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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


I. CONSONANTS, 


b, d, f, b, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values. 


g as in ^ 
b ... ^o! (hou), 
r ... run (rcn), terrier (teiiuj). 
i ... her (bar), farther (lanCSoj). 
s ... jce (s<), cess (ses). 
w ... wen (wen). 
h\r ... w/ien (liwcn). 
y ... (yes). 


p as in thia (J>in), bz/h (ba]>). 

S ... thesi ('i’en), beJhe (b?5). 

/ ... r/jop (J.ap), du/j (dij). • 

t/ ... f/^op di/<r.4 (ditj). 

S ... vir/on (vi-jan), dyeuner (de^on^). 
dr ... jnd^ (daod^). 
g ... siu^ing (si-gig), tbiftk ())igk). 
gg ... fin^r(figgai). 


(FOREIGN.) 

n as in French nasal, env\xon (aiivjron). 

H ... It. ser3.f//o (s«ra Ira), 
nr ... It. sijtiore (sj'nra re). 

X ... Cer. ssh (ax). Sc. loa^ (lax, ^OX’')* 
X 7 ... Cer. ic 4 (ix’^), So. nlehi (nex^t). 

7 ... Ger. sa.fnn (za‘7ea). 

71 ... Ger. lc.ycn, rc.5ncn (If-7ri;n, rc-yineu) 


IL VOWELS. 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. d la mode (a la mad'), 
ai ... aye =xai' (ai), Isa/ab (airai-a). 

X ... man (mxn). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tjant). 
an ... load (laud), now (nan). 

V ... cat (hot), son (stm). 
e ... yet (yet), ten (ten). 
e ... surv^ jd. (s6-ive), Fr. attach/ (ataje). 
Ilf — Fr. chef (JcO. 
a ... ever (evar), nation (ne'-Jon). 
ai ... 7 , ej’e, (ai), bind (baiiid). 

Jo ... tr. can de vie (0 do vr), 
i ... sit (sit), nvystio (mistik). 
i ... Psyche (sai-ki), react (r/(se*kt). 

0 ... achor (e>-kot), morality (raoras'IIti). 

01 ... oil (oil), boy (boi). 

0 ... hero (hI‘'To), zoology (zoifdodsi). 

9 ... what (hw9t), watch (wgtj). 
e, (>* ■ ■ got (g(7t), soft (s^ft). 

Jo ... Ger. Koln (koln). 

II 0 ... Fr. pea (po). 

n ... fall (ful), book (buk). 
iu ... duration (diurp-jan). 

K ... unto (n-nta), fr«gality (fri/-). 
ill ... Matthew (mac-lnii), virtue (va'jtia). 

II n ... Ger. MiVllcr (raii-lcr). 

11 « ... Fr. dune (di'/n). 


“ (see To, eo, 00, uo) 
', “ (sec 0“) 


see Vcl. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


’ as in able (oib’l), eaten ( 7 t’n)«= voice-glide. 


RONG. 

a as in alms (amz), bar (bar). 


V ... curl (kiirl), f«r (for), 

e (er)... there ( 3 e»i), poor, pare (pen), 
e (e ') ... rein, ram (re'n), they (ISei). 

/ ... Fr. faire (f/r’). 

a ... fir (far), fem (fain), earth (arp). 


T (I>) ... bier (bln), clear (kiln). 

i ... thief (pit), see (si). 

o(o»)... boar, bore (bon), glory (gl6»'ri). 

0(0“)... so, sow (so.i), so«l (soul). 

9 ... woik (wgk), wart (wgit). 

y ... short (Jfit), thorn (J-yrn). 

II o ... Fr. coenr (kor). 

Ho ... Ger. Gothe (gote), Fr. jedne (jou). 
u(u<>) .. poor (purr), moorish (rnuu-rij). 
iu, lu ... pure (piu»r), lure (I'uuj). 

« ... two moons (tii miinz). 

iu, 'u... few (fill), l«te (l'«t). 

Hie ... Ger. grim (gr»n), Fr. i«s (3»). 


OBSCURE. 

a as in amoeba (ami ba). 

& ... occept (£kse-pt), manioc (me'-niaHr). 


V ... datum (de'-tom). 
e ... moment (moo ment), several (se-veral). 
e ... separate (eul/.) (sc-paret). 

c ... a-dded (x-ded), estate (est/t-t). 


I ... vanity (vwnlti). 

I ... remain (rime' -u), believe (bilfv). 

6 ... theory (pr-6ri). 

S ... violet (vai-diet), paredy (pwriTdi). 

9 ... authority (gpo'rltii. 

/ ... connect (k^ne-kt), amazon {ee'n&pa). 


iu, *u verdure (va-rdiur), measure (me-g'iu). 
ie ... altogether (gltilge-Sar). 
ill ... circular (sa-rkiiaii). 


* d the o in soft, of medial or donhtful length. )) Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, o, representing an earlier c, are distinguished as £, y (having the phonetic value of £ and g, or 9, above) ; as in gnde from andi (OHG. anti, 

Goth, andei-s), sngnn from mann, gr. from an. 



list of abbreviations, signs, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. 

n (as a 1 300) - tefoio. 

a.,adj., adj = adjective. 

absoL, absol = absolutely. 

abst = abstract. 

= accusative. 

ad.Yin Etjinoij... = adaptation of. 

adv., adv = , , 

AF., AFr = Anglo-French. 

Anat = in Anatomy. 

jLia . in Antiquities, 

aphef.'. = aphetic, aphetized. 

Arab .. = Arabic. 

Arch. ............... = in Architecture. 

arch = archaic. 

Archsol. = 'n Archeology. 

assoc ... = .association. 

A^tr ,= in Astronomy. 

AstroU":::. = in 4=^0^. 

atlnb = attributive, -ly. 

bef. = M?™-. 

Biol. = in Biology. 

joji = Bohemian. 

Bot‘. . = in Botany. 

Build. = in Building. 

r (as r 1 300) = circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) = century. 

TaL .... = Catalan. 

catac/irr::...:. = catachrestically. 

(.f . .-= confer, compare. 

rh„n . = in Chemistry. 

cl L. = classical Latin. 

co’gn! \s. = cognate with. 

collect = coUectiye, -ly 

colloq. - colloquially. 

comb = combined, -mg. 

Comb .... = Combinations. 

r„mm = in commercial usage. 

comp = compound, composition. 

compi.'"!"’.!.!;.... = complement. 

Conch = 'n Conchology 

concr. concretely. 

coni. = conjunction. 

cous = consonant. 

Const.,' ... = Construction, construed 
with. 

Crvst = in Crystallography. 

/T-,., ■ . .. = in Davies (Supp. Eng. 

^ '' Glossary). 

P)a = Danish. 

dat!!!”!!”.!!.;!^.. = daBve. 

= dennite. 

cleriv. =* derivative, -ation. 

dial,,'rfiiiX”.’.’.’...... = dialect. -al. 

Diet = Dictionary. 

(iio,, = diminutive. 

Du = Dutch. 

Ecci. = in ecclesiastical usage. 

,//,•#/ ’ = elliptical, -ly. 

e. inidl. ..... ...... r = east midland (dialect). 

Eng ^ English. 

Bnt. = in Entomology. 

erron. = erroneous, -ly. 

esp.-, esp especially. 

etym. = etymology. 

euphem ■= euphemistically. 

= except. 

f. [iii’Etymol.] ... = formed on. 
f. (in subordinate 

entries) = forrn of. 

fern, {.rarely f.) ... = feminine. 

= figurative, -ly. 

■j,- pr ... >= French 

fr'eq. = frequently. 

pris = Frisian. 

G., Ger == German. 

Gael = GaeUc. 


gen = genitive 

Pen = general, -ly. 

%ii.si^iyZ'l'.... = general signification. 

Geol. = in Geology. 

gX ~ GothTcT=-'^i“=°-G°ii'i‘=)- 

(q.[. . . = Greek. 

cy-cymiyz'.. =■. in Grammar. 

Heb = Hebrew. 

TT.f. = in Heraldry. 

zr..Pk = with herbalists. 

= in Horticulture. 

imp! ZZZ..... = Imperative. 

inlpers = impemonal. 

impf. = rnipnrfect. 

■ ,5 .. = Indicative. 

= >-“• 

= Infinitive. 

jji'g = influenced. 

= interjection. 

inirZZZZ- = mtransitive. 

T. .= Italian. . 

t ,Vy = Johnson (quotation from). 

= in T imicson, Scottish Diet. 

(Iod’l"!.'.'i.'.' (quoted from). 

1 = Latin. 

rZ = Low German. 

ut = utcrai. -ly. 

Diti,'' Lithuanian. 

DXX = Septuagint. 

Mai. = wnby. 

masc. (rureZ/m.) = masculine. 

n r.it. ' = m Mathematics. 

= Middle English. 

‘'Med =■• in Medicine. 

L = meditaval Latin. 

Mech' = in Mechanics. 

Metath. = in Metaphysics 

MWG ■ = Middle High German. 

= midland (dialect). 

Mil - in military usage. 

Min = in Mineralogy. 

mod! = moiem. 

A/f/c * in Music. 

X = Nares (quoted from) 

n. ofact'i'on.'.'.'.'.'.’... = uoun of action, 
r, of a (rent noun of agent. 

JVat Hist " ...... = in Natural History. 

Naist a = in nautical language, 
neut. {rarely n.) = neuter. 

?IF NFr = Northern French. 

^ Q "■ = Natural Order. 

= northern (dialect). 




N. T. 

Pfnmism. 
obj. 


T,, t = pnsi tense. 

\ath. " = in Pathology. 

peih. ’. = perhaps. 

- = Persian. 


Pers. 


= New Testament. 

= in Numismatics. 

= object. 

Oe! = Gld English (= Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OF OFr. = Old French. 

OFris = Old Frisian. 

qDG; ;; = OW High German. 

fXT = Old Irish. 

ON = Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

qn’f. = Old Northern French. 

Oti = in Optics. 

Oriiiih. = in Ornithology. 

Osi = OM Slavonic. 

O T. “ Old Testament. 

OTeut." !!!!!!! = original Teutonic. 

orig. = original, -ly. 

pZlsont. = in Italmontology. . 

pa pole passive or past participle. 

pdss. = passive, -ly. 


peZ . = person, -al. 

pf. “ perfect. 

& = Portuguese. 

MiiZ'ZZZ... -= in Philology. 

phonet = phonetic, -ally. 

phr. = Ph^nse. 

Phren = “ Phrenology. 

= in Physiology. 

pi.,//."".:: = Plnral. 

poet. = Pn^i'?- , 

pop = p°p?i‘?''! 

PPL a., ppl. adj.... = participial adjective. 

pple = participle. 

Pr = Proven9al. 

pj-gj. = preceding (word or article). 

pref\ ^ 

prep == preposition. 

pres = present. 

Prim 'ZPiZ'Z'. = Primary signification. 

priv = private. 

prob = probably. 

pron ” pronoun. 

pronunc = pronunciation. 

prop = 

Pros = *n Prosody. 

pr. pple = present p^ticiple. 

Psveh •= in Psychology. 

^ ■■■ = OT*, which see. 

\ = in Richardson’s Diet. 

R C. Gli: = Roman CatholicChnrch. 

re’fas'h.. . = refashioned, -ing. 

red., refl == reflexive. 

r= regular. 

= representative, representing. 

nV / :: = in Rhetoric. 

.,= Romanic. Romance. 

sb.,rV".'.'.'.'.'..'.’.... = 

= jr///«/,nnderstandorsnpply. 

sinZ'ZZi. = singnlnr. 

gj-f . “ oanskrit. 

Slav;'".:'.:'.:'.::.::.- = Slavonic 

gp * Spanish. 

jL.' = specifically. _ 

= subject, subjunctive. 

subordicii'. = subordinate clause. 

subseq = subsequently. 

5nb5t = substantively. 

suff. = 

snperl = superlative. 

Surg. = in biirgeiy. 

= Swedish. 

s w. = southwestern (dialect). 

rj. \ .... = in Todd’s Johnson. 

= ‘nciuucai. -ly. 

7 -heol. = in Theology. 

= translation of. 

trans = transitive. 

transf. — transferred sense. 

Trig.. = in Trigonometry. 

Tv'pk.' = m Typography. 

= ultimate, -ly. 

unicii: :::::.: = unknown. 

D3 ' = United States. 

».' vb..':.':.':::::.'.'... = verb. 

V. sir., 01 w = verb strong, or weak. 

= verbal substantive. 

= variant of. 

wd: = word. 

y^Ger. = "^“1 Germanic. 

XV mid'l " ' . = west midland (dialect). 

WS = ■WestSaxon. 

.y j ... = in Col. ■Rule's Glossary. 

W'".::::::::::::- “ >n zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

f = obsolete. 

li « not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

♦ sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. 

I = before 1100. 

3 = Ijth C. (llOOtO 1300). 

a ^ 13th c. (1200 to 1300)- ^ „ 

15th to 17th century. (Sec General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representaiive. or regular phonetic 
descendant of 


The printing of a word in 


Small Capitals indicates that farther information 


will be found under the word so referred to. 



F (ef }, the sixth letter of the Roman alphabet, 
represents historically the 6th letter (watv) 
of the Semitic alphabet, which expressed the sounds 
of tv (approximately) and the related vowel «. In 
early Greek writing the letter had at first the same 
twofold power ; but subsequently its accidental 
varieties of form came to be differentiated in func- 
tion, the form F (retaining the 6th place in the 
alphabet) being appropriated to the consonantal 
use, while V or Y served for the vowel, and is the 
source of the Roman U, V, Y, as explained under 
those letters. As the sound wwas lost in the chief 
literary Greek dialects of the classical period, its 
sign f (Killed by the grammarians from its form 
the Dioamma) is not included in the later Gr. 
alphabet. In the Roman adoption of the Gr. 
alphabet the sound given to the 6th letter was 
the voiceless labiodental spirant (f). In OE. the 
letter retained the sound (f) unless it stood be- 
tween two vowels, when it was pronounced as the 
corresponding voiced spirant (v). In the S.W., ac- 
cording to some scholars, the voiced sound was 
iised also initially. In mod. Eng. F is always 
sounded (f ), exc. in the word of^ where it is voiced 
to (vl through absence of stress. 

In MSS. a capital F was often written as ff. A mis- 
understanding of this practice has caused the writing of Ff 
or ff at the beginning of certain family names, c.g. Ffiennes, 
Ffoulkes. 

c xooa riiLFRic Gyattt. iii. {Z.)6 Semivocalessjnidonseofan t 
f, 1 , m, n, r, s, x. 1580 Baket.-I/c'. F., If ye drawe in length 
and therewithal! put your under lippt to your ouer teeth, ye 
shall heare the verie sound of EF. 

b. attnb. (see quots.). 

1836 Duboupc (1878) 274 The parallel holes on each 

side . . were . . straighter than what are called the / holes. 
sBSo Grove Diet. Mus. I. 500 The holes in the helfy of the 
violin are called the /holes from their shape. 

II. Used us a symbol, with reference to its place 
(6th) in the alphabet. 

!• Ft U /is used to denote anything occapjang 
the sixth place in a series. (Cf. A, B, C, etc.) 

2 . In Music F is the name of the 4th note of the 
diatonic scale of C major; called Fin Germany, 
fa in France and Italy. Also the scale or key 
which has that note for its tonic. Fcleft the 
bass clef (see Clef i), placed on the line in the 
stave appropriated to the note F ; its form 
or [ 'A'— is said to be a corruption of that of the 
letter. 

1848 Rimbauet First Bk. Finns 33 Place the first finger 
on every black key except F-sharp. 1856 Mrs, Browning 
A ur. Leigh v. 214 BoldinaccI when her F in alt Had touched 
the silver tops of Heaven itself. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. I, 
184 The Sonata in C.. contained when completed a long 
Andante in F. 

III. Abbreviations. 

1 , F. sa varions proper names, as Frederick, 
Fanny; = Fellow in F.G.S., F.R.S., etc. Also a. 
=Father as a title of Roman Catholic priests, 
b. Physics. F. = Fahrenheit (thermometer), c. 
Comm. F. A. A. or f. a. a. =free of all average ; 
f. o. h.=frce on board, d. In a ship’s logF stands 
for fog\ FF ioxihick fog. e. In Music /stands 
for forte (loud), jf for fortissimo (very loud), but 
sometimes ff stands for pin forte (louder), and 
fortissimo is indicated by fff f. F formerly used 
in criminal procedure (sec quots.). g. F (orig^. 
standing for ‘fine’) is the distinctive mark, of a 
particular description of black-lead pencil; also 
attrib. h. As a chemical s}Tnbol, F = Fluorine. 

1551 Act 5-6 Edw. F/, c. 4 To be. .burned in the cheeke 
•with an hot yron, hauingr the letter P. whereby, .they may 
be knowne..for fraymakers and fighters. 1809 Tomlins 
Lntv Diet., F. i.s a letter wherewith felons &c. are branded 
and marked with a hot iron, on their being admitted to the 
benefit of clergy. 

2 . The three F's (see quot.). 

x88i Daily Nnusx'^'^^n.if \ Fair rents, fixityoflenure, and 
free sale, popularly known as the three F’s. 1^1 Ibid. 8 Sept. 
3/3 Why not go in at once for the three F's — fair rent, fixity 
of tenure, and free sale. 

' Pa (fa), sb. [Originally the first syllable of the 
L. famnli : see Gamut,] The name given by 
Guido to the fourth note in his hexachords, and 
since retained in solmization as the 4th note of the 
octave. 

C1325 in Eel. Aui. I. 292 Sol and ut and Ja, And that 
froward file that men clepis fa. 159? Morley Introd.Mus. 
11771)4 There be in Musicke buivi. Notes, which are called 
vt, re, mi, fa, sol, la. x66o Howell Lexicon, Fa, one of the 
highest Notes in Musique. 1890 W. H. Cummings Riidivt. 

VOL. IV. 


F. 


Musics 101 In France it is customary to call the sounds by 
fixed syllables instead of letters, as follows: 

Do or Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, Si, Do or Ut. 

C, D. E. F. G. A. B. C. 

Hence as vh. (see quot.) 

1592 SHAKS./?ow,4-yM/. IV. V. 120 , 1 will carie no Crotchets: 
He Re you, He Fa you ; do you note me? 

Fa, obs, f. of Few. 

Fa, faa, obs. ff. of Foe. 

Fa*, faa., Sc. ff. of Falu. 

Fa*ard, Sc. pronunc. of favoured ; only in 
compounds, as f//-, weHfa'ard. 

Fao, obs. and Sc. var. of Fob. 

PabaceonS (iub^'/as), a. [f. late L. fabdee-us 
(f. faba bean) + -ODS : see -aceous.] Having the 
nature of a bean, like a bean. 

in Bailey. 1775 in Asm ; and in later Diets. 

+ Fa'Dal, a. Obs."-^ [ad. L. fabdlds, f. faba 
bean.] ‘Of or belonging to a bean’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656-81). 1692-173* in Coles. 

Fabol(l, var. of Favel. 

[1 Fabella (fibeTa). PI. -os. [mod. 'L.fahelia, 
dim. of faba bean.] (See quot. 1884.) 

18^ Owen Sket. ^ Teeth (tBss) 89 A fabeila is preserv'ed 
behind the outer condyle. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fabellx, 
a name for the sesamoid bones in the tendon of the gastro- 
cnemius muscle of the dog and other animals. 

t Fabellator, Obs.^** [as if a. L. *fdbelldtory 
f. fabella, dim. story.] 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 177s in Ash. 

Fabes : see Feaberry dial.^ gooseberry, 
Pabian (f^*bian), a. and sb. [ad. L. Fabidnus 
of or belonging to aFabius or to the Fabian gens.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Roman gens Fabia. 

1842 Macaulay Battle Lake RegHlusx^'dfTd'^ Caeso was 

the bravest man Of the brave Fabian race. 

2 . Pertaining to, or afterthe manner of, Q. Fabius 
Maximus, siimamed Cunctator (‘ Delayer *) from 
the tactics which he employed against Hannibal 
in the Second Punic War, and which consisted in 
avoiding a battle, and weakening the enemy by 
cutting off supplies and by continual skirmishing. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. v. 826 In ^'am sage Washington 
, . PJa3’s round his foes ivith more than Fobtan skiil 3843 
Tait*s Mag. Oct. 615/2 The Fabian policy to which Sir 
Robert Peel has tied himself up. 1849 Ld. Houghton in 
Li/e <i8gi) I. x. 433 The Fabian Duke succeeded in check* 
ing his 2ca). 

b. Fabian Society \ a society founded in 18S4, 
consisting of Socialists who advocate a ' Fabian * 
policy as opposed to immediate attempts at revo- 
lutionary action. Hence Fabian principles^ etc. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 , Flaunting Fabian i see quot. 1598. 

IPerh.^ originally a transl. of L. Ucens Fabius, used by 
Propertius with reference to the Fabian priests of Pan, and 
the licence permitted them the Lupercalia.) 

1598 Florio, Brauazzo^ a swashbuckler, a swaggrer, .a 
cutter, a quarcller, a roister, a flaunting fabian. Ibid., 
S/oggiatore, a riotous, lauish, flauting fabian, a carelesse 
fellow, an vnihrift, 15^ Nashe Lenten Shtfe 46 Of all 
fishes the flanting Fabian or Palmerin of England . . is 
Cadwailader Herring. 

2 , A member of the * Fabian Society or one 
who sympathizes with its opinions. 

1891 Athenxnm 2X Feb. 242/3 The first essay. .on ‘The 
Impracticability of Socialism,* will hardly win souls away 
from the Fabians. 

Pabiforxa (f^*bifi?.im), a. [f. L. faba bean 
+ •(i)FOBii : see -form.] Bean-shaped. 

1852 Dana Crust, ii. 1287 Short; in a side view, very 
broad fabiform. j8^ Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 44 Corpus 
Luteum is somewhat fabiform, of a dull j'cllow tint. 

Pable tf^^'b’I), jA Forms; 4, 6 fabel(l, 4-5 
fabil(l, fabul(lo, 4- fable, [a. F. pable (OF. 
also fabe,faublc,Vr.fauld) ad. IL. fibula discourse, 
narrative, story, dramatic composition, the plot of 
a play, a fable, f. fart to speak : see Fate.] 

1 . A fictitious narrative or statement; a story not 
founded on fact. 

a *300 Cursor M. 23857 (Cott,), Bot war a ribaude us tajd, 
of a fanlime or of a fal^l. a 1340 Hamk)LE Psalter xxxiil. 
11, 1 sail lere 30W noght J?c fabils of poetis, na the storis of 
tyraunts. 1483 Caxtoh vjb,lTiepoetes..sayen and 

rehercen many fables and thynges meruayllous. 1577 
Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk.d4 Keepe them [chil* 
dren] from reading of fayned fables, .and wanton stories. 
164a JIilton APol. Smcci. Wks. (Bohn)^III. ii8 Those 
lofty fables and romances, which recount in solemn cantos 
the deeds of knighthood. 1700 Drvden tr. Ovids Met. xii. 
in Fables 441 It seems a Fable, tho' the Fact I saw. 1726 
De Foe Hist. Devil i. x. (1640) 142 If we may take the story 
of Job for a history, not a fable. 1840 Dickens Bam. 
Budge xxi, Some say he kissed her, but that’s a fable, i860 
Hawthorne Transform. II. i. 3 It is a most enchanting 
fable, .that is, if it be not a fact. 

b. • esp. A fictitious story relating to supernatural 


or extraordinary persons or incidents, and more or 
less current in popular belief; a myth or legend. 
(Now/'trn?.) Also, legendary or mythical stories in 
general ; mythological fiction. 

a 1300 Cnrjor* ilf. 6995 (Cott.), In his (Saleph's) time war 
pe fabuls written . . Satumus and sir iubiter. 1494 Fabyan 
Ckron. V. cvi. 81 Of this last ende and buriyng of Arthur., 
are tolde many fables. 1520 Skelton Bk. P. Spareno, I re- 
member the fable Of Penelope. 159a Davies hmnort. Soul 
iv. (1714') 40 Minerva is in Fables said. From Jove, without 
I a Mother, to proceed. 1667 MiltonP. i. 1. 197 lSatan]in 
bulk as huge As whom the. Fables name of monstrous siie. 
1756^ tr. Keysleds Trav. (1760) II. 288 The old fable of 
Seth's pillars. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 251 The 
existence, .of a pigmy race of mankind, being founded in 
error, or in fable. 1837 Landor Peniavteron Wks. 1846 II. 
215 Scythia was a land of fable.. to the Romans. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iv. i. 170 Mohammedan fable 
bad none of the inventive originality of fiction. 

c. A foolish or ridiculous story; idle talk, non- 
sense; esp. in phr. old imves‘ {wotttetH s'\ fables (arch.). 
Also f To take (something for fable, to hold at 
fable (transl. OF. tenir a fable). 

1382 WvcLiP X Tim, iv. 7 Schonye thou vncouenable fablis 
and^ veyn (1388 vncouenable fablis and elde wymmenus 
fablis]. CX430 Pilgr. Lff Manhode rr. xxi. (1869' 83 Wolt 
hou holde h® gospel at fable? xso8 Fisher IFks. (1876) 85 
In the whiche confessyon we may not tell fables and other 
mennes fautes. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxxviii. 430 
Syluester toke it for no fable. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. 
iv. § 9 After a. .time, .they [narrations of miracles] grew to 
be esteemed but as old wives’ fables. X72X Strype Eccl. 
Mevi. III. App, XX. 56 [WeJ distorted them into old wives 
fables. 

d. A fiction invented to deceive ; a fabrication, 
falsehood, f Phrase, without (hut, sans) fable. 

a xToo Cursor M. 2349 (Cott.) Bot for {>is hight moght be no 
fabui. CX300 K. Alts. 134 Of gold he made a table AI ful of 
steotren, saun fable, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron.isZus) 146 Men 
. .pat neuer lufed fabletot mayntend pes& right. CfgSP H'HL 
Paleme 460B pis ^e witep wel alle with-oute any fabui. 
a 1500 Childe of Bristowe 227 in Hazl. B. P. P. (18641 119 
Al thynges.-be gaf aboute, withouten fable, to pore men. 
XS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 534 Rycbt fair he wes and 
feccfull als but fabill. xm8 Hall Chron. 87 b, ITie writers 
of Frenche fables to deface the glorye of the Englishmen, 
WTite [etc j. 1590 Shaks, Coin. Err. iv. iv. 76 Sans Fable, 
she her sclfc reuil’d you there. x6« Swan Spec. M. 
i. § 2 (2643) ® The fables of the Egyptians, 1700 Dryden 
tr. Ovids Met. xiii. in Fables 457 This is not a Fable forg’d 
by me, Like one of his, an U/yssean lie. tj86 T. jErFEBSON 
Writ. (1859) II. 52 \Vhat is said.. on this subject in the 
Courier d’Europe is entirely fable. 2848 Macaulay // wf. 
Eng. II. 8 The extraordinary success of the fables ofOates. 

e. A creation of fable; something falsely affirmed 
to exist ; a ‘ myth 

c 1590 hlARLOWE Faust. V. 125 Come I think hell’s a fable. 
16x1 Tourneur Ath. Trag, iv.iii, Their walking Spirits are 
mere imaginary fables. 1691 Hartcliffe Firtues p. xxiii, 

If a Man cannot believe.. that the Immortality of the Soul 
is a Fable ; then [etc.]. *836 J. Gilbert CAk Aionem. v. 
(1852) 126 Some substitute there plainly must be. .or moral 
administration is a fable. 


2 . A short story devised to convey some useful 
lesson ; esp. one in which animals or inanimate 
things are the speakers or actors ; an apologue. 
Now the most prominent sense. 

X340 Ayenb. 155 Herof jet ysopes pe fable of i>e little 
hounde and of pe asse. 1483 Caxton Esope 3 She to 
hjTn the yefte of speche for to speke dj’uerse fables and In- 
uencions. 1576 Fleming 227 A fable of ^e 
grasshopper and the Ant. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iv. 
§ ir The husbandman whereof .msop makes the fable. X7X1 
Addison Sped. No. 183 T i Jotham’s fable of the Trees is 
the oldest that is extant. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Sistd. Nat. (1799) III. 496 His Fable^ of the Belly and the 
Members. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Hist. Wks. (Bohn) I. 6 A 
poet makes twenty fables with one moral. 1865 Wright 
^.Hist, Caricature v. (1875) 75 We find no traces of fables 
among the original literature of the German race. 

3 . [After Latin fabnlai] The plot or stor>' of a 
play or poem. + Also (rarely)} a dramatic com- 
position, play. 

2678 Ry.mer Trag. cf Last Age Ded. 4, I have chiefly 
consider’d the Fable or Plot, which all conclude to be the 
Soul of a 'Tragedy. Ibid. 87 This^ Fable [of Othello] is 
drawn from a Novel.. by GIraldi Cinthio. 171X Addison 
sped. No. 39 T 3 The modem Tragedy excels that of Greece 
and Rome, in the Intricacy and Disposition of the Fable. 
2767 B. Thornton tr. Plautus 11 . 222 ttcie. The part which 
Lysimachus afterwards takes in the fable. 2779-Si John- 
son L. P., Coudey Wks. 11 . 60 The fable [of the Davideis] 
is plainly implex. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men^ Shaks.flVs. 
(Bohn) I, 3SS Shakespeare knew that tradition supplies a 
better fable than any invention can. 

•[' 4 . Talk, in phrase to hold (a person) tn fable ; 
discourse, narration. Obs. rare. 

c 2400 Rout. Rose 2439 , 1 wole nat longe holdeyou m table 
Of alle this gardyn delectable, 1530 Buckmastek Let. m 
Corpus Christi Documents {.1838) 2s, Here shalbe an ende 
for this tyme of this fable. 25^ B. Jonson 
Hum. It. i, Whilst they, Sir, to relieve 
Make their loose comments, upon every word, Uesture, or 
look, I use. * 

b. The subject of common talk; u person or . 

V' 



FABLE, 


PABBIC, 


thing who has become proverbial ; a ‘ bjrvvord 
arch. [After ’L.fabtda : see Hor. Ep. i. xiii. 9.] 
IS3S CovERDALc I Kin^s ix. 7 Israel shall he come a by- 
worde and fabelUisSz Wvclif, schal be into a proverbe and 
into a fable] amonge all nacions. 1591 Spenser Rubies^ of 
Romeyn^ Ye .sacred mines.. Alas ! by little ye to nothing 
flie, The people’s fable, and the spoyle ofall.^ 1605 B. Jon- 
SON Volpone i. v, Knew you not that Sir ? 'Tis the common 
fable. 1670 Cotton Esptnwn ir. vii. 316 He.. became., 
the Fable of the Court. 1766 C. Avstzy R atkG»t(^e xv. 

I’m a Fable !..and serve to dispense An Example to all 
Men of Spirit and Sense. 18^ Tennyson Card. Dan. 

6 We grew The fable of the city where we dwelt. 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis Ixxv, He.. broke the bank severd 
nights, and was the fable of the place. 

^ 5 . ? A trifle, toy. Obs. rare—^. 

■ 1552 Huloet, Seller of fables, haberdash wares, or trifles, 
6. attrib. and Cotnb. a. attributive, as fable^booh^ 
•forge, \-lesyiige, -tale*, b. objective, as fahle^ 
forger, -maker, -monger, -teller, -weaver \ fable- 
framing, -mongering adjs. 

1387 '^^'E.wsK Higden (Rolls) II. 421 Varro telleb nou3t a 
fable lesynge, 1552 Huloet, Fabler, or fable teller, or full 
of fables, 1591 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. iv. 114 
And therefore smile I at those Fable-Forges. x6jo Healey 
St, Aitg.Citie of God How mischievous the presump- 
tion of those fable-forgers was. 1647 R, Stapylton fuvenal 
J73 Rhodope, .(fellow bondwoman to iEsope the fable- 
maker). 2652 C. B. Stapylton Herodian vii. 55 Niger., 
who tells us a fabile tale, a 1661 Holyday Juvenal Pref., 
The famous Italian fable-weaver, Ariosto, 16^7 Gale Cri. 
Gentiles II. in. 72 The Pythagorising Jewish humor of 
Fable-framing Philosophic. 1^8 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 

I. iv. Contents 190 The licentious figments of Poets and 
Fable-mongers, a 1700 Dryden Epist. vii. 32 All these 
fable-makers. 17^ WAT£RLAND.S‘tfW/)/«r^ Pref. 

xxii, The attentive Readers may perceive how to dis- 
tinguish the true and proper Allegorists from the Fable- 
mongers or Mythics. 1788 V. Knox ll'inter Even, I. ii. 
XV. 208 Fable books used for the initiation of children in 
reading. 2833 H. A. in Philol. Mus. II, 442 Men \vho 
were not fable-makers or compilers of marvellous stories. 
x8sx H. Melville Whale xxxiv. 168 His credulous, fable- 
mongering ears. 

Fable (f?^*b’lb v. Also 7 fabule. [a. OF, 
fabler L. fdbuldrt to talk, discourse, f, fdhula : 
sec Fable. The Eng. senses are directly derived 
from those of the sb.] 

fl. ititr. To speak, talk, converse. Obs. rare'^^. 
[A Latinism.] 

2382WYcnFZ.«4*tfxxiv. IS While they talkiden (or fableden) 
[Vu\g.fa6ttlarentur]..lh^M him self nehynge went with 
hem. 1570 Levins Manip, a To fable, tafke, confabularL 
f 2 . a. To tell fictitious tales, speak fiction, 
romance, b. To talk idly. Ohs, 

a. CZ380 WvCLiP .Jrrrw. Sel. Wks. II. 133 Whanne men 
speken fables bet fablen in her speche. 1402 Pot. Poems 
(2859) II. 42 Daw, thou fablest of foxes. 15^2 Golding 
Calvin on Ps, xviiL 26 David.. doth not fable like a Poet. 
25^3 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. v. 25 Let AIsop fable in a Winters 
Night. (TX72X Prior ist Hymn Callimachus 

sons. .Old poets mention, fabling. 18x4 Southey Roderick 
VI. X2S, I do not dream nor fable. 

b. XS79 J« Jones Presery. Bodie ^ Soule r, xviij. 3t Let 

Paracelsus, .neuer so foolishly fable to the contrarie. 1653 
Fisher Baby Baptism 7 Fabling about moods and figures. 
1870 15 Oct., Superstition is at last resolvable 

into the claim of ignorance. .to fable of the ineffable. 

3 . To Speak falsely, talk falsehoods, lie. Const. 
with, Obs. exc. arch. 

1530 Calisto <5- Melib. in HazL Dodsley I. 68, I wonder 
where she gels The things that she hath with folks for to 
fable. XS3S Bookde Let. in Introd. Knoivl. Introd. (1870) 
57 In U'ytness bat I do not fable with yow. 16x2 Two 
Noble Kinsmen in. v, To say verity, and not to fable We 
are a merry rout, or else a rabble. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 158 (Those who have made a pilgrimage to hlecca] 
are euer after accounted Syets or Holy men, and cannot 
fable from that time forward. x8ox Southey Thalaba x. 
xiii, Thou hast fabled with me ! 18x4 Mrs. J. West 
de Lacy III. 268 Mother, I do not fable. 

4 . irans. To say or talk about fictitiously ; to re- 
late as in a fable, fiction, or myth ; to fabricate, 
invent (an incident, a personage, story, etc.). With 
simple and complementary object, to with inf, 
with sentence as ohj. ; also absol, + To fable up : 
to work up by fiction into. 

*553 Eden Treat. Ne^ve Ind. (Arb.) 42 %Vh3t foies do 
fable, take thou no hede at all. 1567 hlAPLEX Gr, Forest ^6 
It is fabled^ with the Poets, that Ixion, Junoes Secretary, 
prouoked hir to Venery. 1^3 STANYHURST.<4r«rLf 11. (Arb.) 
46 Hee fabled sundrye reportes. 1598 Stow Surv. vii. (1^3) 
34 Aldersgatc.. called not of. .Eldamc trees, .as some haue 
fabulcd. x6ii Sreed Hist. Gt. Brit. t. xi. 21/2 The Hur- 
lcrs..fabulcd to bee men metamorphosed into stones, 1638 
Toiiv Fancies III. hi, That is a truth much fabled, never found. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 292 Turn this Heav'n itself into the 
Hcll'l’hou fablest- 1726 De Foe //A/. i. x. (1840) 139 
Iklen soon fabled up their histories, .into miracle and wonder. 
X741 Watts Improv. Mind (1801) 4 The most learned of 
mort.alswill never. .act over again what is fabled of Alex- 
ander. 1750 Warrurton Julian v, Of these (cannon] 
the Chinese were at liberty to fable what they pleased. 
S774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772. 354 This castle is 
fabled to have been founded by Ewin. 1794 Coleridge 
Relij;. Musings viii, Armed Deities Such as the blind 
Ionian fabled erst. 18x4 WoROsw. Wh. Doe iv. no hlore 
clear Than ghosts arc fabled to appear. 1847 Tenntson 
Princ, III. 120, I fabled nothing lair But, your example 

f ulot, told her all. 1869 Piiillii*s Vestn\ viij. 207 ibc in- 
labitants fabled that the birds which attempted to fly osTr 
it fell down into the water. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 
liL 243 And so men fabled me, a nuntress. 


2 

Fabled (f^i*b*ld), ppl, a. [f. prec. -k -ed^.] In 
senses of the verb. 

1 . Described or mentioned in fable, celebrated in 
fable; mythical, legendary. 

a X740 T. Tickell To a lady, loith descr. Phccnix, Each 
fabled charm in matchless C^lia meets. 1780 Cowper Progr. 
Err. 231 Like fabled Tantalus. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab iv. 
80 A garden shall arise, in loveliness Surpassing fabled 
Eden, a 1853 Robertson Semt. Scr. iii. v, Introd. (1872) 
6x Like the fabled monsters of old. 

2 . Having no real existence, fictitious, invented. 

x6o6 Warner Alh. Eng. xiv. Ixxxiv. (1612) 350 This for no 

fabled Caution was ofcenied, but too trew. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. XVI, TOO Do. .priests in fabled oracles advise ? 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv. x88 Men by fabled woes were 
stirred. 

Fabledom (feWldam). rare, [f. Fable j^.-k 
-DOM.] The * realm * or * world ’ of fable. 

1852 (title), Freaks and Follies of Fabledom, a little 
‘ Comic ' Lempriere. X89X E. Peacock AC Brendon II. 334 
The literature of fabledom. 

Fabler (f?‘‘blsj). Also 4, 7 fabuler. [f. prec. 
-k-ERl : perh. after OF. fableort—L, fdbuldtdr^ 
em ; see Fabolator.] One who fables. + a. A 
writer of fables or apolognes {obs, rare~^ : a 
literalism of translation), b. One who invents 
fictitious stories ; chiefly in contemptuous use, a 
fiction-monger, fabulous historian. f c. One 
who speaks falsely, a liar {obs.), 

a. 1382 Wyclif Bartick iii. 23 The fablers, or janglers. 

1609 Bible (Douay) ibid, iii. 23Marchants of Merrhe, and of 
Theman, and fablers. .searchers of prudence and under- 
standing. 

b. 1614 Raleigh Hist, World iv. ii. § 21. 485 Our great 
traveller Mandivile. .we account the greatest fabler of the 
world. 2644 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs, (1660) 130 The bold 
legends of lying fablers. 1728 W. Smith A nn. (Jttiv, College 
153 Little Credit is to be given to these Fablers. x82x T. 
Campbell in New Monthly Mag. II. 228 The romantic 
fablers have generally aggravated the horrors of Circe. 1869 
J. D. Baldwin Preh. Nations it (1877) 24 That ready fabler, 
the Carian physician Ctesias. 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 
28 Rather was he [Swedenborg] a mechanical fabler of 
facts, 

C. 1362 Lancl. P. PL A. II. 157 Alle J>is ojjure Fabulers 
and Faytours, Jiat on Fote rennen. 1548 Hall Chron. 88 b, 
The inhabitantes of Vernoyle gevyng to light credit to the 
Frenche fablers, received the duke- ,*579 E. K. Gloss. 
SpenseVs Sheph. Cal, Apr. 120 Certain fine fablers, and 
loude lycrs. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 11. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X. 46 V^are villains, fablers I.. you lie. 1624 F. 
White Repi, Fisher 86 Some .. censure the reporters of 
Miracles, as. .Fabulers and Lyars. 

II Bablian (fabU'io). Pi. fabliaux. \T. fabliau, 
assumed sing, to OF. fabliaux, pi. of fablcl, dim. 
of fable ! see Fable.] A metrical tale, belonging 
to the early period of French poetry. 

1804 Scott Introd. Sir 7m/n48Theinlerestingyn^/ja?r4f 
of the Anglo-Norman trouveurs, 1823 Roscoe tr, Sis- 
mondls Lit, Eur, (1846) 1. viii. 221 Some of the Fabliaux 
very nearly approach the romances of chivalry. 2874 
Green Short Hist. v. (187Q 215 The broad humour of the 
fabliau. 

Fabling (f^-blig), vbl. sb. [f. Fable v. + 
-ING L] The action of the vb. Fable ; the telling 
of fictitious stories, fabulous narration, romancing, 
lying ; an instance of the same. 
a 1300 E, E. Psalter cxviii [cxix.], 85 Wicked fablinges 
talde to me. 1530 Calisto 6* Melib. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 78 
With thy fabling and thy reasoning, i-wis I am beguiled. 

1610 Holland CamdetCs Brit. i. 24 In the same veine 
of fabling they called this Hand Albion. 1671 Mil- 

ton P. R. iv. 295 The next to fabling fell and smooth con- 
ceits. X774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) I. 22, 1 have 
considered the Saracens .. the first authors of romantic 
fabling among the Europeans. 1821 Lamb Elia, Old 
Benchers, Extinct be the fairies and fairy trumpery of 
legendary fabling, 
b. attrib. 

XS4S Ascham Toxopk. (Arb.) 45 They wolde thinke you 
made it but a triflyng and fabling matter. 1565 Golding 
Ovids Met. Ep. (15^) xx The Poet.. in fabling-wisc dooth 
make It happen in Deucalions time. 

Fabling (f£*'blii3),///.tr, [f. Fablez/.-h-ingS.] 
That fables, in senses of the vb. ; that invents or 
relates fables ; addicted to fable, romancing ; in 
bad sense, mendacious, 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 51 Crafty imaginers of you 
fablyng French menne. Lamdardc Peramh. Kent 

(1826) 9 The fonde dreames of doting monkes and fabling 
friars. x6i3 Purchas Pilgrimage i. x. (1614) 52 As for 
Noah, the fabling heathen, .deified him. 3704 Pope Wind- 
sor For. 227 The fabling Poets* lays. 1822 B. Cornwall 
Ludovico Sforza L 4 She stood Like one of those bright 
shap« of fabling Greece. i86x Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 643 
Fabling hatred was busy with the name of the fallen 
usurper. 

b. occas. said of utterances, etc. 

1620 Ti.Vt.Y'tox Paradise in FarrA*. P, Jas. /'(1848) 178 
The fabling prayses of Elirium fields. 17^ Gentl, Mag. 
XXV. 420 Confus’d mythology, and fabling song. 18x4 
Southey Roderick xx. 208 False records, fabling creeds, 
and juggling priests. 

t Fa’bor, fa'botir. Obs, [a, OS.fauxbottrg ; 
see Faubourg.] A suburb. 
e 1470 Henry Wallace viil s» 7 On to the Rettis and faboris 
off the toun Braithly thai orynt. 2489 K. Hen, VII. in 
Paston Lett. (1874) III. 357 Tnci drewe do%vn the fabours 
of GjTigbam, and made tneyme mete to defende a siege. 

tPabrefa'ction. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L 
*fabrcfactibn-em, n. of action i.fabrefaccre, i fabre 


skilfully + fach’C to make.] The action or pro- 
cess of fashioning or making (a work of art). 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 29 O toylsome labour, in prestl- 
gious fabrefaction ! 1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst, 429 The 
Platonists, whose Inferiour Generated Gods . .were supposed 
to have had a stroke In the Fabrefaction of Mankind, 

Fabric (ftebrik, G’J'brik), sb. Forms : 5-6 
fabrike, -yke, 6-7 fabrique, (7 fabriq), 7-8 
fabrick(e, 7- fabric, [a. 'Ex. fabriqne (r=Pr. 
fabriga, li.fabbnca, fdbrica), ad. 'L.fahrica, f. 
faber worker in metal, stone, wood, etc. See 
Forge sb.l 

I. A product of skilled workmanship. 

1 . An edifice, a building. 

1483 C!)axton Gold. Leg. 275/1 He had neuer studye in 
newe fabrykes ne buyidynges. 1538 Leland liin. II. 68 
Gibbes the last Prior . . spent a great summe of Mony on 
that Fabrike. 1666 Evelyn Diary 7 Sept., The august 
fabriq of Christ Church. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. 
Brit. II. I. ii. (1743) 326 Fabricks. .said to have been built 
by the Piets. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour. IV. 84 A vaulted 
fabric without wood or Jron-work, three stories high. X813 
Scott Trierm. lit. xvi. Never mortal builder’s hand 'I'his 
enduring fabric plann’d. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. vi, 
The ruinous fabric was very rich in the interior. 

fig. x6xi Shaks. Wini. T. 1. ii, 429 You may as well 
Forbid the Sea for to obey The Moone, As . . shake The Fab- 
rick of his Folly. 1664 H. Moke Myst. Iniq. gr Men,, 
inspired., to erect the Fabrick of the Church.^ 1788 Reid 
Aristotle* s Log. ii, §2.30 Force of genius sufficient to shake 
the Aristotelian fabric. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixviii, 
126 The whole fabric of his ambition was tottering. 

+ 2 . A contrivance ; an engine or appliance. Obs. 

XS96 Drayton Leg. iv. 721 When here that fabrique 
utterly did faile. x6oo Holland Livy xxv. xi. 553 ^Vhen.. 
(the city of Tarentum] began to be assailed with fabricks. 
1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 1243 What need bad he to use any 
such tragique engine, or fabricke to work such feats. 1657 
Reeve Gods 40 Tiberius, .there invented his detestable 
Fabricks of lust, 

3 . * Any body formed by the conjunction of dis- 
similar parts* (J.); a frame, stmeture. 

1633 G.Herbert Temple, Search vii. Lord, dost thou some 
new fabrick mold Which favour winnes, .leaving th’ old 
Unto their Sinnes? 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 25 This 
Goodly Fabrick of Heaven and Earth. 17x8 Prior Solomon 

III. 268 All the p.'irts of this great fabrick change, Quit their 
old station, and primeval frame. 1728 Thomson Spring 648 
Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid. 7853 Kane Grin- 
ncU Exp. (1856) 476 In this egg-shell fabric the Esquimaux 
navirator., encounters risks which, etc. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 241 The armour-plates and other necessary 
portions of the ponderous fabric. 

b. esp. with reference to the animal body. 

1605 Ld. Preston Boeth. n. 84 The whole Fabrick of Man, 
Body and Soul, is dissolv’d. 17^8 S. Hayward Serm. i. 1 
To . . examine this outward fabnek the body I a X848 R. 
W. Hamilton Reio, ff Piinishm. i. (1853) 49 The wonderful 
fabric of the human body. 1878 'R'ijxve.y Physiogr. 228 The 
solid animal fabric returns to swell the sum of the fluids and 
gases. 

c. fs- 

a 1637 B. JoNSON Eng. Gramm, i. ii, The less (letters] 
make the Fabrick of Speech. 2669 Penn No Cross xii. § 10 
Death ends the Proud Man’s Fabrick. ,2785 Reid Int. 
Powers Ded., To pick holes in the fabric of knowledge 
wherever it is weak and faulty. 18x7 J. Paris Re- 

visit. (ed. 4) 380 A substantial fabric of public strength, 
freedom, and opulence. ^ 2856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, Inq. 
1. xii, 77 Questions arising out of it appertaining, .to the 
whole fabric of society, 

4 . A manufactured material ; now only a * textile 
fabric *, a woven stuff. 

*75.3 Hanway Trav, (1762) I. v, Ixx. 3x8 We are every day 
maJeing new fabrics, xyox Robertson DidiaVi. 88 Working 
up its [silkworm’s] productions into.. a variety of elegant 
fabrics. 2832 (3. R. Porter Porcelain ^ Gl. 10 The fabrics 
produced, .were wanting in most of the qualities essential to 
good porcelain. 2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 227 
The woollen fabric manufactured in these establishments. 
2874 Green Short Hisi.y. 218 Up to Edward's time few 
woollen fabrics seem to have been woven in England. 2883 
Stubbs* Mercantile Circular 8 Nov. 082/2 The people^ in 
Nagasaki are fast going back to their old practice of spinning 
this class of fabric for themselves. 

iransf and^^. 1832 Brewster Nat. Magic ii. (1833) 18 
The fine nervous fabric which constitutes the retina. 2859 
Kingsley Misc. (x86o) II. no The villain of the piece .. 
being a rough fabric, is easily manufactured with rough 
tools. 

II. 6. The action or process of framing or con- 
structing; erection (of a building); formation (of 
an animal body or its parts). Now only The 
construction and maintenance (of a church); =Eccl. 
IjoX. fabHca ccclesite. 

2612 CoTCRAVE, Fabrique d'vn'Esglise, The fabricke, 
raparation, or maintenance of a Church, 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. v. 72 The. .providence of God manifested in 
the fabrique of the eye-lids. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 27 
The. .prodigious skilfulness of Nature in the fabrick of so 
Minute an Animal. 2730 A. Gordon Maffels Amphith. 43 
He attributed the Fabrick of the Colosseum to him, 2737 
Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. i. ii, Brilains . , so expert in 
the fabrick of those chariots. 1840 Milman in/. CAr. Ill, 

IV, i. 382 The other [third] to the fabric and the poor. 

b. attrib. in fabric-fund, -lands, -roll. 

1672 CoWEL InterPr., Fabrtek-Lands arc Lands given to 
the rebuilding, repair, or maintenance of Cathedrals, or 
other Churches. 1726 Diet. Rustiatm s.v. 2848 Wharton 
Law Lex., Fabric Lands, properly given towards the re- 
building or repairing of cathedrals and churches. 2859 
Raise The Fabric Rolls of York Minster (Surtees), 

*875 ^J.T. Fowler Ripen Ch. Acets. (Surtees), Index. 
Fabric fund of Ripon. 


FABRIC. 


FABTJLIZE. 


6 . Kind or metliod of construction or formation. 

a. of things in general, buildings, instruments, 
etc. Also style (of architecture). Ods, 

1644 Evelyn Mevt, (1857) 82 The fabric of the Church 

is Gothic, i66* Stillingfl. Ori^. Sacr. in, x. § 16 The 
peculiar and admirable fabrick of the eyes. 1665 PJiil. 
Trans. I. 313 If any person.. do not know the fabrick or 
use of any of the Instruments, a x68« Sir T. Browne Tracts 
(1684) 6 Archileclonical Artists look narrowly upon . . the 
fabrick of the Templ^ 1690 Locke Hum. UncL iv. iii. §24 
The particular Fabrfcks of the great masses of matter, 
which make mx the . . frame of corporeal Beings. 1703 
Maundreli. Tourn. Merits. (1721) Add. 4 The Boats are of 
a miserable Fabrick. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. vi. 190 To be 
well informed.of the fabrick and strength of this fort. 1774 
J. Bryant Myihol, 11. 228 They were exposed upon the 
waters in a machine of this fabrick. 

b. of manufactured materials. Chiefly of textile 
articles : Texture. + Also concr. a particular 
‘ make * or class (of goods). 

*758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 8 Let a particular fabric 
of paper be made. 1764 Harmer Ohscru. xvn. ii. 77 We., 
conjecture^ that the tents of the Patriarchs. .w'ere of the 
^me fabric. 1879 Calderwood Mind Br. 55 One who 
is constantly at work amongst cloths of afferent fabric. 
a. fig. 

1752 Home Ess. d* Treat. (1777) I. i8i The fabric and 
constitution of our mind no more depends on our choice 
than that of our body. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom {17S4) 
57/1 Fools of each fabrick, sharpers of all sorts. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P.j Pc^c Wks. IV. 106 He used almost always 
the same fabric of verse. 1871 Earle Philol. En^. Tongite 
§ 597 Compounds vary extremely as regards laxity or com* 
pactness of fabric. 

7. cotur. a. Of a textile article : The woven sub- 
stance ; tissue, fibre. Also Jig. 

*8*3 J* Badcock Dom, Atmtsem. 152 In following that ex- 
ample our bleachers destroyed the fabric of their goods, 
1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aionem. ix. (1852) 263 There are 
minds in whose fabric the ratiocinative faculty preponderates. 
x842^BiscHorF Woollen Manu/, II. 228 German wool is of 
that inferior description which enters into the fabric of low 
middling cloths. 1877 E. R. Conder Bos. Faith i. 3 Faith 
in the Unseen and reverence for the Divine — are inwoven 
in the very fabric of our nature. 

15. Occas. used for : Stnictural material. 

1849 Murchison Siltiria iii. 42 Lime wherewith to supply 
the fabric of the thicker shell of other raollusca- 1850 Dau- 
BENY Atom. Th. viii. (ed. 2> 245 The chief constituent of the 
vegetable fabric. x866 Rogers Agric. d- Prices I. xx. 503 
The fabric of the mill appears to have been inrariably 
timber. 


III. 8 . A buildin" erected for purposes of 
manufacture ; a place where work is carried on ; 
a factory, manufactory, rare. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr.y a shop or work-house 

wherein any thing is framed. 1753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) I. 
XL xiv. 6z His fabric appeared as a little town, having about 
four hundred looms. 1777 W. Dalyrymple Trazf. S/. <5* 
Pori, xxxx, The Marquis . . has establisheda fabrickof woollen 
cloth. i8w Southey Esfriella's Lett. (1808) I. 33 There 
isagreatfabricofearpetsat Axminster. 1844 Frasers Mag. 
XXX. 431/1 The first fabric of liqueurs which had any 
extensive renown was that of Montpellier. 

+ Pa*briCy V. Obs. In 7-8 fabrick(e, [f, prec. 
sb.] trans. To construct, fashion, frame, make (a 
material or immaterial object). Also, To fabric ttp 
rs Fabricate i and i c. 

1623 Fas'ine Thcat. Hon. x. ii, That [Target] of Achilles, 
fabrickt by the Armourer Vulcane. 1625 Bp. MountagU 
AfP. Cxsar 11. xv. 215 Such as the Papists fabricke up unto 
themselves in their works of Supererogation. ^ 1644 Milton 
Arcop. (Arb.) 74 Matters fram'd and fabric't already to 
our hands. 1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 349 The polish’d Glass, 
whose small Convex .. shews .. how [Cheese-Inhabitants] 
Fabrick their Mansions in the harden'd milk. 1738 Com- 
inon Sense {.s.j2,fp 11*5 You fabrick Generals as Statuaries 
do Figures of Wood and Clay. 

Hence f ra*bricker, Pa*bricking‘ vbl.^ sb. 

1698 R, Fercusson Viezv Eccles. 107 The Original Authors 
and Fabrickers of the Word ^trimmer] designed to Describe 
those.. who were neither Loyal Subjects. .nor Vigorous 
Patrons. Ibid. 116 A key of his own Fabricking. 

Pabricant (fne*brikant). Now rare. [a. F. 
fabricantt ^id. 'L.fabncant-em,‘^T. pple. olfahricare 
to Fabricate.] One who fabricates, constructs, or 
fashions (anjThing) ; a maker or manufacturer. 

*757 Herald (175S) I. No. 10. x6i The fabricant is taxed 
in the materials he uses. 1777 W. Dalrymple T rav. Sp. 
Pori, cxlv, The minister, in the name of the kmg,^ first 
fabricant. 1799 G.Smith Laboratory II. ^oKvery f^ricz^nt 
or manufacturer at Lyons, in the flowered way. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 162 Woe to us fabricants of bronze. ^ 1884 G. 
Baden-Powell in Forin, Rcs>. i Nov. 641 Fabricants and 
refiners manage to create a large margin of ‘ sugar . 

+ Fa'bricate, ppi^- [ad. L.yJr- 

hriedt-us pa. pple. of fabriedre^ (See quot.) 

*755 Johnson s. v., When they [Scottish lawyers] suspect a 
paper to be forged, they say it fabricate. 

Pabricate (fe-brikek), v. [f. 'L.fabricat- ppl. 
stem of fabricd-rcy f. fabrica Fabric sb."] . 

1. irans. To make anything that requires skill ; 
to construct, manufacture. Now rai-e. 

1598 Yong Diana 171 Wals fabricated by artificial! hand- 
1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 59 A guilty conscience .. 
is the devil’.s anvil on which he fabricates all those .sworas 
and spears. 1^8 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 235 God Fabri- 
cated the Earth. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, tn J??*- 
Hinges, .and other branches of hardware are fabricated 
here. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawingw. 134 Colourless Glass. . 
has never yet been fabricated. 1857 ^yHEWELL Hist. 
Induct. Sc, 1. 198 He is reported to have fabricated clocks. 


3 

1B72 Y EATS Grerwik Comm, 247 And sxlk was first fabricated 
xn that city [Tours], 

i*b. To fabricate about with*, to surround as 
with a framework of. Obs. 

1634 Herbert Trav, 64 This citie, the metropolis 

of Persia, is fabricated about with spacious gardens, 
c. with immaterial object. Also absol. 

1621 Burton Auai, Mel. 11. ix. ui. 328 Our later Mathe- 
matitians haue . . fabricated new systemes of the World, out 
of their own Dedalian heads. 1783 C. J. Fox Sp. E. India 
Bill 26 Nov., He was not vain enough to think, that any 
bill he could fabricate would be perfect. 18^ Bowen 
Logic ii. 43 The secret workshop in which nature fabricates 
cognitions and thoughts. 1875 Whctney Life Lang. ii. 19 
The tens of thousands(of\vords]which might be fabricated. 
*t*d. Used for: To produce factitiously. Obs. 
1776 ’Th. PERaVAL Philos.t Med. Exp. Essays HI. 274 
The miliary eruption is frequently fabricated by .. heating 
remedies and forced sweats. 

2. In bad sense : To * make up ’ ; to frame or 
invent (a legend, lie, etc.) ; to forge (a document). 

*779 J- ^looRE I'iesoSoc, Fr. (1789) L xl. 349 The whole 
story w.as fabricated. ^ 1790 Paley Horar Paul. i. 5 An 
impostor who was fabricating a letter in the name of St. 
Paul. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages ix, (1819) 346 Every saint 
[had] hts legend, fabricated in order to enrich the churches 
under his protection. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 391 
Numerous lies, fabricated by the priests.. were already in 
circulation. ^ 1873 Act 36-7 l^ict. c. 71 §33 If any person. , 
wilfully fabricate in whole or in part, . . any voting paper. 
Hence Fa'bricated ppl. rr., Fa'bricating vbl. sb. 
1630 \yADSW0RTH Pilgr. vU.67 Hts Art in contriuing and 
fabricating of Ships, and Gallyes. 1796 A. M. Johnson 
Monmouth 11. 65 While the secret senemes of diabolical 
revenge were fabricating. 1796 Morse Amer.Ceog. II. 542 
Among the fabricated articles, are great numbers of stoves. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 67 New fabricated 
republicks. 1805 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 43 This 
fabricated flight from Richmond was not among the charges. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxv.uSsC) 205 There is not a man 
..who would have given. .the countenance of his silence to 
a fabricated claim. 

Falirication (febrikvl-Jsn). [ad. L. fabrica- 
iion-cm, n. of action f. fabricare to Fabiiicate.] 

1. The action or process of fabricating (sense i 
of the vb.) ; construction, fashioning, manufacture ; 
also, a particular branch of manufacture. Now rare. 

16^7 Hale Prim. Orig. Matt. iv. i-j29o Plato, .falls into 
conjectures, attributing, .the Fabrication of the Body to the 
Ditex Deo or Angels, 1710 Berkeley /Vi«c. Hum. Knerwt. 

I. § 62 The Fabrication of all those Parts and Organs be 
not absolutely necessa^ to the producing any effect. 1790 
Burke Fr, Rev. 44 The fabrication of a new government 
is enough to fill us with disgust. 1845 R. \V. Hamil- 
ton Pop. Edue. in, (ed. a) 37 Our woollen, cotton, and silk 
fabrications have drawn out an immense amount of artiians. 
1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 10^ Materials which have each xn 
tbeH* turn served for the fabrication of implements. 

concr. i6o2 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (16x2) 356 Seuerus 
his forced vallle, with other strong.. fixbrications. 

2. In bad sense : The action of fabricating or 
‘ making up ’ ] the invention (of a statement) ; the 
forging (of a document). Also concr. An inven- 
tion ; a false statement ; a forgery, 

1790 J. Bruce Source 0/ Nile II. 151 Fabrications of 
people that never have been io Abyssinia. x8i^ Sir W. 
O. Russell Crimes ^ Misdemearwurs iv. xxvii. § i The 
fabrication and false making of the whole of a ivritten in- 
strument . . will amount to forgery, 1839 Tiiirlwall Greece!. 
vii. 257 What is said to have happened might have been in- 
ventea, and the occasion and motives for the fabrication 
may be conceived. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages II. xiii. 
83 The common account of his death is a mere fabrication. 
x88o T. A. Spalding Eliz, Demonol. 46 Stories. , that had 
too inconvenient a basis of evidence to be dismissed as 
fabrications. 

Fabricative (frebrik^iv), a. [f. L. stem fa- 
briedi- : see Fabricate and -rvE.] Having the 
power or quality of fabricating ; tending to fabri- 
cation. 

1793 T. Taylor Oral, jlulian 142 Forms subsist in Nature 
fabricative, but not intellective. 1844 Marg. Fuixer Worn, 
i^th C. (1862) 118 The first triad is demiurgic or fabrica- 
tfve, that is Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan. 

Fabricator (fe brike^tsj). [a. "L. fabricator^ 
f. fabricare : see Fabricate.] 

1. One who or that, which frames or fashions. 

c 164s Howell Lett. iii. ix, The Almighty labricalor of 
the Universe doth nothing m vain. *765 Ellis in Phil. 
Treats. LV, 283 These worms appeared evidently, instead 
of being the fabricators of it, to have pierced their way 
into the soft substance;. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vn. in. 
262 The grotesque genius of its fabricator. 1846 J. Bax- 
ter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 413 Domestic fabricators 
are too apt to fail in this particular, thinking that when 
they have mixed together a portion of sugar and fruit their 
labour is done. i8&» Farrar Orig. Lang. i. 26 The Deity 
as the fabricator of Adam’s language. 1863 Lyell Antiq. 
Man ix. (ed. 3) 166 They teach us that the fabricators of 
the antique tools, .were all post-glacial. 

2. In bad sense : One who frames a false state- 
ment or forges a document ; a forger, 

1795 Mason Ch. Mus. iiL 191 Hie Translator or Fabricator 
of the Works of Ossian. 1796 Bp. 'NhXSO^Apol. Bible 231 
Had they been fabricators of these genealogies, they would 
have been exposed at the time to instant detection. 1863 
hliss Braddon ElenttoPs Viet, HI. vL 82 The fabricator of 
a forged will. 

Fa’blricatOTpy, rare^^, [ad. XstX^'L.fabrt' 
edtori-us, f. fabricare : see Fabricate and -ory.] 
Tending to fabricate. 


1855 C/iaw3. yml.fN. 66 Neither Youth melodramatic 
. .nor Antiquary fabricatory. 

Fabricatress. [f. Fabricator + -ess.] ^A 
female who fabricates.’ 

1846 Worcester cites Lee. 

’t' Fa’bricatlBce. Obs. Also q fabrycature. 
[f. L. stem fabriedt- : see Fabricate and -ure.] 
The action of fabricating ; construction, b. Me- 
thod or style of construction, c. Stnicture: 
'make*. 

x6oo Dymmok Ireland (1843) 37 The scite and fabrycature 
of which [forte] declare S' John Norris, .an ingener. 1607 
Topsell Serpents (1653) 643 In the fabricature of their 
Honey-combes, they [Bees] make the fashion according to 
the magnitude and figure of the place. 1641 Disc. Pr. 
Henry in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 523 The fashion and 
fabricature of the ships. 1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 
399 A Dragon., of such artificial! yet naturall fabricature. 
t Fa’brile, a. Obs. [a. OF. fabrile^ ad. L. 
fabril-is, f. faber artificer.] Of or belonging to a 
craftsman or his craft. Fabrile glue ; carpenter’s 
glne {L.fabnle g/uten). 

161X CoTGR., Fabrile, of, or belonging to the craft of a 
Smith, Mason, or Carpenter. 1661 Lovell //zVL Atiim. <5* 
Min. 22 The fabrile glue decoct in Water and applied, 
helpeth the teeth. 1^4 Evelyn Sylva {1776) 649 Trees, 
fitted, .for Timber and all other Fabrile employments. 1678 
Littleton Lat, Diet., P'abrile, or of Smiths \>’ox\i,fabrilis. 

Fabular (fre-bizHaj), a, [ad. L. fdbuldr-is, f, 
fdbttla (see Fable Pertaining to or of the 

nature of a fable, fabulous. 

1684 W. Baxter tr. Plutarch's Mor. (1694) IV. 87 These 
then are most of the Heads of this Fabular Narration. 
181X Lamb Guy Faux, The way which we take to per- 
petuate the memory of this deliverance is well adapted to 
keep up this fabular notion. 1850 Fraser's Mag, XLI. 
535 Simplicity, .is better adapted to fabular composition, 
i* Fa'bular, sb. Obs, [ad. late L. fdbuldrius, 
f. fabula Fable.] A narrator or recorder of tales 
or fictions. 

*585 Jewel Def, Apol. (i6ri) 279 That Great fond Ta- 
bular Simeon Metaphrastes. 

Fabulate (frebi/H^it), v. [f, L. fabuldt- ppl. 
stem of fdbuldri to speak, f. fabula Fable sb.] 
i* L a. trafis. To relate as a fable or myth. b. 
intr. To talk or narrate in fables. Obs. 

x6i6 T. Adams Serm. fas. iii. 8 Wks, (1629) 143 Guarded 
..as.. it v-’ere with Gyants xn an Inchanted towre, as they 
fabulate, x6^ Heywood Gunaik. i. 17 This historie..is 
with much nimble, .witte fabulated by Ovid. 

2. trans. To invent, concoct, fabricate. 

2856 Bushnell Serm. Living Sttbj., Tabulating visit and 
vision to express his grief. 

t Fabxua’tion, Ohs."-^ [aH.lj. fdbulatidn-em, 
n. of action i. fdbuldrt : see prec.] The action of 
fabulating. 

1727-36 Bailey, Fahulaiton, the moralizing of fables, 
m Ash. 

Fabniator (fse’bi/HiJksi). [a. L. fdhuldtor, 
agent-n. f. fdbuldri (see Fabulate).] One who 
fabulates or relates fables ; a story-teller. 

1604 Aberdeen Reg. 24 Oct (Spalding Club) II. 264 He 
that happinnis to be fabulatour, to bring his candill with 
him. 1^8 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 1. iy. § 17. 398 Looking 
upon this Orpheus, not as a meer Fanciful Poet and Tabu- 
lator. I 70 X Grew Cosrit. Sacra iv. iii. 170 An historical 
Point, which no Tabulator would have thought of. x8oi 
Strutt Sports 4* Past. iir. iii. 163 He desired the fabu- 
lator to tell him longer stories. 1841 DTsraeli Amen. 
Lit, (1867) 72 The great then had Tabulators or tale-tellers, 
as royalty has now. .its readers. 

Fabiue, obs. var. Fable sb. and v. 

Fabulist (fe’bixHist). [ad. F, fahuliste^ f. L. 
fdbttla : see Fable sb. and -I8T.] 

1. One who relates fables or legends ; a composer 
of apologues. 

*593 Mundy Def. Contraries 12 The fabulists feigned 
Acteon to be turned into a Hart. 1682 Dudley LigJtt io 
Paradise 93 Fortune, who.. by the fabulist, is represented 
with a great Complaint in her mouth upon that occasion. 
*757 Foote Author Prol., The Grecian fabulist, in moral 
lay, Has thus address’d the writers of this day. x8« fehn- 
soniana 256 The fabulists frequently make the wolves con- 
verse with the lambs. 1874 Farrar Christ 45 The fabu- 
lists of Christendom, .surround Christ’s boyhood with a blaze 
of miracle. 

t b. A professional story-teller. Obs. 

1605 B. JoNSON Volpone ir. i, Stale Tabarine, the fabu- 
list. 1698 R. Fercusson Viesv Ecclcs. 84 The Sallaries 
Buffoons, Fabulists or Revelers. 

2. One who invents falsehoods. 

1625 Bp. Hall Public Thanksgiving Wks. 1837 V. 220 
Those bold Fabulists, .take a course to c^t themselves into 
that pit, whence [etc,]. 1794 Paley Evid. 11. iii. (1817) 87 
The mind of a forger or a fabulist. 1836-7 Sir W. Hami^ 
TON Afetaph. (1877) I. iii. 47 The former [Herachdes] is 
confessed to have been an egregious fabulist. 1841 D Is- 
raeli Amen. Lit. (1867)151 The most ingenuous of voyagers 
has been condemned as an idle fabulist. 

tFaTjuli'stic, a- Obs. rare-', [f. prec. + 
-IC.] Given to be a fabulist ; devoted to the com- 
position of fables or apologues. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Sir G. Nonseiice Wks. n. 2/2 
Esop, that old fabulisticke Phrygian. 

+ Fa-bulize, S'. Obs. [f. L. fabt^-a Fable + 
-IZE.] a. inlr. To invent fables, b. trans, lo 
concoct, invent, c. To relate as 
sentence as obj, d- To dress up as a fable. 
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2612 tr. BeitvenuiSs Passenger i. 1. § 19. 71 Endlesly 
nmong themselves they fabulize, nourish the misterj’.^ 1633 
T« 'Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 16 They did bat fabulize an 
apish imitation of God’s truth. ^1738 G. Smith Ciir. Relat. 
II. 530 The Persians fabulize in their Alcoran, that [etc.] 
j8x8 G. S. Faber Herx Mosaicx I. 251 It is utterly im* 
possible that it [the Pentateuch] could thus grossly have 
fabulized. 

Hence Fa’bjilizedj^/.a. Fa’bulizing and 
ppl.a. 

18x9 G. S. Faber Dispensations (1823) I. 241 Their 
fabuhzed history, z8x6 ^ — Ori,^. Pa^an Idol. J. 3x5 The 
very wildest style of oriental fabulizing. /did. II. 502 
The fabulizing monks of the holy sepulchre, /did. III. 334 
* A fabulizing martyrolog)’. 

+ Fabiuosef a. Ois. [ad. L. fabtilos-us, f. 
fabula-. see Fable ji.] Fond of fables, myths, or 
enigmas; =Fabulou.s i. 

1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles in. 76 They [the Cabalistsl grew 
so vain and fabulose that [etc. J. Ibid. 152 These faoulose 
hlonkes mhee many of their own fantastic allegoric Fables 
iherew'ith. 1727-36 Bailev, Fabulose. feigned, full of fables. 

FaTjulosity (ftebirrV'siti). [ad. F. fabulosite, 
ad. 'L.fSbtildsjtdt-ein, f. fdbuldsiis : see prec.] 

1 . The quality of being fabulous; fabulousness, 

a. Of persons: Fondness for narrating or inventing 
fables. 

1599 Adp. Abbot Descr. iPorld^ Chaldea (1634) 112 In 
their [Chaldeans’] fabulositie they would report that they 
had .. Observations for five and twenlie thousand years. 
xj546 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. i. vi. 23 The fabulositie of 
those times. 

b. Of a composition, narrative, etc. : Fabulous 
or mythical character ; fictitiousness. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 489 Some.. more civilly 
avoiding the fabulosity of this tale say [etc.]. x6;?8 Cud- 
worth Iniell. Syst. 236 Plato . . doth but , . slily jear it, 
plainly insinuating the fabulosity thereof. X74x Warburton 
Div. Legat. II. vi. ii. 490 He supposed the fabulosity of 
that [Book of Job] concluded against the real existence of 
the Patriarch. 1777 Johnson in Mad, D'Arhlapf's Early 
Diary^^j Mar., 'There is not.. much of the spirit of fabu- 
losity in this Fable. 

f 2 . quasi-r^7«rr. Something fabulous ; a fabu- 
lous statement, fable. Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 605 That, .posterity ensuing may 
yet be acquainted with their fabulosities. i68x H, hloRE 
E.rp. Dan. Pref. 48 The ridiculous fabulosityof Enoch and 
Elias their coming again in the Flesh. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia 1. Pref. 8 These form historical matters of 
singular interest if they be investigated from facts In con- 
tempt of fabulosity. 

Fal^ulons (fce*bi/?l9s), a. [ad. L. fdhulds^ 
?/j, f. fdbiiia : see Fable sb. and -ous. Cf. 
buUitx.'] 

1 . Of a Iverson (or anything personified) : Fond 
of relating fables or legends, given to fabling. 

Now only with sbs. like historian, chroniclerx cf. sense 3. 
1546 'iiKL&Eng. Votaries n.(i55x) xo Wherof. .the fabulouse 
poetes reporteth [Venus] to be engendered. 1591 Shaks. 
1 Hen, VI, 11. ill. x8, 1 see Report is fabulous and false. 1637 
R. Humphrev tr. St. Ambrose i. 26 Aristotle, .holdeth God 
to bee. .no otherwise then the fabulous Poets have feigned. 
c 1650 Cowley Death Crashato 28 Wanton as Girls, as old 
Wives, Fabulous 1 1805 N. Nicholls in Corr. with Gray 
(1843) 43 An author . . never fabulous except when he gave 
the relations of others. X864 Burton Scot Abr. I, i. 2 
Boece and our other fabulous chroniclers. 

t b. P'ond of listening to fables or stories. Ohs. 
1589 Puttenham Eng Poesie 1. vii. (Arb.) 30 The Clergy 
of that fabulous age. 1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 12 
It was Plato’s Custome to hide his choicest opinions, under 
the figure of some Fable . , lest he should ., displease the 
fabulous people. 

2 . Spoken of or celebrated in fable or myth; 
fabled, mythical. [So L.Jdbulostts.] 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 91 Atlas, the most fabulous moun- 
taine of all Africke. 1887 Swinburne Locrine Ded. viii, 
Milton’s.. lips have made august the fabulous air. 

3 . Of a narrative : Oi the nature of a fable or 
myth, full of fables, unhistorical, legendarj^. 
2 'abttlous age, period, etc. : one of which the ac* 
counts are chiclly or entirely mythical. 

iSSSl^uEN Dec.ides2s$ Such thynges as haue bjm wrj'tten 
. .of the places where they growe are all fabulous and false. 
1656 M. Ben Israel I'ind, ytidxoruvt in Phenix (170S) 
II. 401, 1 have seen a fabulous Narrative of the Proceedings 
of a great Council of the Jews. 17x2 Philips Distrest 
Mother Pref., A Matter of Fact, .far removed into the dark 
and fabulous Ages. X776 Adam Smith IV. N. i. xi. I. 214 
The storj*. .is in a great measure fabulous. 1855 H. Rekd 
Lect. Eng Hist. iii. 78 The fabulous chronicles of those 
ages, 187* Yeats Techn. /list. Comm. 60 The Chinese 
possess, .tficir fabulous and semi-hlstorical periods. 

4 . Of alleged existences or facts : Belonging to 
fable, mythical, legendary. 

Holinsheo Citron, I. 121/1 \\Tiich because In 
the iudpement of the most it may seeme mecre fabulous, 
we will omit and passe ouer. 1644 Milton Areop. 4 
’lliosc fabulous Dragon’s teeth. x737CnF.STERF. lVl•s.{l^^’J) 
1.70 The fabulous birth of Minerva. 1833 Lyell Prine. 
Geol, 111. 330 The former existence of the Atlantis of 
Plato.. may be true in geology*, although fabulous as an 
historic.al event. X87S Jowett /'Into (ed. 2) 111. 69 Winged 
dragons and other fabulous monsters, 

f b. Of a doctrine, error, or notion : Jkised on 
or originating in fable or fiction. Obs. 

160a Warscr Aid. Eng. lipit. (1612) 351 Our Historic 
auoideth not the suspilioti of some fabulous eirours. X651 
lioRBFS /..ndatk. IV. xUv. 334 Their fabulous Doctrine 
concerning D.xmons. X794 P.mse Uitle\ I'he Age of Re.ason, 
being an mvoiigation of true and of fabulous 'ITieoIog)*. 


6 , a. Resembling a fable, absnrd, ridiculous. 
rare. b. Such as is met with only in fable ; 
beyond the usual range of fact ; astonishing, in- 
credible. 

a. 1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. iv. 50 How vayne 
and fabulous is it, to iudge the Chirch alredy in euerj’ 
part holy and spottlesse, wherof all the members are spotty 
and verj’vncleane. x6xx ToURNEur..« 4 //r. Trag ii. vi, Tush t 
these idle dreames Are fabulous. 1853 Brimley Ess. 278 The 
pretence is fabulous. 

b. 1609 Holland /!;«;//. Marccll. 228 With a fabulous 
and incredible multitude [L. entn 7 nnltitudine fabulosal. 
1822-56 De Quincey Confess. Wks. I. 234 foot-n.. Accord- 
ing to the modern slang phrase, I had.. used ‘fabulous’ 
quantities [of opium]. 1852 ^Iiss Mitfobd in L’Eslrange 
Li/c\W. xui.237 His [Daniel Webster’s] passionforfish. .is 
something fabulous. 1857 Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) 
II. xii. x8 Houses, .let at fabulous rents. 1859 Macauuvy 
JV. Pitt, Misc. Writings (1889) 431 He found that the waste 
of the servants’ hall was almost mbulous. 

Pabillo’asly(f£e‘bi??l 3 sIi), adv. [f. prec. + 

In a fabulous manner or degree. 

1 . After the manner of a fable or fiction ; as in a 
fable. 

1598 Grenewev Tacitus* Atm. vi. vii. (1604) 131 These 
things are vneertaine and fabulously augmented. x6x3 
Selden Hotes on Drayton's Polyolb. viii. (1622) 122 Giants 
. .fabulously supposed begotten by spirits upon Dioclesian’s 
or Danaus’ daughters. 164S Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
VI. vi. 29s This they terme mytbicon or fabulous, because 
the account thereof, .is fabulously or imperfectly delivered. 
1794 Sullivan Vie^v Nat. II. 467 The voyages, indeed, 
are fabulously narrated. 1856 Lever Martins of Cro* M„ 
Sy It w’ould read fabulously enough. 

2 . In deviation from the fact ; fictitiously, falsely. 

*593 Norden spec. Brit., Afsex. 1. 36 As is (though as 

I take it) fabulouslie reported. x6o8 B. Jonson Masque 
at Ld. Hadington's Marriage Induct. Wks. (i6i6> 934 The 
place from whence, as I haue been, not fabulously, informed, 
the. .Radcliffes. .tooke their name. 2726 Leoni Albertis 
Archit. I. 39b, A certain Spaniard .. was fabulously said 
to. .see the lowest Veins of Water that run under ground. 

3. To a fabulous degree ; greatly, immensely. 

1845 S. Austin Ranhe's Hist. Ref. II. 247 His cruelties 

have been fabulously exaggerated. Mod. He is reported to 
be fabulously wealthy. 

!Fa*bulousness. [f. as prec +-ness.] The 
quality or state of being fabulous, a. Of a person ; 
Fondness for fables; proneness to fiction or inven- 
tion. b. Of a narrative, etc. ; Resemblance to a 
fable ; fabulous, fictitious or mythical character. 

a. x6zx CoTCR., Fabulositl, fabulousnesse, th' inuention 
of lyes, tales, fables, or fained reports. z68o Dodwell Tiuo 
Lett, Advice ^i6or) Their [the Rabbins'] notorious fabu- 
lousness. X7XX Brit. Apollo III. 2/x The Fabulousness of 
the Poets. X775 Johnson IV, /si. Scot. Wks. X. 329 His 
[Boethius’s] fabulousness, if he was the author of the fictions, 
IS a fault for which no apology’ can be made. 

b. 1587 Golding De Momay xxx. 488 The fondness and 
fabulousness thereof appeereth in this. 1662 Stilusofl, 
Orig. Sacr, i. \\. heading. The fabulousness of the Hero- 
ical age of Greece, xyos Echard Eccl. Hist. m. iv. 386 He 
aftervyards wrote two letters .. to show the fabulousness of 
the histoty of Susanna. X807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 
Pref. 5 Ine ancient history of North-Brilain, whatever 
might be its fabulousness. 1837 Arnold in Stanley Life «5' 
Corr. (184^) IL viii. 101 To notice with a grave remark 
as to their fabulousness, the peculiar marvels of the 
storie.s. 

Faburden. ADisic. Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms ; 
5 faburdou, -thon, -thyn, 6 fabourdoun, 6-7 
iaburthen, 6- faburden. [a. Fr. faux-botirdon 
(Ch. D^Orleans a 1466), i.e.J^//.r false + bourdon 
Bourdon 2 .] 

1 . ‘ One of the early systems of harmonizing a 
given portion of plain song or a canto fermo, 
afterwards used as a term for a sort of harmony 
consisting of thirds and sixths, added to a canto 
fermo ’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

14., Chilston in Hawkins Mus. (X776) II. 228 

Faburdun hath but two sightis, a thyrd aboue the plain- 
song in sight, the which is a syxt fro the treble in uoice; 
and euen wyth the plain-song m sight, the wheche is an 
eyghth from the treble in uoise. [x462_W. Wey /tin. 11. 
(Ko.xb.) 96 Cantabamus in honore Dei et beate DIarie 
Magnificat, in faburihon. 1484 Visitations of Southwell 
Minster (Camden) 46 In canlanao faburdon non servat 
ritum chori.] 1501 Douglas /Vt/. Hon. i. xlii, In modula- 
tion hard I play and sing Fabourdoun, pricksang, discant. 
*5*9 IVill J. Rohynson (Somerset Ho.), Preestes. .whiche 
shall singe playn songc and faburden. 1590 J. Burel 
Queen's Entry Edin. xx. in Collect. Scot. Poems \\. (X709) 
5 Fabourdon fell with decadence, With pricksang, and the 
singing plane. * 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., Here 
is an example, first the plainsong, and then the Faburden. 
a 1789 Burnea* Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) II. ii. 139 What has since 
been called Counterpoint or in old English, Faburden. 

2. a. The undersong ; ==, Burden q. 

1587 Gascoigne Flo^vcrs 04 When the descant sings 
in treble tunes above.. let fa uurtben say below I livM 
and didc for love. 1587 — Ferdinando Y ij b, His mistressc 
liked ..to sing faburaen under him. x6^ Pavimelia 70 
’Phe fourth must sing the Faburthen [Borne, borne on tlie 
first line of the slave]. 1622 R. Tisdale Lawyer's Philos., 
Sighing a sad faburthen from my quill To iby more nimble 
warblings. 

b. The refrain; =IiunDEK lo. 

X580 Lylv (Arb.) 308 Least thou come in againe 

with thy fa-burtncn. 1596 NAsnE.yrt^mr IValden Kivb, 
Hee was accustomed to make it the Fa burden to annie 
thing hee spake, a 2636 Fitz-Geffrav Bless. Birihd. (x85i) 

H 7 Be sure no better strainc then this can be The sweet 
iburthen, to their melodic. 


. 3 . A legend, motto. 

*594 Nashe Unfoii. Trav. 52 On his target he had a 
number of crawling Avormes kept vnder by a blocke,’ the 
faburthen speramus lucem. 

4 . attrib. quasi-^r^^*. ? High-sounding. 

XS96 Lodge IVits Miserie 9 Mirabile, miracitloso, stn, 
pendo, and such faburthen words. 

t Fac (feek). Pnnting. Obs. [Short for Fac- 
totum.] = Factotum 2 . 

1B41 Savage Diet. Art Printing 221 The next descent 
was for the letter-founders to cast the ornament in tj^pe 
metal, and pierce it for general use, and these cast orna- 
ments for letters were called Facs. 

Pac : see Fegs. 

Fa9a*dal, a. rare. [f. next 4- -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a fa9ade or fa9ades. 

1879 [Lingham] Science of 7 'asie y. 144 If a bye-Iaiv were 
made enforcing fa9adai uniformity in other blocks. 

Facade (fasa’d). [a. F. facade, f. face, after It. 
faccidta, f. faccia Face j^.] 

- 1 . The face or front ot a building towards a 
street or other open place, csp. the principal front 
X656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 27x7 Berkeley Tour in 
Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 534 We observed the fa9ades of many 
noble^buildings. 1756^ tr. Keysleds 'Prav. (X760) II. 307 
The inner fajade was repaired by Bernini. 1839 J- L. 
Stephens Trav. Greece, etc, 88/1 The fafade of the palace 
is unequalled, 187* Browning Fifine cx, Shadow sucked 
the whole Facade into itself, 
b. iransf. and fg. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xviii. (1852) 407 Beneath a facade 
of columnar lava, we ate our dinner. 1875 E. White Life 
in Christ ni. xviii. (1878) 230 The whole facade of the Evan- 
gelical theolog>». 

II 2. (See quot.) 

1796 Morse Geog. I.'7S4 Their estates [in Demerara] 

are regularly laid out in lots along the sea shore, called 
facades. 

Paccion, Paccious, obs. ff. Faction, Factious. 
Face sh. Also 4 faas, 4-5 fas(e, 5 faz. 
[a. Fr. face, corresp. to Pr. fassa. It faccia 
popular Lat. facia, altered form of facies form, 
figure, appearance, hence face, visage, represented 
directly by Pr. fatz, Sp. faz, haz, Pg. face. The 
etymology of X,. facies is uncertain : some scholars 
refer it to facS^re to make; others to the root fa-> to 
appear, shine (cf. fac-em torch). 

The general sense ‘ form, appearance which in Latin 
was app. the source of the more specific use * visage, coun- 
tenance is in many of its Eng. applications apprehended 
as a transferred use of the latter, and has received a special 
colouring from this association. On this account the more 
restricted sense is here placed first.] 

I. L The front part of the head, from the fore- 
head to the chin ; the visage, countenance : a. in 
man. (In Anat. sometimes with narrowed sense, 
as excluding the forehead ; see quot. 1831.) 

c X290 .S. Eng. Leg. 169/2178 More blod bar nas in al is. 
face. 1340 Hampole Pr, Const, 772 Als a man waxes aide 
. . his face rouncles ay mare and mare, e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
2460 Vp bey sterte euerechon ; & be-held him on b® fas* 
c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 14T The secunde chapitle of 
woundes of b® face, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 15^1) 3 
My face thou may not se. x^x Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 75 
Their Hats are pluckt about their Eares, And halfe their 
Faces buried in their Cloakes. 1667 Milton P. L. r. 600 
His face Deep scars of Thunder had intrencht. 1707 
Flover Physic. Pulse. IVatch 374 Uneasiness from drj’- 
ness and redness of the Face. 2759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
1. xxi, The least hint of it was enough to make the blood 
fly into his face. 1762 Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(1765) I. ii. 24 Such jn'ramids on their heads, that the face 
became the center of the body. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's 
Anat. 95 The Face, properly speaking, .extends vertically 
from the upper edge of the nasal bones to the chin. 

b. in lower animals. 

253s Coverdale fob xli. 14 Who openeih the dore of his 
face? for he hath horrible lethe rounde aboute. x6xi Bible 
Ezek. X. 14 The face of a lion, and.. the face of an eagle* 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 532 His grim Face a Bull’s 
Resemblance bears. 2741 Chambers Cycl., Face , . . some- 
times called bill, or beak ; sometimes snout, etc, 1784 Cow* 
PER Task V. 785 Brutes graze the mountain-top, Avith faces 
prone. 1845 .S. Palmer Pentaglot Diet. s.v., 'Jlie face of 
birds comprehends the ophthalmic regions, cheeks, temples, 
forehead, and vertex ; — of insects, all the parts situated be- 
tween the labrum andprolhor.'vx. 

c. transf. A representation of a human vis.igc. 
2488 /.if, 7 'reas. Acet, Scot. (1877) 1. 85 Item, a ring Aviiha 

face. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v, ii. 649 He’s a. . Painter, for he 
makes faces. 1623 Webster Duchess of Malfi in. iii, That 
cardinal hath made more bad faces Avith his oppression than 
ever Michael Angelo made good ones. 2716 I'opc's IVXs., 
Basset.Tabte 33 Upon the bottom [of an Equipage] shines 
the Queen’s bright Face, xSox S/ortiug Mag. XVIII, 100 
No face but his own ; a saying of one who has no money in 
his pocket, nor no court cards in his hand. 2832 W. Irving 
Alhambra I. xxx Carved with fruits and flowers, inter- 
mingled Arith grotesque masks or faces. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. Ill, 503 Walker had arrived in London ,. His 
face Avas in every print shop. 

d. In popular names of plants, as Face and 
hood. Three (f two) faces in, under a (one) 
hood, the hcart’s-cajc, pansy {IHo/a tricolor); 
Face-in-hood, the aconile {Aconitum NapeUus). 

2548 Turner Names ^ Herbes (E. D. S.l 87 Trinitatis 
herba..\% called in enghsh two faces in a hoooe or panses. 
1562 Buli.eyn Bk. Similes Pamiris, or three laces in 
one hodde. a fjoo B, L. Diet. Cant. Crno, Hcarts-ease.. 
an Herb called. .I'hrcc Faces in a Hood.. or Pansies. 1771 
K. Warner Planfx IVoodfonl. 185 Ilcart’s-casc. I'hrcc 
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Faces under a Hood. X87&-86 Britten & Holland Euf^. 
Plani-n.f Face -and Hood {Vioia tricolor). lbid.y Kace-in* 
hood (Acouitiit/t Na/'cllns). 

2, Phrases, a, f From face to foot — ^ixom head 
to foot’, t To know no faces : to have no respect 
of persons. To have two faces : to be gnilty of 
duplicity ; (of speech) to be ambiguous. In same 
sense, •f* To bear or carry Uvo faces under one hood. 

ri475 PoU Poems in ArcJt^ol. XXIX. 341 Two’fases in 
a hode is neuer to tryst. 1562 J. Hewood Pr<nK < 5 - E/i(cr. 
(1867) 338 Thou berest two faces in one whood. *580 
North Plutarch (i 6‘76)22^ Icetes had carried two faces in 
one hood, and. .was become a Traytor.^ 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
II. ii. 112 From face to foot He utis a thing of Blood. 1633 
Earl ^Iasch. Al MondoU6:^6) 54 Disease and Death know 
no faces. 2889 Barrie Windo^o in Thrums 296 Persons 
whose speech had two faces, 

b. To look {a fersofiy etc.) in the face : to con- 
front, meet with a steady gaze that implies courage, 
confidence, or (sometimes) defiance ; alsoy^. To 
shew one's face : to put in an appearance, to appear : 
lit. andyff". 

*537 Thersiies in Harl. Dedsley 1 . 408 Appear, sir, I 
jfray you, dare ye not show your face? 2561 Norton & 
Sackv. Gorhoduc i, i, Aurore. .for love or shame Doth long 
delay to show her blushing face. 2566 Gascoigne, etc. 
yocasta II. ii, Boldly to looke our foemen in the face, a 2662 
Hevlin Laud 11. v. (1719) 20 , 1 dare look Death in the Face, 
and I hope the People too. 1706? Swift /F/t’f.(x883)X. 389 
Where exiled wit ne'er shews its face. 2748 Richardson 
Clarissa Wks. 1883 V. 56, I should be ashamed to show my 
face in public. 17& Cowper Tabled. 321 When Tumult., 
dared to look his master in the face. 2841 Longf. Pillage 
Blacksmith ii. He.. looks the whole world In the face, For 
he owes not any pian. 2863 Kingslev Waterdab. vi. (2869) 
250 The fairy looked him full in the face- 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 . iii. 218 Too clear to be misunderstood 
by anyone who looks the evidence in the face, 2882 Steven- 
son Nexo Arab. Nts. (1884) 294 He never so much as 
showed face at a window. 

c. In advb. phr. : Face downwards {foremost^ 
uppermost), etc. : with the face in the direction 
indicated. ( To fall) face on: = * face downwards 

iS^SLeisurc Ho. V. 332/2 He. fell face on into the water. 

d. Face to (earlier f o,nd, + for) face : looking 
one another in the face ; also attrlb. Face to face 
with ; looking in the face of, confronting ; ///. and 
f^s To see face to (ftt/iM) face ; ‘ without the in- 
terposition of other bodies ’ (J.), dearly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 03607 (Cott.) pair iot, hair gladdscip, 
qua can tell.. face wit face godd to se. 2340 Ayeub. 
W We him ssolle yzy face to face clyerlyche. a 2400-50 
Alexander 357 Make l>e to se same gode & k**selfe 
wakand Face to face all his fourme. 2535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 255 Tlie proud Pechtis . . face for face stude in 
tbair fais sicht. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 2 Of these 
matters, .we shall talke shortly face to face. 2632 Lmicow 
Trav. X. 400 Sir Walter Aston, .spoke seriously face to face 
with him tnere-anent. 2767 Gray in Corr. N. Nicholls (1843) 
69, I am come.. to congratulate you face to face on your 
good luck. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 600 The two 
armies were now face to face. 2861 T. A. Trollope La 
Beala I. vii. 155 The painter and the customer might never 
come face to face after all. 2864 Knight Passages Wrkg. 
Life I. i. 105, I ^vas,.to be face to face with great public 
things. 2875 Manning Mission H. Ghost ix. s6o We shall 
see God face to face, 2879 Froude Cxsar i. 5 When we 
are face to face with real men. 

aiirib. 2858 J. JIartineau Stud. Clir. 172 We are liable 
to lose the solemn face-to-face reality of the strife within us. 

J. H. Newman APfl. 379 The face-to-face antagonist. 
2865 Masson Pec. Brit. Philos, iv. 319 We possess an 
intuitive, or face-to-face knowledge of certain properties of 
matter. 

e. Mil. In words of command ; + Faces to the 
right, left, faces about *= right, left, about face 
(cf. Face v. 9 b) ; also fg. Hence, To ittrn face 
about, f again. 

2598 B, JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum, iii. i, Good Captayne, 
faces about, to some other discourse. 2625 Markham 6V»«/- 
diers Accid. 20 Faces to the right hand. Faces to the left. 
Faces about, or Faces to Reare. 2632 J. Hayw’ard tr. 
Biondis Erometia 77 He turned face againe with sword 
in hand. 2642 Lane. Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 65 They., 
turned faces about, and began to make head against us. 
2882 G. W. Cable Mad. Deiphiue\X\\. H had.. turned 
him face about from the way of destruction. 

f. To ihroztf, thrust, etc. (something) in (a per- 
son’s) face. lit. xiXiAfig. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 590 Who calles me Villaine? 
breakes my pate a-crosse? Pluckes off my Beard, and 
blowes it in my face ? c 2645 Howell Lett. (1655) iv. xxi- 58 
Who taints his soul may he said to throw dirt m Gods face. 
2760 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 53 You see him [Sterne]., 
ready to throw his periwig in the face of his audience. • 2852 
Thackeray Esmond 1. xiv, * I fling the w'ords in your face, 
my lord.’ 2856 Mrs. Browning Zr/]g'/j;iL)Vks.VI. 76 
God.. thrusts the thing we have prayed for in our face. 
2884 Miss Braodon Ishmael xxxi, His success was cast 
in his face as a reproach, 

g. In various Biblical Hebraisms. Before the 
face of: before, in advance of, in front of. To set 
ends face : to give a settled bearing or expression 
to the countenance. To put, set ones face against : 
to take up an attitude of determined hostility to- 
wards. T ■) set {pnds) face + for, to, tozuards : to 
take, etc. the direction of (a place); fg. to pur- 
pose, take the first steps to, tozuards. 

a r?oo Cursor M. 22757 (Cott.) Be-for he face o h^t kaiser 
angels sal his baner here, c 1325 Metr. Horn. 9, I send . . my 
messager.Bifor thi face thi word to her. <3x340 Hampole 


Psalter xvii. 46 , 1 sail less balm os dust bifore be Ihce of wynd. 
2388 WvcLiF Lex*. XX. 3 Y schal sette faste [2382 putte] my 
faceasens hym. 2535 Coverdale Markx. 2 , 1 sende my mes- 
saunger before thy face. [So in 2622 and 2881,1 *621 Bible 
Gen. xxxi. ai.He ..set his face toward the mount Gilead. 

— 2 Kings xii. 27 Harael set his face to goe vp to Jerusalem. 

— Isa. 1 . 7 Therefore haue I set my face like a flint. 2624 
Bp. "Hai-l Eem. fPks. (2660) xi Set your faces,. against a 
whole faction of vice. 2632 Lithcow Trav. x. 403, I set 
face from Court for Scotland. 2664 Etheredge Com. Re^ 
venge iv. vii. Set thy face then ; let me not see the remains 
of one poor smile. 2782 Cowper Exposi. 457 The poorest 
of the flock Are proud, and set their faces as a rock. 1827 
Scott Jrnl. (1890) II. 22, 1 can set my face to it boldly. 
<21862 Buckle Chnliz. (1875) III. v. 469 The first duty of 
every one is to set his face in direct opposition to what 
he believes to be false. ^ 2862 Lowell Biglozo P. Poems 
2890 11. 326 It’s high time.. to be settiii’ our faces To- 
wards reconstructin’ the national basis. 2884 Times (weekly 
cd.) 3 Oct. 14/2 We set our faces to the South. ' 

3. Viewed with reference to beauty, f To be in 
face : to be looking one’s best (cf. to be in voice). 

Full of face : ? beautiful (but perh. the meaning 
is = * full faced, florid’). 

In the A. V. only in the Apocrypha; the translators of 
the canonical books alw^iys use * countenance ' in this con- 
nexion. 

2592 Shaks. Tsvo Gent, hl i. 203 Say they haue Angells 
faces. 2608 — • Per. i. Induct., female heir, So buxom 
blithe, and full of face. 2621 Bible yudith xi. 2t There 
is not such a woman from one end of the earth to the other 
. .for beautie of face. 2722-4 Pore Rafe Lock i. ^ Some 
n^TTiphs there are, too conscious of their lace. 2773 (jOLDRM. 
Sioots to Cong. 1. 1, Is it one of my well-looking days child ? 
am i in face to day? 2842 Tennyson .SiV/crf 2 She was the 
fairest in the face. 2852 Procter (Barry Cornwall) Songs 
Ixxxiii. 3 No wealth had she of mind or face To win our 
love, or raise our pride. 

4. With reference to its position in the front of 
the body, or as the part presented to encounter. 
In many phrases, some of which merely express 
the notion of confronting or opposition, without 
any reference to the lit. sense. Cf. 2 d. a. 
meet (a person) in the face : to confront directly. 
To have the wind in onc*s face ; Hi. and fg. To 
shut the door iuy^ttpon (a person’s') face*, lit. andyf^, 

£2430 Ly^, Dochas i. x. (1544) 15 h, She made her ordi- 
nauncc.,With Zisara to meicn in the face. 1652 Lithcow 
Trax>. vtl 303 The Venetian Factor, .shutting his gate vpon 
my face. 27x0 Brit. Apollo HI. 3/2 When ih’ Wind’s In 
your Face, Your Wit grou's apace, a 2732 T. Boston 
Crook in Lot (1805) 27 People ply their business with skill 
and Industry, but the wind turns in their face. 2768 Sterne 
Sent. youm. Wks, 2885 II. 640 'Tis shutting the door of 
conversation absolutely in bis face. x8i8 Bvron yuan 1. 
clxiv, The door was fasten’d in his legal face. 1888 Bryce 
A filer. Commw. 1 . xiv, 193 Seldom meeting them in the 
face or reaching a decision which marks an advance, blod. 
A horse runs well with the wind in his face. 

b. To fly in the face of {y. person, etc.), lit. of a 
dog J Jig. to act in direct opposition to. 

*553 F. Wilson Rhei. (isSo) 203 Letie hym have his 
will, and he will file in thy face. x6io Br. Hall Apol. 
Broxtmists § 13 Let him shew them a Cudgel!, they flie in his 
face. 2689 Liyal BPs, 133 Shall he come and fly in the 
Face of the Prince? shall he say it is illegal ? 2749FJELDING 
Tom yones m, viti, Thackum held, that this was flying in 
Jlr. Allworthy’s face. 275* in Scots Mag, (1753) Oct. 494/r 
It was flying in the face of the legislature itself. 2876 
E. Fitzgerald Lett. (1889) I. 379 He has. .been.. apt to fly 
in the face of some who courted him. 2892 Nation 10 Dec. 
440/2 He had to fly in the face of adverse decisions. 

C. In {the) face of : (a) in front of, directly op- 
posite to; ip) face to face with, xvhen confronted 
with ; (<r) in defiance of, in direct opposition to, 
notwithstanding. 

(rt) 2766 T. Page Art Shooting 36 When a bird comes 
directly in your face. Contain your fire awhile. 2B79 Dowden 
Southey 14 He was for the first time in face of the sea: 

{b) 2872 S.MILCS Charac. iL (1876) 36 In the face of bad 
example, the best of precepts arc of but little avail. 2883 
Daily Nexus 31 Oct. 5/2 Not a man. .would seriously advise 
withdrawal in the face of a Chinese invasion.' 2885 Manch. 
Exam. 3 June 5/3 The difficulty of keeping up wages in 
the face of^a drooping market. 

(c) 2837 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. x. 461 They now 
assert here, in the face of facts that the cholera has ceased. 
2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 276 They were convicted 
in the face of the letter and of the spirit of the law.^ 1885 
Manch, Exam. 29 Oct, 5/3 Phnns, perscveringly carried out 
in the face of many discouragements. 

d. To make face to : to offer resistance to. rare, 
after Yv.faire face a. 

2829 W. Irving Cong. Granada x, (1850) 74 The king and 
his cotnmanders . . made face to the hloors . . repelling all 
assaults. 

5. Conte.xtually equivalent to: Sight, presence, 
in various phrases ; a. To fear, flee from, etc. the 
face of. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 953 (Cott.) 3 ®® flemed fra mi face 

c 2325 3reir. Ham. i salle be flemid awaye .Fra Goddes 
faz, til pin of helle. 2612 Bible Gen. xxxv. t Thou fleddest 
from the face of Esau. 2781 Cowper Retirement 768 
Judah’s promised king..Driven out an exile from the face of 
Saul. 

b. Before or in Hie face of: before the eyes of, 
in the sight of. f Before faces : in the public view, 
in company. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 20460 (Gott.) Bot 2 him^ saw bifore mi 
face ? c 2380 Sir Ferwnb. 292 pe man y trist an most for. 
sakeh me at my nede, & dra^p ys swenl bi-fore my fas. 
c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 846 pai had grace, And loue 
before be bischopc face ? 253* hloRc Con/ut. Tvtdale Wks. 


532/1 Ye shoulde see the whole summe and effecte of this 
tale, .before your face layed together. 2632 Lithcow Trav. 
Yiii. 370 The Prince, .causing euery one of them to recite 
the praise of Mahomet before his face. <12656 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 248^ Even the most carelesse boyes will 
be affraid to offend in the face of the monitor. 2659 B. 

H. \rris ParivaCs Iron Age 292 Arras, .was taken . , before 
the face of thirty thousand men. 2760 Goldsm. Cit. W. 
xviii. 3 A new-married couple more than ordinarily fond 
before faces. 

. C. To (a person’s) face : openly in his sight or 
hearing (implying frankness, effrontery or inde- 
corum). 

*553 T. Wilson Rhct. {1580) 188 You. .gave him a frumpe 
even to his face. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 91 Wilt thou 
flout me thus vnto my face ? 2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 

I. 231, I will not tell you to your face, that you are the 
Chrysostome of our Church. 2667 Denham Direct. Paint. 
11. VI. 29 Men that there pick his pocket to his face. 2782 
Cowper Expost. 283 Thy very children .. curse thee to thy 
face. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 638 Sharp. .read to 
their faces the whole service as it stood in the book. Mod. 
He does not like to be praised to his face. 

d. In the face of: in the sight or hearing of, 
in the presence of. • Alsoy^. In the face rf the 
sun, of day, etc. : openly. 

* 31 ^ Trevisa Barth. Do P.R. n. v. (1495) 31 Angels, .ben 
stable in the face of god. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 38 § 2 
Mariages . . contracte and solemnised in the face of the 
church. <126x8 W. Bradshaw in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. xc. 8 Sins, .committed in deepest darkness at;e ail one 
to him as if they were done in the face of the sun. 2722 
Addison Spect, No. 112 p 7 Pray for him in the Face of 
the whole Congregation. 2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 283 
If the contempt be^ committed in the face of the court, the 
offender may be instantly apprehended and imprisoned. 
*773 Mad. TP Nks!.\.k\ Early Diary ^diy, She does this in 
the fair face of day. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 19 
You will forfeit, in the face of all men, the character of 
faithful ministers of God. 2858 Buckle C/r//fr. (1873) II, 
viii. 509 'They broke open private houses, .in the face of day, 
2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 164 You proclaim in the face 
of Hellas that you are a Sophist. 

6. The countenance as expressive of feeling or 
character; a countenance having a specified ex- 
pression. 

CX330 Arth. .$• Mcrl. 1138 So gretliche sche awondred 
was That hir chaunged blod and fas. 2576 Fleming 
Panopl. Episi. 357 Thfty..wiih a smiling face promise us 
their benevolence. 2612 Shaks. Cymb. i. i. 23 They wears 
their faces to the bent of the kings lookes.^ 26x2 Bible 
Ezra ix, 7 For our iniquities have we. . bin deliuered to con- 
fusion of face. x6xz Webster White Devil 111. j, It would 
do well, iasiead of looking-glasses, To set one’s face each 
morning by a saucer Of a witch's congealed blood. 2624 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, 616 And all this with a face of 
sad pletie and stern mortification. 2676 ETHEREDCEyifriw 0 / 
Mode IV. i, I <. hate the set face that always looks as it 
would say, Come, love me. 2843 Macaulay Lake Rtgillus 
xii, With.. haggard face to his last field he came, 

b. To make, pull a {crooked, piiiful, wry, etc.) 
face : to distort the features. Hence the sb. is 
used colloq. for : A grimace. 

2570 North DonCs Mor. Philos. (1888) III. 184 The 
poore Birde when he saw hIr make that _face to him was 
halfe afraide. 260a Shak^ Ham. in. ii. 263 Leaue thy 
damnable Faces, and begin. 2604 Middleton Father 
Hubburd’s T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 72 The fantastical faces 
he coined in the receiving of the smoke. 2605 Shaks. Alacb. 
in. iv. 67 Why do you make such faces? 2723 Steele 
Englishman No, 7. 47 He Will, .make F.aces at the Burgun- 
dian Grape. 1856 Reade Never too late xlv, I shall pull a 
long face, 2873 Dixon Two III. xjv. viii. 113 The 

almoner made no faces at a dance. 2888 Mrs. H. Ward 
R. Elsmere II. ir, xviii, ‘The adjective is excellent’, she 
said with a little face. 2890 G. M. Fenn Double Knot I. i. 
71 Making what children call ‘ a face’, by screwing up her 
mouth and nose. 

7 . Command of countenance, csp. with reference 
to freedom from indications of shame; a ‘bold 
front’; impudence, effrontery, * cheek y To put 
out of face: to put out of countenance. To \bear, 
have the face ; to be sufficiently impudent. 

2537 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsley I. 401 He beareth not 
the face \yith me to try a blow. 15^ £k. Com. Prayer 
Communion, With what face then, or with what coun- 
tenaunce shalye heare these wordes? 2602 Shaks. ytd. C. 

V. i. IX Thinking by this face, To fasten in our thoughts 
that they haue courage. 2^7 — Cor. iv. vi. ti6, I haue 
not the face To say, beseech you cease. 2654 Warren lln- 
beliez'ers 85 He a man of that face and fore-head. 2719 
De Foe Crusoe(i8^o) II. vi. 148 With what face can I say 
anything? 2735 Pope Prol. Sat. 36 To be grave, exceeds 
all Pow’r of face-^ 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. (1840) 140 None 
are more blest with the advantages of face than Doctor 
Franks. i8zi Sir J. D. Paul Rouge et Noir 45 Vice itself 
affects propriety That puts your vulgar virtue out of face. 
2851 Longf. Gold. Leg.x Village Church, I wonder that anj’ 
man has the face To call such a hole the House of the Lord. 
286^ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xiv. v. 218 'The new Kur- 
Mainr. .conscious of face sufficient. 2890 Spectator i Nov., 
What an amount of ‘ face ’ it argues in him, 

b. To t push or shozv a face : to exhibit a bold 
front. To intn one's face : {U-S. slang) to obtain 
credit by impudence. 

. 2758-65 Goldsm! Ess. viii, There are three w’ays of getting 
into debt : first, by pushing a face. 28*7 Scott yrnl. (iSgo) 
II. 6 They might nave shown a face even to Canning. 2862 
Lowell Bigloxu P. Poems 1890 II. 286 Men that can run 
their face for drinks, an’ keep a Sunday coat. 

II. Outward form, appearance. 

8 . External appearance, look; also semblance 
of (anything). Formerly used botli of material 
and immaterial objects ; now rare except of imma- 
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terial objects in such phrases as To adopts caryy, 
put on a {the) face of. + (7h carr)*) a great face ; 
an appearance of importance, i* To have a face : 
to have an appearance, give promise of success. 

c Chaucer Part. Fontes 317 As Ale^, in the Pleynt 
of Kynde, Devyseth Nature of aray and face. <ri394 P» 
PI. Crede 670 pei schujden noujt after J>e face neuer folke 
demen. 1513 More in Grafton Ckron. II. 762 His part 
should have the face and name of a rebellion. 1565 Jewel 
Dcf. Apol, (1611) 137 This tale hath some face of truth. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 771 Monuments .. which 
beare any face of comelinesse or antiquity. 1674 R. God* 
FREY Inj. ff Ab. Physic Pref., That is a thing carries a 
great face with it. 1692 R. LTstrance JosephuP Antiq. 
IV. vi. (1733) 88 There was hardly any Face left of the 
Order, Piety and Devotion of former Times. X754 Hume 
Hist. Eng. I. xvi. 39^ France began gradually to assume 
the face of a regular avil government. 1760 Foote Minor 
1. Wks. 1799 1 . 247 Pillory me, but it nas a face. 1763 
Crokef, etc. Diet, Arts 4* Sc.^ Face of Plants^ among 
botanists, signifies theirgeneral appearance. 1782 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) XIII. 419 It Carnes no face of probability. 
1827 Scott yrnl. (1890) II. 35 Cade!) explained to me a 
Ian for securing tne copyright of the novels, which 
as a very good face. jB6o H. Goucer 2 Yenrs* 
Prisonm. Bumiah 41 , 1 profeSsed my ignorance of the touch 
of gold and the face of silver. 1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. 

i. (1866) s Vicarious, .is a word that carries always a face of 
substitution. xB88 BRVCEArner. Comnno. III. xcv. 356 The 
problems of the world, .are always putting on new faces. 

b. \ At prune face^\u. privia facie \ at, in, on 
the first face : at the first appearance or look, at 
first sight. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns in. 870 This accident . . was . . so 
lyke a soth, at prime face. 1430 Lyog. Chron. Troy ii. 
xiii, At piy'me face, whan he came to towne, 1563 T. Gale 
Antidot. Pref. s Although it seeme harde..at the first face, 
yet folow thou styll the counsell. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. {1885) 7 Naitur schawes furth Britannic 
all that it has at the first face. 1641 Shirlf.y Cardinal in. 

ii, Though at the first Face of the object j’our cool bloods 
were frighted. x8io Svd. Smith Wks. (1859) 1 . 192/1^ A 
narrative, which, on the first face of it, looked . . much like 
truth. 1826 E. Irving Babylon I. 11. 120 In the very first 
lace and showing of the thing. 

H c. » Phase (perh, confused with that word). 
1646 Sir T, Browne Psaid, Ep. vi. i. 278 In what face or 
position of the Moone, whether at the prime or full, or 
soone after. 17x1 Skaftesb. Charac. n. v. (1737) 11 . 332 
This was not a Face of Religion I was like to be enamour’d 
with, 

9, Visible state or condition; aspect. To put 
a new face upon : to alter the aspect of. 

1587 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. no To stirre up 
.such an e.Yquisite face of the church as we imagine. 2592 
Davies l/n/nort. Soul Introd, xxxv, The Face of outward 
Things we find, Pleasing and fair, 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 694 Wee may reade Gods displeasure on the face of 
heaven. 2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. I. 8 Ly vie. .stayed 
not a little to consider the new face he would have put upon 
the Commonwealth. 2722 Dc Foe Plague (1754) 19 The 
Face of London was now indeed strangely alter'd. 2782 
Hisi, Europe in Ann. Reg. 24/a The arrival of so many 
ships, .caused a new face of affairs. 2820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. I. 2ts A pensive quiet reigns over the face of nature. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 284 The traces left by ages of 
slaughter and pillage were still distinctlyperceptible,, in the 
face of thecountr>\ 

b. Of a country : The configuration ; assem- 
blage of physical features. Also, f a description 
of the same. 

2673 Temple Ohserv. United Prov. "Wks. 1731 I. 43 
Changes, .made in the Face and Bounds of Maritime Coun- 
tries.. by furious Inundations. 2682 Cotton Wond. Peak 
(ed, 6) 309, I almost believ’d it, by the Face Our masters 
give us of that unknown place. 2779-82 Johnson L. P.t 
Addison Wks. III. 47 Comparisons of the present face of 
the country with the descriptions left us by the Roman 
Doets. 2792 Gquv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) 
JI. 236 The miliLnry face of that countrj' is understood with 
perfect exactness, 2850 Jephson Brittany vi. 78 The 
sun shone out, and I could observe the face of the country. 

10. Outward show; assumed or factitious ap- 
peamnee ; disguise, pretence ; an instance of this ; 
a pretext. Also, t To make a {^good^ greaf) face ; 
to set a face on. f To interpret ^vords) to wicked 
face : to put a bad construction upon. Now only 
in To put (formerly bear out, set') a good face on (a 
matter) : to make (a matter) look well ; to assume 
or maintain a bold hearing (with regard to). 

238a Wyclif 2 Cor. V. 12 Hem that glorien in the face fso 
Tisdale; 2622 and 1882 appearance], and not in the Iserte. 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aynion ix. 237 Lete . . here 
cute a good face as longe as we ben alyve. 1533 Bellen- 
DEN Livyw. (1822) 377 He interpret tnir wourdis ofPos- 
thumius to sa wikkit'face, that die said Postliumius suld 
..l>c odius..to the hale ordoure. 2533 More- 4 /<?/. xlrii. 
V'ks. 930/2 In some place of the same dyoces . . they haue 
m.'ulc a great face. 2542-5 Brinklow' Lninait. 96. The 
pore forgotten, except it be w'lth a few scrappes and bones, 
sent to Newgate for a face I 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 265 
'J 7 iey,,in.ade good face and shewe to fight with the Englishe 
men. 2577 Bullinget^s Decades (1592) 9 S Many. .haue 
the .skill,, to make a face as though .they Joued them 
Ifriends], 1500 H. SstiTii JVks, (2867) II. 309 If thou., 
have no cunning, but .set a face on things, then take heed 
how you adjure these spirits. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Gcr.d. 
Eng. r. lx. <2739) 118 [HeJ never invaded the liberties of the 
Commons by any face of Brerogative. n x68o Butler Rent. 
(1759I I. 278 They.. set a Face of civil Authority upon 
TjTanny. xjxt Dr. For. Plague (1754) 35 Tlic veiy Court 
. .pul on a Face of just Concern for the publick Danger. 
274B RtcHARO«i3N Clarissa Wk-s. 1883 VIII. iro 7 ^.n she 
may set the better face upon her gestation. 2867 Frue.man 


Norm. Conq, (1B76) I. iv. 232 Richer puts as good a face as 
he can on Hugh’s discomfiture. 

III. The part of a thing presented to the eye. 

11. The surface or one of the surfaces of any- 
thing. 

a. gen. Chiefly in phrases orig. Hebraistic, The- 
face ^ the earthy the deepy the waters. 

2^0 Hasipole Pr, Consc, 4892 pe lace of be erth sal brin 
with'out. 2382 Wyclif Gen. vii. 3 That the seed be sauyd 
v’pon the face of al erthe. 1553 T. Wilson Rhei. {1580) 176 
All menne, dispersed throughout the face of the yearth. 
2622 Bible Gen. 5 . 2 Darkenesse was vpon the face of the 
deepe : and the Spirit of God mooued ypon the face of the 
waters. 2632 Ltthcow Trav. iii. 102 The Women of the 
Citty Sio, are the most beauufull Dames, .upon the face of 
the earth. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 88 When there has been 
a great hoar-frost, .the. .CrystaUine beard . . usually covers 
the face of. .bodies. x6o8 Keill Th. Earth 

240 That great Deluge of waters which, .overflowed the Face 
of the whole Earth. 1791 Ess. Shootingi^^. 2)230 If.he 
is clad in a glaring colour, when the face of the country 
retains its verdure. 2887 Frith Autobiog. I. i. 3 Such 
schools, .being improved off the face of the earth, 
t b. Of a leaf in a book: =Sit)E. Ohs. 
c 2575 Fulke Confut. Doctr. Purgatory (2577) s, I will 
come to the third l^fe and second face. 2579 — Refut. 
Rastel 730 From the first face of the 64 leafe to the seconde 
face of the 47 leafe. 

+ c. AsiroL The third part of a sign of the 
zodiac, extending over 10 degrees in longitude. 
See also quot. 1819 . Obs. 

2426 Pci. Poems (1859) II. 139 His dwcllyng place Ameddis 
the hevene in the thrid face. 1587 Golding De Momay 
xxxiv. 543 The Moone. .was in the first face of Virgo. 2632 
Massinger City Madam ti. ii, She in her exaltation, and 
he in his triplicite trine and face. 2829 J. Wilson Diet. 
Asirol. 96 A planet is in its face when it is at the same 
distance from the O or ) as its house is from their houses, 
and in the same succession of signs. 

12. The principal side (often vertical or steeply 
inclined) presented by an object; the ‘ front ^ as 
opposed to the ‘ flanks *. a. Of a cliff, etc. ; also 
Geol. of a fault : The front or slope. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. yi. 290 A goodlj’ Village, .situate on 
the face of a fruitful! hill. Ibid. ix. 423 Wee Coasted the 
scurrile and Rockey face of Nonvay. 2751 R. Paltock 
P. Wilkins (1884) II. xviii. 203 Along the whole face of 
the rock . . there were archvmys. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xtv, The tree . . had sent its roots along the lace of the 
rock in all directions. 2839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. 
xxxvi. 503 As the face of this fault sinks to the west. 2860 
Tyndall Glac, 1. xi. 75 Our way now lay along the face of 
a steep inclint^f snow. 2865 Gosse Land tj- .?(r<T{i874) 388 
A noble precipice, rising with a rough face almost perpen* 
dicularly from the water's edge. 

b. Arch, (tr) The front or broadside of a build- 
ing ; the * fa 5 ade *. (J>) The surface of a stone ex- 
posed in a wall, {e) The front of an arch showing 
the vertical surfaces of the outside row of voussoirs. 

i6rr Bible Ezek. xli. 24 The bredth of the face of the 
house, and of the separate place toward the East, an hun- 
dreth cubites. 2624 Wotton Archii. in Reliq. Woiton, 
(1672) 27 The Face of the Building is narrow, and the Flank 
deep. 26154 Evelyn tr. Frcarls Archit'. xyz IThe Archi- 
trave] is also frequently broken into two or three divisions, 
call’d by Artists Fascias or rather plain Faces. 2765 Cro- 
KER, etc. Diet. Arts ,5- Sc.y Face^ in archit., the front of a 
building, or the side which contains the chief entrance. 
Face ^ a siouc^ in masonry, that superficies of it which 
lies in the front of the work. ^ 2848 Rickman Gotlu Archit, 
20 The cornice of this order, in Greece, consisted of a plain 
face, under the mutule. 2862 Trollope Orley F. i. (ed. 4) 6 
'i'he face of the house from one end to the other was covered 
with vines and passion-flowers. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech.y 
Face (CarpentiyO, the front of a jamb presented towards 
the room. 2870 Gwilt Archii. Gloss., Face of a sionCy 
the face intended for the front or outward side of the 
work. 

13. a. Of anything having two sides : The side 
usually presented outwards or upwards ; the 
‘front* as opposed to the ‘back*; the ‘right* 
side of cloth. 

26x2 Bible Isa. xxv, 7 He wil destroy in this mountaine the 
face of the couering cast ouer all people. 2820 Keats Cap 
* Bells x.xxix. r They kiss'd, .the carpet’s velvet face. 2831 
G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. zjj Diagonal lines, .across the 
face of the cloth. 2874 Boutell Arms A rm. vi. 80 The 
hollow under the face of the boss was open towards the re- 
verse of the shield. 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 137 That park of 
the anther to which the filament is attachecl and which is • 
generally to^vards the petals, is the back, the opposite being 
the face. 2883 Sir E. Beckett Clocks, etc. 146 ITie face of 
a wheel which turns in a gear. 2888 C. P. Brooks Cotton 
Meutnf. 137 The lace of the card or the side which is in 
contact with the needles. 

b. Ofa coin or medal : The obverse; that which 
bears* the effigy ; ’sometimes used for either side. 
Hence in slang use ; A coin (? obs.X 

c x^x^Cocke Lorelles B. (Percy Soc.)23 Some wente in 
fured gownes .. That had no mo faces than had the mone. 
25B8 Shahs. L. L. L. v. ii. 627 The face of an old Roman 
coine. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cani.Crcw, Nare-aface-but.his 
etun, not a Penny in his Pocket. 2725 Nezo Cant. Diet. 
Kc’cr-a-face. 2762 Gentl. Mag. 22 Tne .. face of this dye 
is truly aniick. Ibid. 23 The face [of a coin] should have a 
rcsemblingbwst ofhismajcst)'. sB^S^^\rnRo 7 nan Family 
Coins 233 The portrait on the other face of the medal. 

c. Of a doenment : The inscribed side. Hence 
Ouy upon the face of (a document, etc.) ; in the 
words of, in the plain sense of. Also fig. 

2632 Lithcow Trav. vl aSS Their Great Seale, .locked in 
s-pofi the lower face of the Parchment. 2642 Bp. Hall 
Rem, Wks. (1660) Bo Every novelty carries suspicion in 


the face of it. 27x9 F, Hare Ck. Authority Vittd. Pref. 8 
The power and authority of the Ministers .. as it appears 
.upon the face of Scripture. 2748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 2883 VIII. 286 An unprejudiced eye, upon the face 
of the letter, would condemn the writer of it. 2827 W. 
SELW’i'N Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 2248 It ought to appear 
on the face of the plea, that [etc.]. nx832 Bentham Ess. 
Lang, Wks. 1843 VIII. 327 Of the history of language, no 
inconsiderable part remains to this day wTitten upon the 
face of it. 

d. Of a playing card: The marked or picture 
side, 

c 264s Howell Lett. (1891) 1. iir. xxxii, The King never 
shews his game, but throws his cards with their faces do%vn 
on the table, 

e. Of a dial : The surface which bears the hour 
marks, etc. Of a clock or watch : The dial plate 
(perh. with allusion to the human face). 

(2752 R. Paltock P. Wilkins^ (1884) Il.xix. 218 If I ask it 
[a watch] what time of day it is, I look but in its face, and 
it tells me presently.] 2787 Columbian Mag. I. 329/1 The 
face of the dial will be parallel with the plane of the equator. 
2837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, I. 87 Not watches so much as 
lockets with watch faces. 2840 Barham Ingot.' Leg., Look 
at theClock, ‘Grandmother’s Clock I .nothing was altered 
at all — but the Face ! 2858 O. W. lUoiMEsAsit.Breakf.-t. 
ix, (1891) 211 He looked at. .the face of the w-atch,— said it 
was getting into the afternoon. 2877 Mrs. Molesworth 
Cuckoo Clock (1892)42 Some brilliant moonbeams,. lighted 
up brightly the face of the clock.^ 2892 N. V. Nation 23 
June 474/3 A volume without an index resembles a clock- 
face without any hands. 

f. Of n book ; The front or fore-edge, 

2876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 43/1 After the face [of a book] has 
been ploughed the back springs back into its rounded form. 

14. Each of the surfaces of a solid. In a regular 
solid, a crystal, diamond, etc. : Each of the bound- 
ing planes. 

1625 in Rymer Fcedera XVIII. 236 One Aggett cutt with 
twoe Faces garnished with Dyamonds. 2750 D. Jeffries 
Treat, Diamonds ff Pearls, Expl. Tech. Terms, Collef.zkiz. 
small horizontal plane, or face, at the bottom of the Brilliant, 
2855 Bain Saises Int. 11. ii. § 21 A crystal with cut 
faces. 2863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. n. 80 The oc- 
cipital foramen of Mycetes .. is situated completely in the 
posterior face of the skull. 2873 Dawson Dawn of Life 
vii. (2875) Crj'stalline faces occur abundantly in many 
undoubted fossil woods and corals. 2878 A. H. Green 
Coali. 27 The faces of the block of coal on these sides are 
smooth and shining. 2884 Bower & Scott De Bajfs 
Phaner. Ferns 177 The lateral faces. .are covered thickly 
with sieve-plates. 

15. In implements, tools, etc. : The acting, 
striking, or working surface. In a molar tooth : 
The grinding surface. In a knife : The edge. 

• 2703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 4 In Fig. 5. A the Face [of a 
hammer]. 2791 Ess. Shooting (ed. 2) 345 The face of the 
hammer [of the gun] .. may be too hard or too soft. 
2867 Smyth Sailods Word-hk., Face, the edge of a 
sharp instrument. 2872 Huxley Phys. vi. 243 'Lhe face 
of the grinding teeth and the edges of the cutting teeth. 
2874 Knight Diet, Mech., Face 4 b, the sole of a plane. 
Ibid., Face (Gearing), that part of the acting surface of a 
cog which projects beyond the pitch line. Ibid., Face 
(Grinding), that portion of a lap or wheel which is employed 
in grinding, be it the edge or the disk. 2B88 Lockwooefs 
Diet. Teuns Mech. Eng. 233 The face of an anvil is its 
upper surface. 

16. An even or polished surface. 

2882 Mechanic § 440 Where one piece [of glass] is ground 
against another to bring them to a face. 2888 Lockivood's 
Diet. Temns Mech. Eng. 133 The face of a casting is that 
surface which is turned or polished. 

IV. Technical uses. 

17 . Tortificaiion. a. (see quot. 1727); b. (see 
quot. 1S59, and cf. Bastion). 

a. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xiv. 228 A proper place 
muste be ordeyned atte euery face of the walles for to setie 
gonnes. 2672 Kacey tr. Tdequet's AUlit. Archit. lii. 4 'The 
facew’hichis the Aveakest part of the fortification, is defended 
by [etc.] 2727 Bailey, Face of a Place is the Front, that is 
comprehended between the flanked Angles of the two 
neighbouring Bastions. 2800 Wellington in Gunv. Dhp. 
I. jgo, I attacked it [Dummul] in three pl.ices, at the gate- 
way and on two faces. 2849-50 Alison //A/. ^Hra^eVIII. 
xlix. § 24.27 The efforts,, had been directed against the 
northern face of the fortress of Seringapatam. 2879 Cas- 
sells Techn. Educ. IV. 138/1 The Raponiers..arc situated 
in the middle of each long face. 

b. 2676 Lend. Caz. No. 2219/3 About Noon, a Mine in 
a Face of the same Hornwork..took Fire. x8i8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. v. 478 Having made a breach in one of 
the bastions [we] destroyed the faces of the two that were 
adjacent. 2859 F. A. Griffiths Artil, Man. (ed. 9) 261 
The faces of a work are those parts which form a salient 
angle projecting towards the country. 

18. Alii. (See quot. j 853 .) 

2853 Stocqueler Mil. Encycl. joi 'The faces of a square 
arc the different sides of a battalion, &a, which, when 
formed into a .^uare, arc all denominated faces; viz:, the 
front face, the right face, the left /ace, and the rear face. 
2885 Times (weekly ed.) 23 Jan. 3/1 This face had not 
quite closed up before it was attacked. 

19. Ordnance. ‘The surface of metal at 'the 

muzzle of a gun * (Knight). ' . 

2727 Bailev, Face of a Gun is the Superficies of the Metal 
at tlje Extremity of the Muzzle. 2867 in Ssmth SaihVs 
Word-bk. 

20. AUititig. a. ‘In any adit, tunnel, or slope, 
the end at which work is progressing or was last 
done * (Raymond Alining GlossI). 

1708 J. C. Comfl. Collier (2845) 46 They frequently hole, 
or cut through from one Board to another, to carry their 
Air.. to the end or Face of their Boards. 28^ W, W* 
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Smyth Cf>a^ Coal Mining 131 Supporting the roof at the 
immediate * face * by temporary props. x888 F. Hume Ma^. 
Midas 1. V, They .. visited several other faces of wash .. 
Each face had a man working at it, sometimes two. 

b. ‘ The princijDal cleaving-plane at right angles 
to the stratification. {Driving) on the face-, 
against or at right angles with the face’ (Raymond 
Mining Gloss.). Dace on : (see qnot. 18S3). 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coat Sf Coal-iytining 25 Faces, running 
‘most regularly parallel. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 238 The 
direction along which these joints run is often ItnouTi as 
the face of the coal, 2883 W, S. Ghesley Gloss. Terms 
Coal-mining Cj-) Face on., working a mine parallel to the 
cleat or face. 

21 . Steam-engine. The flat part of a slide-valve ; 
also, the corresponding flat part on a cylinder, on 
which the slide-valve travels. 

1838 Wood Raitr. 346 The slide would he moved to the 
extremity of the face of the cylinder. 1874 in Knight Did. 
MecJt. 

22 . Tyfog. That part of a type (or pnnch) which 
has the form of the letter. Also, The printing 
surface of type. Face of the page : (see quot.). 
Full face {type ) ; as large as the body of the 
type will admit of. Heavy face {numerals or type) ; 
having a broader ontline, .and printing thicker than 
the ordinary. 0 /ei face {type ) : a form of Roman 
letter (characterized by oblique ceriphs and various 
other features) revived by Whittingham in 1844, and 
since very extensively used. 

- 4683 hJD.YO.N Mech. -Exercises JJ. 20s So placed the Face 
of the Letter runs less hazrard of receiving dammage. ■ 
1699 A. Boyer ^ Fr. Diet. s.v., A letter that has a 
good face (amon^ printers), un caracilre qiti a iin bel ceil. 
1787 Print^s Gram, 41 Kerned Letters are such as have 

f art of their Face hang over. 18*4^ J. Johnson Typo^. 

I. ar Short lettem are tdl such as have their face cast on 
the middle of their square metal. 1833 Caxton ^ Art of 
Printing \\\. 155 One of the heap which lies in the right 
position, both a.s regards the face being upwards, and the 
nick being outwards. 1871 Ainer. EncycL Printing 
Face of tJie the upper side of the page, from which 
the impression is taken. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. IC49 
In this metal the face of the letter intended to be cast is 
sunk- xSpi J. WiNsoR C. Columbus x.vL 524 The heavy 
face numerals show the successive holders of the honors of 
Columbus, N. K, Nation a< Feb. 155/3 The page is 

divided into triple columns, and the leading word of each 
column Is in fulLface. 

1 23 . Card-play mg = face-card : (see 27). Ohs. 

1674 Cotton Conpt. Gamester in Singer fiht. Cards 
347 If you have neither ace nor face, you may tnrow up 
your game. 

24 . Tea trade. (See qnot.) Cf. Face v. 15. 

s886 Chamherd Encycl. IX. 323 Prussian blue, .native 
indigo and gypsum arc the real materials employed for 
giving the ‘ face ’ as it is called. 

+ 25 . A faceoffttr-. lasetoffurs. Cf.FACEO. 12. 
4562 Heyvvood Epigrams 1. Iv, Cheepening of a face of 
furre. Into a skinners shop, .in hast ran a gentilman there 
to espie A fayre face of fur, which he woulde haue bought. 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

26 . General relations : a. attributive (sense i), 
as face-eosmetie, -sponge-, (sense 12 b), as face-mor- 
tar, -work-, (sense 13 a), as face-side-, (sense 20), 
as face-line. b. objective (sense l), as face- 
levelling, -tearing vbl. sbs,, face-snending, -wring- 
istg, ppl. a., face-mender, -moulder ; (sense 6 b), 
as face-maker ; (sense 3), as face-affecting ppl. a. 
c, locative (sense i), as face-hot adj., face-joy, 
-spot ; (sense 5), as face-flatterer. 

4675 Cocker fl/oro/r 24^ *'Face.alFecting Lasses, Neglect 
their Graces, to attend their Glasses. 1887 Corelli Tlubnct 
II. 207 Beauties, .deprived of elegant attire and *face-cos- 
melics. 1859 Tennyson Idylls^ Vivien 822 *Face*fiattereis 
and backbiters. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ii. iv. 49 Who, 
(but one that wll carry no coales) would have rewarded a 
friend thus for his opinion, only.in *Face-hot presses. 1850 
Mrs. Browning II. 336 Inyour bitter world. .*Face- 
joy’s a cosily mask to wear. X650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 
Pref., Crosse to that ^Face-levelling designe, Thy high* 
rais’d Nose appeareth Aquiline. 1883 W, S. Gresley Gloss, 
Terms Coalmining 99 Keep the *face line of the stall 
neither fully face on nor end on. 17^6 Cowper m Con* 
noisseur No. 138 Those buffoons in society, the Attitudina* 
rians and *Face-makers. 1808 Wolcott {P. Pindar) One 
more Peep at R. A. Wks. 1812 V. 367 Forced to beg her 
humble bread While every face-maker can feast. 1745 
E. Hz'iWooD Female Spectator HI. 156 Have they 

not their- .barbers, aye, and their *facemenders too? Ibid. 
334 Those .. *facemending stratagems. 1793 Smeatom 
Edystonc L. | 222 The best *face mortar. X650 Bulwer 
Anthrepomei. Pref., *Face-moulders who affect the grace 
Of a square, plain, or a smooth platter-face, c 1790 Imison 
Sck. Art II. 7 Prepare some., size, with which you 
must brush over the- *face side [of a print]. *885 Lady 
Br.4Ssey The Trades 311 The black bodies . . made them 
look anything but suitable for use as ■“face-sponges. x68s 
Cooke Mair-oxu Chimrg. (ed. 4) vn. I. 270 Pimpernel 
cleanseth “Face-Spots. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 213 
The “face work of the subordinate parts, a 1613 Ovebbury 
Charae.y HyPocritCy A “face-wringing ballet-singer. 

27. Special comb.: face-ache, pain in the nerves 
of the face ; face-ague, an acute form of face-ache, 
tic douloureux ; face-airing vbl. sb. {Misting ), 
see quot. ; face-bedded ppl. a., fa stone) placed 
so that the grain runs along the face; +faoe-boiie 
=Cheek-bone; f face-bread, Heb. □rjoirarfir / 
Icliem happdnim = ?,'sam-Tia'e.RD-, + face-breadth, 
extent of the face (sense i) from side to side; 1 


face-card, a playing-card bearing a face (of a 
king, queen, or knave) = Coat cabd; faoe-chuok; 
{Mech.) =• face-plate ; face-oloth, a cloth laid 
over the face of a corpse ; face-cog (Mech.), one 
of the cogs or teeth on the ‘ face ’ of a wheel ; 
face-guard, a contrivance for protecting the face, 
esp. in some industrial processes, fencing, etc.; 
face-hammer (seeqiiots.); face-joint (see qnot.); 
faoe-knooker, one in which the fixed portion has 
the form of a human face ; face-lathe (see 
quots.) ; + face-making vbl. sb., portrait-painting ; 
face-mould (see qnots.) ; faoe-painter, (a) a 
painter of portraits, (A) one who applies paint to 
the fate ; face-painting vbl. sb., portrait-painting ; 
faoo-physlo, collect, appliances for the face; face- 
piece {Nauti), see qnot. ; face-plan (see qnot.) ; 
faoe-plnto {Mech.), an enlargement of the end of 
the mandrel (of a lathe) to which work may be 
attached for the purpose of being ‘ faced ’ or made 
flat ; also attrih., as in face-plate coupling ; + face- 
playing vbl. sb., the exhibition of feeling or senti- 
ment by the play of the countenance ; face-pre- 
sentation {Midwifery), presentation face foremost 
in birth ; faoe-shaft {Arch.), see qnot. ; face- 
stone {Arch.) the slab of stone forming the face 
or front, esp. in a comice, an entablature, etc. ; 
faoe-turning-lathe = face-lathe ; face- value, the 
amoaat stated on the face (of a note, postage-stamp, 
etc.), the apparent or nominal value; also fg.; 
face-wall (Building), front wall ; face-wheel 
(Mech.) = contrate-wheel {see Contrate 2 ) ; also 
‘a wheel whose disk-face is adapted for grinding 
and polishing ’ (Knight) ; + face-wind, a wind 
blowing against one’s face. 

1865 Pickens Iffut. Fr. i. v, It gave vyju the “face-ache to 
look at his apples. X869 Eng. Mech. 12 Nov. 211/1 Faceache 
I believe to be.. inflammation of the nerves. X883 W. S. 
Gresley Gloss. Tenns Coalmining §9 *Facc airings that 
system of ventilating the workings which excludes the airing 
of the goayes. 1863 Archceol. Caniiana. V. 14 Jambs two 
feet eight inches apart, '"face-bedded. 1883 Siotiemason 
Jan., It is rare now for a face-bedded stone to be fixed in a 
building. x8ox Southey Thalaba vin. ii, His checks were 
fallen in, His “face-bones prominent, rtidw 'Bv.YikLt.Reiu. 
Wks. (: 65 o) 238 The matter and form of the. .Tables of the 
“Face-bread. x6sx J. F[rcake] AgrippeCs Occ. Philos, 271 
Nine "facc-bredths make a square well set man. x8z$ J. 
Wilson Noel Ambr. Wks. (xSssI 303 Pesperate bad hauns 
..a hnun irithout a "face-caird. z888 Shejfield Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Face*card, a court card. x888 LocIewood*s Diet, 
Terms Mech. Eng. 133 *Faee chuck, a face plate. 1748 
Richardson C/amxAxliv. VIII. 166 She.. seeing the comn, 
iv/chdrew her hand from mine and ..removed the *face-cIoth. 1 
1859 Tennyson Idyllst Guinn>ere 7 The white mist, like a 
face-cloth to the face, Clung to the dead earth. x8^ 
Holland Manvf Meialll. 6t An axil which carries likewise 
another [wheel] with "face-cogs. X874 Knight Diet. Meeh.^ 
*Faee‘g7iard, a mask with windows for the eyes. 1883 
J. W. hloLLETT Diet. Art A Archxol. 134 Face guard on a 
helmet, a bar or bars of iron protecting the face. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech,, * Facedtammer, one with a fiat face. 
1884 Ibid, IV. 324/r PaceHa>nmcr ip>lasdonTy\one\f\xh one 
blunt and one cutting end. *874 Ibid., *Face'joint, that 
joint of a voussoir which appears on the face of the arch. 
1769 Public Advertiser 18 May 3/4 Iron “Face Knockers. 
1884 K-meur Diet. Mech,, *Face*lathc, (fiu. pattern-maker’s 
lathe for turning bosses, core prints, and other face-work; 

{f) a lathe with a large face-plate and a slide rest adjustable 
in front on its own shears. Transverse usually but not 
necessarily. x888 Lockwood's Diet. Ter/us Mech, Eng., 
Face lathe, a lathe chiefly orexclusivel;^ used for surfacing. 
1623 Webster Duchess of Malfi in. ii, ’Twould disgrace 
His "face-making, and undo him. 2823?. Nicholson 
iSnild. 222 "Face mould, a mould for drawing the proper 
figure of a hand-rail on both sides of the plank. 1876 in 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 1697 D^'den's Virgil Life (1709) 16 
0 od.) Ill "facepainters, not being able to hit the true fea- 
tures.. make amends by a great deal of impertinent land- 
scape and drapery. x^7 L. Hunt Meti, Women, fy B. I, 
xiv. 276 The highest face-painters are not the loveliest 
women. 1852 S. R. Maitland Ess,^ 107 note^ ‘ He took me 
for a face-painter I * said a late eminent artist. X70S Art 
of Painting (1744) 355 He was. .a landskip-painter. .till he 
. .fell to "face-pain ting. 1862 W. M. Rossetti in Fraser's 
Mag. July 73 Whose picture.. shows a higher character of 
face-painting x6ii Ponne Ignatius' Conclave^ (1652) 129 
Women templing by Painting and "Face-Physick. a 16x3 
Overbury Charac., Faire Milkmayd, One looke of hers is 
able to put all face^hysicke out of countenance. cx8so 
Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 117 "Face-piece, a piece of elm, 
generally tabled on to the fore-part of the knee of the 
head, to assist the conversion of the main piece, and 
likewise to shorten the upper bolts, and prevent the 
cables from rubbing against them as the knee gets 
worn. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., *Faceplan, the prin- 
cipal or front elevation, x^x Tredcold Mill-work 47,8 The 
"face-plate has four adjusting screws for securing the work. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. x888 Lockzvood’s Diet. Terms 
mech, Eng., The term face plate is more commonly applied 
in the shops to the ordinary face chucks. Ibid., Face-plate 
coupling = Flanged coupling. *7^ B^ubney H ist. Mus. IV. 

319 She perfectly possessed that flexibility of muscles and 
features, which constitutes "face-playing. 1841 Biguv M id- 
wifery III. iii. 130 The opinion that "face-presentations were 
preternatural. 1849 Ecclesiologist IX. 345 The double 
semi.C5'ltndrical "face-shafts, formerly running Up the 
face of the piers. 1853 Kuskin Stones Ven. III. App. x. 

038 The *£ace’Stoue and often the soffit, are sculptured. 
Ibid. III. 238 Arches decorated only with coloured marble, 
the facestone being coloured, the soffit white. X84X Tred- j 
COLD Mitlwork 428 "Face-turning lathe. 1878 F, A. I 


WkLKERMonep xx. 461 Some English Merchant who isbound 
to pay money in the United States for more than the "face- 
value oHiis claim. 1883 J. L. Whitney in Lit. World 8 Sept. 
^93/5 • tnust take the advertisements of publishers 
at their face value, and regard them as what they claim to 
t r*®” Daily N ews 13 July 3/3 If postcards were sold at 
face -value of the stamps upon them. 1891 Law Times 
ACI.224A The note is still worth its face value. 1874 Knight 
DscL -hlecli., * Face-wall. 1833 J. Holland Maftttf. Metal 
II. 191 Tbie axle is turned round by a "face or crown wheel 
fixed up^ the extremity of it. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
V. 349/2 Face-wheels have their cogs or pins placed perpen- 
dicularly to the face of the wheel. <z X722 Lisle fiusb. 
(1757) ^13 A "face or back-wind signifies little. 

Face V. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. To show a bold or opposing front, 
f 1 . inU\ To show a bold face, look big; to 
brag, boast, swagger. Phrase, To face and brace : 
(see Brace z/.2). Obs. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 145 Facyn, or shewyn boolde face. 
1509 Barclay ShyP cf Folys 22 A fals extorcyoner Fasynge 
and bostynge to scratche and to kepe. x^i Yarington 
Two Lament. TraJ. nr. ii. in BuIIen O. PI. IV, Wilt thou 
..Face and make semblance..Of that thou never meanet to 
execute? 

t b. In primero. (Cf. Bluff, Brag.) Oh. 
iS9^ Carciv Huartds Exam. Wits viii. 112 To play well 
at Pnmero, and to face and vie, and to hold and giue ouer 
when time serueth. .are all workes of the imagination. 

t c. To show a false face, maintain a false ap- 
pearance. Obs. 

1570 Ascham Scholem, i. fArb.) 54 To laughe, to lie, to 
flatter, to face: Foure waies in Court to win men grace. 
1589 Hay any Work 39 Thou canst cog, face and lye, as 
fast as a dog can trot, xsgx Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii. 142 
Suffolke dotn not flatter, face, or faine. 

t d. To have a (specified) appearance. Obs. 
1669 N. Morton Neto Eng. Mem. 106 The evil conse- 
quences thereof faced verj* sadly. 
d' 2 . trans. a. To confront with assurance or 
impudence ; to brave, to bully, b. To face a lie 
(jtpott), to tell a manifest untruth (to). Ohs. 

1465 Pasion Lett, No. 512 II. 205 My Lord of Suffolks 
men come, .and face us and fray uppon us, this dayly. 1530 
Palsgr. 542/2 Yet he wolde face me with a lye. 2533 More 
Answ. Poysoned Bk, ^Vks. 1x31/2 He..faceth himself the 
He upon me. c 1540 He'V’w'ood FentrP.P. in Hazl. Dodsley 
J. 382 But his boldness hath faced a lie. 1548 Hall Chron. 
ppb.Thestraungersofaced theEnglisheman, thathefaynted 
m hys sute. 1625 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 501 For a Lie 
faces God, and snrinkes from Man. 1632 Massinger Em- 
peror of the East V. t, I have built no palaces to face the 
court. 

8. ^Vith advbs. a. To face down, out: to put 
down (a person) ivith effrontery, to browbeat ; to 
controvert (an objection, the truth) with coolness 
or impudence,* to maintain (a statement) impu- 
dently. Also with sentence as obj. ; to maintain 
or insist to a personas face that [etc.], b. To face 
out (a matter, etc.) : to carry through by effrontery, 
brazen out. f To face it out with a card of ten : 
see I b and Card 3 a. c. f To face out of: 
to exclude shamelessly from ; also, to bully out of. 

a. X530 Palsgr. 542/2, I face one downe in a mater. 
1533 More Answ. Poysoned . 5 /.’. Wks. xi3t/2 He..scof- 
feth that I face out the trouth with lyes. 1580 Lupton 
Sivqila in Polimanteia (18S1) p. xvii, And so faced out thy 
poore Father before our face. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ni. 

1. 6 Here’s a villaine that would face me downe He met me 
on the Mart. 2667 Dryden Sir Martin iv. i, I'll not be 
faced doNvn with a lie. 1787 Wesley in IVks. 1872 IV. 401 
The clerk faced me down I had taken the coach for Sunday. 
x86o Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 100 With Paget’s help she 
faced down these objections. 

b. *543 Bale Yet a Course 59 Now, face out j'our 
matter with a carde of tenne. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
202 The Roscians kinsfolke have boldly adventured, and 
will face out their doynges. 1579 G. Harvey Letier-bk. 
(Camden) 73 To.. face it oute lustelye as sumpther good 
fellowes doe. ax6zg Fotherby Aiheom. i. xii. §2 (1622) 
125 Obluctation, and facing out of the matter. 1630 B. 
Jonson /«« i.iii, Cards of ten, to face it Out in the 
game. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay {1876) I. i. 15 Unless 
they could make up their minds., to face it out. 

C. 1^x530 More Answ, Frith iv. Wks. 1132/2 Your false 
heresy, wherwith you would face our Sauiour out of the 
blessed sacrament. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. iv.ii. loi They 
. .doe all they can to face me out of my wits. Ibid. v. L 91 
His false cunning. .Taught him to face me out of his ac- 
quaintance. 

4 . trans. To meet (danger, an enemy, or any- 
thing unpleasant) face to face ; to meet in front, 
oppose with confidence or defiance. 

1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 79 A great body of 
Nobility march .. briskly on, to face that potent Emperour 
Osman. <* x68o Butler (1759) VIII. 7 These silly 
ing Privolvans. .face their Neighbours Hand to Hand. 1708 
Addison State of War 25 We. .cast about for a suffiaent 
number of Troops to face them [the enemy] in the Field ot 
Battle, a 1745 Sivift (J.), They are as loth to see the fiiys 
kindled in Smithfield as his lordship; and, at least, as 
to face them. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sieme v. 150 He mew 
the storm gallantly. j8o8 J. Barlow Columb. iv. J43 
face alone The jealous vengeance of the papal throne, 
Macaulay Horatius xxvii, How can man die better inan 
facing fearful odds? iWx Besant & Rice Chapi 
ir. xvTii. (1883) 250 A man will face almost anything rather 
than possible ridjcule. 

f b. To appear before (a city) 

c 1645 T. Tully Siege Carlisle (1840) i y 

to face Carlisle with a Rascall rout »he 

Herbert Trav. 284 Asmall party. . ^vith which he faced the 
City Walls. 
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'6. In weaker sense : To look in the face of ; to 
meet face to face ; to stand fronting, lit, and Jig, 
163* Lithgow Trav, vii. 303 Facing the ludge and plead* 
ing both our best, 1779 Mad. D’AkblAy Diary Nov., If 
I faced him he must see my merriment was not merely at 
his humour. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 11 . 27s He 
performed the journey.. with such celerity that., he. .faced 
his enemy on the ninth day. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia 
ix. no Might he but face the terrible enchantress. 1^3 
Maitch. Exam. 24 Nov. 5/2 The great problem^ which 
faces every inquirer into the causes of colliery explosions. 

6. To look serionsly and steadily at, not to shrink 
from. 

179S T. TEFFERsoy Writ. (1859) IV. 116 ^ly oivn quiet 
required that I should face it [the idea] and examine iu 
1828 D’Israeli Ckas. I, II. v. 104 A la^vyer in the habit 
of facing a question but on one side, can rarely be a philo* 
sopher, who looks on both. 1883 S. S. Lloyd in North Star 
25 Oct. 3/7 The need for external supplies of food, .must 
be faced. 

II. With reference to the direction of the face. 

7 . intr, a. Of persons and animals: To pre- 
sent the face in a certain direction ; to look. lit. 
and Jig. 

JS94 W. S. in Shahs. C. Praise 9, I know thy griefc, And 
face from whence these flames ar>’se. 1672 Dryden Conq. 
Granada i. i, He [the courser] sidelong bore his Rider on, 
Still facing, till he out of sight was gone. 1844 H. H. Wil- 
son Brit. India II. 266 The ist of the 20th, with one com- 
pany of the 24th, were posted on the larger eminence, facing 
east and south. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1877) II. vii. 64 
He stezdfastly faced towards peace. x 83 a Hissdale Gar-^ 
yield ^ Educ. 1. 117 He faced to law and politics, to science 
and to literature. 

b. Of things : To be, or be situated, with the 
face or front in some specified direction ; to front. 
Const. oHy to. 

Withering Brit. Plants IV. 71 Saucers rust- 
coloured, large, facing downwards, c 1850 Rudwt, Navig. 
(Weale) 113 Dagger^ a piece of timber that faces on to 
the poppets of the bilgeways. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. 
iii, The little chapel that faced eastwards. 1B84 Times 
(weekly ed.) 20 Aug. 14/2 The village faces full to the 
south. 1887 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 11/2 The really pic- 
turesque siae of the hall, facing on a lovely lake. 

8. trails, a. Of persons and animals : To pre- 
sent the face or front towards ; to look towards, 

b. Of a building, a country, and objects in 
general : To be situated opposite to, front towards. 

a. 1632 Lithgow Trav, vitt. 364 Facing the in-land 
wee marched for three dayss. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 
X2 r 15 Stand facing the light, that we may see you. 2974 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) HI. sx6 He continues to combat 
..still facing the enemy til! he dies. 2886 Sheldon tr. 
Flaubert's Salammbb 22 Neighing shrilly as they faced the 
rising sun. 

b. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng, 11. ^Vks. (1847) 494/2 He 
gained, .that part of Britain which faces Ireland. 2705 Ad- 
dison Hal^ (1767) 201 The side of the Palatine mountain 
that faces it. 2746-7 Hervey Mcdit, {iZiZ) 250 Yonder tree, 
which faces the south. 2860 Tyndall Glae. i. vii. 55 A 
series of vertical walls.. face the observer. 2885 Manclu 
Exam. 10 June 8/7 The statue .. faces the principal en- 
trance to (he museum. 

c. Of letterpress, an engraving, etc. : To stand 
on the opposite page to. 

2766 Gent. Mag. XXXVI, Directions Jor placing the 
piateSy The Emblematical Design . . to mce p. 8. 2887 
Pall Mall G, 19 Feb. 5/9 An increased price is paid for 
advertisements * facing matter’. 2890 Ibid. 20 Nov. 2/2 A 
letter from Mr. Gladstone is good, and an article from him 
worth several columns ‘ facing matter’. Mod. [On a plate 
inserted in a book] To face page 56, 

d. To Jace {a person) ’with : to put before the 
face of; to confront ‘with. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xviii. 100 It Nvas Gods 
wil to humble his. .people by facing them with the temple 
of a cursed idoll. 

9 . intr. f a. in sense of Jace about (see b). 
Also rcjl, Ohs. 

2644 Slincsby Diary (1836) 212 Upon y« top of y* Hill 
they [the Scots] face and front towards y< prince. 2666 
pErys Diary ^ June, The Duke did fly; but all this day 
they have been fighting; therefore they did face again, 
to be sure. 2692 Loud, Gaz. No, 2662/3 Upon their ap- 
proach our men faced, and about eo fired. 2824 Miss Fer- 
bier Inher. ri, Having got to the top. .he faced him. 

b. Chiefly Mil. To turn the face in a stated 
direction (left, right, etc.). To face about, to the 
right about, rotmd : to tnm the face in the opposite 
direction. As word of command, Right or left ahcnit 
facet 

1634 Massinger Very Woman in. i. Let fall your cloak, 
on^ one shoulder — face to your left hand, 2647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 1, Ixiv, (1739) 135 He faces about therefore 
and., for Scotland he goes. rtx672 Ld. Fairfax 
(1699) 51 He. .made them face about, and march again into 
the Town. 2710 Lend. Gaz. No. 467^/1 He commanded 
them to face to the “LeU, in order to flanv: the Enemy. 1722 
STrELE 5 "/rr/.No. 109 F x The Knight faced towards one of 
the Pictures. 17x3 — Englishman No. 55. 353 This elevated 
Machine. .moved through. .Comhil : whence itfacedabout. 
2753 Hanway TrazK (1763)11. iv. iv. 225 TTicy immediately 
conjectured that the place had changed masters, and faced 
about. 2787 Columbian Mag. I. 47 To the right about face ! 
Forward nuirch ! Hall, and face to the Front ! 2820 Keats 
Cap Bel/s xxxxt. 2 77 ien facing right about, he saw the 
Page. 1823 Bvbon ^uau viii. xx^'ui, The rest had faced unto 
the right AbouL x8*6 Scott JVoodst. i. The minister, .faced 
round upon the party who had seired him. 2842 Lever C. 
O'Malley Ixxxviil, Left facc—wheel— quick march! 2844 
Rrgtfl. 4- Ord. drtrry tbs On tvhich the Captain is to face 
inwards, and the Lieutenant and Ensign face to the right. 


1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (ed. 8) 19 Right or left 
about three-quarters face. 2863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) 
III, i. 215 These men had faced about to the front. 

Jig. 2645 Liberty of Consc. 28 In this Sir you have faced 
about, sure you are not As you were. 2684 Bunvan Pilgr. 
ir. Introd. 217 His Spirit was so stout No Man could ever 
make him face about. 

10 . trans. i* a. To attract or direct the face or 
looks of. b. Mil. To cause (soldiers) to face, or 
present the front. 

2630 Lord Banians fy Pet^es 72 Certainemimicall gestures, 
so as may most face the people to g^e upon them. 1667 
Waterhouse Fire Lond. 181 The Judgments of God face 
us to humilitie. 2850 F. A. Griffiths ArtU. Man. (ed. 8) 

30 The company, .will be faced, and countermarched. Ibid. 

31 The remaining companies first being faced to the right 
about. 

11. a. To turn face upwards, expose the face of 
(a playing card). 

2674 Cotton Complete Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
344 He clasps these cards faced at the bottom, jjsz Mrs. 
Centlivre Basset,Table iv, Fac’t again ; — w^t’s the mean- 
ing of this ill luck to-night? 2742 Hoyle /K/im/ 10 If a Card 
is faced in the Pack, they must deal again, except it is the 
last Card. 2878 H. H. (jibbs Ombre 10 He places the cards 
before him, taking care not to face or show any of them. 

b. Post-office. To turn (letters) with their faces 
in one direction. 

2850 Q. Rev. June 75 The object, .is merely to * face ’ the 
stamped and paid letters all the same way. 2889 Pall Mall 
G. 15 Oct. 7/2 All the letters have been faced, sorted, and 
stamped. 

III. To put a face upon. 

12 . To cover a certain breadth of (a garment) 
with another material ; to trim, turn up. In pass. 
said of the wearer. Also, To Jace abouty down. 

2562 in Vicary's Altai. (1888) App. vi, 189 hly gowne of 
browne blue lyned and faced with black budge, 259* Greene 
Art Conny-caich. 11. 2 The Priest was facst afore with 
Veluet, 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 446 They. . face 
about the collars of men and womens garments. 2679 Lond. 
Gas. No. 1378/4 A black hair Camlet Go\vn. .faced down 
before, and on the Cape with Velvet. 2759 Compl. Lett.- 
•writer (ed. 6) 229 Blue cloth, trimmed and faced with white. 
x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxi, The five Lords of Justiciary, in 
their long robes of scarlet faced with white. 2855 W. Sar- 
gent Braddock's Expedition 291 The uniform of the 44th 
was red faced with yellow. 

absol, C1S70 Pride <$■ Lowt. (1841) 20 Silke and lase,,To 
welt, to edge, to garde, to stitche and face. 

+ b. trail J. & Jig. To trim, adorn, deck, furnish. 
*565 Jewel DeJ, Apol. (x 6 ix) 241 Would ye rather, for the 
better facing and colouring of your Doctrin, we should strike 
out this Forged Quodammodo. 2596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, v. 
i. 74 To face the Garment of Rebellion With some fine 
colour. 2630 B. Jonson Netu Inn i. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 4x0/2 
An host..vdiois. ,at the best some round-grown thing, a jug 
Faced with a beard, that fills out to the guests. 2645 Milton 
Cc’/or/. Wks. (1847) 282, 1 saw the stuff, .garnished and trimly 
faced with the commendations of a licenser. 2685 Drvoen 
Albion <S* Aib, iit. i, Rebellion, .fac'd with publick Good I 

13 . To cover the surface either wholly or partially 
with some specified material. 

2670 Cotton Espernon n. vni. 349 The Terrass was not yet 
fac’d with stone. 2677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 279 With 
whose heads.. the savage Turk faced a great Bulkwark. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 259 Delve of convenient 
Depth your thrashing Floor; With temper’d Clay then 
fill and face it o’er. 27x5 Desaculicrs Fires Impr. sit 
If you face the sides of the Chimney with thin Copper. 2803 
Phil. Trans. XCIII. 85 The same bar was melted again, 
and was cast in sand, faced, .by charcoal dust. 2856 Tml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 11. 363 The more modern fence.. is 
faced with stones. 

14 . To dress or smooth the face or surface of. 
Also, To Jace down. 

2848 hliLL Pol. Econ. I. 152 One lathe, .is kept for facing 
surfaces. 2B73 Tristram Mcabvi. zis Blocks of basalt., 
some of them finely faced. 2879 Cassell's Techn.Educ. IV. 
221/2 The body is carefully faced down till a fine even surface 
is produced. 

16 . To coat (tea) with some colouring substance. 
Also, To Jace up. 

2850 Household Words \\.2’j'j The tea-leaf., is ‘faced' 
by the French chalk, to give it the pearly appearance so 
much liked. xB^ E. A Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 277 
The green tea is either natural or coloured (faced) with 
indigo [etc.]. 2888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. loi/i Exhausted 
leav es we re, .faced up to do duty as fresh tea. 

+ IV. 16 . To deface, disfigure, spoil in ap- 
pearance. [? Short for Deface.] Obs. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 9129 Polexena. .AH facid hir face with 
hir fell teris. 

Facea_, Faceal, obs. ff. of Fascia, Facial. 
Facecies, anglicized form of FACETiiE. 

Faced (fr^st), ppl. [f. Face &*. -f- -zd i,] In 
senses of the verb. a. Of a card ; That has been 
turned face upwards. 

2674 Cotton Complete Gamester xv. (1680) 96 Then the 
bottom fac'd Cards are iipw-ards. 2868 Pardon Card Player 
2j Faced cards necessitate a new deal. 

b. Of a body of soldiers : That has faced or 
turned about. 

1796 Instr. Sf Reg. Cavalry (2813) 285 ^Vhen the whole was 
halted, the proper front would be taken by the faced wing. 

c. Of clothing ; Turned up with another ma- 
terial, 

1^1 Pept'S Diary 23 June, My pray cloth suit and faced 
white^ coale. 2867 Smyth Sailors IVorddh., Faced, turned 
up with facings on the cuffs and collars of uniforms. 

d. Of a block or piece of stone; Having the 
surface dressed or smoothed. 


2865 Lubbock Preh. Times xili. (1S78) 492 These [sling- 
stones] were called afai ara — faced or edged stones. 

■ e. Of tea ; That has been artificially altered in 
appearance, coloured, 

2875 Rev. XL. 553/2 Consumers of ‘ faced * tea have 
taken to it for the benefit of manufacturers and importers: 

Faced (f^'st), ppl. c.- [f. Face sb. + -ed-.] 

Furnished with or having a face. 

1 . Of persons. •}* a. Having a face like (a dog, 
etc.). Obs. b. In combination with some defining 
prefix, as hare-y dog-y Jtdl-, etc., faced, for which 
see those words. 

c 2500 Bh. Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 
20 Faced lyke an aungell. 2576 NE^VTON Lemnie's Complex. 
(1633) 120 Sowre countenanced, faced like death. 2509 
hliNSHEu Dial. Sp. 4 " Eng. (1623) The Devill. .brought 
the blush-faced young man to the Court. 2624 Ford, etc. 
Sun's Darling ii. i, Rural fellows, fac'd Like lovers of your 
Laws. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 293 We marched through a 
fiery faced plaine. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 213 The 
Bats.. are faced like Monkeyes. 1710 Swift y^rttl. to Stella 
23 Sept., He is a rawboned meed fellow. 2863 Sat. Rev. 224 
Their leafy height, that winter soon Left leafless to the 
cold-faced moon. 

2. Faced cloth : a fabric manufactured with a 
‘ natural lustre 

2889 Daily Nezvs ^ Oct. 7/7 Advt, Faced Cloths, warranted 
not to spot with rain, in all the new’ shades. , 

3. Faced card = face-card, court-card. 

*794 Sporting Mar. III. 41 * We are all faced cards ‘ I 
hope, .you are not all Kin^s 1847-78 in IjALLnvnLL. 4869 
in Peacock Gioss. Lonsdale 29. 1879 in Miss Jackson 

Shropsk. Word.hk. 138. 

4 . Printing, (see quot.) 

x888 Jacobi Printers Vocab. 43 Faced Rule, Brass Rule 
with the ordinary thin face somewhat thickened. 

5 . Arch. ‘Faced work, thin stone, otherwise called 
bastard ashlar, used to imitate squared stone woik. 
In painting, the rubbing down each coat with 
pumice before the next is laid on. Used also of 
superior plastering.’ {Arch. Diet. 1892). 

Fa'ced-lined, a. Her. [f. Faced ppl. a. + 
Lined ppl. o.] Of a garment ; Haviiig the lining 
visible. 

1825 in Berry Bncycl. Herald, s. v. 1889 in Elvin Diet. 
Herald. 57. 

Paoel, var. of Fasel, Obs., kidney bean. 
Faceless (fei'sles), a. [f. Face sb. + -less.] 
Without a face, f a. Of persons : Lacking face 
or courage ; cowardly, b. Of a coin : Having the 
device and legend obliterated. 

a. *567 Semfill Lordis Ifitst Quarrel in Baltates (1872) 
30 Quhen faceles fuillis sail not be settin by, 2596 Edward 
HI, I. ii. 9 Faceless fear that ever turns his back. 1727-36 
in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

b. 1855 EraseFs Mag. LI. 272 Specimens of the bronre 
coinage of the later empire.. mostly trite and faceless, as a 
farthing of the reign of George HI, 

tl'a'cely, «• Obs. [f. as prec. + -ltI.] 
Giving a face to face view ; open ; transl. med.L. 
facialis. Cf. Facial a. 1. 

1605 ^ELL Romish Eaith The cleare and facely vision 
of God [ctara et facialis visio Eet\. 

Facely, var. of Facilelv. 

Facer (UI’soj). [f. Face v. and sb. + -EU.] 

+ 1 . One who puts on a bold face ; one who boasts 
or swaggers ; a braggart, bully. Obs. 
c 1515 Cocke Lorelles B, (Percy Soc.) ii Crakers, facers, and 
chyJderne quellers. 2550 Latimer Last Serin, be/. Edw. VI, 
Wks. I. 252 Nay : there be no greater tattlers, nor boasters 
nor facers than they be. 2622 Bcaum & Ft- Maid's Trag. 

IV. ii, A race of idle people . . Facers and talkers. 

2 . Post-Djffice, One who * faces ’ letters (see Face 

V, II b). 

2850 Q. Rev, June 75 The act Is by ‘facers' called ‘pigging*. 

3. A blow in the face. lit. ant^^. 

28x0 sporting Mag. XXXVI. 243 likch of the pugilists 
exchanged.. half a dozen facers. 2829 Moore Tom Crib's 
Mem. 24 Not to dwell on each facer and fall. 1859 J. Brown 
Rai ^ F. 2 The., shepherd, .delivered a terrific facer upon 
our.. middle-aged friend. 

Jig. 282B B/ack-w. Mag. XXIII. 109/2 With the right 
lending the Catholics such a facer, that they are unable to 
come to lime. 287* Besant & Rice Ready Money M. xviii, 

‘ I've had a good many facers in my life *. 

+ 4 . a. A large cup or tankard, b. Such a cup 
filled to the brim; a bumper. Ohs. 

n. 25*7 Will T.SparkciChtwam Sac.) i7llem,tomy cosyn 
yong Thomas Smith my bowTidon facer and my glide spone. 

b. 2688 Shadwell Sqr. Alsatia ii, There's a facer for 
you. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, Facer, a Bumper 
without Lip-room. 2785 in Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue. 
t Fa*Cet, sb.^ Obs. Also 5 faceot, facott, 
faucet, [ad. (through F. facet) L. Jacct-ns (see 
Facete a.) used as a proper name.] The book 
Facetus de Moribus (by some attributed to John 
Garland), which was used in schools as a book of 
instruction in behaviour. 

cz^o Promp. Parv. 14$ Faced, booke. ./Vrcr/i/f. <^2475 
Babees Bk. (186S) 2 Facett sej’the the Book of curtcsyc. 
a 2483 Liber Niger in Houstlu Ord. 45 The Dean of the 
Oiappeli (0 drawe these chyWren.,as wefl in the schoofc 
of facett, as in songc. Ix6xx Cotgr., Facet, a Primmer, or 
Grammer fora yong schoUcr.] 

Facet (fic'set), /A- Forms: 7 fa 8 COt, faucett, 

8 fasset, fossot, 8-9 facetto, 8- facet, [a. F* 
facette, dim. of face : see Face sb.'\ A little face. 
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. FACILE. 


' 1 . One of the sides of a body that has numerous 
faces ; orzg, one of the small cut and polished faces 
of a diamond or other gem, but subsequently ex- 
tended to a similar face in any natural or artificial 
body. Cf. Brilliant. Also preceded by certain 
defining words, as diagonal-y skiU-t star- 

facet', for which see those words. 

1625 Bacon JSss, Honour (Arb.) 69 Diamonds cut with 
Fascets. 1647 R. Stapvltos yuvcnal Sca^greene berill 
into fascets cut. ^ 1750 J effrics Treat. Diamonds <{• Pearls 
(^75*) 3S A. Brilliant whose lustre is derived from the angles, 
or facets, of the sides only. x8oo tr. Lttp’ange's Chem. II. 
157 United with antimony, it gives a orittle metal with 
facets. j8o8 Scott Meirin. iv. .\i. Above its cornice, row 
and row Of fair hewn facets. 1835 Marrvat Olla Podr. 
xxiii. They polish rubies ; that is, without cutting them in 
fncettes. 1853 HERSCHEi./'tj/. Tect. 3‘c.viii. § 165(1873) The 
appearance of certain small obliquely posited facets on the 
crj’sial previous to polishing. x8^ Hooker Himal. yruls. 

I. XV. 344 Light reflected from . . myriads of facets [of hoar- 
frost]. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts s. v. Facetting, Facets on 
gold and silver are cut and polished on revolving wheels. 

JiS- 1820 Mar. Edgeworth Life R. Pdgrzvorih (1821) 

II. 360 That facet of the mind which it wtis the interest or 
the humour of the moment to turn outward. 

2. Altai, a. A small flat and smooth articular 
surface of a bone. 

1836 Todd Anat. I. 872/1 The atlas.. is articulated 
with the occipital tubercle by a single concave facet. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 57 The ribs of the Sauna 
have only a single articular facet. x88x Mivart Cat 228 On 
each side of this is an oval, convex, articular facet. 

b. One of the individnal parts or segments iocdlC) 
of a compound eye. 

1834 M«Murtie Cttvier's Anint. Kiugd. 589 Compound 
eyes, where the surface is divided into an infinitude of dif- 
ferent lenses called facets. 1B59 Darwis Orisi. S^ce. vi, 
(1873) 144 The numerous facets on the cornea of their great 
compound eyes form true lenses. 

3 . aitrih., ns facet-wise. Also facet-diamond, 
a diamond whose surface is formed into facets ; 
facet-doublet, a counterfeit jewel (see Doublet) 
similarly treated ; facet-flash, a flash of light from 
one of the facets of a gem ; in quot.y^. 

x6^ Butler Hud. 11, i. 6ox Grind her Hps upon a mill, 
Until the facet doublet doth Fit their rhymes rather than 
her mouth. 2676 Land. Gas. No. 2207/4 Two Diamond 
Rings with one Faucett Diamond., in each Ring. x(^ 
Songj Costume (Percy Soc.) 186 A saphire bodhin for the 
hair, Or sparkling facet diamond there. 2752^ Ckamq&rs 
Cycl. 5. V. Facet, Multiplying-glasses are cut in facets or 
facet-wise. z868 Bkowsmng Ring^ Bk. i. 2362 Rather learn 
and love Each facet-flash of the revolving year ! 

Facet (fle’set), v. Pa. t. and pple. faceted (often 
erron. facetted), [f. prec. sb. Cf. faceit€rJ\ 
frans* To cut a facet or facets upon ; to cover with 
facets, ktt, oxidfg, 

2870 Jan., The almond form [of the Sancy diamond] 

completely facetted over.. indisputably proves that it was 
an Indian-cut stone. 2873 Browsing Red Cott. Ht,<ap 
544 The liquid name ‘Miranda' — faceted as lovelily As his 
own gift, the gem. 2874 Westropp Precious Stones 240 
Heart-shaped Amethyst. Facetted on face and back. i88x 
T. Payne tuition's Poems Introd. 84 He alone divined the 
hidden diamonds and rubies of picturesque expression,^ to 
be . . facetted into glory and beauty by the regenerating 
friction of poetic employment. 

Facete (fasPt), a . ; rare in mod. use. Also 7 
faceifc. [ad. L. facH-tts graceful, pleasing, witty. 
Cf. Qi?.fac€t:\ 

1 . = Facetious, arch. 

2603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 662 Pleasant demaunds 
and facete jests, xdzx-sx Burton Anat. Mel. i, ii. ly. iv, 
Lodovicus Suessanus a facete companion, disswaded him to 
the contrary. 1652-3 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Year (1850) 
292 A facete discourse.. can refresh the spirit. 2691 Wood 
Ath. Oxon. 1.259 He was a man of.. a facete and affable 
countenance. 276* Sterne Tr. Shandy y\. v, I will have 
him. .cheerful, facete, jovial. 2830 Xt. Aristophanes' Achar- 
■itians 34 By Jove ! these two hogs are facete ones ! 2W3 
Sala Capt. Dang. II. ix. 310 Such a Ruffian, .could main- 
tain an appearance of a facete disposition to the last, 
b. absol. 

2807-8 Syd. Smith Plvmley's Lett. AVks. 1859 162/r 

If he would- .consider the facete and the playful to be the 
basis of his character. ^ 2828 Blachw, Mag. XXIV. 257 One 
or two attempts at raillery and the facete are indeed de- 
plorable. 

t 2 . After Latin usage; Elegant, graceful, po- 
lished. Obs. 

iX2635 Frajpn. Reg. (Arb.) 29 Leicester .. was 

much the more facete Courtier. Ibid. 56 He was so facete 
and choice in his phrase and stile. 2^2 Bagshaw in 
Baxters Suspension, 4,%, A man.. of so Elegant and Facete 
a Style. 

Hence 'f'Pace'tely adv. Obs., in a witty or 
humorous manner, pleasantly. + race’teness, 
the quality of being witty or humorous ; ‘ Nvit, 
pleasant representation ’ (J.). 

2629 Brent tr. Sarpts Counc. Trent (1676) 72 That which 
facetely was spoken by Erasmus. 2622 Burton Anat. Afel. 
HI. ii. H. ii. 558 As lames Lernutius hath facetely expressed 
in an elegant Ode. 2636 Featly Clovis Myst. xxvilL 3^ 
Poole facetely excused the matter, a 2656 Hales Gold, 
Rem. (2688) 170 Parables., breed delight of hearing, by 
reason of that faceteness and wittiness which is many times 
found in them. 

Faceted (fe*seted), -ppl. a. Also 9 (erron.) 
facetted, [f. Facet sb. and v. + -ED.] 

1 . Of gems, etc. : Having, furnished with, or cut 


into facets. Also preceded by some qualifying 
word, as many-, keenly faceted. 

2859 Darwin Orig, Spec. vii. (1873) 203 The falling of a 
facetted spheroid from one facet to another. 2874 WnsTROPi* 
Precious Stones 240 Amethyst. .cushion-cut face; facetted 
back. 2890 Harper's Mag. Oct. 799/2 It is a many-faceted 
diamond of the purest lustre. 2890 Daily News 27 Jan. 3/r 
It’s (the electric light’s] power is enormously multiplied ny 
the facetted lens. 

Jig. 2864 CARLYLuFre^^-. Gt. (1865) IV. xi. iii. 44 Friedrich 
..loves the sharp facetted cut of the man. 

2 . Anat. Provided with facets ; see Facet j ^.2 2. 
2836 Todd Cyd. Anat, I. 770/3 The most remarkable 
modification of facetted eyes. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 
22 An irregularly-shaped bony process .. forms with this 
smooth facetted process a cup-shaped cavity. 

FacetiCB (fasrJiiO, sb.pl. Also 6 in anglicized 
form facecies. [a. lj,facetitc, pi. of facctia a jest, 
f. facdits Facete.] Humorous sayings or writings, 
pleasantries, witticisms. 

* 5*9 More Dyaloge i. Wk<!. 118/2 With folish facecies and 
blasphemous mockery. 2657 J« Smith Myst. Rhci. 78 The 
merry and pleasant sayings incident hereunto are called 
Facetia:. 2883S. C.HALLfvV/w/rc/ 1. 324 Gilbert a Beckett 
. . contributed jokes and facelim weekly. 

Faceting (fee'setig), vhl. sb. Also 9 (erron.) 
facetting^ [f. Facet v. + -ing 1.] The action or 
process of cutting facets on gems or metals. 

2875 Ure A rts, Facetting. 2877 Streeter Precious 
Siancs I. iv. 32 The Brilliant depends greatly upon th6 
facetting for its exceeding beauty. 2877 Gee Golnivorker 
xi. 180 The . . workman turning the links of gold chains be- 
tween his thumb and finger, .and while, .it seems as if they 
are being presented in a haphazard fashion to the lap, the 
most perfect-shaped diamonds arc being produced. This is 
called faceting. 

Tac otiosity (iasrfiip-sTti). rat-e. [f. next; 
see -ITY.] The quality of being facetious ; in qnot. 
qnasi-««cr. 

2822 Liberal 1 . 209 The bookseller, .evidently. .laughs at 
the customer . . when he has the luck to get rid of some 
heaty facetiosity by a chance sale. 

Facetious (fisr^os), a. [ad. Vr.facJtietex (cited 
from i6th c.), f. faePtie, ad. facetia (see Facetia;) 
d- -ous.] 

f 1 . [After "h. facetusPl Of style, manners, etc. ; 
Polished and agreeable, urbane. Obs. 

259s H. Chettle in Shaks. C. Praise 4 His facetious grace 
in writtlng which approoues his art, 

2 . Characterized by, or addicted to, pleasantry; 
jocose, jocular, waggish. Formerly often with 
laudatory sense; Witty, humorous, amusing ; also, 
gay, sprightly, a. of utterances, compositions, 
actions, etc. 

2605 Camden Rem. 303 It was then thought facetious. 
a Barrow AVm.xiV. IVks. 2742 1. 247 Facetious speech 

there serves onely to obstruct and entangle business. 1723 
Sewel Hist. Quakers (179s) I. Fref. 12 Intermixed the 
serious part sometimes with a facetious accident, 2850 
Mrs. Stowe C/ncte Tom's C, iv. 20 Aunty gave George a 
nudge with her finger designed to oe immensely facetious. 
285s Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 346 Facetious messages .. 
passed between the besieged and the besiegers, 
b. of persons, their qualities, etc. 

2599 B. JoNSoN Cynthia's Rer>. i. iii, My sweet facetious 
rascal]. 1643 Sir T. Browne Reli^. Med. 179, 1 am no way 
facetious nor disposed for the mirth.. of Company. 27x0 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 333 He was of a plea- 
sant, facetious Temper. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 33 r 2 
Transmitted, .by a facetious correspondent. 1844 Dickens 
Mar. Cliuz. xxiv,(C. D. ed.)esi * Oh you terrible old man !* 
cried the facetious Merry to herself. 2874 Micklethwaite 
Mod. Par. Churches The mediffival carvers were many of 
them facetious fellows. 

Tacetiously (fasrjasli), tulv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a facetious manner. 

2727-36 in Bailey. 2732 Waterland Scripture Vind. 11. 

9 B. answers, very facetiously. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones 
i. iii, Pages which certain droll authors have been facetiously 
pleased to call The History of England. 2838 Dickens , 
Hich. Nick, xix, Sir Mulberry Hawk leered upon his friends 
most facetiously. 2885 Manch. Exam. 6 May 6/1 The prx- 
vate view, facetiously so-called. 

Facetionsness (fasi'-Jssnes). [f. as prec. -f 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being facetious. 

'I' a. Polish and pleasantness of manner, urbanity 
(obs.). f b. Cheerful good-humour ; also, witti- 
ness, wit (obs.). c. Jocularity, jocosity. 

1630 R. yohnson's Kittgd. Cotnmiv. 267 The Italians 
in facetiousnesse doe jest ; That [etc.]. 2644 Bulwer Chirol. 
135 The facetiousnesseof manners and elegancies of learning, 
1657 Hobbes Stigmni o/JValtis Wks. 1845 VII. 386, I ob- 
serve, first, the facetiousness of your title-page. ^ 2757 Burke 
A bridgm. Eng Hist, iii. ii, Relaxing with a wise facetious- 
ness, he [William I] knew how to relieveh is mind and 
preserve his dignity. 2836 Hor. Smith '7V« Trump. (1876) 
362 This is a random facetiousness, a 2853 Robertson 
Lect. i. (1858) 139 With dull faceiiousness. 

Faoh, Fachen, obs. ff. of Fetch, Falchion. 
Faohine, obs. f. Fascine. 

Faohon, -oun, obs. ff. of Falchion. 

Facia (fe-pa). [var. of Fascia q.v.] The tablet 
or plate over a shop front on which is written the 
name and often also the trade of the occupier. 
Also attrib. in facia laritcr, sign and facia 
writer. 

Facial (ft"**fial, -jal), a. [a. F. facial, ad. 
raz'dt.Xi. facidl-is of the face, i. facies Face.] 


+ 1 . Thcol. In Facial sight, vision *= L. visio fa-, 
cialis : Face to face, immediate, open, Obs. 

^2609 Bell Thcoph. A Remig. 16 The cleare and faciall 
vision of God. x 6 «Earl MancH. Al Mondo (1636) 194 
Saint Steven., had a faciall sight of his Saviour, aijii 
Ken^ Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 27 You in that 
Beatifick Height, Had of Triunal God a facial Sight. 

2 . Of orpertainingtothefaceorvisage; frequent 
in Anat., as in facial artery, nerve, ttc. 

1828 Hooper Med. Diet., Facial nerve, 2842 Catlin N. 
Arner. Ind. (1S44) II. Iviii. 226 Facial outline of the North 
American Indians. 2842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 273 
The Facial artery arises a little above the great cornu of the 
os hyoides. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 1. 213 A man of. . 
great facial advantages. 2865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. 
68 Biting her lips with an upward contraction of the facial 
muscles. 2^4 Wood Nat. Hist, 281 The Virginian Eared 
Owl. — ^The facial disc is brown, edged with black, 
b. Palreont. Facial suture (see quot, 1884). 

1872 Nicholson Pala:ont. 167 The facial suture is wanting. 
2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Facial suiitre, the line of division 
between the glabella and the free cheek on each side in a 
Trilobite. 


c. Facial angle ; the angle formed by two lines, 
one horizontal from the nostrils to the ear, the other 
(called the facial line) more or less vertical from 
the nostrils to the forehead. 

The facial angle above described is that of Camper; 
various other ‘ facial angles ’ have been subsequently pro- 
posed, and to some extent adopted in craniometry. 

2822 W, Lawrence Lect. P/iys. 146 The ancients, .were 
aware that an elevated facial line, .indicated a noble and 
generous nature. Hence they have extended the facial 
angle to 2B45 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii. (2852) 388 

From their low facial angle they [some Lizards) have a 
singularly^ stupid appearance. 2866 Livingstone yrnl. 
(1873) I. vi. 140 Many have quite the Grecian facial angle. 
3. Of or belonging to the visible part or sur- 
face of anything. Ji'acial value = face-value. 

1843 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 33 The external or facial 
surface, forms the anterior part of the bone. 2862 Rawlin- 
SON Atic. Mon. I. vi. 371 To compensate for this monotony 
in its [the fa9ade’s] fbcial line. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
328 Seeds., with 2 facial furrows, Pall Mall G. 28 June 

5 The coupons can be purchased under their facial value. 

+ 4. quasi-ii. = facial angle. Obs. 
c 2817 Fuseli Led. Art x. (1848) 5; 6 Camper, .appears to 
have ascertained, not only the difference of jhe faceal [«V] 
in animals, but that which discriminates nations. 

Hence ra*cially adv. t a. Face to face, b. 
With reference to the face. 

n 2641 [D. Baker] Holy Pract. Devine Lover (2657) 6 In 
this life only enigmaticallie . . in the future facially and 
really. 2864 Daily Tel. 1 Aug., His Excellency is not 
facially remote from the portraits of Talleyrand, 
t Fa»*ciale, sb. Obs. [ad. late 'L.facidlcm face- 
cloth, f. facies face.] A face-cloth for a corjDse. 

A 2300 Cursor M, 27693 (GOtt.) His faciale, his winding 
clath, par war pal left. 

tEa'Ciata, Fa'ciate. Obs. rare. [a. and 
ad. It. facciaia Facade.] A facade, front. 

2644 Evelyn Diary 25 Oct., The faciata of (he Court 
and Chapel. 1654 Ibid. 27 June, The faciate of this Cathe- 
dral! is remarkable for its historical carving. 

* Facieub (fi^*_Pent), sb. rare. [ad. 'h.facient- 
-em, pr. pple. of facere to do, make.] One who 
does anything ; an actor or doer. 

a 2670 Hacket Abp. IVilliamsx. § 77 (1693) 66 Is Sin in 
the Fact or in the Mind of the Facienl? i8rr Coleridge 
in Blackav.Mag. X. 250 The shape beheld he would gT.Tnt to 
be a making in the beholder’s own brain ; but the facient, 
he would contend, was a several and other subject. 

-facient, formative element repr. L. -facient-em 
'making*, pr. pple. of faepre to make, occurring 
in compounds as calcfacSre, liquefaePre, mbefaepre, 
iepefacere, etc., from pr. pple. of which are adapted 
the Eng. calefacient, rubefacient, etc. ; on the strict 
analogy ofthese are absorbefacient, and similar words 
not formed in L. ; and in loose imitation aborti- 
facient, calonfacieni, etc., for which L. vbs. ivould 
have been in -fedre, and adjs. in -feus, cahri- 
fic-us. Some pronounce ( 0 i*Jent), but (fe^'j^ent) 
or (fi^'Jyent) is more usual. 
fl Facies (feifidz). IL. fades: see Face.] 

fl. Humorously for; Face, countenance. Obs. 
2622 CoTGR. s.y. Abbe, Face d'abbe, a jolHe, fat, and red 
face ; a fierie facies. 

2 . Nat. Hist. General aspect or appearance. 
2727-36 in Bailey, Facies (in Botanick Writers) a face. 
2849 hfuRCHisoN Silnria vi. 105 They present the uniform 
'facies' of a thick, yet finely laminated, dark, dull grey 

shale. 2872 Nicholson Frt/axJN/. 475 The general facies of 

the Carboniferous vegetation. 2882 J. S. Gardner in Nature 
No. 623. ^31 Not only i.s the facies of the flora identical, 
but identical species appear in both continents. 

Facile (fe'sil), a. Forms ; 5-6 faoyl(l)6> 6-8 
faoil(l, 5- facile, [a. Fr. facile, ad. L. factl-is 
easy to do ; also of persons, easy of access, conr- 
teous, easy to deal with, pliant, f-facire to do.] 

1 , That can be accomplished with little enort ; 

= Easy ii. Now with somewhat disparaging 
sense, t Formerly used as predicate with inf. 
phrase as subject, and in phrase 
1483 Caxtou aE'j./I 97 It is fecyle to srape out of ihe handes 
of the blynd. 1338 Starkey England i. iv. “4' 

ys ful of hardnes and dyffyculty. .so the other ysfacjle 
and esy. 1577 Holinsiied Scf. Cftroit. 1 . 449/r They .. 
thought it easie and faede to be coneJuded. 1641 Prvnke 



PACILELY, 


10 


PACILIZE, 


Anii^. Epist. 4 , 1 gathered with no facH labour, the most of 
those Materials. x6^ Worudce The more 

facile mahing of the linnen manufacture, a 1708 BEaTRiDcc' 
Serrrt, xci. Whs. 1729 II. 126 All other acts of piety will be 
facile and easy to him. i8s6^Froude Hist, En^. I. 357 
Having won, as he supposed, his facile victory. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Uncrih. Lcttd. 250 TTie tvorl: appears facile. 

2 . Of a course of action, a method : Presenting’ 
few difficulties, 

1559 W. CuNiNCHAM Cosinogr. Gtassc 109 The waye Is very 
facile, and without great laboure. 1607 Topsell FouK’/. 
Beasts (1673) 152 Yet have they found out this facile and 
ready course. 1639 Fuller Holy War in. ii. (1647)112 His 
Holinesse hath a facile and cheap way both to gratifie and 
engage ambitious spirits, a 17x8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 
I. 703 It will render the Magistrates Province more facil. 
1807 Vancouver ^63 Baiting., in the 
manner performed^ on the continent^ is an infinitely more 
economical and facile mode ofadministering refreshment to 
a jaded animal, i860 Tyndall Glac, ji. ix. sjz The facile 
modes of measurement which we now employ. 

* 1 * h). Easy to understand or to make use of. Ol)S. 
1531 Elyot Gen/, i. v, As touchynge grammere there Is at 
this day better introductions and more facile, than euer 
before were made. 1579 Digges Siratioi. ir. vii. 47 We have 
by the former Rules produced this playne and facile Aequa- 
tion. 1633 Sc. Acts Chas. /, c. 34 The short and facile 
grammer. 1644 Milton Educ. 100 Those poets which arc 
now counted most hard, wll be both facil and^ plexsant. 
1676 WoRLiDCE Cyder (1691) 103 To make this curious 
Machine more useful and facile. 1786 T. Woolston Let, in 
Penning Algebraists' Comp.ij.’jZi) p. v, Ithavingbeen 
long considered as a most facile Introduction to Algebra. 
1797 hiRS. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl II. 24 The 
harp and the piano-forte were equally facile to Rosa. 

3 . Moving without effort, unconstrained ; flow- 
ing, running, or working freelj ; fluent, ready. 

1605 B. JoNSON This author, .has so modem 

and facile a vein Fitting the time and catching the court- 
ear. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 11. 204 One man excells. .In 
a facile and ready expression. 1796 Ld. Sheffield in Ld. 
Arecl/la/td’sCorr.{z862)llI. 371 Your, .happy facile expres- 
sion in writing. 1820 L. Hunt I/idicatorlio. 31 (1822) 1 . 246 
On the facile wings of our sympathy. 1865 Swinburne A ta^ 
Ionia 1641 Deaths, .with facile feet avenged. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets v. 144 Stesichorus was one of those facile and 
abundant natures who excel in many branches of art. x 885 
Stubbs Med. d* Mod, Hist. iii. 57^To the facile pen of an 
Oxford man we owe the production of the most popular 
manual of our history. 

4 . Of persons, dispositions, speech, etc.: fa. 
Easy of access or converse, affable, courteous {obs.'). 
b. Characterized by ease of behaviour. 

VxS90 Greene Fr. Bacon i. iii. Facile and debonair in all 
his deeds. 1638 Featly Transitbi. 2x9 A young Gentleman 
of a facile and affable disposition. X782 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 12 Au^, My father is all himself— gay, facile, and 
sweet. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby in. v, Manners, though 
facile, sufficiently finished. ^ X876 Holland Z34 

He was positive, facile, amiable. 

c. Not harsh or severe, gentle, lenient, mild. 
Const, io ; also to with inf. 

X54X Elyot Image Gov. 88 Your proper nature Is mylde, 
facile, geniyll, ana wytty. 1631 Wf.evcr Anc. Fun. Mon. 
2x6 She was of a more facile and better Inclined disposi- 
tion. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. v. § 7 Q. Elizabeth . . A 
Prinecsse most facil to forgive injuries. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. Wks. 1738 II. 80 However he were facil to his Son, 
and seditious Nobles, .yet his Queen he treated not the less 
honourably. 1851 Sjr F. Palcrave Norm, ff Eng. I. 297 
The guilty sons were too happy to avail themselves of his 
facile tenderness. 

6. Easily led or wrought upon; flexible, pliant ; 
compliant, yielding. 

xsix CoLET Serm. Con/, ff Ref. in Phenix (1708) II. 8 
Those canons, .that do learn you . . not to be too facile in 
admitting into holy orders. 1536 Lauder Tractate 251 Be 
nocht ouir facill for to trow QuhUl that ge tiy the mater 
throw, c 16x0 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (i683> 103 Facil Princes 
..promote them [Flatterers] above faithful Friends. 1648 
J. Beaumont Psyche xvii. cxcvU, Alas, That facil Hearts 
should tothemselves befoes. X67X Milton P. R. i. 51 Adam 
and his facil consort Eve Lost Paradise. 1805 Foster Ess. 
It. vi. 192 The tame security of facile friendly coincidence. 

b. \xv Scots Law. * Possessing that softness of dis- 
position that he is liable to be easily wrought upon 
by others* (Jam.). 

2887 Grierson Dickson's Tract. Ezddence | 35 Proof that 
the granter of a deed was naturally weak and facile.. has 
been held to reflect the burden of proving that [etc.]. 

c. iraiisf. Of things: Easily moved, yielding, 
‘ easily surmountable ; easily conquerable ’ (J.). 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 967 Henceforth not to scome The 
facil gates of hell too slightly barrd. 
te. quasi-in/t'. Easily ; without difficulty. Ohs. 
CX523 wolsey in Fiddes Life n. (1726) 114 His countries, 
whose parts non of the Lords or Commons would soe facile 
inclync unto. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809^ 316 Whatsoever 
were purposed to hym they . . might easely se and facile 
hearc the same. 2560 Rolland Cri. Venus it. ^ The 
htuscs . , mair faclll jour mater will consaif, Fra time that 
ih.ay !»eir jour enarratlue, 

Facilely (fx'siliin, rare in mod. use. 

Forms; 5 facoly, 0-7 fncilio, -lly, -ly(o, 6- 
faciloly. [f. prcc. + -LY 2.] In a facile manner. 

1 . AVithlittlccxcrtion, labour, or difficulty; with- 
out effort or restraint ; easily. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 77 1 'li-nt thenne shaffc permyttc 
hym fnecly fc lightly for to do his vyaqe safly. ^2565 
Lisdj ssy (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (X72S) 6a Now jet us sec 
how facilly this rn-Nfcr . . may l>e brought to pass. x6xi 
SrrrD Htst. Gt, Brif. ix. viu. §33 Cloyster-mcn. .might 
more f.icilly be sw.ayetl to l>end. 2677 Lxdy CiiAWoimi, 
in S7fh Re/. Hist. M.S'S. Comm. App. v. 39 He might 


facilierdo jtt the second rime in the waj* the House had 
ordered it. 1835 Erased s Mag. Xll. 267 The .. principle. 
Upon which the whole formerly so facilely movw, is de- 

Affably, courteously, graciously. Ohs. 

1528 Fox in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1 . IHi. 142 His holiness very 
promptly and facily had condescended unto the^ granting 
thereof. i5SoDiwNoRTHUMBERLANDZ./'i.23 Julyin Consid. 
Peace 6* Goodw. Prot, 5 That your Grace may facilely con- 
descend thereunto. 

3. With (a too) ready acquiescence; without 
sufficient consideration, thoughtlessly. 

2864 Spectator 25 June 740 He facilely concludes that 
some male animals have teats, others not. 1872 Daily 
Nezvs 28 Febu, The cheers ..were no empty breath of a 
populace facilely beguiled by the lust of the eye. 

Fa'cileness. t Obs. Also faoilnea(s. [f. as 
prec. + -KESS.] The quality of being facile ; 
easiness to be persuaded ; easy good nature ; 
pliancy. 

1^9 Cojiiyl. Scot. xi. y4 The cite of gabine, throcht there 
facilnes, gef hasty credit tosextus tarquinus. Ibid. 07 That 
gour facilnes be nocht sedusit be ther astuce and subtil 
persuasions. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvn. cxcvii, Others 
they with facileness befriend ! a 2665 J. Goodwin Filled 
w. the Spirit 292 Somehavea kind ofgoodnps and 

facileness of disposition. 1727-36 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Facilie, obs. f. Facilely. 

Facilitate v. [f. F. fadlit-er to 

render easy { — It.faciHtare, f. facilis Facile, after 
E. vbs. like debilitdre, etc.) + -ate 3.J 

1. trans. To render easier the performance of 
(an action), the attainment of (a result) ; to afford 
facilities for, promote, help forward (an action or 
process). 

i6ri CoTGR., Faciliterf to facilitate or make easie. x6zt 
SoiG.CALVBRTinForiesc.Papers 155 It will. .facilitate the 
present negotiation. 1670 Cotton Espemon 1.^ ir. 64 It., 
much facilitated the Duke of Guise his Victories, to have 
an Enemy reduc’d to such streights before he came to 
engage them. 1714 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. Ixxxvi. 
241 It . . may facilitate your election. 2732 Arbuthnot 
Rules f Diet 278 All such things as increase and facilitate 
the animal or natural Motions. 1838 T. Thomson C/tem. 
Org. Bodies 20s All the alkaline bodies, .facilitate the solu- 
tion of picrotoxin in water. jSQ^Sitdbs'MercaniileCircular 
27 Sept. 861/2 The reformed procedure . . has not appre- 
ciably facilitated the progress of public business. 

to. To make easier or less abstruse; to sim- 
plify. Obs. rare. 

^ A 1656 Hales Tracts (1677) 89 , 1 thank you fbr.. facilitat- 
ing to my understanding the scope and purpose of the xi 
of Sk hlat. 

^ 2. To lessen the labour of, assist (a person). 

1646 H. Lau’rcnce Comm. Attgells 77 Which may more 
easily leade and facilitate us, to the consenting to such a lust. 
1650 Fulxjir Pisgtth 11. 64 Here lived the Emims shrowdly 
smote by Chederlaomer, which probably did facilitate the 
Moabites in their victory over them. 2890 Sat. Rev. 6 
Sept. 303^2 The author seems to aim solely at facilitating 
the pupil in his dealings with everyday French. 

Hence FaciTitated^/. a., FaciTitating vhL sh,, 
and FaciTitating///. a. 

2613 Sherley Trav. Persia 3 Which would haue beene, . 
a facillitating of any enterprise, which., that Earle was ever 
..vndertaking against him. 1674 Boyle £ar<rr//. Theol. n. 
iv. ^ 171 Rectifying . . errours . . by the assistance of such 
facililating helps. 1776 Bentham Wks. (1843) I. 288 These 
facilitating circumstances. 1876 Mozley Univ. Ser/h. vii. 
151 Undoubtedly habit is a great facilitating principle. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 1/2 The lake district ..is in no 
need of facilitated means of access. 

Facilitation (fasiflit^'-Jan). [f. as prec. + 

-ATION.] 

1. The action or process of facilitating or render- 
ing easy ; an instance of this. 

1619 Brent tr. Sarpts Conne. Trent (1629) 760 For facili- 
tation heereof, it [the Synod] doth renew some things decreed 
by the holy Canons. 17^1 Johnson Rambler No. 203 r $ 
The use of their discoveries to the facilitation of commerce. 
1791 Newte Tour Eng. ^ Scot. 102 This facilitation of con- 
veyance would contribute much to the improvements in the 
northern parts of the island. 1862 T. A. Trollope Lent, 
fourney ix. 254 Impediment to free locomotion was a very 
much more important consideration than facilitation of it. 

2. A means of facilitating or helping fonvards; 
help. Const, ta, towards. Now rare. 

2648 W. Montagu Dez'ont Ess. i. x. § 6 . 218 A general! 
habit of sincerity, which when it is referred to religious uses, 
proves a facilitation towards fidelity and perseverance in 
them. 2823 Lamb Corr. (2870) 228 The impediments and 
facilitations to a sound belief are various. 

Facilitative (fasrlite’tiv), a. [f. Facilitate 
V. + -IVE.] Tending to facilitate. 

2864 G/asgozu Citizen zg Nov., Tolls are restrictive, and 
not facilitative. 

Facilitator (fasI-Ut^hw). [f. Facilitate v. 
+ -on.] One who or that which facilitates. 

1824 Ann. Reg. 266* An apparatus for sh.aving which he 
denominates the useAil and elegant facilitator. 2834 Nezo 
Monthly J\fag. XLI I. 260 Steam and gas., are tlie grand 
facilitators and illumin.Ttors of the intercourse of the most 
distant prorinccs. 2871 Pall Mall G, 29 Mar. 21 The 
Washington correspondent ..says the Senate is becoming 
the great facilitator of jobs and schemes. 

+ Fa'cilite, Obs.rare-"^. [ad. Fr.yhrxViVirr: 
fee Facilitate.] « Facilitate. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. f 4. 203 B5* this meanes pro- 
found conceit sliall bee facilitcd, ana therewith the auditors 
instructed. .and moued. x6o8D, Tu\tl Ess, Pclit, ^ Mor. 
86 b, Die faciliting of treacherous . . practises. 
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Facility (i^Hiti). Fonns : 6 facilitye, (fa- 
cillitie, facylytye, fecility), 6-y facilitic, 6** 
facility, [a. F. Jaciliti, ad. L. facilitat-em^ t 
facilis easy : see Facile and -ity.] 

1 . The quality, fact, or condition of being easy 
or easily performed ; freedom from difficulty or 
impediment, ease ; an instance of the same. Often 
in phr. with {p'eatt ?mtch, more) facility. 

X531 Elyot Gov. i. x.xii. An induction, .howe children., 
maybe trayned. .with a pleasant facilitie. 1576 Fleming 
PanopL Epist. 383, I cannot see what you may do wj'th 
more facilitie and easinesse. ^ 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v, iii. (1611) 191 The great facilitie ot their language. 2649 
Roberts Claris Bibl. ii. 20 That difficulties deterre not 
from the study of Scripture, there are intermingled some 
facilities.^ X79X Burke (ed. 3) 122 The facility 

with which government has been overturned in France. 
2805 Foster Ess. 1. ii. 27 The facility or difficulty of under- 
standing.^ x88x Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 29 
The relative facilitiesof the several experimental deductions. 

2 . a. in sing. Unimpeded opportunity for doing 
something. Const, of for^ to with inf. In early 
use also : f Means, resources (cf. Faculty). 

1519 Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley I, 27 Ye. .have had 
great facility Strange causes to seek. 2656 Duchess of New- 
castle Life Dk. Nczvcastle (1886) 327 To impoverish my 
friends, or go beyond the limits or facility of our estate. 1659 
B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 272 He found great facility 
everywhere and very little aversion anywhere. 1730 A. 
Gordon Maffels Amphith, 347 The Facility of covering 
the Spectators with an Awning, .was.. not one of the least 
wonderfulThingsahoutthe Building. 1859 hliLi. Liberty v. 
(1865) 60/t The limitation in number . . of beer . . houses . . 
exposes all to an inconvenience because there are some by 
whom the facility would be abused. 2879 Cassells Techn, 
Educ. I. 247 The utmost facility is allowed to the upper 
millstone of adjusting itself. 

h. in ft. (also every facility) : Opportunities, 
favourable conditions, for the easier performance 
of any action. [So Fr. faciliiSs from 17th c.] 

180^ Wellington in Gunv, Disp. IV. 357 He wishes to be 
permitted and to have the facilities given to him to return to 
France as soon as possible. 2825 McCulloch Pol. Econ. i. 35 
The facilities given to the exportation of goods manufactured 
at home. 1865 Huxley Lay Serm. ii. (1870) 28 Throw every 
facility in their way. 1876 Patterson in C M. Davies 
Unorik, Lend. (ed. 2) 250 The facilities for ordinary traffic 
are apt to break down. 

3 . In action, speech, etc. : Ease, freedom, readi- 
ness; aptitude, dexterity. 

XS32 Hervet Xenophon's- Hottseh. To Rdr., His swete 
eloquence, and incredyble facilitie. 2596 Lodge Wits 
Miserie 57 Lilly, the famous for facility in discourse. x6o3 
Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (2622) 382 An ordinary care and 
skilfull Facilitie in collecting . . their descents. 2736 Butler 
Anal. t. V. ^yks. 1874 I. 86 We are capable.. offsetting a 
new facility in any kind of action. 2^2-72 H» Walpole 
Vertue's Aneed. Paint. (1786) III. 203 The stranger .. per- 
formed it with such facility and expedition, that [etc.]. 
2842 DTsraeli Avtat. Lit. (2867) 475 Spenser composed 
with great facility. 2875jowETT//a^<?(eQ.a)L 26 Facility 
in learning is learning quickly. 

b. Of style; Easy-flowing manner, fluency. 

2588 Shaks. L, L, L. IV. ii. 226 The elegancy, facility, & 
golden cadence of poesie. 2700 Drs’DEN Fables Pref. *3 i 
Both writ with wonderful Facilit)^ and Clearness. ^ 2879 O. 
W._ Holmes Aloiley xv. 96 He proceeds with an increased 
facility of style. 

^* 4 . Easiness of access or converse, affability, 
condescension, courtesy, kindly feeling. Obs. 

2550 Veron Godly Saiyngs (1846) 22 Beseching . . that ye 
of your wont goodness & facilitie vouchsafe to accept this 
my rude labour. 2677 Marvell Let. to Mayor of Hull 
Wks. I. 287 'This slid over, out of their facility to an old 
servant. 2792 Boswell fohnson 23 Mar. an. 2776, I won- 
dered at this want of.. facility of manners. 2793 Smeaton 
Edysione L. § 222 note. Our men were much struck, .with 
the facility of the Portland ladies. 

6. Easiness to be led or persuaded to good or 
bad, readiness of compliance, pliancy. Also rarely 
const, to with inf Liability, readiness. 

*533 More Apd. xxxvi. Wks. 900/2 Of some facylytye of 
hys owne good nature, .easi to beleue som such as haue told 
him lies. 2607-22 Bacon (Arb.) 202 That is 

but Facilitie, or Softnesse ; whicli taketh an honest MInde 
Prisoner. 2646 Slingsby Diary (i836> 282 To all which y> 
ICingyeildSjAv*** a facility of nature. 2702 Eitg. Theophrast. 
265 Licentiating any thing that is coarse and vulgar, out of 
a foolish facility, 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. 169 The 
facility of Charles was such as has perhaps never been found 
in any man of equal sense. 2875 Manning Mission If . 
Ghost viii. 216 Those who have in lime past been guilty 
of any sin.. have a facility to fall again. 

b. in Scots Law. 

r 2565 Lindesay (Pitscottie> Chron. Scot. (2778) 270 In re- 
gard of the Facility of the Earl of Arran. 2862 W. Bell 
Did. Lazo Scot. As a ground of reduction, facility is 
quite distinct from incapacity. 

c. transf Of things ; Flexibility, rare. 

2856 Kane Grinnell E.vp. xliit. 401 The swell of the ice 
..transmitting with pliant facility tnc advancing was'c. 

6. Indolent ease, indifference. 

2625 T. Adams Tzlv Sonnes 68 They imagine that facilitie, 
a sou and gcnile life is hence waranted, 1702 Boswf.ll 
yohnson Advl., Those who read them with careless /acility, 
Fa'Cilize, V. Obs. rare-K [f. Facile + -IZE. 
Cf. V.faeiliser.'] tram. To render easy or pl.ain. 

2620 W. Folkinciiam Art cf Surz'ey 1. vjiu 15 It sh.iU 
not bee ami^sc to particularize the N.atarcs and qualities 
both of good and badde soylcs, to the end their distinctions 
m^' be facitired. 

ITacillos : see Fa8}X. 



FACINBROSE. 

Paciner(i)ous : see Facinoe-. 
t Facinerose, 06 s. rare-^o. [ad. 'L.facU 
rjeros-usy var. of facinordstts (see Facinobous).] 
=:FaCI1»OBOUS. ^^VJ In 'Bmi'ev, vol. H. 

Facing v 6 l. sb. [f. FACE v. + -ingI.] 

The action of the verb Face. 

t L The action of boasting, swaggering, or brow- 
beating ; an instance of this, a defiance. Obs. 

15*3 AV. Papers Hen. Fill. VI. 190 Protestations and 
cxclamacions, with facyng eVakyng and mynatorie wordes 
ara^;nst the Cardynalles. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xii. $ 
Their importunate facing and bracing in woordes. a 1625 
Fletcher Lovetts Prosress in. vi, heave facing, 'twill 
not serve you. 1647 N. Bacon Dtscs Govt. En^, 1. Ixvi. 
(1759) 140 This UTought .. complainings in England, and 
facings between the Emperor and the Pope. 

tb. attrib. in Facing-card (see Face v, and 
Cabd sb.^ 2 a) ; Jig, an imposing allegation or 
argument. Obs, 

a 2624 Bp. M. S.uiTH Senn. (1639)33 If [goe aivay,] for 
these facing-cardes of multitudes or chaire, vnhappy are ye, 

2 . Mil. The action of facing or turning in another 
direction. Facing-aboui \ the action of taming in 
the opposite direction, an instance of this. Hence 
To put (one) through facingSy to go through 
{puds') facings : lit. and^^. Also transj, 

x6^ Barriffe Mil. Dhetp. ix. (1643! 3a FaciiTg is a par. 
tIcuTar turning of the Aspect from one part to another. x66s 
Stillingfl. Orig". Sacr. iii. ii. § ix After many encounters 
and facings about, they fell into their severall troops. 1724 
De Foe d/rw. Cavalier (1840) 232 Their facing about, .put 
them into a great disorder. 1833 Pe^tl. Instr. Cavalry' 1. 
13 In going through the facings, the left heel never quits the 
ground. X867 Trollope Chron. Barsei J. xli. 356 Grace, 
not at all unwillingly, was put through her facings. x888 
C. Blatherwick C/nc/e Pierce i, Look in as you pass, .and 
I'll put you through your facings. 

3 . The action of turning (a card) face upwards. 
2674 Cotton Complete Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 

344 Lest there should be a discovery made of the facing, he 
palms them as much as he can. 

4 . concr, (chiefly in pi.) : Something with which 
a garment is faced (cf. Face vb, 12); esp. the 
cuffs and collar of a military jacket, when of a 
different colour from the rest of the coat. 

1566 in Peacock Eng, Ck, Pumiture 89 Two Copes the 
fTacyng taken of. 26^ Topsell Four./, Beasts (1673) 87 
Their skins areof great use through the world . . forgarments, 
facings, and linings. 16:2 Barry Vl/rrTn* TnVX'xui.i.Tais'ny 
coats, with greasy facings. t6SB Lena. Gas. No. 236S/4 The 
stuff having yellow Spots., with a little Silver Edging across 
the Facing. X74X Richardson Pamela I. xx, 49, a made 
robings and facings of a pretty bit of printed calico. x8t6 
* Qui2 ' Grand Master in. 56 His facings bore The desicna* 
tion of his corps. x8s3 Stocqufxer Mil. Encyel, s. v,, The 
facings of the artillery are strict. x85d Rogers Agrie. 4- 
PHces I. xxii. 580 The silk lining or facing is used for the 
summer robe only, 

b. transf, and fig 

1642 WoTTON Life hk. Buckingham 5 The.«>e Offices and 
Dignities, .were but the facings and fringes of his greatnesse. 
1642 Fuller Holy d* Prof. v. viii. 388 Well may the 
H;^ocrIte afford gaudy facing. 2808 Syd. Smith Ptymleys 
Lett. X, Dulness turned up with temerity, is a livery all the 
worse for the facings, iwz Burton £k. Hunter U863) 46 
Each shelf uniform, with its facings or rather backings, like 
well-dressed lines at a review. 

6 . The action of putting a new face on (any- 
thing) ; of overlaying (a building, etc.) with other 
material ; of colouring (tea) ; the action of cover- 
ing or protecting the face of. Cf, Face v. 13^15. 

1549 Churehw. Acc. Si, Dunsian's, Canterbnryy For 
fasynge of the Images in the Churche ix d. Item fa^mge 
of the tabyll that stoode at the Awlter iiij d. 2703 T. N. 
CrV^' «5' C. Purchaser 52 Of Facing Timber-buildings with 
Bricks. 1825 Hone Every-day Dk, 1, 1480 They [houses] 
are undergoing reparation by new facing. 2874 Knight 
Diet. Meeh,, Facing e, the covering of brick or rough stone- 
work with fine masonry*, such as sawed freestone or marble. 
1875 Art/. Rev. XL. 552/2 We are told that the ‘facing' of 
tea . . does not affect its quality. 

6. concr, a. A superficial coating or layer ; also 
the material of which this is made. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) xio The inner faclng 
of his chimney Casket. 2783 T. Wartoh Hist. Kiddinglon 
(ed. 2) 67 If we suppose some assistance from an artificial 
facing, they must have been visible at a vast distance. 283* 
W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 32 I’ll get My 
anvil a new facing. • 1856 J. H. Walsh Dom. Econ. (2857) 
285 Exhausted tea leaves made up with.. facing. 1875 Art/. 
Rev. XL. 553/1 Green teas with a slight facing of colour. 
1882 JVorc, Exhib. Catal. iii. 52 Nickel, brass, and steel 
facing for printing from. 

b. esp. The external layer of stone or other 
material which forms the face of a wall, bank, etc. 
Also the comers, door-jambs, etc. of stone em- 
ployed to set off a brick building, 

, 1B23 P. Nicholson Pract.Build. 585 Facings, in joinery, 
those fixed parts of wood-work which cover the rough work 
of the interior sides of walls &c. 1842 W. Spalding Italy 
d* It, I si. I. 303 Rubble work . . the facing of which, with 
stone has chiefly disappeared. 2866 Rogers Aerie. ^ Prices 
I. XX. 485 The older portions of.. Merton College, many of 
which have perhaps been disfigured by modem facing.s. 
1874 Knight /?zV/.iT/ei:4.,i^rtc/'«^(HydrauIic Engineering), 
a. Protection for the exposed faces of sea-walls and embank- 
ments, .b. A layer of soil over the puddle, upon thcsloping 
sides of a canal. 2876 Gwicr Archit. ^63 Walls are most 
commonly built with an ashlar facing. 1884 J. T. Bent in 
Macfn. Mag. Oct. 432/1 The facings and window cases of all 
the houses are of marble. 
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c. An external cover or protection, 

2849 Grote Greece ii, Ixix. (1863) VI, 220 The horses also 
were defended by facing.s both over the breast and head. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl„ II. xviii. 185 A small pane of glass, 
formerly the facing of a daguerreotype. 

d. Founding, (See quot.) 

. 1874 Knight Did, ATeclt,, Facing (Founding!, powder 
applied to the face of a mold which receives the metal. The 
object is to give a line smooth surfa^ to the casting. 1883 
T, D. West Amer, Foundry Practice 364 Sea-coal or bitu- 
minous facing is mixed in with sands for heavy casting.. 
There is a limit to the percentage of facings to be mixed mth 
the sand, which, if exceeded on the heavy castings, causes 
the iron to cat into the facing sand. 

7 . Mining, —Clba’T sh. $, 

1851 Gbcenwell Coal-trade Terms Northwnh. 4' Dnrh., 
Facing, a cleat. 1883 in Gresley Coal-mining Gloss, 

8 . Brick-vtahing. (See quot.) 

2884 C. T. Davis Bricks, Tiles, etc. 237 The opening 
through which the bricks are wheeled into the kiln, and 
hauled out after burning, .is a * facing'. . or * abutment 
+ 0 . The action of defacing or disfiguring ; also 
the result of this ; defacement, disfignrement.- Obs, 
c 2400 Dcsir, Troy 9215 Refresshing his face for faejmg of 
teres. 

10 . allrib. and Comb., as facing-block, -brick, 
-implement, -machine, -tool; facing-loam, -sand 
(see quot.). 

1876 Gwilt Archit. 555 An exterior ^facing block of a 
better manufactured bnck. 2850 Dobson Bricks fy Tiles i, 
ii. 83 For ’facing-bricks additional processes are employed. 
2874 Knight Did. Mech., Facing-brick front or 
pressed brick. 1876 Vovle MU. Diet. (ed. 3), *Facing 
Implements, used tor facing or renewing the vent and 
breech pieces of an Armstrong gun. 2882 Wylie Iron 
Founding 13 Fine or ’facing loam, used to form the face of 
the mould. 2884 Knight Diet. Meeh. IV. 324 ^Facing 
Machine., a machine for dressing the faces., of mill-stones. 
2882 'Kl'eviz Iron FoundingT^TmscodL-&\xstsav\&. is termed 
** facing sand' as it.. forms the face of the mould. 2B84 
F. J. Britten \Fatch 4- Clocktn. 204 ’Facing tool. 
Facinff tr. That faces. 

+ 1 . Bola, audadons. Obs. 

2566 T. Stapleton Ret, Unir, Jeruet i. 33 So outragious 
Uniruthes, so facing falshoods. 1592 Babincton Comfort, 
Notes Genesis Iii. § 2 Thirdly, by a bold lye of a facing 
DIuell shee is pulled on to her aestruclion. 1624 Bp. Moun- 
TAGO Gagg Pref. o Who opmelh, .that hee may . . build his 
salvation upon the facing impudency of eveiy* Jight-skirl 
mountebanck. 

2 . That is opposite to. Facing points {Railwafx 
a pair of pomfstvhtch open (otrardsfie approach- 
ing train. attrib, (see qnot. J8S9). 

2849 Builder 3 Feb. 56/3 For the protection of the boxes 
for facing points from dust, rain, snow, &c. x886 Encyel. 
^nV. (ed. 0) XX. 238 Many accidents have been caused to 
trains by facing^oints. .turning the train unejqsectedly into 
a siding. 2889 G. Findlay Eng, Railway 75 The * Facing. 
Point-Lock which is a bar of iron working in connexion 
with facing points. 

+ Facino'riouSy a- Obs. Also 7 faciuerious, 
[f. L, facinor-, oX'scffaciner- (see next) + -(i)otJs.] 
i6or Bhaks. All’s IFe/lu, ilt, 35 He's of a most facinerious 
spirit. 2638 HEY^voOD Challenge ProK, Dukes and Kings 
Presented for some hie facinorious things. 

FdiCinorOUS (/asi'noros), a. Obs. cxc. arch. 
Forms; 6 facynerous, 6-7 fascinorous, 7 faci- 
ner(i)oua, G- facinorous. [ad. L. facinorbs-us, 
f. facinor-, also facincr-,facinus a deed,cj/. a bad 
deed, f.yhr/rctodo; see -ous. Qf.OY.facisicraix, 
facinoreux.'] Extremely wicked, grossly criminal, 
atrocious, infamous, vile. Said both of persons 
and their actions. Very common in 1 7th c. ^ , 

2548 Hall Chron. (1809) 381 The people havyng in their 
freshe memorie the facinorous acte of there kynge. 2592 : 
in Slrype Ann. Re/, IV. App. Ixii. 95 Others they have cast ^ 
into .. Newgate .. among the most facinorous and vile 
persons. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixxvi, 323 The 1 
world . . is not so .. facinorous, as it ivas in times of Fagan- I 
ism. Art/. Handsom, 131 Things highly charged with 

sin. .to a more facinorous and notorious degree. 2679 Bed- 
LOG Popish Plot Ep. Ab, Notwithstanding all their lacino* 
rous Performances. 2721 Cibber PeroUa Wks. 2727 IF. 
314 The horrid Scroll (Jf Deeds facinorous. ^ 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiii. 24 Tis said, that father, .with act impure 
stain'd the facinorous house. 

Hence f TacVnovously adv-, I’aci'aorousness. 
269* tr. Sallust 154 Thus, by how much cvety one acted 
most facinorously, so much the more secure 'he thought 
himself. 2727-36 Bailev, Facinorousness, Villainy, Wicked. 
ness. 1822 hiRS. E. Nathan Langrcath II. 267 The faci- 
norousness of your lover, 2841 Borrow Zincali (1846) I. x. 
103 Constantine the Great , . condemned to death those who 
should practise such facinorousness. 

Faeioiin, -um, -\m, obs. ff. Fashion. 

Faek, var. of Fake sb."^ 

Facon, obs. f. of Falcon. 

Faconde, -ound, var. of Facond. 
fFacrere. Obs, \llY.faire croire to make 
believe.] The art of ‘ make-believe *, deception. 

*393 Gower Coif, J. 230 First ben enforroed for to lere A 
craft, which cleped is facrere. For if facrere come about, 
Than afterward hem slant no doubt. 

Facsimile (feksrmilf), sb. PI. facsimiles. 
[Orig. two words, and before this cent, usually 
written as such, l^.fac, imper. of faccre to make -1- 
simile, neut. of simil-is like. 

The fonn fadum simile, occurring in quot. 1782, is often 
Stated to be the original ; but of this we find no evidence.] 


^ + 1 . The making a copy of anything, esp, writing ; 
imitation. 

122662 Fuller IForihies (1662) Ilf. ao6 He, though a 
quick Scribe, is but a dull one, who Is good onlyat facsimile, 
to transcribe out of an original. 

2 . An exact copy or likeness ; an exact counter- 
pait or representation. Also in phr. in facsimile. 

1602 T. H[ale] Acc, New Invent, p. Ixxxvl, A fac simile 
might easily be taken. <22734 North Lives {it He., 
made what they call a fac simile of the Marks and Distances 
of those small Specks. 1x782 Pownall Antig., Let. ioAsile 
178 Drawings copied per fadum similei\ 2795 Seward 
Afiecd.{iTgb)ll\, lolhe annexed Engraving, a complete 
fac-simile. 2824 J. Johnson Typogr. If. xii. 434 One of the 
most . . anci'ent of those manuscripts has been printed in 
fac.simile. 2852 D. ’NiLSoxPrch. W/?«.(iS63>iLiv.iv.28r 
The inscription is produced in facsimile. 1868 G. Stephens 
Runic Mon. I. p. ri, Masterly facsimiles, 
b. transf. ana Jig. 

^ 2801 Med. Jml. V. 191 This is a fac simile to his declar- 
ing, .that leave was given. 2817 Coleridge Biog.Lit.\\. 
XVI. 42 Representing before them fac-similies [sec] of their 
own mean selves. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. riii. 371 
Mirabeau’s Gospel of Free-Trade, .some seventy or eighty 
years the senior of an English (unconscious) Facsimile. 

3 . attrib. 

2767 S. Paterson Another Traveller t I. 415 The first 
fac simile man in Europe. 2791 Genii. Mag. zf/z A facsimile 
copy of the curious little miscellany. 2823J. Badcock 
'Ainusem, 143 Much better adapted., for fac simile writings, 
xMx Bcresf, Hope Eng. Cathedr. igth C. 227 Wyatt sub- 
stituted facsimile plaster for stone groining in Lichfield nave. 
2875 Scrivener Led, Greek Test. 23 Those elaborate fac- 
simile editions of the chief codices. 


■ Hence PacsPmilist, one who makes facsimiles. 
Tacsi'milize, -ise v. irons., to make a facsimile 
of, reproduce exactly. 

x8Bx Sat. Rev, XIV. 453/2 Netherclift. .is well known as 
a facsimilist. 2885 Lnso Times 2 hlay 12/2 Inglis, an 
e.xpen in handwriting and facsimilist. .said [etc.]. 

Facsimile (fceksi'mih"), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans, 
a. To serve as a facsimile of; to resemble exactly. 
rare. b. To make a facsimile of ; to reproduce. 

2839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) II. v. 263 Two . . sofas 
facsimiled each other at either end of the fireplace. 1862 Sat. 
Res\ XIV. 454/r The signature .. of Louis XIV of France, 
as here facsimiled. 2877 A. B. Edwards UP NiloVrti. 14 
Even romances and tales are. .photographed, facsimiled in 
ch rom o-l i t h ograph)*. 

absol. 2882 Pall Mall G. 15 June 5/1 They are the work 
of the artist who adapts, and not of the photographer who 
facsimiles. 

Hence Facsi'miled ppl. a, 

2887 Athenxum 3 Sept. 313/2 With facsimiled, but un- 
coloured illustrations. 

Pact (fekt). Also 6 faokte, faott, 6-7 faote, 
■7 faok. [ad. L. fad-ttm thing done, neut. pa. 
pple. of fac^rc to do. First in 16th c. ; the earlier 
adoption of the OF. form survives with narrowed 
sense as Feat.] 

1 . A thing done or performed. +a. in neutral 
sense : An action, deed, course of conduct. Occas. 
= effect. Also, action in general ; deeds, as op- 
posed to words. Obs. 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan. xi. Z vij b, Let emprours and kinges 
folow this godly kynges fact. 2592 West ist Pt. Symbol. 

§ 2E, Right.. is the chiefest cause of obligations, the fact 
of man the remote cause. 1605 P. Woodhouse ( 1877) 
13 The minde doth make the fact, or good or ill. <22626 
Bacon Sylva x. 243 As they are not to mistake the Clauses 
of these Operations ; So much lesse are they to mistake 
the Fact, or effect. 2643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. App. 
193 The fact of him who acts the Gardian, is imputed to 
the Co-gardians. 2708 Swift Settt. Ch. Eng. Man, A 
history of facts done a thousand years ago. ^45 P. Thomas 
Jml. Voy. 206 At length he committed a Fact that com- 

? leted the Destruction of himself and all his Family. 2815 
ANc Austen Emma ii, xii. Gracious in fact if not in word, 
t b, A noble or brave deed, an exploit; a feat 
(of valour or skill). Obs. 

. 2543 Grafton Contn. Harding whiche noble 

facte, the kynge created hym after%varde duke of Norfolke. 
25% hlARLowE 12/ Pt. Tamburl. iii. ii. His facts of war 
and blood. 2605 Stow.^//«. 481 Henry* Hotespurre..taketh 
prayes, exercising laudable factes. 1667 Milton P, L. h. 
224 He ivho most excels in fact of Arms. 2730 A. Gordon 
Maffeis Amphitk. 321 Whether this w’onderful Fact wag 
performed in the Theatre or Amphitheatre, Xiphiline.. 
leaves us in doubt. 

C. An evil deed, a erfme. In the loth ana lytn 
c. the commonest sense ; now Obs. exc. in to con- 
fess the fact and after, before the fact, in which the 
sense approaches that of 2. 

1539 Act 31 Hen. Fill, c. 8 Euery such . . person . . shall 
be adjudged a traytour, and his facte high treasori. xSS* 

T. Wilson Logike (2580) 47 To marke thynges that goe 
before the facte, as whether ne hated the man or no. 2577 
Harrison England n. xi. (1877) i- 223 He is. .hanged.; 
neere the place where the fact was committed. 2603 “Jt- 
lotus Ixxxiii, For to commit sa foull ane fack. a 1020 
Bacon Max. 4* Uses Com. Law viii. (1635) 34 Any accessary 

before the fact is subject to all the contingencies pregnant 

of the fact. 2689 Col. Rec. Pennsytv. I. 25= In a 

Court held in Y* County of Kent, where ffact was Com 

mitted. a 27x5 Burnet Own Time (1766) IVk^ose 

concerned in that vile fact were pardoned, 2769 Blackcto^ 
Comm. IV. 39 Accessories after the fact being st 
the benefit of clergy in_ all cases. 177. -S' S' 

was carried before Justice Russell, where he 02 An 

fact, Freeman Norm. Cong. (.1876) lU- »!. 92 An 

absolution after the fact might be one. rjs. 

fd. Actual guilt (as opposed to suspicion;. ai>s. 
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• 163* Massinger Emperor of East v. ii, Great Julius 
would not Rest satisfied that his wife was free from fact, 
But, only for suspicion of a crime, Sued a divorce. 

fe. An action cogfnizable, or having an effect 
in law. Oh. 

. ai6z6^ Bacon Max.^ fy Uses Com. La-M xxi. (3635) 89 If 
tenant intaile discontinue, or suffer a descent, or doe any 
other fact whatsoever. 

*t* 2. The making, doing, or performing. In the 
'{very) fact -m the (very) act. Obs. 

Hall Chron, 157 b, These three articles he denied 
either for fact or thought. 1593 Shaks, 2 Hen. VI, n. i. 173 
Naughtie persons. .Dealing with Witches and with Con- 
iurers, Whom we haue apprehended in the Fact. 16x6 B. 
Jonson Devil an Ass iii. i. Wks. (Rtldg.l 360/1 A project, 
for the fact, and venting Of a new kind of fucus. 1626 
BAco}t S^/va § 795 Those effects which are wrought .. by 
things in fact, are produced likewise in some degree by the 
imagination. 1650-3 Dissert, de Pace in Phenix (1708) II, 
38a Causes.. not of our fact and our avoiding. 17x2 Addison 
S/ect. No. 311 7 X, I have myself caught a young Jack- 
anapes.. in the very Fact. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man i. 
i, I caught him in the fact. 1807-8 W. Irving Salma^. 
(1824)20 She was' detected.. in the very fact of laughing.. 
at the description. 

Math. =FACT 0 Jr 3 . Obs, 

1673 Kersey Algebra i. iv. (1725) 15 A third Quantity 
which is called the Product, the Fact, or the Rectangle. 
172x-i8oo in Bailey. 

' 4. Something that has really occurred or is ac- 
tually the case ; something certainly known to be 
of this character ; hence, a particular truth known 
“by actual obser\’ation or authentic testimony, as 
opposed to what is merely inferred, or to a con- 
jecture or fiction ; a datum of experience, as dis- 
tinguished from the conclusions that may be based 
upon it. 

fin class. JjsX. factum had occasionally the extended sense 
of ‘event, occurrence'; hence in scholastic Lat. was de- 
veloped the sense above explained, which belongs to all the 
Romanic equivalents: VT.jait, \t.fatio, Sp. hec/u>.'\ 

1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondVs Eromena 21 They resolved 
that the Admirall should goe disguised . . to assure him- 
selfe of the fact. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 52 The 
said Commissioners are to report to this Board the Truth 
of the Fact. 1745 in Col. Ree. Pennsylv.V. 13 These Facts 
plainly shew that the French [etc.]. 1749 Smollett GilBl. 
X, 2, Facts are stubborn things. 1774 Goldsjl Nat. Hist. 
(1776) "VI. 154 The reader, instead of observations or facts, 
is presented with a long list of names. 1782 Paine Let. 
Abbd Raynal (1701) a6 Facts are more powerful than argu- 
ments. 1809-10 Coleridge FHeud (18651 62 It is an un- 
doubted fact of human nature, that the sense of impossi- 
bility quenches all will. 1836 Thirlwall Greece II. .\v. 
283 One fact destroys this fiction. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) III. 6x1 The very great advantage of being a fact and 
not a fiction. 

b. in apposition with a following clause, or 
with const, of Now often used where the earlier 
lang. would have employed a clause or gerundial 
phrase as subject or as the regimen of a preposi- 
tion ; cf. mod. use of * the circumstance that \ 

1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 72 Persons alive.. who can 
justify the fact of this. 1846 aIill Logic 1. iii. § 11 The 
fact of resemblance between relations is sometimes called 
analogy. ^ X85X Carpenter Man. Phys, (ed. 2) 244 The 
physiological fact of the peculiar connection between the 
mind and the brain. 

U c. Occas. applied concr. to a person, an insti- 
tution, etc. (A strained use.) 

1858 Ha\nthornc Fr. ff It. ymls. (1872) I. 14 The first 
Napoleon . . one of the eternal facts of the past. X877 Owen 
in iVelleslc/s Desp. p. xxi. The British Empire in India 
was already a great fact. 

5. Often loosely used for : Something that is 
alleged to be, or conceivably might be, a ‘ fact ’. 

^1729 S. Clarke Serm. Ixix. Wks. 1738 I. 428 It would 
have been absurd to alleage in preaching to vnbelievers, a 
Fact which itself presupposed the Truth of Christ’s mis.sion. 

spirit Pub. ymls. (1797) I. 356 If another soldier 
should call you a jail-bird, and the truth of the fact be noto- 
rious. 1824 Westminster Rev, II. 209 This is, as usual, a 
false fact, supported by a supposed motive. 1831 Blackw. 
Mag. June 900/1 The poison of false notions, and, if wc may 
use an expression which, wc believe, is in Junius, false facts. 
1832 Bp. I'muLWALL Remains III. 185 But Ido not 
mean to deny the fact. 287- Ibid. 480, 1 am not concerned 
to deny the fact. Mod. The writers facts are far from 
inisiworihy. 

6. (Without a and //.) That which is of the 
nature of a fact ; what has actually happened or 
is the case ; truth attested by direct observation 
or authentic testimony ; reality. Matter of fact : 
n subject of discussion belonging to the domain 
of fact, ns distinguished from matter of itifercnce, 
of opinion, of lazv, etc. (See also Matteh.) 

xsSt E. CAMPION in Confer. 11. (X584) M b, He speakcih of 
a matter of fact. x64x Evelyn blent. (1857) I. 31 A .. de- 
scription of the matter-of-fact. X736 Butler i. iii. Wks. 

1874 I. so An instance . .collecletf from experience and present 
matter of fact. 1745-9 Rep. Cond. Sir y. Cope 115 ‘It is. 
Fact' that something uncommon was expected. 1794 Paley 
( 1835) II. 27X Tlie evangelists wrote from fact, not 
from im.acinalion. 1812 Lewis Use 4- Ab. Pol. Terjus iii. 3? 
Todenyllic power of tne legislature to dispose of it [property^ 
at plc.nsure, is to confound expediencj' and jusiice with 
fact, 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. (v. (1853) xao This 
case of deliverance,, from the pangs of guilt., is fact. 3875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 3} I, 24T im.iginatjon is often at war 
with reason and fact, 1878 Huxlkv Physiocr. 6S As a 
matter of fact wc rarely, if ever, experience either. 

b. In fact : in reality (cf. sense 1 and indeed). 


Now often used parenthetically in an epexcgetical 
statement, or when a more comprehensive asser- 
tion is substituted for that which has just been 
made. In point of fact \ with regard to matters 
of fact ; also (and now nsnally) s=in fact. 

1707 .^DDISON Pres. State War 36 If this were true in 
Fact, I don’t see any tolerable colour for such a conclurion. 
X711 Swift yrsil. to Stella xo Nov., Three or four great 
people are to see there are no mistakes in point of fact. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 24 In whatever light you 
may consider it, this is in fact a solid benefit. 1774 Goldsm.’ 
Nat. Hist. (2776) I. 38 In fact, a thousand questions might 
be asked., which be would not find it easy to answer. x8t8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 7x2 In point of fact, the in- 
fluence exerted, .has never been great._x87x Smiles Ckarac. 
ii. (1876J 49 Gray was, in fact, a feminine man. x8W A. W. 
StreAne yeremiah 102 In point of fact Jeremiah was 
absent from Jerusalem. Mod. He is very independent — 
extravagantly so, in fact. 

e. The fact {of the matter)’, the truth with re- 
gard to the subject under discussion. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. s) I. 23 Whereas the fact Is 
that I enquire with you into the truth. 

7. Law. In sm^. and//. The circumstances and 
incidents of a case, looked at apart from their 
legal bearing. Attorney in fact : see Attorney. 

/XX718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 501 The Jury is judge 
of Law and Fact. 1892 J. M. Lelv IVItartotfs Law Lex. 
6 z6/z When a jury is sworn it decides all the issues of fact, 
f Fact, pa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. faclus : see 
Fact j^.] Made. 

x6oo Tourneur Transf. Metamorpk. xxvi, The flesh.. ol 
cxcrementale earth is wholly fact. 

Factfol (fie*ktf«l), a. [f. Fact sb. ■¥ -pul.] 
a. Of a person : Well acquainted with facts, b. 
Of a literary work : Full or consisting of facts. 

1875 Helps Anitu. 4- Mast, i. 19 Our fact-full friend whips 
out some unpleasant fact. 1887 Sat. Rev. 3 Sept. 337 The 
cheap little collection .. seldom admits numbers which are 
not ‘matterful and factful as some singular people say. 

+Fac*tible a. 

c 1630 W. OucHTRED in Vernon Life Heylin ( 1682) 46 The 
difficulty of the place of [the moon's node] I saw factible at 
Sea. 

Faction (fse*kj3n),j^. Also 6 faccion, fac(c)- 
yon, S factione. [a. Y. faction, ad. 'L.faction-cm, 
n. of action f. fach'e to do, make. 

The L. senses are : i. action or manner of making^ or 
doing; 2. a class (of persons]! cither professional or social ; 
3. a political party, chiefly in bad sense, an oligarchical 
clique. The popular F. representative of the word, which 
had only the first sense, appears in Eng. as Fashion.] 
fl. A doing or making : cf. Fashion, a. Man- 
ner of acting or behaving ; an action, proceeding, 
course of conduct, b. The action of doing or 
making something ; an instance of this. Obs. 

a. xss^ in Slr^’pe Ann. Ref. I, App. viil. 22 The Pope’s 
Factions in refusinge to.. confirme those which were duely 
electyd to Ecclesiasticatt Dignities. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1673) i xo The factions of dogs for their own ease : — 
When they lie down, they turn round in a circle two or 
three times together, a 1625 Bovs Wks. (1629) 628 The 
prisoner of Jesus Christ, in bonds not for any faction of 
yours or fauft of his owne, 

b. x6x2R. Sheldon 5 "/. 34 Their daily new 

makings, productions, factions, creations, .of Christ. 1676 
R. Dixon Two Test. 29 Faction, when a Tesmtor declares 
this to be his last Will and Testament. 1689 Foxes 4- 
Firehraudsm. 2i6Eilher by Creation or Faction from some 
pre-existing matter, 

2. A class, sort, or set of persons. + a. gen. 

zs^o Proper Dyaloge (1863) 13 Dyuere facciones Of col- 

legianes monkes and chanones Haue spred this region 
ouer all. 1591 Shaks. Tuo Gent, iv. i. 37 This fellow were 
a King, for cure wilde faction. 1606 — Tr. 4- Cr. 11. i. 130, 
I will, .leaue the faction of fooles. 1606 Holland Sueten. 
187 He chose, .5000. .young men out of the commons, who 
beeing sorted into factions should leame certaine kinde of 
shouts and applauses. 

b, spec, m Horn. Antiq. One of ’ the companies 
or organizations of contractors for the chariot races 
in the circus. 

x6o6 Holland Sueton. 188 .A chariot driver one of the 
greene-coate faction. 1788 Giobon Dccl. ^ F. xl. IV. 69 
The blue and green factions continued to afflict the reign of 
Justinian. x8^ Leckv Europ. Mcr. I, iii, 231 An en- 
thusiastic partisan of one of the factions in the chariot 
races. i 83 a C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. xi. 30S The factions 
of the Blucs^ and Greens were promised as m.any chariot- 
races as could be run between morning and night. 

C. .St:. A division of a class in school ; a section. 
X700 Extracts fr. Aberdeen Reg. 23 Oct. (Burgh Record 
Soc. iS/a) 331 Item, in tyme of prayer that each decurio 
goe to the factione under his jnspwiione. 1870 J. Burns 
Mem.W. C, 20 He fought his way steadily, .through 

the class till he reached.. the highest ‘faction , 1872 D. 
Brown Duncan ii. 14 Maintaining his position in 

the first faction or bench, — each faction containing only 
four boys. 

3. A party in the stitc or in any community or 
association. AlwTiys with opprobrious sense, con- 
veying the imputation of selfish or mischievous ends 
or turbulent or unscrupulous methods. 

1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C*tess. Rlc/tmond'Vlk^ (1876) 
396 If any faccyons or bendes were made, .she. .dyde boulie 
ii outc.^ 1535 Jove j 4 /<»/. Tindale 33 TindaU faccion and 
his disciples ..belcuc Jyke their master. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's hist, 25 Core, Dathnn, and Abiram, 
and all that wicked faction. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. 
Compi, ill. (18761 97 What continual! warres hath the 
Faction of the Arrians bene the occasion of? 1640 Yorku 


Union Hon, 331 Hee..was Chiefe of the faction of the 
white Rose, 1667 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 4 He hath joined 
himself with my Lady Castlemaine's faction. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl.Sf F. I. xviii. 403 The public tranquillity was disturbed 
by a discontented faction. 1828 D’Israeli CItas. /, I. vi. 
157 Religion was running into factions. 1849 Lewis 
Author. X. note 385, When a party abandons public and. 
general ends, and devotes itself only to the personal inter- 
ests of its members and leaders, it is called a faction, and its 
policy is said to be factious. x868 E. Edwards Raleigh' 
I. vii, 108 The Marian faction and the Spanish faction had 
played into each olher’s'hands. 

b. transf and fig. 

■ x6x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1063 The faction of evill is 
so much stronger in our nature, then that of Good._ 1627 
P. Fletcher Locusts 11. ii. The spirit and flesh man in two 
factions rend. 1697DRYDEN Virg. Georg.yi. 94 If intestine 
Broils allarm the Hive.. The Vulgar in divided Factions jar. 

c. In Ireland applied to certain mutually hostile 
associations amongthe peasantry, consisting usually 
of the members of one particular family (which gives 
its name to the faction) and of their relatives and 
friends. 

1830 W. Carleton Irish Peasantry II. 29 His family was 
not attached to any faction— and when I use, the word 
faction, It is in contradistinction to the word party— for 
faction, you know, is applied to a feud or grudge between 
Roman Catholics exclusively. 1838 S. C. Hall Lights 4- 
Shad. Irish Life I. 287 There's as many as twenty of my 
faction at the (greybeard’s stone. 

4. ‘Party' in the abstract; self-interested or 
turbulent party strife or intrigue ; factious spirit 
or action ; dissension, *)* To be in faction with : 
to be in league with. 

1538 Starkey England i. iv. 106 Ther should be facyon 
and partys, wyth grete ambycyon and enuy. a x6^ 
Brome Mad Couple ir. Wks. 1873 I. 33 The Rogue’s in 
faction with ’em. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes ^ Pref. 
13 An Equality among Pastors, cannot hold long without 
Faction. 1735-8 Bolincbroke On Parties Ded. 16 But 
Faction hath no Regard to national Interests. 1795 Burke 
Th. Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 247 Idle tales, .spread about by 
the industry of faction. X84X Emerson Lect., Conservative 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 276 'The man of principle, .even in the fury 
of faction is respected. x86o Lives Alps. I. 348 

The popularity, which faction was obliged, .to concede, 
i* b, A factious quarrel or intrigue, Obs. 

XS93 ^ Harvey Philad. x8 Hurdibras allayed the fac- 
tions and quarrels that he found among his people. 1623 
Laud in EiHs Orig, Lett. n. 263 III. 241 A faction about 
the choice of a newe Governour, x66x-2 Pepvs Diary 22- 
une, 'There are factions (private ones at Court) about 
ladam Palmer, 

6. atirib. and Comb,, o.'ifaction-fght, + -governor; 
faction-mad, -ndden, adjs. 

1841 in S. C. Hall I. 427 ‘The “faction-fights*., 
said an intelligent countr>’man..‘are a'most..gone off the 
face of the country*. x8^ W, Smith's Diet, ur. 4 * Rom. 
Antig, (ed. 3) I. 438 Even in Rome faction fights frequently 
took place towards the declining period of the empire. 
2639 Dbumm. of Haisth, Vind. Hnmiltons Wks, fx7ix5 238 
Hamilton was not named by a private “faction-governour. 
X784 Cowper Task iii. 673 An overbearing race That, like 
the multitude made “faction-mad. Disturb good order. ^ 188S 
Pall Mall G.fiOcX. 1/2 Thf distracted and '‘faction ridden 
Republic of France. 

+ Fa*ction, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] • 

1. intr. To act in a factious or rebellious spirit ; 
to intrigue ; to mutiny. Also to faction it, 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansv). Nameless CW//1.45 Preaching 
to them, not factioning against them. 1656 S. H. Gold. 
Law 8x They need not faction it for their places, being al- 
ready plac’t. 1682 SouTHERNE Loyal Brother m, This 
rebel nature factions in my breast. 

2. trans. To form into factions. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 35 They . . divided and factioned 
the people to the Hazard and Ruine of al. 

Hence f Fa’ctioned ppl. a., 'j* Fa*ctioning 
vbt. sb. 

z6sz i^OLCKOFT Procopius Pref., How are they commonly 
so faclion’d and sided, that their Relations are but their 
Interests. . X656 S. H. Gold. Law 61 Which else by such 
factionings and rebellions might have been endangered. 

-faction, repr. L. f actionem, forming nouns of 
action related to vbs. in -fy ; properly used only 
where -fy represents L. -faccre, Fr. faire, as in 
satisfaction \ but through confusion occasionally 
used (instead of -fication) where -fy represents L. 
fiedre, Fr. -ficr, as in petrifaction. 

Factional (f32*k|3nal), a. [f. Faction sb. ’+ 
-AL.] Of or belonging to a faction or factions ; 
characterized by faction. 

1650 B. Discollimiuium x6’It must be a National Neces- 
sity, and not a Partiall or Factionall. 1832 Frasers Mag. 
Iv. 647 Aiding., the independent part of socicU’..and 
balancing the interested and factional parts. x8^ Contemp. 
Rev, XXVIl. 973 Jews factional, fanatical, full of hopes. 
x88x Fifesjtirc yrnl. 24 Mar. 4/3 There have been tivo 
factional victories in Scotland within a brief period. 

Factionary (frc*kjbnari), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ARY.] A. adj. 

+ 1. Taking part in a quarrel or dissension ; active 
as a partisan. 

1607 Shaks. Cor.w Ii. 30 Remember my name is Menc- 
nius ; alwayes faciionar>- on the party of your Gencralc. 

2. Of or pertaining to a faction. 

1877 Mrs. OuniANT Makers Plor. iv. 94 Whenever he 
(the monk] ascended to the higher eminences of the Churcli, 
he too became.. a faction-iry and political leader. 

B. sb. A member of a faction ; a partisan. 

XS55 Eden Decades tz Many occasions were sought- 
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agenst Ancisus by Vascus and^ his factionaries. a 1834 
Coleridge Notes on IVaierlatui in Lit. Remains IV. 245 
The unmistakable passions ofa factionarj’and a schismatic. 
18^ tr. Lamartine's Ceicbr, 11 . 201 This 

religious enthusiasm, .transformed a body of factionaries 
into an army of saints, 

f Pa'Ctionate, v. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ATE 3.] 

1. iratts. To join together in a faction, band to- 
gether. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 68 Whose bodies 
though thus diuided, their mindes continued most firmely 
factionated. 

2. intr. To form factions. 

1642 Hales Tract cone. Schisjne n Factionaling and 
tumultuating of great and potent Bishops. 

PaxtioneeT, sb. [f. as prec. + -EEB.] A 
member of a faction, a party-man. 

cs’jio Light to Blind fo. 626 in \oth Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 142 T*he factioneers must have their will. 
1732 Sir C. Wogan Let. to Ssvijfl 27 Feb., He [Charles 11 ] 
found himself obli^d to .. turn' cabalist and factioneer. 
x8o6 W. Taylor in Kobberds Mem. II. 139 Appoint a fac- 
tioneer by any other voice than the people’s, and he is 
ruined. 

Pactioneer 7-arc. [f. prec. si.] 

intr. To busy oneself in factions. Hence Pao- 
tioneeTing fpl. a. 

x88x Glasgow} News 22 Mar., The dupe of factioneering 
dogmatism. 

t Pa’ctioner. Obs. [f. Faction v. + -er i.] 
One who makes or joins a faction ; a partisan. 

1587 Hounshed .Jco/. Chron. 11 . 4^0/r The assemblie.. 
did. .appoint generall fastings,. especialJie, when some fac- 
tioner in the countrie was to moue anie great enterprise. 
exSto Sir J. I^Ielvil I^Ietn. (1735) 311 He was advertised 
by some Factioners that the Earls of Angus, Mar, etc... 
had an Enterprise in Hand. 1644 in Carte Ormonde III. 
360 Ormonde s factioners meet every night. 

Pactionist (fe-bjanist). [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] 
a. One who promotes or leads a faction, b. A 
member of a faction, partisan. Also attrib. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ans^u. Nameless Cath. 67 A 
Libeller by custom, a Factionist in Societie. 1623 Bp. 
Mountagu App. Caesar 11. xxlv. 271 Wee live with Puritans 
and opposite factionists. xjxhSTnYfzLi/eU^/iiigi//u xiii. 
^ He [pr. Stilll . . kept a strict Hand over the growing 
Factionists. 1830 D’IsRAELt Chas. /, HI. i, 5 Leaders., 
may degenerate into factionists. X89X Daily News 31 Oct. 
6/s The Parnellites were simultaneously holding a meeting, 
which was addressed by the factionist leaders. 

+ Pactio’se, a. Obs.rare^^. [z.^.’L.factids^ 
us : see next.] * Given or inclinable to faction, 
seditious ' (1727 Bailey, vol. IL). 

FactiOTls (fie'Mas), a. Also 6 facciotis, fac- 
tiouse. [ad. F. faclteux or L. factids»usy f. fac* 
iiou'em ; see Faction and -ous.] 

1. Of persons and their dispositions : Given to 
faction; inclined to form parties, or to act for 
party purposes ; seditious. 

*S3S Jove Tindale 44 Calling me vayngloriouse.. 
sedyciouse, factlouse, a sower of heresyes. - a 2368 Ascham 
Scholem. i, (Arb.) 76 A discoursing tong, and a factious 
harte. 1593 Smaks. 2 Hen. v. i. 135 Chop away 5hat 
factious pate of his. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 111. in. 52 
We should incurre the censure^ of factious and seditious 
persons. 2750 Berkfxey P<x/r/o/;5«; § 42 Wks. 1871 III. 
457 The factious man i.s apt to mistake himself for a 
patriot, a 1850 Calhoun^ Wks. [1874) II. 62 A factious 
opposition sicken.s at the .sight of prosperity. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. x. {1876) 742 The factious spirit, which springs 
from a long hold of power. 

2. Of actions, utterances, etc. : Pertaining to or 
proceeding from faction ; characterized by party 
spirit. 

1532 More Confnt. Tindale ^Vks. 666/1 For the settyng 
foorth and auauncing of hys [Tindal's] false faccious here- 
sies. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. iy Cr. i. iii. igx Ajax . . makes fac- 
tious Feasts. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. tv, xi. (1675) 239 
His Factious indignation at the Princes faults. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt, Chr, 1 . 1. 109 In this factious manner 
was the great doctrine . . established. 2803 Syd. Smith 
JVks. (r8^/ 1 , 25 Why can factious eloquence produce such 
limited effects in this country? 1W2 Ld. Brougham AV/V. 
Const. \x. § 2. 120 The party chiefs used the mob more 
effectually for their own factious and selfish purposes. • 

Factionsly (fze’kjbsli), adv. [f, as prec, -t- 
-EY ^.] In a factious manner or spirit ; with a 
factious purpose; in the interest of a faction.^ 

2592 Percivall Sp. Dict.f Vanderieamente, factiously. 
1637 Gilleswe Rng. Pop. Cereen. iii. viii. 323 Why did 
they carry matters so factiously and violently? 2693 Apol. 
Clergy Scot. 47 They have stubbornly and factiously Con- 
spired against the Apostolical Hierarchy. ^ 2796 Burke 
Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 1802 IV. 509 The opposition, whether 
patriotically or factiously, contending that [etc.]. 

Factiousness (fe-kjosnes). [f. as prec. -h 
•NESS.] The quality or state of being factious ; a 
disposition to make factions, or act in the interest 
of a faction ; seditiousness. 

2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) i6'A gentleman. .friendly, 
without factiousnes. 1582 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 67 Some 
. .did with their factiousnesse trouble the Church. 2679 Kid 
in G. Hickes Spirit 0/ Popery (1680) 14 , 1 have been . . 
branded with Factiousness, a 27x0 Bp. Bull .SVrw. Priestly 
Ojffice Wks. 1827 1 . 166 Not to aad to our load . . by your way- 
ward factiousness. 2822 G. Chalmers Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit- 
428 Whatever might be the factiousness, or imbecility of 
statesmen, on either side the Irish Channel. Manch. 

Exam. 28 Oct. s/y The Opposition at question time dis- 
played more than its usual factiousness. 
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t Fa'ctist. Obsr''^ [ad. '^..facHste (Cotgr.), in 
OY.faitiste, f. 'L.fact- ppl. stem oifacerc to make 
+ -1ST.] * A poet or play-maker * (Coles 1696). 

• Whence 1^75 in Ash. 

■fFa’Ctitate, v. Ohs. rare-^. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. factiidrey freq. of faccre to do, make.] ittlr, 
? To work busily. 

1627 Lane Sqr,*s Tale 116 In her selfe to factitate, and 
proiectes to begett of greatest great. 

Factitious (fsefoi*fos), a. [f.L./acirci-usmadQ 
by art (f. fac^e to make) + -ous.] 
f 1 , Made by or resulting from art ; artihcial. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. t. 52 It becomes the 
chiefest ground for artificial! and factitious gemmes. 1685 
Boyle Salubr. Airw Beer, Ale, or other factitious drinks. 
xj 6 ^ De Poe's TonrGf. Brit. 1 . 293 The Stones of which 
it [Stone-henge] was composed, are not factitious, 2774 J. 
BryAnt Myikol. 1 . 236 'ITie one was a natural eminence. . 
The other was a factitious mound. 1802 J. Jones tr. 
b^y^S^ds Trav.Fr, Rep. xv. 382 His factitious black lead 
^ pencils . . are not prepared from the native ore, but a com- 
position . . of iron and sulphur, 
i* 2 . Of soil, etc. : Produced by special causes, 
not forming part of the original cnist of the 
earth. Obs. 

26^ T. Burnet Th. Earth t. 137 Those [islands] I call 
factitious, that are not of the same date and antiquity with 
the sea, but have been made, .by accidental causes. 2739 
Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westtn. Bridge 7 This Bed of 
Sand, hlud and Dirt, Is a factitious Bed. 1704 S. Wil- 
liams Vermont 80 Factitious soil, formed of decayed or 
rotten leaves, 2808 Wilford Sacr. Isles in Asiat. Res. 
VIII. 298 The iactitionssoil of the Gangetic provinces, .has 
been brought down by the alluvions of rivers. 

3. Got up, made up fora particular occasion or 
purpose ; arising from custom, habit, or design ; 
not natural or spontaneous ; artificial, conven- 
tional. 

1678 CupwoRTH Intell.Syst. Pref., The Atheists Artificial! 
and Factitious Justice, is Nothing but Will and Words. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv, 420 The factitious.. 
Nature of these Pleasures, xqj^ Gibbon Decl. P. I. ix. 
iy4 The use of gold and silver is in a great measure fac- 
titious. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II, 51 Factitious wants 
created by fuxurj*. 18x0 Bentham /*<T rAv«'^(z82r; 67 The 
mass of factitious expence and delay . . with which the ap- 
proaches to justice are clogged. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. 
xt. § 4 Its acquisition was invested with a factitious value. 
2865 'Vylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 23 Factitious CTammatical 
signs. 2872 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) Iv. xviii. 106 
The momentary and factitious joy which had greeted the 
day of William s crowning died utterly away. 

Hence Pactl'tlonsly adv.y in a factitious man- 
ner. 3Pacti*tlousii«ss, the quality of being fac- 
titious. 

2795 Eneycl. Brit, XIV. 478 There is no such Fear, as is 
factitiously pretended, of Popery and arbitrary Power. 
2836-7 Sir W, Hamilton Metaph. xxxiv. (1859) if. 279 Our 
factitiously complex, .notions, are all merely so many pro- 
ducts of Comparison. 1858 Haivthorne Pr. ff It. jrttls. 
II. 59 Festivity, kept alive factitiously. 2668 Wilkins 
Real Char. 11. i. § 3. 28 Factitiousness, artificial, technical, 
made, 2883 T. Hardy \n Longm. Mag. July 257 As the 
day passes on. .and he is still unhired, there does appear a 
factitiousness in the smile. 

Factitive (fe’ktitiv), a. Gram.' [ad. mod.L, 
factitXV’US y irregularly f, fact- ppl. stem of faccre 
to make.] a. Of a verb : Expressing the notion 
of making a thing to be (either objectively or in 
thought or representation) of a certain character 
‘ To make a man king’, ‘ to call one a fool 

* to ^aint the door green ’) ; taking a complemen- 
taryobject; =FactivE3 . EXsoxafaclitive objecty 
predicatCy or accusalivCy the complementary accvis. 
governed by a factitive verb. b. By some gram- 
marians us^ for : Causative. 

28^6 J. W, Gibbs PhitoL Stud. (1857) 95 The simple in- 
finitive was also used to denote the second object after a 
factitive verb. Ibid. 69 The factitive relation . . a favorite 
technical term of the NeworBeckcrian Philology , .is [etc.]. 
Ibid. 70 This second object is called the factitive object. 
2872 Public School Lat. Gram. $ no. 251 Verbs called 
Factitive . . because they contain the idea of making by 
deed, thought, or word. 1877 Whitney Eng, Gram. 166. 
Hence raxtitlvely adv. 

1877 Whitney Eng. Gram. 266 Even intransitive verbs 
are thus used factitively. 

Factive (fe'ktiv), a. [f. L. type factiv-nsy f. 
faeSre to make.] 

j* 1. Tending or having the power to make ; con- 
cerned with making. Obs. 

x 6 xs R. SriELDo.v Serm. St. Martins 35 What new exis- 
tencies are made of one Christ, by your productiue, creatiue, 
and factiue consecrations, a ifcs Bovs Wks. (1629'^ 206 
The factiue sciences have their excellencies, specially 
painting and nauigation. 1^9 Pathomyyt. i. iii. 

II Factive motion is, .restriction to animall actions per- 
formed by the abilitie of the Muscles. 

2 . Gram. (See quot. ; = Factitive.) 

2880 Public School Lat. Primer 134 Factive Verbs are 
such as may be said to make.. a thing to be of a certain 
character, by deed, word or thought.. Factive Construction 
in the Passive becomes Copulative. 

Hence t Pacti'vity, capacity, range of activity. 

a 1643 J. Shute fy Mercy (1645) 82 He perswades 

himselle it is in his factivity, because another hath done it. 

FactlessneSS (fe'ktlesn^'. noncc-wd. [f. 
Fact sb. + -less + -ness.] The quality of being 
devoid of or wanting in facts. 


• 2887 Sat. Res'. 39 Nov. 708 An instance of the * factless.' 
ness ' of the book. 

Factor (foe’ktai). Also 6-7 factour. [ad. Fr. 
facteury ^^.L.factor, agent-h. f. facB-e to do, make. 
Some of the obs. senses are immediately from L.] 
I. A doer, agent, 

*1* 1, One who makes or does (anything) ; a doer, 
maker, performer, perpetrator; an author of a 
•literary Yvork. Obs. or arch. 

2563 Mirr. Mag.y Hastings xxxx, Foesofverlue, factours 
of all evylls. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 
116 Where vertue hath one affecter, vice hath many factors. 
-a 163s Corbet Poems (1807) 18 Their plays had sundry 
grave wise /actors, A perfect diocess of actors. 2647 Claren- 
don Hist, Reb. iii. 11702) I. 141 An avow'd Factor and 
Procurer ofthat odious Judgement. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xiii. 321 To fasten upon the factor of his 
monster-crime its responsibility. 
j‘2. A partisan, adherent, approver. Ohs. [So 
in med.Lat. ; Du Cange regards it as a corruption 
of the s}monymous Factor ; but cf. 1^. faccre cum 
altqjio to take a person’s side.] In the latest 
examples Yvith mixture of sense i or 3 . 

250* Arnolde (1811) 177 Alle the. .whiche done. . 

byleuenin whichcrafteandsorserj'. .and theirfacturs, 2542-7 
Boorde Inirod. Knowl. xvi. (1870) 165 Martyn Leuter & 
other of hys factours, in certayne thynges dyd take synis- 
traJl opinions. 164* Fuller Holy <5- Prf. St. v. 400 ilodern 
Factours for the Independent congregations. 2685 Stil- 
LiNCFL. Orig, Brit.y Two very busie Factours in the Arian 
Cause. 2725 Bentley Serm. x. 365 What is he but a vile 
: Factor to Libertinism and Sacrilege? 

3. One who acts for another ; an agent, deputy, 
or representative. Now rare. 

2485 Caxton Chas. Gt, iii, (2881) 16 The kyng ., sente 
anone Aurelyen his factour. 2551 Edw, VI Let. in UdalVs 
Royster D. I1847) p. xxx.note, Lycense to. .Nicholas Udall 
and JO his factors and assignes to prynt..the worke of Peter 
Matter. 2563-87 Foxe A. If M. (1684) III. 643 They.. 
Authorised, .the Vicechancellor, to be the common Factor 
for the University. 2632 Gouge God's Arrosvs iv. xv. 397 
Parker was a kind of factor for English Seminaries and 
Nunnes bej'ond sea. ^2704 T. Brown -V/xA Quack Wks. 
1730 1 . 63 Death’s busy factor, son of desolation. 2776 Adam 
Smith IV, N. v. i. (1869) II. 208 These judges were a sort 
of Itinerant factors, sent round the country for the purpose 
of levying certain branches of the king’s revenue. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (2865) IV, xxxiii. 204 The jealousy 
of the emperor was peculiarly sensitive in regard to every 
act and word of his factorat Alexandria. 
fg. 260X Dent Pathsu, Heaven 73 All other vices are 
but Factors to Couetousness. 2673 S. C.Art Compinisimce 
70 Reason and honesty are too oU made factours to their 
avarice. 

4. Comm, One who buys and sells for another 
person ; a mercantile agent ; a commission mer- 
chant. Also in comb., as corn-, cotton- produce-y 
wooBy factor. 

At the present time, a factor is distinguished^ from an 
ordinary agent or broker, In haying^ actual possession of the 
goods he deals in, and trading in his own name. 

2491 in Arnolde Chron. (? 2503) 40/1 Shall ressayue the said 

V. C. frank of y» said J. de ca.stro and alonso or of any of 
them or of theyr factors. 2523 Act x^^ts Hen. F///, c. i 
No person, .shall sell, .loany marchaunt. .or to any of his. . 
factours. .any maner of brode white wollen clothes, c 1592 
Marlowe Jew 0/ Alalia r. i, Bid my factor bring his loading 
in. 2683 Land. Gaz. No. 2852/8 A Factor .. for Norwich 
Hose or Stockings, 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Jnd. I. 
X. 213 Send Factors all over India to carry on trade. 2745 
De Eoe's Eng. Tradesman II. xlviii. 212 The buyers of 
cheese, butter, corn and malt, are called factors. 1850 

W. Irving il/a/wwir/ V, (2853) 26 hIahomet..was employed 
by different persons as. .factor in caravan jouniej'S to Syria. 
2891./’. O, London Directory 1689/3 Com and flour factors. 
See also. .Malt factors..Hop factors..Seed factors. 

b. One of the third class of the East India 
Company’s servants, Ohs. exc. Hist. 

[x6oo Min. Crt. Adventurers 23 Oct. in C<i/. State Papers, 
E. Ittdies (r862> 109 Thos. Wasse to be employed as factor. 
Ibid, 18 Nov, ibid, iii Three principal factors to have each 
200/, for equipment.. four of the second sort to be allowed 
so/. . .four of the third sort 50/. . . and four of the fourth and 
last sort 2o/, each.] 2675-6 in J. Bruce Anti. Easidndia 
Co. (1810) II. 375 We do order, that., when the Writers have 
served their times they be stiled Factors. 1781 Ld. Corn- 
wallis Corr. (1859) I. 378 We . . have a council and senior 
and junior merchants, factors and writers, to load one ship 
in the year. 1800 Welli.ncton in Owen Desp. 719 Writers 
or factors filling the stations of registers. 

C. At Birmingham and Sheffield ; A trader who 
buys hardware goods from the workman or ‘ little 
master’ by ubom they are made, usually causing 
his OYvn trade-mark to be stamped upon them. ^ 

*833 J- Holland AlanuJ.^ Afeial II. 13 The operatives 
pressed between reduced prices and want of work, betook 
themselves to the factors. The factor.. advanced to the 
workman a small sum to purchase the requisite tools. 


i. attrib. 

858 H. Vaughan Address River Usk Pref. 18 The factour- 
nd from far shall bring The odours of the swtterea 

-Ing. 2712 Shaftesb. C/ramc. (1737) L 304 Certain mer- 

ant adventurers in the letter-trade, who in correspondence 
th their factor-bookseller. are enter'd into a notzbie com- 
Tce with the world, 2880 Urownihg Dram. Idyl s 
r. Clh’S 92 This fell in my factor-days, 
i. One who has the charge and manages the 
airs of an estate; a baili^, land-steward. O s. 
c. Sc. 

sSi T. Ndktov Calz.-!n'c Insl. ri. y!I!. 

= Factor or Bayllfis doe devoure "’“•ere suktonce. 
lo-l Kirkcudbr. War-Camnt. Mm. Bk. (iBjS) ’7 That he 
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retem in his own hand his factor’s fie. 1683 Penttsylv. 
Archives I, 54 W“ Pickering of Province factor, .to one 
Growden. IVodriKv Corr, (1843) 12. 672 Call for as 

many copies as you want, .from hlr. hl’Ewen^s factor. 1804 
J. Bristed Pedestrian I. 230 Lord Kinnaird’s factor, 
or bailifT'Steward. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 326 The 
Steward, Factor as the Scotch call him, used to send letters 
and ihr«itenings. 1885 Act 48 VicL c. 16 § 11 It shall not 
be lawful for any assessor, .to be employed as a factor for 
heritable property or land agent. 

b. A person legally appointed to manage for- 
feited or sequestered property. Sc. 

1690 Acts 0/ Sederunt 31 July, The factor shall be lyable 
for annualrentofwhat rents he shall recover. 17S3 Stewart's 
Trial 153 The sole offence taken at Glenure, was his acting 
in the quality of factor on the forfeited estate of Ardshiel. 
1885 R. Bell lland-bk. Law Scot, § 1480 To take measures 
for the preservation of the estate, .by the appointment of a 
judicial factor, 

c. U. S. Law. (See quot.) 

1878 Drake Attachm. (ed. 5) § 451 In Vermont and Con- 
necticut, he [the garnishee] is sometimes called a factor^ 
and the process [of garnishing], /dctoris/n^^rocess. 

XL, 6. Math. One of two or more numbers, 
expressions, etc., which when multiplied together 
produce a given number, expression, etc. Also, 
common f primary y prime factor ^ for which see the 
adjs. 

1673 Kersey Algebra i. iv. (1725)15 The Quantities given 
to be multiplied one by the other are called Factors. 1780 
Huttok in Phil. Trans. LXX. 408 For that zy may; be 
positive, the signs of the two factors z amiy must be alike. 
1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1272) H. vn. i. 305 Error 
in either factor must involve error in the product. 1881 
Maxwell Electr. d* Iflngn. I. i Every expression of a 
Quantity consists of two factors or components, 

7 . iransf. An element which enters into the com- 
position of anything ; a circumstance, fact, or in- 
fluence which tends to produce a result, 

1816 Coleridge Le^Senn. 339 The reason, .is the science 
of the universal, having the ideas of oneness and allness as 
its two elements or primary factors. 1845-6 Trench Huls. 
Led. istSer.i. 14 This Book. .is so essential a factor in the 
spiritual life of men. 1878 Gladstone Print, Homer 77 
The first factor in the making of a nation is its religion. 

. Pactor (fte*ktoj), v. t-are. [f. prec. sb.] 
a. intr. To act as a factor or agent. In quot. 
fig. b. irans. To deal with (goods, money, etc.) 
as a factor ; in Birmingham and Sheffield use, to 
procure goods as a factor does (see prec. 4 c). 

x6ix Speed Hist Gt. Brit. tx. ix. §70.527 The Pope.. had 
his pipes and conducts to conuay this stench into this land, 
and the wealth of it backe in lieu thereof. Which was now 
so factoured by his Chaplaine Martin, that, etc. 1621 S. 
Ward Hapf>iness of Practice 44 Send your Prayers and good 
Workes to factor there for you. 169* [see below). Mod. 
{Shefield), He manufactures a few articles, and factors the 
rest. 

Hence Pa'ctored^/. a.^ Fa*ctoring vhl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

, *^33 P* Fletcher Pu^le Isl. vhl .xlvi, A carrion-crow he 
is., the devil’s factoring knave. ^ 1602 Settle Triumphs 
Lond.Lit^.y Chaffering or Factoring have been thought so 
unnecessary Preliminaries in dealing with Sir John Fleet, 
that [etc.]. 1883 Birm. Daily Post ii Oct., The Hardware 
Factoring Business. 2886 19//X Cent. Aug. 244’ Articles 
sold under other local designations in London and all 
over the world arc the ‘factored’ work of Birmingham 
craftsmen. 

Pactorage (fte’kt6red3). Also 7 -idge. [f. 
Factob sb. + -AGE. Cf. X . faciorcLgei\ 

1 . The action or professional service of a factor ; 
the action of buying or selling (goods) on commis- 
sion. Also attrib. 

1670 Sir T. Culpepper Necess. Abating Usury 8 Trading 
with our oum stocks, honest Partnership, and discreet Fac- 
torage. rtX734 North Lives II. 367 A celebrated house 
of factorage m Constantinople, a 1834 Lamb Mr. Liston 
Misc, Wks. (1871) 406 Satisfied with the returns of his 
factorage. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xx. vL 143 Him- 
self once a Preacher, but at present concerned with Factor- 
age of Wool on the great scale. 

2 . Commission or per-centage paid to a factor on 
goods purchased or sold by him. 

26x3 F. Robarts Revenue cf Gospel xoo Carriage, factor- 
age, impost and custome. 2622 Malvnesw^/m’. Law^Merch, 
211^ Hee that cxcccdcih his Commission shall lose his Fac- 
toridge. 2722 C. King Brit. Mrrch. III. 214 To cdctoss 
the whole Profit of Commission and Factorage to them- 
selves, 2809 R. Langford luirod. Trade 70 F actorage ij. 
per Quarter. 2852 hPCuLLocH Did. Comm., Fadorage. . 
IS also frequently charged at a certain rate per cask, or other 
p.ackage. 

1 3 . The place of business of a factor ; an ngenc)'. 
2670 Plot Siaffordsh. (1686) loB The Chcesmongers of 
Lontfon have thought it worth their while to set up a Fac^ 
torage here, for iliese commodities (butter and cheese). 

4 . collect, a. The whole body or assemblage of 
factors: see Factou jd. 5. b. The sum total of 
constituent elements ; sec Factoh sb. 6, 

2849 Tail's Jifag.'Syi. xj/x Tlie importance of the factor- 
age was raised enormously in their own esteem. 1887 F. 
RomssoN Nnv Relig. Med, 127 Ihcsc, were the factorage 
anal>*zed, might crop up as constituents .seldom absent. 

Pactordom (flc'kltSidam). rare-^^. [f. Factob 
sb. 5 -f -nOJt.J Thesji:tcm of management by factors. 

2K8 Scot.Leaderso \rs\, 4 He lets some liglil into faclor- 
clom that will not be relished. 

•tPa’ctoress, Obs. Also 7 factVoss. [f. as 
prec. + -ESS.] A female factor or agent. 

3608-22 Br. il.\LL E/ist, V. i. (xSr?) 363 Still the Deuli! 


begins with Eue..Mardon had his factoresse at Rome. 
1638 Ford Fancies iii. iit. Your fact’ress hath been tamp’ring 
for my misery. 2668 R. L’Estraxge Vis. Quev. (1702) igo 
These are our best Fact’resscs, we have for doing Bus'nesses. 

E 22 Land. Gaz. No. 6094/3 Mrs. Ann Harland , . Coal- 
ictoress. 

. Factorial (fektoa'rial), a.l and sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -(i)al.] A..adj. 

1 . Math. (See qnots. and B a.) 

1S37 Penny Cycl. IX. 155 The term factorial expression 
has been in some instances applied to an e.xpression of which 
the factors are in arithmetical progression. x86o Boole 
Calc. Pin. Diff. 6 The term in which they (‘ factorials ’ in 
Boole’s sense) are involved is called a factorial term. 2867 
Galbraith Algebra (ed. 396 Factorial functions. .If the 
function consist of equbdifierent factors. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a factor (sense 4). 

1881 Blackie Lay Senn.y. 177 Large farms and factorial 
management have formed together an unholy alliance. 

B. sb. Math. [In X.factoHelle^ 
a. gen. The product of a series of factors in 
arithmetical progression. In later usage some- 
times with "wider sense : The product of a series 
of factors which are similar functions of a variable 
that changes by a constant difference in passing 
from any factor to the next. Cf. Faculty 2 c. 

(Boole Calc. Fin. Diff. 6 defines the word as meaning each 
of the factors composing such a product, and uses factorial 
term for what other writers call a factorial.) 

2816 Herschel in Lacroiods Diff. 4- Int. Calc. App. § 370 
Any quantity of the form axn-^bx^t—^+t.tc. may be resolved 
into factorials. 2845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 559 Arbogast. . 
proposed to call the different cases of jcnia by the name of 
factorials. 2867 Galbraith Algebra (ed- 3) 397 To find the 
difference of a factorial. 

b. s/isc. The product of an integer multiplied 
into all the lower integers. 

For example, the factorial of 6 (written symbolically 
16 or 6!) is 6X5X4X3X2=720. Factorials are of frequent 
use in tne investigation of IPermutations and Probabilities. 

2869 J. J, Raven Ch. Bells Camb. (x88i) 77 The number 
of ch^ges that can be rung on a peal of bells is the factorial 
of the number of the bells. 

PactoTial, a.t. ran. [f. Factory + -al.] 
‘ Pertaining to a factory ; consisting in a factory 
2864 Webster refers to Buchanan. 2885 Science VI. 100 
The advisability; of. .securing a limited district for a., 
‘factorial establishment* for American citizens in that 
region (the Kongo country). 

Factorize (fle*kt6raiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
1 . trans. {^tf.S. Law.) In Vermont and Con- 
necticut, = Ga\.iinish. 

2864 in Webster. 2878 [see Factor sb. 5 c.]. 

2 . Math. To break up (a quantity) into factors. 
Pactorship (fe-ktojjip). £f. as prec. + ship.] 
The office or position of factor (senses 3, ^). 

2^99 Hakluyt Voy. II. 262 IVbat you shall doe in Turkic 
besides the businesse of your Factorship. xSxx Cotcr., 
A factorship ; or. the dutie and charge of a factor, fac^ 
turerict fadorerte. <1x657 R. I-oveday Lett. (1663) 188 
My friend.. had happily pleased my Lady L. in his Factor- 
ship. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2B34 H. Miller Scenes 
<5* Leg. xxiv. (2857) 342 In a few years after he had appointed 
him to the factorship he disposed of all his lands. 2885 
Majich. Exojn. 7 Jan. 4/6 ^2,294 Bs. ^d. had accumulated 
during his factorship. 

ffg. x888 Pail MallG.zOct. 7/2 A class which contributes 
pretty largely to the factorship of immorality and sin. 

Factory (fe’ktori). Also 6-7 factorie. [repr. 
med.h.fzctoriajf.fzctor: see Factor. The proxi- 
mate source is uncertain : the word is found in 
several of the Romanic langs. r It. faitoria, Sp. 
factoria, Pg-J^/Vmiz (1551 in the original of our 
first quot.) ; Fr, has factorcHe (Cotgr. i6ii), f. ns 
Factor + -mV -ery ; also, factorie app. adopted 
from some foreign long. In senses 4-5 referred to 
the type of factdmnm place or instrument of making 
(recorded in sense 'oil-press *)» f- faccre to make.] 
1 . An establishment for traders carrying on busi- 
ness in a foreign country ; a merchant company’s 
trading station. 

2582 *N. Lichefield tr, Casianheda's Cenq. E, Ind. xxi. 
54 b, To the intent bee might remaine in the Factorye with 
the Faclour. 26x3 PuRaiAs/*//mmrt^<r vn.vu, 1 3. 573 Here 
(.Sofala) the Portugals haue. ,ar ort and Factorie of very rich 
Trade. x68s Lond. Gaz. No. xt^/i The total subversion of 
their Factory at Amoy. 2701 Charter Soc, Prop. Gospel, 
i*he maintenance of clergymen in the Plantations, Colonies 
and Factories of Great Britain. 277 *Mad, D’Arulay A’ar/Y 
Diary 2 Feb., He is chaplain to the British factory at St. 
Petersburg. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 84 Van- 
couver.. tne main factoo’of •he Hudson’s Bay Company. 
1861 Pattison £■«. (1889) I. 39 Long before .. the Hansc., 
fixed their factories in Lisbon. 

fig. 1642 Milton Ch. Graft, ii, 34 All those that seek to 
bear themselves uprightly in this their spiritual factory, 
attrib. 2B04 Valentxa Voy. 4 Tr/tx'. (xBog) I. vii. 372 Tlie 
factor>'-hou5C is a chaste piece of architecture. 
t 2 . 'The body of factors in any one place. Obs. 
170* W, J. Brnyris Voy. Lez’antxi. 28 The three Statues 
were. .sent. .by the French Factory to Paris, 2777 W, 
Dalrymple Trav. Sp. 4' Pori, exxv, I feasted,. with the 
consul and factory. 

3 . The employment, office, or position of a factor ; 
factorship. (Chiefly .Sr. : cf. Factor jA 5,) Also, 
Mlier of factory » 3 b. 

2560 in Tytler Hist. Scot. i. xx. (2864) III, 32S No disjiosi. 
tion of factorie shall be made bj’(= contrary to) his advice, 
*594 Sc. Acts fas. F/CxSiQ 64 Diuem personis..hcs maid 


dyuerss bandis, obligaticrtiis, lettres of factorie. X63X T. 
Powell Tom All Trades 35 The Merchant Royall. .comes 
to his Profession by travaile and Factoiy. 2752 G. Brow.n 
in (*753) Nov. 555/2 He.. accepted the factory 

of the estate. 28^ Act 32-3 Viet. c. xi6 § 3 A conveyance 
^for the purposes of such estate or trust, or factory. 

I b. A document investing another the au- 
' thority of a factor or agent. 

2640-2 Kirkcudhr. IVar-Comm. Min. Bk.iyZ^z) *34 The 
factorie granted be Gilbert Browne of Bagbie to Johne 
Browne, merchand. 2676 W, Contn. Blair s Autobiog, 

xii. (2848) 380 He. .gaue a factorie to his son-in-law, to go 
over with Forther and agent that business.^ 
f 4 . The action or process of making anything. 
2664 Butler Hud. ir. lit. 864 These reasons, .are far from 
satisfactory, T’ establish, and keep up your Factory. 2678 
Ibid. HI. ii. 1446 Gain has wonderful Effects, T’improve the 
Factory of Sects. 

5. A building or range of buildings with plant 
for the manufacture of goods; a manufactory,) 
workshop ; * works *. 

2618 UssHER Let. to Camden 8 June, The Company of 
Stationers in London are now erecting a Factory for Books 
and a Press among us here. 2832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 
/f Gl. 307 The spacious factory of the manufacturer. 1878 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 63 Somebody must settle whether 
the factory is to work for.. ten. .or eight hours a day. 
b. iransf. and fig, 

x6x8 Middleton Peacernaker'^V's.. 1886 VIII. 326 Come 
then to the factory of Peace, thou that desirest to have life. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, (1716) 21 Our corrupted 
hearts are the Factories of the Devil, which may be at work 
without his presence. 2847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 433 Factory of river and of rain; Link in the 
alps* globe-girding chain, 2856 — Eng. Traits, Univ. ibid. 
II. 91 Oxford is a Greek factory. x86o O. \l. Holmes Prof. 
Breakf.'t. x. 2x6 This was no common miss, such as are 
turned out in scores from the young-lady-factories. 

6. attrib. (sense 5), as factory-giid^ -hand, -in- 
specior^ -man, -people, -spinner, -village. Also 
factory acts (earlier factories acts), the statutes 42 
Geo. III. c. 73 (1802), 3 & 4 IVin. IV. c. 103 
(1833), and various later acts, passed for the regu- 
lation of factories in the interest of the health and 
morals of the persons employed in them ; factory- 
cotton (U. S.), unbleached cotton cloth of home 
manufacture, as opposed to imported fabrics ; also 
called factory and domestic. 

184s Geo. Murray Jslaford 243 *Factory-girl, who. .con- 
trives to sport a cotton parasol. 2850 Lyell znd Visit U, S. 
II. 300 There had recently been a strike of the factory girls. 
2858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, *Fadory.hand, .a person em- 
ployed about a mill. 1846 INI'Culloch Ace. Brit, Empire 
(1854) I. 6’99 The appointment of *Factory Inspectors has 
l^en productive of the greatest advantage. 2845 Budd 
Dis, Liver 349 The patient, a *factory-man, forty-seven 
years of age. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth ^Vks. 
(Bohn) II. 71 Roberts destroyed the "‘‘factory spinner. 
2842-4 — Ess., Poet ibid. 1 . x6i Readers of poetry see the 
■’’factory-village and the railw^’. 

Hence ra-ctorysliipas F actorship. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV, 511 He who shot Sir Alexander 
Boswell is. .duly fitted with a factoryship. 

J’actotTun (fEektDi*'t£»m), £ad. mtd.'L. factotum 
(f, fac, imper. of fac^e to do-^-toUtm the wliole) in 
phrases Johannes Factotum, Dominus Factotum, 
Magister factotum, which appear to be renderings in 
etymological equivalents of Romanic expressions 
«= ‘John Do-everything’, ‘Mr.Do-Ever}'thing^ ; cf. 
Lx. fa it tnttOffattutto of similar formation. These 
phrases are found in i6th c. in Eng., and Fr^rc Jean 
Factotum (Par^ a 1590), Dominus Factotum also 
in Fr. ; their source has not yet been discovered. 
The word factotum without the prefixed words ii 
used in German (as neuter sb.) from 1 6th c. (Grimm 
cites Fischart 1579), and in Fr. and It. from 1 7th c.j 
1 . t O'* L. phrases ; Dominus factotum, used 
for ‘ one who controls everything , a ruler wiln 
uncontrolled power ; Johannes factotum, a Jack of 
all trades, a would-be universal genius, •j'b. One 
who meddles with everything, a busybody, c. In 
mod. sense : A man of all-work ; also, a servant 
who has the entire management of his master’s 
affairs. 

2566 Gascoigne Supposes 111. Iv. (1572) 31 He had the dis- 
bursing., of al my masters affaires ..he was Magister fac 
iotum, \Ar\o'iXo era fail iutto.] 1584 R, Parsons 

Leicester’s Comnr.v. 65 Throughout all England myL-of 
Leycester is taken for Dominus fac iotum. 2592 Greeni: 
Groaisyj. W/tKiv, Being an absolute jfohannes fac tolurn 
(he] is in his owne conceit the onely Shake-scene in a Coun- 
trey. 1618 S. “Ward Serm. E.xod. xx'iii. 21-22, 65 Is 
there no mean between busibodies and tell-clockes, between 
fac.totum and fay'i neani i 2630 B. Jonson AV:t» inn ji. ii, 
Tip. Art thou the dominus? Host. Fac.tdmn here, «ir, 
2662 Foulis Plots of Saints (1674I 278 Robert P.-isscllc^v. . 
•\xz.%dominusfae ioiumsn the middle— and fac «/A//towards 
the end— of the reign of Henry HI. ■ 1782 CowrrR Lett. 18 
Mar,, The garden where I am my own fac-toium. 2824 
Miss Mitfobd Village'i^it Scr. (1863) 9 The pensioner and 
factotum of the village, amongst whom he divides liis ser- 
riccs. 28^ Miss Braddon Eleanor's Vid. III. it. 25 A 
butler, or factotum,— for there w'asonly one male scr%'aniin 
the house. 

attrib. 2859 G. Meredith R. Pevertl xi, Tlie small fac- 
totum footman. 

t 2 . Printing", see quots. Obs, 
x68x Blount Glossogr. 2^5 Pac-iotum signifies among 
Printers, a Border in liic middle of which any Letter of the 



FACTBIX. 


FACULTY. 


Alphabet may be put in for use, and then taken out. X7*i~ 
x8oo in Bailey. 18*3 in Crabb Technol. Diet, 

Hence Pacto-tnunsliip, the office of a factotnm. 

1660 Ruslicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 345 During the 

long time of their Dominus fac-totuni*ship, m whole Chris* 
tendom. 

Faotrix (fe-ktriks). rare~K- Jf. Factob, after 
Lat. analogy: see - tkix.] ^Faotoress. 

1870 H. Scott Fasti Scot, Eccies. V. 204 lady Forbes 
factrix for her son. 

Factual (fte-kti/^al), a. [f. Fact sh., after the 
analogy of Actual.] Pertaining to or concemed 
with facts ; of the nature of fact, actual, real. 

a X834 Coleridge Notes Soieiliey’s Life Wesley (1858) ii, 
8 That I should quench the ray and paralyse the factual 
nerve, by which I have hitherto been able to discriminate 
veracity from falsehood. 1846 Whewell Syst. Morality 
iii. 58 We can never present the Factual part ot a Fact, 
separate from the Ideal part, X846 De Quincey Antigone 
oj Soj>hocles\l\:s,. XIV. 211 Any direct factual imitation, 
restingupon painted figures, .would have been no art what- 
soever. *884 R. F. Burton Book o/Szvord 201 Our factual 
knowledge of Mesopotamian civilisation. 

ahsoL 1876 W. Alexander Bavjiton Led. v. (1877) 144 
The facts and the history are Jewim ; but there is a typical 
in the factual. 

Hence Fa’ctnally adv., in a factual manner ; as 
matter of fact. 

1852 PuLSFORD tr. Muller^s Chr. Dodr. Sin I. a8 The 
universal moral condition of the human race, as it factually 
exists. 1884 R. F. Burton Book 0/ Stvord 149 Nilotic al- 
legories and mysteries which the vulgar understood factually 
and literally. 

Pactum (f£e*kti?m). [a. L. factum x see Fact. 
Cf, Y,faciuvi.‘\ 

1. Civil Laxu. ‘ A person’s act or deed ; anything 
skated or made certain’ (Wharton 184 S). 

2. A statement of facts, or of the points in a case 
or controversy ; a memorial. [After Fr. legal 
use.] 

X773GV«//. jT/<x^,XLIir. sSyAn action was brought against 
M. de Voltaire, and an odious fadum was drawn up m the 
printer’s name, 1872 W. H. Jervis Galilean Chrtrch I.xiii. 
440 The curds of Paris and Rouen put forth a series of fac- 
turns or memorials. 1886 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar. 349/t Not.. a 
novel nor an historical monograph, but an elaliorate factum. 
+ 3. Math, The product of two or more factors 
multiplied together. Ohs, 

1748 Hartley Observ, Man i. iii. 351 When the Factum 
of the proper Powers of all the Quantities is so. 18x7 H. 
T. CoLEBROOKE Algebra xvii, A factum of two unknown 
quantities. 

Pacture (fe’ktiuj). Now rare, [a. F. fac^ 
tare, ad. L, /actilray i, fac^-e to make. The po- 
pular Fr. form is faiture \ see Featube.] 

1. The action or process of making (a thing). 

Cf. manufacture. 

xgSo Baret Alv, M 50 The facture, or making ol a thing. 
x6oS Bacon Adv. Learti. ir. 41 The facture or framing of the 
inward parts. x66x Cowley Prop. Adv, Exp. Philos, ii, 
Professors Resident shall be bound to study and teach.. the 
Facture of all Merchandizes. X671 Maynwaring Anc. ^ 
Mod. Prod. Physick xs There is no other way of progress 
. .but this ofpreparation and manual facture. x888 whistler 
in Sat. Rev. 26 IMay 821 A new class who discovered the 
cheap, and foresaw fortune in the facture of the sham. 

b. The result of the action or process j the thing 
made; creation. 

1647 J. Mayer Comm. Eph. ii. 10 We are his facture, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works. 

2. The manner or style of making (a thing) ; con- 
struction, make ; workmanship. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 1, Bountee, richesse, and wommanly 
facture. 1616 Chapman Homers Hymns, To Vulcan (1858) 
109 Vulcan, .whom fame gives the prize For depth and fac- 
ture of all forge-devise. x86o Reade Cloister ^ H, I. 73, 
1 thought not all the goldsmiths on earth had so much gold, 
silver, jewels, and craft of design and facture. 1883 Sat. 
J?er._24 Noy. 667 The facture [of a literary work] of Mr. 
Lewis hlorris. .has been generally creditable. . 

113. Comm. = Invoice. A Fr. sense: perh. never 
used in Eng. 

1858 in SiMMONDS Trade, 1864 in Webster. 

t Pa’CtuS. Math. 'Ohs. rare. [a. 'L.factits (? sc. 
numents)f pa. pple. masc. of fac&e to make.] The 
product of two or more numbers or expressions ; 
^Factum 3 . 

1669 Newton in Rigaud Cor. Set. Men II. 282 The factus 
of their denominators will be b5-{-iob*+3sb^+5obb+24b. 

Pacty (fe’kti), a. [f. Fact sb, + -t i.] Full 
of facts. 

iBSx Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. s/i A *facty* article on *The 
Political Condition of Spain , 1884 4 Dec. 3/1. X890 
Ibid. 3 Feb. 2/2, 

11 Pacula (fe'kitHa). Astron. Chiefly pi. 
faculse (fffi-kizilf). [L. facula^ dim. of fac-em, 
fax torch.] One of the bright or luminous 
spots or streaks' on the surface of the sun, as dis* 
tinguished from the dark spots or maculfe. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Facula, a little Torch: 
Among Modem Astronomers, Facutx, are certain Bright 
or Shining Parts, which they liave sometimes observed 
upon or about the Surface of the Sun. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II. 41S When they disappear, they are generally con- 
verted into faculx or luminous spots. 1858 Herschel OuU 
lines Astron. (ed. 5) § 388 Strongly marked, .streaks, more 
luminous than the rest, called facuhe. x88i Stokes in 
Nature No. 625. 595 Sometimes facul® will break out at 
the surface of the sun where there is no spot. 
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Factllav (fe'kij/lai), a. [f. prec. + -An.] Of 
or pertaining to faculte. 

1M2 Proctor in Knowledge II, 410 Facular streaks of 
great splendour can be seen,' X8B4 — m Longtii, Mag. Apr, 
592 Large portions of the facular regions. 

+ Fa'calence. Obs.— ” [£ next: see -ENOE.] 
Brightness, clearness. 

1727-36 in Bailey, 1775 in Ash. 

+ Fa'culent, a. Ob/, rare—^. [ad. med.L. 
faculent-us, f. fax torch : cf. luculenttis, f. /;«:.] 
Giving forth light like a torch ; bright, clear. 

1560 Rolland Crf. Venus in. 589 Vergill . . In Latin toung 
was most faculent, Nane inair pregnant, facund nor emi- 
nent. x656-8t Blount Glossogr, 1921 in Bailey. 

Pacnlous (fte'kixnas), a. [f. L. fcuula (see 
Facula) + -ous.] Consisting of faculce ; of the 
nature of faculte. 

x868 B. Stewart in Macm. Mag, July 251 The facu- 
lous mass seemed to be giving out its end. 2869 Spectator 
3 July 786 The intense brilliancy of the faculous ridges.' 

Pacultate (fje*k 2 ?lt^r‘t), v, rare, [f. L. facuU 
iat-em : see Faculty and -ate 3 7 .] trans. a. To 
invest with authority, empower, b. To authorize. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right ^ Might st Whatsoever. . por- 
tendeth mine and destruction to the lives of men. .is facul- 
tated by him [God] .. to transgresse a Law without guilt 
ofsinne. 1878 Baring-Gould Myst. SujPhingiii, The 
gift of life facultates the enjoyment of life. 

Pacultative (fte*kt>lteJtiv), a. [a. F. facul- 
tatif -ivBf f. L. faciiUatem : sec Faculty and 
-ATIVE.] 

1. a. Of enactments, etc.: Conveying a ^ faculty' 
or permission ; permissive as opposed to compul- 
sory ; hence of actions, conditions, etc. ; Optional. 

\^zaAnn. Reg. ir. 718 In forming these quotas, neither 
the facultative departmental centimes, nor the communal 
centimes shall be taken into account. 1839 W, O. Manning 
Lazo of Nations y. vil, (1875) 387 Creating what is called 
^occasional', ‘accidental* orMacultative’contraband. i86x 
M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France 50 What was.. to use a 
French expression, facultative to the communes, what., 
they did or not as they liked. x88i Times 1 July q/ 6 The 
great schools, .treat cla.ssics as obligatory, and science as 
merely facultative. 1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 403 Permit even for 
the Latin clergy a facultative celibacy. 

b. transf. Used by scientifle and philosophical 
miters for : That may or may not take place, or 
have a specified character. 

X874 Lewes Prohl, Life ^ Mind I. 129 The Facultative 
Actions are those which .. are «. neiiner inevitably nor 
uniformly produced when the organs are stimulated, but . .. 
take sometimes one issue and sometimes another. X87S H. 
Walton Dts. Eye 621 The facul tative [hypermetropia] is pre- 
sent when objects can be accurately seenat any distance. x8^ 
Syd. Soe, Lex.,^ Facultative hypermetropia ..^those cases 
of hypermetropia in which objects at an infinite distance 
can be distinctly seen both with and without convex glasses. 

2. Of or proceeding from a faculty. 

1S66 J. Martineau Ess. 1 . 154 Every facultative activity 
that goes out from me. ^ 1888 — Study Relig. I. 1. 1 . 55 A 
purely inward process, viz, the play of an a priori faculta- 
tive activity with the matter of our sensitive passivity. 

Hence raxultatively adv. rare, in a faculta- ! 
tive manner or degree, contingently. 

X877 Garnsey tr. De Bary^s Fungi 3^ Certain faculta- 
tively parasitic, .species of hloulds. 

Pacultied (fle'kpltid), [f. Faculty - f--ED 2 ] 
a. That is accredited by a faculty, b. Furnished 
with a faculty or special capacity. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 379 The facultied stu’- 

denis from Edina. X862 Thornbury Tttrner II. v. 163 
Turner was a great single facultied man. 

T Pa’CUltive» a. Ohs, [f. as prec. + -i^e.] 
Oi or belonging to the faculties. 

1643 R. O. Man's Mori. iu. 15 This Facultive Guift, or 
Natures endowment. Ibid., Could there be a Facultive 
subsistence, .without its body. 

l?acultize (fse’kpltsiz), V. [f. as prec. +- 3 ZE.] 
trans. To endow with faculty (see Faculty i c). 
Hence Fa’cultized ppl. a., endowed with faculty ; 
practical, shrewd. 

1872 Littledale in Contemp. Rev. XX. 13 We.. need 
what the Americans call * faculiized * women. Not merely 
capable women, educated women.. but such as have ca- 
pacity trained into practical efficiency. 

Faculty (feki^ti). Forms: 4-6 faculte, (5 
facultee), 5-7 faculfcie, 6- faculty. [ME.fzcu/te, 
a. Y, faculty a^.’L.facultdt-em power, ability, op- 
portunity, also resources, wealth, f. facilis easy 
(cf. early E. facul adiv.=facile easily). 

Faculias and Jacilitds (see Facility) were originally 
difierent forms of the same word ; the latter, owing to its 
more obvious relation to the adj., retained the primary 
sense of ‘ easiness which the former had ceased to have 
before the classical period.] 

I. ‘ The power of doing anything ’ (J.). 

1. Of persons ; An ability or aptitude, whether 
natural or acquired, for any special kind^ of action ; 
formerly also, ability, ' parts *, capacity in general. 
Sometimes (influenced by sense 4 ) used to denote 
a native as opposed to an acquired aptitude. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 59 To her j'ouen the facultee 
and power for to renerce and sayc alle thinges that sholde 
come in her mouthe. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 7 
M. Lewins extemporal faculti xs better than M. Becons 
is. X586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 128 The facultic 
and use of well writing. 2594 HooiisR Ecd, Pol, u viiL 68 


There .is no kind of faculty or power in man or any other 
creature, which can [etc.]. X605 Casiden Rem. ii Many 
excelling in Poeiicall faculrie. x6:4 Bp. Hall Recoil, 
Trca^.Z^ Behaviour, .which if a man of but common faculty 
doe imitate, he makes himselfc ridiculous. 1636 Massinger 
Bash/. Lover iv. i, The heavenly object, .would, .force him 
Ovid] to forget his faculty In verse. x7xx Steele Speet, 
No. 95 P 3 This Faculty of Weeping, is peculiar only to 
some Constitutions. 1751 Johnson No. 141 p 6, 

I devoted all my faculties to the ambition of pleasing them. 
*795 Mason C/l Mus. iii. 204 Music, though in one sense 
an Art, yet is in another a natural faculty. X829 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) II. 1 Were will in human undertakings synony- 
mous with faculty, ^ 1836 Johnsoniana 238 The faculty of 
teaching inferior minds the art of thinking, 1853 Lynch 
Sclf-Improv. Iii. 68 Every self-improving man has faculty 
enough to become a good reader. 

b. A personal quality ; disposition. Ohs. 
c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1728) 89 They 
knew the king’s faculties, c x6xo Sir T. Melvil Mem, 
(1683) 30 The Queen Mother knowing nis [the King of 
Navarr'sJ faculty, 2613 Shaks, Hen. VIII, i. ii. 73, I am 
Traduc’d by ignorant Tongues, which neither know My 
faculties nor person. 

c. General executive ability, esp. in domestic 
matters. (Chiefly U. S., but current coUo<i. in some 
circles in England.) 

2859 Mrs. Stowe Minister's Wooing L i. 2 Faculty Is 
Yankee for m:z'<7x>^:Vc-, and the opposite virtue to shift- 
lepness. 2884 J. D. Whiting in Harper's Mag. Oct. 741/1 
Lizzie had ‘faculty’, and proved a notable housekeeper. 

f 2. Of things : A power or capacity ; an active 
quality, efficient property or virtue, Ohs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos i. 14 The sterres had no faculte ne 
power.. to enlumyne the sayd place. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W, 1531) 143 It passeth the faculty of our barbarous 
tonge to expresse ony of them. 2578 Lyte Dodoens n. cvi. 
296 Lovage, in facultie and vertues doth not differ much 
from Ligusticum. x6ox Shaks. yul. C. i. iii. 67. 1620 
Venmer Via Recta v. 87 It is.. of a penetrating, cooling 
and detersiue faculty. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 49 The Elec- 
trical faculty of Amber, 1707 Curios, in Hush. Card. 167 
Nitre xs of great Use. .in Regard toils Faculty of contribut- 
ing, .to the Propagation of Plants. 

f b. One of the ‘ mechanical powers 
x6ai Wilkins Math, Magick i. iii. (1648) 13 Of the first 
Mechanical faculty, the Ballance. Ibid. vh. 43 That which 
is reckoned for the fourth faculty, is the Pulley. 1663 
Charleton CAor, Gigani, 60 Leaver, Roller, Wheel, Pulley, 
Wedge, and Screw, .fundamental Faculties ofMechaniques, 
C. Math. A function of the form xW.a^ i, e. 
x{x + a) (x+ 2 a) (x+$a) .. to in factors. See 
Faototsial B a. 


^ [Introduced c 2708 by Kramp, who afterwards withdrew 
it in favour of Arbogast’s Xtxm factorial. The word hw 
since been revived, but is less frequent in English than in 
Continental use.] 

2889 Chrystal Algebra II, ^74 Any faculty can always 
be reduced to another whose difference is unity. 

3. An inherent power or property of the body or of 
one of its organs ; a physical capability or function, 

a 2500 Colkelbie Sow 637 And laking teith famviit hir 
faculte That few folk myent consaue her mvmling mowth. 
2543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg, Interpr. strange Words, 
There ben thre faculties, .whych gouerne man, and are dis- 
tributed to the hole bodye . , namely animal, vital, and 
natural. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Episf. 324 The bodie, and 
theabllities of the same, whiche are called corporall faculties. 
1607 Walkincton opt. Glass viii. (2664) 100 The Spirits., 
impart a faculty to the nerves of sense, and real motion. 
26x5 Crooke Body of Man 406 If the arteries bee dilated 
by a faculty, then are they contracted by their grauity. 
Ibid, 6x2 The Visiue Facultie. . the Faculty of Hearing. 
1656 Bramhall Repiic. I, 5 Sensibility and a locomotive 
faculty are essentiall to every living creature. 2684 tr. 
Bond's Merc, Compit, i. 9 If the Faculty of the C3uts 
be slow.. and dull, they must be involuntarily excited 
to motion. 2729 Butler Senn. Wks. 2874 II. 42 A man 
may use the faculty of speech as an instrument of false 
witness. 2742 Chambers Cycl, s.v., To account for the act 
of digestion, they [the antient philosophers] suppose a di- 
gestive Faculty in the stomach. 2875 Jowett (ed. 2) 
III. 362 Sight and hearing, for e.xample, I should call 
faculties. 

4. One of the several 'powers’ of the mind, 
variously enumerated by psychologists: e.g, the 
will, the reason, memoty, etc. 

(By phrenologists applied to the congenital aptitudes sup- 
posed to be indicated by the cranial ‘ organs ’ or ‘ bumps ’ : 
eUg. ‘language’, 'imitation', ‘construcllveness’. This use 
has greatly influenced popular languace.) ^ 

2588 Fbaumce Lavjiers Log. i. L 2 That ingraven gift and 
facultie of wit and reason, 2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
66 When we are bom, who knowes whether, .we shall have 
the faculties of reason and understanding? ^2690 Locke 
Httm. Und, n. xxL (3695) 126 The Understanding and WII, 
are two Faculties of the mind. 2726 Bvti.'za Serm. Wks. 
1874 II. 27 You cannot form a notion of this faculty, wn- 
science, without [etc.]. 1785 Reid Int. Paivers 369 The 

faculties of consciousne-ss, of memory, of external sense, and 
of reason, are all equally the gifts of nature. *830 Mac- 
mu^osnEih, Philos. Wl^. 1846 I. 159 The Moral Faculty 
. . is intelligibly and properly spoken of as On^ 2839 Ld. 
Brougham Statesm. Geo. HI, Loughborough (ed. 2) 44 
Changes.. effected while the monarch’s faculties were^leep. 
2859 Mill Liberty (1865) 34/2 No need o^ny other faculty 
than the ape-like one of imitation. 2885 F. TpiPLE • 
Relig. 4 - Sc. ii 46 Our personality, .is centred in one faculty 
which we call the wilL 

+ 6. Pecuniary ability, means, resources; posses- 
sions, property, sing, and pi. Also at/rjh.y as m 

facuitv tax. Ohs. _ „ 

2382 Wycuf Gen. xxxx. 14 Han we eny thing of r«idewe 
in faculteis and eiytage of the hows of y 

Tobit L 25 Tobie is turned asecn to bis bous, and al ms 
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faculte restorid to hj'm. ' 1490 Caxtok Hovf io 'Die zt 
Wylt thou the thynges that thou hast taken be by the 
restored after the value of th^ faculte. r6ts Chapsian 
Odyss. I. 620 The faculties This house is seised of. 1649 
Alcoran 47 Restore to them [Orphans] their faculties, and 
devour them not unjustly before they be of age. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. 15- P, II, 28 If so heavy an expence surpassed 
the faculties or the inclination of the magistrates, .the sum 
was supplied from the Imperial treasury. 1792 A. Young 
Trav. Prance 304 The prices.. are beyond tneir faculties 
and occasion great miser3\ 1797 Burke Re^c, Peace iii. 
Wks. VIII. 356 We raise no faculty tax. We preserve 
Xircad presume] the faculty from the expence. 

II, Kind of ability ; branch of art or science. 

• 6. A branch or department of knowledge. Ohs. 

In this sense the word is used to render the Med. L. 
/acultass^Gv. 3 i/pa/xcf used b)’^ Aristotle for an art or branch 
of learning. 

CZ384 Chaucer H. Fnvte 1. 248 Tospekeof love? hyt 
wol not be ; I kannot of that faculte. c 1400 Test. Love 11. 
(1560) 282 h/s All the remnaunt beene no genders but of 
grace, in facultie of Grammar. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vi, 
ccxiv. 232 Y« whiche I remytte to theym that haue ex- 
perience in suche facultie. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet, (1580) 30 
The greate learned clerkes in m faculties. 1598 F, Meres 
in SJutks. C. Praise 22 In this faculty the best among our 
Poets are Spencer.. Daniel, etc. ai66x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 33s Books written in all faculties : — Grammar. . 
Poetry. .History [etc.]. *757 Burke Ahridgm. Ens. Hist. 
ii. ii, He brought with him a number of valuable books in 
many faculties. 

7 . spec. One of the depnitments of learning at a 
University. Hence Dean of a Faculty. 

When four faculties are mentioned, those intended are 
Theology. Canon and Civil Law, Medicine, Arts, of which 
the first three were called the Superior Faculties. Logic, 
Rhetoric, Astrology, Surgerj’, Grammar, and fin the English 
Universities) Music are occasionally spoken of as Faculties, 
and degrees could be taken in them ; but the Masters teach- 
ing these branches did not form distinct bodies as those 
mentioned in sense 0. 

[6-1184 Giraldus Camdrensis De Gesiis n. i. (Rolls) I. 48 
Ubinam injure studuerit. .Preceptor autem ejusdem in ea 
facultate. Ibid. 11. xvi. (Rolls* I. 73 In crastino vero doc- 
tores [hospitio suscepit] diversarum facultatum omnes.] 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 259 Whan eny man is 
i-congyed |>ere to commence in eny faculte, 1482 Monk of 
Evesham (Arb.) 97 In connyng of dyuynyte as in other 
lyberals facultees. *581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviu (1887) 
162 This man, whom I now prefer to this degree, in this 
facultie, 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 29 The. .Professor. , 
in Latin demanded.. to what Faculty I addicted myself. 
1649 J. H, Motion to Parl.^ Adv. Learn, a? We have 
hardly Frofessours for the three principal! faculties. 1835 
Malden Orig. Univ. This faculty [of arts] originally 
constituted the whole university [of Paris] ; and the faculties 
of theology, law. and medicine, were not added till a later 

f ieriod. 28W M. Pattison Academ. Org. iv. 114 In col- 
eges, properly so called, the head will be the dean of his 
faculty. 187s Edin, Unix*. Calendar yj The Chairs of the 
University are comprehended in the four Faculties. The 
affairs of each Faculty are presided over by a Dean. 1879 
M. Arnold Irish Cathol. Mixed Ess. loz At Bonn there is 
a Protestant faculty of theology. *892 Durham Univ. 
Calendar exit, Degrees in the Faculty of Music. 

8. In a more extended sense ; That in which any 
one is skilled ; an art, trade, occupation, profes- 
sion. Ohs. exc. arch, or Hist. 

c X38S Chaucer Prol. 244 For unto swiche a worthy man 
as he Accordeth nought, as by his faculte. To haven with 
sike lazars acquaintance. 14^ Fabyan Chron. 11. xlvi. 29 
A cunnyngc musician ; the whiche, for his excellence in 
that facultie, was called of the Brj’tons God of Glemen. 
X503 Act 19 Hen. Vlf c. ti The facultie of Bowyers [is] 
almoste distroyed. 1529 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. 
xiv. 253 No pensone .. .shall take .. any .. Straunger, to 
occupy the facultie of Barbery or Surgerj'. 1576 Fleming 
Pano/l.E/ist.^ x63Theylendelisteningeare,to. .slaunderers 
, . have them in high . . favour, who professe that facultie. 
z6oS Rowlands Hell's Broke Loose 14 By facultie at first* 
I was a Taylour.^ 1675 Art Contentm. vii. § 6, 2J4We. .rely 
upon men in their own faculty. We put our estates in the 
lawyer's hand, our bodies into the physician's. 1687 Con- 
greve Old Bach. 1. i, Wit, be my faculty and pleasure my 
occupation. 1703 T. N. City 4 * C, Purchaser 208 A. .Soap- 
boyler, dwelling without Aldgatc. .and. .another Gentleman 
of the same Faculty . . in Southwark. 1839 Alison Hist. 
Eurof>e\.\\. §66. 184 They. .proposed toabolishall. .crafts, 
faculties, apprentlc«hips, and restrictions of every kind, 
Z841 Stephen Laws ling. I. 7 To gentlemen of the faculty 
of physic the study of the J.iw is attended with some im- 
portance 1853 Marsdf.n Early Purit. 388 Doctors in the 
University and the three learned faculties. 

9 .' The whole body of Masters and Doctors, 
sometimes including also the stndents, in any one 
of the studies, Theology, Law, Medicine, Arts. 

The use of the I.atin word in this sence originated at some 
pcrii^ in the 13th cent.; quot. 1255 indicates a use inter- 
mediate between this and sense 7. 

[12^5 in Chnrtularinm Unh\ /’•am (18S9J I. 278^ Nos., 
magistri artium.. propter nov'um ct incsttmauile periculum, 
quod in facultate nostra imminebat. 1325 Title of Decree 
in Munimenia Acad, (RolN^ 1 . 117 Quod facultas artium 
plcnc dclibcret de traciandis in congregatione gcneralL] 
c 3425 Wv.STouN Chron. viii. iv, 241 p.-xi studyusly De matcre 
in bare facultcis Sowcht. 1(573 Rav Tourtu Leno C. 17 ITic 
several Faculties arc distin^ished by their Habits. 1687 
Loud. < 7 rt=. No. 2275/1, 24 Doctors of the so'cral Faculties, 
the two Proctors, and 19 Masters of Arts, 1774 Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry I.Diss. ii. 11 Louis the cleyenlh. .bor- 
rowed the works of the Arabian physician Rhasis, from the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, 1832 tr. Sismondis Ital.Ref. 
vii. 152 ’ITie faculty of the Sorbonne. . was acknowledged 10 
be the first theological school in Europe. 

10 . iransf, Tlic members of a particular pro- 
fession regarded as one body : a. of the medical 
profession (in popular language *The I'acuUy’). 


zsit-x AclsHen. P'llfc. ir Calling to them such expert 
persons in the said Faculties [of Physicians and Surgeons]. 
2529 More Cotnf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1185/2 One of the 
most cunning men in y« faculty. 1638 T. Whitaker.B/o/j^ 
^ Grape Pref. 2 The faculty deserveth the patronage of a 
Prince. 1^9 Garth Dispens. iv. (1730)101 A zealous Mem- 
ber of the Faculty. 1747 Wesley /’ r/w. Physic [1762) 
xiii, We must do something to oblige the Faculty. 1840 
OOD Up the Rhine 14 Fat bacon.. was once in vogue 
amongst the Faculty for weak digestions. 1884 Gilmour 
Mongols 186 Their own faculty have no remedy for this 
disease. 

b. Sc. The FaettUy the Dean and Faculty) 

of 'Advocates. 

17x1 Act Faculty Edin. 18 July in Lond. Gaz. No. 48S7/3 
The Dean and Faculty of Advocates understanding, that 
several malicious Reports have been rais’d. 1848 V^harton 
Law Lex.i Faculty of Advocates, the college or society of 
advocates in Scotland, a 286s Buckle Cizdliz. (1869) III. 
iii. 14s A great p.art of the Faculty of Advocates was ex- 
pelled from Edinburgh. 

III. Conferred power, authority, privilege. 

11 , Power, liberty, or right of doing something, 

conferred by law or permission of a superior. 
Faculty to burden : Sc. Law (see quot. 1809). 

1534 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford J28 They would 
clere take away from the Chaunceller all faculty to banish . . 
eny townesmen. 1605 Shaks. Macb. i. vii. 17 Duncane Hath 
borne his Faculties so meeke. x68i inPicton L'poolMunic. 
Rec. (1883) I. 271 Usinge the facultie of a freeman, 

Carte Hist. Eng. III. 34s Pole, .laid aside the marks ofhis 
legatine authority and abstained from the exercise of his 
faculties. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames viii. 259 Care 
has been manifested in. .divesting Power of the Faculty of 
Abuse. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. s. v.. In the Scotch law. . 
a faculty to burden is the power or right of charging an 
estate with a sum of money. 1824 J. Marshall Const, 
Opin. (1839) 320 The charter of incorporation . . gives it (a 
bank] every faculty which it possesses . 1865 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crit. X. (1875)422 Something anti-civil and anti-social which 
the State had the faculty to judge and the duty to suppress. 

b. A dispensation, license ; esp. Reel, an au- 
thorization or license granted by an ecclesiastical 
superior to some one to perform some action or 
occupy some position which othenvise he could not 
legally do or hold. Court of Faculties \ a court 
having power to grant faculties in certain cases. 
Master of Faculties', the chief officer of that court. 

i 533"4 Act 25 Hen, VIII, c. 2X § 3 The Archbishop of 
Cant erbune.. shall haue power and authoritle..to giue.. 
dispensations, compositions, faculties, grants, resci^ts [etc.]. 
* 59 * Lambarde Arckeion (1635) ji The Court of Faculties, 
for Dispensations. 1607 Cowel Inierpr, s.v., An especiall 
officer, .called, .the Master of the facuuie.s. 1662 Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Ord. Deacons Pref., None shall be admitted a 
Deacon, except he be Twenty three years of age, unless he 
have a Faculty. 17x2 Prideaux^/?/w/. Ch,-wardens (ed. 4) 
75 The Bishop can grant Faculties for the building, .ofthem. 
X843 Act 6-7 Viet. c. 90 § 8 The Master of the Faculties. . 
is hereby, .empowered to Issue Commissions [etc.]. 1857 
Froude Short Stud,, Monast, (1867) 282 An abbot able 
to purchase, .a faculty to confer holy orders. X869 Times 
x6 Mar. 12/4 This was an application . . for a faculty or 
license to make spme alterations in the interior of the 
churdi. 3872 Phillimore Blrmi's Church'Lnxn iv. i. 263 
Private rights to particular seats, conferred by a faculty, />. 
alicense from the ordinary. 3885 Mozley II. Ixxv. 
70 The faculties..did not assign pews to persons. .but to 
persons and families residing in certain houses. 

IV. 12 . at trib. a. (sen^e 11) as facuUy-cozirt, 
^office, b. (sense 7) as faculty-place, c. (sense 10) 
as faculty-composition, -habits, -inflxtciicc also, 
factilty-pew, -seat, a pew or seat in a parish 
church appropriated to particular persons by a 
faculty : cf. sense i r ; f faculty-tar, a property 
or income tax. 

3790 Burke Fr, Rev. ^Vks. V. 97 An wholly professional 
and ^faculty composition. 3863 H. Cox Instit. n. xi. 568 
The *Faculiy Court, belonging to the Archbishop^ of Can- 
terbury. 3790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 97 Professional and 
^faculty haoits, 1701 Mackcntosh Vind. Galt, Wks. 1846 
III. 64 This ■*' faculty influence *, as Mr. Burke chooses to 
phrase it, was not injuriously predominant. 1715 Kersey, 
*Faculty.oflice. i88x Diet. Eng. Churchm. 354 All.. pews 
other than '•faculty pews in an ancient church are the com- 
mon property of the parish. 3682 Prideau-x Lett. (Camden) 
123, 1 hope by this you are secured of a •faculty place, .and 
advise you to thinke of takelng your D^ degree in laws as 
soon as you can. 1872 Piullimorc Blu7ti'sChurchLawy'. 
1. 263 marg.. No jurisdiction in '•faculty seats. 3766 Hist. 
EuropelxiAtm. Reg. 45/2 Besides a *facult5^-tax upon all 
personal estates, 3797 Burke Regie. Peace iii, Wks. VIII, 
356 Land and offices only excepted we raise no faculty tax. 
+ Faxund, sb. Obs. Forms : 4-f; facound(o, 
facund(o, 5 faciund, faconde. [ad. ¥.faconde, 
semi-popular ad. L. fdcuudia, f. fdcundus (see 
nc.xtJ.J Eloquence. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter yC\. 4 pairc facunde & haire skilles 
ere of f*aim self. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 85 Rhetorique, 
whose facoundc Above all other is eloquent, c 1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 3748 He was. .of faciund full faire, fre of Jiis spcche. 
C344o6Vrrrr3(E.E.T.S.)i27 peclmilte ofdamehJ'efTaconde 
of ysae. 1483 Caxton 346/4 The,. moste plenty- 

uous wj’sedome of facunde and spekyng. 

Facnnd (fa:*kpnd, faki?*nd), a. arch. Forms ; 
4-5 facond(o, 4-6 facound(e, 6 facunde, 6- 
facund. [hi E. faconde, facoundc, ad . O F. facond, 
ad. L. fdcundus eloquent, f, fdri to spcak.J 

1 . Eloquent ; also^^^-t said of beauty, etc. 
rsaSx CiiAUCEn Part, pontes 52J With facound vo)S 
scyde, ‘ Holde your tonges there’. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
230/1 Martha was rj'ghl facoundc of spechc. 3503 H.awcs 


Examp. Virt. iv, 43 [They] were endued with facoundc 
pulcrytude. 1530 Lyndesay Test.Papyngo 5 our facunde 
wordis fair. 1586 Fer.se Blaz, Gentrle 27 Poets and excel- 
lent musicions whose braines being not moysted with the 
iuyee of Bacchus.. be nothinge plenty nor facund. x6zo 
Chester's Tri. Joy’s Speech 89 'fhe powerfull tongue of 
facund Mercurj*. 3721-1800 in Bailey, 3B59 I. Taylor 
Logic in Theol. 179 The learned and the facund Jerome, .is 
our authority, 

d* 2 . Inspiring or promoting eloquence. Obs. 

1502 Douglas Pal. Hon. u. xl, The facund well and hill 
of Helicon. 

tPaenndate, v. Obs-° [f. Facund a. + 
-ATE 3 .] trails. To make eloquent. 

3655-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1692-3732 in Coles. 
t Facundie, a. Obs. rare— [^A.h.faanidia^ 
= Facond sb. 

3447 Bokenham Scynfys (Ro.xb.) 367 For the facundye 
wych she oysyd there. 

t Pacu’ndious, a. Obs. [f. 'L.fdamdia (see 
Facukd sbl) + -ous. Cf. OF. facondieuxl\ Of 
persons : Gifted with fluent speech ; eloquent, glib. 
Of speech ; Copious, fluent 
3430 Lydc. Chron. Troy 11. xv, Of speche ryght facundious. 
3503 Hawes Examp, Virt. Prol. 4 O prudent Gower in lan- 
gage. .moost facundyous. 1534 Wkitinton Tullyes Ojfices 
II. 11540) 102 The crafte of eloquence., [is] more facundyous. 
3606 Warner Alb. Eng. 408 Our facundious Fooles. 3656- 
81 in Blount Glossogr. 3723-66 in Bailey. 

Hence i* Pacumdiously adv,, eloquently. Obs. 
3509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 37 Yet Elocusion. .The mater 
exorneth right well facundyously. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. 

75 Bloquentlie to speake, and facundiouslie to delate of 
that thing. 

t PaCUUdity. Obs. Also 6 facundite. [a. 
OF. faconditS, ad. L, fdcundiidi-em, f. fdcundus ; 
see Facdnd a. and -ity.] Eloquence. 

3530 Palsgr. Bpist. 8 The naturall inclination . . unto 
eloquence and facundite. 1624 HEVtyooD Gunaik. 11, 76 
Mercury. .begets eloquence, facunditie, and elegancie of 
speech, az^yz Brome Queen in. vii, Upon my facundity, 
an elegant construction. ^ 1773 J. Ross Fratricide (MS.) 
II. 739 Eve. .reproaches him. .With suitable facundity, 

Pacy (f?i'si). Ohs. exc. dial. [f. Face sb. H’ -t.] 
Characterized by ‘ face’ ; insolent, impudent. 

1605 E. JoNSON Ki!J-^^/;^lLii, These- .facy, nasty,, rogues. 
1887 Darlington Folk-sp. S. Chesh. 182, ‘ I should ha’ thowt 
nowt at doin’ summat for him if.he hadnur ha’ bin so facy.’ , 

Pad (fjed), dial. 

3825 Brockett Gloss. N. C. Words 66 Fad,faud, a bundle 
of straw, twelve of which make a thrave. 3863 Robson 
Bards of Tyne 135 Aw’ thowt aboot the fad o’ straw. 

Pad (flsd), sbi^ [Etym. unknown; widely current 
in dialects (chiefly midland), and thence recently 
adopted in general use. Cf. next vb.] 

1 . A crotchety mle of action ; a peculiar notion 
as to the right way of doing something; a pet 
project, esp, of social or political reform, to which 
exaggerated importance is attributed ; in wider 
sense, a crotchet, hobby, ‘ craze *. ‘ 

1834 Bp. Fraser in Hughes LUe^zZZf) 14 Uncle need not 
ftiss himself about the Doctor becoming a Bishop, as it is 
all a fad. 3867 Trollope Chron. Barset II, Ixxxit. 363 She 
may take up some other fad now. 3883 Miss Bkaddon 
Asph, XXX, 339 The Engadine is the last fad of the moneyed 
classes, 3884 Illnst. Lond. News 22 Nov. 491/2 Sloijd. .the 
last new ‘fad'. 

2 . A fussy, over-particular person. Only dial. 

3877 in N. IV. Line. Gloss. 3879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 

IVord’bk. 138 ‘Everybody toud me as I should never slop 
00th sich a iioud fad.' 

3 . Comb, fad-monger, one Avho deals in fads ; 
fad-mongering a. ; fad-raongery. 

1883 Sat. Rex*. No. 1452. 238 Measures of the kind dear to 
the mdmonger. 3885 Ibid. 2^ Jan. 104/2 The. .asceticism 
dear to his fad-mongering friends. 38^ Guardian i Oct. 
1527/3 ‘ Fadmongery ’ or ‘faddism’ is. .becoming, .a ram- 
pant and ridiculous craze. 

Pad (fed), V. Chiefly dial. [Belongs to prec. 
sb. ; it is not certain which is the source of the 
other. Cf. Fidfad z^.] inir. a. dial, (see quots,). 
b. noncC‘Use. To advocate * fads 
. 3847 Halliwelu Fad, to be busy about trlfies. 3879 
Miss jACitSON Shropsh. IVord-bk. 138 ‘The poor owd 
Malster canna do much now — ony fad-about a bit.’ 1B90 
Sat. Rex*. 27 Sept. 383/2 We have . . a warning against 
listening to faddists, fad they never so charmingly. 

Hence Fa'dding ppl. a. 

3864 Field 28 May 383 To condemn us old hands as finical, 
priggish, /adding.. 

Pad; see Langfad, Obs. Sc., long boat. 
Paddish (fe*dij), n. [f. Fad + -ish,] a. 
Of persons : Addicted or given to fads, whimsical, 
b. Of things : Of the nature of a fad. 

3855 RoaiNSON Whitby Gloss,, Fondish or Faddish, adj., 
shallow in point of intellect, whimsical. 3883 Mrs. C. Fraud 
Policy 4‘/’. II. 394 Never was there .such a faddisli cre.it ure. 
1893 Athenxumyi Jan. 148/1 The faddish extremes of some 
composers. 

Hence ra*ddisliness. 

3B84 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 1/2 If only they pve up faddish- 
ness. 2889 Sat. Rex', 16 Feu. 284/3 Foliiical faddishness. 

Faddism (fre-diz’m). ff. Fad sb." + -issr.] 
Fondness for fads; a disposition to pursue fads. 

1885 Speeiafor igScpL 2221 It will. .annihilate faddism. 
3890 Gnardinn 1 (jci. 1537/3 * Fadmongery * or 'faddism'. 

Faddist (fc-dist), [f. as prec. + -IST.] One 
who has a fad ; one who indulges in fads. 



FADDITT, 


PADGE. 


1883 Si.' yatJtes's Gnz. 21 Apr. 4 The faddists will not be 
deterred by such a trifle as that. x886 Sai. Rev. 3 Apr. 455 
He is a very fair specimen of the modern faddist Radical. 

Fa’ddity. [f. as prec. + -ity.] =Fad 1. 
iZgz Sat. Rev. 23 Jan. pr/i It is one of the many pel little 
fadciities of this overweening sect. 

Faddle (fe'd’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Cf. FaI)' 
V. and Fondi,b, Dandle, etc.] ' ' ' 

I 1 . trans. To make much of (a child), pet, caress. 

x 683 Miege Ar. Diet, ii To faddle a Child, caresser wi 
Enfant. X7zi-i8oo in Bailey. , . x88i . JEvans Leicester 
Words ^ His mother had use to faddle him adeal.' ' 

2. inir. ‘To trifle; to toy; to play* (].). 

1755 in Johnson. 1761 Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidney^ BiduJfh 
I. 204 , 1 thought, .to havefaddled away a good while longer, 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. ■ Word-ik.^ Faddte-a/ter, to 
pay minute attention to a person, to be solicitous about — 
and complying with — fads. .* Bessy’s a rar’ place ui3 at the 
owd 'all ; nulhin 'ardly to do but faddle-after the hlissis'. 
Hence ra’ddler, one who faddles ; ra'ddling 
■ppl. a.y trifling, pettifogging. 

X883 J. W. Sherer At Home <5- in Ind, 8 It (the garden] 
was divided into faddlin^ beds. 1884 Pall Matt G. 30 Oct. 
5/1 The critic who gratified Mr. Stevenson by calling him 
a ‘faddling hedonist*. x888 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 19 It is to be 
hoped that it contains a much smaller percentage of faddlers, 

■ Faddle (fe'd’l), sb. dial, or collog. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . Nonsense, trifling ; usually Fiddle-faddle. 

1850 in Bamford Gloss. S. Lane. X892 Mrs. H. Ward 

D. Grieve\. 26 Oh, is they? Then I spose books is faddle. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1S81 Evans Leicester IFords, Faddle sh., a fanciful per- 
son ; either fastidious in trifles or devoted to some particular 
hobby. 

iFaddom, obs. f. of Fathom. 

Faddy (fe'di), a. (and ib.) Chiefly dial, and 
colloq. [f. Fad sb. + ~r.] 

1 . Of persons and personal attributes : Occupied 
with fads, particular about trifles, crotchety. Of 
things : Of the nature of a fad, taken up as a fad. 

x8s4 Mrs, Sherwood Waste Not 1. xx She is so faddy. 
X885 Sat. Rev, 21 Feb. 238 The local sanitary official may 
be crotchety ahd ‘faddy*. 1883 Nendal Meratry 2^ Jtxn. 
6/4 Such a faddy thing as the planting of trees at this place. 
x888 M'^Carthy & Praed Ladies* Gallery II. vii. xia 
A faddy old book-collector, 

2. J^.asFADJ^.^ 2. 

1887 G. R. Sims Mary Jands Mem. 239 It’s bad enough 
to be under a real missus who is a faddy. 

' Hence Fa’cldiness. 

1865 Comh. Ma^. May 6ai The extreme faddiness of the 
old falconers. , - 

t I*ade, Ol>s. [f. the vb.] The action' of 
the vb. Fai)L*. 

AX300 Cttrsor M. 32512 (Coit.) Frensclp Jjar es, wh-vten 
fade Cw. in heuin]. 1775 Harris Philos. Arran^etn. Wks. 
(184x3301 [A slain hero and a flower just gathered have] the 
same drooping head, the same lifeless fade, the same relicts 
of a form that was once fair and flourishing. 

■ Fade (f^*d), sh.^ dial .[? f. FaVde ^.i] Mould 
(on cheese) ; oftener blue-i g}‘eeit-fade. 

1884 Holland Chester Gloss.f Green.Fade, blue mould in 
cheese. 1887 TDKKiAricroii Folk-speech S.Chesh.y Blue fade. 

+ FadOf Obs. Also 0 faid. a, , A company 
of hunters, b. ? The leader of the hunt, 

1S13 Douglas /Ends iv. iii. 56 Quhen . . the rangis and 
the faid on breid Dynnis throw the gravis.- 1536 Bellen- 
DEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I, 205 Quhen the faid had hrocht 
in the wolf afore the houndis, the skry arais, and ilk man 
went to his gam. 1567 Sempill Inclination of King in 
Ballates (18721 2 The laid also rycht feitUe could he set. 
x6o6 BiRNiE Kirk Buriall (1833) 25 The formest [ship]., 
doth fujr before with lantern and flag, as fade whom the 
rest should follow. 

1* Fade, Ob's. - Also .4 fede, 5 fadde. 
[Etymology unknown ; the senses assigned are 
somewhat uncertain, and perh. the examples do 
not all contain the same word.] 

1 . Strong, doughty, brave, powerful. Also, of a 
thing : Great, large, 

CX320 Sir Tristr. 153 pe kni^tes l»at wer fade, J>ai dede 
as rohand bade. Ibid, 2474 In hat forest fede Tristrem 
hodain gan chast. '2x340 Gaw. 4 - Or. Knt. 149 He ferde 
as freke were fade, 1400 Sir Perc. 6t6 Tner was no 
mane that durste hym lett, Thofe that he ware fadde. Ibid. 
ix6s The childe sawe that he was fade. C1400 Rowland 
^ O. 1420 Full fele Sarazenes felle f)ay fade. 

2 . ? Cruel, ? hostile. 

<1x300 Cursor. M. 24025 '(Cott.) pe folk was sa fade 
[v. r. fad] O clai ]>ai kes't at him pe dote. And laiked wit 
him sitisote. a 1400 Sir Perc. 1440 If I sle hym, or he me, 
That never git was fade?- > ■ ‘ 

Fade (f2**d), <i.2 Also 3 vad, 5faed.’'‘[a. F. 
fade vapid, insipid, dull, faded ; according to M. 
Gaston Paris {Mem, de Ja^ Soc. de Ling. I. 90) 
repr. L. vapidttvi (see .’Vapid) ; cf. OF. rade\-SL 
rapidiim,' nidussadei—'L,. inale sapidum. 

The great difficulty is the anomalous r^resentation of L. 
^ by^; the apparent parallel in Jeiz (mod.j2M): — 
vicem is questionable, tne f in that case being prob. due to 
sentence-combination. The ordinary view that Jadic de- 
scends from h.fatnnfn foolish, also insipid (whence 
fern. fade, in same senses), is inadmissible oii phonological 
grounds; but it is possible that early confusion with this 
word may have given rise to the change oft' into No 
OF. *z>ade has been found r if it existed it would explain the 
Eng. vade. var. of Fade t'.', which is othenvise difficult to 
account for, as the Eng. dialects that have v foryusually 
retain f in Romanic words. Cf. Fr. dial. (Lyons) vad'on 
(fern, vadonsst)i tegr. L. type *z>apiddsumi\- • • 
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fl. Of colour, etc.: Dull, pale, wan, sombre. 
Obs, exc. arch. 

cxzga S. Eng. Leg. I. 318/672 Of fade [MS. 'Harl, No. 
2277 vad] colur of hard huyde. c 1350 Will. Palerne 8qi 
pi faire hewe Is al fade. 1393 Gower Ctmf. I. 173 The 
nettle, .maketh hem (roses] fade and pale of hewe. ^1399 
Pol. Poems (1859) n. 7 The day is gone, the nygth is derk 
and fade, c 1430 Syr Getter. 1288 With -angry hert and 
colour fade. CX460 Towneley Myst. 225 Thyn een . , lost 
tliay have thare light And wax alle faed in fere, c 1500 Blow- 
lots Test, 23 in Hazl. E, P. P. 1 . 03 His evy countenaunces 
and his colour fade. 1854 Svd. Dobell Balder xx\\\. izj 
'Tears Grow in the fade eyes of the relict world. 

+ 2 . Faded, feeble, languishing, withered. Obs. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3220 Proude wymmen.. 
bat are so foule and fade. That make hem feyrere than God 
hem made Wyh oblauncherc. 13.. Leg. Rook (1871) 66 
pare groued neuer gres, ne neuer sail, I^t euermore be. . 
falow, and fade. 1388 Wycuf Ecclus. xi. 12 Ther is .a 
■man fade. 1540-54 Croke. Ps. (Percy Soc.) 30 All ben 
cleane put out of place That my sowle trobled, and ben 
fade. 16x3-31 Pritner Our Lady 18 Our sence here fraile 
and fade. 1752 Berkeley Thoughts on Tarzvater Wks. 
1871 HI. 493 Tar-water., may extract .. from the clay a 
fade sweetishness. 

II 3 . [mod.F. (fad).] That has lost taste; 
insipid, commonplace, uninteresting. 

Some of the early Instances may be the Eng. word in fig. 
use of 2. - 

17x5 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 105 Fade and unsavoury 
Anglo-saxon turns of thinking and speaking. 1775 Mad. 
D’Arblay Early Diary 3 Apr., Mr. Nesbit . . Is a young 
man infinitely fade. X813 Mar. Edgeworth (183^ 

I. .xVi. 261 Simplicity had something too fade in it to suit 
his taste. 1824 Westm. Rev. I. 556 A picture at once 
crude, coarse, and f&de [sic]. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 102 
A fade and vapid style of set-speech compliment.' 1862 
Athenxum 25 Oct. 527 Mrs. Opiel’s] fade and feeble senti- 
mentality. 

Hence Pa'deness, Obs. rare~^^. The quality or 
state of being ‘fade*; want of vivacity, dullness. 

• 1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 550 Emily, .was a blonde, .yet 
had she none of the fadeness so common to such a com- 
plexion. 

Fade Forms: a. 4-5 fade(ii, (4 

fate), 5-6 faid(e, 6 feid, 4- fade ; p. ^-6 vade. 
[a. OF./ade-r^ f./ade Fade <z. 2 ] 

1 . intr. Of a flower, plant, etc. : To lose fresh- 
ness and vigour; to droop, wither. 
a. X340 Hampolf. Pr. Consc. 697 For a flour pat semes fayre 
and bright Thurgh stormes fades. ^1:465 is Lett. in Pol. 
Rel. d" L. PoeMS{iZ66) 2 An K for the Rose jjat is fresche 
and wol nat fade, 1578 Gude 4 * G. Ball. (1868) 83 Lyke the 
widderit hay sone sail they faid. x6xo Niccols Winter 
Ni^ht (cont. blirr. Mag.) 556 The barren fields, which 
whilome flower'd as they would neuer fade. 1667 Milton 
P. L: iH. 360 EUsian Flours.. that never fade. 1704 Pope 
Autumn 29 Ye trees that lade when autumn-heats remove. 
Ibid. 69 The garlands fade, the vows are worn away.. 1859 
Tennyson L0tus.eaters.Z2 The flower.. Ripens and fades, 
and falls. 

fl. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn Hv, 212 Life began to 
vade. 1578 Lyte Dodoetts v, tx.xix. 648 The leaves, .do not 
vade and perish. i579"Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tim. 613/1 
The stale of this worlde. .is flitting, and euer vading. 1597 
Gerard Herbal i. xxxit. § 2 (1598) 43 When the flowers be 
vaded, then foUowe the seedes. 

fig, c X400 Rom. Rose 354 Faded •was al hir beaute. 
1500-20 Dunbar Contemflatioun iv. Thy youth. Sail feid 
as dois the somer fiouris. 1655 NicJwlas Papers (Camden) 

II. 261 Our expectation of the breach betweene the cro\VDe 
of France and Cromwell, .is fadlpge. X696 Tate & Brady 
Ps. xvL II And Joys that never fade. 1828 Mrs. He.ma.vs 
Graves Household 23 She faded ’midst Italian flowers. 1878 
B. Taylor Deukalton ir. Hi, Honors fade unworn. 

t 2 . To grow small or weak ; to decline, decay, 
fail, or faint ; to shrink, lit. and Jig. Obs. \ 

1388 Wyclif fosh. xviii. 3 How longe faden 5e bi cowar- , 
disc. 1398 Trevisa /*. i?. XIII. iii. (149s) 443 A j 

manere ryuer that . , fadyth in drj’e weder. e 1450 in Pol. 
Rel, ff L. Poems (1866) 114 Pou art Jt* lufe h^t neuere sal 
fade, 1526 Pilgr, Petf. (W. de W, 1531) 6 b, The heuenly 
rj'chesse, that neuer shall fade ne fayle. 1529 More Comf, 
agst. Trib. iii. Wks. 12x2 The faith shalbe at that tyme so 
far faded, that [etc.]. 1585 J. B. tr. P. Viret's Sck. Beastes 
Cb, With the touch thereof [poyson] faer heare, her eares, 
and nose, did fade. . ' . - • 

i‘ 3 . trans. To weaken ; to deprive of fieshness 
or vigour; to corrupt, taint- Obs. 

CX400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 272/2 Ne death, ne no marmer 
tra vayle hath no power myne heart so much to fade, c 2400 
Destr. Troy 9x88 A flrele woman me fades, c 1423 Wyn- 
TOUN Cron. vii. i. 69 Set bow hawe fadyt b* Lawte. c 1440 
York Myst, i. 132 Sum ar fallen into fylthe evermore 
sail fade b^un. 1775 [see Faded «.J. 

4 . intr. Of colour, light, or any object possessing 
these qualities : To lose brightness or brilliance; 
to grow dim, faint, or pale. Also with away. • ’ 
o. [1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9295 Hys wry^tyng was 
alle to-fade.] 13.. Prar/(GolIancz) Ixxxvii. 6 A parfyt perle 
bat neuer fatez. 1393 Gower C<mf. HI, io9'I]hemone is 
somedele faded. 0:1400-50 Alexander sy°9 ‘Qui fadis so bi 
faire hew? ' said b® faire lady. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 
vi, When the day gan faide. 1483 Act xRich.IIf, c. 8 
Preamb., The Colours made with^he which Orchell. .faden 
away. rx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xviii. Thy eternal summer 
shall not fade. 1718 Freethinker No. 63. 53 The strongest 
Colouring will fade. X783-04 Blake-Joh^ Innoc.^ Nurse's 
Song X3 Go and play till the light fades away. x8oi 
Southey Thalaba xii.xv,Dimmer now it [the flame] fades, 
and now is quench’d. x 85 o Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 74 Light 
,. deepening at one extremity into red, and fading at the 
other into a pure ethereal hue. 
fi 147X Ripley Comp.Alck. Pref.in Ashm.(i652) 127 Colour 
whych wyll not vade. 


.^^•.* 79 *.FogeRS Pleas. Mem. i. 88 When nature fades 
and life forgets to charm. 1836 Emerson iVa/., /‘rt'r/rc/r 
(Pohn) II, 172 When the fact is seen under the light 
of an idea, the gaudy fable fades. X876 E. Mellor Priesih. 
v, 208 The old Dispensation faded away in the dawning 
li^t of the New. ' 

B. trans. fa. To lose brilliancy of (colour). 
Ohs. b. To cause to lose colour; to dim, dull, 
wither. Now rare. 

Cavtll in Baldwin's Mirrour for Magistrates (1563) 
'B iv a, The fresshest colours soonest fade the hue, 1598 
Marston Pygmal. iv. 154 So haue I seen the march wind 
striue to fade The fairest hewe that Art, or Nature made. 
X658 Dryden O. Cromwell xv, No winter could his laurels 
fade. X744 E. Hewood^<v;/<i/^ (1748) I. 272111* 

.nature, .swells the lip, fades the complexion, contracts the 
brow. X768-74TUCKERZ./. A'<i/.(i 852» II. 587 To brighten or 
fade their colours. 1839 Longfellow Prose Wks. 

. (1886) II. .11, iii. Bi The early autumn gives to the summer 
leaves a warmer glow, yet fades them not, 2864 N, Haw- 
thorne Grimshawe's Secret xi. (1883) Z33 Tapestry, or 
'carpet, .still retaining much of the ancient colors, where 
.there was no visible sunshine to fade them. 

• 6. intr. To pass away or disappear gradually; 
vanish, die out. Also \v\ih..away. 

<*. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. 15 He stands amazed how he 

• thence should fade. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 155 Like 
.this insubstanliall Pageant faded. X797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Jialian vii, And fades, as if into air, at my approach. 1820 
W. Irvi.ng Sketch Bk. X. ii, I saw the last blue line of my 
native land fade away. X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 134 
Religious animosity, .would of itself fade away. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. vii. 68 Headland after headland, .until they 
faded into the mysterious North. 1876 E.MELLORPnVr/^.vi, 
279 Other persons and things might fade from their memorj’. 

1538 Starkey England i. ii. 35 Thys bodyly wele w>’I 
sone vade and vanj’sch away. 1548 Hall Chron. 117 The 
glory of thenglishemen. .began, .to decay, and vade awaie 
in Fraunce. a x5SS J. Phjlpot in Pagitt Heresiogr. (1648) 
43 To my great griefe it [a vision] vaded away. 

b. humorously iransf. To vanish mysteriously. 
1848 Thackeray Van. FairXx. 540 Florence Scape, Fanny 
Scape and their mother faded away to Boulogne. 
tC. trans. (causatively), Obs. 

1787 Mirror 295 Those lineaments which time . . had al- 
most faded away from her remembrance. 

t Fade, Obs. rare. [OE. fadian \VGcr. 
type *fad 6 jan, f. *fada (OHG. vata) state, condi- 
tion ; cf. OHG. ietmvatbn to discompose, con- 
found.] irons. To dispose, suit, arrange. 

e 1020 Laws of Cnuiy Eccl. xix, And word and weorc 
freonda gehwylc fadw mid rihte. c X400 Sowdone Bah. 678 
He and nis sone Sir Ferumbras Here goddis of golde diae 
fade, c 1475 Partenay Prol. 164, I . . my witte shal put to 
fade In-to other fourme. 

Fade, dial ‘ To dance from town to coun- 
try* {JV. Comw. Gloss.). 

2846 spec. Corttish Dial. 19 A passel of maidens, .begin'd 
for. .to fade so friskis. 

Fade, obs. Sc. fonn of Feud sh.^ 
f Fa’deable, a. Obs. [f. Fade pA 4* -able.] 
Liable to fade. 


1633 T. Adams ExP. 2 Peter iii. (1865) 884 Neither Christ’s 
honour nor our thankfulness are fadeable things. 

Faded (f?i*ded), ppl a. [f. as prec. + ►edI.] 
•That has lost its freshness and vigour; wthered, 
decayed, worn out. 

X580 Baret /Jfsv. F 16 Withered, faded, jfacciVfwr. 2595 
Spenser Colin Clout 27 The fields with faded flowers did 
seem to moume. 2667 Milton P. L. 1. 602 Care Sat on his 
faded cheek. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 64 Her [Nature’s] 
faded powers with balmy rest renew. 1775 T. Percival 
Philos.^ Pled, ^ Exp. /!rj‘.(z776}III. 223 Like faded cheese. 
*797 Mrs, RADCLiFFE//a/iG«xxxi. (1824) 705 The condition 
of Vivaldi, his faded appearance . . were [etc.]. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion 1. 90 Old Saturn lifted up His faded eyes,^ i860 
Farrar Orig. Lang. vi. 116 Every language is a dictionary 
of faded metaphors. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. 177 The 
faded glories of Arthur’s Court. 1892 Daily News 8 SepL 
6/4 That unenviable cognomen of faded flowers. 

Hence Pa’dedly adv. 

18. . Dickens (Webster), A dull room fadedly furnished. 

Fadeless (f^*'dles), a, [f. Fade v. + -less.] 
That is exempt from fading or decay ; unfading. 

1652 Benlowes TheopJi. vi. xx, Flow'rs. .Which into fade- 
less coloursflow. c 1722 Watts Ji-ti'., Ode DeaihSir 
T. Abney t Come dress the bed with fadeless flowers. 1796 
Coleridge To J. Cottle, May your fame fadeless live ! 1852 
D. M. Moir Le^. St. Rosalie Poet. Wks. II. 79 Paradise, 
Where all is fadeless. 1854 H. Miller Sch. Schm. xvi. 
(i860) 177 A deathless, fadeless ray. 

Hence Pa'delessly adv. 

1861 H. DXacmillan Page Nat. 1S9 The robe of 

nature is yet fadelessly green. x88o L.yi kl.xj.C'E. Ben-Hur 
J2I Judah gave each . .a last look.’, as if to possess himsejf 
of the scene fadelessly. 

Fader, obs. and dial. f. of Father. 

Fadg’e (f^ed^), sb^- dial and iechn, [Ety^mo- 
logy uncertain : it is not clear whether the word is 
connected with Fadge v. Cf. OF. Jais bundle 
(mod.F. faix burden).] - A bundle of leather, 
sticks, wool, etc. ; a bale of goods. ... 

1588 Wills 6- I>n\ N. C. (Surtees) II, xfo'^ree ^ndrethe 
and threttene fadges of lynte. i59^5 IJiJ. 263 One D • 
dredthe nynty and one fadgs, or bundels, of JynL 
Jamieson, a bundle of sticks 1858 
Trade, Fadge, a name amongst leather sellers 
of undressed leather inclosing a bundle of patent o 
valuable leather. i8Sa 

of a horse’s load. 18B3 A !mandiu.y Glas., J 

of cloth, wool, &c. fitted into a pack-sheet and fastened with 
skewers. • o ^ 
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Fadge sbfi Sc. Also ? 6 fage. A large 

flat loaf or bannock. 

a 1609 tr. lier Cavierarii ix. in Skene Mcij, (1609^ 
150b, All kindes of bread, .that ii?, ane fage \^,gitachetum'\ 
symmell, wa-stell . vand bread of trayt. [The older text of the 
translation (Record ed.l omits the equivalent of qu(ichctuvi,\ 
1719 Ramsay Ep. Hamilton 11. iii, A Glasgow capon and 
a fadge Ye thought a feast. <1x774 Fergusson Farmei^s 
In^le Poems (1845} 38 A crum O kebbuck whang’d and 
dainty fadge. x8o8 in Jamieson. x8as New Statist. Acc. 
Scot.y Berwickshire 77 Cakes, .of barley meal, baked to a 
great thickness and called fadges. 

Fadge* dial. A short fat individual. 

Ld. Thomas ^ Fair Anfiet' viiL in Child En^. fy 
Sc, Pop. Ball. (1885) m. l.xxiii. iZilz, I sail hae nothing to 
mysell Bot a fat fadge by the fyre. 1876 in C. C. Robinson 
Plid-Yorksh. Gloss. 

Fadge, sb.^ slan^. A farthing. 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter viv. i6i. rSiz in J. H. 
Vaux Flash Diet. 1873 in Slang Diet. 157. 

Fadge (fedj). d. Also 6-7 fadg, fagge. 
[Etymology unknown : first found late in i6th c. 

The various uses of the word are substantially identical 
with those of the older Fay v. C — OE. feiajt\ of which, 
however, it can neither be a variant nor a derivative by any 
known process. Possibly it may have been a new type 
formed unconsciously on the suggestion of fay and some 
word ending in -dg^e. Cf. Fadge sbP The close corre- 
spondence of the senses with those of Cotton v.^ is remark- 
able.] 

+1. intr. Of things ; To fit, suit, be suitable. 
Const, dat. or to. Also, to agree, fit in with (a 
thing) ; to agree, go down with (a person). Obs. 

XS78 Whetstone Promos Cass. Pt. i. v. v. In good 
soothe, Sir, this match fadged frim.^ x|99 Marston Sco. 
Villanie i. i. 172 How ill his shape with inward forme doth 
fadge. <zi6t8 Sylvester Epist. i. 40 111 , mee seems, that 
Cognizance doth fadge To such a Coate. c 1622 Fletcher 
Love's Cure 11. ii, These clothes will never fadge with me. 
a s66x Fuller JForthies iv. (1662) 12 The Study of the Law 
did not fadge well with him. X670 W. Simpso.n Hydrol. Ess. 
43 You do not.. make it fadge to your purpose. x68i W. 
Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 708 Let men avoid what 
fadgeth not with their stomachs. X711 Brit. Apollo. IV. 2/r 
Your Rhimes ne'er will Fadge With us. 
f 2 . Of persons ; To do wtV/t, put up with (a 
thing) ; to agree, ^ hit it rub on (with a person). 

1592 Nashe Stranze Newes F ij, A new kind of quicke 
fight, which your, .slow-moving capacitie cannotfadge with. 
160X Deacon & Walker Spirits Diveis 163 The Exorcist 
..faggeth with me now, 1604 Fr, Bacon's Proph. 123 in 
HazT. E, P* P. IV, 272 The merry Crew, That with no 
drinke coulde fadge, But where the fat they knew. 2639 
Sir T. Lenke in Plem. Verney Fam, (1892I I. 209 Mistress 
ffaufkner and my lady do fad^e. 2643 Milton Divorce 
Fref., They shall, .be made, .spight of antipathy to fadge 
together. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. ii. as When they thriv'd, 
they never fadg'd, But only by the ears engag’d. 

•fb. To be content or willing, agree, ‘make up 
one’s mind ’ to do something. Obs. 

XU2 Warner Alb.Eng.ww. xl.(i622) X95 For it did many 
faefee to '^cht. X644 Quarles Sheph. Orac. vii, My rambling 
fiocks weild never fadge to stay Within my pastures. X65S 
Gurnall Chr. in Ann, v. (1669) ao/t If you cannot love 
naked truth, you will not fadge to go naked for truth. 

3 . irans. fTo fit (the parts of) together (obs.). 
Also, To fadge up ; to fit up, piece together, rare* 
Cf. Fudgu V. 

X67A N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 75 The Watch thus fadg’d 
togetner. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gartney iv. 28 Frocks 
* fadged up ' out of old faded breadths of her mistress.'s 
dresses. 

f 4 :. intr. To fit in with or suit the surround- 
ings; hence to get on, succeed, thrive. Of an 
event : To come off. Often with indef. subject, 
//, ihat^ thiSf mattci'Si things^ etc. It won't fadge : 
it won’t act. Obs. 

*573 p* Harvey Leiicr-bk. (Camden) 142 Nothing fadgith, 
that with them is at variaunce, 1589 Warner Alb. Enz vi. 
xxbc. (1612) 145 If gold but lackc m graines, the weeding 
fadgeth not. 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton in Hazl. Dods- 
ley X. 230 You see how matters fadge. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 173 The jElhiopian Priest first enters (without 
whom, they say, the miracle will not fadge). 1639 Fuller 
JIdy ll'arw XV. (1647)255 Why do our English merchants 
bodies fadge well enough in Southern aire? 1650 R. Genti- 
LIS Considerations 179 Either the seed doth not fadge and 
lake root there, or jl lurncs to povson. 1675 Wycherley 
Country Wife iv, iii. 45 Well, sir, how fadges the new de- 
sign? 1694 R. L’Estrascc B'ahles 44 The Fox.. saw it 
would not fadge. x8^ Scott in Lockhart Life (1839) III. 
J95, 1 shall be impatient to hear how your m.'itters fadge. 
x 83 o Jt\ Coruwalt Gloss. S.V.,* That 'ull never fadge.* 

*{• 5 , Of persons : To make things fit; hence, to 
get on, succeed. Obs. 

x6xi CoTCK. !i.v. Pfouldret "Let him that cannot fadge in 
one course, fall to another. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
l/nnat. Father yVka. iu 1^6/2 He. .saw that he could not 
f^dge there [in Holland] according to his desire. X789 
Cowi er Let. 6 June, Wc. .have none but ourselves to de- 
pend on.. Well, wc can fadge. 

6. To make one’s way ; to jog along ; to tra<lge. 
njrc cxc. fl’crk- si dilTercnt word.] 

1658 R- Franck North. Mem. (1821) 266 From hence wc 
fadg to Ferr^’-Brigs. 1855 Roctkson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘ He 
goes fjdging along *. i86t Frasers Mag. Dec. 764 A man 
came fadging nimbly after me on a fresh ass. xBtoBarbkr 
Ferness Folk jiLane. Glost.\ I.. fadged away up Gams, 
well. 1876 C C Roejv.son PliJYorlsh. Gloss, s.v., ‘I'hou 
fadges like an old lionc.’ 

Hence Fadgo dial., a slow regular motion, 
a jog-trot. Also attriK 

1873 Harland S'valedale Gloss., Fadge-trd, a jog-trot. 


x8;7 Ross, etc. Hdderncss Gloss., Fadge, a jog-trot. 1878 
in Dickinson Ctimhcrld. Gloss, s.v, 

+ Fa-dging, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -IKC 2 .] 
That fits, suits, etc. ; well-matched. 

c x6ii Chap-man Iliad xxil. 194 He. .much was joy’d that 
single strokes should try This fudging conflict 

Fadgy (fie-d5i), a. dial. [f. Fadge sb.- + -Y.] 
Corpulent, fat, unwieldy. 
iS£ 7-78 in Halliwell. 1877 in Rodinson Wbilby Gloss. 
tFa’ding, fa'dding, sb. Obs. [Etymology 
unknown ; the Ir. feaddn (fa-dgn) pipe, whistle, 
has been suggested ; but cf. Fade z/.u] 'The name 
of a dance, app. Irish. ‘ With a fading’ was the 
refrain of a popular song of an indecent character. 

_x6xi Beaum.& Fl. Kilt. Burning Pestle in. v, I will have 
him dance Fading; Fading is a fine jig. i6ii Shaks. Wint, 
T. IV. iv. 195 He has the prettiest Loue-songs. .with such 
delicate burthens of Dildo’s and Fadings. x6i6 B. Jonson 
Epigr. xcvii. See you yond’ Motion? not the old fa-ding. , 
But one more rare. X633 Shirley Bird in a Cage iv. i, 
Under her coats the Ball will be found, With a fading. 
X672 Jordan Loud. Tri, 13 To the tune of — ^^Vith a Fadding. 

Fading (fei'dig), vbl. sb. [f. Fade c.l + -IXG '.] 
The action of the vb. Fade ; also, the period of 
decay. Fading out', a gradual dying out. 

*579 Lyly Euphues (.^rb.) 178 The fading of our -dayes. 
x6i7 Hieron Wks. II. 233 Persons .. discontinuing their 
attendance herein . .presently manifest a kind ofslakingand 
fading in good duties. 1709 Steele Tatler No. gs T z 
That fading in her Countenance. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 
V. 90 We may call it an attenuation, a fading-out, 
Pading* (fe^'dig),^/. <7. [f. as prec. + -IN G 2.] 

That fades, in various senses of the vb. 

xS3SCovrRDALE Isa. xxviii. 1 The faydinge floure. 2576 
Fleming Panopt. Epist. 364 Vadeing shadowes. 2655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. i. iv. § 5 Wonder not that he.. should 
wish for fading Water. 2658 T. Goodwin Fair Prospect 27 
Like a cupboard of glasses, fair to the eye, but very brittle 
and fading. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. x. (1695) 71 The 
Pictures drawn in our Minds are laid in fading Colours. 
2804 J. Grahame Sabbath 5 The fading flowers, That 
yester-morn bloom’d waving in the breeze. 2850 Tyndall 
Glac. I. vii. 57 The fading light warned me that it was time 
to return. 

b. Bot. Of the petals: Withering before fertiliza- 
tion is completed. 

2776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 318 Petals.. per- 
manent, but fading. 

Hence ra'dlngly adv.^ Pa’dingfness, tendency 
to fade. 

1838 Tail's Mag. V. 36 The cold moonshine fadingly 
struggled. 28.. ? Keats TV?—— Poems (1889) 346 Do not 
look so sad . . and fadingly. 2654 W, Montagu Devout Ess. 
xi. § 3 Beamie, the fadingness whereof is the great detector 
of our frailtie. 2735 Did. Pdygraphicum, Fadingness is 
represented in painting, by a lady clad in green [etc.]. 
Padme, -om, etc., obs. ff. Fathom. 
tPadoo'dle. Obs.rare"-^. Something foolish 
or ridiculous ; nonsense. 

azSyo''iiA.CKZ’t Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 231 ^Vhen all the 
stuff in the letters are scann'd, what fadoodles are brought 
to light. 

Pady (f?‘*di), ff. [f. Fadez;. - f-yL] Tending 
to fade, shading off by degrees into a paler hue. 

2730-6 in Bailey (folio). C27S0 Shenstone Ruin'd Abbey 
180 The vivid vermeil left his fa^ cheek. ^2763 — Ess. 
105 Planted, .tvith yew-trees, then firs, then with trees more 
and more fady, 2775 in Ash ; and in later Diets. 

Fae, Sc. var. of Foe. 

Psecal (fPkal), ff. Also 7-9 fecal, [f. L. 

dregs + -AL. Cf. F.yKrff/.] Belonging 
to or of the nature of fieces, characterized by the 
presence of feces, as in fxcal abscess. fistula, tumour. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Lytell celles, 
wherinthefecall mater taketh forme, 1623 'mKKV Arraignm. 
Ur. I. ii. 6 Easilier to expell the fecall excrements. 

Bailey (folio), Fxcal Matter. 2775 Nourse in Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 438 The faical discharge lessened daily. 2872 
Huxley Phy5,\\. 155 The characteristic fecal odour and 
colour. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 2 An abdominal 
tumour may be. .fecal. zZZ\Syd.Soe.^ Lex., Fistula, fecal, 
an abdominal fistula opening into an intestine. 

tFaca’lity. In 7 fecnlity. [f. prec. -t- -ity.] 
concr. Ftccal matter. 

X653URQUHART Rabelais i. iv. 23 O the fair fecality where- 
with she swelled. 

Psecaloid (ff*kMoid), a. [f. as prec, + -oid.] 
Resembling feces. 

i88z Quain Diet. Med. (Intestinal Obstruction 739', The 
vomit is. .fecaloid in appearance and odour. 

t Ptecaridon. Obs. [f. next + -ATION’.] 

1884 Syd.Soc. Lex., F,rcation.. in the older chemis- 
try for the separation of a deposit from a fluid. 

Peeces (fPsfz), j/a//. Forms: 5-8 foces, -is, 
6 fecios, fesses, (8 feeces), 7- feces, [a. L. 
f trees pi. of firx dregs.] 

1 . Sediment ; dregs, lees, subsidence, refuse. 
2460-70 Bk. Quintessence \. 4 Rotun fccis of wijm. ' 2527 

.\sDREW Brunrtvyke's Distyll. Waters B vij, Euery water 
shold be cast upon his owne feces. 2594 Plat Je“.oellJto. 
II. 40 The Lee or feces of y* best salkt oyle. 1655 CuL- 
rLfPER Riveritts 1. ii. 13 The fccics or residents of the Powder 
in the bottom. 27.^2 Lend, ep Country Brcio. 1. (ed. 4) 73 
Hie Farces or Sediment winch causes the Fermentation to 
be fierce or mild. ^x8rx A, T. Thomson Lond, DUp, (2S18) 
524 Set apart the liquor, that the feces, .may subside. 

2 . Waste matter that is discharged from the 
bowels; excrement. 

1639 Beaumont fc Futtcher M. Thomas 11. Iii Do j^ou 


mark the faeces? *Tis'a most pestilent contagious fever. 
2732 ARBUTHNOT iv?r/cj of Diet 293 'If there be any Acri- 
mony in the Fseces. '2748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. 06 
The Impressions which the Aliment, Bile, and Fasces, make 
upon the villous Coat. 2802 jl/r<f. yr///. VIII. 369 The ex- 
pulsion of the feces. X872 Huxley Phys, vi. 139 The residue 
. .leaves the body as the feces. 

t PsB’cical, a. Obs. [f. L. firc-es + -ic + -al.] 
=s F.ecal. 

XS94 Plat fe^vdl-ho. ii. 35 Hee..did .. also make good 
vineger the farcical! parte of thereof. Ibid. hi. 10 Fecicall. 

PsBCXlla, fecula (fe-ki/Ha). PI. -m. [a. L. 
fsecula crust of wine, dim, of fixxi see F^CEs. 
Cf. ^.fictile. 

The spelling^cT/fe is now the more common, but is not 
in accordance with analogy, as L. words not anglicized in 
termination ordinarily retain their original spelling.] 

1 . ‘ The sediment or lees which subsides from the 
infusion of many vegetable substances, esp, applied 
to starch’ {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1884). Amylaceous 
fxcula ; starch. Green fxcula fccule verte) ; 
see quot. 1800. 

2684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. v. 146 It is better to use 
the powder of the root [of Pmony] than the fecula. 2792 
Hamilton Berihdlet's Dyeing II. ir. 11. ii. 76 The fecula 
remaining on the filter he compared to . . Carolina indigo. 
2800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 258 Green Fecula, is extracted 
from the juice of vegetables: this green colour is exceedingly 
fugitive.. The other kind, called Amylaceous Fecula, is in a 
great measure extracted from com. 2810 Henry Elem. 
Chem. (1840) II. 257 The fecula. .is not dissolved, but merely 
suspended mechanically. 2858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. §6gi 
The bulbs generally contain a large quantity of fecula. . 

2 . Sediment in general, dregs, sing.xadt pi. rare. 

28x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art II. 385 Astringent 

vegetables, .precipitate a fine black fecula from sulphate of 
iron. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 411 Linseed oil., 
is. .filtered to free it from fecula. 

PEeculence, -ency, -ent : see Fec*. 
Peectindity, obs. f. of Fecundity. 

Paein, obs. f. of Fain. 

Paerie* faery (0-eri), sb. (ff.) arch. [A 
variant of Fairy ; it prob. existed in ME. (cf. OF. 
faerie), but its first known appearance is as em- 
ployed arch, by Spenser (usually as trisyllable). 
In present usage, it is practically a distinct word, 
adopted either to express Spenser's peculiar modi- 
fication of the sense, or to exclude various un- 
poetical or undignified associations connected with 
the current form fairy 

1 . The realm or world of the fays or fairies; 
fairyland, fairydom (cf. Fairy i). Usually, the 
imaginary world depicted in Spenser’s Faery 
Qiieene, the personages of which have little or no 
resemblance to the ‘ fairies ’ of popular belief. 

Z590 Spenser F. Q, ii. Introd. i. None that breatheth living 
aire does know Where is that happy land of Faery. x8x8 
Shelley Rev. Islam Ded. i, Some victor Knight of FaSry. 
283s Willis Peneillings II. xlix. 80 A grass so verdant . . 
that it seems the very floor of faery. ' 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I. iL 554 Men dreaded there to see The uncouth things 
of faerie. 

* 1 * 2 . ssFair'y 2. Ohs, 

x6x2 Drayton Poly-db, iv. 307 The feasts that vnder- 
ground the Faerie did him make. 

4 3 . s= Fairy sb. 4. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, i. iv. 15 The stout F.aerie. .Thought all 
their glorie valne. 2591 — Tears of Muses ys. The. .light- 
foote Faeries. 2634 AIilton Comus 436 No goblinorswart 
faerj’ of the mine. Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

4 . allrib. passing into adj. (never in predicative 
use), with sense ; Of or belonging to ‘faerie*, re- 
sembling fairyland, beautiful and unsubstantial, 
visionary, unreal. Also Comb., as faetydand, dale ; 
faery fair, frail adjs. 

XS90 Spenser (r///r), The Faerie Queene.^ Ibid. 1. Introd. 
ii, J..ay forth. .The antiaue rolles. .Of Faerie knights. Ibid. 
II. Introd. iv. Of faery lond yet if he more inquyre By cer- 
teln signes. .He may it find. 2508 Shaks. Merry W. iv. vi. 
20 To night at Hernes-Oke . . hlust my sweet Nan present 
the Faene-Queene. 1652 Brome Jo^dall Crew iv. Wks. 
1873 III. 4x7 A House.. built upon Faery-Ground. 2667 
Milton P. L. i. 781 Faerie Elves Whose Midnight Revels 
. .some belated Peasant secs. 2804 Wordsw. To the Cuckoo 
riii, The Earth ..Again appears to be An unsubstantial 
faery place. 2820 Keats St, Agnes viii, Hoodwink’d with 
faery fancy. 2839 Hallam Hist. Lit. v. ii. §89 The le- 
gends of I aeryland. 2868 Ld. Houghton Select, fr. Il'ks. 
274 So faery-frail, so facrj’-falr. 2890 R. Bridges Shorter 
Poems IH. V, To taste the faery cheer Of spirits in a dream. 
Pafell, var. of Fa\’EL, Obs. 
t Pa-fEe, 7^. Obs. or dial. [Of echoic origin : 
tf.mafjle\ also dial, a puff of wind, y‘i^lo 
blow in sudden gusts,] a. To stutter or stammer; 
to utter incoherent sounds, b. To saunter; to 
fumble, c. Of a sail : To flap idly in the wind. 

2MO Levins Manip. 9 To Fafilc, bnltntire. Ibid. 127 
FalTil. 2580 in Baret WA'. F. 29. 2782 in Hutton Tour 
to Caves Gloss. 2869 ill Lonsdale Gloss, s. v. 

Fap (feg), sb.i [f. the vb.] 

1 . That which causes weariness ; hard work, toil, 
drudgery, fatigue. coUoq. 

2780 Mad.D’Arblay Diary ff Lett. 23 Apr,, llils wa< my 
fag till after tea. 2798 Ntlson Lett. (1814) II. 233 As no 
fleet has more fag truin this, nothing hue the .. gre.itcxt 
attention can keep them healthy. 1847 Mrs. Carlvlk Lett. 
II. 8 Not worth the fag of going and coming, 2B60 Dixon 
Hist, Bacon x. { 19 Tlic fagand contest o! the world. 
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•FAGGOT, 


• 2, In English public schools, a junior who per- 
forms certain duties for a senior. Also iratisf, a 
drudge. 

1785 R. Cumberland Ohsen’crxzv, § - I had the character 
at school of being the very best /itfr that ever came into it. 
xBii L. M. Hawkins Ciess cj- Gertr, I. 50 She , . finds her- 
self in the situation of ‘ a fag’ at our public schools. 1841 
Macaul.ay IV. finsiwss Ess. (1851) 597 He [Hasiingsl hired 
Impey with a tart ora ball to act as fag. 1857 Hucitns Tom 
Brown I. viii, The. .mght-fags had left duty. 

trausf. a:x839 Praed /’orwf (1864) If. 115 William Tag, 
Thalia s most industrious fag. 1855 Thackeray Nezucomcs 
r. 171 7 ’he diminutive fag of the studio. 

3. attrib. as fag-day^ -J>arincr (cf, fagging partner 
under Fagging 7 )//. a.). 

1828 .\iRD in Blacken, Dec. 713/1 A fag partner 

at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting. 1885 Pall 
Malt G. 27 May 6/1 Far more e.vhausting than a fag day 
of five hours at Rugby. , 

trag (fog), Obs. cxc. in Comb, and dial. 
[See Fag vi] 

1. Something that hangs loose ; a flap. In quot. 
attrib. See also Fag-end. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans B j a, The federis at the wynge next 
the body be caide the flagg or the fagg federis. 

2. -Fag-end in various senses. 

cisSo J. Chappell Will in Noake Worcestershire Relics 
(1877) 34 'To his sister-in-law he [a clothier] leaves a ‘ fagg ’ 
to make her a petticoat, .to Roger Massyc, .a white fagg to 
make him a coat, /rx626 Middleton Chancelin^ m. iii, 
To finish (as it were) and make the fagg Of all the iievels. 
1659 Fuller A^p.Jnj. Jnnoc. 1. vi. 5, 3 have, .presented the 
whole Cloath of his Book,. Length and Breadth, and List 
and Fag and all. 2775 Asii, fringe at the end of 

a rope. 

3. dial. a. An odd strip of land, b. Odds and 
ends of pasture-grass. 

_x8So Times 17 Sept. 8/3 The fags along the sides of the 
river are being irretrievably damaged. x8^ Lawson U^ton 
Gloss.^ generally OiU Fag^ tufts of last year’s grass 
not eaten down. 

Fag (feg), sh.^ [Etymology unknown ; perh. 
senses i and 2 do not belong to the same Avord.] 

1, A ‘knot’ in cloth. 

14^ Act. 4 Etixo. /Vi c. i, En cas que ascunc autiel di- 
versite ou Rawe, Skawe, cokell ou fagge, aveigne destre en 
ascun part dcs ditz draps. x8s8 Simmonds Eict. Trader 
Fas..^ knot in cloth. 

2. A parasitic insect which infects sheep ; a 
sheep'tick ; hence a disease of sheep. Also, sbeep- 
fag. dial, attrib. fag-water (see quot.). 

^ 17^ Projects vn. Ann. Reg. Hippobosca ovina, called 
in Lincolnshire sheep faggR.^x877 A". W. Line. Gloss.fShecfi- 
^ parasitic insect that infests the wool of sheep. x8^ 
5 *. W. Line, Gloss.^ Fag-wateri water mixed with arsenic 
and soft-soap in which sheep are dipped to kill the ticks. 
Pag (freg)/ V. [Of obscure etymology; the 
common view that it is a corruption of- Flag v. 
would satisfactorily account for the sense ; see 
quot. i 486 in Fag sbi- i, Cf. also Fair t/.3] 

't'l. inir. To flag, droop, decline (//V, and fg.') ; 
to fall off, swerve fronts into. Obs. exc. dial. 

1530 PALsGR.543/1 , 1 fagge from the trouthe (Lydgate) : this 
lerme is nat in our comen use. 2563-87 Foxc A, A* ilA (1596) 
2017/2 His handes fagged downward. 1624 Bp. Hall True 
PeacC’Viaker be to those partial! fudges, .the girdle 

of whose equitie faggs downs on that side where the purse 
hangs. 2639 Fuller / fa/K "02 Elective States.. often 
fagge aside into schismes and factions. xjoS-ix G. Mac- 
kenzie Lives (1722) III. 292 The Italian attacked him with 
such.. Eagerness, that he began to fag, having overacted 
himself. X786 Harvest Rig in R. Chambers Pop. Poems 
Scot. (18621 44 They never fag. 2878 Cumbrld. Gloss.^ Fag 
..to hang back. 

2. To do something that wearies one ; to Avork 
hard ; to labour, strain, toil. 

X772 Mad. D’. 4 rblav Early Diary Apr., All day I am 
fagging at business. X794 Ld. Spencer m Ld. Auckland's 
Corr. ill. 299 Arthur I^aget, on whose account I am now 
fagging to Berlin. 2829 Scott Jptl. 19 Mar., I fagged at 
my review on .Ancient Scottish History. 2859 Dickens T. 
Txvo Cities 11. viii, The Marquis in his travelling carriage 
..fagged-up a steep hilL x86a Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 144 Like 
^vjng up a problem instead of fagging on till it is solved. 
1834 Lawson Upton Gloss.^ Fag .. to pull hard as at a 
r<me. 

o. irans. To make (one) fatigued; to tire, Aveary. 
Said of both persons and things. 

1826 Scott yr)il. 9 Apr., I worked at. .correcting manu- 
script, which fags me excessively. 2836 E. Howard 
R. Reefer xxii, He would fag me desperately at cricket. 
2858 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life 11 . iv. 235 Correcting 
the vast number of sheets that have come, .has fagged him 
too much. 2879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus xxvii. 269 Xo one 
cares to fag himself with talk. 

4. In Public School phraseology, a. intr. To 
be a fag, to act as a fag ; to perform certain ser- 
A’ices for another. To fa^ out : - to go as fag, esp. 
in cricket, to field. 

2805 J. Bereseord Pfiseries Hum, Life (ed. 3) nr. xy. 48 
Fagging for a niggardly glutton. 2857 T.-Huches Tom 
Brown 1. viii, I won’t fag except for the sixth. x86o Thack- 
eray Round. Papers^ On a Joke 89 The ground where 
you had to fag out on holidays. 2882 Macm. Mag. XHII. 
288/2 They must, .fag out at cricket. 

b. trans. To make a fag of; to compel to do 
certain offices. 

1824 Southey in C Southey Life Corr. I. 138 He .was 
not high enough in the school to fag me. 1845 Alb, Smith 
Fort. Scatterg. Pam. xvi. (1887) 53 He was fagged in the 
schoolroom during the hours that he was at the mercy of 


his superior fellows. 2857 T. Hughes Tom Broxon 1. viii, 
What right have the fifth-form I>oys to fag us? 2889 A. R. 
Hope in Boy's Own Paper 699/2 He (the prefect] used to 
fag me to blow the chape! organ for him. 

5. Naut. (See qiiots.) Cf. Fag sIk- 

2842 Dana. ScatnatPs Planual 104 A rope is fagged when 
the end is untwisted. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 285 
Fag out. .to wear out the end of a rope or end of canvas. 

6 . slan^. To beat. Obs. [? A distinct Avord ; cf. 
P'eague.J 

^ a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. CrexVy Fag^ to Beat. 2730-6 
m Bailey (folio). 2847-78 in Halliwcll. 

Tag (fleg), a».- dial. Also vag. 

1. tram. To cut com Avith a sickle and a hooked 
stick ; 5 = Bag v.^ 

2842 yml, R. Agric. Soc. II. 1. 120 Six ridges. .being 
fagged or cut at the ground. 2854 Ibid. XV. 1. 2x3 Some 
farmers fag a large quantity of barley. 2875 in Parish 
Sussex Gloss, s. V. 2888 Berksh. Gloss, s. v. Vag^ ‘ When the 
straa be long, vaggin' wuts be better’n mawin’ on um.’ 

2. Comb., tLsfagfiook=fay^ing-Jiook. 

2875 Parish Susse.v Gloss., FagAtook. 

Hence Fa*gging vbl. sb. Also attrib., as fagging- 
hook, -stick. 

2844 fruL R. Agric. Soc. V. i. 28 Little fagging or bag- 
ging, .is performed except in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
2854 Ibid. XV. I. 213 The straw is cut close to the ground 
with a fagging hook. x88i Oxford Gloss. Supp. s. v., A 
hooked stick, called a faggin’ stick. 

tFa'gald, faggald. Sc. Obs. [Corrupt 
form of Faggot.] A faggot. 

‘*375 Barbour Bruce xvil 6x5 Gret fagalds fed. Skeat 
flaggatis] tharoff that maid Gyrdyt with irne bands braid. 
c 1470 Henry tVattace xi. S97 Full feill fagaldys in to the 
dyk that cast. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 146 Congall. . 
Richt mony fagald all that nycht gart mak. 28*9 Hocc 
Sheph. Cal. II. 18 I’m sure ony o’ them’s worth a faggald 
of thee, 

Fagarie, -ary, obs. (f. Vagaiiy. 
t Fage, V. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 faage, 5 
fagg,' 9 dial, fadge. [Of iinknotvn origin ; not 
identical Avith F.adge ?;.] 

1. trans. To coax, flatter ; to beguile, soothe. 
1^x340 Cursor M. (Fairf.) D.'iuld come him to fage. 
2400^50 Alexander For 5e hot fage ay )>e fiesche 

felsen it we)e, t'1470 Harding l.xyi. jl, Such subtyJl 
meane to fage the kyng he fande. 

2. absol.QTintr. Tocoax, flatter, toady; to speak 
coaxingly to. 

c 2380^ wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. I. 44 It is manere of 
ypocrUis..to fage and to speke pleasantU to men, but for 
Awel entent. 238* — 7 «W^.xiv. 15 Faage to thi man. CX430 
Lydg. Bochas 1. xiii. (1554' 25 b. Women can flatter and 
fage, e 2460 — Order of k'cols 66 He that falsluy wul fage. 
2472 Ripley Comp. Alch.w in Ashm. (1652) 159 The Fox 
can fagg and fayne. xZSi 'Ev.x^sLeicesters/t. Gloss., Fadge, 
to ‘ toady', to play the parasite. 

Hence f ra*g«r, a flatterer ; also Fa'ging vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. 

2435 Misvn so Fagiars & bakbitars. 

2483 Cath. Angt. lao A Fager, adulator. CX380 Wyclif 
Serm, Sel. Wks, 1 , 56 J>ei spaken fagynge words as ypocritis 
doen. Ibid.llX. 275 pis was a fagynge of f^e fendus childur. 
CX440 York Myst, xxx. 5x3 \Vith«outen fagyng. rx45o 
Mirour SaluaciouH 354 Sho broght him inne with fn^ng 
wordes white. 2483 Cath. Angl. 120 A FagA’nge, blandicia. 
/bid., Fag>'ngc, blandus. 2M3_ Alntondbuiy Gloss., Fage- 
ing or /'agey, deceiving, flattering, soft-sawdering. 

t Pa'ge, sb. Obs, [f, prec. vb.j The action of j 
coaxing or deceiving; a deceit, fiction. 

2420 J. Vkotc. Siege Rouen in Archxol. XXII. 370 , 1 wille 
haue it wilhoute fage. <'2450 Lydg. Hist. Thebes, Hold it 
for no fage. i6g*-X732 in Coles. 2721 in Bailey. 
Taff-end (fe'gie*nd}. [f. Fag jA'^ + End.] 

1, The last part of a piece of cloth ; the part that 
hangs loose, often of coarser texture than the rest, 
2722-2800 in Bailey. 277j5 Love Feast 21 Like base Fag- 
Ends will surely be cutoff. 2B09 Tomlin Law Diet. s,v. 

The fag-end. .where the weaver, .works up the worst 
part of hU materials. 2858 in Simmonds Z?/c/. Trade. 
b. Of a rope ; An imtAA'isted end. 

277s in Ash. x8o8 Whitbread Sp. in Ho. Commons 22 
Jan., Sooner than have surrendered the fag end of a cotton 
rope to England. 2840 R, Dana Bef. Mast. xxii. 66 There 
was no rust, no dirt, .no fag ends of ropes. 

12. iransf. The last part or remnant of anything, 
after the best has been used ; the extreme end, 
e.g. of a portion of space or time, a collection of 
persons, a Avritten composition, volume, etc. 

2623 R. TiMi.0^ Hog lost Pearl in Dodsley 329. 

There's the fag-end of a leg of mutton. <2x656 Bp. Hall 
Rcvelaiion Unrev. f x The fag-end of this last century. 
2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 5 This wind was the fag-end of a 
Hurricane, a 2687 Cotton Martial r. ii. (1695) 3 AVhere 
now a goodly terrace does extend. .Was but the court's fag 
and expiring end. 1692 Wood At/u Oxon. II. 174 The turn- 
ing out of the Fag-end of that Parliament. 2720 Berkeley 
Skel. Serm. vi,Wks. IV. 64oThe first fruits, .tothedevil, the 
fag-end, when faculty for good and evil is gene, to God. 
1747 Hooson Mineds Diet. N j, The Fagg ends of a certain 
Lordship. 2765 Sterne Tr. Shandy (x^> VIII; xxxv. 299 
To be wave into the fag end of the eighth volume. 28.^ 
Dickens Mart. Ckus. xlii, To . .hum the fag-end of a song. 
2853 C. Bede Verdant Green xv, The old Kidderminster 
carpet . . burnt into holes with the fag-ends of cigars. 1882 
Miss Braddon Ml, Royal 1 . viii 242 Vegetating at the 
fag-end of England. 

Fag'ged (fegd), ppl. a. [f. Fag v. + -ed L] 
i* 1. Flaccid, drooping. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Manw. 88 They incontinent become 
slacke, narrow together, fagde, and shorter. 


2. Wearied out, excessively fatigued. 

1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary sy Lett. May, I felt horribly 
•fagged. 2842 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (2844) II, xlvil. 97 
Leave him fagged out by the way-side. 2862 Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs. Hallib. i. v. 25 You look thin and fagged. 2883 E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicesiersh. 300, 1 have seldom 
seen as many fagged faces as on Saturday. 

Fagger (fa;-g 3 j). [f. Fag.d. + -erI.] One 
.who iags. a. One who has a junior boy as his fag 
at school, b. One who works hard. 

a. 2836 E. Howard R. Rccftr liv, I was the fagged, and 
•not the fa^ger. 2885 Academy 6 June 393/3 ‘it would 
be of some interest to ascertain his fagger’s name. 

b. 2833 W. JowETT Mem. C. A’ea/c (1835) 38 He had .. 
never been a hard fagger. 2843 Frasers Mag. XXVII. 45 
The hardest faggers and the hardest idlers. 

Paggery (fie-gari). [f. Fag sb.^ + -erv.] The 
system of fngging at public schools. 

1853 Dn QuiNCEY'-dln/o^/o^. Sk. Wks. I. 207 Faggery w’as 
an abuse too venerable, .to be touched by profane hands. 

Fagging (fre-gir)), M si. [f. Fag v. + -ing k] 
The action of the vb. Fag. 

1. The action of working hard or wearying one- 
self at something ; an instance of this, hard work. 
Also fagging about. 

2777 Mad. D'.\rblay Early Diary (1889) 11. 163 After all 
this fagging, Mr, Lowndes sent me word, that he. .could not 
think of printing it [the book]. 2837 Lockhart Scott 
(2839) I. 104 The ordinary indoor fagging of the chamber in 
George’s Square. 2849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 
•II. 122 Hard knocks, hard fare, and hard fagging of eveiy 
description. 2850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. no, I had such 
a fagging about last year, 

2. slang. (^See quot.) 

2775 Ash, Fagging, a beating or thumping. 

0. ‘The system tinder Avhich.a junior boy acts as 
fag to a senior. • Also attrib. 

2824 T. Medwin Coulters. Byron {1832) 1 . 77 Drury’s kind- 
ness, .enabled me to bear, .fagging. 2825 C. M. Wf-stma- 
coTT Eng. spy I. 42 In no fear of fagging. 2825 S. R. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. I. 2291 Tlie./^r^riV/^ system was only 
to be tolerated. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. n. v. 
202 For elevating the tone of the School he made use of 
ihe sixth form and of fagging. 

• Fagging (feegiq), ppl. a. [f. Fag v. + -ino^.] 
That fags, in senses of the vb. 

1B06 SuRR Winter in Loud. (ed. 3)!. 20 An idle fa^ginjg 
partner. 2862 AIrs. H. Wood Mrs, Hallib. I, v. 25 Sline is 
a fagging profession ! 

Faggot, fagot (fc-gjU), sb. Forms :• 4 
faget^t, 4-6 faggott, 5 fagott, -ot(t, 6 fagget. 
Sc. faggat, 4 - fagot, 5 - faggot. See also Faoald. 
[a. Yx. fagot, of unknown origin ; cf. lt.faiii)goUo.1 

1. A bundle of sticks, twigs, or small branches of 
trees bound together : a. for use as fuel. 


... faggottes. .and brent in ouen«. Bury 

Wilts ((Camden) 77 'The price of the c fagots iijs vjd. 2578 
Gude «$• G. Ball. (1868) 92 As the flame bunimg quhair it 
can find The faggat. 2649 Blithe /mpr. (1653) 

36 Thou must take good green Faggots. 27;^ Golds.'l Des. 
Vill, 133 To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 2822 
Cr»\RE Vill. Minstr. 1 . 128 Goody begg’d a helping hand 
To heave her rotten faggot up. xBw Rogers Agric. «$• Prices 
I. xviil 424 In all probability the fagot was of very various 
sizes. 

-fb. Mil. for usc'in fascines. Obs. 
rx4oo Soivdonc Bab. 283 Fagotls to hewe..And fille the 
dikes faste anoon. 2548 Hall Citron, 1x2 Castyng faggottes 
into the diches. 2603 Knolles Hist. Titrhs {1621) 1064 
[He] would oftentimes, .carrie a fagot.. before him.. for the 
raising of the mount. 27x2 .\ddison Spect. No. 165 Ts 
'The Black Prince, .filled a Ditch with Faggots as success- 
fully as the Generals of our Tinges do it with Fascines. 

2. With special reference to the practice of burn- 
ing heretics alive, esp. in' phrase fre and faggot ; 
+ to fry a faggot, to be burnt alive ; also, ' to bear, 
carry a faggot, as those did Avho renounced heresy. 
Hence fig. the punishment itself. 

• a 2555 Latimer Serm. ^ Rem. (1845) 277 Running out of 
Germany for fear of the fagot. 2622 Bp. MoUStacu Dia- 
tribae 44 You deserued to fry a fagot. 2649 Hall 
Cases Consc. Hi. v. 274 Fagots were never ordained by 
the Apostle for arguments to confute hercticks. 2667 
Poole Dial, hctiv. Protest, Papist (1735) lor You answer 
our Arguments with Fire and Faggot. 2722 Strype uFrr/. 
Mem. I. viii. 86 He should go before the cross bare-headed 
. .carrying a faggot on his shoulder. x74*"8 Watts Improv. 
Pfitid 1, xiv. 195 Mitres or Faggots have been the Rewards 
of different Persons according as they pronounced the.se 
consecrated Syllables, or not pronounced them. 1808 J. 
Barlow Colnmb. iv. 206 Racks, wheels and crosses, faggots, 
stakes and strings. 2868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng.\. 85 
Woisey caused them to carry a faggot to the fire. -Henry 
placed them in the midst of actual faggots. 2888 J. Gaikd- 
NER in Diet. Nat. Biog. XIII. 30/2 It is not easy to answer 
arguments in prison, with fire and faggots in the background. 

b. The embroidered figure of a faggot, which 
heretics lyho liad recanted were obliged to we:^ 
on their ’sleeve, as an emblem of what they had 

merited. - ^ rr. 7 7 

2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), ■ 2823 in Crabb Techno . 

3. In wder sense, fa. A bundle or bunch m 
general, e.g. of' rushes, herbs,- etc. o. fg. A 
' bundle collection (of things not forming any 

..>=.v. 35 Fngot.V :.nd 

ofr^e. 2545 Brinklow Coz/ipi. 25 b, ^ ct must he..piyu>ly 
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I’AGGOT. 

teare a fagot of russhes In his chamber. 1555 Edek Decades 
5 'I’hey founde faggottes of the^bones of mennes armes and 
legges. 5650 W. Cradock ift 'Spurgeon Treas, Dav» Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 1 That he may. .gather the wiciced into one fagot. . 
that they may be destroyed together. X74X Compl. Favi, 
Piece I. ii. 99 A little Faggot of Thyme, . Savorj*, and 
Parsley'. 1742 H. Walpole Co^, (ed. 3) 1. xxxviii. 154 My 
faggot of compliments.* .1782 in Baker Biogr. Drain, iii, 
(1812) 260 A faggot of utter improbabilities. 1854 Emerson 
Lett. 4- Soc. Aims^Qiiot. 4 ' Orig. Wks. (Bohn) ill. 214 The 
psalms and liturgies of churches are. .a fagot of selections. 

4 . A bundle of iron or steel .rods bound together. 

X540 Act 32 Hen. VIIL^ c. 14 Item for euery* last of fag- 
gottes of yroniiii. s. i64oinEntick London H.181 For a fag- 
got of steel o id. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Faggot of Steel 
(in Traffick) the Quantity of 120 Pound-Weight. 1721-1800 
in Bailev. 1825 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 338 This 
is termed a faggot [of iron], being about 12 -or 14 inches 
long, and six inches square. * 1&81 Greener Gun 221 The 
bars were then . . fastened into a faggot. 

6. (See quot 1851.) 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Lahour\\.'i1^ He. .madehis supper 
.’.on 'fagots'. This preparation. . is a sort of cake, roll or 
ball ,, made of chopped liver and lights, mLxed with gravy’, 
and wrapped in pieces of pig’s caul _ 1858 Sala youm. due 
Norlh-yiZ The curious vianaskno%vn in cheap pork-butchery 
. .as Faggots. 1881 in Oxford Gloss. Supp. 

6 . A term of abuse or contempt applied to a 
woman, dial. 

159* Lodge Catharos 4 b, A filbejt is better than a faggot, 
except it be an Athenian she handful!. 1840 Barham 
Jngol. Leg.y Grey Dolphin, *,What’s that y’ou say, old fag- 
got?’ 1&2 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. ir, xxi. She., 
struck at me, she did, the good-for-nothing faggot ! 

i* 7 . A person temporarily hired to supply a de- 
ficiency at the muster, or on the roll of a company 
or regiment ; a dummy. Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Paggois, Men Muster'd 
for Souldiers, not y’et Listed. 2708 Brit, Apollo No. 105. 
4/1 You may be some Faggot to pass at a Muster. 1755 
Metn. Capt, P. Drake II, iii, 75 The Adjutants . . came to 
treat and settle with me about the Fagots (Men deficient of 
the Number of Workmen, ordered from each Regiments 
1756 Ld. Chesterpield Connoisseur cii, William, a Faggot 
in the First Regiment of Guards. 1802 in James Afil. Diet. 

8. = Faggot VOTE. 

18x7 Sir F. Bubdett in Pari, Deb. 1368 These faggots., 
returned the two members to the House of Commons. 1879 
Daily Neivs^ j 6 Apr. 6/6 He.. had not the slightest doubt 
he would win, unless he were to be .swamped by faggots. 
1884 Truth 13 Mar. 374/x The art of manufacturing fagots. 

9 . In various occasional uses : (see quo(s.). 

X727 . Bradley Pam, Did. s.v., Faggots of Oranges, 
Orati^e-Pecls turn’d or par'd very thin, in order to be pre- 
serv’d. 2867 Smyth Sailor's IPord-lk. 287 Fa^ot, a billet 
for stowing casks. x88o P. Comw, Gloss., Faggot, .a secret 
and unworthy compromise. 

10. attnb. and Comb., as faggot-bearer, -boat, 
■flame, -maber, -mabing, -pile, -steel, -sticb, -•wood. 
Also, faggot-brief, a dummy brief (cf. 7) ; faggot- 
drain, a drain made by placing faggots at the 
bottom of a trench and then covering them with 
earth ; t faggot-spray, the refuse twigs, etc., left in 
making faggots; t faggot- waisted <r., arranged 
in pleats like a bundle of sticks. Also Faggot- 
Vote. 

c ISIS Ccebe X-orctUs XS. (Perej- Soc.) ii With lollers, lor- 
daynes, and *fagot berers.^ 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful 
Lady ri. iii, If y’ou 'scape with life, and take a *faggot-boat. 
x8S9 Sala Tiu. round Clock 97 The briefless ones., 
pretend to pore over **faggot’ briefs. 18x9 Communic. 
Board Agnc.niA Many of these *faggot-drains have failed. 
1842 Sir a. de Vere Song of Faith 243 Turkish cimelers 
Not fiercelier bite than Christian •faggol-fiame. 1584 R- 
ScoTT Discov. IF/Vc/itr.v.i.73ThrcewTtchesofgreatwealih 
..assalted^a *faggot-maker. X822 T. hlrrcucLi. A risioph. 
I. p. 1, Originally a faggot-maker, his mode of tying up 
bundles excited the attention of Democritus. 1826 5liss 
^IiTFORD Pillage 2nd Ser. (1863) 408 Its long open sheds 
for broom and ’’faggot-making. Ibid. 257 The cart-shed 
. .and the *faggot-prle. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 204 
Put some Rubbish of Lime-stones. .*Faggol-spray’, or the 
like, at the bottom of the Cases. 1831 J, Holland Manuf. 
Metal 1. 234 The article known among dealers by the 
appellation of *faggot steel. 2523 TelLTroih' s N. K. Gift 
11 Began to bcelabour her .►with a *faggotsiick. <**774 
Goldsm. tr. Scarrons Com. Romance (1775) II. 7 Tno 
maid followed puss, with a faggot-stick in her hand. xsSx 
Rich Fareioel PHI. Prof. 21Z 'J’heir dublettes some- 
tyme •faggot wasted above the navill ; soraelymes cowe- 
beallied &lowe the fl.anckcs. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Church.) 
in. 727/2 Boats came. .to fetch *Faggot-wood. 

Faggot (fe-gpt), V. [f. prcc. Cf. \'r.fagoter.'\ 
1 . irans. To make into a faggot or faggots ; to 
bind up in or ns in a faggot. Also, To faggot up. 

XS98 Florio, Affascinare , . to fagot. 1641 J, Jackson 
True Evang. 7 \ 1. 33 Hermes.. with his Wife, Children, 
and whole family, .were all faggolted together to make one 
great bone-fire. 11^9 WuruTdCtig./m^ov. /m/r.(x6^3) 162 
All their brush being faggoted into the Faggot, 1669 Fi.avel 
Husbandry Spirituedhed (1832) 210 Growing amongst 
them that shall shortly be cut down and faggoted up for hell, 
xyax K. KrtTii tr. 7*. d AVw/iV Sclil. Soul ii. 132 Then 
shall they be faggotted together in Bundles for the Fire, 
who were here Companions In Drunkenness. 1786 CowrcK 
Let. 8 May, ‘I'hc dunce. .cut down and faggoted up the 
wiiole grove. 1857 Landor {.title) Dry Sticks Fagoted, 
b. transf. .* 

1605 Bao3N Adv. Leant, il vlii. § 5 Titles packed and 
f.igottcd vp together. 1685 Roxh. Ball. V, 542 He., 
fiiggotied hisNoiions as they fell, And if they rhim'd and 
rattled all was well, ax’pix l.tsLK HushA\'ji^'\ X73 'ITie.. 
seeds are not.. faggotted together with so strong an union. 
2784 ILare i'ict. Faith 3S 'i'liings csacniLslJy and substaii- 
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tially different, bundled and fagoted together for the occa- 
sion, X882 Mozley Revtin. I. Iv, 352 [Newman] fagoted 
Hampden’s pamphlet.. with several other scandals, .in the 
' Foundations of the Faith Assailed 

f c. To bind (persons) in couples ;• also, to bind 
band and foot. Ohs. 

1607 G. Wilkins Miseries Inforecd Marriage v, Then 
[they] fagotted you and the fool, your man, back to back. 
1725 New Cant. Diet., Faggot, to. bind Hand and Foot. 
x72i-i8oo in Bailey. 

2 . Metall. To fasten together bars or rods of iron 
preparatorj' to reheating and welding. 

1861 W, Fairbairn Iron vi. 102 These [puddle bars] are 
cut up and piled regularly together- or faggotted. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 175/1 The axles should be jnade 
of the best scrap iron fagoted. 

8. To set (a person) on the faggots preparatory 
to burning; lit. andj^f^. rare. 

*543 JovF. Confut. IPinches/er S14 Fagetting, bumingeand 
slaying the true professours . . of gods holy word. x8., 
Landor lFZ'2, (t868)II. 156 The poet isstaked and faggoted 
by his surrounding brethren. 

. 4 . intr. To make or bind faggots. 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Cnnod 11.x. 108 Heaps of white 
chips .. showed that woodmen had been faggoting. ^1879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 76 After they have finished 
faggoting, the women rake tip the fragments for their cot. 
tage fires. 

•fb. To carry or wear a faggot in token of re- 
cantation ; to recant. Ohs. r 

*S3S Shaxton in Strype Fdl. Mem. I. App. Ixl. 149 
Making onelj'his reformnuon in words; and neither faggot- 
ing nor. .any open rexocsition. 

5 . (See quot.) 

x 83 o E. Comw. Gloss., Faggot.. a man who in the wrest- 
ling ring, sells hts back, is said to faggot. 

Pagfg’oteer In 9 fagoteer. [f. 

Faggot sb. + -eer.] One who makes faggots. 

, 1878^ Scribiter's Mag. XVI. 117/1 If some one would only 
organize a phalanx of fagoteers. 

fFaggoter (fe-gptaj). In 5 fagoter. [f. 

Faggot sb. or v. *- -bk 1 .] =prec. 

1481-90 Hotvnrd Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 366 To William, 
fagoter, for makenge of wode vj. daj’es lx. d. 

Fa'ggoting, z-W- sb. [f. as prec. + -ING 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Faggot. 

2 . In Embroidery. The process by which a num- 
ber of threads in the material are drawn out and a 
few of the cross threads tied together in the middle. 
Hence, the work done in this manner. 

i8Ss Chicayo Advance 19 Feb., Bits of dainty * fagoting 

Faggotless (fe-gptles), a. [f. Faggot sb. 
.LE33.J Devoid of faggots. 

1873 OutnA PascarHX. 78 Lifting his hands, as he peered 
into the faggotless cupboard. 

Faggot-vote (f£e-g^t|Ve“t). 

App, a transferred use of F accotj^. 7, ' dummy* soldier? 
as many faggot-votes were often created at one time by the 
practice (forbidden in 7 & 8 Will. III. c. 25) of subdividing 
a single tenement among a number of nominal owners, the 
word was naturally interpreted as alluding to the primary 
sense ‘ bundle of sticks *. 

A vote manufactured for party purposes, by the 
transfer to persons, hot othenvise legally qualified, 
of sufficient property to qualify them as electors. 

1817 Sir F. Burdett in Pari, Deb, 1368 Lord Lonsd.alc 
had conveyed to him a certain property, on which he wa.s 
t6 vote in that borough, as, what was familiarly called 
a faggot vote, 2836 Disraeli Lett. Runnymede 60 Not- 
withstanding. .your father's fagot voles. 1879 Daily N&tvs 
16 Apr. 2/2 Attempts to tamper with the register by the 
introduction of what are termed faggot votes. 

H ence Taffg-ot-vote^, -voting. 

. 1880 Gladstone in Pall Mall G. 14 Ju!j’2/i The subject 
of the fagot voter, 1887 7V/w<rj (weekly ed.) z8 Oct. 7/3 
The question of faggot-votIng. 

Paggoty (kc'gpli), a. In 9 {erroni) fagotty, 
[f. as prcc. + -Y.] Of or pertaining to faggots. 
Hence raggoty-minded, disposed to use faggots, 
inclined to bum opponents. 

' 2856 Vaughan Mystics (x66o) H. s ITie virulent fagotty- 
minded pervert Scheffler. 

tPagnet. ,Obs. rare—'. Some kind of net for 
fishing, 

1558 Ad 1 El/z. a 17 § 1 No Person witli any , . Crele, 
Raw, Fagnet, Trolnet, .shall lake. .Spawn or Frj' of EcU. 

tPagong- Ohs. rare. [corruption of Pg. 
fogao stove, j A fire-place used on shipboard. 

X772 Newland in Phil. Trans. LXIL 90 E E [is] the 
fagong or firc-placc. Ibid,, I had well secured the pot in ; 
the fagong E Ii. 

Pagot, var. of Faggot. 

!1 Fagottist (fagf tist). [Ger.fagoitist, ad. It. 
fagottisia, 1 . fagotto •. see next.] A performer on 
the bassoon, bassoonist. 

x886 Sat. Rev. 25 Dec.836 Brandt, the celebrated fagottist ' 
at Munich. 

1 ! Faffotto (fag(>-tlu). Mtts. [It. fagotto. Cf. 
Qer. fgottl^ dlAssoox i, 2 a. 

_ 1714 in Ex^luaiion Perctfn U'erdj in Music 30. 1876 
in .Stainer & Barrett 77/V/. //rwVrt/ TVrrwi 52. ' 

Pah, var. of Faw, Ohs. 

!1 Palllband (ladband), Geol. [Ger.; f. fa/il 
nsh-coloured («= Fallow a.) + hand B.vbd, stripe.] 

A zone or stratum in crystalline rocks. . 

xBSo Sat. Rei\ i May S 77 A succrsAion of partly decom- 
posed roctis known as iahlbands or rotten belts. 
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’ II Falllerz (fadyrts). Xl/ttr. Also fahlertz. [a. 
Ger. fahlerz, f. fakl ash-coloured, yellowish -h era 
ore.] Grey copper or copper-ore, tetrahedrite. 

1796 Kirwan Min. II. 148 The grey .Ore from the Hartr 
Is the real Fahlerz. Smithson in /Vh 7. Trans. 

XCVIII. 57 A combination of galena and fahlertz. 1880 
tr. IViirtd Atom. Th. 141 The varieties of fahlerz. 

. Falllore (fadj63;j). liXiti. [Partially translated 
form of prec.] = prec. 

180s R. Jameson Char. Min. II. soi Grey Copper-Ore, 
or Fahl-Ore. 1S7Z Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining iSg 
Twenty men have been at work slowly developing some of 
the lodes of ‘ fahl-ore.’ 

FaUtinite (fadrinait). Min. [f. (by Hisinger, 
1808) Fahlun, in Sweden -k -ite.] A hydrous sili- 
■cate of aluminium and iron, resulting from the 
alteration of iolite. 

1S14 T. Allan Miss. Ifsssssess. iS Fahlunite Kars, izz b. 
1879 Rutley Stisd. Xtochs xiv. egS The^rock contains as 
accessories. -hydrargillite, fahlunite, gahnite, etc, 

Fahrenlieit (fa-ranhoit, fe ranait). The name 
of a Prussian physicist (16S6-1736), inventor of the ^ 
mercurial thermometer. Used aitrib. and ellipt. to 
denote the thermometric scale introduced by him 
and still in common use in England and the 
U. SI, according to which the freezing point of 
water is 32° and the boiling point 212°. Often 
abbreviated F ; e.g. 20°F = ‘ twenty degrees {of) 
Fahrenheit 

17S3 Phil. Trans. XLVin.To9 The mercui^* stood at 240 
degrees in De L'Isle ; which is 72 below o in Fahrenheit. 
2823 J. Badcock Dow. Awusew. 65 Fire-heat at 212° of 
Fahrenheit produced detonation, 

Paicte, obs. f. of Feat. 

Faie : see Fay v. 

II Paieuce (faiyafis). Also 8 fayance, 8-9 
fayence. [a. Fx. fatence, prob. an appellative use 
of the proper name Fayence, Faenza in Italy, one 
of the chief seats of ceramic industry in i6th c.] 

^ A general term comprising all the various kinds 
of glazed earthenware and porcelain ’ (Fairholt). 

X714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 152 Fayances or Earthen-Ware. 
2762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. (1786) IV. 28 
Roman fayence, CenHed Raphael's earthen-ivare. 1835 Mar- 
RYAT 0//fi Podr. xiii, Every article ol fayence, 2879 J. J. 
Young Ceram. Art 41 The Chinese, .seek to equal the 
wonderful coloring of the faience of Persia. 

atirib, 2B83 W, H. Bishop in Harped s Mag. Mar. 504/2 
A Henri II. faience candlestick; 

Paierie, obs. form of Fairy. 

sb, [Of obscure origin; prob. identical 

with Fake sh.^ 

1 . * A fold of anything ; as a ply of a garment ’ 

Qam.). Sc. \ ■ 

2 . ’^sMantpltes. 

1890 J. H, Steel Diseases Sheep 219 Impaction of the 
faik or manyplies. 

Paik (f^), 71 .'^ Sc, [Belongs to Faik j//,] 

1 . ii-ans. * To fold, to tuck up ’ (Jam.). . 

^* 2 . To enfold, clasp. Ohs. rare — \ 

2513 Douglas AEncis x. yii.‘ 88 Half lyfles thy f>’ngyrrs 
war sterand, Within thy neif doys grj'P JU'd faik the brand. 

Paik (f^k), v.“ Sc. Also 5 faik, 9 faick. 

[? Shortened form of defalk. Defalk.] irans. 

1 . a. To abate, diminish, lessen, b. To deduct. 

244s Burgh Recoils Aberdeen x8 Feb. (Jam.), Thar sal be 

chosin four discrete personnes to faik the tax of men that 
has tholit skath oft. 1494 Acc. Ld. High Treasurer {iZtj) 

I. 245, Xxviij wolkis; of the quhilki.s tnar is to be falkyle 
twa wolkis of the tyme of Jowle. 1822 Galt Entail 1. 169 
I'll no ihik a farthing o' my right. 

2 . * To excuse, let go with impunity ^ (Jam.). 

2789 Burns wd Ep. to Davie iii, Gif ids sae, ye sud be 

licket..Sic hauns as yon sud ne'er be faiket, Be hain't wha 
like. 

Paik, V .8 Sc: ? Ohs, [Possibly the same word 
as Fa\ik t /,1 ; cf, ME, use of^ 4 f= falter, fail (said 
of the limbs). But cf. OS. fakOn, MDu. vaeken 
to slumber.] a. intr. Of the limbs : To fail from 
weariness ; to cease' moving, b. trans. 7 c faik 
never a foot : not to cense from movement. 

2768 Ross Helenore (1866) 152 Her limbs they faicked 
under her and fell. Ibid. 210 'Fhe la.sses..faikcd ne’er a 
foot for height nor how. 2808-79 jAMfEsoN s. v., Ply fet 
have never faikit, I have still been m motion. 

Paikes (f^ks). Gcol. Also fakes. (Seequots.). 
[2808-79 Jamieson, Paik, a stratum or layer of stone in 
the quanv’.] x86^ Page Handbk. Geol. Terms, Paikes or 
Fakes, a Scotch miner's term for fi.<sile sandy shales, or shaly 
sandstones. .2876 — Adv. Te.xt-bk. Geoi. v. 92 Faikes, 
a thin-bedded sbaly sandstone of irregular composition. 
2882 Geikje Te.vifk. Geol. 11. ii. f 6. 158 Micaceous s.and- 
slone— a rock so full of mica-flakes that it readily splits 
into thin laminae. .This rock is called ‘fakes’ in Scotland. 
Paikyn, Sc. var. Fakek a. Obs., deceitful, 
t Pall, sh.^ Sc. Ohs. Also 6 falo, 6-8 fnill, 

S foal. [?a. GAael.y^/a sod.] 

1 . * Any grassy part of the surface of the grotmd, 
as united to the rest* (Jam.). 

25x3 Douglas X11. Prol. 88 Tlic varuint vestur of 

the venust vaill Schrowdis tlie .schcralj fur, and cucrj’ fail!. 

2 . ‘ A turf, a flat clod covered with grass cut oft 
from the rest of the sward* (Jam.). Also turf, 
as a material. 
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*53S Stewart Crcn. Scoi. 11. 146 Euerle man ane fiaik 
V soufd mak of tre, And faillis delf into greit quantitie. 1536 
Bellenden C}-Ofi. Scat.- {1821) I. 172 He beildit ane huge 
wall of fail and devalt; 1639 Spalding Troub. Chas. I 
(1792) 1. 173 Clo.'ie it Ithe port] up strongly with faill and 
thatch. 1708 J. Chambcklayne St. Gt, Brit. n. iii. i. 
(1743) 400 Every minister has fewel, foggage, faill, and 
diviots allowed them. 

3. Covih. fail-dyke, a wall built of sods. ' 

1536 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 1. 174* The overthrow- 
ing of a *faill-dyke* built on the said lands. 17.. in Scott 
J[Iiftsir. Scot. Bord. (1803) III. 241 *Behint yon auld Tail 
dyke, I wot there lies a new slain knight.’ 1816 Scott 
Aniig. XX, ‘ Auld Edie will hirple out himsell if he can get 
a feal-dike to lay his gun ower.* 

Fail Also Failyie. [a. OF. /az7ej 

faille deficiency, failure, fault, f. faillir to Fail.] 

1. =Failuue X. Obs. exc. in phrase IViihont 
fail ; now used only to strengthen an injunction or 
a promise; formerly also ^vith statements of fact, 
= unquestionably, certainly, f Also, in same sense, 
(// rV) no fail {hut'), sans fail', without any doubt, 
for certain. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 545 per wypoute fayle, At Eccestre 
strong enou hii smyte an batayle.^ c X330 R, Brunne Chron. 
(1725) 245 In luf & pes sanz faile went Edward. CX385 
Chaucer L. G. IK 1092 Dido, Comaunded hire massan- 
gerys for to go The same day with outyn any fayle. c 1430 
Lydg. Bockas viir. xvii. (1544) 188 b, In Europe slant Thrace 
..it is no fayle. 1546 Langley /’- o/. Verg. De Invent. \.x\\. 
29 a, It is no fayle but it [the knowledge of medecines] was 
percej'^ued, by what thinges were wholsome, & what un» 
wholsome. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. 1, 1 wil no fayle deliuer 
thee. x6ii Bible / oi'/i. iii. 10 The liuing God. .will without 
faile driue out from before you the Canaanites. x6ix Shaks. 
IVint. T. V. i. 27 Dangers, by his Highnesse faile of Issue, 
May drop vpon his Kingdome. 1656 Burton*s Diary (1828) 
I, 176 There is no fail of justice, .yet. 1678 Codwortk 
InteiL Syst. 128 There might be never any Fail of Gene- 
rations. X713 Swift yrnl, to Stella 26 Feb., The meeting 
of parliament. .will be next Tuesday,. without fail. 1847 
Marryat Childr. II. Porest xviii, lae tailor has promised 
the clothes on Saturday without fail. 

+ 2. —Failure 3 . For^fail\ in the event of 
failure ; as a precaution against failure. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. A Ich. ii. in Ashm, (1652) 29 Of all paines 
the most previous paine. Is for one faile to heginn all againe. 
16*7-77 Feltham Resolves u xci. X41 The Prince suffers in 
the fails of his Ambassador. x66o Sharrock Ve^tables 98 
Be sure you plow up.. annoying weeds, and for fail let some- 
body, with a spade, follow the plough, to root up such as are 
left, a X734 NpRTH Exam, 11, iv. ^ 84 (17^0) 272 They con- 
tinually watched for Colours, and for Fail, made them, to 
affirm this. 

t3. = Failure 2 . Obs. 

1647 Sanderson Serm. IT, 207 Overmuch sorrow .. upon 
the fail of any earthly helps or hopes. 1654 Gatakcr Disc. 
Apol. 47 Chalkie Pillars, .threatning a fail, if not a fall, 
t b. Death. Obs. rare. 

16x3 Shaks. Henry VIII, i. II. 145 How grounded hee his 
Title to the Crowne Vpon our faile. 

Fail (f?‘l)» V. Forms: 3-4 faile-n, (4-5 
faylen), 3-5 fail(l)i, 3-6 faille(n, faylle, 3-7 
faile, (3 vaile), fayle, -y, 4-6 faly(e, (4 failly, 
fal(l)e, feil0,,6 feyle, faeille, 7 faill, fall), 3- 
fail. Sc. 4-6 faille (6*7 printed failze), (6 false, 
7 failyie), faillie. [a. OY .faillir to be wanting, 
miss (mod.F*. to m\ss,faIJoir impers. to be 

wanting, to be necessary) =Pr. OSp. 
fallir (in mod.Sp. replaced by the derivative form 
fallecer, f. L. type *fallcsc^c). Cat., OPg. fctlir 
(mod.Pg.yh/^r^r), It. t—vulgar L. ^fallire 

(for class. 'L. fallen to deceive), used ahsol. in sense 
* to disappoint expectation, be wanting or defective.' 
The OF. verb was adopted in MHO. vHen (mod.G. 
fehUn), \>yx. feilen, O^.fcila. 

In is-i7th c. in intrans. senses often conjugated with hci\ 
I. To be or become deficient, 

■ 1. intr. To be absent or wanting. Now only of 
something necessary or desirable (coinciding with 
sense 5) ; often in pr. pple. with sb. or pron., as 
failing this = * in default of this ’ (see Failing 
prep.). In early use, 4 To be wanting to complete 
a specified quantity ; also impers. 

<11300 Cursor M. i486 (Cott.) Matusale Liued..til 
nine hundret yeir war gan And seuenti, falid it hot an. 
cr3*s E. E. Allit. P. B. 741 What if fyue faylen of fyfty 
be noumbre? CZ400 Maundev. (1839) xvii. 182 There fay- 
lethe but 5 Degrees & an half, of the fourthe partie. c 1400 
Lanfrands Cimrg. 63 Make b^t be splentls & byndynge 
faile above be wounde. a Alexander Forbi failis 

vs all infirmitlejs of ffeuyre & of ells. 1483 C.\xton Gold. 
Beg. 284/3 The preues of the lignages were fayled. X543-4 
Act 35 Hen. V/II, c. r §6 If suche heyres shulde fayle. 
161Z Bible 2 Sant. iii. 29 Let there not faile from the house 
of loab one that hath an issue. 1703 Maundrell youtyi. 
lerns. (1732) 128 Shaded over head with Tree.s, and with 
Matts when the boughs fail. X878 Browning La Saisiaz 
58 Failing proof then of invented trouble. 

4 b. with dat. of the person. Obs. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 11426 (GQtt.) paim fayled neuer drinc 
ne fode. <1x300 Leg. Rood (i8;i) 30 po pc work was al- 
m^t ido; hem vailed a vair tre. ^1300 St. Brandan 510 
Him faillede grace, .his lyf to amende. 14*4 Poston Lett. 
4 I. 12 Hem fayled ropes convenient to here..purpos, 
x6xx Bible 1. Kings ii. 4 There shall not faile thee, .a man 
on the throne of Israel. 

' C. To be inadequate or insufficient. Chiefly in 
phrase time would fail. Const, dat. of person. 


. cx3*s E, E. Aim.' P, B. 548 Tyl any water in pe worlde 
to wasche pe fayly. X548 Hall Chron. 244 Kyng James 
would make no aunswereJ .knowing that his power now 
fayled..to performe the request demaunded. x6ii Bible 
Heb.xi, 32 The time would faile mee to tell of Gedeon. 
1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 612 The day would faile mee 
if I should [etc.]. 

2. To become exhausted, come to an end, run 
short. Const, t/a/. of the person; also, \ of, from 
(a place, receptacle). 

c 1250 Old Kentish Sertn, Jn O. E. Misc. 29 Wyn failede 
atpi^e bredale, rx33o R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 326 Alle 
per store failed. 138* Wyclif x Macc. iu, 20 He saws, that 
monee failide of his tresours. c X400 Caio^s Morals 87 in 
Cursor If App. iv, Loke J>ou spende mesureli, pe gode pat 
pou liuls bi, or ellis wille hit faile. 1596 Spenser P , Q. iv. 
i. 43 The breath gan him to fayle. x6ix Bible 1 Kings 
xvii, 14 Neither shall the cruse of oile faile. — yobxlv. ir 
The lyaters faile from the sea. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 
i!.^ xvL 58 Their Provisions being failed, they fed upon 
Hides. 1695 Locke Further Consider. -Money (ed. 2) 68 
Where the credit and money fail, barter alone must do. 
1729 Butler Wks. 1874 ^4^ All other enjoyments 

fail in these circumstances. 1801 Southey Tkalaha iv. xviii, 
Soon would our food and water fail us here. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust{^%^^ II. If. iu. X24 Health is none where water fails 1 
b. To become extinct; to die out, lose vitality, 
pass away. Of an odour dr sound : To die away. 

c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.).vv. 68Machome(es lawe sail faile. 
X463 Bury Wills (Camden) 18 If the office of Seynt Marie 
preest fayle.^ 1535 Stewart C?w/. Scot. Ill, 393 Of him the 
airis mail! did fal5e. x6ix Bible Esther'vx. 28 These dayes 
of Purim should not laile from among the Jewes. 1647-8 
CoTTERELL Davilds Hist. Fr. (1678) 5 The eldest Ime 
failing. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 91 Where wealth aihd freedom 
reign, contentment fails. 1767 Blackstone II. 239 

The olood of the Kempes shall not inherit till the blood of 
the Stiles’s fail. 1810 Shellcv Ind. Serenade, The Cham- 
pak’s odours fail Like sweet thoughts in a dream. X837 
Newman Par. Semt.('eA. 2) III. vih. T20 Religion seems to 
be failing when tt is merely changing its form. 1842 Tenny- 
son Vision of Sin 24 The music.. Rose again from where it 
seem'd to fail. 

4 c. Of a period of time or anything that has a 
finite duration ; To come to an end, expire. Obs. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles u. 14 Somere hem fiaylid. 
c X477 Caxton yason 14 b, As sone as the triews shall faylle 
ye shal be guerdoned. 1563 Golding Cxsar (1565) 96 b, 
The season of the yeare mete for warrefare fayled. rdxx 
Bible /fcA -L 12 Thou art the same and tbyyeeres shall 
not fayle. 

4 <1. To cease to speak of. Ohs. rare. 

c 1650 Merlinc 1208 in Fumiv, Poxy Folio I. 460 Now 
let us of his mother fayle, And tume us to another tale. 

3. * To fall off in respect of vigour or activity^ 
(W.) ; to lose power or strength ; to flag, wane ; to 
break down ; fig. of the heart. Of the eyes, light, 
etc, : To grow dim. 

az 92 $An^.R. 228 None deofles pufie nepurue5e dreden, 
but 5if l?et Urn ualse {v.r. faille], c 1*75 Lav. 2938 J>o holdede 
pe king [Leirl and failede his mihte, X340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. I. 727 At even latehe..fayles..anddw3’nes tonoght. 
X38* Wyclif Isa. xiu. 7 Eche herte of a man shal wane, or 
faylen. X393 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. lit. viii. (1495) 54 
The soule vegetable faylyth and at the lastc whan the body 
deyth, it deyelh. cs^yoDcsir. Troy ^549 His sight fallet. 
1548 Hall Chron. 88 His heart fayled. 1667 Milton P. L. 
XII. 9, I perceave Thy mortal sight to faile. 1669 Stur.mv 
Mariner's Mag. rv. 136 Let slip thine Anchor, the Wind 
fails. 1743 Wesley ymL so Oct., My voice suddenly fail’d. 
1820 Shelley yulian 597 The poor suflerer’s health began 
to fail. 1833 Ht. Maktineau Tale o/Tyne iv. 67 The wind 
. .failed. 1842 Tennyson Lady Clare 78 Her heart within 
her did not fail, i860 Ramsay Remin. ist Ser. (ed. 7) 107 
In Scotland it used to be quite common to say of a person 
whose health and strength had declined, that he had failed. 
x88x S, Colvin Landor 136 That kind., old lady had been 
failing since the spring of 1829 and had died in (October. 

b. with dal. of the person (approaching sense 5), 

a 1300 Cursor M, 24001 (Cott.) Gang, and steyuen, and 
tung, and sight, All failled me pat tide, a 1300 Leg. Rood 
(1871)20 pe strengpe him failede of is lymes. <11400-50 
Alexander 1443 All failis pam pe force.^ 1586 A. Day F.ng. 
Secretary ix. (1625) 47 My senses did faile me. x6ix Bible 
Luke xxi, 26 I^Iens hearts failing them for feare. 1678 
Trans. Crt. Spain 11. 61 If my memory fail me not. 1842 
Miss Mitford in L’Estrange III. i-v. 226 His eyesight 
fails him now. xByx Freeman Notyn. Conq, (1876) IV , xviii, 
1x6 The heart of Eustace failed him. 

C, dial. To fall ill {of). 

1875 Sussex Gloss. s.v.. As though he was going to fail 
with the measles, 1876 Surrey Provinc,, Fail of, to fall lil 
of, to sicken with. 

4 d. To die. Ohs. [So ^^.faUeccrI\ 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1, ii. 184 Had the King in his 
last Sicknesse faild. 1878 Cuinberld. Gloss., Fail, to die. 

4. To prove deficient upon trial. 4 Of fighting 
men : To give way (before an enemy). Of a 
material thing ; To break clown under strain or 
pressure (arch.): Of a rule, anticipation, sign ; To 
prote misleading. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 11, 393 For thar small folk begouth 
to failge, And fled all skalyt her and thar. c 1398 Chaucer 
Fortune 56 In general this rewle may not faj’le. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1372 With pat scho [a tower] flisch noper fayle 
fyue score aunkirs. c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 133 Or 
ellis pou schalt knowe bi pis signc pat nevere failip. c X430 
Lydg. Min. Paewx (Percy Soc.) 47 Thyng counterfeet wol 
faylen [printed faylerj at assay. x622 R. Hawkins V 9y. 

S. Sea xxxii. 76 Creatures .. bred in., fresh Rivers die 
presently, if they come Into Salt water. . This faylelh in some 
Fishes. I’jyS G. Scj-itve Building in Water iB The second 
Pier of the Foot-way, failed and carried off by the Floods. 
X782 CowFER Gilpin 95 I.00P and button failing both At last 
it (the cloak] flew away. *8x5 T. Forster A tnios. Phenovz. 


X55 The abundance of berries’in the hedges is said to pre- 
sage a hard winter, but this often fails. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud I. xi. 2 O let the solid ground Not fail beneath mv 
feet. 

6 . Not to render the due or expected sendee or 
aid ; to be wanting at need. Chiefly with dat. of 
the person, rarely with to. quasi-//-a;;r. ; To dis- 
appoint, give no help to'; to withhold help from. 

<7x300 Floriz <5* B1.^4s4 IKc schal pe failli neure mo. 
<x 1300 K. Horn 638 Mi swerd me nolde faille, c 1305 Ed- 
vtund Conf. 592 in E. E. P. (1862) 86 Foreward he huld pis 
monekes: & ne faillede hem no3t, cx33oR.'BKUNNEC/rF<5«. 
(iSio) 99 Sir Loivj’s failed nouht, his help was him redie. 
cte^o Antnrs of Arth.xWx, Frettut with fyne gold, that 
failis in the fijte. CX489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymoji i. 37 
Serue the kyn^e. .nor fayjle hym not for noo thyng. 1549 
Compl, Scot. viiL 74 The inglis men dreymis that 30 haue 
failjet to them. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 3 b, Al 
their other weapons in fight have failed them. X771 hiRs. 
E. Griffith tr. Viaud^s Sh/psorL'ch 44 If it (the shattered 
boat] should fail me .. said 1 to myself. 1836 Keble .S'<rr;«, 
viii. Postscript (1B48) 373 The language..fails him. .in his 
endeavour to find words to express the greatness of the 
gift. <7x845 Lyte Hymn, ^ Abide luith me,* When other 
helpers fail and comforts flee. iB;! Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 222 Here again chronolo^ fails us. i88t 
Daily Tel. 28 Jan., In the a'fternoon the wind failed us. 


4 b. irans. with double ohj. or const. of\ To 
disappoint of (something due or expected). Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Skipmads T. 188, I wil nought faile yow 
my ihankes. 1647 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 7 Two posts 
having failed me of intelligence. 

II. To have a deficiency or want ; to lack. 

6. intr. To be wanting or deficient in (an essential 
quality or part). 

<;x38o Wyclif Wks. (18S0) 22 hten pat fallen in charite. 
e 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ni. 8 Though somme vers fayle in 
A sillable. ^ c 1400 hlAUNDEV. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 Bot jit pai faile 
in sum article.s of cure beleue, 1556 Aurclio ty Isab. (1608) 
Kv, Beter to faille a litell in the justice, than to be superflue 
in crualte. 1655 Earl Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 80 You 
might have fail’d in the knowledge of those particulars, 
1875 JowETT/’/<r/o(ed. 2) I, xi4The Dialogue fails in unity, 
b. To fail of \ =7. 

X307 Elegy Edsv. T, x. (in Warton (1840) I. 94) Of gode 
knyhtes darh him nout fail, c 1386 Chaucer Shipmans T. 
248 Of siluer in thy purs shallow nat faille. 1495 Act ir 
Hen. VII, c. 9 §i The King.. not willing Ms. .subgettis 
to faill of remedy. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 43 
If I faile not of memory therein, we [etc.], X65X Marius 
Adv, Cone, Bills of Exchange 24 The drawer of the Bill 
was failed of his credit. 1671 R. Bohun Disc. Wind 20 
When the Atmosphere begins to thicken.. wee seldom fail 
of a Wind. 17x3 Gay Guardian No. 1A9 fX7 A dancing- 
master of the lowest rank seldom fails oftne scarlet stocking 
and the red heel. 1796 Morse,/! wn Geog. 1. 150 Whenever 
the continent shall come to fail of timber. 1867 EoNcr. 
Giotto's Totver 6 How many lives . . Fail of the nimbus which 
the artists paint Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
1884 Manch. Exam. 22 May 5/4 Failing of any other 
remedy, they grumble. 

7. irans. To be or become deficient in ; to lack, 
want, be without. Now rare. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1535 A fust faylaynde pe wryst 
1375 Barbour Bruce xviii. 269 Thai of the host that falit 
met. CX400 Sotvdone Bab. 2290 He saugh the ladles so 
whi3te of ler, Faile bredc on here table. 1466 Marc. Paston 
in Poston Lett. 560 II. 291 Send me word. .whether 5’e 
have your last dedes that ye fayled. 1483 P'estivall (W. de 
W. 1515) 22 Whan Jacob fayled come he must nedes sende 
for more. 1869 Freeman Norm, Conq. (ed. 2) HI. xi. 44 
The Primate prayed that their chosen Iving might never fail 
the throne. 1883 Jefferies Star. Heart vii. 115, I fail 
W'ords to express my utter contempt. 

4 8. To fail little, not much : to have a narrow 
escape (of some misadventure). Const, to with 
inf, and ^with gerund. Also, To fail of: to keep 
clear of, escape, miss. Obs. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia i. (1629) 13 We fayled not much 
to have been cast away. x6« Holcroft Procopius iv, 130 
The Romans Rams.. failed little to be all set on fire. 1684 
Contetnpl. State of Man i. ii. (1699) 16 Croesus , . failed but 
little of being burnt alive. 1724 Swift Drapiers Lett. 
iv, That pernicious Counsel of sending base. money hither 
verynarrowly failed of losing the Kingdom. X77X Gold^i. 
Hist. Eng. II. 2i 6 A weak prince, .seldom fails of having 
his authority despised. 

III. To fall short in performance or attainment. 
9.. intr. To make default ; to be a defaulter ; to 
come short of performing one’s duty or functions. 

X’140 Aye'nh. 173 Yefhe failep at his rekeninge: god nele 
na3t faly at his. 138910 Eng. Gilds (1870)30 And qwofalye, 
schal payen thre pound of wax. 1471 Earl Warwick in 
12th Rep. Hist, hiss. Comm. App. iv. I. 4, I pmy jou 
fiayie not now. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 394 Desymnd 
. .To mak redres als far as tha had faillit. 155* Act Mary 
(1814) 4S8 Gif ony Lord . . failjeis and brekis the said act. 
16x1 Bible yob xxi. 10 'Their bull gendereth, and faileth 
not. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 534 Nature fail'd in mee. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) H I. 324 No one will be less likely 
..to fail in his religious duties. , ^ , t 

4 b. irans. To make default in ; to oreaK. Uos. 
c xsoo Melzisine 12 Fals kinge, thou hast faylled thy cque- 
naunt. <r 1653 Gouge Cotttin. Heb. iii. 5 ^ 

to fail trust. 1784 CowpER Tirocin. 293 Ihese menageries 
all fail their trust. . \ /-.i ce - 

fc. To disappoint (expectation). Oos. ^!rp: 

1634 Heywood Lane. Witches i. }Vks; •1874 . 

Vncle..Hath failed your expectation. . ><^5* j 

Fuller’s Abel Rediv., Whituter 
ehher faile their estimat.on, or feio.J. J' • 

Voy. II. I. IDS Not .altogether to fail the Readers eapecta 

tion, I shall sivo a brief account. , , -...rfnrm 

10. trans. To leave undone, omit to ptrfonu, 
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miss (some customan’ or expected 'actionj. Obs. 
exc. with inf. as object. 

*393 Gower Cohf. I. 352 To mortire who that well as<;ente 
He may nought faiJe to repente. 1485 Caxton* Chas. Gt. 29 
He faylled not to doo grelely hys deuo>T in ^crifyses & 
oblacions. 15*3 I-*d. Berners Froiss. 1 . eexliii. 362 We 
commaunde you . - that this be nal fayled, in as hasty w^e as 
ye can. 15*9 Wolsev in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 102 IX. 2 Fayle 
not therfor to be here thys nygth. i6n Birle 1 Gam. ii. 16 
Let them not faile to bume the fat presently. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. v. (1840)87 Mv morning Walk with my Gun, which 
I seldom failed. 1810 Scott Lady of L. in. xi, Burst be the 
ear that fails to heed. 1885 C. J. Mathew in Law Time^ 
Rep. LIII, 779/1 He failed to keep his word. 

fb, with gerund as object. Also, To fail of.' 
1723 Pres. State Russia I. 105 Such corrupt Habits as 
could not fail producingan Aversion to him. 2749 Fielding 
Tom fones 11. ii, Thomas . . whom he had hitherto seldom 
failed of visiting at least once a Day. 

■(•n. ititr. To be at fault; to miss the mark, go 
astray, err. Const, of, from. Obs. 

c X290.S'. E7ig. Leg. I. 95/103 pou faillest of pin art. a 2340 
Hampole /V/7//rrxi- 1 Vnneihes ere anyfunden pat fades 
no^ht fra halynes. 2393 Lancu P. PL C. xxni. 31 And 
spTritus Prudeiicie in menye poynt shal. fayle Of pat he 
wenep wolde falle. C2440 l^’ork Myst. xxiii. 210 In joure 
faith fayland. 2538 Starkey England i. iv. 119 The ordur 
of our law also in the punnyschment of theft, .faylyth much 
from pid cyvylyte. 1590 Sir f. Smytu Disc. Weapons 17 b, 
If. .Mosquettiers in taking their sights, doo faile but the 
lengthe of a wheate corne in the height of their point. 

+ b. traits. Tomiss(amark, ones footings, etc.). 
Also, To fail of. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iii. 123 He lansyt furth deljmerly, 
Swa that the tothir failjeit fete. cxt,y> Syr Tryam. 

He faylyd of hym, hys hors he hytt. 247o--8s Malory 
A rthitr ix. xxxv. The hors fayled footynge, and felle in the 
Ryuer. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxiii. 201 He fayled 
nat the Englysshe Knyght, for he stroke hym. 2568 
Grafton Citron. II, 338 He had thought to have lept 
agayne to his hor.se, but he fayled of the Styrop. 

•f c. trans. To come short of ; to miss, not to 
obtain. Also ahsol. Ohs. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 25 pe freke pat folwed my 
wille failled neuere bllsse. 2393 IbuL C. ni. 159 Gyue gold 
al a-boule. .to notaries pat non of hem faille. 

12. intr. To be unsuccessful in an attempt or 
enterprise. Const, to with inf,\ also in. Said of 
persons ; occas. of the means. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2463 Now we fande our force, 
now we fail, c 2385 Chaucer Z. G. W. 1646 Hipsiph\ if 
Pf.t He shal n.at fa^’le The ties to Wynne. 2523 Lo. Ber- 
ners Fi'oiss, 1. clxiii. 20X And thengh’she knight thought to 
haue striken hym with his spearc in tne targe, but he fayled. 
2609 Skene Reg. MaJ. Albeit he faillie in probation 
of the remanent exceptions. 2867 Milton P. L. vm. 

Our envious Foe hath fail’d. 273* Law Serious C. viiu 
(ed. 2^2X2 Poor Tradesmen that had fail’d in their business. 
*775 Kurke Sp. Cone, Antcr. Wks. HI, 47 Conciliation fail- 
ing, no further hope of reconciliation is left. 2796 H. 
Hunter tr. Si, 'Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 254 They 
sc4*ircely ever fail to bring out fish. 2842 Tennyson 
GardenePs Dau. 31 You scarce can fail to match his master- 
piece. 2878 JevoNS Prim, Pol, Econ, 60 Some occupations 
. .can be taken up by men who fail in other work, 

b. Of an action, design, etc. : To miscarr}", not 
to succeed. 

c 1394 P. PL Crede 98 My purpos is i-failed. c 2430 Why 
/ can’t he a nun 151 in E. E. P. (1862) 242 My techyng 
may not fayle. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. Epil. 12 My project 
failes. 1874 Grf.en iii. 148 A revolt which failed 

. .through the desertion of their head. 2883 Sir N. Lindlky 
in Law Rep. 25 Ch. Dlv. 355 His action . . would fail, and 
he would have to pay the costs. 

c. Of crops, seeds, etc. ; To be abortive or un- 
productive. 

2297 R, Glouc. (1724) 414 Frutc faylede all pulke 3er, & 
heruest late also, c 2325 E. E. Allit.P. A. 34 So semly 
a sede mojt fayly not. 2611 Bible 2 Esdras^ Their seedes 
shall^ faile, through the blasting, and haile. 2657 Austen 
Fruit Trees i. 48 Chuse not those IGrafis] that are ve^ 
small, thev commonly fayle. lyri Mortimer Hush. ii. ii. 
9 He thinks that very few [Grains] failed. 2^7 Tennyson 
Trine, X24 The year in which our olives fail’d. 

d. To fail of\ to come short of obtaining or 
meeting with (an object desired), or of .accom- 
plishing or attaining (a pnrposc, etc.). Now raro 
exc. with gerund or z/bl. sb. 

^ a 2225 After. R. 404 Asc pauh a mon pet heuede longe 
i-swunken and failede..a hast, of his hure. r23isSiiORE- 
HAM 3 Yf thou nelt naujt climme ihos, Of hevene thou 
licst yTayled. 13^ Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xii. iii. 
(1495I 4T2 Yf she laylyth. .of the pray that she resyih to. 
1470^$ Malory Arthur u. n, He fayled of his stroke, and 
smote the hors neck. 2577 Hanmer Anc. EccL Hist. (1619) 
X45 Some failed of the purposed end. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. P.p. 1. X. 39 Fayling of his first attemnt to be but like 
the highest in heaven. 27x3 Steele GwamiVt/i No. 17^7 
His man never failed of bringing in his prey. 1737 Johnson 
Let.^ 12 July in Boswell, Could not fall of a favourable re* 
ceptton, 1815 W. H. Ireland Serihhleotnania 265 She 
never can fail of bewitching the reader. 1844 H. Rogers 
Fss. I, iL 83 To fail of part of the admiration due to other 
endowment^. X87S Jowett Plato (ed. 2I IV. 249 Mere per- 
ception docs not reach being, and therefore fails of truth. 

13. To become insolvent or bankrupt. Said of 
individuals and of mcrcnnlile houses, banks, etc. 

x582 Scarlett Exchanges 127 If that Endorser fail and 
be insolvent, n 2734 North Lives (1S26) III. 291 Mills, 
Aviih his .-luclioncenng, atlasscs, and projects, falM, 1796 
//«// 25 June 2/3 Twelve capital houses have 
failed in dincrent jtaris of Italy. 2858 Bentley Wealth ff 
Politics IT. 6x ‘riurty-one banks failed in little more ilian 
three niouth>. 


14. a. intr. To be unsuccessful in an examina- 
tion, to be ^plnckcd*. b. trans, {collog.') Of an 
examiner.; To report (a candidate) as hanng 
failed ; to * pluck 

x8€^ Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 11 He ‘fails’ them ail, turns 
to mistress, ‘Your children are perfect idiots', 

IV. tl5. trans. nonce-nsc. To deceive, clieat 
(J^.fallerc). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xi. 46 So lively and so like that 
living sence it fayid. 

tPai’lable, a. Ohs. [f. Fail v. + -able.] 
Liable to fail or give way ; unreliable. 

2562 Eden Arte Navig. Pref. Giijb, Such signes are 
fayleable. 2576 Tydc Tartyeth no Man in J. P. Collier 
Illusir. Eng. Pop. Lit. xvi. 70 It is a thing but fayleable 
and vayne, 2649 Blithe Eno. lntprot>. Jvipr. (1653) 129 
This [plan] was yet never failable to me since I found it. 

f FaiTance. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ANCE. Cf. 
OF. faillance.'] The quality or fact of failing ; 
failure, neglect, falling off ; an instance of the same. 
/« failaitce of\ for lack of. 

261a Hayward Ann. Eliz. (Camdeni 9 The fayleance 
wherof Avould eyther change or abate theyr loves. 2622 
Peacham Compi, Gent. xx. (1634) 240 Such pawse..as 
may afforde you meanes to dlsceme any failance. 1667 
Decay Chr, Piety Pref. 19s Disquisitions about our fajl- 
ancesand aberrations. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xxvii, 
125 They use the root of a kind of mo.ss. .or in the failance 
of that, the stalke of Angelica, x686 Goad CeTest. Bodies 
I. xii. 60 What else.. should make the Success equiponde- 
rate with the Failance? 

Failed (fi'ld), fpl. a. Also 5 .Jr. failjeit, 6 
Sc. faillit. [f. Fail v. + -ed k] 

1. Decayed, worn out. Chiefly, of a person : 
Impaired in health or vigour ; infirm. 

2490 Caxton Encydos iv. 19 A persone. .nyghe alle faylled 
and deed. ^ 1^96 Acc. Ld. High Treasurer (1877) I. 324 
Ane aid fail^eit jjreist. 2535 Stewart Crtiw. Scot. IL 683 
Malcome. .The kirk of Durhame foundJt of stone andlyme, 
That faillit wes. 28x6 Scott Antiq. xxv, After striking a 
few strokes, he. .said lo his companion, ‘I’mauld and failed 
now, and^ canna keep at it x88o Antrim 4- Down Gtoss., 
Eailed.. in impaired health. 

2. Unsuccessful, Also, Bankrupt, insolvent. 

1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 344 The late failed 

designe. Daily News e, Jan.. Similar proceedings 

were stopped in another failed company. 2872 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. vii. 17 If we ever.. chance to catch hold of any 
failed bankers. 2889 Pall Mall G, 25 Nov. 6/2 Failed 
books, .were sent off to the colonies. 

Failer (fri’lw). [f. as prec. + -erI.] One who 
fails, in senses of the vb. 

236a Langl. P. PI. A. II. 90 Fals is a faytur, a faylere or 
werkes. c Roxh, Ball. Wll, 182 Cabbidge. .of which 
you are no failer. 2728 in Memorabilia Dosnestica (2889) 
12 To be paid by the party failler to the party performer. 
2796 Mod, Guilder's Trav, 159 'Tis easy! anQ..'NVou'd 
give the honest failer halcyon days. 28^ Bro^vninc Fc- 
Hshtah (ed. 3) 143 On his sole head, failer or succeeder, 
L^ the blame or ut the praise. 

Failer, obs. f. of Failure. 

Fai^e, obs. Sc. form of Fail. 

Failing (f^**Hg), 'vhl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 --iN 0 ^.] 

1, The action of the vb. Fail, in various senses ; 
an instance of this, a failure, 'j* fforf tmihont 
(any) failing ^ for, without fail (see Fail sb.^). 

238a WYCLiF Isa. V. 27 Ther is not failing ne trauailyng 
in nym. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxv. (1495) 
241 Rolyd moysture comyth vp of the stomak. .and therof 
comyth .. favJlynge of teeth. <724x0 Sir C/eges 375 He 
thowght with hym to speke Wythout any fayljmge. 2526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 150 This . . meltyng of the 
Roule the prophet Dauld calleth a faylj’nge of the spiryte. 
*577 Gooce Hereshach's Husb. iv. (1586)^ 185 b, [Of 
bees] There are sundry kinges bredde for failing, 26x1 
Bible Dcut. xxviii. 65 The Lord shall gine thee . . failing 
of ej’es, & sorrow of minde. 2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) 127 The waight in the head and sterne by fayling 
of the water, began to open her plankes in_ the middest. 
2672 J. Cosin Corr. 23 May, Your apprehension of my fail, 
ing before the Great Chapter-day. 2727 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Banhruptcy, A failing, breaking or stopping of pay- 
ment, diminishes the merchant’s credit. .When a merchant, 
etc., fails to appear at the exchange, etc., without apparent 
reason, it is called a failing of presence. 

2. A defect, fault, shortcoming, weakness. 

2500 Sir j. Sm\th Disc, Weapons ax b, All which un- 
reaclynesses, and failings. 2612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 179 
My selfe to suppUe their wants and faylings. 2651 Baxter 
Jtf, Bapt. 94 Not aggravating failings, but hoping all 
things. 2770G0LDSM. Des. Vill. 164 E’en his failings lean’d 
to Virtue’s side. 2843 Prescott Mexico vn. v. (jg64) 459 
His bigotry, the failing of the age. 287^ I. H. Newman 
Ilist.Sk. I. H. iv. 257 Want of firmness has been repeatedly 
mentioned as his [Cicero’s] principal failing. 

Failing (f^’Ug). ffl. a. Also 4 fniland, 
faylando, .SV. faljeand. [f. as prec. + -JKC -.] 

1. That fails, in the senses of the vb. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 28344 (ColO Failand frute comis o [>at 
tan. C2275 Sc. Leg. Saints, Andreas 961 Fore his joy 
fal^cand hu Ay-lestand Joy has chosine nov. 243s Misvs* 
Fire of Lotte (E.E.T.S.) 9 pingis transitory Sc faylynge. 
1667 Milton P. L, ix. 404 0..much failing, hapless Eve, 
27x9 De Foe Crwxitr (1840' n.xiv. 293 My never-failing old 
pilot., had a pistol. 2S79 Froude Crmrxis'. 204 Axes., 
of soft iron, fair to the eye and failing to the stroke. 2885 
Law Times’ Rep. LII. 64^2 Plowright v’as,,in failing 
health. 

+ 2 , Astron, Of a planet: Rcmote/hi/;; some fiacil 
point. Obs. 

c’X39X Chavci;r Asttvl. 11, | 4 If [a planell pxsse the 


bondes of thise forselde spaces, a-boue or by-nethe.-.lhey 
sein hat the planete is failling fro the assendent. 

Hence Pal’llngrlr adn., Tai^lingnesa. 

X63X Celestinn iv. 49 That failingnesse of force and of 
strength. 2847 Craig, Failin^ly, by failing. x88o M. Crom- 
melin Black Abbey I. xii. 363 The poor Tom-boy . .struggled, 
failingly, to join in Hectors ever-manlier pursuits. 

Failing [The pr. pple. of Fail 

V., used either with intrans. sense in concord with 
the following sb. or pron. {failhtg f/;rV=‘if this 
fail ’), or in trans. sense with the sb. etc. as object 
(^failing this = ‘ if one fail this ’).] In default of. 

2820 H. T. Colebrooke 2 Treat. Hindu Law Itther. 225 
In default cf these, the heritage goes to the son of the., 
aunt. Or, failing him, it passes, etc. 1818 Wordsworth in 
Wks. 1876 I. 241 Many must have opportunities of knowing 
him ; or failing that intimate knowledge, we require, etc. 
2843 Carlyle Past ^ Present 02 Failing all else, what 

f ossip about one another. 1859 D.ssent Pop. Tales Norse 
ntrod. p. xlv, By clinging, .to some king or hero, .or, fail- 
ing that, to some squire’s family. 

Faille (fay> Also 6 faile or fayle. [a. 

V. faille in same senses.] 
f 1. A kind of head-dress. Ohs. 

2530 Palscr. 218/2 Fayle, an upparmost garment of a 
woman. 2694 Earl Perth Lett, (Camden) 30 A faille . . is 
a great scarf of tafita for the best, and of worsted for others. 
2. A light kind of ribbed silk fabric. 

Faille fran^aise has a larger rib than faille proper, being 
thus intermediate between this and ‘ottoman*. Recently 
the term wool faille has been applied to a kind of ‘ terri’ *. 

2869 Le Follet, Feb., Faille is verj’ fashionable for long 
dress. 2878-9 A. Barlow’ Weaving 396 The most important 
of these manufactures comprise. .‘Failles', black. 2887 Yng. 
Ladies ymt. XXX. 122 The bonnet is of cream faille. 
2888 Bow Bells Weekly 13 Jan., The train is in full folds of 
yellow tulle over yellow faille. 2887 Daily AVtw 24 July 
5/5 The finest and softest corded silk, of the sort known 
technically os faille franpaise. 

Faille(n, failly, faillie, obs. ff. of Fajl. 
Failure (fe'diiu). Also 7 failer, fayler, fai- 
lour, faileur, failler, failjour, faylor. [First 
in 17 th c. in form failer, a. Ail. failer, f os V.faillir 
to Fail ; see qnot. 1641 , and cf. law tenns like 
cesser, trover. Subsequently the ending was vari- 
onsly confused with the sufii.xes -OB, -oun, -UBE, 
but the original form did not become obso- 
lete until the end of the century.] The fact of 
failing. 

1. A failing to. occur, be performed, or be pro- 
duced ; an omitting to perform something due or 
required ; default. 

[2642 Tersnes de la Ley 254 Failer de Record est quant 
an Action est port envers un^ & le defendant picde [etc.] 
..Donques il est dit pur failer de son Record.] 2643- 
Prynne Sov, Ptnoer Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 33 There would ne- 
cessarily follow .. a fayler of Justice in the highest Court 
of Justice. 2645 Pacitt Herrsiop", (i66x) 307 Consecrated 
here in London by the Reverend^Falhers of this Church, 
through failer of a Bishop surviving in that. 2648 Fa'ir- 
F.\x Remonstrance 32 How easie it is lo finde, or pretend 
a failer of full performance. 165a Hevlim Cosmogr, . . On 
the failer [ed. 2682 faileur] of his Line. 2673 Esse.v Papers 
(Camden) I. 65 Haveinge all Titular Arch Bp* . . comd*‘ by 
Procla'’“ to depart this Kingdom, & on their F.aylor to be 
proceeded against. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 237 On 
failure of the descendants of John Stiles himself, the issue 
of Geoffrey and Lucy Stiles, his parents, is called in. 183a 
Southey Hist. Penins. JYay III. 80 To preser\'e to.. 
Ferdinand VII, all his dominions, and. In hi.s failure, to his 
legitimate successors. 2842 Elphikstone Hist. Ink. I. 67 
On the failure of issue.. an adopted son succeeds. 2885 
Act 48-9 Viet, c, 72 § 5 A failure of justice will take place 
if the leave [to appeal) is not granted. 

tb. A lapse, a slight fault; a failing-, infir- 
mity. Obs, 

<1x656 UsSHER Ann. v. (2658) 73 Thorough failler of 
mcmor>’, or false copying. t6^ R, Coke Power Subf, 
270 In regard of the ordinary failures of the Press,, the 
Reader is desired to correct these faults before hee begin. 
2689 Col. Ree. Pennsylv. I. 262 An unwilling faylor and 
error in their proceedings. 170* Eng, Theophrast. 323 This 
[en\*^’] is the basest and most ungenerous of all our natural 
failures, rx 27x6 Sovtu Senn. (1737) I. viii. 290 He owed 
his death to.. a little inadvertency and failure ofmemorj’. 

2. The fact of becoming exhausted or running 
short, giving way under trial, breaking down in 
health, declining in strength or activity, etc. 

2695 Woodward Nat. Hist, iii.^ § x. 152 There then must 
needs have been an universal failure and want of Springs 
and Riversall the Summer-Season. 2793SMi:ATONii‘<^'//<7//r 
L. 5 250 Wc concluded the failure had been in the Forelock 
of the Dolt. 2842 Miss MiTFORDin L’Estronge Life III. 
viii. 126 The mind gone.. utter failure of intellect. 2885 
Weekly Notes 28 Mar. 67/2 The house had become unin- 
habitable through the failure of the water-supplj*. 

3. The fact of failing to effect ones purpose; 
want of success ; an instance of this. 

2643 Nethersole Prop, for Peace (16^^) 19 nic failer of 
the timely discox-ciy’. . happened . . through your . . default. 
2667 Lo. Dicby AVr/Vrt v. 82, I.,th’olher day, could scarce 
o’crcome 'Hie sense of a slight failour. x68o Goad Celest. 
Bodies in. iv. 509 All the Exceptions and Fatlcrs will lye, 
upon the account of I'. 1800 Malosi:/>o'‘^<'"J- u.505 By his 
failure in that work he might lose the reputation which he 
had gained. 2874 Green Short Hist. v. 2x9 'I’hc failure of 
his foreign hopes threw Ed vrord on the resources of Kngiand. 
2878 SEKLEY.S7r/« II. 327 Wc sec efforts ending in fecblcntsx 
and failure. 

b. conct. A thing or person that proves unsuc- 
cessful. 
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*837 Dickens Pickrv^ ii, This attack was a failure also. 
i 85 s Mill in Morn. Siar 6 July, If you elect me and 
I should turn out a failure^ 1883 Ch. Twics 9 Nov. 813/2 
Lutheranism has been from the very first a conspicuous re- 
ligious failure. 1889 Academy i June 369/t The general 
result of efforts directed to this end is the production of., 
educated failures. 

.4. The fact of failing in btisiness; bankruptcy, 
insolvency. 

1702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3791/4 Divers Failures have . . hap. 
pened among the Traders in this City. J709 Steelc Tailer 
No. 5^5 The Bankers of Geneva were utterly ruined by 
the Failure of Mr. Bernard. 1796 HuU Adverliserzslxxafi 
2/3 Two of these failures have occurred at Milan. iW* 
Pattison Ess. (1880) i. 41 A few years later., came the 
failure of the great Italian bankers. 

t PaiTyie, .Sir. Obs, Also 6 fail5e, (7 printed 
failzie). [a. OF./tz///^ : see Fail a. Failure, 
non-performance ; also, an instance of this. b. 
Consequent liability to a penalty. 

iSS* Ec. Acts Mary (i8i4)a 88 He sail content and pay for 
euerie failzie [of ane act] ane Kundreth markts. 1552 Lynde- 
SAY Monarctu 5760 The fraudfull fail^eis Off SchirefHs, 
Prouestis, and of Bailjeis. 1640-T Kirkevdbr. War-Comm, 
Min. Bk,^ (1855) 40 Ane thousand merks, to be peyit to the 
Committie . . in case of failzie. a 1670 Spalding 'troub. 
Chas. /(X792) II. 225 It was a snare devised to draw gentle- 
men under failzies. 

Fain (h">n'i, a. and adv. Forms: a. 1 feejen, 
fee^n, 3 feein, fein, vein, vayn, 3-6 fayn(e, (5 
faynne), 4 (fyno), 4-5 feyn(e, 4-7 faine, 5 
fyene, 5-6 fane, 6 faint, (fayen, feene), (7-9 
feign), 3- fain. Also compar. 3 fenre. 3-4 
fa3e(n, 3 vawe, 4-5 fawe(n, (5 fane), [OE. 
fxgen^ fxgn = OS. faga 7 t, fagitty ON. fegitm ; 
allied to OE. tefion (pa. t. fealty OHG. (^*-) 
fehan (pa. \..fcui) to rejoice.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Glad, rejoiced, well-pleased. Often in phrases, 
ftill fain, glad and fain. Const. of\ also fol- 
lowed by inf. or snbord. cl. Now chiefly dial, or 
poet. 

a. .. Beoumlt‘1633 Ferdon forS l>onon fchelastum ferhjjum 
faegne. c888 jElfred Boeth, xl. § s Ic bio 8wil>e faejn gif 
3 u me laedcst jjider ic 3 e bidde. c 1203 Lay, 4891 pe due per 
fore fain wes, /ZZ300 Cursor M. 20452 (Cott.), I am ful 
fain yee ar me mid. 1340 Hampolf. Pr. Consc. 4552 Of 
hair dede pai sal be fayn. CX420 Citron. Vitod. 974 Bot 
pen was his wrechede mon full fayne, c x^6q Tenonetey 
Myst. 84 Now in hart fulle fane, Stewart Ctvn. Scot. 
II. 589' He. .of thair cuming wes so^aid and fane, a *569 
Kincesmyll Mads Est, j. {1580) 7 He is very faine of the 
flndyng of suche a fielde. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. PI, ni. ii. X14 
Are glad and faine by flight to saue themselues. 2640 
J. Dyke Worthy Conimun. 56 Then full faine wilt thou be 
to have Christ Jesus receive thy soule, 1W4 Floddan F. 
vit. ds And of his welfare all were fain. 2787 Burns Tiua 
Dogs X37 My heart has been sac fain to sec them. z8ox 
WoRDSW. Ctickoo 4 Night, xxvi, I should be wondrous fain 
That shamefully they one and all were slain. 1863 Mrs. 
Cts&Y.e,\.\. Sylvia’ s L. 1 . xo^ hly master is quite fain of his 
company. 3876 Morris Sigurd 111. 376 And fain and full 
V'as my heart. 

fl. 12^7 R. Glouc. (1724) 2x8 So pat hit mette hem per, 
hope hii were wel vawe. c 2380 Sir Fertonb. 3800 War-for 
y am wel fawe. 
b. Proverb. 

2471 Ripley Comp Atch, v. in Ashm. (1652) 157 Fayre 
promys makyth folys fayne. 1579 Lyly Euj>hnes <Arb.) 69 
There may you see., the faire wordes that make fooles 
faine. 2829 Scott Anne 0/ G. iv. Fine w'ords to make 
foolish maidens fain. 

2 . Const, to with inf. Glad under the circum- 
stances ; glad or content to take a certain course 
in default of opportunity for anything better, or as 
the lesser of two evils. 

a. c 2330 R. Brunne citron, (1725) 28 J>el were fayn to 
ask pes. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 230 He was faine him self 
to save. 1559 Strype Ann. Ref. I, App. ix. 26 They 
were faine to patche uppe the matter with a little piece of 
paper clapped over the foresaid wordes. 1593 Smaks. 2 Hen. 
Vly 11. 1 . 153, I must be faine to pawne..my Plate. 2631 
CcAiCt'c God s Arrows ii. §26. 170 Men were faine' to eate 
horse-flesh. 1693 Locke Education § 89. 105 Castalio was 
fain to make Trenchers at Basle to keep himself from starv- 
ing, 18x2 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque xvi.' (Chandos) 
60 Pleas’d with the prospect he was feign To yawn, and go 
to sleep again. 2839 Thirlwall Greece VII. hv. 52 He was 
fain to take shelter in a canal. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. 
Royal ll. vi. 1x5 Christabel was fain to make the best of 
her life at Mount Royal. 

c 1330 Arih. <5- Merl. 208 To fle sone he was wel fawe. 
b. This passes gradually into the sense : Neces- 
sitated, obliged. 

25x3 More Rich. Ill in Grafton Chron. II, 785 Pinkye . . 
so loste his voyce, that he was fayne to leave off. 2579 
Fenton Gnicciard. ii, (1599) 7S Lodowyke. .was feene with 
teares to acknowledge his cowardize. 2(576 Hale Contempt. 
I. 103 In this condition, he is fain to bear his burdensom 
Cross towards the place of his Execution, ax6'8x Sm T. 
Browne Tracts 7 Many plants are mentioned in Scripture 
under such names as they are fain to be rendred by analogy. 
2685 H. More Paralip. Proph. 315 A Cannon of so vast a 
bigness, that it was fain to be drawn by seventy yoke of 
Oxen, xjzz Sewel Hist. Queers (1795) I. Pref. 23 , 1 have 
been fain to trust the oversight .. of my work to others. 
2841 p’lsRAELi Amen. Bit. (1867)^ 360 Ascham, indeed, 
was fain to apologise for having written in English. 2884 
F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. 93 He was fain to ac- 
knowledge that she was right. 

3 . Disposed, inclined or willing, eager. Const. 
+ of, \fory to with inf. arch, or dial. 


C1205 Lay. 6994 For elchen ^■llele he wes fein.. 2340-70 
Alex. ^ Bind. 237 So it fanis bi folk J>at fain is to teche. 
rt 1605 Montgomerie Natur fassis Nnrriinre 34 To fang 
his friendship they war fane. 2802 R. Anderson Cunibertd. 
Ball. 32 The., sleet and .snaw are nought at aw, If yen 
were fain to gang ! 2851 Gallenca MariotHs Italy 75 The 
gentle and respectful behaviour of the soldier^' in what they 
W'ere fain to look upon as a land of conquest. 2884 W. C. 
Smith Ktldrosian 8^ Vain for a man to think that he Can 
hide what a woman is fain to know ! 
t b. Apt, wont. Obs. 

2596 Spenser F, Q. iv, wi. 37 Whose steadie hand was 
faine his steed to guyde. 2650 Jes. Taylor Holy^ Living 
i. § 2. 7 To a busie man temptation is fain to climbe up 
together with his businesses. 

1 4 , Well-disposed, favourable. Const, of or 
dal. Also in fair and fain. Obs. 

c_220S Lay. XRjigLauer king Aldroetn Ofte l>e umrSegodd 
fa:in [C2275 fain]. 0 x30$ 11,000 Virgins 134 in A'. E. P. 
(186a) 69 Ourse of britaigne po hi fonde such a creatoure, 
so fair & so fayne. cx44oSirG<nuther6j^ Fader, and Sone, 
and Holy Gost, Of owre sowles be fayne. [a 28^0 Rossetti 
Dante ffCirc, 1. (1874) 77, I., saw Love coming towards 
me, fair and fainj 

B. tn/y.- Gladly, willingly, with pleasure. Fre- 
quent in ly kcy etc. would (f had) faitt ; othei^vise 
Obs. or arch. 

a. c txjs Lantb. /font. 35 Ic waldefein pinianand sittenon 
forste and on snawe. a 2225 Ancr. R. 192 Vor uein wolde 
J»c hexte ewemen ou. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. 272/53 , 1 chulle be 
telle fayn. C2440 York Myst. xx. 121 And if bou wolde 
neuere so fayne. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 430/3 The soppes 
of which he fayne etc. 1513 Douglas jEneis ix. iv. 64 
To bring agane Eneas full fane lhai wald. 2523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. X. exxv. 251 The kyng .. demaunded of 
them whyther they wolde faynest go. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. iv. 20 A mirrhour .. Wherein her face she often vewed 
fajme. 1620 Shaks. Temp. i. i. 72, I would faine dye a 
dry death, 2709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 86, I would fain 
know wherein consists that sharpness. xBox Southey 
TAalaba x. iv, He full fain would sleep. 1858 Neale 
Bernard de M. 32 My spirit seeks thee fain. 2874 Morley 
Compromise^ (1886) 85 Those who would fain divide the 
community into two great castes. 1876 Morris Sigurd in. 
273 She, .kisseth hersvveet and fain, 2880 Miss Broughton 
Sec. Th. II. vii, She had fainer not. 

C2330 King 0/ Tars 2058 Ageyn the soudan he gan 
hyghe, And wolde hym sle ful fawe. c 23^80 Sir Ferumb. 
308 panne wolde bay wel faje, 5if bei mijt helpe to pat 
sir Olyuer hadde be slaje. 

t Fain, sb. Obs. [f. prec.] Gladness, joy. 
c 2340 Cursor M. 3852 (Laud MS.) Laban then he did to 
calle for fayne of hym his frendis alle. c 2400 Ywaitte <$• 
Gaw. 2086 Alsone als he saw him stand For fayn he liked 
fote and hand. 02440 Bone Flor. 844 Syr Garcy went 
crowlande for fayne. 

+ Paill, t'. Obs. Forms: i f©s©iiian, feesnian, 
fahnian, 2 fa^enien, $ fa^nien, fainen, (fawe), 
5-6 fayne, (4 feyn), 3-7 faine. See also Fawn v, 
[OE. fkgnian, fxgenian (f. fxzen. Fain) = ON. 
jagna, OS. faganbn,fagin$tt, OrlG. fagiitdiiyfcgi^ 
ndtty Goih. faginbtt!) 

1 . inlr. To be delighted or glad, rejoice. Const. 
of {tVixYigr genitive), on, in ; with to and inf. also, 
to desire, wish. 

c 888 iELFRED Boeth. xxx, § 1 Ne sceal he . . to unsemetlice 
fae^nian 8aes folces worda. a xooo Boeth. Aleir. i. 66 Faj- 
nodon calle. ciooo Ags. G<»j/.Markxiv. ii pa hi pis gehyrdon 
hi fahnodon [C1260 Hatton G, fegenedenj. cxzoo Trin. 
Coll, Horn. 135 Fele shule fa3emen on his burde, C2205 
Lay, 21843 pa fainedc swi 3 e folc an hirede Of Ar 3 ures 
cume. ^2240 Urcisun in Cott. Horn. 199 Jif b^ hit 
iSauien iwis he wule Surchut fawe, a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
V. 12 And fayne sal alfe hope in pe. <11340 Hampole 
Psalter xxxi. 14 Ffayncs in lord & glades rightwis. c 2380 
Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 246 Clerkis shulde . . feyn to be 
discharged of erpeli goodis. <*1400-50 Alexander 2745 
Feyne all wiih faimes & fayne at pou m.ay. c 1450 Mirour 
Salnacioun 417 And tbogh some tyme be gude^ the werld 
make man to fayne. 2596 Spcnscu F. Q, v. xu. 36 [She] 
faynes to weave lalse tales, 

b. To pretend kindness. Cf. Fawn v. 

<*222$ Ancr. R. 194 Hwonne ou ne wonted nowiht, 
beonne ueine 5 he mid ou. 

2 . trans. To make glad. Flence to welcome (a 
person) ; also, to congratulate (const, of). 

CX250 Gen. Ex. 1441 EUezer , . brojt him a wif . . He 
fa3nede hire wi 3 milde rood, a 1300 E. E. xUi[il. 4 

God bat fames mi youthedc al. a 1^7$ foseph Arim. 243 
pel. .faynede roe wip wordes. Bote pei hateden me._<* 2400- 
$0 Alexander 2 Fayn wold pai here Sum farand ping efter 
fode to fayn pere her[ij. 2480 Robt. Dczyll 20 Of hys com- 
panye no man us fayne. 

3 . To rejoice in, enjoy ; also, to take to gladly, 
show preference for. rare. 

2483 Caxton Cato E viij, 1 wyl not that ye. .suppose that 
. .synnars faynen [L. luerari} theyrsynnes wythout to haue' 

. .punycyon. .in thys world or in the other. 1606 Warner 
Alb. Eng. XVI. ci. {1612)399 The sprev^est Citie-Lads for 
her would faine the Countne-aire. 

Hence *b Pai'ning ppl. a., gladsome, affectionate ; 
also, longing, wistful. 

c 2400 Dcsir. Troy 12732 Qunestra. .Rc.sa>’uit hym . .With 
a faynond fare. 2596 spenser Hymns. Hon. Love 2x6 His 
heavens queene. .in his fayning eye Whose sole aspect he 
counts felicitye. 

Fain(e, obs. ff. of Feign. 

Falueance (f^^mrians). rare~~^. [f. Faineant : 
see -ANCE ; F. ^aiWuwc occuis in Montaigne.] 

= next. 

1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxvii. 342 The mask of sneering 
faineance was gone. 


Paiaeancy, (f^knriansi). [f. as prec.: see 
-ANCY.] The quality or condition of being a 
faineant. 

2854 Thoreau in Salt Life (1890) 156 They may be single, 
or have families in their faineancy. 2884 Goldw. Smith in 
Coniemp. Rev, Sept. 316 The reduction of the House of 
Lords to faineancy. 

II Faineant (fgn^ian). sh. and a. Also 7 fai- 
niant, faitneant, faytneant. \f.fainiant (i6tbc. 
also fait-neant) ‘ do-nothing*, f. fait, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, of faire to do -)■ niant nothing ; really an ety- 
mologizing perversion of OF. faigitanl sluggard 
(still current as a vulgarism), pr. pple. of faindre 
to skulk : see Faint.] 

A. sb. One who does nothing ; an idler. Often 
with allusion ^ to the rois faineants, * sluggard 
kings *, a designation of the later Merovingians. 

x6io Sir D. Carleton in Ettg. fy Gcrjn. (Camden) 93 The 
two last Emperors, .were both faineants. 2622 [see Fac- 
totum 2). 2672 Petty Pol. Anat. (i6gi) 13 There are yet 
to spare, .Casherers and Fait-neants, 220,000. 1855 H. G. 
Liddell Hist, Rome v. xlvi, The faindans who had dis- 
appointed them could hardly appear in public. 

B. adj. That does nothing ; indolent, idle. 

2855 Milsiam Lat. Chr. {1864) IX. xiv. i. 14 The faindant 
Merovingians. 2868 M. ’P/cmsou Academ. Org. iv. 163 
The faineant aristocrat and apathetic dullard. 

it Faineantise (f^neiahtfz). Also 7 faitnean- 
tise. \fx. faineaniise, f. fainiant'. see prec.] 

* Do-nolhing-ness * ; indisposition to do anything; 
indifference, inactivity. 

a 2684 Leighton Lei. \i\ Leisure Hour'Dtz.{i8Tpf8o$ Nor 
would any fatigue, .have degusted me so much as our ten 
years fai(n)tneantise has done. <i 2734 North Exavt.OlAo) 
99 If the King had, by any Faineanttse or Remtssness, let 
their Line run into Opportunities. 2822 T. L. Peacock 
Maid Marian ix, He nad..sent all King Henry’s saints 
about their business, or rather about their no-business, their 
raineantisk 


Fainer, obs. f. Feigneb. 
t Fai'nliead. Obs. In 4-5 faynhed. [f. Fain 
a. -h -HEAD.] Gladness, joy. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 3851 (Gotl.) Laban for faynhed he did 
to call, .his freindes all. c 2400 Destr, Troy 2446 Hit shall 
..fille you w’ith faynhed. 

f Farnlessly, adv. [? f. fain, Feign v. + -less 
+ -LT 2 . Cf. Faintless,] W'iihout attempted eva- 
sion. 

26^ Gaule Magastrom. 261 Women . .have fainelesly and 
willingly left their bodies and imbraced their deaths. 

Fainly (f^'mli), adv. rare. [f. Fain a. + -Ly.] 
Gladly, eagerly. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 28 Lord Eolus richt fanelie 
did Thame gyde. x6z6 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (2629) 
221 Grace ..Easily, Willingly, fainely beteemes another, 
any other, all others share with it in the common Saluation. 
? a x8oo Jolly Goshawk ix. in Child Eng. ^ Sc. Pop, Ball, 
IV. 360 She's gone unto her west window And fainly aye 
it drew. 1850 Blackie ^schylus II. 268 Xer.ves, stript of 
all his glory . , Fainly comes . , to the bridge that links the 
lands. 

FainneSS (f^^mnes). Chiefly Sc. and north, 
dial, [f. Fain a. + -ness.] The quality or state 
of being fain ; eagerness, gladness. 

C1300 Cursor AT. 3851 (Cott.) Laban for fainnes did him 
call . . his frendes all. c 1340 H ampole Psalter iv. 7 pou has 
gifen faynes in my hert. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 80 
Tha. .left all waist for fanenesfor toflie. 1572 G. Buchanan 
Adman. Treiu Lordis Wks. (1892) 3oCausit ye . .hamiUonis 
to fon for faynnes. 2830 Galt Lawrie T. v. viii. 228 The 
. .bailie rubbed his hands with fidgety fainness. 2837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. r. v. ix, Foulon (in his fainness), .also claps. 
Faint (f^^nt), sb. [f. Faint a. and v.^ 

+ 1 . Faintness. Obs, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 13477 iGott.) If ba* turn ham bak 'val, 
For pe faint sone faile sal bui. c 2320 Sir Beucs 4195 Beues 
for ffeynt here hym lowe. c 1430 CrHrn (Roxb.) 8814 
For pure feint right now she sank. ^1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon cxx. 430 Huon..was sore wery for faynt, for the 
blude that he bad loste. a x^x Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 
149 My hope. .stumbleth straight, for feebje faint. ^x6oo 
Holl.\nd Livy iv.xU. 163 Wearied with travaile, and faint of 
his woundes. 

2 . A swoon. 

1808 Scott Alarm, iv. xvI, The Saint, Who propped the 
Virgin in her faint. 1865 L. Olipkant Piccadilly {xZqo)z8o 
In a dead faint. 1885 R. L. & F. Stevenson; Dynamiter 
45 The night, .found me still where he had laid me during 
my faint. 

3 . Comb, as ’\'fainlfl = {a\ntmg'fit. 

1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 190 
Without a scream, a faint-fit or a kick. 

Faint (l?*nt), a. Forms : 4 (and 9 in sense i b) 
feint, 4-6 fainte, faynt(e, feynt(e, 6 Sc. fant(e, 
4- faint, [a. OF. faint, feint fei^ed, sluggish, 
cowardly, pa. pple. of faindre, feindre (mod.F. 
feindre) to Feign, in early use also rejl. to avoid 
one’s duty by false pretences, to shirk, skulk.] 

+ 1 . Feigned, pretended, simulated. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 19535 (Cott.) par-for tok he 
Magus] baptim faint, a 1340 Hampole P^^lKr xi. 6 > 

thynge & faynt spak his hert. 

po lyghere.. forget a faint tale vnder fals colour^ 01440 
York Myst. xxix. 229 A faynte frend mvght he >nae. 
X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies i 44 He 
wiin feynt loue. 1568 Grafton C/^n. 1 I . 9 Z . r-yj,. 

the sayde peace with an assured othe..but it semeda ra>nt 
peace, for [etc.]. 



PAINT. 

b. Law. Faiut action, fUading,Az..’. =‘ feigned 
action etc. : see Feigned. 

1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen, VIH eu 24 The saide Manour . . to 
be recovered oy fainle pleader, reddicion or other fraude or 
covyne. 1552 Huloet, Faynte accion, aciio exermaicu 
1607 Co^VEL Interpr.^ Faynt pleader, *641 Tmnes de. la 
Ley 154 Faint pleading is a covenous, false, and collusory 
manner of pleading to the deceit of a third party,. 1672 in 
CowEL Inter^r.^Faynt aXi 3 & Feynt Aciidtu i8r8 Crwse 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 517 A feint title. 

II. Sluggish, timid, feeble. 

■f 2 . Avoiding exertion, shirking, lazy, sluggish. 
c 1325 CoerdeL.^SJ^ ‘ Rowes on faste I who that is feynt, 
In evel .water may he oe dreynt 1 ’ 1393 Gower Con/. II. $ 
He.. had his thoughtes feint Towardes loves and full of 
slouthe. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 153 Feynt, segnis. 1513 
Douglas FEmIsX. viL 33 The beis. .fra thair hife. .Expellis 
.. the faynt drone be. 1680 Temple Orig.ff Nat. Gov> 
Misc. 53 The spirits, .are rendered faint and sluggish, 

3 . ‘ Wanting in courage, spiritless, cowardly. Ods. 
or arc/i. exc. in /azfit heart (now associated with 
sense 4 b). 

a 1300 Cursor Jif. i8o8r (Cott.) A faint fighter me thine er 
bou. c 1300 N. Alts, 7597 Haveth now non heorte feynte ! 
c 1320 Sir Bettes 1575 Ase he was mad & feint To lesu Crist 
he made ispleint. 1414 Brajipton Penit. Ps. cxvi (Percy 
Soc.) 44 herte is fahfe], feynt, and drj’e. c 1489 Car- 
ton Sonnes of Aymon vjii. 184 Thoughe ye shold abyde 
behynde as weUe men and feynte. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon lit. 177 Thou arte of a faynte corage. /11S93 H. 
Smith IVks. (1867) II. 219 The faint spies that went to the 
land of Canaan. 1627 IslhS Lucan ni. (1635) 103 To send 
thee civill wars Having so faint a chiefe. 1702 Rowe 
Tamerl. i. i, His Party, .soon grew faint. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 689 Faint heart never yet raised atrophy. 

absot. 18x4 Byron Lnra n. x, The fierce that vanquish, 
and the faint that yield. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 120 He 
made the faint of spirit take their place. 

b. Proz’crb. 1569 %V. Elderton Ballad^ Brittains Ida 
V, i, Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 1624 Massinger 
ParL Love n. iii, All hell's places light on the proverb 
That says * Faint heart ’ — J ]But it is stale. 

4 . Wanting in strength or vigour, i* a. Of per- 
sons or animals, their faculties or condition ; also 
(rarely) of material agents : Weak, feeble ; sickly, 
out of condition. Ohs. 

c 1350 iVill, Palerne 785 Febul wax he & fajmL 1399 
Lancl. RieJt. Redcles in. 88 With many ffair ffowle, bou3 
bey ffeynte were, c 1420 Paltad. on Httsb, iii. 288 In bigger 
bowes fele, and fainter fewe Srannehes doo traile. 2513 
Douglas ^neis vii. viii. 74 Thi vile unveildy age, Ourset 
with hasart hair and faynt dotage. 2535 Covcroale Ps, 
cxliili]. 7 My sprete wa.\eth faynte. 2642 Best Famt, Bks. 
(Surtees) 143 Barley strawe. .is fownde. .not altogeather soe 
faint as haver strawe. 2653 Walton Angler 230 If I catch 
a Trout in one Meadow, he shall be white and faint. 2697 
Dryden Georg, in. 204 If the Sire be faint, or put of 
Case. 2699 Dampier Voy. 11 . in. 36 Where the scantiest or 
faintest Land-winds are found. 2764 Harmer Ohserv. xv« 
iv. 142 A very slow faint fire. 

b. Of actions, wishes, purposes : Half-hearted, 
languid, feeble. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 24 Turning feare to faint deuo- 
tion. 2630 in Picton Vpool Munic Rec. (1883) I. 258 Many 
disorders growen. .through, .faint execucon of those lawes. 
2640 Habinc^on £dto, li^, 183 The King, .dlsmist the Em- 
bassadors with some faint comfort. 2728 Veneer 'Sin- 
cere Penitent Pref. 4 A faint.. progress in.. religion. 2735 
Pope Prot. Sat. coi Damn with faint praise, assent with 
civil leer. _ 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 581 A faint show 
of opposition from one or two peers. 2863 Fr. A. Kemble 
Resid. Georgia 37 And found there had been some faint 
attempt at sweeping. 

5 . Producing a feeble impression on the senses or 
the mind ; dim, indistinct, hardly perceptible; a. 
of light, sound, odour. 

1660 Boyle Netv Exp. Phys. Meeh. 270 The sound grew 
fainter and fainter. 2665 Hooke llicrogr. 84 By. .Turpen- 
tine, S:c. all those reflections are made more faint. 1706 
Phillips (cd. Kersey) s.v. Vision^ Faint Vision is when 
a few Rays make up one Pencil, and tho* this may be dis- 
tinct, yet it is obscure and dark. 2784 Cowper Task v. 59 
Diligent to catch the first faint gleam Of smiling day. x8i8 
Shelley Rosalind 1015 The summer wind faint odours 
brought From mountain flowers, a 2839 Pracd Poems 
(18641 1 . 96 Eclio shrinks, as if afraid Of the faint murmur 
she has made. i 863 Lockver Eleni. Astrofi. i. (1879) 10 
A star of the sbclh magnitude is. .the faintest visible to the 
naked eye. 

b. of a colour. 

1552 Hulokt, Faynte and vnperfite coloure, dilutus color. 
1665 Hooke llicrogr. 74 All manner of Blues, from the 
faintest lo t)ie deepest. 27x6 Land. Gaz. No. 5468/4 Stolen 
. .a Faint Bay Horse. 2730 Thomson Summer 1317 (1746) 
From her n.aked limbs of glowing white. In folds loose- 
floating fell the fainter lawn. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc.ff Art n. 724 The faintest part of the picture, 2872 
Br.YAST Little People of Snow jji She saw a little crea- 
ture.. With, .faint blue eyes. 

C. Of markings, etc. Applied j/err. to the lines of 
a pale blue or neutral lint ruled on paper as a guide 
for bandwriting. ' Hence qna?i-/7^/£». in ruled faint. 

d. of objects of mental perception, c. g. resem- 
blance, probability, etc. Also of conceptions or 
Tcprcscntalions ; ‘ Pale ^ or feeble compared with 
the reality. 

2727 Swirr Gulliver 11. viii. 166 Some faint hoj^s of relief. 
* 75 * JoRTiN Serm, (1771) II. xviL 333 .Tlie faint remcm- 
l;rancc of the word of C 5 o<L. 2772 Priestley Inst. Rellg, 
(1782) n. 213 Wc forma faint idea of lit]. 2834 PnisGLn 
A/r.Sk. X.333 Such is a faint picture of the state of tilings, 
1834 .Mttnck. Exam. 21 June 5'3l”hcrc is not the f.Tintcst 
chance that letc.]. 
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ahsol. 2840 Browning Sordcllo v. 417 Some first fact I' the 
faint of time. • 

6. Feeble through inanition, fear, or exhaus- 
tion; inclined to 'faint* or swoon. Const. '\ofy 
•with, 

c 2320 R. Brunne Medit. 509 pey bro$t hym to pylate, he 
stode ful feynt. c 2380 .S*2V Fertimb. 332 He ys hope paal & 
feynt. 2430 Lydg. Citron. Troyi. ix, Which of laboure were 
ful mate and feynt. ^2489 Caxton Sontus of Aytnonhe. 
249 Guyeharde. .was feynte and felle doun to the erthe. 
2704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 30 When a Man. .rises 
first from his sick Bed. .he quickly grows faint, i837SrAjOR 
Ricii ARDSON .5rzV. Legion 11. (ed. 2) 291 He was exceedingly 
.. faint with the bruises he had received. 1867 Dickens 
Lett. (i88o) II. 272, 1'lvas taken so faint afterward.?. 

transf. 2548 Hall Citron. 230 b, Knowyng his treasorie 
..to bee so voyde and faint. 

III. 7 - Producing faintness; sickly; »{• having 
a sickly smell. Of the atmosphere : (Oppressive. 

2525 Ld. Bf.rners Froiss. II. clxxvii. [clxxiii.] 530 The 
wether was so faynt. 2622 Fletcher Beggar’s Bush iir. i, 
The white Cony skin Though it be faint lis faire to the eye. 
*673 Temple Observ. United Prov, Wks. 1731 I. 46 Warm 
faintAir turns inaNight to a sharp Frost. 27X2W.R0GERS 
Voy. 182 The Weather was very wet, hot and faint. 1864 
Sala in Daily TeL 16 Aug., I wish La Villa Ricca de Vera 
Cruz had not quite so faintasmell. 2870 HAtvriioRNE.f#/^. 
Note-bks. (2879) H. 345 The atmosphere was a little faint 
and sickish. 

IV. Comb. 8. a. with adjs. of colour, as 
fainUhlite^ -greeny etc. b. parasynthetic, as faint- 
breathed, -Inied, -lipped, -voiced, etc. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. ir. Babylon 301 The 
faint-breath’d children Cry often Bek. 2682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor, 9 Persons.. but pale in goodness, and faint hued 
in integrity. 1820 Keats Hyperion in. jo Faint-lipped 
shells. 1832 Tennyson Mariana in .S'. 5 A faint-blue ridge 
upon the right. 1844 Ld. Houghton Palm Leaves 138 
Purple and faint-green relics of the day. 1871 E. F. Burr 
Ad Fidetn xiv. 284 Difficulties become faint-voiced. 

9 . qn^si-adv. tvith ppl. adjs., as faint-gleaming, 
-glvnmerhtg, -heard, -lit, -warbled, etc. 

2727-46 "Thomson Summer 48 The meek-ey‘d mom ap- 
pears , . faint-gleaming in the dappled east. 1728-46 — 
spring 585 The long-forgotten Strain, Atfirst faint- warbled, 
1720 Savage JVandereriu. 12 The Stars .. faintglimm’ring 
with remains of day. x866 Howells Venei. Life xvii. 260 
Faint-heard refrains. 2867 R. Lytton Citron, 4* Char., The 
faint-lit cold-wall’d corridors. 

?aint (f?*nt), v. Forms ; 4-5 feint©, 4-6 
faynt(e, (6 fayncte), feynt(©, 5- faint, [f. 
Faint a. ; cf. the rare OF. sense 1.] 

1 . inir. To lose heart or courage, be afraid, be- 
come depressed, give way, flag. No^7 only arch. 
after Biblical uses. 

^2350 IVill, Palerne 3638 For here fon gun feynte &felde 
were manye. a 1400 Adam Davy's Dreams 1x8 A voice me 
bede I ne shulde nou3th feinte. 2526 Tinoale 2 Cor, iv. x As 
mercy is come on us we fayncte not. 1548 Hall Citron. 
59 b, The straunger so faced the Englishman, that he faynted 
in hys sute. 2653 Holcroft Procopius 11. 41 The soldiers 
blamed each other for fainting. 1702 Steele Chr. Hero 
in. 62 His great heart, instead of fainting and subsid- 
ing, rose and biggen'd. 2722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) 
I. III. 187 He was despised by many: yet he fainted not. 
1827 Keble Chr. Y, 24th Sund. after Tnn., Why should we 
faint and fear to live alone. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II, 
478 Answer and faint not. 

2 . To become faint, growweak or feeble, decline. 
Const, in, of. Obs. exc. poet. 

^^2400 Dcstr. Troy 13918 All feblit f»e freike, fainted of 
strenght. c 2450 Crt. ^ Love 460 All her ymage paynte In 
the remembraunce till thow begynne to faynte. 1530 Ras- 
TELL Bk. Purgat. ii. xviii, The understandynge begynnyth 
to faynt, 2568 Jacob 4* Esait 1. i. 31 in Hazl. Dodsley 
(1874) II. 190 Sometimes Esau’s self will faint for drink and 
meat. 2623 Bingham Nenophon 45 If they perceiue, that 
you faint in courage, 1697 Dryden Virg. jEneid ix. 47^ 
The Fires were fainting there. 2820 Shelley CEdipus i. 
56 Loading the morning winds until they faint With living 
fragrance. x866 B. Taylor Poems, Odalisque, The day, 
through shadowy arches fainting. 

^b. To fall short. Obs. rare. 

2623 Bingham Lepsius' Comparison 3 It fainteth or straieth 
from the marke, if you aime further otT. 

3 . To fall into a swoon. Also with away. 

<rx4oo Destr. Troy 3550 He.. fainted for febull, and 

felle to k® ground In a swyme, CX440 York Myst. xlv. 95 
Caste some watir vppon me, I faynte ! 26ooSkaks. A. Y. L, 
IV. iii. 249 And now he fainted, And cride in fainting vpon 
Rosalinde, 1668 Ethkredge She IVouid if She Could iv. 
i, Oh, I shall faint ! 2703 Maundrei.l Journ. Jerits. (1732) 
J07 Where Christ fainted thrice, under the weight of his 
Cross. 2742 Wesley Jt^I. x8 Jan., As soon as she rose 
from prayer, she fainted away. 2847 Grote Greece n. Hi. 
(1S62) IV, 421 He fainted away and fell back, 2880 Ouida 
Moths I. 16 She could have fainted. 

b. To droop, sink into. lit. and fig. rare. 

^ 27x2-4 Pope Ra/e Lock iv. 34 There A/Tectation . . Faints 
into airs, and languishes with pride. 2821 Ke.sts Lamia 
139 K flower That faints into itself at evening hour. 

4 . To lose colour or brightness ; to fade, die 
away. Const, into. Now rare. 

1430 Lvdc. Citron, Troy ii. xvii, C^Iourcs that may neuer 
faynte. 1594 Plat Jewellho. in. 66 The Wines doe .. bc- 
ptnne to fade or fainL 2675 A. Browne Ars Pictoria 90 
The next [grounds], .as they loose in their distance must,, 
faint. .in iJjcir colours. 270S H. Piiiurs Cyderpi. 67 Un- 
skill’d to tell Or where one colour rises or one faints. 27x1 
Porn Lei. H. Cronnvetl 22 Nov., Those ..figures in 
the glldt^ clouds which while vve gaze long upon., the 
whole faints before the eye, and dcca>*s into confusion. 
1873 Miss Thackkrav Old Kensington xv. 124 The draperies 
luxng fainting and turning grey and brown. 1890 W. C. 


TAINTiiTG. 

Russell Ocean Tragedy III. xxxii. 193 The sky had 
firinted into a sickly hectic. 

b. nonce-use. To grow dull dr insensible to. ' 
2669 Penn No' Cross Wks. 1782 II, 93 We fainted to that 
pleasure and delight we once loved. 

■5. iraus. To make faint or weak, depress, en- 
feeble, weaken. Rare in mod. use. Also impers. 
It faints me. 

. CX386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 828 O luxiirie .. thou 
feyntest mannes mynde. <rx4oo Destr. 7'roy 11162 purgh 
failyngof fode. .fainttes ke pepull. ci^ToPallad. on Hush. 
HI. 1090 Ffele I have seyn thair dammes feynt or quelle. 2509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xi.x. xiii, Doth he not knowe how your 
hert is faynted? 2581 Mulcaster Positiotts iv. (1887) 22 
Neither faint it [the body] with heat, nor freese it with cold. 
2613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, ii. iii. 103 It faints me To thinke 
what follo\ves. 26x4 T. Adams in Spurgeon' Treas. Dav. 
Ps. X.XXV. 3 Deferred hope faints the heart. <11657 LoVeoay 
A e/f. .(1662) 19s It., faints my industry. 2755 Guthrie 
Christians Gt. Interest (1667) 113 This seriousness breaketh 
the man’s heart, and fainteth the stoutness of it 2858 Mrs. 
OuPHANT Laird of Norlaw III. 175 Too much joy almost 
fainted the heart of the I^Iistress. X87X R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv. 216 Son, whom needs it faints me to launch full-tided 
on hazards. 

' 1 ‘b. To make less, diminish. Obs, rare. 

*599 Marston Sco. Villanie in, viii. 212 With incensing 
touch To faint his force. 

Paint-draw (f?nt|drg), v. [f. Faint a. 'rf 
Dkaw ».] trans. To draw or delineate lightly. 

2728 Savage Bastard 33 You had faint-dra\vn me with a 
form alone, . ' . 

Fainted (f^*nted),///. a. [f. FaintV. + -ed k] 
•ka. Rendered cowardly or timid, fb. Become 
weak or exhausted, c. Fallen into a SRgoonfrare). 

^ c 2500 Mehisine 240 By one only Cowarde 8z feynted herte • 
is sometyme lefte & loste al a hoole werke. a 1533 Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon ]iii. A J false faynted herL 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil, Treat. 124 Why doth none of his gallant nobles re-* 
vive the faynted courage of their Lorde with a new cuppe? 
2642 Milton Apol. Smect, (1851) 296 So reviving to the 
fainted Common-wealth. 2847 Erased s Mag. XXXVI. 32 
There she lies, not fainted . .but like a somnambule. 

tFai’nten, V. Obs. rare^^. [f. FAiKTtr, + 
-EN^.] trans. To make faint, depress, dispirit. 

1612-S Bp. Hall Coniempi., N, T. ii. i, Thou wilt not be 
. .absent, .so long as to fainten the heart. 

Fainter (f/‘'nt9j). [f. Faint «».-{- -erI.] One 
who faints or gives way. 

1826 Scott IVoodst. xxxili, The soldiers chosen for this 
service should be. .no fainters in spirit, 
t Farntfal, a. Obs, [f. Faint sb. or v, + -fdl.] 
Ready to faint ; causing or indicating faintness. 

2589 Fleming Virg. Georg, iti. x8 Faintful? and like to die. 
2590 Greene Orl. Fur, (z86x) 98 Let them stream along my 
faintfull looks. 2504 Lodge JVounds Civ. JVnrv. in Hazi 
Dodsley VII. 19s, 1 feel the faintful dews of death. 

Faint-hea^ (f^’nthajt), sb. and a. [f. Faint 
a, -h Heabt.] a. sh. 

t L The fact or condition of having a faint heart; • 
want of spirit. Obs. 

2580 North Plutarch (1676) 760 They [men] . . through 
faint-heart, and lack of courage, do change their first mind. 
2 . One who has a faint heart ; a coward. 

1870 Daily Neivs 16 Nov., *You are all fainthearts, not 
Frenchmen/ 

"B.c/f. Faint-hearted, timid, spiritless; cowardly. 

2590 ^Iarlowb znd Pt. Tamburl. 111. ii, That coward 
faint-heart runaway. 2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 17 Cowards 
..And faint-heart foolc.s. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
m. 501 O faint-heart thief of love. 

Faint-bearted (f<?hnthauted), a. [f. as prec. 
-f -ED Having a faint heart ; wanting energy, 
courage, or will to carry a thing through ; timid, 
cotvardly. Also absol. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 153 Fe>Tit hertyd, vecors. 2535 
Coverdale 1 Sam. xiii. 7 All the people were fajmtharted 
after him. 2631 Govcc. God’s Arrenos v. xl.^si A few white- 
Hverd, faint-hearted souldicrs. 2723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 17, I find you are faint-hearted, and unfit for our 
trade. 1843 Bethuse Sc. Fireside Star. 54 Young fellows 
like you, are sometimes faint-heart^, 2871 Freeman Worv//. 
Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 145 A fainthearted. .faction soon 
began to show itself among those of higher degree. 

ahsol. <ri6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol.(x6iq) The punish- 
ment threatened. .to the fearful and faint-hearted. 2847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe ^Vks, (Bohn) I. 305 The dis- 
advantages of any epoch exist only to the faint-hearted. 

Hence Pai:nt-Iiea*rtedly adv., in a fainthearted 
manner. ral:nt-liea*rtedness, the quality or state 
of being fainthearted ; timidity, cowardice. 

2580 Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tong. Lascltement..fd\r\t 
hartcdly. .fainthartednesse, x6osBp.Hall 

bledit. ^ Voivs 11. § 76 To findc such faintharlcdncs in my- 
sclfc at thefirst'conccitofdeath. i^x H, M. tr. Erasmus 
Colloq. no But how many Cliristlans dye ver>’ faint- 
heartedly f X753 N, ToRRiAKO Gangr. Sore Throat 60 
A Faint-heartedness, .always accompanies Putrefaction and 
Insensibility. i874MoTLr.v Bamei'eld \l. xi, 26. 
Bafncd..by Ihc faimheanedness of )jU norain.il friends. 
2876 Mrs. WiiiT.s’EY Lights 4- Ins. xi. 220 *Jt is such a. 
responsibility lo take .1 said, faint-heartedly. 

Fainting (fi?‘'ntiq), zdd. sb. [f. Faint v. -h 
-INO k] The action of the vb. Faint. 

1 . A growing feeble or faint-he.Trtcd; depression, 
discouragement. 

e 2400 Destr. Troy i-;936 With falnttyng fc fcblcnc? he fell 
to J»e ground. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. i. L 46 Almost at 
fainting ^'nder The pleasing punishment that women bearc. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Love Unknevm 2 In my fainlings 
I presume your love Will more compile, then help. 
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' 2 , Swooning. 

x6or Holland xix. v. iBThis root . . te.ecampane] 

thus confected is singular good for famtings. 1684 Bunyan 
11.(1879) 776 Fetch something, and give it Mercy., 
to stay her fainting., 1748 Hartley Obscrv. Man. 1. i. 40 
Hence Faintings and Stupors. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tonis C. xxxix. 344, I meant to stop your fainting, 
b. ailrid. in fainiiitg fit, a swoon. 

1702 J. Purcell Chotick{\-i\ji\ 97 Fainting Fits, oraSyn- 
cope, .will ensue. i8z8 Scott F. M. Perth ii, Catharine, . 
was. .recovered from her fainting fit.^ X855 STANLEY intent, 
Canterh. iii. (1857) 128 Often he fell into long fainting fits, 
which his attendants mistook for death. 

' Tainting (f?'-ntig), ppl. d. [f. as prec. + -ING^.] 
That faints, in senses of the verb. 

rSS8_ Phaer yEneid vr. 361 The feble mone doth giue 
sometime a faynting light. 1576 Fleming Panofil. EpUi. 
76 The Senate, whom I perceived in manner fainting .and 
wearie, 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 11. v. 40 That I maykindly 
giue one fainting kisse. ’ 1708 Edm. Smith To Mem. of y. 
Philips in Anderson B. P. VI. 618 The fainting Dutch re- 
motely fire. 1771 Mrs. GniFriTH tr. Viand's Skipivreck 
201 Yes, O Yes ! she replied in an almost fainting tone. 
1771 Hull Sir IV. Harrington (1797) IV. 'i6a We had 
such trembling and almost fainting doings. x8r8 Shelley 
Lett. 10 July, Translating into my fainting and inefficient 
periods, the divine. eloquence of Plato’s Symposium. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Ett^. HI. 239 His eloquence roused the 
fainting courage of hiS brethren; 

Taintingly (ff "ntiijli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a fainting manner ; f feebly, faint-heartedly ; 
like one who is fainting. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. TYCxs letter is not onely 
lamentably indited, but aUo faintingly invented, A. 

Day Eng. Secretary ir. (1625) 108 And albeit he was. .like- 
liest of all other to attaine the victory, yet., he faint- 
ingly withdrew. 1635 Swam Spec. M. ix. § i (1643) 470 
His many knocks cause him . faintingly. to fall. 1839 
Lady Lytton Clieveley (ed. 2) I. vii. 135 Mademoiselle 
began to.. incline her head faintingly towards his shoulder. 
x8^ Ld. Houghton Metn.^ Many, Scenes, Dream in 
Gotidola ^6 .. Faintingly rocked within a lone- 

some cove. 

+ Tai'ntingness.. 06s. [f. as prec. -ness.] 
= Faintness. 

1634-5 BRERETON7'j'ay.(i844)i26Save only a faintingness 
when I came on shore. 

t E*ai*iitise. Obs. Forms; 3-5 feint-, feynt-, 
-ise, -yce, -yse, (4 feutesye, 5 feyntyse), 4-5 
faint-, fant-, faynt-, -es(0, *15(0, -70(0, (4 Sc. 
fayutice, 5 fentyse). [a. OF. faintise, fieiniise 
(mod.F, feiutise) *1 Pr. fieintesa, f. fiaint, fieint 
feigned, sluggish, cowardly: see Faint a.] 

• 1 . Deceit, dissimulation, hypocrisy, pretence. 

1340 Ayettb. 26 Hit wes al fayntise and ypocristc. c 1400 

Desir. Troy 591 Ere he fayne any faintes. 1485 Caxton 
Chas, Gi. st? The kyne. .dysposed hym to receyue baptytn 

• .without fayntyse. 

2 . Feebleness, weakness Cof body or mind) ; 
want of energy, cowardice. Cf, Faintness. With* 
out fiainiUe : without flagging or flinching. ' 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 39 Muche J^ing, Jiat ys eldorc loren 
i>orw feyntyse . . he wann sej)[>e a 3eyn. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 176 Philip withouten faynti^ did alle his 
trauaile. a 1400 Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems 246 For feyntyce fel 
kat fa3're fode, Nakyd he bar hat hard rode To- ward caluery, 
<ri470 Harding Chron, lx.\xi. vili, Thei faught without 
feyntise. .... • 

Paintisll a. [f. Faint a. + -ISH.] 

1 . + a. Rather weak or feeble. Obs. b. Affected 
with a feeling somewhat like that of fainting. 
Also of the feeling itself. 

1667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II. 501 Neither does all 
that sweat make us faintish. 1683 Trvon' iVay to Health 
82 Those Cattel that feed on Gra.s.s are weak and faintish in 
comparison of those, .fed with Hay and Corn. 1767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds I. 224 He continued faintish for some days. 
1834 Landor Wks. 1846 11.267 , 1 wa.x faintish 

at the big squat man. 18485. H. 

(1853^ 288 Charles had a faintish feeling come over him. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro'M. 128 A qualm of faintish sick- 
ness. 

2 . Rather indistinct, hardly perceptible. 

1712 Nereides 35 The Water-Lillies are a faintish sweet, 
17x3 Rowe fane Shores, i, Upon her Cheek a faintish Flush 
was spread. X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. i. 4 Then 
in a faintish, but angry voice, * begone from my door^ X767 
Ehret in Phil. Trans. LVII. 114 The young leaves.. are of 
a faintish green. x866 Carlyle E. Irving in Eentin.^ (1881) 
268 To the Louvre, .got rather faintish good of the pictures 
there. 

PaiutisllZiess (f^^mtijnes). [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being or feeling faintish \ 
a slight tendency to faint. 

1733 Arbuthnot On Air iir. § vii. 48 The sensation of 
faintishness and debility, 1789 W. Buchan Dont. Med. 
(ed, xi) 221 When. .faintishness. .render(s] cordials neces- 
sary, we would recommend good wine. x8x6 Chron.^ in 
Ann. Reg. 575, I felt myself assailed by a kind of faintish- 
ness. 1833 M. Scott Tom Crf«^/^(i859)2o6 While faintish- 
ness encreased so that I could hardly speak. 

Fai-ntive, a. rare-"^. [f. Faint v. + -ive.] 
Ready to faint ; languid. 

<1x8x3 A. Wilson Disconsolate Wren Poet. Wks. (1846) 
96 She poured out her mane, Sae faintive, sae plaintive. 

Farntless, tz. [f. Faint sb. + -less.] Exempt 
from fainting ; unflagging. 

XS93-4 SvvsEsrERProftoflmprisonmetti 323 By faintless 
exercise faire Vertue to maintaine. X664 Pepys Diary (1879) 
XII. 96 Cramp be thou fatntless. 


t Fai'lltlih^, sh. and a. Obs. [f, as prec. -f- 
-LiNG.] A. sh. One who is faint or faint-hearted, 
B. adj. Faint-he.'irted. 

X614 C. B. Ghost of Rich. Ill, Such fayntlings never yet 
were prest with Coyne. ^17x2 Arbuthnot yohn . 5 k// ( 1752) 
82 Thou^art such a faintUng, silly creature. 

t Fai’ntly, a. Obs. [f. Faint a. + -ly i.] . 
Faint in various senses. 

1712 W. Rogers Voy. (17x8) 267 It being but a faintly 
foocL i^x J. Foot Penseroso 11, 69 Hence the spring 
Emits a faintly blush. 

Faintly (fr>*ntli), adv. [f- as prec. + -LY 2 .] 
fl. Feignedly, byway of feint or pretence, de- 
ceitfully. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 152 Code acord to make, 
forsohe fulle fayntlie*. rxaoo Catds Morals x6 in Cursor M. 
App.iv, Fainteiifor tospeKe..is falstd and blame. 1523 Ld, 
Berners Froiss. \. ccxxL 287 Some men of armes passed 
after fayntly. ^ 1548 Hall Chron. 241 Countryes . . by hym 
stollen and faintly conquered. 1741 Middleton CrVrro I.v. 
365 Gabinius. .was forced to. .fight for Pompey at first faintly 
[L. simulate\ and unwillingly, but at last heartily, 

1 2 . In a spiritless manner, like a coward ; timidly. 
1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 10596 Hii fouxte feinteliche, 1387 
TREvrsA/fx^</w(Rolls)Vll. 491 What he bygynne^fresene- 
liche, he forsake'p hif fcyntliche as a womman. ^1400 
Mtlayne 1419 , 1 fro this grete loumee Fayntly fledde a way. 
1580 Baret Alv. W 34X Womantshlie, faintlie, fearefullie, 
muliehritcr. 1643 Denham Coopers H. 285 He faintly now 
declines the fatal strife. 

3. In a weak, feeble, or languid manner ; feebly, 

f 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 372 CrystgoJ> krokedly bysheuy 

Cros wdyr, And feyntty hyt beret>. C1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. 1 . 180 pus moun we se how feyntli we serve to 
Crist, c 1430 6V«t*n (Roxb.) 1617 We! feyntlie she felt 
hir stere. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. c W. de W. 1531) 155 b, Perfec- 
cyon, whiche they slowly & weykly or fayntly desyre. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. Biondxs Erowena 29 Faintly kissing him, 
she breathed out her life. 1699 Damwer Voy, II. i. 16 The 
tide pressing against the stream, tho faintly. 1781 Gibbon 
Dccl. 4 F|^IL xH. 504 Their valiant promise was faintly 
supported in the hour of battle. x66x Athenxum^^ June 
854 Cavour faintly smiled. 

f b. With hesitation, not actively or energeti- 
cally, coldly, half-heartedly. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 153 Feyntly, segniter. 1488 Caxton 
Chasi. Goddes Chyld. 13 Though I wyll but fayntly.. my 
wylle is to wylle perfyghtly. 1548 Hall Chron. 177 They 
set forward the king, and. .brought him to London, .where 
he was fayntly receyved, and febly welcomed. 1627 May 
'Lucan iii, (1635) 356 Brothers faintly would Against brothers 
fight. 17x2 Steele SPect. No. 468 r 3 To praise faintly the 
good Qualities of those below them. X7S6 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 280 Having but Mayow.. faintly on my side. 

4 . In a faint or almost imperceptible degree ; 
very slightly ; in faint tones ; without vividness or 
distinctness. 

X590 Spenser F. Q. hi. v. 24 An arrow, .fayntly fluttering. 
*S 9 S Shaks. yohn iv. ii. 227, I faintly broke with thee of 
Arthurs death. 1695 Blackmore Pr, Arth. lu. 706 Some., 
faintly Blue, 1708 J. Philips Cyder u, The cowslip posies, 
faintly sweet. X781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. 149 The wide 
and stony beds, whose centre ^vas faintly marked by the 
course of a shallow stream.^ 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Client. I. 
420 This salt detonates faintly.^ 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Se. xxxvii. 4j6 Faintly visible to the naked 
eye. 1892 Law TimesXClll. 459/1 'The notice of objection 
is not signed by any elector, but is stamped faintly with a 
stamp signifying that * Richard Mason ’ is the objector, 

b. Hardly, scarcely. Obs. 

1529 Suppiie, to A7Kg-5o Doo not these thinges fayntely 
agree with the sayenge of. .P.au!e the Apostle, 1634 Massin- 
ger Very Woman 11. ii. We have but faintly yet begun our 
journey, 1636 — Bashful Lover iii, iii, My enemy — I can 
faintly call him so. 

Faintness (fe^rntnes), [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being faint. 

1 . The state or condition ofbeing without strength 
or exhausted ; exhaustion, feebleness. 

a 1440 Sir Eglam. 901 For feyntnes sche mygbt not speke 
a worde. 1494 Fabyan Chrotu vi, exevi. 201 He bled so sore 
that for fayntnes he fyll from his horse. 1548 Hall Chron. 
dob, This miserable famyne..encreas3mg so, .that the stout 
souldiour for faintnes could skase welde his weapon. x625 
Hart Anai. Ur. ii. iv. 72 There followeth a, . famtnesse of 
their ioynts. 1672 Sanderson in Walton Life M ij a, A great 
bodily weakness and faintness of spirits, a X717 BlAckall 
JVhs. (1723) I. 63 ’Tis this faintness of their Desire which 
is the Cause of it’s being successless. <11871 Gbote Eth. 
Fragm. i. (1876) 14 The faintness or potency of the feeling. 

fb. iransfi. 

*S 43“4 35 Uen. Vlll, c. 10 For fayntnes of the 

springes, .the accustomed course of the waters, .diminished. 
1548 Hall Chron. 226T0 them he explaned. .thefayntnesse 
& lenenesse of hys treasure, 

c. Of flesh ; Want of firmness or solidity. 

1599 MinsheU Dial. Sp. 4 Eng, (1623) 56 Of this fertilitie 

proceeds the faintnesse of the flesh there. 

2 . The state of being faint in spirit; dejection, 
timorousness ; inertness, slackness, sluggishness. 
Obs, exc. in fiaintness ofi heart, etc. 

X39S Tvx.\v&k Barth. De P. A. xii. xxvii. <1495) 430 For 
his feyntnes and cowardnes the kite is ouercome of a birde 
that is lesse than he. ^1485 DighyMyst. iii. 280 In feyntnes 
1 falter, for his fray fell. 1591 Shaks. z Hen. Vl, iv. i. 107 
The palencsse of this Flower, Bewray’d the famtnesse of 
my Masters heart. 1645 Milton Tetrack, Introd., They 
.. have neglected through famtnesse the onely remedy 
of their suffering.^. 1851 Gavleugs Italy ^s Faintness of 
heart and infirmity of purpose must naturally, .be found in 
so vast a mass. 

3 . The feeling of being faint or ready to swoon. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. «53») 253 downe for 


feyntness and weyknes, 170X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
XX, The faintness is alreacly gone off. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxiv, The faintness which seemed to overpower him. 
X874 Lisle Carr yud. Gtvyntie I. i, 29 Sudden faintnesses 
at the last moment. 

• 4 . The quality or fact of being faint or of feebly 
affecting the senses ; dimness or feebleness (of light, 
colour, outline, etc.). 

X651 Davenant Gondiberi in. iv. 50 It fthe emerald]., 
will, when worn by the neglected wife. Shew when her 
absent Lord disloyal proves, By faintness. X732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. IV. § 8 Littleness or Faintness, .seem to have no 
necessary connexion with greater Length of Distance. 1824 
L. Murray Gram. (ed. 5) I. 40 The faintness of the 
sound of this letter. 18B3 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
ix. 169 The faintness of the gathering twilight. 

Saints (feints), sb. pi. Also 9 feints, [pi. of 
Faint a, (quasW^.).] The impure spirit which 
conies over first and last in the process of distilla- 
tion. Also aitrib. ' 


Fault among Distillers, to allow any of the Faints to run 
among their pure Goods? x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 
Art II. ^80 The latter part of this running being weak, is 
called feints. 1883 J. Gardner Brezver, Distiller etc. v. 
146 The remaining weak spirit that distils over, called faints, 
is caught separately. 

. aitrib. x88o Act 43-4 Vtcf. c. 24 Sched. i, A low wines 
and feints charger must be connected with the still. Ibid. 
24 I 3^Spirits conveyed into a feints receiver. 

Painty (f^i’nti), a. Obs. exc. pod. and dial. 
[f. Faint a. + -y.] 

1 . Faint, sickly, languid,- In later use chiefly; 
Inclined to swoon. 

X530 Tindale Pnre/. P?r/<i:/« Wks, II. 257 Faith waxed 
feeble and fainty. 1586 Cogan Haven Health Ixix. (1636) 
78 If a man use much Saffron, it will make him very fainty, 
X648 Gage West Ind, xvi. (1655) 109, I presently found my 
stomach fainty. 2697 Drydem Virg. Georg. i\. 431 The 
fainty Root can take no steady hold. 2700 — Fables, 
Flower 4 Leaf 381 The fainty knights .. knew not where 
To run for shelter. 2706 Coleridge in Mrs. Sandford T. 
Poole Friends I. 277 It., left me pale and fainty. 

1855 Singleton Virgill.z^$ All hands., their fainty frames 
have flung Upon the earth. 1884 Holland Chester Gloss, 
s.v. Aitch, Fainty aitches are fainting fits. 

2 . Causing or productive of faintness ; sickly. 

2590 T. Watson Eglogve Death Sir F- Walsingkam T07 

Who shall recure th«r feintie maladies? ^ x6oo Abp. Abbot 
Exp. ■ ypnak 602 A faintie sultrie blowing. 2683 Tryon 
Way to Health 86 They are apt to sweat much, whence 
proceeds a fainty Indisposition. 

Hence f Tai’ntiaess. 

1683 Tryon IVay to Health 31 Green Corn or Grass., 
makes such Cattle . . apt to faintyness and Diseases. Ibid. 
5^ Causing a general Faintiness to attend the whole Body. 
Paiple, Sc. var. of Fipple, underlip. 

Fair (fe^i), Forms : 4-5 feire,feyre, 4-7 
fair©, fayre, 5-6 fayer (6 faier), 5-7 fare. 7- 
fair, [a. OF. fieire (mod.F. fioire) « Pr. fieira, 
fiera, fieyra, Sp. fieria, Pg. fieira. It. fiera Lat. 
fieria holiday.] 

1 . A periodical gathering of buyers and sellers, 
in a place and at. a time ordained by charter or 
statute or by ancient custom, (In many cases fairs 
are resorted to for pleasure-seeking as well as for 
business ; and in England they sometimes survive 
merely as gatherings for pleasure.) Often modified 
by prefi-xing other words, indicating the things sold, 
the time of year, or some special object for which the 
fair is held ; as cattle*, cheese-, horse-, rain-, sheep-, 
^\.z,,fair', Easter-, Michaelmas-, suvinicrfiair. 

fz2p2 Britton j. xiv. § 3 Qe 11 facent crier la pes de eux en 
citez. .et en feyres et en marchez.] c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(x8zo) 328 In feire and markette salle i>eke him oute. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. Ck vn. zii Ich wente to J>e faire With 
many fmaner] marchandises. 1489 Ld. Treas. Ace, Scot. 
(1877) I. 119 A blak horss boycht..in the fayre. ^ 1S48 
Hall Chron. 122 b, The faier, on the day of Sainct Michaell 
the Archangeil, kepte in . . the toune of Caen. 2612 Bible 
Transl. Pref. 12 To neglect a great faire, and to seeke to 
make markets aftewards. 2686 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 181 
Ye freemen, .of New Castle. .Requesting a Fare to be kept 
in yt Towne twice a year. 2764 Foote Mayor of G, ii. 1, 
Has he not. .made himself the fool of the fair. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. a) HI. 272 Where the King grants a fair or 
market, the grantee shall have . . a court of record. 1841 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 327 Each has its market day, 
and its annual fairs and festivals. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle 
.Lett. II. 315 A mere cattle-fair; no booths with toys and 
sweeties. 2870 E. Peacock /?/r(/'5/7V/. II. 145 Thesummer 
fair had long gone by. 

b. pbr, A day after the fair : too late. 

2548 Hall Chron. 218 b, Adaie after the faire, as the com- 
mon proverbe saieth. 2676 Etheredge Rian of Modem, i» 
You came a day after the fair. 2882 P. Pvszgt.eki.'o R ecreat. 
Lit. Mag. (1883) 55 It. .would be the day after the fair.^ 

C, iransfi. Applied to a ^ bazaar or collection 
of goods to be sold to raise money for a charitable 
purpose. Chiefly in fiancy-fiair (see Fancy a. i d), 

church-fair (U.S.). . « . v u 

1876 W. A. Butler Mrs. LimbeVs Raffle u x8 A church 
fair, or any fair, in fact, always seems to me like a contn\ ance 


goings., going to a fair; fair-keeper, (a) one 
fvho has f sta“ll. etc., at a fair; (^) an officer 
charged with the maintenance of order at a fair. . 
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■ j86» H. Marryat y^nr in Sweden II. 385 On the village* 
green stand moss-grown *fair-booths. 15^ Grafton C/fw:. 
II. 431 He..tooke thetowne ofPepleson their *fayre day. 
1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 122 The Prince of Princes . . went 
through this Town, .upon a Fair-day. xyyx Wesley yjntU 
18 June, It being the fair-day. 1801 Bloomfield Rural T. 
(1802) 6 Many a kind "'‘Fair-going face. 1851 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Casa Gnidi iVtndcnvs 123 The world .. has growm A Fair- 
going world. x88x .Fc/zt? 9 July 3/1 The Munster pig buyers 
have peremptorily refused to buy on the *fair-ground of Sir 
Henrj' Becher. 1708 Lend. Gas. No. ^398/3 The *Fair- 
heepers resorting to the Two Fairs held in . . Bristol. 1864 
A. McKay IHsl. Kilntariiock 106 The guard, or * fair- 
keepers . were .supplied wth ale, etc., at the expense of the 
town. XS77-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 21/2 The. .*fairlike 
markets.. kept in Dublin. 1705 Sporting Afa^. V. 39 A 
battle was fought in the '‘fair-place. 1657 Keeve GocT s Plea 
166 Merchandize . . is the Nations Head-ser>’ant . . senP’OUt 
to all the earth, as to a generall Market, and *fairstead to 
buy her provisions. 14^ in Eng. Gilds (1870) 384 In the 
*feyre tyme ij d. 1602 Carew Convwall 122 a, Camelford, 
a market and *Fayre (but not faire) towne. 

Fair a. and sb?- Forms : a. i feeder, 

(fsB5ir), 2 Orin. fa55err, (3 feeler, -i3er, -ir, 
fa3er, fairer, feijerl, 2-6 ieir, -yr, feier, -yer, 
5-7 faire, -yr(e, 5 feire, -yre, 3-6 faier, -yer, (5 
fayir), 4-7far(e, 2-fair. i 3 . 2-3 veir, (3 vae3er, 
v^er, veiejer), 3-4vair, -yr. [Com. Teutonic: 
OE. fagcr = OS. fagavy OHG. fagar, ON", fagr 
(Sw., 'Da.. fager\ Goth, OTeiit. "^fagro^z^ 
A. adj. (In all the older senses formerly used 
antithetically with fotil. This is now ohs. or arch. 
exc. with the sbs. weatkc}'^ ??icafis.) 

I. Beautiful. 

1 . Beautiful to the eye ; of pleasing form or ap- 
pearance ; good-looking, Phrases, Lair io see 
(arch.) ; fair and free (obs. or arch.). 

No longer in colloquial use: in literature ver>’ common, 
but slightly arch, or rhetorical. 

a. of persons ; chiefly with reference to the 
face ; in mod. use, almost exclusively of women. 
Also of the body or its parts. 

c 888 K. i^LFRED Jioeth. xxxii. § 2 Swa fae^er swa swa Aid- 
blades, .waes. a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen, 457 Ob-Sast he Adam 
xearone funde..and his wif somed, freo fegroste. czzoo 
Ormin 6392 patt an wass swipe fa33err wif. ^1205 Lay, 3886 
He wes wis he wes fcir. Ibid, 25303 pa ueiesereste wifmen. 
c X2S0 Gen. 4- Ex. 26^9 So faijer he was on to sen. x*97 R. 
Glouc. (1724! 66^Fairor womman nas po non. Ibid. 556 
Vairore foie ne mijt be, pan wip him was pere. a 1300 Cur- 
sor M. 4223 (Cott.) Ioseph..wa.s fre and feir. Sir 

Beues 538 Ne non, so faire limes hade ! ^ c 1385 Chaucer L. 
G. ly. 613 Cleo/>atraSy Sche was fayr as is the Rose in May. 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. v. xviii. (149s) 121 Yf the 
chj’nne be proporcyonale to the foreheed, it makyth it fare. 
a 1400-50 Ale.vander 6oi pe fax on his faire hede was ferly 
to schawe. CX435 Torr. Portugal My dowghttyrgente 
That ys so feyer and fre. 1548 Hall Chron, x66b, In this 
trobleous season .. was y« quene delivered at Wesimynster 
of a fayre sonne. 1553 T. Wilson Tv / z<r 4 (1580) 40 A Gentle- 
woman . . faire of bodie. x6o* Shaks. Bam. 1. i. 47 That 
Faire and Warlike forme. 1667 Milton P, L. tv. 324 The 
fairest of her Daughters Eve. 2697 Dryden Virg, Georg. 
IV. 760 His Head, from his fair Shoulders torn. x8io Scott 
Lady o/L. ir. xxv, Of stature fair, x83a Ten.nvson Sisters^ 
The carl was fair to see. 1864 — Aylmer's F. 68t Fair as 
the Angel that said ‘ Hail ! * 

Ji^. 1871 R. B, Vaughan Life T, Aguinas II, 639 The 
noblest and fairest spirits of beautiful, wicked Athens. 

h. Applied lo women, as expressing the quality 
characteristic of their sex. So, The fair sex ( = Fr, 
le bean se,xd)t « frif one. 

1:1440 York Myst. xlvL 259 Ifwebyndeouste pat faire one 
in ferenowc. xS99MiNSHEui?//r/. Sp.fr Eng. (1623)5 What 
from our faire neighbour? YeaSir. Well.. they are from a 
cleanly woman. 1638 Baker tr.Bfl/cflc’jAr//. II. 92, 1 . .can 
by no mcanes approve the ambition of your fayre neighbour. 
[1665 Boyle Ocens. Rejl. v. ix. (1675) 329 Persons of tlic 
fairer sex.) 17x1 Siiaftf.sd, Charac. (1737) I. 331 The con- 
fessing lover, .ascribes all to the bounty of the fair-one. 
sjzSAdv. Caf>t. R. Boyle 48 A Note., which my fair Corre- 
spondent had taken Opportunity of leaving. X73X Berkeley 
Alcifihr. II. § 24 The fair sex have now nothing to do but 
dress and paint. 1798 Ferriar lllnstr. Sterme v. 155 My 
fair readers must excuse me. x8oo Med. ^nil. 111 . 442 
'J'hese mcLincholy cases. .spread a general alarm over a 
considerable district among the fair sex. 1835 A. Cunningham 
*trei Sheet 4- Flowing Sea ' 10 O for a soft and gentle wind ! 
1 heard a fair one cr>% 

ahsol. with plural sense. 

X700 Dryden Fables, Cock 4 Fox 624 VTiat will not Beaux 
attempt to please the Fair? 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav.Sp. 
4- Pert, xviii, At church, .the fair carr>* the appearance of 
saints. 

c. of abstractions personified. 

X7M PoiT. Dune. IV. 24 There, siript, fair Rhct’ric ban- 
guidi’d on the ground. 1750 Gray Elegy, Epitaph j. Fair 
science frown’d not on his humble birth. X764 Golosm. 
Trav. 365 Fair Freedom, taught . . to feel The rabble's 
rage. 

f d. used in courteous or respectful address. 
<^1350 Will. Palertte 4596 Fntrc fader, bl mi feip folill 5e 
MTou^ten. f xi5od/rr//«9 Ffeiresuster ye ought not to come 
in this place, ibid. 15 F^'re sonc, for youre sake shall I sufilr 
the dein. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/3 Ha faire sires he was 
but late byheded. 1530 I’alscr. 2t8/a Fayrcaj-r, beau sire. 
XSM ORArroN Chron. JJ. eoj Ye be welcome fayre sister, 
with niy fa>Tc Nepliew your sonne. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
V. ii. 310 Faire .sir, God sauc 5*011. 

•j-o. of animaU, Hence in Hunting use applied 
distinctively to a roebuck of the fifth year. Obs. 

f xi»o Bestiary 734 Panter is an wilde dcr. Is non faircre 
cn wcrlde her. 13BJ WvcuF yer. xlvi. -o The she calf fair 


andshapli Egipt. i486 Bk.S/.A/bev/s Avj b, This Is a fayr 
hawke, 1535 Coverdale yudges v. xo Ye that ride upon 
fayre Asses. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 401 A sea Gull 
among a sort of faire swannes. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
I. I In it [the flea) are two'fair eyes. -1728 Pope Dwhc. 11.41 
A partridge plump, ful!-lbd and fair. 1820 Scott Abbot 
i, The fairest herd in the Halidome. 

f. of inanimate things. 

Bemvulf 773 On hnisan ne feql faeser foldbold. 

Lamb. Horn. 25 He. .bi6 al swa is an eppel iheoweS, he bio 
wi 3 -uten feire and frakcl wiS-innen. c X20o Trin. Coll. Horn. 
x8s A faier bode inne to wunien. CX290 S. Eng, Leg. I. 
48/42 A fayr wode in deprsete. a 1300 Cursor z)/, 22511 
(Cott.) pe sun . . es {>e fairest on to ioke at middai-time. 
c 1340 Ibid. 2468 (Trin.) A . . fair cuntre pe flom ran pour3e 
feire to se. a 1400-50 Alexander 1541 On hj's heued a 
bqge fair mj’ter. 1495 Act sx Best, YU, c. 26 Preamb., 
Divers lenementes and feier places bildtd ther, 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 46 He brynge forth euery j'ere faj're 
floures. 1548 Hall Chron. 87 The faj're tonne of Com- 
paigne. 15^ Shaks. Tain.Shr. Induct, i. 46 Carrie him. . 
to my fairest Chamber- 1658 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 324 He 
hath already a fa^'re and large pew in the church. 17x0 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 88 He presented his 
Majesty with a fair guilt Cup. 1719 Du Foe Crusoe (1858) 
422 The same wicker work, but much fairer. 1799 Wordsw. 
'She dwelt* Wks. (1888) 115/1 A violet. .Fair as a star, when 
only one Is shining in the sky- 1808 Scott Marm. i. i, 
T\yeed's fair river, broad, and deep. 18x9 Shelley Cenci 
V. iv. 104^ Awakening earthquake, o'er whose couch Even 
now a city stands, strong, fair and free. 1842 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Ingot. Penance, The Ingoldsby lands are broad 
and fair.^ 1849 Ruskin Set'. Laittps vi. § 20. 182 A fair 
building is. .worth the ground it stands on. 

g. of appearance, visible qualities, arrangement, 
etc. 

c XX75 Cott. Horn. 219 Hi alle wurSon awende of han fe^re 
hiwe, c 1340 C«riz>ry)/. 4225 (Trin.) J>i godenes & pi feire 
hew. rx4oo Rom. Rose 3613 As faire semblaunt thanne 
shewed heme..Asafomdiddehe. 1535 Coverdale yuditk 
xvi, 7 ludith .-.with hir faj're bewtye hath discomfited him. 
x563SH0TE/frc/HV. Diij b,Ye may findeafaire diminishing 
as r have said before. x8Ag Miss Braddon Rupert Godwin 
Li. 1 The Captain and his wife were both in the fairest prime 
of middle age. 

h. In various plant names, as Pair Bays, 
Grass, the Goose-grass {Poteniilla anserine!) ; 
Pair in sight, the Blue-bell. See also Kaiu maid. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxui. 175 These floures [Blue bells) 
be now called Fayre in, sight. 1884 Miller Plant-n, 42/2 
Fair Grass, or Fair Days, Potentilla anserina. 

f 2 . Of sounds, odours, etc. : Agreeable, delight* 
ful. Obs. 

a 1000 Csedmon’s Exod. 566 iGr.) Sennas stodon onfegeme 
sweg. 13. . E. E. Allit. P, A. 46 A fayr reflayr jet fro hit 
Hot. 

f 3 . Desirable, reputable. Oh. 

CX380 Wvclif.^vX Irh. III. 144 FfejTe hit is to haue a 
son. exsSS Chaucer Prot. 212 (Harl. MS.) He hadde 
i-made many a faire mariage. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xxii. 
28-9 To be catd aknyght is fair.. To be cold a kyng is 
fairour. 2650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vii. 134 His two sons who 
slew him, got exile., too fatrarewawl for so foul a Patricide. 
x6^ Etkereoge Man of Mode ir. ii, E’ne Jet him go, a fair 
riddance, 

b. Of an amount, an estate, fortune, etc. : Con- 
siderable, ‘ handsome ’, liberal. 

a 1240 Ureisttn in Cott. Horn, 199 pu scbalt me a.ueir dol 
of heoueriche blisse. 1642 R. Carpenter Experience iv. 
xii. 172 The imagmation,.performcth a faire deale more in 
the Table, than the painter. 1654 Sir £. Nicholas in 
B. /’rt/erf (Camden) II. 88 A faire fortune is come to our 
countryman Sir Chi. Wrey. 1848 Macavlay Bist. Eng. 11 . 

1 12 Scotland, since her sovereigns had succeeded to a fairer 
inheritance, had been independent only in name. 2859 
JcPHsoN Brittany xviii. 289 Giles, to whom a fair heritage 
was no less agreeable than a fair wife. 

+ 4 :, Of language, diction ; Elegant. Hence 
fah' speaker. Obs. 

CX380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif 141 If bise 
[antichrist’s! clerkis cunne speke fayre laljme. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R, xv. Ixviii, (1495) 514 Men of Grccia were 
fayr and moost grete spekers. CX425 Wyntoun Croti. ix. 
Prol, 10 To tret a matere in fare Dyte. r 1440 Promp, Parv. 
146 Fayre spekar, orator. 1477 Earl Rivers tCaxton) 
Dictes 145 It was .. translated into right good and fayr 
englissh. 

5 ^. Of external manifestations, words, promises : 
Attmetive or pleasing at Ihc first sight or hearing; 
specious, plausible, flattering. 

a xooo Ccedmon's Gen. 899 (Gr.> Me nxdre besu'ac . . purh 
fejir word, aitoo Vices Virtues (1888) zi Ic habbe 
beswiken min cmcristcn mid faire wordes. a 1300 Cursor \ 
M, 24824 (Cott.) Wit hightes fair he wan pair will. 1362 
Lancl. P. PL A, 11. 23 Fauuel with feir spcche hap broust 
hem to-gedcre. c 1400 Latt/rands Cirurg. 173 He mole 
be war pat faire biheste ne vcyn glorie ne coveitise ne 
bigile him not. 1473 Warkw*. C/i»w. 7 By fajTc spcche . . the 
K^'ngc scaped oute of the Bisshopp5*s handcs. Starkey 

England \x. ii. 191 By hj’s d>'Ssyniulatj*on and rare wordys 
[he) was inlertejTij’d in a long sutc. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
IJ. 17 A fayre speaker, and a deepc dissembler.^ i6xx Bible 
Cal. vi. 12 Many, .desire to make a faire shew in the flesh. 
1653 H. More Antid. Ath, iii. ix. (17x2) X15 A fair Talc 
was made to the Pastor of the Parish, x^s Congreve 
Love for Lot'e iv. xiii, After all your fair speeches and 
kissing, and hugging. 1873 Burton Bist. Scot. V. Ivi. 125 
He has fallen away from all his fair promises. 1875 Jowim* 
Plato fed, 2) III. 604 The Sophists have plenty of brave 
words and fair devices, 

b. Trcu'crh. 

X47X (w Fain*?, zbj. ciSjxGASCtsxcs^Frsiites Warre 
Wks. 154 Fayre wonicsmake foolcs fajme. 1593 DitA\*TON 
Idea Hx, * F.iir words make fools', rcplicth he again. 1676 
W vaiERLEV PL Dcater\, iii. Fair words butter no cabbage. 


FAIR. 

II. 6. Of complexion and hair; Light as op- 
posed to dark. 

App. not ofverj’ carlj* origin. In the context of our first 
quot, ‘ brown ’ and * foul ’ are treated as equivalent. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 34 b, I shall marrie a faire 
w'oman..a browne woman. 1554 J. Wallis in Songs 4* 
Balt. (Roxb. i860) 146 [Women are] Fearare than the flower 
delyce, Ruddye as the rose. 160.^ Shaks. i. iii. 291 
Your Son-in-law is farre more Faire then Blacke. ax66x 
Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 392 Negroes have their beau- 
ties as well as fair fblk. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 58 
Are Violets not sweet, because not fair? 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) II. 232 in all regions, the children are born 
fair, or at least red. 1803 Med. yml. X. 547 Persons w’ho 
have the fairest skin. 1864 Tennyson Aylmeds F. 193 His 
[face]. .Sear’d by the close ecliptic, was not fair. 

III. Free from blemish or disfigurement. 

I 1 7 . Of fruit, flesh, etc. : Sound, free from disease 
I or specks. Obs. 

^ c xepo Lanfrand s Cirurg. 93 J>e fleisch is maad fairer pan 
it was tofore. ^1450 Two Cookery-bks. 83 Take faire rawe 
; parcellj'. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (i 63 i) 165 The 
fairest may be kept for Seed, as before of Carrots. X67X 
Eng, Rogue IV. xi. 204 [Street cry] Fair Orange^, — Fair 
Lemons, c 1770 Mrs. Glasse Compl. Confectioner 6 Take 
the fairest and firmest pippins. 

8 . + a. Of things in general : Clean, unsoiled, 
unstained. Of paper: Not ’written upon, un- 
used. Obs. 

c X420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 39 Put hit in'cofjms pat bene 
fayre. c 1450 Two Cookery-hks. 82 Put pe pork on a faire 
spitte. 1552 Bk. Com. Pi'ayer Communion, A fayre while 
lynnen clothe. x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mcch. xxxvi. 
(1682) T42, I took a fair glass siphon. X703 M. Martin IF. 
Islands Scot. 278 They [the bones] >vere fair and di*)'. 1737 
Wf-sley Wks. (1872) 1 . 46 A paper book ; all the leaves 
thereof w'ere fair, except one. x8oo Herschel in Phil. 
Trans. XC. 529 The vanes are covered wdth a piece of fair 
white paper. 

b. Of water : Clean, pure. Now rare, f Of 
colour : Clear, not cloudy. 

CX340 Cursor M. 20212 (Fairf.) Ho . . w'asshed hir bodi in 
faire water, c 1440 Douce RIS, 55 fol, 10 Bray hem in a 
morter small w'ith feyre water. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Ifusb. 111. (15861 121 Most Bullockes . . desire a faire cleere 
water. 1655 Culfepper Riverius i. xi. 42 Fair water may 
suffice to wash the Feet. 1663 Gekbier Counsel 108 As red 
as the fairest Vermilion. 1669 Stukmy Mariner's Mag. v. 
65 Gun-powder of a faire Azure . , colour is very good. X727 
A. Hamilton New Acc.E.lnd. II. xxxvi, 43ADishofRicc 
boiled in fair Water. 1756 Burke Suht. 4- B. m. xvii, The 
colours of beautiful bodies must not be dusky or muddj*, but 
clean and fair. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxxvi, A glass of fair 
water, 1858 O, W. Hoiirzs Aut. Brenkfd. {1^83)3 The 
rinsings, .spoil a draught of fair water, 

c. Of handwriting : Neat, clear, legible. Fair 
copy : a transcript free from corrections. Cf, 
Clean a, 3 c. See V aiu-copy. 

1697 Dampier Ycy. (169B) I. 355 This Letter was written 
in a very fair hand. 1709 HzAnuB Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 228 A fair copy of the Statutes. x8z8 Colebrooke Misc, 
Ess. (1873) I. 518 Let him appoint, as scribe, one .. whose 
hand-wnting is fair, etc. 1844 Dickens Mart, CAtts. 1 , A 
fair copy of his draft of the catalogue. 

d. Phrase. Cf. Clean 3 d. 

1562 J, Hcyu'Ood Prow 4- Epi^. (1867) 64 Except hir 
maidc shewe a fayre paire of heele.s. 1630 Wadsworth 
Sp. Pilgr, vVil. 83, I shewed them a faire paire ofheeles. 

©. Of a line, curve, or surface : Free from rough- 
nesses or irregularities ; smooth, even. Now chiefly 
iVaut. 

i486 Bk. SI. Alban's D y b, Take a tame hfalarde and set 
hym in a fayr playn. 1S77 B. Googe Heresbach's Hmb, 1. 
(1586) 42 b, The floore must be fayre and smoothe made. 
0x830 Krtdiut. Nnz'ig. (Weale) 117 /Vz/?-, a term to denote 
the evenness or regularity of a cur\'e or line. x888 Loncf. 
in Scrihn. Mag, HI. 424 Fair surfaces have fallen into 
neglect nowadaj's, our present fancy being for. .wrinkled or 
blotchy surfaces. 

9 . Of character, conduct, reputation : PTee from 
moral stain, spotless, tmblemished. Also in phrase 
to stand fair. 

cxns Lamb. Bom. 137 /Euric mon be IcdeS feir lif and 
clene. c 1200 Trin. Coll, Bom. 85 Manic .sivo ledden here 
lif bat le biginninge was fair, and te middcl fnirere, and te 
ende alre fairest, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 14 Atlrik 
was,. a duke of faire fame. 1676 Hale Contempt, i. 47 A 
quiet, serene, and fair Conscience, a 1704 T. Brown Ttoo 
Oxford Scholars Wks. *730 I. 6 The poor painful priest 
standing fair in the Opinion of the neighbourhood. 1734 
Earl Oxford In Swifis Lett, (1768) IV 64 'Iliis person . . 
had the fairest and most unexceptionable character. 18x9 
Shelley Cenct iiL i. 293 M5* fair fame. 1892 F. Hall in 
Natiott (N.y.) LV. 411/2 To the detriment of his fair fame. 

10 . Of conduct, actions, arguments, methods : 
Free from bias, fraud, or injustice ; tquiiable, legi- 
timate. Hence of persons : Equimhle; not taking 
undue advantage; disposed to concede cver>’reason- 
ableclaim. Ofobjects: That may be legitimately 
aimed at; often in fair game, fig. Sec Fair and 
SQUARE, Fair trade. 

CX340 Cursor M. 13B17 iTrin.) po dedcs to vs }x not faire 
fX43S Torr. Portugal 786 Were that feyer. To make an 
crlles. sonc ii^'n Eyer? X64X J. Jackson True Evnng. T. 11. 

95 ’Hie fat dalfc. Whereby, in a faire parabollcail inter- 
pretation, is meant.. Christ Inmsclfc. 1647 Sir F. Niciioias 
in A”. Papers (Camden) 1 . 77 L. C. doubts not of I..0. Bruces 
faire dealing. j68o Otway Orphan tit. t 811 'Hie fair 
Hunter’s cheated of his Prej*. 2690 Lockk I/um l/ud. in. 

X. (1695^ 287 .As fair a Man, as be.. who sells several 'niings 
under the same Name. 1748 Hartli y Observ. Man i. iii. 
27S Words which have the fairest Kiglit to each Class 1790 
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Paley Horse Paitv, Rom, li. is rendered a fair subject 

of presumption. x8t6 Rcktham CArcsiom. 296 In that cha. 
racter it becomes fair game for ridicule. 1839 T. Attwood 
Sf. in Ho. Com. 14 June, They only ask for a fair day's 
wages for a fair day’s work. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Jsng. 
I. 567 The king . . would fall by fair fighting and not by 
murder. 1854 H, Rogers Uss. 11. i. 10 The fairest of all 
conti-oversial antagonists. 1870 Max Muller Sc. Kelis. 
(1873) 150 iiotcy It is but fair . . to state. 1885 Lnxu Times 
28 Mar. 388/2 A fair account should be given. x886 Pail 
Mall G. Oct. 3/2 ‘ Fair houses i.e. firms where the rules 
of the Union are followed. 

b. Of conditions, position, etc. : Affording an 
equal chance of success ; not unduly favourable 
or adverse to either side. Phrase, A fah" field and 
710 favour. 

17XX Puckle Club 22 note^ Supposing both box and dice 
fair, gamesters have the peep, eclipse, thumbing. 1771 
Frakklin Auiohiog. Wks. 1840 I, 60, I was now on a fair 
footing with them. 184$ James A. Hell I. vii. 143 That 
would not matter if the ground were fair. 1883 E. Pennell* 
Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 202 He. .asked only for a fair 
field and a clear course. 

C. Fair play: upright conduct in a game; equity 
in the conditions or opportunities afforded to a 
player; transf. upright conduct, equitable condi-. 
tions of action generally. 

1595 Shaks. Jokn V. i. 67 Sh.all we vpon the footing of 
our land. Send fayre-play*orders, and make comprimise. 
Ibid. V. ii. 118 According to the faire-play of the world, Let 
me haue audience. X630 R. Johusod s'Kin^. ^ Commiu. 
A ij b, Some . . name him when they quote him ; and (hats 
faire play. 1669 Marvell Corr. cxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 11. 287 
To give the fairest play to him. 1744 Berkeley Let. Tar* 
vjater § 21 Give^ this medicine fair play. 1824 Scott Red* 
gauntlet xx, Fair play’s a jewel. X844 Disraeli Coningshy 

IV. V, To prevent his fine manners having their fair play. 
x83a C. M. Yonce Unknosun to Hist, xxxvi, Fear of the 
future shut his eyes to all sense of justice and fair play. 

11. Expressing moderate commendation : Free 
from grave objection ; of tolerable though not 
highly excellent quality; ‘pretty good*. Of 
amount or degree : Adequate though not ample ; 

‘ respectable 

[179s Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 317 The course Laken by the 
enemy often becomes a fair rule of action,! x86o Tyndall 
Glac. I. xviil. X33 Fair glacier work was now before us. 1870 
Lubbock Orig. Civilis. ii. (1:875) 37 Veiy fair drawings of 
animals. 1873 Black Pr. ‘Ihule xxiii. 385 A pretty fair 
notion of what had happened. ^ 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
304 Edward the Sixth, was a fair scholar in both the classical 
languages. X87S Hamerton InUll. Life x. v. 388 A person 
in fair health. x8. . R. Kipling Raihoay Folk 56 A fair 
number of old soldiers. 

b. In school reports, marking a passable degree 
of excellence. 

x86x V. Lushington in If’orkiug Men's Coll. Mag. 149 
Power to refuse the required certificate of schoobaltenaance, 
unless the school is ‘ fair' for the purpose intended. 

I*V, Favourable ; benign ; unobstructed. 

12. Of the weather : Favourable, not wet or 
stormy. Also with some notion of sense i : Fine, 
bright, sunny. Now sometimes contrasted with 
fine^ as ‘ the weather was fair, but not fine *. 

c 1*05 Lay. 7594 Heo hasfden swiSe fair weder, c 1450 Si, 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1077 His seruands on a day fayre Bare 
him with oute to lake he ayre. 1335 Coverdale Ecclus. iiu 
13 Thy synnes also shall melt awaye, like as the yse in y* 
fayre warme wether. x6ix Bible Matt. xvi. a It will be 
faire weather: for the skie is red. ax67X R. Bohun Fisc. 
Wind 111 At Surat, Malabar . . and that coast of India, is 
the fair season till March. 17x3 Berkeley Ess. Guardian 

V. Wks. III. x6i Fair weather is the joy of my soul. 1781 
CowPER AntuThelypthora. 71 October .. mild and fair as 
May. 1867 OuiDA C. Castlemaine (1879) 6 The morning 
was fair and cloudless. 

+ b. Fair day, daylight « Bkoad day, day- 
light. 

c 1450 Merlin 610 It was than feire day. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. cclxv. 392 It was faire day or he coude get into 
the right waye. 1603 Knolles / fwA (1621) 308 It 

was yet scarce fair day, when . . the armies . . began again 
the battell. 160$ Shaks. Lear iv. vii. 52 Where am I ? Faire 
daylight? 

c. fig. ; esp. in phrases, f To make fair xueather 
io, with : to curry favour with, f To make it fair 
with ; to deal complaisantly with. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks, III. 36$ Crist . . wolde not make 
it fair wih ordris. 1598 Marston Pillanic i. 139 
Ixion makes faire weather vnto love. 1625 Bacon 
Friendship (Arb.) 173 Frendship maketh indeed a faire Day 
in the Affections, from Storme and Tempests. ^ 1687 R. 
L'Estrance Ansiv. Piss, s The Roman Catholiques are 
making Fair Weather with the Dissenters. 1866 Crump 
Banking ix. 217 For fair weather the Act of 1844 works. 

13. Of the wind : Favourable to a ship*s course, 
•f* To come fair.: to become favourable. 

<rx384 Chaucer H. Fame 1967 Of faire tvj’ndes and eke of 
tempestes. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 11. ii. 123 The wind sits 
fair for news to go to Ireland, 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trnv. 
(1677) 386 So soon as the wind came fair aboard away we 
went. X790 Beatson Nav. <5 Mil. Mem. 374 To proceed., 
with the first fair wind. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia 1 A fair 
wind . . soon brought us close to our destination. 

14. Giving promise of success ; ‘ likely to suc- 
ceed* (J.) ; likely, promising, advantageous, suit- 
able. Of a star, omen ; Propitious. Phrases, 
+ 7o he, seem, stand fair for, or io with inf. ; To 
be in a fair way •^ofio: to have a good chance 
of (doing, obtaining, or reaching something). 

*375 BarbourAVhccxvh. 837 To se quhethir fayr war him 


till To ly about the toun all still, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1x19 
Now fraist we before how fairest wille be. c 2550 Lloyd 
Treas. Health (1585) 8 Ther is no belter . . nor no fayrer 
cure. X588 Shaks. L* L. L. iv. i. 10 A stand where you 
may make the fairest .shoote. 1596 — Merck. V. 11. i. 20 
Your selfe . . stood as faire As any commer . . For my affec* 
lion. x6q3 Knolles Hist. Turks (X621) 113 They. . let slip 
that so faire an opportunilie. <ex6x8 Raleigh Ess. (1650) 
E V, The Caliphes..obteined..amighty Empire, which was 
in faire way to have enlarged. 164* Rogers xi 

Many more., who might seeme faire for it [the grace of 
God]. x6ss Sm E._ Nicholas in H. Papers (C.amden) II. 
197 Cardinal Francisco Barbarini is belieued to stand fair 
to be elected pope, i66g Baxter Call to Unconverted iv’, 
How fair you are for everlasting salvation. 1676 Wiseman 
Surg. V. ix. 386, 1 presently looked for the jugular veins. . 
opened the fairest, and took awTiy . .a dozen ounces of blood. 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr, I. 29, I once was, as I thought, fair for 
the Ccelestial City. 1683 Dryden Find. Dk. of Guise, The 
first play I undertook was the Duke of Guise, as the fairest 
way. .of setting forth the rise of the late rebellion, X757 
Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 563 The crown, 
to whjch he had such lair pretensions. ^ 1814 D. H. O'Brien 
Captiv, Escape 101 Being at last in ^ fair way of suc- 
ceeding, c 1820 Shelley Homers Hymn to Castor 20 Fair 
omen of the voyage. 1822 — Trium, 0/ Life 256 The star 
that ruled his doom was far too fair. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 551 A fair prospect of reaching their destination, 
fb. A fair day: success in battle, Ohs. 

1548 Hall C/ttvn. 76 b, A famous victory and a faiTe daie. 
1550 Crowley IFay to Wealth 602 The Egiptians thought 
to haue had a faire day at them. 2600 Holland Livy vi. 
xxxii. 239 They (the Romans! .. were but only in some 
good hope of having a fair day of their enemies. 

f e. To have the fairer {of ) : to get the better 
or upper hand of Ohs. 

*375 Barbour Erttce x. 77 Thair ennymyes Had all the 
fayrer off the fycht. ^1400 Destr. T/vy 6882 J>e troiens 
. . h® fairer of h® fyght in pe feld had. Ibid, 7990 If it falle 
me by fortune the feirer to haue. 

16. Of a means or procedure, and of language: 
Gentle, peaceable, not violent, f Of the coun- 
tenance : Benignant, kindly, f Of death : Easy, 

' natural * ; without violence. 

Inffir means the adj. can also have the sense 10, and 
sometimes has a mixed sense. 

x34(y-7o A/ey. <5- Find. 45 He wolde fare wih his folk in 
a faire wise To bi-holden here horn & non harm wirke. 1548 
HALtChron. T76Determining€itherbyforceorfayre meanes, 
to brine their purpose to a conclusion. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
TurksltSis) ttSt With a faire countenance, and a majestie 
full of mildnesse .. hee .. sought to appease them, /bid. 
1332 To seduce men either by force or faire persuasion. 
x8m B, Harris ParivaFs Itvn Age lot Ferdinand . . thouglit 
it nis duty to draw, either by fair meanes or foul, all his 
Subjects to the Roman Catholick Relicion. 2672 Milton 
Samson 683 Not only dost .. remit To life obscur'd, which 
were a fair dismission. <ri68oHiCKERmciLL/fiV. Whiggism 
Wks, (1716) 1. 74 The Lord Treasurer Weston dyed of his 
fair death, flying beyond Sea. 1703 Maundrell yonm. 
Jems. (1732) 9 Try first by fair means. 2704 J. Logan in 
Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem. IX. 202, 1 have used both fair and foul 
words. 1832 Lander Adv. Niger 1. in. x6o They. .en- 
deavoured to obtain her by fair means. 

16. Free from obstacles; unobstructed, open. 

15*3 Fitzherb. Hush, § 19 The waye is lyke to be fayre 

and dr>'e. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 60 A faire 
breach for the Christians to enter. 1622 Bacon lien. V/l 
X2 Left faire to interpretation eyther way. 1665 Boylk 
Occas. Kefl. Table of Contents, His horse stumbling in 
averj’ fair way. 1670 Nardorouch Jrtil. InAcc.Scv. Late 
Voy,(sjis'< 1 . 79 Keep the South-shore in fair view. x68a 
Bunyan Holy v. They made a fair retreat. 17x2 W. 
Rogers Foy, 49 Go out on the other side . . which I think : 
is the fairest Outlet. 2768 J. ^\’Royi Narrative 10 The sea 
making a fair breach over her. x8i6 J. Wilson City of 1 
Plague HI. iv. Keep back .. so that each man may have A ! 
fair view of the pit, 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 12 The 
fairest though farthest way about is the nearest way home. 

17. Open to view, plainly to be seen, clear, dis- 
tinct. Now chiefly dial. 

XS77 B. Gooce Hereshaelts Husb. iv. (1586) 157 b. The 
white . . are alwaies the fairest marke in a Hawke, or a 
Bussardes eie. 1633 P. Fletcher /r/. v, Fair on 
the face [Godl wrote the index of the mind. 166$ Boyle 
Occas. Rejl. iv. xix. (1675) 282 The fairer and wider Marks 
that may be hit in many places. 1671 Grew Aiiat. Plants 
I. ii. § 8 Although in all places of the Root they are visible, 
yet most fair and open about the filamentous Extremities of 
some Roots. 1847 Tennyson Princ, ii. 305 All her thoughts 
..fair within her eyes. 1877 N. W, Line. Gloss, s.v., 
Lincoln Jlinster’s fair to see fra Barton field. 

18. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, sys^fainankled, 
-born, -cheeked, -eolonred, -complexiojted, -condi- 
tioned, -eyed, -featured, -fortuned, fronted, -horned, 
-maned, -minded (hence fair-mindedness), -na- 
iured, -outsided, -reputed, -sized, -skinned, -spaced, 
-spccchcd, -tongued, -tressed, -visaged, -weathei'ed, 
-zoned. 

1875 Loxcf. Pandora vi, Zeus, .like a swan flies to '^fair- 
ankied Leda ! 1830 Brewster Edin. Cycl. VII. 1.^ 49/2 
The *fair born children of Negroes. 2870 Bryant /AW I. 

I. 9 Let the *fair'cheeked maid Emlxirk, Chryseis. 1757 
Dyer Fleece m. X54 *Fair-colour'd threads. <**773 Bd. 
Lyttleton Wks. 1776. I. 189 A very pretty, *fair-com- 
plexioned girl. x866 Carlyle Retnin. 1. 139 She was of the 
fair-complexioned. .and comely tyi^ x634LrAUD Wks. {1B60) 
VII. 02 A veryhonest.'^fair-condiiionedman. 1591 Greene 
Maidens Dreame xi, *Fair*ey’d pity in hts heart did dwell. 
1630 Drayton Muses Elysimn, Noah's Flood 270 The bull . . 
to the ark brings on the fair-ey’d cow. a 1845 Hood Lamia 
V. 30, 1 thought This fair-eyed day would neverjiee you from 
me! 1850 Mrs. Browning 11. 30 O “fair-featured 
maids. 1847 James Convict iv, I was once as prosperous 
ami as *fair-fortuned as himself. 1830 Tennyson Clear* 


headed Friend 12 *Fair-fronled Tnith shall droop not now 
2777 R. Potter AEschytus' Supplicants 324 Does jos-e. 
, approach her in this *fair-horn g state ? 1632 Massinger 
& Bield Fatal Darory iv, i, I.. pick my choice Of all 
, their *fair.maned mares, 1874 Morley Co7npromise {1886) 
187 An honest and *fair-minded man’s own instincts. 1853 
1 \.vxzn Selflmprov. iv. 96 Discipline for temper and ■'fair* 
mindedness. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck v. ii. Young Bucking* 
i ham is a *fair-natured prince. 1637 Rutherford Lett. 

Ixxxviii. (1862) I. 227 A blasted and sunburnt flower, even 
' this plastered, ^fair-outsided world. 1795 J. Fawcett Art 
of War the number rank’d Of *fair-reputed callings. 

' x86t Hughes Tom Bro^vn at Oxf, iv. (1S89) 30 They were 
*fair.sized rooms . . furnished plainly but well. 1827 G. 
Higgins Celtic Druids 98 The *fair.skinned tribe of martial 
Germans. 1820 Keats Lamia 11. 273 Now no azure vein 
Wander’d on *fair*spaced temples. 2567 Dfant Horace' 
Epist. It. i. Giv, This '‘fayre-speachde queare. 1805 T. 
Holcroft Ptem. B. Perdue I. 16 Fair-speeched gentlemen 
as they are.^ 2842 Faber .^iyrian Lake 345 He is a '‘fair* 
tongued knight. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. ix. 288 Angry with 
me for the sake Of a 'fair-tressed wanton. 2S07 Walking- 
ton Optic Glass XV. (1664) 257 He was comely and ■*fair- 
visag’d. xfty^ R. jAinsods Kingd. ^ Coiiunw. 642 The 
Country [Brazil], .is. .*faire weathered. 1768 Life 4- Ad7'. 
Sir Barth. Sapskull I. 50 Suppose they have fair-weather ’d 
countenances. 2725 Pope Odyss. xxm. 242 *Fair-zon’d 
damsels form tho sprightly dance. 

b. Special comb, f fair-chance, some kind of 
game or lottery ; fair-curve (see quot.) ; fair-fash- 
ioned a., Sc. ‘ having great appearance of discre- 
tion without the reality; having great complaisance 
of manner *( Jam.) ; fair-hair, .SV. = Pax(y.'\yax(y; 
fair-handed a., {a) fof a horse (see quot. 1614); 
(^) having well-formed hands ; fair-^walling (see 
quot. 1886); fair-world, ‘a good time, state of 
prosperity* (W.). 

*755 Plem. Capi. P, Drake II. xi. 235 A Pharaoh Table 
Cards, .md a *Faip Chance being ready. 1775 Ash, 
curz'e [printed fair-carve). 2823 Crabb Tecknol. Diet. 
S.V., A Fair-Cur\'e, in delineating ships, is a winding line 
whose shape is varied according to the part of the ship 
it is intended to describe. x8x6 Scott Old Pfori. v, ‘ Hegh, 
sirs, sae *fair*fashioned as we are I ’ 1823 Eliza Logan St. 

Johnstoun II. 195 'Ye are aye sae fair-fashioned.. there's 
scarce ony saying again' ye.' 1614 MARiiHAM Cheap 
Husb. 6 Observe in any wise to have them [mares] *fayre* 
handed, that is, good head, necke, breast, and shoulders. 
1728-46 Thomson .^n«^S28 Fair-handed Spring unbosoms 
every grace. iSSfi .?, W, Line. Gloss., * Fair’Xvalllng, the 
level, smoothly-built masonry or brickwork above the 
roughly*built foundations. 1x2674 Milton (\V.), They 
think it was never *fair- world with them since. 

B. [The adj. used nhsol. or elliptically.) 

1. That which is fair (in senses of the adj.) ; the 
fair side or face ; also in phrases, By {soft and) 
fair: by fair means. For {foul noi^ fair \ for fair 
words or treatment. 

In the expressions Fair befall and the like the word 
admits of being taken either as sb. or adv. The advb. sense 
is prob. original (see Fair adv. 6 b), but cf. quot. 2423 below. 

2393 Langl. P. pi. C. X. 85 To turne l>e fayre outwarde. 
*4*3 Jas. I Kinps Q. cxc, Fair and lufe befall The nychl* 
ingale. 2456 How Wise Plan taught Son 25* ta Hazl. E. 
P. /*. (1864) 17S [Be] soft and fayre men make tame Hert 
and buk. 2483 Caxton G, de la Tour (1868) 6 A lorde 
wolde haue a gentille woman, bi faire or be force. 2592 
Shaks. Rotn. 4- Jul. 1. iii. 90^ 'Tis much pride For faire 
without, the faire within to hide. x62x — Cymb. 1. vi. 37 
Can we not Partition make. .Twixt faire, and foule? 2627-47 
Feltham Resolves 429 Their blacke tongue can never spot 
the faire of virtue. 2749 B'ielding Tojh Jones xv. x. No- 
thing short of the fair and honourable, will satisfy the 
delicacy of their minds. 2864 Tennyson En. Ard. 529 
After, .frequent interchange of foul and fair, 

b. colloq. 7h ‘ to see fair play*. 

1837 Dickens Pickw.xxv. (C. D. ed.) 218 If you will step 
in there.. Mr. Weller will see fair. 2891 Daily Newsss IMar 
5/2 The police, .came up to see fair between both sides. 

2. One of the fair sex, a woman ; esp, a beloved 
woman. Now arch, ox poet. 

2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. Ixvi, That faire vpward hir ej’e 
Wold cast. C24^ Caxton Blatichardyn xxiv. 84 The 
fayer b” proude pucell. 2590 Shaks. P-lids. N. i. i. 182 O 
h.'ippie faire 1 Your eyes are Joadstarres. 1638 Ford Ladf s 
Trial iii. i, The best, though call em . . Faires, fines, and 
honies, are but flesh and blood. 2647 Crashaw Poems 246 
Say, ling’ring fair ! why comes the birth Of your brave soul 
so slowly forth? f/ejitt. Plag. Apr. {Ld. Lovats 

Execution), No fair forgets the ruin he has done. 1847 
L. Hunt^A*«, Womcfi, 4- B. 1. x. 177 Pursuing his fair in 
a solitary street. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. 4 ; Life 169 
Some prouder fair haln humbled Thy proud pas-sion. 

transf. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 202 Produce him 
to the Fair; And join in Wedlock to the longing Mare. 


t 3. A person with a fair complexion. 

277X T. Hull //A/. W Harrington (1797) HL i One is 
a fair, the other a brunet, 

f 4. Beauty, fairness, good looks. Also pi . : 
Points or traits of beauty. Ohs. 

c888 K./ELFRED.Bt7r///. xxxii. § 2 pxs Uchoman foxer and 
his streon. .ma^on beon afeorred. c 2200 Trin. Coll Hctn. 
19 pe mone and pe sune wundrieS of faire. a 1225 Juliana 
6 He sumchere iseh hire utnume feir. 0 2240 Vretsunxn 
Celt. Horn. 193 Heo neuer ne beoS scad hi ueir *0 
1590 Shaks. Cam. Err. ii. i. 98 decayed faire, A sun me 

loSle of his, would -soone repmre. 1599 Are. 

riVMma n. vii. 207 The greene inendes, whose 
ward faire Breothes .sweet plumes. 1633 B. fuErcHg 
Elisa ii. His K-eeping spouse Elisa, .all her beauteous fairs 
with grief infecting. * 

lie DiiAVTOH Song Kxviii, The faj-re- 


enamoured Flood. 



FAIR. 

Fair adv. Forms : i f8e5re ; 3-4 as those 
of the adj. with the addition of -c ; 5- coincident 
with those of the adj. f. fager, Fair 

a,l In a fair manner or degree, 

. 1 . In a beautiful or comely manner ; agreeably, 
beautifully, brightly, handsomely, nobly. 

a 1000 Czdinon’s Gen. 210 (Gr.) Fjejere leohte liSe land 
lagoyrnende. c xooo ^Elfric Gram, xxxvili. (Z. ) 228 Fa5Sere 
he syngl>. cxx’js Cett. Horn. 219 Pa wes pes tyendes hapes 
alder swil>e feir i^ceapen. 1393 Lancl- P. Pl.^ C. xxi. 71 
Somme seiden he was godes sone pat so faire deyede. 
cr^oo Rent. Pese loZ Bowes blosmed feyre. CZ440 Gesf a 
Rom, i. 3 (Harl. MS.) The goode man .. faire endid his 
liffe. a 15^ Ascham Schohm. 11. (Arb.) 150 The Latin 
tong did faire blome. 1577 B. Gooce Hcreslach's Hush. i. 
(1586) 5 So faire he bare his age, as I tooke him to be scarse 
fiftie. 1596 Shaks. I Hen. IVy in. i. 142 TKe Moone shines 
faire. x6oo — A. Y. L. in. n. 97 All the pictures fairest 
Linde are but blacke to Rosalinde. 1632 Sir R. Le Grys 
\x. Paterculus yj-j The excellent Generali, .preferred things 
profitable before such as shewed faire. 1738 Wesley 
i, 3 Spread out his boughs and flourish fair. 

2. Civilly, courteously, kindly. Now only in 
phr. to speak (a persoii) fair. 

<2X000 CxdmonsGcn. 2351 (Gr.) Him. .f«E5ere..ece drihten 
andswarode. CX17S Lamb. Horn. 53 pis fase folc..speket.. 
feire biforen heore euencri.stene. c xaog Lay. 4842 Wha 
swa oSerne imette per feire bine igraette. X297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) ^ Morice pider com, and faire was \mderfonge. 
r X3S0 Will. Paleme 347 pemperour. .comande pe couherde 
curteysli and fayre, to heue vp pat hende child, c 1450 
Si. Cuikbert (Surtees) 5346 par come a monke and prayde 
him faire. ^1460 H<yiv Goode fYi/iau^/tl Pou^/tter 65 in 
Hazl. E. P.P. (18641 184 Alle ben nought trewe that faire 
spekyn. cxS3oLd. liE.nH'EM.sArih.L^t.Bryt. (1814) 87 They 
that speak fair, fair shall hear again.^ 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. III. ii. 186 So faire an offer’d Chaine. 1695 Congreve 
Love /or L. in, iii, I spoke you fair, d’ye see, and civil. x8x8 
Scott Hrt. il/iif/.xlv, The work -people., spoke him soft and 
fair. at866 Neale Hymn, * Christian, dost tkou see them' , 
Christian, dost thou hear them, How they speak thee fair? 

•pb. (To keep, part) yhxV : i. e. on good terms 
•with. Ohs. or arch. 

a 1400-50 -4 2750 He . . t^V3’nnys with paim faire, 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 207 Tap for tap, and so part 
faire. 1641 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) I. 25 
His Mmestie .. will certainly part fayre with this people. 
1671-2 Sir C, Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 80 The 
Spaniard and wee shall still continue faire together. ^ 1700 
Palamon ^ Arc. ii, 164 Fair they parted till the 
Morrow’s Dawn. X7XS Loud. Gaz. No. 5332/1 To keep 
fair with the Persian Court. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxih, 
We must keep fair with him. 

3 . In neat and legible handwriting ; clearly, 
legibly, -plainly. 

15x3 More Rich, III in Grafton Chron. II. 782 This 
Proclamacion . . was . . fayre written in Parchement. x666 
Pepys i?/rtp»(i879) IV. IS Up betimes to the office, to write 
fair a laborious letter. 1705 J. Blair in W, S. Perry Hist. 
Coll. Atner, Col. Ch. L 151 A copy.. which he promised as 
soon as it could be fair drawn out. 1774 Ckesterp. Lett. 
I, xvi, so, I desire that you would translate and copy it 
fair into a book. 1832 Fr. A. Kemble Jml. in Rce. Cirlh, 
(x6^8) in. X87 After tea 1 . .copied fair a speech I had been 
wiling. 1838 Card. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 250, I then 
^v'Tite It out fair for the printer. 

4 . Equitably, honestly, impartially, justly; ac- 
cording to rule. Also in phr. Faiu and square. 

c 1300 Havclok 224 A1 was youen, faire and wel. 1603 
Shaks. 111. t. 141 Heauen shield my Mother 

plaid my Father faire. x68o Otnvay Orphan 11. vii, I can 
never think you meant me fair, a 1764 Lloyd Dial, befzv. 
Author ff Friend Poet. Wks. 1774 11. 14 Read their works, 
examine fair. 2885 North Star 2 July 3/2 Lord Randolph 
..has ever hit fair. 

f 5 . In a proper or suitable manner; becomingly, 
befittingly. Also,y^iiV and nveetly,/air and ivelL 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 446 Kyng Henry.. yburede ys here 
(at Reading] vayre ynou. C1340 Cursor M. 10448 (Trin.) 
Lcue hi here, Ciohe pe feire, c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Veom. 
Prol. tf T. 560 He hem leyde faire and wel adoun, CX430 
Freemasonry 608 Knele down fayre on bolhc thy knen. 
1483 Caxton G. dc la Tour L.}, Whiche fayre and swetely 
chaslysed her doughters. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. cceix. 
467 Fayre fared, quoth the constable, wc are nat in myndc 
to do to our enemys so moche auantage. 1526 Tindale 
2 Cor. V. II Wc fare fayre [Lutber^/ir<r« xi'ir schSn} with 
men. 1544 Bale Chron. Sir^ % Ouicasiell in Harl, Misc. 
(Malh.) 1 . 271 Bury them [images] fayre in the ground. 
<1x568^ AsaiAM SehoUm. t. (Arb.) 44 To ride faire, is most 
cumclie for himselfc. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. vi. ji8 You 
have crafted faire. 1665 Dkvden /nd. Em/cror v. il, 
Stand fair, and let my Heart-blood on thee flow. 

6. ^Yith goodpromise; promisingly, auspiciously; 
favourably, prosperously. Ohs. cxc. m 7 c hid, 
/romisc fair ; sec the vbs. 

1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1x54 Nu is abbot & falrhaucd be- 
gunnon. 1590 Spenser P. Q, m. xi. 17 Faire mote he thee. 
X593SHAKS. A’/r/<./Aii.iux2j3Thewindcsiis faire. 1596 •— 
1 Jten. IV, V. V. 43 Since this Bustnesse so faire is done. 

b. ^Yith impers. vbs. used optatively. Eair he 
ioyon : prosperity attend yon. Fair befall, cheve, 
fall : see the verbs. Ohs. cxc. arch. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cn m. 1. 46 Faire be to you my Lord. 
1867 Jean Ikcelow Gladys 306 O rare. The inland I fair 
btfall the island ; let Me reach the island ! 

+ 7 . Gently, quietly, without haste or 3nolcncc. 
Ciiic/ly in phrases, Fair and easily, cz'cnly, softly. 

n xooo hfenol. (Fox) 314 He f.'c^^crc mid wxierc oferwearp 
wutdrc^c)*ncbcam. e 1374 Chaucf.r Troylusw 347 pci take 
it wiicly faire fc softc. c 1430 /’//a’''- Lyf Manhode \. cxxxv. 
^869) 7x If thei (the armour] l>cn heuy, go faire. 1523 Lo. 
Berners preiss. L xviiL 22 The osie. .rode fayre and cascly 
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all the daye. 1552 Huloet, Fajure and . . softlye, suspense 
gradti. 1607 Topsell Fourf. -Beasts (1673) 210 The pro- 
verb is old and true, * Fair and softly goeth far'. 1622 
S. Ward Life of Faith in Death (1627) 63 Sometimes he 
fbllowes faire and a farre off, lingers aloofc and out of sight, 
etc. 2653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxiii. He returned fair and 
softly. 1782 CowPER Gilpin 85 So fair and softly, John he 
cried. 1804 Mar. Edgeworth Pop. Tales, Will ix. Fair and 
softly goes far in a day, 

t b. Moderately, not excessively. Ohs. 

c 1450 Trvo Cookery-bits. 71 Leche it faire, but not to ihyn. 
Ibid. 82 Roste hem faire. 

8 . Evenly, on a level. Chiefly dial. 

1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4422/7 The nine Sail stood in fair 
with us. 2877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., *Th’ table doesn't 
stand fair.* 2882 Daily Tel. 4 May, The plate does not lie 
fair on the frames. 

i" 9 . Directly, straight, ‘due (north, etc.)’. Obs. 

c 2489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymonxx. 449 Reynawd. .wente 
fa3’re >’pon the folke of Charlemagne. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) II. ii. 35, 1 came fair on the south side of my island, 
X720 — Capt. Singleton xi. (1840) 185 They stood . . fair 
after us. Ibid, xv, (1840) 255 We stood away fair west. 

b. With reference to a blow, etc. : ‘ Clean 
‘ full plump, straight. 

CX340 Gam. ^ Gr. Knt. 2229 Fayre on his fote he founder 
on J>e erhe. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xiv. Striking his antag- 
onist fair upon the breast. 1892 Blackw. Mag. CL. 651/2 A 
living catapult, that if he took you fair, would knock the 
life out of yoiL 

c. Completely, fully, quite. Cf. Clean adv. 5, 
Obs. exc. dial. 

CX330 Amis. ^ Amil. 2388 To-morn thei schull beryed 
ben, As thei faire ded were. 1400-50 Ale.vander 
Som.. faire fest on a fyre att foure ^ates. 2457 Agnes 
Paston in Past. Lett. (1787) I. xxxv. 144, I had leuer he 
wer faj'r berj'ed than lost for defaute. 1494 Househ. Ord. 
130 When he cometh to the church.. take the image and 
chest downe, and beare him faire into the church. x868 
Atkinson Clezieland Gloss. s.v., * It [a call's fair wild.' 

fd. Clearly, distinctly, plainly. Obs.' 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. II. 2 pe feld ful of folke ich shal 50W 
fayre shewe, CX400 Destr. Troy Prol. 82 Here fjmde shall 
ye faire of f>e felle peopull, What Kynges pere come of 
costes aboute. 1628 Dicby Voy. Medit. (1868) 2 The pointe 
of the Lizard faire in sight. 2697 Dampier Voy. {1729) I. 
256 We were fair in sight of Cape Corrientes. 

10 . Comb. a. With and vhl.shs. form- 

ing sbs., as fair-dealer., -dealing, -doing, -seeming, 
-speaking. 

2746 Lockman To First Promoter Camhrick Tea Bills 
25 A Craft, indeed, gives some *Fair-dealers pain. 2722 
Shaftesb. Charae. (1737) 1. 63 There is as much difference 
between one sort and another, as between *fair-dea!ing and 
hypocrisy. 2879 Farrar St. Paul <1883) 443 Let them not 
be weary in *fair-doing.^ 2724 Savage Sir T. Overbury i. i, 6 
The Statesman's Promise, or false Patriot’s Zeal, Full of 
*fair Seeming, but Delusion all. 1483 Vulgaria abs 
Tereniio 25 b, If it wyll be ^^^th giffynge and *faire 
spekynge I shall nott be behynde. 

b. U^ith adjs., as fair-fierce, -seemly, -stveet, and 
with, pres, pples. forming adjs., as fair-applauding, 
-blazing, -blooming, -boding, -dealing, flowing, 
'glaring, -groxoing, -revolving, -seeming, -sinning, 
-sounding, -speaking, -spreading, -winding, 

1777 R, Potter jEschylud Supplicants 1005 The 
voice Of •fair-applauding fame. 2726-46 Thomson fVinter 
312 The officious wife prepares The fire *fair-blazing. 
2740 Shenstone yudgm. Hercules 339 *Fair-blooming 
Health surv’eys her altars there. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, V. iii. 227 The .. •fairest boading Dreames, That euer 
entred in a drowsie head. 2718 Freethinker No. 14. 
96 A •fair-dealing, honourable Merchant. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1613) 224-5 She, •faire-fierce, to such a stale me 
calls, 2848 Clough Amours de Voy. m. 85 The cypress- 
spires by the *fair-flowing stream. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch, 
To Rdr. 51 The *faire-Glareing TuHp. 2B70 Bryant // mrf 
II, XXI, 291 A tall *fair-^owing elm. 2708 J. Philips 
Cyder ii. 523 *Fair-revolving years. 1625 K, Long tr. 
Barclay's Argents iv. xviii. 303 Adulterate vertue, and 
•faire-seeming vice. 2776 * C. Melmotii ' Pupil of Pleasure 
I. vii. Plausible exterior, fair-seeming sentiments, etc. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. i. iL 30 * Faire- scemcly pleasaunce each to 
other midces. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. k 40 Hence- 
forward will I beare Vpon my Targuet three *fairc shining 
Sunnes, 2798 Invasion I. 227 Unsuspicious of the treachery 
concealed beneath words so •fair-sounding. 2871 Ii. F. Burr 
Ad Fidem iii. 39 Fair-sounding terms. 2398 I’revisa 
Barth. De P. R. vi.xiii.(i495U98ln a good wyfe byhoueth 
that she be *fayre spekynge, 1647 Clarendon Contempt, 
on Ps. Tracts (1727) 517 To grapple with our fair-speaking 
adversaries. 2746 Thomson Autumn 246 His.. once •fair- 
spreading Family dissolv’d. 1581 Sidney Astr. ff Stella 
Ixxxii, Sweet-gard'n-nymph.. most •fairc-sweet, do not., 
banish mce. 1746 Thomson Summer 2426 The matchless 
valeof Thames ; ’’Fair-winding up to where them uses haunt, 

c. With pa. pples. fonning adjs., as fair-be- 
irotlud, -bound', -built, -compacted, -contrived, 
-divided, -exstrticUd, -feathered, -folded, -forged, 
-plastered, -sculptured, -set, -sunned, -told, -written. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per, v. iii. 71 This prince, the *fatr-l>ctrolhcd 
of your daughter. 26x4 Bp. Hall T'rcrtf, 129 Some 

goodly •faire bound Scnccaes Tragedies. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Dartas II. L I. Eden 372 The *fair-built Bridge . . More 
like a tmdeful! City. 2655 H. Vaughan AVY<Lr.Scr>r/. 1.(1858) 
49 A •faire-compacted irame. 2645 Quarles Sol, Recant. 
55 Thy *fairc-coniriv'd designes. *746 Thomson Autumn 
832 The *iair-dividcd earth. 2647 H. More Son^ of Soul 

11. ilL m. xxiii. Those *fair extruded loads Of carved 

stone, 160^ A. linzwzn Lingua t.i, A speech "faire fetherd 
could not flic. 2844 Ld. Hcuchton Mem. Ma7ty Sceties, To 
Landcrm He. .led hisheart — as thou— On storied Fiesole’s 
•fair-folded brow, 2590 Spe.'CSEr F. Q. t, ii. 2 'lliat "faire- 
forged snrighi, 2535 Covebdalk xxii. 17 Lykeasa 

*fayrc playsired wall In a winter house. 2870 Bryant Iliad 


FAIR-FUL. 

I. IV, 217 Ships with, .•fair-sculptured prows. 2648 Herrick 
Hesper. I. 121 A full spread, *faire-set Vine. 2850 Mrs, 
Browning Poems 11 . 300 Prayers — that upward mount Like 
to a •fair-sunned fount. 2548 Hall Chron. 153 Whiche 
•faire told tale, allured to hym muche people. 2700 Prior 
Carmen Seculare 27 Her*fair-written page. 

Fair v. Forms ; a. 1 feesrian, 2 feiren, 
4 fairen, 5 fayre, 7- fair ; p. 4 vayren. Also, 
see Y-faiu. [ME. feiren, OE. fiegrian, f. fxger. 
Fair, In' later use directly f. Fair al\ 

“t 1 . intr. To appear or become fair or clean, 
rziooo Seafarer 4S iGr.) Bearwas blostmum nimaS, byrig 
fesriaS. ctyto/C.Alis. 2903 Mury hit is in sonne-risyng !.. 
Weyes fairith, 1340 Ayenb. 95 pis trau grenej> and uayreh 
behisuirtue. 

b. Of the weather: To clear, rare cxc. dial. 
2842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 282 We are to go, if it fairs, to 
take tea at a show place. 2868 7’rV;rm6 Sept. 9 The weather 
faired by mid-day. 2891 Miss Dowie f7iV/ in Karp. 148 
When it rained he turned the furry side out., when it faired, 
he.. reversed it. 

1 2 . trails. To make fair ; to make clean or good- 
looking; to beautify. Obs. 

C227S Lamb. Horn, 53 ,J>us heo doc5 for to feiren heom 
seluen. CX320 876 pe rihlwys sone. .fairedehir 

.more a |>ousend folde. 1340 Ayenb. 233 pise zix' leues.. 
uayreb moche he lylye of maydenhod. a 1450 Knt. de la 
7V«r (x868) 69 Faire doughtres. .holde it inyoure hertethat 
ye putte no Jhinge to. .fayre youre uisages. cx6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. cxxvii, Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow'd face. 

3 . To make fair or level ; to ascer- 

tain the correctness of curvature in the various 
parts of a ship. Also, to fit the, beams, plates, 
etc., according to the curvature. 

2867 in Smyth Sailods Word-hk. 2869 Sm E. J. Reed 
Shipbuild. viii. 154 The ship is faired by means of ribands 
and cross-spalls. 2879 Cassell’s Techn, Edttc. IV. 208/1 The 
frames, .then can be faired with ease. 

Fair and sq.Tiare, a. and adv. 

A. adj. Honest, just, straightforward. B. adv. 
In a just or straightforward manner, honestly ; 
with set purpose, determinedly. Also with ellipsis 
of ‘ acting ’ or the like = fair dealing. 

2604 Pr. Bacon’s Proph. 443 in Hazl. j?. P. /’.■IV, 284 
Faire, and square. .The gamestercallsfooles holy-day. 2649 
Cromwell Lett, cxlvi. (Carlyle) There will clearly be no 
living for the Portugal unless he. .do that which is fair and 
square. 2673 Wycherley Gcfitl. Dancing-Master £pil., 
You are fair and square in all your dealings. 27x2 Abbuth- 
NOT ^ohn Bull IV. ii. 7 We’ll settle it between Ourselves : 
Fair and Square. 2887 G, R. Sms Mary Jands Mem, 253 
We’re lovers at! fair and square and above board. 2850 
F. R. Stockton in Century Mag, 543/1 When a man sits 
down, fair and square, to tell a story. 

Hence Fairly and squarely adv. 

1890 W. A Wallace Only a Sister 338, I think I can 
fi^i my own battles fairly and squarely. 

Faira’tion. dial. [f. Fair a. + -ation.] Fair 
play. 

2861 E. Waugh Birile Carted s T. 14 Give o’er I Let’s ha 
fairation. 

Fair-copy, sb. Law. [See Fair a. S c.] 
The condition of a document copied after final 
correction. 

2873 Tristram Moab viii. 258 Our depositions were now 
produced in fair copy.' 

Hence Fair-copy v., to write out in fair-copy. 
2840 Dickens Old C, Shop xxxiti, She could ingross fair- 
copy [etc.]. 2885 Lain Times Rep. LIII. 460/2 Notice of 
dissolution., was left at the offices, .to be fair copied. 
Faird, Sc. var. of Fard v,, to jjaint the face. 
Faird, vari of Fard Sc. motion, impetus. 
tPai *reSB. Obs, rare^^. [? f. Fair-y + -ess.] 

? A female fair}'. 

2674 Brevist Saul at Endorx^^ A Fairess, or a white 
witch. 

Fai’r-faced, a. 

1 . a. Having a fair or light-coloured complexion, 
b. Of beautiful countenance. 

“nie two senses are in many early examples not easy to 
distinguish. 

2588 Shaks. Tit, A, rv. ii. 68 (Qo.) Here h the babe as 
loathsome as a toade, Amongst the fahefasl [cd. 1623 fairest] 
breeders of our clime. 26^ Rowlands Famous Hist. 56 
The beauteous fair-fac’d Bride. 2680 Loud, Gaz. No. 
25x2/4 He is a low well set Man, fair faced. 2795 Fate cf 
Sedley I, 130 A fair-faced .son of an Eastern Sultan. 28^ 
J, Forster Li/e Sir y. Eliot I. cB The fair-faced fiend., 
had received her sentence on the previous day. 

2. ILn\nng a fair appearance (sec Face sh. 8), 
pretty ; fair to the eye only, specious. 

*595 Shaks. yohn ii. 1. 4 17, 1 .shall shew you peace, and faire- 
fac'd league. 26x6 Hayward Sanct. Troub. Soul i. (1620) 

9 The fairc-faced shewes of ihe world. *693 Congreve 
Double-Dealer ii. viii, Tis such a pleasure to angle for fair- 
faced fools I 

Fair-farrand : see Farrand. 

Fairfieldite (fc'**jf/ldnU). Min. [Named in 
1879 by Brush and Dana after /brij'ftr/r/, the county 
(in Connecticut) where it was found : see -IXK.] 
A hydrous phosphate of calcium, manganese, and 
iron. 

1879 Amer. ynil, Se. 3rd Scr. XVII. 359 Fairfieldite 
occurs generally in m.Tssivc crysuallinc aggregates. 

Fair-Tnl (fc^uful). [f, I'aiii j^.-+-ruL.] A 
quantity sufficient to make or fill up a fair. 

287a Browning Fi/neih^ Fix intoone Llvjrc a Fair-fulol 
Kifincs, 
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Fair-haired, ff. 

Having fair or light-coloured hair. 

1626 Massinger Rom. Actor ii. i, Fair-haired Calliope. 
1^25 Pope Oifyss. vi.’ 145 The fair-hair'd Dr>’ads of the 
snadywood. 1814 Scott IVav. xx, The flash of the gBti 
cost me a fair-haired son._ 18^2 Gardiner Student's Hist, 
Eng. 6 The Celts were fair-haired. 

f b. In the name of a plant (see quot.). 

1597 Gerard Herbal (1598) 102 The faire haired lacint. 
t faiThead. Obs, Forms : a. 3 faltered, 
3*-4 faired(e, fairelied(e, (3 -hid), 3-5 fair-, 
fayrhedfe, 4 fairheed, fayxhed, feir(e)-, 4-6 
fayrehed, (5 farhed), 6 Sc. fairheid ; 0 . 3-4 
vair-, vayrhede. [f. Faib a. + -head.] Beauty* 
ciz$o Gen. 4 Ex. 2666 He was 5 n 3 , WiS faijered and 
strengthe ku 5 . 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2515 l>e king . . bi- 
huld hire vairhede. a 1340 HAmpole Psalter Prol., In haim 
is so mykill fayrhed of vnderstandynge. 1340 Aycnb. 16 
Lijtbere, |>e angel, vor his greate uayrhede an his greate 
Avyt, wolde by ahoue be ohre angeles. c 1440 Hylton Scala 
Perf.(^. de W. 1494) ir. xivi, The fairhede [2533 fairnesse] 
of angels, isox Douglas Pal. Hon. i. x.xxvi, Her bewtie 
schane castand sa greit ane glance. All fairheid it opprest. 
2560 Roll.\nd Crt. Venus 11. 105 Thair was the flour of 
fairheid. 

t Pai'rliood. Obs. = prec. 
a 1587 Foxe a. 4 M. (cited in Worcester 1846). 
Fairing (fea-rig), (»W.) sb. [f. Faib ji.,+ 

-INGl.] 

1 . A present given at or brought from a fair. 

*574 Hellowes Guevara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 86 The Gentle- 

women that did serue her {the Empres.se] . . would \'se their 
libertie in asking fayrings. 1614 B. Jonsos Barth. Fair 
Prol., The IMaker .. hopes, to night To giue you for a 
Fayring, true delight. x66x Pepys Diary 31 Aug., To Bar- 
tholomewFaire. .Mr. Pickering bought them some fairings. 
X786 Mad, D’Arblay Diary 8 Nov., Presenting her one of 
my fairings. 1827 Clare Skeflu Cal. 349 With kerchief 
full of fairings in^ her hand. 1883 Longm. Mag. Apr. 655 
The lasses get their ‘ fairing ' from the lads in gingerbread 
and nuts from the stalls. 

b, transf. A complimentary gift of any kind. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V, ii, 2 We shall be rich ere we de- 
part, If fairings come thus plentifully in. 2668 Pepvs Diary 
17 Sept,, I.. did give her five guineas as a fairing. X727 Mrs, 
Delany Life 4 Corr. I. 135 A jewel box which Mrs. 
TilUer desires you to accept as her fairing. 17^ Goldsm. 
Vic. tv, xvii, Colin . . gives her a fairing to put in her liair. 
X826 Miss hltTFORD Village and Ser,(i863) 439 To our little 
pet, Lj2zy . , she predicted a fairing. 

c. fig. To give (afty o?te) /its fairing', to 
get, give (him) his deserts, 

1785 'BvniiS Death 4 Dr. Hornbook xxx, Neist time we 
meet, r]l wad a groat, He’s got his fairin’. 18x8 Scott Old 
Mori, x\x\\\ ‘Mackay will pit him (Claverhouse] down .. 
he’ll gie him his fairing.’ 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 1 . rt. 
iv. 262 * Ane 0* them got his fairin.* 

2. Cakes or sweets sold at fairs ; csp. gingerbread 
nuts, Gbiefiy coUoq. 

tfX77A Fergusson Hallo^vfair Poems (1845) 13 He’ll .. 
creish her loof Wi what will buy her fairin To chow that 
day. 1888 IV, Somerset IVerd-hk, s.v,, Do you Hke fairings 
or comforts best ? 

3 . ? nonce-nse. Buying, etc,, at a fair. 

1887 Comh. Mag. Mar. 231 The fairing was done with 
shivers. 

4 . attnb. and Comb. 

2593 Pass. Mo}'rice I b, Honestle knowes what the fairing- 
monger will saye. 1790 Mad. D’Ardlay Diary Aug,, 1 
placed one of my fairing work-baskets .. on a table. 

Fairish. (fe-»TiJ), a. and adv. [f. Fair a. and 
adv. + -ISH.] ' A. adj. Somewhat fair. 

1 . Moderately good, passable. 

x6ix CoTCR., Bellastre, fairish, reasonably faire, passable. 
x6^ in Howell Lexicon. 1847 Illusf. Lend. News 28 Aug. 
142/1, I rowed in a fairish ‘ eight’. 1863 W. C. Baldwin 
A/r. Hunting 331 So ended a iairish day’s sport, 1882 B. 
M. Croker Proper Pride I. xi. 226 Sometimes . . he is in 
fairish spirits. 

b. dial. Tolerably well (in health) ; f also, 
merry with drink, 

1756 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans IV. 3 Humphry 
..was now quite fairish, as he called it, and attended to 
nothing but spouting speeches from Shakespear's Pistol. 
1876 Oxfordsk. Gloss, s.v., * I be fairish.' 1888 Berksh. 
Gloss. s,v. Vanirish, ‘ I be a veelin* varish now 2Vr’. 

2. Considerable in amount ; fairly large, colloq. 
x88t Lekestersh. Gloss.y ‘Theer's prittyfeerish on ’em this 

turn.’ x833 D. C. Murray II. 136 C^t a fairish 
penny, didn’t it? 1884 229 Two fairish sized tubs. 

B. adv. In a fair manner; to a fair degree. 
colloq. or dial. 

1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph,, Knights i. iii, I . • got 
laughed at pretty fairish. 1877 Holdemess Gloss, s.v., ‘ Ah’s 
gettin’ on fairish wi job.’ x88x Lekestersh. Gloss, s.v., 
*Surs! it’s feerish waarm.’ 

Fair-lead (feouHd). a, (see quot. i860), b. 
= Fair-leader. 

a. ci86q H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 21 What do you 
mean by a fair lead ? In reeving a rope, to be ver)’ careful 
to have it so led through the block or sheave aloft, that it 
does not cut or chafe any of the rigging, or cross any other 
ropes. 1867 Smyth Sailor's JVord^bk., Fair-lead. . 

D. 2869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. xv. 290 Of late, .fair- 
leads or dead-eyes of malleable cast-iron have been em- 
ployed. 

Similarly Fair-leader (see quot. 1841). Fair- 
leading vhl. sb., atlrih. in fair-leading block, a 
block that acts as a fair-leader. 

X84X R. H. DMihScaman's Alan. 104 Fair-leader, a strip 
of board or plank, with holes in it, for running rigging, to 


lead through. Also, a block or thimble used for the same 
purpose. 1882 NAR'EsSeawanship(cd,6)^g The falls being 
led . - through fair-Ieaders in ship's side. /bid. 55 A fair- 
leading block stropped to it. 

t Fairlec. Obs. [f. Fair <7,: see -lock.] 
Fairness, beauty. 

a 122$ 6* t. Jifarher. 19 Feirlec ant strencSe beo 3 his schrudes. 
cj22S>HaliA/eid.^g He ^iueS feirlec to al hat is feir in 
heuene & in earSe. c 1320 Cast. Love 145 He jaf him . . 
Feirlek and freodam. 

+ Fair-like, «. Obs. rarer^. [f. Fair a, + 
Like «.] In good condition ; well-looking. 

1662 Viicv.RRXtitiw.i.Apol. Distressed Innocence\l\i%. (1716) 
I. 273 Naboth, .was too Fat and Fair-Iikq to avoid the 
Shambles of these bloody Butchers. 

Fairly (feauli), adv. [f. P'air a. + -lt -.‘J 
+ 1, So as to make a fair appearance; beauti- 
fully, handsomely. Also in bad sense : Spe- 
ciously. Obs. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 242 Alle the boost cometh 
fayrely aftre him. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5142 bai . . ferdon on 
fote fairly to-gedur. 1483 Cath. Angl. 120 Fayrly, ornate. 
2592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. iii. ii. 84 Was euer booke . . So 
fairely bound? 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 Conimw. 131 
Saint Germaines ..was verj* fairel** h«*ilded. 28x9 Byron 
Juan iii.lxxvi, To make The skin-.appc'r more fairly fair. 
187a Morris Earthly Par. I. 1.47 Raiment .. IMost fairly 
woven. 

b. Of writing : Neatly, elegantly- arch. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii, vi. 2 The Indictment . . in a set 
Hand lairely is engross'd. 22x7 Berkeley Tour in Italy 
AVks. IV. 514 The book is fairly writ on vellum. 

•f- 2. Courteously, respectfully. Obs. 

1S90 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 233 Fairely I bespoke the 
Officer To go in person with me. 2608 — /’rr. v. x 10, I 
pray ye, greet them fairly. 

3. With due regard to equity ; candidly, impar- 
tially; without undue advantage on either side. 

2^6 Dryden Aureng-zebe iii- i, I interpret fairly j’our 
design. 27x2 Steele Spect. No. 272 f 1 Circumstances 
fairly represented in the Spectator. 2776 Trial of Nun- 
docomar The Durbar charges were not Just and fairly 
charged. 2783 Hailes Antiq. Chr. Ch. iv. 72 The in- 
ferences that are fairly deducible from it. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. w 'The counsel were by no means fairly 
matched. 2852 Dixon W. Penn v. (1872) 47 In no corner 
of. these islands were the Quakers treated fairly. 1862 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 260 Only in the light of 
that time can they be fairly considered. 

4 , Becomingly, fitly, properly, suitably ; propor- 
tionably. 

1596 Shaks, M/ervb, K i. i. 128 Mycheere care Is to come 
fairely off from the great debts, 1691 T. IlfALE] Ace. AWu 
Invent, p. xx, The Bolt-heads, &c,, being fairly parcelled. 
1731 Arduthnot Aliments iv. n. § 24. 98 'The Serum of the 
Blood isfalrlysubstitutedin jtspkTce. sZodAled. Jrjtl. IV. 
462 His time will be fairly, and 1 doubt not successfully em- 
ployed. 2832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad v. 74 You 
may fairly marry as soon a.s yon like. 2892 Sir A. Keke- 
wiCH in Law Times Rep. LXVII. 139/1 The facts.. may be 
fairly described in that manner. 

b. By proper or lawful means, legitimately; 
opposed to foully. 

1632 /. Hayward tr. Biondls Erotticna 145, I will kill 
thee fairly, as becomes a good Knight, 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 38 P3 (They] in decent Manner fought full fairly with 
their wrathful Hands. X719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xi. 
236 We came honestly and fairly by the ship- 2797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian Hi. 23 She came fairly by her death. 

+ 6. Gently, peaceably, quietly, softly. Obs. 

C1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xiv. 61 It standes still and lyn- 
nez no3t, or elles Ixit fairely, 2590 Spenser F. Q. >r. vi. 40 
Guyon..with strong reason master’d passion fraile. And 
passed fayrely forth. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, ii, v. 14 They 
parted very fairely in iest. 1634 Milton Comus x68, I 
fairly step aside. And hearken. 

6. Clearly, distinctly, plainly. 

a 2661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 490 The door fairly 
set open for him by Divine Providence. 1671 GREW/J«a/, 
Plants I. Hi. § ix The Pores, .by the help of good^ Glasses, 
are very fairly visible, 1828 Scott F- Af. Perth ii> [I] saw 
the bonny city lie stretched fairly before me. 1841 Miall 
Nonconf. I. 2 It becomes dissenters fairly to avow it. 

7. Completely, fully, quite, * clean ’ ; actually, 
positively, really. 

In witten examples it is often difficult to.fcnow^ whether 
this or the very different sense 8 is intended ; but in speech 
this confusion is prevented by the marked difference in 
intonation. 

1596 ?>?RuszRSiaieIrel. 11633^ All which they neverthe- 
lesse fairely overcame. 1604 in Ellis Orig. Lett. ir. 249 III. 
216 He would wish him fairly buried before his eyes. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xx. 73 They fairly tore out one an- 
others throats with their teeth, 1713 Guardian No. 42, I 
fairly nodded in the elbow-chair, 2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xx, I 
had some thoughts of fairly shipping back to England again. 
1804-8 Foster in Li/c 4 Corr. (2846) I. 268, 1 never think 
of fairly sitting down for a conversation. 1823 Lamb Elia, 
Poor Relation, When he goeth away, you dismiss his chair 
into a corner . . and feel fairly rid^of two nuisances. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876/ 1 , vi. 500 The star of Harold 
was fairly in the ascendant. 1868 M, Pattison Academ. 
Org. V. 306 Our system, .has fairly run away with us. 1873 
Tristram Moab iv, 64 We were fairly in the trap, 

8. Moderately, passably, tolerably, 

1805 WoRDSw. Waggofteri. 110, 1 am fairly safe to-night. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ix. 63 The structure of the ice was 
fairly developed. 2863 Kinolake Cwrfr«{i877) I. xiv.2is 
He . . rode fairly to hounds. 2871 Morley Voltaire fi886) 

9 People with whom the world goes fairly well materially. 

9. Comb., as fairly-balanced, fitted, 

1848 Dickens Dombey (CD. ed.) 8 They were. .a. .fairly- 
balanced, give-and-take couple. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 
115 He drew The arrow from the fairly-fitted belt. 


FaiT-mai‘d. 

1 . =FmiADE. 

1848 C. A. JpHNS IVeek ai Lizard 54 The Italians call 
them [salted pilchards] fumades, .from a corruption of this 
word they are universally called, in Cornwall, ‘ fair-maids 
1883 Fisheries Exkib.Catal.iyA.g) 128 Quarter Hogsheads 
of Fairmaids. 

2. In various names of plants. Fair inaid(s of 
February, the ' Snowdrop, Galaiiihus nivalis ; 
Fair maids of Prance, of Kent [ = Fr. belle- 
pucclle], a tiouble-flowered variety of Crowfoot, 
Haiiuncnlns aconiliflortts. 

2776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 331 Common 
Snowdrop. Fah Maids of February, 1823 Crabb Technol. 
Dict.^ s.v. Fair, YxjAx Maid of France, the Ranunculus 
acomtifolius of Linnteus, a perennial, 1863 Prior Plant.n., 
Fair Maids of February, white flowers that blossom about 
the 2nd of that month. Ibid., Fair Maids of France. 
1878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Fair Maids of Kent. 

Fairness (fe.unes). [f. Fair a. + -ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being fair ; beauty : 
a. in the abstract ; also colter, something that is 
fair, a beautiful feature, an ornament. 

c 2200 Ormin 12253 Off ha:Ie,off fa35errnesse, OffstrenncJje. 
CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 39 Thare es souerajme 
fairenes, lyghtenes, strenghe fete.]. 2398 Trevtsa Barth. 
De P. R, vuL xvii.(i495) 325 The mone is the fayrnesofthe 
nyght. 2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 177 Beholdynge in 
hym all fayreness, all power, and all verteu. 2649 Jer. 
'I aylor Gt, Exemf. ir. vii. 35 Persons of the greatest fancy, 
and such who are most pleased with outward fairnesses are 
most religious. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. xi’i. § 14 
For all fairness we have to seek to the flowers, 

b. of women. 


a xooo Liber Scint. 168 Leas gyfu & ydel ys fesemj’ss. 
^2225 St. Afarher. (1862) 35 For ir feirnesse, ho bee 
comen of hrelle. 2377 Lancl. P, PI, B. xii. 47 Felyce htr 
faymesse fel hir al to sklaundre. c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Afan- 
hode 1. vii. (1869) 4, I seygh a lady in my wey ; of hire fair- 
' nesse she dide me io5'’e. 2526 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. 1531^ 

63 In the whiche synne they fall communly by the reason of 
theyr faj'rnes. 2624 Hevivood Gunaik. iv’. 164 The higher 
powers have bestowed upon you fairenesse above man. 
1762-72 H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (2786) 1 . ii', 
The print gives . . some of her Flemish fairness. 2877 
Iilns. Forrester Mignon\. 54 And right royally she uses the 
prerogative of her fairness. 

c, of men and children ; rarely of animals. 
Ohs. or arch. 

a xooo Lambeth /’r.xliv. 5 (Bosw.) Mid 6inum hiwe ocS 3 e 
wlite and fejernysse Sinre. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 77 Sunne 
and mone bostreh for his fairnesse. cxz^oGen.SfEx.xzy^ 
Wantedeoit child faiernesseand mi^t. 1387TREVISA Higden 
(Rolls) I. 285 A woman, .wedded a bocher for his fairenesse. 
2^02 (1859) II. 68 IfSalhanas were transfigurid into 
his former fairnesse. 2535 Coverdalc Isa. liii. 2 When we 
loke vpon him, there shalbe no fayrnesse. 2608 D, T. Ess. 
Pol. 4 Mor. 48 The beautie and fairenesse of his eyes. 
2820 Keats Hyperion hl 225 The immortal fairness of his 
limbs. 

• f d. of inanimate things. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 7025 Myjte no. . tunge telle 
he fei^’rnesse. c 2325 Prose Psalter xlix, 12 be falrne-s of h® 
feldeis wyhme. cs^oo Catds Aforals tog in Cr/rsorM.App. 
iv, No3t for he faimes, hot for bi nedines, loue hou he peny. 
c 1511 tst Eng. Bk. A?uer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 All with feders 
bounden for there bewtynesand fayrenes. 2583 Hollycand 
CamPo di Fior 305, I am not of opinion that any place can 
be found like to this in fairenesse. 2662 Merrett \x. Nerds 
AH of Glass lxx.xvi, A Violet colour of notable fairness. 2726 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 9 , 1 shew’d him the Money, and he sooc 
knew the Piece, .from the particular Fairness of it. 

4 of speech. Obs. 

c 2490 Promp. Parv. 146 (MS. K.) Fayimesse of speche, 
faertndia. 

2. Of the complexion or skin : Lightness of colour. 

2599 Hakluyt Pby. II. 331 The whitenesse thereof(ivory] 

was .. thought to represent the natural fairenesse of man's 
skinne. 2796 Morse Avier. Geog. II. 550 Ambitious of ii> 
termanydng with Persians . . on account of the fairness of 
their complexion. 2828 Scott F. Al. Perth xv. The fair- 
ness of his skin, where it had not . .been exposed. 

3. Equitableness, fair dealing, honesty, impar- 
tiality, uprightness. 

rx46o Townley Myst. 295 Itisbestthatwetrete hym with 
farenes. zjzzJVodroroCorr.iiB^s) H* 62S, I hope fairness and 
truth were in m?he eye. 2772 Junius Leit.xXvl.z.^s No man., 
will dispute the fairness of this construction. 2802 Med. 
Jrnl.yill. i84Wedonot doubt of thefairne-ssofthestate- 
menL 2859 Macaulay Biog. (1867) 91 A show of fairness 
was.. necessary to the prosperity of the Magazine. 1888 
Rkvcr Arner. Comnnv. III.xcix. 38^ 'The criticisms of an 
outspoken press rarely assail. .theirfEnglish judges’jfaimess. 

•1*4. Of the weather: The state of being free from 


Storms or rain ; fineness. Obs. 

02440 Promp. Parv. 146 Fa>Tnesse of wedur, avienitas. 
1580 Alv. F 37 Fairenesse of weather: quietnesse, 

serenitas. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 23 
The Moon, Tides, and Fairness of Weather were more 
favourable to us by Night than Day. 

'I' 5. Courtesy. Obs. 

C2Z0S Lay. 3272 Me vnder-feng Jj®ue king : mid mo^ele 
feirnusse. a 2400-50 Alexander 174s Feyne all with fairnes 
& fayne at ]jou may. ... , 

+ 6. Gentleness; only in By, ivith fairness x by 
fair or gentle means. Ohs. 

CX386 Chaucer Prol. 519 To drawen folk to 
fairnesse. By good ensample. ^2400 Beryn 239^ 
efft ageyn, with ffeimes hym to chast. * 47 '^^ r » 
Arthur IX. Ixxvli, Outher with fajTenes or f^lne ^ 1 
shalle biynge hym to this courte. 2568 Graft^ Ch^ 
11 . 331 The king-. will pro>yde some remedy for us, c>thcr 
by fayrenesse or otherwise. 
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Pairney-cloots. Sc, 

‘The small homy substances above the hoofs, 
where the pastern of a horse lies, but said to be 
found only in sheep or goats, E^ir, For.^ 

1822 Hogg Perils of Man 111.33' Here’s a tyke wi’ cloven 
cloots like a gait, faimey cloots and a’ thegither.’ 

Fair-pleader, -ing. Law. = Beau-pleader. 

1670 Bi.ount Laiv Diet. s.v., Neither in the Circuit of 
Tustices, nor in Counties ; . any Fines shall be taken of any 
•Man for Fair pleading, that is, for not pleading fairly or 
aptly to the purpose. 1700 [see BEAUrLEAoEKj. xyax-iBoo 
in Bailey. 1848 in Wiiartos Law Lex. 

Fair-sex, v. noncc'wd. In To fair-sex it : to 
discourse upon the fair sex. 

X7X* Swift Jrnl. to Stella 8 Feb., I will not meddle with 
the Spectator, let him fair-sex it to the world's end. x8io 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXX. 346 He may fair-se.x it 
(as Swift says) to the end. 

+ PaiTsMp. Obs. [f. Fair a. + -ship.] a. 
Fairness, beauty, b. The personality of a ‘ fair 
lady’. Cf.BEAUTTsnip, /arfpr/jy). 

. c 1320 Cast, Lo 7 te 688 Ther may no man here feyrship wyte. 
AX400 Pernon Poems 444 The swete face of his Lorde 
there. .In his feyreship he may him showen..Of hevyn he 
may i-se the wydnes, The feyreshepe and the heynes. X646 
T, Hall Poems 11 How every wit Capers .. to fit Words to 
her faireships grief. 

+ Pai’rsome, Ohs. rare— [f. Fair + 
-{jOME.] Beautiful ; in qnot. absol. 

a 1641 Sir J. Suckling in N. ff Q. I. 72 Still I’ll love the 
fairsome. 

Fai:r-spo*ke2i, ct> Also 7 fairspoke. a. Of 
persons: Gifted with fair speech j courteous, plea- 
sant; smooth-tongued. 

1460 Capcrave citron. (Rolls) 8i He was . . fayre-spokyn, 
but he spak but seldam. 1530 Palscr. 312/1 Fayre spoken 
,.bien cn langaige. 1597 Hooker Ecd. Pol. v. (1617) 266 
Anus..a subtlewitted and a marvellous fair-spoken man. 
1647 Hammond Serm.^ Christians Oblig. Peace (1649) 7 
Fair-spoken sword-men. .whosewords are softer than butter. 
x66s Urydes Ind. Emf>cror 11. i, Kalib, ascend, my fair- 
spoke servant rise. xSiS Landor Jmag, Conv. III. 473 He 
was..falrspoken both to high and low. 
b. Of words : Bland, civil. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Pref., These his faire spok’n words 
shall be hcer fairely confronted.. to his.. deeds. 

rai'r-tra’de. 

1 . a. Trade carried on legally as opposed to 
dealing in contraband goods, b. In the iSth c. 
also applied (in popular language) in the precisely 
opposite sense ; a euphemistic synonym for smug- 
gling. 

1774 BvRKzAmer. Tax, <’1775) 49 The contraband will 
always keep pace in some measure with the fair trade. 

2 . In recent use : The fiscal system advocated 
by those who consider that ‘ one-sided free trade ’ 
is injurious to the nation adopting such a policy, 
and that the principle of free trade should be ap- 
plied only in dealing with nations that admit our 
products free, 

x88x Gladstone in Times 8 Oct. 6/3 This he says he 
wants, not as protection, but in the name of fair trade. 

Spectator 21 Feb. 263/2 An e.\cellent speech against 
* Fair-trade 

attrib. x88i Spectator lo Dec, 1558 The Fair trade ques- 
tion. 1882 T. H. FaRreu Free Trade v. Fair Tratlc it. 6 
The progpmmc of the Fair 'I’rade League is not definite 
in its particulars. Jbid, il. 8 That application is not contained 
in the Fair Trade programme. 

Hence Tair-trader, (a) one who trades fairly or 
legally; (h) one who supports the Fair-trade pro- 
gramme. rair-tradism, the doctrines of a Fair- 
traueu (sense b). 

2673 Essex Pa/ers (Camden) 1. 56 Others who have found 
y' encouragemt from farim* of Ireland lo y* ruin of y* 
fair Trader here, 1746 Lockman To First Promoter Cam- 
brick iV Tea Bills 27 Bid the Fair-trader ..bemoan His 
credit lost. 1881 W. F. Kcroyd at Oldham 21 Fair 
Traders ,. wanted .. an extension of real free exchange. 

Spectator May 674 1 The Fair-traders arc at their 
wits' end for a compromise with Free-trade. x888 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Nov, 12/1 Fair-tradism is apparently to be 
brought down from national to local application. 

Filixway. Also 9 fare-way. ^Sce Fair a. 
16; the interpretation suggested by the spelling 
farctuay (cf. F.vre v.) appears to be erroneous.] A 
naWgable channel in a river or between rocks, sand- 
bank, etc. ; the usual course or passage of a vessel 
on the sea or in entering and leaving a harbour. 

1581 in Binncll Deser. Thames (1758) 62 That the fair 
Way be kept as deep and large as heretofore. x67S Lend. 
Gaz. No. 1006/4 ’1 he fair way going into Plymouth Sound. 
1769 Falconek Marine (x^ 2 y, D^bacleur^ an officer 
who«c duty it is. .to keep the pass.Tgc» or fair.way, open, 
1858 Adm. Eeg, In Metx. M<xrine Mag. V. 103 Sca-going 
vessels. .at anchor in roadsteads or fairways. 1883 Ciutmb, 
yml. 533 Clear water’ fareways, by which the lishcrmcn 
wend a speedy course from point lo point. 1893 Daily 
ChtVH. 4 Jan. <h She wa-s in the fainvay of all steamers 
crossing to and from New York. 

rt/^/7’^. 1875 lir.moRD Sailor's Pocket-bk. v. (cd. 2) 137 
Fairway buoy* arc plainly marked- 

FaiT-weather, «. 

I. Fit or suilablc only for calm or fair weather. 
i8to Saval Chnni. XXIV. 69 These fair-weather birds 
s»ou!d never put to sea. 1855 Macaul-sv J/ist. Eng. III. 
650 The first gale would send Inc whole of this fairweathcr 
armament to the bottom of the Ch.mnel. 1883 Maneh, 
E-xatn. 36 N'ov, 5. '3 'Hiey are ail fair-weather craft. 


1736 Pope's Lett. I Oct. 1730 My Fair-weather- friends of 
the summer are going away for London. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, iii, 'l*hat there fair weather Jack (pointing 
to the young squireX 28*8 E. Irving Last Days 
287 "What a fair-weather sendee there is of God ! 1873 
Miss Broughton Nancy II. xo Am I to be only a fair- 
weather wife to you 1 

Fairy (leo‘ri), sh. and a. Forms; 4 feir-, 
feyT-i(e, -ye, (5 fery, 6 feirie), 4-5 fai-, fayerie, 
-ye, (4 fayry5e), 4-6 fair-, fayr-6, -ey, -ie^ -y(e, 
(6 fayere, 6-7 pharie, 7-farie, pkair-, pherie), 
4- fairy ; also Faerie, -y. [a. OF. faerie^faierie 
(mod.F.j^V/'/V), f. OY. fae (mod.F.^^) Fay sh.'-^J 

A. sb. • 

i*!. The land or home of the fays; fairy-land. 
Obs. ; see Faerie. 

c X320 Orfeo 273 Ihe kyng of Fayre, with his route. Com 
to huntc all aboute. c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 88 Though 
he were comen ayeyn out of ffairye. ^1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xvi. 73 A sperhawke .. and a faire lady of Fajrye 
sittand l?erby- 1^3 Drayton Eclogues iii. 15 {Collin] is to 
fayrie gone a Pilgrimage. x6io B. Jonson Aleh. 1. ii, 
The Doctor Sweares that you are . . Allied to the Queene 
of Faerie, 

+ 2 . A collective term for the fays or inhabitants 
of fairyland ; fairy-folk. Obs, 

^1320 Orfeo 189 Awey with the fayrd sche was ynome, 
c 1350 IVili. Palertte 230 pemperour wend witer ly for wonder 
of kat child, kat feykely it were of feyrye. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 337 The horse, .that cam of the fery. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxiv. [eexx.] 700 Suche as 
knowe. .affyrmeth that the fayry and the nympes be moche 
conuersaunt there. CXS40 Pilgrim's Tale 68 Where this 
man walked, there was no farcy., for his blessynges. .did 
vanquyche them. 1603 Phitotus cxxviit, Gang hence . , to 
the Farie, With me thow may na longer tarie. 

•\' 3 . Enchantment, magic ; a magic contrivance ; 
an illusion, a dream. Obs, 

c X300 K. Alls, 6924 'That thou herde&t is fairye.^ c 1310 
E. E. P. (1862) 134 Hit nis but fantum and felri. 1362 
Lakcl. P, pi, a. Frol. 6 Me bi-fcl a ferly A Feyrle me 
boulite. ^1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode 11, xx.vvi. 11869) 89, 
I wot not what this tokeneth, but if it be a fairye. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Niton clvi. 593 To y’ entente that the monkc 
shuld not begyle hym, thus by the fayrey and enchaunte- 
ment. 

4 - One of a class of supernatural beings of dimi- 
nutive size, in popular belief supposed to possess 
magical powers and to have ^eat influence for 
good or evil over the affairs of man. See Elp and 
Fay sh.^ 

X393 Gower Conf, II. 371 And as he were a fairie. ^2450 
Vcc. inWr.-Wulcker57z Cavuh fayryes, 2563 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 68 b, Those round circles . , that ignorant people af- 
firme to be the rings of the Fairies dances. 2583 Sc.mi>ill 
Ballates xxx v. 2 10 Anc carling of the Quene of Phareis. *630 
Baxter Saint's R, 11. (1654) 270 Hags (or Fairies) that is, 
such as exercise familiarity with men. 2743 Collins Ep. to 
Sir T. Hanmer 98 Twilight fairies tread the circled Green. 
28x3 Shelley Q, Mab 167, 1 am the Fairy Mab. 2832 W. 
Irving 1. 128 She is small enough to be a fairy, 

and a faiiyshe maybe for aught I can find out. 2892 Daily 
Ncivs 30 Oct. 5/1 The first appearance of inc conventional 
Fairy, .is made in Perrault's * Contes * (1697). 

b. Fairy of the minex a goblin supposed to in- 
habit mines. (The designation is used by Milton ; 
later writers use it as the equivalent of the German 
kobold QX gnome.') *i* Faity of the sea \ a Nereid, 

*555 Eden Decades 12 'ITie fayre nimphes or f^'cres of 
the sea (cauled Nerciades). 1607 Topsell Fottr-f, Beasts 
(1673) 261 The "Virgin lived among the Pharies of the Sea. 
2634 (see Faekie 3). 28.. Scot, EncycL s,v., The Germans 

believed in two species of Fairies of the Mines. 

6 . transf. fa. One possessing more than human 
power ; an enchantress. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- C/. IV, viii. 12 To this great faiery 
[Cleopatra], He commend thy acts. 

b, A small graceful woman or child. 

2838 Litton Alice 21 Miss Merton was. .surprised by the 
beauty, .of the young fairy before her. 

B. adj. 

1 , Of or pertaining to fairies ; of the nature of 
fairies ; enchanted, illusory, fictitious. 

c 1640 Walu:k To one who libelled Ctess Carlisle iii, 
Hast thou not heard of faiiy Arthur’s sliield. 2699 Bentley 
Phal. 286 His two Fairy Poets wrote ’I’ragedies against 
him, 2723 Guardian No. X41 'Fhc fair>* images of glory 
and honour. i8«x Siiellev Epi/sych. 293 The fairj' iaics 
of sunny lawn. 

2 . Resembling a fairy, fairy-like; delicate, finely 
formed or woven. 

2788 W, Gilpin f Lakes IJ. 22^ Little fairy scenes, 

where the parts, tho trifling, arc happily di*i>oscd. 2838 
Lyttos Al/ee 11. n. Delicate and fairy cast of beauty, a 2839 
Praeo /\vwx {1864) 1. 2?9 Many a fairy form I've mcL 
2864 Tennyson .Aylmer s F. 91 {He] Show’d her ..The 
little dells of cowritp, fairj* palm*. ,fair>’ pines. 2883 Al- 
drich Pottkapog to Pcsih 243 Fairy textures from looms of 
Samarcand. 

C. attrib. and Comb. 

1 . General relations : a. simple attrib., as fairy- 
arroxcff -back, etc. ; also in \*arious local names lor 
the Foxglove {Digitalis fttrfurea)yfaiiy-bellj -caf, 
ifittgerSy -glovcy -f/iuitMey •wecti; b. appositivc. as 
fairy folkj -godmother \ c. instrumental and origi- 
native, fairy-bom, -hatttited, -/c/zr/TiVr/ .idjs. ; d. 
parasynlhetic and similaliVe, as faity featured, 
•formed, -like adjs. 


2864 Tennyson Ayhncds F. 94 What look’d a flight of 
*fairy arrows. _ 2870 Science Gossip x June 135 In Anglo- 
Irish we call it [the Fo.vglove] .. *fairy bell, 1850. Mrs. 
Browning Poems II. 213 \ child .. sleeping with dropt 
head Upon the *fairy-book he lately read. 2872 Palcrave 
Lyr. Poems 21 All these things. .So wrought on her, though 
*fairy born and wild. CX620 Convert Soule in Farr .S'. P. 
fas. /(1S4S) 89 And for thy food eat "’‘fairy bread. 2828 
5liss ^iITFORD Village 3rd Ser. (2863) 83 The prettier Irish 
name of that superb plant [the fox-glove], the "Taiiy-cap. 
1682 Dryden Sp. Friar 11. 21 These *Fayer>’ favours are lost 
when not concealed. 1778 Lanchorne Ou*cn of Carron 
Ixvii, The *fal^’.featured vale. i87S~85 Britten & Holl.<ko 
Plant-n.y *Fairy fingers, L. xst3Douc- 

LASy2?«f/fViii.vi.7Nymphis and Favnis. .Quhilk*fairfolkis 
..clepyngwe. 2^7 Pollok Course T. in, Tales Of fairy 
folk and sleepless ghosts. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 90 
The *falry footings on the grass. 2816 Byron Ch. Har. in. 
cii, Bees and birds, And *fair>’-form’d and many-colour’d 
things. 287o.S'i:w/a’GfJw(^i Junei35 Its [foxglove’s] other 
name ‘ *fairy glove 2^3 Ouida iVanda I, 43 A very 
■“fairy godmother. 2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Pfem. ii. 3 To 
view the *fairj'-haunts of long-iost hours. 1603 Harsnct 
Pop. Impost, 21 The poore Wench was so “Fayrie haunted, 
as she durst not goe . . to Ma Dibdale hir chamber alone. 
1891 Sate Catal. Glass Wks. Stourbiddge, Five *faiiy lamps. 
2598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. iv. 57 Let them all encircle him 
about And “fairj’-Iike to pinch the vndeane knight. 2840 
Dickens Old C. Shop i. So slight and fair>’-llke a creature. 
1867 Dkutsch Rem. (1874) 5 Hieroglyphical "“fairy-lore. 
28x3 Shelley t^leib 1. 91 Those who had looked upon 
the sight . . Saw but the “fairj' pageant. 28x0 Associate 
Minstrels 205 The "“fairy-penciled spray. x88a Holland 
Chester Gloss.^ ^Fairies' Petticoats, the foxglove. 2794 
Mrs. Radcuffb Myst. UdoJpho i, Tell the Goddess of 
this ■’■fairj’ scene. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. it. ii. 1 Come, 
now a Roundell, and a *Fair>’ song. 2864 Tenn\-son 
Aylmer s F. 89 He had., told her “fairy-tales. 2878-86 
Britten & Holland “Fairy Thimbles, 

purpurea L. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. vii. § 25 They have 
exposed their “fairy ware not to cheat but divert us._ 2870 
Science Gossip x June 135 In Anglo-Irish we call it (the 
Foxglove], ."’‘fairy weed. 

2 . Special Comb. : fairies-arrow, = Elf*shot 
2 ; fairies' bath, Peziza coccinca ; fairy-beads 
(see quot.) ; fairy-bell (see quot. 1S61); fairy- 
bird (see quot.) ; fairy (fairies’) butter, {a) (sec 
quot. 1777), {b) Tremclla albida', fairy-cheeses, 
Malva rotundiftora, from the shape of the seeds ; 
fairy-circle, {a) ssFairy-RIKG, (^) a fairy-dance, 
(<r) a circle of fairies dancing; hence fairy- 
circled a. ; fairy-court, the court of some fairy 
king or queen ; fairy-cucuraber (see anot.) ; fairy- 
cups, (a) Primula verb, {b) ^fairies hath ; hence 
fairy-cupped fl. ; fairy-dance, (a) = F airy-ring, 
{p) dance of the fairies, in quot. Jig. ; fairy- 
dart, = Elf-shot ; fairy-eggs (see quot.) ; fairy- 
fingermarks (see quot.); fairy-flax, Linitm 
eathariicum ; fairy-grass Briza media j fairy- 
green, « Kaiby-rino ; fairy-groat (see quot.) : 
fairies’-hair, Cuseuta epithytnnm ; fairy-hammer 
(see quot.) ; fairy-hillock (see quot.) ; fairies- 
horse, Senecio Jacohtsa ; fairy -lint, = fairy-flax ; 
fairy-loaf (see quot.); fairy-martin, Austra- 
lian name for Hir undo ariel\ fairy-money, 
money given by fairies, said to crumble away 
rapidly ; fairy-mushroom, a toadstool ; i* fairy- 
nips (see quot.) ; fairy-pavements, cubes used 
in Roman pavements ; fairy-pipe, an old kind of 
tobacco-pipe, frequently dug up in Great Britain ; 
fairy-purse (sec quot.); fairy-queen, the queen 
of the fairies; fairy-rade, Sc., the expedition of 
the fairies to the place where they arc to hold 
their annual banquet ; fairy-shHmp, = Chiroce- 
phalus diaphanus, a British fresh-water crustacean ; 
fairy-sparks (see quot. 1875); fairy-stone, (<z) 
a fossil sea-urchin orcchinite, (^) a flint arrow-head, 
=« Elf-shot 2; fairies’-tablo, various fungi ; 
fairy (foirie8’)-treasure, -wealth , ^ fairy-money', 
'k fairy-walk, = F.vniY-iUNG. 

*794 Sutherland in Statist. Acc. Scot. X. 15 The common 
people confidently assert that they [ccUs) are “(airies’ 
arrows, which they shoot at cattle. z878'85 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n., *J''airii's' Bath. 1832 J. Hodgson in 
Rainc^l/ifw. (185B) II. 222 The crinoidea or cnchrinal fossil, 
svhich in Cum^rland is called “fairj- beads. 2861 Mrs. 
Laskcsthr IVild F'hniers 47 The tiny white flowers [of 
Wood Sorrel), .are called by the WcKh * *fair>’ bells *. 2885 
SwAiNsos Prov. Names Birds 204 Little 'J'ern .. “Fairy 
bird iCjalw.ayL 2777 Br.\nd Pop. Antiq. (1813) II. 339 
There is a substance found, .in crevices of lltnc-sione rocks 
. i^near Holywell . . which is called McnNH '1 yina Teg or 
^‘Fairies Butter. So also in Northumberland the common 
people call a certain fungous excrescence, sometimes found 
about the roots of old trees, “Fairy Butter. 2878-86 Brittfs 
6: Holland Plant-n., JAtiry. Butter. Ibid. V Fairy cheeses. 
2653 R- Anlid, Ath. iii. xi. 5 2 'i’ho^e dark Rings in 

the grass which they call “Fairy.CircIes. 2711 Aec. Dis- 
temper Tom Whiggy. 44 Tom . . trod out Fairy Circles at 
the Head of each 'lril>c. 2854 in Proc, Berzv. Nat. Club 
(1873) Vn. 32 In tlie cburchyanl there is a large. .fairy 
cirefeL 2859 T/.nnvson Gu/neifcrvsss The flickering fair>‘- 
circle wheel'd and broke^ Flying. ^ 2777 Wakton Monody 
Poems 7 Fanc>‘’s “fairy-circled shrine. <2x649 Dkumm. ok 
Hamth. IVks.ixjxz) 44 To . .know the sports Of foreign 
shepherds, fawns, and “fairj-.couri*. yo8 Phil. Trans, 
XXVI. 78 The Kcknitc Spoke, or “Fairj-Cuaimbcr, 2S78-86 
Britten 6: Holland Plant-n.."* FairyCups. 2863 Bbowmni; 
Poems, By Fire-side The “fair^’^upp^ Elf.nccdlcd ni-Tt 
of mo»s. 2675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 62 A florid green circle 
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Or *FaIry*dance at the bottom.^ 1798 SorjiEBYtr. WUland's 
Oberon (1826) I. 51 The tNvinkling fairy.dance of light and 
shade. 1877 Brewer Diet. Phrase ^ Fable 284 *Fairy. 
darts^ flint arrowheads now called celts. 18^ J. F. Camp- 
bell Tales W.HishL I. Introd. i Fishermen, .often find cer- 
tain hard, light floating objects, .which they call sea-nuts. . 
and *fairy*eggs. 1869 LonsdaleGloss.* Fairy finger-marks^ 
hollow marks in limestone as if fingers had been pressed upon 
the stones when soft. 1841 Loser. U'reck Hesp. li, Blue 
were her eyesas the *fairy-fiax. Z878-86 Britten & Holland 
Plant-iUf *Fairy grass. 18x9 Edin. Mag. July 19 He 
wha tills the *fairy green, Nae luck again sail hae. *577-87 
Harrison England 11. 11. xxiv. 218 Some peeces [of coinej. . 
are dailie taken vp, which they call . . *Feirie groats. 16*7 
Drayton Nymphidia 71 In their courses make that round, 
In meadows . .found, By them so call’d the *Fair>'-ground. 
X878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n., *Fairies'‘ hair. 
*8x5 Clan-Albin II. 240 note, *Fairy-hammers are pieces 
of green porphyry, shaj^d like the head of a hatchet. x8o8- 
79 Jamieson, * Fairy-hillocks ..y^xA:^s\X. knolls., from the 
vulgar idea that these were anciently inhabited by the 
fairies, or that they used to dance there. X877 Brewer 
Diet, Phrase Fable 284 Fairy-hillocks. X878-86 Britten 
& Holland Plant-n., * Fairies' Horse. Ibid., ‘^Fahy tint. 
1877 Brewer Diet, Phrase ^ Fable 284 * Fairy loaves . , 
fossil sea-urchins (echini), said to be made by the fairies. 
x 85 s Gould Handbk. Birds Australia I. 113 The *Fairy 
Marlin is dispersed over all the southern portions of .Aus- 
tralia. X690 Locke Hum, Utul. i. iv. (1695) 38 Such bor- 
rowed Wealth, like *Fairy-money. .will be but Leaves and 
Dust when it comes to use. XB49 Lytton Caxions xvir. vi. 
Half-suspecting they must already have turned into withered 
leaves like fairy-money. *884 Miller Plant-n. 137 Toad- 
stool . . *Fairy-Mushroom. Any of the poisonous Fungi. 
1656 .\dey Candle in Dark 129 There be also found m 
Women with Childe . . certain spots black and blew, as it 
they were pinched or beaten, which some common ignorant 
people call *Fatry-nips. 1787 Archxol, VIII. 364 Some 
small stone cubes .. which the country people called '"fairy 
pavements. 1867 Chambers' Encyct, s.v. Tobaeco-pipes, 
From their smallness, some ancient tobacco-pipes are called 
■’‘fairy pipes. X877 E. Peacock Manley Corringham 
Gloss., * Fairy-purses, a kind of fungus .. something like 
a ^p, or old-fashioned purse. 1590 Shaks. Mias. jV. 
n. i. q, I serne the *Fairy Queene. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab 
59 The chariot of the Fairy Queen ! x8s9 Tennyson Flaine 
J248 Look how she sleeps — the Fairy Queen so fair I x8xo 
Cromek Rctnains Nithsdale Song 2^ At the first ap- 
proach of sumrner is held the *Fmry Rade. c xSto Hogg 
WoolgatJurer in Tales d* Sk. (1837) I. 196 There have 
been fairy raids i'., the Hope. 1837 A, White Brit. 
Crustacea 263 The *Fairy Shrimp seems to live on dead 
animal or vegetable matter. 1674 Ray S, d* -E. C. If^ords 
6s '‘Fairy-sparks or Shel-fire : Kent: often seen on 
clothes in the night. 1875 Parish Susse.v Gloss., Fairv- 
phosphoric light seen on various substances in the 
night-time. x^6 Sir T, Browne i. 53 That we 
call a ^Fayrie stone, and is often found in gravell pits 
anaongst us. X79X Ford in Statist, Acc. Scot. I. 73 Arrow 
points of flint, commonly called elf or fairy stones are to be 
seen here [Lauder]. x88t Isle o/lFight Gloss., Fairy stones, 
fossil echini, X878-86 Britten & Holland "Fairies 

Table or Tables, (x) Agaricus campestrls . Hyarocciyle 
vulgaris, ^ l*^* Massinger & Field Fatal Dotvry iv. i, 
*Tis "Fairies' Treasure.] x6^ Norris Pract, Disc, (1707) 
IV. ts Every man keeps it [Rellgionl as a Fairy-Treasure. 
1686/%//. Trans. XVI. 207 The circles in Grasse called 
commonly "Fairy Walkes, X65X BrlHChar. Lo^u Countries 
o^Brand) She falls off like "Fairy wealth disclosed. 
Fairybabe, corrupt form of Fear-babe, -babt. 
Fairydom (feo'ridsm), [f. Fairy + -dom.] 
s= Fairyland. 

1844 R. P. Ward Chatsworth I. 34 The cleverest fingers 
in fairydom. 1884 Child Eng. d* Sc. Pop. Ball. 11. xxxix. 
33^1 An attempt to rescue a woman from fairydom. 
Fau^llOOd (.feoTihud), [f. as prec. + -hood.] 
a. The condition of being under the influence of 
fairies ; enchanted state, b. Fairy nature or cha- 
racteristics. c. concr. Fairies collectively, 

1832 Frasers Mag. V. 475^ Sipping his coffee in the blessed 
unconsciou.sness of the fairyhood of his situation. 1842 
Mrs, Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 179 The * Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ displays more of the fiuryhood of fairies, 
than the ’Paradise Lost’ does of the angelhood of angels. 
1844 Blackw. Mag, LVI. 85 The down-trodden fairyhood, 
Fair3fisxu (feo’rijiz’m). [f. as prec. + -isM.] 
a. The personal qualities of a fairy ; fairy power. 
•Hence iransf. the power (of a poet) to cast a spell 
over a hearer or reader, b. The conditions of 
faiiy existence ; a resemblance to those conditions ; 
fairyland. ' c. Belief in fairies, fairy-lore. 

X71S tr. D'Anois' l^ks. 373 The Gift of Faryism, which I 
receiv’d from my Birth. 1763 H. Walpole Bet. G. Mon- 
tagu 17 May, The air of enchantment and fairyism, which 
is the tone of the place. X796 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXI. 491 The miracles of fairyism. 1803 — in Ann. 
Rev. 1.265, 1 would have shown you the great power of my 
fairyism. 183s Sir E. 'Bv.'caxixis Milton's Comus Thomson 
. . has not the distinctness and fairyism of Milton. X843 
Blackuf. Mag. LIV. 26 What Rousseau, .terms * a fal.se air 
of magnificence, fairyism, and enchantment’. 1877 Ouida 
Puck xxili. 273 In all her. .winged fairyism. 

Fairyland (fea'rilcend). [f. as prec. + Land.] 
The country or home of the fairies ; an enchanted 
land existing only in fancy. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. i. 60 When thou wast stolne 
away from Fairy Land. 1665 Drvden Itui. Emperor 1. 1, 
Methinks we walk In Dreams on Fairy Land. 17.. Gray 
in Corr. N. Nicholls (1843) 294 King Arthur was not dead, 
but translated to Fairy-I^nd. X833 Tennyson Poems 20 
Looming like baseless fairyland. X873 SYMONDsGr.t. Poets 
vii. 231 Euripidei. .entered the fairyland of dazzling fancy. 
Fairy-ring (fe^Tiirig). [f. as prec. + Ring.] 
A’ circular band of grass diff^ering in colour from 
the grass around it, a phenomenon • supposed 


in popular belief to be produced by fairies when 
dancing: reall)'^ caused by the growth of certain 
fungi. 

*599 B. JoNSON Rv. Man out of Hum. Epil., Let. .turtle- 
footed peace dance fayrie rings About her court. X698 Nor- 
ris Pract. Disc, {yjvf) IV. 222 We tread the same Fairy- 
ring. xypx E. Darwin Bot, Card. i. 36 So from dark clouds 
the ^ayful lightning springs. Rives the firm oak, or prints 
the Fairy-rings. 1832 Veg.Subst. FeodytZ'X.h^ ‘fairy rings’ 

. .are found, .updn dry downs. X875 in Sussex Gloss. 

b. aitrib, in fairy**rhtg-champignon, etc. 

X884 Miller Plant-n., Fatry-riugChampignon,^^^ Cham- 
pignon. Alushroom, fairy-ring. Marasmius oreadcs 

I and M. urens. 

Fairyship Cfe-»Tijip). [f. as prec. 4 - -ship; cf. 
his lordship^ The personality oi a fairy, 

1854 Blackxu, Mag. LXXV. 413 Her fairyshlp may fairly 
be considered to be already sufficiently rewarded, 

Faiaable, -ible, obs. ff. of Feasible. 
t Fait, sh. Lazo. Obs, [a. Fr. fait deed, act : 
see the. variant Feat.] a, A deed. b. In the 
translation of Perkins : Act of parties, as distin- 
guished from operation of law. 

X562 Act 5 Elis.c. X4 §*2 Convicted .. in an Action of 
forger of false Faytes. 1642 Xx.Perkind Prof. Bk.lii. § 191. 
85 The difference betweene a license in fait and a license in 
Law. xfisx W. G. tr. Cenvets Inst. 182 Amongst those 
Obligations in writing, which wee call Faits or Deeds, 
Fait, obs. form of Feat. 

tFait, Obs. Also 4 fa.yte(n. [? Back- 

formation from Faitour.] 

1 . intr. To act or speak falsely, use false pre- 
tences ; to beg on false pretences. 

c X320 .YiV Trisir. 3054 Falsly canestow fayt. X377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. XV. 208 Alle suche Jhii faiten. 1393 Ibid. C. i. 43 
Faytynge for hure fode. 

2 . irans. To deceive, lead astray. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 76 My fleissche in ouerhope 
wolde me faite. 

Hence Fai'ting vbl. sh., deceit, pretence. 

X377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 38 But ]>o }>at feyneu hem foils, 
and with faltyng lllibeth. 

t Fait, ’t}f‘ Obs, [ad. OF. faitier, f. fait, pa. 
pple. of faite to do.] irans. To arrange, con- 
struct, fit. 

1635-^ Burgh Rcc- Glasg<r,o 1 . 482 Hinging of the said 
bell and failing all wark thairto. 

t Faite, V, Ohs, [aphet. f. of Apaite.] « 
Afaite 4, 5. 

X362 Lancl P, PI. A. v. 40 Heo wolde vn-souwen hire 
smok, and seiten fjer an here Forte fayten hire FJesch. 1393 
Ibid. C, IX. 30 Faite by faucones to culle wylde foules. 
f Fai'terous, a. Obs, rare. [f. faitcr, Faitour 
+ -oua,] Characterized by deceit ; treacherous. 
x6oo Holland Lixiy iii. xvUi. 100 Faiterou.s and secret 
mischeefe was underhand practised by the Tribunes. Ibid, 
939 Peevish folly first and faiterous falshood afterwards. 

tFai'tery* Ohs, Forms; 4-7fai-, fayterie, 
-y(e, (4 faytrye, 6 faitry). [f. as prec. + -Y'.] 
Fraud, deception, hypocrisy. 

x«7 Lancl. P. PL B. xi. 90 And wher-of serueth lawe 
. .if no lyf vndertoke it, Falscnesse ne faytrye. c X430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode 11, Hii. (1869) 96 Not that j sey thee thus for 
to pulte thee in to faitourye (mistransl. Fr. festardyc * in- j 
dolence’]. c 1440 147 Fayterye,/f«:^n>. 1529 : 
More Dyaloge l. Wks. 40/1, I let passe ouer the faitry and 
falshed that is therin vsed. x6oo Holland Bixy xxxiv. 
xxili. 867 He [Philip of Macedon] charged the Romanes 
with fraud and faiterie. 

Faith sb. Forms : 3 feiS, 3-4 feip* (4 
fei^p), 3-6 feith(e, 4-5 feyth(e, 4 faip(e, 4-6 
fayth(e, (5 fath, feth), 5-6 faithe, 4- faith. 
Sec also Fay sb.^ [a. OF. feid, feit (pronounced 
fci6, ? feip : see Suchier in Grober’s Grttndriss Rom. 
Phil. 1 . 5S6), = Vx.fc (nom.yir-r), Sp.jPg.^t^, \\.fedex— 
\j. fdem, i. root of ftd-cre to trust. The later OF. 
form fei (whence mod.F.yb/) was also adopted in 
ME., and survived in certain phrases down to i6th 
c. : see Fay’ sb^■ 

The L, fidcs, like its etymological cognate Gr. wfori?, 
which it renders in the N. T., had the following principal 
senses: i. Belief, trust. 2. UTiat which produces belief, 
evidence, token, pledge, engagement. 3, Trust in its ob- 
jective aspect, troth ; observance of trust, fidelity.] 

I. Belief, trust, confidence. 

1 . Confidence, reliance, trust (in the ability, good- 
ness, etc., of a person ; in the efficacy or worth of 
a thing; orin the truth of a statement or doclrine). 
Const, in, •];cf. In early use, only with reference 
to religious objects; this is still the prevalent ap- 
plication, and often colours the wider use. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3405 (Cott.) In drightin was his fayth ai 
fest. r*34o Ibid. 2286 (Trin.) In maumetrie furst feih he 
[nembrot] fond. 0x391 Chavckr Astrot. ii- §4 Obser\'- 
auncez. .& rytes of paiens. in which my spirit ne hath no 
feith. 1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R, xv. Ixxxvii (1495) 522 
The Germans tornyd the Lxuones..to the worshyp and 
fayth of one god. 1550 Crowley Bast Trump. 151 Se that 
thy fayth be pitched On thy Lord God. x68o Otway Orphan 
ir. vii, Attempt no farther to delude my Faith. 1768-74 
Tucker Bt. Nat. (1852) II. 235 Such an one has great faith 
in Ward's pills. 1821 Chalmers Senu. I. i. r8 Faith in the 
constancy of this law. *837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 

(cd. 2) 1 1 f. vi. 87 To have faith in God is to surrender oneself 
to God. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Rug. 1 . x68 Without faith in 
human virtue or in human attachment. *855 Kingsley 


Beti. (18781 1 . 442 There was the most intense faith in him 
..that Right was right. 

b. Belief proceeding from reliance on testimony 
or authority. 

XS5X T, Wilson Z,f’f/-te(i58o)6ob, An historical! faithe. As 
I doe beleve that Willyam Conquerour was kyng of Eng. 
lande.^ a 1628 Preston Breastpi.Faiihii62o) 15 Faith is., 
assenting to Truffies for the Authority of the Speaker. 1725 
Watts Bogie 11. ii. 1 9 When we derive the Evidence of any 
Proposition from the Testimony of others, it is called the 
Evidence of Faith. nx873 Huxley in Hamerton Intell. 
Bife viii. ii. {1873) 299 The absolute rejection of authority 
..the annihilation of the spirit of blind faith. 

2 . Phrases. To give faith \ to yield belief to. To 
pin one's faith to or upon ; to believe implicitly. 

x/30 Poston Lett. No. 14 I. 30, I prey yow to gyve feith 
and credence toiichant this matier. 1552 Abp. Hamilto.v 
Catech. (1884) 27 Fayth to be geven to the Word of God. 1556 
A urelio <k Isab. (2608) I vij, One oughte to geve more feithe 
unto the secrete consentment of the Soule, than [etc.]. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxv. 140 Opinions, .unto which 
they give so much faith, that nothing can be able to remove 
them from it, 1702 Pope DryoPe 69 If to the wretched any 
faith be giv’n. X7ioHEARNECV//rc/.4Mar., Some pin.. their 
Faith on. .Hoadly. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe vi. You 
believe, .that I am willing to give faith to wonderful stories, 
x8x* Shelley Propos. Association Pro.se Wks. I. 270 Well- 
meaning people, who pin their faith upon their grand- 
mother’s apronstring. 1885 London Society Apr. 357 The 
..practitioner of the old school., pins his faith to time- 
• honoured methods. 

3 . Theol. iu various specific applications, a. 
Belief in the truths of religion ; belief in the au- 
thenticity of divine revelation (whether viewed as 
contained in Holy Scripture or in the teaching of 
the Church), and acceptance of the revealed doc- 
trines. b. That kind of faith (distinctively called 
saving or justifying faith) by which, in the teach- 
ing of the N,T., a sinner is justified in the sight of 
God. This is very variously defined by theologians 
(see quots.), but there is general agreement in re- 
garding it as a conviction practically operative on 
the character and Yvill, and thus opposed to the 
mere intellectual assent to religious truth (some- 
times called speculative faith), c. The spiritual 
apprehension of divine truths, or of realities beyond 
the reach of sensible experience or logical proof. 
By Christian writers often identified with the pre- 
ceding ; but not exclusively confined to Christian 
use. Often viewed as the exercise of a special 
faculty in the soul of man, or as the result of super- 
natural illumination. 

138* Wyclif y<w, ii. 17 Feith, if it haue not werkes, is 
deed in it silf. 1526 Tindale Pro/. Moses Wks. 7 Fayth, is 
the beleuyng of Gods promises, and a sure trust m the 
goodnes and truth of God, which fayth iustified Abralu 1555 
Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Abraham the father 
of fayth. 1581 Marbeck. 5 ^'. of Notes yji Faith, .maketh 
God & man friends. Z65X Hobbes Leviath, m. xlii. 271 
Faith is a gift of God, which Man can neither give, nor take 
away. x6^ Locke Und, xv. xviii, Faith, .is the 

Assent to any Proposition, .up'on the Credit of the Proposer, 
as coming from God, in some extraordinary way of Com- 
munication. 1700 Burkitt On N, T. John i. 12 Faith is 
. .such an affiance in Christ . . as is the parent and principle 
of obedience to him. 1744 Swift Serm. 'Trinity 52 
Faith is an entire Dependence upon the Truth, the 
Power, the Justice, and the mercy of God. 1781 Cowper 
Expost. XII Faith, the root whence only can arise The 
graces of a life that wins the skies. 1830 Wordsw, Russian 
Fugitwe ir. xi, That monumental grace Of Faifh. x86o 
Pusey Min, Proph. 415 7 'he faith of which he speaks, is a 
real true confiding faith. *869 Goulbourn Purs. Holiness 
iii. 2Z Faith, .the faculty by which we realizeunseen things. 

4 . That which is or should be believed, a. A 
system of religious belief, e.g. The Christian, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, etc., faith. Also, Con- 
fession, Rule of Faith, for which see those words. 
c *325 Coerde B, 406s He is at the Sarerynes faith. 0x330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 24 At haly kirkes fayth alle on 
Were hohe. 1393 Lancl. P, PL C. xv/ii. 258 In a faith 
lyueh Jyat folke, and in a false mene. c X400 Maundev. (1839) 
in'. 18 'I'hei varien from cure Feithe. *485 Caxton Chas. 

Gt. X The cristen feythe is affermed. 1520 More Dyaloge 
xi.Wks. 179/2 The churche..muste. -haueallonefayth. 2553 
Edcn Tx'eat, Ncivelnd. (Arb.)24 They haue no law writ^n 
and are of no laith. *599 Shaks. Muck Ado i. i. 75 He 
weares his faith but as the fashion of his hat.^ 16x1 Bible 
Jude 3 Earnestly contend for the faith which was once 
deliuered vnlo the Saints. X653 H. Cog\n tr. Pinto's Trav. 
viii. 21, I swear to thee by the faith of Pagan, that [etc.]. 
183* W. Irving Alhambra I. 302 Are you willing to re- 
nounce the faith of your father? *858 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy Bk, Prop. Baxuxni. 81 The child should be brought 
up in the religious faith of the father. 
transf. X878M0RLEY Byron Crit. Misc. ist Ser. 224 It was 
perhaps the secret of the black transformation of the social 
faith of '89 into the worship of the Conqueror of '99. 

b. The faiih ; the true religion ; usually = the 
Christian faith. Also, without article in certain 
phrases, as contrary to faith, etc- Of faith : part 
and parcel of the faith. 

■ ax 3 oo Cursor M. 2X0X3 ]»c mar . . he Jand o 

spaigne in fait he fest c X340 Ibid. 8900 < Fairf.) 
ktnde. .madehim[salamon]inhcfajhfuJfols. j ...(th 

Arim. It Joseph., hedde I-turned to )« 
him-sefuen. czsSS E>tgty Myst. xs, s^o A 
the fayth. 1555 Eden Dt-rntfrr Pref, to Rdr. (Arb.) 50 
Thelndianssubdued to the fayth. *6** BpiLE 
3 A manifest falling away from the Faith. *035 yACirr 
Chrislianogr. \. iii. (1636) 108 The Gospel cont 
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the faith. 1844 Lingard An^lo-Sax. Ch. (1845) App. 401 
Matters contrary to faith. 1867 Bp. Forbes ExJ>lan. y^Arix 
i. (1881) 5 The uncompounded nature of God is of faith.' ' 

c. What is believed, or required to be believed, 
on a particular subject, *}• Also pi. points of faith, 
tenets. 

c 1380 Wyclif Stl. IVks. III. 378 Freris peiA’erten ho right 
feithe of ho sacrament of ho auter. 1513 Bradshaw St, 
Wcrbnrge 1. 1638 Prechynge. .The faythes of holy chyrche. 
184s Maurice Mor. Hf Met. Philos, in Encycl. Mctrop. II. 
632/1 We assumed the common faith of our countrymen 
respecting the . . discipline of the Jew to be true. 1883 

H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IV. 276 A repetition of 
the Hebrew poets’ faith. ' 

+ 5. Act of {the) faith •. =Ai;roDAF^. Ohs. 
i6s6'Ben Israel Vind. yudceonim in Phcnix (1708) II. 
400 The Act of the Faith, which is ordinarily done at To. 
ledo, was done at Madrid, Anno 1632. 1709 Lend. Gaz. 

No. 4565/1 On the thirtieth of the last Month an Act of 
Faith was held in this City [Lisbon] by the Inquisition. 

II. Inducement to belief or trust. 

6. Power to produce belief, credit, convincing 
authority. Ods. 

<1x633 Mede Ep. to E 5 iwick'\lV.%. iv. 836 S. Jerom is a 
man of no faith with me. x8o8 W. Mitford Hist. Greece 
IV. xxxi. (app.) 124 It may not be unnecessary, .towards 
establishing the faith of the foregoing, .narrative. 
f7. Attestation, confirmation, assurance. Ohs. 
X393 Goweii Conf. Ill; 326 To yive a more feith ..In 
blacke clothes they hem cloth. X556 Anrelio if^Isab. (1608) 
Fvj, The manney folde paines . . makethe cleare faithe 
inoughe, that the greter foUie is yowres. X654 Jer. Taylor 
Real Pre 5 .x.\\. 27 An excellent MS. that makes faith in this 
particular. X730 A. Qovx>o\i Maj^efs Ampkith. 375 Rely- 
ing on the Faith of Books. 

't* 8. Assurance given, formal declaration, pledge, 
promise. In phrases, To do^ make faith (=L. 
fidem facers') ; to affirm, promise, give surety. To 
give '{puds) faith ( = L. fdetn dare) : to give as- 
surance, pledge one^s word. On his faith : on 
parole. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xl. 15 He shal be tormentid with euel 
that doth feith [Vulg.^</^;« facit) for a stranger. <7x400 
Desir. Tro^ 548 J>at je me faith make, In dede for to do as 
I desyre wille. <7x430 SyrGener, [Roxb.) 9969 He toke 
feith of free and bond, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. zstjifi Alle 
made fayth to other that [etc-]- *S *3 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

I. ccxi. 254 The kyng of England . . trusted them on theyr 

faithes. 1548 Hall Chron, 184 b, Emongest men ofwarre, 
faith or othe, syldome is perfourmed. 1558 Bp, Watson 
Sev. Sacram, xxviii. 178 Jane, here I geue to thee my 
fay the and truthe..! wyll marrye thee. X58X Marbeck Bk, 
of Notes Faith was made to them, that they should 

come safe. X64X Baker Chron. (2679) 32/2 King William . . 
imon faith given returns to London. 1685 H. Consett Frae* 
spir. Courts 265 If the Plainthf doth personally make Faith, 
that [etc.]. 

b. On the faith of\ in reliance on the security of. 
*734 t*"* Reilin's Anc, Hist, (1827! I. 344 [They] traded 
there on the faith of treaties, 1839 Thirlwali. Greece VII. 
Ivii. 204 On the faith of his oath they had placed themselves 
in his power. 1B66 Crump Battkiu^l. sS The bank-note is 
circulated entirely upon the faith of the issuing bank. x8oo 
SiR_ R. Romur in Laio Timef Rep. LXIIi. 685/2 The 
plaintiff applied for shares . . on the faith of the prospectus. 

III. The obligation imposed by a trust. 

9. The duty of fulfilling one’s trust ; allegiance 
owed to a superior, fealty; the obligation of a pro- 
mise or engagement. 

c xaSo Gen. 4- Ex. 2187 Bi Se fei 5 tc 03 to king pharaon. 
c X330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 333 J>e best W’ere ]>an in his 
feith. X389 in E 7 tg. Gilds (i87o> 39 The feyth hat owen 
to God. 14. . Customs of Malton in Surtees Misc, (1890) 
63 He schall never dame no thyng. .bott alonly hys faylhe 
lor hys . . lande. <r 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxv. 538 
Vpon the feyth that ye owe to me. xs 63 Grafton Chron. 

II. 78 Until! be were returned unto his fayth, 15^ W. 
Phillips Linschoten in Arb. Gamer III. 15 The L^rds .. 
took their oaths of faith and allegiance unto Don Philip. 
X67X Milton Samson 987 Who to save Her countrey from 
a fierce destroyer, chose Above the faith of wedlock-bands. 
1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremers Greece I. vii. 245 To 
give their faith and obedience to the French monarch. 

b. In many phrases, in which the sense ap- 
proaches that of 8 : to enga^ty pledge^ plight 
(ptte's) faith ; f to szveart perjure onds faith ; to 
keep (t hold)^ breaks violate {pnds) faith ; so breach 
of faith. 

c X320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3274 For glotonye he brake his 
faytn. c X374 Chaucer I'ormcr Age 48 Ever>’ch of hem his 
• feith to ooihcr keple. e 1400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 138 Non 
of item hoidethe Fcythe to another. 1483 Caxton Caio B j, 
A man ought, .to kepe feyth unto his frendes. xs88 Shaks. 
L, L. L. V. ii. 2^ Berowne hath^ plighted faith to me. 
e 2592 ftlARLowE Jett* of Malta ii. ii. Faith is not to be held 
with heretics. 1665 Manley Grotius’ Low C. IVarres 339 
No Faith is to be held with such as differ from them. 1^7 
Dryden Virg. Past. viii. 25, I my Nisa’s perjur'd Faith 
deplore. X7oo — Palatnon ^ Arcite -jB For you alone, I 
broke my Faith with injur’d Palamon. X78X Gibbon DecL 
<5- F. II. X29 The two princes mutually engaged their faith 
never to [etc.]. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) II. xv. 
206 He led the way and kept faith. 

iO. The quality of fulfilling one’s trust; faith- 
fulness, fidelity, loyalty, f To hear faith ; to be 
loyal to. 

e 1250 Gen. ff Ex, 2678 Dat him sal feiS w’ur^ful ben boreiL 
a X300 Cursor M. 69S0 <pott.) J>air faith lasted Httcl space, 

i >ai..Icfic 1 ^ bgh of hei driqhiin. <7x391 Chaucer Aslrcl. 
,*rol. 2 Alle that him feyth bercth & obcielh. X393 Gower 
Conf, HI. 70 Thus he .. fei^neih under guile feith. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N, III. ii. 227 Bearing the badge of faith to 
prouc them true. 1593 — 2 Hen. /•'/, v. i. x66 Oh where is 


.Faith? Oh, where is Loyalty? 1649 Evelyn (1857) 

III. 40 Persons of great faith to his hlajesty’s cause. xy4i 
Middleton CzV^r/ 7 1 . vi. 492 Illustrious for victor>' and faith. 
x8xo T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 137 Confidence, -in our 
faith and probity. X844 H, H. Wilson Brit. India II. 166 
Indignant at his want of faith. 

11 . Good faiths bad faith : =L. bona, mala fdesj 
in which the primary notion seems to haveheen the 
objective aspect of confidence well or ill bestowed. 
The Eng. nses closely follow those of L. 

a. Good faith : fidelity, loyalty (— sense 10) ; 
csp. honesty of intention in entering into engage- 
ments, sincerity in professions, Bona tides. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6778 (Fairf.) To vse gode faij? god vs bede. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cc.vxv. 230 By good feyth and trust. 
x824 Mackintosh Sp. Ho. Con. 15 June Wks. X846 III. 464 
They have been able to observe good faith with their 
creditors. ' 187X Blackie Tour Phases i. 37 Among what . . 
men . . are fellowship and good faith possible f x^3 Sir J. 
Hannen in Laxv Reports 15 Q. Bench Div. 139 It is ad- 
mitted that the magistrates . . acted in good faith. ' ’ < 

b. Bad faith : faithlessness, treacher}^ ; intent 
to deceive. Punic (rarely Carthaginian) faith ( =' 
'h.fdes Punka) ; faithlessness. 

1631 Massinger Believe as ^on List n, ii, The Punicque 
faith is branded by Our enemies. x6S3 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
’ Trazh. xlvi. 179 The bad faith of the Chineses. 17x1 
Steele Sped. No. 174 ? 2 Carthaginian Faith was a pro- 
verbial Phrase to intimate Breach of Leagues. X768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 318 French faith became the 
same among us, as Punic faith had been among the Romans. 

12 . In asseverative phrases, a. In \^good)faith\ 
in truth, really, * sooth to say ’. 

ri35o Will. Palerne 858 And fayn sche wold ban in feiji 
haue fold him in hire armes, c 1386 Chaucer Cnctn. Yeotn. 
Prol. ^ T. 91 He is to wys in feith, as 1 bileeue. 1393 
Gower Cotif. III. 25 Tn good feith to telle soth I trowe .. 
She wolde nought her eye sw'erve. ' c X400 Dcstr. Troy 735 
pou failes not in faith of a fowle end. 15x3 More Rich. HI 
m Grafton Chron. II. 769 In good fayth. .1 would not be he 
that [etc.]. xS99MinsheuZ>/<i/. 1^. (1623)28 In faith 

this mule hath taken degree in Zalamanca. 1753 Smollett 
Qttix. (1803) 107 In good faith,we have no poor kindred now, 

b. In faith J i* faith^ faith, good faith : used ini 
terjectionally. 

ciAsoSirAviadace{Caim^.):ci}^ Nedelonges most I sitte 
him by. Hi-fath, ther wille him non mon butte I. X5X3 
More Rich, ///in Grafton Chron, I. 781 In faith man .. 
I was never so sory. t'xsso Redforde Play Wit ^ Sc. 
(1848) XX Do ye fle, ifayih? xs86 A. Day Eng, Secretary 
II. (1625) 48 Faith sir . . tis but as the wiser sort doe hold 
opinion. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 11. iv. x6 Good faith, good 
feith, the saying did not hold. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Tras. 
V. iii, Y'faith, we're well. 1709 Tatter No. ixo ? 4 Faith 
Isaac . . thou art a very unaccountable old Fellow. ^ 1777 
Sheridan Scand, in. i, Speak to me thus, and i'feith 
there’s nothing I could refuse you. 1793 BvRUsFora* Thai 
iv, Gude faith, he mauna fa' that, x^o Dickens Barn. 
Rudge v, I’d rather be in old John’s chimney-corner, feith. 
1849 JAMES Woodfnanv, Good faith, he ha.s no choice. 1835 
Browning Bp, Blougram's Apd., Cool i'feith I We ought 
to have our Abbey back }'ou see. 

c. In quasi-oaths. By or on my, thy, etc., faith, 
By the faith of {iny kody, love, etc.). My faith ( =» 
Fr. ma foil). 

c 1350 Will. Pateme 273 Now telle me, felawe, be H fei^fi 
.. sei bou euer bemperour? 0x420 Sir Amadace {C.z.TtAci 
Ixi, But, be my faythe, with-outun stryue. <r 1477 Caxton 
yason 36 b, By your faith seme ye good that I ought to go 
after him. <7 X489 Caxton Blasichardyn xxiii. 75 On my 
feyth ye be well the man. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb,) 3 
By my faith, by my faith . . this geare goeth hard with vs. 
x6oo Shaks. vl. Y.L. in. 11.450 By. the faith of myloue, 
I win. x6oi — Alls Well ii. i. 84 Now by my faith and 
honour. 1798 Coleridge Anc, Mar.\\\. iv. Strange, hy my 
faith I the Hermit said.^ 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1421 
Weapons outflourished in the wind,' my faith ! 

^ 13 . An alleged designation for a company of 
merchants. 

1486 Bk. St. Alban's F vy a, A faith of Marchandis. 


IV. 14. Comb. Chiefly objective, as faith- 
breach, •breaker, •stretcher’, faith-definiHoti, -re- 
formation, •tradition, faith-breaking, -keeping sb. 
and adj. ; faith-confirming, -infringing, ^-workful 
adj. ; faith-wise adv. ; faith-cure, a cure wrought 
by means of *the prayer of faith* ^Jas. v. 15) ; 
whence faith-curer, -curist, one who believes in 
or practises faith-cure ; faith-fire^ fig. the flame 
of faith; faith-healer — faith-curer faith-heal- 
ing, healing by faith-cure ; faith-mark, one of 
the leading tenets of religion ; faith-press, the In- 
quisition. 

1603^ Shaks. Macb. v. it 18 Now minutely Reuolts 
vpbraid his *Faith-breach. CX440 Promp. Parv. 153 
*Feythe breke{r), fdjfragus. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. IV. XX. (1634)736 They are fel-e Faith-breakemin their 
office. <xx649 Drumm. of Ha\vth. Hist. Jas. II Wks. 
(1711) 30 They declare the king, and tho^^e that abode with 
him, faith-breakers. 1832 Miss YonGe Cameos II. xxi. 236 
He was., no faith-breaker. 1623 K. Long \x. Barclay's 
Argents m. vii. 174 The very instant of her *faith-breaking. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. viii. 123 Ihe . . covetous 
Faith-breaking Senate, 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant. 56 
*Faiih-confirming Charily. 1885 Century Mag. XXXI. 
274 A *faith-cijre is a cure vTOUght by God in answer to 
pmyer. x888 Pop. Sc. Monthly XXXII. 507 The miracles 
claimed by the *faith*curers. x 883 Al /frmAf 29 July 
x6/6 Great preparations are being made by the *Faith- 
Curists . . for their annual conference. 1663 J. Sercfj^nt 
Sur^eoting in Chr, 209 But he will finde no such fopperies 
in *Failh-dcfmiiions made by the CaihoUck Church. x8^ 


LIcCave & Breen Alcesier Lect. 40 Neighbouring bishops 
were expected to keep the *faith-fire ablaze along their 
frontiers. 1885 Century Mag. XXXI. 276 We claim that 
all *faith. healers should report as do our hospitals. 1883 
G. Allen in Longm. Mag. VII. 85 Persons who believe 
in *faith-healing. xdax Brathwait Natures Embassie 
(1877) 24 A *faith-infringing Polymnestqr. • 1605 Verstecan 
Dec. Intell. •viii. 253 This was. .giuen. .in recomendation of 
loyaltie or*faith-keeping. X648 Fairfax, etc. Remonstrance 
30 For point of Faith-keeping, .witnesse his Accords with 
the Scottish Nation. <1x^9 J. C. SIangan Poems (1859) 
383 The faith-keeping Prince of the Scotts. ^ 1822 Syd. 
Smith Wks. (1850) II. 8/2 When once the ancient '*faiih- 
marks of the Cnurch are lost sight of. i624^T. Scott 
Lazufuhi. Netherlandish War 14 That most intolerable 
..thraldome of the Inquisition, or *Faith-pre.sse. 2665 

J. Sergeant Surefooting in Chr. 233 The . . most refin'd 
quintessence of all *Faith-Reformation. 1676 Marvell 
Gen. Councils Wk.s. 1875 IV. 126 Those ^faith-stretchers . , 
that put mens consciences upon the torture. 2663 J. Scr- 
geant Sure-footing in Chr. 43 A compleat and proper notion 
of *Faith-Tradition. 1869 W, P. Mackay Grace ^ Truth 
(1875) 72 Salvation came intellect-wise, and not ■’'faith-wise. 
1604 Broughton Corrupt. Handl. Relig. (1605) 93 Troup- 
full Gad was grauen in this ■’’failh>TOrkfull stone. • • • 

i* Faitll, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb,] a. intr. To 
place or rest one’s faith i);/. b. trans. To provide 
with a creed or standard of faith, c. To utter 
upon one’s word of honour, d. To give credit 
to, believe, trust. 

1430 Lydc. Chron. Troy i. vi, By whose e.vample women 
may well lere How they shuld faith or trusten on any man. 
2347 Hooper Declar. Christ v, These decrees that papistry 
of late days faithed the church withal. 1553 Grimalde 
Cicero's Ofiices i. (1558) 10 It is called faithfulnes because it 
is fulfilled which was faithed {gzua fiat guod dictum 
2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kcjit (1826) 221 He shall [not] 
have cause . . to faith the other [opinion] unadvisedly. 1603 
Shaks. II, i. 72 Would the reposal of my trust., in 
thee Make thy words faith'd? 

t Paitlied, ppl, a. Obs! [f. Faith sb. and v. 

+ -ED.] 

1. Having faith; with defining words as feeble- 
faithed, strong-faithed, etc. 

<?i374 Chaucer Troylus i, 1007 They are the folk that .. 
strengist feithid be. 1532 More 7 V;z<fa/^ Wks. 507/2 

There wer no weake conscience offeble-faithed folk offended. 
*S 4 S JoYE Exp. Dan, v. 90 He is ^^eake faithed which 
loiieth and enbraceth the trwe doctrine . . albeit he dare not 
defende it openly. 

2. Of a promise ; Given on one’s faith or word 
of honour. 

*553 Grimalde Cicero's Ofiices in. (1558) 159 Hast thou 
thy faithed promise broke. 

Faith^l (ftf^-Jjful), a, [f. Faith +-ful.] 
fl. Of persons, their actions, etc. Full of or 
characterized by Faith (sense 3) ; belie^dng. Ohs. 
exc. absol . : see 7. 

<T 2300 Cursor M. 5348 (Cott.) Faithful abraham. *342 
Becon. /’ aMzv. Prayer Wks. 242 Inflame., mens hearts 
with the love of faithful prayer. <12553 Latimer 
J^Rem. (2845) 255 I’he poor faithful man is more sure of his 
living, than if he had the same in his chest. 16x0 B. Jonson 
Atch. II. i,.You ^are not faithfull, sir. This night, I'll 
change. AH, that is mettall, in thy house, to gold. i6zz 
Bible Gal. iii. 9. Faithful Abraham, 2759 Dilworth Pope 
66 He saw no . . difficulty for a faithful mind to believe the 
trinity. ' 

2. Firm in fidelity or allegiance to a person to 
whom one is bound by any tie ; ' constant, loyal, 
true. Const, to. • 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19799 (Co’tt.) pair he fond a faithful frend. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 307 So feithfulle he! bisemed 
Bol>e erles and barons.- 2393 Lancl. F. Pi. C. 11. 15 To be 
faith-ful Jq hym he jaue 50W fyue wittes. <7x440 York 
Myst, xxxii. 221 Full faiihUill schall ge fynde me, 2576 
Fleming Panopi. Epist. 162 The chiefest and faythfullest 
of your favourers. 2639 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers 
(Camden) 104 My cariage . . such as became your feithfullst 
.servant. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. Let. to King 4 
No small part of his faithful subjects. 1727 De Foe Syst. 
Magic I. iii. (1840) 80 [They] vowed themselves to be his 
faithful allies. 2732 Pope Ess. Man i. iiaHis faithful dog 
shall bear him company. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara 
iii. 35 Be faithful to your master. 2856 Grindon Life ii. 
(2875) 23 We must .. be faithful to Hxs revealed law. 
b. U’ansf. of things. 

1652 tr. Bacott's Life 4 * Death 51 The Remedies faithfull 
to the Intentions. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 762 His 
faithful Bed is crown’d with chaste Delight. 1784 Cowper 
Task III. 8 A greensward smooth And faithful to the foot. 
2828 Scott F, M. Perth xxxii, Whose hand was faithful to 
his sword. ■ 

3. True to one’s word or professed belief ; abid- 
ing by a covenant or promise, steadfast. Const to. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xH. 139 Ffor the sarazines ben 
gode and feybfuUe, ffor thei kepen entierly the commaunde- 
ment of the holy book Alkoran. 2594 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 11. 187 God is so often. .called faithfull.. because 
Hee neuer falsifieth His faith. 26x2 Bible Deut. vii.- 9 The 
faithfull God, which keepeth Couenant and Mercy with 
them that loue him. 1690 Dryden Don Sebast. v. X14 Na- 
turally good, And faithfull to his word. 2841 Lane Arab, 
Nts. I. 100 Are ye remaining faithful to your covenant ? 

•f b. Of a covenant, promise, etc. ; Containing a 
pledge of fidelity,' binding. Obs. 

<7 2425 Wyntoun Cron, viiil xii. 59 Bwndyn . . ^>'>•th fajTh- 
ful Band To succoure pe Fredwme of Scotland, n 2533 
Ld. Berners Huoti xlviii, 262, 1 haue made a feythfull vow. 
x6oi Shaks. Twel. N.y. i. 117 'Ihe faithfuU’st offrings'.. 
That ere dcuotion tender'd. “ 

4 . Of persons and their conduct : Conscientious, 

thorough in the fulfilment of duty. . . : 
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CX3S0 Paleme 337 Be fei^tful & fre Sc euer of faire 
speche. 1377 Lakcl. F. PL B. vi. 253* {?e freke Jjat fedeth 
hym-self With his feythful laboure. 1529' More Dyalogc 
in. Wks. 238/3 So faythfuU a prince. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 
in. ii. C1872) 180 Faithful assiduous studies. 1892 Law 
TVw/jXCII. 144/2 The faithful and conscientious discharge 
of his duties. 

b. Often used (? after Prov. xxvi. 6 ) with refer- 
ence to the duty of telling unwelcome truths or 
giving unwelcome counsel. Chiefly colloq. 

• 2655 Stanley Hist. Philos. I. n. v. 17 Think not those 
faithful who praise all thy . . actions, but those who re- 
prove thj’ faults. 

6 . Of persons and their actions: That may be 
believed or relied upon ; trustworthy, veracious, 
•j* Also, of things : Reliable. 

J340-70 Alex. * Diiul. 65, I haue founds 50U folk faijjful 
of speche. *393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 141 Suche a surgeyn 
setthen J'seye was her neuere, Ne non so faithfol fysician. 
16x1 Bible Ps. cxix. 138 Thy testimonies, .are. .very faith- 
full. *678 PRIDEAUX Lett. (Camden) 65 The faithfullest 
relators . . are the Grecians. 1742 Fieldikg Andrews 
]i. xvii, Unless I had much faithfuller interest, (he] advised 
me to give over my pretensions. 18x4 Scott iii. 

Memoirs scarcely more faithful than romances. iSgx 
hi. E. Wilkins Humble Povmnce 280 Her husband 
. . did the cooking, and he was as faithful at it as a 
woman t 

6 . True to the fact or original, accurate. 

2529 More Djalose Jii. Wks. 242/2 Any good verteous 
man hath hadde the mynde in fjuthful wise to translate it. 
x66o H. More Myst. Godl. w xvii. axi This is the faith- 
fullest Account that I can give. 2709 Pore £ss. Crit. 484 
When the faithful pencil has design’d Some bright Idea 
of the master’s mind. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. vi, Mrs. 
Deborah . . made a faithful report. 2782 Cowper Truth 
j6i In faithful memory she records the crimes. 1809-20 
Coleridge Friend (2865) 59 A faithful catalogue of its many 
miseries I 2841 hIvcRS Cath. Th. in. § 42. 259 The Latin, 
though . . more faithful than the Septuagint, is far from 
being perfect. 2857 H. Miller Test. /JocArUL 253 We pro- 
nounce the map. .a faithful copy. 

7. ahsol. Chiefly pi. a. In sense i (but witli 
some notion of 2 , 3 ): ‘True believers’; the be- 
lieving members of the church ; the orthodox of 
any religious community. Often as Iransl. Arab. 
aUmnniintin (genit. the designation given 
by Mohammedans to those of their own faith. 

Father of the faithfitl (after Rotu, iv. 11); Abraham. 
Commander or Pa/her ef the Faithful: titles applied by 
Mohammedans to the Caliph. 

1558 Bp. Watson Serf. Sacram. xv. o« Hee was one of 
the number of the faithful! and famfliars with Christ. 
1563 Man tr. Musculud Cotnmottfl. 275 The Sacraments . . 
be giuen unto the faithful only. 1597 Hooker £ecl. Pol. 
V, xliv. Is6si) 275^ The faithftifl which departed this life 
before the comming of Christ. 1609 Bible (Douay) Hist. 
Table II. 1073 Seths children and other faythful were called 
the sonnes of God. 2635 Pacitt Christiano^r. i. iii. (2636) 
10a We beleeve the faithful! to eate Christs body, a x-jit 
Ken Wks. 1721 HI. 77 iTie Faithful, who re- 

trieve baptismal Flame. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Su/f, Faith- 
ful, a designation the mahometans assume to themselves. 
2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr, II. vi. 24 The faithful re- 
ceived the eucharist every Lord's day. 2840 Comic Al- 
manac (Hotten) 1. 248 The Sultan ofTurkey , . the Father 
of the Faithful. 1841 Lane A rab. Nts, 1. 71 Another custom 
required of the faithful on this festival is the giving of alms. 
1846 Edin. Rev. LXXXIV. 68 The Commander of the 
Faithful repaired .. to the tomb of the Prophet, 2848 Ma- 
CAULAV Hist. Eitg.\. X50 A communion service at which 
the faithful might sit. ibid. 555 SufBcient evidence that he 
was not one of the faithful [the covenanters^- 

f b. Iransf. as a slang term for drunkards. 

1609 W. M. btait in Moon B 3/2 One of the faithful), as 
they prophanely terme him . . he will drinke many degrees 
beyond a Dutchman. 

d* B. adv. ~ Faithfully. Ohs. in educated 
use. 

2556 Attrelio Isab. (1608) A vj, 1 love her . . faythfuller 
then you, 2645 Milton Tetrarch. Wks. 2738 I. 233 To see 
Covenants of greatest moment faithfullest perform’d. 1651 
Sir E. Nicholas in N. (Camden) 216, 1 doe faithful! 

promise and ingage rayselfe that [etc.). 

C. as sb. A faithful person, a. A true believer, 
one of ‘ the faithful b. A tnisty adherent. 

a. 1572 Hanmer Ckrofi. Irel. (1633) 54 What faitbfull 
soever being penitent, shall bee buried there. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Catech, 25 No work of godlines suld be aesiemit 
ofanetrew faithful hard. 284^ Card. Wiseman A/rVwr/pj 
H. Tl Essays 1853 I. 188 Nor is there reason to suppose, 
that every simple faithful was a Thaumaturgus.^ 

b. 2648 Pritish Bell-man 2 Whilest the King and his 

Faithfuls retained their Places of Dominion. ^ Ibid. 4 Your 
out-cries against those his (the king’s] old faithfulls.^ 2890 
H. M. Stanley Darkest Africa 11. p. xiii, The Faithfuls 
at Zanzibar. . ^ , 

+ I*ai*tllfallist. nomc-wd. [f. prec. adj. + 
-1ST.] A believer. 

1653 Vrqvhart Rabelais ii. Prol., You have. .seen, .and 
like upright Faith fullists, have firmly beleeved all to be true 
that is contained In them. 

Z'aitlif^Iy (f^*J)fuli), ddt/. [f. Faithful a. 
,+-ly 2 .] In a faithful manner. 

■f 1, With full faith, trust, or confidence ; confid- 
ingly, confidently. Ohs. 

240X Pol. Foetus S07, I affermc faithfully that 

that is Cristis body. CX450 Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 395 
Feythfully now trosteth to me. 1552 Bury (1850) 

141 Most faythfully beleving..y* my sowle.. shall rest 
wtfc Abrah*m. 2607 Shaks. Timon m. ii. 46, If Ins occa- 
sion were not vertuous, 1 should not vrge it halfe so 
faithfully. 

VoL. IV. 


+ b. Assuredly, in truth. Obs. 

C1400 Destr, Troy 1890 And faithfully a . foie, & a 

freike mad, May be coantid in this case. 

2. a. With fidelity or firm allegiance; loyally, 
truly. Yoitrs faithfttlly : one of the customary 
modes of subscribing a letter, b. With strict ad- 
herence to duty, conscientiously^ c. Sincerely, 
truthfully. 

2362 Lancl. P. PL A.vn.64, Ischalfynden hem heorefode 
b.^tfeij>fullichelyuen. C2400 Maundexl (Roxb.) xxv. 120 He 
beleuethnot feithfuUyinGod. t±..Pot.ReL L.PoemsiyZtS) 
49 Euery wygthkatfoaytbfewWuily. 2550 Crqv.’Lby L ast 
I'runtp. 154 Daniel, .serued his prince fayethfully. 2588 J. 
'flviKi.i.Demonsir.Discip. (Arb.) 16 The Discipline which 
they receiued of Christe, they deliuered faythfully to the 
people. .2603 Knolles Hist. Turks(t63t) 2082 Beleeve us . . 
who love you not falnedly, but faithfully, and in deed. 2632 
High Comutission Cases tCamden) 317 He. .did. .faithfullie 
exercise his mmistery. 1705 SrAKHOve- Paraphr. II. 254 
They who do their own Endeavours faithfully shall be., 
strengthened to do more.. 1772 Junius Lett. Ixviii. 335 
Those laws, .he has sworn to administer faithfully. 2782 
Gibbon DecL ff F. III. 219 The fatal secret. .was faithfully 

S reserved. 2787 W. Pitt in G. 'Ro^ie Diaries (i860) I. 68 
lost sincerely and faithfully yours, W. Pitt. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. §222 Faithfully remembering not to terminate 
the beating, till [ctc-l. 2873 Ouida I. 61 We all 
went to him faithfully. 

3 . In strict accordance with the facts or original ; 
accurately, correctly, exactly, trutlifully. 
laz^tioMorte Arth.iox^, I wille.. faythfully lellene. ^*2400 
Destr, Troy 654, I will you faithfully euforme how ye fare 
shall. 1556 Lauder Tractate 524, I haue said ye veritle. . 
faithfullie. 2690 Def. Rights Oniv. Oxford Pref., Thus 
. . do [we] faithfully keep an exact register of their con- 
tentions. 17x2 Spect. No. 527 f2 What I have faith- 
fully related. 279* Gentl. Mag. 23/2 The church is faith- 
fully represented in the annexed drawing. 2877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Flor. iii. 79 So camel. .tojudge faithfully 
xvith my proper eyes. 

4. fa. In a convincing or assuring manner {obs ). 
b. With binding assurances (still common colloq.), 
Cf. Faithfol 3 b and Faith 7, 8. 

rx384 Chaucer //. Fnx/re 455 So feythfully to me spake 
he. 2525 Acp. Warham la ElHs Orig. Lett. nr. I. 370 To 
whome 1 have feighfully promised not to vtter the same. 
2548 Hall C/rnrw. 241 b, Promisyng faithfully shortly to 
sende for her. 2600 Shaks. A. V, L. 11. vii. 292 If that you 
were the good Sir Rowlands son. As yon haue whisper’d 
faithfully you were. Mod. He promised faithfully to send 
the book tne next day. 

EaitllfuUiess (le'-^lulnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS,] The quality of being faithful, a. Fidelity, 
loyalty (to a superior or friend) ; trustworthiness, 
conscientiousness, b. Strict adherence to one’s 
pledged word; honesty, sincerity, c. Exact cor- 
respondence to an original or to fact. 

1388 WvcLip jEs/Arr vi. 3 What..meede gat Mardochee 
for this feithfulnesse? 2486 Bk. St. Alban's^ Her. Ava, 
Cherefuli to faythfulnes, a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxii. 
253 Gretepetye it shalbeyf yesholde dye for your tiouih 
and faythfulnes. 2582 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 29 The 
beast of most.'.falthfulncs. 2662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 

II, vi, § X3 The truth and faithfulness of God. 16OT South 
Serm. (2704) I, xil. 517 The Band, that.. supports all Com- 
p.icts, is Truth and Faithfulness. 1700 Burkitt On N. T. 
Matt, X. 40-2 Our,, Saviour encourages his Apostles to 
Faithfulness in their Office, 2783 Hailes Antig. Chr. Ch. 
ii, 31 The faithfulness and loyalty of the Jews to the Roman 
government. 2869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xii. 
191 The valour and faithfulness of the house of Geroy. 
2885 Manch. Exatn.x^ May 5/2 Persons . . dependent upon 
each other’s stability and faithfulness. Mod. I was exceed- | 
jngly pleased with the faithfulness of the likeness. 

Faithless (fF‘')iles), a. [f. Faith sb. + -less.] 
AYithout faith. 

1. Without belief, confidence, or trust ; unbeliev- 
ing. Const, t of in. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 6517 (Cott.) To Ms fait-Ies Icde Manna 
fel. 26x1 Bible Johti xx. 27 .And bee not failhlcsse, but 
bcleeuing. x68x Luttrell Brief ReL (1857) 1 . 123 The 
more sober- sort . . arc not altogether faithles.<;e as to his 
innocency. 2826 E. Irving Babylon II. vi. 74 Men are not 
now more faithless of Armageddon, than [etc.]. 2842 Lowell 
Sonnets xvi, An old man faithless in Humanity. 2850 
Tennyson In Mem. evi. The faithless coldness of the 


b. Without religious /aith ; unbelieving. Of a 
heathen or a Jew: Without Christian faitli. Also 
absol. The faithless : unbelievers, rare. 

• 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 2320/1 That dede doone 
by y* faythlesse is not mcritorius at al, 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasw.Par.Ro/n.Trdl.sig.Mi, Else shaft thou remaine 
euermore failhlesse. 2590 Spenser 7% <?•*«• hi. 34 He. .shall 
. .holy Church with falthlcsse handes deface. 1628 W ither 
Brit. Remetnh, xi. 252 As faitblcsse as the Jewes, are we. 

ahsol. 2577 Gooce HereshacKs Hnsb. in. (2586) 138 b, 
A great number of others imagined by the faithlesse.^ 

2. Destitute of good faith, unfaithful, insin- 
cere; false to vows, etc., perfidious, disloyal. 


Const, to. , 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. X. 13s Fals folk and Feihles, Veoues 
and lyjers. 2399 Poems (2859) 1. 377 -t'hy fforjune 
that ifallyn is to ffeitbeJes peple. 26x3 Shaks. Hetu Vltf 
n. i. 123 A most vnnatural and faithlesse Sermce. 2678 
Wanley Wond. Lit. IForldx. ii. § 81. 478/2 A man. .of a. . 
faithless disposition, 27*5 Odyss. 322 Domestic 

in his faithless roof I staid. 2786 Burke IV. HastingsXlks. 
1842 II. 2X4 The dangerous, faithless, and ill-concerted 
projects of the. .council of Bombay. 2807 Chabse Par. Reg. 
II. 142 The faithless flatterer. 2839 Keichtlev Hist. Engl 
II. 65 She had never been faithless to the roj*al bed. 


3. That cannot be trusted or relied on ; unstable, 
treacherous, shifting, delusive. 

. 2603 Shaks. Mcas.for M. iii. i. 137 Oh faithlesse Coward, 
oh dishonest wretch. X738 Johnson London 239 The mid- 
night murd’rer bursts the' faithless bar, 1766 GoLDsar. 
Hermit 10 Yonder faithless phantom flies To lure thee 
to thy doom. ' X853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xIlx. (1856) 466 
• Striving to tear us from this faithless anchorage. 

Hence Faithlessly adv., in a faithless manner, 
2643 Prynne Treachery ^ Disloyalty App, 218 Had we. . 
not faithlessely betrayed, but sincerely discharged the 
severall trusts reposed in us, 

Faiiihlessness (ff^*Jlesnes), [f. prec.+-HEss.] 
The quality or fact of being faithless, a. Want of 
fidelity, disloyalty, perfidy, b. Want of good 
faith, insincerity, c. Want of religious belief; 
infidelity. 

2605^ Bp. Hall Medii. tj- Vows r. § 10 So great distrust is 
there in man . .from his impotence or faithlesnes. 2726 Pope 
: Let, to Bethel 9 Aug. Lett. (1737) 320, 1 . .wish he had lived 
' long enough to see so much of the faithlessness of the world, 

I as to have been [etc.]. 2758 T, Edwards Canons Crit. 

(1765) 344 Sharp are the pangs that follow faithlessness. 2790 
Blair Serm. HI, xiii. 275 When the heart is sorely wounded 
by the ingratitude or faithlessness of those on whom it had 
leaned, a 2849 T. H. Evans in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
Ixxi. 27 TJie faithlessness of Abiathar, and the faithlessness 
of even his faithful Joab. 2849 Grote Greece n. xlvii. VI. 
06 Perdikkas whose character for faithlessness we shall 
have, .to notice, i860 Ruskin V. ix. xii. 347 

Faithlessness . . characteristic of this present century. 

+ Fai’thly, a (fo. Obs. [f. Faith sh. + -lt 2.] 

1. With fidelity, faithfully, loyally, steadfastly, 
truthfully. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 162 Feitheli scho hir candel held aye. 
£*2330 R. Brunne Citron, (r8io) 316 Of pc treus to speke. 
And feyhly herto bondon. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. xxii. 70 
Faithly for to speke hits furst name was Ihesus. <7x440 Sir 
Digrev. 541 Yshalle faythly fyeght Both in wrong and in 
ryght. 

2. As an asseveration : In deed or tnith, certainly, 
surely, verily. 

c 2340 Gaw. <5* Gr. Knt, 1636 J>is gomen is your awen. . 
fayihely 30 knowe. 2400 Morte Arth. 4032 We are 
fauhely to fewe to feghte with them. <22400-50 Alex- 
ander 2279 Now faithly . . fall pc so thrise, sail be 
crouned. 

Farthward, rare. [See-WABD.] Towards 
(the Christian) faith. 

x886 J. M. Ludlow in Houiilet. Rev, Au§. 265 Almost 
resistless tendencies faithward.. were born of his early Christ 
tian culture. 


Fai*tliworthy, a. [f. Faith + Worthy «.] 
Worthy of belie! or trust, trustworthy. Hence 
Pai’thworthiaess, the quality of being faith- 
worthy (Worcester, 1846 , citing Quart. Rev.). 

a 2535 Fishcr IVks. 433 Luther, .neither is faith worthy.^, 
nor he doth no miracles. 2671 J. Webster Metallogr, iii. 
56 Certain and faith-worthy Authors in the nearer Germany, 
2772 Nugent Hist. Friar Gerund 1. 217 It is affirmed by a 
. .faith-worthy author. i86z Te/. 26 Oct., The lady 

is faithworthy in her evidence as to identity. 1865 Reader 
28 Jan. 08/2 So far as profound knowledge.. can ensure 
faithwortny evidence. 

Faitneant, -ise, obs. ff. of Faineant, -ise. 
Faitour (fei’tai). Obs. exc. af'ch. Forms : 4-7 
faytor, -tour(e, -towre, 6 fayter, feytour, 4 - 
faitour. [a. AF. faitour, OF. fxitor do(iT, maker 
L. factor-em : see Factor. The special sense 
of ' impostor’ seems to be peculiarly AF.. and 
Eng. ; cf. OF. failure sorcery, spell.] 

1. An impostor, cheat ; esp. a vagrant who shams 
illness or pretends to tell fortunes. 

App. already obsolescent in 2568, as Grafton Chrofi. II. 
598 glosses it *as much to say as loyterer, vagabond, or 
begger*. Sir W. Scott often uses it arch. 

<rx3^o Hampole Psalter xxx. 16 pai ere all faitors & 
ypocrites & iogulors pat desayues men. (2383 Act^ 7 Rich. 
II, c. s.Governours des villes & lieux ou tielx faitours & 
vagerantr vendront.] c 1430 Life of St. Kaih. (1884) 23 Put 
me in duresse as hou3 I were a faytour. 1496 Dives 5' 
Paup. (W. de W.) i. xxx. 69 These fayiours that ben called 
sothe sayers. 1529 More Comf agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1209/2 
Nor to beleue euery faytor. . that will saye hymselfe that he 
is verye sycke. 1579 Spenser .Shefk. Cal. May 39 Those 
faytours Ig/ojs. vagabonds} Jitt/e regarden their charge. 
2624 Bp. Mountacu Gagg 104 As failors use, you play fast 
and loose, 1813 Scott Trierm. n." xi, Tyrant proud, or 
faitour strong. 2828 ^ F. M, Perth vili, Yonder stands 
the faitour, rejoicing at the mischief he has done. • 


■ b. nonce-use. The disease of being a ‘faitour . 

C2500 BlowboVs Test. 25 in Hazl. E, P, P. I. 93 He was 
infecie. .With the faitour, or the fever lorde)^. 
f_2. Comb. Tailour's grass: Spurge, the acrid 
Juice of which was used in malingering. 

<7 1440 Fromp. Parv. 146 Faytowr>’S gresse, or tyiymal. 
1534 Fitzherbert Husbandry (E.D.S.) lix, A Grasse that 
is called feitergrassefed. 2598 fettergrassj 
Faix, var. of Fzgs int. 

Fake (feik), sh> Nmit. Also 7 , 9 faok. [Of 
obscure origin ; cf. Fake v?- 
The MHG. vack had the sense 'fold ' in addition to tho^e 

-F. _i /-omnartment , 


OE.ySr<7(recordediiii>cn'.c xr 

sure, partition), the word might come 

it be identical with the Sc. Faik sb. fold, a natue origin 
seems probable.] 

(See gnot, 1867.) ^ 
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1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 Lay it {Cable] 
up in a round Ring, or fake, one aboue another. x688 R. 
JiOLyiE Armoury in. 163/2 How many Packs is in the Rope? 
1730 Capt. W. Wriclesworth MS. Log-bk. of the * Lycll* 
34 Oct., Hauled up the Small ^ower and Sheet Cables and 
Coiled them down again in shorter fakes. x8io J. H. Moore 
Praci. Navig, (ed. 18) 274 Pack or Fake, 1867 Smyth 
Sailor^s Word-lk.^ FakCy one of the circles or windings of 
a cable or hawser, as it lies disposed in a coil. 

Pake slang, [Belongs to Fake s^. 2 ] 

1 . An act of * faking * ; a contrivance, ‘ dodge \ 
trick, invention ; a ^ faked ’ or ‘ cooked ’ report. 

X827 Maginn in Blackw. Mag. (Farmer), The’ fogle- 
hunter’s doing. Their morning fake in the prigging lay. 
x8sx ^Iayhew Loud. Labour (1861) I. 223 After that we had 
a fine ‘ fake ' — that was the fire of the Tower of London — it 
sold rattling. x^%Punch 31 Jan. 60 If I worked the theatrical 
fake— which I don't. X887 Financ. Neivs 24 Mar. 1/4 D.. 
is generally regarded as the father of the testimonial fake. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/2 The abominable fakes., tele- 
graphed to the papers by the agencies. 

attrib. 1892 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 9 June 10/2 headings 
Another Fake Interview Denounced. 

2 . A composition used for ‘ faking ’ (see quots.). 

2866 Islington Guardian 3 Apr. 3/3 [Condensed milk sold 

to dealers to be watered do\vn and retailed as new milk] is 
known in the trade under the name of * Fake’. x88o Gee 
Goldsmith's Handbk. x. (ed. 2) 140 Soft-soldering Fluid 
bears various names in the different workshops, such as 
‘ monkey ‘ fake 

Fake (f^‘k), NauU [app. f. Fake sb^, 
which, however, appears much later. Cf. Sc. 
Faik to fold.] irans. To lay (a rope) in fakes 
or coils ; to coil. 

? a 1400 Morte A rtk. 742 Ffrekes one )>e forestayne, fakene 
keire coblez. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 62 The 
chain cables and messengers are faked in the chain lockers. 
2875 Bedford Sailoi^s Pocket-bk. viii. (ed. 2) 281 But for 
subsequent shots the line may be faked on the beach. 

Fake (f^k), slang. [Of obscure origin. 
There appears to be some ground for regarding it 
as a variant of the older Feak, Feaoue, which are 
prob. ad. Ger. fegen (or the equivalent Du. or 
LG.) to furbish up, clean, sweep. 

In Rowland’s Martin Mark-all i6zo, a /eager cf leges is 
explained as meaning ‘ one who begs with false documents * 
(cf. to fake a screev^ ; and the modern fake away appears 
to correspond to the feague it away. The colloquial 

and Jocular uses of the Ger. fegen closely resemble the 
senses mentioned in quot. 2822; amongst those given by 
Grimm are ‘to clear out, plunder* (a chest, purse: cf. to 
fake a cly\ ‘ to torment, ill treat 
1 . trans. In thieves’ or vagrants’ language : To 
perform any operation upon; to Mo’, ‘do for’; 
to plunder, wound, kill ; to do up, put into shape ; 
to tamper >vith, for the purpose of deception. In 
the last-mentioned application it has latterly come 
into wider colloquial use, esj>. vnth reference to the 
‘ cooking ’ or dressing-up of news, reports, etc., for 
the press. Also, To fake up. 

28x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v., To fake any person or 
place, to rob them ; to fake a person may also imply to 
shoot, wound, or cut; to fake a man out and out^ is to kill 
him ; a man who inflicts wounds upon, or otherwise dis- 
figures, hintself, for any sinister purpose, is said to have 
faked himself \ if a man's shoe happens to pinch or gall his 
foot, he will complain that his shoeJ^zXrr his foot sadly, .to 
fake your slanp^ is to cut your irons in order to escape from 
custody ; to fake your pin^ is to create a sore leg, or to cut 
it, as if accidentally.. in hopes. .to get into the doctor’s 
list, Sc. J iofake a screeve is to write any letter or other 
paper r to a screw, is to shape out a skeleton or false 
key, for the purpose of screwing ts particular place; to fake 
a cly is to pick a pocket. 1851 ^Iayhew Lend. Labour 
352 The ring is made out of brass gilt buttons . . it’s 
faked up to rights. 1874 Punch 7 Alar. 98/1 Pr’aps he’d a 
come to you with him [a horse] faked up for sale. 1885 
sporting Times 23 May 2/3 The chorister fair. . Faked her- 
self up. 2885 H. P, Grattan in The Stage 10 Julj’, A pair 
of shoes to fake the patchey (Anglice^ play the harlequin). 
iB 3 s spectator 24 Jan. 219/2 Nine pictures out of ten in 
modem galleries are simply studies — ‘faked up*, 2887 
Ttrnes^o July 5/5 He now knew that.. these diamonds were 
‘faked . 1888 Phonetic yml. 7 Jan. 4/2 ‘ Faking* in news- 
paper froze meanz..the supplying, .ov unimportant detailz 
which mayservan exsellentpurpos in the embellishment ov 
a despatch. 2888 ‘Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms 

I. .XVII, The horse-brand .. had been ‘faked* or cleverly 
altered. 

2 . absol. or intr. To steal (?only n literary 
misapprehension) ; also in fake away (see 
quots.). 

2812 J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Fake away, there's no 
f/^y«..go on with your operations, there is no sign of any 
alann or detection, 2834 H. Ainsworth Rookxvood iii. v, 
‘Nix my dolly pals fake away.’ 2860 Reade Cloister ff H. 
Ill.iy. 82 They molest not beggars, unless theyfaketo- boot, 
and then they drown us out of hand. 

Hence raked ra’kinff ; ranker, 
one who ‘fakes* (cf, Cly-fakeh) ; Pa-kery, the 
practice of ‘faking’. 

«T 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Lay St. Aloys., Nought is 
MTiking Save mischief and ‘Jaking . 2851 Borrow Artt/rwjTo 

II. iii. 09 We never calls them thieves here, but prigs and 

fakers. 2873 /’cj/ 7,Nov. 3/1 Since the ‘ faking* 

of the scales in Caich-’em-AUve's year. 2885 Daily^ Tel. 
2 Aug. 2 * I’ve turned faker of dolls and doll's furniture.* 
2885 Bicycling Nct.vs ix June 536/3 What Las been termed 
a ’faked’ machine. 2887 Sat. Rev. 9 Jan. 70 The gold 
and vellum binding with the orange-tinted edges form a 
preily piecc^of ‘l.akcry*. 2893 A. C, Doyle Advent. 
S. Jlchnes xiii, in Strand Mag. IV. No. 24. 657/2 , 1 found 
him (the horse] in the liands of a faker, ♦ 


Fakement (fF^‘kment). slang. Also fakeman- 
charley. [f. as prec.+-MENT; the origin of the 
longer form is unknown.] A piece of manipu- 
lation, contrivance, * dodge*; vaguely, a 'thing, 
‘ concern * ; a trimming, decoration (on an article 
of clothing). 

2812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v. Fakeman-charley, 
Speaking of any stolen property which has a private mark, 
one will say, there is a faketnan-charley on it ; a forgery 
which is well executed is said to be a prime fakement ; 
In a word, anything is liable to be termed a fakement, or 
a fakeman-charley, provided the person you address knows 
to what you allude. 1823 Kcam in Grose's Diet. Vulg. 
Tonguei^^. 3)s.v. Telltkemacers toinindtkeirfakements, 
desire the swindlers to be careful not to forge another per- 
son’s signature. 2838 Glascock Land Sharks II. 4, 1 see 
you’re fly to every fakement. 2851 Mayhew Land. Labour 
1.52 Pair of long sleeve Moleskin ..with a double fake- 
ment down the side. Ibid. I. 246 Ah ! once I could screeve 
a fakement (write a petition). 1877 Five Years Penal 
Servitude iv. 254 You worked that little fakement in a 
blooming quiet way. 

•j* Fa'ken, i’A Ohs. Forms: i facen, fficn, 2 
faone, 3 Omt. fakenn. [OE. fdeen — 
fkan, OHG. feichan fraud, ON. feikn portent 
OTent. ^faikno-m."} Fraud, guile; wickedness, 
crime. 

0^24 Laws efyEihelsian\.% ij He ladige J>a hand mid 
ke man tyh8 ]>xt he facen mid worhte. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt, xxii. 18 Base Hzelendhyra facn [erx^o Hatton, 
facne] gehyrde, ha cwjeff he. cx200 Ormin 22797 An so]> 
Issraelisshe mann patt niss na fakenn inne. 

i* Fa’ken, a- Obs, Forms : i fficne, facne, 3 
facen, faken, (4 foken), 5 Sc. faikyn. \OK. facne 
(oftener with umlaut fskate) — OS. fikni wicked, 
Ol^.feihn awful, monstrous t—OTeut. *faiknjo-, f. 
*faikno-m : see prec.] Deceitful, fraudulent, 
c xooo Ags. Ps. cv[i). 20 Swa hi alysde lifes ealdor of heora 
feonda feenum handum. <rx2oo De Anttno 4 Corpore (ed, 
Phillips 1838) 8 (p]i tunge is asc6rted k^o pe facen was. 
c 1200 Ormin 12655 frosst off fakenn trowwke. c 2330 R. 
Brunne Ckron. (z8io) 194 Saladyn \vas fuUe foken {printed 
foen, rime-word token], on him may non affie. CZ450 
Henryson Fables, Paddok 4- Mous 58 Fair thingis oftymis 
ar fundin faikyn. 

Hence 4 Pa’kenlicke adv. Ohs., craftily. 

c XOOO i^LFRic Gen, xxvii. 35 pin broSor com facenlice and 
nam kine bletsunsa. a 2200 De Animo fy Corpore (ed. Phil- 
lips 1838) 8 Heo3eo85de fakenliche & k^u feonde iewemde. 

II FaM. [Arab. faqih one learned in the 
law.] A title given in Africa to schoolmasters. 

^ 2872 Baker Nile Tribut, viii. 112 He chanced to combine 
in his own person the titles of both sheik and faky. X884 
A, Forbes Chinese Gordon vt.x^t (‘Ihe Alahdi’] became 
the disciple of a fakt (head dervish) who^ lived near Khar- 
toum, 2892 Blackw, Mag, Sept. 620 Tipping the faki or 
schoolmaster. 

FaMr (faklo’j, fF^’kioj). Forms : 7 fakier, 
(fuckeire, foker, -quere), 7-9 faqtiir, (8 fackire, 
fa(c)quier, foughar), 9 fakeer, faqueer, 8- 
fakir, [a. Arab. jJih faqtr lit. ‘ poor, poor 
man’ ; some of the early forms may be due to the 
pi, fttqard.'l 

1 , ‘ Properly an indigent person, but specially 
applied to a Mahommedan religious mendicant, 
and then loosely, and inaccurately, to Hindu de- 
votees and naked ascetics’ (Yule). 

2609 Ro. C, Hist. Disc. Muley Hatnetyiu Ciij/2 Fokers, 
are men of good lif^ which are onely given to peace, 1638 
W, Bruton Nerves from E, Indies 27 They are called 
Fuckelres. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Church.) III. 568/1 You 
shall take care to embark all the Facquiers. ^ 2763 Scrafton 
Indostan (1770) 27 Bestowing a part of their plunder on . . 
Faquirs. 28x3 Byron Giaour x\. Nor there the Fakir|s self 
will wait, x86i Dickens Tom Tiddler's Gr. i, A Hindoo 
fakeer’s ground. 2874 Morlev Compromise (18B6) 278 A 
fakir would hardly be an estimable figure in our society, 

2 , attrib. and Comb., as fakir-race \ fakir-like 
adj. and adv. 

2849 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser.ir, 390 Pilgrims. .carry, 
ing bars of iron. .fakir-Hke. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 
146 The genuine successors, .of a fakir race. 2884 Pall 
Mall Budget 22 Aug. 6/2 The fakir-like devotion with which 
he has fixed his eyes upon, .the House of Lords, 

Hence Fakirism, the system, faith, and practice 
of the Fakirs, 

2856 Kingsley Hours w. Mystics Misc. 1. 349 Hindoo mys- 
ticism, .has died down into brutal fakeerism. 2883 Goldw. 
Smith in Contemp. Rev, Dec. 806 Fakirism is devil-worship, 
Fa>*la>. rare'~^. [ad. Du. falie.'] A sort of 
kerchief worn in Holland. 

2722 Rasjsay Tarfana 340 May she be curst to starve in 
Frogland Fens, To wear a Fala ragg’d at both the Ends.^ 
Faria (fala). a. Used as a refrain, b. Jl/tesic, 
A sort of madrigal or ‘ballet’ in vogue in the iCth 
and 17th c. 

a. 259^ Morley xst Bk. BalMis i. Sit we heerc our loues 
recounting Fa la la la. 2665 Earl Dorset Poems (1721) 58 
To all you Ladies ‘now at Land With a Fa, la, la, la, la. 
a 1800 CowrcR Poems, To Celia i. No serenade to break 
her rest . .With my fa, la, la. 

attrib. 2838 J. Struthers Poet. Tales 78 Fifths or thirds 
And other Crankums set and shown Many Fa la words. 

b. 2597 Morley Introd. Mits, 280 Another kind of 
B.'illcts, commonlie called fa las. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 
I. 59 Your Madrigals or Fala’s of five and six Parts. 2867 
Macfarres Harmony fi. 55 Ballets, or Fal-Ias, of the end 
of the sixteenth century. 


Falaterie, obs. i. of Phylactery. 

Falau, obs. f. of F^vllow, 

Falaver, -ing, obs. or dial. ff. of Palaver, 
etc. 

11 Falbala« (fre’lbala). Also 8 falbeloe, fall- 
bullow. [FcUbala, a word found in several Rom- 
ance languages from the I7ih c. dotvnwards; origin 
unknown. Cf. Furbelow.] A trimming for 
women’s petticoats, scarves, etc. ; a flonnee, fur- 
below. Also attrib. 

2704 Cibber Careless Husband i,As many blue and green 
Ribbons, .as would have made me a Falbala Apron, 27x3 
Steele Guardian No. 271' Freeing their fall-bullows., 
from the annoyance both of hilt and point. 2859 Thackeray 
Virgin, xxxii, The girls went off. . to get their best . .falbalas. 
2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. v, I have got my face wrinkled 
like the falbalas of a petticoat, 

4 Falc. App. some plant. 

c 1310 Old Age in E. E, P, (1862) 149 As falc i falow an 
felde. 

Falcade (f^lka'd). Horsemanship, fa. Fr. 
falcade, ad. It. falcata, \j.falcdia, fern, oifalcdt-ns : 
see Falcate.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 Bailey, A falcade is the action of the haunches, and 
of the legs, which bend verj^ low, as in corvets when a stop 
or half-stop is made. 277S in Ash. 

Falcate (fse’lk^^t), a. Anal., Bot., and-Zc^t?/. 
[ad. L. falcdt-us, f. falc-cm, falx sickle.] Bent 
or curved like a sickle ; hooked. 

2826 Kirby & Sp, Entomol. (1828) III, xxix. t66 The man- 
dibula of Lampyris. .are falcate. 283s Lindley Introd. 
Bot. (1848) II. 349 Falcate. 284$ — Sck. Bot. v. (1858) 56 
Pod . . always falcate or spirally twisted. 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 273 Capsule compressed, ovate, oblique or fal. 
cate. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 39/2 The four 
wings . . are falcate at the tip, 2884 Sya. Soc. Lex., 
Falcate cartilages, the semi-lunar cartilages of the knee- 
joint. 

Falcated (fedkeited), a, [f. as prec. + -ed.] 
a. Astron. Having a sickle-shaped appearance ; 
said of the moon or a planet when less than one 
half of its surface is illuminated, 

1704 in Harris Lex. Techn. 2783 W. F, Martvn Gcog. 
Mag. I. Introd. 18 Mercury, on his approach to [the Sun] 
is falcated like the new-moon. 2867-^7 G. F. Chambers 
Astron. Vocab. 916 The M(wn.,is said to be ‘falcated’ 
when its illuminated portion is crescent-shaped, 
fb. Bot. ixnd. Zool. ** Falcate, Obs. 

2750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 224 These are tipped with 
large falcated Apices. 28x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, III. 
XXXV. 642 In Attacus Atlas the primary wings are falcated 
or hooked at their apex. 

t Falca*tioil. Obs, [f. L. falc-em sickle : 
see -ATION.] 

1 . The condition of being falcate ; concr. a falcate 
outgrowth or appendage, hook. 

2646 Sir T. Bkowne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 236 The Locusts 
have.. a long falcation or forcipated tayle behinde. 1714 
Derham Astro-Theol. v. i. (1715) 207 In whose {the Moon 
and Venus’] Falcations the dark part of their Globes maybe 
perceived. 

2 . (See quot.). 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Falcation, a mowing or cutting 
with Bill or Hook. 27*2-2800 in Bailey. 

Falcbiozi (ip’l/'pu), sh. Forms; 4-7 faoh-, 
fauch-, faweb-, -oii(e, -oun, (5 fauschune, 
fawchun, fouchon, fwalcbon), 6-9 fauch-, 
fanlch", fawch-, -eon, -ion, (6 fachen, falcheon. 
6-7 fau-, fawchin(e, 7 falchon, 8 faulchin), 7- 
falchion ; also 5 fawken, 7 falcen, perh. by con- 
fusion wth Falcon. \fS%.fauchotm, a. OF, fau- 
chon s= It. falcione vulg, Lat. *falcidn-em, f. L. 
falci-,falx sickle.] 

1 . A broad sword more or less curved with the 
edge on the convex side. In later use and in 
poetry ; A sword of any kind. 

2303 R. BRUSHElIaruiLSynnc B64S Hysfthe priest’s] tung 
shuld be hys fauchoun. c xg&o Sir Fcrumb.2244 Lucaftr. . 
drow out a schort fachoun. c 14-jo York Myst. xxxi. 246 Y 
trowe youre fauchone hym flaies. a 2533 Ln. Berners 
IluonxXCx. 241 He toke a grete fawchon in his handes. 
a x6*8 Sir J. Beau.mont Bosxvorik F, 50X He lifts his Fau- 
chion with a threatening Grace. 2720 Gay Poems (2745) I. 
37 In the bright air the dreadful fauchion shone. 2808 
bcoTT Marm. vi. xxvi, Spears shook, and faulchions flashed 
amain. 2852 Kingsley Poems, Andromeda 237 Curved on 
his thigh lay a falchion. 

. + b. Single, -double falchion, case of falchions : 
\'ariou5 species of sword-play. Obs. 

1708 J. CiiAMBERLAYNC St. Gt. Brit. I. m. vii. (1743) 189 
The nobilityand gentry have.. quarter-staff, single faulchion, 
double faulchion, etc. 171* Steele Sped. No. 436 ? 2 The 
several Weapons following, viz... Single Falchion, Case of 
Falchions, Quarter Staff. 271* Arbuthnot yohn Bulli. v, 
He dreaded not old Lewis either at back-sword, single 
falchion, or cudgel-play. 

attrib. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xwl. 138 Axes of 
werre facioned asswd after fawken wise as other. 2601 R. 
Johnson Comm7i>.(r6o2) 259 A falcen .sword after* 

the Turkish fashion. 2667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 33b His 
Knife, .was with a falchion blade. 

2 . = Bill sb.i- 4 or Bill-hook. Obs. 

2483 Caxton Leg. 343/3 Oilier plowemcn. .folowed 
the wulfand with their .staues and fauchons dclvnicrd the 
child hoole, 2596 Dravton Lecatds iiL 8 Let thy bright 
Fauchion lend Me Cypresse Boughes. 2664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 333 The Munisman .. with a wood-knife or 
faucheon at his side. 
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tra’lchion, V. Ohs. rare — \ [f. prec. sb.] 

trans. To ent with a falchion, use a falchion upon. 

isz6 Skelton Magnyf. 2=16 Hold thy hande Or I shall 
fawchyn thy flesshe, and scrape the on the skyn. 

Falcidian (fiisi-dian), a. [f. Fakidius+-\-s:\ 
In Falcidian law (Lex Falcidia), a law carried by 
P. Falcidius, which ordained that no Roman citi- 
zen should bequeath more than three-fourths of his' 
estate away from his legal heirs. Plence Falcidian 
porlion. the fourth part thus reserved. 

I«s6-8i in BLouKTC/hiiijfr. 1756 G. Harris tr. Justinian's 
Inst. n. x.tH. 105 The Falcidian law was at length enacted. 
1788 Giddon Heel, d" F. IV. xliv. 391 His successor ,. was 
empowered to retain the Falcidian portion. 

Falci’ferotis, a. Ohs.-^ [f. L. falc{i)-, falx 
sickle + -FKROUS.] Carrying a sickie, scythe-bearing. 
1656-81 in Blount Glosso^. 1692-1732 in Coles. 
Falciform (fre-lsifpim), a. [f. L. falc-em 
sickle + r(i)FOiiii.] Sickle-shaped, curved, hooked. 
Frequent in Anat.^ as in falciform cartilage^ liga- 
meni^ process^ etc. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (2776) III. 236 Immediately behind 
this fin was another, tall and falciform. 1787 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 410 The rii;ht lobe is the largest , . 
its falciform ligament broad. 1798 'Hooper Mfd. Diet., FaU 
ciform ProcesSyi\iQ falx, a process of the dura mater, that 
arises from the crista galH, separates the hemispheres of the 
brain and terminates in the tentorium. 2836 Todd Cp'cl. 
Aiuit, I. 13 The fold which passes upwards towards the liver 
is falciform. 2838 Blnckw. XLIII. 650 "What a falci- 
form . . and warlike organ, leads the van of Wellington's 
^s'arlike countenance 1 

FalcozL (fpdk^n, fp'k'n), sh. Forms : 3-4 
faukun, 4 faucoun, -kon, -koun, 4 facoun, 4-7 
faucon(e, 5-6 facon, 5-7 fa-w(l)con, -kon, (5 
fawken), 6-S faulcon, (7 -kon), 5- falcon. [ME. 
faticon {faukun)fV.. .fattcon^falcttn^ ad. late L. 
falcou-emt faho^ commonly believed to be f. falc‘, 
falx sickle, the name bein|^ due to the resem- 
blance of the hooked talons to a reaping-hook. 
Cf. It. falcone, Sp. halcon. In the T5th cent the 
spelling was refashioned after Lat] 

1 . Ornith. One of a family of the smaller dinr- 
nal birds of prey, characterized by a short hooked 
beak, powerful claws, and great destructive power; 
esp. one trained to the pursuit of other birds or 
game, usually the Peregrine Falcon {Falco pere- 
grimts). In Falconry^ applied only to the female, 
the male, being smaller and less adapted for the 
chase, is called the icrcel or tiered* 

• a 1250 Owl fr Night. 201 That other ser a faukun bredde. 
2362 Lancu.A Pi. A. VII. 34 Fecche be bom Faucons 
Foules to quelle. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 335 Sparre- 
howke, fiawken, and gentille ^ossehawke, x&s Shaks. 
Mach. 11* iv. 12 A Faulcon townng in her pride of place. 
1653 Walton Angler i. (1655) 1 ^ [Air] stops not the high 

soaring of my noble generous Falcon. 2735 Somerville 
Chase lit. 94 As stoops the Falcon bold To pounce his Prey, 
^1839 PuAED Poems (1864) I. 213 He laid a bet upon his 
falcon’s flight. 1868 Wood Homes without H. xxix. 561 The 
Great Grey Shrike was formerly used as a falcon, 
b. with epithet defining the species. 

2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xlvi, By comparyson as 
fawcons pelegrines. 2678 Rait Wilhighhfs Ornith. 79 It 
is said to be lesser than a Peregrine Falcon. 1782 Latham 
//'/j/..Fm/jI.54Whiie-rumped Bay Falcon. 1785 Pennant 
Aret. Zool. II. 208 Plain Falcon. 2802 G. Montagu Ornith. 
Diet. 537 White Falcon, a name for the Jer Falcon, 28*1 
Selby Brit. Ornith. i. 39 Spotted Falcon ; a name for the 
peregrine Falcon. 2875 W. JI'^Ilwraith Guide IPi^tcwn- 
shire. These cliffs are frequented by the Peregrine falcon. 

2 . A representation of a falcon. 

2525 in Glasscock Rec. Si. Michael's Bp. Siori/oril (1882) 
39 For the scoryng..the facon and the branche before 
seynt mighill xiujd. 2589 Hakluyt Foy. (1600) III. 736 
A . . Gentleman, from whom our Gener.ill tooke a Fawlcon 
of golde with a great Emeraud in the Breast thereof. 

3 . An ancient kind of light cannon. 

[For the practice of naming species of fire-arms from birds 
of prey, cf. nmshet.] 

■ 1496 Ld. Bothwell in Ellis Orig". Lett. 1. 13. I. 31 Y* 
provision of Ordinance . . is bot litill . . ij. great curtaldis . , 
x.falconis or litill serpentinis. *S 77“57 Harrison Pngl^nd, 
II. xvi. (2877) zSr Falcon hath eight hundred pounds, and 
two inches and a half within the mouth. 2663 Flagellum ; 
or O. Crotmuell (1672) 103 Two demy Culverings. .two Fal- 
cons. 2805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. xx. Falcon and culver on 
each tower. 2849 j. Grant Kirkaldv of Gr. xv. 163 The 
royal stores furnished falcons, or light six-pound field- 
pieces. 

4 . Combj, chiefly attrih.y as (sense i) falconfaee., 
•fisher^ flighty -guisCy -nest ; falcon-eyed adj. ; fal- 
con-like adj. and adv. ; (sense 3) falcon-shot. 

1847 Tennyson Pritic. n. 26 A quick brunette, well- 
moulded, *falcon-eyed. 2892 Miss Dovvie Girl in Karp, xiiu 
171 He had the genuine ‘■*falcon-face’ of the Huculs. 2759 
Xr.AdansodsVoy. Senegal in Pinkerton F/y'.(i8i4lXVI.6.t9 
The *falcon-fisher . . i.s a bird about the bigness of a goose. 
a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Indian with dead Child, The 
arrows of my father’s bow Their ''falcon-flight have sped. 
1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydbergs Tent. Mythol. 60 In the 
Norse mythology .. Freyja had a *falcon-guise. 4x649 
Drumm. op Hawth. Elegy G. Adolphus Wks. {272 1) 54 With 
full plum'd wing thou faulkon-Hke could fly. 2852 Reade 
Peg IPojPl (1853) 88 'Fo see her falcon-like stoop upon the 
stage. 28x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles iv. viii, Canna's tower 
. . Like *falcon-nest o’erhung the bay. 2598 Barret Theor. 
Jf^arres v. iii. 134, 2 thousand *Falcon shot. 2600 Hakluyt 
Voy. HI. 714 It is ■within falcon-shot of the ships. 


tra'lcon, z>. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] To 
hunt with falcons ; to hawk. 

1807 Sir R- Wilson Jlml. 27 Aug., After dinner we went 
falconing. 


Falconer 1 (fg'kphai, fg-k’nail. Forms: 4-() 
faueoner, (4 fauooruiner, 4-5 faukener, -oner), 
5 faloonar(e, fawooner, -kener(e, 6 faooner, 
6-8 faulk(e)ner, 7 fanlconer, (fal-, faukner), 
5- falconer, [a. OY.fau\l)coimier (moA.V.fati- 
cotmier), f. fati{l)con Falcost sb. : see -ek -.] 

1 . One who hunts with falcons, one who follows 
hawking as a sport. 


c 2386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 46S Thise ffauconers , . with 
hir haukes han the heron slayn. 2593 Bacchus Bouniie in 
Harl, Misc. (Malh.) II. 273 This yv)uth was . . a fine faulk- 
ner. <7 2642 Suckling Lett . (i6q6 ) 93 Faulkners that can but 
seldom spring right Game, should cX'jzq Prior Henry 

Emma. 109 A Falk’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks. 
x8io Scott HI. xiv. The falconer tossed his hawk 

away, M^Murtrie KingiL 12s The 

Common Sparrowhawk . . is employed . . by falconers. 
fg. 2582 J. Haddon's Aftsw. Osor. 68AmaIitious 
and hftngry fawconer of titles & sillables. 

2 . A keeper and trainer of hawks. Also, as an 
official designation, Grand or f Great Falconer. 

cz^o Pramp. Panu 152 Fawkenere fPv.vsoN fawconerj, 
yalconarius. C2450 Bk. Curtasye Bahees Bk. 317 The 
chaunceler answeres . . For jomen, faukeners, and nor hor- 
.^yng. 2539 Act 32 Hetu VIII, c. 12 Some of his graces 
fauconers. 2629 Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) I. 226, I sent 
, . a c.aste of marlyns. .by his own ffawlconcr. 2710 Land. 
Gas. No. 47x2/2 The great Faulkner prepared a curious 
Artifici.'il Firework for their Entertainment. 2797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. 32 The Emperor of China in his sport- 
ing excursions . . is usually attended by his grand falconer. 
2848 Lytton Harold \n. v. Behind him came his falconer 
and bard. 


t Pa’lconer Ohs. rare. In 6 fawconere, 
faulkner. [a, V.fauconnih'C, f. faucon : see Fal- 
COK s6.^ A game-bag carried by falconers. 

c 2570 Pride fy Ltnvl. (2842) 47 It was a great bagge like 
a fawconere And hong upon his g\Tdie by a ring. 2592 
Greene Upst. Courtierva Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 232 By 
bis side, a great side pouch like n faulkner. 

Falconet (f^'konet). Also 7 fau(l)conet. 
[In sense i ad. \U falconetio in same sense («Sp. 
fakotute ; cf. Fr. fauconneau)y dim. of fakone Fal- 
con ; in sense 2 f. Falcon - b - et.] 

1 . A light piece of ordnance of varions calibres, 
used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

*559 Nax>al Report in Froude Hist. Eng. (1881) VI. x68 
(Culverins) minions (and) falconets. A1642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts iil (1704) 343/2 A Faulconet. The Bore s 
inches. Gunnery ^8Faucpneis, Tbemouthofthe 

peece is s inches and a quarter high .. the weight of the 
shot one pound 5 ounces. 2645 N. Stone Enchir. Fortifi- 
cation 54 A Fmeonet .. carries a 6 pound ball. 2727 A 
Id.KV.wzd'^NexoAcc.E.Ind.X.x. xo8 PlantinglittleFalconeis 
on the top of our Walls in Swivels. 2864 Burton Scot Air. 
II. il. 143 With only a couple of falconets or two-pounders, 
as their whole artillery. 

3 . A species of Shrike {oT^QT 'Passerhta^. 

2852 Cinder's Anim. Kingd, 180 The Crested Falconet 
tLanius /roniafus) . . Inhabits New Holland. Ibid., The 
falconets have a compressed beak almost as high as 
long. 

FaTcon-ge'ntle. Also 5 falcon gent. [After 
F.fatic'an geitlil.] The female of the peregrine 
falcon. 

1393 Gower Coif. HI. J47 As a gentil faucon soreth. 
c 1400 Maundev, (1839) xxii. 238 Gerfacouns, spatehaukes, 
faukohs gentyls. c 1435 Torr, Portugal 479 Torent . . Get 
her a facon |ent. 2486 Bk. St.Albads I)iijb, Ther is a 
Fawken gentill anda Tercell gentill. 26x5 Chatman Odyss. 
xiH. 136 Nor her winged speed The falcon-gentle could for 
pace exceed. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. n. iii. 314 
The falcon gentle, with which, when properly trained, they 
go forth on horseback. 

Falcouine (fredkonain), <1. Zoo/, [f. L. fal- 
con-em falcon + -IKK.] Like a falcon or hawk, be- 
longing- to the Fakonidx, In mod. Diets. 

“f I"a‘lcoiiisli, a, Ohs. rare~^. [f. Falcon 
sb. + -ISH.] Like a falcon ; proper to or charac- 
teristic of a falcon. 

2587 HounsnEsy Citron. III. 193/1 The legatGuaIlo..vpon 
a fallconish or wooluish appetite fleeced the church. 

Falconry (fp'konri). [a, F. fatuonnerie : see 
Falcon and -ry.J a. The branch of knowledge 
concerned with the sport of hawking, and the 
breeding and tmining of hawks. . b. Occasionally, 
the practice of hawking, 

a. 2575 Turbervillb (title) The Booke of Falconrie. 2626 

T. H. tr. Caiissin's Holy Crt. 62 You haue a certayne 
bird in the roistery of Faulconry, called the Hobby, a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 217 The Greeks understood little or 
nothing of our falconry. 2828 SiR J- S. Sebright Obseiy. 
Hawking i The Art of Falconry is in danger of being 
entirely lost. , ^ , 

b. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages ix. § i (ed, s ) HI. 361 Fal- ; 
conry. .became from the fourth century an equally delightful 
occupation. 2869 Gillmore Reptiles Birds ao6 Falconry 
afforded a. .picturesque sport to the great, 

. Falcnlate (fedki/HtfU), a. [f. \s.falcttla, dim. 
of f ale-, falx sickle + -ate.]' Resembling a little 
sickle in form, small and curved. 

2847 Todd Cycl. Anai. HI. 329/1 Others fof the Marsu- 
pials) are digitigrode with falculate claws, 

Paid, obs. f. of Fold, 
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Taldage (fc'ldedj). Law. [ad. law-L. faU 
dagi-um, f. OE. fold, Foi,D sb.^ In i6th c. 
anglicized as PbtDAGE.] An old privilege by 
which a lord of the manor could set up folds in 
any fields within the manor, in which his tenants 
were obliged to put their sheep, the object being 
to manure the land. 

I69I-I73Z Coles, Faldagc, the Lords liberty of folding 
his tenants’ sheep. 1708 Tennes de la Ley 330 This Fald- 
age in some places is termed Fold-course or Free.fold. iSSs 
Nichols Britton II, 373 His right of faldage, i.e. to have 
the tenant's sheep to manure his land. 

II Falde'Ua. Obs. [med.L., ,a. It. faldclla in 
same sense, dim. of falda fold of cloth, skirt.] 
(See qnot. 1753.) 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 327 Leie berupon falddlas wl\> 
white of an ey. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Faldella, a 
word used by some of the writers in surgery for a sort of 
compress made of list contorted together in several doubles. 

Falderal, folderol (ireddarre'l, f/iddar^-l). 
Also fal de rol. 

■ 1 . As a meaningless refrain in songs. 

2701 Farquhar Sir H. IVildair iv. iL Wks. (Rtidg.) 554/2 
Wildair [sings] Fal, al, deral 1 [1864 Browning Mr. Sludge 
Fol-de-rol-de-rido liddle iddle-ol]. 

2 . A gewgaw, trifle ; a flimsy thing. 
c 2820 Hocc Basil Lee in Tales fySk. (2837) III. 56 ‘He’ll 
flee frae ae falderall til anither a’ the days o’ his life.* 2879 
E. Garrett House hy Works II. 254 That his darling might 
never want for fal-de-rals. 2881 Mrs. C Praed Policy P. 
1 . 128 The little piebald is far too ’cute to trust her legs on 
that English fal-deral fa rickety fancy bridge}. 

attrib. 2862 Sala Dutch Piet. vL 67 None of your fal-de- 
ral lavender boots, but rigid, unmistakeable shoes. 

Hence JTa^lderaT v., in phr. To falderal it', to 
sing falderal, to sing unmeaning sounds, 

182$ L. Hunt Poems, Redi Bacchus 426 Falderallalling it 
With quips and triple rhymes, 
j) Faldetta (falde*ta). Also in qnasi-Fr. form 
faldetto. [It, faldetta, dim. of falda : see Fal- 
della.] A combined hood and cape, worn by 
women in Malta. 

2B34 Sir F. B. Head Bubbles fr. Brunneu jpi Women, 
semi-shrouded in their black silk faldettes. 2866 Black- 
more Cr. A^^Nl’<^//xii (1881)48 A maiden with the love dream 
nestling beneath the bridal faldetta, 2883 C. D. Warner 
Roundabout yourn. xiii. 229 All the Maltese ladies .. wear 
the fiildetta to church. 

fPaTdfee. In3(?)faldfey. [app. 

f. OE./tz/f/, Fold sh}- -k feoh (see Feb).] Some kind 


of manorial dues. 

The record quoted by Blount has not been identified j it is 
not the Liber Niger Scaccarii, Possibly there is some error. 

?<zx30o Liber Niger fql. 258 (Blount)W. M. tenet 

novem acras terrm Cusiumariae m Bosbury,.et debet quas- 
dam consuetudines, vu. Tak & Toll « Faldfey. 2679 
Blowt Anc. Ten. 255 This Faldfey might signify a fee or 
rent paid by the Tenant to his Lord for leave to fold his 
Sheep on his o^vn ground. 2706 in Philubs (ed. Kersey). 
2809 in Tomlins Lnxo Did. 2848 in Wharton Law Lex. 
tPaTding. Obs. A kind of coarse •woollen 
cloth ; frieze. 

CX386 Chaucer Prot. 391 In a gowneof fa.\dyng to the 
kne. X436 Pol. Poems (1859) H- Irish wollen, lynyn 
cloth, faldynge. .bene here marchaundyse. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. §44 A pece.. of faldynge, or suche a softe cloth. 

attrib, 2392 Test. Ebor.^ (Surtees) 1 . 174 Item lego patri 
meo. .meam armilausam, videlicet faldyng-clok. 
b, A covering or gannent of the same. 

C2386 Chaucer Milled s T. 26 His presse i-covered with 
a faldyng reed. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 353 Blak 
faldynges instede of mantels and of clokes. 1^x440 Promp. 
Parv. 147 Faldynge, clothe.. 2526 Lane. 
Wills (Chetbam Soc.) 13, I gyff to Alice Legh,.my best 
typett my faldyng and my bok in the church. 

t Faldi*story. Obs. Also 8 faldisdory. [ad. 
med.L. faldistori-tlm, var. of faldistolinmt see 
Faldstool.] The seat or throne of a bishop 
within the chancel. 

2675 Plume Life Bp. Hacket (1865) 82 The Reverend 
Bishop came to the faldistory in the middle of the choir. 
2722 Sparrow Ek. Com. Prayer 273 A Faldistory is the 
Episcopal Seat or Throne within the Chancel. 2768 E, 
Buys Diet. Terms Art, Faldisdory, the Bishop’s Seat, or 
Throne within the Chancel. 2848 in Wharton Law Le.v, 

Paldore, var. of Fall-door. 

■ Paldstool (f9*ldstt7l). See also FALDisTofer. 
[ad. med L. faldistoli-wn, ad. OHG. faldsiuol lit. 

‘ a folding seat or campstool ^ i. faldan to fold 4 - 
stnol seat, chair ; see Fold and Stool, Cf. Fait- 
T£UIL. The OK.fyldest/l appears to be from I^t. 
or Rom., as the vowel of the first syll. has umlaut 
due to the euphonic / prefixed in Romanic to a 
syllable 'beginning with j/-.] 

1 . Feel. An armless chair used by bishops and 
other prelates when they do not occupy the throne 
or when officiating in any but their own church. 

c xn^Abbo Glosses in Ztsch.f.dtschesAli. XXXI. 20 F or- 
buh Su twyhweolne si^^e onfoh bu fyldesiol [c new fieldestoij. 
[1340 Ayenb. 339 per he yze? ane gratne dyeuel pet zet 
ane uyealdlnde stole and al hismayne aboute bim-J 
Rock Ch. of Fathers II. vl 256 In later times .. the laia- 
stool was ‘a chair of woode covered with crym^en velvet . 

2 . A movable folding-stool or desk at wliicn 
worshippers kneel during certain acts of devotion , 
tsp. one used by the sovereign at the ceremony o: 
coronation. 
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1603 Cercmoiuat Coron, Jas, I (1685^ 3 A Fald-stbol, with 
Cushions for the King to prayat. 16S5 Sf. G^or^e's Day 6 
The King kneeled at a fald-stool. a 1693 Ashmole Aittig. 
Berks. (1719) I. lo A Judge in his Robes, kneeling at a 
Faldstool. 1838 Form Coronation in Maskell Man. Fit. 
(1847) III. 86 U’he Queen, .kneeling at the Faldstool set for 
Her. 1851 Kincslev yeast ii. She turned and prayed at 
her velvet faldstool;^ 2863 Goulborn Pars. Reli^- (1864) 66 
When we fail to derive from Prayer comfort and satisfaction, 
we become cowards, and run away from the faldstool. 

3 . A small desk at which the Litany is appointed 
to be said or sung; a Litany-stool. 

a 1626 Bp. ANDREWEsin W.NichoIs Comvi.Bk. Com. Prayer 
Noles(i7ioJ 23 The Priest, .(at a low Desk before the Chan- 
cehdoor, called the Fald*stool) kneels and says or sings the 
Litany. 1838 -Form Consecration in hlaskell Mon. Pit. 
(1847) III. 90 Then foUoweth the Litany to be read by two 
Bishops. .kneeling at a Faldstool. 1869 Daily Neios 22 
Dec., The Litany was chanted by two of the minor canons 
at a faldstool. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par, C/i. 45 The 
small desk for the Litany to be said from, generally miscalled 
the Faldstool. 

'i* Pale,' sh'. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; it has been 
conjectured to be a subst. use of OE. fihU dear ; 
see P*12LE a.“] App. — ‘ comrade, fellow 
CX380 Sir Fennnb. 1845 Let anoJ>er ys message telle, & 
stond |?ou i>er,by f>y fale. 

t Pale, a. Obs. 

c 1323 F. E. Allit. P. C. 92 paj )>e fader J>at hym formed 
were f^e of his hele. 

Pale, obs. f. of Fallow. 

' Pale, yar. of Fele a K Obs, many. 

Paleni(e (falsTn), a. and sb. Chiefly ^oet. 
[ad. L. (vTtitttn) Falern-uinl\ s=next. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 420 He likewise gaue away alar, 
gesse of wine as well Chian as Falern. (1672 Milton P. R, 
IV. 117 Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne,] 1703 J. 
Philips Splendid Shilling 34 Wines, that well may vie 
With Massic, Setin, or renown’d Falern. 

Palernian (fala mianb a. [f. as prec. + -ian.] 
Of or pertaining to the agerFahrnus in Campania, 
which produced a celebrated wine. Also ahsoU 
Falernian wine. 

1726 Amherst Terra Fil. 5 . 2 Whose lady kiss'd Damoti 
the butler behind a hogshead of falernian, A X764 Lloyd 
Dial. Poet. Wks. 1774 H. 6 Gen'rous liquor. .Broach’d from 
the rich Falernian tun. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 29 Vineyards 
famous for the old Falernian^ 188^ Mrs. Ross in Longm, 
il/nf.'Feb. 404 White Falernian [winej is e-xccllenl. 

Pale we, obs. f. of Fallow. 

Pa^ Also 9 faik, fauk. A name 

applied dial, to one of the three species of the 
Auk ; the Razor-bill. 

1698 M, Martin St. Kilda 61 The Bird, by the 
inhabitants called the Falk, the Rasor-Bill in the\Vest of 
England. 1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) II. 148 Raxor-bill. 
The Falk« x8o6 P. Neill Tour Orkney 4 * Shetland 197 
Bawkie, Razor-billj Alca Torda. In the Hebrides this bird 
is called Falk or faik. 

Palk, obs. form of Faik v.~ Sc. 
t Pa'lked, a. Obs. rare. » Falcate. 

*597 Gerard Herbal 11. xxxiv. (1633) ^99 Crooked or 
Talked hawkeweed hath leaves, .slightly indlented. 

Pall (fglb sb^ Foitos : 3 fael, 3 south, vsel, 
val, 3-7 fal, 4-7 falle, 6 faule, fawle, foil, 8-9 
Sc. fa’, faw, 3- fall. [f. Fall v. ; cf. OFris. fal, 
fel masc., OS., OHG. fal, ON. fall neut. The 
synonymous Ot,.fi^ll,fyll {i-yalH-z), f. same root, 
did not survive into ME., unless it be represented 
by the forms vxl in Layamon.] An act or 
instance of falling. 

I. A falling from a height. 

1 . A dropping do>vn from a high or relatively 
high position, by the force of gravity, 
c X200 Ormin 1x862 Fullhefij fall to fallenn. a 1223 Leg. 
Hath. 2322 Nis nawt grisllch sihSe to seon fallen )ra:i Ving 
b^et schal arisen, burh b'jet fal, a basentfalt te fehere. 1393 
Gower Conf. I. 15 Betwenetwo stooles is the fall. 2553 X 
Wilson Rhet. (1580) 154 An other pitijmghis fall, asked him 
. .how got you into that pitte ? 2563 Fulke Meteors 8 By 
the fall of them [the slarres], both thunder and lightning are 
caused.^ 2599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. 136 A green plum that. . 
falls . . before the fall^ should be. 1667 Milton P, L. i. 76 
The companions of his fall . . He soon discerns. *748 R 
Smith Voy. Disc. Pass. I. 131 One of them, by a 

Fall from the Parapet at the Top of the Factory, was killed. 
*1850 Tennyson /« Mem. xi.'i4These leaves that redden to 
the fall 2851 Gnv.F.mynLL Coa/drade Terms R'orthsjmb. tj- 
Durh. 25 Fall, a dropping down oF the roof stone. ^ x86o 
Tyndall Glac. i. -\i. 84 Fixing my. feet suddenly in the 
snow, 11 ] endeavoured lo check his fall. 2863 Kingsley 
Watcr.bnh. 297 That was all in his day’s work like a fair 
fall with the hounds. 

fiS‘ * ^ descent from high estate or from 

moral elevation. . 

{•2230 //all Meld, 15 Se herre degre se be fal is \vurse. 
rz43o .S‘yr‘Gr;irr,(Roxb.) 53 Min hert sohighsct haue I, A 
fall 1 drede to haue therhy I 15*6 Pilgr. Per/, (\V. de W. 
2531) 6 b, Whom they moo^t auaunce. .they. .g>*uc them the 
greater fall. 1679 Uuknet Hist. Rr/. an. 2513 I. JIL‘326 
Doctor l^jndon ..did now, upon Cromwell’s fall, apply him- 
self to Gardiner. 1780 Harris Eng. Wks.(i84i) 454 
The fall of ihe*ie two empire'*. 2827 Hallasi Const. Hist, 
(1876) Ill. xvii. 333 The fall of the Stnarts. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. 582 Puritanism. .drew, .a nobler life from 
its verj* fall 

c. eoticr. That which falls ; also //, 

2742 youNG A 7 . Th. IX. 63 Kor shall the present j’car .. 
spread of feeble life a thinner fall. 2844 Jmt. R. Agric. 
aW. V. I. i6S ITic short and broken [straw], .goes away in 


what is technically termed * falls * or pulls. 1890 Pall Mall 
G. xr Mar.^4/2 Tdclearaway a 5ome of the blocks of 
coal in which were as large as trucks. 

d, A descent of rain, hail, snow, meteors, etc. ; 
the quantity that falls at one time or in a certain 
period.. Cf. Rainfall. 

*593 Shaks. Esscr. 551 Some gentlegust. .Hindering their 
[vapours’] present fall by this dividing. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. {1638} 22S Raine in .. violent irruptions: 
dangerous .. in the fall. *749 F. Smith Foy. Disc. 

Pass. II. 20 A very great Fall of Hail, Snow, and Sleet. 
2814 D. H. O’Brien Captiv. 4* Escape 178 The flood was' 
very rapid from the late falls of rain. 2833 Penny Cycl, I, 
25i/x Aerolites, when taken up soon after their fall, are ex- 
tremely hot. X858 Loncf- Children ili. The wind of 
Autumn, And the first fall of the snow. 1871 Lockyer 
Astron. lii, § 316, 239 Among the largest aerolitic falls of 
modern times we may mention the following. 

condr. 2878 Phystogr. 63 A fall of snow thus acts 

like a mantle of fur thrown over the earth. 

e. The coming down, approach, first part (of 
night, twilight, winter), rare. Cf. Nightfall. 

2633 Earl Orrery Parthen. (i676> 674 Fifteen thousand 
Horse and Foot were sent . . a^ut fall of the Night.. x66i 
Lovell Hist. Aniin. 4- Min. 229 They are best, .at the fall 
and dead of Winter. 1816 Keats Poems, To my Brothers, 
The love so voluble and deep, 'Ihat aye at fall of night our 
care condoles. 2823 Byron Juan vn. !vi, Towards the twi- 
light’s fall. 

Shedding, effusion (of bloodl. Ohs, 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, i.ii. 25 Neuer two such Kingdomes 
did contend, Without much fall of blood. 

i g. The dropping out (of teeth). Ohs. 

2520 Calisto Melib. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 78 Hollowness 
of mouth, fall of teeth, faint of going. 

fli. The downward stroke (of a sword, etc.). 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iu. iix Put in their hands thy 
bruising irons of uTath, That they may crush down with a 
heavy fall The usurping helmets of our adversaries. 2604 
— Oth, 11, iii. 324 , 1 heard the clink and fall of swords. 

2 . (In early use also more fully i* fall of the 
leaf.) That part of the year when leaves fall 
from the trees ; autumn. In U- S. the ordinary 
name for autumn ; in England now rare in literary 
use, though found in some dialects ; spring and 
fall, the fall of the year, arc, however, in fairly 
common use. 

*545 Aschaai Toxepk. 1. (Arh.) 48 Sprmg tyme, Sorntr, 
faule of the leafe, and winter. 2599 Raleigh Reply to 
Marloive Poems (Aldine ed.) 11 A honey tongue, a heart of 
gall Is fancies spring, but sorrows fall, a 2632 Caft. Smith 
Eng, Improvement Revived in. (1673) 50 The best time to , 
. , remove younger trees is at . . the fall of the leaf. 2664 j 
^vzviti Sylva (2679) *5 His». leaves .. becoming yellow at 
the fall, do commonly clothe it all the winter. 2721 Lut- 
SFZLLBrief Rel,iiZ%g) VI. 726 In the spring and fallnewas 
alvvaies disturbed. • 275* J. Edwards Ivks. (1834) I. p. 
cxcv/t, I thank you for your letter . . which 1 received this 
fall. 2826 Scott Mai. Malagr. i. 10 She has been bled and 
purged, .spring and fall. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, 
Agric, fed. 4) II. 379 The winter pruning should be per- 
formed, .at the fall of the leaf. 2851 Carlyle Sterling j. 
xi. (1872) 67 His first child, -was born there . . in the fall of 
that j’ear 2831. i86z Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. 
xlvii, 38 It was in the fall of the j'ear. .that Agrippa sailed 
for the East, 2M4 Lowell Btglow P.Voyt, Wks. 12879) 255 
Frosts have been unusually backward this fall. 
fig. 1727 Philip Qnarll (18x6) 82 In the fall of life how 
sweet's repose. 

3 . The manner in which anjdhing falls, "b. Cards. 
The manner in which the cards are dealt. 

*535 CovERDALE Prov, xvh 33 The lottes are cast in to 
the fappej but their fall stondeth in the Lorde. 2B85 Proctor 
JV/iisi IV. 60 The fall of the cards in the first suit may. .lead 
him to do so. 

4 . Birth or production by dropping from the 
parent ; the quantity bom or produced. 

2706 Hull Adz'ertiser 24 May 1/4 The largest fall of 
lambs this year almost ever known. 2832 Howitt Seasons 
72 The principal fall of lambs takes place now. 1865 J* 
IBertram Hari'c$to/Sea{y,Zj2,'ia361in^ greatest fall of spawn 
ever known in England occurred forty-six years aga 

II, A sinking to a lower level. 

6. A sinking down, subsidence {csp. of waves and 
ihe like) ; the ebb (of the tide). Also, the setting 
(of* the sun, stars, etc.), arch.% ftbe alighting (of 
a bird), 'f To be at fall*, to be in a low coH'. 
dition 

1371 Han.mer Chron, Irel, (1^3) 128 The sunne. .holdeth 
his course to his fall, xs86 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (26251 
24 What rising, and deepest falls of waves ; . doth he there 
relate. 2398 Charman Iliad 11. 396 In their falls [fowl] lay 
out such throats, that [etc.]. 2607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 224 
Now they are at falh'w'antTreature. 2830 IsvziA. Princ. 
Ceol. I..264 The perpendicul-ar rise and fall of the spring- 
tides. 2868-70 Morris Earthly Par. (1890) 268/2 The wide 
sun reddenea towards his fall. 

fig. 2672 Temple Ess. Govt.\y]:s, 1. 204 Modes of 
Cjovemment have all their Heights and their Falls. 

b. Astral. (See qnot.) 

2676 lAi.'L'i AnimaAstrvIoglx To^\'hen a Planet is joyned 
to another In his Declension or Fall ; that is, in Opposition 
to its own House or Exaltation. 1819 in J. Wilson Diet, 
Astrol. 99, 283s in ‘Zadkiel* Lilly's Inlrod. Astrol, 337. 

c. fg. Decline, decay, 

c 2645 Howell Left. 1 . ii. xv. 23 Amsterdam . . rose tipon 
tlie fall of this Torni [Antw'crp]. 2682 Otway Venice Pre» 
served iv. i. Remember him thatprop’d the fall of Venice. 
2864 Glasgcnv Herald 22 Nov., A country that was in the 
utmost sLate of fall and degradation- 

d. I'hc decline or closing part (of a day, year, 
life). Also r.arcly, Fall of Ray *= the west. 


2628 VENNER’ 5 u///f of Bathe 7 The declining or Fall of 
the year. 1722 Blackmore Creation 98 I'h’ adventurous 
merchant thus pursues his way Or to the rise or to the fall 
of day. 2800-24 C.snvoziJL Poems, Caroline u. To Evening 
Star V, Sacred to the fall of day, (^ueen of propitious stars.* 
1882 Besant Rez’oll 0/ Man 2. (1883) 8 The older pictures 
were mostly the heads of men, taken in the fall of life, 

' 6 . The discharge or disemboguement of a river ; 
'tthe place M’here this occurs, the mouth. 

*577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. xh. in Holinshed 53 The 
greatest rivers, into whose mouthes or falles shippes might 
find safe entrance. 1703 Addison Italy 113 The Po. .before 
its Fall into the Gulf . . receives . . the most considerable 
Rivers of Piemont. 

7. The falling' of a stream ‘of water down a de- 
clivity;* hence, a cascade, cataract, waterfall. 
Frequent in pi., as in F'alls of the Clyde, Niagara, 
etc. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 36 His laye . . he made . . 
And tuned it vnto the Waters fall. 1632 Lithcow Trav. 
VH. 318 The fall and roaring of Nyle. 1674 N.’ Fairfax 
Bulk 4- Selv. 285 The shallow waters that drill between the 
pebbles in the Falls of Guiny or Africa. 1726 Shelvockf. 
Voy. sound JVorld (1757) 265 The fall of waters, which one 
hears allaround.^ 2756^ tr. Rn’slcrs Trav. (1760) 1 . 9 Of 
the falls in the Rhine, near Schafifnausen. 27B7 Best > 4 ;/^///;^ 
(ed. 2’ 30 It is good angling . . at the falls of mills. i8c^ 
Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 92 The falls of Clyde principally 
interest the stranger. 2832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds' 
ix. 216 On that fall of the stream will be our mill. 2872 
Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 298 The roar of the falls 
is heard in the distance. 

f b. That over which water falls. Obs. 

2^49 F. Smith Voy. Disc, H.~JV. Pass.ll. 26 Some Pieces 
[of icel stopped upon a Fall or Ridge of Stone, 
fc. fall of abridge: cf. guot. 1S80. 

1626 Bacon Sylzfa § 215 Waters, when they, .are strained 
(as in the falls of Bridges). [z88o Walmislev Bridges over 
Thamcs'6 The resistance caused to the free ebb and flow of 
a large body of water by the contraction of its channel ' 
produced a fall or rapid under the bridge.] 

8 . Downward direction or trend of a surface or • 
ontline ; a deviation, sudden or gradual, in a down- 
ward direction from the general level ; a slope or 
declivity. 

*565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Abruptnm .. that hath such 
a fal or stipenesse downe, that a man cannot go but fall 
downe. 2602 Holland II. 6x5 Neither doth this 

circle shine in the concauitie or in the fall of the gem. Z712 
j. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 194 A small insensible 
Fall should be given these Channds. 1755 Gray Zr//. Wks. 
2884 II. 265 A natural terrass three mile long. .with a 
gradual fall on both sides. 2832 Scott (xBpol II. 465 
Stocked with wild animals towards the fall of the hills. 2^7 
Warrvat Childr. N. J'orest xxvii, The symmetrical fall of 
the shoulders- 1858 ')ml. R, Agric. dibr.XIX. i. x88hIost 
of the Weald lands have a good fall for draining. 2865 
Barinc-Gould fVere^uolves vn. 87 The girls .. saw a little 
fall in the ground. 

b. The distance through which anything de- 
scends, whether suddenly or gradually ; the differ- 
ence in the levels (of ground, water, etc.). 

2686 Burnet Ts’av. iv. 338 The Tarpeian Rock is now 
of so small a fall, that a Man would think it no great 
matter . . to leap over it. 27x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 291 You. .know exactly what Fall there is from 
the Top of the Hill, .to the Bottom. 2739 Lauelye .y/wr/ 
Acc. Piers JVestm. Bridge 21 The perpendicular Height of 
the Fall that might be e-\peoled under a Bridge. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 223 Its waters are..| 30 ured 
down, by a fall of an hundred and fifty feet perpendicular.' 
2882 Salter Guide Thames 9 Hart’s Weir, .has a fall of 3 ft. 

c. NatU. (See quots.) 

2644 Manwarlsg Seanjan's Diet. 38 When we mention 
the Falls of a ship . , it is meant by the raising or laying 
some part of the Deck higher, or lower then the other.. 
26^ Loud. Gaz. No. 2526/4 The Adventure Pink, Dogger 
built, two Decks, with a Fall where the Windles stand. 
c 2850 Rudhn.Navig.id^ eo\e)\\^ Fall, the descent of a deck 
from a fair curve lengthwise.. to give height to the com- 
mander’s cabin, and sometimes forward at the hawse- 
holes. 

9 . The sinking down of the fluid in a meteoro-' 
logical instrument. Said also of temperature, and 
loosely of the instrument itself. 

2806 Gregory Diet. Arts ftSc.\. 204 The principal cause 
of the rise and fall of the mercury is from the variable winds. 
18x5 T. Forster Atmos. Phenom, 228 The rise of the 
thermometer . . acconipanies the fall of the barometer. 28*3 
Scoresdy yml. 30 The most remarkable fall of temperature 
I ever witnessed. 2864 Nat. Hist. Trans. Northumb. i5* 
Durh. I, 119 The violent falls in the barometer were not 
attended by corresponding disturbance of the air. 

10 . Jlftts. A sinking down or lowering of the note 
or voice ; cadence. 

2^2 Shaks. Twel. N. i. i. 4 That straine agen, it liad a 
dying fall. 16^ Milton Comus 251 At every fall smooth- 
ing the raven down Of darkness. *2706 A. Bedford Tenple 
Mus. ix. 286 A fall in Musick, and then a rising again lo 
the same sound. 2760 Beattie Hermit ii, Why .. Philo- 
mela, that languishing fall? 1855 Bain Senses 4- Int. 111. 
ii. § 14 The echo of one of the falls of an old utterance. 
2879 Gf.o. Eliot Coll. Break/. P, 682 Mortal sorrows.. Arc 
dying falls to melody divine. 

11 . A sinking down or reduction in price, value, 
etc. ; depreciation, 

^ *555 Bdw. VI /ml. (1BS4) 30 'I’herc' was a Proclamation 
fighed [signed] for shortening of the fall of the Mony. 26x4 
Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat. 227 Another, .lianging liimsclfc for 
the fall of the market, a 1687 Petty Pol. Artlh. (2690) 99 
'I’hc natural fall of Interest, Is the eflecl of the increase of 
Monv. 2708 J. CuAMnEKLAYNK ,S 7 ._ Gt. Brit. i. it. xiii. 
(*743; **6 By the great fall of Monies now, the ShcrifL 
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authority.. is much diminished. Exchange Laid 

Open 5 The speculator . . anxiously looks for a fall. 1845 
McCulloch Taxation ii. xi. (1852) 380 The remarkable fill 
. . in the prices of corn. 1848 Macaulav ^Vj/. Ehg^ I. 189 
A sudden fall of rents took place. 

III. A falling from the erect posture. 

12 . A falling to the ground ; a. of persons. 

a 1300 Cursor' JfL $37 (Cott.) Hijs fete him here up fra 
fall. CX440 Promp. Parv. 147 Fal, casus^ lapsus, 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 285 They cannot avoyd the fall 
whereof thev be in danger. ■1632 Lithcow Trnz\ iii. 82 
Onely apprehended by a fall in his flight. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1861I 224 Kisingh .. hastened to take advantage 
of the hero’s fall. 1853 Lytton bly Novel in. ii, He felt the 
shock of his fall the more, after the few paces he had 
walked. 

b. of a building, etc. of an institution, etc. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 28853 (Cott.) A wall bateild fast wit»vten 
fall. 1S3S CovERDALE btatt. vii. 27 That housse. .fell, and 

t reat was the fall of it. 1576 Fleming Panopl, Epist, 28a 
ome are slaine with the soudaine mine and fall of a bancke. 
x66t J, CmiDRCY Brit, Bason, 131 And the Elegies they 
commonly sing at their [stately Piles’] fall. X756--7 tr. Keys- 
ler's Trav, (1760' If. 447 He relates the fall of one of these 
wooden structures at Fideha. 1841 LAH^yirab. N/s. I. J09 
The other by a fall of a house. 

13. Wrestling. The fact of being thrown on one’s 
back liy an opponent ; hence, a bout at wrestling. 
Phrases, To give, shake (Sc.), try, wrestle a fall, 
tit. andy^. Cf. Foin. 

*553 Eden Treat, Nc-we Ind. (Arb.) 6 Not for one foyle 
or fal to be dismayd. * x6oo Siiaks. y/. P. L. r. ii. 016 You 
shall trie but one fall.^ 1602 Carew Comwatl 76 a. Who- 
soever ouerthroweth his mate in such sort . . is accounted 
to giue the fall. 1645 K. Baillic Lett. (1775) II. 111 
We must wrestle a fall with some kind of creatures, 1676 
Cotton Walton's Ans^ler ii. vi. (1836) II. 371 Let him 
[a fish) come, I'll try a fall with him. x686 Dryden Duchess 
0/ York's Paper Defended 125 As three Foils will go towards 
a Fall in Wrastling. 1768 Ross Helenore i. 141 Fu‘ o’ good 
nature.. And kibble grown at shaking of a fa’. 1803 An- 
derson Cwnbld, Datl, 62. At nistlin, whilk o’ them dare try 
himafaw? 1855 Kingsley 11. iii. (1868)216, 1 .mUbt 

wrestle a fall with him. 1868 7 'hnes *4 Apr, 6^/5 France 
. . was not then ready to try a fall with Prussia. 1883 
Standard 24 Mar, 3/7 The final falls were wrestled be- 
tween Moffait and Kennedj*. 

_ 14 . A felling of trees j cotter, the timber cut down 
at one senson* 

XM2 Notlinghavt Rec. iv, (1889) 141/29 In ^vyne in. quartes 
. . fetched . . when the falle was appoynted xij a, a 16x3 
OvERBURV Nezves, Nnvesfr, verie Countrie^l'ks. (1856) 176 
Tustices of peace have the selling of underwoods, but the 
lords have the great fals. 1649 Blithe Eng;. lutprov. Impr, 
(1652) x6o .\t every fall . . take a good . . Sampler growing 
of Ash or Willow. 1707 Lotui. Getz, No. 4373/4 The Fall of 
above 130 Acres of Woc^ Land..are tobesold. 1864 frul, 
R, Agric^Soc, XXV. 11. 3x4 Beech woods, .are periodically 
thinned,' and the fall used by wheelers and .. chair-makers. 
1879^ Miss Tackson Shropsh, Worddk. s. v., The young 
Squire . .’e’ll fall a sight of timber ; an* a grand fall theer!ll be, 

, t b. The roots and stumps of felled trees.^ Ohs, - 
1785 Phillips Treat. Inland Nov. jo Grubbing up 
the fall at fifty years, then planting again in the same place, 
C. Marl-di^ingx (see quot. j cf. 19 d), 

1847 yml. R, Agric, Soc. VlII. ti. 313 They, .proceed to 
make what are termed ‘ falls’. .this is done by. .undermin- 
ing at the bottom, .clay wedges shod with iron, .driven iiiat 
lop. .and. .the, clay splits down perpendicularly. 

• 15 . Of a city or fortress : The fact of coming 
into the power of an enemy by capture or sur- 
render. ' 

- 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 35 Achilles and 
Hector, that made the fall of Troy so famous. 1776 Gicdon 
Decl. ^ F. (1887) IV. 499 The fall and sack of great citie.s. 
x8i6 E. Baines Hist. Wars Fr. Ren. i. xxiv, Immediately 
on the fall of Mantua, Bonaparte published a proclamation 
to his army. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 111 . 183 It was 
universally supposed that the fall of Londonderry could not 
be long delayed. 

16 . _/%•- A succumbing to temptation ; a lapse 
into sin or folly. In stronger sense : Moral ruin. 

. a X2Z5 Alter. R. 326 pet fifie king is muche scheome bet hit 
is, efter val, to liggen so longc. a 1300 Cursor At. 9770 
iCott.) Adam . . moght wit na chance Of his fall get gam 
couerance. cx4So tr. T, d Kempts' Jutit, i. xxv. 37 The 
religiose man .. is open to a greuous falle. ^ XS03-4 Act 19 
Hen. VI f c, 28 Preamb., The Kinges Htghnes . . beyng 
sory for eny. .suche untrougth and fall of eny of his sub- 
giects. X587 Alirr. A/ag.y Hu/rberx\\y Let ray. .fall, .bee 
A glasse wherein to see if thou do swerue. a 1656 Br. Hall 
Rem, IVks. (1660) 415 He who before fel in over pleasing 
himself, begins to displease himself at his fall. 1758 S. 
Hayward Serm. xvii. 516 They see the falls of those that 
profess a real love for him. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey. v. 
xtii, The moral fall of a fellow creature ! 

b. Theol. T'/ie fallj the fall of man ; the sud- 
den lapse into a sinful state produced by Adam’s 
transgression. . 

. a 1300 [see prec.]. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 42 The 
other Sacramentes . . were applied to mans nature after the 
fall-' a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs, (1660) 359 Mans will since 
the fall hath of it Self no ability to any Spiritual Act. _ X698 
Keill Exam. Th. Earth The Theorist, .ridicul’d 

the Scriptural relation of the Fall. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. 
ix. ixi To return to the main point of the Fall of Adam. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost vi. 157 We are all con- 
scious of the effect of the fall. 

+ 17 , ellipt. for : The cause of a fall. Cf. to he 
the death of etc. Ohs. 

XS 3 S Co\XRDALE fudg. ii. 3, I wil not drjme them out 
before you, that they maye be a fall vnto you. 1594 Hooker 
Ec<l, Pol, 1. iv. 56 The fall of Angels, therefore, was pride. 
x6xi Bible Ecclns. v. 13 The tongue of man is his fall. 


' 18. The fact of being struck do^vn by calamity or 
disease, in battle, etc. ; death, destntetion, over- 
throw. 

• Lay. 635 pact ne mihte pes kinges folc of heom fael 

makien. c 1400 Dcstr, Troy 7933 pi falle I dessyre. 1595 
Skaks. fohn in. iv. 141 But what shall I gaine by yong 
Arthursfall? xfixx Bible 19 Our fathers, .had 

a great fall before our enemies. 16^ B. Harris ParivaCs 
Iron Age 322 Now happened the fall of one of the greatest 
inen in Europe. .Oliver Cromwell. X842 Macaulay Lays, 
Lake Regillusxxix, And women rent their tresses For their 
great prince’s fall. 

IV. 19 . As a measure. 

f a. The distance over which a measuring-rod 
‘ falls* ; csp. in fa// of the perch (e=b). Ohs. 

^ The general sense in the first quot. may have been merely 
inferred by Folkingham from the specific use. 

. x6xo ''N.'PQ'LmwsHAiJiArtofSurveyn.w.^^ LinealFa/s. 
Lineall dimensions are diuersified. .as Inches, Palmes [etc.]. 
Ihid. w, vii. 59 Acres .. differ in Content according to the 

lineall Fall of tbtPearch. 

b. A lineal measure’ (orig. ^ perch, po/e, rod), 
the 40 th part of a furlong, varj+ng in actual extent 
according to the value locally assigned to tiiis. 

• App. peculiar to northern and nonh midland districts, where 
the furlong was larger than the present statute furlong. ^ 

1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. Particata, Sa meikle 
jande as in measuring falles vnder the rod or raip, in length 
is called ane fall of measure, or ane lineall fall. xWz Duc- 
DALC Hist, lutbankittg 4 Draining 165 Another [CJote] to 
be set fourscore falls beneath the old Sea Gote. 1869 Pea- 
cock Lonsdale Gloss., Fan*, a rood of lineall Jand-measure 
of seven j’ards. 

c. Tlie square measure corresponding to the 
above ; the i 6 oth part of a customary acre. Now 
only in Scotland, where it = 36 square ells. 

[13x9 Charti'rConishead Priory^ Lanes, in Dugdale Pfon, 
(1661) II. 425 Concessionem . . de duabus acris, & tribus 
rodis terra:, & triginta fallis.] 1507 Skene De Verb, Sign. 
s.v. Particata, Ane superficial! fall of Lande. .conlexnis ane 
lineall fall of bredth and ane lineall fall of length. 1629 
Alanch, Court Lett Rec. (1886) III. 152 Adam Smith hath 
purchased . . ffoure ffalles of land. 1760 in Scotsman 20 Aug. 
(.188515/3 Fourteen acres, thirty-three falls, and six ells of 
ground. 1827 Steuart Planters G. (1828) 343 .\t the rate 
of 9d. or rod. per Scotch Fall (which is about one fifth pan 
larger than the English Pole or Rod*. 1864 A. M^Kay 
Hist. Kiluiatnock‘y>:^ The Green then measured eighty- 
seven falls, 

d. Marl-digging. A measure of 64 cubic yards. 
(Perh, not in any way connected with the pre- 
ceding \ see 14 c.) 

1849 yml. R, Agric. Soc. X. i. 27 The marl is calculated 
(in Lancashire] by the fal), which is 64 cubic >’ards. 

V. A falling to one's share ; a happening, oc- 
currence, 

1 20, What befalls or happens to a person ; 
one*s fortune, ' case' or condition, lot, appointed 
duty, etc, Ohs. 

<‘1400 Deslr, Troy 8117 Thy fall and j?i faith is foulc loste. 
c 1:489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon .\ii. 304 Fowle fall have I 
now yf I feyne me noiv. ^1489 — Blanckardynxx, 68 Held 
her hert, .so ouer pressid wj-th loue that she had to blanch- 
ardyn that she myght noo lenger hyde her falle. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk..AI. Aurel(x546) P, A soda^me falle 
of mischaunce. 1631 Hevwood Fair Plaid of West iv. 
Wks. 1874 II. 393 What must my next fal) be? Z7«r Won- 
BOW Corr. (1843) H- 557 It is niy fall to go to the next 
Assembly, X78S-6 Burns Address to Deil xvi, Black be 
your fal 1832-53 (Sc. Song.s) Scr. in, 121 

Fair be thy fa I my Phoebe Graeme. 

t 21 . The dale of occurrence (of days). Obs.. 

1583 Stubbes Aftat. Abus. ii. 66 [The almanac may be 
useful] to distinguish winter from sommer, spring from bar- 
uest, the change of the moone, the fall of cuerie day. 

+ 22. The descent (of an estate, etc.). Ohs. rave. 

*579 J* Studdes Gaping Gulf Dvd, Noble men . . in their 
vsuall conveighances do marshall the fal of theyr inherit- 
ances by limitation vpon limitation. 

VI. In various concrete applications. 

23. An article of dress, a. A band or collar 

worn falling flat round the neck, in fashion during 
the seventeenth century. , 

*599 Marston Sco. Villanie iii. Wks. 1856 III. 223 Under 
that fayre ruffe so sprucely set, Appeares a fall, a falling- | 
band forsooth 1 1608 Machin, etc. Dumb Knt, 1. in Hazl. 

Dodsley X. 122 The French fall, the loose-bodied gown, the | 
pin in tlie hair. 1640 G. H. Wit's Recreaiiotts No. 250 1 
A question tis why women iveare a fall. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmotui HI, viii, His lordship was represented in his scarlet j 
uniform. .with. .a fall of Bruxelles lace. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet, Troiie, Fall, a border of lace to the neck-part or. body 
of a lady’s evening dress. 

b. A kind of veil worn by women ; esf. one 
hanging from the front of the bonnet. 

x6xx Tourneur Ath. Trag. iv. i. There are those Falles 
and Tyres I tolde you of. ^ x8i8 Miss -Ferrieb Marriage 
xxiv, The Chantilly fall which embellished the front of her 
bonnet. 1865 Ann, Reg. 48 Miss Kent wore a thick fall, 
which almost screened her face from view. 

c. In various applications: (see quots.) 

1634 T. Carew Cxlum Britannicum 2 IVIercuiy descend.^ 

. .upon his head a wreath with smal fals cf white Feathers- 
x688 R. Armoury in. 258/1 Some. -have.. Falls or 

long Cufts to hang over the Hands. 1726 Shelvocke V oy. 
round World (1757) 112 The Monlera or Spanish cap, made 
with a fall to cover their neck and shoulders. x8^ Mrs. 
Palliser Lace hr. 49 The. .ladies wore their sleeves covered 
up to the shoulders with falls of the finest Brussels lace. 

24. Boi. in pi. Those parts or petals of a flower 
which bend downward. 


*794 Martyn RousseatCs Bot. xlv. 155 The thrte outer- 
most of these parts . . are bent downward^, and are thence 
called falls, xBSz Garden 22 Apr. 284/2 The ‘falls’. .ore 
pure ivory-white. 

25. The moveable front of a piano, which comes 
down over the key-board. 

I 26. Mech. The loose end of the tackle, to which 
the' power is applied in, hoisting. 

1644 Manwaring Seaman's Diet. 38 The small roapes 
which we hale-by in all tackles, is called the fall of the 
tackle. 17^2 Smeaton in Phil. 'Trans. XLVII. 495 The . . 
line, by which the draught is made, .commonly called, the 
fall of the tackle. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner {ad. 
2) 184, 7 . . assists . . in passing the fall round the windlass. 
‘X848 Layard Nineveh 11 . xiii. 80 The ends, or falls of the 
tackle, .being, .held by the Arabs. 

b. An apparatus for lowering bales, etc. ; also 
Nant. in pi. 

X832 Marryat N. Forster x, Overhaul the boat’s fall«. 
x86o [see 20 fall-zvay]. i88x W. C. Russell Sailors 
Sxyeeiheari 1. viii. 289 The port boat’s falls were.. provided 
with patent hooks, ivhich sprang open and released the boat 
the mpment she touched the water. 

27. An alleged name for a covey or flight (of 
woodcocks). Obs. 

c X430 Lydg, Hors, ShcPc. ^ G. 30. Hence i486 Bk. St. 
Alban's F vj b. 

VII. attrih. and Comb. 

28. a. attributive (sense 2 ), as fallfeed, -ploiving, 
etc. b. objective (sense 13 ), as 

1602 Carew Cormvall i. 76 The fall-giuer to be e.vempted 
from playing againe with the taker. 1677 W. Hubbard 
Narrative 11. 14 Offering, .to pay forty Beaver Skins at the 
next Fall-Voyage. 1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks, 1887 I. 
286 The orders .. for insurance .. for fall goods. 1821 in 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 3 Whole families were fre- 
quently swept off by the ‘fall-fever’. 1848 Chandler in 
jml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. ii. 524 All the manure from the 
fall-feed js left where made. 1856 Olsisted Slave States 
663 The improvement had been effected entirely by draining 
and fall-plowing. 

29. Special comb. : fall-board, a shiflter hinged 

at the bottom ; + fall-bridge, a boarding-bridge at- 
tached to the side of a ship ; fall-cloud (see quot.) ; 
fall-(iroii) door (see quot.) ; fall-fish. (see quot.); 
fall-gate, dial, (see quot.) ; fall-pippin U. S,, 
a certain variety of apple; fall-trap « F all , f^.- ; 
fall-way (see quot.) ; fall-wind, a sudden gust ; 
+ fall- window = fall-hoard', wood 

that has fallen or been blown down. 

1820 Blackiv. Pfag. June 281 A pair of *’falI-boards belong- 
ing to a window. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvti. 419 Thai the 
schip on na man’er Micht ger cum till the vail so neir That 
thair *fall.brig myebt reik ihar-ll}l. 2823 T. Forster 
Atmos. Phenom. i. § 4 (ed. 3) 12 heading. Of the Stratus or 
*FaIIcIoud. 1837 C. V. Incledon Taunus 207 A Tail iron 
door, which answered the double purpose of door, and draw- 
bridge. i8i2 j. Henry Camp, agst. Quebec 32 A delicious 
chub which we call a ^fall-fish. 14. . Brome Com 7 npl. Bk. 
(1S86) 165 Ony man that hath nojle hangyd his*fal.iates at 
resonable tymes, 179S Marshall E. Norf. Gloss. (E.D S.*, 
Fall-gate, a gate across a public road. 1886 Chester Gloss,, 
Fall-gate, a gate across the hi^h road.^ 18x7-8 Cobbett 
Resia. U. S. (1822) 16 The wind is knocking down the TalJ- 
pipins for us. 1885 Roe Driven back to Eden 262 Fall 
pippins and greenings. ^1450 Henryson Upiaudis Pious 
fy Burges Pious po Poems (1865) xxi Of cat, nor *fall-trap, 

I half na dreid. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) HI. vii. i. 
213 Deadly gins and mlltraps. x86o Bartlett Diet. Ainer., 
*Fall-way, the opening or well through which goods are 
raised and lowered by a fall. X867 ^wisnSailor's Word-bk., 
*Fall’ 7 vind. 1422 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Plisc. 
{1890) 16 The *falle wyndow to f streteward, c 1524 
C/turchw. Acc. Si, PTary Hill, London (Nrchols 1797) 126 
Two lode of *fawle wode. 1528 Papers Earls of Cumber- 
landxn Whitaker’s Hist. Craven (1812) 308 Item, 3 load of 
falwood and bavings, 3^. 4//. 

30. With adverbs forming combs, (rarely occur- 
ring in literary use) expressing the action of the 
corresponding verbal combinations (Fall v. XI) ; 
as fall-ofT, fall>out, etc. 

X862 Sala Accepted Addr. 145 A ferocious fall-out about 
an abominable little Skye terrier. 1889 Pall Plall G. 23 
Aug. 2/r A steady income from adveriisements makes a 
slignt fall off in the sale of less consequence. 

Fall Forms: i fealle, 5 falle, fellc, 

9 Nc. fa, §- fall. rOE. {intis-) fealle wk. fern. ( = 
OHG. falla), f. feallan to Fall.] Something 
that falls ; a trap-door, trap. Cf. Pitfall, Spring- 


LL. 

2 1000 Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 477 Pelx, musfealJe. J c 1440 
•omp. Parv. 147 Falle, or mowstrappe, tnnscipnla, dea- 
la, 1772 T. Simpson Vermin-Killer 6 By a Fall is meant 
ivire door, hung at the top instead of the 
JDALD Gloss., Fa, trap formice or rats. 1823 J. D. Hunter 
ptivity N. Amcr. 114, I had constructed several falls.. 
the vicinity of the beaver houses. 

I’all (fgl), sb:i [Perh. a local Sc. pronunciation 
whale ; in Aberdeenshire wh is pronounced (f).J 
^hale-fishing, a. The cry given when a \^ale is 
;hted, or seen to blow, or harpooned, b- In® 
ase of a rvhale or school of whales, looie jai 
e qnots. 1820 and 1 SG 7 ). 

. 1S94 Acc. Scv. Late Vcy. n. (1711) ' sm(th 

rales.. they call into the Ship, Fall, fall. 
iloAs IVcrJ-ik., Fall! a Fall! the cnr_ to 
harpoon has teen effectively delivered into the bodj 01 

.’'“Iem W. Scokesbv .4cc. Arctic W ''fl",'!’! 

ole of the. boats are sent out, the ship is s.vid to hat e 



FALL. ‘ 

ioose fall’. Jbtd. II. 534 Sometimes 10 or is fish are killed 
‘ at a fail 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-ik.., Loose fall^ the 
losing of a whale after an apparently good opportunity for 
striking it. 

Fall (fgl), V. Pa. t. fell (fel) ; pa. pple. faHeu 
(fgl’n). Forms : InJin. 1 feallan, 3-5 falle(n, 
soztth. valle(n, 3-6 fal, (5 fale, fuUe, 6 faril(G, 
Sc. faa, fawe, 8-9 Sc. fa% 3- fall. Pa. t. 1-3 
feoU, 2, 3 feol, fol(l, 2-3 south. veol(l, 2-4 
ful(l, 3 south, vul, 2-6 fel, 2 south, vel, 4-5 
felle, (4 fele), 4 south, velle, 4-3 fil(l(e, fylls, 

4 south. vil(l, 3- fell; 'ivecik forms: 4 felde, 

6 foiled. Pa. pple. i feallen, 4-$ fallin, -yn, (4 
faleyn),5-8faln(e,(6faulen), 4S*^.6fawin,8fawii, 

9 faXe)n, 3- fallen ; also 4 falle, 4-5 fal, (7 fell), 
.5-7 fall ; also 6 zveah form failed. £A Com. Teut. • 
rediipl. str. vb. (wanting in Gothic) : OK.feallaft^ I 
OYns.falla^ OS.fallan {pn.vallcfi), OYiG.fallaft ' 
(MHG. valleuy mod.G. fallen)^ ON. falla (Sw. 
faitUf T)a..fatdd) OTeut. *fattan (pa. t. *fefait-'), 
perh. pre-Teut. *-phahn^ cognate with 'L.fallere to 
deceive; more certainly cognate is Lith. /////« to fall; 
the Gr. a<paXX€tv (if f. root sghel) is unconnected. 

In the intransitive senses often conjugated with bet\ 

I. To descend freely (primarily by ‘ weight ’ or 
grarity) : opposed to ‘ rise 

L infr. To drop from a high or relatively high 
position. Const, f intOi to, on^ upon ; also, to 
the earthy grcnind. 

e8po K. Alfred Meira r, 15 (Gr.) Him on innan fel3 
mantes macsenstan. a xooo Crist 1526 (Gr.) Hi sceolonraSe 
fealian on grimne grund. ^xxys Lavib. Horn. 61 pe angles 
of heouene uolle for heore prude in to helle. c 1200 Trin. 
Colt. Hovi. 155 Sum of pe sed ful uppe Jje ston. 

Alter. S. 58 3if €ni unwrie put were, & best feolle per inne. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24538 (Cott.) pe tere fell o min ci. 1382 
Wycltf Matt. xxi. 44 Vpon whom it [this stoon] shal falle 
it shal togidre poune hym. 0x400-50 Alexander pis 
or pe kyng uystj to pe erth fallis. 01430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 2866 Malachias was fal of the toure. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de IV. 1531) 166 [The ball) mysseth the hande & 
falleth to the grounde. i5<^ Shaks. 7 'avt. Shr. in. ii. 163 
All amaz’d the Pri«t let fall the booke. x6oi Alts Well 
IV. iii. 217 His braines are forfeite to the next tile that falls. 
1632 Lithcow TraxK v, 190 Two of our Asses fell ouer a 
banke. X774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 222 The water falls 
three hundred feet perpendicular. i8t8SHZLLE.'e Lett. Italy 
JO Nov., A plant more excellent than that from which they 
Iseeds) fell. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 84 A stone .. fell 
on the deck at his feet. 

b. Proverb. Pall hachy fall edge ; come what 
may ; throtigh thick and thin. Cf, Back sbJ- 4. 

1622 ^Iabbe ir, Aleman's Guzman <€Al/. 1. 9 Fall backe, 
fall Edge, goe which way you will to worke. 1781 Cowper 
Let. 13 May. xBxo Scott yrnl. 21 Dec., Fall back, fall 
edge, nothing shall induce me to publish what [etc.]. 

c. fg. esp. with reference to descent from high 
estate, or from moral elevation. 

01300 Cursor M. 8992 (Cott.) He fell fra Hue and saul hele. 
1483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. 215/2 To exclude hem from the 
felicite that they fil fro. x62x-sx Burton Anat. Met. i. i. 

H. xi. 29 Falne from his first perfection, ^no^ Norris Treat. 
Humilityw. 199 Pride, .made them, .fall from goodness and 
happiness. 18x3^ Byron Giaour 139 No foreign foe could 
quell Thy soul, till from itself it fell. 1818 Cruise Digest 
<ed. 2) II. 469 A fruit fallen from what is the creditor’s. 1890 
T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. from 1689, 45 In 1719 Alberoni fell 
through a Court intrigue. 

d. of what comes or seems to come from the 
atmosphere <e. g. hail, rain, lightning, etc.), and by 
extension of heaven, the stars, etc. 

c 1000 jElfric Exod. ix. 19 Se hajol him on utan fealS. 
c xooo Ags. Ps. lxxi[i]. 6 Se stranga ren fealleS on flys her. 
c X320 Sir Trisir. 1936 Of snowe was fallen aschour. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 102 penne fallep per fur on false menne 
houses. rx4oo MAUNDEV.(i839)xiv. X52 The dewof heuene 
. .falieS \-pon the herbes. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cvi. 
128 Y® stones, .semed lyke thondre failed fro heuyn. 16x4 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 499 What if heaven fall.^say you? 
X630 Lord Persies 44 Fire . , occasioned by lightning falling 
on some tree. 1671 R. Bohun Disc. Wind 236 Rain, falling 
..by Bucket-fuls. 1842 Tcnnwson Morte d‘ Arthur 
262 Where falls not hail or rain or any snow. 1856 Mrs. 
Browsing Aur. Leigh in. 97 The thunder fell .. and killed 
a wife. 

e. _/f^. of calamity, disease, fear, sleep, ven- 
geance, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10270 (Cott.) For pis resun Es fallen on 
l>e p>s^ malicoun. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2951 Maugre on me 
ialle ^ify pc wold slo ! c 1346 Prose PsalterWw [Iv.] 4 Drede of 
dep fel vp me. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 266 pc frenesie fil 
on hir. a 1533 Ln. Berners .^fwtJwli 171 A greie mj’sfortune 
fell apon v.s. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 16 Great moreync 
fell upon brute bc.i’itcs. x6xx Bible Gen. ii. 21 God caused 
a deepe slecpc to fall vpon Adam. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
jv. L § so Most fiercely fell their fu^' on the Dutclu 1751 
JoicTiN.S‘<'r«/.(i77i) II.x. 200 Calamities, .fall upon the good 
and the bad. 1E60 Sir T. Martin Horace 112 Wonder fell 
on all. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. ii. 48 A fiery 
persecution fell on the Lollards, 1886 A. Sergeant 

II. vi. X32 A great stillness fell upon the place. 

f. of d.xrhness, night, etc. 

0x6x3 OvKRPURV Characters, Pair 4 " hat/>y milk-mayd. 
When winter cuenings fall early. 1771 hlrs. Griffith tr. 
I'iands Shi/nereck 86 Niglit began to fall. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr. III. 24 'flic evening fell, 'Twas near the lime 
of curfew Iwll. 1841 Loncf’. Excelsior i Tlie shades of 
night were falliog fast. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, ii. ir 
shadows fell from shrub and rock. 1885 Stkvessos 
Dynamiter 104 The night fell, mild and airless. 
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2 . To become detached and drop off. a. Of 
feathers, the hair, leaves, etc . : To drop off or out. 
Tb. Of clothes : To slip off. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 313 He let hym mj'd hors to drawe. . 
pat pe peces ffelle of ys fless nboute. .0 1300 Cursor M, 3569 
(Cott.) pe freli fax [biginnes] to fal of him. 1530 Palsgr. 
544/1 Se howe bis heares fall. 1577 B. Goocn Heresback's 
Husb, IV. (158^ xfisb. His (peacock’s] taile falling everic 
yeere. x6xi Bible Lev, xih. 40 The man whose haire is 
fallen off his head. 1852 ‘Tmackeray Esmond i. ix, Her 
hair fell, and her face looked older. 1854 ymU R. Agric. 
Soc. XV. 11. 353 The foetal incisors and tushes . . rarely fail 
before this period, notwithstanding they be worn to the gums. 
fig. a X400 in Retr. Rev, Aug. 1853. 4x9 Clerkyn lowefal 
from me So doth ge lef on grofystre. xSso Dickens Child's 
Dream of StarinHouseh. Words 1 . 26 My age is falling 
from me like a garrnent. 1889 Mbs. Lynn Linton Thro’ 
LongNight II. 11. xiii. iq6 Someof the quainter forms of his 
adopted speech were falling from him. 1890 Univ. ‘ Rev. 
May 84 My fevered mood fell from me. 

3 . Of objects moving vertically ns on a hinge : To 
drop to a lower position. •(• 7 'he orloge falles t 
(the hammer of) the clock strikes. 

0 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1866) 57 Before pat 
pe orloge falles, or any belles rj’n^es. 1621 Fletcher 
Thierry 4 Theodoretwx. 11, The vault is ready, and the door 
conveys to *t Falls just behind his chair. x8o8 Scott Marsn. 

1. iv, Let the drawbridge fall. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sci. ^ Art I. 15 Such a hammer will, as it is technically 
termed, fall well. 1881 Greener Gstn (1888) 130 The block 
is.. held in position by a spring stud until the hammer 
falls. 

4. To drop, come or go down, in a given direc- 
tion or to a required position ; chiefly in to let fall 
(an anchor, curtain, sail, etc.). Also, To let fall 
{a perpendicular ') : to draw so as to meet a base 
line. Of a lash ; To be brought down. 

*593 Shaks. Rom, 4 ful. iv. i. 100 Thy eyes windowes 
fait. 1594 — Rich. Illy V. iii. 116, 1 let fall the windowes of 
mine eyes. 1626 Capt. S.mith Accid. Yng. Seamen 27 Let 
fall your fore sayle. 1667 Primatt City 4 C. Build. 161 Let 
a Perpendicular line fall upon the Base. 1696 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy. LevoJtt 98 Let fall a Ladder of Ropes. 1698 T. Fbocer 
Voy. 69 We .. let fall Anchor. x8x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. 
(i8ig) II. x8 The perpendicular is to be let fall . , from the 
star on the meridian. x88i Bcsant & Ricc Chagl. Fleet 
1. 187 The cruel cat falling at every step upon their naked 
and bleeding shoulders- 1889 Repent. P. Wentworth II. ix. 
179 The curtain fell on the fourth act. 

b. To hang down, extend downwards. 

1577 B. Gooce HeresbaclCs Hush. iii. (1586) X15 His mane 
..falling on the right side. x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
{1677) 365 A party-coloured Mantle which falls no deeper 
than the knees, X74S P. Thomas yrnl. Anson's Voy. 337 
From the Ridge of hts (Zebra’s] Back down to his Belly, 
fall several streaks of various Colours. x8po ‘Philips Sc 
Wills Sybil Ross's Marriage i. 5 Golden hair fell in great 
masses upon her shoulders. 1892 Speaker 3 Se}3t. 289/2 
Wild rose .. falling in close e.xqulsite veils of pink and 
green. 

6 . Of the young of animals : To be ‘ dropped * 
or born. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 2081 Mare fersere in feld fell neuire 
of modire. XS32-3 Act 34 Hen. VIII y c. 7 Any maner yonge 
suckinge calfe . . which shall happen to fall or to be calued. 
*595 Shaks. yohn iii. 1. 90 Let wiues with childe Pray that 
their burthens may not fall this day. 16x7 Markham Caval. 

I. 32 If a foale fall early in the yeare. 17x1 Addison Spcct. 
No. I2I PI A Lamb no sooner falls from its Alother, but 
immediately [etc.]. 1844 yml. R, Agric. Soc. Y, i. 175 
Calves that fall early enough to be fattened before grass time. 
1864 Ibid. XXV, XI. 296 The lambs should fall in May. 

fg. 1892 Standard X2 Feb, 2/3 A plan which fell still, 
born. 

6 . Of speech, etc. : To fall from (a persouy his 
inoutJi ) : to issue or proceed from. 

1605 Bp. Hall Medit. 4 Vows ii. § 88 It was an excellent 
rule that fell from Epicure, 1770 W, Hodson Temple 
of Solomon x Wisdom falling irom his Tongue. xBxr Hogg 
Queen’s Wake 182 The wordis that fell fra her mutne War 
wordis of wonder. 1890 Harper’s Mag, June 45/1 Every 
Word that fell from her lips. 

II. To sink to a lower level : opposed to 
‘ rise ^ 

7 . To descend, sink intOy to. Now only of inani- 
mate things. 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 287 Whanne J?® spirltis falUk 
a mannes vertues fallen. Ibid, 350 And J>^n do hem to seh« 
ing on ke fier til ke herbis falle to k« holme. 1665 Hooke 
Micregr. 172 Flies . . steady in one place of the air, \vithout 
rising or falling. 1682 Ot^vay Venice Preserved x. i, The 
obsequious blllo^vs fall And rise again. 1822 G. W, Manby 
( 1823) 31 Those immense bodies of ice the undulating 
swell . « caused to rise and falL 0 1843 Southey IncJtcape 
Rock 7 So little they [waves] rose, so little they fell, x^x 

J. WiNsoR Chr. Columbus 238 There were signs of clearing 
in the west, and the w'aves began to fall. 

b. To get' into a low state, physically or mor- 
ally; to decline, To fall in age: to become 
advanced in years. 

0x300 CHrj<»r,fif, 3563 (Cott.) Quen kathebicomlsalde.Til 
vnweild bigincs to falle. 0x400 Lan frauds Cimfg.zxz If 
he be feble. .& his pous falle. 1530 Palsgr. 543/2 You fall 
in age apace. 16x4 Bp. Hau. Recoil. Treat, 213 Fall'n to 
bee IcvcU with their fcllowes; and from ihcncc beneath them, 
to a mediocrity. 16^ Milton P. L. \. 84 How fall'n I how 
chang’d Prom him who., didst outshine Myriads. 1728 
V F-sr.ER Sincere Pettiietti Pref. 6 How easy it may be . . to 
fall from one wickedness to another. 2820 Keats Isabel 
1 xxxii. Sweet Isabel By gradual decay from beauty fell. 

I 3845-6 Trench Huls. Leei. Ser. 11. viii. 280 We fall below 
our position. 2879 FaRRAR St. Pant (18S3) 49 He was 
I ever falling and falling, and no hand wxs held out to 
I help him. 


FALL. 

fc. Of a bird or rider : To alight. Obs. 

CX400 Dcstr. T’rcy' 13563 His broder..Fen vntofotc, &his 
foie esyt. 2535 Coverdale fudg. i. 24 She fell from the 
Asse. c XS7S Bk. Sparhawkes (ed. Harding 1886) 16 That 
will make her fall at marke. 1619 Bf.rt Treat. Hawkes 6 
You may perhaps finde her folly giue her leaue to fall again 
vpon the ground mthin. .twenty yards of you. 

»kd. To go down hill. Ohs. rare. 

269X T. H[ale] Acc. Nrw Invent. 123 For the Ships ease 
of falling into the Sea. 

f e. Of the sun, etc. : To go down ; to sink,, 
set. Ohs. 

1633 R. yohttson’s Kingd. 4 Commw. 29 To places parellel, 
the Sunne neither riseth, nor falleth. 1658 T. Willsford 
Nature’s Secrets 37 Those Asterismes..That in the night do 
either rise or fall. 1669 Stukmy MarinePs bfa^. ii. 85 The 
Sun . .is descending, or as we commonly say he is fallen.' 

8 . Of land : To slope. 

*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 100 Land falling. .South or 
southwest, for profit by tillage is lightly the best. 1634 Sir 
T, Herbert T'rnz'. (1638) 31 Parts [of the earth] fallinginto 
fruitfull dales. 1694 Smith & Walford Acc.Sev. Late Voy. 
j. (1711) 62 Rounds up., in white Cliffs, and falls into shores. 
2862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 428. The^ high ground of the 
plateau falls towards this narrow strait. 

9 . Of a river or stream : To discharge itself, 
issue into. 

c 1205 Lay. 1401 per Lmire falleS i ka s$. 13^ Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xiii. iii. (1495) 442 The ryuer Downow.. 
fallith in to the See that hyghte Ponticum. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xx.viii. 122 The ryuer of tonyre. .falleth there 
in to the see. 16x3 Purchas Pilgr. v. i, 381 The Riuer 
Ganges, .falleth into tbeGulfe of Bengala. 1705 Arbuthnot 
Coins (1727) 251 The Loir, and the Rivers that fall into it. 
1825 Kexv Monthly Mag. XV. 397 Rivers that fall into 
Lake Huron. 2865 F. Hall in H. H. 'Wilson’s Vishnu 
Purdna II. 150 A river Veiii. .falls into the Kfishdd, 
i* b. iransf. of a road. Obs. 

2^3 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 389 Lay ott the king’s road, 
where it may fall into the king’s old road. xto6 Ibid. II. 276 
A Road, .filing into the Road leading to Philadelphia. 

10 . Of water, flames, etc. : To subside. Of the 
tide : To ebb. 

0 1300 Cursor M, 1876 (Cott.) How sal we o kis waters 
weit Quedir kai be fulli fallen yeit? 2340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 1216 pe se..Ebbes and flowe.s, and falles agayn. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 451 Quhen that the flude war 
fawin. 2670 Narborouch yrftl. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. 1. 
(1711) 66 The Water riseth and falls perpendicular ten Feet, 
2726 Swift Gulliver 1. v, The tide was a little fallen. 2849 
Ruskin Scv. Lamps vii. § 18^ The ocean falls and flows, 

2886 Shorthouse Sir Perceval \\\, 99 Flames that leaped up 
suddenly and fell again. 1887 Earth and its Story I, 331 
The water suddenly rose an inch and fell again. 

fig, 2632 Lithcow. Truy. 111. 117 Not., til! it [Greece] fell to 
the lowest ebbe.^ 270$ Addison Italy Ded. A 2 Their Hopes 
. . rose or fell with Your Lordship's ’Interest. 18x9 Shelley 
Peter Bell the Third iv. xxii, What though,, wit, like 
ocean, rose and fell? x88P> Lesterre Durant I. v. 66 The 
grand music rose and fell with a flood of sound. 

b. Of the wind, weather, etc. : To decrease in 
violence ; to abate, calm down. Also in phrases, 
as it fell calm, a dead, flat calm. 

a X300 Cursor M. 24942 (Cott.) pe storm it fell. 2670 Nar« 
BOROUGH yml, in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. 17 It fell calm this 
Afternoon. 2752 Washington Barbadoes yml. (1S92) 73 
Yu Wind was fallen. 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast x. 24 In a 
few minutes it fell dead calm. 1872 Howells iVedd. 
yourti. 5 The storm fell before seven o'clock. 

11 . fg. Of the countenance : To lose animation ; 
to assume an expression of dismay or disappoint- 
ment. [Orig. a Hebraism,] 

2382 WvcLiP Gen. iv. 5 Caj'm was greetli ivroth, and ther- 
with felle his chere. C1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 1882 Down- 
ward his chere lete he falle. i6ix Bible Gen. iv. 5 Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. 27x8 Hickes & Nel- 
son y. Ketilewell i. ii. 13 As soon as he heard the Sound of 
Drum or Trumpet, his Countenance did always fall, x8x6 
Scott Antig. vii, The countenance, of the old man fell. 
1888 Q. Troy Town viii. 81 Caleb’s face fell a full inch. 

12 . To 'be lowered in direction, droop. (Jf the 
eyes : To be cast down. 

X586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 48 The Peacocke. . 
.stooping doune to his feet, his feathers fall with the selfe- 
sight immediatly. X665 Hooke Microgr. • xiS I'he tender 
Sprouts of it, after the leaves are shut, fall and hangdoivn. 
2889 F. M. Crawford Greifenstein 11. xviii. 234 His eyes 
fell before her gaze. 

+ 13. Of anything heated or swollen : To settle 
down. Obs. 

2580 Barf.t Alv, F 92 The swelling falleth or asswageth. 
2632 AIassincer & Field Fatal Dcnvry iii.i, Fal! and cool, 
roybloodl Boil not in zeal. 2665 Hooke 39 You 

shall find the parts of the upper Surface to subside and fall 
inwards. 2823 J. '^KXizoc^ Dom, Amusevi. j86 IC blisters 
do not fall, .lay cloths over them steeped in vinegar. 

*kb. To be worn down. Ohs. rare~“^. 

xgcZLond. Gaz. No. 4499/4 One.. rough Stone weighing 
about 2X Carrots, a Point something fallen. 

+ 14 . To shrink; esp. of an animal or a limb, 
to become lean. Also To fall in or out of flesh, 

2530 Palsgr. 544/2, 1 fall out of flessche by reason ofsyck- 
nesse. 1599 Shaks, Hen. V, v. ii. 167 A good leg will fall. 
26x5 Crooke Body of Man 92 His bedy fell to the wonted 
scantling.^ 0 iWi Fullck Worthies (1662) m. 38 The 
cattle,, will fall in their flesh, if removed to any other Pas- 
ture. j686 j. S.mitji Natural Time 33 A Pendulum .. rot 
being so subject to rise and fall, as others are. x6M R. Holme 
Armory u. vii. 255/1 'Ihe tenth year the Temples [of a horscl 
fall. 17. . SwHT Direct, to Seri'ttuts, The cattle are weak, 
and fallen in their flesh with hard riding. 

f b. Of the complexion : To grow pale. Obs. 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Dlaunche 564 Hint inaketh iny hewc 
to fal and fade. 
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tl6.. Of a horse : To fall at or on the crest ; to 
have the flesh or skin ol the neck drooping or over- 
hanging. ■ Cf. Crest-tallen. Ohs. 

Lend. Gas. No, 3303/4 Lost, .one while Nag. .fallen 
at the Crest with the Harness. 170X Stolen.. a 

Sorrel Gelding. .falls on the Crest. 

16. Of (the fluid in) a meteorological instrument: 
To sink to a lower point. 

1658 WiLLSFORD Natures Secrets 154 If the water [in a 
weather glass] falls a degree in 6 hours. x66o Boyle Ae^o 
E.vp. Phys. Mech. x.Yiii, Tbeyfound the suspended mercury 
fall a little as they ascended the hill. X798 tr. y. F. G. de la 
Perouse’s Fey. round IForld 11 . x. 1S8 The barometer fell 
considerably. 182^ A. Caldclcuch Trav.S.Amer, I. xi.342 
The thermometer in the winter seldom falls to freezing. x8^ 
Adm. Frrr^RoY in Merp. Marine Mag. VI 1 . 358 The quick- 
silver ranges, or rises and falls, nearly three inches. 1887 
C. C. Abbott Waste-Land Wand. ii. aa As I left the house 
the old mercury barometer was falling, 

b. Of temperature : To be reduced. 

X87X B. Stewart Heat § 11 When the amount of sensible 
heat in a body diminishes its temperature is said to fall. 

Gd. Words Aug. 553/2 The sun’s temperature, .may be 
rising instead of falling. 

17. Music. To sound a lower note. 

2597 Morley Introdj, Mus. 71 If the base rise or fall, you 
must not rise and fall iust as manie notes as your base did, 
1^4 Playford Skill Mus. lu. 4 If your Bass should fall a 
seventh, it is but the same as if it did rise a second. 1706 
A. Bedford Temple Mus, ix. 177 Teaching them first to 
ris^or fall Six or Eight Notes. 

18. Of a price, rate, rent, weight, etc. ; To de- 
crease, diminish, or become reduced. 

1580 Baret Alv. F 91 The price of victuall \vas not much 
fallen, xSoz Carew Cornwall 1. 20 b, When the price of 
come falleth, men generally.. breake no more ground, then 
will serue to supplie their owne turne. 1647 Cowley Mis. 
tress, Bargain j, Let no man know The Price of Beauty fain 
so low! <1x687 Petty Pol. Arit/t. Pref., The Rents of 
Land are generally fall’n, 1776 Adam Smith IK //. i. v, 
(1869) I. 45 The price of bullion has fallen below the mint 
price. 1890 Chamh. yrnl. 10 May303/i The number., has 
ialleu from four thousand to one thousand. 

b. Of articles for sale, investments, etc. : To be 
lowered or diminished in price or value. 

xs86 A. Day Eng. Secretaryxi. (1625) 6a Wools are as yet 
at high rate, but I tlilnkc shortly they will fall. x6o8 Bp. 
Hall Kert, <5- Flees 11. 131 The Covetous, .would despach 
himselfe when come falles. X707 Double Gallant v, 

5 i, May all the bank-stocks fall when I have bought 'em. 
X7X3 Swift fr/il. to Stella 6 Feb., My livings are fallen 
much this year. x8ox H. C. Rooiksok Diary I. 106 
Wheat has fallen in our market from 952 to 30f the coomb. 
x8z2 G. Chalmers Dorn. Econ. Gi. Brit. 466 The exchange 
fell below par, 

III. To lose the erect position (primarily with 
suddenness) : opposed to ‘ stand 

*To become suddenly prostrate. 

19. inir. To be brought or come suddenly to the 
ground ; also, To fall prostrate ^ to the ground, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11760 (Cott.) Al hair idels . . fel vnto J>e 
grund. a 1340 Hampolc Psalter xxl. 15 pe iwes wend |>at 
he sould haf fallen in till dust of ded. c 12^0 Cursor Jlf. 
33695 (Trin.) Mony floures..l)at neuermore shal falle nc 
dwyne. ^ 1393 Langu P. PI. C, i. 113 He ful for sonve Fro 
bus chaire. a 1400-30 AlexanderZ^g He stumbils. .& falHs. 
1486 Bk. St. A lban’s E vij b, Do%vne in to the steppis ther 
fallyn of his fete. 1556 Aurelia < 5 - £sah. (1608) L, The 
extreme sorrowe..made her fall as almoste deae to the 
earthe. 1592 Shaks. Roin. ff Jul. iv. ii. 20,1. .amenioyn’d 
. . to fall prostrate here, And beg your pardon. 2632 Lithgow 
Trav. in. 92 WheA they fell, there they lay till the mome. 
1671 R. Bohun Disc. Wind 153 Trees, and sturdy Oaks, .fell 
in this Tempest. 1694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 170 
One may easily fall, as upon slippery Ice, 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) il. xiii. 279 My horse fell. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Fudge vi. Starting aside 1 slipped and fell. 

b. fig.\ esp. in To fall to the ground', to come 
to nothing ; to be discredited or futile. 

x6rx Bible Prov.xi. 28 He that trusteth in his riches, shall 
fall. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. 237 Suffering that 
name to fall to ground. 1690 Locke Govt. i. xi. (Rtldg.) 140 
The natural power of kings falls to the ground. j'^gsHisi, 
in Ann. Reg. 126 The injurious epithets .. being proofless, 
fell to the ground. 1825 Ne^u Monthly Mag. XV, 51 False- 
hood is sure to fall to the ground ultimately. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. I. 516 The proposition fell to the ground. Ibid. 
II. 261 Who . . could hope to stand where the Hydes had 
fallen ? 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xxxiv. 346 His 
great hopes fell to the ground. 

c. To come down on (the point of) a sword, 
etc. In the Bible translations, after Heb, use 
To throw oneself upon. 

1382 Wyclip 1 Sam. xx.Xi. 4 So Saul caujte his swerd and 
felle vpon it 11388 felde theronne], c 1400 Lattfranc's 
Cirurg. 67 He [a child! fel on Jjat knyf in ke former partie 
of J>e prote. j6xx Bible i Sam. xxxi. 4 Therfore Saul tooke 
a sword, and fell upon it. 1884 [So in R.V.]. 

d. Cricket. Of the wicket: To be knocked 
down by the ball in bowling, (By extension, the 
wicket is now said to fall when the batsman is dis- 
missed in any way.) Const, to. 

1859 All Y. Round No. 13. 306 It was painful to see the 
Colonel’s expression as the sergeant’s wicket fell. 1882 
Daily Tel. 17 May, Robinson’s wicket falling to Palmer’s 
bowling. x8^ Sat. Rev, 5 July 5/2 The sixth wicket. .fell 
for 01. 

20. Used (after Heb. idiom preserved in the Vul- 
gate) with reference to voluntary prostration : To 
prostrate oneself in reverence or supplication. Const. 
before, to (a person), in early use with dat., at, f to 
(his feet, ^ hand). Also, Tofallonone'sjace,k7iee5. 


971 Blickl. How. vj pas ealle ic pe si’Ue, gif pu feallest to 
me & me weorpast. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvii. 16 
cyrde he,,& feoll to hys fotum. cx2os Lay. 12716 pe 
ffirchebiscop feol [c 1275 tulle] to pes kinges fot. <2x300 
Cursor M. 16632 (Cotl.) pai..on knes be-for him fell. Ibid. 
25646 (Gbtt.) Thre kinges com of thrin land to fat pi suete 
sun til hand and gaf him gift. CX386 Chaucer Man of 
Lattfs T. 2006 Whan sche saugh hir fader . . Sche . , falleth 
him to feete. <2x400-50 Alexander 8x5 Ixirdis & othire 
Come to pat conquerour & on knese fallis. x6ix Bible 
Rev. xix. JO, I fell at his feete to worship him. 1614 Br. 
Hall Recoil. Treat. 1060 Their Governours fall on their 
faces to God. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trarf. hi. 6 We 
fell on our knees before her. 1830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
7 'om‘s C. xxvii, * Tm sure of it', said Tom, falling on his 
knees, 

21. (fg". of 19). To succumb to attack or oppos- 
ing force, a. Of a fortified place, rarely y ofa ship : 
To be taken. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v.riii. xi So IlUon fall thou. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 8t The forts left alone 
unsuccour’d, would afterwards fall of themselves. 1797 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. 343 On the quarter-deck of a 
Spanish First-rate., did I receive the Swords of vanquished 
Spaniards.. thus fell these Ships. x8i8 Byron yuan i. Ivi, 
When proud Granada fell. X869 W, Longman Hist. Edw. 
HI, X, Stirling fell before he could advance to its relief. 

b. Of an empire, government, institution, etc. : 
To be overthrown, come to ruin, perish. 

1780 Harris Eng. Wks. (1841) 514 After a succes- 

sion of centuries, the Roman empire fell. 1803 Mackintosh 
Def. PeltierWks. 1846 III. 248 If it [the press] be to fall, it 
will fall only under the ruins of the British empire. x8i8 
Byron C/t. Har. iv. cxlv, When falls the Coliseum, Rome 
shall fall And when Rome falls— the World. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. i. ao The faith of Woden..was not to fall 
without a struggle. x886 Mrs. C. Praed Miss yacobsen 
I. i. 14 The Ministry was certain to faU in a short time. 

22. In moral sense : To yield to temptation^ to 
sin ; esp. of a woman : To surrender her chastity. 

<1x200 Moral Ode 158 in E. E. P. (1862) 32 It is strong to 
stonde longe 6c Hht it is to falle. C1340 Cursor M. 258x2 
(Fairf.) Wip how Utel speche he mo3t haue couered mercy 
quen he felle. X526 Tindale Rom. xl 9 An occasion to 
faul.^ 1604 Shaks, Oth. iv. iii. 88 It is their Husbands faults 
If wiues do fall. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 129 The first sort 
by their own suggestion fell, Self-tempted. 1758 S. Hay- 
ward Sepn. xvh. 505 ^Vhen be [David] fell so criminally 
and publickly with Bathsbeba. 1869 Daily Ne^os 21 May, 
No girls ..of any age who are suspected of having fallen. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost i. 12 The first Aaam..by 
sinning fell and died. 

23. To drop down wounded or dead ; to die 
by violence » rarely, by disease. Also + to fall dead. 

a 1300 Si. Andrew 104 in E. E. P. (1862) 101 As he horn- 
ward wende He ful ded. <M374 Chaucer Anel. fy Arc, 170 
Sheo fallethe dede as any scoone. 01570 Marr. Wit ^ 1 
Science v. i. in Dodsley O, PI. 2874 II, 382 He., fought 
and fell in open field. 1592 Shaks. Rom. yul. v. i. 62 I 
The life*ivearie-taker may fall dead. 2634 Sir T. Herbert , 
Trav. (1638) 115 A brave Prince., fell by the axe of ■ 
treachery. 1703 J. Savage Lett. Antients xliv. 106 If I had 
fallen in my Distemper.^ 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. 

S. Seas 75 , 1 had no desire of falling by the Hand of Cap- 
tain C. 1874 Greek Short Hist. it. 80 The greater part of 
the higher nobility bad fallen in battle. 

i'b. To be taken ill ^ (a disease). Ohs. 

1338 Hen. Vin in Select. Harl.Misc. (1793) 146 Vrion 
of Brearlon, John Cocke the pothecary, be fallen of the 
swett in this house. 1653 Evelyn Mem. 17 May, My 
servant . . fell of a fit of apoplexy. 

c, of animals. Also in Sporting phraseol., To 
fall to {one’s rifle) : to be brought down by. 

x6ot Dryden yirg. Georg, lu. 737 By the holy Butcher, if 
he [Ox] fell. 1823 Scoresby yml. 289 Another whale . , 
fell under our lances. 1892 H. Chichester in Diet. Nat. 
Biog. XXIX. ii6/r Seven lions fell to his rifle in one day. 

fd. Jig. To lapse, die out, expire. Obs. 

2323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixtv. 86 heading. The duke 
dyed without heyre, wherby the dyscenaon (descent] fell. 

<x X7X5 Burnet Oion Time II. 209 An additional excise, that 
haa been formerly given, xvas now falling. X7S4 Erskine 
Prittc. Sc. Law (iSog) 187 A tack .. grantea to a single 
woman, falls by her marriage. 

©. Cards. To be captured by (a higher card), 

1712 Pope Rape o/thc Lock iii. 6 ^ Ev’n mighty Pam.. now 
destitute of aid Falls undistinguish’d by the victor spade. 
1889 *B. W. X>.' Sc ‘Cavendish' Whist 2 A .. leads knave 
of spades, to which nine, eight, and seven fall. Ibid. 58 
The knave of diamonds must fall to the king. 

24. Phrases (with sense varying faetw. 21 and 23). 
To fall a prey, sacrifee, victim to. lit. and fg. 

2648 Boyle Seraph. Love xiv. (1700) 85 Thousands fall 
sacrifices to the severer Attribute. « 2774 Fercusson Drink 
Eclogue Poems (1845) 52 The ox. .fa’s a victim to the bluidy 
axe. 2825 Neiv Monthly Mag. XV. 523 He. .fell a victim 
to his error. 1839 T. Beale SPerm Whale 298 Brave men 
have at various times fallen a sacrifice to this kind of daring. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July 4/6 The .. books fell a prey to 
the flames. 

25. To stumble \on, ifito; to be drawn or 
forced iftto (danger, fire, a pit, etc.) ; + to be caught 
/« (a snare). 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Afatt. 15 Oft he fyJh on fyr, & 
Selomlice on wseter. CX400 Rom. Rose 6650 If ye fillen in 
her laas. 1456 How Wise Man taught Son 64 in Hazl. 

E. P. P. (1864) 272 Comon women. .Maks 3ongmen..fune 
yn danger. X548 Hall Chron. 152 A man entending to avoide 
the smoke, falleth into the fyre. 1364 Complaint Sinner 
in Stemhold, fttc.Psalms, The righteous man falleth now., 
or than In daungcr of thy wrath. 2585 J, B, tr. P. Viret’s 
Sch. Beastes C ij. To make them to fall into their nettes. 
x6xx Bible Amos uL 5 Can a bird fall in a snare vpon the 
earth, where no ginne is for him? — Acts xxvii. jj They 
. .fearing lest they should fall into the quickesands, strake 


saile, 2694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables xiv. 477 He per- 
ceives not the dangers under his feet till he falls into them. 
2823 Scoresby yrnl. 390 In readiness for bringing up, if 
we seemed to be falling into danger. 2877 Miss Yonce 
Cameos Ser. ui. vii. 62 They fell into the ambush and were 
all cut ofi*. 

b. fig. To fall into (error, sin, etc.). 

0x175 Lamb. Horn. 63 Gcd.-jife us swahis will to donne, , 
bat wenefallen naut inesunne, a z^ooCursorM. 2S4oo(Cotf.) 
Lat us in na fanding fall. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 3438 
In swa- many veniel syns we falle. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. 
ixj 299 So mijti men. .fillen into ydolatrie- c 2300 Loficeht 
2322Yow art fallyng in thestomgvengansOfgoddiswreth. 
^553 Eoek Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 10 Sayncte Augustyne 
. .fell into a chyldishe errour. 2621 Bible x Tim. iii. 6 Lest 
. .hee fall into the condemnation of the deuill. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. 1. vii. 64 'The necessity into which you 
are fallen. X72X Steele Sped. No. 53 T* 4 Many new Vani- 
ties which the Women wll fall into. 1732 Jortin Serm. 
(1772) III. i. 22 Many persons fall into mistakes in their 
notions of happiness. 2875 JowETrP/<i/o(ed. a) III. 202 An 
error into which we have fallen. 

** With the additional notion of breaking tip. 

26. Of a building, etc. : To come down in frag- 
ments. 

e 2275 Lay. 15949 pine walles fulle. 1382 Wyclip Isa. xxi. 

9 He answerde, and seide, Is falle, is falle Babilon. <^2450 
Merlin 37 The toure falUth. 2363 Fulke Meteors (1640) 
20 b, The people were faine to dwell abroad in the fields. . 
for feare their houses would fall on their heads. 2608 D. T. 
Ess. Pol. Sf Mor. 64 Though the wide world, being broke, 
should chance to fall, Her may the mines hurt, but not 
appall. 1755 Let. in Genii. Mag\ Dec. 561 At the time the 
city[ofLisbon]fell..onthe opposite side of the river, .many 
houses also fell. 2829 Milman Hist, yews xvi. (1878) 391 
One of them [towers] nad fallen with its own weight, 
b. Of a substance: To crumble. 

2770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1 . 30 Clay, well limed, 
will fall in winter. 

f c, Ofa vessel (in the body) : To break down. 
Of a stitch : To give way. Obs. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 83 How shal it passe that way 
after those passages and pores are faine. 2654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 91 Let the Taylor, .undertake to mend a stitch 
fallen in their Bodies. 


27. To fall in or to t mould, pieces, powder : to 
break up into fragments, and drop. Similarly, 
to fall in two, asunder. In mod. use to fall to 
pieces is often iransf^a^ fig. ; cf.^i?, come to pieces 
(see Piece). 

c 2340 Cursor M. 22708 (FairfA Quen godd will sua . . ]yzt 
mans flexs to mold se fall. 2398 Treyisa Barth. De P. R. 
xin. 1.(1495)438 By strencthe of grete driness therth shulde 
falle to powder. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 233 The casual 
slipping out of a Pin had made several parts of his Clock fall 
to pieces. 1697 Dampibr Voy. (1698)!. 215 His Ship, .being 
old and rotten fell in pieces. 2799 E. King Munimenta 
Antigua I. 309 They fell to pieces on being touched. 2820 
Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 254 The^ whole mass falls 
asunder. 2832 Fr. A. Kemble Let, in Rec. Girlhood 
(1878) III, 224 The whole concern must collapse and fall 
to pieces. 2878 Morley Carlyle Grit. Misc. Ser. i. 200 
Would it have been better, .for the old belief gradually, .to 
fall to pieces. 1883 Standard 9 Dec. 2/8 I'he crew rapidly 
fell to pieces. 

i'b. To fall in two, to pieces : (»SV.) to give birth 
to a child ; cf. 40 c, Obs. 

2781 Bentbam Wks. (1B43) X. HI Mrs. Dunning.. is just 
ready to fall to pieces. 2788 Picken Poems, Edina 43 She 
fell in twa wi’ little din. 

IV. 28. To move precipitately or with violence ; 
to rush. Ohs. exc. combined with preps., as in To 
fall upon, to assault (see branch X). + To fall 
about {a person's) ears: to assail suddenly with 
blows. 

ei40oi?ej/r, 7 V<>y 2867 Other folke vpon fer fell thedur 
thicke. Ibid. 23172 pai fell to me fuersly, & my folke slogh. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1133 With pat he flammand flode fell 
in his esen. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 163 
Many (Walleyes fall towards them so suddenly. x66o-x 
Pebvs Diary 23 Mar., His master fell about hjs ears and 
beat him. 


V. To be determined to a specified position or 
ject ; to have a certain incidence. 

(9. Ofa missile or moving body, a movement; 
>0, of light, the sight, etc. : To have or take its 
rection ; to be determined or directed ; to settle 
impinge. Const, on, upon. So also of sound, 

I fall upon the ear. ^ * 

658 WiLLSFORD Nature’s Secrets 6t A Rain-bow.. formed 
the light rays of the Sun falling upon vapours, .opposite 
^o him. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 74 The ting’d Rays, .past 
ough them, and fell on a sheet of white Paper. 1759 
RKELEY Tk. Vision | 35 The rays falling on the pupil. 
>3 Smeaton Edystonc L. § 229 She.. fell upon 
f near the highest part. 1834 hIcDWiN Angler tn Wales 
200 A random spear. . fell wide of him. 2865 J* 

>1 Harvest of Sea (1873) 236 The spawn falls at ^ 
erable distance from the place where it has been emitt^. 
'8 G. UhCDOUAUy Phantasies II. xvi. 53 The sound ot a 
sing door, .fell on my ear. x886 A. Sergeant No 
vi. 131 His eye fell.. upon Cissy. 2890 
ly. The dreary forest, where full never falls, 
mpie Bar Mag. Apr. 474 The words fell solemnly on the 
Jness. . w *n 

b. To have its eventual situation in a certain 

ice, or on a certain object. 

170 Billingsley Euclid i. vii. 17 T^e Putten- 

ler within the triangle ABC nr withont. 

,i Pcesie It. (Arb.) 86 Ihe Ces“'''fln‘““ ' . |hn 
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their Heads under their Win^s, that so the Center of the 
cravity..may fall upon the Foot they stand on. x8i6 
Playfair Phil. (i8iq) II. 17 When the perpendicular 
. , falls within the triangle. 1875 Ouseley Harmony iv. 
61 Causes the Semitones to fall between the 3rd and 4th. 

30. Of a lot, a choice, or anything that is de- 
termined by fortune or choice : To * light tt^on ’ 
a particular object. See also Lor. 
c X330 R. Bbunne Chron. (i8xo) 124 J>e lole felle on Reynere, 
and on his wif also, c 1385 Chaucer X. G, IP. 1942 A riadne, 
The lotte is fallen hym u^on. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xv[i]. 6 
The lott is fallen vnto me in a fayre grounde. 1568 Grafton 
chron. II. 417 After a long fight the victorie fell on the 
Englishe part. 1605 Shaks. Macb. ir. iv. 30 The Soueraignty 
will fall vpon Macbeth. i6xx Bible .ric/f i. afiTheygaue 
foorth their lots, and the lot fell vpon Matthias, xyax Lend, 
Gaz. No. 6008/1 The Election by Balloting fell u^on M. 
d’Erlac. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV, 47 The suspicionof 
disaffection, .fell on a man of eminent talents. x8s5 Macau- 
lay Hist. £fi£. III. 248 The choice . . fell on Whig candi- 
dates. x8s5 Kingsley Heroes 11. (1868)241 The people stood 
. .weeping, as the lot fell on this one and on that. 

. 3L To come as a lot, portion, or possession ; to 
be allotted or apportioned. Const, fwith dat. or 
iOf f unto ; rarely impers. Also in phrases, io fall 
io one's lot or share (see Lot, Share). 

a 1300 Cursor At, 4072 (Cott.) pat blis sal i>e neuer fall. 
c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 142 Him felle to be Jjc toJ)er 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 7343 Sich armour as to hem felle, X475 
Bk. Noblesse 23 Youre next enheritaunce that fille to youre 
seide progenitoures. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Episi. 35 Al- 
though it [victorie] fall to the lot of the better, yet [etc.]. 
iSM A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (i625> 28 One onely poore 
Farme fell to my share, a x668 Denham Progr. Learning 12 
After the Flood, Arts to Chaldma fell. 1696 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy, Lct'ant Commanderies, .fall to ’em by right 

of Seniority. 170^ Steele Tatler No. 180 He had pn 
Estate fallen to him. vjj^z Fielding y. Atidrcws 11. xiv, 
The hogs fell chiefly to his care. X838 Thirlwall Greece 
H. 320 Many [prisoners] fell to the share of Agrigentum. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. (1865) 1. 111. xvi. 234 The whole 
fighting fell to Sir Horace. 1873 Black Pr. Thuleix. 131 
A greater treasure than falls to the lot of most men. 

32. To come as a burden or duty. Const, io, on, 
upon ; also io with inf 

*599 Miksheu Dial. Sp. fy Eng, (1623) 59 Doe you know 
when we watch? This night it fals to the companie. 1604 
Acc. Sev, Late Voy, 11. (171X) 174 The Loss or Gain falls 
upon the Merchants. X84X yml. R. Agric. Soc. II. 1. 25 It 
falls rather to the Zoologist than to the Botanist to notice 
them. xSs* yml, R, Agric, Soc. XTII. 1. a A charge of 
two cents an acre.. fell to be paid by the allottees. 1885 
Law Times LXXIX. x88/a The expense ..must fall upon 
the purchaser. 

D. Followed by inf To be under the necessity, 
to ‘have to' (be, do, etc.), rare in literary use ; 
common in north, dial, 

X848 Blaekxv, Mag, Nov. 536 These countries would fall 
to be excluded. 

+ 33. To appertain or belong ; to be applicable, 
fitting, or proper. Const, dat. of indirect obj., 
or for, to, HU. Ohs. 

izm R. Glovc- (1724) 6 be bischopriche of Ely, jyat be yle 
of Ely ys, And of al Camorugge schire, hat l^erto falleh y 
^vys. c 1325 Coer de L. 1392 An cngyne..And al the takyl 
that therto fel. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xii. 6 Wondirful 
criynge hat falles till contemplatif lyf. 1362 Langl. P, PI. 

A. 1, so ‘penne Reddite’ quah God *hat to Cesar falleh-’ 
CX386 Chaucer Man of Laids T, 51 Sojourned have these 
marchauntz in the toun A certeyn tyme, as fel to here ples- 
aunce. nX40o Relig, Pieces jr. Thornton MS. (18671 15 
* Seese 5owre callynge.' This worde falles till vs folke of 
rclicioune. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 298 Blood-Ietynge. . 
fallip for cure craft h^a^ we for pride take it to barbouns & 
to wommen. CX440 York Myst. xxxi. 338 White clothis 
we sale fallis fora fonned ladde. ^^1450 Bk. Curtasye 6^0 
in Babees Bk, (186B) 321 Speke I wylle of oher mystere pat 
falles to court, xs*. Horn Plowman lerned Pater Nosier 
20 in Hazl. E. P. 210 He coude. .daube a wall ; 

With all thynge that to husbondry dyde fall. 

fb. impers.', also quasi-/V/;/^rj. wilh inf. phr. 
or subord. cl. as subject. Obs. 

1*97 1^* Glouc. (1724) 446 pe bones, .yburede yspere vayre 
ymou, as vcl to an kyng. CX300 Seyn yulian 9 (Ashm. ^iS.) 
It neu.illeS noxt 10 me..tobeispoused to he- c*3*S Metr. 
Hem. IX It falles to a mihty king, That messager u'ord of 
him bring. CX375 Cato Major \\. vs., in Anglia VII, Hit 
falleh mon to snende his good. 1393 Lancu P. Pi. C. xix. 
186 * Hit fallep nat me to lye.* 140X yack Upland, Pol. 
Poems U. 20 Dedemcn should have but graves, as 
fallelh Jt to dede men. 1428 Surtees AIlscc xo Als fallcz 
a trew m^rchaunt to doo, 1563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 
103 She. .supped well as falleth for her slate. 

VI. To come casually, or without design or 
effort, into a certain position. 

34. Of things; To come bych.ance; csp. *j* 7b 
fall in ox into a person s heart, mind, etc. ; to occur 
to (liim) ; also, To fall in one's fivad, tcap, etc. ; 
xarely of a person. 

^1340 Cursor M, 15483 {Fairf.\ How muit hit falle In hi 
hen 10 b«-gyn suche a dedc. 14x3 Lydc. Pyigr. Scavte v. i. 71 
It myghte not fall in no mans myndc fully to descr>*ucn it, 
x53orALSCR- 544 'i, I wyll nat do but as it falleth in my 
brajme. 1583 Hollvcand rfi 3 There is some 

thing fallen 1 know not what into mine eyes. X590 Sir J. 
SmythD/Vc. ll'eafonszyh, I will..answercasmany of them 
[objections! as sliall fall into my memorie. 1605 Ilp. Hall 
Medit. 4- Vezos it. 5 44 As for riches, if they fall in my way, 
1 refuse them not. 16*4 MASstserR Renegadow.'w, Nor 
can it fall in my imagination, What wrong you e*cr have 
done me. x6s6 Burton's Diary fiSzS) I. 43 A matter of the 
like nature cannot possibly lali before you. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man, X. ti. 63 A.. deliberate connexing of Ck>n- 
fcquenis, which falls not in the common road of ordinarj* 


men. ^17^1 T. Holus id' Lett. Lit. Afeu (Camden) 379 
Acquaintmgyou with any thing that fell in my way abroad. 
x86i M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 35 The earliest notice on 
the subject which has fallen m his way. 

35. Of persons, a. To come by chance into a 
certain position, Nowchieflyin phrase (of biblical 
origin), io fall^ among (thieves, etc.). 

jrzr75 Lamb. Hem. 79 A mon Hhte from ierusalem in to 
ierico and fol imong houes. 1382 Wyclif Luke x. 30^ Sum 
man cam doun fro Jerusalem in to Jcrico, and felde among 
theuues. [So *535 m Coverdale; x6ix in A..V.] 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 39, I sithence fell into com- 
pany. i6zr Shake. Cymb. m. vs. 76 Be sprightly, for you 
fall 'mongst Friends. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 'J'rav,^(i62^) 84 
[He] falls among five hundred light horse of Curroons and 
perishes. 1879 Miss Braddon C/ov. Foot xxvi, I fell among 
thieves, and got cleaned out. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist, 
Eng. XXX. 296 The mixed company he falls into.* 

6. To happen, or be thrown finio, on, or upon 
(a period of specified character). 

1633 Bp, Hall Hard Texts 370 Ve are now fallen into a 
time wherein there is much opposition to Christ. 1B03 Pic 
Nic No. 2 (i8o6> I. 56 You are fallen on such incomgible 
times. xSA Disraeli Coningsby vi. iL 226 The degenerate 
days on which he had fallen. x888 M. Arnold Ess. Crit, 
Ser. II. iii. 91 Gray, a born poet, fell upon an age of 
prose. 

36. To come naturally, without forcing or effort. 
lit. and fig. 'j* To fall to oneself', to regain self- 
control. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 316 In his maner boon schal 
falle into his joinct. 1517 Torkincton Pilgr. (1884) 22 We 
..fell to an Ankyr in the Rode. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
11. i. 35 He. .something spoke in choller, ill, and hasty; But 
he fell to himselfe agame. 1760-7* tr. yuan ^ Ullocts Voy. 
(ed.3) II. 287 The ship will fall into her station without any 
difficulty. Mod. When the main features of your plan are 
settled, the details will fall into their places easily. 

37. To be naturally divisible into, 

1641 Bp. Hall Rem. IVks. (i6fe) 66 The Text falls into 
these parts so naturally. x86* Temple Bar Mag. VI. 3B8 
The subject.-falls into four divisions. 1876 P. G. Fleav 
Shaks. Manual it. i. 128 The plays fall distinctly into four 
periods. 

VII. To pass suddenly, accidentally, or in the 
course of events, into a certain condition. 

38. Of persons : To pass (usually, with sudden- 
ness) t in, into, f to some specified condition, bodily 
or mental, or some external condition or relation. 

at22$ Auer, R. 224 He..fcol so into unhope.^ <1x300 
Cursor M. 19084 (Cott.) For wonder sum hai fell in suim. 
Ibid. 20496 (Cott.) All har fell to slepe qnan. c 1385 
Chaucer L, G. IV, 590 Cleop., He was fallyn in prospente. 
c X430 Lydo. Boehas 1. x. (1544) ax a, The wretchednes that 
I am in fall, c X489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayinon xxii. 489 Yf 
thus he tvylle doo I shall falle to peas, -.a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon li. 172, I am fallen in to pouerte and myse^, 1548 
Hall Chron, 14 The Abbot of Westminster . . fell in a 
sodaine palsey. Ibid, 32 [He] fell in suche favour with the 
kyng. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 136 He fell to agreement 
with the French king. 1570-6 Laaibarde Perasnb. Kent 
(182^ 2X1 Shee fell into the travaile of childe birthe. 1655 
Sir E. Nicholas in A^./*a/rr4(Camdcn)II. 298, 1 amfallen 
into an acquaintance with a most eminent Leueller. 1659 

B. Harris Parivats Iron 139 These two, being both 
Officers of the same Master, fell to difference. 1709 Steele 
& Swift T'rt/Zrr No. 68F3 Some.. fall into Laugnler out of 
a certain Benevolence in their Temper. X71X Addison 
sped. No. 7 P2, I fell into a profound Contemplation. 
*75* JoRTiN Serjtt. (177X) IV, i, 54 He fell into an agony 
at the thoughts of it. <zx& 5 * Buckle OW/ia. (1873) HI. 
iv. 192 The religious servitude into which the Scotch fell. 
1879 Geo. Eliot CoU. Breakf, P, 377 Fall to sleep In the. 
deep bosom of the Unchangeable. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. 
Hist. Eng. xix. 186 Henry fell into one of his fearful 
rages. 

b. To fall in love : to become -enamoured. 
Const, with. Also transf to become very fond of, 
or devoted to. (Cf. 400.)' 

X530 Palsgr. 544/2, I shall fall in love with her. ^ 1591 
Smaks. Tivo Gent. i. ii. 2 Would'st thou then counsaile me 
to fall in loue? 1659 J. Moxon Tutor to Asiron, 18 To 
make Men fall in love with Astronomy. 1768 Mad. D’Arblay 
Early Diary (1889) 1, 25 Ayoiing lady of fashion, .h.as fallen 
in love with my cousin. 1837 Lytton E, Maltrmt, 14 Wc 
must not fall in love with each other. x866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighh. i. (1878) 6, I would go and fall in love., 
with the country round about. 

89. Of things, whether material or immaterial : 
To pass, lapse (usually, unperceived or by neglect) 
+ in, into, + (0 some specified condition, esp, ar- 
rears, confusion, decay, ruin, etc. Cf. 76, 27. 

<rz34o Cursor M, pzof iTrin.) f*at kjmgdome fel in to 
ivrakc. 1530 Palsgr. 545/1 This castcll falleth to ruynes 
euery day. 1577 13. Gooce Heresbadts Hush, i, (1586) 35 It 
flowrcth in June and July, and then falleth to seede. 1579 
Fenton Cuicciard. 1. (1590) 8 If in this desire he had bcene 
satisfied, the qeacc of Italy had not perhaps Jalne into so 
sodaine alteration and trouble. 1605 Shaks. Atacb. v, iii. 23 
My way of life Is falne into the Scare, the yellow Leafc. 
17*0 OrCLL tr. Vertoi's Rom, Rep, I. vii. 424 The Lex 
Licina fell at length into Contempt, 'HiotAe. Hist. Eng, 

III. liv. 167 He found everything mllen into such con- 
fusion, xBxtW. Selwyn Law Nisi Prists 4) If. 1227 
The form of decl.-iring wih a continuando has fallen into 
disuse. X879 M. T, Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xxxi. 306 
'ilic. tribute, .had lallcn into arrears. 1889 Mrs. C. Carr 
Afarg, Maliphant 11. xx. 103 TTie wane of the day had 
fallen into dusk. 

40. With compl. (adj., sb., or prepositional 
phrase); To become (whatever the complement 
signifies). 

'ITic compl. usually denotes cither an unfavourable con- 
dition, or one that comes in the ordinaiy course of events. 


a. ‘ with at^. as complement {e.g. ill, .lame, 
sick, vacant, etc.). To fall due : see Due. 

138* Wyclif Getu xxvi, 13 The man fel rj’che. a 1400-50 
Alexander Z$6 Philip falne [was] sare seke. XS30 Palsgr. 
54S/i My lorde entendeth to gyve him the nexte benyfyee 
that falleth voyde. <1x533 Ld, Berners Huon cixii. 629 
heading. To fal aquaynted with the fayre damoysel. 1607 
Topsell Fonrf, Beasts (1673) 241 The King fell exceeding 
angry. X658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' Surg. it. xi. 89 When a 
party is wounded in the Back., he fals lame, 1667 Sir 

C. Lyttleton in Hatton Corr. (1S78) 51 Falling very til 
again.. of feavor. 1751 Smollett vii. She fell sick 
of sorrow and mortification. X820 Southey Life IVesley 
II. 414 His horse fell lame. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
(1865) I. lit. iii. 147 TheTeutsch Ritters were fallen money- 
less. 1879 Froude Caesar xviii. 303 All the offices fell 
vacant together. X889 A. Sergeant Luck of House I. ix. 
129 Her tongue would fall silent. 

b. with sb. as compl. Now only in to fall heir, 

XS9X-2 Ld. Bacon Lei. in Spedding Life ^ Lett. (i86i) I. 

116 His eldest son is fallen ward. x6o6G. W(ooDcocKE]tr. 
yustin's Hist. 29 b, At last they fal friends out of a volun- 
tarie consent. X6Z7-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xix. 35 'Tii 
gain, .that makes man fall a Traitor. X89X HarpePs Alag, 
Dec. 100/2 The elder. .eventually fell heir to a certain 
estate. 

to. with complement. Obs.znz.dial. 

X508 Barclay Skyp of Folys r4 They fall out of thejT 
mynde. 1530 Palsgr. 544/1 He is fallen all on a sweate. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbadts Husb. 1. (1586) 45 b, Hey. ,yf it 
be carryed into the Loft, rotteth, and the vapour being over- 
heated, falleth on fyre and bumeth. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iiL 
.vxvi, 352 Them that waxe mad or fall beside themselves. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 691 Leyland. .fell besides his 
wits. 1813 PicKEN Poems, Auld yoanna 43 Blear-e'ed 
Kate had fa'n wi’ bairn. 1877 E. Peacock N, IV. Line, 
Gloss., Fall wC bairn, to become pregnant, 
d. To fall to be : to come to be. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, ydin 42 Our mynde ought 
not so to be delited in the contemplacion of hye thynges 
that we fall to be careles of our common stocke. 1663 Geb- 
BiER Counsel 44 The peeres of Brick or Stone between them 
[window-cases], will fall to be of a fit width, a 1715 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) I. 443 William fell to be in ill terms with 
his mother. 1887 Stevenson Misadv. y, Nicholson iv. 6 
The memory of his faults had already fallen to be one of 
those old aches. 

41. a. Of a benefice or its revenues : To lapse, 
revert to the feudal superior. +b. Of. an office, 
living, holding: To become vacant. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 544/1 So sone as thou cannest se anjr offyee 
fall, come aske tt of the kynge. 1550 Crowley Epigr, 948 
Reuersions of fermes are bought long ere they fall. 1583 
Wills Inv, N. C. (Surtees). II. 76 To remByne..in the 
manor house of Thirlwall, untill Newbiggen fall. 1665 J. 
Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 119 He .. returned into England 
when His Place fell. x686 R. Parr Life Usshcr, He., 
obtained a grant of a patent. .of such impropriations 
belonging to the Crown, as were then Leased out, as .soon 
as they should fal). <2x7x5 Burnet Onft Time IJ. 286 The 
Mastership of the temple was like to fall. X796 Janf.Avsten 
Pride ^ Prej. (1885) I. xvl. 68 When the living fell, it was 
given elsewhere, 1839 Keichtley Hist, Eng, II. 48 The 
revenues should fall to the crown. 1871 Freeman Norm, 
Cono. (1876) IV. xvii. 58 The new ^linsier was held to 
fall by the treason of its Abbot. 

t42. To change, turn to, into (something 
worse). Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. x.xt. 108 5oure fraunchise J>at freo 
was fallen is to kraldom. 1393 Gower Couf. I, 7 Love is 
falle into discorde. Ibid. Ill, 275 Which .. From aungels 
into fendes felle. 1426 Audelay/'och/j 12 Ale the wytof this 
word fallus to foly. 1586 A. Day Eug. Secretary 11. 18 
Your writing., falleth other%vise toa manner of reproaching. 
+ 43. Of the weather ; To turn out, prove to be. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Complaining A silly file. That 
live or die According as the weather falls. 

Vill. To occur, come to pass, befall, result. 

+ 44. To arrive in course of time. Cf. Come?/. 19 . 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc,z6i6 In erthe sal duelle kebodis 
alle, Until kat dredful day sal falle. X340-70 Alex. <5* Dind. 
^3 We mowe lellen our lime whan [je time fallus. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 337 Two Honey Harvests fall m 
cv’ry Year. 

45. Of a special day or season : To come or occur 
at a stated time, or within stated limits. 

1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 277 A Seyn Austynes day yt was, 
as yt valk in May. <11300 Cursor M. 17288 + 77 (Cott.) pat 
friday was our Icuedyday. .But nowful selden fallez it soo. 
CX391 Chaucer Astral, it.- § 12 The xiij day of March fil 
vp-on a Salerday. 1662 Stillikgfl. Orig. Sacr. i. i. § 20 
The ix Generation after Moses, which will fall about the 
.time of Samuel. X694 Holder Time viii. 101 The Vernal 
Equinox, which at the lime of IheNicene Council fell upon 
the 2xst of March, falls now above jo days sooner. 1853 
Maurice Proph. hr Rings xx. 352 The dale., falling between 
the years 610 and 600 before Christ. 1889 Repent. P, 
IVentworth III. iv, 44 Easter fell early that year. 

46. Of an event, etc.: To come to pass; to 
happen, to occiir< Obs. exc. poet, a, simply; 
rarely with adj. as complement. 

e X290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 16/512 Man! miracle kar feol a-day. 

Cursor hi. 12284 (Inn.) Wherforc hauc ye icten )ns 
falle. 1382 Wyclif Ecelus. xlvili. 20 He shewide tfungus 
to come..cr that thei fellcn. ^<'1450 Lonelicii Grail \v\. 64 
A famjme that schold fallen in gret Bretaygne. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. cxlvi.T74 Lykewise they woll dcalc with 
vs if the case fell lyke. <1x547 Surrey Aeueld 11.-897 ^ 
sodein monstrous marvel fell. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard-Texts 
521 The death of this cruel Tyran. .shall fall about two 
moncths after this later period. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. S 7 0fc 
a sigh pre\'a:Is, and sorrows fall. 18*3 Loncfellow Life 
(1891) I. ul 33, I am rather sorr>’ th.at the Exhibition fiuls 
so late in the year. 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary v, i, If war 
should fall between yourself and France. 
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' b. wth dat. as indirect- obj., or io, unto. ■ Also 
■with adj. as compl. Ohs. exc. arch. 

c X300 Cursor M. App. i|. 706 Thei comen lepand Jiider- 
wardfe, and (mt hem fel s\vi{>e harde. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
II. 45 Sa hard myscheiff hym fell, a Alexander itiz 

pe mare vnfryndschip parfore fall sail pe neuire. <^1450 
Merlin 10 It. .neuer fill to woman saf oonly to me. a 1533 
.Ld, Berners Huon vii. 15 The peteous aduenture that fell 
..to the two chyldren. 1583 Sempill.^/. of St,Androis in 
Ballates 01872) 218 A vengeance faa him. x8. . Tennyson 
Grasshopper Poems (1830) Jo8 Shame fall 'em. 

c. ivipcrs\ also ' quasi*fw/(frj. with subject 
clause. Now rare. Const, dot., rarely with adj. 
as compl. + Him fell well ; he prospered, t It 
falleth profit', it proves profitable. May fall 
(in ME. — mayhap, perhaps): seeMATl 
CZZ50 Gen. ^ Bx. 1521 Ni6ede Sat folk him fel wel. 
CS340 Cursor 11929 (Fairf.) Hhyt fille vpon an holiday 
. . Ihesu and oihir childryn in samyn went hem by the rever 
to gamyn, 1375 Caniic. de Creatione 638 In Anglia 1, By 
pe weye it fel hem hard : an addre to hem gan lepe. c 1375 
* Cato Major 1. viiL in Anglia VII, Ofte faJlep pe wyf hit 
hatch pat loueh pe goode hosebande. c 13^ Wyclif Sel. 
Wks. Ill, 431 It fallej> profyte to summe men to be bounde 
to a stake, a xifio-ys Alexander pof us fall now to flee 
we may na ferryre wend, a 1533 Berners Huon lx. sio 
So it fell that, .kinge Charlemayn sent for hym, x6n Bible 
2 Kings iv. ii It fell on a day that hee came thither. j868- 
70 Morris Earthly Par,, (1890) 387/2 As it fell ..an elder 
*gan to tell The story. 

• d. In phrases, Fair fall Foul fall : may good or 
evil hGlalh A2s<7, •\'FaH fallt 

happen what may ; through thick and thin. 

a 122$ Leg. Kath. 1376 O, leue feren, feire is us i-fallen. 
e 1385 Chaucer L. G. /F. Prol. 277 My lady sovereyne. .ys 
so good .. I prey to God that ever falle hire faire. . 0x440 
York Myst. xvi. 50 Faire falle pe my faire sone. a 1450 
Knt. de la 7'owr(i868) 37 Falle what wolle falle, y wol do 
more euelle. xs*3 Skelton Gyrl. Laurel 27 Fair fall that 
forster that so well can bate his hownde. X63X Massinger 
Enip. East 11. i, I will not come behind, Fall what can fall 1 
1651 • Baxter 7;^ BapL xoo Fair fall to the Antinomtans. 
<2x775 Hobie Noble i. in Child Ballads (1890) vir. clxxxix. 
2/r Foul fa the hrei^t first treason bred in ! 1787 Burns 
To a Haggis i, Fair fa' your honest, sonsie lace. x86o 
JIartin Horace ei8 Foul fall the day. t^^Cheshire Gloss. 
S.V., * Fair-faw Johnny ; he’s best lad 0* th’ t%vo.’ • 

4:7. To come in the course of events, or of orderly 
treatment. Const, with dat. inJin. To fall io bCt 
to be {spoken of etc.). 

X4SO-X530 Myrr. our Ladyc 34 The feaste of saynt Anyan 
fell to be the same tyirie at Orleaunce. 1535 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. m. I. 317 The same gentleman that toke hym 
may convaye hym to the forsaide place wher he shall faule 
to be upon monday next. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 87 
The Gardens fall in the next place, to bee spoken of. 1639 
Gentius Serviiats Inquts. (1676) 872 With ease they are 
made, because with ease^ they are revoked, .as it falls to be 
most commodious for their businesses, a 17x5 Burnet Own 
Time (1724) I. iii. 372 A Church falling to be given in that 
way, the electors had a mind to choose me. 1863 Burton Bk. 
Hunter 3x0 Had it fallen to be edited by a philosophical 
enquirer. 1879 Froude CofsarxW. 62 The campaign ofSylla 
in the East does not fall to be described in this place. 
x88a Daily News xx Feb. 5/5 The advance would fall to be 
made in the driest time. 

To come as a consequence or result. Const. 
by f from, of, out of. Obs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 4520 (Colt.) Was par nan emang ham all 
Cuth sai quat par-of suld fall. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, 
R. vn. iii. (149s) 223 Of that ytehynge fallylh many sralles, 
^1400 Laiifranc'sCirurg. 191 Icchinge& scabbe..falUpofte 
of salt metis. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Cj, Yet shalle I 
saye . , how it hajsped . . and what fylle therof. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon li. 4 Wherby so many illes haue lallen. 
<ri^S-R. Browne Ansxv. Cartwri.^ht 57 Other matters, 
which fall out of the former proofes. ^ <2 1656 Bf. Hall 
Soliloquies 35 What can fall from defective causes but im- 
perfect effects ? 

"fh. To turn to, result in ; to turn out, result. 

■ <2x300 Cursor M. 15420 (Cott.) To paim pat pe cbeping 
did, It fel to mikel vnspede. Ibid. 29058 (Cott.) pat pi fast 
to saul fode mai falle. 1377 Lancl. P, PI. xii. 47 Felyce 
hir fayrnesse ; fel hir al to sklaundre. 1398 Trevisa .5<2rM. 
De F. R. XVII. clxxxv. (1495) 727 Dronkenesse fallyth ofte 
in mannys slowthe and spouse brekynge. CX400 Destr. 
'Troy 8934 All cure fare & cure fortune hath fallyn to pe 
best. 1611 Bible Ruth iii. 18 Sit still.. vntill thou know 
how the matter will fall. 1699 Bentley T’/mf.yii Let the 
dispute about Comedy and Susarion .fall as it will. 

tc. Fall of (after ‘what*); To happen to, to 
become. of. Cf. Become 4. Obs. • - 

CZ430 Chev. Assigne 130 .And askede hym, in good feythe 
what felJe of pe chyldren, 2485 Cwton Paris fy K 45 What 
shal falle of you my lady. 1525 Ld. Berners From. II, 
Ixxvijj. {Ixxiv.} 234 No man knewe what sholde fal of iheyr 
bodyes. 

IX. Transitive senses, "^causative. 
i* 49.- To let fall, drop ; to shed (tears) ; to cast, 
shed (leaves) ; to bring down (a weapon, the hand, 
^ctc.). O^j. exc. in Bellringing quot. 1868). 
147s Bk. Noblesse 66 It wolde make an harde hert man to 
falle the teris of his yen. XS94 Shaks. Rich. ///, v. iii. 13S 
To morrow in the battell. .fall thy edgelesse Sword. 1598 
Sylvester Du’Bartas 11. ii. it. (1641) 120/2 A spark', that 
Shepheards Have fain . . Among dry leaves. xsqS'Grene- 
WEY Tacitus* Ann. i. xii. (1622) 23 Arminius wife, .not once 
falling a leare, nor crauing fauor. x6oo Shaks. A. Y.L. 
111. v. 5 The common executioner. .Falls not the axe upon the 
humbled neck, .But first begs pardon, xdxo — Temp. tr. i. zgd 
Fall it [your hand] on Gonzalo. <21628 F. Greville Poems, 
Ccslica xxxvi, He had falne his Fathers Canne, All of Gold 
in the deepe. 1632 Nabbes Covent Garden i. v. You’ve 
fallen my glove. 1665 G. Havers P. detla Valle's Trav, 


E, India 2 We cast Anchor without falling our sails. 1665- 
76 Ray F/<Jr/2 20 Shrubs which fall their leaves in the winter, 
x8^ J. Barlow Colttmb, vii, 201 They .. the sullen draw- 
bridge fall. x868 Denison Clocks^ Watches (ed. 5) 415 
in some parts of England they never raise and ‘fall * the bells 
in order. 

• f b. fig. To ' drop *, not to insist on, Obs. 

a 1700 Dryden (J.), I am willing to fall this argument. 

fc. To drop, give birth to (lambs, etc.). Ohs. 
.1596 Shaks. Merch.V.\. xii, 89 The.. Ewes., did in eaning 
time Fall party-colour’d lambs. 1667 Colefresse in Phil, 
Trans. II. 480. A White Lamb fain on a Common. 

+ 60. To let down, lower in position or direc- 
tion. To fall one's crest : see Cbkst. Obs. 

1692 Capt, Smith's Seaman's Gram. ii. xxiL 135 Causing 
a ^Iatross to raise or fall the Gun with an Hank-spike. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa vi. V. 82 Half rearing the lids, 
to see who the next-comer was; and falling them again. 
*795 J\ Phillips Hist. Inland Navtg. 8 ifethod employed 
; .to raise or fall vessels out of one Canal into another. 

+ b. To cause to settle or subside. Obs. 

. 1789 Trans. Soc. Enc. Arts II. 235 Throwing in a small 
quantity of oil to fall the froth. 

+ 0. To lower (the voice), either in pitch or 
loudness. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva 1 105 To raise or fall his Voice still by 
Half-Notes. 1748 Dodsley Preceptor Introd. (1763) I. 44 
Emphasis is raising the Voice, Cadence is foiling it. 

t d. To lower (a price, etc.) ; to bring down in 
value, depreciate; to depress (the market). Also, 
0/ land ; To become worth Jess (rent). Obs. 

\8rjq Yarranton Eng. ImProv. 149 The Lands fall Rents. 
1691 Locke Loiver. Interest Wks. 1727 II. 6 You fall the 
Price of 3'our Native Commodities, iqtq Newton in 
Rigaud Corr. Sc/, Me// (i8^t) II. 425 In raising and falling 
the money, their King’s edicts have sometimes varied a 
little, xqzz Lett, from Mist's Wkly. f/y/l. IL 41 The turning 
of Money in Stocks; and raising and falling the Market. 
2790 Burke Er. Rev. 282 He foils the value of his land 
and raises the value of assignats. 

+ 51. To bring or throw to the ground; to over- 
throw. ///. and^*. Obs. 

CX300 K. Alts. 7x86 He hath take my castelis ; He 'hath 
falle my torejUs. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 111. 43 Bere wel pin 
emde..Concience to falle. cx^to Sir Amadace (Camd.) 
xxxviii, God may bothe mon falle and rise. 1586 A. Day 
E/ig. Secretary ii, (1625)78 By desire men are enflamed, by 
anger kindled, fallen by errour. a 1625 Boys Wks, (1629) 
301 The serpent doth, .bruise our heele and so fall vs. 

b. Of a horse : To ‘ throw * (its rider). [/. S. 

The wk. conjugation indicates that this is taken as another 

word, f. Fall sb. 

a 1851 W. Colton Ship + Shore viii. 139 The servant-boy 
. . told how the animal had failed him three times. 

c. To cut down (trees). Ohs, exc. dial, or U. S. 

0x3^ Chaucer Knfs 7*. 2930 The beestes and the briddes 

alle filedden for fere, whan the wode was falle. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Husb. II. 437 Nowe make is to falle in season best. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 134 To fall the vnder wode. 1685 Col* 
Rec. Peunsyht. I, 128 A Penalty to be laid upon such as 
Cutt or fall Marked,. trees. 1805 H. Repton Landscape 
Card. 75 The most beautiful places may . . be formed 
by falling,. trees. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss, s.v., The.se 
trees are getting too thick, I shall fall a few of them next 
year. 1883 E. Ingersoll in Harper's Mag, Jan. 201/1 We 
muse fall a tree straight and true. 

+ 62. To throw, direct, cause to impinge {npoii). 

<1x77 ^ Goldsmith Surv. Experim, Philos. (1776) II. 235 
A number of plain glasses, united to fall their rays upon the 
same spot, would actually burn. 

**7/0/ causative, 

+ 53. =‘To fall from*, ‘to fall down*. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 5993 How a jonge man feJIe 
a Ire, 1665 SirT. Herbert Trav. (1677) 201 If we miss 
One step, we headlong fall the precipice, 

54. To have as one’s share, come in for, obtain. 
Ols. exc. dial. 

[Derived from 31, by transposition of subject and object.] 

CX400 Destr. Troy 2406 A mede ..That ye faithfully 
shall falle. <r 1568 A. Scott Poems (1820) 51 reind a crum 
bf the scho fawis. 1637-50 Row Hist, Kirk (1842)^89 If a 
minister depart this life after Michaelmas, his e.vecutbrs shall 
fall that year's stipend. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 26 If 
they bee under five the procier falleth none, .if there bee 
above five the procter falleth one. 1690 W. Walker Idiouiat. 
Anglo‘Lat. 164 He heard that Dion had fallen a good 
estate. 17S0 Song, Nor a* that in Collect, Loyal Songs 43 
The Whigs think a* that weal is won, But Faith they ma’ na 
fa’ that. [Cf. 1795 Burns Tor a’ that iv, Guid faith he 
mauna fa’ that.] 1889 Manley !f Corringham Gloss., Pall, 
to get, to receive. 

X. With prep, (and prepositional phrases). 

Besides the prepositionsyr<?w,i«/<7, out of, /<;, which natur- 
ally follow fall. It is construed with a variety of others, for 
which see above : in the following combinations the sense is 
■ more or less specialized. 

55. Tall a . To set about, take to, begin 

(some action). Now only with vbl. sbs. in ~ing. 

Cd.faU on{ji^d),2.xi8 Aprepb 

2576 F1E.UING Pauo/d. Epht. 274 Democritus . . fell a 
laughing at what so ever he sawe done. 1635 Sibbes Souls 
Conjl. Pref. (1638) xi Luther when he saw Melancthon.. falls 
a chiding of him. a 1644 Chillincw. Serm, ii. (1664) 43 He 
is scarse a man. .till he fall a work, *749 Fielding Tom 
Jones v. vi, Mr. Jones now fell a trembling as if he had 
been shaken with the fit of an ague. ^ 1867 Trollofe Chron. 
Barset II. Hii. xox She reined in her horse and fell 
a-weeping. 

56. across . To come upon by chance, 

meet with. 

x886 * Hugh Conway* Zfr»/>xc’o/'7?«r<i</v, I happened to 
foil across Estznere. . in the park. 


■ 67. Tall at . + a. To be drawn or pass 

suddenly into (debate, strife, etc.). To fall at 
square : see Square. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 69 ITiurgh drunkenness Jjat 
fall at grete wordes. 1525 2 Proph. St. Eng. in Furniv. 
Ballads from MSS. I. 306 Fflaunders and England shall 
fall at decensyoun. 264B Herrick Bag of Bee i, i'wo Cupids 
fell at odds. 

+ b. Fall at hand. To be near at hand, to be 
going to happen. Obs. 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1139/1 Create perilles 
appeare here to fall at hande. 

58. Fall beliixLd . To drop into the rear of, 

be outstripped or left behind by. 

1856 Titan Mag. Nov. 443/1 A man who has fallen behind 
his age. 1890 T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. from 1689. 12 Dutch 
commerce was now falling behind that of England. 

69. Fall down . a. See 

17x2 Berkeley Pass. Ohed. § 27 Suppose a pnnee. .to fall 
down a precipice. 

' b.: To descend or drop down'(a river, etc.). 

1699 Damfier Voy. II. 1. 103 We fell down from Hean to 
our Ships. x76i-2 Hume Hist. Evg. (1806) V. Jxxi. 296 The 
army quickly fell down the rivers and canals from Nimeguen. 
xp'90 Beatson Nav. 4 * Mil. Mem. 310 They fell down the 
river, till they came up to the 7 Dutch Ships. 

■ 60. Fall from . a. See simple senses. +b. 

To drop off in opinion from ; to disagree with. 

CX380 Wyclip A“<f/. Wks. HI. 342 We mai see .. how j-es 
popis fallen fro Petir, and myche more l>ei fallen fro Crist. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud." Ep. 1. vii 27 Galen . . in some 
things hath fallen from him [Hippocrates]. 

+ c. To drop away from, forsake, revolt against ; 
to renounce one’s allegiance to, or conne.xion with. 

*535 CoVERDALE Jer. HI. 3 Sedechias fel from the kynge 
of Babilon. 1548 Chron. 148 b, After this spousage, 

the Kynges frendes fell from hym, 1548-91 Mar.) Com. 
Prayer Offices 24 Suffre vs- not .. Co fol from thee. 1595 
Shaks. John in. 1. 320 England, I will fall from thee. 1649 
Bp. Reynolds Hosea i. 37 Achitophel, a man of great wis- 
dome fals from David. 

+ d. To drop out of, give up (a practice or pur- 
pose) ; to depart from, break (a commandment). 

15x3 hloRE in Grafton Chron. II. 769 Theeves. .never fall 
from their craft, after they once fall thereunto. 1535 Cover- 
dale Judg. ii. 19 They wolde not fall from their purposes. 
* 54 *"S Brinklow Lament, (1874) 85, I exhorte yow . . to . . 
fall from your accustomed ydolatr>’. ^ x8xi Chalmers Let, 
in Life 4* Lett. (1851) I. 243 In the. .life of every individual 
, .this commandment is fallen from, 
e. ^Fall off (.see 91 ^)from. 
x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 290 The French admirall 
. .beingill intreated in this cruell fight, fell from the gallion 
Saint Mathew'. 


61. Fall ia («;«/<?) . +a. To come upon 

by chance, light upon. Ohs. 

■ 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B iv, i56,‘I falleinfloreines*, quad fat 
freke. 

b. s^Fall ittfo 62 d. 

<7x386 Chaucer Frankl, T. 236 They fille In speche, 
a 1450 Kni, de la Tour (1868) 26 As thei telle in lalkinge . . 
one of hem salde. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. cxlix. 177 
He fyll in seruyee withamanofarmes. 1530 Palscr. 544/2, 
I fall in aquoyntaunce with hym. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondls Eromena 81 She feared-, to., foil in conference 
with him. 

c. To fall in hand to or with ; to set oneself 
to (an action), set upon (a person). See Hand. 

62. Fall into . + a. To come into, by 

chance or othenvise ; to drop into. To fall again 
into ; to get back into, be restored to. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. clxix. 207 He fell agayne into 
the princes love. 1698 T. Frocer Voy. 39 We durst not fall 
into the Bay till break of Day. 1709 Steele 7 <r//<;r No. 83 
p I, I happened this Evening to fall into a Coffee-house near 
the ‘Change. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl, Anson’s Voy. 108 They 
fell into the Harbour unknown to themselves and by mere 
Chance, the i6th Day. 

+ b. To make a hostile descent or inroad 
upon. Obs. 

2665 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 244 Some Pioneers In- 
habitants of Coon-sha . . fell into his naked_ quarter. 1684 
Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 62 The ' 1 ‘artars of Dialogrod falling 
into the Ukraln. <1x7x5 Burnet Own (1823) I. 344 
Read}' either to invade them, or to fall into Flanders. 

. c. To take. (one’s place), take one’s place in (the 
ranks, etc.), lit. and fig. 

• 1632 J. Hayward tr, Biondts Eromena 145 Two hundred 
of them falling into a close order, interposed them.selves. 
x888 W. J. Knox Little Child of Stafferton \v. 49 In a 
moment theyall fell into their places. 2889 TYwr^i weekly 
ed.) X3 Dec. 3/3 Negotiations were opened with the h^hte^ 
men . . in the hope of getting them to ‘ foil into line with 
those unions. x8^ S. Lane-Poole Corsairs i.xiv. 

274 The Christian fleet was slower in falling into line. 

d. To engage in, enter upon {esp. talk) ; to begin 
the discussion of (a subject). Also, to become the 
subject of (discourse). 

c 2475 i?<z«/'C<7//?r<xr'oo Into sic talk fell thay. I 5 i 90 
J, Smyth Disc. Weapons *3 They fall into argument of 
some such matters. 2666 Pepys Diary 14 Aug., Wc .. 
into dancing. 2673 Temple Ess. Ireland ,* 73 * J- 

I know not what it was that fell into Discourse t of'* . 1 ; 
171X Addison Speet. No. 124 must 

into our Subject. *851 Dixon /'K x.vv.^ 7 

merchants and craftsmen had fallen into *heir c^l A,tlen 
F. PicoT Strangest J/mru. 163 One JmJy had fallen into 
conversation with them. * tw, f i 

+ e. To come within (the range o/) ,* to be taken 
in or grasped by. Obs, rare. 



FALL, 


FALL. 


1^86 A. Day Eng* Secretary ir. (1625) ^i6 He fell into J’our ] 
notice. 1613 Shaks. Hen. K///, in. ii. 340 Those things : 
you haue done.. Fall into' th’ compasse of a Premunire. I 
17x2 Addison Spect. No. 415 T 10 The intire Concavity {of ; 
the dome] falls into your Eye at once. j 

t f. To come under, be included among. Ohs. \ 
1586 A. Day En^. Secretary i. 90 They [letters] . . doe for l 
themostpart, faUintothe,.DefensorieorExcusatoriekinde. ' 

g. To comply or take up with, accommodate ■ 
oneself to. Also, to have recourse to. 

X714-5 Atterbury Serm. 13 Mar., We fall into all his 
Commands and Directions. ^ 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. 
lii. 404 The generality of nations have fallen into the method 
of stamping them. 1790 Mad. D’Arblay Diary June, We 
fell immediately into our usual Windsor life. 1890 T. F. 
Tout Hist. Eng. from 1689, 128 The ignorant masses fell 
blindly into the plans of the United Irishmen, 
ll. To get or drop into (a habit, etc.). 

1886 A. Sergeant No Saint I. viL 141 He had fallen Jnto 
a trick of walking with bent head. 

63 . To fall off , a. Of an animal : To lose 

appetite for (food) ; to refuse, b. Of a vessel ; To 
deviate from (her course). Cf. 91 c, g. 

174s Mortimer in Phil. Tratis. XLIII. ss 3 As soon as a 
Cow falls off her Meat, give her another Dose. 1839 T. 
Beale Spertn IVAale^iS [Hejcalled out. .forthe helmsman 
to . .allow the ship to fall off her course. 

64 . Pall on . f a. To pass suddenly ■ or 

break out into, set about (an action or state). Ohs. 

ai^oo Cursor HT. 14008 (Cott.) Sco fell on sutlk a grctc, 
hat al SCO was vr lauerd fete. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. 
II. 763 Thus should all the realme fall on a roare. 2632 
Lithcow Trav. vi. 262 The fellow fell on trembling. 2670 
Narborough yritl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711)52 We 
fall on fitting of our Rigging and getting the Ship fit. 2737 
Whiston yosephiis' Antig. vi. vi. §3 If any one. .fell on 
eating, .he should be accursed. 

b. Mil. To make a hostile descent or attack 
upon, join battle with; to rush upon, assault. 
(With indirect passive.) 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 10515 Ffalh’S on hym fuersly, frap h3nn 
to dethe. 2548 '^KiA.Chron. 214b, He feared lest the,. corn- 
men people . , would fall on hym, as one that fled away. 2667 
Evelyn Mein. (1857) I. 26 The Dutch . . were fallen on our 
fleet at Chatham. ^ a 2725 Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 533 
No merchants’ ships should be.. fallen on, till six months 
after a declaration of war. 28^ Burton Scot Abr. I. il. 61 
Stewart.. fell on the episcopal city of Elgin. 

iransf. and^g*. 1662 J, Davies Voy. Ainhass. 429 When 
the Ambassador . « was pleas’d to fall on any with his ordi- 
nary Language.^ 2667 Pepys Diary {xZ'jn) V. 179 The Par- 
liament., are likely to fall heavy on the business. 27x1 
Steele Spect. No. 260 ? t You cannot fall on a better Sub- 
ject. a 27x5 Burnet Own Time IL 38 The house of Com- 
mons were resolved to fall on all the ministry. 2827 0 , W. 
Roberts Centr, Amer. 126 A heavy sea falls on the coast, 
1840 Barham Ingol. Leg.. Bagmans Do^, He . . fell tooth 
and nail on the soup ana the bouilli. 2848 Macaulay Hist, 
En^. 1 . 194 They fell on him [Clarendon] as furiously as 
their predecessors had fallen on Strafford. 

c. To come across, light upon ; + to hit upon 
(an expedient), (With indirect passive^) 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen /K, v, iv, 34 Seeing thou fall’st on me 
so luckily. 2652 Sir C. CoTTERELLtr. Cassandra ir. 107 At 
first he fell not on the thought of what it was. 2761-2 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (28o6*V.lxix. 199 A strange expedient was fallen 
on to supply this deficiency. 2790 Beatson Nav.'^^ Mil, 
Mem. I. 96 They fell on means to heave her round. 1890 
R. M. Kettle Old Haiti, vi. 51 They had fallen on a theme 
it would be unwise to pursue. 

d. To have recourse to ; to make use of. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 142 Presently they fall on that 
common place, how much mischiefe it [learning] may do 
without Grace. /1272s Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 452 
They fell on propositions of a strange nature to ruin them. 
2885 Stevenson Dynamiter 175 Sir George . . fell on some 
expressions which I still remember. 

e. To drop back to, resume (a position). 

1809 Roland Fencing 240 After which fall on the position 
of the guard. 

f. Q^c^i’hnpers. with it introducing infinitive 
clause : To occur to, befall (a person), rare. 

2842 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. VI. viii. 108 Some persons 
recollect a time .. when it fell on them to reflect what they 
were. 

g. To fall on hoard', see simple senses and 
Boaud sh. 1 2 e. Cf. 72 a, 

2805 Log in Nicolas Disp. Nelson VII. 207 note, The 
Royal Sovereign fell on board of our starboard beam. 

h. To fall on ones feet : fig. to fare fortunately, 
be well provided for. 

28W Warner Their Pilgrimage^ (i 883 ) 6 Mr. King , . was 
put in good humor by falling on his feet, as it were, in such 
agreeable company. 

•j* i. To fall on shore ; to run aground. Ohs. 

2590 Marlowe Edw. //, iv. vi, With sore tempests driven, 
To fall on shore. 

f To fall on sleep : see Asleep. 

66. Tall tlirongh — — . To make a ‘mess’ 
of. 

2825 Jamieson s. v., By her foolish airs, she’s fa'n through 
her marriage. 2826 Hogg hicg o' Marley,yii(t minister’s 
fa’en through the text An’ Meg gets a' the blame o't. 

66. Pall to . 't*a. To be drawn by feel- 

ing to; to attach oneself to, become a follower of; 
also, to make one’s peace wUh. Ohs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 15131 (Gutt.) We se J»e folk alle fall till 
him. xw A'. .rir//<«r I. xviii, "To them feU kynge Rycnce 
of Nortn Wales. 2612 Bible i Chron. sii. 19 'ihcre fell 
some of hlanassch to David, when he came , . against Saul 
to battle. 
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fb. To get upon (the scent) ; to get the scent 
of, track. Obs. rare. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Kni. 1425 pe hovvndez. .fellen. .fast to 
ke fuyt. e 1420 Anturs of Artk. i, Thay horn djgt into the 
depe dellus, Fellun to tho femalus. 

f c. To agree tvith, accede to (a proposal, etc.). 
2523 Ld, Berners Froiss. I. cixi. 195, I wold gladly fall to 
any reasonable way. 1548 Hall Chron. 214 b, The citiezens 
.. fell to this pact. 1683 Penn in R- Burton Eng. Emp. 
Amer. vii, He fell to the Bounds of the Land they had 
agreed to dispose of, and the Price. 

d. To apply or betake oneself to ; to have re- 
course to ; to take to ; to begin, proceed to. With 
sb., infy or genttzd. Also in Tall to it : set to 
work, bestir yourself. 

c X380 Sir Fentinh. 647 Tel kou me. .al ke soke as ko'v art 
gent & free, & sukk© schalle we to-gadre hoke falle to fijte 
a-5e. 1400-50 Alexander A woIfe..Quen he has 

faute of his fiesch he fallis to ke soilet 2526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 15311 35 b, Fall to prayer and make thypeticyori 
to God. a 1568 Ascmam. Sckolem 1. (Arb.) 32 Then will he 
sonest faul to beate his scholers. x6oo E. Blount ir. Cone* 
siaggio 14 Growing to more yeeres, they fell to distrust 
him. 2610 Shaks. Temp. i. i. 3 Speake to th'JMariners : fall 
too’t, yarely, or we run our selues a ^ound. 1644 Sukcsby 
Diary fx836) 112 In Marston corn feilds [the Parliamentary 
army] falls to singing psalms. 1707 No. 4329/5 

They fell to their Oars. 1727 Swift Lett. Eng. Tongue j8 
That Licentiousness which . . fell to corrupt our Language. 
2853 Lytton My Novel iv. xi. 187 He fell to patting the 
mare with great unction. 2865 Kingsley Herew. I, x. 236 
He was healed instantly, and fell to religion.^ 

e. t To fall to (food) : to begin eating (it). To 
fall to work : to begin working. 

/1X400 Sir Perc. 2326 Thay felle to thaire fade. 2551 
Crowley Pleas. 4 - Pain 495 Fall nowe to worke for your 
lyueynge, 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1, 52 When this is done 
they fall to their Meat. I saw one of these Grave-Feasts. 
2719 De Foe Cr//w(i84o)I.xiv. 243 He fell to work. 28x7 
CoBBET;r Taking Leave col. 25 The Grazier then fell to 
work with his stick in such a style as I never before wit- 
nessed. 2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf iii. (1889) 22 
The four fell to work upon the breakfast. 

67. Pall trnder . fa. To throw oneself 

at the feet of. Ohs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 12475 (Gott.) Honurand him he fel him 
vnder. 

b. To come or be classed under, be included in, 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. <$• Lim. Mon. vii, Riche furres, oker 
than be wonned to fall vnder . . ke yerely charges off his 
warderobes. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II, 281 The present 
limitation., does not fall under either of these heads. cxBSs 
J, Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 5 Electrotyping and Gilding . . fall 
under this section. 1870 Max Muller Sc. Relig. (18^73) 357 
Being signs they fall under the category of language. 

c. To be brought trnder the operation or scope 
of, be subjected to. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi, yyj Them, that.. passe over 
what soever falleth under their fingers. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. \. iv, § i To speak unto such as do fall under or near 
unto a popular observation. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 222 
Their modus operand/, .doth not fall under Demonstration. 
2711 Addison No. 44 P’5 Absurdities ..as ridiculous 
as that which falls under our present Censure. 2824 Med- 
WIN Convers. Byron (1832) H. 209 His * Revolt of Islam , 
fell under the lash of * the Quarterly*. 2830 G. Bird Nat, 
Phil. Introd, 35 These, .states of matter will fall under our 
observation, 

68. Pall tinto ♦ ^Fall to, in various senses, 

*S3S Coverdale r Chron. xii. 19 Of Manasses there fell 

certain vnto Pautd. 1587 Turberv. Trag, T. I1837) 134 The 
Lady, somewhat hungrie, fell unto the Cates. 2611 Bible 
2 Kings vii. 4 Let vs fall vnto the host of the Syrians. 

I 69. Pall Upon . *ka. —Fall 

i a X300 Cursor M. i558o(Cott,) Alle k^ apostels kan bi-gan 
to fal a-pon a grel. 
b, —Fallofi^^h. 

2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 231 Kyng edward . .fyll 
^’pon phelip of valoys. 2568 Grafton Chron, II, 148 Sir 
Edward, .fell sodeinlyupon the hosteof. .Sir Simond, 2671 
Narborough yml. inAcc, Sev, Late Voy. i. (1711) 132 The 
Commander, .began to fear, lest they might be fallen upon, 
2698 T. Frocer Fky. 33 This Bird, .pearches upon some 
Tree , . waiting till the r ish swim even with the Surface of 
the Water, to fall upon them. 2^49 Fielding Tom yoncs 
XVI. ii, He hath fallen upon me with that stick. 2844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 106 Some of the principal Omras 
urged the Nizam to fall upon the Residency'. 

iransf. and fg. 1709 Heakne Collect. 13 Apr., The 
Dr. has , , fallen upon Gronovius . . But he was provok'd to 
it by Gronovius’s first falling upon him. 2749 Fielding 
Tom yones XVI. iv, When I expected you would have 
commended me for all I have done, to oe fallen upon in 
this manner. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop x. Kit . . falling 
upon a great piece of bread and meat. 2857 Livingstone 
Trav. XV. 278 Manenko fell upon our friends., she is a most 
accomplished scold. 

C. = Fall on 64 c. 

1632 LtTHGOw Treev. jv. 137 At last we fell vpon a Dalma- 
tian widdow, whose pittiful! lookes. .stroke my soule. 1747 in 
Col, Rec. PennsylvN, 99 Some IVIethod should be fall’n upon 
to prevent the Evils which threaten Us. 2777 Pringle 
Telescopes g By the force of his.. genius he fell upon this 
new property of light. 2837 W, Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 1 . 
77 lie ..soon fell upon the track of Mr. Robert Camp, 
bell's party, ivhich bad preceded him by a day. 2862 Ld. 
Brougham Bn't. Const. xuL 289 Edward III fell upon an 
expedient which gave very great satisfaction to ail. 2874 
G. W. Dasent Tales from Fjeld 247 When he had walked 
a while, he fell upon an old wife. 

+ d. To begin upon, take up, set about. Ohs. 
2625 Burges Pers. Tithes 2 My Purpose is not here to fall 
vpon that Question. 2649 Br.HALLCaw Cause, i. v. 43 Other- 
wise some Interloper may . . fall upon the work at a lower 
rate, and undoe the first editor. 2701 Swift Contests Nobles 


d* Com. iii, These Persons .. fell I'iolently upon advandng 
the Power of the People. 17^^! Wesley IF/C’^.(i 672) 1,304 
They immediately fell upon their favourite Subject. 

e. To come (casually) to, take up with, adopt, 
have recourse to. 

2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 231 He that falls rashly upon 
his determinations., cannot but offend. 1654 H. L'Estbasce 
Chas. J (i 6 ss> *30 bis hlajesty fell upon Davids design 
of numbering the People. 2858 Sears A than. in. v. 297 The 
church.. had fallen upon the belief that he [Christ] was soon 
to appear again. 

f. Geom, Of a line, point, etc.: To have a place 
upon, cover, come exactly upon. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid l viii. 18 'The line FG may fall 
directly vpon the line DF. 1840 Lardner Geom. 42 The 
vertex of the angle d must fall upon the vertex of the 
angle c. 

f g. To come upon, become legally chargeable 
to (the parish). Ohs. ^ - 

2677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 150 Consider that Bank. 
Granaries, .will be the occasion of taking infinite poor people 
off the Parish, and prevent others falling upon the Parish, 
f h. = Fall back upon. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Traveller I 218 Failing of an 
inscription, [he] may fall upon a derivative. 

f 70 . Pall witli * To come upon in due 

course; to meet with. Chiefly Naut. To make 
(land). Obs. 

2556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 112 The 12 of 
May we fell with the Isle of Lundy in the Channel of Bris- 
tol!. 2599 Ibid. 11 . 1. 258 The land is very high that we fall 
withall. 2632 Le Grys tr. Veil. Paierc. 1 Teucer.. falling 
with \adpulsus) Cyprus, did build .. Salamina. 2646 j. 
Brinsley Araignm. Pres, Schism i Opening his Bible, he 
fell with that of the Psalmist. 1670-1 Narborough Jrnl. 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy, i. (1711) 124^ Expecting to. fall with 
Indians, for I saw many Fires up in the Land. Ibid, 125 
This Morning..! fell with a fine Sandy Bay. 

71 . Tall within , To come within the in- 

fluence, operation, or scope of ; to be included in. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. .F//V/. 228 Those things that .. fall 
within the view of the sight. x688 Lett. cone. Present St.Italy 
92 This was indeed a matter that could fall within the Popes 
understanding. 2771 yunius Lett, xliv. 240 There may be 
instances . .which do not fall within my own exceptions. 2806 
Med. yml. XV. 561 This . . work would not have fallen within 
the notice of our department, had it not been [etc,]. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 23 A charge . , such , , as should 
fall within this penalty. 2884 G. Denman in Lazo Rep. so 
Chanc. Div. 466 Statements, .made, .so recklessly as to fall 
within the rule of fraud. 

2 CI. With adverbs, forming the equivalent of 
compound vbs. in other langs. ; e. g. to fall out^ 
L. exddh'e, Ger. ausfallctt, 

(The phrases fall fonl^ fall short, are for convenience 
placed here, notwithstanding some uncertainty in the gram- 
matical character of the adjuncts : see Foul, Short, adjs. 
and advbs.) 

72 . Pall aboard, a. See Aboard 2 d. 

^2380 WYCLiFiTr^w. Sel. Wks. 1 . 294 Men kat nowdremcn 
an accident wikouten su^et mal falle aborde wik k®s® foolis. 
1769 Falconer Did. Marine s.v. Aboard, To fall Aboard 
of, to strike or encounter another ship, when one or both are 
in motion. 2791 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 2B7 They fell aboarda 
Swedish line of battle ship. 

i* b. To make a beginning. Obs. 
a 1680 Butler Cat Puss Rem. (1759) I. 93 To lose no 
further Time, he fell aboard, a 1700 B. E. Did, Cant. Crezv^ 
Fnll-a.bord, fall on and Eat heartily. 

73. Pall about, a. See simple senses and 
About adv. 

1874 Mrs. L. B. Walford Mr. Smith vii. (1876)74 , 1 ivish 
you would not go falling about that way, 

f b. To search around, cast about. Obs. 

2632 Rutherford Lett. xxi. (x862) I. 86 It is high time 
we were .. falling about to try what claim we haue to 
Christ. 

74 . Pall abreast of. See 36 and Abreast 4. 
x886 Mrs. QPraed Miss yacohsen I. X.20S The object 

of it. .checked his horse and fell abreast ofher. 

+ 76 , Pall adown. See i and Adown A. i. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 401 be on alf (of the body] vel adoun 
anon, k® oker byleuede stylle Inkesadel. c x^oo Lanf nine's 
Cirurg. 277 }>e stoon falHk adoun of ke reynes toward he 
bladdre bi pe weie of ke urine. 2513 Bradshaw St. Wer- 
burgex, 1302 His gloues.. shortly to grounde failed adowne. 

Pall afire. See 40 c and Afire. 

+ 76 . Pall after. Of a dream : To come tnie. 

c yoo Rom. Rose 13 To wene that dremes after falle. 

77 . Pall asleep. See 38 and Asleep 2, 3. 

2393 Langl. P. pi, C. xxh. s Ich fel eft-sones a slcpe. 

*SS 3 T. Wilson Rhet, ii. 75/1 We .. fall a slepe, when we 
should moste harken. 2662 J. Davies Voy. Ambass. 82 She 
. .fell asleep, 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. vi. 102 The fit 
wearing off, I fell asleep. 

Pall aslope. See 39 and Aslope. 

78 . Pall astern. See3(5 and AsTERjr3. ' 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. iv. 260 If you sail against a 
Current . . Swifter than the Ship’s way, you fall a Stern. 
27^6 in Falconer Diet. Marine. 2833 MARRYAT/*..S'iw//lr* 
1 , Ibe boat fell astern, leaving two Spaniards clinging to the 
side. 

79 . Pall away. a. See simple senses and 
Awat. 

ax^oo Cursor M. 19691 (Cott.) Skales fell fra his cien 
a-wai. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 179 If kou wolt kepe hceris 
kat kei schulen not falle awei, 2577 B. Goocc Heresbach's 
Hush i. (1586) 39 Flowres . .which falling away, Icaveth be- 
hinde them little round knoppes. 2697 Dampier Voy. (x6^8) 
1 . 112 The lop of it .. gradually falls away on each side with 
a gentle descent. 2862 Tyndall ii. 14 Portions 

of snow had fallen away from the upper slope. 2889 A. C. 
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FALL, 


FALL. 

•DoYLc Micah Clarke xxiit. 24 The breeze has fallen away 
to nothing. 

fb. To cease to speak of a subject. Const./rt^w. 
. c 1374 Chaucer TroyUism. 1257 Lat us fal away fro this 
matere, For it suffiseih, this that seyde is here. 

c. To withdraw one^s support^ draw off, desert, 
revolt. QoxTsX.frovt^ io. 

IS3S CovERDALE 2 Ckrofu X. 19 Thus fell Israel awaie 
from the house of Dauid. i6ix Bible 2 Kw^s xxv. ii The 
fugitiues that fell away to the king of Babylon. 1889 A. C. 
Doyle Micah Clarke xx.xiii. 362, I am surprised, .that you 
should have fallen away from that allegiance. 

d. With respect to religious belief or practice : 
To become a backslider; to. apostatize (Jrow). 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pel. v. xlii. 84 Some fell . . away . . from 
soundnes ofbeliefe. i6xt Bible viii. 13 These., for 
a while beleeue, and in time of temptation fall away. 1731 
Wesley IPks. (1872) X. 285, 1 believe a saint may fall away. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet xxi, * O Joshua . . wilt thou thus 
fall away from the truth ? ’ 1867 Freeman Nona. Cong. 
{1877) I. IV. 210 Large numbers of the Normans.. fell away 
from Christianity’. 

f e. To lose flesh or substance ; to shrink. Ol>s. 

. 1530 Palsgr. 544/1, I fall awaye, 1 wax leane of flesshe, . 
.ye desckame. n s68o Butler Rent. (1759) 11. 446 He 
delights, like a fat overgrown hlan, to see himself fall away. 
1770 Gray Wks.1884 III. 354 Mrs. Jonathan, .is much 
fallen away’. 

f. To decay, pine away, perish, vanish. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 223 All things.. when they 
are at their ful ripenesse, then are they most fit to fall away 
and pearLsh. 1591 Shaks. t Men. /'/, m. i. 193 Till bones 
and flesh and sinewes fall away. i6it Bible 1 Macc. iv. 
32 Cause the boldness of their strength to fall away. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. ixi r 5 How can it enter into the 
Thoughts of Man, that theSoul. .shall fall a way into nothing, 
almost as soon as it is created? X827 Longf. Life (tSgi) 1. 
viii. 106 The cottages [are] ruinous and falling away piece- 
meal. x87t R. Ellis Catullus li, 6 Within me Every lost 
sense falleth away for anguish. 

80. Fall back. a. See simple senses and 

Back. 

1622 Fletcher Be^^ar*s Bush iii. iv, Can mens prayers. . 
Fall back like lazy mists? 2676 U'alion's Au^^leri. xixyThe 
.. slime which that river leaves on the banks, when it falls 
back into iw natural channel, 2696 tr. Du Mont’s Vo^. 
Levant 276 A large piece of Felt, .which falls hack on their 
Shoulders. 1845 H. Rogers Ess. ^1860) I. 144 The Church 
would soon have fallen back, .into its ancient corruptions, 

b. To step back, give way. Of troops; To 
retreat, retire. 

2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 11. ii, Brother fall back And 
you shaW feape some miscfieite, i6is Drayton Pofy>o{6. 
xii. 204 Falling backe where they Might field-room find, 
2676 Etheredce Man 0/ Mode iii. 2, Fall back on The sud- 
den, .and break out Into a loud laughter. 2781 Hist. Eur. 
in Ann. Reg. x6/i That regiment being ordered to fall back 
on their approach. ^2823 Douglas, or Field 0/ Otterbum 
III. iii. 36 His enemies .. fell back to avoid his. .thrusts. 
fig. x«4 Addison Sped. No. 556 F 3 Nothing but an in- 
vincible Resolution,. could have prevented me from falling 
back to my Monosyllables. 2870 ^f. J. Guest Lect, Hist. 
Ens. xlvi. 464 They fell back a little, too, to favouring the 
celibacy of the clergy. 

• c. Of a coast-line : To recede. 

2820 ScoRESBY Ace. Arctic Reg. I. 224 The coast falls 
gradually back. 

f d. To fall into arrear (in payments). Ohs. 

2786 Burke JF. Hastings Wks. 2842 II. 88 The.. nabob., 
falling back in other payments in the same, .proportion. 

81. Pall back on, upon. a. Mil. To retire to. 
b. fig. To have recourse to (something) when 
other things fail. 

2841 Myers Cath. Th. 287 The internal Evidence of Chris- 
tianity. .on which we must fall back. 2862 Trench Mirac. 
xxxiii. 456 A manual trade, on which to fall back in the time 
of need. 2877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xxii. 205 The 
rebel army fell back,. upon Linlithgow. 2889 Jessopp 
Coming of Friars v. 254 Young men presumably with some 
private means to fall back upon. 

82. Pall behind, bebindhand. See simple senses 
and Behind, Behindhand. 

2530 Palsgr. 543/2 He is fallen bebynde the hande, within 
this thre yere. 2885 Manch. Exam, sx July 5/2 If the 
tenant falls behind with his instalments. 2887 Viscr. Bury 
& Hillier Cycling i. 40 After about twenty miles the horse 
slowly but surely falls behind. 

f 83. Pall by. a. To miss receiving something, 
b. Sc. To be mislaid, c. Sc. To be affected with 
any ailment^ esf. to be confined in childbed (Jam.). 

1614 T. White Martyrd. Si. George B ij b, His arme now 
thrusting forth. .To latch the stripes for feare of falling by. 
2640 Rutherford Lett. n. xxix. (1671) 491 Christ’s papers 
of that kinde cannot be lost or fall by. 

84. Pall down. a. See simple senses and 

Down. 

a 2273 Cott. Horn. 221 Svva michle asac Jje o5ry k® 
fellon don. C2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2734 5®t sal3in pride fallen 
dun. 2382 Wyclif Gen. iv. 5 Cayn was wrooth greetli.and 
his cheer felde doun. c 2460 Fortescue Abs. <5* Lint. Mon. 
xvi, ‘The estate off he Romans.. be ganne to fall doune. 
2523 Douglas AEneis ii. viii. 6 The Ancyant worthy citie 
doun is fall, 1632 Lithcow Trav. in. 99 There fell downe 
a deadly storme, at the Greece Leuante. xg^^Let. in Genii. 
Mag. XXV. 564 At Algazaist several walls fell down. 2809 
Med. y>7//. XXL 474 When boiled, .the black oxide of iron 
fell down in abundance. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 183 
He is ready to fall down and worship them, 

•kb. To pass down, descend. Obs. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 294 Aduancing in our course, we 
fell downe from the hils in a long bottome. 

c. Of a ship, etc. : To ‘ drop douTi ’ towards 
the sea. Also, f To sail io. Ohs. . 


2598 W. Phillips Ltnscltoien in Axh.Gartter III. 24 They 
fall down by means of the stream. 2685 R, Burton Eng. 
Empire in A wrcr.xix, 294 Before he fell down to the Havana, 
he should touch at St. Christophers. 2754 Fielding Voy. 
Lisbott Wks. 2882 VH. 34 He ordered his ship to fall down 
to Gravesend. 1867 in Smyth SailoFs IVord-bk. • x8oo 
Sat. Rev. 13 Dec. 687/2 They, .fell donm to Ameralikljord. 
y d. To make a hostile descent, swoop dov’n. 

27.. Remarks Reign Will. Ill in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(*793)490 If the troops of his most Christian majesty had fell 
down into the Spanish Netherlands. 

y e. To take to one’s bed; to sicken. Ohs.. 

2737 B. Franklin Lett. Wks. (1887) II. 522, 1 . . got fresh 
cold and fell down again. 2772-84 Cook Voy.ixj^^ III. 
800 Ourcrew..hegaatofa}} down tn fevers, 

85. Pall forth. =s To fall out. 

i* a. To drop out +b. To happen, occur 

{obs.'). C. To quarrel, fight (phs.). 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 138 The . . teeth . . will shed and 
fall forth of the head. 2604 T. Wright Passions n. i, 52 
Here it falleth foorth . . hee which is most studious, is best 
learned. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts The males often- 
times fall forth, for sometimes eight., males follow one 
lioness. 

86 . Pall foul, a. To come into collision. 
Chiefly of ships. Const, of, i* ou, ttfon, »!* with. 

a 1613 OvERBURV Nerves, Nerves from Sea Wks. (1856) iSr 
A mans companions are (like ships) to be kept in distance, 
for falling foule one of another. 2678 Phillips Tavernieds 
Trav, n. i. 53 Both the Ships Company began to cr>’ out, 
for fear of falling foul one upon another. 1743 P. Thomas 
yml, A nsons Voy. 284 The Prize . . fell foul with her Head 
on our Starboard Quarter. 

b. fg. To clash, come into conflict (with) ; to 
get into disputes ; to quarrel. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hett. IV, 11. iv. 183 Shall wee fall foule for 
Toyes? 2630 M, Godwyn tr. Bp. Hcrefonfs Ann. Eng. 
(1675)37 Henry must ofnecesslty fall foul with theEmperour, 
2645 Cromwell Let. 14 SepL (Carlyle), To avoid confusion 
and falling foul one upon another, Pep^’S Diary{fs,-]g) 

V, 256 We fell very foul. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (ed. 2) 
I. 80 So that we may not ..fall foul of the forces , . of that 
infinite world. 

c. To make an attack. Const, of on, upojt. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xltv. 376 Yet fell they [the 

Danes] so foule vpon Essex, .that the King was enforced to 
compound a peace. ax66x Fuller /P< 3rM/ex(i84o) III. 427 
J^ohn Bale, .falleth foul on all friars. 2700 Dryden Fables 
Pref. Wks, (Globe) 505, I have fallen foul on priesthood. 
2726 Cavallter Mem. iv. 338, 1 fell foul upon them . . and 
put them to flight. 2846 Landor Imag. Conz>. Wks. 1. 
216/2 You fall foul upon our miracles and our saints. X885 
P/auc/e, £xa/n. 23 Julys/a The Daks then falls foul of Lord 
Rosebery for stating this fact. 

87. Pall in. a. See simple senses and In, 

2867 yml. R. Agric.Soc. III. 11. 595 A fence, .to prevent 

any person from falling in. 2887 Stevenson Talk^- Talkers 
ii. in Mem, <5‘ Portraits 277 He was all fallen away and 
fallen Jn ; crooked and shrunken. Mod. Her eyes have 
fallen in. 

b. Of a building, etc. : To drop to pieces to- 
wards the interior or inwardly. iransf. Of a cliff* 
To drop in fragments into the sea. 

2729 De Foe Crttsoe v. (1840) I. 94 Thinking that the top 
of my Cave was falling in. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar Wake/. 
xxii, Part after part [of the root] continuing to fall in. 2810 
Shelley Zastrozzi i. Almost at the same instant the roof 
fell in. 1820 Milman Hist, yervs xvi. (1878) 402 During 
the night, the wall suddenly fell in with a terrific noise. 
x86g Phillips Vesuv. iii. 68 The whole crater top fell in. 

c. Of the month : To recede, 

2704 Lend. Gaz. No. 4031/4 His Mouth falls in. 

f d. To make one’s way in, accidentally or 
otherwise ; to rush in with a hostile intention. 
iransf Of the sea. Also of a ship : To take a 
course (to laud). Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Dan. xui.26 Forsolheseruaunles of thehous 
fellen yn by the posterne. 2533 Coverdale 2 Satn. xxvii. 
IO Achis spake : Whitherfell ye in to daye? 2697 Dampier 
Voy. (1698) 1. 247 They., fell in amonga company of Spanish 
soldiers, .who immediately fired at them. *715 Land. Gaz. 
No. 5374/1 A large Boat . . fell in amongst them, and took 
one Boat. vjfiAnsotCs Voy.\\.\\. 137 This ship., had fallen 
in to the nortn%vard of the Island. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
IV. 1268 These are covered by islands in the offing, so that 
no sea can fall in to hurt a ship. 

'I* e. To strike in, interpose a plea. Ohs. rare. 

<2 2642 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon, iv. (1642) 291 Nicolaus 
. .purposed to fall in for Herod in his plea against Syllasus. 

f. To happen, occur, take .place. Also to ap- 
pear (in a narrative). Now rare. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ii. (Arb.) 00 Continue on till 
an other like distance fall in. 2654 H. L'Ectrance Chas. I 
(1655) 75 What became of those lesuites will fall jn after- 
ward. a 2713 Burnet Orun Time II, 263 An accident fell 
in . . which took off much from Oates’s credit. 2883 Steven- 
son Treasure Isl. iv.xvii. (1886) 139 The report fell in at the 
same instant. 

g. Mil. To get into line, take one s place in the 
ranks. 


2730 R. Paltock Peter Wilkins II. ix. 73 Nasgig. . gave 
Orders for the whole Body, .to fall in behind me. 2842 
Lever C. O'Malley Jxv. 306 ‘ Fall in, fall in there lads ! ' 
resounded along the line. rr-t 

iransf. 28x5 Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) II. 21 The 
ministers, .must fall in at every procession, 

h. irajts. To form (troops) in line ; to parade. 
2860 Russell Diary India{gih thous.) II. 311 , 1 fell them 

[Sepoys] in against the wall. 2888 J. H. Parke in H. hi. 
Stanley Darkest Africa (2890) I. xix. 464 Stanley fell m all 
the men. xSfe Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 3/2 The marines were 
fallen in for rifle drill. 

i. dial. To meet, become acquainted, Cf. 90 a. 


2808 R. Anderson Cnmhld. Ball. (1S19) 263 Fifty shwort 
years hae flowm owre us, Sin' furst ive feJJ in at the fair. 

j. To agree. Of things : To fit in. Ofpersons: 
To concur in an arrangement. 

2681 H. More Exp. Dan. 230 So handsomelj’ do all things 
fall in and agree together. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. 
from^ 2689, 300 In 1871 British Columbia. .also fell in on 
condition of a railway being built to join them with the 
eastern colonies. 

+ k. To make up a quarrel, become reconciled. 
Obs. Cf. Fall out. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. 4 * Cr, in. 1,212 Pand. Sheele none of 
him, they two are twaine. Hcl. Falling in after falling out, 
may make them three. 2^73 Goldsm, Stcofs to Cong. n. j. 
They fall in and out ten times a day. 

’1*1. To give way, yield. Obs. rare~'^. 

2W7 Pepys Diary 27 Nov., The King is now fallen in, and 
become a slave to the Duke of Buckingham. 

- m. To come to an end, terminate. Of a debt: 
To become due. Of a fund ; To become avail- 
able. Of land, houses, etc, : To come again into 
the owner’s disposition at the end of a lease. Of 
a lease : To run out. 

2796 Morse Amcr. Geog, II. 379, 600 millions of debt had 
fallen im 1834 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. ii. 258 Colleges 
are. .taking up their bad leases, and, when the lands fall in, 
-will probably let them to respectable tenants. 2883 Law 
Rep. 30 Chanc. Dxv. 18 The claim, .would bind those assets 
when they fell in. 1887 Besant Katharine Regina i, The 
inheritance fell in. 280X Pictorial World 7 ^lar. 295/2 The 
leases of a rookery in Bermondsey fell in. 

88 . To fall in for. To come in for, get, incur. 
2853 yrftl. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. ii. 465 Those pigs having 
flourished most which had fallen in for the lion’s share. 
2864 Trollope Small House at Allington xvi,^ I did not 
mean to fall in for this ’ said Crosbie to himself. 


89. To fall in upon. To come iif07t unex- 
pectedly; to drop in upon or visit by chance. 

2793 Mrs. E. Parsons Woman as she should be III. 99 His 
creditors all fell in upon him. 2888 B. W. Richardson Son 
of a Star 11 , iii. 29 To fall in upon his generals and see 
the encampments suddenly and without notice.. is the very 
thing that suits his versatile humour. x8oo Cetitury Mag. 
228/r, I am always glad when any one falls in on me like 
you have to-night. 

90. To fall in with. a. To come upon by 
chance, light upon, meet with, get into company 
with. Also, y To arrive at (land), 

i594 Shaks. Rich. HI, ni. v. 52 After he once fell in with 
hlistresse Shore. 2697 Dampier Voy. {1698) I. 472 We fell 
in with a smah woody fsfand. 2748 Ausons Voy, i. vn. gz 
We had great e.xpectation of falling in with Pizarro's squad- 
ton. 1780 CoxE Russ. Disc. 26 Pos.sibly the time is not far 
distant when some of the Ru.ssian adventurers will fall in 
with that coast. 2793 Hist, in A nn, Reg, 30 A Polish corps 
.. fell in with the main body of. the Russians. 2833 Ht. 
Martineau Cinnamon 4* P. i. s “rhey fell in with no other 
vessel till they came in sight of the shore. 

b. To drop into the views of, agree with (a 
person) ; to make common cause or side with. 

2642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. v. xili. 409 He falls in with 
all his neighbours that fall out. 1708 Swift Sacramental 
Test in Misc. (1711) 333 The Number of Prpfest Dissenters 
. .was. .something under a Dozen, and.. Thirty others, who 
were expected to fall in with them. *782 Hist. Eur, in 
Arm, Reg. 144/1 Those under its influence continually fell 
in with, .the French party. ^ 

c. To accede to or comply with (a proposal), 
join in (a project). 

2711 Addison No. 223 F4 Leontine.. was.. prevailed 
upon to fall in with the Project. 28x6 Chalmers Let. in 
Z^(i85i) II. 31 Falling in with such arrangements .. as 
your natural superiors expect you to concur in, 2879 F. W. 
Robinson Cenvard Conscience in. ix, Sir John did not fall 
in with this suggestion. 

d. To harmonize with, suit, match. Of a point, 
period of time, etc. : To coincide with. 

2662 Stillingfl. Orig.Sacr. i. vi. § 3 The reign of Adrastus 
atSicyon falls in with that of AtreusandThyestesat Argi or 
Mycenae. 2712 J. James tr. Lc Blond's Gardening 100 The 
Track.. of the circular Segments, with which the Tracing- 
Point ought to fall in exactly. ^1728 Newton Chrojwl. 
Atnendedyi, 354 His 20th year fell in with the 4th year ofSsd 
Olympiad. 2739 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. in. 239 Nothing 
could fall in more perfectly with her views concerning 
Scottish affairs. 2867 Freeman Nor7n. Cong. (1876) I. App. 
677 It falls in exactly with his conduct directly after. 

e. To agree, concur with (an opinion, the opin- 
ion of) ; to conform to ; to humour. Also, To 
unite, join with. 

2699 Bentley PhaL zoo With this opinion all those fall in, 
who assert that Comedy is more recent than Tragedy. 2703 
Berkeley Commonpi, i?^’. Wks. IV. 459 Hobbs in some de- 
gree falls in with Locke. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 
Those.. generally fall in with the popular opinion, xw 
Trollope Framley P. i. 3 He fell in with the views of his 
patroness. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Char. iv. loi How 

pleasantly he fmis in with their several natures and qualities. 

91. Pall off. a. See simple senses and Off. 

2400 Caxton Eneydos xxxii. 121 The wax . . b^anne to 
melte and the feders to falle of. 2583 Hollyband ^ 

Fior .1 Put thy sacchell over thy arme, that it Ml not oi. 
1611 Bible Ac/s xii. 7 His chaines fell off from his hand^ 
1683 Bornet tr. Mm's WoA'o(i685)i6s Who does not see 
that the Frauds .. would all fall offi 1803 'g 

(1806) 1 . 16 The mask of universal philanthnyyhMfal^no 

1830 7 'aifs Mag. XVII. The drunkards Wl off^leep. 

b. To drop off in position ; to step aside or back, 
withdraw. Also/^. f To rerall .an on"- . 

1613 Shaks-A'ok. viii, IV. I. 64 The.. Lords, and^Lad^e^ 
haqin^ brought the Queene lo a ilmer ii ii 

distence from her. i63« Massircer Basl.f. l-mr ii. ii, 
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Sweet youth, fall off. ' 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc, 1. vi. 58 
You have just reason . . to fall off from the bargaine. X710 
Steele Tatler ^ o. 247 f 5 When you had consented to his 
Offer, if he fell off, you would call him a Cheat. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist lii, 'ITiey fell off, one by one . . the street 
was left to solitude. 

c. Naiit, Of a vessel : To fail to keep her head 
to the wind ; to refuse to answer the helm. Rarely 
trails. To let (a vessel) veer from the wind. 

• 1692 in Caf)t, SvtWis Seatnarts Cram. I. xvi. 76 In keeping 
the Ship near the Wind, these terms are used. . Fall not off, 
*Veer no more, keep her to. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 22 She 
would fall off 2 or 3 Points from the Wind. 1750 in Blanck- 
LEY Naval Expositor s. v. Fall. 1841 Dana Seamans 
Manual xiL 74 Let her have a plenty of helm, to come to 
and fall off freely with the sea. 

d. Naut, To separate, part company ; to move 
away, deviate. Of a coast-line : To trend away. 

: 163* J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 64 The Prince . . 
fell off with a contrary wind to Fermentera. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner s May.i. 20 Starboard give hot fire until he fall 
off. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I, i. 14 The shore falls off 
to the westward towards Cromer. 179S Nelson in Nicolas 
Disp. II. 13 As the Ship fell off, [I] gave her our whole 
broadside. 1892 En^;. Illustr. Ma^. IX. 555 The vessel fell 
off from her course. 

e. Of lovers or friends ; To part company, be- 
come estranged, draw off. Of subjects : To revolt, 
withdraw from allegiance. 

15x3 More Rich. Ill in Grafton Chron. II, 787 Whose 
hart she perceyved more fervently set then to fall of for a 
worde. 1596 ShAks. x Hen. IV., i. in. 03 Revolted Morti- 
mer? He neuer did fall off. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
1046 Like as those which purposed love, when they fall off, 
call for their tokens backe againe. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 30 
-What cause Mov’d our Grand Parents, .to fall off From their 
Creator. 17x1 Addison Spect. No. 179 Pi Were I always 
Grave, one half of my Readers would fall off from me. 1721 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 131 The duke of Saxony fell 
off, and fought against them, 1888 B. W. Rich.srdson Son 
of a Star III. xiv. 254 He sees the. .people falling off from 
the king. 

f. To decrease in amount, intensity, or number,* 
to diminish. 

x6os Shahs. Lean. ii. 126 Lone codes, friendship falls 
off, I3rothers dluide. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-JV. Pass. 
II. 31 It was the Season of the Year for the Tides to fall off. 
x8z7 O. W. Roberts Ceulr. Amer. 271 Towards evening ., 
the breeze began to fall off. 1833 ^Iacaulay Life ^ Lett. 
(1883) I. 304 The publishers, .tell him that the sale is falling 
off. 1842 L Howard Cycle of Seasons ig The rain now 
fhlls off again. 1890 LonpnatCs Mag. July 241 The demand 
for porcelain had much fallen off. 

g. To decline in health, vigour, interest, etc. ; 
to degenerate. Said also of health, interest, etc. 

1709 Adoiso.v Taller No. 148 f 2 hlany great Families are 
insensibly fallen off from the Athletick Constitutions of their 
Progenitors. 1802 T, Beodoes HygiUa vii. 38 The patient 
fell off in flesh. xBzs Sfiellev Lett. fr. Italy 22 Oct., The 
‘ Jungfrau von Orleans ' of Schiller,— a fine play, if the fifth 
act did not fall off. 1848 Dickens Domhey xxvii, * We have 
fallen off deplorably ^ said Mr. Carker. 1890 G. Gissikg 
Emancipated II. i. xUi. 100 Her. .health began to fall off. 

92, Pall on, f a. See i f and On. 

*535 Coverdale Matt. xiv. 15 Y® night falleth on. 

D. To come with violence ; to make an attack, 
join battle, {absol. of 64 b.) 

X387 Trevisa Iligden (Rdlls) III. 59 Whan J^e Sabynes fil 
on, /r X400-50 Alexander 2132 pai fall on freschly he fdk 
of j>e cite. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VlII, v. iv. 57 They fell on, 

1 made good my place. 17x6 Lend. Gaz. No. 5473/t Flang- 
iny fell on first with the St. Lawrence. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111.425 The English were impatient to fall on. 

c. To set to work, begin, make a start. Now 
rare ; cf. 99 c, 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Improz). 66 We came to an agree- 
ment. Upon which I fell on, and made it. .Navigable from 
Sturbridge to Kederminster. a x68o Butler Re/n. (1759) 
VIII. 3 All stooil ready to fall on. 1733 Fielding Quix. 
in Eng. Ded., Wit, like hunger, will be with, .difficulty re- 
strained from falling on, where there is great plenty, .of food. 
1890 W. Morris in Eng. Illustr. Mag. July 765 The squall 
falJeth on when the sun hath arisen. 

93. Poll out. a. iiitr. See simple senses and 
Out. 

1577 B. Googe Hereshach's Hush. i. (1586) 39 The rootes 
standyng upwarde that the seede may fall out. 1658 Wills- 
FOBD Natures Secrets 172 There fell out of the x\ir such 
multitudes of .strange.. flies, 1703 Dampier Voy. 111 . 20 
Tho’ several of the Nails or Pegs of the Boat should by any 
.shock fall out. 1772-84 Cook Voy. U79o) IV. 145X The morn- 
ing flood falling out too early. 

b. Jilil. To drop out of one's place in the ranks ; 
to drop behind a marching body. 

1832 Regnl. Instr. Cavalry iii. 60 The Farriers and Band 
fall out. X844 Regul. 4- Ord. elrmy rSo To bring up any 
Man who may have fallen out. 1890 Standard 7 Aug, 5/7 
Some of the men were obliged to fall out from fatigue. 

t C. Mil. To make a sally. Obs. rarg—^. 

1637 Monro Expedition ii. 25 M.ijor John Sinclaire .. not 
having .a hundred Musketiers within the Towne in all, 
ncverlhcle-ssc fell out with fiftic.,and skirmished bravely. 

d. To disagree, quarrel. 

1562 J. Heywood Prw. gf Efigr. (1S67) 76 A\'^han theeues 
fall out, true men come to tncir goode. 1654 Nicholas 
Papers (Camdenl IL 61 The Bp. of Derry and S' Rich. 
Grenville arc fallen extremely out. 1783 Cowper Lett. 

2 Feb., Monarchs. .fall out, and are reconciled just like the 
mc.'incst of their subjects. 1879 M. T. Guest Led. Hist. 
Eng. xvli. 159 'Ihe king and the archbishop soon fell out. 

e. Fall out luith*. to quarrel zvith. Rarely in 
imiirect pass. 

1530 PALSCR. 545/x Fall nat out with your frendes for a 


thing of naught. *542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 259 a, PolUo 
had aforetyme been angr>’e and foule out with Timagenes. 
a x6s9 Osborn Luther Vind. (1673' 403 Falshood is fallen- 
out with for. .Love of Truth. 1771 Fletcher Checks Wks. 
179s IL 213 So preach that those who do not fall out with 
their sins may fall out with thee. ^ 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
iv, So this good woman fell out with her neighbours. 

f. To come by chance into existence, rare. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Lcighv. Poems 1890 VI. 213 

If the Iliad fell out.. By mere fortuitous concourse of old 
songs, Conclude as much too for the Universe, 

g. To happen, chance, occur, arise, come to 
pass. Now chiefly c\ViVi%\-unpers. with subject 
clause. Also, To fall out to be. 

1568 Grafton 'C/ rwH. II, 102 It must needesfall out, that 
he shall have the better, 1598 Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. 
XII. X. (1622) J70 Vologeses thinking there had fell out iust 
occasion of inuading Armenia, .assembleth his power. ^1627 
■Perrot Tithes 51 How often falls it out that a Parishioner 
. .detaines some part or the whole of his tithe. 1650 Baxter 
Saints' R. iii. (1654) 13 If anything fell out amiss. 1688 
Lett. cone. Present St. Italy loi It fell out to be the year 
of Jubily, 1650. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) I. 344/2 

The death of this'great mathematician fell out m the year 
of Rome 542. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, Thus it fell out that 
Biler .. sought unfrequented paths. 

h. To prove to be, turn out. Formerly with adj. 
as compl., or id be ; now only with adverb of manner. 

1570 T. Wilson Demosthenes 4 marg.. As things fall out, 
the common sort judge. 1577 B. Googe Hereshach's Hush. 

I. (1586) 15 b, Such kinde of bargainyn^ .maketh his ac- 
comptes seeldome fall out just, 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 71 God purposed it as it is fallen out. i642_Rocers 
Naaman 369 If there fall out to be any defect therein. 1669 

Mariners Mag. 115 If the Division doth fill out 
even, without any over-plus. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 7 
When Matters so fall out that we cannot attend to Mercy 
and Sacrifice both, 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xiv. 
130 The chronicler tells how things fell out. 

f i. To fall out in : to burst out in, to begin. 

a 1555 Latimer Serm. ^ Rem. (1845) 97 Zachary . . fell out 
in praising of God. 

fj. 7"c fall out Upon*, to result from. Ohs. 

1665 J. Spencer^ Vulg, Prophecies 88 Fatal events have 
fallen out upon vain prophecies. 

94. Pall out of. a. See simple senses and Out. 

i;z34o Cursor M. 1226^ heading {foivd.\ Ihesus raisid a 

dede childe fallin out of a loft, c 1400 Lanfrane's Ciritrg. 
93 pare schal falle out of him pecis gobelmele. 1563 Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 68 b, Quicksilver hath divers times fallen out 
of the clouds. XS79 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) ax He fel out 
ofheauen into Lemnos. 1856 Froude (1858) 1. 

i. 62 The people.. were falling out of archery practice, ex- 
changing It for similar amusements. 1885 Manch. Even. 
Nexvs 6 July 2/2 Land has fallen out of cultivation, 
t b. To make a raid from, Obs, rare“-K 

*535 Coverdale 2 Kings v. a There had men of warre 
fallen out of Syria, and carted awaye a litle damsel. 

c. Mil. (Cf. 93 b.) 

X824 Scots Redgauntlet xv, Do you fall out of the line, 
and wait here with me. 1859 Jephson Brittany xiv. 234 
The men piled arms and fell out of the ranks. 

d. To fall out of lease : to cease to be held on 
lease. 

1841 yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. IL n. 154 Farms which fell out 
of lease. 

95. Pall over. a. See simple senses and Over. 
b. Sc. To go to sleep, f c. To go over to (the 
enemy). 

*595 Shaks. Tohn iii. i. 127 Dost thou now fall ouer to my 
foes? 1694 Acc, Sev, Late Voy. n.'(i7ii) 32 The Waves . . 
fall over with dashing and foaming. 1820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. I. 466 The moment I'.fe is extinct, it [a whale] 
always falls over on its side. 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 

II. V, Ellen Heskeih. .wakened me — I had just fallen over. 

96. Pall short, a. Of supplies ; To give out, 
fail, become insufficient. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711] 106 Their [foxes’] Food 
falls but short there. 274^ Anson's Voy. Ji. ii, 137 Apprehen- 
sions of our provisions falling short. 

• b. Of a shot, etc. : Not to leach the mark 
aimed at. 

1793 Hostc in Nicolas Dist>. Nelson I. 329 note. The Fort 
fired at us, but their balls fell short. 1848 J. Grant Ad">. 
of Aide’de-C. xxxi, The bombs fell short. 

+ c. cllipt. for Fall short of finding*, to miss. 

r688 Busyas Heavenly Foot/na/i (1886) 17L Be sure thou 
wilt fall short the way at last, 

97. Pall short of. a. To fail to reach or ob- 
tain (an object, wages, etc.) ; to fail in performing 
(one’s duty). 

1590 Sir J. Smvth Disc. IVeapons 21 h, The matches., 
fall.. short of the pannes and powder. 2629 tr. Herodian 
(1635) III The souldiers falling short of their hopes were 
extremely offended. 1793 Smeaton Edystonc L. § 101 The 
workmen should on no occasion fall short of the common 
wages of the country. 1890 H. S. Merriman Suspense II. 
V. 114 He fell lamentably short of his duty. 

b. To fail of atftiining to (a certain amount, 
degree, level, or standard) ; not to reach the same 
amount, etc. as. Also f To fall short to. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. vi. iii. 5 They fall too short of our fraiJe 
reckonings. 1630 R. yohtison's Kingd. ^ Commw. 88 They 
, .will fall short to our expectation. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Saer. ii. iv. § i Tlie other Prophets fell so much short of 
Moses. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1^81 1 . 202 They fell short of 
the number they told us of. lyxx Addison Sped . No. 61 P s 
Though they excel later Writers in Greatness of Genius, 
they fall short of them in Accuraci’ 1746 Hervey Medit. 
{x8i8' 1x3 A felicity that never falls short of the very perfec- 
tion of elegance. 1845 McCulloch Taxation in. iii. (18521 
467 The income . . fell greatly short of the expenditure. - 


98. Pall through. To break down, come to 
nought, fail, miscarry, •p Rarely of persons. 

• 1781 G. R. Clark in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) HI- 

• 524 Should we fall through in our present plans . . the Con- 

.sequences will be fatal. 1879 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. iv. 
-ix. 106 The charge seems to have fallen through, x8^ 
Manch. Exam. 22 May 5/1 The proposed amalgamation 
fell through. • • . 

99. Pall to. fa. Analytical form of ME. 
tof alien to happen, occur. Obs. 

C.1400 Destr. Troy 2719 No man , . ferd is of fortune till it 
falle to. 

b. Of a gate, etc. : To shut automatically. 

1889 Maautens Sin of y. Avelingh I. i. x. 130 The oaken 

door, fell to behind them, 

c. To set to work, make a beginning ; esp. to 
begin eating ; also, to come to blows. (Cf. 66 d, e.) 

1593 Shaks. Rich. IT, v. v. 98 My Lord, wilt please 3'ou 
to fall too? 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. loi. Let 
us fall too, and consider of some good things to advance 
the Woollen Sfanufactures. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes i\. 
We fall-lo upon these dainties. 1865 Parkman Champlain 
iii. (1875) 223, I have seen our cure and the minister .. fall 
40 with their fists on questions of faith. x886 Tip Cat xv, 
199 Dick, finding a spare rake, fell to and worked with a will. 

f 100. Pall together, a. Of the eyes : To 
close, b. To collapse; contract, shrink up. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16762 + 75 (Cott.)To-gederfeU his eghen. 
1654 N\\v\'\x>cviZooiomia73 Hetelleth him. .that the Brain 
is fallen close together. 

c. Fall together by the ears : see Eati i d. 

Phrase-key. (The prepositional combinations In X, 
and the adverbial combinations in XI, are not included.! 

Fall pres. coup, (fair, foul f, f. what can, etc.) 46 d ,* fall 
a prey, sacrifice, victim 24; f. about a person’s ears 28; 
f. among thieves 35 a lyC at the crest 15 ; f. calm 10 b dead 
23 ; f. due 40a ; ^ from a person, his mouth 6; yC he:r 40 b; 
f. in age 7 b ; in flesh 14 ; f. in (one’s) heart 34 ; yC in love 
38 b ; y^ in pieces 27 ; yC in two 27 b ; yC into error, sin 25 b ; 
J. into (a person’s) heart, mind 34 ; ^ on (one's) face, knees 
20 ; on a sword 19 c ; yC out of flesh 14 ; f. profit 46 c ; 
f. to be 40, 47;yi to earth, ground i, i9;yfto (one’s* lot, 
share 31.; f. to mould, to pieces, powder 27 ; to (one’s) 
rifle 230; f. to (one)self 36; yC to (one’s) share 31; let 
fall 4. 


t FaTlable, u. Obs. Also 6 -ibie. [f. Fali* 
V . + -ABLE.] Capable of falling, liable to fall, 

1^8 Hall Chron. 277 b, The feble foundation of this fallible 
buildyng. *577 tr. Bullinger's (1592) 487 Unlesse 

God had made man fall-able, there had beene no prai.^e of 
his workes or vertue, a 1636 Br. Hall Rem. IVhs. (1660) 
37X ^^an, as he was creabloi, fallable, saveable. 

t Falla 'ce, sb. Obs. Forms: 4-5 fallas, 5 
.falaoe, 4-7 fallace. [a. "P.fallace, ad. l..falldcia, 
{, fallax ; see ne.vt,] 

1. Deception, trickery, falseboocl; deceitfulness ; 
an instance of the same ; «* Fallacy i, 2. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3664 (Cott.) ,If mi fader hat e.s now blind 
Mai mi fallace oght vnderfind. 2588 ^yYCLlF Matt. xUi. 22 
.The fallace of ritches.ris stranguikh the word. 1483 Ca.v- 
TON G. de la Tour H iv, The fallaces and vanytees of the 
world. _ 2599 Rakluyt Voy, II. ir. 73.Lyes and fallaces that 
they did wnce. a 2634 CHAmKH A^honsns Plays 1873 111. 
2^ Nay without fallace they have several Beds. 

2. A sophistical argument ; *s'Fallacy 3. 

2532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 637/2 A goodly false 
foolishe fallace. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xiv. § 6 
Socrates, .hath exactly expressed all the fourmes of oblcc- 
tion, fallace arid redargution. 

tFallaxe, «• Oh. rare — '-, [a. OV. fallace, 

ad. X,. fallax fallaci-), {. failure to deceive.] 
= Fallacious. 


^393 I'ANGL. P. PI. C. xvti. 231 Freres. .ileuen motifs 
Tneny tymes insolibles and fallaces. 

t FallaciToquence. Obs.-^ [ad. L. fa/la- 
ciloquentia, f. falldd- (see prec.) + loquentia tall.* , 
ing: see -ENCE.] Deceitful speech. 

2656-81 in Blount Glossogr, 1722-61 in Bailey. 

t FallacMoquent, a. Ubs.-^ [f. h. falldd 
(see Fc^llace) -i- loquent-e/n, pr. pple. of loquT to 
speak.] Speaking deceitfully. *730-6 la Bailey. 
Fallacious (faDi-Jss), a. [f. L. falldda (see 
Fallacy) + -ous. Q^.Y. fallacicux. In early use 
it appears with sense derived from that of the sb. ; 
subsetjuently (in accordance with the usual tendency 
of adjs. in -acious) it came to be taken as the re- 
presentative of L.y^r//aA'.] 

1. Of an argument, syllogism, etc. : Containing a 
fallacy. 

2509 Hawes Past, Picas, xi. x.x, Seven .sophyms full hard 
and fallacyous Thys ydre.used in preposicion Unto the 
people. 2651 BsxiHK lnf. Bapt. 228, I undertake to prove 
every Argument of his . * to be vain and fallacious, 2788 
Reid Aristotle's Log. v. §3. 116 Such fallacious .syllogisms 
are considered in this treatise. 2864 Bowen Logic ix. 294 
Those fallacious reasonings which are correct in form. 

2. fa. Of persons: Deceitful lobs.), b. Of 
things : Deceptive, misleading. 

a. *663 Cowley The Complaint viii, Teach me not then, 

O thou fallacious Muse, The Court.. t’acciise. 27^ Burke 
Late State Nat. Wks. 1842 I. 82 This author., is only 
slovenly and inaccurate, and not fallacious. 

b. ' 1651 Dices New Disp. r 305 A fallacious w'ord, signify- 
ing contr.-iry to what it pretends. 2772-84 Cook Voy.\i7(p) 
VL2024 A very fallacious method of judging, 2856 Froude 
Hist. Eug. (1858) 11. x. 434 No evidence is more falKicious 
than that which rests upon isolated facts. 

3. That causes disappointment ; mocking e.vpecta- 
tion, delusive. ... 
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■ FALLIBLE. 


. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1046 That fallacious' Fruit. 1741 
Middleton Cicero II. x. 385 False and fallacious hopes. 
1877 Sparrow .StfWL i. ii Nor is it a deceitful joy. .a falla* 
cious peace. 

Fallaciously ativ. [f. as prec. + 

-LY 2 .j In a fallacious manner. 

• 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. Pref., We,. promise no 
disturbance or reoppose any pen that shall fallaciously re- 
fute us. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi, § 5. 139 That our senses 
fallaciously represented them [heat, colour, etc.] as being in 
bodies, Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Law Rc/>. 28 Chanc. 
Div. 15 It is often fallaciously assumed that [etc.]. 

Fallaciousness (fa!ci-/usnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NJiSS.] The quality or fact of being fallacious. 
1681 H. Monc Ex/. Pan. 34 The. .fallaciousness of the 
Greek Nation. 175* Johnson No. 203 ? 2 Every 

one has. .detected the fallaciousness of hope. 1847 Hare 
y/ci. Faith 44 The groundlessness and fallaciousness of a 
proposition. 

t Falla*city. Ohs. [ad. L fallacitdt’-em^vt.oi 
state f. fallax : see Fallace «.] Fallaciousness. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, iir. 190 The old. .Aphorism of. . 
Nature’sobsqurity..theSenses fallacity. 1773 Obsn'v. State 
Poorj\^ However consistent this specious reasoning may be 
with, .justice, its fallacity will not escape detection. 

Fallacy (fie lasi). Forms : 5-7 falaoy(e, 6-7 
fallaoie, f7 fallsoie), 7- fallacy, [ad. 'L. fallacia, 
n. of quality f. fallax deceptive : see F.«^lace a. 
First in 1 5th c. replacing the older Fallace r/n] 
fl. Deception, guile, trickery; a deception, trick; 
a false statement, a lie. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 67 Ha reynart how wel can 
ye your falacye and salutacion doon. 1607 TorsELL/v?«r:^ 
Beasts (1673) 159 Then make Ihey a narrow bridge covered 
with earth.. that the beasts may dread no fallacy. 1671 
Milton P. R. 1. 155 Winning bv Conquest what the first 
man lost By fallacy surprized. ^740 Fielding Tom yones 
XVI. ix, Her utter detestation of all fallacy. 

2 . fa. Deceitfulness b. Deceptiveness, 

aptness to mislead, unreliability. 

1641 J. Johnson {title). The Academy of Love, describing 
the Folly ofyounge Men and the Fallacy of Women. 1654 
Whitlock Zootovtia 220 Let us not affirm their existence, 
and on on the Fallacies of Sense. ’ c x8oo K. White Ran. 
(^337) 381 The fallacy of human friendship. 1849 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc, x,\v, 264 A consciousness of 
the fallacy of our senses. 

■ 3 . A deceptive or misleading argument, a sophism. 
In Logic es/. a flaw, material or formal, which 
vitiates a syllogism ; any of the species or types to 
which such flaws are reducible. Also, sophistical 
reasoning, sophistry. 

Not in Wilson’s Logic (1552) which has Mecelpt’, *de- 
ceiptfulness as the equivalent of /dllacia in this sense. 

1563 Turner 11. 100 a, It is a false fallacle.. to argue 
from a parte to the hole. x6is Brinsley Lud. Lit. xvii. 
(1627) 808 To helpe to answer the subtiltles or fallacies. 
a x65s J. Goodwin Filled iv. the Spirit (1867) 160, I shall 
..proceed 10 shew the fallacies and other weaknesses of 
those pretences. *776 Adam Smith /F. N. 11. iv. I. 357 The 
fallacy which seems to have misled those gentlemen. 1684 
tr. Loize's Logic 284 The commonest fallacy is ambiguity of 
the middle term. 

4 . A delusive notion, an error, esp. one founded 
on false reasoning. Also, the condition of being 
deceived, error. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ix. ii. 188 He entertaine the free’d 
\Gtobe ed. offer’d] fallacie. 165$ Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xiii. 75 
We being then thus obnoxious lo fallacy in our apprehensions 
and judgments. 2735-^ Bouingdroke On Parties Ded. 22 
When They cannot impose a Fallacj’, endeavour, .to hinder 
Men from discerningaTruth. 1825 Svd. Smith IFA-s. (1859) 

II. 59/2 A vast number of absurd and mischievous fallacies. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 413 In adducing the 
authority of Hindu writers in favour of the doctrine, two 
sources of fallacy are discernible. 

5 . Sophistical nature, unsonndness (of argu- 
ments); erroneousness, delusiveness (of opinions, 
expectations, etc.). 

2777 Priestley Disc. Philos. Uccess. Pref. 30, I was 
. enabled to see the fallacy of most of the arguments. 1835 
M‘‘Culloch Pol. Econ. ir. 158 The returns under the popu- 
lation acts have shown the fallacy of these opinions. 1850 
Prescott Peru II. 193 Expectations of wealth, of which 
almost every succeeding expedition had proved the fallacy, 
b. Proneness to err, fallibility. Obs. rare. 

1652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. A’«^. ii. xxvii. (1739) 120 Find- 
ing the fallacy of the infallible Chair, he hearkens unto other 
Doctors. 17^ Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <5* /Fr//. (1832) 

III. 87 Experience has taught me a sincere faith in the 
fallacy of human opinions. 

6. Comb., as fallacy-monger. 

2849 CoBDEN Speeches 10 When the revolutions broke out, 
these fallacy-mongers exclaimed. 

Fallage (fg-ledg). [f. Fall v. + -age.] The 
action or process of falling or cutting do^vn trees. 

2883 Mayne Reid in N. V. Tribune May, The fallage is 
not ail done at the same time. 

Fal-lal (fedjlce*!, fsel®'!),. sh. and a. Also 
fallol. [One of the many reduplicating formations 
expressing the notion of something trivial or gaudy ; 
cf. hiick-kttack, getu-gaio. The suggestion may 
bave been given by Falbala.] A. sb. 

1 . A piece of finery or frippery, a showy adorn- 
ment in dress. Chiefly pi. 

a 2706 Evelyn (Fairholt), His dress has bows and fine fal- . 
lalls. 27x8 Mrs. Centlivre Bold Stroke /or Wife ii, And 
thou do'st really think those Fallals becometh thee? *775 
T. Sheridan Art Reading 88 One of their painted Cour- 
tezans, adorned with fripperies and fallals. 2816 Scott 


I Old Mortal, xxxix, It was an idle fancy, .to dress the honest 
I auld man in thae expensive faMalls that he ne’er wore in his 
I life. - x86i Sala Dutch Piet. viii. 121 New bonnets .. and 
; similar feminine fallals. 

2 . dial. Affectation in manner, fussy show of 
. politeness. 

1879 Miss Jackson .yAm/yA. IPord-hk., *I canna believe a 
word 'e says ’e’s so much fallal about 'im/ 1887 S. Cheshire 
Gloss., ‘ He's too much fallol about him to pleease me,’ 

3 . « Fa-la. 

. 1864 Reader 17 Sept. 364 The slow dance with its 'fa!-Ial ’ 
burthen. 

•f B. adj. Affected, finicking, foppish. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa I. xlii. 291 Humouring his 
old fal-lal taste. 1768 ^Iad. D’Ardlay Early Diary 17 
July, I was so sick of the ceremony and fuss of these fall 
lall people I x8x8 Scott Hrt. Mult, xxv. Your cockups and 
your fallal duds. 

fb. absoK To be a UUle upon ike fai-laT. to 
border on the affected, 

*754 Richardson Grandhon V. xvi, The lady is a little 
upon the fallal. 

Fallalery (fcel|l£e*leri), [f, prec. sb. -f-ERT.] 
Tawdry finery, gaudy ornament. 

*®33 Hood Public Dinner ii. Dames in the gallery, All 
dressed in fallallery. 1891 G. Meredith One 0/ our Con- 
querors I, IV. 65 Dancing and flirting and fal-Iallerj’. 

Fallalish. (fieliliedi/), a. rare. [f. I'al- 
LAL a. -b -ISH,] Somewhat fal*].al. Hence Tal- 
la’llshly adv. 

*754 Richardson Grandison (2781) Y. xllii. 274 An old 
soul, whose whole life has been out one dream, a Jiitle fal- 
lal-ishly varied. 

t Falla*tiotl. Obs. Forms : 6-7 fallacian, 
-ion, fallation. [Formation not quite cle.ar; f. 
Fallacy or its source, the ending being confused 
with -ATioN ; or f. Fallacious, on the analogy of 
snspiciousy suspicion^ ^F'allacy 3. 

a 1568 Asciiam Scholent. 11. (Arb.I 23a Tomitanus . . hath 
expressed euerie fallacion in Aristotle, with diuerse examples 
out of Plato. 1588 Fraonce Lawiers Log. t. iv. s6b, Fal- 
lacians bee eyther in the woord or in the reason. x6io 
Healey St, Aug. Citie 0/ God 309. 

t Fa*ll-away, sb. Obs. [f. vbl. phrase fall 
away : see Fall v. 79.] One who falls away from 
religion ; an apostate. 

1683 Barrae Fig-tree (iCZst) x<n It is impossible 

for those Fall-a*ways to be renewed again unto repentance, 
t Fa'llaic, sb. Obs. [a. h. fallax, neut. of fallax 
deceptive, f.y^//<^nf to deceive.] « Fallacy. i 

1530 Palsgr. 218/2 Fallaxe or desceyt,y5x/<Trz. 1583 Foxb 
A. 4* M. 750, I answer to thargument, whych I do deny as 
a fallax. a i^zZ F. Greville Sidney viii. (1652) 104 That 
ever-betraying Fallax of undervaluing our enemies. 1669 
Sturmv Mariners Mag. Cijb. 
tFalla'xity. Obs, [f.'L. fallax x see Fallace 
a. and -iTY.] « Fallacy. 

0x840 J, Smyth Lives Berkeleys{iZZ:^ II. 226 Great deceit, 
fallaxuy and crafty waies. 

Fa*ll-back, sb. For the stress on this and 
similar words, cf. Bbeak-down. [f. vbl. phrase 
fall hack \ see Fall z', 80.] 

a. Something upon which one n\ay fall back; 
a reserve, b, A falling back, depression. 

*85* /rnl. R. Agric, Soc. XII. ir. 402 It is. .advisable, .to 
provide a * fall-back', or adjacent stubble field into which 
the flock may retire at pleasure. 1053 Kane GriunelC Exp. 
xxi. (2856) 262 He would leave the Marj'. .to serve as a fall- 
back in case we should lose our vessels. 289s Pall Mall G. 

26 Feb. 2/1 You will have occasional months of falJ-back, 
but that will in time be made up, and every quarter will 
show a steady increase. 

tFa’ll-door. Obs. rare. [f. Fall + Door, 
after Flemish valdeure.'\ A trap-door. 

i48t CKKreni Reynard{Axh.)2q And thcr stode a faldore 
by, and we clymened ther up. .and they that laye nexte the 
fyre cryden that the valdore was open. 

Fa'll-down, a. [f. vbl. phrase fall down: see 
Fall v. 84.] That falls down, turned over. 

2829 Marryat F. Mildniay -kvxCx, Reappeared ina. .fall- 
down collar. 1882 Uni/. Reg.in Nosy List Coat. 

— Blue cloth, double-breasted, fall-down collar. 

.FclUen {frVxi), ppl.a. For forms see Fall v. 

1 . Th.Tt has come dotvji or dropped from a high 
position. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1214 White as snowe falle newe. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plaeits IV. 154 Two distinct species grow 
..on the fallen branches of trees. 2^9 Sk. Nat. Hist., 
Mammalia IV. 27 Fallen acorns constitute the food of the 
dormouse. 

b. Fallen-stars Sc. : (see quot.). 

1808 Jamieson, Fallett stars . . Tremclla Nostoe, Linn. ; 
a gelatinous plant, found in pastures&c. after rain. Ibid. s.v., 
Sea Fallen Stars . . an animal thrown on the sea-shore in 
summer and autumn ; Medusa arquorea, Linn. 

2 . Of the sun : Having set. rare. 

•^1892 Tennvson Foresters i. iii, The long bright d.ay is 
done, And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 

3 . Of flesh, etc. : Shrunken, emaciated. Fallen 
fleece : see qnot. 3892. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack{xZicdis&x Her fallen flesh plumped 
up. 1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. xxx. 98 The old lines 
appearing strong in the. .fallen cheeks. x8^ Labour Cont- 
viission Gloss. "No. 8 Fallen Fleeces. Fleece, wool, or 
mohair, taken from the dead carcases of sheep, &c., and, 
therefore, diseased. 

4 . That has been laid low, or brought to the 
ground. Also ahsol, of men. lit. and fig. 


. Donne (1652)93 Falne Okes the Axe doth 

into Timber hew. 1^74 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) I, 283 
T he branches of the fallen forest. 1819 Mrs. Hemans Abeti. 
cerrage 56 There bleed the fallen, there contend the brave/ 
0:1835 — Marius 82 Midst fallen palaces she sits alone 
1871 Freeman Norm. Conq, (i8;6) IV. xvii. 34 The estates 
of the fallen King [Harold], .were, .forfeited. Ibid. 62 The 
fallen gonfanon of Harold. 1878 J.-P. Hopps Jesus v. 21 
His delight was, to lift up the fallen. 

a. In a moral sense: That has lost purity 
or innocence; ruined, A fallen wontanx one who 
has surrendered her chastity, b. ^Vith reference to 
rank, fortune, or dignity; -That has come down 
from high estate. 

- a 1628 F. Greville Poems, Hum. Learning xix, Yea of 
our falne estate the falall staine Is such, as [etc.]. 1645 
Milto.v Tetrarch. Wks. 1738 1. 230 God. .would. .not[haveI 
sent word by Malachi in a sudden fal'n stile. 1682 Lend. 
Gaz. No. x7ti/4 It was contrived by some Discontented 
Antimonarchical Fallen-Angel. 1723 Steele Spect.N0.276 
? t Your Papers with regard to the fallen Part of the Fair 
Sex. 1751 JoKTiN Serm. (1771)!. ii. zr The Messiah was to 
restore fallen roan. 1820 Byron Mar. Faliero ii. i, The. 
once fall’n woman must for ever fall. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, III. 482 The fallen dynasty and tne fallen hierarchy 
were restored. 1875 JowETT/*/rt/ii(ed.2)ni. 71 Philosophy, 
even in her fallen estate, has a d ignity of her own. 

6. Fallen-off', (see Fall z/. 91). 
ifixx Shaks. Cymb. iii. vii. 6 The Legions now In Gallia, 
are Full weake to vndertake our Warres against The falne- 
off Britaines. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) I. 188 
He is. .a faflen-off branch from the good old English tree. 

•tPa’llency. Civil Law. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
fallentia, f. failure to deceive : see -ency.] An in- 
stance of the failure of a rule ; an exception. 

1803 Hayward Answ. to Doleman iv. Lij, Alexander and 
Felinus doe assigne fiue fallencies vnto these rules. i6fe 
Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. I. Pref. 9 Socinus sets down 802 
fallencies, (that’s the word of the law,) concerning the con- 
testation of suits and actions at law. 

Taller (fp'lsj). [f. Fall v.+ssK] 

1 . One who falls, in various senses of the vb. 

f Also with as falter off. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 247 Faflare, or he hat oftjm lyme 
fallythe, cadax. 1577 tr. Bullingeds Decades (1592) 82/Hc 
was accounted . . a faller off from y* true Church of God. 
a 2631 Laud Serm. (1847) 13 Nor are we fallers out of the 
Church, but they fallers off from verily. 2725 Bradley 
Fam, Diet. s.v. Rsdes for buying Horses, It’s a true Mark 
of. .a perpetual Faller. 2890 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 1J2 Six 
riders were brought to grief.. Being experienced fallers, 
however, nothing more serious than bruises resulted. 

2 . A feller of timber. Only dial. 

xZqp Miss Jackson Shro/sh. Word-bk, s.v., The fallers bin 
on Ksridge [Eastridge] coppy agen. 

' 3 . The Hen-harrier [Ciretts cyaneus), 

1885 in SwAiNSON Pros’. Nantes Brit, Birds 132. 

' 1 * 4 . A part of a mill for scouring clothes, etc.: 
(see quot.). Obs. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Itnprov. laq There are Si.x or Eight 
Fallers (or Feet) which are taken and lifted up by the Axle- 
tree. .and so fall down-right into a Box, or Chest, wherein 
the Cloth lyeth. 

6 . The name of various appliances in spinning 
machines. Also attrib. 

x8^r L. D. B. Gordon Art Jrnl. Catat. Gt. Exhih. 
p. vi**/® As the carriage approaches the roller-beam, the 
.spinner gradually raises the faller-wire. 2B79 Cassells 
Tcchn. Bduc. IV. 396/1 Along the top of the spindles stretch 
two wires called the ‘fallers’. 


tZ'allera. Falconry. Obs, rare—^. Also 
7-8 in Diets. fal(l)orn, falera. (See quots.) 

1486 Bk. Si. A/^rtw’rCiija, When yesethatyowre hawkes 
dees wax while : then she has the fallera. 1692-1732 Coles, 
Falorn,/aU-, a disease in hawks known by their white talons. 
zyaz-zBoo Bailey, Fulcra. 

Fallibility (feUbHiti). [f. next + -ity. Cf. 

.faillibiliti^ The state or fact of being fallible ; 
liability to err or to mislead (in mod. usage limited 
lo the former) ; an instance 6f the same. 

Z634 *E. Knott’ in Chillingwortlis Relig. Prof. iv. § 14 
Nothing of the Churches Visibility or Invisibility, Fallibility 
or Infallibility. Z677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. y. i. 13X 
Those Evidences 01 Fact.. have or may have their several 
allays and fallibilities. 2725 Watts Logic ii. ix. 409 Tho’ there 
be a great deal of Fallibility in theTestimony of Men. 2775 
Harris Philos. Arrangem, Wks. (1841) ;353 The JallibiliO’ 
which sometimes attends this method of distinguishing. 1840 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 216 The fallibiJity of judges 
and lawyers. 1859 Mill Liberty i. 18 The fallibility ofwhat 
is called the moral sense. 

Fallible (fm-lib’l), a. Also 6-7 fallable. [ad. 
late L.yh//f^2V/V, f.^//tV^ to deceive : see-BLE. Cf- 
F. faillible. 

The L. word appears in Papias fiith c.) with the active 
sense ‘deceitful’; in late med.L. it has the passive sense 
‘deceivable’.] , . 1. j 

1 . Of persons or their faculties : Liable to be de- 
ceived or mistaken ; liable to err. 


Z430 Lydc. Chron. Troy i. yi, 
fallible. - “ •* ■' ^ -Ji /■ - ' 


often erring in judgment. 2^9 

* ' • Vuihority to which no fallible Body of men 

can have'a Right- 2763 Johnson in Boswell - 

* r. urui- ^.j)j fajj 5 onietvhere. 2855 ^Iilnan^« . 


2638 Penit. Con/, vii. (1657) 13S He is 
ring in judgmei ' 

(1700) 364 An Authority 
an have a Right- 

391 A fallible being win mn * 7.'4c^ntative 

dhr. (1864) V. K. ii. =06 The papd PPTlVh i' pS jSsf'V. 
of fallible man rather than oMhe infalliMe God. 

CoLuss Bl. Rohe I. iii. 14a The5e rebuffs are wholesome 

reminders of his fallible human nature. T ’ LI f 

2 . Of rules, opinions, arguments, etc. ; Liaoie ta 
be erroneous, imreliable. 
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PALLOW. 


^ a 1420^ Hoccleve De Prznc, 2867 This worfdes joye 
is transitone. And the truste on it slipir and fallible. 1534 
More in Ellis Orz^. Ltit. 1. 117 II. 52 The fallible opinion 
..of lightsome chaungeable peple. ^JiSSS Harpsfield 
Divorce Hen. VJII (1878) 164 This ar^ment.. is but a 
fallable argument. x6o^ Shaks, Meas. fir HI. nt. i. X70 Do 
not satisfie your resolution with hopes that are fallible. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. 23 The. .fallible discourses of 
man upon the word of God. 1^7 W. Hubbard Narrative 
II. 1 Uncertain and fallible Reports. 1736 Butler Anal. 

II. viii. 393 The rules . . of preserving health . . are not only 
fallible and precarious, xS^z Herschel Stud. Nat. Pkil. 

III. iii. 286 A slow and painful process if rightly gone into, 
and a very fallible one if only partially executed. 

+ b. Not determinable with certainty. Ohs. rare. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, iii. 166 This Angle of Variation 
being quite fallible, and alwayes variable. 

0. Fallacious, delusive. Ohs. rare. 

, *559 Morwyng Evonym. 176 Suche waters, .make a fallible 
image of youth. 

4 . quasi-^/^ One who is fallible, rare. 

1705 HicKERiNGiLL'/’r'/«/-cr. Wks. fi7i6) 70 She [Queen 
Elizabeth} over-Iiv’d this infallible fallible [Pope Pius V}. 
1846 G. S. Faber Lett. Tractar. Secess. Popery 164 All these 
faliibles are added up together in one sum which shall col- 
lectively constitute the Church. 

Hence PaTlibleness = Fallibility. 

1648 Hammond To Ld. Fairfax 19 The weaknesse and 
falliblenesse of these fewprinciples. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

PaUibly (fe-libli), adv, [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a fallible manner. 

1552 Huloet, Fallably, suhdole. 1638 Chillingw. Reli§;. 
Prot. I. ii. § 94. 87 Why does shee imploy particular Doctors 
to interpret Scriptures fallibly ? 

Palling Fall v. + -ing^.] 

The action of the vb. Fall, 

1 . In intransitive senses. 

^ c 1300 Cursor M. 1854 (Cotl.) Abute hue monetz was J)at 
it stud Wit*outen falling J?at fers fludd. C1340 Ibid. 411 
heading (Fairf.) pe fallinge of lucifer and his felawes. 
a 1430 Knt, dc la Tour ii She. .in her fallyng cried helpe 
on our lady. 1533-^ Act zs Hen. Vlllt c.i3§i3 Fromthe 
tyme of the falling of theym [lambs] unto the feast of. . Seynt 
Tohn Baptysie. 1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 55 b, Sleet., 
beginneth to melt in the fallinir. 1580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr, Tongy Ravallement . falling in price, as the falling of 
the market. 1621 Sanderson Serm. I. 214 Vzza had better 
have ventured the falling, than the fingering of the ark. 

Mrs. Griffith it. Viand's Shipivreck loo The falling 
of night would otherwise have forced us to lay aside our 
labour, 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11, 378 The falling 
of the drops of alcohol from the be^ of the receiver. 
1839 Loncf. Hyperion 1. vii. (1865) 38 The silent falling 
of snow. 

2 . In various specific applications, a. The fall- 

ingof the leaf', autumn, b. Setting (of the sun), 
c. (see quot. 18S4). d. In the barometer, 

etc. e. Mtts. Cf. Fall v. 17, 

a. 1503 Hawes E.xamp, Viri. i. 5 In Septembre in fall- 
ynge of the lefe. 

b. *535 Eden Decades x Folowinge the fallinge of the 
sonne. 

C. ^ e 1400 Lnnfranfs Cirurg. 303 For fallinge of mans 
[jat is cleped dislocacioun of the maris. x^^Syd. Soc. Lex.^ 
Falling of the tvontb, a popular term for Prolapsus uteri. 

d. 1638 WiLLSFOBD jvh/«r<?jr Secrets 134 The often rising 
and falling of the water [in a weather-glass] shews the out- 
ward Air very mutable, .and the weather unconstant. x683 
J. Smith Baroscope 65 Wet and Rainy Weather come pre- 
sently upon the Mercury's Falling. 1814 W. C. Wells 
Ess. De^u o The falling of the mercury in the barometer. 
2860 Adm. Fitz-Roy in Merc. Marine Mn^. VII. 340 Indi- 
cations of approaching changes .. are shown .. by its [the 
barometer’s] falling or rising. 

G. 1609 Dooland Omitfi, Microl. 1. vi. 17 The falling of 
a Song. 1674 Simpson in Campion .4 <3/ Descant ffoot-n.^ 

If the Bass do rise more than a fourth, it must be called 
falling. 1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ix. 186 A falling .. 
at the Beginning of a Strain. 

8 . In transitive senses. 

1380 Lease in Hearne Collect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) I. 237 At 
every falling he will leave for everj' acre fallen.. twelve trees, 
1699 LupRELL Brief. RcC(jZsf)iy. 483 A libell against the 
last parliament about their falling of guineas, 
f 4 . A depression in the soil ; a hollow, declivity, 
slope. Obs. 

*563 Golding C:tsar 61 b, High rockes and steepe fallings, 
15^ Sidney A rendia iii. {1622) 250 Amphialus embushed his 
foolemen in the falling of a hill, 1684 R. H. Sch. Recrcat. 
83 Observe.. the Risings, Falling.^, and Advantages of the 
Places where you Bowl. X712 J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening Gardens.. having no Risings, nor Fallings. 

5 . Conor. Something which falls or has fallen, 
a. A fragment (of a building) ; a ruin. b. usually 
in pi. A dropping, a windfall. Also^. 

a. 1382 Wyclif Isa. Ixi. 4 And olde fallingus thex shul 
rcre, and thei shul restore cities forsaken. 2599 Hakluyt 
Voy, II. I. 214 A great part of it,. is. .almost couered Yvith 
the aforesayd fallings. 

b. 1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. i, Apples hanging longer, .than 
when they are ripe, make so many fallings. <22661 Holy- 
DAY yuvenal 180 Virro was capable of such caduca, such 
fallings . . such windfalU. 1687 Dryden HiW 4* P. ni. 103 
Tis the beggar’s gain I'o glean the fallings of the loaded 
wain. 2847-78 HALLiWELL,,Frt////r^, dropped fruit. South, 

6 . With adverbs, expressing the action of the vbl, 
combinations under Fall v. XI. 

2440 Promp. Patx'.i Falljmgc downc, idemcstqucdFallynt;e 
nyl/e. 25^ Hollvpand Treas. Fr. Tong-, Catarrhe the 
Catarxc or falhmgdov.'ne of humours. 2607 Shaks, Tinionvi. 
iii. 401 The falling from ofhis Fricndcs. x6xi Biuixa Thess. 
ii. 3 'That day shall not come, except there come a falling 
away first. 1630 1 ). Harris Parival s Iron Age 200 The>’ 
. .observed the filing back of the French. 271* W. Rogers 


Voy, 313 Numbers, .are lost by the falling in of the Earth. 
2748 Richardson Clarissa VII, v. 26 All her falling away, 
and her fainting fits. 2878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 181 The 
falling away of the gums after extraction. 

b. Falling off : the action of the vb.. Fall off 
(Fall v. 91) ; decadence, defection, diminution. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 47 Oh Hamlet, what a falling off 
was there. 1709 Steele & Addison Tntler No. 211 ? 4 
A Falling off from those Schemes of Thinking, 2802 T, 
Beddoes Hygcia vii, Should it be accompanied by falling 
ofif in flesh. 2834 Brit. Husb, III, 60 A falling on of the 
milk is immediately noticed. 2837 Whittier Barclay of 
Ury XV, Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, Hard the old 
friend’s falling off. 2883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Creavt 
Leicestersh. 155 The grey showed no falling off from his 
previous form. 

C. Falling out : the action of the vb. Fall out 
(Fall v. 93], disagreement, quarrel ; also t ending. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 97 This fallyng out of king John 
with. .Geoffrey Archebishop of Yorke. 1586 W, Webbe 
Eng. Poctrie (Arb.) 56 The falling out of verses together in 
one like sounde, is commonly called .. Ryme. 2667 Pepys 
Diary iiSjq) V, 194, I have heard of a falling out between 
my Lord Arlington, .and W. Coventry. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela III. 337 We had a sad Falling-out t’other Day. 
2847 Tennyson Princess r. 251 Blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears. 

Falling (fg'lig),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That falls, in various senses of the vb. ' 

rz 2300 Cursor M. 27581 (Cott.)pe standand fall, |>efalland 
rise. 2611 Bible Isa. xxxiv. 4 All their hoste shall fall 
downe. .as a falling fig^ from the figge tree. 2613 Shaks. 
Hen. Vlllf III. ii. 333 Presse not a falling man too farre. 
2661 J, Childrey Brit. Bacon. 170 The high Hils . . break 
of the storms and falling Snow. 2693 Congreve Love 
for L. Pro!., One falling Adam, and one tempted Eve. 
a 2721 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 2721 I. 86 Dark 
Prophecies predict our falling State, xjjxn Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett, (1763) II. xxix. 29 My Caftan . . is a robe 
. .with very long strait falling sleeves. 2762 Falconer 
Shipwr. I. 490 The vessel parted on the falling tide. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. III. 248 The weakness of the falling 
empire. 2833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput^S. vi. 99 Hein’s 
frowning brow and falling countenance. 2843 Lytton Last 
.fifini.iv.aSThe long throat and falling shoulders. 2848 Mill 
Pol. Ecan. iii. xxiv. § 3 The speculative holders are unwill- 
ing to sell in a falling market. 2858 in Merc. Marine Mag. 
V. 22 Kate Hooper, .had strong, .winds, .with falling baro- 
meter. 2874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 852/2 The Peabody 
gun. .has a falling breech-block. 

2 . Prosody. Of a foot, rhythm, etc. ; Decreasing 
in stress, having the ictus at the beginning. 

2844 Beck & Felton tr. MunHs Metres 8 A rhythm 
which begins with the arsis, and descends to the thesis, is 
called falling or sinking. 

8. Astrol. Falling houses (see Cadent a. 2). 

1394 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 493 Those that go 
next before any of the foure principal! Angles, are called 
falling houses. 

4 . Falling-in : that slopes inwards from below. 

2887 Set, Amer. a July 11/2 Yachts with the falling.in top- 

sides of a man of war. 

5 . Syntactical Combinations, a. FalUng-'\disease^ 
^-evil (see Evil 7 b), '\-illf -sickness (now rare) » 
Epilepsy. Also humorously for ‘ a fall \ and fg. 

The Eng. expressions areaflerL. morbus caducus \ cf. Ger. 
falletuie sucht, . 

<r2225 After. R. 176 FalHnde vuel ich cleopie licomes sic- 
nesse. 2327 Andrew Brttnttvyke's Distyll. IVaiers C v, An 
ounce js good for them that haue the fallynge sekenesse. 
2607 Fonrf. Bcasts{x^^p^ 171 The gall of a Ferret is 

commended against the Falling disease. 1652 IVcinatCs 
Universe in Watson Collect. Scots Poetns^ 111, (1711) lot 
Hippocrates. .Could never cure her Falling-ill, Which takes 
her when she pleases. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Falling 
Evil, a Disease which sometimes happens to Horses, being 
no other than the Falling-sickness. 2843 Sir T. Watson 
Lect. PhysicixSjx) I. 630 Its fepileps3'’s] commondesignation 
is the falling sickness ; or, more vaguely, fits. 

b. in various other Combs., as falling-band ^ 
Fall sb."^ 23 a; « folding-door-, 

f falling-gate = fallingshiice-, f falling-binge, 
one by which a door, etc. rises vertically when 
opened; falling-mould, Arch, (see quot.); fall- 
ing-sluice (see quot.). 

2398 ■•Failing-band [see Falls^.* 23 aj. 2637 Earl of Cork 
Diary in Sir R. Boyle Diary Ser. i. (i886j V. ^ Sent me 
this dale. .61aced flailing bandsand vi pair of cu^s sutable, 
*753 Hanway Tram. I. 11. xxxiv. 231 The Divan, or open 
hall, is in the centre, and shuts in with ‘•falling-doors. 2802 
Hull Navig, Act 2559 Two clear openings, .in which shall 
be placed •falling gates. 1783 7 'rnfts. Soc. Arts I. 320 A 
■•falling hinge. 2876 G\vii.rArchii.O\o'is.,*FallingMoulds, 
the two moulds applied to the vertical sides of the railpiece, 
one to the convex, the other to the concave side, in order to 
form the back and under surface of the rail and finish the 
squaring, 2846 Buchanan Techiicl. Diet., ‘^Falling-sluice, 
a. .flood-gate, in connection with mill-dams . . self-acting or 
contrived to fall down of itself in the event of a flood. 

Palling-star (fg’li^istaj). [f. Falling///, a. 
-i-Stab.] a meteor; a shooting star. 

. *563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 8 b, Thus much for the shoot- 
ing or falling starres. 2690 T. Burnet Th. Earth tii. 98 
The last sign we shall take notice of is that ofFalllng Stars. 
*7,59 Miller in Phil. Trans. LI. 258 This meteor, .moved 
with less rapidity than falling-stars commonly do. 2836 
Macgillivrav Humboldt's Trnv. x. 127 He found falling 
stars more frequent in the equinoctial regions. 

Pallocque, obs. f. of Felucca. 

Pallopian (fal^u*pian)f^c. Anat. \f. Fallopi-us : 
(latinized name of an Italian anatomist 1523'-! 562) 
-f-AN.] Used in tlie names of certain anatomical 1 
structures reputed to have been discovered by Fal- i 


lopius, as m Fallopian aqueduct, arch, canal, liga- 
\ ment, tube : see quots. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fallopian Tubes. 2734-64 
; Smellie Midwif. 1. 1x3 The Fimbria of the Fallopian tube. 

I 2831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 55 There is a hole . . which 
terminates the Fallopian aqueduct, and transmits the facial 
I nerve from the interior of the cranium. 28^ Mayne Expos. 
I Lex., Fallopian tubes, two canals inclosed in the peritoneum 
..communicating from the sides of the Fundus Uteri to 
I the ovaries. 2877 Burnett Ear 88 The fallopian canal, 
I appears at first as a simple broad groove in the tympanum. 
1 2884 Syd, Soc. Le.v., Fallopian arch, a name for Poupart’s 
I ligament. 

I .Fallow (fe'loi), sb. Forms ; 3-4 falwe, 5 
falghe, (valwe), 5-6 falo'w(e, 6-7 fallowe, 6- 
fallow. See also Fauchj^. [The relation between 
this and the cognate Fallow a‘- and v. is not quite 
clear. TheOE.ya;^?«^, glossed (‘fallows’) 

and occas (‘harrows ’) in Corpus Glossary, seems to 
imply a vb. *feal^ian (=: Fallow w.), {; */cal/t, re- 
corded in ^.fcalga harrows, implements for break- 
ing clods (arrorEpinal Gl.). The sb. andadj., which 
have not been found in OE., were either f. fealh orf. 
the vb. Cf. O'HG.felga harrow, mod.Ger. (Sanders) 
and East Fris. falge fallow (sit.), falgen to break 
np ground, plough. As Fallow <7.1 was used to 
denote the colour of exposed soil, it is probable 
that some confusion may have arisen at an early 
date between the two words.] 

+ 1 . A piece of ploughed land ; also collect. 
ploughed land in general, arable land. Obs. 
c 2300 Havclok 2500 Thei . . drowen him unto the galwes, 

; Nouth hi the gate, out ouer the falwe.s. c 2386 Chaucer 
Wife's Prol. 656 Who . . pricketh his blind hors over the 
falwes. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 148 Falow, lond Qryd, novaie. 
c 2450 Lat. ^ Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 618 Varratnm, i. 
novale, ytiIwc. 2483 Cath. Angl. 121 Falghe (Falowe A.), 
terra sacionalis. a 1335 Fisher Wks. (1876) 1. 365 He must 
treade vppon the fallowes. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 54 
All our Vineyards, Fallowes, Meades, and Hedges . . grow 
to wildnesse. 2723 Rowe fane Shore ii. i. Around it Fallows, 
Meads, and Pastures fair. 

2 . Ground that is well ploughed and harrowed, 
but left uncropped for a whole year or more ; called 
also Summer fallow, as that season is chosen for 
the sake of killing the weeds. Green, cropped, or 
bastard fallow, one from which a green crop is 
taken. 

25S3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 23 Euery good housbande hath his 
barleye falowe . . lyenge rygged all the . . wynter. 2SS« 
Huloet, Fallowe or tylthe ofland, called the somerfallowe 
or tylth, veruactum. c x6xz Chapman Iliad xiii. 628 So 
close to earth they plow The fallow with their horns. 2707 
LIortimer Husb, ii. 38 The best Ploughs to plow up Lays or 
Summer Fallows with. 2784 Cowper Task iv. 3x5,1 saw far 
off the Yveedy fallows smile With verdure not unprofitable. 
2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agrie. 1. x. 369 Green fallows 
or what are termed fallow crojps such ns beans, peas, 
cabbages [etc.]. 'z8io Scoxr Laefy of L, r. The fark’s 

shrill fife may come At the daybreak from the fallow. 28x3 
Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 353 A summer fallow, or 
a clean fallow, may be sometimes necessary in lands over- 
grown with weeds. 2889 Wrichtson Fallow ^ Fodder 
Crops 5 The superiority of cropped over naked fallows. 

3 . The state of being fallow ; an interval during 
which land is allowed to lie fallow. 

2323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 17 So shal he mucke all his landes 
ouer at euerye seconde fajowe. Ibid. § 34 That is vsed, 
where they make falowe in a fyelde euery fourthe yere. 
*797 Billingsley Agric. Somerset 177 Ten or twelve suc- 
cessive crops of wheat, without an intervening fallow. 1858 
J. B, Norton Topics 211 To withhold the land from cultiva- 
tion. .with the viewof making it, by a fallow, doubly profit- 
able the next year. 2866 GEo.ELiOT,/\//i3//STheyresi.sted 
the rotation of crops and stood by their fallows. 
fig. X772 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 356 Your fallow adds to 
your fertility. 2796 — Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 140 
Unless the fallow of a peace comes to recruit her [France’s] 
fertility. 

4 . aitrib. Of or pertaining to a fallow; ^^/. grown 
on a fallow, as in fallow-crop, -hay ; and in local 
names for the WJjeatear {Saxicola cenanthe), as 
fallow-chat, finch, -lunch, -smich, -smiier, from 
its frequenting fallows. Also fallo^w-break : see 
Break 13; fallow-field; see quot. 1851.. 

2678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 233 The Fallow-Smich, in 
Sussex the Wheat-ear. 2706 PmLLips(cd. Kersey), Oencuithe, 
the Wheat-ear.. In Warwickshire it is call’d a Fallow- 
smiter. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Fallozu.fnck.- 2787 
Winter Syst. Husb. X53 Beans are a good fallow crop. 2821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 282 Nor wilt thou fallow-clods dis- 
dain. 1834 D. -Low Pract. Agric. v. i6r ’I'he culture of 
fallow-crops. 2843 Yarrell Brit. Birds 1. 254 The Wheat- 
ear or Fallowchat. 2831 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Fallmv- 
fteld, a common. 1885 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 9) 1. 338 A large 
portion of the fallow.break can thus be dressed with home- 
made manure. 2885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 
(E. D. S.) 9 Wheatcar., Fallow-finch; Fallow-smich ; or 
Fallow-lunch. 

■Fallow (frc-lou), n.l Forms : I falu, fenlo, -u, 

3 falau, (3-4 iujlccted falewa), 4fale, -u, -wo, 4-6 
falow(e, 0 fallo, 6- fallow. See also Fauch a. 
[OE. fain, fealo, fealtt, pi. fealwe — OS. falu, 
(MDu. vale, mod. vaat), OIIG. falo (mod. Ger. 
fahl, f alb), ON.y^/r, pl.^foar:— O’Teut. *falwo-, 
prob. cognate with Gr. rroAnSr grey, L. pallerc 
to be pale.] 

1 . Of a pale brownish or reddish yellow colour, as 
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withered grass or leaves. Obs. exc. of the coat of 
an animal ; now chiefly in Fallow-deer. 

. . Be<rn/ulf‘Z6s (Gr.) Fealwe mearas. a looo JRiddlesKvu 
I (Gr.) Hals is min hwit and heafod fealo. c 1205 Lay. 18449 
Pendragun and his cnihtes..siu3en 3eond feldes falewe 
lockes. Ibid, 27468 Blod ut seoten, ueldes falewe wurS'en. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 1263 (Cott.) pe falau slogh sal be pi gate. 
^■13*5 Coer de L. 461 On in atyr blak Com prickande ovyr 
the falewe feld. C1386 Chaucer Knt's T. 506 His he we 
falow [Cor/us falwej and pale as Asshen colde. 1494 Fabyak 
Chron, vii. 667 Manyadere both rede and falowe to beslayne 
before them. 1547 Boordc Brev. Health jxxiii. 25 An urine 
that is falowe lyke the heare of a falowe beast. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry /F. i. i, 91 How do’s your fallow Greyhound, Sir. 

Lend. Gas, No. 185/4 A Fallow Dog. .lost about a Fort- 
night since. 1727 Bradley Fam, Diet. s,v. Hart, The Coats 
and Colours of this noble Beast . . are usually of three several 
sorts, viz. Brown, Red, and Fallow. 1739 tr. Adausods Voy. 
Senegal 24 His belly was of a pale blue, and his back fallow. 
1865 Athenieum No. 1954. 484/1 The horn of a fallow-o.x. 

2. absol. (quasi-j^.), as the name of a colour. 

1741 Comfl. Fam. Piece n. i. 280 Those that are of a 

lively red Fallow have a black List aown. .their Backs. 

3. Comb., as fallow-coloured. 

1688 Land. Gas. No. 2347/4 Lost or stolen., a fallow 
coloured Bitch. 1823 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 , 983 The 
fallow-coloured dog was taken away. 

Fallow (f£e*lt?«), Forms : 5-6 falow(e, 6 
fallowe, 6- fallow. [See Fallow sb.'\ 

Of land : frequent in phrases, 7 o lie, to layfalloiv. 
a. That is uncropped for the current year. b. 
Uncultivated, fc. Fit for tillage j ploughed ready 
for sowing {pbsT). d. iransf. and 

a. ^cz^ns Hunt. Hare He fondahare fullfayrsyttand 
Apon a falow lond. 1523 Fitzherb, HusL § 18 He that 
hath a falowe felde. 1611 Cotcr., Hottvellis, fallowes; 
ground that lies fallow euerie otheryeare. a 1689 Navarette 
China in Churcbiir s ColL Voy. (173a) I. 52 The land in 
China never lies fallow. 1846 M'Culloch A ce. Brit. Empire 
(1854) 1 . 473 There appears to have been little or no fallow 
land. 1875 Lyell Prine. Geol. 11 . iii. xlii. 457 We are., 
compelled to let it lie fallow the next [year]. 

b. 4:1460 Towneley Myst. 98 The tylthe of oure landes 
ly\'S falow as the floore. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 44 Her 
fallow Leas.. The Darnell, Hemlock, and ranke Femetary, 
Doth root vpon. x6xr Bible Jer. iv. 3 Breake vp your 
fallow ground, and sow not among thornes. 17*6 Addison 
Freeholder No. 40 ^4 The soil must lie fallow, 1797 Mad, 
D'AnBLAYi^/L Dec,, He is like a fallow field, .one that has 
been left quite to itself. x8^o Bryant Iliad II. xvm, 236 
A broad fallow field Of soft rich mould, 

0 . X530 Palscr. 218/2 Faloweland, ierre Idbourable. 
X580 ‘BarztAIv. F 103 The Fallowe field, or that is tilled 
redy to be sowen. ax 6 zj Hayward Edzv. F/(i63o} 32 The 
ridees of the fallow field lay traverse. 

d. 1642 Fuller H oly fy Pro/. St. iii. xlii, 183 The head 
..hath lain fallow all night. 1673 Ess. Educ. Gentlcivom. 
33 , 1 suppose you do not intend to lay Fallow all Children 
that will not bring forth Fruit of themselves. X7sa Foote 
Taste I. Wks. 1799 1 . ix Then I lay fallow— but the year 
afler I had twins. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. n. (x^3) 459 
Fields of thought seem to need lyin^ fallow. X842 Tenny- 
son 77 The fallow leisure of my life, 1850 

Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxvii, My heart lay fallow for every 
seed that fell. 

+ FaTlow, Obs, Forms: i fealuwian, 
fealewian, fealwian, 3-4 falewe(n, 3 falewi, 
falwy, falowen, {south, dial. 3 valewen, valu- 
wen, 4 valouwe), 4-5 falwe, 4-6 falo-w. [OE. 
fealuwian, fealewian, fealwian, f. fealo, fealu 
Fallow Cf. OlHO.falewC’n.l a. To become 
pale or yellow ; hence, to fade, wither, b. Of the 
face, etc. : To blanch, grow pale. 

a. axooo Salomon 4- Sat. 3x2 (Gr.) Xylle hwile leaf beo 5 

f rene, ponne hy eft fealewiao. c 1205 Lay. 16414 Faseden 
a feldes & pat gras falewede. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P, 
89 Falewen shule thy floures. a 1400 Leg. Rood (X871) 132 
Mi fruit. .is fouled and falwed. 1^4 T, Bastard Chresto- 
leros II. xiv. (1598) 35 Here lies a bounch of haire deepe 
falowed. 

/g. a 1225 Awr. R, 132 pe blisse of heouene pet neuerne 
valeweS auh is euer grene. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xv, 
50 Y-cast in care, Y falewe as fiour. c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, 
Johannes 175 Florysand a quhile je be, pat 30 ma eftirwart 
falow. 

b. C1205 Lay, 30987 Faleweden nebbes. <1x300 E. E» 
Poems (1862) 20 His [Christ’sl fair lere falowip, 1340 Ayenb. 
81 pis uayrhede,.faylep and ualouweh ase pet fiour of pe 
uelde. a 1400 Death 4- its Precursors 15 in Rel. Ant. 1 . 6$ 
His hew shal ialewen. e 1440 Sir Gowther 62 A 1 falwyd 
hire faire chere. 

Fallow (fse-bu), zf.S Forms : 4 falewe(n, 5 
falwe, (valwe), 5-6 falowe(n, 6 fallo(we, 6— 
fallow. See Fauch v. Also in Comb., Twifallow, 
Tiufallow, etc. [? OE. '^fealgian : see Fallow sb.\ 
1 . trans. To plough or break up (land) ; to pre- 
pare for sowing. Also rarely, To fallow tip. 

13. . Chron. Eng. 94 in Ritson Met, Horn. II. 274 Hy fale- 
weden erthe, and feolden wode. CX440 Promp. Parv. 148 
Falwe londe (falowen P.), iu3vo. CX450 Lat. 4 ‘ Eng. Voc. 
in Wr.-WUleker 618 Varro, valwe londe. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Hush. §4 He setteth it in the vttermoste nycke, that is 
beste for falowynge. 1591 Harington Orl.Fur. Pref. (1634) 
? 5 To heare one of my ploughmen tell how an acre of 
wheat must be fallowed and twyfallowed. ' 1604 Ant. 
ScoLOKER Daiphantus (1880) 37 He fallow vp the wrinkles 
of the earth. 1767 A. Young Farmers Lett. People 263, I 
fallowed and ploughed two acresoflightgravelly land. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric (ed. 4} II. 239 Fifth year, 
tares, which should be fed on the ground, and immediately 
fallowed for backward turnips or rape. 

2 . To plough and break up (land) without sowng 
(it), for the purpose of destroying weeds, etc., 
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and for mellowing the soil; to lay fallow. Also 
ahsol. 

14.. in IFalier of Henle/ s Husb. (x8^d) 46 In aprell It is 
good seasone to falowe land. 152^ Fitzherb. Husb. § 8 If 
thou haue any leys, to falowe or to sowe otes vpon. 16x6 
Swift Sc Markh, Cowitrie Farme 20 He shall breake vp or 
fallow that Earth which he intends to keepe tilth the yeare 
following. X74t Compi. Fam, Piece iii. 522 Fallow your 
Wheat Land, which will kill the Weeds, and mellow the 
Ground. 1780 A Young Tour Ircl, I. 172 Scarce any 
fallow, a few sow clover. x886 Holland Chester Gloss. 

/g. ax'j64 Churchill Jountey 27 Genius .. Must, to 
ensure his vigour, be laid down. And fallow’d well. x8ss 
Dc Morgan in Graves* Li/e Sir IF. R. Hamilton (1869) 
II. SOI A teacher who does not either fallow or sow another 
crop is sure to get into mere routine. 

Pallow, Sc. f. of Feilow sb.. Follow v. 
Fallow, obs. f. Felloe, Felll’. 
jPallow-deer (fc-buidm). [f. F.vllow a.i + 
Deeb.] a species of deer (Cervus daina or Da/im 
vulgaris) smaller than the stag or red deer. So 
called from its colour. Also fallow-buck, -doc. 

15.. AdamBel46gV/ehR\its]RinGyourfatfa\owder. 1548 
Thomas Ital. Gram. 4 * Diet., Dama, a valow deere. X697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, ni. 623 With Cries of Hounds, thou 
mayst. .chase the fallow Deer. 1720 Gay Poeins{.XT4^) I. 77 
Made of the skin of sleekest fallow deer. x8sx Longf. Gold. 
Leg. IV. Re/ectory, The cells hung all round with the fells 
of the fallow-deer. 

Fallowed (foidood), ppl, a. [f. Fallow v.^ + 
-ED In the senses of the vb. 

* 55 ^ Turner Herbal x.(xs68)'D\i\>, In the come feldes 
and in fallowed landes. 1607 ToPSELLFo//r:/C Beasts{i8j^ 
62 Oxen, .must also be accustomed to draw, .a plough in 
fallowed ground. 1735 Somerville Chase ii. 132 O’er the 
fallow’d Ground How leisurely they work. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract, Agrtc, I. x. 368 Crops, .produced on fal- 
lowed lands. 

/ig. 1607 Walkington opt. Glass 84 In the meane lime 
wee will lay in mortgage a peece of our fallowed invention. 

Fallowing (f3ei<)«iq), vbl. sb, [f. Fallow v.^ 
+-ING 1.] 

1 . The action or operation of ploughing and 
breaking up land ; an instance of this. 

ex45o Lat, 4- Eng. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 6iB Varracio, 
valwynge. 2532 Jiervet Xenophon's Househ. (1768) 63 
Falo>vynge and sttrryne of the grounde, helpeth very moche 
to the sowjTige. xyjyli.^jooazHeresbaclis Hush. 1.11586) 
40 At the first fallowing they marie the grounde. 1669 
Worlidge Syst. Agrie. (1681) 35 These several PJoughings 
or Fallowings are very advantageous to Ground in several 
respects,^ 1789 Trans. Soc. Encottrag. Arts 1 . 139 [The field] 
had received two fallowings. 

2 . The method or system by which land is 
ploughed, etc., and then allowed to lie uncropped 
for a time ; an instance of this. Also bare-, sum- 
mer fallowing. 

1669 J. Worlidge Syst. Agric, {1681) 9 For the same 
reason are the Summer-Fallowings advantageous to the 
Husbandman, not only for the destroying of the weeds, 
X76j5 a, Dickson Treat. Agrie. iii. (ed. 2) 392 With the 
assistance of fallowing, (the land] carries very good crops. 
1777 Hiuiio Stirlingshire 434 The advantages which that 
. .soil must derive from summer fallowing, 1807 Vancouver 
Agrie. Devon {1813) 143 When fallowing, or a preparation 
for rotting the green sward, is intended. x88x Daily Nexvs 
4 June 5/5 A. .quantity of land set apart for bare fallowing. 

Fa'llowist, nonce-wd. [{. Fallow sb. or v. 

+ -1ST.] One who favours or follows the practice 
of fallowing land. 

<2x832 Sir j. Sinclair (in Webster 1832), A controversy 
between, .the fallowbts and the anli-fallowists. 

Fallowuess (fce-ltmes). [f. Fallow a. 4 r 
-NESS.] The condition of being fallow ; idleness. 

<xi63x Donne To R. Woodward Poems (1633) 74 So 
affects my muse now, a chast fallownesse. 1855 Singleton 
VirgilXi. 114 Regions rife In thorns by fallowness. 

Fally (f§‘U), <z. rare, [f. Fall j/l + -y.] Full 
of falls or shallow- rapids. 

x8o2 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I, 413 The rills [are] 
too fally to float a canoe. 

•fFa’lsage. Obs.rare''~\ [f. False v. + -age.] 
Deceit, falsehood. 

<i X400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 39, I am, .cursyd of God 
ffor my fialsage. 

'j’Fa'lsart. Obs. rare'~K In 3 pi. falsarz. 
[a. OF. falsart, faussart, fauxart, f. faux\—\^. 
falx, falc-em sickle. Cf. mo^.'F,faztcard, fauch- 
ard.] A bill-hook. 

c 1380 Sir Fertimb. 966 ] 7 ay caste tilhemgleyues Slaunce, 
falsarz & feherd dart 

+ Fa*lsary, Obs. Forms: 5-7 falsarie, 6 
falsery, Sc. falsar, *j- falsary. [ad. late D fal- 
sdrius, f. falsiis False.] 

1 . One who falsifies, or fraudulently alters (a do- 
cument, etc.) ; a falsifier, 

X43S in Bp. Gray’s Register, Lincoln 173 Falsaries of he 
popes lettres. 1565 Jewel Repl, Haiding (x6ii) 176 The 
Bishop of Rome. .was. .found an open Falsarie, for.. the 
Canons of his making disagreed from the very Originals. 
x6i2 T. James Corrupt. Script, iv. 29 A falsarie is hee that 
in writing addeth. or detracteth, oraltereth any thing fraud- 
ulently. <r 1734 North Exam. Pref. (1740)?. xiv, A Writer 
of his o>vn Time cannot avoid being partial, that is, a wilful 
Falsary. 1828 C Wordsworth CA<xr/rj/2J3 Gauden.. an 
habitual impostor and falsary. 

b. One who forges a document ; a forger. 

*579 Fulke Heskifts’ Pari. 7<j He that did forg6 this 
Epistle, .ivas. .an impudent falsarie. 1590 DavipsoN Repl. 
Bancro/t in Wodr. Soc. Alisc, (1844) I. If this be not to 


play the falsarie forger. .let the chaplain himself be judge. 
X678 Acts 0/ Seeiertint 31 July They will proceed against 
and punish these persons as falsaries and forgers of writes. 
1697 Bentley Ep. Socrates (1836) II, 189 The ground for 
our falsary to forge this Epistle, 

2 . A false or deceitful person. 

*573 Harvey Letter.bk. (Camden) 141 O that there 
were a wyndowe in to breastes of such falsaryes. 1652 
Gaulc Magastrom. 331 A falsary, and an intruder into his 
secrets. 

False (fgls, fplSj), a., and Forms: 1-7 
fals, (3 Ornt. falls, 4 falsse, 3-4 vals(e), 4-7 falce, 
(5 fauce, 6 falls, faulse, fawse), ^9 Jr. fause, 
7, 9 dial, fause, -sse, 3- false, [late Qi^.fals adj. 
and sb., ad. L. fals-m false (neut. fals-tim, used 
subst. in sense fraud, falsehood), orig. pa. pple, of 
fallcre to deceive ; cf. ON. fals sb. The adj. is 
found in OE. only in one doubtful instance (see 
sense 13) ; its frequent use begins in the 12th c., 
and was prob. due to a fresh adoption through the 
O'F.falSyfatis .faux fals, Sp., Pg., It. 

falsa). The continental Tent. langs. adopted the 
word in an altered form: MHG. valsch, mod.G. 
falsck {ctOUG. gifalscdn to falsify), O'^xh.falsch, 
Du. valsch, late Icel. (15th c.) falskr, Da., Sw.falsk. 

The etymological sense of L. /alsus is ‘deceived, mistaken' 
(of persons), ‘ erroneous’ (of opinions, etc.). The transition 
to the active sense ‘ deceitful ’ is shown in phrases like /aha 
/ides ‘ breach of trust, faithlessness ’, where the sb. has a 
subjective and an objective sense. In mod. Eng. the sense 
‘mendacious* is so prominent that the word must often be 
avoided as discourteous in contexts where the etymological 
equivalent in other Teut. langs. or in Romanic would be 
quite unobjectionable. Some of the uses are adopted from 
Fr., and represent senses that never became English.] 

I, Erroneous, wrong. 

1 . Of opinions, propositions, doctrines, represen- 
tations ; Contrary to what is true, erroneous. 

CX20O Ormin X0024 To trowwenn wrang o Godd ]>urrh 
J>e33re falJse Jare. a 1225 Juliafut 65 Forlore beo pu reue 
wio false bileaue. CX380 Wvclif Set. Wks. III. 250 Falce 
undirstondinge of pt lawe of Christ c X384 Chaucer H. 
Fame 111. 982 Were the tydynge sothe or fals. c *400 Lan. 
/rands Cimrg. 267 Summen seien |?at a womman mai be 
cured for to kutte off* al f^e brest & h^t is al fals. *483 
Caxton G. de la TourYosh, Of whiche two sonnes cam 
first the paynvms and the fals lawe. xsst T. Wilson Logike 
(X5B0) 3 To knitte true argumentes, and unknitte false, 
a JS68 Ascham Scholem, j. (Arb.) 8j Corrupt maners in 
liuinge, breede fal.se iudgement in doctrine. 1593 Davies 
Immort. Soul xxxii. Iv. 117x4) 12S How can that be false, 
which every Tongue, .affirms for true? ^ X63X-2 High Coim 
vdssion Cases (Camden) 228 This man is to be for nis false 
doctrines,. sharply censured. *652 Culpepper Physic. 
xo7[He] affirms that eating nuts causeth shortness of breath, 
than which nothing is falser, ibjo Narborouch /ml, in 
Acc. Sev, Late Voy, i. (171X) 83 The Draughts are false., 
for they do not make any mention of the several Islands 
169s Dryden tr. Du/resuoy's Art Painting Pref. p. xxvi, 
The Persons, and Action of a Farce are aU unnatural, and 
the Manners False. 1725 Watts Lo^ic r. nl. § 4. 66 when 
I see a strait staff appear crooked while it is half under the 
Water, I say, the Water gives me a false Idea of it. a 1707 
Mason fifj'ww Wks. iBii I. 467 Impious men, despise tne 
sage decree, From vain deceit, and false philosophy: X831 
Brewster Newton (1855) II. xxiv, 258 False systems of re- 
ligion have . . been deduced from the sacred record. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 279 It may perhaps correct some 
false notions. 

b. Law. of a judgement or verdict. 

1634 Sanderson Serm. II. 293 In the courts of law. .false 
verdicts, false judgments. X768 Blackstone Comm. III. 

34 A writ also of false judgment lies to the courts at West- 
minster to rehear and review the cause. Ibid. 402 A jury 
of twelve men gave a false verdict. 

O. Arith. Halse position ; the rule also called 
simply Position, q.v. 

2 . Not according to correct rule or principle ; 
wrong, a. Gram. Now somewhat arch. exc. in 
False concord, a breach of any of the rules for the 
* agreement ' of words in a sentence ; False quan- 
tity, an incorrect use of a long for a short vowel or 
syllable, or vice versd. 

155X T. Wilson Logike (1580) 3 A Grammarian is better 
liked, that speakeih true & good Latine, than he 
speaketh false. 1580 Baret Alv. F no False verses, car- 
viina viiiosa. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 38, I write false 
Englishe in this sentence. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia sso 
In the Peoples Construing Booke, the Acts of those above 
them have alwayes some false Latine in them. J709-J0 
Gibson in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 237 To . . correct the 
false spellings, &c. X71X Addison Sped. No. 59 f 3 
Poet avoiding . . a false Quantity. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
lx, A false quantity which his [Scott’s] generosity may almost 
be said to have made classical. 1872 F. Hall (/i//)?) Recent 
Exemplifications of False Philologi% 

b. Mtistc. Of a note : Not in tune, ^v^ong in 
pitch. Also, (see quot. 1888). False 

fourth, fifth, eXz . : a fourth, fifth, etc., when not per- 
fect. False intonation : {a) the production of an 

unnatural or improper qualityoftone; {b) singingor 

playing out of tune. False relation : the separation 
of a chromatic semitone between two parts. Also, 
see quot. 1S69. False string : a badly woven stnng, 
which produces an uncertain-and untrue tone. 

1592 Davies Itftmort. Sou/xxxn. xvi. (tr*/) x*S « ^ 
Accords from her false Strings be sent. iS 97 ““d wMch 
Mus. 72 Shew me.. which be tlic true 
.false. 1626 Bacon Syloa § *7* A ‘S, fe// 

UnequaU in his Parts.. we caU False. 1674 Playtord 



false; 
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FALSE. ; 


Mus. III. 3S fifth yields a false-_ fourth, and the sixth a 
false fifth. 1817 Byron xxxii, Some false note’s de- 

lected flaw. 1830 Tenn\'S0n Poems T02 If ye smg not, if 
ye make false measure, We shall lose eternal pleasure. 1S69 
OusELEY Counierp, ii. 9 By a false relation is meant the 
simultaneous, or immediate! successive, sounding of a note 
of the same name, but accidentally altered pitch. 1888 
Stainer & Barrett Diet, Pft/s, Terms 66^ When the last 
chord of the phrase is other than the tonic chord and is 
preceded by that of the dominant, the cadence is said to be 
interrupted, false or deceptive. Ibid, 164 False or feigned 
music was that in which notes were altered by the use of 
accidentals. ' 

c. Dra^ving. 

•17x5 J. Richardson Pa/ftti»£‘734 Jt the Perspective is not 
just the Drawing of that Composition is false. 

d. Law. Pa/se imprisonment : the trespass com- 
mitted against a person byimprisoning him contrary 
to law, 

1386 Rolls Farit. \ 11 . 225/r The forsaid Nichol’ . . destroyed 
the kynges trewe lyges . .bifalse emprisonement. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. in. viii. 127. 1891 Laxv Times' Rep LXIII. 
690/2 An action to recover damages for false imprisonment. 

e. Her. (See quots.). 

. 1730-5 Bailey (folio), False Arms [in Heraldry] are those 
wherein the fundamental rules of the art are not observed. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. Pop. xii. 81 An Orle is 
blazoned as a * false escutcheon by the early Heralds. 

Elvin Diet. Her., An Annulet [is blazoned] as a False 
Roundel. A Cross voided, as a False Cross. 

f. Of a horse : (see quot.). False gallop : see 

Gallop. 

1833 Regitl. Instr. Cavalry 1. 56 In cantering to the right, 
a horse leading with the two near le^s is 'false'. 1884 E. 
L. Anderson Mod. Horsemanship vi. 27 If it [the horse] 
turn to the right when the ]eft legs are taking the advanced 
steps, it is false in its gallop. 

g. Of a card : (see quot.). 

1879 ‘ Cavendish ' Card Ess, 163 A card [played] contrary 
to rule in order to take in the adversaiy. .is technically called 
a false card. 

3. Of a balance, measure : Not truly adjusted, 
incorrect. Also, Of play : Unfair. Of dice: Loaded 
so as to fall unfairly, j; False point ; a stroke of 
deceit,* a trick. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 27274 (Fairf.) Fals west & mette againe 
be lagh in lande is sette. CX480 J. Watton Spec. Chr. 30 b, 
Usyng of fals weghts or mesurlng. a 1529 Skelton Dytters 
Balettys Wks. 1843 I. 26 Ware yet.. of Fortunes double 
cast, For one fals poynt she is wont to kepe in store, xgsx 
T. Wilson Logike (1580) 3 Those which plate with false Dice, 
8: would make other beleveyMhei are true. x6ix Bible 
Prov. XX. 23 A false ballance is not good. <rx63x Donne 
Poems (16^3) 62 Men ..Who know false pl^, rather then 
lose, deceive. 2634 Sanderson Serm, II. 293 False 
weights, false measures, false thumbs . . in the markets 
and shops. Z78X CowrER Convers. 22 If it weigh the 
importance of a fly, The scales are false. iQiz Sporting 
Mag. XXXIX. 91 Causing two grooms to lose x$l. by false 
play. xBiB Byron Ch. Har, iv, xciii, All things weigh’d in 
custom’s falsest scale. 

4. Of shame, pride : Arising from mistaken no- 
tions. 

2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, A false pride had 
still operated against his interest. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. viii. 61 True and false shame. 

6 . False position (F. fausse position) : a posi- 
tion which compels a person to act or appear in a 
manner inconsistent with his real character or aims. 

1830 Q. Rev, Jan. 120 It [taking tithes in kind] places 
them [the clergy] in what the politicians call ‘a false posi- 
tion ’, with respect to the community at large. 

6 . (7b make) a false step { = faux pas) •. a 
misplaced step, a stumble ; hence fig. an unwise 
or improper action ; formerly spec, a woman’s lapse 
from virtue. False staid \ a wrong start in a 
race *, often transf, and fg. 

1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E, hid. 207, 1 . .unfortunately 
made a false step, and tumbled down again into the Boat, 
1709 Pore Ess. Crit, 6os False .steps but help them to 
renew the race. 2756 Nugent Gr. Tour\. 114 Such young 
women as have made a false step. 2823 F.Clissold Ascent 
Mont Btanc 20 A false step might have swept us below 
into an immense crevasse. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
231 If he has taken a false step lie must be able to retrieve 
himself. 

7. Defective, not firm or solid, a. Farriery. 

False qnarler faux quartier\\ (see quots.). 

2523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 504 Some lokyd full smothely 
and had a fals quarter. 2614 Markkas Cheap Hush. i. Iv. 
(1668) 64 Infirmities of hoofs, as false quarters, loose hoofs. 
1706 PiULLirs (ed. Kersey), False Quarter is a Rift, .seem- 
ing like a piece put in, and not all entire. 2879 J. Law 
Farmers Vet, Adznser 379 False quarter.. is similar to a 
.sand-crack in appearance but caused by. .destruction of the 
secreting structure at the top of the hoof, 

b. Arch. 

2728 R. Morris Ess. Ane. Archit.Z^ \Vhat a false Bear- 
ing, or rather what Bearing at all has it? 2876 Gwilt A rchit. 
Gloss, s. V., Bearing wall or Partition . .when [the partition 
is] built in a transverse dirwiion, or unsupported through- 
out its whole length, it is said to have a false bearing, or as 
many false bearings as there arc intervals below the wall or 
partition. 

II. Mendacious, deceitful, treacherous. 

In senses 8-xolhe phr.yir/xr ns /ir//was formerly common- 

8 . Of a Statement; Purposely untrue ; menda- 
cious. Frequently in To bear (f speak) false udt- 

to testifv falsely. 

c 1x7$ Lamb. }ipm. 23 Ne spec ]»« RjCin nexia nane 
false witncjse. CZ290 S.Ettg. Leg. 1 . 40/223 Bctcre is trewe 
dede bane fals word, a 1300 Cursor M. 2O234 (Colt) Fals 


wijtnes and trouth breking. £'2340 /bid. 4635 (Trin.) He 
was prisounde wijj fals reede. c 2374 Chaucer Troylus i. 
593, I have. .for trew or fals report, .ilovede the al my Ij've. 
2377 Langl. P. pi. B. ji. 80 To bakbite, and to bosten, 
and . here fals witnesse. a 2553 Udall Royster D. v. i, See 
that no false surmises thou me tell. 2621 Bible 2 Kings 
ix. 12 And they said, It is false. ^2630 Jackson Signs 
Time Wks. (1673) II. vr. 380 False-wrtness-bearing, and 
Coveting their Neighbours Goods, are far more rife amongst 
us than they were. 2639 Fuller Holy IVar iv. vi. (1647) 
177 Afterwards this report was controlled to be false, 2678 
EaRl of Arran in Lauderdale Papers (1885) III. Ixv, 200 
He found all to be false as hell. 2823 Ld. Ellenborouch in 
Ho. Lords 22 Mar., The accusation is as false as hell in 
every part 1 28x8 Sco^rr Hrt. Midi, xxiii, She came to bear 
false witness In her sister's cause. 2833 Cruse Eusebius 

I. vU. 32 Neither of the gospels has made a false statement. 

9. Of a'person or his speech : Uttering or express- 
ing what is untrue ; mendacious. (In false prophet 
the sense varies between this and 13 b). 

a 2225 Ancr. .ff.68 pal \>& witnesse ne preoue heom ualse. 
ci^zs^Mctr. Horn. ^ Thai. .said that Crist was fals pro- 
phete. 2340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 3366 Sacrilege, and fals 
wittenessyng, c 1380 Wyclif JVAs. (1880) 284 Falce gloseris 
maken goddislawe derk. 2382 — Mark xiii. 22 Fals Cristis 
and fals prophetis schulen ryse vp. 2545 Joye Exp. Dan. 
iii. 32 Dauid . . abhorreth soche false accusers. 25^ Bible 
(Genev.) Mai, iii. 5, I will be a swift witnes agaynst false 
swearers. 2622 Shaks. IVini. T. in. ii. 32 Innocence shall 
make False Accusation blush. 2662 Stillincfl, Orig. Sacr. 

II. V. § s There may be false Prophets as well as true. 2687 
Congreve Old Bach. iv. iii. My face is a false witness, and 
deserves to be pilloried. 2822-56 De Quincev Confess-. 
Wks. 1890 III. 39s O just and righteous Opium ! that to 
the chancery' of dreams summonest, for the triumphs of 
despairing innocence, false witnesses. 

10. Of persons, their attributes or actions; De- 
ceitful, treacherous, faithless. Formerly often 
pleonastically, expressing detestation, with sbs. 
like traitor, treason (now only arch.). Const. 
fef, to, f unto. 

c 2205 Lav. 31422 }>a rad forS a ban felde falsest alre kinge. 
A 2225 Ancr. R, 128 Ase vox is best falsest. 0x230 Halt 
Meid. 15 J>ah \>l fleschliche wil fals beo. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 385 J>ys false by.ssop Ode. a 2300 Cursor M. 11530 
<Colt.) He was trailur, fals in fai. 1^2489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Ayvton xxvi. 565 Now are deed the sones of foulques 
of moryllon by theyr false wyt. rt2533 Ld.' Berners 
Huon lxx.xvii. 275 This Angelars was fal.se and a traytoure. 
*559 AT/m Mag., Dk. Sujffolk xix, My dedes, .Wer shortly 
after treasons false estezned. 2590 Marlowe Edw. II, n. 
iii, Never was Plantagenet False of his word. 2592 Shaks. 
Two Gent. iv. iv. 242 Though his false finger haueprophan’d 
the Ring. 2^3-72 Wood Zi%(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 472 False 
to his trust. 2676 South Sersn, Worldlv Wisdom (1737) 
I. ix. 340 False as hell, and cruel as the grave. 2709 
Steele Tailer No. 205 ? 3 She had been false to his Bed. 
2742 Pope Dune. jv. 93 They.. false to Pheebus^ bow the 
knee to Baal. 2794 Song *Stay, my Willie* in Bums* 
Wks. (2857) IV. 217 When this heart proves fause to thee. 
2825 Scott i, ‘ Get up, ye fause loon.' 2855 Macau- 

lay Hist. Eng. IV, 831 He might be false to his country, 
but not to his flag. 2865 Dickens Mui. Fr. 1. ii, 1 banish 
the false ivretch. 

fb. transf. Of ground, a foundation, etc. : 
Treacherous, insecure. Obs. 

2590 Spenser F.Q. i. xi. 54 An huge rocky clifft, Whose 
false foundacion waves have wash’l away. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. iii. 147 Graze not too near the Banks, my jolly 
Sheep, The Ground is false. 2692 R. L'Estrange Fables 
Hv. 55 The Heart of Man is like a Bog, it looks Fair to the 
Eye, but when we come to lay any Weight up.on ’t, the 
Ground is False under us. 
d*!!. False trust', breach of trust [ — 
where falsa is merely pple.]. Obs. rare. 

26.|9 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 1. vii. 71 The.. goods mis- 
carried, either by robbery or false trust. 

12. Of things, indications, appearances; Falla- 
cious, deceptive. Of a medium of 'I’ision : That 
distorts the object looked at ; so in f false glass, 
7nin-or, spectacles. False colour (fig.) ; cf. CoLouit 
sb. 2 d, 12 , 13 . 

* 53 * [see Colour sb. 2d]. 2580 BaRet Alv. F lii A false 
glasse, speculum msndax, 1605 Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Vozvs 

11. § 79 When they wil lieeds have a sight of their own 

actions, it showes them a false glasse to looke in. 2641 J. 
Jackson True Evaug. T. 11. 146 The DeviJl makes us false 
spectacles. 2658 Womock / ijrawr. A, You seem to 

magnifie the riches of the divine Grace : hut when we come 
strictly to examine it, 'tis by a false glass. 1734 Pope 
Ess. Man iv. 393 Wit’s false mirror held up Nature’s light ; 
Bhew'd erring Pride. 2768 Blackstonk Comm. III. 391 The 
true import of the evidence is duly weighed, false colours 
are taken off. 2B48 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 173 Looking 
on all th.it passed at home, .through a false medium. 2855 
Bain Senses^- /«/.n. iii. § 7 So false is the appetite for sleep, 
that [etc.]. 

fb. False door, postern (s=F. fausse porte) : a 
secret door or postern. Ohs. 

c 1489 Caxton Bonnes cf Aymon viii. Vf ye doo assaille 
the castell, they shall ^-ssue oute at the fauce posiemes. 
2552 Huloet, Ffalse posieme or backe dore. 2627 R. Ash- 
lev Almansor 44 King Almansor entered sometimes into 
this Hospitall by a false doorc. 2768 J, Byron Nnrr. Fata- 
gonia (ea. 3) 237 They have a false door to the alcove. 

III. Spurious, not genuine. 

13. Counterfeit, simulated, sham. a. Of thing.s, 
csp. of met.al, money, jewels : Counterfeit, spurious. 
Of .a document : Forged. 

cxooo I'cc. in Wr. -Wfileker 183 Paracaraximus, fals 
pening [Possibly a compound of the sb., like ON. fnls- 
pentngri. <z 2x25 After. R. 182 False gold vor\>*ur 3 e 5 
l^rinne [fure]. a 1300 Cursor M. 28395 <Cott.) A-mang myn 
ober u'ark vn-lelc haf i oft forged fals scle. 2340 Ayenb. s6 


Of guod metal hy makeb uales moneye. ^ C2400 Laufranc’s 
Cinirg. 293 pou schalt. .do awei al mediejms bat ben false. 
2558 W.I'owRsoN in Hakluyt (1589) 121 The suspition 
which we gathered of their false charter parties. 2609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 122 The wreits . . can not prove against 
him, because thej' are fals. 2649 Bp. Hall Cases Cottsc. i. 

vii. 64 Criples that pretend false scares. 2730-6 Bailey 

(folio), Faise Diamond, one that is counterfeited with glass. 
2856 Ruskin III. iv.iii, § i2«t7/r, An artificiai 

rose is not a'false’rose, it is not a rose at all 2867 Smyth 
Sailods Word’bk. 288 False Papers frequently carried by 
slavers and smugglers. 2885 Catholic Diet. s,v., False 
decretals, the collectign ostensibly made by Isidorus Aler- 
cator, in the middle of the ninth century. 

■ b. Prefixed to personal designations : Pretended, 
that is not really such ; esp. in false god, prophet, 
a 2x75 Coit. Horn. 237 purh false godes be ffilc biode ham 
selfe macede. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 83 pese ben false 
cristene. exz$oMeid. Maregreie iii. He levede on be false 
godes. 2383 WvCLiF Baruch v/. 58 It is beter a kyng for to 
be schewynge .. a profitable vesselle .. than fals goddis 
[2560 Bible (Genev.) ibid.. Then such false gods]. 1552 
Huloet, Ffalse messenger,, fialse prophet. 2870 (/rV*), False 
Heir and other Choice Stories for the Young. 

c. with the name of an author ; «=* Pseudo- \ 

2868 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. 629 The false Ingulf. 

d. Of hair, teeth, etc. : Artificially made or 
adapted, 

1592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Cabellira, a false heare, or 
peruke. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 168 Hired women, 
who for five houres space , . howle bitterly, teare their false 
hairc [etc.]. 2817 Byron BepPo Ixvi, One has false curls. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 16 Apr. 3/2 The false teeth are nothing 
but animal teeth attached to the human teeth by means of 
small gold plates. 

e. False face : a mask. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy ix, His fause-face slipped aside. 
*833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xu (1859) 248 A white false, 
face or mask of a most methodistical expression. 

f. False kef : a skeleton key, picklodc. 

1702 Land. Goz. No. 3708/3 A false Key, and a Steel, were 
left by the said Murderers. 2833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 
II. 267 False keys, and all other counterfeit means of open- 
ing locks. 

g. Of attributes or actions : Feigned, counter- 
feited, spurious, 

cx6oo Shaks. .SVnn. Ixxii, Least your true loue may seenic 
falce. 2697 Dryden Virg. ,/Encid it. 197 False tears true 
pity move. 2709 Pope Ess, Crit. 25 So by false learning is 
good sense debased. 

h. Law. False action = * feigned action * : see 

Feigned. = sham plea. 

2706 Phillips (ed. kersey), False Action « Faint Action. 
2848 Wharton Law Lex, 246/2 False plea. 

14. Hav. and Mil, Counterfeited for the purpose 
of deception ; feigned, pretended ; as in faUe 
attack, lights, ports, signal. Also in phrases (often 
+ To sho7V false colours, Under false colouiis 
(see (ioLOUB sb. 6 b) ; To hang out false colours 
(see CohOUR sb. yd). 

€ 2400 Fals colour [see Colour sb. 6 b]. 2677 Lend, Gaz. 
No. 2170/2 One towards Mount Azlne, which aomt look ‘ 
upon to be only a false Attack. 2697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 
1 . 252 Had we enter’d the Port upon the false .signal, we 
must have been taken or sunk. 2765-93 Blackstone Comm. 

1. (ed. la) 294 Putting out false lights in order to bring any 
vessel into danger. 2769 Falconer Did. Marine, Faux 
sabords, false pons, ^inted in a ship’s side, to deceive an 
enemy. '2784 Mad. D’Arclay 30 Dec., A letter., 
which seems to shew her gay and happy. I hope it shows 
not false colours.^ 1809 Roland 102 Various small 
motions made without longing, are termed false attacks. 
2853 Stocqueler Mil. Diet. 25/2 False attack, a feigned 
or secondary movement in the arrangements of an assault, 
intended to divert the attention of an enemy from the real 
or principal attack. 2867 Sm\*th SailoVs Word-bk. 288 To 
Sail under false colours . . is an allowable stratagem of war. 
187^1 Morley Compromise (i886) 272 If men go through 
.society before marriage under false colours. 

b. False fire ; *1* (a) a blank discharge of fire- 
arms {pbs^ \ {b) a fire made to deceive an enemyl 
or as a night-signal. 

26« T. James Voy. 26 We shot and made false fires. 264* 
Sir rT. Derinc Sp. on Rclig, xvi. 86 Artillery men, though 
. .nimble with false fires, are not immediately compleated 
into true-Souldiers. 27x2 A. Duncan Mariners Chron. 
(1805) HI. 289 Night coming on we lost sight of our consort, 
and made several false fires. 27*0 De Foe Capt. Singleton 

viii. (2840) 140 We made false fire with any gun that was 
uncharged, and they would walk off as .soon as they saw’ the 
flash. 180S Nelson in Nicholas Disp, (1846) VII. 57 We 
have found the comfort of blue lights and false firc.s in the 
Mediterranean. 2853 Stocqueler il/rV. Did. 101/2 When an 
army is about to retire from a position during the night, 
false fires are lighted in different parts of the encampment 
to impose upon the enemy’s vigilance. 

16. Improperly so called. (Prefixed, like quasi- 
ox pseudo-, to form names of things bearing a de- 
ceptive resemblance to those properly denoted by 
the sb.) a. in various sciences. 

2594 False ribbes (sec Bastard a. $ c]. 1742 A. Mo.vno 
Anat. Bones (cd. 3) 222 The Five inferior oi each Side are 
the False [Ribs]. ^2574 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 245 
Immediately on quitting the real womb, they creep into the 
false one. 2776 Seiferth tr. Gellert's Metal. Ch^'tn. 14 It 
[Yellow Quaru] is called .. after its colour .. false topaz. 
2807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg, (ed. 5)248 When all 
the coats of an artcrj’ arc wounded, ruptured, or perforated 
by ulceration, the tumour is called .1 false aneurism. 2833 
Lyell /’ rfwc. Ceol. III. 17s This diagonal arrangement of 
the hiycrs, sometimes called ' false stratification 2B66 
Trees. Bot.,FaUe that layer on the outside of the 
stem of an Endogen, which consists of cellular tissue into 
which fibrous tissue passes obliqueb’. 2869 J.R. S. Clifford 
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m Mech. n Dec. 3457 At the sixth [segment] we come 
to what have been called the ‘false legs' [of caterpillars]. 
t88i Mivart Cat viii. 229 The superior or false vocal cords. 
1890 G. H. Williams Crystallo^a^hy 212 False planes, 
apparent crystal faces, whose position is not that of true 
crystal planes, may be produced by oscillatory combination. 

b. in popular or literary names of plants (some- 
times rendering mod.L. names formed \fiih. pseudo-), 
1578 False Rewbarbes [see Bastard a, 5 b]. 1597 Gerarde 
Index, False Mercurie. i86x Miss Pratt 
PL VI. 50 False Brome-grass. 2861 Chambers* EucycL 
s.v. Bottle^gourdf The common bottle-gourd, or false cala* 
bash, is a native of India, ibid. s. v. Locust Tree^ The 
locusMree of America is also called the false acacia, or 
thorn acacia. 2878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n.^ 
False Parsley. 

+ c. False nail \ ? = Agnail 3. Obs, 

x8i8 Art Prescrv, Feet 33s False nails .. arise from a 
want of due attention to the parts surrounding the nail. 

d. Phys. False conception \ a spurious concep- 
tion, in which a shapeless mass is produced instead 
of a foetus. 

1662 R, Mathew Uni, Alck. § 87. 121 It .. brought from 
her an abortive or false conception. 1697 Drvden Virg, 
Geor^, in. 441 They shed A slimy Juice, by false Conception 
bred. 2889 Wacstaffe ilaynts Med. Voc. 94 False Con- 
ceptiorty an imperfect impregnation or blighted ovum. 

16 . f a. False colour ; in water-colour painting, 
a lighter tint of any of the recognized colours {pbs.), 
b. False dpes, colours ( = Fr. teint faux) : fugitive 
as opposed to permanent dyes. 

1573 Art 0/ Limning 4 Azure or Byze. His false coloure. 
Two parts azure and one of cereuse. Ibid.xx Lay. .First thy 
false colours and after thy sadd. 28x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. ^ Art n. 527 Dyes of the second class, are called false 
or little dyes. 1842 Bischoff ll'oollcti Manu/. 

Two brancheSj namely, that of permanent colours, and that 
of false or fugitive colours. 

17 . (Chiefly Mech.) Subsidiary, supplementary ; 
substituted for or serving to supplement the thing 
properly or chiefly denoted by the name. a. False 
bottom ; a horizontal partition in a vessel. Also in 
Mining zxiA Metallurgy (see quot. 18S1). 

2596 Harington Metatn, Ajax (1814) 127 You shall make 
a false bottom to that privy that you are annoyed with— 
cither of lead or stone. 2626 Bacon Sylva {2637) v. 127 Take 
a Vessel, and . . make a false Bottom of course Canvasse. 2641 
French Eistill, L (1651) $ A false bottom where the Quick- 
silver must lye. 1823 J, Badcock Eom, Aviusem. 146 Each 
vat is to have a false bottom, made with cross bars, or stout 
wicker work. x88i D. C. Davies Metall. Min. fy Mining 
4x3 False Bottom, .a loose plate put into the stamp box ; a 
floor of iron placed in a puddling machine ; a bed of drift 
holding auriferous drifr, and overlying the bed of the latter 
that usually lies on the bed rock. 

b. Shipbuilding, Of things temporarily attached 
to the real or true part to assist or protect it, as in 
false keelf keelson^ post^ railj siay^ stem^ siertt, 
stern-post. Also in False deck, a grating or the 
like supported above the main deck by the * close 
fights \ 

16*6 Caft. Smith Accxd. Yng. Seamen 14 A grating, net- 
ting or false decke for your close fights, xfisy — Seaman's 
Gram. .xi. 53 Another keele voder the first, .wee call a false 
Keele. Ibid.. Fix another stem before it [the stem], and that 
is called a false stem. 1709 Land. Gas. No. 4521/2 Having 
our. .Back-stays cut to pieces ; as also our Main and False- 
stay. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) C iv b. The false 
post . , serves to augment the breadlK of the stem-post. 
ciSgo Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 1x7 False keel. Ibid., False 
rail, a rail fayed down upon the upper side of the main, 
or upper rail of the head, i860 Smvth Sailods Word-bk., 
False kelson or Kelson Rider. 

c. Gunmaking. 

2875 ‘Stonehenge' Brit. S/orfs 1. 1. xi. § 2. 33 The false- 
breech is cut away more than I like it. 2880 Encyel. Brit. 
XI. 280/1 A pair of barrels.. abutting against a false breech, 
i88x Greener Gun 262 A false pin is screwed into the lever, 
which, when removed, will leave an aperture through which 
the breech-pin must be extracted. 

d. Civil Engineering. 

1874 Knight Did. Meek. I. 824/2 Falsc-xvorks . . zeea- 
struction works to enable the erection of the main works. 

e. Arch, in False pillar, roofigtt quots.). 

1552 Huloet, Ffalse roufe of a chambre, house, seller, or 
vault. 26H Perkins Cases Consc. (1610) 143 The other 
which was most outward, and lesse weightie might be vp- 
holden by lesser proppes, which Artificers in that kind call 
by the name of false-pillars. 2849-50 Weale D/cA Terms, 
False roof, the space between the ceiling and the roof above 
it. ^ 2874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par, Ckurckes 213 The 
main pipes should, .be in the false roof. 

B. adv. 

i*!. Untruly. "VHihlo speak, swear. Obs. or arch. 
2303 R. Brunne liandl. Synne 776 Jyf kou euere swore. . 
Yn any tyme fals or wykkedly. cx3^ Wyclif .S'?/. Wks. 
III. 34S Whanne Petre .. swore fals for a wommans vois. 
a 2400-50 A lexander 298 par haue fals spoken. 1623 
Shaks. Hen, VIII, ii. iv. 136 Let him in naught be trusted, 
For speaking false in that. x6zi Lady M. Wroth Urania 
202 He vow^, nothing should make him answere false. 

2 . Improperly, wrongly. Of an arrow’s flight: 
In the wrong direction ; eningly. Of music; Out 
of tune, incorrectly. Obs. or arch. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent, iv. ii, 59 The Musitian..plaies 
false. .So false that he grieues my very heart-strings. 2596 
— I Hen. IV, 1. ii. 74 Thou judgest false. 2608 — Per. 1. 1. 
124 If it be true that 1 interpret false. 18x5^ Moore Lalla 
R. (1824) 139 False flew the shaft, though pointed v.'ell. 

3 . Faithlessly, perfidiously. Chiefly in To play 
(rt person) false : to cheat in play ; fig. to betray. 

VoL. IV. 


1590 Shaks. Com. Err. n, «. 144 If.. thou play false, I doe 
digest the poison of thy flesh. 1^3 — 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 184 
Beshrew the winners,^ for they play’d me false, 1596 — 
Mexxh. V I 1, ii, 48 His mother plaid false with a Smyth. 
i6xx — Cymb. in. iv. 117 Mine care Therein false strooke, 
can take no greater wound. 1825 A. W. Fonblanqub in 
’IVestm, Rev. IV. 4b2 Sheridan played false to his political 
friends on this occasion, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
(1872) V. xxiv. 24 They had their feare that Lewis might be 
playing false. 

C, sh. 

fl. Fraud, falsehood, treachery. In early use 
csp. counterfeiting (of coin), forgery. Obs. 

c xooo jElfric Gen. xUv, 7 Hwi tihj> ure hlaford us swa 
micles falses? <zioz6 Lenvs of jEihelred vi. § 32 pxt an 
mynet gange ofer calle )>&s heode buton alcon false, rr^ 

O. E. Citron, an. 2124 Hi hafden fordon call J?<Et land mid 
here micele fals. c laoo Ormin 7334 Crist fornvetTpei>^ falls 
& flasrd. CX300 Cunor M. x^2SA (Edin.) huleies. .andajte 
haue wand wih fals he hali gaste to fand. <1x375 Joseph 
Ariin, 208 WijKiuten faute o)>er faus. c X4cx> Desir. Troy 
8109 Now art hou trewly hor traitour, & tainted for fals I 
2. One who or that which is false, f a. ellipt, 
for * false person 01 $. 

azysa Cursor M. 4412 (Cott.) Joseph ]>nt suikeful fals, 
hat foie lichour. CX340 /Wrf. i7473{Trin.) Allefalse.shul fare 
on Jjat wise. ^2400 Destr. Troy 12355 Eneas. .wold haue 
dungyn hym to deth, & delret he fals. 

^b. ^Vhat is false; falsehood. exc. as absol. 
use of the adj. 

ei^So "WveuF Set. JVks. III. 345 Men moten .. take ofte 
fals as bileve. a 1592 Greene ^as. /K(i86i) 213 Such re- 
ports more false than truth contain. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for 
M. n. iv. 170 bly false, ore-weighs your true, a x6Co Butler 
Rem, (1759) I, 224 Science .. Conveys, and counterchanges 
true and false. x8i* Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 13 Truths 
• .were blended with the false. 

c. Something that is false; untruth; false ap- 
pearance. Ohs. cxc. arch. 

2584 T. Bastard Chrestoleros, He.. hath put a false upon 
tby face. 1786 tr. Swedenborg's Chr. Relig § 273 His Un- 
derstanding is full of Falses. 1884 Tennyson Becket nt. fii, 
Earth’s falses are heaven’s truths. 

+ 3 . = Feint. Ohs. 

1637 Nabbes Microcosm, in Dodsley O. Plays IX. 122 
Mar’s fencing school, where 1 leam’d a mystery that consists 
in,. thrusts, (alses, doubles. 

D. Comb. 

1 , Of the adj. ; a. With agent-nouns forming sbs., 
as false-buller, -coiner', ffalse writer, (a) one 
who wites incorrectly ; (^) a forger. 

a 2300 Cursor PI. M306 (Cott.) Fals bullers [.see False 
V, i], 2440 Promp.Parv. 148 Falsewrj’ter,^/ar/c^m//fr/^, 

15^ Baret Alv. F 209 A false writer, .mtndosus scriptor. 
Ibid., A adulterator vtonelse. 

b. With pa. pples., forming adjs. chiefly para- 
synthetic, as false-biased, ^bottomed, -eyed, -faced, 
-faithed, -fingered, -fronted, -grounded, -hearted 
(whence false-heartedness), -necked, -principled, 
-visored. 

1654 Whitlock .Zeo/owiVx 450 For our Equalls, what they 
say or do., what is good, weraake Casual!, or “false Byassea. 
1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. / (x6s5) 25 You have . . upon 
“false-bottomed suggestions endeavoured to distain his [the 
king’s] , . honour. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant.^ 55 Then 
bamsh *fals*ey'd mirth. 2607 Shaks. Cor. i. ix. 44 Let 
Courts and Cities be Made all of “falsc-fac’d soothing. 1601 
Chester Lovds Plart. cv, (1878) 71 “False-faithed Scot- 
land. 2648 Goodwin Yoxtnsl. Eld. Ess. 4 “Fals-fingered 
men. 2889 A. R. ^P.<sre.va Boy s Own Papery Aug. 697/2 The 
“false-fronted frump. 1649 Roberts Clovis Bibl. $41 His 
confutation, of their “false-grounded opinion. 2572 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. Iv, 21 Y« “falsehartcd folk bear in their mouth 
hony dipped in poison. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Matt xii. 39 A false-hearted People that wU not be con- 
vinced by Miracles, 1847 Emerson Poems, To Rhea Wks. 
(Bohn) I, 402 When love has once departed From the eyes 
of the false-hearted. 2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xli. 7 To 
utter the “falsehartednesse assoone as they come out of 
the doores. 2889 The Voice (N. Y.) 16 May, The.. false 
heartedness of the temperance Republicans, Academy 
24 Sept. 270 “False-necked vases are represented in the 
tomb of Ramessu III. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 

III, 94 The brand of contempt should be fixed upon any. . 
“false principled style of manners, *563 Foxe A. ^ M. 
2355/2 The dark and “falseuisured kingdom of Antichrist. 

2 . Of the adv.; a. With pr. pples., forming 
adjs., as false-boding, -creeping, -glozingiy^t^ Gloz- 
ing), -judging, -lying, -pef'stiading, -speaking, -war- 
bling; with vbl. sbs., forming sbs., as false-con- 
tracting, -dealing, -enditing, speaking, -promising, 
-writing. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iii. 247 “False boding Woman, 
end thy frantick Curse. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. 

I. ni. Furies 746 njeeving, “False-contracting, Church- 

chaffering [etc.]. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 1517 Jealousy itself 

could not mistrust “False-creeping craft. 2702 C. Mather 
Magn. Ckr. 1. ii. (1852) 51 This “false-dealing proved a 
safe-dealing for the good people, c 1480 John Watton SPec, 
Chr. 30 b, “Fals Enditing. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Dotage i, “False glozing pleasures. 1686 South Serm. (1737) 

II. Lx. 347 A false glossingparasite would, .rail his fool-hardi- 
ness valour. 2839 Hallam Hist, Lit. viii. i. § 5® A. very 
“false-Judging pedantry. zS6« Turner HeHfcUu. 70b, A 
“falslying good lesse man. 1682 Otvi'ay Voiicc Preserved 

IV. i. 56 Thanks to thy tears and “false perswading love. 

— Atheist i, There’s .. “False-promising at Court. 
C2600 Shaks. Sonn. cxxxviii, Simply I credit her “false- 
speaking tongue. 2884 tr. Lotze's Logic 286 False-speaking 
is wrong in Uself. 2728-46 Thomson Spring 992 “False- 
warbling in his cheated car. 

b. With pa. pples., forming adjs., as false-de- 
rived, -fed, -found, -gotten, -imagined, -persuaded, 


-pretended, -purchased, -spoken, -sworn, -tinctured, 
-whited, -Unned, -ivritten. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 190 Euery . . “false-deriued 
Cause. 2680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 69 They shall not be 
“false-fed . . by deceitful Teachers, a 1558 Q. Mary in Foxe 
A. « 5 ' M. (i 684> III. 14 Seditious have been nourished . . by 
printing of “false found books. 2460 in Pol. Bel. ij- L. Poems 
(1866) 260 “Fals goten good. ^2625 Milton Death Fair 
Infant 72 Her “false-imagined loss cease to lament I 1^5 
Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 254 (Qo.), I should be “false persuaded 
I had daughters. 1553 Bale Gardiner's De vera Obed. 
Pref. Bv, “False pretended supremacie. 1530 Form 
Greater E.vcommun. in Maskell Mon. Rit. H. 299 All iho 
ben acursed .. that use wytingly suche “false purchased 
letters. 2843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. (1858) 142 “False-spoken, 
unjust. 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippds Van. Ar/es 2b, A 
“falsesworne Marchaunte. 2729 Savage Wanderer 11. 391 
“False-term’d honour. 2706 Watts Horz Lyricar it. (1808) 
169 The cruel shade apply’d . , a “false tinctur'd glass. 2642 
IkfiLTON Ch. Govt, n.iit. (1651) 173 A “faNe-whited, a lawme 
resemblance of her. 2755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 93 Names 
“false-written as Artherus for Arthurus. 

, C. With verbs, forming verbs, as false-colour, 
-play, -point, -promise. 

18x7 (foLERiDGE Biog. Lit. (1847) II. 170 Genius neither 
distorts nor “false-colours its objects. 2^6 Shaks. Ant. 
i C/. IV. xiy. 29 The Queene.. has “false plaid myGloryVnto 
I an Enemies triumph. 2893 Fields May 695 i They kept 
on “false pointing and backing. .Ivybndge did little else 
^ but false point. <z z6iS Sylvester Cup of Consolation 22 
Siniling Hope , .“False-promiseth long Peace and plenty too. 

3. Special comb. : ffalse-baoka., Ureacheronsly 
retreating ; false-bedded a., -bedding Geol. (see 
quots. 1876, 18S7) ; "[• falae-oup, a kind of drink- 
ing enp ; f false-heart a. — fahe-luarUd (see 
Comb. I) ; false-muster, an incorrect statement 
of the number of men in a regiment or a ship’s 
company ; false-nerved a. Bot., having no vascular 
tissue ; d- false-winged a. Arch. pseudo-dipteral. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple Jsl. xu xlvjii. The “false-back 
Tartars fear with cunning feign. 1876 Page Adv, Text 
Bk. Geol. v.gr Sandstones are said to be “false-bedded when 
their strata are crossed obliquely by numerous lamina:. 
2884 Nature 13 Nov. 32 The lower zone of false-bedded 
grits. 1876 Woodward Crtj/. (1B87) 13 “False-bedding .. is 
a feature produced in shallow water by currents and tidal 
action, whereby beds are heaped up in irregular layers with- 
out any approach to horizonlallty or continuity. 2877 A, 

H. Green Phys. Geol. iv. § i, 224 False-bedding e.g. Cur- 
rent-, Cross-, or Drift-Bedding. ^08 Motteux Rabelais v. 
xxxiv. ^1737) 152 “False-Cups, Tumblers. 1593 Shaks. 2 
Hen. VI, V. L 143 , 1 am thy King, and thou a “false-heart 
Traitor. 2752 A. Murphy Crays-lnn Jrnl. (1756) i. 116 
No. 17 There are besides several Faggots, and “False- 
musters, which the General thinks proj)er to connive at. 
x866 Treas.Boi.,* FalsemervedtWhtn veins have no vascular 
tissue, but are formed of simple elongated cellular tissue; 
as in mosses, seaweeds, etc. 2725 'LzomPalladio's Archil. 
(1742) II. 20 This Temple was. .“false-wtng’d, 

t False, Obs, Forms: 3 falsie-n, (fausie-n), 
3-7 false(ii, (5 -yn), 3-4 south, dial. valse(n, 4-5 
falshe, 4-6 fals, 6 falce. [a. OF.false-r (mod.F, 
fausser) late h.falsdre, f. fals-us : see False a. 
Cf. ON. falsa."} To be or make false. 

I . a. intr. Of a thing;. To prove unreliable; to 
fail, give way. 

c 1Z05 Lay. 23967 helman his hauede and his hereburne 
gon to falsie [c 2275 fausie]. a 2225 Ancr. R. 228 Vor none 
deofles puffe ne purue Je'dreden, bute jif {>et lim ualse. 
Ibid, 270 3 if he mei underjiten bet ower bileaue falsie. 

"b. trans. To cause to fail or give way ; to foil 
(a weapon). 

rr 2225 Ancr. R. 292 Codes slronge ^assiim falsie J>es 
deofles wepnen. a 2240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 255 
Ne mei .. ne na wone falsi min heorte. C2275 Luue Ron 
124 in O. E. Misc. 97 Ne may no Mynur hire vnderwroie, 
ne neuer false bene grundwal. CX320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 
2225 'The fir..falsed the simenl, and the ston, e 

2 . trans. To counterfeit (money); to forge (a 


document). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 29308 (Cotton Galba) Fals bulleres.-bat 
falses b® papes sele, 2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5362 
?yf bou dedyst euere by myghte To false a chartre. C2450 
Myrc 7C9 All that falsen the pope.s Jeitres. 1480 Caxton 
Ckron. Eng. cl. 232 A clerk had falshed the kynges money. 

Festivall (\V . de W, 1515) igs, 1 denounce, .all those 
that fals the kynges standarde. 2553 T. Becon Relig. Rome 
(2563) 240a, AH thoe that false the Popes Bull. 

3 , To falsify, make untrue ; to introduce false- 
hood into; to corrupt. 

c 2380 Wvclif Wks. III. 434 Men moten .. paclent- 
liche dispose hem to deye for Cost, and fals not b® K 0 ‘’P ®1 
for favor of men. C2386 Chaucer Miller’s Prol. 66, 1 mote 
reherse Hir tales alle .. Or elles falsen som of my matere. 
24So~2S3o Myrr, our Ladye 54 They that clyppe away 
from the money of goddes seruice, eny wordes or letters or 
syllables, & so false yt from the trew sentence. 2590 
Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. 11 Babylon 473 Those s®^**®*^ ^ 
Masons Had^ falsed it [Adam’s language] la hundreU 
thousand fashions. . • t . 

4 . To be or prove false to. a. To break, violate 
(one^s faith, word, etc.). Const, dat. of person. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne iiioi Men falsen here 
troubes. c 2386 Chaucer 7 *. 619 He. 
faUed. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. y^y. 20 
nauntessholde neucr be broke ‘i* . *533 L . 

ners Huok cxx. 429 Then shall I fal^ fhe lalst 

2563 B. Googe Egtogs vii. (Arb.) 57 . Ruijen 

hIr troth to me. 16*4 Hevivood Captives 11. Lin Bullen 
O. P/. IV, That false their fayihes. i\f^ 

b. To play false to (a person) ; to betray, de- 
ceive. Also absol. 

i 



PALSE-BBAY. , 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylut v. 1053 Ther made neuere 
womman more wo Than she, when that she falsed Troylus. 
c 1420 Lvdg. Temple of GiassS;^ Medee. .was falsed of lason. 
C. absol. and vitr. To defraud, deal falsely. 

*393 Gow'er Co7if, II. 701 To falsen and to ben unkinde. 
C1450 Myrc 709 All that falsen or me false measures. 
a 1541 Wyatt Poet. IVks, (1861) 163 Never yet. .Intended I 
to false, or be untrue. 

d. ^rejl.' To betray one’s trust. (Doubtful : the 
•word may be adj.) 

x6rx Shaks. Cymb. ir. iii. 74 ’Tis Gold . . makes Diana’s 
Rangers false themselues. 

6. To maintain to be false, impugn. To false (a 
doom) : in Sc. Law *to deny the equity of a sentence, 
and appeal to a superior court ’ (Jam.). 

azzxs Tuli(tna6Q Ah false swa hare lahe. <2x400 Cov. 
Jifyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 Thus xal I false the wordys that 
his pepyl doth testefy. irx4oo APol. Toll. 60 In mennis 
lawe oft men falsen domis, & appelen J>er fro. c 1430 PUgr. 
Lyf Manhode 1. Ixxxv. (1869) 49 Thme argumentes, that 
seist i have falsed and repreued thy gretteste principle. 
1469 Act Pari. Jas. Ill (1814) 94 Thp dome gevin in the 
Justice- are of Drumfress .. & falsit and againe callit 
be maister Adam cokburn forspekar . . was weile gevin 
& evil again callit. X609, X708 [see Falsing vhl, sb. below], 
6. To false a blow ; to make a feint 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. v. q Sometimes he strook him 
strayt, And falsed oft his bfowes t’illude him with such 
bayt. XS94 [see Falsing vbl. sb. below]. 

Hence Falsed ppl. a., Falsing vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a.i in senses of the verb. Falsing of dooms : 
(see False v. 5), 

n 1225 Ancr. R. 72 J>urh swnich chastiement haueS sum 
ancre arered bitweonen hire & hire preost. .a valsinde luue. 
c X340 Gaw. <5* Gr. Knt. 2378 Lo ! her falssyng, foule 
mot hit falle I c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 11330 Falsyng & flatcry. 
a XS4X Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 30 Yet shall they shew 
your falsed faith. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. U. 95 Not sure 
m a thing falsing. 1594 J .G. {title) tr. Grassi’sTrue Arte 
of Defence, with a Treatise of Deceit or Falsinge. XS94 
Daniel Comfl. Rosamond xxi, The adulterate beauty of 
a falsed cheek. XS99 Marston Sco, Villanie t. iii, 181 
Hence, ye falsed, seeming Patriotes. StiTja^ Reg. Maj. 
Table 70 Falsing of Domes (reduction of decreiteis) sould 
be done incontinent be the partie agains quhom they are 
given, a i^x Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Moiu (1642! 544 That 
falsed Homily. ^ X7o3 J. Chamberlayne St, Gt, Brit.\\. in. 
X. (1743) 432 Edinburgn . . assisted the Chamberlain in the 
falsing of dooms. ^ 

False-bray : see Fausse-bray. 
t Fa'lsedicti Obs. [A parallel formation to 
Verdicjt, by the substitution of false for the first 
member.] An untrue deliverance or utterance. 

XS79 Fulke Heskitul Pari. 499 Wee will not take the 
verdicte or rather the fahsedlct at his mouth. x6x6 B. 
Parsons Ma^, Charier 23 A verdict, .is a falsedict, if [etc.]. 

tFalsedom. Obs. [f. False a. + -Doai.J 
Treachery, untruth ; a falsehood. 

X297 R. Glooc. (Rolls) 852* noift be vnhunde suikedom 
[v. r. falsedomb a X300 Siriz 63 in Wright Atued. Lit, 4 
Nc con ich saien non falsdom. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synue 3748 5 yf be swere fals, or falsdom bede, 

Falsehood (ig'ls-, fg'Isilmd), Also t false- 
head. Forms: a. 3-6 fals(e)-, (4 falce-, fauls- 
soutk dial, vals-), hedCe, -ed, (4 -ede, -heed, 
-id, 5 -hedd, 6 -heade), d-7 -head. / 3 . 4~(j 
fals- (6 false-) hod(e, (4 Sc. -ade), 6- falsehood, 
[f. False a. + -head, -hood.] 
fl. As an attribute of persons : Falseness, deceit- 
fulness, mendacity, faithlessness. Obs, 

X297 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 454 Of falshede, ne of t'recherye, in 
)>e worl hys per nys. a 1340 Hampole Psalter x\. 2 Soth- 
fastnes is lessed & falshede waxis. c X440 Getierydes 1539 
A sotilte To hide your falshede. 1534 Ld. Berners JItf 07 i 
lx.v.vii. 253 thynke he is full of falshede for I se none 
other but he purchaseth for your deth. 

2 x Want of conformity to fact or truth ; falsity. 
Now almost always implying intentional falsity. 

c X340 Cursor M. 22865 (Trln.) Mony wenen l>at ben not 
wise h^t l>at flesshe shal not hool vprise. J>at to wene is 
but falshede, c 1440 Ge7ierydes 5221 Ffalshedc and trougth 
is cuer atte debate. XS30 Rastell Bk. Purgat. 1. viii, 
Truihe and falshed be two contrarj*auntes. x6xi Bible 
yob xxi, 34 In your answeres there remaineth falshood, 
X742 Johnson .A. The falshood of this report. 
*793 Beddoes Settrvy 46 He has . . shewn the falsehood of 
the conclusion. X809-X0 Coleridge A'/vVwf/ (1865) 20 The 
shameless assertion, that truth and falsehood are indifferent 
in their own natures. 

b. That which, or something that, is contrary lo 
fact or truth ; an untrue proposition, doctrine, be- 
lief, etc. ; untrue propositions, etc. in general. 

*393 Gower Co/tf. HI. 136 Logique hath eke in his degree 
Betwene the trouthe and falshode The plcine wordes for 
to shode, e 1449 Pecock Repr. iii. xiv. 373 Outofatreuihe 
folewith not a falshede. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 289 
Such Minds, as shall have as clear Conceptions of Fals- 
hoods, as they have of Truths. X84S S. Austin Ra/ike*s 
Hist. Ref. n. 278 Truth would be suppressed together 
with falsehood. 1847 Helps Frie/tds in C. (1854) 1. 6 Each 
age h.as to fight with its own falsehoods. x86i M. Pattison 
Ess. (1880) I. 32 It would be easy. .to exaggerate this truth 
..into a falsehood. 

+ 0. An error, mistake (in wiling) ; a slip of 
the pen. Obs. rare. 

ei^^o Promf. Para. 14S Falshced ya bolce, for }-veI 
wiyiynge, vtettda, 

3 . Deception, falsification, imposture; a forger}^, 
counterfeit. Ohs. or arch. 

X340 Ayetth. 40 Notar>'cs ]»ct makel» l»c uaUc Icttrcs, and 
..to uelc ohre ualshcdcs. CX394 l\ PI. Cn’<fr 616 panne 
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[he] . . fyeh on her falshedes Jmt hei bifore deden. ■ 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 122 Hee. .Artificer of fraud. .%vas the first 
That practisd falshood under saintly shew. Ibid. iv« 812 
No falshood can endure Touch of Celestial temper. . 

4 . The intentional making of false statements ; 
lying. ‘ (Occasionally with wider sense adopted 
from ancient philosophy; see quot. 1810.) 

X662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. iv. § xo Herodotus was 
. .suspected of fabshood. X797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italiayt xvi, 
Add not the audacity of falsehood to the headlong passions 
of youth. x8xo Bentham Packvtg (y-Zzi) 135 Your logical 
falsehood is — where, for example, you speak of a -thing 
which is not true as if it were true, whether you think it 
true or not; your ethical falsehood is — where you speak of 
a thing as true, believing it not to be true, whether it be 
really true or not. a 1839 Praed PoatisiyZpsl) II. 394 Fraud 
in kings was held accurst. And falsehood sin was reckoned. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 24 Falsehood is permitted by their 
religion. xBys Jovvett Plato (cd. 2) V. 74 He who loves 
involuntary falsehood is a fool, 

5 . An uttered untruth; a lie. Also, false state- 
ments, uttered untruth, in general. 

c 1290 .S'. Eiig. Leo, 42/288 Alas, alas, J>e deolfole cast to 
heore so muche falshede ! CX380WYCLIF Sel. Wks. III. 140 
He scies, as blaspheme falsched J>at he makes medeful to 
slee Cristen men. c 1450 Gesta Ro//t. xlix. 223 <Harl. MS.) 
He with his sotil cauteKis & falshedes hlindlthe & disseyuithe 
J>e soule. XS93 Siiaics. ArVA. //, iv. i. 39, I will turne thy 
falshood to thy hart, Where it was forged, with my Rapiers 
point. X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho xii, Why did 
you accuse me of having told a falsehood. X849 Ruskin 
Se:7. La7/tps h. § 15. 42 To cover brick with cement, and to 
divide this cement with joints that it may look like stone, is 
to tell a falsehood. 2856 Frovde. Hist. I. ii’. 

314 A small clement of truth may furnish a substructure for 
a considerable edifice of falsehood. 

f6. Arith. Fule of Falsehood^*'pQ\^t'2o^\\.\on''\ 
see Position. Obs. 

X542 Records Gr. Aries {isf^ 439 The rule of Falsehode, 
whiche beareth his name . . for that by false numbers taken 
at all aduentures, it teacheth howe to finde those true num- 
bers that you seeke for. 

7 . Sc. Latv. (Sec quot.) : in mod. law books for 
the older Falset. 

1699 Sir G. Mackenzie Zizwf Cust. xxvu. 13^ AVz/- 
Falshood . . a fraudulent suppression, or imitation of 
Truth, in prejudice of another. 1/73 in J. Erskine histit. 
Law Scot. IV. iv. § 66. x86i in W. Bell Diet, Law 
Scot. 378/2. 

8. Comb.f as falsehoodfrecy falsehood-monger. 

X839 Lady Lytton Chevetey (cd. 2) I. xii. 293 What will 

not those falsehood-mongers, the poets, have to answer for. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poes/is^ ExsusRet7tr7t in. How change 
could touch the falsehood-free And changeless thee 1 

tPa*lseIeke. Obs.rare-"^. [f. False ; see 
-LOOK.] Falsehood. 

a X3X0 in Wright Lyric P. vjji. 32 To fet y falle hem feole, 
for falsleke fifti folde. 

+ Pa*lsely, a. Obs. rare-K In 4 falsly. [f. 
False a. + ly L] False, deceptive. 

a X310 in Wright Lyric P. viii, 31 My fykel fleishe, ml 
falsly blod. 

Palsely(i’9ls-, f9lsU),<i<Ar. Forms: 3~5fals(e)- 
liohe, (4 falslich, -lik, -lycbe, valsliche), 3-5 
faleli, 3-8 falsly, 4- falsely, [f. False a. + -ly -.] 

1 . In violation of truth ; untruthfully. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syntie 726 Whan hou falsly by 
hym swerest. cx3zo Sir Tristr. 3054 Falsly canestow 
fayt. x6sx Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxvi, 146 A man is accused 
falsly of a fact. X84X-4 Emerson Ess.^ Spir. Laws Wks. 
I. 66 When a man , . has base ends, and speaks falsely. 

2 . Erroneously, incorrectly, wrongly. 

a 1300 Csirsdr M. 23131 (Cott.) Fajsli es he cristen calld. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) ***• *34 Thei seyn that the cristene 
men . , beleeven folyly and falsly that Icsu Crist was crucy- 
fyed. XS63 WiNZET Vincent. Lirin, xxvi. Wks. 1890 II. 54 
Science falslie so callit. 1597 Morley Introd. ilftis. 183 
Such things as I haue cither left out or falsely set downe. 
a x6s7 Sir J. Beaumont Astszv. Metrodomisxa Poe7/ts (1869) 
240 All states are good, and they arc falsly led. Who wish 
to be vnborne. 1727-38 Gay Fables i. x, How falsly is the 
spaniel drawn ! x8oo-xo Coleridge Ar/Vwrf (1865) 128, 1 have 
falsely represented his principles. 

3 . Wrongfully, a. Unjustly, for no sufficient 
cause, without justification, b. Dishonestly, fraudu- 
lently. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Sy/tne 5347 Jyf hou . . falsly pur- 
chascde..hat ys greie synne. i^*33o — C/in?//. (18x0) 235 
Gascoyne & Normandie, pal J>e kyng of France chalanges 
falsly. 1389 in Eng. Cf/or (1870) 5 Enpresoned falslich . by 
enme. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mastht^e 11. xiv. (18691 80 Thou 
mesurest fafsliche, and stelest folkcs com. x6o2 Marston 
Afitonio's Rev, 11. liL Wks. *856 I. 98, I must die falsely. 
x666 Dryden An7s. Mirah, 675 Success, which they did 
falsly boast, x^ix Addison Sped. No. 170 r 7 For such 
who are treated ill and upbraided falsely. 

4. Deceitfully, treacherously. 

<1x225 After. R. 2o 8 Falsllchc igon to schrifte. <2x300 
CftrsorM. 818 (GOtt.) pe feind..ralsli bigtled adam. CX304 
P. PI. Crede 693 A fewe Folwen fully pat clop, but fals- 
liche pal vsep. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 41 Falseller 
than the fende. CZ480 Sottftes 0/ Ayt/to/t xxw 341 

K^mg yon, that so falsU hath betrayed vs. xso3-<^ Ad 19 
He/i, rll, c. 34 Preamb., Personcs falsly and iraiterously 
ym.*i^nyng. .the deth.. of the Kingc. 2605 Camden 
( 163^ 253 John.. falsely and unnaturally revolted unto the 
French king. 1742 'Younc A 7 . 714 . vii, 478Thethird witness 
. .falsly promises an Eden here. 
tS. Improperly. Obs. 

*393 Lancu P. PI. C. X, 270 Ful meny fayre flus falsliche 
wasshe ! 1483 CaxtonG. </e 4 t TbwrEvijb, The daughters 
of Moab were falsly engendrycl and goicn. 1529 More 
Dvaloge ^I-^\^:s. 208/1 Thechurchc fell sodeinly down . . was 
falsely wrought. 2594 Shaks. Rich. ///, v. iii. 251 A base 


BALSET. 

foule Stone, made precious by the soyle Of Englands Chair^ 
where he is falsely set. 

Palsexi (fp'ls’n, fo'ls’n), V. rare. [f. False n. + 
-EN 5 .] irans. To make false or unreal. 

x838 M. Arnold in igth Cc/it. Apr. 482 The whole action 
of our minds is hampered and falsened. 

Palseness (fg'ls-, fglsnes). Also 4-7 falG- 
nes(s(e, 4-8 false- (south, dial, vals-) ziesse. [f. 
False a. + -ness.] The quality of being false. 

1 . Contrariety to fact; want of reality or truth; 
falsehood, unreality, f Also quasi-ftjwrr. anything 
false. 

1303 R.. Brunne Haftdl. Syttfie 1497 5yf he deme fals 
iuggement, perc falsnes ys, he shalle beshent. 1340 Aycfth. 
256 Ualsnesse me ne ssel zigge. X398 Trevisa /?<• 

P. R. III. vu (1495' 52 Racio or reason demyth bitwcnc . .soihe 
and falsnesse. 1597 Shaks. Cow//. 105' His rude- 

ness..Did liveryfalsenessin a pride of truth. 2655 Sir E. 
Nicholas in /Y./Vr/ory (Camden) II. 170, I noc whit repent 
me of theCollognenewe.s I sentyou, since I was. .confident 
of the falsnes, 184? C. G. Addison Co/itf'octs ir. vii. § i He 
. .did not know of tne falseness of the affirmation at the time 
it was made. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Mig/to/i I. 6 The false- 
ness of its illusions. 

2. Deceitfulness, duplicity, imposture. Alsoqu.isi- 
cottcr. a deceit, an imposture. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chrofi. (1810' 263 He sent vnto pe pape, 
&- .a new falsnes did schape. '0x386 Chaucer Coft. Ycom. 
Prol. T. 423 His infinite falsenesse Ther coude no man 
writen. c 1449 Pecock Ao/n 1. i. 7 Se ^e that no man biglle 
50U bi . . veyn falsnes. 25x3 Act $ Heft. VHL c. 4 § 1 The 
said Deceits and Falseness. 2568 Grafton Chro/t. II. 196 
He was. .arreigned and judged for his falsenesse. 1649 Bp. 
Reynolds Hosea ii. 71 The falsenes. .of our corrupt hearts. 
1732 Waterland Christ. Vl/id. 38^ They that reject Super- 
stition in Theory, and yet retain it in Life, .do but expose 
their own Folly and Falseness. 2846 Trench Mirac. xx. 
(1B62) 329 Another part of his falseness was, that [etc.]. 

3. Faithlessness, inconstancy, treachery. Also an 
instance of this. 

01330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)55 Falsnes hrewes bale. 
*393 L.vngl. P. pi. C. xix, 273 Falsnesse ich [lesus] fynde 
in py [ludas] faire speche. o 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 39 It 
was lost with tresoune and falsnes. 2523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss, I. cclxxx. 171 a, He wolde make y ’ traytours derely 
abye their falsnesse. 2658 Whole Duty Man iv. § 8. 40 
Some inward guilt of falseness, for which that oath must be 
the cloak. 1709 Pkidcaux Lett. (Camden) 203 Bering for 
his falsenesse in the management of that trust broken and 
discarded. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. IV. x. 386 His pre- 
decessor. .had recorded their falseness and cruelty. 

+ 4 . The fact of failing or 'giving way \ Obs. 
2552 Huloet, Falsenes of herte, desfiissio. 2580 Bafct 
Alv, F 111 A falsenesse of heart, and feeble courage. 

+ Pa*lser. Ob$. Also 6 falser, [f. Balse?'. 
+ -ebL Cf. Y.faussenr.'] 

1 . A falsifier, forger, counterfeiter. 

*340 Ayeffb. 62 Ha ssel by demd ase ualsere. 2388 Wyclip 
yas. Prol., The whiche [enuyous men] pronouncen me to be 
a falsere. 2450-2530 Myrr.^our Ladye 53 Falsers of the 
kynges money arc punys.shed by deth. 

2 . One who acts falsely ; a deceiver. 

2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. EpiL, To teach the ruder shep- 
heard how., from the falsers fraude his folded flocke to 
keepe. 2597 Lyly Wo//t. ift Moofte iv. I, Detested falsor ! 
a 2637 B. Jonson Hue 4- Cry after Cupids Wc hope ye’ll 
not abide him, Since ye hear this falser’s play. ^ 
tra’lsery- Obs. Also 6-7 faUary. [a. OF. 
falseriCj f. fals False a.] Deception, falsification, 
falsehood, 

2594 znd Rep, Dr. Faftstus in Thoms Prose R0//1. (1858) 
III. 397Thegood emperor, .came now to make him amends 
for his pretty falsery. zS^i^Gz'S'Tii.xsSeri'iia’s l/igttis. 11676) 
889 That Tribunal, to which that falsary [calumniation of 
an accused person] hath not born respect, a 2670 M. Casau- 
BON Treat. Spirits (1672) 214 This Gassendus thinks is 
enough to prove Plutarch’s falsary. 
t Fa'lseship. Obs. In 3 falschipe, 4 fels- 
ehip. .[f. False a. + -ship.] The quality of being 
false, a. Untruthfulness. b. Dishonesty, deceit. 

exx^o Halt hleid. 26^ Ah ichulle scheawen hit al wi5 
falschipe ismeSet. 24. . in Pol. Rel. 6* L. Poe/ns (i866) 222 
Glosinge and felsship bcon riue. 

Fa'lsesonxei Obs.t'x.c.Sc. rare. Alsop-SV. 
fause-. [f. F.\LSE <z. 4- -some.] Deceitful, untnic. 

*533 More Debell. Salettt L Wks. 932/1 So many false- 
some sayes in that sediciouse boke. ' 1883 Edin. Even. Ex/r. 

2 May 2/3 Of fausesomc ways thou’st taen a scunner. 

+ Pa'lset Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 4 falsat, 5 
falssett. [app. a. OF. falset (Godef. s. v.fattssl) 
late L. falsdtnm, ncut. pa. pple. of falsdre ; see 
False v.J Falsehood, treachery, fraud ; an instance 
of this. In Scots Law — Falsehood (see quot. 
1609). 

*375 Barbour XV. 222 Falsat euirmar Salt hauc.. 
cuill ending. 2482 Certificate in Surtees Mhc, (2890) 4oI*o 
put down all falssett and untrewit. 1555 Sc, Acts Mary 
U597) § 44 Mony falsettes daylie done within this realme be 
Notars. 2569 J. Sanford tr, Agrippds Vafi. Aries x6i 
This then siandeth in force, .although there appeare erroure 
or falset. 2^ Skene Reg. Mnj. 69 The gencrall crime of 
falset, conlcines vnder it sundrie spcaall crimes. As false 
Charters or^ Writtes, false money, false mcasure.s, false 
weehts. Ibid. 228 He quha is convict of falset in weghts. 

+ Palset anglicized form of Falsetto. 

2707 J. Stevens tr. Qttevedo's Co/tt. Wks. (1709) 59 A young 
Man singing., with such aVoicc, as seem'd not to come from 
Heaven. .It vais a Falset. 278* Burney i/ist, Mus. II. iv. 
374 ITic other just come from Rome — sinp; in Falset. 17^ 
~ Mefftoirs Metastasio II. 174 A great player on the violin 
in falset. 
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FALSITY. 


[[ Falsetto (fgise-ttj). Also S crron. falsetta. 
[It, dim. of /also False. Cf, '^^fansset^ 

1, A forced voice of a range or register above the 
natural ; the head voice. 

*774 Walpole Let, Earl Strafford ir Nov., .There is a 
full melancholy melody in his [Leoni’s] voice! though a 
falsetta. 1799 Young in Phil. Trans. XC. 142 The same 
difference . . takes place between the natural voice and the 
common falsetto. 1843 Penny CycU XXVI. 419/1 The term 
basso falsetto has been proposed to designate this voice fa 
feigned lower voice], but the term lower falsetto is more 
accurate, 2855 Smedley //. Covenlale Ivil 390 ‘To whom 
do I refer?’ repeated her husband in the highest note of his 
shrill falsetto. 1879 Grove Diet. Mits. 501/2 The mate 
counter-tenor, or alto voice, is almost entirely falsetto. 

Jig-. 1796 Burke Kcgic. Peace i. Wks. 1808 VIII. 103 The 
mock heroick falsetto of stupid tragedy, 1814 %qott Drama 
(1874) 186 All is tuned to the same smooth falsetto of senti- 
ment. _ 2875 Swinburne Ess. 4- Stndies 249 Much of the 
poem is written throughout in falsetto. 

2. One who sings with a falsetto voice. 

2789 Burney Hist. hTus. IV. 44 You are pleased, .to com- 
pare the /alsetii of former times with the sefram. 2884 
Niecks Diet. Mus. Terms^ Falsetto^ a singer who sings 
s<mrano or alto parts with such a voice. 

0. attrib. 

1826 Miss hfixFORO Villaye Ser. 11. (1863] 276 A sort of 
falsetto tone in her speech. 2854 Bushnan in Circ. Sc. 
{ci865' 1 . 286/2 The falsetto voice has more of a humming 
character. 2876 Foster Phys. in. vii. (1879] ^5 The vocm 
cords are seen to be wide apart when falsetto notes are 
uttered. 2889 Spectator Nov. 623/2 The last sentence ... 
seems to us to go perilously near making a falsetto con- 
science out of the antipathies of strait-laced nien. 

Hence False’ttist. one who sings in falsetto. 

1B89 HarpePs Mag. LXX VII. 73 Soprano falsettists were 
once common enough in France. 289s Daily Nevjs^^ July 
6/2 The Italian tenor, .is an ‘ incomparable falsettist *, 

ralsidical (fijlsrdikal), o. rare-^. [as if f. 
h./alsidic-us falsehood-telling (f. L. fahttm false- 
hood + die- weak stem of dich'e to speak) + -al : 
on the analogy of Vebidioai,.] Suggesting as true 
what is really false ; falsehood-telling. 

2886 Myers Phantasms of Living II, 284 Illusory (or 
falsidicalj hallucinations. 

Falsifiable (fo-lsifaiab'l), a. [f. FAt-airy o . -h 
-.VBLE. C(. ¥ . fahtjiable.1 . That may be falsified. 

2622 CoTCR., Falsifahle, which may be falsified, adulter- 
ated, forged, sophi.sticated. 2685 Cotton tr. Montaigtie II, 
422 The senses are the sovereign Lords of his knowledge, 
but they are uncertain and falsifiable in all circumstances, 
x86z F. HMJLHindu Philos, Syst, 252 The Vedintins believe 
the world to be falsifiable. 

t Palsi'fiCi <1. Obs, 

false + making: see -no.] ‘Making false, 
falsifying, dealing falsely' (Bailey 1736 ). 
FalSuCation (rgdaifik^’/sn). [n, of action 
f. late L, falsi/icdre to Falsify : see -atiok.] 

1. The action of rendering (something) false ; 
fraudulent alteration (of documents, of weights or 
measures, etc.) ; misrepresentation, perversion (of 
facts) ; counterfeiting ; an instance of the same, 

*565 }Vi\zx.Repi.Harding\v. §15. 231 He. .shoareth vp a 
ruinous mater with the falsification of his Doctours. 2594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. m. § 5. 137 By falsification of the worde.s, 
wittingly toendeuour that anything may seeme diuine which 
is not, 26o7TopsELLAV«r:ri.^^rtJ/-r(267.^H8Someadulierate 
Castoreum. .this is a falsification discernible. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) IVks. 11. 36, 1 am accused for lies and falsi' 
fications, 2682 Scarlett 351 If there were. . 

ground of suspicion that the Figures were altered, its still 
the same; but. .If the Falsification were so neat, that it 
could not so easily be discerned. .then [etc.]. 2706 Collier 
Refl. Ridtc. 77 Affectation is the falsification of the whole 
Person. 17M S. Turner AngloSax. (1836) I. in. iii, 176 
Their, .manliest falsifications both of manners and history. 
2833 Lamb Elia (i860) 358 By a wise falsification, the great 
masters of painting got at their true conclusions. x8W E. 
Edwards Raleigh I. xxvi. 655 The falsification of date. 

2. The showing (something) to be groundless. 
2885 Manch.Exam. 12 Dec- 5/2 The complete falsifica- 
tion of these confident assurances, 

b. Equity. * Theshowinganitem of charge in an 
account to be -wrong ' (Webster 1864 , citing Story). 

*®45 J* Smith Man. Equity 163 The proving an item 
to be wrongly inserted is a falsification. 

Falsificator (fg-lsifikci’tDi), [agent-n. f. late 
l^./alstjicdre to Falsify.] One who deals in falsi- 
fication ; a falsifier. 

2609 T. Morton Ans^v. Higgons To Rdr. i Lest thou 
shouldest .stumble vpon we, as vpon a Fal.sificalor. 1638 
Featly Transubst. 203 You must say you tooke up your 
quotations upoii trust, or els confesse you are a falsificator. 
2883 Si. yarned s Gaz. 8 Nov., The audacious falsificators 
print with old-fashioned type upon hand-made paper. 

Falsifies? (igrisifoioi, fgrisifomi). [f. Falsify v. 
-f-ERi.] One who falsifies. 

253* More Confni. Tindale Wks. 679/2 Lyars and false- 
fiers of scripture. 2675 Baxter Cath. Theot. 11. 1. 283 Dare 
you deny that these were my words? If you do you are a 
falsifier. 268* Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 54 Diogenes . . in 
Tils younger days was a falsifier of money. 2724 A. Collins 
Gr. Chr. Relig. 144 Jt is unjust to accuse the Evangelists 
and Apostles with being falsifyers. 2878 N. Amer. Rev. 
CXXvII. 131 A wilfui falsifier of history. 

1* FaTsi:^, sb. Fencing. Obs. [f. next vb. (sense 
7).] The action of ‘ falsifying ' a blow ; a feint. 

2622 Quarles Arqalus fy P. (1678) 1x6 Amphialus .. let 
flic A down-right blow; but with a falsifie Reverst the 
stroke. 1635 Shirley Coronat. i. i, A falsify may spoil his 
cringe, Or making of a leg. 


Falsify (fg’Isifai, fg'Isifai), v. Also 5-7 fal- 
sifle, 6 falcefy, falsefye, -ifye. [ad. Fr. falsifier, 
ad. late 'L.fahiftcdrc, f. L. falsijic-us making false, 
f. falsiis False : see -fy.] 

3. trails, lb make false or incorrect, a. To 
alter fraudulently; to introduce false matter into 
or give an incorrect version of (a document, etc.). 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. viii. 188 To 
falsefye the lettres of the pope, 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 256 Those they hauc faisefied of late purposely. 
2651 HoaoES Leviath.nuxxxm. 204 They did not there- 
fore falsifie the Scriptures. 1741 It.D'Argend Chinese Lett. 
V. 28 Funeral Orations had contributed very much to falsify 
History. 1831 Brewster Neivion (2855) II. xx. 237 He 
. . falsified the document by the substitution of a paragraph. 
a 1832 Mackintosh Rise ff Fall Struensee Wks. 2846 11 , 
396 Accused, .of having falsified the public accounts. 

b. To give a false account of ; to misrepresent. 
1630 Prynne Anti-Armhu 118 Whichr falsifies the eternal 
truth, a 2642 _Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 152 Aemy- 
lius Prohus mistook, or falsifies Thucydides. 2722 Steele 
Spect. No. 352 f 1 Good-breeding has made the Tongue 
falsify the Heart. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 379 He sat., in hts lonely island# -coldly 
falsir5dng facts and dates. 

ahsol. ^ 2779 Johnson xoOct. in Bortvell, Lord Bathurst 
did not intentionally falsify. 28^ Diddin Libr. Comp. 510 
Not that Johnson designedly falsified. xB68 Browning Ring 
<5* Bk. 1. 317, 1 falsified and fabricated. 

+ C. To assert falsel)'. Obs. 

2606 G. ^y[ooMOCKE) tr. Ivsiin 24 b, How they might take 
away his life, cither by treason to be falsified against him, 
or [etc-J. 

'1‘d. To adulterate. Also of disease: To cor- 
rupt, vitiate. Obs. 

^ 1562 Act s Eliz. c.'ii § I Divers.. Persons ..diminish, 
impair and falsify the Monies and Coins current within this 
Realm. 2634 W. T irwmyt tr. Balzads Lett. 385 Those who 
. .falsifie Merchandixes. 1656 Ben Israel Vind. fudaornm 
in Phenix{^^c&^\\.^2x Verdigrease..allfa]sify’d with earth. 
2658 A. Tox Wnrtd Surg. 111. vi. 233 By diseases the joint 
tracer or radical humor is falsified. 

e. To make (a balance or standard) untrue. 

2622 Bible viii. 5 Falsifying the balances by deceit, 

<22848 R. W. Hamilto.n Resv. fy Pnnishm. viii. (1853) 404 
We are not compelled to falsify our standards. 

f. To alter or pervert from correct rule. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Ettg. FoesU If. (Arb.) 94 There can not 
be.. a fowler fault, then to falsifie his accent to serue his 
cadence. 2842 DTsRACLi< 4 wrH. Lit. (1867)475 HelSpenser] 
falsified accentuation, to adapt it to his metre, 
g*. To make unsound. 

2868 M. Pattison Aeadem. Org. 6 An unhappy spirit 
falsified the relation between the parties. 

U h. Used by Dryden in avowed imitation of It. 
falsare : (see quot.). 

' x6j7 Dryden Virg. AEnetd ix. 1093 His ample shield Is 
falsify *d, and^ round with jav’lins fill’d. Ibid., note, I use the 
word falsify In this place to mean that the shield ofTumus 
was not of proof against thespears and javelins of the Trojans, 
+ 2. a. To produce a counterfeit of; to counterfeit, 
b. To get up in imitation of something else. Obs. 

. a. 2601 Holland Pliny II. 613 After that crystaJl was 
once found out, they deuised to sophisticat and falsifie 
other gems therewith, 1(599 SI. Lister fourn. Paris 124 
They stampt and falsified the best ancient Medals so welL 
b. 2589 Puttekham Eng. Poesie iii. xxv, (. 4 rb.) 310 The 
Lapidarie [counterfrits] pearles and pretious stones by glasse 
and other substances falsified, and sophisticate by arte. • 

3. To declare or prove to be false. 

CX449 Pecock 1. x, 50 To falsifie this present xiij® 
conclusloun. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kctit (1826) 27 t 
He shall have cause neither to falsifie the one opinion lightly 
nor [etc.]. 2805 T. Jefferson Writ. (2830) IV. 42 No man 
can falsify any material fact here stated, x^p Stovel C mine's 
Npccss, Introd. 9 Relinquishing all claim to respect by falsi- 
fying their own affirmations, 2876 Mozlcy Univ. Serin, i. 
(1877) 23 The rights of conscience belong so much to the 
morality of society now, that they must falsify any moral 
creed opposed to them. 

b. esp. ia Law (see quots.). To falsify a 
doom (Sc.) ; = to false a doohi ; see False v. 5. 

.2574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 33 a, It shall not lye in the 
mouthe of the tenaunte to falsifye or defete the recoverie , 
which wa.s againsie his Ixird. 2628 Coke On Litt. 104 b, ; 
To falsifie in legal! understanding is to prove false, that is, 
to avoidor..to defeat, 2642 tr. Perkins’s Prof. Bk.v. § 382. 
165 His wife shall falsifie this recovery in a writ of dower. 
28x7 W.Selwyn/.<iw AfM//’r’/«s(ed.4) II.945 The sentence 
Was conclusive evidence to falsify the warranty. 1854 J. W.- 
Smith Equity aioTogivc liberty to, . falsify the account. 

c. To fail in fulfilling, or. prevent the fulfilment 
of (a prediction, expectation, etc,). 

2596 Shaks. I Hen. IP, i. ii. 23s By so much shall I falsifie 
mens hopes. <227x9 Addison Evut. Christ, viii. (1730) 66 
Jews and Pagans united all their endeavours, .to baffle and 
falsify the prediction. 2852 W. Collins Rambles beyond 
Railw. vii. (2852) 224 The prognostications of our Cornish 
friends were pleasantly falsified, 2884 L’Pool Daily Post 
10 July 5 To consider, .whether we are contented to falsify 
his high regard for us. 

f 4. infr. To make a false representation or state- 
ment; to deal in falsehoods. Obs: 

1629 tr. Herodian (1635) X12 lulian was contemned by the 
Souldiery,'for falsifying with them. 1646 S/R T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. i.ii. 6 His wisdome will hardly permit him to 
falsifie with the Almighty. 270* Eng. Theophrast. 338 The 
practice of falsifying with men will lead us on insensibly 
to a double-dealing with God himself. 2748 Richardson 
Clarissa (iStx) III. xxxiiL 197 Would you either falsify or 
prevaricate? . 2777 SHERiD.o«^rA. A(e<2/2«. 11. ii. To propagate 
a malicious truth wantonly is more despicable than to falsify 
from revenge. 


+ 5. trans. To prove false to, fail to keep; to 
break, violate (one’s faith, word, etc,). Ohs. 

2532 More Confut. Wks; 585/1, I shall .. finde 

Tindal himself so good a felow, as to falcefy his own wordes 
here & beare a poore man company. 2590 Greene Nc7>er 
too Late (i^) iii /Eneas, .falsified his faith to Dido. 2670 
Milton Hist. Eng. v. Wks. (1851) 204 Falsifyingthat Oath, 
by night u uh all the Horse they had . . stole to Exeter. 

t 6 . intr. To prove faint ; to fail, give way. Obs. 

1668 Pepys Diary 27 Aug., My heart beginning to falsify 
in this business. 

t7. Fei!c{?ig. To feign (a blow); to make (a 
Wow) under cover of a feint. Also aisol. Obs. 

2595 Saviolo Practice, Rapier Dagger i, If you perceiue 
. . that he go about to falsifie vpon you. . put your selfe in your 
ward. 2600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xUi. 102 Now strikes he out, 
and now he falsifieth. x6ir Beaum. & Fl. KtngSf No King 
I. i, Tigranes falsified a blow at your Leg, which you .. 
avoided. 2625 K. Long tr. Barclay’s Argenis it. x. 94 One 
of them making offer at his necke with a Halbert, and 
falsifying his blowe, hit him under the short ribbe. <21680 
Bvxlf.r Rem. (1759) I. 219 As th’ are wont to falsify a Blow, 
Hence Falsified ///. a., Fadsifying vbl. sb. 
TLndppl. a. 

2577 P^dbirgePs Decades (1592) 978 They do defile and 
blemish the wordes of God which deck them with strange 
and falsified titles. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 292 
Your falsified faith. 2648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 2 
With the faUifi'd name of Loyalty, to colour over bxse 
compliances. 1886 Ptxll Mall G. i July 6/1 'fbe falsified 
prediction is a good omen, 

*SfiS Jewel Def. Apol. 11. 278 Lies, Corruptions, and 
Falsifieinges.^ x6oi R. Johnson Kingd, ^ Comimv. (1603) 
78 Cloth, which by reason of exceeding falsifying and deer- 
nesse of ours, groweth every day into more and more re- 
quest. 2652 Vrquuart fervet yVUs. (1834) 222 He shewed 
such excellent dexterity in warding the other’s blows, slight- 
ing hts falsifyings. s68o Boyle Produc, Chem. Princ. Pref. 
14 Purifying it .. from the falsifying alloy. <22700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Feinting or Falsifying. 

t Falsi'logtnence. Obs. rare. [f. L. fatsilo- 
gtt-us (f. falstis false + loquT to speak) + -E^■CI 3 .] 
False speaking ; deceitful speech. 

1720 E. Ward Pulg. Brit. xi. 221 Adorn'd Instead of Sense 
With Trappings of Falsiloquence. 2736 in Bailey, 
i* FaTsimony. Obs.—° \yd.h.falsinidni'a,i ■ 
falsus False.] ‘ Falsity, falseness ’ (Bailey 1736 ). 

FaTsish. a. rare, [f. False a. + -ish.] Some- 
what false, 

2873 Brow.ninc Red Celt. Nt,-cap 1497 There exist.? A 
falsish faKc, for truth’s inside the same, Truth that’s only 
half true^ falsish truth, 

Falsxsxn. (fgJsiz’m, f^’lsiz’m), [f. False a. + 

-ISM.] 

1. a. *An assertion or statement, the falsity of 
which is plainly apparent * (W.). b. A platitude 
that has not even the merit of being true. 

The word owes its meaning to the antithesis with truism ; 
hence the ’two-fold application. 

1B40 Mill Diss. 6* Disc, (2859) 1 . 209 Books like Mr. Col- 
ton’s ‘ Lacon’— centos of trite truisms and trite falsisms 
pinched into epigrams, 2847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1853) x6o 
If so, it is a truism, if not, a falsism. 2855 — Goethe II. vi. 
vii. 3J3 The ideas are no longer novel ; they appear truisms 
or perhaps falsisms. 

2. noncc-use. Falsity of representation, conceived 
as erected into a systematic principle of art, 

2B83 JSI. HusoLifeGeo. Eliot 68 RealUm is thus the basis 
of ail Art, and It? antithesis is not Idealism but Falsism. 
Falsity (/gdsiti, fqdsiti). Forms: 4 falste, 
falsite, 5 -etee, 6-7 -itie, (7 fauxitie), 6- falsity, 
[a. OF. falseti (mod.F. faussete), ad. L. falsitds, 
f. falsus False : see -ity.] 

1. The quality or condition of being false, a. 
Contrariety or want of conformity to truth or fact. 
Also an instance of (his. 


2579 Fulke Confni. Sanders $77 Between verilie&faJsltle 
there is no meane. 2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
27/2 He [Solon] absolutely forbad him to teach or act 
Tragedies considering their falsity unprofitab'e. 2^7 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) III. 89 His lordship had not said a 
word to prove the falsity of any one sentence. 2879 Glad- 
stone Glean. H. I. 3 He . . denounced the falsity of the 
doctrine which Avas inculcated there, 

b. Untruthfulness, deceitfulness, insincerity. 

1603 1 . C.in Shake. C. Praise 57 CressidsfaUUie. 1665 Man- 
LEY GrotiuP Low C. IParres 943 Accusations of ingratitude 
and falsity. 2879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 235 A Greece 
which had lost its genius and retained Us falsity. 

c. Spurious or counterfeit character.. 

2678 R. ’Barclay Apol. Quakers § 16. 146 Socrates was 
informed by it. .of the Falsity of the Heathen’s Gods. 

2. Something that .is false, a. An untrue pro- 
position, doctrine, or statement; an error or false- 
hood. Also in generalized sense, that which is 
untrue ; false opinion or statement, error, falsehood. 

- 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Episl. *iv, In lyes and falsitie ther is 
no suche consent and Concorde. <*2661 FvLURR jPort/ues 
ni. 57 God forbid, that this Authors fauxities shomd make 
undervalue this worthy King. 2776 Paine Com. Sense (iqqy 
24 The most barefaced falsity ever imposed upon 
2833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 42S A preamble, composea 
of every falsity that could be devised, 

b. A counterfeit, sham. rare. ^ w.Umn 

2780 ISIad. D'Arblay Lett. 22 Jan., This, as Miss Waldron 
said of her hair, is all a falsity. troachen' 

t3. False or treacherous conduct; treaenuQ, 

^ Brunnk Chrotu (1810) 247 Dilexit 
gile^ S: &Iste. c 2430 P/lgr. LffManhcktcii. (1869) 



PALSTAPPIAN, 

J23 FIater>’e j am cleped bi my name .. elders doubter to 
falsetee. ^581 Lambarde £tr£n.iv. xxi. (1588) 625 Unlaw- 
full taking of money for doing his office, or of sucb other 
falsitie.' 

Falstaffian (fglstse'fian), a. [See -ian.] Char- 
acteristic of or resembling Falstalf, a fat, humorous, 
jovial knight in Shaks. Hen. IV, Hen. K,'and 
Merry Wives. Also, resembling the ‘ ragged regi- 
ment ’ recniited by Falstaff {Hen. IV, III. ii). 

1808 R. K. Porter Trav. Sk. Kitss. I.I.i? 

Clothing is issued to them [the Danish soldiery] once in 
three years ; and . .you can easily imagine what a Falstaffian 
array they are in by the time their new ts^rdrobe comes 
round. iSs^ Olmsted Slctzfe Staies "Wrapped up to a 
Falstaffian rotundity in flannels and furs. 18^ Harpei^s 
Mag. LX. 676 He unwillingly tramped into Santa Fe at the 
head of his Falstaffian band. 

+ Pa*lsy, V. Ohs. = False v. 4 n. 

1626 L. OwEM S/(r<r. 'yesiiit. (1629) 20 To equiuocate and 
falsie their oaths and faiths. 

Fait, obs. form of Fault. 

Falter, var. of Fadlter, Ohs., defaulter. 
Falter (f9*lt3i, fg'ltoi), Forms: 5 faltir, 6 
(in Fisher flalter, flogMer), foltor, 6-9 faulter, 
(7 foulter), 7 felter, 4- falter. [Of obscure 
etymology. 

The current view, which connects the word wlthyar///, is 
untenable, on the ground that falter has always been written 
with the I, and is so pronounced in the dialects in which it 
occurs, whereas in fault the / is an etymologizing insertion, 
which rarely occurs in spelling before i6th (^and was not 
pronounced, even by educated sinkers, tin much later. 
(But it is not unlikely that association with may have 
coloured the recent use of the word.) It seems possible that 
sense i, *to stumble', may have been developed from the 
sense ’ to be entangled * (Falter v.'^. On the other hand it 
is noteworthy that lsn^,falde-ii, Fold v. is used of the limbs 
and the tongue in the sense * to give way, fail, falter ' ; perh. 
falter may be a frequentative ot fald-cn, formed irregularly 
through the influence of approximately synonymous vbs. 
like baiter, totter, ivelter.^ 

1 . Of a person or his steps ; also of a horse ; 
To stumble, stagger; to walk with an unsteady 
gait 

c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Kni. 430 Naw]>er faltered ne fel \>e freke 
.. Bot sty}>Iy he start forth vpon styf schonkes. ^1485 
Dighy MysU (1882I iii. s8o In feyntnes I falter, *561 T. 
Norton Calvhis Inst. it. vii. (1634) 155 Hee beeinneih..to 
shake and folter. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 87 
Which [mare] now suddenly fauUring under him. 1639 T. 
UR Gray Compi. Horsem. 30 If you doe perceive him to 
felter with any of his feet. xyBt Cowper Truth 537 Falter- 
ing, faint and slow. 1795 T. Jefferson /fV;/, (1839) IV. 119, 
I have laid up my Rosinante in his stall, before his unfitness 
for the road shall expose him faultering to the world. zSsz 
Bvron Satrl, v. i, Tne dispirited troops, .had seen you^fall, 
and falter’d back. 2878 Masque Poets 35 Thou guidest 
steps that falter on alone, 

b. Of the limbs t To give way, totter. 

^2386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 67^ O messager, fulflld 
of dronkenesse, Strong is thy breth, thy lymes faltren ay. 
1447 Bokcnham Seyntys (Roxb.) 279 Hys leggys to faltryn 
gunne sodeynijr. 1531 Elyot Gat/. i.xvtU Where the water 
hath come to his [the horse’s] bely, his legges hath foltred. 
1672 Wiseman Jf^ouncls 1. ix. 220 He felt his legs faulter. 
1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian x. (1826) 4 In descending the 
last steps.. the foot of the elder lady faltered. 

c. Of the tongue: To fail to articulate distinctly ; 
to speak unsteadily (see 2). 

a 2533 Berners Gold. Bk. M.Atircl, xlviii. (iSSQl 93a, 
His tonge faultred, and his handes shoke. a 2535 Fisher 
Wks. (1876) I. 356 Thy tongue flaltereth in thy mouth. 2671 
R. Bohon Disc. Wind 148 Wee find the tongue more apt 
to falter. 

2 . To stumble in one’s speech ; to speak besi* 
tatingly or incoherently; to stammer. Of the 
voice, speech, etc.: To come forth incoherently. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 148 Faltryn yn be Xnnge, cespito, vet 
lingua eespitarc. 2530 Palsgr. 544/1, 1 falter in my ^eak- 
yng, as one dothe that is dronken. febahoye. 2565 Gold- 
ing Ovid's Met. ni. (1593) 63 She foltred m the mouth as 
often as she spake. 2^2 Marston Antonio's Rev, iv. iii. 
Wks. 1856 1 . 124 Her speach falters. 2672 Marvell Reh. 

• Transp. 1. 1x4 He..faulters in this dLscourse. 2768 H. 
Walpole Hist. Doubts 92 He did not faulter, nor could be 
detected in hts tale? 2791 Mrs. Rout. Forest 

vi, The words of welcome faltered on his lips. 2804 J. 
Graiiamk^‘/iA^/jM 687 His voice soon faltering stops. 2821 
Mrs. Hcmaks Dartmoor When holy .strains, .falter on 
its tongue. 2859 Tennyson Guinei'cre 301 Even in the 
middle of his song He falter’d. 

b. irons. ; with quoted words os obj. 

2842 Tennyson Gardeneds D. 230 She . . made me most 
liappy, faltering, ‘ I am thine iBSa Poe Eustace 69 ‘Why 
would you have Ralph discharged?* she faltered. 

c. TcfallerforlhoTOttlx to utter hesitatingly or 

■with difficulty; to stammer forth. Also To 

breathe ont (the soul) by gasps. 

176a Genii. Ma^. 73. I faultered out my acknowledge- 
ments. 2813 Byron Corsair i. i, While gnsp by gasp be 
falters forth his soul. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng-. IV. 532 
She .. faltered out her commands that be would sit down. 
2W3 Milman St. Pauls 305 The Dean faltered out that he 
meant no harm. 

3 , To waver, lose steadfastness ; to flinch, hesitate 
in action from lack of conrage or resolution. Also 
of courage, hopes, resolve 5 To give way, flag. 

2521 Fisher B'/tf. (1876) 1 . 3x3 That we floghler not in the 
catholike doclrj-nc. a 1568 Ascham Sc/ioletn.{Arh.) 128 The 
bier they file, the sooner they falter and faill. a 2677 Bar- 
row Senn. ^V^k^. 1716 I.-xx All other principles . . will soon 
be sliakcn and faulter, 2697 Dawmer Poy, (1729) 1. a If any 
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^lan faultred xn the Journey over land he must expect to 
be shot to death. 1752 Hume Ess. < 5 * Treat. (1777' IL 452 
It made them faulter and hesitate. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T, I. xii, His hopes.. began to falter. x8i8 Jas. 
Mill Bril. India II. iv. v. 268 A part of the army faultered 
considerably. 2859 Tennyson Enid 2361 Nor let her true 
hand falter, nor blue eye Moisten, till she had lighted on 
his wound, a 1864 I. Taylor (^Y.), Here., the power of dis- 
tinct conception of space and distance falters. 1872 Miss 
Braddon To Bitter End I. xvii. 291 The girl’s spirits did 
not falter. 2874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 77 The citizens 
..faltered as William.. gave Southwark to the flames. 

+ b. To fail in strength, collapse. Obs. 

1799 Med, ypil. I. 18 Until the patient in a close room 
fauJiers and sinks. [2886 Elworthy W. So/nerset Gloss., 
Faltep', to show signs of old age ; to break up in con- 
stitution.] 

c. iransj. Of inanimate things: To move'asif 
irresolutely or hesitatingly; to tremble, quiver. 
Also of a breeze : To flag. 

The later examples are all from U.S. writers; to an Eng- 
lish reader the xise in thequot. from Irving sounds incorrect, 
that in the two others justifiable though unusual. 

174s P. Thomas frul. Anson's Voy. 152 Trade Wind 
blows ..within 60 or 70^ Leagues of the Mexican Shore, 
where they say it sometimes falters, but oftner reaches to 
within 30 Leagues. 2810 [see Faltering ppl. «.]. ^ 2832 W. 
iRViNcW/Z/aw^ra II. 240 He., began to nod, and his staff to 
falter in his hand. 2848 Lowell Indian Summer Reverie i, 
When falling leaves falter through motionless air. 1874 Mot- 
ley Bamevcld II. xvii. 227 The ancient Rhine as it falters 
languidly to the sea. 

d- dial. Of a crop : To fail. 

1863 Dorset Gloss, s.v., ‘ I be a-feard the teaties will falter.’ 

Hence FaTtered^/. a., Fa'ltsring vbl. sb. 

1706 Earl Eelhaven Sp. in Sc. Parlt. 5 Are our Eyes so 
Blinded? Are our Ears so Deafned? Are our Tongues so 
Faltered? rtxSoo T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) III. 42 
In a voice, faltered by surprize, .he eagerly demanded their 
business. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (rdasl 65 The signes 
are a foltering in his fore legges. 2621 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania s-j-z Some thing made those faultrings in my talke. 
1722 SnwEL Hist. Quakers (17951 1 , iv. 290 He . . hath lon^ 
watched for my faultering. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. xi. 
(1865) 89 He has no falterings of self-suspicion. 2871 
Standard 23 Jan., There were occasional natural falterings. 

t Pa’lter, Obs. rare. [perh. var. of Felteb 
V., to be felted, matted, f. OF. feltre, fauUre felt. 
But cf. Olcel.^/fra-J^ ' to be cumbered, 
vide-t. to be puzzled about a thing’ (Vigf.).] 
inir. To become entangled, catch. 

c X450 St, Cuthberi (Surtees) 6038 pe whele faltird in hxs 
clathes pat ware lange and syde. 

Falter (fg'ltoi), Also 7 faulter, foulter, 
9 dial, faughter, fautber. [? a. OF. ^Jaltrer (re- 
corded form fantrer') to strike, beat.] trans. To 
thrash (com) a second time in order to cleanse it and 
get rid of the awn or beard, etc.; hence, to cleanse. 

x6ox Holland xvm. X, They haue much ado., to 
thresh it cleane and (alter it from the huls and exles. 2649 
Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (i6sal 182 Then foulter and 
beat the husk again. x68x Houghton Lett. Husbandry 64 
In choosing Barly..the Mal^ter looks that it be. .clean 
faltered from haines. 2788 in Marshall E. V'orksh. Glass. 
2876 in Robinson Whitby Gloss. 

Hence FaTtering vhl. sb. (in Comb^ 

1847-78 Halliwell, Faltering-irons. iBdp Peacock 
Lonsdale Gloss., Fattghtering-iron, an iron used to knock 
off the beards of barley when thrashed. 

Falter (f^’ltor, fpdtoj), sb. [f. Falter A 
faltering or quavering, unsteadiness. 

2834 C'tess Morley Dacre I. xi. 233 With a slight falter 
in her voice. 2880 Mrs. Forrester Roy 4 * Fi 1 . 74 She 
fancied she heard a falter in Viola’s tones, 
b. A faltering or quavering sound. 
cx842 Lowell Poems (1844) I2X Far away. .The 
falter of an idle shepherd’s pipe. 

Falter, var. of Felteb. 

Paltering (fg-Itsrig, fgVtsrig), ppl. a. [f. 
Falter v.^ + -ing ^.] 

1 . That falters ; in senses of the vb : a. of a 
person, the limbs, etc. 

2549 Coverdale Erasin. Par. Ileh. xii. 22 Your ireake and 
foltryng knees. xWj Milton Az..ix.8460ft his [Adam’s] 
heart. .Misgave him ; hee the faultring measure felt. 2744 
Akenside Pleas, Irnng. xrr. 210 With faultering feet. 1820 
Keats St. Agnes xxii, Her faltering hand upon the balus- 
trade. 1884 j. Colborne Hicks Pasha 178 The poor fellow 
then staggered on with faltering step. 

. b. of the Voice, tongue, accent. Also of a per- 
son speaking, a breeze. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xi. 12 Swelling throbs empeach 
His foltering tongue. 2642 Milton APol.Smect. (1851) 253 
Speaking deeds against faltering words. 2742 Middleton 
Cicero\.\\. 318 In broken, faultering accents. 2773G0LDSM. 
Stoops to Conq. v, The faultering gentleman, with looks on 
the ground. x8xo ScoTT Lady of L. 11 xiv, My dull ears 
C^ten no faltering breeze. 1878 Masque Poets 80 llie 
small sweet voices of the night begin in faltering music to 
awake. 

2 . quasi-<w/b. =»Faltebingly. 

a 2741 Chalkley Wks. (1749) 191 He spoke very low and 
faultering. 

PaTteringly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt2.] In a 
faltering manner, liesitatingly. 

26x2 CoTCR., Brutivnuent, brutishly, rudely, .also faulter- 
ingly. 17M Woman of Honor 111. 222 Hchad..faulterincly 
acquainted me, th-at the keys of his clo*'ct. .were under iifs 
bed‘s*hcad. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxvi, * May not 
a witness summon persons before the tribunal continued 
l^raldl, faltcringly. 2852 Hainthorne Blilkedale Rem. Lx. 
(x 83 s) 87 She ran (altcringly. 


FAMBLER. 

, Faltour, var. of Faulter, Ohs., defaulter. ' 
Falu, obs. f. of Fallow. 

Falucca, Faluke, obs. ff. of Felucca. 

!l Falun (falon). Geol. Usually in //. [F.] 
(See quot. 1865,) 

2833 h\ZLLPrinc. Geol. III. 203 They^A/wr and assodaled 
strata are of slight thickness. 2865 Pace (7^^?/. TVrzwx (ed. 2), 
Faluns, a French provincial term for the shelly Tertiary., 
strata of Touraine and the Loire. 

Falunian (fab; 7 -nian), a. Geol. [f. prec. + 
-IAN.] The distinctive epithet of the group of 
strata represented by the faluns ; upper Miocene. 

1851 Rxchardso.v Geol, (1855) 321 The falunian, .sub- 
apennine, and diluvial^ stages of both continents. 2863 
laTELLAntiq. Man xxii. 430 The mollusca of the Falunian 
or Upper Miocene strata of Europe. 

[1 Falx (felks), Aftal. PI. falees. [L. falx 
scythe or sickle.] A process of the dura mater, 
sometimes called falx cerebri. Falx cercbelli (see 
quot. i860). 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Frt/.v..one of the Processes., 
of the . . Dura Mater. 2742 A. Monro yJwrr/. Bones (ed. 3) 
83 In it a little Process of the Falx is lodged. x8oo Phil. 
Trans. XC. 435 There is a bony falx of some breadth. 1855 
Holden Human Osteol. (1878) 119 The ‘ crista galli', which 
gives attachment to the falx cerebri.^ 2860 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Falx Cercbelli .. term for a triangular portion of the 
dura .separating the two lobes of the cerebellum. 

2874 Jones & Svex.' P athol. Anal. 231 The falx is occasion- 
ally found cribrated. 

]Falx,‘var. of Faclx, Ofo. 

Falye, Sc. fal^e, obs. f. of Fail. , 

Fam (fEem), s/i. slang, [short for Famble if).] 
= Famblb in various senses. Also in Cc7!ih. as 
fam-grasp v., intr. and trans., to_ shake hands, 
make up a difference (with) ; fam-snatoher. 

2692-2732 Coles, Fain grasp, agree with. /12700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant, Crow, Famgrasp, to agrefe. 2789 G. Parker 
Life's Painter 180 Fam, a gold ring. 28x2 J. H. Yaux 
Flash Diet., Fam, the hand. 2819 Moore Tom Crib's 
Mem. 28 Delicate fams which have merely Been handling 
the sceptre, 2828 P. Egan Finish to Life in London xiv. 
(1871) 309 To Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., I resign my fam- 
snatchers— i. e. my gloves. 

Fam (fiem), v, [f. prec. sb.] t/wis. To feel or 
handle. 18x2 in J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. 

Faman, obs. f. of Foeman. 

Famatinite (famoctinait). Min. [Named by 
Stelzner 1873 from the Famatina mountains in 
the Argentine Republic ; see -lTE.] An antimonial 
variety of enargite. 

2875 Dana Min. App. H. 20 Famatinite, Stelzner. 2879' 
Watts Diet. Chem. vill. 3rd Suppl.' 1. 733. 
fFama'tion. Obs. pAphetic f. Defamation, 
Difpamation; bntef. Fame 4.] Defamation. 

CZ325 E. E, Alia, P, B. 288 Fals famacions & fayned 
lawez. c vgt'^Rembrun xxiit, Ich wile f^at Y ben hanged & 
drawe Boute Y defende me wij? lawe Of jils famacioun. 

Famble (f£e*mb’l), sb. slan^, [perh. f, Famble 
V. in its (probable) original sense * to grope, 
fumble *.] 

1 . A hand. ^ ' ■ 

2567 Harman Caveat 87 He tooke his lockam in his 
famble. 2622 Yletcwee Beggar s Bush \\.\, Last we clap 
our fambles. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 10 White thy 
fambles, 28x5 Scott Guy M. xxyiii, If I had not helped 
you with these very fambles (holding up her hands). 

+ 2 . A ring. Obs. 

3688 Shadwell Sqr. Alsaiia it, Look on my finger, .here’s 
a Famble. xS^zLond. Gaz. No. 2715/4 A small Famble, 
made up of two little Diamonds, and 4 or 5 Rubies. 

+ 3 . =FAMBLERb. Obs. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 192 The thirteenth a Fam- 
ble, false Rings for to sell. 

t Famble, Ohs. Also 4 famelen. [Of 
obscure origin ; the word may originally liave had 
the sense * to grope, Fumble’ ; cf. ^w.famla, Da. 
famle to grope, metathetic form of ON. fahna 
(Icel.yd/;/m), cogn. with O^.folm hand.] 

1 . To speak imperfectly; to stammer, stutter. 

24.. m Pol. Rel. 4* L. Poems {,\ZbC) 224 HLs tonge shal 

stameren, oher famelen. 26x1 Cotcr., Be^tayer, to famble, 
fumble, maffie in the mouth. 2706 PiiiLLirs (cd. Kersey), 
Famble, to Faulter or Stammer m Speech. 272X-1800 in 
Bailey. 2886 S.W, Line. Gloss,, He fambles so in his talk, 

2 . (See quot.) 

2877 Peacock N.W. Line. Gloss., Famhling, catingwith* 
out an appetite. « 

Hence Pa'mbling vhl. sb.. Fumbling///, a. 

26XX Cotcr., Begayemcnt, a famhling or niafiling in the 
mouth. Ibid., Begul .. famhling, fumbling, maflling in the 
mouth. (ti6g2 Urquhart A’/r/rZ/i/j iii. xxvi.’ qi6. 

+ Fa'mTjle-Cheart. sla/ig. Ohs. Also fnm- 
bling cheat. (See quots.) 

1567 Harman Caveat 83 A famhling chete, a lamge on 
thy hand, x6xo Rowlands Martin Mark-all Eij b, 
Famhling cheales, Rings, X692-X732 Coles, Famble 
C/fra/r, rings or gloves. Cant. 1721-1800 In Bailey. 

Fa‘mble-cro:p. dial. [Cf. Famblkz). 2.] 

/X1825 Foruy F<7C. E. Anglia, Fnmble-crop, the first 
stomacJi in ruminating animals. 

t Fa'mbler. Ohs. [f. Fajibli: sh. + -lr.] a. 
A glove, b. (see quot, 1725). 

2610 Rowi-ANOS Martin Mark-all E ii b, Famblers, a 
paire of Gloues. 2725 Ne~.o Cant. Diet., Famblers .. 
Villains iliat go up and down selling counterfeit Rings, &c. 
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FAMILIAR. 


Fame Also 3 fam, 6 fayme. [a. 

F. fame^, ad. L. fama report, fame, = Gr. fpriixri 
(Dor. <pdiia) {. root fd~^ tpd- (OAryan Wm-) in L. 
/drJ^ Gr. tpavat to speak.] 

1 . That which people say or tell ; public report, 
common talk' ; a particular instance of this, a re- 
port, rumour. Now ;Yr;v. 

^1300 Cursor M. S750 (Golt.) Of Hs dome sua spredd he 
fam, hat all spac of ]}\s king salamon. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 71 jNlc schal trowe olde lame, jjat is 
noujt wipseide. 1388 Wycuf i Savu li. 24 It is not good 
fame which Y here. 1482 Monk 0/ Ex^sham^kxh,') 47 Not 
verely ceriifide of so sorofuJ a fame and kappe, 1513 Wo«e 
in Grafton Chron. II. 758 As the fame runneth. <2x626 
Bacon Ess.^ Fame{hxb.\ 580 Mucianus undid Vitelliusby 
a Fame, that he scattered. 1679 Hatton Corr. (1878) log, 
I heare this only from pubUcke fame. 1730-6 Bailey (fono) 
s.v,, Common Fame’s seldom to blame. X747 Franklin 
Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 20 The very fame of our strength., 
would be a means of discouraging our enemies. x8t8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India III. vi. i. 38 note^ The King, whose zeal 
for Mr. Hastings was the object of common fame. 1855 
Macaulay III. 163 At the fame of his approach, 
the colonists.. retreated northward, 

b. (quasi-) pereonified. 

*393 OowER Conf. I. 350 Fame with her swifte Avinges 
Aboute High and bare tidinges. a 1547 Surrey ^neid iv. 
(1557) Ej/2 A inischefe Fame.. That mouing growes, and 
flitting gathers force. 1548 Hall Chtvn. 11 These monas- 
ticall personas . . toke on them to. .regester in the boke of 
fame, noble actes, 1703 Maundrell ybi/r;/. (1721)137 

. On each side of the Eagle is describ'd a Fame likewise upon 
the Wing. 1828 Scott M, Perth xvi, I would thou 
couldst clear him of other charges, with which fame hath 
loaded him. 

WitliotU fame\ ?=* without fable*, cer- 
tainly. Obs. 

t:x43o Hymns I'irg. 116 Alle things sche trowlth without 
fame That goddis lawe techith truthe to be. c 1450 Guy 
JU^arw. (Ck) X08 Segwarde was , , A trewe man, wythowten 
fame, 

2 . The character attributed to a person or thing 
by report or generally entertained ; reputation. 
Usually in good sense. 

<r 1225 Ancr. R. 222 Heo schal . . penchen l)e lesse of God 
and leosen hire fame. 1297 R. Glouc. (17241 367 per nas 
prince in pe al worlde of so noble fame. 1373 Barbour 
Bmcc IX. 574 A knycht..Curtass [and] fair and of gude 
fame. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 281 His virtues 
passed his fame. 1456 PoU Poems (Rolls) II. 183 Allas I 
why dede wee these offence, Ffully to shende the ofde Kng- 
ILssne fames. 1548 Hall Chron. 169 This is the most spot 
that was. . ever moste to be caste in the Dukes fame. 1662 
Petty Taxes 58 Such whose fames are yet entire. 1708 j. 
Chamberlayne 5 'A Gt. Brit, 11. 11. iii. (1743I 366 They ought 
to .. enquire into her former and present fame. 1800-24 
Campbell Poemst Adeigitha i, A valiant champion .. slew 
the slanderer of her fame. 1848 M. Arnold Bacchanalia 
Poems 1877 II. Z36 Many spent fames and fallen nights, 
b. House of ill fame ; see House. 

3 . The condition of being much talked about 
Chiefly in good sense: Reputation derived fiom 
great achievements ; celebrity, honoi^r, renown. 

0x290 S. Eng. Leg. 27/26 On of heom: pat was of grete 
fame. <11340 Hasifole Psalter viii. 1 pe coy and pe lame 
of pi name ihesu.’ c 1450 St. Cnthhert (Surtees) 19 A man of 
mykil fame. x5S3 Eden Treat. Netve Ind, (Arb.) 5 The 
fame of Achilles. 2634 Massinger Very IVoman v. iv, Tho’ 
the desire of fame be the last weakness Wise men put off. 
17XX Pope Tem^. Fame 505 Fame... that second life in 
others’ breath. x8i6 Byron Ch. Har. iii. cxii, Fame is the 
thirst of youth. 1848 Macaulay Hist, En^, I. 295 Bands 
Avhich had long sustained, .the fame of Englisb valour, 

i* b. With adj. in pejorative sense. Ohs. rare. 
aiynCursor M. 2476 (Cott.) pe landofsodome. .was in an 
iuel fame. 1651 Li/e Father Sar/>i (1676) 42 This Father 
himself, .was also in a sinister fame. 

f c. concr. One who constitutes the fame of a 
place ; its ‘ glory *. Obs. rare. 

C1590 Marlowe Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 122/2 The learned 
Faustus, fame of Wittenberg. 

•f 4 . Evil repute, infamy. Obs, 
cx^ts Poem Times Edw. //, iii in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
328 Thise gode men fallen oft in fame. CX37S Caio Major 
II. xxiii. m Anglia VII, pei ben two wxkkcd vices 
And bringe men ofie in fame, e 1425 Serven Sag. (P.) 34x3 
The fame that on me hys broght. ispa Daniell Covifl. 
Rosamond (1717) 37 Fame finds never Tomb t’inclose 
it in. 

6. Comb.x a. objective, as fame-catcher, -seeker, 
-spreader shs . ; fame-achieving, -giving, -thirsting, 
-thirsty, -worthy adjs. ; b. instrumental, as fame- 
hlazed, -croiuned, '-ennobled, -sung adjs. 

x6oi Chester Love's Mart. cx. (1878) 71 *Fame»atchievIng 
Arthur, c i6xx Chapman Hiadxvi, 57 Take thou my *famy- 
blaz'd arms. 1682 Hickerincill Black Non-Conformist 
Wks.(i7iQ II, 3 Let *Fame-catchers mind their stops. x8ii 
Mariana Starke Beauties C. M. Maggi 36 Dear, classic 
•soil, whence *fanie-crown’d Tasso sprang. 1777 
jEsckylus* Furies II. 294 To grace their *faine- 

ennobled arms with victory. X7S6 Cambridge Fakeer 51 
In retirement he sigh’d for the *fame*giving chair. x886 
W. Graham Social Problem 20 Men, not selfseekers, nor 
^fame-seekers. 1552 Huloet, *Fame spreader, 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. V, ccxlviil, I.et not that 
Day, *fame-sung, fill up‘ the mouth of Honour. ^ 1598 
S-ewESTERBu Bariasxi.W. ir. Babylon 486 *Faine-thirsting 
wits that toyl . . to trick their gracious stile. 1605 Play 
Siucley in Simpson Seh, Shaks. (1878) 2x9 Portingales 
^fame-thirsty king. 1610 Healey.?/. Aug. Ciiieo/God6zS 
Athens, ,wasraorefainous’then*fame.worihy. 1855 Single- 
ton Virgin, 146 Fame-worthy shepherd from Amphrysus. 


t Fame, sh?‘ Obs, rare. In 6 fayme. [ad. F. 
faim\-\^.fam-em, fames hunger.] Want of food, 
hunger. 

rtiS33 bn. Berners cxlviii. 560 , 1 haue bene in y® 
presone to bere meet to y« presoners, who cryeth out for 
fayme. 

Fame (f^'m), v. Now rare. fa. OY.famc-r, f, 
fame Fame sh^ ; cf. med.L.ySwar^.] 

*1* 1. trans. To tell or spread abroad, report. Obs. 
X303 R, Brunne Hand/. Synne 3654 5 yf hepat cunseyl 
fjTper fame. *483 Catlu Angl. X22 To Yoxs\&, /amare. 
*SSS Adp. Parker Ps. xx, His prayse to fame. X671 tr, 
Patqfox' s Cenq. China i. 7 It is famed, that they were both 
Generals in the Emperour of China’s Armies. x68x W. 
Robertson Phraseot. Gen. (2693) 573 It was famed and 
reported frequently to him. 

2 . To report (a person or thing) as, for, io be (so 
and so), also to do (so and so). Chiefly in passive, 
to be currently reported or reputed. 

CX325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 275 He watz famed for fre pat 
fejtlouedbest. <M384CMAUCER//../^xw^Jii.69oye wolde, 
Ben famed good, andnothyngnoldeDeseruewhy. <r 1400-50 
Alexander Alexander is..famyd For ane of he curtast 
kyng pat eiiir croune werid. 2550 Bale Apol. 68 b, Samuel 
shulde be famed abroad to haue bene promysed and borne 
by myracle. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. iv. 26 Your Grace 
bath still beenefam’d forvertuous. 16x5 G. Sandys Trax’. 17s 
This is famed to be the houshold Monument of certaine of 
the Kings of luda. 2638 Ford Lad/s Trial i. iii, One 
however maskt In colourable privacie, is fam'd The Lord 
Adumse]s pensioner, at least. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, m. 82 
That Richard, .should fame king Edward the fourth a 
bastard. 2671 Milton Samson 1094 Thou art famed To 
have wrought, .wonders with an ass’s jaw I 2820 Keats 
Ode to Nightingale vai. The fancy cannot cheat so well As 
she is fam’d to do. xMt Duffield Z>a« ID. xxiii. 
X4t She was. .not so beautiful as she was famed. 

3. To make famons: a. To spread abroad the 
fame of, render famous by talk ; to talk of. 

1388 V/yclif Matt. ix. 21 But thel . . difiameden [v. r. 
famyden] hym thorou al that lend, Cato's Morals 

42 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1669 }>at pou be nane of pese pat 
men famis in fable. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. ic. Hi. 254 Be. , 
thy parts of nature Thrice fam’d beyond, beyond all eru- 
dition. i6x6 B. JossoN Efigr. 1. xliii, Her foes enough 
would fame thee in their hate. 26« A. Stafford Fern. 
Glory (1869) 137 When we desire to lame some other maid. 
28x4 Byron Corsair 1. ii, His name on every shore Is famed 
and feared. . 

•p b. To render famous by some quality, deed, 
etc. Said also of the quality or deed. Ohs. 

a XSS2 Leland Coiled. (1725) 1 . 11. 549 Syr Knight, ye be 
cum hither to fame your Helmet. 2592 Green'e Poems 31 
The. .cedars trees. Whose stately bulks do fame th’ Arabian 
groues. 16x3 W, Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, Of holy Ursula 
(that fam’d her age). rx665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col, 
Hutchinson 3 In that magnanimity and virtue, which bath 
famed this Island. 

4. To spread an ill report of (a person); to 
defame. [Perh. short for Defame, Diffame : but 
cf. Fame 4 .] 

2393 Lancl. P. Pl. C. IV. 232 pow hast fnmede me foule 
by-fore pe kynge here, <rx43o Syr Tryam. 21 False and 
fekylle was that wj-^ht, That lady for to fame. f<r2475 Sqr, 
/owe Dcgre 392 Yf it may be founde in thee, That thou 
them fame for enmyle. 

+ 6 . nonce-use. To fame it \ to become famous. 
a 1625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant 11. ii, Do you call this 
fame f 1 have famed it ; 1 have gotimmortal fame, but I’Ji 
no more on’t. 

i* Fame, V.^ Obs. rare, [f, L. fatn-es hunger. 
Cf. OF. afamer.’l trans. To famish, starve. Hence 
Fa’iuyt ppl. a. 

C1330 R, BrunneC/iw/. (xBioliazSteuenwillevstraueile, 
& famen vs to dede. a 1400 Cov. Myst, (1841) X05 Thyn 
ffamyt folke with thi flfode to fede. 

Fame, obs. f. of Foam, 

Famed (f/*'ind), ppl. a. [f. Fame v?- + -ed i.] 

■ 1. That is much talked about, known by report ; 
*p alleged by report ; rumoured. 

<**533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aitrel. xiiu (1553) 
B v/i 'rhere haue been diuers sonnes of Rome .. famed 
throughout the worlde. xyox Rowe Atnb. Step-Moth. il i, 
.The fam’d Vertue of our Ancestors. ^ 2742 hliDDLETON 
Cicero II. vni. X31 Complaining so heavily of .. the famed 
.acts of his ((iicero’s] Son in law, 

2 . Celebrated, renowned, famous. Now arch. 
exc. as predicate (const, ^r). 

2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, u. i. 156 Were he as famous and 
as bold in Warre As he is fam'd for Mildnesse, Peace, and 
Prayer. 2676 D'Urfey Mad. Fickle lu, I, This Scull ^vas. . 
brought thither by a fam’d Antiquary, 2710 Steele 
Tatler No. 228 r z A Man so famed for Astrological 
Observations. 2748 -Washington yml. j8 Mar., We . . 
call’d to see y* fam’d Warm Springs. xBxz Byron Ck. 
Har. II. xlvi, In famed Attica such lovely dales Are rarely 
Seen, 1837 Hawthorne Wwer. Note-Bks. 8 July (1883) 52 
A corpulent, jolly fellow, famed for humour. i88r W. 
Atxinckam in Mactn. Mag. XLIV. 228 He grew Famedest 
monk of all the monastery, 
b. with prefixed adv, 

2796 Burke Regie. Pence iv. Wks. IX. 30 The ever-famed 
* last week of October *. x 8 z 3 Scott F. M. Ferik x, The 
descendant of the far-famed James of Douglas. 2870 Morris 
Earthly Par. HI. iv. 89 He. .Lies quiet and well famed. 

(fB'xnim). [fi Fame -f -FUL.] Full 
of fame, famous, renowned. ' 

1591 Sylvester Bu Bar/as U iii. 377 "Whose foaming 
stream strives proudly to compare, .with Fame-full st Floods 
that are. a 2606 J, Davies Bien Venn 140 Occasion such, As 
.now rich Opportunity doth giuc To make you Fame-full. 
Famelen, var. of Fambij:. Obs. 


Fameless (f?i*mles), <7. [f. as prec-+-LESS.] 
Without fame or renown; undistinguished. 

2598 Sylvester Bu Bartas ir. Ded. to A. Bacon 6 hly 
fame-Iesse Name doom’d to oblivion. 2646 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 I. 47 When I, vnto the fameles Devia, 
nowVttermy song. 2796 Southey yoano/ A rex. 304 Nor 
few, nor famelesSjWere the English Chiefs. 2848 Tait'sMag. 
XV. 103 Earth’s unknown heroes, .sink to a fameless grave. 

Hence Pa'melessly adv. 

2847 in Craig. 

* 1 * Fame'lic, a. Obs. [ad. L. famelic-us hungry, 
i. fames ^t.Y.familiqne^ Pertainingto 

hunger ; in quots. : Exciting hunger, appetizing. 

• 26x4 B. JoNSoN Barth. Fair in. i, It were a sin of obsti- 
nacy. -to- -resist the good titillation of the famelic sense, 
which is the smell. X6SX-3 Jer. 'Paylor Serm. for Year 
(1678) ri2 The famelick smells of Meat. 

•pFame^licO'Se, a. Ohs. rare. lyd.'L.famHi- 
cos-iis, f. favtes : see prec.] 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Famelicose, often or very hungry. 
xqjS in Ash. 

Famelist, van of Familist. 


Famell, obs. f. Female. 

Famen, Sc. var. of Foesieit. 
tiPamer. Ohs. [f. Fame e?. + -ER.] One who 
.brands with infamy. 

1646 W, Shepheard {title). The Famers Famd. 
t i'R'*i2iicide. Ohs.-^ U. X., fdm-a'?my. sh, 
+ -ciDE.] A destroyer of one's reputation, slanderer. 
2656-82 m Blount Glossogr. 2722-1800 in Bailey. 

f Famrgerate, S'. Obs.-^ [f. ppl. stem of L. 
fdmiger-dre, f. fdma Fame sb. + gtr-ere to carry.] 
trans. To report abroad. Also i* ramigera’tion 
Obs. Faml'geroTis a. Obs. 

' ’2623-6 CocKEBAM, Fafuigeraie. 1692-1732 Coles, Fasni. 
gcraiion, a divulging, reporting abroad. 2730-6 Bailey 
( folio), Famigerous, carrying news, tales, &c. 

Fa’milary, a. = Familiar. 

c 2450 A bee oj A risiotill 6 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 66 Be not to 
fers, to familary, but frendli of chere. 

Familiar (famidiai, -lyai), a. and sb. Forms : 
4-6 famuler(e, (4 -iar, 5 -ier, -yer), famil-, 
Tamyler, -iar(0, -ier(e, -yar(e, »yer, 5-6 fame- 
liar, -yar, 6-7 familiar, 4- familiar, [a. OF. 
familier,famelier,famulier {ytio^.V.familier), ad. 
tu.familidr-is, f. familia: see Family.] 

A. acif. 

1 . a. Of or pertaining to one’s family or house- 
hold. (Now rare, and with mixture of other 
senses.) + Of an enemy : That is ‘ of one’s own 
household ’ : lit. and fg. f Of habits : Pertaining 
to one’s family life, private, domestic. 

e 2386 Chaucer Merck, T. 540 0 famuter fo, that his ser- 
vice bedithl <rx4oo TVrA 11.343/2 Nothyng is werse.. 

than, .afamyliar enemye. 2534 ifoRE( 7 « the Passion Vlks. 
1204/1 The lalse treason of his familier enemy. 2548 Hall 
Chron. 205 Either the familier enemies abidyng at home, 
or the extravagant fooes, lyngeryng beyonde the sea. 2568 
Grkptox Chron. IL 105 Cominaunded..neyther..his awne 
familier houshold to doe him anye kinde of service. 2779-82 
Johnson L. P„ /’r/Vr Wks: III. 143 His private character 
and familiar practices. 2862 Stanley yexo. Ch. (1877) 1 . ii. 
35 Abram was dwelling, .in the midst, .of his familiar circle. 

y b. Of titles, heraldic bearings, etc. : Belong- 
ing to a family. Obs, 

264S Buck; Rich. HI, 11. 45 Yet neither of these foure 
legitimate children, .were permitted to the princely familiar 
Title of Lancaster. Ibid. 46 [The Heralds], .assign’d him., 
a shield of familiar Ensignes, the armes of France border’d 
with an Orle of Normandy or Guyen. 

2 . Of persons and their relations ; On a family 
footing; extremely friendly, intimately associated, 
intimate. Const, ytilt, yto, with. 

C2340 Hampole Prose T. (1866) 7 He apperyde till ane 
J>at was faroyliare till hym in hys lyfe. 0x386 (^haucer 
Prol, 225 Ful wel .. familiar was he With frankeleins over 
al in his countree, CZ450 St. Cuihberi (Surtees) 1508 
HerefriSe. .was familier to ciithbertneesL 2450-2530 il/yjT'. 
our Ladye p. Iviii, She was moch famylyer wyth Seint 
Birgette in hyrlyfe. C258S R. Browne-4hs2o. Cartwright 
28 Briuate familiar felloshippe. 2642 Fuller Holy Prof. 
St.v.xix. 438Eveiy one was. .pleased ..because he might 
be sofamiliarwith the Prince. 2752 Johnson Rambler'^. 
160 F 6 Time and intercourse have m.2de vs familiar. 1831 
Arnold Let. in Stanley Life ^ Corr. (1844) 1 . ii. 37 ^ 

familiar with them as you possiblycan. x84jJ. W/tsc.v 
C/tr. North (iBsy) IL 9 A familiar and privileged guest, 
i^b. Of knowledge: Intimate. Obs. 
t^x Hwie Hist. Eng. IL xxxvL 285 She had attained a 
famiKar knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages. 

c. In a bad sense. Unduly intimate. Const. 

‘I* io, with. Now only with advbs. like too, over . 

<rx45o tr. Tk. d Kempis' Imit. 1. viii, Be not familier to 
eny womman. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vi. eex- 224 Emma. . ^ 
was accused to befamulyerwith the bysshop of Wynchester. 
2514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 2 
all London there was no propre prym But long tyme n 
ben famylyer with hym- 2605 Camden Fern. (1636) 279 
poore man found a Priest over familiar with his 

d. Familiar angel i a guardian angel. Fatntitar 

\ devil, spirit', a demon supposed fo be m associa- 
tion with or under the power of a man. „,.i* 

14.. Pro.e Legend, in Anglin. VIIL 146 H.r fam, W 
aungel ^et hadde hir in kepynge. 


(1858) 25 inat same lamiiiaracvci- /ova-." - 
A familiar spirit which hee had. .m , g ^ , 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acte «• ilen. J ?43 
•Pe^le, who..hnd fanuliar .pints attendins on tneni. 



TAMILIAB. 

/1 1707 Beveridge II. (R.), They.. called over them 
that had familiar spirits, in the name of our Lord Jesus. 
1876 Geo. Eliot JJan. Dcr, 111. xxvii, No familiar spirit 
could have suggested to him more effective words. 

f e. iransf..Ol a plant: Adapted to relations 
''With. Ohs, rare. 

1721 R. Bradley IVks. ^nt. 38 Slistletoe . . can never be 
made familiar enough with the Earth to take Root, or 
grow in it. 

3 . Of animals : Accustomed to the company of 
men ; domesticated, tame, on a domestic footing 
with. ■ 

1483 Caxtok Gold. Leg. 26342 He had one [hound] moche 
famyTyer whiche boldly wold take brede for the borde. 
1598 Shaks. Mct^ 7F.1. i. 21 It is a familiar beast to man. 
1600 J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa ii. 213 Serpents so familiar 
with men, that at dinner-time they wi! come like dogs and 
cats. 1721 R. Bradley Wks. Kni. 71 This year, .several 
. . [snakes] have been familiar about the House. 2784 
CowpER Task V. 423 Till the pampered pest Is made 
familiar. 2849 Sk.- Nat. Hisi.^ Mammalia III. 56 The 
tapir is occasionally domesticated and becomes, .familiar. 
fig. 2604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 313 Good wine, is a good 
familiar Creature, if it be well vsM. 

+ 4 . Of food, etc. ; Congenial, suitable. Ohs. 

. 2620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 90 "NVomans milk Is best, 
because it is most familiar unto mans bodie. 2626 B.acon 
. 5ji7?/<T § 61 Poy.sons haue beene made by some, Familiar. 
2661 Lovell Hist. Aiiim. ^ Min. 206 Roe-buck. The 
flesh is. .familiar to mans body. 

6 . Of persons: Well or habitually acquainted, 
having a close acquaintance or intimate know- 
ledge. Of a person's manner: Resulting from close 
association. Const with. 

2508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 278 "Who that wyl not make his 
remembraunce famuler with them [the perj’Iles of hell]. 
2726-7 Swift Gulliver ir. vu, He was amazed, how so .. 
groveling an Insect as I.. could entertain such inhuman 
Ideas, and in so familiar a manner. 2732 Vov'e.Ess, Man n. 
219 Familiar with her [vice’s] face We first endure, then pity, 
then embrace. 2848 Macaulay /Hsf. Rug. I. 332 bleu 
familiar with all ancient and modern learning.^ x86i M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 31 An assembly .. with whose 
incapacity we are familiar. 

6 . Of things : Known from constant association ; 
pertaining to every-day knowledge, well-known. 
Const, to, f with. 

2490 Caxton Eueydos xxi.v. iia As we see by example 
famyler whan [etc.]. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 105 
Such pointes as to you are familiar. 258* R. Goade in 
Confer, iii. (2584 ) X ij;This place of TertuU, .is a knowen and 
familiar place. 26x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. ix. (1627) 145 
Until! the Latine be 'as familiar to the Scholler as the 
English. 26^ Locke Hunt. Und, 11. i, 5 22 It begins to 
know the Object.s, which being most familiar with it, have 
made lasting Impressions. 2736 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters 

III. 298 An e.xperiment familiar to nurses. 2793 J. Williams 
Calm Exam. 44^ To simplify our laws, and render tliem 
more familiar with our comprehension. 2818 Scott Roh 
Roy^ 1 will . . endeavour to tell you nothing that is 
■faniiliar to you already.^ 2873 H. Spencer Stud, Social. 
viii, x8o The contradictions, .become by-and-by familiar, 
and no longer attract his attention. 

b. Of every-day use, common, current, habitual, 
ordinary, usual. Const, to. 

1599 Shaks. Hat. V, iv. iii. 52 Familiar in his mouth as 
household words. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. JVorld v. vi. § 10 
The familiar cusiome, among Princes . .of violating Leagues. 
^1690 Lockc Hum. Und. 1. iii. § 0 It is familiar among the 
Mingrelians. .to bury their Children alive. 27x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 135 r 20 All ridiculous Words make their first 
Entr>’ into a Language by familiar Phrases. '2780 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 509 With such fine words familiar to his 
tongue. 2836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aionem. 111.(1852)75 The 
practice of impeaching the wares of others . , is too familiar 
with mankind. ^ 2860 Rogers Agric. Prices I. xxv. 6x8 
Wine was an article of general and familiar supply. 
ye. Homely, plain ; hence, easily understood. 
1529 More Lyaloge i. Wks. 156/r The very straunge 
familiar fassyon thereof, 2588 Shaks. L, L. L. 1. ii. 9 
Brag. How canst thou part sadnesse and melancholy 1 
Boy. By a familiar demonstration of the working. 2606 — 
Tr. <5- Cr. HI. iii. 1x3, I doc not straine it at the position, It 
is familiar ; but at the Authors drift. 2694 Addison E7ig. 
Poets 139 He [Montague] unreins His verse, and writes in 
loose familiar strains. 

1 7 . Of persons, their actions, etc. ; Affable, 
'courteous, friendly, sociable. Ohs, 

<r 1385 Chaucer L. G. JV. 1602 Now was Jason.. goodly 
of his spechc, and famulerc. 1^x430 ABC of Aristotle in 
Bahecs Bk. (1868) II F to fers, ne to famuler, but freendli of 
checre.^ 2529 More xii. Wks. 225/2 Jf they [men] 

be familier we call them light. If they be solilarj’c we 
call them fantastike. a 2555 Latimer Senn. Rem. (1845) 
76 Christ.. w.as a good familiar man.. he came to men\s 
t.nbles when he was called. 1632 Liriicow TrazK 2X. 416 
Here I found cuerj’ where kind and familiar people, a 2656 
UssHEH .*!«//. vii. (1^8) 802 Whereupon one in a familiar 
banquet .. promised Cains, that [etc.]. 2741 Pope Dune. 

IV. 497 Bl.ind and familiar to the throne he came. 2751 
• Johnson N o. 89 p 22 In his unbended and familiar 

intervals. 

8 . P'rcc, ns among persons intimately acquainted, 
unceremonious; occas. Too free, taking liberties 
voith\ also in To make familiar with. 

CX386 CsKKMZX.si. Shipmans T. 31 In his hous as familiar 
vas he, As it possible is any friend to be. 2485 Caxton 
Paris V. (i865) 88 l*hat ye suiTyrhym soo famylycrwlth 
vou. 1645 Howell (title) Kpistofx lio-Eliana^ F.amiliar 
-Letters, domestic and foreign. 2687 T. Brown Saints in 
U/roarWU'i. 1730 1. 79 There's no stopping yoiir licentious 
tongue, othcnviic you wou'd not make so familiar with the 
head of the Churcli. . 27x2 Steele Spcct. No. 526 P a It 
does look a little familiar, but I must call you Dcar Dumh, 
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271a Arbuthnot yohfi JSnlliw v. As if I had been familiar 
with your reputation. 2786 W. Thomson iVatsofs Philip 
77/(1793) II. V. 110 He., was indulged at all times, with 
familiar access to his person. 

>|-b. adv. i=TAMILIARLT. 

2803 tr. Le BrusCs Monsieur Boite III. 28 A person .. 
who continues to treat me so shockingly familiar., 

9 . Comb., as familiar-fond^ -mannered ndjs. 

1857 W. Collins Dead Secret II. vi. iii. 264 The ladies 
she is familiar-fond with. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. vi. 
xlviii, A coarse, familiar-mannered man. 

B. sh. 

- 1 . A member of a person's family or household 
{phs, in general sense). In the Roman Catholic 
Church, a person who belongs to the household of 
the Pope or a bishop, and renders domestic but 
not menial services. 

. 1460 Burgh Rec. Peebles 9. June (1872] 237 The said Sir 
Thomas Kenedy was in the Kyngis respit at the byschof of 
Sanct Andoris has of the Kyngis as famelyar tyl hym.^ 2536 
Sir R. Moryson in Strj'pe Eccl. Mem, I. App. ixxii. 175 
We princes wrot ourselves to be familiars to popes. 2542 
Becon Ne^vs out of Heaven Early Wks. (1843) 40 A mans 
own household and familiars shall be his most enemies. 
2548 Hall Chron. 244 b, To him, and his servauntes and 
familters a fre and agenera! Pardon. 2632 Lithcow Ti-av, 
VI. 268 Their victuals are brought dayly to them by their 
familiars. 1885 Catholic Diet., s.v. The nephews . . of a 
bishop, .in order to be considered his familiars, must render 
him real service. Jbid., The familiars of the Pope . . enjoy 
many privileges. 

b. An officer of the Inquisition, chiefly employed 
in arresting and imprisoning the accused. 

1560 Frampton Nat'r. in Strj'pe Ann. Ref. L xx. 239 
This done, we took our journey towards Sevil ; the familiar 
. .and'his man well armed. £264$ Howell Lett. (1650) I. 
246 When the said Familiar goes to any house, .all doors. . 
fly open to him, 2781 Giubon Decl. ^ F. HI. 245 Many of 
the Castilians, who pillaged Rome, were familiars of the 
holy inquisition. 2825 J. Neal. 5 ?v. yonathan 111.441 If 
my familiars have done their duty, he is on his way to the 
scaffold. 2855 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. iik (i866) 265 It [ihe 
‘ Holy Office ’J . .having its familiars in every house. 

iransf xBzx Southey Lett. (18561 HI. 227, 1 do not like 
to embody myself as a political Familiar. 

2 . A person with whom one has constant inter- 
course, an intimate friend or associate. 

C2374 Chaucer Boeik. i. iv. x8 For whiche oon of I>i 

familers not vnskilfully axed 5il». 2494 Fabva.v 

Chron. vi, cci. ao8 Hugh Capet ..was his famulyer and chief 
counceler. 2504 Lady Margaret tr. T. a Kempis' hnit, 
IV, xiii. Thou, mygod, art closed& hyd in councell of thy 
famyliars. ^2569 Kingesmyll Man's Esf, xi. (1580) 70 
Thou whom I have chosen.. one of my twelve familiars, 
2640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. x. 139 A co-partner and a deare 
fameliar of . , St. Peter and St. Paul 1669 Penn No Cross 
ix. § xo It weans thee off thy Familiars. 18^9 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede 24 Retaining her maiden appellation among her 
familiars. 

b. One intimately acquainted with (a thing). 
2875 Lowell IVordsw. Prose AVks. 2890 IV, 399 The 
life-long familiar of the mountains. 

3 . A familiar spirit, a demon or evil spirit sup- 
posed to attend at a call. 

2581 R. Scot Diseov. IViichcr. iir. xv. 65 A flie, otherwise 
called a divell or familiar. 2633 Ford Broken H. m. xv, 
You have.. a familiarThat posts i’th’oir for your intelli- 
gence ? ^ 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) 1. 249 She paid 
me a visit, .to be introduced to my familiar, 2822 Southey 
Omniana II. 250 The old belief in familiars. 2866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. Afan ill. 152 Our familiar is . . a nimble and 
tricksy spirit, like Puck. 
transf. and^^, 

1819 Bvron yuan 11. xlix. Twelve days had Fear Been 
their familiar, and now Death was here. 2830 Galt Zaii'r/e 
T. 1. vii. (1849) 22 The garret was alive with musquitoe.s, 
domestic familiars. 1836 Backtooods of Canada 51 Vile 
familiars to the dormitory kept us from closing our weary 
eye-lids. 2867 Lowell Aiirwraw Pro.se Wks. 1890 II. 250 
He., keeps a pet sorrow, a blue-dcvil familiar, that goes 
with him everywhere. xWy J. H. Stirling xa Fortn.Rev, 
Oct. 379 Style, .is one of De Quincey's familiars. 

Paiuiliarism (fami-Iiariz’m). [f. P'amiltar a. 
-1--1SM.] A mode of expression usual only in 
familiar language ; a colloquialism, 

2765 Patriotism, a Alock-heroic (ed. 2) Index, Fami- 
liarism.s and vulgarism.s. 2787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. To 
Rdr. 9, 1 thought it prudent to do away some of the familiar- 
isms of the ongina! minutes. 1803 W, Taylor in Adont/ify 
Alag.'^W, 506 JVould-be. This familiarism deserved record. 
+ Pami'liarist. Ohs. rare, [f. as ])Tec. + -IST.] 
One who is an authority on familiar spirits. 

2726 pc Foe Hist. Devil (2840) 246 That learned 
famlliarist Mother Hazel. 

Paniiliarity (famidiiSCTiti), Forms: 4famu- 
larite, -iarito, familarite, 5-7 familiarite(e, -io, 
-iarte, (5 -yaryte), famyliarito, (6 -tie, 7 -ty, 5 
-tye,0 -yaryte), 6- familiarity. familiarity, 
ad. 1^ familidritdt-em, f. familidrisx see Familiaii 
and -ITY.] The quality or state of l>eing familiar. 
+ 1 . The quality proper to the head of a house- 
hold, hospitality. Obs, rare. 

a 1483 Liber Niger \vi Househ.Ord, 18 Hardeknoulc m.Ty 
he called a fader noreshoure of famiUaritie 
+ 2 . The quality proper to a member of the 
family; hence, behaviour due from a retainer or a 
familiar friend, devotion, fidelity. Ohs. 

rx44o Seetxes, 1..3rgesse engendrys flamiliariie, 

Ircw seruicc. 2526 Pilgr. Perf, GV. de W. 1531) 17 b, All 
this he dyd to g^-uc us an occas)*on of rcuerent famiUariic. 
2548 Hall Chron, 272 llie duke of Yorkc Icdde the Quene 
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with great familiaritte to all mens slghtes. 2576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 116 A man ful of famiUaritie and courteous 
acquaintance. 

f 3 . Suitableness, fitness (of food, etc.). Ohs. 

2552 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) M vj a, A certayne 
famiUaritie that is betwene their natures. 2646 Sir T.' 
Browne Pstuce. Ep. in. xxi. 159 There is .. required in the 
aliment a familiarity of matter. 

4 . The state of being very friendly or intimate, 
friendly intercourse ; intimacy with (a person). 

c 1450 tr. T, a Kempis' Imit. lu. xUi, pese folke comeJ> 
not . . to be grace of my iocunde familiarite. 2533 1^^^* 
lf.nden Lhy 1. (1822) 87 Nocht alanerlie had he familiarite 
wiih the saidis princes of Latinis. J. Vi>MA.Desuonstr, 
Discif (Arb.) 27 The louing familiarity that slioulde be 
betwixt the minister and his people,' 2664 Marvell Corr, 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 174 The old familiarity and kindness be- 
twi.Kt the two Kin^. 27*7 De Foe Syst. Alagic r, iv. 
(1840) 111 When this familiarity is once obtained with the 
evil spirit. 2761 Hume Hist. Eng. H. xxvii. 227 [He] re- 
solved to introduce Wolsey to the young prince’s familiarity. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope iii. 61 Pope was not disinclined to 
pride himself upon his familiarity with the great, 
b. Undue intimacy. 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) VII. 163 He [Edward] his 
owne moder for suspecte famuUarite and Jiomlynes de- 
prived of al hire goodes. 2600 J. Pory ye. Leo's^ Africa 
H. 2o 6 If any of them offer to have famiUaritie with their 
wiues, they punish him most seuerely. 

‘I' c. concr. A familiar person or persons. Also 
collect. A circle of intimate friends or connexions. 

a 2635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 43 A Lady of great 
honour, of the Kings familiarity. 2643 Milton Divone. 
Wks. 1738 1 . 201 The leaving of Parents, or other familiarity 
whatsoever, 2665 J. Webb Stonc-Heng (1725) 125 Such 
frivolous Reasons., as unto all judicious hlen, even those of 
his own Familiarity, are ridiculous, 

6. Close or habitual acquaintance with (a thing) ; 
constant practical knowledge, habituation. 

x6oi Shaks. All’s Wellv. ii, 3 When I haue held fami- 
liaritie with fresher cloathes. a 2732 Atterbury (J.), We 
contract at last such an intimacy and familiarity with them, 
as makes it difficult and irksome for us to call offour minds, 
2842 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 305 The familiarity occa- 
sioned by the daily sight of its ceremonies.^ 2854 Brewster 
Afore Worlds xvii. 256^ Our daily familiarity ivith the 
ordinary phenomena of life. 

6. Absence of ceremony, free or unrestrained 
intercourse, with inferiors. Proverb, Fatnili* 
arity breeds, + hnngs, + creates contempt. 

1:2380 WycLiF /FX’2. (1880) 44 Haue {>ei so niuche famu* 
larite or homlynesse. 2477 Earl Rivers (Czxxlon^ftctes 
40 Hyl behoueth a kyng to .. be conuersant amongis them 
[his people] without ouermoche famylyarite. 2548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par, yohn 34 a, FamiUaritie bringelh con* 
lempte. 2599 Minsheu Dial. Sp. ^ Eng. 65/2 Rluch fami* 
liaritie oftentimes breedes contempt. 2647 Clarendon Hist. 
Rcb. x. (1843) *5/* Olivarez had been heard to censure very 
severely the duke’s familiarity . . towards the prince. 
Evelyn Pub/. Employment in Misc. Wks. (2835) 535 Fami- 
liarity creates cohtempt. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe 7 (rt/m« vU, 
To allow him an unusual degree of familmriiy in convert- 
tion. 2876 Miss Braddon y, Haggard's Dau. II. 102 Jim 
greeted his stepmother with frank familiarity. 

b. An instance of familiar behaviour in action, 
speech, or expression ; something allowed or justi- 
fied only on the ground of intimacy. Usually in pL 
2642 J. Jackson True^ Evang. T. iti. 280 Any other 
noble, and lawfull familiarities of intimacie, and deere- 
nesse. 1697 Collier Ess. A/or. Subj. x. (1709)33 If you Con- 
found these two Relations fof Master and Servant] by lavish 
and indiscreet Familiarities, you destroy the Respect. 28*2 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Nezu Vear's Eve, Misbecoming fami- 
liarities inscribed upon your ordinarj' tombstones. 1875 
Mrs. Randolph IV, Hyacinth I. 20 Too great [awe] to 
allow of his being guilty of a familiarity. 

7 . Astrol. (see quot.) 

28x9 J. WiLSO.N Diet. Astrol. 99 Fa7>iiliariiics, called 
also configurations or aspects. 

Familiarization (famidiaroiz^i-jbn). [f. next 
+ -ATION.] The action of familiarizing in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

2755 H, T. Croker C>/ 7 . Fztr. I. Pref. 6 By familiarization 
we reduce the force of formidable objects, 2765 Miss C. 
Talbot in IMiss Carter (1809) III. 226, I would. .read 
to it with proper familiarisations the most striking parts. 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney II. i, A constant familiarization 
with such scenes. 1888 Sweet Eug. Sounds 45 The familiar- 
ization of forcign words. 

Familiarize (famidiaraiz), V. [f. Familiar a. 
+ -IZE.] irans. To make familiar. 

1 . irans. To make (a thing, rarely a person) 
familiar or 'well-known. 

a 1639 ^VoTTOS Let., Reliq, JVottou. (1672) 478 Intending 
..to familiarize it [final resignation of ourselves] between us 
as much ns lean. 2774 WARTON7f/f(.^//^.7V<*/o'xxi.(i84o) 
II. 27X Wethamstede . . being desirous of familiarising the 
historj' of his patron saint to the monks of his convent. 
1846 JoA'CE Sei, Dial. i. 2 Vour drawing compasses may 
familiarize to your mind the idea of an angle. 2875 W. S. 
Hayward Love agst. fVor/d 14 Horses and hounds recog- 
nized that shout, familiarized to them by many a good run. 

»|- b. To render familiar or accustomed ; to di- 
vest of strangeness. 

2608 Sylvester Du Bartas 630 Long continuance and 
customc . • Familiarizing so the lit, that . . one may almost 
forget it. 27x2 Addison Spec/, No. 159 f 3 The Genius 
.smiled upon me with a Ix>ok of.. Affability that familiarized 
him to my Imagination. 2768 Johnson J^ref. Shaks, Wks. 
IX. 245 Shakespeare .. familiarizes the wonderful. x779 
Cow«:r LeL 1837 XV. 45 Long habit and custom .are 
able to familiarize to us things much more disagreeable 
than this. 



PAMILIABIiY. 


FAMILY. 


2. a. To put (a person) on a footing of intimacy, 
(rj/r.) + b. To render (a person’s manner) familiar 
or affable, (pbs,) c. refi^ and in(r, for rejl» To 
adopt a familiar and courteous demeanour. Also 
in a bad sense: ‘To make oneself cheap’. Nowr^n?. 

a. 1754 Richardson Grandison V. xvii. 96, I should be 
glad, .to be familiarized to the Ladies of your fomily. 1838 
Hansthorne ytwcM/'ra/ Footstep (1883) 501 Middleton on 
his arrival, .is familiarized at the Hospital. 

■ b. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 127 r 9 For the Cure of this 
particular Sort of Madness [haughtiness] it will be necessarj* 
to. .familiarize his Carriage by the Use of a good Cudgel. 
x^Sx-a Hume Hht. Eng, (1806) V. \xx\. 321 It was very 
difficult for him.. to soften or familiarize It [his address]. 

a »68s Gracian's Courtier's Orac, 163 He that fami- 
liarizes himself, presently loses the Superiority that his 
serious air gave him.^ z(^7 C'iess D' Annoy' s Tra 7 >. (1706) 
22 She at length familiariz’d herself, and told me, ’T was not 
through fear of anything else but of disple.ising me. a. 1734 
North Lives II. 418 He.. familiarized with hfs equals, and 
gave no offence to his inferior. ^ 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
U811) IV. 157 We had familiarized to each other long ago. 
x886 Harpers Mag. Aug. 377 Captain T. Cook, .is another 
type of the reserved man who does not familiarize with the 
passengers. 

3. To bring into familiar or common nse ; to 
popularize. Now rare. 

* 75 * RafUhler No. 208 r ir, I have familiarized 

the terms of philosophy by applying them to popular ideas. 

— L. P,., Pope Wks. I V. 74 This mode of imitation, 
in %vhich the ancients are familiarised, by adapting their 
sentiments to modem topicks. 1807 W. Tavlor in Ann. 
Rev. V. 563 The discussion served to familiarize the words 
congress, general government [etc.]. 1834 Brayley Graph. 

Hist. lUust. Pref., It was my wish to mmiliarize Archaso* 
logical inquiries. 

b. To give a familiar form to (a name). 

1804 W. Irving Life Lett. (1864) I. vi. 94 An invincible 
propensity to familiarize the names of people. 

■ 4:. To accustom (a person, one’s mind, etc.) to^ 
f into, or io do (something) ; to habituate. Now 
rare. 

1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rchelt. 7 They began to.. suffer 
..their English followers to familiarize themselves into their 
beastly manners and customes, 1734 Mein. Geo. Psalsna- 
nasarsx^ To. .exert my talents in. .familiarising mj’self to 
this pretended Formosan language and character. 1830 
Herschel Sind. Nat. Phil. 22 By familiarising us . . to 
walk uprightly. X833 J. H, Newman Lett, {tZgi) 1 . 483 
To familiarise the imagination of the reader to an Aposto* 
Heal state of the Church. 1848 — Loss ^ Gain 239 Intending 
to familiarize my parishioners to it by little and little. 

b. To make (a person or oneself) well ac- 
quainted, or to feel at ease, at home rwVA. 

'Betcv Pol. Ariih. 1. (1691) 17 He is familiarized 
with Hardships and Hazards, 1741 J. Lawry & H, Heaton 
Athenian Lett. (1792) I. 147 Having familiariz’d myself 
much of late with the hierogb’phtcal imagery. X815 Moorc 
Latta R. Pref. (1850) xo To. .familiarise mj’self with its 
various treasures. 1856 Froude Hist. En^. (1858) I. 98 
Wolsey. .familiarized Henry with the sense that a reforma- 
tion ivas inevitable. 1863 Tyndall Heat Hi. 6r My object 
here is to familiarise your minds with the general conception 
of atomic motion. 

aisol. X834 Fotim.ksqvz EngLunderj Ad/ninisir.tiZ^y) 
HI. 23 The first effect may be to startle; but the second 
will be to familiarise. 

’i'5. To domesticate, tame (an animal). Cf. 
Familiar a. Ohs. 

X634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balzac’s Lett. 205 Since we are 
forced to live among savage creatures, w’ee had neede 
. . to familiarise . . them, xWa Norris Hterocles 35 Which 
is the method men take to tame and familiarize wild beasts. 

Hence Pami’Uarized ppU a., Paml'liaxizer, 
one who familiarizes, Paml'liarizing' ppl. a., 
Pami'liariJzingly adv, 

X654 Whitlock Zootomia 241 This familiarized Book 
[Bible]. ^ X726-7 Swift Gulliver m. vii, I soon grew so 
familiarized to the sight of spirits that . . thej’ gave me no 
emotion at all. 1832 Lander Adv. Niger I. v. 215 Their 
faces had become familiarized to us. 1872 Proctor Ess. 
Astron, iii. 37 In the less dignified rile of a familiariser he 
was not successful. 1876 Black Mad.cap V. viii, 73 She 
would have got famiUarised with us, and stayed on in- 
definitely. 1890 J, H. Stirling 179 Jehov.ali, 

whom German and French Writers have taken of late, 
degradingly and I suppose familiarisingly, to call Jahve. 

Familiarly (ftmidioill), adv. [f. P'amiliar a. 
+ -LY -.] In a familiar manner. 

^1. After the manner of a domesticated animal. 
1350 Thomas Itnl. Gram., Donicsticnvicntc, familiarely or 
homely. 1607 'roFSELL/^(7«r^ (1673) loi Ptolomeus 

Philadelphe- .having a hinde-calf. .brought it so familiarly 
tame, that [etc.]. 1651 W. G. tr. Cmvefs Inst. 59 If any 
shall happen to be made tame, and by custome goe fami- 
liarly in and out. 

2, Like one who has an intimate acqiiaintance 
(with either persons or things) ; intimately. 

14. . Prose Legends \n AngliaVlll. 162 Familicrlytaghte 
of pe holy goste. 1548 Hall Chron. 66 The kyng of Eng- 
land., them honorably embraced and famiUerly kissed. 
2673 Hobdes Odyssey (1677) 231 Great Minos.. used with 
great Chronides Familiarly of old to sit and chat. 1748 
Hartley Ohserv, Man ii. lii. 287 Two ill Men can scarce 
become known to each other familiarly. 1809-xo Cole- 
ridge Friend (1865)' 113 Lord Chancellor Bacon, .was fami- 
liarly acquainted with all the secrets of personal influence. 
1S63 Sat, Rev. 5 Aug. 169/2 The. .desirableness of doctors 
or laivyers being brought more familiarly together. 

- "kb. In a bad -Sense.*' With undue freedom. Ohs. 

x^3 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 68 Her whom his aged 
father, .had too famiJi.arly vsed. 

3. As an every-day matter or matter of course ; 
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commonly, usually, Ohs. exc. with words implying 
knowledge. 

xSt^’Fleming Panopi. Eplst, 226 Using themselves fami- 
liarly to such^ foulc enormities.' xd2X~5i Burton Anai. 
Mel. 1. ii. 11. in. 77 There be. .too that familiarly drink Sea- 
w'ater. 1674 Boyle Thcol. ii. iv. 178 The familiarly 

visible stars, X781 Gibbon Decl. ff F. HI. 202 Scenes with 
\vhich he was familiarlj* conversant. 1879 Casseils Techn. 
Educ, I. 207 The form of crane .. most familiarly known is 
that which is called the jib-crane. 

fb. In every-day language or manner, easily. 

igdr T. Norton CaMns Inst. iv. 69 These two places, 
which I haue .. familiarly .. expounded. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. (1673)266 More .. perspicuously .“.and fami- 

liarlj’. .expressed bythem. cj 66 oJ. Harrington Valerius 
6* Pnbl. To Rdr. (1700I47S There is nothing I so much 
desire as to be familiarly understood. 

4. Without ceremony, in a free and easy manner, 
tmceremonionsly. 

rx423 Wyntoun Cmr.vni. v. 42 He..Avyth spak 
famj’lyarly. 1568 Grafton II. 810 [The Duke] ex- 

horted him famiUerly ..to say whatsoever he thought. 
X678 Dryden Livtberhant v. i, We‘11 banish all Pomp and 
Ceremonj’, and live familiarly together. 17x2 Tickell 
Sped. No. 410 T X She saluted him very familiarly bj’ his 
Name. xBix Lamb Elia Ser. i. Valentine's Day, Our fami- 
liarlj’ pious ancestors. 1875 T. W. Higcinson U. E, Hist. 
viii. 56 Called familiarly by the name of * Pilgrims 

Familiarness (famrli^nes). [f. as prec. + 

-K£SS.] 

1 . = Familiarity 4-6. Nowm>x. 

i6xa Brinsley Lttd. Lit. 262 The familiames of the 
matter, a 1643 R. Heyivood Ohserv. d* Instr. lit. Ixii. 
(1869) ssNcuerwasof familiames Contempt esteem’d the 
proper childe. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio), Fainiliamess. 1789 
Mad. D’Ardlay Apr., She does not choose such sort 

of familiarness. 1854'^ Patmore Angel in Ho. 1. ii. xii. 
(1870) 251 So near a touch Affirms no mean familiarness. 

'f‘2. Suitableness. Ohs. rare. 

16x7 Hieron IVks. II. 182 The fitness of the rite to repre. 
sent that to which it hath reference, and the familiarnesse 
of it for their vnderstanding. 

t Fami'liary, a. Oh. rare—K [f. L. type 
*familiari-us, i.familia : see Fajoly and -aby’ “.] 
Pertaining to the control of a family ; domestic. 

1643 Milton Divorce it. xxi, It pleas'd God.. to make 
him [Henry VIII] the beginner of a reformation . . by first 
asserting into his famtUarj* power the right of just divorce. 

+ Fami'lic, a. Ohs. In 7 familique, -clique, 
-ellick. [f. Family + ’ic; prob. arising from a 
misunderstanding of Famelic; cf. med.L. liher 
famelictis account-book of domestic expenditure, 
famelica ctira domestic management (Pertz Scriptt. 
XXV. 676 ).] Pertaining to a family; also, domes- 
tic, familiar. 

x66o Waterhouse Anns ^ Ann. 47 Their famillque 
Banners. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso ii, A domestick animal 
..a Mangy Spaniel; and a less famelHck creature.. a Sound 
Bull Dog, 1684 Onv.iY Atheist s. i, With as grave, a 
fatherly, famellque countenance as ever I saw. 

t Fami'lical, Obs.rare~-\ £f. as prec. 4 - 
•ICAL.] Of or belonging to a family ; family. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms tjr Arm. 48 Arms in National 
Standards, and familical Ensigns or Banners, 

Yamilism (fte’miliz’m). Also 7 familyism. 
[f. 'L.farnilda Family + -ism,] 

1. The doctrine and practice of the Familists. 

1642 Canne in J, Ball Answ. 1, 112 It Is familisme for him 

to saj’..I will have in my selfe a secret meaning from the 
rest, 1648 Protest of Ministers in Miall Congregation, 
alism Vorks. (1868) 49 We are resolved . . never to consent 
to the toleration of,, Familj’ism .. or any other heresies. 
a X716 South Serin. (1717) V. 148 The Devil found it 
requisite , . to set up his Standard in Familism or Enthu- 
siasm, 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. Bay I. 117 His 
principles were the very dregs of familism. 

2. In Fourier’s socialistic philosophy: The feel- 
ing existing between members of a family ; fraternity. 

J848 Tail's Mag. XV. 705 I’he propensity to group em- 
brace.s love, friendship, ambition, and a fourth passion 
called familism. ! 

Familist (ffe’milist). Also 7 famel-, famul-, 
famylist, [f as prec. + -1ST.] 

•j* 1. The head of a family, a family-man. Ohs. 

16x2 W. Parkcs Curtaine Dr. 7 Then hath he descended. . 
from Families to euery particular Famulist. x6is Bedwell 
Mohavt. Imp, 11. § 70 Mohammed was a good familist. 1658 
Osborn Adv. Son 70 If you will needs be a Familist, and 
Marrj’. 

1 2. One of the same family or household. Ohs. 

1631 Brathwait JVhimzieSf Zealous Brother 119 ^Contro- 
ver.sies which he secretlj- commenceth amongst his owne 
faniilist-s. 2638 Hevwood IF/rff JVoinan ii. Wks. 1874 V, 
304 If you come to live in our bouse, and be a Familist 
amongst us. ^ 

3. A member of the sect called the Family of 
Love ; see Family 7. 

1592 Nashe P. Pennilesse B3 Like the Anabaptists and 
adulterous Familists. *634 Canne Necess.^ Separ. (1849) 
132 The cursed Familists do hold that religion standeth 
not in outward things. <11716 South Serm. (1717) V.^151 
See, with what Contempt the Father of the Familists, 
Henrj’ Nicolas, casts off the Use andAuthoritj^of it [Scrip- 
ture]. 1833 Marsden Early Purit. 39* The familists did 
not escape the watchful vigilance of the privy council. 

Paiiulistery (femilrsteri). rare. [ad. F. 
familistlre, f. familliy f. X^famiUa (see Family), 
formed by snbstitutingy&zwz//- for the first member 
of the word phalansilre^ The abode of a com- 
munity Imug together as one family. 


*865 Reader No. 145. 399/3 The * Familistery’, or Work- 
man s Home. x886 Pall Alall G. 5 Oct. 5^2 Familisteres, 
reading rooms, museums. .will ensue spontaneouslj’. 

t ramili'stic, a. Oh. [f. Familist + -ic.] a. 
Of or pertaining to the Familists or Familism. 

b. Pertaining to a family or household. 

_a. 1646 PACtTT Hertsiegr. (ed. 3) 90 A fourth holds . . Fami- 
hsticke Tenets. 1667 H. MoueZt/rs Dial. Schol. (1713) 566 
This Man possessed with Familislic dotage. 

b. 16& Waterhouse 42 The certain rise 
of familisti^ue distinctions. 

t Famili-stical, fl. Ofo. [f. prec. + -al.] a. 
= Familistio a. ; b. =Familistio b, 

a- 1633 Gauden Hierasp. 306 They labour . . to turn the 
solidity of Truth, .into nothing but Kamilisticall whimsej-s. 
1703 C. Mather Magn. Chr. ir. iv. (1852) 124 The suppres- 
sion of an antinomian and famalistical faction. 

b. x66o R, Coke Penver d* Sulj. 15 Theological virtues 
relate to the attaining of Eternal happiness : Moral, 
Humane, and Familistical, to the conser%'ation of societj’ 
and peace in their several places. 

Hence f ramili'stically adv. 

1633 Baxter Meth. Peace Consc. 24 [We] put false inter- 
pretations on the plainest precepts of Christ and Fami- 
listically turn them into Allegories. 

Family (fe-mili), sb. Forms ; 5 famylye, {Sc. 
famyle), 5-6 famyll(e, 5 -y familie, Gfamelie, -ly, 
famnly,famylie, j’r.famell, 7 familly, 6 - family, 
[ad. 'L. familia hoasebold, f. famulus servant.] 

1 1. The servants of a house or establishment ; 
the household. Oh, exc. in family of servants. 

la 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 213 You are my des- 
ciples, and of my familie. Disc. Pr. Henry in Harl, 

v7/£rr. (Malb.) 111. 522 His family .. consisted of few less 
than five.hundred, 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 46 The pro- 
prietor keeps a large family for its defence. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1840) 10, 1 was a single man., but I had a family of 
servants. 1794 Gomvtw Cal. JVtlliams 39 Mr. Tyrrel. . 
proposed.. to take him into his family, and make him 
whipper-in to his hounds. 

’f b. The retinue of a nobleman or grandee. Ohs. 
1^8 Hall Chron. 171b, The Kyng, the Quene with all 
their familie, shortly folowed. i6<^ Skene Reg. Maj. 45 
Na Prelat, Erie, nor Barron.. sal ryde with ane greater 
familie (number) of men and hors. 

c. The staff of a high militar}* officer or (in 
India) state official. 

x8o8 Elphinstone Let, $ Sept.in Colebrooke's LHe 1. 183 
Mr, Seton. .waived his right to nominate my family. 1809 
Jas. Moore Camp. S/ain 72 The Staff Officers of Sir 
John Moore's family. 1856 J. W. Cole Mein. Brit. Gen. 
Penin. irWrlLviii. 84 The officers of his family., fell in 
with the same humour. 

d. Fom. Aftt. A troop, school (of gladiators). 

x863WHyTE Melville Gladiators I. fizYou look as if you 

belonged to the family yourself, 

2. The body of persons who live in one house or 
under one head, including parents, children, ser- 


vants, etc. 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan. iv. ^8/1, I Nebucadnezar, happye 
and prosperouse in my familie. 1631 Star Chainh. Cases 
(Camden) 44 His family were himself and his wife and 
daughters, two mayds, and a man. /ZX729 S. Clarke 
Senn. (1730) II. iii. s* Representing. .all Orders of intelli- 
gent Beings, as the Family of God, 1794 JSIrs. Radciitfe 
Myst. Udolpho ii, I am going to prayers with my family. 
1859 Jephson Brittany ii. zo 'The difference between people 
who live in Societj* and people who live in the family. 

b. Happy family, a collection of birds and 
animals of different natures and propensities living 
together in harmony in one cage. 

Z844 in P. T. Barnuni Sixty Years Recollections (1889) 
120 [At Coventry] we visited an exhibition called the 
* Happy Family*. 1890 Evening News 4 Dec. 4/5 He was 
, .on his way home with his ‘ Happy Family 

3. The group of persons consisting of the parents 
and their children, whether actually living together 
or not ; in wider sense, the unity formed by those 
who are nearly connected by blood or affinity. 
Holy Family : see quot. 1875 . 

X667 Milton P. L. x. 216 As Father of his Familie he 
clad Thir nakedness. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Sf. Pierre’s 
Stud. Wa/.(i799) HI. 589 We pass, -through the love of our 
family . . to love Mankind. 1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind 
(1869) II. xxii. 218 The group which consists of a Father, 
Mother and Children, is called a Familj’, 1875 Tyrwkitt 
in Diet. Chr. Antiy. I. 661 Family — The Holy. The sub- 
ject which bears this title in modem art is generally a group 
consisting of the Virgin DIother, bearing the Sacred Infant, 
of St. Joseph, and frequently of the younger St. John 
Baptist and occasionally of St. Elizabeth, 

b. A person’s children regarded collectively. 


Haggard's 
Mod. He has a large family. 

4. Those descended or claiming descent from 
a common ancestor ; a house, kindred, lineage. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vni. iv. 304 Amang his Kyn and 
his Famyle. 15x3 Douglas Aineis xx. vni. 136 The fam^l 
and kj'nrent of Volsca. xs8x Marbeck .^X'. ij/^ Notes 7 
Plinie affirmeth also, that..tber was a Famuly that would 
go vpon a great fire, & not be touched therewith. *593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. i. 65 Let vs assayle the 
Yorke. 1599 ~ Hen. V. 11. 11. 129 Come they of Nob e 
Family? Milton P.R. hi. 168 By 

[Maccabeus'] family obtain d.. the crown. JTM 
Man IV. 213 Go ! and pretend jlw family is > ^ ^ 

J. Graha-me Sahha/h (1839) 15/2 Every great merebant y a 
money-dealer wishes to be the founder of what « 
family. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq.fi^jf) 1 1 - ix. 2bS l ne 
abbey of Coventry, .still kept in the family- 
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Jig, X77S Sheridan Duenna n. iii, The beggars are a 
very ancient family in most kingdoms. . 

b. (Man, woman, etc.) of family \ of noble or 
gentle descent. 

a 1763 Shenstone Exienrtal Figure X764 II. 

60 If dress be only allowable to persons of family, it may 
[etc.]. H. Walpole Vertue*sAnecd. Paint. (17B6) 

III. 32 He .. married a beautiful English-woman of family. 
*777 Dalrvmple Trav. Sf Part, lx, Three troops. . 
each consisting of 200 men, who are all men of family. 
j8io Bentham Packing 146 People of no ‘family*. 

c. In wider sense : A race ; a people or group 
of peoples assumed to be descended from a com- 
mon stock. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 25 You to me ful pro- 
mist. .That Roman famely should spring from the auncetrye 
Troian. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 468 The Tama- 
nacs, who belong to the same family, live on the right bank 
of theOrinoco. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. (ed. 5) 1. i. 18 By 
the mixture of three branches of the great Teutonic family 
with each other. 

5 . trails/, and fig", (with mixed notion of 3 and 4). 
A brotherhood or group of individuals or nations 
bound together by political or religious ties. 

i6xx Bible Eph. iii, 15 The Father of our Lord lesus 
Christ, Of whom the whole family in heauen and earth is 
named, 1650-3 Dissert, de Pacein P/^tix (ijoS) 11. 348 Of 
all the Familys and Societys of Christians, they are most 
haled. rtx86s E. Everett The States of Europe 

were by the prevailing maxims of its policy, closely united 
in one family. 1875 Manning Mission ft. Ghost ix. 253 
They [the apostles] subdued the. .Greeks . • the . . Romans, 
and our. .forefathers into one family. 

6. A group or assemblage of objects, connected 
together and distingnisbed from others by the 
possession of some common features or properties. 

a X626 Bacon Sylva § 354 There be two Great Families of 
Things;. .Sulphureous and mercurial. 1731 'Pof^Ep.Bur- 
lington IV, 96 With all the mournful family of Yews. 1741 
Chambers* Cycl. s.v. Curves^ Family of Curves. 17^ 
Hutton Math. Diet. I. 353^ Family of curves is an assem- 
blage of several curves of different kinds, all defined by the 
same equation of an indeterminate de|:ree. 18x3 Bakeweix 
Introd. Geol. (18x51 457 The classification of simple minerals 
into families. 1875 Fortnum Majolica viil. 65 Persian, 
Damascus, Rhodian, and Lindus wares, composing a large 
family. 1875 Whitney Life Lanj^. xii. 228 We have called 
a certain body of languages a family, the Indo-European. 

b. In modem scientific classification : A group 
of allied genera, (Usually, a 'family^ is a sub- 
division of an ‘ order * ; but in the ‘ natural system * 
of botanical classification the two words are, so 
far as cotyledonous plants are concerned, synonym- 
ous ; English botanists chiefly using * order while 
in French Jussieu’s term faniilU is retained.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The bream and the 
herring, though very different in genus, may yet be brought 
into the same Family. 1831 T. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 
223 ResUharroiVy of the family Legitminoss. x8<8 Carpen* 
TER Ve^. Pkys. § 10 Several genera may, tn like manner, be 
united into a family. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. ix. § x, 325 
Family in botany is synonymous with order. x88x Mivart 
in Hature No. 6x5. 337 The order Laceriilia is made up of 
a certain number of large groups, each of which is called a 
family, which family is again composed of genera. 

7 . Family of love \ a sect which originated in 
Holland, and gained many adherents in England 
in the i6th and 17th c, ; they held that religion 
consisted chiefly in the exercise of love, and that 
absolute obedience was due to all established 
governments, however tyrannical. 

*579 J.^Knewstud {iitleX A Computation of monstrous 
and horrible heresies .. embraced of a number, who call 
themselves the Kamilie of Love. x6o6 Sir G. Goosecappe 
Ti. i- in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 38 You are either of the 
familie of Love, or of no religion at all. X645-62 Pacitt 
Heresiogr. (ed. 6) 105 This sect of the family of love, .are so 
called because, .their love is so great that they may join any 
congregation. ^ X667 H. More Div. Dial, Schol. (1713) 568 
Being lately informed by an Elder of the Family.. that 
they of their Family that were regenerated .. became 
Christs. 

8. slang. The thieving fraternity. See 1 1 -man. 

1749 Bantfylde Jlfoore-CareTO (Farmer), No member of 

the Family. xBta J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s.v., Thieves, 
sharpers, and all others who get their living upon the cross, 
are comprehended under the title of ‘ The Family \ 1838 
Glascock Land Sharks 1 1. 100 This house. . was a favourite 
resort of the Family. 

II. allrib. {adj.) and Comb. 

9 . Simple attrib.y passing into an adj. a. Of or 
pertaining to the family or household ; domestic. 

x6o2 Fulbecke Pandectes 47 Such familie-seruantes or 
retinue as to be agreeable . . to his dignitie. 1641 Hinde 
y. Bruett 66 This Gentleman knew right well, that family 
exercises were the very goads and spurs unto godlinesse. 
168$ Baxter Paraphr. T. Matt. vi. 5 Publick Church 
Prayer, and Family-Prayer are as great duties as secret 
Prayer. 1694 F. liRACcr. Disc. Parables xiii. 438 These 
Family-devotions at the beginning and close of the day. 
X709 Land. Gaz, No. 4522/2 TTiat Coach was preceded by 
hts Majesty’s Family-Coaches. *1x732 T. Boston Crook in 
Lot (tSos)^ 23 Such was the crook made in David's lot, 
throoeh his iamily.di«>rdcrs. 1768 Woman of Honor II, 
178 If this sortlid. .family.spirit does not soon meet with an 
effectual check. x8i8 Crubk Digest (ed. 2) II. 157 It was 
a family affair. xB^s Jowett P/a/iyCed. 2) III. 329 Tell us 
something alout their family Hfe. 

b. In tradesmen’s signs, advertisements, and the 
like; Family butcher ^ grocer^ druggist, etc.; 
originally one who supplies commodities for 


household use, as opposed, e.g, to one who 
supplies them to ships or the army. Family 
hotel', one which claims to be especially for the 
reception of families. 

c. Of or pertaining to a certain family, lineage, 
or kindred. 

a 171S Wycherley Ess. agsi. Pride 4 -dmbit.t As_ if 
nobilityconsistedaloneiti being entitled to. .have the family 
plate graved with a coat of amis. 2769 ( 3 rav Lei. Poems 
(1775) 36s Ridale-hall, the famtly^at of Sir Michael Flem- 
ing. 1773 Melmotk Cato Remarks 171 Securing to the 
heir.. a sufficient part of the family-estate to support his 
rank and station. X803 Beddoes Hygeia x. 59 A family 
disposition to-fnsanity. x8i8 Art Preserv. Feet zoo Some- 
times accidental pauses, produce what has been termed a 
family toe, partly in consequence of its being hereditary. 

10 . Phrases, a,. In a (or \Oie) family way : in a 
domestic manner ; with the freedom of members of 
the same family: without ceremony. Also f /« 
family (=F. en familUX 
X7M Steele & Addison Tatlerl^o. 136 T x His Wife is 
the Daughter of an honest House, ever bred in a Family- 
Way. 1768 Woman of Honor I. 87 Dining together, tn 
family. 1784 Lett, to Honoria 4 Mariantie 11. 64 She 
would .. stay some time with them, quite in the family 
way. 1789 G. Keate Pelerv Isl. 107 At the hou.se of this 
Chief they were received quite in a family way. a xBoo J. 
Palmer Like Master like Man (1811) I. 193 You’ll find all 
in the family way. x8s4 J. S- C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 
II. xii. 214 We should have discussed our interests in a 
family way, x8s9 Thackeray Virgin. II. x. 74 Why don't 
we ask him and his ladies to come over in a family way 
and dine with some other plain country gentlefolks? 
b. (7b he) in the family way \ pregnant. 

1796 Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Warn. I, 90 The Countess 
was again in the family way. 1840 Lady C. Bury Hist, 
of Flirt xxvi, Esther is in the family-way. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) in. 62 The wives., will have a fine easy 
time when they are in the family way. 

U. Special Comb. : family Bible, a large copy 
of the Bible for use at family prayers (its fly-leaves 
often contain a 'family register’ or record of the 
birth of children, etc.); family-boat (see quot. 
1883) ; family circle, the company of persons and 
their children, and other relatives and friends, who 
are inmates in the household ; family coach, a 
large closed carriage capable of containinga whole 
family ; also, a certain game of forfeits, in which 
a story of the adventures of a ‘ family coach * is 
related ; family-compact, a treaty made in the 
eighteenth century between the Bourbon dynasties of 
France, Spain, and the Two Sidlies for common 
action, esf against England and Austria ; family- 
council, a meeting of the members of a family to 
decide questions relating to their common interest; 
s/ec. see family‘fneeting\ family-disease (see 
quot.); family-government, (a) the government of 
a family ; (^) the system in which each family stands 
alone as a political unit ; family -head (see quot) ; 
family-likeness, a resemblance tuch as may be 
looked for in members of the same family ; also 
fg . ; family-living, a benefice in the gift of the head 
of the family; + family-Iovist \i. family of love 
(see 7) •i-iST], = rAMiLi5T 3; family-man, a man 
with a family ; also (a) one who leads a domestic 
or homely life ; (^) slang a thief; also a' fence ’ (cf. 
sense 8) ; family-meeting, in Louisiana and 
Quebec, a council of at least five relations which 
meets before a public notary to give advice con- 
cerning a minor or other person; family -picture, 
[a) a painting representing a family ; [b) a picture 
handed down as an heirloom ; family-piece, (c) 
a composition relating to the doings of a family ; 
{b) =prec. (<t) ; family-tree, a genealogical tree, 
X781 Johnson Lett. Dr, Patten 25 Sept., This Lexicon 
, .might become a concomitant to the *Family Bible. 1822 
J. Fz-int Lett. Amer. 73 The craft, called ^family boats. 
X883 W. C. Russell Sailors* Lang., Family boats, the name 
given to smacks worked by members of the same family. 
1809 H. More Ccclehs I. 347 Being agreeable .. in one’s 
own *family circle. 1852 E. Warner Wide W. World 
83 They played the Old “Family Coach. 1761 Hist, 
Europe in Ann. Keg. 52/2 The only reply was, that the 
King of Spain h.ad thought proper to renew his “family 
compacts. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Family diseases, diseases 
proceeding from heredity, 17x5 De Foe Fam. Jnstrttct. 
1. v. (1841) L 206 We must set up a “family-government 
entirely new. 1803 Syd. Smith Wks, 1859 1. 29/2 In 
politics, they appear to have scarcely advanced beyond 
family-government 1867 Smyth Sailed sWord-bk., *Family. 
head, when the .stem was surmounted with several full- 
length figures. 1824 Medwin Convert. Byron (18321 1. 94 
In nis women, .there is little “family-likeness. 1883 Clodd 
in Knozvl. 24 Aug. J15/X The family likeness of those 
Indian folk-tales to those [European ones] given above, 
X708 Jane Austen AVr/Aong', (1833I II. viL 144 It is 
a “family living. 1883 Reade Many a Slip in Harped 5 
Mag. Dec. 132/2 Joe was ordained priest, took the family 
living. x^9 Nashe Martins Months Minde To Rdr. 
Wks. 1883 1.165, ^ meddle not herewith the Anabaptists, 
“Famely louists, Macbiauellists, nor Atheists. 1788 G. A 
Stevens Adv. S/eeulist I. 221 Gamesters, Gamblers or 
“Family-mcn. 1856 Eng. Traits, Ability VlUs. 

(Bobn) II. 44 'niesc private reser\'cd mute famUy-men. 
1846 Snowdilv Mag. Assistant Thieves ; Family-men. 
1859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts ^875)17 I’m a family man 


myself, with grown-up daughters of my own. -1856 Bouvier 
Laxv Diet. U.S. (ed. 6), Faynity-meeiing. X762-7i H, 
Waleole Vertues Ariccd. Paint. (1786) 1. 147 The “family- 
picture of the consul Mejer. 17x2 Hughes No. 5251*8 

One of the most agreeable “family-pieces of this kind 1 ever 
met with. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) II. 102 Mr. Willett.. has a small family-piece of Dr. 
Hibbard, physician, his wife and five children. 1826 Scott 
Provinc. Antig., Scion Chapel,^ It is a family-piece, com- 
prehending the Lord Seton, his lady, and four children, 
painted.. by Sir A. hlore. 1864 Thackeray D. Dirvali. 
(1869) I, I once drew a fine “family tree of my ancestors. 
Ea'inilyish, a, [f, as,prec. + -ish.] In nonce- 
uses : a. Recalling family associations, b. E.x- 
hibiting the full force of family ties, ‘ clannish *. 

1824 Nexv Monthly Mag. XI. 439 Snooksrille had a\*ery 
familyish sound. 1891 Harper's mag. Aug. 420/2 The/re 
a very familyish sort of family. 

Famine ^fie'niin). Forms; 4-6 farain, famyn(e, 
4- famine, [a. Y. famine famiiia, f. late L. 
type ^famJna^ f. fames hunger.] 
ll Extreme and general scarcity of food, in a 
town, country, etc. ; an instance of this, a period 
of extreme and general dearth. 

1362 Lakgl. P. PL A vir. 309 Famyn schal a-Ryse porw 
Flodes and foul weder. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clx.xxri. 
186 By reason wherof ensued a great famyne, 1555 Eden 
Decades eo The violent famine dyd frustrate all these ap- 
poyntmentes. x6sx Hobbes Leviaih. ii. xxvii. 157 If in a 
great famine be take the food by force. 1776 Gibbon D rr/ 
6* F. I. 285 A long and general famine was a calamity of a 
more serious kind, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate \Vla. 
(Bohn) IL 3x5 Famine, .war. .and effete races, must be 
reckoned calculable parts of the sj’stem of the world. 
fig. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 72 Should ye.. bring a 
famin upon our minds, 
b. personified. 

x6xo HisiriO’jtt. vi. x6 Thin Famine needs must follow 
Poverty. 1784 Cowper Task n. 185 He calls for Famine, 
and the meagre fiend, .taints the golden ear. 

2 . transf. Au e.xtreme dearth or scarcity of some- 
thing specified, material or immaterial. 

x6ii Bible Amos vi'ii. ir, I will send a famine in the 
land, not a famine of bread.. but of hearing the words of 
the Lord, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 184 These negroes 
. .have no famine of Natures gifts and blessings. x68i R. 
Knox 19 Years' Captivity in Arb. Gamer J. 406, I., 
lamentea under the famine of God’s Word and Sacraments. 
x888 L'pool Daily Post 26 June 4/8 The.threatened water 
famine. 1889 Pait Mall G. 7 Nov. 3/3 The perennial talk 
of an ivory famine has as yet come to nothing. 

3 . Want of food, hunger; hence, starvation. 
CX386 Chaucer Pard. T. 123 And schold Mr children 

sterve for famyn. CX450 Merlin 224 The Citee..wa5 
right stronge, that nolnynge ne dowted, saf only for 
famyn. 2586 T. B, La Primaud. Fr, Aead. sxo That 
ancient and usuall punishment of famine. 2605 Siiaks. 
Macb. V. V, 40 If thou speak’st false, Vpon the next Tree 
shall thou hang aliue Till Famine cling thee. X773 Observ. 
State Poor 8 More really die of famine than those who are 
found. 1837 W. Irvzkc Cnpt. Bonneville III. loi Their 
horses, .had recovered from past famine and fatigue. 

4 . Violent appetite, as of a famished person; 
chiefly Jig, 

1393 Gower Conf. Ill, 32 Of love the famine 1 fonde •. To 
fede. 1600 Dekker Fortnnatns Wks. 1873 I. 169 The 
famine of base gold Hath made your soufes to murders 
hands be sold. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 847 Death Grinnd hor- 
rible a gastly smile, to hear His famine should be fill’d, 
1858 Middleton Shelley I, xvii. 168 He.. shall never cease 
thirsting, but, striving ever to quench his thirst . .shall only 
render it so much the more the famine of his nature. 

5 . Comb . : a. simple attributive, asy^wrVz^-^/r^///, 
-prices, -xuolf\ b. instrumental, as famine-hollcnved, 
-pinched ; famine-bread, a species of lichen ( Urn- 
bilicaria arcticcC) ; famine-fever, {a) typhus ; {b) 
relapsing fever. 

1845 M Rs. Norton Child of Islands (1846) 1 1 r “Famine- 
blights that swept from east to west. 1887 Encycl, Brit. 
(ed, 9) XXII. 40Q The so-called ‘ “famine-bread* .. which 
has maintained the life of so many arctic travellers. 1876 
OuiDA Winter City in. 4^ I.s it not a “famine fever which 
never comes near a well-laden table ? 1877 Roberts 
Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) I. 132 Relapsing fever prevails gen- 
erally during periods of famine, and has hence been cMlcd 
famine-fever. 1822 Byron Werner 1. i. 1x9 This, .“famine- 
hollow’d brow. 2856 Kane Arct. Expi. II. xxi. 206 These 
“famine-pinched wanderers of the ice. 1856 Emerson 
Traits, Wks. (Bohn) II. 75 Bread rose to “famine- 

prices. X89X Pall Mall G. Szpt, y/x Russia at present 
is. .anxious to muzzle the “famine wolf. 

+ Fa’nxine, v. Obs, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To distress with famine ; to kill or sub- 
due with hunger ; to starve. 

1520 Caxion's Chron. Eng. vi. 69 b/2 He was put in the 
castell Aungell, and was famyned to dethe. X523 Ld. 
Berners Fraiss, I. ccccviii. 711 The flemynges thou^it by 
this siege to famyne them within. 

2 . intr. To suffer, or die of, hunger; to stara-e. 

1553 Eden Treat. Hexve Ind. (Arb.) 31 For wante of 

vitayJes and foode, they begonne to famyne. 1596 Bell 
Surv. Popery 111. x. 412 It gricueth him to behold others 
famine. 

Hence f Fa’mined ppl. a, Obs. rare. 

1622 H. Sydenham Serm.Scl.Occ. (1637) 178 Rather.; 
than sacrifice the remainder of a famin’d body to an hon- 
ourable death. 

Tamish. V. Forms : 5-6 famyssh, 

(5 -ysch, 6 -esh, -oszsh, -isho, -lash, -yah), C- 
famish. [alteration of Fajie i'.-, afterTbs. in -istr. 
Cf. AFF AMISH.] 
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1. iraiis^ To reduce to the extremities of famine 
and hunger ; to starve. Also, + To famish a^vay. 

fl;i4oo-So Alexander 1496 pare suld my folk for defaute 
be famyscht for cuire. 1489 Caxton Fayies of A. 11, iii. 96 
The other cartagiens that kepte the said townes . . were 
famysshed. 1493 Festivall (W. de \V, 1515) 100 Tytus laye 
so sore to the cyte that he famysshed theym. 1535 Cover- 
dale yoel i. 20 The _shepe are fameszsned awaye. 1593 
Shaks. 2 //en. F/, i. in. 275, I danc't attendance on bis will 
Till Paris was besieg’d, famisht, and lost. 2659 Harris 
ParivaVs Iron Age 91 Spinola before Breda.. seeing no 
means to take, it by force, resolved to famish it. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 250 The regicides whom he 
[Henry IVj hanged after he had famished Paris into a 
surrender. 2871 R. Ellis Caiulhts xxx. 3 All .. that shall 
ever in after years be famish'd. 

fi^. 1546 Supplic. 0/ Poore Commons {'E.'E..TS.)64 They 
would famysh the soules of the residue. C1645 Howell 
Lett. /i8g2) 11. 379 Some Females . . to feed their Pride . . 
will famish Affection. C2766 Tracts Popery Laios 

Wks. 1842 11. 445 ^Vhose quality it is to famish the pre- 
sent hours. ^ 2827 Shelley Pn Athnnasei. 38 Those false 
opinions which the harsh rich use To blind the world they 
famish for their pride. 

2. To kill Tvith hunger, starve to death. Also, 
To famish to death. 

C2440 Bone Flor. 875 So longe logyd the sege there, That 
they wythynne nerc famysched were, a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Hnon 1 . 269 He was nere famyshyd for lake of sustenaunce. 
<12649 Drumm. of Hanvth. Hist, fax, /. Wks. (1712I 5 
Robert. .had famished to death the king’s brother David, 
in the castle of Falkland, 2720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 
vii. 130 We were in a most dreadful apprehension of being 
famished to death. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vii, 
Paulo bewailed the probability of their being famished. 

fb. To deprive (a person) ^anythingnecessary 
to life. Ohs. rare. 

2667 Milton P. L. xii. 78 Where thin Aire Above the 
Clouds will, .famish him of Breath, if not of Bread. 

3. intr. a. To suffer the extremity of want of 
food ; to be intensely hungry. Const. ybr. 

XS35 CovERDALE Isa. ix. 20 Yf a man do turne him to 
the right honde he shal famesh, 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. i. 5 
You are all resolu’d rather to dy then to famish, 1680 
Baxter Anno. Stiliinxf, Ixxiii. 93 They., reproach them 
as covetous that will rather beg than sin or famish. 2813 
Shelley Q. Mob in, 104 Not one wretch Whose children 
famish, .rears an arm. 2826 Disraeli Fiv. Grey vr. 1, One 
of the most hungry mortals that ever yet famished. 

Jig. 18^ Browning Colombe's Birthday x. Poems 2887 II. 
283 Sir Chynet, You famkh for promotion. 

fb. To die of starvation, perish from want of 
food. Also, To famish with hunger. To famish 
a dofs death.' Ohs. 

*53 ® Palscr. 54^1, I famysshe for honger, Je ajfame. 
* 55 * Crowley Pleas. <5- Pain 260 If the pore famyshed 
for lacke of fode. 2607 Shaks. 7 'imon ti. iL pt Thou shalt 
famish a Dogges death. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng.s. (1851) 
227 A small Iland where many of them famish'd. 2683 
Dryden Art. Poetry iv. 186 Now none famish who 
deserve to eat. 2^96 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 1x8 They had 
all miserably famished with hunger. 

Hence f Pa'mislier, one who famishes (sense 1 ) ; 
Fa‘misb^g‘ vhl. sh.^ Fa*mlshinff pph 

*553 Bale Gardineds Devera Obed, Bj^This hatheben a 
fatnysher ofthe Kinges souldiours. cz4^ Csxxox* Sonnes 
of Aymon i. 21 It was imprenable but only by famyshynge. 
1786 Burke IF. IIasiings\lk&. 1842 II, 136 Sundry docu- 
ments concerning the famishing, .of the women and children 
of the late sovereign. 2836 W. Ivyxnc Astoria 1. 16 Their 
stomachs injured by occasional famishing. 2577 tr. Bnl- 
Unger's Decades (15921 174 Darius .. shutteth Daniels 
enemies in the same denne, to bee tome in peeces by the 
famishing beastes. 2836 W, Irving Astoria III. 77 The 
poor famishing wanderers. 

Famished (fe-mi/t),///. a. [f. prec. *f -ed i.] 
In senses of the vb. Also in comb., as famished- 
looking adj. 

a 2450 Kilt, de la Tour (1868) 28 The pore pepille . . lene 
and famisshed for hunger. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. FI, i. ii. 7 
The famisht English. .Faintly besiege vs one houre in a 
moneth. a 2682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 59 Poor and half 
famished fellows despised him. 2781 Gibbon Decl. 4- P. 
III. 167 The famished host of Radagaisus was in its turn 
besieged. 2828 Miss Mitford FiJiage Sen iiL (1863) 467 
A long, lean, famished.looking boy. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Contj. (1876) III. xii. 238 Some rode on famished horses. 
fg. 1633 G. Herbf.rt Temple, Longing I, With sick & 
famisht eyes.. To thee my sighs. .ascend. 1877 Bryant 
Poems, Third of November t86i vi, Howling, like a wolf, 
flies the famished northern blast. 

Famishment (fe’mijment). Now rare. [f. 
as prec. + -JfENT.] 

1. The state, condition, or process of being 
famished or starved 5 an instance of this, hungiy 
appetite. Also t a means of starving. 

<72470 Harding Chron. xLiv. hi, For drede of famyshe- 
ment He treated with the duke Androgeus. 2563-87 Foxe 
A. M. (1596) 66/2 Eugenia, .was assailed with, .famish* 
ment in prison. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. i. § 29 Hee 
caused the Earle by famishment to yeelde vp his Fort. 
2667 Answ. IFest to Norik 13 The bane of Trafflck, and 
the famishment of the poor Handicrafts-man. 2727-36 in 
Bailey. 1847 A. H. Clough Poems 4- Pr. Rem. (1869) I. 
279 The sky.. in Ireland looks upon famishment and fever. 
1855 Singleton Firgil II. X07 He with mad famishment, 
Three gullets opening snaps up that was thrown, 
fb. Obs. 

2569 Crowley Soph. Dr. tFatson i. 206 Not to be per- 
taker of ihe mystjcall supper at all, is a famishment and 
death. i6io-it J. Davies IFiites Pilgrimage V ij b, Laugh 
and bee fatt, sith al you touch is gold, Though that foode 
your Soules famishment affordes. 


t2 . = Famine i. Obs. 

* 5 *^ Tindale Luke iv. 25 Create fammisshment was 
troughoute all the londe. 2557 N. T. (Genev.) jffark xiii. 
8 Earthquakes . .and famishementes and troubles. 
Famon, obs. f. of Foeman. 
f FamO’sey a. Obs. [ad, L. fdmds-us, f. fdma 
(see F'ame).] = Famous. 

2432-50 tr. /fi^<ftr«(Rolls)I.i8i In whomgrete Constantine 
erecte ij. famose chirches. c 2^9 Pecock Repr. i, v. 27 
Bicause such speche is famose in vce. c 2530 in Pol. Ret. 

Poems (2866) 46 Famose poet^ of antiquUe. 2562 
Register of St. Andreevs Kirk Session (2889) 1 . 282 BefojT 
ane curat and fames wytnes, 1582 Mulcaster PojzViVi/f 
xxvi. (1887) T03 The famosest knight, of the fellowship. 
^2625 AViiitelockc Lib. Feun. (Camden) 13 A reader .. 
that was reputed the famosest in that language about the 
towne. 1727-36 in Bailey. 

t Pamo’Se, Obs. exc. arch. Also famoze, 
7 famoize. [f. prec. adj.] ^Famous v. x. 

2590 Tarlton NexvsPurgat. (1844) 53 That meny’C Roscius 
.. that famosed all comedies so with his pleasant and ex- 
temporall invention. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 687 
The red crosse, by which Saint George the Tutelar Saint 
of all Englishmen is famored. ? 1650 Don BeltioJtts 55 Our 
Prince, that is no lesse famosed then he. 2845 Halmwell 
Fairy Mythology p. viii, Robin Goodfellow was famosed 
in every old wives’ chronicle for his mad merry pranks. 
Hence Famo'sed///. a. Obs. 

2583 Stanyhorst Aeneis ifi. (Arb.lSo Possesseth Pyrrhus 
thee spouse of famosed Hector? 2600 Tourneur Transf. 
Metamorph. Ixv, This noble conquest made him famoized. 
1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. i. (1772) 27 The balcj’on 
famosed For colours rare. 

tPamO’sity. Obs.rare-^. \a^.'^.famositi, 
ad. L. fdmdsitdt-cm ill fame, f. fdtnostts^ see Fa- 
mose a.] Celebrity, notoriety, renown. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 110 Ane Williame of greit 
famosicie. 2727-36 in Bailey 
!1 FaiUO’SO. rare—^. \l\..famoso, ad. h.fdmdsus 
see Famose a.] A notorious person. 

2663 Flagellum I or O. Cromwell (1672) 9 Fate., had 
decreed. .unhappy Birth of this Famoso. 

PamotlS (fF‘*ni 3 s), a. Forms : 4-5 faniows(e, 
4-6 famouse, 5 famus, 4 — famous j superl. 6 
famoust, 6 - famousest. See also Famose. [a. 
AF. famous^ OF. fametts {yad^X.fameux), ad, L. 
fdmos-us, {. fdma : see Fame and -ous.] 

1. Celebrated in fame or public report ; much 
talked about, renowned. Const, for. Also 
f famous of ref town. 

a. of persons, their attributes, etc. 

? <2 2400 Morle ArtJu 3304 Ffamows in fierre londis, and 
floure of alle kynges. c 2450 St. Cuthberi (Surtees) 6421 At 
mailros boislU’, a famus man. 252* Act 4 Hen, Fill, 91 
His moste noble fadre of famouse memorye. 2589 Putten- 
HAM Eng.Poesie iiLxix. (Arb.)242 The famoust Queene 
that cuer was. 2642 Milton Reform, i. (1851) 25 The 
. .Councel of Nicaa, the first and mmousest of all the rest. 
2697 Drvoen Firg. Georg, lu. 192 The .. old Stallion . . 
Famous in hts Vouth for Force and Speed, 2756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) HI. 387 The body of ibis famous 
cardinal lies at Rome. 2832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 154 
The famous Italian singer FarinelH. 2B33 Tennyson 
Blackbird 16 The melody That made thee famous once, 
when young. 

b. of things. 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1440 Hipsiph. 4- Medea, This 
famous tresore. 24 .. Epiph. in Tundales Fix. (2843) 103 
To see this ster^ most famows of renmvn. 2587 Golding 
De Mornay xxiL 338 There also was her famousest 
Temple. 1665 ’Fie.mje.xGrotitts' Low C. IFarrcs 255 Steene- 
berg, famous of old for a Harbour. 1674 Boyle Excell. 
Theol, I. iii. 83 The famous answer given by an excellent 
Philosopher. 2748 Anson's Foy. 1. ii.^ 16 This Island of 
Madera, .is famous.. for its excellent wines. 1782 Cowper 
Gilpin 4 A train-band captain eke was he Of famous London 
town. 2850 M‘'Cosh Div. Govt. ii. i. (1874) 117 The three 
famous laws of Kepler. 1868 Q. Victoria Life HighL 35 
The stream of which [the Tummel] is famous for salmon. 

+ 2. Of good repute, reputable. Sc. Obs. 

*555 in Balfour PracUcks 245 Twa or thr6 of Ms 
nichtbouris, famous and unsuspect men. 1683 Act Jux- 
ticiary 8 Aug. in Wodrow Hist. Suff. Ck. Scot. (1722) IL 
309 For proving of this, adduced several famous ivunesses. 

1 3. In a bad or neutral sense : Notorious. Obs. 
exc. arch. 

2388 Wyclif Matt, xxvif. 16 He hadde tho a famous man 
boundun, that was seid Barrabas. 2606 Shaks. Ant, 4* Cl. 
I. iv. 48 Mcnacrates and Menas famous Pyrates. 1680 
Mosden Geog. Rect. (2685) 452 That famous infamous 
English Rebel Stuckley. 2691 Tillotson Serm. i yohn 
iv. 9 Sermons 1704 II. 460 The Death of the Cross, .was the 
Death of famous [/rtfrrrzW. infamous] Malcfactours. 2728 
Morgan Algiers 1 . iv. 160 The Infamously famous Count 
Julian. 2817 CoBBETT IFks. XXXII. 367 A famous false- 
nood, which has appeared in the Morning Post. 2837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, (1872) II. v. iL^ 174 Make the name of 
Jlountain famous infamous to all times and lands. 

i* b. Of Utterances, etc. ; after L. famosus : Li- 
bellous, slanderous. Obs. 

*5^3 in Balfour Practicks (2754) 537 That na maner of 
man mak, write, or imprent ony . . writingis . . famous or 
.sclanderous to ony persoun . . under the pane of death. 2589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. xxiv. (Arb.) 62 Vntrue and 
famous libels. 

1 4. That is matter of common talk ; common, 
ordinary, usual. Obs. 

2528 Paynel Saleme’s Regttn. B iv, Coler vnnaturall. .is 
called famous or notable : by reason hit is ofte engendred. 
1672 Baxter Bagshaw's Seand. ii. 9 Analogous . . words . . 
are to be taken in the most common or famous sense. 2680 
Morden Geog. Rect. (168^ 43 Their mention is ver>’ fre- 


quent and famous during the race of the French Kings of 
the Caroline Line. 2727-44 Lewis Pccocke 17 Taking the 
word in its most famous signification. 

6 . Used (chiefly collog.) as an emphatic expres- 
sion of approval : Excellent, grand, magnificent, 
splendid, ‘capital'. 

2798 Southey Battle Blenheim 36 ‘ But every body said *, 
quoth he, * That ’twas a fatuous victory 2836 Backwoods 
of Canada 141 My Irish maid., soon roused up famous fires, 
and set the house in order, 2890 Spectator 6 Sept. 30S/2 It 
is a famous place for a fair. 

t Famous (f^-mas), v. Obs. exc. arch. ' See 
also Famose &». [f. prec. adj.] 

1. Iraus. To make famous, f a. To render 
celebrated, earn celebrity for (obs.'). b. Of a^vriter, 
etc. : To celebrate {arch.). 

Lodge EuPhues* Gold. Leg. in Halliwell Shaks. VI. 
II To famous that house., shewe thy resolution to be 
peremptorie. 2622 Peacham Compl, Genii. 74 The wooden 
dove of Archytas, so famoused . . by Agellius. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 508 This empire was famoused . . by an 
eminent King. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 465 ^^en.. 
worthily famoused on this side, and beyond the Sea. 2873 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. n. 306 The heroic uncle, 
whose deeds . . were properly famoused by the boy Homer, 
i* 2. To cause to be generally reputed for. Ohs. 
X624-15 W. Inner Temple Masque "zii From whose 

continual! store such pooles are fed, As in the land for seas 
are famoused. 16x5 T. Adams Two Sonnes 75 Our eldest, 
whom we have famoused for our sole and entire heirs. 
Hence Pa*moused ppl. a. ; Pamousing z'bl. sb. 
i6e6 Ford Honor Tri. (1843) 15 That famoused trophy. 
2607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 5 We toyl so much in other 
Nations praise, That we neglect the famouslng of our own. 
2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 50 Men famoused for 
vertue. 


Famously (f^*masli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LT 2.] 

+ 1. In a famous or celebrated manner, re- 
nownedly. Obs. 

*579 Fulke Confut. Sanders 670 Rome doeth set foorth 
the merites of Peter and Paule the' more famously and 
solemnly. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. iii. 19 This land was 
famously enrich’d With politike graue Counsell. 1684 
WiNSTANLEY in Shaks. C. Praise 400 He became so famously 
witty. 2727-36 Bailey, Famously, renownedly. 

1 2. In or by common talk ; commonly, openly. 
Also, in bad sense : Notorionsly. Obs. 

*553 B.DEN Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 32 Molucca^ so 
famously spoken offer the great abundaunce of swete spices. 
2592 Nashe Intercepting of Cert. Lett. G iij, [Stanny- 
hurst] had neuer been praisd by Gabriel for his labour, if 
therein hee had not bin so famously absurd. x6^o R. yohn- 
son's Kiugd. Commw. 277 Which story is famously 
knowne in Cambridge. 2637 R. Humphrey tr. Si. Any 
brose Pref., It notoriously appearelh, and famously to their 
etemall infamy brands the Papists. 1701 Grew Cosm. 
Sacra iv. ii. § 32 They looked on the Particulars, as Things 
famously spoken of. 2727 A. Hamilton Nexv Ace. E. Ind, 
II. .vxxiv. jSThe Town is famously infamous for a Semi- 
nary of female Lewdness. 

t b. Publicly ; so that the fact may be widely 
known. Ohs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) 709/1 The said John Hus 
shall be famously deposed and degraded from his priestly 
Orders. 

3. colloq. Excellently, splendidly, capitally. Cf. 
Famous a. 5. 

x6<yj Shaks. Cor, i. i. 37, I say vnto you what he hath 
done Famouslie, he did it to that end. 1671 Land. Gaz. 
No. 544/^4 The City of Argiers. .\% famously carved and 
painted in her stern, being a new stout Ship. 2746 in 
Leisure Hour iio, I had the terrible mortification of 
seeing a horse of Willy’s famously beat. 1842 Lvtton 
Nt. Morn. i. i, I’ve contrived it famously. 2858 Ramsay 
Remin. v. (ed. x8) 229 We get on famously. 

Famousness (f^’mssnes). [f. as prec.-f-NEss.] 
The state of being famous, f a. The fact or 
state of being well-known (obs.). b. Celebrity, 


renovTi. 

a. 2605 A. WoTTON Ansxv. Pop. Articles 13 The per- 
petuall visibility, and famousnesse in the world. 1677 Cary 
Chtvnol. i. I . i. vl, 16 The famousness and long continu- 
ance of the Annus jEquahith in civil use am<5ng them. 

b. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke |. 27 Not by 
famousnesse of name, nor portlynesse of life, 2675 J. 
Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal j. 28 The future famousness of 
a Stage.Player, 272^36 in Bailey. 2802 Mar, Edge- 
worth Belinda vii, In point of famousness, I’d sport my 
‘ Random ‘ against all the books that ever were, .written. 
2873 ^Irs. Whitney Other Girls xvi. (1876' 212 She bad 
taken in the housemaid and small-boy view of famousness. 

Famp (fsemp). Geol. [Of unknown etymology; 
originally (north of England).] ‘An indurated 
wavy calcareous shale * (Phillips) found among 
limestone rocks. Also aiiHb.^famp-bed. ^ ^ 

1836 Phillips Geol. Vorksk. it. 28 On which is a ‘fl^p 
bed. Ibid., Black beds intermixed with ‘famp ^and nodules 
of chert. 2875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 32S Famp xs. a siliceous 
bed, composed of very fine particles. xMi 
Mining Gloss., Famp, Newc., soft, tough, thin shale beds. 

fFa'mple, Obs.rare^'^. Irons. Sense un- 
certain; in the context, To put (food) into a 

child’s mouth. . v*. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 37 Hu muchcl ha schule at canes m ftis 
mu5/amplen nowSerto mucbelne to lulel. . _ 

Tamulary (fe-mi/nan), k} 

famularis, f. famulus servant : see -ABr.j kji 
or belonging to servants. nv -..ti,. 

1840 G.^ymond in Neu, ilonmy 
famulary group was increased by sundry other servants. 
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t Pa'BlTllate, 'n. Ois~° [f. L,. famu/al- ppl. 
stem of famuldrj, to be a servant, f. fajnulns 
servant.] ‘To serve’ (Cocberam 1623-6). 

+ Fa'umlative, a. Ohs. rare—'^. [f. as prec. 
+ -IVE.] Having the attribute of serving. 

■1678 CoDU’ORTH Intdl. Syst. 45 By means whereof., tas 
they pretend) the divine creative power is made too cheap 
. .as being famulative alwaies to brutish, .lusts. 
Eamuler, obs. f. of Familiaii. 

+ Pa’inttlist. Obs. [{.l^.faiiiul-sis + -1ST. 

■ ITie genuineness of this word is very . doubtful. In the 
L.atin registers of Oxford colleges, the designationy^wrr/wr 
appended to a name meant sometimes one of the college 
servants (who used to be regularly matriculated) and some, 
times a poor student who enter^ college as a servant to 
another undergraduate. Most probablyy^znrrr/rV/ is merely 
a blunder for this word; but it may possibly have been 
jocularly current as an anglicized form of it.] 
j8i8 Todd s.v. Fatmltaie, TTie word FatintUsi is in use 
at Queen's College in Oxford for an inferior member of it. 
1846 in Worcester ; and in some later Diets. 

. li PamnloWTUn. [L. genitive pi. of fainultts a 
servant.] The name given to a prayer in the Mass 
for the Commemoration of the living, beginning 
' Memento, Dominc, faimtlontm famulammque 
inanim ’. 

c 1380 ? WvcLiF Ettg. JVtts. C1880) 134 Here special preiere, 
as famulorum & benefactorum. _ — Set. IVks. III. 441 
J>ai say furst. .one Famulorum saide of a frere is better hen 
a Pater noster. 1401 Pot. /'urwj {Rolfs) II. 104 Wei I wote 
that alle 5e gate never a peny, with the pater.noster, but 
with 50ure famulorum. .je gete many poundes. 

II PamilltlS (fe'mir/liis). FI. famuli. [L. 
famnlus servant.] An attendant ; esp. on a scholar 
or a magician. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) III. nt. iii. 112 The Magi- 
cians Famulus got hold of the forbidden Book, and ^sum- 
moned a goblin. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. v, Faithful 
little famuli see all and say nothing. 

Eamy, obs. Sc. f. Foajiy. 

•f Pa'UiylouS, a. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. fameil- 
leux, famellcns, f. L. fames hunger.] Famished, 
hungrj’, starved. 

c 147s Partenny 6258 To socour nedy and tho famylous. 
Fan (fen), ri.l Forms: a. i farm, (fort, 
Korthumb. fonnte), 4-7 fanii(6, 4- fan. / 3 . 5-7 
vanne, 7- van. \(yE,.fann, str. fern., ad. L. vann- 
SIS, fern., = sense i a. Cf. F. ca«.] 

1 . An instrument for tvinnotving grain. 

a. A basket of special form (also, earlier, a sort 
of wooden shovel) used for separating the com from 
the chaff by throwing it into the air. Obs. exc. Hist, 

Corpus Gloss.^ Uannuy fon. ^930 Lindisf. Gosp, 
Luke iii. His fonnx vel wlndsefonnas. c 1000 Ags. Gosp, 
ibid., His fann ys on his handa. a xioo Gen^n in Aiizli<t 
IX. 264 Fanna, trogas, aescena. c 1386 Chaucer Miner's 
T. 129 Strouted as a ITanne large and brode. CX440 Pronip. 
Parv, 148 Fann to dense wylhe come, xmnnus, 1573 
Tusser ilusb. (1878) 35 Flaile, strawforke and rake, with a 
fan that Is strong. i6x6 Surfl. & Maukh. Country Farme 
88 The Come scattered from the Fanne. 1654 Trapp Comut. 
Ps. xiii. 8 Chaff will get to the top of the Fan \ when good 
Corn, .licthe at the bottom of the heap. 17x8 Pope Iliad 
V. 612 As when, on Ceres’ sacred floor, the swain Spreads 
the wide fan to clear the golden grain. 187S Jouxtt 
Plato 2) III. 635 The grain shaken and winnowed by 
fans. XB89 Elvin Diet, Heraldry p. xlix, Winnowing-basket 
..Fan or Vane. 

c 1450 Lat, Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 570 Capisieriuui^ 

a vanne [or a Sevc].^ x6ox Holland Pliny II. 100 Rushes 
so big, that they will serue to make sieues, rangers, and 
vans. 1610 Healey Fives’ Comvt,St, Aug, Citic 0/ God 
*1620) 339 There was also the Vanne, which is olhenvise 
called the creele. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 158 A .shepherd., 
the Oar survey'?. And names a 1791 Cowper Odyss. 

xr. 157 Who snail name The oar. .a van. 

b. Any kind of contrivance to blow away the 

chaff ; a fanner ; a fanning or winnowing-machine. 
^ fx669 WoRLiDGR Syst. Apde. (i68x) 325 A Fan is an 
instrument that by its motion artificially causeth Wind ! 
useful in the Winnowing of Corn. 1677 Vlox Ox/ordsh. 
259 They. .do it. .with the fan at home, Imc-an the leaved 
fan ; for the knee fan . . [is] not in use amongst them . .But the 
wheel fan saves a mans labor. 1707 Mortimer viii. 

X t? For the cleansing of Corn , .is commonly made use of, . 
a Fan with Sails. 1768 Spec!/. 0/ Meikh < 5 r Mackell's 
Patent No. B96 A fan to blow out the gross chaff [in a 
grain dressing machine]. 1836 Hhbkrt Engineers Encyel. 
1 . 489 Fan .. a rotative^ blowing machine, consisting of 
v.ancs turning upon an axis, used for winnowing corn. 

c. iransjf. and fi^. Sometimes with allusion to 
Matt. iii. 12. 

T. Bryce in Farr S. P. EUz. (1845^ I. 173 When 
William NicoIk.Was tiyed with their fiery fan. X570-6 
I.AMiLVRDE Perantb. Kent (i826t 70 'Fhe fire and fan 
of Judgment and discretion. x6od Skaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 1, 
ill. 27 Distinction with a lowd and powrefuU fan, Puffing 
at all, winnowes the light aw.ay. x6xa T. Taylor Comm, 
7 /V//r i. 15 He hath sought to purge his floore by sundr\* 
fannes of afllictions. 1667 Milton P. L, v. 369 He. .with 
quick Fann Winnows the Duxom Air. 

fd. Applied to things resembling a winnowing 
fan (sense i a) in shape (see quots.). Ohs. 

In the Chaucer passage the word is commonly supposed 
to me.an ‘ quintain 

<*X386 Chaucer ^Tanciple's Prvl. 42 Now swccle sire, 
wol yc lusten atte (Tan. ?/7 1500 tr. Fegetius in Promp, 
Parv. 148 Olde wernours were wont to iu<ile with fannes, 
and plcy with the pit, or the pale. ^ Ibid., [Voung soldiers 
ought to have] a .shclde made of iwigges sumwhai rounde, 
in mancr of a gredryn, the whiche is eleped a fanne. 


e. (Seequot. ; =Fakful). dial. 

1863 Morton Cycl, Agric. Gloss., Fan (Camb.) of chaff, 
3 heaped bushfels, 

+ 2 . An instrument for blowing a fire ; lit. and Jig. 
1530 Palscr. 218/2 Fanne to blowe with, estoyilhn. 1594 
Hooker Eccl, Pol. Pref. 10 The contradiction of others 
is a fanne to inflame that love. 

3 . An instrument for agitating the air, to cool the 
face, etc. with an artificial breeze, a, A fan to be 
held in the hand. 

A common kind, and the one alwaj»s referred to in trans* 
ferred senses relating to shape, is constructed so as to 
admit of being folded up in small compass, its form when 
unfolded being that of a sector of a circle. 

' xsss Eden Decades 154 A fanneof golde and an Idole. 1599 

B. JoNSON Cynthia's PezK m. ii, For the least feather in 
her bounteous fan. 1641 * Smectymnuos ’ Answ. § 2 (1653] S 
Their daughters walking in Cheapeside with their fannes 
and farthingales. 1727 Swift Gulliver xi.- v. 139 The 
ladies gave me a gale with their fans. 1760-72 tr. yuan. 

Ulloa's Voy. (ed, 3) I. 32 Fans.. made of a very thin kind 
of palm in the form of a crescent, having a^ stick of the 
same wood in the middle. 1837 Dickens Ptckzv. ii. The 
widow dropped her fan. 1841-71 T. R.^ Jones Anim. 
Kingd. fed. 4) 307 The posterior pair (of wings) are foldfed 
up lengthways like a-fan. 1850 Layard Nineveh xiii. 325 
Two eunuchs holding fans over the head of the monarch. 

fb. •=■ Pukkah. Ohs. 

1696 tr. Du Mont’s Voy. Levant 133 Fans.lhun^ at the 
Ceiling. -There is also a small silken cord fastened to it, 
and drawn thro* a Hole into the Anti-Chamber, where a 
Servant is placed to keep the Machine playing. These 
Fans are usually hung over a Couch, or Bed. 

4 . poet. A wing. [? After It. vanni pi.*] 

a, 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat (1867) 238 The shame-faced 
birds. .Did hold their other fan before their eye. 1700 
Dryden Fables, 770 Then stretch’d his feather’d 

fans with all his might. 18x8 Keats Endym. i. 764 The 
fans Of careless butterflies. 

1667 AIilton P. L. II. 927 His Sail-broad Vannes He 
spreads for flight. 1791 E. Darwin Sot. Card. 1. 363 You 
[Sylphs] the airy surge, Mix with broad vans. 1816 
WoRDSw, Poems Sentim. ^ Reflect, xxv, Ravens spread 
their plumy vans. 1830 Tennyson Lotte ^ Death 8 Love 
..spread his sheeny vans for flight. 

5 . Anything spread out in the shape of a fan 
(sense 3 a) ; e.g. a leaf, the tail of a bird, the delta 
at the mouth of a river, fan-like tracery in a roof. 

*599 T. MCoufet) Silktvonnes 3 Then fig-tree fannes 
uppon their shame they wore. 1692 R. L’Estrance Fables 
ccxxxiv. 204 The Peacock spreads his Tail, and Challenges 
the Other, to shew him such a Fan of Feathers. 1807 
Southey Espriella's Lett. i. 142 On the upper story live 
peacocks are spreading their fans. 18x5 Rickman in 
Smith's Panorama Sc. Art I. 163 The squares were 
filled with fans, &c. of small tracer>% 1856 Miss Mulock 
y. Halifax i. 6 The large brown fan of a horse-chestnut 
leaf. 1871 Tyndall Sc, (x879)I. vi. 211 A fan of 

beams, issuing from the hidden sun, was spread out. 1879 
Sir G, Scott Led. Archil. II. 218 The interstices between 
the fans are filled up in various ways. Daily Netvs 

25 June 2/1, I. .detect a strain of the tendon in the fan of 
the off fore-heel. 18^ Dawson in Leisure Hour Ayxg. 492/1 
A great mass of similar matter was projected from it m a 
fan or delta. 

fl. 1821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Caluvtwx, As the 
deep vans [of the palm leaf] fall and rise. 

b. e Fan-light. 

1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbuiy xxviii. (1886) 85 
There was a light over the fan of the door, 

C, Organ-btiilding (see quot.). 

1880 Hopkins in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 598 s.v. Orga7t, 
A long arm of iron, called a fan, extending horizontally in 
front of the vertical draw-rods, 

6 . A rotating apparatus (analogous to the later 
forms of winnowing fan : sec 1 b) usually consisting 
of an axle or spindle, with arms bearing flat or 
curved blades ; a. for producing a current of air 
as a means of ventilation, etc. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. sSoTheefiect of one of Fairbairn 
and Lillie’s four-guinea fans upon a large factory is truly 
admirable. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. TccJmol. 
(cd. 2)1. 3i4Afan, by which heated and compressed aircould 
be supplied to the ash-pit. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) X31 A powerful fan is used to drive air into some of 
the wards. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Fan, arevblving 
machine, to blow air into a mine (pressure-fan), .or to draw 
it out (suction-fan). 

b. for regulating the throttlc-valvc of a steam- 
engine. Also called fan-govemor, 

1887 Ewing in Eneycl, Bril. (ed. o> XXII. 509 The Allen 
governor, .has a fan directly geared to the engine. 

c. in a windmill (see quot.). 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat, MeehanicKj\o%^. 776 Fan, small 
vanes or sails to receive the impulse of the wind, and.. to 
keep the large sails of a smock wind-mill alwaN-s in the 
direction of the wind, 1874 in Knight Did. Mccn. 

d. (sec quot.) ; vXso/anJly, 

^ 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic Gloss, 776 Fan . ..m 
instrument, .to decrease speed by its action on tiie air. 

e. Soaf-manuf (seequot.). 

xWs Carpenter Manuf. Soap vi. 158 An important 
adjunct to a soap-copper, .for prcveniing the contents from 
boiling over.. is called a fan, and. .it consists esscntiallj' of 
a rotating paddle, whose blades just touch the lop of the 
boiling mass. 

7 . a. The flukes or lobes of the whale’s tail. b. 
Naut. The screw tiscd in propelling vessels ; a 
single bl.ide of the same. Also attrib. in itvo-fan. 

C. Angling. A similar apparatus on spinning-bait. 

1785 Specif, of Bramah* s Patent No. 1478 Fig. 25. A is 
a wheel. .made with fans on its extremity like the water 


wheel of a mill.. The fans will then act as oars and force 
the ship forward. 1839 J. S. Mansfield in Mere. Marine 
Mag. (i860) VII. 15 Her engines .. worked a two-fan 
screV. Ibid, 17 The Prince was supplied with a three- 
bladed fan. 1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (18S0) 120 The 
other' end of the brass [of the spinning bait] has fixed 
on It a pair of wings or fans, on the Archimedean screw 
principle. 

fS. Confused with Fane shj. Vane, a. A 
pennon, b. A weathercock. Ohs. 

C137S Barbour Troy-bk. I. 229 'With fannys ande ban- 
neres wpone hight Aboue standande. c Foe. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 805 Hie chemeus, a fanne [cf. Promp, Part’. 148 
Fane of a stepylle, chemens']. 1650 B. Discolliminimn 49 
A red htgh-crown'd Cap on his head, with., a Kan or 
weather-cock on the top of it. 
f 9 . The motion of the air caused by or as 
by a fan. Obs. [Properly a distinct word : f. the 

1606 Shaks. T7\ 4 - Cr. V. iii. 41 The captiue Grecian fals 
Euen in the fanne and winde of your faire Sword, 

10 . attidb. and Comb. a. simple attributive (sense 

3 a), as fan-exercise, -foiin, -stick (whence fanstick- 
makcr), -mind ; fan-like, -mise adj. and adv. ; fan- 
fashion adv.; fan-blast, -blcnvcr, -house, 

-shaft, -ventilatoj', -wheel, b. attributive in the 
sense of resembling a fan in shape, -as fan-coral, 
-crest, -hoop, -jet, -shell, c. objective, as fan- 
bearer, -maker, -painter, -paintiitg, -iearer ; fa 7 i- 
bearing adj. d. parasynthetic and similativc, as 
fan-crested, -leaved, -nei-vcd, -pleated, -shaped, 
-veined adjs. 

a. Encycl. Brit. III. 552 *Fan blast machines arc 
frequently employed.. to urge the fire of steam-boilers. 
1874 Knight Did, Mech,, *Fan-blov}er, a blower in which 
a series of vanes fixed on a rotating shaft creates a blast of 
air. 1867 OuiDA C. Castlemaine (1879) 2 Practising the 
■•'Kan exercise. 1853 Kanf. GrinneU Exp. xxxv. (1856) 319 
This expanded, *ian-fashion, as it rose, 1B71 Figure 
Trainvig 110 The toes, .spread widely, and in *fan form, 
out. j8& Pall Mall G. 26 Jan. 7/1 The *faiihouse was 
partly destroyed. x8i6 Southey Poet’s Pilgidmage iv. 46 
Where loftiest trees High o’er the grove their ‘“fan-like 
foliage rear. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 688/1 The arms., 
are separated one from the other, fan-like. 1875 Ure 
Did. Arts HI. 1069 The fan is driven by a small.. engine 
K, connected to a crank on the end of the "fan-shaft B. 
x686 Lend, Gas. No. 2149/4 Two *Fan-sticks, Cars'ed 
curiously with hollow work. ^ 1761 Gentl. Mag, XXXI. 498 
'I’he ladies began to count their fan sticks. 1723 Lend. Gas, 
No. 6170/9 Edward Bunn. .*Fan«Stick-niaker, 1874 Knight 
Diet. Plech., * Fan-ventilator. 1842. Brands Diet, Sc. 
s, V. Fan, The force of the current created by the "fan 
wheel. 1578 Banister Hist. Man vii, 94 A "fanwynde 
to the hart, to coole the same. 1862 T. Foster in Proctor 
Nature Studies 55 Feathers radiating ""fanwise from each 
of the fore-limbs. Ibid. 56 The fan-wise and rounded 
arrangement of the wing-feathers. 

b. 1806 Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 178 Great quantities of 
sponge and "fan-coral -are annually thrown ashore. x88t 
Rep. Gcol. Expi, N. Zealand 67 This fan-coral bed. 1883 
l>\oux.rv Diet. Art fF€ui-crcsitlei'c.,M\ early form ofdecora- 
tion for the knightly helm. 1756 Cowper . Connoisseur 
cx.xxiv, Mrs. Mayoress .. came sidling after him in an 
enormous *fan-hoop. 1884 Knight Did. Mech. IV. 326 
*Fan-jet, a form of nozzle for watering-pots and engines 
having a fan or spoon shaped lip. 

c. 2877 A. B. Edwards £// Nile vlii. 205 The King, 
attended by his "fan-bearers, returns in state. 1596 Dray- 
ton ^’l/cr/iwrmVrrfbiTj, No Apish ■"fan-bearing Hermophra- 
elite. 17 X 0 Loud. Gas. No. 4781/3 Mr. Lewis Fortin, 
"Fanmalcer. ■- 1838 Simmonos Did, Trade, Fan-maker, 
a manufacturer of ladies’ fans. Fan and Sky-light Maker, 
a manufacturer of semi-circular windows and glazed roofs, 
1723 Land, Gas, No. 6188/10 John Gibbons. -"Fan-Painter. 
1879 En^'cl. Brit. (ed. 9) IX. 28 Rosalba Carriera was., 
a fan painter of celebrity in the 17th century. Ibid.. Cano 
de Arevalo, .devoted himself to "fan painting. 1^5 Cibber 
Love' s Last Shift in, An eternal "Fan-tearer, and a constant 

' Persecutor of Womankind. 

d. 1799 Barton, Fragm. Nat, Hisi.Pennsylv. 2 Merpts 
cucnllatus ’"Fan-crested-Duck. 1834 Caunter Orient. 
Ann. V. 8s The "fan-leaved palm. 18^ S^’d. Soc. Lex., 

^ Fan-nerved^ having the nerves radiating like a fan from 
one point as in some leaves and insects’ wings. 1892 Pall 
Mall G, 19 May 1/3 *Fan-plealed bows of lace. 1776 
Withering Brii.^ Plants (1796) IV. 337 Grows exactly like 
the Boletus versicolor. ."Fan-shaped ; scarcely i an inch 
diameter. 1807 Britton Architect. Antig. I. (King’s 
Coil. Chapel) 8 They appear in the fan-shaped tracer)', or 
groining of the inner surface. 1830 Lyell snd Visit U. S. 
II. 134 The swamp palmetto, .raises its fan-shaped leave-u 
x866 Treas. Bot. s. v., *Fan-vci/ied, when the veins or ribs 
are disposed like those of a fan. 

11. opecial comb. : fan-banner, a fan-sbapeJ 
banner; fan-bonnet, a bonnet so called from its 
shape; fan-fly = Fan sb. fid; fan-forge (see 
quot.) ;. fan-frame (see quot.); fan-governor 
(see Fan sb. 6 b) ; fan-groining, Arch. = fan- 
tracery; fan-mount [*=Fr. monlure d'h/entail], 
the frame upon which a fan is mounted ; fan- 
palm, a name applied to palms having fan-shaped 
leaves ; fan-plant, the palmetto ; fan-print, n de- 
sign printed upon a fan ; fan-sbado, a shade for 
a lamp, etc., in form like a circular' fan; fan- 
steam-engine (see quot.); fan-tracery, Arch. 
(sec quot. 1S42); fan-training, HorticuUute, a 
method of training fruit trees on a trellis or wall, 
in the form of a fan ; so fan-trained a. ; fan-troo, 
{(i)— fan-palm ; {F) a tree spread out in the form 
of a fan (in quot. attrib.') ; fan-va\xlting « fan- 
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iracery\ fan-window (see quot.) ; fan-work « 
fan^traceiy. Also Pan-light, Fan-tail, 

^ 183s Willis Pencilliugs I. xviiu 128 The immense *fan. 
banners of peacocks’ feathers. 1774 ]Vestnt. Mag:. U- 
484 Black *Fan Bonnets. x868 Denison Clocks Watches 
(ed. 5t 28 The simplest of all the methods of regulating the 
velocity of the train.. is the *fan-fl3’. 1884 Knight Did. 
Mech. IV. 326 *Fan./orge a transportable form of forge 
and fan. 1884 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9I XVll. 834 The *fan- 
frame (of an organ] is a set of backfalls having one set of 
ends close together, usually corresponding to the keys; 
the other ends are spread widely apart, x^x C. A. 
Edwaeds Org-ojis 71 The communication. .effected by., 
the fan-frame movement. ^ xSyp Sir G, Scott Dect. 
ArchiL 11. 222 *Fan groining [is] itself a purely English 
invention. X753 Scots Mag. May 215/1 So inconsiderable 
an implement as a *fan-mount. iSds Bro;vning Poems 

I. 22 To carry pure death in. .a fan-mount. X820 T, Green 
Universal Herbal I. 284/2 Cliamxrops Hwuilis. .Dwarf 
*Fan Palm. 1839 Mart Howitt Humminf-bird xz They 
flit about. .through the fan palm tree. X840 F, D. Ben- 
nett Whaling Voy. II. 345 Corypha nvibracuti/era . , 
Fan Palm . . It resembles the common Fan Palm, or Palmyra, 
of the East Indies. .1885 Lady Brassey The Tr^es ijj 
It is sometimes called the fan-palm, because travellers use 
the leaves as fans. X884 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas 

II. ji Frequent tufts of the *fan-plant ; as it is here called. 
x86a Faibholt Costume (ed. a) s.v. FaUt I have some 
^fan-printsofvarioussimilarsubjects. 1867 J. Hogg Af/crurc. 
I. iii. 160 One of the old-fashioned *fan-shades will be found 
useful. ^ 1874 Knight Diet. Mech.y *Fan.Sieam-engine. 
The action of this steam is the inverse of that of the fan. 
The outer annular casing, .discharges [steam] from its inner 
surface in tangential jets upon the scoop-shaped blades 
which are attached to a rotating shaft. 18x5 Ricksian in 
% Smalt's Panorama Set. 4- Art 1 . 164 We no\v come to a 
new and most delicate description of roof, that of *Jan-‘ 
tracery. 184a _Blox ham Gothic Architecture 196 A ver>' 
rich and peculiar description of vaulting is one composed 
of pendant semi-cones covered with foliated panel-work, 
called f^i-iracery, xZ-jx Robinson Londons Horiicuh 
iurist viii. 325 *Fan-training is chiefly adapted for trees 
trained against walls. x88o S. Wood Tree Prnner 5 A 
well-developed *fan-trained Peach-tree, 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus v. 138 Light strippings from the ^fan-trees, 
1846 Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 379 The fruit- 
tree method [of pruning] in which the plant is spread out 
in the fan-tree manner, 1835 R, Willis Archit. Middle 
Ages 83 This appears to be the first step towards *fan- 
vaulting, 1874 Knight Diet. Meeh,^ *Fan-vjindow(Arch.\ 
a semicircular window with radial sash. x8ox Beauties 
Eng. ff Wales I. 48 The vast arched roof, .with its volumi- 
nous stones displaying all the elegance of *fan-work. 1833 
W. Barnes Gent. Mag. Lib, T<^og. Ill, (1893) 314 Four 
fan-work groins. 

tPau, Obs, In 7 fann, phan. A jocular 
abbreviation of Fanatic. 

x68a AVzu Hews from Bedlam 13 The Loyal Phans to 
abuse. Ibid. 40 To be here Nurs'd up, Loyal Fanns to 
defame, And damn all Dissenters on purpose for gain. 
Fan (fen), V. Forms: i fannian, 4-5 smth. 
dial, vannien, vajine, 6 fane, 6-7 fann(e, (7 
phan), 5- fan, ^ [f. Fan sb.^ Cf. F. vanner:\ 

1 . trails. To winnow (com, etc.). + Also jig. 

cxooo Liber Scini. lx. (1889) 186 NafannafL. ventiles] }>u 

he on slcum wlnde. X340 Ayenb. X39 Ourelhord ssel uanni 
his com ate daye of dome, c 1440 PrompK Parv. 149 Fanne 
come, or ojjer lyke, vanuo. 15*3 Lo. Berners Proiss. I, 
ccclxxxi. 640 Their tenantes ought. .to. bring home theyr 
comes, and some to threshe and to fanne. 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrows i. § 15. ct Jlen when they fan their come 
cannot do it so thorowly cleane. X853 Soyer Pantroph. 42 
They take white oats, .they are fanned, cleaned, and car- 
ried to a mill. X884 C. H. Faunham in Harper^s Mag. 
Feb. 40C/2 We. .fan grain. 

absol. 15.. Htnv Ploxvman lerned Paternoster in Hazl. 
E. P, P. I. 2x8 He coude eke sowe and holde a plowe.. 
Thresshe, fane, [eta"]. ‘ 

Jig. x6ii Shaks. Cymb. i. vi. xjy The loue I beare him, 
Made me to fan you thus. x6i2 T. Taylor Comm, Titus 
i. IS Let vs then. .fanne ourselues. X671 Flavel Fottnf. 
Life xiii. 38 Satan will fan thee not to get out thy 
Chaff. 

. b. To winnow away (chaff) ; to drive away or 
scatter like chaff. Chiefly with away, out. lit. 
and_/^, 

c 1430 Two Cookerydks. 7 pan fan owt pe holj'S. 1639 
Ainsworth Annot, Ps, cvi. 27 To sell their seed among 
the heathens, and to fan them in the land. x64x Sanderson 
Serm. II. 11 They may fan away the chaff from the wheat. 
1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 67 Fhanning out of our way 
such advantages as the Roy.alists may seem to lay hold of. 
1653 Milton Ps. i. 11 As chaff, which, fanned. The wind 
drives, so the wicked shall not stand In judgement. x8x8 
Keats Endym. i. 8x8 To fan And winnow from the coming 
step of time All chaff of custom. 

c. To sweep away as by the wind from a fan. 
1820 Scott Abbot ii, To fan the flies from my ladle’s face 
xvhile she sleeps. 1821 Clare VUl. Mtnslr. 1. 29 Fanning 
the sere leaf far upon the leas. x87a Black Adv. Phaeton 
XXX. 397 You could have fanned her out of the way with a 
butterfly’s wing. 

2 . inir. + To make a fan-like movement; to flap. 
H’Of a bird: To flutter. Of the wind; To blow. 
Now rare. 

c 1325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 457 (pe rauen] fongez to pe flj’jt, 
& fannez on pe wyndez. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) yii. 25 
pe fewle . . fannez with his wenges ay till pe forsaid thinges 
oe^ sett on fire. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. de W. 1531) 202 b, 
With her ^v3’nges she fanneth..vnto she haue kyndled in 
them fyre. 1599 Shaks. Hen. Y, iv. i. ax2 Fanning in his 
fact with a Peacocks feather. x67r R. Bohun Disc. Wind 
99 They [winds] begin insensibly to fanne, and agitate the 
Air. x6m Dampier II. iit. 27 These Sea-Breezes do 
commonly rise in the Itlorning. .in half an Hour’s time., 
it fans pretty briskly. 2889 ‘Mark Twain’ Yankee at 


Crt. K. Arthur 1. 67 To feel the cold uncanny night 
breezes fan through the place. 

b. To be wafted gently along; to move as by 
a gentle beating of the wings, rare. 

1622 Wither Alistr. Philnr. (1633) 629 Such DowneAs in 
lime of Molting, fanns From the breasts of silver Swanns. 
x8s3 Kane Grinnell Exp. ix. (1856) 66 We managed to (an 
along at a rate of two knots an hour. 2874 Johns Brit. 
Birds 52 The Barn Owl.. fans its way onwards with its 
down-fringed wings. 

3 . irons. To move or drive (the air) with a fan. 
Const, dat., also in, upon, 

c X440 Gesta Font. Ixxxvii. 408 (Add. MS.) [The ape] toke vp 
the clothes, and fanned hem wynde. 2594 hlARLO\vE& Nashe 
Dt'do IV. iv, Cupids hover in the Air, And fan it in Aeneas 
lovely face I 1633 Earl At Afo»do[i626) 26 Breath, 

which nature fannes upon it for a while. x8oi Southey 
Thalaha vi. xv, Ibe birds of heaven, .fanned around him 
The motionless air of noon.* 

b. To move like a fan ; to wave. arch. 

1637 Milton AycjVrtx 40 The willows. .Shall now no more 
be seen, Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 1740 
Dyer Ruitu Route yj\ The gourd and olive fan Their 
am’rous foliage. 

4 . To drive a current of air upon, with or as 
with a fan : a, with the object or effect of cooling. 
Also To fan into {slumber). 

1605 SmaixS. Afnch. i. ii. 50 The Norwej’an Banners flowt 
the skie. And fanne our people cold. 1653 H. Cogan tr, 
Pinto's Trav. viu. 23 He made one of his followers to fan 
me with a ventilow for to refresh me. 27x1 Steele Sped. 
No. 80 f 3 Fanned into Slumbers by successive Hands of 
them [Slaves]. 2725 Berkelev Proposal Wks. III. 221 
The air in Bermuda is perpetually fanned and kept cool 
by sea-breezes. xSzx Keats Isabel xxvii, Where Arno’s 
stream, .still doth fan Itself with dancing bulrush. 1832 
Tenn\'son Elednore 9 Thy bounteous forehead was not 
fann'd With breezes from our oaken glades. 1863 Mrs. 
Oliphant Dodods Faut., birs. Fred.. took up her hand- 
kerchief and. .began to fan her.. cheeks. 

b, with the object or result of kindling a flame; 
chiefly Jig. Const, into, to. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. in. iii. 127 Let.. Your Enemies, with 
nodding of their Plumes Fan you into dispaire. 2649 Jen. 
Taylor Gi. Exemp. 11. Ad. Sec. xi. 27 (Prayer) A coale 
from thy altar fann’d with the wings of the holy Dove, 
1709 W. King Ovid’s Art of Lave xiv. 67 By slow Degrees 
he fans the gentle Fire. 2822 Shelley Hellas 60 Its un- 
wearied wings could fan The quenchless ashes of Milan. 
1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 246 He [Edward II] 
employed his ambassadors. .to fan the dissensions between 
them, a 2859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 102 His almost 
imperceptible spark of Hfe had been.. fanned into a., 
flickering flame. 2887 C. C. Abbott JYaste.Land fPand. 

, iv. 96 The little fire, .was fanned by a passing breeze to a 
lively flame, 

6. Of a breeze, etc. : To blow gently and refresh- 
ingly upon, as if driven by a fan ; to cool ; rarely 
of n person : To breathe upon. 

2590 Shaks. AHds. H. 111. ii. 142 High Taurus snow, 
Fan'd with the Easteme winde. 2605 Tryall Chcx>. v. i. in 
Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 339 The coole winds have fand 
the burning Sunne. 263$ A. Stafpord Fern. Glory (2S60' 
XS Only Zephirus was let loose to fanne the Pinke. x668 
Culpepper & Cole Barlhol. Anal. 11. 1. 3x6 The heat of 
the parts is fanned, cooled and tempered. 1704 Pope Wind- 
sor For. X94 Pants on her necl^ and fans her parting 
hair. 17^ Coleridge Atic. Alar. vi. xH, It fanned my 
check Like a meadow-gale of spring. xSx# J. Wilson 
Isle of Palms I. xx The sea, 1 ween, cannot be fann'd 
By evening freshness. 1862 jMerivale Rom. Emp. (1S65) 

I V, x.\xiv. 1 49 Terraces, fanned by cool breezes from the sea. 

6. To spread out like a fan. a. trans. Naut. To 
widen. Also, To fan out (see quot. 1S71). b. intr. 
for refl. To fan outi to expand in rays. rare. 
Also Jig. (U.S.) To make a display, 

a. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Fanningy the techni- 

cal phrase for breadthening the after part of the tops. Also, 
widening in general. 1871 Avter, Encycl. Printing, Fan- \ 
tiiug Out. .Spreading out the upper part of the paper some- , 
what in the resemblance of a fan. ^ ^ , ! 

b. XS9* F- D- Hypuerotomachiaw A prodigious winged 
horse, .his wings fanning out. i85o BartlettZ^zcA Au/er., 
To Fan out, to make a show at an examination. 1861 
Thornbuby Turner L 3x4 What Orient splendour of colour, 
fanning out far beyond towards Ithaca. 

7 . slang, a. irons. To be.it; to rate soundly, 
b. To feel, handle. 

X785 Grose Did. Vtilg, Tongue s.v., I fanned him sweetly, 

I beat him heartily. xSfiz Mayhew Loud. Labour^ (ed. 2) 
IV. 319 Joe. .had fanned the gentleman’s pocket, i.e. had 
felt the pocket and knew . there was a handkerchief. 
xM? Tristram in Eng. lllust. Mag. Dec.^ 228^ Fan- 
ning them, which in the tongue of coachmen, is whipping 
them. 

Fan, irregular pa. t. of Fine, to end. 

.Fan, obs. and dial, van of Fawjt v. 
i‘ Fa*nacle. Ohs. rare^^. [App. meant for a 
dim. of L. fannm Fane.] A small temple, shrine. 

IS94 W. Percy Coclia (1877) 17 One day I went to Venus 
Panacle. 

’[■ Fanal (fF^'nal). Obs. exc. arch. Also 6 fanell, 

9 phanal. [a. Fr. fanal, \\.fanale, mt^X,.fanale, 
fandlis, f. Gr. <t>av 6 s lantern, f. 0av- stem of ^mVeiv 
to show.] a. A beacon, a lighthouse, b, A 
(ship’s) lantern. 

1471 Ripley Comp, Atck. xv, in Asfam. (1652' 147 As 
shyneyng fanells. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eromena 
go Seeing her with three fanals or ianthomes, 1766 Smol- 
lett Trav. 133 On the right hand.. there is an elegant 
fanal or light hou.«:e. 2848 Browning Sordello iv. 395 He 
flashes like a phanal, — all men catch The flame I 


1 ! Fanam (fpnS'm). Also 6 fauan, -on, 9 
fanom.' [Corruption of Malayalam and Tamil 
panam, f. Skr. pana wealth.] A small coin, for- 
merly the usual money of account in South India. 

No longer used in British India ; in some native states 
gold and silver fanams are still current ; in Travancore the 
former is worth i and the latter k of a rupee. 

[15x0 Varthema Itin. in Ramusio A'hr/ig. (1588) L 159 b, 
Batte anchora monem d’argento chiamato fanon.j 1555 
£dcn Decades 233 This Fanan, is also a kynde of money 
which is in value, one xyale of syluer. 1704 Collect. I’oy. 
(Church.) III. 822/2 A Fanam is only id. tho they have 
Golden and Silver Fanams. 1792 Garrow in Phil. Trans, 
LXXXVIII. 409 The stone is. .paid for at the Pollam, in 
the gold fanam. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1 . 452 
Their pay shall be a gold fanam for every day they do not 
work, and two gold fanams for every day they do. 1883 
S. Mateer Gosfel in S, India 148 A woman has given 100 
fanams to provide two good globe lamps. 

Fanatic (fanx’tik), a. and sb. Forms : a. 6 
fanatike, 6-8 -ick(e, 7 -ique, 7- fanatic. B. 6 
phanatik, 6-8 -ic(k, 7 -ique. [ad. 'L.fdndtic-m, 
f . fdnutn temple: see -atic. Cf. Yx.fanatique.l 

A. adf. 

'j' 1 . Of an action or speech : Such as might result 
from possession by a deity or demon ; frantic, 
furious. Of a person: Frenzied, mad. Ohs. 

1533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 356 This uncouth and 
terribil buschement, .ruschit. .with phanatik and wod cours 
on thare inemyis. c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 
1. 7T Such fanatike and fond observations. 2626 Minsheu 
Dndor{cd. 2), Fauaitek, mad, franticke, also inspired with a 
prophetical furie. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 221 
Some think.. the torryd Zone, the fierie sword; and such 
other fanatick fancies, 2641 Baker Citron. 148 A fanatick 
fellow, .gave (brth,that himselfewas the true Edward. x6ss- 
^ Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 494/2 Persons Divinely 
inspired, and Fanatick. 2722-2800 in Bailey, . 
tb. Comb. 

1603 Chettle Eng. AToum. Garment in Harl. Alisc. 
(1793) 202 They are. .proud, fanatick-spiriled counterfeits. 

Of persons, their actions, attributes, etc. : 
Characterized, influenced, or prompted by excessive 
and mistaken enthusiasm, esp. in religious matters. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. (1702) I. 266 The Lord 
Mayor. .Opposing all their Fanatick humours. .grew to be 
reckon’d in the First Form of the Malignants. 2659 Bp. 
Walton Coast'd, Considered 269 Papl.sl.s, Athehts, and 
’ fanatie persons. 2659-60 Monk Sp. 6 Feb. in Wood Life 
lOxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 303 Be careful neither the cavalier nor 
phanarique p.Trt5' have yet a share m jY>ur civil, .power. 
Ax6do Butler Rem. (1759) 1 * All our lunatic fanatic 
Sects. 1704 Swift T. Tub i. 26 The two principal qualifi- 
cations of a Phanatic Preacher are [etc.]. ^ 2774 Pennant 
Tour Scot, in 1772. 58 The cloisters, .fell victims to fanatic 
fur\\ 2850 W. Irving Mahomet 39 The Fanatic 

legions of the desert. 2883 Afanclt. Exam, 30 Oct. 5/5 
Banded . . in fanatic and violent opposition to the mea- 
sure. 

B. sb. 

fl. A mad person. In later use; A religious 
maniac, Obs. 

^1525 Robin Hood 160 Fool, fanatick, baboon, xfiss hl, 
Casaubon Enthusxasme 7 One Orpheus, a mere fanatick. 
x8o5 Med. XV. 213 Dr. GfallJ gave, .hints howto treat 
fanatics, by using topical remedies and poultices. 


2 . A fanatic person; a visionary; an unreason- 
ing enthusiast. Applied in the latter half of the 
17th c. to Nonconformists as a hostile epithet. 

2644 Abp. Maxwell Sacrasancta Regum Alajesias 44 
(7nz/xVijy»6//HjaciVzLr,SavingGracefassomefanatickesand 
fantastickes fondly imagine. 2657 John Gaule Sapient, 
yustif. II Enthusiasts, Anabaptists, Fanaticks, and Fami- 
lists. 1660 Fuller Atixt. Contempl. (1841) 212 A new word 
coined, within few months, called fanatics. .seemeth well., 
proportioned to signify . . the sectaries of our age. x66o 
Pepys Diary 15 Apr., Since Lambert got out of the Tower, 
the Fanatiques had held up their heads high. 1709 Evans 
in Heame Colled. 10 Nov., D. Sacheverel .. thunderd .. 
against phanaticks. 1780 Harris Philot. Eng. (1841)430 
Henry the Fourth of France . . was unexpectedly murdered 
by a wretched fanatic. 2859 Kingsley Sir W. Raleigh I. 
20 The man of one idea, who works at nothing but that. . 
sacrifices everj'thing to that ; the fanatic in short. 2883 
Froude Short Stud. IV. Hi, 269 The Jews., were tronble- 
some fanatics whom it was equally difficult to govern or 
destroy. 

b. A fanatical devotee of. 

2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 66 Those exploded 
fanaticks of .slavery. 

C. Comb. 

1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. {s^^p) IL ix, To tho 

conquer’d, they abhor (Fanatick like) all sov’rcign Powp 
1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) Il.yii. 62 Robinsons 
mischievous intent to go a fanatick hunting. 

Hence *hraiia*tlcness fanaticalness. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., Comf'lextota 
27 ^^ich is Phrenzie, MadneSseand Phanatiqu^esse.^ 2005 
J. Sergeant Sure-Footing jo8 The denying Tradition is 
a proper, .disposition to Fanatickness. 

Eanatical (fanie tikal), a. [f. prec- + al.] 

-j, 1 ; Possessed by a deity or by a devil ; irantiCf 
mad, furious. Obs. ^ , ... 

• 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 538 A fana^^aU 7?e 

[loan of Arc]. 2581 Savile Tamms' Htst.Jxbij) 82 Ibe 
Alduans. .with some of Vitellius o. Those 

fanatic.ali multitude, /r 2633 Austin (1635) 9 


Phanaticall women of ihc 


333 AUSTI^ 
Gentiles. 


Obs. 


fb. Characteristic of a possessed 

J .rr- _ r*. J.. ...‘t'TL.. mrn sbakingi-. ''ag- 


x^ HoLLANDZ/ty'XXxiv. lojiThe men 
„ing their bodies too and fro after a j voic^ 

Plutarch's Mor. 2345 Cernmne fanaticall cries and % oices. 
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2 . = Fanatic <1.2. 

1550 Bale A/al. 96 A Christen mannis obedyence 
standeth not in the fulfyllyng of fanaticall vowes. *589 
Cooper Admon. 201 The Anabaptists, and some other pha- 
naticall spirits. 1634 Sanderson Sernu II. 283 That 

I )hanatical opinion . . that no ecclesiastical person might 
awfully exercise any secular power. 1669^0 Marvell 
Corr. cxxxLx. Wks. 1872-5 II. 307 Fox, a teacher of some 
fanaticall people in Wiltshire, did conventicle there. ^1732 
Berkeley Atciphr. vr. § 25 As fanatical as any Quietist or 
Quaker. 1841 Elpiiinstone /// r/. II, 280 The present 
quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which had sprung 
up, many years before. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 111. 
xlvi. 308, 1 call aman fanatical when., he . .becomes unjust 
and unsympathetic to men who are out of his own tracla 
•^h. In a weaker sense ; Extravagant, Olfs. 

1^88 SHAits, Z.. L. L. V. i. 20, I abhor such phanaticall 
phantasims. 

f 3 . Of or pertaining to the * fanatics ’ or Non- 
conformists. Ods» 

1678 Hickes in Ellis Or/g. Lett. 11. 318. IV, 46 Many of 
the fanatical party.. hope that the Commons ..will grow 
jealous of these militarj’ proceedings. <1x695 Wood 
(1848) 245 Mr. John Fairclough. .a non-conforming minister, 
was buried in the fanatical burial place, near the Artillery 

S rd London. 1703 Dc Foe Shortest IVay with Dissenters 
isc. 421 The phanatical Party of this Land. 

Hence Panailcalljr adv.^ in a fanatical manner. 
Pana’ticalness, the quality or state of being 
fanatical; fanaticism. 

1672 Cressy {title)y Fanaticism fanatically imputed to the 
Catnolick Church by Doctour Stillingfleet, X792 Burke 
Petit, Unitarians\ 7 \i%. x. 57 Men. .furiously andfenatically 
fondofan ©yect. 1833 KEBLE3'^y/«. vii. (1848) 157 Those 
who maintain, profanely and fanatically, that the State., 
ought not to be of any religion. 1856 Froude Hist, Eng, 
(1858) I. V. 422 The populace of France were fanatically 
catholic. 16^ Wilkins Real Char, 11. 290 To which the 
notion of fierceness or fanaticalness is opposed. 

Fanaticism (fan0e*tisiz*m). Also 7-8 pha- 
naticism. [f. Fanatic 4 -ism.] 
f L The condition of being, or supposing oneself 
to be, possessed. Ohs, 

X71X Shaptesb. Charac, (1749) I. 36 Fanaticism, as It 
was used by the Antients in its original sense, for an ‘ Ap- 
parition * transporting the mind. 

2 . The tendency to indulge in wild and e.xtra- 
vagant notions, esp. in religious matters ; excessive 
enthusiasm, frenzy ; an instance, a particular form, 
of this. 

1652 Gaule Magasirovt. 153 Were not those the times to 
broach and vent their fanaticisms and impostures with more 
licentiousness and impunity? 1685 Baxter N, T,, 

z John i. 6, 7, Is it not Phanatlcism to talk of Fellowship 
with God?^ 1769 Robertson Chas. VI. vi. 106 The 
large infusion of fanaticism mingled with its regulations 
should be imputed to Loyola^ its founder. 28x3 Scott 
Rokeby vi. xxvii, Dark Fanaticism rent Altar, and screen, 
and ornament, 2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, m. iii. !, This 
battle of Mountain and Gironde . . is the battle of Fanaticisms 
and Miracles. x88o Dixon IPindsor III, xx. 197 A sour 
fanaticism, which he mistook for piety. 

b. In a weaker sense ; Eagerness or enthusiasm 
in any pursuit. 

1855 Bain Se/ues ^ Ini, iii. iv. § 21 The fanaticism that 
prompts to cndlessattempts was found in.. Kepler. 

Fanaticize (fance'tissiz), v. Also fanaticise. 
[f. as prec. + -ize.] 

1 . iram. To infect with fanaticism; to render 
fanatical, make a fanatic of ; to infuriate. 

x8i2 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, LXVII. 148 The Duke 
. .accused the parliamentary xealots of having fanaticized 
the assassin. X848 Clough Amours de Voy. 1, xo6 These, 
that fanaticized Europe. x86o Sat. Rev. 357/2 The 
©yect is. .to fanaticize the mob against the day of trial. 

2 . inir. To act as a fanatic. 

X71S M. Davies Aihen. Brit. I. 269 Take heed least a 
worse Prophecy . .overtake them, .for fanaticizingand reject- 
ing the express Words of Scripture. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
111. iii.jii A man.. fighting and fanatkising amid aNation 
of his like. 1883 Brit. Q. Ra>, Oct. 403 He loves humanity 
as a whole too truly to fanaticise for a class. 

Hence Fana’ticized/^/. a. 

X827 Southey Hist. Penins. IPar II. 186 About two 
hundred, whom the French praised in reality., .by calling 
them the most fanaticised, etc. 1873 Contemp. Rev. 3^1. 
912 A party of men honest but fanaticized. 

T Fa'natism, Ohs, [ad. F. fanatismei] — 
Fanaticissi. 

x68o R(/l. late Libel on Curse-ye‘Mcroz 38 Whimsies, 
Fancies, Fopperies, and Phanatismes. x686 Pipery Auato> 
inis'd All mixture of Calvinism and Fanatism. X797 
Hist, in Ann. Reg, 78/2 That was the moment pitched upon 
to. .reorganize the power of fanalisnu x8oo T. Jefferson 
IFnV. (1850) IV. 311 The persecutions which fanatism and 
monarchy have excited against you, 

fFanc, Ohs. rarc-'^, [a. O^.fanc (mod.F. 
faugt)I\ Mud. 

X340 Ayenb. 251 pe ilke welle ne uelj> najt J>ane fane 
{printed fauc] ne he erhe. .of hisc wordle. 

Fancical (fx'nsikal), <7. rare cxc. dial, [f. 
P'ancy sh. 4- -10 4- -al,] == FANciruL, 
x67X True Ncncottf. 244 Praying in words, specially ex- 
temporarj’ and various, is fancical, X676 T. Mace 
Mustek’s Mcnnment xxiv. 128 .Mtcrthey have Compleated 
Their Tuning, They will., fill into some .. Fansical Play. 
X054 J. Brown ^eetnes 12 * What kind of wcaverarc you r 
* l*m m the fancical line 

Fancied (fo nsid),///. (I. [f. Fakcyu. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Formed or portrayed by the fancy; existing 
only in tlie fancy ; imaginary. 


1568 T. Howell HeTve Sonets (X879) 137 Thier fancied 
feares. x65x Hobbes Leviatlu m. xxxjv. 212 By Angel 
was understood a fancyed Voice. 17x9 De Foe Cmsoe 
(1840) II. xvL 324 The fancied felicity which be enjoyed. 
X7gs Southey Pis.Maid of Orleansivi. 271 With ej»c more 
dangerous Than fancied basilisk. xSSg Freeman Norm, 
Conq, (1876) III. xHL 307 Supporting their native sovereign 
in the pursuit of his fancied rights, 
d* 2 . a. Contrived to suit the fancy or whim j esp. 
of dress; = Fancy <r.i. b. Artistically designed. 
Cf. Fancy v. 3. Obs, 

a. . x688 Prior Ode Ex, iii. 14 vj, Fancy’d Rules and 
Arbitrary Laws. X77S Johnson Let, Mrs, Thrale ei June, 
Floating on the Thames in a fancied dress. X78x Hayley 
Tri. Temper \i. 42 The gracious earl Has plann’d .. A 
fancied ball, a private masquerade. 1796 Morse Ainer. 
Geog, 11. 612 Striped and fancied silks. X7g6 Ned Evans I. 
02 A casimir waistcoat with a fancied pattern of silk em- 
broidery round the button-holes. 

b. X709 Steele Tettler'^o. *42^ 5 His Sealsare curiously 
fancied, and exquisitely well cut. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia 1. iv. The prettiest fancied (buckles] I ever saw. 

3 , That one has taken a liking or fancy for; 
favourite. 

*585 Warner Alh. Eng. vr. xxix. (1612) 144 A braue 
Esquire of Wailcs, That tide her fancie to his forme, till 
fancied forme preuailes. 1640 Fuller Josep/is Coat viii. 
(1867) 185 What the Corinthians spake of their fancied 
preachers. 1873 Browning^ Red Cott, Ni.^ap 245 Till 
beverage obtained the fancied smack, 1887 Daily Nezus 
15 Nov. 3/5 Molynoo..beat the more fancied Bloodstone. 

4 . Of an animal: see Fancy v, 9. 

1876 Eneycl, Brit, IV. 249/2 The wide differences ob- 
servable in ‘ fancied * animals. 

Fancier (fjemsisj). [f. Fanctz>. + -er 2 .] One 
who fancies, in senses of the vb. 

1 . One who fancies or imagines. 

X828 Macaulay Hallam^ Ess. (1889) 53 People who, in 
their speculations m politics, are not reasoners, but fanciers, 

2. One who makes tasteful designs. 

x8s6 Rusicin Mod. Paint, III. iv. xiv. § 11. 203 Their . . 
most brilliant fanciers were employed in . . embroidering 
the robe, 

3 . One who has a liking for, and a critical judge- 
ment in, some class of curiosities, plants, animals, 
etc. Chiefly with prefixed sb., as in dog-^ Jicnuer-^ 
pigeoH'/ancier, 

1765 Johnson Shahs. 1. 155 Some now call that whicha man 
taxes particular delight in his Zawey. Plozver fancier for 
a florist, and Birdfancierior a lover and feeder of birds are 
colloquial^ words. X769 S. Paterson Another Trav. II, 
I. 152 It is also true that Dutchmen, generally speaking, 
are fanciers. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIll. 
280 Some of the nightingale fanciers, .prefer a Surry bird to 
those of Mlddlese.x. ^18*4 W. Irving T, Trav, I. 247 
We have oddity fanciers among our ladles of rank. 1859 
Sala Tw. round Clock 167 Dog-fanciers .. in many 
cases might with as much propriety answer to the name of 
dog-stealers, x86x Delamer FI, Card. 34 The fourth year 
..the fancier may lookout for a prize or two. x867Tbcet- 
MEIER Pigeons ill. 25 Numerous varieties of pigeons ..are 
known to naturalists and fanciers. 
attrib. 1891 Leeds Merc, 3 Oct. 12/2 A ‘fancier Judge*. 

Fanciful tfe-nsiful), a, [f. Fancy + 

1 . a. Characterized by the possession of fancy 
{rare), b. In disparaging sense: Disposed to in- 
dulge in fancies ; whimsical. 

X69S Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth \. 63 Some fanciful Men 
have expected nothing but Confusion and Ruin. 17x3 Steele 
Englishman No. 7. 45 A fanciful Fellow. , amuses himself 
with the Woods and Mountains which he discovers in the 
Skies. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 83 A careful and 
fanciful pattern-drawer. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 43 
Milton had a highly imaginative, Cowley a very fanciful 
mind. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod, Par, Churches 6 Fanciful 
people . . sometimes gave mystical interpretations to the 
arrangements. 

absol, 1676 Glanvill Ess. vi. § 6, 17 Not only the Melan- 
choHck ana the Fanciful, but the Grave and the Sober. 

2 . a. Characterized by or displaying fancy in 
design ; fantastic, odd in appearance ; b. suggested 
by fancy ; imaginary, unreal. 

a X627 Hayward Edw. VI. 83 How foolish and fancifull 
were they [buildings]. X642 Fuller Holy fy Prof, St. 11. vi. 
71 He affects not phancy-full singularity in his behaviour. 
1^7 Dryden Virg, Past. Pref. (1721) I. 75 With all our fan- 
ciful Refinements. 1767 J. Byron Voy. round World 186 
The othcrcircumstances they have mentioned, .appear to be 
merely fanciful, 1823 Scott Peveril xxxix, Tne fanciful 
and singular female., nad one of those faces which are never 
seen without making an impression. 1828 — F. M. Perth 
xi, She wears a petticoat..! would it were, .of a less fanciful 
fashion. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C xv, A variety of 
fanclful diseases. x868 M, Pattison Academ. Org. v. 193 
The claims of Art*, cannot be set aside as fanciful. 

3 . qna 5 i-<i</z». = Fancifully. 

*775 Johnson Let, Mrs. Thrale 23 June, I hope you .. 
were dressed fine and fanciful. 

Fancifully (femsifuli), adv, [C prec. + -ly 2,] 
In n fanciful manner. 

X66.1 H. More Antid, Idolatry To Rdr.^ What con- 
ceitea old man is this, .that talks thus phancifuliy? X7^x 
Warbokton Div. Legat. II. i. iv. § 4. 148 Hieroglyphic 
sj^mbols fancifully adapted by Analog. xSox S. & Hr, Lee 
Canlerb. T*. IV. 396 Carriagcsfancirelly ornamented. ^ 1809 
Pinkney Trav. France 2 Eliab. .fancifully believed himself 
to be ill-treated. 1885 Sir J. W, Ciiitti' in Lavs Times' 
Rep, LIII. 80/2 A word newly or fancifully applied. 

Fancifolness (f?c*nsifulnes). [f. ns prcc. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being fanciful. 

1667 H. More Diz'. Dial. iv. xxiv. (1713) 347 Some ,. 
suspecting such Interpretations of overmuch Phancifulness, 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. n, v, 16S Transported with 


too much fancifulness. 1818 Bp. Hortte’s IkT-j.'fed. 2) I. 
Pref. p. xi, Charges him {the bishop) with fancifuln^ and 
presumption. x8S7 W. Collins Dead Secret v. iiL (1861) 
218 A. .fancifulness in her e.xecuiion of the music. 

Fancify (fse-nsifai), v. [f. Fancy sh. ■¥ -fy.] 
irans. fa. To have a fancy for; to like {ohs.). 
fb. To fancy, imagine (<?3j.).’ c. To imagine the 
existence of. d. To make fanciful. . 

x6s6 Earl JIonm. Advt, fr. Pamass. 441 The prime 
vertues that she most fancined in her Frenchmen. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 344 The good she ever 
delighted to do, and fancified she was born to do. 1890 Sat, 
Rev. 8 ^lar. 291/1 Much 'Study of the ‘ Ivory Gate ’ had 
‘ fancified * his own views. 

Hence Pa*ncified ppl. a. 

1845 Train Hist. Isle ^ Man II, 359 notCy This fancified 
island has been bound to the bottom of the ocean. 

Faucile^S (fe*nsiles), a, [f. Fancy -h-LESS.] 
Of persons, compositions, etc. : Destitute of fancy. 

X7S3 Armstrong Taste 185 A pert, or bluff important 
wight, Whose brain is fanciless, 1789 Burnev Hist. Mus. 
IV. 546 These [compositions] . . are fanciless, and no more fit 
for one instrument than another. 1800-24 Campbell Poans^ 
View St, Leonard's s^Vlho can be So fanciless as to feel no 
gratitude. 1863 Kinclake CWw/r<r II. 162 Fanciless men, 
x868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. 1. 144 In this book lay abso- 
lutely truth, Fanciless fact. 

Fancy (fe*nsi), sh. and a. Forms: a. 3-6 
fansey, 6-S fansie, -ye, fl-y fancie, -ye, 6 - 
fancy. P. 6-8 pliansy(e, -cie, -cy, 6-9 
phansie. [A contraction of Fantasy ; cf. the 
forms fanisy^ phanfsy under that word.] A. sb. 

fl. In scholastic psychology : =FantasyjAi. 

[cx4oo,X509: see Fant.^^y j^. t.) i594HooKERZr<:/./’tj/. 
I. vi. (1632] 56 Beasts., in actions of sense and phancie go be- 
yond them [men]. X722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v, loi We 
know matters of fact by the help of. .impressions made upon 
phansy. 

'i‘ 2 . A spectral apparition; an illusion of the 
senses. Cf. Fantasy sb. 2. Ohs. 

[c 1360-1576 : see Fantasy sb. 2.] 1609 Holland Avim. 

Marcell. xiv. xt. 25 Dreadful! spectres and fansies skreaking 
hideously round about him. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs 
Iron Age 10 Forrests, where are sometimes heard great 
illusions, and phancies. 

3 . Delusive imagination ; hallucination; an in- 
stance of this ; — Fantasy 3, 

XS97 Hooker Bed. Pol. 11. 732 The righteous, .may have 
their phancies; they may ., conceive worse of their own 
estate than reason giveth. ^ 1693 tr. Emiliannds Hist. 
Monast. Ord, xv. 157 Phancies of a deluded mind. 1727 
De Foe Sysi. Magic 1. iv. (1840) xw The vision appeared to 
his fancy. 1840 Dickens Bam, Kudge i.That may be my 
fancy. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal, it (1858^ 156 Which 
..claims to be founded not on fancy. .but on Fact. 

4 . In early use synonymous with Imagination 
( see Fantasy 4) ; the process, and the faculty, of 
forming mental representations of things not present 
to the senses; chiefly applied to the so-called 
creative or productive imagination, which frames 
images of objects, events, or conditions that have 
not occurred in actual experience. In later use the 
words fajicy and imagviatiofi (esp. as denoting 
attributes manifested in poetical or literarj' com- 
position) are commonly distinguished : fancy being 
used to express aptitude for the invention of illus- 
trative or decorative imagery, while imagination 
is the power of giving to ideal creations the inner 
consistency of realities. Often personified. 

xs8i T. Howell Deuises (1879) 229 The flaming dartes, 
That Fancie quickly bume with (juenchlesse fyre. 1632 
L' Allegro 133 Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child. 
X662 Glanvill Lux OrienL Pref. s What .. dangerous 
opinions soever their phancies might give birth to. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad Pref. (2686) 5 In Fancy consisteth the Sub- 
limity of a Poet. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 411 f 2 The 
Pleasures of the Imagination or Fancy (which I shall use 
promiscuously). X713 C’Tt:ss Winchelsea Misc. Poems 
217 Wand’ring Wishes, born on Phancy's Wings. 1785 Reid 
Jnt, Pozvers 374 Fancy may combine things that never 
were combined in reality. x8xx Coleridge Zrr/. (2856) 45 
When the whole pleasure received is derived from an un- 
expected turn of expression, then I call it wit ; hut when the 

P leasure is produced, .by an image which remains with us.. 

call it fancy. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. II. x. 222 Fancy 
colours the prospect of the future. 2845 L. Hunt 
4- Fancy 2 Poetry . . embodies and illustrates its impres- 
sions by imagination, or images of the objects of which 
it treats.. It illustrates them by fancy, which is a lighter 
play of imagination, or the feeling of analogy coming short 
of seriousness. 1851 Ruskin Med, Paint, 11. in. ii. iii. 

§ 7 “i^e fancy sees the outside.. The imagination sees the 
heart and inner nature, and makes them felt- xB6i M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 39 That ocean-horse in which the 
poetic fancy of the sea-roving Saxons saw an emblem of 
their high-prowed vessels, 
b. A mental image. 

. 1663 Br. Patrick Parah. Pilgr, 257 The very fancy of 
them [enjoyments] is delightful. 2798 Coleridge Ode to 
France I, Oft, pursuing fancies holy, My moonlight way 
o'er flowering weeds I wound, 

6. Inventive design; an invention, original dcricc 
or contrivance. Cf. I'antasy 4 d. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677)223 Adorned with .. 
fancies of Arabic ^Characters. 2670 Nardorouch yrnl.ln 
Acc. Sev, Late PVy. 1. *1722) 57 The model I imagine is to 
record our Ship, .'rhls Fancy we let alone untouched, x^ 
R. L’Estrance Josephus' Autiq. xii- ii. (2702) The 
grasdng work.. being the Phanc>’ of a Folbge of tlic Vine. 
CX720 C. Fiennes (2888) 168 Scvcrall good fancy’s of 
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human and animals, 1867 F. Francis Angling xii. (1880) 
438 This fly [Salmon fly] is Mr. Blackwall’s own fancy. 

'I'b, esp. in' Music f a composition in an im- 
promptu style. Obs. Cf. Fantasia, Fantasy 4 e. 

1S77 T. Dawson {litle^y The Workes of a young: Wyt, 
trust vp with a Fardell of Prettie Fancies. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. /K, iii. ii. 342 He.. sung those tunes to the over- 
scutched huswives that he heard the carmen whistle, and 
sware — they were his fancies, or his good-ni^hls. 1663 Prpys 
Diary 27 hlay, Mr, Gibbons being come in ,. to musique, 
they played a good Fancy. 2591 ^oon Aih. Oxon. I. S4S 
He was. .much admired for his composition of ^Fancies of 
various parts. . X789 Burnhy Hist. Mus. III. vii. 408 John 
Jenkins a voluminous composer of Fancies for viols. 2823 
Crabb Technol. Diet. I, Fancies^ lively little airs. 

't* C. pi. * The ornamental tags, etc., appended 
to the ribbons by which the hose were secured to 
the doublet * (Fairholt), Obs. 

n 1652 Brome Ufad Couple Prol., Fve a new Suite, And 
Ribbons fashionable, ycHpt Fancies. 

6 . A supposition resting on no solid grounds;- an 
arbitrary notion. 

X47X Ripley Comp. A Ich. v. in Ashm. (1652! 149 To know the 
truth, and fancies to eschew. 2539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. 
(1552) 28 Menne myght loke upon it, and talke theyr fansie's 
of it. 2590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 25 Rather upon 
fancie, than upon anie souldlour lyke reasons, 1672 Marveli. 
ReJu Transp, Wks. II. 58 After this I had another phansie 
..not altogether unreasonable. 1783 Hailes Antiq. Chr. 
C/t. ii. 33 This fancy is very ancient, for Orosius hints at it, 
iBop'io Coleridge Friend (1865) 242 As wild a fanej* as 
a^ of which we have treated. 

7 . Caprice, changeful mood; an instance of this, 
a caprice, a whim. Also concr. a whimsical thing.' 

1579 G. Harvey Lctier-hk. ((Ikimden^ 86 A foolish madd 
worlde, wherein all thinges ar overrulid by fansye. 1646 
Sir T. '^KCiSS'iK^ Pseud.'Ep. ii, iv. 82 Cardans Mausoleum 
for a flye, is a meere pliancy. 2676 Lister in Ra^s 
Corr. (1848) 224 The addition of the French names would 
have been but a fancy» 1717 Lady M. W. Montacoe 
hett. II. xlvii. 40 His wife’s, .expenses are no way limited 
hut by her oum fanc^*. 1787 Bentham Def. Usury i. 2 
A fancy has taken me just now to trouble you with my 
reasons, 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11. 46 The antipathy 
of the nation to their religion was not a fancy which would 
3’ield to the mandate of aprince. 2860-1 Flo. Nightingale 
Plursing42 Such cravings are usually called the ‘fancies’ 
of patients, 2878 Masque Poets 80, I have a fancy we go 
out to*da^ 

fb. Fantasticalness. Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. x. i. 271 This childe of fancie that 
Armado hight, 2602 — Ham, i. iii. 7r^CostIy thy habit as 
thy purse can buy; Bui. not cxnrest In fancie; rich, not 
gawdle. 2823 Byron Juan xi. xvii, A real swell, Full flash, 
all fanc}*. 

8. Capricious or arbitrary preference ; individual 
taste ; an inclination, liking, csp. in phrases io 
Jiave^ take a fancy for^ io\ + /o have no fancy 'unih j 
io lake, caic/i the fancy of. 

2465 Pasfon Letl. No. 530 II. 243, 1 have non fansey wth 
some^of the felechipp.^ 1541 Act 33 Hen, VIII c, 21 In 
case it fortune. .the king. .should take a fancie to ante 
woman. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet, (2580) 200 Speake muche, 
according to the nature and phansie of the ignoraunt, 1577 
B. Gooce HeresbaeJCs Hnsb.in. (1586^ 114 b, Hee chat hath 
a fansie to breed Horse. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 
11. 315 Each. .would interpret the opinions of Mahomet 
according to their owne fancie. 2662 J, Davies Voy. 
A mbass. 314 The Persians have a great fancy to Black hair. 
x68a Wheler Journ, Greece i. 36 Phansie took us to see 
the Fortress. 2700 S, L. tr. C. Fryke's Voy, E. Ind. 82 
The Admiral had a mighty fancy to go over. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 433 The., tune caught the fancy^ of the 
nation. 1866 G. Macdonald /!««. Q. Neighb. xx.xi. (1878) 
533 ^Vhat could have made Miss Crowther take such a 
fancy to the hoy ? ^ 28S4 \V. C Sshth Kildrostan 86 Have 
you no fancy To ride the white steeds? 

tb. Spec. Amorous inclination, love, Obs. 

1559 Mirr. Mng.^ Dk. of Clarence xii, Knowing fansie 
was the forcing rother, Which stiereth youth to any kinde 
of strife. He offered me his daughter to my wife. 2579 Lyly 
Eupliites 81 Philaufus was .. neuer loued for fancie 
sake. 1$^ Shaks. Merck. V. iti. ii. 63 Tell me where is 
fancie bred. 2712 Arbuthnot John Bull iii. iii, ‘ Fancy is 
free’, quoth Peg. 

9. Taste, critical judgement in matters of art or 
elegance. 

C166S Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 23 He 
was. . genteel in his habit, and had a very ^ood fancy in it. 
270s Addison Italy n Palaces .. built with an excellent 
Fancy. 1713 Swift Cadenus Vanessa, I’ll undertake, my 
little Nancy In flounces hath a better fancy. 1748 C’tess 
Shaftesbury in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 72 A buff- 
coloured damask, trimmed with a good deal of fancy. 2857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 42 They possess . . sense of colour, 
and fancy for form. ' , 

+ 10. ‘ Something that pleases or entertains (J.). 
25^ Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 39 All such as are. .not 
carried with toyes, fancies, and new fashions. 1712 Mor- 
timer Husbandry II. 504 London-Pride is a pretty Fancy 
for borders. 2721 Cibber Love’s Last Shift iv, A particular 
nice Fanc^», that I intend to appear in. 

+ 11. An alleged name for the Pansy.^ Ohs. 

17x2 tr. Potnei's Hist. Drugs I. 220 Fancy, in English, Is 
a kind of Violet. 

12. The fancy', collect, for those who * fancy [ a 
particular amusement or pursuit. A. gen.^ as applied 
to bird-, book-fanciers, etc. 

1830 De Quincey Bcitiley Wks. 1863 VI. 57 note, A great 
book sale, .had congregated all the Fancy. s^ZqSat. Rev. 
22 June 772/1 Pigeon-fanciers are called the Fancy. 

b. esp. The prize-ring or those who frequent it. 
■x8x2 Southey Let. 11 Oct. (1856) II. 236 I have fibbed the 
* Edinburgh ’ (as the ‘ fancy ’ say) most completely. 1848 


Thackeray Bk. Snobs xiv. (18^) 64 Mr. William Ramm, 
known to the Fancy as the Tutbury Pet. 1872 H. Spencer 
Stud. Sociol. yiii. (ed. 6^ 187 Among leaders of ‘ the fancy 
it is an unhesitating belief that pluckand endurance are the 
highest of attributes. 

attrib. xSxx Southey Lei. 6 Mar. (1856) II. 215, I am in 
high condition, to use a fancy phrase. 

c. The .nrt of boxing ; pugilism. Also, sporting 
in general. 

1820 Byron Let. io Murray X2 Nov., One of Matthew’s 
passions was ‘ the Fancy 184X Be Quincey Plato's Rep. 
Wks. IX. 236 When the * fancy' was in favour. 1851 Mayhew 
Land, Labour (z86i} III. 5 He .. is always . . at home . , to 
discuss the Fancy generally. 2889 Stasidard 28 Oct., 
Modem displays of * the Fancy*. 

13 . The art or practice of breeding animals so as 
to develop points of conventional beauty or excel- 
lence ; also one of these points. Sometimes with 
qualifying word prefixed, pigeon-fancy. 

2889 Sat. ResK 22 June 772/2 The peculiar fancy affecting 
him [the carrier] is to have wattles and excrescences round 
his^ eyes and beak. 2889 Standard 23 Oct., The layman 
uninitiated in the mj'stcries of ‘fancy*. 

attrib. 1862 Hujclky Led. Wrkg. Men 105 Birds which fly 
long distances, .and are. .used as carriers are not carriers in 
the fancy sense. 2876 Encyct. Brit. IV. 240/2 The less 
important art of fancy breeding. 2889 Sat. Rev. 22 June 
772/2 A_ pouter graces the frontispiece, using the word 
* grace ’ in tlie Fancy sense. 

14 . = various combs, of the adj. 

2842 Week in Walt Street 82, A very large portion of the 
stocks termed ‘fancies*, are entirely worthless in themselves. 
2851 Beck's Florist s^Q Pelargoniums, both ‘Fancies’ and 
com^mon kinds, were produced.. Mr. Ambrose’s Fancy, .was 
..distinguished. 2862 Times iq Feb., Ordinary cloths and 
fancies moved off alike slowly, 
b. ^fancy-roller\ see C 2b. 

1864 Specif. Barraeloug/is Patent No. 158?. 5 The 
rollers e are the ‘fancies* before named. 2873 E. Leigh 
Cotton Spinning 1. J44 The surface of the * fancy’ runs in 
the same direction as the cylinder only a little faster. 2876 
W. C. Bramwell Wool-Carder (fid. 2) viiu 
B. attrib. and Comb. 

1 . General relations : a. Simple attrib. (sense 4) 
as faiuyfit^ freak., -woof\ (sense 12 b, c) as fancy- 
lay [see Lay sb.l. 

1855 Browning Men 4- Worn., Itt a Balcony xot This wild 
girl (whom 1 recognise Scarce more than you do, in her 
•fancy-fit). 1884 — Ferishtah {\88gi 4 A ’’fancy-freak by 
contrast born of thee. 2819 Tom Crib’s Memorial App. 
43 We, who’re of the *fancy-lay, a 2^5 Hood Irish School- 
master xy\, Weaves a *fancy-woof» Dreaming he sees his 
home. 

b. objective, as fancy-feedings ^lighting, -stir- 
ring, <oeaving ppl. adjs. ; fancy-monger, -weaver. 

2579 Sandvs EutvPce Spec. (1632) 162 Their .. *fanc>'- 
feeding flatterers shall all shrinke from them. 2857 Will- 
MOTT pleas. Lit. xxi. 13a The *fan<^-lighting damsels of 
Dryden. 3600 Shaks. A, Y. L, iii. ii. 381 If I could meet 
that *Fancie-monger, I would giue him some good counsel. 
1835 Willis PencUtiugs II. xlv. 58 The Egyptian bazaar 
has been my . .*fancy-stirring lounge, a 2845 Hood Compass 
xvii, To eye of *fanc>'-weaver Neptune, .seem'd tossing in 
A raging scarlet fever I s88^ Athenxum 6 Dec. 725/2 
A certain *fancy-weaving dervish. 

c. instrumental, , originative and adverbial, as 
fancy-baffled, -blest, -bom, -borne, -bred, -built, 
-caught, -driven, -fed, -formed, -framed, -grazing, 
-guided, -led, -?aised, -struck, -stung, -woven, 
'Wrought ppl. adjs, 

2645 Quarles Sol. Recant, iv, 21 Thy false affections 
may rise up, and shake Thy *fancy-bafllea Judgment. 2759 
Goldsm, Polite vii. Wks. 1882 II. 44 The •fancy- 

built fabric is styled for a short time very ingenious. 1633 
T, Powell Tom All Trades 174 The young Factor being 
•fancy-caught., 3844 Ld. Houghton Palm Leaves 131 
They wandered, *fancy-driven, 2850 Tenmi’son In Mem. 
Ixxxiv. 24 Sosh^l. . pining lifebc*fancy-fed. 3654 Gataker 
Disc. Apol. 68 *Fancie-formed pictures. 2647 Crashaw 
Poems 53 He his own •fancy framed foe defies. 1852 
Meanderings 0/ Mem. I. 79 The *fancy-grazing herds of 
freedom’s pen. 2645 Quarles Sol. Recant, vii. 36 •Fancy- 
guided motion. syqq J.fAovuTAW Poetical Resienesi^d. 2) 
20 *Fancy.led w ideas ran. 2873 1 a>ngf. Wayside Inn, 
Emma ff Eginhard 88 Love-letters thought the poet fancy- I 
Jed. 2798 SoTKEBv tr. Wielandls Oberoft (1826) I. 80 Now, 
reader, •fancy-rais’d, as swells thy mind. 2773 J. Home 
Alonzo IV, If we stay here we shall be •fancy-struck, 2822 
Ha2L1TT Tabled. Scr. ji. vii. (1869) 149 Our ears are *fancy 
stung. 278s VlAKsOii Ode New Fear 1.9 Fable’s •fancy- 
woven vest. 2801 Lusignoii iv. 147 A *fancy-wrougrit 
spectre. 

2 . Special comb,: fancy-bloke, = Fancy 
MAN ; fancy-fit v. trans., to fit (with a garland) to 
one's fancy ; fancy-free a,, free from the power of 
love; fancy -loose a., ready to roam at will; fancy- 
sick a., love-sick ; fancy-woman, a kept mistress 
(cf. Fancy man). 

2846 R. L. Snowden Magistrate's Assistant 344. A *fant:y 
bloala 3820 Keats Lamia 11. 220 Each, as he did please, 
Might *fancy-fit his brows. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. il i. 164 
The Impetiall Votresse passed on. In maiden meditation 
•fancy free. 2840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (iS^' 98 They 
walk, fancy-free, in all sorts of maiden meditations. 2850 
Mrs. Browning Poetns II. 320 My thoughts., for earth too 
•fancy-loose. 1590 Shaks. Alids. N. in. h. 96 All fancy 
sicke she is, and pale of cheere, With sighes of Joue. 052704 
R. L’Estbange (J.\ When we come to the fancy-sick, 
there’s no cure for it, 2623 Joanna Baillie! Poerus zig To 
thee the lover, fancy-sick, will sigh. 2892 Daily PIcivs 
1 Mar. 2/4 He broughthome a female, whom he introduced 
as his ‘ fancy woman 


C. adj. [Developed from the attrib. use of the 
sb. ; scarcely occurring in predicative -use.] 

1. Of a design varied according to the fancy; 
* fine, omament.nl \ in opposition to * plain * ; as in 

fancy basket, bread, triviviing, etc. Also Fancy 
DRESS, Fancy work. 

a 1762 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 HI, 1x8 They fwall papers] 
are all what they (the shops] call fancy, 3788 W, Marshall 
Vorksluiiq^O I. xi6 The fancy farm-hou.ses . . I purposely 
pass over. 1834 Mbdwin Angler in Wales II. 311 He had 
for field duty two fancy uniforms, a 3839 Longf. Hyperion 
II. jx, A very tall man xvith fiery red hair and fancy 
whiskers. Tennyson Vis. Sin 102 Fish are we that love 
the mud. Rising to no fancy-flies. 2853 Fraser's Mag. 
■ June. XLVII. 680/2 A large assortment of fancy breads.’ 
x866 Mrs. Whitney L. Goldihwaiie ix, To grow intimate 
over tableau plans and fancy stitches. 3883 E. Ingersoll 
in Harper’s Mag. June 78/1 ‘ Fancy’ flour differs from the 
ordinary superfine in that the middlingsarcgroundthrough 
smooth rollers. 

b. Printing, (see qnots.) 

2872 Amer, Encycl. Printing %.y. Job Letter, Letter 
may be conveniently divided into Plain, Fancy, Text, and 
Script. x888 CX. T. Jacobi Printers* Voc. 42 Fancy rides, 
rules other than plain ones of various designs. Fancy types, 
founts of type of various kinds used for jobbing purposes. 

c. Of flowers, grass, etc. : Particoloured, striped. 

2793 G. Washington Let. Writings 1891 XII. 378 From 

the fancy grass. . I have been urging for years . . the saving 
of seed. 1852 BccEs Florist 139 Mr. Ayres shewed his 
fancy Pelargonium. 2893 Webbs' Spring Catal. 65 Webbs' 
Fancy Pansy. Ibid. 80 Perpetual fancy Carnation. 

d. ellipt. That deals in, or is concerned with the 
sale of, fancy goods. Taney fair: see Fair i c. 

1822 Blackv). Mag. X. 4 Haberdashers and others in the 
fancy line. ^2848 Thackeray Fan. Fair\, She buys a couple 
of begilt Bristol boards at the Fancy Stationer's. 1863 J. C. 
Jeaffreson Sir EverareCs Dau, 113 A chattel for which 
a fancy-upholsterer in London would ask a strangely large 
number of pounds. 1876 WorldV.iq Afancy-fair is oneof 
the diversions of a London Season. 2885 Bookseller 5 hlar. 
317/3 A good Fancy Trade. 

e. Fancy hall *= Fancy dress hall (see Fancy 
DRESS sbl). 

1S25 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Sfy II. 24 A grand fancj’ 
ball was to take place at the Argyle Rooms. 2836 Haw- 
thorne Amer, Note-hks. (3883) 34 A Fancy Ball, in which 
the prominent American writers should appear, dressed In 
character. 

2. Added for ornament or extraordinary use. 

27W Rigging Seamanship 1, 160 Fancy-line is a rope 

used to overhaul the brails of some fore and aft sails, 2842 
R. H. Dana Seaman’s Man, 104 Fancy-line, a line rove 
through a block at the jaws of a g.'iff, used as a downhaul. 
1874 iSliCKLETHWAiTE Mod, Par. Churches 77 To increase 
the list of fancy and solo stops [in an organ). 

b. Fancy roller (in a Carding-engine) ; see 
qnots. 

2850 Specif. E. Leigh's Patent No. 23027.^ 2 Thirdly in 
the employment of a ‘fancy roller' for partially stripping 
the main cylinder, such roller being only partially clothed 
with card. 3873 E.Leich Cotton Spinning 1. 244 For heavy 
carding a fancy roller, which is a roller that overruns the 
periphery of the cj’linder,ls sometimes used with advantage 
..[It] lifts the cotton that would otherwise get wedged m 
the wire of the cylinder, and thereby admits heavy carding. 

3. Calling forth or resulting from the exercise of 
fancy or caprice, a. Of an action : Capricious, 
whimsical, 

3646 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 3) 118 Their own fancy pre- 
sumption they call .. justifying faith. ajBzo W. Irving 
/ Sketch Bk., Stratford-on-Avon 11865)330 The Avon, .made 
a variety of the most fancy doublings. 1822 Blackw. Mag. 
X. 4x7 Many a fancy flam was proposed.^ 2837 Dickens 
Pickw. xix, As a display of fancj' shooting, it was extremely 
varied and curious. 

b. Of a price, rent, etc. : Estimated by caprice, 
rather than by actual value. So fancy stocks (cf. 
Fancy sb. 14). 

121838 Macaulay Life <5- Lett. (1883) II. 28 The fancy 
price which a peculiar turn of mind Jed me to put on my 
liberty. 2848 t. R. Bartlett Americanistns 132 Fancy 
Stocks. A species of stocks which are bought and sold to a 
great extent in New "York. .Nearly all the fluctuations in 
their prices are artificial. 2874 Micklethwaite Mod. 
Par. Chut'ches 312 They will give a fancy price for a wwk 
by a Leighton. 2874 R. TyRwiiiTT Sketch. Club 197 To 
take a moor at a fancy rent. 2888 T. E. Holland m Ttmes 
38 Aug. 8/4 The bombardment of an unfortified town.. for 
the purpose of enforcing a fancy contribution or ransom. 

c. Of an animal or bird ; Of a kind bred for the 
development of particular ‘points* or qualities. 
Also in Fancy farm : an experimental farm. 

i8to sporting Mag. XXXVI. 10 A great many sorts of 
fancy-pigeons. 3818 Scass Hrt. Midi, xlii, To 


0 superintend his fancy-iarm in xiumDariouiuuc. 
lyhew Lend. Labour IL 54 A dog recommended byju 
luty, or any peculiarity, .is a ‘fancy ' animal. xSSoOrt/HJ- 
'gh Times 20 Feb. in H. W. Line. Gloss^ What ^rt 
log was it?'.. ‘A fancy dog’. 1881 J. C. 

Xeons Introd., Fancy pigeons from the lofts of well-kno 

d. Fancy franchise : one based on an arbitrarily 
'ermined qualification (see quot. 1868 ). 

168 Chambers' Encycl. X. 695/2 The 

mdoned, and its abandonment involved n 

icy’ franchises..they proposed to ij-encesl 

3 paid L I annually in direct t^es fnot luclud ^ * 

1 belonged to certain of the belter 1889 

vho had Iso in a savings-bank or m the funds 

hlet 21 Dec. 082 Fancy franchises were also abandonca. 



PAIR’D, 


PAKCY.. 

fancy (sd. 3), as fancy picture, piece, - portrait, 
sketch. 

1800 Mar. Ejxseworth Belinda (1832) II. 2 This picture 
is not a fancy-piece. ^i8ii Fuseli Lcct. Art iv. (1848) 
437 The Phantasis of the ancients. .modern art.. in wliat ' 
is called Fancy-pictures, has. .debased. 1844 Whittier 
T^oo Processions Prose Wks. 1889 III. 116 The carica- 
ture of our ‘general sympathizers’. .is by no means 
a fancy sketch. 1870 Emerson Soc. <5* Solit.,Art. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 20 In sculpture, did ever anybody call the 
Apollo a fancy piece? 1873 Rogers Orig. Bible i. (1875) 
36 We. .look at this wonderful character as a fancy portrait. 

Fancy (fe'nsi), v. Also a. 6 fancie, 6-7 
fansie, 8 fansy. 6-7 phancie, -cy, (6 ph-ansie). 
[f. prec. sb. Cf. the older Fantasy v."] 

1. With reference to mental conception. 

1 . irans. To frame in fancy; to portray in the 
ihind ; to picture to oneself ; to conceive, imagine. 
Also (with notion of Fancy sb. 3), to suppose one- 
self to perceive. 

1646 SirT. Bnow’NE/’jtfrAf. Ep. iv. xii. 215 Severall nations 
and ages do fancy unto themselves different years of 
danger. «x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. no It [Berk- 
shire] may be fancied in a form like a lute. 17x3 Swift 
Cadenns Vanessa, She fancies musick in his tongue. 
1748 Hartley 'Observ. Rian. i. iii. 327 Fansying to our- 
selves a confused Heap of Things, yunius Lett. xx. 

97 The author is, .at liberty to fancy cases, and make. .com- 
parisons. x86o Thackeray Pour Georges i. (1862) 31, 

I fancy a considerable shrewdness, .in his ways. 

absol. c Locke Cond. Underst. § 31 If all our Search 
has yet reach’d no farther than simile, .we rather fancie 
than know. 

b, with simple complement, or to be : To imagine 
(a person, oneself, a thing) to be (so and so). 

xddz Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iv. § 6 Some have fancyed 
the earth to bee as one great animal. 1696 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy. Levant 61, 1 fansi'd my sejf restor’d from Death to 
Life. 1728 Young Love Fame Hi. Wks. (1757) 109 What 
most we wish, with ease we fansy near. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Vanderput ^ S. i. 11 Learning to fancy himself better than 
he is. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxvi. 218, I could have 
fancied it a walrus. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 64 He 
fancies himself not in the senate, but on the bench, 
f c. with inf. as obj. Obs. 

17*6 J. M. tr. Tragic, Hist. Che^>. de Vaudray 157 He, 
at last, fancy’d to have found the Mystery of it. 1754 A. 
MuRrHY Gray's Inn yournaH's^%^) II. X94 No. 83, I fancied 
to myself to see my amiable Country-women engaged in a 
deep Debate. 

d. with obJ. and inf or object clause. Also, 
+ To represent imaginatively. 

XSSI Bp. Gardiner ExpUe. true Cath. Fayih 137 Fansinge 
that os one waue in the water thrusteth away an other, so 
doth one fourme an other. 1630 R. yohusotis Kingd, <5* 
Conimxv. 64 The figure of Europe is fancied to resemble a 
Queene. 1638 Baker tr. Balzads Lett. II. 64 Imploy- 
ments, in which 2 fancy in my minde, we may spend our 
time. 1654 tr, Scudery’s Curia Pclitite s A device, .which 
fansied me to passe beyond Hercules's Pillars, a X682 Sir 
T. Brownr Tracls{i$%i)io'j He is aptly phancied even still 
revengefully to pursue his hated Wife. X79X Mrs. Had- 
CLiPFE AV;//. Forest x. She almost fancied .she heard voices 
swell in the storm. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889I I. 7 We 
read Bingham, and fancy we are studying ecclesiastical 
history. 

e. In colloq. use often in the imperative as an 
exclamation of surprise. Also absol, 

X834 Medwin Angler in Wales 1. 159 Fancy me boxed up 
in the narrowyehicle. 1850 Lang Wand. Ituiia 13 Fancy 
we three meeting again in the Himalaya mountains ! x86x 
Thackeray Round. Papers, On being/ound out rzd Fancy 
all the boys in all the school being whipped. 1881 Grant 
White Eng. Without 4- Within xvi. 388 Fancy, now ! [in 
England] a very common expression of surprise. 

tf. To fancy out', to represent by an image; 
to exemplify. Obs. rare. 

s66^ Sturmy Mariner's Ring. vi. 105 The two later 
Motions are fancied out unto us, by a Man turning a Crane- 
Wheel, or Grind-stone 365 times round, while a Worm., 
creeps once round the contrary way. 

2 . To believe without being able to prove; to 
have an idea that. Frequently in / fancy \ I rather 
think. 

1672 Sir C Lyttelton in Ilaiion Corr. (1878)99 , 1 phancy 
the Dukes match wth y> Archduchesse is a little dulld. 
X790 T. Jefferson /Kr/V.(i8s9) HI. 162 This day, I fancy, 
will determine whether we are to be removed to Philadel- 
phia or not. 1825 Coboett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 33 The 
estate is, I fanc>’, theirs yet. 1883 F. M. Pcard Couirad. 
.will. We fancy she is engaged to a Mr. Atherton. 

3 . To liken (a thing) in fancy fto; to transform 
(it) into. rare. 

1646 Buck Rich. III. Dcd., I fancy them to our shad- 
dowes. x8or Southey Thalaba iv. ix, Hast thou never, 
in the twilight, fancied Familiar object into some strange 
shape? i8W_ 1 x>well Witchcraft Prose Wks. 1890 II. 356 
The first child that ever bestrode his father’s staff, and 
fancied it intoa courser. 

+ 4 . To nirange in or according to fancy, or 
with artistic taste ; to contrive, devise, design, plan. 

X624 Massinger Part. Loz'e iv. ii, Something I must 
fancy, to dissuade him From doing sudden violence on 
himself. 1635^ Swan Spec. RI.^ v. § 2 (164?) 136 They 
[painters] fashion divcrsly according to their skill in phancy- 
»ng the laying of thcircolour.s. 26^5 Sir T. Herbert T'nrr. 
(1677) 145 The figure ofa Horse preparing to defend himself 
against a Lion ; Init so rarely fancied as gains the Sculptor 
praise. 17x6 Lsnv M. \V. Montague Lett. (1763) I. vii. 32 
Furniture . . so well fancied and fitted up. a 1759 Goldsm. 
The Bee No. 2 On Dress, Clothes . . fancied by the artist 
who dresses the three battalions of Guards. X759 B. Martin 
Hist. Eng, I. 298 Hie mourning Pallases at the Base 
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of it [a martial Figure] are both well fansied and well^ 
adapted. 

' t6. To allot or ascribe in fancy, Obs. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Orditiary iv. ii, I fancy’d you a 
beating. 1646 Sir T. Brow'ne Pseud. Ep. i. vi. 23 To fancy 
wings unto Dmdalus. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. 
Ivi. (1739) 103 Fame hath fancied him that Title. 

6. To have a good conceit of, plume oneself upon 
(oneself, one’s own actions or qualities), colloq. 

1866 Daily Tel. 20 Jan. 8/r He ogles, he ‘ fancies himself’. 
t886 H. Conway Living or Dead viii, I was conceited and 
fancied my game at whist. 

II. With reference .to fondness or liking. 

1 7 . a. To be to the fancy of ; to please, b. To 
attach by * fancy ’ or liking to. Obs. rare. 

X566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1890) III. 431 The sauourous 
fruict. .fansied the sensuall taste of Adams Wyfe. ^£■1590 
Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 17 Fast fancied to the Keepers 
bonny Lasse. 

8. To take a fancy to ; to entertain a liking for ; 
to be pleased with ; to like. a. with obj. a person. 
(In early use often = to be or fall in love with.) 

*545 Udall, etc. Erasin. Par. Luke i. 54 The people of 
Israel, .as a people more derely beloued and fansyed. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 225 She went as simply as she might, 
to thentent that the king should not phansie her. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr, ii. i. 12, I neuer yet beheld that special! 
face, Which I could fancie, more then any other. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World 1. 1. § 8. 199 Ninus . . fancied her so 
strongly, as, (neglecting all Princely respects) he took her 
from her husband. 1663-4 Dryden Rival Ladies i. ii, I do 
not think she fancies much the man. 1838 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 95 Carlyle breakfasted withMoore. .and fancied him. 

absol. 1588 Greene Perimedes 53 Sheepheards can fancie, 
but they cannot saye. x6ot Shaks. Txoel. N. ii. v.^ 29 
Should shee fancie, it should bee one of my compleotion. 
1713 Swift Cadenns <5* Vanessa, Five thousand guineas 
in her purse J The doctor might have fancy’d worse, 
b. with obf a thing ; also f with inf. as obj. 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Rian in Hum. i. i. Not to spend 
Your coyne on euery bable, that you phansie. ^ 1644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 39 Burning.. what they fansied not.^ 1669 
A. Browne Ars Piet. App. (1675) 24 One phansies..to 
draw Pictures by the Life. 1727 Pope, &c. Art of Sinking 
119 Throw all the adventures you fancy into one tale. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xx, Miss Ophelia was 
uneasy that Eva should fancy Topsy’s society so much. 
RIod. The patient may eat anything that he fancies. 

III. 9 . To breed (animals or birds) ; to grow 
(plants) so as to develop in them conventional 
‘ points ’ of beauty. Also, simply to breed. 

X85X Mayhew Labour!. 25 Pigeons are ‘fancied’ 
to a large extent* 2876 [see Fancying vbl. f/i.]. 

Hence Fa’ncying vbl, sb., the action of the verb 
in various senses ; also concr, something that one 
fancies. 

1662 Petty Taxes 6 Civil wars are.. caused by peoples 
fansying that [etc.], a 2729 S. Clarke Ser/n. 1. (1738) xl. 252 
A childish, .imagination, that God is pleas’d with their .. 
fansying that they believe they know not what. 2758 
Franklin Let. Wks. 2887 III. 8 Another of my fancyings. . 
a pair of silk blankets, a 2839 Praed Poems (2864) II. 284 
The fancyings of fancy costumes. 1876 Encycl, Brit. IV. 
249/2 ‘Fancying’ is not governed by rules identical with 
those which regulate breeding for economic purposes.- 
Aihenxnvi 16 Nov. (567/3 The excellent fancying of 
the little ‘ genteel * colony in Bankside. 

Fancy dress, sb. 

1 . A costume arranged according to the wearer’s 
fancy, usually representing some fictitious or his- 
torical character. Also atirib. in fancy dress ball. 

2770 Mad. P’Arblay Early Diary 10 Jan., I was soon 
found out by Miss Lalause, wlio. .had on a fancy dress., 
much in the style of mine. ^1x831 Macaulay .5* 

(2883) I. 225 ‘The fancy-dresses were worn almost exclu- 
sively by the young ladies. 

2 . A dress with ornamental trimming. 

1826 Disraeli Viz’. Grey i. j. His curly locks, and his 
fancy dress. 

Fancy dress, V. rare—^, trans. To array or 
clothe in a fancy dress. 

1878 RIasque Poets 226 Nothing can exceed a woman's 
tact In fan^-dressing both herself and fact. 

Hence Pancy dressed ppl, a., Fancy dressing 
vbl. sb. 

1837 Dickzss PicXno. xv. Never was such ingenious postur- 
ing, as his fancy-dressed friends exhibited. x^^8 Thackeray 
Van. Pair Hi, Pitt Crawley. .reprobated in strong terms 
the habit of play acting and fancy dressing. 

Fancye’tte. nonce-ivd. A little fancy. 
a 1834 Coleridge Rlarginalia in Blackzv. RIag. CXXXI. 
(1882) Jan., 125 fl'wo Fancyettes.as Coleridge names them, 
at the end of a volume of Fichte]. 

Fancy man. a. A man who is fancied; a 
sweetheart, b. pi, = The fancy Fancy sb. 1 1 b). 

c. slan^, A man who lives upon the earnings of a 
prostitute. 

a. 2835 Marry AT yae. Faithf. xliii, One day the sergeant 
U’as the fancy man, and the next day it was 'Pom. 2847-78 
Halliwell s. V. Fancy, A sweetheart is still called a fancy- 
man. 

b- 2847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xiv, (1857! 247, 1 should 
have -succeeded in astonishing the * fancy-men 2870 Emer- 
son Soc, 4- Solie. X. 223 Fancy-men, patrons of the cock-pit 
and the ring, 

C. 2822 P. Egan Tom ff yeryygz Although One of the 
Fancy, he was not a fanc:>’*man. 2852 Maymf.w Loud. 
Labour I. 278 The women of the town buy of me., for them- 
selves and their fanc>' men. 2890 Spectator 6 Dec. 

They will bear from the * fanc>’-man ’ any usage, however 
brutal. 


Fa’licy work. Ornamental, as opposed to 
plain, work, esp. in needlework, crochet, knitting, 
or the like ; rarely, a piece of such work. 

2842 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 92 Their dome.stjc 
manufactures are chiefly, .fancy works, executed with tlie 
split leaves of the fan-palm. x866 Mrs. Gaskell IV/zys 
4* Date. xiv. (2867) 142 You don’t do fancy-work 1 

b. slan^. In . phrase ‘ To take in fancy luork : 
to be addicted to secret prostitution ’ (Farmer). 

+ Fand, fond, sb. Obs. [f. next vb.] a. The 
action of trying ; trial, proof, experience, b. The 
state of being tried ; a trial, a temptation. 

a. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 336 Of fiis fruit wile ic hauen fond. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4333 (Cott.) Sco broght him [Joseph] to 
J>e fand. Ibid. 24364 (Colt.) Hard faand I J>ar-of fand. 

b. a 2300 Cursor RI. 25175 (Cott.» l>at thoru ouer cuming 
o J?at faand He mai Jtc mede haf ai lastfand]. 2452 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) H. 230 Yef the commyns of Englonde Helpe 
the kynge in his fonde. 

+ Fand, fond, Ohs. Forms : a. 1 fandian, 
-igan, 2-3 fandien, 2-4 fondien, 3-5 fond(e(n, 
south, dial, vonden, -ien, (3feonden), 3-4faand, 
(faunde), 4-5 fand(e, . 5 V. iaynd, 4-5 found{e, 
(5 foond, fowiid(e). fi. i 3efan-, ^efondian, 
3i(y)vondeu, ifonden. [OK. fandian, ^efandian 
— Otus.fandia, OS. fandbn to tempt, visit (Du. 
vanden to visit a woman after her confinement), 
OYlO.fantdn to visit (the xsvo^.O.fahndcn, to raise 
hue and cry, is commonly believed to be identical 
in spite of unsolved phonetic difficulties). 

The pa- t. and pa, pple. occas. appear in contracted forms 
fond (16th zi),fonte (14th c.).] 

1 . trans. To put to the proof, try, test (a person 
or thing) ; to make trial of (one’s strength, skill) ; 
to taste (food, etc.) ; in early use with gen. 

c 893 K. ^Elfred Oros. 1. x\\. | 4 pset hsm weorce nanum 
men ser ne gerise bet to fandlanne h^nne ba:m wyrhtan 
j)e hit worhte. c xooo Ags. Gosp. ^lark viii. 12 And 
ferdon 3a pharisei. .and his fandedon. CX205 Lay. 25B42 
pat he fehten mihte and fondien [^2275 fondle] hine seolue. 
Ibid. 30092 Heore maines h^o uondeden wel ueole siSen. 
c 2230 Hali Rleid. 29 To fonde be hweSer Jju beo treowe. 
a 2300 Cursor RI. 2902 (Cott.) Mani man. .bam-self can 
nober faand \G0tt. fonde] ne feil. x-^o-qo Alisnnnder 107 
Now fares Philip be free too fonden his myght. ^2375 
Barbour Bruce w. 6x 8, I wilL.se quhat fors that that can 
faynd, ?«i4oo RIorte Arth. 3372 Fonde of the fyncste, 
thow freliche byerne. <x 2400-50 Alexander 681 Quod 
Ale.vander to bis athill as he his arte fandis. c 2460 Totv/u^ 
ley RIyst. 36 My servand I will found and frast. 

absol. a 2300 Cursor M. 543 pe erth [gxs man] be tast, to 
fele and fnand. 

b. With sentence as obj . : To prove, try to find 
out, see. 

a 2000 Runic Poem 25 (Cr.) Garsecs fandaS, hwaScr ac 
haebbe asSele treowe. a xooo Csedmon's Gen. 24x0 (Gr.) 
Ic wille fandigan nu. .hwaet ba men don. C22o5 Lay. ^49 
Ic wille fondien whulcbere beo mi beste freond. c 2250 Gen. 
4’ Ex. 5946 Ic sal fonden and sen Quat tiding so it cam on 
5e nijt. r23oo HaT'razv, Hell 68 Forte.. fonden how we 
leyen here. . c 2440 York Myst. xx. 264, 1 schall thynkc on 
am wele To ffonde what is folowand. 

C. To examine, scan* 

23 . . Pearl xv. (Gollancz) Her figure fyn quen I had 
fonle, 

d. To Hempt’, ‘prove* (God). In early use 
const, gen, after OE. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 93 Hwi iwcarS hinc swa b^t 3k dur- 
sten fondian_ godes. £2x300 E: E. Psalter cv[{]. 14 pni 
fancied God in drines. 2375 Barbour Bruce x'li. 364 Tnai 
f^md god all too gretumly. 

2 . To endeavour to lead into evil ; to tempt. 

c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 67 He fondede god solf mid his 
wrenene. rxaooORMiN 5945 He burrh pe labe gast Wass 
sibbenn fandedd brilBess. c 2275 Passion 28 in O. E. Rlisc. 
(1872) 38 For to beon yuonded of sathanas ben olde. 2340 
Ayenb. 15 Zuo heb be dyeuel diuerse maneres. . to uondi be 
uolk. <^*375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Andreas 267 Scho me 
fandyt besily To syne with hyr in Hchorj’. 2393 Lancl. 
P. PI. C. XV. 120 In whicbe flood be feend fondeb man. 

b. In good or neutral sense : To try to induce 
(to do something). 

c 1425 Wy.ntoun Cron. vi. xviii. 276 He hym fandyde.. 
of Scotland to tak be crowne. 

3 . a. To have experience of, deal ■with (a per- 
son) ; to have (carnal) acquaintance with. b. To 
make experiment with (a thing) ; to prove, try. 
c. absol. To have experience (of something im- 
plied). 

a 227s Cott. Horn. 239 God burh his mucele roilce ne letes 
us nefer fandie. ci^oo Trin. Coil. Horn. 224 Hnddc he 
fonded sumc siunde, he wolde seggen oSer. c 2320 Sir 
Tristr. 860 5ongHng.. Foies thou wendest to fand. 
a 2330 Roland <5- V. 470 So hard lie was to fond. 2340-70 
Alisaunder 740 Hee.. fonded hur fleshlych or hcc fare 
wolde. cxi^ro Pallad.cn Husb. i. 2137 But mallhcs colde 
in other crafte thou founde. Ibid. iii. 551 Caniietes nowc 
with craftes may be fande. c 2450 Rlirour Saluaciouu 741 
Marie fande first the avowe of gloriousc maydenhede. 

4 . To enquire; to seek, look for; to enquire 
into (a matter) ; to search (a place), explore (a 
track). Also const, of, to enquire about, hence, to 
care for. 

a x2*s Auer. R. 104 Of smcllcs. ,ne uond ich nout much- 
clcs. £‘1340 Cursor RI. 6442 ('IVin.) pis illc folk was 
wanloun to fonde Jmt moyscs baddc vndir hondc. Ibid. 
10S40 (I'rin.) pis aungel sende be trinite. .Nazareth b® *oun 
to fond, a 2400-2450 Alexander 4871 pat b^^n fonde all |»e 
Hole fifienc dayts. c 2420 C/non, Vi/od, 640 pey . . vondeden ' 
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\>* place, and made hit ryde Tyll_ [etc.]* ^ *4^5 Wvntoun 
Cron. VII. ix. 369 J>ai fayndyd of )>is }>e kyngis wille. 
b. adsoi. To ask. 

1340-70 A/isaundcr 1054 Leeue fader.. fonde I, mee tell 
The sterre J»at yee staren on slicketh it in heuin. 

5 . To attempt, try. Const, io with ittf. 

(t X22S St. Marker. 10 pene acursede gast Jja;t feondeS to 
fordo me. 1297 R. Glouc.{i724) 455 5e stallewardes kny3te.':, 
j)at..f>es kyng vondeh bryng^ to no^te. c 1300 Cu 7 -sor M. 
21224 (Cott.) Klani oijjermen in strijf Fanded for to folu his 
lijf. X37S Barbour Bruce 1. 42 The barnage. .fayndyt fast 
To chej^s a king. 1387 Trevisa Hig^den (Rolls) Vll. 7 
Elsynus bisshop of 'Wynchestre. .fondede to have he see. 
^■1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1750 Let vs fande som helpe 
to gett. X494 Fabyan Chrou. vit. 304 He fondyd to put y* 
prerogatyue. .from y munkys. XS90 Spenser F. Q. in. vii. 
26 For in the sea to drowne herselfe she fond. Rather then 
of the tyrant to be caught. 

absot. ^1340 Ga 7 v. Gr. Knl. 565 What may men do 
botFondeV* 

b. To busy oneself; 

c X3SO Will. Palerne 1682 In kechene. .am crafti men 
. -hat fast fonden alday to flen wilde bestes. 

6. To attempt, undertake (a deed). Also with 
sentence as ohj.x To take care, see (that). 

Beazuulf 2454 ponne .se an hafaS purh deaSes nyd dasda 
jefondad. <1x300 Behet 676 He wende him.. into the see 
passage forto fonde. X307 Elegy Kdtv, /. v, Thou hevedest 
sunne, That thou the counsail woldest fonde, To latte the 
wile of kyng Edward I'o wend to the holy londe. ?<z 2400 
Morte A rtlu 656 Ffaunde my fforestex be firythede. c X400 
Melayttc 1401 Thou faj'Ies of that thou fande. a 1440 Sir 
Degrai. 120 He was in the holy lond, Cede of armes for 
to frond. <1 1455 Holland Houlate xlvii, 5^ipe, thocht 
h^ong was, to faynd his oflens. 

7 . To acquit oneself (well) ; also with refl. pron. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1273 Thai had. .fayndyt thaim 

rycht weill. /bid. x. 1026 A. .knycht. .fayndyt weill amang 
his cnemys keyn; 

8. To so, proceed; alsowithrefi.pron. = FouNDzi.l 

/J1340 Ciirsor M. 12978 (Cott.) Aponpe heist fell he faand. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2671 pan fandis he furth in-to pe 
fild. c X440 York Myst. xviii. 149 Fande fnrthe faste 
for to flee, e 1650 SirLaffibezoell 517 in Furniv, Percy Polio 
I. 160 A softly pace her palfray fanA 
rand, obs. pa. t. of Find. 

Faudaug (fendie*!]) dial. [See next]. See quot. 
1876 Robinson Whitby Gloxs. (E. D. S.), Fandangs. .the 
fanciful adornments in personal attire, trinkets. 

Hence randa’ngons a. Pompous, showy. 

*797 Mrs, A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 277 
A parcel of no»5en.se about jukes and lord.s, and them sort 
of fandangus trumpery. * 

Fandangle (fa’ndtc’ng’l). coUoq. [An arbitrary 
formation ; perh. suggested by next.] Fantastic 
ornament ; nonsense, tomfoolery. 

1880 World 0/ Cant xxiv. iq6 A girl is .sure to keep up 
some of the old fandangle of her mother. 1887 ^Essorp 
Arca/fyv:ii. 232 A solo mth no end of shakes and trills and 
fandangles. 

Fandango (faendm-nga'). [a. Sp. fandango ; 
alleged to be of negro origin.] 

1 . A lively dance in { time, very popular in Spain 
and Spanish America. 

X7. . Eliz. Carter Zett. (i8o8) 138 You are twirled round 
in the Jandan^o oi the world. 1774 Mad, D’Arulay Early 
Diary (11891 1. 286 Upon my word, the fandango, like the 
allemande, requires sentiment, to dance it well. 1812 S. 
Rogers Voy. Columbus 146 With gipsy maid Dancing 
Fandangos in the chestnut .shade. 1863 Ouida I/cid in 
Botidage (1870) 56 Scores of Castillian girls I have seen 
doing the fandango. 

b. Mtts. A tune to which the fandango is danced. 
1800 H. Wells Constaniia Neville (ed. 2) I. 258 Spanish 
ladies, with guittars. .who never had read of a fandango. 
1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. Iviii, The music com- 
mences. It is a merry air — a fandango. x866 Engfx Nat. 
Mtfs. i. 10 Gluck adopted in his ballet 'Don Juan' a well- 
known Spanish fandango. 

2 . A social assembly for dancing, a ball, 

• In i8th c. common in English use; now only U.S.^ or 
with reference to foreign countries. 

1760-72 tr. Juan UlloiCs Yoy. (ed. 3) I. 39 One of the 
most favourite amusements of the natives here, is a ball, 
or Fandango. 1766 C. Anstev Bath Guide xiii. 14 She 
loves an Assembly, Fandango, or Rout. 1785 Cowper 
Faithful Bird 33 Satisfied witli noise, Fandango, ball, and 
rout 1 T854 Bartlett Mex. Boundary 1. xviii. 429 A per- 
petual fandango was thus kept up day and night. 

3. = Fandangle, rare. 

1856 Miss Molock Halifax x. (1859) 109 No fripperies or 
fandangos of any sort. 

4 . z^sfatidangO'bird. 

1871 J. F. Hamilton in Ibis ^05 The natives (of Brazil] 
call them Fandango birds, and say that they are in the 
habit of performing a dance. 

Fanda’ngo, v. nonce-iod. To dance a fandango. 
1834 Beckford //<t^ II. 364 Thirteen or fourteen couples 
started, .and fandangoed away. 

t Fa-nder, fo-nder. Oh. [f.F.vKDw. + -Eiii.] 

A tempter. 

CX340 Cursor M. 25360 (Cotton Galba) Fals fanders [we] 
here hauc thrin. 1340 Ayenb. 116 pe dyeuel is Jje uondere. 

i' Pa'nding, fo'nding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Fand 

V. + -ING 1.'] 

1 . The action of trying, a. A testing or putting 
to the proof; a trial. 

<x 1300 Cursor M. 7231 (Gott.) Ofte in fianding men findes 
sua [etc.]. 2x400 Cojnclyn J47, 1 ne did it noght bro'^cr 
hut for a fondyng. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 2493 And send him 
fandvmgs many ma. 14. . J/iesii 20 in Furniv. Ballads front 
MSS. 1, 320 Brettyng of beties & fondyng' of foies. 
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b4 A trying to do or find out something; an 
attempt, experiment. 

a xooo CxdjnotCs Gen. 1452 (Gr.) He. -of earce forlet.. 
haswe culufran on fandunga. <1x300 Cursor M. 17756 
(Cott.) All bair funding was for no^it. 2x340 Ibid. 23776 
(Fairf.) Wip-outen am fonding of fli^t. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce iv. 6gi That, .maks fanding C)ff things to cum to haiff 
knawing. 

, 2 . Temptation. 

, 2x000 jElfric tnterr. Sigexvulji (Mac Lean) Ixi.x, He 
wyle jfxt hi beon )>e • sef>ungenran on fandunge. 

2 XX75 Lamb. Horn. 69 pet ure leue beo ure sceld a^ein 
fondes fondunge. <21300 Cursor M. 25111 (Cott.) Lede pou 
ys in na fanding. <1x340 Hampolc Psalter xvii. 32 In 
i sail be outreft fr.T fand3’nge. 1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xiv. 
298 pe fyfie is. .a frende in alle fondynges. 1426 Audelay 
Poems er Fore one fonding of the fynd fulfyl j'our forward. 
1496 Dives ^ Paup. IW. de W.) x. iii. 374/x The fende.. 
stange. .Adam, .with his wycked fondjmge. 

3 . ? A tempting of Providence. Cf. Fand v. i d. 
1375 Barbour Bruce iti. 289 For-owt fayntice or yheit 
faynding, 

tFane, sb.^ Obs. Also 5 fayne, 5-6 phane, 7 
faine ; and see Vane. [Common Tent. : OE. 
faua wk. masc.=OFris.^t«tt, OS. and OHG../hNd 
(Ger._/«//?ttf), Goth, fana^ OM. {gilnn^) fani (Da. 
fane^ Sw.Jdfsa; the jiiodJcel. Jdftif 'buoyant, 
high-flying person is unconnected).] 

1 . A flag, banner, pennant. 

<t xooo Bocth. Metra i. lo Fana hwcarfode scir on sceafte. 
2x325 Coer de L. They trumpyd ar.d her baners dis- 
playe Off sylk, sendel, and many a fane. 1459 Test. Ebor. 
ti. (Surlees)227 A grete salte salar gtite with b.Tnars and fanes. 
1503 Hawes £.r<w///. F/V/, iii. 31 The towres. .With fanes 
wauerynge in the wynde. 1671 R. Bohun Disc. Wind 72 
The Fanes of ships. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5051/3 Ensigns, 
Jacks, Pendants and Fanes. x8o6 Naval Chron. XV. 194 
On the fane of her fore-mast, Is the date. 

2. A weathercock. See Vane. 

21386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 940 O stormy poeple .. ever 
untrewe. .and chaungyng as a fane. 1483 CatJu Angl. 122 
AFayneofaschipe.-ubiawedercoke. 2x5x0 BARCLAY<^J/<>n 
Gd. Manners (1570) B iv, Varying as fanes erect vnto the 
winde. ? X63S Glapthorne Laxly Mother iff. i- in Bullen 
O. PI. (1883) II. 142 Light faines erected on the tops Of 
lofty structures. 1773 J. Noorthoucic Hist. London 6 ix 
The turret, .from its top rises a ball that supports the fane. 

Fane jA- /oh. Also 7 fawne, 5-7 

phane. [ad, "L./atMtin temple.] A temple. 

14.. Lydg. Lyfe of our Z<i<^»'2(Caxton) H j, To haue 
answer. .How long this fane ry.Tl of asyse . , sholde Inst. 
1430 — Chron. Troy ii. xiit, In this phane . . they knele. 
1563-87 Fo.ye a. fy M. (1596)107/1 The idolatrous tem- 
ples and phanes. 1637 Hcvwood Z>/<i/. iv. 62 The phane 
Where the two brothers deify*drcm.Tin, 1727-46 Thomso.n 
Summer 769 Where palaces, and fanes, ijnd villas rise. 
2814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv.x. To old Iona's holy fane. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem, Ivi, Man, her last work., built him 
fanes of fruitless prayer. 

trattsf.zeadfig. <1x6x8 Sylvester /);<. 5<tr/<w, Panarctus 
656 Long live the Story Of Valiant Princes in the Fane of 
Glorj^. <rx839 Pracd <1864^ II. 54 The fane where 
Fashion dwells, ‘Lyce’s Academy for Belles’. 

Hence tFaned ///. a. [-i-^ED^], having a fane; 
enshrined. 

1633 Ford Love'sSaer. n.ii, Such..as might well become 
The shrine of some fan'd Venus. 

Fane (l2*n), sb,^ Obs. (See quot?.) 

2 xooo Sax. Leeehd. H. 138 Drenc wij> feondseocum men, 
of clricbellan to drincanne. .fane, finullctc.]. 1597 Gcraude 
Herbal Supp. to Gen. Table, Fane^ white Flower deluce. 
1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Fanc..?-oxv\^ while- 
flowered Iris, but wc cannot determine the species. 

Fane ( 1 ^‘n), sb.^ Sc. [Cf. Sw. fan the devil.] 
An elf, a fairy. 

x8o6 Train /’rt'f. Reveries^ Witch liwerncss 100 Ka(e was 
haunted wp a fane. Ibid, 27 Every fane, .in thy breast. 

Fane, Sc. f. of Fain, Feign. 

Fane, obs. f, of Fan sh. 

Fane, Sc. pa, t. of Fine v. to finish. 

Faneer, obs. f, of Veneeu, 

II Fanega (fanrga). Also 7 hanega. [Sp. 
fanega, also hanegai] 

1 . A Spanish measure of quantity, usually equal 
to a bushel or a bushel and a half, 

XS02 Arnold Chron. 158 He promy.sed him of whete and 
harly xxv. fanegas. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leds Africa n. 372 
Everie Hanega of come that is ground in Fez, 1760-72 
tr. Juan (f UllocCs Voy. (ed. 3) II. 285 The fanega costs . 
here only ten or twelve rials, or two dollars. 1850 B. Tay- 
lor Eldorado vii. (1862) 65 We purchased half a fanega — a 
little more than a bushel — of wheat, for $5. 

2 . A measure for land. 

• 1852 Tif. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. xv. 478 In this 
country five thousand three hundred coffee-trees are gener- 
ally planted in a fanega of ground. 

F8*ll-fa»Xl (fe'nfce’n). [Formed by repeating the 
first syllable of Fanny.] A pet dog. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 169 The noble now upon his fan- 
fan spends Revenues large ; her puppies are his friends. 
F fl.Tifa.r a.fle (fcenl5r2*'d). rare. [f. next + -ade.] 

= Fanfare. 

1883 R. Brown in Fortn. Rev.r Sept. 386 Ushered into 
the world with n louder fanfarade of literary trumpeters. 
2884 Blackmore Hist. SirF. UPmore I. 319 The infectious 
fanfarade of the great Rogue’s March. 

11 Fanfare (fonfe^u, faufar). Also 6 famphar, 

7 erroneously farfara. [Fr. fanfare perhaps | 
an echoic word.] A flourish, call, or short tune, ^ 
sounded by trumpets, bugles, or hunting-horns. I 


1769 Grassineau il/wj. Diet. App. 20 (T.) Fanfare, [is] a 
sort of military air or flourish . . performed by trumpets, and 
imitated by other instruments. 1816 Scott Old Mort. .\i, 
Amid the fanfare of the trumpets. 1863 Loncf. Falc. 
Federigo 221 Fanfares by aerial trumpets blown. 2887 Grove 
Diet. Mils. IV, 470 They Ihorns] were used . . for playing 
merry fanfares.. when the huntsmen .. returned home, 
b. Iransf o.ndfg. 

a x6oS Montgomerie Welcome Ld. Semple 40 My trorapet, 
to, sail sound The famphar of thy fame. 2628 Le < 3 rys tr. 
Barclay's Argenis 159 The farfaras of Drummes and 
Trumpets.^ 2676 Temple Lei. to AV«c Wks. 1731 II. 425 
After all his Fanfares about a separate Peace. 2878 L. W. 
M. Lockhart is Thine II. xxiv. 130 The harsh fan- 
fares of forced laughter. 

Hence Fa*nfhre v. intr., to sound a fanfare. 
i860 Russell Diary India II. 237 As we moved the 
Trumpets fanfared the Drums rattled. 

II Fanfaron (fie*nfar/jn), sb. (a.). Also 7 fan- 
farooue, -rrone, 8 -ran, 9 -roon. [F. fanfaron^ 
f. fanfare.'] 

1 , A blusterer, boaster, braggart. 

2622 Mabde tr, Ateman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 62 They 
should not play the F.anfarrones. 1694 R. L’Estrance 
Fables 137 There are fanfarons in the tryals of wit loo, as 
well as in feats of Arms. 1754 H, Wai-pole Lett. H. Mann 
(1834)111 cclviii. 78 An excellent fanfaron, a Major Wash- 
ington. i86r Sala Dutch Piet. xix. 297, 1 . .always set him 
down as a vapouring fanfaroon. 

b. Const, of One who makes a parade ^some- 
I thing ; n trumpeter of. 

1857 Fonblanque Life Lab. (1874) 273 He is a little 
fanfaron of his virtues. xWo McCarthy ()w/< Times 1. ii. 
27 He became the fanfaron of vices which he never had. 

C. altrib. or adj. Braggart, boastful. 

1670-98 Lassels roy. Italy I. Pref., He must not follow 
them in all their Phantastical and fanfaron clothings. 17x6 
M. D.avies Athen. Brit. iii. Diss. upon Pallas Anglic. 21 
These Fanfaran or Thrasonick Romi'ts. 2831 Soc. Life 
Fug. d* France ii. 74 Blood . . seems to have been a sort of 
fanfaron assassin. 

^2 . —Fanfare. 

2848 Lyttom Harold II. ix. ii. 298 Amidst a loud fan- 
faron of fifes and trumpets. 

Fanfaronade (ftemfar^n^kd, fanfaronad), sb. 
Also 9 fanfaronnade, -arronade. [ad. F. fan^ 
faronnade^ f. fanfaron. Cf. S^.fanfarronada^ 

1 . Boisterous or arrogant language, boastful as^ 
sertion, brag; ostentation; an instance of this. 

1652 Urquhart Wks. (1834) 217 The Gasconads of 
France, Kodomontads of Spain, Fanfaronads of Italy. 
<2x745 Swift Pref. Bp. Sarum's Intro. Wks. 1841 J. 
379 b, The bishop copied ibis proceeding from the fan- 
faronade of Monsieur Bouffleurs. 17B4 Bage Barham 
Dotuns II. 259 He damned her ingratitude? She, his fan- 
farronadc. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. 24 [It] 
diverted me , . by the fanfaronades that it contained. 28x4 
Scott Diary 24 Aug., He seems to. .act. .likea chief, with- 
out the fanfaronade of the character. 2865 Kingsley Aft'rwy, 
xii. (1866) 265 They outvied each other in impossible fan- 
/arronadcs, 

•ff 2. = Fanfare. 

iSxr Examiner 22 Oct. 652/2 The fanfarronade . . of the 
favourite Hussars. 1861 Dutton Cook P, Foster's D. i, 
So much by way of a fanfaronade before the showman pulls 
the strings. 

Hence Fa^nfarona’de v. intr., to bluster, 
swagger. Fa^nfarona’dlnG^ vbl, sb. and fpl. a. 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. viii. 58 With ceremonial 
evolution and manceuvre, with fanfaronadinc .. they made 
oath, .to stand faithfully by one another, /oftf. II. vi. viii. 
422 Fanfaronading emigrants. 2878 Bayne v. 
T57 His professed contempt for impossibility was useful only 
for fanfaronading purposes. 

Tanfarra’do. nouce-wd. =FANFAiiE. 

1824 Gklt Rotkelan III. 230 My arrival was announced 
to the ducal court with a great fanfarrado. 

+ Fa'ilfrelnclie, y. Obs. Also 7 fanferluche. 
[ad. F. fanfreliicher in same sense.] intr. To 
trifle ; to act wantonly. Also, io fanfrcluche it. 

2653 Urquhart /i<2^^/<i/t II. xxiii. They .. jumd and fan- 
freluched at every fields end, a 2693 Ibid. in. xxxi. 265 By 
dufling and fanferluching it., Thirty times a d.ny. 

Fanful (fic’nful). [f. Fan jA T- -FUL.] As much 
as a fan [Fan sb. i a] will contain. 

2806-7 A. Young (1813) I, no, 3 com fans- 

ful of cnaff each horse per week, at 6 d. per fanful. 

Fang] (fe9)i jA Also 7 pbang(e. \OF..fangy 
cogn. with OFris.^^w^ m., fang n., MHG. 
fang, vane m., repr. OTeut. *fango-, f. root of 
^fankan (see Fang z/.).] 

I. The act or fact of catching or seizing, 
fl. A capture, catch. Also a tight grasp, a 
grip. In fang with : in the embrace, under the 
protection of. (Cf. ON. t fang, in one’s a^s.) _ 
n 140^50 Alexander 1725 In fang with my faire godis. 
CX470 Henry Wallace xi. 1219 King Eduuard was O’cnt 
fayn off that fang. 2597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 41 Whome 
he once gettethe with full fange into his gripinge clowcnes 
he howldeth faster then cait the mowce. 2600 Sitaks. 
A.Y.L. II. i.6 The Icie phange And churlish chiding of 
the winters winde. . 

b. Sc. In phrase To lose the fang', 'lo miss one* 
aim, to lail in an attempt’ (Jam-X Also of a 
pump (see quot.). ..... 

1S2S Jamieson Suppl. I.s._v., A pump welt is said 
the fang when the water q--* • 

2. concr. That which 
game ; booty, plunder, 
in Sc, Laxu of a thief : 


lUUS me . 

is caught or taken ; captured 
spoils cxc. -SV.)- Hence, 
Caughi, taken with the fang. 
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xoi6 O. E. Chyon. (Laud MS.)» [Hi] fang woldon fon. a 1300 
Cursor M, 3728 (Colt.) Was ]>ou not at me right now, And 
fedd me wit pi fang i trau? Ibid. JS454(Colt.)(^en..Iudas 
J>us receiued had his fang, c 1340 ibid. 4801 (Fairf.) Quen 
50 fondyn haue jour fange. ^1609 Skene Re^. Maj. 71 
Gif ane man apprehends in his house ane theif, \Wth tne 
fang of the Ihift. ^ 17*8 Birgar Council Proceedings, The 
fangs (plunder) being found in his house, xjr^o Morrison 
Poems no Snap went the sheers, then in a wink, The fang 
was stow’d behind a bink. 

II. An instrument for catching or holding. 
i* 3 . A noose, trap. In Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 470 The Britis fled, and wes 
fane of that fang To leif the Romanis in the thickest thrang. 
1794 Piper of Peebles 277 The Laird was fairly in a fang, 
An’ naething for him now but hang. 

4 . A canine tooth ; a tusk. • In pi. applied gen. 
to the teeth of dogs, wolves, or other animals re- 
markable for strength of jaw. 

iSSS Eden Decades Theyr fanges ordogge teeth. 1613 
HEYwooD.S’rVr'rr^^tiii. 157 I’hese phangs shall gnaw vpon 
your cruded bones, a 1700 Dryden Ovid vm. 535 The fatal 
Fang drove deep Within his Thigh, ai-gji Gray 
Descent of Odin 10 Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin. 
x8o8 Med. Jml. XIX, 58 This is done by inserting his 
[a leech’s] three fangs into the skin. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop iii, The few discoloured fangs gave him the aspect 
of a panting dog. 1867 Emerson May Day, etc. Wks, 
(Bohn) III. 439 Wolves shed their fangs. 
fig. x6oi Shaks. Tivel. N. i. v. 196 By the verie phangs 
of malice, I sweare I am not that I play, a 1633 Austin 
Medit, (1635) 191 Fast in the Iron fangs of that Foxe Herod. 
1794 Fox.^. 21 Jan. Wks. 18x5 V. X59 The relentless fangs 
of despotism. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I, I. 28 
Sufficient to bring him within the fangs of the recent statute. 
1867 Troleore Chron. Barset II. lii. 89 Having strong 
hopes . .that Grace’s father might escape the fangs of justice, 
b. In various transferred uses : [see quots.). 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) i2j The Phangs of a 
Tooth-drawer. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens* Lusiadvw. 28a 
The anchor’s moony fangs. 1789 Trans. Soc. Encourag, 
Arts VII. 193 Thefangs on the fliersare alternately driven. 
<7x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Fang, a fin. From the 
fancied resemblance of their pointed ends to long teeth. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvi, (2856) 423 The water-line 
was toothed with fangs of broken ice. 1878 Browning La 
Sahiaz 14 Fangs of crj’stal set on edge in his demesne, 
f C. pi. The mandibles of an insect. Ohs. 
x^9 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634^ 102 The matter thereof 
[of wax] they gather from flowers with their Fangs. 1713 
Warder Tme Amazons 2)3 Her (a Bee’s] Fangs, or 
Mouth, wherein are her Teeth. 

d* The venom-tooth of a serpent; also the 
claws, provided with poison-ducts, which terminate 
the chelicera 3 of a spider. 
x8oo Med. fml. IV. pos The punctures made by the 
poisonous fangs were evident. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xii. 
f I The fang of aviper..is aperforated tooth, 1855 Kings- 
ley Heroes ii. 206 Where are your spider’s fangs? 1862 
Darwin Fertit. O/vhids v. 220 Each horn is tubular, like 
an adder’s fang. 2875 Cambridge in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 0) 
11 . 294 The channel [of the poison] running completely 
through the fang [in a spider], 

fig. 1809-10 CoLE.saviQ’e. Friend, The serpent fang of this 
error. 1849 Robertson Semt. Ser. 1. xiii. 224 The fang of 
evil pierces the heel of the noblest as he treads it down. 

+ 0. A claw or talon. Obs. 

Although this sense would appear on etjTnoIogical grounds 
likely to have existed, it seems to rest solely on the authority 
of the Diets. Possibly it may have been wrongly inferred 
from figuratU'e applications of sense 4, in which the pi. is 
often equivalent to ’clutches’, ’grasp’, with little or no 
conscious allusion to the literal use. 

X73X J. K. Netlf Eng. Diet. (ed. 3>, Fang, a claw. 1^49 
B. Martin, Fangs, claws. 1755 Johnson, Fang, the nails, 
the talons. 

fb. (See quot.) 

X768E.B0YS Dici.Temts Art, Fangs, Boianfjxhz shoots 
or tendrils by means of which one Plant takes hold of another. 

6 . The pointed tapering part of anything which 
is embedded in something else. a. A spike ; the 
tang of a tool. 

1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1776), Dog, a sort of iron 
hook, or bar, with a^harp fang at one end, so formed as to 
be easily driven into a plank. 1823 P. Nicholson Prod. 
Build. 222 Fang, the narrow part of the iron of any instru- 
ment which passes into the stock, 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., 
Fang, a prong, e.g. a yelve-fang. 

b. The root of a tooth ; one of the prongs into 
which this divides. 

x666 Phil, 'frans. I. 3B1 That Tooth ..which had not a 
phang like other Cutlers. ^ 1803 hfed. Jr 7 tl. X. 365 If the 
fangs were c.ipable of an increase by the ossific inflamma- 
tion. 1873 Huxley vi. 142 One or more fangs which 
arc embedded in sockets. 

f c. A prong of a divided root. Ohs. 

1664 Evelyn Ral. Hort, (1729^ 200 Take out jour Indian 
Tuberoses, parting the Offiscls (but with care, lest you break 
their Fangsk X727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.y. Anemone, 
[Sifting earth upon the bed) till .. there remain only above 
ground the Fangs of these young Anemones. 

HI. Technical uses. 

7 . Naut. a. A rope leading from the peak of the 
gaff of a fore-and-aft saii to the rail on each side 
(used for steadying the gaff). Now usnaliy Vano. 

1513 Douglas FRneis v. xiv. 8 Now the lie scheit, and 
now the luf, thai sink. Set in afang, and threw the ra abak. 
17^ Falconer Diet, Marine G iv, TIic mben-yard is 
furnished with fevigs, or s'angs in the room of braces, 
b. pi. The valves of a pump-box. [Cf. i b.] 
1867 in Smith Sailer's irord-bh. 

8 . P/ining. (See quots.) [Derbyshire dialect: 
perh. a separate word. Also \ViNDr.\NG.] 


a s 66 x Fuller IVorthies i. 230 A Spindle, a Lamptume, 
a Fange. 1747 Hooson Miners Diet. Givb. Fange is a 
Place, .which is left as we drive along the Drift, on purpose 
to carry Wind along with us. 1802 Mawe Mineral. 
Derbysh. Gloss., Fang, a case made of wood, {cc., to carry 
wind into the mine. 1836 R. Furness Medicus Magus 51 
[I^e devil] quite rusty with the smoke, Fled up the Fang. 
[Here app. used for ’chimney'.] ^ Ibid, 6q (Glossary) Fang, 
a passage made for conducting air after the miner. 

i'ang' (kcg)j Now arch, or dial. Forms ; 
a. Inf. 1-2 fdn, 3 fo-n; pa. i. 1-4 feng, (3 fang, 
soul/i.vene, venk,4feyng), 3-5 fong(0, (5 fone), 
8 sotil/t. vung; pa. pple. 1 fangen, 3 fon, 5 
fonge. P. Inf. 3 &?7«.fangenn, 3-6 fong(etn, (3 
foangen),4-6 fange, (fannge,fonnge), 5fangyn, 
(6 fangue), 7 phang, soul/i. vang, 3- fang; 
pa. t. and pa. pple. 4-5 fonged. -ett, -id, -it, Sc^ 
fangit, 4- fanged. [Com. Teut. : OE. /dn, 
redupl. str, vb. corresp. to OFris. /d, OS./d/iatt, 
OHG. f&han (MHG. vdhen, mod.Ger. (poet.) 
fahen), ON. fd (Da. fane, Sw. fd), Goth, fdhan 
OTcut. '*fanhan,^xtX.fefang-, ■^xx.y^t.fangano', 
Abotit 1200 the stem fang- of the pa. pple. appears 
as a present-stem (inf. fangen), and gradually 
supersedes the older form; a similar change has 
taken place independently in the other Teut. 
langs. : cf. Du. vangen, fangen, late Icel. 

fanga (Da. fange, Sw. fdngcC). 'J'he weak pa. t. 
and pa. pple., which are peculiar to English, appear 
first in 14th c.; the original strong forms seldom 
occur after the 15th c.] 

f 1 . traits. To lay hold of, grasp, hold, seize ; 
to clasp, embrace. Obs. 

CX200 Ormin 3733 Itfann mihhte himm fon & pinenn. 
a 1300 Cursor AI. 17723 (Cott.) Symeon .. iesus tuix his 
handes fang.^ a -dlexander zgji Felly fangis it ta 

torche] in his fist. <^1400 Vtoaine ^ Gato.zg^, 1 wil him 
fang With mi fingers, a 1450 Le A forte A rth. 1796 In hys 
hand a swerd he fone. <^1470 Henry iVallace 11. 425 
Sodanly in armys he coud him fang. 

b. To catch (fish); to take in a snare. Also 
fig. Ohs. exc. arch. 

c 900 Baida's Hist. 1. i. § i Her beoJ> oft fangene seolas & 
hronas. a 1225 St. Marker. 3 As Jje fuhel |>e is fon i |>e 
fuheleres grune. a 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 5480 Of J>at 
fysche Jj^t Henryson Alor. Fab. 69 

Might wee that herring fang. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerent, iv. viii. 36 He bath .. fanged bimselfe faster in the 
snare.^ 1850 Blackie jEschylus II. 185 May At€ Fang 
them in her hopeless snare ! 2877 — - Wise AJen 206 A 
little child. .Can fang a sticklebacu with pin for hook. 

+ c. To seize upon (booty) ; to catch, apprehend, 
get into one’s power (a person) ; to capture (a 
city), to seize (lands, possessions). Obs. 

xox6 0 , E. Chron., Hi fang woldon fon. CX325 Metr. 
Horn. 80 He might this ilk nonne fangeTo slake his lust. 
?rtx4oo Aforie Arih.^z^ Ffaunge the fermes in fatthe ol 
alle pa faire rewmes. c'lejoo Destr, TViy* 956 His goddis. . 
hym grace lent The flese for to fonge. r 2440 York Afyst. 
XIX, 128 May I Jjat fattour fange, c 2450 Alirour Salua- 
ciou/i 56 The toure ofBaris..wasso verray slronge That all 
the werld fro two men with force moght noght it fonge. 
c 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 5744 pal na thefe suld him [a 
horbc) fang, c 2470 Harding Chron. cxxxix. iv. To assayJe 
the citee, and haue fongid With might of menne. 2522 
Skelton Why not toConrt 1157 [He] wyll. .streitlystrangle 
os. And he may fange us. 2570 Lentns Alanlp. 23 To 
Fangue, comprc/iendcrc. 1607 Dekker & Webster Northiv. 
Hoc I. Wks. 1873 III. 20 Hee’s in the lawes clutches, you 
see hee’s fanged. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii, 25 Destruction 
phang mankinde. 2692 Wood //<. Dx<77/. fl, 327 Death 
fang’d the remnant of his lugs. 

absol, 2638 Shirley Alart. Soldier \xi Bullen O.Pl. (1882) 
I. 242 It has ever bcene my profession to fang and clutch and 
to squeeze. 

•[d To get, get at, obtain, procure. Also, to 
get together, collect. Ohs, 

2340-70 A lex. Sf Dind, 552 For ensample, bi my sawe sop 
mow ge fonge Of iubiter, <1 2400-50 Alexander 2059 
Amonta he migtfullhis men h^n he fangis, <7^400 Alelayne 
984 Go fonnge the another fere. C2440 York AlysUy^xx. 
16 UTier fanged I my fame. 2513 Douglas FEneis vl tx. 
238 Furlh renting all, his fude to fang full fane. 25.. 
Childe of Bristewe 33 Hark E, P, /’.(1864) 112 He rought 
not whom he begiled, worly good to fong, 2560 RoL^J^KD 
Crt, Venus ii. 3 He him bcthocht for to fang sum defence. 
<2x605 Montgomerie Naiur Passis Nuriture 34 To fang 
his friendship they war fane. 

fe. fang Up: *to pluck up’ (the heart); 
to ‘ take up \ interrupt sharply, Obs, 

■a x4«-So Alexander 988 Fange vp jour hertis. Ibid. 
2^7 pan fangis him vp he fell kyog a fuyll feyned lagtir. 

2 . To receive, accept, a. To receive as a gift, 
or as one’s due ; to cam as wages ; also, to accept 
as one’s lot. Obs. exc. dial. 

Beorvulf 2989 He hau' fnctwum feng. cxooo Sal. 4 * 
,S'<z/. 686 (Gr.J Fob hider to me burh and breotone bold to 
sewealde rodora rices, c 2200 Ormin 5390 SeofTne gifess 
halt man foh Off Halig Gastess hellpc. c 2*05 Lay, 6240 
Ah cower monradene ic wulle fon. 1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill, 
Rigt for to done and to foangen. C232S E. E. Allit.P. B. 
540 pe fouTC frekez of he folde fongez J’C empjTc. c 2394 
P. PL Crede 836 It mot ben a man of also mek an herte pat 
myglc.-hat Holly Cost fongen. CX400 Yxvaine ^Gaev. 2642 
Wha juges men with wTanp, Tlie same jugement sal lhai 
fang. € 2475 Parfettay 242^ When thes Barons thys answerc 
had fong. 148a in Eng. Gtlds f287o»3i3 Euer>' seruant that 
flhngyth wag>*s, schaTle (etc.). 1846 Sfiec. Cornish Dial. 

1 27 But ded’st fang any money? as a body may say. 


f b. To fang cristendom : to receive baplism, 
become Christian. Also, of Christ, To fang nien- 
nislie or mankind : to assume human nature. Ohs. 

c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 233 God fundede from heuene to 
eorOe to fongen mennisshe, 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 73 He 
willede anon in hys herte to fonge Cristendom. C2375 Sc. 
Leg. Scants, Alogdalena 242 Howe mane-kynd hat he can 
fange, C2386 Chaucer Alan of Lavls T. 279 Sche wold 
reney hir lay, And crisiendam of presles handes fonge. 

t c. To receive as a guest ; to welcome. Hi. and 
fig. Obs. 

<rx275 Lay. 13378 He..hehte h« beste cnihtes .. hreo 
hundred him come to and he gamwolde wel fon. CX400 
Destr. Troy 366 He fongid ho freikes with a fine chere. 
cx4x8 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 2^7 Fals beleve is fayn to 
fonge The lewde lust of lollardie. ^1430 Pol. Rel. ff L, 
Poems (1866) 209 pe modir hat wolde aee|> fong. 2578 
Scot. Poems x 6 th C, (2801) 130 Sa blyth as bird my God to 
fang. ^ ^ • 

3 . = Take in various uses ; esp. with obj. arms, 
counsel, leave, a name, one's ivay \ to undertake 
(battle). Also const, to, unto, io be : To take (a 
person or thing) for (a purpose). 

<txooo Caedmon's Gen. 287 (Gr.) Mid sivllcum mffij man 
raed gehencean fon. c 2205 Lay. 22878 Elc her feng water S: 
deed. 2290 Bekei 7 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 106 Gilbert Bekat .. 
him bi-hougte he Croiz for-to fo In-to h® holie land. CX314 
Guy Watmf. (A.) 1122 Armes y fenge for loue of [te]. 
C2330 Amis <5* Amil. 970 Pray him ..That he the batail 
for ous fong, Ogain the steward, c 2340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 
2556 Hir leue fayre con scho fonge. 2393 Gower Conf. 
I. 24s Straught unto Kaire his wey be fongelh. C1394 
P. PL Crede pei schulden..mene-mong corn bred to her 
mete fongen. <22400-50 Alexander 805* (Dublin MS.) 
Frist of my faire foies fang he a hundrelh. Ibid. 3186 pe 
name of an Emperoure ne wald he neuire fange. <t 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 3831 Yf that a man outrageousli 
hem [wynes] fonge. They birien witte. 1420 Sie^e Rouen 
in Archxol. XXI. 67 As they satte here mete to fonge. 
c 1440 Bone Flor. 2831 They went Florence to leman have 
fonge. (;x46o Toivneley Afyst. ry^ Let us fownde a slepe 
to fang. 1567 SEMPiLL. 5 <T//<T^<'f i, 1x872) 2 Zit neuer did sho 
se his maik in France Off royall bluid to fang to be hir feir. 

4 . intr. To seize, lay hold, take hold on\ to 
take io, betake oneself io, turn io, proceed io or 
against \ to set upon, attack. 

Beo^vulf 2542 Heo . .him togeanes feng. 855 O. E. Chron.. 
And ha fengon his ii sunu to rice, a 2000 Byrhtnoth lo Gr.) 
pa he to wtepnum feng. <72200 Triit. Coll. Horn. j 8 x De 
honde fo6 to.. alle hinge he hire beS biheue. ^2205 Lay. 659 
pe mete forS iwat for per fengen feole to. Ibid, 1707 [Heo] 
fusden to ha Freinscan & heo hem to gan fengen. Ibid. 5909 
pa odere. .fengen heom to-jsinenes. Ibid. 27276 past whenne 
Kom-leoden her comen riden pat heo uengen heom on. Ibid. 
31785 peos feng to his riche after his fader daige. <*1320 
C<w/. Lave 895 Wip-outen eny mep on me heo fop, ex 3 *S 
E. E. Aim. P. B. 457 He (pe rauen] fonge* to pe flyxt. 
? <2 2400 Alorfe Arth. 3309 He fongede faste one pe 
feleyghes |of a wheel]. <2 1400-50 A ie.rander xggo Fyoe, 
foie, of pi fare, & fange to pi kythis. c 1420 A/etr, St. Rath. 
(Halliw.), Yonge to Cryste sche can to fonge. ,1880 W, 
Connvall Gloss, s.v., ' 1 don't fang to your notions.* 

6. To engage on, set about, begin on ; to begin, 
commence io do (something). 

<r888 K. .Alfred Boeth. Xxxix. § 4 Ic getiobhod hafde 
on o8er weorc to fonne. a 2000 ^lfric Inf err. Sigexvulfi 
(Mac Lean) xxi. We fc )5 nu on pa axunge par we hi asr 
forielon. <z 1225 Si. Afarker. 22 pe feondes , . fengen to 
jeien Margarctemeiden. .leowse ure bondes. ^2275 Wotnan 
of Samaria 4 in O. E. Afisc. <1872) 84 He venk to prechic. 
^2306 Execution Fraser 89 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 216 
Nou ichulle fonge ther ich er let Ant lellen ou of Friscl. 

b. With on adv, : To begin. Cf. (Jr^FANG v. — 
Ger. anfangen, Obs. 

C2205 Lay. 31425 Jet ich pe suggen wulle ane sunder 
rune hit pu mihte fon on pat hit ne buS nauere undon. 
<2 2225 St. Afarher. 5 pe edle meiden , . feng on peos bone. 
<2x225 yuliana 10 He feng on to tellen him liu his dohler 
droh him from deie to dele. <1x250 Ozvt ^ Night. 179 
And fo we on mid rigte dome. 

t6. To promise, resolve, undertake. Const, 
with inf. (or its equivalent). Obs. 

c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 6i God ns gefe in horte to fon pet we 
ne peneben ufei to don. a 2400 Cov. Alyst, (1841) 243 T-o do 
penawns loke that ge ffonge. c 1400 Destr. Troy 599 , 1 shall 
fonge you to forther, & my faith holde. 

b. To fang io : to be sponsor for. dial. 

(994 O. E. Chron., Se cyning iEpelrad his onfeng at 
hisceopes handa.] c 2420 Chron. Vilod. 558 Seynt Edc 
hurre self was redy iho per. To fonge to pe child as he had 
y teygt. 2674 Ray S. 6- E. C. Words 80 He vangd lo me 
at the Yant. 2746 Exmoor Scolding ZVlhzn lha vung'sl 
to. .Rabbin. 2888 Elworthy W.Som, Word-bk. 797 When 
the paa'sn come there wad-n nobody vor to vang to im. 

-j* 7 . intr. To take one’s way, go, proceed ; also, 
to swer\'e from. Obs. 

rz4oo Song Roland 577 In Crlslls name let us furthe 
fonge. c 1456 Timiament of Tottenham 193 in Percy 
He .saw Tyrry away wylh Tyb f.ing. 2522 World 
«5' Child in Hazl. Dodsley J. 257 Conscience. Manhood, will 
ye by this word stand ? Alanhood. Yea, Conscience . 1 wll 
never from it fong. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 1 . Prohemc 
(1831) 13 The falall hors did throw thair wallis fang. 
Pang tfiuq), V.- [f. Fang sb.} 

1 . traits. To strike one’s fang or fangs into. Of 
an anchor: To *bitc’ with its fluke, rare. 

x8o8 J. Barlow Cohtmh. vn, ai6 And with thin moony 
anchors fang the co.-ist. 2839 Bailey Festus (2E54) 531 What 
though sin, Scrpcnt-llkc, fanged her. 

2. To fanga pump, i\oost\y) a well: to give (it) 
a grip of the water ; to nrime. Cf. Fang sb. i b, 

7 b. Also fg. • 
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xBx9 BlacJnv. V. 654 To fang a well signifies to pour 
into it sufficient liquid to set the pump at work again. i8a6 
T. WiLsos Noct, Antbr.yiVii. 1855 1, 1^ If the wall's fanged 
I'll bring up a gush with a single drive. 1867 in Smyth 
SailoT^s Word-^bk, 1883 W. C. Smith N. C. Folk iSx 
Little he read, and what he did Was mostly sermons to 
* fang his pump 

Fanged (feqd), a. [f. Faxg sb. + -Et) 
Furnished with fangs ; in various senses of Fang sb. 

x6o2 Shaks. Havt. iii. iv. 203 My two school-fellows,— 
Whom I will trust -as 1 will adders fang’d. 1670 Milton 
Hist, Eng. Ji. {1851) 44 Chariots phang'd at the Axle with 
Iron Sithes. a 1709 Watts Hors Lyr. 11, Fictory of Poles 
65 A ridge of knotty oaks Deep fang'd. 2791 Coutkr Jliak 
X. 424 As two fleet hounds sharp fang'd. 2794 Coleridge 
Desiitty 0/ Natiotts The night was fanged with frost. 
28x6 Kirby & Sp. Enioviol. (1843)11. 34They will make their 
fanged jaws meet at the very first stroke. 1820 Keats Si, 
Agnes xvii, They be more fang’d than wolves and bears. 
18^ Elvin Did. Herald. Plate xlii, 52 Fanged tooth. 
tFa'nger. Obs. [f. Faug z/, + -eu 1 .] a. One 
Avho takes another under his protection; a guardian, 
b. One who catches or captures. C. That with 
which one catches bold {e.g. a tooth). 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter \\\. 4 Laverd, mi fanger[L. snsce/tor] 
art l^u. a 1455 Holland Houlate xiv, The Scarth [was] 
a fische fangar. i6xa 'Dv.v.vx.vi. I/it be not good\l\i^. 1873 
HI. 313 AH the craft in that great head of yours cannot get 
it out of my fangers. 1763 Del Pino Sp, Diet., Dientes 
eauinos, the eye-teeth, or fangers. 

X’anging (fte-gin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -lKGl.] 

1 . The action of the verb Fang in various senses, 

•f* a. T'he action of standing sponsor (obs.). b. The 
action ofearning wages ; earnings, (dial.) 

2493 Festwall (Si • de W. 1515) 167 b, Thrughe fong>Tige 
of chj’Jdren at the fonte. 2a46 Spec. Cornish Dial. 46 Why 
a spent all hes fangings laste Saturda nite. • 

2 . Mining. (A main of) air-pipes used for venti- 
lation in mines. Cf. Fang sb. S. 

2747 Hooson Idineds Diet. H, That ej^ense may be 
spared, and Air enough taken along by Fanging. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts s.v. Fan^, Sometimes the term a fanging 
is applied to a main of wood-pipes. 

Fangish (fte-r)ij), a. [f. as prec. + -1SH.] Of 
the nature of a fang ; piercing. 

42825 Beddoes Poews, Israelite amid Philistines 202 
A curse . . Fangish enough to reach the quick of earth ! 

Fangle (fe'qg’l), sb.^ Also 6 fangel, 7 smith, 
dial, vangle. [This and Fangle d. 2 app. arose 
from a mistaken analysis of Newfangled, later 
form of neavfangle ‘ eager for novelty As new- 
fangled was said both of persons and of their 
actions or productions, it came to he diversely inter- 
preted to mean either ‘characterized bynew fashions 
or crotchets ’ or ‘ newly fashioned or fabricated ’.] 
1 . New fangle : a new fashion or crotchet ; a 
novelty, new invention. (Always in contemptuous 
sense.) Now rare. 

, 1S48 Udm.l, etc. Erasm. Par. i Tint, iv. 6 Full growen 
age, which is not wonte easily to swerue into netve 
fangles. *579 Lyly Eujthttes (Arb.) 116 A Pedlers packe of 
new fangles.^ 1670 Mavswarinc Physician's Kef os. laa 
That Physician, .depaps from the primitive Practice, for 
a new fangle and fashion of Prescribing. 1869 Trollope 
He knew btxxix. (18781 494 She would still scorn the new 
/angles of the world around her. x83i Grant White 
IPords fy Uses (ed. 3) 334 New fushions and fangles at 
dress, of manners, and of speech. 

t 2 . A fantastic, foppish, or silly contrivance ; a 
piece of finery ; fopper}% fuss. Obs. 

1583 Greene MaviiUia i. Wks. 1881 II. 19 There was no 
Feather, no fangle, Gem, nor Jewell, .left bchinde. 42600 
Times Alteration in Chambers Pop. Lit. I. 247 French 
fashions then were scorned, Fond fangles then none knew. 
•2642 Milton Apol. Smect. (X851) 3x5 If God loathe the best 
of an Idolaters prayer, much more the conceited fangle of his 
prayer. 2654 Gayton F/mj. iv. ix. 230 What fangle 

now. thy thronged guests to winne. 2695 Kennett Par. 
Antiq. Gloss. s.v. Fannaiio^ Fangles'br vangles properly 
the baubles or playthings of children that are proud to be 
new fangled. 

f Fa'Ug'le, sb.^ Obs. rare. [? cf. Ger. 
fankcl spark ; also, a sort of demon.] ? A spark. 

2649 G. Daniel Trinarch. Hen. IV^ clxii, [Glendower] 
fraught wt^some Rudiments of Art And strooke with fangle 
of his Countriman, The boasted Merlin. Ibid, cclviii, 
There may we find w*^* out the fangle which Fires the drj' 
touch of Constitution. 

Fa'ngle, Anglo-Irish. [?a. Iv. fainneall 
‘ a handful of straw for thatching ’ (O’Reilly).] 
(See quot.l 

2863 Dublin D/iiv. Jdag. Oct. 438 The parties returning 
home, probably by the light of fangles. ^ Ibid.^ Fangles 
.were long irregular cones of straw, tied at short intervals 
with twigs or slight straw bands. Being set on fire . . they 
burned slowly, and were very useful in dark nights. 

't' Obs. rare~^. In 5 fhngel. 
[?cf. Gcr. fankcln to trifle.] intr, ? To trifle. 

a 1400 Tutivitlus 14 in Ret. Ant. I. 257 For his love that 
30U der bo^lh Flold 30U .stil and fangel no3th. 

Fangle, Obs. cxc. dial. [See Fangle j-^.i] 
trans. Contemptuously used for: To fashion, 
fabricate; to trick out. Also, To nciv fangle \ to 
dress up anew. 

1625 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Siege yerusnlem Wks. (1630) 
lo'aSuch gibrish, gibble-gabble, all did fangle [at Babel]. 
x64r Milton Prcl. Episc. (2851)90 Not hereby to .. new 
fangle the Scripture. 2755 Carte Hist. Eng. Iv. 136 Such 
was their zeal for a new religion of their own fanghng. 

VoL. IV. 


1762 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 240 If I give a charm 'Tis 
so metamorphos'd by your fiddling and fangUng. iMt 
Miss' Jackson Shrvpsh. Word-bk. s.v., 'Er bonnit wuz 
fangled all o’er 00th ribbints.' 

t Fa’ngled, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Fangle sb.^ + 
-ED 2 .] Characterized by crotchets or fopperies. 

2587 M. Grove Pelops «5* Hipp. (1878) 48 Mens minds 
wer not .so fangled then as now they doe appeare. 16x2 
Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 134 Be not, as is our fangled world, 
a Garment, N.obler then that it couers. 2727 in Bailey. 

Fau^lement (fe'ggTment). [f. Fangle v.^ 
+ -MENT.j The action of fangling or fashioning ; 
hence, something fashioned or made, an invention, 
a contrivance. 

a 2670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. 5 108 {1692) 97 He 
adventur’d to maintain Orthodox Religion against old Cor- 
ruptions and new Fanglements. 2866 Blackmore Cradock 
No'vell xiii. (1881) 53 Round-about foreign fanglements. 
1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word.hk. 797 These here 
new-farshin vanglements 'bout farmerin* an’ that. 

Fangless (fe'gU's), a. [f. Fang jA + -less.] 
a. Without fangs, toothless, b. Of a tooth ; 
Having no fang or root. 

a. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 7F, iv. i. 2x8 His power, like to a 
Fanglesse Lion, May offer, but not hold. 2823 Blnckw. 
Mag. XIV. 81 A sort of fangless viper. 2868 (jeo. Eliot 
Sp. Gipsy iv.'302 A lion in fangless infancy. 

fg. 1790 J. Williams Tuesd. (1794) 29 Rebellion 

fangless grinn’d on Brunswick's pride. ^1795 Jemima 11. 
298, I should dread the consequence of his iniquity even in 
that almo<;t fangless situation. 1887 Swinburne Locrine 
IV. i. 105 So shall fear, mistrust, and jealous hate Lie food- 
less, if not fangless. 

b. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 114/2 The mouth., 
furnished with.'. fangless, .teeth. 

• Pasg’let (fe’glet). [f. ns prec. + -LET.] A 
little fang or tooth. 

2843 J. Dayman Inferno of Dante xxv. 159 Then either 
cheek with poisoned fanglets stung. 

• Pangot (fse'qg^t). [ad. It. fangollOy var. of 
fagotto bundle, Faggot.] A quantity of wares, 
csp. raw silk, from 1 to 3 cwt. 

2673 Land. Gaz. No. 841 '4 Lost.. out of a Close Lighter 
at Brewers Key, one Fangot of White Cyprus Silk. 2708 
Ibid. No. 4472/4, 4 Fangotts of Italian Raw Silk. 2722-1800 
in Bailey. 2768 in E. Buys Diet, Terms Art. 

Pangy (fx’ggi), [f. Fang jA - t-.Yi.] Having 
a number of fangs ; divided into fangs ; resembling 
fangs. 

2847 yrnl. R, Agric»Soe. VIII. 11. 292 It makes the roots 
fangy. 2859 Sala Gaslight d* D, x. 120 A fangy range of 
teeth. 

tPaniMn. Obs, rare—^. [a. "iilTiw. vanehen 
(Flem. vaenhen^ Kilian), dim. of vane (now vaan ) : 
see Fane sb^ and -kin.] A small flag or banner. 

2539 Pitcairn Crtm, Trials Scot. I. *298 Fanikynnis, 
Ansenjeis, stramans, and banaris. 

PanioiL (frc'nypn). [a. Fr. fanion, f. as fanon 
(see Fanon).] See qiiots. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), FnwiVw, a Banner carry’d by 
a SerNTint belonging to each Brigade of Horse and Foot at 
the Head of the BageagC' 2722-2800 in Bailey. 1867 
Smyth Sailods Word-ok.^ /VjNmwr, small flags used in .sur- 
veying stations, named after the bannerets carried by horse 
brigades. 

. Pank (fregk), sb."^ Sc. [a. Gael.y^z;;^, faing^ 
Ir. fang in same sense.] A sheep-cot or pen. 

1812 P. Graham Agric. Stirling >i\\. 294 It is necessary’ 
to enclose the whole flock in the pen or fank. _ 2827 J. 
Anderson Ess. State Soc. Highlands 127 Bargains were 
concluded at the homes and fanks of the farmers. 1883 W. C. 
Smith N. C. Folk 219 When he came to byre or fanla 
Fank, sb!^ Sc. [Cf. Fang sb. 7.] A coil of rope ; 
a noose. 

2825-80 in Jamieson. 2826 Scott frnl. (1890) I. 255 He 1 
, . is a prince of Bore'?, but . . like the giant Pope . . he can 
only sit and grin at Pilgrims . .and is not able to cast a fank 
over them as formerly. 

Pank (fogk-), V. Sc. [f. FankjAI] Toput 
(sheep) in a fank; to pen up (Jam.). Hence 
Fanked ppl. a.y penned up ; in quot. transf. of 
a sword : Set fast in the sheath.^ 

?ai6oo Death of Parcy Reed xxviii. in Child Eng. d* Sc. 
Ball. (2890) VII. cxciii. 27/6 Brave Parcy raised his fankit 
sword, And felld the foremost to the ground. 

. Pankle (fie'i]^’l)> [f.FANKjAS : see-LE.] 
trans. To tangle, entangle ; to entr.Tmrael (a horse, 
etc.) -with a rope ; hence. To get fankled ; fg. to 
lose the thread of a discourse (see Jamieson s.v.). 

c 1450 Henryson Lyon ff Mous xxxiv. in Evergreen T. 
196 Our ryal Lord ..now is fast heir fanklet in a Cord. 
2826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr.\lV.%. 1885 L 103 I^Iy long 
spurs , . never got fankled. 

• Pan-light (fje-nbit). A fan-shaped window 
over a door ; sometimes applied loosely to any 
window over a door. Also attrih. 

2820 P. O. Land. Direct. 220 M’Namar, E., Metal Fan- 
light manuf. 1S38 Dickens Nich. Hick, iy In shape 
resembling the fan-light of a street door. 1886 Stevenson 
Dr. JekyllW. ^ed. 2)26 At thedoor of thJs Ihou.seJ ..now 
plunged in darkness except for the fan-light. 2888 Gwilt 
Eiicycl. Arch. 766 Fanlight frames over doors. 

■ Pannell (fenel). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
phanelle. [ad. med.L._/h;t»/-G^ (Wr.-Wulck. 649) 
or fanonelltts (Du Cange), dim. of fano (see 
Fanon).] = Fanon i. 

1530 PALSGR. 218/2 Fannell for a preestes arme, fanon. 
25^ in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture {1S66; 29 Item vest- 


mentes copes crosses aulbes phanelles. 2672 J. Davies Rites 
Durham 16 Stoles^and Fannels. 2830 Beauties of Isle of 
Thnnet^ I. 52 On hjs left side, .is seen the end of the fannel 
or maniple. 

^ App. taken as dim. of Fan or Fane : A small 
screen or fan. 

*S5S Faf'dle Faciotis ir. viii. 167 For that thei sette 
muche by beautie, thei caryaboute with theim ph.^»eJies 
[Lat. text iimhrellas\ to defende them fro thesonne. 

Fanner (fm-n^j). [f. Fan sb. or V. + -ek i.] 

1. One who fans. '|*a. One who winnows grain 
•with a fan. Ohs. 

c 1515 Cocke LorelCs B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Repers, faners and 
homers. 2654 Trapp Comm. xiii. 8, 6cx3 Good com., 
falls low at the feet of the Fanner. 

b. One who fans (himself or another person) 
■with a fan. 

iB58 BcnV'Bells Weekly 18 May, The present Emperor of 
China when he was a baby had . . twenty-five fanners. 2890 
Daily Ne^vs Feb. 6/4 Which caused a draught almost 
sufficient to blow the fanner quite away. 

2. = Fan sb^ i b, lit. and fig. Also, in later use, 
art appliance forming part ol this. 

2788 specif, Meikle's Patent No. 1645. 3 Below the harp 
a pair of fanners may be placed so as to separate the corn 
from the chaff. 2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 99 
•Fanners for cleaning gram have been long used by the most 
industrious of the farmers. x8oo Farmers Mag. (Edinb.) 
1. 159 James Meikle who went to Holl.and in 1710. .brought 
over a winnowing machine or what Is commonly called a 
pair of fanners. 2828 Blackzv. Mag. XXIII. 841/2 How 
from the fanners of his genius would the cock-chaffers of 
Cockneys fly like very chaff indeed ! 1853 Iml, R. Agric. 
Soc. XIV. 21. 291 I’he grain, after leaving the mill fanners, 
is put through band-fanners preparatory to measuring, 
b. .S’, (see quot.). 

2890 Dialect Notes ‘Boston, U. S.) ir. 58 Fanner^ an open 
basket dishing out from the bottom upwards. .Originally it 
was used to separate the chaff from the wheat. 

3. (See quots.) 

2S74 YLuight D id. Mcch., Fanner^ a blower or ventilating 
fan. 2858 Simmonds Did, Trade, Fanner . . a cooling ap. 
paralus. 

4. A kind of hawk so called from the fanning 
motion of its wings. Also vanner-hazok. 

187s Parish S 7 esse.v Gloss,, Fanner, a hawk. 1885 
SwAiNSON Frov. Names Birds 140 Kestrel . . Vanner hawk, 
IVindfanner. 


Fanning (fie’nig), vbl. sb. [f. Fan v, + -ino k] 
The action of the vb. Fan. 

1. The action of fanning or winnowing (com). 
*577 B. Goog£ Heresbaeh's Hvsb. i. (2586) 43 The .. 

fannyne and %vynnowing in Sommer, a 2679 T. Goodwin 
Wks. v. ir, 244 Others take this fanning (Luke Hi. z6, 27) 
for that discovery which shall be made at the day of judg- 
ment. 2879 Farrar St, Paul 11. vH. I. 223 * All the fanning 
in the world will not make you [a cornfleld] so remunerative 
as commerce', said Rabb. 

b. concr. The siftings of tea. 

2870 Daily News x6 Nov., Common fannings mixed with 
broken stalks, 

2. The action of moving the air with or as with 
a fan ; an instance of this. 

2528 Paynell Saleme's Kegim. T iv, The fier, without 
fannyngc of the aier, is schoked and quenched. 1^6 tr. 
Du Mont's Voy. Levant 153 Where a Man may lie and 
enjoy the Pleasure of Fanning as long as he pleases. ^ 17x5 
Desaculiers Fires Impr. 42 Fanning, .makes that Air feel 
cold or cool, which is otherwise warm. 2852 D. Moir Hymn 
to Night Wifid Poet. Wks. II. 381 The delightful fannings 
of thy wing J 

3. The action of blowing gently as with a fan ; 
an instance of this ; a breeze. 

27x2 Budgell Sped. No. 425 F i The Fanning of the 
Wind rustling on the Leaves. 2764 Grainger Sugar Cane 
562 The first glad fannings of the breeze. 2818 Keats 
Eudvvi. 11. 664 Exhal'd asphodel, And rose, with spicy 
fannings interbreath'd, Came swelling forth. 

4. —Fandracery (see Fan shi^ n). 

2852 Ruskin Stones Pen. I. xxix. § 4. I would rather. . 
have a plain ridged Gothic vault, .than all the fanning., and 
foliation that ever bewildered Tudor weight. 


5 . Aho Fanning-out : the action of sprearirngout 
like a fan (cf. Fan v. 6 ) ; an instance of this. 

2883 W. C. Russell Sailor's Lang., Fanning, widening 
the after-part of a ship’s top. 1889 Geikie in Nature 
29 Sept, 488/1. The fanning-out of the ice on its southward 
inarch. 

6. Covib., as fanning-machine, -fitill. (=»Fan sb.^ 

I b*) . . 

2747 Gent. Mag. XVII. 438 A Fanning Mill, used m 
Silesia, for cleaning of corn from tares, &c. 2842 Brande 
Did. Sc., Fanning-machine, 2874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Fanning-mill. 

Pa'linizig’, ppl. a, [f, as prec. + -ING 2 .] That 
fans, in senses of the verb. Ht. and fig. 

c 2340 Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. i8r Fayre fannand fax vn^he- 
foldes his schulderes. 2555 Latimer Serm. 4* Rent. (1845) 
442 Fear not the fanning wind, a jqoo Drvden Cymon 4 
///h^, 104 The fanning wind upon her bosom b!ow& 2725 
Pore Odyss. vi. 284 Inhaling freshness from the fanning 
breeze. 28x8 Byron Ch. liar. iv. xliv. My bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind. 1W7 
Sailor's Word-bk., Fanning-breeze, one so gentle that tne 
sail alternately swells and collapses. 

Panny (fie-ni). dial. (See guot.) , . 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss. No. 3, 
term, a corruption of fanner or fanblower ; that i , 
with v.'ines fixed on to a rotating shaft enclosed in a^se or 
chamber to create a blast of air. It js used m 
grinding industry. 



FAKOH. 

Fauon (fce*n^n). Forms : a. 5 fanen, -one, 
-oun, *1111, Sc. fannowne, 6 fannom, (»S(:.) -oun, 
fa-wnon, 6-8 fannon, 5- fanon. 0 , 6 plianon* 
[Fr. fanon, ad. med.L. fandn-em, fano banner, 
napkin, a. OMG.fano, GoiYi. fana : see Fane 

1 . An embroidered band, corresponding with the 
stole, but shorter, originally a kind of napkin, 
attached to the left wrist of the officiating priest 
or celebrant, and of the deacon and subdeacon at 
mass ; a maniple. 

14x8 Bury Wills (Camden) 3, j, fanon, 1496 Dives «5- 
Paup. (W. de W.) vnr. viii. 331/a The fanon betokneth 
bounds of bis fCbrist'sJ bond&v 1500-20 "Dusbar Pcnyeit 
Prcir On him come nowthir stole nor fannoun. 153610 
Antig. Sarisb. (1771) 197 Two Tunicles and three Albes; 
with divers Stoles and Fannons. 1571 Grikdal A rllclcs, 
"Whether all "Vestments. .Stoles, Phanons, Fixes [etc.] . . be 
vtterly, defaced. .anddestroied. 1844 Ja^gard Au^^la^Sajt. 
C/u (1858) II. ix. 69 The usual episcopal vestments, the 
amice. .fanon, etc. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1844 Pucm Gloss. Eccl. Oruavient 120 Georgius says 
that the fanon or phanon worn by the Pope, is the same as 
the orale, and is a veil of four colours in stripes. 1849 
Rock Clu of Fathers I. v, 466 The Roman pontiff, .vested 
..in what is called the fanon now but formerly the ‘ Orale’. 

' Pant, var. f. Faunt Ohs., child. 

■Pantfe, obs. f. of Faint a.. Font. 

Pantad (fserntred). Also fantod(d. [? An un- 
meaning formation suggested by Fantastic, Fan- 
tasy, etc. : cf. fanligzie.'] A crotchety way of 
acting ; a fad. 

18^ Smvth Sailot^s Word-bk., Fantods, a name given to 
the fidgets of officers. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam <5- Eve xxxii, 
440 I’d do the trick, if I was she, ’fore I’d put up with such 
fantads from you. x88x Leicestcrsh, Gloss. ^ Fantodds, 

‘ megrims ‘ mulligrubs *, a stomach-ache ; a fit of the sulks 
or other slight indisposition, mental or bodily, 1886 Barnes 
Dorset Dial. 63 Fantod, a fuss, fidget. * She's always in a 
fantod about Meary *. 

Hence Pa'ntod a., Fidgetty, restless. 

1887 in Kent Gloss. 1883 W. C. '^’GS%B.\.\.Sailor s Lang., 
Fantod, A fiddling officer who is always bothering over 
small things. 

Pan-tail (fc'nt^il), sb. [f. Fan ji.i + Tail.] 

1 . A tail ov lower end in the shape of a fan. 

1728 Swift Levies at SoCs Hole, We who wear our 

wigs With fan-tail and with snake, 1862 ')>ml. R. Agric. 
Soe. XXIII. 214 Turning the butt-end fof a sheaf) up- 
wards, spreading out the ears, and making a sort of ‘ fantail 

2 . A variety of the domestic pigeon, so called 
from the form of its tail. Also fantaiUpigeon. 

*735 J« Moore S+ They [pigeons] are call’d 

by some Fan-Tails. 1767 S, Paterson Another Trav. II. 
148 The . . fan-tails and the . . powters are of my breed 1 
1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge (1849) 2/1 Runts, fantails, tum- 
blers, and^ pouters. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1878) 16 
The fantail has thirty or even forty tail feathers, instead of 
twelve or fourteen. 1884 May Crommeltn Brown^Eyes i. 3 
The grazing deer, and the proud fantail pigeons. 

3 . A genus (RhipidurcC) of Birds found in Aus- 
tralia. 

1848 in Maunder Treas.^ Nat. Hist. 

4 . Mech. A kind of joint. OS. dove-tail. 

1858 in SiMMONDs Diet. Trade. 

6. (See quot. 1874,) 

1858 in SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Fantail, a joint ; a gas 
burner. 1874 Knickt Diet. Mech,, Fan-tail.. r. form of 
gas-burner in which the burning jet has an arched form. 

6. attrib., as fan-tail-hat, also, simply, fan-tail, 
a coal-heaver’s hat, a sou’wester ; fan-tail gentle- 
man, a wearer of such a hat, a coal-heaver. 

x8xo sporting Mag. XXXVI, 243 The two fan-tail 
Gentlemen soon gave in. 1850 P. Crook War 0/ Hats 
Those heavers, too, of coals, with smutted face And fantail 
hats. 1877 J. Greenwood Dick Temple II. vxt. 220. I 
fancy I see you with knee-breeches and calves and a 
* fantail ’, shouldering an inky sack. 

Hence Fan-tail v. intr. Of a whale ; To work 
its tail like a fan. Fan-tailed a., having a fan- 
tail. 

18x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Arch. Atoms 154 The 
dayman, .dofikhisfan-tail'd hat. xBsi H.^Ielville Whale 
xxxvi. 179 Does he fan-tail a little curious before he goes 
down? 1B68 Wood Homes tviihout If, xi, sis A rather 
pretty bird the Fan-tai’fed Warbfer, 

Fan-tan (feemteen). [Chinese fan. fan re- 
peated divisions.] A Chinese gambling game, in 
which a number of small coins are placed under 
a bowl and the players then bet as to what will be 
the remainder when the pile has been divided by 
four. Also attrib. 

1878 L-idy Brasscv Voy. Sunbeam xxm.4ox A few natives 
playing at fan. tan. 1888 Pall Mall G. x6 May 2/1 At their 
fan-tan tables lads of ten . .years of age may be seen gambling 
away their pence. x883 Times [weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 15/4 
‘The home of fantan..is the Portuguese colony of JIacao. 
tFa'ntaser. Obs. rare-'-, Fan- 

tasy V. + -En *.] A fancier ; one who is in love 
with (some onel. 

n JS47 Sunnrv Deser, Restless State i.(5 A fanlaser thou 
art of some, By whom thy wits an; overcome. 

Fantasia (fantazf.a, fanta-ria). [a. It. fast- 
tasia (see Fantasy), lit. ‘fancy’, hence '.an in- 
stnimental composition h.aving the appearance of 
being extemporaneous ’ (Tommasco).] 
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1 . Mns. ‘ A composition in a style in which form 
is subservient to fancy ’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

X724 Expiic. Foreign Words in Music 30 Fantasia, is a 
Kind of Air, wherein the Composer .. has all the Freedom 
and Liberty allowed him for his Fancj' or Invention, that 
can reasonably be desir’d. 1776 Sir Hawkins Hist. 
Music IV. iv. 47 His [Hilton’s] Compositions were for the 
most part Fantasias for the idols and organ. x8xs European 
Mag. July 46/1 The first movement, termed * Fantasia’ .. 
is a most spirited,. effort. 1879 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 503/1 
Fantasia .. was the . immediate predecessor of the term 
Sonata. 

(I 2 . The It. word is current in the Levant and 
North Africa, in the senses : a. Ostentation, pomp, 
seU-importance ; h. A kind of Arab dance; also, 
an exhibition of evolutions on horseback by a 
troop of Arabs. 

X838 Sparks Biog. IX. Eaton viii. 263 But they must 
have a consul with less fantasia. 1859 Wraxall tr. R, 
Houdin 11. viii. 239 Our captain had arranged for us the 
surprise of a fantasia. 1873 Tristram Moab ii. 28 A capital 
i fantasia * or Arab dance, .round our camp fire. 

Fantasied, phantasied (fm ntasid), ///. a. 
arch. [f. Fantasy x 4 . and ». + -ED.] a. Framed 
by the fancy ; imaginary, b. Filled with (strange, 
new) fancies or imaginations (so OF. fanlasie). 
C. Characterized by phantasy; dreamy, imaginative, 
d. Full of fancies or caprices ; whimsical. 

a. 1561 T. Norton Calvitfs Inst. 11. xiv. (1634) 230 A 
fantasied Ghost is thrust in place of the Manhood. 1613 
PuBCHAS Pilgrimage vr. xi. 521 Phantasied dangers. 

b. 1590 Sir J. Smvth Disc. Weapons 2 b, These our such 
new fantasied men of warre. 1595 Shaks, yohn iv. ii. 144, 
I finde the people strangely fantasied. 

C. 1882 Shorthouse y. Inglesant II. n. 54 The alluring 
world of phantasied melody which Vanneo had composed. 

d. 1883 C. F. \yooLSON For the Alajor'iv, Mr. Dupont 
was conducting himself after his usual fantasied fashion. 

t Fanta'sions, a. Obs. rare—^. In 5 fantasy- 
ouae. [a. OF./astlasietts, f. fanlasie : see Fantasy 
sb. and -ous.] Ftdl of fancies, capricious. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn iit 17 The dyuerse . . conclu- 
syons that his fantasyouse wylle dyde present by fore hym. 

Fantasni(a, etc. : see Phantasm(a, etc. 

Fantasqne (f^ntie’sk), a. and sb. Also 8 
fantask. [a. Vr.fantasque i—L.faniasiicus.'] 

A. adj. Fanciful, fantastic ; curious, rare. 

X701 C. Burnaby Ladies Visiting Day i. i, A clean 
Napkin and a plain Dish is my Feast 5 Garnish and Orna- 
ment are fantask. 1844 Mrs. Browning Poems, Drama 
Exile I, 52 Twelve shadowy signs of earth, In fantasque 
apposition. Ibid., Ho. Clouds II. 226 The fantasque cloud- 
lets. 

+ B. sb. Fancy, whim. Obs. 

x^8 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife iii. iii, Lady Brute. .There is 
not upon earth so Impertinent a thing as women’s modesty. 
Belinda. Yes, Men’s Fantasque, that obliges us to it, ,1703 
Steele Hush. 11, i, I have a Scribbling .Army-Friend, 
that, .will hit the Nymph’s Fantasque to a Hair. 

Fantassiu (fe-nt^in). [a. 'Ft.fantassin, .ud. 
It. fantaccisio, dim. of /ante foot-soldier.] (See 
quot. 1835.) 

1835 Lytton Riejizi ix. i, Two hundred fantassins, or 
fool-soldiers, 01*1*050307. 1853 Taifs Mag.Zk.^, 534 Fierce 
Isolani’s fantassins.^ i860 Russell Diary India II. 253 
Quaint fantassms with matchlock, musket, tulwar, and bow. 

Fantast, phantast (fe-ntcest). [ad. med.L. 
phantasta, Gr. (pavTaarri^, agent-n. f. tpavra^fiy, 
KpavTa^fc&at. In Gr. (he word meant (in accord- 
ance with the primary sense of the active verb) * an 
ostentatious person, boaster * ; see next. Cf. Ger. 
fantast, phantast, which is the source of the 
modem use.] 

L A visionary, a dreamer ; a flighty, impulsive 
person, 

1588 J. H[arvcy] Disc. Probl. 128 O vain Phantasts and 
fond Dotterels ! 1804 Coleridge in Lit, Rem. (1836) II. 
4x3 A quiet and sublime enthusiast with a strong tinge of 
the fantast. 1855 Lewes Goethe (1864) 494 She is one of 
those phantasts to whom everything seems permitted, 

2 . A fantastic writer; one who aims at eccen- 
tricity of style, 

1873 F, Hall Mod. Eng. ijx Fantasts and contortionists 
like Jlr, Carlyle. 

Fantastic Ckvnta?*stik), a. and sb. Forms a. 
4 fsntastik, 5-7 fantastiko, -tyke, -tique, 
-tyque, 6-8 fanta 3 tick(o, 7- fantastic. 6-8 
phantastick(e, 6 phantostike, 7 phantastique. 
7- phantastic. [ad. mtid.'L, faniaslic-its, late L. 
phantasticus, a. Gr. ^avraoTiKbs, f. tpavra^fiv to 
make visible (middle voice fpavra^fcOai, in late Gr, 
to imagine, have visions) : see Fantasy, . Cf. Fr. 
fantastique. 

The form phantastic is no longer generally current, but 
has been casually used by a few writers of the xoih c., to 
suggest associations connected with the Gr. etymology.] 

A. adj. 

1 . fa. Existing only in imagination ; proceeding 
merely from imagination ; fabulous, imaginary, 
unreal {pbsl). b. In mod. use, of alleged reasons, 
fears, etc. : Perversely or irrationally ima^jined. 

o. a 1387 'Vrzwbk Hidden (Rolls)V. 279 What is i-selde. . 
of Mcrljm his fanta.stik getynge. Ibid. VIII, 63 Kyng 
Arthures body [was foundenl was i^ounicd as it were 
faniasiik. 1529 More Supptic* Soulys Wks. 338 A Very 
fantastike fable- 1627 F, £. Hist, Ediv, If (1680) xz 
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His fantastique Happiness. ^X7*i Swift He 

longs to rove In that fantastick scene. X775 Harris 
ArrangeTn.VlV&. {iZs,!) 299 A fourth sort maybe called 
fantastic, or imaginary ; such as centaurs. x8x6 J. Wilson 
City of Plague i. i, I could smile at such fantastic terrors. 
1876 hi. Arnold Lit. fi Dogma 157 His hearers and repor- 
ters were sure to verse it on their own fantastic grounds also. 

i 5 . 1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 481 All those other phan- 
tastick Gods, were nothing but Several Personal Names, 
1742 Young Nt. Th. i. 94 ^ly soul phantastic measures 
trod O’er fairy fields. 

i* 2 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
phantasm. Obs. 

a. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 19/2 He shewed that he was 
veryly rysen,.by etyng openlj^ and by no art fantastyke. 
2491 — Vitas Pair. de W, 1495) r. xlu. 68 a/i [I am] 
noo thynge fantastyque, but a sparcle of fyre; Asshes, and 
flesshe. 1598 Yonc Diana 127 A meere dreame, or some 
fantastick illusion. 2624 Fletcher Rule a Wife iv. iii, Is 
not this a fantastic house iveare in, And all a dream we 
do ? 1648 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) xq8 One will allow of 
his humanity, .another will allow a divine soul with a fan- 
tastick body. 

1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 145 That He had 
a phantasticke Body, not made of his Alothers Flesh. 
1691-8 Norris Fract. Disc. IV. 377 Aery Banquets, Phan- 
tastick Food, a 17x6 South Serm. (1741) VII. 16 An aerial 
phantastic bodjv 

f 3 , Of or pertaining to phantasy, in its various 
psychological senses (see Fantasy j/;. i,4)asdenot- 
ing either the faculty (and act) of apprehending sen- 
sible objects, or that of imagination ; imaginative. 

1483 Caxton Cato F viij b, By cogytacyon or thynkyng 
fantastyke and by illusyon of the deuyll. 2592 Davies 
Immort. Soul xx. ii. (1599) 47 [Phantasie] in her Ballance 
doth their values trie, Where some, things good, and som 
things ildoseeme..inherpbantastickeeye. 1649 Jer. Tay- 
lor Gi. Exemp. Pref. ? 43 '1 here Is as much phantasticke 
pleasure in doing a spite, as in doing revenge. 2678 Cud- 
worth /«/^//. Syst. 29 The different rhancies in us, caused 
by the respective Differences of them,. Which Phanctesor 
Phantastick Idea’s are [etc.]. 2793 T, Taylor Sallust viii. 

38 The irrational soul. .Is sensitive and phantastic life. 

i* b. Of poetry : Concerned with * phantasy ' 
(Gr. efyavraaia) or illusory appearance. Obs. 

[See Plato Sophistes xxiii, li. In quot, X58X the word 
may be merely a transliteration ofGr. d>apTO(rnx^.] 

2582 Sidney Apol. Poetric iArh.)s^ Mans wit may make 
Poesie, (which should be Eikastike, which some learned 
haue defined, figuring foorth good things,) Kob^PhantastiU’, 
which doth contrariwise, infect the mneie with vnworthy 
obiects, \bi^GA\x.Crt.Ge 7 ttiles\,\\\. 1.28 Phantastic Poesie 
is that, wbiim altogether feigns things. 

4 . ()f persons, their actions and attributes: fa. 
Having a lively imagination ; imaginath'e {obs.)- 
b. Fanciful, impulsive, capricious, arbitrary; also, 
foppish in attire. Now in stronger sense : Extrava- 
gantly fanciful, odd and irrational in behaviour. 

tt. 1488 Caxton Chasf. Goddes Chyld. xix. 50 Whether he 
haue a sadde knowyng or felinge or elles a soden wytte or 
fantastyk. 2502 Shaks. Two Gentl. 11. vil. 47 To be fan- 
tastique, may become a youth Of greater time then I shall 
shew to be. 2628 Wither Brit. Remevib. n. i Let no fan- 
tastique Reader now condemne Our homely Muse. 2683 
Tryon Way to Health 577 The..fhntastique Directions of 
ignorant Phy.sitians. c 2760 Smollett Ode to Indep. 100 
And all her jingling bells fantastic Folly ring. X790_ Burke 
Fr. Rev. 312 The fantastick vagaries of these juvenile 
politicians. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. 
iBohn) I, 350 Great believers are always reckoned, .imprac- 
ticable, fantastic, atheistic. 

/ 5 . 2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio A iij b, He that talking 
of a young gentleman, shoulde say, that he was phanfas- 
ticke, cholenckc, amorou.s . . doth hym no wrong. 2702 
Steele Funeral 11, I have long . . bore with your Phantas- 
tick Humour. 

5 . Arbitrarily devised. rare. Cf. Fancy 

2658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps, iii. 29 They say the .. 

Protestant Bishops , . were consecrated . . by a new phantay 
tick forme. 1846 Trench Mirac. i. (1862) 1x5 Pnanta.stic 
and capricious miracles. 1876 Humphreys 
xxvi.^ 396 Occasionally fantastic variations of well-known 
inscriptions occur. 

6. Having the appearance of being devised by 
extravagant fancy; eccentric, quaint, .or grotesque 
in design, conception, construction, or adornment, 

a, ^x6x6 R. C. Times'* Whistle in. 1077 Drusus, that 
fashion-imitating ape, Delights to follow each fantastic 
shape. 1728 Young Love Fame iii. Wks. (X757) 107 The 
masquerade’s fantastifi scene I 2750 Gray Elegy xxvi, 
Yonder nodding beech, That wreathes its old fant.asiic roots 
so high. 2842 Spalding Italy <5- It. Isl. II. 221 Vaulted 
halls adorned with the usual fantastic arches. 2856 Stanley 
Sinai Fal. i. (1858) 30 The Arab traditions ,, arc too fan- 
tastic to be treated seriously, 2872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 
I. vi. 109 The witch with fantastiegestures draws a circle. 

2618 Wither Pfot/o, NceCuro, Each phantastique Garb 
our Gallants weare. aiji^ Ellwood Autobiog.iijs^) 
Written in such an affectedand phantastick stife. 

b. Arbitrarily used by Milton for : Making ' fan- 
tastic ’ movements (in the dance) ; hence in later 
allusions to Milton's phrase. So in Qomh. fanlastle- 
footed. 

2632 Milton IPAllerro 33 Trip it as you go On the light 
fantastic toe. /r 2790 Warton On Approach 0/ Summer 
59 Haste thee. Nymph! and hand in hand .. Bring fan- 
tastic-fooied Joy.^ 2826 Disraeli I'/V. v. xv, Mr. Si. 
Ledger,. prided himself.. on his light fantastic toe. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who has fhncifal ideas or indulges in wild 
notions. Obs. cxc. arch, 

a. 2598 Marston Pygmal. in. 148 l*hou art Bedlam mad 
.. And glori'st to be counted a fantastick. 2611 Quarles 
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Drv. Poems^Esilter{t^\^)^^\ Power, .to perverse fantasticks 
if conferr’d-. spurs on wrong. 1706 E. Ward Hnti. Rediv. 
(1715) I. vii, The_Church-men justly growl to see. .that the 
Force of Toleration .. Should set each canting proud Fan* 
tastick Above their Courts Eccleslastick, i88a Shorthouse 
y. Itiglesnnt II. xv, A Fantastic, whose brain was turned 
with monkish fancies. 

1630 Bratjiwait Eng. GeJiil. (1641) 3, I would be 
glad to weane this Phantasticke from a \eine of lightnesse. 
Jig. *675 G. R. tr. Re GroJid' s Man IViiJiojtt Passwn 
132 Opinion is the Fountain, this Fantastick which seduceth 
our understanding, etc. 

f 2 . One given to fine or showy dress ; a fop. Qbs. 
rt 1613 OvEKBORV C/uzrac.^ A Phantastique, An Inipro* 
videut young Gallant. 162B Milton Vncatim Exerc. 20 
Trimming., which takes our late fantastics with delight. 
a x68o Butler Rein. (1759) Ih 131 A Fantastic is one that 
wear.s his Feather on the Inside of his Head. 

^ 3 . A fanciful composition. Ohs. 

• 1641 G. H, (/f//c), Wits Recreations, Containing. .Variety 
of Fancies and Fantasticks. 

'I* 4. Power of fancy or imagination. Obs. 

1764 Public Advertiser May in N. Q, 3rd Sen IV. 
385 it (Mozart’s playing] surmounts all Fantastic and 
Imagination. 

Fantastical (ffentos’stikal), a. andrf. [f. prec. 
+ tAL.] a. adj. 

tl. = Fantastic a. i. Obs. 

a. 0x485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 1545 My wordes wer not 
fantastical! . . 1 told youe no lesinge. 1529 More Con/, agst. 
Trib, II. Wks, 1182/2 With this fantastical fear of hers, 
I wold be loth to haue her in myne house, 

Rel, 4 * E. Poems (1866) 43 Than me thynkithe y see 
youre Hkenes; Hit is nat so, it is fantasticalle. m68o 
Butler Rem. {1739' I- 6r Our Pains are real Things, and 
all Our Pleasures but fantastical. 

p. aiS33 Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829) 160 A place that 
..more properly confuteth this phantastical purgator}’, than 
doth this same text. 2684 Burnet Th, Earth 11, ioq When 
anything great is represented to us, it appears phantasticaL 
1728 T. Sheridan Persius vi. (1739) 99 note, Tertullian,. 
runs the phantastical Genealogy thus. 

'I' b. Of opinions : Irrational, baseless, (Passing 
into sense 6.) Obs. 

a, A 1546 JoYE in Gardiner Declar. Art. Joye (rS 4 ®^ S 3 
He. .conceyueth a certayne fantastical! opinion therof[of 
fayth]. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) H* § 2. 52 Which 
only false Religion or fantastical Opinion, .is able to effect. 

p. I 5 SS Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 53 • Mys- 
sh.'ipened with phantastical opinions, xsgg Havivard zst 
Pt. Hetu IV. 91 He said that the lawes of the realme were 
in his head, .by reason of which phantastical! opinion, he 
destroyed noblemen. 

+ 2 , = Fantastic 2 . Chitfiy in fantastical Body 
in reference to the heresy of the Docetce. Obs. 

a. XS33 Frith More{xZ2<j) 174 Fantastical apparl* 

tions. 1563-87 Foxe^I, <5- Jf. (1684)111. 30S Ye make of 
it (the Sacrament] a thing so fantastical, that ye imagine 
a Body without Flesh. 1728 Earbery tr. Euniei's St. 
Dead I. S20 'fhat the Body of Christ upon Earth was 
a fantastical one, as the Gnostlcks held. 

X5SS Ridley tVhs. 200 Marcton . . said that Christ 
had but a phantastical body. 1642 R. Carpenter Exf>crU 
encew. vii. 185 'Hee did not take a phantasticali body in 
the Incarnation. 

+ b. . Of colours « EmphatiCaVL 5. Obs. 

x666 Hooke Microgr. x68 These colours are onely fantas- 
tical ones, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techt., Phantastical 
Colours^ siich as are exhibited by the Rainbow, Triangular 
Glass Prism, the Surface of very thin Muscovy Glass, &c. 
i* 3 . =FaVNtastic a. 3. Ohs. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. X531'' 125 His lyghtes be 
euer eyther fantasticall or els corporal!. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie i. viii. (Arb.) 35 Euen .so is the phantasticall 
part of man, .a representer of the best images, .to the soule. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. n. 11. xxxv, The Orb Phan- 
tastick must exert All life phantastical!. 

•j-b. Pertaining to the passion of love. See Fancy 
8 b. Obs. rare—^. 

1594 H. Willobie in Shaks. C. Praise 7 Sodenly infected 
with the contagion of a fantasticall fit. 

4. =Fa\NTASTIC 4 .* 

ft. 1531 Elyot Gov. I. i, They be nat In commune (as fan- 
tastical! foies wolde haue all thyngs), 1589 Warner .<4 
Eng. VI. xxxi, (1612) 157 Loue is Fantasticall in Women. 
16x6 SuRFL. 8 : Markh. Country Panne 671 The herne is. . 
very fantasticall, as not giuen to stay in any place, but such 
as pleaseth him verie well. 1702 Eng, Theophrast. 311 The 
gratifying of a fantastical Appetite. 1791 Hamilton Ber- 
thollei's Dyeing II. ii. vi. 307 The fantastical changes of 
the fashion. 1862 hf Rsi Oliphant Last Mortimers I. v. 27 
A pretty fantastical young girl. 

1555 Eden Decades 314 Many Judged hym phantasti- 
call. i62x-sx Burton n. iii. ii. 319 An affected 

phantastical carriage. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount A'trA /frVA 
129 The .. vain and phantastical abuse of this Stinking 
Weed. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 30 r 2 The O-xonians are 
phantastical now they are Lovers, 

+ 5 . -Fantastic 5. Obs. 

ax6sB Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 24 The care and use of 
his fantastical! Law. 

6. = Fantastic 6. 

a. X599 SH^KS. Much A do 11. 1.79 The first suite Is hot 
and hasty like a Scotch jigge (and fvill as fantasticall). 1789 
Burney I/ist. Mus. III. ii. iii Canons, .in triangular and 
other fanta-stical forms. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. viii. 
177 A portrait which, however fantastical, may still bear 
some remarkable resemblances, 

0 . a 16x3 Overbury..^ fFj/? (1638) 166 Our new phantas- 
ticall building. 17x1 Steele S/ed.'So. 151 T 5 An Occa- 
sion wherein V'ice makes so phantastical a Figure. 

f B. sb. One who has fanciful ideas or notions. 
158^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. viii. (Arb.) 34 Who so is 
studious in th’ Arte (of Poesie) . . they call him in disdayne 
a phantasticall. 1616 J. Dc.scon Tobacco tortured'^'j Alas 
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poore Tobacco., thou that hast bene hitherto accompted . . 
the Fantasticals foretresse. 

Fantasticality (fDcntaeJStikse'liti)* Also 7 

phan*. [f. prec. -r -ITY.] Fantastical character 
or qualit)" ; eccentricity, grotesqueness, oddity. 

1592 G. H.\rvey P<mr Lett, iii, An epitome of fantasti* 
caUty. 1606 Sir G. Goosecajpe itL i.in Bullen O.Pl, I1884) 
III. 43 Our Lords are as farr beyond them . . for person . . 
as they are beyond ours for phantasticalily. 1824 Ncso 
Monthly Mag. XII. 154 A little fantasticality here and 
there, but upon the whole exquisite ! 1878 T. Sinclair 

Mount 27s He is not quite sure, .about the fantasticality of 
the.se etymologies. 

b. concr. and quasi-rowm Something that is 
fantastical ; a crotchet, whim. 

1631 R, H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xv. § 3. 263 The 
Fantasticalites of their bodyes. x^o Carlyle ( 1858) 
329 The Song he (Burns) sings is not of fantasticalities. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) I. i. iii. 23 Ceremonials, 
and troublesome fantasticalities. 1887 Saintsbury Hist, 
Elizab. Lit. vii. 284 The graceful fantasticalities of Lyly. 

Fantastically (Kentae’siikali), adv. Also 6-7 
phantaaticalljr. [f. as prcc. + -ly 2.] 

f 1 . Through the exercise of the fancy or imagin- 
ation. Obs. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 124 h, Somtyme as it 
>vere an aungell of lyght: somtyme visybly, somtyme fan- 
tastically. T69X-8 Norris Fmc/, (17H) III, 121 My 
Soul fantastically joins with It. 

2 . In a phantasmal or unreal manner. Ohs. 

*S43Becon AVjo YeadsGift Early Wks. (1843) 31 B All this 
was not fantastically done, but trulyand unfeign^ly. 1577 
tr. BuUingers Decadesl\^^i)6\ Our Lord suffered in very 
deed, and not phamasttcally to the appearance onely, 

* 1 * 3 . Fabulously, fictitiously. Obs. 

*547 J- Harrison Exhort. Scottes B vijj a, As Wclshe and 
Scotiisbe Poetes, haue pbantastically fayned- 2577-87 
Holinshed Citron. J. 91/t Arthur, of whom the triJling 
tales of the Britains..fantastica)lie do. .report woonders. 

4 . According to one’s fancy; capriciously, arbi- 
trarily. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 63 He cannot be 
a true seruer of God, which seructh Him. .fantastically, and 
in hipocrisie. 1663 Cowley iJiVr. Govt. O. Cromwell Wks. 
(^1669) 59 Though It may seem to some fantastically, yet was 
it wisely done, 1701 Grew Cosm. Saera ii. iv, One cannot 
so much as fantastically choose, even or odd. 1829 I. Taylor 
iv, (1867) 79 The righteous God deals with man- 
kind not fantastically. 1885 Laxn Times LXXIX. yS/’x 
Any fantastically coined word. 

6. Ill a fanciful or odd manner; grotesquely, 
oddly, strangely. 

XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, iii. ii. 354 A forked Radish, with 
a Head fantastically earn’d vpon it. x66s J. Davies Voy. 
Ainbass. 129 Wooden hats, fantastically painted. X796 
Morse Amer, Geog.l. “247 Beads and feathers, fantasti- 
cally arranged. 18x3 Byron Giaoury:>2 The silver dew In 
whirls fantastically dew, 185* Miss Yonce fameos L 
xlii. 363 Their dresswas.'.fantastically gay. 

Fantasticalness (f^ntje-stikaln^). Also 7 

phautosticalness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
qualit)’, condition, or fact of being fantastical. 

1 1 . The condition of being subject to phantasms. 

1547 Boorde Brtxt, Health ii. 27 Fantasticalnes, or collu- 
cion, or illusyons of the deuyll. 

2 . Addiction to strange fancies; eccentricity, 
oddity; an instance of this. 

1581 JIuLCASTER Positions xlv. (1887) 297 Is that point in 
suspition of any noueltie or fantasticallnes to haue wymen 
learned ? 1630 R. yohnson's Kingd. tf Covwnv. s66 Their 
, .phantasticalnesse in apparall. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. Iviii, 229 Six little Girls danced with six of the oldest 
men . which seemed to us a very pretty fantasticalness. 
c 1698 Locke Cond, Underst.^ 34 We are taught to cloath 
our minds, .after the fashion in vogue, and it is accounted 
fantasticalness, .not to do so. 282* Southey in Life (1849) 

I. 39 Their mother was plainly crazed with hypochondria- 
cism and fantasticalness. 1871 Hawthorne Septimius 
(1879) 1x9 The fantasticalness of his present pursuit. , 

3 . Absurd unreality. 

1847 De Quinccy SchlossePs Lit. Hist. Wks. VIII. 55 
Chloes and Corj’dons — names that proclaim the fantastical- 
ness of the life with which they arc., as-socrated, i 

+ 4 . Capriciousness, whimsicality ; -waywardness. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxiit. 139 The wicked ! 
Fantasticalnesse of men in worshipping the sunne. 1678 
Otway Friendship in F. iv, i, The fantasticalness of your 
appetite. 

Fantasticate (fsenite*stiktrit\ V. [f. Fan- 
tastic -f -ATBS.j fa. traits. To conceive or 
represent in the fancy j to fancy (obs.^, b. inlr. 
To frame fantastic notions, rare. Hence Ban- 
ta'sticating vbl. sb.; Paiitastica’tion, fantastic 
speculation. 

1600 F. VlAi.KCfi.Sp.Mandeville 66 a, Wee call thethinges 
. . which are fantasticated and represented in the fantasie. 
Fancies. 2624 'DAftesE. Birth of Heresies xii. Brunus., 
fantasticales, that by the hlaniple is inferred theMessalian 
Priests speciall care to drtuc away bad affections. 1880 
Vern. Lee Belcarox. 282 Instead of enjoying, we fantasti- 
cate in theory. Ibid, vii, 279 His subtle and fantasti- 
cating .style of art. Ibid. t. 13 AK the wonderful fantastica- 
tionsofartphilosophers. xB^z Pall MallG.7 Jan. This 
illimitable fantasticating in a vacuum. 

Fantasticism (fKnt£e*stisiz’m). [f, as prec. 

+ -ism.] 

fl. The doctrine that there is no objective reality; ' 
subjectivism. Obs. 

a 1688 CuDWORTH Imuijtt. Morality iv. vi, (1731) 286 But 
I have not taken all this Pains only to Confute Scepticism 
or Phantasticism. 


2 . The following of arbitrary fancy in art or 
speculation. • - 

1846 Ruskin Mody Paint. I. n.‘ vj. 1 . § 14 In all the trees 
of the merely historical painters, there is., fantasticism and 
unnaturalness of arrangement. _ 1B68 J. H. Stirling in f'. 
Brit. Rev, L'ec. 382 Speculation without experiment, 
yields phantasticism. 

t Fanta-sticize, S'. Obs. rare-K In 7 fan- 
tastiquize. [f. Fantastic a. + -ize.] intr. To 
throw oneself into fantastic or strange attitudes. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. iii. (1632) 193 To rave and 
fanlastiquize, as I doe, must necessarily be to doubt, 

t Fanta’sticly, Obs. —Fantastically. 

1599 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. ii. i. He is neither too fan- 
tastickly melancholy, or too rashly cholerick. 16x9 Drayton 
/ni'ffDed., A Libertine ! fantasticly I singj 

Fanta'sticness. Nowrer^, [f. Fantastic a. 
+ -NESS.] = Fantasticalness. 

2549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 16 A 1 sic termis proqedis of fan- 
tastiknes ande glorius consaitis. 2661 Prynne Exam. 
Exuberances Bk. Com. Prayer 31 To adorn our Bodies in 
a modest ..manner; without., fantastickness. 1825 Ld. 
CocKBUBN /l/^///.(i86o) 78 When looking atan Oak-tree, you 
dwell, .on the Fantasticness of the Branches. 

t Tanta'stico. Ohs, [It.; corresp. to Pan- 
TASTic.] An absurd and irrational person. 

1597 Shaks. Rom. yul. tr. iv. 30 (Qo. i) Limping antique 
affecting fantasticoes \fol. 2623 ed. phantacies] these new 
tuners of accents, 1600 Dkkker Fortunatus Wks. 1873 I. 
117, I have,. scene fantasticoes. 


t Failtastry. Obs. Also 7 phantastry. [f. 
FANTAST'f'-iiY.j a. Fantastic display or show; 
ostentation, affectation. Also concr. Showy trap- 
pings, b. Visionary delusion, c. Illusory char- 
acter, deceptiveness. 

2656 H. More Enthus, Tri. § 47. 47 This strong spirit 
of Phantastrie . . breaths in Paracelsus his book.s, 1670 
Glanvill Way Happiness iv. § 3. 139 The indiscretions , . of 
some preachers, the phantastry and vain babble of others. 
a X677 Barrow A‘^r/;r.(i686)_III. 429 There shall they stand 
bare and devested of all their phantastry. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 47 There is something in us supenour to Sense, 
which judges of it, detects its Phantastry, and condemns its 
Imposture. 1710 R. Ward Life H. More 28 Fanlastry and 
Levity.. is so much seen to abound amongst us. Ibid, st 
Against Fantastry and Enthusiasm it self. 

Fantasy, phantasy (fre-ntasi), sb. Forms : 
a. 4-7 fantasi(e', -ye, -azie, -aisie, -aysie, -esi(e, 
-esy(e, -essy, (5 fantsy, fayntasie, feintasy), 

5- 6 fantosy, 6-7 fantacie, -y, 4- fantasy. A 

6- 8 phantasie, (6 -esie, 6-7 phant'sie, -*sy), 6- 
phantasy. [a. OF. fantasie (Fr. fz/tlaiste), (« 
Fr. faniazia^ Sp., Fg. faniaslay \K.fantasioi)y ad. L. 
fbantasia, a. Gr. tpayraa'ia lit. making vhible’, 
f. tparraCfiy to make visible, f. tpaivtiy to show. 

TTie senses of ^Qvxatsia from which the senses of the 
word in the mod. langs. are developed are : x. appearance, 
in late Gr. eSp. spectral apparition, phantom (so 

in Vulg.); 9. the mental proce.ss or faculty of sensuous 
perception ; 3. the faculty of imagination. /Ihese senses 
passed through OF. into Eng., together with others (as 
delusive fancy, false or unfounded notion,^ caprice, etc.) 
which had been developed in late L., Romani^ or Fr. The 
shortened form Fancy, which apparently originated in the 
15th c., had in the time of Shakspere become more or less 
differentiated in sense. After the revival of Greek learning, 
the longer form was often spelt phantasy, and Its meaning 
was influenced by the Gr, etymon. In mod. \x%^ fantasy 
and phantasy, in spite of their identity in sound and in 
ultimate etymology, lend to be apprehended^ as separate 
words, the predominant sense of the former being ‘ caprice, 
whim, fanciful invention while that of the latter is * imagin- 
ation, visionary notion*.] 

L In scholastic psychology : f a. Mental appre- 
hension of an object of perception ; the faculty by 
which this is performed. - Obs. 

[^1x382 Oresmf. in Mttunl&r Ess.surOresme xjg Il entent 
par fantasie apprehension ou cognoissance sensitive des 
choses presentes.] 

a. c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 113 J>at place (he brayn] is 
propre instrument of ymagynacioun which resceyve]» 
pinges h^t comprehendih or fantasie \res a phantasia coin- 
Pre/teusas], 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiv. ii, These are 
the V. wyttes remeuing inwardly .. common wytte. .ymagi- 
nacyon. Fantasy, and estymacyon .. And memory. 2675 
Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. 1. 76 Sense perceiveth sweetness 
by last or smell, light and pulchrltudebysightand fantasie. 

0 . a x6x8 Raleigh Rem. (1664) ■i26Accord:ng to the diver- 
sity of the eye, which offereth it unto the phantas'.e. 
2655-60 Stanley Hist. (1701) 478/2 It is .. likel>% 

that all living Creatures which haye Eye-balls oblique and 
narrow. .have a peculiar phantasie of Objects. 1669 A. 
Browne ylrJ Pief. (1675) 40 Light .. is the cause- .whereby 
coloured things are seen, whose Shapes and Images pa^s to 
the phantasie. 

f b. The image ipipresscd on the mind by an 
object of sense. Obs. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 14 When the resone es 
clerj’de fra all. .fygours .and fantasyes of creatures. * 59 " 
Carew Huarte's E.xam. Wits x\. 153 Memorie supplictn 
noneotheroffice..lhan..toprcserue the figures and lanta- 
sies'of things. ... 

1 2 , A Spectral apparition, phantom; an ilinsor) 
appearance. Obs. , 

• c X325 Song of Yesterday 30 In E. E.P. (*562) 
worldly blis. Is but a fykel fantasy. 2398 


worldly Diis. is out a lyxei t,.. 

OcP.R. IX. XXV. (m95) iT 46 

nyghw than by daye. 1401 Pd. 

Somme fantasie of Fiton hath m.imd ‘J' 

WVNTOt-N CW«. VI. Xviii. 31 Po I^- 

Alovyd hym mast to sla hj-s Erne, 153 “ Fai-sck. 17- 
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' PJianiosme^ a fanios}’. <*^533 Ld. Berners Hu67t:^yi\. 
64 All is but fanteseyand enchauntementes. 1535 Stewart 
Cron, iicot. III. 365 Trowand that lyme it wes ane phan- 
tasie. a 1583 Grindal Fruitful Dial. Wks. (1843) 59 No 
bread. .but certain fantasies of white and round. , 

3 . Delusive imagination, hallucination.; the fact 
or habit of deluding oneself by imaginar}' percep,- 
tions or reminiscences. ? Obs. 

a. Alisaunder 384 For fere,ne fantasie faile they 

nolde. Chaucer Trvylus v. 1535 I’his fool of fan- 

tasie [sc. Cassandra]. 1574 R. Scot HoP Card. (1578) 60 
Such as' baue Mountaynes ’in fantasie and beggery in 
possession. i6oa Shaks. Ham. i. i. 54 You tremble and 
look pale: Is not this something more then Fantasie? 
3658 S. Simpson Unbelief ix. 66 They thought it was but 
meer fantasie and imagination. 

a 3533 Frith Dhput. Purf^at, (iScp'i 83 Making . . the 
elders .. to wander in phantasies. 3654 Case of Coju~ 
vionwealth 50 If w’e falter, or be mis-Ied through phant'sie. 
367s Brooks Sig^ial Presence of God 20 Raising such a 
phantasy in the Lyons that they looked upon Daniel . . as 
on one that was a friend unto them. 3753 Smollett Ct. 
Fathoin{x'] 2 t\\\\lt He will.. be sometimes misled by his 
own phantasy. 

4 . Imagination ; the process or the faculty of 
.forming mental representations of things not actu- 
ally present. (Cf. Fancy sb. 4.) Also personified. 
Now usually with sense influenced by association 
with fantastic or phantasin : Extravagant or 
visionary fancy. 

In early use not clearly distinguished from 3 ; an exercise 
■of poetic imagination being conventionally regarded as ac- 
companied by belief in the reality of what is imagined. 

- a. 35^ Greene (Arb.)4i The Idea of her per- 

son represents it selfean object to my fantasie. 360a Marston 
Ant. < 5 * Met. III. Wks. 1856 I. 35 The soules swift Pegasus, 
the fantasie. a 1631 Donne Etegh Poems (1633) 153 When 
you are gone, and Reason gone with you, Then Fantasie is 
Queene. 3831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 52 Ever in my 
distresses .. has Fantasy turned, full of longing to that un- 
known Father. 3870 Lowell AinongmyBks. Ser. i.{i873) 
176 Imagination, as it is too often misunderstood, is mere 
fantasy, the image-making power common to all who have 
the gift of dreams. 

3S55T.W!LS0N7i/i<*/.(i567)i7a, Nature is a righte that 

? hantasie hath not framed. 3672-3 Marvell Transp, 
I, 130 You have attracted by force of phantasy some ex- 
traordinary Spirit to your assistance. 3704 NEs^T0N Opticks 
1. II, viii, lao By the power of phantasy we see Colours in 
a Dream. 3831 Lytton Godolph. xxvii,'Volktman himself, 
in the fulness of his northern phantasy, [could not] have 
sculptured forth a better image. ^ 38^7-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Zfjgfc 11.(1870) III. 22 We may view It in phantasy as black 
or white. 38^5 Milman Lot. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. vii 258 
iioUy Their union with the Deity was. .through the phantasy, 

b. A mental image. 

1823 Lamu^ Elia Ser. i. Grace before meat, To the tem- 
perate fantasies of the famished Son of God. a 3853 Kodert- 
soN Serm. Ser. iii. vi. 81 Our creative shaping intellect pro- 
jected its own fantasies. 1876 Geo. Ehot Daft. Der. vi. 
xlviii, Fantasies moved within her like ghosts. 

c. A prodtict of imagination, fiction, figment. 
3362 Lancl. P. PI. A. I. 36 lapers and langelers.. 
Founden hem fantasyes. 3399 Pol, (Rolls) I. 3:71 

If 3e (Tynde ffables or IToly ther amonge, or ony ffantaste 
yffeyned that no ITrute Is in. xW8 R. Holme Aihnoury 
111. 147/1 Centaurs, Satyrs, Griflins, &c. [are] Forced 
Figures.. Fiction or Fantacy. .to express a Novelty. 

d. An ingenious, tasteful, or fantastic invention 
or design. 

a. 1:3440 Cesta Rom. xxxii. 123 (Harl. MS.) A silkyne 
g>Tdil, sotilly i-made ; for the damysclle comunely lovithe 
swichefant.nsys. 1542 Recoroe Gr.A7tes{is^s)Y vja, Some 
questions of thys rule mayc be varied above xooo waies ; 
but I would have you forget suche fantasies, tvU a time of 
more leysurc. 18^ Dickens Dombey xxiii, There was a 
monstrous fantasy of rusty iron. 

3542-3 Act -24-5 Tien. F///, c. 3 Balades, plaies, 
rimes, songes, and other phantasies. 3823 Keats Isabel 
xlvii, A soiled glove, whereon Her silk had played in purple 
phantasies. 

e. esp. in Jlljisic ; a fantasia, (Cf. 6.) 

*597 Morlev Introd. Mus. 381 The..chierest kind of 
mustek which is made without a dittic is the fantasie, that 
is, wlien a musician taketh a point at his pleasure, and 
.wresteih and tumcih it as he list. 1674 Playporo Skill 
Sins. 1. X. 34 This is called the Dupla or Semibreve Time 
. .its Mood.. is usual in Anthems, Fantasies, &c. 

5 . A supposition resting on no solid grounds ; a 
wliimsical or visionary notion or speculation. 

Now more emphatically contemptuous than Fano’ sb. 
a. c 3400 Desir. Troy 2669 His olde fader fantasi ^i filet 
in hert. c 1440 Generydes 4652 Levcall these fanlesies. .ye 
.‘'lull! not fyndc it thus, 1^(1 Pi/gr.Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
166 b, The mynde.. is moost aple to .. svaucrj'ng fantasyes 
aboutc dj'ucrse ihyngcs, 3665 Manley Grotius* Lcav C. 

953 The Minds of the common People svould be 
divided, according .ns any one would leach Ins Fantasies. 
3876 Whitney Sights «5* Ins. 1 1 . xiv. 443 All that would be 
to them less than fancy— mere fantasy. 3878 Morley 
I'am'enarj^nes Crii. Misc. 20 Many pernicious and destruc- 
tive fantasies. 

p. 3^6 Cocan Haven Health ccxltii. (1636) 306 Vaine .. 
is their phant.nsie that ihinhe it ungodly to flee from . . the 
phague. /X i6zo Healky E/’icictns Man, (1636) 30 Kcepe 
thy nnndc firme against all such pliantasies. 3858 R. A. 
Vaughan Ess. 4 Res\ I. 6 Not a plianiasy in religion.. but 
might there soar or flulier, 

t b. In vi)' fantasy’. = '.ns I imagine’ ; modestly 
used for *in my opinion Obs. 

a. 1543 Kecwkde Gr. /Jr/rx (1561) Li, And yet in my 
Simple fantasy these thinges offer lhein-scIvcs..tobe studied 
for aiwutc progression. *570-6 Lamuskde Veratnb. Kent 
(t8j6) 191 in mine own fantasie it >%*antcth not the fccte of 
sound reason to stand ui>ou> 


• p. 3570-6 LAMDARnE Perasnh. Kent (1826) 237 There 
standeth a Towne yet call^ Sturmere, which (in my 
phantasie) sufRcdently maintelneth the knowledge of this 
matter. 

6 . Caprice, changeful mood ; a’ninst.nnceof this; 
^ caprice, whim. + Often in at, after, according 
to, vpon ends own fantasy {pbsi). 

a. a 3450 Kni. de In Tonr^i AHegood women, .aught to 
leve all suche fantasyes. 1490 Caxion Encydos vi. 25 His 
wyf. .he loued. .of fyne loue wylhout fayntasie. Intcrl. 
FourElem. in Haxl. Dodsley 1 . 7 Every' man after his fantasy 
Will write his conceit. 1598 Barret Theor. IFaj'res v. 1. 
146 Whosoeuer shall kill his squldier vpon his owne fan- 
tasie, without iust cause. 3649 Milton Etkoji. xi. (X851) 
420 The Kingdom . . must depend in great exigencies upon 
the-fantasie of a Kings reason. 2679-3734 Burnet 
Ref, It was.'.out ol no light fantasy, .that he thus refused 
it. 38x4 Scott Ed. ofistes vi. xvii, Fate plays her wonted 
fantasy, .with thee and me. ^ 1883 C. F. ^VooLsoM //;c 
Major iv, Little ways, ^considered to belong to the ‘ fanta- 
sies of genius’. 

'P. 3548 Hall Chron. 137 b, l‘he Dolphyn tooke upon 
hym, the rule, .orderyng causes, .after his aw'iie. .phantasie. 
3624 Capt. Smith Virginia 111. v. 55 Our strength and 
labours were idely consumed to fulfill his phantasies, 
f 7 . Inclination, liking, desire. Obs. 
a. c zyj^ CnK\jci£.K Former Age $x The lamby'ssh poeple 
. .Hadden no faniesye to debate. C3386 — Miller'' s T. 5 A 1 
his fantasye Was tomed^ for to leme astrologye. 1^3450 
Merlin 213 Soche a fantasie fill in his herte that he cowde 
not it remeve. 1462 Fasten Lett. No. 435 II. 83 If. .liter 
he sent swhyche downe to tak a rewyll as the pepyll hathe a 
fantsy’ in. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 358 Throw fan- 
tasie of this Roxiana, Of hir sic plesour he had. 3599 
Hakluyt Voy.l. 4 He fell into a fantasie and desire to .. 
know howfarre that land .stretched, a 1618 Raleigh Rctn. 
(1644)83 Everyman prefers his fantasie in tliat appetite, 
before all other worldly desires. 

p. 1563-87 Foxev 4 . 4- yl/. (1596)65/1 DUierse men [wor. 
ship] diuerse gods; so as euerle one hath in himselfe a 
mind or phantasie to worship. 

Fantasy (fo:*iitasi),7/. Forms: a. 5-y fantasie, 
-ye, 5-6 fantesye, 6 fantase, -aise, 7 fant’sy, 
5- fantasy. $. 6-7 phantasie, -y, (6 phantasey, 
7 phantacy, -zy), 9 phantasy, [a. OF.fantasie^r, 
i. fantasie Fantasy sbi] 

1. trans. « Fancy i ; rarely, to fantasy with 
oneself Now arch, with the sense: To imagine 
in a visionarj' manner. 

^ C3430 Lyog. Bochas Prql. 3 Men of craft maj». .Fanlasien 
in their inward sight Devises newe. 3543 Grafton Contn. 
Harding 496 Dreames . . liis awne feare lantesieth. 1547-8 
Ordre oj Communiott z Euery manne phaniasying and 
deuisyng a sondery waie byhymsclf. 3563-87 Foxe/ 1 . 

M, (1684) II. 2^1 It was not the same very present Body of 
Christ, as the rriesis did phantasie. a 1577 Sir T. Smith 
Commw. Eng. (i6c^) 5 As wise men have .. fantasied foure 
simple bodies which they elements. 1603 Knolles 
■Hist, Turks {1621) 1Z2 7 ’he image of the y’ong gentleman 
was well phantazied in her brntn. 3818 Keats Endym. 509 
A dream ..-sq phantasied. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. II. 
17 He fantasied in his imagination a kind of religion, halt 
Catholic, half Reformed. 

b. with ohj. and inf or object clause. 

■ T430 Lydc, Chron. Troy 1. ii, Day' by day cast and fan- 
?e.<;ycth How his venim may’.. Upon this Jason be fully 
execute. 156a Turner Hcf bal ii. 5* a, Som dyd phantasey 
one ihyng to be the cause and som an other. *582 Bent- 
ley Mon. Matrones 77 Fantasing with themselves that 1 
doo it .. of hatred. 3661 Boyle Style of Script. 51 The 
Syrian Leper. ,vainlyfant’sied,that Gods appointment could 
not put a difference between things that knew no other. 

c, ahsol. or intr. 

3548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. *fohn x. 13 He fantasieth 
thus; In case thei go to wrackc, what than ? 

f 2 . trans. To wear the appearance {tpavraaia) 
of. Obs. rarc~\ 

c i6xx ChaI’man Iliad xxiii. 60 At every' part the form 
did comprehend His likeness; his fair eyes, his voice, his 
stature, every weed His person wore, it fantasied. 

*1' 3. To take a fancy or liking to ; to be favour- 
ably inclined to ; to fall in love with. Also with 
inf, to ‘ take it into one’s head ’ (to do some- 
thing). Cf, Fancy v. S, Obs. 

15A8 Hall Chron. 194 b, He., favored her suyte, but 
mucnc more phantasied her person. 3553 T. Wilson Rhel. 

4 b, AS if one should phantasy’ to praise a Gose before any 
other beast. 3592 Warner/I/A Eng, vit. xx.\iv.(i6x2) 168 
Death, late feared, now she fantaseth. 3641 Prynne Antip. 
79 That he (the King] should neither phantacy nor regard 
rhe serious Petition of the importunate Commons. 

absol, 3560 Becon Treat. Fasting xi. ^Vks. n. 80 b, 
Nether do they direct their fastes ATifo any godly' end, but 
as euery one fantasletb, so do they* fast. 

4. intr. To play fantasias; to c.xtcmjiorize. rare 
(but often in Carlyle). 

3840 Carlyle Wks. (1858) II. 323 He [Hoffmann] could 
fantasy' to admiration on the harpsichord. 3858 — Fredk. 
Gi. II. X. vi. 650 Fantasying on the flute in an animated 
strain. 

Hence Famtasying vbl. sb, 

3543 Recorde Gr. Arles (i56t)Zvb, You should. .not 
have taken a question of your owne fantasying. 3555 
L. Saunders Let. inCovcrdalc Leli.Martyrsi.xffp) 184 The 
fantasing of the flesh-polles ofEgy'ptc. zPyt Schol. Disc, 
rt'ist. A ntichrist it. i.x.* 335 We arc charged with a Corinthian 
fantasying of mens persons. 

Fantekyn, var. f. Fauntekin Obs. 

■ f Fa*nterie. Obs. [a. OF. fanteric, nd. It. 

fantcria. f. fante foot-soldier (literally boy. short 
for Infant • cf. Faunt).] Infaiilr}*;//. 

foot-soldiers. 


a 3577 Gascoigne Fruits IFnr dii. in JVks. (1587) 546 
. Fiue .. bands of English Fanteries. 360X Holland Pliny 
1 . 128 Trusting vpon their Cauallery and Fanterie, wherein 
they* are strong. 

PantigHe (f*ntj-g). lUa/. Also fanteag(ue, 
fanteeg, fantique. [Cf. Fantad.] A stale of 
anxiety or excitement ; an instance of this, a/i. 
a fit of ill-humour. 

1825 Unizf. Songster ii. 142 Don’t put yourselves in a fan- 
tique. 3837 Dickens Pickzv. xx.wiii, ‘ Inwolving our pre- 
cious governor in all sorl.s o’ fanteegs,’ 1866 Mrs. H. Wood 
ElstePs Folly 1 . v. 117 You need not have put yourself in 
a faniigue. *879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. ll'onbbk,, Ihe 
Missis IS in a pretty fantaig. 3882 JV. Worcestcrsh. Closs.^ 
‘ E*s alius on with some uv 'is fanteagues.’ 

II Fantoccini (fre^nt^Jtjr-nr). Also S fauto- 
cine, 9 vulgar fantosceny. [It. pi. of fantoccino, 
dim. of fantocezo puppet, f. fazzte boy, servant, etc.: 
see Fanterie.] 

1 . pi. Fnppets made to go through certain evolu- 
tions by means of concealed strings or wires. 

379X Boswell yohnson (1816) I. 396 The exhibition of the 
Fantoccini in London. 3842 Dickens Amer. AV/«(i85o) 
60/x Are there no Punches, Fantoccini, Dancing dogs . . or 
even Barrel-organs? 3876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butletjiy 
XXX. (3884) 227 As awkward as a pair of fantoccini. 

2 . A dramatic representation in which these are 
the performers ; a marionette show. 

3773 Mrs. J. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 
(1870)1. 2x2, I was much pleased with the ' Fantocine' I 
saw last night. 38x7 Mar. Edgeworth Harrington (1833) 
332 He had refiired to go., to the Fantoccini. 3851 
Mayhew Land. Labour {zZ6x) IIl.^^ *The Fantoccini’, 
he said, is the proper title of the exhibition of dancing dolls; 

attrib. 3817 Hazlitt Char. Shaks. (18^8) 220 The fantoc- 
cini exhibition. 3822 — 7 Vr 3 /i'-L II. xii. 274 A little fan- 
toccini figure.. playdng a number of fantastic tricks before 
the audience. 

• Fantom, obs. form of Phantom. 

Faon, obs. form of Fawn. 
i* Fa^Py Obs. Drunk, intoxicated. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. i. i. 183 The Gentleman had drunke 
himselfe out of his fiue sentences. .And being fap, sir, was 
(as they say) casheerd. 2818 J. Brown Psyche 44 Getting 
daily fap with ale. 

Fapes; see Feaberby t//tz/., goosebeiTy. 
Faquir, var. of Fakir. 

11 Far, sb. Obs. [Latin.] A coarSe kind of 
wlieat ; spelt, 

C3420 Paltad. on Hush. xii. i Novembre wol with whete 
& far besowe, 360X Holland Pliny II. 138 As for the 
bearded wheat Far, there is a certaine >vorme breeding in 
it like to a moth. 2624 Middleton Game at Chess \:\\\, 
Cockles from (jhios, frank’d and fatted vp With J'Vrr and 
Snpa, Flower and cockled Wine. 

Far (fai), adv. Forms : 1-4 feor(T, (3 south. 
veor), 2-3 (9 fur, 3-6 for, (3 foire), 2-6 
fer(,r(e, 3-4 south. ver(re, (2 fir, 3 fear, fe^er, 
feir, 4 fore, 5 feer), 5-7 farr(e, (4-7 fare), 3- 
far. Contpar. i fier(r, fyr(r, 2, 4 fir, 3-4 (9 dial.) 
fur, 4-5 fuiTe,fyrre, 7 furr, 5 far, 2-6 ferrer, 
(4-6ferrere), 2-3ferror, 4-7 farrer, 5-6 farrar. 
Sziperl, I fyrrest, 3-5 ferrest,- 3-6 fairest, (4 
furrest, 7 farst). [OE. feo)\r corresponds to 
OFris.^r, OS.y^r(Du.E'er), OFiG. fer, Ol^.fiarre, 
Goth./ffzVra:— OTeut. "^ferr- (the OTeiit, form of 
the suffi.x is not determinable with certainty; a 
distinct but synonymous type appears in OS. 
and OHG. fc?‘ro, SlHG. vetre), f. OTeut. root 
fer^ O Ar}’an pcr~, whence Gr. Ttkpav, Skr. paras, 
beyond. 

The forms with final -e in 13-1401 c. belong ely* 
mologically to the derivative P'erren; subse- 
quently the monosyllabic ferre, farre, is a mere 
variant spelling of fer, far. The OE. compara- 
fieri’, fyrz’ t^.-fferriz) began in 32th c. to give 
place to a new formation on the i)ositive, fierrer, 
-or; this survived till the 17th c. in the form 
farrer; after that period the comparative and 
superlative remained only in dialects, being super- 
seded in educated use by far/ha’, farthest : see 
Farther.] 

1 . At a great distance, a long way off. Const. 
from, (colloq.) off. Also with advhs. azvay, off, out. 
a. in space. 

c 900 Bxda's Hist. i. i. § 3 We witan heonan noht feor 
©her ealond. C3025 Intcrl. xk Rule St. JJeuct I. 85 
eallunga feorsynd on ^eswince. c 32 os Lay. 543 Ach.'ilon 
heihte an flum penes nohi feor from hcom. a 1300 Cursor 
bl. 4933 (Cott.) 'J'lieues ., of a cunlre J>al hehen cs far. 
1340 Hami'OLE Pr. Consc. 7650 Ilk planete es ferrer pan 
other, fra us. e 3380 Wyclif Set. IVks. 1 II. 184 Sum ferrer 
and sum nerrer. c 1420 Sir Anutdace (Camd.) xvl, A mar- 
chand of this cite Was fer outc in a-noihlr cuntre. C3440 
Promp. Pan\ 356 Fer, or fer a-way, /m-w/. CZ485 Digoy 
.Ifj'j/, (x 882) IV. 1X2, 1 was not farre hence. *490 Caxton 
Eneydos x. 40 Whiche caused grete fere and drede vnlo 
the countreys nygh ney'ghbours and also /erre of. 3549 
Compt. Scot. vi. ^ He vil see ane scliip farrar on the seyc. 
3550 Crowley F.pigr. 2xx A Spiitlchouse, no farre from 
where his dwelling was. *647 H, 'hXQ^x:. Song of Soul \\. ii. 

II. iii, I'hings near seem further off; farst off, the ncarst 
at hand. 1697 Drvdek Virg. Georg, iv, 27 'ilie painted 
Lirard, and Inc Birds of IVey . .be far aw.iy. X7X* Stklli; 
Spect. No. 63 ? 7 Not far from these was another Set of 
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merry Peoj^le. j8o8 Scott J\fariiK u. t, Far upon 
•Northumbrian seas. 1875 To\vETT/V<r/«? (ed. 2) I, 10 He 
is likely to be not far off himself. 1879 J. Burroughs 
'Locusts fy //. 11884) 263 The Green Mountains., 

seen careering along the horizon far to the south-west. 

b. jF'ar and nsar or ni^/i : in every part, every- 
where. Far or near \ anywhere. Far norncar\ 
nowhere. 

(Zxooo Crist 390 (Gr.) Feor and neah. CI17S Lamb. 
Horn. 137 To. .beon iwurSegede fir and neor. a 1*50 Owt 
ff Night, 921 East and west, feor and neor. a xgoo Cursor 
J/, 17288+213 (Cott.) Marie . . Joked farre & neghe. c 1430 
Hymns Virg. (1867) 107 pere is no man feer ne neer. 1587 
Turberv. Trag, T. (1837; 96 The brute was blown^^abrode 
both farre and nye. [*6*9 (see 5^] 1631 Gouge God's 

Arrows iii. § 305 Memorable matters, worthy to be 

knowne farre andneare.- 1667 Miltom P. L, vi. 295, I., 
have sought thee farr and nigh. 1704 R. L'Estrakcc 
(J.', I have been hunting . . far and near . . to find out 
a remed)% *797’ Mrs. Raijcmffe Itaiian xtii, But I could 
see nothing ot them far or near. 

e. in past time. Cf. Far-off. 

1362 Lasgl. P. Pl. B. XV. 226 In a freres frokke he was 
yfounde ones Ac it is ferre agoo in seynt Fraunceys tyme, 
•x6ii SiiAKS. Wint. T, IV. iv. 442 Farre then Deucalion off. 

d. Jig, with reference to unlikeness, alienation 
of feeling, etc. Often elliptically in phrase {So) 
far from — ing (used when something is denied 
and something opposite asserted). Also interjec- 
tionally, Far from it, 

*534 Whitimton tr. Tullyes Offices i. C v, This mancr is 
as ferre distaunt from offyee . .that letc.). x6ix Bible Ps, 
ixxiii, 27 They that are farre from thee, shall perish. 1648 
Boyle AVrrt/A. xix. (i7oo)xi6 Gods love is so far from 
resembling the usual sort of Friends, a x66t Fuller 
Worthies i. 150 So far from imitating the industry of their 
.Ancestors .. that fete.]. 1840 Dn Quiscey Essenes iii, 
Wks. 1890 VII, 166 So far . . from shocking his (the Jew's] 
prejudices.. the error of the early Christians would lie the 
other way. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiv, 221 It was in 
a far from unfriendly fashion, 1874 Dasent Tales front 
Fjeld 128 He was not far off losing both wit and sense. 
Ibid. X54 He was not far off being half-dead of thirst. rSfls 
WiCKSTEED tr. Kuenen's Hibbcrt Lect.xw, 127 "The truly 
religious lone. . not unmixed, indeed, far from it, but unmis- 
takable. 

. e. Phrases. Far he it from {me^ etc.) : a form 
of deprecations** God forbid that (I, etc.).’ Fll 
be far {cnougJi) if etc. ; a strong negation or re- 
fusal {vitlgaf). Far to ffind, seckx (<z) hard to 
discover, out of the way ; (3) of persons : at a loss. 

1382 VlszuT Gen, xhV. 17 Josephe answerde, Fcr be it fro 
me, that Y thus do. 1393 Langl. P, PI, C xi. 77 Bep ^re 
fayre %’ert«es and beep nauht ferr to fynde. 1575 Flcahng 
Poiiopi, Epist, 163 Bee it farre from me to utter any such 
speache. xCdy Earl of Cardica.v in xeth Rep. Hist. MSS, 
C<i«r//r, App. V. 9 Farre be it from me,, to enter into dis- 
pute with ^your Lordship. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 148 
? 4^Far belt that I should attempt to lessen the Acceptance 
which Men of ihU Character meet with in the World. 1752 
Foote Taste ir. Wks. 1790 I. 23 I’ll be fur enough if it 
en’t a May-game. ^ 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem, viii. 
(1832)225 Far, infinitely far, be such imputation from our 
thoughts. X874 Gladstone in Conlemp. Rtiu Oct. 667 If 
instances must be cited, they are not far to seek. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Tlwo. Such xvi. 285 Many minds . . are far to 
seek for the grounds of social duty. 1888 Sltejffeld Gloss. 
s. V., * I’ll be far if I do’ means* I will not.* 

2. To a great distance ; to a remote place. 

c 8*5 Vesp. Psalter ix, 22 Tohwon dryhten ^ewite 5u feor; 
e X2oS Lay. 1720 He ferde to feor ut pom his iueren. c xzso 
Gen. ff Ex. 2616 Wilt 3u, leuedi, ic go fear out. c 1350 
Will. Palcrne 2781 To fle . . fer away from pe see. c 1450 
.9/. (Surtees) 2184 Farrer fra men to be remoued. 

itSoi Wecver Mirr, Martyrs D ij, I wisht the popes 
dominion Might stretch no furr than Callis Ocean. x6xo 
SiiAKS. Temp. ir. i. no She. . is so farre from Italy remoued. 
xWy Milton P. L.'X.x. tz-j He ceas’d Contending, and re- 
mov’d his Tents farr off. 1774 GoLDSsr. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 329 A. .habitation, from which it seldom ventures far. 

b. To a great distance in various directions; 
over a large area ; widel)\ 

c 1200 Vices ff Virtues (1888I 45 Carite sprat his bowes on 
briede and on lengSe swiSe ferr. CX400 Vesir, Troy zi6 
pi fame shall goo fbr. c 1440 J "ork Myst. xi. 80 So sail 
folke no farrar sprede. 1692 J. Barnes Pref. Verses in 
E. Walker Epictetus' i^for.y An Heathen, far for vertue 
Fam’d. 

fc. 7b cast far\ to make far-reaching plans. 
(Cf. Far-caster.) So to bethink far. Obs. 

a 1^00 Cursor M. 8269 (Cott.) Ferr and depe he vmbi- 
thognt. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 485 Fer he [l>e devell] castep 
toforn pe folke to destroye. 

3, To or at an advanced point of progress, a. 
in space. (Down to the j 5 th c. the vb. go is often 
omitted after will, shall, may, can, etc.) 

• <TX3oo Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 210 Whan the sonne 
hath thider i-drawe the mist thurf hire hete, Hit ne mai no 
fur for the colde. <1x300 Cursor M. 17288 + 392 (Cott. > 
lesus made horn semblant as he wald ferrer goo, ^1330 
R. Bronne Citron. (1810) 308 Ferrere mot he nouht, Scop 
lend forto se. ^1385 Chaucer FrinAs T. 89 Sayde this 
yiman, * Wiltow fer to day?* <‘X4oo Lnn/ranc's Cirnrg. 
303 It is sett undir a mannes ers to drawe out pe emeroldes 
pat sitlip hed fer yn. c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 6 oqx Ay 
pe ferrer pat he gase. CX460 Tozvneley Myst. 276 No far 
thou shalle. 1583 Stubbcs Anat. Abus. ii. i How farre 
purpose you to trauell this way. X709 Steele & Addison 
T a//(rr No. X14 T t We were now got pretty far into West- 
minster, <zx8oi R. Gall Tint Queyro^xe^s Here, or 
we gae farer ben, Aibh'ns it’s fitting to let ken 2'o them wha 
reads, that [etc.). x8x4 Southey Roderick nr, We travell'd 
fast and far. ' 1845 tr. Sue's Wandering yen/ xvii. 86 Long 
bamboos which are driven far into the ground. 


reference to progressive action or 
condition : To a great length or degree. Far 
gone : in an advanced stage. To go far to (produce 
a certain effect) : to tend greatly, i* To speak a 
person far : to go to great lengths in his praise. 

<2x300 Cursor M. iioxi (Gott.) Bot elizabeth was ferrer 
gane. 1360-80 Wyclip 7nr2'/x xxiL (1879) 311 peishewen 
ferrere how pei ben discipUs of fals pharisees, c 1430 Chev. 
Assisne 317,^ I k.2n sey no fiirre. 1545 Bri.vklow Cct/ipi. S 
This matter is so farre gone, that there is no remedy. 1576 
Panopi. Epist. Qiijb, Least by presuming to farre, 
I should loose my selfe. Pfiisickeagst. Fortune 

n. xc. 278 a, Who is so mad . . vnlesse he be to farre gone, 
that standeth not in feare of them? 1579 Fulke Hoskins' 
Pari. 382 Maister Heskins store is farre .spent. i6xx Shaks. 
Cymh, I. i. 24 You speakehim farre. x668 Hale Pref. Rolle's 
Abridgm, 3 Where the subject of any Law is .single,, 
prudence, .may go far at one Essay to provide a fit law. 
X704 Swift T. Tub Apo\., When these two enter far into the 
composition of any work. X709 Steele Tatler No. 34 
T 4 There's no carrying a Afetaphor too far, when a Lady’s 
Charms are spoke of. <i 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 
377 To do all they could to hinder him to engage too far. 
c 18x3 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. iv. xp Both . . 
very tipsy . . one . . so far gone, that she could not walk 
straight. i8t8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 233 This was 
going too far. 1845 M»^Cullocii Taxation 11. x. (1852) 361 
This high duty, .went far to enable the distillers to fix the 
price of spirits. 18^7 Grote Greece 11. xlvik (1862) IV. X91 
The Corinthians had gone too far.. to admit of listening to 
arbitjation. 1875 Jowett 7V<t/o(ed. 2) 1. 46 You are already 
far gone in your love. 

c. in time. * 1 * With genitive. Far days, nights \ 
late in the day or night (cf. Gr. voppeo 

vvKTos ) ; in later use a\%ofar-day, ‘ttight (cf. 8 c). 

a X400--50 Alexander 2900 Be pai had fyneschid pis fi5t 
was ferre m with euyn. <:i44o Generydes 66 A man 
right ferre in age. <r 1450 Knt. de la Tour{\868) 45 She 
h.ipped to abide so longeon a sonday that it was fer d.iyes. 
XS33 Bellenden L/ry i, (1822) 135 He wes walk, and fer 
run in yeris. 1561 T. Hoov tr. Castiglione's Courlyer 
K ilj b, It was farre in nighte. 1577-87 Hohnshed Chron, 
III. 1148/2 It is far nights. iGostsnd Pt. Returufr.Partiass. 
HI. ii. (Arb.) 42 But the day is farre spent, M, Recorder. 
1631 Celestina viii. 98 O how farre dates is it? i66* J. 
Davies Voy.Antbass. 278 It w.as far-night ere tve got away. 
173* Bcrkixev Atciphr. it. § 26 The day being now far 
spent. 1870 E. PE.AC0CK Ralf Skirl. HI. 2 Far gone as 
the day was. 1885 Manclt. Exam. 10 Sept. 5/5 A heavy 
downpour which continued far into the night. 

4. By a gre.nt interval, widely, a. of separation 
in place ; fg. of estrangement or alienation. 

^1400 Rom. Rose His mercy was to ferre bihynde. 

X ^8 G csT Pr. Masse I v a, The heaven sainctes wh o be farrer 
distanted.-from us then. .London. .from Cambredge. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II, 12 These two Sees were farre asondcr, 
that is to say, Caunterbury and Vorke. 1603 K.volles 
Hist. Turks 649 Following not far after himself. 1697 
Drvden Virg.^ Georg, iii. 306 He . . leaves the Scythian 
Arrow far beliind. X730-46 Thomson Autumn 1284 Far 
distant from their native soil. X813 Scott Rokeby 1. xvii, 
Mortham’s lord grew far estranged From the bold heart 
with whom he ranged. 

b. qualifying adjs., advbs., or their equivalents, 
implying excess, defect, or variation from a standard. 
*|*In id-ijth c. often prefixed to adjs. or advbs. of 
negative import, as in far unfit = fox from fit. 

<1x375 yeseph Arim. 552 pei were werj of-fou^ten and 
feor ouer-charged. x5*x Fisher /F/’ f. (1876) 348 This man 
gothe fer wyde from the streyght waye. 1555 Philpot 
Let, in Coverdale Lett. Martyrs (1564) 229 God knowelh it 
is written far uneasily. 1564 Grindal Fun. Serin. Evtp, 
Ferdinand Rem. (1843) 20 Preparations afore death . . iar 
out of square. 1614 K. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl in 
Dodsley O. PI. (1780) VI. 390 Then my Lord, your father 
is far impatient. 163X Weever Anc. Fun, Mon, 532 
A match thought farre vnfit for such a man. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross Narr. znd Voy. xli. 545 We were often far underfed. 
X87S JoNVETT Plato (cd. 2) 1. 207 They were not far u rong. 

c. of inequality or unlikeness. Often with 
comparatives or superlatives ; sometimes more 
emphatically far {and) away. Also with vbs., as 
to differ, exceed, excel, etc. Far other : Avidely 
different, i* To distinguish farx to make a wide 
distinction. 

<7900 Bxdds Hist. HI. xiv, f 2 Feor on opre wisan. 
<7x400-50 Alexander 29''^ A bestc..Fere fersere pan an 
olifaunt. 1496 Act 12 Hen. Vlf, c. 6 They be sold far 
under the Price that they be worth. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v. 
75 a, He passed farre his grandfather in syime. X56a J. Hev- 
wooD Prov. ^ Epigr. 1x867) 20 Yc be better fed then laught 
farre awaie. X563 Shute Archil. Which difiereth 

not farre from the declaration of Vitruuius. *587 Golding 
De Mornay xxiv. 373 One that beheld a farre other beauty 
.’.and tasted a fane other pleasure than of the worlde. 1593 
Shaks. Liter. 8t Which far e.vcceds his barren skill to show. 
x6ii Bible Transl. Pref. 2 A farre most excellent weight 
of glory. 2646 Dk. Ha.’Uilton in H. (Camden) 124 

No Englishman will. .hold, .that Scotland must be satisfied 
with it, farre leese that it be of the Scots framing. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 862 To answer and resound farr other 
Song. <1x687 Petty Wr////. i. (1691) 26 In France., 
the Hugonots are. .far the greatest Traders.^ 1695 Wood- 
w.\RD Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 9 Of this various Matter. . 
the far greatest Part of the Terrestrial Globe consists. X709 
Steele Tatler No. 92 r x With us it is far otherwise. 
27x9 De Foe Crusoe If. vi. 156 You Will allow it to consist 
with me, as a Roman, to distinguish far between a Pro- 
testant and a Pagan. 1743 J- Morris Serm. 11. 53 Paul 
uses this argument to prove charity far preferable. X773 
Mad. D’AmiLAY Early Diary (1889) 1.^287 The delight 
..more far away than I have ever received. 1880 T. A. 
Spalding EHz. Demowl. ss A .slight surrender of principle 
was’a far surer road to success. 2883 W.E, Norris Thirlly 
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Hall xxxiv, You are far and away the greatest scoundrel 
I ever saw. -1885 Lato Reports 29 Ch. Div. 528 "ITe 
testator’s estates wxre. .incumbered .. to an amount far 
beyond their value. 

t5. From a remote source. Obs. exc. in Comb. : 
see Far-fbtched, etc. 

1629 Ma.xwell tr. Herodian (16351 65 For this purpose all 
kindeofwilde beasts w’ere brought farre and neere. *697 
tr. C'tessD'Aunoy's T'l'rtzi. (1706) 34 Here's the Etymology 
of a Word drawn far enough. 

6 . Preceded by as, how, so, thus, Ibe word (like 
many other quantitative advbs. and adjs.) often 
undergoes a change of meaning, the notion of 

; definite quantity being substituted for the primaiy 
notion of great quantity. Hence the following 
■ modifications of the preceding senses .* 

a. To or at a definite distance. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1238 Bf al-so fer so a 6030 mai ten 3or 
Mt his moder. <1x300 Cursor <1/. 506 (Cott.) How farr es 
in to /lell pitte. ^ lyxr Addison Sped. No. 42 F 4 When 
there is a Battle in the Hay-Market Theatre, one may hear 
It as far as Charing-Cross. i860 Tyndall Glac. r. xxvii. 2x5, 
I had not thought it possible to see so far through so dense 
a storm. 

b. Up to or at a particular point of advance. 

<T 2300 Cursor M. 2253 (Cott.) Now we haue vs sped sa 
ferr. <71489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay/non ii. 60 Siih that it is 
soo ferre come that ye wyll not here vs, we shall kepe owr 
peas. X53S Coverdale x Chron. xvii[i]. 16 Who am 1 ? and 
what is my house, yUhoii b.Tst broughte me thus farre? x6rr 
Bible fer. li. 64 Thus farre are the words of leremlah. 
162S Jjacox Sylzfa j? 105 If a Man would endeuour to rai?e 
or fall his Voice.. as farre as an Eighth. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier /1840) 172 The king was almost as far as 
Banbury. 1833 Cruse Eusebius i. v. 29 Thus far Josephus. 
2841 Elphinstone Hist.lnd. I, 469 AIenander..went on 
as far as the Isamus, 2855 Thackeray Neivcomcs I. 221 
She could make an ormolu bracelet go as far as another 
woman’s emerald clasps. Mod, So far no great harm has 
been done. 

c. To a certain extent or degree. 

^ a 2300 Cursor M. 16386 (Cott.) SaeJes es he sa feir se sum 
i can. <7 X400 Rom. Rose 2209 Hated bothe of olde and 
yong. As fer as Gaweyn the worthy. Was preised for his 
curtesie. 2477 Earl Rivers Z)/r/t'j(Caxton)i As fer as my 
wrecchednes wold suffyse. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbaclcs 
Husb. HI. (1586) 1x6 The bay Inorse] is most of price as 
farre as I see at this daye. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) xpi 
For thou, .wilt not peimit any (as farre as in thee lyeth) to 
be well cmplojjed. 1601 J. Manmngham in Shaks. C. 
Praise. ^2 A Citizen gaene soe farr in liking with him. 2638 
Dk. Hamilto.n in H. Papers (Camden* j 8 How fare I .shall 
beabill to prevail uith him I can not yett tell. 2652 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. viil. 35 He may be so farre a good man, as to 
be free from giving offence. 1751 Jortin Serm. 11771) I- 
ill. 46 Such persons may &q far conduce to the temporal 
prosperity of a nation. xSzx J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. 111.(1871) 1x9 But thislawso far as it prescribed 
a new bushel, had never been executed. 1635 Tkirlwall 
Greece L 423 'I'o decide how far lie deserved it. 1875 
I0WF.TT Plato (cd. 2) V. 427 Let us endeavour to ascertain 
now far we are consistent with ourselves. 

7. quasi-jt5. a.fOf on farx see Afar, f Upon 
farx at a distance. From farx at a distance (cf. 
Febren). By farx by a great interval (*= sense 4 ) ; 
see By 18 b. In so farx to such an extent,- 

• <x X300 Cursor M. 6655 (Cott.) J?am thoght him hornd 
apon farr. /bid. 23457 (Cott.) Fra ful ferr can h^i til him 
seke. Ibid. 27643 iCott.) Sin es fowler |>an any deuil in hell 
by fer. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 17 Sum of hem 
comen fro ferre. e 1400 Maundev. tRoxb.) xix. 86 To 
ymage men commez fra ferre in pilgrimages. 1513-75 
Diurn. ^?<c/<rm</x (1833) 276 Thairwes thegreiier slauchter 
be over far maid vpoun tKe Inglis. 1647 H. More Philos. 
Devot. 43 Lo 1 from farre I you salute. X737 Whiston 
yosephus Autiq. i. xix. § 10 Thus far of his apology wa.s 
made. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 28 That, like the circle bound- 
ing earth and skies, Allures from far. 1871 Smiles Charac. 

X. (1876) 282 By far the largest class of readers. 1888 
Bryce riw/rz*. Commw. I. viii. 104 Eloquence., imagination 
. . or extent of knowledge, are all in so far a gain to him 
that [etc.]. 

f b. 7o have far to \ to have a Jong way to go 
to, be far from. Obs. 

*377 Lancl, P. pi. B. xix. 477 pe vyker had fer home 
& faire loke his leue. 1393 Ibid. C. xii, 196 FoUve forp pat 
fortune wol ; thou hast ful fer to elde. 

8. Combinations. 

a, When far (in senses 1 - 5 ) qualifies a ppl. adj. 
used atlribiilively, it is usually hyphened, thus 
giving rise to an unlimited number of quasi-com- 
pounds, as far-beaming, ’branching, -cmbi acing, 
’extending, etc. 

*533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1047/r Making 
one perfit person and one farpassing perfyt person of God 
and man together. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 2 The manner 
rather of desperate men farre driven. 2598 Chap.Man Iliad 
1. 19 Far-shooting Pheebus. i6ox Yaringt on Two Lament. 
Traj. III. ii. in Bullen O.Pl. IV, I will .. live in some far- 
removed continent. <1x649 Drumm. of H.\wth. Poems 
Wk«:. 11711) 31 These .saphyre far-extending heights. 1688 
Addr. in Lend. Gaz. No. 2536/1 Your far distanced New 
England Subjects. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 127 O Queen ! 
whose far-resounding fame, Is bounded only by the starr>' 
frame. X735 Somerville Chase i. 272 I’heir Arms Far- 
gleaming, dart the same united Blaze. 1779-8* Johnso.v 
L.P.,Swiftyi\i%. III. 404 Variegated by far-sought learn- 
ing. 17S4 CowPER Task r. 184 Mighty winds That sweep 
the skirt of some far-spreading wood. x8iz Byron Ch. 
Har. jj. xJi, Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe. 2820 
Keats St. Agnes xxix, Far-heard clarionet. 2827 Hare 
Guesses (1B59) 69 Expressing profound and farstretching 
thoughts in the. simplest words. 2857 Ruskin iTcon. 
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'Ari 139 Consider what a far-hranchlng, far-embracing' good 
you Ijave wrought. 1864 Ekcel Anc. Nnt. 2^2 Far- 
spread popularity. 

b. rarely in similar quasi-corab. with vhl. shs.^ 
as far-Jlashin^^ '‘Withdravoal. 

1822 Shellev Hellas 331 The far-flashing of their starry 
lances Reverberates the dying light of day. 1866 Howells 
Vcnet. Life xvil, Their, .strange effect of far-withdrawal. 

c. Special combinations; far-back c., ancient; 
far-being vbl. sb., the state of being at a distance ; 
i* far-born <7., born long ago; far-darter, one 
who sends darts to or from a -great distance; 
'ffar-day, the latter part of the day [cf. 3 c]; far- 
eastern <t., belonging to the extreme east; far-farer 
(rare), — far^goer; far-foamed a., fringed with 
foam for a great distance; far-goer, one who 
goes far, lit. and Jig. ; far-gone a., advanced 
to a great extent ; far-northern a.y lying in 
the extreme north ; far-point {pptics)^ the ex- 
treme range ; far-seeing o., =: Kar-sighted i ; 
far-seen a.y seen at a distance; also Far- 
sighted; isiT-%h.o\ia.—far- 5 hooting\ far-southern 
a.y at the extreme south ; t far-went a.y that has 
wended or travelled far ; far-western, belonging 
to the extreme west. 

1890 Child Eng. ff Sc. Ball. vii. ceix. 126/2 Some ^far- 
back reciter of the Scottish ballad. 1580 Arcadia 

(16221 124 The desolation of the ^far-being from comfort. 
1672 Wycherley L(n>e in IFooH 111. i, Nine-and-thirty 
years old, mistress? Td have you to know 1 am no *far- 
born child. 1598 Chapman Iliad 1. 91 This is cause why 
heaven’s *Far-darter darts These plagues amongst us. x868 
Morris Earthly Par, (1870) I. ir. 500 Dimly he remembered 
..the sight Of the Far-darter. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex 
1. 74 *Far-day sullies flowres. x86i Dasent Burnt 
Njal II. 354 Thorwald Kodran's son, the *far-fare.r. 1820 
Keats Hyperion 11. 172 Murmurs, which his first endeavour- 
ing tongue Caught infant-like from the *far-foanied sands. 
1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 358 The party 
which the '‘far-goers at least of the deliberants, believe 
to be the least undeserving of the two. 1778 Conquerors 
39 As drunken men who brave the dang'rous fight O'er 
sparkling glasses in the *fargone night. 1831 T. L. Pea- 
cock Crotchety Castle xvl, Which the far-gone innamorato 
found irresistible. 1856 Kane At'ct, Expl, I. xxiil. 309 
The temperature of these *far-northern regions, 2876 
Bernstein Five Senses 72 The *far-pomt of the eye. 
1848 Lytton Harold \'\\\. ii, Though wise and *farseelng, 
Harold was not suspicious. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 
790 From lofty Caucasus *far seen by those, Who in the 
Caspian . . toil, 1827 Keble Chr. Y, Monday bef. Easter, 
Two silent nights and days In calmness for His far-seen 
hour He stays. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. viit. 453 Useful Mer- 
cury And *far-shot Pheebus.^ 2856 Kanc Arct. Fxpi. 1. 
xxiii. 228 Commodore Wilkes in his *far-southem discovery 
of an Antarctic continent. 2609 Bp. W. Barlow Aimu. 
Nameless Caih. 291 The Gibeonltcs came to losua like •far- 
went Trauellers. 1589 Puttesmiam Arte Eng. Poesie 121 
TNorthern English] is not so Courtly .. as our Southerne 
English is, no more is the*farWesterne mans speach. 2844 
Bp. S. ^VlLBERFORCE HUt. Amer. Ch. (1846)341 The pecu- 
liar services of a far-western clergj'man. 

Far (f^), a. Forms: 1-4 feor(r, fer, 3-7 
farr, 5-7 farre, 3- far. Coinpar. 1 fyrra (fern, and 
neut. 3-4 fyrre, furre, 3-6 feiTe(r(0, 3 fer- 
ror(e, verrore, 4-7 fairer. Super!, i fyr- 
rest, 3-5 ferrest, 3-6 fairest. \fyY.fcorr^ OFris. 
fer, firy fer, OHG./^r:— WGer. type ^ferro-. 
'As the ndj. does not occur in Gothic or ON., it is 
prob. derived from the adv.] 

I . Remote : a. in space ; chiefly of countries or 
places ; occas. of persons, etc. The far east, north, 
west, south : the e.xtreme eastern, etc. parts of a 
region, or of the world. The Far IVesti now 
csp. the western parts of the U. S. or of North 
America. Far absence', absence in a distant 
part. 

a xooo U ifef Complaint 47 (Gr.) Feorres folclondcs. 
2225 Leg, hath. 1565 Into pe ferreste ende of Alixandre. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 4820 (Cott.) Wee are o farr cuntre. Of a 
land bait chamian. 2340 Ayodu 204 Huerof ycalde filorofes 
liem uledden in-to uerre sicdcs in-to dezert. 1382 SVyclif 
foif \\\. 8 hey sliule sclle hem to Sabeis, a fer folc. CX450 
lilifvur Saluacioun 2643 Thick ITolewastoure son. .departid 
to ferre lande. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxviii. 
5S5 Folke cam.. from ferie ways for to seke hym. 1548 
i\\\.\.Chron. lox h.The Englishemen conslderyng. .the farre 
absence of their frendes. 2553 Eden Treat. Ntive Jvd. 
(Arb. ) 8 To rctume Iiomc from these farre countreys, a 2605 
Mostcomerii: jT/ije. Poems fx886) xxxii. 38 Far foullis 
hes ay fair fethers, sum will say. 2682 Dryden Mac 
FI. 131 To far llarbadoes on the western main. 2808 

J. Barlow Colnmb. i. 45 A far dim watch-lamp’s thrice 
reflected beam. 2822 SnEixia* Hellas 813 What hcarest 
thou? Jah/nud. A far whisper. 2839 Bailey /vx'//2(iS5^) 
e6 It is fear which beds the far to-come with fire. 2890 
Howei.ls in Harpeds Mag. Nov. 965 The great plains 
.-in the far West. 

Jsol.^ e 2386 Chaucer Prol. 494 To visite The ferrest in 
his parish. 

\>. Jg. of remoteness or diftercncc in time, rela- 
tionship, or nature. 

iS3t IClyot Gea’. ii. vi. (1557) 100 A vice moste ugly, and 
f.arrcst from humanitee, 2583 Hollvdand rt//'VFr 

309 How farre tliis fielde is to that which bordercth upon 
it. 2630 Crasuaw Poems 129 Pulling far history Nearer. 
x 359 T i.NNvsoN Elaine 709 Sir 1 brre. .Past up the stilt rich 
city to his kin His own far blood. 1B60 Hav.tiiorni: / 1Atr;5. 
Faun (iB 79> II, xx. eoo So many far landmarks of lime. 


o. The far end, •\the far’, the very end, or 
extremity; the last stage (of life, strength, or 
resources). Now only.rf/a/. 

cj^ooDestr. IroyjZ In this shall faithfully be founden 
to the fer ende, All pe dedis. Ibid. 8272 The next tym hou 
noyes me, hou neghis to he fer. 1637 Rutherford Lett. 
clxxxiii. 11862) I. 447 AVhat siandeth beyond the far-end of 
my sufferings . . He knoweth. 2700 W. Comde Devil fe/on 
Two Stichs in Eng. (1817) II. 58 Whose, .love of pleasure 
will soon get to the far-end of a moderate fortune. 2855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., He seems almost at the far end. 
2888 Shejpield Gloss. s.v. Far etui, ‘ Ah’m ommast at t’ far 
end.’ 

2 . Extending to a distance, long. Far traveller : 
one who comes from or goes to a distance, 

person) of a far fetch', far-reaching, far- 
sighted. \ Far way', a long way, by far. 

c 2340 Citrsox M. 21385 (Laud.) For els might not tho 
thre haue rawghl to ride so farre wai, And come to crj'st 
thilk day. 2393 Lakcl. P. PL C xvii. 5t Of wyt and wyse- 
dome h^t fer way is bettere Than richesse. 2508 Fisher 
Psalms N vj b. Her grete & ferre Journey. 2550 Coverdale 
Spir. Perle^'itvsi.y A merchant-man maketh far voyages and 
great jour»je)’s. 2574 Hellowes Guenarats Font, Ep. 
(1577) 314 Some men so euil! and of so farre a fetch, that 
[etc.]. 2605 Verstecan'D/te. Intcll. ii. (1628) 30 A verle farre 
way from Africa. 2624 Gataker Transiibst. 204 Far 
travellers may lye by authority. 1820 Scott xxix, 

You could not miss the road . . it was neither far way nor 
foul gate. 2830 Gen. V.TMo>,ivson Exerc. (1842)1,28711 
would not be a far stretch of intellect to infer. 

Of authority: Extensive. 

c 2400 Apol. Loll. 29 God 3aue him no farrer power. 

*|'C. Of a difference in kind or value *. Great. Ohs. 

2509 Fisher Fun. Senn. O tess Richmond\l\i^.(\^^C) 304 
This sh.all be a farre dyfference. 2632 Weever Anc, Fun, 
RIon. 578 Valued, at a farre vnder rate, to bee worth., 
ten pound. 

f d. Of a person: Advanced (in age or know- 
ledge). Ohs. 

£:x34o Cursor M. 25124 (Trin.) J>is ihesus..was so wis & 
so fer in lore. 2592 Spenser M. Hubberd 21B As one farre 
in elde. 

3 . The remoter of two; in early use also in the 
comparative, f The far side (of a horse, etc.) : 
the off or right-hand side. The fur ahitt (Sc.) : 
the hind right-hand (horsel in a team of fourT 

Prob./hrhere represents theoriginal coinpar. form Jyrre. 

c 2400 Renuland 4* O. 1227 With him Rowlande and 
Olyvere Appon the ferrere syde. c X4W Destr, Troy 9054 
Priam the prise kyng . . was feghtyng in the feld on the fer 
syde. 2486 Bh. St, Albans Djb, Iff yowre hawke nym 
the fowle at the fer side of the Ryuer. .Then she sleeth the 
fowle at the fer Jutty. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VIll, c. 27 The 
farre ende of high holbom. 26x7 Markham Cavat. 11. 4 
The white fore-foote, on the right side, commonly cald the 
farre side. 2641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 12 To give 
(hem (iambesj . . (he bot(e on (he farre but(ocke. 2724 
Loud. Gaz, No. 6294/3 The Coronett of the far Hoof before. 
2768 Sterne Sent. Jourtt. 95 She sat in a low chair on the 
far side of the shop. 2786 Burns Inxtcniory 20 My fur 
ahin's a wordy beast. 2883 Stevenson Treasxire Jsl, 111, 
xiv. 110 On the far side of the open stood one of the 
hills. 

+ Far, V. Obs. exc, dial. Also i feorran, 
3-5 fere, ferre, 4 south, dial, verri, pa. pple. 
yverred. [OY,.feorranfyrran ^ OTiG.frrenyO^, 
OTeut. type *frrjajty f. *fcrr~y Far a.] 

trails. To put far off, remove. In mod. dial. 
only in the expression of a wish (see quols.), 
GoxssX. from ; rarely with double obj. 

Bcozvulf 156 Grendel. .ne wolde wi 5 manna hwone feorh- 
bealo feorran. a 2300 E. E. Psaltcr\x2^-K\\\, 29 Neghburgh 
and frend fered kbu fni me. 1340 Ayeub. 240 pe stat of 
religion s^^el by tuo yuerred uram wordle [etc.]. 
e 2380 Sir Ferumb, 3625 Richard was no3t so ferred ys fon, 

f '.Tt by iiyin \>o ne se3e. <^2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodew. 
xviil (1869) lox Thouh thou were forveyed other ferred 
from ihi wey. 2855 Mrs. Gaskei l North 4* S. xvii, Pooh, 
wench ! latterd.iys be farred I 2863 — Sylvia’s L. (ed. 2) 
I. 189, I wish the man were farred who [etc.], 
b. ref. and iutr. for refl, 

<22225 Auer. R. 76 He furseS (note Tfirres [printed 
firnes]) him awei urommard urc stefne. c 23x5 Shorciiam 
164 God wysle wcl that man schold . . uerr>’ [printed nerry] 
Fram nllc healthe. 2340 Ayeub. 178 |?e uojeJ him uerrek 
.uram h^nnes hucr me brekk his nest. 

Far, obs. f. of Fair and Sc. f. Farr sb. and v. 
Far, obs. van of Farrow, young pig. 
ra:r-a'boU't, adv. and sb. 

A. adv. -i-a. To a great distance around, 
everywhere (air.), tb. At a great distance (afo.). 

C. Far astr.ay, out of the way (of<r.). d. IJy far, 
very much (dial.). 

£*1300 Cursor JtT. aiSai (Cott.) Thoru liim t regned ferr 
a-bulc, C2450 Ptyf. /V<rwi{RolIs)II.24x Whcrforc concord 
ys put fecr abowte. 2483 Cafh. An^/. 228 Ferre a-l»outc, 
muUum distaus a via regia. 2848 A. B. Evans Leicester- 
shire Words 35 Oh ! that's tlie nearest way, fur-about. 

+ sb. A digression, wandering. Obs. 

2639 Fuller Holy tParv.xxix. (1647) 280 But what need 
these farre-abouisf 

Farad (fx'rad). EUctr. [short f. Faraday, name 
of a great English electrician (died 18O7) : a term 
adopted at the Electrical Congress in Paris, 1881.] 
i88t Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. II, 246 'llie practical 
unit of capacity Is called the I’arad. xfea Gloss. Electrical 
Terms in Lightning 3 Afar. Supn. 7 The Farad is the 
capacity of a conductor in which inc electrical pressure is 
raised one volt by the addition of one coulomb. 


Faradaic (ferudr-ik), a. ' [f. Faraday (cee 
prec.) + -icj Used as a distinctive epithet of 
inductive electricity and of the phenomena per- 
taining to it. 

2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879I 37 When the farad.tic 
current elicits a response it should always be employed. 
2881 D.*E. Hughes in Nature XXIII. 522 There is a 
Faradaic induction of 50° at both poles. 2885 Lancet 
26 Sept. *568 Sensation and faradaic contractility were 
normal 

Paradaism (fm-radciiz’m). [f. as prec. + 

-ISM.] =:FaKAI)ISM. 

2886 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 16/1 Induced Electricity, or 
FaradaTsm. 

Faradic (fane dik), <7. [ad. Fr, faradiqut 
(Duchenne 1851'), f. Faraday^ =Faradaic. 

2878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 275 Duchenne reports two 
cures by the faradic current. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

■ Faradine, var. f. of Farawdink, 

Faradism (fasTadiz’m). [a. F. faradismt, f. 
_ Faraday I see -ISM.] Inductive electricity; the 
application of this for therapeutic purposes. 

1S76 Gross D/s. Bladder 07 Electricity, in the form of 
galvanism or faradism, should not be neglected as a local 
stimulant. ^2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Faradization (f£e:rad3iz^‘’Jbn). [f. next -i* 
-ATION,] The action of faradizing ; the application 
of induced currents of electricity to the body. 

2867 Chamber^ Rncycl. s.v. Tabes dorsalis. For this 
disease Duchenne recommends Faradisation. 2875 H. C. 
Wood Therap. (1879) 292 Faradization of the diaphragm, 

Faradize [frcTadsiz), v. [ad, F, faradiser 
(Duchenne), f. Faraday, see -ize,] trans. To 
stimulate by means of faradaic currents. 

2864 S. W. Mitchell, etc. Gunshot Wounds 138 It is the 
muscle itself, and not the nerve, which we desire to 
faradize. 

Hence Par’adizer, an instrument for faradizing, 

Farage, var. of Farragf, Obs. 

Faraginous: see Farr-. 

Farand, etc. : see Farrand. 

t Fa’randine. Obs. Also 7 fara-, faren-, 
farin-, farran-, ferrandine, i*arrender, far- 
(r^endon, farwendine, 8 farandain. [a. F._/^r-* 
raudine, said to be f. Feirand name of the 
inventor ^1630 (Littre Suppli)i\ a. A kind of 
cloth used in the seventeenth century, made partly 
of silk and partly of wool or hair. b. A dress made 
of this material. Also attrib. 

2663 PrpYS Diary 28 Jan., Her new ferrandin waiste- 
coate. 2666 Lady Hatton in Hatton Comsp, {1878) 1.50 
Farrender for a gowne. 1668 Sedley Mulbcny Gardem 
v. i, 1 must, .wear black farandlne the whole year about. 
2672 Wycherley Love in IFoody, 1 known great Lady 
that cannot follow her husband abroad, .because her Far- 
randine is so ragged. 2685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2078/4 Six 
Bredths of Peach-Colour Faradine. 2673 Fountaishall in 
Suppl.Dec. (2826) III. 2 Farandains..are part silk, part hair, 

t Farandi'nical, «. Ohs. 7-are— [f. Faraf- 
DINE + -ICAL.] Of the nature of farandine ; hence, 
second-rate, worthless. Cf. the use of boinbasft 
fustian, linsey-tuoolsey, 

2675 T. Duffett Moch Tempest i. i. 4 You louzy 
farandinical Sots, Reputation ! 

tFa'randman. Sc. Law. Obs. Also- 7 
fairand-mau. [f. farand, obs. pr. pple. of Fare 
to travel + Man.] A stranger, a traveller. 

The Laxo of Farandman provided that a pedlar, not re- 
siding within the shrievalty, should have the right of bring- 
ing to trial, ‘ within the third flowing and ebbing of the sea’, 
any person who had committed tbeft or felony against him. 

[c 2205 Lay. 4262 Allen farinde mon 3ef .slant oker hjcfde 
keofSe idon.*] 24. . Fi'agmenta in Sc. Stat. I. App. v. 726 
Partis siriffande be law of farandman or pipuderous. 
2507 Skene De Verb. Sign,, Farandman.. ane stranger or 
PiJgrimer. 1609 — Reg. Ring., Burrow Lawes cl.v, Ihe 
law of Fairandman, or Dustifut. 

II Farandole (farahdol). [Fr. farandolc, ad# 
xaci^iBi.farandoula in same sense. Cf. ^pfaraii’ 
dttla troop of travelling comedians.] A Provencal 
dance in time (see quots.). 

2863 Denise II. 23 The fete began with a farandolc, that 
.singular southern dance of tliewhole unmarried population. 
xMi Leeds Mercury' 3 May, A farandole is a kind of jig in 
which all the dancers join hands, winding in an intermina- 
ble string, and going from room to room, upstairs and down, 
to the tune of fast polka mu.sic, 

Farant, var, Prrraunt obs., iron-gr.ay. 

Farash, obs. form of Feuabh. 

Fax-away (fariawJ^*, fa*j|awt^), a.y adv. and sb. 
[f. I'ar -h Away.] A. adj. 

1 . Situated at a great distance; remote; a. in 
space; b. in time; c. in iclationship. 

2816 Scott Antiq. xxuc, * Relics, .fetched frae far-awa’ 
kirks.' x8i8 — Rob Roy xiv, ‘ Pate’s a far-awa' cousin o’ 
mine.’ 2851 H. Melville JFhale xx\ i. 126 This far-away 
domestic mcmor>* of his young wife and child. 2876 Gno. 
Eliot Dan. Der. 111 . xll 324 Far-away ancestors. 2883 
Stevenson 7 'rensure Isl, m. xiii. (x886j *07 They., gave 
a cheer that started tlie echo In a far-away hill x8oi 
Ik Peacock N. Brendon 1. 56, 1 am rc.ally most gravely 
interested in these far-aw.ay matters. 

2 . Of a look, eye : Directed to a distance, absent, 
dreamy, 

*88x i)r.Gheist 2Ch\ That far-away look so cli.aracleri<iic 
of the human face when under the dominion of an all- 
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absorbing' idea. iB86 Hall Caine Son o/ Hagar i, ii, The 
girl kneeled with far-away eyes. 

Hence Tar-awayness, the state or fact of being 
far away, remoteness. 

1888 i/wV. II. 569 The far-awaj'ness of Europe. i 885 

Athfnxnvi 13 Oct. 480/3 The presence is to be remarked of 
(as it were) ‘ far-awayness’ of touch (in a picture). 

B. cedv. See Fak rraV. 

C. s^. What is far away ; distant parts ; the 
‘dim distance 

J823 Hood 0<fe Autumn v. In the hush’d mind’s myste- 
rious far away. x8. . Longf. To the Stork i, O Stork ! that 
dost wing thy flight from the far-away ! 

FaT-betwee‘21, a. Occurring at longintervals; 
infrequent. (Chiefly in predicative use, after Camp- 
bell’s echo of Blair’s phrase.) 

1743 R. Blair Grave 589 Its Visits Like those of Angels* 
short, and far between, J797 Campbell Picas. Hope II. 
372 Like angel-visits, few and far between. i836--9 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Elect. Beadle i. 37 Occasions for their coming 
into direct collision are neither few nor far between. 1861 
F. W. Robinson No Church 1 . 48 Travellers being so few 
and far between. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 312 These 
pines are few and far between ; growing alone or in pairs 
they stand like monuments upon *the hills. 

+ Tar-cast, v. Ol>s. [f. Far adv. + Cast v.J 
irons. To cast to a distance off; in deriva- 
tives 

<tX34o Hampole Psalter 5 Dost ^jewhilk wyndfercaslis 
fra face of h® erth. /lid. xxx. 28, I am ferkasten fra 

clere syght of hi fairhede. 

Hence Tar-cast sh.y the action or quality of 
casting (one’s thoughts) to a distance ; forethought, 
shrewdness, cunning. Cf. Cast sh. VI and VII. 
Tar-ca'Ster, one who exercises forethought. Far- 
ca’stingr z'/V. sh.^ forethought, cunning. Par- 
ca’sting" ppl. nr;, scheming, shrewd. 

c X400 Desir. Troy 1447 how fortune is felle & of fer 
caste. Ibid. x. 4351 The fynde, with his falshed fit his fer 
cast, .onswaret the pepull. Ibid. vilr. 3950 Wise of his 
dedis, In fele thinges forwise, & a fer-caster. c 1400 
Maunder’. (1839) xx. 219 Of malice and of fercastynge j>ei 
passen all men vnder heuene. 1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) 
VL 23 Machometus was a wonderful man and fer castjmge. 
1480 Caxton C/fro«. Eng. clxii. 146 He was a fell man and 
a subtil enuious^and ferre castytige. 1567-83 Leg. Bp. 
Sanctnndrois 43 in Sempill Ball, aor Then finding out ane 
new far cast [printed fas cast]. 

fTarce, Ods. Forms: 4-5 fars, 7-8 farce, 
[a. OF,/af'cej f. farctr,farstr\~-'L.farctre to stuff.] 
Force-meat, stuffing. 

?cx39o Form ^C«o'(t78o) 75 Make a Coffyn anynche 
depe & do J>e fars herin. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 45 Take 
of the fars, and lay on he cake. *7*7 Bradley Fam, Diet. 
S.V, Calves Ears, They must be.. unsew’d when ready, but 
so as the^ Farce may not fall out. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery \{. ji6 Make a farce with the livers minced small. 
iSatCRABB Teehnol. Diet,, Farces, mtzX chopped small, and 
well spiced. 

Farce (faas), sb? Also 6-7 farae, 6 Sc. farsohe. 
[a. (in i6th c.) ¥.fafcc, app. a metaphorical use of 
fam stuffing : see prec. 

The history of the sense appears to be as follows : In the 
13th c. the word (in latinized form was applied 
in France and England to the various phrases interpolated 
in litanies between the words kyrie and cleisonitt.z. * Kyrie, 
genitor ingenite, vera essentia, eleison ') ; to similar expan- 
sions of other liturgical formula! ; and to expository or 
hortatory passages in French (sometimes in rime)^ which 
were inserted between the Latin sentences in chanting the 
epistle. (The related vb. Ij.farcirc, OF. farcir to stuff, 
hence to ‘pad out’, interlard, was used in the same con- 
nexion in the expressions cpistola farcita, un benedicamus 
Jarci. See Du Cange s.vv. Farsn, Farsia, and Burney 
Hist. Music IL 256.) Subsequently the OF. Parce, with 
similar notion, occurs as the name for the extemporaneous 
amplification or ‘gag’, or the interludes of impromptu 
buffoonery, which the actors in the religious dramas were 
accustomed to interpolate into their text. Hence the tran- 
sition to the modern sense is easy. (The Eccl. L.&t.phrsa, 
Parcire, referred to above, have been anglicized by mod. 
writers on liturgical antiquities as Fabse so. and z/.)) 

1 . A dramatic work (usually short) which has for 
its sole object to excite laughter, 

[14. , La Viede St. Fiacre in Mysieres inSdJts is®® Steele 
(1837)1. 332 Cy est interpose une farsse.l 1530 Palsgr. 17 
Suche as writte farcis and contrefait the vulgare speche. 
1530 Lyndcsav I'est. Papyngo 41 In balJatts, farses, and in 
plesand playis. 1668 Pepys Diary 31 July, To the King's 
House, to see the first day of Lacy's ‘ Monsieur Ragou * , . 
a farce. 1726 Amherst Terrae Pil. xliv. 235 Excellent 
farces so frequently . . perform’d in her [Oxford’s] convoca- 
tion-house. 1824 \V. Irving 7 *. Traz>. I. 274 A tragedy, 
pantomime, and farce, were all acted in the course of half 
an hour. 

■ b. That species of the drama which is constituted 
by such works. 

1676 Dryden Epil. Eiheredge's Man of Mode 3 Those 
Nauseous Harlequins in Farce may pass. 1717 Lady M. W. 
Montague Let. i Jan., The scenes were pretty, but the 
comedy itself such intolerable low farce. 1756 Hurd 
Provinces q/Drnwrt Introd. Whs. (1811) II. 30 Farce 
'I understand, that species of the drama ‘ whose sole aim 
and tendency is to excite Laughter’. 1877 A. W. Ward 
\a Encycl. Brit.VW. English comedy seemed in- 

clined to leave to farce the domain of healthy ridicule. 

2 . Something as ridiculous as a theatrical farce; 
a proceeding that is ludicrously futile or insincere ; 
a hollow pretence, a mockery. 

1696 tr. Du Mont's Foy. Levant 296 The Farce^ is too 
gross and visible. 1704 Prior Ladle 139 A Ladle. .Is what 
I want . .you have pray’d ill ; what should be Great you 


turn to Farce. 1705 W. Wotton DePense ’Tis all with 
him a Farce and all a Ladle, as a verj' facetious Poet says. 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy v. xv, Unless ever}’ one’s Life 
and Opinions are to be looked upon as a farce. 1701 Burke 
Corr. (1844) HI, 255 It is quite a farce to talk of his liberty, 
1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 246 The buzz of notoriety and 
the farce of fashion. x888 Bryce Amer. Cominw. HI, 
Ixxxix. 204 These delegates , . duly went through the farce 
of selecting and voting for persons already determined on 
by the King. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as farcs’Scnhbler, -tragedy ; 
farce-like adj, 

«i683 Oldham Horace his Art Poet, piz xaSome Nezo 
PtVccf (1684) 19 Satyrs. .Whose Farce-like Gesture, Motion, 
Speech, and Meen Resemble those of modem Harlequin. 
2695 Dryden tr. Du Fresnoy's A rt Painting Pref. p. xxvi, 
Farce-Scribblers make use of the same noble invention 
[laughter], to entertain Citizens. 1850 Kingsley Alt. 
Locke xxxvii, Those miserable, awful farce tragedies of 
April and June. 

Farce (ISjs), v.'^ Obs. or an/i. Also 4-9 farse, 
(5 faaroe, 5-6 faral. [ad. OF. yarsir{Fi. farcir) 
=Fr.farsir:—'L.farctr£ to shift'.] To staff, to fill 
full of something. Const. evUh. 

fl. trails. In cooVery: To stuff , (an animal, a 
piece of meat) with force-meat, herbs, etc. Obs. 

13.. Medical Receipts \xy Rel. Ant . 51 Farse the catte 
within als thu farses a gos. CX430 Tzvo Cookery^bks. 
Broche Jnn Pygge; J?®*’ farce hym. X530 Palsgr. 545/2 
This conye is well farced. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxxix, 
252 Pigge. .farced with sage. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimaifc 
11. xviii. 173 If any farse a henne, the needle must be 
threeded the day before. 2727 Bradley Fam, Dict.%.\. 
Breast op Veal, Farce it between the Skin and small Ribs. 
1736 '^Kwc.'e Househ. Diet. 23s To farce Cucumbers. 

absol. 2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. ii. H. 1231 Martiall was 
cuik till roist, seith, farce and fry. 

fb. 7 a farce iogethcri to make into force- 
meat. Ohs. 

1653 Discolliminium 46 Pokatts Lites, and Hedge- 
hoggs Livers . . farced together with the galls of Wizards. 

In embalming (see quots,). Obs. 

2563 Homilies it. Idolatry ( 1859) 264 They burj’ dead 
bodies farced with spices. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
325 Some used to embalm , . the belly . . farced with cassia. 
't' 3 . To cram (the stomach, etc., oneself) with 
food. Also, To fill out (what is lean or shrunken). 

237s Barbour Bruce ix. 398 With gud morselHs [thaij 
farsis thairpanch. 14, , Prose Legends m Anglia VIII. 154 
She was..farsed \vij» goostly fodes. XS13 DavaiASySneis 
viii. Prol. 52 A gus . . To fars his wame full. 2599 B. Jos- 
SON Ev. Man out op Him, v. v, If thou would'st farce thy 
leane ribbes with it too, they would not rub out so many 
doublets, a 2633 T. Taylor God's Judgevt, 1. 1. ix. (164a) 
20 Never ceasing to farse his greedy throat with continuall 
sustenance. 1669 Address roung Gentry England 39 
They farse themselves with the most exquisite delicacies. 

1 4 . gen. To cram fill of\ to pack ; also, to 
overlay thickly. Ohs. I 

c X386 Chaucer Prol, 233 His typet was ay farsud ful of 
knyfe. 15^ Stocker Diod. Sic. in. xiii. 324 b, A couer . . 
made of cowe hides farsed with wolle. 2577 Hellowes tr. 
Guenara's Chron, 60 The ayre seemed to be farsed or com- 
pound with dust. 1583 Stanyhurst PEneis J. (Arb) 31 
When they [bees], .cels ar farcing with duke and delicat 
hoonnye. 2607 Tot>sELL7^?KX:/I.5«'2rrj’(2673) 137 Hiscap- 
case farsed with things of great value. 1611 Speed 
Gt. Brit. IX. viii. (1632) 563 A Helmet of excellent proofe 
full farsed with Mayle. 1634 T. Johnson Pareps Chimirg. 
XI. iii. (1678) 278 The wound must ,, be inlarged .. that so 
there may be free passage . . for such things as are farced . . 
therein. 

5 . fg . ; esp. To season, ‘ spice * (a composition, 
speech). Also with np. (Cf. Fabse v.') 

<1x340 Hampole xvi. ii pai held halre pride farsid 
in felonyse. ^^1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 3369 Ilipsiph. 4- 
Medea, Wordes farsed with plesaunce. c Apol. Loll. 

49 Stoffid and farsid wib gold. 1406 Hoccleve La Male 
Regie 13 Farsid was I with hertes gladnesse. ^2555 
Harpsfield Divorce Hett. VIII (1S78) 116 The book . . is 
farced with many untruths. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 
84/1 With what stuffe our old historiographers haue 
farced vp their huge volumes. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. Induct., Stale apothegmes . . to farce their^ Scenes 
withall. 1631 Massinger Believe as Yon List m. ii. Farce 
thy lean ribs with hope. 1678 Owen Plind oP God viii. 233 
Such notable sayings are many of our late Criticks farced 
withal. 2830 D'Israeli Chas. I, HI. xi. 243 Their invec- 
tives were well farced for the gross taste of the multitude. 
1834 Southey Let. in H. Taylor A uiobiog, (1885) I. xvi. 280 
Farcing it [a book], .with quotations. 

+ 6. To stuff or force (something) into something 
else; also To farce ini, in quots. Also to force 
(something) through (.a strainer). Ohs. 

c Liber CocoT-uvi 30 Take mustarde..Stomper 

hit in a morter fyne, And fars hit ^urghe a clothe of lyne. 
*579 Fulke Heskifts' Pari. 257 He farceth^ in another 
slaunder of vs. 16x3 Purchas iv. iv. 361 Other 
prodigious miracles he farseth into hisstorie. 

Hence FaTced ppl tz. in sen.^es of the vb. 
ri420 Liber Cocomm (1862)36 Pygges farsyd. C1430 
Tzuo Cookery-hhs. 41 Capoun or gos farced. 1549 Chaloner 
Erasmus on Folly I ij a. Well farsed tables. 3599 Shaks. 
Hen, V, IV. i. 280 The farsed Title running ’fore the King. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Catp, Farced Caros. 
i Farce, Ohs. [Cf. prcc. 4 and Faed.] 
irans. To paint (the face), 

<73400 Rom. Rose 2285 Farce not thi visage, r 1430 
Lvdc. Bochas \. xiv, To shere my berde, and farce my 
vysage With oyntments. .To make it .souple. 

Farce, obs. f. Force and 3. 

Farcedom (lausdsm). noncc-iod. [f. Farce 
- h -DOST.] Farcical spirit or style. 


1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 148 . The broad 
farcedomof the earlier, however episcopal writers, 
i* FaTcement. Obs.rare'-^. [f. Farce t; I 
-MENT. Cf. OF.farcemcnt.'] Forcemeat, stuffing. 

i627-77_ Feltham Resolves xciii. 145 They often spoil 
a good dish with, .unsauoury farcements. 

Farcer ffaussj). [f. as piec. -t-ebL Cf. F. 

farceur.'] One who writes or acts a farce. 

X79X-1823 D Israeli Cur. Lit. (18^9) II. 132 These were 
rather the low humour of the Mimes, than of the Atellan 
Farcers. 1823 J. Forsyth Remarks Excurs. Italy ^oo note, 
[Some] consider Punch as a lineal representation of the 
Atellan farcers. 3813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rez<. LXX. 
459 When a nation has once produced a great farcer, 

Farcere, var. of Farsube, Obs.j stuffing. 

II Farcetta (farse*ta). rare-^. [as if ad. It. 
farsetta, dim. of farsa Farce sb.^] A short farce, 
2835 Musical Library II. Supp. 48 After this came an 
exceedingly laughable Farcetta. 

11 Farceur (ffirsor). [F, farceur, f. farcer to 
act farces, f. farce sb.] A joker, wag. 

2828 J, P. Cobbett Tour Italy (3830) 8 This wag, or 
farceur, as his countrymen would call him.. ‘Aha* ex- 
claimed the farceur- 1877 Lockhart Mine is Thine xvW. 
i {1878)11. 21 Thatrattling talkerand farceur. 1884 
30 Jan. 5/4 Mr. Barnum is a chartered farceur. 

i‘ Fa’rcic, a. Obs. rare-^., [f. Farce sh.^ + -ic.] 

sFaBCJCAL rz.l I. 

2763 Brit. Mag. IV. 437 All the farck droll’ry to sus- 
pend. 

Farcical (fausikal), rt.l [f. as prec. + -At.] 

1 . Of or belonging to farce ; of the nature of 
farce. 

1716 Gay What dye Call it (ed. 3) Pref., They deny the 
characters to be farcical, because they are actually in nature. 
1744 Akenside Let, to Dyson Poems (1845) 276 A Dutch 
tragedy., farcical beyond anything in Aristophanes. 1818 
Foster in L^ ^ Corr. (1846) II. 4 A farcical and operatic 
cast. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. \’i. 65 The Comedy of 
Errors is Shakespere’s one farcical play. 

2 . Resembling farce ; extremely ludicrous ; that 
is matter only for laughter ; absurdly futile. 

3739 Cibber Apol. (2756) 1 . 63 Vice and farcical folly. 
2796 Campaigns 2793-4 1 . 1. ix. 83 Fine farcical shew and 
parade. 1821 Edgeworth Mem. 1 , 69 My farcical marriage 
and more farcical divorce. 1865 Carlyle Gi. Vl, 

XVI. iii. 362 Nor is Death a farcical transaction. 

Hence ra*rcically adv., in a farcical manner, 
raTcicalness, farcical quality. 

<2x779 Lakghorns (T.), Images that are farcically low. 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 54 That disposition to treat 
high and serious subjects farcically. 1864 Webster, Farci- 
calness. 

Farcical (favsikal), a.^ [f. Farcy -f -ic -k -al.] 
Pertaining to the farcy. 

X76* SrERNE Tr. ShauayV. I, I wish, .that every imitator 
had the farcy, .and that there was a farcical house, large 
«noughtohold..them. Vovatt Horse xv. ssfAmare 
had been the subject of farcical enlargements. 

Farcicality (faisikce'liti). [f. Farcical a.i 
-k -ITT.] Farcical quality ; an instance of this. 

2849 Thackeray Lett. 3 Sept., [IIIaughed..but it was at 
pure farcicality, not at wit 1865 Daily Tel. sp May, The 
farcicalities of the actors were, .tragically interrupted. 3883 
Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 3/1 An exercise the farcicality of 
which shocks even reverent sceptics. 1888 Sed.Rey. 9 June 
707 A mixture, .of risky but pardonable farcicalities. 

Farcied (favsid), a. [f. Fabot + -eds.] 
Affected with farcy. 

1830 A. W. Fonblanquc England Under 7 Admimstr. 
(1837)11. 50 Sir Robert, the best, but farcied and touched in 
the wind. 2892 Daily News 30 Oct. 6/2 To render the 
slaughterer farcied . , horses compulsory. 2^ Ibid. 28 July 
7/2 Eight horses, all glandered and some farcied, .in a stable. 
tFa-rciM., a. Obs.rare-^, [f. Farce sb:^ on 
false analogy of fanciful.'] Ludicrous, farcical. 

1732 Medley Holden's Cape G. Hofei. 326 He had been 
several times diverted with her farciful extravagancies. 

Farcify (fausifai), V. [f. Farce sbl^ + -(i)ft.] 
irans. To turn into a farce. 

2834 Sir F. B. Head Bubbles pr. Brunnen S6 They., 
farcify below stairs the ‘ comedy of errors ’ which they catch 
an occasional glimpse of above, 3837 Blackw. Mag. XLI.' 
173 Covent-Garden has had the vigour to farcify it for the 
merriment of mankind. 


t Fa’rcili'be. Min. Obs. [f. Farce sb.^ + 
-(i)lite.] Pudding-stone ; conglomerate. 

1799 Kirvvan Geol. ^22.133 The calcareous Farcilite. . 
IS formed of rounded calcareous masses .. cemented by 
a calcareous cement. iBix Pinkeulton Peiral. 1 . 139 From 
their composition, they come under the denomination . . of 
farcilites. 

Hence PaTcili*tic a., consisting offarcihte. 

2799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 256 Farcilitic mountains are .. 
common in the north of Scotland. 

'I' Fa^TCiment. Obs. [as if ad. L. *farcimcni- 
UJ 71 , f. farcire to stuff.] Stuffing ; seasoning. 

2657 Tomlinson Kenon's Disp. 160 
many farciments and biscake. i68x tr. fVtllts Fein. Md. 
Whs. Vocab., Farciments, stuffings or fillings ol an>- 

't'parci-iainous, a. Obs. rare. U-f-Mf' 
min-ttm farcy (f. farcire : see Fabce I'.i) + - ■ -J 

Of the nature of farcy. • „ t 

.607 Topsell Jioar.y: icosts (1673) J; fSinoat 

annoy the body of oxenare many, .the fourth ‘ 
wherein this whole body hreahelh forth 

species of this MauU The moist, .and the farominous. 
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■ t PaTCin. Obs. exc. dial, (in form fashicii). 
Forms 5 farseyn, 6-7 farcion, -yon, fashion, 
6 faroine, -yx>, 7-8 farcin. Also in fl. 6 fas- 
Eones, 6-8 fashions, [a. 'Sr. farcin-. — 'LifarcT- 
minum ; see prec.] = Farcy i. 

.<1x425 Bk. Hunting ^\\\. (MS. Bodl.546 fol.52b), Fle3*ng 
manyew. .comeJ> moste comuneliche a boute \><s houndcs ers 
and yn hure legges pan yn any o}>er places as pc far.syn. 
1523 Fitzhcrb. Husb. § 93 The farcj’on is an yll soraunce. 
1568 Turner Hcrbnll in. 17 The farcj’e or fassones. a IS9* 
Greene & I^dce Looking Glass Dram. Wks. (1831) L 67 If 
a horse have outward diseases as the spavin, .or fashion we 
let him blood. x6io Markham Mastcrp, 11. iix. 392 The 
farcj’ (of our ignorant Smiths called the Fa-shioas). 1686 
Loud. Caz, No. 2158/4 A black brown Colt ..very full 
of Knots, like the Fashions. Fam, pict.s.v-t 

The Farcin in Horses is the same as the Small*pox is in Men. 

aitrib. 1667 Land. Gnz, No. 211/4 Afine light Bay Stone- 
horse. .having some Fashion spots upon him. 
b. A farcy-bud. 

1453 Pastdn Lett. No. 188 I. 255 Hese hors hath j. 
farseyn and grete rennyng soiys. 16x7 Markham Caval. 
II. 22 Foule Farcions and other cankerous sores. . 

t PaTCinate, v. Obs. [f. L. fardndt- ppl. 
stem of faniudrc to stuff.] irans. To cram, fill, 
stuff: a. (a place) with something; b. (the stomach) 
with food. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 25 Their too much farclnat- 
ing and late ore-charging their stomackes with fresh vic- 
tual!. Ibid. (1638) 318 Each Varella farcinated with ugly 
..Idolls.,^ *775 in Ash. 

]?arciti^ (fausiq), vhl. sb. [f. Farce t/.i + -ing^.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Farce, in various senses ; 
an instance of this. 

c 1540 Sjtrr, Northampton Priory in Prance Addit. 
Narr. Pop. Plot 36 Continual ingurgitations and farcyngs 
of our caraj’ne Bodies. x6ii Florio, Parsaia, a farcing or 
stufiing of meat. Jig. 1602 Carew Comioall 75 b. It minis- 
tered some stufTe to the farcing of that fable. 

2 . concr. Stuffing, forcemeat. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 614/2 Neuer was there 
puddyng stuffed .so full of farsynge. 1568 Hist. lacob <$• 
lisau IV. v. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 236 Gcod herbs. .To make 
both broth and farcing, x'b'j'j Compleat dervant'Maid 107 
Take out the farsing and put it in a dish. 

3 . attrib. . 

16x5 Markham Eng. Honsnv. (1660) 68 A bunch of the 
best farcing herbs. 1648 Herrick Hesper. I, 235 He who 
lookes Shall find much farcing Buckram in our Books. 

Farcinous (ffiusinss), a. [f. Farcin + -ous.] 
'Kelating to, or being affected by farcy’ {Sjei. 
Soc, Lex.). 

Far-come (fajikrm), a. [f. Far adv. -i- Come 
ppL tz.] That has come from a distance. 

.... Z-AWf ///rxx.Fcorcumcn[/1/5‘.cuman; t'.n-cund3man. 
1590 SrcNSCR P. Q. I. iti. His ship farre come. 2675 
Hordes Odyssey* xrv. 399 His far-come friend to entertain 
withal. 18x9 h. Hunt Indicator {1^22) I. 53 Gilbert 
Becket took to his arms, .his far-come princess. 

+ Fa*rcost. Obs. Also 3 ferr cost, fare-, 
south, varecoste, 4 fercest, 7 fercost. [ad. ON. 
farkosir^ f. far journey, ship + kosir means, con- 
dition (Da. and Sw.yiz^/w^.] 

1 . A kind of boat or ship. 

xaSx in Gilbert Hist. Sf Mun. Doc. Ireland (Rolls) 190 De 
qualioet navi que vocatur Farecost 8d. a 1300 Cursor M. 
24885 (Cott.) paa hat in h^^t ferr cost fard. ?<xx4oo Morle 
Arth. 743 Wyghtly one pe wale thay wye up h^iire ankers, 
Infloynesandfcrcester.and Flemesche schyppes. 1455 Will 
of Raiolyn (Somerset Ho.>, Dimidium vnius le Farecost vocat 
le Katcryn.^ *597 Skene Dc Verb. Sipi. s.v, percosta, Ane 
Fercost.. is inferior in birth and quantity to ane schip. 1609 
— Reg. P/aj., Stat, Ale.v. //. 19 Anie schip or fercost, or 
other vescbcll. 

2. Condition, welfare ; pi. cireiimstanees. 

c 1205 Lav. 3073s Brien lilne gon frjeine of his farc-costc. 
H'icC. 32028 Voder (lisscn uarc.costc he sumnede ferde. 
Farctate (ia’ukte't), a. Bat. [f. L. farct-us, 
pa. pple. of farcire to stiiif + -ate it.] ‘Slnffed, 
crammed or full; without vneuities’ Webster 
J 832 (citing Mnrtyn, who app. has only the L. 
farcins). 

Farcy (fausil, sh. Also 5-6 farsy(o, 7 farsey, 
faroie, 8 fassoo. [variant of F.vrcin.] 

1 . A disease of animals, esp. of horses, closely 
allied to glanders. 

1481-90 Henvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 400 Mcdesjui for 
a horse that had the farsy xij. d. 155* Hvlokt, Pnrsye. '. 
a sore vpon a beast or horse. 16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. 
1. xlix. (166S) 61 For the Farcy., with a knife slit nil ihe 
knots., and then rub in the l^Icdicinc. sjxo Loud. Gaz, 
No. 4674/3 Ha.s had the Fa.ssee. 171^ Dcrham Phjys. 
Theol. XU vi. 5 An Horse troubled with Farcy.. cured him- 
self of it in a short time by eating Hemlock. 1^7 You.ktt 
Horse \\\\. 185 Farcy is iniim.alcly connected with glanders. 
X869 n. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) Glanders 
and farcy are less frequently caught in knackencs than in 
jLiblcs. 

b. 5= fany'hud. 

1684 Lend. Gaz. No. >989/4 The Horse has a Sore or 
Farcy on the Off-side. 1770 Mcnthty Rex'. 135 Horses., 
sent to ihe salt m.irsljcs , . Leave there their glanders and 
tlveir farcies. 

2 . The simc disease as communicated to men. 

176a Sterne TV. Shandy V. i, I wish from soul, th-at 
every imitator, .had the farcy. *855 McmingStar 4 Jam, 
A cabman died of ‘acute farc>'\ 

3 . aitrib. and Comb.f as farcy humeury 
tdccr\ farcy bud, o.nc of the small tumours which 


occur during the progress of farcy ; farcy button' 
= prec.,^j/. applied W'here there is little thickening 
of connective tissue ; farcy cords, farcy pipes, 
the hardened lymphatic vessels found in most 
cases of farcy ; '\f2xeyg farcied horse \ see I 

Farcied ppl. a. 

*533 Surtees Misc.{\^^d\-^i, That no man put eny farcy 
horsses. .of the commen. i&a Blaine Outlines Veterinary 
yfr/(i8i6j4ii Every diffused swelling, .even ossifications and 
ligamentary enlargements are termed farcy humours. 1842 
T. H. Burge^ss Man. Diseases Skin 182 The matter . .of 
a farcy-bud will produce glanders. 1878 T. Brvant Pract. 
Snrg. I. 76 Tumours or a knotty condition of the subcu- 
taneous glands, called ‘ farcy buds 

Farcy (fa*jsi), noncc-zvd. [?ad. F'r._/hm> : 
see Farce zt.] irans. To stuff. 

1830 S. J. Barrington Pers. Sk. Own Times 2) II. 
186 Poetry, with which the publishers were crammed and, 
the public farcied. 

+ Fard, faird, shy Sc. Obs. Also 6 farde, 7 
ferd. [Prob. identical withME.FERDr—OE.^vrf, 
fiird, etymologically a verbal abstract f. faran 
Fare v. to go, though recorded only in the sense 
expedition, army.] Motion, rush, impetus. Hence, 
Impetuosity, ardour; a violent onset. 

*5*3 Douglas ^ncis vi. xi. 12 He persavis . . comand 
throw gresy sward His derrast son Enee with hasty fard. 
X536 Bellenden Chron. Scot. x. viii. Ee ij a/i King 
Feredech . . ruschit with sic farde amang his ennymes, that 
he was excludit fra his awin folkis. 1563 Winzet Pour 
Scoir Thre Quest. § 33 Margin, note^ At this place . .lohne 
Knox maid a fel farde. 1639 R. Baillic Let. 28 Sept, Lett. 

Jmls. (1775) 1. 170 Well understanding that the ferd ol 
our hot spirits could not long abide in edge. i68r Colvil : 
Whigs Snpplic. 1, 85 None gained by those bloody fairds ' 
But two three Beggers who turn’d lairds. 17x4 Ramsay 
Elegy y. Corvpcr 45 E’en Iho’ there was a drunken laird To 
draw his .sword and make a faird In their defence. 

+ Fard (faad),.y^.- Obs. exc. arch. [a. 'Ft. fard 
{OF. fart mvLSC.^farde fern.) ; of obscure etymology; 
Diez refers it to OFiG. ^ifai'wtt coloured, painted 
(fem.^ibflT^zV/fl.glossed fttcata), pa. pple. of fanvjan 
to colour.] Paint {esp. white paint) for the face. 

XS40 Palsgr. tr. Acolastus i. i, A certain gay glosse or 
farde, such as women paynte them with. 1629 2 . Boyd 
Last Battell 11. 959 Fard and foolish vaine fashions 
of apparell are but Bawds of allurement to vneleannesse. 
1766 Smollett Trav, x6o Rouge and fard are more pecu- 
liarly necessary in this Country, xj^t J. Whitaker* 
Rexnew of Gibbon 4 The skeleton of history, not merely 
..animated with life .. but.. rubbed with Spanish wool, 
painted with French fard. 2889 F. Barrett Under 
Sireuige Mask 11. x. 8 The ename].<s and fards employed 
to conceal the mark of Time’s finger. 
fg. 1587 Mirr. Mag.^ Locrinus xxvxif Though yee coloure 
all with coate of ryght No fayned fard deceaues or dimmes 
his sight. *663 Sir G. Mackenzie Religious Stoic viii. 
(*6Ss) 75 'The fard of Eloquence. 1839 Thackeray 2nd 
Lect. Pine Arts^ Why will he not stick to copying her 
majestical countenance instead of daubing it witn some .. 
fard of his own? 

t Fard (ffiid), Ohs. Also 7 faird, feard. 
[ad. F. fard-er, f. fard : see prec.] 

1 . irans. To paint (the face) with fard, to hide 1 
defects and improve the complexion. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868} 69 A lady. . that folke said 
j she popped and farded her. cx^zcZ.’RQYnZiotls Plowers 
I (1855) 69, 1 farded have my face with fard most rare, 1653 
I A. Wilson Jas. 1 . 56 That Beauty, .so farded and sophisti- 
cated with some Court Drug. 

absol. 1584 Hudson BariaP yudith in Sylvesteds Dn 
Biirtns 738 He frisles and lie fards, He oynts, he bathes. 

2 . iransf. and fig. To embellish or gloss over 
(anything). 

*549 Conipl. Scot. Prol. 16, I thocht it nocht necess.air 
til hef fardit .ande Inrdit this tracteit vilht exquiste termis. 
1606 BiRNiE Kirk-Burial (1838) n Our funerals wherewith 
wi but feard death. 1637 GiLi.Esnn Eng. Pop. Cerctn. in. ii, 

31 The . . invcagling trinkets, wherewith the Komish Whoore 
doth faird . . her self. 1674 Petty Dhc. Dupi. Proportion 
Av, Euphonical Nonsence, farded with formality. -18x6 
Scott Otd Mart, xxi, Nor will my conscience permit me to 
fard or daub over the causes of divine wrath. 

Hence f !Pa*rded ppl. a. fPa’rding vhl. sb., the 
action of the vb. Fard, the effect produced by this. 
fFaTding///. a. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. Ixxxii. (1862) I. 208 This farded 
and overgilded world. a x6sx Calocrwood Hist. A'irk 
(1678) 458 They., mask a feigned heart with the vail of 
fairaed language, a X763 SnnssTONE Economy 11. 140 The 
farded fop, and essenc'd beau. 1545 Raynold Byrth 
Mankynde Vto\. (1634) 6 VtterJy abhorring and defjTng all 
farding, painting, and counterfeit cast colours. x58x Colvil 
Whigs Suppiic. (1751) >53 Like fairding on a face that’s 
wrinkled. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, Ep. Aiij, 
Her comely countenance is miscolourcd with the farding 
lustre of the mother of Harlotcs. 

Fard, obs. f. Feared, afraid. 

+ FaTdage. Obs. [a. Fr. fardage ( = Sp./zr- 
daje, Pg. fardagem. It. fardaggid), f. farde : see 
Fardel.] 

1 . The impedimenta of an army, baggage. 

1578 T. N, tr. Cou^, //'. India jt 6 Cartes departed with 
his army in good order, and in the midst of them went the 
fardage and artillerie. >600 Hoi.i-ano Z/tw xLif. Ixiv. 1153 
Perseus, .putting h:s fardage and carriage before. 

j t 2 . =D!;.v.yaci;. 

(Used in charter partiesabout j86o; nowr.V.amonc Enc- 
1 Jish sliippcrs.) 


Fardel (fa*jdel),j 3.1 arch. Forms; 4-6 fardele, 
4-7 far-, ferdel(l(e, (6 ferdle), 5 fardille, 6-7 
farthel(l(e, 6-9 fardle, (7 fardal), 3- fardel, 
[a. OF. fiardel (later fardeau), dim. oi farde burden, 
cognate with Sp., V^.fardo. 

It has been suggested that the source of the Rom. vTird 
is Arab, fardah'. see Devic s.v.] 

1 . A bundle, a little pack ; a parcel, K\.%o collect. 
Occas, in pi. Baggage (of a company of men). 

<1x300 Cwrjat" <1/. 5004 (Cott.) J)ai..did Jjair fardels be 
vndon. Ibid. 24047 (Gott )Wid all Jjair fardel and J»air fere 
ai com till land. 1375 Barbour Aywmii, 452 Sum., on 
is bak ber a fardele. X388 Wyclif Ruth it. 9 Also if 
thou thirstist go to the fardels and drynke watris. a x4oo-5d 
Alexander Fourehundreth Olifauntsin fere jyis fardille 
to here. ^*485 Digby Myst. (1882)1.273 This fcrdell of 
gere I ley vp my bakke. a 1533 Ld. Berners HuonXCx. 176 
He promysed to serue me and to here my fardel. 1557 
N. T. (Genev.) Acts xxi. 15 We trussed vp our fardele.s and 
went vp to lerusalem. i6ix Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 783 
'There lyes such Secrets in this Farthell and Box, which none 
must know but the King. x68i Evelyn (1827) IV, 

259 Tis not easy to imagine the infinite farrlles of papers. 
*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ix, A little diminutive pony. . 
under such a fardel. exSiy Hocc Talcs ty Sk. V. 228 You 
are to walk behind Lady Jane, and carry her fardel. 1853 
Lytton My Novel (1856) 262 The tinker . . resumed his 
fardel, and followed Leonard to the town. 

2 . jig. A collection, ‘ lot \ parcel (of immaterial 
things). 

1526 Filgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 24 Suche._.scntencesas 
we haue gathered of holy fathers., togyder, as in onefardsll. 
16x4 Bp. Hall RecolL Treat. What is their Alcoran, 
but a fardle of foolish impossibilities? 1667 H. More Div. 

in. xi.v. (1713) 219 This fictitious^Fardel ofTransub- 
stantiation. <1x703 Burkitt On N. T, Rom. xi. 2 Let 
them prove that their fardles of traditions were delivered to 
the church from the mouth ofthe apostles. 1873 H. Rogers 
Orig. Bible i. 49 noie^ A fardel of myths. 

D. esp. A burden or load of sin, sorrow, etc. 

e 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 208 pe fardel of his W’ickid- 
nesse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 119/3 Goo fro me 'thou 
fardel of synne. 1576 FcESfiNO Panopi. ppist. 356 His 
iardle of troubles. 1644 Herrick //cj/>cr.(i844jll. j:24None 
sees the fardel of his faults behind. x8x8 Byron Ch. Il^\ 
IV. clxvi, The.se fardels of the heart. 1835 Lyitom Riensi 
X. viii, Who can.. sit lamely doivn to groan under the fardel 
of the Present? 

1 3 . That in which something is wrapped ; a 
wrapping, wrapper. Obs, 

1388 Wyclif Ezek. .\xvii. 24 In fardel.s of iacinct and of 
clothis of many colours. x6oo J. Porv Ip. Leo's Africa ii, 
249 About their heads they lap such fardels of hnnen, as 
they seeme comparable to the heads of Giants. 1649 0. 
Daniel Trinarch.y Hen. A',cccxxix,'In a Petty-Coat Wrapt,' 
a night fardle. 

4 . attrib, and Comb, ' 

1587 Turberv. Trag, T, v. 313 Jewels for to save, Tiusst 
up in fardeli wise. 1892 Palt Mall G, 23 Sept. 6/2 An 
emancipation of all down-trodden, fardel-bearing.. slaves. 

t Fa’rdel, Obs, Also 7 Sc, ferdall, for- 
thel. Also Fauthingdeal and Sc, Farl, [repr. 
OF. fiorta dxl fourth part; sec Fourth a, and 
Deal sbJ\ A fourth part of anything. Fardel of 
\ land (see quots. 1641, 1706). Also in pi. Quarters/ 
pieces, fragments. 

CX440 Gaxv>. ^ Gol. 1019 The scheld in fardelHs can flcjln 
feild away fer. 1627 Dumbarton Burgh Rec. in T. Irving 
Hist. Dumbartonshire [iZtyd) It is_..ordanit..that thair 
he onlie four kaiks in the pek, and thric fcrdalls in ilk kaik 
onlie. 1641 Noy O/w//. (1651) 57 Two Fardellsof 

Land make a Nooke of Land, and two Nookes make halfe 
a Yard of Land. cx666 W. Sutherland in Wodrow //A/. 
SuJJ. Ch. Scot. I. App. 101, I . . bought a Farlhel of Brc.'ul 
anda Muickinof Ale. 1706 PmLLirs(cd. Kersey), /Vm/r/c/' 
Landy the fourth part of a Yard-land. 1883 Seedoh.m Eng. 
Village Contmuniiysi There were also holders of fardels 
or quarter- virgaie-s, and half-fardels oronc-cighth-virgaics. 

+ Faxdel, sby in 6 ferdele, fardeli. Also 
Foredeal. fa. Du. advantage.] Profit. 

*5*3 Hen. VIII in Strype Ecel. Mem. I. 45 Whereby . . 
shall ensue grete advantage and ferdele to the common 
affairs of the Kings grace. 1560 Sm T. Gresham in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. II. 1S3 II. 3x8 Her Highnes male paic it bie the 
waie of exchaung. .to her gret fardeli and profit. 

+ Fa'rdelf V. Obs. Also 6-7 fardlo, 7 fardeli, 
7-8 farthel(l. [f. prec. cf. OF. fardelcty and 
ree Farl, Furdle, Furl vbs.^ 

L Irans. To make into a hun(lle;fig. in quots. 
Also to fardel up. 

*594 Carew^ Huarte's Exam. Wits i. (1596) 10, I haue 
alwaies held it an errour, to licarc many lessons of dluers 
matters, and to carry them all home fardled vp together. 
1660 Fisher Rustiens Alarm Wks. 443 Prophesies, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Parables, .found and fardelled together. *7p* 
Br.VERLEY Apoc. Quest. 33 So that all I can .suppose, is, 
that it is Fardled up in the Four First Trumpets. 

2 . NatU. *=Furl. 

1582 N. LiciinriELD tr. Castanheda's Com;. E. Ind. 72 b, 
ThcCaplainc general! commanded. .10 fardle vi» their sprits 
sailes. 1598 Barret Thcor. Wartrs tr. i. er This Ensigne 
. . if fardled vp, all they arc to do in the like order. *630 
Demton Muses Eliziutn vn. 98 A pretty handsome Packe, 
Whichshe had fardled ncailyat herkneke. X704J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Parthell, Parthelling\ is the same with what 
tlic Seamen now call Purl ov Purling. 

t PaTdellage. Obs. [ad. OF. fardclagc, f. 
fardcler lo pad: up, f. fardel F.viidkl //l'J A 
package. 

X489 Caxton Paytes of A. i. xili. 34 Baggage and far- 
dcllages must be lakc.n. 
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FAKE, : 


Earden, obs. and dial. var. of Farthing. 
Farder, obs. var. of Farther a., adv., and vb. 
Eardinfg, fardin(g-, see Farthing, etc. 
t PaTdlet. Obs. Also 5 fardelet. [ad. OF. 
fardekt, dim. of fardel, Fabdeg A little 

bnndle. 

1413 Lydc. PHsr. n. xliH. ^1859) 49 Justyce. .hadde 

me biiake my sorry fardelet. x6tt Cotcr., Fardelet^ a 
fardlet, a little fardle. 

tPardredeal, Ohs. rare-'^. [? f. Fakther + 
Deal sb . ; cf. Fardel 7 Advantage. 

1521 Pace in SL Papers Hen. VITf, I. 36 The Frenche 
Kynge, .Is at a greate fardredeal. 

tl'a'rdry'. Obs. In 5 fardrye. [ad. OF- 
fardenCi f. Jarde ; see Fard and -ry.] The action 
of painting the face, the effect produced by this. 

c 1430 PItgr. Ly/ Manhode m. xlviij. (1869) 161 This fauce 
visage is cleped Fardrye, with which whan j am eelded and 
bicome riueled..j make me shynynge in despite of nature. 

Fare (fe®. 0 » Forms : i feer, faru {tnjiccied 
fare), 3-4 far, 4-5, 8 fair, 4-6 fayr(e, 5-6 fair©, 
(6 faier, 4, 8 phare), 2- fare. [Grig, two words, 
both f. root of Fare v. : OE._^t;' str. neut. = OHG. 
and ON.yar:— OTeut, '^fai'o{m, and OE.yarw str, 
fern. = O^Tis. fare, MHG. var, ON. :—OTeut. 

I. a going, journeying; couise, passage, 
way; voyage. Obs. 

ciooo A^. Gosp. Luke «. 44 Anes dajes fser. ^2005 
Byrhiferih's Handboe in Anglia VIIl, 305 Hyt byo 
jjeracluc \>xt we ascrutnion his fare. 1154 O. £. Cbron. 
an. 1120 And on ham fare wurdon adrincene hses cynges 
twegen sunan Willelm and Ricard. cizoo U'tces <5* Virtues 
(18881 137 Dare muchele bur^h 3e ^elaste 3rie daijes fare. 
c xzos Lay. 4092 .Su35en he turndehis fare, c 1250 Gen. 4 
Ex. 3179 Almost redi was here fare, a 2300 Cursor J/. 
4754 COott.)pat flum hat rennes har Til ioseph hus it has he 
fare, c 1^25 E.E. AlUt. P. C. 98 Fyndezhe a fayr schyp to 
|»e fare redy. 2375 Barbour Bruce iv. 627 God furthir vs 
jn-till our fair 1 a jpoo-so A/exunder 0250 A JentWl man.. 
Folo^es hare fare ai on fote. 2557 Toitetls .fV/rc.fArb.) 133 
The loyfull fare, the end of strife. 2596 Spekser F. Q. v. 
X, x6 Kought the morrow next mote stay his fare. 2623'6 
W. Browke Brit. Past. 11. iii. 70 Her Dolphins, .plyde So 
busily their fares on every side. 2752 Chambers Cycl., 
Fare, a voyage or passage. 

t b. An expedition. Jlerringfare \ a voyage 
to catch herrings. Ohs. 

' Axooo Caedmon's Exod. 554 (Gr.) Fullesta mast, se 3as 
fare laedeh. X154 O. E. Chron. an. 1x28 Se firste fare was 
on Urbanes daii. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. X41 After 
Hs phare was pees in Scythia. 2530 Palsgr. 823/1 A 
heryng fare, pescher des hixrencz. 

t C. Equipment for a journey ; rigging out (of 
a 'ship) ; apparel, belongings, Obs. 

^2320 Sir Tr/sir. 026 Fair was his schip fare. 1393 
Gower Cou/. I, 2x9 He in all his proude fare, Unto the 
forest gan to fare. « 2400-50 3694 Offethirhame 
& alle fare, as feetely enjoyned. c 2475 Eau/Coil^ear 
Sa saw he quhair the Coihear come with all nis fair. 

’ 2 . +a. A road, track (obs.). b. spec. The track 
of a hare or rabbit (pbs. exc. dial.), +0. A ferry 
{obs. rare“^ ; perh. merely suggested by Qzx.fahr 
in the original). 

1509 Hanves Past. Pleas, xxxv. xxi, Yc had forsaken The 
Icwe vale, and up the craggy fayre-.lhe hye waye had 
taken. x6io Fletcher Faith/. Shtph. iv. j, Not a H.are 
Can be started from his fare. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. \vi. 
269 Coming in her course to cross the common fare. 2762 
tr, Buschiu^s Syst. Geog, IV. 548 A fare over the Mosel 
and'Tarforsl. 2879 Shropshire IVorddk,, Fare, a track, as 
of a rabbit. — Osxvesiry. 

f 3 .‘ A number of persons prepared for a journey; 
a troop, multitude. Also, a swarm (of flies), Obs. 

c 2205 Lay. 3904 Swulc fare of fieojen her was. Ibid. 
30666 Brien bonnede his fare. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724') 52 pe 
emperour say, h^t ys fare nas no5t here, a 2300 Cursor 
J/. 12763 (Cott.) pe lues ti^and of him [John] hard, And of 
his far p^^t he wit fard. C1400 Eesir. Troy 11069 P^i 
folowest fast on be fare, with hor fell dynttes Dang horn to 
dethe. 

transf. 2634 W. Tirwryt tr. Balzac's Lett. 324, I have 
observed among man onely a fare of flatteries, fooles and 
Cheaters, 

4 . f a. A passage or excursion for which a price 
is paid ; hence b. Cost of conveyance (now only of 
persons; formerly also of goods); passage money. 

c 2425 WvNTOU.N Cron. vi. xviii. 226 pare .suld nane pay 
mare pan foure pennys for pare fare. 2514 Fitzherb. ^nst. 
Peas 194 b> These articles to be kept upon payne to 
forfayt treble the fare. 2535 Coverdale yonnh i. 3 He 
payde his fare, and wente aborde. 2570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. K'eni(\Zz6)4,z^ Alaking the whole fare (or passage) 
worth foure shillings, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers 
(1855) 8 Most willingly I’le pay thereof the fare. 1765 
Foote Commissary z. Wks. 2799 II. 8 What’s your fare? 
X767 Babler IT. No. 76. 57 That person ..who cannot .. 
take an eighteen-penny fare in occasional sedan.^^ 2806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) iv. xxviil, Being 
asked by the coachman three or four times his fare. 2864 
Skcat Uhlands Poems Boatman, come, thy fare receive. 

5 . The passenger, or (now rarely) company of 
passengers, that engages a vehicle plying for hire. 

_ [Presumably transf. from 4b; certainly so apprehended 
in present use.J • 

1562 J. Heywood Pro7>. Epigr. (2867) 205 Thy fares 
ouer the water thou shouldst row. 2630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.l Pearful Summer Wks. i. 60/2 Those . . water-men 
..land their fares in Heaven or Hell. 1696 Lend. Gaz, 
No. 3149/4 The. Fare was taken up in Grivell-Street, and set 


down in Channel-Row. xyx* Steele Spcci. No. 498 ? 2 
A hackney-coachman.. set down his fare, which, .consisted 
of two or three very fine ladies. 1798 Canning, etc. Loves 
c/ Triangles in Anii^yacobin (1852) X24 * Shoot we the 
bridge ! * the exulting fare reply. 1823 Byron yuan x. Ixxi, 
Germany, wherein they muddle Along the road, as if they 
went to bury Their fare. 2841 S, C. Hall Ireland I. 69 
Elevating what serves for a whip if they think a fare is 
approaching. 2876 Saunders Lion in Path xvii, For his 
fare two persons. 

b. ’t* The * load ’ (of an animal). Ohs. Also 
U. S, The cargo of a vessel ; a load or * catch ^ of 
fish. 

2600 Heywood 2^ Edw. JV, 39 Drive Dun and her faire 
softly downe the hill. x&^£. E. ^k\x. F ort. RachelXx. 15 
Stopping to telegraph to his partner, .of the fare taken. 

II. 1 6 , Mode of proceeding, bearing, demeanour; 
appearance, aspect, 

22$|7 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2743 po he adde ysywed me longe 
in i>isse fare. <22300 Cursor JIf. 24375 (Colt.) pair tender 
fare For child pat [lai ha bom. ^1325 E, E, A Hit. P. B.- 
86t Your fare is to strange. ex42o Aniurs of Arth. xH, 
He foundes into the freke with a fresche fare. 2508 Dunbar 
Goldyn Targe 225 On syde scho lukit with a fremit fare. 
1521 Si. Papers Hen. VHI, VI. 84 She wold bee gladder of 
peax, then she maketh fayre of. 2540 Hykde tr. Vkies' 
Justr. Chr. IVom. (1592) X vj, Let the wife, .shew e.vample 
of sober fare. 

• fb. A proceeding, action; ‘doings’; hence, 
fighting. Obs. 

2340-70 Alex, d- Dind. 2096 pe sawe bat 5e sente to segge 
of 5oure fare. 2393 Lancl. /'. PI. C. xxi. 130 Ich haue 
ferly of bis fare m faith. ^1400 Destr. Troy 7442 Fur.se 
was pe fare po fyn men betwene. c 2440 York Myst. ix. 90 
This fare wllle I no lenger frayne. <*2450 Myrc 332 Songe 
and cry and suche fare. For to styntepow schalt not .spare. 
a 1548 Thrie^ Priests Peblh in Pinkerton Scot. Poems I. 38 
Allace. . this is ane haisty fair. 

f e. Display, pomp ; commotion, uproar, fuss. 
/tx3oo CuYsor M. 23212 (Cott.) pai ledd his licam vte 
o tun. Til sebastin wit mikel far. ^2330 R. Brunne 
Chron. IVace (Rolls) 16263 He made gret fare ffor pat 
Osewy was nought pare. 2375 Barbour Bruce xx. 126 
Swa did he [Croune his Joung sone] With gret fair and 
solempnite, 2387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) I. 419 Wawes of 
pe see . . brekep tn pare Wip suche noyse and fare, c 2400 
Gamely u 199 Why niakestow this fare? 01425 Seven Sag. 
(P.) 698 Baucillas, lat be thy fare, C2440 Promp.Pam. 
250/1 Yzst^or h<sC}%x,jaciaucia,arrogancia. 0x475 Rauf 
Coiliear 149 The King, .maid ane strange fair. 
t 7 . Condition, state, welfare; state of things, 
prosperity, success. \Vhat fare ? what is the slate 
of things? (cf. What cheer 7). Obs. 
c 2250 Gen. Ex. 2772 For to loken hirdnes.se fare, a 2300 
Cursor M. 4238 (Cott.) Lcue we now iacob in pis care To 
tell of ioseph and his fare. 2340-70 Ale.x. Dind. 150 For 
miche wildnede pe weisht to witen of here fare. ^2375 
Cato Major n. xvii. in Anglia VII, Of oper mennes euel 
fare Envye makep him gleo. <12400-50 Alexander soig 
Fra p.2C I fraist haue pat fair? of my fair© lady. Jb/d, 5257 
pi wale gode., fully feld alle pe fare pat falle suld on erthe. 
24, . in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 77 He askede hur of hur fare. 
2549 Latimer 4th Serm. hej. Edw. VI (Arb.) iiB He 
knoweth hys fare by thys — ^hc is eyther in joye or in payne. 
2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. r/, 11. i. 95 How now faire Lords? ! 
What faire? what newes abroad? ci6ix Chapman 
XV, 214 Add thy care, O Phoebus . . that this .so sickly fare | 
Of famous Hector be recur'd. 

8. Food, regarded with reference to Us quality; 
supply or provision of food, regarded as abundant 
or scanty. + To make a fare : ? to provide plenti- 
fully (cf, 6 c). Bill of fire*, see Bill 10. 
c 2205 Lay*. 10236 Her wes unimete fare a pissere folc riche, 
e 1340 Caw. Sf Gr. KnU 537 He made a fare on pat fest, for 
pe frekez sake. 2375 Barbour Brucc%\\. 46 He maid thame 
mekill fest and far. C1475 Ran/ CoU^ear 112 Heir is hot 
hameiie fair. 2531 Ely'Ot Gov. ill. xxii, The excess© of 
fare is to be iusily reproued, 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, 
Jan. 44 Whose knees are wcake, through fast and^ euill fare. 
2667 Milton P, L. ix. 1028 After such delicious Fare. 
2730-46 Thomson Autumn xgz Careless of to-morrow’s 
fare. 2774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 212 Their daily 
wretched fare, limpets and perriwinkles. 2816 Scott Tales 
Landl, Ser. i. Introd., Such fare as the mountains of your 
own country produce. 2874 Lisle Carr yud. Gwynne I. 
ii 62 Such homely dainties were not * company fare 
fig. <<2592 H. Smith Serm. (1866) II. 168 What is the 
fare? Peace, joy, righteousness. 2651 Davenant 
11, I. 61 Truth we grudge her as a costly fare. <1x679 
Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix, 232 This is no 
more than family fare, what thou promisest to do for all 
that love thee. 1603 Drvde.v yuvenalxiv, 389 So few there 
are, Who will conform to Philosophick fare. 1727 De Foe 
Prof. Monast. iv, I shall have Neighbours Fare. 

HI. 9. altrib. and Comb, (sense 4 b), as fare* 
free adj. Also fare indicator, an instrument for 
registering the fares paid in a public conveyance ; 

•p fare-maker, a boaster. 

1893 Daily Nexvs 5 ‘Apr. 3/3 All the world knows that he 
is travelling *fare free. 28^ Pall Mall G. 14 Nov. 2/3 
A *fare-indicator for cabs, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 150 Fare 
makere, or ho‘iio\vr€,Jacta!or. 

■ Fare (leu), sb:~ Obs. exc. dial , £f. Fare v,- ; 
sec Fabuow sbi\ A litter of pigs. 

2SS7 Tusser ioo Points Hush. lv,The losse of one fare of 
thy sowe is greater, then Jos^c of two calues of thy kowe. 
2674-91 Ray S. Sf E. C. Words 97 A Fare of Pigs is so 
many as a Sow bringeth forth at one time. 2736 Bailey 
Housh. Diet. 341 When a sow has brought a fare of pigs. 
2787 in Grose Prozf. Gloss. Suppl. 2847 in Hali.iwell. 

+ Fare, jAS < 7 /;r. Also 8 phare. It. faro 

in same senses, ad. h.f/jar»s, Gr. papos Pharos.] 
The name of a promontoiy (marked by a light- 


house) at the entrance of the Strait of Messina. 
Hence,- the strait itself.. More fully The Fare of 
Messina. 

^ 2628 Dk;by Voy. Medit. (1868) 26 A shippe plying to gett 
into the fare of Messina- 2720 Loud, Gas. No. 5S'»7/i 
Before they could get out of the Phare. 2730-6 Bailey 
(folio). Fare, a watch-tower at se.T, as the Fare of Messina. 
x^9 Eucour. Sea/. People 38 He stood in about the Point 
of the Fare towards Messina. 

+ FarCj sb.^ Obs. [Belongs to Fare z',-"] A 
certain game at dice. 

2530 [see Fare z». 3 ]. 1847 m Halliwell. 

F^re (fe»i), z/.i Pa. t. and pa. pple. fared. 
Forms : Inf 1-2 faran, 2-5 faren (Orm. farenn), 
4-5 faryn, 3-4 sottth. vare, veare, 4-5 far, 6 farre, 
4-7 fair, fayr(e, (5-6 faar(e, 6 faer), 3- fare. 
Fa. t. (str.) I f6r, 2-3 for (sotUk. vor), 4-5 fore, (4 
fer, foure, 4-5 fooro), 4-7 fur(e- 6 Sc. fuir{e, 8 
Sc. foor. Pa.pjle. (str.) 1-4 faren, 3-5 farin, -yn, 
4-6 farn(e, fare, (5 fairen). Pa. t. and pa.pph. 
(weak) 5 faryd, 6 fard(e, (7 feared), 6- fared. 
[A Com. Teut. str. vb. : OK. faran, pa. t. for, pa. 
pp\e. faren, corresponds to OKrh. fara, fbr, faren, 
0%. faran, fbr, {gi)faraii (Du. varen, voor, ge* 
varn), OHG- faran, fuor, (gi)faran (MHG. 
var{e)n, vuor,gevar(e)ii),0^.fara,f6r farenn (Da. 
fare, foer,faret, Svr. fara, for, farit), Goth., faran, 
for, farans OTeut. faran, fSr, farano-, f, pre- 
Teiit. for*, pbr~, f. Aryan root fer, par, par to 
pass through, whence many derivatives in all the 
Aryan langs, : cf. SPi. par, py to carry through or 
across, Gr. tropos way, passage, ford, L. portdre to 
cairy ; also the words mentioned under Far, For. 

The change from the strong to the weak conjugation seems 
to have been due in part to the influence of the derivative 
vb. Fere, which in Kng. had the same sense, though in the 
other Teut. langs. its equivalent expressed the transitive 
sense * to carry In the present stem this vb. became ob- 
solete before t4th c. ; but its pa. t. and pa. pple.^'xrfir (in 
northern dialects sho/arde) continued in use, virtually 
serving as infle.vions of /are. The irregular wk. vb. thus 
produced (/<rxe,yrr</) became regular (/are,jhred) before 
the 16th c. The strong pa.t., already comparatively in- 
freouent in ME,, seldom appears after 25th c. exc, in Sc. ; 
of the strong pa. pple. we have no examples after 26th c.] 

I. To go, tiavel. 

1 . ifttr. To journey, travel, make one’s way. 
Now arc/i. or poet, 'j'ln early use occas. with 
cognate obj. To fare a voyage, a way (cf. xvay* 
farer, 'ing). 

972 Blickl. Horn. 25 Nu we fara)> to Gerusalem. 2254 
O. E. Chron. an. 2135 On 5®re for se King Henri ouer 
sae. c 220$ Lav. 2412 Alch mon mihie faren jend hire fond 
J>aih he here rad gold, a 2300 Cursor M. 3205 (Cott.), I am 
a man farand J>e way. C2314 Guy Wanv. (A.) 2101 Nov is 
Glj to Warwike fare, c 2350 Will. Palente 5079 He had 
ferrest to fare. 2375 Barbour Bruce xi. 530 To the castell 
ibai thoucht to fair. 6*2450 Myrc 265 Whenne th^' doth 
to chyrche fare. 1530 Ly.vdesav Test. Papyngo 200 (Juhare 
euer I fure, I bure hir [the bird] on my hande. 25. . Sir 
A. Barton in Surtees Misc, (1890) 64 Nor a Bur^esse 
voy(D)ge we der not farre. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i.* it 
Resolving forward still to fare. 2609 Heywood AV/V. 'Troy 
XV. Ivi, Eneas, madly Faring Through flames. 2664 
Flodden F. i. 5 And how he fared was into France. 2667 
Milton P, L. 11. 940 On he fares, .half on foot, Half flying. 
IT25 Pope Odyss. x. 683 Sadly they fared .along the sea-beat 
shore. 1794 Burns 'There was a lass ii, O’er the moor they 
lightly foor. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, m. i. iv, Abbe Sicard, 
with some thirty other Nonjurant Priests . . fare along the 
streets. 2855 M. Arnold Poems, Resignation 69 Through 
the deep noontide heats we fare. 

Jig. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 11. v. v,* Altars, .changing to 
the Gobel-and-Talleyrand sort, are faring by rapid trans- 
mutations to— shall we say, the right Proprietor of them? 

2 . In wider sense = Go. of persons, lit. 

To let fare : ^to let go. Ohs. 

a 2x23 O.E. Chron.zxi. iioip.aheofod menheo betwenan 
foran. a 2300 Cursor M. 3935 fCott.) pe angel badd [iacob] 
lete him far. C1385 CHAUcr.u L. G. Jr. 2209 Ariadne, She 
, . kyssed . . The steppes of hys fete, there he hath fare. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5549 Sum. .farand as bestis. ^ ?ri47S 
Syr. lows Dcgre 739 To tnorowe ye shall on hunting fare. 
1590 Spenser F, Q. i. iii. 15 One knocked at the dore, and 
in would fare. 

i' b. fig. Obs. 

a 2225 St. Afarhcr. 6 He of wre35e for neh ut of his 
iwitle. 2552 Lyndesay Monarche 5325 First wyll I to the 
Scripture fare. 

f c. To depart from life ; to die. Obs. 
c 2175 Lamb. H01U.X15 He seal faran to pzn eche Hue for 
his treowscipe. cxzoo Vices Virtues {iZZZ) 15 i^r cane 
he of ffese liue fare, cxzzq Bestiary 731 Hise loce men 
sulen to helle faren, <s 2225 Leg. Hath. 1393 Hwi ne nihe 
we for to beon i-fulhtnet .. ear wc faren henne? ^ * 3 ?® 
Cursor M. 23561(^011.) His fader was farn o “U®* 

23442 (Ciott.) Fast i fund to fare, c 1330 Arth. 7 ° 

Out of this warld y most fare. 2340-70 Alex. 4 Dtnd. 330 
We. .leue pzt j»e soule . . schal fare to blisse. *377 Lasgl. 

P, PI. B. vir. 98 Whan he shal hennes fare. 

+ d. To fare on to rush upon, assault. Ohs. 

2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 10 He.. fair on thame 
with sic a felloun force. « » r\t 

'fe. (Jf a liquid, a stream ; To flow, nin . 
immaterial things, time': Togo, pass, proceed. 

Obs. or arch. , 

c I»50 Gck. ^ Ex. 2tS3 fulsum sere, faren. n 13M 

CurSrif. X034 (Cott.) Fiuromts farand in fer landes. o mm 
Dcsir. Tro/i^g A fame fiat fer in fele k>nge.s londes. 
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a 1400-56 Alexander 3^1 Foure houres fuU fame & be 
fifte neghes. 15. . S 7 nyi/i^- Dante yrj in Hazl. E, P, P^ III. 
213 That bloud out gan fare. 1827 Hood Here ^ Z. xdv. 
The crystal skin Reveals the ruby tide that fares within. 

£ To faro astray (f viislichet amiss') : = to go 
astray. Obs. or arch, . 

CXX7S Lanih. Hont. iig He seal misliche faran on monie 
gedwiiban. ^1425 Seven Sa^. (P.) 2337 Why and whare- 
fore hythys, That^ouresyghtiarethamys. Ibid, 2756Thou 
levest wykked concel iwys, That makes the fare amys. 
1596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Loz'e xxvVa, (1611), When, we 
fared had ami^ rtx849 J. C. Mangas (1859) X19 

it earthly music faring astray. 

•fg. To * go range, have a place. Obs, rare~^, 
1704 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 293 The fields 
and boats fare before schools or books. 

'{‘li. To 'go*, pass, change into something else. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. A’, v. Ixv. (1495) 183 Whan 
the water heetyth, therof comyth whytnesse as it farj’th 
in foom. 

3. rarely fnzwj. i'a. To tread (underfoot), b. 
Of a horse : To take (a person) along. 

c 1460 To 7 vncley Myst. 120 Under my feete I shalle thaym 
fare, Those ladys that wiHe [not] iere my lare. 1867 
Carlvle AV/jt?//. (1881) II. 139 Ourselves two alone in the 
world, the good [pony] * Larry* faring us. 

IL With reference to behaviour or condition, 
f 4:, To ‘ go on *, behave, conduct oneself, act. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 11807 (Gott.) pat wilt wolf, pat for siia 
fals. Ibid. 16762+4T fCott.) Mony grete clerkez. .Seghen 
be son fare soo. X340 Hampole Pr. Consc.^ty^ He. .fares als 
an unresonabel beste. c 1400 Desir. Troy 654, I will you 
faithfully enforme how ye fare shall, Your worship to wyn. 
X470 Malory Arthur xx, xii, Ye fare as a man that were 
aferd. 1563-87 Foxe A, ^ M, (1596) 65/1 He fared as one 
out of his wits. 1607 Drydem Virg. yEneid vii. 534 Thus 
fares the Queen, and thus her fury blows Amidst the crowd. 

b. To ' go on ’ impetuously, rage, rail {agavtsf), 
Obs. Cf. Fare sb.^ 6 c- 

1603 Holland Plutatxlis Mor, 98 One who being bidden 
to reade . . a poore seely Epigram . . taketh on and fareth 
against the paper wherein it is written. 1609 — Amin. Mar- 
cell. xvj. iv. 6oConstantius having intelligence hereof, fared 
and fumed. Ibid. xvi. xi. 73 They fared and raged above 
their wonted manner. 

tc. With prep, by, tvith : To deal with, treat, 
€sp. in To fare fair or foul wilh. Also in indirect 
passive. To fare ivith oneself \ to behave. Obs. 

1340-70 A lex, 4 * Dind. 266 Wib him fare as a fol bat failede 
hiswittus. CX386 Chaucer Pars. 7’,? 825 So faren they 
by wommen. a 1450 Knt, de la Tour { 1 B 6 S) 25 It is gret 
drede to fare foule with hem in suche maleres, 1470-85 
Malory /trMwrvii. .Nxiii, Dame Lyones .. soo faryd with 
lier self as she wold haue dyed. 1483 Vulgaria als 
Tercniio 9 b, He is a man. .that few men can . . faare wyth 
all. 1495 I'cstivall OV. de W, 1515) 3^4 b, Whan they se 
him [Christ] so foule faren with. 1526 Tindale s Cor. v. 11 
We fare fayre with men. 1614 Raleigh Hist, World II. v. 
vi, I 3. 621 Demetrius, .fared very angerly with his brother. 

+ d. 7b fare ivith (a thing) : to make use of, 
employ, possess ; to live upon (food). Obs. 

/zz3^o Hampole Psalter ci. 9 My fas..sware bat it is 
ypocrisy bat i fare with. 1340-70 Alex, <5- Dind, 202 Fode 
for to fare wib. Ibid, 242 To witen of ije wisdam bat 30 wib 
faren. Ibid, 618, & al pat weihes in bis word scholde wip 
fare, n 1400-50 Ale.vattder Quat faris bou with? 

6 . ►j' a. Followed by tw though, as if that; To 
act so as to cause an expectation or belief,; to 
pretend. Also To let fare. Obs. 

1483 Vuls^arta ahs Tereniio 17 b, If thou be wyse fare as 
thowe thou knowht nolt. a 1535 More De Qiiat, Noviss. 
Wks.73/2 It maketh thestomak wamble, and fare as it would 
vomit. 1548 Udali^ etc, tr. Erasm. Paraph. John vii. 19, 20 
Tliey let fare as if they thought the multitude did not 
knowe their wickednes. 1570-6 Lam barde Peramh. Kent 
(1826) 301 He would, .fare in shew as though hewould have 
fiowne in their face^ 1573 G. Harvey Letterdk. (Camden) 
IT Thai fare that this singul.ariii in philosophi is like to grow 
to a shrodc matter. 1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 
1. 131 Doe ye fare, as if the Lord bade yee come hither? 

b. To seem likely, bid fair. dial. (With it is 
often little more than a periphrasis for the finite vb.) 

1849 Dickens Dav. Cotp. xlvi, ‘ How do you fare to feel 
about it, Mas’r Davy?* 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 'She [a 
cow] fares a cauving.*^ 1876 Whitby Gloss,, His ailment 
fares to go bard with him. 18S3 19M Cent. Oct. 595 F.ares 
as if they mos of 'cm goes up country'. 1884 Mchalah i. 7 
When sue fares to say or do a thing, there is no staying 
tongue or hand. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch 111 . 
V. 77 The skilly . .do fare to take the skin off your throat. 

G. imfers. To ‘go*; to happen; to turn out. 
Occas. with well, ill, etc. Const, t by, luith, 
f 1230 Halt Meid. 7 Sekcrllche sw’a hit farc’S. 1340-70 
Alex, d* Dind. 795 So it fareb by 5ou folk fillen 30U 
silucn. 1481 Caxton Reynard lArb.) 89 He forgeteth 
that one wyth that other and so faiA’lh by me. 1586 Cocas 
Haven Health eexiii. (1636) 223 It farcih by them as it 
doth by a l.ampe. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
3t/3 It fares .alike with good and bad. 1671 Milton /’.Z. 
111. 44^ So fares it when with truth falsehood contends. 
X713 b^viVT Frenzy cfj. Denny, Derwarc .. that It fare not 
A\ith you as with your predecessor. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mcm.^ x!iv, How fares it with the happy dead? 

7. To ‘ get on * (well or ill) ; to experience good 
or bad fortune or trc.atmcnt. 

riooo yELTBJC On K. T. (Gr.> 20 Hu m.T^ se man wel 
faran, I’C {etc.], rt 1300 C«nn?r .(V. X1900 iCotl.) Send him 
•ni.nr he faris werr. * 37 ^ llABnouR AV.vrrin. 548 The king 
then. .s}>crj't. .How thai..h.'\d fame, 1382 WvcLir 3 John 
2,1 make preyer, thee fortoenire.andfarcwcKuroly. ri4So 
Merlin 11 He farith well and is in liclc. <■1460 Temr.etey 
Myst. 62 For sec fare wars th.an ever we fowre. *535 
Stcwakt Cn»rt. .SVr/, II. 6 How be fulr that tyme..It war 


ouir lang to tell. 1587 Turberv, Trag. T, (1837) 10 
Remember how fonde Phaton farde. 1607 Hieron Whs. 
I. 193 His children had their heads cut off, and all his race 
feared the worse for his sake. i6ta Rowlands /Twrtwf 
Haris 41 The world did wrangle for their wealth, And 
Lawyers far’d the better. 1703 Pope Tkebais 520 So fares 
a sailor on the stormy mmn. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 150 
? 1 Fearing that his Poultry might fare the worse for it. 
1755 Mem. Cn^t, P, Drake 1 . viL 50 Colonel Tatton . . 
kindly asked me. .how I fared of my Wound. 1784 Cowper 
Task IV. 341 III fares the traveller now. 1829 L^•TTON 
Disoztmed 6 How fares your appetite? 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I, i6i Sculpture fared as ill as painting. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvH. 77 We ^all see 
hereafter how he fared on his errand. 

Phrase, 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 412 That ancient 
check of going far and faring worse. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. 
1 . ii. 38 We may go much farther and fare much worse, 

8 . Spec. To be (well or ill) entertained with food ; 
to feed {well, ill, hardly, sumptuously, etc.). 

2393 Langl, P. PL C VI. 8 Whenne ich hadde myn hele 
..andlouede wel fare. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
651/2 Saynt John . . fasted and fore hard. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon 111 . vi. 37 Feast youreareswhh the Musicke awhile : 
If they will fare so harshly. 1611 Bible Luke xvi. 19 
A certaine rich man.. fared sumptuously euery day. 1666 
Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 215, 1 do not think they fared very 
hard. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 479 !• 3, 1 fared very’ well 
at dinner. 2774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VII. 324 No 
animal fares more sumptuously. i8$6 Kane Z'2^/. 1. 
XV. 269 Our breakfast, (brail fare alike, is hard tack. 

9. Used in impe.rative with well, as an expression 
of good wishes to a parting friend, or as a mere 
formula in recognition of parting; s=Fatiewell 
arch. a. with the person as subj. (see sense 7 )* 
t Also occas. in infinitive. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiii. 180 Frendes, fareth wel. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wijds T. Pro!. 501 Let him. farwel, God 
give his soule rest, c 1440 York Myst. xvii. 204 Fares 
wele, 3e be bygiHd. 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 109 Fair 
now veil. 1551 Robinson tr. More*s Utop. (Arb.) 166, 

I byd you moste hartely well to fare. 1582 T. Watson 
Ceniurie of Lone i. lArb.) 37 Well fare the life. .1 ledde ere 
this. x6ix Bible Acts xv. 29 Fare ye well. 1826 Beddoes 
Let. to B. Pi'oder Poems 171 Fare, as you deserve it, well. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 692 A diamond is a diamond. Fare 
you well. A thousand times ! 

b. ivipers, (see sense 6) with dat. 

1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Cotlog. 544 If they prefer gain 
before godliness, fare them well. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xx. 
321 Fare him well. i8i6 Byron Fare thee welt i, For ever, 
fare thee well, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 247 Beloved, 
fare thee well! 1877 Hobterness Gloss., Fares-te-weel fare 
thee well, 

t III. 10. To ache, throb, dial. ? Obs, 

[Perh. etymologically * to go on *, rage : cf. 4 b.] 

1781 in nUTTON Tour to Caves Gloss. 1847 in Halliwelu 
IV. In phraseological combination with advbs. 
+ 11, rare about. To go about, set oneself. Obs. 
1563 J. PiLKfNCTON Bum, Panics Ch. v. sig. Qij, Theym 
that fare about to doe againste the ordinance of God. 

12. rare foitb (analytical form of OE. for^- 
faran). See Fare v.^ and Forth. 
a. To go forth, depart, start. 
c 1200 Tidn. Coll. Horn. 225 To heiieriche hie sulle fare 
forS mid ure drihte. 1375 Barbour Bruce m. 345 All hyr 
cumpany, l.ap on thar horss, and furth thai far. c 1400 
Melayne 206 Rowlandc .. Fares forthe with Baners brade. 
1647 H, More Songcf Soul 1. 1. xxvi. Like Doves so forth 
they fore. 17*7-38 Gay Fables 1. 1. xiv. 5 Forth he fares, all 
toil defies. 1853 Kingsley HyPaiia xxi. 258 Before sun- 
rise. . Raphael was faring forth gallantly. 

t b. To go on, advance, with respect either to 
space or time. In the latter sense also quasi-z'w/^rT. 

1340-70 Alex-, fy Dind. 939 Whan he is fare so forb fer in 
his age. ci^so Will. Palcrne 3260 It was fork (to) nijt 
faren bi b^t time. 

t c. To go by, pass away. Obs. 
a 1225 Leg. Nath. 1629 Pinen, pc fare ’ forS in an bondh wile. 

•j" 13. rare up. To get up. Obs. 

01400-50 Alexander 545 pan fans scho vp and farkis 
furth a fute or tway, 

Fare, s'.- Obs. [var. of Farrow v."] ittlr. Of 
a sow : To litter. Hence Fa’ring ppl. a. 

*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 74 Sow ready to fare. Ibid., 
Good faring sow, 

t Fare, vf* Obs. To play at the game called 
* fare * : see Fare sh.^ Obs. 

1530 Palscr. 545^2, 1 faic, I playcat a game so named (at 
the dysc). 15.. Jack Juggler in Hark Dodslcy 11 . 115 
A corner .. Where boy-swere at dice, faring at all; When 
Carcaway with that good company’ met, He fell to faring 
withouten let. 

Fare, obs. v.ar. Fear v. 

Fareden, var. of Foreden, ME., enmity. 
tFaTe-fee. Ohs.rarc. [f. Fare z/.-f Fee 
A fee paid on quitting a tenancy. 

15M (sec Farewell B2J. 

+ Fa*relet. Obs. rare^^. Sec quot, [Perh. a 
mistake for Forcelet.] 

160* Fuldecke Pandedes 43 He that couenanteth to 
defend a castell or farclcl is not bound, ifwarre bee raised 
through Ills fault, to whomc bee made the couenant, ' 

Farendino, var. of Farakdine, Obs. 

Farer (fe^‘n>j). Also 6 Se. farnr. ff. Fare v. 
+ -krL] A traveller. Chiefly with defining sb., 
as Seaeareu, Wayfarer, etc. 

(15*3 Douglas yEneis\. xui. 30 l*he wInd..followit fast 
the se fararisbchynd .1 x88x Century Mag, XXIII. 52 Open 
as the highway to all farers. 

Faroway, var. f. of Fairway, 


Farewell (fe^'JfWe*!). htl. Kisosb.{a^TLTidiadv. 
Forms : 4-6 farwel(l(e, 4-8 fare wel, (5 fayrwell, 
6 faireweU,feare wele), 5 -farewell. [The phrase 
fare 7 f/^//(seeFAREz/, 9 ) treated as one.word.] A.i)it. 

1. An expression of good wishes at the parting of 
friends, originally addressed to the one setting 
forth, but in later use a mere formula of civility at 
parting; Goodbye! Adieu! Now or rhefO' 
Heal, and chiefly implying regretful feeling. 

1377 Langl. P. Ft. B. xi. 41 ‘ 5 ee, farewel phlppe !’ quod 
fauntelte. . ^1440 i'erk Myst, xli. 458 Fayrwell ! Godson, 
thowe grant s's thy’ blyssng. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xvi. vii. Fare well, she sayde, for 1 must parte you fro. 1601 
Shaks. All's Well 11. i. 36, I am your accessary, and so 
farewell. 1697 Drvdbn Firg. Georg, iv. 718 And now 
farewel. x82i Byron Mar. Pal. iv. i, Farewell !- we meet 
no more in life !~ farewell I X87X R, Ellis Cn/wZ/wx xlvi. 
9 Farewell company true, my’ lovely comrades. 

2. fg. An expression of regret at leaving any- 
thing, or a mere exclamation = Goodbye to, no 
more of. Also farewell to, and farewell it. 

1:1385 Chaucer Z. G. IV. Prol. 39 Whan that the 
fioures ginnen for to springe Farwel my book and my 
devocioun ! CX386 — Kni's T. 1903 Farewel physike; go 
bere the man to cherche. ?cx475 Sgr, lenve Degre 941 
Farewell golde, pure and fyne ; Farewell velvet, and saiyne. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 111. ii. 33 All the vertue 
thereof is gone, and farewell it. x6s9 B. Harris Parhals 
Iron Ages$g And if she yeilded, farewel Bavaria. X697 Dry. 
den Virg. Past. vin. 82 Farewell y’c secret Woods, and shady 
Groves. X766 Fordyce Serm. Vug. Wom.iijt'f) l.y. 193 Fare, 
wel to real friendship, farewel to convivial delight ! 1784 
Cowper Task i. 247 So farewel envy of the peasants’ nest. 

i*b. Proverb, Farewell fieldfare said to one of 
whom the speaker wishes to see no more, with 
allusion to the fieldfare’s departure northward at 
the end of winter. Obs. 

t:x374 Chaucer Troylus in. 812 The harme is don, and 
farewel feldyfare. c X400 Rom. Rose 5513. 

c. In the name of a plant (see quDt.). 

X878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Farewell Summer, 
Saponaria of/icinalis L.. .From its flowering in the months 
of August and September. 

, B. sb. 

1. a. The itti. used subsf. as a name for itself, 
and hence for any equivalent, as in To say farciytU 
to. With this has now coalesced the originally 
distinct use in To bid farewell, where faretveU 
represents historically the infinitive, not as else- 
where the imperative, of the vbl. phrase, b. An 
utterance of the word ‘ farewell * ; any expression 
or act equivalent to this ; a parting salutation, 
formal leave-taking, adieu. 

X393 Gower Con/. II. 268 But farewell .she was ago Unto 
PallAs. 1526 Tindale Acts xviii. 21 Bad them feare welL 
1570 North Donls Mor. Philos. (1888) IV, 229 For a fare- 
well, .he will yerke out behinde and put him in daungcr of 
his life. 1587 Janes in Hakluyt's Voy. Ill, X13 But we, 
little regarding their curierie, gaue them the gentle fare- 
W’ell, and so departed. X633 Ford Broken H. iv. iv, She,, 
begg’d some gentle voice to tune farewel To life and grrefa 
x6^ Bunyan Pilgy. n. 12 So their Visitor bid them farewel. 
X7X0 Addison Whig Exam. Na 1 R 14, I take my farewel 
of this subject. 17^ S. Hayward .S“er;;{. xvi. 490 He was 
going to bid all things here an everlasting farewel. X770 
Goldsm. Des. Vill. 367 Fondly look’d their last, And look 
a long farewell. 1838 Lytton Z/Vr 53 She had wept her 
last farewell on her mother’s bosom. 2850 Tennyson In 
Mem. cxxiii, I cannot think the thing farewell, x^ Ouida 
Moths 1 . 116, ‘ I came to bid you farewell*, he s.aid softly. 
1884 Illust. Loud. News 1 Nov. 410/2 The ‘ farewells’ . . of 
actors and singers are not always to be depended on, 
f 2. A payment on quitting a tenancy. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 25 b, The tenant, .shall makea fyne 
with the lorde for his depfarjtyng, .and it is called a farefee 
or a farewell. 

f3. transf. An after-taste, twang. Obs. 

1634 Sir 'r, Herbert Trav. 183 The Jacke .. leaves 
a clammy’ farewell in the mouth, butaddes a double benefit 
to the stomacke. 1648 Sanderson Serm. II. 245 Temporal 
advantages of wealth [etc.).. have a very ill farewel wth 
them at the last. 2750 Boyer P'r. 4 Eng. Did. s. v., This 
wine has a sad farewell with It. 

4. alfnb. passing into .an adj. : Pertaining to a 
farewell, accompanying or signifying a farewell. 
(In this use the stress is variable : most commonly 
fia'rciuell.) 

atfti Ken Hymns Evang, Poet "Wks. 1721 I. x8a He 
num’rous Farewell-Blessings on them pour'd. X7X* Addison 
sped. No. 445,^ ^ 2 Writers, who have taken their Leave 
of the Publick in farewel Papers. 17x3 Tickell P'rospect 
ff P^eaee 42 'Fhc hardy Vclran .. Leans on his Spear to 
take his farewell View. 2769 Falconer Z/VZ. Marine\x^lfp* 
Coup de partance, a farewell gun. 1822-56 Dn Quiscr.Y 
Confess. (1862) roS A few final or farewell farewell<. sSs 6 
K.ASE. Aret. Expl. I. x. 21s. 1 accompanied them with my 
dogs as a farewell escort for some miles. 

■ b. applied to the point where one 'bids fare- 
well to ’ or parts from a person or thing. 

2669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. A ij, The Lirard Icing the 
farewel C.apc tomost Shii>s that sail out of the British Sca^. 
2865 Page Hnndbk. Geol. Terms ^cd. 2*, P'arczvell Reck, 
'Hie familmr term in the South W'el^h coa|.fIc/</ for the 
Millstone Grit, because on striking it the miner bids fare- 
well to all workable seams of coal, 

'h C. adv. (cf. Adieu adv. i ) Togo farctvcll : to 
go aw.!)’, be dismissed. Obs. 

c 2392 Chaucer Astrol. 11. t 23 I^t A 8: F (two stars) go 
farwel til agayns the dawenyng a gret while. 
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'FARING. 


FAREWELL. 

' Farewell (feajwe*!), v. Also 7 faiTvell. [f. 
precj a. traits. To take leave of, bid or say 
good»bye to. .b. 7«/r. To say good-bye. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 93 She brake from theirarmes 
. . And fare-welling the flocke, did homeward wend. 1^6 
tr, RoUock’s Lcct. on i ^- 2 Thcss. 1. Xxvi. 325 After tryell 
if thou findst it [bis doctrine) sound . , keep it ; if not, faire- 
well it. a 1657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 28 It put some 
doubts to flight that you had farwell’d Bamingham, a 1693 
XJnQUHART Rabelais ill. xliii. 356 Pantagruel ..fareweird 
.. the President. 1885 R. F. ^Burton iooi Nights I. 122 
She farewelled me with her dying eyes. 

I! Farfalla. Obs, rare. [It. faifalla a candle- 
fly or moth.J (See quots.) 

1607 Sylvester Dn Bartas n. Jv. ir. (1641) 208/1 [New 
Farfallal in her radiant shine, Too-bolfl, 1 bum these tender 
wings of mine. 1626 Cockeram, Farfalla^ a Candle-Fly. 

Far-famed (la*J|f^:md), a. [f. Far adv. -i- 
Famed ppL a.} That is famed to a great distance ; 
well-known, widely celebrated. 

1624 Massinger Pari Love ii. ui, The far-famed English 
Bath. 2725 Pope Odyss. x. 162 Stem ^Ecetes came The 
far-fam’d brother of th* enchantress dame. x8i8 Cobbett 
Pol Reg". XXXIII. 539 That far-famed sanctuary of the 
laws. 185s Kingsley Heroes v. (1868) 66 The far-famed 
slayer of the Gorgon. 2867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 
268 This was the far-famed valley of Eshcol. 

+ Fa'r-fet, a. Obs. [f. Far adv. + fet, pa. pple. 

ofFETt;. 0/^^.] 

1. Far-fetched i; 

2579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 93 Farre fet and deere houglit 
is good for Ladyes. 2581 Sidney Asir, Stella (1622) 536 
Those far-fet helpes. 1623 Beaum. Fu Honest Man's 
Fori. HI. hi, Your far-fet viands please not My appetite. 
2671 Milton 401 Others., Whose pains have earn'd 
the far-fet spoil. 

■'2. = Far-fetched 2 , 

1533 More Ans^v. Poysoned Bh. AVks. 2223/2 In .. hys 
farre fet reason, neytber is hys maior true, nor hj’S argu- 
ment toucheth not the matter. 1580 Sidney iii. 

fi59o) 360 Therewith he told her a farre-fet tale. <z x68o 
Butler Rem. (1759) II. xi6 For Metaphors, he uses to 
chuse the. .most far-fet that he can light upon. 

3. as j/’. (See qnot.) rare'^'^. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Eng Poesie 111. xvii. (Arb.) 293 The 
figure Metalepsis. which I call theyhjyt-/, as when we had 
rather fetch a word a great way olf then to vse one nerer 
hand to expresse the matter aswel and plainer, 
i* Par-fetcli, sh. Obs. [Back-formation from 
Far-fetched.} 

1. A deeply-laid or cunning stratagem. 

a 256* G. Cavendish Life Wolsey (1827) 129 Ye may see 
i.how she can compass a matter to work displeasure by 
a far fetch. 2566 Gascoigne & Kinwelmarsh Jocasta ii. i, 
This minde of mine Doth fleete full farre from tliat farfetch 
of his. 1678 Butler Hud, iii. ii, 1584 Jesuits have deeper 
Reaches In all their Politick Far-fetches. 

2. Fondness for far-fetched ideas. 

2823 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (1856) 64 AVieland had 
too fine a smell ; his reader must be practised, to he aware 
of his far-fetch. 

’3. attrih. or Far-fetched, 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. xviii.365 Hadheneuer 
printed it, this farre-fetch deriuation bad neuer beene dearely 
bought. 

+ Far*fetcll, 2 ^. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.] irans. 
To derive in a far-fetched manner, 

2639 Fuller Holy IVar iv. ii, (1647) 168 It .seemeth 
a forced and overstrained deduction, to farrefetch the name 
of Tartars from an Hebrew word. 2870 "Lowv.xa. Amo7ig 
viy Bks. Ser. r. (1873) 193 There is such a difference between 
far-reaching and far-fetching. 

Far-fetclxed (fauifet/t, fajjfe-tjt), ppl. a. [f. 
Far adv. Fetched ; cf. Far-fet.] 

•1. Brought from far. Obs. exc. arch. Of a 
pedij^ee : Traced from a remote origin. 

2583 Stubbes I. (1879) 33 Farrefetched and 

deare boughte is good for Ladyes, they say. 2586 Cogan 
Haven Health clxxxvii. (1639) 169 Indian pearies be greatest 
and more desired as being far fetched. - 2634 W. Wood 
Ncu) Eng. Prosfi. Ded., The first fruites of my farre-fetcht 
experience. 2647 Clarendon Hist, Reb.\l.{\^op)\\. 162 
A far fetch'd Pedigree, through so many hundred years. 
1658 W. Burton Jtin. Anton.20 Oysters.. conveyed thence 
to Rome, among other farfetcht Haintles. * 7^9 d)e Foe's 
Tour GL Brit. I. 254 According to the old Saying, Far- 
fetch’d, and dear bought, is fittest, for the Ladies. *784 
CowPER 1. 243 He .. brings his bev'rage home, rar- 
fetch'd and little worth. 2870 '^\o^'R\s.Earthly Par. III. 
IV. 71 She reached her fine strong hand anear The far- 
fetched thing. 

i’b. Devious, circuitous. (Cf. to fetch a compass^ 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 48 Others by secret 
and far-fetch't passages escaped home. 

2. Of an argument, notion, simile, etc. : Studi- 
ously sought out ; not easily or naturally intro- 
duced ; strained. 

2607 Topsell Fvur-f. Beasts (1673) 99 Democritus and 
other., give other reasons, but., they seem to be far 
fetched. 2647 Ooski-Vm Mistress, JkVrA iv, Pride and Ambi- 
tion here, Only in far-fetch’d metaphors appear. 2732 
Berkeley Alciphr. n. § i, I shall not trouble you. with 
authorities, or far-fetched arguments. 2844 H. Rogers 
Ess. ti86o) I. 76 Some far-fetched conceit, or unpardonable 
extravagance. 2869 Trollopf- He Knt7v Ixxxi.. (1878) 450 
Far-fetched ideas respecting English society. 

Hence Par-fe'tchedness, the state or fact of 
being far-fetched. • - . ■ _ 

a 2^9 Poc Browning Wks. 1864 III 415 A certain far- 
fetchedness of imagery. 28^ Times 6 Apr. 5 No excuse 
for extreme quaintness, oddity, and far-fetchedness. 


Tar-fortli, adv. : see Far and Forth ; also 5 
fertliforthe.- Now usually as two words. . 

1. To a great distance or extent ; far, far on. 
c 1470 Harding Chron. Ixxii. (2822) 220 -She ferforth with 
childe was then begonne. 1483 Caxton G. de la. Tour C vij, 
And it was thenne ferforthe on the day. C2500 Melusine 
xix 106 These tydings- were ferfourth brought in the land, 
that Vryan knew of it. 2590 Sfhnser F. Q. hi. ix. 53 The 
humid night was farforth spent. 2858 M. Porteous Souter 
Johnny 30 Farforth to range. 

+ b. quasi-aaV. Farforth dayi late in the day, 
'high-day*. Obs. 

c 2440 Hylton ScaJa Perf. (W, de W, 1494) 11. xxxii, The 
soules that are in this state are not all lyke ferforth. c 2450 
Merlin 282 It is so ferforth that it is to late for vs to 
repente. 2560 Ingelend Disob. Child in Hazl. Dodsley 
II, 312 In my bed, Until it were very far-forth day, 

2. To a definite degree, or distance ; in phrases, 
henvy sOy or thus farforthy as or so farforth asy 
so far forth that. 

a. in reference to distance or advanced position 
in space, time, or order. Obs. 

c 2340 Cursor Af. 22721 heading (Trm,), Now we be 
ferforji come. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. xd. So ferforthe 
.as this my}>'fe may endure. 2526 Tisdalb Luhe xxii. 51 
SofFre ye thus farre forthe. 2570-6 Lamdarde ATew/ 

(2826)117 He gave also.. the royaltie of the water on each 
side, so farre foorth as - . a man might cast a short hatchet 
out of the vessell unto the banke. 

b. in reference to degree or extent. Now only 
in phrase So far forthy with sense ' to the specified 
extent and no more*. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9204 Alle l>es were a3en he kinge, as 
ver)>uorh as hii couhe. /:i340 Cursor M. 2585 (Trin.) Pe 
fende wende . . pat al mankynde shulde ban ben his So 
ferforh h^t god not my3t [etc.) c 2384 Chaucer Af. 
iiL 792 As fer forthe as I han^ my arte. 24x3 Lydg. Ptlgr. 
Sowle 1. xxvit. (1859)32 Crist.. soo ferforth remitted his 
rigour. 2464 Poston Lett. No. 486 II. 252 As fertheforihe 
as I kan undyrstand yet, they shall have grase. 2533 Hey- 
wood Pard. <5* Friar in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 207 Many a man 
so far-forth lacketh grace. 2549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 
Rom. Argt., Knowyng well how farfurlh his disciples, had 
nede of lyght meate. 2610 Shaks. Temp. i.n. 178 Know 
thus far forth, By accident most strange, bountifull Fortune 
. .luith mine enemies Brought to this shore. 2635 Pacitt 
Christianogr, 1. HI. (1636) 179 IThey) are so farre forth ortho- 
dox that they retain a saving profession. 2690 Locke 
Co^>t. 11. it. § 2 Every Offence ..may.. be also punished 
equally, and as far forth as it mayjn a Commonwealth. 
2827 Whatelv Logic iv. i. § r Induction, .so far forth as it 
is an argument, may, of course, be stated Syllogistically. 

Hence, Tar foTthly adv. Obs.y to a great or 
definite extent ; also, entirely, excellently.. 

2362 Lancl. P. pi. a. viii. 158 Dowel on Domesday I.s 
dignellche [v.r. ferforhlichel l-preiset. C2374 Chaucer 
Troylns iii. 52 God wote for I have. As ferforihly as I have 
kunnyng, Bene youres. c 1430 Life Si.Kaih. (2884) 29 So 
ferforchly tluvt alle creatures schal haue neede to hym. 

? 1482 Caxton Oral G. Flantineus P iv,^ That knyght 
whlche avaunced himself most ferforihly.. in the bataylle. 
2494 Fabvan Chron, v. cxl. 127 The people . .was wonder- 
fully mynysshed . . so ferlbrthlye, that. .the quicke bodyes 
suffysed not to bury the ded. 

+ IPa'rg’er, sh. Obs. 7 A kind of false dice. 

2592 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 38 Their Cheates, 
Bard-dice, Flattes, Faigers. .and many others. 

Z'ar^te (fa’jgoit). Mtn. [f. (Glen) Far^ in 
Fifeshire + -ITE.] (See quots.) 

2868 Dana AHn. (ed. 5) 427 Fargile is a red nalrolite , 
from Glen Farg, containing.. about 4 p. c. of lime. 2883 I 
Heddle in Encycl. Brit, (ed, 9» XVI. 423 Fargitc, con- 
sisting of two equivalents of natrolitc and one of scolecite, 
tPa'rgOOd. New England. Obs. ? An outrigger. 
2726 Penkallow Ind. IVais <1859) 53 But having no 
fargood, and their boat a dull sailor, ours gained on them 
so much, that [etc.]. Ibid. 54 The enemy making too^near 
the wind (for want ofa fargood) came to stays several limes, 

Fa*r-liatLd, sb. Sc. [? f. Far a. + Hakd. 

But perhaps a corruption of farand, northern pr. pple. 
of Fare to travel ; cf. Farandman.) 

The condition or standing of an artisan who seeks 
employment aw.ay from home. Only in phrase 
at far-handy and at t rib. 

1820 Cleland Rise ff Progr. Glasgow 32 Fee for a 
Stranger, or what is called at far-hand. Ibid. 38 The 
Crown receives Three Pounds for the stamp on the Far- 
hand tickets. /^iW.,The Far-hand entrants are e.xempied 
from bucket-money. 

X'arina (faroima, farpna). See also Ferine, 
Fabinha. [a. 1. farina, f. far com. Cf. F./arine.] 

1. The flour or meal of any species of corn, nut, 
or starchy root. 

(2398 Tre\’isa Barth. Dc P, R. xvu, IxvII. (149s) 643 l^Iele 
is properly called farina whan the come is well grounde. 
2577 B. Heresbaclis Husb, i. (1586)29 The Meale was 

called Farina.] 2800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 265 The 
farina of wheat does not give carbonate of lime by incinera- 
tion. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 133 
Two scruples of the farina of the Croton imt should be given 
in a little gruel. 2876 Harley Mat. Aled. 316 Starch is 
the farina of seeds and soft cellular roots and stems. 

b. A powdery substance, dust, 4 

1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 33 A white substance 

which ^ve call Farina (Dleal) to nouri-sh the new-born Plant. 
2764 J. Grainger Sugar Cane iv, 534 «o.'^,^Small seeds, 
covered with a red (arina, 2783 J. C. Smytk in Aled, Com- 
mun. 1 . 194 Some have the surface covered wnth a fine white 
powder, or farina. 2823 J. BadcoCk Dom. Amusem. 32 Rub 
off the farina, should any adhere. 

c. A preparation of maize used for puddings. 

2. ' In various scientific uses. a. Sot. = Pollen. 


2722 Bradley Whs. Nat. 27 The Farina of each . .Plant. 
277^4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (28031 I. 486 Impregnated 
by the fanna of the male [plant]. 286: Sat. Rev. 15 June 
610 The bee and its congeners . . by carrying the fructifying 
farina from flower to flower, convert flowers into fruit. 

b. Ckem. A fine white powder obtained from 
cereals, the potato, etc. ; starch. 

28*3 Sir H. DaVy Agric, them. i. (1814) 21 Farina orthe 
pure matter of starch. 1830 M, Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 
345 This white matter will at length' subside t it may be 
collected on a filter and dried ; it is then starch or farina. 

c. Entom. A mealy powder found on some 
insects. 


2828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. II. 327 Body cylindrical, 
brown, covered with farina. 

d. Geol. Fossil farina (ste qwot. 

1826 P. Cleaveland A/in. Geol (ed.'a) I. 170 Fossil 
farina.. appears in thin, while crusts.. attached to the lateral 
or lower surfaces of beds of shell limestone, &c. 2859 Pace 
Handbk. Geol. Terms, Fossil Farina, a mealy-looking in- 
fusorial or microphytal earth — the Berg-mahl oj the Swedes 
and Laplanders. 

3. Comb, farina-boiler, U.S.y a utensil used for 
cooking farinaceous articles. {Cent. Eict.) 
Farinaceous (lEerinfS-Jos), a. [f. L. farln- 
dee-usy {.farina (see prec.)+-ous. Cf. F . farinacei\ 

1. Consisting or made of flour or meal. 

2656 [see Farjnous). 2755 GenilMog. XXV. 8 It cannot 
be absolutely affirmed to be n erely fannaceous, but it does 
not appear to be compounded of any animal substance. 
2807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 81 During the 
symptomatic fever, a mild, vegetable farinaceous diet is 
proper. 2866 Livingstone Jrnl, (1873) I. xi. 278 Their 
farinaceous food creates a great craving for fish. 

2. Containingoryieldingflourorstarch ; starchy. 

2667 Phil. Trans. 11 . 485 A Farinaceous or Mealy 

Tree, serving to make bread of it. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules 
of Diet 322 Their Aliment ought to be light, of farinaceous 
vegetables, 2830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 217 The 
greater fineness of the meal, and the less solubility of its 
farinaceous part, 2873 E. Smith Foods 156 This large 
class of farinaceous seeds. 

3. Of a mealy nature, resembling meal in texture 
or quality. 

2664.P///7. Trans. I. jo One is a kind of Crj'stalUne 
Stone, and almost all good Lead ; the other not .so rich and 
more farinaceous, 2796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 23 
The granulations of the crust much larger, but equally soft 
and farinaceous. 2807 J. E. Smith Phys, Sot. 82 The 
root becomes farinaceous, taste!es.s and inert. 2870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 343 Cotyledon.s thick, fleshy or farinaceous. 

4. Having a mealy appearance, a. Finely com- 
minuted, powdery ; now only PtJ//;.: seequot. 1884 . 

2664 Power E.vp. Philos. 1. 47 This farinaceous Seed of 
Wort. 2884 Syd.Soc.Lex., Farinaceous, in Medicine, the 
term is applied to epidermal exfoliations which are pale and 
ven’ minute, so as to resemble flour. 

Tb. Covered with farina or fine dnst. Obs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xv. 142 All farinaceous 
or me.*t]y winged animals, as Butter-flies, and Moths. ^ 2668 
Wilkins Real Char. 226 Crane Fly. Farinaceous wings; 
being covered with a mealy substance easily coming off 
upon a touch. 2829 LouD(iN Cyclop. Plants 2016-7 Fari- 
naceous outside, pink inside. 

Parznaceously (fierintfJjasli), adv. [f. prec. 
-f • LY a. In a farinaceous manner ; see quot. 
1840 . b. In the direction of or with an inclina- 
tion towards farinaceous food. 

2840 Paxton Sot. Diet., Fnrinaceously Tomeoitose, 
covered with a mealy kind of down, 2853 Fraser’s Alag. 
XLVII. 680 So farinaceously disposed were the guests .. 
that the introduction of a cake., would frequently spur 
a jaded appetite to new efforts. 

Farinar, obs. form of Foreigner. 

Farination (kerin^i'J’;in). rare'~^. [f. Farina 
+ -ATiON.] The action of making into flour. 

2859 R. F. Burton Cenir. Afr. in yml. Geog. Soc.yiKlX. 
401 It is hard, waxy, and unfit for farination. 

Farine ; see Farinha. 


tFariXLedy Obs. rare'~-^. [f. F. farine (= 

Farina) in spec, sense powder for the complexion 
-f-ED^,] Powdered. 

2664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 230 Our effeminate Farmed 
G.'illants. 

Faring (fe®‘rii])> vbl. sh. [f. Fare z/. + -ing i.j 

1. The action of the vb. Fare; journeying, 
travelling-; an instance of the same. 

1594 Carew Huarie's Exam. Wits i. (1596) 8 This faring, 
that a man takes from his owne Country. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Elisa i.xxi, Through this troubled faring. .1 gujlllessepasi. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. 11. vi, His deplorable farings and 
voyogings draw to a close. ^ ^ ^ 

2. Condition or state; esp. a passing condition 
of body. dial. 

28x2 L. M, Hawkins Ctess 4- Gertr. 11 . X03 One woman 
asked another how her husband fared . . and was answered, 
that he had strange farings. 1857 Wright Diet. Oos.p' 
Provinc. Eng., Farcings, feelings, symptoms. East. 180* 
Whittier Poans, An Autograph xtii. S 4 Age brings me 
no despairing Of the world’s future faring. ^ 

3. concr. Entertainment, fare ; in pi. made wishes. 

2655 Moufet & Bcnnet Health's (* 7403*0 

Broths, Pottage, Farings, Sauces- i68x Colul 
Supflic. 125 Watered meal of oats . . we 

all ihe ting of Babel's faring. 1803 C. C.tnsT.c 
Tracloratwn in. (ed. =) J22 Who cook up most deliaous 
Tarings From cheese rinds. 

b. To get one's famngi sec Fairing i c. 

2846 L. S. Costello Tour to fe /r. t emce 253 » ‘ •• 

glad to see how the old demon gets his faring. 
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+ FaTing, ppl- a- Ols. [f. as prec. + -IKG 2.] 
That has a specified condition or state ; (well-, 
better-, best-) conditioned, (Cf. Fabkasd.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 204 Oon of the besle farynge 
man on lyue. c 1430 Syr Getter, (Roxb.) 4119 He is. .a wel 
faring king. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ww. x, She thoujt 
she sawe neuer. .a better farynge knyght. 1557 JC. Arthur 
(Copland) vi. i, He hadde neuer seen.. so wel faiyng a man. 

Faringee, var. of Feringhee, 

+ raTingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LT Like 
one in a specihed condition ; in a (well-, ill-, etc.) 
conditioned manner. 

c Parionope 6735 The Sowdan . . forth past Throw 
the Keynes wcle faryngly. 1530 Palscr. 830/1 All yll 
faryngly, tout tnausadcvzent. 

I! ParinllEr (farrnya). Also 8 farina, and in 
anglicized form farine. [Pg. farinha L, 
farina ; see Farika.] = Cassava 2. 

17*6 ShelvocKE Voy, round IVcrlii 52 Boiling the water 
and soaking a quantity of this Farina in it. 1863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon I. 28 Both are products of the same root, 
tapioca being the pure starch, and farinha the starch mixed 
with woody libre. zZ'jo'Dase.xt Atm, Fventfui Life 4) 

i. 44 Salt-fish, and larine, and ale-wives. 1893 Act 56-7 
Viet. c. 88 Sched. I, An extraordinary quantity of manioc, 
or cassada, commonly called farinha. 

attrib. X743 Bulkeley & Cum.miss Voy. S. Seas 370 
Two Bags of Farine Bread. 

Fa^UOSe (fe'rin^u's), a. and sb. [ad. L. fa- 
rtnds-us\ see Farinous.] 

A. adj. Yielding farina; also Bot., Zool.^ and 
Faih, (see quot. 1845). 

1727 Bailey i,vol. II\ Farinosey full of meal, meally. 1845 
S. Palmer Pentaglot JDict.y Fnriueux. . farinose : an epithet 
emploj'ed to designate. .2. in Botany and Zoology the parts, 
or organs, of Plants and of Insects which . . are sprinkled 
with a white powder, resembling farina! 3. in Pathology a 
species of herpetic eruption. 1856 Lindsay Brit. Lichens 
42 The soridia .. give it [a thallus] .. a farinose or mealy 
appearance. 

B. sb. CJicm. 

i88* Vines Sach's Bof. 57 At every point of a starch grain 
both constituents occur together ; if the granulose is 
extracted, the farinose remains behind as a skeleton. 
Hence Patrino'sely adv. 

1840 Paxton Boi. Diet., Farinoselydomentose, covered 
with a mealy kind of down. J847 in Craig. 

Fariuous (fce’rinos), ^iObs. \FA.\^.farhtbs*tis, 
f. farina ; see Fabina and -ous. Cf. F.farineux^ 

a. Containing farina, b. Covered with a white 
mealy substance, 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Farinaceous or Farinous, mealy 
or full of meal, bemealed, beflowred. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Age, If you are troubled with farinous or 
running Tetters. 1742 Lend, 4* Country Brow, 1. (ed. 4) 12 
The farinous Part loses a great deal of tts essential Salts. 
Farinulent (farimi//lent), a. Entom. [ad. L. 
farinnUnt-us, f. farina : see Farina and -ulent.] 
‘Covered with minute dots resembling white or 
yellow powder, or with a fixed whitish powder on 
a dark surface’ {Cent. Diet.'), 

II Fario (le^'ri|ij). [L.y^r/^? salmon-trout.] (See 

quot. 1753.) 

[rt 1672 WiLLUCHDY Icthyogx. 1S9 Ausonii tetate maxim! & 
^eniorcs Salmones dicebantiir, media: magnltudinis & actatis 
Sariones aut Fariones.] 1753 Chamders Cycl, Su/p., lutrio 
in Zoology, a term for a s.Tlmon when about half-grown. 
1854 Badham llaUent. 7 They are all poached farios, 
Farisll (fa-rij), «, _<//«/. Also fairish, [f. Fab 
a. + -isti.] Somewbat far. Only in •^\a.farish on. 

185s UoDissoN lyhithy Gloss.^ * We're getting farish on in 
years.* 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., P'arrish on, advanced in 
years; also nearly intoxicated. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss, 
S.V. Farish on. * He's farish on by this lime; I should 
say he*l! be i' Lunnun by three o’clock.* 

Farl (fail), sb. Sc. Also 8 farle, 9 farrel. 
[Contraction for Fardel sb.^] Originally, the 
fourth part of a thin cake made either of flour or 
oatmeal ; now applied to a cake of similar kind 
and size, whether quadrant-shaped or not. 

1724 Ramsay Tcad. Misc. (1733I I. 91 Sowens, and farlcs. 
and Baps. 1787 Burns Holy Fair vii, An farls b.-ik’d wi* 
butter. 1830 Scott Leg. Montrose iii, I have tasted no 
food since daybreak but a farl of oai-cakc. 

+ Faxl, t'. Obs. In 7 farlo. [Contraction for 
Fardkl; cf. Furl.] =Fardelz;. 

1622 Fletcher Sl M.assinccr Sea. Voyage i. i, Farle up all 
her Liniicry. 

t FaTland, a. Sc. Obs. [f. Far a. + Land.] 
Coming from a distance ; foreign. 
a 1595 Sir J. Maitland Admon. Mar 36 in Maitland 
11850' App. 125 Fnrland fules srime to haif fedderis 
fair. x6o6 BiR.vin Klrk-Buriall (r83t) 33 2ilardianls . . 
who*c veut was to furnish the far land Jewes. 

Parland, obs. form of Foreland. 

FcltIgu (fa'jli«''. Law. Also fnrley, forllou. 
[Etymology unknown.] (Sec quot. 1670.) 

1670 Blount Law Diet., Farley or Farleu. In the 
Manner of Wcst-slapton in Com. Devon, if any 'rcn.ant die 
possessed of a Collate, bycustome lie must pay sixpence 
to llic I.ord for a farlcy which probably may be in llcw of a 
Hcriot; for in some ^l.annors W’cNlward, they difTercncc 
Farleu as the best good from Hcriot the best Beast. 1706 
in Biiilliis ‘cd. Kers^'). 1851 .V. 4- Q. 25 Oct. 317 Devon- 
shire leases for lives oiien reserve a money payment on the 
death of each life ns a * hcriot * or ‘farlieu*. 

‘Farley, -i(c, -ik, ‘yvO: see Feult. 


Farlot, var. of Fiulot. 

t Fa-rly, adv. Obs. [f. Far + -ly -.] Far, to 
a great extent or distance, 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. 298 Farlee may we fownde and 
fare For myssyng of oure master lesus. 2555 Adp. Parker 
Ps. evi, God sware unto them all that he would . . sparple 
them, as runnegates in •countries farly wyde. 

+ Farm, Obs. Forms : 1 feorm {Korthinnb. 
fserra), 2 form, 3 veorme, 4 form, 5 farme. 
£OE, str.^fem.:— prehistoric 
’Not found outside Eng., and no satisfactory Teut. et>Tno- 
logy has been proposed. On the assumption that the primary 
sense was * fixed portion of provisions, ration', it would be 
admissible to regard the word as a. late L. Jirtna, and so 
ultimately identical with Farm sb.^ In Domesday Book 
Jirtna ttnitts noctis is equivalent to aties nUites fcorine of 
quot, CIZ22 below; and mediaeval Lat. writers in England 
used^r///« in the sense of ‘banquet *. If the hypothesis of 
its Latin origin be correct, the word must have been adopted 
at a verj’ early dale; it occurs frequently in the oldest poetry. 
The derivative fcormian to feed, is found in the Corpus 
Glossary n 800 \fjovct, feormat, broedeh * ; the corre.sponding 
OHG. gloss, fortnot, fofet* in St. Gall. MS. maybe 
derived from an OE. source, the vb. being othertvise un- 
known in OHG.] 

Food, provision ; hence, a banquet, feast. 

., Beowulf ^$1 No flu j'mb mines ne l>earft lices feorme 
leng sorgian. <1900 Charter xVi. in O. J£. Texts (1885) 449 
Hio forgifefl fiftene pund for fly 3e mon Sas feorme fly soel 
Selxste. crooo Ags. GosJ. Matt. xxii. 4 Nu ic jegearwode 
mine feorme, mine fearras and mine fujclas synt ofslegne. 
c ZZ22 O. F. Citron, (Peterborough) an. 777 Cuflbriht geaf 
kone abbote .1. punde . . & ilea gear anes nihtes feorme. 
CZ200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 11 At ferme and at feste. cr2o5 
Lay. 14426 past pe king rnakede ueorme swifle store. 1387 
Trevisa (Rolls) VII. 217 ^if he wolde come to his 

form he schutde have .salt mete i-now, a zcoo Chaucer's 
Dretne 1752 This hasty farme had bene a feast. 

Farm (f^m), sb.^ Forms; 3-7 ferm(e, (5 
feerme, fereme, 6 fearme), 5-7 farme, (8-9 
Hist, ferm, pseudo^arch. feorm), 6- farm. [a. F. 
ferme Jirma fixed payment, f. firmdre 

to fix, settle, confirm, f. firmtts Firm a. (The 
med.L. word, by a different application of the 
etymological sense, means also ‘ confirmation of 
a document, signature’; so Sp. and It. firma\ 
see Firm sb.)] 

'p 1 . A fixed yearly amount (whether in money or 
in kind) payable as rent, tax, or the like (as op- 
posed to a rent, tax, etc., of variable amount, e.^. 
one calculated at a certain proportion of the 
produce). Also Dent and farm. Obs, 
a Z400 in Eng. Gilds (zS;©) 350 Euerycli gret how.s in 
, wham me workep pe qwyltes, shal to pe ferme v.s. by pe ^ere. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 156 Feerme, a rent, frma. c 1450 
j Bk, Curiasye 596 in Babees Bk. (1868) 3x9 Of pc resayuer 
, speke wylle I, pat fermys resayuys wytiurly. 1463 Bury 
I Wills (1850) 19, I wyl eche of hem alle h.TUe iitjrf. to 
‘ drynkke whanne they pay her ferme. 1463 M, Paston in 
I Paston Lett. No. 97s HI* 43* They, .haskyd hem rent and 
j fermeand theyseydyntheyhadpayedyou. Churchw. 

I Ace. (Nichols 1797) 84 Robert Peby 

I oweth for ferme of a salt-panne of 16 .stone of lede ij. erf. 

, 1527 Bury Wills (1850) iz8 The ycarlie ffe.Trme of iij acres 
! londe. 2552 Aor. Hamilton Catecli. (1884) 21 Takaris of 
' ouir mckil mail or farme to the herschipc of the tenentis. 1642 
I Perkins Prtf, Bk. xi. § 751. 320 If a man be bounden unto 
zs. in 100^ to grant unto him the rent and farme of such a 
mill. 1700 Tyrrell /list. Eny. II. 814 AU..Tylhings 
shall stand at the old Farm, without any Increase. 1767 
I Blackstone Comm, II, 320 The most usual and customary 
feotm or rent, .must be reserved yearly on such lease. 

' 2 . A fixed yearly sum accepted from a person as 

i a composition for taxes or other moneys which he 
is empowered to collect ; also, a fi.xed charge im- 
posed on a town, county, etc,, in respect of a tax 
or taxes to be collected within its limits. Cf. 
Fause V. Obs. exc. Hist. 

CZ386 Chaucer Prol. 252 b (Hengwn) He was the beste 
beggere of his hous : (And yaf a certeyn ferme for the 
grauntj. zs6s ^c/8 Siiz. c. 12 § x The said Aulneger.. 
standeth charged with the Payment of a great annual Farm 
to the Queens Dlajcsty for the said Aulnege. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Cozd. Eng, i, Ixvii, (1739) 172 The King., 
raised the values of the Farm of Counties granted to the 
Sheriffs. rtZ7x5 Burnet < 7 k'« 7V>//r (1766) U. 184 He got 
undertakers to offer at a farm of the whole revenue. z86z 
Riley Liber A thus 39 One half of the ferm of the City due 
to the King. 2876 Frkeslan Norm. Conq. V, xxiv. 439 
He [the Sheriff) paid into the Exchequer the fixed yearly 
sum which formed the farm of the shire. 

b. The letting-out of public revenue to n. 
j * farmer ’ ; the privilege of farming a tax or la,\es. 

1 Obs, cxc. Hist. 

2667 Pervs Diary 3 Aug., I find them mighty hot., 
against the present Varm of the Customes. 2765 Smollett 
'J raz’. (2766) 1 1. ipS [The French Kingl has the revenue of 
the farms. 2825 T. Jeffekson Autobiog. Wks. 2859 I. £6 
Ulie oppressions of the tithes, the tallies, the cor\'ccs, the 
gabellcs, the farms and the barriers. 2885 Edwards in 
iincyel, Brit. (ed. 9) XIX. 580 The first Jarm of postal 
income was made in 1672. 

c. The body of fanners of public revenues. 

2786 T, jEFrEBSOS Writ. (1859) I. 347 btc contract by 
the Farm has [etc.]. ^CSTneydcspairofasuppression 
of the Farm. 

3 . In certain phrases, senses x and 2 pass into 
! the sense ; The condition of being let at a fixed 
1 rent ; now only with reference to revenue, the con- 
1 dition of being 'farmed out*, f .-ff, in farm ; to 


bavCi Iioldf let, put, set, take, etc., f out or 
+ forth to, to farm. Cf. med.L. ad fnnam, 
accipere, recipere, committere, locare. • 

2207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7773 He sette is tonnes & U 
londes to ferme wel \’asle. Ibid. 8566 Hor londes her 
rentes ke king huld in is honde & oJ>er wile to ferme toV. 
2303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synrte 24og Jyf kou haueakps 
yn ferme. 1377 Lancl. P. Pt. B. xvi, 26 Liberum arbt 
irium hath ke londe to ferme. 2432-50 tr. Higdeh (Rolls) 
VII. 433 Venerable Anselme deposed mony abbottesand 
putte ^ire places to ferme. 2439 E. E. //'V7/x (1882) 113 
The wjch I hold to ferme of the maysler and couent. <-1440 
Promp. Pam. 157 Fermyn or take a kv^ge to ferme, 
Jirmo, vel ad firmain accipio. c 2462 Paston Lett, No. 
432 II. 79 , 1 must selle or Icte to ferme all that I have. 25*3 
Fitzherb. Surv, 9 So dolhe y profyte ryse to the lordes, 
wheder they go by way of improuemenl or set to ferme, 
2524 CIturchzu. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 20 In rents at 
ferme. 1557 Hakluyt Voy. (1599' 1. 314 A Cursem.iy, 
which the Kmperour sometime letteth out to farme. 1568 
Grafton Citron. II. 126 Quene Hilhe taken of the king in 
farme. 2602 Fulbeckc Pandectes 73 The Publicanes had 
Salt in farme. a 2628 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 83 Letting the 
Realm to farm to mean persons. x66o Marvell Corr. .xiiL 
Wks. 2872-5 II. 41 The Excise we hear is to be lett to farme 
X709 J. Johnson Clergym. Vade M. ii. (2731) 141 That no 
bishop, clergyman, or monk, do take jo farm any estate or 
office, 1776 Adam Smith IV N. v. ii. (1869) II. 501 Taxes 
upon consumable commodities. .may be let in farm fora 
rent certain. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcot's Debts Wks. 
IV. 273 Districts which were in a condition to be let to 
farm. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1. 383 The lease of 
a district in farm. 1845 M‘Culloch Taxation Inlrcd.(iS52) 
30 Government may let them in farm for a rent certain. 

2554 Latimer Semi. ^ Rem. (1845) 274 Your learning 
is let out to farm. 

b. in the operative words of a lease. 

1765 Act 5 Geo. Ill, C. 26 Preamb., His late Majesty., 
did. .demise, lease, and to farm-lett. .all those houses. z8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 68 The words demise, lease, and 
to farm let, are the proper ones to constitute a lease, 

+ 4 . A lease. Obs. 

a 1500 Fragmcnta Collecia c. 24 in Sc. Stat. I. 369 It is 
well iefful till him till giff or to sell liis ferm to quhani 
soeucr he likis. 2596 Spenser State Ircl. (1633) 58 It is a 
great willfullnes in any .such Land-lord to refuse to make 
any longer farmes unto their Tenants. 2647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. r. x.\'xi. (17^) 47 Hence the Leases so 
made were called Feormes or Farmes, 

6 . Originally, a tract of land held on lease for 
the purpose of cultivation ; in mod. use often 
applied without respect lo the nature of the tenure. 
Sometimes qualified by sb. prefixed, as 
^rass^, poultry farm, 

2523 Fitzherb. Husb, | 223 Though a man .. shall haiie 
hys iarme .x.v. yeres. 2553 N. CniMALDtr. Cicero's DutUs 
135 b, If they who offer to sell a good farme [L. villd\, etc. 
2579 Rastell E.x'Pos. Terms Law^z Farme or ferme is 
the chiefe mesuage in a village or towne..vscd lo be let 
for terme of lyfe, yeares, or at will. 2622 Bible 
xxii. 5 But they .. went their waye.s, one lo his farme. 
another to his merchandize. 2667 Milton P.L% JX. ^48 
The pleasant Villages and Farmes. 2737 Pope Hor. E/ist. 
n. ii. 259 There mingled farms and pyramids appear. iBi? 
W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II, 676 Proceeding 
by ejectment^ to turn him out of the farm. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. ix. 693 The farms of Lothian have becon.e 
models of agricultural skill. 

6 . A farm-house. 

2596 Spenser F, Q. iv. iv. 35 As when two greedy Wolves 
doe breake by force Into an heard, farre from tlic husband 
farme. 2598 Haklu\t Voy. I. 577 Farmes or granges 
which conteine chambers in them. x6oo Holi.and kivy 
VH. xiii, 1401 note, Neere unto this causey Caesar had 
a ferine or mannor house. Mod. Mr. Smith lives at the 
White Farm at the end of the village. 

7. A place ■\vhere children are ‘ farmed 

1865) Greenwood Curses Loud. hi. 45 There can be no 
question that he has a better chance, .then, .at the 'farm. 

8 . slang. The prison infirmary. To fetch the 
farin=\o be ordered infirmary diet and treatment. 
Cf. farmery, Febmeby. 

9 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attribntive (sense 
5), as farm-bailiff, -boy, ■bnitiiing, -carle, -gale, 
-holding, -labour, -labourer, -prodnee, -rent, -ser- 
vant, -stock, --oork, etc. 

1551 Kicttnwnd. /fr7/r(Surtces)^e My. .tvj'fe... shall h.eve 
fullcnlcrest In all .suchefermeholding as I have in ferme and 
occupational this daye, 2655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papery 
(Camden) II. 349 The most revenue being farme rents. 2818 
Coduett Pot. Reg. XXXIII. 270 The low price of farnt 
produce. 2825 Loudon Encycl. Agric. f 7064 Farm-servants 
tin /VngusJ live chiefiy on oatmeal. 12842 Lance Cottage 
Farmer 26 The decided advantages of employing oxen in 
general fann work. 2845 Hirst I'cems-jj The farm boy 
with his shining sp.'idc. 2859 W. Collins(?. <f Hearls{z^ih) 
44 The Farm-lands stretched down gently into a beautiful 
rich valley. 2860 G. E. Street in Archneol. Canttan^ 
III. 99 wtn’r, The form-buildings near the church, 2875 >»• 
M'Ilwr.mth Guide Wigtcnfushire 232 Someof the villagers 
are . . farm labourers. 2890 Daily Nezvs at J.an. 5/5 
need for some farm-labour training on the part .of^thc 
emigrants. 2892 Atklvson Znx/ 0/ Giant A 86 The 
farin-carlc had been gone a long lime. 

b. Special comb.: farm-court «»FARM-TflKD; 
farm-crossing, a railway-crossing from one pait 
of a fann to another ; *}• farm-dish, a fixed quantity 
of ore payable as rent for copper mines ; cf. toll‘ 
dish ; farm-furrowod a,, mnee-wd., cut up into 
farms; farm-hand, any person that works on .a 
farm; farm-instructor, a teacher of .agriculture; 
farm-meal, Sc., meal given in payment of rent ; 
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farm-offloo, usually pi., the out-buildings on a 
farm ; + farm-place — Fauji sb. 6 ; farm-room, 
? a rented room or a leasehold ; farm-stock, the 
cattle, etc., implements, and produce of a farm; 
farm-stocking, the cattle on a farm ; farm- 
store = farm-produce. Also Fabm-holp, Fabm- 
HOBSE, Fakm-stead, Faum-steading, Fauji- YAB ii. 

i860 Miss Yonce Stokesley Secret xlv. (1881) '329 He 
could look down into the *farm-court. 1858 Redfield 
Larv of I^ailxucxys (1869) I. 488 Cattle-guards at *farm* 
crossings.' 1713 Lend. Gaz. Ko. 5141/4 To treat about 
further Setts of the same [Copper-Works] for Years at a 
'2o}i or *F3rm’I>ish, zSsT /W/rrs-, 33a 

This. ,* Farm -furrowed, town-incrusted sphere. 1884 S. E, 
Dawsok Httmxbk. Ctinadei 9 *Farm-instructors are ap- 
pointed to teach the Indian adults, .to till their lands. 1811 
G. S. Keith AgHc* Aberdeenshire vii. § 4, 244 Before 
1782, the *farm meal was commonly paid of this inferior 
oats. 1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour in Ireland 55 They have 
convenient ^farm-offices for their cattle. 1833 Loudon 
Kncycl, Agric, § 7039 The farm-offices . . consisting of a 
bam, cow and ox .sheds and hog-.slies. 1526 Tindale 
Matt. xxii. 5 They . . went their wayes : won to his *ferme 
place. 1650 S. Clarke Ecct. (1654) I. 6 He was 

persuaded to betake himself to a certain Farm-place. 1633 
Rutherford Lett. xxvi. (1848) 54 An inheritance in this 
world (God forgive me, that I should honour it with the 
name of an inheritance, it is rather a *farm-room). x86o 
A. Morris in Borthwick Avier. Reader 78 E.xclusive of 
■^farm-stock. 1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) l.*23o 
The chamberlain should ..levy an annual tax upon the 
crops and *farm-stocking. 1848 Clough Botkie ix. 93 
Market-carts . . bringing m . . Flower, fruit, '“farm-store. 

Parni,«^.^ Obs. tt\z. dial. Forms: 1 feormian, 
2 fermien, 5-7 ferin(e, (4 feerm), 7- farm. 
[OK./eor 7 manf of unknown etymology ; cf. OHG. 
dfermi ‘squalor* {Ahd. Glossen 1 . 177).] . iraas. 
To cleanse, empty, purge. ' 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 17 He feormaS his bernes flore. 
1382 Wyclif 1 Kings x. 2 Tlrow shall fyndc two men 
byside the sepulcre of Rachel . . feermynge greet diclus. 
1401 /’o/. (RolU) II. 44 Haue We not to-.fermethe 
dikes. 1440 J. Shirlky Bethe A", fames (i8i8)i6To dense 
andferme the. said privay. iS3oPalscr. 54^^,! fermea. siege 
or privy, fcscure. x6o8 Ar.min Kesi Kintu (1842) 30 The 
fellow .sat a long houre farming his mouth. i88t Oxford 
Gloss, Supp, S.V,, ‘Farm out ih’ 'en-us ool ee?' 

Farm (fajm), v.^ Forms : 5-7 ferme, (3-7 
farine, 7- farm. [f. Fakm 
1 . ii'atis. To take or hold for a term at a fixed 
payment, To rent (land, etc.). Obs. 

<’2440 Protnp. Pan>. 757 Fermyn, or take a l?)'nge to 
ferme. 1530 Palsgr, 548 /*» ^ fermed his house and 
al the lande he hath in this t.as\ne.^ fay prins a ferine 
s6o2 Shaks. Ham, iv. iv. 20 (Qo,i To gain a little patch of 

f round.. To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it, 1693 
Ip. Patrick Comm, Gen. 259 Abram ,, formed .. some 
ground of them. 1703 Mausdrell fonrti. ^erus. (1721) 
Add. 10 The Valley is form'd of the Grand Signior at 1200 
Dollars per Annum. 

Jig. ahsol. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc, (1851! 88 To betake 
•them.. to.. that.. overgrowne Covert of antiquity thinking 
to forme there at large roome. 

b. To take the fees, proceeds; or profits of (an 
office, tax, etc.) on payment of a fixed sum, 

1369 J. Parkiiurst injimeiions, None of you shall ferme 
one cure., within this Dioces. x6o6 Holland .Jwr/iJ//. 
Annot. 12 The.se Publicanes, so called for tliat they fermed 
their Cities revenewes. 1639 Fuller / f <7^ JFarv, xxvii, 
(1647) 276 7’he Guardian farmeth the Sepulchre of the Turk 
at a yearly rent. 1667 Vkv\s Blaryii^-jg) IV. 427 The two 
Women that form the well. 1738 Jonxsos London 58 Let 
such . . Collect a tax, or form a lottery. x86x M. Pattjson 
Kss. (1889) I. 41 The Tidemann formed . . the tin-mines 
belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall. 

iransf. 1888 Daily News 19 Sept. 3/1 Colonel Mapleson 
..as he could get no one to form him .. had .. to farm 
others, and he became an impresario, 

' 2. T*o let to another during n specified term on 
condition of receiving a specified payment. Also, 
To farjn out. 

a. To lease or let (land) to a tenant. Now I'arc. 
1593 Shaks.' Rich. II, i. iv. 45 We are inforc'd to forme 
our royall Realme. 1^3 Kf-Nneit Pai‘. Antiq. Pref. 3 
The Lands were form'd out for near the full Rent in 
money. 1721 Stuype Eccl. Mem. II. iii. 264 To raise 
money for the King, by farming out his lands. 2847 James 
Convict vi, Is not the land you cultivate your own, as much 
or more iban his that he farms lo others? 

b. To lease or let the proceeds or profits of 
(customs, taxes, tithes, an undertaking) for a fixed 
payment. 

x6o2 2nd Pi. Return fr. Parnass. m. i. (Arb.) 35 hly 
promise for farming my tithes at such a rate. 1672 Petty 
Pot. Anat. 362 The customs .. yielded anno 1657, under 
j20oo/, but was formed anno 1658, for above thrice that 
sum. a 1704 T. Brown Two Oxford Scholars Wks. 1730 
1. 9 If I be minded to farm out my Tythes. 1817 Coleridge 
Blog. Lit. 274 The concern should be farmed to some 
responsible individual. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation Introd. 
(1852) 31 Any attempt to farm taxes on income . . would 
excite the most violent clamour. 1879 Farrar SI. Paul 
(1883) 249 Augustus had formed the copper-mines to Herod 
the Great. 

c. To let the labour of (f cattle, persons) for 
hire. 

1607 TorsELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 55 Other buy Kie to 
forme them out to other. 1777 Rouertson Ilht. Amer. 
(1778) I. 111. 182 They farmed out the Indians. 1783 
Burke Sp. Fox's E. India Bill Wks. IV, 83 They have. . 
continued to farm their subjects, .to tViat very nabob, 

• iransf. zqgo Boswell in Mad. D'ArhIay's Diary OeX., 
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I would farm you out myself for double, treble the 
money ! 

3 . To contract for the maintenance and care of 
(persons, an institution, etc.) at a stipulated price. 
Also To farm out. 

1666 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. xco A proposal made hereto- 
fore to farm the Navy. 17W Observ, State Poor The 
patrons of . the practice of fanning workhouses. 1791 
Bentham ‘Panopt. 11. 82 Oh, but this contract-plan— it’s 
like farming the poor. 2838 Dickens O. Twist (1850* 3/1 
The parish authorities .. resolved, that Oliver should be 
‘farmed’. 1862 W. W. Story Roba di R. iii. (18^4) 34 
The support of these .. criminal slave.s -is farmed out . - to 
some rt:spozisi\Ac person at the }oivest rate that is oEered. 

4 . To cultivate, till. 

x8o6 Gazetteet- Scot. (ed. 2) 88 Many of the proprietors 
form their own estates. 1841 Elfhinstonf. //w/, /«//. II, 
179 He farmed a small spot of land belonging to a Bramin 
astrologer.^ 2846 W*Cl*lloch Ace. Brit. Empire (1834) I. 
557 The different degrees of skill and economy with which 
they are farmed. 

6. »//;*. To follow the occupation of a farmer; 
to till the soil, 

• 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II, i. 6 , 1 farmed upon my own 
land. 2807 Craboc Village i. 40 Fields and fiocks have 
charms For him that gazes, or for him that farms. 

Hence Farmed ppl. a. 

1888 Daily News 11 Dec. 4/6 A drop of 14 per cent, had 
occurred in labourers* wages over the farmed surface of 
England. 2889 Ibid. 25 Nov. 5/3 The survivor of the 
farmed children. 

+ Fa’rmable* a. Obs. Also 7 farmeable. [f. 
prcc. -F -ABLB.] That may be fanned or leased. 

2621 CoTGR., ATermable. .faxmcahltf leasable, lettable. 
1^-36 in Bailey. 2775 in Ash. 

Farmaeie, -y, obs. fonns of PHAiiSfACY. 

fX'a*rniage. Obs. Also 7 fermage. [a. F. 
fcnuagc'i see Fakm-j^. and -AGE.] a. The system 
of farming taxes, tithes, etc. b. Leasehold tenure. 
To lot ift fart/iage: to let on lease- c. see quot. 
1611. d. Cost of cultivation. 

2528 P.ei\Rede 7//e(Arb.)io2 They do by farmage Brynge 
the londe into a i-earagc. 1530 Pfx>per Dyaloge {1863) 12 
Which to gentillmen they let in farmage. 2622 Cotcr., 
Fermage, farmage : the profit made of, reuenue comming 
in by, a forme. 2650 Eldhrfield Tythes 225 It seems they 
were willing to deduct the charge of the Fermage before 
they marked the Tythes. 

t Farme, sb, [prob. dial. var. of Foiiif.] A 

* shape * for a pudding. 

2623 MARKiiAft Conntr, Content, 11. i. «. 68 Then put 
thereto at least eight yelk-sof Egges, a little Pepper, Cloves, 
Mace [etc.], .and then fill it vpin the Parmes according to the 
order of good housewifcrie. Ibid, 69 When all is mixt 
well together, .fill it into the formes. 

+ Fa*niier Obs. Forms: 5 fyrmar, 6 former, 
fermourer. [f. Fakm One who 

cleanses or purifies. Xxt c<ya^. gougfarmo', Obs, 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 203 Goonge f>Tmar [r.r, gonge- 
fowarj, cloncarius. <*t3is Coeke LorclPs B. (Percy Soc.) 3 
Than came a conge fermourer, Other wyse called a masser 
scourer. Ibid.zz Stynkynge gonge fermers. 

Farmer ^ (faum^i). Forms : 4-7 fermour(0, 
(5 fermowre), 5 farmer, 5-7 fermer, -or, 6 
farmar, -our, ferraar, 6- farmer. Also 6-7 . 5 V. 
Febmoueu. [a. AF. (Britton), T.fcrtiiicr 

med.L.^r7/ta>7V/r, f. firma : see Farm sbf' Now 
usually apprehended as agent-n. f. Farm v.^ -f -erI ; 
some mod, uses may be properly regarded as be- 
longing to this formation and not to the older word. 

In the early recorded forms the suffix -erhas been replaced 
by 'Our, so that the word apparently corresponds to the 
synonymous med.L. ftrmdior, one who takes something on 
lease (Du Cange), agent-n. f. frmare in sense to contract 
for, become responsible for.l 

1 . One who undertakes the collection of taxes, 
revenues, etc., paying a fixed sum for the pro- 


ceeds, 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV, Prol. 358 Hym oughte nat be 
..crewel As is a fermour to don the harm he can. 2420 
E. E. /F///x (iSSr) 52 My goodez that is, .in hf fennors 
handes off my rent. 2491 Act 7 Hen, VII, c. 14 The Bailly 
fermour or receivour. .for the tyme of the ^id Kyng.^ *5^ 
J. Parkhurst Injunctions, No Parson Vicar, propriatorie 
or fermer of any benefice, doe [etc.]. * 5 ®/ Fleming Contn. 

//tj//Hj/irrfIli. 2539/1 Thomas Smith, .farmerof hirmajesties 
customs inwards. 2642 Art, Tmpeachm. Bp. M. iVren in 
Uushw. Hist. Coll. (1^2) iii. I. 354 He , . sold . . the profits 
of his Primary Visitation.. and for the better benefit of the 
Farmer, set forth a Book. 2642 Perkins Prof Bk. L § 5- 3 
If a Monke bee farmour unto the Kings Majestic. 2659 
B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 205 Questioning the 
Farmers of the Ciistom-hou-se, for levying Tunnage and 
Poundage. 1706 T. Heakse Collect. 26 Feb., The Priests 
and Tyth Farmers. 1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 114 
These Commodilies being under Monopolies in France, the 
Farmers of them took [etc.]. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist, 
V. Ixiii. 508 Taxes are raised.. by means of formers who 
advance the money as it is wanted, 2838-42 Arnold 
Hist. Rome III. xHi. 57 He might go out as a farmer of 
the taxes to Sicily. 2864 H. Ainsworth John Law\. v, 
98 Contractors, speculators, farmers of revenues, and others, 

b. Mining. The lessee of ‘ the lot and cope of 
the king’ (see CorE sb.'b 3). 

1633 JIanlove Lead Mines 3 Then one h.'ilf meer at 
either end is due And to the Lprd or Farmers doth accrew. 
Ibid, s See that right be done.. Both to the Lord, and 
. Farmers, on the Mine. 

c. The lessee of a government monopoly. 

2662 J. Davies Voy. Afubass. 194 The King of Persia 


farms out the fishing . .which brings him in . . many times 
more than the Farmers make thereof. ' 
t 2. gat. One who rents or has a lease of any- 
thing ; a lessee. Obs. 

^S^yAct 14-3 Hen. VIII, c. 13 Every owner, fermer, and 
occupier of the said weres. 

3. spec. One who rents land for the purpose of 
cultivation ; «= tenant fanner. Now chiefly as 
a contextual application of 5 . 

2487 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 26 Hie Occupier and Fermer 
of them, .to be discharged against his Lessor of the Rent. 
25*3 Fitzherd. Hmb. § 123 Though a man be but a former, 
and shall haue bys farme .xx. yeres- J577 yfAHRison 
England n. v. (1877) i. 133 The yeomen are tor the most 
part formers to gentlemen. 

1 4. One -who cultivates land for the owner ; a 
baililf, steward. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Luke xvi, 2 Ther >yas sum riche man, that 
hadde a fermour, ethir a bally. 1526 Pilgr. Perf GV. de 
*531) 281 They shall haue kyixgdoms of lieuen, not 
as baylyes or fermers, but as possessyoners. 1579 Lyly 
Eu/hues (.■^rb.) 14^ Architas .. sent for his farmour, vnto 
whome hee sayde, if I [etc.]. 2580 Baret Alv. F 146 Fer- 
mer, or gouernour of a ferme, vitticus. 

6 . One who cultivates a fann, whether as tenant 
or owner ; one who ‘ farms * land, or makes agri- 
culture his occupation. 

*599 T, MfoUFET] Silkwormes Ded., Meaner Theams 
beseeme a Farmers quill. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. i. 
(1843)40/2 Many gentlemen and farmers, had. .good farms 
..of their own inheritance, 1666 Wood Lifeifixf. Hist. 
Soc.) II, 86 Many fermers broke,. come being soe cheap. 
2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 28 July, I eat like a farmer. 
1813 StR H. Da^'Y Agric. Chem. (2814) 15 The general 
experience of formers had long before convinced the un- 
prejudiced. 1849 Cobden Speeches 2 We appear here as 
the farmers friends. 

b. dial. The eldest son of the occupier of a farm, 
a 1823 "Fokby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., One labourer would 
ask another, * Did my master set out that job?' And would 
be answered, ‘ No, my master didn't, but the farmer did '. 

6 . One who undertakes to perform (a specified 
work or service) at a fixed price. 

2863 Mo 771 . Star 26 June, It might be the intere.<5t of the 
former [of the permanent way] to starve the repairs . . as 
much as possible. 

b. One who undertakes the charge of children 
for a fixed sum. Usually bahyfai'iner. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist (1850) 83/r ‘It's very much 
blotted, .sir’, said the farmer of infants, 2869 Greenwood 
Sexien Cu.’ses Lend, iii. 45 ft ts to the ''formers" interest 
. .to keep down their expenditure in the nurser>'. Ibid. iii. 
57 Anyone however ignorant, .may start os a baby farmer. 

7. slang, a. An alderman. 

2848 Duncombe Sitiks of Lend. Gloss, 1839 Matsell 
Vccahulnm s.v. (Farmer), 
b. A hare {JHenl), 

8 . Comb. a. Simple attributive, as farmer-corn- 
7 ?iomveaJth, -proprietary, b. Similati ve, as farmer- 
like, farmer-looking adjs. 

2852 Literary Gas. 27 Dec. 924/3 His burly form and 
Uncouth, farmer-looking appearance. 2868 Bright in Star 
14 hlar., Would it not be possible., to establish to some 
extent. -a former proprietary throughout the country? 2874 
Green Short Hist. i. 3 Each little-fonner-commonwealth 
was girt in byitsovvn border. 2892 Z>/i/i(vAV7RJioSept. 2/1 
A field whose profusion of weeds would have sorely exercised 
the farmer-like soul of Mr. Poyser. 

Farmerage (faumsredg). iioncc-^vd. [f. Far- 
mer^ + -AGE.] The body of farmers collectively. 

3828 Miss Mitforo Village Ser, in. (1863) 493 The whole 
farmerage and shopkeeper>' of the place, with’a goodly pro- 
portion of wives and daughters, came pouring in apace. 

Farmeress (faumores). [f. Farmer - + -ess.] 
a. A woman who farms Innd. b. A farmer's wife. 

2672 Evelyn Metn. (2857) H. 80 A gallant widow brought 
up a farmeress. 279* A. Young Trav. France 171 She 
was an excellent farmeress. 2870 Mtss Broughton Red 
as Rose I. 265 The farmeresses and yeomen's wives of the 
Melford district. 


Farmer-general, [tr. F. fermier-geMraL'\ 
One who, under the old F'rcnch monarchy, ‘ farmed ’ 
the taxes of a particular district. 

27x2 Fr. Bk, of Rates 226 The said Farmer-General, or 
his Clarks. 2768 Sterne Sent, fourn. f i778i II. 159 Paris, 
The former-general was just as inquisitive about our pxes. 
1822 T, Jefferson Autchiog. Writings 1. 90 A mitigation of 
the monopolies of our tobacco by the Farmers-general. 

transf. 2790 hlAD. D'Arblay Diary Oct., I am no 
former-general. 2892 Daily News 28 Apr. 5/1 The right to 
sell programmes at 6d. is farmed^out .. and the farmer is 
often a former-general whose privilege includes a whole 
batch of theatres. 

Farmerbood (fn‘Jnia.tjhtid). [See - hoop.] The 
state of being a farmer. 

2890 Ti/nes 29 Tune 9/3 A man.. cannot glide into com- 
plete farmerhood by the easy and imperceptible gradations 
which the Committee seem to contemplate. ^ 
Farmering* (iaurnsriq), vld. sb, dial. [i. 
Farmer - + -ING ^.] The business of a farmer. 

2888 in Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Fartnertng, 
forming as a pursuit. , _ . 

Farmering (faumariq), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING -.1 Entrased in the occapation of a farmer. 

1883 C Ream in Harfiu^s Mag. June 96/1 A farmenns 
man wants to have four eyes. 

rarmerish (fa rmanj), a. [f. as prec. + -ISH.J 
Somewhat resembling a farmer. _ 

18SJ J. S. Lfovd ;;V CcsUlmis II. i-v. 49 There was one 
farmerish looking lad. 
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FAHMEBIiT:. 

tPaTmerly, Ols. [f. as prec. + -wi.] 
Like a farmer. 

a X674 Clarendon Hist, Keb. ix. (1703) IT. 513 Some 
Farmerly Men . . which had good reputations of affection . . 
to the King's Sendee. 17*710 UAfLEvvoI. II. 1793W. Jon^ 
(of Nayland)Zr/. yohn Bull^ Esq.j: Thomas Bull is a plain 
farmerly man, given up to the business of his calling, 
t PaTmersbip. Obs, [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
The state or occupation of being a farmer, or 
steward ; stewardship. 

1551 XJdall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts ii, The_ lucky first 
fruites that the Ghospel brought forth for his rent and 
fermership. 1624 Gec Fcoi out of Snare 85 Giue an 
account of thy Farmer-ship. 

Parmery (faumsri), sh, [f. Fabu sb. -h -ERT.] 

1 . The buildings, yards, etc., belonging to a 
farm. 

1656 S. Holland Don Zara{i7tg) 8 The first thing there- 
fore debated on by our Don w'as (as an Inquisitor) what 
food the Farmery afforded. 1787 W. Mahsuall Doffo//; I. 
81 The farmeries of Norfolk are.. large and convenient. 
1851 J. J, Mechi aW Pay>er Brit. Agric. 30 Our present 
ill-arranged farmeries. 1891 Daily Ne^vs 2 July 8/1 
A farmery and three cottages. 

2 . =5 Farming 2. 

x8or W. Tavlor in Monthly Ma^. XII. 579 A rustic and 
rusticating fashion for farmery*. 

Pa’rmery, a- [f. Farmer 2 4. .ys.] Farmer- 
like. 

x86i Tiiornbury Turner 1 : 31a Makes his cheese with 
farmery care. 

Parmery, van of Fermerv, Obs. 

Pariuliold (faumhi^ald). [f. Farsi sb.^ + Hold 
sb."] A quantity of land held and cultivated as a 
farm. 

1449 Plnnipiott Corr. 68 He thinks to have the farm- 
hould for evij*. vjii'^. in one yeare; but he shall not. 15^ 
Pluvipton Cor. 184 , 1 will not lett Tho. Croft wife, .occupie 
her fermcald. 1567 Wilts 4* Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 27^, I 
geue to my vr^ Agness. .the leas of my iiemhold during 
fair lyf naturall. 1628 Coke Littleton 5a, A fearme is 
called in Lancashire a fermeholt. 1774 T. "West Antig, 
Purtuss 151 Grants, fermholds, annuities, corridies. 

1882 G, Ornsby Vork 27 Under a corrupted form it [the 
name Jacobi villal probably^still survives in the appellation 
of a farmhold. 

Pa rm-liOTi*se- [f. FARifj ^.2 + house.] The 
chief dwelling house attached to a farm. 

In this word and Farm-yard the Diets, mark the principal 
stress on the first syllable ; but in England this pronuncia- 
tion is unusual, exc. when theyvord is attrib. 

1598 SitAKS. Merty W, ii. iii. 91 . 1 will bring thee where 
Mistris Anne Page is, at a Farm-house a Feasting. 1603 
B. JoNSON Sejanus iv. i, Tiberius sitting at his meat, In a 
farm-house ‘they call Spelunca. 171X T. Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf, Hist, Soc.) III. 103 The great Farm-House call’d 
ChiUwell Farm. 1820 w. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 46 
Every antique farm-hou.se . . is a picture. 2879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S. C. 142 The farm-house garden. 

Panning' (faumig), vbl. sb. [f. Farm 2^.2 
-ING 1.] The action of the vK Farm. 

1 , The action or system of farming (out) or letting 
out to farm (the revenue, etc.). 

J59t Percivall Sp. Dict.t Arretuiamiento^ letting, 
forming. 1^2 Petty Pol. Anat. 360 This and other 
practices of farming. .hath been a great trade in Ireland. 
1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. XII. 121 The farming out of 
the defence of a country, .could have no real object but to 
enrich the contractor at the Company’s expense. 1845 
M'’Cullocii Taxation Introd. (1852)^1 Bentham..has en- 
deavoured to show that farming is in every case the 
preferable mode of collection. 1877 Dowoes Shake. Prim. 
vi. 83 . His farming of the realm. 

2 , Tlie business of cultivalingland, raising stock, 
etc. ; agriculture, husbandry. 

1733 W, Ellis Uitle\ Chiltern and Vale Farming ex- 
laincd, 1767 A Young Farmer's Lett. People 294 When 
.nm told that farming answers to gentlemen .. I never 
believe it. 18x9 Edin.Rev. XXXI 1 . 464 Capital, .expended 
on u’hat is called high farming. 2878 jevoxs Primer Pol. 
Econ. 90 As agriculture becomes more a science, farming 
will require greater skill. 

3, attrib, and Comb. Simple attributive (sense i), 
.TS farmittg-sysUtn ; (sense 2 ), as fanning-coufiiryy 
-itttercsly -land^-lifc^ •operaticn^ -flatit -regulation ; 
farmins-offlco=-y^zr/;/-^r^; farming-stoclf, the 
live stock and produce of a farm. 

n X764 Lloyd Spirit Contradiction Poet. Wl:s. 1774 II. 
144 Fncnd Jerkin. .rented, on the farming plan Grounds at 
much greater sums Per nun. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. 
XL (1869) 1 . 152 The ordinary* profits of farming-«;tock in the 
nciglibonrho^. 279* A. Young Trav. France 131 Avery 
..commodious house, with farming-offices, on the mest 
amjdc and solid scale. *709 i^lor/ttn^ Post in Spirit Pub/. 
yn/A. (1800) HI. 10 Any bye-laws or farming-regulations. 
1828-40 'I’^TLER Hist. Scot. (1864)!. z.\onote. The farming 
oi>craiions of ploughing and harrowing. 1845 M'-Cullocm 
tv.(:852) 202 Hie farming interest was far more 
dcpre->«,ed after ihc peace. 2872 Pj^y.mos'D Statist, Mines 
^ btiningsitj Large areas of fanning and garden land. 

Farming ///. a. [f. as prec. + -i>;g 2 .] 

That farms, in senses of the vb. 

i5St Enw. VI. Disc, Ref, Abuses in ArV. ITc/h. (Roxb.) 
II. 482 'J'njc gentlemen (I meanc not ihci-i fenning gcnlle- 
mcn, nor darling knightes). xESs Edwards in Encycl. 
/>V;V. (cd. o) XIX. 5B0 It put a l^ard of postmaAtcfs in 
room of n (arming po'StmaMer-gcncml- 
Parmlet (H'imlel). rare. [f. F.umx/^-'f -LET.] 
A little fann. 

xBSi AthenT^tm 9 .^pr. 450^ Tliey retire from bu.slncxs, 
buya farmlci. .and rciolvc 10 live liappilycvxr after. 


tPa'rmost, a. Obs. [f. Fab - h - most; irreg. 
superlative of Far.] Farthest ; most remote. 

16x8 Bolton Floras iir, v. 179 From off.. the farmost 
watch-towre of the Northerne world. 1700 Dryden Sigh- 
vionda d- Gttiscardo 264 Within the farmost entrance of 
the Grot. 

Pariu^stead (^umisted). [f. Farm sb.^.-h 
Stead.] A farm with the buildings upon it, a 
homestead. Also attrib. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia iii. vil ^oi noie^ K. farm- 
stead, named Camus-ton. 1870 Ramsay Rentin. vi. (ed. 18) 
203 Mr. Dunlop .. passed a farm-stead.' 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 88 The raven hanging o'er the farm- 
stead gate. 

Parm-steadin^ (faumistetdig). ff. as prec. + 
-ING h] =prec, .... 

1839 Penny O'c/.XV. 507/1 It [a kind of rat] establishes 
colonies in fami-steadings. 1873 SmilesH uguenots Fr. in. 
vi. (1881) 490 The present structure being merely part of 
a small farmsteading. 

Parmy (laumi), a. [f. as prec. + -Y.] Marked 
by the presence of farms. 

18x8 L, Hunt Sonneit Hampstead^ A leafy rise, with 
farmy fields in front. 2857 AIrs. Gore Tsva Aristocracies 
I. XV. 262 A fair landscape stretching far into the distance— 
farmy fields and stretching parks- 
PaJMl-ya’rd (with regard to the stress see 
Farm-house). The yard or inclosure attached to 
a farm-house or surrounded by farm-buildings. 
Also attrib. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1C83 V. 256 In this very 
farmyard. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh.W'u^ I. 361 Farm- 
yard Management. 1807 Med. yrw/. XvII. 354 He soon 
came out, and crossing the farm yard, attacked a bullock. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agaric, (ed. 4) 11. 50 Guano. . 

‘ a most powerful auxiliary to farm-yard manure *, 1856 

Emerson Enr. Traits^ Lit. Wks. S^Bohn) II. J03 The 
English museloves the farmyard. 

Parness (faunes). [f. Far + -ness.] 

I . The state or fact of being far; remoteness. 
Also ouas. of sight : Far-renchingness. Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. xxi. (1495) 69 The 
s>3te demyth a grete sterre but smalle . . for fernesse of 
place. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 650 Fearing the far- 
ne.ss of the journey. 1605 Verstecam Dec. Intell. ii. (1628) 
29 Here is no neerenesse of affinitie at all, but as much far- 
nesse as needeth to be. x62x Lady M. Wroth Urania 29 
By reason of the farrnesse from the Court. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist.- U. S. V, lx. 208 Farness of sight and fixedness of 
belief. 1883 S. A. Brooke in Homitef. Monthly 152 
In their farness from the strife and trouble of men. 
t b. Amount of distance. Obs, 

1523 St. Papers Hen. Vllf IV. 1 Every balaile an 
arrowe shotte from the other, and all like femes from the 
Englisshe armye. 1674 N. Fairfax* Bulk ff Selv. 78 
Having nearnesses or fatnesses betwen each other. 
^...concr. Distant parts. (From, in) the farncssi 
* the distance \ arch. 

1S7X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixv.6 Thou that art the hope 
, .01 the farnesse of the sea. a 1849 J* Mancan Poems 
(1839) 263 In the farness lay the moonlight on the Moun- 
tains of the Nile. 1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 94 From the 
farness, To the castle, .rode a knight in flashing harness. 

tPa’rnet. Obs. Also fernet, famed. [?‘a. 
Ol^./pni-jteyle company of travellers.] A band, 
company, train of attendants. 

a X300 Cursor M. 24947(0011.) Wit al Jj^ir famet and Jiair 
fere pal com til land. C1340 /^rW. 6o70<Fairf.) }>e famed 
[C. femet j kar-wik [pc lamb^j salle be fedde. 
Farntt)ic(k)le, -ed, var. Fernticle, -ed, dial. 
Pa^ro ^ (teo'ro). Forms : 8-9 pharaoh,, erron, 
pharoah, pharo, (8 pharaou, farro), 8- faro, 
[f. Pharaoh, after F.///ar<if>n, Jtfaraone. 

Why the name was given is not clear ; some mod. Diets, 
assert that one of the cards used in the game formerly bore 
the picture of Pharaoh.] 

1 . A gambling game at cards, in which the 
players bet on the order in which certain cards 
will appear when taken singly from the top of the 
pack. 

1739 Act X2 Geo, //, c. 28 § X Games of the Ace of 
He.irt.«!, Pharaoh, Basset and Hazard. 1748 H. Walpole 
Corr.{cd. 3)11, cxc. 235 Silver-pharaoh and whist for the 
ladies that did not dance. 1797 Chron. inAnn.Re^. 14/2 
Convicted in the penalty of ^£50 each for playing at the 
game of Faro. *842 Barham Inrol. Le^"., Black Mosque* 
taire^ He Lost large sums at laro. x8to Tiiackkr.\y 
Virgin, xxvii, Preferring smoke and faro to fresh air, 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as faro-player, -table, -'tvin- 
nings ; faro hank, (rz) a gaming-house where faro 
is played; {P) the bankers deposit of money 
against which the other players put their stakes ; 
faro banker, the proprietor of a faro bank. 

m73S ARriJTnNoT.^nr 7 /r<»/n* 6yrtfrtrMisc. ^\q:s.Y75^ 

I I , 34 The Tricks of a Faro-q able ora BowHng-GTcen. 1756 
Mrs. Calderwood yml. (1864) i%i Mr. Hay’s profit is from 
the . . farro bank. ^95 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Hair P<nvder 
236 Let . , stately Cumberland (pinch] her faro winnings. 
1796 Hull Advertiser's May 2/4 The threatening notice 
taken by the Lord Chief Justice of the I-adics’ Faro T.Tblcs. 
1793 Sporting May. XL 7 llie AnUany of a female Faro 
lyinkcr. x8ox Mar. Edgewortii Belinda iv, I^Irs. Lull- 
ridge. .being a great faro-pbyer. 1877 Moblj:y Crit. .V/rr, 
Ser. iL 52 Kill time. .at lansquenet and the faro bank. 

II Faro “ (fa*rtt). [F. /aroi] A kind of beer 
Tn.ndc cljicfiy at Umsscls and in its neighbourhood. 

XE64 Daily Tel. 17 Mar., You stop on the road to drink 
faro. x 855 IHd. 28 Nov. 7/3 Faro and brouTi beer flmred 
almost for die asking. - 


Parfielite (faTOieUit).' Min. [£. (by Heddle) 
Faroe where it was found + -LITE.] A variety of 
Thotfisonite occurring ‘in spherical concretions, 
consisting of lamellar radiated individuals, pearly 
in cleavage’ tDana). 

,1858 .Gregg & Lettsom Min. 157 FarocUte may ranka$ 
a distinct species. 

Par-off (fa-Ji^'f), a. [f. Far adv. + Off adv., 
formerly written as two words.] 

1 . Far distant, remote, a. In space, b. In 
time. c. In relationship. 

a; 1590 Shaks. Mids. sV. iv. i. 194 Like farre ofTmountaines 
turned into Clouds. • 1632 Milton Penseroso 74, I hear the 
far-off Curfeu sound, Over some wide-waier’d shore. 1794 
^Irs. Radcliffe MysL Udolpho vii, The far-off low of 
cattle. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague if. i. 199 Our far-off 
friends. 1840 Dicken.s Bam. Rudge \\, xiv, The fbr-bff 
places in which he had been wandering. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. viii. 280 Their humble posture of 
far off adoration. 

b- 1850 Tennyson In Mem. i, Who shall, .stretch a hand 
thro’ time to catch The far-off interest of tears? 1875 
JowcTT Plato (ed. 2) HI. 78 The far-off result of the 
working of many minds in many ages. 1B77 A B. 
Edwards Up Nile t. 18 Those far-off days of Cheops and 
Chephren. 

C. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iil (1863)90, I., am 
but a far-off kinswoman. 

2 . absol. In the far off\ in the distance. 

1884 Sala Joum. due South i. xxv. (1887) 339 The 
eternal but subdued resonance of Niagara in the far-off. 

Hence JPar^offness, the state or fact of being 
far-off, distance. 

2873 R. S. Candlish Sertn. v. 93 My. .helpless far-offne« 
from God.' 1877 Mallock Neiu Republic iv. iL II. 20S 
But ah! the weariness, the far-offness of it all.' 

11 ParO'aclie (far«J). Also Sc. farouchie. [Fr. 
farouche, of unknown origin; the received con- 
nexion with L. ferbeem cruel is untenable.] 
Sullen, shy and repellent in manner. 

1765 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann. (1857) IV.. 412 The 
King . . has great sweetness in his countenance instead of 
that farouche look which they give. 18x4 Byron in Moore 
Life 4- Lett. (1832) III. 56 It is too farouche; but.. my 
satirGsare not very playful. 1855 bins. Gaskell North 4 
S. xUv, She has been very farouche with me for a long time. 
1880 OuiDA Moths 1 . 298 She is a little farouche. 

i'Fa’rrage. Obs. Also 7 farage. [a. F./ir- 
rage, ad. 'h. farrago ; see Farrago.] . . 

1 . Fodder for cattle. Also attrib., as fatrage rye. 
1609 HoLLAHo Afum. Marcell, x.xiff, ii. 220 la those 

countries such kinds of forage are mowed tip. 1659 Tor* 
RJANO, Fnrrdggifie, dredge, bollimong, or farage rye. 

2 . ssBullimong I. 

. [2578 Lttb Dodoetts tv. vii. 439 Farrago is none^other 
thing but barley, otes, and suche lyke groynes mingled 
togither.) s$oi Holland PUuy xvhl xvi. 572 That kind 
of dredge or farrage. .ought to be sowne very tnickc.- 

3 . » Farrago b. 

1698 F. B. Modest Cens. 29 A farrage of jejune Learning. 

+ Farra'ginary, a. Ohs. rare-', [f. h.far- 
ragitt-, Fabbaqo + -abv.] Confused, . miscel- 
laneous. 

1538 Latimer Let. 25 Aug. in Semt. ^ Rem. (1845) 401 
This foolish farraginary scribbling. 

Parra^nons (f3r?i-d3inos), a. ’.[f. as prcc.+ 
-ous.] Miscellaneous, indiscriminate, ‘ hotchpotch'. 
Also of .a person: That makes a hotch-potch. 

1615 [see Bulumosc i b]. 1646 Sir T. Frowne Pspid. 
Ep. I, iii. 10 A farraginous concurrence of all conditions, 
tempers, sex, and ages. 2669 SV. Simpson Hydrol.Chyvi. 
J03 The 'stomach .. becomes tantahVd by the farraginous 
mixtures of concretes. X76S Warburton Div. Legal, iv iv. 

§ 6 Notes (ed. 4* 131 Tlte great farraginous body of Popish 
rites and^ ceremonies. 2799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 226 In some 
[mountains] different species [of stone] are jumbled together, 
these I call faraginous. a 2843 Southey /> f’r/prcxxit. (1863) 
301 The Laureate has somewhere in hU farraginous notes., 
a story of certain Polish physicians who (etc.]. 1863 RcAnn 
in All Year Rcttnd 3 Oct. 123/2 Bailey was one of the far- 
raginous fools of the unscientific science. 

ParragO (farri-gu). Also 8-9 farngo. [a. L. 
farrago mixed fodder for cattle, hence fig. amcdlej', 
confused mixture, f. farr-,far spelt, com.] A con- 
fused group ; a medley, mixture, hotchpotch. 

+ a. of material things or of persons. Obs. 

263* B.JoNsoN/l/fl'^/.Z.rtob’i.vii, Hce. .holds. ,thelrcansc.s 
a farmgoe, Or a made dish. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
It. iii. 149 The People were a Farrago, collected and 
gathered out of the neighbouringNations. 1789 G. Wjhte 
Selbonte (1853) II. xxx. 245 Among this farrago also were 
to lie seen some maggots. 

b. of immaterial things. 

2637-50 Row/f/j/. Kirk {1842) 372 A strange misccllanle, 
farrago, and hotch-potch of Poperie, Arminianisme, and 
what not, 2783 Pott Chirurg. Irks. 11 . 7 Andent surger)' 
was. .loaded with a farrago of external applications, u 18^7 
Canning Poet, W'ks. (1827) 42 No longer we stant *lln* 
farrago of cowardice, cunning, and cant. 1876 C. M* 
Davies Unorih. Loud. 120 A farrago of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Litany' of the Cliurcli of England, and the extempo- 
raneous effusion of Dr.Cumming himself. 

Pa-rrand, farrant, a. . 5 V. and north, dial. 
Also 4 farnnd(o. [prob. an application of farande, 
northern pr. pple. of F.vjti: d.I ; cf. the sense ‘ to suit, 
befit ’ of ON. fara ; also qiiots. s.v. F.Mil.vR //f. *■] 
tl. Of a person: Well-favoured, comely, liand- 
somc. Ohs. 

13.. h. Ji. AltU. P. B. 607 If J-ay [wy^ej) ver Cirandc 
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& fayre to.beholde. 1375 Bahcour Bntce ii. 514 Othir 
ladyis fayr and farand. 

2 . Of things : Becoming, dignified, pleasant 
13.. E, E. AlUt. P. A. 864 Lest les Jjou leue my talle 
faraitde. c 1340 Gaxv. ^ Gr» Knt, loi Vch farand fest. 
1882 in Lane. Gloss. 

. 3 . Having a specified appearance, disposition, or 
temperament With qualifying word prefixed, as 
anld’, eruil-yfair-i fighting-^ fouU^ well-farrand. 
<11400 Sir Pcrc. 848 Siche ille farande fare. C1440 Jpo- 
fitydon 282 So goodly a man and^ wele farand. a 1455 
Holland Hoxilate 153 Thai apperit to the Pape .. Fair 
farrand and fre, 1513 Douglas ^nezs vir. viit. 147 
Sum the maist semyly farrand personage Tystis to the feiJd. 
1635 D. Dickson Pract. IPA's. (1845) I. 88 A sore matter 
for a sinner to be corrected and yet to go light-farrand 
under it. 1674-91 "Ray I/. C. ll^oj^s s. v. P'arandi Etg/ti- 
in^-Fctraudy in a fighting humor. 1816 Scott Atiiiq. 
xUi, ‘ Ochiltree, is very skeely and auld farrant about mony 
things.'. 1830 Qkls La-wric T.i. viii. (1849)29 * Ye’re an 
auld farrant chappy.* 

Parrandly, farrantly (fe-randli, -tU), adv. 
Sc. and north dial. [f. 1 “ areakd, -ant + -tr 
Pleasantly, handsomely, splendidly. 

^1325 E. E.' Allit. P. C 435 Farandely on a felde he 
fettelez hym to bide. 1613 T. Potts Eisc. l^iiches (Chet« 
ham Soc.) Kb, What is yonder that casts a light so far- 
randly. C17S0 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Wks. 49 Yo 
coom’n farrantly off. 1865 B. Brierley Irkdale 1 . 100 
Hoo wouldno behave so farrantly, if hoo yerd what I’rfe 
talkin’ abeawt. 

Tarrantly (feTantU), a. north, dial. Also 
8-9 far-, farrently. [f. Farrant a. + -ly 1 .] 

1 . Of a person, a. Comely, handsome, good- 
looking. b. Genteel, respectable. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 17 Faranily, handsome. 2790 
^Ibs. Wheeler JPcsiinld. Z^zVr/. (1821)20 Whya hang thee, 
than er farrantly enuff tae leak at, 1794 Mrs. Darwall 
Poems I. 95 Five farently youths for her wasted their 
prime. 1867 Cornh, May, XV. 731 So took up wi‘ a far- 
rantly whench. 

2. Of a thing: Becoming, fit, proper. 

C1750 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Wks. 72 There's none 
sitch farrantly tawk abeawtr'. 1839 Cmnbrld. 4- Weslm, 
Dial. 13 Tae spin tow for bord claiths en sheets, .wod hev 
been mitch mair farently then rltln books. x8s5 E. Waugh 
in HarlatuTs Lane. Lyrics 136 A farrantly bargain he’d be. 

Tarreate (fte'rrV'th “• Rom. Antiq. [ad. L. 
farrlat-us pa. pple. of farreare, f. farreum cake of 
spelt-bread, neut. of farreus'. see Farbeocs.] 
a. Of persons : United in marriage by the offering 
of spelt-bread (see Confabreatioh). b. Of mar- 
riage : = CONPAREEATE a. 

rSSo AIuirhead tjA/f/r I, § izz No person is elected to the 
office . . unless born of farreate parents. Ibid, Digest 545 
No one. .who was not the issue of a farreate marriage. 

Farxeation (fter»V>'|3n). Rom. Antiq. [ad. L. 
farredlion-em the use of spelt-bread in marrying, 
f. as-prec.] = Conparreation. 

1656 in Bullokar;. 18x8 in Todd; and in mod. Diets.- 
I*arrel, dial, form of Farl. 
i' Farrement, Obs. rare. Also farment. 
[a. OY . ferrement i—'L. fetTameni-um implement 
of iron.] In pi. Iron fittings. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethr K. yames (1818)13 The farrements 
of the chaumbur wyndos..wer ,, strongU sowdid.yn the 
stonys with moltyne lede. 1458 Yatton Ch.-iuardcns* Acets. 
(Som. Rec. Soc.) roo For., farmentes, hokys, and other 
thynges to the chorche euce. 

Farrender, -ine, -oii,.var. of Farandine, Ol/s. 
Farreous • (fasT/os), a . . Afed. [f. L. faT^e^us 
made of corn, f. far com + -ous.] (See qnot.) 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Farreoits, scurfy; applied to the 
urine when it deposits a branny^ sediment; 

Farrier (frcrioi), sb. Forms : 6-8 ferrier, 
farriar, (7 farrior, -yer\ 6— farrier, [a. OF. 
fender L. ferrdrizis^ f. fen'-twt iron, in med.L, 
(often feiTus) horseshoe. 

The synonym Ferrour, current in Eng. in x4-x6th c., is 
a different formation.] 

1 . One who shoes horses ; a shoeing-smith ; hence, 
also one who treats the diseases of horses. 

1562 s c. 4 § 3 The. . Crafts., of ..Smiths, Far- 
riers. 1622 F. Markham Bk. Wary. ii. § 6 An excellent 
Smith or Farryer who shall euer be furnished with Horse- 
shooes, nayles, and drugges, both for inward and outward 
applycations. 17x8 Quincy Covtpl. Disp, 80 Essential Oil 
is much in use amongst our Farriers. X751 Smollett Per. 
Pic. (1779) 1. xvii. 146 Blacksmith and ferrier. xBax Scott 
Kenihv, x, The light stroke of a hammer as when a farrier 
is at work. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hisi.Comm. X78 Farriers 
or shoeing smiths appeared first in Germany, 

2 . An official who has care of the horses in a 
cavalry regiment Also Farrienviajor^ Corporal-^ 
Serjeant' farrier. 

1832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry iii. 60 The Farriers and Band 
fall out. 1844 Reg^il. ^ Om. Army yj 3 The Troop Far- 
rier is carefully to examine each foot of every Horse. 1868 
Ibid, f 3x7 The Farrier Major is liable to be reduced for 
misconduct to the rank and pay of Farrier. 1885 Ibid. 279 
Serjeant-farriers at home lincluding corpprahfarriers of the 
Household C.Tvalry)are required to train men to become 
efficient as shoeing smiths. Ibid. 2Z1 The services of the 
farrier quartermaster-serjeant are to be placed entirely at 
the disposal of the veterinary surgeon. 
f 3 . With sb. prefixed, as seigeant-)ycotnan farrier 
=FERROun 3, Obs. 

1647 Haward Crown Rev. 33 Three Yeomen ferriers. X71X 
Land. Gaz. No. 4791/4 John Willis, late Sergeant-Farrier. 


4. Comb., as farrier-lihe adj. 

1809 Med. yml, XXI. 308 Relieving them [strictures] in 
some scientific ^vay ; not by the Farricr-like . . methods too 
commonly practiced. 

Farrier (fse'riai), v. rare. ff. the sb.] 

1 . iratis. To treat (an animal) as a farrier does. 
1814 Selby Sf M. Weighton Road Act iL 7 Beasts.. re- 
turning from being shoed'or farrtered. 

2 . inir. To practise farrier}'. 

Hence Pa'rrierine vbl. sb., the action of the vb. 
1707 Mortimer Hnsb. 154 The Art of Farriering and 
Cow-leeching, Livingstone in Boy's Oiwi Paper 

(1889) 7 Sept, 778/3 Carpentering, gun-mending, farriering, 

Farrieiry (feTiari). [t as prec. + -Y 3 .] The 
art of the farrier; now = veterinary siirger}'. 

1737 Bracken (r/V/e), Farriery Improved. 1760 Goldsm. 
Cit. W, Ixxxvi, Several of the great here . . understand as 
much of farriery as their grooms. 1821 Scott Kenihv. xiii. 
His extraordinary practice in farriery. xB8o MissBrAddon 
ynsi as I am xxxix, Tliey were acquainted with the 
elements of fatriem’. 

Farro, obs. form of Faro. 

Farrow (freT^n*), sh. Also i faerh, fearh, 3 
far, 8-9 dial farry. Cf* Fare [OE. fearh 
str. masc. corresp. to OS. *farh (whence diminutive 
MLG. ferken, Hu. varkeii). OHG. farh^ farah 
(MHG. varek ; diminutive OYlG./arheUUf MHG. 
verkef mod. G.fcrket) '.’-(yYexA.yfarho-z boar:— pre* 
Teut. *porkos — G's. tto/iko?, \^. poretts : see Pork.] 

^ 1 . A young pig. Obs. 

^ rt 700 Epinal Gloss. 8n Porcellus., faerh. a ixoo Ags, Voc. 
in Wr. Wulcker 321 Porcellus. fearh. c X300 K. Alls. 2441 
Heo. .flodeden. so faren in feld, 
irausP.tZzo Byron 71/rty. Ixiii, Another, to revenge 

hIs fellow farrow, Against the giant rush'd. 

2 . An act or instance of farrowing. [Properly 
another word ; f. the vb.] 

x6oi: Holland Pliny I. 229 One soxv may bring at one 
farrow twenty plgges. *860 Daily News 8 Dec., hlr. 
Lynn and his man.. proved the dates of the farrows. 

3 . Hence concr. A litter of pigs ; occas. in sing, 
(after Shakspere) with numeral to indicate the 
number of young. 

TS77 B. Googb Heresbach's Hnsb. m. (1586) 149 b, If you 
will have two farrowes in one yeere. 1605 Shaks. Pfacb. iv. 
i. 65 Powre in Sowes blood, that hath eaten Her nine 
Farrow, 1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1673) 519 The 
Lavinians were much troubled about the signification of 
such a monstrous farrow, 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVII. 236 In that time she had eight farrows, .and had 
in all seventy-six pigs. 1826 in Skeridaniana 313 A fine 
Chinese sow and nine farrow. X869 Blackmore Z-oma J?. 
xvli, Two farrows of pigs ready for the chapman. 

4. Of the sow ; /« or •with farrow : with young. 

*577 B- Googe HeresbacICs Husb. iii. {1^86) 150 So shall 

the damme . bee sooner with farrowe agajne. 2884 Farm 
Sf Home 25 Oct. 275/2 Boars do not usually pay much 
attention to sows in farrow. 

5 . atirib.y as farrow-sow'. 

1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxi. 182 She rides upon 
a farrow-sow, 

Farrow (fos*rtw), a. Chiefly Sc. Forms : 5 Sc. 
ferotv, 6-8 Sc, furrow, 7— farrow. [Of unknown 
derivation ; farrenv caw corresponds formally, to 
Flemish ver^vekpe, vai-wckoc - in jCthc. 

* verrekoCj laura’ (Kilian), which means a cow that 
has ceased to be capable of producing offspring.] 

Of a- cow : That is not with calf (see quots.). 
Also in To hcy go or run farro 7 v. Farroxv farrow^ 
barren in two successive seasons. ' 

1494 Act, Dom. Cone. 363 Twa ferow ky, xg.. Depre- 
dations in Argyll 51 (Jam.) Sex furrow cows. x688 
R, Holme Anuoury ii. 173/2 A Farrow Cow is a Cow that 
gives Milk in the second year after her Calving, having no 
Calf that year. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 111. iii, My 
fauJds contain twice fifteen furrow nowt. 1856 AiRd Poet. 
Wks, 193 Farrow, ill-haired, and lean, 1879 Plem. 
Ockiliree 52 If the same animal had no calf the following 
year, she was farrow-farrow. 

fg, 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ff Selv. 19 Whate\'er is big 
with or positive of eternity, cannot go farrow, or be privative 
of real entity. 

Farrow v. Fonns: 4-6.SV.ferrie,(6far- 
owe), 7-9 dial, farry, 4- farrow. Also 3 iveruwe, 

4 yvarje ; and see Fare v. 2 [f, Farrow ^/^] 

1 . irans. Of a sow: To bring forth (young). 

a 2225 Alter. R, 204 pus beo3 peos pigges iueruwed. xS*3 
Douglas ^ncis \\u vi. 72 A.grete sow fereit of grysis 
thretiy held. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 126 
hlany Sowes.. will deuourc their Pigges when they haue 
farrou them. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W, Iviii, A sow. . farrowed 
fifteen pigs at a litter. 1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 

1 . 137 The English sow had farrowed her pigs, 

Fg’ *8*3 Lamb Ac//. (1888) H. 60 If Evelyn could have 
seen him, he would never have farrowed two such prodigious 
Volumes. 

2 . intr. To produce a litter. 

134a Ayetik. 61 pe zoje huanne hi hep yuaj^ed wel 
blepeliche byt men ycloped mid huyt. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xvii. 701 On the wallts that can cry, * 'I'hat thairsow 
ferryit wes thair !' 1535 Stewart Croiu Scot. III. 342 For 
that same sow I haif ordand siedraf .. Sail gar hir ferrie 
.«:one at the midsyde. 1601 Holland Pliny viii. li. 229 
Swine, .farrow commonly twice a yeere. ai658 Ford, etc. 
Witch Edmonton v. ii. To cast her Pigs a day before she 
would have farried. * 7*7 Swift Baucis ff Philemon^ 
Thought whose sow had farrow’d last. 1838-42 Arnold 
Hist. Rome I. i. 2 She Imd down and farrowed, and her 
litter was of thirty young ones. 
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+ b. Of other animals. ' (See also Fabeowinc 
fpl. a.) Obs. rare. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, La Mnrtte.. 
where a Hare doth farrow. 

Hence Fa-rrowed, Fa-rrowing ppLadjs., Pa-r- 
rowing vbl. sb. Also aitrib. 

, 1583 Stanyhurst HZneis in. (Arb.) 83 Her mylckwhit 
larrocd hoglings. x5io-zo Compl. too late maryeU (1862) 8 
A farrowynge bytehe. 1398 Trevisa Barth Dc P. R. xix. 
l.xiiL (1495) 899 A sowe is moost thicke in farowynge tyme. 
1577 OooorLHeresbach's Husb. nr. (1586) 149 b, Her far- 
rowing times are so divided for the nonce. 1607 TorsELL 
Four-/. Beasts {1673) 5*^ Early . .at the farrowing causeth an 
easie and safe pigging. 

+ Fa'rry, v. Obs. [Back-formation from Far- 
rier, taken as agent-n. in -erI.] = Farrier v. i. 
Hence Pa*rrying vbl. sb., in opiot. farriitg. 

1807 Beverley ff KexhyRoad Act 6 Horses, .going to be 
..farried. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 17 Shoe, bleed, 
kill or farry any horse. 1678 E. R. (/iV/r),The Experienced 
Farrier; or Farring Completed, in two books Physical and 
ChyrurgicaJ. 

llParsang (fa-jsteq). Also in Arab, form 
farsakh. [Pers. farsang-. see Paeasang.] 

‘ A Persian measure of distance — the Parasang of 
the ancients — about four miles’ (H. H. Wilson 
Gloss, /ltd. Terms'). 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1864) 65 From hence they 
reckon their way by farsangs. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 
L HI. xxxiii. 154 We travelled three farsangs over moun- 
tains. i864_Pusey Led. Daniel xW. iig A reservoir .. 
40 farsangs in circumference. 1889 Times (weekly ed.) 
13 Dec. S/t A distance of 12 farsakhs, or 48 miles, 

Farse (fajs), sb. Fed, Antiq, [A mod. adapta- 
tion of mz^X.. farsa (see Farce sb.-^} An ampli- 
ficatory phrase inserted into a liturgical formula ; 
also, each of the hortatory or explanatory passages 
in the vernacular interpolated between the Latin 
sentences in chanting the lesson or epistle. 

1842 Hook Church Diet, 296 ITie subdeacon first repeated 
each verse of the epistle or lectio, in Latin, and two choris- 
ters sang the Farse, or explanation. 

Farse (fajs), v. Fed. Antiq. [ad. OV.farsir, 
in pa. pple. latinized as farcitus : see Farce sb.] 
traits. To amplify (a liturgical formula) by the in- 
sertion of certain words; to provide (an epistle) 
with a * farse ’ or interpolated vernacular comment. 
Also, to insert (a passage) by way of 'farse \ 

1857 Ecclesiologist XVIII. 204 A very curious farced 
Epistle. X877 J. D. Chambers Divine Worship 320 The 
‘ ){yrie ’ was simple, not farsed . . Between each xyrie is 
farsed..one of the ten Commandments. 

irans/. 1875 H. T. Kincdon Fasting Communion xr 
A wonderful instance of * farsed ’ history. 

Farse, obs, form of Farce. 

tFa’rset. Obs. rare^^, A c«asket, small case. 

X639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. 1. 1 552 Store-houFcs 
to keep things in, are* chests [hutches], coffers .. cases, 
caskets, farsets, little boxes. Hence xfiyt in Skinner 
Etymol, Ling. Angl. 

Far-sig’llt. Ability to see far. Also aitrib. 
1889 Pau Mall G. ts June 2/2 A far-sight machine, by 
means of which he [Edison] hopes to be able to increase 
the range of vision by hundreds of miles. 

Far-si^lited (faiisoited), a. [f. Far adv. + 
Sight + -ed2.] Furnished with a capacity for 
distant vision. 

1 . fg. Looking far before one ; forecasting, 
shrewd, prudent. 

2641 Milton Ch. Govt. Wks. 1738 I. 75 The fair and far- 
sighted eye of his natural discerning. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nai. (1852) II. 262 To man she has given understand- 
ing, far-sighted faculty. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xv. 
(1856) 116 This far-sighted commander had .. salted down 
. .many of these birds. ' 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. xi. 
303 A few far-sighted thinkers. 

2 . lit. Able to see objects at a distance more 
clearly than those near at hand. 

1878 Encycl. Bril. VIII. 8ac/x This kind of eye is called 
hypermetropic, or far-sighted. 

Hence Par-sightedly adv., in a far-sighted 
manner. Par-siglitednGSS, the state of being 


far-sighted, lit. and fg. 

i860 Mill Repr, Govt. (i86x) 13S Any measure, . truly, 
largely, and far sightedly conservative. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 20 June 5 The mother country must show 
herself farsightedly liberal. 1824-9 Landor Imag. Conv. 
(1846) II. 243 Verily our Prophet did well and with far- 
sightedness in forbidding the human form - . to be graven. 
rMi Le Conte Plonoc. Ytsion 48 This defect is often called 
..far-sightedness. 

i'Fa’rsiire- Obs. rare. Also 5 farcere, farsor. 
[ad. 'L.farsTira, f. fardre to stuff.] = Farce shA 
X381 in S. Pegge Form 0/ Cnry (1780) 100 Make ^ 
and fil All the skyn. ci42o Liber Cocorum (x862) 20 Of alle 
\>o thynges hou make farsure. *4.. Noble Bk. Gookry 
(Napier 1882) 116 Tak pork and hennes flesh and good 
pouders and make a farsor iher of. 

Farsyn, var. of Farcin, Obs, farcy. 

Fart (fajt), sb. Not in decent use. Also 5 
fert(e, fartt, 5-6 farte. [f. the vb. ; cf. OHG.fr^, 
furz, mod.G./dra, ON. frdr.'] A breaking wmd. 
Often in lei (j: let fee) a fart. 

C1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 620 This Nicholas ^on let 

fleeafart. 14.. Madman's Songxa Ret. Atd.l.z^Ou^s 

1 fley and let a fert. 2562 J. Hevivood Prov. ^ Eptgr. 



FABT, 


80 


. PAKTHING. 


(1867) 21, I shall geat a fart of a dead man as soone As 
a farihyng of him. 1650 Bulwer Authrof'otnct, 220 The 
Guineans are verj' careful not to let a fart. X728 Swift 
Dial, Mad, Mullinix <5* Timothy In doleful scenes that 
break our heart Punch comes, like you, and Jets a f — t. 
1825 Thuklow Ess. Wind 6 There are five or six different 
species of farts. 

t b. Asa type of something -worthless. Obs. 
cs^So T<r:vtitlcy Mysi. 16 Bi alle men set I not a farte. 
1642 in Picton VpaolMunic. Rec. (1883)!. 233 Hee.. cared 
not a f — ‘t for it. 2685 Crow.se J'/V v, A fart 

for your family. 

t 2 . A ball of light p.astry, a ‘puff’. Ols. [Cf. 
Ic.pet ‘beignet cn bonle.’] 

1552 Huloet, Fartes of Portingale, or other like swete 
conceites, collybia. 

Fart (Hut), V. Not now in decent tise. Also 
3 verto-n, 4 farten, 5 farton, 6 farte. [Common 
Tcut. and Indo-germanic : OE. ^fcorian *= OHG. 
ferzan (MHG. vcrzcn, and with ablaut variants 
vurzetif varzeitf mod.G. farzeii)^ ON. frcia 
OTeut ^ferlan OAryan *pcrd~ (Skr. pard. prd, 
Gr. irfpSett',- Lith. perdzti, Kuss. iicp,^CTl» ; the L. 
pcdcre is unconnected).] 

1 . intr. To break wind (see Break v. 47). 

CX2SO Cuckoo SonSf Bulluc stertep, bucke uerteh* ^‘1386 

Chaucer ■yi/zV/rr’j T. 152 He was somdel squaymous Of 
fartyng. CX440 Promp. Pa>-v. J50 Farton, /rift?. CJS$2 
Dewt.s Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 941/x To farte or to burste, 
crepiter. x6xo B. Jonson Atch, 1. i, I fart at thee. 1740 
Gray Ar//. Wl«. 1884 11 , 59 Kow they are always in a 
sweat, and never speak, but the}’ f— t. 
fig. (after L. 

1580 Barrtw‘I/ 1'. F 149 To fart against one; and Meta- 
phoricc, To denic with a lowd voice, oppedcre. 1671 H. M. 
tr. Erasm. Colloq. 503, I cannot sufficiently admire, that 
there arc not some men who fart against those men. 

2 . traits. To send forth as wind from the anus. 

1632 Massinger Maid 0/ Hon. iv. iv, Tho* the devil fart 

lire, have at him J 27x0 Brit. Apollo III. 3/1 What is 
meant, when we say, a Man Farts Frankinsence. 

Hence Pa'rtcd ppJ. a. PaTter, one who breaks 
wind. ra*rtinff vbl. sd.j in quot. used attrib. 
I*a*rtliiff ppl. a. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 150 Fartare. Ibid, Fartynge, 
peditura, bombizacio. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, 
Cest vn^os. .vesseur, a great farter. xsBsStubbes/wix/. 
Abus, n. (xSSe) 35 The same starching [brothellj houses 
(I had almost said farting houses) do serue the turn. 2648 
Herrick Hesper, 1. 216 Hie farting tanner. 2653 Urquhart 
Rabelais <16941 11. xxviu x66 Are your Farts so fertil?.. 
here be brave farted Men. x 66 o Howell Eex. Tetrnglot,, 
A Farter, Petcur, 1x1687 C. Cotton Poet, Wks. (1765) 9 
He was. .the loud’.st of Farters. 

Parth, alleged synonym of Fakhow sh. a. 
x6B8 R. Holme Armoury 11. X34A The young ones . , of 
a sow. .are called a Farth, a Farrow of Pigs. 

Farthendele, var. of Farthingdeal. Ohs, 
Farther (fautSaa), adv, and a. Forms : 3-6 
forder, ferdre, 4 ferper(e, 4-6 ferthere, 4-8 
farder, 5- farther. [ME. ferper (whence by 
normal phonetic development farther') is in origin 
a mere variant of Further, due prob. to the 
analogy of the vb. ferf>ren:— 0 'E. fyrbrian to 
Further, The primary sense of further^ farther 
is * more forward, more onward ' ; but this sense is 
practically coincident with that of the comparative 
degree of far, where the latter word refers to real 
or ntlribntcd motion in some particnlar direction. 
Hence further^ farther came to be used as the 
comparative of jar\ first in the special application 
just mentioned, and ultimately in all senses, dis- 
placing the regular comparative farrer. In 
standard Eng. the form farther is usually preferred 
where the word is intended to be the comparative 
of far, while further is used where the notion of 
far is altogether absent ; there is a large inter- 
mediate class of instances in which the choice 
between the two forms is arbitrary.] 

A. adv. 

1 . More fonvard ; to or at a more advanced point. 

a. in sj)ace, or in a course of procedure or 
development. 

a iioaCursorM 6831 (Gutt.) H«Jphimor hu ferber weud. 
cx3xoA7r 7 V/j//*.149i He no may terser far. xtjSTruvisa 
Barth. De P, R iv. lii. ( 1495 ) 'I’hc kyntJc dryenciisc of 
thecrlhe sufrrj’ih noi the ftetyni^e rcescs of the see passe 
fcrdcr. ri4oo Destr, Troy 1x743 Thou art nofanler..thy 
fame for to lose, pan I my lyffc were Icucr Icue in pc plase 
c 1460 Tcsx'neley Mysl. 276 Wc may no farther walk. 2508 
Fisher If'ks. (1876) sSt Or wc precede ony fcrdcr. 2548 
Hall C/imn. 761 h, capltaincs folowed no farther the 
chacc. x6i6 R. C. Times' ff'Aist/e ti. 845 The foolc Was 
never farther than the gmmmcr schoole.^ 169 $ \Vooi>ward 
Xat. Hist. Earth \. wizpS 5 Having liille Pro^j>cci of.. 
carr>nng on these observations any farther. 1703 Moxos 
Mech.iixerc. 130, I shall run no fanher into this Argu- 
ment. X&S3 IIt. Martinuau Charmed Sea\ slf^-oucan 
iK:.-\ryour load no fartficr, f.ayso. 2876 Gmd.ston'E Homeric 
Synchr. 12, 1 wish..»o carry ilic affirmative portion of my 
j>fi>po<Jtions greatly farther 

t>. in lime; l.ongor. ‘ . 

. 1548 VosiHi%x picas Poesyezb .A,s Fcrdrc In rcipne griie 
thetr coniynuancc. 2640-x Kirkcudhr. WarCemm. Min. 
Bk. (18551 47 Until the next Commiitie day, and farder 
during lhair p’.o'^r. zjti AnmsoN S/ect. No. xeo fs 
Some Creatures ci»l their Kggs as Qiancc dircas them, and 


think of them no farther. 2802 Mar. Eeceworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. vii. 45 Tlien we need argue no farther, 
c. J^'artJicr gone : at a more advanced stage. 

1708 Swift Sacramental Test Wks. 1824 Vlll. 355 The 
Observator is. .farther gone of late in lyes than his Presby- 
terian broihev 

2 , To a greater extent, more completely. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chrotu 11 . 774'Yet feare I no far- 
ther then the law feareth. 1583 James I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 
2x Not doubting, .but you will accept my. .traucllis in good 
parte, (sen I requyre no farder), 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 33 
Sit downe For thou must now know farther. 1789 Bestham 
PHne, Le^isl. -wii. § 7 Punishment cannot act any farther 
than in as far as the ideaof it. .is present in the mind. 

S. In addition, also, besides, moreover. 

C2380 WvcLiP Scl, JFks. III. 345 Se we ferj>er hou 
stiwardmay erre in ordenaunce of the Chirche. 14x3 Lydc. 
Pilgr. Soxvlc IV. x-xviii. (1483) 75 He knoweth al thynge, 
therfore there is nought ferther to seken by discours. 1486 
Certificate in Surtees iI/«c.(x8go) 46 And ferder entenditte 
toexamyne in tlmtbehalve. 1562 WiNZETCe"?'/. Tractates 
i. Wks. 1888 I. 13 Farder, sen all man hes this word refor- 
matioun in mothe,.we fete.}. 2652 Milton in Four C, 
Eng, Lett. 99 And have this farder, which I thought my 
parte to let you know of, that (etc.]. 17x9 Dr Foe Crusoe 

II. i. 2 Nay farther, the common Motive of foreign Adven- 
tures U'as taken away. 2794 Fletcher's Wks. VII. Pref. 6 
The Reader is farther requested, to remember that [etc.]. 

4 . To or at a greater distance ; by a greater 
interval. To wish {any one) farther. 

<rx38o Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 107 Ech man shulde 
sue him or ferkere or nerbere. 1489 Caxton Fayites 0/ A. i v. 
xviL 280 It is ftrder from the lyght more^ than eny of the 
other colours be. 2578 Lyte Dodoens i. lii. 76 The leaves 
be. .standing farder asunder onefroin another. 1586 Cogan 
Haven Health (1636) 135 Fle.sh of a drie complexion is 
better neere calving time than farder from it. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. Wakef xiv. (x8o6) 71 He could bop on one leg farther 
than I. 1782 hlAD DArblay Diary is Aiig., Miss Plauta 
. . only wished the maid farther for never finding us out' till 
we began to be comfortable without her. 2821 KEArs/sabcl 
iii, He would catch Her beauty farther than the falcon .spies. 
1847 Halliwell s. V., I'll be farther if I do it, i. e. I won't 
do It. 1876 J Parker Paracl. i. vii, 106 Can anything be 
farther from theology, .than stone-cutting? 

5 . Comb., as farther’Sfreading adj. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Duk. Der. IV. liii. 90 The expression of 
something, .with, .farther-spreading roots. 

B. adf 

* 1 * 1 . Prior, anterior; front; = Further r. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, v. it. (1495) Kynde 
settith in the eyen in the ferder and the ouer partte of the 
beest. 1534 Whitinton Tullyesflfiiccs 1. (1540) x6 Where 
as there be tu’omaners ofcontenclons..the ferther Is appro- 
pried unto man, the seconde unto wylde beeste.s. Ibid. in. 
xr7 Of the two farther maners Panecius did declare in thre 
bookes. Of the thyrde maner he wrote [etc.). 

2 . More extended, going beyond what already 
exists or has been dealt with, additional, more. 

cisao Sir W. Godolphik in Ellis Orig, Lett. xii. II. 218, 
1 coud not niacke no fferder serche. 2348 Hall Chron. 
xx7b, Avoydyng farther elTusion of christen bloud. X64X 
Hinoc j. Bruen xlvi. 246 For the clearing of this point, and 
the farther satisfaction of such as delight therein. 1704 
Swift T. Tub Apol , There is one farther objection made 
liA’ those who have answered this book, 2768 Golosm. 
Goodm. Man iv. i, For fear he should ask farther ques- 
tions. ^ 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (18167 I. 209 
The king look no farther notice of what had happened. 
1837 Dickens Pickw, xii, Down he sat without farther bid- 
ding. 

3 . More distant, remoter. 

2568 Grafton Chron. IT. 332 The farther syde of London. 
2598 Gre.vewey Tacitus' Ann. 83 I'he Hierocccsarienses 
fetchte their matter from a farther beginning. 1651 
Hooues Leviath, iir. .vxxiv. 207 To hinder them from a far- 
ther prospect, 267$ Ashmolk {1774) 348 Great pain 

in my farther tooth, on the left side of my upper jaw. 2743 
Pope Thebats 420 Whose ghost. .Expects its pa.ssage to the 
farther strand. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. xiv. 367 
These Gifts were subser\'ient to a farther end. 

Farther (fa'XSsj), s?. 'lAowrare, Also 7 farder. 
[The regular phonetic descendant in standard Eng. 
of ME. fer}re-n ; see Further v.} trans^ To 
help fonvard, promote, favour, assist (an action, 
movement, etc., rarely, T ^ person); = Fur- 
ther V. 

a 1000-2392 [For examples ofthe forms with for. (OE./yr-) 
see Further r.J. 2570 North Doni's A/or, Philos. (r88S) 

III. 197 That 1 might . .farther and aduance my poorc 
familje. 2605 Cakew in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) xco, 
I prate that yow wilbe pleased to farder the motion. 1651 
Hobbes Gox't, ^ See, i. § o. 6 'Dtough the benefits of this 
life may be much farthered by mutuall help. 2703 Mrs. 
Centlivre Beafs Duel 1. ii, I love niischtef so well, I 
can refuse nothing that farthers that. 1846 Rcskin Mod. 
Paint II. 111. L XV. § 9 It has been said., that tlie sense 
of be.auly never farthered the performance of a single duw, 

absol. 2579 Dicci'-S Stratiot. v. xo 'I’his . . is suflficicnt for 
Division, more woutdc rather discourage than farther. 2669 
A. Browse Ars Piet. <1675) 9 'I'he more the capacity is 
wanting, the more my I..abour will larthcr, when need rc- 
quirctli. 

+ FaTtheranco. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -.^XCE.] 

«Furtherancj:. 

2785 Pally Mor. Philos. iiZiZ) II, 329 Conduce to the 
fariherance of human salvation. 

tFaTthcrer. Obs. [f. asprcc. + -ERL]eFuR- 

theukr. 

J494 ('ec CoNDL’CTpicLj. 2633 Stafford Pac. Hib. (1821) 
vi. zt'i FJorence was not oncly forward in Jiis ownc ptsyon 
but nUo a farthcrer of others. 2655 KuLLLt: Hist. Camb. 
} 13. 47 A great favourer and farthcrer of the truth. 


t Fartherjnore, tsdv. and a. Obs, Forms; 
see P'abtuer and -moke. [var. Furthermore, q.v.] 
A; adv, «= Furthermore in various senses. 
a 2300 Cursor AT. 10238 (Gott.b I bidd cum na ferj»er* 
mare, r 1380 Wyclif Ar/. JVks. III. 431 Fferhermor we 
shal suppose katbodylicheahyte. . makip not men religiose. 
c 2400 Riwr. Rose 3926, I shalle repente fertbermore, Fot 
the game goth alle amys. 2450-1530 Alyrr. Our Ladye 199 
Farlhermore the prophetes were sorj*. 1488 Caxton CT/iiw/, 
Goddes Chyld, ii. 7 Some causes of his wythdraweng 1 wyll 
shew now or I wrj’te ferder more of ony matere. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, III. iia Now fardermoir in that 
mater till mute, Tha passit all onto the yie of Bute. 

B. adj. More remote; = Farther a. 3. 

26x0 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 643 The hithennore is 
called Tullie . .the farthermore is named Barry'. 

Farthermost (faut 53 jma»st), a, [var. of 
Furthermost : efi Farther.] Farthest, most re- 
mote or distant. 

x6x8 Bolton Florus 11. v. 90 The Illyrians .. inhabit at 
the farthermost roots of the Alpes. 2705 Land, Gaz. No. 
4x45/4 She.. is lame on the farthermost Shoulder. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. xLx. 237 The farthermost expansion of 
Smith's Strait. 

Farthest (faMcSest),tz.and<MV. Also 4fer]je8t, 
ferdest, 5-7 fardest. [var. of Furthest ; used 
as suj^erlativc of Far ; see Farther.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Most distant or remote. Also with ojf. 

2377 Langl. P. pi. B. V. 239 be ferthest ende ofnorfolke. 
1398 Trcvisa Barth Dc P. R. iv. i. (1495) 78 The fjTc 
that is ferdest from the mydle of the erthe. 2474 Caxton 
Chesse 156 The fardest ligne of theschequer. 2549 Latimer 
^th Serm. be/. Ed-.v. VI (Arb.) i2x He was a manne the 
fardest frome the feare of God that eiter I knewe. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xli. (i6ix)266 Which wee., imagine to 
be fardest off. 1622 HIalynes Auc. Laiv-AIerch. 222 The 
Prouerbe is true, That he who is farthest from his goods, Ls 
neerest to his losse. 1671 Milton P, R, iil 397 And that 
time for thee Were better farthest off. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron, I. ii If it be most Direct and farthest off the Earth. 
1777 Sir W. J ONES Poems ^ Ess. 179 The farthest limits of the 
kingdom. 2823 H. J, Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 31 With 
the edge at which those planes meet, the farthest from you. 

2 . Extending to the greatest distance, longest. 

1633 T. James Voy. X09 In Nauigalion, the farthest way 

about. 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy., It was the farthest 
piece ortravel accomplished. 

3 . absol. At (the) farthest : a. of space : At the 
greatest distance, b. of future time : At latest, 
c. of degree ; At the outside, 

2596 Shaks. Merck, V. 11. ii. 222 Let it be so hasted th.!! 
^upper be feadie at the farthest by fiue of the clocke. 2661 
Cowley Pro/, Adv. Il.vp, Philos., Within one, two or (at 
farthest) three miles of London. x6^ Nakiiorouch yrttl, in 
Acc.Sev, Late 1.^1721)33 When I was at the farthest., 

1 could not see any sign of People. 2765 Ciiesterf. Lett, 
cccH.<2774) IV.221 You may depend upon what I promised 
you, before Midsummer next, at farthest. 

B. ' adv. To or at the greatest distance. Also 
with off. 

25^ Yo.vc Diana 274 Sometimes striuing who could smite 
a stone fardest with them. 2607 Tourneur Revenger's 
Trag. IV. I iij, Here's the comfort my Lord . .When it 
seemes most it thre.-unes fardest off. 1667 Milton P. L. 
I. 247 Fardest from him is best Whom reason hath equald. 

D. Comb, forming the superlatives of compounds 
of Far a, 

1580 Sidney Asxadia (1622)280 In the farlhest-fet con- 
struction, 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 10 The wisest one, 
The farthest-seen in Scriptures. 

Fartllillg' (fa’JtJiq), sb. Forms: i feor^Jung, 

2 feorping, 2-3 ferping, -yng, 3-4 south verJ)-, 
verthing, 3-6 ferthing, -yng(e, 4-6 ferdyng(e, 
6 forthinge, -yiig(e, 6-8 fardiii(g, -yug, 9 dial 
farden, -in, 6- farthing. \OTL,fht^ing, feoiHung, 
f, fioriS-a P'oubth ; corresp. to OlA.fidrSungr, of 
which it m.iy possibly be an adoption.] A quarter 
of some pariicular denomination of money or 
measure. 

1 . The quarter of a penny ; the coin representing 
this value. (Until 17th c. chiefiy a silver coin; 
subsequently of copjier alloys ; now of bronze.) 
In translations of the N.T. used for the two Roman 
coins as and qttadraus, respectively the tenth .and 
the fourth ])art of a denanus. 

C950 Lindisf. Gasp. Mark xii. 42 Tuoge stycas fxet rt 
feori)ungpenhinges. — Lukexxx. 2 Ge«ch Sonnean widua 
oorfondlico sendende mmsienno feorSungas tuoc?;. e 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I, izn/Boo Toseldcn cchfcrking. 2335/^9 
Edn\ III, II. c. 3 Que nul cstcrling, maille ne ferthing soil 
fondu pourvcsscl. Ayenb.V)-^ pe poure wyfman kd nc 

heddc bote luaye uerpinges pel Jii offredeto pc temple, e 2430 
Ho 7 v Good iVij/ tan^'e Dot'S tir 184 in Bnhees Bk. (iE6S) 46 
Ne pcrforc spendc ncuerc pc more of a fcrtliJng. 2502 uni. 
Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. xviii. 236 Unto fast ferd' 
yngc. istoCaxfon'sChrvn.Eng.\'jt.(tt2o)^i b/i'Diekynge 
ordeyned that the sicrljTig halfpeny and ferthyng sholdc go 
throughout .al his lande. 2562 j. Hevwood Prim, ff Epigr. 
(1867) 16s She thinkth hir farthing good syluer. 2611 BinU’ 
Afatt. X. eg Are not two SnaiTf»wcs soUle for a farthing? 
2642 (see Brass sb. 7]. 1667 li, Citamiipblayni' St. Gt. 

Brit. I. (1684) II A small piece of copper, called .a Farthing. 
x658 Lend. Gaz. No. 77ic new Tin Farthings, .arc to 

be delivered out at ilie Tinn Office in BUhopsgaleaUicet. 
1740 Fielding Tom /ones \i.x\\\. Here, then. .take cvei^' 
farthing I arn worth. 2840 Robertson .Serm. Ser. 1. ii* 
(iS66> 32 A mi<er . . ho.ard< /arthing<. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. 0. tVeighb. x-vxii. (1S7S) 556 Nor can you touch one 
farthing of her money. 



FABTHINGALB. 


PASOIAI,. 


f b. Under farihing ; marked with a farthing. 
lyiSd'Otid, Gnz. No. S365/4 Sheep gabel’d on the Left 
Ear, the Right Ear under Farthing. 

2 . ira7ts/. + a. A very small piece of anything. 
O^s. Hence b. A very little, ‘an atom’, ‘a 
bit esp. in J^oi to care or matter a farthing. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 134 In hire cuppe was no ferthing 
sene Of grees. 

b. ^1400 Destr. Troy 8884 Hit neuer fortherit me a 
ferthing to fylsy my goodes, 1550 Crowley Last Trump 
828 Thou knowest not therbi to make the sicke man one 
farthinge better. 1647 Ward Simp. Cohhr It matters 
not a farthing whether he be Presbyterian or Independent. 
ax’jvj Prior The Ladle 18 Else all these Things we toil 
so hard in, Wou'd not avail one single Farthing, 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 522 f 6 The gentleman who has told 
her he does not care a farthing for her. 1872 Black Adzf. 
Phaeton xxv. 347 Declared that he did not care a brass 
farthing. 

+ 3 . Farthing {of gold) : a. A quarter noble; 
also farthing-noble. (The AF. statute of 1421 has 
ferling.) b. A quarter royal (see quot. 1494). 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 15, I beqwethe to..Davn John 
Wulmet. .a ferthing of gold. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 655 
This yere[i464-5] was a newe coyneordeyned by thekynge 

• . .namyd the royall . . in value of .x. shillynges, the halfe 
royall .v.s. and the ferthynge .ii. s. vi. d. 1529 Rastell 
Pastyme{j.%x-i)^io (In 1351] the kyngestablysshed his coyne 
. . and ordayned that . . a noble of golde shulde go for halfe 
a marke and xx.d for a farthynge of gold, and xii of those 
farthynges of golde dyd way an ounce. 

-J" 4 . The name of various measures of land : 
a. ? The quarter of a hide ; =Vibgate; cf. Fardel 
sb^ b. ? The quarter of a virgate. c. ? The 
quarter of an acre, a rood (see quot. 1669 for 
farthing-land in 5 b). Obs. 

a xooo Exon Domesday ioi. ^$6 Oltredus. .reddidit gildum 
pro iii uirg. et iii ferdin* et dim, 1602 Carew Corttwall 
36 a, Commonly thirtie Acres make a farthing land, nine 
farthings a Cornish Acre, and four Cornish Acres, a Knight’s 
fee. c 1630 Risdon Sutv. Devon § 68 (iSio) 65 Moyhun 
was seized of three rods and three farthings of land. 

5 . attrih. and Comb. a. attrib. Costing or valued 
at a farthing, as farthing-candle, whence farthing.. 
candle-light, farthingfee, -loaf Also objective, as 
farihing-coifter. 

C1300 Havelok 878 He., bar h® mete to he castel. 
And gat him here a ferhing wastel. ^1350 Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 354 3if P® ferhingloff IS in defawte of wyjte ouer 
twelf pans. 1463 Bury Wills (i8§o) s8 As moche fer- 
thyng white breed as comyth to iiij s. ij d. 1524 Test. 
Ebpr. (Surtees) V. 181 To every man and woman and 
childe of the contrie a farddyng loof. <596 J. Dee Jn 
Rtcordds Cr. Artes ii. 324 Directly against it [the price 
of wheate] in the second columneyou may find the waight 

• of the farthing white loafe. iScw-8 Bp. Hall Sat. i. iv, 

2 Strayning his tip-toes for a farthing fee. Z63Z Star 
Chamo, (Camden^ 84 Then was, .read the several! 

confessions of the 2 farthing coyners. 1673 E. Pearsc 
Best Match vii. §^5. 76 Not so inuch as the light of 
a Farthing-Candle is to the light of the Sun. z^z tr. 
Einilianne's Frauds Romish Monkes 247 Her sisters 
would never be at a Farthing charge to procure Prayers for 
her. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Whs. (18x2) IV. x8o A sun 
with us .. yields to every Farthing Candle, 18x7 Byron 
Bcppo xUii, That sort of farthing candlelight %yhich glimmers 
When reeking London's smoky caldron simmers. 1848 
Garnett Ess. 120 The farthing-candle style of the notes. 
1864 Sat. Rev. 9 July 66 The farthing, as first issued, was 
called a farthing token. 

b. Special comb., as fartbing-boat, a boat on 
which the fare is a farthing ; farthing-cut, a mark 
with which horses were branded by the owner ; 
farthing-gleek, see Gleek ; farthing-land (see 
quots.) ; 'i* farthing-man, Sc., some official of a 
guild ; farthing-noble, the fourth part of a noble ; 
farthing-office, the office from which farthings 
were issued ,* farthing-shop, one where articles 
priced at a farthing are sold ; farthing-trout, a 
name of the Samlet or Parr. 

1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 58 She 
took the ^farthing boat. 1691 Lend. Gnz. No. 2694/4 
Stolen or strayed, .one black Nag. .with a *farthing cut in 
the near Ear. *711 Jhid, No. 4877/4 A farthing Cut on his 
Left Ear. a 1652 Erome Mad Couple well Matched 11. i. 
At Post and Pare, or *'Farthing gleeke. xdoz Carcw 
Cornwall 36 a, Commonly thirtie acres make a *farthing 
land. i66p Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 325 A Farding 
Land, or Farundale of Land, is the fourth part of an Acre. 
1882 C. Elton Eng, Hist. 193 Three kinds of land, 
Assart, Farthing-land and Cotman-land. 25.. Stai. 

■ Gild in Balfour Practicks 77 Quhen the Alderman, 
Thesurare, *Farthing-man or Dene . . convene the 
brether for the commoun affairis. 15. . Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 5 The nobylle, half nobylle, and *ferdyng- 
nobylle, 1672 Lond. Caz. No. 714/4 The *Farthing-Office 
..for the delivering out of Farthings will be open on Tues- 
da^^sonly. 188^ Pall Mall G. 6 S^pt. 3/1 The *farthingshop 
is in Dorset-street, 1865 Couch Fishes Brit. Jsl. IV. 245 
Samlet.. *Farthing trout. 

Farthingale (fauSigg^U). Forms : 6 far- 
thyngall, 6-8 fardingal(l, 7 Sc. fartigal, 7-8 
farthingal, 7- fard-, farthingale. / 3 . 6-8 var- 
dingal(e, 6 verdynggale, 7 verdingal(e, (vertin- 
gale, virdingal). [ad. OF. verdugale, veringalle, 
corruption of Sp. verdugado a farthingale, f. ver- 
dtegij rod, stick. (So called ^cause distended by 
.cane hoops or rods inserted uifderneath.''] 

A frame-work of hoops, usually of whalebone, 
worked into some kind of cloth, formerly used for 
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extending the skirts of women's dresses ; a hooped 
petticoat. 

1552 Latimer Serm. Gospels iii. 166, 1 warrant you they 
had bracelets and verdynggales and such fine gere. 1607 
Dekker Westiv. Hoe 1. Wks. 1873 II. 2S2 To learne how to 
weare a Scotch Farthingale. 1673 Ray Joum. Loiv C. 499 
The Women wear great Vardingales, standing .. far out 
at^ each side. X753 L. M. tr. Du Boseg'^s Accomplish’d 
ll'oman I, 124, I cannot esteem those who part with regret 
from their hjgh-he.Tds and vardingales. 1776 Foote Bank- 
j rupt^ 11, Her majesty’s old fardtngale is not more out of 
fashion, Z830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 47 The maids of 
I honourhad just stripped off their fardingales. i860 Readd 
Cloister fy H. I. 280 Whatever he was saying or doing, he 
' stopped short at the sight of a farthingale. 

attrib. 17x1 J, Distaff Char. Don. SacheverelH 4 
A large Fardingale Petticoat. 

Hence PaTthingaled a., having a farthingale. 
1873 Miss Broughton^ Nancy I. 19 Like the faithful, 
ruffed and farthingaled wife on a fifteenth century tomb. 

Parthing'-’bagf (fauSigibseg). dial. Also 8 
farding-bag. See quots. 

aigzz Lisle Husb. (1752) 248 They quite choaked up 
their first stomach called the farding bag. *879 bliss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Farthing'hag^ the second 
stomach of a cow. 'Ers bund i’the farthin’ bag. 

+ Fa'rthing’deal. Obs. Forms: 5 forthiug- 
dole, 6-7 farthendele, 7-8 fardingdeal(e, far- 
thingdoie, far(r)tindoll, [repr. OY..feorlSan dxl, 
accus. of fiortSa diet fourth part : see Fourth and 
Heal sb. Cf. Halvendeal, Thriddendeal. The 
first element was afterwards regarded as a form of 
Farthing.] 

1 , gen. A fourth part. 

<1x400-50 Alexrander 3844 Als fast as he forthing- 
dole had of he flode past. 

2 . Spec. a. The fourth part of an acre ; a rood. 

1^2 Recorde Gr. Arles (1575) 208 A Rod of Jande, 

whiche some call a roode . . some a Farthendele. z6oo T. 
Hylles Ariih. 67 a, A farthendele or roode of lande. 1607 
C^owel Interpr.y Farding dealc alias Farundell of land 
signifieth the fourth part of an acre. Z692-1732 in Coles. 
172X-1800 in Bailey. 1835 Rep. Muncipal Corporations 
Comm. II. App. 1248 'The remaining .. acres are divided 
into quarter acres, called ‘ farthingdoTes 
b. See quot. ; « Farthing 4 b. 

£■1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys I. 156 Quarter of 
a yard land called a farrundell. 

Fartbingless (fILuSiqUs), a. [f. Farthing 
sb. + -LESS.] Without a farthing ; destitute. 

1834 Blackw. Mag, XXXV. 695 You being farthingless. 

Fartlungswortli (fauSigzwoih)' [^* 

+ -WORTH.] As much as is bought or sold lor a 
farthing, a very small amount. Also^^. 

c Z325 Poem Times Ediv. If, joo in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
328 A prest , .That can noht a ferthingworth of god. e Z380 I 
WYCUP Set, Jf'ks, II. 5x5 he kyng may not take fro hem an 
halfpeny ne ferhingworp. *393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 360 
A ferthyng-worth of fynkelsede. *579^ Langham Card. 

(1633) 519 Afarihingworlh of bruised Licoras. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. v. 108 Not one farthing’s-worthof 
service. 

t Fa'iriiure. Obs. [ad. lj.farlur-a, f. fart-, ppl. 
stem of farcTre to stuff.] = Farsube, stuffing. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’sDisp. 87 As Salilureand Farture 
rather seem to appertain to a cooks (shop). 

Farundell : see Fabthingdeal. ^ 
Far-welted (fauiwelted), a. dial. Also far-, 
fow-, welter’d, [f. Welt v., a. ON. vellato over- 
turn; the first element is perh. ON.^/bVharm, mis- 
chief, as in fdr-vei/ir \c.xy ill.] (See quots.) 

X870 Tennyson North. Farmer, Ncvj Style viii. An ’e 
ligs on ’is back. .Woorse nor a far-weher'd \/ooinote, Or 
fow-welter’d] yowe. 1877 N. W, Line. Gloss., Farwelted, 
overthrown; said of sheep. 

Farwendine, van of Fabandine Obs. 
t Fa*ry. Sc, Ohs, Aho farie. Cf. Feery- 
FABT. [Y Related to Fare sb. 6 c.] A state of 
tumult or consternation. 

1500-20 Dunbah ^ Full oft T muss* 39 Lat us .. evir be 
reddy and addrest, To pass out of this frawfull fary. ^ 1501 
Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 107 Amyd the virgultis all in till 
a fary, As feminine so feblit fell I down. 1513 — Aineis x. 
xiv. 31 Mejentius. .baith hys bandis in that sammyn sieyd 
Towart the hevin vphevis in a fary. 

Fary (Levins 1570), var. of Farrow v. 
tFaS. Obs. (Since OE. only .SV.) Also6fasse, 
fees. [OE. fas str. neut., cogn. with OHG. 
fasora.ffasa f. (MHG. vase), also MHG, vaser, 
modi.G.faser, of same meaning.] 

1 . A border, fringe. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. co V/if. .^^eneolecde. .and 
sehran fas wedes his. 1474 Ld. Treas. Accls. Scot. {1877) 

1. 22 Item vj vnce of silk for fassis. 1501 Douglas Pn/. 
Hon. I. xxxiv. Fas, nor uther frenzies, had it none. 1560 
Rollano Crt. Venus i, 137 With fassis fyne nane fairer 
mycht be found. 

2 . As the type of something worthless. 

1508 Ballad in Golcigr. fy Gaw. sig. bv, Sik gouuernance 
I call noucht worth a fasse. xs*3 Douglas yEneis iv. Prol. 

15s Scant worth a fas. 

11 Pasces (fe-S!z), skj>l. \h.fasces iA-a^.fascis 
bundle) in same sense.] 

1 . A bundle of rods bound up with an axe in the 
middle and its blade projecting. These rods were 
carried by lictors before the superior magistrates 
at Rome as an emblem of tbeir power. 


*59® Grenewey Tacitus' Ann, i. iii, (1622) 5 The fasces 
or knitch of rods. 1713 Swift The Faggot^ In historj’ we 
never found The consuls’ fasces were unbound. Z879 
Froude O^rtirxxiii. 401 The consular fasces, the emblem 
of the hated Roman authority, 

b. He7‘. As a badge. 

1889 Elvin Diet. Hei'. s.v.Fascts, The Fasces are now 
frequently given to those who have held magisterial offices. 

transf. jxndfg. a. The ensigns of authority or 
power, esp. in 7d take, lay down, resign the fasces ; 
hence also, authority. 

1619 Beaum, & Fl. Valeniinian v. v, He must take the 
fasces. x666 Dryden Ann, Plirah. 199 The Duke, .shook 
aloft the Fasces of the Main. 1673-95 Wood Life (1848) 
184 The sen^ proctor, .laid down the fasces of his authority. 
1797 Burke Let. Affairs Irel, Wks. 1812 V. *321 You 
must submit yourfasces to theirs. 1792 S. Rogers P/rej. 
Mem. I. 292 Diocletian's self-corrected mind The imperial 
fasces of a world resigned. 1827 Macaulay Machiav. 
Ess. (1854) 49/2 He pines for. . the fasces of Brutus. 

f b. The punishments threatened by the fasces ; 
flogging or beheading. Ohs. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 11. vii. 109 That Tragedy, 
whose Epilogue was Flame and Fagot, or at least the 
Fasces to younger men. 

c. humorously. The birch rod. 

1762 Foote Orator i. Wks. 1799 I. 197 The fescues and 
fasces . . have been . . consigned to one, or more matron in 
every village. 

Fascet (fie-sM). A tool used to introduce 
glass bottles into the annealing oven. 

t66z Mcrkett Neri*s Art of Glass 364 Fascets are 
Irons thrust into the bottle to carry them to anneal. 2753 in 
Chambers Cycl. Supp, 1825 in W. Hamilton Haiid.bk. 
Terms Art Sf Sc. 

Fascia (fce*Jia). PI. fasciee. In architectural 
uses also -as. Forms : 7 fasia, facea, 8 facio, 
-tio, 9 facia (with English plural), 6- fascia, 
[a. L,. fascia in senses i and 2.] 
d*!. in Lat. sense: A band, fillet. Ohs. 

1587 T. Underdown tr. Heliodorus 85 Cariclia tied 
a part of her fascia that was foule, about her head. 1594 
Drayton Ideas Wks. (1748) 399 Poor rogue [Cupid] go 
pawn thy fascia and thy bow. x6o6 B. Jonson Hymeitxi 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 554/2 A Veile . . bound with a Fascia of 
severall coloured silkes. 

2 . Archit. Any long flat surface of wood, stone 
or marble, esp. in the Horic order, the band which 
divides the architrave, and in the Ionic and Corin- 
thian orders, each of the three surfaces into which 
the architrave is divided, (Hence the use ex- 
plained under Facia.) 

X563 Shvtz Archii.'Di} a, The lowest Fascia.. the second 
Fascia. .the third Fascia. 1663 Gerbier Counsel {1664) 71 
Beades in the Fasia, cut at round. X703 T. N. City ^ C. 
Purchaser 13 A broad Plinth, or Fatio. 1766 Entick 
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brick, and stone faceas. Z769 X)e Foe 
T his Work . . is crowned with a Facia and Torus of wroi^hc 
Stone. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids Introd. p. 46 One 
[Round Tower] at Ardmore has fascise at the several stories, 
which all the rest .. seem to want. 18S1 F. Young Every 
man his oioh Mechanic § 1354 To the ends of the rafters 
a facia should be nailed. 

f b. A ceiling coved on two opposite sides only. 
16x3-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 30 
A Fascia is tihe same as aConca, and terminates to the wall. 
1715 Ibid. (1721) I. 83 'The Hall is arch’d with a Fascia. 

3 . Atial. A thin sheath of fibrous tissue investing 
a muscle or some special tissue or organ ; an 
aponeurosis. 

1788 H. Watson in Med. Convnun. II. 268 Tendinous 
expansions, or Fasciae, .support the muscles. 1S04 Aber- 
nethy Surg, Obs. 30 A tumour formed apparently beneath 
the fascia of hi's thigh. 1840 G. Ellis Anal, 413 The 
palmar fascia and the transverse ligament of the metacarpal 
bones. 1854 Owen Skel. 4- Teeth (1855) 3 The temporal 
fascia in the turtle. 1876 Duhrinc Dis. Skin 24 The super- 
ficial fascia of muscles. 

b. The substance of which this is composed. 

1881 Mivart Cat 133 This muscle is only covered by skin 
and fascia. 

4 . Any object, or collection of objects, that gives 
the appearance of a band or stripe, a. Asiron. 
The belt of a planet, b. Conchol. A row of per- 
forations. c. Boi., ZooL, and Omith. A band of 
colour, d. Arr/'. = FESSE. 

a. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Fasciz, in the Planet 
Mars, are certain Rows of Spots, parallel to the Equator of 
that Planet, which looks like Swathes or Fillets wound 
round about his Body. 1825 W. Hamilton Tenns 
A ri 4 A'c., Faseix, the belts seen on the discs of the superior 
planets. 

b. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 571 The ambulacra 
. .are not arranged in fascia. 

C. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 152 There are three 
brown fasciae running over it of considerable breadth, xozo 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) HI. xxxji. 302 The secondary 
wings are black with an orange fascia near 
margin. 1839 Jardine Brit. Birds II. 80 An ill-defincd 
ochraceous fascia across the vert. , . 

d. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 694/2 The Fess, fesse, fascia, is 
a strip placed horizontally across the middle of the neld. 

Fascial (fe'Jial), o.l rare-'-, [t F^sc-:es + 
-(i)al.] Of or pertaining to the (Roman) 

m Webster. i 8S5 Sincletos TiW II. 148 
thou list, .the fascial rods, Recovered, to behold I ^ 

Fascial (fte jial), [ad. : 

see Fascia and -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
fasdte ; aponeurotic. 

0 
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Fasciate [“d. late 'L.fasciat-ns, 

pa. pple. of fascidre to swathe, {. fascia : see 
Fascia.] Bot. =F.vsciated. 

Fasciate (fic'Jlic't), v. [f. late 'L.fascidt- ppl. 
stem of fascidre : see prec.] irans. To bind with 
or as with a fascia. Also, io fasciate together. 

1658 Sir T. Browse Card. Cyrus ii, The armes not lying 
fasciating or wapt up, after the Grecian manner.^ 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 543 The fatal prediction of. .accidents 
fasciating the boughs and branches of trees. 1677 Plot 
Ox/ordsk, 148 A broad flat stalk, as if there were several of 
them fasciated together. 

Fasciated (fa-Ji|r>ted), fpl. a. [f. Fasciate v. 
+ -ED 1. Cf. F r. fascie.'] 

1. Bot. See quot. 1835. 

183$ Bindley Introd, Bot, (1848) II. 382 Fasciated fis] 
when several contiguous parts grow unnaturally together 
into one. i858 Darwin Anim, ty PI, I. x. 365 The flower- 
stem [of the Cockscomb] is wonderfully ‘ fasciated ’ or com- 
pressed. 

b. Crystallog, Massed together. 

• x8xt Pinkerton Peirad. II. 133 Very small crj’stals, 
elegantly fasciated in v.nrious directions. 

1 2. Of a roof : Coved on two opposite sides 
only: see Fascia 2 b. Ohs. 

1715 Leoni Pailadio's Archit. (1721) I. 79 The Arches of 
the. .Rooms near the Gallcnes, are fasciated. 

3. Marked with bands or stripes ; striped. 

1752 Sm J. Hill Hist. Anim. 152 The bluish, fasciated 
Porcellana, 1766 Pennant (1777) IV. 119 Red fasci- 
ated with black or white, along the spires. 1798 
Hindoostan II. 204 The columns are ribbed and near their 
tops doubly fasciated. x8oi Latham Hist. Birds and 
Supp. 312 Fasciated Sandpiper. 

Pasciatiou (ftesije'*Jan). [a. F. fasdation : 
see Fascia and -ation.] 

1. The binding up of a limb, etc., with bandages. 

1650 Bulwer AnthroPomeU xix. 190 By their constant 

and foolish Fasciation the Bones, .may be_ incurvated. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn.y Fasciation is a binding of Swathes 
about a Limb that is to be cured. X889 Wagstaffe Mayuds 
Med. Foe., Fasciation, the binding up of a diseased or 
wounded part with bandages. 

f b. concr. A bandage. Obs^ 

1638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 107 Even Diadems 
..were but fa.sciations, and handsome ligatures, about the 
heads of Princes. 1658 •— Hydriot, i. s The fasciations 
and bands of death. 

2. The process of becoming fasciated j also, 
fasciated condition (see Fasciated i). 

X677 Plot Ox/ordsk. 148 The fasciation.,beingas it were 
an attempt for two stalks. x88x J. Gibbs in Scieuce Gossip 
No. 203. 254 The growth of several buds from the same 
node, .does not often give rise to fasciation of the branches. 

Fascicle (fe sik’l). Also 7 fasiokle. [ad. L, 

fasdeuius, dim. of /a:ds : see Fasces.] 

1. A bunch, bundle. Now only in scientific use. 

Formerly also yfjr, ^ * 

i6*2 F. Markham Bk. IFar iv. v. 138 This Fasickle or 
bundle of vertues. 179* C/uir. in Ann. Feg.^ 46/2 The 
middle fascicle of hair., is wrapped in a large quill of silver. 
1846 Dana Zcoph. ('1B48) 368 Lamellas ananged in groups 
or fascicles. 1877 CouEs Fur. Anim. vil 198 The hairs of 
the tail. .grow, .in somewhat isolated fascicles. 

b. spec, in Bot. A cluster of leaves or flowers 
with very short stalks growing closely together at 
the base ; a tuft. Also, a bunch of roots growing 
from one point. 

a X794 Sir W. Jones Sdect Ittd. Plants Wks. i8<y V. 113 
Each blossom, that opens in the fascicle. xBjS Bindley 
Introd. Bot.iiB^Z)!. -^20 Fascicle, a term. .synon>’mous with 
compound corymE 187* Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 246 In Larch 
..and Cedar.. the acicular leaves arc numerous, in dense 
fascicles,^ x88o Gray Btruct. Bot. v. 147 An umbel.. is 
sometimes called a Fascicle, 

a. Auat. = Fasciculus I c. 

1738 SruART Muscular Motion ill. 44 A fascicle or bundle 
of.. small muscular fibres. 1839 Todd Cpxl. Anai. HI. 
6oo/r The nerve-tubes separate from the primarj’ trunk into 
smaller fascicles. 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys, Anat. I. 71 
The tendons are for the most part implanted by separate 
fascicles into distinct depressions in tlie bones. 

2. A part, number, ‘livraison* (of «i work pub- 
lished by instalments) ; —Fasciculus 2. 

X647 Mayne Serm. Find. 19 In the next fascicle, you say 
..lh.at 1 maintain somethings. 1858 Carlyle G/. 
n. X. it. 606 Suhm translates; sends it to him .. fascicle 
by fascicle, with commentaries. Homcop. Il'orldil^ov, 
531 The Sixth Fascicle completes this beautiful work. 

Fascicled (fx*sikrd), ppl. a. Bot. [f. prcc. 

-ED.] « Fasciculate a. 

X79* Koxhukch Asiatic Res. III. 470 Flowers Papilion- 
aceous . . fascicled. I.iNDLV.v Fat. Syst. Bot. 247 

leaves.. sometimes fascicled in consequence of tlic non- 
development of the branch. 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., 
Fascictcdsvhorled, arranged in p.areel5 but forming a whorl, 
or circle. x88o Okay Struct. Bof. iii. 6 x. 31 note. Fascicled 
Roots arc those which form in clusters. x83 * Vises SachC 
Bot. 379 Fascicled br.Tnches. 

FascicnllEr (fosi'kiwlai), a. [f. F.vscicl'L-cs 

+ -All.] . 

+ 1. (Sec quot.) Ohs. 

1656-81 llloL’NT Cleltrjcr.. gazciculart belonglnR to a 
bundle or fardel, xyai-xSoo in JIaillv. 

With allusion to Fasces. 
lEW Sala Barbary eS fascicular bundle of canes cf 
which a Roman lictor might have been proud. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a fascicle, 
ft. Bet. Also, Fasdetthr tissue, * a term which 


includes all the varieties of cellular tissue of plants 
which are collected into bundles or fascicles * 
{Syd. Soc. Lex,, 18S4). 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Fascicular, arranged in bundles 
or parcels. X884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. A* F'erns 
400 "Whether the accompanying fibrous strands belong to 
the ‘ fascicular tissue * or to the * ground tissue *, 

b. Geol. and Mist. 

xBoS~i7 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 238 Fascicular . . 
when the fibres diverge only on one side. x8i6 P. Cleave- 
land jI/Zn. ii. 54 The fibres may be., fascicular, like a bundle 
of rods confined at one extremity. 187^ Rutley SUid. 
Rocks /vi. 2yj Confused, fascicular, radiating aggregates. 
C. Anat. 

■ 184s I’oDD & Bowman Pkys. Anat. I. 70 Fascicular 
flattened bands, more or less expanded. 

Hence Posci'cularly adv., in a fascicular manner. 
. 17.. Kirwan (cited in Webster) ; X847 in Craig. 

Fasciculate (Ksi*ki7/lt't), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE-.] Arranged in a fascicle; fasciclc-like ; 
growing or occurring in a bunch, bundle, or tuft, 
a. Bot. b. ZooL _ c* Path. 

a. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvii. 412 The roots are 
. . fa-sciculale. 1861 H. Macmillan Footnotes Jr. Nature 
46 Its branches are fasciculate and disposed around the 
stem in spirals. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. i. vii. 8o_ Leaves 
tufted in this way are said to be fasciculate {as in Pine]. 

b. X846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848)83 W*hen the branches are 
laterally in contact, as in the Columnarloe . . fasciculate 
forms result. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 117 
A fasciculate rather than an arborescent arrangement. 

C. 1847-9 ToddCf^/. Anat. IV. 119/2 The ‘fasciculate’ 
variety of cancer. 

Hence PascPcxilately adv. 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Fasdculaielydttherous, roots com- 
posed of parcels of tubers. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 308 
Corallum with unequal Jamellm, fasciculately interrupted. 

t Pasci'culate, «'■ Obs—o [f. L. fascicul-us 
•f -ATE 3.] trails. 'To tie up into a bundle or 
fascicle’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656-81). 

1708-32 in Coles. 

Fasciculated (^si-kir/l/r^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED h] In various scientific uses = Fasciculate. 
1777 Hunter in /'yit/. Trans. LXVII.finThe fasciculated 
surfaces in the heart. si^xx.Swedenhcm/'s Wisd. Angels 
V. § 366. 345 The Fibres . . successively collect themselves 
into Nerves, and when they are fasciculated or become 
Nerves [etc.], a X798 Pennant Zool. (1812) IV. x.vxtii. 185 
Asterias, or sea star, with twelvebroad rays, .roughened with 
fasciculated long papillae on the upper part. x83S“6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. 1 , 140/x The muscular system consists of reddish 
and whitish fasciculated fibres. 1853 Th. Ross Humboldt's 
Trav. III. xxvi. 1x5 We found some [veins] , . full of small 
fasciculated cr>’stals of rutile titanlte. x8^ S. Thomso.n 
IVild FI. I, (ed. 4) 29 The fasciculated or bundled [root). . 
we see in tliebird's-nest orchis. 

Fascicolatiou (fasi-*ki«Ui*Jan). [f. Fascicu- 
i.ATE V . : see -ATiON.] a. The stale of being 
fasciculate, b. That which is fasciculated. 
Fasciculato*^ combining form of Fascicu- 
L.VTE, occas, prefixed to other adjs, to indicate a 
fasciculate form or arrangement. 

1846 Dana (1848)404 Fasciculato-glomerate : tubes 

of the coralla cylindrical. x866 Treas. Bot., Fasciculato- 
ramose, when branche-s or roots arc drawn closely together 
so as to be almost parallel. 

Fascicle (fie*siki/7l), [a. F. fascicule, ad. L. 
fasciculus ; see Fasciculus.] 

+ 1. (See quot.) Ohs. 

x6ot Evelyn (1729) 152 Feiscicule, a reasonable 

full (jripe, a Handful. 

2. *= Fascicle 2 , Fasciculus 2. 

1880 G. Allen in Academy 34 Jan.58/2 Mr. Spencer will 
obtain more readers for separate fascicules . . than be is 
likely to find for his thicker volumes. iBEo Nature XXI. 
453 Three large octavo volumes in double column, which 
will appear by fascicules of 300 to 400 pages. 

3. = Fasciculus 1 c. 

* 74 S Parsons Muscular Motion j. 22 M.iny Filaments, or 
tendinous Fibres, which are parallel to one anotlier in everj» 
little Bundle or Fascicule. 

Fascicalite (fasi’kixnait). Min. [f. Fascicule 
+ -ITE.] Tufted fibrous hornblende. 

1823 Hitchcock \nAmer. 7r«/. AV. VI, 226 So.. striking 
an instance do these exhibit of the fascicular structure of 
minerals that 1 . .have denominated them Fasciculite. 1884 
Dana Min. 240 7'hc fasciculitc of Hitchcock is merely this 
tufted hornblende. 

I! Fasciculus (fasi-ki/nt?s). PI. fasciculi. 
[L. fasciculus, dim. of/iwaV; see Fasces.] 

1. =Fasciclei; chiefly in scientific use. 

x8j6 Kibijv fc Sr. Entomol. 11843) h 344 These palc-bluc 
fasciculi Mr, Blackwell found to proceed from two additional 
spinners. ^ 18*3 Scokesdv yrnt. 77 Every spine consisted 
of a fasciculus of needles. 1836-7 Sir w, Hamilton 
Metaph. xxxiv. (1B59) 11. 2B6 Our cognitions comprehend 
dificrent fasciculi of notions. 1865 Daily Tel. 28 Oct. 4/6 
To sec Lord Palmerston,. fumble with a fasciculus of papers. 
1874 tr. LommePs Light 20 A small conical fasciculus [of 
rays of light} traverses the niterture. 

•b. Bot. « Fascicle i K 

1857 Hlnfrey Bot. f 135 Tlic raM:iailus is a cymose col* 
lection of nearly fte^M!e flowers. 18S9 WACSTArri: Moyne's 
Med. Voc., /•>ix<'/V///N/,ahandful,asofflott'ers, leaves, roots, 

c. Anat. ‘A bundle of fibres, chiefly applied to 
nerve structures* (WagstafFe). 

X7X3CMtsrLocs-riMrt/.lntrot!.(i726>3NcTvcs arc Fasciculi 
of cylindrical fibres, tjgj M.itKtu.ic.Morb. Anat. uSo-jfcx 
fasciculi of the muscular fibres. iB8x Mivart Co/ 125 
Each fasciculus being furnished by a membranous envelope. 


2. -Fascicle 2. 

. 1844 Liscard Ang/o‘Sax. ^ Ck. (185S) I. vii. 'cSr He 
collected entire psalms , . in eight separate fasciculi. xB-i 
Ell-scombe Ch. Bells Dtrzum vii. i6x An elegant folio 
cuius descriptive of the bell and shrine. x88o .-Ithen^ian 
29 May 699 We have received the first fasciculus of a new 
monthly periodical in Hebrew, 

+ Fascina'de. Obs. rare. [f. Fascine - f-Ara: 
cf. stockade, palisade-l (?) A defensive work com- 
posed of fascines. 

1736 Lediabd Marlborough III. 171 A Bridge of Hurdles 
and Planks, .by which their Fasclnadcs were join’d. 
tFascinage. Obs. rare-\ [a.V.fascinage, 
{.fascine-, see Fascine jA.] =prec. 

X71S Lend. Gas. No. 5347/1 A great p.art of the Fascinage 
had been torn away by the Rhine. 

Fascinate (Ibe'sint’h). [f. L. fasdndt- ppl. 
stem of fascindre to enchant, f. fascinum fpcll, 
witchcralt. Cf. . fascines'^ 

"i*l. irans. To affect by witchcraft or magic; to 
bewitch, enchant, lay under a spell. Obs. 

1598 B, JoNSON^T/. Man in Hum.yi. ix, I was fascinated, 
by Jupiter: fascinated: but I w'ill be tin witch'd, and 
reveng'd, by law. 1621-51 Burton Anat. Mel. i. iL ni. Ii. 
96 Why do witches and old women, fascinate and bewitch 
children? 165;^ Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 108 Such as., 
promise to fascinate and cure stinking breaths. 

2. t a. To cast a spell over (a peison, animal, 
etc.) by a look ; said csp. of serpents, b. In later 
use disconnected from the notion of witchcraft: To 
deprive of the power of escape or resistance, as 
serpents are said to do through the terror produced 
by their look or merely by their perceived presence. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.\. 17 Man is a.. Basilisk 
. .fascinating with an envious eye tne prosperity of his 
neighbour. 1845 Todd & Bowman'/V^’Ho/. Anat. I. xiL 
300 The serpent fascinates its prey, apparently by the power 
of his eyes, 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 582 James., 
remained at Whitehall, fascinated .. by the greatness and 
nearness of the danger, and unequal to the exertion of 
either struegling or flying. 2857 H. Reed Lect. En^. 
Poets II. XU. 124 l*he pet dove of the castle fascinated in 
the fore.st by a serpent. 

3. fig. f a. To enslave (the faculties], the judge- 
ment of (a person) {phs,'). b. To attract and 
retain the attention of (a person) by an irresistible 
influence, c. Now usually, To attract and ‘hold 
spellbound* by delightful qualities ; to charm, 
enchant. 

a. x6si Reliq. IFotton, Disp. Buehhm. d* Essex 54 A cer- 
tain innate wisdom and vertue . .with which he. .fascinated 
all the faculties of his incomparable master. 1^89 Bentham 
Princ. Legist, xvlii. § 4^ note, Aristotle, fascinated by the 
prejudice of the times, divides mankind into . . freemen and 
..slaves. 

b- 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks.^ (Bohn) I. 
378 He delighted to fascinate Josephine . , in a dim-lighted 
apartment by the terrors of a fiction. 1862 Burton Bh. 
H unter[\Z(>i) : x 1 The eye of the Ancient Mariner fascinated 
the wedding ^est. 

C. 18x5 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 30 Illum’d by a wit that 
would fascinate sages. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. I. v, The 
gay Ellinor was fascinated into admiration. X874M0RLEY 
Compromise (1886) 23 They so fascinated the imagination., 
that [etc.]. 

nbsol. 1875 Lett. Soc, Aims, Eloqueuce''ll^^ 

(Bohn) III. X89 This power [eloquence] fascinates and 
astonishes. 

Fascinated (fie-sinrUed), ///, a. [f. prcc.+ 
-ED I.] In senses of the vb. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fascinated, bewitched.^ 1768 
Sterne SeitU yourn. (1775) E 5^ {Paris) Tilting at jt like 
fascinated knights. xBio Southey Kchama v. xii, Her 
fascinated eyes. x8x7 — Life (1850) IV. 233 Ate they ren- 
dered absolutely helpless by fear, like a fascinated bird? 

Fascinating (fic’sinrkii)),///. a. [f. as prcc. 
-f-iNC-.] 'J'hat fascinates, in senses of the vb. 
Now chiefly, Irresistibly attractive, charming. 

X648 W. MouNTACun Dcuout Ess. i. xix. § s- 353 
temptations and fascinating vanities. X794 Sullivan Vte'.o 
Nat. I. 9 Bewitching and fascinating flowers. 1869 J- 
Martineau Ess. II. m M, Courin's fascinating lectures 
on the history of philosophy. 

Hence ra'scinatinffly adv. 

183s TaiPs Mag, IT. 538 Our enamel smilingly 
fascinatingly displayed. 1870 Temple Bar Mug.^CgW. 
29X Heroines, .lovely, .and fascinatingly attired. 

Fascination (fic 3 ini‘''j 3 n). [ad. L. fasdna- 
iidn-em, n. of action f. fascindre to Fa.scinate.] 

1. The casting of a spel 1 ; sorcery, enchantment ; an 
instance of this, asjxdl, incantation. Ohs.cxz.lUtt- 

1605 Bacon Adv. Lcnm. 11. xi. § 3. 46 Fascination is the 
power and act of Imagination intensiue \'T)on oilier liodies. 
16x5 Crooke Body cf iMan 60 We deny tnat fascination or 
bewitching is done onely by sight, x6*6 DossK Eeroi. 
cxx.xix. V. 488 When Elijah used.tbat holy Fascination 
upon Elisha to spre.nd his mantle over him. 1681 Cianvh-I* 
.Sadducismus 1. x ITic odd Phanoincna of Witchcraft and 
F.nscination. 1702 C Mathi r Macn. Chr. i. iv. (iSulW 
They began to suspect that the Indian soicercrs had laid 
thc^ pl.acc under some fascination. 1855 Smkdllv Occult 
Sciences zen A beliefin Fascination, .appears lo have been 
very genemUy prevalent in most ages and countries. 

'fib. The state of I>c 2 nfj under n .spell. Ohs. 

x6sx J. Agrippa's Occ. Philos, xoi Fascln.aiion 

is a binding, which comes from the spirit of the Witch, 
through the eyes of him that is bewitched, entering to 
heart. 1767 Fawkes Theocritus vi. note, 'J'hc antient* 
imagined that spitting in their bosoms three times. .would 
prcs'cnt fascination. 
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2 . The action and the faculty of fascinating their 
prey attributed to serpents, etc. 

1796 Morse Avter, Geog. I. 219 They [Rattle Snakes] 
are supposed to have the power of fascination in an eminent 
degree. 1848 Lytton Harold i. i, The fascination of the 
serpent on the bird held her mute and frozen. 
h. The state of being so fascinated. 

1831 Brewster Ha/. iii. (1833) 43 Mrs. A. described 

herself as at the time sensible of a feeling like what we 
conceive of fascination. 

3. Fascinating quality ; irresistibly attractive 
influence; an instance or mode of this. 

1697 Evelyn Nzumsm. ix. 3or Unaccountable Fascina- 
tion, or other material Quality of Mastering Spirits. 1784 
CowPER Tasivi. 101 Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hoodwinked, a x8o6 K. White ^Fy 
own Charac. 42 in Rem. (1816) I. 29, 1 . .can’t withstand you 
know whose fascination.^ 1816 J. Scott Vis, Paris 5) 
209 A Frenchwoman, .will ever be felt, .to be a creature of 
fascination. 1843 Prescott Mexicoi^Zio) 1 . 185 The career 
thus thrown o^n had all the fascinations of a desperate 
hazard. 1847 Emerson Rcpr. Men Wks. tBohn) 1 . 283 Like 
a master . . drawing all men by fascination into tributaries. 
1860 Hawthorne Transform. I. xix. 203 That perilous 
fascination which haunts the brow of precipices. 

Pascinative (f£e'sin(r'tiv), a. [f. Fascinate 2/. 
+ -IVE.] Disposed or tending to foscinale. 

1855 Bailey Mystic 96 Vipers. .That fascinative seek the 
tender breasts Of wilful maids, and sin^ their souls to 
sleep. 1874 M. Collins Transmigr. 1 . vii. iiq, I acknow- 
ledged Lady Diana’s marvellous fascinative force. 

Fascinator (fce*sin^itoi). [a. L. fascinator^ 
agent-n. f. fascindre to Fascinate. Cf, F. fas- 
cwateur.'] One who fascinates, a. A magician, 
b.. A charming or attractive person. 

a. X7S0 tr. Lcotiardus* Mirr. tFiones 5a Nor does this 
happen merely from the sight, but from — the soul of the 
fascinator. i8(Sa Lytton Sir. Story 11 , 147 The dread 
Fascinator from whom it had been taken. 

b. 1838 Dickens Nic/t. Nick, xvii, “nie demdest little 
fascinator in all the world. 1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest 
fVom. i, Sacha was considered an irresistible fascinator, 

. Fascinatress (fe-sincUres). [f. prec. + -ESS. 
Cf. F./asciitalnce.'] A fascinating woman. 

1878 H. Tames Daisy Miller ‘She’s an enchantress .. 

a charmer , I said, *a fascinatress*. 

Fascine (txsrn), sb. Also S fachine, 9 facine. 
[a. T. fascine, ad. X_ fasclna, i.fascis a bundle.] 

1 . Mil. A long cylindrical faggot of brush or 
other small wood, firmly bound together at short 
intervals, used in filling up ditches, the construction 
of batteries, etc. Usually in pi. 

a j 688 Sia T. Morgan Relat. Progr. Prance (1609) 14 The 
major-general . . ordered the two battalions . . each man to 
take up a long fascine upon their musquets and pikes. 1692 
Load. Gas, No. sZotIz Orders are given to provide a great 
number of Fascines, m order to storm the Castle of Ebern- 
burg. 1776 C. Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev. (1853) I. 
358 They are employed in making fascines, .for constructing 
three redoubts. xSox V/elliscton In Gurw. Desp, I. 361 
They ought to be provided with facines to fill a part of the 
ditch. ^ x88o Kinglake Crimea VI. ix. 241 Of round-shot, 
of gabions and fascines. . 

b. iransf. In various non-military uses, esp. in 
Civil Engineering. 

37x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 412 He.. made a Sort of 
floating Island of Fascines, Earth, and other Material.^ 
1723 Pres. State Russia 1 . 351 A large Dike or Peer made 
of Machines and Earth. 1852 Bur.nell Rudim. Hydraulic 
Enginecringw. 94 The lower part of the majority of wooden 
jetties is.. covered either by a mass of concrete, of loose 
stones, or of fascines. xB66 Lee tr. Keller's Lake Dwell. 
Swilz. 70 The upper beds of fascines., lock into one another 
at the ends and form one continuous mass. 

2. iransf. and fig. 

1844 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 321 This fascine of cita- 
tions .. is in truth nothing to the purpose, 1S70 H. Mac- 
millan Bible Teach, iv. 70 The pine is a natural fascine or 
fortification against the ravages of the elements. 

3 . attrib, a. Suitable for fascines, as fascine^ 
stick, b. Consisting or made of fascines, as 
fascine-battery, -bridge, -plafonn ; fascine-dweH- 
ing, a lacustrine habitation supported on fas- 
cines; hence fascinc-dtodlcr', fascine-horse (sec 
quot.). 

3748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxili. fi8o4' 213 A body of 
sailors who made themselves masters of., the *fascine 
batteries. 1857 S. Osborn Quedah xii. 350 When clearing 
away the jungle to construct the fascine battery. 1796 
Stedman Surinam 1 . iv. 82 To throw a *fascine bridge over 
the marsh. 3882 R. Munro Anc.Scot. Lake-dwellings 32 
The civilisation of the ^fascine-dwellers. 3866 Lcc^ tr. 
Keller's Lake Dwell. Switz. 69 The *fascine dwellings 
seem only to have been adopted in lakes of small depth and 
extent. _ 1859 F.^ A. Griffiths Anil, Man. (ed. 9) 254 
A *f ascitic horse formed with two pickets, .driven about 
3 foot obliquely into the ground, so as to cross each other 
.at right angles 2 feet above the .surface of the earth ; and 
they are fastened together at their point of meeting with 
cord. x866 Lek ir. Keller's Lake Dwell. Switz. 72 TJjis 
genUeman .. noticed .. parts of a *fascine platform. 3870 
Daily News 18 Oct., The country . . affording wiiliies for 
binding and ^fascine sticks to any extent. 

Hence Fasci'ne v. trans. to fill up with fas- 
cines. 

3870 Daily News 29 Nov., The pioneers had . . fascined 
the track. 

Fascinery (fesrnsri). [f. Fascine sb. + -ekv.] 

(See quot.) 

i8s6 Brees Terms Archie, etc.. a description 

of Cradling or hurdle-work, employed to retain carlh. 


+ Fa'Seinous, «. Obs. rare. [f. L. fascin-ntn 
witchcraft + -OUS.] ■ ‘ Caused or acting by witch- 
craft or enchantment’ (J.). 

x666 G. Harvey PIoH*. AngJ. xix. (1672) 38, I .shall not 
here undertake the task of discussing the possibility of fas- 
cinous Diseases. 

+ Fase. Obs. [ad. L. (Vnlg.) phase, a. Heb. 
HDD pesah passover.] The passover. 

1388 Wyclif Ex. xii. 21 Take a beeste by soure meynees 
and offre 50 fase [3382 paske]. Ibid. 43 ThLs Is the religioun 
of fase [1382 phask ), 

Fase, obs. form of foes, pi. of Foe. 
t Fa'Sel, sb. Obs. -o. In 5 fasylle. [f. next.] A 
ravelling, a shred. 

• Promp. Parv. 350/2 Fasylle ofa clothe (or other lyke, 

P.\hncmus. 

+ Fa*sel, V. Ohs. rare. Also 6 fasyll, 7 fazle. 
[Cf. Gcr. faseien. Da. vezclen, cogn. with OE. fas 
Fas.] intr. To ravel. Also, to fasel out. 

cn^o.Promp, Parv. 350/2 Facelyn as clolhys {faselyn 
P.), viUo. 3530 Palscr. 546/t My sleeve is fasylled. 3643 
T, Goodwin^ Child of Light 58 Which hath fazled and 
entangled this controversy. 

+ Pasels, sb. pi. Obs. Forms: 6 faselles, 
facilles, 7 , phaselles, facelea, fasells, fesels, 7- 
fasels. [ad. L. faseoH, pi. of faseoliis in same 
sense. Cf. OF. faseles^ a. Chick pease : see 
Chick-pea. b. ICidncy-beans : see Be.vn 3. 

3558-68 Wabdc tr. Alexis' Seer. 71a, A kind of lllle 
graine called in Latlne faseoli, in EngHshe facilles and 
cyche peason. 3562 Turner Herbal 11. 86 a, Phasiolus may 
be called in EngHshe faseltcs tintlll we can fynd a better 
name for it. 3601 Holland Pliny I. 496 The Pulse named 
Dolychos, which is Fasels or Kidney beanes. 1616 Surfl. 
& hi ARKH. Country Panne 147 Fasels or long Pease. 3628 
]May Virgil's Georg. 1. 247 Disdain not Fesels, or poor Vcch 
to sow. 3693 Urquhart Rabelais in. vHL 68 Pease, Beans, 
Fasels [etc.]. 

Faslt (faj), -sAl Sc. and north, dial. [f. Fash 
t/.t] Trouble, vexation ; bother, inconvenience ; 
also, something that gives trouble. To take (the) 
fash : to take (the) trouble, to be at the pains. 

3794 Burns Addr. to Toothache Iv, Of a’ . . The tricks o' 
knaves, or fash o* fools. Thou bear’st the gree. 3808 Eliz. 
Hamilton Cottagers of Gienburnieied.z) 350 We have never 
ta’en the fash to put it by. 1816 Scott Old Mort. iv, 

' Clergy and captains can glc an unco deal o' fash In lhae 
limes,* 1832-53 IVhistlc-biukic l,Sc.Song!i)ZtT. iii. sii Wee) 
kennin’ it [cash] only wad breed me mair fash. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Fash, trouble, inconvenience. 
3863 Ramsay Remin. Ser. ir. 175 When there’s ony fash or 
trouble, 'Fhe deevU a thing yoiOll do at a’. 3868 G. Mac- 
donald R, Falcotier II. 252, *Z dtdna think ye wad hae 
ta’en sae inuckle fash.* 

Fash (ftej), sb.^ dial. [?var. of Fas, O’E.fasi] 
A fringe ; anything resembling a fringe. 

It is doubtful whether the first quot. belongs here : the 
word might be a. OF.faissel — U fascia band. 

3558 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) XXVL 328 fashe of 
silke and sewed withe gold. 1847-78 in Halliwcll. 3877 
Holderncss Gloss., Fash, the long hair of a horse’s legs. 
h. dial. The tops of carrots, turnips or mangolds. 
C37SO J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane, Dialect Gloss., 
Fash, the tops of turnips, etc. 3847 in Halliwell. 

c, A rough edge or ridge left on nails, cast 
bullets, etc. ! 

1831 J, Holland Manuf, Mctall. 215 The perfection of 
cut nails, consists principally in the shank being, .free from 
fash, ibid. 335 The teeth lof the saw] are severally filed to 
a sharp point, and the wi^ edgc.s, or fash .. completely 
removed, 1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., Fash, the mark 
left by the moulds upon cast bullets. 388S Shefdcld Glass., 
Fash, a burr or roughness on anything. 

Hence Fast a., hairy. 

1877 Holderncss Gloss., * His legs is varry fash.’ 

Pasll (fej), v.t Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 6-7 fasch(e, fash© (?6 fach). [a. OFr. 
fascher {fx.fdchcr)l\ 

1 , trans. lb afflict, annoy, trouble, vex. Also, to 
give trouble to, bother, weary. Also refl. and To 
fash ends beard, head, thumb : to take trouble. 

3533 Bcllcnde.v Livy v. (1822) 393 The Veanis irar sa 
fasenit be continual! ambiciqunand desire ofhonouris. 3^® 

J. Heywood spider ^ F. Ivii. 128 Behold . . How tliordin- 
ancelieth flies fer and ner to fach.. how eueriepeece .. Hath 
a spider gonner ivith redy fired macb. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. cxlv. {1862)1. 342 Fash Christ (If I may speak so) and 
importune Him, 1723 Wodraw Corr. (1843) III. 45 Be not 
fashed if you miss a letter. 1725 RrXMS.w Gent. Sheph. in. ii, 
Howe'er I get them, never fash your beard. 3823 Galt 
Entail III. ii. 21 Ne’er fash your head wi* your father’s 
dodrums. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, ‘ Never fash 
yoursel’ wi* me. .but look to yoursel’,* x86i Ramsay Rctnin. 
Ser. II. 125 What gars your horse's tail wag that way? it’s 
fa.shed wi a wakeness. 3871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold ii» 
He . . never fashed his thumb about his debt. 3874 Helps 
Soc. Press, iy. (1875) 60 People fash themselves about, .dim 
ahd distant dangers. 3876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., * Deeant fash 
your beard anent it.* 

2 . intr.iox rcfl. To weary, be annoyed ; to bother 
or trouble oneself ; to take trouble. Const, of. 

2585 Ja.mesI. Ess. Poesie\h'syoi)T^ Then woundred I .. 
how they did them selfis so farr begyle, To fashe of tyme. 
3597 Montgomerie Cherrie fy Sloe ifyj Of our fellowschip 
50U fasche. Ibid. 1433 For feir folk maun not fash. 1721 
J. Kelly Ct7//t'c/. .y<-tf/./’r<7r>4rr^r39o You soon fash ofagood 
office, a x8xo Taknahili. Poems (1846) 70 Wha. .wad fash 
to scribble, Expecting scorn for a* his trouble? 3821 Galt 
A nti. Parish Dalmailing 229 'Phe dinner was a little longer 
of being on the table than usual, at which he began to 


fash. 2886 Stevenson Kidnapped xviii. 178 ' They dldnae 
slop to fash with me ! ' 

lienee Fashed, ppl, a. Troubled, worried. 

3597 Montgomerie therrie ^ Slaezgt The mair I wrestlit 
with the wynd, The faschter still myself I fynd. 

Fash (frej), dial. [f. Fash sbit-] To cut 
off the tops (of turnips, etc.). 

3882 Lane. Gloss., Fash, to. pare, to cut off. 3884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Fashing turnips is generally done by piecework, 
Fasheu. Se, Also feshen, foshen. [pa. pple. 
of Fetch z;.] 

• 3768 Ross Hclenore iii. 123 Just as their ain, she’s fashen 
up, an’ ta’en For Dick’s ae dather, now by ilka ane. 

Fashery (frejeri). Sc. and north. Also 6 
fascherie, -ery,(faschrie,fashrie), 7~9fasherie, 
[ad. OF .fascherie i^x.fdcherie'), f. fascher {fdc/ier) 
to Fash.] Annoyance, trouble, vexation, worry; 
also something that causes worry, rare in pi. 

3553 Q. Kennedy Compend. Tracthe, We geve nocht occa. 
sioun of fascherie to the Redare. 16,. (1845)33 

JW muse began to tire, Through daily faschery of my owne 
aflaires- a 3^5 Montgomerie Sonn. v. 3 With frostis of fashrie 
frozen is that heet. 3622 Molle Camerar.Lw. Libr. in. vi. 
367 Fence the mind from the fasheries and troubles that 
molest it, 3725 WodrmvCorr. (1843) III, 173 Nobody gives 
you so much fashery. 3820 Scott Monasi. iv, You kirk- 
fqlk make sic a fasherle. 3876 Whitby Gloss., Fashery, all 
kinds of ‘botheration*. 3882 Stevenson .S* Eks, 369 
Not without some cross and fashery of mind and body. 

Fashion (fie'jsn),^^ Forms : 4 facioun, •un(e, 

4- 5 fasoun(4-zoun),4~6 Sc. fassoun, (-s)sowne), 

5- 6 facion(e, -cyon, -oun, (-ssion, -oun, 
“S)syon(e, 5 fasceon, -schyoun, (5 facon, -son, 
-S8on(e, fastyon, fachion, -scyon, -shin, 
-sshon, -s)shyon, -szshion, fayssyon), 6- 
fashion. [a. OF. fa^on, fazon, ONF. facJion 
(mod.Fr. fa^oii) = Fx. faisso. It. fazione (the Sp. 
faccion is of learned ox\gfa)i—\...faction-efn, n. of 
action f. facere to make : see Faction’ sbi] 

fl. The action or process of making. Hence, 
the ‘making’ or workmanship as an element in 
the value of plate or jewellery. Obs. 

3463 Mann. fyHouseh. Exp. 154 Ffor the fasyon of the 
.same schene, v, marc. 3575-^ Act 38 Eliz. c, 15 This they 
lGoldsmythe.s] take not above the rale of xij d. for the ounce 
of Golde (besides the fashion). 3590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv, 
i.29 The. .chargefull fashion .. doth amount to three odde 
Duckets more. 3594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. n. 393 
Of the fhshion of a childe in the wombe, and how the 
members are framed. 3664 Pepvs DiaryiiSjg) III. 62 They 
judge the fashion to be worth above sf. per oz. more. 2761-2 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) HI. App. iii. 630, 34 or 15 thousand 
pounds weight lof silver plate], which, besides the fashion, 
would be [etc.]. 

2 . Make, build, shape. Hence, in wider sense, 
visible characteristics, appearance. Said both of 
material and of immaterial things, arch. + Out of 
fashion : out of shape. 

Some of the earlier instance.^ may belong to 2 c. 
a 3300 Cursor J\l. 22322 (Cott.) Fair in faciun for to sej. 
cs^zo Sir Benes 2S55 Me wolde l?enke be his fasoun, pat 
hit were Beues of Hamtoun. 01^0 Will. Palerne 402 
A dere damisele. .of alle fasoun pe faire.st, 24. . Tnndnle's 
Vis. 2062 A crowne Off cold that was of semyly faschyown. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 150/2 Fassyone, or factyone, forme of 
mdi^yuge, forma, formefaciura, fcrmefactio. cxSix sst 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Atb.) Introd. 35/r There be dyuers 
people of fason in our lande.. there be people that haue 
the body of a man and the bede lyke a dogge. 35*6 
Tindale Luke xii. 56 Ye can skyll of the fassionof the erth, 
and of the skye. 3552 RobinsoN tr. More's Utop. i. (Arb.) 

31 Vnder the line equinoctiall. .all thynges bee. -out of fas- 
syon, and comelinesse. 3562 Turner Herbal n. 85 a, 
Phalaris. .hath a sede. . whyte in fasshon. .1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxx. (1887) in If the infirmitie in fi^hlon be 
casitall .. e.vercise .. will make that streight, which was 
croked. x6ix Bible Luke ix. 29 The fashion of his coun- 
tenance was altered. 1615 Crooks Body of Man 20 He 
inquireth into the nature and fashion of euery Bone, a 3661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 262 This county, in fa.shion, is 
like a bended bow. 1784 C^owper 7'ask i. 21 A mas.sy slab, 
in fashion square or round. 1793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies 
Wks. 1842 1 . 591 The fashion of some con.sthution which 
suited with their fancies. 3865 Swinburne Poems fy Ball., 
Before Parting ai, I know. .The fashion of fair temples 
fremulous With tender blood. 3877 L. Morris Hades 
II. 221 , 1 knew not The fashion of his nature. 

+ b. Spoken of as an attribute, that may be im- 
parted and possessed ; form as opposed to matter. 

1576 LAMBARDc/^rnrw/j. KentiiZ^S) p. v, The craftesman 
that bringeth it to fashion. 2577 B. Goocn Heresbachs 
Husb, IV. (1586) 385 b, The.. common sort (of bees] when 
they begin to have fashion, are called Nimphes. 2594 1 • B. 

La Primaud. Pr. Acad. ir. 394 T'he_ seede . . receiueth 
not fashion presently vpon the conception, but ren^^jneth 
fora time without any figure. 16x4 Bp. Hall Re^ll. J real. 

897 When wee have matter, wee can give fashion : thou 
gavest a being to the matter, without forme. 

+ C. Face, features. Obs. ^ , y ^ 

■ (A very common use in OF. J perh. associated v/ithfaee^ 
CX300 Cursor M. 213x9 (Colt.) M.itheu o man he hAs 
facium, Luce has of ox. C1430 Ptlg^- 
xxxvtii. (1869) 155 She shadwde hire visage and hire facioun 
vnder hire hood. ^ 

3 . A particular make, shape, style, or p.vtlem. 
Somewhat arch. . ^ , 

c 1325 Song Mere! 41 in E. E. P. (1S62) 119. ]ff\jgrie 

Mon..Offeture hche myn owne fasoun. f 
Arth.2S%\ Galeis grete of fele fasowne. i 5 »* 

(Camdenf 116 A quarte wyne pott of s;ivtr 

Fleming Panopl. Epist. 299 1 wo standing cupi^^ot silver, 
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differinff from the fashion of this time. i6xi Bible 
Pre/. 9 The very Romane Seruice was of two fashions, the 
New fashion, and the Old. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. 6e 
Besides, our fashions of Utensils differ mightilyfrom theirs. 
17x4 J. FortescuE'Aland Pref, Foriesctte's Ads, d* Fiv:. 
Menu 32 The Author.. puts in his Franco-Germanick, of the 
Latin fashion. 1848 hlACAULAY Hist. Eng. I. 464 A limited 
monarchy after the modem fashion. 1849 James Woodnieut 
iv, Spreading out at the edges in the fashion of a basin. 

b. esp. will reference to attire: a particular 
* cut’ or st 5 'le. Cf. 8 c, 9 . 

1529 Suppiic. to King (E.E.T.S.) 52 Somtymecappe, som- 
tyme hoode ; nowe the Frenshe fasshyon, nowe the Spanyshe 
fasshyon. 1605 Siiaks. Lear in. vi. 84, I do not like the 
fashion of your garments. <11674 Clarendon Siin\ 
Leviatk. 8r To wear his Clothes of that fashion which 

he likes best. 1838 Lytton A/iee 6 Her dress. .of no very 
modem fashion. 

+ c. A device, material or immaterial. Oh. 

1560 Whitehorne A7de IParrv (1573) bija, Against this 
fashion they haue used to make a fashion like unto a palre 
of sheres. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie S/ae 1363 Se first 
quhat fashion may be fund To pacific his pains. 

4. Kind, sort. J'fow ra/r. Also f In fashion to : 
of a kind to. 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. 73 b, Suche fasshon of figure Is not 
in a Mirt-berr3'. 1591 Shaks. Tivo Gent. v. iv.^ 61 Thou 
friend of an ill fashion. 1596 — Merck. V. i, ii. 23 This 
reason is not in fashion to choose me a husband. 1608 — 
Per. IV. ii. 84 Gentlemen of all fashions. x6ii Cotcr., 
Panicr. .a fashion of Trunke made of Wicker. X874M0RLEY 
Compromise {rZZS'S 87 Consider the difference between these, 
two fashions of compromise. 

5. Manner, mode, way, esp. in After j 

d* ouy ihisy such a, my, his, Q\.c.fashion. rare in pi. 

13. . E, E. Allit. P. A. xioo, & coronde wern alle of he 
same fasoun. X37S Barbour Bruce xvii. 300 Pal^eonis Be 
stentit on syndry' fassowaiys, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xiv. 351 To hevy a bourdon for to lede of this 
facyon. 1539 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. ip [Thej'] 
passed through the Cytie in good ordre after A warlike 
facion. 1567-83 Sempill Balt. 98 Ay selling caill, The best 
fassoun I may. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. iii. iii He hath im- 
portun’d me with lone, In honourable fashion. 1633 
Bp, Hall /frtnf Texts 358 We doe, in all fashions of sorrow 
bemoane ourselves. 1654 tr. Scuderys Curia Pol. 7, I 
have governed my Subjects in such a fashion that [etc.j. 
17x5 De Foe Pam. instruct, i. v. (1841) I. 109 After quite 
another fashion,^ 1822 Lamb EUa Scr. i. Distant Cop-., 
Subjects serious in themselves, but treated after my fashion, 
non*seriously. x86o Tyndall Glac. x, >*iii. 58 In zigzag 
fashion..! continued to ascend. 

b. Ill depreciatoiy sense, After, in, a or some 
fasJiion\ somehow or another, in a sort, tolerably, 
not too well. 

16x4 Bp.^Hall Recoil. Treat, 459 Whom yet Rome har- 
bors, and, in a fashion, graces. x86o G. Macdonald Ann. 
Q, Neighb. i. (1878) % Work .. which I can do after some 
iMhion. 1869 Trollope He Ktiesu xvL 1x878) 89 Provid- 
ence. .has mace me a lady after a fashion. 
d*c. A method of domjr anything. Obs, 

JSS6 Aurelio^' /sab. (1608) K viij, And this is the fachone 
be the whlclie al the reames and dominions . . I presently 
do posseade, have beane gotten. 1577 13 . Googe Heresbaens 
Hush. 1. (1586) 42 b, To wynnowe it after the olde Ihshion 
with the winde. 1614 Br. )\k\.\. Recoil. Treat. 404 To say 
nothing of the fashion of their Cures. 1674 Playford Skill 
Mus. I. xi. 39 A good fashion of singing. 1743 Lend. ^ 
Country Brcsv.\\. (ed. 2) 134 He would 1 believe alter his 
Mind and Fashion. 

6 . Mode ofaction, bearing, behaviour, demeanour, 

‘ air*. Now rare. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntyy (Ro.xb.) 29 Be what .similat 
facyoun Mcche peple to his favour he drew. «X53S More 
De Quai, Kcr.'iss. Wks. 76/1 With .som good grace and 
pleasant fashion. x6ox ? INIarston Pasquil 4- Kai/t. 1. 237 
He. .take.s a whiffe with gmcefull fashion. 17x9 D’Urfcy 
Rills (1872) IV. 304 She keeps her cruel Fashion. 1851 
Thackeray Eng'.Hu?!:. ii. (1858) 81 With such a grace, with 
.such a fashion. 

t). pi. Actions, gestures, * ways’. Now rj/r. 
1569 ^.'Roc.v.^siGl. Godly Lone xZ2 With spiteful wordcs 
and wanton fashions, 1580 North Plutarch (1676) c8 He 
. .gave himself in fashions to be somewhat like a Tyrant. 
1605 B.scon Adv. Learn, 11. ix. 37 Whose eyes do dwell on 
the faces and fashions. 1852 hlns. Stowf. Uncle Tom's C. 
xxxvi, He shall beg my pardon, and promise better fashions, 
i*?. Outward action or ceremony; a mere form, 
pretence, Obs. exc. in Sc, phrase, To make fashion ; 
to make a show, pretend, 

X571 Golding Calinn on Ps. xl. 7 Worshipping God 
slyghlly for fashyons,ake. 3596 Shaks. Metxh. P. iv. i. iS 
Thou but le.adest this fashion of thy malllce To the last 
hourc of act. 1637 Rutherford Lett. No. 110 (1862) I. 
206 The racmoiy' of his love maketh me think Christ’s 
glooms are but for the fashion. 1653 Urquhaut Rah, dais 
II. xxii, Panurge made the fashion of driving them [i. e. 
dogbl away. x8i6 ^cott Ariiiq. xvi, He. .only just pits a 
bit on tlie plate to make fashion. 

8 . A prc^*aiUng custom, a current usage ; esp. orxc 
characteristic of a particular place or period of time. 

0x489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon -Kwi, 544 A knlghic . . 
jirc.scntcd. .a f.iyr knyff, .after the facyon of iheJoinle. 1583 
Stuimrs An.xt. Ahts. How unsccmelic. . n fashion 

that is, let the wise judge. ^ 1599 Shaks. Much Ado i. i. 98 
U’hc fashion of the world is to auoid cost, 1614 Bp. Hall 
Reeolt, Treat. S70 Ingenuously, as his fashion is. 1764 
OoLDMi. 7 V.»r. 279 'i he mind still turns where .shifting 
fadiion draws. x8t4 Scorr Ld. of Isles in. xxiv, Let cve^* 
jn.an i'ollow the fashion of his clan I iSzx J. Q. Ad.sms in 
C. D.avics Metr. Syst, m. (1871) 125 The old fa'^hionof 140 
gallons. .to the butt, .was then re-itored. <1x839 I’rsed 
t'oetus 1 . af»6 New foUics come, new faults, new 

fi'hlons, 1876 hlo2i.r.v I'niv. Serw. 1. 7 .\s a fashion of 
thought the idea. .lia>,.isasscd away. 


fb. In//, often — 'Manners and customs* Cof 
nations), ‘ ways ’ (of men) ; chiefly in phrases. To 
know, team, sec Qhe') fashions. Ohs. 

*555 Waterman {iitW) T’he fardle of facion.s. 1599 
^IiNSHEU Dint. .Sp. <5- Eng. {1623) 36, I will dye and live 
w’lth thee Peter, for thou knowest fashions. 1658-9 Burton's 
Diary 1x828) IV. 164 Any that come among you to see 
fashions. <117x6 South Serm. (1737) VL v. ao6 To see the 
country’, and to learn fashions (as the word goes), z’jzx 
Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 11. v. 287 The king had sent him 
[Bamaby Fitz-Patric] thither to remain in his [the French 
king’s] court to learn fashions. 

c. Spec. ^Yith regard to apparel or personal 
adornment. 

1547 Boorde luirod. Know/, xiv. (1870) X59, I wyll not 
chaunge my olde fathers fashyon. 1576 Pettie Pal. Picas., 
New fashions in cutting ofbeardes. 1596 Shaks. Tam.Shr. 
HI. ii. 72 'Tis some od humor pricks him to this fashion, Vet 
oftentimes he goes but meane apparel’d. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 225 Fashions crosse the Seas as oft as the Packet 
Boat. X713 Steele Guardian No. 10 f 4 An opportunity’ 
to introduce fashions amongst our young gentlemen. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm viii. 105 To dress themselves 
in ^riss Black's fashions.^ 1859 Jephson AV;V/<i«^' xv. 241 
A tall stout man, dressed in country'fashion. 1865 Wright 
Hist, Caricature vi. (1875) 103 During the feudal ages, the 
fashions in France and England were always identical. 

9. Conventional usage in dress, mode of life, etc., 
C5p. as observed in the upper circles of society ; 
conformity to this usage. Often personified, or 
quasi-personified. 

(The first quot. may belong to 2 or 6.) 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iii. i. 161 The glasse of Fashion, and 
the mould of Forme. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 205, 1 am. . 
become a courtly 'i’obacconist ; more for fashion then for 
liking^. 17x1 Shaftesb, Charac. {xTyj) HI. 288 The man of 
quality’, .must, for fashion-sake, afjpear in love. 1739C1BBER 
Apol. (1756) I. 71 Taste and fashion with us have always 
had wings. 1781 Cowper Expostulation 38 As Int’rest 
biass ’d knaves, or fashion fools. 1793 Beddoes Catarrh 169 
To break the spell of Fashion would be an atchievement. 
1806 Med. yrul. XV. 91 Fashion, that destroying angel. 
1829 Lvtton Devereux ii. vii, Some belter object to u’or- 
ship than the capricicuse of fashion. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
I Aug. 10/2 Fashion and bon ion are by’ no rneans the same 
thing. ^ 1892 Daily Ne^vs 23 Apr. 3/5 Fashion is the all- 
absorbing subject. 

b. Fashionable people ; the fashionable world. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (18241 161 Days. .^Vhen heart 
met heart in fashion’s hall. 1873 Browning Red Cott, 
H/.^cap 225 Paris fashion’s blame. 

10. The fashion \ a. The mode of dress, etiquette, 
furniture, style of speech, etc., adopted in society 
for the time being. 7'o lead, set the fashion ; to 
be an example in dress, etc., for others to follow. 
To be in the fashion : to adopt the accepted style. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 34 A scarlet Robe with a hoode 
(as the fashion then was). x6ox 7 MARSTON/Vu^Hi/d- Kaih. 
I. 276 Her loue U . . as vneonstant as the fashion. X604 
Jas. I Counierbl, (Arb.) X05 It is come to be the fashion. 
i6x2 Rowlands Knaue 0/ Harts x% Let vs haue standing 
Coilers, in the fashion. 17x0 Steele Taller No. 77 I* i 
Alexander the Great had a wry Neck, which made it 
the Fashion in his Court, to carry their Heads on one 
Side. 2762 Goldsm. Nash xo Several persons qualified 
to lead the fashion both by birth and fortune. 1794 Nelson 
in Nicolas Disp. (ed. 2) I. 474 It is the fashion to say it 
would have been difficult to make a breach. 1838 De 
Morgan Ess. Probab. Pref. 7 It was then very’ much the 
fashion., to publish results and conceal methods. 2840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge xvi, The fashion being of course set 
by the upper class. 

b. The person or thing that it is fashionable to 
admire or discuss. 

1790-X81X Combe Devil upon Tvo Sticks (1817) II. 217, 
I should not be tempted to marry him, if he were not the 
fashion. 1824 Medwin CoTivers. Bysvn (i832> I. 55, I w'as 
the fashion when she first came out. 1B37 Miss Mjtford in 
L’Estrange Life III. v, 78 Another book., is much the 
fashion. 

11. In, out of {the') fashion : in, out of, vogue or 
customar}’ use, esp. in polite society; according or 
contrary to the customary laile or standard. Also 
To bring, come, grow into, go out of fashion. 

x6oi Shaks. lul. C. v. v. 5 Slay’ing is the word, It is 
a deed in fashion. 1601 — Alts IVell i. 1. 170 Virginitie 
like an olde Counier, weares her cap out of fashion. 1603 
Florio Montaipie (t632» 505 Thd Hungarians did very 
availefully bring them [war-coaches] into fashion. 2608 
W. ScLATER Malachy (1650) 103 Sins, when they’ are grown 
into fashion, are swallowed up as no sins, 26x4 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 6^^ Shall nothing but our soulcs be out of 
the fashion ? 2630 A’. JohnsoEs Kingd, 4- Comnnv. « Let 
liim. take heed, ih.at theanparcll he weares, be in fashion in 
the place where he residetn. 2719 D’Crfey Pills fiSjai V. 
IS4 Would you be a man in Fashion T 2728 W. Cleland 
Let, Publisher Pope's Duncind 19 Out of power, or out of 
fashion. 1782 Priestley’ Corrupt. Chr. II. ix. 157 Solitary 
pilgrimages were. .much in fashion. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eug. 1, 179 The decorous gravity’ which had been thirty 
years before in fashion at Whiteh.all. 1850 Tail's king. 
XVII. 532 1 Little dogs that had come into fashion. x8^ 
Miss Braddon yust as I am vii, Aunt Dora’s gowns., 
were always in the fashion. 

12. woman) cf fashion •. + a. (In early 
use often more of high, great, good fashion.) 
Of bigh quality or breeding, of eminent social 
standing or repute. [Cf. sense 4 and OF. gens de 
{bontte) fa^n."] This gradually merges into the 
current sense b. That moves in uppcr-cl.iss society, 
and conforms to its rules with regard to dress, 
cxi>cnditurc, and habits. 


CX489 Caxton Blauchardy7t^\\\\\. 187 They .. defended 
theym \'ygoryously, as men of highe facion. 2597 Sir R. 
Cecil in Elhs Orig. Lett. 1.234 III. 43 A Gentleman of 
e.xcellent fashion. <tx6i8 R.\leigh APot.q It is strange 
that men of fashion and Gentlemen should so groslybely their 
owne knowledge, c z$qs,Househ.Ord. 354 Persons of good 
fashion., that have a desire to see us at dinner. 1702 W. J. 
Bmyn’s Voy. Levant x. 37 Greeksof Fashion, who are not 
for herding with the Populace.^ 1752 Hume Ess. 4* Treat, 

(1777) 1,204 Augustus %vas obliged. .to forcemen offashion 
into the married state. 1755 E. Moore in JVorld No. 151 
(1772)111.278 A woman cannot be a woman of fashion till 
she has lost her reputation. 1766 Goldssi. Vie. IV.xx^ In- 
timacy with people of the best fashion. 1800 Mrs. Heraxt 
Mouriray Earn. II. 76 A person of her fashion and figure. 
1824 Mcdutn Convers. Byron (1832) II. 50, I was in 
favour with Brummell (and that was alone enough to make 
a man of fashion?. 

13. atirib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. 

2829 Westm, Ret>. XI. 399 This practice of blushing for 
unmodish friends, .belongs to the fashion-manix 

b. Forming with preceding adj. a quasi-adj. 
or adjectival phrase. Obs, 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. -i. i. 4 What fashion Cloaths 
the Roman officers .. used. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 85 
The great Square.. has old Fashion Houseson the East and 
South Sides. 

c. Forming with a preceding sb, or* adj. an 
adverbial phrase. Cf. -avise. 

[2494 Fabyan Chron. vii, 313 He had deuy’sed newe 
engynes after towerre facion.]^ 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
IsL IV. xxxii, Made like an Ivie leaf, broad-angle-fashion. 
1670 Narborough yrnl. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy, 1. (1711)66 
Flint stones, neatly made broad Arrow-fashion. 1710 Lend, 
Gnz. No. 4748/4 A Silver Hungary Water Bottle Flask 
fhshion gilt. 1721 Bailey, Cafon Fashion [in Arche^'J, the 
same as Bob-tail. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xviu. 295 
Take the leg of a. .small beef., and cut it ham-fashiox 
2809-12 Mar. Edgeworth Absentee ix, Lay’ing the outer- 
most part of y’our feather this fashion next to y’our hook. 
1867 Freeman Notju. Conq. {^8^6) I. App. 624 The tardy 
bridal was done Christian fashion. x886 R. C. Leslie 6'm- 
painters Log ei6 Picked up the puppy’,' holding it baby 
fashion in his arms. 

d. objective, as fashion-following fashion- 
fancying adj. 5 instrumental, as fashionfettered, 
''led adjs. 

2621 S. Ward Happin. Praci. (1627) 43 Sabbath-breaking, 
and fashion-following. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobles' 25 These 
fashion-fansying wits Are empty thinbrain'd shelly 2784 
Cowper Tiroc. 779 Whom do I advise? the fashion-led. 
2887 Pall Mall G. s6 Sept, xx/2 Fashion-fettered fops. 

14. Special comb. : fashion-fly, fg. one Avho 
sports in the beams of fashion ; fashion paper, 
a journal of fashionable life; fashion-picture, 
a representation of fashionable costumes ; fashion 
piece, A^auf. (see quots.) ; fashion plate, *a 
pictorial design showing the prevailing style or 
new style of dress * (^Y.) ; fashion-timber, » 
fashion-piece. Also Fashion-siongek. 

2868 Ld. Houghton Select, fr. IVks. 63 M.any n careless 
*fashion-fly. 1885 E. D. Gerard IVaters Hercules xxx, 
She snatched up the ^fashion-paper. 1884 A’rt'. 
14 June 780/1 The subject .. is* a ^meVe ^fashion-picture.' 
1627 Cart. Smith Seamtui's Gram. ii. 2 From it [the Stem- 
po.st] doth rise the two '"fashion peeces, like a paire of great 
homes. 270^ J. Harris Lex. Techn., Fashion-Heces arc 
those two Timbers which describe the breadth of the Ship 
at the Stern. 2830 Marrvat King's Oion -xlix, My', .fashion 
pieces were framed out. c 2850 Rudim. Navtg, i wealc) 117 
Fashion-pieces, the timbers . . fashioning the ajter-part of 
the ship in the plane of projection, by terminating the 
breadth and forming the shape of the stern. 2864 Webster, 
^Fashion plate. 

Fashion (fic’Jsn), v. Forms : 5 facioun, 6 
facion, -yon, fation, fasshion, 7 fashon, 6 - 
fashion. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. F.fa^nner.'] 

1. irans. To give fashion or shape to; to form, 
mould, shape (cither a material or immaterial 
object). Also, To fashion out. 

2423 Lydg. Pilgr. Scnole iv, xxx. (1483) 78 That this 
slatua be faciound duely and fourmed as it sholdc. 

50 Tentes. .so meruayllously facyoned. 255* 
Wilson Lo^ike (1580) 45 Leather when it is made or 
fashioned for the foote, is called a Shoe. 260S D. T. E.ss. 
Pol. 4* Mor. 66 b, To polish and fashion out his then rough- 
hewen fortune. 2612 Bible yob xxxi. 15 Did not one 
fwhion vs in the wombe ? 26^ Locke Hum. Underpin. 

ii. § 2 Everj’ one .. who shall go about to fashion in ni< 
Undersiandmganysimple idex 2697DRYnKN Virgil, Lift 
(1721) I. 41 A course Stone is presently fashion’d. 27x3 G-"' 

Fan 1. 112 Poemsixqao' 1. 35 Here the loud hammer fasnions 
female toys. 28x2 H. J. Smith Rej. Addr. 

83 Our stage is so prettily fashion’d for viewing. 1838 
L\tton Alice 28 Young people fashion and form each 
other. 2863 Lvei.l Antiq. Man 28 Fragments of rude 
pottery’, fashioned by the h.and. 2878 Masque Poets 76 
The wish I might have fashioned died In dreams. 

*t* b. Said of the constituent parts of anything. 
26^ CuLrcpPER fc Cole Barthel. Anat. i. xx. 51 A Carity 
fashioned by the Os sacrum, the Hip and Share-bones. 

*1*0. To mnke good-looking; to beautify. Ohs. 

*557 N. T. (Genev.) Epist. **’j, He was disfigucred to 
fashion vs, he dyed for our life, 

2. a. To form, frame, make. rare. 

<■1540 Hist. Lucres Aijb, Her browes bente, facionrd 
with fewe hcarcs, 2608 I>. T. Ess. Pol. 4- Mer, 44 b, 
Favonnus..had rc.av5n..to fashion them this rcp!)’.^ 1840 
CakLyle Heroes (iSsS) 304 Many have to perish, fawiioning 
a path through the impassable. 1863 Loncf, IVayside Inn 
Prcl. 275 'Fhc instrument, .was fashioned of m.aple and cf 
pine. i83o E. Kirke CarAehl 13 Bringing hi» Law xnd 
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Jackplane again into play, he fashioned companies., out 
of maple blocks. 

fb. To contrive, manage. Ol>s. 

CX540 T. 79 in Thynne Aniviadv, App. i. 79 Then 

could he fation in the best wyce manyadeyniedyche. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. ni. ii. 194 They haue conioyned . . To 
fashion this false sport. _ 15^ — i Hctt^ IV^ j. iii, 297 You, 
and Dowglas . • As I will fashion it, shall happily meete. 
1604 — Oi/i, IV. ii. 242 His going thence, which I will 
fashion to fall out betweene twelue and one. 

3 . To give a specified shape to ; to model 
according io^ after, or like (something) ; to form 
*1* into (the shape of something) ; to shape into 
or to (something). Also rejl. and 'j* inti\ for reji. 

1526 Tindale Rom. viii. 29 Fasshioned unto the .shape of 
his sonne. rttsSs Abf. Sandys Serin. (1841) 421 We are 
exhorted to fashion ourselves according to that similitude 
and likeness which is in him. 15^ Shaks. Much Ado iir. 
iii. 142 Fashioning them [the Hotblouds] like Pharaoes 
souldiours.^ 1634 Sir T. Herberp Trav. xsr Coines . . 
fa-shioned like point-aglets. 1673-3 Grew Anat. Plants 11, 
II. § 31 The Mould ; about which, the other more passive 
Principles gathering themselves, they all consort and fashion 
to it. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 467 This they fashioned 
to a conical figure. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1779) II. 149 Some of them are fashioned into the 
figure of shells. ^ x8og Pinkney Trav. Prance 242 Chairs 
fashioned according to the designs. x866 Rogers Agric. ^ 
Prices I. XX. 508 A smith to fashion his steel into picks or 
awls. 1872 Bacehot/^/i^'j/cx^ (1376)216 Communities 
which are fashioned after the structure of the elder world. . 

b. With complement or complementary obj. 

X591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iii. iii. 65 When Talbot hath 

. .fashion’d thee that Instrument of IH. x6qs — Lear i. ii. 
200 All with me’s meete, that I can fashion fit. 

^ 4 . To change the fashion of ; to modify, trans- 
form. With compl. like, or const, to. Ohs. 

1528 TiNDAtE Obed. Chr. Matt 97 b. When a man fealeth 
».mm selfe. .altered and fascioned lyke vnto Christe. 1547 
Homilies 1. Falling from God i. (1859^ 84 Be fashioned to 
him in all goodness requisite to the children of God. 1576 
Fle.minc Pano/l. Epist. 382 Fashion yourselfe to sober- 
nesse. a 1592 H. Smith (1866) 312 Fashion thy.'jelf 

to Paul. 1601 Shaks. yul, C. 11. i. 220- Send him but 
hither, and lie fashion him. j6xi Bible Phil. Iii. ex Who 
shall change our vile bodie, that it may bee fashioned like 
vnto his glorious body. 1753 Foote Eug. in Paris Epil. 
Wks. 1799 I, 3X His roughness she’ll soften, his figure 
she’ll fashion. 

+ b. To counterfeit, pervert. Obs. 

Shaks. Much Ado i. iii. 31 It better fits my hloud to 
be disdain’d of all, then to fashion a carriage co rob lone 
from any. 1599 — Hetu V, i. ii. 14 God forbid. .That you 
should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading. 

5 . To give (a person or thing) a lashion or form 
suitable to or to do (something) ; to accommodate, 
adapt to. Also rcjl, and inir, for reji. Now rare. 

1526 Tindale X Cor. ix. 22 In all thynge I fasshioned my 
silfe to all men. X59X Shaks. Two Gent, in. i. X35 How 
shall I fashion me to weare a cloake? X599 — Much Ada 
V. iv. 88 A halting sonnet . . Fashioned to Beatrice. 1608 
D. T. Ess, Pol. 4 * Mor. 88 b, There are some that fashion 
themselves to nothing more, then how to become speculative 
into another. x6iz Brerewood Lang.fy Rcllg. vi, 50 It 
was spoken corruptly, according as the peoples tongues 
would fashion to it. 26x3 Shaks. Hciu VIII, iv. ii. 50 This 
Cardinall . . fashion’d to much Honor From his Cradle. 
1623 Massinger J)k. Milan ii. i, Lies . . fashion'd to so 
damnable apurpose. 1630 R. yohnson's JCingd. 4- Commxv. 
529 We fashion our selves to extoll the ages past. X770 
Goldsm. Des. Vill. 146 Doctrines fashioned to the varying 
hour. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. i. 3 These priests 
fashioned that which they did not understand to their 
respective wants and wishes. 

^b. To present the form of; to represent. Ohs, 
1590-6 Spenser (////<?), The Faerie Queene, Disposed into 
twelve books fashioning XII Morall vertues. 

c. intr. To bring oneself, ‘ have the face’ (to 
do something), dial. (Cf. quot. 1591 in 5.) 

1847 E. Bronte IVuthcring Heights (1858) ii Aw wonder 
how yah can faishion to stand theear i’ idleness. Ibid. 29 
She did fly up, asking how he could fashion to bring that 
gipsy brat into the house. 1883 Almondbury 4* Hnddersf. 
Glasg, ‘Why don’t you go and ask him for it?* ‘I cannot 
fashion 

6. jVai//. (See quot.) Ois. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Civb, The knees . . 
fashion the transoms to the ship's side. [Ibid, supra \ The 
knees which connect the beams to the sides.] 

Pashion, var. of Farcin^ Obs., farcy. 
PasMonability (fse^JanabMiti). [f. next : see 
-hility, -iTY,] = Fashionableness. 

1839 G. Darley lutrod. Beaum. 4- FI. Wks. I. 30 
Fashionability is a kind of elevated vulgarity. x88i Black 
Beautiful Wretch I. 28 There was far too much fiimsiness 
and fashionability about their social circle. 

PasMonable (fie-JanabT), a. and sb. [f. 
Fashion v. and sb. + -able.] 

A. adj. 

■fl. Capable of being fashioned, shaped, or 
moulded. Const, to, ttnio. Of a damaged article : 
Capable of being brought into shape. Obs. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 238 Hee that.. can endure the 
hewing, and groweth more and more fashionable vnto good 
things. x6ri Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (1632} 835 Nine 
yeares olde, a most fashionable and waxen age for all im- 
pression. 16x4 Jackson Creed ni. viii. Wks. II. 256 Peter’s 
-.power by them [keys] .. to exclude all that were not 
fashionable to this rock and corner stone. 1623 Rowland- 
son 27 Could the iron be pliable and fashion- 

able to the minde of the smith. 1656 in Picton Hpool 
Munic. Rcc. (1883) I, 152 Some cups are broken and not 
fashionable. 


't'b. Conformable /<7. Obs. 

x6S7 R. Carpenter Astrology 15 It is most fashionable to 
Reason, That Job, by Musick. .understands [etc.], 
f 2 . Pertaining to outward form or ceremony ; 
merely formal. Obs. (Cf. Fashion sb. 7.) 

1614 Bp. Hale Recoil. 612 A fashionable observa- 

tion of the outwarde Letter. 1633 — Hard Texts no His 
fashionable disciples .. went away from him. /r 1656 

— Soliloquies 73 Not that we should.. fall suddenly into a 
fashionable devotion. 1616 S. Ward Coale from Altar 
(1627) 4 7 No maruell if his seruice be formall and fashionable. 
Ibid, 82 To confess the truth of the fashionable Christian. 

f 3 . Of a good fashion or appearance ; good- 
looking, stylish. 'HS!sJQ,fashionable-likc. Obs. 

1630 R, yohnson's Kingd. 4* Comvno. 135 We have 
fashionable attendance. 1663 Gerbibr Counsel D iij a. 
Some of them Bear-like-whelps (by licking and smoothing) 
have gotten some fashionable like shape. .1719 De Foe 
Crusoe r. 244 A Ciip. .made of a Hare-skm, very convenient 
and fashionable enough. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 5865/4 
A light dapple grey Nag. .fashionable and full aged. 

4 . a. Of persons : Observant of or following the 
fashion ; dressing or behaving in conformity with 
the standard of elegance current in upper-class 
society. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. iii. ni. 165 A fashionable Hoste 
. . slightly shakes his parting Guest by tli* hand. 1609 
W. M- Man itt Moone (1849) 4^ A finical! fellow he is, and 
very fashionable. 1738 CMsiSnexx. Common Sense 11 Feb. 
No. t6 Taste is now the fashionable Word of the fashionable 
World. x8i6 Remarks Eng. Rlann.f^ Nor do I believe 
a less fashion.able man would have paid anyattention. 1845 
Florist's Jrnl. 139 A numerous and fashionable company. 
1892 Speaker 30 July 141/1 Reviewers are apt to be . . 
slavishly fashionable in adjectives. 

ahsol. 1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. World {x’qxyi) i The 
polite and the fashionable. 

b. Of things, esp. dress : Conformable to fashion ; 
in accordance with prevailing usage ; of the kind 
in vogue among persons of the upper class. Of 
immaterial things : Approved by custom, generally 
accepted, current (now in depreciatory sense). 

1608 W. ScLATER Malachy (1650) 103 It . . was grown so 
fashionable, that it seemed to be no sin. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War lit. vi. (1840) 125 His - . attire more fashionable. 1650 

— Pisgah II. viii. 177 Such chariots were . . fashionable in 
their fights. 1665 Glanvill See/. Set. Add. to R. Soc. 62 
The eminence of your condition will.. make philosophy 
fashionable. x668 kokeby Let. 6 Oct. in Mem. (Surtees) 17 
A rideing cloake of y-* best worsted camletc of a fashionable 
sorte. 1700 Dryden Fables, Pygmalion 45 Fashionable 
robes her person deck. 1781 Gibbon Decl, 4- F, III. 229 
The fashionable opinions of the court. 1823 Lamb Elia 
(x86o) 157 A newer and more fashionable mansion. 1825 
j, Neal Bro. yonathan II. 329 A fashionable dress, x8^8 
hlACAULAY Hist, Eng. I. 515 Artificial ringlets clustering m 
fashionable profusion round his shoulders. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt 119 His illusions. .were not of a fashionable sort. 

5 , a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
persons of fashion, d. Treating of the world of 
fashion, c. Frequented or patronized by people 
of fashion. 

^ a. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 504 T 4 These rascals, .carried 
it with a fashionable haughty air, 1790 Han, JfoRE Rcli^. 
Fash, World (1791) 221 That mode of life emphatically 
distinguished by the appellation of fashionable. 1884 J. 
Hall /I Chr. Home 75 A hollow and conventional * fashion- 
able life 

b. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 169 Nor arc Sacred 
Books wanting to the Sect [of the Dandies]; these they 
call Fashionable Novels. zSdz Pebodv Eng. yonrnal. xi. 
78 The Morning Post, .made a name for itself by its fresh 
and sparkling paragraphs of Court and fashionable gossip. 

C. 1815 tr. Due fie Levis' s Engl. \^th Cent. i. 170 Raiie- 
lagh pleases them much: it is even caW^d fashionable 
[or/g. il recoit mcme I’epitliete de fashionable]. 1838 EsfER- 
soN Nat., ‘Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 , 214 In fashionable or 
political .saloons. 1839 Hood Up the Rhine 43 The Waal 
branch of the fashionable river. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
-wiii, Burgess & Co., — fashionable tailors (but very dear). 
1877 Johnston Diet. Ceog. 1234/1 Scarborough, .is now the 
most fashionable watering-place on the N.E. coast. x88i 
Lady Herbcrt EdUk i And drew upat a door in a fashion- 
able quarter. 

B. sb. A fashionable person. Chiefly in pi. 

a x8oo T, Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) 1 . 178 All the fashion- 
ables in town. x8oo H. Wells Consiantia Neville I. 240 
That he was merely a fashionable, she could not believe. 
1800 Sporting Mag. XV, 265 Our fair fashionables. 1834 
hlEDUTN Angler in Wales II, 150 Fashionables of all 
countries. 1848 Thackeray xlix, A very pleasing 

and witty fashionable. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton Girl of 
Period IL it She will probably end her days as a frantic 
Fashionable. 

jPasllXOUallledoill (fie'/anab'ldam). rare. [f. 
prec. + -DOii.] The fashionable world. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1661)338 A grand entertain- 
ment. .given in Fashionabledom. 

Fa'shionableness. ff. as prec. + -ness.] 

i*l. Superficiality, formality. Cf. Fashionable 2. 

1608-XZ Bt. Hall .^/ r/.iir.iii.43 All which that Babylonish 
religion shifieth off with a carelesse fashionablenesse. 1612-5 

— Contempl. N. T. Bloody Issue Wks, (1634) II. 139 Out- 
ward fashionablenesse comes into uo account with God ; 
that is onely done which the soule doth. 

2 . 'fa. Elegance, attractiveness (obs.). b. The 
quality or stale of being in vogue or in conformity 
with fashion^ 

1640 Fuller yoseph's Coat Hi. (1867) 128 (To give the 
world . . her due) she bath for the rime a kind of a pleasing 
fa-^hionableness. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. 187 A Fashion- 
ableness which within a short while will perhaps be Ridicu- 
lous. 1699 Lockc Educ. § 37 This outside fashionableness of 


the Taylor or Tire-woman’s making. 1776 Adam Smith 
J k. N. I. xi. (1869) I. 165 The fashionableness and .scarcity 
of the wine, x84x Hor. Smith Moueyed Ma/i 1 . iv. 95 The 
ultra-fashionableness of a professed elegante. 
Fasluonably (fre’Janabli), adv. [f, as prec. 
-h -Lt -.] In a lashionable manner. 

^ 1 . With respect to the fashion or external form ; 
outwardly, superficially, in’ appearance. (Cf. 
Fashionable 2.) Obs. 

1614 Bp, Hall Recoil. Treat. 85 Howfewe are there, that 
doe otherwise than fashionably professe him [Christ]. 1615 
Stephens Satj'r. Ess. (ed. 2) 336 A -Pettifogging Atturny 
. . may take bribes from both parties, and please both 
fashionably. 1628 Bp. Hall Contcmpi. IV. xii. 74 Neither 
doth Saul goe fashionably to worke, but does this service 
heartily. 1656 Artif. Hatulsoin. 25 Those many arts .. of 
dressing and adorning, which . . ingenuity . . had found out, 
and fashionably used. 

2 . Conformably to the prevailing fashion or usage, 
esp. that current in upper-class society. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., Serving Man (Arb.) 83 A Seruing 
man . .is cast behind his master as fashionably as his sword 
and cloake are. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 11. n. it. (1737) N- 
X48 However fashionably we may apply the Notion of good 
Living. <zx7i6 SovTH,Serm. (1737) II. vi. 215 He might so 
fashionably and genteelly, .have been duelled or fluxed into 
another world. VI. iii. 94 A rotten, fashionably-diseased 

body. 1781 (jowpER Hope 92 A mind, not yet so blank, or 
fashionably blind. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1849) 125 
They were dressed fashionably, but simply, 
f Fa'shional, a. Obs. Also fashionall. [f. 
Fashion = Fashionable 2 and 3. 

1617 Donne Serm. cxlvii. VI. 15 False and Fashional 
Christians. x6x8 Ibid, cxxxiii. V. 389 The fashional man 
that will do as he sees great men do. a 1631 ^ — Lett. (1633) 
360, I think it now most seasonable and fashionall for mee 
10 breake. 1629 Gaule Holy Madn, 98 The fine Flourishes 
of his Fashionall Rhetoricke. 


t Fa’shionary, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Fashion 
sb. + -ARY.] Formal ; = Fashionable 2. 

a 1640 W. Fenner Sacrifice^ of Faithfull (1648) 176 Your 
formall repentance, .your fashionary prayers. 

t I*a*sluoiiate, ppL a. Obs. [f. Fashion v. 
+ -ate ^.] a. Fashioned or formed after an image 
or model, b. Well formed, perfect, 

1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil Madrigal xxii, That figure 
fashlonate Which in the jetty mirror lurks, 1593 Lodge 
Will. Longbeard PAdt. to Rdr., Men arc in thraldome to 
their fashlonate manners. 1609 Dekker GvWs Home-bk. 
(1812)94 Your mediterranean isle [middle aisle of St. Paul’s] 
is then the only gallery wherein the pictures of all your true 
fashlonate and complemental gulls are. .hung up. 
t Pa*sliio&ative 9 Ohs. Also 6 fascion- 
Btive. [f. Fashion jA and 2 ^. +-AT1VE.] a. ?_Prone 
to fantastic behaviour, affected, b. Tending to 
fashion or form ; formative of. 

1584 Lodge Alarum i8b, It is idlenesse that maketh 
amorous ; h is idlenesse that maketh fascionative. ^ a 2693 
Urquhart Rabelais ni. xUi. 348 A Third Act, fashionative 
of another hJember. 

Pasbioned (fie’Jsnd), ppl. «.i [f. Fashion v. 
+ -edI.] Wrought into fashion or shape; formed 
with art or skill. Rarely of persons. 

1535 Coverdale Isa. xHl. x6 Let them conuerte . . that . . 
saye to fashioned ymages : ye are oure godes. 1691 Locke 
Loxuer. Interest VlVs.. 1727 II. 83 Fashion’d Plate sells for 
more than its Weight of the same Silver. 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson yml, 9 July in Life (1862) IL viii. 305, 1 had ex- 
pected to .see a gentleman, but I never saw one less fashioned. 
1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 86 A character is a com- 
pletely fashioned will. 1881 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. 
XI I. 299/2 It was necessary to seam them [stockings] up the 
selvages of web shaped on the frame (fashioned work), 
b. preceded by adv. of manner. 

1496 [see Evil adv. 8c]. 17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 4691/4 
Florence O’Donoughue .. a . . clean Limb’d and well- 
fashioned Man. 17^ Dublin Merc. 16-19 Sept. 9/1 Black- 
Nose. .has given such proofofhis getting the finest fashioned 
foals. 1835 Lytton Riensi t. i, Less warlike or worse 
fashioned weapons. 


Fashioned (fre'pnd), ppl. a.^ Also Sc. faw- 
sont. [f. Fashion sb. + -ed 2 ] Having or pro- 
vided with a fashion (/. 0. an appearance, manner, 
or shape) of a peculiar kind. Only in para- 
synthetic combinations as honest-, long-, many-, 
svhat-a fashioned', also Old-eashionei). Fxten- 
Stott - fashioned (nonce - wd.) : possessed of the 
property of e.Ktension. 

X577 B. Googk Heresbach's Hush. r. (1586) 10 A newe and 
a strange fashioned Mill of your owne devise. 1581 SmNEY 
Apd. /Vr/r/V(Arb.) 58 Many, and many-fashioned Gods. 
X633 T, Stafford Pac. Hib. xiii. (1821) 631 Thus may your 
honour see what a fashioned warre, I doe conceiue to bee 
least in charge. 1668 Culfepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. r. 
vii. 14 The Perltonaum .. is like a Bladder, or a I^g- 
fashioned Egg. 1674 N. Bulk ^ 2 ^ 

figure being as much extension fashion’d as another. 17 7 
Burns Tiva Dogs 142 Decent, honest fawsont folk. 

Fasbioner (fe-Jansj). [f. Fashion z'. + hj 
One that fashions ; one that gives fashion or shape 

to ; a creator, maker. . 

X548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Far. i Ccr.x\. ss The man is 
princtpall doer and fashioner. 16x5 tr. -.g,,' 

E. Ifulies Pref. Bja, The Fashioner of this work. ^ * 7 j 3 
J. Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 

the. .fashioner of us all. 1809 1820 

(1810) 224 Fancy, fashioner of ills ^ 1 °^^ yS6A 

Sco^ Monast. xxxvlUA fashioner 9 ^ 

Sir F. Palcravc Norm.^- IN- 27 Anew era ot ivhicn 
he was.. the fashioner. 
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b. One who makes articles of dress ; a tailor 
costumier, modiste. Ohs. or aixh. 

[Cf. Y. 'fa^onnicr^ ‘ ouvrier qui tiavallle aux ouvrages 
fafonncs ’ (Littre>) 

1625 15. Toxsos Stapte cfN.\. i, Where is my Fashioner. . 
lanener, Perfumer, llarbcr? '1706 Phillips (ed. Kefsey), 
J'asithner, as the Queen’s Fashioner, or Taylor. 1771 
Smollett Huvtph. Cl, (1815) 254 Mr. Coshgrave, ^the 
fashioner in Shuffolk Street. *826 Scott Malap'. i. 52 
Those humble fashioners.. Tvcnt to work by measuring the 
person of their customer. 2858 Simmonds JJicf. Trade, 
J'oihioncr .. a tailor. 1859 R. F. Burton Afr. in 

yrftl. Gepg. Sac. XXIX. 323 Fashion and its fashioners. 

PasMouiug (fe'Janig), [f. asprec.+ 

-ING I.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fashion ; an instance 
of this. 

2580 Baret Alv. F 161 A fashioning of a thing, 
iitra. 2594 T. B. La Primaud, Pr. Acad. 11. 399 The con- 
ception and fashioning: of man. a x6oo Hooker Lccl. Pot. 
(1617) 673 Earnest exhortations . . for my better fashioning 
unto good correspondence and agreement, a 2628 Preston 
Nciv Covt. (1634)337 It is the inward fashioning of every 
man’s apprehension that makes him happy, a 1635 Naunto.v 
Ftagm. Keg:. (Arb.) 35. Art and Nature had. spent their 
excellencies in his fashioning.' x86t W.F. Collier Ilisi. 
Jlue. Lit. 141 The occasional dressing of leather and 
fashioning of gloves. Liitetrs Living A^ 67 

A mind that ruled the fingers’ fashionings. 

aitrib. 284^ Emerso.n J^fottadnoc Wks. (Bohn) I. 

435 Wax their fashioning skill betrays. 

b.’ spec. (See quot.) Also attrib.y as fashioning^ 
needle, -point. 

2874 Knight. Meek., Fashioning-necdle, one of the 
needles in a knitting-machine which lift loops from some of 
the bearded needles and transfer them to others, in order to 
widen or narrow the work. 2892 Labour Commission Gloss., 
Fashioning, the process of shaping the stocking-leg and 
foot, also the shirt-sleeve and pant-leg, and back. This is 
done by hand by means of small points with which some of 
the loops are removed to narrow the stocking or pant at 
the ankle.. In the steam-work these fashioning points are 
forced through the material by pressure. 

2 . Style in which a thing is fashioned. Also 
coucr. 

xZ-jQ F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 81 Stones of Norman 
fashioning. 2B85 S. O. Jewctt AJatxh Island xW, A fair 
young girl of . . flower-like fashioning. .2887 Hall Caine 
Deemster xl. a6i Beehives of a rude fashioning. 2^0 S. J. 
Duncan Social Departure 412 Rich fashionings in wood 
and precious metals. 

t o. The action or habit of following fashions 
(of dress). Ohs. rarc^^, 

2654 Whitlock Zooiomia 173 As much Pride might be 
in afi'ected Gravity, as in changeable fashioning. 

FasMoning (fc-Janig), //A a. [f. as prec. + 
•INO 2.] That fashions. 

167^ w. Fairfax Dulk <5- Selv. 211 A fashioning or 
plastick spring of lifesomness. 

FasMonist (fe-JonisO. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 

1 . A follower of the fashions ; one who conforms 
to the prevailing style of dress ; a fashion-monger. 

j6i6 Cmwixmi Ilameds Hymns Epil,, For ostentation 
humble truth still flies, And all confederate fashionists 
defies.^ 2750 E. Smitii Compleat House-xvife Pref., The 
Israelites grew F.Tshionists, and would have a King. 1850 
Lyell am/ V*isit U. S. II. 15 ‘There go two of our 
fashionists ’j pointing to two gaily-dressed ladies, in the 
latest Parisian costume. 

2 , One who prescribes or sets the fashions. 
rarc~‘^. 

28x5 hliLMAK Fazio (i82x> 27 Signior Dandalo, the court 
fashionisi. 

Fasbionize (fre'/onoiz', 7?. 7vr;r“^ [f. ns prec. 
•+--IZE.] Ivans. To make (a garment) fashion- 
able ; to alter (clothes) according to the fashion. 

1824 Blackxo. Mag. XV. 450 His taste compelled him to 
send this suit to his tailor ever)* month to be fashionlzed. 

FasMonless (fce*Janles), a. [f. Fashion sh, 
•f -LESS.] \Yithout fashion or shape. 

258* Mulcaster Positions vi. (1887) 43 Misshapen and 
f.T*«nionlc.s. 2589 Fi.emlsc I 'irg. Georg, ih. 48 Fasliionlcfoe, 
illfauoured, vnh.indsome lies the land With licaps of i>now. 
1833 Whitticu Proselytes Prose Wks. 288S 1. 3<w We 
gr.ipplc with the fashionlcss .air. 2B60 Ld. Litton Lucile 
11. vi, The fashionless cloud of far time. 

t Fa'sMonly, a. Ohs. i-are~\ [f. as prcc. + 
-LY 1.] ? Subject to the sway of fashion. 

2613 Purchas Pilgrimage vm. ix. (1614) 784 Thou., 
mlghicit sec as Monsier-llkc. fashions at home, and more 
fashionly monster of thy selfe. 

Fa’sluon-monger. [f. Fashion jA + Monger.] 
One who studies and follows the fashion or 
fashions. 

2599 Marstox Sco. Viltanie 166 Each quaint fashion- 
monger, whose sole repute Rests in Ins trim gay clolhex. 
2624 Hkywood Gunain, vi. 208 Wild fashion-mongers, and 
fantasiicke gallants. 2782 F1tropeanMag.\.’2^^ A knot 
of fashion-mongers assembled in the drawing room of a 
French dancer. 2826 Miss Miti okd J'illetgc Scr. it. (1663) 
425 A thrifty fashion-monger. 

IltTice t Pashlon-nioneinpr ///. a. 

>599 J^HAKs. Afuch Adow i. 94 Fashion-mongiiig boyes. 
Fasbions (fx’J^s^, a. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 0 fa(it)ehoouR,(7 facbius).6-7 fosch-ious, 
(S fachlous), 9 fftiihfo'oua, 7- fashioua. [ad. 
OV.faschcnx {y^'/dchctt.x), f. faschcr (ftcher) to 
Fash.] Causing or giving anxiety or trouble; 
tircLomc, vc.xatious. rarely of a jicrson. 


1536 Bellenden Cron. (2822'^ I. p. xU’, It were bot 
ane faschious and vane laboure. 2599 ^ paertA. Aw/iov 

(1603) 123 To free mens heads, .from the fashious thoughts 
on their afiaires. ’ a i66z R- Baili.ic Lett. ^ yrnls. (1775) 
I. 221 The svay of proceeding was fashions both to ours 
and the EngH.sh commissionei^ 1789 Burns Lei. io fas. 
Tennant 56 For, Ihith, they’ll aiblins fin' them fashions.' 
28x1 Scott Let. 25 Aug. in Lockhart, Wearing on as e,Tsi!y 
as this f.ashious world will permit. 2876 Whitby Gloss., 
A fashous kind of a body. 

Fasiane, obs. var. of Pheasant. 

Fasing, obs. form of Facing. 
f FasMdar. Sc, Ohs, A name applied to the 
Northern Gull. 

1703 M. Martin Descr. Westertt TsL 73 The Bird Faskidar 
[is] about the bigness of a Sea-mawof the middle size. 2766 
Pennant Zool. (.2770) IV. 25 The arctic gull is . . the Faskidar 
of Martin. 

Fason, -otin, -owne, obs. ff. Fashion. 
Fassaite (fec's^ioit). Min, Also fassait. 
[Named in 1796 by Dolomieu, and in jSiy by 
Werner, after Passa (in the T3T0I) where it was 
found : sec -ite.] f a. Foliated zeolite {ohs.). 
b. A variety of pyroxene, containing a little 
alumina in addition to the elements of sahlite. 

28x4 T. Allan Min. Nomtn. 46 Foliated zeolite . . 
Fassait. Ibid. 5 Fassaite of Werner is a variety of augite. 

Fasse : see Fas. 

t Fasse-pbierre. Herb, Obs, = Samphire. 

27x0 London & Wise Compt. Card. (1719) 316 He should 
likeivise plant in Borders of the same Walls, his Fasse- 
phlerre, or Samphire. 

Passee, obs. form of Farcy. 

Pasaet, obs. form of Facet, Faucet. 

Paasbin, -sahon, s)shyon, obs. ff. Fashion. 
f Fa^ssion. Ohs, In 5 facyon, fassyone. [ad. 
mQd.\.,./assi 3 n‘em (Papias), f. X..fath‘t to confess.] 
^1440 Promp. Parv. 150/2 Fassyone, or knowlechynge 
[facyon, F.'\,Jassio, confessio. 

Faasion, - oun, -(s')syon(e, Sc, fassoun, 
(-a)sowno, obs. ff. Fashion. 

Faasone, var. of Farcin Ohs., farcy. 

Fast (fust), shy Also 3-6 faste, Orm. foaste. 
[Early ME. faste, prob. a. ON. fasta {Jins, faste, 
^^.fastd),^(yi>. fasta, OHG, fasta (MHG. vaste), 
i. 0 'Fe,\A.fast^jan to Fast. The OE. synonym was 
fasten : see Fasten sh."] 

1 . An act or instance of fasting : a. ns a religious 
obsen’ance, or as an expression of grief. 

c 2200 Ormin 2x329 All wiVhutcnn mete & drinneh Heold 
Crist hi'is fasste pzere. a Cursor M, 6523 (C^tt.) But 
sum o Jiaim jus fast forsoke, And hai Jjis riche manna loke. 
£2400 Maundfa'. (1839) xii. 134 The seke men be not con- 
streyned to fiat-fast. 2546 Langley Pol. Ferg, De Invent. 
VI, iii. 1x6 a, He kepelh not the true fast whyche forbeareih 
flesh, or forgoeth ms supper. 2557 N. T. (Genev.) Acts 
xxvii. 9 Because also the tyme of the Fast was now passed, 
2633 Ford 'Tis Pity i. iii, I have .. even starv’d My veins 
M'iin daily fasts,^ 2700 S. L. tr. C, Ftyke's Fo^'. F. 2nd. 350 
We kept a Fast in our Ship, to beg <5od’s assistance. 2852 
Ht. hlARTiNEAU Hist. Peace (1877) III. iv. xiv. 133 The 
day appointed for a general fast. 2857 Buckle Civilis. L 
viii. 515 The reformed cIergj'^..Mpomted a public fast. 

At- ^ Cursor M. 29031 (Colt.') pe thrid es better \>an 
he twa wit gastli fast all giltes for-ga. 2545 Brinklow 
Cotnpl. 57 The Scripture teacheth what true fast is. .that is 
to say ; 'Fo lett them out of bondage which be in danger . . 
to deale thy bread to the hungry*, &c. (See Isa. Iviii. 6.] 
b. in general. To break {one's') fast’, see Break v, 
9 c. 

cj^o Promp. PafX\x$t/i Faslcofabslynencc,yr/N;<wx;r. 
1669 Drydes Tyran. Lox'c 11. i. She’s ..refus’d to cast One 
glance to feed me for so long a fast. 1671 M ilton P. K. ii. 
247 That fast To virtue 1 impute not. 2843 Hooo Kongo/ 
Shirt V, I hardly fear his terrible shape . , It seems so like 
my own. Because of the fasts I keep. 

f c. The action of fasting; abstinence from 
food. Also personified, Obs, rare. 

(/1 1300, 1S4S : see xy^.l 1603 Siiaks. flfeas./orM. 1. ii. 
X30 Surfet is the father of much fa>i. 2632 Milton Prnsc~ 
ixtso 46 Spare Fast, that oft with pods doth diet. 2705 
Montford Castle I, xj Ate w’ith a voracity obviously the 
result of pining fast. 

2 . A day or season appointed for fasting. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 6570 (Cott.) Qua held j»e fast mang oher 
inenV 2565 Calf/iill Ansxo. Treat. Crosse v, 125 b, '1‘hat 
whichc bred in the Church n miserable scliisme. .the Ea.ster 
fast. 161X Bicle Jonah ui. 5 The people of Nincueh .. 
proclaimed a fast. 173a I.aw Serious C, x. (cd. 2I 23 All the 
Feasts and Fasts of the Church. 2B47 S. Austin Kanke's 
Hist. Ref. 1 1 1. 75 In March 1552, the people of Zurich broke 
the fast and ate egps and meat. 1852 Hawthokm: Utithe- 
dale Rom. xvi. (18831 477 Except on.. the Fourth of July, 
the autumnal cattle-show, Thanksgiving, or the annual 
Fast. 

3 . atlnb, and Comb., - as fast-book, -sermon ; 
f fast-lost <T., lost through a fast; fast-mass, 
Shrovetide; •j- fast-spittlossy 7 rj//V/y-//////ir; fast- 
woek, Sc. the week preceding the celebration of 
the Sacrament, and including the fast-day. Also 
Fast-day, Fast-gong. 

2607 Shak<l Timon 11. ii- 280 Feast won, fast lost. 2637 
J-sun Sp. StardHiawK 24 June 20 'J’he Frajtr for season- 
able weather was purged out of this I.Y>t Fasi-bookc, xCSx 
CHnTnAMri/:jf4’r’2i''rt//r-r/r,(x6S9‘S2ThcslinpinporHomcts 
is cured by,, applying outwardly CowMlunp and F.-isi-spjiiJe, 
x63x W<K)i> ij/e tOxf. Hist. Soc) 11. 5x4 Mr. Bin:h.. 
preached the m<t sermon at St. Marie's. zZXAChamhers 
P.r.eyct. s. V. Shr<rveiiJe, These days were xometimes called 


..Fast-mass. 2891 J, M. Barrie Little (1892)111 

21 A garret in which the minister could sleep if he had 
guests, as during the Fast week. 

Fast (fast), J ^.2 Ah:;//, Also5fest, [ME.y>j/, 
a. ON. fest- 7 ’, f. fesia to fasten, f. fasi-r Fast a. 
In mod.Eng. assimilated to the adj.J A rope, etc, 
by which a ship or boat is fastened to a wharf. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 158/1 Fest or teyynge of a sch^ppe^ 
or hoove's-, scalamus, 1678 Littleton Lot, Diet., Fast.! 
rope to fasten a boat or ship, pt^s^nnestum. 2763 S. T. 
Janssen Smuggling laid open 222 The Captain., employed 
..His Majesty's Officer .. to cast off his Fasts, fastened on 
Shore. 2840 R. H. Dana Be/ Mast xxix. 104 'I'he tops.-uIs 
were at the mast-head, the fast just ready to be cast off. 1856 
Kane Arvi. Expl. I. iii. 35 ^ye succeeded in changing our 
fasts to another berg. 2863 in Robson Baids o/Tynezifi 
While their keel’s at the fest. 

+ 2. -Anchor-hold. Ohs. 

2638 T, Jackson Creed ix. xv. Wks. 1673 II. 9S4 'The catle 
[may be] very- strong, when the fest or Anchor-hold is 
slippery. Ibid, ix. xix. II, 998. 

Fast (fast), sh,^ [The adj. used absol. or cIUptl\ 
Something that is fast or fixed ; spec, (see qnots.), 
1836 Polwhelc Corn.-Eug. Foe. 76 Fast. The fast is the 
understratum supposed never to have been moved or broken 
up since the creation. 2853 Kane G‘r/««c//.EA-/, x. fi856) 
73 Forming an icy margin or beach known technically as 
the ‘land ice', or ‘the fast'. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss., Fast, the first hard bed of rock met with afiw 
sinking through running sand or quick ground. 

+ Fast, sh.^ Ohs. [ad. Vr. faste, ad. 'L.fasim^ 
Arrogance, pomponsness 
1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6027 He examines, .the Fast and 
Gravity of the Spanish language. 2762-72 H. Walpole 
Ferine's Anecd. Paint, i. Wks. 2798 HI. 27 Perhaps the 
generous sentiment implied in his motto . . contained more 
true glory than all the Fast couched under Louis’s [XIV] 
emblem of the sun. 

Fast (fast), a. Forms ; 1-2 ftJest, 2 fest, 3 
Orm, fasst, 4 south, dial, vest, 4-6 faste, 3- fast. 
[Com. Teut. : OE.^ j/ corresponds to OFris./f^/, 
O^, fast (Du. vast), OHG. festi (MHG. vesie, 
mod.HG. ON. fasir\ prob. repr. OTciit. 

*fastu- (the word having, like other adj. ;/ stems, 
passed into the 0 and / declensions), cogn. with 
GoX'h.fastaJi to keep, guard, obsciTC.] 

I. Firm. 

1 . Firmly fixed in its place ; not easily moved or 
shaken; settled, stable. Ohs. or arch. exc. as said 
predicatively of something fixed as in a socket 
{e.g. a nail, a post), where the sense approaches^. 

c &8 K. Alfred Bocth, xii, Se he wille fast nus Umbrian 
ne Recall he hit no seitan upon j’one hehstan cnol. fiooo 
Sax. Lcechd. III. 268 Ealle m®st hi [sleorran] synd faste 
on ham firmamentum. 02374 Chaucer Anel. Of rin*. 313 
Als fast As in a tempest is a roien masL c 1400 Lanjnxnct 
Cimrg, 321 It is necessarie h^t I’s patient liggealso stille 
as he mai wihouten remevyng til pt boon be fast. *535 
CovERDALr. I Chron, xvii. [.wi.] 30 He hath made thecoi^ 
pase of the world so fast, that it can not be moued. *57 ® 
Fleming Panopt. Epist. 179 If you lay not such a fast 
foundation. 2656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 291 Fain of the 
Colick is moveable ; of the stone, fast. 2674 N, Fairfax 
Bulk Selv. 74 A great heap of fast and loose bodies 
hudled up together. 2765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. v. 
(ed. 2)159 In lands . . where the fast stones have been care- 
fully digged out. 2820 Scoresbv Acc. Atrtie Reg. U. so4 
It was ready to drop out. Some, .expressed a wish 
harpoon were better fast. 2858 J. Martiseau Sind. Or. 
36 Structures hollowed in the fast mountain. 2872 Morlev 
Fottaire iv.{iZB6) 161 Something .. which sets a fastgtti/ 
between them and those who are . . irredeemably saturated 
with corruption. 

b. In immaterial sense ; csp. Of a person, his 
attributes, feelings, etc. : Not easily turned aside, 
constant, firm, steadfast. Now only in fnst foe 
(arch.),_^j/ friend ; in the latter the adj. is com- 
monly apprehended in sense 4. 

C900 Bxda's Hist. tv. iii, § 4 ponne code he to cirican 
& on sealmsonge fxstc moode awunadc. c 2200 Trin. Cell. 
Horn, 229 pe holi gosl. .alihtclicm of brihtere and of festcre 
hileuepehie hedden er. ^2340 Hampole 7’W/rr i. i He 
is man F is fast & stabile ageyns esc. 234o-'b'r«r. ito 
Vayre zuete uader make cure lierten ucste an stcdcucU. 
a 2400-50 A Icxnndcr We hat fourmed is fast. *4®5 
Caxton Paris K. 69 He had alle waye faste byleuc m 
our Lord. 2508 Fisher /FX-j. (1876) 272 A fast In^e and 
confydence that he had in prayer. 2513 More in Gmfeon 
C/mm. II. 778 Catesby . . founde him [Hastings] so fast .- 
that leic.]. 2607 Shaks. Cor. it. iii. 292 If he should 
still malignantly rem.iine Fast Foe to lli' I'lebiJ. x6st iyriXP 
Hist. Gt. Brit, ix.xix. 523. 716 Heliad bcenc fast spon ^ 
part of King Henrj*, while llial part was in wealth. *697 
Dami'Ier J'oy. (16981 1, 158 'ilic Indian neighbourhood - - 
were our fast friends, and ready to receive and assist u<. 
*793 yiOKKV.Cond. Minority W'V.s. 1847 I. 621 Kngland must 
l>e the fast friend, or the determined enemy. 

2833 Ht. Maktineau Loomff Lugger ii. v. 91 We Mjail. .w 
fast friends.^ 2878 Browning La Saisia: 6Z There s the 
nice distinction 'iwixt fast foes .and faulty friends. 

f C. Plconastically. Hast and sure : well as- 
sured, ccrtTin. Ohs. 

2522 Skelton Parrot 504, I make the fa«te and sure- 
£■2550 K.fohan (Camden) 20, Iwyll not brckcjt, jc 

may be fast and suer. 

d. + Of sleep : Deep, sound, unbroken. Of 
persons; ^ Fast asleep. Ohs. dial. 

1592 Shaks. Rom, 4 /td. iv. v, i Fast I warrant }:er- 
1605 .l/ncA V. i. 9 All lhi« while in a fast sleejj- 
*743 Fielding Journey i. i, She was in a fast ricep.^ * 7 ^* 
I-ooTU Or.xton ii . Wks*. 2799 1 . 7ii Smoke the justice, 1 - 
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is as fast a.s a church. ’ i86r H. Kincslea* HavcnsJtoe xii, 
* They waked we sharp enough ; but as for she ! she’s fast.' 

e. Fast aground^ ashore \ (of a vessel) fixed on 
the ground, the shore. Fast asleep \ fixed in sleep, 
sound asleep, in a deep sleep. 

In these phrase-s^h^/ .seem.s to. have been originally the 
grammatical predicate; now it is usually apprehended as 
anadv. qualifying ngnmttd, ashoic, nslcep. 

I5SS T. Haukes in Foxe <5* M. (1631) HI. xi. 260 The 
old Jii.shop .. was fast asleepe. rx6ao Z. Bovd Zion's 
Ftenvers {1855) 12, I see a man . . Hard fast asleepe. 17*5 
DeFoe Voy. round IForld I iS40) Running fast aground. 
1751 SsfOLLETT Fen Fie. ii. We were fast ashore before 
you knew anything of the matter. 1771 — Humph. Cl. 
(1846) 329 In half an hour I was fast asleep in bed. 1837 
Dickens PicJruj. viii, The fat boy, for once, had not been 
fast asleep. SailoFs Word ik.yFasi asrouud^ 

immoveable or high and dry. 

f. Of a colour : That ^Yill not quickly fade or 
wash out ; permanent. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphics 80 Fast and firm colours, as 
Umber, Oke. 1840 F. D. Bennett ly/ialitt^ Foy. II. 92 
Its texture is strong and neat; its colours are fast. •1884 
I. Lev’instein in Manch. Exam. 6 Oct. 4/5 The fastest red 
dye; known on cotton. 

g. Fast line (Surveying) : see quot. Hard and 
fast line : see Hard a. 

1807 Hutton Course Math, II. 73 When a line is measured 
whose position is determined, .it is called a fast line. 
t2. Firmly or closely knit together, compact, 
dense, solid, hard. Ohs. exc. dial. 

c 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 1T4 Decs wyrt . . biS cenned . . on 
festum stowum. cxzoo Ormi.n 1602 Wi|>jj fasst & findij laf 
& hafrd. 1398 Trevisa Earth De P. R. xvii. ii. (1495) 598 
'Trees that ben moo.st sad and faste. 1581 Warreck Bk. of 
Notes 1038 Then is hayle ingendered, because y« thing is 
become more fast. 1^1 Holland Pliny xvi. xl, The 
Cherrie tree wood is firme and fast. 1609 C. Butler Fern. 

i..(i623) Cj, The stuffe [new Fustian] is .so fast that it 
holdeth the sting. x66x J. Childrey i?nV. j6 Tin 

is a fast metal, and not apt to dissolve. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. A^ic. (ed. 2) 316 The half of the earth, ef with the 
fast land below, is thrown into the furrow E F. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr, iv. xvii, In close array and fast. 1881 
Leiccstersh. Gloss., This 'ere bread cuts so fasst. 

1 Of style : Compact, terse. Ohs. 
a 1568 Ascham Sckolem. ji. (Arb.) 113 If Osorius would. . 
translate Demosthenes, with so straite, fast, and temperate 
a style in latine, as he is in Greeke. 

1 8. Of a fortress : Strong, Of a place or district : 
Secure against attack or access. Obs. Cf. Fast- 
ness. 

C900 BeedtCs Hist, ui. xvi, Seo burg wass to l>on fest hat 
[etc.], c 1*05 Lay. 9775 Sone lie gon faren. .in to Ex-chaistre, 
ba burh wes i»a festre, 1571 HanmerC//>v«, /rel. (1633) 113 
They found the countr>»fast with woods, bogges, and paces 
trenched. *596 Spenser State Irel. (1633) loo Robbers and 
Outlawes . . lurking in Woods and fast place.s. 1633 T. 
Stafford vii.(i82t) 86 A strong and fast Countrej'. 

4. Firmly attachecl to something else ; that can- 
not easily escape or be extricated ; fixed to the 
spot ; lit. and fig. Said both "of persons and things. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A) 352 Rresse hem hei 
bicomc fasttogidere. rti4oo-50/4/<fa:rt«<fe-r747*tDublinMS.) 
lnrapesfastforr>'fyngofbernes. Promp. Fam>. 151/2 

Fast, or festyd be clevyiige to, or nay lynge,y/xr/j, ceiifixus. 
1535 Coverdale Ps, Ixxviili]. 8, 1 am so fast inpre.son.that 
1 can not get forth. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 685 Being 
. . almost fast in the deep mud. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs 
Iron Age France, .by keeping herself fast with them., 
hath drawn no small advantages from them [Swiss], 1682 
Milton Hist. Mosc. v, I am now fast in your Country. 1700 

S. L. tr. C. Fry he's Voy. E. Ind. 41 The Hook struck into 
his 'Throat, and had him fast. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (lycjo^ VI. 
2236 Captain King . . remained fast till the return of the 
boat. x8o$-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) i. 
Introd., If you and your mind and yournerve.s are such fast 
cronies. 1827 Scott Jrnl. {X890) II. 13 Mr. Scrope, who is 
fast with the gout. 1833 Tennyson Poems 120 We mu.st 
bind And keep you fast, my Rosalind. 1878 H. Phillips 
Poe7>:s fr. Sp. 4- Germ. 16 Prisoner fast was Virgil t.aken. 

b. Of a knot, band, etc. : Firmly tied, not easily 
loosed. Also^^». of an alliance, etc. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 40 For that faste kinred and 
aliaunce, which is betwixt us. 1583 Hollyrand Campo di 
Fiorn\ Tye the latchelh of a loose knot, and not of a fast 
one. • i64t Milton Ch. Go^it. Wks. 1738 I. 63 Our Prelates 
. .have enter’d into fast League with the principal Enemy 
against whom they were sent. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 
232 To He still as if their Chains were fast. 

c. To make fast ; to bind, connect, or fix firmly. 
In nautical use also ahsol. 

c X340 Cursor M. 16684 (Trin.) Aboiien his heed . . a bord 
was made fast. 0x400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 174 per ben 
maad fast wih h® ballokis ,ij. vessels. XS26 Tindalew^o/jt 
xvi. 24 Which iayler . . made their fete fast in the stockes. 
X627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, v. 22 In stead of tjTng, 
sea men alwayes say, make fast. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 
I. 17 (HeJ took the end of a Line, and made it fast about his 
Neck. 1748 F., Smith Voy. Disc. A^.-JK Pass. l. 45 Cap- 
tain More .made fast to another Piece [of ice]. 1835 
Marry AT ^ac, Faithf. vli. Make the boat fast, there's a good 
lad. 1872 C. Gibbon For the King i. The horses were 
made fast in one corner of the court. 
fig. rtX3io in Wright Lyric P. ix. 37 Betre is make 
forewardes faste, then aftenvRrd to mene'ant mynne. 1553 

T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 144 A Gentleman, being handfasied 
to a Gentlewoman, .afterwardes lost her, being made faster 
to another manne, then ever she was to hym. X560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus iv. 469 5® wan mak fast that salbe to 50W laid. 

d. fig. In a perplexity or difficulty ; Mn a fix ’. 
To he fast for : to be in want of. dial. 

1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., I sent to borrow your 
saddle, for 1 . .was fast for one. 1877 Cheshire Gloss., ‘I've 


getten fast amang it.* . iBQ^AinrondhuryGloss., * Why don’t 
you get on with your job?’ *Nay, Au'm fast.' 

e. IVhalefishing. Of the whale: Having a 
harpoon sticking in it. Also of the boat, to 
which the harpoon is attached. Cf. Fast-boat^ 
fish, -ship (see 1 1 ). 

• *820 ScoRESBV yjer. Arct. Reg. II. 320 Whether the fish, 
at the time of being harpooned by the second ship, was fast 
or loose? 1823 — yml. 444 Amongst this run of fish, the 
king George was fast to three. 1839 T. Beale Sperm 
Whale 181 The immense creature almost flew, .throwing 
tons of spray high into the air, shelving that he was ‘ fast.’ 

f. Constipated ; costive. Ohs, exc. dial. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd, I. 74 Gif mannes innoS to fiest sy. 
X877 N. W. Line. Gloss.^ Fast, costive. 

5. Of a door, window, etc. : Close shut, bolted, 
or locked. Also, To make (a door, etc.) fast. 

c X305 Edmund Conf. 416 in E. E. P. (1862) 82 Make 
faste pe dore after pe. C1320 Cast. LoveZyS Thorgh the 
fast 3ate he con in teo, At the owt*goyng he lette hit fast be. 
CZ42J5 Se7>en Sag, 1355 (P.) The W}*! fonde the dore faste. 
1562 J. Heywood Prav. 4- Epigr. (1867) 160 He that cumih 
last make all fast. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan v.‘ii,V\\ 
first make fast the door. 1748 Richardson Clarissa SVks, 
1883 VI. 290, I thought I heard her coming to open the 
door, .but It was only todrawanotherbolt,tomakeitstillthe 
faster. 1832 Ht. Martinfau Hill 4* Valley i. 9 He . . walked 
round the cottage to see tliat the windows were fast. 1853 
Kingsley iVj'/n/int xxviii. 359 The door., was fast. With 
a single blow he burst it open. 

6 . Gripping, tenacious. Const, of. Obs. e.xc. in 
To take fast hold (of). 

cx5ro More Picus H’ks. 5/2 A meruelouse fast memorie. 
1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues ff V. 11. 76 He greets his friend 
. . with, .so fast a closure, that [etc.]. x6tt Bible Prov. iv. 
13 Take fast hold of Instruction. 1625 Bacon Gardetts 
(Arb ) 557 Roses Damask & Red are fast FJowers of their 
Smels. 1662 J. Davies 272 These Conductors 

. . laid . . fast hold on their bands. 2724 R. Falco.ner Voy. 
{1769) 62 Laying fast hold of the Skirt of my Waistcoat. 

'f* b. Close-fisted, mean, niggardly. Obs. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 143 pa feste Men J>a k®^ mei Intel to 
wreche. a 1300 Pop. Science 275 A slouj wrecche and ferblet, 
fast and loth to jeve his god. 

7. Alining, a. In fast country, ground, applied 
to that part of the bed of minerals which lies next 
the rock (cf. 4 ), 

Phil. Trans. VI. 2096 The (then real but now 
imaginary) surface of the Earth, which is termed by the 
Miners, the Shelf, Fast Countrey or Ground that n-as never 
moved in the Flood. Ibid. 2099 When we come to the 
Shelf or Fast Countrey. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Fast 
Ground or Fast Country’. 

b. Fast end, wall (see qiiots.). Cf. i. 

xSs* Greenwell Coabtrade Terms Northumb, 4 * Durh. 

25 Fast Wall, a sheth wall , the wall in which, at the top 
or bottom of a course, the bearing up or bearing down stop- 
ping is placed. sZZs TiAXMOsoMmifigCloss., Fasbcfid. . , 
a gangway with rock on both sides. 1883 Gkesley Coal j 
min. Gloss., Fast End, the limit of a stall in one direction. 

II. Rapid. 

[This sense was ap[j. developed first in the adv., and thence 
transferred to the adj. ; see Fast adv.] 

8. Of action, motion, or progress : Quick, swift. 
Hence of an agent ; (a) Moving quickly ; {/>) Im- 
parting quick motion to something. 

[In the first quot. the sense may be ‘strong, vigorous*' 
(cf. I, 2 and the adv. i d),] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7169 (Cott.) Sampson, .gaue a braid sa 
fers and fast, ^at all pc bandes of him brast. 155a Huloet, 
Fast wryter, impiger scr/ba. 2594 ShaKs. Rich. HI, iii. i. 
103 Idle Weeds are fast in growth. cxSxo Speed in Zc/f. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 109 With a fast eye you had overune 
it. a 1627 RfiDDLETON Chaste Maid v. 1, A fair, fast, legible 
hand. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Traru E. Ind. 220 
A hundred Boats, all which row for the fastest. 27x2 Sw/ft 
fnil. to Stella 12 Dec., I am slower, but MD is faster. 
1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1S87 I. 287 His ship., foul 
to a degree that must necessarily hinder her fast sailing. 
2837 Dickens Piclxv. xiv. The x'ixenish mare with the fast 
pace. 1837 Apperlev The Road (1851) 32 1‘he average 
price of horses for fast coaches. 2688 Mnnch. Exnin. 7 Jan, 
5/2 The want felt in Lancashire of a good fast bowler. xB86 
T. Hopkins 'Tioixt Loze 4* Duty xli. The fast train was 
exchanged for a local one. x888 Steel Cricket iii. 164 It is 
strange that English first-class cricket is so devoid of really 
fast bowling. 

b. Coming in quick succession. in Shelley; 

other\vise ra7'e. 

18x5 Shelley A/as/or 533 For as fast years flow away 
The smooth brow gathers, a 1822 — Coliseum Ess. & Lett. 
(Camelot) 59 Like the fast drops of a fountain. 

c. Of a clock or watch : Indicating a time more 
advanced than the trae time. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 405/1 In an obsen.'alor>' it is 
always desirable that a clock should.. be slow rather than 
fast. Mod. My watch is fast. * It is six by my watch,’ 

* I think you must be fiist.* 

9. Adapted to, or productive of, quick movement. 

a. With reference to locomotion or transport. 

b. Cricket and Football. Said of the ground when 
hard and dry. C. Billiards. Said of a table of 
which the cushions are very elastic. 

a. 1857 B. Taylor North. Trav. 245 As it was not 
a ‘fast 'station, we were subject to ihepossibility of waiting 
two or three hours for horses. Mod. A fast line (of railways 
b- 1888 StbTel Cricket iiL 150 Finishing hW stroke as he 
would do on a fast wicket. 2891 Field 7 Mar. 345/ 3 The 
ground (at a football match] was ve^’ fast. 

c. 2873 Bennett & Cavendish .B/y/Mnfr 21 Byamoder- 
.nlely fast table is meant one on which ifa pla>*er .«slrikes a ball 
as hard as he can, it will run five times the length of the tabic. 


10. a. Ofpersons: Livingtoo fast (see Fast ctfz/.jr) ; 
extravagant in habits ; devoted to pleasure, dissi- 
pated ; usually implying a greater or less degree of 
immorality. Also in fast life, living, etc. b. 
Often applied to women in milder sense : Studiedly 
unrefined in habits and manners, disregardful of 
propriety or decorum. c. Of language, etc.: 
Characteristic of ‘fast’ people, d. Of a place: 
Inhabited or frequented by * fast ’ people. 

274s E. Heywood Female Spect. (1748) II. 273 In deep 
consultation.. how to repair the defects ofage and fastliving. 
1841 J. 'I. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 179 All the fast men 
were anxious to make their acquaintance. 2852 L. Oliphant 
yourneyto Katmandu J91 Lucknowis a fast place. 2856 F. E. 
Paget Owlet Owht. 140 If a fast young lady be detestable 
anywhere, what must she be in a country parsonage? 
x86x Hughes Tom Brozvn at Oxf. i. 11889) 2 The college 
was decidedly fast. 2870 Ramsay Remiit. v. (ed. 18) 119 
I never heard. . all these fast terms. 1874 Burnand My 
7'ime xxiii. 203 My lot ^vas cast in a fast set. 


III. 11. Comb, and locutions : fast-boat, a 
whaling-boat which has made itself fast to a whale, 
i. e. has harpooned it ; t fast-fingered a. = Close- 
fisted ; fast fish, a whale which has been har- 
pooned and is therefore fast to the boat ; fast- 
freight, U.S. (Railways), goods for rapid trans- 
portation, whence fastfreight-line ; fast-gated a., 
dial, going at a rapid rale ; fast-goer, one who 
goes fast ; f fast-hand v., to grasp tightly ; *f fast- 
handed a. = Close-fisted ; fast-hold, (a) a 
stronghold; lit. and fig.‘, (p) confinement, durance ; 
fast-pulley, also in fast and loose pulley (see 
quots.) ; fast-ship, a ship which has secured a 
particular w'hale, by means of its boats ; fast-shot 
(see quot.). Also Fast and loose. 

1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 480 It frequently 
drags the *fast-boat with such speed through the water, 
that it is. .soon out of sight. 2839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 
365 Those in the ‘fast’ boat haul them.sclves gently* 
towards the whale. 2607 Hieron Wks. I. 339 How “fast 
fingered and close handed are they, when any thing should 
come from them to a good purpose? 2820 Scoresby 
Arctic Reg. 11.244 The first effort of a ‘*fast.fish* or whale 
that has been struck, is to escape from the boat. 2882 
Chicago 'Times 12 Mar., The Commercial Express *Fast- 
Freight line, 2875 Waucii 04/ Cw//« iv. in Tufts Heather 
(189^ 1. 221 A *fast-gated spendthrift. 2885 MissBraddo.v 
Wyltnrd's Weird I. vii. 183 In a hunting country, the*fasf- 
goers generally get together. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Bio7idi's 
Eromena 104 She perceived it was a woman who *fast- 
handing a little plancke, floted on the sea. xStx Speed 
Hist, Gt. Brit, Proeme, Nature in those gifi.s hath beene 
both llberall. .and prodigal], though Fortune as .sparing and 
’"fast handed against me. 2622 Bacon Hen, VII 207^ The 
King also beelng fast handed, and loth to part with a 
second Dowrie. xBoa Hatred III. 252 A banditti, .secured 
themselves from punishment by retiring to this *fast hold. 
2832 Fraser's Mag. V. $66 Ine ivlld cat, the fox, and 
the badger, are almost entirely exterminated from their 
fastholds. 1870 Daily News 8 Sept. 6 When the last fast- 
hold of priestly influence is rapidly disappearing in the West. 
X856 Brees Terifjs Archit., etc., *Fast and loose pulleys, 
a very simple, .contrivance for disengaging and re-engaging 
machinery, consisting of two pulleys, Gne pulley is fixed on 
an axle, another, having a bush, is loose. The band con- 
veying the motion may consequently be shifted from one 
pulley to the other at pleasure. 2874 Knight Dict.Mech., 
Fast-pulley (Machinery), one keyed to the shaft so as to 
revolve therewith. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 250 
These signals serve to indicate . . the exclusive title of the 
‘ *fast-ship ' to the entangled whale. 2846 Brockett Gloss. 
N. Country Words (ed. 3) 161 When a shot has discharged 
without disturbing the coal, .it is said to be a *fasi shot. 

Fast (fast\ adv. Forms : i feeste, 3 fasste, 
feste, south, dial, veeste, vest©, 3-6 faste, 3 Orm. 
fasste, south, dial, vaste, 3 - fast ; comp. l feestor, 

3 feestre, sot/th. dial* vastre, 3 - faster. [OE. 
fkste—0%. fasto (Du. vasT), fasto (MHG. 

vaste firmly, fixedly, closely, quickly, raod.O. fast 
almost), oil. fast OTeut. ^fasid, {.fastu- Fast a.] 

1. In a fast manner, so as not to be moved or 
shaken;///.and_/f^.; firmly, fixedly. Often with 
sit, stick, etc. T To sit fast upon : to insist upon, 
C900 Bxdn's Hist. it. xiii, pa sceat he mid py spere, pat 
bit .sticode fasste on psem herii^e. C2205 Lav. 9562 Heore 
gri3 heo setlen fasste. C2300 Bekei 1306 Whan ech man of 
the lond faste a^en him is. CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
188 It wole make hise heeris longe & make hem sitte 
faste. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 1531) 8 b, Persones 
that . . stycke fast in theyr owne blynde fantasy. 
Coverdale Fs. xxxlii. 9 For.. Joke what he commaundeth, 
it stondeth fast. 2563-87 Foxe A. 4" M. (1684) III. 2^ 
Whose faith may be the faster fixed on Gods verity. 2566 
T. Stapleton Ret. Untr, fcivel i. 37 He ^sitteth so last 
upon the bare wordes. 2612 Bible i Cor. xvi. 13 Stand fast 
in the faith. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World “202 

Their fire had little or no effect. All stood fiist with us. 
2777 H. Gates in Sparks Cor-r. Amer. Rev. (1853) f* 54 » 

I have seen the lilobawk River fast frozen on the 
November. 1789 Cowper Ann. Mem. 1789. 45 i he symMi 
of a righteous reign Sat fast on George’s brows again. 2»xs 
Scott Paul's Utt. (18591124 Stand fast, psth-.n'cmnst not 
be beat. 1843 MacauIav Lays Anc. Rome 
cries were there, but teeth set fast. 1879 
Ccavard Caasciencc 1. i, Stick fast to the hand-rail. 

b. To sleep fail: to sleep soonJIy. 

(For fast asleep see Fast a, i e.) . and 

T1200 Trin. Coll. Hon,. 201 Some 
sume nappeS. 1197 R- Glouc, Panll 

a dragon Jmr inne sfepe vasta e 1381 Chaucer Pan. ro.aes 
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94 Toolcc rest, that made me to slepe faste. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour F viij, AVhyle he fast slept she cutte awey the 
heerys of his heede. 1557 A". Arthur Copland) vi. i, 
So syr L^uncelot slcpte passyng fast. 1667 Milton P, L, 
IX. 182 Him fast sleeping soon he found. 1758 Johnson 
Let. 9 Jan., I must have indeed slept very fast. 18x9 Byron 
yuatt n. xcix, The day before, fast sleeping on the water. 
They found a turtle. 1844 Mrs. Browning Comfort^ 

He sleeps the faster that he wept before. 

f c. Expressing fixity of attention, effort, or 
purpose : Earnestly, steadily, diligently, zealously. 

e 1*00 Ormin 024t hlenn himm sohhtenn fasste to, Forr 
himm to seon « herenn. £:x30o Hat'elok 2148 panne bi* 
helden he him faste. ^1325 Poeut Times Edvj. //, 57 The 
clerkes of the cuntre wolen him fa.ste wowe. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce i. 42 The bamage . . Assemblyt thaim, and fayndyt 
fast To cheyss a king thar land to ster. Ibid, iv, 616 Eftyr 
the fyr he lukyt fast. 14 .. Tundalds Vis. 2053 Tundale 
lystenyd fast and logh. CX430 Syr Tryam. 65 Syr Marrok, 
hys steward, Was faste abowtewarde To do hys lady g^'le. 
*533 Bellenden Livy (1822) 413 The army at Veos desirit 
fast to hai'e thare money for thare wageis. 1535 Coverdale 
yudith X. 23 She loked fast vpon him. Sc fell downe vpon the 
earth. 159^ Shaks. 2 Hett. F7, v. ii. 21 Thou art so fast 
mine enemie. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.)69 Others as fast 
reading, trying all things. 

i*d. Expressing vigour in action; Stoutly, 
strongly, vigorously. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 399 Hii. .bysegedeljecyte,S:asaylede 
vaste. CT320 Sir Tristr.2^Z2 Tristrem as aman, Fast he 
gan to fi^t. 137S Barbour Bruce xwi.i^q Be thai fpresit] 
..A little fastar. .thai discumfit soyn sail be. c'n^zoAutnrs 
o/Arth. xlvii, Fast he foundes site his faceAVith a squrd 
kene. c 1450 Myrc 1627 AVepeth faste and^ ys sory. 1570 
Buchanan Chamxleon AVks. (1892) 51 Albeit Chamseleon., 
ragit neuir sa fast the contrait was concludit. 

2 . With firm grasp, attachment, 'or adhesion ; so 
as not to permit of escape or detachment; tightly, 
securely. Often with bindy holdy etc. lit. and Jig. 
See also Hold v. 

c883 K. /Elfred Bocth. xxxv. § 2 Swipe feste to somne 
xelimed, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 pe man J>e halt faste 
his sinne . . he is demd fro heuene to helle. c 1205 Lav. 
15337 pa wes Uortigerne Vccste ibunden. c 1220 Bestiary 
212 And feste 3e foroward fast at thin herte, 5at tu firmest 
higtes. e 1300 St. Brandan 93 AVith bole huden stronge 
y-nou y*naiTed therto faste. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 684 
This cs the leef that hanges noght faste. r X400 Lanjrands 
Cirurg. 315 pan take faste pe boon & drawe it to his place 
a^en. 1480 Caxtom Chron, Eng. ccxlii. 283 Kyng Richard 
was deposed and was kept fast m hold. 1542-3 Act 34-5 
He 7 U. Vllly c. 6 Pinnes . . such as shal . . haue the heads 
soudered fast to the shanke. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
308 Something to hold fast, among many thinges that 
I have read, xsjd Shaks. mcrch. r. n. v. 53 Fast binde, 
fast finde, A prouerbe neuer stale in thriftie minde. 
x6^ Milton P.L.w. 543 Let each.. gripe fast hi.s orbed 
Shield. xt>%% Lotid, Gaz. No. 2095/3 All the Ships in 
the Downs Ride fast. X771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viands 
Ship^urech 31 Clinging fast to the side of our vessel. 18x6 
J. Wilson Citv 0/ Plague n. ill. 290 Fear binds us fast to 
guilt. X838 Thirlwall Greece II. 306 To exhort them to 
choose and hold fast the good. 1850 Mrs. Browning Pot/:. 
0/ PagCy And wedded fast were we. 

fiS' Ofa command or prohibition: Strictly. 
c 1310 St. Swithin 76 in E. E. P. (1862) 45 His men faste 
he bad p.at hi ne scholde him burie no^t in church. 13.. 
E. E. Allit.P, B. 1147 Todefowle hit euer vpon folde fast he 
forbedes. 1535 Coverdale Jer, xxxv. 14 The wordes. .are 
fast and surely kepte. 

fc. Of defence or concealment; Securely. Obs. 
X48t Bh. St. A Ibafis E iv b, In moore or in moos he hidyth 
hem fast. 1535 Coverdale 2 Macc. xii. 13 A cite, which 
was very fast kepte with brydges. 

d. With passive notion ; So as to be unable to 
move. To stick fast', often Jig. to be nonplussed, 
unable to get any further. 

X526-34 Tindale Acts xxviL 41 The foore parte stucke 
fast and moved not 1635 Laud JVks. ti86o) Vil. 174 AVheti 
he saw the man and his horse stuck fast in the quagmire, 
1768 T. Byron Harr, Patagonia 15 Providentially we stuck 
fast between two great rocks. 1847 Marryat Childr. H. 
Forest xxi, Many of them stuck fast . . and attempted to 
clear themselves in vain.^ 1850 W. B. Clarke IVrcck of 
Favorite C8, 1 found my limbs completely set fast from the 
intensity of the cold. 

t e. quasi-i*?//. (Sec quot.) Ohs. 
xjso Stryfe in Stoiv's S//rz\ Loud. I. xxix. 250/r {The 
charter of the Fraternity of St. George, X537, ord.ained] that 
in Case any Person were shot. , by any of these Archers, he 
s\*as not to be. .molested, if he had immediately before he 
shot, used that common AVord, Fast. 

3 . In a close-fitting manner ; so as to leave no 
opening or outlet. Often with additional notion 
of security. 

ri2os Lav. 15329 Pa ^?etcn hco tunden uastc. C"X34o 
Cursor M. 2788 (Tnn.) Faste he dorcs gon he barc.^ c X400 
Maundf.v. (Koxb.) ii. 7 pc lews, .sett a coroun on his heued 
and thrast u l*eron so fast pat l»c bludc ran dounc. c 1430 
TxfO CcK'kerydks. 27 Do it oucr pe Tyre 8: hcle it faste, x6oo 
J. PoRY ir. Leo's Africa 11, 167 Each one of these cels is 
shut fast with a little doorc. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 190 
Some rich Burgher, whose substantial dores, Cross.barrd 
and bolted fast, fear no as<ault. 1781 Cowrr.R Hope 65S 
AVhilc Bigotry . . His eyes shut fast, his fingers in lus ears. 
1850 Kincslky ✓?//. Locke xxxWi, Crossthwalie bad kept 
his face fast buried in his hands. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado 
iv. '*5 With their hats pulled fast over their brows. 
1S54 If. SfiLLVR Footpr. Croat. 1.(1874)2 Fast jammed in 
l>etwecn a steep hill and the sex 

4 . Of proximity ; lit.ciwdjig. Close, hard; verj* 
near. Now only in fast Wsidcy fast by (nrch. or 
pocL), and with vh^. expressing following, where 
ihc sense approaches 6. 


e X275 Lay. 9 Faste by Radlstone, c 2325 Sotig Yesterday 
68 in E. E. P. (1862) 135 To- ward vr ende we draive ful fast. 
^1340 Cursor ISI. 15782 (Trin.) AVip pat word, .pei bigon to 
asvake And him faste aboute biset. c 1400 Mau.ndev. (1839) 
xxi. 228 The See that touched Sc was fast to the mount. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 326 Ther were fyldes full faire fast pere 
besj’de. c 1420 Palladius on Hush. vm. 169 If Aust be fast 
nygh September, cxefl.% Seven Sag. 3oo9(P.) Fastebyhym 
he hyTsete. 1526 Pitgr. Perf. (AV. deAV. 1531), Whiche worlde 
, .decayngedraweth fast to an ende. X590 Spenser./^, ^.t. xii. 
25 Fast before the kin^ he did alight. 1603 Kkolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 1117 A mill fast without the town. 2667 Mil- 
ton P. L. iL 725 The Snakie Sorceress that sat Fast by Hell 
Gate. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Ref I. n. 48 Lautrech with 
the French army lay still fast about Bononia. 1704 Pope 
JVindsorFor. 3x4 And, fast beside him, once-feard Edivard 
sleeps. 2729 Savage Wanderer v, 399 The Globe of Light 
Drops sudden ; fast pursued by Shades of Night. 2790 
Beatson Nav. 4* AHl. Intern, 394 Which brought the vessels 
in our rear fast up. 2801 AVcrdsw. Cuckoo ff Nightbigale 
XX, The next bush that was me fast beside. 1821 Keats 
Lamia 17 Fast by the springs. .AVere strewn rich gifts, 
1869 Freeman Norm. Coug. (1876) III. xi. 72 Fast on its 
appearance had followed the troubles of the reign^of .. 
Eadward. 

b. Fast ttpon or on : near upon (a specified 
quantity). Cf. Ger. fast almost. Obs. exc. dial. 

2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xxx. 177 After he had gone 
about with them a fortie yeres or fast vpon it. 2600 
Holland Livy xxix. 735 So there were, .killed in the place 
. .fast upon a thousand. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.t * I gev fast 
on ten pounds for her.’ 

f 5 . Closely, at once,' immediately. As fast asi 
as soon as (cf. 6). Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 823 (Gott.) Als fast as Jjai had don J»at 
sinne, Bigan all vr baret to biginne. c 1386 Chaucer Can, 
Yeom, Prol.fy T. 552 AVhan he cometh, as fastschul ye see 
A wonder thing, which ye saugh never er this, a 2400-50 
Alexander 3944 pan come a flijtir in of fowls, as fast as it 
dawid. c 2400 Laifranc's Cirurg. 322 It is necessarie as 
faste pat a mannes rigboon is out of pe joynct pat it be 
broujt yn ajen anoon. 2428 Surtees J\!lsc. (18^) 9 AVas 
done afterwarde als her fast folowys. 01440 Lay Folks 
floss Bk. (MS. C.) 56 Say a paternoster and an ave fast 
pereon. 2645 Hammond Bract. Catechism i. iii. 50 He . . gave 
evidence of his fidelity as fast as occasions were offered. 
1724 R. Falconer Voy, (1769' 232 My Opinion was to execute 
it as fast as ever we could. 2782 Cowper Gilpin 117 And still 
as fast as he drew near, 'Twas wonderful to view, How [etc.]. 

6. Quickly, rapidly, swiftly. 

For the development of this sense from the primary sense 
* firmly', cf. xd, 4, 5, and expressions like ‘to run hard’. 
It does not appear that this sense is recorded in OE., but it 
belongs to MHG. vaste^ 01 ^, fast, 
c 2205 Lay. 7986 He warnede alle his cnihtes . . & fusden 
an veste. 2297 R, Glouc. (1724) 401 po pe Cristyne yt 
vndersete, ajen hii wende vaste, a 2300 Cursor M. 3866 
(Cott.j It was ferli .. How fast pai multiplid par. 2340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 4003 Takens, war-tnurgh he may 
understande, pat pe day of dome es fast comande. 
CX450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 7437, I prayde my felowes 
fast to rj’de. 2548 Hall Chron. 223 b, The Frenchemen . . 
fled into the toune so faste, that one letted the other to 
entre. 2585 J. B. tr. P. VireVs Sch. Beasies B viij b, 
Men doo not so fast breake them, as she repaireth 
and amendeth them. 2632 Lithcow Trav. yu 298 The 
Camell . . hath a most slow and Jary pace . . neither can he 
goe faster although he would. 2688 J. Smith Baroscope 71 
The Mercury then generally Rises very fast of a sudden. 
2719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 268, I found he . . would 
make it go almost as swift and fast again as I could. 2776 
Adam Smith IV. N. i. xi. (1869) I. 264 The rate of profit .. 
is. .highest in the countries which are going fastest to ruin. 
2824 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. xiii, Barendoun fled fast away. 
1876 Trevelyan Macaulay II. 3 His health >vas breaking 
fast, 1893 Sir L. AV. Cave \n La7u Times XCV. 26/1 The 
frequent applications to commit for contempt of court are 
fast bringing the law itself into contempt. 

b. In quick succession ; one close upon another. 
2591 Shaks. i Heti. VL iii.i. 82 The Bishop and the Duke 

of dlosters men . . Doe pelt so fast at one anoihers Pate, 
That [etc.]. 26x0 -- Temp, i- ii. 281 AVhere thou didst vent 

thygroanes As fast as Mill-wheeles .strike. 2647 Clarendon 
Hist. Rcb.\. (1843) 22/2 His honours had grown faster upon 
him than his fortunes. 1772 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's 
Shipwreck 169 My tears fell faster than his. a 2822 
Shelley Song for Tasso 12 My thoughts come fast, 

c. Readily, with alacrity. Obs. cxc, in colloq, 
phrase fast enough. 

c 2420 Anturs of Arth. xvlii, Thou dele fast of the godc, 
To tho that falcs the fode. 01477 Caxton Jason 30 They 
..attended freJy and fast a fote. 2553 T. AV/lson Khet, 
(1580) 2 The one afiirmyng for his parte, and the other 
deniyng as faste againe for his^ parte. ^ 2598 Shaks. 
Merry W, iv. i. 69 Hee teaches him to hlc and to hac; 
which they’ll doe fast enough cf iliemselucfL 1642 Milton 
Apot. Stnect. (185H 3x4. I cannot but admire as fast what 
they think is become of judgement, anti ta.st in other men. 
Mod. He would do it fast enough, if* you paid him for it. 

7 . To live fast ; a. to expend quickly one's vital 
cnergj' ; b. to live a dissipated life. Cf. F.tST<7. 10. 

a. 2700 Dryden Char, Good Parson 9 Of sixty years he 
seemeu; and well might last 'To .sixty more, but that he 
lived too fast. 271X Shaftesb. C/mr^r. (1737) 1. 126 As if 
they liv’d the fastest who took the greatest pains to enjoy 
least of life. 1851 Carpentf-R Man. Pltys. (ed. 2) 78 Cold- 
blooded animals live much faster, .at high temperatures, 
than .It low; so that thev die much sooner. 

b. 2699 T. Browt: Colb^j. Emsm. iv. r6 Living very 
fast, as they say, Ihc) has brought his Noble to Nine- 
pence. 2754 World T9 Sept. F 2 He has lived rather fast 
formerly. 1820 AV. Irving Sketch Bk., J. Bull (1E65) 3E9 
'i'hey fear he h.as lived too fast. 

8. Comb, with ppl. adjs. and (mrcly) vbl. Rbs. 
a. (sense i) .ns fast-dyed, -grounded, -roofed 

(whence fast-rcctedncss), settled, ppl. adjs. 


2542 Coverdale Old Faith ix. The only true, old, un- 
doubled, and fast-grounded faith. 2587 Goldlvc Be 
Momay Ep. Ded. r In the world we see a stedie and fast- 
setled order. 2832 Tenn\'son 83 The flower 

, .Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. _2853 \y<v.z\\.Self Imf7co. 
ii. 31 The fast-rootedness of religious vitality. 28S8 Daii^ 
Nezvs 19 Nov. 3/7 The fast-dyed black goods retain their 
populantjn 

b. (sense 2) as fast-anchored, -bound, -flighted 
ppl. adjs. ; *|- fast-fancied, attached firmly by fanq*. 

2580 Baret Alv, F 181 Fast bound or tied, religatus. 
c 2590 Greene Fr. Bacon v. 79 Tbou com'st in post from 
merry Fres-singfield Fast-fancied to the Keepers bonny lais. 
2627 Drayton -^ gx'Hcr/. ccxxviiL2032 His fast plighted troth. 
2633 Ford 'Tis Pity v. v, Our fast-knit affections. 2784 
Cowper Task 11. 151 AVere they the wcked abo\'e rJl, And 
we the righteous, whose fast-anchored i.sle Moved not? 2814 
Byron Hebr. Mel., Destr, Jerusalem ii. The fast-fettered 
hands. 2823 Scott Pcveril III. iii. 56 The darbies are the 
fetlocks — the fast-keepers my boy— the bail for good beha- 
viour. i8a2 Manning Serm. xxv. (1848) 382 There still 
remains with us a fast-cleaving and mysterious evil. 1871 
B. TAYLORi^rt7«/ (187s) II. 111. 193 Bring I thee Fast bound 
in welded fetters the knave. 

c. (sense 3) as fast-closed, -shut, ppl. adjs. 

*595 Shaks. John ii. i. 447 Our fast closed gates. <2x649 

Drumm. of Ha\vth. Poems (1711) iB A fast-shut prison. 

d. (sense 6) as fast-sailing, vbl. sb. ; fast falling, 
-going, -sailing, etc., ppl.' adjs. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 162 Euen my Foes wll shed 
fast-falling Teares. 2593 — Rich. //, iii. iv. 34 Goe thou, 
and like an Executioner Cut off the heads of too fast 
growing sprayes. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii. 187 A good 
last feeding grass, most strongly that doth breed, 1757 
Dyer IV. 603 Fast-gath’ring tempests. 2800 NELSosm 
Nicolas Disp. IV, 200 A fast-sailing Polacca of about 70 
Tons. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg, II. 338 That valu- 
able property of a ship, called fast-sailing. 2820 Keats Ode 
to Nightingale 49 Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves. 
<T 2822 Shelley Bigotry r. 3 The fast-fleeting hind. s8zz in 
Cobbett Rur, Rides (1885) I.96 The fast-sinking Old Times 
n e wspaper. a 2835 M rs. Heaians Penitent's Ojfering'^otns, 
(1875) 496 That fast-flowing rain of tears. 2870 Dickens 
E. Drood ii. The fast-darkening scene, 1892 Pall Mall G. 
22 Oct. 5/x The fast-going autumn. 

Obs. Forms: i feestan, 3-5 fest(e(n, 
-yn, 3-4 fasten, 5-6 faste, 5- fast. Fa. t. 3-5 
fest, 4 fast-, fested,-id, -yd, 5-y fasted- Fa.ppU. 
3-5 fest(e, 4fast(e. (rare; also in com- 

pounds ge-, oH-befxstafi), corresp. to OFris. festia, 

OS. festian (Du, vesten), OHG. fasten, festan 
(MnG. festen), ON, festa (Da. faste, Sw. fasta\ 
OTeut. *fastjan, f. *fast-u- Fast a. 

Before si, ft, the umlaut of a in OE. was x (instead of A 
and in AIE. dialects this is divergently represented by 
rt and e. The wide preralence of the form fesl{en in ME., 
however, is prob. in part due to Scandinavian influence.] 

1 , To make fast to something; to attach with 
bonds or nails ; to bind together. Const, on, till, 
to, unto, a. Avith reference to material things. 
Also, To fast up (a wound) : to bind up. 

c 2220 Bestiary 462 De spinnere.,festeff atle hus rof 
hire fodredes, a 2300 Leg. Gregor;^' (Schulz) xto pan sche 
hadde. .in pe cradel fast him fest. a 1300 Cursor M. 27*8 
(GOtt.) [Noe] himself festid [Faitfax feste) bath- band and 
lace, c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 272 Fire pci fest on 
it alle, & brent it Iperedehaule] hat et felle. 2340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 5375 pe neyles pat hym thurgh hand and fote 
Til pe hard rode tre fast fested. 1382 AVyclif Euk. 
xxx. 21 Boundyn in clothis and fastid. .with smale lynnen 
clolhis. c 1440 Syr Getter, (Ro.xb.) 2717 On his leggcs 
thou doo fest Strong fetures. 2523 Fitzhcrb. Surv. xxv. 
(*539) 48 To faste the teme to the same. 2549 Coverdale 
Erasm. Par. Gal. 14 Jesus Christ was for your sakes faste 
vpon the crosse. 2593 Rites Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 4 
AVhich cord was all fest together, .over the cover. 26x5 
AV. Lawson Orch. « 5 * Card. iii. x. (16681 29 Cover your 
wound, and fast it up. 2626 Capt. Sshth Accid. Yn^- 
Seamen 27 Fast you[r] Anchor with your shanke painter. 
2665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 348 At 
the foot of that Cross three Nails, to signifie those which 
fasted our Saviour unto it. 

b. with reference lo immaterial things. 
c 2220 Bestiary 553 AA^o so festeS hope on him, he sal him 
folgen to helle dim. <2x340 Hamvolc Psalter xii. 1 A 
man . . has . . fested paim {desires! in ihesu crist. *568 
Howell Arb. Am/t/e ijSrg) 94 Firmcly fast ihy fayth on 
liim, tluit’s true continually. 

C. r^. and intr. for reF- With on, to : To attach 
oneseli to, take hold of, seize upon. Cf. To 
fasten on. 

c 2250 Gen, ff Ex. yjerj A ficr ma5ti Sat folc fest on. 
c 2300 Cursor M. 26782 (Colt.) pai p.iim to pair flltlics fest. 
2340 Hampole /’ r. Consc. 6773 Nedderspaion jam sal fest. 
c 2420 Az’ozo. Arth. vii, Ther was non .so hardy Durstc on 
the fynde fasc 14,. Kyng 4- Hermit 475 in ilarl. E. P- 
P. (1864) I. 32 Ther is no dere in this forcstc And it {an 
arrow) svolde onne )iym feste, Bot it schuld .spyll hts 
skalc. 

d. To make fast in wedlock; to betroth, wed. 
Const, to, 'with. 

c 2300 Sat. Kildare in E. E. P. (1862) T55 He is 5ort of 
his Ilf p.at Is fast to such a wif. 2377 I.jsngl PI- ll* **• 
123 pow hast fc^t hire to fals. e 2430 Syr Tryam. 643 'I hs^y 
schulde faste hur with no fere. 

2 . To fix in something else; to fix firmly; to 
establish, settle, in material or immaterial sense; 
and with sentence ns chj. 

^ ^050 Lindisf Gofp. Luke xxiii. 46 In hondum fiinum.. 
ic ixslo [commendo] ga«ii mtnnc, c 2250 (Jen. A- Ex. tys 
Dor wur5 wi5 him trcu-5c fc*t .Abimalcch. rsyj K. Oloiv. 
^*7*4) *50 pat ich hym wolde niyd trewpe jtjker faste on 
hondc. <T 2300 Cursor M. 21013 (GStt.) Jacob )’C inarc..)< 
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land of spaigne in faith he fest. 1382 Wyclif Ex , xv . 17 
Lord, thi seyntuarj'e, that thin hondes fastiden. c 1400 
Yivaine Gaxu. 1989 His shelde bifor his face he fest. 
<;z44o SecrccSy Prose Version (E.E.T.S.) A hyng, yn 
vnite and obedience hajj confermed and fastyd J>e louable 
poeple of Inde. C1460 7'cnviieley Afyst. 91 Then wold I we 
fest This mete who shalle into panyere kest. 1664 Floddaii 
Field ix. 81 His folks could hardly fest their feet. 

. b. To plant, bring or drive home {0, blow). Of 
the sun : To send forth (a ray). 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 23385 (Cott.) Als suith als sunn mai fest 
fra est his lem vnto pe west, als suith mai Jjou cum bider. 
c T330 R. Brunne C/iron. (i8io'» 100 A stroke on him he 
fest. e X330 Arl/i. ATerl. 5986 So strong was Caulang 
verrament That King Arthour myht fest no dint. 

c. rej^. To fast oneself of : to confirm oneself in. 
c X220 Bestiary 182 Feste 3 e of stedefastnesse and ful of 
ciewes. 

3 . To confirm (a covenant) ; to pledge (faith, etc.). 
a 1300 Cupor AT. 5725 (Cott.) For forward he wit bam 
fest His ei of reuth he on bam kest. 1306 Sir Simon 
Fraser 41 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 214 To the kyng Edward 
hii fasten huere fay. c *340 Cursor AT. 2691 (Trin.) pis 
couenaunt was faste wip pis. a 1450 L.e ATorte Arth. 3324 
Yiff we may not oure forwardys faste. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 540 Passand thai war. .Till IngUsmen- thair 
fewte for to fest. 

Hence Pa*sted ppl. a. 

c Z440 Prvmp. Parv. 151/1 Fast, or bowndyn, or festyd, 
viuctJts. Ibid. 158/1 Festyd, or teyyd fast to a thynge, 
Jixus. 

Fast (fast), z '.2 Forms: 1-2 fsestan, 3 feesten, 
2-3 festen, 3-4 south, dial, vesten, 3-4 fasten. 
Onn. fasstenn, 4-5 fastyn, faste, south, dial, 
vaste, 4- fast. Pa. t. i feestte, 2-3 feste, 4 
faste, 7 fast, 3 fastede, 4>-5 fastid, Sc. fastlt, 4- 
fasted. Pa. pple. 3 ifaste, south, dial, i-, y-vast, 
4 fast, fasten, 4-5 fastid, Sc. fastyt, 4- fasted. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. fxsian = OFris. fesiiUj MDu., 
mod.D. vasteiij OHG. fasthi (MHG. vasien^ 
mod.G. fasten^i ON. fasta (Da, faste^ Sw. fastd)^ 
GQth..fastan OTeut. *fasiejan. 7 'he Goth, word 
has also the sense Ho keep, to observe’, of which 
the sense * to fast * was originally a specific appli- 
cation ; cf. med.L ohse>‘vare *to fast \ In accord- 
ance with this presumed derivation, the ecclesias- 
tical use of the word is here placed first, though the 
wider sense 2 appears in OE. and in all the modem 
Teut. langs.] 

1 . intr. To abstain from food, or to restrict one- 
self to a meagre diet, either as a religious observance 
or as a ceremonial expression of grief. 

97X BHckl, Horn. 27 past ure Drihten asftcr pasm fulwihte 
fsBstte. c 1050 ByrhtjertJCs Handboc in Anglia VIU. 3zx 
pon sceal man fsstnn on bam airran ssternes dasge. 
e ZI7S Lamb. Horn. 29 Ic wulle gan to scrifte and forkten 
and festen ber fore, a zaas After. F. so Hwon je vesteS 
ine winter, Z340 Ap'enb. 50 God him hat ueste, e 1400 
Naundev. (Roxb.) ill. lo pai fan nojt pe Seterday na tyme 
of pe 3ere. Z483 Caxton G. de la Tour A vj , Yf y c may not 
faste the thre dayes. Z542 Becon Potation for Lent'E.at\y 
'\Vks.( z 843) 107 H e also teachesus the true . . manner of fasting. 
z6oo Shaks. a. y. L. iti. V. 58 But Mistris. .downe on your 
knees And thanke heauen, fasting, for a good mans loue. 
a zyzi Ken Serm. Wks. (1838) 163 When he fasted, his diet 
was afflicting, such as became a mourner. Z782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Clir. II, vni. 129 Some persons fasted before 
Easter. Z842 J. H. Newman Par, Serm, VI. i. x We fast 
by way of penitence. 

fig- a Z300 Cursor AT. 279x6 (Cotton Galba) To fast fro 
all syn. 1634 Sir T. Herbert TV.'zz'. (1638) 259 Prosper's 
saying, That to fast from sinne, is the best fast. 

b. with mention of the kind of spare diet per- 
mitted. Const, on ; f formerly also x*«, 7 vith, 
and quasi-z'ra/x^. in phrase to fast bread and 'zvater. 

c 1305 Edmund Con/. 24 in E. E. P. (1862) Ofte heo 
5af hem mede For to faste pane fridai to watere & to 
brede, X37S Barbour Bruce xi. 383 Thai fastit bred and 
vattir ilkone. a 1450 Knt. de la 'J'our X2 [She] fasted., 
two tymes in brede and water, xgda J. Heywood Prov. 

Epigr.{,\Z6-j\ TOO Thou rather wouldest. .fast bread and 
water. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L, i. i. 303 You shall fast a 
Weeke with Branne and water. 1844 Lingard Aiiglo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) II. X. 120 He fasted on bread, herbs, salt, and 
Water. 

^.gen. Togo without food, f Also (contextually) 
to go without drink. Const. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 200 Genim Sysse sylfan wyrte leaf, 
syle etan festendum. c 1220 Bestiary 126 [De neddre] 
fasteS til his fel him slakeS. c 1300 Hnvelok 865 Two days 
per fastinde he yede. c X340 Cursor AT. 17345 (Trin.) Fro 
mete & drinke for to fast, c X400 Haundev. (1839) v. 58 
He [a camel) may well faste fro diynk 2 dayes or three. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. it. vii. 108, 1 had rather fast from 
all, foure dayes then drinke so much in one. X607 Topsell 
Serpents (1608) 780 She must either quench her thirst with 
that, or fast. 1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi’s Li/e 0/ Peipsc 
ii. 220 If he should fast all day from eating and drinking. 
X671 Milton P, R. ii. 284 Fasting he went to sleep, and 
fasting wak’d. X796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xv. 265 Drink 
half a pint in the morning fasting. 1855 Mii.man Lat. Ckr. 
(1864) II. nr. vi. 90 The monk, .was enjoined to fast rather 
than partake of food abroad. 

irans/. 1525 Ld. Berners Frdiss. 11. ccI. [cxcvli.] 615 
The doughter of Fraunce. .this fyue orsyxe yere. .shall nat 
be able to kepe hym company- . he hath answered . . that. , 
thoughe he faste a season, he shall lake it well a worth. 
x6xx Shaks. JPini. T. iv, iv. 612 Not a counterfeit Stone, 
noV a Ribbon. .to keepe my Pack from fasting. 

b. Irish Antiq. To fast against^ upon fa person) : 
said with reference to the custom of sitting without 


food or drink at tlie door of a debtor, or any person 
who refused to satisfy some lawful demand. 

x86s Hancock tr. Setichus ATor. I. 115, p deem it right 
that they be fasted upon before distress shall be taken from 
them. X873 W. K. Sullivan (/Currys Anc. Irish 1 . 
Introd, 283 Where the defendant was a Rig, the plaintiff 
was obliged to ‘fast* upon him. .before he made his 
distress. X887 W. Stokes tr. Tripartite Li/e St. Patrick 
I. 2x9 Patrick.. went to the king. .And fasted against him. 
c. quasi*/;'flwj. in various nonce-uses. 

XS96 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 109 Their loue is not so great. , 
but we may blow our nails together. And fast it fairely 
out. 1668 Etheredce She woutd i/ she could iv. ti. Thou 
shoud'st fast thyself up to a Stomach now and then. 

•pS. traits. To pass (time) fasting; to keep or 
observe (a day, etc.) as a time of abstinence. 
Also, To fast out. Obs. 

c X27S Passion 0/ our Lord 30 in O. E. ATisc. 38 I>o he 
hedde heom (founy dawes] yuast po luste hym ete. a 1300 
Cursor AT. 6558 (Colt.) Haf yee pe dais al fasten vte pat i 
bad ar i me went? c X340 Ibid. 12921 (Fairf.)Til he naue 
fasted his lentyn-tide. 1553 Becon Reliques 0/ Rome 
(1563)168 Telesphorus..appoyntcd firsle ©fall, Lente to be 
fasted, a x68i Wharton, Fasts 4 Fest. \Vks. (1683) 30 
The Ember Weeks.. are four. .and anciently Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, in each Fasted. 

Past and (t or) loose. 

a. An old cheating game (see quot. 1847). 

1578 Whetstone Promos 4 Cass. i. ii. v. At fast or loose, 
with mj' Giptian, I meane to haue a cast. 1621 B. Jonson 
Gipsies Aletamorph. Song i, Leave pig by and goose, And 
play fast and loose. 1678 Butler hud. iii. ii. 392 Had 
forc’d his Neck into a Nooze, To shew his play at Fast and 
Loose. 1847 Halliwell, Fast-anddoose, a cheating game 
played with a stick and a belt or string, so arranged that 
a spectator lyould think he could make the latter fast by 
placing a stick through its intricate folds, whereas the 
operator could detach it at once. 

b. fig. To play {al) fast and loose : to ignore at 
one moment obligations which one acknowledges 
at another ; to be * slippery * or inconstant. 

1557 Totiets Afise. (Arb.) 157 [Title of Epigram] Of a new 
marled studient that plaied fast or loose. 1595 Shaks. 
yohn HI. i. 242 Play fast and loose with faith. 1630 
R. yohnsods Kingd. 4 Qommxv. 369 The French playing 
fast and loose with their Salick Law. 17x2 Steele SPect. 
No 320 f X A little -.playing fast and loose, between Love 
and Indifference, 1829 IVestm. ReiK X. 185 Doctrines., 
which play at fast and loose with truth and falsehood. x86o 
Thackeray Zot/ef the W'/Vf. vi. (1869) 252 She had played 
fast and loose with me. 

C. Hence, shiftiness, inconstancy. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks, 1738 I, 319 The fast 
and loose of our prevaricating^ Divines, Bentley 

Boyle Lect. 217 An eternal vicissitude of fast and loose. 

attrib. x8ss Motley Dutch Reg. vi. hi. (1866) 821 The 
English Queen.. had.. almost distracted the provinces by 
her fast*and.Ioose policy. 

Fast-day. [f. Fast sb.^ + Dat ; cf. fasten-day 
s.v. Fasten A day to be observed as a fast. 

In some New England States spec, the day appointed 
every spring by the governor for fasting. Sacramental 
(Scotland): a fast observed on one day in the week 
preceding the yearly or half-yearly Communion Sunday; 
until about 1886 business was generally suspended on these 
days as on Sundays. 

c X340 Cursor AT, 27210 (Fairf.) In halitide or fast*day. 
1643 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) II. 289 Stir them up, 
the next Fast-day to the chearful taking of it. 17*4 
R, Falconer Voy. (1769) 232 It was some Fast-day with 
them. x84x Trench Parables xxix. (1864) 479 Moses 
appointed but one fast-day in the year. 

attfib. 1866 liOWELi. Comme/ice/uent D/mier Potms 1890 
IV. 256 A Fast Day discourse. 

Fasted (fa'sted), ppl. a. [f. Fast + -ed 2.] 
That has gone without food; said of animals. 
Only in Fasted weight : the weight of an animal in 
a fasting condition. 

X85Z yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. 1. 192 The fasted live 
weight. 185s Ibid. XVI, i. 64 7 'he proportion of dead or 
carcass weight, calculated both to the un-fasted and the 
fasted live-weight, are given. 

•hFa'Shen, sb, Obs. exc. in Comb. Fasten’s- 
EEN, Fasten Tuesday, dial. Forms ; 1-2 ftestea 
isstaB, {Northunib.ff&^l&cri), 1-3 festen, vesten, 

3 fasten, fastin, (fastim), 4- (see Fasten’s een). 

fsesten str. neut. OTeut, type *fastnnjo-irtf 
f. *fasi-ljan to Fast. Similar but not exactly 
equivalent derivatives are O^-fastunnia str. fern., 
Coi\i. fastubni str. neut. The ONorthiimb. form 
fegsiern (cf. western — \VS. wistcii) is 

the source of the Sc. fasiryity fastern, etc. : see 

Fasten’s-een.] 

1. Fasting; an act of fasting ; = Fast i. 

0825 V’esp. Psalter cviii. [ci.v.] 24 Cneowmin seuntnimad 
sind fore festenne. 071 Blickl. Horn. 37 Halgla)? cower 
fasten & medeme lac bringah Drihtne, c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xvii. 2X SobHce)>is cynn ne byk ut-adryfen butqn 
kurh gebed and festen. c 1x75 Lamb, honu 37 Ne lipnie 
5e no al to eower festene 3lf je ma^en enl ooar god don. 
a zzasAncr. R.xsSVestent weccben&o 5 reswuche..beoO 
mine sacrefises. a 1300 Cursor AT. 28627^(Cotton Galba) 
Ogains pride praier may rise, fastin for flesli couatyse. 

a. =P'aSTjAI2. 

a 725 La7as iyihtKt:d% 14 Gif mon his heowum in fasten 
flasc gefe. c 1050 Byrhi/ertKs Haiulboc in Aiiglia'WXW. 
Sir pset ymbren fasstan by 5 on k^ssum monSe. c 1200 
'iVintcney Rule St. Benet (x888) 83 poi bee synd to syllanne 
on anginne festenfes]. 

3. Comb., as fasten-day, -tide, -time, 

a 900 Charter xxxvit. in O.E. Texts (1885) 444 Gif hit 


konne festendas sie. a X03S ^cc. Larxs o/Cnut § 47 Yfel 
bio bat man riht festen-tide aer maele ete. a 1225 Auer. R. 
318 Ich hit dude inne leinten, ine uestendawes, holidawes. 
tfi3oo Cursor AT, 27210 (Cott.) Halitide or fastim dai. 
Ibid. 28464 (Cott.) Bath lenten tide and fasten day oft haue 
J broken gain iny lay. Ibid. 29071 (Cott.) Yee hele 3Tir aun 
fastintide. Ibid. 20083 (Cott.) pai held noght fastin time. 

Fa>ste22 (faVn), v. Forms : feestnian, fest- 
nian, 3 south. V€estn(i)en, Orm. fesstnenn, 3-4 
festnen, fastnen, festni, south, vestni, 3-6 
festne, festen, festin, 5 festyn, feston, 4-S 
fastne, 6 Sc, fessin, -ynn, fassinn, 4- fasten. 
Also with prefix 1-2 50-, 2-4 pa. t. and pa. pple. 
i-, y-. \fy^.fiestman^OYTrs,.festna, O^.f^astnbn, 
OB.G.fastinSn, fesiinon Qll'B.G.festcnen, mod.G, 
festnen), to make firm, bind fast (cf. also ON. 
fastna to pledge, betroth, T)zi.fasine to consolidate, 
Sw.fastna intr. to stick fast) OTeut. *fastin6Jan, 
f. *fast-u- Fast a. See -en 5.] 

To make fast (cf. senses of the adj.). 
fl, trans. To make firm or stable; to establish, 
settle, confirm. To fasten the feet ; to give or 
obtain sure foothold. Obs. 

a XX75 Coit. Horn. 221 pa 5efestnede se selmihti god pa 
nigen angle wasrod. c X20o Trin. Coll. Horn. 57 pe holie 
man is ned pat he insert hie] festned on his holinesse, 
a izz$ Leg. Kath. 2011 To feslnin ham in treowe bileaue. 
a 1300 E. E, Psalter xcii[i]. i He festned werld of erthe al. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 273 per he [lonas] festnes pe fete. 
c 1340 Cursor Al. 27898 (Fairf.) Alle pat euer festenis witte 
drunkenis scailis hit. a X400 Prymer (1891) 38 So in syon 
y was fastned, 153S Coverdale Song Sol. viii. 8 \T she 
be a tower, we shal festen her with hordes of Cedre tre. 
— Ecclus. x(. 25 Golde and syluer fasten the fete [Vulg. est 
constitutlo pedum), a 1569 Kincesmyll Com/. Afflict. 
(1585) F iv, The faithful are fastened and confirmed therein 
most unfaignedly. X643 Plain English 22 Men walking 
among Quagmires, know not where to fasten a foot. 

fb. To make sure, confirm, ratify (an agree- 
ment). Obs. 

n 900 Charter xVi. in O. E. Texts 448 Ic abba geroefa Sis 
write & festnie mid kristes rodetacne. a xooo Byrhtnoth 
35 (Gr.) We willaS wi 5 pam golde griS festnian. a 1x75 
Coit, Horn. 219 Pa pe hi alle hafeden pisne red betvvuxe 
ham jefestnod. c 1*05 Lav. 29061 jif hit pi wille weore., 
pas spechen utestnien. anz^ Ancr. R. 62 Ich hahbe 
ivesined, seiS Job, foreward mid min eien. 13. . E. E. 
Allit. P. B. 327 Bot my forwarde with pe I festen on pis wyse. 
138* Wyclip yer. xxxv. x6 Fastneden therfore the sonus 
ofjonadab [Vulg. Firmauernnt igitur/ilii lonadah), sone 
of Recab, the heste of their fader, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
VI. xii. 80 In-to pat place, Quhare festnyd all pare Cownandis 
was. 1553 1 \ Wilson (1580)41 Matrimonie, whiche 

the creatour of all thynges did. .fasten and make holy. 

t 2 . To make firm or solid; to strengthen, 
harden. Ohs. 

c 1400 Lau/rauds Cirttrg. $2 pis niedicyn fa.stnep pe 
place S: defendip him fro putrefaccions. CX440 Giraldus' 
hist. Irel. CE. E. T. S.) 22 Lasers to dense, paraJy.s to 
festnen, y-dropesie..to helen. c X440 Secrecs, Prose Version 
(E. E. T. S.) 149 Mete and drj'nke pat he was costomed to 
byfore norisshed by, Sc pat has festnyd his substance. 1577 
B. Googe heresbach's hush. n. (1856) xo6 The force of the 
aire in Winter doth fasten and make sounde the Trees. 

+ 1 ?. intr. To become firm ; to ‘set*. Obs. 
x66o England’s Alonarchy Freest State in World y How 
is it probable, .that any Government, .can ever subsist and 
fasten, without an exorbitant and all-devouring power, .to 
uphold, .it. X726LEONr tr. Alberti's A rchit. 1.36 b, Buildings 
. .are taken with the Frost, .before ever they have fasten'd. 
1730 A. (joajoon AlaJ/eCs Amphith. 285 7 ’he rough part of 
them fastens very well with Mortar, 
f c. irans. To fortify. Obs. 

1387 Trcvisa Iligden (Rolls) II. 109 Edward pe Eldere 
fastened a castel at the Mamcestre in NorpumberJond. 

f 8. To make fast (in fetters) ; to set fast, render 
unable to move. Obs. 

A xooo Andreas 49 (Gr.) Hie pam halj^an pser handa 
gebundon and fastnodon. a X300 E. E. Psalter Ixviii. 3 
[Ixix. 2], I am festened in slime depe. 1632 Lithcow Trav. 

V. 223 Such, .deep carouses of wine that both heeand I were 
almost fastned in the last plunge of understanding, 
b. intr. 7 'o become fast or unable to move- 
2742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 397 We leap at stars, and fasten 
in the mud. X853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 71 We 
fastened in the ice. 

4 . trans. I'o m-ake fast to something else ; to attach, 
more or less securely, bya tie or bond of any kind. 
Const, to, occas. on, upon ; also tvitb advbs. on, 
together, up. Formerly often, now rarely, with 
immaterial object, 

c XX75 Lamb. Horn. -121 Mid irenen neilen he wes on here 
rode ifestned. c X20o Vices «5* Virtues (1888) 95 7 o hire 
bieS ifastned alle Se raftres of Se hali mihtes. a xzzs 

St.Atarher. ipFestnewiSfulhtmisawletopeseoluen. 134® 

.4yenb. 221 Hy byep y-uestned to-gidere be spoushod. 139S 
TRZviSKBarih. DeP.R. iv. iii.(i 49 S )82 Moysiurc . . fetnyth 
the partyes togider. c 1400 Desir. Troy 2849 Pai..fctonit 
the fiete. c X450 Mirour Saluacioun '"Sw 

and erthly hym liked eft festyn to giderc. X483 
I Rich. Ill, c. 8 Preamb., Dyers.. upon the Lists of the 
same Clothes festen and sowe gre-it Rissh«. ^ 55 * 
Hamilton Catech. (1884)77 Samekil is the lufe of Ood ^ 
our nychbour fessinit and linkit logiddir. 

Com. Err. .. i. E6 My wife and I, Fastned 

eyiher end the mast, xdda J. Davies tr. C?/ 

E. Iml. 10 To fasten and cement them 

Ere. 1. 497 Jfen that are fas ned to the Coun o 

by visible estates.. .759 tr 

When they .saw it [my hair), real >■ fastearf to -jy hcuL 
.796 Jane Austen Pride d- Prej. (tSEs) D; |°S 
chaise arrived, the trunks were fastened on. 1S37 Dickens 
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Picl-w. iv. Fastened up behjnd the barouche was a hamper, 
1840 E. Howard yack AsJiorc III. xv. He consented to 
be again fastened up, but he walked about as much 
as the limits of his chain would permit. 1^9 James 
Wtfodmnn vjj, The visitor proceeded to fasten his horse to 
a large iron hook. x8sa hloTLEY Corr, (1889) I. v. 137 The 
canvas. .had been fastened on a pole. 

b. absol. or inir. To inake one’s boat fast. In 
whale-fisbing : To faste7i to (see quot. 1820); also 
in indirect pass^ 

1700 S. L. tr. C. Fryhe's J’oy. E. Ind. 207 As soon as we 
could come to fasten by her [the Ship’s} side. 1820 Scokesby 
Acc» Arctic Reg.W. 534 Each boat ‘fastens to’, orstrikesa 
distinct iish. 1839 T. IIeale 1 F/taie .^6 ‘ Fastened 

to .means, when a harpoon with a line attached is fixed in 
his body. Ibid. 165 The two boats that have not yet 
‘fastened ’. .give chase. 

6. a. To bind (a sen’ant, an apprentice) by a 
contract or agreement {dial.) ; cf. fastening penny. 
* 1 * b. To join in a contract with (obs.). 

3362 Lancu P. pi. a. h. si In Mariage..To beo fastnet 
with fals. 1425 Sc. Acts, ist Pnrl. yas. I c. 20 )»e schiref 
sail assigne xl dais to sic ydil men to get ^aim masteris, 
or to festyn ^aim to leful craftes. ^1632 Lithgow Trnx>. 
vm. 353, I fastned lohn Browne with him to accompany 
his returne. Mod. (Sheffield) He ’s a sort of a prentice, but 
he 's not fastened. 

6. To attach together the parts of (a fabric or 
stmeture). Obs. exc. Nani. 

1562 Turner Baths j6 a, They thatare. .not well fastened 
together, ought not to tarj’e so long in the bath. x6og 
.Skene ICe^. Ma/,, Chaltnertan Air c. 27 § 2 They festen 
and bindcs them not with Icther or glew. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. 71 Their ships are fastened not 
with Iron but wood. x86o Merc. Marine Mag- VII. 284 
A ship fastened with yellow metal. 

7 . To make fast, secure (a tie, band); to secure 
(an article of dress), e.g. with a clasp, pins, buttons, 
etc. Also, with pregnant sense, to fasten (a person) 
in a garment. 

n 2300 Cursor J\T. 1728 (Cctt.l (Noe} he selffestnid bath 
band and lace, c 2350 li^ill. Palcmc 1720 Sche. .festened 
hire in kat fel wi)j ful god }>onges. x6oo J. Porv tr. Leo's 
Africa ii. 24 The corners of which mantle are. .fastened 
about their shoulders. 1696 tr. Dn Mont's Voy. Lex>aut 
130 Breeches fasten'd with Buttons, 2727 De Foe Nisi, 
Appar. iv. (1840) 31 No chain can bind him, but the chains 
fastened on him oy Heaven. 2767 J. Byron Voy. round 
tVorld 51 Skins, .fastened about their necks by a thong, 
b. To fasten off (a thread) : to fix with a knot 
or extra stitches. 

2893 Mrs. Leach's Fancy^ivorJi Basket May 146/2 Run 
ribbon through holes, .and fasten it off at wrist with neat bow. 

8. To make fast (a door, etc.) with a latch, bolt, 
etc., or (an envelope, etc.) with a seal. Hence, 
to fasten (a person or animal) in or out. 

2749 Fielding Tom ^onesww. vi, I will fasten the door. 
2764 Lloyd 153 Colts,. Clnpt up and fasten'd in the 

pound. 2797 hi RS. RADCLirFE Italian xti, I have not caused 
this gate to he fastened. 2801 Southey Thalaba ix. xxti, 
Her ears are closed with wa.x, And her prest finger fastens 
them. 2819 Bvros yuan \. c,\xxvi, Tlic door was fastened. 
2833 Hr. Martjneau Tale of Tyne vi. 103 The lattice was 
not quite fastened. 2860 1 yndall Clac, i. xxvii. 216 The 
rooms were swept.. the shutters fastened, 1868 Atkinson 
Cleiielatui Gloss., To fasten out, to turn the Moor-sheep to 
the moor for the season, excluding them for good from the 
enclosed land. 

t 9 . To close (the hands, teeth) with a grip. To 
fasten hold : to take hold firmly. Obs, 

2530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 354 Fassinny ng 5our fingaris 
faste. 2585 T. Wasih.vcton tr. Nicho/ay's Voy. Turkic iv. 
XXX, 15^ To the end their adversaries should fasten the 
Icssc hold upon them. 2596 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 15 This 
threasure..well I prone.. To be this maides with whom I 
fastned hand, 2599 Minsiieu Dint. Sp.T^- Efts’. (1623) 51 
Two hands fastned together, alwaies hath becne a token 
of friendship. 2607 Topsell Scrpcftis {1653) 750 When it 
once bilcth and fasteneth teeth, it never letteth go. 

10 . To fix or hold securely in position ; to make 
fast (what is loose). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 822^ (Cott.) Bot hat wandis h^n had 
rote, h^t fc.stind ware in erde sua fast, c 2400 Apol. Loll. 
86 Festining it wih irne h‘'Jt it fal not. c 1400 Lanfraucs 
Cirtnyc^ 156 For to fastne he schuldre his. boon rostral is 
utl in maner of a wegge. c 2440 Gesta Rom. i. 2 (Harl, 
IS.) pis nigromancien.-fastenyd it [ymage] in he wall 
afore )iim. 2578 I.%te Dodoetts 11. Ixxxv. 264 Axen of 
Rosemarie burnle, doth fasten loose teeth. 2662 J. Davies 
Voy. Atttbass, 24 A great Cross, fasten’d in a great piece of 
timber. 270^ hioxoN Mech, Exerc. 223 Pitch the other 
sides to be Turned flat carefully against the Hole, .fastnlng 
them with Wax. 2812 Shelley Boat on Scrchio Poems 
(i8qx) 586/2 Sit at the helm— fasten this sheet. 

D. with immaterial object ; also with inf. as ohj. 
C 3200 Ormin Dcd. 219 He wollde fcs>tnenn swa Sop 
trow'wj'c I hc33rc hrestess. /^/V. 2441 Icc hafe fes’.inedd i 
min }»ohht To libbenn i clxiincssc, 2393 I*ancl. P. PL C. 
xiii. 9 Freres wollen .. fastne h« here fmlcniitc. c 2430 
Hymns /Vrx^^l867l 26 Fastne here in h«c my houjt. 15x3 
Moil: III. Wks. 45/1 Suche cuyll oppinyon once 

fastened in mennes hcartes. 2612 Shaks. ly'tnt. T. u. iii. 
25 He.. F.istcn’d, and fix’d the .shame on’t in hlmsclfe- 
2683 Pennsylv. Archives 1 . 74 'I'ime will. .fasten ihinRs as 
they arc and should l>e. 2818 Cruise Bisest 4S1 When 
once a trust is sufllcicntly created, it will fasten itself upon 
the c^^ate. 

c. To fasten do-.vn ; to fix (.1 thing) so as to 
prevent its rising to fix (lefinitely. 

2732 Meputv Kolhen's CaN o/G. llo/e 1 . 63 , 1 have .. 
rescued the character of the Hottentots from the brutish 
>iunidity lo which it has teen fastened down by all the 
auinors. 1876 Cusdstose in Contem/. Rev. June xa To 


fasten doum its sense, the affix ‘Evangelical’ may suffice. 
Mod. The lid of the box is fastened down. 

t d. intr. To take hold ; to attach oneself ; to 
make one’s abode. Obs, 

C2400 Desir. Troy 1429 Of a sparke unaspied ..May 
feslon vp fyre. 2590 Si’ENSER F. Q. hi. iL 26 The DamzeU 
well dief vew his Personage And liked well, ne further 
fastned not, But went her way. ^26*5 Fletcher S: Shirley 
Nl.‘\Veilker i.i, A very pretty girl she was. -But he was too 
wise to fasten, a 2657 IL Loved.w Lett. (1663I 258 We are 
here in London, where I think we shall fasten for most part 
of this ensuing Summer. 1742 Young NL Th. iii. 531 We 
..Spring from our fetters; fasten in the skies. 

4*11. trans. To deliver effectively (a blow) ; to 
imprint (a kiss). Const, on. Obs. 

CX500 Lancelot 850 Strokis festnit in the shelde. 2532 
Elyot Gozf. 1. xvi. Or he coulde fasten on the other any 
violent stroke, 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage iv, vii. (1624) 370 
A mutuall kisse.. is fastened on the cheeke. 2632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondis Erontena 170 Wee could never come once 
to fasten a blow on him. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. Nib. ii. 
xxiii. 243 I could never fasten a salley yet upon him, but 
U'ich losse to myselfe. 2697 Dryden Virgil Ded. E j, Cou’d 
he fasten a blow, .when not sufier’d to approach. 

12. In various fig. applications of senses 4 , 7 , 10 ; 
To fix (something) upon (a person, etc.). 

a. To direct (feelings, thoughts, attention, etc.) 
intently or keenly towards. 

a 2400 Prymer (i^i) 53 Y schal fastne myn eyen op on pe. 
e 2450 Mirour Saluaciottn 793 Hire hert vpwards on heven 
was fesiined nyght & day. 1568 E. I'ilney L>isc. Manage 
B vj, If she once fasten hir eyes on a nother, he shall enjo}’’ 
hir. 2603 Shaks. HI. I. 203 Fasten your eare 

on my amiisings. 1612 Bible Luke iv. so The eyes of all 
4 .were fastened on him. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 320 
To that man whose heart is fastned upon thee. 2840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xli. The attention of the sly little fiend 
was fastened upon them. 1850 HAWTHOBNE.SV^ir/tf^A.Introd. 
(1883) 50 My eyes fastened themselves upon the old scarlet 
letter. 1885 10 July 572 A madman armed 

with a knife, upon whom a steady eye must be fastened^ 

b. To fix (a nickname, imputation, etc.) on 
a person ; to impute or attach to. 

26x5 Stephens Satyr. Ess. led. 2) 38 TTiinke how little 
paines Doth fasten credit upon lucky stmines. 2638 
Wilkins Netu IVorld ii. (1707) so Some of the Ancients 
have fasten’d strange Absurdities upon the Words of the 
Scripture. 2672 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. v- (1673) lo To form 
and fasten this charge upon them. Ibid. in. v. (1673! 368 
The story., fastened upon Philip the Emperor, a 2674 
Clarendon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 304 He hath not been 
able . . to fasten the least reproch upon them. 2722 Sew’el 
Hist, Quakers (1795) I. Pref. 18 To fasten doctrines upon 
them which they never approved. 2855 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. III. 310 Those very Londoners .. now fastened on 
the prince, .the nickname of Butcher. 

t c. To induce acceptance of (a gift, etc.) ; to 
propose (a health). Obs. 

26^ Shaks. 0 th. 11. Hi. 50 If I can fasten but one Cup 
vpon him. ^16x3 Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 256 If you 
fasten a guift upon him, his thankes bee liberall. 2632 
Lithgow Traxt. x. 431, I neuer saw one. .to pledge or pre- 
sent his Maiesties health ; but as many other healths as you 
list ; they will both fasten, and receiue from you. 2673 
Rav yourti. Low C. 435 We could scarce fasten any mony 
upon them. 2726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle^^^, 1 did not know 
how to fasten a Present upon Mr. Ratcliff. 

d. To impose (something unwelcome) on a 
person. Now chiefly in To fasten a quarrel upon : 
to drag into a quarrel against his inclination. 

2663 DrVden Wild Gallant 11. i, He. . could never fasten 
a quarrel upon you. 2682 Euq. Elect, Sheriffs 8 En- 
deavouring , . to fasten such a Sheriff upon them. 2728 
Freethinker No. 42. 294 Divert her Malice by fastening 
a new Spark upon her. 2797 Godwin Enquirer i. vi. 36 
No practice .. fastened upon us by decrees and penal- 
ties, 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 325 The.. Mac- 
donalds, .fastened a succession of quarrels on the people of 
Inverness. 2862 Hochcs 71 ?/;/ /i/ v, (1889) 36 
He . . had fastened himself upon him. 

13. intr. To fasten on, upon”, i-a. to obtain a 
firm hold upon, become fixed on {phsi ) ; b. to 
seize on, lay hold of ; to single out for attack or 
censure ; to avail oneselfeagcrly of (a pretext, etc.), 

a 2225 Leg, Kafh. 1180 O godd..nc mei nari uuel 
festnin. c x^ys Hali Meid. 15 pe fiends arrow . . ne wundeS 
he nawt buic hit festni ol»c. 2523 More in Grafion Citron, 
II, 783 No colour could fasten upon these m.allers. 2590 
Shaks. Com, Err. 11. ii. 275, I will fasten on this sleeve of 
thine. 1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 48 Experience 
often hath. . taught, that when advantage 1 do see, To 
fasten on occasion and begin. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. I. xl. (2739) 60 Vet could not that custom fasten upon 
the Saxons, 1662 J. Davies Voy. Anthass. 57 They break 
down the houses adjoyning ,. that it (firej may nbt fasten 
on other more solid structures. 2726 Adi>. Capt. R. Boyle 
230 An English Mastiff, .had the Impudence lo fasten upon 
mv Rival by the Arm. 2844 L’ihrlwall Greece Vlll. 389 
The senate . . viewed Perseus as a prey, on wliich it resolved 
to fasten. 2844 Stanley AmoM{iZiZ) I. ii. 25 One object 
on which our,, imaginations jn:n’ fasten. 1847 L. Hunt 
Mett, IVomen, Sr Books I. 11. eo He is fastened upon by the 
man ulth llie bundle. 285$ Motley Dutch Rep. ii. vil. 
txB66) 2B2 The whole mob.. fastened upon the company of 
marble martyrs. 287sJowETT/’Air<»icd.2) IV.eSs Sickness 
. .h.as fastened upon him. 

Fastened (fa*s’nd), ppt. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1.] 

+ L Settled, confirmed. Obs. 

1596 Sfenser Hymns, Ifeav. Beaut, 2S9 They., in iheir 
fastened mj-nd All happie ioy and full conieniment fynd. 
*605 Shaks. Learn. L 79 O strange and fastned Yillainc. 

+ 2. Rendered firm in consistent:}*. Obs. 

>6»S Hart Anai. Ur. j. iL 27 llie which (excrcmenlj 
being.. somewhat fastened or stlffc. 


3. Fixed or bolted together. In cotnh.^ as copper-, 
ironfastened (see the sbs.). 

2803 R. Peking in Naval Chron. XV. 60 Iron-fastened 
ships. 1B60 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 284 ITie copper, 
fastened vessel will obtain the best rate. 

Fastener (fa-s'nsj). [f. as prec. + -EU '.] 

1. One who fastens or makes fast. 

*755 in Johnson. 2798 Jane Austf.n Norihang. Abb. 
(1838) II. vii, 142 The possibility of the door’s haring 
at first unlocked, and she herself its fa.stener. 

2. That which serves to fasten anything. 

2792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights ll'om, iv. 152 Indi. 
viduality of character, the only fastener of the affections. 
2874 W. Crookes Dyeing 4- Calico-printing 323 The modi- 
fied Gallipoli oil acts, .as fastener of the red lake. 1884 
Weekly Post 15 Nov. 3/7 The fastener [of a trap-door] was 
not properly adjusted. 28^ Law Times' Rep, LX VI 1 . 163/1 
Small hooks or fasteners on the metal busks of the corsets, 
f 3. One who fastens on something. Obs, 

2628 Earle Micfvcosm., Plain country Fctloxv (Arb.) 49 
He is a terrible fastner on a piece of Beefe. 

*t* 4. slang. A warrant for arrest. Obs. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Caul. Crexo, Fastner, a a WarranL 
2785 in Grose Diet. Vitlg. Tongue. 

Fastening (fa-s’nig), vbl. zb. [f. as prec. + 

-ISGl.] 

1. Tire action of the vb. Fasten in various sen.'es. 

a 2400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS, 8 Matrymoyne 
..es lawefull festynnynge be-lwyx man and woman. x6os 
Timme Quersit. in. 192 Of all fastnings or closing up of 
glasses, .the scale ofHermes is most noble. i6gz T. H[ale] 
Acc. Nctv Invent. 24 Firm and unwasted as at their first 
fastening. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 2.J4 The fastening 
of the circle of stones . . upon their re.spective cubes. _ 2850 
W. B. Clarke Wreck Favorite 33 There is no fastening of 
the shaft or stock into the socket. 

b. attrib. Tasiettingpenfiyiditil.): a small sum 
of money paid on hiring a serwant, to secure the 
agreement. Cf, Fasten 5 . 

2872 Gentl, Mag. Nov. 578 A bargain was struck, and con- 
sidered thoroughly binding by the acceptance on the part 
of the servant of what was called ‘ the fastening penny', 
f 2. The condition of being fastened ; a. of being 
set on a firm basis, b. In fastening -xa prison. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter 502 Thorgh wbaim ohere ere 
hroght til stabilnes & festyngynge. 2375^ Barbour Bruce 
XV. 309 He [lohn of Lorn] wes lang tyme in festn}*ng. 

3. eoncr. That which fastens or makes secure; 
that which connects one person or thing with 
another, or secures (a person or thing) in position ; 
t that which confirms or establishes. 

C2275 Lamb. Horn. 67 pos like bode wisliche hing of 
oOre IS ful festning. a 2340 Hampole /'j<7//ffrxvii|i]. x wtd 
my fesiynynge. 2480 Canton Chron. cxlvii. 126 The 
chirch dores were shytie with keyes and with other fastn- 
ynge. 2612 Bible Hah, ii. xi The stone shall crie out of 
tlie wall, and the beame \.marg. note fastening] out of the 
timber shall answere it, 2769 Public Advertiser 18 May 
3/4 Brass Sash Fastenings. 2850 Prescott Peru II. 34 ° 
Fizarro, unable .. to' adjust the fastenings of his citlrass 
threw it away. 2869 C. Gibbon R, Cray v, Crummie was 
not likely to break from her fastenings. 1885 Artto Re/orts 
15 Q. Bench Div. 316 A bar was kept in its position by 
means of a fastening. 

/Ig’’ *633 G. Herbert Temple, Co/j/rw/V/xiv, Smooth open 
hearts no faslning have. 

Fa'steniug, ppl, a. [f. as prec. + -ikg^.] 
That fastens, in various senses of the vb. 

x62x S. Ward /Az///>/. Practice (1627) 1 The fastening 
Naylc of the chiefe Master of the Assemblies. 2822 Byron 
Cain I. i, In his eye There i.s a fastening attraction. 
282^40 Tytler //A/. Scot. (x864lll. 22X His tent. .was 
of silk ; the fastening chains were richly gilt. 2865 Swin* 
DURNC Atalantn 970, I shall have., no face of children 
born Or feeding lips upon me or fastening eyes For ever, 

Fastenment (fa*s’nment). dial, [f. ns prec. 
-f ~MENT.] A fastening of any kind. 
tZ 7T Auctioneer's Catal, (Church Slrctton' Door-fa<ten* 
ments. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Woni-bk.^ ‘Put a 
fas’nmenl o’ the brew-’us door.' . 

• Fastens. Also 7 fastins. [short for next.] 
2616 Chron. Snntkense in yml. Statist. Soc, XXL 4 U 
To be paid betwixt Candlemas and Ffastins. 2876 Mid 
Yorksh. Gloss., Fastens, Shrovetide. 

Fastens-een, -eve, -even. Sc. ami north, 
dial. Also 4 fttst(e)r 3 m(gs-. 5-6 fastorlngis-, 6 
fasterng-, -trln-, -tron-, 8 fasten-, S -9 fa®!' 
ing(s-, g fastems-. [f. OE.fn'Z/cites, gen. of fxztca 
Fasten zb. + Kven or Eve.] The eve of or day 
before the fast (of Lent) : Shrove-Tucsd.ay. 

2375 Barbour Bruce x. 372 On the fa5ter>‘n cvyn i^'cht 
In the begynning of the nycht. 1496 Ld, Tr.'ns. Acets. 
Scot. (18771 1 . 319 The vij day of Februarc was F.'i'teringn 
evin. 2565 ill Picton L'fooi Munie. Rec. (1883) L 35 
Fasien’s eve or Shrovetide. 2674-^1 Ray N.fl* 
Fastcns-Ecn or Even. ^2750 J. CoLLir.R (I’lm Bobbin) 
Lane. Dialeet Whs. (1862) 68 Feersuns ecn, on It 
iiaw milch. 2780 M. /..onsdale Th' Upshot H. in yolhet 
Sketch cf Cumberland Manners (xBii) 5 An upshot lang 
an* sair To keep up fassen’.s<ven. 2785 Burns Ep. f'* /• 
Lnpraik 7 On fastcn-ccn wc Imd a rocliin. 1834 H. Millrz 
Scenes 4 * Leg. xxvHi. (1857) 416 On F.nstciiS'eve.T"*”'^ 
Schoolmaster . .would call on the boj^s to divide, and choose 
for themselves ‘He.-id-siocks*, 

Fasten(s)-Tuesday. Also y dial, ffl-i.ians; 
-ens. [sec prcc.] « prec, 

1585 Nottingham Rec. (x£89) IV. an Betwene thy< ond 
Fastens Toy.sdayc nexte cummvTig. 1858 C. B. Roiunv’n 
yful. Statist. Soc. XXI, 4x3 Siirove Tuesd.ny lieing called 
Fasiins I’liesday. 1877 liolderuessGlott., Fassans-tuesds, 
Shrove Tucsd-iy. • ■ 
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FASTING-DAY. 


Faster (fa'stor). Also 5 fastare. [f. Fast v. 
+ -ER 1 .} One wJjo fasts or abstains from food. 
<1x300 Cursor Jif. (Cott.) man cs gret faster. 

CX440 Psvmp. Fart'. 151/1 Jejtntaior^ jejunatrix. 

a 1450 /Cut. </<* /rt 7<Jwr 13 It is a blessed thinge to faste» for 
the more harme it doth the faster, the more is the merit. 
xjSo Becon Treat, Fasting 79 b, A ceriayne monke . . 
was'counted the greatest and deuoutest faster in all those 
quaters. 1662 Gunning Lent Fast ig^ Such fasters I 
cannot better resemble, then to the ancient blood-thirsty 
Tyrants. 171:2 Swift yrnl. Stella 16 Jan., This being fast 
day, Dr. Freind and I M'ent into the city to dine late, like 
good fasters, 1807 Milner Martyrs 1. ii. 58 nofCy A man 
. . of a strict life and a great faster. 18& Daily Ncrvs 
27 July s/s The faster’s condition physically during the day 
was remarkably encouraging. 

t Fast-gong. Ohs, [f. Fast sh. + ME. gong^ 
act of going, see Gang.] Shrove-Tuesday ; = 
Fastjngong. Also atlrib, in fastgong-tido (spelt 
after Norfolk pronunciation fasguntuie)^ Shrove- 
tide. 

C1440 Promp, Parv. 151/1 Fast gonge, or schroffetyde, 
or gowlyde, caritiprivium. 167^^1 Blount Gtossnor,^ 
Fasguntideeix Fastingtide, Shrovetide, so called in Norfolk, 
being the time when the Fast of Lent begins. 

II Fasti (fre'stoi). \ljaX.fasiJ^ pi. of fastm {dies') 
a ‘ lawful * day, a day on which the courts sat : 
hence as under.] 

a. Ron, Alii. A calendar or calendars, indicat- 
ing the lawful days for legal business, and also the 
festivals, games, anniversaries of historical events, 
etc., connected with each day of the year. Con- 
stilar fasti {^. fasti considares ') : the register of the 
events occurring during the official year of a pair 
of consuls ; the series of such registers, b. transf, 
A chronological register of events ; annals, chrono- 
logical tables or lists of office-holders. 

x6xi B. JoNSON Catiline r. iv, Let It [this dayj he 
added to our Fasti, n 1670 Hacket Ahp. IViilianis 
1. § 26 (1693) 20 Like Consuls that acted nothing, and were 
useful for nothing but to have the Fasti known by their 
Names. 1691 Wood (riV/t*), Alhenaj Oxonienses . .To which 
» are added the Fasti or Annals, of the said University. 1734 
E. CoRSiNi Fasti of the Archons of Athens. 1785 

Hak. More Flcrio 967 Still, in Life’s Fasti, you presume 
Eternal holidays will come. x8i^ Edin, Rev. XXIV. 245 
A country [the U. S.J. , whose fasti are consecrated to record 
our cruelties and defeats. 1880 C. T, Newton Art d* 
Archsol. 15 Roman coins are not Fasti .. j'et the labour of 
numismatists has made [them] almost the best authority for 
the chronology of the Roman empire. 

+ Fasti’diatOi t'. Ohs. rare. fastJdinm 
(see next) + ATE.] irans. To feel a disgust for, 
loathe. 

x6x8 Sir S. Auiobiog. I, (1845) vH. 106 Buty school 

..1 began to fa.stidiate, and be weary of the siveet and 
happy life I there led. 

tFastidie* Ohs, rare. [a. OF.ya-x/rhVV, ad. L. 
fasiidinin in same senses.] a. Pride, haughtiness, 

b. Scorn, disdain. 

1536 E. Harvel in Ellis Oris. Lett, il 118 II. 77 My 
minde enclinith. .to. .give ope the worldly fastidie to them 
aui ninbinni honores. 1538 in Str>’pe Eccl. Mem. 1. App. 
Ixxxiii. 218 Which when it [the general council] shal 
take effect . . must needs make him great dishonor, great 
fastidie. 

f Fastidiose, Ohs~^ = Fastidious, 

in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Fastidio'sity. rare^^. [f. L. fastidids-iis 
(see Fastidious) + -ity.] Fastidiousness. (In 
quot. humorously pedantic.) 

1704 Swift T. Tub v. (1750) 74 His epidemical Diseases 
being Fastidiosity, Amorphy and osciiation. 1775 in Asii. 
Fastidious (feesti’dios), a. [ad. "L. faslldids-its^ 
f. fastidhim loathing : see -ous, Cf. Fr. fastis 
dieux.'] 

fl. That creates disgust ; disagreeable, distaste- 
ful, unpleasant, wearisome. Ohs. 

1531 Elyot( 7<»7M. ix, That thinge for the whiche children 
be often tymes beaten is to them . .fastidious. 1582 Hester 
Seer. Fhiorav. ir. xxiii. 102 A fastidious Ulcer. 1630 
R. yohnson's Kingd. <5* Conwtw. 193 A fastidious and 
irksome companion. atS-jj Barrow Serm. Wisdom in 
Beauties of B. (1846)9 Folly is. .fastidious to society, a 1734 
North Lives 21 . 399 His partner, who.se usage was . . fas- 
tidious to him. 

+ 2. a. That feels or is full of disgust ; disgusted. 
1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1312/t Hee hadde of 
tlieym so muche, that he was full thereof, fastidious and 
weiy’. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 81 All desire of Change 
and Novelty, argues a Fastidious Satiety. 

i*b. Full of pride; disdainful; scornful. Obs. 
c Z440 Foundation Barts Hasp. (E. E. T. S.) 15 A lament- 
able querell, expressynge . . whate fastidious owtbrekyngy's 
hadde tempiid hym, 1623-6 Cockeram, Fastidious, dis- 
dainfull, proud. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (16^) 189 
Regardlesse of the rodomantadoes of the fastidious Pagan. 
2631 B. JoNsoN N‘e7u Inn, Ode 7 Their fastidious vaine 
Commission of the braliie. 1744 You.vg Night Thoughts 
VI. 551 Proud youth 1 fastidious of the lower world. 179* 
Boswell yokuson II. 277 (an. 1773) We see the 

Rambler with fastidious smile Mark the lone tree. 1796 C. 
Marshall 6-*<7?v/d’/L x.vii. (1S13) 447 Those wlio have much 
practical skill, .slight what is written upon subjects of their 
profession, which is a fastidious temper. 

fc. transf Of things : J Proud *, magnificent. 
1638 Sir T. Heruert Trav. 62^ One of them fCourl.«) 
fastidious in foure hundred porphirian pillars. Ibid. 102 
Temples of Idolatry , , once lofty in fastidious I'unets. 


3. Easily disgusted, squeamish, over-nice ; diffi- 
cult to please wUh regard to matters of taste or 
propriety. 

16x2-5 Bp. Hall Conteinpl., O. T. xix. x, A fastidious 
choice of the best commodities 1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 
n-jt 1 hold him prudent, that in these fastidious limes, will 
helpe disedged appetites with convenient condiments. 
1691 Ray Creation Pref. (1704) 7 Fastidious Readers. 
1784 CowpER 1. 513 The weaty sight. Too well 

acquainted with their smiles, slides off Fastidious. 1848 
Macaulay lifst. Eng. II. s66 People whom the habit of 
seeing magnificent buildings.. had made fastidious. 1853 
Trench Prtmerbs 3 A fastidious age . . and one of false re- 
finement. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi xvii. 342 Though 
being far from fastidious, refused to cat it. 1877 Blacic 
Green Past. xlii. (1878)338 TTie society, .was not at all fas- 
tidious in its language. 

Fastidiously (fissti'dissU), adv. [f. ns prec. 
+ -ly 2.] In a fastidious manner; f disdainfully ; 
squeamishly, with excessive scrupulousness of taste, 
1624 Gatakf.r Transubsi. 42 Fastidiously and childishly 
..full of Logicke rules. x6^ Hammond Ace. Catvdrcfs 
TriMex piairibe\.% 17 Discriminating themselves proudly 
and fastidiously from other men. 17^ Burke Rn\ 33 
The legislature. .fastidiously rejeried thefairand abundant 
choice .. presented to them. 1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit, 
(1867) 128 Critics fastidiously rejecting what they deem the 
antiquated, x88o Disraeli Endym. I. xxi. 193 A couple of 
grooms, who sat with, .unmoved countenances, fastidiously 
stolid amid all the fun. 

Fastidiousness (fiusti'diosnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being fastidious, 
d* 1. Loathing, disgust. Obs. 

1533 EL'eoTCast.Ifel/hc{t$^t)zSh, Sowthistle., causeth 
fastidiousness or lothsomnesse of the stomakc. 1599 A* 
tr. Gabelhotters BK-. Pkysicke 267/2 Excepte it . . get a fas- 
tidiousnes therof [pappe]. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 425 
After I had. .escaped infinite dangers, .excessive fastidious- 
nesse, unspeakable adversities. 1807 Coxe Austria I. 67 
Rhodolph observing their fastidiousness, rose from table, 

+ 2. Disdainfulness, haughtiness, pride. Obs. 

16x3 R. C, Table Aiph. (ed. 3! Fastidiousnesse, disdain- 
fulnesse. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. m. § 14. 52 He 
reproved the fastidiousnesse of the Pharisee. 

0. Disposition to be easily disgusted ; squeamish- 
ness ; over-niceness in matters of taste or pro- 
priety. 

x66t Boylf- Style <f Script. 202 More Discerning Times. , 
will Repair the Omissions and Fastidiousnesse of the Present. 
1784 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 207 Fastidiousness, and 
a useless and too critical nicety, may be expected to increase. 
1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 745 The lastidiousness of criticism 
may object to the frequent repetition. 281^ J. Martiseau 
Ess. II. 98 Any nice inqutr>'..wouldbea misplaced fastidi- 
ousness. 

Fastidinm (fsesti-diSm). rare. [a. L. fasH- 
dhtm ; see Fastidie.] Disgust ; ' ennui 
a 1734 North Lives 1. 150 The fastidium, upon this occa- 
sion contracted.. diverted nls mind from., such projects. 
1885 Mrs. H. Ward tr. AmieVs yrnl. (1889) 277 How is 
fastidium to be avoided ? 

t Fa*stigate, v. Obs.-^^ [f. L. fastJgdt- ppl. 
stem of \...fastjg'dre to make pointed.] a. irans. 
To make pointed, b. intr. To become pointed. 

x 623-6 in Cockeram; 1656 in Blount ; 1732 in 
Coles. 

Tastigiate (fsesti-djiiiH), a. [f. "L. fastigi-um 
summit of a gable, top, \erte.\ + -ate Cf. F. 
fastigill 

1. Sloping up or tapering to a point like a cone 
or pyramid, fa. of a hill = Fastigi.\ted. Ohs. 

1662 Ray Three I tin. ii. (Ray Soc.) 148 That noted hill . . 
the top whereof is fastigiate like a sugar loaf. 

b. Bot. Having flowers or branches whose ex- 
tremities form a tapering or cone-like outline. 

183s Lindlcv Intrvd. Bot. (1848) JI. 382. 1836 Penny 

Cyct.y. 252 Fastigiate, when the branches of any pUantare 
pressed close to the main stem, as in the Lombardy poplar. | 
1870 Hooker .S/Hrf. 349 7'axus fastigiata . .(Irish or | 
Florence-court yew) is a fastigiate variety. I 

c. Kntotn. Of the elytra : Tapering to a point. I 

1848 in Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. Gloss. ^ 

2. a. Bot. Formerly applied (after F. fasiigic) 
in the sense ‘having a horizontal surface at the 
top \ as in an umbel or corymb, Obs. 

[The use app. originated in a misunderstanding, the L. 
fastigiuM being interpreted as * roof ’.J 

1793 ill Martvn Lang. Bot. s. v, 1794 — Rousseau's Bot. 
xxvHi, 445 The latter tree, .having a fastigiate, or flat top. 
i860 in Maync Expos. Lex. s. v. 

b. Hence, of a zoophyte : = Corymiied. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 175 Mussa fastigiata, Fasti- 
giate : disks usually nearly circular. 

Hence Pasti'ffiately adv. 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet,, Fasiigiately- branched, the 
branches becoming gradually shorter from the base to the 
apex. 1884 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Fasti^ate (fabti-dsii^ft), v. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE-h] trans. To make pointed at the top like 
a gable, b. intr. To taper to a point. 

1656 Bi.oust Glossogr.y Fastigiate, to raise up, or grow 
up to a sharp top. 1732 in Coles. 

Hence Fasti’giated^//. a., formed like a cone 
or ridge; ‘roofed, narrowed up to the top’ 
(Johnson 1773 ). 'hPastigia'Uon, ‘a making or 
growing sharp at the top like a p)Tamid ^ (Phillips 
1662). 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 381 Day will hang in 
the sky many thousand miles off from us, (astigiated into 


one conicall point. x668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. v. § 4, 
146 Hawks , , noted for having a fastigiated or rising 
head.- 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2840 in Humble Diet. 
Gcot.ffMin. ^ \ i 

t Fasti'giouSy a. Ohs. [f. L. fastTgi-nm + 
-ous.] Like a fastigium ; with gables. Also fg. 
Pretentious. 

1670 G. H, /fist. Cardinals t. iii. 94 They thought the Title 
too eminent and fastlgious [orig. sollevato] for them. 1697 
Evelyn Acc. Architects 50 The ancients dwelling- 

houses being generally flat at the top, Julius Casar being 
the first whom they Indulg’d to raise his Palace in this 
Fastlgious manner. 

II Tastiginm (f^sti-d.^ifim). [L.] 

1 . The apex or summit ; spec, in Arch, the ridge 
of a house. 


1677 Hale Contempt, ir. 125, 1 have now arrived to the 
very Fastigium, the ver>’ highest point of this Mountain. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fastigium, the top or height 
of any Thing: In Architecture, the ridge of a Hou.se. 1825 
W. Hamilton Hand’bh. Terms Arts 4* Sc.. Fastigium .. 
the summit, apex or ridge of a house, or pediment. 

2 . The gable end (of a roof) ; a pediment. 

i849_J. Whale Diet. Terms, Fastigium, the pediment of 
a portico. 1876 in Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 

0. a, Pathol. The acme or highest state of in- 
tensity (of a disease). b. Anat. (see quot. 1884^. 

1876 WagticFs Gen. Pathol. 619 The period gf the fasti- 
gium, the complete development of the fever. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Fastigium, the upper and posterior angle of the 
fourth ventricle lying between the upper border of the 
posterior medullary velum and the posterior border of the 
anterior medullary velum. 

f Fa’Stingf, vbl. sb.'l Obs. [f. Fast v} + ikgL] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fast 1 ; also attrih. 


1398 .Trfatsa Barth. De P. R. xvir. xxv. (Tollem. MS), 
Cipris is a medicinal tre of couenable and fast5’nge vertu. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 158 Fe.siynge to a thynge, confixio. 
x6^ Hexham De anckers aen den timmer, a fasting of 
ankers to the Timber. 

b. Fasting fenny (dial.) : =s ‘ fastening penny ’ ; 
see Fastening i b. 

1691 Rav/F.-C*. Words, Festing-penny. 

2. « Fastenings. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2590 It stonaid |;am all For ferd [je 
Testing suld faile. 

Fasting (feustiq), vbl. sb.^ [LFast v.“ + -ing k] 
1. The action of the vb. Fast; abstinence from 
food; an instance of this. 

cit7S Lamb. Horn. 207 Ich bide \>e. .bi his eadi festunge 
i)?e wildernesse. ^1250 Old Rent. Serm. in O. £. Misc. 
{1872) 28 Si mirre signefiet uastinge, 1340 Ayenb. 33 Be 
uestinge.s and be wakinges. 146 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ceix. rpr He wa.s so feble for his moch fastyng that he was 
dede almost. 1579 Fulkc HeskiuP Pari, 530 Although 
fasting for merite bee iusily jpunishable by statute. 1^2 
Fuller Holy iy Prof. St, v. viii. 388 Even fasting it self is 
meat and drink to him. 2840 Dickens Old C, Shop viii, 
Corporal punishment, fasting, and other tortures and terrors. 
1873 W. K. Sullivan O'Curry's Anct. Irish 1. Inlrod. 283 
A 7 rosea or fasting was made by the plaintiff going to the 
defendant’s house, and remaining there for a certain time. . 
before making his distress. 

+ 2. A season of abstinence from food, a fast. 

1382 Wycuf Acts xxvil. 9 And whanne now seylinge was 
not sykir, for that fastinf' passide, PouI_ coumfoitide hem. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. ix. lii. (1405) 347 The 
fastynge of springynge tyme i.s the fjrst weke of Lente. 
14B3 (Paxton G. de la Tour A v) b, The fa-stynges that she 
bad kept. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 81 He bids the Jewes, 
even in their fastings, to use it. 

3. attrib.y as fasting'iveeds ,* fasting-spittle, the 
saliva that is in the mouth before one^s fast is 
broken. Also Fasting-day. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 19 Mortifie it wijj fastynge 
spotil. x6o7 Topsell Serpents (1653' 607 If the fasting 
spittle of a hfan fall into the jaws of a Serpent, he certainly 
dyeth thereof. 1648 Hfrrick Hesper. Fairie Temple 104 
Their Holy Oyle, their Fasting-Spittle, Their sacred Salt. 
1654 Trapp Comm. Esther v. i She laid aside her fasting- 
weeds, and put on her best. ^ 1818 Art Preserv. Feet 146 
Rubbing them with fasting spittle. 

Fasting (fa-stiq). ///. a. [f. as prec. -ing 2.] 
That fasts, lit. andy??*. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 151 Fastynge, Jejunus, impransus. 
CX470 Henry Wallace \\ 1034 For fastand folk to dyne 
gud tym war now. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxli. 
[ccxxxviii.] 745 Sir, are ye fastynge? <71592 H. Smith 
Serm. (1866) II. 213 Vet doth the non-resident keep his 
benefice fasting. 1595 Shaks. yohn in. i. 260 A fasting 
Tyger. 18^7 Emerson Poems, Initial Love Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 456 Inquisitive, and fierce, and fasting. 

Hence cidv., in a fasting manner, 

abstemiously, sparingly. Obs. 

C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurt7ire 667 Furst speke..For 
frutes a-fore mete to ete fasiyngely. 1566 

Horace Sat. vi. H.viij b. My frende why lyke you slill lo 
lyve in countrj’e fast>Tigiye uppon a craggle hill? 1616 
Be.wm. & Fl. IFii 'without Money iv. v, You shall . . not 
dine neither, but fastingly. 

Fa'sting’-day. [i- Fasting vbl. sh. + Day. 
a, fasten day I\ = Fast-day. 

<7x300 Cursor pit . 2gos6 (Cotton Galba^pe thing J^t tyu 
biself suld ett if it no fasting day ban war^ 13^. ^ 

Barth. De P. K. ix. iii. (1495) 347 I" 

tymes ben thre fastynge dayes. c 14^ Tyo 

Do it in fastyng dayis & seme it forth. . ‘ 

Prayer Commonion , Any holye dayes or ^ 

Trah- Comm , i Cor . vfi. 5 Fasting-days f hf 
days, a 17x1 Ken Man . of Prayers '^ks. (1838) 4«4 AH 
fasting I advise you to, is only to some ^ ‘ r 

A. J. Stephens Bk . Com . Prayer II. xiS® Notice .. of the 
fasting days, .is commonly neglected. - 



PASTINGOWG. 


• PAT. 


t Pa'Stingong. Ohs. Forms: 4-6 fastyn- 
gong(e, (5 fastyngon), 5 fastyngange; Also, 
corruptly, 6 festigam. [? i.fasiin var. of Fasten 
sb. + goug. Gang, going.] Shkove Tuesday. Also 
Fastingoiig Eve, Fastin-gong Tuesday. 

1389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 69 Y** sonneday next after 
Fa<;t>Tigonge. <^1442 in JBlomefield IL- 111 
John Gladman..on Tuesday in the last ende of Criste- 
messe viz. Fastjmgonge Tuesday made a Disport with hys 
Neyghlwurs .. coronncd as Kyng of Crestemesse. CX470 
Hardin-g Chron, ccxxxvii. ii, Southward came thei .. vpon 
the fastyngange eue. 1477 Sir J. Pastom in Lett. No. 
786 III. 374 Wretyn at I^ndon. .the Fryday a for Fastjm* 
gong. 1530 Palsgr, S04/1 At Fastyngonge, a Quaresme 
Prcnnant. 

Hence Fastingong Sunday = Shrove Sunday. 
1450 Poston Lett. No. 78 I. no All the tenawntes ben 
chargyd to pay al her rent . .be Fastyngong Sonday. xS4* 
Barnes ll'brl-es (1573) 222/2 The Thurseday before 
Festigam Sonday. 

Pastisll (fa’stijl, a. [f. Fast a. + -ISH.] Some- 
what fast. 

1854 S. Philups Ess. fr. Times Ser. II. 330 A short, stout, 
empty, good-natured, and over-dressed — in other words 
a ‘ fastish ' young man. 1873 Miss Braddon Str. Pilgr. 
11. ii. 167 Fastish noblemen. 1884 Lillywhitds Cricket 
Ann. IIS A useful bowler, fastish as a rule. 

Pa*stland. [f. as prec. + Land; after Ger. 
festland.'] The mainland, as distinguished from 
islands ; the continent. 

1883 Chavih. ^rnl. 524 The irregular banks of these 
islands shielded them from all outlook from the fastland. 

t Pa’StlingS, Sc. Obs.rare~^. [f. F.A.ST 
adv. + -LING with advb. genitive -j.] ? Almost, 

nearly. (Cf. Fast adv. 4 b.) 

a 3600 A Scott May iv’. Now all sic game is fastlings 
gone But gif it be amangs clovin Robbyns. 

Pastly (fa*stli), adv. arch. [f. Fast a. + -ly 2. 
Now replaced by Fast adv."] 
f 1 . In a fi-xed or steady manner. Obs. 
c888 K. i^LFRED Boeih. xxxix. § 7 Sio nafa faer^ micle 
fffistlicor. .Sonne ha fel^an. as-zz^Ancr. R. 234 pet tuper- 
efter pe wisluker wlte him, hwon hu hauest ikeiht nim : & te 
uestluker holde. 1340 Aycub. j66 Hit be-houep pet he hym 
hyealde vestliche ine his wylle. xS49-62_ Sternhold & H. 
Ps. xxiv. 2 For he hath fastly founded it aboue the sea to 
stand. 

1 2 . Firmly, unwaveringly, steadfastly ; with 
confidence. Ohs. 

c^x^$ Lamb. Horn. 115 He seal. .festliche winnan wiS 
onsi^endne here, cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 77 Cumen 
festliche to ure saule leche and unhelen him ure saule 
wundes. ^xaoS Lay. 13000 Imong pan eorlen he stod & 
fastliche hit wi5-soc. CX3S0 Prose Psalter which 

hot if ich man haue blleued trewlich & fastelich. C1440 
Hvlton Scala Per/. (\V. de W. 1494) m. ,\iii, Put forth 
fasiely all thy good dedes to hym in as moche as they be 

f ood. xst3 More in Grafton Chron. 11. 766 The Lord 
lastinges. .perswaded the lords to beleve that the Duke of 
Glocesier was sure & fastly faithful! to his prince, xs8x 
Mardrck Bk. 0/ Notes 306 Faith, that fastlie beleeveth 
sinnes to be forgiven freefie by Christ. 

fb. \Vithout intermission or cessation. Obs, 

97X Blickl, Horn. 47 Gif pa lareowas fiis nellap fastlice 
Codes folce bebeodan. a xooo .®lfric /udg. iv. 24 Hig 
fmsllicc weoxon. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 237 Of pe folce we 
siggeS pat hit cumj? fastlice. 

+ 3 . Closely, securely. Obs. 

rxo5o Lai. ^ A. S. Glosses in Wr.AVfilcker 354 Artius, 
ficsilicor. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 90 Cleue to 
Ins mercy & goodnes the more fastly. 1591 Sylvester Du 
B arias 1. v. (1641) 42/2 A score of Anchors held her fastly 
bound. X646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. iii, xxv. 174 At 
the first littering their eyes arc fastly closed. 2800 Epist. 
io Sirjr. Farquhar\x\ Spirit Pnhl. Jrnls. (i8ox) IV. 175 
Men, who love their places.. And fastly hold them with 
unblushing faces. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 305 
T heir desires might bind them fastly to the Imperial cause. 
4 . Quickly, rapidly, speedily ; hence, readily. 
Now i‘arc. 

C120S Lav. 27774 For5 heo gunnen fusen .. & fastliche 
hcom to^ buicn. 2597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 61 Towards 
this afllictcd fancy fastly drew, r 2645 T. Tullv Siege c/ 
Carlisle/}%\e 3 ) 13 Seeing them come fastly to her house. 
a 3B06 K. White AV;/r. II. 84 The sand of life Ebbs fastly 
to it^s finish. 2859 Cornwallis Neiv World 1. 207 The lilc 
of the child was lastly on the wane. 

Pastness (fo'stnes), [f. as prec. + -ntss.] 

I. The quality or state of being fast. 

L The quality or state of being firmly fixed ; 
fixedness, stability, f Also, firm attachment. 

^•888 K. yF.LFRED Bcetk, xxxii. § 2 Bchealdah Tiu..5a 
Kcslnrs<;c I'isscs hcofenes. 2340 ^iyenb. 107 pet no )»ing 
|*€t mojc bcuallc nc mo5c ous ondo of }>c ilke uestne^ese nc of 
bise grace, enoo Lnn/ranc's Cirtirg. If hat ilhc pccc 
have nofastnes to l»c bool boon do)>at pet^awey. a 2400-50 
Alexander 3259 ^ubl.) Suld not be funde in h\Tn faslncs. 
*5*3 FiTZHERn. t/usb. 5 139 The wjmdc is lykefy to blowe 
It bes^'de the heed, for it hath no fastnes in tlic wode.* 2603 
Flokio ."dottfaigtie i. ix. (1632) 26 Falsehood, which therein 
can have no such footing or felled fasincssc. 2677 GiLris 
Dxmenol. tiE67l 429 His words be so far from the fastness 
of nails that they sliall be as wind. 2635 E. Kneciit tr. 
Benediit'sCeal '/'arCclours 111. 201 Shades. .cliaraacriscd 
by their cxiixme fastness. 

+ b. Fidelity, loyalty, firm adherence. Const. 
cx^Tj Stanyiiurst Epitaph Ba*vtt cf I.cutk (.\rb.l 152 
^^^ec lastncsv; of foster broilicrhod, 2648 Svmvoss Vind. 
Chat. /, 332 Your tender care, and constant fastness to our 
Sovemlgn, 

•f 2 , Clo^c aUbmcc. Ohs. rare, 

a 2632 Sm K. Cotton in Ru*h\v, /list. Ce/l.T. 472 
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Nothing can pres'cnt Ac Spanish Monarchy, but a Fastness 
of those two Princes. 

t 3 . The quality or state of being compact or 
close ; density, solidity. Also of style : Concise- 
ness, pithiness, Obs. 

■ X555 Fardle Facions 1. ii. 30 This earth then brought by 
y* heate of the sonne into a more fastenessc. a 2568 Ascham 
Scholcm. (Arb.) 214 To bring his style, from all iowse grqs- 
nesse, to soch firme fastnes in latin, as is in Demosthenes in 
Greeke. 2622 Ainsworth Ps. xLx. ii Solid gold, 

called Paz, whi^ hath the name of strength, fastnesse, or 
solidity. 26^ Sharrock Vegetables 27 They think to 
hinder their quick descent by the fastness of the ground. 
1666 J. Smith Old Age (1752) 103 ITie fastness and fulness 
of the flesh. 2673-4 Grew Anat. Trunks n. vii. § 4 Its 
Fastness [depending] on the closeness of the true Wood, 
f 4. Capacity for gripping tightly or retaining; 
tenacity, retentiveness. Obs. 

2552 Huloet, Fastnes, icnacia^ ienacitas. 2582 Mul- 
CASTER Positions v. (2887) 27 We flnde also in them [child- 
ren], as a quickenes to take, so a fastnesse to retaine. 

•fo. Security from invasion, difficulty of access; 
safety, strength. Obs. Cf. 9. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. v. x. 18 To those fennes for fastnesse 
she did fly. 2^ Dymmok Ireland (1843)23 It is verj* hard 
to hurt him, by reason of the fastnes of his cuntrj'. 2697 
Dryden Virg. AEneid ix. 940 The Foes had left the fastness 
of their Place. 

6. Rapidity, swiftness. 

^2x642 Sir W. Monson Nasral Tracts iv. (1704) 452/1 
Our. .Ships have.. advantage.. by reason of tbelr Fastness 
by a Wind. 2727-36 Bailey, Fastness^ swiftness. 2871 
Sir H. Holland (1872) 268 The increased fastness 

of living, incident to all classes and occupations of men. 

7 . Of persons : The quality of being ‘ fast * in 
manners, talk, or mode of living. Cf. Fast a. 10. 

2859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. i There is a growing taste 
for fastness. 2853 Lend. Rev. 31 Jan. 126/1 Her fastness is 
more impulsive and less calculating, very much the result 
merely of animal spirits and impatience of restraint. x88i 
C, New Serin. 101 Fastness Is not manliness, but emptiness 
and weakness. 1889 H. James London Li/e xi. 211 
Putting an appearance of ‘ fastness ’ upon her. 

II. Concrete senses. 

f 8. That which fastens or keeps fast. a. Sup- 
port, help. b. A fastening. Obs. 

a. 2382 Wyclif Ps, xxiv. [xxv.] 14 Fastnesse is the Lord 
to men dredende hym. <2x400 Prymer (1892) 109 Oure 
lord is a fastnesse to hem that dredtth hym. 

b. 2676 WoRLiDGE Cyder (2691) 117 Weights of. -lead, 
with rings, cords or other fa.stnesses to them, 2B79 Miss 
Jackson Shropsk. Word.-hk.^ * That thecr bull 's bin ’ilin the 
dur o’ ’is place, an’ bruk the fas’ness.' 

9 . A place not easily forced; a stronghold, 
fortress. 

e 1000 iELFRic Gram. ix. § 12 (Z.) 41 Munimen . . ftestnys. 
2586 J. Hooker Cirald. Irel. in HoHnshed 11. 257 They 
. .ouertooke them at a fastenes fast by the woods side. 1650 
Cromwell Let. 30 July (Carlyle), They would rather 
tempt us to attempt them in their fastness. 2748 Anson's 
Voy. 11. i. 121 Separate herds .. which inhabit distinct 
fastnesses. 2844 H. H, Wilson /«<//« III, 341 A strong 
and almost inaccessible fastness at Band!. 

/ig. 1864 Fireside Trav. 200 In the impregnable 

fastness of his great rich nature he [the Roman] defies us. 

t Pa'strede, <*• Obs. rare. In i festreed, 3 
fastrede. [OE. fxstrxd, [. first , Fast a. + rid 
purpose.] Finn in purpose, inflexible, ste.idfast. 

Beowul/ 6 \o Gehyrdeon Beowulfe folces h^rde facstr»dne 
Seboht, c888 K. Alfred Booth, xix, Se \visa & festraeda 
Cato. <1x250 O'vl 4 Night, zw He is nu ripe and fast- 
rede Ne lust him nu to none unredc. 
t Pasts, sb. pi. Obs. rare. [Anglicized form of 
Fasti ; cf, V.fastes.'\ Annals, records. 

2705 Phil; 7r<i//r. XXV. 2019 Two Ages after the same 
Fasts were compos’d by King Atlas. 

+ Fa'stship. Obs. rare. [f. Fast a. + -ship.] 
Tlie quality ot gripping tightly ; parsimony. 

a 2225 Auer. R. zoz Simonie : Gauel ; Oker : Uestschipe 
of 3eoue, o3er of lone. Ibid. 276 Vc.stschipe saluc [is] ureo 
heorte, 

t Fa'stuose, a. Obs.—" [ad. L. fastuos-us : 

see Fastuoos.] =FastuoU8 . 

2727 in Bailey voL II. 

+ Pastno'sity. Obs. [f. L. fasUtds^ts (see 
Fastuous) -h -ITY.] The quality of being fastuous ; 
haughtiness, ostentation, pomposity. 

1656-Bx in Blount Glossogr. 2678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. I. i. § 45- 53 Tli.it new Modle of Ethicks, which hath 
been obtruded upon the World with so much Fastuosity. 
2680 H. More Appeal. Apoc. Tlic exces^^ivc pride and 
fastuosity of the Idokitrous Hierarchy. 268,5 — Jltustr. 
Dan. xi. 45 Either a solid Greatness., ora tumid Fastuosity 
and afTcctcd Greatness, xiyy-fr in Bailey (folio). 

Fastuous (f?c'sli//|Os), a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
fastuos-us, f. fastus haughtiness, arrogance : sec 
•ous. Cf. V. fastueux^ Haughty, arrogant, pre- 
tentious, ostentatious. 

<12638 Mkdc Paraphr. a Pei, iii. 3 2672 nt. 616 

That supposed fastuous style of Sapores King of Persia to 
Constantius the Emperour, RexRegum,eXz. 2653 Hammond 
On N. T, Mark vii, 22 Fastuous and vain-^orious be- 
haviour. 1707 Collier Re/l, Ridie. rox A pomjxius dis- 
play of a fastuous I>aming. xyM-B J. Williams Child. 
Thespis 2w Too fastuous for exquisite passion’s digression, 
'Too fair for a hero. 2836 M. J. Ciiawian in FrasePs Mag. 
XIV, 33 I.et no man, WHih sTiin conceit and fastuous 
humour swelling. Sneer idly. 2888 Sat. Rev. 6 Oct. 418/1 
Ibc. -fastuous fates of dysenlcrj*. 

I Icncc ra'Btnously in a fastuous manner. 
ra'BttiouHness, the quality of being fastuous. 


<2 1677 Barrow Serm. 2 Tim. iii. 2 'Wks. 16S6 III. ‘315 De- 
meaning our selves insolently and fastoously toward thea, 
2728 R. North Mem. Musick (1846) 123 He behaved hla- 
self fasltujously ; no person must whisper while heplaj-ed. 
2649 Jer. Taylor Gi. E.yemp.^ \. Add, § 5. 58 Diogenes 
trampled upon Plato’s pride with a* greater faMuousnes5c 
and humourous ostentation, a 2677 Barrow Pope's Supnot, 
(1680) 1. iv. 66 Then there was no lastuousnessin theChurch.* 
2752 T. Birch Li/e Tillolson 430 He had nothing of pride 
or fastuousness. 

Fastyon, obs. form of Fashion. 

Fa*SXire. Ohs, Also fasor, fassure. [?a.AF. 
fazsure, f. fairc to make.] Fashion, fonn. 

23. . E. E. A Hit. P, A. 431 That freles fleje of hjT fasor. 
Ibid. 1083 So ferly J>er-of watz J?® fasure [printed fabre], 
CZ400 Desir. Troy 3956 Polidamas . . [was a] ffaire man cf 
fassure [MS. faffure] & of fyn strenghL [But is fa/sire 
a form of /avour 1 \ 

Fa8yli(e, var. of Fasel, Obs. 

Fasyon(e, faszshion, obs. forms of Fashio.v. 

tFat Qhs. Forms: i f8et(t, 2-4 fet, 

soutk.VQt, (3 feat), 4-8 fatt(e, 5-7 fate, (5 fast), 
4- fat. See also Vat. [OE. JCt/ str. neut., corresp. 
to MLG., Du. vat, OHO.fa^ (MHG. c'az, mod.G. 
fass), O^./at {Da. fad, Sw.fat) :—OTG\iX.fati>-m 
Tent, root ^fil- (:— pre-Teut. *pod-, pod-) to 
hold, contain ; cf. OFns.fatia, MDu. vatten, OHG, 
fat^^dn (MHCJ-. vaz^en, mo^.G. fasseii) to grasp; 
also, Lith. vessel; OK. filel, OIIG. 
fezzil (MHG. sword belt, mod.G. fessd, 

fetter), ON. band.] 

1 . a. In early nse^<?«. A vessel. 

Beo^vul/z^Sz. Geseah. .he. .lymmanna fatu. c^^oLindisf. 

Gosp. John ii. 7 Gefjdle5 510 3a fatto of usire. <1x000 
Elene 1026 ((3r.) Heo ba rode heht . . in seolfrcn fat locum 
belucan. <r xooo -<Elfric Gen. xl. 1 2 And ic nam J>a winberian 
& wrang on Jjset faet and -sealde Faraone. c 1050 Glou. In 
Wr.-W flicker 347 Acerra, fasie o35e gledfaste, <i 2225 St. 
Marker. 18 pe reue. .bed. .bringen forS a uet ant fullcn hit 
of wettre. 

/ig. <7x230 Hali Meid. 13 fe uertu hat halt ure bruchcle 
feat bat is ure feble flesch . . in hal halinesse. 2340 Ayenh. 
231 Hi bereh a M'el precious tresor ine a wel fyebble uet. 

b. spec, A vessel of silver, or other metal, 01 
a particular form ; esp. one to contain holy*water, 

<72330 Arih.ff Merl. 2054 Afende.. pelt me in an holy 
fat. 2454 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) n. 275 A gylted cop called 
a fate covered. 2484 Churchvj. Ace. Wigto/t Bestcfi 
(Nichols 1797) 79 For saudryng of the holy walcr falte. 
2536 in Antiq. Sarish, (1771) 198 A Fat of Silver for l^y 
water. 2572 Grindal Injunct. Clcrgie ff Laytie B iv, The 
Churchwardens, .shall see . . that all.. Holy water slocks cr 
Fatics. -be utterly defaced, 

2 . A vessel of large size for liquids ; a tub, a 
dyer's or brewer's vat, a wine cask. Cf. Vat. 

In the A, V. esp. the vat in which grapes are trodden. ^ 

[<2 2225 St. Mtxrher. 17 Saloman he wise . . bitunde us in 
ane tunne, ant comen babilones men . . ant breken h®l 
23. . E. E. Allit, P. B. 802, I schal fetie yow a faite youf 
fette for to wasche] c 1400 Senvdone Bab. 3x58 Kiiige Charles 
. .bade him ordeyne a grete fat To baptyse the Sowdoneyne. 
■ 2469 Bury Wills (Camden) 46 The occupier .. shall haue 
his wetyng of his barly in the fate of the seid 
duryng maltyng tyme. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. loo's [Hcl 
made hym to be caste in to a fatte or a tonne^ full of note 
oylle. 2538 Bale Thrc Lavocs 447 Wh.Tii ale is in the fait. 
1565 Golding Ovid's Met. il (2593) 27 Hars’cst smeara 
with treading grapes late at the pressing fat. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. «5- Cl. II. vii. 122 In thy Fattes our C^res be drown d- 
<tx6xo Healey Theophrastus To Rdr., A great ^v■alcr• 
pot like a Diers fat, or chaldron. i<^8 J. 
Tavernier's Trav. v. viii. 2x9 The golden Fat out of which 
they take the water. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. // i«r, 
The Liquor, .should stand in the Fatt about fifteen da>'& 

>755 Macens/wwwwcj 1.521,5 Fatts red Wine /^ i66iMo. 

b. Proverb. 

2583 Babington Commeuidm. vi. (1637) 53 Tlicy would 
have every fatte. .stand on his ownc bottome. 2678 Bunvan 
Pilgr. I. 37 Every Fatt must stand on Iris own bottom. 

3 . A cask or barrel to contain dry things. Occas. 
more c.xplicitly, dry-fat. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 For the freight of a dne 
fatte of the biggest sort .vi.s. viii. d. sterling. j 6 z» K. 
Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (1847) 134 Our pipes and f®^** 
bread. CX647 A Wheelocke in Lett. Abj. £/>M<*r(iwo; 
546 The Lambeth Books, .as yet. .remain in Fat.?, or 
Chests. <1x680 Butler Rem. {^^$y I. 227 Wares, 1 
come in dry Fats o’er from Franefort Fairs. 2688 IL Hol-MK 
Armoury ni. 260/1 All Goo<is. .in Barrels, Hogshead?, 
Chests or Packs. 2725 tr. D'AnoiP Wks. 3S6 The FaiO’* • 
return'd with a huge Fat full of Feathers. 1822 J. Smyth 
Pract. Customs 37 Battery, in fats. 

4 . Used as a measure of capacity (sec (juots.). 

2423 Act 1 ifeu. c. JO Un mesure use deins la 

Citeeappcllc Ic Faat. 2433 xi Hen. VI, c 8Unc 
appcllc le Fat, que contcicnt viij bussclx dez Mecs ou un 
autre bussell mys a yccll pur unc quartier. 2600 IlEYW^n 
Ed;o, IV, 1. 111. 1, 1 would give, .a fat of leather, to match her 
to some justice. 2607 CowF.L/«/rr/r., Fate or Fat: isacreat 
wooden vessell..v5ed ,, to measure mault by, containing 
a quarter. 2660 Act 22 Chas. It, c. 4 Sched. s-v. 

TTic basket or maund, containing 8 bales or 2 fats. 270® 
PiiiLLirsfed. Kersey), A<t/ of Ising-gkiss, a Quantity from 
'Hirec Hundred Weight and a quarter to Four Ilundreo 
Weight. 1B66 Rogers Agric. 4- Pr. I. x. iC 6 Tliis measure 
(of 9 gallons] called a fait was prohibited by statute. 

6. Comb. 

1483 C<tM. Augl. xz 2 h A Faltmakcr, eupnrius. 

Fat (ffiit), a. and sb.'^ Forms: i fiEt(t, 3-4 
fot(t(o, south. vot(to, 3-7 fatt(o, 3 south, vat'je, 
(4 faat>, 4- fot. {OlLfitt, corrcs]\ to OFfis.y^A 
^IDii., Du., MLG, vet (mod.G. yJ’// adopted from 
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FAT. 


LG.), OHG. fei^zit (MHG, vei^et^ vei^i, mod.G. 
fehq OTeut. ’^/aitido-^ pa. pple. of *faiijan to 
fatten (OHG. vciz^eiij ON. feita\ f, *faito~ adj. 
fat, represented by OS.y^//, MHG. O'^.fcitr 
(Da. fed, Sw. fie) ,* the existence of the primary 
adj. in OE. cannot be proved, as the form fxt in 
MSS. is prob. only a variant spelling of 
A. adj. 

I. "With respect to bulk or condition. 

1. Of an animal used for food: Fed up for 
slaughter, ready to kill, fatted. 

rxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 27 pin fasder of-sloh an fact 
[cxi6o Hatton Gosp. fet] celf. a 1300 Cursor PI. 3643 (Cott. ) 
O kyddes fatt I’ou fett me tuln. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xxv. 6 
A fesle of fatte bestes. C1385 Chaucer /*ro/. 349 Ful 
many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe. c 1400 Maundev. 
(3839) .wii. 179 5if thei [the children] ben fatte, {jei eten hem 
anon. ci4zo/,joorCo(roru/n(i86z)^8 Sethe a mawdelardepat 
fat is benne And cut in peses. c 1440 Prouip. Parv. 151/2 Fat 
fowle, or beste, mestyde to be slayne, altile. 1552 Huloet, 
Fatte by feading, as in a francke or penne, altilis. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 11840) II. iv. 79 The party concluded it 
was to see whether he or she was fattest and fittest to kill 
first. 1849 Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) I. x. 439 Fat 
beasts sold for the price they were bought lean. 1890 
Daily Nevjs 21 Nov. 5/3 Animals which . . have won prizes 
as ‘ fat’, that is to say, as ripe for the butcher. 

2 . Of nnimals or human beings, their limbs, etc. : 
In -well-fed condition, plump ; well supplied with 
fat (see B). 

C893 K. iEuFRED Oros. IV. xlii. § e Ge sindon nu utan 
fjEtte & innan hlasne. a 1000 Dent. xx.\i. 20, & ponne 
hig etap^ & fulle beo)> & fette- c 117s Lamb. Horn. 81 [He] 
luueS his sunnen alse deS J»et fette swin pet fule fen to 
liggen in. ^1225 Ancr. K. 138 Hit regibheS anon, ase uet 
keif & idel. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 429 Ballede he was, & 
Jwcke of breste, of body vat also, a 1300 Cursor PI. 4566 
(G6tt.)peseuen of palm., were selcuth fat and fairky. 1393 
Lasgl. P . pi . C. X. 208 Faitouns in frere clopynge hadde 
fatte chekus. c 1450 Plerlin 227 Her flessh whitler than 
snowe, and was not to fatte ne to sklender. 1598 Shaks. 
Plerry W. v. v. 14 A ‘Windsor Stagge, and the fattest (I 
thinke) i’th Forrest. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 899 The Beare, 
the HedgC'hog. .wax Fat when they Sleepe. 1668 Davenant 
MayPs the Plaster 11. i, The chief reason why I am not fat 
is.. because I am in love with three of our neighbours' 
maids. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments vj. 190 'you may see in 
an Army forty thousand Foot-Soldiers without a fat Man. 
1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. {1776) V. 45 Their bodies are fat 
and muscular. 2864 P'cess Alice in Pletn. (1884) 78 My 
fat Baby.. is a great darling. 2883 Gil.mour M ongols (iZZiPi 
108 The Mongols like to be careful of their camels, even 
when they are fat and .strong. 

absol. rx20S Lay. 29445 Ne durste psr bilasuen na pas 
uatte no pe l:ene. 

b. In unfavourable sense : Overcharged with fat, 
corpulent, obese. 

a iwsQ Riddles 105 (Gr.) Mara iceom and fasttra, ponne 
amaested swin. c 1400 Deslr. Troy 3068, A necke. .nawper 
fulsom, ne faLbut fetis & round, c 2400 Lan/ranc' s Cirurg. 
(MS. B) s Ofseknesse ofa wommans tetys to grete to fatte 
opere to lene. 1494 [see Corpulent 2]. 1598 Shaks. Plerrv 
IK XV. V. 25 There was . . an old fat woman euen now with 
me. 1646, X79X [see Corpulency 2]. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 11 . 294 So fat a man one rarely sees. 

o-M- 

i526Pi/g’/'. (W. de W. 1531) XTsb, He is fatte of my 

benefyles and good dedes. 2558 Bp. 'SVatson Sev. Sacravi. 
i. A j b, By the Sacramente, .wee are nourished to everlast- 
yng life, and made fatte with God, 2596 Shaks. Plercli. K 
I. iii. 48, I will feede fat the ancient grudge I beare him, 
2596 — I Hen. IP, in, ii. 180 Aduantage feedes him fat, 
while men delay. 2611 Biblf. Prcn>. xi. 25. 1620 May Heir 
1- i. in Hazl. Dodsley XL 515 ’Twill feed me fat with sport, 
that it shall make. 

d. fg. in vulgar phrase To ait up fat : see 
Cut V. 59 k. 

3. ti'ansf. Of things ; Thick, full-bodied, sub- 
stantial ; spec, of printing types. Also f To beat 
/h^(Typog.): seequot. 16S3. f Of the voice: Full. 

ciz$o Gen.SfEx. 2104, vii eares wexen fette of coren. 
1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495) 942 The 
voyces ben fatte and ihycke whanne moche spyryte comyth 
out as theyoys of a man. 2578 L^te Dodoens 11. xlii. 200 The 
white lillie his leaues be.. somewhat thicke or fat. 2596 
Shaks. i Hen. /K, 1. ii. 141 There are. .Traders riding to 
London with fat Purses. 1676 Moxon Print. Lett. 5 The 
. .Draughts of the Letters will shew him what parts of 
a Letter must be fat or lean. Ibid, 7 The Stem or Broad 
stroke in a Letter is called the Fat stroke. 1683 Moxon 
Diet. Printing, Beat Fat, If a Press-man Takes loo much 
Inck with his Balls, he Beats Fat. The Black English 
Faced Letter is generally Beaten Fat, 2787 W'inter Syst. 
Hush 247 The leaves of the seeds . . appeared twice as fat 
or thick. x84t Savage Diet, Printing, Fat Face or Fat 
Letter \s a letter with a broad stem. 1867 G. P. Marsh in 
Nation 3 Jan., The substitution of full-faced— I have heard 
it called fat by printers, .small letter for capitals, 
b. Naut. (see quot. 1704 ). 

1627 Capt. Smith SeamaiPs Gram. ii. 4 If it [the Tuck] lie 
too low it makes her haue a fat quarter. 2704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. s.v.. If the Trussing in, or Tuck of a Ships 
Quarter under "Water, be deep: They say she hath a Fat 
Quarter. 2867 in Smyth Sailed s Word-bk, s. v. 

II. With respect to the component parts. 

4. Containing much fat, oil, etc. ; consisting of 
fat, greasy, oily, unctuous. To cut it {tod) fat \ lit. 
referring to a slice of meat, fg. (vulgar) to make 
a display. See Cut v.^b. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. Ixxx. 15 [Ixxxi. 16] He hi fedde mid fetre 
lynde, hwasteand hunige. czzooORMiNpps Bracd-.smeredd 
wel wip eles®w & makedd fatt & nesshe. 1377 Lancu 


P. PI. B. xii. 264 pe larke. .of flesch, by fele folde fatter and 
swetler. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 159/1 Fet, or fatte, as 
flesshe and oper lyke,/*>/g2«/!r. 2577 B. Gooce Heresback’s 
Hush. in. (1586) 147 Fatt and newe Milke, 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, V. v. 143 If you be not too much cloid with Fat 
Meate, sdryj'SovsEU. Four f. Beasts [xlrjp^yyi It shall be 
needful, .to use some fat broth. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's 
Life ft- Death (1650) 7 Mixed with Tallow or any Fat Thing. 
2662 J. Davies Voy. Ambass. 201 The Milk, .is.so fat, that 
it makes a Cream two fingers thick. 270X Addison Lett. 
Italy 234 The fat Olive. 2824 Mrs. Cameron Ptarten ly 
Scholars viL43 This nice fat cheese which brother gave me. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 205 Which pe began to relish, 
pronouncing them ‘/at and tender*. iSjd-p D/cirsNS Sb. 
Boz Scenes i.x, Promenading about, .with surprising dignity, 
or as the gentleman in the next box facetiously obsen'es, 
‘cutting it uncommon fat*. 1842 Comic Almanac 49 
A goose, even tailors have, who cut it fat. 

•pb. iransf. Of figs: Full of juice, juicy. Ohs. 

2398 TREviSA. 5 nrM. De P. R. v. xv. (1495) 122 Leues of 
trees in whyche is fatte humour fnlllth not. C1400 Lan* 
franc' sCirnig. 212 Medle penvlp fatte figis 2655 Ridglev 
Prod. Physick 292 Take fat Figs 12 02. 
t • Indecent. * smutty Ohs. 

1758 W. ToLDERvy//«/. Tn-o Orphans IILis? He.. sings 
as many fat songs as the best man in the Garden. 

d. Of wood: Resinous also f of amber. 

Of coal : Bituminous. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. viii. 74 Fat Amber let the 
Tamarisk distill. 2832 MAccoLLOCH.S>'r/.Crf>/. II. xliv. 356 
A resinous plant such as fir .. would produce a fatter coal 
than an oak, because the resin itself is converted into 
bitumen. 2S36 BacHtvoods oj Canada 234 The resinous 
substance called fat-pine being usually found in places 
where the living pine is least abundant. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 335 The room was filled with smoke of the fat 
light-wood. 1877 I^oncE Hunting Grounds Gt. Idesi 
xxxvi. 393 They (the Indians] procured some ‘fat’ pine 
knots. 2883 Greslev Gloss. Coal Plining Terms, Fat 
Coals, those which contain volatile, oily matters. 

5. Of monld, clay, etc : Containing much soluble 
or plastic matter; having a ^greasy* feeling to the 
touch; sticky. Of limestone: Containing much 
lime, and few impurities ; hence, Pure. 

2502 Arnolde Citron. 168 V* erthe muste. .be neyther too 
fat ne to grauelly. 1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 335 
The grounde of the countrey. .is so fatte, that if it rayne 
there three dayes..the ordinaunce wolde sticke..in the 
myre. 1563 Fulke Pleteors (1640) 14 b, A Comet is an 
Exhalation, .fat and clammie, hard compact like a great 
lumpe of pitch. ^ idir Bible Song 3 Child. 22 tnarg., 
Naphtha, which ts a certaine kind of fat and chaikle clay. 
2^7 Dkvden Virg. Georg, m. 687 Fat Pitch, and black 
Bitumen, add to these. 2703 Moxon Plech. Bxerc. 238 
A fat Earth full of Allom. 1787 Winter Syst, Hush. 332 
It appeared verj' fat between the fingers. 270^ Kirwan 
Plin. I. 1x6 The distinction of fat and meagre limestones, 
X843 PoRTLOCK Geoi. 682 The fat clay., is mixed with 
a meagre or sandy clay. 

t 6. Full of stimulating elements, rich. Obs. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. 4- Gard. ^68 Fat, warm and subtile 
Nourishments. 2797 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Livery of Lon- 
don Wks. i8x 2 III, 441 Pine-apples ne'er grow on cold raw 
clay But fat manure. 

7. Of fluids ; Charged with solid or extraneous 
particles. -I* a. Of water ; Thick, turbid. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 259 Fatte water. 
2587 England 11. vi. (1877) i. 160 The fattest 

standing water is aUvaies the best. 2607 Torscll Serpents 
(1^53) 744 This Serpent is bred in fat waters and soils. 27x3 
'Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 233 When the Water is fattest and 
fullest of Foam. 

+b. Of wine or ale: Fruity, full-bodied, sugary. 

2609 Bible (Douay) Ezek, xxvii. 18 The Damacene 
was thy merchant.. m fatte wine. 1632 Lithcow Trav. 
HI. 102 These Cloysters haue a brauer life for good cbeare ' 
[and] fat Wines, .than any. .Friers can elsewhere find. 2816 
Scott .« 4 «/zV- xi, A species of fat ale. ^ ! 

c. Of air, mist, etc. : Charged with moisture or 
odours; dense, rare. + Of a room: Full of dense | 
air. I 

2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, li. iv, i Come out of that fat ' 
roome, 1659 Lovelace 11864) 186 When a fat mibt | 

we view, we coughing run. 2697 Dryden Virg. Pasi.ynw. 
qi Make fat with Frankincense the sacred Fires. ^ 2837 I 
Emerson Addr., Amer. SchoL Wks,. II. 289 Public and 
private avarice make the air we breathe thick and fat. 

t d. See quot. Obs. 

2683 Moxon Diet. Printing, Fat Ashes, Founders call 
their Ashes Fat, if they are considerably Heavy, because 
then they have much Mettle in them. 

8 . Fat oil or oils’, in various senses (see quots.). 

CX790 Imison Sell. Art Jl. 37 Take four ounces of fat oil, 

very clear, and made of good linseed oil. 2838 'I\ Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 433 Fat oils become solid by long ex- 
posure. 1875 L C. N11.COQKS Sea Fisherrnan 179 Train- 
oil, a name given to it on the spot to distinguish it from 
whale, or seal oil., called fat-oil. 2877 Watts Client. 
IV. 179 Fat or fixed oils, .resemble one another in not being 
capable of distilling without decomposition. 

III. With reference to the amount of produce 
or supply. 

9. Yielding or capable of yielding excellent and 
abundant returns, a. Of land : Fertile, rich. 

2393 "LKiiGi.. P. PI. C. XJSt. 224 On fat londes and ful of 
donge foulest wedes groweth. csed-n Pallad,on Hush.\.'jz 
To see thi lande . . fatte and swete. 156* Turner Herbal 
II. 112 b, The fat ground. 2672 Cave Prim. Chr. i. i. (1673) 

5 The blood of Christians making the Churches soil more 
fat and fertile. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (2783) II. 98 
The roots, .multiply amazingly with the heat of the climate 
in a fat soil. 28*7 PollokCww T. im. Turned fat lands 
To barrenness, 2851 D. Jerfold St. Giles xi. 103 The 
broad, fat fields of Kent lay smiling in the sun. 


b. of a source of income (c.g, a benefice, office). 
«r23^ WvcLiF JV/. IVks, III. 519 ^ifpe benefice be faat. 
2582 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887J 250 To leaue his old 
poore place for a fatterrowme. 1642 MiLTOuApol. S'meet. 
(1851) 303, I would wish him the biggest and the fattest 
Bishopnck. 2710 Steele Tatier No. 22871 A worthy Gen- 
tleman has lately oITered me a fat Rectory. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond 1. iii, ‘Church! priesthood! fat living!' 1883 
AmericanVl. 38 Congress as the creator of fat jobs. 2884 
Planch. Exarn. 17 Nov. 5/3 His fat sheriffship. 

C. of a dispute or suit at law. 

2644 Milton Educ. (1738) 136 The promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing 
fees. 1646 J. Cooke Vind. Law 26 A recreation which they 
have . . to recreate the spirit of the Judges and Advocates, 
which they call a Fat case. 2858 Carlyle Fredh. Gt. (1865) 
I. iii.xiii. 219 Never was such a Lawsuit — so fat an affair 
for the attorney species. 

f d. Of a prisoner : That can pay a good 
ransom. Ohs. 7‘arc. 


2548 Hall Chron. 123 b, So with greate riches, and fatte 
prisoners, he returned again to Paris. 

e. Typog. Fat take, fat u>ork, in type-setting, 
work or a piece of work especially profitable to 
the compositor who works by the piece. Hence, 
Fat page : one having many blank lines or spaces. 

10. Well supplied with what is needful or desir- 
able, fa. Of a person : Affluent, wealthy. Ohs. 

1611 Bible /’ j. xcii. 14 They [the righteous] shalbe fat, 
& flourishing, a 1700 B. E. bict. Cant. Crcio, Fat Cull, 
a rich fellow, a 1716 SovTHtJ.) Persons grown fat and 
wealthy by along and successful imposture. 7x1764 Lloyd 
Fam, Epistle fr. Hanbury's Ho. 19 Mark the fat Cit, w'hose 
good round sum, Amounts at least to half a Plumb. 

b. Of things : Abundant, plentiful ; esp. of a 
feast, pasture, etc. Also, Well-stocked. 

1563 Homilies n. Gluttony Drunkenness (1859) 306 He 
that loveth wine and fat fare shall never be rich. 2577 
Holjnshed Citron. I. 185 The best and fattest pasturages. 
2596 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. (18S7) 267 Finalte 
he retumes with a fatt praii. 26x1 Bible Ezek. xxxiv. 14 In 
a fat pasture shall they feede. 2677 Yarranton Eug. 
hnfrov. 28 Scotland is a thin and lean Kingdom. .England 
is a fat Kingdom. <t 2790 Franklin Way to IVealih, 
A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 

IV*. 11. Displaying the characteristics of a fat 
animal ; slow-witted, indolent, self-complacent. 

2588 Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii. 268 WeHiking wits they haue, 
grosse, grosse,far, fat. 1602 — Ham. i. v. 52 Duller should’st 
thou be then the fat weede That rots it selfe in ease.. 
Would'st thou not stirre in this. x6xi Bible Isa. vi. zo 
Make the heart of this people fat, and make their eares 
heauy, and shut their eyes, a 2616 Bbaum. & Fl. Wit 
without Money t. i, Grounding their fat faiths upon old 
countxy proverbs. 2790 Burke Wks. (1871) II. 373 The fat 
stupidity and gross ignorance. iSip Shelley Peter Bell 
jv, xxi, With loose fat smile, The willing wretch sat wink- 
ing there, a 1854 J. Wilson(W.\ How could it enter into 
his fat heart to conceive [etc.]. 2879 Temple Bar Plag. No. 
227 A fat smile of complacent wisdom on his face. 

V. 12. With the senses mixed. 

c 23^25 Poent Times Edw. II 288 in (Camden) 
332 The frere woIe to the direge, if the cors is fat. 2596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 550-60 Sher. A grosse fat man. 
Car, As fat as Butter. x6xi Bible Ps, cxix, 70 Thetr heart 
is as fht as grease. 2642 Fuller Holy 4 ' Prof. St.\. xix, 
437 These countreys were fat enough to be stewed in their 
own liquour. a 2732 Gay Songs Ball., New Song on New 
Similics, My cheeks as fat as butter grown. 

VI. Combinations. 


13. Parasynthetic (chiefly in sense 2), as fai- 
backed, -barked, -beneficed (sense 9), -brained (sense 
2 or ii),fat'chceked, -eychroxved, fleshed, -hearted 
(sense 2 or li), fat-kidneyed, -legged, faunched 
(sense 2 b), -rtimped, -tailed, adjs. Also Fat- 
faced, Fat-witted. 

2607 A. Brewer Lingua in. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 386 
Your. .*fat-backed. .dftnes. i6i6-6t HoVins'i Persiuszy} 
* Armes, and the man I sing.' Perchance you’l dare To call 
this frothy, ^fat-bark'd [L. cortice pingutll 2634 ‘E. Knott 
Charity Maintaincdi.wx. §21 Such ^fat-beneficed Bishops. 
2597 Drayton Plortimeriados 69 *Fat-braind Fleamlngs. 
2580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, youjglu, *fat cheeked. 
2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., *Fat ele browed. 2863 Miss 
Power Arab. Days «$• N . 109 Those ‘ *fat-fieshed ' fair ones. 
2607 Hieron Wks. I. 230 The *fat -hearted Isr.aelites. 2596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. ii. 5 Peace ye *fat-kidney'd Rascail. 
2719 D’Urfey Pills VI. 351 Glud [sic] Kate and *fat legged 
Lissey. 2891 R. Kipukg City Dreadf. Nl . 72 Quaint 
houses, with fat-legged balustrades on the roofs. 2503 
Foxe a. ff PI. 1691/2 The *fat panched bishop. 2842 
Bischoff Woollen Planuf. II. 289 The head is like that of 
the *fat-rumped [sheep]. Ibid. II. 320 The Doomba, or 
*fat-tailed sheep of Cabool. . 

14. Special comb., as fat-bird, a name (a) of 

the Guacharo Steatomis caripensis ; (^) of the 
Pectoral Sandpiper Actodromas inaculatn (U.S.) ; 
fat-face, {a) a term of abuse ; (b) Typog. fat-face, 
less commonly fat letter (see quot. 1841), and 
attinb. ; fat-fed a., fed up to fatness : of a man, 
full-fleshed ; also transf. ; fat-guts, one having 
a big bellv, used as a term of abuse, f 
fat-headed, (a) having a fat head; (j) 
stupid ; fat-lute ; fat-rascal (see quot^) ; t lai- 
sagg a., hanging do^vn with fat ; •}* fa - > 

cattle fatted- for market. Also, Fat-HEAD. 

2742 Richardson 

face ! 1841 ^^'^'^^'^ blict . Printtn ^. FaiFa ^ 

is a letter with a broad stem. 2^2 Topsell 

Faff ace Letter, Letter with a broad face. 
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Bcasti iSt This kind of Dog., is mighty, gros<;e, 
and ’‘fat fed. x6x6 Trnv. Rng, Pil^r. in Hurl, MUc. 
(Malh.) III. 329 Fat-fed friars. 1648 Herrick Hesper. I. 

204 The fat-fed smoking temple. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 

II. ii. 32 Peace ye *fat guttes, lye downe. x68a N. O. 
Boileait's Lutrin iv. 278 'I'ill fat-guts Everard open’d, and 
quite marr'd it. 1853 HiCKiu tr. AristoPh. (1872) II. 536 
Pray sit down here, you fat guts, c 15x0 Cest Robyn Hotic 
ir. 38 With that cam in a *fat-heded monke. 1603 H. 
Crosse Verities Comtniv. (1878) 99 The lazie Monkes, and 
fat-headed Friers. 1748 RICHARDSO^^ Clarissa Wks. 1S83 
VIII. t 88 This 1 leave to thy own fat-headed prudence. 
1768 Rife « 5 ' Aih*. Sir Barth, Lafsktill II. 66 The 
fat-headed majority, intoxicated by the fumes of excess. 
x8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk.f Christmas Dinner (1865) 276 
A fat-headed old gentleman next him- 1883 W. Bro.mlev 
Davenport in x9//i Cent. Sept. 402 A few obese fat-headed 
carp. 1858 Sii-mosos Diet. Trai/Ct* Rat-late, mixture of 
pipeclay, and linseed oil for filling joints.^ x868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., * Fat-rascal, a kind of ricli tea-cake com- 
pounded with butler or cream.. and with currants inter- 
mingled. 1604 Middleton Black Bk. ^Vks. 1886 VIII. 12 
With her *fat*.sagg chin hanging down like a cow's udder. 
x6oi Holland Pliny xvii. x.viv, These forsooth they feed 
in mue, and franke them up like ’’‘fat-ware, with good corn- 
meale. 

B. sb? 

1. The adj. used ahsol. The fat part of anything. 
Rarely in pi. 

1393 Lancl. P. pi. C. xxii. 280 That cast for to kele 
a crokke and saue h® hitte aboue. 1535 Coverdalc Lev. 
xvii. 6 Burne the fat for a swele sauoure vnto the Lord. 
c XS40 in Vkary^s Anat. (18881 App. ix. 222 Take the falte 
of capons or hennys. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 31 He shall make prouision of Fats, or of the mar- 
rowes of the bones of Mutton. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 439 
Then sacrificing, laid The Inwards and thir Fat . . On the 
cleft Wo^. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xiv. 238 Pour the 
iat out of the pan. 1890 Mrs. Becton Cookery Bk. 19/1 
Droppings of fat and gravy, .fall from the roast meat. 

2. In various trails/, senses : + a. The soft part 
of a fruit or tree. 

XS7S Turqerv. Fatilcotirie 278 Anoynting the ende of 
the borovved feather in the fatte of a figge. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 110 The fat, the softest and 
the woorsC part of the tree. 

tb. 7'he fell of glass'. « Fr. suin (leverrc,Sx^- 
mVEU, GLASS-GALh. Obs. 

X578 LYTn tr. Dodoens* Herbal xi6 That which .. 
Rwimmeth upon the stuCTe whereof Glasses are made, is now 
called in Shoppes Axungia viirix in English, the fatte or 
fioure of Glasse. 

c. The richest or most nourishing part of any- 
thing ; the choicest produce (of the earth). lienee 
also, Plenty, superabundance. Obs, e.\c. in phrase 
( To cat, live oil) the fat of the land. 

1570-6 Lambarue Peramb. Kent (1826) 223 This Rcalme 
..w.anted neither the favour of the Sunne, nor the fat of 
the Soile. x6ix Bidlc Gr/i. xlv. x8 Ye shall eat the fat 
of the land. — Dent, .v.vxii. 14 The fat of kidneis of 
wheat. 16x3 Massinger Bondman 1. ii, In this plenty, 
And fat of peace. x6ao J. Dvkc Worthy Contmun. 188 The 
fat and moysture of the earth. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim, 
ff Min. Inirod., Sulphurs, which are the fat of the earth. 
283* L. Hvset Poems Pref. 9 We have the poetry.. of the 
‘ fat of the land ’ in Thomson. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks 
xiv, For tliiriecn years )je has lived on the fat of the 
hand. 

3. a. The oily concrete substance of which the 
fat parts of animal bodies are chiefly composed ; 
any particular variety of this substance. Often 
inodificd by a sb. prefixed, as beef, candle-, cow-, 
mutton-, OX-, etc.^^rf. b. Chein. Any of a class of 
organic compounds of which animal fat is the type. 

1539 in Rogers Agrie. ff Prices III. 285/4, 1593 Ludlow. 
Candle fat lei^Ib. (xu /z\. 15^ Hvloct, Fatte or grease, 

sa^ina. 1731 Arbutiisot ii. 44 This Membrane 

separates an oily Litiuor call’d Fat. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV, 4 The muscles of the body are very 
strong, and without fat. x84x-7x T. R. Joses Anim. Kingd. 
(ed, 4) 848 But, beneath the skin, fat has been accumulated 
in prodigious quantities, x 860-1 Flo. Nightingale .Vz/rr/wg’ 

£o Butter is the lightest kind of animal fat. Atlienxum 
12 Apr, 465/1 Fats were dear in the early time. 2884 Syd. 
Sec. Lex., Fat, a greasy substance consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, and a little oxygen. .Fats .arc contained in both 
plants and animats and arc compounds of glycerin with 
acids, chiefly palmitic, oleic, or stearic. 2891 Bril. Med. 
Jrnl, Suppl. 78 'x Fats arc digested with the cxpcndtlurc 
of a small amount of energy. 

c. Phrases ; f To lick the fat from the beard of : 
to forestall the results of (a personas) enterprise or 
industr)'. d* The fat flits from {a mans) heard'. 
he lets go the .advantage he has gained. \,All) the j 
fat is in the fire ; in early use expressing that .a 
design has irremediably failed; now used when 
fcomc injudicious act Ims been committed that is 
• sure to jirovokc a violent explosion of anger. 

1548 llAt I. Chron. iC9h, Other. .marcIianlc-5. .i.ore ahhor- 
r>'ng the It.allan nacion, for lickyng the fat from^ their 
l>c.in!cs, and taking from them Inclr r.ccuMomed liN'j’ng. 
256* J. llimytrm I'r.K’. ^ Fpi^r. (>867) 6 'rinin farewell 
nchr<, tV.c f.it U in the fire. Ibid. 7 Blame me not to haste, 
for fc.^rc..thc fat clc.inc flit fro my l>crde. 1579 Srexsi R 
Sheph. Cal. Sept. 133 BvJt t}»cy that rhootcn iicercst the 
pricLc Sx>mc, Ollier the fat from their bcarxli doen lick. 
1644 OiiMnNOE f^i, in Carte Life (1735! II/, 281. 1 hear j 
nothing of the annes ammunition or provisions, without all 
vkhich all the fat U in tlie fire. *797 WoLCorr (P. Pindar) 
Livery ef Lenden Wk«. 1812 111 . 440 Should wc once com- 
plain 'Die fat w-jU all he ip the fire. 1850 Csvlvle Latter.d, 
P.ttn/h. iv. 4 ’liie fat tn il:c fire will 1 « a thing worth look- 
ing aL 


4. The habit of body marked by the deposition 
of fat ; corpulence, obesity. 

17*6 Adv. Cap/. A*. Boyle 45 The two first [women] were 
very handsom, a little inclining to Fat. 

5. In the pliraseology of v.arious trades or occupa- 
tions, applied to especially lucrative kinds of 
work, tfl-* (see quot. aiyoo). h. Trinling (seQ 
quot. 1 S 41 ). c. Ncivspaper (see quot. 1890 ). d. 
Theatrical, n part with good lines and telling 
situations, which gives the player an opportunity 
of appearing to advantage. 

a. a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creze, Fat. the last landed, 
inned or stow’d of any sort of Merchandize. -so called by 
the several Gangs of Watcr-side-Porters. 1785 in Grose 
Diet. Vulg'. Tongue. 

b. 1796 Grose Did. Vul^. Tongue (ed. 3), Fat amongst 
printers means void spaces. 1842 Savage Printing, 
Fat, with compositors, short pages, blank pages, and 
light^ open matter ; with pressmen, light forms, forms that 
require one puU at wooden presses. 

C. 2890 Answers 6 Dec. 24 If he [the liner] has a piece 
of ‘ fat ’ (that is, a good piece of exclusive news). 

d. 2883 Kefirce x8 ^lar. 2/4 They have nothing to do, 
all the fat having been seized by Terry. 2885 W. C. Day 
Behind the Footlights 216 Lest any of his ‘fat’ should be 
lost through the self grimaces of his fellow comedian. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as fat-basis, -cell, 
■corpuscle, -deposit, -drop, -gland, -globule, -granule, 
-vesicle ; fat-like adj. 

i£^7-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 129/1 Growths of ^fat- 
basis, 2845 G* F. Dav tr. SiwoiPs Anhn. Chein. J. 355 
Some. .presented a resemblance to conglomerate ’’’fat-cells. 
2847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 96/1 Deposition of peculiar 
altered "^fat-corpuscles. Ibid., The relationship of *fat- 
deposit to the morbid changes in Bright’s disease. 2842-72 
T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed. 4) 44 Dark globules, resem- 
bling ’*fat-drops. 2B66 Chambers' Encycl. s. v. Skin, The 
sebaceous or "^fat glands. 2846 G. E. Day tr. Simods 
Anitn.^ Chem. II. 326 ’’’Fat-globules were detected under 
the microscope. 2^7-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 230/2 We 
have occasionally seen *fat granules in these tumours. 
2709 Blair in Phil, Trans. XXVII. 95 A *fat-like Sub- 
stance. ^ 284s Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. iii. 82 The 
■’’fat vesicle of the human subject. 

b. objective, zsftl-engendcring, -reducing adjs. 
2M3 Knowl. ao July 34/a ^ Fat-engendering repose. 2883 

Ibid. 27 July 49/2 Dangerous *fat.reducing systems. 

c. Special combs., as fat-free a., free from fat ; 
fat-gude, Shetland dial, (see quot.) ; fat-trap, 
a device for catching fat in drain.s, etc. 

2869 E. A. Parkcs Prad. Hygiene (ed. 3) x6o The dog 
and the rat can live on *rat-rree meat alone. xB6o Balfour 
Odal Rights cj* Feudal Wrongs 1x4 *Fatgnde, a term used 
in Zetland for the Butter or (Jil paid to the Donatary. 2884 
Health Exhib, Catal. 55/1 Gullies and *Fat.Traps. 

Pat (ftet), V. Forms : 1 ffettian, 3 south. 
vetten, 4 fatten, 4-6 fatte, (5 faat, 6 fate), 3, 6- 
fat. [OK.fd‘ttian, f. /iktt Fat a.} 

+ 1. trails* As lit. rendering of Heb. Jtdi dishshen, 
Vulg. impinguare\ To anoint, ‘make fat* (the 
head) ; to load (an altar) with fat, Obs. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. xxiifi].^^ _Du faettades in ele heafud min. 
a 23^ E. E. Psalter xxii(i]. 5 pou fatted in oU mi heved 
ywhil. 1382 Wyclif Ecdus. xxxv. 8 The offring of the 
ri3twis fatieth the auter. 1698 Norris Prad. Disc. IV, 
114 7 'he .Sacrifices with which they fatted their Altars. 

fb. To bedaub with fat or grease; hence, 
transfi. to cover thickly. Obs. rare, 
a x66x Holyday yuvenalvX. 42 Durt fats my thighs, 

2 . intr. To grow or become fat. Also to fat up. 
a izz$Ancr, R, 128 Nout ase swin ipund ine sri uorte 
uetten & forte grealen ajcin pe cul of her eax. 2398 
Trcvtsa Bar/li, /?. /J. A. v. xli. 11495) 158 Yf the mylte 
mynysshyth and fadyth, the body fattyth. 1577 Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 161 The harder they [fowl] 
lie, the sooner they fatte. 1607 Topsell Four-p. Beasts 
(1673) 466 Iflhey fat of theirown accord, it hath been found 
that the tail of one of these Sheep have weighed ten or 
twenty pound. 2794 Washington Lett. Writings 3S93 
XIII. 24 The hogs which have been fatting. xBw Van- 
couver Agric. Dez'on {2813) 35^ Proper time bcinpallowed, 
[they] will comnfOnly fat to six score per quarter. 2825 
Coouett Rur. Rides 467 They were fatting on the grass. 
fig. c 2000 Ags. Ps. Ixiv. 13 [Ixv. 12] FaettiaS endas woe- 
sicnnes- <1x300 AT. E. PsalterWix^., Fat sal falrc ofwildernes, 
01300 Sonie Husbandm. 32 in Pol. Songs iCamden) 151 
FaUshipe fatteth. 2596 J. Norden Progr. Pietie (x847> 
>39. *fhe he.'iviness of sin, wherein they lie fatting In all 
delights.^ H. Arraigum. Whole Creature xv. § i. 

251 Vanilies, on which our Prodigall cates, but neyihcr 
feeds, fiU, nor fats. 

8 .^ trails. 'I'o make fat, fatten ; usually, to feed 
(animals) for use as food. Also to fat up. 

23.. L- E. .-Mlit. P, B. 56, Sc my fedde fouler larn] 
fatted With scl.i^L c 2420 Pallad. ou Husb. i. 563 'J‘o faat 
hem IS .Tvayhng and plcsaunic. 25x5 Barclnv Egloges I 
( 257 o| -^'*1/3 When they (our hogge^J be fatted by cosies 
and labour. 156X T. Norton Calvin's Just. iv. i';7b, 
A heard of swine : which they (Anahapiistes] fondly fainc 
to hanc ben fatted hythe IjotiI. s 6 ts Dr.KKr.R Jf/t be not 
gooii \\ ks. 1873 ni. 2/5 Churles..fat ihclr rancke guits 
t w)iiJc>t |)Oor wrctclies pmc. a 2633 Le.vnard tr. Charron's 
\ V** ^ 5 (2670) 436 'ri'c. .presence of the Master, 

[ Mith Inc iVoverh, fatteth the hoT>c and the land. 2769 
i (*RW yrnt. in A/tXrr Wks. 18:4 1 . 378 Numbers of lil.ick 
cattle are fatted hens. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, (1776) V. 
172 T he fipjtMlio fatted up the peacock for the fca'ls of the 
luxtirjnus. 187^ BA«tNC-GouLi> Mysf. Svfftring 48 His 
ideal of beauty . . \^-as woman fatted on milk till she could 
not walk. 

ahsel. e J440 Srerres. ProseversionipP-- E. T. S.\ pc^c fattys 
and mo^'stes: Rest oflxxly, pl.adnes>c ofwyllcfc.]. *584 
Lvlv Lam/atpx’ 1, u, f.\pellcsl proactli tliat inuchc ea»icr 


it is to fatte by colours,, and tclles of btrdes that bace 
beene fatted by paynted grapes. 

fig. c 2386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 272 Who so wol preye, 
he moot.. fatte his soule and make his body lenc. 1553 
Short Catcch. in Liturgies, etc. Edvi. I'J (Parker Soc.) 
525 If they be watered, and fatted with the dew of Gods 
word. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, CVowr* il, This broth cf 
smells, that feeds and fats my minde. 

b, refi. Hi. am] fig. 

Horace Epist. ill. Cvj, Along deuouedcowe 
Which graseth here. .And faltes her selfe for you. tfei 
Knollf^s Hist. Turks (1621) 43 Fatting themselves with 
great and galnfull offices. . 2679 Addr. Prot. 11. v. 

(16^2) 179 She . . hath fatted herself with the Flesh of 
Saints. 

c. Said of the food. 

c 2400 Laiifrands Ctrurg. 61 Dieting pat faitil^ & makih 
him glad. 2528 Paysel Salcrne's Regim. Qiijb, The 
substance or meate of cheries. .fattethe the bodye. 2633 
J. Fisher Fuimus Trees Prol, in Hark Xll. 451 

Jilaking your huge trunks To fat^ our crows. 2708 J, 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. i. iii. (1743) 24 Knot-grass 
..its long knots will fat swine, Bone Manure, Rep. 
Doncast. Com. 25 This improved and fatted the sheep. 

ahsol. 2528 Paynel Salcrne's Regim. G ij, Grenc chese 
nourj’sheth and fattethe. 

4t. To fat off ; to fatten for sale or slaughter. 

2789 Tram. Soc. Encourag. Arts (ed. 2) II. 90 Bull 
steers.. fed with hay during the labouring part of their 
lives.. then fatted off. 2850 yriil. R. Agric. Soc. XI. ii. 
679 Decided to fat off the wethers as early_ as possible. 

5. To enrich (the soil) wth nutritious or stimu- 
lating elements ; to fertilize. 

2562 Turner Herbal n. 52 b, Horned clauer.. fatteth the 
grownde. 2594 Blundevil Excrc. v. (ed. 7) 564 The floud 
Nilus, which by his inundations doth yeerely.. fatte the 
country of Egypt, a 2639 W. Wiiatelet’ J'rotoiypes i. iv, 
(1640) 30 If the sheepes dung did not fat the ground. • 1648 
Gage iVest Ind. xvili. (1655) 135 Which with the ashes left 
after the burning fatteth the ground. 2808 J. Barlow 
Columb. V. 660 Till Austria’s titled hordes, with their own 
gore, Fat the fair fields they lorded long before. 

Fatal (f^‘'tal),rz. Also 4 fathel, 5-6 Sc. fatell, 
6-7 fatall. [ad. L. fatdl-is, f. fdtum P'ATiJ. Cf. 
Fr. /h/a/.] 

+ i. Allotted or decreed by fate or destiny; 
destined, fated. Const, to, unto. Obs. 

c *374 CiMUCER Tropins v. i The fathel destyne, I'hat 
JoVes hath in disposicioune. c 2430 Lyoc. Bochas iv. .\iv. 
(xs54> X 14 a, Was neuer. seine prince nor prjncesse That more 
proudly toke their fatal death. 215x3 Douglas /Eneis xu 
Prol. 178 Prynce Ence, That, for lus fatale cuntre, of behest 
Sa feill dangeris sustenlt. c x6xo Sir J. Melvil Mem. 
11683) 67 It appeared to be fatal to him, to like better of 
flatterers .. than plain sijeakcrs, 2658 Rowland 
Theat. Jus. 909 Obno.xious to . . very much yain, a thing 
fatall to Islands, 2663-78 Butler Jind, i. iii. 530 It was 
Still fata! to stout Hudiuras..when least He dreamt of it 
to prosper best. 2667 Milton P, L, n. 104 With perpetual 
inrodes to allarme, Though inaccessible, his fatal Throne. 
27x3 Bentley Collins* Preeihiukingi. xxvi. 14a It is fatal 
to our author ever to blunder when he talks of Egypt. 

*1* 2, Condemned by fate ; doomed. Const, to. 

2509 Hawes J'ast, Pleas, vn. ii. More lyker. .Untoa place 
which is celestiall. Than to a certayne mancion fatall. 
^2592 Marlowe Massacre at J*aris 1. iv, Now have wc 

got the fatal, straggling deer Within, .a deadly toil. 26W 

Warner Eng. x. liv. (16x2) 242 The GuizianScot Fatall 
to Seaes of blood. ^2634 Kandolmi Amyntas iv. viii, 
A fatall oake, at which great Jove Levels his thunder, 
x668 Davenant Mads the Master nr. i. She, whose fatal 
and unexperienc’d heart loo soon believ’d thy many o.'Uhs. 

3. Of the nature of fate ; resembling fate in 
mode of action ; proceeding by a fixed order or 
sequence ; inevit.nble, nccess.iry. 

260s Camden Rem. 33 As though.. fatall ncccssitle con- 
curred.. with voluntary motion in giving the name. t6to 
Heaixy , 9 /. Aug. Citie 0/ Goti v. ix. 11620) 198 Eucry 
cause is not fatall, because there are causes of chance, 
nature .and will- 2663 J. Si’KNCEr J'/vdigies (1665) 
Nature is_ a blind and fatal Agent. 2751 Jortin Senu. 
{t-jjt) II. i. 14 Wc must not charge our transgrcsslonsupon 
a fatal necessity. 2B63 Hawthorne Our Old Jlome ii 4 
What a hardy plant was Sliakspcarc’s genius, how fatal 
its development. 1874 Mivart in Oct. 770 

‘ Instinct ’ is * fatal ’ out blind. 

4. Concerned or dealing with destiny. Of ngents : 
Controlling the destinies of men. {7'he) fatal 
dames, ladies, sisters', the Fates, or Parcre. The 
fatal thread', that supposed to be spun by the 
F.ntcs, determining the length of a manV life; so 

fatal web, fatal shears. 

2447 Bokestiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 8 Not to hastylv My 
fatal threcd a sundyr smyte- 255* Huloet, Fatal ladic', 
Parcu’. (T 2592 U, D. JlyPnerotomachia^ h, Abiding thy 
proofc of their p.Tinc .Tud the cutting in Sunder of ihcir 
fatall thread, 2622 Fletcher Spanish Curate iv. '1 
Fatall Dames, that spin mens ihrcds out. 26*4 
WOOD Gunaik. i. 45 The Parc;e for fatall Goddesses) arc 
three. 2704 S. Dai.e in J.ett. Lit. Men iCamden) sio 
Dc.Tlh cut the fatal thread of life. 1708 Porn Ode St. 
Ctv/V/<z 94 How wilt thou now the fatal si^tcr.s move. 
<1x721 M. Prior Turtle ly .Sfarnrm 56 Nor Birds nor 
Goddesses can move 'I'hc just Behests of Fatal Jove. x88o 
B«i:wi K Jleadert J/auddk. 323/2 'I'hc three 1 atal Sisirr* 
were Clotho, Lachesis, and Alropos, * 

+ b. Proplielic. Obs, 

iSCrt IlAWiji Jixantp. VirJ. vii. 129 Pt>e!cs that were 
fatall. 2509 — J*ast. J'teas. vm, iii, 'I hcy (the ixxrtsl-. 
Pronounced trouthc under cloudy figures, By the Inycniy^ 
of iheyr fatall scriptures. 2614 Kau lOii /////. f/Vr/./jL 
3')3 They.. taking direction, .from the fatal! Booke'.hurnpi 
alive two men. 163s Cowli.v Davidets i. 917. X* 
{BalamJ went his fatailonguc to fclL 



FATE. 


FATALISM. 

■fG. Foreboilingorinclicatingmiscliief; ominous. 
3590 Maklowi: sW Pt. Tauihurl, iv. iii, The black and 
fatal ravens. 1591 Skaks, i Hen. F/, m, i. 3^5 Now I 
feare that fatall Prophecie. 1628 Wither Brit. ReincjnK 
35 Such fatall fowles As croking Ravens. 16158 Willsford 
Natures Secrets 173 For seven nights after his death, there 
was heard hideous howling. . , fatal Birds screaking in their 
Cities. Ibid. 188 These^ fatal Meteors are great motives to 
humble Man, to make him repent. 

.5. Fraught with destiny; fateful. Often with 
mixture of 6 or 7. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Lazv r 1 63 The woful day fatal is 
come, c 1430 Lvdg. Bcckas viii. (1544) ^3 Her father had 
fatal heerc. .the which did him assure Manly to fyghtayeinst 
his mortal foone. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 204 With out 
respyt cummyn was thair faiell houris. 1548 Hall Citron. 
IIS Fhe fatall dale of her_ obstinacie was come. 1612 
iloNNiEPENNiE Abr. Chrofi, in yl/wc. Scot. \. 7 Who trans- 
ported the marble fatall chayre to Westminster. 1667 
AIilton P. L . II. 725 The Snakie Sorceress.. kept the fatal 
Key. X713 Addison Cato i. iii, What anxious moments 
pass between The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix. The fatal spot where the 
unlucky Bonnet-maker’s body was lying. 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea (1876) I. xh 179 In these same fatal days the 
Emperor Nicholas did much to bring his good faith into 
question. 

6. Producing or resulting in death, destruction, 
or irreversible rnin, material or immaterial ; deadly, 
destructive, ruinous. Const, io. Also in phrase 
to prove fatal {io'). 

*514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Vpiottdyslwt. (Percy Soc.) 10 That 
fatal fruyte which kyndled all theyr care. 1685-8 Roxb. 
Ball. VII. 454 O that my sorrows were ended, by the most 
fatalest hand. 1692 Dbyden St. EvremonVs Ess. 24 Sus- 
picions fatal to the merit of Strangers. 1732 Arduthnot 
Rules 0/ Diet iv. 369^ A Palsy, .when it seizeih the Heart, 
or Organs of Breathing, [is] fatal. 1759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. I. h. 87 His death was fatal to the Catholic religion. 
y8x CowPER Charity 144 A stroke as fatal as the scythe of 
Death. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, A removal 
in her present state must be fatal. 1803 Med. Jritl. X. 315 
Influenza. .is bynomeansa fatal disease. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V. 80 The Spartan power had suffered a fatal blow. 
1862 H. Spencer First Princ. i. ii. § 14 To carry awajr this 
conclusion, .would be a fatal error. Mod. A latal accident 
occurred on Jfonday. 

b. Of a weapon, bait, etc.: Sure to kill, 
deadly. . 

*599 Shaks. Hen. F, v. ji. 17 Your eyes which hitherto haue 
borne In them. .The fatall Balls of murthering Basiliskes. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VII, 293 A crooked stin^.. 
that fatal instrument which renders this insect so formid- 
able. 1B79 Jefferies Wild Life hi S.C. 358 A gudgeon 
is a fatal bait. Nothing is so certain to take. 

7. The hyperbolical use of the word in sense 6 
gives rise to a weakened sense : Causing serious 
harm, disastrous, gravely mischievous. 

Cf. T.fatal, which is often used in a trivial manner un- 
known in English. 

*68* Drydcn Abs. fy Achit. 146 By their Monarch’s fatal 
mercy grown, From Pardon’d Rebels, Kinsmen. 1758 S. 
Hayward Serm. xvit. 513 Incredible, did not fatal experi- 
ence too much shew it. 1794 S. Williams Pern(ont 181 Wars 
had also a fatal influence on population. *845 Carlyle 
Cromtve/l {1S71) I. Introd. 42 To develop itself in other still 
fataler ways. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 371 Never 
would such disasters have befallen the monarchy but for 
the fatal law which [etc.]. *862 Mrs. Browning Last Pocuts^ 
Ld. Walters Wife x, Now, you no longer are fatal, but 
ugly and hateful. 

8. Contb. with pr. and pa. pples., as fatal-looking ; 
also (quasi-fl^fy.) in fataUbodinyTf -plotted. 

*588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 47 Giue the King this fatall 
plotted Scrowle. 1594 Lodge Wounds Civ. War lil. i. in 
Hazl, DodslcyVll, 149 The screech-owl chants her fatal- 
boding lays. *839 Carlyle Chartism i, Brandishing pike 
and ^ torch (one .knows not in which case more fatal- 
looking). 

t9. sb.xapl. Fatal persons or things. The three 
Fatals ; the three Fates or Parcre. Obs. 

1560 Roll.\nd Crt. Venus 11. 556 The thre fatales, /bid. 
ir. 985 Thtr Fatallis thre.. bad me pas, stand to mydestinre. 
1652 Gaule Magostrom, 162 Providence is in the ordering 
of casuals as well as fatals. 

Fatalism (f^i*taliz’m). [f. prec. + -IS5I. Cf. 
Fr. fatalisvie^ fatalisviol\ 

1, The belief in fatality; the doctrine that all 
things are determined by fate ; a particular form 
of this doctrine. 

In early use not distinguished from ‘the doctrine of 
necessity’, i.e. the doctrine that all events take place in 
accordance with unvarying laws of causation. In strict 
etymological propriety, and in the best modern usage, it is 
restricted to the view which regards^events as predetermined 
by an arbitrary decree. 

1678 CuuwORTH Intell. Sysi, 6 We shall oppose those three 
Fatalisms, .as so many false Hypotheses of the Mundane 
System. *733 Bf.rkeley Th. Vision § 6 Pantheism, 
Hlaterialism, Fatalism are nothing but Atheism a little 
disguised. ^ *774 Fletcher Hist. Ess. Wks. 1795^ IV. 20 
Fatalism, in which the greatest Infidels unanimously 
shelter themselves. *829 Lytton Devereux 11. v, You are 
..a believer in the fatalism of Spinosa. 2876 L. Stephen 
Eug. Thought i8(/x Cent. (1S81') I. 298 Fatalism assumes 
what necessity e.vcludes, the existence of an arbitrary ele- 
ment in the universe. 

2. Acquiescence in the decree of fate ; submission 
to everything th.at happens as inevitable. 

^*734 North Lives HI. 61 luarg.^ A Turk convinced 
as^tinst fatalism. 1835 Thirlwall Greece 1. vi. 194 The 
fatalism of .the Greeks was very remote.. from the dogma.. 
1871 Morlev Carlyle Crit. Misc. (1878) 188 ^'his acquies- 
cence >vhich is really not so far removed from fatalism. 
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Fatalist (f?‘*talist). [f. as prec. + -1ST. Cf. 
Yx.faialist€.'\ 

1. One who holds the doctrine of fatalism ; one 
who believes that all things happen by inevitable 
necessity. 

1650 R, Cell Serm. 8 Aug, 38 The most notorious 
FalpHsts. 1722 Wollaston Reltg. Nat. v. 105 They [the 
ancients] were generally fatalists. x88y T. Fowler Princ. 
Morals ^ 11. ix, The Fatalist, as di.sUngui.shed from the 
Determinist, imagines himself to be completely at the mercy 
of some c.viernal power. 

2. One whose conduct is regulated by fatalism ; 
one who accepts every event as an inevitable ne- 
cessity. 

rt *734 North Lives III. 6i It is commonly known that 
the Turks are fatalist.s. 1763 Scrafton Jndoslan (1770) J15 
Those who know what strong fatalists these eastern 
people are. *848 Macauhy pJist. Eng. IJ, 185 The con- 
fidence which the heroic fatalist placed in his high destiny. 
1883 OuiDA Wanda I. 202 * What a fatalist you are.’ 

3. atlfib. or otlj. = next. 

*843 J. Martikeau C/iK Lfyt'(iB6j) 407 Every Fatalist., 
scheme destroys merit. xSs© Kingsley Alt. Locke i, He 
preached ‘ higher doctrine i. e., more fatalist and antinomian 
than^ his gentler colleague. x86s Cornh. Mag. Apr. 403 The 
fatalist resignation..now <^uieted him. 1874 Lady Her- 
bert HuhnePs Ramble 11. 11. (1878) 513 The moral basis of 
society lies in a fatalisc submission. 

Fatalistic (f?taU-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of fatalism. 

1832 Coleridge Tabled.{\Z2$'\ II. 29 Are you a Christian, 
and talk about a crisis in that fatalistic sense? 1838 
Blachtv. Mag. XLIV. 240 The fatalistic forces of nature. 
1859 Geo, Eliot - 4 . Bede 197 A fatalistic view of jug-break- 
ing. x86z Tiiornbury Turner I. 12 The doctrine of 
innate tendencies they deride as. .fatalistic. 

Hcnceratali*stical3ytf^2/., in afaialisticmanner; 
according to the fatalistic doctrine ; like a fatalist. 

1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 267 Power, .working 
fatalistically forgiven ends. 1884 J. Apost. Life 

III, 53 The point at which life itself is despised as compared 
with what he. .fatalistically calls his ‘course*. 

Fatality (frtJE-lftil. [ad. V. fatalite, ad. late 
\-,.fStalitatem, {.fatiilis Fatat, ; see -ity.] 

1. The quality or condition of being predeter- 
mined by or subject to fate or destiny ; subjection 
to fate, as attributed to the universe generally ; 
the agency of fate or necessity, conceived as deter- 
mining the course of events. 

a *631 Donne in Select. (1840) 83 We banish from thence, 
all imaginary fatality. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sc/, 29^ To 
suppose every action of the Will to depend upon a previous 
Appetite or PuKiion i.s to de.stroy our Liberty, and to 
insert a Stoical Fatality. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 7 
The Will of Man. . may contract upon it self such Nece.ssities 
and Fatalities, as It cannot upon a suddain rid It self of at 
pleasure. 1692 Bkktlev Boyle Leet. i. js The blind im- 
pulses of Fatality and Fortune. 1702 Eng. T/ieophrast. 
276 Marriage.s are governed.. by an over-ruling fatality. 
1736 Butler Anal. i. vi. 147 A Fatality supposed con- 
sistent with what we certainly experience does not destroy 
the proof of an intelligent author and Governor of nature. 
X765L74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 583 An irresistible force, 
a something we cannot explain nor account for its existence 
. , we call a fatality, 

b. /y. 

1699 Bentley Pha/. 299 There was. .a kind of Fatality in , 
his Errors. *822 Hazlitt TrtWr-/. Ser. ii. iv. (1869) 83 There ■ 
is a fatality about our affairs. *834 Medwjn Angler in 
Wales II. 61 The Viceroy, .as fatality would have it, was 
struck. 

c. A decree of fate. 

i763TucKER,/^r«w/// § 42. 192 If he sows oats in his field, 
does he think anything of a fatality against his reaping 
wheat or barley? 

d. That which a person or thing is fated to ; a 
destined condition or position, a destiny. 

1589 PuTTENiiAM Eng. Pocsie ii. {.\rb.)i24 , 1 took them 
both for a good boding, and very fatallitie to her Matestie, 
x6o^ Florio Montaigne 11. xxix. (1632) 398 Our falalitie 
which It lieih not in us to avoydeor advance. 1648 Sterry 
Clouds 35 He cannot disceme. .the Fatality of Persons and 
Kingdomes. 1692 R. L’Estrance Fables fOld Man Lion 
95 All the Father’s Precaution could not Secure the Son 
from the Fatality of Dying by a Lyon, i860 W. Collins 
Worn. White x. 52 A fatality that it was hopeles.s to avoid. 

^ e. Used for ; Belief in fatality ; fatalism. 
,x674HicK.MAN^/r/V/^war/. Hist, (ed, 2) 14 , 1 do not find 
him. .charged with Fatality. 

2. The condition of being doomed by fate; pre- 
destined liability to disaster. 

2654 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 116 
Ther is a strange fatality.. attends all our intentiones and 
de.signes. 1769 ynnins Lett. viix. 33 There [is] a fatality 
attending every mea.sure you are concerned in. 1871 
H. Ainsworth Tosoer Hill iii. v, A sad fatality had 
attended her family. 1873 Symonds Grit. Poets vii. 190 
The fatality attending an accursed house. 

3. The quality of causing death or disaster ; 
fatalness ; a fatal influence. 

X490 Caxton Hoivio Dial Sathana.s wyth all his cruelle 
fatallytees. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. jy. xii. 208 
7. times 9. or the yeare of sixty three, .is conceived to carry 
with it, the most considerable fatality. 1706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux' Strat. U. i, Love and Death have their Fatalities. 
*793 E. Darwin in Beddoes Lett. Danoin 6a Young men 
and women if they knew the general fatality of their dise^e 
. .would despond. 1839 Bailey Fesfus xviii. (18481 185 i ny 
beauty hath fatality. *856 K.anc Arct. Expl. I. xx. 243 
The insidious fatality of hot countries. 

4. A disastrous event ; a calamity, misfortune. 

164B Evely-n Mem. (1857) III. 19 This was the tragedy 


of Tuesday, .Since this fatality, some talk of an inclination 
m Surrey to associate. 1678 Marvell C 7 rn:i^/// Popery 
Wks, I, 463 Their interviews are usually .solemnized with 
somefatality and disaster. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scrihbleo^ 
mania 254 noiCy Fatalities to which the human race is liable. 
x868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. v. 83 A long series of fatalities 
ended in the wreck of two ships. 

b. A disaster resuhingin death ; a fatal accident 
or occurrence. 

1640 Barham Ingol, Leg., Look at Clock, The shocking 
fatality Ran over, like wild-fire, the whole Principality. 
x86r Times 7 Oct., The only fatalities were the five above 
mentioned^ while a large number were more or less injured. 

Fatalize ((2<'lal3iz), v. [f. Fatal + -ize.] 
a. ittlr. To incline to fatalism, b. trnns. To 
render subject to fate or inevitable necessity. 
Hence Pn-talized, IFa'tallzing/// adjs. 

1834 G. S. Faber Prim, Docir. Election (1836) p. Iii, 
Melancthon . . expressly rejected the fatalising Scheme. 
Ibid, 155 The fatalising dogmatism. 1876 J. Martine-ku 
Hours T/i. 11877) 85 The Universe would be without a 
God a fatalised organism. 1888 — Study of Religion I. u. 
i. 243 Its ways seem fatalised. 

Fatally (f^^'tali), adv. Also 7 fatallie. [f. as 
prec. + -LY 2.] In a fatal manner. 

1. As decreed by fate ; in a predestined manner. 

XS74 Petit, io Q. EUz. 22 Mar. in C<j/. State Papers, 

Colonial i$7^~i66o. i Sundry rich and unknown lands fatally 
reserved for England. 1601 ? M arston Pasquil Karh. n. 
33 Fatally predestinate 'J’o consecrate it selfe vnio your 
Joue, 1661 Origen xaPhehix I. 54 The iuferiorSpirit of the 
World acts not by choice but fatally. *725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 
82 He trod so fatally the paths of Fame. 1880 Vern. Lee 
Belcatv vii. 195 Inevitably, fatally. . the work . . must be 
the ideal of all purely devotional art. 

2. In a deadly or disastrous manner: a. De- 
structively, with destructive results. 

*599 Shaks. / fcH. V,n. iv. 54 When Cressy Batiell fatally 
was -strucke. 1635 CowiXM Davtdeis iii. 584 Backward the 
Winds his active Curses blew, And fatally round his own 
Head they flew, 18x2 H. R. in Examiner ^ Slay 2B2/2 
A few yards of rope, which, by an unlucky snap, might., 
convince them too fatally of their mortality. *859 C. Barker 
Associative Principles iii. 66 These wars operated fatally 
upon the noble order of knighthood. 

b. Ruinously, by or with disastrous results. 

1663 Cowley Verses ffEss. (1669) 21 Which like an Anti- 

I Comet here Did fatally to that appear. *757 Johnson 
I Rambler No. 377 ? 8 How fatally human sagacity was 
sometimes baffled. 1793 Burke Conduct of Minority Wks, 
1842 I. 621 It is fatally known, that fete.]. xBoo Foster in 
Life i^Corr. (1846)!. 12^, I mu.st be fatally wrong. *828 
D’Isracli Chas J, HI. ii. 65 The possible dangers which 
afterwards were so fatally realized. 1866 Howells Venet. 
Life (1883) II. xvii. p8 The Venetian fine lady. . fatally 
hides ner ankles in pantalets. 

c. With death as the result, esp. of disease, to 
endy terminate fatally. 

*8^ Med. yml. XXL 27S The attack . . terminated 
fatally. *837 Ht, Martineau Soc. Amer.^ III. 56 Those 
who fight the most frequently and fatally are the French 
creoles. 1882 Med. Temp. yml. L. 56 hlany of the cases 
. .ended fatally. 

Fatalness (f?*‘talnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being fatal. 

1. * Invincible necessity * (J.). 

X755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

2. a. Disastrous nature, b. Destnictivc or deadly 
quality. 

1651 Reliq, Wotton. B 8/2 Jfaster Cuffe being then a man 
of no Common note . . for the fatalness of his end. 1652 
Sparke Prim, Devot. (1663) 76 Whether fortheir readine.ss 
cheapness, fatalness, I argue not. .but with stones destroyed 
ihe^this servant of. .Jesus Christ. 

II Fata Morgana (fa*ta mpiga-na). [It, fata 
a fairy ; Morganoy sister of the British legendary 
hero Arthur, app. located in Calabria by the 
Norman settlers.] A kind of mirage most fre- 
quently seen in the Strait of Messina, attributed in 
early times to fairy agency. Also fg'. 

1818 R. Jasheson in BurfsLett. N. Scott. II. xxiii. iii In 
mountainous regions, deceptions of sight, fata morgana, iic. 
are more common. *851 Carlyle Sterling 1. viii. 78 He 
[Coleridge] preferred to create logical fatamorganas for 
himself on this hither side. 1892 Daily News 17 May 5/4 
A fata Morgana seen last autumn near. . Karlova. 

aitrib. 1829 Carlyle Misc.syZsi) II. 61 Cloud mountains, 
and fatamorgana cities. 

i'Fa’tary. Obs. rare— [f. Fate + -AiiY ^] 
One who foretells fates. 

*652 Gaule Magastrom. 147 Why doe our fataries and 
fortunaries so confound them . . in their prognostications? 

i* Fata'tion. Obs. rare. ff. Fate sb. + -ation.] 
The exercise of inevitable and irresistible influence. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. xviii. § 6. 148 If there be necessi- 
taring and enforcing fatation upon things. Ibid. xvm. § lo- 
154 What fatation, or fatall necessitation to man, among all 
these? 

+ Fateh, sb. Obs. [var. of Vetch.] 

1545 Raynold Byrth Manhynde (1564) Cvin. Let her 
chawe in her mouth very small a fewc fatches. 1547 
Recorde Judic. Ur. 47 In bygnesse of a small fatche, .'incl 
red coloured, which you mai cal therfore red fatches, bycau. e 
of their lykenesse. 1575 Turberv. 3^5 i^en-je> 

as bygge as pease orfatche. 

Fateh, obs. form of Fetch sb. and v. 

Fate (ft'Jt), sb. [ad. h.fd/um, lit. ‘ that which 
has been spoken neut. pa. pple. otfdri to speak. 

The primary sense of the L. word is a sentence or 
dooni of th'e gods (=Gr. eka^rov)-, but it was 
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subsequently used as the equivalent of the Gr. 
/lofpa, which, originally meaning only a personas 
* lot ' or ‘ portion % had come to express the more 
abstract conception explained below (sense i), and 
its personification as a mythological being. 

Cf. OF.yafif, Tg./ado, S^.Jiadc>, (The 

gave rise in popular L. to the fern. &\n%./ata fairy ; 
for the Kom. forms of this see Fay 5^.) The immediate 
source of the Eng. word is doubtful. Chaucer uses it in 
Troylus (where he translates from Boccaccio’s Italian), 
but in rendering the Latin of Boethius he uses only 

1 . The principle, power, or agency by which, 
according to certain philosophical and popular 
systems of belief, all events, or some events in 
particular, are unalterably predetermined from 
eternity. OiX&n personified. 

The OE. synonym w’as ivyrd : see Weird. 
ri374 Chaucer Troylns\. 1530 The fate wold his soule 
shold vnbodye. j6io Shaks. Tevtp. i. i. 32 Stand fast good 
Fate to his hanging. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) 
tgi/i Concerning Fate, Plato held thus : All things are in 
Fate, yet all things are not decreed by Fate. 1667 Milton 
P. L. n. 232 When everlasting Fate shall yield To fickle 
Chance. 1678 Cudwortii Intell, Syst, 161 Fate, and the 
Laws or Commands of the Deity, concerning the Mundane 
Oeconomy . .being really the same thing. 1701 RowBAvih. 
Siep-Moth. t. i, Fate, Orsomewhat like the lorceofFate was 
in it, 1770 J. Love Cricket 24 Jove, and all-compelling Fate. 
1777 Priestley Philos. Necess. Pref. 25 Fate was some- 
thing that even the gods often endeavoured, .to resist. 1807 
Cradbe Par, Kef. i. Jo6 We . . Fate’s fixed will from 
Nature’s wanderings leam. <71848 R, W. Hamilton 
^ Pxmishm. viu.{j853)345 The idea of fate sets us free from 
the .sense of blame. 1875 Farrar Silence ^ V, i. zi What 
is He but a vast formless Fate? 
b. ftg. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v, ii. 68 So pertaunt like would 
I o'resway his .slate That he shold be mj* foole, and I his 
fate. 170X Rowe Avib. StepMoth. iv. i, I am Fate in 
Persia And Life and Death depend upon my Pleasure. 

2 . Mythol, a. The goddess of fate or destiny ; in 
Homer Morpa. b. pi. In later Greek and Roman 
mythology, the three goddesses supposed to de- 
termine the course of human life (Gr. Mofpat, L. 
Parae, Fala). 

In Gr. the three Fates are called Clotho, Lachesls, and 
Atropos ; these names were adopted by Latin poets, but the 
mythologi&ts give as native names Nona, Decuma, and 
M^rta. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. H.v. i. 199 /^iV.«.Like Limander am 
I trusty still, y'/f/r. And [I] like Helen tUl the Fates me kill, 
1709 Pope yan, ^*M<iy 193 Bless the kind fates, and think 
your fortune rare. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. V, 338 Thread, 
which is .spun by the fates in one part uniform and strong, 
in another weakened. 1828 Scott P. M, Perth xxx, Your 
slightest desires seem a law to the Fates. 1847 Ten.nvson 
Princ, ii. 443 We three Sat muflled like the Fates. 

3 . That which is destined or fated to happen, 
a. ^cn. Also in//. Predestined events, 

1667 Milto.v P, L, vtf. 173 What I will is Fate. So spake 
ih’ Almighiic. 1697 Dryden Vir^. Georg, in. 738 Th' 
inspected Entrails cou’d no Fates foretcl. 173s Pope Ess, 
Man I. 73 Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate. 
1849 James IVoodtnan vii, Tis the best way of meeting fate. 
1865 Carlyle Predk. xvi, i, There lay in the fates 
a Third Silesian War for him. 

b. Of an individual, an empire, etc. : The pre- 
destined or appointed lot ; what a person, etc, is 
fated to do or suffer. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus v. 209 He curseth . . His byrthe, 
hym self, his fate, and ck nature. 1559 Mirr. Mag.^ Dk. of 
C/Hw;fclv,Toflycihcyr fate. 1603 Sejanusi. 

ii, How blest a fate were it to us. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Krb. IT. (1843) 57/2 By a vcr>’ extraordinary fate (he had] 

f ot a vety’ particular interest . . in many worthy men. x668 
.ADY Chaworth in \itih Rep. Hist. MSS. Coimn. App. v. 10 
Mr. Ho.. deserves a better fate. <117x7 Blackall Wks. 

I. 25 It has been commonly ihcir Fate to fare 
haralier. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, 164 The general 
fate of sects is to obtain a high reputation for sanctity 
while they arc oppressed. 1848 W. H. Bartlett /<? 
Pal. iv. (1B79) ^3 A noteworthy comment on the fate of 
human pride. 

c. In etymological sense: An oracle or portent 
of doom. 

J850 Mrs. Browsing Poems II. 50 The .solemn knell fell 
in with the tale of life and sin, Like a rhythmic fate 
sublime. 

4 :. ^Yhnl will become of, or lias become of (a 
person or thing 1 ; ultimate condition; destiny. 
Often in to decide^ fix^ seat one's fate. 

1768-74 Tuckvr Lt. Nat, (1S52) I. 584 'nie lover waits for 
the dect'^ion of his mistress to fix his fate. 1793 Smeaton 
Edysicne /,. § 332 Anxiety for the fate of the Edysione. 
Z797 Raixtufik J/a/fansii. Jlshe is now discovered 

her fate is certain. 1838 L%ttos Leila i. II, The base 
misers. .deserve llielr fate. 1841 Ya.vwxx'^'iqxt. Ilist, Jnd, 
11. 5S1 It only remained to the broihers to decide on the 
fate of its tenant. 1856 Frovok Hist. /-hy»(*SsS' 1. ii. 163 
He was obligcsl to bear the . . fate of a minister, who. had 
thwarted the ;>optibr will. xE8S Bryck Amer. Ccmvnv. 
in, xc. 246 More of it may ilnrc the same fate x8or 
K. I’r ACOCK .V. r.renden H. 142 Plumcr’s fate was sealed. 
b. Death, tlc.-truction, min. 
r 1430 Lvi«. pyoch.M III. xxvl.(I554^07 b. Ctrus w.aspas^ec! 
into httc 1635 SuttiLirv Conenat. jv, Will you nssJjt. and 
run n f.ate wjth us, 1643 Prmi.sm Cooper's H. 114 In the 
Common Fate, Tt'cadjoynlm; Ahby fell. 1701 Kowr .Amb. 
StefMeth. I. i, T!iou*and sulear fates Whicli their Drucs 
slaily ha-ten. 1852 Miss Vosev Cameet I. xL 345 Their 
fate hat been wclfturtg by Lord Heughton. 


C. An instrument of death or destruction. poeH 
1700 Dryden Iliad i. 74 He.. Feather’d Fates among the 
Mules and Sumpters sent. 2715-20 Pope ///W l 68 Hissing 
fly the feather’d fates. 

6. attnh. and Comh. a. simple atlrib., as faie- 
spell, also fale-like adj. ; b. objective, as fate-de- 
nottnein^, foretelling, -scorning Y'^\. \ c. in- 

stmmental, as fate-environed, fenced (implied in 
faiefcticedness)^ folden, furrowed, -menaced, 
-stricken adjs. 

2708 OzELL tr. Boileails Lutrin 48 The Bird of Night 
With *Fate-denouncing Outcries takes his Flight. 2835 
Talfoubd Jon 11. i. Why should I waste the.se *fate. 
environ’d houns. 2827 Hare Guesses (18591 80 His owm 
*fate-fenccdness, or, as he would call it, his luck, x88o 
W. Watson Princess Quest (1892) 93 An enchanted sea 
From all the world *fate-folden. 2777 Vostyx. HLschylus 
173 The ‘•fate-foretelUng seer, Amphiaraus, 2804 J. Grahame 
.S‘<i/»^<i/4 329 Relentless Justice ! with *fate-furrow’d brow I 
x86o O, W. Holmes Elsie V. xv. The expression of the 
creatures [rattlesnakes] was . .*fate-Iikc. 2834 Wrancham 
Hovterics 7 Knew'st thou what misfortunes lie, “Fate- 
menaced, on thine homeward way. 2850 Mrs. Browning 
Poems II. 282 Proud G^ipus, “fate-scorning, a x6i8 Syl- 
vester Sonnets iv, Vnder that “Fate-spell onely are fore- 
showne Etemall praises. 2866 Swinburne Poems pf Ballads 
(18681 172 Our greatest from his throne *Fate-stricken, and 
rejected of his own. 

Pate V. [f. prec. sb.] 
tl. trails. To ruin irrevocably. Ohs, 

CS4QQ Desir. Troy 5092 A fame [nniy] be defoulede, & 
fatid for cuer. 

2 , To preordain as by the decree of fate. Const. 
to and to with inf Ohs. exc. in pass, in sense : To 
be appointed or destined by fate. Often quasi- 
impers, with subject clause. 

160X Shaks. Alls Well iv. iv. 20 Heauen. .hath fated her 
to be my. .helper to a husband 1610 — Temp, 1. ii. 129 
A treacherous Armie leuied, one mid-night Fated to th’ pur- 
pose. 2725 Pope Odyss, iv. 248 Fated to wander. 2828 
D’Israeli Chas. /, I.i. 4 It was fated that England should 
be the theatre of the first of a series of Revolutions, i860 
Emerson Cottd, Life, A<i/'<r Wks. (Bohn) II. 310 Whatever 
is fated, that will take place. 2867 Lady Herbert Cradle 
L. V. 153 The breathing-time . .was fated to be of short 
duration. 

fb. ellipt. To destine to death, Ohs. 

2788 Cowper Stanzas for 1788. 18 Could I prophetic say 
Who next is fated. 

Fate, obs. form of Fat v., Feat. 

Fated (fe‘-ted), fpl. a. ff. Fate sK and v. + 

-ED.] 

1 . Appointed, decreed or determined by fate. 

17x5-20 PoPE//x<t</ 1. 283 Thy injured honor has its fated 

hour. 2821 Joanna Bailuc Met, Leg., Wallace xvii, 
Each upon his fated day. 2864 Pusey Led. Daniel v. 239 
God's judgments were not. .a mere fated thing. 

2 . Doomed to destruction. 

18x7 Chalmers AstroruDhe 1. (2852) 38 A blaring comet 
may cross this fated planet. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
IV, 24 Cavalry . .were fast approaching the fated city, 

3 . * Invested with the power of fatal determina- 
tion ’ (J.). 

2601 Shaks. Alts Well i. i. 232 The fated skye Glues vs 
free scope. 

4 . Controlled, guided, or driven on by fate. 

280X Southey Thalaba 11. xxii, The fated Fire moved on. 

2817 Byron Manfred 11. ii, Fated in thy sufTerings. 2827 
Pollok Course T. vii. 448 The fated crew, .warred .^gainst 
the chosen saints. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 303 
He purified His fated hands of that unlooked-for guilt. 

^ 6 . Of armour ; Made proof by spells, charmed. 
rare'“~. 

(Suggested by Ariosto’s arjni fataie\ the fatarc to 
render proof by spells, to charm, corre.sponds to OF.fxer 
; — popular L,^/<i/v, {.fata fairy (see Fay sht)\ but the 
etymological notion as apprehended by Drjden was prob. 

* protected as by a decree of Fate*.) 

1697 Dryden Virg. yPneidDed., His fated Armour w.7s 
only an Allegorical Defence, /bid. viii. 716 Bright Vul- 
canian Arms, Fated from force of Steel by Stygian charms. 

0 . Preceded by some qualifying adv. ; Having 
a particular fate or destiny, rare exc, in Ill-patlia 

<7 1722 Prior £■///. /<»/Vxx</nt 25 Her aukward Love indeed 
was oddly fated ; She and ber Poly were loo near related. 

Pateful (f<"*'tful), a. [f. Fatb sh. + -ful.] 

1 . Of a voice or utterance : Revealing the decrees 
of fate ; prophetic of destiny. 

27x5-20 Pope H/oit xix. 466 Then eexs’d for ever, by the 
Furies ty’d, His faic-full voice. 2794 Coleridcc Melan- 
choly, A mystic tumult and a fateful rhjinc. 1850 Carlylc 
Latter-ii, Pamph. i. •X872) 38 That lateful Hebrew Pro- 
phecy, 2863 Loncf. IVnyside Inn 11. Prcl, 205 I'he fateful 
c.awings of the crow. ^ 1878 B. Taylor Deukallon u. v. 84 
The fateful w'ords, ‘ Rise I’rolhcr*. 

2. Fraught with destiny, bearing with it or in- 
volving momentous consequences; decisive, ira- 
portant. Chiefly of a period of time. 

1800 CoLURfucc Death of fValleutfcin nr. vjii, A fnieful 
evening doth descend iipon us. i8tt W. Iksinc hlnhomet 
ix. 1x853' 75 'fhe fateful banner of Khalcd. 2861 Romance 
cf a Dull Life xiii. 97 Each minute seemed fateful to her. 
XSS4 Ron Nat. Ser, Story xii, in Harper's Mag, Nov. 
907/x A fateful conference, .was taking place. 

3. Marked by the influence of fate; controlled 
as if bv irrcsi-tiblc destiny. 

1876 S. A. BirooKK Eng. Lit. 130 Tlie Bride of Lammcr. 
m-xir, as great in fateful pathos as Romeo and Jiilici. 2885 
Pall MatlG. 17 Feb. 6*3 'fhal fateful inability to review 
their iKJiilion. 2892 7iwm4 Feb. 7/5 Peasants ,, begin.. 


their, .wanderings from place to place in an aimles.?, fateful 
sort of way. 2891 E. Peacock N. Brtndon 1 . 229 As hue- 
ful as a Greek tragedy. 

4 . Bringing fate or de.nth ; deadly ; —Fatal 6. 

2764 J. Grainger Cane tv. 174 Nor fateful only « 

the bursting flame. 2798 Canning & Hammond Progr. Mon 
in Anti-yacobm No. 16 Resounds the fateful dart, 2^ 
J. Barlow Columh. iv. 3x6 The soldier’s fateful steel. 

6. Having a remarkable fate ; of eventful histon’. 
2886 G. T. Stokes Ireland 4* Celtic Church (18S8/ jo 3 
note. This fateful book is said to be still in existence. 

Hence Taiiefnlly adv., in a fateful manner. 
I'a'tefalness, the quality of being fateful. 

2863 S. Hibberd in Intell, Ohser-oer HI. 439 If she (the 
heel IS so fatefully mechanical as to build and furnish a cell 
without knowledge of what it is. 2865 Carlyle 
XVII. iij^ Those fatefully questionable months, 2882 
Mall G. I Dec. 3 Assigning much mock falefulness to Sir 
Crimson Fluid. 2886 .r^///tv/ar;<;;r 20 Feb. 274 A whimsical 
air of fatefulness. 

Fa’teless, a. rare. [f. Fate sb. -less.] 
■SVithout fate ; in which fate has no existence. 

2882 J. Thomson Vane's Story, IVeddah 4- O. jv. xxxv, 
Fateless Heaven. 

Fat'&ced, a. [f. Fat a. + Face + -ed2] 
Having a fat face. a. Of persons. •f'Also jig. 
(nonce-use) of land, with allusion to the sense 1' at 
a. g a, fertile, b. Printing, as fat-faced Egyptian 
(see Fat a. 3). 

1632 Lithcow Trav. v. 251 The curling playnes of fat- 
fac’d Palestine. 2782 George Bateman ii. 2 A short, thick- 
set, fat-faced man. 2840 Dickkns Bam. Rudge ix, A fat- 
faced puss she is. 1863 HA^VTHORNE Our Old House (18S3) 
30 A. . fat-faced individual came into my private room. 
Fath, obs. and dial, form of Faith. 
t Fathe, Obs. rare — Seequot. 

<1 2387 Siuon. Barthot. Introd. (xBSa) 3 De dolore pectoris 
qut anglice dicitur fathe. 

t Fatliead. Ohs . rare— [f. Fat a. -h -head.] 
s= Fatness. 

c 2250 Gen. 4* Ex, 2547 Heuene dew, and erffes fetthed. 

Fat-head. [f. Fat a. -t Head.] 

1 . One having a fat head ; a stupid dolt. 

2B42 Barham Ingol. Leg,, Nursery Reminisc.'j You little 
Fat-head, There’s a top, because you’re good. 2883 Mrs. 
Riddell Mitre Court xix, He is a fathead-7-a great, 
blundering John Bull. 

2 . a. A labroid fish Semicossyphus or Pivuk- 
inetopon pulcher, b. A cyprinoid fish Pimephahs 
promelas, the Blackhead or Blackheaded Minnow. 
{Cent. Diet.) 

Pat-hen (fte*t|hc:n). A name for certain plants 
of the Goosefoot tribe, Chenopodiutn Botws-llen- 
ricus and Atriplex patuta. Also, in Australia, 
applied to various species of Cltenopodiurn and 
Atriplex which are eaten as vegetables. 

2795 Trans, Soc, Enconrag. Arts XIII. 204 Chickweed, 
fumiioiy, fat-hen, and pcrsicaria. 2847 Leichhardt 'frnU 
II. 40 The fat-hen . . grew abundantly on the reedy flat^ 
2853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. £. Bord. 272 Atriplex patula. 
Fat Hen, 2863 in Prior Pop, Names Brit, Plants (1879) 
75. 2B80 Blackw. Ma^, Feb. 282 Fathen \pr. falhcn) (a 

kind of indigenous spinach*. 2889 Mrs. CAMrncLL Praed 
Romance of a Station 46 To gather fat-hen, to do duly a< 
cabb-tge. 

Father (la*‘59i), sh. Forms : 1-3 feeder (i 
-yr), feder, (3 feader), 2-6 fader, (3 Orm* 
fadorr), {south, dial. 3 veeder, veder, 3-4 vader), 
3-4 fadre, 4-5 fadir(e, -vir^e, -yr, 4 fajier, 6- 
father. [Com. Tent, and Aiy'an : OK. foder cot-' 
responds to OKxis. feder, fader, OS. fadar,/adir 
(LG., Du. vader, vaar), OHG. fatcr (MHG. and 
mod.G. vater), ON. -ir (Sw., Otx. fader, 
far), Golh./?r/ 42 r(found only Gal. iv.6, the ordinar)' 
word being atta) i—OTent. fader, OAiyan 

pdte r {pstc'r-, potr-). whence Skr. Gr. vaTTjp, 
h. pater, Olr. aihir. 

The spelling in ourquots. is uniformly with until it'lh c., 
exc. ihaiy<//<*;' occurs sporadically in the Cotton and G*>t- 
tingen MSS. of the Cursor Mundi (<i 2300); but the pro- 
nunciation (<^) may have been widely current in the 25th c. 
or even earlier ; in 14-15111 c. the spelling with -dcr is ver^’ 
common in words like brother, feather, leather, though 
this spelling cannot in all cases be supposed to indicate that 
the writers pronounced the words with(d). 'fhe mwl.Lng. 
-therO^x) for OE. -der, -dor in father zind mother i< oHf*’ 
wrongly said to be due to the analogy of brother, or to 
Scandinavian influence ; it i.s really the result of a phonetic 
law common to the great majority of Eng. dialects; other 
examples in standard Eng. are gather, hither, together, 
'tveather. At present nearly all dialects pronounce 
and j/m/Z/rr with (fij as in standard Eng.; in various parts 
of the north of England and the north Ijjwl.andsfd’, alveolar 
or dental, is .sometimes heard. The reprcsent.ation of Oh- 
X, a by /.’i) in this word is anomalous; the only paral'ej 
ca.se, setting aside the class of instances in which the syrnbol 
(fl) is used JO this Diet., is rather. Among the chief variant 
pronunciations in dialects are fa’ftar, f/*5ar ihy writer* cf 
dialect books often spelt faither,feyther), Sc. fr'u^r, 

etc. 

In OE. the genitive li.'id the two forms frdcr (cf. 
OS, fader, OWO. filer, ON, ^d;/r) nrul ftcderes- 
The uiiinflcctcd form survived in occ-nsional u^c 
do\\Ti to the 25th c.] 

1 . One by whom .n child is or has l>ccn begotten, 
a male parent, the nearest male ancestor, Kardy 
applied lo animals. 
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f 825 Psalter xxvI[i}.io For3on feder min & modur 
min forleorton mec. c xooo MhFmc Dent. xxiv. i6 Ne slea 
man federas for suna gylton. c xzoo Trin, Coll. Horn, 165 
£)e sune wussheS J^e fader deaS ar his dai cume. <rx29o S, 
Eng. Leg, 1 . 14/457 He liet .. maken him king of al is 
fader lond. 1:1350 241 A kowherde, sire, .is 

my kynde fader, c 1400 Rom. Rose 4863 Whanne fader or 
moder arn in grave. 1473 Warkw. C/iron. 10 Herry Percy, 
■vvhos fadere was slayne at Yorke felde.^ 1571 Lyndcsay 
MS. Collect.^ The litdl birdis slraikis thair fader in the face 
with thairwingis. 1597 'Rio'^ioeiyi'CMT.Ansiv.InglhsRailar 
12 Brutus. .Quha slew his fader howping to succeid. 1670 

G. H. Hist. Cardinals rr. ri. 144 Ginetti . . proved his 
Fathers own Son. 17S3 Hanway Traz>, (1762) I. ii. xiv. 
62 For a son to call his father by that endearing name. 
1884 Tennyson Becket v. ii, His father gave him to my 
care. 

b. Jig. (Quots. 1597^ and 1802 have given rise 
to proverbial phrases.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. i. (1495) 591 Aristotle 
sayth that the erthe is moder and the sonne fader of trees. 
1577 B. Googe HercsbacKs Husb. 11.(1586) 75 b, So shall the 
branch [when graftedl live, being both nourished by his oJde 
Jlother, and his newe Father. 1597 Shaks. 3 Hen. /K, 1. 
L 8 Eu’ry minute now Should be the Father of some Strata- 
gem. Ibid. IV. V. 93 Thy wish was Father (Harry) to that 
thought. 1604 Jas. I. Counterbl. (Arb.l 102 The foure 
Complexions, (whose fathers are the foure Elements). j8oa 
WoRDSW. Rainbow^ The child is father of the man. 1859 
Kingsley Misc. (i860) 1. 7 He . . too often makes the wish 
father to the thought. 

c. (More explicitly spiritual falheri) The 
teacher to ■whom a person owes his religious life. 

J382 WvcLiF X Cor. IV. 15 If 3e han ten thoiisandis of 
litle maistris in Crist Jhesu, but not manye fadris. 17^ 

H. Venn in Life (1835) 152 A lady said to me, * You, sir, 
are my spiritual father a 1858 Bp. D. Wilson in Bateman 
Life (i8^) II. 208 As our Father Scott used to say. 

d. Proverbs. 

X549 Latimer ^rd Serin, he/. Edin. VI {kth.')^y Happye 
is the chylde, whose father goeth to the Deuyll. x6x6 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country L'amte 400 This is it which 
some vtter in a prouerbe, That he that will plant his father, 
must cut off his head, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II, 118 
He will be a wise child that knows his right father. 

e. Colloquially extended to include a father-in- 
law, stepfather, or one who adopts another as his 
child (more fully ad^iive father'). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. d* Jnl, iv. i. 2 My Father Capulet will 
haue it so. XS99 — Much Ado iv. i. 24 Stand thee by 
Frier, father . , will you with free and vnconstrained soule 
Giue me this maid your daughter. 1605 — Maeb. iv. ii. 63 
If you would not [weep for him] it were a good signe, that 
I should quickely haue a new Father. 1798 Colgbrookc 
tr. Digest Hindu Law (1801) III. 147 Sons inferior to these 
. .claim the family of their adoptive father. 

£ Applied transf. to the relative or friend who 
* gives away * a bride. 

*599 Shaks. Muck Ado v. iv. 15 You must be father to 
your brothers daughter, And giue her to young Claudio, 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vii. 174, I was father at the 
altar.. and gave her away. 

2 . A male ancestor more remote than a parent, 
esp. the founder of a race or family, a forefather, 
progenitor. In pi. ancestors, forefathers. So in 
Scriptural phr. To be gathered^ •[* to be put to or 
sleep with onis fathers : to be dead and buried. 
Also loosely for * a man of old * a patriarch 

<^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i. 55 Suaj ^jesprecen wass to 
fadorcs usra. cxooo Ags.Gosp. Matt. iii. g, & ne cwej7a3 
betwux eow we habbao abraham us to fxder. c xzoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 226 Vre foremes faderes cult we abugeS 
alle. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. in. 126 ^wre ladre she felled 
horw feis biheste. 1382 Wyclif /udg. ii. xo Al that 
generacioun is gedrid to her fadris. x Kings i. 21 
■ Wbanne my lord kyng shal sleep with his faders. CX400 
Maundev. (1839) vi. 66 The Sarazines han the place in 
gret reuerence for the holy fadres, the patriarkes pat lyjn 
pere. a x^o Found. St. Barthol. 34 He decessxd, and was 
put to his fadres. 1538 Englaiui r. i. xg TheyrcyuyJe 

ordynance and staiutys, deuysyd by theyr old Fatherys in 
eury sfecte. x6xx Bible xiii. 36. X67X Milton/'../?, i. 
351 God who fedOur fathers here with manna. 1791 Cowper 
Yardley Oak 144 One man alone, the father of us all, Drew 
not his life from woman. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 20 
Nor were the arts of peace neglected by our fathers during 
that stirring period. 

3 . One who institutes, originates, calls into being ; 
a constructor, contriver, designer, framer, originator. 
Also one who gives the first conspicuous or influen- 
tial example of (an immaterial thing). The Fathers 
(U.S.); the framers of the constitution. 

Often in designations of Biblical origin. The Father 0/ 
Lights^ etc.: applied to God. The father of faith, of the 
faithfid : Abraham. The father of lies (after John viii. 44) : 
the Devil. 

X362 Langl. P. PI. A. i. 14 He is Fader of Fei. 1382 
Wyclif yas. i. 17 The fadir of li3tis. xsss Eden Decades 
Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Abraham the father of fayth. 1588 
Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 31 lohn Cant, was the first father of 
this horrible error in our Church. X669 Worlidce Syst. 
Agric. {1681) J14 In Germany no young Farmer is permitted 
to Marry . . till he . . hath planted, and is a father of such 
a stated number of Wallnut Trees. 1700 Drvoen Fables 
Pref. Wks. (Globe) 499 He [Chaucer) is the father of Eng- 
lish poetry. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VI. 275 
Hannibal was called the father of warlike stratagems. 
^795 Hull Advertiser 14 Nov. 3/3 Dr. Hooper the father 
of the canal. 1825 J. Neal fonathan II. 5 The Father 
of Lies himself. 1820 Scott yr-w/.JiSgo) II. 290 Words . . 
sung by the Fathers of the Reformation. 1844 Sir D. Gooch 
Diaries (1892) 54, 1 may . .1 think, claim to be the father of 
express trains. 1867 Smvth SailoPs Wordhk.. Father. 
the dockyard name given to the person who constructs a ship 
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of the navy. 1875 Towett Plato 2) I. p. ix. To repre- 
sent Plato as the father of Idealism. xB88 Bryce - dwm 
Commiv. II. xli, xos In ‘ the days of the Fathers ’. 

b. pi. The Tathers {of the Church) : the early 
Christian writers ; usually applied to those of the 
first five centuries, but by some extended further. 
Apostolical Fathers', see Apostolical. 

1340 Ayenb. 155 Ase 2ay)> pe hoc of collacions cf holy 
uaderes. 1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., If a manne 
woulde searchc out by the auncient fathers. 1588 Shaks. 
L, L. L, IV. ii. 153 As a certaine Father saith. ■ a xfidx Bp. 
Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. iii. if 54 (1642) 200 To this dis- 
course of Basil, other Fathers agree. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. 
Tithes 141 Irenaeus and Origen, and other Fathers. X776-81' 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F, xlvii. noiCt The Greek as well as the 
Latin fathers. 1839 Loncf. Hyperion iv. vii, I gazed with 
rapture on the vast folios of the Christian Fathers. 2K7 
Lowell Democr. Prose Wks. 1890 VI. 14 A Father of the 
Church said that property was theft many centuries before 
Proudhon was born. 

4 . One who exercises protecting care like that of 
a father; one who shows paternal kindness ; one 
to whom filial reverence and obedience are due. 
(In OE. applied to a feudal superior.) 

. . O. E. Citron, an. 924 Hme geccs pa to faider & to 
hlaforde Scotta cymng. 1382 Wyclif fob xxix. 16 Fader 
I was of pore men. 1460 Earl of Marche in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. s. 5. I. 9 Oure. .ryght noble Jorde and fiadur. XS91 
Shaks. i Hen. Vf in. 1.98 A Father of the Common-weale. 
1627 DIassinger Gt. Dk. Florence i. H, For her love I will 
be a father to thee. 1787 H. Kko.v Let. 29 ilar. Washing- 
ton’s Writ. 1891 XI. 123 note. The glorious republican epithet, 
The Father of your Country. 1867 Freeman Norm, Conq. 
(1877) I. iii. 143 It was meant to assert that Scots.. owed 
no duty to Rome, .but only to their Father and Lord at 
Winchester. * 

b. with reference to patronage of literature. 

* 5*3 Douglas dEneis 1. Prol. 85 Fader of bukis, pro* 

tectour to science. X837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. v. i. § 17. 
239 Francis I. has obtained a glorious title, the Father of 
French literature. 

c. Applied to a religious teacher or counsellor 
(cf. 6) 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C 1. 120 3e sholde be here fadres, and 
tecnen hem betcre, ^1465 Eng, Chron. 28 Hen. VI ((!^m- 
den 1856) 64 There thay slow him horribly, thair fader and 
thair bisshoppe. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § 13 He 
was commonly called Father Gtlpin. 1757 In Sidney Life 
of S. Walker (1838) aSx Dr [dear\ Father in the Lord. 1828 
Grimshawe Mem. of L. Richmond (1829) 232 He was re- 

f arded by them (the communicants] as a father. 1833 >n 
idney Li/i of R. Hill (1834) 408 The minister who read 
the . . service, substituted the word father for that of 
brother. 

5 . a. Applied to God, expressing His relation 
to Jesus, to mankind in general (considered either 
as His offspring, as the objects of His loving care, 
or as owing Him obedience and reverence), or to 
Christians (as His children by regeneration or 
adoption). Also applied to heathen gods. 

c82S Vesp. P5alier\xxxy\\\{i)27 He jjeceo mec feder min 
5u earS god min, ciooo Ags. Gasp. Matt, xxjii. 9 An ys 
eower fedyr se pe on heofonum ys. c 1200 Vices ^ Virtues 
(1888) 25 And [he] steih in to heuene, and sitt on his fader 
swiSre. a 1225 Ancr. R. xo Pc is also federJeas bet haue5 
puthhissunnevorlorcpeneVederofheouene. CX386 Chaucer 
/Viry, 7IPs7HehapagUlehisfadcrceIestial. X470-85MALORY 
A rthnr XVII. xv, loye and honour be to the faderof heuen ! 
1533 Gau Richt Vay To Rdr. (1888) 3 Grace marcie and pece 
of god our fader, x^fia’WiN^ET Last Blast\lVs. 1888 1. 41 
The lauchfull vocatioun of His Heuinlie Fader. 1775 
Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 322 Through which 
relation they are called his offspring, and he their Father. 
X821 Shellzy Prowe/h. Unb. i. 354 Most unwillingly I come, , 
by the great Father’s will driven down Toexecute a doom of 
new revenge. 1843 Macaulay LaysAne. Rome. Horatius , 
Ibc, O Tiber I father Tiber, To whom the Romans pray. I 
x8os Tennyson En. Ard. 785 Uphold me, Father, in my 
loneliness A little longer! xByx Morlev Voltaire {188C) 2 
Some, .austere step-son of the Christian God, jealous of the 
divine benignity. , of his father’s house. 

+ b. Applied to Christ. Obs, 7 ‘are, 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xvir. xiv, Fayr fader ihesu 
Cryste 1 thanke the. [Hence 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 
558 Our fair father Christ.] 

c. Theol. {God) the Father', the First Person 
of the Trinity- 

cxooo Ags. Gosp.^oba xiv. 26 Se halige frofre gast ^ 
fffider sent on mmum naman. <71x75 Lamb. Horn. 53 
feder and pe sune and pe halie gast iscifde us per wio. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalieri. Gloria, Blisse to pe Fadre and to pe 
Sone, And to pe Hall Gaste. <7x450 Myrc 459 Leue on 
fader and sone and holy cost. 1548 tr. LutheVs Ckiefe 
A rticles Chr. Fay the A vj b,' The Holy Coost from the 
Father and the Sonne procedynge. ' 1737 Porn .^<^1”. E/ist. 
n. i.To2 And God the Father turns a School-divine. xBsx 
Neale Meduev. Hymns 127 Honour, laud, and praise 
addressing To the lather and the Son, 

6 . Ecclesiastical uses. 

a. The title given to a confessor or spiritual 
director. Also explicitly spiritual and {arch.) 
ghostly father (but the former, in Eng., has more 
usually the sense i c). 

ax-iflo Cursor M, 27857(0011.) O scrift pon do pi faders 
rede, sua pat pi sau! mai ai bejquite. ^ Ibid. 28077 (Colt.) 
Til ouer lauerd crist and pe, mi gastli fader, yeild 1 me. 
*393 Gower Conf. I. 104 Min holy fader, so I will. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 9 b, Takynge penaunce of our 
goostly father for our transgressyon & synne. 1677 Lady 
(iiiAwoRTH in Hist. MSS. Comm, xath Rep. App. v. 43 T he 
D[uchess] of Portsmouth, .has promised it to her ghostly 
father, 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 11- vi, Penance, father, 
will I none. 


b. A priest belonging to a religious order or 
congregation. Also the title given to the superior 
of a mon.nstic house in relation to those subject-to 
his rule. 

*57 * Hanmer Chron, Irel. (1633) 48 He . . became father 
of the Monkes of Saint Hilarie. 1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. 
in. ii. II ’Blesseyou good FatherFrier. 17x1 AuDisoN^/rc/. 
No. 164 F3 A Fatherofa Convent. 1739 Gray finl. in 
France Wks. 1884 I. 244 It [the Chartreuse] contains about 
100 Fathers, and Freres together. 1756-7 tr. KeysteVs Trav. 
(1760) 111.278 S. Maria dt Galieraisa beautiful church, and 
belongs to the fathers of the oratory. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. n. 99 The skill and care with which those 
fathers [Jesuits] had. .conducted the education of youth. 

c. Applied to bishops. Right Reverend. Most 
Reverend Father in God : the formal designation 
respectively of a bishop and an archbishop. 

1508 Fisher's SenenPenit. Ps.. This treatyse.. was.. com- 
pyled by the ryght reuerente fader in god lohan Fyssher. . 
bysshop of Rochester. 1521 (title). The sermon of lohan 
the bysshop of Rochester made . . by the assignemenl of the 
moost reuerend father in god the lord Thomas Cardinall of 
Yprke. x^pa Shaks. Rich. III. in. vii. 6x He is within ; 
with two right reuerend Fathers Diuinely bent to Medita- 
tion,' 168. S. Hollingvvorth in MS. Bodl. Rawl. Lett. 
LIX. fob 190 To the Right Reuerant father in God His 
Grac Wiliam Lord Arch Bishshop of Canterbery. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 354 He had yielded to the in- 
treaties of the fathers of the Church. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) III. -xii. 89 The Pope and the assembled Fathers. 
Mod. The most Reverend Father in God (William\ by 
Divine Providence Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

d. The Holy Father : the Pope. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxxi. 314, I ..schewed my lif to 
oure holy fadir the Pope, a 2562 (3 . Cavendish Life 
Wolsey App. (1827) 519 They, .by force imprisoned our holy 
Father the Pope. 

e. As a prefix to the name of a priest. Also 
abbreviated F., Fr. 

Formerly, as still in Continental use, restricted to the 
regular clergy (see b). In the present century this has become 
the customary English mode of designating a Roman 
Catholic priest, even among those not of his own com- 
munion : but some secular priests still refuse the title as 
incorrect, ppferring to be addressed as * The Rev. A. B. ' 
The abbreviated forms are seldom used exc. by Roman 
Catholics. 

As the prefix ‘ Father’ was in the x6th c. used only with 
the names of members of religious orders, its use was of 
course not continued in the reformed Church of England. 
Of late years the title has been applied, among a section of 
the High Church party, to Anglican priests, and some 
prominent members of that section are very commonly 
designated by it. 

1529 More Dyaloge Wks, 140 The good Scottish^ freer 
father Donold. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xiiu 265 
Father Simon was courteous. 1741 Ckalloker Missionary 
Priests. The same year were banished Father William 
Weston, S.J., Father John Roberts, O.S.5., Mr. Antony 
Wright and Mr. James West, priests. 2890 Dublin Rev. 
XXTV. 236 Our readers do not need to be told who Father 
Faber was. 

7. At Cambridge ; see quots. 

1574 M, Stokys in Peacock Stat. Cambridge App. A. 
(2841) p. vi. The Father shall enter hys commendacions 
ol hys chyldren. 2772 Jebb Remarks 20 The students 
enter preceded by a Master of Arts .. who on this 
occasion is called the Father of the College to which he 
belongs. 1803 Gradus ad Caniahrigiam. Father, one of 
the Fellows of a College . . who. . attends all the examina- 
tions for Bachelor’s Degree, to see that . .justice is done to 
the men of his own C^ollege. 2884 Dickens Diet. Cam^ 
bridge 34 Then the Senior Wrangler . . is presented to the 
Vice-Chancellor by his Father (or Prselector) and receives 
his degree on his knees. 

8 . A respectful title given to an old and vener- 
able man, and ('with personification) to a river. 

*559 Cunningham Cosmog, Glasse A iv fa, How often doth 
father Moses in his .V, bookes, make mention of Babilon. 
2607 Shaks. Cor. v. i. 3 He call’d me Father. 1704 Pope 
Windsor For. 197 In vain on father Thames she calls for 
aid. 2742 Gray Eton Coll. 21 Say, Father Thames. .Who 
foremost now delight to cleave With pliant arm thy glassy 
wave? 28x5 Southey Old Matt's Comforts i You are old. 
Father William, the young man cried. 

9 . The oldest member of a society, etc. (Chiefly, 
with reference to duration of membership; occas. 
with reference to age.) Father of the City, the 
senior alderman of the City of London. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 13 Sept., S' Robert Clay ton,. Alder- 
man, the Father of yt Cit)'. 2837 Apperley The Royd 
(1851) 61 Mr. Warde the father of the field, may. . be called 
the father of the road also. 1855 Dickens Dorrii vi. You Jl 
be the Father of theMarshalsea. iB 3 o A ihen^u/n iBDec. 
820/1 Sir E<iward Sabine, now in his ninety-second year, is 
the fathei of the Society. 2893 Daily Tel. 8 July 7/3 The 
Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., ' Father of the House of 
Commons ', was robbed of his watch on Thursday, 
b. Father of the Chapel', see Chapel 10. 

2683 Moxon Printing xxv. 356 The Oldest Freeman is 
Father of the ChappeL 1888 in jACom PrmteVs Vocab. 

o. Hence, The presiding member, or president ; 
also. The leading individual of a number. ^ 
x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 13 They call 
father of rivers. 1704 Pore ='9 

great father of the fintish floods ! I7S9 

1. r The mighty emperour, in tvhose dominions 
of Waters begins his course. 1771 Ssiolle^ ^df^aoDV 
(1846) 251, I will take your place . . and think rojself happy 
to be hailed ' Father of the Feast . 

10 . pi. (rarely sing.) The leading men or elders 

of a city or an assembly. r r.rthme who 

1550 T. Fenue Frw/rr 57 A eravefatherof Carthage who 

bofd^e stood foorth. 1-9 hrom wnence 
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the Race of Alban Fathers come. 1776-81 GincoN Decl. 4* 
xlvU. ? 13 The fathers , . of the council were awed by this 
martial array. Ibid. II. 93 A council of senators, emphatic* 
ally styled the Fathers of the City. i8z8 Scott F. II. 
Perth vii, They were, .the fathers of the city. 1837 Haw- 
T/ros.NE Twice Tcld^ T. (1851) 11. ii. 34 The Selectmen 
of Boston, plain, patriarchal fathers of the people. 

b. es/. The. senators of ancient Rome, Some- 
times Conscript Fathers, see Conscript a. i. Also 
used for : The Patricians. 

*533 Bellendek Levy ti. (1822) 158 I'he samin yere 
deceissit Meninius Agrippa, quhilk wes lufit baith with the 
Faderis and small pepill. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. iii. 1. 
Heare me grauc fathers. 1741 hliDDLETON Cicero I. v. 3S2 
The authority of the Fathers, and the interests of the Re- 
public. 1843 Macaulay Lnys^ Regillus viii, The Fathers of 
the City Are met in high debate. — Horatins xxxiii, The 
Tribunes beard the high, And the Fathers grind the low. 
u. atlrih. and Cotnb. a. appositive (sense i), as 
father-bird, -dog, fool, -widower', (sense i b) as 
father-cause, fottnt, -grape, -stock, -tree', (sense 5 ) 
as Father-God; (sense 6 ) as father-abbot, -confessor, 
-director, -Jesuit, -preacher, -saint; (sense 9 ) as 
father-poet, -rnjfian ; b. attrib., as faiher-strengik ; 
C. objective, as father-slayer ; also father-sick adj. 

*797 RADCLfrpE Italian xi, The ceremony began 

with the exhortation of the ^Father- Abbot, 1795 Cowper 
Fairing Time 36 Soon every *father bird and mother Grew 
quarrelsome. *646 Sir T. Bkowne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. 1 The 
first and *father cause of Common Error. ^ *7S&-7 tr. 
Keysleds Trav. (1760) I. 295 The admonitions of his 
•father-confessor. *797 Mrs. I^dcuffe Italian x, He who 
appeared to be the •Father-director of the pilgrimage. 1862 
H. Marryat Year in Sweden I. 459 The *father*dog was 
kept tame. *864 Tennvsos Aybneds F. 390 One of these 
old *father-fools. 1884 J. Hall A Chr. Home 46 The 
•Father.fount of nature. 1875 W. P. Mackay Grace 4- 
Truth 213 Christians have been made sons of such a 
•Father-God. 1842 Te.vxvso.v Will Waierproo/ 7 Such 
[port] whose *father-grape grew fat On Lusitanian summers. 
1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pitgr. iii. 14 Obedience the Students 
are bound to bestow vpon *Father lesuites. 1711 Shaftesc. 
CharacJi-jyj) 1 .243 Before the ageof Homer* or till such time 
as this •father-poet came into repute. 1691 tr. Emilianne's 
Frauds RomishMonksisn’I\ieon.e halfof the Alms, .belongs 
to the •Father-Preacher. 2814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. xxix, 
The*Father-rufiianofthe band. 1842 Sir A. de yERE-yow^ 
of Faith 108 Hear holy lessons from the *Father-Saints. 1748 
KrcHARDSON ClartssnWl, lix.eSz So •father-.sick ! so family* 
fond I 1483 Cath, Angl. 120 A •Fader slaer, patricida. 
1598 Sylvester Dn Bartas u. ii. iii. Colonies 526 From 
fruitfull loyns of one old * Father-stock. B. Taylor 

Faust (1875) II. in. ao6 The child in that bright season 
g.Tineth Tne •father-strength. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 
H. iii. 1. Vocation 139 Fruits that . . have a vertue given , . 
to draw their •fatner-tree to heav'n. 1845 Mrs. Norton 
C/iiAf /j/. (1846) 132 The •Father-widower.. Strokes dowm 
his youngest child’s long silken hair. 

12. Special combinations : fatlier*better a. Sc., 
belter than one’s father [cf. QlH.fy^nr-betringr sb,] ; 
t father-breeder = father-forger ; father-dust, the 
fructifying powder in the anther of flowers ; 
Pollen ; father-forger, one who counterfeits 
writings of the Fathers ; father-general, the head 
or chief of the Society of Jesus ; + father-queller, 
a parricide^ father-waur zz. Sc., ‘ worse than one’s 
father’ (Jam.). Cf. father-better, ON._^?«r- 
verringr sb. Also in S)Titactical combinations of 
the uninnected genitive, father-brother, -sister, 
Sc., a paternal uncle, paternal aunt; Father-kin. 

1645 K. Baillir Ar//. (i84x)II. 295 Her glowming sonne, 
whom I pmy God to bless, and make *falher-be{ter, 1624 
Gataker Trausuhst. 103 Under his name our Popish 
* Father-breeders have of late set out a many of Sermons and 
'rrc.Ttiscs. 15x3 Douglas AEneis vi. vi. 37 We stand con- 
tent . .That ay remane the chaist Proserpyna Witliin hir 
•faderis broderis bounds and ring. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 
33 The father brother of the fathers side. 1728-46 Thomson 
String 540 From family diffused To family, as flics the 
•father-dust, 'i'he V.Tried colours run. 1624 Gataker 
Trausuhst. 64 Our Popish •Father-forgers have set out 
divers things. 1587 Fleming Coutn, Ilolinshed III. 1326/1 
'J*hcir *fatlicr gencrall dcliucring them \s’hat he hath in 
ofticc. 1679 Oatf.s Myst. lui^. x6 All these . . do serve as 
intelligencers to the Father General, c X440 From/, Pars'. 
X45 •Fader Qwcl!are,/n/rfr;V/tf. 1561 Daus \r. BuUinger 
rn {i573> 22 b, A most arrant father queller. a s6ai 
Bp. hlouNTAcu Acts iv. § 52 (1642) 2S0 They would 

never endure Father-quellcrs to rule over them. 1597 
Skene De t’erh. Sign. s. v. Eneya, The *father sister and 
her baimes suld succeedc. 

Father (fa-iJdj), v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. irans. To be or become the father of; to 
beget. 

1483 Cath. Angt, 120 To Fadyr, genttare. 1583 
Stanviiurst AEneis 1.2S5 By Mars fiery fathered twins, 
iS9t V.'Srtaf.T.'i Xx.Caitan's Giomancie 6t If the childe 
l*e right fathered. 2605 Sylvester i?;/ Bartas ». ill. j. A'o- 
calion 997 Ismael. Jives, to fatlier mighty Progenies. x6n 
SiiAKS, Cyuih. IV. ii. 26 Cowards father Cowards, fc Base 
tilings Syre Bace. 1877 S. Lanier Florida Sunday 
103, I am one with ail the kinsmen things 'Tlial e’er my 
Father fathered. 2884 Tenns'SON Bechet iii. iii, 132 ILnd 
i fathered him 1 h.ad given him more cf the rod titan the 
sceptre. 

’To ori^iiinte, bring into existence; to be 
the aullior of (a doctrine, sntement, etc.). 

1548 OrsT /V. Haste D lij/x The true mean>Tig of them 
vho fatberetl the Carion. x6ox IIoi land Pliny 1. 91 When 
v^me grave reronage falhereth a He. 1842 I,rre 

4 Duty 7 Shall Krror in the round cf time Still father 
'J'ruih? 1850 Kivgslev Alt. /.cclevii, As wild Icari.as .. 
a» ever were fallieied I')' ^ Kejmblic, 


2. To appear or pass as, or ackno^Yledge oneself, 
the father of ; to adopt. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxL 142 On his wise may h^ii 
fader anob^T mannez childe. 2^9 Warner Alb. Eng. \t, 
XXX. (16x2) 148 Who so the Childe shall git. .Vulcan, .shall 
father It. 2^8 Dryden True Widow Prol. 33 He’s a sot, 
Who needs will father what the parish got. 2722 De Foe 
Col. *daeh (i84<^ 213, I would father no brats that w-ere not 
of my own getting. 1855 Macaulay Ertg. III. 8 The 
charge of. . fathering a supposititious child. 

Fi' Foi’E Hor. Episi. ii. iL 170 Use will father 

what’s begot bj» Sense. 

b. To appear or acknowledge oneself as the 
author of ; to adopt ; to take the responsibility of. 
Also + To represent oneself as the owner of. 

2592 Horsey Tt^v. App. (Hakluyt Soc.) 282 They* shall 
not.. father any other mens goods but their owne. 1634 
Canne liecess. Separ. (1S49) 242 The report go^ that 
he was not the . . author of it, but another did it, and 
got him to father it. 2662-3 J. Birkenhead Assemhly- 
Man To Rdr., Unwilling to father other mens sins. 
2727 Swift 7 'o Earl of Oxford, Men of wit. Who 
often father’d what he writ. 2827 Scott yrnl. (1890) II. 25 
A singular letter from a Iady% requesting I would father a 
novel of hers. 2855 hlACAULAY Hist. Eng. IV. xx. 498 By 
these two distinguished men Paterson’s scheme was fathereef. 
Montague undertook to manage the House of Commons, 
Godfrey to manage the City. 2870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. xliv. heading. No other writer should be sought for to 
father any of the Psalms, when David will sufnee. 

3. To act as a father to, look after ; f to carry 
out (a layv). 

*577 Bullwgers Decades (1592I 192 Suppose ..there 
were no magistrate to execute and as it were to father those 
lawes. x6ix Shaks. Cymh. iv. ii. 395, 1 good youth And 
rather Father thee, then Master thee. 2892 Pall Mall G. 
3 May 3/1 The xvay in which Khama fathers his people. 

4. To trace the father of. Ohs. b. To father 
oneself', to indicate one’s paternity. Ohs. cxc. dial. 

*599 Shaks. Muck Ado 1. i. 111 The Lady fathers her 
selfe : he happie Lady, for you are like an honorable father. 
26^ Burnet Rochester 14 A Child is fathered sometimes by 
its resemblance. 1878 Cumhrld. Gloss. s.v. Fadder, A child 
having features resembling those of its father * fadders it sel 
fig. 2808 Scott in Lockhart xviii, This spirited composi- 
tion as we say in Scotland fathers itself in the manliness of 
its style. 

6 . To name or declare the father of (a child). 
With const, on, upon : To fix the paternity of (a 
child) on or upon ; to affiliate to. 

*57® Levins Manip.'j%l\ To Father, riominare. 
261X SfcEO T/ieat. Gt. Brit. i. 2/1 Brule should have had 
more sons fathered on him. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argeuis n. xxU. 141 Neptune, upon whom, .our Ancestors 
have fathered all the men of extraordinary huge stature. 
27.. Young Tamlane 67-8 Father my bairn on whom 
I will, I'll father nane on thee. 2885 Daily Hezvs 13 Mar. 
7/3 He advised her to father her child. Ibid,, He had 
asked her to father it upon the gardener. 

6 , fg. of 5 . To name the author of. rare. With 
const. fof,cn,i(pon: To ascribe (some thing) to 
(a person) as his production or work ; to attribute 
the authorship of (something) to (a person). 

2542 Udall Erasm. Afoph.t. xxli. 21 This saiying..is 
fathered on Socrates. 2548 Gest Pr. Masse I viij, 'The 
canones whiche the catholiques father of y’ apostles, c 2590 
Cartwright in Presbyi.^ Arr. Jan. 1888 120 Especially if 
these be ther workes which are fathered of them, a 2635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 37 It is a likely report that 
they father on him, 1764 Franklin Nar-raiive Wks. 1887 
III. 269 To father the worst of crimes on the God of peace. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi xix. 398 And coolly fathered the 
traffic on the Missionaries. 

b. To father (a thing) 7tpon (something else) : 
to trace to (something) as a source or origin ; to 
lay to the account of. 

2608 Yorksh. Trag. i. iii, Fathering his riots on his youth. 
x68o^ Boyle See/t. Chem. vi. 433 Such Phantastick and 
Un-intelJigible Discourses., falher’d upon such excellent 
Experiments, xyox Eng. Throphrast. ^^o We father upon 
love several dealings and intercourses in which it is not con- 
cerned, X77A Fletcher Piet, 4-, Gen. Creed Pref. Wks. 
179^ III.313 The principle on which such a doctrine might 
be justly fainered. 

c. loosely, const, on, upon ; To put upon, im- 
pose upon, attach to. 

1816 Kirov fk Sr, (1828) IL xvii. 47 This inter- 

pretation has been fathered upon them. 2874 H. K. Rf.y- 
NOLDS yphn Baft. iiL f i. 247 note. Some attempt to father 
on the Christian Church the limitations and orders of the 
Jewish priesthood. 2885 Law FrWxLXXlX. 190/2 The 
xvord * J.ind ‘ is to bear the meaning which is fathered upon 
it by sub-sect, 10 (i.>, 

+ With complement : To assert to be (some- 
thing) in origin ; to declarclo have been originally. 

2606 Warner A/b. Enr, xiv, Ixxxiii. (1612) 346 The Scots 
..dofatheritTlieStoncthat Iacoh.,Did slecpevpon. 2620- 
55 L Jones Stime-Jfrngis-jj^ 13 JefTrey hlonmoulh was 
the first., that father'd Slonc-Hcng their Monument. 

t Fa*tlier-a;ge. Obs. [f. Fatheu jA-i-Agf..] 
ft. The time of life when one is a father; hence, 
a mature age. b. An age earlier than the present, 
a period gone by. 

hLiz. Let. in T>-tIcr Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 350 
Were it in the nonage ofa prince, it might have some colour ; 
but in a Father-ngc it seemeth strange. 1633 P, Fletcher 
J'urpjr Jshs. jx. Tell mt, yeMuset, what ovr father-ages 
Have left succc^ing times to play upon. 

Patliercd Cffi tswd), ///, a, rare, [f. as prcc. 
+ -iin -.] Provided trith or h.Tving a father. 
j6ot Shaks, ful. C.ti. i.297 Tliinke j*ou,I am no stronger 
than my Sex Being so Father’d, and so Husbanded ? 26^ 


— Learnt, vi. 117 That which makes me bend makes the 
king bow, He childed as 1 father'd ! 2856 Mrs. Beornixs 
Aur. Leigh vi. 648 Not much worse off in being faihedes; 
Than I was, fathered. 

Patherhood (fa-<S3i,hud) ; also t fatherheai 
Forms : a. 4-5 fader-, -ir-, -ur-, -yr-, -hed(e, 
-heed, 5 fatherhed(e, 6 (fathered), Sc. father- 
held, 6-7 fatherhead. P. 5 fader-, -ir-, -hode, 
-hood, (fathjTod), 6 fatherhode, -hoods, -G- 
fatherhood. [f. Father ri.-t-HooD, -head.] 

1. The attribute of being a father ; the relation 
of a father to a child ; pa'.emity. Also in spirilnal 
sense. 

C1380 tVvcLlFA'f/. lFX:s. ni. 170 Frute of such fadurhede 
schaTbe joyeof heven. 2579-80 North Plutarch (i 5 j£) 71 
Patres Conscripti, which is a name of Father-head, a 1647 
Filmer Patriarcha i. § 9 (1884) 29 The right of fatherhood. 
*759 Johnson Let. to Simpson in Bostveli, In his reru.<ai 
to assist you there is neither good nature, fatherhood, nor 
wisdom, 1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt (1B68) iig Til hy hold 
of them by their fatherhood. 

iransf. 2889 Boys' Chvn Paper 23 Mar. 400/1 The father- 
hood of the game [stool-ballj to cricket is unmistakable. 

b. applied to God in his relation to mankind. 
2611 Perkins Cases Cause. (1619) 368 He beares in hU 

person the image of Gods paternilie, or father-hoode. c 1620 
Donne Serm. xxxviii. 380 Now \ve consider God in a two- 
fold Paternity a two-fold Fatherhood. 2830 E. Irving in 
Mackintosh Life II. 477 We pray for those orphans «ho 
have been deprived of their parents and are now thrown on 
the fatherhood of God. 1876 A. Swanavick in Coiitvnp. 
Rtir. June 1 16 This conception of the universal Fatherhow 
of God. .has changed., the aspect of the world. ^ 

c, with especial reference to Eph. \\\. 15 after 
the Vulgate rendering {paternitas). 

2382 Wyclif Eph. iii. 15 Oure Lord Jhesu Crist, of whom 
ech fadirheed in neuenesand in erthe is named. 2^3 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Deut. xxxvi. 214 We heare that all father- 
hoode proceedeth of God. 2588 A King tr. Canisxui 
Catsch., Prayers 36 To the Father. . frome quhome al 
fatherheid in heauen and earth is named. 

H d. confused use. The attribute of having a 
certain father. 

2846 Keble Lyra Jnnoc., Children Like Parents j 'To 
descry The welcome notes of fatherhood, In form, ana lip, 
and eye. 2878 Grosart II. More's Poems Mem. Introd 
41/1 His conception of our common Fatherhood and 
Brotherhood was Christ-like. 

2, The relation of an author, originator, or i>cr- 
petrator, rare. 

2872 H. B. Forman Our Living Poets 462 Any more th.m 
Silisco and Ruggiero.. lack,. fatherhood to fine sayings. 
1885 Matich, Exam. 26 Jan. 5/1 To adopt the fatherhood of 
such atrocities is an easy way of obtaining credit. ^ 

+ 3. Authority of or as of a father in various 
senses ; paternal authority, headship. Obs. 

c *460 Play Sacram. 894 And in fatheriied that lonc>lh 
to my dygnyte Vn to yow' grefe I wylle g>'f credens. 
2563-87 Foxe a. d* M. (1596) 295/2 Vet had Beckcl 
no cause to claime fatherhood ouer the King. »6i® 
Bp. Carleton furisd. 4 Others, .content to allowe the 
Pope’s Fatherhood in spiritual! matters. 2645 Milton 
Tetrach. (1851) 265 Shall fatherhood, which is but m.an, for 
his own pleasure dissolve matrimony? 2690 Locke uivf. 
1. ii, (1694) 5 We might have had an entire Notion of thH 
Fatherhood, or Fatherly Authority. 
t 4 . The personality of a father; in Thy, your, 
xAz. fatherhood\A, a form of address, denomination, 
or title given : a. to ecclesiastics, esp. those of high 
rank. His Holy Fatherhood, the Pope. Ohs. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839^ xxxi. 314 And II] besoiightc hi5 
holy fadirhode, hat my boke myghtc be examjmed. 14S3 
Caxton Gold. Leg, 247/2 What Ihyng is in me yt hath dis- 
plesyd thy faderhede. 2534 Hildehrand (W. oc 
Althoughe he haue fulfylled thepenaunce of thy fatherhode 
enjoyned. 2546 Bale Eng. Votariesw. (2550'' 22 b, GrcKonr 
the vj. .had nothynge left hym, to sustayne hys owne holy 
fathered. .but the bare offerj'ngcs and a fewe rentes there 
besydes. *624 Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat. 870 SLxe whole 
books, should, by their father-hoods of Trent, bc,.im- 
p^eriously obtruded upon God. and his Churcli. 
Prykne Autip.'x\3 Never to make an end, till l^th parties 
hath given .some possessions to his Holy Father-head. 
<t x66x Fuller Worthies wx.xxj He reproved Pope Sergius 
his fatherhood, for being a father Indeed to a Base Child. 

b. to God. 

f 2485 Dighy Myst. (1882) III. ^4 That nu' prayour w 
resowndable-to l»i fathyrod In gforj*. 1531 Tind.ile 
2 yphn 22 His fatherlied gcueth pardon frely. 

c. to a literal father; hence gen. to persons 
having a claim to respect. 

C24 SO Henryson Mor. Fab. 46 Not to displease your 
Fatherhood. 2462 Poston Lett. No. 410 IL 39. 1 
me lowlely to your good faderliood, x6o8 Mmoi-rroy 
Trick to Catch Old One 1 , iv, Now to the Judges, * May 
please your reverend honourable fatherhoiMS.’ 2682 
Holy lYar 356 If what wc ba« said shall not by thy lather- 
hood be thought best. 

+ Farthering, vbt. sb. Obs. [f. I'ATnEU v. + 
-i.vo LJ The action of the vb. Fatbkh ; an instance 
of this. 

2«9 CovERDALK Erosut. Par. Rem. 1. i A faUOuraWf 
and gentle fatherymg. Ibid. 6 Vc Rornaiiics arc..hy 
adopaon fc fatheryng, called all to the. .Surname of 
Christ e- 

r.ather-iii-law ff5-53rin!(;). Also f fatly' 
in, 7n, lawo, fadcrlaw, (i fnthorlnw. [App- ”> 
/art' -^in Canon law. Cf. UlioiiiEn-l.v-i.AW.] 

1. The father of one's husband or wife. 
fiSBs Ciurci;. G. II' jj,. rhlhKtnt, Vn lo ho 
fa(l>T in lawe pan lie prcyc. 14^ 4 Ilputth. Lxf. 
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172 John Hobes and is faderlaw. a 1553 Ld. Berners 
Huon Ixtv. 221 Gerard. -called to hym his father in law, 
his wyfes father. *598 Chapman Iliad m. 187 The fairest 
of her sex replied : Most reverend father-indaw, Most 
loved, most fear’d, a 1704 T. Brown Engs Sat. Wks. 1730 
I. 25 This ungenerous father-in-law .. discreetly hanged 
himself. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 51 We are 
before the door of your intended father-in-law. 
fig- 1650 B. Discolliminiuvi 15 Pretended Necessity fis] 
the Father-in-law of intended iniquity. • 

2. = Stepfatheb. Now commonly regarded as 
a misuse. 

1552 HuloeTj Father in Jawe, vilricus. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Illy V. ill. 8r All comfort that the darke night can 
affoord, Be to thy Person, Noble Father in Law. 1598 
Grenewev Tacitus' Ann, in. vi. (1622) 72 A.. band of alli- 
ance, .betwixt the father in law, and his wlues children. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa IV. xxiii. 122 Nancy could 
not bear a father-in-law. 1773 Goldsm, Stools to Cong. i. 
ii. Father-in-law has been calling me a whelp and hound. 
1838 Dickens Nick, Nick, iv, I am not their father, Tm 
only their father-in-law. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Ivi, 
I did not like my father-in-law to come home. 

Hence Father-ia-law v. nonce-ivd.., to call (a 
man) father-in-law.. 

1749 Fielding Tom yowrrxv; v, I’ll teach you to father- 
in-law me. 

+ Fa’tlierkill. Obs. [OE, feeder cyn ( = ON. 
fgttir kyii)-, f, feeder^ genit. of F atheb - i- 
Kin. OE. had also f&id{e)ren cyn^ where the former 
word is an adj.] Descent by the father’s side. 

0. E. Chron. an. 755 § 3 And hiera ryht fader cyn 
gaj; to Cerdice. Xa 1000 Crist. 248 (Gr.) Nu we areccan ne 
ma;^on feedrencynn.] ri44o Prontp. Parv. 145 Fadyr- 
kyn, or modyrkyn, parentela. 1556 J. Hevwood Spider 
< 5 - F. xxxix. 71 From which grownd. .by my fathcrkin 
I will not starte. 

Fatherland (fa-Ssalrend). [f. Father rf. + 
Land.] 

1. The land of one’s birth, one’s country. -I- In 
fatherland, at home (opp, to abroad). Cf. 
iloiHER-COUNTRY. 

1623 WoDROEPHE Marrcnv Fr. Tongue 270 , 1 tbanke my 
lucke that hath caused me to find here my Countrj'man, and 
one of my Fatherland. 1633 T.Odell {title), A brief and short 
Treatise called the Christian’s Fatherland. 1683 F. Ellis 
Let. in Hedges' Diary ^887) xao, I hope, .to meet with 
much better [Justice] in Father-I^nd for y* inexpressable 
damage done me. 1799 \V. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VII. 
309 Through thee alone the father-land is dear. 1840 Gen. 
P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. .130 Returning to their 
fatherland in peace. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets v. 136 
Stesicborus acknowledgeci an Ionian colony for his father- 
land. 

b. Used to translate the Dutch or German 
vaderlandf vaterland. The Fatherland : now 
usually * Germany. 

1672 Temple Ess. Govt, Wks. 1731 I. xoo The Dutch., 
instead of our Country, say, our f'ather-land. z^9x-x823 
p’lsRAELi Cur. AtV. (X858) III. 3t The glorious history of 
its independence under the title of VeMerlandsche Historie 
— the history of Father-land. 2839 W. Chambers Tour 
Holland 9/iThe attachment which the Dutch show to their 
Vaderland, or Fatherland, as they commonly terin it. 
1864 Macm. Mag. Oct. 433 Its [Tubingen’s] famous Univer- 
sity. .more identified with the spiritual. .development of 
Germany than any other single institution in the Father- 
land. 1874 Morley Compromise A German has his 
dream of a great fatherland. 

2. T'he land of one's fathers ; mother-country. 

1822 W, Irving Braceh. Hall 1 . 13 The ancient and 

genuine characteristics of my father land. 1831 Blackiu. 
Mag. Sept. 528/2 They [the Americans] look to a dreadful 
breaking-up of those old establishments, under the shelter 
of which have grown.. the liberties of their ‘father-land’ 
[Great Britain], 

Hence 3Pa*tlierlandisIi a. [ + -Ish], of, or per- 
taining to, one’s fatherland. 

1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince HI. x. 279 Two genuine 
Nurnberg housewives, dressed in their fatherlandish caps. 
Ibid. IV. ii. 117 The immoveable and unchangeable faiher- 
iandish friend, — the majestic Mont Blanc. 

. Pa’tlier-'la’sb.er. The name of two species 
of sea-fish, Cottus bnbalis and scorfiius. 

1674 Rav Collect. Words, Fishes 104 Fatherdasher, Cor- 
nubiensibus pueris dictus : Scorpsena Bellony. 1740 R. 
Brookes Art of Angling u. xx. 125 The Father-lasher. . 
when full-grown does not exceed nine Inches in length. 
i8$3 Couch Fishes Brit. Isl. II. 9 The Father-lasher, or 
Sting-fish, will live long out of the water. 

Patherless (fa-tygjles), a. [See -less. 

In the OE. feadttr-Uas the first element is the normal 
form inot elsewhere occurring) corresponding to fgour 
genitive of /a^er‘, the word is therefore not in origin a true 
compound, but a syntactic combination; cf. O^. fp^ur~ 
lauss.] 

1. Having no father. 

c 120$ Lay. 21897 pu hauest . . vre children imaken faderlese. 
a 1225 After. R. 10 Helpen widewen & federlease children. 
a 1340 Hampole PsalUr ix. 42 pe fadirles barn, c 1450 
Merlin ii. 35 Sholde ye not haue sought the fadirles cbilde. 
1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Litany, That it may please thee to 
..provide for the fatherlesse children and widows. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. III. n. u. 64 Our fatherlesse distresse was left 
vnmoan’d. x6oo Holland Zfr>' 11. 76 The commonwealth 
was half fatherlesse as it were, for the losse of a Consnll. 
1719 J. Richardson-Tc. Connoisseur 127 We can be satisfied 
we are not . . exposed here in a Fatherless World. xBoi 
Southey Thalaba i. ii, The widow’d mother and the father- 
less boy. 1873 SvMoNDS Grk. Poets vii. 229 How shall I, 
Brotherless, friendless, fatherless, alone, Live on? 

absol. c 1000 Ags. Ps. xcUi. [xciv.l 6 Widwan & wrecan 
of-s?ogim & feadur-lease of-slogun. CX300 Havelok 75 To 
pe faderlcs was he rath. 1382 Wyclif Jas. i. 27 Pupilles, 
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that is, fadirles or modifies or bothe. x6xi Bible Ps. Ixviii. 
5 A father of the fatherlesse. c 1737 Dodsley Epit. Q. 
Caroline Misc. (1777) 227 Ask the cries of the Fatherless, 
they shall tell thee. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab iil 28 Hearest 
thou not The curses of the fatherless? 

2. Of a book, etc.: Without a known author; 
aimnymous. Obs, _exc. with intentional metaphor. 

wxi Beau.m. & Fl. Philaster iv. ii. There’s already a 
thousand fatherless tales amongst u.s. 164* R. Brooke 
Eug. Episc. ii. i. 67 A fatherlesse Treatise of Timothy’s 
Martyrdorae; 1732 London Mag. I. 78 To call that a 
fatherless Story. 1803 Pic Nic No. 14 (1806) II. 261 She 
humanely adopted several fatherless essays that were 
wandering about the world. 

Hence Fa'tlierlessness, fatherless condition. 
1727-36 in Bailev. 1832 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 
Patberlike (fa*'S3jbik), a. and adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LIKE.] Like a father. 

A. adj. 

+ 1. Resembling one’s father. Obs. 

0x425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. vi. 135 Fadyre-lyk in all hys 
Dedis.- 1614 R. Wilkinson .SVw/. ii It were well 

for the ’child, if it were not so fatherlike. .as it is. 

2. Having the aspect and bearing of a father. 

Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. -z/i One of the most loveable 
and father-like men I have ever seen. 

8 . Such as is proper to a father; such as a father 
would do ; fatherly. 

1570 Levins Manip. 122 Fatherlike, paiernus. 1581 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 138 This manner of breaking of 
bread was verle fatherlike and commendable among the 
elders of olde time, a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon. iv. 

§ 67 (1642) 296 He gave them father-like education. 1654 
Fuller Comm, Rutk fiZhZ) 127 Young men will herupon 
t.ake occasion, .to despise their, .father-like authority, x68i 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1070 This is right 
father-like. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Faather-like, fatherly. 

B. adv. As a father, in a fatherly manner. 

1604 Drayton Owl 539 How father-like he glues afflic- 
tion bread. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 567 
Observe how- fatherlike he melts and mourns over them. 
1834 H. F. L\te Hymn, * Praise my Soul' Father-like 
he tends and spares us. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 154 The 
feeble infant. -Whom Enoch took. .and fondled fatherlike. 

Fatherliness (fa'ffaJliaes). [f. Fatherly a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being fatherly ; fatherly 
character, function, or feeling. 

Z55Z Cheke Matt. Let. iv. (X843I xz6 His fatherlines in 
life, his authoritee in knowlege. 1662 J. Chandler Van 
Helmont's Oriai, 147 Although a fleshly Father doth give 
'of his own, whence tne name of .Paternity or fatherliness is 
given unto him. Z727-26 in Bailey. xBto L. Hunt Duti- 
enter No. 16 (1832) i, 124 Ah, young gentleman, said he 
(for so he called me in the fatherliness of his age). 1856 
Lit. Churchman II. 90/x The fatherliness of God, as distin- 
guished from His justice. 

Fatlierlillg'(fa’tj9jlig). (Only in nonce-uses.) 
[f. Father sb . + -ling.] A little father. Used a. 
as an affectionate mode of address ; b. in contempt. 

1625 UssMER Answ. fesuit 282 These bastard fatherlings 
in their Nicene Creed, did not onely insert this clause., 
but, etc. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 847 In what nation., 
but the German, does a daughter address her father as her 
‘ dear liltle fatherlitig ’ ? 

Father - Ion? - leg^« = Daddy-long-legs 
(the cranefly, anflong^egged spider). 

X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 226 Father Long Legs, 
Phalangium. Several .species. \%eASporting Mag. XXXI. 
x6q A spider, or a father long legs. x8s6 Miss Yonge.D<zzV^ 
Cnain 11. xxii. (1879) 600 Mary climbs like a cow, and 
Ethel like a father-long-legs. 

Fatherly (fa'Ssjli), a. \OE..fi£derlic, f. fxder, 
Father + -Ac : see -ly L] 
tl. Of or pertaining to a (natural or spiritual) 
father ; paternal. Obs. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 75 By that fatherly and 
kindly power, That you haue in her. 1626 L. Owen Spec, 
Jesuit. (1629) 33 Of his owne meere fatherly and Apostati- 
call motion, a 1633 Lennard tr. Charron’s Wisd. i. xlvii. 

§ 3 (1670) 174 Now this fatherly power, .is almost of it self 
lost and abolished, 

f b. Of or pertaining to ancestors ; ancestral. 
Hence also, Venerable. Obs. 

azooo Elette 431 (Gr.) py las.. pa federlican lare [sien] 
forlasten. xsSx Sidney Apol. Poetric (Arb.) 48 Poetrie is. . 
of most fatherly antiquitie. 1634 Cannc Necess, Separ. 
(1849) 154 Ecclesiastical decrees, constitutions, provincial 
and synodal statutes, fatherly customs. 

2. Resembling a father; fa. In age, hence, 
venerable (obs.'). b. In character or demeanour. 

*577 Northbfooke Dicing (1843) 19 That place is more 
fiite for such olde fatherly men as you are, than for such 
yong men as I am. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ir. (1882) ! 
71 The bishops are graue, ancient, and fatherlie men. 1777 
Mad. D’Arblay 2)/arv (1889) II. 277 How friendly, 

and fatherly, sweet soul I 1832 L. Hunt Sir^ R. Esher 
(1850) 89 A gentleman.. who., having no children is so 
fatherly as to lake care of the children of others. 1867 
O, W. Holmf-s Gttardian Angel iv. (1891) 47 He had been 
fatherly with Susan Posey. 

3. Of the feelings and conduct : Such as is proper 
in or from a father ; natural to a father ; paternal. 

c 2440 Gesta Rom, Hi. 232 {Harl. MS.) Crist, .hathe to vs 
a fadirlye affeccion. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.\ a8 
Y. .thankid him that he wolde white safe to chaste me, .in a 
fadyrly chastment. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (_W. de W. 1531) 198 
The father of heuen shewed hymselfe in a fatherly voyce, 
sayenge. 1533 Gau TTxVAf P’nv(r888) 86 Lat vsz knaw thy 
faderiie Iwiff. s6zx Jas. I. in Ellis Orig. Lett, i, 283. III. 
X41 With my fatherlie blessing.^ 1649 Hall Cases 
Cofisc. III. iv. 264 Humbly to submit yourselfe to his fatherly 
directions. X776 Foote Bankrupt 11. Wks. 1799 II. 122 Per- 


^ fatherly weakness. x8ox Southey Thalaba x. 
xin, I w^fear,FaiherlyfearandIove. xBzBIf Israeli C has./, 
I* u* 16 The fatherly admonition was received in silence. 
Fatherly (fa’Ssili), adv. [f. Father sb. + 
-LY 2 .] ^ In a fatherly manner, as a father ; with 
a father’s care and affection. 

a 1500 Oral. Sap, in Anglia X. 364, I am so fadirly 
admonestid. 1589 Pasguil’s Return D ij, Exhorting him 
fatherlie to giue ouer that course, a 1723 I. Mather Vind. 
Nero Eng. m Andros Tracts II. (1869) 27 God ha;h for 
a while Fatherly Chastised them by those Rods, c xB^S 
Lowell Changeling, I cannot lift it up fatherly. And 
bliss it upon my breast. x8s3 Mrs. Browning Poems, 
Rttnaway Slave, The .sky. .That great smooth Hand of 
God stretched out On all his children fatherly. 

Fathership (fa*i53j/ip). [f. Father sb.-k- 

-SHIP.] The position, state or relation of a father ; 
paternity, fatherhood, f Also in His Fathership : 
the personality of an ecclesiastical father. 

*5®3 Golding Calvin ofi Dent. Ixxx. 489 Let vs beware of 
such maner of fathership. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 
60 His Fathership. 1755 Johnson, Paternity, fathership ; 
the relation of a father. 1809 Southf.y Zr//. (1856) II. 168 
After the fathership, and sonship, and all the other ships 
have been exhausted.^ 1871 Sat. Rev. 15 Apr. 457 There 
was not a throne which did not acknowledge in his [the 
Pope’s] fathership the palladium of its liberty and strength. 
1875 M. Collins Blacksmith ^ Scholar, etc. (1876) III. 107 
The man whose fathership she disowned. 1890 T, W. 
Allies Peter's Rock 468 The civil bond sprung from a 
spiritual fathership. 

•fFa'tholt. Sc. Obs. rare. [? a, Du. vathotit, 
f. vat cask + hotit wood.] ? Staves for casks. 

*543 Aberd. Reg. V. 18 (Jam), xij hundrelh fathoU at 
fourty sh. the hundreth. 

Fathom (fe’Cism), sb. Forms ; i fastJm, fasdm, 
2-4 fedme, 4 fej)me, fademe, 3 fadim, (fadum, 
fathiun, ve'Ume), 4-5 fadme, 4-6 fadom(e, 
5-6 fadani(e, fafchem, (Sc. fadowme, fawdorn(e, 

5 fadruen, fadsmi, south, vathym, veth(e)ym, 

6 faddam, feddom, faldom, faudom, south. 
vadome),6 fatham(e, 6-7 fathome, 7 faddoni(e, 
7- fathom. [OE. fxtSvt str. masc. (also fern.) 
corresponds to OYm.feikm sing., O^.faihftibs pi., 
the two arms outstretched (Du. vadem^ vaam, 
measure of 6 feet), OHG. fadim cubit (mod.G. 
fadett measure of 6 feet), ON. fapmr (Icel./affwr, 
Da. faviiy Sw. faimi) the outstretched arms, em- 
brace, bosom, also measure of 6 feet:— OTeut. 
^fapmo^Zy cognate with Goth, fapa^ MHG. vade 
enclosure, f. Teut. root fep^, fap- pre-Teut. pet-, 
pot', whence also Gr. WroAos spreading, broad, 
veravvijvat to spread out. 

Formally identical with this word are the MDu. vadem, 

0 H G. fadum, fadam (MHG. vadem, vadem m od. G. fa den), 
thread ; cf. OWelsh etem in same sense. Possibly the two 
widely dxt'ergent senses of the type *faPmo^ may be ex- 
plained as different applications of the etymological sense 
‘stretching out *.J 

tl. In pi. The embracing ' arms ; in 
Bosom i b. OE. only. 

a 1000 Riddles xxvit. 25 (Gr.) Freonda by ma pa. .hi lufiin 
fieSmum feste clyppaS. azooo Andreas 825 iGr.) Da., 
het lifes brytta. .englas sine, fasSmum ferigean . . leofne, 

•ph. fg. Grasp, power. Obs. 

Beorvulf 1210 3eb"'earf pa in Francna feSm feorh 
cyninge.s. a xooo Crist i486 iGr.) pe ic alysde me feondum 
of feSme. 1607 Middleton Mtchaelm. Term Induct., 

1 grasp best part of the autumnian blessing In my con- 
tentious fathom. • 1622 Fletcher Prophetess ii. i, He 
beleeves the earth is in his fadom. 

f c. The object of embrace, the * wife of thy 
bosom’. Obs. rare~K 

• x6o2 Dekker Satiromastix Wks. 1873 I. 209 Thy Bride 
. . She that Ls now thy fadom. 

2. fa. A stretching of the arms in a straight 
line to their full extent. Also in to make a fathom. 

1519 HoRman 29 The length, .fro the both toppysof 

his myddell fyngers, whan he maketh a vadome. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts 717 The first of thesehornes. .being 
of the length of my fadome. 1646 Sm T._ Browne Pseud. 
Ep. IV. v. 191 The extent of his fathome. .is equallunlo the 
space between the soale of the foot and the crowne. X785 
Burns Halloween xxiii. note. Take an opportunity of going 
. .to a bean-slack, and fathom it three times round- The 
last fathom of the last time you will catch in your arms 
the appearance of your future conjugal yoke-fellow. 

py. fig. Breadth of comprehension, grasp of 
intellect ; ability. Obs. exc. arch. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. i. i. 153 Another of his Fadome, *b®y 
haue none. x827 T. Hamilton Cyril Thornton (1845) 69 
This, .is beyond my fathom to determine. 

3. A measure of length. 

+ a. The length* of the forearm ; a Cubit. Obs. 
czooo .^LFRIC Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 158/10 Cubitufft, 
Faedm betwux elbo^anand handwyrsie. c *0®®“^/"*^*' *5 
preo hund fa^ma bip se arc on lense. a 1x7$ Cot/. Itom. 

225 An arc breo hund fedme e 1205 I^Y. ®7® 

pat sper hurh rashie fulle ane ueSme. a 13^ 
iiS32 iGOtt) He right depe had doluen 
tuenti fadim or mare, c i^o Prowl. Parv. » 

The"Tength covered by the outstretched arms, 
including the hands to the tip of thelongtst 
hence, a definite measure of 6 ^ 

some purposes less see qnot. J 75^)1 ^ 

used in taking soundings. 
n 800 Corpus Gloss., Passus, fae5m, uel tuejen stndi. 
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c 1300 K, AUs. 546 His taile was fyve fedme long, c 1400 
Rovt. Rose T393 These trees were setle..One from another 
in assise Five fadme or sixe. c 1450 Merlin 31 This tour is 
iij or iiij fadom of height, Botoner //In. (Nasmith 

X778) 17s Arches of x vethym yn hyth. 1496 Xrf. Treas, 
Acct. Scot. (1877) I. 29X, vj fawdome of smal pail3oune tow, 
ilk fawdome iid. 35» Tindale Acts xxvH. 28 The ship- 
men.. sounded and founde it .xx. feddoms. 1580 Baret 
Alv. F 190 As big as four men could compasse with their 
armes, or loure fathom broade. x6io Shaks. TevjP. i. ii. 396 
Full fadom fiue thy Father lies. 1643W1NTHROP Jntl. (1790) 
32s They.. presented the court with twenty-six fathom more 
of%vampom. 1688 R. Home Arinouf^' nu 163/2 The deep- 
ness of Water is sounded by Faddoms. ,1748 Anson's Kry*. 
III. ii. 219 We could not find ground with sixty fathom of 
line. 1751 Chambers Q'c/. s.v., There are three kinds of 
fathoms . . The firet, which is that of men of war, contains 
six feet ; the middling, or that of merchant ships, five feet 
and a half; and the small fathom, used in fluyets, fly-boats, 
and other fishing-vessels, only five feet. 18x4 Scott Ld. of 
Isles HI. XX, ' Where lies your bark?’ * Ten fathom deep in 
ocean dark I ’ 1865 Livingstose Rainiest ix. 197 We . . 
handed him two fathoms of cotton cloth. 1878 Huxley 
Physio^. X76 The Gulf Stream itself is not more than 100 
fathoms deep. 

• t c. (See qaots. ; perh. some error.) Obs. 
x^*-x7o8 Coles, Fathom^ three Feet in length. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Fathom is. .used in several countries, 
particularly Italy, for the common yard or el!. 

d. in pL Depths, lit. and fig. Also in fig. ex- 
pressions Fathoms deep^ fathoms down ; cf. 6. 

1608 Middleton* Trick to Catch Old One in. i, Swallow 
up his father. .Within the fathoms of his conscience. 1611 
Shaks. If^ini. T. iv. iv. 502 All. .the profound seas, hides In 
vmknow'ne fadomes. x8a3 Mtss Braddos ynst as I am xviii, 
You will sink fathoms deep in my respect. 

4 . (see quot. 1881). 

1778 W. PnvcE Min, Comnb. Gloss. 320/1 Work in the 
Cornish Mines, is generally performed by the fathom. 1872 
Raymond Statist, Mines Mining 315 {Cost oO sloping 
$12 or $18 Fjer fathom [of ore], xMi — Mining^ Gtoss.y A 
fathom of mining ground is six feet square by the whole 
thickness of the vein. 

6. A certain quantity of wood ; now, a quantity 
6 ft, square in section, whatever the length may be. 

*577 Harrison England ii. .xxii. (1877) 1. 340 Our tanners 
buie the barke..by the fadame. Worlidge Syst. 

Agric. {1681) 317 A Fathom of ^yood is a parcel of Wood 
set out, six whereof make a Coal Fire. i68x BiovnrGlossogr.f 
When a Ship is past service they saw the wood of it in 
length, and sell it by the fathom, which is six foot, two 
broad, and six high. 1835 Tariff Tables in M'Calloch 
Diet. Commerce 1x33 Lathwood in pieces under 5 feet in 
length, per fathom, 6 feet wide nnd 6 feet high [duty] 
jj. orf. ; 22 feet long or upwards, per fathom, 6 feet wide 
and 6 feet high, ;^x3X2r.o^. 1875 T. Laslett Timber^ 

Timber Trees 252, 28000 fathoms of firewood were imported 
into London in 2874. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as fathom lot\ fathom- 
deep a. ss/athoms deep (see 3 d), excessively deep ; 
fathom health, a health (drunk) fadioms deep 
(see prec.) ; fathom lino, the line used in testing 
the depth of the sea in fathoms ; tCisofig . ; fathom- 
proof (wnee'Tod.), unfathomable; fathom-tale 
(A/tnln^), a fixed sum for every fathom excavated ; 
fathom-wood [cf. Sw. famnved, Ger. fadtnholz\ 
(seequot. 1867). 

2835 Edin. Rev. Apr. 75 *Fathom-dccp in murders and 
debaucheries. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. x. 18 If., the 
roaring wells Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine. x$oo 
Dekker Gentle Cra/t^lVs. 1873 1 . 71 Carowse mee*fadome 
healths to the honour of the shoemakers. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV^ I. ill. 204 The deepe, Where *Fadome-line could 
neuer touch the ground. x8i6 Byron Pr. 0 / Chilton vi, The 
fathom-line was .sent From Chillon’s snow-white battle- 
ment. xBii Shelley 00 The brief fathom-line of 

lliought or sense, 279* Elizabeth Percy I. 91 As if he 
thought what passed, a smooth surface, but not ^fathom- 
proof. x 83 x Raymond Mining Gloss.y * Fathom^ale . .'pxSo^ 
ably arises from the payment for such work by the space 
excavated, and not oy the ore produced. 1867 Smvth 
Sailor's Worddjk.^ ^Fathom-avoody slab and other oflal of 
timber, sold at the yards, by fathom lots. 

Pathom (fic’Ssm), v. Forms : i fcDlSmian, 3 
fftdmo, 4 faprae, 6-7 fadom(o, fathame, 7 
fathomo, 7- fathom. [OE. f(ctImian = O^Cj. 
fadcmCm, ON. fapma (Icel._/hdw<z, 'Dti.favue, Sw. 
famud) OTcut. *^fapm 6 Jaft, f. ^fapmo- I' ATHOil j^,] 

1 . irons. To encircle with extended arms. 

^2300 Ilavelok 1295 And mine .irmes weren so longe, 

Tlvat I fadmede, al at ones, Dcnemark, with mine longe 
bones. x6w Pocklincton Altare Chr. 91 It contained 
too many Cubits for him to..fath6me it roundabout. 1646 
1. Hall Iforx Fac, ji No man ought to graspe more then 
he can well fathomc. 1775 in Ash. 2810 j. Hodgson Eet. 
in Rainc Mem. (1857) I. 65 Ten trunks each more than 
I can fiithom. 1828 ^ott yrnt. II, 287 Trees. .so thick 
that a man could not fathom them. 
iransf. vcoCifig. 

Recsvulf 3133 Hie..?eton..flod fx^fmian ff:ctw.a ht*rde, 
a xeoo Andreas 1574 (Gr.) Waiter fxStnedon. 1626 NIas- 
RisGER Pom. Actor v, i. Caesar . . in his arms Fathoming 
the earth. 1644 Ihcev Rat. Todies Ded. (1658) 15 Flashy 
wits, .cannot f.-ulom the whole extent of a barge discourse. 

4 b. To clasp or embrace (a person). To 
fathem together \ to embrace mutuallv. Obs. 

13. . E. k. Altit. P, B. 309 Frend«n fellrn in fere farmed 
to.gcder. c 1440 145 F.-idmyn(f.-\dom>'n, PA 
itlno. t6»Q '1*. Aiiss»s Fatall Panket. Snot Wks. x86x I. 
S42 Ijtsdvious Pelilahs. .fadomeil him in the arms of lust. 

2 , Of two or rnnre persons; To encircle by ex- 
tending the anus in line, with the view of me.'isur- 
ing the girth. Ohs. txc. arch. 


*555 Eden Decades 68 Seuen men . . with theyr armes 
streached furthe were scarsely able too fathame them [trees] 
aboute. 1652-62 Heylyn Cosmogr. ju, (1682) 148 Stocksof 
Vines.. as big in bulk as two men can fathom. 1724 R. 
Falconer Voy. (1769) 335 Mr. Musgrave and I could but 
just fathom it. 1874 Dasent Talcs fr. Fjeld 261 We will 
fathom it [a tree] and then we shall soon see. 

b. Of one person ; To measure in fathoms by 
means of the two outstretched arms. rare. 

1680 Play-bill in Rendle & Norman Inns Old Sonthzvh.y 
He [the Gyant] now reaches ten foot and a half, fathoms 
near eight feet, spans fifteen inches. 1785 Burns [see 
Fathom 2 a]. 

+ 3 . intr. To fathom about : to try what the 
arms will take in ; to grope about. Obs. rare. 

13. f E. E. Altit. P. C. 273 l>er he festnes pe fete & 
fatnmez aboute, & stod vp in his stomak. 

4 . traits. To measure with a fathom-line; to 
ascertain the depth of (water) ; to sound. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 5 Fathoming the depth of the 
water over against Brill, we found [etc.]. 1665 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. (1677) 253 In other places .. [the Ocean] never 
hitherto has been fathomed. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1860 
^Iaury Phys. Geog. Sea xiii. § 563 Attempts to fathom the 
ocean, both by sound and pressure. 
fig. 1613 Hieron spirit. Sonne-skip ii. Senn. 372 This 
loue, to bee Sonnes, who can fadome it? 1642 R. Car- 
penter Experience v. xvii. 314 O God, who can fadome 
thy eternity? 2681 Dryden Abs. Ac/tit. 742 To sound 
the depths and fathom..ThePeopIes hearts. 1732 Berke- 
ley .<4 vi. § 17 An abyss of w’isdom which our line 
cannot fathom. 2875 Hamerton Iniell. Life vin. i. 281 
A.. French nobleman whose ignorance I have frequent 
opportunities of fathoming. 

b. To get to the bottom of, dive into, penetrate, 
see through, thoroughly understand. 

1625 Massinger New fVayv. i, The. .statesman, .believes 
he fathoms The counsels of all Kingdoms on the earth. x686 
J. Smith Earoscope 91 Causes . . very difficult for Human 
wit to Fathom. 1748 Anson’s Voy. iii, ix. 400 There was 
some treachery desired him, which he could not yet fathom. 
X78x Mad. D’Arblay Diary May, [His] character I am at 
this moment unable to fathom. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 
I. 443 He could conceal his own designs and fathom those 
of others. 28M C, Bronte Villette (1876) 416, I saw 

something in that lad’s eye I never quite fatnomed. 

5 . intr. To take soundings, lit. and fig. Also, 
t To fathom into ; to enquire into. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag, 1. iii. And deeply fadom’d 
into all estates. X7sx R. Paltock P. IFrV/tfwp (2884) I. 84 
When fathoming, 1 could find no bottom. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864)1^ III. vi. ii. 389 The philosopher .. went • 
fathoming on . . in the vety abysses of human thought. 
2878 Browning La Saistaz 72, X can fathom by no plum- 
tnet-line sunk in life's apparent laws. 

Fathomable (fc'SBmab’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being fathomed or sounded. 

2697 Damficr Voy. (1698) 1 . 532 Southward of all the 
Soundings, or fathomable p^round. 2727 in Bailey vol. II. 
h.fig. Comprehensible; intelligible. 

2633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. 278 These [arguments] . . 
seeming more fadomable.^ 2647 Bp. HKL'LSataiCsfiery darts 
quenched ill. vi. 303 Things., not fadomeable by reason. 
2782 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 June, Mr. Crutchley.,, 
continues the least fathomable . • of all men I have seen. 
PatHomer (fce’Ssmai). Also 6-7 fadomer, 

7 feathomer. [f. as prec. -f -BR ■!.} 

1 . One who fathoms : in the senses of the vb, 
2S98FLORIO, Scandagliaiore . the sea. 26x6 

Lane Sqrls T. ix. 25 Time, the feathomer of witles and 
spoile. 2660 Howell Lex. Tetragl.y A Fadomer, toiseur, 
27M CowPER Iliad 1. 726 Fathomer of my conceal’d designs. 

An instrument for ascertaining the depth of 
the sea (see quot.). 

2823 Mechanics Alag. No. 4. 50 The object of the 
Fathomer is to obtain soundings without heaving-to. 
Pa'tilOluijl^y vhl. sb. [f. as prec. -k -ING 1.] 

1 , The action of encircling with the arms. 

'CX440 Promp. Parv. 245 Fademynge, ulnacio. 2630 
Donne Serm. Ixxii. 736 A net is a large thing past thy 
Fadoming if thou cast it from thee, but if thou draw it to 
thee, it will He upon thy arme. 

2 . The action or process of ascertaining the 
depth (of the sea, etc.). 

2642 Rogers 182 The fadoming of so bottome- 

lesse depth, zjxq Philip Qnarll^c) Very expert in the Art 
of Fathoming. 

b. attrib.y as fathoming-Hne. 

a xBoo CowpER Comm. Milton's P. L.w. 934 A fathoming- 
line.. for the purpose of funding an abyss. 2874 H. R. 
Reynolds^ yohn Bapt. vi. § i. 364 The prophet here 
plunged his fathoming line into a deep ocean. 

Fathomless (fc-Ssmlcs), a. [f. .is prec. + 

-LtSS.J 

1 1 . Th.it cannot be clasped with the arms. Ofis. 
2606 Shaks. TV. ff Cr. it. ii. 30 Wil you.. buckle in 
a waste most faihomlcsse With spannes and inches? 

2 . That cannot be measured with a fathom line; of 
mc.asnrelessdeplh. Often ofa metaphorical ‘abyss*. 

2638 G. Sandvs Parnphr. Dlv. Poems Ex. xv, G«>d, in 
the laihomles^c Profound, Hath all his choice Commanders 
drown'd, 2644 Milton Educ. (*738) 126 Fathomlcs.s and 
unquiet deeps of controversy. 1647 Clarenixin Hist. Reh. 

*• (1843) 6/3 lliat fathomless abyss of rea«^n of state. 2802 
SoLnrnEY Thnlabawx. vi, Adown.. Plunge the whole waters; 
SO precipitous. So fathomless a fall. xSw Tenn^“son Ode to 
i^femorj'Vii, l*hc h.alf-altain’d futurity, Tho* dwp not fathom- 
less. 2872 E. F. Bubr AdPidem xv, 293 Pa.ssing up through 
fathomless amre. 

3 . fig. That cannot be penetrated or fully undcr- 
5too<l ; incomprehensible. Cf. F.atiiom v. 4 b. 

2645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 184 liter lies the f.idomlcs 


absurdity. 2713 Young Last Day 1. 229 Oh jo>-s unmU’d 
and fathomless delight ! 2883 E. Clodd in Kncr.vl. 15 Jure 
352/2 The fathomless mystery of the universe. 2892 
iator 14 Feb., His ignorance.. is fathomless. 

Hence Pa'tliomlessly adv. 

2822 Byron JVemer iv. i. 506 His death was fathoralessU- 
deep in blood, 2878 Masque Poets sg The smile so fiithoni. 
lessly bland. 

t Fa’ticane. ois.rarc-'^. [ad. 

{.fail- comb, form of fatumYKfe. + canfre to sing,]' 
A singer of fate; a prophet. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. 162 What fatuous thing is fate, 
then, that is so obvious, .as for the faticanes to foretell? 

Fatidic (fisHi-dik), a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
fdtidic-us, f. fdti- comb, form of fdtum FATE-f-i/;V. 
weak root of dic-h'e to speak.] Of or concerned 
with predicting fates ; prophetic. 

2671 J. Davies Sibylls i. xviii. 48 The Fatidick Books. 
2692 J. Edwards Remarkable^ Texts 310 The earth 
become old, so that the fatidick virtue was worn out. 2721- 
36 in Bailey. 2844T. MiTCHELL-S*c//;r»<-/rr I. 72«<7/r, A verb 
applicable to fatidic purposes. 2862 in yrni. Sacred Lit. 
XIV. 17s When Closes, in the fatidic spirit, foretold the 
future prosperity of Israel. 

Fatidical (ff*ti*dikal). [f, L. fdtldic-us (see 
prec.) + -AL.] a. =prec. b. Of persons, trees, 
etc. ; Gifted with the power of prophecy, 

a, 2607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 685 This Beast is., 
indued, .with a fatidical or prophetical geographical dclinea. 
tion. ^ a 2652 J, Smith Sel. Disc. vi. C09 To understand 
what is spoken., in this fatidical passion. 2697 Potter /I n/iV. 
Greece ir, xvi. (2725) 335 Urns, into which the Lois or 
Fatidical Verses were thrown. 2722-1800 in Bailey. 1829 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 98 The fatidical fury spreads wider 
and wider. ^ 2855 Smedley Ocailt Sciences 331 A tablet, on 
which certain fatidical verses were written. 

b. 2642 Brightman Predict. 2 Our ancient Prophets, 
Bards, and fatidical! Vaticinators. ^2645 Howell Zi*//. 
(1688) IV. 486 The Ancients write of some Trees, that they 
are Fatidical. 2652 Gaule Magastrom. 255 Fatidical 
Mars. 2864 W. Bell in N, <S- Q- V. 442 One of those fatidi- 
cal women, who. .ruled the destinies of the nation. 

Hence Pati'dically adv. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxv. 210 As fatidlcally, as 
under the Emperor Valence. 

Fatidicate (f«iti'dik<;it), v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE.] intr. To declare or predict fates. Hence 
rati'dioating vbl. si., in quot. used altrii. 

1867 J. B. Hose tr. Virgil's /Etteid 329 CarmeiUa deified 
Fatidicaling power. 

t Fati'dicency. Ohs. rare-', [f. as prec. + 
-ENOT.] A method of foretelling fate ; divination. 
a 16,3 Urquhart Rabelais m. xix. 154 Let us make trial 
of this kind of Fatidicency. 

Fatiferons (fc'ti-feras), a. [f. L. fdtifer (f. 
fdti- comb, form of fatum Fate + -fer producing) 
+ -0US.] Fate-bringing; deadly, mortal, destructive. 
2656 in Blount Glossogr. 2755 in Johnson; whence in 
mod. Diets. , 

Pa*tigable, Fati’gfuable, [a- OF./?/;- 
gable, ad. fatt^bilis, f. fatigdre to Fatigue.] 
a. Capable of being fatigued; easily tired, tb. 
Wearying, tiring. Obs."^^ 

a. 1608 Middleton Fasn. Love rir. ii, Lip. IndefaiigaWe, 
hoy, indefatigable. Shr. Fatigable, quotli you ? 
Ruskin Stones Ven. III. lit. § 26. 227 An imperfect, childish, 
and fatigable nature. 

b. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Fatigable, wearjnng or living. 
Hence Fa*tigableness, Fati'guableness. 

27*7 in Bailey vol. II. 2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. \\\- 

tv. X. § 18 That other character of the imagination, faiigua- 
bleness. 

t Pa’tigate, pa. ppU. Obs. [ad. \j.fatigcit-us, 
pa. pple. of fatigdre to Fatigue.] Fatigued. 

2472 Ripley Comp. Alch. Admon. in Ashm. (1652) 19 L 
I was fatygatc. 2530 Lyndesay Test. Papyn^o 474 
wytt bene walk, my fyngaris faitegate. 2532 Llyot Gin’. 
2. vii, Suflre nat the cnilde to be fatigate with connnuajl 
sludie. x6o7 Shaks. Cor. ii. ii. 222 His doubled spinl 
Requickenea what in flesh was fatigate. 

t Fa'tigate, v. Obs. [f. L. fatTgdt- ppl. stem 
of faitgare to Fatigue.] = Fatigue v. i. 

*535 Bonner Let. in Burnet Hist. Ref.W. J77 The Party 
adverse, which . . goelh about to fatigate and m-akc weary 
the Consistory of the disputations. 25^9 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 
The lang conicneuaiion of studie..did fatigai my rason. 
>577 Hellowes Guenara's Chron. 309 The Romans were 
fatigated. .with warres. 2622 Sir R. Hhw’KxssObsen-aitons 
(2878) 127 With which extreame heate the bodie fatigated, 
greedily dcsirclh refreshing, J. Smith Sel. Dtu- 

249 This kind of divine inspiration.. did. .[not] fatigate and 
act upon the Imagination. 2749 Fielding Temyonts I>* 
197 she will soon be fatigated with the journey. 

Hence Fa*tigatod ppl. a. 

2552 Huloet, Fnligalcd, defatigaius. i625*6 Pgbcha? 
Pilgrims ir. 1817 These sweet sex^ned Songs of Arcadian 
Shepherds, .did recreate my fatigated corps. 2632 Lithcow 
Trail. VI. 297 Fatigated travellers, 

t Fatiga*tion. Ohs. Also 6 -acion, -ncyon, 
[a. OF. fatigation, ad. L. fatigdticu em, n. ol 
action f. fatigdre to Fatiouk.J 

1 . The action of fatiguing ; nn inst.ancc of tM'- 

a 2529 Skelton Image Ipocr. ii. 393 Other like ' eirktions; 
As with .. Faligations ,. And dtsiimiiI.’Uion<, 
abbomtnaiion*. 25« Act 27 Hen. VIIL c. y 
frustrate or wilful cW.iy. .or anj' other mar.cr of fang-ioc:'’* 

2 . The state of being fatigued ; \vc.Triness. 

1504 W. Atki.nson ir. d Kempit Imit. 1. xviii. 

sayntes. .have sers'cd God. .in great fatigacion. 257® YitE 
A. 4- M. I. Visit Cyprus and Albania, whlchehc after TjoS 
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faligatton of siege, at length ouercame. a 1652 J. Smith 
Sel> Disc. VI. iv. (1821) 215 He speaks of those fatigations 
that Daniel complains of. 1720 Strype Simv's Surv. (1754) 

I.i.xxtiL 144/2 Keeping watch . as they had many times. . 
been compelled, to their great Fatigation and unquieting, 
Fatiguable, var. of Fatigable. 

Fatigue (fStr-g), si. [a. Fr. fatigtce fern., f. 
fatiguer : see next. Cf. ^\i.fatiga, \i.falica fem.] 

1. Lassitude or weariness resulting from either 
bodily or mental exertion. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 323 It having been aDayof great 
Fatigue to me. 1776 Trial of Nwtdocofuar 32/2 Imminent 
danger of expiring from fatigue. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
vit. lii. (1864) 434 Extremities of famine and fatigue. 1874 
Morlev ComfromiseiiZZb) 8 The mortal fatigue that seizes 
catholic societies after their fits of revolution. 

b. iransf. The condition of weakness in metals 
caused by repeated blows or long-continued strain. 

1B54 Braithwaite in Proc. Inst. Civil Eng. XIII. 463 
Many, .accidents on railways, .are to be ascribed to that pro- 
gressive action which may be termed the * fatigue of metaU '. 
1874 Knight Did. Mech. 1 . 827/1 To fatigue is ascribed the 
breaking of car-axles. 1885 Engineering 10 July 31 The 
law of the fatigue and refreshment of metals. 

2. That which causes weariness ; f fatiguing 
labour, ‘ trouble * (fibs^ ; a fatiguing duty or per- 
formance, labour, toil. 

16^ Temple Let. to Pr. Tuscany Wks. 1731 II. 196 The 
glorious Fatigues which have hitherto been the Diversion of 
your Highness. 1^1 Wood ./J /A. Oxon. H, 644 When the 
Treaty for the delivery of it [Oxon] up for the use of the 
Parliament was in agitation, he [Rushworth] was often post, 
ing to London upon intermessages and fatigues. 1693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 37 A Question . . 
which hath , . given no small Fatigue to Learned Men. 
17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 364 The Governour's Deputy . . 
had the Fatigue to get our Provisions together. 1780 
•Burke Coi-r. (1844' 11 . 381 The fatigues of the election 
are over. 1844 H.H. Wilson II. 305 The men 

were rtmch distressed by . . the fatigues of their previous 
march. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 12 Sight had become 
one of the day's fatigues. 

3. The extra-professional duties of a soldier, 
sometimes allotted to him as punishment for mis- 
demeanour ; an instance of this. 

X776 A. Ward in Sparks Corr. Avter. Rev. (1853) *9*1 

I. .have ordered all the men, not on actual duty, to turn out 
^on fatigue every day. x8^ Regul. fy Orel. Army 275 
The levelling of ground in the vicinity of the Camp or 
Barracks, and making communications between different 
parts of them, are duties of fatigue. i88i Through the 
Ranks to a Commission 57 For the two weeks that I was 
a private 1 took my turn at the daily fatigues. 

b. Short for fatigue party, and in pi. for fatiguc' 
dress. 

1876 VoYLE & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 135/2 Fatigue . . 
a party of soldiers told off for any other duty than a dress 

f arade necessitates. 1892 W. G. Browne in 19//: Cent. 
fov. 850 Change into stable fatigues. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as fatigue-blouse, •cap, 
•jacket, •uniform^faiigtte-dress •, fatigue-call, the 
call to fatigue-duty; fatigue-dress, the dress 
worn by a soldier on fatigue-duty ; also iransf. 
fatigue-duty « Fatigue jA. 3; fatigue-party, a 
party of soldiers on fatigue-duty; fatigue-work « 
Fatigue sb. 3. 

1890 Century Mag. Aug. 617/2 A thin ^fatigue blouse, 
1B33 IklARRYAT P. Simple xvi, A soldier in his '•fatigue 
dress. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe (Bohn) I. 
387 He had put off a gay uniform for a fatigue dress. 1879 
Escott England II. 213 The black gown is the fatigue dress 
of judges. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. ii. 72 The soldier 
never slept till he had done his *fatigue*duty. 1852 Lever 
Daltons II. iv. 35 A creature that, .carries a bread bag over 
its shoulderthrough the streets in a ■•fatigue jacket. 1840 De 
QuinceyC<M7/AA Rom. Meals'NV%. 1863 111 . 271 .\*fatigue 
party of dustmen sent upon secret service. 1844 Regul. <5* 
Ord. Army 2 A .. Fatigue-Party, is not entitled to exemp- 
tion from a Tour of Duty. x86o Russell Diary India II. 
xvi. 304 The men of a fatigue party . , were emptying out 
shot. 1890 Illust. Loud. News Christmas No. 2/1 A grey 
*fatigue-uniform. 1889 Wolseley in Times 15 Feb. 12/3 
■•Fatigue work, such as carrying coals. 

Pati^e (fatrg), z/. [ad. V. fatiguer 
S'p.fatigar,'lt. faticare), ad. 'L.faiJgdre, f. stem 
*fatu (in adfatim enough), prob. meaning * yawn- 
ing * ; cf. FATISCENT.] 

1 . iratts. 'To tire, weary ; to harass with toil ; to 
exhaust with labour’ (J.). 

1693 Land. Gaz. No. 2911/3 Many false Allarms to harrass 
and fatigue their Men. 1723 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840)345 Five of them, .extremely fatigued themselves in 
pursuing them [cattle]. X784 Cowper Task iv. 706 Heroes 
and their feats Fatigued me. 1848 Lytton vi. vii. 
Thou fatiguest thyself in vain. 1M3 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. 
in Georgia 34 My morning’s work had fatigued me. 

2. To weaken by straining ; to strain (a mast). 
1794 Rigging <5- Seamanship 11 .^ Augmenting the 
number of sails, .at the risque of fatiguing the masts. 1869 
Sir E. j. Reed Shipbuild. v, 83 To render the angle-iron 
frames less fatigued. 
t3. intr. To undertake fatigue. 

1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Suhj. 11. (170^) 163 Age is not 
vigorous enough for Business and Fatiguing. 

Patigued (fatPgd), a. [f. prec. + -EdI.] 
a. Wearied, b. Strained by over-pressure. 

X791 Cowper Iliad v. 947 His arm failed him fatigued. 
1820 Keats Eve St. Ag7ies xrxvii, The poppied warmth of 
sleep oppress’d Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away. 
X856 Olmsted Slave States 12 Struck with her fatigued 
appearance, he made some inquiries. 1869 [see Fatigue v. 2]. 


Fatigaeless (fatf-gles), a. [f. Fatigde sb. 
and V. + -LESS.] Without fatigue ; unwearying ; 
tireless. 

x 8 i 8 J. Brown 48 Endow’d them with fatigueless 

care. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 132 Riders up- 
right and fatigueless. x 88 ^ Talmace Serm. in The Voice 
2 J\Iay, The angels are a fatigueless race. 

Pati^esome (fatrgsym), a. [f. as prec. + 
-SOME.] Of a fatiguing nature ; wearisome. 

rtX734 North Exam. iii. vii. § 16 (1740) 5x5 The Attorney 
General’s Place is very nice and fattguesome, and the other 
quiet. 1746 Turnbull Justin xxvii. tii. 218 Antiochus was 
overcome the second time; and after a fatiguesome flight of 
several days, came at last to [etc.]. Blaekw. Mag. 

XXI. 475 His ‘ Excursion’ would hae been far less fatigue- 
some. 

Patiguing (fatf-giq), ppl. a. [f. Fatigue v. + 
-iNG 2.] That causes fatigue ; wearisome. 

1708 Luttrell Brief ReL (1857) VI. 322 Vendosme . . by 
fatiguing inarches gained the Sender on the 5th. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 189 It would be fatiguing., 
to go through a particular descriptioti. 1833 J. Rennie 
Alph, Angling 64 A heavy [trouting] rod is., fatiguing. 
x 86 o Tyndall Glac. l xi. 77 The most fatiguing position. 

Hence Patl’gfuingly adv., in a fatiguing manner. 

1807 Southey EspricUtCs Lett. II. 241 The most un- 
pleasant part of this expedition, fatigumgly steep as it was. 
1840 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LVIll. 155 They 
dance quadrilles fatiguingly- x 8 yi Le Fanu Checkmate 

II. ix. 93 [Shel wa.s . . most fatiguingly well up in archaio- 
logy. hliss Bird Jnfan II. 149 One makes one’s 

way fatiguingly along soft sea sand. 

t Patiloquency. Obs. ra!e-\ [f. as next: 
see -ENCY.] 

11x693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxv. By Gastromancy, 
which kind of ventral Fatiloquency was. .used in Ferrara. 

Patilog,Xieilt (f<f>ti*l^went), a. [f. L. fati-, 
comb, form of fdtum Fate + loquent-em speaking ; 
after L. fdtiloguus.'] Declaring fate, prophetic. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
Iii.xxi.i8a Fatiloquent Southsayers. x 88 sBetham-Edwards 
in All Year Round No. 854 N. S. 76 A voice fatiloquent. 

+ PatiToquist. Ohs. rare— [i.'L.fatUoqu- 
us (see prec.) + - 1 ST.] One who declares or fore- 
tells fates ; a fortune-teller. 

1652 Gaule Magastromancer 145 FatUoquists . . taken 
from talking they know not what. 1727-36 in Bailey. 

+ Patiloquy. Obs.-“^ \yA. h.fdtiloqui-uvi. {. 
fdtum Fate + -loquium speaking, f. loqui to speak.] 
Soothsaying. X623-6 in Cociceram. 

Patiscence (fatrsens). Geol. [f. next : see 
-ENCE.] The condition of being open in chinks or 
clefts. c 1784 Kirwan cited by Webster 2828. 

Patiscent (fati*sent), a. [nd.'L.fatisceut-em, 
pr. pple. of fatisch'e to open in chinks or clefts, f. 
*fati- yawning : see Fatigue v."] Having chinks or 
clefts ; cracked. 

1807 Headrick Arran 51 FatUcent granite. 

t Pa*tist, Obs. [f. L. fdt-um or Eng. Fate 4- 
-IST,] » Fatalist. 

1613 J. Stephens Ess. <5- Char., JVor/hy Poet 154 Hee is 
an enemy to Atheists; for he is no Fatisi. 

Patless (fe tles), a. [f. Fat sb. + -less.] 
AVithout fat or greasy matter. 

2825 Blackiv, Mag. XVIII, 155 A mere wafer of fatless 
ham. .constituted a breakfast, 1872 Huxley Phys, vi. 137 
Four pounds of fatless meat. 

Fatling (fee'tligk sb. [f. Fat z/. -f -ling ; cf. 
nursling.'] A calf, lamb, or other young animal 
fatted for slaughter. 

1326-34 Tindale Matt. xxii. 4 Beholde, I have prepared 
my dynner; myne oxen, and my fatlinges are kylled, and 
all things are redy. 1570 Bryon in Farr .S’. P. Eliz. (1845) 

II. 335 My fatlings then I'll tender. And offrings to thee 
make. x6xi Bible Isa. xt. 6Thecalfeand the yong lion, and 
the falling [shall He down] together, xvas Pope Odyss. viii. 

53 Twelve fallings from the flock. iBjj dry akt Poems Sella ' 
303 The herd Had given its fallings for the marriage feast. 

aitrib. 1870 Bryant // rW I. ix, 275 Chines of a sheep and | 
of a falling goat. . | 

Patling* (fje'tliq), a. rare. [dim. of Fat a. 
(see -ling), suggested by prec. sb.] Small and fat. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. 122 The babe . . began . . to . . 
reach its falling innocent arms And lazy, lingering fingers. 

Patly (fe'tli), ^n/z'. [f. as prec. + -LI' 2 ^.] 

Grossly, greasily. +b. Plentifully, c. To a great 
extent, largely, d. Like a fat person, clumsily. 

1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C v/i Some beast agayne 
still leane and poore is scene. Though it fatly fare within 
a medowe greene. x6ii Cotcr., Graissement, fatly, 
grossely, greasily. 1866 Whipple Ckar.^fy Charac. Men 
322 An old dowager lady, fatly invested in commerce and 
manufactures. x8W Howells Vuiet. Lifexx. 160 Renais- 
sance angels and cherubs in marble . . fatly tumbling about 
on the broken arches of the altars. 2873 _Miss Broughton 
Nancy 1 . 132 Largely, fatly, staringly plain. 

Patner, obs. form of Fatteker. 

Patuess (fse'tnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being fat. 
a. The condition of ha-vingthe flesh interspersed 
with fat ; plumpness, fullness of flesh, corpulence. 

ciooo.4g-j./’j.xvi[i].9HihabbakeaUeheorafaBtnesse..utan 
bewunden. 0x400 LanJranc's Cirttrg.Bfi If^t h® bodi. .ben 
mene bitwene fatnes & lenenes kat^is neiper to fatt ne to 
leene. X581 MuLCASTER/V7x/Vi<wxxviL(i887)76Wrastling.. 
taketh awaie fatnesse, puffes, and swellinges. 1633 Walton 
Angler 187 Eeles have all parts fit for generation . . but so 
smai as not to be easily discerned, by reason of their fatness. 


1736 C. Lucas Ess, Waters I. 177 We can account for the 
extraordinary fatness of cooks, butchers, and other persons. 
1885 Tmth 28 May 850/1 Fatness alone prevented her 
from continuing to shine as a l>Tic star. 

Jig, 1602 Shaks. Ham. iit. iv. 153 In the fatnesse of this 
pursie times, Vertue it selfe, of Vice must pardon begge. 
f b. Typogr. Breadth or thickness. Obs. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 23 Measure the Fatness of the 
left hand Arch of e. 

•j-c. Of a tree: Oiliness ; juiciness. Of the soil: 
Unctuous nature ; hence, fertility, luxuriance. Obs. 
exc. in Biblical phraseology. 

X382 Wyclif Rom. xi. 17 Fatnesse of the olyue tree. 
*555 Eden Decades 4 The greate moj’stenesse and fatnesse 
of the grounde. x6n Bible G<?h. xxvH. 28 God giue thee 
of the dew of heauen, and the fatnesse of the earth, a 1735 
Arbuthnot (J.\ By reason of the fatness and heaviness of 
the ground, Egypt did not produce metals. 
fig. 1326 PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 162 Llakynge it to 
encrease in a spirituall fatnes of deuocyon. 
t 2. That which makes fertile ; a fertilizing pro- 
perty or virtue ; fertilizing matter. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Husb. xii. 7 Valey ther hilles fattenesse 
hath rest, 1563 FuLKEil/^i‘<ri)rs-(i64o)i6 Comets. .betoken 
. . barrenness . .because the fatnes'^e of the earth is drawn up, 
whereof the Comet conslsteth. x6ii Bible Ps. Ixv. ii Thy 
paths drop fatnesse. 1692 Bentley Senn. 5 Dec. 29 Water 
. . to . . feed the Plants of the Earth with . . the fatness of 
Showrs. 1738 Wesley Hymns, Eternal Wisdom, Thee we 
praise vii. They sink and drop Their Fatness on the ground, 
d* 3 . concr. A greasy or oily substance, fat. Ohs. 
cxooo Ags. Ps, xvi[i]. 11 Fjetnysse heora hi beclj'sdon. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. Ixiii. (1495) 181 In the 
beest is fatnes that is callyd Adeps, Aruina wythout. c 1400 
Lanfranc' s Cirurg. 257 Summe seien J^at he fatnes ofgrene 
froggis.-hah vertu for to make men heere, CS430 Sta/is 
Puer 39 in Bahees Bk. (1868) 29 In ale ne in wiyn with bond 
leue no fatnes. X4S0-XS30 Myrr. our Ladye (1873) 113 The 
fatnesse of oyle may not bume, tyl a weyke or matche be put 
therto. 1641 Fren'ch Distill, iii. (x6sx) 71 There will distill 
into the receiver a fatness. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, n. 
547 Whose offer’d Entrails shall, .drip their Fatness from 
the Hazle Broach. 

Jig. a X400 Prymer (1891) 00 As wih grece and fatnesse 
fyld be my soule. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 4This 
is the iuste vengeance of God, to drawe a fatnesse ouer 
their hartes. 16x1 Bible Ps. Ixiii, My soule shall be satisfied 
as witli marrowandfatnesse. 

fb. In the soil, etc.: An unctuous substance; 
an unctuous layer or deposit. Obs. 

1577 B. Gooce Hereshaeh’s Husb. i. (1586) 20 b, A kinde 
of pith and fatnesse of the earth.. called Marga. Ibid. 
43 b, The fatnesse that the water leaves behinde it. 1626 
Bacon § 355 Earth and Water.. mingled by the helpe 
of the Sunne, gather a nitrous Fatnesse. 17x5 tr. Pancirollus* 
Rernm Mcm.W. ii. 283 Chalky Earth, .beaten and steeped 
in Water, affordeth a Cream or Fatness on the Top. 

1 4. The richest or best part of anything, Obs. 
csooo Ags. Ps. Jxxxfi]. 17 Of fetnysse hwstes. ^1300 
E. E. Psalter cxlvii. 14 And with fattnes of whete filled )>e 
wele. X644 G. Plattes in Hartlib Legacy (1655) 176 Cities, 
which, .devoured the fatness of the whole Kingdom. 1663 
Dryden Ind. Emperor i. ii, Those ghostly kings would . . 
all the Fatness of my Land devour. 

Pattable (fse*tab’l), a. rare. In 9 fatable. 
[f. Fat V. + -able.] (Capable of being fatted, 

1859 Kingsley Misc. II. 145 Pigs being as greedy and 
fatable under Free-trade, .as they were under Protection. 

Patted (fwted), ppl. a. Somewhat arch. [f. 
Fat V. + -ED 1 .] In senses of the vb. ; now only. 
Fattened. 

[To kill the Jatted calf: proverbially used with reference 
to Luke XV.] 

1552 Huloet, Fatted or dressed with fatte, adipatus, a, urn. 
1580 Baret^/V. F215 A fatted hogge, saginaius Porcus. 
1611 Bible i Kings iv. 23 Beside.. fallow Deere, and fatted 
foule. 1647 Cowv.'ZY Mistress, The Welcome i, Go, let the 
fatted Calf be kill’d. 1660 Hexham, Gemest landt, Dunged 
or Fatted land. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 49 The fatted 
sheep. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ii. 54 Agamemnon Offered 
a fatted ox of five years old. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

III. 5r Pictures of the lean dogs and the fatted sheep. 

Patten (fe-t’n), v, [f. Fat a. + -en 5 .] 

1. trans. To make fat or plump. Also to fatten 
up. Usually : To feed (animals) for market, make 
fit to kill. Const, on. 

* 55 * Huloet, Fatten or make fatte, crasso. 1622 Mas- 
singer Virg, Mart. ir. i, You .snatch the meat out of 
the prisoner's mouth, To fatten harlots. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. III. 95 Wandring Laton .. In spight of Juno, f^ned 
with Joves balme. 1745 tr. CotumellcCs Husb. viii. i, Such 
fowls as are shut up in coops, and fattened. 1777 Mad. 
D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 284 Hi.s legs, .have bwn 
fattened up by the gout. x^9 Cobden Speeches 3 His 
idea seems to be that men in time of peace were only 
being fattened up for a speedy slaughter. 1853 Soyer 
Pantroph. 165 To fatten turkeys .. give them m:wnea 
potatoes [etc.]. 1873 Tristram Ploab viii. 148 Mynads of 
larks in combined flocks fattening themselves upqp them. 

absol. 1650 Bulwer AnthroPomet. 241 All Bodies may be 
made lean ; but it is impossible to fatten, where, etc. 

b. Said of the food. 

£•1590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 59 Whose battimg 
fatten all my flockes. 1^5 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (tW) 

200 Wine and JIusic fattens them [Persian women]. * 7 « 
tfiBBON Ded. .5- F. in. 213 The .forests of LucBma. whose 
acorns fattened large droves of wild hogs. 1834 Brit.E - 

111 . xiii. 59 The same food is given, .to fatten eo>'-sor<Kem 

c. transf. and Jig. To fatten into : to bnng 
into a certain state by pampering; {rare). Jo 
fatten out ; to drive out by fattemn.g. 

1566 Dbast Her. SaU it. vi, I 
all I hane, e.\cepte my witte alone. ,634 Sm T. He^ 

Trav. (163S) = 3 S Choosing rather to fatten themselves oj 
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a contented Notion, than by curious inquisition to perplex ’ 
their other recreations* 1784 Cowper TVmX' iv.^ 504 The | 
excise is fattened ^\^th the rich result Of all this riot. 1840 
Arnold Let. in Stanley Life (i88i) II. ix. 163 It is then 1 
quite too late to try to fatten them [men] into obedience. 
1848 I^wFLL Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 36 John Bull has ; 
suffered the idea of the Invisible to be very much fattened 
out of him. 

2. iittr. To grow or become fat. Const. '\iny 
on. 1* Of a letter type : To become thicker. Ohs. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 49 The Belly fattens downwards. 
1693 Drvden ficvettal xiv, aro The good Old man and ; 
Thrifty Husewife spent Their Days in Peace, and Fatten’d 
with Content. lyra GRANViLLE/’<Jewj jooTygersand Woves , 
shall in the Ocean breed, The Whale and Dolphin fatten on 1 
the hicad. 1745 E. Hewood (1748) III. I 

132 They .. rejoice and fatten in the blood of slaughtered I 
millions. 1755 in World No. 113 f 12, I therefore propose | 
to you that, .we severally endeavour, .you to fatten, and 1 to 1 
waste. r79o-i8iiCooMBcDpt'fV7//i7n y7wdr//VX*f(i8i7)ni. ! 
271 After having, for some years, fattened in the ruin of 1 
others, he was at length ruined himself. 1813 Shelley Q. •. 
J^fab r. 273 The meanest w'orm That . . fattens on the dead. , 
1854 yrnl. R,Agric.Soc. 1 ^\.\. 252 The ewes readily fatten. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. II. 13 Methlnkes .. shee 
fattens and grows gracefull with these prayses you give her. 
1761-2 Hume Hist. Eug. (x8o6) IV. Ivii. 357 Such persons, 
who fatten on the calamities of their country, 18x3 Shelley 
Q. Mab in. 108 Those gilded flies That, basking in the 
sunshine of a court, Fatten on its corruption 1 1867 Free- 
man Nonit. Corn. (1876) I. v. 218 Foreigners who.. were to 
fatten on English estates and honours. 

3. irans. To enrich (the soil) with nutritious or 
stimulating elements; to fertilize. 

X563 Fulke Meteors (1640! 50 The river Nilus, whose 
overflowings doe mai^’eylously fatten the earth. 1583 
SruBBCSy^/^<rA Ahus.xx. (1882)44 They are not ignorant also 
. .what kind of dung is best to fatten the same againe. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, j. 661 Just Heav’n thought good To 
fatten twice those Fields with Roman blood. 1709 Swift 
Merlin's Pro/>heeyt One kind of stuff used to fatten land 
is called Marie. X809-X0 Coleridge Friend 190 

Genuine philanthropy, which, like the olive tree . . fattens 
not e.\hausts the soil from which it sprang. 

iransf. and^^. 2697 Dryden fiivenat Sat. lit. T12 Ob- 
scene Orontes .. fattens ItaljMvith foreign Whores. 2707 
Curios, in Hush. ^ Card, 259 How efficacious Water is, 
when it has been fatten’d and heated by Dung. 1842 
Tennyson Golden Vear^^ Wealth., shall slowly melt In 
many streams to fatten lower lands. 

Fa^eued (fe-t’nd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -f.d1 .] 
That has been made fat. 

x623-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. t. 92 Full of welbfleec’d 
Flockes and fatned Droves, ^ 2725 Pope Odyss. iv. 318 Where 
prolific Nile With various simples clothes the fattened soil. 
1872 Yeats Teehn. Hist. Comm. 63 Fattened hogs of five 
years old are mentioned by Homer. 

Pattener (fe’t'nai). [f. as prec. + -er 1.] a. 
One who or that which makes fat. b. One that 
grows fat. c. ^Yith adj. : An animal that fattens 
(early, late, slowly, etc.). 

26x2 CoTCR., Graissier..7i Grasier, or fattener of cattell. 

« *735 Arbuthnot Mart. Scribl. (1742) 14 The wind was at 
West ; a wind on wliich that great Philosopher bestowed 
the Encomiums of Fatner of the earth [etc]. 28x7 T. L. 
Peacock Melincourt xl, Fatteners on public spoil. 1852 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. i. 193 Their character as rapid 
and early faiteners, 2884 W. Wres in Pall Mall G. 14 Jlay 
I r/x There is a difference betiveen crammers and chicken 
faiteners. 

Fattening' (fn?*fnir)'', vhl. sb. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ingI.] The process of making fat or becoming 
fat. Also the action of thickening (a type). 

26x4 Markham Cheap Hush. vn. xxi. (i668) 124 Peacocks 
being., seldome .. eaten, it matiereth not much for their 
fatning. 2623-6 CocKFR,^M 11, A F.'vttening . . sagiuatian, 
2^6 Moxon Print. Lett, 32 The Fatning is made by selling 
off 5 on cither side the Centre. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Afiric. (ed. 4) II. 214 Nothing contributes more to 
expedite the fattening of cattle, than moderate warmth. 

Fattening (fK*t’nii]), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
•iKG Thai fallens, a. That makes fat. b. 
That grows fat. 

a. 2^7 Drydes* Virg. Georg. 1. 1x9 I.x)ad with fat’niag 
Dung ih^ fallow Ground. 2866 B. 1 ‘aylor Poems. Monda~ 
tiim 255 Fed by fattening rains, 2876 Foster P/tj's. 11. v. 
(1879) 395 Sugar or smreh. .is alwa>’s a large constituent of 
ordinary’ fattening foods. 

b. x^ Dryden Virg. Past. vt. 6 Apollo.. bade me feed 
My fntnjng Flocks. 2790-1812 Coo^jce Dezdl upon Two 
.SVrVXx (*8x7) VI. 185 An occasional sermon for the service of 
fattening ignorance, or idle opulence. 2B04 Karl Lauperd. 
J'uH. Wealth (18x9) X78 Cattle and sheep of a peculiar 
fattening kind. 

Fatter (flc'toj), sb. [f. F.\t r. 4 - -imi.] a. 
One who makes fat. i*Said also of the food. 
+ b. With adj. prefixed: An animal that grows 
fat (quickly, etc.). Also ^ fatter up. 

2528 Pavnel SaUrnts Rrgim. Cij, Grenc chese..is a 
noutidier and a fatter. 2671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colley. 71 
This Hen .. hath . . had a mggardly falter of her up. 2806 
W.Taylor in Ann. Rer. IV. 83 Where food is plentiful the 
Java hog is (he quickest fatter. 1882 Athensrutn 56 Aug. 
271/3 Those who, .buy up lean chickens for the falter's ccojl 

Fattily (fu’tili), ady. [f. V.ktty + 

As by a morbid dcjTOsilion of fat. Only in fattily- 
degenerated. 

iBS5 .^yd. .S*tv. Lex. s v. Heart, degeneration of fatir, 
I7ie fattily-ilcgcncmted heart is often enlargerl and diLsted. 

Fattiness (fx-tinf-s). [f. Fattv The 

quality or condition of l>eing fatty. 

*57* J* Bathes 0/ Bath it. x«b, nun will 


.saye..that fattines is not in all waters. 2574 Nrvvtos 
Health Mag. 26 Fattinesse in meate. 2603 Holland Plu- 
tarch's Mor. 650 Even salt it selfe hath a cerleine fattinesse 
and unctuosity in it. 2638 tr. Bacon's Nat. Hist. ir. 40 ^^^e 
are to come next to the oleosity or fattiness of them. 2870 
A W. Ward tr, Curiius' Hist. Greece 1 . j. i. 29 Excessive 
fleshiness and fattines!? of body svere equally rare. 

*j*b. toner. Grease. Ohs. 
xfex Holland Pliny II, 308 The sweat or fattinesse of 
vnwashed svooll. 

Fatting (fe’tiq), •ohl, sb. [f. Fat z;. + -tng *.] 
1. The action or process of making (an animal or 
person) fat. 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacJi's Hush, iv, (x^86) 165 b, M. Au- 
fidius Surco, w’ho first beganne the fatting of this Foule. 
iMi W. Robertson Phrased. Geit. (1^3) 668 He is 
a mere glutton, bom for the fatting of his belly. 2792 
Trans. Soe. Encourag. Arts fed. 2> HI. 45 [They] gained, 
the first three weeks of fatting, two pounds and a quarter 
each per diem. 

1 2. The process of growing or becoming fat. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. HI, 1. iiL 314 Clarence . . is well re- 
payed : He is frank’d vp to fatting for his paines. 2650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 242 Three causes ..which impede 
the fatting of Man. 1772 Ann. Reg. 106/1 The fatting in 
the valuable parts of the body. 

3 . The process of enriching (land) or making (it) 
fertile or fruitful. 

1600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme i. xv. 93 'The dung put 
aside for the fatting of the medowes. a 2627 Hieron Wks. 
II. 464 Salt. .is very good for the fatting of the earth. 

4. attrib.y as faiting-hentse, a place in which to fat 
animals ; fattiug-land, land suitable for fatting 
animals ; faiting-stocky stock for fatting. 

2580 Barf.t Atv. F 214 A fatting-bouse, saginarium. 
a tjzz Lisle Hush. (1752) 251 It is best to have the sides of 
the fatting-house Open. 2834 Brit. Hush. II. 490'l’he v.alue 
of fatting land being different. x86x 7V/;/« 27 Sept., The 
requisite fatting stock. 

Fatting (fee-tiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -IXG 2.] 
a. That makes fat. b. That is growing or being 
made fat. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1539) 88 a, The diete of fattlnge 
thinges dothe nourlshe abundantly. 1602 Middleton 
Blurt, Master Constable 1 v. ii, I've fatting knaver>' in hand. 
2767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 66 Fed off. .by some 
fatting sheep. 2825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 458 A stout horse 
will cat much more than a fatting ox. 2865 yml. R. Agric. 
Soc. 2nd Ser. 1. 255 We believe in it {the pulper) for the 
young fatting animal. 

Fattish (fie*ti/), a. [f. Fat a. + -ish.J a. 
Somewhat fat; fairly supplied with fat. fb. 
Somewhat greasy or unctuous, Obs. 

a* e 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunehe 954 She had. .armes 
ever lith, Fattish, fleshy, nat great therewith. 1577 B. 
Googe HeresbaclCs Husb. tv. 161 For fatting, the best are 
those fpouUrj’] that h.ave the skinnes of theyr neckes thicke 
and fattysh, x668 Culfepper & Cole Barihol. Anat. m. 
ix, 149 In the Lobe it is so mingled with Flesh, that it 
becomes, .fattish, fleshy and spungy. 28x5 J.^W, Croker 
in Croker Papers <1884) I, iii. 65 Talleyrand . . is fattish for 
a Frenchman. 2W4 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. n. iii. 
58 The jolly Ambassador. .Camas, a fattish man. 

b. 2589 Fleming Virg. Georg, m. 51 Fitch of trees on 
Ida hill, and fattish svax with grease. 2620 SV. Foi.kincham 
Art^ 0/ Surrey i. x. 32 Clay mixed with a viscous and 
fattish Earth, 2671 J. Webster Metallogr. xiii. 216 Thin 
plates of white silver in a fattish stone. 2726 Leoni tr, 
Albertis Archil. I. iii. 49a, The fattish sort [of mortar) is 
more tenacious than the lean. 

Hence Ta^ttishaess, the tjuality of being fattish, 
2662 H. Stubbc Ind. Nectar iii. 28 The body of the water 
. .did shine with a visible Fattishnesse. 

Fattrels (fie'trelz), sb. pi. Sc. [acl. V.fatraille 
'trash, trumperj*, things of no value’ (Cotgr.),] 
Ribbon-ends. 

2786 Burns To a Louse so Now h.'iud you there, ye’re 
out o' sight, Below the fattVils, snug and tight. 2788 E. 
PiCKEN Poems Gloss, 231 Fattrels, ribbon^ends, &c. 

Fatty (fx'ti), a, [f. Fat + -y 3 .] 

1. Resembling fat, of the nature of fat, unctuous, 
olc.nginous, greasy. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvt, Ixxiv. (1495) S77 Yf 
a Slone is not fatty it well all to fall by maystry of dr>'nesse. 
2563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 64 b, Ibcse liquors concrcat, 
that be moist and not fatty. 2616 Surelet & Markh. 
Country Fartne 548 The bread which is made thereof is 
. .fallie, slymte, heauie. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments vi. 294 
.Spirit of Nitre will turn Oil of Olives into a sort of fatty Sub- 
stance. iBsx Carpekteb Man. Phys. (cd. 2) x6o The fatty 
matters must be received back into the blood, 2879 Casseirs 
Teehn. Edue. Ill, 308 The fatty ink employed. 

fb. Besmeared with fat ; greasy. Obs.rare'^'^. 

2572 Huloet (ed. Higgins) s.v. Fat, The boye handled 
the pot with his fatty [vnefis] fistcs. 

+ 2. Of animals, their limbs : Full of fat, plump, 
wcll-fcd. Of a leaf : Full of sap ; juicy. Obs. 

255* Huloet, Fatic or Faltye, ndeps. 2580 Fleming 
Virg. Bueei. vi. 26 A shepheard it bchooues To feed his 
faitie shcepc. 2601 Holland Pliny II, 2x6 The Ic.'iues be 
whiter and fattier, 

3. Full of fertiUzing matter. Of soil : Fat. rich. 

2590 Spenser P. Q. i. i. si As when old father Nilus gins 
to swell.. His fattie waves doe fertile slime outwell. 2855 
SiNGLCTOS Virgil I. 113 For fatly lands Tliese fit, fS 
lighter those. 

4. Consisting of or cont.iining fat ; adipose. 

j6tsCrooke B^y of Manw. v.352 The fatty wne called 
j Adipesa. 2804 Anr-RSKTiiY 0.*i. 3<^ I ha\c knoum 

I several fatty tumours growing at the same time. 2&62HUME 
tr. Me^uin.Tanden ii. 1.4X The Fatty or .Adipose Tissue 
I consuls of vesicles filled with an oily fluid, x^ Syd. 


Soc. Lex., Fatty ligament, a synon>Tn of the Mucous 
mentof the knee-joint. Fatty membrane, the sul)cutantw:5 
areolar tissue which contains the fat. A Patty h 

a mass of soft yellow fat, generally enclosed in a,.t.HLT 
fibrous capsule. 

6. Marked by morbid deposition of fat, tending 
to the production of fat, esp. in fatty degencrcithn 
(see quot.). Fatly heart or kidney - fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart or kidney. 

x866 .A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 55 In fatty infiltration 
of a cell, the protoplasm is displaced by the fau 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 51 Fatty Degeneration 
is sometimes a part of a general tendency to fatty ch.mges. 
2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fatty dtgeneraihn, th.nt condition ia 
which a part or the whole of any tissue or organ is replac^ 
by fat. 2886 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 14/1 He . . dies wjthjn 
a few years from inertia or fatty heart. 

6. Fatty oil \ *= fixed oil. Fatty acid; fatty acid 
series : see quot. 

2832 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med. 364 Catapucia Oil .. 
a fatty oil, extracted from the seeds of the Eupkertu 
lathyris, Lin. 2863-7* Watts Diet. Chem. I. 616 Fatty 
acids or SoaP adds. x868 Hoblyn Did, Terms Mtd. 
(ed. g), Fatty Acids, a group of acids extracted frorn fats 
and fixed oils in the process of saponification. The pittr 
acid series is a term synonymous with the acetic series oj 
acids. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 119 Its fatty acids fora 
insoluble salts with the lime. 

i'Fatuautf a* Obs. rare~~^. [ad. 'L.fatuant-emy 
pr. ppie. of fatnarl \ see Fatuate zi.] Behaving 
fatuously, foolish, silly. 

2641 D. Hollis in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) I. p6 
A Sorrow not womanish and fatuant, but accompanied with 
Indignation, and vigorous magnanimous Resolution. 

fFa’iniate,//^. Obs. [ad. L. pa. 

pple. of fatudrl'. see next.] Used as equivalent 
lo the later Fatuated. 

x6oi B. JoNsoN Poetaster v. iii, Crisp. — 0— obhatTanl— 
furibund — fatuate — strenuous. 2678 R. R[ussell 1 Gdef 
IT. 1. H, iii. 47 Their heads are fatuate and void of Humane 
Reason. 

Fatuate (fee-tiffrit), v. arch. [f. L. fatmt- 
ppl. stem of fatiidri to talk foolishly, f. faitms 
foolish.] intr. To become silly, to act foolishly. 

Hence ra'tuated 7^//. a., rendered fatuous. 

2656-82 Blount Glossogr., Fatuate, to play the fool. 
2 ^*-x7o 8 in Coles. xyai-iSoo in Bailey. x^8 Bhchi\ 
Mag. LXIV. 464 Full-grown infant pumpkins, fatuated, 
empty of anything solid or digestible. 

Fatuism (f£e'ti;?iVm). [ad. "F. fatuismef^t. 
fxtu-usi see Fatuous and -ISM.] = Fatuity 2. 

2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

FatuitOUS (fati?7'it3s), a. [f. L. faittiPas («e 
FATUiry) + -ous.] Ch.iracterized by fatuity. 

It 1734 North Lwes II. 229 The extremity of fatmtoos 
madness. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley xxix. 427, 1 may be the 
most fatuitous . . of men. 2^ Ruskin Queen of Airy. 59 
In proportion to the degree in which we become narrow »n 
the . .conception of our passions . . their expression by musical 
sound becomes broken, fatuitous, and at la.st impossible. 

Hence Fatu'itousness. 27*7 in Bailey vo(. II. 

Fatuity (fatit 7 *iti). \y.^.F.faitntd=^r.fatuitat, 
ad. fatuitdtem, i. fatuus foolish.] 

1 . Folly, silliness, stupidity. Novv chiefly 
2) in stronger sense : Crass stupidity, ' idiotic 
folly ; mental blindness caused by * infatuation . 

The F. word, being associated with its etymologic* cog- 
nate fat fop, has usually the sense of ‘conceited lolly* 
affectation'; this sense, if it occurs in Eng., is 
a Gallicism. • • r 

2648 Eikon Bas. v, 28 It had argued . . extream fatuttie ci 
minde in Mee, so far to binde Jkly own hands at their 
x66o Waterhouse Arms 4- Arm. 53 They descend to me 
fatuity of bringing wild beasts into theirGodsand Emp^ot* 
places. 2707 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxiii. (1824)^ ^ ^ 
confounded delicacy of feeling with fatuity ot mmd. 

H. & j. Smith Ref. Addr. x. (1873) 93 ‘I’he .applaose cl 

unintellcctual fatuity. 2859 Thackeray Virgin, l^p 
O strange Jaluity of youth ! 2878 Leckv Sng.yt jSm t. 

I, i. 10 Atfhcked with a strange fatuity the very' Chureno. 
whose teaching the monarchical enthusiasm mainly rcstw. 

b. Something fatuous ; that which is fatuous. 

2538 Bale Thre Lmves 2386 In vayne worslOTi * 
teariijmge mennys faluyte. 2887 F. Hall in 
XLIV, 141/2 Slar-gaiing . . and kindred futilities and u c • 
ties. 


2. Idiocy, mental imbecility, dementia. Nowr^n'. 
2622-52 Burton w'frmr. hfel. t. i. in. iii. 3 ^ If..theamn^ 


spirits are.. cold, [follows] fatuity and soitishncss, 


<116;^ 


__ALE Hist.Plaeft. Cor. (1736) Y. iv. sg Ideocy or/dnM 
ii nativitaie. sgxrj Floyer Physic. 

Ancients imputed Fatuity to the Rcfriger.alion of ‘he •*” 
1748 Hartley Ohserv. hlan i. iii. 391 A species of ^ »' 

c*_. •_ T_r. r .it 


as Fatuity or Idiolism is. 2779 J) 
* nd 


rn,ui.y 


6 Apr., Death is dreadful, ani 
2797 M* j^MLur. Uforb. Anat. (1807)434 He ha^ 
this appearance in cases of fatiuty. 2^ in Syd. Boc.jX ' 

tFatuo-sity. Obs. rare-', [as if k I- 
W, f. l'ATC'OUS + -ITV.] = Katoitv. _ 

2682 Glanvill Saddudsmus i. 90 Which opinion.. i< tu***/ 
held. .not without some F.atuosity and Superciliousnc'L 

Fatuous (ioyii/l.as;, a. [f. L. fattt-us fooluht 
.•^IHy, insipid -^- 0 UK.] 

1. Of persons, their actions, fcelin(»s, uttcmuce*. 
etc, : Foolish, vacantly silly, stupid, Iicsottcfl. 

1633 Strutiier True Happines 20 Mathcmalicians a 
fatuous. 260 Gaule Magastrem. 162 What fatuous 
is Fate. 2665 Glanvill AVc/x. Sd. xlil 73 
laugh at those fatuous extravaganis. 2844 Ixyr.n 7.^ . 
ix, A fatuous, stupid indifference to everything. . I 

Ainsworth fehn Laxv 1. iv, Tlie veteran courlwr* 
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as he was, was not duped by professions of regard, 1877 
Morley Crit, Misc. Ser. ir. 277 The fatuous commonplaces 
of a philosophic optimism. X878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
33 Roman Senate, m their fatuous disregard for intellect. 

2 . That is in a state of dementia or imbecility ; 
idiotic. Noiv rare exc, in Sc, Laiif, 

1773 Erskine hist. Law Scot, i. vii. § 48. 13^ Fatuous 
persons, called also idiots., who are entirely deprived of the 
faculty of reason and have an uniform stupidity and in- 
attention in their manner and childishness in their speech. 
1842 M'Glashan SJuriff Courts Process § 441 When a fa- 
tuous or furious person has been cognosced. 1868 Act 
31-2 Viet. c. joo § loi Such person shall be deemed insane 
if he be furious or fatuous. 

3. Faiitoiis fire: = Ignis fatuus. So fatimis 
light, vapour, etc. 

i66x A. Brome Epist., New Year's Gifty Those fatuous 
Vapors, whose false light Purblinds the World, <ii663 
[see FatuusJ. 1839 Bailey Fesins xxxii. (1848) 354 The 
fatuous fire Ofman’s weak judgment. 1837-8 Sears 
iv. 31 A fatuous light that shall lead him astray. 

In Lat. sense. Tasteless, insipid, vapid. 
x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pot. ^ Ulor. 8 b, Truth and Knowledge. . 
where-with whatsoever is not seasoned, is fatuous and un- 
savourie. 1624 Do.vne Devotiotis 25 Instantly the tast is 
insipid and fatuous. 

Hence Pa’tuoiisly adv., in a fatuous manner ; 
ra-tuonsness, the quality or fact of being fatuous ; 
imbecility, stupidity. 

1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. <5* Shaks. v. 154 The fair maid 
[Ophelia] who must be the tenant of this grave .so fatuously 
dug. x88z Miss Braddon Ahit. Royal \, Such wild youth's, 
she told herself, fatuously, generally make the best men. 2874 
Morley Compromise (1886) 27 In both orders alike there is 
only too much of this kind of fatuousness. 1884 lVcsi‘ 
morland Gaz. i Nov. 3/1 The. fatuousness of the policy 
. .pursued in South Africa. 

Pa*tuTlS, 7‘are—^, Short for Ignis fatuus. 
a x668 Denham Progr, Learning rfn Thence Fatuus 
fires and Meteors take their birth. 1820 Cottle Expost. 
Let. Ld. Byron 165 To. .turn aside W’hoe’er may take thy 
fatuus for a guide. 

Fat-witted, a. [f. Fat a. + Wit + -ed 2.] Of 
slow wit, dull, ‘ thict-headed 
1596 Shaks. t Hen. IV, i. ii, 2 Thou art so fat-witted, .that 
thou hast forgotten to demand that truely, which thou 
wouldest truly know. 2797 J. Lawrence in Monthly Mag. 
XLVI. 2ZS Grsve and pious, or fat-witted sophisters. 1803 
Syd. Smith JVks. (1859) I. 62/r If they are endowed, pro- 
fessors become fat-witted. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old 
Home (1883) I. 374 These ..lawyers, slow-paced and fat- 
witted as they must needs be. 

Faubourg (fdb«r). Forms: 5 faubotirgh, 
fabo(u)r, 6 faubor, (foubour), (fourbourg), 7-8 
fauxburgh, 7-9 fauxbourg, 9 fauberg, 7- fau- 
boiirg, [late ME. faitbonrg,jabo(ii)r, a. T* fau^ 
bourg. From the 15th c, to the beginning of the 
17th c. the word was more or less naturalized, esp. 
in Scotland; it is now used only as foreign, with 
Fr. pronunciation or (more frequently) semi-angli^ 
cized as fpii'buar, -buejg. 

Littr€ considers faubourg, formerly also spelt faux-hourg 
(= ‘ false borough ') to be a corruption of the earher-recordcd 
synonym forsbourg (p./ors outsxde.-^ bourg hoxou^), which 
is the source of some of the Eng. forms given above. The 
word faubourg, faux‘bourg, seems not to be known in F, 
before 15th c., but its existence in 1380 is implied by L. 
falsus burgus in a charter cited by Du Cange. Its origin 
may possibly be found in the MHG. phalburgcre (also 
spelt falborgere\ which according to German scholars 
originally meant ‘burghers of the pale’, i.e. ‘persons 
living outside the city wall but within the palisade ’ ; it 
afterwards denoted a special class of non-resident burghers, 
having only partial civic rights. The word occurs^ fre- 
quently in the imperial charters of i3-i4th c, sometimes 
latinized as phalburgenses \ and a charter of 1365, according 
to a French translation given by Laguille (5727) speaks of 
* des faux bourgeois dits en allemand Pfalbourguers’. From 
these facts it seems not unlikely that faubourg, faux-bourg, 
may have been evolved from phalburgensis or its punning 
translation falsus burgensisyjaux bourgeois.^ 

A portion of a town or city, lying outside the 
gates; a suburb. (In Paris the name is still re- 
tained by various parts of the city which were 
originally suburbs, but have long been included 
within the walls.) 

1470, J^Bg [see Fabor]. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 308/4 
The other kepe the cytees the townes the castellys and the 
faubourghs. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxv. 596 
Theyr foreryders went to the faubories of Sence. 1582-8 
Hist. yas. VI (1825) 6 Neir the toun wall and fauxbourg 
thereof. x6o8 Ld. Herbert Trav. fr. Paris In Life iiZBC) 
^uote. You must conceive they’re, .come To Fourbourgs 
St- Germans. 1655 Sir E. Nicholas in A^. Papers (Camden) 
II. 3x5 My lo. of Buckingham lyes here in these fauxbourgs. 
1739 Gray yml. in France Wks. 1884 !• 243 A charming 
view, .just before you come to Lyons, of the Fauxbourgs of 
that City. 1830 R. Chambers Life fas. /, I. 40 The 
Canongate, one of the fauxbourgs of Edinburgh. 1877 D. 
M. Wallace Russia xxiii. 355 At the further end of this 
fauberg stood a fortified tower. 

Fauca*! (fg'kal), a. and sb. [f. L. fanc-es (see 
next) + -Ab.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
fauces or throat. In phonology applied chiefly 
to certain deep guttural sounds, csp. in the Semitic 
languages. 

1864 in Webster. 1876 T. Douse Grimni's L. App. A. 
X79 Its more usual affinity being for the faucal d. 1883 
LTavlor 111. § 3. iSoThe ^faucal breaths* as well 

as the linguals, are characteristic of the Semitic languages. 
1884^.^//. Soc. Lex., Faucal, relating to, or arising in con- 
nection with, the Fauces. 


B. sb, A faucal sound. 

2883 I. Taylor Alphabet, I. iii. §3. 180 *Aym is the most 
difficult of the faucals. Ibid, 1. iii. § 3. 181 C//r//i..a‘frica. 
tive faucal *, was a strongly marked continuous guttural 
sound produced at the back of the palate. 

Ii Fauces (f9'Sfz),jA//. Also 6 faulses. [Latin.] 
See also Faux, 

1 . Anat. The cavity at the back of the mouth, 
from which the larynx and pharynx open out. 

2542 R. Copland GuydofCs Quest, Chirurg,, Demaunde, 
Whereof serueth the encla, and the amygdales and faulses 
and where are they sette ? 1746 R. James Inirxdi'pfouffet's 
Health's Improv, 3 The alimentary Mass, .is towards 
the Fauces. 1803 Med, yml, XIV. 114 Witt Wucing 

much affection of his salivary glands an<K way I I 1878 
Habershon J}is, Abdomen {cd, 3) The aitj /auces 
are greatly narrowed. It- 

iransf. x8oo Hurdis Fav. Village 17 E'er he pours into 
the distant deep, Through the wide fauces of yon hiant cliffs. 

2 , a. Bot. The throat of a calyx, corolla, etc. 
b. Conch, That portion of the first chamber of a 
shell which can be seen from the aperture, ' 1 

1840 Pa-Xton Bot, Diet., Fauces, the gaping of 
monopetalous flowers, . * ■ 

FSittcet (f9‘set), sb,^ Forms ; 5 fauoett, fa'w- 
cet(t, 5-6 fawset, 6 faucet©, -set, (fasset, faul- 
sed, -set), 7 fauclt, -sset, 7-8 fosset, (forset), 4- 
faucet. [a. F.fausset (in sense 1); of unknown 
etymology.] 

f 1 . A peg or spigot to stop the vent-hole in a 
cask or in a tap ; a vent-peg. Ohs, 
c 1430 Wyclifs yob. xxxii. 19 (MS. V.) Lo ! my wombe is 
as must with out faucet {1388 spigot] ether a veniyng that 
brekith newe vessels. 2616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farjue, To glue It [ayre] when the fosset is halfe out. 2632 
B. JoNSON Magn. Lady 11. i. With a faucet or peg. 1742 
Compi. Fam. Piece f. v. 266 Give it Vent ..with a Hole 
made with a Gimblet ; into which put a Peg or Faucet. 

2 . A tap for drawing liquor from a barrel, etc. 
Now dial, and U.S. 

Formerly more fuWy spigot astd faucet, denoting an old 
form of tap, still used in some parts of England, consisting 
of a straight w ooden lube, one end of which is tapering to be 
drivenlnto ahole in thebarrel, while the other end is closed by 
a peg or screw. The peg or screw when loosened allows the 
liduor to flow out through a hole in the under side of the 
tube. Properly, the spigot seems to have been the tube, and 
the faucet the peg or screw ^as still in the Sheffield dialect) ; 
but in some e.xamples the senses are^reversed, and each of 
the words has been used for the entire apparatus. In the 
U.S. faucet is now the ordinary word for a tap of any 
kind. 

1400 Marie Arih. 205 Vemage .. In faucetez of fyne 
golde. a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ, Ord. 77 He askeih 
aflowaunce for tubbys, treyes, and foucettes. 2468 Poston 
Lett, No. S49 II. 268 For claretts and fawcetts vi d. 2530 
Palsor. 740/1 Our men be to thrustye to tarye tyll their 
drinke be drawen with a faulsed. 2540 Chaloner Erasmus 
on Folly G iv b, He founde a backe iaulset set in his wyne 
yessell. 1630 Randolph Aristippus (1652) 16 Thi Nose 
like a Fausset with the Splcket out. 2719 D'Urfey Pills 
(1872) I. 285 In spite of his Spigot and Faucet, The States- 
man must go to old Nick, 1780 Von Troil Iceland 190 
A hole in the rock', which is .shut with a spigot and faucet. 
x88i Miss I.affan in Macm. Mag. XLlV. 379 This was 
furnished with a half-dozen faucets, which could be turned on 
at will. x883 Sheffield Gloss., /Viwr/, a wooden tapvscrew for 
a barrel. 2890 Harpers Mag. Apr. 751 The dripping of the 
waterfrom the faucet in the sink sounded sharp and distinct. 
fig. X368 T. Howell Arb. Amitie Aij, To Lady Talbot, 
It is. .more commendable to leame to suppresse thy tongue, 
then to seeke the fasset to set abroch the same, 2640 Brome 
Sparagus Card. hi. iv. Wks. 1873 III. j6o In every man 
there are all humours to him that can find their faussets. 
t b. A contemptuous appellation for a tapster. 
26x4 B. JoNsoN .SarM. ii. My chayre, you'false 

faucet you. /bid. ii. iii, Speake in thy faith of a faucet. 

3. Used as a synonym of Adjutage. 

a 2774 Goldsm. Surv. Experim.Philos. (1776) I. 407 The 
contrivance of the fosset or ajutage. 

4 . U.S, (See quot.) 

2874 Knight Diet, Mcch., Faucet, the enlarged end of 
a pipe to receive the spigot end of the next section. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as fattccLhole, -seller. Also 
U.S. faucet-joinfc (see quot.). 

2607 Shaks. Cor, ji. 1.79 Hearing a cause betweene an 
Orendge wife and a Forset-seller. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
in. iii. 108/1 Tap is the Forset hole made in the head of the 
Barrel to draw the Liquor out. 1874 Knight Diet, Mcch., 
Faucef‘joini, x. An expansion-joint for uniting two parts of 
a straight metallic pipe, which is exposed lo great variations 
of temperature, s. One form of breech-loader in which the 
rear of the bore is exposed by the turning of a perforated 
plug. 

t Fauxet, FaU'Set, sbi^ Obs. [Corruption of 
Facet.] = Facet. Also applied to a faceted 
stone. Comb, faucet-cut, cat like a facetted stone. 

1684 R. Walker Nat. Exper. 131 The fausets ‘i. e.) those 
[diamonds] that are ground of their own Octoedral Figure, 
seldom or never failed. 1685 Land. Gaz. No. 2028/4 Lost. . 
a little Drap containing one large Stone, .and three little 
Faucets weighing about two Grains and half each, 17x2 
Ibid. 5055/3 The 2 Side-drops (aucet-cut, 

Faucll, Fangb, (fax), sb. Chiefly Sc. Also 
9 siorth. fauf, fawf. ‘ A single furrow, out of lea ; 
also the land thus managed, Ang.’ (Jam.) ; = 
Fallow sb. 2 and 3. Also attrib. fcizigh sheep, 
sheep fed on a fallow. 

23.. Scoiish Field in Percy's Folio MS. I. 228 On 
the broad hills we busked our standards. And on a faugh 
vs be«ide. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 17 Well 


happed sheepe are the best for aii hard faugh. Ibid, 
z-j Our faugh sheepe doe not affordc soe fine a wooll. 
X736 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1807) 16 Farmers faugh gar lairds 
laugh. X792 G. S. Keith in Statist. Ace. Scott. II. 535 
Their outfields and fauchs are rated at from 3r. to los, 1704 
R, Michie ibid. X. 239 The faughs are a part of the outfield 
never dunged. X876 IVhiiby Gloss., Fauf, a fallow. 1883 
Almondbury Gloss, s.v. Fauf, A ‘ potato fauf’ is when the 
land is ready for the sets, and also after the crop has been 
taken out. 

i* Fa<ticll, a?- Sc, Ohs. Also 6 fawch. [From 
the sense app. a variant of Fallow a.^ ; the ab- 
normal form may be due to association with 
Fallow a.^, of which fauch (see next) is the 
normal representative in Sc.] = Fallow i. 

23*3 Douglas ^neis vzii. i. 74 A linje wattry garmond 
dyd hym vaill, Off colour fauch [L. glauco\. Ibid. xii. 
Prol. 108 Sum grece, sum gowlis . , Blanchlt or brovne, 
fawch 3anow mony ane, 

Faueb. (fax)j Chiefly *SV. Forms ; 8 faugh, 
9 north, fauf, 6 fauch. [Northern var. of Fallow 
a.'^ (:— OE. fiealh-).'] = Fallow a,'^ 

25x3 Douglas AErteis vi. vi. 68 Amang the fauch rispis 
harsk and .star. 01565 Lindsay (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. 
(1814) 499 It was in ane fauch card and rid land quhair 
they moved for the tyme. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 
73/1 Faugh ground, or ground lying Faugh . . the same to 
Fallow. 2722 Ramsay Wks. 11848) III. 56 He likes best 
To be of good faugh riggs possesst. 2876 Mid. Yorksh. 
Gloss, s. V. Fauf, ‘A fauf.field a fallow-field. 2876 Whitby 
Gloss, s. V. Fauf, To ‘He fauf* as when the soil is left to 
mellow. 

Fauch, Faugh, Chiefly *5?. Alsoflfaucht, 
9 north, fauf. [var. of Fallow.] trans. To fallow 
(ground). 

25.. Aberdeen Reg.( Jam.), Sayandat[=that]hewald nocht 
eir nor faucht his land sa air in the yeir. 1703 Thoresby 
Let. to Ray 27 Apr. Yorksh. Wds. lE. D. S.), Laugh. 1799 
A. Johnstone in Statist. Ace. Scoil. XXI. 239 A part of 
folding ground, enriched by the dung of sheep and of cattle 
. .or fauched (a kind of bastard fallow) and manured by alittle 
compost dung, bore three, four or five crops. 2820 Cromek 
Rem. Nithsdale Song {zBBo) 6g, I brawlie can faugh yere 
weel-ploughed lea. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Faugh, 
to fallow. 1883 Almondbury Gloss, s. v,, They say a man 
is faufing his land when he is cleaning it with no crop 
on it. 

Faueheon, -ion, -on, van ff. of FiUCHioN. 
Faucial (fgj'al, -jal), a. [as if f, L. fattet-, 
fauces (see Fauces)-!- -al. Cf. Faucal.] a. Of 
or pertaining to the fauces. Of a sound : Pro- 
ceeding from the fauces, b, Bot. Pertaining to 
the fauces or ‘ throat * of a flower. 

2807 Ann, Reg. 932 That hoarse faucial noise before men- 
tioned. 2840 rOE W. Wilson'W):&. (1864) I. 423 My rival 
had a weakness in the faucial or guttural organs. 1845 
Lindley Sch. Bot. V. (2858) 60 Stamens . . arising from the 
outside of an annular faucial disk. 

Faucitis (fpssrtis). Path. [f. Fauo-es + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the fauces, 

2875 H. C. Wood Theraf, (1879') 50 In faucitis, Ae 
strength of the solution [Nitrate of Silver] may vary from 
fifteen to thirty grains. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Faucon(0, -oun, -onet, obs. ff. Falcon, -et. 
Paueylle, obs. form of Focjle. 

Faud, dial, form of Fold. 

Faudom, obs. Sc. form of Fathom. 

Faue, obs. form of Fain a. 


i*iE’au*fel(l. Obs. [a. Arab. faufeli\ = Areca. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. vi. (ed. 7) 545 That Indian tree 
which is called Faufell, 2893 Phil. Trans. XVII. 684 The 
Betel and Faufel (the first of the Pepper, the latter of the 
Palm kind). Ibid. 766 The Indians chew the Leaves instead 
of Betel with the Faufel or Arequa. 2755 Johnson, Faufel, 
the fruit of a species of the palm-tree. And in later 
Diets. 

Faugb. (f9). int. Also 6 fah, 6-7 fob, 7 
fough. An exclamation of abhorrence or disgust. 
1S43UDALL tr. Erasm. Apoph. 320 b, All y* coumpaignie 
..dying foh at suche a sbamefull lye. ^■2397 Nashe Ae-/. 
in Grosart Wks. I, Introd. 64 Had I beene of his [Sir J. 
Harrington'sJ consayle, he shold have sett for the motf, or 
word before it [H.’s Ajax), Fah I 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. rir.ii, Fough, he smells all lamp-oyle. a 2679 Ld. Orrery 
Guzman iv, Faugh, What an unsavory Smell assaults my 
Nose I cx68o Hickerincill Hist. Whiggism, Wks. 1716 
I. 108 Foh ! no more of them. 1700 Farquhar Constant 
Couple i. ii, Faugh, the nauseous fellow I he stinks of poverty 
already. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 291 *A monkey.' 
faugh I .. I hate the nauseous animal’. 2864 Thackeray 
D, Duval vii, Faugh 1 the wicked little beast 1 

Faugh, var. of Fauch. 

Fau^t, fauht(e, obs. ff. fought ; see Fight v. 
Faughter, dial. f. of Falteu z/.® 

Faughter, var. of Faulter sb. Obs., a defaulter. 
Faughty, obs. form of Faultv. 

Fauhn, obs. form of Fawn v. 

Faujasite (fu'jassit). Min. [Named after 
Fattjas de Saint-Fond, French geologist : see 
1844 Dana Min. 524 Faujasite occurs in squa^ octahe- 
drons, 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 
a silicate occurring, together with black augite in the man- 
delstein of the Kaiserstuhl in Baden. 

Fauld, Sc. and dial, form of Fold. 

Fauld (ipid), Min. fPerh. ^fauld, Sc. var. oi 

r. 8.7/= 

or working arch of a furnace. x88x m Rav> • 

Faul(e, obs. form of Fall. 
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FaiXlt (fglt, fplt), Forms: 3-7 (S, g dtaL) 
laut(e, (5 fauute, fau5t), 4-6 fawt(e, 5-7 fait, 
faiilte, 5- fault. a. OF. /ajtfe fern, 

(also fant masc.) = Pr., Sp,, Pg., It. faUa\-- 
popular Lat. *falHtai a failing, coming short, f. 
^fallUuSj popular I^t. pa. pple. oi fall^'e\ see 
Fail v. 

The earliest recorded spelling in Fr. \sfaui € ; the etymo- 
logical I was inserted by some ^vriters in xs-iyth c., and this 
example was followed in Eng. (our first certain instance 
being in the MSS. of Barbour written in 1487-9) \ from 17th 
c. the standard spelling has been but m Pope and 
Swift it rimes with ihoughi^ wrought, and Johnson 1755 
says that in conversation the /is^ generally suppressed. In 
many dialects the pronundation Is still (f§t).} 

1 1 . Deficiency, lack, scarcity, want of (something 
specified), rare in ph Also used absol. (like wani) 

= want of food or necessaries. Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4504 (Cott.) Man Jjat . . thoru his wellh, 
na fautes fells. Ibid. 5385 (Cott.) Faut o bred was in Jjat 
tide. *340-70 Ahx, d* Dind. 303, & whan we faren to 
fed we dnde no fautc. 1375 Barbour ix. 318 [He] 

has the castell tan, Throu fait of vach. ^1450 Henrvsox 
Mor. Fab. 60 The Fowles faire for fait they fell off feete. 
c 14505*/. Ciiihbcrt (Surtees)7628 He fande faute of honesle. 

14 . . Pol. Rd. ff L. Poems (1866) 95 The pore, for faute late 
hem not spylle ! 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. i.elix. 193 They 
had gret faut in their boost of vitayle. 1591 Conincsby 
Siege of Rouen in Camden Misc. (1847) 1. 30 You would 
have thoughte there had bene noe faulte of men. 

+ b. The amount deficient (in an account). Obs. 
1^5 Pepys Diary 20 Mar., He. .is ready to lay down in 
ready money the fault of his account. 

f c. For {ihe) fault of\ in default of; in the 
absence of; through deficiency or want of. Obs. ^ 
cs2po S. Eng. Le^. I. 397/154 His fon haueji moch of his 
lond for he faute ©fpe y-nome. c 1330 Artk. 4- bferl. 7834 
Ded me weren leuer by IhesusThan hestarf for faut of ous, 
C1386 Chaucer Sqr.*s T. 435 She swouned.,for faute of 
blood, c 1420 Pallad, on Hush, iv. 6 gg For faute of that 
gete other thinges ^oode. 1480 Bury (1850) 56 For 

the favle of sweehe issue the remandyre therof to the next 
heyre. rt 1533 Ln. Berners Bk.M. yinr'ir/. (1546; N iij, 
Rome is laUen-.not for faute of money and armes. 1597 
SiiAKS. 2 Hen. tV, 11. ii. 45 One it pleases me, for fault of 
a better, to call my friend, Frier Rush 30 His Masters 
shoone. .for faut of greasing., were very bard. x^sGracian'^s 
Courtiers Orac, «ax Seriousness is wanting, for fault of 
which great qualities have no lustre in them. ^*794 Burns j 
Gone is the day, We'll ne’er stray for faute o' light. 

+ 2 . Default, failing, neglect. Without {any) fault 
(»Fr. sans faute) \ without fail; hence, for a 
certainty. Cf. Fail sh, i. Ohs, 

<1325 Coer dt L, 12x4 Thou schalt .. have., folk inowe 
with thee; In us schall no fawte bee. 1380 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 34 Who.so..be nouthe here, .hescnafpalc a pound of 
wa.Y for is faute. c 1477 Caxton fason 45 b, If ye wole telle 
me your name with out any faute, 1 shal telle yow mvn also. 
CX469 — Sonnes 0/ Ayttton ix. 215 Now shall they be 
lionged to morowe wyihoute fawte. exs^, ■^^olusiue 3x8 
My swete loue.. there shal be no fawte of it. 1502 Buty 
Wills (Camden) gz For fawte of thithing and offryng nectly* 
gently forgotyniijs. uij d. 2523 Lo. Berners I. xvm. 

22 Your ennemies.. be within m. myle of you.,ther shallyc 
fynde them without faulte. 1587 MASC.\Li.&i»u/, Ca///^(i627) 
182 They arc bred bycuill jneaic,and fault of drinking good 
water. 

3 . A defect, imperfection, blameable quality or 
fe.iture. a. in moral character. (Expressing a 
milder censure than vice.) 

*377 Lancl. P. PL B. XI. 209 Nc vnder-nym nou3te foule 
for IS none with-outc fautc. CX400 Afol. Loll, xoo Wc are 
not 50 .dkir hat wc be wih out faut, error, and vnkunning. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1226 In me fforsothe no faujt ^r nys. 
1587 ilfirr. Mag., Porrex vll, Can I c.\cu5c my selfe 
dcuoidc of faut. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof St» r\'. xiv. 
308 That godly King.. had some defects, but few faults. 
1784 Franklin Autobiog, I\^s. 1840 I. 1x3 A benevolent 
!u.in should allow a few faults in himself 1785 Burns 
Ef'ist. to y. La/raih xvii, 'nicrc's ac wee faut they whiles 
by to me, I like the lasses. nxB46LANDOR/w<7^,C<WI^^\^s. 
1846 I. 464 Great men too often have grc.atcr faults thah 
little men can find room for. 1857 Livingstone Trar. n.44 
His independence and love of the English were his only faults. 

b. in physical or intellectual constitution, ap- 
3^ca^ance, stiucturc, workmanship, etc. 

e X320 Seuyn Sag. (\V.) i?o The fairest man . . WUhoulcn 
fautc fra held to fote. 1538 Starkey England n. 1, 26 'J*he 
commyn faults and mysordurys of the same. 1599 Min- 
MiEU Dial. ^ Fug. (1623)57 The women gcnerallj'.. 
have three faults.. litle cies, great mouthes, and not very 
smooth skin, Hoboes Lrtuaih. 11, xvii. 86 Do not 

sec . .any fault, in the administration of their common busi- 
ncssc. 1675 \"iLunRs (Dk. Buckhm.) Ess. Poetry 74 Where 
can one isong] 1)e seen without a fault? X713 Swift 
A Va uesta 603 She own’d the wandering of her thoughts, But 
he must answer for her faults. 1834 Ir. Lotte's Logic X97 
An es'cnlial fault of thcPjtluigorcan theoiy*. 

c. In phmsc To a (qualifying an ndj.) : to 
fiuch an extent that it becomes a fault ; excessively, 
extremely. 

T752 Scots Mag. XI'. 41/f This good*n.a{urM to 
0 bull. 176a OdiDSM. Hash Wkt. jBSi IV. 69 She was., 
generous to a fault. 1849 D. G. ^^lTalEU. Battle Summer 
(1852) 140 His dress is plain ton fault. 

cl. Comm, With all faults (now sometimes al>- 
brcvi.ited * A.F,* or 'Job A.F.*) : M'ith .nil defects, 
i,t, ihc seller will not be answerable for them. 

xqx^Lon.i.Cra:. No 5400/4 Tol»c t.iken away with all Ibulls. 

t 4 . An unsound or dam.agrtl pbee ; a Haw, 
crack ; BHt, a gnp in the ranks. Ohs. 

1514 Ib>!CLAYO.f4 (Percy' Soc.' 9 Siopix; 


all the holes where thou can fautes se, 1595 Shaks. Jolm 
IV. ii. 33 Patches set vpon a little breach Discredlte more 
in hiding of the fault. i 6 og C. Butler Pern. Mon. iii. (1623) 
(iiij, First, lift \’p the stalls.. then setting them downe 
againe..mend all brackes and faults about them. 1698 Sir 
T . hloRGAN Progr. in France in Sdect. Harl. Misc. (1793) 
388 Major Morgan, obsendng the enemy mending faults, 
and opening the intcrv'als of the foot, to bring horse in. 

5. Something wrongly done. Phrase, To commit 
(rarely do^ make) a fault, a. In moral sense : A 
dereliction of dnty; a misdeed, transgression, 
offence. Also occas. Delinquency in general, 

‘ somefjiifc mong*. 

*3*- Ji. E. B. X77 Forfcle fautezmaj'’ a freke 

forfet^urco, 01 1450 Kni. de la Tour (1868) 66 Forto 
clensAv. Ro^Rertaine fauutes that she had done. 15x4 
BARcta^lu,//. ^ Uflondyshvt. (Percy Soc.) 3 Faustus..To 
them imputynge grele fautes. 1550 Crow’ley Lcut Trump 
753 Winke not at faltes. i6ix Bible Gen. xli. 9, I doe 
remcm^r my faults this daj% 1748 Butler Wks. 

1874 II; 3x0 Distresses, .brought upon persons by their own 
faults. - a 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. m. xvii. 2x9 A rest- 
less, iindefinaole sense of fault. 1875 Jowbtt Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 250 A, fault which is most serious, I said ; the fault of 
telling a lie.'. 

b. A failure in what is attempted ; a slip, error, 
mistake. Now somewhatm/'^; lady teachers often 
use it in marking school exercises (after F. faute). 
In early use esp. fa clerical error or misprint. 

1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Author’s Pref,, If any faute 
be in this my rude translacyon. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Aiijb, If faultes escape .. with penne 

spedely amende it. 1583 Holiband CnmPo di Fior 359 
Leave more space betivene both Hncs. That there maye 
be place to mende your faultes. S633 E. Camfdott's Hist, 
fret, (at end), Faults escaped. 1701 De Foe True-born 
Eng. Pref., The Book is Printed; and tho I see some 
Faults, 'tis too late to mend them. 1725 Watts Logic 111. 
iii, There must be some fault in the deduction. 1774 
Goldsm. Grecian Hist. II. 35 The other army . . had made 
another fault, not less considerable. 1845 Graves Rom. Law 
in Eucycl. Metrop. 775/1 The.. faults of the Florentine 
DIS. are corrected. 

c. Spec, in Rackets and Tennis. A faulty' stroke ; 
a stroke in which the server fails to make the ball 
fall W'ithin the prescribed limits. 

*599 Chapman Humorous Day's Mirth Eij, I gaue him 
fifteene and all hts faults. x6xx Cotcr., Bisque, a fault at 
Tennis. 1679 Shadwell True Widow 1, WeTl play with you 
at a bisk, and a fault, for twenty pound. 1886 Ii. F. Wilkin- 
son Encycl. Brit. XX. 210/2 {Rackets), Two consecutive 
faults put a hand out. x888 j. Marshall ibid. XXIIL 
r82/2 {Tennis), It is a fault if the service be delivered from 
the wrong court. 

6. a. To find {a) fault*, to discover or perceive 
! a fault (senses 3-5) in a person or thing, b. 
Hence, idiomatically. To find fault {yoithf f ai) : 
to express dissatisfaction (with), criticize unfavour- 
ably, censure. 


a. «*37S Bay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 479 Faute )ytr- 
Inne 511 pat he fynde Mak no .scornynge me be-hynde, 
CX4QO Rom. Rose 3837 Crete faute in thee now liave 
I foundc, c 1440 rork Myst, xx. 183 Fauiez now’e are 
founden fele. 1S63-7 Buchanan Refomn. St. Andros 
Wks, {1892) 9 Geif the regent find fait quhairof the nomen- 
clator has nocht adverlysit hym. X71X Addison Spect. No. 
29 f 3 The only Fault I find in our present Practice. 1841 
Lane Arab. Nts. I. 63 If he find any fault in her within 
three days. 

b. c 1400 Desir. Troy 4850 Rule vs by rightwisnes . . )>at 
no faw'te with vs founden be. 1588 J. Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 6 Finding faut with him for one thing or another. 
*593 Tell-Troths N. V, A man will finde fault without 
cause. x6ix Bible Markvli. 2 ^Vhen they saw some of his 
disciples cate bread with defiled., hands, they found fault. 
1656 Ariif, Handsom. {i 66 z) 4 Eyes .. over-curious to find 
fault* at Art. 1741 Middleton Cicero (ed. 3) III. xi. 257 
You* find fault with me. 1776 Bentham Fmgm. Cemt. 
Wks. 1843 1- 230 If nothing is ever to be found fault with, 
nothing will ever be mended. 1^5 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
1. j6i, I am not given to finding fault. 1892 T. W. Erle 
in Law Times XCIII. 4*7/2 No fault was found with my 
suggestions. 

7. a. Wilh reference to persons : Culpability ; 
the blame or responsibility of causing or per- 
mitting some untoward occurrence; the wrong- 
doing or negligence to which a specified evil is 
attributable. To be in (f one's, t the') fault : to be 
to blame, t To lay.fut (a) fault + in, upon : to 
impute blame to. t To bear the fault ; to bear the 
blame. It is my (his, ctc.)yhH//: 1 am (he is, etc.) 
tlie person to blame for what has happened. 

*377 fMiCU P. Ft, B. X. 103 And Icyden fautes vpon be 
fader bat fourmcd « alle. ri47S RaufCoilxtar aoo He 
will be found m his fault, that w.antis. >530 Cbojie in 
hcrj'pe^ Eccl. Man. HI. App. x. 20, I doo notl puit 
fawte in no ituan. 1530 Palsgr. ,19/a, I am .. in the fame 
that a thTOR IS a inysse, jay tort. jsS9 d/irr. Mng., 
A ori/itimlta. xtx. This was tny hap, tny fortune, or jny 
faivie. K. Bloukv ir. Cmtstaggh ao6 To lay tlie 

ti.it! 
Fn- 

Tor Fam. Imlrnc’l. i. v. (I'e.t) f. oeilay the“faull' 


ryaS-yi TlsoAt Keif in'* Hist. Eng. (17,3) 1 1 . x\~ii. 675 Who 
nrc in the greatest faults, 173s Pope Ef. Laity,-, ifi Blood 



JtemleyVi tt will our own faults if sve lose sight of tills 
f item. Singer J. , U w« , ^ 

any fam: of mine. 


\[ Incorrectly in plural, by the attraction of poss. 
adj. referring to two or more persons. 

1738 Common Saiseix-jig) II. 242 Where this happens u 
is their own Faults. 1774 ^Iitford Ess. Harmony 
228 It is our own faults if we err greatly. 

b. The defect, the * something wrong’ (in thin^, 
conditions, etc.) to which a specified evil is 
tribiUable. (Phrases as in a.) 

1375 Barbour ML 208 Giff. .he thar-off faille, The 
fawt may be in his tra\N'ml3e, 2590 SirJ. Sm^th D/j- 
Weapons 2x By the negligence of the Harquebuxiers .. or 
by the fault of the touch-boxes. 1656 H.PmLLirsP;tn:4. 
Patt. (1676) 15 The fault lies in those false rules and customs.* 
1803 T. Beddoes Hygeia xi. 15 Rich sauces eaten in pro- 
fusion , . are very* frequently Jn fault, Med. fml. 

XVII, 244 The fault., is not in the practitioner but in the 
patient. 2859 Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 1x15 Creatures 
voiceless thro’ the fault of birth. 

8 . Hunting, A break in the line of scent ; loss of 
scent ; a check caused by failure of scent, f CcU 
fault ; cold or lost scent. To be, fall at (a) fault \ 
to overnin the line ofscent owing to its irregularitj’ 
or failure ; to lose or be off tlie scent or track. 


To hit off a fault : to recover a lost scent. 

1592 SiiAKs. Ven. 4* Ad. 694 The hot scent-snuffins 
hounds. .have singled.. the cold fault cleanly out. 1697 
Topsell Four/, Beasts (1673) X07 Suddenly the hounds 
fell at a fault. 1637 Shirley Lady of Pleasure n. ti, Gi\^ 
him leave To follow his own nose, .while he hunts Inriew, 
— he’ll soon be at a fault, 1687 Congreve Old Bach. v. i, 
Your blood-hound has made out the fault. 1740 Fielding 
Tom yonesx. vi, Bad hounds, .never hit off a null them- 
selves. X78X Beckford HuntingixZoz) 163 If along fault 
make his [the huntsman’s] assistance necess.'irj'. 18^ 
Times xo Oct. 5/5 They [bloodhounds] are at fault.. by 
overrunning the line. 1888 P. Lindley ibid. 16 OcU 10/5 
The hound. .took up the stale trail., without a fault, 
b. fig. At fault ; puzzled, at a loss, 

[1626 WoTTON in Reltq. Watton. (ed. 3) 550 We are.. at 
a fault, in the Hunter’s term.] 1B33 Ht. Martineau Z.<vrJ 
^ Lug^r 1. V, 87 One's conscience being at fault, an appeal 
to the Taw must settle the matter. 1B40 R. H. Dana Btf. 
Mast i. x My little knowledge of a vessel was all at faulL 
x86i T. L. Peacock Gryll Grange ii, There was sufiicitnt 
diversity in the characters of the rejected to plaw con- 
jecture at fault. 1886 Shorthouse Sir Percival iv, isi 
The walls and courts ..were so full of.. relics of the past 
that the wisest antiquarians were at fault. 

c. The phrase at fault is sometimes incorrectly 
used in the sense ‘not equal to the occasion*, *in 
the position of having failed*. With still greater 
impropriety, it is (according to Mr. Fiuravvard 
Hall) frequently employed by American and oc- 
casionally by Eng. writers in the sense of * in fault '. 

1876 L. Stephen Eng. Thought I. \t. 354 The many 
difficulties in nature . . when made the groundwork of an 
ar^ment .. imply that the creator has been at fault. 

9 . Gcol. and Mining. A dislocation or break m 
continuity of the strata or vein. Cf. E. faille.^ 

1796 Phil. Trans. 351 They discovered.. a fault.. in the 
strata. 18x3 Bakuwell Introd. CeoL (1815) 263 Faults 
generally decline a little from a vertical position. iSp 
Lyell Princ, Geol. I. 43 The faults and dislocations of the 
strata.^ 1B47 Ansted 7Fpr/rf vi. 108 Every coal-ncla 

is.. split asunder and broken into .small fragments ly^ 
‘faults’. x86o Tyndall Gtac. 11. xxs’ii. 392 The [ice] 
were bent, and their continuity often broken by ftuUs. 
1863 Lyell Antiq. Man (ed. 3) 159 A valley.. follows aline 
of lault in the chalk. 1C83 W. S. Greslev Gloss, Terrs 
Coat Mining 103 There are several kinds of f^uk^i 
Faults of Dislocation ; of Denudation; l^heaval; Trough 
Fault ; Reverse or Overlap Fault ; Step Fault, 
b. (See quot.) 

x88x Ray.mond Ptining Gloss,, In coal-seams, soraetimrt 
applied to the coal rendered worthless by its condition i-*' 
the seam (slate-fault, dirt-fault, etc.). 

10 . Telegr, An imperfect insulation; the con- 
dition of being in contact with anything whica 
impairs or weakens the current ; a leakage. 

XB63 CuLLEV Hnndbk, Pract. Telegr. iv. 64 'I’hese fsu.U 
are called 'earth* and ‘contact’. Ibid. iv. 63 
a fault to occur connecting the wire to the earth 
leak will lessen the total resistance. , , 

11 . Comb, Chiefly objective, as faultfinder sl». ; 

faultfinding sb. and adj. ; fault-hunting i 
attrib. (sense 9) fault-line. Also fault-reader, 
one who can trace the correspondence of strata 
interrupted by a fault ; fault-rock, fault-stuff (scf 
quots.) ; fault-slip, the smooth surface of the frac- 
tured roclcs in some types of faults. ^ , 

1561 T. Honv tr. CastigtioneU Courtyer Epbt-Cy * 
I confessc to my “faullfindcrs. 1581 Sidney Ahh * 
lArb.)49 Fault-finders ..wil correct the Verbe, befort 
vnderstande the Noune. 1852 Robcrtson Semt.btt.y- 
XXXV. (1863) 273 Social faultfinders, who arc ever on 1 * 
watch for error. 2626 Bernard Isle of Man so 
upon •faitU.finding. 1865 Mts.s MuLOCK_C//r. 

Small backbitings and fauit-fi 


jxv, Correspondence. .That no *Iault-finding eye 




bkime. x6?o M, Godwvn tr. Bp. Ceduyn's Ann. Eng.sy 
T he most lauU-finding could not complalnc of any want »•* 
that kindc. x6ia CiurMAN Widcr.ves T. in Do: deyt;- '/; 
1720) yi. 210, I must.. be sure to give no hold to./- 

: enemies, xB^ PniLi.ifS '‘K * 1 ' 

fault-line atmospheric vici'^sUude ha' 


'•73 

On such - - . 

effective. 1891 R. Kirusc Ci 7 ^’ Drendf Ht, 

•* fault-render '..must more than knowgcoJoL’y- V*- j 
Grf.en Phvs. Geol. ix. S 4. 365 Fragn«rni> of the 
rocks mashc<I and jumbled together, in some cAxt* 
into a solid mass called fault-stuff or *fault-rock. * 
Gi;tk'iK ’J'c.tt Jtk. Geol. iv. vi. 534 Hie line of , ’ 

marked by n belt or wall-Iikc mass of fragmenur)' 
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PAULTLESSNESS. 


known as ‘ fault rock 1883 Greslev CUss. Terms Coal 
Mining', *Faultslip. x8xx J; Farey AjpHc. Derhysh. I. 
i. § 3. 120 Kxtraneous matters filling the Fault ..I shall call 
them *FauU-stuff, 1877 [see fanlUrock above]. ’ 

Pault (.f 9 lt, fglt), Forms: 4-6 faut(e(n, 
fawt(e, 6 fauUo, 6-^ fait, 9 Sc. faut, 6 - fault, 
[f. prec, sb. ; cf. OF. fauter, which may be the 
source in the older senses.] 

1 1. intr. To be wanting or absent.- Const, dat. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laureniius 778 pat was to pat 
like end: Gyf ocht fawtyt, It til amend. 1377 Langl, A 
PI. B. IX. 66, 1 fynde hat hoUcherche Shulde fynden hem 
pat hem fauteth.- 1398 Trevisa Bartk L>e P. K. xix. 
1.(1495) 860 Yf lyghte lackyth and fawtyth : the qualyte of 
colour IS not seen, c 1460 Launfal 200 Today to cherche 
y wolde have gon, But me fawtede hosyn and schon. 15*5 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxx. 87 Here fauteth company. 
*1*2. To be deficient in, to be lucking in. Ohs. 
1504 Atkinson tr. De Itniiatione m. xxxix, \YorIdIye 
wyse men fawteih in thy w^’sdome, good lorde. 1579 A K. 
in Spenset^s Sheph. Cal. Epist., Minding to furnish our 
tongue in this kind, wherein it fauUeth. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Sccrctai^ 1. (1625' Aiij, I will blush for mine errors, where 
■1 fault in ability I will shew 3''ou my will. 1606 Holland 
Sueton. Annot. ii Hee faulted in common civilitie. 
t 3. irans. To stand in need of, lack, want, be 
.deficient in. Ohs. . 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. IX. 66 Foies pat fauten Inwitte. 
a: 1400-50 Alexander 2710 A thing .. parnes h® wyngis, 
And fautis he fethirhames. 1470-85 Malory ni. i, 
I fawte 1 [knyghtes], for so many haue ben slayne. C147S 
Parienay 6379 She noght fauteth pat haue shold A ladj’. 

absoL 147S Bk. Noblesse 31 Be this way the ost may 
never faut. 

'hb. impers.^Yx. il fatii. To be needful. Obs. 
1503 Ord. Crysten>Mcn (W. de W.) v. iii. 377 It fauteth 
not for to ymagen that they ben lesse ferefull in hell. 

1 4. intr. I'o come short of h standard ; to make 
default, fail. Obs. 

14. . tr. Leges Qualuor Burgorinnc. 19 in Sc. Siai. (1844) 
I. 336 Gif he faltis twyis he sail be chasiyte twyis for his 
■forfaute. Gif he faltis thrj’se [etc.]. mZS Stanley's Ord. 
Lichfield Gild 12 If the seid. .persons wyl absent them-self 
-.[they] shal pay ij pownd of wax ; and as ofte as ony of 
them so fawteih after iij times monysshed, to be discharged. 
1S45 Ascham 'lyxoph. (Arb.) 36 If shotinge faulte at any 
tyme, it hydes it not .. but openly accuseth and bewrayeth 
it selfe. ci6xx Sylvester i 7 « j?(a>'/rti(i6ai) n. iv, iv. Decay 
512 Let not our Fervour fault, Through length of Siege. 
a X677 Manton Servi, Wks.(x87i) II. 187 He hath exceed* 
ingly failed and faulted in his duty. 

fb. quasi-fra«j. To fail or omit to (do some- 
thing) ; to miss (one’s aim). Ohs. 

152* St. Papers Hen. IV//, VI. 103 Wherin His Grace 
shall not faulte to indevour Hymself after his best power. 
15*7 Kniciit in J. S. Henry VIII, xxviii. ^1884) II. 

224 The contents whereof I shall not fault to follow accord- 
ing unto your Grace’s pleasure. 1591 Trouh. Raigne K. 
John (x6xi) 53 He mend the fault, or fault my aime, 

6 . intr. To commit a fault, to do or go wrong, 
hence sometimes, to sin. Ohs. exc. arch, rarely 
quasi-ZrawJ. with neut. pron. as ohj. Const, against, 
to, toward. Also rarely, To fault it. 

czj^oo Apol. Loll. 66 He fautid be error & be vnkun* 
ning. 01400-50 Alexander 2659 ‘Quat has he fauted?* 
quod pe frek. CZ450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 74, I faulted 
neuer to you truelie. 1483 Caxton G. dc la T't'wrcxxx. 182 
Men shalle saye that she fawted in dede. t548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm, Par, Luke xv. 132 Whatsoeuer 1 haue faulted, I 
haue faulted against him alone. 1549 Conifil, Scot, xiv, 122 
I exort 50U.. that gj’f ony of 50U hes faltit contrar gour 
comont veil., that ge correct gour selfis. x^i Warner 
Alb. Eng. IX. xliv. fi6i2> 211 They., die in iingring Tor- 
ments, who Fault to their Inquisition, a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Con/ut. Rhejn. N. T. (16x8)27 He that marrieth 
another, faulteth against the former wife. 1625 B. Jonson 
Stable 0/ News ir. i, And where my dogs have faulted, 
llemove it with a broom, a 1632 T. Taylor God's Jndgetn. 
1. I. xxii, (1642) 86 The people of Cjesarea faulted greatly 
when .. they called King Herod a god. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 88 Poore Coblers well may fault it now and then, 
They’r ever mending faults for other men. 1825 Scott 
Tatism. xx, He hath foully faulted towards me, in failing 
to send the auxiliary aid he promised. 1871 Browning 
Balausi. 96 Had I died for thee I had faulted more. 

+ b. of things. Ohs. 

i6o2 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lx. (1612) 265 Somewhat some- 
where faulteth. x6o8 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 6* V. n. 101 
Everie thing faulteth either in too much or too little, 
f 6 . To make a mistake, be in error, blunder. 

1530 Palsgr. 546/3 It is no marr'ayle thoughe I faulte yet, 
I am but a begynner. ^1550 Cheke Matt, xviii, Y* greak 
fauteth heer in y* nomber. 1624 Bedell Lett. vi. 95 Hee 
faults himselfe in the same kinde, that hee imputes to 
another. 1692 Covi. Grace Conditional 47 If they faulted 
in any thing about the Matter in controversie, it was in 
giving too much to Faith. 1765 Chestlrf. Lett. (.1890) 178 
His tongue stammering and faulting. 

7. irans. To find fault with, to blame or censure. 
Somewhat rare. Also + To fault {a person) with 
or that : to charge with, find fault with because. 
Now chiefly <//«/. and C/.S. 

*559 Baldwin Mirr. Magisir. (1563) vi. b, Or shal I fault 
the fates that so ordayne? 158^ Aar. SANDYs5*er7H. (1841) 
S3 If It fall upon his head, let him fault himself. 1590 T. 
Watson Eglo^ue death Sir F. Walsingham 276 (Arb.) 
169 My mind, .gins fault hir gluing place to sorrows sourse. 
1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 I'he lion was faulted 
by the lioness, that his breath stank. 1677 Cary Chronol. 
XL IX. f. iii. 293 Josephus is to be faulted, for saj’ing that it 
w^ in the asthyear. 179X Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rights of 
Ay«^Wks. 1812 II. 415 Fault the poor Flesh and quarrel 
with the Fish. 1842 S. Lover Handy A ndy xxi, What’s that 
3'ou're faulting now? is it my deal seats without cushions? 


X850 Mrs. F. TnohLOFC Petticoat Govt. x6i Her manner., 
could not, to use an American phrase^ be ‘ faulted *, 1866 
Lowell Biglmu P, Introd., The Americanisms with which 
we are faulted, 

b. To impugn or mark as faulty, rare. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Semt. (184X) 233 Any deformity . . in 
the body of a naked man . . is soon espied and faulted. 
1635 Shelford Lennted Disc. 54 God’s house is abused 
by them which bring hither hawks and dogs, which is 
faulted in our Church-homilie. 1665 J. Sergeant Sure 
Footing 58 If Protestants faulted not the Rule. 1882-3 J. 
J. Mombert in Encycl.Relig. Knmvl. I. 736Twenty- 

.nine passages, .faulted by I-awrence as incorrect. 

8 , Hunting. To put (a hound) at fault ; to throw 
off the scent, rare. _ • 

1B73 W. S. Mayo Nezvraga/n xli. 164 A way 1 By which 
we’ll fault their staunchest hound. 

9. Geol. and Mining, traits. Chiefly pass. To 
cause a fault (see Fault sh. 9 ) or break of con- 
tinuity in; to dislocate. To fault down ox through \ 
to depress (part of a stratum), to drive (part of it) 
through (another) with the result of causing a fault. 

1849 Murchison Siluria vu. 139 It is faulted on the 
north-west against Old Red Sandstone. 1863 Dana Man. 
Geol.^ Ill If the stratum were inclined at 15^^ without fault- 
ing, it would stand as in fig. D.^ 1872 W. S. Sysionds Rec. 
Rocks, Black slates at Llandeilo are faulted through the 
Caradoc beds. _ 1879 Rotlcy Stud. Rocks H. 8 Portions of 
the already solidified crust were faulted down or depressed. 
1883 Science 1. 101 An undulation which has overturned 
the folds, and has faulted them in some places. 

fix- *837 Sir F, Palcrave Merck. 4- FriarXu (1844)39 
Correct reasoning would suddenly be faulted, as it were, by 
a vein of wild credulity. 

Faulted (fgdt-, fg-ltcd),///. a. [f. Fault jA 

and V. + -ED.] Having faults. 

1. Having faults of chameter, faulty. 

1608 Machin Dumb Knight iii. i. in Ilazk Dodsley X. 
157 A maid so faulted seldom proves good wife. 

2. Geol. Cf. P'ault sb. 9 . 

1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder xi. 228 The contorted and 
faulted strata. 1863 Dana Man. Geol, 727 The inequality 
of the faulted parts of the veins. x88i E. Hull xn Nature 
XXni. 289 Durness limestone and its faulted position. 

1 3. Reproached as faulty, impugned. Ohs. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. xvi. § 2 (1633) 40 Our Saviour 
. .tells him . .That these faulted Traditions were of old. 

t Faxvlter. Obs. Forms : 6 faltar, -our, 
faughter, (faultor, 7 faultour, fawter), 6-9 Sc. 
fauter, -or, 6-8 faulter. £f. Fault zx. 4 - -er i, and 
-our, -OR ; OF. had fautier adj. guilty.] One who 
commits a fault; a culprit, delinquent, offender. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 544 Of sic faltouris thair 
haif tlia brocht fyve hunder. 1556 J. Hevvvood Spider 
F, xxiv, 10 The faughter . . To saue his lyfe, apealth to be 
repride, 1602 Henley in Arden Rolls, A Presentment of 
all the fiaukes and fawters 13 OctL i6w. 1634 Heywood 
Maydendiead well Lost ii. Wks. 1874 IV. 120 Punish the 
faulter, and the Innocent saue. 1708 J. Chambcrlavne 
St. Gt. Brit, I. ir. ix. (*743) 81 To the Lord High Admiral 
belongs, .the goods of Pirates, Felons, or Capital Faulters. 
a 1796 Burns Herds his health in Water s Tbo’ he be 
the fautor. .Yet here’s his health in Water. 2840 Whistle- 
biuKie ^1890) 1. 253 I’se no be sic a fauter. 

Faulter, obs. form of Faltek i/.l, *. 

Faulter, -our, bad forms of FaUtok. 

Paultful (fg lt-, fg ltful), a. [f. Fault + 
-FUL.] Faulty, culpable. 

xSgx Troub. Raigne K. 65 Such meteors were 

the Ensigiies of his wrath. That hasi’ned to destroy the 
faultfull towne. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 715 So faresit with this 
fault-full Lord of Rome. x6zx Lady hi. Wroth Urania 36 
You are the children of men, and like (hem fault-full. 1856 
Kuskin Plod. Paint. III. iv. ix. §4 The limiting lines 
between virtuous contentment and faultful carelessness. 
1876 J. Ellis Ceesar in Egypt 313 Thy mercy much ex- 
ceedeth, As our fauUful nature needeth. 

Hence PauTtfally adv., in a faultful manner. 

1859 Ruskin Arrows I. 199, I have been myself faull- 
fully answerable for this too eager Jiope in your mind. 

Faultily (fg'lt-, fg ltili), adv. [f. Faulty + 
-LY 2 .] In a faulty manner, 

1. In a defective manner; defectively, imperfectly, 
incorrectly. 

X577 tr. BuUingeVs Decades (1592)42 Philosophic doth 
. .faultily teach many thinges touching God. 1580 Holly- 
DAKO Treas. Fr. Tong, Incorrectement, faultily. 1609 
DoUland Orfiitk. Microl. 69 Many of those Priests . .does 
read those things, .so faultily, that they doe not only hinder 
the deuotion of the failhfull, but also [etc.]. ^ xjxx Hcarnf. 
Collect.^Oxi. Hist. Soc.) III. 125 The Inscriptions are also ! 
most faultily taken. x888 N. Anter. Rev. Feb. 198 However 
faultily preached, .these Indians had heard the one Gospel 
which must save the world. 

b. = ‘ To a fault* See Fault sb. 3 c. 

1855 Tennyson Plaudxx. 6 Faultily faultless. 

2. In a blaraable manner ; blamably, culpably. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Criminalmente, faultely. x66x 

Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 22* If they be not faultily in- 
disposed to receive impressions from it. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 590 A inan^may be faultily scrupulous, 
as well as laudably conscientious. 1773 Mrs. Chapone 
Improv, P/ind (ij74)l. 186 Depend upon it the corruption 
has. .been faultily indulged. 

Faultiness (ij'lt-, [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] The quality or state of being faulty. 

1. The quality or state of having blemishes or 
defects ; defectiveness, imperfection, f 7o faulte- 
ness : = ‘ to a fault * (see Fault sb. 3 c.). 

1530 Palsgr. 2x9/1 Fautynesse,j 5 xv/«jrf/. 1561 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin's Inst. in. 263 Theyr good workes are but 


begonne and sauoring of the faultinesse of the flesh. 1606 
Shaks. 4- Cl. iit. iii. 33 Cle. Bear’st thou her face in 
mind f is't long or round? Ptess. Round, cuen to faultinesse. 
1678 Cudworth Intfl. Syst. (x8o8) II. 331 The first atheistic 
instance of the faultiness of things. 1726 Shclvocke Ve^'. 
round tVorld {1737) 326 The faultiness of our ship. 1793 
Beattie Pforal Sc. 1. i; § ii. 182 Pleased, or displeased, 
according to the degree of excellence or faultiness, a i%6 
Landor Intag. Conv. Wks. (1846) I. 69 Adducing a few 
instances of faultiness in Byron. 

2. The quality or state of having moral blemishes, 
of being in fault or to blame ; depravity, viciousness, 
culpability, guilt. 

*57* Golding Calvin on Ps. xxv, 21 As though David 
requyre to bee preserved cleere from all faultynesse. 2628 
lIiGBY Fijy'. i7/«rt/rV, (Camden) 3r Such as I could not free 
him from much faultinesse. i8t8 Mrs. Shf.lley I'raukensi. 
i. (1865)63 My father would be unjust if he ascribed my 
neglect to vice, or faultiness on my part. x868 Browning 
Ring 4‘ Bk. vi. (1889) II. 242, I bow my head. .Break 
myself up in shame of faultiness. 


Faulting (fg'lt-, fg'ltig', vll. sb. [f. Fault v. 

+ -INC 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Fault in various senses ; 
an instance of this. Obs. 

c 1450 tr. De Iniitatione in. lix, Nature compleinej? sone 
of fautyng & of greuaunce. 1622 \V. Whately Gods Hush. 
127 Some grosse outward faultings therein, a 1665 J. 
Goodwin Filled xv. the Spirit {x86i) 155 His faulting of 
the translation, .doth not at all commend his skill in the 
original. 1679 King in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 50 
So much silence and fauting even ambngst Ministers. 

2. Geol. The process of producing faults, dis- 
location of strata ; an instance of this. 

1849 Dana Geol. xiii. (1850) 574 In the faulting ofa rock. 
1863 Lyell Ant 17. Plan 345 The most wonderful shiftings 
and faultings of the beds are observable. 

Faulting (fg'lt-, fg'ltiri), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-INC-.] That iaults. a. That commits faults, 
b. That is at fault. See Fault sb. 8. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. Pref. 8 Faulting fooles and 
youthly heades. 1837 Browning Strafford iv. ii, Pym’s 
faulting bloodhounds scent the track .'igain. 

+ FauTtive, Obs. In 5 faltive. [a. F. 
fan{l)tif, -ive ; see Fault sb. and -ive.] Faulty. 

X496 Seal of Cause in Pennecuik Blue Blanket (1722) 14 
Quhair it bcis fundyn faltive, to forbid the samyne. 

Faultless (fgdt-, fg-ltles), a. [f. Fault sh. + 
-LESS.] Free from fault. 

1. Without defect, imperfection, or blemish ; irre- 
proachable. Said with reference to moral character, 
physical or intellectual qualities, workmanship, 
beauty, etc. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 794 Of alle feturez ful fyn & 
fautlez boJ>e. <^*340 Gaw. 4* Gv, Kni. 640 Fyr.st he watr 
funden fautlez in his fyue wyttes. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. IX. (1843) 577/1 A very faujtless young man. X709 
Pope Es^. Crit. 253 Whoever thinks a faultless piece to 
see, Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. X770 
funins Lett, xxxix. 203 A fautless, insipid equality. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 88 A singularly beautiful 
bird, faultless in its purity of white. 2868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong, (1876) II. X. 506 The faultless model of a ruler. 1883 
Gilmour Plougols xxxt. 358 Resplendent in yellow coats 
and faultless hats. 

2. That has committed no fault ; that is not to 
blame ; guiltless, innocent. Ohs. exc. with mi.xture 
of sense i. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. II, 758 Finally \vere he 
fauhie or faultlesse, attainted was he by Parliament. 
0x540 Order in Battayll Ciijb, As well for the fault- 
lesse, as the g>’ltie. 1624 Fairfa.y Godfr. of Boulogne in. 
39 For our sinnes he faultlesse .suffered paine. 1697 Dryden 
rirg. Georg, rir. 710 Take the Traytor’s Head, E'er in the 
faultless Flock the dire Contagion spread. [1835 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. IV. 305 Rochester . . expressed a wish to be 
informed of the grounds on which the Admiral had been 
declared faultless.] 

fb. occas, iransf. Not caused by any fault. 
Also in faultless pardon, a pardon for an alleged 
offence never committed. Obs. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider fy F. ii. 251 To take all fautles 
falles, reioisinglie. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ix.(i6ii)3i7 
In whome there is no other defect beside his faultlesse Jacke 
of baptisme. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. 111 . 575 Obliging the 
most deserving of his subjects to ask a faultless pardon. 

Faultlessly (fg lt-, fg itifeli), adv. [f. prec. 
-1 --ly2 .] In a faultless manner, fa. Blamelessly 
{obs.). b. Without flaw or blemish ; irreproach- 
ably, perfectly. ^ 

1610 Healey St.Aug.CitieofGodx-sTpnxe. thus rnuen 
leave to a poore woman, in tender affection, 
bewaile her spouse. 1856 Yv-oovre. Hist. Eng. 

245 The fidelity of the clansmen to their leaders was lauJt- 
lessly beautiful. 1880 Qo\o\Ploihs\l. 362 She ^ 

made. 1893 C. H. Herford in Bookman June 83 ^2 Nodouct 
the translation is faultlessly correct. 

Faultlessness (fg'H-, fg-ltlesnfe). [(■ 

-{--NESS.I The quality or condition of being jau • 

less. '1‘a. Freedom from blame; blamelcssnes 

(obsl). b. P'reedom from defect or blemish. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia ^*^22)429 '-^he your 

me, to thinke me., so childish, as not to P jjj 

faithfull faultlesnesse. 1754 Edwards -^(^64 ' is ,8 

fed. 4) 202 Our ideas of excusableness or "J.; 

ndusi Eng. PoUs Iv. 99 H.s Pe“ f” tion 

faultlessness. n 1853 fLu 1 Venus 

is more than faultlessues... .®S 8 I 

..proud in the connction of her faultlcssnes.s. 
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?a«ll‘ltress. rare. [fern, of Faulter; see 
»i:ss.] A female offender. 

1833 J. STRUTHEns Poetic Talcs 16 FauUress dire to laws 
above. 

Fau’ltsome, a. rare. [f. Fault sb. + -some ] 
Full of faults, faulty. 

xBpx R. Kipukc in Li/<J>incott’s Ma^. Jan. 95, 1 like that 
fault. l>e more faultsome. 

Paultxire (f^'lt-, f9‘Uiuj). rare—^. [f. Faultz'. 
+ -VUE.] A failing; in quot. ee/ter. Decayed 
remnants. 

1820 Keats Hyperion (First Aversion) t. 70 What I had 
seen. .Seem'd but the faulture of decrepit things To that 
eternal domed monument. 

t Paxi’ltwortliy, Ohs. rare. [f. Fault v. 
+ Worthy.] Deserving of blame, blameworthy, 
culpable. 

1586 Ferne Bleiz. Gentrie To Centl. Inner Temple, Such 
things which .. he iudgeth faultworthy. ^ rtx6s6 Bp. Hall 
Revelation Unrn'eaUii § ii In both which e.xtremes these 
last times have been too fault worthy. 

Faulty (f^lt-, f9‘lti). a. Forms : 4-5, 9 dial. 
fauty, 4-5 fawty(e, 5 fawte, 6 fawtie, fautye, 
6-7 faultie, (6 faulto), 7 faultye, 7- faulty, [f. 
as prec. + -y l, perh. after Y.fatUifP] 

1 . Containing faults, blemishes or defects; de- 
fective, imperfect, unsound. 

a. of material things. 

*435 Misvs Mending of Life 108 So {)ow settis l>i-self on 
a fawte grounde. <*1450 St. Cuthbert (Surteesj 4082 J>e 
walles of cuthbert oratory he fande Jiaim mekil fawty. 1530 
Palscr. 312/* Fautye as fruite is that is nat sownde. 1577 
Nottingham Ree. IV. 171 hlany stretes is owte of order for 
mendyng vere faulte. 1643 Prykne Open. Gt. Seal 21 
Some of the scales for ill cIo.Tthe.s, to have faultie engraven 
in them. 1697 Dampier Voy. (i6q8) I. 443 Here they made 
a new Boltsprit .. our old one being very faulty. 1697 
Drvdek !'’irgi/, Rife { 1^22) 1. 29 He [the colt] came of a faulty 
Marc. 1759 tr. Duhamet e Hmb. 11. i. (1762) 115 To pluck 
up the faulty cars as fast as they appeared. 1846 Greener 
Se. Gunnery 1B7 If a barrel be faulty, or locks inferior. 
x85a Huxley Lect. IVrkg, Men 47 Faulty as these layers 
of stone in the earth’s crust are, defective as they necessarily 
are as a record. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss, s. v. Fautye ‘ Tliese 
tatoes bin turnin up very fauty/ *888 Berksh, Gloss., Vauty, 
anything, .with part decayeef is so described, 

b. of immaterial things, 

1380 WvcLiF (j88o> 364 God takih h*® Or<l®nance In 
hischirche as. .in nowise fawtye. 1535 Joye '^^’^dale 
27 Wliether my correccion. .be a diligent correccion, and 
Tindalcs translation fautye or no. 1551 T. Wilson I.ogike 
(1580) 34 b, It is a faultie argument. 164^ W. Dugdalc in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden> 174 If Mr. Leicester do knowe 
it (my comparing of Domesdayl to be faultye . . that I will 
not deny. 1744 Berkeley v/m § 68 The origin of the gout 
lies in a faulty digestion. 1789 Burns Let. to Miss Williams, 
Where the expression seems to be perple.xed or faulty. 1830 
Mackintosh Eth, I'hilos, Wks. 1846 I. 183 Those., may 
consistently blame the faulty principle, and rejoice in its 
destruction. 

2 . Of persons, tbeir qualities, etc. : Having im- 
perfections or failings ; apt to do wrong or come 
short of duly. 

1574 tr. MarloraOs 40 The cause why ouralTec- 

tioas .are faultie, is for that they runne he.idlong, and haue 
no stay of ihcmsclues. x6« Bp. Wkvx. Heaven upon Earth 
5 5 Our best endeuour is . faulty. 171* Budgf.ll Sped. 
No. 506 ? 6 The ladies are generally most faulty in ih’s 
parlicuhir. 1729 Butler i'rr/;/, Pref. Wks. 1874 II, 21 To 
forgive injuries, .so peculiarly becomes an imperfect, faulty 
creature. 1748 Richardson (i8ii> I. iii. 14 His 

reputed faulty morals.^ 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 65 
The nice distinction 'twixt fast foes and faulty friends. 

3 . t®'* That has committed a fault, error, or 
offence ; guilty of wrong-doing (ohs.). b. That is 
in fault or to blame (for some undesirable results). 

13.. E. E. Aim. P, B. 741 Quat if faurty be fre and 
fauty hyse o}»er Schall how schortly al schende & schape 
non o|>cr. 13^ Wvcur Wks. (iB3o) 364 Ellis men mosicn 
wy h^* God is and was fawty in ordcnance of bohe his 
lawis. X389 in Eng. Gilds 72 Qwat man or woman 
be fauty, he schal pa>*e .. di. It. wax. C1440 Vork Myst. 
xl. 130 .\ ! fooles hat are fauty and failcs of youre feithe. 
1481 C.vcTON Reynard <Arb.) 5 Rejmard. . knewe hym self 
fawty and gyliy m many thynges. 1509 Barcijsy ShyP of 
/VO* (*5701 54 Howel>cjt I knowe my wordes sIltII suche 
preiJe, As Uiem jelfc knoweth fauile and culpable. 1556 
Aurelio 4 Isab. '160S) B vj, What soever person that were 
founde fauhie of like errour. x6rx Bkavm. fc Fl. Maids 
Trag. I. i, 'Hmu art faulty: I sent for ihcc.^Tliou cam’«.t 
not.^ 16x4 Henley-in-Arden Rolls, Wee Doc present 
williatn Kcrbce snoomaker fiaulty. x68a Eno. Elect, 
Sherifs 19 How often hath the City been more faulty to 
divers of our former Kings. 1777 Howard Prisons Eng. 
(t7?o) xo6 Workshops for faulty apprentices. 1812 11. & J. 
Smith Rej. Addr. jos .\s it now stands, 'one fiddle ’ among 
many, the faulty individual will I hone escape detection. 

nlsot. X533 MotJF. Dehfll. Salem Wks. 985^1 Yf j:c would 
compare the fauty wj th the fautv. 1614* Br. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 757 It Is an old policy < f the faulty, to complainc 
first. 

4 . Of the uature of a fao’.t ; censurable, wrong. 
1545 UntLU etc. Er.isttt. Par. Col. il iS A faultie hum- 
b!et;e--s it is, through .\ngcls to hike for that whiche shiild 
of O-.r!-.! himsetfe be asketk 1699 Bufnxt 37.^r/. xxii. 
247 Noic-«.cne is made in .S<^pture for this fr.', Idolalr)-] 
as being f.sulty only becau'C it sx*at applied wrong. 1851 
Hvrsj.v i'afal Prtoor ii. 66 Tluis Rome grew now by 
of ul.atcver was faulty in tlie Churclu 1869 Gout- 
tttv Pt.Ts. Helit:/it Pref. tx A faulty habit ofmir'd. 

B. qtiRvi.a.f:’. Faui.tii.y adv. 

1754 RiCMAtrKoN fJrrtrjf/Vv ayJn II. six. 2i S W’hat an 
humUlrg iblug is the ccn'ciousr.e's of Iiasirig livfd faulty. 


Paultya var. of Foughtt a., musty, 
f PetOs. Obs. Also falx, fa. OF.^///.r, Fr, 
faux in faux du corps small of the back.] A trick 
in wrestling ; a grip round the ‘ small of ihe back 
2602 Carevv Cornwall 76 a, Many sleights and tricks 
appertaine hereunto [Si’nistling*]- .such are the Trip, fore- 
'inp, Inturne, the Faulx, forward and backward. 16x2 
Drayton Poly-olb. i. 6 They practise . .The forward, back, 
ward, falx, 

Fa*iiii (^pn). Myth. Also 6-7 fawn, [ad. L. 
Fauii’Us, proper name of a god or demigod wor- 
shipped by shepherds and farmers, and identified 
with the Gt. Pan ; also in ifi.faunt (cf. Gr, Ilarfff), 
a class of similar deities. (Chaucers fauny is the 
L. plural.] 

One of a class of rural deities ; at first represented 
like men with horns and the tail of a goat, after- 
wards with goats* legs like the Satyrs, to whom 
they were assimilated in lustful character. 

rx374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1544 On satiry and fawny 
more and lesse, pat halue goddes ben of wildernesse. e 1386 
— Knt.'s T. 2070 Nimphes, Faunes, and Amadriades. xS79 
Spenser Shepk. Cal. July 77 Here ban the holy Faune.s 
resourse. 1631 Massinger Emp. East in. iii, The poets’ 
dreams of lustful fauns and satyrs. 1728 Swift Lei. 14 Sejit. 
in Wks. (1841) II. 105 ITie muses and the fawns ., will 
crown you with joy. 1830 Scott Deiuonol. iv, These silvans, 
satyrs and fauns. 1850 Tenny'SON In Mem. cxviii, Arise 
and fly The reeling Faun, the sensual feast. 

Faun, obs. form of Fawn. 

Fauna (f^ma). PI. faunee; also faunas. 
Imod.L.fauua^ an application of the pr. name of 
a naral goddess, the sister of Faunus (see Faun) ; 
used by Linnjcus in the title of Iris Yvoik Fauna 
Suecica (1746^, a companion volume to his Flora 
Suecica (1745). Cf. Flora.] 

1 . A collective term applied to the animals or 
animal life of any particular region or epoch. 

177X Lei. in G. White A‘c/^i>rH<r(i876l 143 He should be able 
to account for the. .manner of Ufe of the animals of his own 
Fauna. 1828 Fleming Hist. Brit. Attitu. Pref. 7 A few 
additions were afterwards made to this division of the 
British Fauna by Ray. 1844 FVx/. Creat.i^td. 4) 99 Fossils 
do not form the sole memorials of the extraordinary fauna 
of this age. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire I. 
^3 The fauna of tropical America. 1851 Richardson 
Geol. (1855) 448 The Crustacea were represented in the car- 
bontferous^ fauna. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xli. (1873) 323 
A narrow isthmus now separates two marine faunas. 1877 
Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 15s There are . .geographical 
faunae and florae and geological faunae and florae. 

2 . A treatise upon the animals of any geo- 
graphical area or geological period. 

x^S A. Newton in Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVIII. 16 A 
rapid survey of the ornithological works which come more 
or less under the designation of* Fauna*. 

Fau’nal, a.^ rare. [f. Faun -f -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a Faun, or to Fauns. 

1592 R, D, Hypnerotomaehia 97b, Homed faunes.. 
solemnising their faunall feasts. 2849 Fraser's Mag, 
XXXIX. 105 A pastoral, or rather * faunal sketch. 
Fau'nal, a.^ [f. Faun-a-f-al.] Of or per- 
taining to the fauna of a countr}\ 

2877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 261 The whole earth 
has been divided into si.x principal faunal regions. 1884 
Aihenvum 10 May 602/2 Tbeir faun.nl distribution. iBSp* 
.^PLIN Birds Oxfordsh. Pref., The series of county faunal 
works. 

Faun(i(e, obs. form of found, pn. t. of Find. 
FauiieSS (f9’nus). nostcc-wd. A female faun. 
1890 Sat. Rci\ II Oct. 437/1 The fauness or saljTess 
grows a little monotonous. 
tPawnic, Ohs.-^ [as if ad. L. 
f. Faumis'. see Faun and -ic.] (See quot.) 

1674-81 Blount Glossogr., Faunick tfaunicus), wild, 
woodish, rude. 2692-1732 in Coles. 

Fannist (fjmist). [f. Faun*a -f -ist.] One who 
studies or treats of the fauna of a country or district. 

17W Pf.nnant ZooJ. (1768) 1. 173 The critical Faunist may 
possibly censure us. 28x3 G, Low Fauna Oread. Pref. 10 
To assist the young Orkney Faunist in classing. x8sx 
Fraser s May, XLIII. 253 The male w«g/7. . was caught as 
faunists arc in the habit of catching male moths. 

Faunistic (fjni’stik), a. [f. prec. + -lo.] Of 
or pertaining to a faunist; hence, relating to a 
faun.i. Faunistic posilioni the place in a fauna 
assigned by a faunist to a certain animal, 
i88x Nature^ 35 Aug, XXIV. 379 The definition of their 
faunistic position and geographical distribution. 1890 Hid. 
17 Apr. Xli. J56 A number of faunistic papers in the 
Joiim.al of the^Linncan Society. 

Faunistical (f^ni'stikal), a. [f. prec. -al.] 
**prcc. Hence rnuni’sticnlly in a faunisti- 
I cal manner, as a faunist would. 

1885 Athefirum 8 -Aug. 179/1 Specialists of difierent 
orders and families. .treat the subject faunisiically. 

Fatmolo^ical (f^nolp'cljikal), [f. next + 
■10 + -AL.] Of or pertaining to faimolog)*. 

Nature 31 July XXX. 326 Faun?.logic.Tl and sys- 
temaiic zoological svork. 

Faxmology (fpnpdwl^i). rare. [f. Fau.va + 
•olo,Q‘: sec -LoCY.J That department of rodlogy 
wliich treats of the gcogmphical distribution of 
animals. 

+ FftUn8oro, Ohs. rare^^. [app. a coriiiption of 
Ol*‘. z'aussurel^s: mod.F.iw/JJwr^) ] A vaulted roof. 


2460 Lybeaus Disc. 2817 The rof abone unlek, And xY* 
faunsere [v.r. fasoure, v.-tsure] ek. As hyt wolde asondcr. * 

Faunsliip (f9'njip). [f. Faux + -ship.] Th: 
all ribute of being a faun. 

x86o Hauthorne AMarb. Faun xii. (iS83'» 128 The factef 
his faunship being otherwise so probable. 

i* Faxint. Ohs. Also 4 fant, fawnt. [Apheiic 
form of OF. enfatmt^ enfant : see Infant, lie 
shortened form has not been found in Fr., but It. 
has the corresponding fanle boy, servant, foot- 
soldier, whence Ger. fant.] An infant, a child, 
a young person. 

13.. E. E. Allif. P. A. i6r At he fote J>er-of (i. e. ofje 
ci^’st.il dyffe] her sete a faunt. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xii. 3 The 
ei3t day the fawnt shal be circumcidid. a 1400-50 A lexnttdtr 
4629 For quilk a frek is hot a fant Jran is lie first simple. 

t Fau'nteMn. Ohs. Forms: 4 faun-, fawn- 
t(e)kyn(e, 5 fantekyn. [dim. of Faunt : see 
-KIN.] A little child, an infant. 

1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xm. 213 , 1 shal dwelle as I do n:y 
deuore to shewen, And conformen fauntekjmes. 1393 HiJ. 
C. XI. 182 Fauntekynes and fooles. *in X400 Merle Arih. 
845 He has fretyne..als fele faivntekyns of freefcome 
childyre 1 CX440 Gesta Rom. Ixi. 260 (Hark MS.)\Vhanne 
I was a fantekyn, I was fonde in a toune, in a cradyl. 

+ Pau'liteleb. Ohs. [Aphetic f. OF. : 

see Faunt and -let.] A little child. 

*393 Langl. P. PL C. xii. 310 * 5e, farewcl fjTipe’, quath 
fauntelet, 

t Fau'lltelte. Obs, [A badly-formed abstract 
noun from prec.] Childishness. 

1377 Lancl, P. /*/. B, xv. 146 Withouten fauntelte orfoly, 
■j* ya.TinhfimpAVfi. Chs. rare~~^^ A dish in 
old cookery. 

c 1430 7 *h’;? Cookery-bks. 19 Fauntempere — Take Al- 
maunde mylke, & floure of rj's, Sugre [etc.]. 

Faurd, Sc. pronunc. of favoured ; only in com- 
pounds, as ; 7 /-, zvellfatml. 

Fause, Sc. and dial, form of False a, 
Faii'se-lionse. Sc. {t.fausejSc.L 
■F House.] A hollow made in a corn-stack, with 
an opening on the side most exposed to the wind, 
for the purpose of drying the corn, 

1785 Burns Hallcnveen x, Nell had the fause-house in her 
min’, She pits herself and Rob in. 

t jrau'sen, sb. Chs. Also 6 valson, 7 valsen, 
9 dial, fazen, A kind of eel. Applied varionsly 
to a fresh or salt-water eel, and to a small or large 
eel (see quots). Also fausen-ed. 

1547 Boorde Brezf. Health Ix’xxvik 35 b, Take the fames 
of a vaUon ele, x6cs Carenv Cornwall (1733) 31 Of Ecles 
there are two sorts : the one Valscn, of best taste, comminc 
from the fresh riuers. . the other, bred in the salt wal« « 
called a Conger Eele. c x6xx CitArMAN Iliad xxi. 150 
vave-spnmg entrails, about which fausens and other R'h 
Did shoal. 02640 J, Smyth Hundred ef BetkeUyloSiyt 
319 A fauson, or great fat eele. 2688 R. HoMt Artntmry 
n. 325/x An Eel [is] first a Fausen, then a Grigg. *7®® 
Motteux Rabelais iv, Ix, Fausens, and Griggs. 2887 Arr/ 
Gloss., Fazen adj. The fazen eel is large brown eel, .yu 
is so called at Sandwich in contradiction to the silver eck 

t Fau'sen, «. Ohs. 

2592 Troub. Raignc K. John (1611) 53 The Friars 
filld with a fausen Kunne. 2654 Gayi*on Pleas. Azotes ilv. 
57 Fausen sluts, like Bartholomew Faire pig-dressers. 

Fauserite (fg'sersit). Min. [Named hy 
Breithaupt (1S65) Irom Feuser name of a gentle- 
man at Pesth + -ITE.] (See quots.) 

2868 Dana Min. 645 Fauscrite. .From Herrengrtmd m 
Hungary. 2879 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 611 Fanstntf, 
a native magnesio-manganous sulphate. 

FaUBon, obs. form of Fashion. 
tFaxi'SOiu^. Obs. Also 7 fauxonry. [ad- 
OY .fatissoncHc, fattxonejde^ f. to deceive, 

f. fans False.] Fraud, in the legal sense; falsin- 
cation of deeds or measures, coining false moncy,etc. 

2647 N. Bacon Dixe. Goi't. Eng. i. Ixii. (1739) xst Felonies 
of Manslaughter, .and Fausonry, arc to be {mnishcuwa» 
loss of Member and JEstate. /lid. 122 Fauxonn* tscfieyertj 
degrees or kinds, .as falsifying the King's Charier, ftlsi- 
fytng of Money, .or falsifying of Measures. ..t'f 

Fanssebraie, ‘Draye (f<?5,b.7). Fcrtij. 
Forms : a. 5 fnwee-, faweso-, (6 faws-) brnypj 
9 fausse-braie, 7- faussc-brayo. P. 7"^ false* 
bray, (7 falsbray). [a. Y.fausst-braie^ i.fountj 
fern, of faux false + /r-rrrV : see Biiaye.] An 
ficial mound or uall thrown up in front of the 
main rampart. In early use, a covered way. 

a, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon iii. 77 A fawetbrajy 
^•pon a roche, thrughc y^ wliiche reynawde . . wente 
vndcr couertc. Ibid. vi. 149 Also he m.ide W portco.i’'|5* 
fawesehrayes, & barbac.incs well dcfcnsal lc. 1P3 
Papers Henry Fill, IV. 38 Having noo buh'af^kts r'T 
fawsbrayes. 2688 CArr. J. S. Fortification 57 D»e 
end of this Faussebray, is the defence of the Moat. 
Sterne Tr. Shandy JX. xi, All its tnimpco’ 
..fausse-brays, and cuveitcs. 2828 NAtirR Pentmflf 
X. vil. (Rtldg.) II, 74 A second wall, about la frcl h.;;”* 
called 2.fansse Irate, .iurrounded the first. iB« 

Occult Sciences 211 note, One of the pinnacled 
of the faus«c.|iraye. 

2604 E. Gbim'-tone l/iti. .Siege Ostend 34 
ivcre in the Falec i'ray. 1667 Loud. Gaz. No. ty* 
men arc now busily cmiiloyed in plating new Paiu-Y '^* 
iqion the F’aKbray. 1702 , f. T.ru}n's Foy. Le: ant >L J* 

One may more nropcrly caO that cf the outvard y>cu 
a Falsc-bray, or Undcr-ltiilwaik. 
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attrib, x8ia Wellikgton in Gurw. Desf, VIII. 551 
Having e'icaladed the fausse braie wall. 

tFausse-Tjrayed, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec.+ 
-ED *".] Provided with a i'ausse-braye. 

C1530 Ld. Berners /irM. Lyt. Btyt. (1814) 187 A hous 
. .wel bolwarked and fausbrayed. 

Paussee, var. of Fossee, Obs. 

'I’aus(s)et, obs. form of Faucet. 

Faust (f9St), a. rare. [ad. L. faust-us, f. 
favere to favour.] Happy, lucky. 

1693-173210 Cor.ES. 1721-180010 Bajlev. xSgoE.JoHN- 
SON Rise of^ Christendovt 73 The Emperor.. ascending the 
Capitol amidst faust acclamations in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin tongues, 

Fausted, var. of Forstid. 
t Fau’Stitude. Ohs.-o [as U ad. L. 
iudo, {.fausttis : see Faust,] ‘ Good Inck 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 

t Pau'Stity. Obs. [ad. L. fausHtdi-eniy f. 
faustiis (see Faust).] * Good luck, happiness 
1656-81 in Blount Glossogy. 1729 M, Ralph Misc. Poems 
243 , 1 send 5'ou Health, .And length and faustity of Days, 
Faut(e, var. of Fault. 

Fauterer (f^'tarai). \{.fauier^ for Factor + 
-ER.] =FaUTOR. 

a 1662 in Heylyn Laud (1668) 1. 08 Thou art the fauterer 
of all Wickedness. 18x7 Mar. Edgeworth Ormond vi. 
(1832) 60 Father Jos was bj* no means, .a friend or fauterer 
of sir Ullck. 

IlFauteuil (faoy). [a. F. ftulteuii, f. OF. 
fattdeieuily /aldesbcel /eildistoHum Fald- 

stool.] An arm-chair. 

1744 Gray in Gosse Lift (1882) 74 Squatted me into 
a fatiteuil. 1771 H. Walpole Lett. Cntess. Ossory 11857) V. 
324 The mountain - gods . . pulling their fauteuils across 
a continent. 1813 Examiner x Feb. 71/2 Sofas, 
ro«xo/r«tables, girandole.s. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood.S’/. 

Eve xxiv. (1874) 299 Her grandmamma's fauteuil. . 
trau'tive, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. type *fau- 
tlvus, f. favcre to favour.] Tending to favonr, 
favourable. Const, of, to. 

i6fijr Waterhouse Fire Loud. 37 Such instances as were 
by wise men observed Fautive of its progress. Ibid, no 
No corner of the. .Land to be fautive to it or polluted by it. 

Pantor (fg'tai, -sj). Forms; 4-? fautour(e, 
(6 fauotour), 5-6 fawter, -or, -our, 6-7 fauter, 
4, 6- fautor. Also 6-7 erron. faulter, -or, -our. 
[ad. t.fauleiir, ad. 'L. fautor, f. favere to favour.] 
One who favours ; a favourer. 

1 . An adherent, partisan, supporter, abettor. 
c X330 R. Brunne Chron, (t8xo) 209 Him and his fautours 
he cursed euerilkon. 1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) IV. 443 
But Symon and John, with here fautoures, stopped he wayes 
al aboute, f x4So St, Cnthhert iSurtees) 8356 with 
fautours all in fere. X537 in Fiddes Wolsey it. (1726) 141, 
I .shall, .never more. .hide.. such heresies, .nor their auccors 
or fawtors. 1559 Mirr. Worcester xx. For princes 

faultes his faultors all men teare. 1603 Knolle.s iV/V/. 
Turks (1621) 695 This matter was with great heat debated, . 
either part Kaving great faultonrs. 17x3 Dekham Fhys. 
Thtol. V. 1 . 312 Cartes ..hath been thought by some to 
have been a Fautor of Atheism,^ 1786 H. Tooke Purley 
(1798)1. 398 His lordship and his fautors will do well to 
contend .stoutly .. for their doctrine of language. 1832 
Aoshn yuris^r, (1879) I. vi. 289 [Hobbes] is not of the 
apologists and fautors of tyranny. 1890 E. Johnson Rise 
ChriHeudotn 472 Montalembert, the great fautor and de. 
fender of the monk^ 

+ 2 . A protector, patron. Obs. 

1460 Capgrave Ckron. 304 The archbishop . . cursed him 
for contumacie, and great fauloure of hereiikes. 1548 W, 
Patten Expedition Scot. Ded. in Arb. Gamer HI. 52 His 
most benign fautor and patron. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 
346 Humphrey, Duke of Glocester, a noble fautor of good 
letters, c x6ii Chapman Iliad i. 441 O thou that all things 
seest, Fautor of Chrysce. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies li, xii. 
321 He [a star] is the Fautor of Serenity. 1691 Woodv 47 /l 
Oxon 1 . 24 By the favour of his Patron, and fautor of his 
.Studies, .he was.. made Scholar or Pastor. 
Fautorship (fp'toijip), [f. prec. +- ship.] The 
fact or condition of being a fautor ; partisanship. 

1863 Alford Grk. Test. (ed. 5) I. Prolegomena 76 The 
comparative absence of blind fautorship of the received 
text. 1888 H. C. Lea Hist. Inquisition 1 . 167 This final 
effort. .wa.s naturally construed as fautorship of heresy. 

tFau'tress, Obs. [f. as prec. + -ess.] A 
female fautor ; a. a patroness ; b. an instigator. 

1596 Drayton Legends iii. 313 The only Fautresse of all 
Noble Arts. 162X G. Sandys Ovid's Met. nr. (1626) 48 
Man.s Fautres.se, Pallas.. stood by. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. ni. 
i. 1125 Pallas, the Fautress of my I^iaster’s Arms. 17x7 
Garth Ovid Ded., He comes from Banishment to (he 
Fautress of Liberty. 1732 in Coles. 
i* Fau'trix. Obs. \sl.'L.. fauiriXyitvsi. fautor 
(see Fautor). Cf, F.fautrice.2 = prec. 

1582 T. Watson Cefituric of Lone xcii, Melissamother is, 
and fautrix to the Bee. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. viii. 
(1669) 153 Him Pallas, fautrix of good wits, sustains. 1630 
M. Godwyn tr. Bp. Hereford's Ann. Eng. iii. 325 The 
Queen, .was so exact a fautrix of justice. 

Fauvel, var. of Favel, Obs. 

‘llFauvette (fuve't). [F. fanvetie, f. fanve 
fallow.] The name given by French writers to a 
family of Warblers, and adopted by Bewick. 

1797 Bewick Brit, Birds I. 209 ITie Fauvette. Pettichaps 
{Mofncilla kippolais, Lin., La Pauvette^ Buff-\ Ibid. 212 
The le.sser Fauvette. Passerine Warbler. Ibid. 2x3 The 
Winter fauvette. Hedge Warbler. Ibid. 216 This di.s- 
position. .is common to all the Fauvettes. 1802 O. Montagu 


Oruiih. Dict.y Fauvette {Sylvia koriensis, Bechstein). 1839 
Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds II. 345 Sylvia HorteusiSy 
the Garden Warbler.. Fauvette.. Garden Fauvet. 

jl Faux (igks). rare. [Assumed nom. sing, to 
X,. fauces ; the sing, has classical authority only in 
the ablative.] = Fauces in various senses. 

1828 Kirby & Sp. Eniamol. I. 293 The sweet fluid which 
many of them (plants belonging to Dionma, Drosera, &c.) 
secrete near the faux. 1856 Henslow. Bot. TemtSy 
Faux (the gorge^, the throat. 

Fauxety, -ity, obs. forms of Falsity. 

Fauxonry, var, of Fausonrv. Obs.^ fraud. 

II Faux pas (foipa). [Fr. faux false + pas step.] 
A false step, a slip, a trip; an act which 
compromises one's reputation, esp. a woman’s lapse 
from virtue. Cf, False step in False a. 6. 

1676 ^Wycherley PI. Denier v. j. Before this faux pas, 
this trip of mine, the world could not talk of me. X762 
Foote Lyan, Wks. T799 I. 288 A firework, .well designed ? 
Sir y. Superb. V. Wild. And happily executed? Sir y. 
Not a single faux pa.s. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 350 Terrie 
Filius .. taxes them with any faux-pas, or irregularities 
they may have committed. 1823 Byron ^tan xiv. lx, 
Foreigners don’t know that a faux fas In England ranks 
quite on a different list. 1840 Barhaai htgol. Leg., Acc. 
New PlaVy His Lordship..Conceiv’d th.at his daughter had 
made a faux pas. 

II Fatix-prude. Obs. [Fr. ; faux False and 
prude Prude.] A man who simulates prudishness. 

1676 Etheredce Man of Mode iv. i. Wks. (1888) 323 In 
Pans the mode is to flatter the prude, laugh at the faux- 
prude. 

t Fava'ginons, a. Obs. Also 7 faviginous. 
[f. L. favus honeycomb ; perh. on false analogy 
of farragiuousy or of Z-.. fabngiuus, oleagi/uts.'] 
Formed like or resembling a honeycomb in ap- 
pearance; cellular. 

1658 Sir T, Brownx Card. Cyrus 11 . 5x5 A like ordina- 
tion there is in the favaginous Sockets.. of the noble flower 
of the sunne. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 201 A third [mem- 
brane] . . faviginous like a hony-comb or tripe, without. 
1692-1708 Coles, Fa^'agvwus. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Fa'vel, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : 4 faurel, 
fawvelle, 5 favel(l)e, (favyll), 6 favell, 4-6 
favel. [a, OF. fauvely f. fanve fallow-coloured, 
a. Teut. *falwo - : see Fallow 0.1 

The^ OF. word had all the uses found in Eng., so that 
there is no ground for treating sense 3 of the sb. as a dis- 
tinct word, though it Is possible that it may have been 
a.s<'0clated by some ME. writers with OF.favete idle talk, 
cajolery:— L.yS^e//<r, dim. of fdbula Fable. The phrase 
‘ lo curry Favel *, OF. estriller. toreher Fauvely comes from 
the Roman de Fanvetw'^xeiiy the hero of which is a counter- 
part of Reynard the Fox (see P. Paris, MSS. Bibl. du Rot 

I. 306) ; it has been adopted in Ger. as den fahlen heupt 
sircicken. It js not clear whether before the date of this 
poem a * fallow’ horse was proverbial^ as the symbol of 
dishonesty ; the same notion i.s found in German, ‘ to ride 
the fallow horse ' (oV« fahlen hengst reiten — recorded from 
15th C .1 having the sense ‘ to play an underhand game, act 
deceitfully \] 

A. adj. Of A horse: «= Fx\llow (The exact 

colour denoted by the adj. in early use is uncertain. ) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 33 There came rydynge 
a messager vpon a horse fauell. 

B. sb. 

1 . As the proper name of a fallow-coloured horse, 

c 1325 Coer de L. 2320 Two stedes found the kyng 

Richard, That one bight Favel, that other Lyarde. c 1330 
R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 175 Sihen at Japhet was slayn 
fauuelle [printed fnnuelle] his stede. c 1375 Mor/e Arthur 
2766 One ffawuelle [printed ffawnelle] of ffry.selande to 
fferaunt he rydys. 

2 . The fallow horse proverbial as the type of 
fraud, cunning, or duplicity. Only in phrase To 
curr^f Favel : see Cukry v. 5 a, 

3 . Hence used as a mere personification of cun- 
ning or duplicity. 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. A. 11. 6 Bo^e Fals and Fauuel and 
al his hole Menye ! 1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 223 
O thow, fauele, of lesynges auctour. 14. . Kyng Hermit 
157 in Hazl. E. P. P. (1864) I. jp Were I oute of my 
hermyte.wede, Offmy fav^l 1 wold not died. 1522 Skelton 
IPhy not to Court 92 Favell is false forsworne. 1576 
R, Edwards Farad, D. Devices (1578) I iij, O favell false, 
thou traitor borne, what mischief more might thou devise! 

1 ] Favellsi (faveda). Bot. PL [mod.L. ; 
used by J. G. Agardh {Kbugl. Vptensk. Acad. 
Handl. for 1836, p. 43) ; his description and 
drawing suggest that he intended favcllve to stand 
for ‘small beans*, in which case the word would 
be an incorrect dim. of Zs.fdba bean, influenced by 
the F. form five.'] See qiiot. 1884. 

*857 [see next], *867 J. HocoMicrosc. 11. i. 274 When such 
a fruit is wholly externa! . . it is called a favella. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Favellay a form of the conceptacular fruit of 
fiorideous Algte in which the spores are collected into 
spherical ma.sses which He on the outer surface of the frond. 

FavellidiTllU (freveli-dinm), Bot. [f. (by 

J. G. Agardh 1842) FAVELLA-^G^, dim. ending 
-iSim' (improperly used, as no diminutive sense 
was intended.] See quots. 

[1842 Agardh Atgx 60 Sunt sporae numerosa in glomeru- 
lum arete congesta;, pericarpio hyaHno..circumdatje; has 
Favellidia appellavL] 1857 Bekkely Cryptog. Bot, § 144. 
170 Thus by the evolution of one cell, a favella. .is formed ; 
by the evolution of several detached but adjacent mother- 
cells, a compound favella or favellidjum results, 1867 J. 
Hogg Microsc. ii. i. 273 Such a fruit is called a favellidium 


and occurs in Halymenia. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Favellidium 
(dim. of Pavella), a form of the conceptacularpart of a flori- 
deous Alga, in which the spores are collected into spherical 
masse.s, which jie entirely embedded in the substance of 
frond, as in Halymenia ; or project somewhat, as in 
Gigartina. 

Faveolate (favr^<?it), a. [f. mod.'L. faveo/us, 
dim. o( favus honeycomb -i- -atrS. Cf. F.faveole.] 
Honeycombed, cellular. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Faverel (kewerel). [var. of next.] A name 
of various plants, a. An onion, b. Draha vemUy 
whitlow-grass, c. bee quot. 

a. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Fauerell is Ce/ca. 1847- 
78 Halliwell, Faverel, an onion. Line. 

b. 1770 Sir J. Hill Herb. Brit. II. 249 Draha verna. 
Whitlow Faverel. 1878-86 Britten & Holland Plant.n.y 
Faverel . , Di'aba verna. 

C. 1884 Miller Planl-n., Faverell, an old name for 
Veronica Anagallis. 

+ Fa*verole. Obs. [a. OF . faverolle {yc^ Nor- 
mandy the broad bean, faha vulgaris)^ A name 
of various plants : see quots. 

c 1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-WfiJeker 555 Fabaria, 
fauerole.' 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., Fattcrole is water 
Dragons. 1878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n.y Faverole 
. . Calla palnstris L. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Faverole, an 
old name for Amm Dracwicultts. 


+ Favi’ficoUS, a. Obs. [f, L. ^favific-us (f. 
faV'US honeycomb + -feus making: see -fic) + 
-ous.] That makes combs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, il v. § 2. 126 Maggots or 
Worms that are Favificous ; or making of Combs. 1670 
Phil. Trans. V. 2066 They are probably the favificous and 
gregarious kind. 

tPaviform (f^i’vif^jm), a. Obs. [f. 'L.fav-us 
a honeycomb + -forsl] Formed or shaped like 
a honeycomb, honeycombed; esp. in Snrg. (see 
qnot. 1753). 

*753 Chambers Cycl. SuppL, Favtform, in surgery, a term 
used to express certain ulcers, which when pres'^ed upon 
with the finger emit a sanies thro’ several small holes, 1775 
in Ash. in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Tavillous (ffivi-bs), a. [f. L. favill-n hot 
ashes + -ous. Cf. OF. favilleux 1 \ Consisting of 
or resembling ashes. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. v. xxii. 231 The avolation 
of the light and favillous particles. X775 in Ash. 

|( Favi'ssa. PI. favissse. [L. favissco pi. 
underground cellars near the temples, used as 
store-houses.] (See quot.) 

X730-6 Bailey (Tolio), Favtssa [with Antiquaries], a hole, 
pit, or vault under ground, wherin some rarity of great 
valuewaskept. x8Q3A^<i/;f>« xp Jan, LVI. 53/2 The favisstu 
of temples, the vaults in which were buried. . ‘ ex-votos 
Favoiliail (favoumian), a. [ad. ’L.favonidn-us, 
f. Favonius the west wind.] Of or pertaining to 
the west wind ; hence, favourable, gentle, pro- 
pitious. 

1656-81 in Blount Gtossogr. 1742 Young Nt. TJu vi. 
686 Soft Spring, with breath Favonian. xyyx Fletcher 
Checks Wks. 179s II. 267 The favonian breathings and 
sighs which attended his preaching and prayers, a t 8 sz 
Keats in LifeSf /.<»//. (1848) II. 263 Softly tell her not to fear 
Such calm favonian burial i 1854 W. Johnson /oHim (1858) 
78 Thou Shoulds’t breathe upon that pallid brow Favonian 
airs of mirth and glee. 

+ FavO’Jlious, U. Ohs.— ° [f. L. Favom-us the 
west wind + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the west 
wind. x 692-X732 in Coles. 

Favonins (fav. 7 «*niys). poel. or Mylb. [a. L. 
Favonius the west wind, f. favere to favour.] The 
west wind, Zephyr. 

*549 Comfl, Scot, vi. (1872) 61 The feyrd cardinal vynd is 
callit fauonius or occidental. 1634 Habington Castara 1. 
(Arb.) 37 If to the torrid Zone her way she bend Her the 
coole breathing of Favonius lend. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 
ii. 242 Favonius, breathe still softer, or be chid. 


Favose (faviiu’s), a. Bot. and Path, [as if ad. 
L. *favdS‘U5y f. favus honeycomb.] (See quots.) 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Favose, pitted, like the cells of 
a honeycomb. 28^ in Treas. Bot. 

Hence Favo*sely adv. (see quots.). 

*840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Favosely-scrobiculate, excavated 
in little pits or hollows. 1847 Craig, Favosely, in the 
manner of a honeycomb. 

FavositeS (fxvds^vtTz). Geol. Also anglicized 
as fa’vosite. [mod. 1 .,. (Lamarck) f. fivosus : see 
prec.] A genus of fossil zoophytes, resembling a 
honeycomb in appearance. 

1832 in Webster. 1845 ^ Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 5^^ 
Favosites, a genus of fossil Zoophyta, common m the 
Silurian strata of Norway and Wales. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
iv. § 62 (1848) 65 The Pocillopora;, Favosiies, and many 
Cyathophyllidae. 

FavOiSO-, combining form of Favose, occas. 
prefixed to other adjs. to indicate a favose form. 

x866 Treas. Bot., Favoso^areolate. divided into spaces 
resembling the cavities of honeycomb. » l-avose- 

dehiscent, appearing honeycombed after dehiscence. 

Favour, favor (f^^wai), sb. Also 4-6 favore, 
favoure, (5-6 fawoure, favowre, 6 favower, 
faveour), *5-6 favyr, faver, 6 favur, (5 rawer, 
fayver), ^ dial, favver. fav^, -our, a. 

OF. favor, -our (mod.F. faveur) =_Pr. and Sp. 
favor. It. favore i-l.. favere-m , f. favere to regard 
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with goodwill, side with, show kindness to, pro- 
tect As in other words with the same ending, the 
spelling with -eiir is preferred in the British Isles, 
while in the U. S. -or is more common.] 

L Propitious or friendly regard, goodwill, esf. 
on the part of a superior or a multitude. To find 
favour in the eyes of (orig. a Hebraism) : to gain 
the goodwill of. Formerly also with a and 
plural: A liking, preference. + To have a favour 
to : to have a liking or regard for. 

To curry fat'pnr'. corruption of io curry Favel\ see 
CuRRV V. 5 b, and Favel sh. 2. 

a 1340 Hampolc Psalter 3 doe \vickidlj% to get 
J^aim ^e fauour. .of J>is warld, C1380 Wyclif Sel. IPlcs. 111. 
434, & fals not J)e gospel for favor of men. c 1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 5419 The Mirmydouns hi.s men, ^at mekill ioy 
hade» And fayuer of J»at fre, |?en .any folke elHs. ‘ 1526 
Tisdale 1 Cor* xvi. 23 The favoure of the lorde Jesus 
Christ be with you all. 1535 Coverdale Pj. xHiiLivJ. 3 
Thou haddest a fauoure vnio them. (So in i6xx.] xssi 
■Rodinson ir. More's Uio/>. i. (Arb.) 56 An other woulde 
haue the fauoure of the Swychers wonne with money. 1584 
PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 94 To procure him the Kings 
Fauour. x^i Suaks. Tuiel. N. 1. iv. 7 Is he inconstant 
^ir, in his fauours. x6ix Bible EsiJierw 8, I haue found 
fauour in the sight of the king. 1641 Dk. Hamilton in 
H. Papers (Camden) 106 Your hla*/ . . of whose . . favour 
I have had so manie. .testimonyes. J700 Drydcn Theodore 
Honoria 19 He. .found no favour in his lady’s eyes. X781 
Giddon Decl. F. III. 247 Such assiduous xeal secured the 
favour of the saint.. 1807 Crabbe Hallof^ust.’ji, His favour 
wa.s my bliss and pride, X823 'qcq'ct Quentin D. x, His 
young Life-guardsman, for whom he seemed to have taken 
a special favour. x8j8 Thirlwall^ Greece V. 309 The 
oration .. opens with a congratulation on the favour of 
heaven. x856 G. Macdonald Attn. Q. Keis^ib. xlii, (1878) 
271 To create a favour toward each other. 

b. Approving disposition towards a thing ; in- 
clination to commend, sanction, or adopt. 

1827 Pollok Course T. ix. 521 The first and highest place 
In Fancy's favour. 1862 H. Marrvat Year in S^veden II. 
247 St. Briia’s onion found . .great favour in their sight. X884 
tr. Loize's Metaph. 154 Those who looked with favour on 
his enterprise. 

c. Objectively. {To hct stand high, etc.) in a 
person's favour : in his good graces. Also Ju, 
out of favour, io hHng into favour, etc. 

15x4 Barclay Cyi. ff Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. xliii, 
'Thou mayst suspect and trowe Him more in favour and in 
conceipt then thou. 1526 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W, 1531)7 b, 
Familiar S: great in fauour with prynces. 1548 [see Falls/. 
38]. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 293 The king of Navarre. . 
was out of the french kings favour. xs8o Alv, F 251 
To bring one in fauour with a man, insinuare aligvem 
etUeri, 1676 Lady Cmaworth in Hist, MSS. Comm. x2th 
Rep., App. V. 28 She is still^highly in favour. x688 Miece 
Fr, Diet, S.V. Bring, I’ll bring you again into his favour. 
1701 De Foe Trtte-born En^. \ Fools out of Favour grudge 
at Knaves in Place. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 1. 447 
Rochester, .stood high in the favour of the King. x86o 
Adlf.r Fauriets Prov, Poetry ii. 21 The various Kinds of 
Provencal poetry' were not in equal favour among the Cas- 
tilians. X876 J. H. Hist.Sle. 1. 1. iv. 2 i6 As slaves, 

or as captives.. they were taken into favour by the dominant 
nation. 

t d. The object of favour ; a favourite. Ohs. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 413 Elfleda favour of 
citcreynes \y../avor civium^ and drede of enemyes. x657 
^IiLTON P. L. in. 664 Man, His chief delight and favour. 

fo. The action of favouring; patronage of an 
object. Ohs. rare^^, 

1692 Temi’LE Ess. Anc. ff Mod. Learn, in Misc. n. (ed. 3) 
65 '1 he favour of learning was the humour, .of the age. 

2. Exceptional kindness ; gracious or friendly 
action due to special goodwill, and in excess of 
wliat may be ordinarily looked for. f For favour : 
out of goodwill, freely. 

The envelope of ,t letter sent by hand occasionally bears 

the words * By favour of Mr. (the friend who conveys 

the letter). 

13. . /i. E, Aim. P. A. 967 Of J»e lombe I haue ke 
aquyide For a s^t ker of kur3 gretfauor. c X460 Fortf.scuc 
Abs. «5- Lim. Mon. vi, For the ffauour k-'it we do to the 
^personcs kat kepc ham, wich (fauoure k’^ Scottis do not. 
1509 Fisiir.R Fun. Serm. Ciess A*/cAwm«ffA\*ks. (1876) 299 
'Ihc gootl dcscructh .. to haue fauoure shewed vnto them. 
xs8o BARETW/t'. F 251 For fauour, gratiosi. x^p Phil. 
Trans. LIX. 100 note, A crocodile, which 1 lately saw by 
the favour of hir. John Hunter. 1818 Scott Hrl, Midi. 
xxxviii, 1 have .a friend. .who will. .do me so much favour, 

b. An instance of this; something conceded, 
conferred, or done out of special grace or good- 
will ; an act of exceptional kindness, as opposed 
to one of duty or justice, 

X590 Sh.mcs. Com. Err. i. i 23 Doc me the fauour to dilate 
at tul!,Whal Iliuc licfalnc of them. x6oS*xx Br. WKXxMedit. 
A I’o'.vs It. 5 23 Sosh.il I., accept of small favours with gre.Ti 
tlmnkfultjcs. \tfrj A.s’st. ndiiam Hin/s Concealnt.(\(:d>\\ 
56 A Gentleman.. desired the f.ivour of him, that he would 
I*!c.ase to step forth. 17x4 ronTiiscuii-ALASn Pref. For- 
tescue s Abs.^ Lim. Men. 2<) He had extraordinary Favours 
shewn him from his Prince. 1780 Coutfr TaHf’t. 268 
KcUKion, richest fwour of the skies. 16x4 D. H. OTIrikn 
Cit^fir. 4 - Esca/e xt We Mere allowed to mix with the 
I'fiivcrs .. as a KrcMi f.iNour. xB54 '1*1 ns\sow En. Ard. 084, 
I came to ask a favoxir of )'nu. *875 I'lato (ed. 2) 

III. -.rv), I wish ili.at s'ou would do me the favour of con. 
siderlag Icmi'erance first. 

c. A complimentary* tciin for: Communication, 
Inter. (Now, r.t least in l‘>ii;l.Tnd, almost confined 
to commercial correspondence.) Also explicitly 
i n -k tf. s'frr.'tir cf j our litter. 


C1645 Howell Lett. i. iv. viii, Since I yvas beholden to 
you for your many Favours in Oxford I have not heard from 
you. 1679 pEPYs Let, io Dk. York 9 June, The ..excuse 
of my no earlier ow'ning the favour of your Royal^ High- 
ness’s, by Captain Sanders, 1706 Walsh in Pope's Lett, 
^1735) I. 5^ -At my return..! receiv’d the favour of your 
Letter. 1738 Franklin Let. 13 Apr. ^Vks. 1887 I. 476, 
I have your favors of the oist of March. 1751 T. Sharp in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 374 Last post brought me the 
favour of yours of the o'* insth 1786 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) II. 3 Your favor of June the 14th is come to hand. 
1816 Scott Let, to Terry 12 Nov. in Lockhart, I have 
been shockingly negligent in acknowledging your repeated 
favours. x855 Marsh \st Lottgfellow's Life III. 56, 

I received your favor of April 8. 

d. Euphemistically. Formerly also The last 
favour ( = Fr. Its demibres favours). 

1676 Wycherley Pt. Dealers', iii, She.. granted you the 
last favour, (as they call it). 1695 Congreve Love for L. 
HI. xiv, You think it more dangerous to be seen in Con- 
versation with me, than to allow some other Men the la«;t 
favour. 1824 Medwtn Convers. Byron (1832) 1. 87 One who 
had bestowed her favours on many. 

3. Kind indulgence. 

a, Leave,'pennission, pardon. Chiefly in phrases. 
By, with (your, etc.) favour ; by the favour of. 
Also, Under favottr ; with all submission, subject 
to correction. Ohs. or arch. 

xs8o 'Bkkv.t Alv. F 255 Sauing your displeasure.. or, with 
your fauour. X588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 68 By thy fauour. . 
I must sigh in thy face. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 287 
If the wife. -depart from her husband, without his good 
fauour, i6xr B. Jonson Cataline 1. i. With fauour, 'twere 
no losse, if 't might be enquir’d What tne Condition of these 
Armes W’ould be. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 16S Pray giue 
me fauour Sir. 1622 Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 21 Under 
the favor of these books. 1662 Stillingfl. Otdg. Sacr. i. i. 
§ 20 (ed. 3) 21 By the favour of so learned a man, it seems 
probable. 1699 Bentley Phal. 135 Under favour, I say it’s 
Anapaest. X700 Dryden Cock 4 * Fox, With your Favour, 
I will treat it here, 1750 G. Jeffreys in Duncombe's Letters 
(1773) Ik 253 Under favour, poetical justice is so far from 
being * a chimera that [etc.]. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xv, 

Under favour, my Lord, .the youth must find another guide. 

t b. * Lenity, mildness, mitigation of punish- 
ment’ (J.) ; an instance of this, a lenient act. Obs. 
C1460 FoRTESCUE.<4^r.4-Zt/H.il/<7«.v,Toshewrigourekeras 
fauour awght to be shewid. CJ\'jS^Rn7i/Coil2ear ^2 Now 
faindis to haue fauour with thy fleichingis. 1535 Coverdalf. 
ypsk. xi. so And no fauoure to be slievved vnto them. 1596 
Mcrch, V, IV. i. 386 Prouided..that for this fauour He 
presently become a Christian. 2659 B. Harris Parivafs 
Iron Age 136 Prisoners .. put to ransom, by a singular 
favour of the Prince of Orange. 1726 Swift Gulliver vii, 
I could not discover the Lenity and Favour of this Sentence. 
1780 Burke Sf at Bristol ks. 1842 I. 267 Who . , would 
construe, .doubtful appearances with the utmost favour. 

+ c. An indulgence, privilege. Obs, 

1634 Documents agst, Pry^ine 26 Hee should 

not have the favour toaunswere it in this Courte. 2639 tr. 
Dn Bosq's Covtpl. Woman A ij b, A favour reserved to few, 
to become witnesses of a vertue so e.xtraordinar>v 1646 
Sir E. Nicholas in H. Papers (Camdsn) 67 She is proffered 
the favour, .of continuinge a tennant. 1659 Pbarson Creed 
(1839) 310 Those, .had not the favour of a sepulchre. 1737 
WnisTON "posepluip Hist, iv. v. § 3 At length.. they had the 
favour to be slain. 

4. Partiality towards a litigant, competitor, etc. ; 
personal sympathies as interfering with justice. 
Challenge to the favour{L.ti\\') ; see Challenge sh. 3 . 

X393 Gower Cottf. III. 279 The Sampniies to him brought 
A somme of gold and him besought 'I'o don hem favour in 
the lawe. x4X3 _Lydg. Pilgr. Sosvle i. xxxii. (1859) 36 
Withoute fauour iuge the trouthe. 1482 Eng. Gilds 11870) 
318 Awe noc fawer more to one than to a noiher. 163a 
hlASSiNGER Maid of Hon. v. ii, Not swayed or by favour or 
affection.^ a 1677 Barrow Senti. Wks. 1716 II. 83 Favour 
, . to their own habitual depravations of nature. 1839 
in Bouvier Law Diet. 447 Nor shall you [the Grand Jury] 
leave any one unprcsenied for fear, favour, affection, 

6 . Aid, support, furtherance, whether proceeding 
from persons or things. Ohs. exc. in phrases (now 
somewhat rare) by, under {the) favour of. 

CX400 Dcstr. 7’ny'i746Wc haue.. (Tele frymdes and fauer 
out of fer londys. ^ 1434 Misvn Mending 0/ Li/e 128 Our 
postely ec ..k^t i*ghi in it-self as it is., may not se, 
it 5ilt it fclys it kat it is kcre? qwlnls it haldis with it 
favyr & hect of k^tt light \'nknawcn. 1523 Fitziierb. 
Hush. § 66 At winter he (the calfe] wyll be bygge ynoughe 
to saue hym sclfe amongc other bea^tes, with a lyttcll 
fauoure. 1580 Barct Alv. F 2.19 He hopeth that by the 
fauour of some man, he may be holpen in this crime, 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hih. ix. (1621) xi6 The Armie . . in 
attempting tlie Castle, without the favour of the Cannon, 
must have endured great losse. 2653 H. Cocas tr. Pinto's 
Trav. IO By the favor of d.ayllght wc perceived a great 
many sails. 1699 DAMrir.R Voy. II. h. 46 Under favour of 
this Supposition, the Privateers marched through the 
Streets. 1726 Shf.lvocku Yoy. round World (*757) 319 By 
the favour of thick weather, and a hard gale of wind, they 
got clear. ciZys Arab. A’/x. (Rtldg.) 626 By favour of .six 
good rowers.. wcarrivcdal my country house. 2854 J. S, C. 
Abbott (1850 Il.xxix. 537 He begged i>criniss:on, 

under favor of the night, to .surprise the I’clfcrophon. 

0. In fa\' 0 \ir of ( = Fr. cn frveur de). Used as 
a prep, in various senses, n. In defence or sup- 
port of; on Ixrhalfof; on the side of. To be in 
favour of', to he on the side of, to be disposed to 
support or advocate. 

*55^ A ureiio a- Jsab. f jikvS* I, Hoc well Ji.ivc you .spoken 
in the favoure of the Mcmen. x6S3 H. Cogak tr. /'info's 
Tr-iiv. xlviii. 1S5 Ihcy. .resolved 10 write a letter in favour 
of us to the old Queen. 2782 pKirsTtj;v Corrupt. Chr. I. 
r. 97 'I'liirty of the biihoj’^ present uerc in favour cf it. 


18.18 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 155 He attempted to interest 
in nis favour those Roman Catholics. 

b. To the advantage of. (Rarely, +/« favour 
io.) Also Comm, with reference to a bill, etc.: 
So as to be payable to. 

zss^ A uretio «$• Isab. (i6o3) G vij, Them that in their own? 
favour hathe approuved and made the lawes, X640-X 
Kirkcudbr, War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855I 86 Ane act, 
allegit purchasit in his favores be Mr. John Diksonc. x63| 
tr. ilcuderfs Curia Pol. 23 When such an accident hap. 
peneth, it is usually in favour to those extraordinary persons 
in whom [etc.]. 2776 Trial of Njtndocomar 23/2 collakcy 

Doss drew a draught on Benares in favor of Lord (^livc. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2^ VI. 58 Trusts, in favour of his 
wife and children. x8^ Sir H. Douglas Milit. 

(ed. 3) 377 There remains a balance of strength in favour of 
the bridge. 

*k c. In consideration of, for the sake of. Ohs. 
x^S' Camden Rem. (2637) 46 One Regilianus . . got the 
Empire there, onely in favour of his name, 

d. Out of a preference for. 

xBg^Law 7 Vh/«XCV. 100/2 Builders, .have refused land 
in Middlesex in favour of land in a non-register county. 

7. {concr. of i.) Something given as a mark of 
favour; esp, a gift such as a knot of ribbons, a 
glove, etc., given to a lover, or in medixval 
chivalry by a lady to her knight, to be worn con- 
spicuously as a token of affection. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L, v. ii. 130 Hold, Rosaline, this 
favour thou shall wear. 1592 Greene Groat's-.v. Jl'it 
(16x7) 14 She.. relumed him a silke Riband for a fauour, 
tyed with a 'Pruelouers knot. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe 
Dido HI. Wks. (Rtldg.) 262/2 Favours of more sovereign 
worth Than Thetis hangs about Apollos neck. 1712 A/a- 
tator No. 436 F 6 That custom of wearing a mistress's 
favour -on such occasions [fencing contests] of old. 1842 
Browning My last Duchess, My favour at her breast. xSi; 
Kirk Chas. Bold I. h. iii. 508 A time when he should,, 
wear her favors in the tilting-field. 

b. A ribbon, cockade, or the like, worn at a 
ceremony,e.g. corottalion, iveddingfavonr, 

in evidence of goodwill ; also, a similar decoration 
worn as a party-badge. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii, x6o Here Fluellen, wcare 
thou this fauour for me, and sticke it in thy Cappe. 2^7 
Pepys Diary 20 Feb., Observing Sir W. Pen’s carmng 
a favour to Sir W. Coveniiy, for his daughter's wedding. 
rzx6p3 Urqujiart Rabelais hi, xxx, I will send you.. the 
Bride's Favour, 2702 Luttrell Brief Rel. (i857)V. j 66 
The motto of the coronation favours was, God has sent our 
hearts^ content. 2741 H. Walpole Con\ (ed. 3) I. ix. 2; 
The city shops are full of favours. 1772 SMOLLEp" lium/n. 
Cl, (18x5) 254 A bride’s favour , . he now wore in his cap. 
282s C. hk Westmacott Eng. Spy k 34 (I^hoicc of jackets, 
hats, and favors. 2859 Jephson BrittanyTix, 283 He wears in 
hi.s button-hole a favour of blue, green, and white ribbons. 

8 . That which conciliates affection or goodwill j 
attractiveness, comeliness, beauty; an attraction, 
charm. Ohs, exc. arch, 

<rx3oo K, Alts, 2844 An harpour. .made a lay of gret 
favour. 23.. E. E. AlUt, P, A. 428 Bot ho hir parsed m 
.sum favour. ^1:2430 Hymns (1867) xs6 A woman.. 
With fauour in here face far passynge my re.<on. J5 U 
Douglas AEnets .xii. vii. 25 Wyth quhais [Japis'j favour 
vmquhile strangly caucht, 'Phis God Appollo glaidly has 
hym taucht. 0x585 Faire Em 1. 228 Not very fair, but 
richly deck'd with favour ; A sweet face, a 2592 Greksc 
Si. Lodge Looking Glasse (1861) 124 Now ope, yc folp, 
where queen of favour sits. 26x2 Bible Ecclus. xl. axThme 
ey'e destreth fauour and beauiie. 2630 R. Johnson's 
4' Comnntf. 91 Tiie general contentmenf^ which our English 
women afford, without sophisticate and adulterate favours, 
1847 Helps Friends in C, (1854) 1. 116 It t.Tkcs awaymuch 
of the favour of life. 

9. Appearance, aspect, look. Now tirr/t. ort/tk/. 

CX450 Henryson Mor. Fab.2\ The fauour of thy face..U 

foule and dlsfiguraie. a 2529 Skelton Poems agst. Gar- 
fiesche 9 The favyr of your face Is voyd of all grace. iM* 
Robinson tr. More's (/top. 1. (Arb.) 29 A man . . whomc, by 
his fauoure and apparel! . . I iudged to bcc a marines *595 
Shaks. yohn v. iv. 50, 1 do loue the fauour. .Of this mcsi^ 
fake occasion. 2650 Fuller Pisgah 1. viii, 23 Palestine., 
tricked and trimmed with m.iny new Citic.s, had the favour 
thereof quite altered. 2657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life «y 
Peiresk 1 . A 8 a, It was your pleasure also to Icam the favour 
of his Countenance from liis Picture. 1863 Mrs. C-Clarkf. 
Shaks. Char. viii. 197 He is the * counterfeit presentment 

of his sister in external favour. 

b. The counten.Tncc, face, arch. 

2525 Lo. Berners Froiss. 11. ccxlvii. fccxlill.]759He 
Ij'ke kyngc Richardc in fauoure. 2581 C. 'B. in tz.xt.SJ . 
A7/a. (1845) II. 306 My fauour is hardc, My liody croukte. 
2603 Knolles // rV/, 7'«r('x (1621) 861 (Jourrours were ^ent 
out. .with certain notes also of the favour of llie man. *676 
Loud. Caz. No. 1x26/4 He is of low stature, and thin fayor. 
2691 V.h'iCreation it (1704)439 Byilidr \irluous bchapouf 
compensate the hardness of their Favour. 2822 B. CouS* 
WALL JWms, Lci’e cured by kindness, 1 ..know Whciire 
comes this noble favour. 1875 'J’ennvson Q. Pfary »>» 
What makes thV favour like the bloodless head Bairn on 
the block? 

t c. A fc.Ttiirc. Ohs. 

1596 SiiAics. I Hen. IV, hi. ii. 136, 1 will .. Maine ,ni>' 
fauours in a bloody Maske. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ef. ii«- 
In thy Face, one Favour frum the rc'i I singled furih. 
Dicci-S Coutpl, eitnbass. 343 'I'hc GenticiM.nn .. 1* soid cl 
any good favour, besides the Llcmish o( the ftn.all i»ocks. 
d. l amily likeness. Cf. Favouu v. 8. dial. 
Plod. dial. (StalTordsliirc), I knciv her by favour, as sc<^n 
ns I .saw }jcr. 

10. Comb. + favour-currier »= CuitnY-rAVOi'h I 
fftvour-currj’lng ///. o. : sec CuiiiiY v . ; t ftivour- 
ribbon, n ribbon woni as a love-token. 
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1831 T. L. Peacock in Examiner 14 Aug., Long floods of 
favour-curryin^ gabble. 1855 Kingsley lyestio. Ho! (1889) 
13/2 .They tram the lads up eaves-droppers and favour- 
curriers. 1762-71 H. Walpole ycrine’s Atiecd. Paint. 
(1786) 11. 2gt Drinking, and dipping their favour-ribbands 
in the wine. 

Pavour, favor y. Forms: 4 favore, 

favure, 4-6 faver, 4-7 favoixre, (5 favoryn, 
favir, Sc. fawowr), 9 Ha/, favver, 5 - favour, 
favor, [a. OY . favorer^ mecl.L./awmr^r, f. favor- 
• em ; see Favour 

1. irans. Ta regard with favour, look kindly 
upon ; to be inclined to, have a liking or preference 
for ; to approve. 

1340-70 < 5 - Dind, 740 Whi fauure 50.. fake godus? 
c 1400 Destr, Ttoy 13050 When VUxes. .persayuit, he 
to Circes was son.. He fauort hym more faithly. 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Macc. xiv. 24 He loned ludas euer W'ith his 
hert, and fauoured him. ^ 1580 Baret Alv. F 251 Not 
fauouring learning, not minding, anersrts a Musis. 1626 
Bacon Sylva v. § 495 Men fauour Wonders. 1662 Stjl- 
LiNGFL. Orig^. Sacr. n. iv. § 4 Josephus seems to favour the 
division of the City into three parts. 1780 Harris Philol. 
Eng. Wks. (1841) 485 The doctrines they most favoured. 
X793 Burke Conduct of Minority Wks. 1842 I. 620 That 
party which Mr. Fox inclined most to favour. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 113 God favour and preserve him. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. V. lx. 285 It was one of the difficulties 
in the case to find what religion he favoured. 

2 . To show favour to ; to treat kindly ; to 
countenance, encourage, patronize ; f to indulge 
(oneself, a feeling). 

X362 Langl. P. PL A. HI. 8x Rynges with Rubyes J)e 
Regititour to fauere. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. \Vks. HI, 489 
Faveriden hem in open errouris. c 1475 Rauf 

Coilyar 903 Now haue I fcrlie, gif I fauour the ocht. 

iS« Ld. Berners Cold. Bk. M. A ureL (2 546) Kjh, Yf 
she TO good, he ought to fauer her, that she may be the 
better. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Rom. vif. 7 This 
wyse therfore fauoryng my selfe, 1 was in manner ignoraunt. 
*553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 78 Man onely, .ceaseth not to 
favour his sorowe. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 22 AVillfam 
. .favoured them by giftes and easy lawes. x6ix Bible Ps. 
cii, 13 The time to fauour her, .is come. 1655 Sir E. Nicholas 
in H. /*<i/rrr(CamdenHI. 193,1 beseech you..fauor me soe 
much as to^ hint unto his Ma*y my misfortune. 173$ Butler 
Anal, ti. vi, If there be a strong bias within, .to lavour the 
deceit. x8o6 Med. JmU XV. xx2 If he will ‘ favor me by 
^ perusing my last communication, 1857 ^Vhewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc.l. 2X0 The former [John the Grammarian] was 
favoured by Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt. 1870 JIax 
MOllbr Sc. Relig. U873) 38 No religion .. would have 
favoured the idea. 

t b. To indulge with permission (to do some- 
thingk Obs. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy sxo: A foie to be fauoret foUH to speke. 
1605 in Simpson Sch. Shake. (1878)1, 160 What 
her bashfulness Conceals from you, favour me to disclose. 

c. To indulge or oblige (a person) with some- 
thing, I am favoured with \ often used as a 
courteous form of acknowledgement. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. t. 4 Fortune,. fauored[e] me 
wi]> ly^te goodes. xess*^ Stanley Hist. Philos, j^ryor) 
X4/2 The manner of his death gave Laertius occasion to 
favour him with this Epigram. 17x7 Woonow Corr. <1843) 
11. 308, i am favoured with yours of the joth August. 
X793 T, Twining in Country Clergym. iZihC. (1882) 185 
A lady, .was asked to ‘ favour us withasong’. 1829 Lytton 
Devereux 11. v, Fielding twice favoured me with visits. 
X832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds iv. 48 Agriculture has 
..been favoured with many privileges. X842 A. Combe 
Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) p. xxiv, Having . . been early 
favoured with a copy of the original work, 

't‘3. intr. To show favour to, unto. Obs. 

*393 Gower Con/. II, 77 She to nouther part favouretb. 
1548 Hall Chron. qB b, All those that have, .favoured unto 
his said uncle of Winchester. 

4. trans. To treat with partiality. Also, to side 
with, take the part of. 

c X3S0 Will. Paleme 1171 Heljh king of heuene for H 
holy name, ne fauore nou^t so my [fo]. c i^s Wyntoun 
Cron, viii, xxviii. He fawowryd he Part, pat langyd Schyr 
Alysawndyr Mowbray, a 1533 Ld. Berners G^d. Bk. M, 
Aurel. (1546) B iij b, 1 shall haue many wylle fauoure me 
in the same. X580 Barrt,^ 4 /z'. F 251 He fauoured Cate- 
line. 1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. Introd., Margaret 
of Alencon.. favoured the Protestan’s Religion, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) 1. 23 Uncertain which o’ th’ two to 
favour. 1734 tr. Rollin's Attc. Hist. (1827) I. i7oAntigonus 
suspecting , . that he favoured Cassander. Mod. The 
examiner was accused of having favoured his own pupils, 
b. Comm. In market reports of a commodity : 
To be at prices favourable to (buyers, sellers), 

X890 Daily News 8 Jan. 2/6 Oats favour buyers. 

5. To aid, support ; to show oneself propitious to. 

XS95 T, Maynarde Drake's Fey/. (Hakluyt Soc.) 23 God 

favoringeme, they {the Spanish .ships] would have bin mine. 
x6qi MARSTON/’rtr7KiV<5*A'rtM.i.258 Fortune fauours fooles. 
*783 Watson Philip HI, 11. (1839) 65 They were secretly 
favoured by Henry IV. 1793 Burke Corr, (1844) IV. i-i-s 
If Providence should, .favourthe allied arms. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 21 May 6/1 The willingness of the House., to favour 
its progress. 

ttbsol. 1393 Gower Con/, III. 213 Wei the more god 
favouretb, Whan he the comun right socoureth. 143s 
Misyn Fire of Love 11. ii, Criste favirand. 1563 B. Goocc 
Eglogs (Arb.) 99 Fortune fauoures not and al thynges 
backward go. 1697 Dryden Eneid i. 522 A Name, While 
Fortune favour’d, not unknown to Fame. 1878 Browning 
La Sai5ia:^z^ Had but fortune favored. 

b. Of a circumstance, fact, etc.: To lend con- 
firmation or support to (a belief, doctrine, rarely, 
a j^erson) j to point in the direction of. 


1526 Pilg}\ Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 210 The sentence also 
of the prophete Osee fauoureth moche (as me semeth) that 
it sholde be so. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. iv. § 9 This rela- 
tion is favoured by the name of Litclifield. 1659 Hamjiond 
On Ps. xxvii. 12 The sense favours them there, X710 
Steele Tailer No. 209 1 1 Every Circumstance . . favoured 
this Suspicion. X772 ymiius Lett. Ixviii. 337 His opinion 
.. appears to favour you. 1808 Med. Jml. XIX. 105 
Seems to favour the opinion of Mr. Pott. 1884 Ld. Sel- 
BORNE in Lazo Times* Rep. 19 Apr, 229/2 Those cases which 
favour the doctrine. 1887 C. Q Abbott Waste-Land Wand. 
ii. 22 Everj' indication favored rain. 

6 . Of circumstances, weather, etc. ; To prove 
advantageous to (a person) ; to be the means of 
promoting (an operation or process) ; to facilitate. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 12 That night not favouring 
us, we cast anchor. 1(^9 Dampicr I’oy. II. 11. ao The Wind 
favours them. . 1709 Addison Tatter No. 97 ? 2 The Silence 
and Solitude of the Place very much favoured his Medita- 
tions, X7X0 — Whig Exam. No. 4 No one Place about it 
weaker than'another, to favour an Enemy in his Approaches. 
X786 W. Thomson III, v.(x793> 11 . 115 The darkness 

of the night favoured the enterprise. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
III. 2X0 The argillaceous stratum . .by its yielding nature, 
favoured the waste and undermining of the - . limestone. xBSz 
Ansted & Latham Channel I si. iir. xvi. (ed. 2) 379 They had 
been favoured by the wind. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom, Evtp. i. 
(ed. 5) xo The unity of the Empire. .had favoured the spread 
of Christianity. 

absol. a 1440 Found. St. Barihol. 44 Marchauntys of 
fflaundrys. .faueryng the see, purposid to Lundone. 

7. To deal gently with ; to avoid overtasking (a 
limb) ; to ease, save, spare. Now colloq. (esp. in 
stable parlance) and dial. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf.t^. de W. X53t) 263 Fauour thy body. 
1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 16 A Preacher, .must haue 
his reader at his elbow, to fauor his voice. X617 Markham 
Caval. II. 42 When a horse doth stand but firme vpon.. 
three feete. . fauoring the other. 1667 Pepys Diary (1877) 
V, 361 Walking in the dark, in the garden, to favour my 
eyes. X7XX Bodcell Sped. No. 150 R 12 A thread-bare 
loose Coat, .which he wore to keep himself warm, and 
not to favour hts under Suit, a 1745 Swift (Wore.), He [a 
painter] has favoured her squint admirably. 1792 Osbaldi- 
stone Brit. Sportsman 228/2 He will set his foot on the 
ground warily, and endeavour to favor it. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop I, This habit. .favours myinfirmity. X837 C. M. 
Goodridce Vey. S. Seas (1843) 55 This {oil-can) . . favoured 
our other cooking apparatus. X884 Upton Gloss., ‘He 
seems to favour the off foreleg.* 

8 . To resemble in face or features; rarely, to 
resemble generally, have the look of. 'IHovt colloq. 

1609 B. JoNSOM Case is Altered iii. iii, This young lord 
Chamont Favours my mother. 1690 W. Walker Idioinat. 
Anglo-Lat. 176 He fiivours you in the face, xtx* Steele 
Spectator No, 398 F x The Gentleman favoured nis Master. 
1824 L, Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 43* ‘The manager, 
in countenance, favoured his friend *. It should have been, 

‘ resembled his friend*. 1866 S. Lavcock in Harland Lane. 
Lyrics 191 Tha favvers thi dad ! 1867 Waugh Dulcsgate 
IQ ‘Como make 'em eawt?* *Nawe .. but they favour’n 
Todmorden chaps'. 

Favo'ora'ble, favorable (pi’vorab’l), a. 
[ad. F. favorable, ad. L. favorabilis, f, favor-, see 
Favour and -able.] 

+ 1. Winning favour; hence, pleasing, agreeable, 
beautiful, comely. Obs. 

In some examples the word may owe its shade of mean- 
ing to Favour sb. 8 ‘beauty*, or 9 ‘appearance, counten- 
ance'; ci. personable. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xix. Iv. (1495) 896 Hony is 
full fauourable and lykynge to the taste and to ele. ri43o 
Lydg. Chorlc ff Byrde iRoxb.) 12 Hit makelh men., 
fauorable in euery mannes sight. ^1529 Skelton Atic. 
Acquaintance 8 Of all your feturs fauorable to make tru 
discripcion. 1590 Spenser Muiopotmos 20 Of all the 
race . . Was none more favourable, nor more fair, Than 
Clarion. 

fb. Admissible, allowable. Obs. 

1W6 Boyle Orig. Formes < 5 - Qual. (1667) 31 Bodies may 
be said, in a very favourable sense, to have those Qualities 
we call Sensible. 

2. That regards with favour (a person, project, 
opinion, etc.) ; inclined to countenance or help ; 
well-disposed, propitious. Const, io, unto, ^of 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1344 Til J>am he world es favor* 
abel. C1374 Chaucek Anel. fy Arc. 15 Be favorable eek, 
thou Polymta. 1441 Plumpton Corr.' p. Hx, Such a.s were 
favorable of their said malicious purpose. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron. r. xvii, Y* goddes were to hym so /auourable, that 
he slewe moche of the people of his brother and compellyd 
hym to fie. *54®-9 (ftfar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Offices 34 b. 
Bee fauourable to thy people. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. iv. 
V..40 Happier the man whom fauotable stars A lots thee for 
his louely bedfellow. x6sx Hobbes in. xxxiii. 204 

They would surely have made them more favorable to their 
power. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 507 O favourable spirit.. 
Well hast thou taught the way that might direct Our knovy- 
ledge. 2749 Berkeley Word to Wise Wks. 111. 451 It is 
to be hoped this Address may find a favourable reception. 
1827 O. W. Roberts Centr. Amer. 37 The Indians.. are 
particularly favourable to the English. *^* Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 123 King Swegen was 
lending a favourable car to their prayers. 

'i*b. Gracious (said' of a superior); kindly, 
obliging. Obs. exc. arch. 

1502 Arnolds Chron. 159 Unto the most^ holyest and 
fauorablist Prince in erthc. *530 Hen. VIII in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 1. 106. H. 17 To have the favorable and lo\’yng assist- 
ance ofthe noble men. 1597 Shaks.^ 2 Hem JV, iv. v, 2 V nlesse 
some dull and fauourable hand Will whisper Musicke to my 
wearte Spirit. 1642 1 . BasIre in Evelyns Mem. (1857) HI. 

3 To give you thanks for your favourable communication. 
11x8x2 Shelley Homers Hymn to Moon 25 Hail Queen, 
great Moon . . Fair-haired and favourable jGr. irpo^por.) 


■f C. Of a reader or hearer : Disposed to interpret 
generously. Obs. 

161X Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ?x. xli. (i632> 696 Polydor 
Virgil must haue a warie and fauourable Reader. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 65/2 Herein Damachus had 
need of favourable hearers. 

+ 3. Showing undue favour, partial. Const, io. 
^1384 Chaucer //. Fame m. 389 One said that Omer 
made lies. .And was to the Greekes favourable. 1393 Gower 
Conf. III. 22s Thus was the steward favourable, That he 
the troiithe plein ne tolde. C1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lim. 
Mon. XV, And to make hem also ffauorable and parcial. 

4. Of an opinion, report, etc. : That is in favour 
of, approving, commendatoi-y. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. iv. § 23 The favourablest ex- 
pression of him falls from the pen of Roger Hoveden. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 268 F 8 If you would be so far my 
Friend as to make a favourable Mention of me in one of 
your Papers. 1725 De Foe Foy. round World {2Z40) ^33 
Giving a favourable account of the place, 1781 Cowper 
Conversation 764 That great defect would cost him.. Men’s 
favourable judgment, 1833 Lamb FZ/<z (i860) 247 To insti- 
tute., favourable comparisons. 2^79 Cassell’s Techn.Educ. 
I. 335 Most favourable reports of the arm. 

f b. Tending to palliate or extenuate. Obs. 

1697 Dryden yuvenal viii. 350 Since none can have the 
favourable Thought That to Obey a Tyrant’s Will they 
Fought. 1772 yunins Lett. Ixviii. 336 Favourable circum- 
stances, alleged before the judge, may justify a doubt 
W’hether the prisoner be guilty or not. 

6 . Of an answer, etc. ; That concedes what is 
desired. Of appearances : Boding well, hopeful, 
promising. 

X734 M. Philips in Szvifis Lett. {1768) IV. 73 [His 
answer) was as favourable as I could well wish for. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. ij- F. Ill, 61 The eunuch soon returned 
with a favourable oracle. i8z8 Scott F. M. Perth xxi, 

I trust they have assumed a favourable aspect. 1875 W. S. 
Hayward Love agst. World 77 How eagerly I hope for 
a favourable answer, 

6 . Attended with advantage or convenience; 
facilitating one’s purpose or wishes ; advantageous, 
helpful, suitable. Said esp. of the weather, etc. 

£-1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. xii, Thai haue not 
so much ffredome in thairowne godis, nor be entreted by so 
ffauerabJe lawes as we be. 1548 Hall Chron. 175 b, The 
Wynd [was] so favorable to the Erles purpose. 1^5 Eden 
Decades 245 The fauourable influence of the heauen and 
the pianettes. 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron. Age 38 This 
was the first battle of this age, which proved favourable to 
the Hollanders. 1659 London Chanticleers xii. in Harl. 
Dodsley XII. 350 Or a favourable spider drop into the 
cream, and drown himself, that )je maypoison them, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reh. (X703) II. viii. 364 A place very 
favourable for the making Levies of Men. X74S Butler 
Serm. Wks, 1874 11. 282 Incapacity and Ignorance must be 
favourable to error and vice. X774 Pennant Tour Scot/ in 
y7®» 3®5 Sail with a favourable breeze. 1850 M^Cosh Div. 
Govt, n. iii. (1874) 230 The cultivation of virtuous affections 
is favourable to the health, xB66 Crump Banking vii. 153 
The term ‘favourable *. .stale of the exchanges. 1877 Lady 
Brassey Foy. Sunbeatn ix. (1878) 146 Make the passage 
under favourable circumstances. 

FavoTirableness (fe^’vorabMnes). [f. prec. 

+ -NESS.] The quality or state of being favour- 
able. i* a. Kindliness, leniency {obs.). b. Suit- 
ability. c. Eulogistic or approving character. 

a- 1545 Udall Erasm. Par, Luke xvi. He , . exhorted 
theim to a more larger fauourablenesse. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. xlvii. 5 The universall favorablenesse wher- 
with he embraceth all mankynd. Camden’s Hist. 

Eliz. HI. (1688) 44X Her favourableness in taking Contribu- 
tions. 1656 Artif. Handsom, 299 To the favorablenesse 
of your LaP* future censure.. be pleased to add the favour 
of your pardon, X727-3X in Bailey vol. 11 . 

b. *775 Adair Amer. Ind. 457 The favourableness of 
the soil. X790 Price in Burke Fr. Rev. 79, I mean the 
consideration of the favourableness of the present times to 
all exertions in the cause of liberty. xBzo Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. II. 251 The speedy capture of a whale depends 
on., the favourableness of situation and weather. 

C. 1832 Ht. hlARTiNEAU Homes Abroad iv. 51 The 
favourableness of their report. 

Favourably, favorably (f^'-vorabli), adv. . 
[f. as prec. + -LY ^.] In a favourable manner. 

1. With favour or kindness ; graciously, indul- 
gently. 

1388 Wyclif Frol, xi, We moun fauorably excuse hire 
[Judith] fro deedly synne in this doinge.^ c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. VI. viii. 25 He..tretyd Jjc Scottis favorably. XA94. 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 314 He had fauourably harde hts 
proclours. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C'tess Richmona 
SVks. (1876) 298 Why lokest thou fauourably vpon thenn 
that despyse the? x6ii Bible Wisd. vi. 16 She. .sheweih. 
herselfe fauourably vnto them in the wayes. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Ref. Introd. Pref. (1845) 25. The Thoughts, which 
have been the favourabliest entertain’d by the Readers or 
my other Books. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 2874 IL 130 
Men ..judge too favourably. -where themselves 
own interest are concerned. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. 1 1 1.^90 • 
Hippo had been less favourably treated than the other atics 
ofthe province. 1883 A. Roberts O. T. Revision ii. 29 It 
has a claim to be fairly and even favoarably conswered. . 

f b. \Yith undue favour or partiality. Oos. 

i43<^Sotr, Higden{Ec\W. 339 Sommenfevne>amJfauor.. 

abliche seih hat Seynt Patryk clensed • 

emous bestes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Robert Hi 52 
Inquisitions taken favomblie, and be ignorant persons. 

2. In favonrable terms, or with a favonrable- 
result ; to the credit or advantage of a person or 

*^(Ssf Sts E. NtcHOLAS in N. 1 fthef rPrewemre ' 

I doe not wonder they write favourably of their I rciectors. 
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affaires, 1783 Hailes Aniiq. Chr. Ch, iv. ri6 Epictetus 
had. .spoken favourably of the Christians. ^ x873 Raymond 
iitaiisU Mines If Mining 17 Inyo was mentioned favorably 
in last year’s report. 1885 Manck. Exam. 6 Sept. 5/2 
Clemenccau's decision and vigour, .contrast favourably Nviih 
the timid and half-hearted utterances of AI. BrUson. 

3 . Comb. 

1854 H. H. Wilson \x. Rig-veda II.. 158 Creator of the 
Maruts, favourably-minded towards us, grant us those bless- 
ings which are most dear to thee. 

Pavoured a.i [f. Favour v. -h 

-£D 1.] In senses of the vb. Often used for : 
Favoured by Nature, fortune, or Providence; 
hn\dng unusual advantages or blessings. 

Treaties often contain a clause providing that each of the 
contracting powers shall allow to the other all the advan- 
tage, unth regard to customs dutie^^ permission to trade, 
etc., that are granted to *the most favoured nation*. 

1735 Pope Odyss. vii. 273 Oft witli some favour’d traveller 
they stray. X75’8 Smollett //M/.E«^.(i8oo)n. 245 The same 
privileges that France granted to the mo^t favoured nation. 
1805 W, Sadndbrs Min. Hunters 112 One of those choice 
and favoured spots. 1803 Wordsw, Waggoner w. 29 The 
rude shepherd's favoured glance. 1848 AIacaulay /list. 
Ene. I. 416 There were more favoured districts, 189J 
Daily Ne^vs 6 May 4/8 The favoured explanation of this 
action was [etc]. 

Favoured (f^‘*v9rd>,^/. a.~ Also Sc. fa’ard, 
fa’rd, faurd. [f. Favour sk + -eo -.] 

1 . Having an appearance or features, etc. (see 
Favour sb. 9) of a specified hind. Only in para- 
synthetic combinations as biack^t ct'ab-, evik^ hard-j 
ill’, 'ivell-favotired, etc. : see these words. 

2 . Having or provided with favours or rosettes 
(see Favour sb. 7 b). Only in comb. 

1850 Tennyson In Mem, Conclusion go Those white- 
favour’d ho^^es wait. 

Favouredly (f/*‘vsjdli), adv. [f. Favoured 
J>pl. a. + ’hY'i^.'] In comb., as evil-, ilU, or vjcll- 
favouredly : see these words. 

FavouredneSS (f^^wardnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NE8S.] The quality or state of having a specified 
appearance or look. Only in evil-, ill", tvcll- 
J'avouredness : see these words. 

Favourer (ftf^’varaj). Also 6 Sc. favorar. 
[f. Favour v. + -er 1.] One who favours. 

1 . One who countenances, encourages, or sides 
with another ; a well-wisher, friend, or follower. 

1483 Catk. Angl. X74/t A Txiner^T,/avt<»'. 1493 Act it 
Hen, yil, c. 64 Preamb., The same persones. .were ad- 
herentis, assistencis, confederaiis, favowrers. 1533 Cover- 
D.^LB z Mace. vii. 7 Let him be punished with all his frende-s 
and fauourers. 163* Litugow Trav. iii, 84 He was a great 
favourer of the French Nation. 1691 Luttrell Brie/ Ret. 
(1857) II. 318 Being supposed a favourer of King James. 
1741 UioiARDSON Pamela IV. 63 That modest Freedom., 
which .. some of my Favourers attribute to me. 1876 
Lyttoh Pauxanias 49 A favourer of the Persians, 
tb. Const, to, towards. Obs. 

»S47'64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 56 They arc not. . 
faithfull fathers, friends, and fauourers to their country. 
1586 U. Carvvle in ElUs Orig. Lett. 11. 225 III. 119 
A favorer towards the mayntenaunce of peace and amitie, 
t C. A p.Ttron ; ^Fautor 2. 

1635 K. Long ir. Barclays Argenis n. xxi. 138 Go, Soul- 
diers, with the gods your favourers, and subdue those men, 
X74: Middleton Cicero II. vii. j8 A particular favorer, 
and Patron of Ariobarzancs. 

2 . One who supports or promotes a movement, 
opinion, project, etc. ; a furtherer, promoter. 

*543-5 Brjnklow Lament. (1874) 01 Those ivhichc s.nye 
(hey be the favorers of the Gospeil. 1603 Bacon Adv, 
Leani. i. vii. § 4 (18731 53 Learned, or singular favourers 
and advancers of learning. i66i H. More Philos. Writ. 
Pref. Gen. (1712' 23 'fhey were no enemies to the opinion 
of the Souls Prac-cxistcnce, hut rather favourers thereof. 
*7®3 J* Savagi: Lett. Antients clxx. 394 Whether Matters 
vill be refer'd to any favourer of Peace. 1793 Mad. 
D'Arulay Diary V. viL 304 The French Revolution, of 
which she is a favourer. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 1. v, 
They think me favourer of this marriage. • 

tFa*vourcss. Ols. rare. [f. Favour-er -f 
•»s.] A fcin.nle favourer. 

1616 Hakkwjll Annv. Dr. Carter 184 A principal 
favourrsse of the Protestant religion. 1660 Hexham, Een 
gunnrreise, a Favouressc. 

Favouring (fr'^'orig, -vVig), ///. a. ff. Favour 
TL 4- -INC -.] That favours, in senses of the vb. 

1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 5a Vour entirely 
f.-»vouring and carefull loving friends. j6o6 Shaks. Ant. 
*V Cl. IV. viii. 23 ‘Iliy faiiouring Imnd. 1633 T. TaXif^ I'oy. 
(t With the fir^t fsuouring windc, we proceedcu. 17^3 Sir 
J oNrsCrtiiTrt Poems (1777) 137 As lavouring lotsordatm 
X807CRARPE Library 104 Here the poet meets his favour- 
ing «ju%e. 1807 WoRtisiv. il’htte Dee vii. 262 To Bohon’s 
•^acred Pile On favouring nights, she loved to^ go- ^ 1875 
Wmitki’.v Life Lang. ii. 44 As fast as .. favoring circum- 
stances enable him to do s.>. 

I Icncc FaTonrlngly adv., in a favouring manner. 

*8»o L^^^oN 1 1, ii. (etl. 1)21 Tlie ancient servant, 

on ufiom four j'ran had passed lightly and favouringly. 

t Fa*VOUrisll, P. Ohs.rarc'-'^. [a. OF.jfiizpmj- 
Jengthened stem of favertrio F.AVOuii.] Irarts. n. 
1 *.vvoi:r V. b. 'I'o bring into favour wt/h. 

1490 Cayyon /'ner.Dt xii. 45 *I'he (.’od'ics in ihcir dcs- 
lynxcyes lutic f.tuourisshrd the iacU with Uino. 
lltncc tFanrourished ///. a., favoured. 

*50 A laab. Fv, Vctirr col'Miers that you gaue to 

y^-mre fAv.„<isbedc {/rint/J UuoirvbcdcJ kni^hiet. 


Favourite, favorite (f^H'orit), sb. and a. 
Also 6 favorit, 7 faforeite, favoret. [a. OF. 
favorit (Cotgr.), var. of favori, pa. pple. olfavonr 
to favour ; =It., Sp-, and Vg. favortto.'\ 

A. sb. 

1 . A person or thing regarded with peculiar 
favour, one preferred above others. Const, of, with. 

3583 Stanyhurst yExtejs i. (Arb-) 18 This luno fearing, and 
old broyls bluddye recounting, Vsd by her Greeke fauorits. 
1667 Milton P.L. ix. 175 This new Favorite Of Heav’n, 
this Man of Clay. 1769 yunius Zr/A viii. 38 There is 
another man, who is the favourite of his Country. 1781 
T. Gilbert Relief Poor Some of these Parish Officers are 
too apt to gratify themselves and their Favourites. 1796 
Jane Austen Pride ff Prej. (18B5) II. ix. 205 Their cousin 
Jane., was the general favourite. 1802 Wordsw. ’I'o the 
Daisy 80 Thou not in vain Art Nature’s favorite. 1838 
Lytton Leila 11. i. The king smiled slightly at the ardour 
of the favourite of his armj'. *830 Loxgf. Hyperion n, vii, 
Of all operas, this was Flemming’s favorite. 1876 Mozley 
Vniv.Serm.y'xx. 155 Some persons are.. favourites of heaven. 

b. spec, in Racing, etc. The competitor or com- 
peting animal generally favoured or * fancied as 
being most likely to win. 

1813 Examiner 12 Apr. 240/1 By the 3d round, Carter 
became the favourite (as it is termedV. 1857 G. Lawrence 
Guy. Liv. iv. 26 All the favourites were out of the race early. 
i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie P. ii. 7 He was a student of mark 
— first favorite of his year, as they say of the Derby colts. 

2 . One who stands unduly high in the favour of 
a prince, etc. ; one chosen as an intimate by a 
superior. Const. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado iii. i. 9 Like fauourites, Made 
proud by Princes. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. iv, i. 237 
A Favourite is a Court-diall, whereon all look whilest the 
King shines on him. x66o T. Ford Theatre of Wits 36 
The Duke of Suilli was a Favourite to Henry tlie 4th. 1671 
Milton P. R. iv. 95 Committing to a wicked Favourite 
All publick cares. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. I. xvii. 443 He 
bestowed on his favourites the palaces which he had built. 
1874 Green Short Hist. iv.§ sThe favourite [Piers Gaveston] 
was a fine soldier. 

3 . A curl or lock of hair hanging loose upon the 
temple : worn in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. [Cf. Y.favoris whiskers.] 

1690 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) *89 Frelange, Fontagne, 
favorite. 1720 Gay Espousals 74 in Poems II. 376 Sooner 
I would . . with immodest fav'rites shade my face. 1753 
Hogarth Beauty\x.qZ They [curls]., ill deserved the 

name of ‘ favourites 

t4. « Favourer i. Obs. [perh. apprehended 
as if f. Favour sb, + -ite.] 

1583-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. Pref. (1607) 12 They have pre- 
vailed but Coo much already with their too credulous 
favourites. 1589 A Harvey PL Pere. 12 Neither the 
breeders nor fauorites of discord. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
IV. I. rgo This factious bandyingof their Fauourites. 

B. ad;. (Not regarded as an adj. by Johnson, 
who places quots. 17H and 1725 under the sb.) 
Regarded with especial favour, liking, or prefer- 
ence ; beloved, chosen, favoured above others. 
Favorite son : U.S. (see quot. 1S8S). 

*711 Addison Sped. Na 262 F o Every parlicul.nr 
Ma’iter in this Art [criticism] has his Javourile Passages in 
an Author. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 402 So Fathers speak.. 
Their sage experience to the fav’riie child. 1747 Gray {title), 
Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat.^ 1B16 IIyron Ch.Har. 
IK. xx.xix, When Fortune fled her spoiled and favorite child. 
1830 Fr, A. Kn.MDLE Let, in Record cf a (7iV//<r<?<?rf(j878) II. 
iii, 106 Portia is my favouritest of all Shakespeare’s women. 
x87<i E, Peacock Ralf Shirt. 52 ITieir favourite anecdotes 
had all been told. xB88 Bryce Avter, Comnnv. II. in. 
Ixx. 552 A^ F."ivoimtc Son is a politician respected or ad- 
mired in his own State, but little regarded beyond it. 
Favouritism (f^‘'v6ritiz’m). [f. prec. + -ism. 
Cf. ^ .favoriti 5 mcl\ 

1 . A disposition to show, or the practice of show- 
ing, favour or partiality to an individual or class, 
to the neglect of others having equal or superior 
claims ; undue preference, 

1763 Wilkes C<rrn‘j8o5> I. 82 The declared.. enemies of 
..favouritism, 1796 Burke Carr. IV, 409 We conduct war 
upon the principles of favouritism. XB14 D’Jskaeli 
Quarrels Auth. (1867)261 Truth will always prevail over 
literary favouritism, x^ Adyk in 19M Cent. No. 38. 695 
Young men were appointed by favouritism, or interest , , 
more than from any proved capacity or talent. 

2 , The state or condition of being a favourite; 
favour. Also, of a racc-horsc; I^clative position 
in public favour. 

xBo8 Cayaw'-xr PoLReg. XIV, 69* Faction and favouritism 
arc (he high road* to power, 1823 Byron yuan x. v, We 
left our hero, Juan, in the Idoovt Of favouritism. 1853 
G. Johnston A fl/./z/xf. E. y»r»r«/. 1 , 220 As the nrodnetive, 
ness of one sort declines, a newer .starts into favouriitsm. 
1880 W. Day Racehorse in Traintngxs'u 158 She. .would 
have had as good a right to favouritism for any race ns I.a(iy 
r.liz-abeih herself. 1893 Westm. Gaz, 8 June s/s Her 
[a m.are's] favouritism went back to the jolo x m.irk, 
Pavouritize, r'. rare, ff, as prcc. + -i7.K.i /;//;*, 
To practise favouritism. Jlcncc PavouritlKiug 1 
///. a. 

*861 Comh. Mag. Feb. 022 A job-loving, favouriiirjng 

senior. 

t FavOTirizo,?A Obs. Also favofu)ri»o. [ad. 
Y./avor/scrj {.faveur\ sec Favour sb. and -jze.] 

^ I'Avouii r. IKncc Favourizine vhl. sb. 

*5®5 T. Washington ir, Hichetafs Voy, ’J urKie t. xvti. 
xgbiniry) aided and favo7l>ed all ihc tnltrjriics of the 


Eniperour. 1^99 A M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicie *35,/; 
Without favorisinge the childe anye thinge Iheriti. x^ 
Holland .yrre/t»n. Annot. 29 Factions, .favourizing this or 
that colour of the Chariotters. 1624 Brief Inform. Afnirt 
Palatinate 16 He would not fauorize them with one good 
word toward the Emperour, 

tl’a'vo'nrlesSjO. Whs, [f. Fatodbj^. +.less.] 
Without favour, a. Not showing favour, unpro- 
pitious. b. That has no attractiveness or beantv. 

XS09 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 166 0 cruell death , *0 
fury fauourlesse. 1590 Srenser F. Q. u. ix. 7 Such happj. 
nesse Hevendothto me envy, and fortune favourles^e, x^ 
Marlowt. & 'Hashz Dido iii. i, Dido. Is not. jEneas fair and 
beautiful ? Anna. Yes; and larbas foul and favourless. 

I ax6o5 PoLWART Flyting 10. Montgomery 618 Whose 
j fauourlesse phisnomie doth dewlie declare His vices. 

+ Fatrourous, a. Ohs. [f. as prec, + -ofs. 
C(.OF._favo(it)ieux.'] a. Full of favour, obliging, 
b. Adapted to win favour, pleasing. 

0x485 Digby Myst. (1882) 111.673X0 wype my feteVou 
wer nat so faworus. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus i. 501 Lufe 
is facound : andlufeisfauorous. iv. iioWithlmmlill 

hart.. and fassounis fauorous. 1597 Breton Wit's Trench' 
xwwrWks. (1879) 9/2 When women were wont to be kind* 
harted, conceits in men were verie fauourous. 1775 Asu 
(citing Chaucer), Favirous, favourable. 

t Fa*V0UrS011ie, t*. Obs. rare. [f. ns prec. + 
-SOME.] That is an object of favour ; acceptable. 

1599 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. iv. iii. Pray Pheebus, 

I proue favoursome in her fair Eyes. 

Favons (f^''V3s), a. rare. [f. 'L.fav-its honeys 
comb + -ous.] a. Resembling a honeycomb, b,* 
Resembling the disease favns. 

1677 Grew Anai. Seeds i. § 10 (1682) 196 Its Surface 
favous, like that of Poppy. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Favower, -owre, obs. lorms of Favour. 

II Favns Cf^‘'vos). Path. [L.yZzz//// honeycomb.] 

A contagious disease of the skin, characterized by 
pustules, so called from its resemblance to a honey- 
comb. Also attrib. 

[1398TRF.VISA Barth. De P.R.vxx. iii. (14951 223 Constantine 
callyth suche a scabbe fauum, an bony combe, for suche 
whelkes haue smalle holes, out of whichc matter corayth as 
hony out of the hony combe.] 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
Favus. .an Ulcer, mattery Sore or Scab. x8o6 Mtd. *Jtnl 
Xy. 168 The favus, when it happens on the face, and the 
vesications behind the ears, often arise from the Mine cause 
1884 Syd, Soc. Lex,, Faints, a contagious disease of the skin. , 

Fawer, favyr, dial, and obs. ff. Favour. 
Faw(f9)» sb. [Application of /ha, the surname 
of a tribe of Scotch gipsies ; prob. a cognomen 
originally identical with next adj.] A gihS)'- 
Also atlrih., as faw-gang, a ^ang of gipsies. 

2756 yarroiv Par, Reg,, Francis Heron, king of y" 
bur. 13 Jan, 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq, (1849) Rl* 
Gipsies siil) continue to be called ‘Faws^in the N. of Eng* 
land. 2825 Brockhtt A’. C. IVords 69 Faiv-gang, a company 
of rinVaff. 1827 AIackenzie Hist, Hewastle 1 1 . 767 
Tinkers, doggers, .egglers, and others of that worthy raw 
called Faws. XB69 Lonsdale Gloss., /HU‘-.fnw^..agaRgof 
rogues and beggars. 

tFaw, <7. Obs. Forms: I faa3,' fdj, 3 foa}. 
fogh, 3 fah, foh, south, vaa, 4 fowe, 4- F'’"'' 
[OE. fai, fah = OHG. flh, Goth, faihs :- 0 Teut. 
’ya(/ia-s pre-Teut. *poiko-s, cognate with Gr, 
TroiKtKos paiticoloured. (The niod.Eiig fonn would 
i:ormally be */o 7 V or *fough ; faw is fio:n northcin 
dialects.)] 

1 . Coloured, stained, streaked ; particolourc:ii 
variegated. Also in Comb, as gold-faw. 

<*700 Epinal Gloss. ^1 Arritis \variiis\‘. faa;^. 

163* Lagu drusade w.xter under wolenum w«l dreoief^v 
cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 104 Ram seallan hone faxan enw 
on niwe ealo. 0x130 Semi-Sax. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilckcr 50 
Fuluns, nelFnuus..fo\ih. czijs Lamb. Horn. 53 |>asfa*,< 
neddre bitacneS h’ls fa3e folc be wuneS in wcorlde.. 
Witeil cow bet nc beo noht |>c foa^e nctldre. <’r *®5 
Lay. 24653 Sum hafde gode grene me, and alches 
fah claS. Ibid. 30984 Gold-ua3e fccldes scanden bililcs* 
ex44o Gaw, ^ Gataron ii. 13 in Pinkerton Seal. 

(1792) IIL 3*8 Fcrly fayr wes the feild, flekerit and !»'''» 

W ith gold and goulis in grey ne. 25x3 Douglas /Enttt vm. 

X. (1839) 500 The God of bestis and ot fcildis faw. . 

b. In the plant-name I*awtliistl© {Jit, colours 
thistle), the card thistle or teasel. Ohs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 124/x Fawilnstelle, labrnm ventHu 

c. Ofobjectsthatre/lcct light; Bright, glancing» 
gleaming, twinkling. 

exooo Ags. Ps. Ixxxviii[i]. 36 Fultiim pu him afyrdc^* 
faxan swcordev 7^x400 M‘i*rie Arth. 747 pryC< 
schippez,.fondc2 wyih fiilJe s.Yile ower the fawc >ih« 2 - 

2 . qiiasi-j/». The adj. used absot. coupkd "'dh 
gray. A species of fur, e. g. ermine (sec qc^-* 
^iiioo). Cf. OF. vairctgiis. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 361 Nc sc.y 1 |»cr beo foil nc g/ei t-z 
cunig ne ermine. ^1275 Doomsday yZ in (?. E. fdsc. i -4 
Mom of thRvc riche that wereden foh and grei, rxjM 
Guy lltarsir. (A.)^!?. Gij Jiim ichrcd in fmiK' Kia>'- f 
Sir Tristr. isjo J’.ii raft me fowe and gtiis, And 
wounded |>ai me. 

Faw, dial, .and Sc. form of v. 

Faw, obs. form of Fain, Few. 

Fawcebrayo, ohs. form of bAUHSEniiATt:. 
Fawcot(t. -set, obs. forms of Faix'ET.^ 
Fawehlnp:, -cliyn. oiis. forms of Faix-iiio.v. 

, .'5 ?* Iacdi.hcli) ir, Coitnnhntn't Crrp J'-. Ir l. 

Their cnimir-i .. were cutting of it (the gatelll with 
wood-hniucs or fa«chings. 



PAWD. 


Ill 


PAWNINGNESS. 


•Pawcht, Sj. form of Fought. 

Pawconer(e, obs. forms of Falconer l and 2. 
Fawd. dial. Also faud. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Fad rf/.l, Feald ; also faivdom, Sc. var. of 
Fathom.] A bundle. 

x64t Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) j8 Wheare you see that 
the water gets yssue. .yow may thrust in and ramme downe 
fawdes of strawe. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Fatal, a truss of 
straw ; as much as the two arms will compass. 

Pawd, Pawdomfe, obs. Sc. ff. Fold, Fathom. 
Pawe(n, -er, obs. forms of Fain, Favour. 
Pawessliraye, obs. f. of Faussebraie, -braye. 
Pawf, var. of Fauch s 6 . Sc. 

Fawkener(e, obs. forms of Falconer. 
Pawkenet, obs. form of Falconet. 

15.. \u Beauties' of Thanet (1830) II. 34 After the dis- 
chardge of ii fawkenets. .the forte was won. 

Fawn (fgn), Forms: 4-5 foun(e, (5 
fowen), 5 faon, 5-7 fawne, 6-7 faun(e, 5-, fawn. 

[a. OF. also foun, feon’.—vazd.'L. ^feioii'emi 
f. fccitts offspring.] 

1 1 . A young animal, cub. Obs. 

[1274 Grands Chron.S. Denis {Ker. Gall, «5- Franc. Script. 
(1818) XVII. 354) Jones fauns de bestes sauvages.] 1481 
C^xTON Myrr. 11. vi, This beest hath but ones yong fawnes. 
a 1603 Jas. I Psalm xxix. 6 Lyke to the faune of unicornis 
Will leape when he doth spelk. • 160^ Owes Pembrokeshire 
1. XV. (1892) 127 The Fawne (of a seal] at the first is white. 

2 . A young fallow deer, a buck or doe of the 
first year. In fawn (said of the doe) : pregnant. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe BlauncJie 429 Of founes, soures, 
bukkes, does Was ful the wode. c 1400 Maundcv. (Roxb.) 
xxxi. 143 Dappeld and spotted, as it ware foilncz of daes. 
i486 Bk.Si. Albans'E.viO.^ And ye speke of the Rucke the 
fyrst yere he is a fawne. 1535 Coverdale yVnxiv. 5 The 
Hynde shal forsake the yonge fawne. .because there shalbe 
no grasse. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 404 As a Tiger, who by 
chance hath spi’d . . two gentle Fawnes at play. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist:{x^^t) III. 137 The fawns continue to 
follow the deer eight or nine months in all. i8to Scott Lady 
of L. nr. ii, The doe awoke, and to the lawn . .led her fawn. 
1872 Baker Nile Tribnt, ii. 38 The does are now in fawn. 
jig. 1609 Heywood iJriV. Nv. xxxii, That her com- 
mensed spleene may be withdrawne From them, whose 
violence spar'd not her Fav/ne. 

3. Short for fawn-colour (see 41. 

1892 Pall Mail G, 17 Mar. 1/2 A Russian costume in 
fawns made of fancy crefpon. Ibid. 22 Sept, t/3 Slight 
moustache and hair of a fawn that we associate rather with 
Caledonia than the Netherlands. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as favvn-oolour, a light 
yellowish brown (hence fawn-coloured adj.) \ fawn- 
skin ; also fawn-brown, -like adjs. 

x8oo tr. La^au^'s Chem. II. 177 They acquire a strong 
*fawn*brown tint. 1863 Gosse Year at Shore 79 Light olive, 
fawn-brown ..or pure white. 1800 tr, Lagrange's Chevi. 

IT. 284 Of a red, inclining to *fawn colour, 1844-37 
Bird llrin. Deposits (ed. s) 133 From the palest fawn- 
colour to the deepest amber. 1803 Davy in Phil. Trans. 
XCIIL 261 They gave dense *fawn-coloured precipitates. 
1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan II. 391 The little fawn- 
coTourel bullocks. 1838 Lytton Leilai. iv, That elastic 
and •fawn-like grace. 1862 Shirley Nugre Crit. ili. 152 
Little cousin Annie, with her shy fawn-like glances, 13x3 
Douol.as YEiieis vii. vii. 126 Sum wer cicd in pilchis of 
•foune skynnis. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1 . 10 ^Iany 
allusions about a fawn, and fawn-skin, in the Dionusiaca. 
1864 Swinburne A talanta 1389 Their leave.s that nod Round 
thy fawnskin. 

tFawn, Obs. [f. Fawn 

1 . An act of fawning ; a servile cringe, a wheed- 
ling courtesy. 

1590 Greene Never too late (160a) 48 Infida . . plied 
Francesco with her flattering fawnes. 1601 B. Jonson 
Foeiasfer\. I, Thy . .wholesome sharpnesse. .pleasethCsssar, 
more than servile fawnes, 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 

78 Will rave and chide .. But soon to smiles and fawns 
turns all his heat, a 1637 R. Loveday Lett. (1663^ 146 The 
fawnes of Fortune. 1744 E. Heyvvood Female Spectator 
(1746) I. 131 You may know him by. .a servile fawn on all 
who can. .contribute to exalting him. 

• 2. =FaM'NER. rare'-'-. 

1635 Brathwait a read. Pr. 80 Had he plaid buffoun. 
Fawn or knave. 

Fawn (fp-i)? Forms ; 4 faghne, fayn, 4-7 
fawne, 4, 6-8 faun(e, (4 fauhne), 5 fawnyn, 

6 .Sir., 9 dial, fan, 5- fawn. See also Fain v. 
[app. a variant, with specialized sense, of Fain v. 
to rejoice. The OE, forms fxgniait and fahnian 
(whence respectively fain and fawn) are derived 
from different forms of the adj., viz. OE, fsgen, 
whence fain adj., and OE. fagen, whence ME. 
fawe. 

Prof. Sievers suggests that the divergent forms are due to 
suffix-ablaut -an, -nn) in primitive OE.] 

1 . mir. Of an animal, esp. a dog: To show de- 
light or fondness (by wagging the tail, whining, 
etc.) as a dog does. 

a 122$ (see Fawning vhl. sb. 1.] 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. 
295 pere ne was lyoun ne leopart . . pat ne fcl to her feet, 
and fanned with tallies. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xviii. iv. (1495^ 751 Alambe..fawnyth wyth bys taylle whan 
he hath founde his moder. CX440 Promp. Farv. 152/1 
Fawnyn as howndys, appiaudo. 1393 Shaks. Lncr. 421 As 
the grim lion fawneih o’er bis prey. 1611 Dekker Roaring 
( 7 iV/e Wks. 1873 111 . 215 He can both fawne like a Spaniel), 
and bile like a Mastiue. 1667 Milton P. B. ix. 526 Oft he 
bowd His turret Crest. .Fawning. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey 
(1677) -09 The old dog Argus . . fauned with his ta’l, Lut ] 


could not rise. 1791 Cowper Odyssey xvi. st ITiy dogs bark 
not, but fawn on his approach. 1863 Swinburne Poems * 
Ball., Satin te Sangtthie 54 A tame beast, .fawns to be fed. 

b. To fawn on^ upon : (of a dog, etc.) to show 
delight at the presence of j to lavish caresses on, to 
caress. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) /?«*/« 41, I barke upon the 
fooles and fawne upon the wysemen. 1353 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 196 The Lion, .fauned gently upon hym. a 1603 
hloNTGOMERiE Descr. Vane Lovers 42 A Dog, .will, .fan on 
him vha givis him fude^ 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts 
Eromena 193, I wondered to see her (a Deere] so gently 
fawne upon me without any feare. 1776 Adam Smith 
iV. 1. li, A puppy fawns upon its dam. 1B41 Lane A rab. 
Nts. 1 . 49 The calf, .came to me, and fawned upon me. i86i 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. iii. (1889) 28 Jack [the dog]. . 
was fawning on him as if he understood every word. 
fK' *573 Tusser Hush. cxiv. (1878! 216 Though Fortune 
.smiles, and fawnes vpon thy side. x6oo Holland Livy iv. 
-vHi. (idog) 166 It was no long time that fortune fawned 
upon theiEquians. 1796 Let. noble Ld, Wks.1842 

11 . 271 In the same moment fawning on those who have the 
knife half out of the sheath. 

fe. quasi-//viw. To wag (the tail). Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M.^ 12354 (Cott.) J>as o}>er Icons . . honurd 
him faunand tail. 

f 2 . traits.^ Tofarwn on (sense i b) : To caress; 
to pat (the head of a dog). Obs. 

^ 011300 Cursor Sf. 12333 /ie<i^/w^(Gott.\ pe leonis fauned 
iesus. c 11^0 Gaw. Gr. Nnt. lorp Hornounder haj' her 
rewarde, Her hedez ]>ay fawne & frote. c 137S Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Eu/emia 1S3, Sc faynand hir hare lali-s knet. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg, They ranne to this hooly ^■yrgyne 
in fawnynge her, 

3 . intr. To affect a servile fondness ; to court 
favour or notice by an abject demeanour. Const. 
on, upon (a person, his looks, etc.). 

a 1310 (see Fawninct/^/.j^. 2.I cx^Qls^syo.Sccrees ProL. 
67s Smothe afore folk to fawnyn and loshyne. c 25x0 More 
Picus'NVs.. 16/r Iftheworldefawne vpon the. i^76Fle.«INC 
Panopi. Epist. 271 Such as fawne on them with flatierie. 
*577 Jr. BuUingers Decades (2592)225 By fawning on his 
angrie lookes she turnes them into smiles. 2612 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus iii. 3 Nor further fawned [they] vpon God 
then to get out of his hands. 1692 E. Walker Ef>ictetus' 
AJor, xxxi, Nor flatter, fawn, forswear, assent or lie. 2823 
Lamd Lett, (i888)II. 62 How the knave fawned when I was 
of .service to him 1 2837 Buckle Civiliz. L vii. 398 Even 
our greatest writers prostituted their abilities by fawning 
upon the prejudices of their patrons. 2863 Kingsley 
Hereto, x, Ihey fawn on a damsel with soft words. 2S79 
Dixon IViudsorl.xW. 118 He stooped to fawn where he 
w'as used to smite. 

b. To fawn upon (a thing, an object of desire) : 
to aspire to. Obs. rare^^. 

163A Ford P, Warbeeks. i, Could 1 be England's queen, 
— a glory, Jane, I never fawn’d on. 

1 4 . trans. To cringe to (a person). Obs. rare, 
a 2363 Ascham Scholcm. i. (Arb.) 83 Though, for their 
priuate matters they can follow, fawne, and flatter noble 
Personages. 

Fawil(fpn),t /.2 [f.FAWNJ^.^; fci.OY. faoncrI\ 

1 , inir. To bring forth young. Now only of deer. 

2482 Caxton Myrr, ii. vi, They [Honcsses] come to fede 

their fawnes the ih dayaftertbeyh.nuefawned. X530PALSGR. 
546/2 Haue your dere fawned yet? 1679 Blount Ane, 
Tenures 91 Because the De.ir did then fawn, or bring forth 
their young. 1722-1800 in Bailuv. 

2 . trans. Of deer : To bring forth (a fawn). 

2576 Turbcrv. Venerie 242 The Bucke is fawned in the end' 
of May. 1618 Earl OF Cork in Sir R. Boyle's Diary Ser. 1. 
(1886) 1 . 192 The firste fawn that was fawned in my Park. 
Hence Pawning vhl. sb. 

2398 Manwood Lowes Forcstxx. § 2 (1625) 81 When that 
our Agistors doe meete together for the fawning of our wilde 
beasts. 2685 R. Brady tr. fehn's Charter 0/ Forests § 7 in 
Hist. Eng. App. 241 The third Swainmote shall be holden 
, .concerning (he fawning of our Does. 

Fawn, obs. form of Faun. 

Fawner (fp nai). [f. Fawn v.^ + -er ^.] One 
who fawns, cringes, or flatters; a toady. 

c 2440 PromP. Parv, 246/1 Faj'narc, or fiaterere, adu- 
lator. 2353 T. Wilson Rhet. To6b, Flatterers, fawners, 
and southers of mennes saiynges. 1685 Graciatt’s Cour- 
tiers Orac. 256 All the Fawners .. are so many Monsters 
of impertinence. #22715 Burnet Own Time (1766; I. 
68 His diary, .represents him as an abject fawner on the 
Duke of Buckingham. 2812 Southey Omniofta II. 322 
Certainly he was no fawner. 1864 E, Sargent Peculiar 
I. 289 He. .began to p^ay the fawner once more. 

t Fa’wnery. Obs. [f. prec. -y.] The bearing 
or tricks of a fawner ; flattery, sycophancy. 

2661 K. W. Conf. Charact,, Temporizer ijZBo) 51 This 
puppet of policy differs from the foregoing spannlel of 
fawnery only in time and degrees. 

Fawney (fp'ni). slang. £a. Irish fdin{n)e ring.] 

1 . A finger-ring. 

1812 J. H. "Vavx Flas/t Dict.,Fa7vney,&iingtr-rin5. 1834 
H. Ainsworth Rooksvood iii- v, Fogles and fawnies soon 
went their way. 2831 Whsuc-yfi Lend. Labour I. 423 He 
wears a stunning fawny on his finger. 

2 . a. = Fawny rig. To go on the fawney : to 
practise the fawney-rig. b. One who practises the 
fawney-rig. 

2782 G. Parker View Society II. 167 There is a large 
shop in London where these kind of rings are sold, for the 
purpose of going on the Fawney. Ibid., The Fawney says, 

‘ I dare say some poor woman (etc] 2789 — Life's Painter 
174 Fawny, an old, stale trick, called ring-dropping. 

3 . Comb,,srsbfawney-droppcr, -dropping', fawney 
bouncing, selling rings for a pretended wager ; 
fawney-bouucer ; fawney-rig (see cjuot.). 


2782 G. Parker Vie^v Society 21 . 166 The Fawney rig. 
1823 Egan Grose s Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Faivney rig, a 
common fraud thus practised : — a fellow drops a bra.ss ring, 
double gilt, which he picks up before the party meant to be 
cheated, and to whom he disposes of it for less than its 
supposed, and ten times more than its real, value. 2832 
Mayhew Land. Labour I. 351, I do a little In the Fawney 
dropping line. 1837 *Ducange Angucus’ Vttlg. Tongue 
39 F awney droppers gammon the flats and take the yokels in. 
Hence Fawneyed [-ed -], ringed. 

2812 J. KMX Flash Diet., Fawnied ox fattmey-fam'dy 
having one or more rings on the finger. 2834 H. Ainsworth 
Roakivood HI. v, Myfawnied famnis. 

t Fa’wngtiest. Obs. [? f. Fawn v. + Guest. 

Possibly an etymologizing spelling of some dialect word. 
Nashe was an East Anglian; can the word be identical 
\\\t\ifanga5t, given by Sir T. Browne without interpretation 
in his list of words peculiar to th.at region {Misc. Tr. viii. 
146)? Hickes {Ags. Gr. 1689), however, says that in Norfolk 
nfangasi wench meant ‘ virginem viro jam nunc matura.m 
et virum quasi expetentem’. 

a. A fawning parasite, a sycophant, toady. Also 
attrib. b. One who robs or swindles another under 
the guise of friendship. 

2592 Nashe Strange Newes Wks. Biv/i Nuntius, a 
Fawneguest Messenger twixt Maister Bircl and Maister 
Demetrius. 2596 — Saffron Walden Tiii/i He may be a 
fawn-guest in hi.s intent neuertheles. 2602 Rowlands 
Greene's Ghost (1880) 15 There be certaine mates called 
Fawneguests, who. .will. .say. .a friend of yours, .gaue me 
this bowed sixpence to drinke a quart of wine with you for 
his sake. Ibid., Such Fawneguests were they, that (etc.}. 

Fawning* {f§'aii)),vbl.sb. [f. Fawn v. + -ing ^.] 
The action of the vb. Fawn. 

1 . Said of animals : see Fawn v.^ 1. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 290 Spit him amidde f)e bearde . . het . . 
fikeS mid dogge uawenunge. /z 2300 Cursor M. 12350 
tCott.) Abute his fete he quilpes ran. .And win h^ir fanning 
mad him cher. ^ 2382 Wyclif Tohit xi. g With the faunyng 
of his tail he iojed. £'2400 Ywaine fy Gaxu. 2002 The 
lyoun wald noght fyght, Crete fawning made he to the 
Knyght. 2601 Shaks. yul. C. in. i. 43 Low-crooked curtsies, 
and base Spaniell fawning. 2607 Topsell Feur-f. Beasts 
(1673! 209 The lower and stiller [voice of a dog] is called 
‘whining’, or ‘fawning’. 2663 Boyle Occas. Reft. 111. vh. 
(1845) 159 With .. how many Fawnings, does he [a dog] 
court me to fling it him? 2844 Losvell Poems 

2890 I. 253 0 days whose memory tames to fawning down 
The surly fell of Ocean’s bristled neck J 

2 . Cringing, servile flattery or homage; an 
instance of this. 

a 2320 in Wright Lyric P. iv, 23 Fyth of other ne darlh he 
fleo, that fleishshes faunyng furst for-eode. 1382 Wyclif 
Judith xiv. 13 Vagio. .m.ade fawnyng with his hondis. 2333 
Udall Flowers Latins Speaking iis6e>)67'h. Nor suffre our 
selues to be wonne. .with faunyng. x592WYRLEYi4r;wm' 
245 Let no man.. To highlie of her [Fortune’s] jended 
faunings best. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxi, No fawning, ^sir 
. . cried the baronet. 2862 Ln. Brougham Brit. Const, i. 3 
A spirit of fawning and truckling towards those in authority. 
Fawning (f9 nig>, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] 

1 . That fawns or shows pleasure or fondness as 
a dog does; caressing, fondling. Said also of the 
arm, tail, or tongue. 

ei^^o Cursor M, 12354 (Trin.)l>ese oj>ereleouns. .honoured 
him wij> faunnyng tail. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, i. xvi, 
When that these grayhoundes had me so espied, With 
faunyng cbere of great humilitie In goodly haste they fast 
unto me hyed. a 2569 Kincesmyll Godly Advise (1580I i 
The subtile fanyng spaniell. 2621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 

I. (1626) 13 She.. Hung on his necke with fawning armes. 
2697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iv. 741 Fierce Tigers couch’d 
around, and loll’d their fawning tongues, c 2730 Shenstone 
Colemira 7 The fawning cats compassionate his case And 
purr around. 2842 J. H, Newman Par. Serm. (ed. zj V. 
viii. 120 As a king giving names to fawning brutes. 

fg' *635. Quarles E’wW. I. vi. (1718) 25 Let wit or fawning 
fortune vie their best. 

b. quasi-flr/z/. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 237 pe nj’Styngale . . 
Twylereb wel fawnyng Wi)> full swetesong in \>q dawenyng. 
2398 — Barth. De P. R. xii.xxili. (149s) 428 The byrde 
Kaladrius settyth his syghie on hym and beholdyth hym 
as it were faunynge and playsynge. 

2 . Showing servile deference, cringing, flattering. 

. *585 Abp. Sanoys Serm. (1841) 137 Drunkenness is a fawn- 
ing devil, a sweet poison. 1630 Pill Fomtality 

81 The fanning Parasite, and Saint-seeming devil. 2701 
Lend. Gaz. No. 3708/1 Edward Troupe.. with a fawning 
Scolch-like Tone, Junius Lett, xxxv. 164 A fawning 

treachery against which no prudence can guard. 2838 
Lytton Leila 1. v, The voice . . smoothed into fawning 
accents of base fear. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xI. 632 
A fawning and hypocritical race. 

Fawningly tfg'niglOi U- prec. + -i.Y 2.] 
In a fawning manner : a. Caressingly, joyfully, 
b. Cringingly, flatteringly, servilely. * 

a. 2790 Bewick QuadmPeds (1807I 358 The sagacious 
animal . . leapt fawnmgly against the breast of a man. 

b. 1591 Harinctoh Orl. Fur. 332 note. Those Pnne^. . 
that (as is said of them)’ Never see lookes, but fawninglie dis- 
guised’. 2654 Trapp Cwiw. Matt. xii. sSThey [i.e. the 
Pharisees] had nothing to say for themselves, but fawnmgly 
to call him blaster, a xjzt Kes Edmund Post. Wks, 1721 

II. 178 Lucifer. .Strove fawningly t’ attract good Edmunds 
Ear. 185s Macaulay //«/ Eng. III. 401.* It vms set down 
in my instructions’, answered Jeffreys, fawnmglj’, t 

I w’as to show no mercy to men like you. 

Pawnillffliess (fg-ni^ncsl. [f. as P«c. + 
-NESS ] A fawning disposition or demeanou , 

crinfong behaviour, servility. . . 

1573 oT Walkeb Educ. ii. ao It is much easier to bend 
.a natural! mis-inclination •“•it-s neighbour,,"! "' 
fawninsnes to complais.ance. iSs? De Qciscei Murde 



PAWWSOME. 


PAYETTISM. 


^^^s. IV. 45 I'm for peace, and quietness, and fawningness, 
and what may be styled knocking-undemess. 

Pawnsome (f^*nst/m\ a. dial, [f. FA^v^’ v, + 
-SOME.] Of an animal : Disposed to fawn ; show- 
ing fondness. 

1863 Mrs. Toocood Yorksh. Dial., The calf . . is grown so 
fawnsome it will follow us like a dog. 1873 S^ualedale 
Ghss,^ Fansome adj., winsome. 

Pawntekyn, var. Fauntekik Obs.^ an infant. 
Pawny (fy'ni), a. [f. Fawn sIk + -Y.] Of a 
colour : Inclining to fawn. 

2849 Florist 260 IMadame Angelina, that most 

unique Rose in its creamy fawny tints xMa Ganfen 1 Apr. 
223/1 The sepals are of a pale fawny yellow. 

Pawoiixe, obs. form of Fayouii. 

Pawse. obs. and dial, form of False a. 
Pawsont, Sc. rar. Fashioned. 

Pawt(e, obs. forms of Fault. 
t Pax, sb. Obs. Forms : a. i foas, north. 
fffix, 1-2 fex, 3~6 fax, (5 faxe, 6 facts, 7 faix, 
?6 pi. fassis). 3 veex, vax(e. \ 0 ^. feax=^ 
OFris. fax, OS. and OHG. fahs vahs\ 

ON. (and mod.Norw.) fax. The word occurs in 
the proper names Fairfax^ Halifaxf\ 

1 . The hair of the head. 

Bfosvul/ igSj Swat tcdrum sprong forS under fexe. /■ 900 
Bxda’s Hist. ii. xvi. He . . hsefde blase feax. c xooo Sax. 
Lecchd. 1 . 110 Wi|> poet Soet mannes fex fealle. c 2205 Lay, 
24843 [Heo] luken heom bi uaxe {c 2275 J>an heere] and 
laiden heom togrunde. a 2300 Cursor (Cott.)Thoru 

his fax his force was tint, c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints^ Martha 7 
Scho was far of fax and face, c 2440 Bone Flor. 1545 Then 
they lowsyd hur feyre faxe, That was yelowe as the waxe. 
2513 Douglas FEneisw. vi. 51 His fax and herd was fadit 
quhar he stuide. 2548 Hall C//ro«. 20 b, Y« fassis of their 
head set ful of new devised facuns. 2560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus I. 915 With countinance and facts virginall. 2606 
Holland Sueton. Annot. 30 a, Whose lokes and faix were 
so slicke and glib with sweet oyles, that they shone againe. 
I2610 — Camden's Brit. 1. 723 Fax in the old English 
tongue significth the haire of the head.] 

2. derisively. The face. 

[Perhaps a misunderstanding of the obsolete word as pre- 
served in poetic phrases ; some other Sc. examples in idtha 
would admit of a similar interpretation.] 

25x3 Douglas HUneis vni. Prol. 32 The fiUok hit deformit 
fa.x wald haue a fair face. 

t Paxed, a. Obs. [f. prec, + -ed - ; cf. ON. 
faxidr.'] Having hair, hairy. Faxed star\ a 
comet, from the resemblance of its tail to hair. 

892 E. Chron. (Parker MS.>, Same men cwej>.ih on 
Englisc )>a:t hit [cometa] sie feaxede steorra. a 2259 
Matthew Paris Chron. Maj, an, 892 (Rollsi 1.428 Cometa 
miparuit quae Angllce Vexede sterre nuncupatur. [i^S 
Camdcn Kent. (163(5 26 The old English .. could call 
a Comet a Fixed [sic] starre ; which is all one with Stella 
€rmitai\ 2851 Cuntbrld. Gloss.^ Faxed Star. 

Pay (ft‘‘)» Obs, or arch. Forms: 4 fei, 
feyo, fal, 4-6 fey, 4-7 fay, 5 fa, 4-6 fayo, 6 foy. 
[ad. later OFr./«’ :—e.irUer feit^feid'. see Faith. 
Feithf Faith w.ns the original, and became the 
ordinary, Eng. form ; but J’^so passed into 

Eng. from contemporary Fr. 421300, and was for 
a time almost as common as the earlier form, 
especially in certain senses, and in phrases such as 
par fay, ly my fay =* O Fr. par fei, par lua fei^ 

1 . Religious belief ; «= Faith i-a, 

A2300 Cursor M. 7562 (CotL), I haue in drightin fest mi 
fai. f 2315 SuoKF.iiAM Poems (28491 239 Her-lo accorclelh 
cure fay. fxsio R. Rrunnc Medii. 28 pat ys preved by 
cr\"Stes feye, a 2375 Lay Folks ^lass Bk. App. fv, 117 pou 
schalt be founden, I |>c fay lloseled. 24. . Pol. Rel. 4 L. 
Poems fiS66> 252 Ellis failep al ourc fay. ?24. . Chester PI. 
(1S47) II. 216 Newe tonges shall have to preach the faye, 
m42o \{occ\.vyr. Dc Reg. Priuc. 332 Mannes resoun may 
not prevc our fey. C2450 Myrc 362 For who so beleueth 
in the fa>\ 2590 Srenser She/h. Cal. Sept. 207 Roth of 
their doctrine and of their fayc. 2596 SrcNSER F. Q. v. viii, 
29 That neither hath religion nor fay. 

2 . Credit, authority; = Faith sb. 6. 

r2374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. ii. 2x2 For as mochc as pc fey 
of my sentence shal be ]*e more ferme and haboundaunt. 

3 . Promise, assurance ; =- F aith sb. 8. 

rt 1300 Cursor' M. 1x530 (Cott.) He [heroude] was traitur, 
fals in fai. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 20^6 par-to schc sykerede 
iMtmc hurc fay, to help hem be hurc mi^ic. c 2385 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 2847 Lucrccc. They answerdc allc unto hire fey. 

4 . Allegiance; Faith 9; also in To hold, keep, 
cave, swear {one's') fay ; = Faith sb. 9 b. 

r 2290 , 9 . Rue, Le^,, St. Dominicy^,(i Bi pc fci, hat j schal to 
be. f 2320 .SVr- Tr/r/r, 31S pc mariner .swore his fayc. 2375 
llARtvoiiv Bruce XHi. 545 [He] licld him Iclely his (ay. 
f X42S W>*NTOus Crou, viH. .xU. 50 pc Folk come to J»c Fay. 
rx45o lIiiNRisoN Mcr. Fab. 53 For to pray That .. Ixinls 
keepe their f.iy Vnto their Squemigne King. i59oSrESSER 
F. O' u. X, 4X Did foy ami tribute rai*-c. 

b. Tc he at, to take til t any fersotfs or 
persons' fay : to lie in, to take into allegiance or 
subjection to him or them. 

n 1300 Cursor .M. 129^ (Cott.l Jv kinges all ar at mt fai. 
237s B^rnoi n Bruee mil 404 llothwcll .. then at yijgli‘.s 
mcnny« fay Wes. ri425 Wyktoum Cnvx. vm. xli.Ey lie tuk 
pane til l*c Scolll* F.ay : Til hym hare Aihlsoflui made [•ai. 

5 . Fidelity; I'.viTH 10. Also To hear fay. 

rxsoo llax-eL'k 255 AHe l-c dede he sweren p.M he 

»>\u!dcu him ghotl fry herrn. 1377 /V/. Avr/x (KolI'J 1.213 
fikrl in h.care fay, I'hat ?e:den is sone for^cle. 

a 1529 SxnTos Pk. .Ubany 4 77 la l^yalic and foy I.ykc to 
I^tor of Troy. 
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6 . In asseverative phrases; a. In {good) fay \ 

= Faith i 2 a. 

C2300 K. Alis. 6952 He..thoughte in god fay. ,ei 7 ^o 
Cursor M. 13603 (Inn.) He is cure son pel seide in my. 
2423 Jas. I Hirtgis Q. lix, Here is, in fay, the tyme. c 2475 
Rau/CoiliearZZ In gud fay, Schir, it is suilh that 50 say, 
C2532 Dewes Jntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 2046 In good fay 
I thankeour Lorde. Mod. dial. (Devon.) Iss fay ! 

b. In quasi-oaths. By, upon my (etc.) fayi = 
Faith jA 12 c, Also in Fr. form, {Par) {mix) fay. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 13S93 (G8tL) * A prophete *, said he, * bi 
mi fay’. ^2300 Harrow. Hell Zt Par ma fey 1 ich holde 
myneAllethothatbuethherj'ne. 4:1386 Chaucer IVife's T. 
201 If I say fals, sey nay, upon thy fey, — Clerk's T. 
Prol. 9 Tel us som inery tale, by your fay. — Pars. T. 
T 793 Par fay the resoun of a man tellith him [etc.], c 1460 
Piay Sacraut, 589 Betwyn Douyr & Calyce .. dwellth non 
so cunnyng be my fey. CX460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 36 
Ma fa ! sone I hope he shalle. 2547 Gardiner in Strj'pe 
Crattmer 11. (1694) 76 To say Ictc.]..Dy iny faye is overfar 
out of the way. 28^ Scott Mann. i. xxii, Nephew, quoth 
Heron, by my fay. 2849 James IVcodman x. By my fay, 
the place seems a fortress instead of an abbey. 

Pay (f^*)> Also 6 in Fr. form f^e, 8 faye, 
pi. 7 faies. [ad. OF. fae, fate (Fr. fie) = Pr. and 
Pg.fada, Sp. hada, Jt. fata:— Com. 'Rom. fata fern, 
sing., f. L. fata the Fates, pi. of fdtum Fate.] 
= Fairy 4. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 193 M^ wife Constance is fay. 
[<*2533 Ld. Berners Huon cxliv. 536 The noble quene 
Morgan le faye,] 2570 B. GooenPq^. Kiugd. ir. (x88o) 15 a, 
As plcaseth him that fightes with Fdcs. 2633 B. Jonson 
Tale Tub 11. i. You’d have your daughters and maids 
Dance o’er the fields like faies to church. 2746 Collins 
Dir^e in Cymbeline Poems (2772) 97 The female fays shall 
haunt the green. 41 2839 Praed Poems {2864) I. 277 Be she 
a Fiend, or be she a Fay, She shall be Otto’s bride to*day. 
2873 G. C. Davies Mount. ^ Mere xiv.113 Which needed 
but little imagination to transfer them into faj^s and water 
sprites. 

Fay sb.^ Forms: 8-9 feigh, 9 fay, feagh, 
fee. [f. Fay v.-'\ The clearings from the surface ; 
the surface soil, the dross of metals. 

2747 Hooson MineFs Diet. Mj, This [the Limp] the 
Washers use for to throw off the Feigh from the Ore out of 
the Sive. 2802 Mawe Mineralogy 204 Feigh, Newc. Refuse 
washed from the lead-ore. 2839 Murchison Silur. Syst, i. 
iii. 40 Fee, pronounced ‘Fay’, a red rubbly thin-bedded 
rock, with some marl. 2884 Cheshire Gloss., Fay, AVr, the 
surface soil in contradistinction to the sub-soil. 2893 Sur- 
veyors' Institution Professional Notes V. 66 They com- 
menced removing the surface soil, or *fey*. 

Fay Forms: i 3-4 fe5en, 3 

feien, (fien), south, veion, 4 fey, south, vie, 5 
fye, 6 faie, 5- fay. [OE. fig-an = OS. flgtan 
(Du, voeget^,Ql^(j.fuogen {MHG.vilegen, mod.G. 
fiigen) OTeut. *fbgjan to fit, adapt, join (cf. 

which differs in conjugation), f. ^fbg- 
([cf. OHG. fuoga, mod.G. fuge fitting together, 
joining), ablaut-form of Teut. root fag- in fag^ro^ 
Fair a,] 

+ 1 . trans. To fit, adapt, or join (whether in 
material or immaterial sense) ; to put together, 
add, compose; to fix or fasten in position. Obs. 

a 2000 Riddles xxvi. o (Gr.) Heo .. fe^cS mcc on fassten, 
t'xooo Sax. Lecchd, II1.206 Hcrculem ge-sihS freo[n]dscipe 
fej^S. c 2200 Trin, Coll. Hont. 25 XJre fader shop u.s and 
fetdc ]ie lemes to urc licame. Ibid., For])! we elepeS him 
fader for ]?at he us feide here, rxxoo Ormin 2x501 Forr 
manness bodij fc3edd iss Off fowwre kinne shaffte. Ibid. 
X1523 5 *ff I’U fe^csst ]>reo wihh }>reo Pa findcsst lu J^rcr 
sexe. a 2223 Ancr. R. 78 Vordi ueic 5 isaie hope & silence 
bo 3 e togederes. 396 Urc Louerd .. to-twe.amedc his 

soule urom his bodie vorto ueien urc bo 9 e togederes. 

* 1 * b. ? To fit, furnish with. Obs. 

\ r 220$ Lay, 649 He lettc makien enne die . . 8: feiede heo 
mid homcn. 

f c. To fay upon long: to fix at a distant point 
(in time) ; to postpone. Obs. 

4*2400 Destr. Troy 56x6 The fcrrcr J»at we fay our fare 
opon longe, The more we procure our payne. 

+ 2 intr. To suit ; to match with, Ohs, 

4:2300 Agst. Pride Ladies in Pol. Songs (Camden) 154 
The bout and the barbet wj'th frountel shulc feje. 

b. U.S. Of a coat : To fit. To fay in : to fit 
into its place; also trans. to fill up (a gap). 

2866 Lowell Biglow P, Poems 2890 II. 374 Ther’ 's gaps 
our lives can’t never fay in. 2868 Mrs. Whitney P, Strong 
xi. (1669) 228 One of the things that fayed right in. 2B89 
Farmer Americanisms, * Your co.’il fa>*5 well.' 

3 . To suit, do, go on favourably, succeed. Ohs. 
cxc. dial. 

4*2300 Beket 658 That ne vieth nothing. rx425 Ser’en 
Sag. 208 x (P.) Tliat may nou^t fye And he se the with hys 
eye. . He wyl knowe the anoon rightc. 2542 UDALLiirnjwf. 
A/o/k. iL 336b, 'nils wayc it wall not frame ne faic, *l*hcre- 
fore must we prone another wayc. 2863 Barnes Dorset 
(TA’rr., ‘Tilings dont fayasi shouldw'idicm.* 2886 T. Hardy 
Ma\vrof Casterhridge xx, It came to pass that for ‘ fay * sljc 
saiu ' succeed '. 

4 . Ship^buildwg, etc. [Spcci.nl uses of J, 2.] a. 
trans. To fit (a piece of limber) closely and ac- 
curately to (another), b. intr. Of the timber : To 
fit close, so .ns to leave no intcn*cning space. 

a. 2754 M. Murray ShifbuitJing i£8 i\iy , . to fill two 
pieces o( wootl *0 as lo join cl«^ logellier. llie pl.snV is 
said to fay lo the timlcs when it l>ears, or lies clo‘c lo all 
the timl)cr<. 1769 YAicO'<\'nDict. •H4*e|fir(j-Ej)Civb,l*he 
I Ntinr-transom ..xs fayc«l across the stem. port, and l>o!t**il 
I to the head cf it. 2775 FalcK Day’s Dk'ing 1 'esul 5 'IV i>- 


inch planks, .svere fayed and n.ailed to all the limber of ike 
e-xtemal frame. 2867 in S5nTH Sailors IVerdfk. 

b. 2794 Rigging * 5 ; Seamanship L 23 The mast where it 
fays is paid over with soft tar. cx8so Rudim, Narig. 
(\Veale) 102 The butts are rabbeted, and must fay close.* 
2867 Smyth Sailors IVcrd-bk., The plank is said to fay to 
the timbers, when it lies so close to them that there shall he 
no perceptible space between them. 

Hence Fayed ppl. a. ; Faying z'bl. sb., the 
action of the vb. Fay i ; also attrib. 

x’jspz F. Smith Voy, Disc. N.-IV. Pass. I. 131 The Hcu$e 
w*as. .built of Logs ofWood laid one on the oiner,w’ith two 
Sides plain or fayed, that they might be the closer, c x*co 
Trin. Coll, Horn. 25 Sw*o digeliche hit al dihle on 
elch fringe is hem on sene, a 2225 Ancr. R. 78 pU is na 
J)e reisun of vriunge. 2858 Si.mmosds Piet. Trade, 
Faying in maritime phraseology, the union of two pieces jo 
dose that no intervening space occurs. 2869 Sir E. J. 
Reed Shipluild. x. 293 The rivet-holes shall be punched 
from the faying surfaces. Ibid, xvii. 338 Care bring taken 
to punch from the faying-side. 

Pay, feigh Forms; 3 fasten, fsoien, 

fegen, fe3en, 4-5 fyen, 6 fie, 7 fea, 7-8 fee, 
7“9 fey, 7-9 feigh, fay. [a. O'Yl.ffegja to cleanse, 
polish:— OTeut. type *f&gjan. ON. had also a 
synonymous parallel derivative from same root, 
fdga (=MDu. OTeut. type *fS:g^jan) 

whence the Eng. Fow v. The ON. words appear 
to be related by ablaut to Du. vegen, MHG. vegtn, 
moA.O. fegen, to polish, clean, sweep. 

In South Yorkshire it rimes with weigh (w^Il, not with 
day, way, say (dt*, wr, sc) ; perh. the best spelling h/eigh,] 
trans. To clean, cleanse, polish ; to clear aNvay 
(filth, etc.). Now only dial, in specific applica- 
tions : To clean out (a ditch, pond) ; to pare 
away (surface soil) ; to clean (seed) ; to winnow 
(corn). 

c 220$ Lay. 7957 Heo . . f£e$eden heoren wepnen. Uid. 
8057 J>e king..hehten [?hehle] heom.alle . . fxicn heorc 
steden. 4:2220 Bestiary 2x0 Fej ffe ffus of Si brest fildq 
c 2350 in Archxologia XXX. 353 pis drinke xal fyen fro J*i 
herte Glet & rewme. 741 2400 Morte Arth. 2114 He feyed 
his fysnamye wdlh his fqule hondez. ^ 2573 Tusser //w^. 
(18781 54 At midnight trie foule priuies to fie. Ibid. 133 
Choised seede to be picked and trimlte w'ell fide. 26w 
Holland Livy xxi, xxxvii. (2^) 424 Such a dcale of snow 
there was to be digged, faled, and thrown out. x62X 
Burton .4 uni. Mel. i. ii. iv. vi.To emplyjakcs, fay channels, 
carry out durt [etc.]. 2642 Best Fartn. Bks. iSurtces) 4 

0. ates threshed and feyed. Ibid. 52 Fey up dursed come, 
and lye sirawc on the floores, 2674 Kav N. C. IVordf, 
Fee, to winnow. Fey, Feigh, to do any thing notably. To 
fey meadows is to cleanse them ; to fey a pond, to empty it. 
2704 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec, (1886) II. 59 Hee has 
already fey’d and ring’d y« seller and enclosed a garden. 
1796 Peccb Anonp’m. (1809) 91 To fee, or to feigh, M they 
speak in Derbyshire, is lo cleanse ; so to fee out is to riMnse 
out. 2813 CuLLUM Hist. Hawsied d* Hardwick 

To /ay or fey a pond or ditch, to cle.an by throwing the 
mud out of It. 2864 F. Grevillc in Field 29 Oct, The 
pond had not been cleaned out, (or as we say in Norfolk, 
fyed out),, for fifty-five years. 2876 MuUYorhsh GmU 
‘ Fey that hedge bottom ouL* 2876 Whitby Gloss., Fay 
fan, to winnow with the natural wind. 2887 S. Uttwrt 
Gloss., Fee to remove the surface soil, e.g. to obtain marl, 
sand, &C. 

Hence Faying vbl. sb . ; used attrib. in faying- 
cloth, ? a winnowing cloth. 

2642 Best Farm, 4 Acet. Bks. (Surtees) § 2. 2x5 An old 
coverlette. .and a feyinge cloth for to lye upon them. 

t Fay, v.^ Obs, In 3 fdahon, feajen. [Only 
in southern ME, ; a Scandinavian origin is therefore 
unlikely, so that the word can hardly be identified 
with prec. ; the sense also differs. Perh. repr. 
OE. fitgan {*fxhit pingit’ Epinal Gl.; cf. afi’^on 
to depict), f. flih coloured, Faw.] trans. ?To 
adorn. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 58 AI 3el bet fallcS to hire (pet )>e f^ 5 ^i 
hire C.J. ^2230 Hali Meld. 45 Fcahc pi mridcnliad wo 
alle godc peawes. 

Plence Faying vbl. sb. 

CX230 Hali Meid. 43 Nis ha nawt in cla 5 es nc in fra- 
hungc utewiS. 

Fay, obs. form of Fon. 

Fay, obs. var. of Fey <i., fated to die. 
Fayalite (ff''al3it). Min. [Named by Gmclin 
in 1840 after Fayal, one of the Azores: see -ite.] 
A silicate of iron and otJjer bases, found in I'aynl 
and elsewliere. 

2844 Dana Min. 586 Fayalite of Gmclin, from the Arort^’- 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xiii. 363 A mineral wlncbi «'» 
chemical composition, is allied to the iron-oUvine, fayalite. 
Fayd, var. of Fade vA to suit ; in quot. iutr. 

24.. Wedding of Sir Gatvatn 2x4 in Fumiv. Percy FAv 

1. X09 ‘Tliys may noil fayd ',said Gawen. 

Fayonco, var. ofFAiENCfk 
•pFayer, Obs. cxc. dial. Also I'oWAit. [f. 
Fay v.^ + -Eu L] One who cleanses. 

26x1 CoTCR., a scowrer, cleanser; feyer. /Ao. 

t.\', Fi-, Maistre Fft ..tcyoT oi xtTWXic*.. , . 

Fayettism (fc^^'Ctiz’m). [ad. 1'. Fayettisme. L 
{La) Fayette : sec -ihm.] T*he doctrine and practice 
of the followers ofEa Fayette. 

2793 Burkk Policy of Allies \\V% Vn.133 Fayeitchni. 
Condorceti^m, Monarcht*m, or Dcrnocraliim. 2794 
B^RFUr.L Hht. Clergy during French Rev. ^755) s■s^ AH 
the known friends cf Fayctti»m. 184B W. H. Krtty tr. 
L. Blands Hitt. Ten 1 . 313 Unhappy men immolated cn 
jjTctercc of Fayt'disn. 



FATFUL. 
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FEALTY. 


tFayfol, a. Ohs.-o [f. Fay rf.i + -rui,.J = 
Faithful. Hence f Poyfnlly adv., in a faithful 
manner, a. Loyally, b. Keliabh'. 

. 1^00 J\Torie Artk, 1715 Thayhafe the furthe forsettealle 

of faire watyre, That fayfully of force fe^hte us byhowys. 
14*6 Audelay Poems 10 Fayfully wiy’tyn m hole wiyt. 
Fay-land (f^^'lsend). [f. Fay + Land 
The land of the fays, fairy-land. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 11. 622 For some green 
summer of the faydand light Tripping she went. 

Fayler, -or, obs. forms of Failure. 
t Payles. Obs. [The writer of Ltuhis AvgU- 
contin (see quot. c 1330) connects the word with 
Fail v, ; the game being usually decided by the 
failttre of one of the players to make a throw that 
would enable him to move. Godef. has two 
examples of the OF. phrase jotter a la faille^ 
which, though hgurative, may contain an allusion 
to this game.] An obsolete form of Back-gammon. 

c 1330 Ludns Anglicorum in Royal MS. 13. A. xviii. 158 a, 
Estet alius ludusqui vocatur Fayly.s. [The game is described 
at length.] 15980 TonsonA'z/. m. iii, Hee’ll 

play at Fayles, and Tick-tack, 
t Fayllard, a. (quasi-ri.) Obs. ras-e-'. [? AF. 
f. Fr._/af//i>: see Fail v. Cf. Fr. habillard, etc.] 
That fails or offends ; offending, delinquent. 
c 13x0 in Rel. Ant. 1. 145 No wily lufe na clerc fayllard, 

Payme, Pa3m(e, obs. ff. Fame, Fain, Fnign. 
Paynd, v. Sc. Obs. : see Fand. 

Payre, obs. f. Fair, Fare. 

Payrey, -ie, -y(e, obs. ff. Fairy. 

Payssyon, obs. form of Fashion. 

Payt(te, obs. form of Feat. 

Payte(n, Payth(e, Payto(u)r : see Fait-. 
Payver, obs. form of Favour. 
tPa'zart, sb. (a.) Obs. Sc. Also 6 faizard, 
fasert. [Of unknown etymology'; according to 
Jamieson jaizari/ is used in some parts for a herma- 
phrodite fowl.] 

1 . A coward, dastard. 

1597 hloNTGOMERiE Cherrlc ^ Sloe 377 To fazarts, hard 
hazarts Is deid or they cum thair. IMd. 632 Jon faizardis 
durst not. .dim vp the craig. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Cowardly, dastardly. 

XS08 Kennedy Flytvxg w. Dnnbar 5x7 Fowmart, fasert, 
fostirit in filth and fen. 

Faze V. U.S. irons. To discompose, 

.disturb. Cf. Feeze v. 

2890 Dialect Notes (Boston, U.S.A.) from Louisiana 

II. 70 ‘You didn't faze him’ — you did not disturb him. x8oo 
Columbus{ 0 \C\Ot) Dispatch 22 July, This blow, altho’a fearuil 
one, did not 'faze' me. 

Faze, obs. var. Feaze v. 

II Fazenda (fazemda). Also fazende. [Pg. 
fazenda hacienda,'] An estate or large farm. 
Also the home-stead belonging thereto. 

i8*5 A. Caldcleuch Trav. S.Amer. II. xvil. 183 The few 
fazendas in the neighbourhood were.. occupied in pressing 
the sugar cane. 1^5 Darwin Poy. Nat. ii, (1873) 24 On 
such fazendas as these the .slaves pass happy lives. 1846 
G. Gardner Trav. Brazil 522 The Fazenda of Padre 
Correa is situated in a hollow surrounded by bare hills, 
il Fazendeiro (fazendrir^V In quot, fazendero. 
[Pg. ; f. fazenda (see prec.).] One who owns or 
occupies a fazenda. 

x8*s A. Caldcleuch Trav. S. Amer. II, xvii. 243 Few 
fazenderos used the same piece of land for more than two 
consecutive years. 

Pazle, var. of Fasel v. Obs. to ravel. 

Pazoun, obs. form of P'ashion^ 

Pe, obs. form of Fee, 

FealDerry (iT-beri, frberi). dial. Forms; a. 
6 feaberrio, 7, 9 fe-, 9 fa-, fae-, fayberry, 7- 
feaberry. B. 7-9 pi. feab(e'ls, 9 fabes, fapes, 
feaps. 7. pi. 7 thebes, thepes, 9 tbapes. 
[Possibly corruption oi*tlieve berry y f. ME. Theve 
OE. pife prickly shrub (in pefe-pont) + Berry ; 
the shortened form ihebes appears to preserve the 
original initial. Cf. Dayberby (perh. a variant).] 
A gooseberry; in Norfolk applied only to the 
unripe fruit (Forby). Also atlrib. 

*597 Gebarde Herbal 1143 In English Gooseberrie, 
Gooseberrie bush, and Feaberrie Bush in Cheshire, my 
natiue countrie. xdii Cotcj?., Groiselles, gooseberries; 
thomberries ; fea-berries. 16x5 Markham Eng. Housexo, 
1660) ‘76 The best sauce for green Geese is the juyee of 
Sorrel and Suger mixt together with a few scalded 
Feberries. 1674 Ray S. E. C. IPords 65 Feabes cr 
Feaberries: Gooseberries, SufF. Thebes in Norfolk. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey’, Feabs or Fca-berriesy a Country- 
Word for Goose.berries. a 1825 Forby Foe. E. Anglia, 
Fapes %. pi, gooseberries. Variously called also feaps, feahs, 
fabes thapes', all abbreviations of feaberries. .On th.Tt 
day Ithe Guild-day] a fape-tart is an indispensable regale 
at ever>’ table. 1855 E. Waugh Lane. Life (1857) 104 
‘ Fayberry cake ’. .or such like homely buttery-stuff. 
Peable, obs. f. Feeble ; and var. ofFiABLE, Obs. 
Pead,Feadary,obs, Sc. ff. Feud Feudary. 
Feagne (ffg), sb^- dial. Also 7 feat. [Cf. 
Du. feeks of same meaning, referred by native 
etymologists to the vb. vegen (see Feague vl). 
Also cf. ME. VzCKE,] (See quot. 1781.) 

VoL. IV. 


x66j4 Bold Poems 144 Three female idle feaks who long’d 
for pig’s head. 1781 Hutton Tonrto Gloss., 
a dirty, sluttish, idle person. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 

tFeagfue? Obs. rare-'. [?f. Feague v.] 
In phr. by Jits and feags — ^ by fits and starts*. 

1600 AnnoT Exf. Jonah 171 Neither that we apprehend 
grace, by fits or feags as we arc urged by any present thing. 

+ Feague, Z*. Obs. Also 7 fegue, 8 feag. 
[Prob., as suggested in Bailey 1721, this and the 
earlier recorded variant Feak v.^ (and the later 
Fake v.) are ad. Ger.fegen lit. to polish, furbish, 
sweep (for the jocular applications see Grimm 
S.V.), or the equivalent Du. vegen. But there 
may be mixture of a native word ; cf. Feak z'.s] 

1 . trans. To beat, whip. Also^^n 

[1589-1598: ? Implied in Bumfeace.) i568 Etheredce 

She Would if she Could iv. ii, Let us even go into 
an arbour, and then feague Mr. Rakehell. i6Sx Otway 
SoldicPs Fort. V, Curs, keep off from snapping at my 
heels, or I shall so feague ye. 1691 Rabshakeh Vapulans 5 
Well— on my Faith, he feagues these Black-coat Sparks. 
X7ai-x8oa Bailey, Feag, to beat with Rods, to whip. 

2 . To ^do for*, 'settle the business of*; = 
Fake v. 

1668 Etheredge She Would if she Could m. Hi, Oh my 
little rogue, .how I will turn, and wind, and legue thy 
body [in a dance] ! Ibid., *Tis with a bottle we fegue her. 
1671 Crowne Juliana 1, 1 hope the Cardinal will feage 'urn 
all. 1672 Wycherley Loz'e in Wood 1. 1, Sly intrigue, That 
must at length the jilting widow fegue. 2690 D’IJrfey 
Collin's Walk London 1. 6 Had not th’ Times his honour 
fegu’d. Ibid. 11. 84 When Catalinea league Had made, the 
Senators to fegue. 

b. (See quot.) Cf, Fake v. 

X785 Grose Class. Diet. .s.v.. To feague a liorse, to put 
ginger yp a horse’.i fundament, to make him lively and 
carry his tail well. 

3 . To feague away: to set in motion briskly. 
Also ^g. To agitate (a point) in one's thoughts. 
Also, To feague it away: to work at full stretch. 
(Cf. To fake asvayl) 

.1671 Shadwell in, Come in.. and fegue your 
violins away, fa, la, la, la. 167a ViLLiCRS(Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal (i7i4» 55 When a knotty point comes, I lay my 
head close to it.. and then I fegue it awayi’ faith. 1691 
Shadwell Scowrers ill. iii. Come out., i'll feague thee 
[partner in a dance] away. 1829 Scott Jrnl. (1890)11. 240 
From that hour (three] till ten. .1 was feaguing it away, 
frea'g'aer. Obs. [f. prec. in unrecorded sense 
= Fake V. : cf. Faker.] See quot. 
x6xo Rowlands M. Mark^allCvCi, A Feager of Loges, 
one that beggeth with false passes or counterfeit writings. 

Feak (f/k), sb. [Perh. related to Feak v.'^ ; 
possibly a sing, inferred from feax, Fax, mistaken 
for a pi.] A dangling curl of hair. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Gram., Ciocca, si feake, or quantitie 
ofheare. 1598 Marston Sat. i. 138 He that.. Can 
dally with his Mistres dangling feake, And wish that he were 
it, x6oo Adp, Abbot Exp. Jonah. 593 It doth not become 
thee to go with such feakes and lockes. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. H. (1653)72 If anything be lopped off their 
feaks or foretops. 

tFeak, z-.i Ohs. [van ot Feagve v.] trans. 
To beat, to thrash. 

1652 J. Heyvvood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 117 The foole 
was feakt for this. 

Hence Pea'king vhl. sb. ; in quot. attrib. 
x6ox CoRNWALLYEs Ess. xxiv, Being without his feaking 
sticke, he is without himselfe. 

Feak (rfk), vA Falconry. Cf. Feat v. 2. [ad. 
fegen to cleanse, sweep.] a. intr. Of a hawk : 
To wipe the beak after feeding, b. trans. To 
wipe (the beak) ; also, to wipe the beak of. 

C1575 Perfect Bk. Kepinge Sparhaivkestx.^. Harting 1886) 
10 They must, .haue tyme to feake. 1618 Latham znd Bk. 
Falconry 146 When she hath fed, feaked, and reioyced. 
x686 Blome Gcntl, Recreat, 11. 48 When she [your Hawk] 
hath Fed, say she Feaketh her Beak and not wlpeth it, 
1852- R. F. Burton Falconry in Valley Indus iii. 28, 

I . .gently pulled her off the pelf, feaked and hooded her. 
ypfllg (fzk^ Z /.3 dial. Also9feek. [Cf. F ikez/. 
and O'N.fjtika to drift, fly away, and its causative 
feyka to blow, drive away, to rush.] 

1 . trans. To twitch, jerk, pull smartly. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Gram.. Dichiomare . , to feake the 
heare awaie. 1879 AIiss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 

* I know w’en our Maister's in a bad ‘umour, fur e’ al’ays 
feaks ’is wescut down.’ 
intr. (See quots.) 

*775 Ash, Feake (v. int. in the Scotch dialect), to flutter, 
to be officiously busy, to be idle- x8ix W, RiaiugGloss., 
Feak. to fidget, to be restless or busied about trifles. 1878 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Peek, to be uneasy or anxious. 

f Fe*al, sb. Sc. Obs, Also 6 feoall, feall, 7 
fiell. [In sense l perh. originally a subst. use of 
next adj., with the sense ‘one who owes fealty* ; 
but • it appears to have been interpreted as if f. 
Fee or v. -i--al, and this derivation prob. gave 
rise to the other senses. Cf. OF.Jieal pertaining 
to a fief (f. Jie=^Jief)^ and med.L. fealiter (Du 
Cange) -fcodaliter ‘ by feudal law *.] 

1 . a. A feudal tenant, vassal, liegeman, b. A 
servant ‘ feed * or hired for a term. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. (1846) I, 123 The Card!- 
nalHs baner was that day displayed, and all his feeallis 
war charged to be Under it. e 1575 Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 127 All tenentis . . haldand landis of ane Baron, 


sould swear.. that thay sail be leill fealis to him. 1663 
Spalding Tronb. Chns. I {1851) II 280 Commanding all 
prenteissis, seruandis, fiellis, not to change their maisteris. 

2 . The condition of being held in fee. 

1478 Acts Lords of Council (1839) lo pe persones that has 
the landis in the Levenax in feale of [jc lord Glammys. 
1630-56 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherld. (1813) 253 
John Gray of Skibo had the lands of Ardinch in fial! from 
John. .Earle of Sowtherland. 

3 . A payment due to the lord of the fee ; also 
gen. a periodical payment, stipend, pension. 

*5fl3 Acts Q. Alary (1814) 439/1 To gidder with he 
fealis of he chantorie and denrie of GIasg\v. .pertenying to 
he said lord for his fee. 1581 Sc. Acts Jas. F/ 11814) 245 
Exceptand. .the gift and feall grantit by ws till.. Gilbert 
Prymrois. .for all the dayis of his lyf. 1607 Jas. VI MS, 
Let. to Ld. Scone (Jam.), There being a particular yeirlye 
feall appointed to him for the discharge of the said office. 

attrib. 1581 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 236 The saidis 
abbot and convent ar nocht able to pay the feall thride 
of the said abbay according to the first assumptioun. 

Feal (ffl), a. arch. [a. OF. fcal, altered form 
(by substitution of suffix: see -al) of fecil:-iL. 
jidelem faithful, f. Jides faith,] Faithful, firm in 
allegiance, constant. 

1568 A. Scott in Bannatyne Poems 251 Prent the wordis 
..Quhilkis ar nocht skar, to bar on far frae bowrdis, Dot 
leale, bot fcale, may haell, avaell thy Grace, c 1575 
Balfoufs Practicks (1754) 243 Ane tenent. .sould. .say.. 
Hear ze, my Lord, I sail be leill and feal to zou. 1603 
T. Savile Saint. Poem Jas. I in Arb. Garner V. 636 
France, and froward Ireland.. Are feal subjects to your 
royal hand. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Feal, the Tenants 
by Knights-Service us’d to swear to their Lord to be Fcal 
and Leal, i. e. Faithful and Loyal. 18x4 Scott Wav. xix, 
His right feal, trusty, and well-beloved cousin. 1827 — 
Jrnl. (1890) II. 15 My old and feal friend James. 

Feal (fn), V. north, dial. Also 4-5 fele. [A 
northein and north midland word, a. O'^.fela to 
hide, also to commit, commend = Goth.jilhan lo 
hide, bury OTeut. *fel/ian, str. vb. (pret. folk-, 
pa. pple. *folgajio-). In ME. and mod. dialects 
always conjugated weak. 

App. equivalent in form, though the relation in sense is 
obscure, are OE. ftolan 1 fealh,folgen) to slick fast, to reach, 
attain, OHO.felahan to put together. The compound vb. 
OE. bifiolan to enlru.st, commit, command, corresponds in 
form and sense to OFris. bifella, OS. bifelJtan (Du. bevcleit), 
OHG. bifi'lahan (MHO. hevelhen, moa.G. befehlen\'] 
trans. To hide, conceal. 

c 1325 Metr, Horn. 3 In al thing es he nouht lele That 
Codes gift fra man will fele [printed Ibid. 12 For 

his [Christ’s] Godhed in fleis was felid Als hok in bait. 
?<z 1400 Morte Art/:. 3237 Thurghe that foreste I flede 
. . ffor to fele me for ferae of tha foule ihyngez. c 1460 
Tenvneley Myst. 67 My counsellars so., No wyt from me 
ye fele. 1570 Levins MatiiP. 207/30 To Feale, velare, 
abscondere. 1664 Flodden r. vn. 1899 The smothering 
smoak the light so feald, That neither Army other saw. 
1674 Ray N. C. Wonts H691) 17 He that feals can find. 
i^x-x8oo in Bailey. 1873 m Swaledate Gloss. 

Feal, var. of Fail q.v. Chiefly in the law- 
phrase Feal and Divot x see Divot. 

Feald. dial. [?var. of Fold; cf. Fad, FA^VD.] 
A bundle of straw. 

? 14. . Carle of Carlile 239 in Sir Gawayne (1839) 264 Had 
itt not beene for a feald of straw Kayes backe had gone in 2. 
Feale, obs. form of Feel. 

Fealty (fr*alti). Forms : 4-6 feaute, (5 feauty, 

6 feautie;, 4-5 feute(e,4-6 fevvt(e(e, (5 fewthe, 
fewtye), 4-7 fealtie, -ye, (5 fealtee, feaulte, 6 
•ie), 6- fealty, [ad. OF, feaulc, feaulte, fealte= 
Pr. fealtad, fcdellatx—F.. JidNitat’Cm, f. fidelis 
faithful, f. Jides Faith.] 

1 . The obligation of fidelity on the part of a 
feudal tenant or vassal to his lord* 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. 427 Schirbyschop. .Gyff thowwald 
kep ihi fewte Thou maid nane sic speking to me, c 1460 
J, Russell Bk. Nurture 1204 pey haue knowleche of hom- 
ages, serujee, and fewte. 1587 Fixming Contn. HoUnshed 

III. 1362/r From all debt or dutie of fealtie. 1593 Skaks. 
Rich. II. V. ii. 45, I am. .pledge for his. .fealtie to the new- 
made King. 1765 Blackstonc Comm. I. 367 This obliga- 
tion on the part of the vasal was called his f delitas or 
fenlly. 18x4 Scott Ld. if Isles iii. viii, Each bent the 
knee To Bruce in sign of fealty. X842 Tennyson Morte 
D'Arthur 75 Not rendering true answer, as beseem'd 
Thy fealty. 

2 . The recognition of this obligation (see quot. 
1635). Also pi. Frequent in phrases lo do, 
make, receive, swear, tic. fealty. 

c 1300 K. Alts. 2911 AUe heo duden^him feute. ^*33® 

R. Brunne Chron. (i3ioi 3 Ihe toke his feaute of allej^t 
lond helde. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 95 To 
whom [Swane] h® men.. hat dwelled at Jw nork side ot 
Watlyng strete gefen ostage and sworen feutee. c 1400 
Yxvaine ff Gaw. 3762 Sho sal bald hir land of the, And to 
the tharfor mak fewte. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 38 Prince 
Edwarde .. received theire homages and feutees.,in the 
name of King Edwarde .iij c X489 Ckxsou Sonnes f 
t/um xxvi. 571 They of the londe receyved him to be tneir 
lords &made to him fewt & homage. ^i5*3 Fitzhekb.o«w. 

12 Ibese tenauntes ma3’e holde ibelr Jandes by • ■ *. • 

*533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 5 

only to the kinges maiestie. 1614 Raleigh tixst. 

n. ^6 Solomon .received fealtie of all the Pences ar^d 

People of the Land, n 1626 Bacon At ax. ''[{!■ 

LaiofiS^S) 32 Fealty is to take a® ®®th upon a^k, th^ 

he^ W.11 Le a faithfull Tenant .to the King, 

PriHccT V. The Bishopt. “'f 
s» 4 r fealty to the Prince. 1855 be no 

IV. VII. ii. 58 Where there was no fealty there couW 

o 
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treason. 186* Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xi. 146 The 
vassal swore to his baron fealty absolutely. 

attrib. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Ncnn. ^ Eu^, I. 359 
Henceforward, though Lotharius Jmf>crator might appear 
in Charter or Diploma and the fealty-form be preserved to 
him, his sovereignty in Italy was gone. 

3 . trail sf. and Jig. 

c TS30 Hickscorncr in Hazl. Dodsley I. 173 We all to him 
[God] owe fealty and service, a *536 Calisto Melihxa 
ibid, 1 . 54 The more to God ought \ to do fealty. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. ii. iv, 91 Be-like that now she hath enfranchis’d 
them Vpon some other pawne for fealty. 1667 Miltoh 
P. L. 111. 204 Man disobeying Disloyal breaks his fe.altie. 
i68x“6 J. Scott Ckr. Life{\’ja,'j) III. 276 The Church . . makes 
a visible Profession of Fealty to him. 17x7 E. Fenton Homer 
Odyss. XI. in Poems 04 Studious to win your Consort, and 
seduce Her from chaste Fealty to Joys impure. x866 
Felton Anc. Mod. Gr. I. v. 82 The most advanced minds 
acknowledged their fealty to the old master [Homer]. 
Feam, Sc. var. of Foam. 

Feamality : see Fesi-. 

Feance, obs. form of Fiants. 

Feane, obs. var. of Feign. 

Pear sb. Forms : i far, f6r, 3-6 fere, 

3 fer, 4-5 feer(e, 6 Sc. feir, 5-7 feare, 7- fear. 
Also 2, 5 fore. . [OK.ficr (the rare southern ME. 
fore may represent a variant *far\ cf. sxvdr swkr') 
str. masc., sudden calamity, danger, corresponds to 
OS. fdr ambush (MDu. vaei^^ and except for the 
difference of declension to MDu. vdre fern, fear 
(cf. mod.Du. £eziaar neut. danger), OHG.fdrafem. 
ambush, stratagem, danger (MHG. vdre ; cf. MHG. 
gev&re fern, and neut., mod.G, gefahr fern.), ON. 
far neut. misfortune, plague; the sb. (:— OTeut. 
*fxro~Zf f^ro{in, ferd) is not recorded in Goth., 
which however has the derivative f^rja lier in 
wait. 

The base /xr^ (: — pre.Teut. is prob. one of the 

ablaut forms of the Aryan root per to go through (see 
Fare but the genesis of the sense is not clear; the 
current comparison with Gr. rftpa, L. pericnlum trial, 
attempt, risk, .seems to be misleading.] 

fl. In OE. : A sudden and terrible event ; peril. 

Beowulf 1068 Hie se far bejeat. a xooo CxdmoiCs Exod. 
452 (Gr.lWasron Egypte eft oncyrde, flugon forhtisende, 
fer o^eton. 

2 . The emotion of pain or uneasiness caused by 
the sense of impending danger, or by the prospect 
of some possible evil. 

Now the general term for all degrees of the emotion ; in 
early use applied to its more violent extremes, now denoted 
by alarm, terror, /Hght, dread. In X4th c. sometimes 
pleonastically dread and/ear. 

CTi'3$ Lamb. Horn. 97 Hi.,wi 3 -utan fore godes blisse 
bodedan. ^1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 82/15 He ne bi-lefte for 
no fere. CZ340 Cursor M. 2914 (Trin.) Into felde he , 
drou^e for feer. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xxxiv. 
(1495) 434 The ostryche maye not see the horse wythout 
fere, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 140 Fals hort myght 
no3t bere he grete drede and fere hat hai had. 1490 Caxton 
Encydos xs\ 61 0 Jupyter,hast thou, .determyned. .to gyue 
vs tremoure and feere. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. <5* Epigr. 
(1867) 9 Feare may force a man to cast beyonde the moone. 
1588 A. Kino tr. Canisins' Caiech. i-j He . . may. .without 
at feir say [etc.]. x6ii Bible £4^. xv. 16 Feare and dread 
shall fall vpon them. X67X Milton P, R. m. 206 Where no 
hope is left, is left no fear. 1725 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 12 
We are in Danger of it [Passion], it raises our fear. *776 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. I. 303 Fear has been the original parent 
of superstition.^ xSo^xo Coleridge Friend (1865) 107 
A contract . , might be entered into through fear. 1873 
Manning Mission H. x. 265 Fear without fortitude 

degenerates into timidity. 

b. personified. 

XS^ Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. 12 Next him was Feare, all 
arm d from top to toe. a 1650 May Old Couple 11. (1658) 13 
Then fear steps in, and tells me [etc.]. X747 Collins Ode 
Passionsi-j First Fear his hand . . Amid the chords bewilder’d 
laid. x8x7 Coleridge Poems 69 Pale Fear Haunted by 
ghastlier shapings. 

c. An instance of the emotion; a particular 
apprehension of some future evil. 

Beaum.& Fl. Knt.of Malta 11. v, Tender, and full 
of fears, our blushing sex is. 1701 De Foe Tritcdorn Eng. 2 
With needless Fears the. .Nation fill. 1874 Morley Compro- 
mise (1886) 36 The old hopes have grown pale, the old 
fears dim. 2879 Miss Braddon Clov. Foot ix, Vou need 
have no such fear. 

d. A state of alarm or dread. Chiefly in phrase 
in fear ; also, f To put in (a) fear, to fall into fear. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 402 po pe Saracens yt yseye, hi! 
were somdel in fere. 1535 Coverdale Esther xiv. 19 
Delyuer me out of my feare. 1581 Pettie Giiazso's Civ, 
Conv. 11M1586) 159 b, They . . make it a sport to put their 
children in feare. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 13 They, and 
Menon himselfe, were put in a feare. 1653 Holcroft 
Procopius r. 17 The Barbarians . .fell into feare and disorder. 
1691 tr. Emilianne' s Frauds Romish Monks 390 She con- 
tinued.. in deadly fears.x736 Butler Anal. i. iii, This 
state of fear being itself often a very considerable punish- 
ment. 1771 Mrs. Griffiths tr. Viau<ds Shipaureck 200, 
I set out forthwith .. in fear and trembling. 

3 . This emotion viewed with regard to an object ; 
the state of fearing (something), a. Apprehension 
or dread of something that will or may happen in 
the future. Const, of, to with inf . ; also %vith clause 
introduced by that or lest. 

a 1300 Body ff Soul 172 in Map's Poems [MS. Laud 108, 
fol. 2oo] Ne thorte us have frist ne fer that God ne wolde 
his blisse us sent. 1538 Starkey England i. ii. 43 He.. for 
Fere of daunger>'s ninnyth into a relygyous house. 1568 


Grafton Chron. II. 35s They are ever in feare to lose that 
they have, 1647 Ciias.- I Lei. xw Antiquary I. 97 The 
feare of your being brought within the power of the army. 
X848 Macaulay /// x/. Eug. I. 45^ The.. king might. ‘.with- 
out any fear of opposition from England, proceed to annex 
Brabant. 1884 Manch. Exam. 20 May 5/2 Tlie fears of 
a general crisis are passing away. 

b. esp. in phrase For fear, where in mod. use 
the sense of the sb. is often weakened ; thus for 
fcarcf^^rci order to avoid or prevent’ ; for fear 
that or lest (also coUoq. with ellipsis of the conj.) 
= * lest 

When fear in these locutions is intended to have its full 
sense, through or ftwn is now usually substituted lot for. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1908 (Trin.) But 5itt bode he .scuen 
d.ayes in rest For fere lest any damnyng bresl. £’1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 481 Wciie ye that I shall do 
tliat ye sayc for fere of deth ? 1583 Stuijues Aunt, Abus. 

H. (1882) 95 To depart.. In the time of plague. .for feare of 
infection. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 * Slae 360, 1 was 
affrayd to mount sa hich. For feir to get ane fall. 1600 
Holland Lhty xlix. EpU. (X609) 123B To depart out of 
those quarters, .for feare to bee murdered. 1678 Trial of 
Ireland, Pickering. ,5- Grove in Howell -S'/. 'J rials {xSi6) 
VII. 95 Grove would have had the bullets to be champt, 
for fear tliat [etc.]. 1^3 Dryden Juvenal x. 534 Must we 
not Wish, for fear of wishing 111 ? 1749 Fielding Tom 

Jones xii. xi, It is good to be charitable to those sort of 
people, for fear what may happen. 1791 *G. Gambado* 
Ann. Horsem. ix. (1809) 104, I, for fear of the worst, took 
to my heels. 

c. Apprehensive feeling towards anything re- 
garded as a source of danger, or towards n person 
regarded as able to inflict injury or punishment. 

1340-70 Alex. < 5 * Diud.^4,6 Wc ne haue fere of no fon 
hat faren wib-oute. 1382 Wyclif Gen. ix. 2 And joure feer 
. .be vpon alle the hcestis of erthe. r 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
3295 For ]>c grete fore [rime-word cuermore) J>c whyche he 
had ho of h.is virgyn Scynt Ede. c 1489 Caxton 

Sonnes of Aymon iii. 80 But he could do none olherwyse, 
for feere of Charlemayn. x6oo J. PoRV tr. Leo's Africa 
II. 9 He stood in feare of the people of Tunis, x^t Lane 
Arab. Nls. I, 92, I have an enemy of whom I am in fe.ar, 

d. A mingled feeling of dread and reverence 
towards God (formerly also, towards any rightrtil 
authority''). 

Wyclif has aUvays drede in this sense. The distinction 
between servile wxA filial fear (sec quol. i86o), in Lat. 
timor servilis, filialis, is stated (as already generally 
current) by Thomas Aquinas, Summa 11. 11. xix. 

c 1400 Solomon's Bk. Wisdom 42 Wile h* doutiren with 
eye wel, hat hai haue of he fere. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. 
ii. 6 Holde fast his feare, and growe therin. 154B-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer A pcrpetuall feare.. of thy holy name. 
XS 99 Shaks. Aluch^ Ado ti. iii. 200 He . . vndertakes them 
with a most Christian-like feare. 2607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 130 
There is a. slauish feare, and a sonllke feare. x6xi Bible 
Ps. cxi. 10 The feare of the Lord is the beginning of wise- 
dome. 1729 Butler Senn. Wks. 1874 II. 82 He is.. under 
no other force, .than the fear of God. xBsx Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. II. III. I. xiv. § 27 That sacred dread of all oflence 
to him, which is called the Fear of God. xB6o Pu.sey Min, 
Propk. 598 Fear is twofold ; servile, whereby punishment, 
not fault, is dreaded ; filial, by which fault is fe.tred. 1875 
Manning Mission //. Ghost xi. 205 Holy fear is the be- 
ginning of the obedience of the Children of God. 

4 . Solicitude, anxiety for the safety of a person 
or thing. Also in phrase [for, in') fear of one’s life. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xlix. 142 He lept in to one of the 
shippes. .for grete feer of his lyfTe. xs^ Sidney Arcadia 
(1622) 68 Then care, not feare, or feare, not for ihemselues, 
altered., the countenances of the,.Louers. 16x1 Bible 
2Ma€C.xv. 18 The.. principal feare, was for the holy Temple. 
i 86 z. 5 '<i/.,^«'. XIV. 569/2 At a later period, when wandering, 
in fear of his life, over Italy Ictc.). 

6. In various objective senses. 

а. Ground or reason for alarm. Chiefly in 
phrase {there is) no fear\ now often used as an 
exclamation. 

XS35 Coverdale Ps. li»[ij. s They are afrayed, where no 
feare is. 1634 Massinger Very Woman iii. i. Give him 
but sage and butter. .And there’s no fear. 1699 W. Hacke 
Collect. Orig. Voy. iv. 7 No fear but they might get 2 or 3 
thousand Dollars per man. x86x Times 25 May, ‘ Is there 
any fear. Captain ? * 1887 Money Dutch Maiden (1888) 338 
He will never go hence, .no fear. 
d*b. Intimidation. Obs.' 

1426 in (1890) 8 Wilht oute distresse or fere 

done to him. 

i" c. Capability ofinspiring fear, formidableness, 
i^x Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 190 There is no feare in him ; let 
him not dye. 1654 Goddard in Introd. Bnrto/i's Diary 
(1828) 1 . 46 Our wars will have much more reputation and 
fear, when . . a whole nation will not consent to a war 
lightly. 

fd. An object of fear; something that is, or is 
to be, feared. In the Bible occas. by a Hebraism, 
the object of (a person’s) religious reverence, the 
God of (his) worship. 

*535 Coverdale Prov. x. 29 The waye of the Lorde .. is 
a feare for wick^ doers. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger o/t 
I ^*573) 204 Therfore let God be our feare. 1607 Hey- 

wood Woman ^’zV/rrfWks. 1874 II, 100 The rumor of this 
feare stretcht to my eares. i6xx Bible Gen. xxxi. 53 lacob 
sware by the feare of his father Isaac. — Prov. i. 26, I wil 
mocke when your feare commeth. 1667 Milton/*. L. ix. 
285 His [Satan’s] fraud is then thy fear. 

б. Comb. a. objective with adj, as with 

pr. fear-inspiring', b. instrumental with 

pa. pple^, as fear-broken, -created, ‘depressed, 
t ‘fed, -froze, -palsied, -pursued, -shaken, -shook, 
-smitten, -spurred, -surprised, -tangled, -taught-. 


fear-blast v., to blast (a person) with fear; fear- 
struck, -strucken, struck with or overwhelmed by 

fear ; fear-worship, worship resulting from fear.^ 

XS93 Nashi: Four Lett. Confut. 74, I •fearblaste 
with the winde of my weapon. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in 
Worse T. (1841) 106 Soldiers' hearts might be *fear.brolcta 
by the score of their sins who were no soldiers. 1777 Pottu 
yEschylus 190, Seven agsi. Th., Isthisataleof*lear-crcatcd 
woe? X597 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. x, *Fcar.depres.?e!l 
envie. x6ii Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. nr. ScUmt 
901 Each man hies Vnto the tents of *fear-fled EnemiK. 
a X679 Earl Orrery Gusman it Cannot you giveme another 
[charm] to make me *Fcar.free? 1701 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 

I. 123 The demon . . Springs o’er the ’’fcar-froze ctcw with 
Harpy-claw's. 18x2 Crabbb Dumb OratorsTaks i. An awe- 
compelling frown, and ■*Tear-inspiring size. xRjz Sm A. de 
Vkre Song of Faith 252 *Fcar-palsied, and his mind scarce 
half awake. 1798 Sothedy tr. Wicland's Oberon{\%2h'i\.i-^ 
Nor cca-s’d the wight to scamper, *fear.pursuU 1625 k! 
Long tr. Barclay's Argenisw xvi. 381 Then came Selenusas 
death . . into his *feare-shaken mind, a 1756 Collins 
Ode on Highlands 119 His *fear-shook limbs have lost 
their youthful force.^ 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xui. 150 
Idomeneus, *fear-smitten, lashed The long-maned steeds. 
£’1626 DickofDcvonw.v. in BuIIen 11.42 Some of 

the ‘•fc.are-spurrd villaines Were overtumd by slaughter in 
their flight. 1636 Massinger /JfM/i/l Zozvf-n, v, Lei not., 
these thick woods give sanctuary to the *fear- 5 tnick harei 
X776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Luslad 53 'fhe Moors start, 
fear-struck, at the horrid sound. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. 
XXL 282 Fear-struck, yet hoping to avoid the doom. 1613 
Drumm. of Hawtii. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 124 Why 
shouldst thou be ■’’fear-strucken. .for thyparting from. .thy 
body'. s6oz Shake. Ham. 1. ii. .203 He walkt, B}' their 
opprest and *feare-surprized ey'es. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. iH. 149 His hope *fear-tangled .. bound his eyes 
full fast. X640 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. /F, cal,lhe 
*feare.taught Politicks Evade the Force, by yeilding to the 
Power. 1849 H. Mavo Truths Pop. Superst.\\.Zi%cimm’ 
bulism..has had no *fear.worship. i^sProc.Atner.PhiL 
Soe. X. 145 To learn the language of Fear-worship we mu<t 
go back to the very beginning. 

Fear (fi®-i)» Forms: i feeran, 3 feren, 
Orm. feerenn, 3-6 fere, (4 fyre, 5 ferin, -yn, 
feyre), 3, 6 {Sc.) feir, 4-5 feer(e, 4-6 fewe, 
(6 feair), 7 fare, 6- fear. [OK. fdtran {:—*/xrjan) 
wk. vb. to terrify, f. fsLr (see prec.) ; parallel deri- 
vatives in other Tent. langs., with senses varying 
according to those of the primary sb., are OS. 
firbn to lie in wait ; MDu. vaeren to fear ; OHG. 
fdrht, to plot against, to lie in wait, to endeavour 
after (MHG. vdren in same senses, also, rarely, to 
fear) ; ON. fkra to taunt, slight.] 

I. 1 . irans. To inspire with fear; to frighten. 


Obs. exc. arch, or vulgar, 
cxooo /Elfric Deut. i. 18 pa bodan us fsrdon. 
Ormin 675 He wile himm ferenn. asts^ After. * 3 ® 
Auh heo neuede h® none leaue, bute one uort to offeren 
[r.nfearen] him. 1340 Ha.mpole Pr. 6429 Jor P® 
mymde of myght men feer, CX400 Soudone 
Here Bugles boldely for to blowe, To fere the beeslis. 
Caxton 3 '/. Wenefr, 20, I sawe a vysyon whlchc mocne 
fered me. X548 Hall Chron. 166 \Vomen in Fraunce to 
feare their yong children, would crye, the Talbot commel^ 
*593 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, v. il. 2 \Varwick6 was » 
that fear’d vs all. 1641 hlAlSTERTON Semi. r6 An ola*J’“” 
tale, fit for nothing but to fear fools. ei66s Rexb.bi^' 
V'll. 524 Our King must have Seamen. .most 
enemies’ hearts for to fear. xBoi Macneill Peiy ** 
(1844) 46 If thy slumber’s sweet.. no dangers can fer® • 
xBzo Keats Isabella viii, I would not . fear Thine 
gazing. 1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin xviii, Devil fearheri 
'I’b. It fears vie \ =I am afraid. Ohs . , 

2503 Hawes Examp. Virt. Prol. 2 It fereth me sore for M 
endyte. 1646 Burd. Issack. in Phenix (170S) H- 207 
feareth me be.sides, that God is punishing our pry^'^r 5 j- 
X813 Hogg Queen's Wake 67 It fearis me muckil ye wi 
seen Quhat good man never knew; 

2 . With pregnant sense. ■ ‘ 

f a. To drive away by.fear, frighten away, 

{esp. birds or animals). Chiefly with awaj Obs- 
. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 147 Eddres to sleyn & fe ?. 
oute to fere is. 1504 Atkynson xx.De Imitatione 
Fere away the euyll bestes. 1577 Northbr’ooke 
(*S 79 ) 4 ^ h, If there were nothing else to feare them a > 
from this play. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. ii. i- 2 bisezt-^ . 
. . to feare the Birds of prey. 16x3 Dennys Secret y 
Angling ir. in Arb. Gamer I. 174 There some - 
doth fear the rest away. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
ii. § 7. 152 A Swallow flew about his head-, arid 
not be feared from him. rxx63i Donne The Storm 
1873 II. 5 Some., would seeme there, Withhydeous gaxmg » 
to feare away Feare, . 

•hb. To deter from a course of conduct, 
Const. yhiw; also occas. followed by that . . 

0x380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 109 ttitle) Speculum 
christo, Hou anticrist & his clerkis feren r xviii* 

prechynge of cristis gospel. 1393 Langland/’- ■» /. u- * 

285 Eueriche busshope. .sholde . . Feden hem [hus Efp. ^ j' 
and fere hem fro synne. x'oo.Tindale Gen. Prol. ^ 'jjn 
399 The ensamples..are written to fear the fl^sh, that 
not.^ 1531 Frith Judgm. Tracy2ss He dolh..fe^J^ 
putting any confidence in our own works. x 539 not 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 3 To feare hym that' he . . shulo ^ 
prouoke S. Hierom. 1583 Babington Commandm>\ \ 
135 Shall it not feare vs from so foule a'customei L 
T. Taylor God's Judgem. i. i. v. (1642) 184 Their ex P 
feared not the Cornisbmen from rebelling. 

+ c.. To drive by fear to, into. Obs. , 

X563 Foxe a. AT. 788 a, ,It should somwhat touche I ^ 
to be sene by werynes of pryson to feare him to rt- , 

J. Hall Poems 1. 68 Nor will I . . Lillies feare la 
landise. 
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II. To feel fear ; to regard with fear. 

3 . rejl. (cf. I b) To be afraid, f Formerly const. 
of. Now only arch, in phrase / fear me. 

1393 Gower Ccn/. I. 294 (Fairfax M.S.) So lowde his belle 
is runge . . That of jje noise . . Men feeren hem , . Welmore 
Jjan i>ei don ofjjonder. 1530 Palscr. 547/2, I feared me al- 
wayes that it wolde be so. 1590 Marlowe Edw. 11 ^ it. iv, 
I fear me he is slain. x6^ S. Ward in U suiter's Lett. 

(16S6) 26, 1 fear me, he will hardly get Copies. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan* (i86o) I. 167, I fear me that .. some .. 

earthly love mingles with his friendship. 1859 Tennvson 
Lancelot ff Elainef^^^ A flash, I fear me, that will strike my 
blossom dead. 

4 ;. intr. in same sense, 
t a. To fear of at ') : = sense 5. 

rx^oo Destr. Troy 1929 We fors not his frendship, ne fere 
of his hate. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Fclys (1874I 1. 173 He 
or she that mariage doth breke May fere of deth eternall 
whan they dye. c 1600 Shaks. Soiin. cxv, Fearing of love’s 
tyranny. x6o6 G. WCooococke] tr. Llist. Ivstine a, The 
men. .which feared not at the command of King Phillip. 

b. with dependent clause : To feel alarmed or 
uneasy lest (something should happen). 

(Closely approaching the trans. use with clause; cf. 7b.) 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 455 He feered sore 
leste Reynawde sholde make to deye rychard of normandy. 
*559 CuNNiNCH.^M Cosviogr. Glasse 38, I ever feare lest 
th’ Earth .. should fall to the other part of the Heavens, 
xdgt tr. Emilianne's Obs. fonrn. Nafles 135 Fearing lest 
some Insurrection might be caus’d. 1823 F. Clissold Asc. 
Mt. Blanc 20, 1, .feared lest I should drop down. 

c. simply. (Blends with the absol. use of senses 
5 and 7.) Phrase (colloq.), Never fear : = * there ’s 
no danger of that*. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. li. 108 If she fear. .By this fpale 
white cheekes] you shall not know, c 1590 Marlowe Eausi. 
Wks. (Rtidg.) loo/i ’Tis but a surfeit ; never fear, man. 
x6ii Bible Gen. 1. 19 And Joseph saide vnto them, Feare 
not. _ i6st Hobbes Govt. <5* Soc, i. § 2. 7 To . . take heed, 
provide so that they may not fear. 1798 Coleridge Anc. 
Mar. IV. ii, Fear not thou wedding guest ! x8oo Cocan 
Pkilos. Treat. Passions I. ii. (r8o2) 102 As soon as we cease 
to fear, we begin to hope. 1838 Lytton Lady of Lyons a, i, 
I’ll find the occasion, never fearl x888 Mrs. Parr Run- 
mvays in Lon^n. Mag. Apr, 640 I’m not going to blab on 
myself— never fear ! 1893 Morlcv in irestin. Gaz. 19 Apr. 
3/2 I’hose only see aright into the future of civiHsea com* 
munities who hope— not those who fear. 

5. ffaiu. To regard with fear, be afraid of (a 
person or thing as a source of danger, an antici- 
pated event or state of things as painful or evil). 

C1460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lint. Mon. x, Ther shulde non 
off hem growe to be like vnto hym ; wich thynge is most to 
be^ fered of all \>e worlde, 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxion) 
Dicies 97 Thoo that sawe not yesterday Alexander feredc 
him gretely, and now thoo that see him fereth him not. 
X530 Palsgr. 547/2 He feareth me above all the men 
lyvynge. 1563 Golding Cxsar 30 b, They feared not the 
enemy, but the narrownes of the wais. x6tx Bible a Esdras 
xii. 13 It shall be feared aboue all the kingdomes that were 
before it. a x6x8 Raleigh Rent, (1664) xx6 To fear the lossc 
of the bell, more than the losse of the steeple. 1667 KIilton 
P. L. IX. 282 His violence thou fearst not. 1697 Dryden 
X. 1261 Nor Fate I fear, but all the Gods defy. 1841 
Lasb Arab. Nls. I. 92 Every., person whom thou fearest. 
1885 Clodd Myths ^ Dr, 11. lii. 155 What man cannot 
understand he fears. 

transf. r'X489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 149 It [>■« 
castell] fered no sawtyng on no side of it. 

b. with inf. (ybl. sb., etc.) as object : To hesitate 
{to do something) through fear of the consequences; 
d* to fear offence =s to fear to offend. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 563 As if he feared to attediale , . 
us. 1700 Dryden Cymon 4- Jphig. 1x4 He . . would have 
spoke, but . . found his want of Words, and fear’d Offence. 
2794 Mrs, Radcliffe Myst. UdolJ>ho xUv, Dorothee. .feared 
to obey. X799 tr. Diderot's Natural Sin ii. 26 You feared 
disturbing our tranquillity. 

6. To regard ^Yith reverence and awe ; to revere. 
Now only with God as oW. ; formerly in wider sense. 

m4oo Prymer loi Gretly is thi word fyred. 1526 

Tindale Eph. V. 33 Lett the xvyfe see that she feare her 
husbande. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, ii. i. 52 This. . Wombe of 
Royall Kings, Fear’d by their breed. i6ix Bible Ps. ciii. 13 
The Lord pitieth them that feare him. 17x5 De Foe Pam. 
Instruct. I. i. (1841) 1. 10 If you fear God . . as your father. 
1827 PoLLOK Course T. iv. i35SVho. .feared nought but God. 

7 . To have an uneasy sense of the probability of 
(some unwelcome occurrence in the future) ; to 
apprehend. Opposed to hope for. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, 1. i. 87 He that but feares the 
thing, he would not know Hath . . knowledge from others 
eyes. That what he feard, is chanc'd. 1759 Johnson ivawr/rtx 
xxviii, If they have less to fear, they have less also to hope. 
i86r hi. Pattison Ess. (18S9) I. 47 London had ceased to 
fear a foreign foe. 

b. with subord. clause. To be afraid that (some- 
thing will be or is the case). In negative sentences 
the clause may be introduced by but or hut that — 
that . . not. Also with direct obj. and to he or 
simple complement ; rarely, with inf as obj. Also 
parenthetically. 

1526 Pilgr. (W. de W. 1531) 16 b, I feare sore that 
many chrysten people . . do as the cbyldren of Israel dyd. 
a *533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixi. 212 Fere not but ye shalbe 
well payed. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. vi. 12 The Theefe 
doth feare each bush an Officer. 2638 Baker^ tr. Balzac's 
Lett. I. 25 Never feare that I will impaire his ill nights. 
1658-0 Burton's Diary (zZzZ) IV. 47, 1 fear they are troubled 
with King’s evil. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 628 What power of 
mind. .could have fear’d, How such united force of Gods., 
could ever know repulse. 1692 tr. Zitigis n He feared 
with reason to be unable to do any thing for Zingis. 1726 


Adv. Capi. R. Boyle 47, 1 fear'd it would be. .two hundred 
Pounds. 177X Mrs. Griffith tr. Viaud's Shipturcck 255, 
I fear much that of the sixteen persons, .three only of us 
have survived,^ 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 225 He 
might do so without fearing that the Five Mile Act would 
be enforced. 1857 Trollope CArrX’f v, I fear we are 

all in your black books, 2863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in 
Georgia t6 The account, .will hardly, I fear', render my 
letters very interesting. 

8. a. trans. (Perh. originally const, dat. : cf. 
L. timere alicui). To be apprehensive about, to 
fear something happening to ipbsi). b. In same 
sense intr. ; const, for, of. 

1526 Tindale Gal. iv. 11, 1 feare off you, lest I have 
bestowed on you laboure in vayne. CX530 Ld. Berners 
A rill. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 213 Arthur fered his horse, lest that 
the lyon sholde haue slayne hym. 159^ Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
I. i. J37 His Physitians feare him mightily, xfiii Tourneur 
Ath. Trag. v. i, If any roote of life remaines within ’em .. 
feare ’em not. 2652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. lu i. (1739) 
6 The people , . feared their own Free-holds. x686 Dryden 
Horace 1. xxix. xo Let the greedy merchant fear For his ill- 
gotten gain, 2695 Prior Ode death Q. Mary 47 So much 
she fears for William’s life. x8^t Lane Arab. Nts. I. ii, 
I fear for thee that the same will befal thee. x8s3 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856)284 note. We feared for his re* 
covery, 

i'C. In i8th c., when the vb. was conjugated 
negatively, a following negative was often illogic- 
ally omitted, so that the vb, seems to mean : To 
apprehend the non-occurrence of (some event). 

a 2699 Stiluncfl, Serm. Wks. 1710 1. 619 We need not fear 
a gracious answer. 1747 S. Fielding Lett, David Simple 
1. ii, 63, 1 liked him, and was so accustomed to the Ad- 
dresses of every Man by whom I was seen, that I did not at 
all fear his immediately becoming one of my Train. 1772 
T, Hull Sir IV. Harrington (1797) 21* It I apply for it, 

I don’t fear its being granted. 

f 9 . To regard with distrust; to doubt. Obs. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. India 16 The governour feared 
the wisedome and courage of his kinsman. 2607 Topsell 
Serpents (1653) 681 If a bird it tast ..It dies assured death, 
none need it fear. 273t>-6 Bailey (folio), Fear, .to doubt or 
question. 

Fearable (f 5 »Tab’l), a. rare. [f. Feab si. + 
-ABLE.] Giving cause for fear ; to be feared. 

1886 B. W, Richardson in Ascle/iad III. 187 Is virus from 
a poisoned animal less fearable? 
f Fear-babe. Ois. Also 7 erron. fairybabe. 
[f. Feae V. + Babe.] A thing lit only to frighten 
a baby. Cf. Scabebabe. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (idea) 299 As for their shewes & 
words, they are but feare babes. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 
I. iii. It. ii, .Ml the bugbeares of the night, and terrors and 
fairybabes of tombes. .are before their eyes, 

Feard, Feare, obs. Sc. ff. of Faed v.. Fare. 
Fear(e, var. of Fere, Ois., and of Feir, Ois. Sc. 
Feared (fi»Jd), a. Forms : 3-6 fer(e)d, 
(3 ferid, 5 fard, feerd, 6 AV. felred, ferit), 4-6 
ferde, ,3-7 feard, (4, 6 comfi. and superl. fearder, 
-est), Z-dial. foart, 6- feared. [CFeabh. + -ed i.] 

"t" 1 . Affected with fear, frightened, afraid ; timid. 
Const, of, for, indicating either the cause of fear, 
or less frequently ( = about) the object of concern ; 
with iuf = afraid to (do something). Obs. e.vc. dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1834 (G6lt.) (paij war nohut fered of his 
manace. C1330R. BRUNNECAr<i«, /Ftfcc(Rolls)ig980fheyin 
bohe was he nought ferd. c 2340 Cursor M. 2423 (Fairf.) pe 
kinge ivas ferde for goddis gratne. CX380 Wvclif jV7. IV/es. 
III. 394 Puple wolde be ferde to dwclle in hisservise. 1:1386 
Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 566 The veray hogges So fered were 
for berking of the dogges. CX400 Y’waine ^ Gaxo. 2566 
Whoso es ferd i rede he fle, c 2400 Destr. Troy 13842 The 
. . kyng [was] of his lyf feerd. c 1449 Pecocic Repr. 550 So 
, . Ferd forto irespace. CX450 Lonelich Grail Iv. 450 The 
.swerd, Of whicbe many men wasaftyr ferd. 14.. Chester 
PI. (1847) II. 91 Fearder I never was. 2534 More On the 
Passion Wks. 1 322/ 1 That passyon . . of which he was so ferd. 
2578 Ps. cxxviii. in Gude ff G. Ball. 113 Of thy band labour 
thow sail eit, be not feird. a 2605 Polwart Flyting w. Mont- 
gomerie 7S8 Feard flyar.. I sail dunt whill 2 slay thee. 
1650 PKxrt.o.Saints* R. iir.xiu. (1662) 506 Conscience grows 
feared. 2698 Lister in Phil. Trans. XX, 247 They, .would 
have cropen away in a feared manner. 27x5 IVodrozv Corr. 
(1843) II. 67 A few such feared fools, as I am reckoned 
hereabout. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. tx. (1873) ®4 
What are they fear’d on? 2816 Scott xxxix, ‘ I'm 
maist fear’d to speak to him.* 2828 Hood Lamia iii. 40 
Jove! Iwasfeared. 1869 C, Gibbon iii, You’ll no be 

feart to sail on a Friday.’ 1892 E. Arnold Lt. of World 
82 Thyself More feared of Caesar than of wrongfulness.^ 

+ 2 , Apprehensive, having an uneasy foreboding. 
Chiefly with clause introduced by lest or that ; 
rarely const, to with i/ff. Obs. exc. dial. 

2440 Plumpton Corr. 155 He is feard lest theywyll not* 
appeare without a suppenx c 1450 Merlin 27 He was ferde 
to Jese his londe, £2460 7h7W/r/<y^,^/)'j^.lSurtees) 116, 1 am 
fulle fard that we taryto lang. axs^YioK&Sargeant A* 
Frcre 233 in HazL E. P. P. III. 127 Yet was this man well 
fearder than, lest he the frier had slaine. 2884 J. Purves in 
Gd. Words Nov. 767/1 ‘ Wives are feared a man gets another 
sweetheart in six months’ time away fra* hame.’ 

3 . In senses of Bear v. 5 and 7 : Regarded with 
fear; anticipated or suspected with uneasiness; 

+ apprehensively supposed to be such. 

• 2599 Sandys Eurofx Sfec. (1632) 74 Their professed and , 
feared Enemies. ax6x8 Raleigh Preiyg. Pari. Ep. Ded. 
(1628) 2 The fear’d continuance of the like abuse. 1663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies (1665) 83 Addresses to divert a feared 
, . displeasure of the Deity. 1729 JVodrow Co?^. (1843^ 

451 The feared stand the success of the gospel is at. 1762 
Falconer Shiprur . u . 380 Pondering in their minds each 


■ FEARFUL. 


feai^d' event. 2890 Daily Neios 8 Sept. 6/7 Feared loss of 
a Liverpool ship. 

Hence f Fea’redly adv., fearfully, timidly. 
c 2470 Henry Wallace vn. 255 Ferdly scho ast, ‘Allace ! 
qubar is Wallace ? * 

tFea-redneSS. Obs. Also 3-5 ferd(e)nes(s(e, 
(3 ferednes, 4 ferdnis, 6 Sc. feirdnes). [f. prec. 
-t'-KESs,] The condition of being frightened or 
afraid ; terror, fear. Also, rarely, a cause of fright. 

a 1300 Cursor _M. 3996 (Giitt.) Man )>at Jju wil hdpe in 
nede, Ne thar him neuer na ferednes drede. 2340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 2231 Hym in-to wanhope for to bring .. thurgh 
l)e ferdnes {lat he sal tak. 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 
139 We ware mare deuote . . for ferdeness of deuUs pat ap- 
pered till vs. c 2450 tr. Girald. Hist. Ireland xoTbeslaght 
of J?ese fewe be ferdnesse to many, c 2450 Henryson Mor. 
Fab. 83 Hee for fearednesse hes fyled vp the way. ■ 24E8 
Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 18 Horry ble sightes and 
dredefull ferdnes of wycked spirytes come to some, 
Fearely, var. of Ferly a. Obs. strange. 
Fearer (fio-rsi). [f. Fear v. 4- -er^.] One 
who fears. 


*535 Coverdale fohn ix. 31 Yf eny man be a fearer of God 
..him heareth he, ai 6 ot C'tess Pembroke /’x. cxix. H, 
With thy fearers all I hold, Such as hold thy biddings best. 
2630 R. Johnson's Kingd, ^ Comnew. Aiij, The Italians . . 
are fearers of the Spanish greatnesse. 1814 Southey Lett. 
(1856) II. 350 Calvert was a great fearer . . all through the 
contest. 2844 Wardlaw Led. on Prov. (1869) I. 25 The 
true fearers of God are sadly in the minority. 

Fearful (fifi’afnl), a. Forms : 4-5 ferful(l, 
(4 fervol), 4~6 fereful(l, feerful(l, 4-7 fearefull, 
6-7 fearfull(e, 6- fearful, [f. as prec. + -ful.] 

I, objectively, 

1 . Causing fear ; inspiring terror, reverence, or 
awe ; dreadful, terrible, awful. 

23^c>- JO A lisaunder sgz pei lete flie to Ve flocke ferefull 
sondes. 2382 Wyclif Gen. xxviii. 17 And Ilacob] dredynge 
seide, Howe feerful is this place ! c 2400 Destr. Troy 7731 
This feerfull freike frusshet into batell. *2461 Paston Lett. 
No. 400 II. 25 She shuld be. .put in ferfull place, in shortyng 
of hyr lyve dayes. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon xlii. 140 When 
he was in dyspleasure, he had a fearfull chere. 1563 W. 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 10 b, A flying Dragon. .ve^ fearefull 
to looke upon. 26x2 Bible Deut. xxviii. 58 Feare thi.s 
glorious and fearefull Name, the Lord Thy God. rt 2694 
Tillotson (J.\ That fearful Punishment, .shall be inflicted 
on them. 2742 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 98 My fear* 
fullest danger ! 2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i. 43 At mid- 
night's fe.nrful hour. 1848 W, H. Kelly tr. L.Blane'sHist, 
7 'cn y. II. 90 M. de Choulot. .made him take a. .fearful oath, 
fb. Const, to, unto. 

2548 Hall Chron. 166 As his person was fearfull . . to his 
adversaries present : so his name. 2625 Purchas Pilgrims 
n. 247s They {Apes] are fearefull. .to Birds that make their 
nests m Trees. 2658 Cxx.V's.x.kixo Rustick Rampant Wks. 
(1687) 418 A Glorious King, fearful to your Enemies. ^ 
c. Comb . ; adverbially as in fearful-sounding. 

' 2612 Sylvester DuBartas u. iv. in, Schisme 1065 If thou 
their metall by that touch-stone try Which fearfull-sounding 
from thy mouth doth fly. 

2 . Applied to bad or annoying things in intensive 
sense. Cf. aivful, terrible, dreadful, etc. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 39 The . . fearefull stench of 
the unburied bodies. 2811 La.mb Faux, They make a 
fearful outcry against the violation of every principle of 
morality, i860 Tyndall Gfac. i. xvi. iia He complained of 
fearful thirst. 1884 Christian Comimu. 21 Feb. 440/1 Their 
fearful departures from Apostolic practice. 

b. dial. Knormons in quantity. 

1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., ‘ There’s a fearful lot o’ 
apples t’ year.’ 

c. adv. — Feaefullt. Obs. in educated use ; in 
some dialects merely intensive = Awful. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 8 In Angola the people are 
fearfull blacke. 2790 Mrs. Wheeler IVestmld. Dial. {1821) 
66 He leakt es if he wor fearful weel pJeast. 2862 Hamek- 
TON Painter's Camp 1 . 42 ‘You see theyve heard tell ..’at 
there’s a feefil ’ansome young chap.’ 


II. subjectively. 

3 . Frightened, timorous, timid, apprehensive. 

a. simply. Now somewhat rare. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus ii, 450 Criseyde. .was he ferfulleste 
wyght That myght be. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvin, vi. (1495) 752 The female lambes ben.. more ferefull 
than the male, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xv. 361 
‘ Ho, thef . . how ferfull thou art now,’ 1586 Marlowe 1st 
Pt. Tamhitrl. 1. ii, With their fearful tongues they shall 
confess, a 2628 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F. 783 Gain 
thou some Hours to draw thy fearful Breath. 2653 Walton 
Angler S2 Chubs, .be a very fearful fish. 1672 Dryden Conq. 
Granada ii. i. ii, But now my fearful people mutiny. 2702 
Addison Dial. Medals x. (1727) 45 Tb’ impatient Greyhound 
. .Bounds, .to catch the fearful Hare. 2773 Mrs. Chapone 
Improv. Mind (1774) I. iii Women are more fearful than 
men. 2827 Keble Chr. Year, 3rd Sunday in Lent, “ 'vas 
a fearful joy.. To trace the Heathen's toil. *®3* 
Shelley Swiss Peasant in 'Keepsake^ ’ 225 His fearful family 

would count in agony the hours of his absence. . 

■ absol. c 1400 E. T. S.) 30 Seynte mane, .helpe 

feerful, and refresche he soreuful. , 

b. Const, ^(also to with inf.), or with clause 

introduced by lest or that. . 

1:1360 Verii. MS. Min. Poems 524 pe latter ho« art oi 
good worching he more feruol bou schalt be of ?! 

f 1400 Ber^'n 3971 Beri’n and his company wer-* 
howe to spede. 2605 Shaks. Lear i. iv. 225, ^ //-%« 

fearefull. .That you protect this cours^ 16x2 Dawes // g; 

Ireland, etc. 270 The Idsh are more fearefull to 
Law. 2630 fohnson's Ktngd.fi Conanw. 101 

full of our desperate wanderers. 1^5 &fuU 

As a man blindfolded would do his hands when he is fwrtull 
of tunning against a wall. 27*5 ■Bor2.Odyss.v1. xjz Fearful to 
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offend. .At awful distance he accosts the maid. 1791 Mrs. 
Kadcliffe Kom. Forest x, Adeline was fearful of observa- 
tion. 1798 Webbc in Owen Wellesley 5 Desp. 5, 1 am fearful 
that , . an attack upon him now is more likely to end in 
discomfiture. xBay Hallam Coust. PJisi. (1876) J. iv. 504 
This great ministers knowledge of the queen’s temper., 
made him sometimes fearful to act.' 1850 -Kingsley Alt. 
Locke i, She would have led me in a string.. so fearful was 
she lest I should be polluted. 1879 Low A/ghnn War iii. 
379 The Afghan cluef, fearful of trying an assault, deter- 
mined to invest the place. 

fc. Anxious, concerned; with about, ^indi- 
cating the object of anxiety or concern. 

1535 CovERDALE I SaiH. iv. 13 His herte was fearful! aboute 
y® Arke of God. 1S90 Marlowe ^nd Ft. Tainhttrl, 111. v, 
Thou art fearful of thy army’s strength. 1593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI, V. vi. 87 Edward shall be feareful of his life. 

4. Of looks, words, etc. : Indicating or giving 
signs of fear or terror. 

1533 CovERDALE 2 Esdros lii. 3, 1 beganne to speake fearfull 
worries to the most hyest. *594 Shaks. Kich. /H,\\ iii. jBt 
Cold fearefull drops stand on my trembling flesh. 1638 
Chillincw. Relig. Prot. 1. i. § 7. 35 A wavering and fearful 
assent. 279X Mrs. Uadclipfe Ro 7 ti. Forest ii, Adeline .. 
threw a fearful glance around. ^ 1814 Southey Rodeinck 
xiii. T19 Hasty, yet faltering in his fearful speech. 

+ 6. Cautious, wary. Ohs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de "W. 1531) 56 Fearefull in pros- 
perj’tees and pacyent in aduersytees. 1640 Br. Reynolds 
Passi'ofts ix, It is fit that . . considering the deceitfulnesse of 
things, .we should bring a fearful judgement. 2781 Giubos 
Peel. «5- F. III. xlviit. 58 The march of the reinforcement 
was tardy and fearful. 1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 
98 Our courts cannot be more fearful.. than prudent. 

6. Full of awe or reverence. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvli, (26x1) 359 A kinde of 
fearefull admiration at the heauen. 260a F. Havjson in 
Farr .S'. P. Eliz. (1845') II. 323 That 1 to thy name may beare 
Fearfull loue. 2879 Farrar St. Panl (1883) 332 Paul saw in 
him the spirit of loving and fearful duty. 

- Fearfully (floufuli), adv. [f. prec. + -liY 2.] 

I. objectively x ^Vith communication of fear. 

1. So as to cause fear ; dreadfully ; terribly. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 24s b, T'he. .impenitent 

simners . . be . . drawen downe to hell moost terribly or feer- 
fully. 158$ CoGAN Ilavefi Health ccxH. (2636) 272 That 
hee bee not waked sodainely and fearefully. 2605 Shaks. 
Learve, i. 77 There is a Cliffe, whose., bending head Lookes 
fearfully in the confined Heepe. 2641 Hinde/. Bmen xlvi. 
148 This wicked fellow., within three dayesdied most fearc- 
fully. Siiv.uxy Adonaislv, I am borne darkly, fear- 

fully^ afar. 2828 Scott F, M, Perth xxv, I was yesterday 
fearfully undeceived. 

2. To a fearful extent or degree. Often hyper- 
bolically as a mere intensive : cf. Feauful 2. 

2838 Dickens Nich. Nick, ii, Smoking fearfully. iSSa Sir 
B. Brodie Psychol, Inq. II. ui. 95 The evils arising from the 
use of alcohol have been feaniilly aggravated by the in- 
vention of distillation. 2878 Smiles Robt. Dick vii. 76 It 
was fearfully warm. 2878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ab. I, 
25 Dinner? that’s right, 1 am fearfully hungrj’. 

II. subjectively*. With a feeling of fear. 

3. In a manner indicating fear; timidly, in fear. 
2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. lit. 7 Theydemaunde 

of him fearfully what he thinketh best for them to do. 2602 
I^Iarston Antonio's Rev. v. iii, I might observe The graver 
statesmen whispering fearefully. 2658 Cleveland Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (2687) 5°? *^he Abbot , . fearfully summons 
in his Fricnd.s to guard him. 2730 Wesley Wks. (2830) I. 8 
Walk as prudently as you can, though not fearfully. 2832 
Marry AT N. Forster xix, A black head was seen to rise . . 
fearfully out of the fore-scuttle. 

1 4. a. In a state of apprehension or \measiness ; 
anxiously, b. Cautiously, with hesitation. Ohs. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ir. (1625) 28 This pure living 
^once in manner lo.st, afterwards recovered and yet stil feare- 
fully kept). 1598 Barret Theor, Warres v. i. 247 Whoso- 
euer shall, .march slow or fearefully. 026x0 Sir J. Melvil 
Mem. ( 1683) 18 The Spaniards . . compelled our foot to retire 
fearfully. 1727 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s.v. Hunt, His old 
Hounds, .will hunt leisurely and fearfully. 

Fearfolness (floufulnes). [f. as prec. + 

‘XESS.] 

1. The quality of inspiring fear ; dreadfulness. 

*535 Covebdale 2 Mncc. xv. 23 Sende now also thy good 

angell before vs (o Lorde) in the fearfulnesse. .of thy mightie 
arme. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. Turkic ii. 
XV. 50.A great Earthquake . . with horrible fearfulnesse and 
damage. 2832 Pote Assassins 0/ Paradise 18 Its very 
fearfulness the .sound endeared. 2846 Trench Mirac. xxix. 
(1862) 4x0 He beheld death in all its fearfulness. 

2. The quality or state of being affected with 
fear; timidity, timorousness. Const. 0 / 

1404 Fadyah Chren. vi. clxxxi. 180 The lorries, .went vnto 
the kynge. .and blamed as they durste his ferefulnesse. 1535 
Coverdale Ezek, xxx. 13 A fearfulnesse will 1 sende in to the 
Egipcians londe. 1562 Turner Baths 8 These bathes, .are 
good for fearfulnes of the hart. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol.v. § 47 
Is it credible that . .our professed fearefulness to ask anything 
. .should be noted for a popish error. i6S2DAvnNANT&t?«/A'- 
hcrtwi.i.zyi With a Lover’s Tearfulness. he spake. 2666 
South A’fr/w. 25 Nov., A third thing .. is fearfulness of., 
bold, popular offenders. 2727 Swift Gulliver 11. iii. 125, 1 
was frequently rallied . . on account of my fearfulness. . 2842 
Myers Caih. Th. iv. § 46. 411 We cannot but be protected 
from all fearfulness of spiritual despotism. 

F6a,rili^ vbl. sb. [f. Fear v. + -IXG 

The action of -the vb. Fear. . a. The being in 
fear or dread, *1* an instance of this, i* To have tn 
/earing', to be in dread of. b. The action of 
distrusting or doubting ; + an instance of this. ^ 

In the Lancashire dialect used collect, for ghosts, fairies, 
goblins, etc. By dialect writers spelty^eVr/«. 


' 2562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr, (2867) 44 Decale of cleane 
.swecpyng folke had in fearyng. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
Isl. viii. X. 209 Sending often back his doubtfull eye By 
fearing tauglit unthou^t of trcacherie. ai 66 z Heylin 
Laud (i668>i. 213 Long he liad not been in Spain, when 
there were many fcarings of him in the Court of England. 
1682 N. O. Boilean's Lxttrin iii. 226 Poor Hobhowchin puts 
you in this fearing. 

Fearing (/fo-riij),///. a, [f. as prec. + -INO 2.] 
That fears ; often in comb, with prefixed object, as 
in ghost-. God-fearing : see the sbs. 

2837 Ht. Martineau Abe, Amer, III. 14 The aristocratic 
is.. the fearing, while the democratic is the hoping, party. 

Hence rea’rinyly adv,, fa. in a terrifying 
manner ipbs^ ; b. with fear, timidly. 

*556 J* HEYWooD.^/rf^r«5‘/^.lviii, Which shall make thant 
ieperd much by affection.. to comfort spiders spightfully 
Rather then discomfort them thus fearingly, 2820 Keats 
Lamia 247 Not with cold wonder fearingly But Orpheus, 
like. 2845 R, W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. .viii. (ed. 2) 298 
The Conformist . .fearingly doubted its consequences. 
f Fea'rlac. Ohs, Also 3 far-, ferlac, 4 forlak, 
[f. P'ear sb. (? or V .) : see -lock.] Fear, terror. 

nx225 Aticr. R. 306 Kume uor5 ^r efier ferlac. a 2225 
Leg, Kath. 30 l>urh fe.arlac of eisfule J>reates. c 2320 Cast, 
Love 672 Ne hah he fcrlak for no fo. 

Fearless (fi->-jles), a. [f. Feab sb. + -less.] 
Without fear. 

1. Unaffected by fear ; bold, intrepid. Const. 
rarely, with inf. 

rt 1400-50 Alexander 4993 5one is a fercles foulc. 2592 
Si-ENSER Tears 0/ Muses 303 Keareles..To tumble. 2603 
Shaks. Mcas./or M. iv. iL 251 A man . . fearclcssc of what’s 
past, present, or to come, a 2639 W. Whately Prototypes 
1. xxi. (1640) 049 He . . hath a bold audatious fearlesse 
heart. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 65 ^ 2 The Hero stood 
as fearless as if invulnerable. 2784 Cowter Task J. 15 'J'he 
hardy chief. . Fearless of wrong, repos’d his weary strength. 
2820 KeatS St. Agnes xx.vix, Ari.se! my Jove and fearje.s-s 
be. 2870-4 Anderson Missions Amer, Bd. III. xiii. 218 
The fearless missionary spent ten daj*s with these ‘deceitful 
and bloody' men. 

fb. Without doubt about ; confident^ Obs, 
2654 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 78 He was fearelesse of his 
establishment in his Fathers Royalties. 

c. Of the bearing, demeanour, etc. : Showing 
no sign of fear. 

2803 Mackintosh Dc/. /WriVrWks. 2846 111.242, 1 have 
said, a fearless defence. 181$ — .S^. in Ho. Com. 27 Apr. 
ibid. 317 The uncourtly and fearless turbulence of this 
House. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. v. (1879) 

The Hebrew lustorian moves over it with a fearless step. 
*875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1. 430 His mien and his language 
were . . noble and fearless. 

+ 2. a.^ Not regarded with fear. b. Giving no 
cause for fear, free from danger. Obs, 

1S99 Sylvester Miracle Peace xxix,Scap’t from ship-wrack 
. .and. .shiuering on the feareless bank. 1600 Holland Livy 
.Nxv. .xxxviii. (26^^ 578 Men are least, .secured against that 
which fortune saith is feareles.se. 2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat, 98S He [God} can . . make him [Satan] if not usefull, 
yet fearelesse. 2745 Wabburton Serm. 2 Pet, ii. 17 p. 8 So 
, . will an honourless King promote the Worship of a fear- 
le.s.s God. 

Fearlessly (fi.-ilesU), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 
I n n fearless manner ; boldly, intrepidly. 

2585 Abp. Sandvs Senn. (1841) 442 Happy is he who can 
fearlessly stand before the Son of God. 2685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N, T. Matt, x, 27 What I speak to you alone , . that 
publish fearlesly to all the World. 2774 Pennant Tour 
Scotl. in 1772, 327 In the eagerness of the chace will fear- 
lessly spring over. 2838 Dickens Nich. Nick, viii, Mrs. 
Squeers waged war . . openly and fearlessly. 2856 Kane 
Arc*. Expt. I. xxix. 399 T’he Esquimaux dog .. encounters 
tlie wolf fearlessly. 

Fearlessness (f5»'rlesnes). [f. as prec. 
-KESS.] The quality or state of being without 
fear ; boldness, intrepidity. Const, of. 

1624 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, no Their fearelessenesse of 
earthquakes and deaths argued the truth of their religion. 
1628 Wither Bril. Revtanb. 111.672 Faith hath pow’r to teach 
men fearlesnesse. a 2665 J. Goonvivn Filled vo. the Spirit 
(1867)23 The devil, .filling them with, .fearlessness of God. 
2736 Butler Anal. 1. ii, There is., a certain fearlessness, 
with regard to what may be hereafter, Johnson 

Rambler No. 294 1‘ 9 They proceed not from confidence of 
right, but fearlessness of wrong, iBox Southey Thalaba iv, 
XXV, All within Was magic ease, and fearlessness secure. 
2839 "W. Chambers Tour Holland 14/1 That .. fearlessne.S5 
of consequences leads to positive crime. 1893 C. H, 
Pearson Nat. Li/e ^ Char. 278 The old trick of thought 
that regards fearlessness in word and act as the true virtue 
of the man. 

FeaTling. noncc-ivd. A creature that fears. 
1837 Whcelwriciit XX. Aristophanes, Birds I. 2x6, I am 
a Libyan bird, the Fearling called. 

Fearn(e, obs. and dial, form of FnitN. 
t Fea-rnothing. Obs. rare. = Fearnought i. 

2735 Loud. Gaz. No. 63B0/13 Charles Banton . . Spinner 
and Carder for Fearnothing, 

Pearnougllt (fioungt). [(. phrase : Fear v. 
(in imperative) -r Nought.] 

1. A stout kind of woollen cloth, used chiefly on 
board ship in the form of outside clothing in the 
most inclement weather, also as a protective cover- 
ing or lining for the outside door of a powder 
magazine, the portholes, etc. Cf. Dreadnought. 

2772-84 Cook Voy. (M90) I. 32 A Magellanic Jacket made 
of a thick woollen stufi called Fearnought, 1794 Sporting 
Mag. III. 293 The wadding., is made of . . fearnaught w 
shepherd’s cloth. 2836 Sir J. Ross Narr, znd Voy. viii. no 


A skreen lined with fearnought. 2859 F, Griffiths . 4r//V. 
Mail. ^1862! 210 A wooden plug covered with fearnought 
attrib. 2772-5 CooK ^<^'.(1777) I. I. ii. 20, 1..gave toeach 
man the fearnought jacket and trowsers allowed tliem. 1825 
J. l^YiAL Bro. Jonathan 11. 7^ A ragged fcar-naiight great, 
coat. 288a NARnsi*^«;//rt//f/i:;/(ed.6i96 It ispassed throu-’h 
fearnought shoots. * 

2. dial. (See quot.) 

2883 AlmondburyCloss. ^E.D.S.), Fearnought, a machine 
for mixing wool, shoddy, and mungo before putting upon 
the condenser. 

3. A drink to keep up the spirits. 

1880 L. Wallace BenHlur iv. x. 231 Th's is the fear- 
naught of the lenlmcn. 

Fearsome a. [f. Fear v. or j}.+ 

-SOME.] 

1. Fear-inspiring ; frightful, dreadful. 

2^68 Ross Helenore 3722 T'he foremost looks a fearsome 
duel. 18x6 Scott Old Alort. xxxii, War’s a fearsome thing. 
2842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Nell Cook, The masons three .. 
saw a fearsome sight. 2872 M. Collins AIrq. <V Merdi. I. 
viii, 236 Iron fencing. .with fearsome .spikes at the top. 

Comb. 2825 Scott Guy Al. xxxix, ‘A muckle stoor fear- 
some-looking wife she was as ever I set een on.’ 

^ 2. ? erron. Timid, apprcliensive, frightened. 
1863 A. Fosblanqub Tangled Skein III. 205, 1 was. .fear- 
some of this very danger. 2871 B. Taylor Faust 
viii. 220 I’m but a silly, fearsome thing I 
Hence PeaTsomely adv., in a fearsome manner, 
a. So as to excite fear, Hb. Timidly. PeaT- 
someness, the quality of being fearsome, a. 
Dreadfulncss ; terror. U b. Timidity. 

2876 B. L. Farjcon Love's Victory ii. He looked about 
him fearsomely. 2M3 Daily Nesvs 5 July 5/2 A prisoner .. 
as fe.irsomely exciting as the elegant baron of fiction. 2891 
T. Hardy TVjf i.xii,The fact. .lent Tes.s's supposed position, 
by its fearsomeness, a far higher fascination. xZ^'^ Black 
White II Mar. 286/2 The women, .were hiding fearsomely 
in their innermost rooms. 28^3 Daily Ncivs 6 June 3/4 
There is even a fcarsomeness in her expression, as if she 
dreaded to move. 

t X'ea'saxLCe* Obs. Also 6 fesaimce. [ad, 
AF. fcsance, -aunce, faisattnee (Fr. fatsaitce), f. 
faire to do. Cf. Malfeasance, NonfeaSx\nce.] 
The doing or execution of a condition, obligation, 
feudal service, etc. 

2538 tr. Littleton's Tenures v. 76 a, This is nat proued that 
the fcsaunce of the condycion . . oughte to be made vppon 
the lande, 2642 tr. Perkins' Pro/. Bk. x, § 673. 292 For the 
scowTing of a ditch or for the covering of a house . . he shall 
not have an assise becau.se they lie only in feasance, 274* 
T. Robinson Gavelkind i. 3 under this Term [Gavel] were 
comprehended all Socage Services whatsoever which lie IB 
Render or Feasance. 

Pea'Sex*. A provincial name for the Arctic 
Gull (Montagu Ornith. Diet, 1S66). 
t Pea’Setraw. Obs, Also feas-, festraw(e. 
[A corruption of festue, Fescue, influenced by 
Straw.] « Fescue (see quots.). 

>595 G. Markham Trag. SirR, Grinuile xxiii, [She] wth 
her eyes festrawe points a Stone. 2611 Florio, Festuca, 
a feskue or feasetraw that children vse to point their letters. 
2638 Featley Struct, in Lyndomastigem I. 195.T0 set up 
a man of straw, and push him downe with a festraw. 2648 
tr. .S‘c«n!w//’j Paraphrase upon Job 408 Those Stones, .rn^'* 
as little impression upon his body, as a feastraw would which 
the hand of a childe should push. 2660 S. Fisher Rustics 
Alarm ill. iii. 98 A. .Type, Figure, Festraw, or Finger, that 
points [etc.]. 

Peasibility (irzibiditi). [f. next + -iTV.] The 
quality or fact of being feasible. 

1. Capability of being done ; practicability. 

2624 T. James in Abp. Usshers Lett. {16861 308 If he did 
turn away his mind wholly from Chelsey, I durst presume 
of more fasibility [j/c] and possibility here of doing 
Ibid. 331 To give proof of the faisibility [sici of the Work 
to the common profitoftheCburch. 1652 Heylin 
App. 196 The Excellency and feasibility of his invention. 
a 2678 WooDHEAD//o(>'L«/f«^ (1688) 162 The alike easiness 
and faisibility of all things unto.bim, 2725 Bradlex’/^w. 

Diet. S.V. Stone, According to the different circurnstance oi 

Difficulty or Feasibility of it. i860 Froude Hist.'Eng.^^- 
529 They changed their minds on the feasibility of their 
enterprise. 

b. quasi-cr«r7*. Something feasible. 

2646 Sm T. Browne Pseitd. Ep. i. v. 27 Men often 
. .fesibilities for possibilities \read possibilities for fesibui* 
ties], and things impossible for possibilities, 
t 2. Capability of being made. Obs. . . 

xfiss'in Commonzv. Bees My confident Assertion 
of the fecibility of Aqua vitx out of grain unmalted. 

Feasible (fi-zib'i), a. Forms: 5 faysybl®, 
fesable, 6 fays-, feac-(7 ’feice-)able, d-y fais* 
able, fesible, 7 fac-, fees-, fa(i)s-, fe(a)cible, 
feizable, -ible, foisible, 7-8 feas(e)-, feazable, 
-ible, 7- feasible, [a. OF. '/aisable, -ible, 
impf. stem of /aire facere) to do : see -BtE.] 

1. Of a design, project, etc.': Capable of being 
done, accomplished or carried out; possible, 
practicable. 

C2460 Foktuscot: Abs. Lim. Afon.lx, Such an enterprise 
is the more feseable. 2587 Raleigh Lei. to Ld. Burghiey 
in N. Q. (1864) V. 207 The matter and ser\'ice will be ve^^ 
fesible. 1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr (1843) 63 To an infinite 
power all things are equally faisable. a 2687 Petty 
Arith. (1690)114 It is. .a ver^’ feasible matter for [EnglanoJ** 
to gain the Universal Trade of the whole Commercial >> orio. 
2787 Mad. D’Arclay Diary Dec., This seerned a mos 
feasible way of producing some variety in our inlercour^^* 
1B22 Hazlitt Table-t. Ser, ii. iv. (i8^j 89 The mind.. runs 
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bacTc to what was so . . feasible at one time. 1875 J. H. 
Bennet Winter Mcdit. i. vii. 200 "We are so ready., as a 
nation, to go to any feasible expense to obtain what we want. 

absoU x874MoRi.Ey C<J/«^w;///w (i886) 111 It is the -natural 
product of the political spirit, which is incessantly thinking 
of. .the immediately fea.sible. 

2. Of things in general, rarely of persons : Cap- 
able of being dealt with successfully in any way, 
either in a material or immaterial sense. 

Cf. Sc. ^ Feasible^ neat, tidy. Roxb.' (Jam.)^ 

1611 Speed // is/. Gt. Brit, tx. xii. 122 Paris., not being 
fesible, he retires into Britaine to refresh his Armie, 1614 
Bp. Mountacu Gagg To Rdr. 3 [I] am like enough to draw 
you my Parishioners with me, at least to make you more 
feasable, then otherwise you would be. 1624 — Let, 22 
Nov., in Cosin' s Corresp,{\%.^g\\, 27 Yet is it [the living] 
feisable for a good exchaunge. 1649 Bi.ithe £“«.?’• Intprtyz'. 
Impr, (1653) 48, I know all Lands are not so Fecible as 
others are. 1727 Bradley Fmh. Dict.y Corn-Setting Engine^ 
a very easy and most feasible Instrument. 1839 James 
Louis XI II. 87 The whole place was so feasible. 1856 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 307, 1 should so like a Scotch- 
woman, if I could get any feasible Scotchwoman. 1866 
MacGregor 1000 Miles in Fob Roy Canoe 5 The difficulty 
was to find.. what rivers were at once feasible to paddle on 
and pretty to see. 

3. Of a proposilion, theory, stor}’’, etc. : Likely, 
probable. 

Hardly a justifiable sense etymologically, and (probably 
for that reason) recognized by no Diet., though supported 
by considerable literary authority. 

1656 HoBBEs3“Lr Acjxcnr Wks. 1845 VII. 323 A proposition 
uttered, to the end to have it. .examined whether it be true 
or not true, faisable or not faisable. Adv. Copt, R, 

Boyle 57 Now Mirza kept the Key of the Gate, so that my 
Story was feazable enough. 1767 H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. 
xvii, ‘As you say, James', cned Mr. Fenton, ‘this ac- 
count seems pretty feasible*. S833LYELL /*r2ViC. III. 
105 The only feasible theory . . that has yet been proposed. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 277 There might be 
some feasible doubts as to whether [etc ]. j86^ Livingstone 
Zambesi v. 129 It seems feasible that a legitimate trade 
might take the place of the present unlawful traffic. 

+ 4. As sh, in pi. Things feasible. Obs, 

1661 GLANViLL6'r*'/r.,S'c/. xii.TZ4 We conclude many things 
within the list of Impossibilities, which yet are easie Feas* 
ables. 

Plence Pea-sihly adv,, in a feasible manner; 
Pea-slbleness, the quality or fact of being feasible, 
feasibility. 

^640 Blithe Eng, Improv, Impr. (1653! 86 Improve it 
by Floating, which may very Feazibly be done according to 
the direction of the fourth . . Chapter. 1722 Collier Ess. 
(1723! IV. ^3x They have made the Project look feasibly, 
ond contrived Ways and Means to prevent Discovery. 
*633 T. Jajibs Voy. toy The fai.seablenesse of the Action 
intended. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 177 The feasableness 
of-the offers which had been made of seizing Glocester. 
x86o Holland Miss Gilbert t, A demonstration of the feasi- 
bleness of infant instruction. 

Peasor ; see Tort-feasok. 

Peast (fist), sb. Forms : s-G feEt(©, 4-(5 feaste, 
feest(e, (6 .SV. feist), 9 dial, veast, 6- feast, [a. 
OF. feste (Fr. ///<r) =Pr., Pg., It. festa, Sp. Jiesla 
I— Com. Rom. festa fern, sing., a. L. fcsla festal 
ceremonies, neut. pi. of fesius adj. festal ; but the 
Lat. word equivalent \.o feast was festnm, the neut. 
sing, of this adj. 

The \a.festus is prob. a ppl. formation containing the same 
root as Jeria (: — older */esid) : .see Fair sb.'\ 

1. A religious anniversary appointed to be ob- 
served with rejoicing (hence opposed to a fast), in 
commemoration of some event or in honour of 
some personage. The feast, in the N.T. esp. the 
Passover. 

Movable feasts', those (viz. Easter and the feasts depend- 
ing on it) of which the date varies from year to year ; op- 
^sed to immovable feasts, such ai Christmas, the Saints’ 
Days, etc. 

ax2z5 After. R. 22 5if hit beo hollniht vor h® feste of nie 
lescuns jjct kumeS amorwen. c 1273 Passion 85 in O. E. 
Misc. 39 As hit neyhlechet to heore muchele feste. 1297 R. 
Glouc. 1 1724) 441 Hys Ester feste. c 1340 Cursor PI. 10428 
(Trin.) Men shulde. .fair closing on hem. .lake for her he3e 
feestes sake. CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 238 |?ei 
holden wel bi-** feeste. 14x1 Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/1 The 
Saterday neghst after the fest of Seint Michael. CT470 
Henry Wallace xi. 352 He said, it was hot till a kyrkyn 
fest. 1526 Tindale Luke xxii. i The feaste of swete breed 
drue nye whichc is called ester, a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. 
vi, For honor of the feist. 1570-45 Lamdardc/V;w//A Kent 
(1826) 124 As the Romanes did their feast of Fugalm, or 
chasing out of the Kings. ^ x6xx Bible Ex . xii. 14 You shall 
keepe it a feast by an ordinance for euer. 1740 Gray Lett, 
Wks. 1884 II. 85 Corpus Christ! Day, the greatest feast in 
the year. 1796 H. Hunter St. Pierre's Stttd. Nat. (1799) 
III. 308 It is the feast of Jupiter. 1825 Fosbroke 
Antiq. (1843) II. 651/2 A principal feast was made, .in com- 
memoration of the return of warmth and the sun. 1885 
Catholic Diet., Feasts of the Church, Days on which the 
Church joyfully commemorates particular mysteries of the 
Christian religion or the glory of her saint-s. 

b. Double feast (L. festum duplex) : the desig- 
nation given to the most important class of feasts 
in the Roman Catholic church ; for the (disputed) 
origin of the name see Cathol. Diet. s. v. Feast. 

/rx225 Auer. R. 70 Euerkh urideie . . holdetS silence bute 
jif hit beo duble feste. <*1500 Arnold C/ert?;;. (1811) 68 On 
sondayes and other solempne and double festys. 

C. A village festival held annually, originally 
on the feast of the saint to whom the parish church 
is dedicated (cf. Fr. felc dc village), but now 


usually on a particular Sunday of the year, and the 
one or two days following. In some places called 
ivakes or revels. 

In England thevill.Tge ‘feast,* where it continues to be 
observed, is the great annual occasion (second to or rivalling 
Christmas) for family gatherings and the entertainment of 
visitors from a distance. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Worcester xvii, Whan I should have 
gone to Biockam feast. 1821 Clare Fill. Minsir. I. 33 
Statute and feast his village yearly knew. 1857 Hughes 
Pom Brovm i, ii. The great times for back-swording came 
round, .at the feast. Ibid., The Vale ‘ veasts’ were not the 
common statute fea.sts. 1864 W. Barnes in Macm, Pfag. 
Oct. 476 At the feSst, at the cool evenentide, I walk'd on wi* 
you. 

1 2. A gathering for pleasure or sports ; a fete. 
1485 Caxton Paris «5* F. (1868) 13 The kyng .. made his 
inaundement that they al shold come wyth theyr armes and 
hors for to louste , . and they that shold do best in armes . . 
they shold haue the prys and the worshyp of the feste. 
CZ489 — Sonnes of Aymon vii- 175 They sholde kepe well 
the feest, that noo noyse nor noo sttyffe were there made. 

3. A sumptuous meal or entertainment, given to 
a number of guests ; a banquet, csp. of a more or 
less public nature. Also a series of such entertain- 
ments. To make a feast', to give a banquet, 
i* To hold a feast : to give or join in a banquet.* 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 11 Untimeliche eten alehuse and 
at ferme and at feste. c 1275 Lav. 14425 pe king makede 
feste [1205 ueorme]- a x^o Floric 4 ' BI- 78 Anon me him 
tihinge tolde pat be admiral woJde feste hfolde]. c 1350 
Wilt. Paleme 5074 pe fest of pat marlage a monep fulle lasted. 
CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 954 Ful besy was Grisllde in 
every thing, That to the feste was appertment. 1389 in Eng. 
fr/Z/W (1870) 4 pe brethren and sustren..shul. .hold togeder 
..afest. expooDe'str. Troy2os Hecasthym full cointiy be 
cause of this thyng, In a Cite be-syde to soinyn a fest. 

1400-50 Alexander 4^ pis dere kynge. .Had parreld him 
a proude feste of princes & dukls. 1523 Ld. Berners P'roiss. 

I. l.xxxi. 103 The nexte day she made them a great feest at 
dyner. 1607 Shaks. Tiinon nr. vi. 75 Make not a Citle 
Feast of it, to let the meat coole, ere we can agree vpon the 
first place. 1678 Lady Ciiaworth in Hist. PISS. Comm. 
12th Kep. App, V. 53 'fhe Duke of Yorke comes to towne 
to the Artillery feast to-day. 1682 Bunyan Holy JFur (1785) 
165 i^rr. Carnal Security did again make a feast for the town 
of Mansoul. z779-8t Johnson L. P.. Savase Wks. III. 344 
Savage.. was .. distinguished at their public fea^ts. X814 
Byron Corsair n. i, Seyd, the Pacha, makes a feast to-night. 

•f b. Hence rarely : The company at a feast. 
<1x400-50 Alexander 4^2 All }>e fest was a-ferd & opire 
folke bathe. 

4. An unusually abundant and delicious meal ; 
something delicious to feed upon ; fg, an exquisite 
gratification, a rich treat. To make a feast', to 
enjoy a good meal, eat luxuriously {pf upon). 

X393 Gower Conf. III. 30 Eke min ere hath over this 
A deinty feste, CX440 York Pfyst. xv. 44 Say felowes, 
what 1 fynde yhe any feest Me falles for to haue p.irle, 
parde! 1526 PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 290 b,^ They 
attayne to greater feestes, and more , , haboundaunt ioye of 
the spir>’te, 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. ff Epigr. (1867) 85 
Folke saie, enough is as good as a feast. 1645 Quarles 
Sol, Recant, viii. 43 This makes thy morsell a perpetualJ 
Feast. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 266 And make a 
feast upon me. 1739 Gray Lett. Wks, 1884 11. 48 Two 
eunuchs’ voices, that were a perfect feast to ears ih.vt had 
heard nothing but French operas for a year. ax744Popc 
Imit. Hor, Episf. r. vii. 25 Proy take them. Sir — Enough’s 
a Feast. 1822 Shelley /fr//nj 1025 The death-birds descend 
to their feast. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Distant Corr., 'Lhe 
moment you received the intelligence my full feast of fun 
wouldbeover, 1851 Hawthorse//<j. .S'rz'.(7n/'/«xix,(x883) 
338 He would make a feast of the portly grunier. 1865 JVl. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. vi. (1875) 247 How Httle of a feast for the 
senses. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iti, \Ve bad a feast. 

*1* 5, Rejoicing, festivity, Obs. 
c X300 St. Brandan 75 We seide hem that we hadde i-beo 
in alle joy and feste, Biforc the jates of Paradys. ^13x5 i 
Shoreham (Percy Soc.) 148 Ac nys no blysse ne no feste 
{printed seste] A3eyDs the joye of conqueste Thet hys thorj 
god. 1644 Milton Educ., Living out their days in feast and 
jollity, 1667 — P. L. VI. 167 Ministring Spirits, traind up 
in Feast and Song. 

6 . To make feast (^—'Yx.faircfHc)*. a. To make 
merry, rejoice ; in later use with narrower sense, to 
enjoy a delicious repast, to feast, arch. 

a izzsAncr.R.222 Hc.,bringe5 hire on to., a last makien 
feste. c 1300 Seyn yulian 33 I o gadere hi made gret feste. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xix. 730 The scottis folk . . maid fest 
and far, And blew hornys and fyres maid. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 188/1 As sone as thy salutacyon entrid in to myn 
eerys the chyide. .made Joye and feste. <**533 Ld. Berners 
Iluon vii. 16 My hert is not very joyfull to synge nor to 
make fest. 1870 Morris Earthly Par., Cupid Psyche 
(1890) 107/1 Come, sister, sit, and let us make good feast ! 
x88i Tennyson Cup ii. Poems (1889) 762/2, I would that 
every mau made feast to-day Beneath the shadow of our 
pines ! 

*f‘b. To show honour or respect to, make much 
of (a person), Cf. Yx, faire fete h. Also ahsol. 
'Fo pay one’s court. Obs. , 

X340 Ayenb. 156 pe lhord..him frotep and makep him 
greate feste. c 1369 Chaucer Detlie Blautiche 638 With his 
hedehe maketh feste. 0x400 Rom. Rose s,e ^4 She. .laugheth 
on hym, and makith hym feeste. fi45o J/er//« 88 He. .mer- 
veiled why the kynge made hym soche grete feeste. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon Ivi. 189 His doughter came to hym to 
make him feest. 

7. ailrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as feast- 
cake, -companion, -guest, -house, -night, -rite, 
-robe ; feast famous adj. b. objective, as feast- 
goer ; feast-f tiding adj. 


1857 Hughes Tom Brown r, ii. Every household, .managed 
to raise a feast-cake*. <zi6zo Healey Theophrastus 
40 His *feast<ompanions. _ 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 
*43 Dainty Salmons, Chevins thunder-scar’d, *Feast-famous 
Sturgeons. XS93 Shaks. Lucr. 817 *Feast-finding minstrels. 
*552 HuLOET,*Feast-gestes which be inuited to the banquet 
or feast. 1857 Hughes Tom Brosun i. ii. The frighted 
scurrying away of the female *feast-goers. 1483 Cnth. Angl. 
128/2 A *Fest house, conuiuarium. 1539 Cranmer in 
Strype Life n. (1694* 246 Every alehouse and tavern, everj’ 
feasthouse. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xx, This *feast-night. 
1725 Pope Odyss. x. 404 Shall i be Jed To share thy “feast, 
rites. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. (1617) 04 Keeping on 
his “feast-robe onely. 

8. Special comb.: f feast-bed, a couch for re- 
clining at meal?, a triclinium; feast-day, a day 
on which a feast (senses 1-3) is held; feast- 
maker, the giver of a feast ; feast-master, one who 
presides at a feast ; feast-won a., won by a feast. 

a x66i Holydav Jtwenal 268 Lazing on their “feast-beds. 
<2x300 Cursor PI. 13131 (Cott.) Sant Ion al-wais in prisun 
lai, Til it com on a *fest dai. 1382 Wyclif i Place, i. 41 
The feestdays therof ben turned in to mournyng. <rx4oo 
Mauxdev. iRoxb.)viii. 30 Pai drink na wyne comounly, bot 
on hegh feste days. z6ii Bible Amos v. 21, 1 despise your 
feast dayes. <1x746 Holdsvvorth On Virgil (1768) 138 
On the feast-day of Castor and Pollux. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood xiii, It would never do to spoil his feast-days. 
XS5X Robinson tr. Plore's [/top. Epist. (Arb.) 26 Geuyng no 
thankes to the “feaste maker. <r i66z Holydav fuz’enal 50 
It [the word trechcdipna\ is sometimes taken for the feast- 
maker. x6io Healey.?/. Aug. CiiierfGcd 521 Doth not 
the Bridegroome turne all the “feast-maisters . . out of his 
chamber. 1870 Morris Earthly^ Par. HI. iv. 188 Then 
needs must the feast masters strive Too pensive thoughts 
away to drive. 1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 180 “Feast won, 
fast lost. 

Feast (ffst), 7/. Forms: 3-5 fest(e(n, -in, -yn, 
4 feaste, 5 feest, 6 feasten, 6- feast. [ME, 
festen, ad. OY. fester i^r.fetcr), f. feste Feast sb-l 

1. intr. To make or partake of a feast, fare 
sumptuously, regale oneself. Also with on, upon, 
and A) feast it. 

c 1300 K. A Us. 1578 Teller of jeste is ofte myslike Ribaud, 
festeth also with tripe. (1x385 Chaucer L. G. W, 2157 
Ariadne, There festen they^tnere dauncen they and synge. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 128/2 To Feste. xsto Shaks. Com, Err. 
tv. IV. 6$ Did this Companion . . Reuell and feast it at my 
house to-day [?) 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxvlii. 48 
When the Sun-bak'd Peasant goes to feast it with a Gentle, 
man. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 71 They honour a Martyr 
by feasting on his Festival. 18x9 Shelley Cyclops 365 The 
Cyclops . . Now feasts on the dead. 18^9 'TnNN'vsoN Enid 
1x36 Geraint . . bad the host Call in . . his friends And feast 
with these in honour of their Earl, 

fig. ex6oo Shaks. Sonn. xlvii, With my loves’ picture 
then JTW eye doth fea^t. 1768 Verse of Oxford Nexvsman 
in Oxford Sausage (1822) 177 At length we change our 
wonted note And feast, all winter, on a vote. 182$ Lytton 
Falkland 13, I have, as it were, feasted upon the passions. 
X87X G. Meredith H. Richmond xxv. (1887) 226 The prin. 
cess, .let her eyes feast incessantly on a laughing .sea, 
t b. To keep holiday, give oneself fo pleasure ; 
to enjoy oneself. Obs. 

1608 Shaks. Per. 1. iv. 107 Feast here awhile, Until our 
stars that frown lend us a smile. 

c. To feast awoy, to drive away by feasting; to 
pass (time) in feasting. 

2621 Br. Hall Heaven upon Earth § 6 Feast away thy 
cares. 1733 Fielding Don Quix. in Eng. 11. v, Then 
hungry homeward we return, To feast away the night. 

2. trails. To provide a feast for, regale. Also ref. 
XT40-70 Alisaunder 978 Whan hee is fare fro fight his 

folke for too feaste. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 335 Religious 
pat riche ben shulde rather feste heggeres pan burgeys. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. .\xi, 1 he kynge .and all . , that 
were Tested that day. *570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 256 The Lorde Bartholomew, .magnificently feasted 
there the Queene. 1602 ^Iarston Antonio's Rev. v. v, 
Here lies a dish to feast thy fathers gorge. x6st Davenant 
Gandibcrt ni. v. 80 Hope, the worlds .. standing Guest, 
Fed by the Rich, but feasted by the Poor, 1725 Df. Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 170 Our men might be said^ not 
to refresh but to feast themselves here with fresh provisions. 
1849 James Woodman v, Arrangements made for feasting 
the number of forty in the stranger’s hall. 1863 Gnp. Eliot 
Romola i. xx, The guests were all feasted after this initial 
ceremony, 

fg, c 1300 Havclok Hauelok . . bigan . , His denshe 
men 10 feste wel With none landes. 1393 Langl. P . Pl.C. 
XVII, 318 Fiat-uoluntas-iua feste}? hym eche day. 1607 
Shaks. Timon nr. vi. 36 Feast your cares with the Musicke 
awhile. 1653 Walton Angler 46 A companion that fea^s 
the company with wit and mirth. 2701 YKRciviifySlrH. 
Wildair v. v, We'll charm our ears with Abel's voice ; feast 
our eyes with one another. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xn. 
xiii, With the Gypsies he had feasted only his understand- 
ing. x8i6 J. Wilson City of Plague in. 1. 163, I know not 
why My soul thus longs to ^ast itself on terror. j8i8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. iv. vii. 256 To feast the Company 
with the most flattering accounts of the state of their affairs. 
X857 WiLLMorr /’/raj. Lit. xu 45 Pope, at twelve feasted 
his eyes in the picture galleries of Spenser. ^ 

S. In a more general sense; To entertain hospit- 
ably and sumptuously. , 

1490 Caxton Eticyrlus xii!. 4S She doelh make 
appareylles for to feeste Eneas ry’ghte highelj. 

CVfron.iSib, They v/ere of Phihppe, 

wel recevved and Tested. x6oo E. Blount m 

30 I'he Duke of Medina Sidoma feasted 

chasing of buls. z6or Shaks. Twel. K. in. iv. 2 How shall 

I feast him? What bestow of him? ^ 

Hence Fea'sted Ppl. a. Fea'sting///- 
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111. 58 Th:it I may enter with thy feasted friends. Z674 
Dryohn Siaie Innocence 17 AU these are ours, all nature's 
excellence Whose fast or smell can bless the feasted sence. 
1592 Shaks. AV;;;. «5- v. iii, 86 Her beautie makes This 
Vault a feasting presence full of light. 

Peasten (ff-st’n), a. rare. [f. Feast sh. + -EK 4 .] 
Made for a feast. 

1891 Athcnxuvi 10 Oct. 486/3 The admirable collection of 
feasten and ceremonial cakes. 

Peaster fff'stsj). [f. Fea.st v. +-En i.] 

1 1 . The giver of a feast, host, entertainer. Obs, 
c 1423 Festivals Church 294 in Leg. Rood (1871) 220 Neuer 
festour fedde better. 1548 udall, etc. Erasvi. Par. Matt. 
xiv. 18 A feaster and a feader of the bodies. 1587 Turburv. 
Trag. T, (1837) 40 The feaster prayde eche one to take his 
place. i6ir Cotcr., Festh'anty a feaster or feast maker. 

2 . One who is in the habit offeasiing ; a luxurious 
liver. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635’) 84 Thou shalt have more loy 
. .then the worldly Feastershave. a i66x Hoi.yday yux»enal 
50 Implying, that the Romans once plain and thrifty were 
now become feasters. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. i. Wks. 
(1847) 482/2 Lud was hardy, and bold in war ; in peace, a 
jolly feaster. 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 401 While lawless feasters 
in thy palace sway. 1806 W. T'avlor in Atm. Rex'. IV. 231 
The pampered feaster. 

3 . One who partakes of a feast ; a guest. 

18x3 Scott Rokeby 111. xiv, Among the feasters waited 
near, Sorrow. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. X87 
What music on the feasters fell. 

Peastful (frstful), a. arcJi. [f. as prcc. + -pul. 
The formation was prob. first suggested by the 
sound of Festival a. ; cf. Festyful.] 

1 . Occupied in or addicted to feasting; of the 
nature of feasting ; festive. + Feasiftil day ; origin- 
ally = festival day, but in late examples the adj. 
has the general sense. 

a s^QFound.St. Bartholoniexu's 11. i. 55 Whan the goldyne 
path of the son rediicid to vs the desirid ioyes of festfull 
celebrite. 1447 Bokenham .S‘£y'«i!j’X(Roxb.)49 Upon a festful 
day Clepyd of the temple the dedycacyoun. 1553 Becon 
Reliques of Rome <’15631 75* The feastful day of the Epi- 
phanye. 1645 Mtvroix Sonnet ix. 12 The Bridegroom and 
his feastful friends Pass to bliss, 1671 — Saxnson 1741 The 
virgins also shall, on feastful days,^ Visit his tomb with 
flowers. 1723 Pope Odyss. i. 1x7 His herds and flocks in 
feastful rites devour. Ibid, tv. 001 They rise, and to the 
feaseful hall remove. 1849 ]. Sterling in Fraser's Mag. 
XXXIX. 4x6 For this he bade to smile The feastful city 
with all joy’s excesses. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, iv, 346 
So fell the noisy day to feastful night. 

2 . Filled with feasting, full of food and wine, 

18x0 Lamb Poemst Salome, The feastful monarch’s heart 

was fired. 

Peasting (frstiq\ vbl, sb. [f. Feast v. + 
-iKGh] The action of the vb. Feast in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns in. 1669 He spendith iustith and 
makith festynges. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xi. 188 Jowre 
frendes wil . , fonde 30W to quite gowre festyiiM and 5owre 
faire jifte. X538 Starkey England i. iii. 95 For ther was 
neuer so grete festyng and bankettyng. x66s Manley 
Grotius' Low C. IFarres 13 The Commons, whose whole 
study was Merchandising and fea.sting. 17x0 Lend, Gaz. 
No. 4659/3 Publick Feastings have been made at Court 
tsvice every Week. 1774 J. Bryant Mytkol. III. 133 I'hey 
were giving themselves up to feasting and jollity. 1840 
Thiri.wall Greece VII. lix. 339 Ptolemy celebrated his 
second deliverance, .by sacrifice.s and feastings. 

attrib. 1563 Homilies ti. Place ^ Time Prayer ir. (1859) 
350 Come . . and cheerfully enter into Gods feastinghouse. 
1641 Brome foxnall Crew ii. Wks, 1873 III. 389 'The Master 
of your Feast and feasting-House. 

Peastings even, erron. form of Fastens zen, 
Peastivity, obs. form of Festivity. 
tPea'Stly, Ohs. rare. [f. Feast + -LY 
Festive, fond of feasting, jolly. 

c X386 Chaucer Sgr.’s T. 273 A . . feestlych man as fressh 
as May. 

Pea'Stly, adv. Obs. In 3 festelike. [f. as 
prec. 4- -LY As men do at a feast ; merrily. 
c X2SO Gen. Ex. 3407 letro. .at wiS moysen festelike. 
Peastraw(e ; see Peasetbaw. 

Pea’stress. rare. A female feaster. 

1836-48 B. D. Walsh Arisioj>h, 9 note. The plays of the 
Feastresses and the Frogs. 

Peat (fit), sb. Forms : 4-7 fait(e, -yt(e, 4-6 
fete, (4 fet), 5 faytte, 5-6 faicte, feacte, fettle, 
feet(e, feit, (6 faytht), 5-7 feate, 6, 9 Sc. fate, 
6- feat. [a. OFr. fait, fet (later faict) L. 
factum : sec Fact.] 

1 1 . In neutral sense : An action, deed, course of 
conduct; = Fact i a. Also Feats and deeds'. To 
do, perform or ivork the feat', to * do the deed*. To 
work one's {fult) feat : to effect one’s full purpose. 

^1420 Ckron. Vilod, 2464 To Wylton he bytte ?ow gon 
To parforme he fetie. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de \V. 
149s) I. ix. isb/a Saynt, Iherom .. prayed that he wold 
recounte to hem of his faytes & his dedes. 1303-4 19 

Hen. VII, c. 34 Preamb., Dyvers feetis betwen theym con- 
seyved and conspired. 1538 Leland Itin. IV. 6 Of the 
which [treasoure] , .he tooke a certein part . . to a Feete at his 
own Pleasure, a xsss Ridley U’ks. »i843» 65 Thou, .shalt 
be lawfully called to do thy feat and to plaj- thy part. 1576 
Tydc Tarryeth no Man, Thy money is English, which 
must worke the feate. iS7y Holinshed C/iron. II. 310 
To come to their succours in time, and yer the English, 
men had wrote their full feat. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. 
(1837) xoi He that had resolvde . , to . . doe his feate, and 
home agayne. 1630 R. Jofmson's Kingd, 4 Commw. 34 


Where numbers . . and weapons have not . . prevailed, there 
hath money alone done the feat. 1639 B. Harris ParivaVs 
Iron Age 7 The Tartars . . as soon as they have done their 
feat, .betake themselves to their heels. 1678 Butler 
III. t. 511 If you have perform’d the Feat 'Ihe Blows are 
visible. 1732 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 15 If then plain bread 
and milk will do the feat. The pleasure lies in you, and not 
the meat. 

f b. Action in general ; overt actioft ; deeds, as 
opposed to wolds. By way of feat (Law; »F. 
par vote de faiC ) : by violence. Obs. 

1362 I.ANGL. P. PI. A. 1. 160 James be gcntel bond hit in 
his Book, pat [Fey] withoulcn [faitl Is febelore pen noujt. 
a 1400-30 W/rjVrt/irffT 4366 All pare fete, .in falshedc it endi-s. 
1426 Oath of Lords in Hall C/irw;/. (1809) 135 Not suffer 
tliat any of the sated parlies, .precede or attempte by waye 
of feit against the kynges peace. Ibid., Rcdre.ssyng all 
.such maner of procedyng by waie of feit or force. 1560 
Prondc JVyucs Pater Foster 35 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 152, 
I can nought getc of him by fete nor wjde. 

'I’ c. A business transaction. Obs. 

xsCa J. Mellis Briefe Instr. F iv b. Put your feates downc 
. .aparte in a leafe. .after your doing. 

d. By feat of\ by the agency of, by dint of. 
Ohs. exc. arch. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. i. r Executed by fayt of 
dyligence and witte. 1803 Scott Last Mimtr. i. xi, Men 
said; he changed his mortal frame By feat of magic 
mysterj’. 

2 . An exceptional or noteworthy act or achieve- 
ment ; esp, a deed of v.'ilour ; a noble exploit. 
Often in feat of amns. Now somewhat arch., and 
with some mixture of 3. 

rt 1400-50 . 4 /rAVTiw/ir/* 3105 AU l>e feete at cure fadtrs in 
pe fold hade. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 V. 9 Knyghtes redy to 
do fayte of armes. CXS07 yustes Moneihs May ty yutte iZz 
Plaxl. in E. P. P. II. 127 Noble actes and faytes mercyall 
Shall be had in remembraunce immortall. X555 Acr. Parker 
Ps. cvi. 305 Noble faytes in Egypt done. 1385 Jas. I Ess. 
Pcesie(kth.\67 Martiait and knichtlyfaittis of armes. x6xx 
Bible ynditk xi. 8 Thou onely art - . wonderfull in feates of 
warre. 1642 R, Carpenter Experience, A peece of sanctified 
and blessed waxe, which shall ..make the Devill runne, .and 
doe many such feates. 1667 Milton A/.. 11. 537 With feats 
of Arms From either end of Heav’n the welkin burns. 1813 
Scott Tricrm. n. x.xvi, For feats of arms as far renown’d 
As^ warrior of the Table Round. 2843 Lytton Last Bar. 
t. i, Those personal feats . . dazzled the populace. 1836 
Stanley Sinai 4 Pat. hi. (1858) 161 Othnicl performed the 
feat of arms that won him the daughter of Caleb. 

•pb. Man or folk of feat', man or folk of deeds 
or might. Cf. Fr. gem de fait, 

exsoo 1x9 They were folke of faytte and of grete 

enterprj'se. Ibid, 211 Prysouners . . al men of estate S; 
faytte. 

o. An action displaying dexterity or strength ; a 
surprising trick, a Mour de force*. 

1564 Brief Exam. ** * * * *^ Among the P.ainims . . men 
are able to worke theyr feates. 16x4 Bp, Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 989 Hee had rather send for his magicians to woike 
feates.^ 168a S. Pordace Medal Rev. 281 The jugling feat 
Is plainly seen. 1770 Golds.m. Des. Vill. 22 Sleights of 
art and feats of strength went round. 1822 Jmison Sc. 4 
Art I. 22 Feats of balancing. 1826 J. Wilson AV<rA Attthr. 
Wks. 1855 1 . 240 What tricks did the imps perform ? They 
werena tricks, they were fates. 1887 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L. vi. 155 A wonderful feat of architectural skill. 

+ 4 . An evil deed ; a crime. Obs. «:Fact i c. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 224 This fals turk . . had don this 
feet, 1490 — Eneydos iv. so 'i'he blody faytte vpon me 
doon by the false .. Plasmator. 1559 t^Urr. Mag., Dk. 
Clarence xii, Towarde his feat to set me more on fire. 

+ 5 . A kind of action ; one of the operations 
pr.Tctised in any art or profession ; also, in more 
comprehensive sense, a department of action, a 
pursuit, employment, art or profession. The feat 
of merchandise : mercantile business. IfThe) feat 
of wan w'arfare. Feats of war', militar}’- duties 
or exercises, Ohs. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 10039 Wise men in werr - . Of all fetls 
enfourmyt, to fight Jongit, cx^oo Ar.solde Chtvn. 
(i8ix) 80 Freemen ocupied a bowle the faile of marchandise 
in ferre contreis.^ 1311-2 ylc/ 3 Hen. VIII, c. $ § 1 To serve 
the Kyng. .in feit of Warre. 1531 Elyot Gozf. 1. -viii. (1537) 
24 By the feate of portraiture, .a capitayne maye dyscriue 
the countrey of his aduersary. 1539 Cbakmer in Strype 
Life II. ,(1694) 243 The smith, .will not sell, .the tools of his 
occupation. For then how should hee work his feat ? 1340 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, c, 42 § 3 Suche persones . . e.xercise 
barbari, as washynge, or shauyng, and other feates thervnto 
belongyng. X555 Act 2-3 Ph, 4 AT, c. xz § 4 No . .Weaver 
. . shall . . exercise the Feat or Mystery of a Tucker. 1574 
J. Dee in Lett. Ext. Alcn (Camden) 38 A good boke or In- 
strument for Perspective, Astronomy, or som feat of im- 
portance. XS77 tc. Bttllinger's Decades 111. i. 268/1 The 
feate of merchandising is no where condemned throughout 
the holye Scriptures, x6oo Holland Livy xxi. x.xv. (1609) 
407 A nation unskilfull altogether in the feat of assaulting 
townes. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 57 They . . 
practise feats in the Artillerj'-grounds, 1652 NeEdham 
tr. Seldeti's Alare Cl. 498 People . . using and exercising 
the craft and feat of Fishing. 

*i* 6. The art, knack, or trick of doing anything, 

c 1386 pHAUCER Clerk's T, 373 Grislldis . . Coude all the 
feteofwiflyhomliness. cxei^Destr. 7 >ty» 1529 Masons. .J>at 
mykull fete couthe. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark iii. 
27 None knewe better the feate howe to worke mischiefe. 
1353 Short Catech. in Liturgies, etc. (1844) 496 More, .than 
that I, by any feat of utterance, may easily express it. 
JS99 Nashb Lenten Stuffe (1871) 107 They want the right 
feat, how to salt and season them. 1633 YovxtLcrue'sSacr. 

I. ii, I have got the feat on’t. x68x tI^\.Kav\\A.Saddnc{smns 

II. 39 These Men having, .the Feat, .of Colouring, Painting 
and Focussing. 


FEAT. 

• 1 - 7 . Fact, actuality. In phrases: The feat ofy 
the facts that relate to. /«, of feat : in fact. Ohs. 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. B. 1106 Hit ferde freloker in fete in 
his fayre honde. a 1400-50 A lexandcr 30 pai . . Of pe fold 
& of pe firmament wele be fete cuthe. 1436 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 182 Than shulde worshyp unto cure noble be, In 
feet and forme to lorde and magesi^. cx6,qq C.\xton ’^ason 
13 Alway in feet ye haue refused him. 1481 — Myrr. in. 
iv. Ivijb, Will ye thenne after see the fait of the moue. 
1490 — Eneydos iv. 18 To haue knowlcche of this mjTacIe 
and of alle the faytte therof. ctSooMelusine 184 Of faytte 
theire was grete scarmy.sshing and grete losse. 

f b. Upo 7 t the feat ' of {Ft. sur le fait de)'. on 
the subject of, concerning. Obs, 

1483 Caxton Gotd. Leg. 427/1 Gyuyng counceyll to the 
sowles upon the f^’te of theyr conscyence. 1483 — G, de 
la TonriiZSZ) i6q Ones it befell to Syre Foucques delaual, 
as he told me vpon the fayt of this Ensample. C1489 — 
Blanchardyn xxiii. 76 The proude pucelle . , spake , . ^'pon 
the faytte of her werre. 

8. Comb, objective, as feat-worker. 

16x7 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage tv, xviii. § 5 (ed. 3) 504 Turn- 
biers, and other feat-workers. 

Peat (frt), a. and adv. Ohs. exc. arch, and dial. 
Forms : 4-6 fete, 6 feet(e, (fette, fait, feacte), 
6-7 feate, 5- feat, [a. OF. fait made L. factns, 
pa. pple. of fac^rc to make. 

In Fr. the word seems alw.iys to have retained its dis- 
tinctly ppl. sense, But fait pour (lit. ‘made for’) is now 
u.sed m much the same way as feat for, to (sense x).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Filling, suitable, proper. CoT\%i.for, to. 

c 1325 Coer deL. 3024 Mete and dtymk that is nought fete 
To iiys body. 1353 Eden Decades x8i A name very feete 
and agreable to many of them. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 
Epigt'. (1867) 73 Shewyng him selfe a new man, as was feet. 
XS70 Dee Math. Pref., At tymes fete, and in places con- 
venient. 1573 Laneham Let. (1871) 14 This place.. of 
mature iz foormed so feet for the purpo.se. 

2 . Of speech or action (hence of speakers or 
agents) : Apt, apropos ; smart, adroit. Of move- 
ments ; Dexterous, graceful. 

1519 Horman Vtilg. Q iij b, The feat conueyans of a 
speche that soundeth’ well to the eare, 1532 More Confiit. 
Tindale Wks. 421 He commeth furth with his fete proper 
taunle. X557 TottelVs Misc, (Arb.) 157 Who hath plaied a 
feater cast Since iuglyng first begoon ? 1579 Lvly Euphies 
(Arb.) 46 Their wit., forgeth them some feat excuse to cloakc 
their vanitie. x^ty^Bacchus Bountie in Harl. /)/«<:. (Malh.) 
II, 273 This youth was a feate fellow and a fine faulkner. 
x6rx Shak’s. Cymb. v, v. 88 Neuer Master had A P2ge..So 
feate. <t 1625 Fletcher N ight-avalker nr. vi, She speaks 
fe.at English. 1647 J er. Taylor Dissuas. Popery ir. Introd., 
Hi.s re.'isoning, and deducing from those principles such feat 
conclusions, a 1699 Stillincfl. (J.), That feat man at 
controversy. 17x4 Gay Sheph, Week Monday 49 The 
featest maid That e’er al wake delightsome gambol play d. 
1719 Cibber Love in a Riddle 11. i, Shew your Skill, and 
who’s the featest Fellow I 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss, s.v,, 

A feit felly, a dexterous fellow, xBsi S. Judd m* 

(1871) 380 With featest strokes she drives fonvard her canoe. 

S. Of dress, etc. : Becoming, well fitting, neat, 
elegnnt. Hence of the wearer : Neatly attired. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 37 Feat w’as hir 
array. CX430 Crt. cf Loz>e 1087 Patens faire and fete. 
15^ Prvnde Wyves Pater Nosier 4,^ in Hazl. E.P.P^jN* 
153 Women - . Go feete and fre.sshe and tryTtime in theyr 
gere. 1610 Shaks. Temp, n. t. 273 Looke how well my 
Garments sit vpon me, Much feater than before.^ 1613 
Wither Epithal. Juvenil. (1633) 364 In your neat’st and 
feat’st adorning. 1880 in Antrim ty Down Gloss. 

4 . Neat in form or appearance, pretty, * nice , 
elegant. 

a 1471 MS. Cantab. F f. ii. 38, f. 48 (Halliw.) Ye fele ther 
fete, so fete ar thay. 15151 Horman Vnlg. Tv, She wereth 
corked slippers to make hir tal and feet, a 1536 Callsto fy 
ATelib. in Hazl. Dodstey I. 62 Her mouth proper and feat. 
1594 Platt yexveltho, 111. 7 Small and feate Le^cn 
vveightes. 1607 Totsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 229 The 
Sarmatican kind of Horses is feat and well fashioned. 
Bingham Nenophon 60 A woman of the featest fashion. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 93. 3/2 To what Use, can I put this 
feat Creature ? 1785 Burns Halloxvecn iii, Lasses feat, an 
cleanly neat. 

5 . Affected, finikin. 

1340 Hyrde tr. Vizfcs' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) 
shal not .. use hir voyce to be feat and nice. 

Ess. on Death in Bacon's Wks. (Spedding) VI. 603, I hojd 
such to be but feat boldness, and them that dare commit it, 
to be vain. 1693 Shadwell ti, ’Tis the featest 

finical fellow, I ever saw? 1703 Hickerincsli. PHesi-cf% 

1. (1721) 44 Would Pinkethman . .screw his Chaps into such 
feat Grimaces. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 66 F ii, * 

posed to’ flux him; but Greenhat answer’d, That n he 
recovered, he'd be as prim and feat as ever he was. 

6. Comb., as feat-bodied, -looking 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb iii. iii, This is .a feat-bodied 
thing I tell you. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., ‘Shes 
a feat-lookin' lass.’ 

D. adv. In a ‘ feat ’ manner. 

<1x455 Houiaie 518 To fecht for the faith fete.- * 5*4 
Barclay Cyi. «5- Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 27 That can 
gambauld or daunce feat and gent. 1597 Shaks. 

Compl, ^8 Letters. .With sleided silk feat and affectedly 
Enswath’d. 

+ Peat, “v. Obs. Also 5 fete, feete. [f- the 
adj. Cf. OF.faitier, Fait v.'t-l 
1 . tj'ans. To equip, furnish, make fit. 

<r 1400-50 Alexander 4,6-yx We ere fetid full faire, & hes 
oure fyue wittis. 16x3 P. Forbes Comm. Rcvelat. xv. 15* 
The preachers are fented by swalloiving of the little book^ 
Ibid. 152 These Ministers of the last wrath are feated and 
prepared to this great execution. 
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FEATHEH. 


1 ). To feat oneself forth ; to display oneself. 
a i4eo-so_ A lexander 3989 He feelis hjm forth in his force 
& in his faire hijte. 

2. Falcon^K ■ =r£AK z'.s ^of which it may be a 
comiption). 

*508 Fisher JV/cs. (1876) 154 There she [the sparowe] 
wypeth and fetcth her byl. 1575 Turbcrv. 2''atikcmric 120 
You must, .feate hir beake and cope hir reasonably. 

3 . ? To constrain to propriety. 

*6ii Shaks. Cymb. 1. i. 49 [He] Liu’d in Court. .A sample 
to the yongest ; to th’ more Mature, A glasse that feated 
them. 

Hence Fea'ted ppl. <r., suited. Fea*ting vbL sh. 
x6o6 Birnje KirJc'BuriallyvLyy^^ mnmchance and mour- 
gean in such dilicate duilles, better feated for wowing ncr 
woing. 1682 N. O. Boileait's Lutrin nr. Argt., Yet for 
all’s Feating, The proof of th’ Pudding’s seen i’ th’ eating. 
Feateous, var. form of Featous <?., Ohs, 
Featlier (fe’Saa), sh. Forms : a. i, 2 fe^Sar, 
3 south. vetSer, 2-5 fe]5er(e, *ir, 4-6 feder, 5 
fedder, 3 fedyr, 4-6 fether, 6- feather. / 9 . i 
fitSer(e, fy’Ser(o, 2 fl-, fylSer, 2, 4 fyper, [Com. 
Tent, (y^.fctcr str. icxsx. — O^. fcihara (Du. vcdcr^ 
veer), OHG. fedara (MHG, veder{e, mod.G. 
feder), ON. fi^pr (Icel. fjoZr, Da. fjeder, S\v. 
fjdder) :—OTeixt. pre-Teut. *petrd fem., 

corresponding (exc. as to declension) to Gr. irrtpov 
wing, f. root *pet-, whence Skr. pat, Gn -nhitsBai 
to fly. With this word in ME. was to some extent 
confounded its derivative fUere neut., wing (:—pre- 
Eng. type *fprjo-m), the examples of which are 
therefore placed here.] 

1. As an appendage. 

1 . One of the epidermal appendages of a bird, 
usually in the form of a central shaft or midrib, of 
a homy nature, in part tubular, for the rest square 
in section and solid/ fringed on either side with a 
‘ vane’, i.e. a row of thin narrow plates mutually 
adpressed' (the ‘barbs’), which form a rounded 
otitline at the end. Often preceded by some quali- 
fying.word, as coniottr', covert-, pm-,quiU- etc. 
feather. In //, also Plumage, 
a xooo Phoenix 145 (Gr.) priwa ascmceS feSre flyhthwate. 
A 3225 After. P, 140 Ase brid haue6 lutel uleschs & 
moiiie ueSeren. rti2so Owl <5* jVi^hi. x688 Ne schal ,. 
a wrecche fej^r on o\v bileve. 1393 Lancu P, PL C. xv. 
173 P® pokoK and J)e popeiay with here proude federes. 
X440 Prontp. Pnm. 152/2 Fedyr, ponna, plunia. 150® 
Fisher (1876) 154 She proyneth&seueih her feders in 
ordre. 1655 jMoufet & Bennet HeallJPe Iinproiu (1746) 
171 The best part of a Duck are his Feathers, 1748 F. 
Smith Voy. Disc, Pt.AV, Pass. I. 155 The whole Feathers 
(excepting the Pinion Feathers, and the large Feathers of 
the lail) are double. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 309 
A feather consists of three parts, the quill, the shaft, and 
the vane. 

b. In various fg. expressions : f Two feathers 
' out of a goose: a-very small' part of anything. 

+ To gain more feathers : (of a rumour) to assume 
larger proportions, f To pick feathers off {a 
person) : to plunder, i* To pull the feathers off {a 
personas fame ) : to detract from. To smooth ones 
rumpled feathers: to recover one^s equanimity. 
To find a white feather in one s tail ; to mount, 
show the white feather: (in allusion to the fact, 
that a white feather in a game-bird’s tail is a mark 
of inferior breeding) to perceive, show signs of 
cowardice. To crop the feathers of: to strip of 
bravery and pomp. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. xii. (1544) 24 a, Of his good fame 
she gan the feders pull. Holland Livy ix. xx.xviii. 

(1609)342 The brute, .got more feathers still as it flew. 1677 
Yarranton Eng. Improv. 24 All that is desired is but two 
Feathers out of their Goose. Ibid. 25 The Lawyers Ob- 
jections are only made.. that they may pick some more 
Feathers off him. 1825 On Bull-baiting ■ if/onlsfon 
Tracts I. xxvii. 4), I’ve long guess’d, .that we should find 
a white feather in thy tail. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, 
1001 Vanity, With a good conscience pleased, her feathers 
cropped. 1829 Scott 15 April, No one will defend 
him who shows the white feather. 1849 Dickens Barn. 

Budge lix, ‘ ’ said Simon, as he smoothed his rumpled 

feathers. 2856 Reade Never too /a/r.xvi. You. .tempt a. . 
sick creature to mount the white feather. 

c. Proverb. 

17x4 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) I. 130 Fine feathers 
make fine birds. 

d. iransf. 

1784 Cowper Task v. 26 The bents . . fledged with icy 
feathers, nod superb. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. 221 
Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost. 

2 . collect. Plumage ; also iransf (of plants) ; 
and in fig. sense : Attire, ‘ get-xip All fowls in 
feather =hlTAs of all feather. 

CZ400 Destr. Troy 343 All fowles in ffether fell J>ere 
vppon. a 1400-50 Alexander 5604 par fand hai bridis. .Of 
fehir fresch as any fame, a 1634 Rasdoltm Amyntas n. iii, 
What’s their Feather? 1842 Tennyson Talking Oak 
All grass of silky feather grow. 1842 <^. Darling in Proc. 
Berju. Hat. Club II. xo Which proved to be the male in 
tolerable feather and condition. . 1855 ^Thackeray Neiv- 
comes II. 34, I saw him in full clerical feather. 

b. In fig. phrases. In fine, - good, high, etc. 
feather : in good condition of health, spirits, etc. 
Of the weather : High feather— hnWltmi condition. 


H* A man of {the first) feather : one of (very) showy 
parts.* To cut out of all feather : to take all * the 
shine ’ out of.' 

1592 Nashe Z’. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 78 You shall 
heare a Caualier of the first feather. 1667 Dryden Maiden 
Queen v. i, A man of garniture and feather is above the 
dispensation of the sword. 1844 Dickens Mart. Ckuz, 
(Househ. ed.) 416/2 Todgers's was in high feather. 1852 

R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp.TofrryL\\\.(i^ Our friend. .was 
now in good feather; he had got a large price for his 
good-for-nothing horse, 1855 Dickens Dorrit xxxii,. I’m 
in wonderful feather. 1865 Scott in Reader No. 121. 
452/3 She cut me out of all feather. X873 Edwardes & 
Merivale Life Sir H. Lawrence I. 389 Havelock in great 
feather showed us round the fields of battle. 1B78 T. Hardy 
Return of Native \. (1^9) xo In summer days of highest 
feather. 1886 Baring-Gould Court Royal xxiv, Never 
was Mr, Rigsby in finer feather than at dourt Royal. 

c. Description of plumage; species (of bird). 
Often iransf. in phrases of the same, that, eveiy, 
cKc. feather: »=of the same, etc. kind or character. 
Proverb, Birds of a feather fcck iogeiher. 

1581 T. Bell HaddotCs Answ. Osor. 300 A Byrd of the 
.same feather. 1599 Minsheo Sp. Gram. 83 Birdes of 
a feather will flocke togither. 1607 Suaks. Timon i. i. roo, 
1 am not of that Feather, to shake off My Friend when he 
must neede me. 1608 Day Hum. out of Br. iv% iii, A whole 
brood of signets, and all of a feather. 1611 Cotch. s.v, 
Alaine, A bird of his owne feather. 1645 Rutherford 
Ttyal ^ Tri. Faith (1845) 60 Fowls of a feather flock 
together, 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Leno C. iVarres v. 
121 Many of the Covenanters were birds of the same 
feather. 1665 J. Spencer Vulg. Prophecies 70 He knows 
good men are soonest decoyed by those' wnich seem of 
a feather with themselves- 1767 S. Paterson Another 
Traveller t 11 . 48 Four hundred and fifty of them, .will be 
of the misjudging feather. 1827 Pollok Course T. v. 328 
Birds of social feather, helping each His fellow\s flight. 
1829 CARt.VLE Miso. (1857) I. 272 Literary quacks of every 
feather, 1878 Browning La Saisias 4 Ferns of all feather. 

fS. Used in pi. for: Wings. Ohs. [Cf. L. 
pennx ; the pi. federa was so used in OE., but 
some of the examples in la-iqlhc. prob. belong 
to O^.fibere wing.] 

rSso Martyrology Fragm. in O.E. 7 Vx/s(i 88 s) J>a hi 
bairon to heofonum mid hiora fi 3 raflyhte. c888 K./eIlfred 
Boeth. xxxvi. § 2 Ic hsbbe swi|>e swifte fe)>era. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 37 Swa seo henn hyre cicenu under 
hyre fyjjeru [e 1160 Hatton fibera] gegaderaS. c X2oo Vices 
<5* Virtues (1888) lot Vnder oare scadewe of 5 ine fiSeres. 
c 1290 .*i. Eng. Leg. I. 64/357 And feberene to beren eow 
up-on heij. a 1310 Hampole 'Psalter xviu 12 He flow 
abouen t© feb**'^ wyndes. cr^$o Do /mifatioytem.xxm, 
5 eue me feders of very Hbertc. 1535 Coverdale a Sam, 
x.xii. XI He. .appeared vpon the fethers of the w^’nde. 1595 
Shaks. fokn iv. ii. 174 Be Mercuric, set feathers to thy 
heeles, 16x4 Raleigh Hist. IVorld 1. 146 Josephus gave 
all Noah's children feathers, to cany them far away. 
f^: ^ *374 Chaucer Boeth. iv'. i. 110, 1 shal ficche feberes 
in pi bou^t, 1593 Shaks. Luer. 1216 Fleet-wing’d duty 
with thought’s leathers flies. 1595 Drake's Voy. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) 4 Hee hath feathers to fly to the toppe of his high 
desires, 

4 . A feathered animal ; a bird. Also collect. 
Feathered game. 

i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. iii. 1. 71 Like the Haggard, checke 
at euery Feather. 1684 R. H. School Rccreat. 136 Your 
Setting-Dog must.. love naturally to hunt Feathers. 187S 
‘ Stonehenge' Sports t. i.vii.§ 7. 106 The true Sussex 
may easily be kept strictly to feather. 1B87 Pall Mall G. 
24 Aug. 13/2 He wandered,. slaying whatever of fur and 
feather came in his way, 

H.- As a detached object. 

5 . Simply; also//, as a commodity. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 234 Smyre mid niie [i-®- niwre] 
febere. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B, 1026 For ,. folde ber-on 
a lygt fyber & hit to founs synkkez. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xii. 50 If men caste a fclher b^rin, it synkez to b® 
grund, C144C1 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 469 
And with a feder sprinke and spot the congour. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. Vl, m. i. 84 Looke, as 1 blow this Feather 
from my Face. ^ 1608-11 Br. Hali. Medit. Vowsix. § 25 
The Larke, .while it playeth with the feather, .is caught in 
the Fowlens-net. 1614 — . Recoil. Treat. 413 That was but 
as the fowlers feather, to make mee stoope. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng, Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 266 The feathers also from 
the same country. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Ckem.ll. 422 Fea- 
thers.. give nearly the same products as hair, x^i-^ 
Emerson Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 99 Everything in 
nature, even motes and feathers, go by Iaw% 

'b. Proverb. 

1861 A. LvxGWSO'nCuriousStoricdTraditiofis Ser. II. 263 
There’s aye feathers where the doo [doves) roosts. 

T 6. A pen. Qhs. 

CIOOO Ags. Gosp. Luke xvL 6 Nim bine feSere & site 
hraSe & >vrit fiftis. C120S Lav, 49 Fcberen he [Lajamon] 
nom mid fingren. . . 

7 . A portion, or {sing, and //.) portions, of a 

feather attached to the base of an arrow, to direct 
its flight. Also collect. . 

a 1631 Drayton Robin Hood, Their arroivs finely paired, 
for timber and for feather. 1661 Boyle Style ef Script. 
90 Those Historical Circumstances . . are like the^ Feathers 
that wing our Arrows. 1748 Richardson Clatlssa Wks. 
1883 VIII. 406 The barbed dart., sticks notin their hearts 
..up to the very feathers. 1825 Fosbroke Eneycl. Antig. 
(1843) II. xiii. 689/1 They required nimble strong arrows, 
with a middling feather. 1874 Boutell ff A rut. vni. 

134 The shafts' of these arrows were provided, near their 
base, with feathers, or with strips of leather. 

8. As a personal decoration; a plume, esp. in 
ostrich feather. ^ Also collect. Pristce of Wales* 
feathers, also The feather: the plume of three 


ostrich feathers, first adopted as a crest by the 
Black Prince. Plush feather: see quot, 1823. 

*473 Warkw. Chron. 14 He .. wered ane estrj’che feder. 
1536 WnioTHESLEY Ckron. (1875) I. 51 Hattes of blake 
yelwett and whyte feethers, 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. 
iii. 24 They must . . leaue those remnants Of Foole and 
Feather. 1615 }. Stephens Satir. Ess. (ed. 2) 211 Hee 
stickes a feather in his Hat. 1742 Young Nt. Th. viii. 429 
Not in the feather, wave it e’er so high.. Is glory lodg'd. 
1802 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Gt. Cry Little IVool'^k^. 1812 
V. 166 The tradesmen, .proud of the feather. 1804 Wind- 
ham Sp. Additional Force Bill 5 June in Sp. 1812 II. 229 
Tlie volunteers have, .feathers as high, .as those of the re- 
gular troops. 1823 Crabb Technot. Diet., Feather {.Mil.'', 
an ornamental mark worn by officers and soldiers on their 
caps and hats, .the fush feather, a straight smooth feather 
worn by officers on the staff. 1887 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept, 
ii/i The Prince of Wales’s feathers stand separate. 

h. Phrases : A feather in the cap, hat : a deco- 
ration, mark of honour, lit. and fig. ; also f the 
badge of a fool ; hence f Jack xvith the feather, 
a pbnne of feathers, for a trifling person, f To 
shake, wag the feather ; to make a display of one’s 
honours. 


1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. Pref. (1586) Avjb, 
Though a man shake the feather after the best fashion, and 
take upon him never so biglie, hee [etc.]. 1588 Shaks. 

L. L. L. IV. i. 96 What phime of feathers is hee that indited 
this Letter, a 1633 Floddat F. xii, in Child Ballads III. 
VI, clxviii. 353 Jack with a feather was lapt all in leather. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 17 He ivore a feather in bis 
cap, and wagg’d it too often, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew 

S. V., He has a Feather in his Cap, a Periphrasis for a Fool. 
*734 Duchess of Portland Lei. to Miss Collingwood in 
Autob. Mrs. Delasiy I. 511 My Lord . , esteems it a feather 
in his hat, that [etc.]. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough 
III. 370 A Feather in his Cap, was the least that was ex- 
pected for him. 18x8 Byron yua7i i. exeix, Their favour 
in an author's cap’s a feather, 1874 Helps Soc. Press, v. 
70 It is always a feather in my cap when [etc.]. 

9 . In pi. As material for filling bedding, etc. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, clxxvijj, Richard.. 

Sleeps on the feathers which himselfe had drest. 

10 . a. Referred to as an object almost without 
weight, and capable of being moved with the 
greatest ease. 

1562 J. Heywood Pro^t. <(• Epigr. (1867) 35 Than shall 
we see two men beare a fether, x6rx Shaks. IVini, T, 11. 
iii. 154, 1 am a Feather for each Wind tliat blows. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 44 A brain of feathers and a heart of lead. 
a X839 PRAEDFi»ewx(i864)I. 232 Folly’.s breath, .would not 
stir a feather. 1843 Hood Forge 11. xvi, Fit for knockii^ 
down with a feather. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
vii. She felt the weight of her boy as if it had been a feather. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxii. 307 Tita, who weighs about 
a feather and a half. 

b. Hence : Anything of little strength or im- 
porlance; a very small amount, a tnfle. t( 7 h 
be pleased) io a feather: to a nicety. 

160X Shaks, Ales JVellv. iii. 232 You boggle shrewdly, 
euery feather starts you. 1659 Burtofis Diary (iBtsi) Iv . 
376 They must be pleased to a feather. 1675 Traherne 
Chr, Ethics xxv. 300 A straw and a feather shall forfeit all 
the obligations in the world, in some tempers, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crevf, Titter, to Laugh at^ a Feather. 1794 

T. Jefferson IVrii. (1859) IV. 112 Rising at a feather 
against our friends. 

c. Feather-weight. To ride a feather x see 

quot. 1823. 

1760 Hecer Horse Matches ix. 20 Mr. Turner’s bay . . 5 
j’ears old, carrying a feather. 1822 Examiner 232/2 Dr. 
Ph-U-m-re, very light, a feather, took the field on his new 
rat-tail mare. 1823 * J. Bee* Diet. Turf, etc.. Boys under 
six stone are said to * ride a feather’. 

III. Something resembling a feather. 

11 . a. On human beings : A tuft or ridge of hair 
standing more or less upright, b. On horses : 
(see quot. 1S03), 

a. CX530LD. Ri:v.heks Arth.Lyi. Bryt.iiZz^) 301 Arthur 
and Bawdwin. .shoke theyr eares to put awaye the fethers 
fro their heyre. 1580 Baret Alv. F ■ysoFeathei". .the curled 
bush of frlzled haire (wherewith lustie gallants of late would 
seeme to counterfeit this ioHie feather. 1841 S. Warren 
Ten Thousand a Year II. v. What’s a feather? . .You see, 
sir, 'tis when a small lot of hair on a gent’s head will stick 
up, do all we can to try and get it down. 1851 Blaekw. 
Ping. June 680 He wore his hair cropped close, except 

in front, where it formed what the hair-dresser called 
a feather. 

b. X580 Blundevil Art of Riding 1. n. 2 The Horee 

that lv**b Ostrich feather, .on his forhead. .can neuer be 
euill Horse. 1598 Florio, Circhiello, that which is called 
a feather in a horse. 16x7 Markham Cas>aL ii. 6 Euery 
horse.. hath a feather in his forehead. 1682 Lond.Gaz. 
No. 1692/4 A light Grey Nag., a Feather m the.. 
Neck. 1737 H. Bracken Farriery (1757) 7 Feathers, 

or different Turnings of the Hair, in several parts ot a 
Horse's body. x8o3W.'rAPLiN.^4jr'/.Z?/c/. 248 Feather. In 
Centrical division, and different directions, of the surroun - 
ing hair in a horse's forehead is so called : they P. , 
frequently seen upon the neck.. the mane, and .. tne i 
quarters, and are considered natural ornaments. 

12 . A blemish or flaw having a feather-Ji e 
appearance: a. in the eye; b. 

1847 Lever Kn/. of Gwymic xxxix. 335 He 
one [eye], there was a feather on the other zS^Mlss 
Braddon Lady's Mile 190 She had learned 
* feather ' in a fifty-guinea eiuerald nng. , stones. 

093. I don’t think there fa a feather m one cHhe ston^ 

13 . Cmfecli 07 iery. One of the degrees m boiling 
sugar. Also The great, little feather-, see qnots. 
Cf. P'r. d la (.graade,feMe)flf'f- , 

1B27 Jarrin Italian Confectioner iyd. 3 3 
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1890 W, C. RussnLL Ocean Trag. II. xxiv. S4g Tell your 
mad relative to feather-edge himself. He is all front. 

Pea’ther-e-dged, a. [f. as prec. + -ed 2.] 

1 . Having one edge thinner than the other, so 
that the section is wedge-shaped. Also quasi-friA/. 

1703 T. N. Ciiy .y C. Ptirchascr 131 That thick feather- 
edg’d-board, generally nail’d round the Eai'cs of a House. 
1713 Warder Trtte Ainazons (ed. 2) jis Two Boards slit 
feaiher-edg’d will cover the House. 1785 Roy in F/ti 7 . 
Trans. LXXV. 396 Two feather-edged pieces of brass. 
1806 A. Young Agric. Essex I. 198 Mr. Rogers’ 

Norfolk ploughs lay their furrows quite flat; but the Essex 
ones feather-edged. 1812 J. Smyth Tract. Customs (1821) 
282 The officers are to understand that the term feather- 
edged is applicable to such Slabs only as are rendered 
feather-edged by the natural convexity of the tree. 1861 
J. H. Walsh Horse xxxii. 567 The disadvantages ,, of the 
feather-edged shoe. 

2 . Of ribbons, etc. ; Having a tufted edge. I 

Fea^tlieret (fe'Cgret). [f. as prec. + -et.] A. , 

small feather. 

1882 Jefferies Bevis I. xii. 212 Dowl is the fluff, the , 
featherels no finger can remove. 

Pea'therfew. Forms : 4 feperfoy, 5 federfu, 
fedyrfoy, 6-8 fetherfew, 7- featherfew. [Cor- 
rupted van of Feverfew.] The popular name of 
Pyrctknim Partheniiivt. 

cz%z$St. Patrick's Purg. cxlvii, Mint, fe|>erfoyandegIen- 
tere. c 1440 Parv. 152/2 Fedyrfu,orfedyrfoy,herbe, 
/ebrifftiga. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (3627) 99 If bea.sts 
bee sicke yee shall giue them madder, long pepper, the 
barke of a walnut tree, with fetherfew. x683Tryon JVay 
to Health 552 Herbs, .of a strong bitter Quality, as Worm- 
wood, Featherfew, Tansie, and the like, c 1759 Roxh. Ball. 
VII. 57 Here’s fetherfew, gillifloivers and rue. 1863 R. 
Prior Plant-n., Fcaiher/evo . feverfew, .from confusion 

of name with the feather foil. [. 4 n erroneous statement.] 
Pea’tlier-fbo’ted, a- a. Having feet covered 
with fhathers. b. Jig. Moving silently and swiftly. 

a. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Coulon, or pigeon 
PattaJethsT-iooted dones or pigeons. 2868 Darwin 

^ PI. I. viii. 295 There is a feather-footed breed. 

b. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. 11. 31 He bad the feiher- 
footed houres go hamesse in his horse. 1637 Hevwood 
Dial. ill. Wks. 1874 VI. 137 Swift feather-looted Time. 
173X A. Hill Poets xxiii, Fancy's light Dwarfs 1 whose 
feather-footed Strains, Dance, .through a Waste of Brains ! 
tjg7 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar OirlizZt$) II, no The 
feather-footed Rosa . . darted along the paddock. 1839 
Bailey Fesins xx. (1848) 231 Soft as a featherfooted cloud 
on Heaven. 

t Pea*'tlierliani. Ohs. Forms : i fetSerbaraa, 
•homa, 2 feperbome, 5 Sc. fetherham, fethrame, 

6 - 5 V. fedderanxe, fed(d)rem, •rum, fethreme. 
[DE, fclSer-hamai f. feier Feather sb. 4- hama a 
covering.] A covering or appendage of feathers ; 
plumage, wings. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1984 Talaria feSrhoman. ffiooo 
Cscdmon's Gen. 670 (Gr.; Geseo ic him his englas ymbe 
hweorfan mid feSerhaman. <^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 8x Her he 
uette fe)per-home and wenge, c tyjo Harding Chrou. xxv. 
iii, Afterward a Fetherham he dight, To flye with %vynges 
as he could beest descerne. xs^S Douglas jEneis iv. v. 93 
Slyd with thi feddrame, to 5one Troiane prence. 1570 
Sempill Ball.1^\ii.{t8■J2)^^ Tak tho feddrum of the Craw 
In syne of wo and dolour. x6o6 BiRNiEA’’iVX’-^«?Trt//(i833) 
23 It wold make our craw-down fedrum fal. 

Pea'tlier'liead. a. An empty or light head, 
b. A silly, empty-headed person. 

a. 184s Carlyle Crounvcll (1857) I. 88 To me, in my poor 
feather-head, [he] seemed a somewhat unhandy gentleman. 

b. X831 Carlyle 6'aF/. Res. (1858)154 Show the haughtiest 
feathernead, that a soul higher than himself is actually here. 
1878 T. Sinclair Mount 19 Our periodical featherheads do 
not know that we dwell in the modem land of Canaan. 
2878 Tennyson Q. Mary v. i, A fool and fealherhead. 

attrib, x886 W. Graham Social Problem 190 Mere feather- 
head folly. 

Pea’ther-liea'ded, a. [f. prec. + -ed -.] 

1 . Empty-headed, hare-brained, silly. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cohler 30 Many Gentlemens ..estates 
are deplumed by their feather-headed wifes. 1716 Cibber 
Loz’e Makes Man 11. it. Ah ! thou hast miss’d a Man. .so far 
above this^ feather-headed Puppy. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, 
Dor. IV. llv. 106 Some feather-headed lady or gentleman. 
1881 Irving in Macm. Mag. XLV. 305 It was little more 
than a conceited and feather-headed assumption. 

2 . Having a feathery top. rare. 

xSax Clare IHll. Minstr. II. 173 Feather-headed grasses, 

Peatlieriness (fe'tSsrines). [f. Feathery - h 
-NESS.] a. Feathery stale or condition, b. Light- 
ness, fickleness. 

x68p W. Bates Sure Trial Uprightness 130 There is such 
a^levity and featheriness in our Minds. 1838 Blnclctv. Mag. 
XLIV. 612 Pulling off bright wings, and destroying the 
lustrous featheriness. 289* L. F. Day Nature in Ornament 
iv^3 The very fealheriness of its flower-heads. 

Peathenug (fe-Sarig), vbl. sb. [ + -ING h] 

1 . The action of the vb. Feather in various 
senses. 

2640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. 8/1 That bird of whom Suidas 
speaks, which dies in the very act of his feathering. 2773 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 26 North Carolina is left out . . because 
it furnishes tar for feathering. 2875 Sharpe in Eucycl. Brit. 
(ed. q 1 II. 372 This king [Henry V of England] directed the 
sheriffs of counties to take six wing-feathers from every 
goose for the feathering of arrows. 2878 Besant & Rice 
Celia's Arh. iv, (1887) 35 Rowing their; short, deep stroke, 
without any feathering, but in perfect time. 

b. ArhorictiUure (see qiiot.). 

. 2827 Steuart Planters G. (1828) 237 What the workmen 


call *tbe feathering’^ that is, the position of the capillary 
rootlets upon the primary rootlets or branches, which^ are 
always found pointing outwards from the body of the Tree. 

2 . In various concrete senses : The plumage of 
birds; the feather of an arrow; feather-like structure 
in the coat of an animal. 

j53oPAi.scn.2ip/i Fedderj'ng of a shnfte, 2722 Bradley 
JFks. Nature 57 The Beauty of whose Shells, .is as remark- 
able as the diversity of Feathering in Birds. 2856^ Kank 
Arct. Expl. I. xxi. 268 The ptarmigan show.s a singular 
backwardness in assuming the summer feathering. 2875 
G. W. Dasent Vikings I. 46 An arrow on which a golden 
thread was twisted in the feathering. 1885 Century Mag. 
XXXL T2I His [the Irish setter’s] coat .. where it extends 
into what is technically known as feathering, is like spun 
silk in quality. 2892 J. L. Kipling Beast If Man in India 
viii. ip9 In Indian horse lore the set of these featherings 
. .ending sometimes in circles or whorls, are all mapped out 
like currents on a mariner’s chart. 

b. Archil, (see quot. 1842-76). 

x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art I. 232 The parts of 
tracery are ornamented with small arches and points, which 
is called feathering or foliation. 2842-76^ Gwjlt Eucycl. 
Archit. Gloss., Featherings, the cusps, plain or decorated, 
at the ends of a foil in tracerj*. 2854 J. L Petit . 4 rMf/. 
Studies France 84 Some windows of a single light, with a 
free trefoil feathering in the head. 

c. Gardening. A feather-like marking or pencil- 
ling in a flower. 

1833 Hogg Suppj. Florists'' Flcnvcrs 25 The feathering 
elegant and various, heavy and light, close in some [Tulips], 
and slightly broken in others. 2882 TheCarden 28 Jan, 67/1 
The outer surface, .suffused with purple featherings. 

3 . attrib. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Brcakf.d. vH. (i8pi) 265, I have 
established a pair of ivell-pronounced feathering-calluses on 
my thumbs. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 11. ii. 407 Whereby a 
' feathering movement ' is effected. * 

Feathering (fe-Sariij),///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING That leathers ; in senses of the vb. 

2789 W. Gilpin ^Vye 93 The ruins., with the feathering 
foliage. 2839 M. F. Ossoli in Mem. (1862) 1. 260 His wit 
is so truly French in its . . sparkling, feathering vivacity. 
2848 I.YTTON Arthur in. xxvii, Where o’er the space the 
feathering branches bend. 

b. Of an oar, paddle-wheel, float, etc. ; see 

Feather v. 11. 

a 17^0 Tickell (W.), The feathering oar returns the 
gleam. 2667 Smyth Sailor's lVd,d>k,, Feathering-Paddles, 
2869 Sir E. J< Heed Shipimild. xv. 278 Feathering paddle- 
wheel shafts are sometimes carried on brackets secured 
to the ship’s side. 1874 Knight Did. Meclu, Feather- 
ing Padd/e-wheel, a wheel whose floats have a motion 
on an axis, so ns to descend nearl]^ vertically into the 
water and ascend the same way, avoiding beating on the 
water in the descent and lifting water in the ascent. 

Featherless (fe-tferUs), a. [f. Featheb si. 
+ -1.ESS.] Without feathers, in various senses. 
CZ400 BerynijC^ ’I'o shete a fethirles bolt. 2483 
Afigl, 224/2 Fedyrles or with owtyn feders, inplumis. c 25x0 
Barclay Alirr. Gd. Manners (2570) F iv, Yonge fetherlesse 
foules streyght taken from the nest. 1590 W. Vallans Tale 
Uvo Sxmniies, A haunted ducke . .Was taken up all fether- 
lesse and bare. 1640 Howell Dendrologia, Rheuusiitm 74 
That featherlesse bird, which went about to begge plumes of 
other birds to cover his nakednesse. 2658 Cleveland Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (1687) 407 Some with Bows and featherless 
Arrows. ^2845 Hood To Hahnemann iv, A featherless 
cocked-hat adorns his bead. 2850 Lyell 2W Visit U. S. 
II. 223 Plato’s definition of a man, ‘ bipes implume’, *a 
featherless biped'. 

Hence Pea*tliexlessness, the state of being 
without feathers. 1727 in B.mley vol. II. 

Peatherlet (fe-Ssilet). [f. as prec. -p - let.] 
A small feather. 

2834 Southey Doctor Pref. 42 The episodes and digres- 
sions fringe [the story] like so many featherlets. Mom. 
Star 19 Dec., A fine bird, with . . a tail of magnificent red, 
flecked by some snow-white featherlets. 

Peatnerly : see List of SpiiHons Words. 
t Pea*tlier-malcer. Obs. One who dresses 
feathers ; one Avho deals in feathers or plumes. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong., Vn plumasster. a 
fether maker. 2620 Rowlands Pair Spy-knaves (1872) 8 
Point the Feather-maker not to faile To plume my head 
with his best Estridge tayle. i68r Land. Cac. No. X65S/4 
His hlajesties Feather-maker (.who dwels in the Pall-Mall). 

Pea'themian. [f- Feather sb. + Man.] One 
who deals in feathers or plumes. 

1621 B. JoNsoN Gipsies Metamorph. Wk.s. (Rtidg.) 626/r 
With Feathermen and Perfumers. <11634 Randolph 
Looking-glasse 1. ii, And you sweet Feaiherman, whose ware 
though light Oreweigbs your Conscience. 2724 Swift 
Reasons agst. Exam. Drugs, The several trades . . which 
depend on ours . . such as that of hearses, coaches, coffins . . 
feather-men and bell-ringers, c 2813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories 
Clu Catcch. xxi. 202 Mother was so busy with that feather- 
man, that it was of no use to ask her to hear me. 

Pea*tlier-Stitch. A kind of stitch in orna- 
mental needlework, producing a decorated zigzag 
line. (See quot.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Did, Needlework, Feather 
Stitch. The two varieties of this stitch are the Opus Pluma- 
rium of ancient writers, used . . for filling in Embroideries 
, worked in silk and crewels upon silk, cloth, and serge 
' materials, and Feather and’Double Feather Stitch used to 
. make the ornamental lines that decorate underlinen [etc.]. 

I attrib, 2876 Rock 7 V.rA Fabr. viii. 81 This was aptly 
called ‘feather-stitch’ work. 

Hence Pea’ther-stitcli z>., Peather-stitebing’ 
vbl. sb. (in quot. concr.) 

2884 Drapers Price Listy Longcloth, scallop, feather 


stitched. xB^x Miss Dowie Girl in Katp.xW. 149 The., 
feather-stitching on my pink shiru 
Pea'tlier-to:ngp.e, V. trans. To provide with 
a tongue or projection for fitting into a groove. 
Cf. Feather sb. 16 c. 

2851 BecDs Florist 50 For the bottom, the boards arc 
placed lengthways, ploughed and feather-tongued, and boiled 
together with | bolts and nuts. 2858 Skyring's BuUderi 
Prices 27 Three inch deal.. feather-tongued. 

Pea'ther-tomgued, a. [f. Feather sh. -i- 
Tongue -h -ED ~.] Of a person: Light-tongued ; 
talkative. 

<726x8 Sylvester Job Triumphant 20^ The light-foot, 
feather-tongued Dame Had far and wide spred . . the fame 
Ofjob’s Misfortunes. 

Pea-ther-weiglit. 

1. That which has the weight of a feather; hence, 
a very small thing. 

2838 Dickens 7717^/(2850)283/7 He turned. .to obsene 
the effect of the slightest feather\veight in his favour. 1885 
A. M. Clerke Pop. Hist.Astron. jo8 The feather-weight of 
his carelessness, however, kicked the beam, 

2. Racing. The lightest weight allowed by the 
rules to be carried by a horse in a handicap. 
Hence sometimes applied to the rider. 

2812 sporting Mag, XXXIX. 136 The animals rode a 
feather weight. 2858 jockey Club Rules in Blaine's Rural 
Sports {l8^o) -^76 A feather weight shall be considered 4 st. 
7 lb, 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 232 
[He] was going like a youth and a feather-weight. 

Jig. x86o hloTLEY Netherl. I. 313 Burghley and WaUing. 
bam. - were no feather-weights, like the frivolous Henry HI, 

3. Boxing. Applied to a pugilist who is very 
light, as distinguished from a heavy*-, middle-, or 
light-weight. 

2889 E. B. Michell Boxing 147 Tbe boundary between 
heavy and middle weight, down to feather-weight {9 stone). 
So Pea’ther-weiglited ppl. a., trifling, unim- 
portant. 

2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 274 Finding 
that he can make those feather-weighted accidents balance 
each other. 

Fea'th.er-work. [f. as prec. + Work.] a. 
The art of working in feathers; also concr. (see 
quot, 1883). b. = Feather-stitch. 

a. 2665 J. Webb Sione-Heug (1725) 2x7 Their Curiosity In 

Feather-works was such, that u surpasseth all Credit and 
Belief. 2707 Funnell v. 2T3 The Natives .. are very 
expert in Feather-work. 2784 Mrs. Montagu sFeb. 
in Lady of last Cent, (Doran 1873) 326 My great piece of 
feather-work is not yet compleated. 2843 Prescott 
( 1850) I, 32 Cotton dresses, and mantles of feathenvork, ex- . 
quisitely made. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. NeedU- 
work. Feather Work . . consists of covering buckram or other 
stiff foundations with ^birds’ fe^ftbers arranged in designs 
and sewn entirely over the foundation. . , . j 

b. 2872 0 . Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 3^9 A certain kind 
of needlework is called in ancient Inventories ‘opus plutniv 
rium' or feather-work, from the way the stitches overlie each 
other like the feathers on a bird. 

attrib, 2864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., That wondrously 
variegated featherwork tapestry which the old Aztecs used 
to work such marvels in. 

Feathery (fe’tlsri), 71. [f. as prec.-h-Y.] 

1. Of birds : Clothed with feathers ; feathered. 

2634 Milton Comus 346 Might we but hear.. the, .village 

cock Count the night-watches to his feathery dames. i 7 S 3 
Dodsley Agriculture 1. 241 His feathery subjects in owdi- 
ence flock Around his feeding hand. 2800 Hukdis Fov, 
Village 125 Beneath my chair Sit budge, a featherj' bunch. 
2884 Fall Malt G. 17 Mar. 22/2 The. .bird, .joins once more 
in feathery society. 

b. Of a dog; Curly-haired. 

2889 Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 6/1 Groups of feathery setters 
. . strain on their couplings. 

2 . Fringed, tipped, or flecked with something 
feather-like. 

2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1.220 The beacon’s glimmer- 
ing height That faintly tipt the feathery surge with light. 
2826 Mrs. Hemans Forest Sa7iciuary Sighing through 
the feathery cane.s. 2876 Miss Braddon % Haggards 
II. 25 Silver arrows of pale summer moonlight pierced the 
feathery pine-branches. 2884 F. D. hliLLET '\n Harper’s Mag. 
Sept. 520/1 The sky. .feathery and soft in texture. 

b. Of the voice : Husky. 

2881 J. Grant Cameroniafts I, iii, 42 Sir Piers, whose voice 
had become.. somewhat ‘feathery’. - 
8. Kesembling feathers or plumes, a. in appear- 
ance : Feather-like, plume-like, esp. of snow. • 

1580 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxiviii, Yon feathery snoiyw 
from wynters nests. 2650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EP.'^^' |* 
(ed. 2) 55 Which seems to be some feathery particle of snow. 
i79iCowi’er//7<7</xii.336As thefeatherysnowsFallfrequenl* 
2807 J. E. Smith P/tys. Bot. 300 The feathery appendages 
to the seed.s of Dandelion. 1853 Kane Grinuell Exp. \ 
(18561 323 The prolongations, .passed into detached feather)' 
clouds. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 180 Valeriana. -Caly^ 
limb.. developing into a feathery deciduous pappus. JfW 
Miss Braddon Fatal Three i. i, Diamond stars trembling 
amongst her feathery golden hair. ^ . 

b. in lightness. Hence of immaterial things: 
Light, fickle. Of material things: Light, flimsy- 

260X JMarston Pasquil 4* Kaih. 1. 281 So turnes her 
feath’rie fancie to and fro. 1699 W. Bates SPir. Pciject. 
Unfolded xii. 420 Our Re.'iolutions are Light and Feather)". 
2865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 11. vi, Blowing the feathcO’ 
from his cigar, 2872 R. Ellis Catnllus\x\y, 63 Holds not 
her yellow locks the tiara’s feathery tissue, 

c. humorously. Of a feather-dealer. 

2813 Moore Post-bag led. 8) 54 Fine and feather)* arliznti 
..Make for me a prince’s plume. 
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PEATtTEBD. 


Featisli a. [Altered form o{ WE. feiis 

(see Featous) with the ending assimilated to the 
suffix -fr/i.] + a. Elegant, neat — o : see 

Featous and next word), b. dial. Pretty good, 
tolerable, considerable ; fairly well in health. 

1825 J. Britton Beauties of WiUsh. III. 373 ‘How do 
you do?’. .‘Fealish*. 1877 N. IF. Line. G/oss. s.v., * There’s 
a featish crop o' pears upo^that tree.’ ‘They be featish 

liars i’ Swilhn’ton.' 1888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v. Veathh, ‘Ther 
be a veatish lot on um.’ IMd.y ‘I be got rid o’ the doctor, an’ 
be a-veelin’ quite veatish like now.' 

Hence f Fea’tishness. Ods. neatness. 

1330 Palsgr. 219/1 Featysshnesse, propernesse,yf/rt/rV. 
t Fea'tless, Sc. Obs, [f. Feat jA + -eess; 
cf. Feckless.] Inept, silly. 

1399 Jas. I BacrtA, Atopoi' 162 A featless arrogant conceit 
of their greatness, xyzx J. Kelly Scott. Proz'crhs X04 Feat, 
less Folk is ay fain 01 other. 

Peatly (fr*tli),fltfr/. and a. Somewhat arch, [f, 
FihVT a. + -LY 2 .] A. adv. 

1. Fitly, properly, sxtitably , aptly ; neatly, elegantly. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 585 He l>at fetly in face fettled 
alle eres. ^1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 13s Feetly with 
helpe sche can consent To set a cokewolde on the bye benche. 
CX420 Pallad. on Husb. viii. 142 Clense it feetly wel. 13^9 
Taverner Erassit. Prov. (1552) 55 Gelllus applyeth this 
prouerbe very featlye to these grosse and rude men. 1^91 
Florio Sec. Fruites 63 You will haue it [wine] smelling 
sweetelie, coloured featly. x6o6 Birnie Kirk.Bnrialt iii. 
The gluing vp of the godlles ghost may featUe be compared 
to three things. 1671 Eachard Observ. Asisto. Coni. Clergy 
62 We are bluntly told, .not neatly and featl3'._ *831 Carlyle 
Sari. Res. r. viii. (1858) 33 Frills and fringes, with gay variety 
of colour, featly appended. 1853 Robinson \Fhithy Gloss.j 
‘ It was all done varry feitly.’ 

f b. Exactly, precisely. Obs. 
ax^^oBk. Sf.AlbasiSy Fisktngix^Z^^ Bynd hem to gj’dur 
feiely so Jiat |>e cropp may justly entur alle in to J>e seyd 
hole. 2349 Coverdale Erasvi. Par. Gal. iv. 29 In this also 
the allegorie featly agreeth. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk. <5- Selv. 
74 A curious frame of well-ranged bulks so featly set together. 
2- Cleverly, deftly, skilfully. 

1436 Pol. (Rolls) II. 172 Thj’nges u-yth whiche they 

fetely blere oure eye. 1332 More ConfttU TindaU Wks. 488/2 
He. .feately conuaj'cd himself out of the frj’ing panne, Layre 
into the fyre. 1609 C. Bltler Fern. Mon. vi. (1623) O iij, 
Sweets, which the Bees featly draw from them. *787 Grose 
Provine. Closs.y Feitly^ dexterously. <rj8oo K. White 
Chrisiirtd xvi, In homel}' guise I featly framed J^Iy Jowly 
speech. j 838 G. H. Radford Occasional Ferses, Let the 
gentle angler stand. .And featly cast his .specious flj*. 

b. \Vith reference ’to movements, esp. dancing : 
With graceful agility, nimbly. 
rx34o Gaiv, <5- Gr. ICni. 1758 pe lady . , fetly hym kyssed, 
x6zi Shaks. \Fint. T. iv. iv, 176 She dances featly. 1633 
Brome SparagHS Garden iii. ix, How feately she holds up 
the neb to him ! 1704 Pope fan. ^ May 620 So featly tripp’d 
the light-foot ladies round. 1806 J, Grakame Birds Scot. 9 
Featly athwart the ridge .she runs. 28x2 Byron C/i. Har. 1. 
Ixxiii, Their chargersfeatly prance. 1833 Willis Peneillings 
I. XXX. SIS His . . wife .. danced as- featly as a fairy. 1842 
Barham / wgw/. Leg., Ingol. Penance \\, Featly he kisseth 
his Holiness’ toe. 1870 Lowell Stud. Wind, x8i The 
Sapphic, .moves featly to our modern accentuation, 
i* 3 . Oddly, strangely. (Cf. Feat a 5.) Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 29 If my soul does not thus 
featly stick out of my body. 1727 Bailey vol. 11 , Featly, 
oddly, after an unusual or uncouth manner. 

"B, adj. Graceful. Of a dress : Neat, well-fitting. 
x8ox Moore Ringm, Some the featly dance amused. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1845) 269 Her dainty person clad in 
featly cloak. 

Hence Pea-tliness, featly quality ; gracefulness. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. iv. vi, The admirable ‘ featliness' 
of the Count de la Roche . . was rivalled only by the more 
majestic grace of Edward. 

Featness (f/‘tnes). [f. as prec. + -kess.] 

1. Elegance, shapeliness, spruceness, trimness. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Do^s in Arb. Garner III. 248 
Featness with neatness hath neighbourhood enough, c 16x5 
Lives WovienSaints 25 Thefeatnesse..of the bodie..is the 
fouling, .of the soule. 1632 Wharton tr. Rothman' s Chiro- 
vtancy ^Yks. (1683) 532 The Lines and other Signatures, are 
..by their Featness more perspicuous. 1699 Boyer Fr. 
Eng. Diet. S.V., Featness,. 
fb. Nicety. Obs. 

xSTJ-f-j Holinshho Chron. II. 12/2 The language carrieth 
such difficulty with it . . for . . the curious featnes of the pro- 
nunciation, that, etc. 

't* 2. ‘ Oddness, uncouthness ^ (Bailey, folio, 

1730-6). 

t Pea'tous, a. Obs. Forms ; a. 4-5 fetis(e, 
“ysCe> 5 fetyce, 6 Sc. fettis ; see also Featish. 
/3. 5 fet(e)ous, 6 feytous, (feat-, fetus(se), 
feateous, 6-7 feat(u)ous, 7 fetuous. [ME./elfs, 
a. OEr.feiiSy fciiis, faictis, t E.factJcuis : see Fac- 
titious. In 1 5 - 1 7 th c. the ending was confused 
variously wth the suffixes -ish, -oiis, -eotts, -uoiis, 
and the word seems to have been apprehended as 
a derivative of Feat a., to which in later use it 
appro.ximates in sense.] 

i. Of persons and their limbs: Well-formed, 
well-proportioned, handsome. 

13- • E. E. Allit. P. B. 174 Fetyse of a fayr forme, to fote 
& to honde. 1340-70 AUsaunder 188 Fetise nailes. <71386 
Chaucer Pard. T. 150 In comen tombesteres Fetis^ and 
smale. c 1400 Rom. Rose 829 He was . . So faire, so jolly, 
and so fetise. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 159/2 Fetyce, or praty, 
parvunculus. 1477 Marg. Paston in Lett. No. 809 III- 2x5 
I ham wa.\se so fetys that I may not be gyrte in no barre of 


no gj’rdyl that I have. r53S Stewart Chrm. Scot. 23865 
This king. .Thre sonls had uaith fettis, fair and fyne. 

b. Of tilings : Skilfully or artistically fashioned ; 
hence, in wider sense, elegant, handsome, becoming. 
Often of dress. 

<71386 Chaucer Prol. 157 Full fetise a^tis hire cloke. TX400 
Rom, Rose 532 This dore . . was so fetys and so lite. Sbid. 
J133 In clothyng was he ful fetys. £‘1460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 66 Wyne canels . .of bo,\ fetice & fyne, 1366 Drant 
Horace Sat. i. 83 Those that teache in schooles, With . . 
featusse knacks will lewre the little fooles. 1570 — Semi., 
Easter IFk. 220 b, Ye thinke it fine and featoils to be' called 
roses, .and Lilies. 1648 Herrick Hesper. I. 126 Upon this 
fetuous board doth stand Something for shew-bread. 

2 . * Dexterous.* 1733 in Johnson. 

t Fea’tously, adv. Ohs. £f. prec. + -w -.] 

1. With respect to nttire, or ornamentation : 
Beautifully, handsomely, elegantly. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1462 pe coperounes of l>e canades 

f iat on he cuppe reres, Wer fetysely formed out in fylyoles 
onge. T377 Langu P. PI. B. 11. 162 Fauel [sat] on a flat[er]ere 
fetislich atired. _X5I3 Douglas jEneis iv, v. 163 Feiisly 
stekit with prjmnit goldln thredis. TXS40 PUgr. T. iSo His 
bottis sat cleyn and claspyd feytuosly. 1605 Dra\ton 
Eglogs iv. 142 A hood..Ywrought full featuously, 

2, With reference to actions: Cleverly, dexter- 
ously, nimbly, properly. Of speech : Elegantly, 
with correctness and propriety. 

£■1330 JFill Palemc 98 pe herdes wif . . felisHche it (J>at 
child] bahede, & wroujt wlp it as wel as 3if it were hire 
owne. <7x386 Chaucer Prol. 124 Frenche she spake ful 
fayre and fetisly. cx^ooBeryn 741 The ffrere fe5’nyd fetousJy 
the spryngil for to hold- X59S Spenser Prothnl. 27 They 
..cropt full feateously The lender sialkes. x6xi Beaum. & 
Fl. Knt. Burning Pestle iv. v. While hobby-horse doth 
foot it featuously. 

Peatuous, var. form of Featous a. Obs. 
Featural (frtiural), <1. [f. Feature sb. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the features. 

1883 G. Macdonald Donal Grant I. vi. 50 There was no 
featural resemblance between the two faces. 

Hence Pca'turally adv.^ with regard to features. 
1804 Monthly Mag. XV'III. 4 Never were cases more 
featurally distinct. 

Feature (frtiui), sb. Forms: 4-5 fetour(e, 
4-6 feture, feyture, 5 fetur, (fay(c)ture, fet- 
ture, fe(i)ter, feetour, dfeuter, fexvter, 7 feau- 
turo), C- feature, [a. OF. fetttre, failure (=Pr. 
faitura,faciurd) x^E.fachlra : see Facture.] 

1. Make, form, fashion, shape; proportions, esf. 
of the body; a particular example of ibis. 0b5.Q\c. 
arch. 

c 1323 Song 0/ Mercy 41 in E. E. P. (1862) jip, I made Je 
Mon. .Of feture liche myn owne fasoun. 14.. Why I can't 
he a Nun 134 ibid. 141 , 1 behelde welle her feture. c 14x0 Sir 
. Cleges IX He was a man of hight stature. And therlo full 
fayr of feture. 1526 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1531) 306 b, In 
all feyture of body. . I was moost lyke vnto ihy Grace. 1600 
Dymmok Ireland (1843) 5 Horse.s of a fine feature. 16x3 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vi. i. (16x4) 558 Apes . . twice as bigge 
in feature of their limmes. <t x66x Fuller Worthies {xZ^o) 
II. 501 The king fell much enamoured of her feature. ,1671 
H. hi. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 320 A woman appeared to him in 
his sleep, In a wonderful feature. 1684 T, Hockin Cod's 
Decrees 328 Pleasantness, .is very visible in ihe.complexion 
and feature of true Religion. 1820 Keats Hyperion iii. 88 
An image, huge of feature as a cloud. 1875 Tennyson 
Q. Mary i, i, Courtenay, .of splendid feature. 

'f' b. Good form or shape ; comeliness. Obs. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 19, I, that am . . cheated of 
Feature by dissembling Nature. 1394 Parsons Succession 
to Engl. Crown Ep. Ded., His excellent paries of lerning, 
wit, feuter of body, curtesie [etc.]. 

t C. concr. Something formed or shaped ; a 
form, shape, creation. Obs. Cf. Creature i. 

1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 256/2 Alle fetures and creatures 
prayse the moder of lyghte. 1601 B. Jonson Poeiastern. i, 
No doubt of that, sweet feature. <t x6x8 Sylvester A rc/o- 
philos' Epist. to Arctoa 84 Nature . . Adorns her shop still 
with the malchlessc feature, 1667 hfiLTON P. L. x. 279 
So seated the grim Feature, and upturn’d His Nostril wide 
into the murkie Air. 

* 1 * d. As a term of contempt : = Creature. [So 
OF. failure; in Eng. perh. confused with Faitouk.] 
<’1460 Tosvneley Myst. 60 Fature, for thy sake, Tbay 
shalbe pent to pyne. Ibid. 120 To felle those fatures I am 
bowne. 14.. Chester PI. (1847) Ik 162 Fye on thee, 
feature, fie on thee. 

*1*2. a. In//. The elements which constitute 
bodily form ; the build or make of the various 
parts of the body. Hence in jxV/g; with distributive 
adj. b. concr. A part of the body ; a limb. Obs. 

13. « E, E. Allit. P, B. 794 Alle feturez ful fyn S: fautlez 
bojje. • 1393 Langu P. Pi. C. vii. 46 Prout of my faire 
fetours. 1447 Bokenham Seynlys Introd. (Roxb.) 5 Hyr 00 
foot is Both flesh and boon. .Men may behoden eche feture 
Ther of saf the greth too only, c 1460-70 Compl. Criste -zoo 
in Pol, Rel. ^ L. Poems 172, I sende the bodyly helthe . . 
fayrenes and also feturs fele. 1508 Fisher Wks. <1876) 240 
How many lacke theyr armes . . and other fetures of iheyr 
bodyes. 1599 Weever EPigr. iv. xxiu E vj. Their rosie- 
tainted features cloth’d in tissue. X7z6 Swift Gulliver iv. 
vii. 103, I agreed in every Feature of my Body with other 
Yahoos, except, etc. 1752 Young Brothers iv. i, Shall 
I stab Her lovely image stampt on every feature ? 

3. In narrower sense, a. In//, anddistributively: 
TJie lineaments of the face, the form or monld of 
its various parts. Also collect, in sing. 

<■1350 JFjV/. /’ rt/rrwz 857 Wanne..meliors mist .se his face, 
sche pout.. hat leuer hire were haue welt him at wille pan of 


pe world be quene. So faire of all fetures pe frek \vas. 
* 39.3 Gower Conf. 111.-255 The fetures of her face In 
which nature had alle grace. 14.. Epiph.va Tundale's 
Fis. 112 They began to behold .. hys feyr face (I^on- 
syduryng hys feturis. .With grett insyght. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 12 Under such simple and homly 
feature, lay. .a most subtil . .wit. a 1639 T. Cakew Poems 
Wks. (1824) 4 That rich treasure Of rare beautj^ and 
sweet feature. X766 Fordyce Serm. Vng. IFom. (ed. 4) II. 
xiii. 225 Men of sensibility desire In every woman soft 
features, 1842 Prichard Nat, Hist. Man 222 The features 
of the Tschu/cdschi . . pronounce them of American origin. 
1887 T. A. Trollope What / remember I. xvi. 33X [He] 
equalled him in. .refinement of feature. 

Jig, a 1680 Butler Sat. Hum. Learn. 11. Rem. 1759 I. 223 
Words are but Pictures .. To draw the .. Features of the 
Mind. rti788 Mickle Siege Marseilles 1, i, Oft .. have I 
beheld A little, wayward, giddj* levity Show its capricious 
features. 1827 Pollok Course T. v. 738 Redeeming features 
in the face of Time, 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II, 

vii. 25^ Tenderness for animals is no unusual feature in the 
portraits of holy men. 

b. concr. Any of the parts of the face ; the eye, 
nose, mouth, forehead, or chin. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, There was daring. . in the dark 
eye, but the other features seemed to express a bashful 
timidity. 1847 Emerson Poems, Fisit Wks. (Bohn) I. 404 
Say, what other metre is it Than the meeting of the eyes? 
Nature poureth into nature Through the channels of that 
feature. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. It. fmls. II. 23 Hitting 
the poor Venus another. .blow on that unhappy feature. 
4 . iransf. A distinclive or characterisiic part of 
a thing; some part which arrests the attention by 
its conspicnoHsness or prominence. 

a. of material things. 

1692 Drvden St. Eiiremont's Ess. 164 Examine separately 
each feature of the Picture. X79X Burke Trench Affairs 
Wks. 1842 1 . 570 The several kingdoms . . have . . some 
I features which run through the whole. x8x5 Elphinstone 
^<7r. C<i;/^«/(i 842)II. 225 The grand feature of the country* 
is the Indus. 1866 Crump Banking x. 220 These Irish 
rings possessed. .the features of a true coinage. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 362 Another feature of the locomotive is 
the blast-pipe. 1874 Mickletkwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
1S6 String-courses or other architectural features. 

b. of immaterial things. 

<11822 Ld. Castlerbach Speech, The feature on which 
this question chiefly hinges. 1835 Marryat fac. Faiihf. 

viii, The principal feature in him was lightness of heart. 
1873 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Friends 363 A great feature 
of the day were the recitations. 

C, Comb. 

1792 Burns to G. Thomson 8 Nov., The emphasis, or 
what I would call the feature-notes of the tune. 1833^ Lynch 
Sclflmprov. vl. 145 A feature-mark, a seminal speciality. 


Featture (frtiCu), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trails. To resemble in features; to favour; 
esp. with reference to family likeness or resemblancei 
Now chiefly dial. 

*755 Johnson, To feature, to resemble in countenance. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede \. xxxviii, * Ye feature him, onV 
ye're darker.’ 187^ Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-hk. 
S.V., Ben faichurs ’is falther, but all the rest favour the 
mother’s side. x88i J. Hawthorne Fort, Fool r. xx, She 
featured her mother’s family more than her father’s. 

2. a. To affect, or mould the features of. b. To 
stand as a feature or distinctive mark upon. 

1810 Crabbe Borough IV, Fear, hope, dismay . . featured 
every face. 1832 De Quincf.y Charlemagne Wks. XIII. 160 
Differences by which they are severally marked and featured. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) ^ 85 Knolls and ridges 

which featured the landscape. 1878-9 S. Lanier Remonstr. 
3 Forbear To feature me my Lord by rule and line. 

3. To sketch the features of; to outline, picture, 
portray. Also, To impress the features of upon 
(something). 

1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. ^1859) II. 62 The character 
cannot be very minutely featured. 1822 Beddoes Bride's 
Tragedy ii. iv, Something in the air . . Featured its ghastly 
self upon my soul. 1864 Reader 19 Mar. 351 Which some 
keen spirits are already featuring to themselves. 

Hence Pea*turing vbl. sb. ; in quot. cotter. 

1865 Carlyle Ftrdk. Ci. VI. xvi. vii. 202 Documents and 
more explicit featurings. 

Featured (ff'tioid), ///.<r. [f. Feature and 
V. y -ED.] 

*t*l. Fashioned, formed, shaped. Usually pre- 
ceded by adv. of manner, as evil, fair, fine, tU, 
ivell featured, for which see those words. Obs. 

CX500 Three Kings Sons jii They were pa.ssing well 
fetured. cx54o J. Heywood Four P. P. in Hazl. Dadsley 
I. 376 O prince of hell I Feutred in fashion abhominable. 
*543 Grafton Conin. Harding 468 Richard duke of 
Gloucestre. .was. .euill feautered of lymmes. xS 7 S k-ANE- 
HAMLr/.(i87i)5x The rich ring, .without the fayr feawtered 
fiynger, iz nothing. 1627 Hakewill A/ot. lu- ^ 
Horses better featured. .then now. 1633 Bp. 

Texts 279 Thy nose,, is. .featured like some cunous lurrel. 

i* b. Well-ffirmed ; comely, beautiful. Ohs. 

1567 Turberv. Ovid's Epist, 10, I at natures ha^ no 
featurde face could gaine. 1587 — Trag. 7 ^(^ 37 / °3 * neir 
feitured limmes bedeckt. 1602 Warner^/^ 

(1612) 257 Love-worth Kfaacha . . baire To Dauid 

Absalom. 1774 Lanchorne Country fusitce i. 

free Eye, the featur’d Soul display'd, Honour s strong Beam. 

2. a. Shaped into features, b. Expressed by 
features or external form. ^ , 

1742 Young Nt. Th. \x. 70 ITie 
featur’d stone. <rx779 Langhorne marble 

(Chalmers) 41S Let . . From JonM s hand ‘jl' £P‘^„„e fom 

glow. 1794 Mathias /’nrx.XrL 11798.1349 Each . S 

fn motlefmasquerade, Featurd j‘Tf"rHer 

pourtrayM. * i84t Hok. Smith d/o«OTrfd/ii« III. 5 ° «« 
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smUewas a featured sunbeam. x85oLa'.vch Thco, TV/w. xH. 
231 Our earth, tlie featured Definite Has meanings all divide. 
3 , Furnished with or having features of a certain 
cast, usually preceded by some qualifying word. 

1790 Pennanp Lomton (1813) 302 Angelic faces . . featured 
with impudence, a: 1759 Goldsm. Fe/Za/re Wks. j8Si IV. 
43 The hlarquis d’ Argent was graceful in person, regularly 
featured. 1850 Eb. Elliott More Verso d* Prose I. j 8 Who 
is that small Napoleon*featur’d pleader? i86x W. F. Collier 
Hist. Eng. Lit. 405 That hard'featured. .old forester, 

Eeatnreless Cf«'tiiules),rt. [f. as prec. + -less.] 

1 . Without good features ; ugly. rare. 

cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xi, Let those whom Nature hath not 
made forstore, Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish. 
x8i^ Sat. Rev. IX. 8^1/1 A guard of featureless barbarians. 

2 . Wanting facial features. Also, Having no 
marked or prominent feature. 

. 1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1848) I. 224 The other [face 
of Janus] . . maimed, featureless, and weather-bitten. 1855 
L\ttom Rienzi vr. ii, Featureless spectres, .they seemed in 
their shroud-like robes. x868 Ld. Houghton Select, fr. 
IVks. S03 The statued form of Beauty.. Now prostrate, 
powerless, featureless and cold. 1875 Jowett (ed. a) 
III. 66 Indiscriminate lovers . . turn blemishes into beauties 
, .the featureless are faultless, 

3 . transf. Without any prominent mark or point 
of interest ; uninteresting. 

1839 Murchison Siliir. Syst. 1. ii. 22 The low and featureless 
form of the ground. 1871 Sat. Rev. 29 Apr., Tlie absolutely 
featureless country house of George lll.’s reign. 1879 
Farrar . 5 V. PacH (1883) 7x7 Not recosni<>in^ a single land- 
mark on the featureless shore. 1891 Punch Christmas No. 7/2 
The month [of March] will be so featureless. 

b. Of business, csp. on the stock market : Giving 
no occasion for remark ; uneventful. 

1879 Standard 21 May 2/1 Business in Discount to-day 
was absolutely featureless. X885 Manck. Exam. 1 Apr, 4/x 
Canadian Pacific shares were featureless. 

Hence Fea'turelessness. 

1883 Mrs. Bishop Sk. Malay Penin. ii. in Leisure Hour 
21/1 Yet with all this, .featurelessness, .hlalacca is very fas- 
cinating. 

Featurely (fT-tiuili), a. [f. as prec. + -LY 1.] 
Having strongly marked features ; characteristic ; 
typical. 

CX819 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 133 ^lore in- 
tellectually vigorous and more featurely warriors of Christian 
chivalry. 1853 Lynch iii. 59 Chaucer, .giving 
us the featurely expression of nis own age. 

Hence Fea'turellness. 

x8x8 Coleridge in Lii. Rem, {1836) I. 117 Don Quixote's 
leanness and featureliness. 

Peaty (ffti), a. [f. Fe.yt a. + -y i.] + a. Neat, 
pretty (ais.). b. Handy, clever, wide-awake (rare). 

z6zi MoLLz Camerar. Liv, Lihr. 11. i, 73 The featie con- 
ceits this Epitaph sheweth to have. x8^ Camp of Refuge 
I. loi A maiden of Alfirude’s degree could not travel., 
without a featy handmaiden attendant upon her. 

Hence Pea'tily in quot. »Featly 3 b. 

^ CX630 in Risdon Surv. Devon § 225 (18x0) 239 They.. foot 
it on the grass as featiiy. 
tFeauges. Obs, rare-^. 

X624 Capt. Smith VirgitUav. 180 Many that went abroad, 
through weakne.sse were subiect to be suddenly surprized 
with a dise.ise called the Feauges, whiche was neither paine 
nor sicknesse, but as it were the highest degree of weaknesse. 

Peaver, -our, etc. ; see Fever. 

Peawd, obs. form of Feud enmity. 
Feawterlocke, obs. form of Fetterlock. 
Peaze (ffz)> Obs. exc. Natit. Forms: 6 
faze, 9 faize, 8 - feaze. [In some way related to 
OKfais (see Fas) fringe ; possibly as a naut. term 
f. MDu. vese, veze fringe, frayed edge, which is re- 
lated by ablaut to the OE. word.] 

1 . a. trails. To unravel (a rope), etc. b. infr. Of 
a rope or thread; To unravel at the end. Also of 
a stick : To wear rough at the end. 

1568 Sir T, Smith Ling.Au^l. Script. 3xb, Yvafn 

fila diducere [Smith’s cf. ‘caz'sgaze]. <XX577 
GASCOicNED<r«.5/ir///’(7/f7/««i;Wks.(is87)83, 1 findit[abrace- 
letjfazedahnostquiteinsunder. 1647 FARiscDONA'^r;;/. Pref. 
28 The Schoolmen did feaze and draw It out, and then made 
it up into knots- Z72Z-Z800 Bailey, Feazing [Sea Term] is 
the Ravelling out of a Cable, or any great Rope at the 
Ends, X813 W. Leslie Viexv Nairn Gloss., Foase, to have 
the woof at the end of a piece of cloth or ribband rubbed 
out from the warp. xZzs Jamieson, ‘That thread ’ll no go 
through the eye of the needle ; its a’ feazed at the point,' 
‘ Get a verrule put to your staff, the end o’t’s a* faiz’d,’ 1867 
Smyth Sailor's IVord^bk., Feaze, to untwist, to unlay ropes ; 
to tease, to convert it into oakum. 

2. intr, (see quot.) 

18x3 W, Leslie Vicxv Naim Gloss. 434 Feaze, to have 
the edge of a razor . . turned to a side, instead of being 
blunted by use. 

Hence Fea'zings 7 jbl. sb. pi . ; Sc. fais-, faizins. 
1825 Jamieson, Faizins, Faisius. 2867 Smytii SailoVs 
IVordfk., Feazings, the fagging out or unravelling of an 
unwhipped rope. 

t Peaze, ^>.2 Obs. (See quot.') 

x64x Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 97 Such olde sheepe and 
lambes as doe shoote are to be . . feased, i.e. to have all the 
. well under theire tayle. -clipped away. 

Peaze, var. of Feeze sb. and v, 

Peble, obs. form of Feeble. 

Pebre, obs. form of Fever. 

Febricitaut (Dbrrsitant), a. and sh. Now 
rare. [ad. 'h. febrjeitant-em, pr. pple. of febrJcitdrc 
(see next). Cf. V.f^ricitaiit.'] • 


A. adj. Affected with fever; feverish. 

*599 A. ftl, tr. GabelhouePs Bk, Physicke Contents ni, All 
Agues, and all Febricitant diseases, as is, the Rose, the 
Plague. 1670 Phil, Trans. V. 2079 A Foetus febricitant 
whilst in the womb. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Febricitant. 

f B. sb. One who is affected with fever. Obs. 

2541 R. CoFLAND Galyetts Terapeutyke 2 D iij b, Vj. C. 
tymes haue we wasshed many febneitans incontinent after 
.y'* fyrsie actes \read ncces]. 2650 Bulwer Aiithropomet. 
xxii. 245 The Amplifying force, .which formclh out in length 
the Bones of Febricitants, as wax. 

t Febri'citate, Obs.-’‘ [f. L. fehrJcitst- 
ppl. stem of febrJeitare to have a fever, f. febris 
fever.] intr. To be ill of a fever. 

2656-82 in Blount Glossogr, 2722-1800 in Bailey. 

t Pebri:cita*tioil. Ohs.rare-^. [n. of state 
f. 'Li.fcbricitdre\ see prec. and -ation.] The state 
of being in a fever, feverishness. 

2584 T. VtKSXKXOiChrestolerosxv.w Phisition Mirustalke.s 
of saliuation Of Tophes and Pustules and Febricitation. 
2663-76 Bullokar, Fehicitaticn. 2727 in Bailva* vol. II. 

Peoricity (f/bri*siti). [ad. L. fcbricildt-evi, n. 
of state f. febrJcitdrc : see Febuicitate and -ITV.] 
The state of having a fever or being feverish. 

2873 Browning Red Cott. NL-cap 174 In those three 
monins' febricity Which followed. 

Febricose (fr^brikpi's), a. [ad. '[j.fcbricds-uSf 
f. febris a fever.] ‘ Feverish * {Syd. Soc. Zex.). 

Febricnla (f/brj*kj«la)- [a- L- febrJculaf 

dim. of febris a fever. Cf. Y.fehriculcJ\ A slight 
fever, of short duration. 

2746 Sir R. Manninciiam (////a The symptoms, nature, 
causes, and cure of the fcbricula .. commonly called the 
nervous or hj^steric fever. 2785 Franklin Lett. Wks, 1840 
VI. 508 Many find themselves affected by that febricula, 
which the English alone call a cold, 2834 J. Forbes 
Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 204 This febricula .. is not 
usually followed by any mischief. 

Febriculose (f/'bri*ki//l^‘ns), a. Med. rare. 
[ad. \.i.febrJculd$'its, f. febricula : see prec.] 

2727 in Bailey vol, 11 . 28B4 Syd. Soc. Le.t,, Fobriculose, 
having a slight fever, relating to a Febricula. 

Hence rohriculo'sity. rare. 

2727 Bailey vol. 11 , FebriculosUy, the same as Febricita- 
tion, 2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., FebriculosUy, feverishness. 

+ Pebri'CulouS, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. febrt' 
culds^iis : see prec. and -ous.] Slightly feverish. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr,, Fcbrlculous, that hath or is 
subject to a Feaver. Whence 2692-2732 in Coles. 

f Fe'brient, a. Obs, rare—^, [ad. late L. 
febrient'em, pr. pple. of fcbrJre to have a fever.] 
Feverish, sickening of a fitver. 

2652 Biggs Nevi DUp. P248 An Infant of a year old, who 
is denlient and febrient. 

Febrifacient (f/briftft*J*^nt), a, and sh. [f. L. 
febri- {febris) fever -f-rAClENT.] 

A. adJ, Fever-producing. 

2803 T. Beodoes Hygeia xi. 48 The fermentations from 
which the febri-faclent effluvia spring. 2884 in Syd, Soc. 
Lex, 

B, sb. Something that produces fever. 

2832 in Webster (citing Beddoes). 

Febriferoas (ffbri-feros), a. [f. L. febri-, 
febris fever -f -ferous.] Producing fever. 

2874 Dunglison, Febriferous, fever-bearing, as a febrL 
ferous locality. 1884 m Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Febrific (fTbrrfik), a. [ad, F. fchrifiquc 
(Cotgr.), f, J_, fcbri', febris fever + fic~us making ; 
see-Fic,] a. Producing fever, b. « Feverish. 

2720 T, Fuller Pharm. Extemp, 203 A Febrific Clyster. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones viii, iii, The aliment will 
aggravate the febrific symptoms. 2766 Chesterf. Lett, 
IV, 242 The febrific humour fell into my legs. 2832 in 
' Webster, 2884 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Febrifugal (ffbrrfi//gal, febrifiz/'gal), a, [f, 
next + -AL.] Adapted to mitigate or subdue fever; 
anti-febrile. 

2663 Boyle Nat. Philos. 11. v. x. 212 Nor the mixture hath 
been, .noted for any Febrifugal Vertues, T.^^iChamh Jrnl. 
XX. 28 The remedies prescribed were depletory and febri- 
fugal. 287P Bentley Bot. (ed. a) 483 The plants of this 
order have . .febrifugal properties. 

Febrifuge (fe^brifirid^), a. and sb. [a. F. 
fibiifugCy f. (on L. tyjie *febrifugus) L. febri-, 
febris i^\^xorfug-dre to drive away,] 

A. adj. = Febrifugal. 

2707 Curios, Hush, tf Card. 235 Perriwinkle is vulnerary, 
astringent and febrifuge. 2725 N. St Andre in Loud. Gaz. 
No. 6349/3 Testaceous Powders and Febrifuge J uleps. 2803 
Davy in Phil Trans. XCllI. 268 Barks supposed to be 
possessed of febrifuge properties. 2860 P1ESSE Chem. 
IVojiders 172 Nearly all the bitter plants are called febri- 
fuge from their power to cure fever- 

B. sb. A medicine adapted to drive away or to 
reduce fever ; henc^ a cooling drink. 

x686^ W Harris tr. Lemery's Chyin (ed. 3) 487 Divers 
other ingredients, thought to be Febrifuges. 2744 Berkeley 
Siris § 7 It hath been found an admirable febrifuge. xBfe 
Reade^ Cloister ,5- H IV. 303 The grand febrifuge of 
anchorites — coW water, zSSx G. F, BcnKccEr Sfortsut. 
IV. Prairies vi. 96 He had however some effervescing 
lemonade, so I contented myself with that febrifuge. 

transf. axiAf g. 28x5 Scott < 7 //^ i?/. viii. Chanting a rhyme 
which she believed sovereign as a febrifuge, 2852 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. (1874) I. App. 364 Geometry seems to have acted 
as a febrifuge, a 2859 De Quincey in H. A. Page Life I, 
iii. 34 The rough febrifuge which this awakingadminisiered. 


fTehrifagons, a. Obs. AlsoSfebrifugious. 
[f. as prec. + -ous.] =rEBmruG.\L. 

2683 W. Harris Pharmacologia xit. 177, I have generally 
thought it Necessary to give .some such.. Febrifugoiis 
draught. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Quinquina, Iht 
resinous febrifugious substance of this Barke. 

Febrile (fr*bril, fe-bril), a. [a. F. febrile, 
ad. L. febrJlis, f. febris fever.] fa. Of a person : 
Affected by, or suffering from, fever {ebs.). b. Of 
or pertaining to fever ; produced by or indicative 
of fever; feverish. 

2652 Biggs Nexo Disp.r 194 Teach Physitians to fear how 
they expo.se their febrile patienLs. 2666 G. Harvev Mori. 
Augl. ii. (1672) 6 The Febril heat continuing its aduction 
upon the dryer fleshy parts, chanties into a hlarcid Feaver, 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. iii. The acidity occasioned 
by the febrile matter. 2783 Pott Chinirg. IVhs. II. 137 
Calculated.. to quiet the febrile heat. 1794SULUVAS View 
Nat. IV. 255 We were.. all in a febrile state. We could 
not cat. 2844 Kinclake Eothen v. 69 The febrile irritation 
of the frame. 

Hence Pebri-lity, the state of being febrile, 
feverishness. fPe^brllous a. Obs. rare~^. = 
Febrile b. 

2873 R. Barnes Dis. JVomen 96 There is a state of febrillty, 
, . of s wimming of the eyes, 2878 1 '. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 1 . 
54 In proportion as the local process is less acute . . there U 
less attendant febrility. 2652 Biggs Ne-w Disp. ? 194 Their 
febrilous essence of heat. 

tFe’bris. Obs, Also 5 febrys^ 6 febres. [a. 
"L. febris fever.] A fever. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 230/3 A 1 that yere she was sehe 
and laboured in the febrys. 2527 Andrew Bruusxvyke's 
Distyll. IVaters 11. A ij, It [Sorell water) is good for the hole 
ague or febres. 2535 Stew.\rt Cron. Scot. If, 219 Vter that 
tyme. .Into the Walis seik in the febris la. 

Febrouiau (febri»niian}, a. [f. Febronitis + 
•AN.] Of or pertaining to (Justinus) Febronius; 
a pseudonym under which J, N, von Hontheim of 
Treves wrote in the i8th century, maintaining 
the independence of national churches. Hence 
rebromlnnism, the doctrine thus maintained. 

2856 Literary Churchman II. 66/r The extract on the 
Erastiantsm, or ‘ Febronianism of Austria is as follows. 
288* ScHAFF Encycl. Reltg. Ktunvl. I. 722 In harmony 
witlx the Febronian principles. 2885 Catholic Diet, 24^/2 
Febronianism. .maybe roughly de-senoed as an exaggeration 
of Gallicanism. Hid. 346/j The notorious Church reforms 
of Joseph II may be fairly called Febronian. 
PeTjraary (fe’br?mri). Forms: 3 feoverel, 
•rer, 3-5 fever(r)er, -yer(e, (3 -jeer), 4-5 
feverjere, (5 Sc. fevoryher), 4-6 fever6l(l(e, 
(4 -yl), 4-7 februar, (9 Sc. febewar), 4februari, 
6-7 februarie, (6 febrewary'), 7-8 februeer, 
(7 -ere), 4- February. Also abbrev. Feb. [ME. 
jbeverer, ad. 0 ^.fevcricr,=^'?r. febricr, Cai./ibrir, 
H'p.fcbrerc, Vg.fevereiyo, H.febbraio popular L. 
yebrarius, h. fehruanns, {. febrtm pi. (Jcbriium 
sing, a word of Sabine origin signifying purifica- 
tion), the Roman festival of purification, held on 
the 15th of this month. The ME. form feverel 
appeal s to be of Eng. origin, the dissimilation being 
parallel to that in laurel from laurer. . It is note- 
worthy that Welsh has the form chwefrawl, -ol (the 
L. type of which would be *februalis), beside chwe- 
fraivr,-orse^T. X. februarius. The later forms are 
taken directly from Lat. or refashioned after l^t.] 

1 . The second month of the year, containing 
twenty-eight d.-iys, e.Ycept in bissextile or lenp year, 
when it has twenty-nine. 

[a 1000 Menologittm (Gr.) i8 Sivylce emb feo'ver wucan 
hstte solmonaS sigeS to tune, butan twam nihturn*, swa 
hit getealdon geo, Februarius fer, frode ;5esiktis.l tfi «5 
Juliana 78 Ohe si.xtenSe dex of feouereles moneo. 

R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8238 In Jje monke of feuerer. I 39 ® 
7*revisa Barth. De P. R. ix. x, (1495) 354 Olde errour ol 
nacyons. .halowed. .February to the nether goddes. 

St Cuthberi fS«rtee.s) 7099 Of feuei^ere he fill kalend. 
CX470 Henry Wallace vn. i In Feuer3her befell the sammyn 
cace. That Inglismen tuk trewis with Wallace. xS®® •‘'l 
King tr. Canisius' Caiech. H iij, S. Matthias day y* 24 0* 
februar. ax66o Wharton Disc. Years, etc. Wks. (1683) 83 
February, d Februo, that is to sacrifice, because then the 
Romans sacrificed to Pluto, .for the Souls of their Ancestors. 
2745 tr. Columella's Husb.46^ The x-v of February Beo 
Lion)ceases to .set. rtx8toTANNAHiLLFVi5er7(/flrPoet.WK^ 
(1846)257 Thou cauld gloomy Feberwar, O gin thou wert 
awa'. 2867 O. W. Holmes Old Vol. of Life (1891^ i 35 
A warm day in February is a dream of April, 
b. personifed, 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. x. (1495) 3?S Februari 
is paynted as an olde man sittynge by the fyre. 
Shelixy Dirge for Year Poen«s {1891) 568/2 Febru.Try 
bears the bier. 1863 B,. Chambers Bk. of Days I* 2®* 
February comes in like a sturdy maiden, with a tinge of tn® 
red hard winter apple on her hardy cheek. . 

2 . Proverbs. February jdll-dike : a popular 
lation indicating the prevalence of either rain or 
snow in this month. 

*557 Tusser 200 Points Husl. cii, Feuerell fill dyke, doth 
good with his .snou'e. 2573 — Husb. xxxvit. (1878)87 ffy 
fill the dike With what thou do«t like. 2633 B. Jonson Tale 
Tub 1. i, Februere Doth cut and shear. 2670 Ray 
All the moneths in the year curse a fair Februeer. 
February fill dike, Be it black or be it white, But if it ^ 
white, It’s the better to like. 2787 Be-st Angling 165 J he 
Welchman had rather see his dam on the bier, Than see 
a fair Februeer. 2889 All.\n lYeaiher Wisdom 15 If 
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February there be no rain, 'Tis neither good for hay nor 
grain. 

3 . attnh . ; February' Ked^ a kind of fly. 

1599 SitAKS. Much AUoy. iv. 41 What’s the matter? That 
3-ou haue such a Kebnrarie face. iSdr F. Francis 
vi. (1880) 200 The Februarj’ red . . belongs to the Perlidea;. 
1870 Morris JEarthly Par. (1890) 422^2 Late February 
days. 

t Pe’lsruate, Obs. rare-^, [ad. h./ebnedi-tts 
pa. pple. of fcbriidre: see next.] Only in A day 
fcbritate, one devoted to pmifiention. 

St. Ajig.Citie o/Cod tTi Hee..calleth this 
feast day, a day februate, that is a day of purgation, etc. 

tFe''bruate, y. Obs.—^ [f. fcbntdt- ppl. 
stem of fehntdre to purify, f. J'ehrttum a means of 
purification.] ‘ To purge souls by sacrifice or 
prayer* (Blount Glossogr. 1656-81). 
Fel 3 riia*tion. Now rare. [ad. 'L.fcbriiaiidn- 
em, n. of action f. februdre\ see prcc.] A cere- 
monial purification or cleansing. 

rti6s* J.- Smith Sel. Disc. ii. 37 Those charms and februa- 
tions ancientlj' in use upon the appearing of an eclipse. 1663 
J. Si’ENcnu Prodigies (1665) 17a To reconcile his peevish and 
touchy Greatness by some Februations. i7ii-x8oo in Bajlcv. 
18^6 Martin tr. KeiVs Comui. Ezek. I. 207 The passing of 
children through fire without either slaj’ing or burning; a 
februation by fire. 

tPeC. since I2th c. [OE.yQp^, corresp. to 
OFris. fck, fak, OS. fac tMLG., Du. vak\ OHG. 
fah (MHG. vacky raod.O. facii) \ the continental 
sense is chiefly ‘ compartment *, ‘ bounded space *. 
The normal mod. Eng, form would be fack^ 

A definite interval in space or time ; a limited 
distance, fixed period. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv. X3 On castel htet wtes on 
fece [L. in s/atid] .sjwtis furlanga frain hierusalem. a 1175 
Cott. How. 231 Hi bi ene fece to his curt come sceoMe. 
Ibid. 235 Eft bine fece and J>es lare and la^e swiSe acolede 
}>urh manifeald senne. 

Peeal, Peces, etc.*: see F.5 :cal, etc. 

Pecche, var. of fetch^ obs. and dial, f. of Vetch. 
Pech(e, obs. form of Fetch v. 

Peche, obs. forms of Fish, Fitch. 

Pecher, obs, form of Fisheh. 

Pecliia (fc'ipa). Also S in Ital. form feccia. 
[a. vulgar Latin *fecia, altered form of 

L. fiec-em *. see Faeces.] Dregs of wine. 

1704 Lond. Gas. No. 40^7/7 The.. Goods left unsold.. will 
be lowered to the following Prizes . . the good Sherries to 
x8/. per But ; the Fcccia to 24r. per C. 

attrib. xSxs J. Smvth Pract. Customs (1821) 33 Fechia 
Ashes are the a.shes of the grape-vine. 

Peeht, Sc. var. of Fight. 

Pecial, var. of Fetial. 

Pecifork (frsif^jk). Eniom. [f. L. fu'ci^ (see 
Fa2ces) + Fork.] (Seequot.) 

x8z6 Kirby S; Spence IV. 353 Fccikork(Fieci/urca\ 
the anal fork on which the larva; oiCassiaat etc., carrj’ their 
fasces. 

Peck^ (fek). Sc. and north, dial. • Also 5-6 
fek, 6 fecc, feet. [app. aphetic f. Effect sb."] 
i'l. = Effect 2 b. The purport, drift, tenor, or 
substance (of a statement, intention, etc.). Some- 
times coupled with form. ? Obs. 

With fir.st quot. cf. Chaucer Merck. T. 153 Theffecte of 
his entente. 

fiSoo Lancelot 2938 This is the fek of our entent. xS3S 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 684 In forme and feet as it ives 
wont to be. c 1550 A. Scott in Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry 
III, 148 Wald ye foirse the forme, The fassoun, and the fek, 
Ye suld it fynd inorme, With bawdry yow to blek. x6oo 
Hcywood 1 Edxv. /F, iv. iv, So the feck . , of all your long 
purgation. . is no more, .but the King wants money. 

2 . [Cf. Effect i b.] Efficacy, efficiency, value ; 
hence, vigour, energy. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 617 Quhilk semis weill to be 
Of lytill fecc or git auctoritie. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie 
iffSlaet'ys Thay ar maire faschious nor of feck. 1789 Burns 
Elegy on 17S8, 22 Eighty-eight , . gied you . . E'en monie a 
plack, and monie a peck. Ye ken yoursels, for little feck. 
z8xx WiLLAN IP. Riding' Gloss., Feck, might, activity, zeal, 
abundance. X823 Galt R. Gilhaize III. 169 Your laddie 
there's owre young to be o’ ony fek in the way o’ war. 

3 . Amount, quantity. The {ytost) feck : the bulk, 
greatest part, ‘ practically the whole *. 

The corresponding sense of Effect sb. was not recognized 
in its proper place in this Dictionary, but an example of it 
prob, occurs in Chaucer Fr. Tale 153 ‘ ily purchas is theffect 
of al my rente ’, which may be rendered * My gains are the 
feck of all my income ’. 

CZ470 Henry \Pallacc viii. 700 Swa sail we fend the fek 
of this regioun. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II 526 The 
lordis. .for the most feet, Amang thame self held Donewald 
suspect, a 1774 Fercusson Leith Races Poet. Wks. (1845) 
35 Great feck gae hirplin hame like fools, The cripple lead 
the blind. _ 1794 Burns Carle 0/ Kellyhum Braes 53, I hae 
been a devil the feck o' my life. 18*2 W. J. N.apier Pract.^ 
Store.Farm. 266 ‘ I hope you have lost none.’ * No mony.’ 
*What feck, think ye?’ 1824 Scott Redganntlei xxiii, 
*Naething will be said. .for. .the feck of three hours.' 1876 
^Vhitby Gloss, s.v., ‘He did t* feck o’ t* wark.' Ibid., ‘There s 
a rare feck on’t.’ 1887 Stevf.nson Merry Men 139 ‘ He had 
a feck o’ books wi’ him — mair than had ever been seen before 
in a’ that presbytery. 

T Peek-, ' Obs. Also fack. [var. of Faik sb.l 
One of the stomachs of ruminants ; ? the omasum 
or manyplies. 

X70X Grew Coswol. Sacra i. v. 29 Three Stomachs : 


the Panch, the Read and the Feck. 1736 Pecce Keuticisms 
(E, D. S.), Fack of a bullock ; thatstomach that receives the 
herbage first, and from whence it is resumed into the mouth 
to be chew’d. 1887 in Kait Gloss. 

Pecket (fe‘ket). Sc. An under waistcoat. 

X79S Burns To Mr. Mitchell iv, [Death] gat me bj* the 
fecket, And sair me sheuk. x8xo Ainslie Tam 0 the Balloch 
in Pilsr. Laud.Bums^\z\i\2k^ fecketsaefu’, an’ a stocking 
sae stent. 1851 Glasgow Past \ Present L 138 Flannels 
and feckets will festoon all the windows. 

Peckfol (fe'kful), tr. Also 7 fectful. [f. FeckI 
-h-FUL.] Efficient, vigorous, powerful. 

15^ Dalrymplh ir. Leslie's Hist. A'r<T/,(i885) 108 Gif he 
be feckful, and haue grace to correct maneris in wicked 
persones. x6o6 tr. Pollock's Led. 2 Thess. iv. li. 49 SVher 
boldnes in preaching the Gospell is, there is effectualnes in 
it, & the man who hes this boldnes, is a fectfull man. X678 
R. MacWaro Let. in Scots iVorthies (1826) 429 He was 
the most faithful, feckful compassionate and indefatigable 
elder. 1721 Ramsay To Wilt, Starrat 27 Feckfu folks can 
front the bauldest wind. 17*2 W. Hamilton Life Wallace 
lit. 28 Great room he made ..Till mony a feckful Chiel that 
Day was slain. x8ii Willan IP. Riditig Gloss., Feckful, 
strong and brawny. 

Hence re’ckfully adv. 

X723 M^Ward Cottieudings 153 That great man of God, 
who hath so faithfully, so fectfully, and so zealously served 
his Generation. 

Peckins : see Fegs. 

Peckless (fe*kles), a. Also 7 fectless. Ori- 
ginally Sc, and /wr/Zr. dial., but now not infrequent 
in literary use. [f. as prcc. + -less.] Of things : 
Ineffective, feeble, futile, valueless. Of persons, 
their actions and attributes : Destitute of vigour, 
energy, or capacity; weak, helpless. 

*599 Jas. I BaaiX. Awpov {1682) 33 A fecklessc arrogant 
conceit of their greatnes and power, a 1605 Montgomerie 
Sofin. xix. 4 Their feckles flj'ting is not ivortb a flie. i6sg 
Z. Boyd Last Battell (i62g) 242 My Faith is both faint and 
fectlesse. X632 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1. 91 Let others 
take their silly, feckless heaven in this life. <1x774 Fek- 
cussoN Halloiv/air Poet. Wks. ti84s) 15 WT that he gat 
anither slratk. .That gart his feckless body ache. 1823 Car- 
lyle Early Lett. II. 252, I am so feckless at present that 
I have never yet had the heart to commence it. 1855 
Mrs. Gaskcll Forth <J- .S', xxxvii, I’m a poor black feckless 
sheep— -childer may clem for aught I can do. 1869 Trol- 
Lorr. He Knew v:i. {1878) 41 They’re feckless, idle young 
ladies. 

Hence re’cklcssly adv., in a feckless manner ; 
re’cklessnessr the state of being feckless ; want of 
energ)', feebleness. 

X862 T. a. Trollope Marietta 1 1, iv. 71 Lamely, feckle.ssly, 
incapably. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 362 Love over- 
looketh blackness and fecklessness. 2893 Aihenxum 21 Jan. 
82/3 Great general feckicssticss and want of resource in not 
trying to save the ship after she took the ground. 

Peckly (fe’kli), adv. Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
as prec. + -LY ^.] 

1 1. Effectually, indeed. Ohs. 

oz68o [F. Sempill] Banishm. Poverty In Watson Collect. 
I. 14 Her, .kindness which I fectlie fand, Most ready still 
for my behoof, 

2 . For the most part, mostly; almost. Also 
maist fcckly. 

<tx774 Fercusson /FZt.(x 845), Auldage maist feckly 
glowers right dour Upon the ailings o’ the poor. 1788 Burns 
Inventory 29 Wheel carriages I hae but few, 1‘hree carts, 
and Iwa are feckly new. 1^6 Ball. 4- Songs Ayrshire Ser. 

I. 112 Tho' she’s feckly twice my age I lo’e her best o’ ony. 
1891 H. Hallidurton Ochil Idylls 90 Nae doot its feckly 
wrang to lee. 

Peck(s : see Fegs. 

Pecky, see Fikie, Sc. 

+ Pect, t'. Obs. rare. Aphet. var. of Infect. 

XS4X R. CovLMiD Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, Qijb, Yf the 
father were fecte. 1558-68 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 43 a, 
A very good remcdie..to drive it away after he is fected 
with it. 

t Pe’ctually, adv. Obs. Aphetic variant of 

Effectually. 

c X485 Digby Myst. (1882) in, 643. 1 telle fectually I have 

thynges to seyn to 

Peculence (fe^kizHens). Also 8 feculance. 
[a. F. feculence, ad. L. fxculcntia, f. fxczilentus ; 
see Feculent.] 

1 . The quality or state of being feculent ; foul- 
ness. In quot.y^. 

x86o Sat. Rev. 7 Apr. 433/2 The fulness, as well as the 
feculence, of the mercantile body. 

2 . concr. Feculent matter; dregs, lees, dross, 
scum. Also (now chiefly) in stronger sense, filth. 
///. and fg. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (16x7) 97 It is not amiss that 
some feculence lie thick upon the Ale. 1662 R. Mathew 
Uni. Alch. § 24. 17 How forcibly Nature will throw out the 
feculence. 1708 J. Philips Cyder (1807) 60 Contriv’d ’I’o 
draw th’ earth’s purest spirit, and resist Its feculence. X74^ 
Young Ft. Th. u. 589 All feculence of falsehood long thrown 
down. 1794 Sullivan View Fat. V. 365 SUves of dulness 
and ignorance, who drudge in feculance. xSoa-^ tr. Palleu 
Trav. (1812) 1. 86 Calcareous constituents, which may be 
easily recognized in the feculence or foam of the sea. 1854 
Badham Halieut. xi6 Eel . . often taste of the weeds and 
feculence where they dwell. 1855 Faraday in B. Jones 
Life (1870) If. 363 Near the bridges the feculence rolled up 
in clouds. ' 

b. =F^ces 2. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. vii. § 3 *1 he Peristaltick 
Motion, so necessary, .[to] the Expulsion of the Feculence. 


t Pe'CUlency. Obs, Also 7 feculancy, fcecu- 
lency. \yA.'\-i,fxczilentia\ see prec. and - ency.] 

1 . = Feculence I. 

1651 Biggs New Dtsp. p 85 Mortality, fecuJency, and 
turbulency. 1671 J. Webster Meiallogr. viii. 122 Nothing 
of impure sulphureous fceculency. 1679 J. Goodman Penii. 
Pardoned m. v. (1713) 347 Spiritual Bodies .. raised and 
sublimed from this drossy feculency. 

2 . = Feculence 2 ;///. andyf^. In //. Impurities. 

1607T0PSCLL Serpents (1653) 81 1, 1 cold never as yet finde 
..drossy matter, or other feculency. 1655-87 H. More .ri//. 
Aniid. (171a) 215 The feculency of urine, that sinks to the 
bottom of the glass. x68o Boyle Scept. Chew, vi, 418 That 
crust or dry feculancy . . called Tartar. X772 Jackson in 
Phil. Tra fis. JJKlll. 6 The reciprocal attraction of the 
particles of isinglass and the feculendes of the beer. 1822 
Burrowes C^'cl. X. 287/T The liquor sometimes thickens too 
fast to permit the feculendes to rise in the scum. 

Feculent (fe'ki7<lent), a. Also 6 feaculent, 
7-9 fseculent. [a. FT.feailent, ad. I^.fsculenhts, 
i.fiec-jfiex: see Fteces and -tjlent.] 

1 ." Containing or of the nature of feces or dregs ; 
abounding with sediment or impurities; thick, 
turbid. Now usually with stronger sense : Laden 
or polluted with filth ; fonl, fetid. 

X47X Ripley Cowp.Alch. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 140 Feculent 
feces. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 81 The grosse and 
feaculent part of blood. Serpents (1608) 71 

Any feculent or dreggy refuse. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 
III. iii. 445 A misty Air, Fog and Faeculent. <zi703 Bur- 
KiTT On N. T. Rev. xxii. i A river, not of muddy or feculent 
water, but clear as cr>’stal. 1777 Howxvio Prisons Eng.{i'7Zo) 
8 Air which has performed its office in the lungs, is feculent 
and noxious. 1804 Med. yrnl. XI 1. 469 The evacuation 
of feculent matter. 

fi^’ *<553 Evelyn Mew. (1857) k 300 Such feculent stuff. 
1660 Waterhouse Arms <5* Arw. 200 Heralds, .distinguish- 
able from the feculent plebs . . by their gaj' Coats*, a 1734 
North Exaw. 11, v. § 93 11740) 373 Every Word here is 
feculent and stinks. x86o Lend, Rest. 4 Aug, 130/1 The most 
feculent corruptions of modern civilization. 

+ 2 . Covered with feces ; filthy. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vil. 61 Both his handes most filthy 
feculent. 

Feculite (fe-ki^Hait). Chem. [f. Ftecula. + 
-ITK.] (See quot.) 

1884 Syd. Soc, Lex,,Feculiie, a term given to pulverulent 
vegetable substances . . which are soluble in hot water, and 
when treated with nitric acid yield oxalic and malic acids, 
Fecund (fe*kynd, frktznd), a. Forms : 5-7 
fecond, 5 fecounde, 7 foecund, 6- fecund, 
[a. F, fecond, ad. L, fecundus fruitful. In the 
16th c. the spelling was refashioned after Lat.] 

1 . Of animals, the earth, etc. : Capable of pro- 
ducing offspring or vegetable growth abundantly ; 
prolific, fertile. In lit. sense somewhat arch. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 77 Make a dyche, and yf the 
moolde aboundc And wol not in agayne, it is fecounde. 
Ibid. I. 985 That wol make all fecunaare On^ every side. 
*537 i-atiwer's 2nd Serw. be/. Convocation i. 42 He was 
.10 lecund a father, and had gotten so many children. 1671 
Grew Ana.}. Plants 1. iv. App. (1682) 33^ 'rhorns, from the 
outer and less fecund Part. 1676 Phil. Trans. II. 594 
Animals fecond enough. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 489 
The most Benign and Fecund Begetter of all things. 1721 
Bradley Wks, Nature 30 The Nourishment and Growth of 
the Embrio Seed after its Germe is made fecund. 


b. Iransf. and fg. 

2400 Test, Love 111.(13^^ 294/2 Al yourworkes be cleped 
fecond. 1793 J. Williams Authentic Mem. IParren 
Hastings The most considerable.. of Mr, Burke’s poll* 
tical apophthegms seem to quit their fecund parent . .when 
they are matured. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 4. 166 
This is . .fecund of other fault and misfortune. 1854 Prase fs 
Mag. XLIX, 10 The printing presses of Paris, .so prolific 
and fecund in all kind of fruit. x8^ Sat. Rev. 14 June 784/2 
The most brilliant and fecund era in the history of music. 

2 . Producing fertility, fertilizing. Cf. Fecun- 
dity 5. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies ii. x. 289 We are troubled with 
Aquatique Signs, as if our Aspect was most Foecund. 1827 
J. F. Cooper Praine II. .xv. 28 Which yielded, in return 
for the fecund gift, a scanty growth of grass. 

Hence Pe*cundness, the state of being fecund. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Fecunda'fce (fc'k^nd^q, f/*ki?nd^:t), v. [f. L. 

fecunddt’ ppl. stem of fecunddre, f. fecundus 
fruitful.] trans. To render fruitful or productive. 

az63z Donne xxxi.304 He. .actuates and fecundates 

our Soules. 1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. ii. iv. § 4 
(*653) 77 These meditations, .may. . fecundate ev'n the best 
mould they fall upon. 1850 Neale Med. Hymns (*867) no 
Paradise ..is foccundated With the waters irrigated I; rom 
these rills, 1863 fryil. Pract. Med. y Surg.^ Oct., Fresh 
researches may possibly fecundate this ingenious applica- 
tion. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (*873; 203 
Even the Trouveres . . could fecundate a great poet lixe 
Chaucer. .. 

ahsol. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ^T^ vii. 352 It may 
be thought that Mandrakes may fecundate since Popp> natn 
obtained the Epithite of fruitfull. . 

b. esp. To make the female (individual or organ) 
fruitful by the introduction of the male element , 

Other Membranes; and y« are ^Ess V, 144 

1706 De Seeea in Phil. I ram. 187S 

.lis probably fecundated through its receptacuium. y 



FEDERALISM. 


PBCDNDATION. 

Darwin Cross-fcrtU. i. 7 Nature has something more in 
view than that its own proper males should fecundate each 
blossom. 

Hence Pe'oundated ///. a. Pe'oundating vhl. 
sb. Pe-oundating ppl. a. 

x7Q6DcSnRRAin Phil. 7 >w/tr.LXXXVI. 502 Which opens 
itsen afterwards to let loose the fecundated seeds. x8oo hied, 
ynil. III. 259 The heart is the first visible object in the 
punctum saliens of the fecundated egg. 187* Peaslec Ovar. 
Titjuonrs 32 The fecundated ovum increases in size while 
traversing the oviduct. 1677 Hale Prim. Or/g-. Man. iv. 
ii. 300 The Fecundating Principle. 1721 Bradley Wks. 
Nature loi It must necessarily happen tnat the fecundating 
Spirit is dissipated. 18x3 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XC, 
452 This fecundating force, this power of prompting efforts 
at reproduction is possessed by every writer. 1880 Huxley 
Crayfish i. 39 The fecundating material itself is a thickish 
fluid. x8^ Syd. Soc. Lex.y Fecundating corfiuscleSt the 
spermatozoa. Fecundating dust^ the pollen of plants. 

Fecundation (fe-, frkz/ndi^^'jar)). [n. of action 
f, 'L. fccunddre : see prec. and -ation.] The pro* 
cess of fecundating ; fertilization, impregnation. 

XS4X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chimrg.^ Or that ye 
make fecondacyon* 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Fp. vii, 
vii. 350 A common conceit, that^ Rachel requested these 
plants as a medicine of fecundation. 1721 Bradley IPks, 
Nature 31 This Fecundation is done by the help of the 
Wind, which conveys the prolifick Dust into the Tubes of 
the Pestils. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2} 486 Every- 
thing indicates that the contact of the Spermatozoon with 
the Ovulum is the one thing needful in the act of fecunda- 
tion. ^ 

Fecundator (fe*-, frkzJnd^’jtsi). [agent-n. f. 
'L.pctmddre'. see Fecundate. C(. F.fJcondateur.'] 
One who or that which fecundates. 

1883 B. W. Richardson Field nf Disease ni. 1. vii, 789 
There may the filarial disease exist, with the mosquito as the 
fecundator and carrier, 

Fecundatory (ffkwndatari), a. [^Fecundate* 
+ -ORY.] Of or pertaining to fecundation. 

1839 Fraseds Mag. XX. 208 The heavens, light, and fire, 
or the fecundatory powers of nature. 

i* Fecu'udify, v. Ohs. ran. [f. Fecund 4- 
-(i)fy.] = Fecundate. 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio), 1763 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 
83/2 The e^gs are deposited almost immediately after they 
are fecundified. 

Fecundity (f/kwnditi). [ad. 'L.fectutdiidlntn 
fruitfulness, f. fectindus : see Fecund and -ITV. 
Cf, V. ficondit}:\ 

1 . Of female animals : The faculty of reproduc- 
tion, the capacity for bringing forth young ; pro- 
ductiveness. 

X447 BoKENHAM.S'r>’«/yj(Roxb.)5oWhan thou.. hast fecun- 
dyte Than schul they yifies acceptable be. X607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts The facundity of the beast that 

bwreth them. 1727 Bradley /Vx;«. Diet. s.v. Bee^ His Fecun- 
dity is such almost throughout the Year, that fete.]. 177^ 
Johnson Tax. no Tyr, 7 They multiply with the fecundity 
. of their own rattlesnakes. X856 Grindon Life ix, (1875) 
112 The most astonishing e.vamples of fecundity occur 
among fishes and insects. 

2 . Bot. The faculty or power of germinating. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 300 Some seeds that retain their 

Fecundity forty Years. x884.S‘j'rf'..S‘f'C. Lex.^ Fecundity, .in 
Botany, the capacity of a seed for germination. 

3 . Of the earth : The quality of producing 
abundantly ; fertility. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 57 Ffecunditee thowe see thus 
in this lande. x432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 320 The., 
fecundite or plentuosenes of the soyle, 1548 Hall Chron. 
Hen, VII an. 12. 41 a, The Cornyshe men inhabityng the 
least parte of the realme , . and without all fecunditee, com- 
pleyned and grudged greatly. 1622 T. Scott Bclg. Pismire 
2 The Earth .. prevented thy desires with overflowing 
fecunditie. 17x8 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) II. 
XX. § 7 It [the Earth] has never failed, nor entirely lost its 
Foecundity. 1843 Prescott Mexico iv, vii. (1864) 251 The 
marv.ellous fecundity of the soil. 

4 . Productiveness in general, the faculty or power 
of being fruitful, fertility : a. of material things. 

iSSS Eden Decades 266 It noryssheth the fecunditie of 
th^mges generate. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 
137 This fecundity lasts all night, till the returne of the 
Sunne makes both the flowers and leaves drop off. 1721 
Bradley IK/rr. Nature 102 That Fecundity, which, .antient 
Physicians . . attributed to a Sympathy, or Love amon^ 
Trees. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (170^ 
I, 573 It IS not the heat of the Tropics which gives to this 
tree a fecundity so constant, and so varied. 1836 Mac- 
ciLLiVRAY tr. Htimholdfs Trav. xiv. 181 A few drops of a 
vegetable fluid impress us Tvith an idea of the. .fecundity of 
nature. 1855 Milman Za/. Chr. {1864) II. hi. vi. 93 The 
monks seemed to multiply with greater fecundity than the 
population of the most flourishing cities, 
b. of immaterial things. 

1621 Donne .ycr/w. xliii. 427 The Fecundity of the words. 
i6gi P.AX Creation j8 A demonstrative Proof of the., 
feccundity of His Wisdom and Power. 17^ Bentham 
Princ. Legist, xii. § 17 The mischief, .is. .in point of fecun- 
dity pregnant to a degree that baffles calculation. 1824 W. 
Irving T. Trav. II. 54 The extreme fecundity of the press. 
2842 H. Rogers Ess. I. i. 10 That fecundity of fancy, which 
can adorn whatever it touches. 

5 . The capacity formaking fruitful orproductive, 
fertilizing power. 

1642 H. More Immortal, of Souls iii. iii. 169 The fixed 
sunne .. through his fecundity Peoples the world. 1680 
Mordcn Geog. Red. (1685) 44^ The River Nilus is famous 
for its Greatness and Fcecundiiy. x86o Pusey Min. Profit. 
144 The ancients thought that the waters 'of the Nile must 
have some power of fecundity. x868 Peard Watcr-Fann. 
xii. 120 The fecundity of ‘ the springs 
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Fecundize (fc-, frkynebiz;, V. [f. Fecund + 
-izE.] = Fecundate. 

i8zB Wilson in Blncbw. JIfaj;. XXIV. 652 It fecundizes 
the imagination with poetic forms, 
t Fecti’ndoiis, rt. Ohs. Also 7 fecundious. 
[f. ns prec. + -(i)ous.] =« Fecund. 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) JPhs. 1. 103 The .. fecundious 
fat of the Goose’s Axungki. 2737 3 VI. Green SPlecn 408 
The press from her fecundous womb Brought forth the arts 
of Greece and Rome. 

Fed (fed), sh. U.S. [Short for federalist^ = 
Federalist sh. 2. 

1807 W. Irvinc Life SfLeti. (1864') I. xii. 187, I had three 
or four good Feds sprawling around me on the floor, 

t Fed, fede, a. and sh. Ohs. Also fedd, feid, 
fil. fede, -es, -is. [app. repr. OE. ^gefsxged (weak 
decl. *gefxgdaj -r), pa. pple. oiiefiian (early ME. 
tfxtcn, iveien to set at variance : see I-fay v.)j 
i.gcfd : see Foe.] 

A. adj. At variance, hostile. 

c 2250 To Fortune in Old Eng. Misc. 86 Wy)? freomen jju 
art ferly feid. a 2300 Cursor M. 8535 (Cott.) Cartage . . to 
rome was eu^r fede. 

B. sh. An enemy; spec, the fiend, devil. 

a X300 Cursor M, 7935 (Colt.) *hat man,' he said, ‘ csgodds 
fed.' Ibid. 12948 (G6tt.)pan saia lauerd to he fede ‘ Man 
mat noght Hue allane wid brede\ Ibid. 23746(0011.) Again 
vr fedes thriu to strijf, vr flexs, fiis werld, and pe warlau. 
Ped, obs. form ofFEUD enmity. 

Fed (fed),///, a. [Pa. pple. of Feed 7/,] In 
various senses of the vb. a. Supplied with food ; 
hence, nourished ; lit. and Jig. Chiefly with adv. 
prefixed, as highly, well fed ; also in comb, with 
prefixed sb., as in bacon-, honnty-, grass-, ritvip-, 
stall-fed, etc. (see the sbs.). fb. = Fatted {obs.'), 

a. 1483 Calk. Angl. 124/2 Fedd, fastus, cihatus. 2579 
Folke Heskins' Part. 389 <?ne of the feeid and fed seruants 
of Pope. 2601 Shaks. All's \Pcll u, ii. 3, I will shew 
my sclfe highly fed. Jlmi. 11. iv. 39 A good knaue ifaith. 
and well fed. 2622 Lady M. Wroth Urania 378 His fed 
imagination . . is so soone made to sterue againe. 2887 
Ruskin Prteterita II. 235 A clear dashing stream, not ice fed, 
but mere fountain and rainfall. 2892 R. Kipling Barraek-r. 
Ballads (ed. a) 140 To the cod and the corpse-fed conger-eel. 

b. XS35 CovERDALE Luke XV. 27 Thy lather hath slayne 
a fed cafle because he hath receaued him safe and sounde. 
*549 Compt. Scot, vi. 39 The fox folloult the fed geise. 
A 2623 W. Pemdle Worthy Rec, Lord's Supper (i6a8) 61 
The blood of bullocks, and fat of fed beasts. 

Pedam, obs. form of Fbydom. 
tFe’davie. Ohs, Also feedarie, federarie. 
[van of feodary Feudaby, q. v. ; but used by 
Shaks. in sense due to erroneous association with 
'L.fcediisx see Federal. 

The form federarie, which would be a correctly formed 
derivative of fadtts, but occurs only in a single passage of 
the First Folio, is perhaps a misprint or a scholarly correc- 
tion, as the usual form Jednrie suit-s the metre better. The 
Second Folio and most subsequent edd. read feodarie, -y, 
in all the passages.] 

A confederate, accomplice. 

2603 Shaks. Meas./or M, ii. iv. 122 Else let my brother 
die, If not a fedarie but onely he Owe, and succeed thy 
weuknesse. 16x1 — Cyinb. iii. ii. 21 Art thou a Foedaric 
for this Act? x6ii — - IFitii. T. 11. 1 . 90 Shee's a Traytor, 
and Camillo is A Federarie with her. 

II Feddan (fedd'n). Also fedan. [Arab, 
fadin, faddan a yoke of oxen ; an acre.] An 
Egyptian measure of land, a little more than an 
English acre in extent. 

<118x7 PuRCKHARDT Arohic Prov. (1830) 234 A piece of 
ground comprising seventeen feddans. 1877 M’Coan Egypt 
as it is ix. 183 The small proprietors who own from fifty to 
several hundred feddans, x^z Standard 13 Oct. 5/4 Two 
hundred thousand fedans or acres of land. 

i*Fe*ddle, Ohs, In 5 fedill, 7 fedle. [perh. 
repr. (with some change of sense) OE. fe'dets fatted 
bird, f. fidan to Feed.] One who is made much 
of ; a pet, favourite. Also attrib, 

[a 800 Corpus Gloss. A 467 A Itilia, foedils. c xooo Suppl. 
.pElfrid s Voc. in \yr.-WuIcker 190 A Itilis, fedels.] a 1400-50 
parfand hai bridis..of fehir fresch as any fame, as ere hir 
fedill dowfis, h.it [etc.]. i6rrCoTGR., Bedaud, a fedle, miinon, 
fauourite. Ibid,, Cochonner. .make a fedle of. a 1693 Urqu- 
HART Rabelais iii. xviii. 146 It will be my dainty Fedle- 
darling. 

+ Fe-ddle, Ohs. ran. [f, prec. sb.] (See 
quot.) 

16x1 Cotgr., Cadeler, to cocker, pamper, fedle, cherish, 
make much of. Ibid., Mignotcr, to dandle, feddle. 

Hence f iFe’ddled///. a. f Pe’ddling vhl. sh. 
Cotgr.j Cadeli, -Se, cockered, pampered, fedled, 
cherished. Ibid., Mignotise, a dandling, fedling, cockering. 

Feddom, obs. form of Fathoh. 

Pede, var. of Fade a.^, and Feud slO, enmity. 
Peder, obs. form of Father, Feather. 
Federacy (fe*derasi). [f. late L. feederdtus 
Federate///, a., after Confederacy ; see -acy.] 

^ 1 . The state of being joined by a treaty ; an 
instance of this, an alliance, rare, 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 32 Forreigne federacies. 1692- 
X732 in Coles. 2855 Singleton II. 240 Dardania’s 

chosen chiefs Have come entreating fed’racy of arms. 

2 . A body of federated states; = Confederacy 3. 

*803 Edin. Rev. I. 354 To render Europe a united whole 
within itself,. a great federacy. 1862 Brougham . finACo/wAiv. 
58 The central government in a F ederacy is of necessity feeble. 


Federal (fe*deral), a. and jA Also 7-8 fcederal. 
[a. F. fedhal, f. L. type ^fcederdl-is, f. feeder- 
feediis covenant (t—pre-Lat. ^hhoidhes-) cognate 
with Jides Faith.] A. adJ. 

1 . ta. gen. Of or pertaining to a covenant, 
compact, or treaty. Ohs. 

2660 Stillincfl. Iren. i. iv.^ (1662) 91 The sprinkling of 
the blood which was the main thing intended here as a 
fcederal rite. 270X Grew Cosm. Sacra nr. iv. 113 The 
Romans compelrd them . . contrary to all Fcederal Right 
and Justice, .to part with Sardinia.^ 2789 G.''^\ivszScll>otne 
(1B53) 336 Not so the sage: inspired whh pious awe He 
hails the federal arch. 2825 T, Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 
1859 I. 15 Our connection had been federal only, and was 
now dissolved by the commencement of hostilities, 

b. spec. {Theol.) Pertaining to or based upon the 
Covenant of Works, or Covenant of Grace. Also, 
Constituting or expressing a covenant entered into 
by an individual with God. See Covenant sb. 8. 

Federal theology : the .system ba.sed on the doctrine of 
covenants made by God with Adam as representing man- 
kind, and with Christ as representing the Church, Federal 
head := covenant-head (Covenant jo. 10 b), applied to Adam 
and Christ, 

264s UssHCR Body Div. (1647) 4x8 There is a fcederall 
sanctity, or exiernall and visible hoHnesse at least in children 
of believing parents. 2649 Jcr. Taylor Gt. Exemp, 11. viii. 
71 Our restitution and accesse to the first fcederall condition. 
1673 True Worfii. God 30 The Sacrament of Christs Body 
and Blood . , being a Federal Banquet. 2737 \Yaterund 
Eucharist 424 The Service of the Holy Communion carries 
in it something of a federal Nature, is a kind of covenanting 
or stipulating Act. a 1800 Cowper On Milton's P. L. Wks. 
1837 XV. 330 Christ becomes the fcederal head of his church. 
2878 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 9) VI. 91 As one of the leading ex- 
ponents of * federal' theology, he (Cocceiusl spiritualized 
the Hebrew Scriptures to such an extent that [etc.]. 

2 . Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, that 
form of government in which two or more states 
constitute a political unity while remaining more 
or less independent with regard to their internal 
affairs. 

This sense arises from the contextual meaning of phrases 
like federal union, in which the adj. was originally used in 
sense x a. 

[2707 Seton Sp. in Sc. Parlt. in Pari. Hist. VI. App. X 4 * 
Sweden and Denmark were united by a fcederal compact 
under one monarch.]. 2777 Robertson /fzVA (1783) 

II. 297 The celebrated league, that united the Five Nations 
in Canada into a federal republic. 2787 J. "BKeasm Oralhn 
4 July 8 The establishment of a permanent fcederal system. 
283a Lewis Use 4 * Ab, Pol, Terms x. 88 A federal govern- 
ment is when an union Is formed between several States. 
2837 Calhoun Wks. III. 266 The party who believed tlmt 
thiswasa Federal Republic. 2851 HT.MARTiNEAu/fiVf./’^<N'^ 
(1877) III. V. xii. 440 The scheme of constituting a federal 
union of the British North American provinces. 1874 Stcsbs 
ConsU Hist. (1875! I. ii. 26 There was not. .any federal bond 
among the several tribe.s. 

b. Of or pertaining to the political unity so con- 
stituted, as distinguished from the separate states 
composing it. 

2789 T. Jefferson fFrzV. (1859) II. 576 They have passed 
a bill rendering every person holding any federal ofEcc 1^ 
capable of holding at the same time any State office, xyjiv 
Washington Let. Writings 1892 XIII. 342 One or other of 
the proprietors in the Federal City. i844TiHRLWALLCzYrrr 
VIII. Ixi. 83 The federal sovereignty resided in the general 
assembly. 2876 Mathews Coinage xxi, 198 It was tio* 
several years after the declaration of Independence {ipb) 
that a Federal coinage was issued. 2891 Speaker 
^6/1 Into both federal and cantonal legislation the Refe- 
rendum has been introduced. « 

3 . U.S, Mist. a. Favouring the establishment of 
a strong federal, i.e. central government. 

178S Lend. Mag. 21 [The people of Massachusetts] for- 
ward in promoting the fcederal interest. 1789 T. jErrcR- 
SON Writ. (1859) II. 576 Everywhere the elections at® 
federal. 1796 hloRSE Amer. Geog. I. 587 Mar^’landers . . 
are in general very federal. 2839 Calhoun Wks. ll' • 39 '^ 
He (Hamilton] is the ,, impersonation of the national of 
Federal School.. as Jefferson is of the State Rights 
publican School. 2888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. hi. Iul 
332 The disappearance of the Federal party between x8iS 
and 1820 left the Republicans masters of the field. , 

b. In the American Civil War of 1861-65 : 
or pertaining to the Northern or Union party, or 
its supporters, troops, etc. 

2861 O. W. Holmes Pages fr. Old Vol. Life fiSoi) 2 
A sad disaster to the Federal army. 2863 Dicey Federal 
^A_ 1 I. 241 The stories of the barbarities and cruelties 
inflicted by the Confederates on Federal prisoners. J®?® 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 258 A loud Federal cheer was 
heard, proving Jackson to be hard pressed. 

4 . United in a league, allied, confederated, ran- 
2867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's /Eneid 205 No fleet of mm* 

was federal ’gainst Troy. ' . ‘ , 

B. sb. Chiefly//. One on the side of the Union 
in the American Civil War of 1861-65 ; esp, a 
soldier in the Northern army. 

2B70 A. H. Stephens Hist. War beho. Stales TL 
582 Two grand campaigns were now again clearly develops 
by^ the Federals. 2871 Sir S. Northcote Life, Lett. 7 
Diaries (i8go) II. 38 Timidly putting in a plea /or a lew 
flowers to two or three graves of Federals also. 

Pederalism (ie-derSliz’m). \p.A.Y .fidlralismlf 
f. fidh-al-. see Federal and -ism.] The federal 
principle or S3-stem of political organization (sK 
Federal o. 2 a) ; advocacy of this principle. 1 ^ 
U.S. Hist, the principles of the Federal party: 
Federal 3 a. 
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• *793 Burke Policv^ of Allies Wks. VII. 133 We see every 
man that the jacobins chuse to apprehend. .conveyed to 
prison.. whether he is suspected of royalism, or federalism, 
moderantism, democracy royal, or [etc.]. 1804 Southey in 

Ann. Rev. II, 207 Federalism would have been too loose 
a tie. 1843 Whittier Deinocr. <5- Slavery Prose Wks. 1889 
III. 112 State after state revolted from the ranks of 
federalism. 1844 Sir J. Graham in Croker Papers (1884) 
III. xxiii, 20 In Ireland . . Federalism . . with growing di.s- 
content, is gaining ground. 1876 H. C. Lodge in N.Atner. 
Rev. CXXIII, 116 The chapter on ‘The Treasury and 
Federalism 

Federalist (fe deralist), sh. [ad. Y .fitUraKste : 
see Federal and -ist.] 

1 . One who advocates or supports federalism or 
federal union. 

. 1792 Explan. Nevj Terms in Ann. Reg- p. xv, Federalists, 
or friends to a federal union ; such as that . . among the 
United Stales of America. 1794 Burke Prcf. Brissot's 
Wks. VII. 318 The Girondin faction on this account 
received also the name of federalists. 1851 Gallenca 
Italy H. .xii. 436 The federalists in Switzerland have only 
yesterday baffled both those evil powers. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. ir. x. (1876) 275 The federalists say that if all the 
productive societies are in direct connection with the Central 
Wholesale Society a [etc.]. 

2. U.S. Hist. A member or supporter of the 
Federal party. See Federal a. 3. 

1787 Madison in Federalist No. lo Cherishing the spirit 
and supporting the character of Federalists. 1837 Ht. 
Martineau Soc. A/ner. II. 30 The federalists are the great 
patrons of commerce. 1888 Bryce Amer. Coitimio. II. in. 
liii. 325 The advocates of a central national authority had 
begun to receive the name of Federalists. 

3 . at t rib. 

x8ox W. Neolog. Fr. Diet. 1x7 Federalist motions 

and intrigues. X837 Ht. Martineau /I III. 289 The 
federalist merchants and^ law'j’ers consider the clergy so 
little fit for common affairs as to call them a set of people 
between men and women, 1876 N. Amer. Rev. July 130 
The Federalist party was a very remarkable political organ* 
ization. 

Hence Federali'stic a., inclined to federalism. 
x862 Parthenon z(k)\x\y 29'^ Before 1848, Italy was more 
‘federalistic’than umtarxst. 

Federalization (fe:deral3iz?’‘Jan). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of federalizing or the state 
of being federalized. 

1864 in WoBcraTER (citing Stilus). 1885 P^tt Mall G. 
29 June ie/2 This advantage they will gain by the federal- 
ization of the fleet, 1890 Spectator 2 Aug.^ Obviously tire 
people of San Salvador do not desire federalisation. 

Federalize (fe-dSraUiz), v. [f. Federal a. + 
-IZE.] a. trans. To make federal, unite in federal 
union, b. To decentralize; to take from the 
central authority and hand over to federal bodies 
in the state, or to federal states in a union. 

■ x8or W. Dupnfe, Fr. Diet. ii6 FIdiraliser, to 

federalize ; to form confederacies, or factions, as that of the 
Brissotines, or Glrondi.stes. X847 Craig, Federalize^ to 
unite in compact, as different states ; to confederate for 
political purposes. 1885 Pall Mall G. 29 June 12/1 Advice 
which may be condensed into one short sentence — Federalize 
the fleet, 1885 hlanch. Exam. 6 July 5/2 We are asked to 
federalise our institutions. 1889 Times 30 Oct. 8/2 He was 
not likely to suppose that we could federalize a part of a 
realm. 

Hence Fe’deralieed, Fe’deralizing ppl. a:js. 
X884 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 11/2 He established in Australia 
300 federalized branches of the National League. 1889 
Spectator 9 Nov. 627/2 The federalising revolution even 
Mr. Morley himself riaicules. 

Federally (fe*derali), adv. [f. Federal a. -h 
>LY ~.] In a federal manner, a. Theol. On the 
basis or faith of a covenant, b. After the manner 
of a federation. 

X644-5 in Scobell Acts ^ Ord. 1. (1658) 83 They are 
Christians and federally holy before Baptism. 1692 Burnet 
Past. Care viii. 94 A share in all which is there Federally 
offered to us. a 1703 Burkitt On N. T, Matt. xxii. 33 
Their souls are yet alive, fedrally alive unto God. 1843 
J. Martineau Ckr. Life (1867) 142 A company of nations, 
federally bound of God. 

t Federalness (fe*deralnes). Obs. rare. [f. as 
prec. -f-NESS.] The state of being; federal ; federal 
character. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Federarie : see Fedarie, Obs. 

Federate (fe'der^t), a. and sb. [ad. 'L.fcederat- 
itSf pa. pple. of feederdre : see next.] 

A. adj. Federated, confederate, allied, in league. 

17x0 Shaftesb. Adv. to Author ii. § 2, 83 Those compos’d 

of federate Tribes, or mix’t Colonys. 1766 WarburtonvI/- 
liance hetw. Church « 5 * State 11. iiL (ed. 4) 19 ^ In a federate 
Alliance, the two Societies still subsist intire. 1808 G. 
Edwards Praet. Plan i. 3 The pos.sibility of the maritime 
superiority of France, and her federate powers. 1855 
Singleton Virgil 11 . 427 [Me,] who have followed Trojans' 
fed'rate arms. 1885 Pali Mall G. 28 Oct. 2/r There may 
. .be the greatest inequality between the federate States. 

B. sb. 1 . One of the parties to a covenant. 

1671 Flavel Fount, Life iii. 6 Redemption, .differs from 

the Covenant of Grace, .in regard of the Federates. 

2 . French Hist. Used as a translation of Fr. 
fidhe. a. A member of one of the armed associa- 
tions formed during the first French Revolution, 
or during the Hundred Days in 1815, or a member 
of^the Commune in 1871. b. A deputy to the 
Fete of the Federation, July 14, 1790. 

*79* Hist, in Ann. Reg. 49 They invited armed federates, 
as they were called, in July 1791, to Paris. 1837 Carlyle 


Fr. Rey. w. i. xi, From all x>oints of the compass. Federates 
are arriving. xStx Echo 12 Apr. 3 It seems to me that the 
Government of Versailles has all along taken a wrong esti- 
mate of the federates of the Commune. 

Federate (fe'der<rit), V. [f. L. fccdei-dt- ppl. 
stem of feederdre, f. feeder-, feedtts : see Federal.] 
a. intr. To enter into a league for a common 
object, b. trans. To band together as a league ; 
to organize on a federal basis. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. viii, Thus, at Lyons . . we 
behold as many as fifty, or. .sixty thousand, met to federate. 
.1884 Pall Mall G. 22 Nov. x/2 We shall be compelled to 
grant Home Rule, and Home Rule will drive us irresistibly 
to federate the empire. X884 J. Douglas in 19/4 Cent, 
Dec. 854 A strong recommendation to federate, which came 
from a Royal Commission . . at Melbourne. 1885 Lowe 
Bismajxk II. 162 Did the Chancellor himself, too, dream of 
federating the Continent against England? 

Hence Fe'derated ppl. a . ; Po'derating ///. a. 
1814 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XIL 43 To hold them 
as dependent or federated states rather than as colonies. 
X883 W. Westgarti! in Pall Mall G. 22 Oct. e/i Although 
annexation is refused to Queensland, to a federated Austral- 
asia it would be allowed. x88s Ibid. 10 Jan. 1/2 The 
mutual consent of the federating communities. 

Federation (feder^**jDn). [a. F. federation, 
ad. Lcfcederdtion-em, n. of action f. feederdre : see 
Federate v. and -ation.] 

1 . The action of federating or uniting in a league 
or covenant. Now chiefly spec, the formation of a 
political unity out of a number of separate states, 
provinces, or colonies, so that each retains the 
management of its internal affairs ; a similar pro- 
cess applied to a number of sepamte societies, etc. 

1721-1800 Bailey, Federation, a Covenanting. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. ill. 98 There must have 
been, if not centralization, at any rate something like 
federation. 1888 Sir C. G. Duffy in Con/emp. Rev. Jan. 
27 If federation of the colonies be partly accomplished. 

b. Federation of the (Britisli) Empire, Imperial 
Federation : a proposed readjustment of the rela- 
tions between the various parts of the empire, by 
which the colonies would share with the mother 
country the control and the cost of all measures 
taken for the safety and well-being of the empire 
as a whole. 

1885 Mrq. Lorne Itnpenal Federation. x886 Pall 

Mall G. t 6 June ii/i A paper was read by Sir George F. 
Bowen on ‘The Federation of the British Empire'.. He 
adopted Mr. Forster's definition of. .Imperial Federation — 
viz., such a union of the mother count^ with her colonies 
a.s would keep the British Empire one State in relation to 
other States, through the agency of an organisation for 
common defence, and a joint foreign policy. 

2 . A society or league formed for joint action or 
mutual support ; now chiefly, a body formed by a 
number of separate states, societies, etc., each re- 
taining control of its own internal affairs. 

Now often in names of political societies and trade-unions, 
as, the Miners’ Federation, the National Liberal Federation, 
the Social Democratic Federation, the Shipping Federation. 

1791 Burke App, Whigs Wk.s. VI. 126 Is he obliged . . to 
keep any terms with those clubs and federations? 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. 325 The Batavian federation. 
1859 Helps Friends in C, Ser. 11. 1 . Addr. to Rdr. 5 There 
would be a federation amongst the sensible- .people. 1861 
M. P.^TTisoN Ess. (1889) I. 40 All this was in the centurj’ 
preceding the formation of the Hanseatic federation. 1865 
H. Kingsley Hillyars ^ Burtons^ Ixii, The Australian 
Federation, .need not despair of finding a casus belli among 
themselves. 1892 Daily News 14 Mar. 5/8 In Durham the 
Federation means the union of the Durham collieries. 

3 . attrib. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. iv. ix. Our sublime Federation 
Field is wetted . . with French blood. *893 Westm. Gaz. 

8 Apr. 5/2 At an evening meeting Shipping Federation cards 
and books, .were burnt. 

Hence redera'tiojiist, an advocate of federation. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 27 Apr. 5 The object of the Federa- 
tionists, 1887 Athenxnm 28 May 703/r The federationist 
leaves this problem ‘ outside the discussion , 

. Federatist (fe*deratist). [f. Federate v. + 
-1ST.] = Federationist. 

X884 J. Douglas in 19/4 Cent. Dec. 853 The Imperial 
Federalists. 

Federative (fe'der^tiv), a. [f. L. federal- 
(see Federate z>.) + -ive, Cf, F, fedaalif, -ive.] 
tl. Of or pertaining to the formation of a cove- 
nant, league, or alliance. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1690 Locke Gozd. 11. § 146 This [power] contains the Power 
of. . Leagues and Alliance.*; . .and may be called Federative. 
1790 Burke Fr, Rev. z-z-j The power to which our constitu- 
tion has exclusively delegated the federative capacity of 
this kingdom. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 9 (1876) 697 
The Scotch proposals of a federative rather than a legis- 
lative union were set aside. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a federation; forming part 
of a federation ; of the nature of a federation. 

X78x Gibbon Decl. f F. Ixx. (1828) VIII. 395 A vast., 
idea of uniting Italy in a great federative republic. 1825 
T. Jefferson Antobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 78 Our first essay, in 
America, to establish a federative government had fallen . . 
very short of its object, 1846 Grote Greece 11. iv. II. 430 
Argos, with the federative cities attached to her. 1851 
Gallenca Italy 39 This federative work developes . . diffi- 
culties. 

3 . Inclined to form federations. 

X885 E. C. Stedman in Caitnty Mag. XXIX; 506 The 
numberless corporations of the federative Sa-xon race, x886 


Blaclziv. Mag. CXXXIX. 582 Tliey acquire ..a sort of 
clannish and federative spirit. 

Hence Pe'deratively adv, 

1823 Southey Hist. Penins. War 1. 51 All the inferior 
powers, .had contracted, .federatively and individually, an 
alliance w’ith the Emperor Napoleon. 1851 SirF. Palgrave 
Norm. ^ Eng. I. 89 The authorities and tribunals federa- 
tivcly combined in our political constitution. x8s4 St. Andr6 
Band of Rejuge 55 Any established body not federatively 
constituted. 

t Fe deratory, «. Obs. rare-'-, [f. asprec. 

+ -DRY.] = Federative i. 

1692 Covt. Grace Conditional 56 When God for his part 
performs the federatory action. 
tFe'dered, fpl. a. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. 
feederdtus-. see Federate a. and -edI.] Allied 
or leagued together. 

1382 WvcLJF Prox\ xvii, 9 Who with an other sermoun 
reherceth, seuereth the federed. 

Federo-, used by Jefferson as combining form 
of Federal : see qiiots. 

1786 T._ Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 12, I had applied that 
[appellation] of Federo Americans to our citizens. 1804 
Ibid. (1830) IV. j 6 A bastard system of federo-republicanism 
[L e. a mixture of Federalist and Republican principles]. 

t Fedifraxtion. Obs. rare~^. [as if ad. L. 
^fccdifraction-cm, f. fvdus compact + fractionem 
a breaking. • Cf. next.] Breach of covenant. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 45, I . . shall be allowed^ the full 
benefit of all the . . plenipotentialities and fedifractions that 
I.. can devise. 

t Fedr&agous, a. Obs. [f. L. feedifrag-ns 
(f.foedtts compact + root of frangh'e to break) + 
-0U8.] Compact-breaking, faithless, perfidious. 

1600 Abp. Abbott Exp. fonah 359 Perfidious, and fedi- 
fragous, and barbarou.s Princes. x6si C. Love's Case 53 
Such desultory and fedifragous practices. 

• absol, X632 VicAR§ tr. Virgil's rEneid xu. 384 Jove, .whose 
thunders great Do truces lie, fright the fedifragous. 
Fedill, earlier form of Feddle sb. Obs. 
fFe’ding. Obs. rare. 

X506 Ord. Chr. Men (W. de Worde) I. iii. 33, I the com- 
mande . . acursed spyryte fedynge \spirilus wwiunde] that 
thou go thy wayes. 1551 Gray’s N. V. Gift in Furnivall 
Ball.fr. MSS. I. 419 They clerelye deface vs with iheire 
popishe fedynges {rime^vd. proceedynges]. 

tFe’dity. Obs. Also 6 feditee, 7 feedity. 
[ad. 'L. fa’diidt-cm, {.fcediis foul : see -ity.] 

1 . Foulness, impurity, loathsomeness, whether 
moral or physical. 

1542 Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (CamdenJ 6 Xenocrates. . 
began sumwhat to declare of the feditee of riot and 
drunkeness. a 16x9 Fotherby Aiheom. i. xi. § 4 (1622) 116 
All these delicacies, .when they come into the belly, they 
are wrapt vp together, in one and the same fedity. 1649 
Bp. Hall Cases Cause, iv, x. (1654) 375 The feedity and un- 
naturalness of the match, n 1656 ussher Ann, (1656) 342 
Being conscious. .of the feditie of his own desire. 1657 
Tomlinson Renon's Disp.iZ6 The .. fedity of the skin, 
172X-1800 in Bailey. 

2 . pi. Foul or disgusting practices. 

X539 Latimer Serm. Rem. (1845) 417 When comperltes 
doth shew what fedities doth grow. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 
I. ii. 9 All the superstitions and fedities of the Romish 
Religion. 1675 J. Smith Chr, Relig, Appeal ir. 23 Charging 
them, .with the devouring of their own Children, .and many 
other fedities.^ 175S G, Lavington Moravians compared 
65 Some Fedities common amongst the Gnosticks, not fit to 
be named. 

Fedme, fepme, obs. forms of FATHOir, 

Fedylle, obs. form of Fiddle. 
i*Fee, Ohs. Forms: i fioli, f6o, 1-3 feoh, 
3-4 feo, 3 south, veo, 2-3 feh, 2 Orm. fehh, 2-6 
fe, (3 feei, feih), 3-7 fie, [^6 Sc. fye), 3-7 fee. 
[Common Tent, and Aryan : OE. fcoh, fob, feo, 
str. nent., corresp. to OFris. fia, O^. feint cattle, 
property (Du. vee cattle), O^Q. fihu,fehu cattle, 
property, money (MHG, vihe, vehe, and mod.Ger. 
vieh has only the sense cattle), QN.fe cattle, pro- 
perty, money (Da. fx cattle, beast, S\v. beast), 
Oxoila. faihu property, money :—OTeut. ^fehui— 
OAryan *pchte-, whence also Skr.'pafte masc., L. 
'pec /7 neut. cattle (cf. L. pccunia money).] 

1 . Live stock, cattle, whether large or small. 
Wild fee : deer. 

C900 K. ^Elfred La^vsxVn, Gif be becume ocJres monnes 
glemeleas fioh on hand - . jecySe hit him. a 1000 Salomon 
<5* Sat. 2 3 (Gr.) Feoh butan ;;ewitte. c izgo Gen. fp Ex. 783 
Do sente he after abram.,And gaf him lond, and a5te, and 
fe. ZH300 Cursor M. 1059 (Colt.) P**’ ® 

fee. 137s Barbour Bruce x. 151 Ane That husband ves, 
and vith his fee Oftsis hay to the peill led he. 014^0 
.Henryson Mok Fab, 80 The keiper of the fie For vene 
woe woxe wanner nor the weid. ?rt 1500 True Thomas 67 
in Jamieson Pop, Ballads II. 15 , 1 ride after the wilde fee ; 
My raches reniien at my devys- xS 3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. 
HI. 343 Distroyit war all bowis, flokis and fie. 

2 . Movable property in general ; goods, posses- 
sions, wealth. 

c888 K. /Elfred Boeih. xiv. § 2 pa unsesc^dwi^an neo- 
tena ne wilniab nanes obres fees, c xooo Ags. Ps. icix.j 
It His feoh onfon fremde handa. 

pe feorSe unbeu is bet be riche mon..bihude his fen. S 
A ». '^1 - . _ » a. CcrAc r\zn<.AL.Uue 


pe leoroe unpeu is pet pe ntuc muw . . - - - 

L.av. 4429 pe king him 5ette. .feoh fterde. c 1275 . 

Ron 70 in b. E. Mice. (.872) 95 Cnsnr riche of word^ fto. 
ciioAHA. f Mcrl. 41B He.-hnd he schuld cum hm w 
he^ And he schuld haue half his fe. *^* 4 ^ In to this 
Mist. =8 Do get in ouregere, onre catnlle “’g 

vesselle here. iS*6 Svit.\.ioxMaguyf. 1993 Alasse, where is 
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nowe my golde and fe? 1596 Breton Legends iv. 74 
Whose labour’d Anvile only was His Fee. 

3 . Money. 

JS£iy!VttI/ i3Zo Ic he h*** fehSe feo le-ani^e. £'870 Cndex 
Aitrcjts $\n O. E. 7cjr/j (1885) 175 Mid uncre claene feo. 
£900 Bxda's Eccl. /fist, ill. xiv. [xix.l (1891) 216 ForSon 
Sjf hu hisses monnes it:\. [/>ecunin\ jn his synnum deades ne 
onfenge, ne burne his wiite on he. c xooo Ags, Gasp. Matt. 
X. 9 Najbbe gold ne seoifer ne feoh on eowrum bigyrd- 
lum. c 127s Lamb. Horn. 91 pa. .salden heorc ehte and het 
feh bitahten h^ni apostles, c xaoo Ormin 15968 He sellehh 
Halij Cast forr fe. £1205 Lay. 9176 He miSte ajt-halden 
heore feoh pe Julius her fatte. as2Z$ After, E. 326 Vor 
sunne is hes deofles feih het he 3iue3 to gauel. a 1300 
Floriz <5. Bl. 25 Floriz ne let for ne feo To finden al pat 
neod beo. c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. viii. 754 Corrupte 
. .wyth he kyng of Inglandts Fe. 2677 Lovers Quarrel 30 
in Hazl. E. E. F, II. 254 God give you good of your gold, 
she said, And ever God give you good of your fee. 

4 . Comb, fee^house, («) in OE., a treasury, {V) 
a cattle-shed. 

c'xooo ^Ifrics Voc. Sup. in Wr.»WuIckcr 184 /Erarium^ 
feohhus. 1483 Calk. Angl. 125/1 A Feehouse, bosiar. 

Pee (ff)> Forms ; 4-5 fe, feo, fey, 6 fio, 
S- fee. PI. 3 fez, 3-4 feez, 5 fese, 5-6 feeze, 6 
feas, feis, 4- fees. See also Feu, Feud 
Fief sh. [a. AF. fee., fie = OF. fS, jfi/, ^fiet (app. 
implied mftez p\.), fief, fieu, fin ^ l^T.feOy/en,fiett^ 
It. fio (prob. from Fr, or Pr. j the Langobardic 
\yxt.fadcrfiitm is a compound of Teut.j^//?£ Fee 
sbX)j m<A.'L. feodunty fendum (fiist cited by Du 
Cange from a charter of Charles the Fat, a.d. 884), 
7Aso fevum,fe7tm,fedium^ in Sicily fegitni. 

'fhe mutual relation of the various Itomanic and med.L. 
forms is somewhat obscure. According to some scholars, 
fief is a vbl. sb. f. fiever to grant in fee, f, fieu^ which, as 
well as the other forms of the sb., de.scends from jeedton or 
its Teut. source. The ultimate etymology is uncertain. A 
prevalent view is that the word is f. OHG. cattle, 
property, money { = Fee jA'), wealth, property.^ This 
must be rejected, because such an etymology could directly 
yield no other sense than that of * movable property which 
is very remote from the sense of /ieodum as used in early 
records, viz. usufruct granted in requital of service (often 
opposed to originally meaning ‘inheritance’); cf. 

the synonyms, Ger,/r//«i, OE. Idn (the same word as Eng. 
looiiy, and L. henejiciuin^ i. e, something granted to a sub« 
ject by the kindness of his lord. A more tenable theory is 
that the OT.Jit* is an adoption of the 'Ttox./ehu in the 
contextual sense of ‘ wages, payment for service ' ; the Rom. 
word certainly had this meaning (see branch II beIow\ and 
it is conceivable that the feudal sense is a specific application 
of it* The d of the L. forms, fcudum, fcoduiny however, is 
left unexi)iained by this hypothesis; some regard it as a 
euphonic insertion (comparing It. chiodo nail from vplgar L. 
*cio-nm from elavum)\ others think that it is due to the 
analogy of allodium ; and others suppose feudum to be a 
vbl. sb. f. feudare = feum dare', hut each of these views 
involves serious diHicnUies. It is not impossible that two 
originally distinct words may have been confused. A con- 
jecture proposed by Prof. Kern, and approved by some 
German jurists, is \asx/eodnm represents an OHG. *feJt6d, 
related to the vb /ekdn, \\hx<P\ is recorded only in the sense 
* to eat, feed upon but is supposed on etymological grounds 
to have had the wider meaning* to take for one’s enjoyment'. 
This would account fairly well for the sen.se, but involves 
too much hypothesis to be accepted with confidence. Jt is 
curious, if the word be of Teut. formation, that there is no 
direct proof of its having e.xi.sted in any Teut. language, 
nor is it found even in the L. text of the Frankish laws.] 

1 . Feudal Law. An estate in land (in England 
always a heritable estate), held on condition of 
homage and ser\dce to a superior lord, by whom 
it is granted and in whom the ownership remains ; 
a fief, feudal benefice, t To take (a person’s) fee : 
to become his vassal. Now only Hist. 

Ecclesiastical fee ff.. feodum ecclestasticum^'. one held 
by an ecclesiastical person or corporation, and not owing 
any but spiritual service. Knight's fee, lay fee \ see 
Kkight jA, Lay n. 

[229a Britton hi. ii. § i Plusours maneres de.s feez sount 
et de tenures.] £^330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810^ 63 perfor 
vnto h^m tuo he gaf Griffyns feez. £2400 Melayne 1371 
Allas. .That ever 1 tuke thi fee I 2473 \Varkw. Chron. 23 
A generalle resumpeion of alle lordschippes . . and feys 
grawntede be the Kynge. 2^67 Blackstonc Comm. II. 
105 Feodum, or fee, is that which is held of some superior, 
on condition of rendering him service. 2836 Baines Hist. 
Lane. III. 204 The great fee or lordship of Pontefract was 
vested in them. 2844 Williams Real Prop. (2877) 43 The 
word fee anciently meant any estate feudally held of another 
person. 2863 H. Cox Instil. 11. xi. 583 [Of the Counties 
Palatine] there remain now only those of Lancaster and 
Durham, .the latter formerly an ecclesiastical fee belonging 
to the Bishop of Durham. 

b. Phrases, {As) in or of fee ( —L. in, dc fcitdo, 
itt in feitdd) : by a heritable right subject to feudal 
obligations. Now only Hist, Also iransf. and fig. 

(2292 Britton 1. x.vi. § 4 Aulres qe il ne avoint en lour 
demeyne cum de fee.] £1330 R. Brunne C/ir-£«. U8io) .86 
William be Conqueror his ancestres & he Held with grete 
honour Normundie in fe Of alle kynges of France. ^ c 2470^ 
Henry tVallace's:. Schyr Amer hecht he suld it haift 
in hyr Till hald in fe and oihlr landis mo. 1491 Acl 7 
Hen. VII, c. 12 § s That every recovery so had be as gode 
. .as if the King were seised of the premises in his demesne 
as of fee. 2494 Tary.kn Chron. vj. ccxvii, 236 I’o. .hoJde it 
[the lande] of hym as in fee. 1587 Goluinc De Mornay xx. 
30s Sith we hold all things of him (GodJ in fee, we owe him 
fealty and homage. 28s* Miss Yonge Ctimeos {1877) II. v. 
57 Tne sovereignly of the provinces he now held in fee were 
made over to him. 

2 . Common Lenv. An estate of inheritance in land. 
Also in phrases as in i b. (A fee is either a Fee- 
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[ SIMPLE or a Fee-tail; but in fee is usually = * in 
I fee-simple *.) 

I In Eng. X.a\v theoretically identical with sense i, all 
' landed property being understood to be held feudallyof the 
i Crown. In the U.S. the holder of the fee is in theory as 
well as in fact the absolute owner of the land. 

253s Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 700 The baronie he gaif 
, To Durhame kirk in heretage and fie. 1628 Coke On Lilt. 
111. iv. § 293. 289 It is to be vndei^tood that when it is .said . . 
that a man i.s seised in fee. .it .sh.in be intended in fee simple. 
2764 Burn Poor Lazos 184 To purchase lands in fee. 1809 
J. Marshall Const.Opin.iiZ3^ 126 Peck. .covenanted that 
Georgia . . was legally the owner in fee of the land in question. 
x8i8 Cruisc Digest (ed. 2) 1. 160 If a woman, tenant in 
tail general, makes a feoffment in fee, and takes back an 
estate in fee. Ibid. VI. 265 Here the fee was expre.ssly 
given to the trustees. 1827 jAnMKa Fozvelfs Devises II. 
149 An estate of which the devisor was mortgagee in fee. 
2844 Williams Real Prop. (2879) 43 A fee may now be said 
to mean an estate of Inheritance. 2858 PoLSON Law <5* L. 
197 Seized in fee. 

b. fig. esp. in phrase To hold in fee, to hold as 
one’s absolute and rightful posses.sion. 

a Udall Royster D. iii. iv. (Arb.) 52 One madde 
propretic these women haue in fey. When ye will, they will 
not. 2639 G. Daniel Eccltis. xxiv. 64 hfy ffee [A.v. in- 
heritance] Ls sweeter then Virgin-Combe.s. a 2674 Milton 
Sonn. xii, Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 2802 
WoRDSw. On Extinction Venet. Rep., Once did she hold 
the gorgeous East in fee- 2846 Trench Mirac. Introd. 
(1862) 38 Powers, .such rather as were evidently his own in 
fee. 1850 Tennyson In Alem. Ixxix, I know tnee of what 
force thou art To hold the costliest love in fee. 

c. Base fee : see Base n. ii. Also (see quot,). 

2883 F. Pollock Land Laws 108 The curious kind of 

estate created by the conveyance in fee^simple of a tenant 
in tail not in possession, without the concurrence of the 
owners of estates preceding his own, is called a base fee. 

d. In s.w. dialect, (See qiiots.) 

£2630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 91 (lEio) 87 This town con- 
sisteth of three parts, the fee, the manor, and the borough ; 
the fee is of such freeholders and gentlemen as do dwell in 
Devonshire.^ 2880 fV. Cernw. Gloss., Fee, freehold property. 

‘ Our house is fee'. 

e. At a pins fee : at the v.ilue of a pin. 

2603 Shaks. Ham. t. iv. 65, 1 doe not set my life at a pin’s 
fee.^ 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi. x. 260 The present 
Editor does not. .value the rumour at a pin’s fee. 

3 . A territory held in fee; a lordship. 

{2292 Britton iii. ii. f 1 Qe Jes seignurs des fez eyenl les 
gardes de lour feez.] 2413 Lydc. Pilgr. Serwte iv, xxvi. 
(*453) 7a Vnder thy lord god as chyef lord of the fee. c 2430 
Syr Tryaut. 2056, Xij fosters.. that were kepars of that fee. 
15.. Adam Bel B.P.P, II. 162 Forty fosters 

of the fe These ouelawes had y-slaw. 2742 T. Roci.vson 
Gavelkind v. 49 Ibe Tenements within the Fee were not 
departible. 1851 Turner Dom. Archil. II. Introd, 20 It 
[the castle] was the chief place of his honour or fee. 2869 
I.owELL Singing Leaves 84 My lute and } are lords of 
more Than thrice this kingdom’s fee. 

iransf. 23. . E. E. Allit. P, B. 960 pat folk hot in hose 
fees [cities of the Plain] lenged. £1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
VI. ii. 49 Sum hethyn man. .Mycht usurpe Crystyn Feys. 

1 4 . a. The heritable right to an office of profit, 
granted by a superior lord and held on condition 
of feudal homage. Only in phrases in, of, to fee. 
b. The heritable right to a pension or revenue 
similarly granted. Ohs. 

a. [1292 Britton i. xii. § 9 Et defendoms a tour ceux qi 
cleyment aver garde des prisouns en fee.] 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xi. 456 Schir robert of Keih, .wes Marshall of all the 
host of fee £2470 Henry IF4fi//rt££ vii. 1026 In heretage 
gaiff him office to fee Off al! Straithem and schirreiff off the 
toun. 1670 Blount Laje» />/£/. S.V., The word Fee is some- 
times used . , for a perpetual right incorporeal ; as to have 
the keeping of Prisons., in Fee. 1700 tr. Charter of 
Edw, /, in Tyrrell Hist, Eng. II. 820 No Forester .. who 
is not a Forester in Fee. .shall take Chiminage. 

b. I1292 Britton ii.x.§ aUne autre maneredepurchaz 
est que home fet dc annuel fee de dener-s ou de autre chose en 
fee.] 1823 Crabb Technal. Diet., Fee., a rent or annuity 

, granted to one, and his heirs, which is a fee personal. 

\ * 1 ' 5 . Homage rendered, or fealty promised, by a 

vassal to a superior. Also, employment, service. 

£ 2330 'R. Brunne Chron.' (i8so) 245 pc moneth of 
Nouembre . . com kjmg William . . & per jald him his fee. 
2485 Certificate in Awr/££fA//r£.(i89o)49,l.. accept hyme 
to be of my fee and counesell. 1596 Spe.vscr F. Q. vi. x. sz 
Venus Damzels, all within her fee, 

+ b. To he at a, in fee of, to, with ; to be in the 
pay or service of, under an obligation to ; hence, 
to be in league with. Also, to have (one) in fee : 
to retain, hold in one’s service. Ohs.' 

^ 1329 S. Fish Suppiic. Beggars 8 Are not all the lerned men 
in your realme in fee with theim. 2590 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 

f 4 Beeing then in yecrely fee to the King of Spaine. 2600 
_ loLLANoXity XLii. V. (1609)21x8 In fee as it were with him, 
in regard of many courtesies and gracious favours received 
at his hands. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 324 As if ye 
were at a fee with death and Hell. 2703 T. N. City C. 
Purchaser 208 Some of those Bricklayere that are in Fee 
with ’em. 2756 Nugent Gr. Tour'VI. 33 He will endeavour 
to carry you to his own fas'ourile house, which has him in 
fee. 

II. Denoting a payment or gift. 

[This branch is commonly referred to Fee sb}, but the 
AF. isy££,and the awA.'L.feodmn, both m England and on 
the continent; cf. \t.. fio. The two sbs., however, being 
coincident^ in form, were^ certainly confused, and tn many 
inst.Tnces it makes no difference to the sense whether the 
word is taken as sbl or as sb? Senses 6-8 seem to have been 
influenced by branch I ; sense 9 agrees with a continental 
use of feadumii ' 

1 6 . A tribute or offering to a superior. Ohs. 


£2369 Chaucer Dcihe Blaunche 266 This .. god ..May 
winne of me mo fees thus Than ever he wan. n 2400-50 
Alexander ^66 ]>aji fall ge flatt on Jjc fold, with feeskim 
adoures. Ibid. 5139 Foure hundreth fellis ait to fee. itfej 
Dekker SaiiromastixVIks. 1873 I. 253 Knees Are made 
for kings, they are the subjects Fees. 

7 . The sum which a public officer (? originally, 
one who held his office * in fee’ : see 4 a) is autho- 
rized to demand as payment for the execution of 
his official functions. 

[1292 Britton j. xii. § 7 Ne ja par defaute de tici fee ne 
Roit nul prisoun plus detenu.] c 2430 Bk. Curtasye 598 in 
Babees Bk. (i868) 319 Sex pons ^r-fore to feys he takes. 
2494 Nottingham Rec, III. 279 To the Chaumberlcns for 
theire fese xxvjr. viijtf, 2529 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 5 §6 
Any such Ordynary . . shall nat in any wyse take for the 
same above the fees lymytted by this Acte. 2546 Mem. 
Rif on (Surtees) HI. 25 To the Auditor for his Fee xilij;. 
\\\)d. 2581 Lambarde Eircn. in. i. (1588) 333 Two Justices 
of Peace, may license .such as be delivered out of Gaoles, to 
beg for their fees. 2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 2:7, 1 should 
rob the Deaths-man of his Fee. 2609 Skene Reg. Moj. 2 
The fie of the seale, ten pounds. 2680 Tryal ^ Sent. Elis. 
CellierzZ, I came to pay the Clerk of the Council his Fees. . 
I was obliged to pay the Fees myself at the Council. 2727 
Swirr Descr. Morjihig/She turnkey now his flock returning 
sees, Duly let out a-nignts to steal for fees. 28x7 W. Selivyk 
Lazv Nisi Pidus (ed. 4) IL 936 The captain had paid an 
extra fee in order to procure his clearances. 1858 Kincsley 
Poems, Earl Haldan's Dan, 6 'I’he locks of six princesses 
Must be my marriage fee. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1877) II. X. 471 ‘I'he greedy secular ejergy refused the first 
sacrament except on payment of a fee. 

b. Extended to denote the remuneration paid or 
due to a lawyer, a physician, or (in recent use) any 
professional man, a director of a public company, 
etc. for an occasional service. 

2583 Stubbes a nat. A bus. 11. (1882) 16 The lawiers I would 
wish to take lesse fees of their clients. 2644 Milton Edit:. 
Wks. (2847) 99/2 Litigious terms, fat contentions, and flow- 
ing fees. 2635 Culpepper Riverius Epigram, Who spend 
Their Life in Visits, and whose Labors end In taking Fees. 
2727-3B Gay Fables 11. ix. 22 The fee gives eloquence its 
spirit. 2791 Boswell an. 2784 (1847) 800/2 Phiriaans 

. -generously attended him without accepting any fees. 2802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (sZi6)l. vi. 34^Vhat fee, doctor 
. .shall I give you for saving his life? 2863 P. Barry 
yard Econ. 48 Few of them [Lawyers] are proof against a 
fee. 2856 Emer-son Eng, Traits, V^'. Eng.yilfjs. II. it 
'Phe remuneration [for public lecturesjsvas equivalent to the 
fees at that time paid in thb country for the like services. 

C. The sum paid for admission to an examina- 
tion, a society, etc. ; or for entrance to a public 
building. Also, admission-, court, eniraitccfee. 

2389 in Eng. G;7<^(x87o) 88 He schaL.payen his fees and 
syinyn for hys entres. Cambridge Univ.Calendar 22 

A fee of zs. is paid to the Common Chest^by everj* 
student on each admission to a Special Examination. 2893 
Oxford Univ. Calendar 30 University Museum. Open .. 
to risitors (without fee) from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m, 

d. Terminal payments for instruction at school. 
1626 R. C. Times' Whistle iv. 2428 For duble fees Adunw 
may turne a Doctour. 2841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Itl 
III. 358 Private schools are taught, for small fees, by., 
priests. 2876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott, ir. 467 In 1746 the 
council [of Kirkcaldy] enact that the fees shall be paid 
quarterly. 

+ 8. A perquisite allowed to an officer or sen'ant 
(esp. a forester, a cook or scullion). Fee of 0 
bullock : see quot, 1 730. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 945 Thus hath here lord .. hem 
payed Here wages and here fees for here servise. *474 
Housek. Ord. 32 The larders hath to theire fees the neckes 
of mutton tyoe fingers from the heade. [n 2490 BotoneR 
Itin. (Nasmith 2778^ 371 Et ipse emebat de cocis ler feez-J 
2486 Bk. St. Aloaftsriva, The Right shulder ..Yeucth to 
the foster for that is his fee. 1337 Order of HespitaUs 
H ij b, The Butler. .You shall have no manner of Fees, hot 
your ordinarie wages. 2579 Tomson Calvins Ser^n, Dri. 
831/2 The ofscouringes or fees of the kitchen. i593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI, in. i. 23, I, heere’s a Deere, who>e skins a 
Keepers Fee. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 833 Certain 
young men . . snatcht it [food] hastily up as their fees, ana 
like greedie Harpies ravened it downe in a moment. *73®, _ 
Bailey (foliol, The Fee of a Bullock, the bones of a bullocks 
thighs and shoulders, having the meat cut off (but not clean/ 
for sailing for victualling ships. r 

f b. A warrior’s share of spoil ; a dog’s share 01 
the game. Obs. ’ 

£ 2340 Gazv. Gr, Knt. 1622 He com gayn. His feez pef 
for to fonge. - 14.'. Venery de Tzvety in Rel. Ant.}> *53 
The houndes shal be rewardid with the nekke and with th 
bewellis, with the fee. 2616 Surfl. & Markh. Cotuitu 
Farute 697 The hare being killed, it will be good to gio 
the dogs their fees, the better to inconrage them. , 

transf 2639 'B. Harris Parival's Iron Age zoz -In 
Clergy hath ever served as Fee, or prey to the seditious. 

•f* C. Any allotted portion. Obs. 

2373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 73 Giue sheepe to their fees i * 
mistle of trees. Ibid. 78 In pruning and trimming all 
of trees, reserue to ech cattel their properly fees. 

Herbert Temple, Discharge v, Onely the present *"4 
part and fee. ^ 264* H. More Song cf Soul 1. 11. x*a» 
Psyche’s feet impart a smaller fee Of gentlcAvarnith. 

9 . A fixed salary or wage ; the pay of a soldier. 
Also pJ. Wages. Ohs. exc. Sc. or Hist. 

£2400 Maundev. (2839) ^70 Ne that kepethe him 1 ® 

sacred ox] hath every day grete fees. 1533 GaO Richt roj 
(i888> 16 Thay that haldis thair seruandib feis^fra thaym • 
*585 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 233 jlen of weir that 
tak meit and fie. 2637-30 Row fiist. Kirk (2842) 249 ^ J 
Bruce, -hes 40 crounes monethlie for his intertainment, a 
Soo crounes of fie. 2686 G. Stuart yoco-Ser. 
shall nev’r crave twice of me The smallest Penny of yo 
Fee. 2724 Ramsay Tea.t. Misc. (2733) IL *94 ^ 
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bowntilh in her lap. 1773 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. in. vi. 
§ 7* 507 Servants fees, .being: given that they may maintain 
them.selves in a condition suitable to iljeir service . . cannot 
be arrested, a x8ip Tannahill Poems (i846» 103 For 1 hae 
Avail'd my winter’s fee. 1878 Simpson Sck. Shaks. I. 10 
Holding the post of King’s standard*bearer, with the fee of 
six shillings and eight pence a day. 

10 . t a. A pnze. a reward. Obs. 

c 1400 Deslr. Troy 2.100 The fairest of |>o fele shull Jjat fe 
haue. c 1470 Henry \VnUttcey.\. 460, ‘ I wald fayn spek with 
tlie'..*Thow may for litill fe.’ a 1541 Wya'tt in Tottell's 
Misc, (Arb.) 81 Chance hath . . to another geiien the fee Of 
all my losse to haue the gayn. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. .x. 3 
Yet is the paine thereof much gre.ater then the fee. 1605 
Sylvester Fu Bartas n. iii..n. Fathers 91 Thy God, thy 
King, thy Fee, thy Fence I am. 1633 G. Herbert Temple^ 
Businessc viii, Two deaths had been th}- fee. 

b. An occasional gift, a gratuity, given in re- 
cognition of services rendered. Phrase, withotU fee 
or reward, 

a 1592 Greene Geo.-a-Greene Wks. (Rtidg.l 267/1 Fetch me 
A stand of ale.. this is for a fee to welcome Robin Hood. 
1768 Foote Det>il on 2 Sticks 11, It is a part of the world 
where a f.e is never refused. *832 W. Irving Alknmhra 
II. 90 ‘God forbid ’,said he, ‘ that I should ask fee or reward 
for doinga common act of humanity 1863 Hav.'thornc Our 
Old Home (1884) 145 The attendants, .expect fees on their 
own private account. 1873 Tristram Moab xv. 291 The 
not unacceptable fee of a kid-skin of fresh butter. 

T o. In bad sense ; A bribe. Obs. 

1549 CovERDALE Erosvt. Par. 2 Pet. ii. 15 Being corrupt 
with wicked fee. 1595 Shaks. yokn 11. 1. 170 Drawes those 
heauen-mouing pearles from liis poor eies Which heauen 
shall take in nature of a fee. c 1643 Milton Som.y To Lady 
Marg. Ley, Unstain'd with gold or fee. 

XXI. attrih. and Comb. 

11 . General relations (in senses 7-10). a, attrib., 
as fee-system, -tables -theatre, b. objective, as fee- 
seeker ; fee-catching vbl. sb. j fee-checking, -gather- 
ing also vbl. sb.), -paying, -yielding adjs. c. in- 
strumental, as fee-fed adj. 

1810 Bentham Packing vii, (1821) 184 A mere pretence 
for *fee-catching. Ibid. 187 So *fee-checking an innovation. 
*808 — Sc. Re/ortn 71 *Fee-fed lawyers always c.vceptcd. 
Ibid. 9 The ^Technical or *Fee-gaihering system. 1828 
Edin. ^<7/. XLVIII. 468 Fee-gathering is the real founda- 
tion on which the laws of England have been framed ! 
X832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxxix. 703 The profession 
■would not be merely venal and fee-gathering. 1893 Daily 
Nnvs 12 July 5/1 ’Fee-paying schools, 1890 Ibid. 7 June 
2/1 Lawyers and other *fee-seekers. tSjx Ibid. 23 Nov, a/i 
The *fee system seems to me one of the most outrageous 
and indefensible. 18x2 J. Quincy \xiLiJe 244 If, .we. .mete 
out contributions for national safety by our*fee*tabIes. x8o8 
Bentham Sc, Reform 8 Sale of a *fee-yielding office, 

12 . Special comb. + fee-buck, 1 a buck received 
as a perquisite; fee-estate (see quot.) ; fee- 
expectant: see Expectant a.^;f fee-Gloucester, 
a Cornish tenure ; fee-fund (see quot.) ; t fee- 
grief, a grief that has a particular owner ; fee- 
liege (see Liege) ; tfee-Morton, a Cornish tenure 
(cf. fee-Gloucester) ; + fee-penny, an earnest of a 
bargain; f fee-pie (in humorous phrase to eat fee 
pie, ?to receive bribes); fee-royal (see Royal). 
Also Fee-farm, Fee-simple, Fee-tail. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Siege iv. ii, You . . Put of your 
Mercer with your *Fee-buck for That season. 1775 Ash, 
*Fee-estate, land.? or tenements for which .some service . . i.s 
paid to the chief lord. 1631 tr. Kx/chins jurisdiciious 
(ed. 2« 301 If it (land in frank-marriage] were given to them 
in taile to have to them and their heirs, they have lalle and 
*fee expectant. i86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., *Fee-fttnd 
, .the dues of Court payable on the tabling of summonses. . 
etc., out of which the. .officers of the Court are paid. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 38 b, They pay in most places onely fee- 
Morton releefes which is after hue markes the whole Knights 
fee.. whereas that of *fee-Gloucester is hue pound. 160$ 
Shaks. Macb. iv. iit. 196 Is tt a *Fee-griefe Due to some 
single hrest?^ 1695 G. Ridpath Sir T. Craig’s Scot- 
land’s Soveraignty Asserted . . against those who maintain 
that Scotland is a Feu, or * Fee- Liege of England. X602 
Cornwall b,'*Fee-Morton. .so called of John Earle 
first of Morton. 1552 T. Gresham in Strype.£rr/. Mem, II. 
App. C. 147 When the Kings Majesties father did first begin 
. . to take up mony upon interest . . he took his *feepeny in 
merchandize, a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 72 Saieing 
he was a wise Justice to eaie *fee-pie with his clarke. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 145/2 He gaf to them, .the ^fee ryall of 
that buscage. 

t 3 E*ee, Ohs. Also 5 fey. [a. 0 ¥.fee,feie 
{¥.foie).'\ The liver. 

14. . Noble Bk. Cookry (1882)96 Tak and dight the pouchc 
and the fee of a pik. c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. (i883) lox 
Kepe the fey or the lyuer, and kutte awey the gall. 

I*ee (ff b v."^ Also Sc. 4-6 fey, 5-6 fei, 6 fie, 
[f. Fee sb.'-^l 

f I. 1 , irans. ? To invest with a fief ; ? to grant 
as a fief. Obs.—^ 

1483 Cath.Angl. 124/2 To Y^t:,feoJJ'are. 

II. (From senses 7-10 of the sb.) 

2 . trans. To give a fee to. To fee away (nonce- 
use) : to induce by a fee to go away. 

a 1529 Skelton Ware theHauke 151 So the Scribe was feed. 
z6or ?AIarston Pasquil 4 Katk. i. 278 He that fees me 
best, speeds best. 17x6 Swift Phillis, Suppose all parties 
now agreed, The writings drawn, the laivj’er fee’d. - 1803 
Med. yrnl. IX. 62 The Governor and a few others.. chose 
to fee us for attendance in their respective families. . xSo5-7 
J. Beresforo Miseries Hxim. Life (18261 iv. xxvri, You 
cannot drive or even fee them away as they are paid for 
torturing you by some barbarians at the next door. 1859 
All Year Round No. 35. 203, I had .. feed the steward. 

Vol. IV. 


1884 Times (weekly cd.) 12 Sept. 14/2 You must fee the 
waiter when you give the order. 

absol. iSo^7 J. Bcresford Miseries H tan. Lx/e (1S26) v. 
xix, After having fee’d very high for places at Mrs. Siddon’s 
benefit. 1884 Times (weekly ed.i 12 Sept. 14/2 At the hotel 
the guest who does not fee in advance soon finds the zeal of 
the waiters fall off. 

3 . To engage for a fee ; Sc. to hire, employ 
(servants, etc.) ; f iransf to make use of (an occa- 
sion). 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 40 Semen he feyt and gaiff thaim 
gudtye wage. 1529 Lyndesay 39 The father of 

Fameill .. Quhilk.. Felt men to wyrk in his wyne jaird. 
<2x572 Knox Hist. Re/. 1. Wks. 1846 I. 39 Greadynes of 
preastis not onlie receave false miracles, bot also thei cherise 
and fies knaifis for that purpoise. 1598 Shaks. Merry JF. 
11. ii. 204, I haue . . fee’d cuery slight occasion, that could 
but nigardly giue mee sight of her. 1701 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. IX. 78 A lawyer sends me word he is offered to 
be feed against me. a 18x0 Tannahill Poems (1846) X2 
That day j'e feed the skelpor Highland callan. 1806-7 
J. Bcresford Miseries Hitm. Li/e{iZ^6* xxi. xvi, Learning 
to bo.x too — i.e. feeing a great raw-boned fellow to thresh 
you as long as he can stand over you. 1876 Smiles Sc. 
Naittr. viii. (ed. 4) 149 Young lads and lasses came in from 
the country to be fec<L and farmers.. came in to fee them. 
fh. In a bad sense: To bribe. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 485 heading, Heire the Inglis 
knycht feys a traiour. 15^ Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 515 
How N.'ithologus feyit ane Man to follow Donrs . . for to 
slay him. x6x6 R. C. Times* Whistle vi. 2537 Fee but the 
Sumner, and he shall not cite thee. 17*7 De Foe Protest, 
Monast. vit. Without Feeing the Journalists or Publishers. 
C1800 K. White Cltfi. Gr. 318 Should honours tempt thee, 
and should riches fee. 

4 . inir. for reft. To hire oneself. 

/t x8io Tannahill Poems {1846) 17 Blythe was the time 
when he fec’d wi’ my Father, O, Happy war’ the da^-s when 
we herded tbegilher, O. 1875 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie 
xviii. 100 They would not fee to it [a situation] for any 
amount of wages. 

Fee (il), vS- Mining. See quot. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Fee, to load up the 
coat, etc., in a heading into tubs. 

Fee, var. of Fay sb^ 

tFee’allle, rt. Obs. Also 5 feable, feble. [f. 
Feej^.- -h - able,] Subject to fees. In quols., 
That may be taken as a perquisite (see Fee ^ 8). 

X46t Liber Ni^er in Househ. Ord. 73 When thenges byn 
of wyne and vesseals feble or perused. 1469 //;V/. 95 T/ie 
remanent to be feable. Ibid., The panyets of sea-fisvhe to 
be feeable; and their fees to be divided to the yoman 
groomes and pages. 1847-78 Halliwell (citing Hall', 
Feable, subject to fees. 

tPeeljiTity. Obs. ran. In5febylyte,febylte. 
[f. Feeble a.-, see -bility, -ITT.] = Feebleness. 

14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 11. Hi. (1859) 54 their owne 
flesshely febylyte. e 1450 Capgbave St. Katk. (E.E.l’.S.) 
180/166 pat god hymself no ping wrotbe schuld be. .wyth 
pi febylte. 

Feebily, obs. form of Feebly adv. 

Feeble (flbl), tr. and Forms: 2-6 feble, 
(4 febele), 5-5 febul(l(o, 3-6 fieble, (4 fyble, 

6 fybull), 4-6 feable, febil(l, -yl(e, 7 feoble, 
6- feeble, Compar. 3 foblore; Supcrl. 4 fye- 
bleste, 6 feobleste. fa. OF. /eble, feble, /oible 
/aible), later forms of fcible weak:— L, 
febilis that is to be wept over (cf. Flebile <x.), f. 
fere to weep. Cf. Vr. feble, fide, freble, ^^./eble, 
V^.fehre, \X..fevole of same origin and meaning.] 

A, adj, 

1 . Of persons or animals, their limbs or organs ; 
Lacking strength, weak, infirm. Now implying an 
extreme degree of weakness, and suggesting either 
pity or contempt, -j* Const, of also lo with inf. 

CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 47 pa bi-com his licome swi3e feble. 
a X22S Ancr. R. 276 Auh woslu hwat awilegeS monnes feble 
cien pet is heie iciumben? 1297 R, Glooc. (Rolls) 7665 pe 
deneis no mete ne founde..& so pc fellore were. C130S 
St. Christopher 216 in E. E. P. (1862! 65 pu ert wel feble to 
fi^te. c X320 Seuyn Sag. 3450 (W.) He was lene and febil of 
myghl. a 1340 H ampole Psalter xxxvii. 15 As aran pan pe 
whilk na thyngc is febiler. c 1^00 Lan/ranc's Cxrurg, 311 
If the patient be maad feble wi'> medicyns laxativis. c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3607 He was so febill he myght nojt 
ga, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Cviij b, And this lady felt 
herself al \very and feble of the aduysyons. a 1529 Skelton 
Bongo 0/ Court Prol. 27 His heed maye be.harde, but 
feble his brayne. a 1533 Ld. Berners Ihton liv. 182 .Htion 
was mounted on bis lene feble horse. i6xx Sible Gen. xxx, 
42 The feebler were Labans, c 1630 Milton Passion 45 
Though grief my feeble hands up lock. 2764 Goldsm. T ray. 
147 The feeble heart. 1829 Hood Eugene Aram xiv, 

A feeble man and old. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Prudence 
Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 100 Bring them hand to hand, and they are 
feeble folk. ^ 

absol. a 1225 Ancr. R. 220 pus ure Louerd spared a 
uormest pe sunge &pe feble. c 1425 Cron. viii. 

xviii, 92 Rycht oft makis pe febil Avycht. 1808 Med. yrnl. 
XIX. 424 If acidity be troublesome, as often happens to the 
feeble and dyspeptic. 

1 2 . Of things : Having little strength ; weak, 
frail, fragile ; slight, slender. Of a fortress, etc. : 
Having little power of resistance, Obs. ^ ’ 

1340 Ayenb, 227 Hit is grat wonder pet hi Ickep zuich ane 
fieblene castel ase hare fyeble body. CT384 Chafer -/ f. 
Fame 111. 42 This were a feble fundament. 13®? Trevisa 
Higden (Rollsi 1. 235 Hem semede pat pe legges were to 
feble for to here .f uche an ymage. e 14®® Lan/ranc s Cirurg. 
322 ’The firste boon In a mannes iiecke is bounden with, 
manye feble Hgaturis. ei4ooMAUNDEY,li839U'ii. 80 Before 
the Chirche of the Scpulcre, is the Cytee more feble than m 


I ony other partie, 0x470 Henry Wallace xi. 1010 Thus 
I .semblytthai about that febill hauld. ss^oAct 32Hen.Fl/I, 
I c. r8 Some houses be feble and verj’ lyke to fall downe. 
1697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 1. 163 The Stem, too feeble for 
the freight. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 16 
Bunches lateral . . stem feeble. 

absol. X393 Gower ConJ. I. 24 The feble meind was with 
the strong So might it nought wel stonde long. 

b. Spec, with reference to a sword, [ad. F. 

I faible : see B. 4.] 

2684 R. H. School Recreat. 57 The feeble, weak or second 
Part is accounted from the Middle to the Point. 1809 
Roland Fencing 35 The fort part of your blade against the 
feeble part of your adversary’s. 

3 . Lacking intellectual or moral strength, 
c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 191 He..al te seche 5 pat pone 
pe was er swo fieble. 1377 Lancl. P. PI, B. xv. 341 Wher- 
fore folke is pe feblere and nouji ferme of bilieue. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1710 He po^t him sa feble. He dressis to him in 
dedeync.,a ball. . he barne with to play. C1440 YorkMyst. 
xxiii. 169 ffebill of faithe 1 folke affraied. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W, de W. 15311 Gb, We sholde not be ignoraunt, 
feble & weyke in these . . thynges. 1639 Dk. Hamilton in 

H. Papers (Camden) 77, I shall neuer proue false or feeble. 
1692 Bentley Serm. 3 (Dct. 29 Though we be nowmiserable 
and feeble, yet we aspire after eternal happiness. 1828 
Carlyle Misc, (1857) I. 105 He was feeble and without 
volition, a 1859 Macaulay Misc. Writ, (i860' II. 107 Rigid 
principles often do for feeble minds what stays do for feeble 
bodies. 

f 4 :. Wanting in resources ; ill-supplied, poor. 
Const, of Obs. 

CX3X4 Guy JFamu. (A.) p. 448 (Ixxxiv. 10) A feble lord pou 
seruest, 1375 Barbour Brttcc xv;. 355 Tharfor he thoucht 
the cuntre was Febill of men, 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

I. cccc-xlviii. 791 The Duke of Aniowe began to wax feble, 
bothe of men and of money. 

'•pb. Of a grant of money, a meal : Scanty. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 509 The sayd .lii. astatys or* 
deynyd a more feble money than they before hadde made. 
1562 Turner Baths 12 a, Ye may go to a feable diner. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 246, I knew not of the friars 
feeble fare. 

f 5 . Of inferior quality, poor, mean. Often said 
of clothing, food, dwelling, etc. Obs. 

e 1275 Lutel Soth Serm. 41 m O, E. Misc. 188 Bope heo 
makep feble heore bred and heore ale, c 1290 Eng, Leg, 
1 . 15/484 Vpon a sell asse he rod: in feble cloScs also. 
CX340 Cursor M. 23100 (Trin.) For here is febul abidynge. 
1377 Langl, P, pi. B. XV. 343 pe merke of pat mone is good 
ac pe metal i.s fieble. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 292 And 
feweor feble grapes in the same Havegrowe. ^1470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 452 The man kest off Jiis febill weid off gray. 

fb. Of a period, event, etc.: Miserable, ill- 
starred, unhappy. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls’* 6x25 Febleliche he liuede al is lif, 
& deyde in feble depe. ?<7i4oo Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.j 
1 . 224 In feable tyme Christe yode me froo. C2400 Destr, 
Troy 1438 Ffele folke forfaren with a ffeble ende. 

•f c. In moral sense : Mean, base. Obs. 
c XS50 Gen. 4 Ex, 1072 Wicke and feble was here Sojt. 
crz44o Cesta Rom. xvii. 60 (Add. MS.) To fulfille her wille 
in feble dede. 

6 . Wanting in energy, force, or effect, 
a. of natural agents, powers, qualities, or opera- 
tions. 

1340 Hampole Pr, Cause. 745 For-whi pe complection of 
ilk man Was sylhen febler pan it was pan. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 1996 (Trin.) Now is for synne & pride of man pe crpe 
feblere pen hit was pan, c X400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 221 
pan I tastide hir pous & it was wondir feble. Ibid. 3-3 In 
feble men. .pou muste use feble medicyns. 1595 Shaks. 
yohn V. iv. 35 The old, feeble, and day-wearied Sunne. 
X67X R. Bohun Wind 14 Air alone might seeme able to 
create but a very feoble and languid Wind, 1700 Dryden 
Fables, Palamon 6* Arti/e 1. 164 Some faint Signs of feeble 
Life appear. X719 London Wise Compl. Gard. v. iii. 99 
We may have .some feeble Branches on them. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst, Udoipho iv. Her licht was yet too feeble 
to assist them. sZoB Med, yrnl. X'V. 438 A feebler action 
of the poison. 1847 James Woodfnanv,}iB has but feeble 
health. 


b. of the mind, thoughts, etc. 

393 Lancl. P. Pi. C. ir. 183 pat feith with.oute fet j’S 
lelere pan nouht. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 92 M)' 
lie witte. 1535 CoVERDALE 2 E 5 drasy.T 4 hlymyndc was 
>le and carefull. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iir. ii. 35 My 
rthie grosse conceit : Smothred in errors, feeble, sballow, 
:ake. 1651 Hocbes Leriai/t. nr. xxxiv. 214 My feeble 
lason. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ix. 11852 278 The 
>ught of danger would possess but feeble power to resist 
nptation. 

c. of actions, feelings, utterances, etc. 

2340 Cursor M. 14849 (Fairf.) A feble counsail 5c do to 
igh. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 318 That was a feble dede of 
Ties, c 1400 Destr. Troy 3189 When the lede hade left of 
i speche, Fele of pe folke febull it thughten. 1580 Baret 
'v. F 348 Feeble orations made to the people, without 
rit or life. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. ir. vii. 10 A 
noted Pilgrime is not wearj-^ To measure kingdoms with 
; feeble steps. 1697 Dryden Virg. /Eneui viii. 621 reem® 

! the Succours I can send. 1738 Wesley Psalms 11. iv, 
all all their feeble Threats deride. 1801 Southey r/wAxM 
:vii. Grief in Zeinab’s soul All other feebler feehngs over- 
iver’d. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. v. ii 
lliancy of the exploit had no feeble at^ciions or 
agination of Clive. 1840 Thirlwall Greece - - 
feeble attempt was two generals. „.hfch 

ouCHAM Brit. Const, xii. 164 The feeble con 
t Normandy, 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay H. 6® «« 
jceeddd to reply with a feeble and partial - ‘ 

Of an effect, phenomenon, etc. : paintl) per 

Hi. 30 The ereet hece.e 

re feeble, until . .it almost wholly disappeared. i8j6 1 AiT 
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J^cc. Adv. Phys. Sc. ix. 215 The feeble bands winch cross 
the comparatively dark space between the spectra. 

8. quasi-fl^fz'. — FtEiiLY. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) I. 202 Every one’s ex- 
perience may convince him now feeble she {reason] acts 
unless [etc.]. 

9 . Comb.., parasynlhctic, as, /able-bodied, -eped, 
-framed, -hearted, -minded ^whence feeble-minded- 
ness), -winged. 

1774 Goldsm. Nai. Hist. VII. vlii. 180 The viper, .is but 
a slow, *feeble-bodied animal. 1814 Wordsw. Excursion 
viii. 2 o 3 T'hose gigantic powers . . have been compelled 'J’o 
serve the will of feeble-bodied Man. x^o Fairfax Tasso 
V. xii. 5 Weake Cupid was too ^feeble eide To strike him 
sure. 1808 CoiiBETT Pol. Reg.yjiV. 193 The law gives him 
so much power over the poor ^feeble-framed creature. 1550 
Bale Image Both Ck. 1. ii. D iv b, If thou be *feble harted 
saye, lorde encrease myfayth. r8^ J. H. Newman in Lyra 
Afost. 1x849) *50 reach Heaven's gate, Blows frustrate 

o’er the earth thy feeble-hearted prayer. 1534 Tindale 
1 V.14 Comforte the*feble mynded. 

I Mar. 3/3 The desirability of better provision being made 
for the care of ‘feeble-minded’ women. 16x9 W. Sclater 
Expos. I Thess, (1630) 48X The Nature of 'feeble-minded- 
nesse. 1846 Worcester (citing E. Irving', Fceble-blinded- 
ness. 1634 Ford Warheck 1. ii, Your^ goodness gives 
large warrants to.. My ^feeble-wing’d ambition. 

B. sb. 

•}* 1 . A feeble person. Ohs. 

(Quots. 1631 and 1826 refer to K. Hen. IV, 111. ii. 179.) 

1340 Ayenb. 148 peguode man andpe wyse berejj and uor- 
berepalneway befole.sand |?eiiebles. [1631 Powell Tom A U 
Tradesipivn Shaks. Soc.) 157^ The Taylor, who. .had thrust 
himselfe in amongst the Nobilitie . . and was so discovered, 
and handled . . from hand to foot, till the Gaurd delivered 
him at the great Chamber door, and c^ed, ‘farewell, good 
feeble 1’ 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i, The most forcible 
of fcebles.] 

•t* 2 . Weakness, feebleness, Ohs. 

Only in phrase for feeble, which may he explained a.s 
elUpsis=* For feeble that one is*; the substantival character 
of the sense is thus doubtful. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 778 That him ne thorst yt not wyte, For 
febyl his dynt to smvte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8704 Suche a 
sorow full sodenly sanlce in his hert, pat he fainted for feble. 
a X400-50 Alexander 4280 Ne for na febill at we fele. 

3. = Foible i. 

1678 Mrs, Behn Sir Patient Fancy i. i, You shall find 
’em sway’d by some who have the luck to find their feables. 
1694 R. L’Estrange y^aWt’JCcccxcvi. (ed. 6) 543 Every Man 
has his Feeble. 1823 Byron /«< i« xv, xxii, hfodesty's my 
forte, And pride my Keble. 

4 . Fencing. The portion of a sword from the 
middle to the point; « Foible 2, 

1645 City Alarum 1 Ther’s no good fencing without know- 
ledge of the feeble of your Sword. 1776 G . Semi-le Building 
in lVater54 Like taking a Sword in the feeble of the Point. 
1877 BlackUs Pop. Eneyd. III. 325/2 It should always be 
the care of the swordsman to receive the feeble of the 
enemy’s weapon on the forte of his own. 

PeeT}le (frb’l), Forms: 3febU-en, (febly), 
fiebls, 4-5 febU(l, (5 -yl), 4-6 feblo, (5 febel, 
febl-yu), 6 feable(n, 6-7, g feeble, [f. the adj. ; 
OF. had foiblir {flcbir), and foibloier {feib/oier),} 

+ 1 , inlr. To become or grow feeble. Obs. 
ajzzi Ancr. K. 368 Leste here licome feblie to swu0e. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7785 King willam . . bigan to fobli 
vaste. 2375 Barbour Bruce n. 384 On ihaim ! On thaim I 
that feble fast 1 14^ Dives ff Paup. (W. de W.) i. viii. 39/1 
In token that they ben endlesse & elden not, ne feble not. 
i* 2 . irons: To make feeble; to enfeeble, weaken, 
Obs. exc. arch. 

(ZX340 Hampolf. Psalter ^\\\. 40 pai ere noght febild rny 
sleppis. CX380 Wyclif.W. Wks. III. 408 pel shulde not feble 
hes rewmes. ^2449 Pkcock Refr. 11. vi. 175 Thou infirmyst 
and feblist .. the euydencis. 1450-1530 jClyrr. our Ladye 
49 Wom.Tn ivhat menest thou M’ith thy great wepynge so to 
feble thy syght. 1546 Phakr Bk. Childr. (1553) S v a, When 
a child neseth out of measure , . the brayn and vcrlues 
animal he febled. 1590 Stenser F. G- l viii. 33 And her [a 
castle’s] foundation forst, and feebled quight. 16x4 Markham 
C/5rff7*//Nr^.ii.x.\xix.(i66B)83 A Shrew Mouse, .ifit only run 
over a Beast, it feebleth his hinder parts. 1646 E. F[isher] 
Mod. Divinity j, (1752) 27 His 'Understanding was both 
feebled and drownw in darkness. 1831 Mirrori^W. 262/1 
Every blow Is feebled with the touch of woe. 

Hence Pee'bled pfl. a. ; Fee'bling vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. . 

1566 Gascoigne & Kinwelmarsh focasta v. ii, Then with 
hir (feebled armes, she doth cnfolde 'Their bodies both. 2597 
Montgomerie Cherrte Slac 226 My feiblit eyi.s grew dim. 
1621 Fletcher Wild-Goose Chase t. iii, ’Tis true, you’re 
old and feebled. 2633 W. Struther True Happui. .228 
It is good that the bodyfinde sometimes this feebling by 
the vigorous worke of the spirit, 2624 Trap. Nero iii. vi. in 
Bullen O. PI. I. 59 Peoples love Could not but by these fee- 
bling ills be mov'd. 2632 Lithcow Trav. x. 461 Least by 
an impatient Minde, and feebling Spirit, I become my owne 
Murtnercr. 

Feebleness (f/ b'lnes). [f. as prec. + -NBSS.] 
The state or quality of being feeble (in the various 
senses of the adj.) ; an instance of this. 

<12300 Cursor M. 2S679 (Cott.) J>is man. .for-sakes penance 
neucr ]fc lese, and legges febulnes of flexsc. 2340 Ha.mpole 
Pr. Cause. 1514 pe mare in-malys and febelnes pe kynd of 
ayther trobled es. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dic/cs 134 
SVrath cometh of fcblcnesse of courage. 25x7 Torkincton 
Pilgr. (2884) 39 Our Savior, .for very febylncsse fell. .to the 
grounde. 2533 More Dchell. Salem Pref. 7 b, 'J'hc feble- 
nesse of his answere shal appere. 2568 Gkahon Chron. 
11. 107 King Richarde walking unwisely aboute the Castell, 
to espic the feblencsse thereof. .2683 Burnet tr. Move's 
Utopia (i6Si'79 Women .. deal in ^vool and Flax, which 
sutc belter with their feebleness. 2794 S. Williasis Vermont 


135 The feebleness of the weapons. 2809-20 Coleridge 
Friend (28651 igo It is feebleness only which cannot be 
generous without injustice. 2860 Gcx. P. 'Vnonpso'n Audi 
Alt. III. exxv. 80. Committing himself to the fashionable 
feeblenesses, 2884 Lfoot Mercury 22 Oct. 5/4 His grand 
defect lay in feebleness of will, 
b. concr. (nonce-use). 

2S60 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI, III. 220 Ready to strike that 
daring feebleness from the stool. 
tFee’bler. Obs.rare~^. [f. Feeble 7;. + -eu^] 
One who or that which makes feeble or weak. 

2586 Bright Melaneh. xxxviii. 245 Excessive joy. .a great 
feebler of melancholick persons. 

Feebless. Obs. ^yx.. arch. Forms: 3-4 fe- 
blesce, 3-5tablesse,4fie-,fveblesse,6feebleSBe, 
9 feoblesa. [a. OF. fcblesce, foiblece, mod.F. 
faihltsse, f. feble, foible Feeble m.] Feebleness, 
infirmity; infirm health. 

2297 R. Gr.ouc, (2724)442 pc kyng byre fader was old man, 
fedrou to feblesse. ^i3xsShoreiiam 28 Inc tokneof febleste 
\rcad -esce] of luis gosie. 2340 Ayenb. 33 Zuo pet he ualp 
ine fyehlesse and ine ruiche zikncssc. <^2374 Chaucer 
Boeih, IV. ii. 122 Yif so be pat goode be stedfast pan shewep 
pe fieblesse of yuel at openly. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 8r 
For feblesse he fyl to the erthc. 2596 Srenser F. Q. iv.viii. 
37 Great feebjesse. .did ofta.«ay Faire Amoret that scarcely 
she could ride. 2866 J. B. Rose tr. Ozdd’s Fasti vi. 932 
The hours unreined old age and fecbless bring. 

Feelllisll ifrblij), a. [f. Feedle a. + -isn.] 
Somewhat feeble. 

1674 R. Godfrev Iuj. 4- Ab. Physic 68 They that are 
weakly, tender, and feeblish. 283* Wilson in Blaclr.v, blag. 
XXXlI. 865 Performers with feeblish faces that must frown. 
2857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. v, He.. is feeblish. .about the 
knees. ^ 2882 Carlyle In Century Mag. XXIV. 23 Rather 
a feeblish kind of County-Town. 

t Fce'blisll, v. Obs. Forms : 4 febliss, 4-6 
f0blis(s;h, 6 foeblysli, 5-7 feeblish. [a. OF. 
*yib/iss-, lenglheneci stem of *feblir (recorded forms 
J'oiblir, Jlcbir), f. feble-. see Feeble a.] irans. 
To render feeble, weak, or infirm; to enfeeble; 
= Feeble v. 2. 

237s Bardour Bruce xiv. 349 With hungyr he thoucht 
th.Tme to Febliss. 2477 Earl Rivers iCaxton) Dictes 64 
Alle thvnges be amunysshed & febltsshed by Iniu.stice. 2528 
P.WXEL Snlcrne's Regiin. Ciij b, They assende and gether 
to gether feblj'sshynge the guitcs. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
1. 68 All Chrisiendcme was .sore decayed and fccblisbed by 
occasion of the warres bctweenc England and France. 

Hence Foe'blisbing vbl. sb. 

2580 Baret Alv. F 346 Fccblishing, infirmatio, 2634 
H. R, Salomes Regxnt, 226 Except yee dread great feeblish- 
ing of Nature. , 

t £'ee’blxslliuexit« Obs. [f. as prcc. + -me.st.] 
Enfeeblement. 

1548 Hall Chron. 157 b, Wluchc promise be caused to 
bee performed, .to the . . feblishement of the Duchy. 
Feeblose, a. rare^K [f. Feeble a. -f -osE.] 
Rather feeble ; weakly. 

x88a J. Brown yohn Leech, etc. 267^ Peter liad a gentle, 
sweet, though feeblose. .strain of poetic feeling. 

Feebly (frbU), adv. Forms: 3 febleliche, 
-like, 3~4 feblichc, (3 fobiliche), 4 febilly, (5 
-ylly). 4-6 febly, (4 febli, 5 feabli), 6 feablelye, 
feebily, 7 feably, 7- feebly, [f. Feeble + -ly 
In a feeble manner, 

fl. In a sorry manner or plight; inefficiently, 
insufficiently, niggardly, poorly, scantily. Obs. 

cizM S.Eug. Leg., Edmund Couf. rzs Ake febleliche hire 
speddc, For scint Eadmund haddc ane .smaie scorde. 2297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6225 Febleliche he liucdc al is lif & deyde 
in feble depe, CX300 Havclok 418 Fcblclike lie gaf hem 
elopes. <72300 Beket 1278 Such a man.. So febliche wende 
over lond. _ a 1450 Nut. de la «iS68> 30, Y holde hym 
ihatdothc itbut fehly cooseled. <7x450 HcNryson Mor. Fab , 
Upi. Mens 37, Poenis{xB65) 109 Ane sober wane. Of fog and 
faun full fcbiUie wes-maid. 

2 . In a weak, ineffective, or half-hearicd manner, 
without strength, energy, or force ; weakly. Of 
sight : Dimly. 

<•2320 Sir Trisir. 3050 Fcbli pou canst hayte. <22340 
IlAsiroLc Psaltern^v. i, I may noght stand now hot febiliy. 
rx4oo Lan/ranc's Cirutg, 67 pe pousc began to appere 
fcbiliche. 2483 C<i///. And- *24/2 Febylly, dchcliter, im- 
hedlUter. 2533 More Vcbcll. Salem i. xiv. 104 b, He 
hath .. defended .. his bokc .. wythe inyche worke full 
febly, 2548 Hall Chron, 177 He was faynily receyved, and 
febly welcomed. x$<yL Ruins ^ Rome vsz Ye see 

huge flames. .F.fsoones consum’d to fall downe feebily. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. ii. ii. 87 The deeds ofCorioIaims Should not be 
vlter’d feebly. 268* Dryoen .^/a<7 Fl. 197 Thy gentle 
numbers feebj)' creep, z'syj Footk Author \i. Which were 
as feebly resisted. 1856 KANEw^rr/. E.vpl. I. xix. 232, I., 
see feebly in prospect my recovery. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(cd. 2) IV. 27s In dreaming we feebly recollect. 

3 . In a small degree, slightly, poorly. 

^ 2B30 Lyell Pritic. Ceol. I. 233 Others feebly represented 
in our own Country. 2838 T, Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 
6g8 The acids act out feebly upon caoutchouc. 

4 . Comb., as feebly- foiling Sid}. 

2^5 Mrs. Norton Child tf J stands 179 The feebly, 

toiling heart that shrinks appalled. 

Feed (ffd), sb. Also 5-7 fe(e)de, [f. the vb.] 

1 . The action of feeding ; eating, gr»izing ; also, 
the giving of food ; an instance of this. 

2576 Turberv. VeneHe 124 The feeding of an hart or such 
like.. is called the feede. 2614 Bp. Hall Treat. siis 

-Long forbearance whereof [mrate.';] causes a surfet, when 
wee come to full feede. a 2626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. 
A<2:t>iv. (1635123 Pasture answerable tc the feed of so many 


Deere as were upon the ground. x686 Goad Cdesi. Bodla 

l. ii. 3 Birds coming late from Feed. 2833 Ht. Martineau 
Brooke Farm iii. 40 He should pay for the feed of his co'n. 

2873 W. B. Tegetmeicr Poultry Bk. xxix. 370 Five or six 
[peilcts] are given at one feed for eacli bird. 

b. Phrases. At feed : in the act of eating or 
grazing. Out at feed : turned out to graze. To he 
off ones feed (of animals, and colloq. or slang 
persons) ; to have no desire for food ; to have lost 
one’s appetite. (To be) on the feed (said of fish'': (to 
be) on the look out for food; also, (to be) ealin^. 

2622 Lady M. Wroth Uraniaz'jsA like a Deare at feede, 
start %’p for feare. r68o Otivav Orphan v. ix. 2231 All his 
little P'lock’s at feed before him.^ 28x6 James Milit. But. 
(ed. 4) 256 A horse that is off his feed. 2823 Lamb Elia 
(2860) 22 The cattle, and the blids, and the fishes, were at 
feed about us. 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 166 
Towards evening he .set-out on the feed. 1862 Horlock 
Country Gentleman 272 Jack, .was quite off his feed. 1867 
F. Fra.vcis Angling iv. (2880) 108 The fish arc well on the 
feed.^ 2871 Browning Balaust. 1327 And pipe .. Pastoral 
marriage-poems to thy flocks At feed. 2879 Woselev Foies 
on Challenger ii. 30 A shoal of porpoises on the feed. 2M8 
Berksh. Gloss. s.v. Vead, A horse is said to be ‘out at ve-ad' 
when turned into a meadow to graze. 

2 . fa. A grazing or causing (cattle) to graze ; 
also, the privilege or right of grazing (obs.). fb. 
Feeding-ground ; pasture land (obs.). c. Pastur- 
age, pasture ; green crops. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xvi. (1878) 34 Pasture, and feede of his 
fecld. 1594 Nokden spec. Brit., Essex ((Jamdcn» 10 I'her 
is w^in the Nase.. Horsey Ilande, verie good for feede. 
2600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. iv. 83 His Coate, his Flockcs,and 
bounds of feede Are nowon sale. 2667 Milton P,L.\\. 
597 For such pleasure till that hour At 'Feed or Fountain 
never had 1 found. 2712 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-xyardens 
(ed. 4) 30 The Feed of the Chorcli-yard is the Minister’s. 
2795 Burke Thoughts .yremVy Wks. 1842 II. 254 The clover 
sown last year . . gave two good crops, or one crop and 
a plentiful feed. 2858 Bartlett Diet. A mer. 244 Tall feed, 
i.e. high grass. 2864 Tennyson North. Farmer (Old Style) 
X, Thcer warnt not fead for a coiv. 2879 Mrss Jackson 
ShroPsh. Word-hk., ‘ I hanna sid more feed o’ the groun’ fur 

m. Tuy a 'car.* 2888 Berksh. Gloss, s. v. Vend. Green crops for 
sheep, as turnips, swedes, rape, etc, are called *vc-ad\ 

3 . Food (for cattle) ; fodder, provender. 

2588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv, iv. 93 <Qo.' As the one is wounded 
with the bait, the other tsheep] rotted with delicious feed 
[honey-stalks]. zQjQCumbr/d. Gloss,, F<rr</. provender for 
cattle. 2884 F, J. Lloyd Sc. Agrle. 243 There arose the 
necessity of providing them with feed. 2^ Miln<mDa]:<3t&) 
I'dleri^ June, J, D, is prepared to grind all kinds ofFeed. 

b. An allowance or meal (of com, oats, etc.) 
given to a horse, etc. Also Milit, in short-feed, 
hcavy-horse-feed, light-horsefeed (see quot. 1823). 

*735 Sheridan in SxvifCs Lett, (2768) IV. 217, 1 can give 
your horses . , a feed of oats now and then. 2749 Fieldinc 
Tom Pones xn. xiii, Prepare them [horses] for their jouniey 
by a feed of corn. 2823 Crabb Tedinol. Diet., A short feed 
is a portion less than the regulated quantity. Heavy-horse- 
feed, a larger proportion given to the heavy dragoons, in dis- 
tinction from Light-horsefeed, which is given to the hu^wrs 
and the light hor.se. 2859^ F. A. Griffiths Ariil-ddon. 
(ed. 9) 220 One feed of oats in the nose-bng. 2885 G. 

DiTH Diana I. viii. 176 The mare 'll do it well. -She has had 
her feed. 

4 . colloq. A meal ; a sumptuous meal ; a feast. 
Cf. Feast, Spbead. Also, a full meal. 

2B08 Sporlbtg Mag. XXXII. 222 A feed now and then at 
llie first tables. 2B30 Southey in Q. Rev. XLIII. 24 It 
the custom to entertain a distinguished visitor with wh.it, 
in the South Seas, as in modem London, i.s called a feed. 
2839 ’PfKRXCYtce Diary imlmer.S^t. 1. II. 228 'Will you have 
a feed or a check?' 2853 Kane Grinndl Exp.jsdx- 
375 What a glorious feed for the scurvy-stricken ships ! 280* 
'Sal.v Accepted Addr. 193 Snug little feeds preparatory to 
the grand banquet. 2875 Ckamh, Jml. No. 233. 66 Liitw 
boys . . having a feed of ice-cream. 

5 . The action or process of ‘ feeding* a machine, 
or supplying material to be operated upon. 

289* P. Benjamin Mod. Meek. 663 The Hoe automatic 
tension brake for graduating the feed of the paper to the 
exact speed of the machine. 

b. The material supplied ; also the amount 
supplied ; the * charge * of a gun. 

2839 R. S. Robinson Nani. Steam Eng. 59 A cock by 
which the engineer can regulate the feed to the quantity 
required. 1869 Eng. Mcch. 31 Dec. 389/1 By carrying 
feed, less power may suffice. 2882 Knight 
330/2 The actual feed to the boiler is regulated by n con- 
trolling cock, i88x Times 24 Feb., The time was 
which the guns could be cleaned and could fire three feeds . 
2883 Daily Nev/s iz Dec. 2/5 The length of the feed is de- 
termined by the clutch. 

c. Short for feed gear, feed-pump, etc. ; a feeder. 

2839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 239 Die 

would fall lower and lower in the boiler, if not replaced oy 
the feed. 2879 CassciTs Tcckn, Educ. IV. 340/2 The oil -* 
falls, .on the wool as it passes along the ‘feed’ to the teasing 
cylinder. 

6. attrib. and Cewi. a. simple attribnlive, (sense 

3 and 3 b) as fccd-bag, -crop, -mill (U.S.), -rack', 
isense 5) as fced-cock; -hole, -pipe {aUo feed-pipe- 
cock, -strainer, -slriim\ -pump. b. objective, (sen-® 
3) as fecd-crushcr, -cutler - ; t^sensc 5) as feed-heat- 
ii’g, -roller, 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 828/2 *Feed-bag, a nose-bog 
for a horse or mule, to contain his noonday feed or luncheon. 
2883 W. C. Russell Sailors* Lang. 49 * Fced-cock, a cock nca 
the bottom of a marine boiler for regulating the supply o* 
water to the boiler. 2891 Daily Ncu-s 14 hlay sA * 
crops. x88x Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 527/2 '''Feed-crusher, 
mill for flattening grain to render it more easily masticate * 
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1874 Ilnii. I- 829/1 * F^ed-cttiUr. 1883 E. Isgersoll in //tir- 
^eds Jan. 207/1 He grinds all day at the feed-cutter, 
189* P. Benjamin Mod.Mech, 284 Power developed without 
•feed'beating. 189* Cooley's Cycl. Pract. Receipts 1 . 300/2 
Another complete but empty hive with open *feed-nole, 
placed below an over-full one, x884il////;/>/*(Dakotat Teller 
13 June, A Steam *Feed-MilI . . to j^rind all kinds of Feed. 
1829 Nat. Philos. (Useful Knowl. Soc.> Hydraulics ii. 13 
The stop-valve, covering the top of the ^feed-pipe. 1839 
R. S. Robinson Naut. Rteam Eug^. 59 At the end of each 
feed pipe is a cock. 1849-50 \Veale Diet. Terms 182/2 
* Fced’Pipe cocks, those used to regulate the supply of water 
to the boiler of a locomotive engine. Ibid., ^Feed-pipe 
strainer, or strum, a perforated, half-spherical piece of sheet 
iron.. placed over the open end of the feed-pipe. 1839 R. S. 
Robinson Naut. Steam. Eng. 109 The engine supplies itself 
with water by a pump communicating with the hot well, 
called a*feed pump. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson C/tem. 
Technol. (ed. 2) I. 273 A small working cylinder . . can be 
placed upon the top of the boiler to work the grate and the 
feed-pump. 1874 Knight Diet. Alcch. I. 830/2 *Feed-rack, 
a stock-feeding device with grain-trough and hay-rack under 
shelter, which sometimes is extended to the stock also. 1836 
Ure Cotton Manuf. II. 17 The willowed cotton, .is carried 
forward, .to the *feed-roller.s [of the blowing machine]. 

7 . Special combinations; Feed-api^on — feed- 
clotk\ feed-bed, (<z) a feeding place (of rats); (^)tlie 
level surface along which the supply passes to the 
machine; feed-cloth, a revolving cloth which 
carries the cotton or other fibre into a spinning, 
carding or other machine; feed-door, the door 
through which the furnace is supplied with fuel ; 
the furnace door ; feed-hand (see quot.) ; feed- 
head, {a) a cistern of water for supplying the 
boiler from above ; (/^) Founding quot. 1874) ; 
feed-motion, a contrivance for giving a forward 
movement to material in a machine; feed-rod 
~ feeding-rod ; feed-screw (see quot.); feed-tank, 
-trough, a tank or trough containing a supply of 
water for a locomotive ; a supply trough ; feed- 
wheel (see quot.). Also Feed-water. 

1836 Ure Cotton Pfamtf. II. 16 T’he ’^feed-apron is about 
eight feet long 1876 Forest d- Stream 7 Dec. 27S/3 Wc 
shortly ©.spy, a ‘*feed-bed’ in the edge of the marsh. 1889 
Pall tVail G. 15 Oct. 7/1 Each letter in its passage along 
the feed-bed of the machine strikes a lever. 1836 Ure Cotton 
Manuf. II. 16 The., cotton is,, spread upon the *feed- I 
cloth of the cards. i88x Knight Diet. Meeh. IV. 327/2 
* Feed-door. 2874 Ibid, I. 829^2 * Feed-hand .. a rod 

by which intermittent rotation Is imparted to a ratchet- 
wheel. *849-50 Weale Diet. Terms 182/2 *Fced head. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 829/2 Feed head . . the metal 
above and exterior to the mold which flows into the latter 
as the casting contracts. Ibid. 830/1 ^P'eed-motiou. Ibid. 
830/2 *Feed-serew (^Lathe), a long screw employed to im- 
part a regular motion to a tool-rest or to the work 1889 G. 
Findlay Eng. Railway xo8 A tender picks up water from 
the *feed-trough while in motion, *874 Knight Diet. Mech, 

}. 8^i/x *Feed-whecl. a continuou.dy or intermittin.^ly re- 
volving wheel or disk which carries forward an object or 
material. x88i Ibid. IV. 363/1 A plate on the feed wheel 
holds up the coal when the box is again brought forward. 

3 E'eed (ffd), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. fed. Forms : 
Inf. 1-2 f^dan, (i Norlhiimb. foedan), 2 feden, 

3 south, vedon, 2, 5 feyde, 3-4 feode, 3-6 fede, 
south, vede, 4-7 feede, 6 feadc, 6- feed. Pa. t. 

I fddde, pa. pple. f^ded, f€dd ; pa. t. and pa. pple. 
3-5 fedde, (3 feedd, fad), 4 south, vedde, 4-5 
feed, 9 dial, feeded, 4- fed. [OE.fedau = OVns. 
feda, OSax. fSdean (Dii. voedcii), OllG. fuoian 
(MHG. viieteji), ON. fdda (Do., fode, Hw.fdda), 
Goth, fodjan OTeut. *fdifjan, f. *fb(t-d~ : see 
Food.] 

1 , irans. To give food to; to supply with food ; 
to provide food for. Often followed by ']* of oHf 
ivith (a specified food). 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 26 Eowerfaider se heofunlica 
foedeh I’a [heofun fujlas]. c xooo Ags. Ps. lxxx[i]. 1 b, He hi 
fedde mid fetre lyndc hwa;te. aw’j^Coti. Horn. 233 He 
us is..feder for he us felt. rkzo5 Lay. 8944 He hine letle 
ueden. .ccr he hini bi-uoren come. *297 R. Glouc 11724)375 
He . . made yt al forest it lese, besies vorto fede. c X340 
Cursor M. 13372 (Trin.) j>c folke. .was fed of breed & flesshc. 
t.'i4So Bk. Hawkyngvn Rcl. Ant. I. 296 Fede your hawke 
and sey not geve here mete. 2592 Davies Immort. Soul 
XVI. i. (1714) 71 The Body’.s Life with Meats and Air is fed. 
1648 Sir E. NichOl.\s in N. Papers iCamden; 115 Seeke for 
some allowance . . to feede us. . 1714 Nelson Life Bp. Bull 
§ 76. 437 About <sixty necessitous People were fed with 
Meat. 1756-7 tr. Kessler's Trav. (1760) II. 205 Gregory., 
was feeding twelve indigent men. X75>8 Wedbk in Owen 
Wellesley's Desp. 9, I doubt whether there are any well- 
grounded 'expectations that they could feed themselves. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 394 The Leeds people are belter 
fed. 1842 A. CoMBC Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4! 142 Dogs 
fed on oil or .sugar, .become diseased. 1848 Macaulay ///jA 
L 314 It was not yet the practice to feed cattle in this 
manner. 

b. To suckle (young) ; in OE. also absol. 

0950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxlv, 19 Wa: uutedlice Sa:m 
berendum Sc foedendum in Ssem da^um. a 2300 Cursor M. 
5640 (Cott.) pis womnian . . It [pe childe] fedd til it cuth spek 
and gang. 1530 Palsgr. 547/1 ThU bytche fedeth^ her 
whelpes. 1821 R. Turner Arts < 5 * Sc. (ed. 18) 170 Pelias. . 
was fed by’ a mare. 1888 Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk., 
Feed, to suckle. 

c. To put food into the mouth of {c.g- a child, 
a sick person, a fowl). 

cj^Q Promp. Par7’. 152/2 Feede chyldryn wythe pappe 
mete, papo. 16x1 Cotcr., Appasteler, to feed by hand, or 
with the hand; or, as a bird feeds her yong, 1638 Mark- 


ham Faretvell to Husbandry 162 The Bitter is ever best to 
be fed by the hand, because when you have fed him, you 
may tie his Beake together. 1748 \V. Cadogan Ess. Nursing 
19 A sucking Child should be fed.. once with the Broth, and 
once with the Milk. 1872-4 L. Wright Poultry 79 The 
fowl when fed is .. held with both hands under its breast, 
XO82 T. W. Anderson Med. Nursing iv. (18B3) 73 A paiient 
. . will not have the feeding cup, and yet must be fed in some 
such way. 1893 H.D. Traill Social England I. Introd. 
54 His meal might be served up to him on costly dishes, but 
he fed himself with his Angers. Plod. He is so weak that 
he cannot feed himself. 

d. To graze, pasture (cattle, sheep, etc.). 

*382 Wyclif Gen. xxxvii. 13 Thi briiheren feden [1388 
kepen, x6ii feed] sheep in Sichenws. 1757 Home Douglas 
II. 1, My name is bJorval; on the Grampian Hills My father 
feeds his (locks. 

e. Feed-thc-dovc. A Christmas game mentioned 
in Brand's Pop. Antiq. I. 27S.' 

2 . fig. of I. Const, as above. 

a. simply ; csp. in spirilual sense. 

971 Blitkl. Hofft. 57 Seo saiil, gif hco ne bi 5 mid Codes 
worde feded. rx%oo Triu. Coll. Horn. 215 Eche hc5e dai 
Ipe hodede sholdej fede mid godcs worde pe hungrie soule. 
CX380 Wyclif Scl, IVks. III. 500 pe soule is fedde wip 
chariie. 2435 Misyn Fire of Love 58 Chosyn sawlis. .with 
heuenly likynge is feed. 1579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 274 
A .spirituall mcate, to feede vs into eternall life. 2697 
Drydcn Virg.Gcorg. 111.767 He grinds his Teeth In his own 
Flesh, and feeds approaching Death. 2882 E. P. Hood in 
Loisnrr Hour Apr. 225 3 'hc logic of satire has often been 
fed on fear. 

b. To gralify, minister to the demands of (a 
person’s vanity, desire of vengeance, or otiicr 
passion) ; to sustain or comfort (a person) with 
(usually, fallacious) hopes. Cf. Food v. f To 
feed for thf up^oxsxXt&ciofood forthf. to beguile, keep 
(one) quiet, with flattery, etc. ; = Amuse v. 4, 6. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 5428 She (Fortune] .. fedilh hym with 
glorie veyne. X 47 S EE Noblesse (i860) 53 The said maister 
. . fedde hem forthe withe sportis and plaies lille [etc ]. 
2530 Palsgr. 547/1 You haue fedde me forthe with fayre 
worde.-? longe ynougbe. 2577 Nortmbrooke jD/aV/f (1843) 
141 (He] . . so continueth feeding himselfe with looking for 
the chaunge of the dice. 2594 Siiaks. Rich. Ill, iv. j. 65 
To feed my humor, wish ihy selfe no harme. *602 Marston 
A ntonio's Rev. i. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 76 This morne my vengeance 
shall be amply fed, 2603 Knolles 656 Craftily 
feeding hint with the hope of Iibertie. Ibid. (2621) 114 
Feeding him up with faire word-L 2666 Temfle Let. to 
EP> Wks. 1731 II. *5 He seems to feed himself 

and his Friend with the Hopes of a speedy Peace. *726 
Lconi Alberti's .‘irchit. I. 66a, Others, feeding themselves 
with great hopes of limes to come. *856 Emerson Eug. 
Traits, Wealth Wks, (Bohn) II. 73 .All that can feed the 
senses and passions, .is in the open market. 

c. in phrases, to feed one's eyes, to feed one's 
sight. Also, of the tongue, to feed the ear. 

1590 Si'CNSER F. Q. 11. vH. 4 In his lappe a masse of coyne 
he told, And turned upside downe, to feede his eye,, with 
his huge threasury. 1625 Bacon Ess., Plasques, The Altera- 
tion of Scenes feed and relieue the Eye. 2634 Sir T. 
HnuDEKT yVvit^. (1638)250, I found fewlmonuments] to feed 
iny eyes upon. 2641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. x. 26 He 
fed his eyes bybeiijg a spectator of those wickednesses. 2738 
Weslcv Hymns, * Who's this, who like the Plorning ' ii, n is 
Tongue the Ear with Musick feeds. 28x3 Scott Trierm. 
HI. xi.v. The knight With these high marvels fed Jiis sight. 

+ d. To feed with money : to bribe. Obs. 

2567 J, H AWKYNS Let. Sir W. Cecil in State P, Dom. Elir. 
44. 13 They were by the Mcrcliaunts fedd soe plentefully 
with mony. 2580 North Plutarch (1676) 290 Anylus was 
the first that fed the Judges with Money. 

3 . intr. (rarely ^refl. in same sense). To take 
food ; to eat. Of persons now only colloq. Const, 
as in I. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 19 pe corn..kerof J>e 
colver ofle schulde fede hym self, i486 Bk. St. Albans 
C viij a, She fedtth on all maner of flesh. s^^Pilgr.Pcrf. 
(W de W. 1531) sb, The shale of the nut to be broken that 
he may fede of the coniell. Aurelia 4- Isab, (1608) N, 

Of liir delicate fleshc they (the Lions] fedde them. 1635 
N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. ii, 1 30 He fed hard at supper 
on sallats. 2703 Pore Thebais 686 Devouring dogs . . Fed 
on liis trembling limbs. 1719 De Vov-Crusoe (1840) I. x. 
173 It was a good while before they (kids] would feed. 1757 
CiinsTCRF. Lett, IV, cccxxii. 96 Go pretty often and feed 
with him. 1834 M‘’ML’KrRiE Cuvier’s Auim. Khtgd, 245 
The ostrich feeds on grass. 2850 L. Hunt Autobiog. II. 
xvii. 252, I did wrong at that'time not to ‘feed better’. 
1861 Hughes Torn Breton at Oxf i. (1S89) 8 No one feeds 
at the high table except the dons. 

b. transf. 7 d feed on (a person) : to live at his 
expense. 

2733 Porn Ess. Man in. 6x All feed on one vain patron. 

fis- 

2540 C!ranmer Wks. I. 25 Many holy martyrs.. did daily 
feed of the food of ChrLsts body. 2581 Sidkcy,W/c>/. Poetrie 
(.Arb.) 20 Whose milk . . en.Tb/ed'them to feed . . of tougher 
knowledges. 2599 Warn.Faire Worn. 11. 2380 The people’s 
eyes have fed them with my si^ht. 2612 Rowl.\nds Kuaue 
of Harts 29 On others mislries and woes, I feede. 1768 
W. Gir.riN Ess. Prints 20 'Phe eye may be pleased . . by 
feeding on the parts separately. 2769 Sir W. Joses Pal. 

Poeiiis(2777)i6Grant me to feed on beauty’s rifled 
charms. 1827 Pollok Course T. ix,Disappointmeni fed on 
ruined Hope. 2883 Stamiard 20 July s/i Cholera feeds 
upon impurities of every sort. 

4 . ' trans. To yield or produce food for ; to be, 
or sen’e as, food for. lit. vcaAfg^ 

a 2300 Sarmun H. in E. E. P. (2862) 6 pe siste of god liim 
sal fede. 1393 Gower Conf. 111 . 26 Suche is the delicacie 
Of love, whi(^ min herte fedeth. 1577 B. Gooce Hercs- 
bach's Hush. 1.(1586) 38 b, Fodder, .very good to feede both 


catiel & Poultrye'. 1669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. (1681) 28 
One Acre of this Grass will feed you as many Cows as six 
Acres of other common Grass. 1697 Lryden I’irg. Georg. 
III. 812 The Water-Snake, whom Fish and Paddocks fed. 
2892 F.^rmer Slang 11 , To feed the pishes, to be drowned. 

absol. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 11677) 23 TJje air feeds 
not. 

6. To supply with nourishment; to nourish, 
cause to grow, support, sustain. 
a 2000 Boeth. Meir. xxix. 70 (Gr.) Se . . metod . . fet call 
growe& wmstmas on weorolde. a 2300 Seven Sins 33 
in E. £, P. (1862) 19 Is fule bodi fede mid is .siluir and is 
gold. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. ix. (1495) 93 P.y 
the benelyce of blode al the lymmes of the body preuayle 
and be fedde. 2593 Shaks, Lucr. 1077 A mountam-spring 
that feeds a_ dale. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 486 Be 
mindful.. With Store of Earth around to feed the Root. 
2729 Wa-tts Hymns i. xlviii, God . . feeds the strength of 
every Saint. 2759 tr. Duhamel's Husb. 1. i. 11762) 3 The 
trees had been fed by other roots. 1784 (^owi-er Task hi. 
662 Some [flowers] clothe the .soil that feeds them. 1801 
Southey Thalaba i. xxil, The ebony. .A leafless tree, .With 
darkness feeds its lioughs of raven grain. 2837 Disraeli 
Penetia i, ii, A rich valley, its green meads fed by a clear 
and rapid stream. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 114 Musick feedeth that dis- 
position of the Spirits which it findeth. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(td. 2) III, 132 Poetry feeds and waters the passions. 

• fh. To nurture, bring up. Obs. 

c i32o.S‘/r7‘r«^r. 287 Fiftenesere began him fede. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 623 Yo'ur-selfe . , [-e fresshist and fairest fed 
vpon erthe. 

6. To fill with food, to pamper; to fatten, make 
fleshy ; occas. of the food. dial. To feed {full 
and) high, to feed up\ to supply with rich and 


abundant food. 

1552 Huloet, Feade fatle in a francke or penne, altilis. 
Feade full, sahurratus. 2630 R. Johusods Kingd. <5- 
Comutw. 79 This choice [the Steere] is altogether exempted 
from labour, and fed up for food. 1697 Dryden Pirg. 
Georg. HI. 319 Feed him full and high. 2788 W. Marshall 
Yorksh. Gloss., 'I mean to feed him,’ I intend to fat him. 
2823 J. Badcock Dom.Amttsem. 62 A small dog. .not to be 
fed too high, 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., He feeds five- 
an’-iwenty steers every summer. x886 , 5 *. fP. Line. Gloss. 
s.v., Milk will feed anything quicker than water. 
fg. 1596-2620 [see FATrt. s c], 2874 Motley Barucveld I. 
vii. 323 He remained in Paris,— feeding fat the grudge he 
bore to Barneveld. 

b. To feed off\ to fatten (an animal) for sale or 
slaughter. 

■nl, R, Agric. See. XIIL x. 024 The owner . . feeds 
off a large number of sheep . . annually. 2854 Ibid. XV. i. 
2:2 ’Phe hoggets are. .fed off before New Year. 

c. fig. t With on adv, ; To encourage the growth 
of ipbs.). To feed into : to bring into by pamper- 
ing. Also, { 7 'hcat. slanf) 7 'o feed a part', to fill 
it out by the addition of details or incidents of 
minor importance. 

2580 North Plutarch (1676) 91 Publicola . . was verj’ diIi- 
gent..to feed on further and encrease the same [sedition]. 
1843 Carlyle Past tc Pr. (18581 95 Fed into gigantic bulk. 
289* Pall Mall G. 22 Dec. 2/3 After this, endles.s compli- 
cations all centreing on Mr. Penley — feeding the part would 
be the stage term. 

f d. To give ‘ body* lo (a liquor). Obs. 

1667 Dryden Wild Gallant v. iii, Your vintners feed their 
hungry wines. 274s Land. .J- Country Breto. 1. (ed. 4) Pref., 
Receipts for feeding, fining, and preserving Malt-Liquors. 

e. Tanning. To give ‘substance* to. Also, 
intr. of the leather ; To gain substance ; (o thicken. 

2882 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 389/2 The [kid] skins 
are . . * fed ' with yolk of eggs and salt. 2884 Health Exhib, 
Cafal. 38 This rest allows the leather to ‘ feed 

f. intr. 'Fo grow fat. dial. 

1727 Bailey vol. growing in Flesh by eating. 

2796 W. ^\kv.s\\k\a. hlidlandCotmties Gloss., /•><’//, to grow 
fat. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss. s.v., I iiivver seed onybody 
feed like . 

7 . a. To keep Ca reservoir, watercourse, etc.) 
supplied J to supply (a fire, etc.) with fuel. 

2582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 426 Water 
cowrses..to feede youre pondes. 2596 Shaks. il/m’//. P. 
111. ii. 266, I haue ingag’d .. my friend to his meere enemie 
To feede my nieanes. x6ir — Cymb. i. vi. no The smoakie 
lightTliat’s fed with stinking Tallow. 266? Milton/^.Z.. 1. 68 
A fiery Deluge, fed With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d, 
2705 Addison Italy 274 The warm Springs that feed the .. 
Baths. 2758 Elaboratory laid open 8 This manner of feeding 
the fire will be found a very great convenience. 2818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, vi, The mob fed the fire with whatever the>’ could 
find. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 319 Cistem.s 
at the top of everj’ barrack should feed the ablution rooms. 
187s Lyell Princ. Geot. II, 111. xlik. 608 Islands .. large 
enough to feed small rivers. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
428 Ci&tenis . . were fed . . by the aqueduct of which they 
formed the termination. 

b. To supply (a machine, a workman) con- 
tinuously with material to work upon. Also xn/r. 
of the material : To pass in (to a mill). 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. 11681) 51 Ihe Corn feeds not 
until you set the same (Engine] down again, 
case you drive apace it feeds apace. ^ 2707 Mortimer / 

277 The breadth of the bottom of which [hopper] mu ^ 
near as long as the Rowlers, that it nwy not ^e ‘ . 

fast. xSoBJ. B.tRLOwCttWi. n. 503 She .fed The turning 
spindle with the twisting thread. Farmeb .5 i , 

Ta Jlcd tki: Pn-is, to send "P copy sl^ by sljp. 

Jscl. 1676 ISitAL in Phil. -Pro,,!. XF 584 “'‘'‘““'I 

Labourers.) (the one feeding, and the other grinding . 

8 . a. To rause to be eaten by cattle ; to nse 
(land) as pasture. Often with complementan- adj. 
or adv. to feed bare, dose, down, off. 
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rtx6si Sir Richard Weston in HartliPs Legacyii^S'^ 24a 
You may then feed the ground with Cattel nil the Winter, 
a<? you do other ground, ilnd. 243 As it springs again, feed 
it with Cattei. 1652 Arnold Beati in Jiartlib's Legacy 
(1655) 139 It is very easie, by mowing or feeding it [corn] 
dorni with Cattei, to prevent it, *669 Worlidge Sp’st. 
Agi'ic. (1681) 23 As soon as you have fed it bare, then is it 
best to over-flow. Ibid. 28 The best Husbandry is to graze 
it, or feed it [grass] in Racks.- 1707 Mortimer Jiusb. 29 
Take care to feed it [the grass] close before the Winter. 
x8o7 R. Parkinson Experienced p'armcrX. 409 If he cannot 
feed it [Buck-wheat] off with some cattle. 1850 yritl.R. 
Agric. Soc. XI. ii. 430 The crop being well grown, it only 
remains to feed it well off. 

b. To deal out (foQd) to animals. 

1883 P. E. Gibbons in Harper's Mag. Apr. 652/1 Mangel- 
wurzel .. is fed to the cows in winter. 1893 K. D. Wiggin 
in Atlaniic Monthly Feb. 184/r He has been feeding bread 
and butter to the dog. 

c. transf. (Cf. 7 .) To supply continuously 
(material to be consumed or operated upon). Also, 
To feed down : to bring (a tool) down, gradually 
as required. 

i860 PiESSE Lab. Chem. Wonders 82 Gold is fed into a 
vc'-sel containing aqua regia. 1864 Webster s. v. Drill- 
press. The tool Ii rotates and is fed down by hand or 
automatically. 1869 Eng. Mech. 10 Mar. 574/1 The wood 
is fed to the saw by means of a. .roller. 1881 Knight J 9 /W. 
Mech. IV. 7^4/2 The string, .is fed from a tin canister. 1883 
H. Tuttle in Harper's blag. Nov. 824/2 The wet sand, .is 
fed into the opening. 1884 W, H. Ridcing ibid. May 895/1 
Long, .lubes, .feed them to e.vquislte)yadjusted scales. 

t d. Stock-cxchangc. To deal out (stock) in 
portions. Ohs. 

1814 Stock Exchange Laid Open 28 Feeding out stock to 
less dealers. 

9. Of cattle: To eat, eat off, feed upon. Also, 
to feed down, off. 

1725 Pope Odyss. IV.4S2 A tim’rous hind, .feeds the flowVy 
lawns. 1858 yrnt. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. i. 206 The fiftj'-two 
cows had. .more than they could feed down. 1883 Jefferies 
Nature near London 237 The sheep have fed it too close 
for a grip of the hand. 1801 West. Morn. Nc^vs 14 Sept., 
A crop of swedes, .is again fed off by sheep, 

b. To feed down : to eat off the food of. 

2887 Pall Malic. 20 Oct. 13/2 * Bunny ’..feeds down the 
sheep. 

Feed (M), ppl. a. [f. Fee u. + -En i.] 

+ 1. Bound to feudal seiTice. Only in feed man : 
see Feedman. Obs. 

2. Paid by fees ; hired ; bribed ; .Sir. employed 
for wages. 

1579 Folke Heskins' Pari. 389 One of the feeld and fed 
seruants of y» Pope. x6ox ^kaks. Ttvcl. N. i. v. 303, I am 
no feede poast, Lad}* ; keepe your purse. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rnu iv, i. Wks. 2856 1 . 117 When will the Duke 
hold feed Intelligence? 1628 Venner Baths of Bathe (1650) 
363 Such are his fee’d Agents. 2709 Land. Gaz. No. 4562/.! 
[He] is Brother- in -Law to John Herstone of the Feed 
Gunners belonging to the Office of Ordnance. x8i6 Scott 
Old Mort, x.\.xviii, She’s no a fee'd servant. 2M7 Pall 
Mall G. 2 Mar. 21/4 One of the fee'd speakers. 

Feed, obs. Sc. form of Feud ri.', enmity. 
Feedable (frdab’l), a. [f. Feed v. + -able.] 
Capable of being fed. f a. That may be eaten 
off or grazed (pbs^. b. That may be fed (with 
something). 

2649 CuTiiE Eng. JniprosK Dnpr, ixi. 12 Nor is [the 
land) grazable and feedable so soon. 2858 Miss Mulock 
Th. ab. Worn, 44 A kissable, scoldable, sugar-plum feedable 
plaything. 

Feeder (frdsi), [f. as prec. + -er ^.] One who 
or that which feeds. 

1. One who feeds or supplies food to (a person 
or animal) ; formerly often in contemptuous use, 
one who maintains (a parasite, a spy, etc). ’ 

2579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Port. 1. Ixiv, 88 b, Often calling 
his Feeder by his name, and the better to perswade hym, 
flalieryng hym with [etc.]. 16x6 Rich Cabinet 230 The 

horsse remembers, .his feeder. 2653 Milton Hireling5\iV.s. 
(1851) 387 Idleness, with fulnes of Bread, begat pride a d 
perpetual contention with thir Feeders the despis’d Laity'. 
2683 Loyal Obserj'ator 'i\ His feeders, .have, .pul him upon 
anotherjobb. 2725 Pope xiv*. 461 Those who. .Blas- 
pheme their feeder. 2826 Disraeli I'iv. Grey 11. xv, Your 
Playing-up toady', who, unconscious to its feeder, is alway's 
playing up to its feeder’s weaknesses. ^ 2834 Brit. Hush. I. 
viiL 203 The feeder should be provided with an clastic 
ramrod. 2865 Kingsley Hereto. (i866' I. x 229, I am 
Hereward, the land-thief— sea-thief — the feeder of wolf and 
raven. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 269 A handsome steed 
. .Neighs to new feeders. 

b. Sj>oyt. A trainer (of cocks or horses). 
? Obs. 

178X P. Beckford Hunting (1802I 57, I have inquired of 
my feeder . . how he mixes up his meat. i8xo Sporting 
Mag. XXXVI. 55 The long main between the gentlemen of 
Staffordshire, Gosling feeder, and the gentlemen of Lan- 
cashire, Gilliver feeder, was won by the former. 

c. iraiisf and^/^. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, v.v, 66 TheTutor and the Feeder 
ofmy’ Riots. i6s6Ylhy\\’Kv.oSancf.Tronb.Soiili,\\. 1620130 
The comforts thereof are. .feeders thereof with sweet poison. 
2634 M. SaNdys Fmdence 176 Flattery’, .is the poy’soning 
of Mans suderstanding, the Feeder of humore. 1824 Lamb 
Elia 11. Blnkestnoor in H shire, 'I’he solitude of child- 

hood, .is the feeder of love 2849 The Florist Numerous 
iibrous roots, .act as feeders. 1W7 Smyth Sailors Word-hk. 
291 Feeders, in pilot slang, arc the passing spurts of rain 
which feed a gale. 2887 GARNSE^' tr. De Bar^^s Fungi 358 
The plant or animal on which a parasite lives is termed its 
host or feeder. 


2. One who or that which eats or takes food ; an 
eater ; usually with adj. prefixed, as largCj qnichj 
etc. A\so, feeder iifon (a specified food). 

1562 J. Heywood Prov, Epigr, (2867) 106 Thone beyng 
an eater greedy and greate, Tnother a weake feeder. 1622 
Woodall Wks. (1653) 392 He. .was avery large 
feeder. 2646 SmT. Browne Pseud.Ep. ii. vi. 98 The mis.selj 
thrush, or feeder upon misscltoe. 2655 Walton A nglericA.'A 
277 He (the barbel] is a curious feeder. 27x8 Rowe tr.ArfFrtH 
302 The rav’nous Feeders riot at their ease. 2733 Ciieyne 
Eng. Malady 11. vii. § 2 (2734) 186 No .. full Feeder w^ 
ever opened, but lie was found with some gross Fault in his 
Liver. 2798 IL VK'nv.msoii Experienced Farmer 1 . 175 They 
(Downs Sheep] are., quick feeders. 2847 F. Pakkman 
Oregon Trail xxv. (1872) 352 'llie carcass was completely 
hollowed out by these voracious feeders. 2885 Clodd Myths 
<S- Dr. II. iv. 165 The New Zealanders .. were systematic 
feeders on human flesh. 

b. One who cats at another's expense ; a person 
dependent upon another for his food ; a servant. 

2600 Shaks. A. K. L. 11. iv. 99, I will your very' faithful! 
Feeder be. a 2625 Fletcher Nice Valonr iii. i, Now 
seiwants he has kept, lusty (all feeders. 

c. transf Of a plant ; also of a flame. 

*799 J‘ Robertson Agric. Perth 133 The latter [potato] 
being a more tender feeder. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 1 
Flame the stealthy feeder I 1B82 TV/fr 4 Feb. 87/3 

The Fig.. is a gross feeder. 

d. pL Cattle for feeding off or fattening. 

17^6 W. Marshall Counties Gloss., Feeders.. 
fatting cattle. i88z Chicago Times 1 June, Stockers and 
feeders were dull. 

e. d/at. One who grow’s abnorm.ally fat. 

2886 .S’. IF. Line. Gloss., The whole family of them are 
feeders. 

3. An instrument, organ, or appliance for feeding 
(senses t and 2) : a. a spoon <^slang ) ; a child’s 
feeding bottle ; a bib ; h. Eniom. one of the 
organs composing the mouth-parts. 

a. Lexicon Btxlatronicum, Feeder,^ s'poan. To nab 
the feeder', to steal a spoon. 2822 D. Haccart (ed. 2) 
69, I do not remember what became of the feeders. Ibid. 73, 

I bought two wedge table-feeders. 2886 S, W. Line. Gloss., 
Feeder, a child’s bib ; also a feeding-bottle, or cup with a Hp. 

b. 1826 Kirby & Spence Introd. Entoin. IV. 308 Feeders 
retracted (Trophi retracti) when in a perfect mouth the 
Trophi are not capable of being much pushed out or drawn 
in. Feeders retractile, when . -the Trophi can be consider- 
ably pushed forth or drawn in. 

4. One who attends to the feeding of a flock ; a 
herdsmnn. shepherd. ? Obs. 

26x2 Bible Gen. iv. 2 Abel was a keeper \ntargln feeder] 
of sheep. ^ iwo Philips Pastorals v. 9 When, with the 
Flocks, their Feeders sought the Shade. 2807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia I. ii. vi. 309 They had only advanced . . from 
being hunters, to being feeders of flocks. 

L. fiS- 

a t4oet~$o A lexatider 2961 Is J>is no5t Philip son k® 
ke fedare of grece? 2423 Lvoc. Ptlgr. Sowle iv. x.vix. 
(1859) 62 O thou wretchyd herd and fals feder of the hows 
Israel, c 1430 Life St. Kaik. (1884) 98 He ys my God my 
louer and my feder. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Jxx.vi, 
(2611) 438 They are commanded to bee .. leaders, feeders, ; 
superulsors amongst their ownc. X659T0RRIAN0, Fastdre.. 
a Pastor or a Preacher, as it were a Feeder of souls. l 

5. One who feeds up or fattens (an animal), ' 

csp. one whose business it is to feed cattle for 
slaughter. I 

c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. iv, (2869) 2 A foulere oker ! 
a feedere of briddes. i66p ''NaM.wxiT, Syst., Agric. (i68j) 
176 In fatting of Geese. .The Jews. .are esteem'd the skill- 
fullest Feeders that be. 2893 Daily News 15 Feb. 5/8 The 
trade would become paralysed and both feeders and 
labourers suffer immensely'. 

’I'D. humorously. A crammer, tutor. Obs. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. vii, Mr. Thornhill came u-jtb..his 
chaplain and feeder. 1787 Genii. Mag. LVII. 869/2 
A Feeder, by which is meant a person who. .crams into the 
head of a candidate for a degree certain ideas which [etc,]. 
[2848 Dickens Domhey Mr. Feeder, B.A ] 

6 . A stream which flows into another body of 
water; a tributary; al.so allrib,, as feeder-stream. 

279s J. Phillips Hist. Inland Naxngation Addenda 94 
To make navigable the cut or feeder from the town of 
Wendover, lo join the canal at Bulbonrne. Ib/d. 97 No 
water to be taken from the feeders of the river Witham. 
2800 hiRS. Hervey Atourtray Pant. IV. 249 An immense 
torrent, .becoming one of the feeders of the Lake. 1826 
J. Wu.soN Noct. Ainbr. Wks. 1855 I, 48 Just as I had 
cleared the feeder-stream.. up springs a reindeer. 283a 
Act 2-j Will. IV, c, 65 § 5 Tlie point at which a burn or 
feeder joins a loch. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 37 The Kennet 
. .is one of the main feeders of the Thames. 
transf. and_/ 5 ^. 

2827 J. Scott Paris Rexdsited (ed, 4' 22 The downfall of 
great slates has usually been produced by a disregard of 
ihe sources of alienation, and the feeders of discontent. 
2861 Max Muller Sc. Lang, ii, 49 Dialects have always 
been the feeders rather than the channels of a liter.iry lan- 
guage. 1868 J, H, Blunt Rff. Ch. Eng. I. 71 As a feeder 
to this great college, Wolsey' founded another. 2882 Daily 
Tel. 6 Nov. 5/7 It is proposed to construct lines of a less sul^ 
stanlial character, to act as feeders to the main lines. 1893 
Times 27 Apr. 9/5 The Post office actually increases the 
business oftne banks by acting as a feeder. 

"b. spec. * A water couree which supplies a canal 
or reservoir by gravitation or natural flow ’ (W.). 

2823 Beverley Lighting Act it. xi Canal, aqueduct, 
feeder, pond. 1837 'VVmittock Bk, Trades (2842) 201 The 
feeder is constructed so as to promote a current in its 
waters to the head of the reservoir, 2866 Coxiihill AIng. 
Mar. 367 Another sweet-water canal, which is lo be an 
essential feeder of the principal channel. 


FEEDING. 

c. In wider sense : A centre or source of supply. 
In qnots. Jig. 

tSi7 CoLERiooc Lay Sena. 377 Our religious opinions, 
out of which . . all our other opinions flow, as from their 
.spring-he.Td and ^perpetual feeder. , 2872 O. W. Holmes 
Poet Breakf.-t, 1*11.(1891) 80 The sources from which a man 
fills his mind, — his feeders, as you call them. 

ttitrib. 2892 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept. 5/1 Looking down., 
from the edge of the great glacier-feeder basin. 

7. Mining, a. A smaller lode falling into the 
main lode or vein. 

2728NiCH0LLsin Phil. Trans. XXXV. 403 Small Branches 
opening into them in all Directions ; which are by the Miners 
term'd, the Feeders of the Load. 2805 AIushf.t ibid.^QS. 
165 Towards the feeder it seemed loose and crumbly. 28^ 
R. _B. Smyth Goldfields Victoria 610 Feeder, a spur 
falling into a reef increasing, .its size and richness. 

b. An underground spring or runner of water. 

2702 Savcrv MinePs Friend-2S When once you knowhow 

large your feeder or spring is. 1789 Brand Nexocastle II. 
679 They know when any feeder of water is pricked. 1892 
Daily Nexvs 16 Mar. 5/7 Abnormally heavy feeders of water. 

c. A stream of gas escaping through a fissure in 
the ground ; a blower. 

2882 in Raymond Alining Gloss. 1883 in Gresley Coal- 
mining Terxns 104. 

8 . One who or that which supplies material for 
consumption or elaboration. 

a. One who ‘ feeds ’ material to a machine. 

2676 Beal in Phil. Trans XI. 584 By this, .may two work- 
men, and one feeder, grind 20 bushels of Apple.s in an hour, 
2835 Ure Philos. Afanjf. 155 The person who attends this 
machine, .is called the feeder. 2886 Pall Mall G.^ 18 June 
5/1 On a raised platform .stands the feeder, with his spade, 
and it is his duty to shovel the quartz into the hopper, x^ 
Jacobi Printers* Voc. 43 Feeder, the lad who lays on the 
sheets in a printing machine. 

b. The player who tosses the ball to the bats- 
man (in ‘ Rounders* and similar g^ames). Hence, 
the name of a particular game resembling rounders. 

2844 Boy's Treasury 17 The play'ers next toss up for the 
office of feeder. Ibid. 18 This game [Rounders] differs from 
feeder only in the following particulars. 2875 ‘ Stonehenge’ 
Bi it. SpoHs lit. 1. iv. § I. 686 The feeder is allowed to feign 
a toss of the ball. 

c. An apparatus or a portion of an apparatus, 
often in the form of a hopper, into which the 
material lo be treated is placed in order to be 
supplied to the machine in regulated quantities, 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (j6Si) 5t Observe whether it 
will hold out .. and accordingly proceed and rectifie the 
Feeder. 2823 J. Cadcock Dom. Amusem. 70 The feeder, 
which coming from an air-tight vessel.. full of oil, it drops 
slowly into the centre of the iron vessel. 2870 Puhlic 
opinion 16 July 81 The new feeder is a single-acting plunger 

pUmp. 2892 P. Benjamin Afod, Alceh. 859 Automatic., 
feeder.. to feed the grain easily. 

d. The lower chamber in an organ bellow’s 
which supplies the upper chamber or reservoir with 
wind. 

2852 Seidel Organ 36 The lower one, called the feeder 
..when presRe(J down, produces the wnd. 2870 E. J- 
Hopkins Organ 24. 

©. Nant. A reserved compartment between decks 
for filling up the vacancy in the hold cau.'^cd by 
the settling down of grain, etc. 

2890 Daily Nexvs 10 Dec. 5/8 The cargo was secured m 
the usual way. .seven large feeders in the ’tween-decks. 

9. Metal-easting, a. (See quot. 1858 .) Also 
attrib., as feeder-head. b. ‘ The opening made in 
a foundry mould for the introduction of the feed 
rod ’ tLockwood). 

2858 SiMMONDS Dr’cf. Trade 149/2 Feeder, .z. large head 
or supply of fluid iron to a runner, or mould in heavy 
castings. 2^2 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engin. TerJits fg> 
Feeder head . . a mass of metal which has been utuHed 
for feeding a mould. • • ^ 

10. Electrical Engineering, a. A wire bearing 
a subsidiary current, b. A branch-wire to supply 
a house, etc. 

2892 16 Sept. 287/2 The North^xmptou 

Electric Light and Power Company have equal weights ot 
distributing mains and feeders. 

11. Theatrical. (See quot.) 

2886 Stage Gossip 70 A part or character that Is con- 
stantly giving cues for another character to ‘score off or 
* cannon off’ is known as a ‘ feeder '. 

Peedixig (frdiq), vhl. sb. [f. a« prec. + - 1^9 

1 . The action of the vb. Feed, in its various 
senses. 

0897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. v. 42 Sio 
sceapa. c 2320 R. Brunne Aledit. 39 pe fyrst ys a bodiy 
fedyng. 24 .. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 220 Tiiys day 
named Phagyphanye . . For thys word phag)> . . Is 
fedyng. c 247s Zi'/t. fi868) 7 In youre fedynge lu^^o 

goodly yee be sene. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 153/) *37 
Pamperj’ng . . our bodyes by. .moche fedyng of delycaj® 

meates and drynkes. 2676 R.ay Corr, 11848) 122 Skill 
the feeding^ .. of singing-birds. 2725 Sioane Jantnica i** 
285 According to its feeding on venemous or not '’fuemou 
food, 'tls wholesome or poysonous. 1803 Davy in ■*«"• 
Trans. XCIII. 272 The feeding of leather in the slo 
method of tanning. 2837 Dickens riii. There 
a gleam pf. .anything but feeding in his whole vis.age. 

Geo. Eliot Theo. Such i. 25 A feeding up into monstrosUJ- 

2 . concr. That which is eaten ; food. Now rail. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvni. i. (1495) 73^ 

beestys gadre store of mete and fedynge. c 2440 
Patv. 152/2 Fedj’nge, or fode, pnstum. iS 3*"3 
Hen. VIII, c, 3 Beoffc, mutton, porke, and vcalc .. is in® 
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tommon feedyng of . . poore persons. 1581 Mulcasthr 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 148 Will ye let the fry encrease, 
where the feeding failes? 1653 Walton Afigler 148 His 
[the Pike’s] feeding is usually fish or frogs, Handy 

Horse Bk. 20 So should the horses feeding be augmented 
by one-third . .more than usual. 

fb. To take feeding {of ) : to feed (upon). ' In 
qnot.yf?'. 

c 1500 Mehtsinc 298 Her of whom myn eyen toke theire 
fedyng. 

• + c. Nourishment, sustenance. Obs. 

■ 1547 Bookde BrciK Health Pref. 4 Consider if., the 
sicicenes in the exteiial partes have any fedynge from the 
interia! partes. 

3. ‘Grazing-ground or pasture land ; pasturage, 
feeding-ground. Obs exc. dial, 
iri43o Pilgr, Lyf Manhodc ii. cix. (i86g) n6 He.,ouer- 
throweth here feedinges [/asturanxl. 1467 Bury Wills 
(1850) 47 Alle the landys, medewes, pasturys, and fedyngys 
callyd Southwode. 1SS4-5 ^s?-3 Phil, <5- Alary c, 3 
Lands or feedings, apt for milch kine. 1627 Steed England 
iii. § 4 Kent in some things hath the best esteeme I as in., 
feedings for Cattell. 1669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. (i68r) 3T 
The Spring and Autumn feeding, whereon six or eight 
Cattle usually grazed. 1768 Boswell Corsica i. (ed. a) 40 
Sheep, .have fine feeding. 1840 Spurdens i'r////. Poc.E. 
Anglia s.v., ‘ You turned your horse into my feeding.’ 

4:. altrib.t\.i\dL Comb. a. simple attrib., as 
barley..-€ahc^ -cocJ:, -giroimdy -house^ -larni, -littsccd^ 
-machine^ -metal, -pipCy -place, -stuff, -vessel, 'Work. 

1884 York Herald ig Aug 7/2 *Feeding foreign barley. 
2SS3 Encycl. Brit. Xv. 571/1 .’^Feeding cakes, pul.se, and 
other . . feeding stuffs. 1827 Farey Bteam Engine, 369 
Regulate the *feeding cocks,. so as to give the requisite 
supply. 1847 Marryat Childr, N. Forest xiv, It is all good 
*feeding-ground.^ xB^ Vancouver Agrie. Dnton (1831) 87 
Agentleman. .is judiciously distributing his^feeding-houses 
. .over all the highest parts of his farm.s. 1873 Tecet.uejer 
Poultry Bk. xxix. 370 Supply a bed of clean straw in the 
feeding-house, i 885 .S'. lY, Bine, Gloss., *Feeding land, 
grazing land,^ 1887 Daily AVrt'x 28 June 2/3 Not much 
business passing in ^feeding linseed. 1873 J. Richards 
Wood'Ujorking Factories i42*Hand-feeding machines, x^i 
I.ockioood' s Diet. Mech. Engin. ’Perms 136 The ^feeding 
metal is., supplied in small quantities. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. fi 63 i) 52 Just behind the Share and *Feeding- 
pipe. i6« BtDLE A'a/iwwii. ii Whereis..the*fecdmgplace 
of the yong Lion.s ? 1883 ^Feeding.siuffs [see /eeding^eake]. 
1859 Luard in ArchxoU Cant% II, 8 *Fceding*vesseU for 
the chickens. 1682 Hickeuincill Black NoiuConformist 
Wk.s. (17x6) II, 144 This necessary •feeding-work of a good 
Shepherd, 

‘b. Special comb., as feeding-bottle, a glass 
bottle for supplying artificial food to infants ; also 
atlrib, in figurative sense; feeding-box, (a) a 
compartment in which a liorso is placed to be fed ; 
{b) in hoi air feeding-box, an appliance for * feed- 
ing* hot air- to a stove; feeding-cloth 
cloth \ feeding-cup (see quot.) ; feeding-drum, 
a drum used for feeding certain kinds of furnaces; 
feeding-engine, -head, -needle (see qnots.) ; 
feeding-piece, grazing ground; feeding-rod, a 
small metal rod used for keeping an open passage 
in a casting during the process of feeding ; *[• feed- 
ing-stead, a pasture; feeding-time, (a) a time 
for taking food ; meal-time ; (^) dial, genial or 
growing weather (for crops) ; feeding-trace, a 
track showing where animals have obtained food ; 
feeding-tube (see quot). 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade 149/2 *Feeding-bottIe. 1884 
St. yatnes* Gaz. 2 Feb. 3/1 Napoleon fores.aw ihe results of 
this feeding-bottle policy. 1887 Hackney Caz. 9 Feb. 2/7 
Fitting up infant’s feeding-bottles, 1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 
511/1 When the manure is made in *feeding-boxes. 1884 
Health Exhib. Catal. 65/1 Grates ..with .. hot air feeding 
box. i%zzS/>eet/. 0/ Barker H n7‘ris's Patent No. 4^^^. 4 
The material [fur] to be cleared being taken off the feeding 
cloth or endless web. 1882 J. W. Anderson bled. Nursing 
iv. (1883) 73 See that the *feeding cup and all vessel-s used 
for food are kept clean. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Feeding-cup, 
a vessel with a spout for the feeding of a sick person whil.st 
lying down. Also, an oblong shallow vessel with a'tubular 
end, to which a teat can be affixed for the artificial feeding 
of young children. x8s4 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. 
Technal. ^ed. 2) I. 151 As each scraper comes in turn under 
the •feeding-drum, the coal which has fallen between each of 
them will be carried forward. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 
830/1 "^Feeding engine, a supplementary engine for feeding 
the boiler, when the main engine is stopped. Ibid., 
TFeeding'head (Founding), an opening in a mould . . 
which supplies metal as the casting contracts. 1831 
Brewster Nat. AJagic xi. (1833) 289 A ^feeding-needle [in 
the tambouring machine] which by a circular motion round 
the working-needle, lodged upon the stem of. the latter the 
loop of the thread. 1796 W. Marshall Midland Comities 
Gloss , * Feeding-piece. 1892 Lockwood's Diet. ATech. Etigin. 
'Terms 136 ^Feeding-rod. 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 600 
Pascua, a ^ffedyngstede. 1887 S. CJu'shire Gloss., ‘ It’s 
a rare *feedin’ time for th' turmits.’ x888 Illust. Loud. 
■Nesvs Christmas No. ii/i Abell rang. There’s feeding-time, 
we’d best go down. 1856 Kane Arci. Expl. II. iii. 38 The 
Numerous *reeding-traces [of nibbit-s] among the rocks.^ 1884 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Feeding tube, an elastic tube.. which is 
passed into the stomach. 

; Feeding (fz-dig),///. a. [f. as prec- -I- 2 .] 
That feeds. 

i*l. That nourishes; nutritious. Obs. qs-q.. dial. 
1398 Trevtsa Sarf/t. De F. F. it. xx. (1495) 37 one 
mete, .very fedynge is founden. 1651 in HartHb's Legacy 
(165s) xoi It [Lucem] is much more feeding than any other 
Hay. 1660 Shaurock Vegetables 136 Afat, rich, deep, moist, 
and feeding soil, a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1757) 422 The 


feedingest ground makes thetoughest timber, 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss, s.v., * Whotmeeal’s a varry feedin thing.’ 

2. That is takint; food ; of an animal : Grazing. 

a i86x Clough Poems, Ite Domnm Satune 22 Doth he 
sometimes in his slumbering see The feeding kine. 1879 
Jcfferux Wild Life inS, C, 275 A feeding flock. x 883 
Daily Neios 7 Sept. 5/2 Feeding trout generally keep 
within casting distance from the shore. 

b. transf. Of a gale or storm : .That increases 
gradually in violence, or in its effects." Sometimes 
hyphened. Also Jig. 

1641 ^R« Baillie Lett. yrtils. (1846) 1 . 352 This is 
a feeding storme. X819 Caled. Alercury 30 Dec. (Jam.), 
We had a pretty copious fall of snow. At one time every- 
thing seemed to portend what is called a feeding-storm. 
1826 Scott yrttl, (1890) I. 76 'J'his seems to be a feeding 
storm, coming on little by little. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Fecding.storm, a continuance or succession of snow, daily 
feeding or adding to what is already on the ground. *867 
Smyth SniloPs Word-bk. 291 Feeding-gale. 
f 3. That eats away ; corrosive. Obs. rare. 

*750 tr. Leonardu^ Aiirr, Stones It cures feeding and 
malignant TJlcers. 

4. That keeps up the supply (of a river, machine, 
etc.). 

1833 N. Arnott Physics loA. 5) II. 106 The feeding snows 
are more abundantly dissolved. 1835 Ure Philos, Afauitf. 
X54 Cardings introduced in pairs at the feeding rollers. 
2867 SiiYTU Sailor's IVoiW-bX'. sgi Feeding-part of a tacJcIe, 
that running through the sheaves, in opposition to the 
standing part. 

t Fee’dniaii. Obs. Also 5-6 feod(e)man. 
[f. Feed ppl. ti, -i-Man,] a. One holding a Fee 
(f^.2) ; a vassal, b. A soldier serving for pay. 

<rx46o Fortescue ^ Z/w. xvii, He shall haue 
than a greter myght . .than he hath nowe off all his oJ>er ffeed 
men. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 532 II. 248 Doo warne owr 
ffeede men and servaunts. .that they be ther thann in owr 
leverey. 1485 Ptnmpton Corr.^. xcvi, 38 Knyghts of his 
feedmen. 1555 Bradkorth in Strype Eccl. Mem. 111 . 
App. xlv. 131 Lettres touching my Lord Pagette, that he 
.shoulde be the Klnges feode man. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. 
(x6ii) 476 The Emperour is a Vassall or a Feeclman of the 
Church of Rome. X722 Bp. Wilson in Keble Life xv. 
(1863) 484 With . . intention of lessening the Governor’s 
authority , . over the Feedmen in the Garrisons. 

Fee'd-Water. A snpply of water for the boiler 
of an engine. Also attrib. and Comb., as feed- 
water-apparatus, -heater, -pump, -purifier. 

X862 Reports 0/ Juries, Exhibition 1862 v, 5 A medal was 
awarded to Mr, Bateson for bis feed-water lieating appa- 
ratus, ^ 1867 in Smyth Sailcds Word-bk. X875 Bedford 
Sailor's PtKket'bk. vi. (ed. 2) 210 Tlie feed water passes 
through a coiled pipe in a cistern. 1886 Auckland Weekly 
News 26 June 32/4 The boiler. .has a feed-water-heater. 
iSgs P, Afod. A/eclt.z84 Feed- Water EvapDr.-itors. 

Pee-farm (fpfarm). Law. Also .SV. Feu-farm. 
[a. . fcc'femne, .feuferme, fiofferme', Anglo- 

I-at. (i2th c.) had feudojirma, feudijirma, and the 
jihrase Jtrmam in feudo ieuerc', in continental use 
occur fetidum frtnum, feudalis frma, Jirma feu- 
data \ see Fee and Faum sb.^"] 

1, That kind of tenure by which land is held in 
fee-simple subject to a perpetual fixed rent, without 
any other services ; the estate of the tenant in land 
so held ; rarely, the land itself. 

It is a debated question whether a fee-farm merely implies 
a perpetual rent of any kind, or whether it should be con- 
fined to a perpetual rent-service, or to a perpetual rent- 
charge equivalent to at least afounh of the value of the Land. 

[11x4 Charter in Chr, Alon. Abingdon (Rolls) II. jio 
Quoddam pratum . . in firma perpetuo habendum pro xx 
solidis reddendis unoquoque. 1292 Britton j. i. § 6 Si la 
fraunchise ne soit grauntc cn fee fermc .. par nou.s. Ibid, 
HI. ii. § 8 Fee fermes sount terres tenuz en fee a rendre pur 
eux par an la verreye value, ou plus ou raeyn.] c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. ^ LJm. Mon. x. In grete Jordshippes, 
maneres, flee ffermys, and such other demaynes. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vit. 438 He grauntyd to the cytezyns the fee 
ferme of London for .ccc. Ii. *555 Eden Decades 249 Such 
as had the same in fee ferme. .1627 Speed xxviii. 

§ 7 Hurstingston..wa.s the Fee-farme of Ram.sey Abbey. 
1643 in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 304 The king is forced to 
set many of his lands to fee-farm. 1650 WELDO.NCr/.y'a^. /, 
60 Hee [Salisbury] would make them buy Books of Fee- 
farmes. 1652 Evelyn Alcm. (1857) I. 289 What was in lease 
from the Crown, .he would secure to us in fee-farm. 

fig. 1606 Shaks. Tr. « 5 * Cr. m. ii. 53 How now, a kisse in 
fee-farme? 1678 Marvell Growth Popery^iV^. 1875 IV. 
326 Were not all the votes as it were in fee-farm, of those 
that were intrusted with the sale? 

2, The rent pnid for an estate SO held. 

2399 Lancl. Rich. Redelcs iv. 4 Alle his ffynys ffor 
ffautis ne his ffee ffermes. riSzo in Fiddes Wolsey ii. (1726) 
26 Towchyng the mynyshyng of our Fee farme enenst the 
iorde of Riiteland. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest xx\. § 4 
(1615) SOI Paying Unto the King a certain fee ferme or rent 
for same. 1682 Eiu/. Elect. Sheriffs 32 King John . . 
granted. .to the Citizens. .the Sheriffwick of London and 
Middlesex, .by the fee-farm of 300/. per Annum. 

3, attrib. QS^.mfee-f arm-rent. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Tower 12 Their abilities 
will settle the Fee-farme rent. 1710 Lend. Gaz. No. 4702/3 
To be sold a Fee-Farm-Rent of 20/. per Annum. 1855 
Milm/.n Lat. Chr. (1S64) V. ix. vi. 287 The fee farm pay- 
ment to Rome. x88x Act 44-5 Viet. c. 49 § 34 The Land 
commission shall, -dispose of all fee farm rents for the time 
being vested in tliem. 2882 Karl of Belmore in ig/h 
Cent, July 126 By way of fines and fee-farm grants. . 

Hence ree-fazrming- vbl. sb., the action or practice 
of putting out to fee-farm. 

1549 Latimer 6/4 Serm. bef. Edw. VI (.Arb.) 168 He hath 
inucnled fee fermyng of benefices. 


Fee-farmer (frfaimaj). La-W. Also -SV. Feu- 
farmer, [a, AF. feefermcr, OF, fcufcrmicr. 
med.L. feudifirmarius, . f. feudijirma : see Fee- 
farm.] 0 »ie who holds a fee-farm, 

1468 in Rolle Abridgment (1668) 150 Les Fee-farmers del 
Roy. 15x1-2 Act 3 Hen. VllI, c. 23 Preamb., Fermours, 
Feefermours, Officers and Occupiers. 1591 in Hearne 
•R. Briinne (1810) 418 Her majesties fee-farmer. 

fig. 1609 J. Davies Holy Roode cxxvii, As when bright 
Phebus..And his Fee-farmer Luna, most are parted. 

. Fee-faw-fum (ff fp fum). Also 7 fie^foh 
fumme, 8 fe fi. fo fum, 7-9 fee fa fum. 

1. The first line of doggerel spoken by the giant 
in the nursery tale of ‘ Jack the giant killer’ upon 
discovering the presence of Jack, 

1605 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. i88 His word was still fie, foh, 
and fumme, I smell the blood of a British man. 2711 
Chaf-bk., Jack ihe Giants 11, Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum I smell 
the Blood of an English Alan. 

2. a. An exclamation indicating a murderous 
intention, b. Nonsense, fitted only to terrify 
children. Also attrib. 


.1690 Drydf.n Amphitiyon 11. i, The bloody villain is at 
his fee, fa, fumj already. 1811 Lexicon Balatronicum, 
I am not to be frightened by fee, faw, fum. 1825 Macwlav 
Milton Ess. 1854 I. 12 They have . , none of the fee-faw- 
fum of Tasso and Klopstock. 1830 A. Fonblanque Eng. 
under 7 Administ. (1837) II. 10 The fee-fa-fum style of 
rhetoric, a 2850 M. F. Ossoli At Home Abroad 
400 It is they who invent all the ‘ fe, fo, fum * stories about 
Italy. 2855 Browning <5* IVom. I. Lover's Quarrel ift 
The smliant Thumb Facing the castle glum And the giant’s 
fee-faw-fum I 1890 Review of Reviews II. 538/2 This is all 
fee-faw-fum, 

3. Used to express * a blood-thirsty person 
1678 Drvden Limberham v. i, That Fe-fa-fum of a 
Keeper wou'd have smelt the Blood of a Cuckold-maker. 
1824 Miss Ferrier Inher. xiv, I feel so much of the fee, 
ia, fum about me, that I can scarcelyask you to trust your- 
self with me. 

Hence Pee-fawfnmish a. 

2846 Geo. Eliot Let. in Life ii. 81 The note in this 
proof sounds just as fee-fo-fumish as the other. 

Feel (f/1), sh. Also 3 , 5 fele, 5-6 Sc. feill. 
[f. next vb.] 

1. The action of feeling ; an instance of this, in 
senses of the vb. ; in quots. +a sounding of a 
person’s intentions, etc. \obsP)\ the perceiving 
(something) by sensation, rare. 

2462 Fasten Lett. No. 4x5 II. 50, I dede a gode fele to 
enquer. . whan the seid Yelverlon shuld go to London. 2832 
L. Hunt.S‘<?««. Poems (1832) 208 Catching your heart up at 
the feel of June. 

+ b. A tentative suggestion, hint. Ohs. 
a 2470 Henry Wallace X. 023 Off Gyane, thus, q^uhen 
Wallace hard a feill, * No land he said, * likit him halff so 
weill/ 

f 2. Sc. and north, a. Consciousness, sensation, 
b. Apprehension, sense, understanding, knowledge. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 285 pe muchele swetnesse 
of J^e reaues me fele of pine, a xyM Cursor AI. 547 (Colt.) 
Man has bis fele, O thyng man Jiks^ il or welle. a 2400-50 
Ale.rander 850 Has bou na force in pi fete ne fele of |ji- 
seife? CX470 Henry Wallace 11. 14 Thocht Inglis men ihar 
of had litill feille. cx^oo. Lancelot 2854 That, .was knycht 
that had most feill. 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus i. 467 (Df 
that Text thow hes bot litiJl feilJ. 2603 Philotus cxxvii, 
Hes thow not tint thy feill. 

3. The sense of touch. ' Now only in to the feel, 

a 2300 Cursor AT. 17017 (Cott.) Hering, sight, smelling and 

fele, cheuingerwittes five.' zStzSiR H. Davy A//r 7 <?r. 
180 It Ls harsher to the feel. 2874 Coniemp. Rev. XXIV. 
433 A rough texture to the feel. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk 
Broads xxxi. (1884) 237 It [the bed-eel], .is firm to the feel. 

4. A feeling or sensation, mental or physical. 

2737 H. Waltole Corr. (1820) 1 . 16 With all sorts of queer 

feels about me. 2788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 4- Lett. IV. 
IV, 194, I put aside the disagreeable feel of exciting that 
wonder. 2818 Keats in Life Lett. I. 120 Among multi- 
tudes of men I have no feel of stooping. 2833 Ht. Martineau 
’Fate ef Tyne vt. 127 To tell- by the feel when the sun was 
going down. 2879 Browning Han Iviinovitch 225 The feel 
of the fang furrowing my shoulder ! 

6 . As a quality of a material object : The kind 
of (tactual or vague organic) sensation which it 


produces. 

2739 S. Sharp .S'wrg-.’xxvu. 135 We must judge then by the 
Feel of the Surface of the Bone. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. 
France II. 376 The general feel of the air is veiy mild. 
2794 G. Adams's Nat. 4* E.rp, Philos. I. App. 543 F ixed 
oils .. possess ...2. An unctuous feel. 2805 W. Saiwders 
Alin. Waters 40 That rough and harsh feel to the fingers 
and tongue, which cliaracterises the insipid hard waters. 
1S64 Mrs. (jatty Parables fr. Nature Ser. iv.153 Jwinette 
was on the cold pavement. But .she didn’t like the 
it at all. x88a Edna Lyall Donovan x.v, It reminded him 
of the feel of little Dot's tiny fingers. 

. 6. Comb, of the vb. stem, as feel-horn (rare ) 
= Feeler 3 [after Gev.fuhlhom^ 

1770 J. R. Forster tr. Kahn's Trav. N. Anier.f. 
Their antenna or feel-horns were as long as their bodies. 

Feel {m\v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. felt (felt)^- 
I'orms: Jnjin. i fdlan, 3-4 (5 > 3 -a 

fell, 3, 5-6 *. feil(l, (6 feild), 3 -f 3'-4 

south. vel0, 4-.3 felyn, feyle, ( 5 /®^^')’ 

(6 feale, 8 feell), 4. 6- feel. Py f- ^ 

3 feild, flelde, 3-6 feld(e, 4-5 ’ 

4-6 feeled, 3-7 feKe. 3- felt- Also wUh prcfi.v 
(«/. in pa. t. and -pa. pple.) J-2 se-, 2-3 i-, y • 
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.[Com. WcslGer. ; OE. felaii (also gcfelafi) corre- 
sponds to OFris. fela., OS. gifolian (Du. voc/cfr), 
OHG. /ifo/en to handle, . grope (MHG. rJilclcn, 
mod.G. filhlcn to feel), Ua. foie to I'etl (prob. 
.adopted from some LG. source) :—\VGer. type 
f. root Aryan occurring in 

OE., OS. folm, OMG. folma hand, Gr. Tra\dfirj, 

L. pahna^ Skr. pdniy Olr. lam (:— 

X. To examine or explore by touch. 

\,4mns. To handle (an object) in order to ex- 
perience a tactual sensation ; to examine by touch- 
ing with the hand or finger. 

<7893 K. i^^i.FRCD Oros. I. vii. (Sweets 38 pysl>ernes. .swn 
Sedrefedlic haet hit man t^efelan mihte [icuelmts crassltudinc 
pal/>nhlles\ T388 W^cuF Gen, xxvii. 22 Whanne he liadde 
feelid hym, Isaac seide [etc.], c^oo Lan/ranc's Cirnr!^. 
208 If [jou felist he place wih |>i fyngir. 1548 Hall Chron. 
19s b, IJy king Edward, which loved well both to loke and 
to fele fayre dammosels. i6ix Biblf. xvi. 26 Suffer 

mee, that I may feeie the pillars. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondt's Eromcna 15 You neede feeie no other puKe than 
my heart. 1662 /. Davies Ir. Qlearius' ^oy. Antdass. 108 
He was felt, and found to be Circumcis’d. /Idd. 40^ The 
maids . . were not shy of being .seen, nor of having their hair 
felt. 1776 Trial 0/ Nundoconiar 33/1, I felt his pulse, 
1828 Scott F, M, Perth xvii, ‘ Let me feel your pulse, dear 
Ramorny.' 

b. In wider sense : to try by touching, e.g, 
with a stick or the foot ; to move or lift gently and 
cautiously by way of trial. 

1833 Regal, Jttsir. CrtT'/x/o* (1844I 48 By feeling the hit 
gently with the bridle-hand, the horse is to be made to step 
back. 1867 F. Francis Angling vii, (1880) 279 Feeling the 
fish, .consists in raising the point of the rod so as to tigliten 
the line sufficiently to enable you to feel the * tug, tug, tug 
made by the fish in detaining the worm. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Terms Coal Afining, Feel <S.S.\ to examine the roof 
of a thick seam of coal with a long stick or rod by poking 
and knocking upon it. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sca-fuiinieds 
Log 161 Peeling first one line and th^n another for a bite. 

e. To feel ipioul) one's way\ to find one's way 
by groping; to proceed by cautious steps, lit, and 

fiS' 

1436 Polit. Poems (Rolls) II. 165 Kynge Edwarde . . felde 
the weyes to rente well the see. 1638 Ciiillingw. 

Prot, I. ii. § 144. 108 While we have our eyes, we need not 
feeie out our way. x688 Miege /'V. Diet. s.v. Feel^ A blind 
iMan that feels his Way with a Stick. xSiS Bvron Ch. liar. 

IV. Ixxxij We but feel our way to err. 1862 G, Macdonald 
D. Elginbrod 11. xxvlii, An aging moon was feeling her 
path somewhere through the heavens. 1879 Fuoude Cxsar 
xiv. 217 Cajsar. .feeling his way with his cavalry. 

d. To feci out : to ascertain the configuration of 
(something) as if by touch. 

1892 H. R. Mill Realm 0/ Nature y\. 188 1 ‘he form of 
the noor of the ocean has thus been gradually felt out point 
by point. 

te. To grope after, fig. (Merely a literalism of 
translation). Obs, 

X382 Wyclif Acts xvii. 27 To seke God, if perauenturc 
thei felen [L. aitreefent] hym eyther fynden. 1535 Cover- 
dale Acts xvii. 27 That they shulde seke the Lorde, yf they 
mighte fele and fynde him. 

2. ahsol. and intr. a. To use the hand or finger 
as an organ of touch. Const, at, of (now only dial, 
and U.S.), j; to. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. 1 ", ii. iii. 26 Then I felt to his knees, 
and so..vpward, and all was.. cold. 1626 Bacon Sylx'a 
§ 352 The part [of Wood] that shineih, is . . somewhat soft, 
and moist to feel to. 1751 R. Paltock P. I f ’ilhins xWti. 
<x 883) 140/2 There were many large heaps of_ore lying, 
which I felt of. 1780 Charlotte BOrney in F. Burney's 
Early Diary <1889* 11 . 289 One Character came to feel of it 
[his mask]. 1864 E. S\kgent /’ rc/z/fiir II. 262 Josephine 
. .felt of the bosom of Clara's dress till [etc.]. X878 Is. H. 

Bishop Voy. Paper Canoe 99 Crowds of people came to feel 
of the canoe. 

b. To search for something with the hand (or 
other tactile organ) ; to put out the hands, etc, to 
discover one's position or find one’s way ; to grope. 
Const, after, for. Also with about. 

X382 Wyclif Isa, lix. 10 As withoute e 5 en we ban felid 
X530 Palsgr. 547/2 Fele this way alonge by the wall, tyll 
you come to the wyndowe. 1577 B. Gooce Hcresbach's '■ 
Ilusb. in. fi586)x33'r.ake the Taile, and feeie betwixt every I 
joint. Ibid. m. 136 l.et him . . feeie for the blaines, or | 
blisters. i6ix Bmu.e Acts .xvii. 27 If haply they might 
feeie after him, and finde him. 1726 Adv. Capt, R. Boyle 
22 Putting my Hand in my Pocket to feel for something I 
else. 1771 Mrs. Griffitu tr. Viand's Shifnvrcck 192, 

1 searched all my pockets, .opened all our parcels., and 
looked and felt in every fold of them. 1838 T. Beale 
Spepn Whale 46 Moving the tail slowlj’ from side to side. . 
as if feeling for the boat. X864 Tennyson En.Ard. 774 
Feeling all along the garden-wall, Lest he should, .tumble. 
1868 T. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 294 The king began to 
feel about for further augmentations of his revenue. 

+ c. To feel of'. ? to handle, administer. To 
feel to,qelher : lo come into contact. Oh. 

c X400 Apol. Loll. 30 It is necesarl to hem . . to fele of k- 
.sacraments of God. <7x4^0 Aferlin 38 As soone as these 
dragons felen to-geder ihei will lighten strongely. 

3. With subord. clause : To try to ascertain by 
handling or touch. + Formerly sometimes also 
with material obj. 

a X300 Cursor At. 3693 fCott.) Latte me fele, If kou be be 
i luue sa wele. Jbid. 1S605 (Cott.) Thomas kou fele ,nnd se 
Quer I me self or noght it be. 01400 Lanfrauc's Ciyur''.•^^fi 
poll mht fele in what place k^i goon in. i6ix Btni.K Gen. 
xxvii. 2i Come neere. .that 1 may feeie thee, .whether thou 


hee my very sonne K^u, or not, 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche ut. lix, 'Three times he.. felt How to unbuckle hi.s 
out-shined Belt. Afod. The surgeon felt if any bones were 
broken. 

4:. fi^. To test or discover by cautious. trial ; to 
* sound ' (a person, his feelings or intentions). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 2902 (Cott.) Manl man, for ouer-wele, 
pam-selfcan noker faand ne feil. <7x460 Tenvneley Alyst. 
{.Surtee.s) 174 Bot yit some fawt must we fcylle, Wherfor 
that he .shtild dy. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 520 II, 22X Fele 
what he menyth. 1476 Ibid, No. 771 III. 154, I shall ffele 
hym. *548 Hall Chron. 213 b, Tlici had felte the myndes 
.and entente.s, of the rude peojde. 1581 Savile 7 'acitus' 
Hist. n. Ixiil. 1x519) 90 Adding . . that to that purpo.se he 
liad felt the cohort. T 6 osSHAKS, 7 L<ru:»'i. ii. 94 He hath writ 
this to feeie my affection to your Honor. 1664 Sir C. Lyt- 
TLLTON* in Jlation Corr. (7Syii*4i 'J*o feeie tlie French how 
they will concerne themselves between us and Dutch. ^ 

5. 'Mint. a. trans. To examine by cautious trial 
the nature of (the ground), the strength of (an 
enemy), b. intr. To feel for : To try to ascertain 
the position or presence of. 

a, X793 Bcntinck in Ld. A uckland's Cerr. III. 47 , 1 men- 
tioned my wish of feeling that ground to LA Lougliborough. 
1839 Napier Pettins, Warvt. vii. (Rtldg.) I. 3x6 Loison felt 
the Poriuguc.se at Pezo de Ragoa. 1848 J. Grant Adz'. 
Aide-de-camp vii, Order Colonel Kempt to throw forward 
the whole of his light infantry, .to 'feel ’ the enemy. 

b. 1839 Napier yV«wf. /F(fT/'Vii.ii.(Rtldg,) 1 . 334 Syveira 
, .had orders to feel, .for the enemy. 2847 Jnfautry Alan. 
{1854)96 An advanced guard ..must proccea with., pre- 
caution if feeling for an enemy. 

II. To perceive, be conscious. 

6. trans. To have the sensation of contact with ; 
to perceive by the sense of touch. 

1393 Lancl. 'p. PI. C. XX. 145 Al k^^t H fyngres and ke 
fust..feleii and touchen. 15.. Srere ty Boye^t in Ritson 
Anc. Pop. Poetry 38 Whan he the bowe in honde fehe. 
1538 Starkey England 1. i. 20 Thos thv'ngys wych \ve se, 
icle, or her. X545 Brin'iclow Compt. 19 The lawyer can not 
vnderstond the matter lyl he fele hismony. 1580 J, Frampton 
Mouardcs Dial, of Yron 155 b, Pouder. .that being taken 
between the fingers is [not] felt between them. 2638 Baker 
tr. Balzac's Lett. I. 67, I am glad.. that 1 can lay hold of 
.something, I can feeie. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 52 
It sh.aked its 'Tail to and fro. .all the while it felt the water. 
177X Mrs. GuirriTii tr. Viand's Shipwreck 86, I felt 
under my naked foot, .some liard substance or other. 1869 
'Pennyson Pelleas ff E. 428 Back as a hand that pushes 
thro' the leaf To find a nest and feels a snake, he drew, 

b. In wider sense: To perceive, or be affected 
with sensation by (an object) through those senses 
which (like that of touch) are not referred to any 
special ‘organ ' J to have a sensation of {c.g. heat 
or cold, a blow, the condition of any part of the 
body, etc.). 

17 X000 Riddles xxvi. 9 (Gr.) Heo ..fele 5 sona mines 
;^emoles. x297R.GLOUC.(i724)i85pok;^'ngArtureyt[kedunt] 
yuelde, a x^s Montgomerie 'Pltat his hairi is tvoundit 17, 
I the force thairof [a darte] did feild. 1639 tr. Dn Bo5g''s 
Compl. Woman n. 82 We feeie a wound, not knowing the 
hand which .strikes us. 1662 J. Davies tr. OUarius' Voy, 
Antbass. 63 We. .felt not the cold. 1665 Hooke Alicrogr. 
142 A Nettle Is a Plant so w'ell known . . that it needs no 
description ; and there are very few that have not felt as 
well as seen it. 1705 Bosman Guinea (1721) 394 A stiff 
Gale, which prevents our feeling the Heat of the Sun. 1840 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 265 The hand holding 
the inflated animal, feels a constant Loring motion of the 
spines. 

c. with danse, or obj. with inf. (not preceded 
by ia) or complement : To know by sense of toucli 
or organic sensation. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nnt.'s T. 362 The deth he feleth thurgh 
his herte smite. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i.\. viii. 
^Tollem. MS.i, Watres of depe pittes. .bek felid more hoot 
m wynter kan in somer. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. iW, de W. 1531) 
1 19 Whan we may fele our pulses bete quikly. 2534 Tin- 
dale Mark v. 29 She fell in her bodj' that she was healed 
of the plage. 1568 Grafto.v Chron. II. 274 When the 
Genowayes felt the .Arroives pearcj’ng thorough their heades, 
armes and breaste.s. 2726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 13 He felt 
the blood trickle about his Legs. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Sitppl. In the manage, they say a horse in the 

hand ; that is, to obser>*e that the will of the horse is in the 
rider’s hand. 1771 Mrs. Griffith tn ViautVs Shipwreck 
239 One of the men, .cried out tliat he felt him still warm. 
2839^ T. Beale Sperm Whale 65 A Sardinian captain 
bathing . . felt one of his feet in the grasp of .one of these 
animals. 

d. To feel one's legs, ivijigs ; fig. to be conscious 
of one’s powers ; to be at one’s ease. 

2579 K. K,'in Speftsers Shepk. Cal, Ep. Ded., So flew 
Virgile, as not yet well feeling hisTvings. i88t Daily Tel. 
27 Dec., It was not until the last act that he ‘ felt his legs 

e. absol. and intr. To have or be capable of 
sensations of touch, etc. 

2340 Aycnb. 254 pet ech scrut of hu> office . . Ase ke e3en 
to zyenne ; ko yearen, to hycre. .kc lionden and al ket body 
to vele. x6oi Holl.vnd /*// w3' x. lx.xi, Even oisters and 
the earih-wormes, if a man touch them, doe evidently feeie. 
1631 D. WiDDowES Nat. Philos, [ed. 2) 49 About this time 
[at thirty daye.sj the Childe beginneth .. to feeie. 2643 
J, Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. iii. 8 The under skinne. .hardly 
feeleih, though it bee pricked with a Lancet. x8oo Wordsw. 
llart-leap Well 11. xxi, The meane.st thing that feels. 2887 
W. James in Alind Apr, 2B4 Jf the skin .felt cverywliere 
exactly alike. 

7. To perceive by smell or taste. Ohs, e.xc. dial. 
C1ZXO Bestiary 570 Whan he it felen, he aren fajen. 

a 7300 Cursor At, 3695 (Gatt.) Quen he had felt his* smell 
.nnd clath. Ibid, 23436 (CotL) In this lijf has man gret 
liking, .suete spxcn to fell and smell, c 2350 Will. Pahme 
638 Haue 5c .. felcd pe sauor. 2393 Gower Conf. III. 281 


He shall well felen ate lastc, That it Is sowre. 01460 
Tpzvnclcy Alyst. iSurtee.s) 43 Com nere son and kj^s me 
That I may feyle the smelle of the. 1535 CJoverdale 
Dan. iii. 27 There was no smell of fyre felt vpon 
them, 257s J. Still Gamm. Gurton 1. ii, To feeie how 
the ale dost last. 1604 Jas. I Conntcrbl. (.Arb.) 212 By his 
own election he w-ould rather feeie tlie .sauour of a Sinke. 
2624 Cart. T. Smith Virginia i. 2 They fell a most dilicate 
sweete smell. 2706 W. Stour in Vorksh, Arclurol. Jntl. 
1 ^ 11 , 51 It was a very Jothsome .smell to feell all over the 
lordship. 2782 Sir J. Sinclair Observ. Scot. Dial. 85 You 
complain much of tliat tannery, but I cannot say 1 feel iL 
2846 J. Taylor Upper Canada \o\ Myconductorexclaiming, 
‘I feel the odour of the .spring'. 1861 E. Waugh Birilt 
Carteds 'Tale 7 There's that bit o’ pickle i' th cubbort.. 
Fotch it eawt, an' let him feel at it. 2870 Ramsay Reviin. 
(ed. 18) 1 18 , 1 feel a smell of tea. 1ZZ4 Eastern Alorn. Nevjs 
19 Apr., He felt a nasty smell. 

f8. To perceive mentally, become aware of. 
Ohs. [After L. sentirc.] Const, as in 6 b, c. 

aiooQ Riddles vii. S (Gr.) Hi k®s felaS. 2377 L^xcl. 
P. PI. B. XV. 29 And whan ich fele kat folke tellejj my 
furste name i.s sensus. <72400-50 A lexander yzy} }>* "'rie 
gode kat* -fully feld all k^ f^are k^^ fall suld on erlhe.^ 1463 
Paston Lett. No. 467 II. 126^ As I feeie hym disposed 
1 schall send your maystreship answer. ^ ^2470 Henry 
Wallace ir. 435 With full glaid will to fcill lhai tubings 
true. Ibid, vi, 289 The queyne feld weill how that his pur- 
pos was. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 340/4 Whanne he [Bede] 
felt (printed fete] this He reuoked hit in his reclraclions. 

9. To be conscious of (a subjective fact) ; to be 
the subject of, experience (a sensation, emotioD), 
entertain (a conviction). 

£‘2290 .S’, Eng, Leg. I. 76/196 Crete feblesse he fielde. 
<r238s Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 106 In myn herte 1 feeie 
yet the fire, I’hat made me to ryse er yt wer day. £2400 
Laufranc's Cirurg. 88 panne J>e sike man schal fele to greet 
heete & brennynge. c 2435 Terr. Portugal 2537 ( 5 ff care 
no thyng they ffeld. 2535 Coverdale 2 Chron. vi. 29 Yf 
enyman fele ms plage and disease. 2592 Shaks. Ven.h 
Ad. 31X [She], .scorns the heat he feels. x6^ W. Tirwhyt 
Balzac's Lett, 309, I have not at all felt the emotion 
I shewed. 27x7 Foi*c Elolsa 366 He best can paint ’em 
[woes] who snail feel ’em most. 2798 Ferriar fllustr. 
Siet'tiC ii.es Francis I. felt a curiosity to hear his book read. 
1816 Byron Ch. /far. ii. Ixxxiii, hlankind have felt their 
strength. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. r. i. 44Tiinour 
, .felt some misgivings about his l>ast course, 

b. with clause, or obj. with infinitive or com- 
plement. 

c 1200 Trlu. Coll, Horn. 9T Gif he feleS k^f I'* b wurSe 
bertobenne understondehepat husel, a 2225 .S 7 . llarker.i 
ne feieslu pi flesch al toloken. ex^2$ Metr, Jloju.yi He 
asked him hou he him felid, CX325 Song Know Thyself 45 
in E.E. P. (1862) 131 5 if Pou tele p® syber and sounds. 
c 2440 Pecock Repr, 243 Ech of these men feelid weel m 
himsilf that he hadde nede for to have help and reullng. 
2583 H01.LYUAND Campo di Fior 37 Feelesf thou thy selfc 
well ? e 1590 Marlowe Faust. Wks, (Rtldg.) 90/1 , 1 feel Thy 
words to comfort my distressed soul ! 2^ E. Blount tr. 
Concstaggio 42 Feeling himselfe die by decrees. 1732 Pope 
Ep. Cob/tam 1. 263 You ; . Shall feel your ruling passion strong 
in death. 2772 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 4<} 
We felt ourselves warm and comfortable. xBip Bentham 
Paeking{iZ2i) 173 He would, .feel himself running counter 
to that which [etc.]. 2881 C. Gibuon Heart's Problem iii. 

(1884J 33 Maurice felt his eyes dazzled by a blare of light. 

c. itttr, (for earlier 7‘efi.) with complement. To 
have the sensation of being (what is predicated) ; 
to be consciously ; to regard oneself as^ To feel 
{quite') oneself', lo seem to oneself to have ones 
accustomed health or powers. To feel up to (one s 
work, etc.) : see Ui*. 

2816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. i, 89 Now, that your 
soul feels strong, let us proceed. 2847 Marrvat Childr.A. 
Fo7Xst xvii, I feel indebted to you for the service you have 
rendered me. 2865 Mrs. H. Wood Alitdred Arkell I. I’fi 
I don’t feel my.self. 2878 Besant & Rice Celia’s^ Arb. xl- 
(1887) 295, I, for my part, fell small. 2884 Graphic 30 Aug. 
231/2, 1 did not feel up to much fatigue. 

d. intr. with adv. or adj. To entertain a certain 

sentiment, be in a particular frame of mind. Also 
with as if , like. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter exxx. 3 Si non humiliter seft’ 
ciebavf .. if i not meklj’ felyd : bot i heghid my soul. 
That is if i had not meke felyng. 2771 Mits. Griffith tr. 
Viand's Shipaovek 58 While we were asunder, we felt a-^ u 
a limb was wanting. i8ox Southey Thalaba r. iv, She fcH 
like one Half-waken’d from .a midnight dream of blood. 
28x9 Shelley Cenci tv. ii. tS How feel you to this work. 
2839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 174 The captain felt certain 
that he was going to * sound *. — 

e. In various expressions, colloq. or vulgtr. Jo 
feel like (doing something) : lo have an inclination 
for {? orig. U.S. ; now common). To feel to (do 
something) : (ti) to feel or imagine that one does; 
(//) U.S. to feel inclined to do. 

2836 Going to Serznee xii. 141 People would take hber^ 
with her, and I should feel to have to take care ofher. 
Bartlett Diet. Amcr. 144 To feel to do a thing. 
Grant in Century AIng. Nov. (1889) 142/2. 1 now feel hkc 
ending the matter, .before we go back. 289X A. Forbf 5 in 
\^th Cent. Dec, iox8 In reading which one leels to hear ire 
turmoil of the battle. 

10. To have passive experience of, undergo con- 
sciously. *}• Also zV/Zr. const, of (in OE-, genitive 
case ; see qnot. a 1000 in 6 b). 

^1225 Auer. R. 178 5 ff eni ancre is k®* ne vcle 3 none 
iiondunge<. <7 1300 Cu7‘sor M. 19372 (GOti.) J>at jxii mo?"* 
of na torfer fele. c 2300 Beket 2250 Lutel e>e he miy® 
yele. 2375 Barbour i. 304 He wes worth na 

'I'hat myclit of nane anoyis feyle. 2393 Gower 
So feleth he ful ofte guile [i. e. finds himself deceived}, >\ imn 
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that he wenetli siker to stonde. c 1430 Hyvuts Virg. (1867) 
106 Let nei3hebor. .of H frendschupe fcle. £*1440 York 
Hfyst. X. 78 This isaferlyfaretofeele. r 147$ Ran/Coifyar 
97 So fell ane wedder feld I neuer. 1563 J. Piluington Bunt, 
Patties Ch. A iij, They haue felde great calamities. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil, '/'real. 398 Wee mil upon a Cappucine 
novise . . His head had now felt the razor, his backe the 
rodcle. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 93 [He] had his head 
cut off, and felt a terrible reward for his Apos»a.sie.^ 1767 
Byrons Voy. r. World 6 The inhabitants feel little incon- 
venience from heat and cold. 1818 Shellev Revolt 0/ Islam 
v»i. vii. 8 The stings Of death will make the wise his ven- 
geance feel. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy, I. 5 We felt 
the first influence of the N. E. trade-wind, in lat. 21° N. 

ahsol. 1548 Hall Citron. 14 So the coinon Proverbe was 
verified, as you have done, so shall j’ou fele. 

11. To be consciously affected in condition by 
(a fact or occurrence) ; to be sensibly injured or 
benefited by, 

a. simply. »}‘b. with obj. and complement. 

1375 Barbour Bmce xni. 13 Thair fais feld thair cummyng 
weill. C1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 756, I wU doo my parte, 
ye shut it fele. <1x440 Found. St. Bartholometv' s 53 Hym 
3e shall feill most promple helper In this present perill. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 514 He is on lyff, that sail our 
natioune feill. 1883 Manch. Guardian 18 Oct. 4/7 The 
storm of Tue.sday appears to have been felt verj* severely 
on the Western coasts. 

12. transf. and Jig. Of inanimate objects: To be 
influenced or affected by ; to behave as if conscious 
of. Of a ship : To fed her helm (see quot. 1 S 67 ), 

XSS9 W. Cunningham Cosmopr, Glnsse xi Or descending 
to lowe, th' earth of heat shall fele the flame. X59X Raleigh 
Last Fight Rez', (Arb.) ip The shippe could neither way nor 
feele the helme. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 628 Orites. .will 
abide the fire and feele no harmc therby, 1612 Bible Ps. 
Iviii. 9 Before your pots can feele the thornes, he shall take 
them away. x66o Sharrock Vegetables 12 The lesse of the 
winter the Cabbage, .feel.s, the more subject ’tis to cater- 
pillars. 1694 Arc. Sat. Late V'oy. it. /i7i2) 33 The Ships’ 
do not feel these smaller Waves but only the great ones. 
1697 Drydkn Vhg. Georg. 1. 448 Earth feels the Motions 
of her angry God. X732 Pope Ess. Alan 1. 167 That 
never air or ocean felt the wind. 1822 Shelley it. 
12 The hoar pines already feel her breath. 1867 Smyth 
SniloPs Wonldk,, Feel the helm, To have good steerage 
way, carrying taut weather-helm, which gives command of 
steerage. Also said of a ship when she has g.ained headway 
after standing still and begins to obey the helm. 

13. To be emotionally affected by (an event or 
state of things). 

x6oo E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 271 They doe feele with 
greater griefe an other mans profile, then their owne loS'C. 
X736 Aav. Capt. R, Doyle i, I was too young to feel my 
loss, n X774 Coi.DSM. Ef>it^ Parnell 3 What heart but 
feels his sweetly moral lay. x86x M, Pattison Ess. (18891 
I. 38 Rudolf, .felt deeply the tragical loss of his favourite 
son. i 83 a Miss Braddon Alt, Royal II. ix. 171 It Vr*as her 
candour which he felt most keenly, 

14. mtr. To have the sensibilities excited ; esp. 
to have sympathy «'«//;, compassion for (a person, 
his sufferings, etc.). 

1605 Shaks. Alaeh. iv. ill. 7 It resounds As if it felt with 
Scotland, 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Honest AlatCs Fort, jv. ii, 
How heavy guilt is, when men come to feel! 176X 
Churchill Roseiad (ed. 3) 63S Those who would make us 
feel, must feel themselves. 1809 Wellington in Gunv. 
Desp. IV, 52s No man can see his army perish by want 
without feeling for them. i8xS BvroN Stanzas for 
Alnsic, * There's not ajoy‘, Oh ! could I feel as I have felt 
or be what I have been. X849 M.acaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
vil. (ed. 5) 213 A moderate party . . had alw.ays felt kindly 
towards the Prote.stant Dissenters. 1893 Speaker 20 May 
557/2 The Archbishop, .and his colleagues feel very strongly 
on the subject of the attack upon the Welsh Church. 

15. Expressing a belief or judgement. Const, 
either with direct object, subord. cI.tusc, or obj. 
with complement or infinitive (preceded by id) 

\^i.. gemraliy. To believe, think, hold as an 
opinion. After L. sentirc. Obs. 

138a N. Hereford, etc. in Lewis Life IVycltf isZzd) ^57 
We were required to seyne what we felyde of diverse con- 
clusions. c 1400 A/<ol. Loll. 87 luel J>ei fvhd of God, tenting 
to idols. CX449 Pecoce 7 vV/r. 111. xix. 412 Thou5 y feele 
thus, that the clergie, etc. 1482 AlonI: 0/ Evesham (.\rb.) 
47 What schulde y ihinke or fele of hym more worthier th.an 
not for to pray for him. X544 Bale Chrvn. Sir Old- 
castcllxw Harl. AlUc. (M.alh.j 1.260 Th.at I .‘fhould other- 
wyse fele and teach of the sacramentes. Ibid. 262 How fele 
ye thy.s .artycle? 

b. Now only with notions derived from other 
senses ; To apprehend or recognize the tnith of 
(something) on grounds not distinctly perceived; 
to have an emotional conviction of (a fact). 

x6x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. ii. 91 Garlands, .which I feele 
I am not worthy yet to weare. 1807 Crabuc I^ar. Reg. 
II. 1. 142 Phmbe .. felt she gave delight. 1853 I. Taylor 
Spir. Despot, vi. 245 They felt that a religion . . demanded 
a watchful control. x86i Trollope Barchester T. xxxii. 
She felt that she might yet recover her lost ground, Alod, 
The proposed legislation was felt to be inexpedient. 

III. 16. Used (like in quasi-passive 
sense with complement: To be felt as having a 
specified quality ; to produce a certain impression 
on the senses (psp. that of touch) or the sensibilities ; 
to seem. 

1581 Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 92 The hande. . 
feeling to bee rough. 1665 Hooke Alicrogr. 139 The sub- 
stance of it feels . . exactly like a very fine piece, .of Chamois 
leather. Acc. Sat. Late Voy. it. (1711) 165 If it feels 
heavy, .then we give him more Rope. 1768 J. Byron Narr. 
Patagonia 263 'l‘he weather was extremely cold, and felt 
particularly so to us. '18*5 A.'Caldcleugh Trav.S.Atner. 


II. xvii.iSs^The air felt chilly. 2844 Lady Fullerton Ellen 
Aliddlcton ix, It felt to me as if the air had grown lighter, 
x86a Mrs. Browning Poems, AJother ^ Poet vi, Then one 
weeps, then one kneels 1 God, how the house feels I 1883 
E, Garrett At Any Cost iv. 66 Not then could she under- 
stand how it felt to lie wakeful at nights. 

Feel, obs. form of Veal. 

0 x400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 275 He mai ete fleisch of .iij. 
dales poudringe S: he mai cle feel. 

Peelable (fr-lab'l), a. [f. Feel v. + -able.] 
That may or can be felt. fa. Sensible, perceptible, 
manifest {obs.). b. nonce-use. That is matter of 
emotion or sensibility. 

c X440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxviii, By 
djmers syknes or by felable tourment of the fende. a 1500 
Oral. Sap. in Anglia X. 358 Yndir a felable ensaumple I 
schalle 3eue the he mislerie of this doctrine. XS30 Tindale 
Ansav. Alore iv. xii. He uttereth his feelable blindness. 
XS70 in Levins ATanip.it^. 1883 Huxley in Nature XXVII, 
397 All feelable, all things which stir our emotions, 

come under the term of an. 

Hence Peelahly adv.y in a feelable manner; 
perceptibly, manifestly {phsl). 

CX373 Sc. Leg. Saints Thomas 392 By \>r& ensampile 
schawit he Felably quhow ma his be. c 1440 Hylton Sca/n 
Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xx, Vntyll a soule can feleably 
noughte hymself, 

Feeld(e, obs. form of Field. 

Feele, van of Fele a. Obs. many. 

Peeler (fPlw). [f. Feel v. + -er h] One who 
or that which feels. 

1. One who feels or perceives by the senses, esp. 
by the touch. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 258 The smellers or 
felers iherof. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. loi This hand . . 
whose touch would force the Feelers soule To’th'oath of 
loy.alty. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selit. 47 All hearers deaf, 
all feelers numb. 1840 yVttV'xyi//T^.VlI. 706, 1 was oneofthc 
best feelers of a silk that ever entered Snuggs' shop. 

2. a. One who is the subject of feeling or emo- 
tion. -I* b. One who knows (anything) by his own 
feelings {phsi). c. One who experiences or has to 
bear (something disastrous or painful). 

i6xx WorroN Let. to.^HrE.Baconva Reliq. Wotlon.(i672) 
399 Of my longing to see you, I am a better feeler than 
a descrlber. X779 Johnson to Mrs. 'Phrale 8 Nov., 
If she be a feeler, I can be.ar a feeler as well as you. 18x4 
Gen. P. Tiiomfson Exerc. IV. 24 We are to be the main 
feelers of the consequences. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
207 He was not a strong thinker, but a sensitive feeler. 

0, Biol. One' of the organs with which certain 
animals are furnished, for trying by the touch 
objects with which they come in contact, or for 
searching fot food ; a palp. 

1663 Hooke AUcrogr. 104 There are two other jointed and 
bristed horns, or feelers, iti the forepart of the head, x^sx 
U. Bradley Wks. Nat. 55 Those Antens, or Feelers, which 
we observe in Lobsters. 1768 G. White Selbome xviil. 
(1789) 52 The upper jaw [of inc loach] . . is surrounded with 
six feelers, three on each side, 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist, 
VII. 327 The ant-lion seixes it with its feeler.*;, which are 
hollow 1843 Owen Itnterlebr.An. xiii, 155 The mouth [of 
the Cirripedia] is provided with a broad upper Up, with two 
p.'ilps or feelers, x88o W, B. Cari'enter in 19M Cent. No. 38. 
617 Many of these are provided with enormously long and 
delicate feelers or hairs. 

b, transf. and fig. 

1863 MERiVALE7v<J7/r..^w/,VIII. Ixvi. 235 Her ships were 
the feelers with which she touched on Greece and Italy. 
X874 BLACKiB.S'tr^^7///.6i [.Atheists Jean, .fasten their coarse 
feelers upon nothing but what they can finger. 

c. slang. That with which one feels ; the hand. 

1877 Fizte Years' Penal Serv.z^t) In a week or two a man 

can bring his hooks and feelers into full working trim again. 

4, One sent out to *feel’ the enemy; a scout. 
Cf. Feel v. 3 b. 

1847 Infantry Alan. (1854) 105 These patrols must be 
preceded by feelers. X876 Vovle Alilii. Diet., Feele7-s, 

b. transf. A proposal or hint put forth or thrown 
out in order to ascertain the opinions of others. 

1830 Gen. P. Thomfson Exerc. (1842) I. *288 The feeler 
which they have put out. 1838 Froude/^w/. JE’k^. III. .xv. 
273 Cromwell had thrown out feelers in the'v'arious European 
courts. x 836 * H. Conway ' Living or Dead v, ‘ It will cost 
a great deal if I fit them up as I like,* I said as a feeler. 

attrib. 1889 Pall ATall G. 30 May 6/3 The project has 
gone no further than the feeler circular. 

C. Racing. A trial race, 

1883 Standard 21 May 2/1 Osborne, journeyed from Man- 
chester. .with the express purpose of having a ‘feeler' on 
Mr. Adrian's colt. 

Peele 3 S(f»-les),a. [f. Fee + -less.] 'With- 

out a fee or fees ; not bringing, paying, or j-ielding 
fees ; not receiving fees, 

X740 Somerville Hobbitiol ii. 260 In Shoals they come, 
Neglected feeless Clients. x8as Ld. Cockburn Alem. ii. 145 
He could not tell a story without disclosing his power 
[i.e. of mimicry], a feeless faculty. 1848 Lyttos Harold 
vii. V, Fceless went he now from man to man. • 185a Ld. 
Cockburn Jeffrey 1 . 179 His practice.. included the whole 
of our Courts, Civil, Criminal, and even ecclesiastical, the 
most fee-lcss of them all. siSik Pall ATall G. 23 Sept. 2/1 
There is any number of formalities to be gone through, the 
first cf which consists in sending the fce-!e.ss child home. 
X893 Star 3 Aug. 1/6 Praiseworthy zeal for a feeless theatre. 

Feeling (friig), vbl. sb. [f. Feel v. + -ino i.] 

1. The action of the vb. Feel in various senses ; 

an instance of the same. gemiudial. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 140 In ben yvel signes . . 
crampe to schite wi]>oute feljTige & unmovablete of alle ke 


membres. x6xx Bible Eph. iv, 19 Who being past feeling 
haue giuen ihemselues ouer vnto lasciuiousnesse. 1791 
Boswell yftnson 00.1752, Love is not a subject ofreasoning, 
but of feeling. 1803 Aled. Jml. XIV. 14 From the first 
feeling of a febrile attack. i8w Regnl. Instr. Cavalry 
(1844) 44 The horse must be kept attentive by a light 
feeling of the bridle. 

^ attrib. 1754 A. Muri-hy Gray’s Inn Jml. No. 66 These, 
in their Feeling-hours of Distress, are reported to have 
reproached themselves with their Folly. 

fb. In fhc) feeling'. =*to the feel’ (see Feel 
sh. 3 ). Obs. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 305 Whanne it is not hoot in 
fellnge. 1377 B, Googe HercshacRs Husb. iii. (1^6) 128 
His hide not hard, or stubborne in feeling. 1663 J. Davies 
tr. Alandclslo's Trav. 155 It is of a reddish colour, as 
smooth, and sHpperj’ in the feeling as soap. 1669 Sturmv 
AFaritu’ds Alag. v. xii. 65 The harder the Corns of Powder 
are in feeling, by so much the better it is. 
c. attrib. (Cf. Feel V. 5 .) 
a x8^9 Sir R. Wilson Life (1862') I. ii. 67 So soon as the 
Austrian Hussars had fired with their skirmishers a few 
feeling shot. 

2. The faculty or power by which one feels (in 
sense 6 of the vb.) ; the ‘sense of touch’ in. the 
looser acceptation of the term, in which it includes 
all physical sensibility not referable to the special 
senses of sight, hearing, taste, and smell. 

C X173 Latnb. Horn. 75 Hore blawing,hore smelling, heore 
fefing wes al iatiret. c 1230 Hali Aleid. 13 Hire fif wittes, 
sihfle & heringe smecchunge & smealunge & euch limes 
felunge. ^1340 Cursor M. 17018 (Fairf.; Heryng, speche, 
sight, smellyng & feh'ng are wyltes v. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. in. ix. (1495) 55 The spyryte of felynge is 
shedde in to all the body. X535 Coverdale 2 Kings iv. 
31 There was nether voyce ner fejynge. i6ox Holland 
Pliny X. Ixxi. 306 There is not a living creature . . but hath 
the sence of feeling, although it have none else. 1669 
A. Browne Ars Piet, (1675) 65 Finally by the feeling, we 
touch cold and Kot, moist and dry. 1712 Addison S/ect. 
No. 4n ? I The Sense ofFceling can indeed give us a Notion 
of . . Shape. 1727 A. Hamilton Nezu Ace. E. hid. II. xii. 
109 The Elephant would find out the Gold among the 
Lead, by the nice Feeling of his Proboscis. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 30 A hoof., blunts the feeling, and 
renders the foot incapable of seizing. 1S71 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv. 1B9 Yet from grief-worn limbs shall feeling 
wholly depart not. 

b. A physical sensation or perception through 
the sense of touch or the general sensibility of the 
body. 

tr X380WVCLIF Serm. Se!, Wks. II. ioWi|»Hsf®ly”g of pis 
womman God ^af hir witt to prophecie bus. X614 Raleigh 
Hist. World iii. § 7. 45 The ayre is so tninne^ that it is not 
sufficient to beare vp the body of a bird h.aumg therein no 
feeh’ng»of her wings. 1805 Afed, Jrnt, XIV. 242 It is ofien 
difficult., to describe on paper every feeling and appearance 
we notice, 1851 Carpenter Alan. Phys. (ed. 2) siy A feeling 
of some of the corporeal changes taking place within them- 
selves. 1884 tr. Lotte's Afetaph. 524 That feeling which 
instructs us re.specting the position, the movement, and the 
amount of e.xertion 01 our limbs. 

•fS. Passive experience; sensible proof; know- 
ledge of an object through having felt its effects. 

1326 Tindale Rom. v, 4 Pacience bryngeih felynge, 
felynge - brjmgeth hope. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4* 
Counnw. 100 Spaine both knowes us, and hath of. late had 
some feeling of us. 

4. The condition of being emotionally affected ; 
an instance of this ; an emotion. Often specialized 
by ^with fear, hope, etc, 

CX400 Test.Love 1.(1532)327/1 Al my passyons and felynges 
weren loste. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa ii. 392 The which 
with great feeling, and contentment having understood, .he 
instituted a Synod. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Erontena 
28 He felt in his heart .. a .. conceit or feeling of feare. 1639 
tr. Du Basq's Compt. Woman n. 13 Separation is so often 
made without any feeling. 1678 Butler Hud. ni. ii. 1685 
Fear that keeps all Feeling out As lesser pains are by the 
Gout. x8x4 Scott IVnv. l.xi, Feelings more easily con- 
ceived than described. 1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 281 
From that moment a feeling of hopelessness ran through 
us. x8s6'Froude Hist. Eng, (1858) I. v, 463 All classes . . 
were agreed in one common feeling of displeasure. 1^7 
E. R. Conder Bas. Faith i. 13 Religious feelings difier 
from other feelings by tbeir nature and by their object. 

b. pL in collective sense. Emotions, suscepti- 
bililics, sympathies. 

1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viands Shipzvreck iijh-cy need 
none of these lieightenings to interest the feelings of my 
friend, X79X Mr.s. Radcliffe Rotn. Forest x. She tried to 
command her feelings so as to avoid disturbing the family. 
1804 Nelson Lett. (1814) II. 57 Do not hurt my feelings 
by telling me that I neglect any opportunity. X828 J. W. 
Croker C. Papers (1884) I. xiii. 404 All my time being em- 
ployed in assuaging what gentlemen call their feelings. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii, Both saw the absolute 
necessity of putting a constraint on their feelings.^ 

5. Capacity or readiness to feel ; susceptibility to 
the higher and more refined emotions ; esp. sensi- 
bility or tenderness for the sufferin^^ of others. 
Good feeling', kindly and equitable spirit. 

1388 Shaks. L, L.L. iv. ii. 80 Wc thankful! should be 
Which we of taste and feeling are, for those parts ibat dc^ 
fruclifie in vs more then he. j6oo E. Blount tx. Cones ngg 
44 Who if he had any feeling of a man, should Jet^J- 
1622 Bacon Hen. VH 33 Thc^ king .. out of a 

feeling, was sparing, and compassionate towart 

jects, X731 Swift Let. to Gay xo SepL, She ^ 

grain of Feeling. 1753 Hume Ess.fy tto6 

delicacy of his feeling makes bim sensibly touted. 17^ 

Jane Austen J’wr<'<! 5 '.SVwr. XV. (185^63 he . ^ 

honour and feeling? *802 M.sr. Edgeworth 
(1816) I. xvii. 142 He thinks I have no feeling, 
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Macaulay IJist. Euq. II. 89 The Church of England was 
saved from this outrage by the good sense and good feeling 
of the pope. 1849 Ruskin i>ev. Lamps ii. § 19. 49 A woman 
of feeling would not wear false jewels. 

6 . Pleasurable or painful consciousness, emotional 
appreciation or 'sense one's own condition or 
some external fact). 

CX400 Rom. Rose 6,149 Who so hath in his felyng The 
consequence of such snrj-wyng. *605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 
287, 1 ..haue ingenious feeling Of my huge Sorrowes. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. I. 69 The feeling I have of the 
courtesies received from him, 1683 D. A. Art Converse 56 
You would easily be wrought' into some feeling of your 
folly in this point. 1705 Stanhope Parnphr. W. 296 They 
have 'already sufficient feeling of their disease. 1814 
DTsraeli Quarrels Anth. (1867) 379 He was., too con- 
scious of his superiority to betray a feeling of injury. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth ii,To encourage with a feeling of safety 
those whom [etc.]. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. 

Churches 30 The feeling of perfect equality inside the 
church. 

7. What one feels in regard to something ; emo- 
tional attitude or opinion, sentiment, fin early 
use (cf. Feel v. 15 a) : Opinion. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. 87 The disturblaunce and dyuerse , 
feelingis had among 5011 silf now in Ynglond. C1450 
tr. be Iniiiatione 1. ix, Wherfore truste not to muche in 
thin ovne felyng, but desire gladly to here oJ)ir mennys 
f^elinges. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W, xx.xviii, If we survey 
a king not only oppo.sing his own feelings, but reluctantly 
refusing those he regards. 1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viaud^s 
Shipwreck I communicated my thoughts and feelings 
to Mr. Wright. r 3 r 8 D’Israeli Chas. /, I. v, 120 The 
feelings of the Romanists were sadly put to the test by 
a circumstance which now occurred. Ibid. II. xi. 287 The 
feelings of two ages attest the greatness of Hamfiden's 
name. 1863 Mrs.^ Carlyle III. 186 You know my 

feelings about religious excitement-ecstatics. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 10. 577 Cromwell bowed to the feeling of 
the nation. 187S Jowett Plato (cd. 2) V, 7 They have the 
feelings of old men about youth. 

b. iransf. Of a language: Instinctive preferences 
of expression. 

187S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. p. xv, The feeling of the 
modem language is more opposed to tautology. 

c. In commercial use, Feeling { 0 / the market') : 
the degree of readiness to buy prevailing amongst 
traders. 

i 883 Daily^ News ii July 2/7 An improved feeling is also 
perceptible in ropes. 

8 . In objective sense ; The quality or condition 
which is felt to belong to anything; the impression 
produced by it upon a jierson, 

*593 Shaks. Rich. Ily i. lii. 301 The apprehension of the 
good, Giues but the greater feeling to the worse. 1884 W. 
C S.MiTH Kildrostan 45 He nigh Tost his wits ere morning 
..So weird-like was the feeling of the place. 

9. Psychol, a. By some writers {c.g. Brown, J. 
Mill, J. S. Mill) used for ‘ a fact or state of conscious- 
ness *. b. By others as a generic term comprising 
sensation, desire, and emotion, but excluding per- 
ception and thought, c. After Kant’s use oigc/iihl^ 
restricted to the element of pleasure or pain in any 
mental state, d. An intuitive cognition or belief 
neither requiring nor admitting of proof. 

1739 Hume Treatise i. iv. § 4 I. s*3 Tho’ bodies are felt 
by means of their solidity, yet the feeling is a quite different 
thing from the solidity. <r 18x0 Brown Atfr/./’/nViJr, xi. (1838) 
71 Consciousness . . is only a general term for all ourfeelings, 
of whatever species the«!e may be, — sensations, thoughts, 
desires ; — in short, all those states or affections of mind in 
which the phenomena of mind consist. Ibid. xxvi. U838) 
166/2 The feelings of extension, resistance, joy, sorrow, fra- 
grance, colour, hope, fear, heat, cold, admiration, resentment, 
1836-7 Hamilton Arc/, yi/f/<7//t. 11850) l.xi. i86This division 
of the phmnomfena of mind into the three great classes of the 
Cognitive faculties, — the Feelings, or capacities of Pleasure 
and Pain, — and the Exertive or Conative Powers . . was 
first promulgated by Kant. Ibid, II. xli. 492 The first grand 
distribution of our feelings will, therefore, be into the Sensa- 
tions, — that is the Sensitive or External Feelings ; and into 
the Sentiments, — that is, the Mental or Internal Feelings. 
1841-2 — - in Rei(Vs IVks. 760 Feeling is a term preferable to 
Consciousness.. in so far as the latter does not mark .so well 
the simplicity, ultimacy, and incomprehen.sibility of our 
original apprehensions. 1846 Mill Lo^ici. iii. § 3'. 66 Feel- 
ing, in the proper sense of the term, is a genus, of which 
Sensation, Emotion, and Thought, are subordinate species. 
1855 Bain Senses ^ Int. 1. i. § 3 The presence of Feeling is 
the foremost .. mark of mind. 1871 'Ts'^osix. Fragtn. Sc. 
(1879) II. XV. 375 JF'eeling appeared in the world before 
knowledge. 1875 jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 14 Feeling is 
not opposed to‘ knowledge, and in all consciousness there 
is an element ofbotb. xigiSvu.'e The Hjiman Mind \v. I. 
64 The term feeling, .in a stricter sense is confined to those 
modes of consciousness which are in a peculiar sense affec- 
tions of the subject, and which do not, in the same direct 
way as our thoughts and volitions, involve a clear reference 
to objects. Ibid. xiii. II. i We include under the head of 
feeling all psychical st.ites or phenomena so far as they have 
the element or aspect of the agreeable and disagreeable. Ibid. 

8 'J'he proposition that feeling as such h.as no quality ^apart 
from the feeling-quality itself, agreeableness, disagrecable- 
ness) is held by most psychologi^ts. 

10. In Fine Art; cf. senses 4 - 6 . a. Painting. 
(see quot. 1854 ). b. Archil. The general tone of 
a building or style of architecture ; the impression 
produced on a spectator. • • 

18^ Fairmolt Diet. Terins Art; Feeling, that' visible 
quality in a work of Art which forcibly depicts the mental 
emotion of the painter, or which exhibits his perfect mastery 
over the' materials of Art. 1859 JeMISON Brittany v. 52 
A favourable example of Renaissance, retaining as it does 


much Gothic feeling. ' 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. 
Churches 10 If the whole feeling of a building leads up to 
one point. 

c. Of a mnsical performer: Sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the emotional purport ol a composi- 
tion, manifested in the manner of rendering. 

1824 Byron yuan xvi. xli, The circle .. applauds .. the 
tones, the feeling, and the execution. 

Feeling prec. + -ikg 2.] 

That feels. 

1. a. That is the subject of sensation ; sentient, 
b. Capable of sensation ; sensitive. 

<ri40o iMS. A) 174 In j)e heed hcrof 

is fleisch j)at is felynge. CZ430 Hymns Virg. (1867) igWih 
becstis, feelinge lijfhaue we. 1548^7 ViCARVylriH/. xv, 1181..8) 
31 Seuen payre ofscnsatluc or feeling senews. 1602 Carew 
C<? r«tua// 6 a, Then passe on to those things, of growing, 
and feeling life, which upon her face doe relieuc themselucs. 
186^ M. Arnold Vonth 4- Calm Poems 1877 I. 24 For 
feeling nerves and living breath. ii-ansf. x68o Otway 
Orphan iii. vH, The feeling Ayr’s at rest. 

2. Affected by emotion ; accessible to emotion ; 
sympathetic, compassionate. 

x6x8 E. Elton Rom. vn. (1622) 494 Let them with feeling 
hearts magnifie the Name of the Lord. 1639 Fury Wills 
(1850) 179, I haue bene, am, and ever shalbee, a feeleing 
member. 1772 Ann. Reg. 194/2 The whole demeanor.. did 
lionour to them as feeling men, and peaceable citizens. 1854 
J. S. C. ADDOTT/VW/i»AfOH*x8s5) I. XIV. 243 Bonaparte, apart 
from politics, was feeling, kind, and accessible to pity. 

b- Of language, manner, etc. : Indicating emo- 
tion or sensibility. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia Wks. (Grosart) II. 6r Thy wailing 
words do much my spirit mouc. They uttered are in such 
a feeling fashion. 1590 Si'ENser F. Q. ill. 11. 15 His feeling 
wordes her feeble sence much pleased. 1737 Hist. Clorana 
77 This discourse was too feeling for Bcllmont to bear much 
longer. 1799 Sheridan Pizarro iv. 1, A feeling boldness in 
those eyes assures me that [etc. 7 . x8to Mrs. Riddell Myst. 
Palace Card. xiv. (i88r; 135 He could not have used more 
feeling language. 

3. In quasi-passive sense : That is deeply or 
sensibly felt or realized, heart-felt, acute, vivid. 

1530 Tindale Answ. More "Wks. (1573) 250/1 God hath. . 
geuen them a feeling faith of the mercy that is in Christ 
Jesu. _ 1556 J.He^'wood Spider ff F. Hii. 31 It was to him, 
a feeling greefe of grudge. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 226. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 150 Knowing now 
by a feeling experience, her fathers reasons to be true. 1706 
CiBOF.R Perollau It is a feeling Pleasure With such Excesses 
to afflict thy Soul. X 72 i Southerns Oroott. v. iv, I had a 
feeling (ed. 1696 Uvingl sense Of all your royal favours. 

Reelingless (frligles), a. [f. Feeling vbl. sb. 
+ -LESS.] Without feeling ; devoid of feeling. 

1821 Blackv), Mag. VIII. 622 Of savage Windram, 
feelingless and fierce. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint, V, 303 
For some time his (Turner’sJ work is, apparently, feeling- 
less. X876H. SpENCERPr/«c.J>'Vv/V/ (i877)l, 479 Fcelingless 
units and units which monopolize feeling. 

Hence Fee'lin^lessly adv. 

1856 RugKiN Mod. Paint. III. iv. .xii. § 15 Such expres- 
sions aie not ignorantly and fceUnglessly caught up. 

Feelingly (frUqli), adv. [f. Feeling ppl. a. 

+ -LY 

f 1. Consciously, Obs. 

CX440 Hylton Scala Per/. (\V. de W. 1494) 11. iii, All 
chosen Soules, .bathe trouthe in cryste. .openly and felyngly 
as . . wyse men haue, or elles generally as chyldren haue. 

1 2. With just perception, understandingly, sen- 
sibly ; appropriately, to the purpose. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xiii. 27 He spac fclendely (L. sensatel 
‘ or wisely ’ week c 1386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 1345 Who most 
felyngly speketh of love. 1555 Watreman Fardle Facions 
App. 306 Sensibly to giue the meaninge of those infinite 
threasoures with suche wordes as falle inoste felinglie for 
them. 1601 Shaks. Twel.'N. 11.' tit.' 172 He shall finde 
himselfe most feelingly personated. 1630 R. yohnsotls 
Kingd. 4 ' Comtnw, 628 The ancient exprobralion of the 
Britons against the Romans .. cannot, more feelingly be 
applied than unto these Indian Spaniards. .2646 S. Page 
in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. IL 8 The pain of the affliction 
exprest so feelingly in the breaking of bones. 

3. With emotion ; in a manner manifesting emo- 
tion. 

• 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1492 Here feelingly she weeps Troys 
painted woes. ^ <1x679 Hobbes /?/«»/. lu. vii, (16S1) 108 By 
speaking Feelingly; that is, with such Passion as is fit for 
the matter he is in. 17x3 Steele Guardian I. No. 44 7 5 
The whole assembly seemed to condole with me .very 
feelingly. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. in. vii. 381 The 
bard speaks feelingly of the wretchedness of his age. 1839 
Yeowell Anc.Brit.Ch. Pref. (1^7} 5 He feelingly deplores 
the miserable state of his countrj'. 

4. By or from actual personal feeline, knoNvledee, 
or experience, 

a 1534 hloRE De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 76/2 Which if we. . 
so feclyngly perceyued as we inyght {etc.]- rtx6i8 Raleigh 
Advice 0/ Son in Rem. <z66i) xi8 In your Soul shall you 
feelingly find the.se terrible fears. 1834 Southky Doctor x\. 
(1862) 30 No man knows the value of time more feelingly 
than 1 do. 1885 J, Bonar Malihus 1. i. 23 He wrote feel- 
ingly, a.s he had the malady [toothache] at the time of writing, 
■f 5. Sensitively, Obs. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 'I. 319 A people feelingly alive 
to every thing that could affect the rights for which they had 
been contending. x8o6 Metcalff. in Owen Wellesley s 
Desp. 808, I tvould wish to see our government feelingly 
alive to points of honor. 1806 W. Tavloh in Robberds 
Mem. I I, X23 You seemed to me .. to shiver in the breeze 
too feelingly. 

6. In such a manner as to be felt or to leave an 
impression behind. 


14x3 Lydc. Pylgr.'Scnole iv. xxvi: (i483) 72 Also I may 
scye more felyngly to ihyne experyence as seynt austra 
lecheth. X534 More On the Passion\lVs,. 1313/iThoughe 
it bee . . ethe inoughe for any manne to saye the worde . 
yet is it harde for many a man to let it fal felyngl)*, arid 
siiicke clowne depe into his hert. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. n. 
i. XI These are counsellors That feelingly perswade me 
what I am. a 1657 Loveday Lett. 11663’ 69 J.W.’ssick- 
nesse . . does affect me as feelingly as can be requir’d froman 
iinbi.TSs’d friendship. i^S%Yh-iizGrifinell Exp.xxMxd. 1856) 
231 But a breeze, .never failed to persuade us, and that 
feelingly, that the mercury was honest. 

Beelless (fMiles), a. Sc. rare. [f. Feelj 3.+ 
-LESS.] Without feel or feeling, insensible. 

iSzo Afarmatden 0/ Clyde xxi, in Edin. Mag. May 425, 
1 . .feelless lay, while the laidlie droich Perform'd his lord's 
commands. 

t FeeTsome, a- Ohs. rare. [f. Feel + -some.] 
Attractive to the feeling or sense ; in quot. Tasty. 

e X440 J '^ork Mysi. xKt. 136 Haile I floure fresshe floriished 
Jji frewte is full felesome. 

+Pee'iiian. Obs. Also feman. [f. Fee sh:- 
+ -.\Ian]. a vassal. 

1517 Will 0/ Grigge <Somer«et Ho.\ One of the Fcemen 
w* our soveraigne i^rd® the Kyng. 

Plence Fee’manly, as befits a vassal, rceman- 
ship, the state or condition of a vassal. 

XS09 in Walbra.n Mem, Founrains Abbey 1 Surtees Soc. 1 233 
And also he shall kepe upon the saide graunge, trewlyand 
femanlye, lx i;ye..His office or service of husbandry and 
femanshipe. 

Feemi.e, var. of Feme, Obs., woman. 

Feen, Feend(e, obs. ff. Fen, Fiend. 
Feeoffee : see Feoffee. 

Peer (ffr) sb.^ Only AfE. and Sc. Fonns: 
3 foor, 8 — Sc. fiar, fier, feer. [ME. a. OF, 
feor,f cur, filer fixed price, standard : 'L.fontinigi 
class. L. market). 

1 1. A price. Obs. 

a rzzsAncr.R. 398 Setefeor o Sineluue. <1x240 U'okiinie 
in Cott. Horn. 287 Jif i mi luue bede for to .selle and 
seile feor \>cr upon .swa hehe swa ich eauer wile, rxpo 
Cast. Lave 1091 3 if Fou wilt him bugge to his feore. 

2, .5V. Sec quoL and Fiabs. 

x8. . Jamieson, Fier, Feer, a standard of any kind. Yam 
is said to be spun by, i. e. beyond, ihejier, when it is draftu 
smaller than ihe proper thickness, , . 

t Fe*er» Obs. rare. See also Fiar. [f. 
Fee j/. + -er 1 .] One who fees or -gives a fee to 
another. 

1583 Studbes Anat. Abus. ii. (1882! 34 They are. .in fee 
with the Drapers, that if a man come to them to desiit 
them to heipe them to buy a piece of cloth .. they wiiJ 
straightway conduct them to their feer. _ 

Peer ifrw), sb.^ Alining, [f. Fee z/,2 + -EBh] 
One who fees or loads up the coal. . 

X883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Feer. 

+ Peer, fere, g. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. 
(mod.Fr. y?Vr.) = Pr. It. and Sp. 
fer-us : see Fierce.] Bold, fierce ; proud. 

c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eu/emia 741 pe Juge fel S: fere* 
— Tecla 217 Syne come a lyone fel & fere, er^ 
Sir Ferumb. 329 A knyst ful feer. Ibid. A14 Roland >’S-* 
so coraious & so fere. x:x45o Guy Warm. (C.) 7428 He was 
a bolde man and a fere. 

Peer (ffr, fi-u), v. Forms ; 5 fere, 8-9 feer, 
9 Sc. feir. [Perh. (as suggested by Jamieson' mpr. 
OK.Jyrian to make a furrow {i—*fnrhjan), i. fitch 
Furrow for the phonology cf. heir, been as 
variants of Birr.] 

■ * To mark off the breadth of every ridge (of land) 
for ploughing, by drawing a furrow on each side 
of the- space allotted for it’ (Jam.'i. .. 

e 7400 York Manual (Surtees) 224* Yee shale praye for 
lande tilland and lee ferand. 1862 J. Wilson farnimt 'V 
2o5 This operation— called in Scotland feiring the !and-^» 
usually entrusted to the most skilful ploughman on ezen 
farm. x8Sx Lcicestersh. Gloss, s.v.. To feer land, is to sc 
it out as it is intended to be ploughed. 

Peert^e, obs. form of Fear. 

Peer(e, var. of Fere sb., Obs. companion. 
Pee'ring*, [f. Feer z;. + :INgL] The 

action of the vl>. Feer ; also atlHb. 

1799 J. Robertson Agnc. Perth 248 The feering ^ 
gathered ridge. 7862 J. Wilson Farming vi. 206 in 
feiring is only required when a process of fallowing... aas 
obliterated the former ridges. Ibid., The plo'^shoian • • 
erects his three or more feiring poles perfectly in . 

distance from the fence equal to half the width of the nog 
or spaces in which it is proposed to plough the field. . 
b. concr. One of the rectangular spaces of lanQ 

between the furrows; a land. 

1846 J, Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 857 
for ploughing, called feerings, of generally thirty yards 
width are marked ofK 1851 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XH. r- 
In Scotland the land is ploughed . . in broad feirings of van” 
dimensions, 7870 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-ok., te - 
ings, spaces of ploughed land from eight to more yards 
width. 1 

tPeeTIiess, Obs. rare. f. [Peek a. + -NSSS-J 
Boldness, pride. 

147S Bk. Noblesse so For now it is tyme to clothe you.. 

with the cotes of armes’ of youre auncten feemesse. r 

+ PeeTOr, Obs. In 8 fearer, -or. [apnet. i- 
of AFFEEllOn.] =AFFE£B 0 B. 

X7XX W. Stork in Yorksh, Arclurol. yml. VII. 55 « 

are assessed by the steward . . assisted by tvs'o . . ‘ fearers 
‘ fcarors • 



FEERY-FARY. 


FEIG-IT. 


Feers, obs. form of Fierce a. 

Feerth(©, obs. form of P'ourtr. 
tPee’ry-fary, Obs. Sc, Forms; 6feryfary, 
f0(i)rie farye, fiery fairy, 7 feery fary, 8 fearie- 
fairy, [reduplicated form of Fart.] * Bustle, 
confusion’ (Jam.). 

1535 Stewart Scot. III. ic^The ferie farye ..Wes 
maid that tyme at mariage of our king. 1597 Montgomerie 
Cherrie Slae 252 Qulia reft me, and left me In sik a feirie- 
farye. 1641 R. Baillif. yrnl. Lett. 11775) I. xxviii. 285 
Chamber and table discourse, for argument, flum-flams, and 
fearie-fairies, could not be treasons, a 1724 Battle of Maria’ll} 
ii. in Evergreen (1761) I, 78 All Folks war in a fiery fairy. 

Pee:-srmple, La^a. [n. AV./ce-sim/>le{h\it\e‘ 
ton); see Fke sb,'-^ .-ind Sikpee; in Anglo-Lat. 
feodum simplex or punim^ in AF. fee pur. I'he 
combination is not found in continental use; it 
seems to have been intended to denote a ' fee ’ in 
the unqualified sense of the word, as opposed to a 
Fee-tail.] 

An estate in land, etc. belonging to the owner 
and his heirs for ever, without limitation to any 
particular class of heirs. In fee-simplex in ab- 
solute possession, 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 31 The seid loud to remayne to me 
infysympill. 1523 Fitzherc. Sun'. 12 b, Tenauntes in fee 
symple. 1577 Northbrookr p/ciwy J1843) 113 It causeth 
manie of them . . to bring their fee simple into fee single, 
iSp3 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 27 Heere’s the Lord of the 
soile come to seize me for a stray, for entering his Fee- 
simple without leaue. 1667 Pepvs Diary (1879) IV. 260 
Unless we could buy the fee-simple of it. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 104 Tenant in fee-simple . , is he that hath lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, to hold to him and his heirs 
for ever. 1849 Bright Sp. Burden on Landx’^iUzx.^ A rise 
in the value of the fee-simple of an acre. 

transf. and Jig\ 1601 Shaks. AWs Welt iv. ui, 311 He 
will sell the fee-simple of his saluation. 1621 Burton Anat. 
MeL hi. iv. i. iii. (1651) 661 They are the true heirs, have 
the Feesimple of heaven by a peculiar donation. 1781 
CowpER Conversation 590 Is sparkling wit.. The fixed fee- 
simple of the vain and light? 1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Rebel of Family I. iv, Here were four women, of any one 
of whom he had the fee simple. 

b. attHb. {Jit, and figi) as fce-simple-blood^ 

’estate^ -ground^ land^ -pitrckascy 'wits. 

1463 Bury IFiV/r (1850) 31 Fysympil grownd. *607 Hey- 
\iOon Fayre Maydt Wks, 1874 II. 47 Their own feesimple 
wits. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth, Challenge Knts. Err, Wks, 
(17XX) 233 We of hereditary and fee-sTmple blood, 1710 
Land, (.iaz. No. 4723/3 A Fee Simple Estate, .inclosed with 
Quick Fences. 1807 Vancouver Agrlc. Devon (1813) 308 
Fee-simple purchase of 140 acres. 

Feet, pi. of Foot. 

Fee>xai*L Law. [a. AF.^^ iailS (the final e 
being dropped as in some other legal words)* 
AngTo-L. f&udum ialliatum *, the second word is 
,the pa. pple. of OF. iaillier (mod.F. laillcr') lit. ‘ to 
cut , whence, to fix precisely, limit.] 

An estate of inheritance entailed or limited to 
some particular class of heirs of the person to 
whom it is granted; a limited fee. Fee-tail 
expectant ; see Expectant a. 3. 

[1294 Vear-blc. 21-2 Edxv. / (Rolls' 365 Feodum talliatum. 
Ibid. 641 La ou home feffe un autre en fee pur e nent de fee 
tayle.) 149^ Act n Hen. VIL c. 9 1 a Londes. .not being his 
owne enheritaunce. .in fe laille. x6o2 and Ft. Return fr. 
Pernass. iv. ii. (Arb.) 52 Nay thats plaine in Littleton, for if 
that fee-simple, and the fee mile be put together, it is called 
hotch-potch. ai6iQ Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 78 In 
his demesn, as of fee-tail. 1628 Coke On Lilt, 27 b, Tenant 
inFeeTayle. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkindv. 78 In Fee or 
Fee-Tail expectant on an Estate for Life or in Tail, 1817 W. 
SELWYNZ-atu Nisi Prius (ed- 4) II. 1115 Whether he had an 
estate in fee, fee-tail, or for life. 1831-2 Act 2-3 Will. IV, 
c. 80 § 3 in Oxf. Camb. Enactm. i6t Tenants in fee tail. 

Feetless a. • [f. feet, pi. of Foot + 

-LESS.] Without feet. Cf. Footless. 

. 1605 Camden Rem. (1870) 231 Three feetless Birds. 1639 
-Fuller Holy War iv. .xvi. ig6 Mangled, headlesse, hand- 
lesse, feetlesse corpses. 1656 J. Sergeant tr. T. U’hzie's 
Peripat. Inst. 97 Something like this is the creeping of 
feetlesse Creatures. . 

Feetly, obs. form of Featly. 

Feeze 'vfTz), jA Forms: 4 veze,'6 feaa(e, 6-7 
feese, 7 feaze, 7- feeze, 9 U.S. pheese, -ze. [f. 
Feeze z'.i] ' ■ • ‘ ' 

1 . A rush, impetus ; hence,' a 'violent impact. 
Also, a rub. Now dial, and U.S. 

X386 Chaucer Rnils T. iia-j And there out came a rage 
and such a veze, That it made al the gate for to rese. 
'iS9* Wyrley Armorie 50 They light vpon him. .and beare 
him downe with mightie feas. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 
{1621) 878 Both their [galleys] beakes were with the feaze 
broken off. 1847 M.ather in Whistlebbikie (1890) II. 165 
Wi' a lick o' sweet oil an’ a feeze o' her hand. 1865 Lowell 
Lett, (1894* I. 349 Even the locust’s cry is no longer a mere 
impertinent feeze of sound. 

t b. To fetch or take {puds) feeze ; to takea short 
run before leaping. To take one's full feeze x to 
start at full speed. Obs. 

1571 Campion Hist. Irel. ii. ix. (1633) 120 Advising you 
though you have fetched your feaze, yet to look ivell ere 
■you leape over. 1580 B.\RrT Ah>. R 41 To leape, taking 
his race, or fetching his feese, ex procursu satire. 1600 
Holland Livy 1. Ixv. (1609) 87 b. They [the Roman soldiers] 
tooke their full fee.se, and ran up the hill. 1675 T. Tully 
Let. Baxter 19 If a man do but goe back a little to take his 
feeze, he may easily jump over it. 
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2 . U.S. chiefiy colloq, A state of alarm or per- 
turbation. 

1846 Worcester, Pheese, a fit of fretrulne.ss. 1855 Lowell 
Let. in Atlantic Monthly Dec, (1692! 740/2 So 1 am in a 
feeze half the time, a 1865 Haliburton (C^nt. Diet.), When 
a man’s in a feese, there’s no more sleep that hitch. 

Feeze (ffz), Obs. exc. dial. Forms : t 
fdsian, 3-6 fese(n, -yn, 3 south, vesen, 5, 7 
feese, -ze, (6 pheeze, 7 feiee, pheese), 7 south. 
veeze, veize, veze, 6, 9 fease, south, vease, 6-9 
feaze. \OK.fesian (? also fesa/e),fysiau to drive, 
corresponds to ON. *ftysa tmod.Norwegian foysa, 
Sw. fosa), app. x—*fausj6jan, fatisjan. It is pos- 
sible that this word and ON. fiyka, of' 

similar meaning, are from a Teut root feu, fan, 
differentiated by s and k (pre-Teut. g) suffixes. 

Totally unconnected with Qi^.fysan (: — ‘ftinsjafiS to hurry, 
which survived into early ME. an fusen{n) : see Fuse v.^'\ 
* 1 * 1 . irans. To drive; to drive off or away; to 
make (one) run, put to flight ; to frighten away. 
Often with away. Also to feeze about, Obs. 

c 8m Laxvs Edward ^ Guihrttm xi, Donne fysie hi man of 
earde. 1014 Wulfstan Horn. (1883) xxxui. 162 Dart oft on 
gefechte an re.se]> tyne. a xysoSigna ante yudicium 172 in 
A". jE./*. (1862) 12 Al hefentissal- .be ifesid in tohelle. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I, 339 Powder of er)>e of J>at lond 
i-sowe in oJ>er londc.s vseh [v. r. vese]>] awey wormes. 
CX400 Bcryn Prol. 351 Shal 1 com J)cu, Cristian, & fese 
a-wey ]>e Cat? 1548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Luke viii. 
29 He should bee drieuen and feased of the deiiiill into 
deserte places. 1577-87 Holinsiied Citron. II. 10/2 They 
feazed awaie the Ir«sh. 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 
31 Lyke bees .. Feaze away the droane bees with sting, 
from maunger, or hiuecot. 1689 C. Mather Mem. Provi- 
dences 62 A Devil would .. make her laugh to see how he 
feaz’d ’em about, 
b. To impel. 

x6io Mirr. i^Iag., Sir N. Burdet xvi. 4B0 Those eager 
impes whom food-want feaz’d to fight amaine. 

2 . To frighten, put into a State of alarm. 

c 1440 CArcRAVE Life St. Hath. v. 611 Bete hir weel, right 
for hir blaspheme, To fese hem alle that troste In hir doctryne. 
1460 Christ's Comfil. 471 in Pol.Rel. 4 L. Poems (1866) 198 
Ful foule schuldehi foos be fesid If J>ou mygte ouer hem as 
y ouer ])ee may. 1887 Kent Gloss., Fease, to fret, worry. 

3 . The threat * I’ll feeze you ‘ seems to have 
given rise to the following senses: a. vaguely, To 
*do for V settle the business of’ (a person), b. 
To beat, flog. 

a. 1596 Shaks. TVtw.i'Anlnduct.i.i lie pheeze you infaith. 
x<5z3 Beau-m. & Fl. Coxcomb i. vi, I'll feese you. x 6 so 
Fletcher Chances ii. i, H'as giv’n me my quietus cst : I felt 
him In my small guts : I'me sure h’as feez'd me. 

b. x6xo B. JoNsoN Aleh. v. v, Come, will you quarrel ? I will 
feize you, sirrah. 1631 Massinger Emperor East iv. ii, 
Countryman. Zookers I Had I one of you tingle, with this 
nvig I would so veeze you I 1674 J.W[right) Mock-Thyestes 
loi Vour Toby I’le so feaze with this Rod. .That [etc.]. 

■ Feeze (ffz), vJ dial. 

1 . irans. To twist or turn with a screw-like 
motion ; to screw. Also with off, on, up. 

1806 A. Douglas Poems I downa feeze my fiddle-string. 
1813 W. Leslie Viexv Naim Gloss., Feeze, to turn a screw 
nail. 

fiS* To insinuate. 

1813 W. Leslie Viexv Naim Gloss., Feeze, to insinuate 
into unmerited confidence or favour. 1824 Jamieson s.v., 

, One feezes himself into the good graces of another. 

2 . intr. for rcfl. To wind in and out ; to hang 
off and on, 

17.. in Ritson Scot. Songs (1794) I. 287 My ewie never 
play'd the like But fees’d \_printcd tees’d] about the barn- 
yard wa'. 

Feff, Feflfment : see Feoff. 

Fegary ' (f/ge»*ri). dial, and colloq. Also 7 
fagarie, -ary, 7-8 figary, (7 flguary), 8 fleegerie, 

9 fee-, fleegary. [A corruption of Vagahy,] 

1 . A vagary, prank, freak ; a whim, eccentricity. 

1600 Dekker Fortunatus Wks. 1873 I. 116 Your body is 

little mended by your fetching fegaries. 162S Shirley 
Love-tricks ill. v, I have a great desire to be taught some 
of your figaries.' 1659 Lady Alimony ii. 1. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 289 , 1 know all their fagaries to a hair. 1663 Flagel- 
lum, or O. Crounvell (1672) 60 Caprichio's of Biennial Par- 
liaments and the like Figaries. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8ix) V. 183 The world must stand stUl for their figaries. 

2 . Gewgaws, trifles; fineries in dress. 

1724 Ramsay Love inviting Reason iii, Dinna prefer your 
fleegeries to me. x8o8 Mayne J’/VZrz* Gun 56 iii. 2 Grave j 
dames in a’ their nice feegarics. 1823 Tennant Card. I 
Beaton i. iii, braw a hizzie, wi* her fardingales and her : 
fieegaries, as ony. 

Hence Fega’ry (also flagary), v. intr., to busy 
oneself about trifles in dress. 

1821 H. Duncan Young S.Counlry f^VarwrCed. 2) 45 Did 
I come hame. . to stan’ and look at your flagarying there ? 

Sc. and north, forms of Fig. 

FegS (fegz). Obs. exc. Sc. and dial. Forms ; 
( 3-7 feckins, 6-8 fackins, 7-8 faikine, 8 feggings, 

9 faikins, 7 fac, feok. 7-9 facks, 8-9 fags, 9 
faags, faika, feck(s, faix, 8- fegs. [The forms 
here collected are distortions of Fay Faith, 
peril, with suffix -kin(s, frequent in such trivial 
quasi-oaths ; cf. bodykins, by'rlakin.) 

1 . As an (unmeaning) sb. in exclamatory phrases 
expressing asseveration or astonishment. See also 
Tfegs. ‘ 


1598 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. 1. iii. By my fackins. 
x6oo Hevwood I Edxv. /, in. i, No, by my feckins ! 1610 B. 
JoNSON Alch. 1. ii, How! Sweare by your, fac? , aiBzj 
Middleton Quiet Life 11. ii, By my facks, sir. 16, . Robin 
H oad 4 Q. Kaih. 90 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 42 By faikine 
of my body, a 1654 Webster & Rowley Cure for Cuckold 
IV. ill, By my feck. 1726 Vanbrugh youm. Lond. iii. i. 
No, by good feggings. 1768 Beattie To Mr. A. Ross v, 
O’ my fegs. 1880 Jamieson s.v., My faiks I 1884 Chester 
Gloss., Good Pecks I 

2 . As simple asseverative. 

1638 Brome Antipodes v. iv.Wks. 1873 III. 322 Nay facks 
I am not jealous. 1790 A Wilson To W. Mitchell Poet. 
Wks, (1846) 113 Fegs. 1804 Anderson Cumbrld. Ball. 104 
Sae faikins we mun hev a sweat. 1863 Tyneside Songs 86 
Faix they’ve got a warnin'. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Why ! you 
are 'smart, fegs ! 1891 Barrie Little Minister II. 191 Na, 
faags ! it was waur than that. 

Fegue, obs. form of Feague. 

Feid, obs. Sc. form of Feud sb.^, enmity. 

Feie(n, Feier, obs. forms of Fay v.^. Fair. 

Feigli (f^X). int. Sc. An expression of disgust 
or abomination, Cf. Faugh, Fie. 

X7X5 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. vi, Ye stink o’ leeks, 
Ofeigh! 

. Feigh, var. of Fay vJ 

fPeigHi sb. Obs. rare^^. [f. next vb.] The 
action of feigning; pretence, deceit. In phrase, 
without feign. 

c X320 Cast. Love 1482 Another that come fro hevyn, with- 
out feyn. 

Feign (f^‘n), Forms: 3-7 feigne, feine, 
-yne, 6 feygue, (3 feinybe, 5 feyn-yn), 3-5 fene, 
(4 feny), 4-7 fain(e, •‘yn(e, (6 feane), 6-7 faigne 
((> faynd), 6-feign. Sc. 4 fenyhe, 5 fen^e, fenye, 
6 fen^ie, fein^ie, feynge {printed feynze), 7 
fane. Also 4 i-feyn. fcinen,fcignen, szA. 

OF. feindre (pr. pple. feign-ant) Lat, Jingere to 
form, mould, feign, whence Fiction, PTgment. 
Cf. Vt.fenher,Jinher, Sp., Pg.ffngir,- It. jfngere.] 
I. 1 . trans. In material sense : To ■ fashion, 
form, shape. Obs. exc. as nonce-use after Lat. 

<21300 E. E, Psalter xciii. [xciv.l a }>at feinyhes egh, noght 
sees with-al? 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades i. 71 A dull 
fretful child Crushes its toys and knows not with what skill 
Those feeble forms are feigned. 


IT. To fashion fictitiously or deceptively. 

2 . To invent (a storjv excuse, accusation) ; to 
forge (a document). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 22007 (Cott.) Nathing sal I fene yow 
neu. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) -421 Somme feynede a delay. 
1393 Gower Conf. Ill, 175 Thou ha.st feigned This tale. 
1430-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) ll. 373 Somme fables be feynede 
for cause of delectation. 2534 Cran.mkr in Ellis Orig, Lett, 
Ser. lit. II. 3x7 All that ever she said wasfayned of her owne 
ymagynacion. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, 1. iii. § 7 As I find 
little, so I will feign nothing, 2736 Butler Anal. I. il vii. 
265 There is nothing in the Character.?, which would raise a 
Thought of their being feigned. 2790 Paley Horx Paul. 
Rom. ii. 19 Shall we say that the author . . feigned this 
anecdote of St. Paul? 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Cousi. x. 
228 Fables, feigned by the superstition, .of the people. 

+ b. To feign (a slander, fault) upon, against x 
to allege falsely against, attribute falsely to. Obs. 
1535 Joye Apol. Tiudale i Sclaunders fayned upon me. 
Lives Women Saints 31 She fayned her owne falte 
on the chaste yong prince. 2654 tr. Martinius' Conq. China 
205 Having feigned many crimes against the Priests. 

+ C. To invent, ^ coin’ (a word). Obs.. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 4x3 In Germany they 
call it * Pile ’ and * Zisel ’ ; and of this German word was the 
Latine ‘ Citellus' feigned. Ibid. loi [see Feigned ppl. a. 2]. 
+ d. To contrive (a deception). Obs. 

1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 270 They fain a 
wile, .among themselves. 

3 . To relate or represent in fiction ; to fable. 
Const, with-simple complement, with olfxnli inf, 
or with sentence as obj. Now rare. 

2423 Lydg. Pilgr , Soxvle v. viii. (1483J 90 Orpheus was so 
swete an harpoure as the clerkes feynen that [etc.], a 2569 
KingesmYll Godly Advis €{ x ^ Zo ] x $' Vh ^ Poets, .fained there 
were iii She Goddesses in contention for their beaulie. 2585 
Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) qs Harpyes . . whome the Poets 
feynzeis to represent theuis. 2598 Barckley Felic . blan 
If. (2603) irS Diogenes is fained to see the rich King Crt^us 
among the dead. • 2642 ' Fvu .^ R-Holy 4 Prof . St . 11. vm. 77 
Well did the Poets ieigne Pallas Patronesse of arts and 
armes. ^2645 Howell Lett . ii. 34 They faind a Post to 
come puffing upon the stage. 2^7 Milton P . Z. xi. 627 
Things-. worse Than Fables yet have feign’d. syajDEroE 
Syst . Magic . x . ii. (1840) 41 Atlas, .is feigned by the ancients 
to carry the world upon his shoulders. 2770 Lanchorne 
Plutarch (1879) I. 65/2 The poets feign -of Hercules, that 
only with a club and lion’s skin he travelled over th^e world. 
2816 J. Wilson City of Plague m. i. 343 Drest is she alt in 
white, as Poets feign The angel Innocence. ^ ‘ ' 

+ b. absol. and inlr. To make fictitious state- 
ments ; to indulge in fiction. Obs. 

c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame hi. 388 Oon seyde 
made lyes, Feyninge in his poetryes. ^2400 ticstr. ir } A 9 
Onyd, .feynit in his fablis. 257® ^ooce 
TS Nor vnaduisedly we speake, nor ^slily there > • 

1605 B. JoNSoN Vol/:anc li. i. He that should wr te B“‘ ““S' 
a fellow, should be thought to fame Extremelj. 

James Iter Zare. 1.843) 4 If storyes do 

4 . (More fully, t /d 

Up (delusive- representations) to picture 
self, tadgine (rvhath unreal). Now 

They 



FBIGW. 


FEIGNEDNESS. 


fain themself no pain. 1578 l^xwiAT.Caluiiie ott Gcn.^ Cain. . 
feigned to himself so many enemies, as there were men in 
the world. 1608 Bp. Hall CAar. I'^iriui's ^ Kither 
there are bugs, or he faineth them. 1635 R. N. Cnmdcu’s 
Y/ist. Rliz. 1. 32 Some .. feigned unto themselves vain 
dreames, *674 Owen Holy SMrit (1693) 200 Men have but 
deceived themselves when iney have feigned a Glory and 
a Beauty of the Church in other tliing-.s. i886 Gurney 
Phantasvts of Living I. 499 A sane .. mind .. can feign 
voices where there is silence. 

•f-b. To imagine, believe erroneously and arbi- 
trarily. Const, with obj. and inf., or object clause. 

1557 TottclCs Misc. (Arb.) 227 The soulcs. . Are not in such 
a place, .As foolish folke do faine. 1596 Spenser Q. vi. 
xiu 19 Art thou yet alive, whom dead I long did faine? 
1604 E. G. D’AcosttCs Hist. Indies iii. vi. 137 We faine, 
that some Angell and intellectual! Spirite dooth walk with 
the Comet. 1662 Stillincpl. Orig;. Sacn. i. iv. §ir The 
Straights, where they fained Hercules his pillars to be. 
2728 Newton Chronol. Amended 29 The ancients, .feigned 
that this Island.. had been as big as all Europe. 

c. To assume fictitiously for purposes of calcu- 
lation. arch, or Obs. 

x68B M. Prior Ode Ex. iii. 14 vi, And he too . . Studie.s 
new Lines, and other Circles feigns. 18x2 ^VoonHOUs^. 
Astron. i. 3 The bounding line of the horizon is feigned to be 
a circle. Ibid. x. 77 It becomes necessarj’ then, to feign an 
observer in the center of the earth. 

5. trans. To assert or maintain fictitiously; to 
allege, make out, pretend. Const, f with simple 
ol>/. or complement (rare), with obj. and itf/.y or with 
sentence as ab/. 

a 1300 E. E. EsaEerxo.d. (xciv.] 20 IPAorsefe of mcknes . 
sal cleve to l>e, pate feinyhes swinke in bode to be? f 1385 I 
Chaucer L. G. 932 Dido^ Feyning the hors y-offred to j 
Minerve. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 61: pe kyng 1 
. .w’olde. . feyne trespas for to byneme hem fEngli-sshe] here j 
money. 1541 Barnes BTrj. (1573) jSg/iTo faine God to j 
bee displeased with your king. 2548 Hall Chron. 232 b, j 
Fayning that he was thycke of hearyng. 2554 Latimer in ' 
Strj'pe Eccl. Mem. HI. App. x.xxiv. ^ Tliat w’hich is 
fayned of many, I for my Parte, take it but for a Papistical j 
Invention. 2583 Stanyhurst Amets 11. (Arb.) 61 The right 
valeant (whose soon thou art [/rinted thwart] feigned* 
Achilles. 2840 Dickens Old C. S/io/ xviii, And feigning 
that his doing so was needful to the welfare of the cookery. 
2863 Draper Intcll. Devel. Europe^ j. 4 [Manl has been 
feigned . . to possess another immaterial principle, 
t 6. To put a false appearance upon; to disguise, 
dissemble, conceal. Ohs. 

2393 Gower Con/, III. 208 She hath her .. body feigned. 
CX400 Destr. 7 V/>i' 34 Poeyetis . , With ffhblis and falshed 
fayned kere speebe. Ibid. 253 The ffalshed he faynit vnder 
faire wordes. ^2500 Lancelot 2307 The lady fayndit, .The 
lowe quhich long hath ben In to ner thocht. 2590 Spenser 
F . Q. 11. iii. so Both doe strive their fearefulnesse to faine. 

+ 7. 7’ejl. a. To disguise one’s sentiments, practise 
dissimulation, dissemble. Also intr, for reji. Ohs. 

CX2M .S'. Eng. Leg, I. t86, Vincent 49 pov feinest l»e. 
2297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 2376 Napeles he fenede him, Jiat me 
vnder 3ete it no3t. 23. . Leg. Rood(\Z^-C)%% All fornoght pou 
feynes 2382 WiXLiF Ecclus. xxiji. it If be shul feyne 
[j; dt5itmulaverit \ he .shal trespasen double. ci^soMerlin 
24 When she it .sough, she fayned her. 2523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. vii. 6 It was coun^ailed to the kyng . . hym selfe 
to fayne. 2559 Mit'r, Mng.y Mortimers xix, Bid them be- 
ware their enmies when they faine. 

fb. To assume a deceptive bearing. Ohs. j 

CX470 Henry Wallace vi. 208 Quhen Wallace feld thar ' 
curage was so small, He fen3eit him for to comfort thaim | 
all. 2526 Pil^r. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) g6 Fayne thy self 
to appere outwardly more perfyte. .than thou art, 

8. trails. To make a show of, put on an appear- 
ance of, put on, pretend, simulate, sham ; d* to pre- 
tend to utter (words). 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. xo Ypocrittes. .feyne gud dede 
ivilh-owltene. 2375 Barbour Bruce i. 344 To fenyhe foly 
quhile is wyt. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 85 Duke 
Edrik . . feynynge a vomet . . seide pat he was seek; 2393 
Gower Con/ I. iSi She feigned wordes in his ere. CX400 
Destr. Troy 3597 Fayne euer feire chere. * 59 ® T[ofte] 
Months Mindc O v, All was fained, 'iwas not from the hart. 
2602 Marston Antonio’s R(nt. v. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 134 Each 
man strainesTo faine a jocund eye. ^1741 Middleton Cicero 

I. V. 385 Escaped death, onely by feigning it, 2792 Boswell 
Johnson (x8i6) IV. 437 The serenity that is not felt, it can 
be no virtue to feign, a 2839 Vv.kx.q Poems (1864)11. 162 The 
agony Which others feel or feign. ^ 1856 Ka.vc Atvt. Expi. 

II . VI, 72 They are both feigning sickness this morning, 
b. absol. To practise simulation. 

262* T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 2 He seemeth to faine, 
by vttering things clean contrary to his mind. 2672 hliLTON 
P. K. ti 474 It may stand him more in stead to . . feign. 
2724 Ramsay Tea^t. Misc.K\’]yy\\. 99 Tho’ she be fair I will 
not fenzie. a 2774 Goldsm. Madrigal 3 Wks. (Globe) 6^x 
Myra, too sincere for feigning. 2849 ^. Bronte ^/tiV/r^xiii, 
She cannot feign; she scorns hypocrisy. 

9. ‘With rejl. pron. as obj, followed by simple 
complement, +<7J, or to be\ To make oneself 
appear, put on an appearance of being, i* For- 
merly in wider use, with the refl. obj. followed by 
iitf.y that as that. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 336 He feynede hym somdel syk. 
X340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc. 4233 He sal hym feyn first als 
haly. CX386 Chaucer Math. T. 706 Sche feyned hir as 
that sche moste goon. 2387 TREvisA//;^/f« (Rolls) VII. 59 
A wel false traytour . . pat coupe wel feyne hym self trewe 
frende, 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. ix. 128 Tho , . feynede hem 
blyndc. ^2400 hfAUSDEV. (Rojctj.t xv. 66 A m>*scfoer.. pat 
..thurglihis enchauntementz feyned him ane aungell. 2483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 97/1 She fayned her alleway to be seke. 
2568 Graeton Chron. II. 204 The Queene . . did feyne her 
srife that .shee would go on pilgrimage. i6ix Bible 2 Sam. 
xiv. 2 Faine thy selfe to be a mourner. 2726 Dn Foe Hist, 
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Devil 1. xi. (1840) 264 Satan made David feign himself m,Td. 

I 2859 Smiles iii. 53 To.. reconcile myself to it, .is 

more manly than to feign mj'self above it. 

b. intr. To pretend, make oneself appear. 
Const, to with htf. + Formerly with the same 
constructions as the refl. ttsc above. 

cs^oo Maundev. (Roxb.)'iii. 10 He ro.ndc .signe of etyng 
and feyned as he had ctyn. 024505'/. Cnthberi (Surtees) 
6344 He feynd als he pe toumbe walde kys. 2563-87 Foxc 
A. 4 * (2684) II. 79/^1 He that hath no Faith, and yet 

faineth or prelendelh to haue. 2590 Spenser F. Q. n. j. 9 
I Feigning . . in every limb to quake Through inward feare. 
2632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Etomena 6 F.ayning to goc 
recreate himseife .. gave order publikly. 2778 Han. Moke 
.F/orio 11, 185 Yet feigned to praise the gothic treat. 2784 
' Un/ort. Sensibility II. 47, I ha\'e sometimes feigned sick, 

; when I had no other succedaneum for avoiding their 
parlies. 2843 Emerson Carlyle Wks. (Bohn) III. 512 Such 
an appeal to the conscience .. as cannot be .. feigned to 
I be forgotten. 1^5 Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. xvi, Tremlow feigns 
j to compare the portrait. 

j 10 . To Counterfeit, imitate deceptively {csp. a 
voice, handwriting), 

I 2484 Caxton /Esop ii. ix, The wulf . . faynynge the gotes 
j voyce sayd. 2590 Spenser (?.i.vii. i Truth, w'hose snape 
j she [decelpt] well can faine. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffi: Italian 
I iv. It was not diflicult to disguise or to feign a voice. 1847 
, Emerson Poems (1857) 213 Feigning dwarfs, they crouch 
and creep. 

t b. To adulterate. Obs. rare. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. v. (2495) 606 The tree 
of aloes is feyned \sophisticatuni\ wyth a tree that is lyke 
therto in wey^bt & in Unottes, 2624 T. Adams Dcvills Ban^ 
quet 324 Sometimes they faine it (this Balme] with water. 

*p c. To pass off (a thing) for something else. 
2393 Goweh Con/ I. 27 Lo, how they feignen chalk for 
chc.se. 

1 11 . To pretend to make (a pass) or to deal (a 
blow) ; also absol. to make a feint. Obs. 

tr 2386 Chaucer A'‘///.V T. 1757 He feyneth on Ins foot with 
a tronchoun. 2470-85 Malory .^r//;;;rx. xix, Some whyle 
they fayned, some whyle they stroke as wyld men. 263a 
J. Hayward tr. Biondps Eromena 3 Making with his point 
towards the others face, and faining a passage. .The Prince 
. .fained at him divers foynes. 

•p 12 . Music, a. To sing softly, hum an air. b. 
To sing with due regard to the * accidentals *, which 
the old notation did not indicate. [See Musica 
ficta in Grove Diet. Mus. ; cf. also F. par feinte 
* by the alteration of a semitone Obs. 
c 2440 Promp^ Parv. 153/x Fcynyn yn syngynge, or synge 
lowe. 2S26/*/^‘./»<';^(\V.deW.2S3i)x58b, Not. .feynynge, 
but with a full brest & hole voyce. a 2529 Skelton Comely 
Coystro^mie He techyih them .. to solf & to fayne. — 
Benvge 0/ Courte 2%"^ His throte was clere, and lusteJycoude 
fayne. 2530 Palscr. 548/2 We maye nat synge out .. but 
lettc us fayne this songe. 2553 1 . Wilson Rhet. 72 He 
feyneth to ih^ lute marveilouse swetely. 

fill. 19. \pSx^x0^.fciudreyScfcindre?\ intr. 
and refl. To avoid one’s duty by false pretences ; 
to shirk, flinch, hang back. Also with inf.'. To 
be reluctant or afraid to do something ; to avoid, 
shirk (doing\. Obs. 

C1300 K. Alls. 5884 Perdlca.s feyned noughth, For als a 
w'ode Jyoun be fauglith. r’x3(^ Chaucer De!he Blaunche 
317 Noon of hem. .feyned 7*0 singe, ^ai^oo Morte Arth, 
*734 Feyne 30W noghlc feynlly. . Bot luke ge fyghtc fayihe- 
fully, c 2400 Rom. Rose 1797 Never this archer wolde feyne 
To shete at me. Ibid. 2996 If I may helpe you in ought, 
I shall not faine. 24.. Lvdc. Temple o/Clas She me 
constreyned , .To 5ourc seruise, & neuer forio feyne. c 2430 
,yyr<7t'7;rr.(Roxb.)47ai Ye se me feyne neuer a dele. ^2460 
Toivneley Myst. (Surtees) 172 On both parties thus I play, 
and fenys me to ordan 'I’he right. 2523-5 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I, cccxiii. 394 b, There they made a great nssaut. 
The Englyssbmen fayned n.at. 2535 Stewart Crofd Scot. 
I. 566 Exhortand thame. .for na fray to feiiisie nor to fle, 
•pb. trans. To shirk, avoid fulfilling (a com- 
mand) : to * shuffle out of’ (one’s word). Obs. 

I e 2300 Beket 42 Gilbert . . feignede his word her and ther : 
and nc grantede no^t, C-X386CHAUCER ClcrlPs T. 473 Lordes 
hestes mow not ben i-fejmil. » 

Feilfned (f^>nd), ppl. a. Also 5 feynit, Sc. 6 
feinyeat, fen^eid, -it, fei-, feyn 5 eit, fein 5 ed, 
feinyet. [f. prec. + -ed 1 .J 
fl. Fashioned, formed, shaped. Obs. 

CX400 Apal. Loll. 85 His feynar hah hop’id 'in his feynid 
pingis. ^ 

2 . Fictitiously invented or devised. Also, re- 
lated in fiction, fabled. Obs. or arch. 

^*374 CiiAUcER Compi, Mars. 173 This is no feyned mater 
^kat ^ <^2450 Henrvson Mor, Fab. 3 Feinzed Fables. 

^^’^’Plom, Prayer Communion, Feyned excuses, ai^n 
Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 1 . 74 Quhilk reporiis ar all .. 
fenzeit, and untrew. 2607 Topsell Four./, Beasts (1673) 
*0* A ^cuHar voyce which the French call by a feigned 
n'L f Lisle AEl/ric on O. N. Test, Pref. 

P 4 7 he faigned games of Homer and Virgil, 2670 Tf.nison 
(////r), Creed of Mr. Hobbes Examined, in a feigned con- 
ference between Him and a Student of Divinity. 2728 
Newton Chrenol. Amended Introd. 6 7 'he Priests .. had 
filled up the interval with feigned Kings, 2820 Hazlitt 
, Lect. Dram, L,it, jp To be found in history, whether actual 
j or feigned. 

I b. Contrived for deception. Obs. 
j c 2440 Pr/un/t. Pars*, FeyjiyA sJeytbe of Sdishede. 

i* 3 . Fictitiously or .arbitrarily supposed ; imagin- 
ary. Feigned price'. *=* fancy price'. Obs. 

Fllgr. Per/. 1 W. de W’. 2531) 276 .^boue the necessite 
of nature they wyll hane theyr fej-ned necessarj’es. 2607-22 
Bacon Ess. latches (Arb.) 232 What fayned prices are sett 


vpponn Title stones. fj^^'lr.Gregoi/s Astronomyl.xxn ^ 
many Degrees of the feigned Equator. ^ 

4. Of attributes, actions, diseases, etc. : Simu- 
lated, counterfeited, pretended, .sham. 

2423 Lydg. Pilgr. Sozule iv. xxx. (1483 80 Another thynvt 
is a vera}; hede and another a feyned hede. 1483 Ca\tox 
G. de la Tour L v b, They gyue out of theyr bretles grete 
and fayned syghe.s. n 2577 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) jo6 All 
her guiles she hid With fained leares. 2609 Skene Kig 
Maj.y Slat. Robad /, 33 Inquisition salbe taken, gif ihat be 
done be fenzeid furie, or not. 2642 R. Carpenter Expni. 
ence iti, v. 108 We must be. .carefull that these Acts in their 
exercise, be true . . not faigned and superficiall. 2709 Steele 
Tatter No. x p 6 Personating Feigned Sorrows, 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 4- F. I. 4x4 7 *heir mutual fears produced ..a 
feigned reconciliation. 2803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 72 Feigned 
and Concealed Diseases. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
163 Mortal enemie.s . . came every day to pay their feigned 
civilities. 

t b. Prefixed to personal designations : That U 
such only in pretence ; pretended. Obs. 

2386. Chaucer Mclib. p 289 Youre trewe freendes and 
yourc feyned counseiliours. 2548 HALLC//ri77/. 211 Afained, 
false and a coloured frende. 2550 Crowley Injomu 4 
Petit. 175 Wee are but fayned Christians, we be.ire the 
name onely. 2647 N.^ Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. iv. 16 
Fained Friends, becoming unfained Foes. 

i-c. Of things: Counterfeit, spurious, sham. 
2665 Sir 7 *. Herbert Trav. (1677) 223 Mosques .. are in 
their Cupolaes curiously ceruleated with a feigned Tur- 
quoise, 2703 Maundrell Jonm. Jems. (1732)74 Took 
down the feigned Body from the Cross. 

d. Of a name, etc. ; Assumed, fictitious. Of a 
voice, handwriting, etc. : Disguised. 

2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. G/nxrrAvjb, I have re- 
duced it into the forme ofaDIaloge: the names of the pei^on- 
ages indede fained [etc.]. 2596 Spenser F. 0 -, iv. i. 7 To hide 
her fained sex. 2675 Marvell Corr. ccxiiii. WksI 
II. 457, I cannot tell whether it be a true or a fained name. 
2762 J. Browk Poetry Mus. vii. (1763) 141 7 'he Poets., 
represent real Characters under feigned names. 1777 Sheri- 
dan Sch, Scand. i, i, 1 copied them . . in a feigned hand. 
2837 L\tton E. Maltrav. 29 The feigned address he had 
previously assumed. 

t6. Mus. a. (see Feign v. 12 b.) b. = Fal- 
setto 3. Obs. 

2609 Douland Orniih. Micro!. 24 7 'he fained Scale ex- 
ceedes the others both in height and depth. For it adjdclh 
a Ditone vnder Vt base, because it sings^ In A , and it rueth 
aboue eela by two degrees, for in it it sounds yh. lobi., 
Fained Musicke is . . a Song made b^’ond the regujar (km- 
passe of the Scales. ^Or, it is a Song, which is 
Conjunctions (i.c. accidental flats], ^ 2674 Playford .iKvft 
Mus. J. xi. 43 Increasing of the Voice m the 7 ’reble Part 
. . in Feigned Voice.s, doth oftentimes become harsh. 

6, Za70. (See qnols.) 

2483 Act 1 Rich. Illy c. 6 § 2 Feyned playntes. *54*“} 
Act 34-5 Hen. Vllly c. 4 The aforesaide false and fajy*“ 
recouere, 259* West zst Pi, Symbol. § 5 0 , The feined 
consent is by Lawe for some fact, when the consent of both 
parties appeareth not, and yet inasmuch as the fact is done, 
they are by Law both feined and deemed to consent, a 1709 
Atkvns Pari. <5- Pe>t. Tracts (1734) 317 The feimiea Action 
..the Lord Chiefjusticeseemsio justify. 2768BUCKSTOSE 
Comm. HI. HI. xxvii. 452 As no jury can be summoned to 
attend this court [Equity], the fact is., directed to be tried., 
upon a feigned Issue. For (in order to .. have the point m 
dispute .. put in issue) an action is feigned to be brought. 
28x8 Cruise D/^j/{ed. b)V. 519 Any such feigned recover)*. 

7, Mil. «Falbec. 14. , 

1598 B.arret Thcor. Warres ni. i. 35 Fained skirmishes. 
1783 Watson P/wY;^///. (1839) 69 A third detachment was 
sent lo make a feigned attack in another quarter, lop 
Moxle M ilit. Diet. 135/1 A feigned asvsault..for the purpose 
of diverting the enemy from the real point of attack. 

1 8. Of persons, Iheir manner, faces, etc. : 
up to a certain appearance, got up for a purpose; 
hence, deceitful, insincere. Ohs. 

1:1374 Chaucer «r/. ^ Arc. 97 He was fals, hit was bu 
feyned chere. CX386 — Man o/.Laws T. 264 0 feyo® 
womman, alle that may confounde Vertu and innocence., 
bred in the. 2393 Gower III. 258 They, .by fall^ ^ 
feigned wordis make him wene, That black ts white. 
Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 195 Hauyng sic traist in to t ) 
[Fortune’s] fenjeit face. 2535 Coverdale /’ j. xvilij. * 
prayer, that goeih not out of a fayned mouth [xon \ 
Fained lips], 2536 Starkey Zr/. to Cromvellxti Engto 

{1878) pu xli, You .schal neuer fynd me faynyd 
Montgomerie Descr. Vane Lovers 46 Vhar thou finds in 
faynd refrane, 2654 Sender/ s Curia Pol. 124 Amura 

in a fained manner, .seemed inclinable to offer me tlicLro ^^ 
Peignedly (fui*nedli), iZt/z'- [f- piec. t-bY**-] 
In a feigned manner. 

1. Pretendedly, not really deceitfully. 

*535 Covebdale Dan. xi. 34 Many shal cleue vnto t e 
faynedly. 260a Warner Alb. Eng. x. lx. (i6|s) 204 
belter plainely to reproiie than fainedly to kisse. 7^ 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 723 Others, tho’ feignedly, «.i. 
to him. 2882-3 ScHAFF Eucycl. Retig. Knovd.IlI. i 9 |° 
conversion was not with the whole heart, but feignedl). 

2. Larv. By a fiction; fictitiously. . 

2592 West, sst Pt. Symbol. § ii C. Consent is sometime* 
u.sed in deede and sometime-s fainedly as in law*. .. 

Feignedness (fut-nednes). [f. as prec. + 

77ie quality or state of being feigned ; t deceitni 
ness ; insincerity. , f 

243s Misyn Fire o/ L<n>e 58 Witb-oute cessyng 
codis sight, all fenydnesput bak, 2535 Coverdale t . ' 

I. 30 7 'hy hert is full of faynednes and discepte. ^ 

J. 'Harmar Bezas Serm. ill. 39 The church is 
school of fainednesse. 2683 Wilkinson in Mem. J- 
Revived 7 He., greatly abhorred Feignedness. 7 
Shaitesd. Charac. (1737) 1 1, ir. ir. ii. 162 A certMii So 
and Feignedness of Carriage. 
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Feigner [f. Fuign t/. + -er One 

who or that which feigns, in various senses of the 
vb. ,* t a fashioner, constructor, inventor ; the con- 
triver of a fiction {obs,) ; a simulator, pretender, 
counterfeiter. 

1383 Wyclii* Dcui. xiii. 5 That prophete or feyner of 
swevenes shal be slayn. ^1400 85 Wat profitih 

a grauen))ing? forhis feynar hah hopid in his feynid hiugis. 
3488 Caxton Chast, Geddes C/y'/t/.sS.In goddes sights they 
ben very fyetifs feyners. 1535 Stewakt Cron. Scot. III. 
276 Ane freir .. flatterar and fen3ear. 1591 Sylvester Dn 
Bnrlas 1. v. 715 The greene Parrat, fainer of our Words. 
1598 Ibid. n. ii. 11. Babylott 614 The fluent fainer of Orlandos 
error. 1636 B. Jonson Discoz'. Wks, (Rtldg.) 761/2 A poet 
is., a maker or a fainer; his art, an art of imitation, or 
fainin^. 1678 Cudworth 693 This Notion, .was 
from the first Feigner or Inventor of it, propagated all along 
and conveyed down, by Oral Tradition. 1827 Examiner 
50/2 Either Farmers are dreadful feigners, or their present 
endurance cannot last long. 186^ Holme LcE.rl. Warleigti s 
Fort. Ill, 104 She was'a bad feigner. 

Feigning ^.f^^’niq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -ing h] 

1 . The action of the vb. Feign in various senses ; 
an instance of this. Without but') feigning'. 
unfeignedly, sincerely. 

137s Barbouk Bruce i. 74 He suld swer that, but fen^eyng, 
He suld that arbytre disclar. c 1380 Wyclif Scl. Wks. III. 
341 He was clepid he pope, .aftirward camea ©her names bi 
feynyngofypocritis. c338sChaiicerZ.C?. Hypsip. 

< 5 ' Mcdea^ With feynynge, ^ with every subtyl dede. C3460 
Tcr.vneley Myst. (Suriees)209 Trj'p on thi tose, without any 
fenyng. 1490 Caxton Etteydos xvi. 65 That yf it ivere 
aperceyued . . men shold wene that it were a manere of a 
feynynge. 1568 Grafton Citron, II. 186 Crafiie and imagined 
fayntngs. i6ox Shaks. Ttvel. iV. iir. i, 110 ’’i'was neuer 
merry world, Since lowly feigning was call'd complement. 
1636 B. Jonson Wks. (Rtldg.) 761/2 His [the Poet’s] 

Art [is] an Art of imitation, or faming. 1789 AfRS. Piozzi 
ypurtt. France I. 91 The Lombards .. please you without 
feigning. 1873 Jowett Pinto (ed. 2) III, 143 Poets are also 
the representatives of falsehood and feigning. 

+b. Feigning of person \ personification, rare. 
1561 Davs tr. Bullin^er on A/oc, (1373) 283 S. John by a 
fajming of person sayth, from whose face fledde away both 
heauen and earth. 

+ 2 . quasi'ftJWfn A creation or production (of 
the mind) ; an assumption, fiction, fable. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif yer. 1. 38 The lond .. hath glorie in false 
feynyngis, ^*430 Lydc. Bochns\, iv. (1544) fib, Of poetes 
the feigning to unfold, 1563-87 Foxn A. M, (1506) 141/2 
The like falnlngs and monstrous miracles. 26x4 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11. 350 All which fainings . .Josephus and Ter- 
tullian have sufficiently answered. 1637 Speed England 
XXV, § 3 Poets in their faynings will haue the Nymphs 
residence in shady greene groues. 

Feigmng (ff'-nii)),///. a, [f. as prec. + -ivo 2.] 
That leigns. 

1 1 . Given to inventing ; imaginative. Ohs. 
leJ^'^Catk.Angl.sstih Feynynge, xfiooSiiAKS. 
A. Y. L. 111. ill. 20 The truest poetrie is the most faining. 

2 . Dissembling;, cleceitfu!. 

CZ400 Destr. 7 'roy pfifi He.. welcomed horn all With a 
faynyng fare vnder faire chcre. •rtxsfi9 Kingcsmyll Man's 
Est, i. fis8o) 8 1 ’hose fainyng folke. XS90 Shaks. Mids. W. 
I. i. 31 Verses of faining loue. ^ x7ox 'Rowe Anib. Step^Moth. 
IV. hi. 2002 Suspect this feigning Boy. 

'}* 3 . Shirking;, cowardly. Obs. Cf. Feign 13, 

c 1^00 Destr, Troy pis fenyond fare is forthoryng to 

horn, To assemble. .souldiors ynogh. 

'{• 4 . Of the voice; see Feign z'. 12. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. W. I. i. 31 Thou hast by Moone-liglit at 
her window sung. With faining voice. 

5 . quasi-ci/y. Pretendedly, seemingly. 

1620 Quarles yonah 1x638) ii How faining deafe is he? 
Hence rei’gningly adv.y in a feigning manner ; 
artfully, dissemblingly. 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) II. 375 pe ordre of tellynge 
ofpe bing.'is feynj’nglichei-tolde. ci^x'ilocci.E\E Learn 
to Die 359 Whethir he vcrraily or feynyngly Repcntc. 
CX500 Melusine 28 All this said she feynyngly to thende 
that the other shuld nat perceyue to what ihinge she tended, 
xsfix T, Hoby tr. Casti^lione's Courtyar Zz lij b, To sett 
out her beawtye..as feininglye as she can. 1605 Stow 
Ann. West Saxons an. joix Peace. .to the which they 
feininglie assented. 1650 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. (1654) 542 
The King feigningly complained that since the death 
of Cromwel, England was much troubled with bereticall 
tactions. 

Foil, var. form of Fele a., much. 

' Feild(e, obs. forms of Field. 

Feil-beg : sec Filabeg, 

Feile, Fein, obs. forms of Fail, Fain, Vein. 
i*Feilldf feint. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin; 
it can hardly be a var. of Fiend ; a subst. use of 
Feigned, Feint adjs.l') ?A phantom, goblin. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary IV. 64 Those feints, which 
comenearest the shape of m-an, are most ugly and dangerous. 
1703 T. N. City 4 - C. Purchaser 7 There are really no such 
standing Species of Animals, and Vegetables [as fauns, 
mermaids, etc.] in Nature, tho* the belief of such feinds 
hath been propagated by Orators. 

. FeindCe, obs. forms of Fiend. 

FeindiU, error for seindilly Sendle, 

1560 Rolland Crt. Yenus Prol, 31 The last .. is callit 
Melancoly.. Heuie heidit, and feindill in game or glew. 

Feint (fff'nt\ sh. fa. feinie ( — Pr. 
fettcha^ OSp. and It. fintd)^ abstr. noun, f. feindre 
to Feign] 

1 . A feigned or false attack. Also in phrases in 
feinty to make a feint. 


a. Fencing and Boxing. A blow, cut, or thrust 
aimed at a part other than that which is the real 
object of attack. 

[1600 O. E. Rcpi. to Libel i. ui. 67 A fiota. or fained shew 
.of a downe right blow.] 1684 R, H. School Rccrcat. 63 To 
take, .a Feint on this Guard W'ill signlfie little or nothing. 
1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1730-^ in Bailey (folio). 1817 
Scott Rob xxv. He exhausted every feint and stratagem 
proper to the science of defence. x8z3 Wat/:rton Wand. 
S. An:cr. m, iii. 251 , 1 made a ftrint to cut them down. 1872 
Baker Nile Tribni. viii. 117 A feint at the head causes 
them to raise the shield. 287$ Farrar St. Pan/ 11 . 73 He 
aimed straight blow's, and not in feint, at the enemy. 

b. APit. A movement made with the object of 
deceiving an enemy as to a general's real plans. 

1683 Temple Ment. Wks. 1731 1 . 458 Friburg had been 
taken by a Feint of the Duke. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 37x3/1 
Some troops were ordered to make a Feint. 1783 Watson 
Pkihp III ii793> II. V, 108 By making a feint of storming 
which he hoped to save VercelU. 2809 Wellington in 
Gunv. Desp. V. 30 These movements are intended only as 
a feint. x868 G. Duff P o/. .ywrz'. 65 She .. may make an 
attack on India by way of feint. 

2 . iransf. and fig. An assumed appearance ; a 
pretence, stratagem. 

1679 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Carr. 1x878) 206 All 
this js hut a feint. 2740 Somerville Holbinot it. 410 
A Feint he made With well dissembled Guile. 2754 Sher- 
lock Disc. (1759) I. ix. 265 This Objection is not a mere 
Feint. 2832 Lander Adz'. Niger 1 . iv. 182 We imagine 
that it is only a feint of Mausolah to detain us. 1852 
Gallenca Italy 49 That protest.. would have been merely 
a feint. 2852 Dickens Christmas Bks.. Haunted Man. 
(C. D, ed.) 2 o 6' Mr. Williams, .made a feint cf accidentally 
knocking the table with a decanter, 
b. Rhetoric, (see quot.) 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Feint, a figure whereby the orator 
touches on sometlting, m making a sho%y of passing it over 
in silence. 

fS. A/«x/V. (sec quot.) [So formerly 
1730-6 Bailey ifoHo', Feint, sb. (in Miisick) a semi-tone, 
the same that is called Diesis. 2823 in Cracb. 

Feint (f^'nt), a. [a. Fr. feinty pa. pple. of 
feindre to Feign.] Feigned, false, or counterfeit ; 
sham; c^Faikt^t, i. Now rnrxr. 

f 2340 Cursor M. 19S3S iTrin.) perfore toke he bapteme 
feynt [v.r. faint]. CX400 Rom. Rose 4338116 gao..To make 
many a feynt pralere To God. c 2698 Locke Cond. Underst. 

\ 33 Dressed up into any faint appearance of it. 2702 Lond. 
Gas. No. 3835/2 'I'he Major .. made a feint Retreat, 2704 
Ibid. No, 3984'2 Amusing the French with. .feint Marches. 
2855 Thackeray Nezwo'mes II. 00 We wear feint smiles 
over our (cars and deceive our children. 

Feint, V. Also 6 faint. [In sense i f. F. 
feinty pa. pple. of feindre to Feign ; see the variant 
Faint v. In sense a f. Feint jA] 

1 1 , To deceive. Obs. 

2320 [see FniNnKcJ. 

2 . Alil.y Boxing Fencing, ^.inir. To make 
a feint or sham attack. Const, city on, upon. b. 
irans. To make a feint upon. rare. c. To pretend 
to make (a pass or cut). 

X833 Regtd. lustr. Cavalry 1. rxo Feint cut *Tivo'; and 
shift leg to ‘First Position*. Ibid, 1. 140 Feint ‘Third 
point ' under, and deliver ‘Second Point’ over the arm. 
1854 BADHAM^//rt/rV///, 4x9 He watched them. ..'is they 
feinted, skirmished, or made onslaught. 2857 Hughes 
Tom Brown 11. iii, Feint him — use your legs I draw him 
out. x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur 381 Ben-Hur feinted 
with his right hand. 1890 Sat. Rev. 6 Sept, He 

feinted at his enemy's toes. 

Hence Fernting vbl, sb., in senses ofthe vb.; also 
atlrih.y and ppl. a. 

ct^x^Guy Warw. (A.)444 Erl Jonas,. Loke wib him be no 
feyiuing. 1579 Lvlv Ruphues (Arb.) 310 They fliHier tbem- 
selues with a fainting farewell, deferring euer vnlil to morrow, 
1684 R. H. School Recreat, 71 Feiiuing or Falsifying. Of 
these there are several Kinds. 1853 O. W, Holmes Aut. 
Break/.-t. (1865) 68 Feinting, dodging. Slopping,^ hitting, 
countering, *2871 Daily Nezos 24 July, It was obvious that 
force had been thus disposed for feinting purposes. 

Feintiae, var, of Faintise. 

Feints, var. of Faints, 

Feinye, -yie, obs. Sc. forms of Feign. 
fFeir. Obs, Sc. Also 4-6 fere, 5, 7 fear©, 6 
fier, [aphet. f. ErPEHt.] Appe.'irance, demeanour, 
look, show ; ^affere (Affair 6), Effeiu sb. 2. 

c 2440 Gazv. 4 * Gol. xiii. He ives ladlike of lait, and light of 
his fere. 01470 Hekhy JYal/acetx. loiTell mehisfeyr, and 
how I sail himknaw. Whitaker 

Hist. Craven (1805) 418 Scho rase up with a felon fere. 2528 
Lyndesay Dream 447 Quha wald behauld his countynance 
and feir, Mycht call hym, wcill, the god of men of weir, 
b. In feir of war ; in martial array. 

2449 Sc. Acts yas. II (15971 § 25 Gif ouie man . . risis in 
feire of weir against him (the King], 2550 Lyndesay Sgr. 
Meldrum 1231 Thrie scoir..Accowterit weill in feir of lyeir. 
C256S Lindcsay (Pilscottie) Citron. S..ot. (17281 215 The 
Queen made proclamation that all men should be at her : 
in Fier of War. ^ 

Q. pi. Gestures, ways, ‘points’ of a persons 
exterior. _ ^ I 

^*375 Barbour Troy-hk. 11. 2501 He kend him be his ■ 
feris. Ibid. 11, 3003 With brokine speche and with walk 
feris. 2523 Douglas Alneis iii. ix. 24 Bot he was Greik be j 
all his vthir feris. a 2548 Thrie Priests^ of l^eblis in Pinker- j 
ton Scot. Poems (2792) I. *9 He feinycit him ane fule, fond ! 
in his feris, 

Feir, var. Feue v. Obs. to appertain, be proper. 
Feir, obs. and Sc. form of Fkab. 

Feird; obs. Sc. var. of Fourth. 


t Fei’rie, Sc.^ Obs. Also 5. 6 fery, 7, 8 
feerie. [?repr. OE. ^ferigy f. action of going 
(see Fook) -f- ~igy -v l ; cf. the synonymous Fere a.] 
Fit to travel ; lienee nimble, vigorous. Const, of, 

CX425 Wy.ntoun Cron. ix. ix. 10 His eldare Swne Wes 
noucht fery, 25x3 Douglas jEueis vi. v. 20 Als fer\* and 
als swipper as a page. rt2548 Thrie Priests 0/ Pcblis in 
Pinkerton Scot. Poems (179’b) I. 18 The king was.. Ane 
feirie man on fute. 17.. m Watson Collect, i. (1706) 59 
Of foot he is not feerie. 1794 Burns Deuk’s Dang O'er My 
Daddy, O baud your tongue, my feirie auld wife, 
b. quasi-Go^y. Cleverly, actively. 

2810 in Cromek Rem. Niihsdale <5- Annandale Song (1880) 
54 An feerie can cross it in two braid cockle shells. 

Hence Pei'rily adv., nimbly, actively. 

2550 Lyndesay 3*7^. Meldintvt 475 Quhen thay saw him sa 
feirelie Loup on Ju's Hors. 2552 — Dreme 12 Sumtyme in 
dansing, feiralie I flang. 2763 W. Thom Donaldsoniad, Wks. 
(1799I 368 It wad be better if it was a' dun bi ane that cou'cl 
gae thiow it feerily and canniJy. 

Feirschipe, var. of Faiuship. 

Feit, obs. form of P'e.vt. 

Feitergrasse, var. of faitours grass obs. : see 
Faitouk 2. 

Feith, Feizable, obs. ff. Faith, Feasible. 

Feitisso : see Fetish. 

Fel, obs. var. of Fell. 

Fela, obs. form of Fellow. 

Felanders, obs. form of Filanders. 

Fela'pton. Logic. A "mnemonic word repre- 
senting the fourth mood in the third figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a universal 
negative, the minor premiss a universal affirmative, 
and the conclusion a particular negative. 

2552 T, Wilson Logike Hija, Fe. No vertue should be 
eschued. Lap. All vertue hath her wo with her. Ton. 
Therfore some wo .‘^houlde not be eschued. 2742 Chambers 
CycL,Fclapton. 2827 WHATELvZ^c^iVrii.fed. 2)98 Felaplon. 
1872 tr. Taine's Hist, Eng. Lit. (1873' 1 . 135 They still set 
their Barbara and Felaplon, but only in the way of routine. 


Felau, Feld(e, obs. ff. Fellow, Field. 
Feldifair, -fare, obs. forms of Fieldfare. 
Feldspar, felspar (feddspai, fedspaj). Min. 
Forms: a. 8 feldspat(h, feltspat. 8 fields- 
par, 8- feldspar, y. S-9 felspar. [The forms 
feldspaf{h, feltspat are adoptions (the latter through 
Sw.) of Gtx.fcldspailhy i. feIdY'i'^u> + spai{Ji spar. 
Almost contemporaneously appear the wholly or 
partially translated forms feld-y feldspar. The 
corrupt felspar v;as introiJuced by Kiiavan 

on the ground of a supposed derivation from felSy 
anti is still more common than the correct form.] 

A name given to a group of minerals, usually 
white or flesh-red in colour, occurring in crystals 
or in crystalline masses. They consist of a silicate 
of alumina with soda, potash, lime, etc. 

2757 E. M. Costa Nat. Hist. Fossils 287 The opaque 
nuartz or feldspath. 2772 tr. Cronstedt's Min. App. 8 If 
tne characters of this neld-spar are accurately examined. 
1776 G. Edwards Fossilotogy 54 A black felt-spat . . found 
in Sweden. 2784 Kirwan Eiem. Alin. 202 Sandstone 
mixed with mica and felispar. 2785 J. Hutton Th. Earth 
ill Trans. R. Soc. Edin, 1 . 220 Strata consolidated by feld- 
spar, 2792 Phil. Trtxris. LXXXll. 30 D. Hoffiman dis- 
covered that red blende and feldspat were luminous when 
pieces of either were nibbed together. 2794 Kirwan Alin. 
1 . 317 note. This name seems to me derived from fels, a rock 
. .hence I write it thus, felspar. 183$ Sir J, C. Ross Narr. 
2«// xxix. 406 Large crystals of felspar. x86o Maury 
Phys. Ceog. Sea x. § 494. 272 Granite is generally composed 
of feldspar, mica, and quartz. 

attrib. 2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II, 501 The felspar 
glaze does not melt at the heat requisite for fusing the colours. 
2830 Lyeli. Frinc. Geol. I. 263 Traversed in all directions 
by veins of felspar porphyry. 2862 Dana Alan. Geol. § 85. 
80 FeldsPar.Enphotide..coz\sh\\ng of a minutely-granular 
feldspathrc base with disseminated dmlkage or smaragdite. 
2872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks iv. 113 Criccieth Castle stands 
on a felspar rock. 

Hence Fe'ldsparic a, resembling feldspar; 
Feldspathic. FeTdsparite — Feldspar. FeTd- 
sparry a.y containing feldspar. 

2822 Pinkerton Petrat. I. 257 Hardness, of course fel- 
sparic. 2832 HoaseGcoI. Cornzvallzw Felsparite or Felspar- 
Rock, 2852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. ii. 98 'Ihe 
feldspany lavas of the Peak. 

. Feldspathic, felspathic/feld-, felspx jiik), 
a. (see prec.) + -ic.j Ofthe nature 

of or containing feldspar. 

2832 Lyell Princ. Geol, II. 205 The decomposition oj 
felspathic lavas. 2845 Darwin roy, Nat. xxi. (1873) 480 
Feldspathic rocks have produced a clayey soil. 2879 J. J- 
Young Ceram. Art ^6 Artificial porcekTin may be made 
from . , fcLspatblc clay. 

Fe:l(d)spatho‘se, a. [ + -ose.] = prec. 

1811 PiNKERTO.N f’etral. II. 448 It conmins many f'lspttta- 
o« pointt. 1S79 Dana /)/««. Gc^>l. (ed. 3) 74 Fildsfathost. 

Feldyfar, dial, form of Fieldf.ike. 

+ Fele, adv. (quasi-rf.) and adj. Obs. Forms . 
a. 1-2 fela, feola, siorHi. feolu, feolo, 2-4 feole, 

(3 feola, foie), 3-4 fale, 3-<> feilCUo, 4-5 
4-6 fel(e, feme. A (2 veale), 3 vale, (v®le,. 
veole), 3-4 ^ele. Compar. 4 feler, 5 
rOE. fioh, feolu (Mercian and Northnmb.), feola 
fela (\VSax.) are respectively the aeons, and the 
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oblique cnse neuter (used adverbially, and' hence 
as quasi-sb.) of a Com. Teut. adj., of *\vhich the 
other Teut; langs. have in their early forms only 
the accus. neut. as adv. and quasi-sb. : OFris./tr/?, 
OS. filo^ Jilu (Du. vccl'), OHG. filtt, Jllo (MHO. 
vil^ vile, mod.Ger. viel, the latter also inflected as 
adj.), ON. Jigl (chiefly in comb.), Goth, fllu 
OTeut. pre-Teut.' (with ablaut-var. 

"^pohi) much; cf. Skr. /wn/, Gr. ttoXw, OIr. //.] 

A. adv. 

1. To a great extent or degree, much. Also in 
so, too felc. 

Beoivnlf 137^ pccr \>\i findan miht fela-synnlgne sec;?. 
4:950 Zr/w/f/V* Luke vii. 47 ForSon lufade feolo. ciooo 

Wife's Compl. 26 (Gr.) Sceal ic .. mines fela leofan frehSii 
dreogan. a 1*50 Prtnu yElfred 196 in O. E. Misc. (1872* 114 
Ne ilef nouht to fele uppejie see. 0x300 Cursor M. 8991 
(Cott.l Thoru wiminen }>at he liiued sa fele. cs^fsollavelok 
2442 He bounden him so fele sore, c.1400 Destr. Troy 1884 
Syn jje fre is so faive, & so fele verlus. C1470 Henry 
Wallace 1. 56 Fell awful! in offer. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 
192 The Beere, I’kat they drinken feele too good chepe. 

2. quasi-jA Much, a great number or quantity. 
Chiefly with paititive genitive: Often qualified 
by hoiv, like, so, too. 

After the OE. period this use is seldom distinguishable 
from the adj. ; later instances are placed here only when 
their grammatical character is evidenced by inflexion of the 
following sb. 

. Becnonlf 1060 Fela sceal jebidan leofes and laSes. ^825 
Vesp. Psal/er\xvl\\. 16 Icsegfcjo eow alle 3 a ondredaSdryh- 
ten hu feolu dyde sawle minre. 0900 Charter in O. E. 
Texts (1885 444, & swae feola sufla. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xxvi. xp Felaic hasbbe^eholod todseg 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 208 Ne forlzet )ju ]j*s blodes to fela 
on asnne sib. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 9 Monie and feole o 3 re 
godere werke. a 1300 Sinners Beware 87 in O. E, Misc. 75 
Sunnen seouene ])&t bringe)> vt of heouene SwiJje vele 
Inanne. 

B. adj. (Indeclinable ; but as the word after 
iith c. was used all but exclusively of multitude, 
not of quantity, the final e was prob. felt in ME. 
as a pi. ending. A solitary instance of Jelen dat, 
pi. occurs in the Ayenbite.) 

1. With slf. in.pl. Many. Often preceded by as, 
lioxv, so ; also in many and fele. 

O, E, Chron. an. 963 (Laud MS.) Se biscop .. bohte jia 
feola cotlif set se king. Ibid.vxi. 1124 Fela soSfeste men 
s®idon [etc.], c zijsLamb. Horn. 117 Fela stuntnesse beo 3 . 
x*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3067 Suche stones, so gretc & so uale. 
a X300 Cursor M, 18268 (Cott.) Hu fele pines at sal |»ou fele. 
^■-*305 Land Cokayne 95 Per beh briddes mani and fale, 
«40 Ayenb, 5 pou ne sselt habbe uele godes. 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. .vxiv. 22 .As feel arm serclis. ^1420 Chron. Vilod. 586 
Sekemen come pedur mony and ffele. c 2425 Seven Sas- 
(P.) iiio He..hadde. .of the quene many gyftis fele. exsoo 
Lancelot 768 Galiot haith charglt hyme to tak Als fell folk. 
15x3 Douglas jEnch i. i. 83 Sa fele xerls. 2598 Hakluyt 
Voy. 1 . 201 So fele shippes this yeere there ware, That moch 
losse for vnfreyght they bare, 
b. With sb. in sing. Much. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4050 iCott.] pat . . sufFerd sa fele peril, 
f 1400 Ywaine 4- Gaio. 1^02 That so fele folk led obowt. 
c 1440 Generydes (jox With kysseng fele, 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, 11 . 54 Feill folk als out of Germania. 

2. In predicative use : Much, many, numerous. 
Also in compar, : More in number, more numerous, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14079 (Cott.) pe folk him foluand was ful 
fell. <‘^340 Gaiu. 4 * Gr. Knt. 7391, I wowche hit jaf fynly, 
J)a3 feler hit were. 1340-70 Alex. 4* Bind. 528 So fale fole- 
wen pe folk, c 2400 Destr. Ti'oy 4869 pai are feler of folke. 
ai^oo-^o Alexander A pake out of nounbre, Felirep.m 
his folke be full fyue thousand. 

3. ahsol. in pi. Many persons. 

CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 107 He mei-findan fele pe beo 3 bet 
ipo^en and i-sto^en pene he. c xzoo Ormin 7640 Fele shulenn 
fallenn & fele shulenn risenn upp. a 2300 Ctn'sor M. 8495 
(Cott.) pis writte wit fele was red and .sene. 2340 Ayenb. 
102 God, pet. .yefp more blepeliche, .to uelen panne to onen 
allone. 2375 Barbour Brtfce xvr. 641 In sum bargis sa feill 
can ga .. That thai ourtummyllit. rx45o Bk. Curtasye 522 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 316 Few ar trew, but fele ar fals. 

b. quasi-jA Many ^ Cf. A. 2 . ‘ • 

0x300 Cursor HL 7012 (Cott.)- Fourti thusand of Israel, 
O beniamin negh als fel. • C23^ P. PI. Credo 547 Fele of 
pise poyntes. 0 2455 Holland Howlat 522 Feile of the fals 
folk, that fled of befor. 

4. In comb, with sb., forming an adj., as fele-Jiyn, 
of many kinds, various; or an adv., as felc-siih, 
-syss,feltymes many times,* often... Also Felefold. 

CX20O Ormin 3573 Hire sune wass himm He O fele kinne 
wise. [CI20S Lay. 2717 On feole kunne wisen.] 02300 
Cursor 28380 (Colt.) Oure fele-sith haf i ben to spend 
pe gode wit skil pat godd me send. 23.. E. E.'Allit. P. 
B. 1483 Of morty l<yndes, of fele.kyn hues. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce m. 651 Felesy.ss, quhen thou art away. Ibid. xx. 
225 That 3he haf done till me feill siss. 2382 Wvcur^'cr/wf. 
x.v. x8 Hou ofie sithes and hou fele shul thei scorne hym? 
CX400 Destr. Troy 3014 Of hir fairehede feltymes Jiade pe 
freike herd. 

+ Eele, a.~ Ohs. Also 3 feile, ^ fale, feele, 
fel, 5 fall. See also Fiel. \0\L. fxle, corresp. to 
OHG, feili purchasable (mod.G. feil).'\ ' a: In 
OE; : One’s own ; dear, faithful, good, b. In 
ME. : Proper, of the right sort, good. 

•. C2000 Afs, Ps. (Gr.) Ixxviii. [Ixxlx.j i j>in fa;le hus. Ibid. 
c.\\nii. [c.\ix.] 205 pa:t is fale blacern minum fotum. a 2250 
Owl 4* Night. 1376 Ah schaitu, wrccche, luve tele . . vich 
luve is fele,' BI tweone wepmon and wimmane? 2387 Tre- 
visA Iligden (Rolls) 1 . 399 As pei God. .Made pat iond so 


feele To hC' celer of al heele. 0x400 Sir Pcrc. 729 .Thou 
art felej'l'hat thou ne wiUe away stele. 

Fele, obs. form of File z;.- 
i Fe’lefold, {pidvi). Ohs. ^ [f. Fele a.’^-h 
Fold.] = Manifold. Also ahsol. in felefoldx 
by a great deal, many times over. 

c 2000 /[j^./*j.(Spelm .5 xxxv[ij. 6 Domas Sine neowelny.s 
micellu oSde felcfeald. C1275 Lamb. Horn. 235 Alswa of 
ane sede cumeS fele folde wesie. ^^2205 Lav. 4249 BeoS on 
beoken feole feld bisnen. 0 1225 Ancr. R. x8o BoSe [temp- 
taciuns] beoS feoleuold. cz^o Ga7u. Gr. Kut. 1545 Hit 
were a foie felc-folde. C2374 Ciiauckr Doeth. 11. i. 30, I vn- 
derstonde pe felefolde colour & deccites of pilke merueillou.s 
monstre_ fortune. 2377 Lancl. P, PL B. xiii. 320 It was 
fouler bi felefold pan it firsle semed. 
b. As adv. In manifold ways. 

2340 Ayenb. 222 Na5t wordes afaited and y-sliked ueleuold. 

Hence t Pelefold v. Ohs., to increase, multiply. 

a. trans. b. inlr. for rejl. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter iii. 2 Hou fele-folded are pai, pat 
droves me to do me wa. Ibid. xi. 9 fxii. 8) Men sones fele- 
faldes^ ton. Ibid. c.Y.YxviiiI-ix]. 18 Over se-sand fele-faJde 
sal pai. 

Eelenous(e, obs. form of Felonous, 

Pelet, obs. form of Fillet. 

Eelewote, obs. form of Velvet, 

Felf, obs. and dial. var. of Felloe, Felly. 
Eelfar, obs. form of Fieldfare. 

Eelghe, obs. form of Felloe, Felly. 

Yelicide (fPHsaid). [f. L. feli-, fcles cat + 
*ciDE 2 .] The action of killing a cat, cat-slaying. 

2832 Southey Corresp. n ith C. Boitdes (1881) 259 Those 
repeated acts of feliciae. 2836 Tails Mag. HI. 568 He 
hurled it, with premeditated felicide, in the direction of his 
supreme abomination. 2868 Morn. Star 25 Jan., One poor 
woman, .confessed to having committed an act of felicide. 

Felicide (filisi-fik), <7. Ethics, [ad. 'L.fclTciJic- 
ns, f. felici; felix happy -i- piciis making : see 
-Fic.] Making or -tending to make happy; pro- 
ductive of happiness. 

2865 J. Grotr Moral Ideas x. (1876)205 Concentrate your 
felicific effort where, .none of it will be lost., 2B74 Sidcwick 
Meth, Ethics xiv. 373 Its felicific tendency is not at first 
apparent. 2877 J. Solly Pessimism 264 Knowledge of the 
real felicific value of life. 

relicificability(f«lisi:fikabrlitn. [f. *felicific- 
able prec. + -ABLE) : see -W//V)', -m'.] 

2865 J. Grote Moral Ideas u. 33 Felicificability or capacity 
for happiness. 

Feiicificative (fnisi-fikativ). [f. as if L. 
*felTciJic-are (see next) + -AT1VE.] Tending to make 
happy. Hence rel’lcificativeness, tendency to 
make happy or produce happiness. 

1865 J. Grote /)/ or0/Af(r0r 11.(1876)^3 The original egence 
of God . is in another word felicificatweness. 

t Pelixify, V. Ohs. rare. ff. as if ad. L. 
*felTciJicdre, L, felicu, felix + •jiedre : see -FY.] 
trans. To render happy ; also ahsol. 

2683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 92 
Whom, .the allwise. .and most mercifull God mni..sanctifi, 
tranquillifi and felidfi. 2698 Whole Art of Kncnvledges, 
§ 31. 23 The temper of true government most felicifies and 
perpetuates ft. ' 

+ Pelixious, a. Ohs. Also in 5 felecyows. 
[f, L. felTci-, felix + -ous.] a. Happy, joyous. 

b. Fortunate, prosperous., 

^2485 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 947 Of felachyp most fele- 
cyows. 2599 A. Al. tr, Cabclhouer's Bk. Physicke i lo/i His 
bretjiren . . have . . experimentede the same, ivith felicious 
event. 0 2635 Naunton Fragm, Reg.ihxhl^ 16 In all which 
[warresl she was felicious [173s felicitousl and victorious. 
2654 Cokaine Dianca iv. 352 'Ihesc words .i were attended 
by a felicious shout. 

t Pelixitate, /(T. pple: Ohs, . [dd. \..felJcitdt- 
pa. pple. ofy?//V// 0 r<r : see next.] Made happy. 
2605 Shaks. Lear.i. i. 77, I am alone felicitate In your 
deere Highnesse loue. 

Felicitate (fi'Irsitff't), v. [f. ppl. stem' of L. 
feltcitdre to make happy, f. feltcL, felix happy.] 

1. trans. To render or make happy ; also ahsol. 
Now rare ; see Felicitated ppL a. 

2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. in. 261 Of themselves, nor 
paincs, nor pleasures can Felicitate. 2668 Dryden Evening's 
Lave v. i, Since 1 cannot make myself happy, I will have 
the glory to felicitate another. 2742 Watts Imprav. Mind 

I. xvii. 254_ A glorious Entertainment . . would . . felicitate 
his Spirit, if [etc.]. 2792 A. Bell in Southey’s Zr^,(x844) 
I. 436 Your occupations.. have a tendency to. .felicitate our 
days. 2825 jT, Barber Serm. Import! Retig. Nat. Ednc. 
40 It settles, composes, and felicitates the soul, 2856 J. 
jlACNAUCHT/Ji^r/'r. Inspiration (1857) 193 It has felicitated 
the death of all w'ho have learned in it to talk with God. 

f b. To render prosperous. Obs. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (2638) 92 .A citly in Bengala 
and felicitated by Ganges. 1646 Sir X. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
VI. vH.307 The Sunne’s. .influence is conceived, .to felicitate 
India more then any after. 

2. To reckon or pronounce happy or fortunate ; 
to congratulate. Now only with obj. a person. 
Const, oji, upon. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (2838) 182 A glorious miser 
felicitating his death, so it be in contemplation of his rich 
idolatry. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. ix. 201 
Speeches, felicitating the good, or deprecating the evil to 
follow. 1725 Wodro7u Corr. (2843) II. 77 Tliis comes to 
fcllcimte you upon your wife’s safe deltverj’. 28x2 D’Iskaeli 
Calam. Auik. (18^) 215 A great poet felicitated himself 
that poetry was not the business of his life, 2855 Macaulay 


■Hist. Eng. in. 645 The enemies of France.. eagerly fellci. 
• tated one another.^ 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets vi. 175 The 
victor might be felicitated on his good fortune. 

t 3 . a. trans. To offer congratulations on (some- 
thing\ b. iiitr. To join in congratulations 'ivith. 

2684 J. Peter Siege Vienna 204 Of other Princes .. there 
were great numbers that came to felicitate his Malestics 
happy return. 1799 Nelson in NicoJas Disp. HI. ^47 
I felicitate with you on the happy success of the allied Armi' 
Hence Peli*citated ppl. a., Feli’citating///. a. 
*755 Amory Mem. (2769) 1 . 280 It commands us to acquire 
a lelicitating temper, and to communicate happiness ade- 
quate to our. power. ' 2772 Johnson 27 Mar. in Bonvill, 
The happiness of an unembodied spirit will con.sist. .in the 
possession of felicitating ideas. A. Knox Rem. 1 . 21 

This felicitating influence of our divine religion. 1890 tr. 
Pfleidcrers Devclopm. Tluology i(. ii. 218 A life of invigo- 
rated and felicitated God-consciousness., 

Felicitation (f/li^sit^i-J^n). [noun of- action 
f. prec. : see •ation. Cf. F. filicitationi\ The 
action of congratulating ; an instance of the same; 
a congratulatory speech or message. Also attrib. 

2709 Land. Gaz. No. 4572/2 The.. Empress came. .to 
make her the Compliments of Felicitation. 2790 BuiiKE 
Fr. Rev. 103 A felicitation on the present new year. 1801 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 464, I thank (you] for your 
kind felicitations on my election. 2817 Bp.^ R. Waison 
Anecd. 1 . 108, I did not. .break in upon you, either with my 
acknowledgments or felicitations, i860 W. Collins 
. White II. vi. 211 Pray present my best respects and felicita- 
tions. 1882 Times 4 Mar. 5 A number of felicitation cards 
have been left, 

Pelicitator (f/li'sit^ffoi), [agent*n. f. as prec-] 
One who offers congratulations. 

2800 Times 2 Jan. 3/1 A compliment which his Majesty., 
paitf to none other of his felicitators. 

Felicitous (f/li'sitss), tr, ' [f. FELicirr-f-ous.] 
Characterized by felicity. 

1 . a. Indicative of or marked by extreme happi- 
ness; blissful, rare. 

2824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 606, I am well aware of that 
felicitous palpitation of heart. x886 Ruskin Prxterita. I. i. 
•29 In the refinement of their highly educated . . benevolert, 
and felicitous lives. 

tb. Fortunate, prosperous, successful. Obs. 
273s [see Felicious]. 

2 . Of an action, expression, manner, etc. : Ad- 

mirably suited to the occasion ; strikingly apt or 
appropriate. . ' . 

2789 P. Stuart Let. to Burns $ Aug., His manner was so 
felicitous, that he enraptured every person around mm. 
2802 Paley A^0/. TheoLxxxu (2803) 519 A feliciiousadapta* 
tion of the organ to the object. 2839 Carlyle Chnrtwn 
(1858* 3 A Reform Ministry has 'put down .. Chartism in 
the most felicitous efiectual manner. 1848 W. H.'Bartlett 
Egypt to Pal, xxvii. (1879) 528 We esteemed it a felicitous 
rounding off of our journey. 1866 TzvswAnc.ffflod. Cr, 
n. X. 100 This .striking essay, .abounds in. .felicitous com- 
parisons. 287B R. W, Dale Lect. Preach, v. xso A felicitous 
illustration. , . 

b. Of persons : Happy or pleasantly aptjn ex- 
pression, manner, or style.* 

2822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old Benchers /. T., Felicilcjus m 
jests upon his own figure. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 76S 
The witty, the felicitous, the inimitable Foniain& *84* "• 
Spalding Italy > 5 * It. 1 st. 1 1. ^89 He is. ..sometimes singu* 
,larW felicitous, in striking out insulated views. < . 

Hence Peli'citousness, the quality or state 01 
being felicitous. . . - 

2727 in Bailey vol, II. ; and in mod. Diets. - ' 

Felicitously (fZli*sit3sU), ir//z/. [fi as prec.+ 
-LY^.] In a felicitous manner. 

1 . Happily, prosperously, successfully. 

2539' Cromwell in Burnet Hist, Ref. (1679) I.'ut- 
196, f. .shall pray . . that . . your most dear Son, may su-- 
ceed you to Reign long, prosperously, and felicitously. , 

' 2 . In an admirably fitting manner ; with striking 
appropriateness or grace. a 

2828 Miss .Mitford Village Ser. in. (2863) 70 Never hw 

painter more felicitously realized his conception. 

J. J. Park Dogmas of Constit. Prefi 17 Sciences .. ‘CU- 
citously denominated by the French authors, _'les scienc 
d’observatlon*. 1863 A. B. Grosart 2)77i 

I emphasise the word * spdil ’ . . it is exquisitely and 
ously descriptive. zZg^ Publishers’ Circular 3 June 023/ 
'Cruikshank’s. .designs.. felicitously render the grotesque .. 
character of the tales. 

Felicity (ffli'sitik F'orms: 14-6 feli-, fplf' 
cite(e, -yte, 6-7 felicitie,"rye, (0 .SV. 

-syte), 5- felicity. [nipY. felicitP (Fr.^AV/A')» 
ad.‘ L. felicitdtem, f. felix happy.] ‘ ' \ • . 

1 . The state of being happy ; happiness (in mot . 
use with stronger sense, intense happiness, bliss) , 
n particular instance or kind of this. 

C2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 53 We mighten live In more 
felicitee. 1442 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 206, 1 /ell®. -ne 
felycy te. 2552 Lyndesay Monaixhe 5093 Fainvelll all wm 
.felyscitie I 2602 .Suakr. Ham. v. ii. 358 Absent tnee^ Up^ 
feheitie awhile. 1651 Ld. Dicuy, etc. Lett, conc.heug’ i*^ 
I aspire yet_ to a farr greater felicity. 1722 ‘ 

Relig. Nat. ix. 217 The injoynient of an humble.. 1 

tion of felicity hereafter. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe .* 
.Udoipho i, Conjugal felicity and parental duties divided 
attention. 2807 Med. fml. XVII. 541 Sincerely 
you every felicity. ■ 2839 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1855' 

Felicity . .consists not in having prospered but in 
Comb. 2799 R. Warner JValk ijBoo) 83 Those fehci y 
hunters, the teazing insects of fashion. , , 

Tb. Phrm^es: • 7 b. have, take felicity tu or N 
with inf . : to take delight .or pleasure in or to- 
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To place, set one's felicity in : to find one's chief 
delight in. 

154Z Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 6 Settying his 
mosie delite and felicUee in the veray infamie of the same. 
1596 Si’E.'isnR State Irct. Wks. (1862) 517/1 The. .Northern 
Nations .. tooke no felicity in that countrey.' 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 153 A man known to put his 
felicitie in that vice. . 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 7 The more 
polite .. sort of Men place their Felicity in Honours, 2758 
JoRTiN Erasmus 1 . 175 He took a felicity to set out sundry 
Commentaries upon the Fathers works. 

2 . That which causes or promotes happiness ; 

a source of happiness, a blessing-. * 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2588 Hypermnestra, This thought 
her was fellcite. 1490 Caxton Encydos xxvii. 105 O felycyte 
merueillouse wherof I shulde be well happy. 1597 Morley 
Inirod. Mus. 182 His colne .. is his only hope and felicitie. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt Balzac's Lett. 159 The happinesse of 
your Family. .isapublickFelicity. ax66z Fuller IVorthies 
(1840)1.211 God bestoweth personal felicities on some far 
above the proportion of others. 1734 tr. RoUiiis Aiic.Hist. 
(1827) Pref. 27 A woman who formed his felicity. 1874 
Maurice Friendship Bks. viii. 221 He also had many fell- 
cities he was thankful for. 

3 . Prosperity ; good fortune, success. Now rare. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 118 He hath of proprete Good 

spede and great felicite, 1494 Fabyan CAron.\'n. 550 It 
is not possyble for that Kyngedome to stande in felycite. 
1533 Bellenden Livy 11.(1822! 171 The Faderis .. faucht 
with grete felicite aganis the Volschis. 1652-62 Hctlin 
Cosmogr. iii, (1673) 7/1 He was . . vanquished by the valour 
and felicity of L. Sylla. 1738 Neal Hist. Purii. IV. 274 
The old Clergy*, .were intoxicated with their new felicity*. 
1780 Harris Philol. Eng. Wks. (1841) 464 Athens, .enjoy*ed 
more than all ©there the general felicity. 1865 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. V. XV. i. 271 This General’s strategic felicity 
and his domestic were fatally cut-down. 

f b. pi. Prosperous circumstances ; successful 
enterprises ; successes. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Adversity (Arb.) 505 Describing the 
Afflictions of lob, then the Felicities of Salomon. x6^ 
Fallc Jersey i. 29 The Spaniards : Whose aims, .were de- 
feated by the Felicities of that Queen, a 173X Atterbury 
G.), The felicities of her wonderful reign may* be complete. 

c. A Stroke offoitune; a fortunate trait (in an 
individual. 

1761 Hume Hist. Enjs^. III. 1 x 1 . 326 The easy subduing of 
this insurrection.. was a .singular felicity to the protector, 
1779-8* Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV, 6 It was the felicity 
of Pope to rale himself at his real value. x86i Tulloch 
Eng. Purii, H. 284 It was the felicity* of Cromwell to delect 
this gift of government. 

d. Singular fortunateness Cofnn occurrence). Cf,4, 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 157 By a rare felicity 

of accident: 

4 ., A happy faculty in art or speech ; admirable 
appropriateness or grace of invention or expression. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. Ded. § 2 Your Maiesties 
manner of speech is indeed . . full of facllitie, and felicitie. 
1727 Pope, etc. Art 0/ Sinking Zz Many painters .. have 
with felicity copied a smalUpox. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser, it. 
Pop. Fallacies (1865) 41X We must pronounce [this pun] 
a monument of curious felicity. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
X. 336 Moschus is .remarkable for occasional , felicities of 
language. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. ‘it. xii. 295 
A style, which adapts itself with singular felicity to every 
class of subjects. 

b. A'happy inspiration, an admirablywell-chosen 
expression. 

1665 J. Spencer Vulg. Prophecies 74 The extempore fe- • 
Heities of the Orators of those times. 1779-81 Johnson 
L. P., Denham Wks. II. 78 Those felicities which cannot 
be produced at will by wit and labour. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser, /. (1873) 176 It is from such felicities 
that the rhetoricians deduce .. their statutes. 

* 1 * 5 . Of a planet : A favourable aspect. Obs. 
c 139X Chwcer Astrol. it. §4 Thel haue a fortuiiat planete 
in hir assendent & 5it in his felicite, 1393 Gower Con/. 
III. 116 .A^nd upon such felicite Slant Jupiter in his degre. 

Felid (friid). [ad. mod.V,. feliiUx, f . fHes cat.] 
One of the Felidx or cat-tribe. 

Peliform (fPlif^im). [f. L. /eli~,feles cat + 
-Fouji.] Having the form of a- cat. 

Feline (frloin, -lin), a. and sb. [ad. h.fclln-us, 
f, ft’les cat.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to cats or their 
species, cat-like in form or structure, b. Resembling 
a cat in any respect, cat-like in character or quality. 

a. i68x MuseeumRe^.Soc. x6 From which [the Bevir] 
he [the Otter] differs, .in his Tail, which is feline, or a long 
Taper. *833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 149 The feline . 
quadrupeds, 1850 Lyell znd Visit U. S. II. 335 The feline 
tribe and the foxes. 2876 C. M. Davies Unorth.Lond, 159 
Fanaticism has within it a more than feline tenacity of life. 

b. 1843 LYTTOMirtf/ Bar. 1. i, The feline care with which 
he stepped aside from any patches of mire. X85X H. Mel- 
ville Whale xli. 204 Human madness is oftentimes a. .most 
feline thing. 

B. sb. An animal of the cat tribe. 

1861 Wood Illustr. Nat, Hist. I. 196 The large savage 
feline tliat ranges the waste lands. 1889 Pall Mall G. 14 
Oct- 3/3 The eyes are . . as bright as a feline's in the dark. 

Hence Pe'Unely adv., in a feline manner ; Pe*- 
lineness, the state of being f line. 

1848 Lvtton Harold vii. iv, The rings through which 
.scratched so felinely the paw of.. Griffin. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. V. xiv. v. 202 Noailles has us in a perfect mouse- 
trap, souriciere as he felinely calls it. 1893 National Ob- 
server -Mar. 467/2 His gait was felinely nimble. 

Felinity (ffli-nitij. [f. prec. -itv.] The 
quality of being feline ; a cat-like disposition ; the 
typical qualities of the cat-tribe. 


x8ss *M. Harland' Hidden Path xxviii. 270 This idio- 
syncrasy of his felinity tormented .Bella more than ever. 
1882 F W. Harper in Spectator 30 Dec. 1682 Felinity, 
at least the highest part of it, is included in humanity. 

Feliole, var. of Filiole Obs. ■ 

Felk, var. of Felloe, Felly. 

Fell (fel), Forms: X fel(l, 2-7 fel, 3-6 
felle, 2- fell. Also 3-4 vel,velle. [Com.Teut. : 
OE./elyfell str, neiit., OFris.y^r/, OS. fel (Du. vel), 
OHG.J^/ (MHG. vel, mod.Ger.^//), ON. {ber~) 
fall, Goth, {pmts-) fll n. OTeut. *fcllo{ 77 t 
pre-TeuL ^pello'i—*pelno-, cognate with Gr. 
ir/AAo, ijxt.pcllis skin ; .a derivative from the same 
root is Film.] 

1 . The skin or hide of an animal : a. with the 
hair, wool, etc. 

Beovoul/ 2088 (Gr.) Sio waes or)>oncum call gesyrwed . . 
dracan fellum. c looQSaJc, Leechd. II.334Nimmereswines 
fel. a XX75 Coit. Horn. 225 God ham jeworhta Jja reaf of 
fellaii and hi were mid Jxtn fallen 3e5cridde. c 1220 Bestiary 
135 For his fel he [neddre] Ser leteS. 1340 Ayenb, 210 
Zuyeh difference ase her is be-tuene .Jie uelle and beste. 
1399 Lancl. Rich. Reticles iii. 24 The herie , . ffedith him 
on h® venym, his ffelle to anewe. <1x400-50 Alexander 
5083 Sum fellis of fischis. ^1483 Caxton Vocab. 9 b, Of 
shepes fellis., 1551 Robinson tr. Morels Ufop. (Arb.) 98 
They carie^^ furth . . purple died felles. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. vii. 104 Her Wool! whose Staple doth excell., 
the golden Phrygian Fell. z'757Dx'£r Fleece (1B07) 6Z In 
loose locks of fells she most delights. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. 1. viti. 37 The Horse I ride has his own whole fell. 
2870 Morri.s Earthly Par, HI. iv. 6 A lion’s skin. .So 
wrought with gold that the fell showed but dim Betwixt the 
threads. 

tb. as distinguished from the hair, etc. Obs. 

<2 1225 418 Uelles wel i-tauwed. Pol. Poems 

(Rolls) II. 168 Of Scotlonde the commoditees Ar ffelles, 
hydes, and of wolle the ffleesse. 1581 W. Stafford Exntn. 
Compl, ii. 11876)51 Of our felles they make Spanish skins, 
Gloues, and Girdels. 1615 T. Adams LycanthroPyzo His 
fell good, his fleece good, hts flesh good. 27x9 D'Urfey 
Pills V. 294 Wool, New pull d from tanned Fells. 

C. Pr0VCi‘bs, 

1548 Hall Citron. (1809) 106 The old Pros'erbe .. which 
saieth * If Shepe ronne wilfully emongest Wolves they shall 
lese ether Life or Fell.’ 1579 Gosson Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 20 
The woolf ieltes in weathers felles. 

2 . Said of the human skin, rarely of the skin 
covering an organ of the body. Often in phr. Fles/i 
and fell : see^LESH. Now only as transf. from 1 . 

c 1000 yuliana 591 (Gr.) Ntes. ,ne feax ne fel fyre gemajled. 
c 1200 Ormin 859?, I fell 8: flssh wijibuten oath- a 1300 
Sarmun vi. in E. B. P. (1862) 2 )>i velle hat is wlh-oute. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 247 An evel hat was bytwene 
vel and fleacne. c 145067. Cuthhert (Surtees)6o76 In synne.s, 
in loyntes, in fell, and flessh. X56X Hollybush Horn. Apoih. 
19 b, The celles or felles that emiiron the harte. 2606 
Holland Sueton. 239 That kind of dropsy wherein water 
runneth between the fell and the flesh. 1832 Carlyle 6*<Trf. 
Res, (1858) 23 The rest of hts body sheeted in its thick 
natural fell. 2890 H. M. Stanley in Times 6 May, A light 
brown fell stood out very clearly. 

fg. a jzzsAucr. R. 120 Nis per, keonne, bute vonvorpen 
sone bet ruwe vel abute k® heorte. 

*t'P. ‘The flesh immediately under the skin' 
(Burns Gloss.'). Obs. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Gloucester xiii. She haply with lier 
nayles may claw hym to the fell. 1567 Turderv. Epitaphes, 
etc. 108 b, Augmenting still his secret sore by piercing fell 
and skin. 1786 Burns Ordination xii. 5 See, now she peels 
the skin an’ fell As anc were peelin onions I 

3 . A covering of hair, wool, etc., csp. when thick 
and matted ; a fleece. Often in phr. a fell of hair, 
a head or shock of hair. 

1600 Shaks. a. V. L. III. ii. 55 We are still handling our 
Ewes and their Pels you know are greasie. x6oS — Macb. 

V. Y. ri My Fell of haire Would at a dismall Treatise rowze, 
and stirre A.s life were in't. c 2640 J.. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) I. i6a A Sheepskyn accordingc to the growth of 
the fell. 1842 N. A. Woods Tour Canada 14 'I’heir flat 
Tartar feature.s half hidden under a fell of coarse, unkempt 
hair. 1844 Lowell Columbus, The surly fell of Ocean’s 
bristled neck ! 1872 Lowell Dante Prose Wire. 1890 IV. 
204 note. Reason (Virgil) first carries him down by clinging 
to the fell of Satan. 

4 . at/rib. and Comb., as fell-rot (Sc.), -'ware, 
-wound. Also fell-ill Sc. (sue quot.) ; fell-poako 
Sc., waste clippings or parings resulting from the 
preparation of skins (used for manure) ; fell-wool 
(see quot. j 8S8), and Fell-biono'Er, 

1798 R. Douglas Agrlc. Roxb. 149 Aged cattle , . are 
liable to be hide lound, a disease known here, .by the name 
of the^felJ'ill. a 2803). GttEiTOHmA.IfuniePsCeorg.Ess. 
(1803) III. 139 Get your *felI.poake on your head-land by the 
latter end of OctoWr. 1799 Ess. Highland Sac. III. 465 
Many dilferent kinds of rot . . as the. ,*fell-rot, the bone-rot 
and other rots, 1399 Lakcl. Rich. Redeles in. 150 Ffurris of 
ffoyne and ober ^ffelie-ware. xS 5 * Act 5-6 Edtv. VI, c. 6 
§ r Mingling ^Fell-wool and Lambs-wool. . with Fleece-wool. 
1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 278 This Fell wool they separate into 
five or six sorts. xS88 Elworthy IV. Somerset IVof-bk., 
Fell-ivaol, the wool pulled from sheep-skins in^distinction 
from the fleece wool shorn from the living animal. 1382 
Wyclif Lev. xtii. 19 In the place of the bocche aperith a 
■’’fel wounde [Lat. cicatri.r\. 1382 — Jer. xxx. 17 Y schal 
Helen parfitly thi fellc wounde to thee. 

Fell (fel), sb .2 Also 4-s felle, 4-7 f©l- [a. 
ON. fall (Sw. fall, Da. j/eld) mountain, perh. 

OTeiit. *feko\in, related by ablaut to ^faliso-, 
OHG./^/A, mod. G.^/r rock.] 

1 . A hill, mountain. Obs, exc. in proper names | 


of hills in the north-west of England, as Bowfell, 
Scawfell, etc. 

rt 1300 Cursor M. 6461 (Colt.) Moyses went vp-on f»at fell, 
and jcurti dais can ker-on duell. Ibid. 22534 (Cott.) pe dais 
up-nse, be fells dun fall. C1400 Maundev. iRoxb.)xiv. 64 
Ihurgh pe straytes of mountaynes and felles. <rz47o 
Harding Citron, cm. vii, His graue is yet . . vpon the fell. 
1535 Stewart Cron.Scot. in.435 With clarions. .Quhomeof 
the sound did found attouir the fell. 26x0 Holland Cnm- 
dais Brit. i. 755 High topped hilles and huge fels standing 
thicke together. • 

2 . A wild, elevated stretch of waste or pasture 
land ; a moorland ridge, do^vn. Now chiefly in 
the north of England and parts of Scotland. For- 
merly often in phr. Frith {frth) and fell', see 
Frith. 


<z 1300 Cursor M. 7697 (Cott.) In frith and fell, Saul soght 
dauid for to quell, c sofloAnturs of Arth. iv, Thay questun, 
thay quellun By frythun, by fellun. 2486 Bk. St. Albans 
E j a, NV heresoeuer ye fare by fryth or by fell. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 66 The Jaif of ther fat flokkis follouit on the fellis. 
1562 Turner Herbal ii. 57 a, Feniculum..groweth in. .wild 
mores, called felles. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii, The Syl- 
uans that., did dwell, Both in the tufty Frith, and in the 
mossy Fell. 1769 Gray Lett. Wks. 1836 IV. 145 Greystock 
town and castle . . lie only 3 miles (over the Fells) from Ulz- 
w;ater. 1B67 Jean luczuyf/ Gladys 169 With fell and preci- 
pice, It ran down steeply to the water’s brink. 1872 Jenkin- 
spN Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 121 The fell is ascended by the 
side of a ravine. x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Tk. in. i, Fells 
and becks, whose cool memory has often come back . . to 
her. 


^ib. In 16-1 7th c. understood to mean : A marsh, 
fen.' 

1514 Fitzherb. ynst. Peas (1538) 1x5 Lowe grounds for 
medowes, felles, fennes. 1583 Stanyhurst ./Ends 1. (Arb.) 
23 Throgh fels and trenches thee chase thee coompanye 
tracked. x6ix_Speed T/icat. Gt. Brit. Pref., Her Fels and 
Fens so replenished with >vilde foule. 16x2 Dka\ton Poly- 
olb. iii. 42 xe be grac't With floods or marshie fels. 

c. Sc. ‘ A field pretty level on the side or top of 
a hill ’ (Bums Glossaiy in Poems 1787). 

1794 Burns Now IVestlin Winds ii, The partridge loves 
the fruitful fells ; The plover loves the mountains. 

3 . otirib., as in fell-berry, foot, -^aie, -head, 
-land (hence -lattder), -mouse, -mutton, -range, 
•ridge, -sheep, -side, -top\ fell-bloom, the flower 
of Sird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus (Jam.) j 
fell-thrush, the missel-thrush. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 16 July 4/2 We make wonderfully good 
*fell-berry puddings, 1762 in IVesley^s Jml, x8 Apr. (1827) 
111.49 ‘Take the galloway, and guide them to the *Fell 
foot*. Smyth Sailor s Word’bk.,*Fell-head, iheiop' 
of a mountain not distinguished by a peak. 2890 IVest- 
morehxnd Gaz. 8 Nov, 4/3, 2,640 Acres of *Fell Land. 2774 
T. Antiq, Ftmtess p. xlv, The *fellanders of Furness. 
1874 Dasbnt Tales fr. Fjeld 33Z There tvas no end to the 
■*fell-mouse’s ^eediness. 2769 Gray Ar//. Wks. 1836 IV. 158 
*Fell-muiton is now In season. 1863 Spring Lapl. 55 The 
great dividing ’’fell-range between Norway and Sweden. x886 
Pall Mall G, 6 Aug. 5/2 The ptarmigan, .soaring over the 
■*fell.ridge with a low chuckle. Ibid. 9 Aug. 4/1 The *fell 
sheep suffered severely. 1862 T. Shorter in IVeldods 
Register huz.'SA His early *fell-side neighbours. 1872 Jen. 
KiNSoN Guide Bug, Lakes (2879) 322 A point on the fellside 
is reached where are two paths. 2879 Cumbrld. Gloss. Suppl., 
*■/<•// thrush. 2886 Pall Plall G. 6 Aug. 5/2 I'hat *fe]I top, 
appeared to be uninhabited by any more [ptarmigan], 

I Fell* Obs. rare~^. [a. \u. fell~, fel gall.] 
Gall, bitterness ; hence, animosity, rancour. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xi. 2 Untroubled of vile feare or 
bitter fell. 

Fell (fel)» ^b.^ [f. Fell v. ; in some senses perh. 
repr, 0 \L.JiiU\ see Fall jA] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fell in various senses. 

a. A knockdown blow. 

2877 Holdemess Gloss, s.v., ‘ If thoo disn’t ’mind ah sal 
be givin tha a fell inoo.’ 

b. A cutting down of timber; concr. the timber 
cut down at one season ; = P'all 14. 

265, Crosiwell in Carlyle Lett. Ij- S/. (1871) I. 280 
Ordinary fells. 1663 Pepys Diary 11 Dec., When a fell is 
made, they leave here and there a grown tree. 1727 Brad- 
ley Fam. Did. s.v. Coppice, Leave young Trees enough, 
you may take down the worst at the next Fell. 1767 A. 
Young Fanner's Lett. People 156 A small fell will amount 
to. -thirty pounds. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Qnariich I. 

X, 'The trees were gone. Cut down this spring fell *. 

c. The sewing down (a fold, etc.) level with the 
cloth (see Fell v. 6) ; concr. a ‘ felled ' seam. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech., FelL.z. form of hem in which 
one edge is folded over the other'and sewed down; or in 
which one edge is left projecting and is sewed down over 
the previous seam. 1885 Brietzcke & Roofer Elam 
Needlezuk. 29 The fell.. means, hemming neatly the turned 
down edge on to the material itself. 1885 Mrs. Croly 
l^lan. Nccdlcrvork g Hem, fell, gather and^ buttonhole. 

d. A ‘ fall ' of lambs. Obs. exc. dial. 

1625 B. Jonson Pan’s Anniversary, So shall the first of 
all our fells be thine. 1843 in Moor Su/olk Words. 

2 . ‘ The line of termination of a web m the pro- 
cess of weaving, formed by the last^ weft-thread 
driven up by the lay ; the line to tvhich the tv.nrp 
is at any instant wefted * (Ogilvie). 

1874 in Knight Did. Mech. s.v, 2882 in Caulfeild Did. 
Neeiileivk.%.\. Felling. , ^ . 

3 . Comb , ns/^// wood, timber ready to be lellea , 

reliable wood. , j w;* 

17^6 Neal //A/. Purit. III. 21 The Londoners « ere di'* 

trc”=d„forco.lls, which obliged them to have recou^e^ 

. .cutting down all fell wood on the estates of Delinquents. 
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FELLEOUS. 


•FeU (fel), ii.fl Mining, a. Lead ore in its rough 
state. Cf. Bouse si.- b. Lead ore siftings. 

x6s3 Manlovc Lead-mincs s66 Fell, Bous and Knock- 
barke. 1851 [see Bouse 1874 Kmcnr Diet. Jlft’c/i., 

Fell , . the finer portions of lead ore which fall through the 
.meshes of the sieve when the ore is sorted by sifting. 

Fell Jind adv. Forms: 3-5 felle, 3-6 

fel(e, 3- fell. [a. OP, fel ^ Pr, fei^ li,fdh fierce, 
cruel, savage t—popular Lat.yi://e, nom. of felloU’CVi 
sb. : see Felok.] A. adj. 

1 . Of animals and men, their actions and attri- 
butes : Fierce, savage ; -cruel, ruthless ; dreadful, 
terrible. Also in cruel and felly fierce and fell. 
Now only/i7<'/. or rhetorical, 

a X300 Cursor M. 3974 (Cott.l Esau . . was fel and wald 
noght spare. Ibid, 20935 (Colt.) [PlAul .. bico_me..schep o 
wolf, and mek of fell. 1340 pe felliste best pet 

me clepep hyane. c 1350 Will, Paterne 3614 po bi-^an pat 
batayle . . Feller saw neuer frek from Adam to bis time. 
c 1400 AIaundev. (Roxb.) .\i. 44 Herode was a full wikkid 
man and a fell. 0x450 Gesla Rout. .\xxi. 115 (Add. MS.) 
By a fclle lyon thou shalt lose ihi lyf. ^1470 Hckry 
Wallace i. 109 Quhen fechtyng was fellast. 1483 Caxton 
G, fie la Toxtr x. 14 Alle proude hertys that be felle. 1553 
Brende Q. Curtius S vij, He beheld them with a fell 
countenaunce and rose up to have stricken at them. 1622 
Dekker Virg. Marlir i. Wks. 1873 IV. 10 My fell hate. 
1634 Milton 257 Fell Charybdis murmured soft ap- 

plause. 1653 H. CocAN tr. Pluto’s Trav. xxii. 78 Such fell 
and cruel people, as the Chineses were. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury ii, 184/2 The. . Ban-dog . . is fierce, is fell, is stout, 
is strong. 1748 Richardson Clarissa. (1811) II. xxxiii. 238, 

‘ I will risque all consequences ’ .♦•aid the fell wretch. 18x2 
Byron Ch. Htir, i. xv, And earth from fellest foemen 
purge. 18x3 Scott Rokeby iv. xxvi, His fell design. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Dxmonic Lo^ie Wks. (Bohn) I. 465 Even 
the fell Furies are appeased. 1864 Burton Scot Abr, I. iii. 
118 With all the fell ferocity of men falUng on their bitterest 
feudal enemy. 1877 C. Geikie Christ xxHi. (x879)255 The 
soul, .drawn down to earth by a fell necessity. 

2 . Of things, esp, of natural agents, weapons, 
disease, suffering, etc. : Keen, piercing, intensely 
painful or destructive. Of poison : Deadly. Still 
dial.in colloquial use ; in literature oxAy poet, and 
rhetorical 2 Dire, appallingly cruel or destructive. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 421 [The Ark] Flote forthe with 
the flyt of Jje felle wyndez. Ibid, B. 954 Felle flaunkes of 
fyr. a 2330 Otucl 59 Oliuer. .bar a spere kene & fel. 2377 
IIancl. a pi, B. XVI. 31 pe flesshe is a fel wynde. c 2440 
York Myst, xiv. 72 pe fellest freese fiat euer 1 felyd. e 2440 
Bone Ftor, 1073 Hys sekene^s was so.felle.^ ^'*475 Rcnf 
Coil\€ar 74 The wedderis ar sa fell, that fallis on the feild. 
2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 66 Like as the Zones 
. .the middest of them all men eschew, the burning Is sofelL 
zs6y TvKhE^v.Efiitap/ics, (1837) 386 Small arrowis, cruel 
heads, that fel and forked be. 1663 Butler /iud, 1. it. 803 
To guard its Leader from fell bane. 2729 T. Cooke Tates, 
Proposals, etc. 239 With the fellest Venom .swells his Veins. 
2942 Gray To Adversity v, Despair, and fell Disease, and 
ghastly Poverty. 2757 Smollett Reprisal Epil,, Sucli fell 
seas of trouble. 2787 Burns Winter Night i, Biting Boreas, 
fell and doure. 2832 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IL 309 Common 
ashes are solemnly labelled as fell poison. 2867 G. Mac- 
donald Poems 294 Hunger fell is joined with frost. 

b. of an incident, portion of time, etc. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 22428 (Fairf.) pe cruel dais & felle be-for 
domis-dai Jni salle be sene, c 2425 Wystoun Crou. vii. ii. 
53 For drede of fellare ebawns Sum of paim pan fled in 
Frawns. <^2470 Henry Wallace iv. no Bot fell tithlngs 
was brocht Perste beforn. 2557 TottelVs ATisc., Golden 
Aleane 11870) 256 Of lofty ruing towers the fals the feller be. 
2799 Sheridan Pizarro in. Ii, The last and fellc.st peril of 
thy life. 2822 Joanna Baillie Alci. Leg., Columb. xlv, The 
injured Hero’s fellest hour. 

c. Sc, With reference to taste : Keen, pungent. 

2785 "^MKltsCotieP s Saiurd. Ni. 96 The dame brings forth 

, .her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell. 

+ 3. Hot, angrj’, envaged, virulent. Ohs. 

2382 WvcuF Ecclus. xxiii. 22 A fel soiile as fyrbrennende 
shal not be quenchid. ^2450 Knt. de la 'Pour (1868) 86 
Amon was right fel and wrothe. 2558 Bp. Watson Sev. 
Sacram. .\xix, 186 The manne ought not to be bitter and 
fell agaynste his wyfe in vsing brawlinges. 15M Skaks. 
Alids. N. II. i. 20 Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 

4 . Full of spirit, sturdy, doughty. 0 /^^. exc. dial. 
C2330 R. Brunne Chrou, (18x0) 125 pe burgeis were fulle 
felle. c 1400 Dcslr. Troy 129 A faire man of feturs, & fellist 
in armys. 2475 Bk. Noblesse 64 To-make the Remains more 
egir and fellir in that bataile. 2522 World <5- Child In Hazl. 
Doiisley I. 252 So fell a fighter in a field was there never 
y-found. 2503 Drayton Eclogues iv. 122 Fell was he and 
eager bent in Battailc.' 18x5 Scott Guy Af, xxii, A fell 
chield at the vermin. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘ I wasn’t i' 
fell order', not in able condition. 

b. Const, for, on, i* to : In earnest, eager ; bent 
or inten!: upon. Ohs. cxc. dial. 
x666 Pepys Diary 15 Tan., I am so fell to my business that 

1.. will not go. 2876 Whitby Gloss, ‘Thoo’s mair fell 
for thy dinner than rife for a race.’ x888 Rider Haccard 
Col. Quaritch xxviii, I am rarely fell on seeing them and 
having a holiday look round Lunnon. 

'1* 5 . Shrewd ; clever, cunning. Ohs. 
c 2275 Lay. 5302 Mid hire felle Ir22os prajt] wrenches. 
2382 W^CLIF/’r<^7/. xli. 16 Who forsolhe dissymullth wrongus 
is fel. c 2400 Bcryn 1853 Evandir was his name, that sotlill 
was and fell, c 2475 1237 Till thay wer growyn 

rvght large, wysc, and fell. 2561 Uandolph Let. 7 Dec. in 
Keith )/ist. Ch. 4* St, .^cot. (i734> I. S05 Dddingion bath a 
crafty Head and fell Tongue. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shefh. 
111. ii. The fellest fortune-teller e’er was seen. 

6. In weakened sense ; Exceedingly great, huge, 
mighty. Obs, cxc. .SV. 

*5x5 Scot. Field 44 There they fell, at the first shotto 


Many a fell fethir. 1586 Fcrnc Blaz. Geutrie 22 This 
Hariat Jiath .spent a fell time in bu.ssing^ Hke a preacher. 
2889 J. M. Barrie Window in Thrums xiv. 231 * It had a 
fell lot o’ brass aboot it.* 

•p 7 . quasi-j/;. The adj. used absol. Ohs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2x24 (Cott.), * Caym ware es pi broiper 
abell ? * * I vvat neuer,’ said he, pat fell, c 2340 Gaw. 4 * Gr. 
/r«/. 2565 per pe felle bydez. 

8. Como.y .as felRlike adj. (dial^ 

2854 Phemie AiillarVW. 179 She did think it was a fell 
like thing that any one. .should be thinking of nonsense. 

B. adv. 

1 . In a ‘fell* manner; i* cruelly, fiercely ; 
eagerly, vigorously, excessively i^ohs. cxc, dial."). 

a 1300 Cursor Jlf. 23997 (Cott.) Quen i sagh f-aa juus sncll, 
Rise again mi .sun sua fell, ful wanles wex i pan. rivo 
Sir Trisir, 97'He..Was wounded in pat fi^t Ful felle. 

23.. E. E. Alia. P, B. 1040 pat fel freles pe flesch & 
festred bones, c 2470 Harding Chron. exevn. v, He chas- 
tised theim no feller as was sene. xso7MoNTCo.MERiCiVxVr*. 
Poems xxii. 10 ‘Fell pearl.* quod Cupid, ‘thou appeirs.’ 
2832-53 Whistlc.binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. iir. 214 Our Sawnies 
and Maggies . . At e’en blylhe will dance, yet work fell the 
neist morn. 2863 Morton Cyel. Agric. (E. D. S.), A plough 
goes too fell when going deeper than is wished. 2876 
Whitby Gloss., He eats his meat varry fell, 2889 J. _M, 
Barrie Windenu in Thrums xvi. 248 She was * complaining 
fell (considerably) about her back the day*. 

2 . Comb, wiui ppl. adjs. 

2587 AlUJort. Arthur t. It. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 268 Cast 
off this . . felUdlsposed mind. 2593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 
146 These felMurking Curres. 2795 Fate Sedlcy II. 62 
Goaded by the fell pointed spear. 2876 W/iithy Gloss. s.v., 
FelPbrcd, of a vicious kind. 

Fell (fel), V. Pa.t.cKwA pa. pple. felled (fcld). 
Forms: i I'ellan, tjWssxi.y Northumb. feellan, 2-5 
felleiii, (5 fellyn), 4-6 fel, 3- fell. \ 0 P. fillan, 
f^llan, fyllan = OFris. falla, fella, OS. fellian 
(Du. velleti), 0 \i(j.fellen (MHG. vellen, mod.Ger. 
fallen), ON. fella (Da. fvlde, Sw. fdlla) OTeut. 
'^falljan, causative oi*fall-an Fall 
trans. To cause to fall. 

1 . To cut, knock, or strike down (a man or 
animal), f Also, to bring down (with a missile). 
Often with doivn, to the ground, etc. 

^2000 Ags. Ps. (T.*horpe> cvxxviii. x6 [cxxxix. 19) jif 
sySffan wylt pa firenfullan fyllan mid deaS'e. a 2325 Prose 
Psalter cv[il. 26 He fcld hem doun in wildernesse. a 2330 
Oiuel 60 Anwe of Nubte..fclde Oliuer totgrounde. 2375 
Bardour Bruce xii. 524 Mon wortliy men..wes fellit in 
that ficht. a 2400 Cov. Myst. (2841^ 65 Opyn in the ficlde 
the fend he shal felle. ^2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
xii. 288, I felde hym doun ded afore me to therthe. ^2500 
Lancelot 3299 Sum in the feld fellit Is In swon. 2600 Hol- 
land Livy xxiii.490 Most of them were felled and sirucken 
stark dead. 2672 Narborouch Jrnt. in Acc. Se7>, Late 
Voy. I. (1694) 168 A great White Bear , . which he shot at, 
and fell'd her down. x ^8 Vrxzk Ace, E. India 4- P. 41 
On the top of a withered Stump sate perching a ChameHon 
, . I caused a Black . . to fell him with an Earthen Pellet. 
2702 Porn Wife if Bath 4x6,1, with one buffet fell’d him 
on the floor. 1843 Lever % Hinton xxix. Straight between 
the eyes the weapon struck me, and felled me to the ground. 
2852 R. F. Burton Falconry in Vail, of Indus v. 60 If two 
[hawks] arc flown they are certain to fell the game. 1855 
.Smedixy H. Coverdale Ii, With one blow of this [fist] 1 be- 
lieve I could fell an ox. 

absol. c 2400 Alelayne 266 Thay felde fasie of cure 
chevalrye. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (xSsSi I. 332 Bot 
still thai stude durst nother fell nor fle. 2542-5 Bkisklow 
Lament. (1874) 86 When he striketh, he felletli to the 
grounde. 

4 b. To fell along : to lay (a man) at full length. 
2665 'Dv.yoz.h JndianEmp. 11. ii, I fell'd along a Man of 
bearded Face. 2668 — Eveuinps Lave v. i, A huge giant 
seized my torch, and felled me along, 
i* C. To kill. Ohs. 

a 2300 Cursor Af. 22903 (Cott.) An hungre Icon . . pis wolf 
. .fcld ant etc him al. 2362 I>angl. P, PI. A. xii. 65, I shal 
felle hat freke' in a fewe dayes ! a 2400-50 Alexander 
3011 (Dublin MSA Full fele fleys may nott felle bolt a few 
w.asspez. x68i Colvil Whigs Su//lic. (2752) 58 They 
felled all our hens and cocks. 

d. Of a disease, hunger, etc. : To lay low, lay 
prostrate ; f to kill. Ohs. exc, dial. 

cgooBxda's Hist. iv. xvii. [xiii,] (1891) 302 Heo mid 
arleasre ewale fyldc waeron.^ cxzoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 277 
j penne hit pat tiiderindc wiSlcoS and cume 5 co 3 e ofier 
I qualm and michel perof fellelT, a 1605 Montco.merie 
Flyting w. Polwart 305 The fersie, the falling-euill, that 
fels many freikes. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. 11. iii. (1845^ 206 
Feavers bum us. .Epilepsies fell us, CoHcks tear us. 2855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss.,* Felled with his ailment prostrate 
with sickness. 

To cast down, defeat, ruin, humiliate. 
Obs. Also dial, of anything startling : To * knock 
(one) down*. 

fc’iooo Ags, Ps. (Thorpe) Ixxiil. 22 [Ixxiv. 23] Fyll pa ofer 
hydigan. <11340 HAMroLn/*j<x//frcx.\;i. i 111 luf fellis us 
doun in til the erth. 1535 .Coverdale Isa. x. 33 He shal 
. .fel the hie niynded. x^z MarstoN Antonids Rest. iv. i, 
Starke fcld with brusing stroke of chance. 2855 ^Ius. Gas- 
KELL North 4 * S. xxxvi, * Vm welly felted wi' seeing him.' 

2 . To cut down (a tree). Also, + To fell down, 
a 2000 Riddles ii. 9 (Gr.) Ic. .bcamas fylle. a 2300 Cursor 
AT. 12395 (Cott.) He him suld six timber fell. ?<zx4oo 
Aforie Arth, 1247 He fellez forestez fele. 2520 Cax/ons 
Chron. Ettg. n. iib/2 Brute caused to fell downs woddes. 
*545 Brinklow Campl. xxiii. (1874) 58 Ye must fell down to 
the ground those rotten postj-s, the bisshops. 1577 B. Gooce 
HercsbaclCs Httsb, 11. 1x586) 205 b. The chesnut may bee 
felde cverj’ seventh ycere. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 575 Oak 
or Firr With branches lopt ia Wood or Mountain fell’d. 2725 


Dc Foe Voy. round World (1840) 340 Tliey found three 
trees . . and they . . felled and shaped them. 2S69 Lecat 
Europ. Alor. II. i. 29s Gigantic forests were felled. 

absol. 2847 ^Iarryat Childr. N. Forest xiii, They went 
out to fell at a cluster of small spruce fir about a mile off, 
f 3 . To break down, overthrow, knock down (a 
building, construction, or erection of any kind), 
<xxooo Crist 486 (Gr.) Hcrg.as fyllaS. 709 (Gr.) pa 

synsceatian. .godes tempel. .fyldon. <2 1000 Cross 73 (Gr.) 
pa us man 'fyllan vonjan ealle to eorSan. cxz^ S.Ens. 
Leg I. 366/43 pe prince for wrathpe of his [scint lacoVs) 
prechingue pe laddre a-doun gan felle. 2297 R. Glouc 
( 1724)526 A wynd..So jjrete yt com, pat yt veldc mony 
hous adoun. c 2430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4002 Amalek he 
smote on the crovn That twoo quarters he feld a-doun Of 
his Iiclme. 2467 Mann, 4- Househ, Exp. 172 The walls of 
the salle howses. .schal be felled or it pe long. 2607 Ton 
SF.LL Serpents (1658) 785 The . . web . . if one throw or cast 
dust upon it. .will rather be distended and stretched, then 
either undone, broken, or felled down. 

+ b. To knock (fruit or leaves) off a tree. Ols. 
*393 Lancl. P. pi. C. xix. 228 That elde felde efie pit 
frut. c 2400 Rom. Rose 911 Nyghtyngales . . The lce\es 
felden as they fiyen. 

t 4 . To cause to stumble; to trip up; in 
quot. Ohs. 

<7975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. v. 29 Gif panne pin eSe Jjxt 
swipre faille pec ahloca hit & awerp from 3 e. 2377 Lakcl 
P, PI. B. iiu 126 Joivrc fadre she felled ponv faJs bihesie. 

t 6. Without the notion of suddenness or vio- 
lence : To bring or let down, lower, abate. Obs. 

<1x300 Cursor Af, 1480 (Cott.) pan sal pai fel J>at fals 
strij'fi Ibid. 3376 (Cott.) pe mtkcl luue o rebecca pan feld [e 
soru o dame sarra. 1303 R. Brunne Hand!. Spine 
Y shal 30W telle What shal best Pys tempest felle. 

— Chron. (i8io>48 pe burgeis of London ..said pei suld 
fond to felle Knoutes pride. <rz4oo Tcst. Lox'e 
275 b/i My blisse and my mirth arn felde. <r 1430 6)7* 
Gener. (Roxb.) 2722 His hole loue I shal fell. ' 14 •• 
Goode W if Taught hir Daughter 25 in Hazl. A'. 49 
Ne goe thou noght to tauerne thi wurchipe to felle. <‘1460 
Tcavneley ATyst. (Surtees) 277 To felle alle fowlle defame. 
CX620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 22 The Circmnfl« 
accent both liftes and felles the syllab that it possesseth. 

6. To stitch down (the wider of the two edges 
left projecting by a seam) so that it lies flat over the 
other edge and leaves a smooth surface on the 
under-side of the seam. Also, to fell a seam, 

[Etymological identity with the other senses Is not certain; 
but the general sense ‘ cause to fall ’ appears applicable.] 
2758 Franklin Let. Wks, 2887 III. 7 It is to be sewed 
together, the edges being first felled down. 284* Balkan 
Ingot. Leg., Aunt Fanny, Each .. bewn working p*'; 
ing the Seams’, and ‘whipping the Frill*. 2887 
Househ, Alanagem., IVorkroomBgi Fell down the turnii^ 
or only overcast them. 1892 Weldon’s Ladies' yw. Oct. 
73 This opening is turned jn once on the 'wrong side, over 
which is felled a piece of binding. . 

absol. 2862 M. T. Morral!. Needte^makinsg 41 1 nt leach- 
ing little Mary to gather and to fell. 

Hence Periling ppl. a. 

1597 Daniel Civ, Wars hi, Ixxv, Now wardes a felhng 
blow, now strikes again. - 

FeUable (fe-lab*!), a. [f. Fell c/. + -able.] 
That may be felled ; fit or ready to be cut down. , 

2582 Act 23 Eliz. c. 5 Preamb., Fellable Woods serving 
for Fewel. X71X Loud. Gaz. No. 4837/3 A good Quantity 
of Timber, great part of it fellable. 2726 Diet, Rust. 
Titter, A little Tree left to grow till it be fell.ible. * 83 ® 
AIrs. IJray Fitz of F. xii. (1884) 202 These woods 
possibly be considered under the clause of cxdua syces, 
fellable wood. 

Fellage (feJed^). rave. [f. as prec. + 'ACE.J 
The action or process of felling or cutting down. 

2B39 Bailey Festus (1848) 4/2 Why score the young gre®*' 
bole For fellage? 

FeUah Jfe-la). PL feUaheen, feUahs. [a- 
Arab. fellah husbandman, . f. ^ falolia 

to till the soil.] A peasant in Arabic-speaking 
countries ; in Fng. applied esp. to those of hgJ’P!* . 

2743 PococKE Descr. East I. 777 The Mahometan 
ants of Egypt are either original naiive.s, in the villns®* 
call’d Filaws, or they are of the Arab race. 2802 
742 The I'ellahs . . are the farmers and husbandmen of tn 
country. 2856 Stanley Sinai «5- Pal. i. (1858) 22 veif, 

‘ Fellah ' and * Fellahiii ’ the inhabitants of villages aiw cul i- 
vated ground. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nilexx\i. 7 S 4 Fartn® 
on. the brown Fellaheen, .are cutting clover. 

Felle, obs. form of Fall j/a-, trap. 

Felled (feld), ppl. a.^ [f. Fell v. + -ED b] 

1 . Of timber : That has been cut dov-n. . , 

2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 223 A thick abatis ot 

felled trees and brushwood. 2865 Livingstone 

546 The felled wood was gathered into heaps. 2870 Morki^ 

Earthly Par. III. iv. 369 On a felled ©.aken tree \Vc sat- 

2 . Of a seam : Sewn down so as to be level w’llh 

the material. , 

2885 Brietzcke & Rooper Plain Necdhnvk. 29 A fdkd 
seam, when finished, must lie perfectly flat on both .sidc.'^ 
Felled (feld), ppl. a:- [f. Fell 
H aving a fell. Only in comb., as full felled, iv'iut’ 
felled adjs. 

26x8 Chapman Hesiod i. 364 Full-fell’d sheep arc shorn 
with festivals. 1867 Morris Jason xvi. 384 I-ands wlicrc 
dwells the sluggish whlte-fclIed bear. fc 

tFelleOllS Cfe-lfts), a. Obs. [f. I,. 

fcl gall) + -OUS,] = BiLIAllY. 

1684 Ir. BoneVs I'^terc. Contpil. VI. 232 When ihe 
humour.. is voided upwards. Ibid. xix. 689 The fellco ’ 
Ferment. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
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FELLOW, 


FELLEE. 

Feller (fe’Iai). [f. Fell t/. +.-eki.] One who 
or that which fells, 

1 . One who knocks dowji (a person^. lit, and Jig. 
a 1400 C<rjt. Mytt. (Shaks. Soc.) 159 Heyl ! fTellere of the 

fende ! cx6xx Chapman Iliad xv. 475 Whose fall when 
•Meges view’d, He let fly at his feller's life. 

2 . One who cuts down (timber) ; a wood-cutter. 

1466 Mann. ^ Housek. Exp. 346 Item, to ij. fellers of 

tymbre. . viij. d. 1553 Aetj Edzv. K/, c. 7 § x 'J’he Penalty 
.. dependeth .. not upon the .. Feller of the same IFuel], 
xfiso T. B. Worcester s A/op/t. 80 The hatchet of one of the 
fellers chanc'd to strike out a chip, xy., Eli?. Carter 
■Lcii. 1 1808) 410 The Hamadryads, .will scream in the ears 
of -the feller till he drops his axe. X790 Burns Ep. to R, 
Graham xiii. The rooted oaks would fly, Before th’ ap- 
proaching fellers. x8S9 R. F. Burton Centr, A/r. m 
yrnl. Gro^, Soc. XXIX, Trees .. agaiobt which no feller 
•has come up. [After xiv. 8.] 

3 . An attachment to a sewing machine for ' fell- 
ing* (see Fell v 6). 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Fell-fare, var, of Fieldfake. 
i'Fe’llliead. Obs. rare. In 4 felhede. [f. 
Fell a. + -head.] — Fellness. 

X340 Ayenb. 29 pe felhede of herte huerof comeli vale 
bo5es. 159 Loue : a-ye enuye, Mildnesse : a-ye fel- 

hede. 

Fellic (fe lik), a. [f. L. fel gall -f -ic.] 
Only in Fellic acid (see quot. 1889). 

1884 Syd. Soc. Le.x.^ Fellic acid., same as Fellinic acid. 
x8^ .Muir & Morley iVatts' Dirt. Chent. II. 537 Fellit 
acid C23 H^o Oi [120°], an acid said to accompany cholic 
acid in human bile. 

tFe'llicate, v. Obs.~° [f. late lu. felHcat-, 
ppl. stem of fellicdrey f. L. felldre to suck.] iratis. 
To suck. x 623-6 in CccicEa-iM. 

FelliduCOXlS (fedidiil^kos), a. ff. late L. fel- 
liduc-tis (f. J... fel ddc-cre to lead) -p 

•ous.] (See quot.) 

X8S4 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Felliducons^ term applied to reme- 
dies inducing a flow of bile ; cholagogue. 

Fellifluous (feli'flKos', a. [f. late 'L. fellijlit- 
tts (f. fel gall + fliiitre to flow) + -ous.] Flowing 
with gall. 

^ 1656-81 in Blount Glossosr. X72x-x8oo in Bailcy. x 834 
in .Syd. Soc. Z.ex. 

Felling -fedig), vbl. sb. [f. Fell v. -iNok] 
1 . The action or an act of cutting down (timber) ; 
co)ur. the quantity cut down. In quot. 1654 
gerundially with omission of in. 

Act H en, Filly c. 17 § x Such Standns..as have 
'been left there standing at any the felling of the same 
Coppice Woods. x684 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 194 The 
felling of marked trees appointed for bounds, X651 R. Child 
in HartliFs Legacy (x655> 47 They every felllug cut down 
the standers, which they left the felling before. 1654 Evelyn 
Mem, fx8s7) I. 302 Saw my Lord Craven's house,. now in 
ruins, his goodly woods felling by the rebels, 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 109 No other co:>t but felling and lading.. 1884 SirE. 
Frv in Lazo Reports 28 Ch. Div. 231 'I'hey have treated the 
. .fellings of larch trees as income to be paid to the tenant. 

•fb. Iconcr. A clearing. Obs. (If this he the 
sense, the word in quot. is due to misinterpretation 
ofy^//=s mountain, in an earlier text.) 

■ a X300 Cursor M. 2832 (Gott.) Make je in Jjc plain na 
duelling. Til ^e bi comen to ^one felling. 
f2. Sc. 'Lowering, down-bringing; abatement, 
deduction * (Jam. Sufp.). Obs. Cf. Fell v. 5. 

C1300 Stat. Gilde xxvu\. in A nc. Lazos Burghs Scot. 77 
Pacabit mercatori a quo predicta emerat secundum forum 
prius factum sine felling uel herlebreking. 

3 . (See Fell v. 6.) 

X87S Plain Needlework Here are taught hemming., 
felling, and fixing. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as felling-axCy -machine^ 
-sawy dime\ felling-bird, the ^Yry^eck {Ytmx 
torqnilld). 

1485 Nottingham Rec. 111 . 344 For a grete fellyng axe. 
XS49 Privy Council Acts ii. (1890) 350 Felling axes, /: 
hatchetes, 1 . Ibid. 349 Felling .axe.s, iiij dousen. 1669 
WoRLiDGc.y>'i/../4^r/c.(i68i) 109 The best way is at felling- 
time to new cut them. X69X Loud. Gas. No. 2675/3* 
20 Men with Felling Axes. X874 Knight Dirt. Mech., 
Felling-sazv. X877 N. JV. Line. Gloss.yFelling axe, an axe 
.with a long and narrow head used for felling trees. X883 
Hampsh. Gloss., Felling-bird ..iis note being first heard 
about the time, .when oaks are felled. 

Fellinic (feli-nik), a. Chem. [f. L. fell-, fd 
gall + -IN + -ic.] Fdlinic acid-, a. see quot. 18S4 ; 
1). see quot. 1887.. 

x 84S G. E. DAy tr. Simon's Anhn. Chem. I. 48 Cholinic 
and fellinic acids are associated in the alcoholic solution. 
x 834 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fellinic acid C50 H-g Oc 4 HO,^ an acid 
obtained, according to Berzelius, by treating bile with 
hydrochloric acid. x887 Lancet 31 Dec. 1319/2 A new acid 
. . has been discovered by Schotten in human bile, and 
named felliJiie acid. 

t Fe’llisli, aX Obs. rare. [f. Fell jA- -f- -ISH.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a fell. 

1570 Levins 145 FelHsh, montauus. 
t Fe'Uisll, rt .2 Obs. rare. [f. Fell a. + -isH.] 
Somewhat fell or fierce. 

c 1650 Brathwait Bamabccs ^rnl. (x8i8) 121 Never was 
wild boare more fellish. 

Fe*llmo:iiger. [f. Fell sh^ + Mon-geh.] A 
dealer in skins or hides of animals, esp. sheep-skins. 

1539 Pai.sgr. 219/2 Felmongar, mcgissicr. x68i Otway 
SoldiePs Fort. JV. i, A frouzy Fellmonger. X74S Dc Foe's 


Fug. Tradesman If. xlvii. iSSTIiew'OoI being taken from 
the skin by the fellmonger. 1834 Brit. Iliisb. I. 423 Fell- 
mongers* poake. .is the waste arising from the preparation 
of skins. x86g Black.more Lortta D. it. Shopkeepers’ sons, 
young grocers, fellmongers, &c. 

Hence re'llmosngery, the craft or calling of a 
fellmonger; in quot. 

X7S9 _B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 393 Likewise a good 
Trade in the Felmongery Buslne.ss. 

Fellness (fe'lnes). [f. Fell iT. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being * fell * : see senses of the adj. 

1 . Fierceness, liarshness, cruelty ; f sternness, 
severity. Now (exc. in north, dial.) orAy poet, and 
rhetorical ; Appalling cruelty, malignity, or de- 
structive clTcct. 

. c X380 \yvcLiF Serm. Se|. Wks. 1. 55 OJ>Ir servantis.-.tellen' 
to God his felncs and preien him ofvenjance. X387TREVISA 
H igden (Rolls) VI 1. X51 [Gregory VI] a man of religioun and 
felncs [Lat. severitati^. a 1400 Rvltg. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. (x 867> 27 pis worde Gastc sowuiies sumwhate into felle. 
ncs. f X440 Gesta Rom. xci. 417 (Add. MS.) In n. grete 
felnesse and angre he sente inessyngcrs for the foxe. X587 
Mi's/ortunes Arthur iv. ii. in Hazl. DodsleyW. 323 No fear 
nor fellness fail’d on either side. 1678 R. L’Estrancd 
Seneca's Mor, (1702) 207 There is a Ghastly kind of Felness 
in the Aspect of a hlad Dog. 1719 Young Busiris i. i, 
Such was the fellness of his boiling rage. 1814 Cary 
Dante (Chandos ed.*) 125 Look how that beast to felness 
hath relaps’d From having lost correction of the spur, 
1865 Cari.yls G/. VI. XV. xiii. 98 A fellness of humour 
against Friedrich. 

b. Keenness, fierceness (of wind, etc.) ; angry 
painfulness. Obs. exc. dial. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. i, vj. 25 pe felnesse of the \v>'ncle. 
»x642 Rogers Naaman 466 If that (the felon upon the 
liand] were out the felnesse would cease. 

+ 2. Shrewdness, wisdom. Obs. 

1382 Wyclip Job V. 13 That caccheth wise men In ther 
felnesse. 1382 — Prov. i. 4 That felnesse be jeue to liile 
childer. 

Felloe (fe'le'i), felly (fe'li). Forms: a. i 
fels, (//. felsa), 4 feleyjhe, 5 felghe. 0 . 5 
felwe, felow(e, 6 fallow, 6-7 fellow, 6- felloe. 
7. 3-5 fely, vely, (//. 3 velien, -on), 6-8 Sir. 
filly, 7 fally, 7-8 fellee, 8 felley, 6- felly. 5 . 7 
falltf, felfe, 9 dia/. felf, felve, felk, 7-8 fell. 

str. fern, corresponds toMDu., Du. vd^e, 
OHG. /c/fa (mod.Ger. fdge). Possibly cognate 
with OTeut. ^/dhan (see Fele v.), in the sense 
‘ to fit together’ (recorded for the OViG.fda/mn). 

'fhe diversity of forms is due to the varying pronunciation 
of ibe OE. depending on the nature of the sound which 
followed it in the inflected cases. In the plural /elia it was 
the voiced guttural spirant, which in late ME. developed 
into zo, producing the B forms. In the daXiKtPelge it was 
the voiced palatal spirant, and this very early became 
vocalized as i, whence ihe y forms. The 6 forms are due to 
the normal unvoicing of theg' where Tt was final, viz. in the 
nom. and accus. sing. ; the resulting sound (;^) eventually 
developed into (f). as in laugh, enough, etc.; In some 
dialects, however, it became (k*, and in others was dropped. 
(With the lorvns Jel/, /elk, cLih<t Derbyshire place-name 
now variously spelt Beiph, Belk, but in X3th c. Belghl) In 
England the forms /clloe, jclly seem to be equally in good 
use ; in the XJ.S.pielly appears to be preferred.] 

The exterior rim, or a part of the rim. of a wheel, 
supported by the spokes. In pi. the curved pieces 
of wood which, joined together, form the circular 
rim of a wheel. 

a. c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. x.\ix. § 7 iElces sp.'ican bik 

ober ende fa;st on nafe, ober on Saire fel^c. ciooo 

vElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Willcker xo6 Cantus, felga. la 1400 
Mcrte A rth. 3309 He fongedc faste one J>e feleyghes. 1485 
luv. in Ripon Cjt. Acts 373 Decern gang dc fclghes. 1 

p. 14. , AV/«. in \Vr.-Wu!ckcr 727 I/ec cantr/s, a felow’e. 1 
X4XX Nottingham Rec. II. 86, xj. felowes, \d. c 1440 
Promp. Porv. J54/2 Felwe of a qwele , . f/7«/w. 155* 

Huloet, Fallowcs or straikes of a carte. 2572 Wills ff inv. 
N. C. (Surtees) 1. 349 Fellowcs for wheles vr. x6xx Cotgr., 
lanics, the fellowes of a whcele. x688R. HoLt.\E Armouty 
in. 327/2, 1 find , . a Felloe, and two Spokes fixed to a peecc 
of a Nave. 1731 Bcichton in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 5 
Four Rings, or Sets of Felloes. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
(1872) I. V. vi. 166 Never over nave or felloe did thy axe 
strike .such a stroke, 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators 
I. 14 The very spokes and felloes of the wheels were carved 
in patterns. 

7. a 1225 Juliana 56 |^urh spiten hit al spaken ant uelicn. 
1382 WvCLiF X Kings vii. 33 'I'he spokys and the felijs and 
the naue. X4. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 628 Vely, canti. 
*5*3 FiTznr.RB. Husb. § $ Nathes, spokes, fellyes, and 
dowles. x6q2 Siiaks. Ham. 11. it. 5x7 Breake all the 
Spokes and’ Kallics from her wheele. 1621 G. Sandys 
Oz'id's Met. ii.(i626>24 On siluer Spokes the golden Fell.'cs 
rol’d, X745 Beverley Beck Act it, 4 Wheels, .shall be made 
to contain the full breadth of nine inches in the felley. 1773 
FRANKtiN/.<'//.Wk.s. 1840 VI. 383 The new art of making 
carriage wheels, the fellies of one piece, x88o L. Wallace 
Ben-Hur 209 Bronze tires held the fellies, which were of 
shining ebony, 

b. 1598 Chapman Iliodi iv. 525 The Feirffs or out-parts of 
a wheele. Ibid, v, 732 Tlie Axle-tree was steele 'I’he FclITes 
incorruptible gold. 1641 Best Farm. (Surtees) 35 To 
..see that the axle-trees and felfes of the waines beesownde 
and firmc. xMi W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 600 
The fells or streaks of a cart, radii. 1799 G. SmTth 
Laboratory I, 27 The nave ..in wliich the joiners glue the 
spokes, according to the number of the fells. 2877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss., P'elfs.- 1888 ShcJFcld Gloss., Felk. 

b. altrib. and Cemb., as felly-timber. In names 
of machines or implements used in making fellies, 
as fclly-augcr, •dresser. Also felly-coupling. 


. 1874 Knight Diet, blech., * Felly-auger, a hollow auger 
for fashioning the round tenon on the end of a spoke. Ibid., 
* FJly-coupiing, a box for enclosing the adjacent ends of 
felhes in the rim ofa wheel. lbid.,*'Fetly-drcsscr,nvna'dc\\T\^ 
for dressing the edges of fellies. 2649 Blithe Eng. Improz\ 
Impr. (1652) 167 Good for ^felly-timber also. 

Felloii(e, obs. forms of Felon, 

Fello-plastic, var, f. of Phelloplastic. . 

x3o2 W. Taylor in Memoir I. 416. 

Fellow (fe’ltju), sb . Forms : i ffiolaga, 3-4 
fela33, felau, (3 felaw5e, fe-, feolah(e, feolawe, 
4 felauh, south , vela^e, 5 felay, -loy, -1030), 
3-5 felaghfe, (3 south, velaghe), 3-5 fala, 4-5 
fela, 3-6 felawi^e, 4-6 felow(e, (5-6 fel(l)o, 
7 felo©), 6-7 fellow©, 6- fellow. Also Sc. 4-9 
fallow, (5 fallow©, 6 falow) ; and in renderings 
of dialectal and vulgar speech, 9 fally, felly, 
fellaw, feller. [Late OE. fcolapa wk. niasc., a. 

fila^Cj i. fl^OK. fcoh j/roptrty, money (Fee 
sbb) + lag- (in ON. leggja, OE. lician OTeut. 
'^lagjan') to Lay. The primary sense is * one who 
lays down money in a joint undertaking with 
others ’ ; the related (MA.fllag^Xx. neut. is ‘ a laying 
together of money’, a business partnership, hence 
a partnership or society generally. Cf. Da. faille 
comrade, also failles (:— ON. fllags, gen. of felag) 
common.] 

I. As simple sb. 

d* 1 . One who shares with another in a possession, 
official dignity, or in the performance of any work; 
a partner, colleague, co-worker. Also, one united 
with another in a covenant for common tnds ; an 
ally. Ohs . 

10x6 O. E. Chron. (Colt. Tib. B iv), Bejen pa cyningas 
[Eadmund and Cnut] . . wurdon feola^an & wedbrt^'ra . . & 
feng Eadmund cyng to West Sexan & Cnut to ham 
norodsle. c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 1761 Min mog, min neue, and 
fela^e. a 1^00 Cursor bl, 7648 (Cott.) Ionathas,Todauid tru 
felau.. was. 1389 in Eng. Gi7<*fi87o)3o Y alderman & his 
fclas. C1440 Promp. Parv. J53A Fela, or felow yn offyee, 
eollega. C1466 Sir J. Paston in Lett. No. 566 II. 295, 

I wolde nat that myn oncle William scholde cawse hym to 
take on hym as hys felawe. 2534 Whitinton TuUyes OJfices 
j. (1540)65 Pericles, .had a felowe in olTyce in his Mayraliie. 
x^6 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 226 Item, to Peter 
the sawyer and his felowe, for sawyng the tables. 1577 
Hanmcr Ahc. Eccl. Hist. (1619)277 Friends and fellowcs 
of the Romans. 2626 Bacon Sylva §294 Time and Heat 
are Fellows in many Effects. 

fb. In a bad sense; An accomplice. Obs. exc. 
as contextual use of 2. 

c Cursor M. 18416 iTrin.) Tewes me honged fliesu bi 
sydtt Me & my felowe. 2382 Wyclip Isa, i. 23 Thi princes 
. . felawes of theues. ^2440 Promp. Parz>. 254/1 Felowys, 
y-knytie to-gedyr in wykydnesse, complices. CX500 A'«/- 
Brozt'U Maid 134 It were a cunssed dede; To be felow with 
an out-lawe. a 2533 Frith Disput. Purgatorye D lij, I'he 
ho iye was felowe ic pertener with the soule in comniytiynge 
the cryme. 2579 Tomson Calvin's .9m//. Tim. 911/1 we 
thinke wc are quit and innocent, if w'ce bee able to say, wee 
are not the first, and wee haue a great sort of fellowes. 
2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxi, Rothsay and his fellows .. 
were in the street in m.Tsk. 2B4B Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 1x6 His fellows rescued him and beat the hangman, 
f c. A partaker, sharer of. Obs. 

2382 WvcLiF Ecclus. vi. 10 A frend, felawe of the bord 
[2388 felowe of table], c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 895 Thisbc, 

1 wol be felawe & cause eek of t!iy deelh. C1400 Apd. 
Loll. 49 pis is. .to wylen to mak God felow of pis violence, 
*545 Primer Hen. VIII (1546' 68 Felow of Thy Fathers 
light. 1621 Shaks, Wint. T. in. ii.39 Behold me, A Fellow 
of the Royall Bed. 2667 Milton P. L, i. 606 The fellows 
of his crime. 

2 . In vaguer use : One that is associated with 
another in habitual or temporary companionship ; 
a companion, associate, comrade. Now rare exc. 
in pi., or with const, in. 

£‘2200 Vices d* Virtues fi888) 139 He ]i3 fram alle hi*e 
felawjes. C23S0 Will. Palcrne 4888 pemperour & he., 
felawes hade beene. 2387 'I'rkvisa Htgdcn (Rolls) V. 397 
Ausiyn com. .wih fourty felawes. 0x440 Promp, Parzu 154/1 
Felow yn walkynge by he way, comes. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W, de W. 2531) 263 b, Pryuate prayer that they saye by 
ihemselfe, or with a felowe. 2612 Bible fonak i. 7 They 
said euery one to his fellow; Come, and let vs cast lots. 
2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 32 Felicitas with her 
seven Sons, were, .fellowes in martyrdome. 2653 H. CogaN 
tr. Pinto's Traz>. iv. 8 Brave men, their fellows in arms. 
2725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 64 They, being 
sep.irated from their fellows, were obliged to fly. 2797 Lasib 
Lett. (x8S8) 1.75 A friend should never*be reduced to beg an 
alms of his fellow. 2874 Morley CF////rt»////j4*(x885f iij Ine 
little circle of his fellows which constitutes the ■world of 
a man. , 

Prozicrb. Y2590 Marlowe Faust, ii. Wks. (Ktldg.y 8s/i Ask 
my fellow jf I be a thief. 26x0 A. Cooke Pope Joan in 
Harl. Misc. (.Malh.) IV. 40. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. roi. 
i'b. Less frequently said of women. Obs. 

C2330 Florice ^ BI. 509 (1857) Clarice . . said to Blauncne- 
flour Felawe knouestou thou ought this flour. 

M. S607 (Fairf.) To hir felaw ho putt Jbat bame Pft h‘r..seJt 

had for-farne. 24.. Prose Legends in Anglia Vlll. 194 

She wente wlj? confessours hir felowes, 'hat 

2598 Yokc Diana 301 The Nymphe.s our 

Bible fmlg. xi. 37 She said .. Let j 

that I may goe vp and downc vpon the mountaines. . , • 

my fellowes (1885 (Revised) companions]. 

Jir. =50S' (Cott.) FMine.nsh . T.0 Iwf 
foWiid (.ir four fclaus, Fredom. gluddcscliipi:, houc, and 
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time.- ^1320 Cast. Ltn^e 508 Wysdam-is not worth an bawe 
But Pes ther\vyth be felawe. 0x6,00 Destr, 7 Vty' 4842 Who 
so frend is & felow to )>at foule vise. 1548 Hall Chron, 8 
Good hope . . is the best felowe and companion. 1577 
Googe Hereshach's Hus&.'h 11586) 12 Order is a jolly felowe. 
'I' d. of animals. Olfs, 

C1300.S'/. Brandaii 2x3 The fowel..lohis felawes wende. 
C2340 Gaw. fr Gr. Knl, 1702 A henet kryes Jjerof, Jje hunt 
on hym calles, His fela3es fallen hym to. X577 Googr 
HereshacJCs Httsb. iv. U586) i6r I'hose . . eate up either 
their owne Egges or their fellowes. 1692 R. L'Estrance 
ACertainShepherd had One Favourite Dog. . 
and took more Care of him. .then ofany of his Fellows, 
e. of things. 

rx4ao Pallad, ok Husb. in. 553 In delues breef this Cannes 
eyon doo, And ichc half a foote his felawe froo. 1697 
Dryden I'xrgil Postcript, If the last iEneid shine amongst 
its fellows. 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 383 Five tall barks the 
winds and waters tost Far from their fellows. ^ X87X Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviiL 201 A height of less 
elevation than some of its fellows. 

3. a. Good or jolly fellow : an agreeable or pleasant 

companion ; usually, one who is fond of ftasting 
and good company, a convivialist ; « ‘ boon 

companion *. Injl. a ?et of jolly or sociable com- 
panions. + To he playing the good fdlcnv \ to be 
enjoying oneself in gay company. 

rx305 Filaii 34 in E. E. P. (18621 112 For on was god 
and fiat oj^er senrewe : gode fehuves neuere hi nere. CX386 
Chaucer 395 He was a good felawe. cx^^jo Merlin 

318 Thei wente to silte doune alle v togeder as goode 
felowes and trewe. 1535 Coverdale EccIhs. xiii. 6 He shal 
be a good felowe with thee.^ 1570 Buchanan Ane Admo- 
nitioiin Wks. (1892' 24 Ministens gettis all and leavis na 
thing to gude fallowis. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. vii. G b, 
They fill themselres with strong drinke, and are good 
Fellows.' 1657 PEPYsD/ff?^'i4 Oct., I suppose he is playing 
the good fellow in the town. 18x3 L. Hunt in Examiner 
IS Feb. 98/2 A Rnic .. we should interpret by the phrase 
Jolly Fellow. 1870 Emerson Soc. Bolit. Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 2 Good fellows, fond of dancing, port, and clubs. X884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 62 Sick of clubs and jolly fellows. 

•fb. Good fellow : a docile, manageable or tract- 
able person or thing. Obs. 

1576 Turberv. X^enerie loi When., you perceyve she 
begjnnes to bee muche better fellowe . . and that shee seemeth 
to beginne to be reclaymed. 2577 Googe Heresbaeh's 
Husb. I. 31 The Gate is not daungerous in the choyse of his 
grounde, but groweth lyke a good fellowe in euer>’ place. 
Ibid. ni. 128 Whiche wyll make him [a steere) in three dayes, 
as good a fellowe as you woulde wishe him to be. 1639 
Lady Denton in Verncy Papers (1853) 274 'I'he childe was 
feloe good a nofe in my house. 

c. Fellow well-met ; a boon companion. To be 
(Jiatl) fellow well met : to be on terms of free and 
easy companionship with (a person). 

X58X Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 171 Being as 
you .say haile fellow well met with his servant. x8s8 (jen. 
P. 7 'hompson Audi Alt, I. .xxxvl. 137 The High Church 
Tory, .offers, .to be fellow well met with any of them. 1885 
W. J. Fitzpatrick Life of T. N, Burhe I. 308 The best 
fellow-welbmet in the world. 

4, The complementary individual of a pair j the 
mate, ‘marrow*. 

t a. Of a person : The consort, spouse, husband 
or wife. Also of animals. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 9405 (Cott.) He wroght a felau of his 
ban Till adam. CX460 "J'oxvneley Myst. 1 Surtees) 6 Eve, my 
felow, how thynk the this? 153810 Pitcaim Crini. Trials 
Scot. I. 251* His [the King’s) derrest fallow the Quene. 
a 1592 H. Smith Senn. (1631* 16 It is good for man to haue 
a fellow. x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 224 Svhen they be but 
lieifer.s of one yeare. they are let go to the fellow and breed. 
x6io Shaks. Temp. m. j. 84, I am your wife, if you will 
marrie me .. to be your fellow, You may denie me; but I’ll 
be your seruant. 

b. That which makes a pair with something 
else ; a counterpart, match. 

xso9_ Shaks. Hen. K, iv. viii. 42 Glue me thy Gloue 
Souldier; Looke, hee'-e is the fellow of it. 1623 Sir R. 
Boyle Diary (1886) II. 85, I gaue Sir W •* parsons Lady 
a fair bay coach gelding and am to send her a fellow to him. 
X7XX Addison Sped. No 86 f 6 In .. such Cases the Soul 
and the Body do not seem to be Fellows. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. iii. 53 Two shoes that were not fellows. 
1856 Kane Expi. I. xxxi. 430 , 1 ran. .throwing off first 

one mitten and then its fellow to avoid pursuit. 1874 Car- 
PCNTER Ment, P/iys. 1. ii. § 68 While one leg was convulsed, 
its fellow remained quiet. ■ 

c. That which matches or resembles another; 
the like, 

1605 Shaks. Mach. n. ill. 68 Macb. ’Twas a rough Night. 
Len. My young remembrance cannot paralell A fellow to it. 
x668 R. L’EsTRANGii, Vis. Quczk (1708) 310 So terrible an 
Uproar, and Disorder in Hell, that, .the oldest Devil never 
knew the Fellow of it. X741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
xxix. 46 Four other shifts, one the fellow to that 1 have on. 
1871 Freeman Norm, Conq. (18761 IV, xviii. 240 His march 
must, .have been the fellow of ihe great march which carried 
Harold from London to Stamfordbridge.^ 1884 J. Paysi; 
1001 Ni^ds IX. 101 The watch, whose fashion also is of my 
own invention, nor is there the fellow of it in Bassora. 

d. tjnasi-i7i^‘. An equivalent to ; a match with. 
1607 Tourneur Rcik Tm^. 1. 1 , Had his estate beene 

fellow to his mind. ?x674 Lady Chaworth in Hist. MSS, 
Comm. i2th Rep. App. v. 27 A very old perspective almost 
fellow to that you have. x8s8 Bushnell Serm. New Life 
33 They, .have nothing fellow to God in their substance. 

5. One who shares with another in any attribute ; 
one belonging to the same class ; 

a. in position or rank: An equal, peer. Now 
chiefly 

c X230 Hali Meid. 19 Engles hwas felahes ha beoS. a 1300 


Cursor M. 22778 (Cott.) pir men sal be kan his felaghes. 
a x3i[o Hampole Psalleritxx.^x Proude men k^t raises paim 
up singulerly & suffers na fclaghis. X456 Hoxv Wise Man 
taught Sonxyzxn Hazl. E.P.P. 1 . 1751’hy wj’fe.-.Thof sche 
be servant in degre. In som degre sche felaw ys. 1529 in 
Fiddes Wolsey li. (1726 173 He m'd- himself more like a 
Fellow to your Highness than like a subject. 1580 Godly 
Adinonitioit in Liturg: Serv. Q. Elh. (Parker Soc.) 573 
Serv’ants are become, .fellows with masters. x6o6 Fairfax 
tr. Tasso Godfrey of Bulloigxte i. xii. His fellowes late, 
shall be his subjects now. x72i-t8oo in Bailey, 

b. in ability, qualities or value : A ‘match *. 

1428 Sc. Act 22 fas. 1 , 1 Mar. (Record ed. II. is/i)>. Of 

their rentis, ilk punde sal be vtheris fallowe to the contribu- 
tion ofke said Costes. rx4So Holland Hoxulatgiz So fair is 
my fetherem I haf no falowc. 1551 Rodinson Ir. Mords Utop. 
i.(Arb.'28 lnreasonynge,and debatyng of matters, .he hadde 
few fellowes 1583 Hollyband Campo dt Fior 53 Varro . . 
nmongest the learned maisters of this schoole hath no 
fellows. 1687 T. Brown Saints in f^wrtrWks. 1730 J. 73 
St. Longinus and St. Amphtbalus. .have not their fellows in 
the almanack. 1738 Swift Directions to Servants^^ Feeling 
has no fellow. X75X Smollett Per. Pic. (1870) I. xii. 57 Mr. 
Jennings is gone, and Mr. Keypstick will never meet with 
his fellow. 189a Nation (N.Y.) 8 Dec. 435/1 The strange 
poetic nature, .has had no fellow unless in Rembrandt. 

c. in kind : One’s fellow-man, ‘ neighbour ’ ; 
also of things : Another of the sort. 

X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dteies ii Wyl noon of you do 
to your felowe otherwyse than ye wolde be don to. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xvH. 87 Irrational creatures .. as long 
as they be at case .. are not offended witli their fellowes. 
X764 Goldsm. Trav. 62 Some spot. .WJiere my worn soul. . 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 18x8 Byron 
Mazeppa iti. Danger levels man and brute, And all are 
fellows in their need. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) 
II. viii. 241 There was no acknowledged legal right in 
churl, .to make open war upon his fellow, 

d. A contemporary. Chiefly pi. 

X874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 425 Shakspere had now 
passed far beyond his fellows. 1886 Swinburne Middleton 
in xgih Cent. Jan. 138 Fellows and followers of Shakespeare. 

6 . One of a company or party whose interests 
are common ; a member. 

CX386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 191 Men woln us foies calle, 
Bathe the wardeyn, and eek our felaws alle. c 1450 Merlin 
171 A felowe of the rounde table. ^1450 Robin Hoode ^ 
Monk Ixxx. in Child (i888> v. cxix. X00/2, ‘I make 

ke^ matster*, seld Robyn Hode . .* Nay. .lat me be a felow’, 
seid Litull John. X48X Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 22 He recorded 
their resons heeryng alle the felaw'j'.s. X547-64 Bauldwin 
Mor. Philos. (Palfr.* lao One vicious fellow destroyeih a 
whole companie. 1592 West xst Pi. Symbol. 1 27 B, The 
generall .societie of goodes . . extendeth to aJ) thinge.s of the 
partners or fellowes. xBtx R. Ellis Catullus Jxii. 32 Sisters, 
Hesper a fellow of our bright companj'. 

7, In college and university use : 

a, oHg. The name (corresponding to the Latin 
socins) given to the incorporated members of a 
college or collegiate foundation (whether in a 
University or otherwise : see College 4 ) ; one of 
the company or corporation who, with their head, 
constitute a ‘college'; e. g. ‘the Provost an(i 
Fellows of Chelsea College, of Eton College, or 
King's College, Cambridge ’ ; ‘ the Warden and 
Fellows of All Souls, Oxford*. 

In colleges chiefly devoted to Ihe purposes of study and 
education, the Fellows were, in early usage, often included 
under the term scholars ; the latter term is, in later use, 
mostly restricted to junior members of the foundation, who 
are still under tuition, the term frlloio being applied to the 
Senior Scholars, who have graduated, or otherwise passed 
out of the .stage of tutcl'^ge. In lho.se colleges l)iat have 
become educational institutions, undertaking the school or 
university teaching of youths not on the foundation, the 
Fellows consist of those graduate members who have been 
co-opted upon the foundation with emoluments from its 
corporate revenue, and who constitute with their Head 
(usually elected by themselves from their own number) the 
governing body of the institution. Most colleges of this 
class have now also Honorary Felloxvs, who receive no 
emoluments, and have no share in the government. When 
a distinguished man vacates his fellowship, lie is often 
elected an hoijorarj' fellow. 

rx449'pEcocK Kefr. lu xviii. 401 That the maister and 
the felawis kepe the statutis of the collegis. X5ZX-3 Act 
3 Hen. F///, c- 22 §5 Any .. per.sone being fellowe or scoler 
of any of the said Colleges. 1644 Hunton Vind. Treat. 
Monarchy v. 41 In the Colledges, the Fellowes have an 
effectuall, and more then morall limiting Power, 2691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 17 Thomas Lynacre .. was chosen 
Felloiy of Allsouls Coll, in 1484. a 1704 T. Brown Table 
Talk in Coll, of Poems Nothing is so Imperious, as a 
Fellow of a Colledge upon his own Dunghil. 1843 Cole* 
RIDGE in AmoltTs Life ^ C<»rr.(i844^ I. i. 9 Twenty 

fellows and twenty scholars, with four exhibitioners, form the 
foundation [of Corpus], 1886 Laurie Led. Rise Univ. xiii, 
247 It was thus a college composed solely of ‘ Fellows 

b. On the analogy of li e preceding use, the 
designation ‘ Fellows *• is now applied, in some 
universities, to the holders of certain stipendiary 
pofitions (called ‘ Fellowships ’) tenable by elected 
graduates for a limited mtmber of years, on con- 
dition of pursuing some specified branch of study. 

The Radcliffe and the Craven Travelling Fellowships arc 
tht only examples in the ancient Enslish Universities. 
Feilow.ships in this sense have been founded in the Scottish 
Unjver.sjiie.s, in the University of Durham and the Victoria 
University; and in some universities and colleges in iheU.S. 

1888 Histor. Reg. Univ. O.rf, no Every Fellow is re- 
quired to spend at least eight months of each year of his 
tenure of the [Craven] Fellowship abro:id. Ibid, izz The 
first two_ Fellows were elected [to Radciiffe’s Travelling 
Fellowships] in July ■X71S. '1892-3 Edht. Univ. Cal. 537 


Scholars, Bursar.s, or Fellows must apply to the Convener 
of the Science Degrees Committee. 

c. In some of the younger British universities 
and colleges, and in some of those in the U.S., the' 


‘Fellows' are the members of the 


governing or 


administrative body ; in others the title is merely 
honorar}’’, conferred as a special distinction on a 
limited number of graduates. Cf. sense 8 .’ 

1837 Charier Univ. Lond.^ The Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Fellows, .shall constitute the Senate of the sa^ 
University. 

8 . The title given in various learned societies, 
cither to all their members (as in the Royal Society, 
the Society of Antiquaries), or to a specially privi- 
leged class among them. 

In the case of the Royal Society, the official Latin equh-a- 
lent is sodalis. 

1664 {tillc'y A List of the Fellows of the Ro3’al Society 
X705 Steele Tntler No. 15 p 2 A Fellow of the Royal 
Society, who had writ upon Cold Baths. x8oi Med. Jml. V. 
3x4 A Fellow, that is, any Member who resides within seven 
miles of London. x886 Ad 49-50 Vid. c. 48 § 6 A fellow of 
a college of physicians. 

f b. A bencher of an Inn of Court. Obs. 

1536 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 57 An atturneyofihe 
lawe and felowe of Graies Inne, 

»|‘ c. Fellow of the \ order of the') Knight 

of the Order of the Garter, Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 46 The full noble knight, a felow of the 
Garter, ser Johan Chaundo.s. X584P0WEL Lloyd's Candria 
397 Chosen to be Fellowe of the order of the Garter. 

9. A familiar synonym for : Man, male person. 

(Cf. CoMTANioM 5, and F. compagnon.) 

a. with qualiiying adj., as good^ bad., brave, 
elevery foolish^ old,yotmgy etc., and in phrases like 
what a felloWy etc. (Cf. 3 , from which this use 
was app. a development). Poor fellow ; often useiJ 
exclamatorily as an expression of pity. 

^1440 York Myst. xvii, 31, I hope I haue her felaws 
fonde. X549 Latimer Phughers (Arb*! 29 Moysw was a 
wonderful felowe, and dj’d his dutie being a niaricd man. 
X570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 2to This our good 
fellow was not so cunning ibelike' as Dionysius was. 1577 
B. Googe HeresbacFs Husb, n. 105 Vitruuius an excellent 
fellowe in building. 2607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 229 Thou hast 
fegin'd him a worthy Fellow. 2642 Rogers Naamamc^ 
Precise preachers and zealous fellowes. 27x2 Steele 
N o. 48 r 4 , 1 am an old Fellow, and extremely troubled with 
the Gout. 2749 Fielding Tom ^oues xi, vii. You dont 
know what a devil of a fellow be is. v}pt Humc En. 4 
Treat. (1777) II. 313 A good-natured, sensible fellow. iBix 
Combe Devil upon Two Sticks (1817) VI, 40 A most 

f leasant fellow of a clergyman. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lttt, 
I. 530 He looked dreadfully weak still, -poor fellowl 

b. used' in familiar address in phrases, 
fellowy my good fellcw (the latter now implying a 
tone of remonstrance or censure), old fellow.^ 

2836 Marrvat Midsh. Easyxxiiy I'll tell you how it b, my 
dear fellow, ^ . 

c. In some dialects, and in unceremonious c()l- 
loqui.al speech (esp. among young men), used with- 
out adj. as the ordinary equivalent for ‘man . 
A fellow, often ‘ one *, ‘anybody*, vaguely indi- 
cating the speaker himself. 

2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. ix, 'They don’t deny 
themselves the pleasure of looking at a fellow as ifhc 
were a Turk. 2865 H. Kingsley Hillyars 4 * 
names of the fellows who got bailed up by young Hillyar. 

d. applied by schoolboys to themselves and 
each other. 

(Possibly orig. a use of sense 6 ; not now so apprehended.) 
c 1838 in Stanley Arnold I. 157 * He calls us fellows , wa 
the astonished expression of the boys when, .they heard him 
speak of them by the familiar name in use among themselves 
2844 J. T.- Hewlett Parsons 4- W. xv, One of 
fellows *, as we used to call those who had left school. Ptou' 
After morning school some of our fellows went for a spin, 

e. jocularly applied to an animal or a thing, ^ 
xBi6 Scott xxLThe red cock’s, .been roasting, 
fallow, in this dark hole. 1828 — F. M. Perth n. Ihis 
fellow (laying his hand on his purse) . . was semewnat lanL 
and low in condition. 

10. *t* a. Used as the customary title of 
to a servant or other person of humble station. Obs^- 

In 14th c. it implied polite condescension, = ‘ comrade , 

‘my friend ’ (cf mod.F. mon ami s]mi]zrly.ur.cd). J 

spere's time this notion had disappeared, but the word wn 
addressed to a servant does not seem to have njfcvan J 
implied haughtiness or contempt, though its application 
one not greatly inferior was a gross insult (cf. c). , . 

C23SO IVill. Paleme 275 pemperour . clepud to F 
couherde & curteysly seide ; now telle me, felawe . . sc* P 
euer hemperour ? c 2477 Caxton Jason 23 V aissale or 
[orig. vassal] thou hast done me now the most '* 

honour. x$.. King 4- Hermit yzZ in Harl. A*. / • ' • g| 
Unto the knave seyd the frere Ffelow, go wy3ily herfc *5 
Shaks.A.Z. A. iv.i 103 Thou fellow, a word, e 

thee this Letter? 2594 — Rich. Ill, 111. ii. 208 Gramcrc 
fellow: there, drinke that for me. 

f b. One of the common people. Obs. 
rx43o Freemasonry 99 Of lord ny felow, whether he ^ 
Of hem thou take no maner of fe. 2483 Caxton u. ae 
yVr/r L iv b, Of lordes and of felawes. 

c. contemptuously. A person of no esleem or 
worth. , 

c 2440 Vork Myst. xxiv. 3 pis felowe. .we with folye ’ 
253SCovcBDALE.1//c/7/zii. 12 A fleshly felowe and a _ 

of lyes. czSTpSempill Ballates x./i 872)54 '^^?*,"/// ... 
of na kin .. Begouth to reule. 2594 Shaks. ' 

iii, 325 A paltry Fellow, Long kept in Bntaine at 
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Mothers cost, A Milke-sop. cx66o South Serin. yoJm vii. 
17 Serm. 1715 1. 229 Fellows that set up for hlessias's. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 203 Worth makes the man, the want of 
it the fellow. X749 Fielding Tom yones xvii, ii, You , . 
have so disdainfully called him fellow. ax’j'j^Lizte Jl^an 
vii. in Child Ballads n. li. (1884) 448/2, I see by thy ill 
colour Some fallow's deed thou hast done. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey v, xiii, This is some vile conspiracy of your own, 
fellow. 1837 Dickens Pickxv. xv, ‘Sir’, said hir. Tupman, 
‘you’re a fellow*. 1884 Pae 68 ‘The fellow’s drunk’, 

ejaculated Randolph. 

II. aitrib. and Comb. 

II. appositively (quasi-<z^^*.). Prefixed to sbs., 
forming an unlimited number of quasi-compounds 
Cin which the use of the hyphen is optional). 
Equivalent to the earlier Even- Comb. 2, and to 
Co-, Joint a. 

No instances of this use are found in our material earlier 
than Tindale and Coverdale 1534-5 ; /elow bachclir is 
printed in Gower Conf. III. 292, but the best MSS. have 
jclon or feloun ; Palsgrave 1530 has felow man, ivoman, but 
here the second word is only added for distinction, Cf. 
quot. C1400 in a. 

a. Denoting a person or thing that agrees with 
another in belonging to the designated class, as in 
fellow-angel^ •apostle, •being, -bishop, •Christian, 
•faulty -many -planety -sinner, •worm ; Fellow- 
creature. 

1625 Quarles Fun. Elcg. vii, It sigh’d. .To be, .enthron’d 
Among his *fellow Angells. 1647 Sanderson Senn, II. 218 
He taught Judas to be so much wiser., than his *fellow- 
apostles. x8io J. CoNDERy?«/m>in Associate Minstrels 
Can I trust a *fellow*being? 1864 Burton Scot Abr, I. iii. 
140 A fat philosopher., totally innocent of the death of a 
fellow-being. [CX400 A/ol. Loll. 59 Bernard seil> to pope 
Eugeni, pi *felawis bischops lere pel at J>e to haue, etc.] 
1565 Jewel Repi. Harding (1611) 176 The true Councels, 
which we haue receiued from our holy fellow-bishop Cyrillus 
of Alexandria. 1642 Milton Afol.Smect. Wks. (1847) 82/2 
To proclaim a croisade against his *fellow-christian. 1853 
Landor Last Fruit 1 31 A fellow Christian . . enjoying a secret 
pleasure in saying unpleasant things. 1600 Shaks..< 4 . Y. L. 

III. ii. 373 Euerie one fault seeming monstrous til his*felIow. 
fault came to match it. . 1756 Franklin Lei. Wks. 1887 
II. 460 These kindnesses from men I can only,. return on 
their ■*fellow-men. 18x3 Byron Giaour yxy On desert 
sands ’twcre joy to scan The rudest steps of fellow man. 
X684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 194 The earth with the rest of 
its*fellow-planets. 1^3* Berkeley -4 vi. § 16 Man. . 
is himself a *fellow-smner with them. x86o Hook Lives 
Ahps, (1869) II. ii. Ill We have to labour among our fellow- 
sinners. x^9 C Mather Mem. Prov. 24^ The Devils are 
seldome able to hurt us. .without a Commission from some 
of our *fellow-worms.^ 17x9 Watts Hymns ir. xlvi, Worms 
were never rais'd so high Above their meanest fellow-worm. 

b. Denoting a person or (occasionally) a thing 
that is associated with another in companionship 
or co-operation in what the sb. implies, as fcllerw- 
boarder, •captive, •cause, •clerk, •communicant, 
•emigrant, “guest, •labourer, •lodger, •passenger, 
•prisoner, “Student, ‘Sufferer, •traveller, •xvorkcr, 
•workman. Also Fellow-soldier. 

1871 Motley C<Jrr,(i889) II. X. 325 He is a *felIow-boarder 
with your son, a 15^ Kingesmyll Coitfl. Satan (1578) 36 
Hee IS a *fellow-captive with Paul. 1749 Johnson Irene 
1. i, A galley lies Mann’d with the bravest of our fellow- 
captives. 1821 Byron yuan iv. Ixxx, He saw some^ fellow 
captives. X58t W. Clarke in Confer, iv. (1584) Ff iv b, It 
should bee a *fel!owe cause in our iuslification with Christes 
righteousnes. x886 T, Hopkins 'Twi.vt Love ^ Duty xii, 
He did not grudge a holiday to his^ *feIlow-clerks. 1670 
Devout Commun. (1688) 122 Interceding with him for.. our 
“fellow-communicants. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 534 
He. .found among his “fellow emigrants men ready to listen 
to his evil counsels. 2591 Percivall Sp. Diet,, Comensal, 
a “fellow guest. 1709 Moralists 11. § 2.71, I.. 

being so violently decry'd by my two Fellow Guests. 1625 
UssHER Answ. yesuit 31 The word of God .. was both by 
themselves and others of their “fellow-labourers delivered 
by word mouth, a 1704 T. Brown Quakers Serm. Wks. 
1730 1. 105 Our dear brother and fellow-labourer hath gone 
a little astray. 183a Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. (1863) 
318 Men .. persuading their fellow-labourers to join them 
at every farm they visited, 1678 Dryden Limherham 
n. Wks, (1883) VI. 49 This Is Mr. Woodall, your new 
“fellow-lodger. 2755 Smollett Quix. (1803) II. 193 His 
fellow-lodgers were persons of rank, 2879 Howells L. 
Aroostook I. vi. One never can know what one’s “fellow- 
passengers are going to be. 2622 Bible Rom. xvi, 7 Andro- 
nicus and lunia my kinsmen and my “fellow prisoners. 2725 
De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 61 He thought his two 
fellow-prisoners might be trusted. 2875 Tennyson Q. Mary 

I. iv, The two were fellow-prisoners ,, in yon accursed 
Tower. 2602 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 177, I pray thee, doe not 
mock me, “fellowstudent. 2712 Steele Spect. No. 526 f 3 
Fellow-templars, fellow-students. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
XXV. 186 A former fellow student. 2687 Dryden Hind <5- P. 

J. 503 Her friend and “fellow-suff’rer m the plot. 2762-72 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. {1786) HI. 182 He .. 
bequeathed most of what he had to his fellow-sufferers. 
2663 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 125 Elpenor his “fellow-traveller 
being dead. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 58 ? 12 The Imp.a- 
tience of my Friends and Fellow-Travellers. 2829 Lytton 
Devereux iv. viii, My veteran fellow-traveller took leave of 
me. 2621 Bible C<?/.iv. 11 These are my “fellowworkers 
vnto the kingdome of God. 2660 Jer. Taylor Worthy 
Commun. Introd. 7 Fellow-workers with God in the labora- 
tories of salvation. 2535 Coverdale Ads xix. 25 The 
“feloweworkmen of the same occupacion. 2646 H. Law- 
rence Comm. Angells 24 Angells whom hee vouchsafeth 
to use as fellow-workemen with himselfe. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 14X He and his fellow-workmen have taught them. 

c. (with sb. of relative signification.) Denoting 
a person or thing that stands in the designated re- 
VoL. IV. 


lation to the same object as another, as in fellow- 
burgess, -burgher, -disciple, -member, -servant, 
-townsman, -tribesman ; i* fellow-brother, a mem- 
ber of the same brotherhood ; fellow-collegian, 
f-coUegiate, a member of the same college; 
fellow-craftsman, one of the same craft ; fellow- 
subject, a subject of the same sovereign. Also 
Fellow-citjzen, -countryman, -heir. 

® *575 Abp. Parker Corr. 425 To. .give some testimony of 
my “fellow-brothers. 1638 Sanderson Serm. II, 115 We 
ought, .so to behave our selves in the house of God.. as 
becometh fellow-brethren. 2638 Drumm. of Hawtii. Irene 
Wks. (1721) 264 To ..wander amongst .. his slaughter’d 
acquaintances and “fellow-buigesses. 2835 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies xxxii, The atrocious murders of their “fellow- 
burghers. 2791 Boswell yoknson an. 2729, 1 do not find that 
he formed any close intimacies with his “fellow-collegians. 
2667-9 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 318 He. .talks of authors as 
familiarly as his “fellow-collegiates. 2836 H. Rogers y. 
H&ive vi. (1863) 260 He had been an intimate friend and 
fellow-collegiate of Stowe’s. 2856 R. PuV kvc.hk'U Mystics 
(2860) 11. 65 The .. youth shrank from the .. riotous com- 
panionship of his “fellow-craftsmen, 1622 Bible yohn xi. 16 
Then s.iid Thomas.. vnto his “fellowe disciples, Let us also 
go. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853] 17 [He] has almost 
battered out the brains of a fellow disciple. 2640 Sander- 
son Serm. 248 Though they be our “fellow-members, yet 
have we little fellow-feeling of their griefs. 2863 A. B, 
Grosart Small SmsiyA. 2) 48 Adivided heart toward some 
fellow-member. 2534 Tindale iv. 7 Tichicos.. which 
is a “feloweservaunt in the Lorde. 2592 Shaks. Two 
G ent. II. iv. 205. 2667 Milton P. L. vm. 225 Nor le.ss think 
wee in Heav’n of thee on Earth Than of our fellow servant. 
2723 Steele Englishman No. t. 9 He treats us Senators 
like his Fellow-Servants. 26^ Symmons Vind. Chas. 1 40 
His poor people.. are most mercilesly butchered ,, by their 
“fellow-subjects. 2722 Addison Sped. No, 125 T 8 We 
should not .. regard our Fellow-Subjects as Whigs or 
Tories. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. Ill, xi. 452 That from 
Rhode Island .. claimed .. equal rights w’ith their fellow- 
subjects in Great Britain. 2846 Landor Imag. Conv. I. 
237/1 Valour in a “fellow-townsman is the exciter of our 
praise. 28^3 Hickic tr, Aristopk. (2872) II. 422 Call your 
“fellow - tribesmen to your aid. 1867 O. W. Holmes 
Guardian Auget xiii. (2^1) 158 His descriptions of the 
future which was in store (or the great bulk of his. .“fellow- 
worldsmen. 

d. Sometimes prefixed pleonastically to sbs. 
which themselves imply companionship or partici- 
pation. Now rare. 

*55 * Huloet, Fellow-companion, comes. 2603 Shaks. 
Mens, for M. iv. Ii. 19, I would bee glad to receiue some 
instruction from my fellow partner. 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Hist, yas. Ill Wks. (2712) 47 He had only for his fellow- 
companions astrologers and sooth-sayers. 2760 Sterne 
Serm. (1773) 1. 127 She looked upon him as a fellow-partner, 
2858 Hawthorne Fr. .j* It, yrnls. <2883) 63 Seeing in Eng- 
land more of my fellow-compatriots than ever before. 

12. rarely with the sense : Equal, befitting 
an equal. 

2638 Ford Fancies iv. ii. The great duke . . would lift up 
my head to fellow.pomp amongst his nobles. 

13. Comb, with vbl. sbs., agent-nouns, and pples., 
imitating L, words with co{in-, con-. Only in a 
few words originating in i6-l7th c., as f fellow- 
bordering ppl. a. (=L. conffnis), conterminous, 
neighbouring; fellow-helper coadjutor), ont 
who helps in the way of co-oi>eration ; '{•fellow- 
inspired, endowed with a like gift of inspiration ; 

'h fellow-knower (=L. conscius sb.), one who is 
privy to (a secret); so \fcllow-knoxving ppl. a.; 
f fellow-yoked pple., mutually yoked. Also 
Fellow-feeling. 

a 2628 F. Greville Sidtury (1652) 28 [This Emperor], .got 
credit with his “fellow-bordering Princes. 1535 Coverdale 
I Esdras vii. i The other landlordes with their companyons 
. .were “felow helpers with the olde rulers of the lewes. 
2622 Bible 2 Cor, viii. 23 He is my partner and fellow 
helper. 2685 H, More lllustr. 342 This Angel and John. . 
were “fellow-inspired Souls , . both endued with the Spirit of 
Prophecy. 2662 J. Chandler Van HelmotiPs Oriat, 203 Not 
that 1 am.. a “mllow-knower of, or a searcher into divine 
Counsel. Ibid. 88 The same God might be a conscious or 
“fellow-knowing revenger, .of our sin. i6ro Middleton & 
Rowley World Tost at Tennis 571 Wks, 2886 VII. 177 I’ll 
not be “fellow-yok’d with death. 

Pellow (fe’l<i«)> Forms ; 4 felaghe, south. 
vela^e, 4-6 felow, 5 felewe, o .SV. fallow^ 6- 
fellow. [f. prec. sb.] 

tL trails. To conjoin, associate (a person or j 
thing) in partnership or companionship with, to 
(another). Ohs. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter v. xi Wham swa J^ai may felaghe 
wljf haltn. 2340 Ayenb. loi pou him uela3est mid J>e huanne 
hou zayst : ‘ yef ous ' and ne zayst najt * yef me c 14x0 
Love Bonavent. Mirr. Ivi. (Gibbs MS.) no He ioyneh and 
feleweh hym to hem homely. 2450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 
146 That, .they may. .desenie to be felowed to thy chosen. 
a 2577 Sir T. Smith Comnnv. Eng. xi, (2589) 13 A man . . is 
. . desirous to fellow himselfe to another, and so to hue m 
couple. 15^ T. L. Advt. Q. Eliz, (1651) 47 Who being fel- 
lowed in glory with the highest. 2594 Carew Tasso (1881) 

96 Blush of scorne fellowd with that of shame. 

b. To put on a level with ; to make, or repre- 
sent as, an equal or match to. 

2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 252 O moder of lyfe, whiche 
by thyne obedience y& mekely felowed vnto vs. 1500-20 
Dunbar Thistle ff Rose xx, I.at no nettill vyle. . Hir fallow 
to the gudly flour-de-Iyce. 2648 Bp. Hall Select Thoughts 
§ 200 Who . , calle'd every wolf his brother . . fellowing him- 
self with every thing that had life. 2884 W. H, Ward in 


Century Mag. XXVII, 820 It is this quality, .which fellows 
him. .with Milton. 

i' 2 . a. To be a fellow to ; to accompany, be as- 
sociated with. b. To be a partner or sharer in. 

*434 Misyn Mending of Life 229 So {jat it be not greuus 
to an [ynjprofetabyll seruand to felo his lorde. 1593 Q. Enz. 
Boethius 6 Easing thy Labor with felowing ot thi paine. 
26x2 Shaks. Wint. T. i. ii. 242 Affection .. With what’s 
vnreall thou coactiue art, And fellow’st nothing. 1624 Syl- 
vester Little Bartas 454 All Delights of Earth have ever 
been Follow’d or follow’d by some iragick Teen. 2639 
Fuller Holy War i. (1647) 8 The conquer’d fellow for the 
most part the religion of the conquerors. 

3 . To produce a fellow to ; to equal, match. 

2656 Heylin Surv. France 74 It will be a palace.. not fal- 
lowed in Europe. i’]x&C,\2.v.YJ(.Love makes Man 111. iil, It’s 
impossible to fellow it, but in Parks. 1862 Lady Morgan 
Mem. II. 469, I have at this moment, perfuming my rooms, 
twelve Hyacinths, .fellow me that in your garden ! 

fb. To arrange in pairs; to pair. Obs. 

2654 [see Fellowed ///. al\. 2752 R. Paltock P. Wilkins 
xlvi. (1883) 137/2, I here found .. so many shoes, as when 
I had fellowed them, served me as long as I stayed. 

4. nonce-use. To address as ‘ fellow 

275a Fielding Amelia vm. vi, ‘Don’t fellow me*. 

Hence f Pe'Uowed ppl. a., joined together in 
pairs. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 215 He can teach, .whether the 
Kidneyes be fellowed or single, and how many Hearts 
most Men have. xfo8 T. Molyneux in Phil. Trans. XX. 
226 Naturally fellowkl in Pairs. 2775 in Ash. 

+ Fe'Uowable, ^3:. Obs. rare'~~^, Jn5feleable. 
[f. Fellow v. or -1 - -able.] Agreeable as a 
fellow or companion ; sociable, 
f 2440 Promp. Parv. 254/x Feleable, socinlis. 

Fe:llow-crtizexi. [Fellow sb. ii c.] A 
citizen of the same city or polity as another. 

2578 Chr. Prayers vaPriv. Prayers {2852) 448 The angel.':, 
and holy souls of men, are most blessed fellow-citizens, 
2622 Bible Eph. ii. 29 Vee are., fellow citizens with the 
Saint.s. <22704 T. Brown Pleas. Epist. Wks. 2730 I. 209- 
This may serve, fellow-citizens, to give you some idea of the 
man. 1752 Hume Ess. ff Treat. (2777) I. 348 A single man 
can scarcely be industrious, where all his fellow-citizens are 
idle. 2873 H. Spencer Stud. Social, vi. 387 He is partially 
coerced into . . co-operation with his fellow citizens. 

Hence re^Uow-ci tizenship. 

2796 A rner. Geog, II. 323 The city of Neuchatel 

has also a strict alliance of felTowcitizenship with Berne. 
2858 J. MARTiNEAUiS“/i<'</. Chr. 31 1 The ‘Fraternity’. . aims 
to neutralize by fellow-citizenship the diversities, .of nature. 

FeiUovr-CO'mmoner. [In senses i and 3, see 
Fellow 1 i b ; in sense 2, see Fellow sb. 7 a.] 
■(• 1 . A joint-partaker of anything along with 
others ; esp. one who eats at the same table or 
shares in a common meal : see Commoner sb. 5, 6. 

2592 Florio Sec. Fruites 87 We haue been .. fellowe 
commoners at the vniuersitie, 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
Pref., They were ordained .. to be Fellow-commoners with 
Man. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof St. iv. xvii. 328 Their 
Generali was Fellow-commoner with them. 

2 . A privileged class of undergraduates in certain 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin. See Commoner 6. 

So called from having the privilege of dining at the 
Fellows’ table, being thu-S ‘commoners with the Fellows'. 
At Oxford the e.xistence of a higher grade of undergraduate.^ 
(in some colleges called ‘fellow-commoners’, in the majority 
‘gentlemen commoners ’) is still recognized by the University 
Statute.^, but the only house that has fellow-commoners on 
its books is Worcester College, At Cambridge, there were 
formerly fellow-commoners at most colleges, but the status 
is now nearly obsolete. , 

2637 Evelyn Diary 20 May, The Fellow Com’uners in 
Balliol were no more exempt from Exercise than the meanest 
scholars there. 2664 Pepys (2879) III. 48 Sir John 

Skeflington, whom 1 knew at Magdalen College, a fellow- 
commoner. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 33 F 9 Did not fall 
asleep till ten, a young fellow-commoner being very noisy 
over my head. x8ii Byron Th. Present State Greece Wks. 
(1846) 766/2 He is. .better educated than a fellow-commoner 
of most colleges. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xiii, The lads 
with gold and silver lace are sons of rich gentlemen, and 
called Fellow Commoners: they are privileged to feed better 
than the pensioners, and to have wine with their victuals. 
2893 Dublin Univ. Cal. 15 Fellow-Commoners . . have the 
privilege of dining at the Fellows’ Table. 

b. Camb. Univ. slang. (See quots.) ? Obs. 

2785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, Fellow commoner, an 
empty bottle, so called at the University at Cambiidgc, 
where fellow commoners are not in general considered as 
over full of learning. 1794 Gentl. Mag. Dec. 2084/2 A bottle 
decanted was .. denominated a fellow commoner. 

3 . One who has a right of common with otheis. 

2690 Locke G<tv, 11. v. §32 He cannot inclose, without the 

Consent of all his Fellow-Commoners, all Mankind. 

Ferllow-cou’iitryman. [Fellow sb. it c.] 
One belonging to the same country with another ; 
a compatriot. ^ 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lmu C. I. 221 They., 
keeps their faith . . with their fellow countrie men. 1639 
Fuller Holy War iv. xvi. 296 The ..corpses of their 
fellow-countreymen. 2793 W. Roberts Look^-on (1794) J i i* 

202 A fellow-countryman from Scotland. 28x2 Byron C i. 
Har. 11. Ixvi, When, .fellow-countrymen fwouldjhave stood 
aloof. 2877 Green Past. iii. (187S) 22 Theciyofoui 

fellow-countrymen in prison. -, 

Fedlo'W-crea'tnre. [Fellow sb. ii a, .J 
A production of the same Creator ; now appJjea 
only to human beings and (less frequently) amma s. 

a 1648 Ld. Hebbert Life (iS66) 57 AH “J? 

being our fellow-creatures. i68a Oovay f mice Fr^unen 
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I. i, A. .villain : To see the sufferings of my fellow-creatures, 
And own myself a man. 1729 Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 

II. 51 A good man is friendly to his fellow-creatures, and a 

lover of mankind. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 61 
Virtue would not be virtue, could it be given by one fellow- 
creature to another. 187B Browning 48 Yon 

worm, man’s fellow-creature. 

t Fe*llower. Obs. rare—^, [f. Fellow v. + 
-ER 1.] That which accompanies. 

x6s2Collinges Caveat for Prof. iv. (1653) 21 The Gentle- 
man calls it and its fellovvers Keasons. 

t Pe’Uowess. Ohs. [f. Fellow sh. + -ess.] 
A female ‘fellow*. Cf. Fellow 9, 10. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. .\i.v. 117 Who can 
have patience with such fellows and fellowesses? 1796 
Mad. II’Arblav Camilla V. ix. iv, Your bachelor uncles, 
and maiden aunts, are the most tantaliaing fellows and 
fellowesses in the creation. 

t Pe’llow-fGe*l, V. Ohs. [Back-formation 
from Fellow-feeling.] 

1 , intr. lo share the feelings of others ; to feel 
jji common, sympathize with. 

i6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 8 They partake and 
fellow-feele in the afflictions of the Gospel. x64x W. Hooke 
New Eng. Teares 5 It is the part of one member to fellow- 
ieele with another. 

2. trails. To share the feeling of; to sympathize 
with (another’s suffering), rare ; there are several 
examples in the author quoted, 

1642 Rogers Nnaman 319 Not to leave them to them- 
selves, but to fellow-feele their affliction. 

Hence Pe^Uow-fee'ler, a sympathizer ; PcjIIow- 
feeling a., sympathetic. 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. Kt\ Burn. Pestle iii. v, Am I not your 
fellow-feeler, .in all our miseries? *622 S. ^ h’Rtt Life Faith 
(1627) 84 A .. fellow-feeling elder brother. 2677 GiJ-pin 
Vxmonol. (1867) 223 To bear one another’s burdens .. shews 
us to be fellow-feeling members of the same body. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 87. 1/2 A fellow-feeling Tenderness. 

Fejllow-fee'liiig, tthl. sh, [See Fellow sh. 13; 
a rendering of L. eotnpassio, Gr. avfiiTa6€ia Sym- 
I'ATHY.] 

1. Participation in the feelings of others; sympathy. 

16x3 R. C. y'ahle Alph. (ed. 3), Compassion, pittie, fellow- 

feeling. 1623 Rowlandson God's Bless, 62 Men of other 
callings should have a fellow-feeling of those miseries, 
xdoo Earl Melfort in Ellis' Orig. Lett. Ser. ir. No. 384 
IV. xgo There is not such a thing as fellow-feeling (the pres- 
byterian word), Blackall fFks. (1723) I. 70 Mere)’, 

properly speaking, is an Affection of the Mind, ,’iis a fellow, 
feeling of another’s Sufferings. x8i8 Hazutt En^. Pods ii. 
(1870) 52 Inanimate objects . . have a fellow-feeling in the 
interest of the story. 1857 W, Collins Dead Secret 11. i. 
(1861) 37, 1 have a fellow-feeling for others who are like me. 

2. Sense of community of interest. 

17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull 1. x, Even your milk woman 
and your nursery maid have a fellow-feeling. 1755 Johnson, 
combination, joint interest ; commonly in an 
ill sense. ^ [Inis is no longer TOrrect.] X809 Byron Bards 
<5* Rev. xiv, A fellow-feeling makes us wond'rous kind. 
Pe^llow-lieiT. A partner in an inheritance; 
a joint heir. 

X58S Adp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 204 We are made . . fellow- 
heirs with Christ of God’s kingdom. x6xx Bible Eph. iii, 6 
The Gentiles should be fellowheires. 167S Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 551 Suffering saints and j’ou are fellow- 
heirs. XB69 W. P. Mackay Grace <5- Truth (1875' 68 Chris- 
tians are fellow-heirs with Christ. 

Hence Pe^Uow-liei'rsliip. 

1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness 1. 5 The truth of the 
Gentiles’ fellow-heirship. 

Fellowless (fe'bules), a. [f. Fellow sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a'fellow. 

1. Without a companion ; alone, solitary {pbs^. 
Of one of a pair : Without the fellow. 

a 1420 HoccLE^’E De Reg. Princ. 8, I say ; yf thow go 
felaweles, Alle solitarie. 1887 Sat. Rev. 5 Feb. 196 A 
fellowless glove. 

2. poet. Without a peer or equal ; matchless. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 417 The fellowlesse Philoclea. 

1598 Chapman Iliad ii. 434 Hypothebs, whose well-built 
walls are rare and fellowless. ci6ix Ibid. xii. 108 Both 
these Were best of all men but himself, but he was fellow- 
less. 1863 W. Lancaster Prxterita 43 Thinking on . . the 
archer hand Once fellowless in Hellas. 

t FeTlowlike, a,, and adv. Obs. [f. as prec. -b 
-LiKE.] A. adj. Like a fellow. 

a. Like a companion or male ; on a . level ; on 
the same footing ; similar. Const. zh/Z/i. 

X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 63 b, To . . make hym 
equall or felowe lyke, with kynges. 1596 Bp. W. Barlo.v 
Three Serm. i. x6 These two are such felowlike companions, 
"b. Companionable, sociable ; sympathetic. 

1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong, A fellowelike man. 
rti6o3 T. Cartwright Confnt, R/iem. N. T. (t6i 8) 79 Hee 
ioyned himselfe .. in fellowship and fellowlike communion 
with him. <1x635 Lennard tr. CharronA fFtsd. 1. xxxii, 
We sigh . . and with a fellow-like feeling pity their miseries. 

B. adv. a. Like one’s fellows, on the same foot- 
ing or level ; in like manner, similarly. 

<■1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 11814) He was 
named felawlyke to Bucyfal. <*15^ Kinccsmvll Confl. 
Satan (1578) 36 -Hee is a felowe captive with Paul, and 
.shall be felowelike ransomed with Paul. 

b. Like a fellow, companion, or equal ; sociably. 
1580 Sidney A tcadia (1622) 399 He . . fellow -like let his do- 
minion slide. 1609 Bible (Douay* Eeclus. xlii. 14 .Stay not 
to speake felowlike with him. a 1628 F. Greville Sidney 
^1652) 24 He so fcllow-like encompassed with them. X678 
in 1.1TTLCT0N Lat. Diet. 


c. ?Like a ‘fellow’ or person of little worth. 

1632 SANDF.ESON.y^>'W/.(i637) 6ti- Servants, .that will work 
hard . . so long as their master's eye is upon them, hut when 
his back is turned can be content to goe on fayre and softly 
and fellow-like, 

+ Pe'Uowly, Obs. [f. as prec. -f -LY.] 

A. adj. Like or pertaining to a fellow. 

1. Pertaining to or befitting comrades or friendly 
associates ; social. 

/z 1225 After. R. 276 Prudes salue is edmodnesse; ondes 
salue, feolauHche luue. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 11. iv, 77 
J)at of felaly song of charite my substans J myjt ransakc, 
i4SO'-xs3o Myrr. our Ladye 329 Vertues & blyssed sera- 
phyn synge togither with felorvlj* toy. 1578 Banister 
Htst. Man Pref. 5 To. .the Maister, Wardens, .and fellowly 
Fraterniiie of Chirurgians. 

2. Companionable, sociable, sympathetic. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bariholometd s 3 Thiswy.se to kyng and 
grete men . . famylier and felowly be was. c 2500 Yng. 
Childr. Bk. 94 in Bahees BJc. 21 Ete & drinke, & be felcyly. 
*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 4 After dinner . . 

I continuid as long as ani, and was as fellowli as the best. 
16x0 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 64 Mine eyes cv’n sociable to the 
shew of thine Fall fellowly drops. x688 Bunyan ferns. 
Sinn. Saved (1886) X12 Why not fellowly with our carnal 
neighbours? 1887 Kentish Gloss., Fellowly, familiar, free. 

B, adv.. In a manner like a fellow or equal ; on 
equal terms ; sociably ; hence, familiarly. 

a X225 After. R. 38 Delen in his pinen veolauliche on 
eorSe. 1435 Misvn Fire of Love 02 To-gidyr beand & 
acordand be kyndely stirr)’ng felaly nr glad. • ■ 1582 
Bentley Mon. Matrones iix. 305 Then seeing more fclowlie 
the glorie of the Lord, we shall be transformed into the 
same image, a 1631 Donne Serm, ix. 02 To behave them- 
selves fellowly and frowardly towards Great Persons. 

tPe*llowi*ed. Obs. Forms: 3 felau-, feolau*, 
south, velau-, veolaured(d)en, 3-4 felau-, 
felared(e, 4 south. vela 3 rede, 4-5 felawrede, 
-dyn, 5 felow(e)rad(d)e. [f. Fellow 4- OE. 
-rxden condition : see -bed.] 

1. The condition or state of being fellows or 
companions ; companionship, company, fellowship, 
fociety. To bear {a person) fellowred : to bear 
him company. 

<TX225 Auer. R. xo6 Uorto beren him ueolauredden [t'.r. 
feorredenl- c 1250 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Mhc. (1872) 31 
Se [lepre) Best h® felarede of ol»er men. 2340 Ayenh. 26 
Prede brek uerst uelaBrede and ordre. 

b. ForfcHov>rea\ for comradeship’s sake. 

<21300 Cursor M. 20380 (Cott.) Qui wepes tu sua .. For 
felaured now sai hou me. 2310 Ayenh, 38 |>e hy®nes be 
uelajrede hyeh ho pet partcl^of pe operuoruelajrede 

oper by yefpe oper be begginge. 

2. Intercourse, esp. spiritual ; *= Communion 2 b. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27^75 [Colt.) J>oru pis gilt es pat felau- 

reden spilt pat tuix cnsl and vs suld be. 2340 Ayenh. ia ‘ be 
mennesse of balsen ’ pet is to zigge pe ueTajrede of alle pe 
balden, a 1400 Reitg. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 3 
That es comonynge and felawrede of all cristene. 

3. Sexual intercourse. 

cizSo Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Mise. (1872) 31 Wyman 
deseiurd fram.mannes felarede. 23.. MS, Harl. 1701.11 
(Halliw?) But thou dedyst no foly dede, That ys fleshly 
felaurede. 1340 Ayenh. 9 pou ne sselt najt wylni uelajrede 
ulesslich wyp opre manne wyf. 

4. A company of fellows or comrades. 

c 2326 Coer de L. 3137 Blythe was the Crystene felawrede, 
Off Kyng Richard. 1340 Ayenh. 26 He vil uram heuene 
and becom dyeuel, and he and al his uela5rede. c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3386 He had a grete felowrede. c 2430 
Hymns Virg, (1867) 121 Seynt peter, noper his felow-redde, 
Dar nott speke a word. 

Fellowship (fe loujip), sb. [f. Fellow sb. + 
-SHIP.] Primarily, the condition or quality of 
being a Fellow, in various senses. 

1. t Partnership ; membership of a society. 
Also, in political sense, alliance. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif I Macc. viti. 17 He sente hem to Rome, for 
to ordeyne with hem frendship and felawshlp. 2592 West 
zst Pt. Symbol. § 26 C, 'There may be partnership or fellow- 
ship among.st the persons contracting. 2602 Shaks. Ha?u. 
in. ii. 289 Would not this Sir. .get me a Fellowship in a crie 
of Players. 2623 Bingham Xenophon 87 They would enter 
into fellowship of warre with the Grecians. 

b. Participation, sharing (in an action, condition, 
etc.) ; ‘ something in common community of 
■ interest, sentiment, nature, etc. 

a 1240 Ureisitn in Colt. Horn. 185 Ich nabpe no jnong, ne 
felawscipe, ne priucte, wip pe world. 2382 Wyclif 2 Cor. 
vi. 14 What felowschip of 1131 to derkenessis ? 2535 Cover- 
dale Acts i. 17 He .. had opteyned the felashippe of this 
mynistracion. 2671 Milton P. R. 1. 401, I feel by proof 
That fellowship in pain divides not smart. 17x4 Swift 
Epist. Corr. \yks. 1841 II. 529 , 1 congratulate with England 
for joining with us here in the fellowship of slaveiy*. 2869 
W- P. hlACKAY Grace 4 * Truth (2875) 244 Christians can 
have fellowship with Christ . .as the rejected of earth. 

2. Companionship, company, society; an instance 
of this. Also, to bear {a person) fellowship ; to 
have, hold, ^fall in,/ell07vshtp with {a person). 

rxaoo Pices 4 * Virtues (1888) '41 Das 3ewer3ede gaste[sl 
felauscipe fram e[ulw3 driuen. a 1225 After. R. 160 Vor pt 
fleih sein Johan pe feolauschipe of fule men. <t 2300 Cursor 
M. 12568 (Colt.) All hai felascip him bar. a 1340 Hamiole 
Psalter vi. 7, I dwelled lange in s)*nn & in felaghschip of ill | 
men. 1393 Lancl. P. PL C. iv. 255 For hue j’s fayne of py 
felaushep. 1449 7 M. Paston in Paston Lett. I. 83 Purry 
felle in felaschepe with tViHyum Hasard at Queries, c 2450 
Merlin 218 The feltship of so worthx men is not to be 
refused. 148A Caxton /EsoP i. vi, The poure ought not 
to hold felauship with the myghty, 1535 Coverdale Wisd. 


viii. 16 Hir fela.shipe hath no tediousnesse. 26M Shaks 
Cor. V. iii. 175 He . . kneeles, and holds vp hands for fellow^ 
ship. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. in. i. § i A necessity to have 
fellowship with those of his own kind. 2814 Cary Dantes 
Farad, vm. 221 Were it worse for man, If he lived not la 
fellowship on earth? 2855 Macaulay /Z/j^ Eng. 1 11 . 404 
The least respectable members of that party renounced 
fellowship with him. 

transf. 2578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 The fift vejx.e 
being not depriued of the felowshyp of an Arterie. ’ 

i* b. collect. Habitual companions ; *= Company 
4 b. Ohs. 

14. . Tundale's Vis. 183 This his thi felyschyp thoucajij-ff 
That thou chase to the in thi lyffe.^ 2548 Forrest P/w. 
Poesye 90 They shull pluck too their societee, Feloshippe 
that neuer will after goode bee. 

'p 3. Communication, dealing, intercourse. Ohs. 
*555 Watreman Fardle Facions ir. ix. 202 As he iudecih 
theifn..by his eye. .without further trade or feloweshippe 
betwixte theim. 26x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iii, 1. 121 , 1 am 
old my Lord^And all the Fellowship 1 hold now with him 
Is onely my Obedience. 

b. Mutual intercourse, esp. spiritual; intimate 
personal converse ; = Communion 2 a, b, c. 

AX300 Cursor M. 10401 (Cott.) pir hundreth scepe..Bh 
tokens felascip, i-wiss, Of halus hei in heuen bliss. C1380 
Wyclif Sel. fVks. III. 422 [pei] were translate to felow- 
schippe and dwellyng wi)> Gods, a 2400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 
i6ThanCryst them ovyrtok. .And walkyd in felachep fforth 
with hem too. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 144 But fallow- 
schip of ony bot thame sell.^ 26x2 Bible Transl. Pre/.^lht 
end and reward of the sludie [of Scripture being] fellowship 
with the Saints. *746-7 Hervey^ Medit. (1818) 12 Who 
admits us to a fellowship w’ith himself. xS^x^ MACccFf 
Mem. Patmos ii. 23 Since John had last held visible fellow- 
ship with his Redeemer. 

t o. Sexual intercourse. More fully feshly 
fello7vship. Ohs. 

23. . E. E. Alia. P. B. 27X pe fende . . fallen in fela3schjT) 
with hem on folken wyse. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. p 
When pai will hafe felischepe of men. c 2450 Merlin y We 
be made .. to haue counfert and ioye of mannes felishep. 
1450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 191 He fledde the flesshely 
fejyshyp of hys wyfe. 

4. = Communion 3. To give the right hand cj 
fellowship (after Gal. ii, 9 ) : to acknowledge 2 
person as entitled to communion ; also transf. 

In several Protestant denominations, a literal giving ‘the 
right hand of fellowship' by some representative pewon h 
part of the ceremony of admitting a person to chureh- 
membership, and of the ordination or induction of * 
minister. 

2382 Wyclif Gal. il. 9 James and Cephas .. and John .. 
jauen to me and Barnabas the rijt hondis of felowscmp- 
X539CRANMER ZZ;<Z.,Ryght handes of that felouschippc. x6ii 
Bible ibid,, Right handes of fellowship, a 1649 Winthrop 
AVw Eng. (1853) I. 215 The elder desired of the churches 
that. . they would give them the right hand offellow^ip. 
i66t Bramhall fust Vind, i. 3 They haue separated Iheffi* 
selues..from the fellowship of their own Sisters. 
Coleridge Friend (1865) 57, 1 will honour and hold forth 
the right hand of fellowship to every individual who, eta 
287s JowETT Plato (ed. a) 111 . 64 He shall receive the right 
hand of fellowship. ^ , 

5. The spirit of comradeship; friendliness. Good 

fellowship (parasynthetically) : ‘’the J. 

disposition of a ‘good fellow So, badftllowship. 
\ Of fellowship', out of friendly feeling. 

C1370 Chaucer Troylus 11. 257 He . .wher hym lyst, b«t 

felawship can To such as hym thinkith rible to thrn’e- H 
Paston Lett. No. 445 II. 95 Hertely thankyng you..of tne 
felyshipp that my cosyn your sonne'shewid unto me. r 4 ®J 
Bury Wilts (Camden) 36 My beedys of jeet. .for ’ 

aunce of old good felashipp. 2570 North Donts oio ■ 
Philos, II. (1888) 217 First of fellowship heare me but loure 
wordes. 1604 Jas. I Counierbl. (Arb.) iii It is ’* 

a point of good fellowship. 2670 Maynwarinc Vda oa 
vi. 67 Drink for necessity, not for bad fellowship. * 
Rosalind ^ Helen zai The birds., with 
fellowship .. round him wheel. 2837 W. 

Bonneville II. 86 The rival companies . . 
journey in great good fellowship. *2863 
Romola (18801 I. 2 There must still be fellowship, .for 
among the inheritors of his birthplace. ’ 

Tb. collect. Good fellowship ' 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vil (1703) II. 22S 
was. .much belov’d by all the good fellowship of the Ar . • 

6 . A body of .fellows or equals; a companj- 
Now rare (arch.). 

CX 290 Y. Eng. Leg. I. 27/23 -A felau3schipe of quo^ 

Men. a 1300 Cursor M. 14240 (Cott.) Jesus, .was cum 
. . Wit his felauscip hat he ledd. CX350 Will.’FfherM 
But fei)>Ii his felachipe forp wi)> him he hadde. 0 3 
Chaucer Prol. 31:; 1 was of hir felawschipe anw., ^ 4 
Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 34 losue and Caleph and hajj® 
schepe come first. 2471 Sir J. -Paston in Lett. ^ 
ill. 15 Sir Thomas Fulfforthe is goon owt off Sceyntew n 
and a gret ffelaschyp ffettchyd hym. 2535 
xliv. 10 Beholde all the felashippe of them must be . 
to-confucion. 2549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Denin, The gw > 
felow’ship (L. numerus) of the Prophetes. *® 4 ® 

Union Hon. 27 With his sonne the young Prince of >» ^ 

and a very noble fellowship. 2742 Bailey, 

Company. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyssh ® j,}p. 
on his way and with him two and twenty of my 
transf 2827 Scott fml. (1890) I. 383, I am 
I think of the goodly fellowship of vessels which arc 
scattered on the ocean. 

t b. 'A body of armed men. Obs. 
cs%Zq Sir Ferumb. 53i3A..takeh til hymscheld^P . 

. .Oper felaschip ne takeb he non. 1467 Marc- .Jj-r. 
Lett. No. 576 n. 308 He . . sendyth aayly 
stand what feles.shep kepe the place, c 2500 vis 

Sons 97 Therfore toke he his feliship, .went to rclc 
first company. 
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+ c. The crew of a vessel. Ohs. 

\e,^^ Mann, Honseh. Exf>. My lorde. .5afe. .to the 
felschepe of the Ken’el. is*3 Douglas JEneis i. vi. 158 
Thi schippis and fallowschip on the samyn wise. 

d. In the Eucharistic service, the words cttvi 
ovini militia ctelesfis extrcitns have from an early 
date been rendered * with all the holy fellowship of 
heaven ’ ; possibly with some allusion to 6 b. 

1389 in Eng. G/Vffj (1870) 116 In hon'" of ihesu crist. .and al 
the holy felichipe of heuen. C1450 Bidding Prayer 
Lay Folks ^lass Bk. 71 All he fair falychyp p^^t is in heuen. 
1583 STANVHURST.,4^;r«V III. (Arb.) go Al the heunly feloship 
from the earth such a monster abandon. 

te. An ordinary meal or entertainment for a 
company or household. Ohs. 

1494 Hoitseh. Ord. 121 As for the Shrove Thursday at night 
there longelh none estate to be keple, but onely a fellow- 
shippe. 

7. A guild, corporation, company. Now 7^are. 
Felloivsiiip of Porters : see 11 b. 

iS*S Sir R. Jernegan in Strj'pe EccLMem. I. App. vii.i3Thc 
same passport may be sent . . to the Master of the fellowship. 
1323 Act 14-TS Nen. F///, c. 2 All wardens and maisters 
of felowshyppes of all and euery such handle cfaftes. 1360 
Grant o/City of Loud, i Feb. in Entick London {1^66) IV. 
228 Being freemen of this city in the fellowship of the 
stationers. 1622 Misselden Free Trade (ed. 2) 74 That . . 
fellowship of the Merchants Adventurers of England. 1693 
Lend. Gas. No. 2799/4 Mr. Thomas Johnson Clerk to the 
Fellowship of Carmen. 1740 in Hanway Trav. (X762) I, i. 
ix. 43 Any subject . . hath a right to be made free of the 
said fellowship. 1819 E. Mackenzie Hist. Ne^vcasile (1827) 
705 note. Waits, or Musicians, were an ancient feiiowship. 

traiisf. <71626 Bp. Anduewes Semt. (1661)700 A fellow- 
ship or Society, w’hich is called the fellowship or corporation 
of the Gospell. 

i*b. collect. The members of a corporation or 
guild. Ohs. 

yj44o Gesia Rom. xi. 35 (Add. MS.) His felishipp put out 
his eyen. 1313 Act 5 Hen. F///, c. 6 The Wardens and 
felisshippe of the crafte . . of Surgeons enfraunchesid in the 
Citie of London. 1371 in W. H. Select, Rec. Oxford 

335 The Master Wardens . . and Fellowship of the sayde 
occupation. 1649 Lazoftdnesse Present Govt. 9 The Mayor 
of London and his Fellowship received him. 

C. In wider sense; An association or union of 
any kind ; also a brotherhood, fraternit}'. 

1341 Barnes IVks. (1573) 246/1 Wee beleeue . . that holy 
church is a communion or felowshyp of holy men. 1683 in 
Faitkfnl Coniendings (1780) 50 It was desired that every 
one of the fellowships that sends Commissioners, .would be 
conscientious in choosing of them. 1773 Johnson IFcsi. 
Islands Wks. X. 424 Land is sometimes leased to a small 
fellowship. 1847 JIrs. A. Kerr Hist, Servia x. jgi The 
peaceful fellowships in villages .. had also the right. x86x 
Mill Uiilit. v. 90 A person's fitness to exist as one of the 
fellowship of human beings. X883 O. B. Frothingkam in 
SchafF Encycl. Relig. Knoiul, 2381 The public, .gave to the 
little fellowship the name of the * Transcendental Club’. 
x88p Lux Mundi iv. (1890) 178 Building up a new cosmo- 
politan fellowship. 

8 . The position or dignity, or the emoluments, of a 
‘fellow* in a college, university, learned society, etc. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII^c. 42 § x in Ox/.t^ Camb.Enacim. 
13 'rhe said . . Chauntries, free Chapelle Felowshippes, 
Scolershippes. 163X T. Powell Tom All Trades 148 In 
some Colledges the Fellowship follows the Schollership. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. x. (^1704) III, 56 They placed 
..such other of the same leven in the Fellowships. 1808 
Med. yrni. XIX. 271 He had it in contemplation, .to offer 
himself a candidate for a fellowship in the London College 
of Physicians. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Or^. iv. 57 The 
proposal to commute fellowships into scholarships. 

tb. collect. The body of 'fellows’ in a college 
or university ; the society constituted by the 
‘fellows*. Obs. 

X480 Bury Wills (1850) 58 The seid maxsV, presedent, or 
reuler, and phelaschep of the seid collage. 1367 in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. II. 278 The said Richard Barber, .shall call the 
whole fellowship then present within the College together. 
1710 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IIL 53 Any one 
that ever entered that Fellowship. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Ceog. 1. 437 Adjudging and conferring degrees, which ex- 
clusively belongs to the fellowship as a learned faculty. 

9. Aritk. The process by which a partner’s share 
•of gain or loss is determined in proportion to his 
share of the capital. 

1361 Recorde Gr. Artes Yj, Thus you are .. sufficiently 
instructed in the rule of felowship. 1394 Blundevil Extre. 
1. xii. (ed. 7) 36 This is to be wrought according to the Rule 
of fellowship. 2661 Hodder Arithmetick 148 The Rule of 
Fellowship without time. 1693 Alingham Geom. Eplt. 66 
This T/ieo. helps to demonstrate the Rule of Fellowship. 
x8o6 Hutton Course Math. I. 120 Fellowship is either 
Single or Double. 1839 Barn. Smith Arith. 4 ' Algebra 
(ed. 6) 508 Fellowship or Partnership. 

10. //. Short ior P'ellowship-porlers. (Seeiib.) 

1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. vi, The Fellowships don’t want 

you at all. 

11. atirib. and Comb., (sense y) as fellowship- 
merchant ; (sense 8 ) as fellowship-examination, 
-honottr; also, fellowship-meeting, an associa- 
tion formed for the purpose of religious converse. 

x866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives ^ Dau. 1. 307, 1 shall be going up 
for my ^fellowship examination. 1893 Daily News 
The only American woman, holding the ^fellowship hono^ 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 1679 J. Finlay in 
Cloud of Witnesses a8io) 185, 1 bear my testimony to the 
^fellowship meetings of the Xlord’s people. x8o6 Forsyth 
Beauties Scot. HI. 176 All the fellowship-meetings of the 
parish of Cambuslang assembled. 1483 Adz Hen. VII, c. 
3 § i.No proteccion be.. allowed in the Courte before the. . 
*FeUshipp merchauntes of the Staple at Ckilais. 


b. Fellowship porter, a member of the ‘ fellow- 
ship * of the Porters of Billingsgate, a guild having 
certain monopolies in the City of London; see quots. 
There was also a Guild ofFellowship Porters in Edinburgh, 
who joined the Trone-men in 1694 (Walford Hist. Gilds 87). 

1620 Draft Act Common Council 5 Oct. in Acts 4- Re/. 
Com. Council (Guildhall Lib.) No. 4 That the Company and 
ffellowship of Poitersof Billingsgate. .shall, .continue to be 
from henceforth one Company or Brotherhood. x68i 
Delaune State of London 34X The Porters of London are 
of two sorts. T. Ticket Porters . . 2. Fellowship Porters. 
To these belong the. .landing, housing, carrjJng or recarry- 
ing all measurable Goods, as Corn, Salt, C^oals, &c. 1834 
Rep. Pari. Comm. Corporation of London 23 The Fellow- 
ship of Porters, which exists as a separate body, created by 
an Act of Common Council. No person can be admitted as 
a Fellow of this body who is not free of the City of London. 
18^ Daily News 18 July 7/2 The complainant is a fellow- 
ship porter. 

Fellowsllip (fe’liTuJip), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

*t*l. trans. To unite in fellowship f to connect 
or associate (a person or thing) with or to another ; 
reft, to enter into companionship. Obs. 

fX374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vi. 53 Contrarious Jiinges ne 
ben not wont to ben yfelawshiped togidres. 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. xxvi. 7 She was to hym felowshipte thurj mariage. 
ci44o^.S*i'<:r<r« iSa Twoo men i)at felawschipped hem to 
gedre in a way. 149X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 
I. xHx. 08 a/i They can not be compatyble ne felyshypped 
wyth the other. x^6x T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courlyer 
Yyivb, To felowship him self, .with men of the best sort, 
^ 2. To accompany. Obs. 

C22y4 Chaucer Boe/h. tv. tii izz Crete peyne Fe}&tvshipe}f 
and folweh hem. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 405/1, I shal yet 
felawship the unto the gate. 

3, To admit to fellowship, enter into fellowship 
with. Now only in religious use. 

c ze^^Gesta Rom. xxxiv. 135 (Hark MS.) Then pes seynge 
hlr sistris alle in acorde..she tumid ayenc..then pes was 
felashipid among hem. /xx86o Eclectic Rev. (Worcester), 
Whom^ he had openly fcllovvshipped. 1882 A. Mahan 
Autobiog. xi. 242 A charity which fellowshipped anything. 

4. To join in fellowship ; to associate 
Now only in religions use, and chiefly U.S. 

C 14x0 Love Bonaveni. Mirr. IvL (Gibbs MS.) Cure lorde 
Jesu came.. and fetlschippede with hem. 1472 in Surtees 
Misc. (1890) 26 Derrick his Jepere, & his not abyll to felychep 
emange the pepell. 1361 T. Hoby Castiglione's Couriyer 
A iij b, Like maye fellowship, .with his like. 1883-4 J. G. 
Butler Bible-Work II. 109 He [Peter] fellowshipped freely 
with Gentile believers. x886 Chr, Life x May, He never 
fellowshipped with any of our churches. 

Hence re-llowshlpping vbl. sb., the action of 
forming a fellowship ; in quot. concr, as the alleged 
proper term for a company of yeomen. 
i486 Bk. SI. Albans F vj a, A ffelishippyng of yomen, 
Pe:llow-SO'ldier. One who fights under the 
same standard as another; a companion-in-arms. 

1526-34 Tindale Phil. ii. 25 Epaphroditus . . my. .felowe 
soudter. 1593 Skaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv, vii. 70 Come, fellow 
Souldior, make thou proclamation. 1777 W, Robertson 
Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 244 To avoid the imputation of 
cowardice from their fellow^oldiers, 1882 J. Taylor Sc. 
Covenanters x6x He met with his former fellow-soldier. 

tPe-Uy, a. Obs. [f. Fell I7. + -LY 1 .] =Fell. 

140X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 17 The felliest folke that ever 
Antichrist found. ‘1749 Exile’s Lament.xxx JacobiteSongs 
fy Ballads (1887) 263 Driven by fortune's felly spite. 

Felly (fe'li)> odv. Forms ; 3 fellit, 4 fellely, 
4-5 fellich(e, (4 fell liche, fellyche), 4-6 felli(e, 
(6 fellye), 4- felly, Compar. 4 fellaker. [f. Fell 
a. + -LY 2 .] In a fell manner. 

1. Fiercely, cruelly, harshly; with deadly ma- 
lignity or destructive effect. 
a 1300 C«rjo#'iJf.4i43(Cott.) Ful felUk Jyai a-gain answard, 
‘Quar-for suld we of oght be ferd?’ /ri34o Hampole 
Psalter Ixxvii. 53 Temptacioun hat felly smytes h® herles 
of foies. 1340 Ayenb. 174 J>e more be him smit he more 
fellaker : huanne he him yzijh onlosii and sleauuol. e 1440 
Gaw. «5- Gol, S76 The feght sa felly thai fang. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 89 The kyng hier saith so felly, that my 
fadre nor I dyde hym neuer good. x53S Watreman 
Fardle Facions Ji. \'iil. 179 The more thei haue, the felUer 
gnaweth their longing. 1566 Drant Horace’ Sat. n. iii, 
With feuer quartayne, felly tosle. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul i. 11; xxvii. The hearts do ne’re agree But felly one an- 
otherdo upbray. X748THOMSON Cast. Indol. 11. xliii, He sat 
him felly down and gnaw'd his bitter nail. 1802 G. Colman 
Br. Grins, Knt. 4- Briar i. liii. In the Field, where late he 
fought so felly. i8ts .Scott Do^e Roderick li, Never hath 
the harp of minstrel rung Of faith so felly proved, so firmly 
true ! x866 Reade Griffitk Gaunt xxv, He tore the purse 

out of Leonard’s hand : then seized him felly by the throat. 

b. t Bitterly, keenly ; terribly {pbs^ ; hence 
dial, exceedingly. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 470 He wes Woundit so felly in 
the face, That he wes dreefand of his lit Ibid. xvi. 217 
Thai war so felly fleyit tbar That [etc.], a 1400-50 Alex- 
anderi6\j Oure modykyng of Messedone..Seis hs^im faile 
so ethfuUy and felly was greued. 1383 Stanyhurst Aeneis 
iL (Arb.) 58 They clymb, in lefthand, with shields, tools 
fellye rebating. X807 J. Stagg Poems 37 They ran , , Till 
a’ war felly spent. 

1 2. Craftily, cunningly, artfully. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif josh. ix. 4 Thei that dwelten in Gabaon .. 
feliich thenkynge, token to hem meetis [etc.]. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 3x7 jperfore he byJ>ou3t hym felliche and 
gilefulliche to here a doun h® children of Israel. CZ400 
Beryn 311 With half a sefepy eye pound feHich vndir hir 
hood. 1450-1330 il/yrr.tf//rZ<w^r 44 The more effectuall.. 
that prayer is . . the more.felly • • laboureth the malycyous 
enemy to lette it. 


Felly (fe'li), V. dial, [variant of Fallow w.2] 
1788 W. Marshall Yorksk. Gloss., Felly, to break up a 
fallow. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Felly, to break up the fallow 
ground, to plough up the stubble before sowing the crop. 

Felly, alternative form of Felloe. 

II Felo-de-se (fedt? dz sr) PI. felones-, felos- 
de-se. [Anglo-Lat/f/J Felon, de se of himself.] 

1, One W'ho ‘deliberately puts an end to his own 
existence, or commits any unlawful malicious act, 
the consequence of which is his own death ’ (Black- 
stone). 

[cx25o Bracton hi. ii. xxxi, Eodem modo quo quis felo- 
niam facere possit interficiendo alium, ita feloniam facere 
possit interficiendo semsum, quse quidem felonia dicitur 
fieri de seipso.] 1631 (j. W. tr. Cowels Inst. 124 He that 
murders himself, is by us tearmed Felo de se. 
Hickeringill Modest Ing. iv. 30 How desperately they 
stabb themselves, and are Felones de se. 1814 Byron in 
Moore Life (1875) 421 That ‘ felo de se ’ who . . Walk’d out 
of his depth and was lost in a calm sea. 1874 G. W. Dasent 
Half a Life 1. 85 Dick , . pronounced him . . to be, in fact, 
felo de se. 

b. Jig. 

1678 Lively Orac. ni. 40 Making their Natures a kind of 
felo de se to prompt the destroying itself. 1704 E. Ward 
Dissenting Hypocrite 34 That Church is iloderate and 
Easy T’ excess, which would be Felo de se. 1749 Fielding 
Tom fones vni. xxv, That Protestants . . should be . . such 
Felos de se, I cannot believe it. 1767 Blackstone Coinvt. 
II. 31 This modus is felo de se and destroys itself. 1840 
De Quincey Style Wks. 1862 X. 164 A man who [etc.] . . 
would be a madman and a felo-de-se, as respected his reliance 
upon that doctrine. 

attrib. 1826 Edin.Rev. XLV. J71 This felo de se system. 

c. In etymological nonce-use (see quot.) 

2670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 198 He is literally 
felo de se, who deprives and robs himself of that which no 
body but himself can rob hint of. 

2. A case to which the verdict ‘ felo de se ’ is 
appropriate ; self-murder, suicide. 

X771 E. Long THal of Dog ‘ Porter’ in Hone Ez>ery-day 
Bk. IL 205 Your worships should incline to deem it a felo 
de se. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 202 Werther, who brought 
felo-de-se into vogue. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 45 
The ‘crowner’s quest’ had pronounced the wretched 
creature guilty of felo-de-se. 

Felon (fie'Ipn), a. and sb."^ Forms : o. 3-5 
feloun(e, -un(e, 4-6 felown(e, Sc, feUoun(e, 

5 felone, (feleyn), 6-8 feIlon(e, 3 - felon. 

(in adj. only) 4-5 felo(u)ns ; cf. felunsly s.v. 
Felonly, [a. OY, felon adj. and db.^-Vr, felon, 
felhoityfellon adj., S^.fellon, It. fellotie adj. and sb. 

vulgar L, *fellon-em. From its formation, the 
word must have been originally a sb.,fel (i-fe'lld)^ 
whence Fell a., being the subj. case, and felon 
(:~-fellb'ft-) the obj. case ; but so far as documentary 
evidence goes, both forms were indiscriminately 
used in OF. as adj., and the recorded subst. use of 
the latter is derivative. The curious Eng. form 
feloims adj. may perh. be due (like fiet^s Fierce) 
to the -s of the nom. case in OF. (in this instance 
a product of analogy). 

The ultimate etymology is uncertain. ^ Of the many con- 
jectures proposed the most probable is that felldne-vt is 
a derivative of \..fell-,fel gall, the original sense being * one 
who, or something which, is full of bitterness * (or ‘ venom ’, 
the two notions, as many linguistic facts show, being 'closely 
associated in the popular mind). In support of this view it 
may be pointed out that the sb. has had the senses of * an 
envenomed sore ' and ‘ cholera ’ (see F elon si.®) ; moreover, 
this etymology accounts perfectly for the strangely divergent 
senses which the adj. has in the Rom. langs. ; ‘wicked', 
‘angry*, ‘brave’, ‘melancholyj sad’(It,y5’//<7«z), ‘intensely 
painful Of the other suggestions that have been made the 
most plausible is perhaps that of Prof. R. Atkinson of Dublin, 
that fello was originally a term of obscene abuse, f. L-fellare 
as used in a peculiar sense by Martial and Catullus. Some 
scholars think that fello is from OHG. *fillo, an unrecorded 
derivative of fitlen to scourge (cf. med.L.yf//o rascal); others 
have sought to conA’ect it with the obscure second element in 
the OE. words wxlfel (from wzl carnage; occurring only 
once, as an epithet of the raven) and slfxle, (usually 

supposed to be from eal all; only twice, as an epithet of 
dttor poison). The mod.Da.y&/ horrible, disgusting, has 
also been compared ; the MDu.y^/ is adopted from Fr. The 
Celtic words often cited are out of the question ; the OF. 
word cannot have come from Wales or Ireland, and Gaulish 
appears not to have possessed the sound/; the Welsh /"and 
the Irish /do not correspond etymologically.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons and animals, their actions, feelings, 
etc. : Cruel, fierce, terrible ; wicked, base. Now 


poet, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1160 (Cott.) Quen felauscipe .. Mought 
te drau fra felon dede. Ibid. 5896 (Cott.) It become a 
worme felon. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 47_Enwy, that is sa 
feloune. c 1489 (Paxton Btanchardyn liii. 205 ^ bigan 
they to smyte amonge their felon enmyes. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis xiii. i. 95 Hys felloun fa is kylht thus. 1549 
Scot.- Prol. 14 Fechtand be fellone forse. ja zSSo 
Freiris of Bemvik 553 in Dunbars Poems (1803) 303 
With that Syraone a felloun flap lait fle. iS75 J* 
Gamm. Gurton j. Hi. in Hazl. Dodsley III. zj^ 


felon spirit may haunt our house indeed; 

EN Hindfe P. HI. X170 Courtesies .. No pratiiudc 


some 
Dryden Hind 4- 


felon minds beget. 1723 Pope Odyss.iv. 712 '/I? , , , 

of love to veiliis felon hate. 17^ Thomso.s n. 

1189 The feJon xindermlmng Hand Of 

1813 Byron 677 The steel Which taught , ^ 

heart to feel. 1855 SiNOtETON 1. 33 Both gods and 

stars the mother felon calls. 10-t 


FELON. 
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FELONY. 


c 1340 Cursor M, 9973 (Trin.) Mary mayden . . stondeJ> 
for shelde & targe ajemes alle cure felouns foo. c 1440 York 
Myst. xi. 39 Tho felons folke [Jewes] Sir, first was fonn In 
kyng Pharo 5oure fadyr dayse. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 14 
Curtesye. .aught to refraine felons proude herte of man and 
woman. 

b. transf. Of things and places : Savage, Avild ; 
(of weapons) murderous. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1446 Wil> a spere feloun He smot him in 
J>e side. 0x450 Aforl/uQSg It semed byherarmes that thei 
were come from felon place. isis^Douglas YEneis iv. x. 19 
And felloun stormis of ire gan hir to schaik. 1566 Drant 
Horace* Sat. vii. D vj b, The fellone tongue of Rupilie. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 91 He asked . .the felon winds. What hard 
mishap had doomed this gentle swain ? X78X Cowper Truth 
445 Often unbelief. . FHes to the tempting pool, or felon knife. 
cxSoo K. White Lett. (1837) 204 To snatch the victim from 
thy felon wave. 18x4 Scott Massacre Glencoe 26 The hand 
that mingled in the meal, At midnight drew the felon steel. 

+ c. Angry, sulleiu Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. 199 With felon [It. Jellonel 
look and face dispitouse. 1567 Drant Horace' Episi. ii. 63 
Like a woolfe..Incensd, with fellon fasting face, 
f 2 . Brave, courageous, sturdy. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Btuicc vm. 454 He wes bath soung, stout, 
and felloun. XS96 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 
(1887) 131 Fergus . . is namet first King of Scottis .. for his 
felloune fortitude. 

»|* 3 . ‘Terribly* great, ‘tremendous’, huge. Obs. 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 74 The man . . wa.s in an felloun 
fray, xst^ Douglas eEneis v. iii. 30 The busteus barge, 
yclepit Chimera Gyas with felloun fard furth brocht alswa. 
1536 Bellenden CrofU Scot. (1821) I, p. xxxvii, With ane 
fSlon stoure. c 1570 Sat. Poems Re/omt. xx. 25 In felloun 
feir at me thay speir. rxx6o5 Polwart Flytingw. MonU 
gomerie 208 Fore store of lambes and lang*tailde wedders. . 
In fellon flockes. 

+ 4 . With sense derived from the sb. : Feloniously 
acquired, stolen. Ohs. rare~'^. 

X631 Fuller Dmnds Hainous Sinne xix. (D.), Whose 
greedy pawes with fellon goods were found. 

B. sb.^ 

-|‘l. A vile or wicked person, a villain, wretch, 
monster. Sometimes applied to the Devil or an 
evil spirit. Obs. 

ax^oo Cursor M. 11481 JGStt.) Herodes, Jiat fals feloune. 
Ibid. 12982 (Gott.) * Ne seis J>u noght said ke felune. 1340 
Ayenb. 29 pe uour werreres \>ct ]>o feloun hep. a 1400 
Octouian 943 He .. bad hym fynd a champioun To feyght 
with that foule feloun. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gf. 100 The 
frenssh men ben moche felons. xS94 Carew Tasso (x88t) 
27 This fellon then his made rage tempereth. 1697 Drydem 
virg. yEneid vr. 804 He, the King of Heav’n, .Down to the 
deep Abyss^ the flaming Felon strook. 18x4 Scott Ld, of 
Isles Ml. xxlv, Yet sunk the felon’s moody ire Before Lord 
Ronald’s glance of fire. 

f 2 . In good sense ; A brave man, a warrior. 
Obs. rare, 

a X4oo*5o Alexander 8x9^ Fers felons with hym fangez & 
fiorens enowe. 

3 . Law. One who has committed felony- 
X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 0668 A1 hat felon hath, be 
kinges it is. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 240 pauh )>e fader 
be a frankelayne and for a felon be banged. ^1460 Play 
Sacrum. 505 Hold prestly [?] on thys feleyn & faste bynd 
him to a poste. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 380 Mansleers, 
ffeJons, Oiitlawes. 1526 Piigr. Per/, (w, de W. 1531) 301 
They dyd leade the bounden as they do theues or felons. 
*57$ Nottingham Rec. IV. 158 Ralfe the felon that brake 
Maister Askewe house, 2592 Shaks. Rom. 4* ful. v, iii. 69, 
I do .. apprehend thee for a Fellon here. xMx Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. I. 72 It was proposed that no fellons be brought 
into this Contrey. 1728 Pope Dune. i. 281 With less 
reading than makes felons scape. 2796 Burke Regie. 
Peace^Vs. 1842 II. 318 A gang of felons and murderers. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 267 Pursued with hue and 
cry as a felon. 2878 Emerson Misc. Papers. Fori. Republic 
Wks.(Bohn) III. 398 The felon is the logical extreme of the 
epicure and coxcomb. 

transf. 1733 Somerville Chase in. 168 Each sounding 
Horn proclaims the Felon [a Fox) dead. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 26 All this we ascribe to Roger, for we 
say he brought down the felon [a hawk]. 

tb, Felon-dc'se, felon of oneself'. -Felo-de-se. 

2648 Bp. Hall Sel. Thoughts § 34 Nothing is more 
odious amongst men than for a man to be a felon of himself. 
2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. i. § 3 A stake is.. the monument 
generally erected for Felons de Se. 2678 Marvell Gro7uth 
Popety Wks. 2875 IV. 322 If a House [of Parliament] shall 
once be felon of itself and stop its own breath. 

t4 . — Felony 1, 2. Obs. 

c 2325 Cursor M. 22861 (Edm.) poru hair feloun and ]>air 
sine. CX340 Ibid. 23244 tFairf.) To he lewes fulle of feloun 
til ham he made his sarmoun. 

5 . attrib. and Cotnb.. as felon-bushranger^ felo7t- 
worshipper\ felon-setter a thief- 

taker. Also felon-setting vhl. sb.^ in quot. 
attrib. 

2859 Cornwallis New World I. 99 A country infested 
with *feIoa bushrangers of the most desperate character. 
2864 People (Dublin) Feb., The Irish people believe that 
Mr. Sullivan has more than once acted the part of a *felon- 
setter. xSm Pall Mall G. so Sept. 4/3 The *felon-setting 
policy in which they have been engaged for a long time past. 
2857 Sat. Ret'. III. 272/1 There appear to be three great 
cl.'isses of *felon*worshippers. 

Felon (.fe'lpn), Also fellon. [Peih. a. 
OF. ; a l6th c. quot. in Godef. s.v. has felons 
app. corresponding to ulceribus in the L. original ; 
but the translation is loose, and the word may 
mean ‘cholera’, as in Cotgr. ; cf. quot. ^ui6 
below. The sense is consistent with derivation 
from 'L.fell-tfel gall ; see prec.] 


1 . A small abscess or boil, an inflamed sore. 

[?cxxx6 Radulphus Ep. ad Elyetuesvn.AciaSS,''l.{lZ6^) 

468 Morbus, quern vulgo fellonem nuncupant, felle suo viroso 
me mi.serum graviter occupavit. (The disease, described in 
absurdly bombastic terms, seems to have been a scrofulous 
swelling of the neck.)] 2340 Hampole Pr. Cofisc. 2995 
Kyllesand felouns and apostyms. 14,, Lot. Eng. Yoc. in 
Wr.-Wulckep 564 Antrax, the felon. 24. . Piet, Yoc, ibid. 
^2 Hec Antrax. a felun, bleyn. c X440 Promp. Parv, 154/2 
Felone, score, ajitrax. 2547 Boorde Ererf. Health xxiv. 
15 b, In Englyshe it is named a Felon, and is lyke a Car- 
bocle. 2689 Moyle Sea Ch^rttrg, n. xxv, 80 To ripen these 
Boyles and Felons apply this Cataplasme. 1740 Berkeley 
Let. Wks. 2871 IV. 263 What you call a felon is called in 
the books a phlegmon. 1826 J. Williams Last Legacy 11 
Felons. . or any such tumor on the hands or feet or elsewhere. 
2880 E, Cornwall Gloss.. Fellon. inflammation. 

b. esp. A whitlow under or near the nail of a 
finger or toe. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixix. 747 The felons or noughtie 
sores which rise about the toppes of toes and fingers. 2667 
Sir W. Willoughby in Lauderdale PapersiyZIsi^W. xx. 28, 
I am trubled .. w*^ an effeminate desease called a ffellon on 
my fore finger. 1746 Howell in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 22B 
The Fellon, or worst kind of Whitflow. 2874 Hardy 
MaddingCrowd xxxii, He’s had that felon upon his linger. 

2 . With reference to animals : a. in prec. sense, 
b. (see quot. 1855). 

^ CX450 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 301 A wykked felone 
is swolle of such maner coverte that no man may it hele, 
that the hawke schal not dye. 2595 AIarkham Bk. St. 
Albans i. 23 If your hawke haue a felon swolne on her. 
1748 tr, Yegetius* Distemp. Horses 62 He will have Fellons 
or small Biles in bis Back. 1842 C. W. Johnson Farmer's 
Encycl.t Felon In farriery, a term for a sort of inflamma- 
tion in animals, similar to that of whitlow in the human 
subject. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.. Fellon. the soreness 
of a cow’s skin from cold or checked perspiration, 

3 . attrib. In various names of plants, herbs, etc., 
as relon-berry (see quot. 1715); relon-grass 
(a) linpcraiotia Ostmihium (? miscalled ‘ angelica ’ 
in quot. 1824) ; (^) Hellebonts nigcr\ (r) Geranium 
Robertianuni'. relon-berb (see quot. 1878); Pelon- 
weed, Senecio Jacobxa ; rolon-wood, (a) Solanum 
Dulcamara', ip) Imperatoria Ostruthium\ Felon- 
wort (see quot. 1878). 

a 2725 Buddle ms. in Britten & Holland Plani-n.. *Fellon- 
berry, Bryonia dioica. 2824-80 Jamieson, ^Fellin.grass. 
the plant called Angelica. 2878 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n,. Felloft Crass. Ibid..*Fellon-herh. {f) Artetnisia 
vulgaris , , (2) Hieraciunt Pilosctla. 2579 Lancham Card, 
Health (1633) 577 It healeth felons .. It is called *fellon- 
weede. 2878 Britten & Holland Plani-n.. Fellon-weed. 
2862 Miss Pratt Fltnver, PI. IV. 70 (Woody Nightshade 
or Bittersweet) . , The plant is in some places called •Felon- 
wood. 287S Britten & Holland Plani-n.. Fellon-wood. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Felonavori. an Herb. 1878 
Britten & Holland Platii-n.. Fellots-wort, (1) Solnfmtn 
Dulcasftara . , (a) Chelidonium vtajus . , (3) Imperaioria 
Ostrttihium ,, (4) Geranium Roheriianmn. 

Feloness (fe’l^nes). rare. [f. Felon sh.^ + 
-ESS.] A female felon. 

2845 Browning Flight Duchess. His mother’s yellowness. . 
When she heard what she called the flight of the feloness. 

t Felo’nian, jA Obs.rare'-^. [f. Felon-y-i- 
-IAN.] « Felon. 

2594 ? Greene Selimus Wks. XIV. 2^ These are some 
felonians, that seeke to rob me. 

tFeioaish, a. Ohs. rare~^. [f. Felon + 
-ISH.] =FeL 0N(7. I. 

*53 ° Palscr. 322/2 Fell or felonyssbe,y^/uHwr«:r. 

Felonious (felJu-niss), a. [f. Felony + -ous.] 

1 . Wicked, atrociously criminal. Cf. Felon a.. 
Felonous. Now chiefly poet. 

*575 J- Still Gavim. Gurton iii, iii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 
219 Diccons devil . . Of Cat and Chat, and Doctor Rat, a 
felonious tale did tell. 2593 Shaks. ^ Hen. VI. zii. i. 129 
Vnlesse it were a bloody Murtherer, Or foule felonious 
•Theefe. 2S» Warn. Faire Worn. 11. 2206 How sayest thou 
to these felfonious murders, art thou guilty or not guilty? 
2602 Holland Pliny II. 22 The wicked rable . . committed such 
fellonious outrages, as [etc.]. 2651 Sir H. Wotton in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 254 note. That felonious conception. 
r27So Shenstone vii. 63 Does not felonious Envy 

bar the road? 2827 Pollok Course T, ix. 204 With most 
felonious aim. 

2 . Law. Of or pertaining to felony ; of the nature 
of felony. Hence, in popular lang. of an act or 
purpose : Thievish. 

*634 Milton Comus 196 O thievish night ! Why should’st 
thou, but for some felonious end, In thy dark lantern thus 
close up the stars? 27^ Blackstone Comm. IV. 188 Felo- 
nious homicide . . the killing of a human creature . . without 
justification or c^xcuse. Ibid. IV. 227 Such breaking and 
ent^ must be with a felonious intent. CX780 Erskine Sp. 
Tried Lord G. Gordon (1810) I. 82 A felonious riot. 2812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 14 An act was passed, .making 
them felomous. 1869 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 7 Condemning the 
appropriation of tenants’ improvements as ‘felonious’, 
b. Of a person : That has committed felony. 
xBsjSat. Rev. HI. 271/2 He sees no longer the respectable 
..Mr. Redpath, but only the felonious clerk. 

Hence Pelo’niousness, the quality or state of 
being felonious. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 2886 Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. 4/1 
A young man . . does not forge a cheque for a paltry^ao 
m a mere access of playful feloniousness. 

Feloniously (feldamiasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY In a felonious manner. 

- *495 Act^xz Hen. VII. c. 59 Preamb., Evj’ll disposed 
persones . . jntendyng . . feloniously to have broken the hous 
of your seid Subget. 2548 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII, on. 6 


55 b, [They] of their set malice^ then, & their, felonyousJv 
kylled & murthered the sayde Richard Hun. 2720 Proc il 
Old Bailey 7 Dec., Feloniously stealing 27 pound weieht of 
Sugar. 2844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) i No man, bite 
ever so feloniously disposed, can run away with an acre of 
land. 2874 Motley Bamevcld II. xiv. 128 The Cloister 
Church had been, .surreptitiously and feloniously seized 

t Felonly, adv. Obs. [f. Felon a. 

In a ‘ felon ’ manner, wickedly ; fiercely, bitterly, 
cnielly, severely, also in weaker sense, grievously.' 

rzx30o Cursor M.^ 22286 (Cott.) Yur sun urs nu feld wit 
strijf And felunsU him broght o lijf. 2303 R. ^nnniizHandl, 
Sytine 1358 Who so demyh felunsly .. He shal no merev 
haue. Ibid. 2442 A man.. pat felunlyche dyde euere \iToiig. 
CX330 — Chron. (Rolls) 3028 pe felonloker ]>ey htm 
abated, c 2475 Rauf Coiliear 18 Sa fclrslie fra the Firma- 
ment, sa fellounlie it fure. 2533 Bellenden Attn' v. (1822) 
473 The Gaulis als war fellony [read fellonly] invadit he 
pestilence. 2581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) i« 
Ouerflowing number., doth festure fellonly .. with most 
rebellious enterprises. 

+ Fedonment, adv. Obs. rare. [a. OY.fdont- 
mentj f. felon Felon a. + -ment aclvb. suffix.] 
Fiercely, feloniously. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. cui. ii, Surmittyng hym of robbery 
felonoment. Ibid, ccx. vi, Some gaue hym batayle full 
felonement. 

+ Fe’lonous, a, Obs. Also 4-5 felonnous, 
(4 felen-, 5 fellenouse). [f. Felon + -ous.] Of 
the nature of a felon ; like a felon. 

1 . Wicked, evil, mischievous. 

C2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 28 Swiche pinges as euer)* 
felonous man hap conceyued in hys poujt ajeins innocent 
CZ400 Maundev. (2839) vi. 65 'Hiei ben right fclonouse & 
foule. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. •ft'jlx A ryght felonnoa* 
deuyllc. 1533-4 25 Hen. VIII. c. 3 § i Felony and 

felonous stealynge of the same goodes. 2591 Spenser 
YirgiVs Gnat 295 He spide his foe with felonous intent, 
*594 First Pt. Contention (1843) 35 A murtherer or foule 
felonous theefe. 

2 . Fierce, cruel, violent. Also, bold, sturdy. 

c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 364 Whan that meinie is felon- 
ous and damageous to the peple by hardinesse of high 
lordeship. C2400 Maundev. (2839) xxviii. 291 He is a full 
felonous Best, c 2477 Caxton fason 23 A tyrant felonnous. 
2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxiv. 648 He ..answered 
them with a felonous regarde. 2596 Spenser F. Q. iv.x. 33 
He. .bit his lip for felonous despight. 

3 . Thievish, rare^^. 

2570 Levins Manip. 225 Felonouse,/«nzjr. 

Hence PeTononsly adv. 

2436 Rolls Parlt. IV. 498 pe said William felonousely and 
a-jN-t-. » j t— __!j f-u-n -«>•# Ld. 


5 Jiai 

cuyl dlsposed'^person. .(fo’atumpt felonouslyeto robbe..anj’ 
person. ' 

Felonry (fed^nri), [f. Felon + -btJ 
whole body or class of felons. Originally applied 
to the convict population of Australia. 

2837 J. Mudie Felonry N. S, Wales Introd. 6 The autb j 
has ventured to coin the felonry as the appellative « 
an order or class of persons in New South 'VVale& mS® 
CA^viVE.Laiter’d.Pamph, ii.23 Interesting While Felonry 
who are not idle, but have enlisted into the Devil’s regiments 
of the line. 2858 T. McCombie Hist. Victoria ^ 
The inundation of the Australian colonies with bntisn 
felonry. 

Felony (fe*l/»ni), sb.'^ Forms: 3 fel^H®' 
felonnie, (felun(n)e, -i, 4 felunnye), 3-5 felon- 
117(67 3-7 feloni(e, -ye, 4 felone, -ounie, -Jj 
-owny, 6-7 fellony, 3- felony, [ad. Fr. feiontc 
^Vs.fellonia.felnia.feunia, S^.jelonia, 
Ionia:— Com. Komanic ^felioni’a, f. fellons 
see -Y.] 

+ 1 . Villany, wickedness, baseness. Ohs. 

CZ290 y. Eng. Leg. I. 31/75 Ake jut for al is 
bi-lefde ore louerd noujt pat [etc.], c 2320 Setiyn ' 
1003 With gret felonie and with wouhgh. *393^^.., 
Conf. II. 317, 1 shall . .tellen hem thy felonie. <^*4^ 
Sonnes of Aynton xxiii. 496 He hathe well shewed att* 
tyme a grete parte of his grete felony. . ,.^l 

fb. Anger, wrath. Obs. After OF. m wb't 
it is very common. , . ’ 

C1290 Jt Eng. Leg. I. 62/299 For ore louerd euentdeW- 
sulf to a tomb . . And for it is wlth-oute felonie, ana m 
ase ihesu crist. 2375 Barbour Bruce i. 440 Fra his . 

went in hy, For he dred sayr his felouny. *4®5 j 
Paris 4- V. (1868) 38 Sodeynly the doulphyii. was 
in grete felonnye. 2523 Douglas jEneis x. vin. 
smyttin full of fellony. 2523LD.BERNERs/Vi?x«-l*^^^^g^j 
Sio So moche rose the felony of the romayns sucheas 
next to y® conclaue. .brake vp the dore of the conclau . 
f o. Daring, recklessness. Obs. , 

2485 Caxton Chas, Gi, 109 The admyrall bygan to law 
for felonnye. 

f 2 . Guile, deceit, treachery', perfidy. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1446 He bipo^le him 01 ® ' 

C132S Coer de L, 4047 The Sarezynes, for 
senten out a spie, That hadde be Crystene in hys > ^ 

cx4ooBeryn 1169 She hid so hir felony, & spak so 
C2477 Caxton ^ason 78 He ansuerde to him v'lth aiao 
fill of felonnye that [etc.]. <21533 Bd. Berners 
W han by hys felony he slew Baudouyn. 
fS. A crime, misdeed, sin. Obs. , . jvg 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16852 (Gutt.) Joseph . . of arimat^>^ ^ 
grantCed neaer wid will ne werfc, to bairegret Muoe. 3" 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 20s pe fyrste felonye he falce fcndc^^j 
CX400 Prymertz Schewe to me my felonyes & 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. vii. 5 She . -JamentaD y 
counted to hym all the felonyes and iniunes 00 
her. 
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FELTEB. 


4 . Lav). a. (Feudal Law.) An act on the part 
of a vassal which involved the forfeiture of his fee. 

[1292 Britton i. vi. § 3 Volums, que lour terres alienez puis 
lour felonies fetes soint eschetes as seignurages des feez.] 
£•1^30 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 207 Somond haf J>ei Jon, to 
Philip courte him dede, To tak his Jugement of l»at felonie 
{MS. Jelofue'y Breiaytiie], 2480 Caxton Cron, 

Eng;, cxciii. 169 Or els the man . . shold be falsely endyted 
of forest or of lelonye. 2846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) II. 471 The term felony, .seems, .to have originally 
signified the act or offence by which an estate or fief was 
forfeited and escheated to the lord. 

b. (Common and Statute Law.) The general 
name for a class of crimes which may loosely be 
said to be regarded by the law as of a graver 
character than those called misdemeanours. 

The class comprises those offences the penally of which 
formerly included forfeiture of lands and goods, and corrup- 
tion of blood, together with others that have been added to 
the list by statute. (But .see quot. 1883.) Properly includ- 
ing treason^ but often used in opposition to it. 

[2292 Britton i. ii. § 10 Si la felonie eyt est^ fete hors de 
mesoun.l 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syrme 1310 Sle no man 
wy|? J>yn honde Wyh outyn iustyce, for felonj’e. 1472 in 
Surtees Misc. (1890) 24 Thomas Dransfeld is a theef and has 
knowelach felony. 2531 Eiai. on Laws Eng. i. viii. (1638) 
18 If a man steal goods to the value of twelve pence or 
above, it is felony. 2553 T, Wilson Rhct. 64 b, I have 
accused this man of felonie because he tooke my pursse by 
the high waie side. 2622 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords 
(Camden) 113 Wemen convicted of small felonyes. a 2633 
Austin (1635) 291 His [St. John Baptist’s] Imprison- 

ment . . was neither for Felony, nor Treason, but for being 
witnesse to the Truth. 2727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iii. 
(1840) 84 He committed a felony even with his fetters on. 
2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 94 Felony , . comprizes every 
species of crime, which occasioned at commoa law the 
forfeiture of lands or goods. 2773 Brydone Sicily vi. (1809) 
67 Happy it is that poetical theft is no felony. *774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) V. 228 It was made felony in the reign of 
Edward the Third to steal a hawk. 2838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, i. All means short of felony. 2856 Emerson Eng. 
TraiiSf JVealth ^Vks. (Bohn) II. 73 The rights of property 
nothing but felony and treason can override. 28S3 J. F. 
Stephen Hist. CritninalLaw H. 192 It is usually said that 
felony means a crime which involved the punishment of for- 
feiture, but this definition would be too large, for it would 
include misprision of treason, which is a misdemeanour. 

tram/. 2832 Brewster Newton (2855) II. .\v. 43 Such 
intellectual felony, 2859 Smiles Self-Help x. (i860) 22 The 
acquisition of knowledge may protect a man against the 
meaner felonies of life. 

c. Felony-de^se : an action or instance in which 
a person !s * felo-de-se Cf. Felo-de-se 2. 

2822 Byron Vis. *)udg. xciv. Quite a poetic felony *de se.* 
1835 Hood Dead Robbery i, P’rhaps, of all the felonies de 
se. .Two-thirds have been through want of 1 . s. d, ! 

fFe’lonyS, Obs.rare—^. 
f, felon of same meaning (see Cotgr.).] Cholera. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens n. l.xxiv. 246 The cholerlque pas.sIon 
otherwise called the felonie [Fr. la colerique passion aultre- 
inent dicte /elonie\ihzi is, when one doth vomit continually. 

t PeTony, v. Ohs. rare^^» [f. Felony sh.^] 
trails, ? To perpetrate feloniously. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 250 All 
domages and oppressj’ons thewhiche by defaute of correc- 
cyon ben felonyed. 

+ Peloure. Obs. Also 4 feylour, folor. [a. 
OY.fueillenre, -tire, f. fueil leaf] Foliage. 

23.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 1410 Foies in foler llakerande 
bitwene. rt 2400-50 Alexander sy>-zs Cald was maste, 
Quare-of J>e feloure & J>e frute as fygis it sawourd. Ibid. 
5004 pe lind of pe lijt son louely clethid, With feylour as of 
fine gold. 

Pelsen, var. of Filsen w. Obs. 

Felsite (feJssit). Min. [f. fels (in felspar 

Feldspar) + -ite. 

■ The name was given by Kirwan himself (not by Widenmann 
' as his language might seem to imply), and its form is due to 
I his erroneous explanation of Jeldspath (see Feldspar).] 

' — Felstone. 

' X794 Kirwan Min. I. 326 Felsite, or compact Felspar of 

Widenmann. 2804 Edin. Rev. III. 310 Kirwan. .has called 

• a substance in question Felsite, and not compact fieldstone. 
2868 Dana Min. § 315 (2880) 352 Felsite .. constitutes the 

j base of albite porphyry. 2882 W. J. Harrison in Know- 
I ledge 6 Oct. 305 A cream-coloured felsite. 

> attrib.. as in felsite porphyry (see quot.). 

I ^877 Le Conte Elevi. Geol. ii. (1879) 206 Felsite porphyry 
5 . . consists of a grayish or reddish feld.spathic mass, con- 

I taining large crj’stals of lighter colored and purer feldspar. 

Hence Fclsi’tic a., consisting of or containing 

■ felsite or felstone. 

2879 Prof. Hughes in Q. /rnl. Geol. Soc. XXXV. 682 
The Felsitic series, consisting chiefly of quartz felsites and 
f probably also of volcanic origin. 1880 Rudler in Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 0) XI. 49 Crystals of orthoclase disseminated 
through a felsitic matrix. In these veins the granite is apt 
J to. .become either fine-grained or felsitic. 

^ Pelsoba’nyite. Min. [f. (by Haidingeri852) 
f Felsohany-a in Hungary, near which it is found + 
y -ITE.] An orthorhombic sulphate of aluminium 
found in white or yellowish concretions. Also 
called Gibbsite. 

*856 C. U. Shep.krd Min. 399 Eelsobanyfe, In six-sided 
^ folia, with two angle.s of 112°. 2863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 

* II. 838 Gibbsite . . Native trihydrate of aluminium, called 
,1 also Felsobanyite. 2868 Dana Min. § 695 (1880) 662. 

Felspar, Felspath.- : see Felds-. 

Felstone (fe*lstt7n), Min. [ad. CQv.felsslein, 
i f. fels rock 4- stein stone. By early German 
mineralogists used vaguely for amorphous rocks ; 


association with Felsite has given it a. more 
restricted meaning.] (See quot. 1865.) 

1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder xii. 240 Traps .. consisting .. 
of felspar, whence they are known as felstones. 2865 Page 
Handbk. Geol, Terms (ecL 2), Felstmte^ the term now gener- 
ally employed by geologists to designate compact felspar 
which occurs in amorphous rock-masses .. The term Felsite 
was at one time employed for the same purpose, but is now 
all but obsolete. 2875 Croll Climate ^ T. xxvii. 440 The 
top of the hill is composed of a compact porphyritic felstone. 

attrib. 1882 J. Hardy in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club I2C. 466 
A very perfect felstone celt, 

FGl'b(felt), sb.^ Also 4 feltte, 5 feelte, 6 (fealt,) 
felte, fylt. [OE./<r//=MDii. and Du. vilt, OHG. 
filz (MHG. vilzj mod.G. 7?/-), Sw. and Da. fill 
■ OTeut. pre-Teut. *peldos-j -es-. 

Kluge compares OS\2i\. plUslt of same meaning. 

From the WGer, ‘*Jiltirl — OTeut. comes the med.L. 

filirwn Filter,] 

1 . A kind of cloth or stuff made of wool, or of 
wool and fur or hair, fulled or wrought into a 
compact substance by rolling and pressure, with 
lees or size. Also pi. 

cxooo jTIlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 120 Ceittrum, i/el 
/ItruiUt felt. CX440 Promp. Parv. 154/2 Feclte or quylte, 
Jiltrunt. C2450 y. de Garlandeva Wright Voc. 224 Capel- 
larii faciunt capella (hattj’s) de fuUro ffeltte). 2555 Eden 
Decades 281 Clok« made of whyte feltes. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage iv,xm.{.i 6 s 4 i 411 They have also IdolJs of Felt. 
267s Ogilby Bril. 66 Their Trade is in making Serges and 
Felts. 280X Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears 4 Smites Wks. 
1812 V. 58 Mute Silence with her feet in felt, Did stalk from 
^'ale to vale. 2848 Dickens Dombey xviu, After dark there 
come some visitors, with shoes of felt. 2892 Daily News 
18 May 2/7 A fair trade is passing in. .felts. 

2 . A piece of this material, something made of 
felt, tin early use: A filter made of felt or 
cloth. 

1527 Andrew Bntnswyke's Distyll. JVaters Ajb, The 
first without coste is done thrughe a thre cornered fylt 
named per filtri dlstillactonem. 2544 Phaer Regim. Ly/e 
(1553) Gvij a, Take a great sponge or els a felt of a hat, and 
stiepe it in wine. ^2550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Ij, 
A felte of heare or cloth. 26x2 Woodall Su^. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 253 Filtrum, a felt. This filtring with a felt, is a 
kind of preparation of medicines liquid. 2708 Motteux 
R petals iv, xxxi. (1737) 228 His Throat, like a Felt to distil 
Hippocras. 2753 Hanway Trav. (2762) I. iii. xxxiv. 155 On 
the sides of the room are felts about a yard broad. 2853 
M. Arnold Sohrab ^ Rustum 27 The old man sleeping on 
the bed Of rugs and felts, 
b. esp. A felt hat. 

c 1450 Merlin 279 And on bis heede a felt. 2552 Act 5-6 
Edxo, V/f c. 24 § 2 They that shall so make or work any 
such Felts or Hats. tSBq Turbbrv. Epit. 4 Sontt. (1837) 
386 The Cassocke beares nts fealt, to force away the raine. 
2622 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 1. (1626) 28 He wings his heeles. 
puts on his Felt, and takes His drowsie Rod. 2745 De 
Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 263 The hat is a felt 
from Leicester. 2822 H. & J, Ssiith Rej. Addr., Theatre 
(1852) 166 The youth with joy unfeign’d Regained the felt, 
and felt what he regained. zSox Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 1/2 
There is no very striking novelty in felts. 

+ C. transf, A hat made of any other material. 

2610 B, JoNSON Alck. I, i. A’ felt of rugg. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav.^ (1638) 338 Others weare high caps or felts 
made of fine twigs. 

3 . A thickly matted mass of hair or other fibrous 
substance ; hence, a provincial name for the creep- 
ing wheat-grass or couch-grass {Triticuin repens'). 

23.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 1689 Faxe fyllered & fell flosed 
hym vmbe. 2794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XI. 374 The creeping 
wheat-grass, known by the vulgar name of felt or pirl-grass. 
x866 Gregor Dial. Banj/y ‘The Ian's a’ae felt of weeds.' 

‘ That steer hiz a richt felt o' hair.’ 

4 . attrib. and Comb., a. attrib. in sense 'con- 
cerned with felt \ as felt-branch ; ' suitable for 
felting *, as felt-ivool ; ‘ made of felt as felt-cap, 
-cape, -carpet, -carpeting, -cloak, -cloth, -hat, 
-mantle', also felt-like adj. b. objective, as felt- 
maker, -making, -monger, -roller, •■washer. C. 
instrumental, as felt-lined, -shod. 

2883 Daily News 17 Sept. 2/3 Quietness still prevails in 
the *felt branches. 2886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert' sSalammbo 
8 Little, conical-shaped, black *felt caps. 1865 Kingsley 
Herew. iv, 'They adopted plaid trousers and *felt capes. 
2874 Knight Did. Mech., *Felt<a 7 /el. 2881 Every Man 
his own Mechanic § 798. 366 A piece of *felt carpeting. 
2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 262 *Felt clokes. 2882 in Ogilvie 
(Annandale), *Felt’Cloih. 2457 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 
III. sss/3, 1 *felt hat, -/lo. i7« T. N. City 4 C. Pur- 

chaser 290, 2 pieces of an old Felt-hat. 2865 Kincslev 
Hereiv. xiii, He had a broad felt hat and long boots. 2622 
Cotgr., /V r7«/r<r.. the thicke h^en and *feU-Hke stuffe vsed 
by Sadlers for stuffing. 2893 Daily News 6 Mar. 7/4 In 
'felt-lined cases. 2562 Act 3 Eliz. c. 4 § 3 Hatmakers or 
*Feltmakers. 2642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. xiv, 64 
Braziers, Feltmakers, doc cUmbe our .. Pulpits. 1879 C. 
Dickens Diet. Land. 70)^3 City Companies .. Feltmakers. 
2665-6 Pepys Diary (2879) III. 386 The trade of ‘^felt- 
making. 2844 J. Rennie Bird Archil. 202 Felt-making 
Birds. 2583 HollybaNd Crtw/a 381 Bring me my 

long *felt mantell. 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Pastoral 
Wks. III. 58/1 Felmongers, Leather-sellers, *Feltmongers, 
Taylors, ana an infinite number of other Trades and Func- 
tions. 2874 Knight Did. Mech., Felt 2. .appurtenances of 
the feic are known as *felt-washcrs, *felt-rollers, etc. 

I. Williams Baptistery xxiii. 240 Where silence .. With 
‘’felt-shod footstepssoftly went. zbofj'Tovse.xx.Faur/.Beasts 
626 And the wooll thereof., is called Feltriolana, *Felt- 
wooll. 2705 Lend. Gaz, No. 4284/4* 30® Bags of Cloth 
wash’d and unwash’d Spanish Felt Wooll. 

b. Special combs., as felt- grain (see quot. 


^ 8 / 4 ); t felt-lock, ?a matted forelock; felt- 
work, a structure resembling felt. 

2703 T- N- City 4 C. Purchaser 1B7 *Feli-gram . . is that 
Gram which is seen to run round in Rings at the end of a 
Tree. 2874 Knight Did. Meek., Felt-grain.. t\\t grain of 
wood whose direction is from the pith to the bark ; the 
direction of the medullaiy rays in oak and some other 
timber, 2632 Shirley Mari. Souldier iv. Hi. in Bullen 

0. PI. I. 236 Her haire . . curies like a witches *feltlocks. 

2650 Bulwer Anthropomei. 53 For which cause they (the 
Irish] nourish long Fealt-locks hanging down to their 
shoulders. 1844 J. Rennie 209 Several species 

of birds which construct nests of *felt-work in Southern 
Africa. 

tPelt, j ^.2 *SV. Obs. = Calculus i. Also 
cUtHb. in felt-gravel. 

CX520 A. Myln Vitx Dunkeld. eccl. ePiscop. (Bann. Clb.) 
47 Calculo (quern lie felt vulgo dicebant) depressus. a 2605 
Montgomerie Flyting w. Folwart 313 ‘The frencie, the 
fluxes, the fyke, and the felu a 2639 Spottiswood Hist. 
Ck. Scot. (1655) loi He was tormented with the Felt 
gravel. 

Felt (fell), sb^ dial. See quots. 

2882 Leicesiersh. Gloss., Felt, the fieldfare, 2885 Swain"- 
soN Prov. Names Brit, Birds 2 Missel Thrush . . Big Felt 
(Ireland). 

Pelt (felt), dial. [? a confusion of Fell jAI, 
Felt sb.^, Pelt j^.] A skin or hide. 

2708 Mortimer Husb. (ed. 2) 279 To know whether they 
[sheep] are sound or not, see that . . the Felt [be] loose. 
2783 Ainsworth Lat. Did, (Morell) 11, Exuvix . . (3) The 
skin, felt, or hide, of a beast, taken from the flesh. x888 
Elworthy IV. Somerset IVord-bk., Felt . . raw hide ; dried 
untanned skin of any animal. 

Pelt (felt), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Feel v-I In 
various senses of the vb. Feel. 

2582 DfuLCASTER Positions x-v.\. (1887) 113 Where no 
sensible let is, no felt feeblenesse. 2640 Bp. Hall Chr. 
Moder. 23/1 Sorrow is for present and felt evils. 2833 
Chalmers Const. Ma 7 t (1835) 1 . i. 109 Armed with the felt 
authority of a master. 1850 M^Cosh Div. Govt. 1. H. (1874) 
41 Man is in felt contact nowhere with the Creator. 1^5 
Nicolson Mein. Ada 7 ti BlackVsti. 5 One of the ‘felt wants' 
of our time. 

Pelt (felt), [f. Felt sb.i-] 

1 . trans. To make into felt ; to bring into a con- 
sistence like that of felt ; to mat or press together. 
Also, To felt together. 

xsx^ [see ppi. 0.]. 2602 Holland Pliny xr. xxiii, They fal 
to beat, to felt, and thicken it close with their feet. 2609 — 
A 77 i 77 t. Mareeil. .wii. vii. 89 The sides thereof, hard baked or 
felted together. 2677 Hale Pri 77 u Orig, Ma 7 t. ii. iv. 257 One 
Man \pri 7 tted Men] felts it into a Hat. x8o|5 LuccocK Nat. 
JVool 264 So little is known of the proceedings of nature in 
the operation of felting, 2835 Vhf. Philos. Ma 7 tu/, 233 Too 
great a velocity in these parts would be apt to knot and felt 
the wool. 2861 Hulme tr. Moqui 7 i-Tando 7 t 11. iii. 68 The 
hairs become felted together in balls. z86z C. A Johns 
Brit, Birds (1874) 73 A compact nest of moss, felted so as 
to be impervious to water. 2874 Cooke Futtgi 75 The fertile 
threads are cither free or only slightly felted. 2879 Cassell's 
Techu. Educ. IV. 342/1 The cloth Js felted, that is, the 
fibres of the wool. .Interlock or hook into each other, 
b. To make of felt. 

2325, 15x3, 2854 [see///, a.]. 

2 . intr. for refl. To form into felt-like masses, 
to become matted together. 

2792 Berthollet's Dyeing 1 . i. n. i. 129 The 

disposition to felting which the hair of animals generally 
possesses. 2805 Luccock Nat. Wool 235 The tendency of 
the coat to felt upon the back of the sheep is a very cunous 
property of wool. 2879 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) IX. 68/2 Un- 
washed wool, being coated with the natural grease does not 
felt. x88x Mivart Cat 23 True hair.. has not the property 
of ‘ felting because its surface is smooth. 

3 . trans. To cover with felt. 

2883 Daily News 27 Sept. 3/2 The roof of one of the huts 
has just been newly felted. Mod. The cylinder of that 
steam-engine should be felted. 

Hence Fe'lted ppl. a. 

c 23*3 Poem Ti/ 7 ies Edw. II 245 in Pol. So 7 iss (Camden) 
330 Hi weren sockes in here shon, and felted botes above. 
25x3 Douglas ^ 7 ieis vi. v. ir Lyart feltat tatis. 2603 
Holland Pl/itarch's Mor., Opi/z. 0/ Phil. xxv. 824 The 
Moone is a thicke, compact, and felted cloud. 2832 Car- 
lyle Sart. Res. (i858» 35 Thy impenetrable, felted or woven, 
case of wool. 2847 Ansted Aiic. World xni. 319 A curly 
felted mane at the fore part of the body. 2854 Marion 
H arland ^/fw/r xxv, A pair of felted slippers.^ 2878 Huxley 
Physiogr.2-2^ Muddy matter., helps to consolidate the felted 
mass. 


5'elt(e, obs. form of Field. ' 

• Pe'lter, Obs. rare. [f. Felteb v.] 

.. Felting or tangle ; = Feltering 

615 Markham Eng. Housew. ii. v. (1668) 125 If you find 

y hard knot or other felter in the Wooll. 

5. A kind of worm or maggot found in the skins 
cattle. More fully felter-worm. [Perh. a dis- 
ict word.] 

:6i7 Markham Caval. vn. 85 To kill the Warble or Felter, 
the your horse .. with burnt Sacke and vinegar rnuct to- 
ther. 1639 T. de Gray Cmipl. Horsem. 38 Ihis is most 
jfitable for..the felter-worme. 

belter (fe-ltai), sb.'^ [f. Felt v. + -EE i.] 

- One who makes or works with felt. 

60s Sylvester Du Darias, Colonics 677 J' S 

ewers. Bakers. Cutlers. Felters. 1720^^1^1 
7pe 1754) II. V. XV. 326/1 Those Spanish wools for helten. 
re not Fleece wools. 

1 . A bird which makes a rt;, 

J80 Liir. Univ. K>imvL X. 496 The subjects of his treat 
nt include, .weavers, tailors, fcltcrs. 
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tFelter (fcltaj), v. 06 s. exc. c/:a!. Also 4 
fylter, 5 filter, 6 feltir, 8 falter; and see Fewteh. 
[ad. OV.fdtrer, f. yr//re felt = It. med.L. 

JiUntmx see Filter ji. Cf. 

1 . tra/is. To tangle (hair, etc.) ; to mat together. 
Also, to fdter together. 

13.. E, E. Aim. P. B. 1689 Faxe fyltered. ^ a 1400 
Morie Arth. 3078 His fax and - foretoppe Was filterede 
to-geders. c 1460 Towneley Mysi. 85 With a hede lyke a 
clowde felterd his here.^ 3549 Coiitpl. Scot. vil. 68 Hyr 
hayr. .vas feifn’t & trachiit out of ordour. 1595 'tonzAlda 
(1880) 40 Phoebus no more doth combe his tresses faire, But 
careles lets them feltred hang in ih' aire. 26x5 T^lARKHAftf 
Eng. Houscvj. 11. v. (166S) 123 So divide the wooll, as not 
any part thereof may be feltred or close together. 2641 
Best Farm. Bks. /Surtees) 57 They [pea*roots) pull the best 
when they are the most feltered togeather. 2876 Mid- 
Yorks. Gtoss..^ Feltery to clot. 

i*b. intr. To make a felted or matted surface. 
26*2 Markham ( 1655) 158 Bird-lyme..doth 
so stick and felter vpon the same [feathers], that U is almost 
in no wise to be taken away. 

2 , irans. To entangle or catch as in a net. 
Of a garment; To cling about, encumber. Cf. 
Falter 

2567 Sat. Poems Reform, iv. lag Quhair Venus anis gettls 
. . Sic sylit subiectis felterit in hir snair, Wisdome is exilit. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1888) I, 109 Quhen 
now in wardlie effairis thay war sa feltired. 2397 Tames I 
Dc7nonot. 111. Wks. (1616) 12^ That hee may thereby have 
them feltred the sikerer in lus_ snares. 1768 Ross Helenore 
1, 57 An’ Lindy’s coat ay feltring her aboon. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss.^ Feliej^d^ entangled; stunned or confused, 
f 3 . inir. a. To be huddled together, b. To 
mingle in carnal intercourse, c. To join in strife ; 
also, io felter together. 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 224 Fylter fenden folk forty dayez 
lencT»e. /did, B. 6g6, & fylter folyly in fere, on femmalcz 
wj'se. Ibid. B. 3191 pay fe^t & pay fende of, & fylter 
togeder. c 2340 Ga7u. ^ Gr. /Cnt. 986, I schal fonde, bi my 
fayth, to fylter wylh pe best. 

t4. trans. = Filter Obs. 

2563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) They may so drop 
continually water on them in the forme of feltnng. 1620 
B. JoNSON Ji. iii, Let the water in Glasse E be feltred. 

Hence Feltering vhl. sb., the action of the vb. 
Felter. In quot. mtcr. n tnatted Jock. 

2625 Markham Eug. Houscnu 11. v. (t668) 123 She* shall 
cut away all the course locks, pitch, br.nnds, tard locks, and 
other felterings. 

t !Pe*ltered, ///. ci. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed 

1 . In various senses of the vb, 

la 1400 Ji/ortc A rth,si4gTisicez fetteled unfaire in filterede 
lakes. 2567 Turberv. Ovid's Epist. 16 b. Heavy helmet on 
thy head and feltred lockes to beare. 2582 Mulcaster 
Positions (1887)211 [Her hair is] a feliryd borough 

for white footed beastes. 2600 Fairfax Tasso iv. vii. 56 
His feltred lockes. 2787 Grose Prov. Gloss.^ FaltePd, 
revelled, dishevelled. 

2 . Having matted hair or wool. 

c 2460 Emare^ 540 A fowll feltred fende. 2598 Chapman 
Iliad i;i. 210 Like a well-grown bell-wether, or feltred ram. 

b. Filthy-feliered : matted 01 clogged with filth. 
2582 Nuce Scnecds Octavia 1. iv, Griesly Plutos filthie 
feltred denne. 

Pelteric (fe-lt’rik). Also 7-9 f©ltric(k, pL 
feltrics. A disorder of horses (see quot. 1876), 
2639 T. DC Gray Compl. Horsem, 38 Swelling under the 
belly, which is a disease called the feltrick. 2798 R. Parkin- 
son Exper. Farmer I. 279 Some get what is called the 
felteric. 2876 Whitby Gloss., FtltricSf knotty enlargements 
beneath the hair and skin of horses. 

Pelting" (fe-ltir)), vbl. sb. [f. Felt v. -h-iNGl.] 

1 . The action or process of making felt. 

2686 Plot Siaffordsh. 209 Beside Wool, for .. Felting. 
2806 W. Taylor in Ann. Re^u IV. 772 Felting is a much 
simpler process than weaving. 2844 J. '^^v.v.x^BirdArchit. 
207 The goldfinch is more neat in the execution of its felling 
than the chaffinch. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 261 
Felting is a process by which the different kinds of hair and 
wool are interlaced or intertwined. 

2 . cotter. Felted cloth. 

1849 Florist 32 A paper-manufacturer presented us with 
some felting. 2892 Pall Mallp. ss Oct. 2/2 Protected from 
the intense cold, .by double windows and felting. 

3 . attrib. 

1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 34 Such a valuable property in 
wool as the felting quality. ‘ Prichard Nat. Hist. 
Man loi The felting quality of wool is owing to the rough 
nature of the surface of its filaments. 2859 Sala Gas-light 
D. 98 A felting comb with all the back teeth knocked 
out. 

Peltness (fe-ltnes). [f. Felt fpl. a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being felt. 

2891 £. Belfort Bax Outlooks franc New Siandp. iii. 185 
Its whatness, its quality, is but the ‘ feltness ’ of the second 
moment of the synthesis. 

tPeltrike. Obs.~-° [Of obscure formation; 
prob. a corruption of the L. name fel terror ‘ gall 
of the earth given to the plant on account of its 
bitterness and perhaps also its yellow colour.] =t 
Earth-gall \ prob, the Yellow Century {Chlora 
petfoliaid). 

The name earth-gall appears to have been sometimes ap- 
plied also to the Lesser Centaury {Erythrxa Centaurennt), 
and perhaps to other gentianaceous plants. 

[czooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 326 Wik aslesenum lice, brom ; 
feltere ; Xearive ; bofe.] c 2440 Promp, Pam. 2 54/2 Fcltrj'ke, 
herbe, jisira, fcl terre^ centaurea. 2530 Palsgr. 219/2 
Fcltrj’ke an herbe. 


Peltwort (fe'ltwiut), Bot, \ 0 ^.fclhvyrt, f. 
Felt sh.-^rivyrty Wort.] A name given to the 
Mullein {Verbasettm Thapsus'). 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd. I. 174 ©eos wyrt }>e man uerbascum, 
& o^rum naman felt^vyrt nemneS. 24.. Lat.-Eug Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 564 Annodoma^ feltwort. 2878-86 Britten 
& Holland Ptant-n.^ Feltwort, 

PelW (fedti), a. [f. P'elt sb. + -v h] Somewhat 
resembling felt, felt-like. Also in comb, felty- 
looking adj. 

2846 C Spekcc in ffarp^ of Perlltslciro (2893) 230 High on 
thy crest The wagtail builds her felty nest. 2847-9 Todd 
Os’eh Anat. IV. 84/1 A fclty-looking mass. ^ 1885 H. O. 
Forbes Nat. Wand, E. Archip. 94 Its perianth densely 
covered with a felty mass of white wool. 

Feltyfare, -flier, dial, forms of Fieldfare. 

2839 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds II. 105 Turdus 
pilaris^ the chestnut-backed Thrush, or Fieldfare Felty* 
fare, Feldyfar, Feltyflier, Grey Tlirush. 

S’elucca (fel2?-ka). Forms : 7 fal-, feluke, 
-uqne, feleucca, filucca, 7“8falucca, (7 falluca, 
-ocque), 7 phalucco, 8 felouca, 8-9 -uca, 9 fe- 
louk, -ucco, 7- felucca, [a. It. /elu{c)caj Fr. 

felougm, Sp. fahtcaj Pg. faltta, mod.Arab. 
falukah, also aSCU fttlaikah, 

Devic considers it to be of Arabic formation, cognate with 
Arab, /sjji fulk ship, f. root falaka to be round. 

A small vessel propelled by oars or lateen sails, 
or both, used, chiefly in the Mediterranean, for 
coasting voyages. 

2628 Dicby Voy. Medit.y I sent out my pinnace and a 
falluca. 1655 Theophauia 2 The chief Lord of the place . . 
entred into a Fatlocque that waited for him. 266s J. Bar- 
GRAVE Pope Alex. VI! (1867)38 Brancaccio. .fled in a felucca 
[a boat about as big as a Gravesend barge, J. B.l towards 
Rome. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 279 The Felucca 
landed them privately at Cape Zafran. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (2789) Fivb, A felucca is a strong passage- 
boat used in the Mediterranean, with from ten to sixteen 
banks of oars. 1799 Nelson Lett. (2814) II. 19^, I have 
been with Acton to get a felucca, to send Ball’s dispatch to 
you. 2879 Lady Brassey Sunsh. Sf Storm (1880) 29 Some 
officers had started at night In a felucca. 

Hence Telu'cca v., to put on board a felucca. 
272S De Fob Mem. Capt. G, Carleloit (1841) 30 He again 
felucca’d himself, and they saw him no more till [etc.]. 
Pelwefc, obs. form of Velvet. 

Pelwo^ (fe’hvurt). [OE, feJdwyrt, f. feld 
field + xvyrt root.] a. Gentiana lutea, and other 
species of gentian, b. Sweriia perennis. 

C2000 Sax. Leechd, I. xxoDeos wyrt k® nmn gentianam 
& oSrum naman feld*wyrt nemnek* 2516 Crete He^all 
Ixxxvi. Lvb, De gentiancy felwort or baldymony. 2578 
Lyte Dodoens in. xii, 332 Gentian is called . . in English 
Felworte. 2642 French Distill, ii. (2651) 46 Take of . , the 
leaves of Fel-wort. 1756 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 
8so Dwarf Autumnal Gentian, or Fellwort. 2878-86 Britten 
& Holland Plant-n., Fehuoriy Centiarui A tnarella . . and 
other species of gentian. 

b. 2820 T. Green Univ. Herb, II. 640 Swertia Perennisy 
iMarsh Swerria or Felwort. 

S'emale (frme‘l), a. and sb. Forms : 4-6 
femelle, (4 femmale, -el), 5-6 femelle, (6 
faemale), 5-7 fenial(l(e, Sc, famell, (7 fo6mal\ 
4- female, femelle (14th c.), a. OF. femelle 

sb. fern. (^=Vx,femela') i—l^.femellay dim. oifcmiiia 
woman. 

In class. L. femella occurs only with the sense ‘little 
woman ’ ; but in popular I.at. it appears to have been used, 
like the equivalent mod.Ger. weibcketc, to denote the female 
of any of the lower animals, and hence as a designation of 
the sex in general; cf. masailusy lit. ‘little man’, but used 
already in class. Lat. both as sb. and adj. =‘ male*. The 
Fr. word has always been chiefly a sb, (though a few instances 
occurofOF.andPr.y<’wef,med.L.y^wc/fMj adj.); butfrom 
the earliest times it was often used in apposition with an 
epicene sb., thus becoming a quasi-adj., and in modern Fr. 
it is to some extent used as a genuine adj. (the form feinellc 
serving for both grammatical genders). In Eng., on the 
Other hand, the adjectival use is by far the more prominent : 
the feeling of the mod. lang, apprehends the sb. as an 
absolute use of the adj. Xn 14th c. the ending was confused 
with the adjectival suffix -ely -at ; the present form female 
arises from association with malcy with which it rimes in 
Barbour C3375.I 

A, adj. 

I. Belonging to the sex which bears offspring. 

1 . a. of human beings. In Laxv ; Ifetr^ line 
female. Also predicatively. 

2382 Wyclif Gen. i. 27 God made of nou5t man to the 
ymage and his lickenes .. maal and femaal he made hem of 
noujt. 24.. Black Bk, of Admiralty II, isz Heyres 
female. cx425 Wyntoun Cron. iv. xix, 34 He sulde be 
Kyng of all ke hale Dat cummyn was be Lyne female. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 354/2 Femelle, feminius. 2594 Barn- 
field Compl. Chastitie »v, Euerie faemale creature. 16^ 
Skene Reg. Map. 59 Lands liatden be frie Soccage, quhen 
heires male and famell baith persews, 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. i3| Twelue female beauties. 2672 Milton Samson 
7 1 z Who IS this, what thing of Sea or Land ? Femal of sex 
It seems. x8i8 Cruise i?f]g«/(ed, 2)IV. 504 The word issue 
equally comprehends male and female children. 2828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxx. His female vassals. 2842 Lane A rah. Nts. 
i. notcy White female slaves are kept by many men. 
b. of animals; often 

2388 WvctiF Has. xiit. 8 As a femal here, whanne the 
whelps ben rauyschid. jiiAflaOctouian 310 A female ape. 
2486 Bk. St. Albans Eiija, Other while he is male , . And 
other while female and kyndelJs by kynde. a 2500 Colkelbie 


Sow 850 Twenty four chikkynls of thame scho bes, Twdf 
mail! and twell famell be croniculis cleir. 255* Huloet 
Female dragon, dracena, 2667 Milton P , L . vjl 490 The 
Femal Bee, that feeds her Husband Drone. ' 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) VII. 298 He enclosed a female scorpion. * 
in a glass vessel. 2870 Pe.v.nell Mod. Pract, Angler jis 
A female Salmon. 

absol. c 13*0 Scuyn Sag. (W.) 3716 Ye se..Howarauen 
.sittes and cries allane . . It es the femal of the thre. 3393 
Gower Conf. II. 45 She sigh the bestes in her kinde ..Ihe 
male go with the femele. 1861 Chaillu Egnat. A/r. xx. 
(ed. 2) 355 In both male and female the hair is found worn 
off the back. 

2 . transf of plants, trees. ; a. When the sex is 
attributed only from some accident of habit, colour, 
etc, ; sometimes after 'L.femina. 

2548 Tu.rner Names of Herhes (1881) 12 The male [pym- 
pernel] hath a crimsin floure, and the female h.^ih a blcwe 
fioure. XSSI — Herbal i. (1568) Ciij b, Pympemell isof.ij. 
kyndes : it that hath the blewe fioure, is called the female. 
3577 B. Googe HereshacKs Hush, 11. (1586) 102b, The 
female Elmes . . have no seede. 2578 Lyte Dodoens m. h. 
400 Two kindes of Femes. . the male and female. Ibid. vi. 
H. 726 The wilde Cornell tree, is called . . in Latin, Corm 
feemiua'. in Englishe, the female Cornel tree. xssoShaks. 
Mids, N. IV. i- 48 The female luy so Enrings the barhy 
fingers of the Elme. 2726 Leoni Alberti's Arckit. \. 27a, 
The female Larch Tree, .is almost of the Colour of Honey. 
27B8 Russell In Phil. Trans, LXXX. 275 The Female 
Bamboo . . is distinguished by the largeness of its cavity from 
the male. 2846 Elgin Marb. I. 205 The female mjTtle. 

2870 Kingsley in Gd. Wonts 230/1 A male and female papaw, 
their stems some fifteen feet high. 1878-86 Britten & 
Holland 178 Female Hems. ‘Wild hemp.' 1879 
Prior Plant-n. 78 Female-fern, of old writers, not the species 
now called Lady-fern, but the brake. 

b. esp. in Female hemp = fimble^hmp \ see 
Fisible sb. 

1S23, 2877 [see Carl hemp 1]. 2577 [see Carl he.mp 2] 

c. Of the parts of a plant: Fruit-bearing; re- 
sulting in a new individual. 

1791 GentL Mag. 2/2 The ear. .is the female part [of maizej. 
1846 J. Ba-xter Libr. Pract. Agree, (ed. 4) L ijB The 
stamen ..is called .. the male part; the pistil, being the 
recipient, is called the female, 2882 Vines Sachs' Bot. £97 
The female cell or oosphere. 

d. Of a blossom or flower : Having a pislu and 
no stamens ; pistillate; fruit-bearing. 

2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1. 388 In the Riks 
alpinum, the male and female flowers are sometimes found 
on different plants. tBSo Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 3. ip 
Flowers are . , Female, when the pistils are present and/he 
stamens absent. 1B82 The Ganen Mar. IW3 Little 
red.tipped female blossoms give promise of a ’good crop. 

II. Of or pertaining to those of this sex. 

3 . Composed or consisting of women, or of 
female animals or plants. 

255* Huloet, Female, of the feminine $6rte. 163* ’"•®* 
DOWEs Nat, Philos, (ed. a) 49 There be sexes of nearbes;/ 
namely, the Male or Female. 2659 
IT Annot. 333 All the femal quire .. solemnly came out. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 620 That fair femal Troop 
.seemd Of Goddesses. » 2697 Drydcn Virg, Georg, 
Heifars from his Female Store he took, xtio-h S^iji 
Lett. (1767) III. 132 They keepasgood female company^ 

I do male. 2772 Ann. Reg. 262 An use of the termyfwa 
sex. -not altogether justified by usage. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a woman or women. 

1635 A. Stafford (rzV/e), The Femall Glory: <y, /he 
, . of our blessed Lady. 2700 Dryden Ovid's 
809 By a Female Hand. .He was to die. 2712-4 
Lock IV. 83 There she collects the force of female lu^- 
X779-8X Johnson A. Wks. IV. 123 

of a female-day. 28x2 Byron Ck.Har. i. l^^riii, Nor ^n ^ 
the female eye, 2823 F. Cussold Ascent of f. 

22 notey Female intrepidity may finally surmount da g • 
xB68 (^R ACROFT Ess. II. 277 All this comes of a female ins 
of a masculine education. 

b. Engaged in or exercised by women. 

a 1690 Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 358 Serjeant 
and one Jfr. Pulford were committed for encouraging 
Female Riot. 2762 J. Brown Poetry Sf Mus. 
hliriam..led the female Dance and Choir. *77° 3^ 

Decl. <5- F. I, 153 A female reign ^vould have ,(5 

inexpiable prodigy. i884C/ir. June453/* ^ 

suffrage was. .contrary to the manifest order of 

6. Peculiar to or characteristic of 

1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 83, 1 .. clothed him in a fr® ' 
habite. 1^7 Milton P . L . ix. 999 Fondly overcom ^ 
Femal charm. 2717 Lady M. ^V. Montague BeliA ■ . 


Arbutkno* 


I charm. 2717 Lady M. 

39 A true female spirit of contradiction. *73*- *: 

Rules of Diet 258 Llhesnutsare good In Female Wen 
2855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 2x0 ‘ My-ocarcsting 
other with , . female fervour. 2863 Sat, Rev. 3°5 
letters. .Johnsonian in aim, and intensely femaic— 
not mean feminine — in style. . , 

i*6. Womanish; effeminate; weakly. ^ 

. *593 Shaks. Rich. Ily m. ii. 114 Boycs..clap 
ioints In stifle vnwieldie Armes. 1594 Marlowe . 
Dido IV. iii, I may not dure this female 
Lithgow Trav. n. 65, I have heard them often d i 
the English . . what they did with such b®Pr°“ ffjnale 
IZante currents] . . A question . . worthy of suen » , 

Traffike. x6^ Dryden Auretig-Zebe iv. Qlfu 

1 smile at what your female fear foresees. 27*5 . j-yi 

1. 469 Your femalediscord end, Ve dcedless boasters 
(joLDSM. Hist. Eng. II. 227 The king , j^ubis 


awaiting the issue of the 
apprehensions. 


lii. Applied to various material and imni’*'''’, 

I........ 


LXtwSh femal. doubts* 

niuatfi 

things; denoting simplicity, inferiority, 
or the like. ■ . -u t feriof- 

1 7 . a. Simple ; plain, undisguised, o. jih 
i6oz B. JoNSON Poetaster iv. i,To tell you the xem . 
(which is the simple truth) ladies. 2649 Blithe 
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Ivipr. (1653) 46 ^Vhere there can be a Male-Improvement 
offer not to the Common-Wealth a Female. 

8 . Said of the inner layer of horn on a horse’s 
foot, or of bark on a tree. 

1639 T.,de Gray Ccm/l. Horsem. 72 If the foot be bruised 
with the shoo, or that the femall horn be hurt. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner, 557 The. .superficially.formed 
layer (called the male) is removed from the stem . . a new 
periderm appears .. This periderm grows quicker than the 
external male cork, and is used technically as ‘female 
cork *. 

9. Said of precious stones, on account of paleness 
or other accident of colour. Cf. 2 a. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 158 Thei [the dyamandes] 
growen to gedre, male and femele. x6oi Holland Pliuy 
XXXVI. xvi. 587 That [loadstone] of Troas is blacke, and of 
the female sex, in which regard it is not of that vertue that 
others be. Ibid, xxxvrr. vti. 6x7 The female Sandastres.. 
Carrie not .such an ardent shew of fire. 1865 Emanuel 
Diamonds 112 The ancients called sapphires male and 
female . . the pale blue, approaching the white, [was] the 
female. 

i* 10 . Female rime\— feminine rinic\ see Feminine. 
1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 71 Ryme..in the last 
silable, by the French named the Masculine rj’me . , in the 
next to the last, which the French call the Female. 1666 
Dryden Ann. Mirab. To Sir R. Howard, The Female 
Rhymes . . are still in use amongst other nations, x^s 
— Albion ff Albanus Pref, Wks. (1883) VII. 234 Our 
scarcity of female rhymes. 

. IV. 11 . A distinctive term for that part of an 
instrument or contrivance ■which is adapted to re- 
ceive the corresponding or male part. 

a 1856 H. Miller Paper in O. R. Sandst, (1874) 342 The 
male half of the hinge belongs to the head, and the female 
half to the jaw. _ 1889 Mnyiu's Med. Voc., Female . . the 
part of a double-limbed instrument which receives the male 
or corresponding part, 
b. (See quot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury nr. xii. 433/1 There is no differ- 
ence between the^ male and female Trepan, but for the Pin 
in the middle which the female wants. 

o. * Female gauge^ an internal or bored gauge’ 
(Lockwood 1 888); ^Female joint, the socket or 
faucet-piece of a spigot-and-faucet joint * (Ogilv.) ; 
Female screw, socket, a circular hole or socket 
having a spiral thread adapted to receive the thread 
of the male screw, 

X669 Boyle Contn. New Exp, n. (1682) ii A Female 
Screw, to receive the Male-screw of the Stop-cock. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 106 Two ^lale Screws fitted into 
two Female Screws. 1839 G. Bird Nat, Philos. 72 The 
female screw . . must be of such a size as to admit the pro* 
jecting thread of the.. male screw. 1870 En§. Meek. 18 
Mar, 653A A screw working in a female socket. 

B. sb, 

1 . A female animal: a, of lower animals. Often 
in his female', bis mate. 

X377 Langl. P, PL B. xr. 331 In euenynges also 3e[de] 
males fro femeles. 1481 Caxton Myrr. it, xiv. 97 Byrdes 
that ben femalles may not abyde there. 1553 Eden Treat. 
Newe hid. (.Arb,) xs The females [elephants] are of greater 
fiercenesse then the males. 1585 J. B. tr, Viret's Sch. 
Beasies D iv. This bird [Halcion] lovelh singularly his 
femal. X697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iii. 416 The Wars the 
jotted Linx’s make With their fierce Rivals, for the 
Female's sake, 1765 J. Wallis Nat. Hist. Northumb. I. 
xii. 410 A female, with a calf at her foot, is not to be ap- 
proached without danger.^ 1847 M arryat Childr. N. Forest 
IV, The stag .. was ., acting as a sentinel for the females. 
iMi Lubbock Ants, Bees <5- JVasPs 8 The abdomen of the 
females sometimes increases in size. 

b. generally, including the human species. 
c 1386 Chaucer IPife’s Prol. 122 To knowe a feme! fro 
amale. Promp. Parv. 154/2 Femel, i\oraziXQ,femella. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. U^om. ij. ii. v j b, As sone as 
the man lokedde upon the femalle of his kynde, he beganne 
to loue her aboue all thynges. 1590 Skaks. Com. Err. 11. 
i. 24 JIan .. Are masters to their females, and their Lords. 
16x5 Crooke Body of Man 272 The Female generateth in 
her selfe, the ]\Iale not in himselfe but in the Female. 1800 
Med. Jml. IV. 320 The female of every animal in a state 
of parturition is possessed of a placenta, or substance analor 
gous thereto. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. led. 2) 503 
Conception and Parturition, in the Human female.- 

2 . A female person ; a woman or girl. 

a. In express or, consciously implied antithesis 
with male ; esj>, one of the female individuals in 
any class or enumeration comprising persons of 
both sexes. 

c 1315 Shoreham 44 Me schel the mannes lenden anelye, 
The navele of the femele. 1375 Barbqur Brtece i. 59 Ther 
mycht succed na female. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 
139 Of king WilHame the successioun did faill . . bayth of 
famell and mail!. 1649 Bp. Hall Crtje-j Consc. iv. v. 436 
If the like exorbitancies of the other sexe were not meant to 
be comprehended, females should be lawlesse, and the law 
imperfect.^ x6s2 Gaui.e Magasirom. 243 Saturne did onely 
eate up his male children, not his females. 1818 Cruise 
Digest {tf. 2) III. 355 The females, .incapable of performing 
any military service. 1861 Maine Anc. Law 159 The 
Danish and Swedish laws, harsh, .to all females. 

b. As a mere synonj^m for ‘ woman *. * 

Now commonly avoided by good writers, exc. with con- 
temptuous implication. 

C1380WYCLIF Sel. IVks. II. 408 Two femalis shulen be 
grynding at a queerne. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 311 
Of femellys a quantile here fynde I parte. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. ni. fi, 441 Cupid is a knauish lad Thus to make 
poore fe'males'mad. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 478 Females 
have extreames, and two we see, Eyther too wicked, or too 
good they be. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 45 F i, I would 
strictly recommend to any young females not to dally with 


men [etc.]. 1773 Wilkes Corr. (1805) IV. 141 Just putting 
on my hat, to attend the females to church. x8oi Strutt 
Sports <5* Past, iv.i.263 Dancing, .an essential part of ayoung 
female's education. X849 E. E. Napier Exenrs. S. Africa 
I. 112 The ‘Totty* of the present day: and his female, (for 
the creature can .scarcely be dignified by the nameofw’oman). 
x88s J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea 11873) *91 This is per- 
formed by females, hundreds of whom annually find well- 
paid occupation at the gutting-troughs. X889 Pall Mall G. 
TO Aug. 7/2 They are no ladies. The only word good 
enough for them is the svord of opprobrium — females. 

3 . attrib. in certain nonce-words, as female-bar, 
foe ; female-bane, transl. of Gr. OfpXv^Cyor 
aconite, lit. ‘a thing deadly to females*. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 42 Pharamond The founder of 
this Law, and Female Barre. i6ox Holland II. 271 
Others, for the reason before shewed, call it [AconiteJ 
Theliphonon \marg. Femalbane). Howell Lett. 

(1.753) 445 A thousand such instances are not able to make 
me a misogenes, a female foe. 

Fe-malely, adv. nonce-ivd. So as to suit a 
female. 

1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up ns a Flo^ver xviii, 
Before the door . . stand many horses, malely and femalely 
saddled. 

Pe*inaleness. nonce-wd. The character or 
qualities of a female. 

1892 W. W. Peyton Mentor, fesus iv. 94 In maleness and 
femaleness there is a likeness to the divine nature. 

t Pe*maliS2U. Obs. rare—^. [f. Female + 
-ISM,] prec. In quot, curiosity. 

*779 Sylph 1. 207 But femaleism prevailed, and I examined 
the contents. 

t Femalist. Obs. rare~^, [f. Female f -ist.] 
One devoted to the female sex. 

16x3 Marston Insatiate Countess iv. iii. 54 Beauty can. . 
make him [War] smile upon delightful Peace, Courting her 
smoothly as a femalist. 

Feniaiity (f/mredfti). Somewhat humorous. 
[f. Female sb. + -ity. Cf. OY . femeletei\ 

1 . Female nature or characteristics. 

17^ Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. xxii. 117, I was 
afraid of your Femality, when you came face to face. X773 
Lady's Mag. IV. 3 My femality, or in other words, my 
curiosity was greater. 1844 Marc. Fuller Wont, C. 
(1862) 1T5 Feminine element spoken of as Femality. 
b. pi. Samples of female character, females. 

e 1801 T. Selwyn Warning to Batchelors «. (MS.), Knights 
of the chace To be hunted yourselves were a pitiful case; 
Suspect these femalittes. 

2 . Effeminacy, unmanliness. 

? 16. . Songs Loud. (Percy) 68 Disband feamality, 

let courage be your portion. 

Femalize (frmabiz), v, [f. Female a. + -jze.] 

fl. intr. To become effeminate or unmanly. Obs. 

1674 T. Duffett.^. Rogue 11, Men are so Femaliz’d, so 
idle grown, They court the Coy, and slight what may be 
won. 

2 . trans. To give a feminine designation or 
ending to. [See quots. for ppl.a."] 

Hence Fe*nialized ppl. a. 

1709 Shaftesb. FrcedoniofWit Humour hi. 

§ 1. 105 note, When they consider . . the very Formation of 
the word Koipoi’oijmovv*^ upon the Model of the other fema- 
liz'd Virtues, the Euyi’w/ioavn;, SaxtpoovtT?, Atwatovvi-Tj, ect., 
they will no longer hesitate on this Interpretation. X887 
N. <5* Q. 7th Ser. III. 95 The following femalized Christi.in 
names : Ale.vandrina, Andrewina. .and Williamina. 

Femay, var. of Fomay, Obs. 

Femble, var. of Fimble. 

Feme (fem). Also 6 feeme, 6-7 fern, 8-9 
femme, [a. O'F.femc, Yx. femme woman, wife.] 

1 . Law. (Chiefly conjoined with baron.') Wife. 

(The technical spelling Is feme’, but in non-professional 
use the mod.F. form has often been adopted. So also in 
feme-covert : see below.) 

[lagz], 1594, *fi** [see Baron tA 5]. <1:1626 Bacon Max. 
4- Uses Com, Law i. (1636) 2 The feme is entitled to dower. 
17x4 ScROCCS Courtsdeet (ed. 3) 161 If a Feme Copyholder 
for Life takes Husband, who commits a Waste, this^ shall 
bind the Wife. (18x3 Byron in Moore £.^(1847)217 Divorce 
ruins the poor femme.) x8i8 Cwis^ Digest (ed. 2) II. 334 
The feme died leaving issue; then the baron died. 1873 
Dixon I'wo Qtteens II. ix, viii. 142 An ancient custom of 
the land described the man and wife as baron and feme. 

f 2 . In 1 6th c. often used (in verse and some- 
what playfully) for ; Woman. Obs. 

X567 Turberv. Ovid's Epist. 76 So bolde Away to have 
a Greekish feme purloynde. 1577 T. Kendall Flcnvers of 
Epigrammes 58 Three ills that mischefc men . . the Fem, the 
Flud, the Fire. 1594 Willobie Avisa (1880) 15 Nature 
hath begot Of Fleeting Feemes, such fickle store. 1653 
H. Whistler Upshot Inf. Baptisme i. 6 The Fem was con- 
cerned as (in desire)one. 

Feme covert (fe'm knwoJt). Law. [a. AY. feme 
covert a woman ‘ covered * (=; mod.F. couverte), i.e. 
under protection.] A woman under cover or pro- 
tection of her husband ; a married woman. (Cf. 
CovEitT a. 4.) 

[1528 Perkins Prof. Bk. (1532) 2 warg., Graunt de feme 
couert est void.] 1602 Fulbkcke \st Ft. Parall. 4 A ferne 
couert cannot make a contract. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. 
Quev. <1708)70 My poor wife.. being a Feme-Coverle, not 
an Officer durst come near her. 1743 Fielding Wedding- 
Day IV. V, Do you know, sir, that this lady is a femme 
couverte? x8i8 Ckvise Digest {ed. 2) I. m On petition of 
.-.femes covert. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Prop. 
Law XXV. 189 An infant, lunatic, covert, or [etc.]. 

b. humorously : Wife. 

1678 Butler Hud. iii. i. 862 Those, .femme couerts to all 
mankind. 


Feme-sole (fe*m La 7 u. [a. AY. feme soul{e 
a woman alone.] a. A woman who has not the 
protection of a husband ; an unmarried woman, a 
spinster; a widow, b. A married woman who 
with respect^ to property is as independent of her 
husband as if she were unmarried. 

Also attrib., as feme-sole merchant,^ trader, a 
married woman who uses a trade alone, or without 
her husband (Webster). 

[1528 Prof Bk. (1532) 2 Mes si feme soule soil 

executrix. Ibid. 2b, Si feme soul.. fist fait del graunt.J 
1642 Ibid, {transl. of prec.) i. § 20 If. . the wife as a feme sole 
. .grant a rent. X7t4 Scroggs Courts-leet (ed. 3) 90 If the 
Cattle of a Feme-sole be taken, and afterwards she marry. 
1845 Ld. Campbell (1857) I.vii. 121 The Queen 

Consort . . being privileged as a feme sole. 1858 Ld. St. 
Leonards Haudy-bk. Prop. Law xii. 73 She becomes, 
after the judicial separation, .a feme sole, a single woman, 
with respect to property. 

Femenine, obs. form ofFEJiiNiNE. 

Femerell (fcmerel). Forms : 5 fomerel(], 
fumrell, 5-6 fymrel(le, fumerill, 6 fymerelle, 
fomeril, fum(m)erel(l, 5- femerell. [ad. OF. 
fnmeraille altered form of fumerole=\\..fuma 7 ’ttolo 
L. ffmdriolum, dim. of fumdrium, f. fumus 
smoke.] 

‘A lantern, louvre, or covering placed on the 
roof of a kitchen, hall, etc. for the purpose of 
ventilation or the escape of smoke* (Weale, 
1849). 

C1440 Prontp. Parv. 169/2 Fomere! of an hs\\e, fuma- 
riuni. Ibid. 182/2 Fumrell of an hows, funiarium. 1446 
Churchw. Acc. Vatton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 84 It. payd to 
Welyam Stonhowse for settyng in of to femerell in the 
stepyl, x^. 1500 Ortus Voc. Pviij, a fumerill. 

1511 Nottingham Rec. HI. 335 Y" fymerelle of y-chymney. 
16.. yrnl. Bk. Expences in Gutch Coll. Cur. (1781) I. 204 
Spent about the Femerell of the New Kitchin. .xviiir. viii</. 
1885 Law Hampton Court i. xiii. 174 The inside of the 
femerell was as richly decorated as the rest of the roof. 
Femetorie, obs. form of Fumitory. 
Femicide^ (fe-misaid). [f. Feme + -(i)froE: 
see -ciDE I.] One who kills a woman. 

1828 ^ R. Macnisk {title), Confessions of an ime.xecuted 
Femicide. 

Femicide ^ (fe-misaid). [f. Feme + -(i)cide : 
see -ciDE 2.] The killing of a woman. 

x8ox Satirical Vino Loud. 60 This species of deIinquer''V 
may be denominated femicide. 1848 Wharton Law Lk 
F emicide, the killing of a woman. 

Feniiuacy (fe*minasi). [f. L. femin-a -acy, 
after Effeminacy.] Female nature, feminality. 

1847 Lytton Lucretia (1853) 37 The face took from the 
figure the charm of feminacy. 
t Fe’minal, a. Obs. Also 4 femynalle. [a. 
OY .feminal^Vx. feminal, f.Lat. type ^femindlis, 
f. femina woman.] Of or pertaining to a female 
or woman ; female. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvn. cxli. (1495) 698 Rewe 
is yeuen ayenst femynalle fluxe. 17.. West On Abuse 
Travelling xjvi, in Dodsl. (1748) II. 82 For wealth, or fame, 
or honor feminal. 

Feiuinality (femincediti). [f. prec. -f -ity.] 

1 . The quality or condition of a female ; female 
nature. Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. Brow'N Pseud. Ep. iii. xvii. 148 If in the 
minority of naturall vigor, the parts of feminality take 
place. 1702 Farquhar iv. ii, Not half so much 
as devoting ’em [a beautiful face and person] to a pretty 
fellow. If our feminality had no business in this world, 
why was it sent hither? 1883 ^Irs. Lynn Linton Social 
Ess. II. 10 Thinking, .womanhood a mistake in exact pro- 
portion to its feminality. 

2 . pi, only concr. or (\\ins\-concr. a. The person- 
ality of a woman ; a female person, b. A female 
trait or peculiarity, c. Something that women 
delight in ; a knick-knack. 

1825 New Monthly I^Iag. XIV, 262 Ladies are not per- 
mitted to advance their feminalities beyond so chaste 
a threshold. 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 204 Certain feminalities 
. .peep through every page. 1840 Mrs. Trollope in Ne7v 
Monthly Mag. LX. 199 All these pretty ‘ feminalities *. 

a. Obs. [f.’L.feJJiin-a-r-sv.s^ 

Womanish. 

1630 Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd. ii.iii. § 13. 277 Afemi- 
narie, sottish calmeness, and vitious facilitic. 

i* Pe*miliate, Obs. rare. [ad. L femindt-us, 
f. femina woman.] a. Resembling a woman; 
effeminate, b. Female, feminine. 

<**533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (*54^' L'» 
With halfe a berde, as a feminaie man. 1557 North tr. 
GueuareCs Diall of Princes 82 a/i Money doth 
breake the feminate and tender hartes, but also the hard anu 
craggy rockes. 1633 Ford Broken H. v. iii, A nation warlike 
. .cannot brook A feminate authority. 

Hence f Fe’minately adv. Ohs. 

XS08 Florio. Inzazzeare, to goe walking wantony, id > or 
feminatlie vp and downe the streetes. 

t Fe-mine, a. Obs. Also 5 femynCe. [Con- 
tracted f. Feminine.] = Feminine a. ^ 

1530 Palsgr. 156 AH the reeste.s of the 
femyne gendre. 1564 GoLDiNG^aj/jHe t7 - , JAre., 

to be sene a kind of femine fearfulness^ F..niine kind 
Lady Ehle xv, To do the like ag^ainst the Fomme kind. 

Femineity (feminfiti). [f._L- pnimi-us 
womanish (,f. femina) -f -ITV.J 


The quality cr 
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FEMINIZE. 


FEMINICIDE. 

•nature of the female sex ; womanliness ; -woman- 
ishness. 

1820 Coleridge Lcti.^ Co7ivers.y etc. I. 72 The very 
essence of/emineity seems to speak in the. . true and touching 
words. Ibid. 11.228 Ofall meni ever knew Wordsworth has 
the least femineity in his mind. 2858 O. W. Holmes Ant. 
Break/.-t. <1883) 18S It had so much wotuan in it, — Tttuli- 
ebrity, as well as femineity. 

Peillillicide(ftnii*nis3id). rare. [f. 'L.fciniita 
+ -(i)ciDE2.] = Femicide 2. 

1833 Blackw. • XXXIII, 545 Our transcendent 

powers of cold-blooded feminicide. 

Femini'city. [f. L. femin-a^ after rtisiidiy^ 
The quality or condition of a woman ; womanliness. 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 226 Beautiful are both these 
women in their graceful feminicity. 

Femiuie (fe*mini). aich. Also 5 femyne, 
femynye, 6 femynie. [a. OF. fetninUt f. L. 
femina woman.] Womankind; a ‘set* of women, 
csp. the Amazons ; also the countiy' of the Amazons. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 8 He conquered all the regne 
of Feminie. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6669 The qwene of femyne 
J>at freike .so faithfully louyt. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
11. xeix. (1869^ III, I Avot neuere whether i be in femynye, 
ther wommen hauen the lordship. xs6i Schole’honse of 
Women 9 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 106 A foole of late contrived 
a boke, And all in praise of the femynie. 169* Coles, 
Feminity the women'.s country. 1822 Byron Werner iv. i, 
You bid me. .look into The eyes of feminie. *834 Fraser's 
Mag. IX. 639 The dingy feminie who cry their brooms. 
1836 M. J. Chapman ibid. XIV. 22 At the good deeds of 
feminie let no man. .Sneer idly. 

f Pe'ininiley a, Obs.^^ [f. 'L.femin-a + -ile ; 
cf. \K.. feinminild\ Peculiar to a woman ; feminine. 

1650 Bulwer Anihropomei. iii. 64 This forehead is also 
c.alied a great forehead, if it be compared with a feminile 
forehead. 

Peminility (femini-liti). [f. prec. + -ity.] The 
character or disposition peculiar to a woman ; 
womanliness, womanishness. Also quasi-^ijwrr. 

1838 Fraset^s Mag. XVIII. Sg True feminility is oftener 
found contemplating the exquisite points of .some soul- 
subduing picture. 1890 H. Ellis Criminal iu. 53 The 
corresponding character (feminility) is not found so often. 

Feminine (fe*minin), a. and sb. Forms : 4-6 
femynyne, 5-6 femenine, -yii(e, 5 femynyng, 
6 feminin, -yne, {Sc, famenene), 7-8 foeminme, 
4- feminine, [a. OF. and Fr. feminin^ -ine^ ad. 
'L.feinininuSy i. femina woman.] 

1 . Ofpersons or animals: Belonging to the female 
sex ; female. Now rare, 

c 1384 Chaucer /f. Fame in. 275, I sawe perpetually 
installed A feminine creature. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 313 
The preie, which is feminine. CX470 Harding Chron. 279 
Edmond. .None issue had neither male ne feminine, exsoo 
Mebtsmt 369 And now for a serpent of femenyne nature ye 
shake for fere. 133* More Confut, Tindale Wks, ^34/2, 

1 had as leue he bare them both a bare charitie, as with y® 
frayle feminyne sexe fall to farre in loue, 1588 Shaks, 
L, L. L, IV. ii. 83 But. .a soule Feminine saluteth vs. 16x3 
PuRCHAS (1625) 319 Of which Manly feeminine 
people [Amazons] ancient authors disagree. 1667 Milton 
P, L. I. 423 Those Male, These Feminine, 
b. humorously. 

x86o O, W. Holmes Elsie V. (1887) to6 A side of feminine 
beef was. .obtained. 

2 . In same sense, of objects to which sex is attri- 
buted, or which have feminine names, esp, one of 
the heavenly bodies. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1. 44 They say that the Moone is 
a planet Feeminine. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 
30 Under her conduct and standard marcheth the whole 
feminine army, envy, avarice, pride, &c. 1653 H. More 
Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 83 Five is acknowledged , . to be 
Male and Female, consisting of Three and Two, the two 
first Masculine and Feminine numbers, a 1658 Cleveland 
Herjuaphr. 6 Wks. 1687. 10 We chastise the God of Wine 
With Water that is Feminine. 3751 Harris Hermes Wks. 
1841. 130 The earth, .is universally feminine. 1839 Bailey 
(1854) 121 Ye juried stars.. Henceforth ye shine in 
\.nin to man ; E.arihy, or moist, or feminine, or fixed. 

3 . Of or pertaining to a woman, or to women; 
consisting of women ; carried on by women. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xUx. 189 She lefte asyde her 
femenyne wyll. ciSoo Mehtsine 322 How be it dyuers 
haue sith sen her in femenyn figure. Ibid. 354 Which 
cryed with a femenyne voys. 3583 Stanyhubst ^neis i. 
(Arb.) 36 Or wyl you soioume in this my feminin empyre? 
1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. i. ii. 31 Take notice of 
some principall of the orders she made in those feminine 
.Academies. 1649 Milton Eikon. vii. (1851) 388 Govern’d 
and overswaid at home under a Feminine usurpation. 1844 
Disraeli Coningshy in. iii, Feminine society. 1865 Miss 
Braddon Only^ a Clod xxxviu, They were growing too 
serious for feminine discussion or friendly sympathy. 1876 
— 7. Haggai-^s Dan. I. 9 The feminine element in the 
husine«is was supplied by hts maiden sister. 

4. Characteristic of, peculiar or proper to women ; 
womanlike, womanly. 

14.. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 133 Sche answered most 
femynyne of chcre Full prudently to euery quesiyon, c 1440 
Promp. Part'. 154/2 Femynyne, or woman lyke, itmlieMs. 
1555 Eden Decades 340 Of complexion feminine and fleg- 
matike in comparison to gold. x6oi Holland P/inyll. 219 
To such as be of a foiminineand delicate bodie, 1667 Milton 
P. L. i.x. 458 Her [Eve’s] Heav'nly forme Angelic, but more 
soft, and Feminine. X7SX Johnson Rambler No. 149 p ii 
My sister, .the young ladies are hourly tormenting by every 
art of feminine persecution. ^ 1835 Lytton Rienzi \. i, There 
was something almost feminine m the tender deference with 
which he appeared to listen. 1873 Lowell Among tny Bhs. 


Ser. II. 23 The most virile of poets cannot be adequately 
rendered in the most feminine of languages. 

t b. Such as a woman is capable of. Ohs. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Let, to Friend xlx, Some dreams 
I confess may admit of caste and feminine exposition. 

5 . Depreciatively: Womanish, effeminate. ? Obs. 

0x430 Lyoc. Bochasii. xiv. (1554) 53 b. Last of eche one 

was Sardanapall, Most feminine of condicion. 1548 Hall 
Chron. 18 Rebukyng their timerous heartes, and Feminine 
audacitie. X614 Raleigh Hist. World i. 11. i. | i. 227 
Ninias bein^ esteemed no man of wane at all, but alto- 
gether feminine. 3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, i. (1702) I. 41 
He ivas of so unhappy a feminine temper, that be was 
always in a terrible fright. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii.^ xxi. 
112 Not onely to women, but also to men of feminine 
courage. 

6 . Gram, Of the gender to which appellations 
of females belong. Of a termination : Proper to 
this gender, Of a connected sentence : Consist- 
ing of words of this gender. 

CX400 TVrA iOT'i: If. (1560) 282/2 So speak I in feminine 
gendre in general. ^ 1632 Lmicow Trav. x. 472 Spewing 
forth also this Feeminine Latlne : Nam mansueta et miseri- 
cordiosa est Ecelesiaf O Ecclesia Romana I ^ 1774 J. Bryant 
il/y/Zw/. II. 41 Cora., was., a feeminine title of the Sun. 
ifox R. Turner Arts fy Sc. (ed. 18)55 Most feminine nouns 
end in T\ or n. 1845 Stodoart Encycl. Mcirof, I. 30/1 
Every noun denoting a female animal is feminine. 

b. Prosody. Feminine Hme : in French versifi- 
cation, one ending in a ‘ mute <r* (so called because 
the mute e is used as a feminine suffix) ; hence in 
wider sense, a rime of two syllables of which the 
second is unstressed. So feminine ending, tennin- 
aiion (of a line of \ feminine ctesura, one 
which does not immediately follow the ictus. 
The e feminine : the French ‘ e mute *, and the 
similar sound in ME. (dropped in the later lan- 
guage), 

177s Tvrwhitt Chaucers Wks. Pref. Ess. in. § 16 Nothing 
will be .. of such.. use for supplying the deficiencies of 
Chaucer’s metre, as the pronunciation of the e feminine. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, I.i.i. § 34. 3X The Alexandrine., 
had gener.ally a feminine termination. 1844 Bick & Felton 
tr. Munk's Metres vj The former close, because it_ termi- 
nates in a^ thesis, and is on that account, less forcible, is 
called feminine, the latter, masculine. 1870 Lowell Study 
Witid. (1886) 247 Of feminine rh>'mes we find..^;Nt', 
justice. 1880 Swinburne Stud. Shaks. U. (ed. 2) 92 Verses 
with a double ending — ivhich in English verse at least are 
not in themselves feminine. 

B. sb. 

L The adj. used absolutely, 
t a. gen. She that is, or they that are feminine ; 
woman, women. Obs, 

CZ440 Songs Carols x^th C, (Percy) 65 Not only in 
Englond, but of every nacion, The femynyng wyl presume 
men forto gyd. a x6oS Montgomerie Poems (S. 'J’. S.) Iii. 
25 The facultieof famenene is so, Vnto thair freind to be 
his fo. x^ Milton P, L. x. 895 Not fill the SVorld at 
oncelVith men as Angels without Feminine. 

b. ^Yith defining word : The feminine element 
in human nature. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 16 June 3/1 The volumes, .display the 
above-noted characteristics of the eternal feminine in its 
singing moods. 


c. A person, rarely an animal, that is feminine ; 
a female, a woman. Now only humorously. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge i, 2021 Doctr>’ne Fer aboue 
the age of so yonge a femynyne. 1599 Haklu\t Voy. II. i. 
235 ^Vhen . . the Eliphant is so entangled, they guide the 
feminines towards the Pallace. 1606 Day lie ofGuls ii. v, 
S weete Femenine, cUp off the taile of thy discourse with the 
sissars of attention. 1665 Glanvill Scefs. Sci. xv. 87 While 
all things are judg’d according to their suitableness, .to the 
fond Feminine. 3774 J. Bryant Mythol. L 202 The Deity 
. . was represented as a feminine. 3B87 Graphic 35 Jan. 67/1 
We are two lone feminines. 

2 , Gram, A word of the feminine gender. 

1607 Topseli. Fourf. Beasts 114 They call it ZebI, and 
the feminin herof Zebiah. 36x2 Brinsley Pos, Parts 
(1669) 105 These feminines want the singular number; 
exuvix, phalerx, x6i* — Lud. Lit, xz8 In wordes of three 
terminations, the first is the Masculine, the second the 
Feminine, the third is the Neuter. 3706 A. Bedford Temple 
Mtts. vii. 117 All Foeminines of the Singular Number, do 
end in n. 1774 J. BRYANTiI^»*/A<74I,5S Eliza.'. It was made 
a feminine in aftertimes. 1885 Mason Engl. Grain. 25 
Seamstress and^ songstress are double feminines. 

f Fe’nxinilie» V. Obs. [f. prec.] tratis. To 
make feminine ; to weaken, effeminate. 

2583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 1.(1879) 170 Musicke. .dooth 
mther femenine the minde. 


Femininely (fe*mininli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2.] In a feminine manner, like a woman ; 
womanishly. Also, in the feminine gender. 

2649 Roberts Clovis Bibl, 365 Nor as any peculiar Dialect 
of this tongue, usin^ this word sometimes femininely. 3814 
Byron Lara i.xxtdi, So femininely white [that hand] might 
bespeak Another sex. x8zi — fuan v. Ixxx, Now being 
femininely all arrayed . . He look’d in almost all respects a 
maid. 2859 Tennyson Enid 1124 Femininely fair and dis- 
solutely pale. 

Femiuineness (fe’mininnvs^. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being feminine ; 
womanliness. 


Times 23 Nov. 8/4 Buoncompagni. .is gentle even to 
feminineness. xBpo Blackw. Mag.O^hYll. 258/0 Without 
derogating from her feminineness. 

Fe’mininism. [f. as prec. + -ism.] 

1 . The state of being feminine. 

1846 in WoRCESTERfeiting Phren.fml.), and in mod. Diets. 


2. A feminine or woman’s word or expression. 

1892 F. Hall in Nation 33 Oct. 2S2/3 The locution [tm 

pleased'^ has been, all along, in the mam a femininlsm. ^ 

Femiui’nitude. nouce-wd. [f. Femikik-e+ 
-(i)tude.] The characteristic quality of femmine 
persons ; womanishness. 

1878 J. Tno^iSQy PIenipotenl Key 19 The spite is but bis 
[Froude’s] feraininitude. 

Femininity (femini*nTti).^ [ME. feminimte, 
f. as prec. *f*-iTY. Cf. Vr, femininitei] 

1. P'eminine quality ; the characteristic quality or 
assemblage of qualities pertaining to the female 
sex, womanliness ; in early use also, female 
nature. 

CX386 Chaucer Man of Lazv's T. 262 O serpent under 
femynynytee. z4..Lydc. 7Vw//tfq/G/<TTio4S Hirface.of 
femyny[ni]te : Thuruj honest drede abaisshed so was she. 
c 1430 Compleynt 326 ibid. App. 63 In whame yclic vertue is 
at rest . . Prudence and femynynytee. 1835 Blackvi. Mag 
XXXVII. 230 She was all that my most romantic dreams 
had fancied of femininitj’. 1893 Wesim. Gaz. 22 Feb. 4/2 
What she [the American woman] conspicuously lacks, on the 
other hand, is essential femininity. 

concr. a 3876 G, Dawson Biog. Led. (1886) 194 A perfect 
femininity of architecture, the Venus of Gothic creation. 
'2. In depreciative sense : Womanishness. 

1863 E. L. SwiFTE in N. ^ Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 264 A certain 
femininity, which our pairesfamilias call changeableness. 
3879 T. P. O’Connor Beaconsfield 136 Features delicate 
almost to femininity. X855 Manch. Exam. 22 July3/i The 
femininity of Fd'nelon's nature. 

3. In applied senses : a. The fact of being a 
female, b. Feminine peculiarity (in shape). 

3^ Mom. Star 26 Nov,, There is no doubt of her femi- 
ninity, though her counterfeit of a man is ..perfect. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 2 June 2/1 A part for which the exuberant 
femininity of her physique obviously disqualifies her. 

4. concr. Women in general ; womankind. 

1865 Daily Tel. 12 Apr. 7 Crinoline, .has. .enlightened us 
respecting the not faultless ankles of femininity. 1878 Mrs. 
Riddell Mother's Dari. IL xv. 134 She had changed. .into 
a tenderer and softened specimen of femininity. 

Pe*3jii3iinize, z'. rare~^, [f. Feminine + -ize.] 
irans. To make (a word) feminine, to give a femi- 
nine form to. 

X W8 F. Hall Benares 8 The name of King Champa, femi* 
jiinized, became that of the metropolis of Anga, Chani;». 
Feminism (fe'miniz’m), rare. [f. 'L.femiU'a 
+ -ISM.] The qualities of females. 

1851 in OciLviE. 

Feminity (ffmi-mti). a. OF. 

feminiti, f. Lat, iyptyeminitaSj f. femina woman.] 

1. « Femininity i. 

1386 Chaucer A/an of Law's T. 262 (Lansd. 360), Oserwnt 
vnaer femenyte, cx.470 Harding Chron, Proem xiy, In* 
thyrde sonne . . w§dded dame Blaunch, ful of feminjle^ 
c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 71 Here is marj-, ful faivaf*" 
fuloffemynyte. 34.. Pol.Rct,^ L. Poetns{tZtb) 430 o(Aa^, 
the Rote of all vertve Which Rotlde is in youre femymte. xj^S 
Spenser Col, Clout 5x5 She is the . . mirrhor of femjnmc. 
1854 Marion Harland She laughed at thriudicrous 

repetition of feminity in the second line. x868 Brownin’c 
Ritig «$■ IX. 299 Put forth each charm And proper 
floweret of feminity. 

2. = Femininity 2 . 

1669 H. More Exp. 7 Efist, vi. 83 There being 
symptoms of Feminity in the Church of Rome. 1B90 K 
Forster in Academy 23 Aug. 149/2 There is .. a decidw 
note of feminity in his genius ; a want of manly strength. 

3. = Femininity 4 ; also a band of women. 


f Queen of feminity, queen of the -A-mazons. 

CZ430 Lydc. Bochas j. viii. (1544) 14 a, Theseus - 
Apolita . . The hardy quene of femynilie. i5*3 

St. Werbitrge 1. 1633 Nexte in ordre. .Was our blessed laoK 

floure of femynyte. 18x3 Hogg Queen’s Wake 171, j nai 
watchit. .Quhairevir blumls femenitye. x8x6 ScoTTriKU?' 
xxii, I tell thee, Mary, Hector’s understanding, and far mor 
that of feminity, is inadequate to comprehend the 
the loss. 187* Browning Fijine xxi. Provided . . this icm • 
nity be followed By. .Fifine! 

Feminivorous (femini-vorss), a. rare- • P- 

L.femm-a woman -{t)vor-us devouring +-OUS.J 

That eats the flesh of women. 


x8zo Examiner No. 644. 523/1 Our feminivorous 
groom however is somewhat inconsistently represented. 

Feminization (fe:min3iz^i*j3n). 

-ATiON.] a. The action of making feminine, u* 
The giving of a feminine inflexion to a word. 

1844 Blackio. Ala^. LV. 5x0 There is a sweetness, a so 
ness, and feminization of tone, in the lower passages- * . 
H. James Bostonians III. 11. x.xxiv. 52 ‘To save b : 
from what?’ she asked. ‘From the most damnable le * 
nisatlon!’ X891 Miss Dowie Girl iti Karp.x^S 
[Poles'] careless and light-hearted feminlsation of a vero. 


bride- 


Feminize (feuninsiz), v. [f. 'L.fctniu-akp'^^' 
Cf. Fr, fiminiseri] a, irans. To make fenitnine 
or womanish ; to give a feminine cast to (a descrip- 
tion). b. intr. To become or grow feminine. ^ 
X652, 2653 [see Feminized]. 3776 ‘Courtney 
[S. T. Pratt] Pupil of Pleas. II. g8 It only served the m^ 
to feminize . . and to recommend her to the 
Mrs. A M. Johnson Monmouth L 375 Let • and 

her feminize a soul that should now burn but for gloO' . 
a crown. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clnf JIL 
nize this description .. and you see Harrielte. 

Times 6 Jan. 2/3 Any more than a boy is feminizca J 
learning music. ^ 1892 Nation 21 Jul3'4S/2 ^tayit no 
said that he feminized him too much? „ij 

b. 3852 Blacktv. Mag. LXXI. 85 The women • • " 
make those present look verj- small . . but tmat tfiej • 
feminising. 
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Hence Pe’minized///. a., Fe'minlzin^ vbU sh, 
1652 Wright tr. Cavius^ Nature' s Paradox w-^ Her vigor- 
ous exertion made them incline to the thought of herbeeing 
a Male Feminiz'd. 1653 H. More Conject. CabbaL 45 The 
Serpent said to the feminized Adam, 186^ Ch. July 

236/4 The* feminizing of the clerical mind is one of., many. . 
evils. 1890 Harper's Ma^Z‘ July 320/1 The husband, if he 
has become sufficiently .. feminized, may go to the House. 
Femisliing: see Fumishing Obs. 

II Femme de cb.am'bre (famdajaftbr). [Fr.] 

1. A lady's maid. 

176* Sterne Let. 12 Aug., I have got a.. decent feuivie 
de chambre^ and a good-looking laqunh, 1824 Medwin 
Convers. Byron (1832) I. 48 Fletcher’s . . wife . . was at that 
time fevime de chavibre to Lady B5'ron. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennh Ivii, (1885) 564 Martha as femme de dinmbre^ 
accompanied her young mistress. 

2. A chambermaia. 

1890 Eng. Jllnst. Mag. Christmas No. 272 The crisp and 
beaming^/wwj de chambre of our neighbours across the 
Channel. 

Femoral (fe*m6ral), a. and sb. [f. ’L./emor-y 
fevittr thigh + -AL.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the femur or thigh. 
Chiefly AnaC., as femoral artery*., bone, etc. 

1782 S. SHARP.S 7 /Z 2 ’'^rj' Intr. (ed. 10)50 The largest crooked 
needle, .should be used, -in taking up the. .femoral,, arteries 
in amputation. 1800 Med. Jrnl. IV, 333 The phacnomena 
which occurred in a case of deep-seated femoral hernia. 1821 
ScoTT Kenihu. xxx. Flibbertigibbet , . thrust a pin into the. 
rear of the short femoral garment, il^o Hood KUmanseggy 
Her Accident xx, The femoral bone of her de.\ter leg. 1872 
F. G. Thomas Dis. Women 636 They may enter the femoral, 
umbilical, and ischiatic openings. 

B. sb. —femoral artery. 

1859 Todd Cycl.Anat.V.’^^ih In the Sloth, .thebrachials 
and femorals are split up, i88x Mivart Cat 213 The 
femoral gives off a large branch called the deep femoral. 

+ Femorals, sb, pL Obs. In 7 femoralles. [a. 
OY.femoraUes—\3Xti\u,femoydlia, f. femor-,femu7‘ 
thigh.] Clothing for the thighs ; breeches. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Lev. vi, jo The priest shal be revested 
with the tunike and the linnen femoralles. 

■ Femur (frmiJj). Pi. femixra (fT*mz?4z), fe- 
mora (fc’inora). [a. 'L.femttr thigh.] 

1. Anat, The thigh bone in man and other verte- 
brata. 

*799 in Med. yml, II, 482 The femur, .was found In blackish 
fragments. 1830 R. Knox Btclard'e Anat. § 615 A case of 
false joint in consequence of the fracture of the neck of the 
femur, 18^ Gillmore Reptiles ^ Birds \. 12 The femur, 
or thigh, is much lengthened and slightly curved. 2872 
Nicholson Palxont. 3x4 The thigh-bone or femur, corre- 
sponding with the humerus in the fore-Umb. 

2. Entoin, The corresponding part in an insect ; 
the third articulation of the foot. 

1834 McMurtrif. Kingd. 327 The ambu- 

latory organs of locomotion consist of . . a femur, etc. 2875 
W.Houghton Sk. Brit. Insects 128 In some genera the femur 
of the hind legs is enormously swollen. 

3. Arch, ‘The space between the channels [of 
the Triglyph]’ (Gwilt). 

1563 Shute Archit. Djb, The pillor slialbe garnished 
with Canalicoli . . and the fifth parte is for Striae, which are 
also called Femora. 

Fen (fen), Forms: a. i fen(n, 3-7 fenn(e, 
(4 feen, 6 finne, fene), 2- fen. 0, 2 ven, 
2-4 venn(e. [OE.f^7i,f^nn neut., masc. = OFris. 
■^enne, fenc masc. (MDu., 3MLG. venne, Du, ven 
fern., Du. vecji neut.) water-meadow, bog, OHG. 
feimaitxci., fenniTitxk. {fjQx.fcnneTig^\\..,fehn fern.) 
marsh, QiN.fen neiit., quagmire, Goth, fani neut., 
mud OTeut. *fatijo{m {-jO’Z, -jd).'] 

1. Low land covered wholly or partially with 
shallow water, or subject to frequent inundations ; 
a tract of such land, a marsh. 

BecTMulf 104 (Gr.) Se be moras heold fen and fasten. r888 
K. dSLFRED Boeih. xvlli, § 2, & call b^ct his fennas & moras 
jenumen habba 5 . CX205 Lay. 18113 He . . drof Irisce men 
5eond wateres and 5eond fenes. 1297 R. Glooc. (Rolls) 146 
Grantebrigge & hontendone mest plente of dep ven. c 1325 
King of Almaigne in Pol. Songs (Camden) 70 He hath 
robbed Engelond, the mores ant th[e] fenne. e'Z44o Vork 
Myst. vii. 126 They will slee me, be ffenne or ffrith. 1523 
Skelton Carl. Laurel 1321 In Lerna, the Grekls fen. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. (1810) HI. 584 Mexico, which is seated in a 
great fen, 1727-46 Tho.mson Sunnner 1028 The joyless .sun 
. .draws the copious steam from swampy fens. x8o8 J. Bar- 
low Colnmb. iv. 593 Win from the waters every stagnant 
fen. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iii. xiv. (1886) in The 
margin of the broad, reedy fen. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 36 He did . . cut Poe-dike 
to let in a Flood of all Heresies, upon the Fenns of Christi- 
anity. 1802 WoRDSw. ikon should' st be living', 

England hath need of thee ; she is a fen Of stagnant waters. 
1866 Alger Solit. Nat. 4- Man iii. 129 The hot fen of emu- 
lation and vice. 

b. csp. d* The fen (obs.), the fens ; certain low- 
lying districts in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, 
and some adjoining counties, 

■ 905 O. E. Chron. an. 905 Eall o 5 Sa fennas norS. c 1540 
Pitgr. Tale i in Thyntte's A.7timadv. (1875) App. 1. 77 In 
lincolneshyr, fast by the fene, ther slant a hows. 1631 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) 59 Divers lands and wast grounds 
called the Fennes. 1770 Gray in Corr. N. Nicholts (1843) 
1x5 Two hundred thousand acres are drowned in the Fens 
here. 1809 Med. yml. XXL 92 A short visit to the Fens of 
Cambridgeshire. 1890 ATurrai's Handbk. Lincolnshire 4 
Large flocks of geese are still kept in the Fens about 
Spalding. 


f 2. Mud, clay, dirt, mire, filth. Also, excrement. 
C897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past, xvi. 104 He underfehS 
o«Et fenn Sara Sweandra. cxooo .^lfric Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 147 Limus, lutujn, fenn. czxq&Latnb. Horn. 47 
leremie, .stod. .in J)e tienne up to his muoe. c 1250 Gen. 4- 
Ex. 490 Or or flum noe spredde his fen. 1340 Hampole Pr, 
Consc. 655 Of ))e comes mykel foul thyng, AIs fen, and uryn 
and spyttyng, 0x380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 62 To. .babe hem 
in lustis as swyn in feen. 1460 Lybeaus Disc, 1500 Bothe 
maydenes, and garssoun, FowyH fen schull on the throwe. 
1513 Douglas ./Eneis 111. iv. 17 The vile belleis of thai cursit 
schrewis Aboundis of fen maist abhominable. 1535 Stewart 
Croii. Scot. Ill, 440 The loving in ane mannis mouth, Maid 
of liim self, stinkis lyke ony fen Into the ciris of all vther 
men. 

fig.^ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 17 Virgile soujt gold 
of wit and wisdom in the fen of Ennii be poete. 

3. slang, (see quots.) ? Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crnv, Fag the Fen, drub the 
Whore. 1723 New Cant. Diet., Fen, a Strumpet, or Bawd, 
a common Prostitute. 

4. attrib, and Comb, a. simple attributive, as 
fen bank, ~boatj~boot, ‘Conntiy, ’■duck, -dyke, -earth, 
fowl, frog, -grass, -land (whence fe7i-lander), 
-rive)‘, -)‘itsh, '■skate, -skater, -skatiitg, -soil. b. ob- 
jective, as feti-affecier, -dweller, faimier, far77ii7tg, 
-pai’ing. c. originative, as fett-born, -h7‘cd, -sucked 
adjs. 

x6i6 Chapman Batrackom. 17 The farre-fam’de *Fen- 
affecter. x^x Ray Creation 11. (1692) 73 The *Fenbanks in 
the Isle of bfly. 1890 Daily Nctas 12 June 6/2 A fen-bank 
about six mites from Peterborough. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1769)111. 272 One of the little *kn boats. 1805 Edin.Rev. 
V. 401 The hard seam of his *fen-boot. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. It. 63 That *feaborn serpent. xStx Swinburne Songs 
hef Sunrise, Eve of Revolution 296 'rhese fen-born fires. 
JS97 Drayton Morthneriados 116 The *fen-brcd v.ipours. 
1830 T. Allen Hist. Lincohtsk. I. iii. 65 Other rivers of the 
*Fen Country. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 
441 The great religious houses of the fen country. 1620 
Venner Via Recta iii. 65 The *Fenducke, or Moore-hen. 
i6xo *Fen-dweller (see Pen-manI. 1647 Fuller Good TJu 
in Worse T'. (1841) 84 Strange that those fen-dwellers should 
approach the fiery region. 1878 Miller & Skertchley 
Fenlaudyaxu 416 The spleen of fen-dwellers is often enlarged. 
CX710 C. Fiennes {1888) 127 Ye *flendiks .. are deep 

ditches w*** dratnes. a 1728 Woodward Fossils (1729) 1 . 205 
The surface Is of Black *Fen Earth. 1891 A. J. Foster 
The Otise 196 The ‘•fen-farmers still gather m its market- 
place on Thursdays. 1852 Clarke Feti Sketches 262 The 
unexampled improvements which have taken place in *Fen. 
farming. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, xxi, Listen ye *fen-frogs 
all. 1844 Hardy in Proc, Berw. Nat, CluhW. 108 A cover- 
ing of *fen-grasses. a xooo Guthlac (1848) 50 He burh \>& 
■^fenland reow. 1070 O. E, Chron. an. 1070 J^et Englisce 
folc of call \>a. feon landes comen to heom. 1855 Longp. 
Hiaw. Introd. 30 In the moorlands and the fen-lands, a i66x 
Fuller Worthies (i8it) 11 . 21 Aptid Girtnosx that is, 
amongst the*Fenlandcrs. 1797 A. YouNG^rr/c. ofSufolk 
161 A very complete and effective tool, called a *fen-paring 
plough^the furrow of which is burnt. 1546 Langley Pol. 
ferg. De Invent. 11. vii. 25 a, A kind of *fen-rishes y^ grew 
in the marish groundes of Bgipt. 1892 Badtninton Libr., 
Skating vU. 268 A standard type of *Fen skates. 1882 N. 
& A. Goodman {fitle), Handb^k of *Fen skating. 1^6 
J, Baxter Libr, Pract.Agrlc. (ed. 4^ I. 375 Light '•fen soils. 
1605 SiiAKS, Lear ii. iv, 169 You *Fen-suck’d Fogges. 

b. In various plant-names, etc. : as, fen-herry, 
the cranberry ( Vaccinin7n Oxycoccus') ; fen-cress 
= Watercress {Na5Ut7’tium officvtalc) ; + fen- 
down = Cotton-grass ; fen grapes — fe7tbe7‘7y ; 
feu lentil, water lentils {Le77ina t/iinor) ; fen-rne 
(see quot.) ; *bfen 

1578 Lyte Dodoensw. xi. 671 Those which the Germaynes 
doo call Veenbesien, that is to say Marsh or *Fen-berries. 
1678 Littleton Lat. Diet. s.v.. Fen-berries. 1863 Prior 
Plant’ti. (1879) 77 Fen-berry, from its growing in fens, the 
cranberry, c xooo .S'iza:. Leechd. II. 18 Wib heafod w®rce, 
jenlm. .*fencersan. 18x8 Todd, J4psAct ii Heti. 

VII, c. 19 With no scalded fethers nor*fen dowhe nor none 
otherunlawful and corrupt stuffes. vjzo%SK^e^Stow'sSurv. 
(1754) II. 317/2 They., bought Fen Down ..for an Half 
penny a Pound, and sold the same among Feathers for 6d. 
a Pound. 1597 (i%o.KKO^Herbal iii. clxvi, 1367 Moszbeeren, 
Veenbesien; that is to saie *Fen grapes or Fen berries. 
1878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Fen Grapes, Vae- 
cinium Oxycoccus L. x6oi Holland I. 378 After the 
manner of ^Fen-lentils or Duckes meat. 1863 Prior Plant-n, 
(1879) 77 *Fen-Rue, from its divided rue-like leaves and 
place of growth. Thalictruvi JIavum L, *578 Lt'Te 
Dodoens vi. xi. 671 Marrishe or ’^Fcn Whortes grow .. in 
low, moyst places. 

5. Special comb, f fen-canopy (see quot.) ; 
fen -cock (see quot.); fen -cricket, the mole 
cricket {G7yUotalpa vttlgaris ) ; fen-fever, a ma- 
larious fever ; fen-flre — Ignis FATi/us, a will of the 
wisp ; fen-goose, usually the Grey-Lag Goose 
{Anser evtereus') \ fen-nightingale (see quot.) ; 
fen-oak (see quot) ; fen-pole, a jumping pole for 
crossing ditches, etc. ; fen-reeve, an officer having 
charge of fen lands; fen-runners, a kind of skates 
suitable for fen-skating; fen-shake, the ague; 
fen-slodger, a name given to the Fen-men ; fen- ! 
thrush (see quot.). Also Fen-hood, Fen-man, j 

1658 Rowland Theai.Ins.9s7 Our Countreymen 
that live about the Fens have invented a . . *Fen-canopy . . 
made of . . Cowes dung . . with the smell and juice whereof 
the Gnats being very much taken.. let them sleep quietly in 
their beds. 18S0 W, ComwallGloss., *Fe 7 icock. the water- 
rail. 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., A *Fen-cricket, gryllo. 
talpa. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Fen-crkkei, a name 
given by some people to the gryllotalpa. X77* J- Lind 
{title\ A Treatise on the Putrid and Remitting *Fen Fever. 


X814-5 Shelley ‘ The cold earth ’ iii, As a *fenfire's beam 
on a sluggish stream. Gleams dimly. x8.. Swinburne 
A thens. Mocked as whom the fen-fire leads. x6o6 Sylvester 
Du Bartas n. iv. ii. Magnif. 426 The wilde *Fen-goose. 
1766 Pennant Zool. (1776. 4®) II. 482 Grey Lag, the Fen- 
Goose of Lister. 1885 Swainson Prov. Na/nes Birds 147 
Fen, or Marsh, goose, a 1825 Fordy Voc. E. Anglia, *AW;- 
uightingale, a frog. 1868 W. H. Wheeler Fens S. Lin. 
colnsh. 69 Nor must the mention of the fen nightingales or 
frogs be omitted. x886 S. W. Line. Gloss, ^Fen-oaks, 
willows. 1844 Catnp of Rcfzige I. 10 It was a ‘•fen-pole, 
such . . as our fenners yet use. 1865 W. White E. Eng. II, 
172 The common lands are under the charge of ‘*fen-reeves’. 
1873 Kingsley Plays ^ Puritans y(> How merrily their long 
‘•fen-runners whistled along the ice-lane. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I, ix. 350 What they [imported Irish 
reapers] call the ‘•fen-shake. 1856 P. Thompson Hist. 
Boston 644 The Fenmen . . were a century later known as 
Slodgers or *Fen-Slodgers. 1893 Baring Gould Cheap 
yack Zita I, 57 Sons or grandsons of half-wild fen-slodgers, 
28^ Baker Gloss. Northampton I. 226 ^Fen-thrush, the 
missel-thrush, Turdus viscivorus. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds 2 Missel Thrush (Ttitdtis viscivorus) .. Fen 
Thrush (Northants). 

Pen (fen), dial. [OE. fyne mildew ; the 
mod. form (with e for OE. j) is Kentish ; cf. 
Fenny a.^, Vinewed.] A mould or parasitical 
fungus that attacks the hop-plant. 

X731 S. Hales Stai. Ess. I. 33 Hops were all infected with 
mold or fen, X805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807^ II. 
249^ The mould or fen mostly occurs at a somewhat later 
period. 1842 Johnson Farmer s E ncycl., Fen, the name of 
a distemper to which hops are subject. It consists of a 
quick-growing mould or moss. 

(] Fen, sb.^ \_fe7i, in L. version of Avicenna, 
ad. Arab. fann species, class.] A section in 
Avicenna’s Canon. 

CX386 Chaucer T. 562 , 1 suppose that A\'ycen Wrot 

never in canoun, ne in non fen Mo wonder sor%ves. 1541 R. 
Copland Guydons Quest. Chirtirg. Q iij, Sayth Auyeen in 
his fyrste fen of the fyrste boke of his Canon. 

+ Fen, Z7.^ Obs. rare. [? f. OE.fett dung (see 
Fients) ; but cf. Fen shX 2 . 

The word occurs several times on the page, always in the 
form fenon (inf. and 3 pers, pi.).] 
mir. Of certain animals : To void dung. 
i486 Bk.St. Albans Fija, All bestis that here talow and 
stonde vpright Femayen when thaydo $0 say as I the kenne 
And all Oder fenon that rowken downe thenne. 

Fen (fen), v.“ Also fain. [Usually taken to be 
a corruption of Fend v.] ii'ans. To forbid. Only 
in * Fen {lat'ks, etc.)l’, a prohibitory exclamation, 
used chiefly by boys at marbles, etc., in order to 
balk, bar, or prevent some action on the part of 
another. 

1823 Moor Suffolk Words 125 Fen slips over again. 1852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xvi, ‘ Pm fly’, says Jo. ‘ But fen larks, 
you know ! Slow hooking it*. 1864 Bartlett 
‘F en play’, I forbid you to play, 1888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v, 
Ven, if one player says *ven knuckledo^vn’ this means that 
Ins opponent must shoot his marble without resting his hand 
on the ground. 

+ Fe’Ha^e* ‘f'ure ~ L [a. OF. fenage, f. fetter 
to make hay late L. faittare, f. L. fsetnnti hay.] 
Hay crop. 

x6xo W. Folkincham Art of Surzrey r. x. 25 The sowing 
of the seede of Trefoyle . . doth much inrich Meddowes . . 
both in Forrage and Fenage. 

Fenatince, obs. form of Finance. 
i‘Fe*abrede. Obs. rare. [perh. f. Fen sb.^-*r 
Bred, board.] = Mould-board. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 3 The fenbrede is a ihyn horde, 
pynned or nayled . . to the lyft syde of the shethe in the 
ferther endc, and to the ploughe tayle in the hynder ende. 


Fence, sb. Also 4 fens, 6 fenst. [aphet, f. 
of Defence.] 

ti. The action of defending ; = Defence. Also, 
the attitude of self-defence ; in To sta7td at fetice. 

^2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8638 pen Octa 
studied in his pought; To stonde to fens aunilled nought. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xx. 384 That for default of fenss so was 
To-fruschit in-to placis .ser. <7x430 .Syr Trya/n. 551 He 
stode at fence ageyne them. <1x400-50 Alexander 4753 
For nouthire fondts he to flee ne na fens made. CX500 
Felon Soive Rokeby in Whitaker Craven (1878) 569 Yet, for 
the fence that he colde make, Scho strake y® fro his hande. 

i* b. Cap of fetice : see Cap sh. 4. Coat offetice : 
see Coatj'A 5. So Doublet offettce: sceDouREET. 
House of fence : a fortified house. Man of fcticc : 
a defender. Obs. 

<7x425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxi. 12 De Hous of fens of 1 ^ 1 * 
wolsy. z4'b\Mann. 4 Housch, Exp.{ff>4x) 158 Ffusten. .nor 
to make <IobIettys off ffence. <71470 xIenky U* allace v.Jogs 
No man of fens is left that house within. 1488 /Fi// of 
bourne (Somerset Ho.), Doblette of fence. 15x4 Wtti 0/ 
R. Peke of Wkd. 4 June, All my cottes of Tense of rnanse 
body. XSS 5 Reg. Gild Corp. Chrisli (Surtees) 202 

My coote of fenst, and steele cappe. 1664 Flodctcn r. i. 5 
Each house of fence to fortify. . 

2. The action, practice, or art of fencing, or use 
of the sword. To itiake fence : to assume a fencing 

attitude. h\%o. Master, teacher of fence. 

iS33VDAXJ./e/o7vresZa/!>,eS/>eah-nj-i.5M^33^lfJ^,‘‘‘ 
g&ioria, is. .the weie of tra.nyng T’'" '"TilnerS/t 
that iii.aisters of fence keepe. 1535 j „ teacher of 

Ree. Oxford 13. Dennys, a p^re jcholler and a teacher o 

fence. tS 99 Shaks. At, .eh Ado v. t. 75 11 = 
body . . D^pight his nice fence. x6S* ,0,0 

Trustine to the false rules of a master of Fence. 18x8 
Scott F. hAerlh iv, A man must know his fence, or has e 
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a short lease of his life. 1831 Exavnner 17/2 He will point 
his sword at shadows, and make fence at your cat. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng;. IV, 459 A man of . . con.summate skill 
in fence. *863 Mbs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. iii. 87 Osric. . 
comes to announce, .the wager at fence with Laertes, 
b. iraiisf. 

1634 Milton Comus 790 Enjoy your ,, gay rhetoric, That 
hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 1862 Merivale 
Roui. Eiup. (1865! V. xliv. 254 Fence of tongue was the 
weapon with which they were to maintain . . their honour. 
X87X Blackie Four Phases i. 79 The Sophists were cunning 
masters of fence. 1883 Coutevip. Rev.'jnwt 871 That shrewd 
critic and experienced professor of Parliamentary fence, 
t 3 . Means or method of defence; protection, 
security. Obs. 

C1440 Provip. Parv. 155/1 Fence, defence fro enmyes, 
proteccioy defensio. 1565 Jewel Rcpi. Harding 550 It is 
thought to be the surest fence, & strongest warde for that 
Religion, that they should be keapte stil in ignorance. 1627 
May Lucan 11. 408 His choisest buildings were but fence 
for cold. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Netu Invent. 39 To deliver 
up his Majesty’s Ships to the . .Worm . .wholly unprovided 
of any Fence against them. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
(1841) I. ix. 67 Employment is said to be the best fence 
against temptation. 1756 Nugent Montesquieu's Spir. 
Laws {1758) I. XII. ii. 261 The subject has no fence to secure 
his innocence. 

Proverb. 1674 N. Fairfax BulkffSetv. 98 , 1 dare be bold 
to say, ’Tis such a flail as there can ne’re be fence for. *730 
Swift Poetns^ On Stephen Duck 115 The Proverb says; No 
Fence against a Flail. 

4s. concr. That which senses as a defence. 

f a. Of persons : A bulwark, defence. Obs. 

CZ400 Destr. Troy 7363 He was fully the fens . . Of all the 
tulkes of Troy. 1552 Godly Prayers in Liturg. SersK Q. 
Eliz, (1847) 248 O Lord Jesus Christ, the only stay and 
fence of our mortal state. 

b. Of things : A defence, bulwark, arch, (now 
with mixtuie of sense 5 ). 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 155/1 Fence, or defence of closynge 
(cloihynge, P.). 1S48UDALL, etc, Erasm, Par. Luke x. 4, 

I send you forth naked, wythout weapon or fense. 1671 
Grew Anat. Plants (1682) i. ii. 17 The Skin is the Fence of 
the Cortical Body, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 483 A hilly 
Heap of Stones above to lay. And press the Plants with 
Sherds of Potters Clay. This Fence against immodVatc 
Rain they found. 1700 S, L. tr. Fryke's Foy. £. Ind. 183 
[The river] is a mighty Fence to the City Odia, 1727 Swift 
Gulliver iv. iv. 278 hfy whole body wanted a fence against 
heat and cold. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles m. xix, Deer*hides 
o’er them cast, Made a rude fence ajrainst the blast. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece II. 278 They hastily formed a high fence 
out of the wrecks round the fleet, 

*73* LEDiAnoSethos II, Strangers would not believe 
there was a sufficient fence against crimes, i860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 311 They sin, who first remove the skin .. or 
outward tender fences of God's graces. 

t c. spec. The tusk of an elephant ( = Fr. difense). 
Also, the involucre of a dower. Ohs. 

1727 Philip Quarll 219 The Fences of an Elephant, and the 
Tusks of a wild Boar. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796; 
II. 171 Involucrum, or fence, 2 leafits . . to each floret. 

5. An enclosure or barrier {e.g. a hedge, wall, 
railing, palisade, etc.) along the boundary of a 
field, park, j'ard or any place which it is desired 
to defend from intruders. Sunk fence : one placed 
along the bottom of a depression in the ground ; 
sometimes applied to a ditch. Often preceded by 
a qualifying word, as ; pale-, quick-, idng-, 

snake-, Tvire-, Qic. fence, for which see those words. 

15x2 Nottins;havi Rec. III. 340 Owre fense be twixe our 
medo and Wilforth Pastur. 1570 Levins Manip. 63/16 
A Fence, vallum. x6xi Biule Ps. Ixii. 3 As a bowing wall 
shall ye be, and as a tottering fence. 1697 Dryden ^neid 
IX. 457 The famished lion . . O’erleaps the fences of the nightly 
fold. 1711 Addison Sped. No 56 ? 3 This huge Thicket of 
Thorns and Brakes was designed as a kind of Fence or . 
quick-set Hedge.^ 1767 A. Young Farmer^s Lett. People 62 
They . . keep their fences in admirable repair. 1786 Gilpin 
Obs. Piet. Beauty Cumbrld. I. 136 The lake performing 
the office of a sunk fence. 1832 Act 2-3 Will. IV, c. 64 
Sched. O. 1648 That point in a stone fence which is imme- 
diately opposite a. .pool. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland i. 2 
A turf bank, was the best kind of fence used. 1891 Edge in 
Law Times XC. 395/1 An ordinary fence, consisting of a 
ditch and a bank. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1639 Fuller Holy IVnr i. iii. (1840) 4 When the fence of 
order was broken. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 105 Those 
who have broken through all the Fences of Law. 1712-4 
Porn Rape Lock 11. iig Oft have we known that seven-fold 
fence [petticoats] to fail. 1761-2 Hume {1806) V. 
ix.\. 250 To throw down all fences of the constitution. 1820 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Christ's Hasp., Breaking down the strong 
fences of shame, and awkwardness. 

c. Phrases : chiefly U.S. ( To stand or sit') on or 
upon the fence \ (to be) undecided in opinion,' or 
neutral in action. (7b be) on a person's, the other 
side of the fence : (to be) on his side, on the side 
opposed to him. To descend on the right side of 
the fence : to take the side of the winner. To put 
one's horse at a fence : to 'spur him on to leap it. 
To make a Virginia fence ; ‘ to walk like a drunken 
jnnn * (Lowell Biglow Papers Inlrod.). 

X745 Drinker's Diet. Wks 1887 II. 26 He makes 

a Virginia Fence. X848 Lowell Biglinv P. P«ms 1890 II. 
82 A man represents Not the fellers that sent him, but them 
on the fence. 2862 Ibid. 287 , 1 mean a kin’ o’ bangin' roun' 
an’ settin’ on the fence. 1852 ]\Irs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vi, 
It’s allcrs best to .stand missis's side the fence. 1863 
Holland Lett. Joneses v. 80 Any man who would stand 
upon the fence. 1887 A. h.KHC Myth, Ritual fy Relig. II. 


350 Mr. Morgan, .puts his hobby at its highest fence. 1891 
Salisbury in Gua^ian 28 Jan. 158/2 They gently descended 
on the right side of the fence. 

6 . Technical uses. 

a, A guard, guide, or gauge designed to regulate 
the movements of a tool or machine, 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 72 The Fence of the Plow [a 
grooving-plane} is set to that Distance off the Iron-Plate of 
the Plow, that you intend the Groove shall lie off the edge 
of the Board. Ibid. 79 The Handle should on either side 
become a Fence to the Tongue. Ibid, 90 These Nails are 
. . to sen'C for Fences to set, and fit each piece into its proper 
place. X823 P, Nicholson Pract. Build. 222 Fence of a 
Plane. — A guard, which obliges it to work to a certain 
horizontal breadth from the arris. X872 J. Richards Wood- 
working Machinery 185 A long strip or fence passing 
behind as well as in front of the saw. 

b, (See qnots.) 

1867 Sm\'TH Sailor's Word-hk., Fence, the arm of the 
hammer-spring of a gun-lock. X874 Knight Diet. Afech. 
I- 1835/2 Fence (locks), an arm or protection which enters 
the gates of the tumblers when they are adju.sted in proper 
position and coincidence. 

c, A ferrule, rare. 

1862 Borrow Wild Wales I. 231 A thin polished black 
stick, .at the end was a brass fence. 

7. A state of prohibition, rare exc. aitrib. \ cf. 
fence-date, -month, -season, -time in ii. 

1874 Stubbs Const. Hisl. 1 . xii. 537 [By the Great Charter] 
all rivers placed in fence [L. in dejenso) are thrown open. 

8 . Thieves' slang, a. A receiver of stolen goods. 

aiqoo in B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre^v. X708 J.' Hall A fern., 

The Pence and he are like the devil and the doctor.^ x8x2 
Sporting A/ag. XXXIX. 209 Habberfield . . w.^s considered 
the safest fence about town. 18^8 Dickens O. Twist xiii, 
Ill-treating the boys, you. .in-sa-tt-a-ble old fence. 

b. A receiving house for stolen goods. 

1847 Hlust. Loud. Hews 22 hfay 232 The keeper of the 
‘fence* loves to set up in business there. X848 Punch 
XIV. 149 Let Rl. Galignani rejoice ; and Ibt his Bibliotheque 
. , still remain the greatest literaiy ‘ fence ’ in Europe. 1863 
W. B. Jerrold Sign. Distress iii. 26 The slums of London 
— the fences and padding-kens. 

9. Sc. Law. [from the vb.] The action of fencing 
in various senses. Cf. Fence v. 8. 

X541 Burgh Rec. Prestwick 2 June (1834) 57 For J>e losen 
of ane fens maid be he said Allex% apoun ane wob of Jonat 
Hunter. C'xS/S Balfour Practicks 273 The affirmatioun 
and fence of the court, that na man tak speach upon hand . . 
except the persewar and defender. 

10. attrib. and Comb. General relations ; a. ap- 
positive (sense 5 ), as fence-wall. b. attributive 
(sense 2 ), as fence-school', (sense 4 b), as fence- 
fabric ; (sense 5 ), as fence-corner, -post. 

1876 Daily Hews 5 Oct. 6/x He sallies from his siesta in a 
•fence corner. 1609 Holland Amm. Alarcell. xxix. ix. 253 
The *Fence-fabrickes and all devices else requisite for a 
siege, were in readtn^se. *874 Knight Diet. Alech. 1 . 836/1 
A device, .used for driving *fence*posts. 1885 H. C. McCook 
Tenants of Old Farm 190 , 1 was standing by a fence-post. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warr*s 1. i. 7 As one that vselh often 
the *Fcnce-schooles. 1642 Fuller Hoty ^ Prof. St. iv. x. 
285 He was diligent in.. beating down .. the Manicheans, 
in whose Fence-school he was formerly brought up. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 338 *Fence-Wall — A wall used 
to prevent the encroachment of men or animals. 

11. Special comb. ; fence-guards (see quot .) ; 
fence-jack (see quot.); fence-lizard (see quot.) ; 
t fence-man, a - gladiator; fence-month, (c) 
originally the time of fawning for deer, a. period of 
about 30 days at the end of June and beginning of 
July, during which hunting was forbidden ; (b) 
more broadly; the close season for fishing, etc., 
during the time of breeding, not always being re- 
stricted to one month ; fence-play, + (a) a gladia- 
torial combat ; (^) transf, discussion ; 'j* fence- 
roof, a roof for defence = L , 5 fence-season, 
fence-time, a close season or time for fish, swans, 
etc. (see fence-montJi) ; fence-shop, a shop at 
which stolen goods are sold ; fence-viewer, ( U. S.) 
an officer whose duty it is to see to the erection and 
maintenance of boundary and highway fences. 

1883 W. S. Gresley Gloss. Coal Alining, * Fence-guards, 
rails fixed round the mouth of a pit -shaft, to keep people 
and things from falling in. 1874 Knight Did. Afech. I. 
836/ 1 * Fence-Jack, a lever jack adapted for lifting the corner 
or lock of a worm-fence In order to lay in a new bottom-rail. 
1889 Century Did., *Fence-lizard, the common small lizard 
or swift of the United States. 1553 Gbimalde Cieerv's Offices 
II. (1558) 98 With hired *fencemen he suppressed all Publius 
CIcmius attempts. 1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Gladi- 
ateur . . a maister of Fence, a fence man. 1594 Crompton 
yurisdidiou 197 ^Fence moneth is alwaies xv dales afore 
Rlidsomerandxvdaiesafter. 17^ Pennant ^ rv/.(i7^) III. , 
245 There is no law for preserx'ing the fish in it during the 
fence months. 1855 Doran Queens Eng. Ho. Hanover II, 
vii. X17 The bucks were denied, and he himself once shut 
out, on pretence it ivas fence month. 1580 North Plutarch 
(1676) 434 Games . . Wrestlings, and *Fence-pIayes. 1878 
Browning i^<Tya/f/<r225 Passing lightly in review, .acertam 
fence-play-strife. 1609 Holland^ww. Afarcell. xxix. xiv. 
372 The Romans . . fitted their shields close one to another 
in manner of a •fenec-roufe:. 1880 Times 2r Dec. 6/4 To 
stop . . the alleged traffic of salmon during the ‘ close ' or 
* “fence ’ season. 1789 G. Vmiklr Lije's Painter xv. 153 
In Field-lane, where the handkerchiefs are carried, there are 
a number of shops called “Fence-shops, where you may 
buy any number. 1546 PlumptonCorr, 251 Ye shall come 
no time wrong, “fence-time then other. 1584 in Binnell 
Hfscr. Thames (1758) 63 Fence ..Times, in which these 
Fishes are not to be taken. x 885 J. Hopkins' Univ. Stud. 


IV, 20 In 1647, viewers were appointed, by whom,, 

every new building had to be approved. 

Fence (fens), v. Also 5-6 fens(e. [f. the sb.] 

1 . intr. a. To practise the use of th^ foil or 
sword, b. To use the sword scientifically either 
for offence or defence. 

XS98 Shaks. Aferry W. ii. iii. 14 Alas sir, I cannot fence. 
r6^ R. H. School Rccreat. 57 Defending your self from tlie* 
Thrusts or Blows of those you Fence with. 1737 Fielding 
Hist. Reg. Ill, Wks. -1882 X. 225, I do a warrior ! I never 
learnt to fence. X779 Sheridan Critic ni. Wks.1873II.x81 
Captain, thou hast fenced well ! 1829 LyVton Dhowntd 
147, I hope you both fence and shoot well, 
c. transf of animals. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 343 The bellowing Rivals., 
fence, they push, and pushing loudly roar. 

6.. fig. Frequently of a witness: To fence with 
(rarely trans. to fence), to parry, try to evade 
(a question). 

1665 Boyle Occas. Reji. ni. vi. (1845) 158 He rather fences 
with sin. X677 Yarranton Eng. 9 The Friends., 

fence to get all the Estate. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1864) 

I. 151 For several months .. diplomatists fenced among 

themselves. 1865 Carlyle VI. xx. iii. 47 Seldom 

in the Arena of this Universe did a Son of Adam fence 
better for himself. 1880 Kinglake Crimea VI. v. 175 The 
gallant French . . could only fence with an evil so great, 
1887 Jessopp Arcady vi. x8i The' question he seemed dis- 
posed to fence with. tSoo Standard 22 Feb. 5/2 The 
Chairman.. ought-, to be able to overcome the tendency to 

fence ' awkward questions. 

2 , trans. (Const, againsl, from.) To screen, 
shield, protect : a. the body, or a part of it. 

1549 Olde Erasm. Par. 2 C«?r. vi. 7 On euery syde surely 
fensed with the armoure of iustice.^ X581 RIulcaster 
Positions xxvii. {1887) 106 The arme in this [arm ball] is 
fensed with a wooden brace. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
(1625) 139 His pined corps, whom furres must fence from the 
least blast of cold. x6ii Bible 2 Sam. xxiii. 7 The man .. 
must be fenced with yron. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. v. ir .All 
fishes in armour fenced with shels. 1691 Ray 11. 

(1704) 378 The extremities of their Toes were fenc’d with 
Hoofs, 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (18631 249 
Running down the street with an umbrella, .to fence their 
lodger . . from the . . shower. 1876 Blackmore Cripps V. 
(1877) 27 With one hand fencing her forehead. 

b. a building, locality, esp. from weather or wind. 
1577 B. Gooce Hcresbach's Husb. i. (1586) 12 b, I lay my 

come upon a fayre floore, closely fenced and seeled against 
Mise. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 360 We rode at anker 
in a place well fenced from the wind, *650 Fuller 

II. 60 [Jordan] is fenced by its own breadth and depth 
against all Passengers. *705 Addison Italy q A..spMious 
Harbour. .Fenc’d to the West. 1756-7 tr, Keysler's -Tmt'. 
(1760) IV. 5 This city is fenced from the violence of the 
waves by several small islands, 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. 
x.xvi, Moss., and leaves combined To fence each crevice 
from the wind. 2841 James Brigand ii, The kitchen was 
well fenced from the wind and ram. 

c. 'gen. in material or immaterial sense. 

CX510 More Picus Wks. 8/x Fensyng my selfe with the 
crucifixe. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 57 Every creature livyng 
should fense it self against outward violence.. IS 93 SinKS. 
3 Hen. VI, II. vi. 75 Where’s Captaine Margaret, to fence 
you now? 1602 Fulbecke Pandedes x6 By the conimuall 
practise of n.itions . . the right of Primogeniture ..1^ fenced, 
supported and defended. X639 Fuller Holy in.m* 
(1840)119 Fencing his former villanies by committing new 
ones. x68i-6 J, Scott Chr, Life (1747) HI. 378 , 

those Ministries .. is to fence .. its Peace. 1692 Xx.AUlto^^ 
Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 I. 4C0 We may fence ourselves 
the latter [open enemiesj.^ 1850 Blackie jEschylus II. iw 
Fence every gate with valiant-hearted men. 1884 Tensysoh 
Becket 143 He fenced his royal promise with an if.- 
trans. To equip for defence. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 131 A ship .. well fensed with 
munitions. 

4 . mtr. To set up a defence against ; to provide 
protection against. Obs. 

2676 Temple Lei. to Sir E. Bearing AVks. 173*. ^ 1 * 

I made use of this Circumstance to fence against inis 
Resolution of the States. X69X Ray Creation 1. (1692)14° 
Feathers very' thick set upon their Breasts . . to fence^agajns 
the cold of the water. 2702 A. Charlett in Pepyl utary 
VI, 246 The relapse of which I must fence against. X 7°9 
Swift Adv. Relig. Wks. (1778) II. 82 The common prudence 
of mankind .. is in no sort able to fence against them. X 759 
Sterne Tr. Shandy I. Ded. Epist., I live in a constan 
endeavour to fence against the infirmities of ill health. _ 

5 . trans. To keep out, ward off, repel- Said 
both of persons and things. Also to fence Pffi 
out. Often with mixture of sense 6. arch. 

a 2592 Greene Shepherd's Ode 66 A cloak of gr^y 
fenc’d the rain. 2639 Fuller Holy War 1. i-N. 14 
Bosporus was too narrow a ditch, .to fense the Pagans ot 
of WestChristendome. 1643 Burrouches Ext. Hosea vii . 
(1652)285 They fenced off thy word as with a shield. 

C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 130 These high banks are ‘ . 

, .ffence out y® water. 2725 De Foe Voy. round World^o 4 / 
327 They had . . no bows to fence off the waves, bHEj'' 
stone Schoolmistr. 65 A russet kirtle fenc'd the mppingoi * 
2785 Paley Moral Phil. (x8i8) II. 342 Government is we 
warranted in fencing out the whole sect from situations o 
trust and power. 2816 Scott Old Afort. x\x, A cup of sac 
shall fence tlie cold. 

6 . Irans. To surround with or as with a fence (see 

Fence jA 4, 5); to enclose, fortify, protect. 

2435 Nottingham Rec. II. 355 Thay to fens it fEst 
ham selfe at thayre awne coste. 2494 Fabyan Chron . ' - 
466 Y® Englysshe hoste . . was myghtely fensyd w'lth 
and tryes. 253S Covrrdale Ezek. xxxvi. 35 The . . 
downe cities, arc now sironge and fensed agayne. *5 3 
Stanvhurst /Ends ii. (Arb.) 54 Whale forte were best 
be fenced ? 1611 Bible Isa. v. a Hce fenced it, and gather 
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■ out the stones thereof. 163x1’. 'Mav tr, Barclays Mirrour 
0/ Mindes ii. 39 The lands of priuate men ..were fenced 
with ditches. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 111. ii. 317 The roofs 
were flat and fenced with battlements. 1719 E)e Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. x, 173 Well fenced either with hedge or 
pale. 1793 Trans^ Soc. Encourag. Arts IV. 4 Which are 
all fenced with a good stone wall. 1832 Lytton Eugene A, 
I. i. 3 The greater part of them fenced also from the un- 
frequented road a little spot. 

absol. 189a Midland^ N<nvs 4 Mar, 6 We must fence 
more, and we shall be . . independent of herds. 

1683 Burnet tr. Mere's Utopia (1685) 110 The Minds 
of the Utopians, when fenced with a Love for Learning. 
1763-5 Churchill Poews, Conference^ Thy writings so well 
fenc’d in Law. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 26. 306 The 
Jews were., fenced against communion with them. 1843 
H. Rogers Ess, (^1860) III. 46 Vincentius . . takes care . . to 
fence his proposition with .. limitations. 1870 Emerson 
Soc.t^- Solit.yBics. Wks. (Bohn) III. tj The men themselves 
were, .fenced by etiquette. 

b. with about ^ in^ rotiud^ up. To fence off \ to 
keep off by a fence. Also absol. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 ChroK. xiv. 7 Let vs buylde vp these 
cities, and fense them rounde aboute with walles. x6ix 
Bible Job xix. 8 Hee hath fenced vp my way. 16x5 G. 
Sandys TraxK 100 Which makes the countrey people to 
fence in those places. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 697 On either 
side Acanthus. .Fenc’d up the verdant wall. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. I. viii. 222 These leaves are fenced round with strong 
Prickles above an inch long. 1713 Steele Englishman 
No. 2. 15 His Property is fenced about with Laws and 
Privileges. 1822 ‘ B. Cornwall* Poents^ Let. Boccaccio v, Her 
'dwelling was Fenced round by trees. 1869 R. B. Sm\th 
Goldfields 0/ Victoria 6ro Fencing in a Claim, making 
a drive round the boundaries of an alluvial claim to secure 
the wash-dirt. 1877 E. R, Conder Bos. Faith viii. 349 It will 
be difficult to fence in securely on the side of Pantheism. 

c. To part off by a fence or fences. In quot. Jig. 
x88i C. Ue Kay Vision of Nimrod ii. 9 Nation I fenced 

from nation. 

't* d. Of a thing : To serve as a fence for, Ohs. 

■ 1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 125^ Yf it [thy dyche] be .v. fote 
brode [tjhan it -wolde. .fence it selfe & the lower hedge wyll 
serue. 

7. intr. Of a horse : To leap a fence. 

1884 A. Watson in Longyn.Mag. HI. 6ti What he lacks 
in ^eed is . . compensated for by the cleverness with which 
he fences. X89X hield 7 Mar. J38/1 Harlequin and Fast Day 
went to the front , . the way they fenced was a treat to see. 

8 . trans. {Sc. Znw.) a. To open the proceedings 
of (the Parliament or a Court of Law) by the use 
of a form of words forbtdding.persons to interntpt 
or obstruct the proceedings unnecessarily. 

*S*3“7S Diurn. Occumnts (Bannatyne Club) 214 He post 
to william Pikis hous . . and thair lensit the Parliament. 
CX565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 199 The 
Queen, .stayed till the Parliament was fenced. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. 158 The Court sould be fensed. 2637 Rutker. 
FORD Lett. (1862) 1 . 198 , 1 know not if this court kept within 
my soul be fenced in Christ's name. ^663 Spalding Troub. 
Chas, / (1792) L jpi The parliament is fenced. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Mial. xxi, ^They >vunna fence the court.' 

b. To prohibit by law, edict, or jiroclamation. 

1596 Burgh Rec. Glasgow 6 Aug. (1876) I. x8o Bol to fens 

the same fra doing thairof. 

c. To poind or arrest for debt. 

1570 Burgh Rec. PrestwicA aoflov. (1834) 72 For this geyr 
..quhilk wasfencet in his hand be Jhone Ondirwood officer. 

d* d. Hence, To fence a hand ; to make a league 
{h. fertre fccdzts). Obs.rarc—'^. 

X533 Bellenden Li'oy i. (3822) 41 Commandis you me to 
fens ane band with the Fader-Palrate of Albane pepill ? 

9. In the Scottish Presbyterian Churches ; lb 
fence the tables ; to deliver an exhortation calculated 
to deter unworthy persons from communicating. 

X709 W. Stewart lof Pardovan) )Vorship Ch. Scotl. 11. iv. 
140 He fenceth and openeth the Tables. 1833 Fraser's 
Mag. VIII. 406 The objurgation, or fencing the tables, was 
concluded. 1879 Jamieson Scot. Did. s. v. Bicker-raid, 
A clergyman in fencing the tables at a sacrament, debarred 
all who had been guilty of [etc.]. 1882 [see Debarration]. 

10 . To close for hunting or fishing (a forest, 
river, etc.). 

1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 39 The rivers that were fenced 
„were directed to be laid open. 

•i'll. To keep in position by a gauge or guide. 
Cf. Fence sh. 6 a. Obs. 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 90 Should you not thus Fence 
them, .one piece being never so little out of its due Position, 
would drive the ne.xt piece more out. 

12. slang, a. To purchase or sell with guilty 
knowledge (stolen goods). Also absol. 

16x0 Rowlands Martin Mark-all C ij/2 To fence property 
[printed properly], to sell anything that is stolne. 1789 G. 
Parker Life's Painter 153 Fenced is disposing of anything 
stolen for a quarter of the value. X819 J. H. Vaux Mem. 
I. xii. 141 He knew where to fence the. book. 2840 Marry at 
Poor Jack %\\\\, Does old Nanny fence? 
b. To'spend or lay out (money). 
a X700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crezv, Fence, to Spend or Lay 
out. Fence his Hog, to Spend his Shilling. 1725 in New 
Cant. Diet. 

Fenced (fenst), ppl. a. [f. prec. -f -ed k] In 
various senses of the vb. a. Furnished with de- 
fences, fortified. Now only in Biblical phraseology, 
b. ‘Provided with a hedge or rail, railed off, en- 
cloted. ///. andyfg. bMo fenced in. c. Sc. Law. 
Poinded ; see Fence u. 8 c. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 155/1 Fencyd, or defcncyd, defensus, 
munitus, defensatus. xS 3 S Coverdale Judith iii. 6 Holo- 
femes . . conquered all stronge fensed cities. x6oo Fairfax 
Tasso II. Ixxv, In fensed towres bestowed is their graine. 


x6ix Bible 2 Kings xvH. 9 They built them higli places . . 
from the tower of the watchmen, to the fenced city. 2637 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 207 Fenced goods that ye can- 
not intromit with. 2746-7 Hervey Medit. (x8x8) 203 , 1 might 
have beheld our fenced cities encompassed with armies. 
2853 Marsden Early Purit. 77 The fenced enclosures of a 
university, 2853 Maurice Proph. ^ Kings xii. 198 He 
speaks, .of its villages and fenced cities. 

Fencefnl (fe-nsful), a. [f. Fence sb. + -pdl.] 
Affording defence ; protecting or shielding. 

2626 CHAP.MAN.firt/mMwr. (1858)8 Their fenceful bucklers 
were The middle rounds of can’ sticks. ^ 172^ S.avace 
JVandereri. 294 [H^ firms the conquest with his fenceful 
mound. 2751 G. West Education xlvili, High o’er his 
Head he held his fenceful Shield. 

Fenceless (femsles), a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 

1. a. Without an enclosure or hedge ; unenclosed, 
open. 

2587 Turberv. Epit. ^ (1837) 397 As plant shall 

proove upon the fencelesse land. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bihl. 
43a Utterly to lay this vineyard waste, fencelesse, fruitlesse. 
2770 Goldsm. Dcs. Vill. 307 Those fenceless fields the sons 
of wealth divide. 2887 R. Meeker in Harper's Mag. 
Apr, 725/2 The fenceless, treeless landscape of the steppe, 
b. ^Vithout a fortification ; unfortified. 

1740 C. Pitt yEneid xn. 789 Before Mm., the fenceless 
city lay. a 2873 Lytton Pausanias iv. vi. (1878) 509 The 
fenceless villages of Sparta. 

2. Without means of defence ; defenceless. 

2594 Carew Tasso (1881) 60 Fencelesse my brest, why 
stay you it to cleaue? 1667 Milton P. L. x. 303 The Wall 
Immoveable of this now fenceless world, c 2750 Shenstone 
Lotte <5* Hon. Wks. (1764) I. 327 On my fenceless liead it’s 
phial’d wrath May fate e.vhaust. 2Bi3ScoTT/?Me33'i.xvi, 
O’er my friend my cloak I threw. And fenceless faced the 
deadly dew. 2850 Blackie ASschylus II. 254 The Greeks 
Our fenceless chiefs.. Mowed down. 

absol* 1887 Centu*^ Mag. July 334 Look what arms the 
fenceless wiefd, Frailest things have frailty’s shield ! 

Hence Femcelessness, flack of skill in fence 
{ohsl) ; the condition of not being protected by a 
fence. 

. 2656 Trapp Comm. Matt. vil. 3 A general doctrine, not 
applied, is as a sword without an edge, not in itself, but to 
us, through our singular fencelessncss. 2856 Ruskin 
Paint. III. iv. xiv. § 34 The fencelessness .. of the free 
virtue lead[s] to the loving.. order of eternal happiness. 

Fencelet (fe-nslet). rare. [f. Fence sb. + -let.] 
A small fence or hedge. 

2892 Field 10 Mar. 396/2 A sort of second fencelet planted 
on the edge of the dyke. 

Fencer (fcnsai). [f. Fence v. + -er i.] 

1.. One who fences, a. One who fights, or prac- 
tises fencing with a foil or sword ; a swordsman. 

2582 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Coirv. 1. (1586) 37 b, A fencer, 
who making at his enimies head, striketh him on the legge. 
tSpg Shaks. Much Ado v. ii. 23 As blunt as the Fencers 
foiles. 2649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 11. ii. 109 Whether of 
the two is the better Fencer. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 422 
F6_They do not thrust with the Skill of Fencers. 2809 
Roland Fencingy^ There has been, even by good Fencers, 
some controversy respecting this parade, 2829 Lytton 
Devereux \. iv, You are the best fencer in the school. 

• f b. One who fences in public shows ; a hired 
or professional swordsman. Obs, 
zyjz Act 14 Eliz, c. 5 § 5 All Fencers. .Comon Players in 
Enterludes, & minstrels, not belonging to any Baron. 2583 
Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. II. 292 One Dwelles, 
a fenser nere Cicell howse. x6ox Shaks. Twcl, N. in. iv, 
307 He has bin Fencer to the Sophy. 2603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) 358 He . . appointed certaine Ruffians and 
Fencers to watch her house. 

f C, A gladiator. Also fencer at the sharp. Obs. 
2587 Golding De Mornay xxiiL 349 Th^ had not made 
their wonted shewes of Fensers. 2632 Le (jrys tr. Velleius 
Paterc. 225 Most magnificent shewes of fencers at the 
sharpe. 2637 R. Humphrey tr. .SV. Ambrose i. 137 The 
clamour of gamesters, the slaughter of fensers. 2693 Con- 
greve Juvenal xi. 15 A man . . Able for arms . .'Mongst 
common Fencers, Practices the Trade, That End debasing, 
for u’hich Arms were made. 

d. fig . 

<1x6^ Butler Rem. (1759) II. 206 A Quibbler . . is a 
Fencer of Language, a 171$ Burnet Own Time {1766) I. 
234 Here were a couple of fencers engaged in disputes. 

2. Austr. One employed in putting up fences. 

rSSi Mrs. C. Pracd Policy 4- P. 1 . 241 ’Where is father?’ 

..'In the office settling with the fencers.’ Pall Pf all G. 

7 June 7/1 This shuts Kanakas out from the business of 
..sawyers, splitters, fencers. 

3. A horse that jumps fences. Chiefly with pre- 
fixed adj., as CL good, bold, tKo.. fencer, 

2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xliv. 249 Don’t 
know that I ever rode a better fencer. 1876 IVorld No. 320. 
32 Few areas, .require a bigger or bolder fencer. 

4 . slang, (see qnots.) 

rtxyoo’B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Queere-colc-fencer, a 
RcceiverandputterofTlofjfalse Money. 0x700 Street Rob’ 
beries ConsideVd, Fencer, receiver of stolen goods. 

5. Comb., tss fencer-like adj. ; f fencer-moibth = 
fence-month. 

1660 Fisher Rustick's Alartn Wks. (2679) 208 Ye glory 
in your Fencer-like Faculties of Disputing, a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crew, Season of Beasts, a Hart or Buck begins 
at the end of Fencer-Month. 

Hence Pe’nceress [-h-ESs], a female fencer. 
a 2661 Holyday Juvenal 93 What 3'oung face Caught 
Hippia thus? for which she chose disgrace, To be instil’d 
the fenceress ! 

fPonche. Obs. Somepartofthecarcaseofadeer. 
c 2560 J. Lacy IVyl Bucke his Testament a iij, The fenche 
rostid and y* filet, and noumbels rested. 


Feucible ffcnsiVl), a. and sh. Forms: 4-6 
fensable, 5-6 fensabil(e, s-J-fensible, (6 -ibill), 
7 - fencible. [Short for defensable. Defensible.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of a person : Capable of making defence; 
fit and liable to be called on for defensive military 
service. Chiefly Sc. 

c 2325 CoerdeL. 3296 For we have herinne Syxly thousand 
men fensable. c 2475 Rauf Coilicar 329 One thousand, .of 
fensabill men. 15^ Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 475 All other 
men commandit for to tak..That fensabill war. 2637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk. (1842) 519 The toune of Aberdeen wes 
charged, that all fensible persons appeare in their arms. 
2693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 603 The whole 
Force this City can raise of Fencible Men, as the Scotch 
call them, -is about 9000. 2756 Ibid. XLIX. 880 There can 
be no increase at all of our fencible men. 2820 Scott 
Momui, xxxiv, Where is the roll of fencible men liable to 
do suit and service to the Halidome? 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. I, V. iv, Let fencible men.. keep watch and ward. 

2. Of arms and armour : Capable of being used 
for defence, .S’r. 

rt 2572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 3846 I. 87 The soldeouris 
caist from thame thaire pickis . . and utheris weaponis 
fensable. 25. . Aberdeen Reg. V. 20 (Jam.) To consider . . 
euery nychtbour quhay hes fensabil geir & vappynnis. 

8 . Of a fortress, town, etc. : Capable of being 
defended; strong, well-fortified. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. m. x. 30 No fort so fensible . . But 
that continuall battery will rive. 2599 Hakluyt Vc^’. II. 
232 A roade .. made very fensible with strong walls. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vx. 299 Houses, being Walled and fensible 
against the Arabs, a 2682 Sir J. Turner Plem., Battle of 
Preston, Baillie had. .lodged the foot, .among very fencible 
enclosures. 2820 Scott Monast. ix, This old tower of thine 
is fencible enough. 

b. transf. of a building : That is in good repair. 
2417 Surtees Misc. (1890) 13 pat the foresayd Thomas 
make hys pryve fensilble als it awe to be. 

4. Such as will serve as a fence or enclosure. 

2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 84 All fences must be 
left, .in a fencible condition. 

6 . The sb. used attrib. : Belonging to the corps 
called Fencihles. 

2795 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. (1796) 50/2 The expences 
accompanying the fencible cavalry, 2804 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. II. 642 To station the fencible battalion at 
Surat. x^^xRegul, ^ Ord.Army 4 Officers of Fencible 
and Militia Regiments rank together. 

B. sb. A soldier liable only for defensive service 
at home. Also, lattd-, river-, seafcncible. 

X796 sporting Mag. VII. 279 A military hero, whom the 
. .tactics of the day denominate a fencible, 1803 G. Rose 
Diaries 11860) II. 57 Captain Essington, commanding the 
Sea Fencibles at Dover. 2806 K. Duncan Nelsoiis Fun. 12 
The river fencibles were stationed close to the entrance. 
2816 Scott Antiq. xiv. * A’ the sea fencibles, and the land 
fencibles are on fit. 2837 LiOCKHArt Scott (1839) I. 
305 Captain in the Perthshire Fencibles. 2839 J- Stevenson 
Justiciary Garland 75 A fencible I'll guard at home, 
f Pencibly, Obs. [f. prec. adj. + “LY5i.] So 
as to be capable of being defended. 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. L ceix. 250 A square toure 
thick walled, and fensably furnisshed for the warre. 
Pencil!^ (fe'nsig), vbl. sb. [f. Fenced'. + -ing k] 
The action of the vb. Fence. 

1. The action or art of using the sword scientific- 
ally as a weapon of offence or defence ; the practice 
of this art with a blunted sword, foil, or stick. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions xviii. (18B7) 79 Concerning 
fensing, or skill how to handle the weapon. 2642 Fuller 
Holy ff Prof. St. iii. .\iii. 185 Fencingis warre without anger, 
rt 173S Arbuthnot & Pope Martin Scrib. vii. in Po/e's ll^ks. 
(1741) II. 26 These . . could no more be learned alone than 
Fencing or Cudgel-playing, 2829 Lytton Devereux 1. iv, 
Fencing is an accomplishment in which Gerald is very nearly 
my equal. 

fig. 2608 Shaks. P er. iv. vi. 62 ’Pray you, without anymore 
virginal fencing. 2687 Dryden Hind. Sf P. ii. 33 After long 
fencing push'd against a wall, Your salvo conies, that he’s 
not there at all. 1849 Helps Friends in C. (i854> II. 9 
There is skilful fencing even in your talk. 2876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. V. xxiii. 117 A piece of diplomatic fencing. 

^ In wider sense : (see quot.) 

2692 O. Walker Histor. lllustr. 158 Fencing, Pugilatus, 
was fighting with Fists. 

2. The action of protecting, or of setting up a 
defence against (evil), f Also quasi-/<?;/r;'. Means 
of defence ( 1 ?^/.), 

2489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. x. 27 In sawtyng or fensyng 
of a forteresse a slynge is good, a 1661 Fuller 
( 1840) I. ii. 4 Providence having given men hands .. all 
clothing and fencing is.. bestowed upon him. 1608 
pepper & Cole Barihol. Anat. il i. 88 The mo« noble 
parts require great fencing. 2762 Hume Hist. Ettg. xf- 
xxxvii, 308 The fencing against the pains and infirmities 
under which he laboured occupied a great part of his time. 

3. The action of putting up fences or enclosing 
with a fence or protection ; ^\so fencing tn. 

2628 Bp. Hall Serm. Wks. 1634 H. 3” AH this provision 
of. . Fencing, Stoning, Planting, were nothing without aeon- 
tinuall over-sight. 2719 De n 

I went on with my. .planting and fencing. ..nrtn the 

Jiesid. U.S. (18/2) .07 Fencing., passes 
attention of the .. Farmer. 1892 

Eufln., Fencing In.— The enclosure of machinerj . . f encing 

enclosure or railing: fences col- 
lectively ; sometimes preceded by some qualifying 
word, L rail-, stone-, wirefenemg. Also- the 
materials of fences for farms (U.S.> 
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CX58S R. Browne Attsw. Cartivright 44 Let [him]., 
shewe . . an orcharde . . without . . some safe inclosing or 
fencing, 1857 Ruskin Elein. Drawing 326 A decayed 
fragment or two of fencing fill the gaps in the bank. x88x 
EncycU Brit. (ed. 9) XII. 190/1 For . . Sussex, where , . the 
fencing for the most part [is] what is called cramped. 

4 . The action of leaping a fence. 

1827 sporting Mag. XX. 203 With our first fox we had 
some very severe fencing. x86x W hyte-Melville Mkt, Har- 
borough 275 When hounds run best pace, horses have not 
wind for extraordinarj' exertions in the matter of fencing. 

5 . Sc. The opening of a Parliament or Court of 
Justice with the prescribed formula denouncing 
penalties against disturbers. Cf. Fence v. 8. 

X708 Proclam, in Lond. Gas. No. 4464/4 Our Proclamation 
to be . . read in Open Court immediately after Fencing 
thereof. X752 J. Loothian Form of Process (ed, 2) 232 
That ye.. be present at the said Justice-court, before the 
down-sitting and fencing thereof. 

6. slang. The action or habit of receiving or 
dealing in stolen goods. 

xBsx Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 255 Their ‘fencing’., 
does not extend to any plate. 18^ Standard 12 Apr. 5/2 
Receiving stolen property, or ‘fencing', .is largely practised 
in London. 

7 . attrih. and Conib., (sense i), as fencing-foils^ 
-gracCy ‘hall, -master, -match, -school, -skill, etc. ; 
(sense 3), as fencing-branch, -wire ; also, fencing- 
cully, arecei ver and storer of stolen goods ; fencing- 
gauge (see quot.) ; fencing-ken or -repository, a 
storing place for stolen goods ; fencing-machine, 
a machine for shaping, fitting and finishing posts, 
rails, etc. for fences {Cent. Diet .) ; fencing-nail 
(see quot.). 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (i68x) 101 The Black-Thorn 
[etc.] .. yield a very good *Fencing-branch. <2x700 E. 
Diet. Cant. Creiv, "^Fencing Cully, a Broker, or Receiver 
of Stolen goods. 1829 Lytton Dtrvercnx n. i, A table 
was covered with books, a couple of *fencing-foils . . and 
. . letters. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 836/r * Fencing-gage, 
an implement to space and hold boards against a post 
while nailing them. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. i. so6 This 
is the right ’^Fencing grace, .t^ for tap, and so part faire. 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 454 Our common *fencing-halls, 
and places of publick exercises, a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crexv, * Fencing-ken, the Magazine, .where Stolen goods are 
secured. ax^8 Ld. Herbert Life (1870) 34 The good 
*fencing-masters. .present a foyleor fleuret to their scholars. 
X779 Sheridan Critic n. ii, As smart as hits in a ''‘fencing- 
match. X874 Knight Mech. 1 . 83^1 ^Fencing- 

nail^ a heavy nail of its class adapted for fastening on 
fencing-boards. 18x2 Sporting Ma^ XXXIX. 209 A con- 
venient “fencing repository s637^abbes Microcosm, i, 
1 was bred up in Mars his ^ rencing-schoole. 17x8 Budgell 
Spect. No. 539 p X Like him who comes into a fencing-school 
to pick a quarrel. 

Fend (fend), sh. Sc. and dial. [f. next vb.] 

1 . A shift or effort which one makes for oneself. 
To make a fend \ to make a venture. 

a X724 Borrowstoun Mens in Ramsay Evergreen I. 144 
Scho maid an easy Fen. 1794 Burns I'atn Glen ii, I’m 
thinking, wi' sic a oraw fallow, In poortith I might mak 
a fen', a x8ro Tannahill Poems (1846) 25 , 1 think, through 
life I'll make a canny fen', Wi hurcheon Nancy. 1824 
Scott St. Ronan's xx, Out I wad be, and out John Bowler 
gat me, but wi’ nae sma fight and fend. x8ss Robinson 
IVhitby Gloss., * They make a good fend for a living.' 1877 
Holderness Gloss,, ‘ He disn’t seem to mak a bit o’ fend.’ 

2 . Activity in making shifts for oneself, energy. 
X788 Marshall Yorksh, Gloss., Fend, activity, manage- 
ment, assiduity, prowess. X876 JVhitby Gloss, 

3 . Provisions, fare. 

2804 Tarras 54 Naesumptuousfend,buthamely food. 

+ 4 . IVdut. « Fender. Obs. 

1658 lends, things hung over a Ships side to 

keep another Ship from rubbing against it. 

5 . Comb., as fend-bolt = Fender 2 b; 

fend-full a. Sc., full of shifts or expedients. 

X678 Phillips, Fenders, pieces of old Cables [etc.] .. 
hung over a Ships side . . called also “Fend-bolts. 1867 
Sm\tk Sailofs \Vord-bk.,Fend ox Fender Bolts, made with 
long and thick heads, struck into the outermost bends or 
wales of a ship, to save her sides from hurts and bruises. 
2820 Blackxv. Mag, Dec. 321 Else yere grown less '•‘fendfou 
than 1 ever saw ye. 

Pend (fend), V. Also 4-6 fende, (4 fenden), 
7-8 .SV:.,9</;Vz/.fain,fen. [Shortened from Defend.] 

1 . trans. = Defend z>. Now or/i7<f/. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28851 (Cotl.) Almus . . fenddes his saul 
fra he fend. CX330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 195 He com 
right son, Normundie to fende. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. 
XXII. 46 He..fendede hem fro foule vueles. CX400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 23 If hat we kunne fende him fro a fevere. 
(rx470 Henry Wallace iv. 615 Wallace in ire a burly brand 
can draw , . To fende his men with his deyr worthi hand. 
1503 Dunbar Thistle 4* Rose And said, ‘ In feild go 
furili and fend the laif '. 2568 Fulwell Like Wilt to Like 
in Hazl. Dodsley III. 322 Fend your heads, sirs, for I will 
to it more once. 2647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. xxvii, 
O heavenly Saleros sons I you fend the right, a 1774 
Fercusson (1789) II. 32 My trees ..Shall fend ye 

frae ilk blast o’ wind. 1845 W. E. Frye tr. Oehlenschl. 
Gods 83, I only sought my realm to fend By wizard spell 
and mystic song. 2863 Emerson Boston Hymn Free- 
dom.. shall., fend you with his wing, 

b. rejl. and intr. for refl. 
c 1330 K. Brunne Chron. (i8io> 2x6 l>o hat her purueiance 
of Oxenford not held, With scheld & with lance fend him 
in he feld. rx4oo Destr. Troy 10x42 The frcikc with 
a fauchon fendil hym well. 2573 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xl. 206 How he suld fend from lurie and thair fead. 2724 
R. Falconer Voy. (2769)201 What will come, will come, 


and there’s no fending against it. 2837 R. Nicoll Poems 
(1842) 27 To fend against the winter cauld The heather we 
will pu . 2864 Sir J. K. James Tasso (2865) II. xiv. xxiv, 

An agent prompt to fend and to attack. 1863 S. Evans 
Bro. Fabian 49 (Goodman true, wouldst fend thyself From 
witchcraft and midnight elf? 

2 . intr. To fend and prove : to argue, wrangle. 

2373 Laneham Let. (2871) 17^ Thus, with fending & 

proouing, with plucking & tugging. ^2698 Locke Cond. 
Underst. xxxi, IJeing able to fend and prove with them. 
170s Vanbrugh False Friend 1, Instead of fending and 
proving with his mistress, he should come to. .a. .parrying 
and thrusting with you. 2722 Strvpe Eccl. Mem. II. 
xxviii. 478 That delighted not in fending and proving, 2833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Fending and Proving, arguing 
and defending. 2B77 N, W. Line. Gloss., After fendin’ an’ 
provln' about summats. 

3 . To ward or keep off, turn aside, keep out or at 
a distance. Also, to feiid back. 

cxsyz Gascoigne Fruites Warre (1831) 217 So might we 
. .fend our foes with blowes of English made. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iii. 466 With Fern beneath, to fend the bitter 
Cold. * 272a Mrs. Centlivre Perplexed Lovers 1. i, You 
shall not want a friend to fend that blow I 2787 Burns 
Holy Fair 73 Here stands a shed to fend the show rs. _ 2B04 
Tarras Poems 22 To . . fend the heat o' simmer blinter. 
2823 Crabb Technol, Diet., ‘Fend the boat', prevent it 
striking against any thing. i860 Maury Pays. Geog. 
Sea ii. § 143 Warm water .. in contact with a cold non- 
conducting cushion of cold water to fend it from the bottom. 
2876 Blackmore Cripps ii. (1877) 22 Fending the twigs from 
her eyes and bonnet, 1877 Kinclake Crimea VI. yi. 364 It 
enabled him to fend back the masses confronting him. 
b. esp. with off. 

a 2400-30 A lexander 2032 par a cite he assailes . .Bot wees 
wijtly with-in pe wallis ascendid, Freschly fendid of & 
fersly with-stude. c 2370 Marr. Wit 4 * Science iv. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley II. 364 To fend and keep him off awhile, 
until his rage be out. 2669 Penn No Cross xx. § 23 Do 
you think that Words will fend off the Blows of Eternal 
Vengeance ? 2826 Scotx Antiq. xxxvii, * Ye had aye a good 
roof ower your head to fend aff the weather.’ 2862 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xiii. (i88q) 127 Catch hold of the long 
boat-hook, and fend her [the boat] off. 1B63 Livingstone 
Zambesi xxiv. 482 A spoonful in hot water .. to fend off a 
chill and fever. 

absol. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1191 pay fe5t & pay 
fende of, & fylter togeder. 2864 E. Sargent Peculiar III. 
125 The man of nerve looks boldly at the danger and fends 
off according. 

4 . intr. To make an effort, strive or try to do 
something ; to make a shift ; to take precautions 
against. Sc, and dial, 

25. . in Sibbald Chron, Scot, Poetry II. 46 Few for falsett 
now may fend. ^2680 [F, SempillJ Baniskvt, Poverty 
Watson Collect, i. 23 Then 1 knew no way how to Ten. 
2712 Mrs. Centlivre Perplexed Lox/ers iv, We must fend 
against that. 2788 Marshall Yorksh, Gloss,, Pend, to 
strive as for a livelihood. 2794 Burns Gane is the day, 
Semple-folk maun fecht and fen. 2859 Geo. Eliot A , Bede 
(ed. 4) I. 45 I'd make a shift, and fend indoor and out, to 
give you more liberty. 286^ E. Waugh Lane, Songs, God 
bless him that fends for his livin', An’ bouds up his yed 
through it o’ 1 

b. To fend for : to make shift for, look after, 
provide for. So in to fend for oneself. Chiefly 
dial, or colloq. 

2629 Jackson Treat. Div, Essence ir. ^Vks. 1673 II. 239 
They do not. .direct their brood in their motions, but leave 
them to fend for themselves, x66o H. More Myst. Godl. 
To Rdr. 24 They are such as . . fend for themselves as well 
as they may. 2785 Huiton Bratt Ne7v Work 468 When 
the awner will not fend for his sell. 2787 Grose Prov. 
Gtoss., I ha twa bairns to fend for. x8i8 Scotx H rt. Midi. 
XX, * Ane wad hae carried me through the warld, and 
friended me, and fended for me.’ 2839 Geo. Eliot A, Bede 
94 ‘ Lads as could fend for their sens.’ 

c. =Faiie v.^ 7. dial. 

2782 Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hoio fend you, how 
fare you? 2790 Mrs. Wheeler Wcstmld. Dial. (i82i> 113 
I’d kna haw they fend all. 2794 Burns Carle of Kellyburn 
Braes ii, He met wi’ the devil; says, ‘How do you fen?’ 
2872 Black Adv. Phaeton 23 ‘How fens tee, Jeck? gaily?' 

5 . irans. —To fend for (4 b). Hence, to pro- 
vide sustenance for, support, maintain. Chiefly 

and dial. 

2637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) I. 223 Fend thyself, I will 
hold my grips of thee no longer. 2674 Ray N. C. Words, 
'To Fend', to shift for. ^2774 Y'e.ecosson Poems, Rising 
of Session x8 Hain’d muter bauds the mill at ease And fends 
the Miller. 2^87 Burns Death of Mailie 32 Gie them guld 
cow-milk their fill, Till they be fit to fend themsel. 28x6 
Scott Old Mori, v, ‘They are puirly armed, and warse 
fended wi’ victual,* 

i* 6. To forbid. Obs, exc. dial. Cf. Fen v. 

CX460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 9, I fend, Codes forbot, 
that ever thou thrife. 28M Elworthv W. Soirierset Word- 
bk., Ee fain un vrum givainpun eezgraewn. 

Hence Fe’nded a., Femding///. a, 

2867 Emerson May-Day, etc. \Vks. (Bohn) III. 423 This 
Oreads* fended Paradise, 2883 Almondbury Gloss., Fending 
..industrious. 

I'end(e, obs. form of Fiend. 

Tendable (femdab’l), a. dial. Also fendible. 
[f. Fend i>. +-able.] Capable of fending or shift- 
ing for oneself. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words jZ Fendable, one th.at can shift for 
himself. 2835 Robinson W/iitbv Gloss., ‘A brave fendable 
body in a family’, a famous household manager. 28^ 
Lonsdale Gloss,, ‘She’s a gay fendible body.' 

Fender (fe-ndsi). [f. Fend v. + sb.] 

1 . = Defender. Oif. exc. dial. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 1839 pe fendere of grece. cx/^^o 
Promp. Parv. 255 Fendowre, or defendowre. 2678 Pour 


for a Penny 3 He [a Pawnbroker] is. .the Common Fender 
of all Bulkers and Shoplifts in the Town. 2876 Whitby 
Gloss., Fender, a defender in all senses. 

2 . Something that serves to fend or keep off 
something else. a. in gen. sense. 

2625 E. S. Britains Buss in Arb. Gamer HI. 627 Fenders 
or Jong poles. 1825 Ann. Reg. 247* This bone constitutes 
a fin, or fender. 2842 Catlin N, Amer. (1844) I. |v. 
32 Protected with the shield or arrow fender. 28^ Sala iti 
Daily Tel. 29 July, The coal bunkers . . in a state of reple- 
tion are the best kind of ‘ fenders * for the protection the 
boilers from shot and shell. 2882 Buckland Notes 4- jottings 
159 The loose feathers of the neck forming a fender to iL 
shoulder of the wing. 2893 Temple Bar Mag. XCVIII. 
46B The fenders, .the tiaras of the chaperones. 

b. NatU. A piece of old cable, or other yielding 
material, hung over a vessel’s side to preserve it 
from chafing or collision with a wharf or with 
other vessels. Also (see quot. 1850). 

2626 Capt. Smith Acdd. Yng. Seamen 16 They serue for 
lunkes, fendors and braded plackets for bresls of defence. 
2627 — SCatnati's Gram. vii. 30 Fenders are peeces of old 
Hawsers called lunkes hung ouer the ship sides to keepe 
them from brusing. 2822 A. Fisher yrnl. Arctic Reg. 34 
We were obliged to put fenders of junk over the ship's side 
to prevent her from being damaged by the ice. ^2850 
Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 117 Fenders, two pieces of oak 
plank fayed edgewise, perpendicularly, against the top- 
sides abreast the main hatchway, to prevent the sides of the 
ship from being rubbed by the hoisting of anything on 
board. 2885 Y-MNcm an Skippers 4- Sh. 2x2 A sailor slipped 
a cork fender over the side. 

c. A large piece of timber placed as a guard in 
front of any structure, esp. a pier, dock-wall, etc. 
Also fender-pile (see 7). 

2739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westm, Bridge 19 The 
Use of these Fenders . . was to secure the Works from the 
Approach of Barges. 1838 Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. ii. 
7 The wing walls . . of the lock are defended by detached 
guards or fenders of limber. 2856 in Brees Terms Archit. 
etc. 2892 Daily Netos 27 Oct. 2/6 The wheel of his ^'an 
struck a fender immediately outside some hoarding. 

d. In various other technical uses (see quots.). 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech., Fender, an attachment to a 

cultivator-plow to keep clods from rolling on to the young 
corn. [Also,] A rub-plate on the bed of a wagon or 
carriage to take the rub of the wheel when the vehicle is 
turning short. 2884 Ibid. Suppl., Fender, a screen a^nst 
a carriage or car-step to keep dirt or mud from being thrown 
upon it by the wheels. A fender board. 

e. See quot. Cf. Fence 4 c. 

28^ M. Grant in Cent. Mag. XLVII. 352/a The double 
fenders or brow-antlers [of the moose] do the most damage. 

3 . A metal frame placed in front of a fire to keep 
falling coals from rolling out into the room. 

1688 MiEGEi^r. Diet., Fender. 2720 Swift fnil. ioStella 
S4 Dec., Only a mouse within the fender to warm himself. 
2765 Layard in Phil, Trans. LVI, x? An iron fender. 2834 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 12 She actually borrowed one of the 
brass fenders. x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xxx, Sitting ^^’Uh 
our feet on the fender. 

b. A fire-guard. ? U.S. 

2874 in Knight Diet, Mech. 

c. Building. * A dwarf wall in the basement of 
a house, built up to carry the front hearth of a 
fireplace ’ (Gwilt). 

4 . A sluice-gate. Sometimes applied to the 
whole sluice. 

2B47 C. G. Addison Law of Contracts 11. 1 . § i. (2883) 248 
A sliding fender used to prevent the escape of water from 
a mill-stream. 2S68 Law Reports Q, Bench Div. III. 289 
In that part of the dam . .is placed a fender or set of fenders. 
2884 Daily Ne7V5 23 July 5/2 The paddler of a canoe got 
sucked under a fender into a swift stream. 

5 . A device made of rushes, leaves, or plaited 
paper, with which seals were sometimes encircled 
to secure them from injury. 

2864 Bootell Heraldry Hist, 4* Pop. xxiv. § i (ed. 3) 399 
‘ Fenders ' of this kind have been found attached to seals as 
early as 1380. 2891 J, P. Earwaker in Proc. Soc. Aritiq. 
19 Feb. 255 The seal is. .protected by a twisted rush fender. 

6. (See quot.) ? Obs. 

^ 2682 J. Collins Salt 4 * Fishery 14 [Crude sea-sail is] carried 
in wicker Baskets or Fenders to Brine Wells. 

7 . attrib. and Comb,, as fender-maker\ fender* 
beam, (a) (see quot. 1874); (^) = fender-stop \ 
fender-board (see quot. 1884 in sense 2 d) ; foit* 
der-bolt Naut., {a) (see quot. 1867), {d) a bolt by 
which a fender is attached to a ship, etc. ; fender- 
pile = Fender sb. 2c; fender-post (see quot.) ; 
fender-stool, a kind of long footstool usually placed 
close to the fender; fender-stop (see quot.). 

2874 YiNXGWx Diet. Mcch., *Pender-beam i. The horizontal 
beam into which the posts of a saw.mill gate are framed at 
top. 2. The inclined advance piece of an ice-breaker. 3 * ^ 
beam suspended over a vessel's side to ward off Ice and 
preserve the planking and sheathing of the vessel. 2670 
A. Littleton Lat. Diet, s.v., *Pender-bolt5. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine {178^) Gh, Fender-bolts, .driven into the wales, 
stem, or sides of., small vessels to defend their timber- 
work. x 867 ShiVTH Sailor's IVord-bk., Fender Bolts. 1^* 
Daily News 26 Jan. 2/5 The season has been a busy one for 
■"fender and fire-iron makers. 2739 Labelye Short Acc. 
Westm. Bridge 36 The ■"FeniTer-piles which guarded the 
North-point of this Pier. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. §«4 
Fixing the Fender Piles on the east side of the rock. 

Sm\tii Sailor's Word-bk., Fender-piles. 2874 Knight Dtct. 
Mech., *Fender-Post, one of the guiding stanchions of a saw- 
gate. 2870 Miss Broughton Redos Rose 1 . 260 Let ine put 
you down in the raffle for a '"fender-stool. 2856 Bbe^ 
Terms Archit. etc., * Fender Stop, the beams fixed at the 
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'fender. 

extremity of a Hne of rails, .to stop the carriages and prevent 
their running off. 

Fender (fe’ndaj), v. [f. prec. sb.] To provide 
■with a fender or fenders. 

Med, {ieeJm.'}. Specifications for fendering the river banh.s. 
FenderleSS (fe’ndajles), a. [f.as prec. + *less.] 
Having no fender. 

1878 Daily Neivs 2 Jan., The fenderless grate. x88o Ibid, 
JS Oct., House after house . . fenderless, without firedrons. 
Feudillate (fe*ndilc*t), v. Mm. rare. [f. F. 
fendill-er (dim. of fendre L. jindere to split) -h 
-ATE 3 .] irans. To crack with many small fissures. 
Hence Fe’ndillated ///. a. ; Fendilla'tion, fen- 
dillated condition. 

, 1853 Th. Ross Huinholdds Trav. III. xxix. 168 This rock 
is much fendillated. Ibid. III. xxxii. 401 Fendillated 
crystals of pyroxene and mesotype. Ibid. 402 These, by 
their fendillation and open crevices, seem to establish that 
permanent communication between the surface of the soil 
and the interior of the globe. 

Fending (fe'ndig),z'i/. sb. [f. Fendw. +-ing 1.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fend; an instance of 
this ; esp. in fendinp and proving (cf. Fend v. a). 

1583 Rich Phylotus ^ Evtelia (1835) 31 After greate 
fendyng and prouyng had in the matter, 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. vni. iii. § 9 Much fending, and proving there was 
betwixt them. 1751 Johnson P ambler 95 ^ 2 The whole 
discipline of fending and proving. 1771 Contemplative 
J^Ian ii. 10 There’s no fending against Wind and Water. 
1824 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 407 With fendings and 
provings of personal slanders. 

2 . Sc. Provision. 

x8i6 Scott Aniiq. xi, ‘That hae stouth and routh, and 
fire and fending, and meat and claith.’ 

Fend-o£f (fe-ndipf), sb. [f. Fend v. + Off.] 
The action of fending off ; hence concr. something 
that fends off. Also attrib. , 

^ 2830 Examiner 177/2 A Committee ,, is the fend-ofT to 
importunity, and the contrivance for obtaining time. 1883 
Gresley Coat Mining Gloss.^ Fend off bob ^ a beam hinged 
at one end and having a free reciprocating motion fixed at 
a bend in a shaft, .to guide the pump rods passing round the 
bend. x88o Antrim ^ Down Gloss.^ Fend off post, a post 
set in the ground to protect an object from injury by carts, 
etc., coming in contact with it. 

Fcndy, a. dial. [f. Fendw. +-t >.] (Seeqnots.'l 

X782 Sir J. Sinclair Observ. Sc. Dial, lor Fendy. 
Dexterous at finding out expedients, 18x4 Scott IVav. 
xviii, Alice ..he said, was both canny and fendy. x8sx 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Fendy, thrifty, managing. X863 J. Brown 
Horse Subs. (1882) 90 A fendy wife. 1870 Dr. Barber 
Fomess Folk 32 She'’sagay fendy, llle body. 

Fene, obs. form of Feign. 
tPetterate, W. obs.-^ [f. h. fanitrat- ppl. 
stem of fsener-dre, f. *faner- var. olfsenor-,fenus 
interest : see -ate.] irans. To lend on interest. 
2623-6 CocKERAM, Fxuerate, to put money to vsurie. 
t I*e2iera*tioil. Obs. [ad. L, fienerditon-em, 
n. of action f. fmterarc : see Fenerate v.] The 
action or practice of lending on interest ; usury. 

XS93 Barckley Fellc. Man v. (1603) 549 True love hath . 
respect only to his friends necessitie, without merchandize ' 
or feneration. 16x^5 Bp. Hall Coniempl. T, iv. iii, 
Giving to the poor is feneration to God ; the greater bank, 
the more interest, 1650 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep, (ed. 2) 
120 What vices therein it Ithe hare] figured ; that is. . fenera- 
tion or usury from its fecundity. 1721 in Bailey. 1798 
H. T. CoLEBRooKE tr. Digest of^ Hindu Law (1801) 1 . 7 
Feneration at the rate of an eightieth part by the month, 
b. Interest on money lent. In some mod. Diets. 
Penerati’tious, a. Obs.—° [f. 'L. fsenerdiici’Us 
(f. fsnerdre) + -ous.] * Taken .or given to usury, or 
pertaining thereto ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656-81). 

+ Pe*nerator. Obs. rare— [ti.'L.fxjserdtor, 
agent-n. f. fsenerdre : see Fenerate and -or.] 
A money-lender, usurer. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 158 Two detours quoth 
cryst to oon feneratour Were whylom Symund in a cuntre. 

Fenerato’rial, a. rarer-^. ^.h.fxnerdtdri-us 
{i, fsmerdtor) + -al.] Pertaining to usury. 

X793 J, Beresford in Looker-on No. 79 The magic of the 
foeneratorial rod wa.s not wanting for thepurposesofeonvert* 
ing his watches into wealth. 

Fenestella (fenesteda). [a. 'h.fenestella, dim. 
of fenestra window.] 

1 . Arch. a. A small window-like niche in the 
wall on the south side of the altar, containing the 
piscina and often the credence. 

1797 Genii. Mag. LXVII.ii. 649 A fenestella in the South 
wall of the chancel. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 226 The 
fenestella, or small niche, contained a vessel, bason, or pis- 
cina, for washing the hands. 1843 Ecclesiologist II. 56 
A Fenestella with Credence-shelf, 
b. A small window. 

1848 B, Webb Continent. Eccles. 57 The dwarf-wall is 
pierced by a broad fenestella with a trefoliated head. 1849 
Weale Diet. Terms 183/1 Fenestella. .a little window. 

2 . ZooL (See quots.) 

X849 Murchison Siluria ix. (1867) 188 The species [of 
Lower Silurian Zoophytes] with a net-like form, Fenestella 
and Retepora, Ibid. x. (1867) 217 The beautiful little cup- 
shaped Fenestella of the Wenlock limestone. 1879 Rossxter 
Diet. Sci. Terms, Fenestella, a polyzoon ; known by many 
fossil remains in Devonian limestones and other rocks. 

Fenestellid (fenestedid). Palceont. [f. L. 
fenestell-a-\-~\T)I\ One of ^^Fencstellidx, a family 
of paleozoic polyzoans. 


x882 a thenscum 24 June 798/3 A new Spiral FenestelHd 
from the Upper Silurian Beefs of Ohio. 

t Fe’nester. Ohs, Forms : 3-5 fenestre, 
6 fenester. [a. OF. fenestre (Fr. fenetre) L. 
fenestra : see next.] A window. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. po cam J>are-in a fuyri 

arewe at a fenestre a-non. a 1300 Land Cokayne 114 in 
E. E, P. (1862) 159 All fencstres J?at bej> of glasse. X393 
Lancl, P. pi. C, XXI. 13 Then was faith in a fenestre and 
cryde, et 2400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 362 By leue of jxe bay- 
lyiies . . nyme {)e dores & l>e fenestres. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 370/4 Thyse thre fenestres or wjmdowes betokene clcrely 
the fader the sone and the holy ghoost. 1510-20 CeJw//. too 
late maryedixZSd^q Breke I dya dores and fenesters. 15x3 
Douglas xir. Prol. 169 Cleir fenystaris ofglas. 1548 

Hall Citron. (18091 605 In the Fenestres and wyndowes 
were images resemblynge men of warre. 

II Fenestra (ftne-stra). PI. fenestras. [L. 
fenestra window, f. root of Gr. ipaiPtiv to show.] 
A small hole or transparent spot resembling a 
hole. 

1 . Ana/. A small hole or opening in a bone, 
etc. ; esp. applied to the two openings on the inner 
wall of the tympanum of the ear, fenestra ovalis, 
rotunda (see qiiot. 1884). 

1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med. Terms 121/1 Fenestra ovalis and 
rotunda . . the oval and round apertures of the internal ear. 
1854 Owen Skel. 4- Teeth (1855) 33 The alisphenoids, form 
the anterior half of the fenestra ovalis. 1870 Rollestom 
Anint. Li/eq Kn interorbital fenestra. 1877 Huxley 
Ini\ Anim. vii. 400 An oval fenestra, covered only by a thin 
and transparent portion of the integumenL 1884 Barr Dis. 
Ear in. i. 260 The fenestra ovalis or opening into the vesti- 
bule and the fenestra rotunda or opening into the cochlea. 
The fenestra ovalis is in the upper and back part of the 
inner wall, .at the bottom ofa recess. .The Jenestra rotunda 
. . is also situated at the bottom of a recess in the bone. 

2 . Zool. (See quot.) 

x88x Vines in Nature No. 620, 463 Fenestne . . openings 
[in the zoarium], .connected by the general substance of the 
zoarium. 

3. Bot. See qiiot Also ' an opening through a 
membrane ’ ( 7 'reas. Bot. 1866). 

1828 Stark Etem. Eat. Hist. u. 459 The part at which 
the seed has separated from the ovary is indicated by a 
small mark or scar, called fenestra. 

t Fene'stral, sb. Obs. Also 5 fenestmllo, 6 
fenestrall. [a. 0 ¥. fcnestral, f. fenestre'. see Fe- 
nester.] A window-frame or lattice, often fitted 
with cloth or paper as a substitute for crystal or 
glass ; a window. Rarely of the filling in of the 
frame : A window-pane. 

[x2Qit Accis. Exors, Q, Eleanor in Housek.' ExPs. (Roxb.) 
135 Pro canabo ad fenestrallas . . Hj d.} 2399 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtee.s) III. 129 Et in j parva serura emp. pro j fenestrall 
infra capellam Beatae Manse, 2hd. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
It, xi, All the windowes and eche fenestrall Wrought were of 
berj’Je & of cleare crystall. <M43 o — Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 203 To telle what shuld hire baggys been, Whoos 
fenestrafie were hard to glase. 25x9 Horman Vulg. 242 
Paper or lyn clothe straked a cros.se with losyngr : make 
fenestrals in siede of gla-sen wyndowes. 2523 Skelton 
Garl, Laurel 1387 The fenestrall, Glittryng and glistryng 
and gloriously gfasid. 2530 Palsgr. 219/2 Fenestrall, 
chassis de ioille, on de paupier, [1851 Turner Dom. A rchit, 
II. i. 13 The windows were usually fitted with . . lattices or 
fenestrals.] 

irans/. c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. xlii. (i860) 92 Thou 
shuldest not weene that the soule baue neede of these eyen 
. . For bifore and bihynde, with oute bodelych fenestralle, he 
seeth his gostlich go^. 

Fenestral (fme*stral), <r. [ad. J^.fcnestrdl'is, 
f. fenestra ; see Fenestra.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a window, 

2674-82 in Blount (J/nwgr. 2691 Atk. Oxon. II. 

699 Collections of monumental and fenestral inscriptions. 

. 26^-9 Bp. W. l^icotson Eng. Hist. Libr.ius^s Anth.yiood 
j Collected the . . Fenestral Inscriptions . . in the County of 
' Oxford. 1776 R. Graves I. iv. On almost every 

occasion of human life. . Fenestral, Parietal, and what not. 

2 . Anqt. nnd Surg. * Having small openings like 
windows* (Wagstaffe). Fenestral bandagey ‘a 
bandage, compress, or plaster with small perfora- 
tions or openings to facilitate discharge * (Dungli- 
son). Cf. Fenestrate v. 

3 . Biol. a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a fenestra, b. Furnished with fenestrte. 

2865 Gosse Land Sp Sea (1874) 156 Pseudopodia that pro- 
ject through the fenestral apertures. 

Fenestrate (fihe*str^), a. [ad. L. fenestrate 
usy pa. pple. of fenestrdrCy f. Fenestra.] 

1 . Having small perforations or openings like 
a window. Chiefly Bot. and TIool, 

1835 Lindley Inirad. Bot. (1848) II. 21 The . . phragma 
has a slit in its centre, and is said to be /enestrate. 2846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 514 Parietes fenestrate, i860 Balfour 
Man. Bot. § 555 The replum , . sometimes e.xhibits perfora- 
tions, becoming fenestrate. 2874 M, Cooke Fungi 132 The 
sporidia in Hysterium proper are ., sometimes fenestrate. 

2 . Entom. —Fenestrated 3. 

1842 in Brande. 

Fenestrate (f/ne'strr»t\ v. rare. [f. ‘L.fene- 
strdt- ppl. stem of fenestrdre (f- Fenestra) ; see 
-ATE.] trails. To furnish (a bandage) with small 
holes or openings. 

1887 Lancet 24 Sept. 604/1 Harelip strapping . . is fenes- 
trated, and cut into strips. 


Fenestrated (fi‘he'stre>ted), ppl. a. [f. L. 
fenestrat-ns (see prec.) + -ed i.] 

1 . Arch. Furnished with windows. 

2849 Weale Did. Terms 183/2 Astylar and fenestrated 
ought. . to be merely convertible terms ; but as they are not 
[etc,]. In mod. Diets. 

2 . In scientific use : Pierced with a hole or with 
holes; perforated. ^ Fenestrated membrane (Anat.) : 
that form of the elastic tissue of the middle or 
contractile coat of the arteries, in which it presents 
a homogeneous membrane the meshes of -which 
appear as simple perforations * (Hoblyn, 1868). 

2^9-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1370/1 Fenestrated mem- 
brane. 2865 Gosse Land 4- Sea 156 The shells [of Poly- 
cystina] are siliceous .. Their walls beautifully fenestrated 
with large angular or circular perforations. 2878 Bell 
Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 476 The coracoid, .is not unfre- 
quently fenestrated. 2886 Guillemard Cruise of Marchesa 
II. 188 Fleshy, fenestrated leaves. 

3 . Entom. Having transparent spots. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxii. 301 The male 
LocusUb have a fenestrated ocellus. 


Fenestration (fenestra* ‘/an), [n. of action f. 
"L. fenestrdre \ see Fenestrate tx.] 

1. The arrangement of windows in a building, 

2846 Civ. Eng. 4- Archit. Jml. IX. 293 The fenestration 

of Soane’s building was praisew’orthy. 2879 Sir G. G. Scott 
Led, Archit. I. 159, I see no difference of principle in the 
fenestration of the Early French and the Early English 
Pointed styles. 

2. Altai. The process of becoming perforated ; 
the formation of small holes, b. The condition 
of being fenestrated or perforated. 

2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 150 Reduced by extreme 
fenestration to mere series of filaments. 2881 INIivart Cat 
329 Fenestration — denoting that a solid structure has dis- 
solved itself at one spot or more, so as to give rise to an 
aperture perforating it. 

+ Fenestre’Ue. Obs. rare. [a.O'F.fenestrellc, 
d\m. oi fenestre : see Fenester.] A small window. 

^■1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 5^4 A toure with plaine and 
whiled walles, .And fenestrelles lilt. Ibid. 545 In every fene- 
streil [sic MS.\ printed -tellj. 

Fenestriform (f/he'strifpjm), a. rare—'-, [f. 
X,. fenestra window + -(i)foR 3I.] Window-shaped. 

xB6o Ecclesiologist XXI, 359 The most westernly [bay] .. 
carries outside fenestriform panelling. 

Fenestmle (f/iie'strrri). ZooL [ad. L, fene- 
stmlay dim. of Fenestra.] (See quot. t88i.) 

2872 Nicholson Palxont. 196 The branches of the ccenoe- 
cium unite with one another in such a manner as to form 
ovate interspaces or ‘fenestrules’. x88x Nature 25 Sept. 
463/1 Fenestrules. — The square, oblong, or partially rounded 
openings in the zoarium— connected by non-cpllular dissepi- 
ments— of Fenestella, Polypora,and species allied to these. 

t Fenfield man. Ohs. (See quot.) 

C2630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 215 (1810) 223 There are 
certain tenants dwelling in and about the moor, which are 
called Fenfield Men. In ancient times Fengfield, and these 
be tlie king’s special tenants, pay him yearly rent . . They 
may winter in the . , forest so much cattle as they can keep, 
so that it be by day. 

'I'Feilg’, eb. Ohs. Also 3 south, dial. veng. 
[OK. f^ng str. masc. = OFris. feng ON. fengr. 
OTeut. *fangjO'Zy f. root oi^fankaiiy OE.fdn: see 
Fang z>.i] a. =Fangj‘^. i. b. =Fangj^. 2 . 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 39 LeteS cower stale and eower reaflac 
for nis ker nan feng on. C2205 Lav. 1773 Swa heo ferden 
to heora scipa mid alien heora uenge. Ibid. 8610 We scullen 
..^emen ^es fehtes & nawiht |>es fenges. ^IX25o Owl 4 * 
Night. 2285 At eche fenge Thu fullest mid thine ahene 


wenge. 

Fengite : see Phengite. Min. 

Fe*n-hood. nonce-tud. Fens collectively. 

2834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 324 A place ensconced in 
snhood. 

FeniaXL (frnian), sb. and a. [f. Olwfene * one 
if the names of the ancient population of Ireland ' 
Windisch), confused in modem times with fiann 
em. collect., the name of a body of warriors who 
re said to have been the defenders of Ireland in. 
he time of Finn and other legendary Irish kings.] 
A. sb. 

1 . (See quot. 1879.') Obs. zxc. Mist. 

x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxx, [A pretended translation from 
)ssian 1 Do you compare your psalms To the tales of the 
are-armed Fenians? 2861 E. Led. MS.MMerials 

Inc. Ir. Hist. 302 Goll Mac Morna, the great chief of the 
'onnacht Fenians. 2879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 75/t According 
□ popular tradition the Fians, or Fenians were mercenary 
ribes acting as a permanent military force for the support 
f the Ard Rig, or king of Eire. .v i. 4 » 

2. (jne of an organization or ‘brotnernooa 
ormed among the Irish in the United States o 

i^merica for promoting and assisting reyol^ionary 

movements, and for the overthrow of the Eng is 
overnment in Ireland. , 

1864 Leeds Meratry 11 Mar., The eye 

eneral name of Fenians, .are regarded 4 d AmerIcL 
y the Roman Catholic cler^ m and Amer c 

ks Sat. Rev. 4 Mar. 240 Rebels (of late 
38 o McCarthy Own Times IV. hn. 139 
•ere taken and shot. 

l^bf OT pertainingto the Fenians (Fenian i^ 

18S1 E. O'CuBRY Leet. MS. Attributed to Oism 

he Fenian Poems, many of wntch are attriouie 
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pent. 


rENIAWISM. 

and Fergus. x86a W. F. Skene in Bk. of Lhtnore Introd. 
8o Districts in which the Fenian names enter most largely 
into the topography of the Highlands. 

2. Of or. pertaining to the Fenians 2) or to 
Fenianism. Fenia7i B7‘otherhood{sQQ<\\xoi, 1890.) 

iZS$Ann.Re^. 172 The new conspiracy commonly Icnown 
by the name of ‘ Fenian’. Ibid. 175 A . . secret society called 
the Fenian Brotherhood, 1890 -C. L, Norton_ Polit. 
Americanisms 43 As generally understood in America, the 
‘ Fenian Brotherhood ’ is a league pledged to the liberation 
of Ireland. 

FexiiB.uisill (fT*nianiz’m). [f. prec. + -ism.] The 
principles, purposes and methods of the Fenians. 

1866 spectator 1 Dec. 1329 The revival of Fenianism is as 
formidable as its outbreak. 1870 Lowell Amon^ 7/iy Bks. 
Ser. I. (1873) 131 The. .invisible omnipresence of Fenianism, 
1880 M'^Carthy Otvn Times IV. liii. 147 Their deaths did 
not discourage the spirit of Fenianism. 

t renicnla'ceons, a. Ohs, ra7‘e~K [f. L. 
fotiiczthnn fennel -f -aceous.] Resembling fennel, 
1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp, 240 Wilde Parsnip .. its 
stalk and muscary being feniculaceous. 

Penix, obs. form of Ph(Enix. 

Fenk, Ohs. In 4 fenke, venko. [ad. OF. 
ve7icre (mod.F. vaiitcre) L. vhtc^re^ ira7is. To 
vanquish ; conquer. Also ahsol. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2024 Ouercomen, venkud, and 
bitraid. 1340-70 Alisaunder 323 Philip fenkes in fyghl. 
1340-70 Alex, fy Dind. 339 Haddest i>ou fenked lie fon .. 
l>at in hi flech dwellen. 

Penks (fenks),^/. Also finks. The fibrous parts 
of the blubber of a whale, which contain the oil ; 
the refuse of the blubber when melted. Also in 
Co77tb.^ as feiikif^-hack \ seequot. 

1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 399 A ‘fenk-back’ or 
depository for the refuse of the blubber. Ibid. II. 434 The 
fenks . . form an excellent manure. 1836 Uncle Philip's 
Convers, Whale Fishery 232 The men . . stir the blubber 
with poles . . to prevent the fenks from sticking to the sides. 
1876 Whitby Gloss.^ Finks. 

tPen-licll, a, and adv. \0^. f. Fen 

sh.^ + ’ItCj -LY 1 ; the mod. form would be *f€72ly.'] 
Fenny, dirty, marshy, miry. Hence Fe*nliche 
adv., filthily. 

cxooo i^LFRic Gra7n, ix. (Z.) 45 Palnster, fenlic, cxooo 
St. Guthlac (1848) 22 Betwyx Jia fenlican gewrido h®s wid* 
gillan westenes, he ana ongan eardian. ^1223 Ancr, 
R. 2o6 Hwo se nule iSe mucnele fulSe uenliche uallcn. 
a 1940 Ureistm in Cott. Ho7n. 202 Ich ham wiS hore horie 
fenliche ifujed. 

Fe'ix*likef Resembling a fen, marshy. 
xs6x Daus tr. BnlUngcr on Apoc. (1573) 223 b, Altogether 
froggelyke and fenlyke. x66o Howell Lexicon, Fennie, 
fen-like, 7 ttarcscaget<x, palustre. 

re- n-iuail. An inhabitant of the fens. 

x6xo Holland Catndefi's Brit. 491 Girvij that is, as some 
interpret it, Fen-men or Fen-dwellers. x6xi Cotgr. s.v. 
Boeuf, As our fenne-men [sayj, rather catch a ducke than 
feed an Oxe. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 600 The Fen-men hold 
that the Sewers must be kept. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) 
I. 254 Stares . . do great damage to the fen men by roosting 
on the reeds. 1856 P. Thompson Hist. Boston 644 The fen- 
men . .were, a century later, known as the Slodgers, or Fen- 
Slodgers. 1865 Kingsley Herew, Prel. 19 After the snow 
would come the fenman's yearly holiday. 

+ Pe’line. Ohs. ra7‘e~~^, ? A dragon. 

1567 Turberv. tr. Ovid's Ep. vi. 25 And that the waker 
Fenne the golden spoyle did keepe. 

i| Fennec (fe*nek). Zool. Also fennie, [Arab, 
itijuii fetiek, a name vaguely applied to various fur- 
bearing animals.] The name of an animal {Ca7izs 
zerda) found in Africa, resembling a small fox, but 
having very long ears. 

1790 Bruce Tra7\ V. 135 After leaving Algiers I met with 
another fennec at Tunis. 1848 Craig, Fennie. c 1850 Nat. 
Encycl. J. 264 Various species of foxes and fox-like animals, 
among which we may notice the fennec. 1888 Rwerside 
Nat. Hist. V. 412 The Fennec is a pretty little animal, rang- 
ing over a large part of Africa. 

Fennel (fe-nel). Forms: i finusl, flnul(e, 
fenol, find, 3, 5 fenyl(le, (4 fynel, 5, 7 fenil, 
6 foenall), 4-7 fenel(l(e, 6-7 fennell, 7- fennel. 
See also Finkle. [OE. ji7iu^l, fattile wk. fem,, 
fettol, fittul masc., ad. popular L. fe7iitclut7i, 
fe7iocUt77i (substituted for class. 'L.fi’jiineltwi, dim. 
of fx7ttitn hay) ; from the same form come OF. 
fhioil (mod. t.fe7toztil), Vt,fc7iolk, IX.fiiiocchio, 
Sp. hi7tojo.'\ 

1. A fragrant perennial umbellifer {Fimicuhtm 
vulgare) having yellow flowers, cultivated chiefly 
for its use in sauces eaten with salmon, etc. 

a •joo Epinal Gloss. 451 Finiculus, finugl. cxooo iELPRic 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilckcr 322 Fenicnlum, fenol. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. xih. 44 The fenyl ant the fille. 1393 Gower 
Con/. III. 120 His herbe. .l*he vertuous fenel. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans B iv d, Wassh the flesh . . in y^ Juce of fenell. X533 
Elyot Cast. Helthe (1539) 41 a, Wyne . . wherin the rootes 
of persely or fenel be stieped. 1538 Turner Libellus, Foe- 
nell, Feniculum. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 180 There ’s Fen- 
nell for you. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 581 A savorie odour 
. . more pleas’d my sense Than smell of sweetest Fenel. 1732 
Arbuthnot Rsilcs cf Diet 260 Fennel . . contains a subtil 
Spice. X770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 234 With aspen boughs, 
and flowers and fennel gay. X7p6 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
xviii. 291 Garnish with fennel and parsley. X84X-6 Longf. 
Goblet of Life v, The fennel with its yellow flowers. 1879 
■ u Pheidippidts 82 This herbage I bear— Fennel, 
■'•ver it bode. 


b. With qualifying words indicating different 
species ; esp. Indian Fennel, Fwiiicnhtt/i Fa7i77io- 
rtzi77i, an annual variety of F. vttlga7‘c employed in 
India in curries and for medicinal purposes. Sweet 
Fennel, Fsetticnltim diilce or officitiale, grown in 
kitchen-gardens for the sake of its leaves. 

1796 C. Marshall Garden. xv\. fx8i3» 267^ Sweet fennel is 
an annual, cultivated for its seeds in medicine. x8ix A. T. 
Thomson Lotid, Disp. (18x8) 34 The root of. .the common 
fennel, and the seed of.. the sweet fennel, are officinal. 

2. Popularly applied to plants resembling the 
preceding, as Dog or Dog*s Fennel, Attihettiis 
CotuIa\ Hog’s Fennel, Peticedatttuit ofjicmale', 
Horse Fennel, Seseli Hippotna7‘athrtii7i *, Sea 
Fennel, Czdtlmiwi maritwitim ; Sow Fennel ~ 
Ho^s F,\ Water. Fennel, CallthdcJie ve7'7ta. 

*5*3 Fit 2HERB.///«^. §2oDoggerenell. .in the commynge 
vp is lyke fenell, and beareth many white flourcs. x688 
R, Holme Amnonry 11. 73/1 The dog Fennel hath small 
deep dark leaves. 1712 tr. Po/neCs Hist. 7 Another 

kind of Fennel .. bearstheNameofSea-Fennel. 1863 Prior 
Plant'n. (1879) 77 Dog's Fennel. 

b. Fennel-flower, a herb of tbe genus Nigella. 
Also with distinguishing epithets, as Cotn 77 i 07 t, 
Spa7iish, Si7tall, Wild Fetttiel-flmver. 

X863 Prior Plant-n. (1879) 77 Fennel-Flower, from its 
fennel-like finely divided leaves. 1868 Hereman Paxton's 
Bot. Diet. 392/2 The species of Fennel-flower are curious 
and ornamental. 

c. Fennel-giant {Fet^tla cotjwiutiis'), a plant 
of the genus Ferula ; also with distinguishing 
epithets, as B7‘oad-leaved, Furrowed, KitoUed, etc. 
= Gia7it-fe7i7iel. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixxxix. 269 The seconde klnde is 
called-. wilde Fenell, and great Fenell : and of some Fenell 
Giant. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 27/2 Th’ 
Hearb Sagapen \sidc note Fenelgyant] serves the slowe 
Asse for meaL 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 70 A Ferula, or 
Fennel-giant, as some term It. 1794 SIartyn Rousseau s 
Bot, xxii. 237 It [Ferula] is so lofty and large a plant as to 
have acquired the name of Fennel Giant. 1848 iri Craig. 

3. As an emblem of flattery. 

1384 Lylv Sappho II. iv, Fancy is a worme, that feedeth 
first upon fenell. 1592 Greene Upst. Co7irtier (1871) 2 
Womans weeds, fennel I mean for flatterers. 1634 Phyala 
Lachrymarutn (Nares), Nor fennell-finkle bring for flattery. 

4. atlrib. and Co77tb,, as fetittcUplaui, -root, -seed, 
•stalk ; fetttteUlike, •t ubbed adjs. ; also + fennel 
apple, the name of a variety of apple ; fennel oil, 

* the oil of common fennel containing anethol apd 
a terpene* (Watts); fennel water, a spirituous 
liquor prepared from fennel seed, = FENOUiLLETTE. 

X664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 225 Apples ..*Fennel 
Apple. 1721 in Bailey. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 65 
Blooming *fennel-plants And giant lilies tossing to and fro. 
1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 288 To see clearer then 
any *feneU rub’d Serpent* cxooo Sax. Leec/id. III. 28 
*Finol ssed «. gnid to duste. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. v. 156, 

1 haue . , A Ferjiing-work of Fcnel-seed for jjis Fastyng 
dayes. 1626 Bacon Sy^a § 528 Take Earth made with 
Marjoram, .bruised, or stamped, and set in it Fennell-Seed. 
x6gx Ray Creation 1.75 You can by no Culture.. extend a 
■ *Fennel Stalk to the stature and bigness of an Oak- 1757 
A. Cooper Distiller ii. v. (1760) 226 Simple Waters now 
commonly made are .. Cinamon-water, *FenneI-waler, etc. 
1879 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) IX. 76/1 The fruits, .are used for 
the preparation of oil of fennel and fennel water. 

Fenner (fe'nw). rare, [f. Fen sh."^ + -erI] = 
Fen-man. 

1844 [see Fen 5]. 

+ Fe'nnilicli, a, Obs, [f. Fenny + dich, -ly i.] 
Dirty, filthy, miry. 

<1x225 Marker. 15 Fule ant fenniliche i fleschliche 
fuUhen. c 1930 Halt Meid. ii Into fu!5e fenniliche akasteS 
se monie. 

+ Fe'nnin, fenny, Obs. [Cormptior. of Ger. 
pfe7mi{77)§.'\ English names for the German coin 
pfettiiig, now worth about a tenth of a penny. 

161X Coryat Crudities 465 Tinne money called fennies. 
i7S6^Nucent Gr. Tourll.6i In most of the king of Prussia’s 
dominions, the moneys are expressed by crowns .. grosses, 
and fennins. 

Eennisli (fe-nij), a. [f. Fen s/>.^ + -JSH.] 

1. =Fennyo.1i. 

1577 Goooe Hcrcback’s Hush. i. (15B6) land it 

selfe IS .. called .. fennishe, where the water C^^t^'.ntinues. 
1602 Fulbecke andPt.Parall, 54T0 tume. ‘ ground 

into firme ground. x66z Lovell Hist. Amdgd^^ Sin, 145 
In Fennish and watery places. 2727 in Bai’^'I^*^ tII. 

2. Belonging to or produced from .J .Also 

of a bird : Inhabiting the fen. “ 

*574 WHiTCirri?^ Aimsav. iii. § 30. 378^ £^L jjJ^inishe 
waters in a whole Countrey. 1600 Maidi'j^^'i 11. in 
Bullen O. PI. 1. 120 Where fennish foggesv^’ 'Srs do , 
abound. x66x Lovell Hist, Anim, ^ 4 Tit- 

mouse, great fennish. 2851 College Lifi^jp^^'^pls. /, 63 
Symonds fell a victim to the fennish mala; ^ 

3. Savouring of the fen ; muddy. I • / ' 

i66x J. CiiiLDREY Brit, Bacon 88 The 5j,| '^//-ere made 
to feed Pikes and Tenches fat, and to from their 

muddy Fennish taste. / ^ 

Fenny (fe-ni), a.^ [OE.-/g?fm^, f. F en.] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by, fen; 
boggy, swampy. 

c looQ iEtFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 147 Uliginosus ager, 
fennis acer. c z42oPallad. on Hush, 11. 22 'The fenny leeld 
it is not forto plowe. a 1440 Found. Si. Bartholomesv's 22 
Right vnclecnc it was and as a maryce dunge 


with water. 1553 Eden Treat. Neive hid. (Arb.) ig Thev 
are . . engendered . . in fennie & marrishe groundes. i6u 
Capt. Smith Virpnia iv. 162 Large Fenny vnwhoW 
Marshes. 17x2 Steele Spect. No. 406 f 4 They jouroev 
through the fenny Moors. 1805 Luccock Nat. Wool iK 
Almost the only animal of the kind known through tbe 
fenny district.^ 1858 Bushnell AVr/. <5- vi. (iKit 
192 Muddy rivers, with their fenny shores, tenants by 
hideous alligators. 

2. Inhabiting, growing, or produced in a fta. 
Now only of plants. . 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chimrg. ii. ix. 42 He must abstaioe 
also from maryshe fyshes and fennie, and drjx . . oystres. 
154s Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 128 A fennye goose. 1587 
Harrison England 11. -xxii. (1877) 1. 343 Fennie bote, 
broome, turffe, [etc.] . . will be good merchandize euen in 
the citie of .London. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 12 Fillet cf 
a Fenny Snake, In the Cauldron boyle and bake. 1607 
Topsell (1608) 705 Dragons.. fenny, and living ia 

the marishes. c 1629 Layton Synos Plea Ep. Ded., Fenny. 
Bitters in their hollowe canne make a terrible noyse. 1660 
Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. t8i They are a fenny bwL 
a lyzz Prior Solomon 1. 324 In the troubl’d Stream and 
fenny Brake. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 80 Winding through 

f >almy fern, and rushes fenny. 1822 Hood Lycm, Like a 
ong silver rivulet under The long fenny grass. 

f 3. Muddy, dirty. Also Jig. Obs. 

£“897 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past. xiii. 74 Gif sio [bond] 
biS..tenne5U. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1113 paj i)ou be 
man fenny, & al to-marred in myre .. l?ou may schyne {juq 
schryfte. <t 1340 H ampole Psalter Ixxvii. 50 Vayn iangljmge 
l^at IS in fenny wittes. X635 CpsKvaxs, Evibl. ii.xiv.tryiS) 
X18 What fenny trash maintains the smoth’ring fires Of his 
desires ! 

4. Co77tb., fenny-seated a., situated in .a fen; 
t fenny-stones, a kind of Orchis. 

1631 Weever Anc, Fun, Mon. 58 That famous fenny- 
seated Monastery. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. cv. 174 Of 
Fennie stones. 1678 Phillips, Fenny^stofies.ix plant some- 
what of the nature and kind of the Cynos Orchis or Bog- 


gtones. x72X~x8oo Bailey, Fenny-stones. 

Fe'Dliy, Obs, exc. dial. Also i fynis, 8 
vinny, Fen shJ mould. Cf. 

Finew.] Spoiled with damp, mouldy, musty. 

cxoooiELFRic Josh, ix, 5 Finiehlafas. xS73Tusser//«A 
XXXV, (1878) 83 More fennie the laier the better his lu^t, 
more apt to beare hops when it crumbles like dust. 1674 
Ray S. ^ E. C. Words 65 Fenny cheese, mouldy che«e, 
Kent. 1^36 Lewis Thanet Gloss., Fennye rotten, mouldy 
cheese * vinny cheese r:x86o Kentish dial,, ‘This bread 
is fenny ma'am, all through lying in that damp place. 
Fennyxe, obs. form of Phcenix, 
Feno(o)chio, obs. f. Finoohio, sweet fennel. 
Fence, Fenced, var. of Finew, Finewed, Oh 
•f Pe’nory. Oh. rare—K [f. L. /tenor-, fono: 
interest + -T 3.] Interest of money. 

157* T. Wilson bdeurye 85 b, Usuryeor fenorye isagajw 
demaunded aboue y^ principal. . 

+ FenoniL [in F,fe7touillet, f . fetiouil FEXKEh.J 
= Fentiel apple ; see Fennel 4. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori, (1729) 207 Apples. .John-AppieS| 
Robillard, Red Fennouil. 

t Fenouille’tte. Also 8 fenouillet(e. [a- 
Y,fenouillette, f. fettouil Fennel.] Fennel water. 

1706 Lond. Gaz, No. 42B0/4 French Wines, most Garets, 
Primes, Brandy, and Fenouillete. 17x5 Dr. S^vift's Rtal 
Diary 5 (D.) He's a'silly fellow. Went home to take some 
fenouillet I was so sick of him. X7s8 J. S. Le Brans 
Ohserv. Siirg. (1771) 282, 1. .found a scent of Fenouilktte. 

Fenow(e, -ed, van of Finew, Finewed, Obs- 
Pensabill, -bly, obs. ff. Fencible, Fenciblt. 
t Fe'nsive, Obs. [Shortened form of De- 
fensive.] = Defensive. 

1583 Stanyhurst yEneis 11. (Arb.) 53 Fensiue 
*595 Earnfield Sonn. i, Skin, the bodies fensiue wall. xwS 
Warner Alb, Eng. 15 The Troyans .. seeke to *c**re into 
their fensive towne. 1621 Quarles Div. Poems, Esshtr 
(1717) 157 The Hills His fensive Bulwarks are.. 

t Fe'nsnre. Obs. Also 6 feanser. [f. 
obs. f. Fence v. + -uke.] A fence. , 

1552 Huloet, Fence or fensure, 7f<z///wz. azyoa Lordyj 
Lorn in Roxb. Ball. (1874) II. 352 'The Lady is a hunting 
gone over feanser that is so high. 

Fent (fent), sb. Also 5 vent, 5-7 fente, 7 fcDth. 
[ad. Fr- fettle, f. fetidre :—L,f/idIre to split.] 

1. A short slit or. opening in a robe, esp. the 
opening at the throat, usually closed by a brooch, 
trimmed with fur, etc. Also a placket or placket* 
hole. Now chiefly dial. 

CX430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5941 The stroke vndre the fen • 
Queyntly al a-side it went. <; X440 Promp. 

Fente of a clothe, fibulaiorium. c 1450 Henryson btc- 
Fab. 55 Flours fair furred on euerie fent. i4S9 r 
Sir T. F'astolf'm Archsologia XXL 253, i jakket 0* r 
felwet, the ventis bounde with red lether. a i$oo Assem^ / 
of Ladies, The coller and the vent. .With greate 
were couched al after one worching. 1502 Prhy 
Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 69 Item for a nayle of 
for fentes for the same gowne iii]d. 1530 Pauscr. 

Fent of a gowne, fente. i6xx Cotgr., La fente d m 
chemise, the fent of a shirt. 1652 Urquhart ' 

(1834). 241 A cloth of gold petticoat, in the anterior Jcni 
whereof was an aslerisiick ouch. 1814 La^o Case 
He put his hand . . into the fent of her petticoat, 

2. t a. A crack in the skin {obs,) ; b. (see quo^* 

^77^) 5 opening or rift in the ground. ^ 

*597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 188 Clifts or Fenths in tw 
Eares or ^ose. 1776 Da Costa Conch, 243 The fent lRinja; 
is the opening of the Shells on the Slopes.^ *878 
Herbert tr. HilbneVs Ramble ii. ii. 244 .A ravine, or ram 
a deep font in the soil. 
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3 . dial. The binding of any part of the dress. 

1847 in Halliwell. 1877 N, IV. Line. Ctoss., Pent, the 

binding of a woman’s dress. 

4 . A remnant (of cloth). 

1847 in Haluwell. 1855 Robinson Whithy Glosi.y Fenis 
..remnants of cloth in varieties, i860 O’Neill Chtin. 
Calico-Printing 312 If a fent mordanted for black and 
purple be dipped in hot caustic soda, it will [etc.]. 1865 
B. Brierlev Irkdale I, 156 A couple of fents of his own 
weaving. 

5 . atln'b., (sense 4) as fent-deaUrf -merchant. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 18 Sept. 5/3 Mr. M... started in 

business as a fent and general merchant. 1893 Simmonds 
Trade Diet. Sup., Fent-Dealer, a piece broker, a retailer 
of remnants of cloth. 

t Tent, t'. Ohs. rare—'', [f. prec. sb.] irans. 
? To make slits in. • * 

N'oiiingham Fee. IV. 227 For fentinge tenne moryons 
ijr. Wyd. 

Fent, -ly, obs. and dial. ff. Faint jA, Faintly. 
Fenu^eek (fe‘ni7;gr?k). Forms : i fenogre- 
cum; 4-5 fene-, feyngrefc, (4 feiny greko), 6 
fene-, feny-greke, fen(©)-, fenigreek(e, (6 fene- 
cryck, 7 feenegreeke), 6-7 feni-, feny-, fenu- 
grec(k, (S fenegry), 7 fenu-Greek, 9 foenu- 
greek, 7- fenugreek. [OE. fenogTseenm, L. 
f^mignycum for fsenum Grxeum Greek hay, the 
name given by the Romans (see quot. 1861). The 
ME. and later forms are ad. Fr. fenttgj-cc^Vs. 
femtgreCffengrec.l 

1 . A leguminous plant ( Trigonella Famwi Grx- 
ciiTji) cultivated for its seeds, which are 'used by 
farriers. 

cxooo Sax. Leecltd. 11. 181 Wi]» sarum ma^an eft s®do on 
wearmne ele \>a wj’rt haite fenogrecum. 13 . . Hfed. 
Receipt in Rel. Ant. I. 51 Tak. .feinygreke. .and farse the 
catte. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 43 Ffeyngrek . . is to be 
sowe. .in this Janes ende. 2562 Turner Herbal w. 5a, Tlie 
flour or meale of Fenegreke. 1621 Markham Cheap linsb. 

1. Table Hard Words, Fenugreek is an Herb which hath a 
long slender trailing stalk. 1708 W, King Cookery ix, The 
hsxh fenugreek^ with pickles, oil, and wine, was a Roman 
dainty. x86x JIiss Pratt Flower. Pi. II. 97 Fenugreek . . 
so called by the Romans from their having adopted . , the 
practice of cutting and drying it for fodder. 2877 Erichsen 
Surg, I. IS The patient should be roused by the use of 
vinegar or fenugreek. 

2. aitrib., as femtgreekjlotver, -seed. 

16x4 Markham i.v,(i668)4i Take,.of Fenu. 
greek*seed one ounce. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. 
vi. 35 A Decoction of Foenegreeke or Melelot flowers. 1791 
Ha.’iiilton Bertholh’t's Dyeing II. it. tti. ii. 136 One dram 
of fenugreek seed. 1853 Soyer Paniroph, 144 Cook it in a 
saucepan with, .fenugreek seed. 

Fenum, obs. f. F(enum, dial, f, of Venom. 
Fenyce, obs. form of PiitENix. 
tre‘nyent,rt. .SV. Obs. rare. \^. 0 '^.feignanti\ 
- Faineant aliidb. 

1444 3'r. Acts 19 Jan. (////r), Act for the way-putting of 
Fenyent Fules. 

Fenyhe, -ye, -3de, obs. Sc. forms of Feign. 
Feny(ne, obs. form of Feign. 

Fenysh, obs. form of Finish. 

Feo, obs. form of Fee sb.^ and 2. 

FeolDle, obs. form of Feeble. 

Feodary, Feodatory : see Feu-. 

Feod(e, obs. forms of Feud and 2 . 

Feoff, var. form of Fief /A 
Feoff (feO> Forms : 3 feoffen, 3-7 feff, 
6-7 feoffe, (feofe, feoffee), 4-7 feoff, (9 dial. 
feft). Fa. t. and pa. pple. feoffed ; also 5-6 
feft(©, 7 feoft. See also Fief v, [Early ^lE. 
■feoffen^ ad. KY. feoffer^ .Jietiffcr, jieffer^ f. Jicu^ 
Jiff', see Fee sb.-, Fief sb.'] 

1 . Law. irans. To put in legal possession (pro- 
perly confined .to freehold interests in corporeal 
hereditaments; formerly sometimes inaccurately 
used of leasehold) ; =Enfeoff i. "i Obs, 

cjzgo S, Eng. Leg. I. 463/33 To feoffen heore children 
jjare-wiz echon. 1297 R. Glouc. (RolK) 7585 Men'of religion 
.of normandie . .He ^ffede here mid londes. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chrot:. (i8ro) 35 pe abbey of Rumeye he feffed richeJy With 
rentes, c 1375 xS^c. Leg. Saints, Justina 648 pe bischope 
gert ))ane a nunry make & fefflt for Justinis sake. ^2386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 454 Every script and bond, By which 
that sche was feoffed in his lond. z.\i^ E. E.'Wills (x882i 24 
The londes rentes that je bun feoffed In. £•1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. V. X. 347 He fefte Jje kyrk. .Wytht gret and fayre and 
fre F ranchy s. c 2430 How Wise Mon (an'^t Son 96 in Bahecs 
Bk. fi868) 51 For ritchesse take hir neuere be more pou3 sche 
wolde )jee bo]>e feffe & ceese. 2520 Caxtods Ckron. Eng. 
V. 49 b/2 Whan Arthur had thus his knyghtes feoffed. 1573 
Tusser Husb. cxiii (1878) 213 Gentrie standes, not all by 
landes, Nor all so feft. 2620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergie 

II. § 8 Anastat jus. .feoffed in some Temporalties which hee 
would rather die than nof leave to his issue. 

b. To feoff {pnQ person) to the use of (another') : 
to invest with the legal estate, subject to an obliga- 
tion to allow the use to (the other person). * 
Until 1535 this proceeding was very commonly resorted to 
'to evade the burdens incident to ownership of land. ^ The 
Statute of Uses passed in that year provided that in ali 
cases of feoffment to uses the cestui que use should have the 
legal estate. 

140X Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 20 § 7 Persones feoffed or sensed 
to thuse of theym. 


■ t c. fig. Obs. 

c J330 R. Brunne Chsvn. (3810) 239 Men gj’f God pe lest, 
pe fefle him with a ferj>ing. £^350 Wilt. Paterne 193 Til 
alle his felawcs were ferst feffed to here paie. c 1374 
Chaucer Boetk. ii. iii. 38 po feffedest J>ou fortune wi|j 
glosynge wordes. c 2450 Crt. 0/ Love 932 Nay God forbid 
to feffe you so with grace, c 14^ Toutneley Plyst, (Surtees) 
125 Ye two are welle feft, sam in a stede. a 2656 Bp. Hall 
Rem,^ IVks. (1660) 254 That we may be feoffed in that blessed 
inheritance. 

d. f In wider sense : To present (a person) zuil/t 
anything (obs.). Also dial, (see quot. 1855). 

I37y Langl. P. PI. B. ii. 146 And feffe false-witnes with 
fioreines ^mowe. ^2450 Merlin 374 The kynge hym feffed 
with his right glove. x8^ Robinson WhitbyGloss., Fcfted, 
.legally secured with a maintenance. ‘He fefred his wife on 
so much a year.' ' 

f 2 . To confer (a heritable possession) upon. 
Chiefly Jig. Obs. 

2572 Golding 7*2. Ixxiii.y Godfeoffetb abundance 

of all good thinges upon them. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. 
VII. XXXV. (1612) 169 Those Stiles . . were strange, but thay 
Did feofe them on the base-borne Muffe. 2612-5 Bp. Hall 
Contempt., O.T. x. An, He makes his son his priest, and 
feoffees that sinne upon bis sonne Avhich he received from 
his mother. 1649 — Cases Consc. iii. i. (1654) 269 Feoffing 
a supernatural! vertue upon drugges. 

Feoffee (fefr). Law. Forms: 5-6 feffee, 5 
fefee, -i(e, 5-7 feoffe, 5-8 feofe(e, 7 feofy, 9 
feeoffefe, 6- feoffee, fad. KY. feoffe, pa. pple. 
of feoffer : see prec.] ^ 

1 . The person to whom a freehold estate in land 
is conveyed by a feoffment. 

1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen, VIJl, c. 5 $ 17 The donees, feoffes, 
lessees, and deuisees therof. i^So Bond Scut. Reg. 92 The 
Feoffee his title is only from the Feoffor. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 427 In this case, .the feoffee hath an estate’ 
upon condition. 1876 Digby Real Prof. i. 49 The grantor 
is called the feoffor, the grantee the feoffee. 

2 . Spec. a. (More fully feoffee in or of irnst.) A 
tnistee invested with a freehold estate in land. Now 
chiefly applied in pi. to certain boards of elected 
or nominated trustees holding land for charitable 
or other public purposes. Also in Feoffee to Uses : 
see Feoff v. i b. 

[2275 Stat. JVestm. r. 3 Edw. /, c. 48 Et si lenfaunt seit 
aloingne ou dcstourbe par le gardein ou par le feoffe ou 
par autre par quel il ne puisse sasise suire.J 24x2 E. E. 
Wills (1882) 19 Tenementes . . stondynge in feffies handes. 
2492 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. a § 5 They and iheir feoffes to 
the use of every of theym. 2593 Norden Spec. Brit., 
M'sex. I. 22 The schole is in the disposition of sixe go- 
vernors' or feffees. 2596 Spenser State Jrel. {1633) ip 
Desmond . . conveyed secretly all his lands to Feoffees of 
trust. 2632 T, Powell Tom all Trades 145 In the gift of 
the Executor, Heire, or Feofee of such Donor. 1647 
Digces Unlaw/. Taking Arms ii. 21 As children who have 
lost a father, and whose fortunes by his care arc left to 
Feoffees in trust, 2655 Gouge's Comm. Heb., Life, He was 
chosen a Trustee or Feofy. 16^ Evelyn (1827) 111. 
26 A meeting of the feoffees of the poore of our parish. 1735 
H. Grf-Swolo Lei. to Wnlmeslejt in Boswell fohnson an. 
1736, 1 1 mkeing up some time to informe the feoffees fof the 
schooll of the contents thereof. x86i W. S. Perry Hist. 
C/t. Eug. I. xii. 417 The attempt xvhich the Puritans were 
..making to strengthen their parly, by means of a Cor- 
poration of Feoffees to buy up impropriations. 

Fk- . *655 Gurnall Chr, in Ann. xl. (16691 392/1 Art thou 
not God’s feoffee in trust to take care of their souls? 

+ b. (More fully feoffee in mortgaged) A mort- 
gagee, Obs. 

2590 Swinburne Testaments 93 In this case . . the feoffee 
cannot deuise the come growing vpon the said lande. i6z8 
Coke On Litt. 209 b, The Feoffee in morgage. 

Hence Fe'oScesliip, the office of a feoffee. 

1652 GAULE./)/aj:<w/r<7;«. 230 Whether you shall waxe rich 
by.. offices, places, executorship, feoffeship, &c. 

Feoffment (fe’fment). Laxv. Forms : 4-6, 9 
dial. feff'(e)ment, (5 feefe-, f©f(e)meiit), feoffa- 
ment, 5, 9 dial, feftment, 6-7 feoffe-, feof(e)- 
ment, 6- feoffment, [a. AP'. feoffe7?ient\ see 
Feoff v. and -ment.] ' 

1 . The action of investing a person with a fief or 
fee. In technical lang. applied esp, to the particular 
mode of conveyance (originally the only one used, 
but now almost obsolete) in which a person is in- 
vested with a freehold estate in lands by livery of 
seisin (at common law generally but not necessarily 
evidenced by a deed, which however is now re- 
quired by statute). 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 254 Edward . . salle gyue 
Philip be Kyng Alle holy Gascoyn. .After b® forty dayes of 
pat ftffemcnt, Philip . , salle gyue [etc.]. 1439 E. E. Wills 

(1882) 118 By wey of graunt or feeffement. 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 253 i:^l^iM.viX.,feo/antcntitm, 1465 Plann. ^ House/t. 
Exp. 475 Item, to go throAv wyth the feffement of my 
lordes of Norffolke. 2531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. xxi. 
(1638) 39 He that hath the estate, may lawfully. . make a 
feoffement thereof. 1660 R. Coke Pyrwer ^ Subj. 25 Feoff- 
ment. .is the most ancient and necessary Conveyance which 
is used by the Common Law. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. II. XX. 312 By the mere words of the deed the feoffment 
is by no means perfected, 1875 Poste Ga’us 11.^ Comm, 
(ed. 2) 172 The essence of a feoffment is Uverj' of seisin. 

b. Spec, (more fully) feoffment in, of, upon, 
trust ; feoffment ta uses ’. see Feoff z'. i b.^ 

1489 Plumpton Corr. 70 A feoffament of trust indented 
made by your mastership unto me. 2490 Ibid, 97 William 
Plomplon .. shewed to me a copy of astate & feftment, 
mad by my master, .to certaiae feofes, to his beofe [ — to his 


OAvn use] of lands, .for terme'of his lyfe. -1538 Lelano Itin. 
IV. 14 To whom he left his Land in Feoment withowt 
Declaration of Wylie to any use, 1552 Huloet, Feofment 
of Xx\y/.,/idei commissum. 2606 Holland Sueton. § 23. 165 
The iurisdiction as touching feofments upon trust. 2695 
Kennett Par. Antiq, (i8i8) II. 58 This feoffment was 
judicially suppressed. .Feb, 13, 1633. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (2876) I. vi. 344 The practice of feoffments to uses. 

, c. dial. An endowment. 

2562 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 152, 1 will that all suche 
feoffaments and annuities as 1 have made unto Symonde . . 
Askwilhe shall stand according to th' effecte of my graunte 
therof maide. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Feftmenis, 
portions of property belonging to an endow'ment. 

d. Deed of feoffment : The instrument or deed 
by which corporeal hereditaments are conveyed. 

*545'^ in Eng. (1870) 252 Hys dede of feoflement. 
2626 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass iv. iii, He. .ha*s caused A deed 
; of feoffment .. To be drawne yonder. 2765 Blackstone 
j Comm. 1. 79 By the custom of gavelkind, an infant of fifteen 
' years may by one species of conveyance (called a deed of 
feoffment) convey away his lands in fee simple. 2876 Ban- 
croft Hist, U. S. II. xxiv. in The lower province was 
granted by two deeds of feoffment. 

+ 2 . = I d. Obs. 

2377 Langl. P. PI. B. 11. 72 Symonye and cyuile. .vnfoldeth 
be feffement.* 24. , Plumpton Corr. 46 My nephew, .shewed 
to me a avj’II made upon a feftment. 2672 Petty Pol. Aunt. 
(1691) 7 Forg’d Feofments. 

3 , The fief conferred. 

CX330 R. Brunne C/rri>«. (1810) 249 Fo (c'.nTo]wild be 
feffementes aid & b®l granted bertille. 

Feoffor, feoffer (feTsr). Law. Forms: 5 
feffer, (6 -or), -our(e, fefowre, 6 feofer, -ffour, 
7 -ffeer, 5- feoffor, 6- feoffer. [ad. KY.feoffour, 
f. feoffer Yeoff v.] 

1 . One who makes a feoffment to another. Rarely 
/List, in feudal sense: One who invests anotlier 
with a fief. 

s 44 oPromp.Farv. 153 Fefowre, /eqfatus. iRich. 

Ill, c. 2 The Sellers, Feoffors, Donors, or Granters. 2594 
West znd Pt, Symbol, Chancerie § 37 The feoffor .. may 
reenter and have hys land again. 2623 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 232 A good Liuery of seisin if the other enter in the 
feoffors life time. 2767 Blackstone Comm. IL ir. xx. 
3x2 Unless the feoffor. .hath given il a longer continuance. 
2865 Nichols Britton IL 6 The first feoffor or the lord of 
the most ancient fee has a better right. xB88 Eng. Hist. 
Rev. III. 41 Can a feoffer dispose of a fief without the 
written consent of his feodary? 

% 2 . Formerly often misused for Feoffee. 

1426 E. E. Wills (1882) 71, I praye my feffours b^t bay 
wolde enfeffe Philippe Dene on .vj. marces of rente. 1535 
J, Atwell in Wells Wills (iSoo) 82 My feoffers of all my 
lands in Bromfelde. 2603 Ii. Crosse Vertues^ Comimv, 
(1878) 91 Hee is a bayliffe, steward, and Feoffer in trust, 
f Feofydye. Obs. » Feoffment in trust (Anglo- 
'L.feoffamenium fidei ; ? abbreviated feoff, fidci). 

*544-5 J- Mere Let. inAbf. Parker's Corr, tParker Soc.) 
28, I would most heartily desire you. .to know who receivcth 
the feofydye of We.st Walton in Marshlands. 

Feon, obs. form of Fee sb/ 

Feole, vanant form of Fele a. and adv. 

Feon, Feond, obs. forms of Pheon, Fiend. 
Feood, obs. form of Feud sb.'f 
tFer, z;. A pp. meaningless : see context of quot. 
1599, of which the phrase in i 5 iJ is prob. an echo, 
*599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iv. 29 Boy. He sayes his Name 
is M. Fer. Pist. M. Fer: He fer him, and firke him, and 
ferret him. 26x2 Rtt 7 n Alley w. i, I. .could haue ferd 

and ferkt y’away a wench As soon as eare a man a Hue. 

Fer, obs. form of Far ; Fear sb. ; Fire. 

Fera: see Ferra. 


Feracious (fer^^-jhs), a. [f. L. fcraci; ferax 
(f. fer-re to bear) + -ous.] Bearing abundantly; 
fniitful, prolific. 

2637 PocKLiNCTON Altarc Chr, 148 This feracious and 
pre^^nant Plebiscite. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disf. 303 
Which being very feraclous would surrept all aliment from 
their wheat. 17^5 Thomson Liberty m. 363 Like an o.Tk, 
Nurs'd on feraclous Algidum. 2843 Carlyle Past ^ Pi'. 
.(1858) 139 A world so feraclous, teeming with endless results. 

Feracity (ferre-siti). rare. [ad. 'L.ferdciidt-ejn, 
noun of quality f. ferdx : see prec. and -acitv.] 
The quality of being feracious ; fruitfulness, pro- 
ductiveness. f Of a person : The profit he makes. 

CX420 Pallad, on Husb. xii. 68 [The olive] wagged with 
wynde of feracitee. 2448 blS. Records Grocers Company, 
Facsimile Copy 292 That eny seche brocour . . Shulde be 
contributory to the werkes of the place. Euery Brocour 
after his feraucite. 2650 Elderfield Tythes 134 The earth, 
cur-sed. .into a. .natural feracity of briars and thorns. 1793 
Beattie Moral Sc. iv. i. § 3. 5x7 Such writers, instead^ ol 
brittle, would say fragile, instead of fruitlulness, ferocity. 
2822 Mrs. E. l^ATHAuLangreath III. 290 The lack of fera- 
city arising from the lower orders becoming desidiose. 

Feral (fl'Tal), a.^ [ad. L. ferd/is of or per- 
taining to funeral rites or to the dead.] 

1 . Of a deadly nature ; deadly, fatal. 

1622 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. ii. xS. (1651) 3° Thence come 
. .vitious habits . . feral diseases. *^5 *,Gaule / . 

303 Caesar himselfc had noted, that the otKp 

be feral! to him. *773 J; Ross Fratricide thIS.) i . 29 
feral tempter. .Stalks noiseless round him. 

b. Astrol. (See quots.) 

The astrologero identified this whh Feral 

2647 Lilly C/m Astrol. xyi. ?9 Feral are U 

[Leo] and last part of [Sagittarius]. ■^M'^^stroedon 
She seventh in 'erall slffnes, argues death by Distroct.om 
2658-1706 Phillips, /V ra/ are Leo and the last part 
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Ferine (fl»’r3in), a. and sb. [ad. L. ftrm-us, 

i. fera wild beast. Cf. Vt./Mit (sense 3).] 

A adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a wild animal, or otM animals. _ • _ 

1678 CiTDW’ORTH InielL Sysi. 865 Transmigration of 
Homane Souls there into Ferine Bodies.^ *708 Motthux 
Rahelaii (1737) V. 230 Some in ferine Venation lake Delight. 
1749 Fiexding Tom v. xi, That gentle daliance, which 
.. passes between lorers of the ferine^kind. 1871 Blackie 
Four P/uzsot i. x6 Dogs and cocks . . and other ferine com- 
batants. 

b. Wild, untamed. 

1677 Hale Prim, Otig. Man, n. vit. 202 The only dlfHcnlty 
. . is touching those ferine . . and untamable Beasts. X7X3 
Derham Phys. Tkeol. iv. x. 178 Such as are of a Ferine, 
not a Domeslick Nature. 1728 IMorgak Algiers I. Pref. 6 
Insttact..like that of the fenne Animals. 

2 . Of human beings, their actions and attributes : 
Bestial, beast-like. 

1640 Bp. Reynoeds Passions xvi. 265 Brutish and un- 
natural! Desires^ which the Philosopher calleth ferine. 
1678 Norris ColL Misc, (1699} 305 A man. to .. suffer the 
ferine and brutish part to get the Ascendant Cfver that which 
is Rational and Divine. 1786 tr. Sreedenhorg's Chr. Relig. 
§ 588 A man.. from his inherent ferine nature would plunder 
and massacre. 1822 Southey in Q. Rev, XXVI, 294 It was 
necessary to become as ferine as tnemselves. 

ahsol, 1846 Landor Jtnag, Conv. II. 218 There are certain 
colours also of the mind lively enough to excite cholet at 
a distance in the silly and ferine. 

3 . Of a disease : Malignant, rare, 

1666 G. Harvey Morh. Angl. x. 103 Thus a ferin Catarrh 
happens, which through it’s corrosive quality oft Ulcerates 
the Lungs. X884 in Syd. Soc, Rex. 

B. sb, A wild beast. In mod. Diets. 

Hence I*e*rinely adv.^ re'rlncness. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orjg, Mmu ii. vu. 197 A conversation, 
with those .. w’ould e^ily assimilate .. the next Generation 
to Barbarism and Ferineness, 1847 Craig, Perinely, 
t Pe’ring’Ce, Obs. \OY..fkringa^fxrtenga 
0'HO.fdrtngd)i f. fkr\ see Fear 
sb^ Suddenly. After 12th c. onlywithgenitival 
Sf used quasi-fl^^*. in feringes dede^ sudden death. 

c xooo Ags. Goxp, Luke ii. And. [>a. wms fxringa [c xi6o 
Hatton (fosp, Luke iL 13 fsennge] ;^eworden mid engle 
mycelnes heofonlices werydes. exxSo Rood-Tree (1894) 
26/12 J»a feringas wearS heo baeften al on brune. 1^1300 
Cttrsor M, 7835 (Cott.) Qua lais hand in feloni O king . , 

0 ferhigs ded .. He del CJ330 R. Brcnke Chron, (1810) 
185 pis jere falle him pe ferynges dede. 

Hence + Te^ringly aav,, suddenly. 
a 1300 E. E, Psalter Ixiiipl. 4 Ferinkli schote him sal pai 
swa. Ihid, lxxii[tl. 19 Ferinkli . . Waned l^au 

Feringhee (leri-ggf). Forms-: 6 firing!, 7 
fringe, frangee, 8 fe-, firingy, g faringee, 
ferenghi, feringhee. [An oriental adoption of 
Fbank, with Arab, ^nic suffix -i ; in Arab. y 
faranjt, in Pers. 

Formerly, the ordinary Indian term 'for a Euro- 
pean; now applied chiefly to the Indian-born Por- 
tuguese, and contemptuously to other Europeans. 

163. Sir T. Herbert Trav, 171 A Christian. Frangce. 
1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt's Voy, (1807) V, 52 The Portu- 
gaTs which they call by the name of Fringes. 1755 Hol- 
WELL in J. "LoozScleci, Ree. Govt. (1869) 59 (Yule) By Fcringy 

1 mean all the black mustee Portugese Christians residing 
in the settlement. 1774 Bogle in Markham Tibet (1876) 176 
Everybody was afraid of the Fringies. rx8z3 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Ayah ff Lady^ Gloss., Feringhees, Franks. A name 
given generally to Europeans in India, and to the descend- 
ants of the Portuguese, who first settled in India: these 
are called Black Feringhees, being remarkably dark, 1834 
CAUNTER( 7 >TV«f..^?:«.v. 6 o The unhallowed feet of faringees 
or Christians, x866 A. Lyall Old Pindaree hIih Verses 
ivritten in /wArtfiBSo) 2 There goes my lord the Feringhee, 
who talks so civil and bland. 

I*erio (fe*riji7). Logici A mnemonic word de- 
signating the fourth, mood of the first figure of 
syllogisms (see qnot. 1551). 

XSSI T. Wilson Logike G vij b, In Ferio, the first must be 
a negatiue vniuersall, the second an affirmatiue particular, 
the third a negatiue particular. XS89 Pappe w. Hatchet 
C1844) 38 They bee all in celarent, and dare^ not shewc their 
heads, for wee will answere them in ferio and cut their 


combes. 1702 Farquhar Inconstant 11. j. "Wks. (18921 1 . 351 
' 'i Barbara, Celarunt, Darii, Ferio, Earalipton, 


Nursed up with 1 


2864 Bowen Zo^c yii. 199 These [Moods] are named Bar- 
bara, Celarent, Xhtrii, and Ferio, 

Berisou (ferri’spn). Logic, Also 6 pheryson. 
A mnemonic word representing the si-xth mood of 
the third figure of syllogisms (quantitatively similar 
to Ferio, but differing in the position of the middle 
term). 

xS09BARCLAY.S‘,^^//^^/V/i'j(rS74)I.T44 Another comyth 
in with bocardo and pheryson. 1741 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Mood, Ferison. 1864 Bowen Logic \l\. 200. 

Ferity (fcriti). Also (6 feritee), 7 feritie. 
[ad. j^,Jerildl-em^ f . Jems wild ; see -iTi'J 

1 . The qualit)" or state of being wild or savage ; 
brutishness, wildness ; hence, ferocity. 

CXS34 tr. Pol, Verg, Eng. HUx, (Camden) I. xog The rude 
raginge of the frenctick Scotts. .encresed with more beastlie 
fen tee. 2^2 Sprat Serm. he/. Artillery Co. 15 Is it not 
brutish Ferity rather than manly boldness. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mytkel. II. 363 The lion ramped 1 the pard sported .. none 
of them betrayed any ferity. 1883 J« Borrouchs in Century' 
Mag. XXVII. Ill Even in rugged Scotland, nature is., 
a good w’ay short of the ferity of the moose. 


b. Of a plant, etc.: Wildness, nncnltivated 
condition. , , 

1664 Evelyn (1776) 648 The Suckers.. forgetting the 
Ferityof their Nature. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol. 11. vi. 55 
So many Plants . . are very noxious; some by their Ferity, 
and others by their poisonous Nature. 

Savage or liirlKirous condition; +a form or 
instance of this. . 

• 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vir. xix. 384 Though the 
blindnesse of some ferities have savaged on the dead . . yet 
had the3* therein nodesignei^n the soule. 1652-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 204 The Ferity and barbarous condition 
of the first Inhabitants. 1705 Stanhope Parapkr, I. 415 
The ancient Rudeness and Ferity of our Country, 1848 
Herbert in Todd's Nennius p. xeix, A population of the 
extremest ferity. 

+ 3 . Barbarity, barbarous or savage cruelty or 
inhumanity. Obs, . 

16x4 Raleigh World v. 51 §2. 584 The true nature 
of tyranny.. is none, other than Ferity. 2658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, in. 45 To burn the bones of the King of Edom for 
I.yme, seems no irrationall ferity. 17x8 Prideaux Connec- 
tion. II. 1. 19 Fearing the brutal ferity of his Sqn. 

Ferk, var. of Firk sb. and v. 

1 *Fe*rlac. Ohs, Also 3 farlac, fearlac. [f. 
FearjA: see “L0CK.3 Fear, terror. 

ax225 Ancr. R, 306 Xume uor 3 kerefter ferlac, Jjurah ]>e 
demarcs, heste. axsts St. Marker. x6 Swuch {arize ich 
fele. CX320 Cast. Love 67a In J>o mere , he stont bi-twene 
two, Ne naj) he ferlak for no fo. 

Ferle, obs. var. of Ferule. 

XS59 Mitr, Mag., Mortimer ix, The one of knlghthoode 
bare the ferlc. 

+ Fe'rlifol, a. Sc. and itoih, dial, Ohs, [f. 
Ferly rA 4 -“FUL .3 Fearful, wonderful. 

a X300 Cursor M. 9314 (Cott.l Man sal him clep wit nams 
sere, ‘Fcrliful * and ‘conseilcr • 137^ Barbour Brtcce xir. 
453 The mast ferliful! sycht That cuir I saw. ^■1475 Rauf 
CoUiear 2 “ii^atr fell ane ferlyfiil! flan within thay fellis 
wide. 

quasi-fl/A/, 1508 Dunbar Tua Maritt JVeme/t 26 Off* ferli- 
ful fyne favour war thair fizeeis meik. 

Hence PcTllfuHy adv,, fearfully, wonderfully. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Cron, viii. xxxiv. 63 Su-a deyd Jjat knycht 
ferlyfuUy. 

t Pexlily, odD. Obs. [£. as prec. + -ly 2 .} 
Wonderfully, extraordinarily. 

a 1300 Cursor .^f. 11424 (Cott.) pe stern w'ent forth-wit l>at 
|jam ledd, And ferlilic |>an war bai fedd. X2i.. E.E.A Hit. 
P, B. 962 For when b^^t b* belle herde bo bounder of heuen 
He wafz ferlyly fayn. 

tl'eTlmg'. Obs. cxc. Jlisi. \P'K. fiorbling, {. 
fiort-a F 0 DHTH-^-^,IN 6 .] !=FAMH 1 KG. 

1 . As a coin : The fourth part of a penny, 

^xooo Ags, Gosp. Luke xxi. 2 ba seseah he sume earme 

wydewan bringan twegen feorSdiDgas. a X300 Agst, King 
of A Imaigxtc xo in Pol. (Camden) 69 Richard . .spende 

al is tresour open swyvyng ; Haveth he nout of Walingford 
o ferlyng. 1605 Caaiden Rem. (X636) 125 Two Easterlings 
& one ferling. X707 Fleetwood Citron. Prec. (174^ 40 
Ferllng.ris a Farthing or the 4th Part of a Sterling. 

2 . (See qnot) 

x6ia Holland Camden's Brit. i. 497 There were in this 
Borrough foure Ferlings, that is quarters or wards. 

3 . The fourth part a. of an acre ; b. of a hide. 

1693 Kennett Par. Antitj. Gloss, s.v. Fttrendelbts, A 

fardingel, famndel or ferling of land, i. e. the fourth part of 
an acre. X846 G, Oliver Monast. Exon, 321 note. The 
ferling was, perhaps, thirty acres. 

t Perlins, 

17x4 Fr, Bk. of Rates Gg FerlinsStujfs. 

Ferlot, var, of Firlot. 

Ferly (f^uli), a. and sh. Forms : 2 f®rlic, 3 
fe0(i)rlich, feorlicQi, 4 -lych, soiUh. veorlich, 
3-4 ferlic(b, -lifc(e, -lycb, 3-5 ferli, (4 feerli, 
furley, 6 ferrely, 8 ferley), 3 farli(k, 5-9 farley, 
-ly, 5-6 fear(©)ly, 3 ferly, [OE. fhiic sudden, 
f. fkr (see Fear) + -AV, -ltI. Cf. MDu. verlick 
(Du. gevaarlijk)j MHG. v&rlich (Ger. gejakrlicli)^ 
O^.fdrligr (Dan., Sw.farli^ dangerous.] 
fA. adJ. Obs, 

1 . Sudden, unexpected. 

c 873 K. itLFRED Ores. iv. v. § x, & him b®r becom swa 
fasrhcyfel b«t (etc.), ciooo .^lfric in.Wr.-Wulcker 
X75 Itnber, ferlic ren. cixoo Trin. ColL Horn. 61 Gif he 
burh ferliche decS saule fro be lichame delejS. c 1273 Long 
Life 15 in O. E. Misc, (1872) 157 Fox and ferlych is his 
[debes] wrench, a 1300 Cursor M. 3984. (Cott.) pat ferli 
flode. X382 Wtclif Prov. i. 27 Whan shal falle feerli 
[repenttnd] wrccchidnesse. . 

2 . Dreadful, frightful, terrible. 

CI20S Lav. 25553 Feorlic wes bat sweouen, b^ne king hit 
auerde. ^ a 1*25 St. Marker. 23 Ich iseh bwer ha faht wi 5 
be feorliche feont, c 1330 R. Brunne Citron, (iBxo) 305 To 
it was ferlike. 1460 Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL 252 Furres of 
ferly bestes. <1x577 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 164 A fearly 
chaunce : whereon alone to thinke My hande now quakis, 

3 . Strange, wonderful, wondrous, marvellous. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 112 pet ncs non veorlich wunder. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12863 (Cott,) He sal be of fnl farli fame; c 1386 
Chaucer T, 253Wha herkned ever swUk a ferly 

thing 2 c X450 Si. Cnthbert (Surtees) 4274 pus fell bis ferly 
thing. 1549-62 Sternhold & H: Audi Israel, Attend, my 
people, and give care, Of fearely things I will thee tell. 
a 1650 Eger ^ Grisje 074 in Fumiv. Percy Folio I. 384 His 
steed of a furley kinde. 

b. Wonderfully great, 

a 1300 Cursor .'12080 (Goit) A maisler was bar selcuth 
kene. At iesu was him ferli tene. a Alexander f,s77 

Ferly ferd of his folke was in pe fild strangild. 


B. sb. Olfs. exc. Sc. and dial. 

1 . Something wonderful, a marvel, wonder. Si 
ferly : no wonder. What ferly : what wonder. 

C120S Lav. 538 X Heom buhte muchel feriich. at^ 
Cursor M. xz (G6lt.) Of ferlijs bat his knightes fdl. xC 
Haiipole Pr. Consc. 2955 If he ban haf drede, it cs na feS 
c X350 Will. Paleme 32^ Mocne folk him folvced bat M 
• to oi-hold. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1023 Here a feriy 
ji^t befell. 153s Stewart Cron, Scot. 1 1 . 271 As for 
richt few thairin he saw. a 1603 Montgomerie DevoUcnal 
Poems vL 45 Vhat ferly, freind, thoght thou be fieyd To 
befor so gnta ludge. 1646 G. DANicLP<7r77frWks.i8;8i. 
57 To let the world know of ^me Death Or novel ffaritv. 
CX720 Bewick fy Graham xxvl id Child 
147/1 To see what farleys he coud see. 1780 J. Maysz 
Siller Gun 1. (1808) 117 The ferly is. .They walk’d saestdu! 
1785 Burns To y. Smith 164 Nae ferly (ho* ye do 
The hairum-scairum, rarastam boys. 1790 Mgs.Wn w^ 
Westmld. Dial. (1B21) gS What saw yee else; onnyinw 
farly? x868 G. Macdonald R, FMconerX. 12 ‘I'm nose 
ferlie that onybody needs be frichtit at me.* 

2 . Wonder, astonishment. 

a 1300 Floriz «5- Bl. 456 po nuste Floriz what to rede For 
be feriich bat he hadde. 13.. E.E. AlliL P. k. 

I stod as stylle as dased quayle, For ferly of bat ficath 
[printed french) figure. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xiL 228 Lite! 
ferly ich haue. c 1475 RaufCoilieargo-^ Now haoe I feilie, 
gif 1 fauour the ocht. 

+ Fe*rly, adv. Obs. Forms : i fflerlfc6,feilice, 
2-4 fer-, faerliche, (3 feer-, ferlike), 3-4 smith. 
veor-, verliche, -lych, 3-^ far-, ferli(e, -ly, 4 
feerlich, - 2 i, -ly, (5 fairlie), 3- feriy. fOE. 
fkrllce : see Feblt a. and -lt ^ J 

1 . Suddenly, unexpectedly. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke ix. 79, & he ferlice hrym 3 . riiTJ 
Lamb. Horn. 89 On btsse deie..com ferliche muchel sweief 
heofne. c X200 Ormin 665 ^\{{ b^ttt itt ohht ferlike sebPe 
wiite off ennglekinde. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 2m Somj 
deyde verlych as hii vp ry^t stode.^ 1340 Ayetto. i3oAse 
uayr weder w’ent in-to rene and uerliche makeb h« bleach. 
X382 Wyclif yosh. X. 9 Jo.sue felle on hem fcerlich. n4(a 
Generydes 5815 Eche vppon other ferly on theysett. ririj 
Rauf CoHiear 176 Tn feir fairlie he foundis .. Quhair (ce 
Coil^ear bad, sa braithlie be beird. 

2 . Dreadfully, frightfully, terril)ly. 

X3.. E. E. Alia. P. B. 060 Al bi-rolled wyth be njt, . 
rostted & brenned, & ferly flayed folk bat in bpse «es 

lenged. c X330 R. Brunne Chron, (rSxo) 18 He felt him neuy 
& ferly seke. • 

3 . Wonderfully, marvellously, extraordinanly. 

a xaasAncr. R. 148 Aueorlich god word bet hofijob 
seide. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2799 Ic sal werken ferlike 
a X300 Cursor M. 4263 (Cott.) loseph was farli fair in fact 
e X3SO Wilt. Paleme 3238 pe horse . . gan fare wib wr let & 
ferliche nei^ede. c 1450 Henrvson Mot. Fab. 52 
ferly sweele. c 2460 Towneley Mysi. (Surtees) 49 > * 
you lelle Ty thynges farly goode. 1535 StewaetCw. Sat. 
(1858) L 42 Thocht tba war joung, 311 tha wer fatlie fet. 

Ferly (f 5 *jli), v. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms; 4ierh, 
4“8 ferlie, (9 ferley), 4-6 farley, -lie, ‘lye, 5- 
ferly. [f. Feulyc.] 1 . intr. To wonder. 

X375 Barbour Brueew. 323 Thai. . FarljTt,aDd 
to.«;e; ax^tny-so Alexander ^7^1 Quen he had fcru»Rijt“' 
c 1500 Lancelot 3117 That eucry wight ferleit cf nis ceii 
15x3 Douglas ARueis x. Prol. 86 Frend ferly not. W 
AIontcomerie Cherrie fy Slat S46 None ferh’es 
fulis. 1725 Rams.^y Gent. Sheph. fl iv, Peggy. 
wonder what can make us stay. Patie. And let them l«m 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs 122 They’ll, .tell what 
comin, An’ ferlie at the folk in Lon’on. c 1826 HoOT ^ ■<'4 
o' Marley 20 Wks. 1840 V. 97 He. .sits dott'u but t® 
b, quasi-/nu;.j. with sentence as obj, . 

c 1400 Melayne 1474 Thay ferlyde why he 
spere. 1300-20 Dunbar Fetaelt Freir 63 All 
quhat he sowld be. x8oi R. Gill Tint Quey m Cbam^ 
Pop. Hum, Scot. Poems (1862) 178 Ilk ane ferlied nae * 
What luckless gate the chiel could be. ' , , 1 

2 . trails. To amaze, astonish. Only iniptrs. ana 
in passive, . . 

■a 1300 Cxersor M. 17361 (Goft) Ful ferlid all b^o 
CX400 Melayne 552 Me ferlys of thy fure. 

Alexander 4991 pe Nvale k^g.. Was in b® ® t 

fourme no^t ferlied a littell. c xi^^o St. Cuthbert 
2405 Na.man be ferlyd, Bede biddes. . Ac 

+ Ferm, v. Obs. Also 4 ferme, -ye. 
ferme-rx—'h.frtndre to make fas^ f. finn-ui finn-J 

1 . traits. To establish, make firm. . ^ 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) isso? '' 

toke, ber loues to ferme Two sones had b®y 
1377 Lancl. P. PI, B. x. 74 pat folke is nou3te fcnn«° “J" 
feith. <ri38o Sir Ferumb. 2113 pay .. emsede ^ 
haste, To lermye loue by-twene hem. xs *3 Dovclas ^ * 

X. V, 174 Or thai thar fute steppis.ferm and tak arm)* 

2 . To shut up, blockade. ‘ . r i\t 

1313 Douglas AEneis x. v. xBi He suld 

sege vptais, Bot still remane to ferm and cios t“r i. 
*635 J. Jennings tr. Elise 2 As a Neptune fcrming 
winds of sedition in their gale. 

3. —AFFIUHV. ' f rith 

a T4SS Holland Houlaie xli, Thus in defence of tw * 
as fermes jmewe. .The douchty Douglas Is dede. 
Fermacy, obs. form of pHARifACT. 

Fermage, Ferin(e, etc., var. . of FakMAGl, 
Farm, etc. : ' *1 « e 

Fermail (fa'jmtfil). Amiq. and Her. “ 
fermayll(e, 6 fermaulx, 7 fermsile, ‘ 

[a. OF. fermaille a clasp r—med.L. ftrmacul 
f. firmdre to fix.] A buckle or clasp ; a 
X480 Canton Ovid's Met. x. iv, A fcrmayll of 6^^ 
plesaunt, 1483 — G. de la Tours^-W], To wynn® -k 
ouches or fermaylles. 157* Bossewell x>'- 

One fermaulx iorengie. 16x0 Guillt.m Heraldry 
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I .1660) 344 He beareth . . on a chief . . as many fermailes or 
hackles. x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 304/2 Buckles are 
called Fermales or Fcnnaults. 1865 Aihenanwi No. 1954. 
494/e A Charact Fcnnail of the fourteenth century. 1877 
Li- Jewitt Half-hrs. Enr, Antiq. 126. A circular object. . 
intended for a mirror, or for a circular brooch or fermail. 

Permance, van of Firmance, 

‘fPerme. Cant, Obs, A hole. 

x62oPekker Villanies Discovered yi\\\. Pij,Ashortstaffe 
. .having in the Nab or head of it, a Ferme (that is to say a 
, hole). x688 R. Holme Armory in. ill. 168 Ferine, Hole, 
j ^ve, or hiding place, 1725 in jVrzy Cant. Diet, 

1 Perment, van of Fereament, 

* Pennent (fo'jment), sb. Also 6 fermente, 
; 7 firment. [a. Fr. ferment, ad. L. fermentum, f. 

root of ferv-ere to boil.] ' . 

* 1 . orig. Leaven or yeast. Hence gen, an agent 
. which causes fermentation (see Fermentation i). 

Modern chemists recognize two classes of ferments : organ- 
izedJermentSf which are living vegetable organisms, as the 
■j yeast plant and other microscopic fungi; and unorganized 
\ or chemical JermeniSy which are certain compounds of or- 

> game origin, as diastase, pepsin, etc. 

“ cs\wPaZlad,onHusb. xi. 534 Use this ferment For musty 
brede. 1683 Robinson in^<iyx C<?rr. (1848) 138 The venom 
..may chiefly consist in a subtle acid ferment. 1774 J. 
p Bryant MythoL II. 59 He taught the nations the use of 
“ ferment. 1807 XVII. 198 Hence he concludes, 

that albumen . . is the true ferment. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, 

V .S‘c,(i 879) I. V. 138 Pasteur.. proved the real ‘ ferments to 
: be organised beings. 

* Ji^, 1643 Sir T. Browne Med, t. § 267 The . . fer- 

ment of all. . Religious actions, is Wisedome. 1690 L#ocke 
Govt. 11. xix. (Rtldg.) 224 This hypothesis lays a ferment for 

.. frequent rebellion, sjzz Wollaston Relig. Nat. sx. 773 
r. Gentle ferments working in our breasts. 1877 Tyndall m 
Daily pleivs 2 Oct. 2/5 A ferment long confined to in- 
dividuals, but which may. .become the leaven of the race. 

I + b. sfec, in Alchemy (cf. Fermentation i b ) ; 
3 sometimes applied to the 'philosopher’s stone*. 

' Also in cosmological speculations (see quot. 1677). 
5 1471 ^JFLEV Comp. Alch. IX. jn Ashm. ?i652) Ferment 

■ whych Leven we call, xdio B. Jonson jd/fA. 11. ii, The red 
ferment Has done his office. 1677 Phil. Trans. XII. 884 
'By Ferments he means the aforesaid Principles, (or Seminal 
( sparks hidden in matter) actaally put into motion, and by 
r the variety of that motion producing the variety of bodies. 
u 1677 Hale Prim, Orig, Maiu n. vii. 193 Those Shells arise 
de novo, not barely from the Plastick power of the Earth- . 
; but from certain Seminal Ferments brought thither, 

2. =FERltENTAIION I. 

x6os Timme Quersii, i. viL 28 The more strong the wine 
shal be, the more sharpe the ferment of the vineger. xdps 
1 Blackmore Pr, Arih. ir. 75 He through the Mass a mighty 

* Ferment spread. X707 Floyer Physic. PulseAPatch 208 
. Abating the Ferment and Quantity of Humours. 1725 

Fam.Diet,%.v. Quinquina, Stopping the Ferment 
^ of Intermitting Fevers. 1744 Berkeley Siris % in The 
first ferment ofnew wine. 

^ 3 .^^. Agitation, excitement, tumult; «=Fer- 

^ mentation 2. ’ 

1672 Marvell Rek. Transp. 1. 33 The Ecclesiastical 
s' Rigours here were in the highest ferment. x68i Dryden 
•i Abs. i^Achit. 140 Several Factions from this first Ferment, 
( Work up to Foam, and threat the Government. X78Z Gibbon 

Y Decl, fy F. XXX. 11 1 . 83 The minister . . attempted to allay the 

* general ferment. 1829 1 . Taylor Enthus, ix. 240 A ferment 
y of sinister feelings. 1848 Macaulay / ftj/. II. so The 
I foreign embassies were all in a fermenL 

i Perment (fsime-nt), v. [a. F. fermenter, ad. 

> "V. fermentdi'c, f. fermenium leaven : see prec. sb,] 

' L intr. Of material substances (in early use 
j primarily of dough or saccharine fluids) : To 

> undergo the action of a ferment ; to suffer fermenta- 
■: tion ; to ‘ work (The precise meaning has varied 
J with that of the sbs. Ferment, Fersientation.) 

1398 TriH'isa Barth. De P. R. xvir. Ixviii. (1495) 644 Scare 
^ dough hygbte fermentum, for it makyth paast ferment and 
maketh it also aryse [excrescere cf jervere faeit pastam], 
1^3 Cowley Verses, To Royal Society iv. All their juyee 
, did .. Ferment into a .. refreshing Wine. 1665 Hooke 
^ Mecrogr. sgo Flies swarming, abont any piece of flesh 
i that does begin a little to ferment. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV, 436 The tainted Blood. .Begins to boyl, and thro’ 
the Bones ferment. 1707 Curios, in Hush, Card. 66 These 
' mineral Substances, .ferment, rise np in Vapours and Steams. 
^ 1791 Beddoes in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 174 ^ it approaches 

more and more towards nature- [malleable Iron] it adheres 
less; and when the tools come clear up out of the mass, he 
/ judges it to be fermented enongh [cf. FERMENTxrroN i d]. 
j 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. CJum. (18x4) 6 Dung which has fer- 

mented. x838T.ThomsonCA«;x. 6?^. Z>W/« 370 The blue 
precipitate, .is removed into a copper boiler till it assumes 
i the appearance of effervescing, or till it ferments. 2842 A. 

Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 290 We allow bread to 
, ferment. 

•I’-A”'- 

. ' 1671 Milton Samson 619 My griefs . . ferment and rage. 

* *771 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 3 July, These reflections 
fermented in my mind. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5* F. III. Ixvii. 
6S6 Fanaticism fermented in anarchy. 1856 Fboudb Hist. 

i- Eng. (1885) I; i. 65 The northern counties were fermenting 
in a half-suppressed rebellion. 1879 O. W. Holmes Motley 
ii. 10 His mind was doubtless fermenting with projects. 

2 . irans. To subject to fermentation; to cause 
fermentation in. 

I 1672-3 Grew Anal. Roots 11. § 18 fi682) 83 The Sap • - Is 
. . fermented therein. 18x5 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 
i If. 502 Liquors are fermented for .the use of the table. 1830 
j M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 373 The yest, made use of in 

i the process of fermenting the dough. 1834 Brit. HusF I. 

, 272 There was as much moisture as was necessary to ferment 

^ the straw. 

, Z759 Hurd Dial. i. Sincerity in Commerce 29 


Fanaticism . . fermented with the leaven of earthly avarice. 
179X-X823 DTsraeu Cur. Lit. (1866) 459/1 His vast .. 
'curiosity fermenting his immense book-icnowledge. 

3. transf. and fig. To work np into a ferment or 
agitation ; to excite, stir up. 

■ 1667 Decay Chr. Piety sx. § 5 When bitter zeal was once 
fermented. 1704 Pope IVittdsorFar. 93 Ye vigVous swains, 
while youth ferments your blood, xyia Blackmore Crea- 
tion, Fi^ce winds ..with their furious breath ferment the 
deep. 2837 Dicxexs Pichto, x, Ladies who are endeavouring 
to ferment themselves into hysterics. 1852 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg, Madonna Introd. (1857) 25 A mere contemplative 
enthusiasm . , fermented into life and form. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Religion JVks, (Bohn) II. 96 The Christianity 
which fermented Europe. 

b. To exacerbate; to foment, inflame. 
x66o in Picton VPool Munic. Rec, (1883) I. 306 Findinge. . 
the same disputes fermented .. against the merchants. 
a 1704 T. Brown Eng. Satire Wks. 1730 1 . 28 He fermented 
the pa^ions of the vicious. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. ii. 
Wks. ’1799 1 . t 86 To. .ferment a difference between husband 
and wife. 1868 Times 21 Jan., To shew him fermenting the 
Garibaldian movements. 

PermentaWe (faime'ntab’l), a. [f. Fekment 

V. + -ABLE.] 

■ 1. Capable of being fennented. 

X73X-7 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. tVine, Fermentable Bodies. 
*795 Burke Corr, (1844) IV, 271 This fermentable sap por- 
tends the dry-rot. x8|^ Daubeny Atom. Tk. x. (ed. 2) 347 
The cells which contain the saccharine and other fermentaole 
matters. 1869 E. A. Parices Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 96 
Organic fermentable liquids change very slowly. 
fg, 1722 Hist. LitUraria IV. 22 He proceeds to range 
fermentame Subjects into Classes. X840 Mill Ess. (1859) 
II. 408 The . . fermentable elements of French society. 

2. Capable of causing fermentation, rare. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. s) I. 133 The 
fermented liquor must be separated as muen as possible 
from the yeast or fermentable matter. 

Hence re^rmentabi'lity, the quality of being 
fermentable. 

1788 Projects in Ann. Reg. 85 Newman, .was unwilling to 
admit of the fermentability of milk. 

t Fermentace'ons, a. Obs. [f. Ferment sb. 
+ -ACEOUS.] Having the properties of a ferment. 
x662 j. Chandler Vats Helmont's Oriat, 140 Fermenta- 
ceous Odour dwells every where. 1682 T. Gibson Anat, 
(1697) 41 Hunger Is caused from fermentaccous particles. 

t Perme-ntal, a. Obs. [f. Febme.vt sb. + -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of; a ferment or 
fermentation. 

1630 Sir T,^ Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. viI. 783 Cucumbers . . 
may also debiliate the . . fennentall facul^ of the stomack. 
1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sei, Men (1841) II, 3B9 The 
frame of nature maybe nothing but ether condensed by a fer- 
menfal principle. 1694 WEsrsfACorr Script. Herb, (rfips) 152 
Intense cold . .prevents their Fruit-bearing by suspending the 
fermental action of the Principles. 

Fermentarian (f5imente»*rian). £cel. Hist, 
[f, L. fermentdri-us (C fermentum : see Ferment 
sbi) + -AN.] A name applied in reproach by Latin 
Christians to those of the Greek church, as using 
fermented bread in the Eucharist. 1775 in Ash- 

tFermentaTious, a. Obs,-^ .[f. L. fer- 
mentdrUus (f. fermentum ; see Ferment sb.) -f 
-ous.] Made of leaven ; belonging to fermentation. 
1656-81 in Blount Glossegr. 1775 in Ash. 
t Pe’rmeiltate, V, Obs. [f. L. fermentdt- 
ppl. stem of fermentdre, to ferment.] irans. To 
cause to ferment ; to leaven. 

X599 A. M. tr. GahelJwuePs Bk. Physicke 20Z/2, Rye meale 
to be ferraenlatede with sower leaven. 162$ Crooke Body 
<fMan 218 A certaine paste should ..bee fermentated .. 
into the form of a^ man. 1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp, 
105 The conditure is excellently fermentated. 
fg. aj6jo Hacket Alp. iVilliame ii. 179 The largest 
part of the Lords were fermentated with an Anti-episcopal 
Sourness. 

absol. 1636 Ben Israel Vind. fud. in Phentx (1708) II. 
394 Every confection ought to be so pure as not to admit of 
..any thing that may fermentate. 

Hence FeT^mentatcd ppl.a. 

x6s6-8i in Blount Glossogr. 1676-X717 in Coles. x86o 
in Worcester (citing Bacon). 

Fermentation (f5iment?**j9n). [ad. L. fer~ 
pwitdiion-em, n. of action f. ferment-dre to Fer- 
3IENT.] The action or process of fermenting. 

- 1 . A process of the nature of that resulting from 
the operation of leaven on dough or on saccharine 
liquids. 

The features superficially recognizable in the process in 
these instances are an effervescence or internal commotion, 
with evolution of heat, in the substance ^erated on, pnd a 
resulting alteration of its properties. Before the rise of 
modern chemistry, the term was applied to all chemical 
changes exhibiting these characters; in Alchemy, it was the 
name of an internal change supposed to be produced in 
metals by a ‘ferment', operating aftCT the manner of leaven. 
In modern science the name is restricted to a definite class 
of chemical changes peculiar to organic compounds, and 
produced in them by the siimulusofa‘ferment’ (see Ferment 
sh. i); the various kinds of fermentation are distinguished 
by qualifying adjs., as acetous, alcoholic, butyric, lactic, 
putrefactive, etc. (see those words). In popular language 
the term is no longer applied to other kinds of change than 
those which it denotes in scientific use, but it usually con- 
\ey^ the notion of a senrible effervescence or ‘working’, 
which is not involved in the chemical sense. 

a. in applications covered by the modem scien- 
tific sense. 


x6ox Holland Pliny xxnr. viL 11 . 170 Some used to put 
thereunto [the juice out of mulberries] myrrhe and cypresse, 
setting all to fn'e and take their fermentation in the sun. 
a *68* Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 26 Made by hxndring 
and keeping the must from fermentation or worlang. 1718 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 8 The second is the inflammable Spirit 
of Vegetable, and what is procured by the help ofFermenta- 
tion, 1796 C Marshall Garden. xiii.(i8i3) 179 The dung of 
animals . . is put together for fermentation. 1842 A Combe 
Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) no Others .. contended, that 
chymification results from simple fermentation of the all. 
mentary mass. 1874 M. Cooke Fungi 3 These cells are 
capable of producing fermentation in certmn liquids. 

■f* F)* in Alchemy. Obs. 

f 1386 Chaucer Yeom, Prol. 7'.264 Cure ccmenlynge 
and fermentacioun. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. ix. in Ashm. 
(1652) 173 Trew Fermentacyon few Workers do understond, 
15M Thvnne Anirtiadv. (1875) 32 Fermentacione ys a pe- 
cuher terme of Alchymye. xoxo B. Jonson AlcJu i. i, 
Because o’ your fermentation, and cibation. 

+ c.- in various other vague applications. Ohs, 
a x66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 91 Others impute the 
heat .. to the fermentation of several minerals. 1671 Grew 
Anat. Plants i. i, § 30 (1682) 6^ The General Cause of the 
growth of a.. Seed, is Fermentation. i6qS State Trials, Earl 
tf Pembroke (1816) 1341 Claret, and . . small-beer . . set the 
blood upon a fermentation. X707 Curios, in Husb. ^ Gard.Cj 
An acid Salt mingles it self with an Alkali : from which 
Mixture results a Fermentation, and very sensible Heat. 
X728-46 Thomson Spring 569 The torpid sap . . in fluent 
dance, And lively fermentation, mounting. 1794 Sulivan 
View Nat. I. 69 As soon as our continents were thus 
delivered from the waters, the fermentations, .ceased, 
f d. Iron-snieUing \ see quot, Obs. 

1791 Beddoes in Phil. Trans, LXXXI. 174 The hottest 
part of the mass begins to heave and swell , . The workman 
calls this appearance fermentation. 

2. fig. The state of being excited by emotion or 
passion ; agitation, excitement, working. Some- 
times (with more complete metaphor) ; A state of 
agitation, tending to bring about a purer, more 
wholesome, or more stable condition of things. 

c 1660 J. Gibbon in Spurgeon Treas, Dav.cxix. 9 A young 
man.. in the highest fermentation of his youthful lusts. 
*682 Earl Anglesey State Govt, in Somers Tracts II. 196 
Predicting .. the happy, future State of our Country; and 
that the then Fermentation would be perfective to it. 1732 
Hume Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) 1 * 2S8 The minds of men being 
once .. put into a fermentation. 2845 S. Austin Rankes 
Hist, Ref. II. 161 Whether in such a state of fermentation, 
they would wait patiently. X859 Mill Liberty ii. 6r In the 
intellectual fermentation of Germany, etc. 

Fenaentations (ISamenti'-Jas), a. [f. Fer- 
jientation: see -ocs.] Of a disease: That is 
produced by some morbific principle or organism 
acting on the sj’stem like a ferment. 

^ x 838 Scott. Leader 6 Dec. 5 The vast increase they show 
in deaths from other ‘zymoiic’ (or ‘fermentatious’; diseases. 

Fermentative (fwme‘ntatiY),«. [f. h.fnmien- 
idt^ ppl, stem of fermentdre^-VfS, Cf. Fr./^r- 
meniatif] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of fermenta- 
tion ; developed by fermentation. 

166$ Hooke Microgr, 122 Vegetation, which is set a 
moving by the putrifactive and fermentative heat. 1693 
Blancard Phys. Diet. 205/2 Some filthy and fermentative 
Matter. 1737 A, Cooper Distiller t. ii. (1760) 10 The suc- 
ceeding Separation or fermentative Motion, is a very different 
Thing- 1850 Daubeny Atom. Tk, x. (ed. 2) 350 Watching 
it during the continuance of the fermentative process. 2869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygieneied. 5) 20 The organic matter 
may . . commence to undergo fermentative changes. 

2. Tending to cause or undergo fermentation. 

x66x Childrey Brit. Bacon. 43, I doubt whether either 

of them hath any thing of^ fermentative power in them. 
X671 Grew Anat. Plants i. i. § 31 (i68a) 7 Beer, or any 
other Fermentative Liquor. X748 Hartley Observ. Man 
X. i. 46 The fermentativeT)ispositron of the fresh Chyle. 1876 
Foster P/tys. ii. i. 2ig The fermentativeactivityof j-ieast. 
Hence Ferme’ntatively adv., and Perme'nta- 
tiveness. 

1684 Tyson Hist. R. Soc. iv. 172 fT.) The white of the 
egg he concluded, from its fermentativeness, to be impreg- 
nated with air. 1890 Webster, Fermentatively. 

Fermentatory (foime’ntatori), a. [f. Lat- 
type *fermenidtorius, i. fcrmentdte to ferment.] 

= Fermentative 1. 


1763 Brownrigc in Phil, Trans. LV. 227 Liquors^ which 
,,by their fermentatory motion, generate more air than 
they can imbibe. 1770 Monthly Rev. 30a A fermentatory 
process is carried on in the stomach. 

Ferzueuted (fajme'nted),///.^. [f. Ferment 

zr. -f-EDb] Ofaliqnor: That has been through tbe 
process of fermentation. Of bread : lycavened. 

*555 Eden Decades 258 Fermented breade dlpte in a 
sponefull of wyne. 2646 Sir T. BRowNc/Vm/- Ep, n. iv. 82 
From the distillation of fermented urine . . ariseth an Aqua 
vitse. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 261 All fermented 
Spirits, the [stimulating] Effects of which are very^suddeti- 
X813 Sir'H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 136 The spirits dis- 
tilled from 'different fermented Hquore differ m tneir 
flavour. ^ .. 

Fermentescible (f5imente-sib 1), a- aiw 
{erronl) -isciblo. [f. as prec. + ’tsctble (see -esce 
and -IBEE).] a. Having the power to cause ler- 

mentation. b. Capable of being fennented. 

X684 tr. BrweCs Mere. Com/it. xix. 7^ 
and often bilious Humours bred of. . hfeat c®”* p . * ^ 

Med. Jml. XXIL.X98 The albumen..^ rlUEdin. 

without having lost its fermentesable -gntjjcxble 

RnK XXIIL 129 To excite f«mentati<m in a f^men^ 

■ lid. 2863 Reader'No. 117. 346/3 FermentesciWe iiquios. 
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rerme'nting, vU.' sb. [f. as'prec. + -TOQ^] 
The action of the vb. FeuSIENt ; also attrib. 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alch. \yi. In Ashm. (1652) 173 Fer- 
mentyng in dyvers maners is don. xS^i Carlyle Sart, 
Res. (1858) 13 What a Fermenting-vat lies simmering and 
hid J X846 J. Baxter Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) . 11 . 415 
Twenty gallons in each fermenting tub. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Bxpi. II. xi. 37 My. .studydamp is now fixed under a barrel 
to . . raise a fermenting temperature. 

Fermentiiig’ (fsime-ntig),^;^/. a. [f. asprec. 
+ -ING ^.] That ferments ; in senses of the verb. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 10 When with fermenting 
Juice the Vat o’erflows. ^ 1705 Addison Campaign 108 
Their Courage dwells not in a troubl’d Flood Of mounting 
Spirits, and fermenting Blood. ^ x8i6 J. Scott Vis, Paris 
Pref. (ed. 5) 4 The fermenting mischief burst forth. xS^a 
Taunt Map 0/ Thames 13 The bung flies upwards from the 
fermenting beer. 

FeriueixtitiOTlS (fgimenti'Jas), a, [f. assumed 
L. *fer?neniTci-it 5 (f. fermenUim Ferment j^.) + 
-ous.] Of a fermenting or effervescent nature. 

x8o^ A. Knox Lei. Buttervjorth Rem. (1834) I. 67 It can 
deceive us by no fermentitious feeling. xBao — Lei. H. 
More Rem, (1837) III. 464 Mr. Southey . . seems to take . . 
pleasure in shewing off the annoying spectacles of fer- 
mentitious religion. 

Fermentive (foime*ntiv), a, [f. Ferment sh. 

or V. + -IVE.] Tending to produce fermentation. 

167a Phil. Trans. VII. 4030 Seeds, which by the vertue 
of tneir fermentive Odours perform these transmutations 
upon Matter. X674 R. Godfrey Inj. « 5 ‘ Ah. Physic 2 Were 
not Diseases themselves.. in a manner poysonous and Fer- 
mentive. 1888 Aikenxuvtz^ Feb. 247/3 ’^he fermentive 
organism is. .absolutely essential to the setting up of de- 
structive rotting. 

fig. x6s6 A riif. Handsom. 104 VTiich is as strong a leaven 
to puffe the mind, as any thing, and no lesse fermentive 
when naturall, than when artificial!. 

tPeTmerer^. Ohs. [f. Fermert + -eri.] 
The superintendent of a (monastic) infirmary. Cf. 
Enfermebeb. 

CX386 Chaucer Sompiu T, 151 So did our sextein, and 
our mrmerere, That han ben trewe feeres fifty yere. 1483 
Cath. Angl, 127/a A ’P^tmtcwtjnfirmarius. 

+ Pe'rmerer 2, Sc. Ohs. Forms : 6 fer- 

morar, 7 fermarer, -orer. [f. fermer, FARarcu^ 

+ -eb 1 .] = Farmer sh:i‘ 2 and 3. 

a 1572 Knox Ifisi. Ref. iv, (1632) 2518 Thair Factours and 
Fermorars. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj.^ Siai. David //, 43 
Fermorer.s borne of husband men.. may not ficht for the 
libertie of their predicessours. /W<f.'Table 79 Fermarer^ 
or tenent to any man, 

Fe*rmery, fa*rmery. Ohs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: a, 4-6 fermerie, -y(e, 4-7 fermori(e, 
•y(®/ 5 fermary(e, 7 Hist, fennarie, firmorie, 
flrmary. / 3 . 6farinarie,-erye,-ory, 7farmary, 
d- farmery, [aphet. f. OF. enfenneriCy ad. zned 
L. infirmaria see Infirmabt.] = Infirmary ; 
chiefly, the infirmary of a monaster)", 

1377 Lancl. P. Pi. B. XIII. 108 If 5e fare so in ^owre fer- 
mone. <7x394 P, PI. Crede 2x2 Fermery and fraitur with 
fcle mo houses. <’1430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhode iv. lx. (1869) 205, 
I wole lede }?ee with me. . in to h« fermerye to reste. <rx5So 
Balk JC. Johan 82 Gett thee to the farmerye. 1593 Rites 
Mon, Ch. Durh. (Surtee.s) 44 A chamber called the Dead 
Mane’s Chamber in the said Farmery. x6ix Speed / fA/. 
Gt. Brii. IX. viii. § 62 The rehearsall . . of his dying in the 
Firmary. 1626 Spelman Gloss.y Fir^narium al. Fertna* 
rittm^ Angl, a fermarie. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. ii. 287 
Infirmarium or the firmorie. xSox W. H. St. J. Hope in 
Venables Chron. de Parco Lnde Introd. 55 Of the farmery 
{hifiryniioriutii). .y^ry little has been made out, 
attrib. a 1490 Botoner/A'«. (Nasmith 1778)83 The fer- 
marye chyrch continet in longifudine 34 virgas. 
Fermete, var. of Fibmity, Ohs, 

+ Fe'rinillet. Ohs, Also 6 formelet. [a. 

.fermilUtyfermaillety dim. of fertnail Febmatl.] 
An ornamental clasp, buckle, or setting. 

CX47S Partenay 1082 A formelet, of gret ualure beyng, 
With previous stonis gemesshed that thyng. 1633 J.Done 
tr. Aristeas'" Hist. Septna^int 40 Those Stones were sus- 
tajmed . . by Buckles and Fennillets of Gold for more firm- 
nesse. 

+ Fe*nnison, Ohs. Forms: 4 fermyson, 
-aoun, 5 fermeson. [a. AF. ferviysouy OF, fer^ 
vicysoiiy fermoyson \-^.Jirmdtidn-em, n. of action 
f. firvidrct in med.L. to close {Y.fenner)^ 

1. A close-time for the male deer, attrib. 

[1*48 (Record Office\ co. Stafford, Quod Hugo 
et heredes sui .. quolibet anno possint capere in predicto 
parco unam damam in fermisona inter festum Sancti Martini 
ct Purificationem BeatJe Marize et unum damum in pingue- 
dine inter festum Sanctas Crucis in Mayo et festum Sanctjc 
Crucis in Septembri. t X3*5 Gloss, IV, de Bibleszv. in 
Wright Voe. 174 Assez par my la mesoun De treste du 
fermeyson {Eng, Gloss, talcen of gres tyme].] c 1340 Gaiv. 
<5* Gr. Kni. 1156 pe fre lorde hade de-fende in fermysoun 
tyme pat her schulde no mon mene to he male dere. ta 1400 
Morte AHh. 180 Fflesch fluriste of ferm>*sone. 

2. A place ^Yhe^e deer were kept. ‘ 

rx4so Antnrs of Arih. (Ckimden)'i, By fermesones by 
frythj’s, and fclles. 

tFem, a, and adv. Ohs.' Forms: i fym, 3 
for(r)©n, (furno), 3 Layamon v(e)ome, 4-5 fern, 
(4 feorn, 6 farne). Also (as adv, and in Comb.) 
with prefix, I sefyrn, 2 sefern, 3 ifurn, ivurn, 
ifeom, iv(e)oni, 4 yfern, ||Pcrh. repr. two dif- 
ferent but synonymous formations (from different 
ablaut-grades of the same root). The OE,fyrfi 


with y from 'u; an -i stem that has' passed into 
the -0 declension, seems to be a peculiarly Eng. 
formation (perh. in origin a sb., as the form with 
prefixed ge may suggest), cognate with OS. ftirjtf 
forn adv, formerly (also in comb, an fw-ndagon^ 
OE. on fyrndamni)y OHG. fom (MHG. voni) 
formerly, 01^, font adj. ancient i^vf. font)^ ' The 
sense ‘of last year’, though not recorded before 
the ME. period, seems to point to an OE. ‘^fientey 
which would emrespond to 0%.feni past (of years), 
OHG.^nif old (MFIG. vinte old, venie adv. last 
year, mod.Ger. firm old^ of last year). Goth. 
fainteis old OTeut. *fentjO‘, cognate with Lith. 
pemai adv., last year.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of time : Former, ancient, of old. 

After 15th c. only in phrase old fern days or yearl ; cf. 3 
and Fernyear. 

axooo Riddles \xyiyC\, g (Gr.) Fyrn forS-Sesceaft. days 
Lay. 2479s Julius.. pat in vome da3e bi-wan hit mid fihte. 
c X300 A’. A Us. 6356 Fcome men . . Clepeth heom Agofagy, 
a X400 Octouian 477 Hyt j’s well fern men seyden so. X5a9, 
X562 [see Fernyear A. 1]. xS 7 * Fp. Lesley Title Success, 
II. 6 b, I might here fetche fooith olde fame dayes. 

2. Pent year \ last year: see Fernyear. 

3 . Comb, fern-days, days of old. 

a 1000 Andreas 753 (Gr.) pis is se ilea ealwalda god Pone 
on fyrndagum fiederas cuckin. c 1205 Lay. 271x8 pat 
Merlin 1 fum da^en seide. 

B. adv. Long ago, of old, formerly, a long time, 

a. a xooo Gutklac 841 (Gr.) pone bitran drync pone Eve 

fyrn Adame geaf. cjzoo Trht. Coll, Hem. 59 Feren it is 
hat we and ure heldrene habbaS ben tumd fro him. Ibid. 
161 Hit is ferren atleien holie til 5 e. X377 Lancl. P, PI. B. 
XV. 226 It is ferre lv.r. fern] agoo in seynt Fraunceys tyme. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sgrls T. 248 For they han knowen it so 
fern, c 1422 Hoccleve Jereslaus*s JVi/e 199 It is ago fern 
syn I spak yow to Of loue, 

etooo /Vul^tan (Napier) xvm. X04 Ea!a,«fym is, pact 
Surhdeofol fela htngamiiffor. <71205 Lay. 24oi7Pa luum here 
stoden. atz^o Owl Night, 2306 Heo wereifum of prestes 
muhe Amansed. exays in O, E, Misc. (1872) 193 Ifum ich 
habbe isune'hed mid worke and mid worde. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumh. ytrrj Wei y-fem pay holpe ous noujt. 

Pern (fain), ^ 3 . Forms: i feam, 3 jo?////. vseme, 
4-7 feme, 6-7 feam(e, (6 Sc. fame, 7 fyme, 9 
dial, feam), 7 ferron, 6~ fem. [OE. feam str, 
neut. =MD u. vserett (Du. varen)y 0}^G.ja7‘n,farm 
(MHG. vanty vann^ mod.Ger. fam^ neut. and 
masc. (not recorded in ON., but cf, Sw. ^xed.fdnne 
:— ON. *femi) OTeut. ^farno- :—0 Aryan *pornO‘, 
whence Skr. panta neut., wing, feather, leaf. 
The primitive meaning of the word is doubtless 
‘feather’,* for the transferred application cf. Gr, 
rmphv feather, irrc/wy fem.] 

1 . One of a large group of vascular cr)"ptogamous 
plants constituting the N.O. Filices ; a single plant 
or frond of the same ; also collect, in sing. 

riowering’ or Koyal Teni ; Osmunda argalis ; 
see Osmond. Hard fem Lady-fem 
—Athyrium filixfeniina. Alale Lastrea 

filiX'inas, Pricliy fern = Polystichnvi aculeaUm. 

For bladder-.^ buckler-^ harefooUy holly*y maidenhair.^ 
tree., elc,^r;/, see those words. 

rrSoo Corpus Gloss.y Filix, feam. e838 K. /Elfred 
Booth, xxni. § X Atio ®rest of pa pomas & pa fyrsas & p®t 
fearn. CZ205 Lav. 128x7, I wude i wildeme inne hffiSe Sc 
inne uzeme. c Arih. 4- Mcrl. 8875 No gaf he ther of 
nought a feme, f 1386 Chaucer S^r.'s T. 247 Yit is glas 
nought like aisschen of feme, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
XXXI, 307 Tenles, made of black Feme. 1477 Norton O^. 
Alch. VI. in Ashm. (1652) 95 Of Ashes of Feme. 2523 
Fitzherb. Surv. 6 b,' Brome, gorse, fyrs, braken, feme. 
1621 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Pap. (1886) II. 16 He is 
to vse ffymes and heath, but not wood to brew withal. 
X639 T. DE Gray Ccmpl. Horseman 310 Take the root 
of male brake or fearn. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 
259 A brown desert .. that produces nothing but heath 
and fem. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xix, The tall fem ob- 
scured the lawn. 184a Tennyson Talking Oak 201 Hidden 
deep in fern. 

2. attrib. and Comh.\ simple attrib., as fem-ashesy 
-bracketty -hnshy •coverty -faggoty frond, Aiai-vest, 
•leaf -plant, -root, -spore, -stalk, -stem, -inft ; ob- 
jective, as fem-gatherer, •grower, -thief*, instru- 
mental and parasynthetic, as fern-clad, -croxvned, 
-fringed, •leaved, -thatched adjs. ; similative, as 
fern-like adj, 

CX386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 246 To maken of*fem asshen 
glas. 1745 Beverley Beck Act iL 2 Every quarter of fern 
ashes. 1567^ Jewtsl Def. Apol, ii. 255 In like order of 
reason he might haue saide it is not a ’'fearn bushe. 1580 
LvLv.£‘«/4«ff(Arb.)3i9 It is a blynde Goose that knoweth 
not a Foxe from a Feame-bush. xB^x Lever C. O'Malley 
cviii, An apparently endless succession of ’‘fem-clad hills. 
1859 G. Meredith R. Fevertl xxi, A pine overlooking 
the *fcm-covert. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. 23 The 
*Feame«crow'ii’d Flood. XM3 T, N. City kC, Prtrehaser 
47 Heath, Brake, or *Fem Faggots. 1842 Faber Styrian 
Lake X31 The ■'/em-fringed wall. 1879 Hncycl. Brit. IX. 
201/1 Columna in 1648 compared the *fern frond to butcher’s 
broom. x886 HALLCAiNC-S’^i^j/'/Ax^^zr tiu xi, I'm a *iem- 
gatherer. x8^ T. Moore Brit. Ferns 15 The amateur 
’'Femgrower. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell North ^ S, ii, The 
*Fcm*har\’cst M’as over. x688 R. Holme Armoury n. iv. 
60/2 He beareth Argent, a *Fem leaf, Vert. 1840 Mrs. 
Norton Dream 82 *Fera.leaved Mimosa. . 1650 How 


fernambuck:. 

Phytolcgia Brit. 77 Muscus filicinus Park. *FemliV» 
Mosse. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner 170 r! 
. . Fern-like plants tubes are found. 1882 Vines SacksW 
225 Bulbils from which *Fem-plants are directly deyekped. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccli. 322 Poure peple made hS 
brede of ’'fern rotes. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Fem-rtKit 
was frequently prescribed by the antients in dlct-drinb 6r 
removing obstructions. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. n I 
thinke the mad slaue, hath tasted on a *feme-stalke, that he 
^valkes so invisible. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Pkantr 
289 A number of *Fem-stems with leaves in many rows.’ 
16x4 Sylvester Bethulids Rescue iii. 29 Their •Fem-thatcht 
Towns. x888 Athenxum 21 July 105/2 Some *fern thieves 
were captured. <1x835 Mrs, Hemans Poems, Hour of 
Romance, Under the *fem-tufts. 


of 


b. Special comb.; fern-allies, plants of a nature 
allied to that of ferns ; fern-bracken = Brack£.v 
(B ritten & H.) ; fern-brake; (c) =prec.; (^) a 
thicket of fem ; + fem-bud; a kind of fera-fly, used 
by anglers ; fem-chafer, a beetle (Scarabsnn or 
Ampkimalla solstitialis ) ; fem*cup, the cup-like 
form of the fem just after coming through the 
ground ; fern-fly, a fly frequenting fem ; fern-gale, 
the Sweet Fern {ATyrica Comptonid) ; fem-moss, 
a genus of mosses, Pissidens; f0m-oU(seequot.); 
■f fern-sitter, a name given to the hare; fern- 
tree ; fern-web, a beetle (Scarakus 

or Jlfelorontha horticold). Also Fern-owl, -seed. 

1879 Ettcycl. Brit. IX. 100/2 Groups . . often spoken of., 
as *Fern-a!lies. i6xx Chapman May Day Plays 1873 II. 

f 52 A bath of ^fernebraks^ for your fustie bodie. ifea 
LETCHER Beggar^s Bush v. i, Your breech is safe enough: 
the wolfs a fem-brake. I'jSo Wali^i ^ Cotton's Ar.gUr 
App. (1760) izr *Fem-Bud, this fly is got on Fem. 1774 
G. White Selbome lx, 103 The appearance .. of the ‘fem- 
chafer. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. xvi. (1828) II. 5 Of this 
nature seems to be that of the cockchafer and fem-chafer. 
iBSB Pall Mall G. 4 July 5/1 In their nightly gambols 
through my garden they too often destroy . . my choice^ 
*fern-cups. 1676 Cotton A ngler xi. 330 The *Fem-% . . « 
of the colour of Fem or Bracken. x686 Vuas Siaffordih. 
233 The Fera-Flyes..feed on the young com and gi^, and 
hinder their growth. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (i 5 ^) 
230 The Fem Fly , , known to children . . as, * Soldiers and 
Sailors *. 2698 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX 398 Ocr 
common ■*Fern Moss. x868 Tripp Brit. Mosses i8i Marsh 
Fern Moss. .Rock Fem Moss. 1753 Chambers Cyr/.-yw/L 
*Fem-oit in pottery, a name given ..to a sort of varnish, 
which the Chinese use in their porcelain manufactories. It 
is also called Hme-oil. a 1325 blames of Hare in Rel. Ant. 
1 . 134 The hare The lijtt-fot, the *fernsittcre. 1827 Heliyei 
in iJischoff VanDiemen'sLaHd{iSyi)ifsb*'?txn trees iB’finty 
feet in height. 1884 Boldrewood Melb. Mem. xx. HI 
Picnics to fern-tree gullies, .were successfully earned out 
1796 W. Marshall JV, Devon. Gloss., ^Fent-ivep. 
Blackmorb Loma D. vii, (ed. 12) 37 With a hook and a bit 
of worm on it, or a fern-web. 

Hence Terned ppl. a., fem-grown ; re’rnlsti 
one who cultivates or takes an interest in ferns; 
re’rnless a., devoid of ferns. 

1845 Hirst Poems 155, I tread on femed and laurtued 

hills. x 865 ^//t^;/®r<;«No. 1959. 648/3 The femlstofmcanw 
capacity. xB88 — 21 July 105/2 Fairlight Glen, once tne 
loveliest spot on the soutnern coast, now almost j 
1893 T. E. Brown Old John, etc. 177 Rose plot, Fnoged 
pool, Ferned grot. 

d* Fem, sh.^ Ohs. [perh. repr. OE. fireity OX 
firnfi.,, orig. a crime, monstrous thing; for the 
sense cf. mod.Icel. firnl ‘a great deal, a lot 
(Vigf.).] A huge quantity or number, 

<x *300 Cursor M, 3998 (Colt.) O his ^sht l>ou 
lent I sal gret fern be-tor me sent, c 1325 Metr. Uoffi 
A lazer..Com and asked Crist his hele, Bifor that fem 0 
folc sa fele. 

Fern, sb.^ Ohs. exc. dial. Also 4, 6 verce, 7 
fearne. [ME. veme, perh. f. Virne to go round, 
a. F. vironner, f. viron circuit.] A windlass. 

[a 1327 Acc. IVorks Westm. Palace in FrvwA 
Sip note, Gynes voc’ femes. 1328 Ibid., Circa factu 
cujusdam verne sive ingeniu] 1546 Langley /V*- ' 
'Invent, ii. vii. 47 b, Cranes or Vemes to windc up g , 
Weightes. 2574 Nottingham Rec. IV. 155 
a feme to lode the tymber ivj'lh. x6xr Cotcr., 
d brassieres, the barrell of a windlasse or feame. < ' 

Chevie, the engine called by architects, etc. a tm 
1847-78 Halliwell, Feam, a windlass. Line. 

Fem ,(i5jn), V, [f. Fern .f^.^] 

1 . irans. To cover with fem. , , ,-j 

. rz420 Pallad, on Hush. i. 338 The mapul, tu 
assche endureth longe In flon’ng yf thou jerne ^ 
1862 Mactn. Alag. Sept. 426 How was it [island] nc 
and mossed, ferned and heathed ? 

2 . intr. To feed upon fem. ? Ohs. ^ 

1576 Turberv. Veiierie 153 When he feedeth on fe^ 
rootes, then it is called rowting or fearnin?. 

Hou-iT. Armoury \\. 135/2 For the Feeding..H--l>^i^. 
Swine . , be in open Grounds, on Heaths . . they arc 

trerna'mbtici:. Ohs. Also 6 ferna^obu* 
6-J' fernan(d)buolc, 8 fernebourgo. [Cwiap j 
f. Pemamlmco, the name of a sea-port in Brari .j 
= Brazil jA i. A\so allrib. ' . ,, 

IS9S Orahe’s (Hakluyt Soc.) 13 In 
great store of fruite and much fcmandobuck. f .gn 
Scotano, a red wood <mllcd brasill or fernanbucw- . 
Fynes JvfoRvsoN Il/n. III. 534 Femandbuck 
T. S. Art's /mpnn>. 28 [To stain wood red] 
bourge, half a "Pound, and Rain Water. J**’ j Jn’d 
Hist. Drugs 1.6S Most in Use is the BraxtI-Wo<w, 
Femambuck. 1722 Act Enecnr. Silk Mamtf, id 
Gaz. No. 6040/7 Brazil or Femambuck Wood. 
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. remery C^'-rneii). [f. Fern + -ert.] A 
place or a glass-case where ferns are g^o^vn. 

1840 E. Newman Br/t. Fenis Introd. (1844) ii A fernery 
..should possess .. a pure atmosphere. iB6 $ Bates Nat. 
'Amazon 1. 70 The whole forest gladt formed a vast fernery. 

Eemicle, var. of Vernicle, Obs. 
t rem-OSmiuld. Obs. rare — [f. FernjA^ 
+ Osmund.] The Royal Fern, Osmunda regalis. 
16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. Table of Hard Words, 
Femu Osimmd is an hearbe of some called Water-Feme^ 
hath a trianguler stalke . .,and it growes in Boggs. Ibid. i. 
1x1’}. (Some later editions have the misprinted form 
Jemst/iufidj which has been copied into mod. Diets.) 

Fe*3:n-owl. [f. Fern sb.i- + Owl.] a. The 
Nightjar or Goatsucker, Caprimnlgtts europteti 5 \ 
b. the Short-eared owl, Asio brachyotus. 

a. X578 Rav Willuehby s Orttit/u ir. iii. § x, 107 The 

Fern-owl,. or Goat-sucker, 1793 G. White 

Seibrfme II. xxx. 246 Not long after a fern owl was 
procured. 1832-5 E. J[esse Glean. Nat. Hist. (1843) 221 
The fern-owl, or night-jar. 1870 iloRRis Earthly Par. II. 
HI. 44 ’Midst bittern’s boom and fern-owl’s cry. 

b. x88s SwAiNsoN Prov, Names Brit. Birds 129 Short- 
eared owl. .Fern-Owl (Ireland). 

Fe'm-seed. The * seed ’ of the fern. Before 
the mode of reproduction of ferns was understood, 
they were popularly supposed to produce an in- 
visible seed, which was capable of communicating 
its invisibility to any pereon who possessed it. 

1596 Shaks. X Hen. /K, 11. i. 96 We haue the receit of 
Fern-seede, we walke inuisible. 1630 B. Jonson Neto Inn 
I. Wks, (Rtldg.) 411/1, I had No med’eine, sir, to go in 


visible ; Wo fern-seed in my pocket. 1756 Smart Herat. 
Canotts FriendsJu 76 Ask thy heart, if Custom. .Hath sown 
no undiscover'd fern-seed there. 18x5 Scott Guy Mantt. 
xlv, * They say she has gathered the fern-seed and can gang 
ony gate she likes.’ ^1859 Sala Tvi. rotind Clock (t86i) 266 
We . . are in the receipt of fern-seed, and can walk invisible. 

Fernsbaw (fS-Jnjg). [f. Fern + Shaw.] A 
brake or thicket of fern. 

184s Browning Flight 0/ Duchess xiii. Some story or 
other Of hill or dale, oakwood or femshaw. 

Fernticle (fs-mtik’l). Obs, exc. dial. Also 5 
forntikylle, femtyklle, 6 faymtikle, 9 fan- 
tic(k)lo, farntio(k)le, Sc. faimitickle. ‘ A freckle 
on the skin, resembling the seed of fern’ (W.). 

1483 Cath, Angl. 123/r A Fathtikylle, lentieula. Ibid. 
128^1 A Ferntykylle, eesia. 1551 Turner Herbal \. (1568) 
Piija, Rocket .. takelh away frekles or fayrntikles with 
vinegre. 1875 Whitby Gloss,, Farftticles.,tnehvown*pln 
point pops * clustered in the complexion. 

Hence Fe*rnticled ppl. a., freckled. 

1483 Cath. Angl. js^h Famtykylde, lentiginasus. 27x9 
DTIrfey Pills'll. 351 Pluggy fac’d Wat . . And . . famicled 
Huggy, x88o Antrim d* Damn Gloss., Fam-tickled, 

Ferny (fs’ini), a. [f. Fern -f-y i.] 

1 . Abounding in fern, overgrown with fern. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 50 That'sycknes is moste com- 
monly on.. ferny grounde. 1667 /’/«/. Trans. II. 525 The 
Surface thereof . . is Heathy, Ferny and Furry, a 1722 
Lisle Hush. (1752) 4 A red, sandy, ferny ground. x8o8 
Scott Marm. iv. xv, The wild buck bellg from ferny brake. 
x86o Donaldson Bush Lays 87 The flat ferny wastes all 
lie sleeping, 

2 . Of or pertaining to fern, consisting of fern, 

X710 Phillips Pastorals vi. 29 When Locusts in the 

Feamy Bushes cry. a I'jX'j Parnell Flies 72 Your ferny 
shade forsakes the vale. 1804 J. Grahasie Sabbath (1808) 
67 Woodless its banks but green with ferny leaves. X884 
Bazaar 10 Dec. 621/5 A- -gorsy, ferny growth. 

3 . Of a fern-like nature, resembling fern. 

X79X E. Darwin Boi. Gard. i. 76 Ferny foliage. 1870 J. 
R.HOADES Poems 131 Every pane is hoar with ferny rime. 

+ re'rnyear, fern year, sb. and adv. Obs. 
Forms: a. i fyrn^dar, 4 ferajere, -yere, (5 
femer), 5, 8, 9 fernyear, 9 Sc. foirnyear. 0 . 3 
ivumjer. [OK. /j’rn^Jar •. see Fern a. and Ye ab. 
From 14th c. often as two words, the adj. being 
inflected in ME.] A. sb. 

1. A past year, 
cxooo Gnomic Vers. (Cott.) 12 (Gr.) Fyrngearum frod. 
CX20S Lav. 25130, I )>an iuum 5ere. X377 Langl. P. PI. 
B, xn. 5 How fele fernjeres are faren ana so fewe to come, 
X481 Caxton Reynard (Arbd 32 Yf myn aunte , . bethought 
her wel of olde ferners she wolde not suffre that I shold haue 
onyharme. 1529 More Wks. 296/1 Old fame 

yeres. 1562 J. HEVWOOD/’riTZ'. (i8f ‘ 


867)4 Ye regarde 
[Cf. mod.Ger, 


..good prouerbes of olde feme yeeres. 

2 . . Last year, * yester-year *. 

Jiniewein wine of last year.] 

? Skinner took Chaucer’s feme yere to mean February ! 
Hence in Coles 1692-1732. 

<^*374 Chaucer Troylusv. 1176 Farwel al the snowgh of 
feme yere ! X406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 423, I dar nat 
speke a word of feme yeer. X5 . . Sir Egeir (1711) 19 He 
..then told him a fern-years tale. 1737 Ramsay Scot. 
Prov. xviii. 14 If I live anither year, I ’ll ca’ this year fem- 
year. 

B. adv. a. In past years. - [Cf. O'E.fymgtlara, 
where the second element = Yore adv.l b. In the 
course of last year. 

Ic xooo Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) xciv. 9 fxcv. 8] Swa on grimnesse, 
fyrn-seara dydan.] 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 440 The kynde- 
nesse hat myne euene-cristene kidde me fernyere. 1786 
'Harvest Rigin Chambers Pt?/, Poems Scot. (1862) 62 They'll 
.. reckon up what time fernyear The kim was held. x8o6 
J.^Nicol Poems II. 3 (Jam.) He, faimyear, ’gainst the 
en mie’s power, Wi a choice gang had wander’d. 


+ FeTOCGi ct> .Obs. rare.— ^ [ad. 'L. ferdee-m, 
^r< 7 Ar.] = Ferocious <r. 

1641 T. Tackson Trtie Evang. T. 1. 70 Feroce and belluine 
men [shat cohabit] with the meek and placable. 

t FerO’Cient, a. .Obs. [ad. "L. ferodent-em, 
pr. pple. of ferocire, f. ferox fierce.] Raging 
ferociously. 

1654 H. IJ’Estrange Chas. /(idss) 94 So ferocient it [fire] 
was, as the Arabassadour .. hardly .. escaped. x 6 ss~ 6 z H. 
More Antid. Atheism (1662) 182 (Apostate spirits] that are 
more ferocient. X684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Commit. vi._ 176 
Vitriolate Acidity.. able to.. coagulate the ferocient Spirits. 

Ferocify (feroo'sifai), V. [f. L. feroci- stem of 
ferox -k" irans. To make ferocious or fierce. 
xBss in Ogilvie Supp. . 

Ferocious (ferJ“*j3s), <z. [f. "L. ferdci-, ferox 
fierce, ferocious + -ous.] 

1 . Of animals or persons, their dispositions or 
actions : Fierce, savage ; savagely cruel or de- 
structive, 

1646 Sir T. Bkovtue P seud. Ep. iii. xvi. 144 The Lyon a., 
ferocious animall hath young ones but seldome, X79X Bos- 
well Johnson (1816) III. 87 He was by no means of that 
ferocious. .character. X794 Sullivan Firiv I. 188 The 
most . . ferocious beasts are alarmed by it. 1828 Scott P. M. 
Perth xxiii, One whom they had been taught to consider 
as a ferocious . . libertine, a 2853 Robertson Led. ii. (1858) 
76, I cannot see anything manly in that ferocious struggle, 
1886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert sSalammbo x And pits for fero- 
cious animals. 

Comb. 1849 James Woodman ii, Is he a ferocious-looking 
man? 

2 . Indicating or characterized by ferocity. 

X728 Pope Dune. m. 328 Slow rose a form. .shaking. .And 
each ferocious feature grim with ooze. x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Ento- 
mol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 418 Their prominent or ferocious eyes. 
Hence Fero^cionslsr Pero'clonsness. 

X766 V oaoscE Serm. Kz/g./Fb///. (1767)11. xiii. 223 Rough- 
ness, and even ferociousness, in a man, we often overlook. 
*775 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 303 
He [Dr. Johnson] feeds nastily and ferociously. 1818 
Hallam Mid. (1872)1. 52 The respect which was felt., 

mitigated in all the rancour and ferociousness of hostility. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1 . xxix. 394 They [rats] gnawed 
her feet and nails so ferociously that we drew her up yelp- 
ing. X867 Miss Braddon Aur. Floydi, 10 They hale me so 
ferociously. 

+ Eero'citate, v. Obs. [f. Fbbooity + -ate.] 
trails. To make ferocious; to taint with fierceness. 

x 666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 49 The salin .. is apt to 
ferocitate and irritate the spirits. 

Ferocity (fSrp-sUi). [ad. Fr. ferociti, ad. L. 
ferdcitdUeviy f. ferox Ferocious.] The quality or 
state of being ferocious ; habitual fierceness or 
savageness ; an instance of the same. 

x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. IxxxvL ^612) 355 With such 
perseuerant hatred and fcrocitie. 1^49 riELDiso Tom Jones 
n. iv, Grimalkin., degenerates not in ferosity from the elder 
branches of her house. 1793 Burke Policy of Allies Wks. 
1842 I, 594 Such their ferocity. .that no engagement would 
hold with them for three^ months. 1831 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857)11,213 These ferocities and Sibylline frenzies. x8st 
Ruskin Mod. Paint, II, iii. i. xiv. §28 It (fear] is always 
joined with ferocity, 

Ferocize (f2r^“'S9iz), V. rare—^. [f.h.fci'dc-ent 
•1--1ZE.] irans. To make ferocious. 

1816 W, Taylor in Alottihly Rev. LXXXJ. 537 That 
hatred of \var which.. ferocizes man. 

+ FctouSi Obs. rare.— ^ \f.'L.fer-us yi\\d.+ 
-ous.] Wild, savage. 

1653 A. Wilson Jos. I. 75 To chace away those ferous, 
and indomitable Creatures. 

-ferous, in actual use always -iferous (i'feros), 
an adjectival suffix f. L. fer producing (f. ferre to 
bear) 4- -oUS. In Lat. the suffix fer was always 
preceded by t, either belonging to the stem as in 
pestifer, substituted forthe stem-vowel as in senstfer, 
or inserted as a connecting vowel as in serifer ; so 
that the suffix practically appears in Lat. as -ifer, 
and in Eng. as -iferotts. In Eng. it appeared first 
in words taken from Lat., either directly or through 
Fr. adaptations in fere, as in auriferous, baccifer- 
ous, biferous, cruciferous, fmgiferous, glandiferous, 
laciiferous, metalliferous, odoriferous, pomiferous, 
rosiferous, soponferous, thuriferous, vociferous. 
On the analogy thus established -iferous became 
a living English suffix, capable of combining with 
any Latin stem, and forms an unlimited number of 
derivatives, esp. in Natural History, as acidiferms, 
argentiferous, carboniferous, cocciferotis, fossilifer- 
ous, lucrif crons, sangtiiferotis, umbelliferous. 
Ferow, obs. form of Farrow a. 

Ferox (feTfks). [a.L. {salmo') ferox \\t. 'fierce 
salmon the scientific name.] A fish (Salmo ferox), 
the great Lake Trout 

1867 F. Francis Angling xL (1880) 403 Lough Melvin .. 
contains salmon grilse, charr, ferox. X884 M. G. Watkins 
in Longin. Mag. June 176 Every now and then we had a 
ferox for dinner. 

Ferrade, var, of Ferred Obs. 

Ferrage, obs. form of Ferriage. 

Ferrall, obs. form of Feruee. 
i* Fe’rrumeU'b. Obs. Forms : 5 ferreui 6 n(t, 
5-7 ferrament, (ferment), [a. OF. ferrement, 
ad. L.. ferrdment-um implement of iron, after which 


the word was refashioned. Cf. Farrement.] In 
pi. Articles of iron ; iron instruments or tools ; 
irons, shackles ; iron fittings, ironwork. 

a X440 Found. St. Bartholomew's 37 Hym-self so chargid 
wth ferramentys and I^s. 1446 Yatton Churchzu. Acc. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 84 It. payd for ferments to the stepyl 
wyndows . . vii*. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. v. (1B60) G vj. 
The fferremens and Instrumentis that bangen on the gurdel. 
1489 — Faytes of A. ii. xxiii. 137 Cartes with ferrementes 
for to carie the roddes for the engins. Ibid. 11. xxxv. 153 
With grete mastes armed aboue wyth sharp ferrementes. 
XS97 Lowe Chimrg. i. ii. (1634) 9 How many kinds of ferra- 
ments ought the Chyrurgi'on .. to carry. ^1640 J. Smyth 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 66 The ferments of iron in the 
windows; x66o Charac, Italy 34 Their Bergamasque .. a 
poor.. Crab-louse .. cloyster’d up within these ferraments.. 
hath not room to breath. 

Ferrandin, var. of Faeandine, Obs. 

t Terrane, Ferranea. Obs. See quots. 

xBiz Sir H. Davy Chem, PhUo%.f>Z There are 2 com- 
pounds of iron and chlorine . . one . . formed by burning iron 
wire in the gas . . I have called it B'erranea . . The other . . 
is a dark gray opaque substance .. and .. may be named 
ferrane. 

tFerraTa. Obs. rare — A broadsword; more 
fully, an ‘ Andrea Ferrara Cf. Andrew i. 

1762 Churchill Poems, Proph, Famine, There saw I . . 
the Ferrara .. Unwilling grace the aukward victor’s side. 
1785 Grose Did. Vulg. 7 'ongue s.\. Ferrara, An Andrea 
Ferrara has become the common name for the glaymore, or 
highland broad-sword, 

+ Fe*rrary. Obs. [ad. L. (ars) fe-rraria ; but 
cf. Ferrurie.] The smith’s art ; iron-working. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xiii. x.xxvii, Vulcan works in 
heauenly Ferrarie. e x6ix Chapman Iliad xiv. 141 The God 
of ferrary. 

Ferrate (fe*r^‘t). Chem. [f. L,_/?m«;«iron-i- 
-ATE 4 .] A salt of ferric acid. 

1B54 J. Scofferm in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 439 A solution 
of ferrate of potash is obtained. 2873 Watts Fownct Chem. 
(ed. xi) 455 A class of salts called ferrates. 

Ferrateen. rare—^, Cf. Ferreting sb. 

xBzx Scott Kenilw, xxiv, Thou false man of frail cambric 
and ferrateen. 

tFerraunt, Obs, Also4farant,fera(w)nt, 
feraunte. [a. OY .f errant, f. ferx-^'L.ferrum iron.] 
Of a horse ; Iron-grey. Also ahsoU 

CX300 K, Alls, 3460 With him cam mony stede farant. 
la X400 Morie 214,0 Tfewters in freely one Seraunte 
stedes. Ibid. 2451 One ferawnt stedcs, a 2440 SirDegrev. 
371 On a sted nerraunt. 

Ferray, obs. form of Foray. 

+ Ferre* Falconry, Obs, 

\xsy 6 Bk,St, Albans'S)) b, Iffyowre hawke nym the fowle 
at the fer side of the Rjmer. .from you Then she sleeth the 
fowle at the fer Jutty and if she slee it uppon that side that 
ye ben on . . ye snail say she hath sleen the fowle at the Jutty 
ferry.] 1602 Heywood Woman Killed Wks. 2874 II. 99 
Your’s [i,e, your hawk) missed her at the ferre. 

Ferr(e, obs. form of Far sb,, a., and v, 

tFe'rreal. Obs, rare—K [f. 'L.ferre-us (f. fer- 
runt iron) + -al.] Of or pertaining to iron. 

*599 A. M. \x.GttbelhoucVs Bk.Physicke 379/2 [Recipe for] 
the ferreall poudre, called Crocus martis. 

Ferrean (fe-rfan), a, rare, [f. as prec. -1- 
-an.] =Ferreous 2. 

165^82 Blount Glossogr., Ferrean, iron-like; hard- 
hearted, cruel. ^ 1828 Southey Grz<fr/'i»«vi. in Life . 

f 64 From the air The ferrean atoms came. [In some mod. 
)icts.] 

tFe*rred, fe’rhede. Obs. Forms: a. (I 
Seftodeden), 3 ferrsden, feereden, fer(r)eden, 
3-4 ferede, ferred(e, (4 ferrade). / 3 . 3 fer-, 
verhede. [tiphetic f, OE. gefdrrxden, f. gefira 
Fere sb.^ + rseden condition ; see -red. As in other 
similar compounds of sbs. ending in -r, the suffix 
-red was in 13th c. replaced by -hede (see -head).] 
Companionship, society, fellowship ; a company, 
a. CX200 jy’i>/«.23lch ileue hat halgan..habl>en 

ferrede on alle holinesse. c 2205 Lay. 6020 Heo gunnen sen- 
den of Romanisceende feower ferradene. a 2225 Leg. Kaih. 
703 Tu schalt . . beon Jjenne underfon i he feire ferreden & i 
he murie ofmeidnes. c 2314 Guy Warw. (A.) 2354 Leuer ous 
were heron be ded, Than thou wer ded in our ferred. c 2325 
Coer de L. 2278 Him followed ful great ferrede. C2330 
ArtJu ff Merl. (KSlb.) 3528 With gret ferrade [rime-zvd. 
made], cx^^ Sir Ferutnb. zofn pou art now. .among hes 
fair ferede. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2917 He wende in his verhede 
[v.r. ferhede] Toward bataile, £2300 K. Alts. 3060 The 
riche king of Mede, Hadde never suche ferhede. ^1325 
Coer de L. 1920 Him followed ful great ferhede. 

Ferrekyn, obs. Sc, form of Firkin. 

Ferrel(l, obs. form of Ferrule v. 

FeTrell, dial. See quot. 

2862 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. 11.248 There occur in 
spots blocks of concrete, cemented gravel, clay, and iron, 
Hamptonicl, ‘verrells’ or ‘ferrells'. 2883 Hampsh. Gloss. 
104 Ferrol, an indurated lump of gravel, sand, and iron. 
These ferrols frequently occur m the heath-lands of North 
Hampshire. 

t Fe*rreu, adv, and a. Obs. Forms : 1 feorran, 
feorra3i(n)e, feorrene, 2-4 ferren(e, (3 feren, 
verren, 4 fhrynne, furrene), 3 feorre(n, 3-5 
feme, 6 farren. Also (after preps, of, on) fer- ‘ 
rom(e, ferrum ; see Afebruji. [OE. feorran, 
feorrane, feorrene, corresp.to OS, ferrana, ferratr, 
O'H.G.ferrana, -no, f. OTent, *ferr- Far adv. The 
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adj. appears first in I2th c. ; its development from 
the adv. is paralleled in the raoA.G.fern.l A. adv. 

1 . From far, from a distance. 

Beowulf (Gr.) Feorran and nean. atooo CzdntoiCs 
Gen. 1836 (Gr.) Uncer twega feorren cumenra. a xooo Elene 
993 (Gr.) Feorran xeferede. a 1225 After. B. 70 eni god 
mon is feorrene ikumen. 1320 Hwat 

canstu. .of storre, Bute that thu bi-haitest hi feorre ? 

2 . Afar, far away, at or to a distance. 

c888 K. .Alfred Boeth, xxxix. § 5 Da ongon he sprecan 
swi^e feorran ymbuton. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 58 
Petrus hym fylide feorrane. C2205LA.Y.25733 JJaise^en heo 
nawiht feorren a muchel fur smokien. a 1225 yuliaua.'jx 
pa..belial h^t ha hefde ibeaten feorren to bihinden. ezzso 
Gen. ^ Ex. c6oi Maria dowter ful feren stod. c 13x5 Shore- 
ham 137 The sonne and monne and many steixen By easte 
a^sethe swythe ferren. 

0. Preceded by prep. ; of, on {p), from feri'cn 
{ferrom ) : from or at a distance ; see Afebrojx. 

a 1240 Saivles IVarde in Coti. Horn. 249 A sonde . . of 
feorren icumen. a 1300 Cursor M, 11744 (Gstt.) pai lokid 
]iaim on ferrom fra. Ibid. 27372 (Cott.) O ferrum for to spi. 
^1300 Havelok 1864 Gleyues schoten him fro feme. 1352 
Minot Poems vii, 89 He saw f)e toun o-ferrum bren. c 1400 
Maondev, (Roxb.) xvi. 72 pe whilk men miw see on ferrum. 
a A lexander In hokis of iren Flesch on ferrom 

paim fra. c 1470 Harding Citron, vi. iii. 5 Shyppes came.. 
Fro ferrome sene. 

B. adj. Distant, far, remote. 

CX160 Hatton Gosp. Luke xix. 12 Sum asthelboren man 
ferde on ferren [c 1000 Corpus fyrien] land, c 1205 Lay. 3331 
^ef ferrene kinges hiherde ba tidinde. c 1230 O. ICeniSerm. 
m O. E. Misc. (1871) 27 po prie kinges of he|>enesse pet 
comen fram verrene londes ure louerd to seche. CX30S .S“. 
Kather, 20 in E. E. P. (1862) go So moche folc of furrene 
lond. c X374CHAUCER Boeth. ii. vii, 60 Al bou3 [pat] renoune 
y*spradde passynge to feme poeples gop by dyuerse tonges. 
c 1386 — Prol. 14 Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
..To feme halw'es. ^1420 Citron. Vihd. 745 pere come 
foure clerkes to Wyltone from feme lond. 1548 Gest Pr. 
Masse 126 In farren contreis. 

Perreous (feTfiOs), a. [f. 'L.ferre-us (f . femtm 
iron) + -ous.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to iron ; consisting of or 
containing iron. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. n. lu. 67 Veyned . , with a 
few maeneticall and ferreous lines. Ibid. (ed. i) 69 It carried 
away all ferreous and earthy parts. 1842-3 Grove Corr. 
PItys. Forces (1874) 129 A magnet being itself moved will 
move other ferreous bodies. 

2 . Hard as iron ; iron-like. rare. 

1822 Blackw. Ma^, XII. 280 Nothing too tough and 
ferreous for their digestion. 

3 . Entom. * Of a metallic-grey hue, like that of 
polished iron* {jZent. DUtT). 

Ferrer (fersj). Obs. exc. dial. [ad. OF. 
ferrierex see Barrel • jerrer,] a. «Babrel- 
PERRBR. b. (see quot. 1877.) 

a 1483 Liber Ni^er in Honseh. Ord. 75 Ther sergeaunt [of 
the cellar] hathe in keeplnge . . ferrers and ^ortatives. 1877 
N. IV, Line* Gloss,, Ferrer^ a cask having iron hoops, 
f Pe’rrer, fe’rrour. Obs. Forms : 4-8 ferrer, 
4-5 ferour, 5-6 ferror,-our(o, 6 farr our, (5 ferere, 
-owre, ferruT, 6 farrer, ferrar), [a, OY.ferreor, 
jferoitr (Fr.ferreur) ^Sp. herrador^ Ix.ferratorei— 
med.L./^rni/Jr-mjagent-n.f. y^r;'J/'<rtoshoehorses, 
f. feiTtimiion, in med.L. horseshoe : see Fabbieb.J 

1 . A worker in iron ; a smith. 

CZ380 WvcUF Senn. Sel. Wks. 1. 407 God is a ferour and 
he is Goddis instrument, cx^oo Destr. 1593 Fferrers, 
flechours, fele men of crafee. 14.. NovtinaU in Wr.- 
■\Vulcker 686 Hiefarrator, aferrur. CX440 Prontp. Parv. 
157/2 Ferrowre, smythe, 2583 Golding Calvin on 

Dent, cxxxvii. 845 The Farrour or locksmith hath an anuel. 
1609 Holland Amm, Marcell. xiv. xi. 28 Andriscus .. she 
taught the Ferrars craft for to get his living. 

2 . « Farrier i. 

2426 E. E. Wills (1882) 76, 1 make myn executours. .lohn 
(^rointer, comoun clerk, & John Spore, fenroure. <^i5tS 
Cocke LorelVs B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Brydel bytters, blacke 
smythes, and ferrars, 1552 Hdloet, rerroure, horseleche, 
or smythe whjxbe cureih horses, vcierinarins incdicus. 
2602 Holland Pliny II. 480 Poppaca..was knowne to 
cause her Ferrers ordinarily to shooe her coach-horses .. 
with cleane gold. 2798 SPoHiu^Ma^. XII. zi Encouraged 
by the nobility .. as riding«masters or ferrers. 

3 . With sb, prefixed as sergeant; valei-^yeotnan’- 
ferrer \ An official who had care of the horses in 
a large household. 

*455 Househ. Ord. 23 In th’ office of the Stable — i Sergeant 
Ferrour — i Yoman Ferrour. a 2512 Fabyan Chron. v;i. 686 
A tall yoman, somtyme sergeaunt ferrour to the kyng. 1541 
Act 33 Hen. VIII* c. 12 § 16 Ihe serieant or chief ferrour.. 
shall .. bringe with him the seiymge yrons. 2602 F, Tate 
Househ. Ord. Edxv. II, § 56 (1876) 44 He shal haue a vallct 
ferrour under him to shue the horses. ' 

Ferret (fe-ri-t), sb^ Forms : 4 fyrotte, 5 for-, 
feret(tB, 5-7 fiiTet(te, 7 ferrit, 6- ferret, [a. 
OF. Q*Jtret), fuint, furet (mod.F. 
funtto, dim. of the Com. Rom. word which ap- 
pears in OF. as firon,ftiiron (:— L. type *furto>:-em), 
furon= 7 t. fttron. Cat furb, Sp. httron (earlier 
furon), Pg. /Hrao:— late L. fiirdn-em, recorded in 
7th c. by Isidore Eiym. Jill. ii. § 39 ; usually 
. identified with late L, furon-cm robber (f. L. fiir 
thief ; common in the Langohardic laws), whence 
Vi., furon t robber. 

The F. dim- was adopted as ^X.'Dn./orct.furet, fret. mod. 
VlVi./rct. /rett, /retlclun't the QV./uron appears 
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In early mod.Du. tfeure,'W€StphaL vilnt* denoting the same 
or a similar animaL] 

1. A half-tamed •variety of the common polecat 
{JPuiorius fatidus), kept for the purpose of driving 
rabbits from their burrows, destroying rats, etc. 

i398TREViSA.5ftrM.i?eAif.xvni,lxxv.(i495)829Afyrette 
hyghte Migale and is a lytyll beest as it were a wesel. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 271/2 Forette, or ferette,.Iytyli beste. 
? a 1500 Chester PI. (Shales. Soc.) I. 51 Heare are beares . . 
squirelles, and firretlc. 2582 Lambabdb Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 
444 If any. .Labourer have used firrets , . to take or destroy 
Deere. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fannt 647 Good 
hunters will neuer put their ferret into any earth, whose 
mouth they see stopt. 2647 H. More Sonf of Soul 1. ti. 
Ixxxv, Strait Graculo with eyes as fierce as Ferrit Reply*d. 
2766 Pennant (1768) I. 78 Warreners assert that the 
Polecat will mix with the ferret. 2B44 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 
167/1 Ferrets should not be fed before they are taken to the 
warren. 1S79 Encycl. Brit, (cd, 9) IX. 109/r The ferret is 
peculiarly intolerant of cold, 
b. iransf. andj^. 

1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 66 These Ferrets (or if 
you will lesuites). 1641 Refortn. i. (x85i).3i Many 

of those that pretend to be great Rabbles in these studies. . 
have bin but the Ferrets and Moushunts of an Index. x^6 
Boker Poems (1857) II. 25 A cunning ferret after doubtful 
phrases. 2891 Daily Ne^vs 19 June 7/3 He engaged him as 
a kind of ferret or detective. 

2 . slang, a. A dunning tradesman (see quot. 
1700)- ? 0 ^r. b. (See quot. 1889.) -fc. A pawn- 
broker (Bailey 1736). Obs. 

a sjoQ B. E. Die/. Can/. Crew, Ferre/, a Tradesman that 
sells Goods to young Unthrifts, upon Trust at excessive 
Rates, and then continually duns them for the debt. 1725 
in New Cant. Diet. 1889 Barrerc & Leland Slany Diet., 
Ferret, a young thief who gets into a coal barge and throws 
coal over the side to hts confederates. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb . : simple attrib., as ferret- 
eye% parasynthetic and similative, as ferret^eyed, 
faced, -like adjs. Also i* leiret-claw v.. Jig. to 
scratch, claw like a ferret; to strip bare; ferret-eye, 
* the spur-winged goose, so called from the red 
circle around the eyes* (Webster 1890). 

1591 Greene D/fc. Coosnage, So *ferret*claw him at cards 
that they leave him as bare of money, a.s an ape of a taiJe. 
ei620 Fletcher Worn. Pleased m.W, H’as light legs else 
I had so ferret-claw*d him. <11586 Sidney {).), Having 
threatning . . in her *ferret ^‘cs. 2601 Shaks. Jul. C. I. ti. 
186 Cicero Lookes with .. Ferret .. eyes. 1782 Bestham 
Wks. (1838-43) X. 104 A hook nose and ferret eyes. 2B37 
Marryat Suarleyyow (ed. 2) III. Ui. 36 Vanslyperken, 
whose . . small ferret-eyes, and downcast look, were certainly 
not in his favour, aijoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, * Ferret- 
eyed : or Eyes as red as a Ferret. 2850 Eb. Elliott More 
Verse 4r Prose 1. 18 Cried To prayerless Want, his plunderer 
ferret-eyed. 1870 UEsxRASCEMissMit/brd I. v. 256 They 
are really ferret-eyed this morning. 2840 Barham Ingot. 
Leg’.,Spee/re A)htle*krreUfactd woman, 2843 

James Forest Days ii, A shrewd merry, *ferret-like face. 

Ferret (fe*ret), sb .2 Forms : 6 foret, 7 ferrit, 
.7- ferret. See also Floret. [Usually believed 
to be ad. It foreiti floss-silk (rendered ‘ferret silk * 
by Florio : see quot 1598), pi. of Jioretfo, dim. of 
fore flower ; the corresponding Y.Jlenrct has senses 
answering to both those explained below.] 
attrib. — floss silk. Ohs. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele G/.(Arb.) 80 When perchmentiers 
[/. e. makers of trimmings, Y.fassementiers'] put in no ferret 
Silke. 2598 Florid, Fioret/t . . a kind of course silke called 
foret or ferret silke. 1612 Sc. Bk. Customs in Halyburtofi's 
Ledger (1867) 3®^ Filoscll or ferrett silk the pound viii IL 
2 . A stout tape most commonly made of cotton, 
but also of silk ; then known as Italian ferret. 
Grcmferrct, fig. of officialism (cf. red-tafe). Also 
attrib., ferret^ribhon, •ribljoniftg, 

2649 Gild Laxv in Mimkenzie Neuvastlell. 666 note, They 
shall wear no show strings better than ferret . . ribbin. 2668 
Drydcn Eveninfs Loveiv. iil, There’s your ferret-ribboning 
for garters, 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3331/4 Leather Breeches, 
tied at the^ Knees with green Ferrit. 27x5 Ibid. No. 5327/2 
The working of Galloons, Ribbons, Ferret, &c. by Mlll.s. 
2783 W. F. MARTYN<7r<7p'. Alag, II. a6S The inhabitants [of 
Amiens] carry on a manufacture of ferrets, 28x2 H. & J. 
Smith Rej. Addr. (1839) 54 Red wax and green ferret Are 
fixed at the foot of the deeds. 2B26 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 11. (1863I 426 The bobbin, the ferret, shirt-buttons, shoe- 
strings? 1836 in Mrs. Papendiek Crt. Q. Charlotte (1887) 
II. 257 The Venetian blinds I had new strung at home with 
silk ferret. 1852 Dickcus Bleak Mo. x, Mr. Snagsby has 
dealt in . . red tape and green ferret. 

•fFcTret, Glass-making, [a. Fr. 

ferret, firet, dim. of fer iron.] See quot. 

2662 ilERRcrr tr. NerVs Art of Glass 364 Ferrets are the 
Irons wherewith they ti^' whether the Metall be fit to work, 
as also those Irons which make the Ring at the mouth of 
Glass Bottles. 2753 in Chambers Suppi. Hence in mod. 
Diets, 1874 in Knight. 

Ferret (fc*ra), tf. [f. Ferret jAI ; cf. Y.fureier 
(i6th c. in Littre), which may be the source.] 

. 1 . intr. To hunt with ferrets, 
e245o LvDa in Pol. Rel. 4- L. Poems (x866) 26 With hem 
that fyrret^Th robbe conj'ngherthj’s. *576, 1673, 2879 (see 
Ferreting vbl. 26.*]. 

b. trans. To hunt over (ground) with a ferret ; 
to clear out by means of a ferret. 

a 1483 Liber Niger In Hoitseh. Ord. 66 To geve any 
serraunts occasion to furett. .any mannj’s warreynes. 2879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 224 Even if the burrows be 
ferreted, in a few weeks this great hole shows signs of fresh 
inhabitants. Ibid. 248 In ferreting this place. 


2 . trans. To take (rabbits, etc.) with ferrets. 
Also, to drive forth by means of a ferret. 

2577^7 HoLlNSHEDC/fr<»«.III. 893/2 Some fell to driniin? 
some to feretting of other mens conies. .1579 Gosson 6 c 1' 
Abuse (Arb.) 35 These prettte Rabbets very cunniaglr 
ferrettea from their borrovves. n 2700 B. E. Diet. C(Kt. 
Crew, Ferreted, hunted as Conies. 2724 Swift IVocfs 
Execution Wks, 1738 IV. 234 Rabbei<atcher, I’ll ferret httii. 
1884 Vork Herald 26 Au^. 6/2 The tenants .. have permisi 
sion to ferret and dig rabbits. 

3 . Of actions resembling a ferret’s. 

a. To hunt after; to worry. Also with eta. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iv. 30 He fer him, and firkehim, 

and ferret him*. 2605 Old King Leir in Nichols Six Old 
Plays (1779) 461 I 'II ferret you ere night for that word. 
2663 'Bvtlzr Hud. I. iii. 236 And. .vow’d-He’d ferret tin, 
lurk where he wou'd. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. 132? 4 
She does so ferrit them about . . that they .. give her im- 
mediate warning. x8ro Laaib Let. toManuing(tSBS)l.'ii^ 
He ferrets me day and night to do something. 

b. To drive fram, off, out of .{p. place). Also, 
to ferret about, away, forth, out. 

x6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits If Divels 287^ You are 
almost quite ferreted foorth from all your starting holes. 
2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 177 With Terriar 
they ferret him out of his den agmn. 2655 Gurnall C^r. 
in Arm. iv. (1669) 193/2 Speak .. did the Lord ever ferret 
thee out of this burrow? a 2679 Earl Orrery Gxizman in 
I’ll ferret him away. 2683 Nxcwzm.tx Country WtYeK.ui, 
I'll ferret her out to you presently. 2691 Wood Atk. Oxen. 
II. 124 Dr. Laud sifted and ferreted him about from we 
hole to another. 2727 A. HAmvrou Nexv Ace. E. Ind.l.\\\l 
BSThey.. took Counsel to ferret them off their Island rSif 
W. Irving T. Trav. II. 241 Measures were accordingly 
taken . . to ferret this vermin brood out of the colonies.' 

c. intr. To rummage, search about; ftobe 
restless, worry; also, to ferret up and down. 

2580 North Plutarch (1^6) 963 Souldiers, who went 
ferriting up and dou*n in hk Hoase. 1624 Gee Foot eulof 
Snare 52 Making him [adiuell] ferret vp and doMTC, from 
tongue to toe. Maid’s last Prayer \\.\\, 

You must be .. ferreting in my Borough. 2792 A. Voi’sc 
7 'rav. France 201 Ferret among the booksellers and find 
more tracts . . upon agriculture than I expected. 1806-7 J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life xx, (1826) 276^ How would 
these conjurors ferret and sweat, To see us pair off. 1891 
E. Gosse Gossip in Library >X\. 250 He has to ferret among 
the pawnbrokers for scraps of finery’. 

a. trans. To search (a place) ; also, to question 
(a person) searchingly. rare. 

2583 Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arb.) 27 .ffineas vpgot, too 
ferret al vncoolh Nouks of Strang country. 2607 SYL^'ESTa 
Du Barias n. iv. Magnificence 198 Ferret all Comers of 
this neather Ball. 2647 Wharton Wks. (1683) 277, 1 ww 
proposed . , to ferret the poor Quack in point of Art. 
e. To burrow (a passage), raree 

2583 Stanyhurst jEneis iii. (Arb.) 93 Alpheus..lhis pas- 
sadge ferreted. 

4 . To ferret cut, up : To search out, discover, 
bring to light. 

1577-87 Holinshrd Chron, II, 36/2 That he were aDlc to 
ferret out such ..brats, 2581]. hzL'LHaddodsAnsw.OsiC, 
122 b, Let us now f>Triite out the other, and see what «rtnine 
it is. a 2643 W. Cartwright Ordinary v. iv, l^t s 
ferret out these cheating rake-hells. 2775 Wesley IU/- 
(1872) XII. 324 Rather ^rret them out, and drag them 
open day, 2847 Alb. Smith Chr* Tadpole xxxix. (1870)^ 
She had been out in the village, and fenretled up all t 
guides, 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. ix, I have ferreted 0 
evidence, got up cases. . 

5 . slang. To cheat, 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu, Ferreted, cheated. 

Ferreter (fe-raoi). [f.prec. + -EBi.] J* 
who searches for rabbits, etc. vnth a ferret, ^ 
■who searches minutely; arummager. Also ‘with 
• a. 160X F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edxv. II, § 58 
A ferretter, who sba! have ij ferretes and a boy lo r> P 
him. a x6^ Brome City Wit 1, Wks. 1873 I- 288, 1 “ 
heard my Mother say his Father was a Ferretter. » 7 
Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. 33 Assistants, who ac 
beaters, ferreters, etc. 2887 Sv. Rye Norfolk Broaa } 
ITie Poet found it [rabbit] in the ferretcr's bag. , 

b. 26x2 CoTCR., Furcteur, a ferreter, searcher. » M 

Fairy Tales 2B1 Monkeys are always great 

by profession. 2863 Scotsman 7 hlay, Crokcr .. that i 
fatigable ferreter out of mistakes. , 

Ferreting (fe-retiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.t 
-IKG 1 .] The action of the verb in varions 

a. The action of taking rabbits, etc. with a t«re 

b. The action or process of searching ininnlely- 

1576 Turderv. Ventrie 380, I accoumpte t^rretn^g 

the coldest, .chases that can be followed. 2673 
Channel in Ansted Channel Isl. i. iv. (1862) 89 Whim 
commonly go a ferreting. 1859 Helps 

n. I. V. 201 Notwithstanding all the ferreting that na s 

on, we know . . little of Shakespeare's life. *879 ‘ 

Wild Life in S. Co. 136 The guns are laid aside, mo'^S. 
some ferreting is still going on. , o . 

Ferreting (fe-retig), sb. [f. Feriiet si.- 

-ING 1.] =FEIHlETji.2 . 

1670 Overseer's Ace. Holy Cross. Canterf-.'fsV^ 
Fereting for Bullocl^ girle. <x 2754 S. Gave 
B rit. III. 21 Waistcoats .. edged and trimmed wun . 
ribbands or ferreting. 2845 Mbs. S. C. Hall /. 

27 A.. straw hat, with a piece of black coarse ferr 
dangling from it. r x* ftr- 

Ferretto (fere'U). Also fere tto. 
retio (di Spapta), dim. of ferro iron 
Copper calcined with brimstone or white vii 
used to colour glass. 

2662MERRETT tr. NerisAri of Glass 29 To make r _ 
is nothing but a simple Oilcinatlon of Copper. *7"^, to 
UERS Cycl. Supp., Feretto, a substance which Fcr' 
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PEKRTTLE. 


colour glass. 1799 G. Smith Lahotatory 1. 123 Tcretto of 
Spain, is thus prepared. 

Ferrety (fcTeti), a: [f. Ferret 
Resembling; a ferret or a ferret's. 

180X yr7il, V. 15 Indicated by a flushed countenance, 
ferrety eye. 1876 J. Weiss Wit^Hiun.^Shaks. ii. 54 There 
is nothing more feretty than your cynic. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xi, The man . , looked at Balfour with a pair of keen 
and ferrety eyes, 1883 G. H. Boughtok in Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 528/1 Jacob translated for the ferrety old dame. 

Perri- (fe'ri), formerly ferrid-, used in Organic 
Chemistry in the names of certain compounds to 
indicate the presence of iron in the * ferric^ state 
(cf. Ferro-, the corresponding prefix used when 
the iron is in the ‘ferrous’ state), rerriesran- 
hydrio or Perricya'iiic acid, an acid, Ht FeCy<}, 
procured from various ferricyanides, and- crystal- 
lizing in lupous brownish-green needles.- Perri- 
cyanide, a salt of ferricyanhydric acid, e.g, potas'- 
shim ferricyanide,itdi prussiate of potash; ferrotts 
ferricyanidCt TumbnU’s blue. Perxicsra'nofifen, 
the hypothetical radical FeCy^ supposed to exist 
in ferricyanliydric acid. 

1845 G. R. Day tr. SimoiCs Anim. Chem. 1. 16 Ferro- 
cyanide and ferrideyanide of potassium. 1848 Craig, Ferrid* 
cyanogen, 1854 J. Scoftern in OrPs Circ, Sc. Chem, 443 
A . . hydracid, ^rn>r«7r«*cjanfc acidf or /errideyante acid. 
18^ Roscoe CIie7n. 377 FerricyanicAcid. 1878 King- 

2ETT Aninu Chem. 379 Potassic fcTTO- and fern-cyanide. 

■ Ferriage (fe-riieds). Also 5 fery-i feriage, 6 
ferrage, 9 ferryago. [fi Ferry sh. and v. -h-AGE.] 

1 , The action or business of ferrying a person or 
thing over a stream or other water; conveyance 
over a ferry. 

c Z450 Merlin 606 We requere feriage for cure horse at 
this forde. 1464 Mann. ^ HouseJt. Kxp. 241 To pay ffor 
my ladyis fferj’age att the ffery. 1678-96 in Phillips, x^i 
T. HIaix] Acc. Nevj Invent, p.xcv. The right of the Ferriage 
over all ■Rivers bety^en the first Bridges and the Sea is a 
Perquisite of Admiralty. 283$ W, Irvikg Tour Prairies 
xii, This Indian mode of ferna^. z88o hliss Bird ya/an 

II. 268 We were detained .. waiting ferriage. 

2 , The fare or price paid for the use of a ferry. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 156/2 Yery&Zf^/friagium. XS73 Adp. 
Parker Lei. in Corr. (1858) 455 Journeying, ferriage, carriage 
. .&c. XS99 Minsheu Sp. Viet., FUtadlrt one that payeth 
ferriage, or passage money. 1735 Col. Pec. Pennsylv, IV. 
23 An Act for ascertaining the Rates of Ferriages to be 
taken at divers Ferries. X76X Franklim Lei. Wks. 1887 

III, 14s They were by law to receive no ferriage of him. 
X807 W. Irving Sahuag. (1824) 58 Ferr^’age nine-pence. 
X859 R. F, Burton Centr. A/r. in ymt. Geog. Soc, XXIX. 
resettling ferriage with the , . Lord of the Ferry. 

* Perriar, -er, obs. forms of Farrier. 

Ferric. (fe*rik), a. [f, L, ferr-nm iron-i-*ic, 
Cf. F. fernqtte^ 

1 , Of, pertaining to, or extracted from iron. 

2799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes^ Conirib. io Phys. Med. 

Kiurwl. (1799)^ 184 The argentic and ferric phosoxyds. 
185* JotJBEKT in yml. Soc. Arts 26 Kov., A ferric solution 
should be employed. x88s S. Tromholt Aurora Borealis 
1 . 285 The Aurora Borealis should be produced by the 
earth's entering into clouds of ferric dust. 

2 . Chem. applied to compounds in which iron 
exists in its higher degree of valency, as ferric acid, 
a hypothetical acid HjFeO, assumed to exist in 
the salts called ferrates; ferric bromide FeBrg; 
ferric chloride Fe CI3 ; ferric fluoride Fe F, ; ferric 
oxide Fcg O3 ; ferric sulphide Fca S3. Also ferric 
state', see quot. 1881. 

x8s3 W, Gregory Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 214 Ferric Acid . . 
corresponding to manganic acid, is also unknown in the 
separate state. x88x Times Jan. 3/6 The metal [iron] itself 
when in the ferric state, or state onilghest combining power, 
x88* Geikie Text-bk. Geol. il it. §6, 174 Precipitates, con- 
sisting. .partly of the hydrated ferric oxide. 

t Fe’rrical, a. Ohs. [f. as Ferric + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to iron. 

i6x* Sturtevant MetMUca x. 72 The permanent, .instru- 
ments, and meanes which make up the Fcrricall Furnace. 
/bid. xL 78 Iron fiimaces . . may be much reformed . . with 
small charges, hauing our Ferricall inuention suited to them. 

. tFerrica'lcite. Miu. Ohs. [f. L. ferri-, 
comb, form of ferrum iron + calc- Calx + -ite.] 
An older name for Cebite, formerly supposed 
enoneously to be a ‘ calx ’ or oxide of iron- 
1794 Kirwam Miff. I. 110 Species mixed with a notable 
proportion of iron, /erricalcifes. 

Ferrie, obs. Sc. form of Farrow v. 

Perrier (fe*ri}9i). Also 5-7 Sc. feryare, fer- 
rear, -ioior, 8, 9 ferryer, [f. Ferry v. + -eb 

1 . ssFERBTilAN. 

0x440 Promf. Parv. 156/3 Feryare, pormeus. 15x3 
Douglas yi. v. 8 Thir riuens .. kepit war By ane 

Charon, a grislie ferriar. 1605 Stow Ann. 250 The 
ferrier and his wife deceesing, left the same ferric to 
their daughter. X75» J. B. Maccoll in Scots Mag. 
Aug, (1753) 400/1 He met Archibald Macinish ferrier. x86o 
All Year Round No. 55. 119 The ghosts, .have, .become. . 
ferriers. X87X Browning Balaust. (1881) 45 The ferryer of 
the dead, Charon . . Calls me, 

2 . dial. (See quot.) 

x8W Ckesh, Gloss., Ferrier, salt-mining term; one who 
ferries or conveys the rock salt from the workings to the shaft. 

Ferriferous (feri-ieros), a. [f. h. ferr-um + 
-(i)ferous.] Producing or yielding iron ', ferrifer- 
ws rock, a rock containing iron ore. • - 


. i8ir Pinkerton Peiral. L 4B6 This excellent mineralogist 
suspects [it] to be ferriferous carbonate of lime. 1871 Proc. 
A mer. Phil. Soc. XII. 137 The fireclay under the ferriferous 
coal, Anthropological ymL 322 Black heaps are more 

or less common in connection with certain ferriferous rocks. 

+ Ferri*fiCj Ohs, [f. 'L.ferr-um ixon-^-fle-us 
making : see -pic.] Iron-making ; iron-producing. 

1671 Phil. Treats. VI. 2235 The Ferrijich (if we may be 
allow*d to frame such a word) or the Iron-making Principle. 
Hence *7S3 m Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

tFe* 3 ?rilite. Min. Obs. [f. L. ferr-um + 

-(i)lite ,3 = Rowley Rag. 

xy99 Kirwan Geol. £sr. zoo Agaia 50 SUex 30 Argil 15 
Calx 5 Iron should I imagine give wackeu . .and if the calx 
be eliminated, and in its place, iron substituted, ferrilitewdll 
result. 1804 Watt in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 281 note, hlr. 
Kirwan states the specific gravity of rowley rag, which he 
Cdlh/errilite, at 2.748. 

Ferrite (fe*r.dit). [f. "L,. ferr-um iron + -ite,] 

1 . Alin. a. ^ A name proposed by Vogelsang for 
the amorphous hydroxide of iron, which in red or 
yellow particles plays an important part in many 
rocks, and whose composition is as yet undeter- 
mined * (Dana Afin. 1875 App. ii.). 

x87p Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 167 Ferrite is amorphous 
red, brown, or yellow earthy matter. 

b. ‘An. alteration product of chrysolite in the 
doleryte between Gleniffar and Boyleston near 
Glasgow, Scotland ’ (Dana A/in. (1892) 455). 

’ 2 . Chem. A combination of ferric oxide tvith a 
metallic oxide more basic than itself, as barium 
ferrite, BaFe^O^; calcium ferrite, CaFe^O^; 
copper ferrite, CuFciOo etc. (Muir in JVatts* 
Diet. Chem. 1S89 II. 547). 

FerriTOrons (feri*v6rss), a. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
ferr-um iron -t* -if)vor-us + -ous.] Feeding on iron. 

1834 Southey Doctor exxviu. This poor creature was really 
fernvorous. 

Ferro- {itxd). 

1 . Used as combining form of fentim iron, 
chiefly Afiu. in the names of species containing 
iron, as ferro-calcite, a variety of calcite which 
contains carbonate of iron and turns brown on 
exposure (Dana 1868) ; ferro-cobaltine, ferro- 
cobaJtite, compounds of iron and cobalt ; + ferro- 
columblte, a synonjTn of tantalite, cohimbic and 
tantalic acid being mistaken for each other (Shepard 
1844) ; ferromagne'tio a., ferromagnetism, 
ferromanganese, see quots.; ferroteUnrlte, a 
tellurite of iron formed as microscopic yellow 
crystals on quartz ; ferro-tungsten, iron contain- 
ing a certain percentage of tungsten. 

x868 Dana Min. 678 Ferrocaleiie. Ibid. 72 Ferrocobaltite. 
1844 Shepard Min. 154 Ferrocolnmbite. x87»-§ Clifford 
Lect, (1879) b 241 Faraday gives reasons for believing that 
all bodies are either ferromagnetic or diamagnetic. x88x 
Maxwell Eleclr. ^ Magn. II. 46 When the magnetira- 
tion is in the^ same direction as the magnetic force .. 
the substance Is called Paramagnetic, Ferromagnetic, or 
more simply IMagnetic. 1850 W, Gregory Lett. Anim. 
Maptet. Pref. 15 Heat, light, electricity, and ferro-mag- 
netism. Ibid. Pref. t6, I understand by Ferro-magnetism 
almost the same as Dr. Faraday does by Para-magnetism ; 
and I use the term in contradistinction to Vital or Animal 
Magnetism. x88i Encycl. Brit. XIII. 352/1 The richer 
manganeisens (containing x5 per cent, and up'ward of man- 
ganese), .the term ‘ ferro-manganese * being applied to these 
products, 1877 A mer. yml. Sc. Ser. iii. XI V, 424 Ferro- 
tellurite, a oystanine coating on quartz. i88x Encycl. 
Brit. XIII. 352/1 Biermann of Hanover has prepared ferro- 
tungsten containing from zo to 50 per cent, of tungsten and 
a few parts per cent, of manganese. 

2 . Chettu Originally used with the general sense 

‘containing iron'; but now applied to designate 
* ferrous’ as opposed to ‘ferric* compounds of iron ; 
cf. Ferbi-, '\Terxocy’tcxizXo=iFerrocyanide (the 
distinction in quot. 1810-26 belongs to an obsolete 
theory of the structure of acids and salts). Perro- 
cyanbydrlc or ferrocyaTiic acid, a tetrabasic 
add, H4 Fe Cyj, forming a white crystalline powder, 
Perroc7‘auide, a salt of ferrocyanhydric acid, as 
potassium ferrocyanide, popularly yellow prussiate 
of potash. Perrocya’Jioffen,' the hypothetical 
radical Fe Cya supposed to exist in ferrocyanides. 
d* Perropru'ssiate = Ferrocyanide. + Pexro- 
pm'ssic Ferrocyanhydric acid. 

i8in-26 Henry Elem. Chem. (1826) I. 461 The salt called 
triple prussiate (ferro-cyanatc) of baryta. 2819 Children 
Chem. Anal. 327 Ferrocyanic Acid', we are indebted to 
Mr. Porrett for tnc first correct ideas of this acid. x8xo-z6 
•Henry Elem. Chem. (1826) I. 463 The compound obtained 
is, therefore, no longer a prussiate or ferro-cyanate, but a 
ferro-cyanide, Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 51 This is 

washed with an acid, which then gi^s with ferro-cyanide 
of potassium, the prussian blue precipitate. 1869 Roscoe 
Elem. Chem. 377 By acting with potassium amal^m on an 
aqueous solution the ferricyanidc is converted anto ferro- 
. cyanide. X850 Daudeny A/rw. Tk. vii, (ed. 2) 215 Cy 1 + 
Iron I forms ferrocyanogen. Encycl. Brit. , 

V. S5s/i The group. FeCy* is regarded as _an acid radicle 
(ferrocyanogen), and a large number of its salts (ferro- 
cyanides) are known- 

Ferroso- (feroo*sti), Chem., combining form of 
Tao 6 .X..ferrdsus Ferrous. Only in fetroso-ferric 
oxide (see quot?.). 


1853 R- Hunt Man. Photography 55 That pecufiar inter- 
mediate oxide to which the name of Ferroso-ferric has ^en 
gisTsa by Berzelius. 1870 J. T. Sprague in Eng. Mech. 
II Mar. 621/3 A natural substance, Ferrosofernc Oxide 
FesOi.. known as the lomistone. 

■ Eerrotype (fe-rfeip) . p. Ferbo- + Type.] 

1 . ‘ A term applied by Mr. Robert Hnnt, the 
discoverer, to some photographic proce^es in which 
the salts of iron are the principal agents ’ (Ogilv.). 

1844 R. Hotrr in J4W Rep. Brit. Assae. (1845) rt.^i On 
the Ferrotype, and the Property of Sulphate of Iron in 
devdopi^ Photographic Images. . lB^SAHmX!im:i2Fcb. 
203 The Energtatype, or, as the discoverer now names the 
process, the Ferrotype- 

2 . A proems by which positive photographs are 
taken on thin iron plates ; a photograph so taken. 
Also attrib., as ferrotype plate, process. 

1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 8g The ferrotype plate 
used by photographers. x88o Times s Oct. 6/6 Ferrotypes 
. . so called from being done on thin iron instead of glass, 

"b. =ferroiype plate. 

2879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 274 Two small blocks of 
ivood..one perforated for the mouth-piece and holding a 
ferrotype. 

Hence Fe’rrotyper, one who takes photographs 
by the ferrotype process. 

Ferrour : see Ferrer. 


Ferrous (fe’r^s), 17 . Chem. [f. L.perr-um ixon 
-f--ous.] A term applied to compounds in which 
iron combines as a divalent, e.g. ferrous oxide, 
Fe O, also called iron protoxide. 

'' CX865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 199/2 Ferrous sulphate 
(protosulphate of iron). 1873 J. P. Cooke Hevj Chem. 173 
Ferrous and ferric sulphates . . correspond to ferrous and 
ferric oxides. 1876 Harley Mai.Med. 204 Iron forms with 
chlorine. .Ferrous chloride. 

Fermginate (fer77*d3in5it), v. £f. T..ferrfigin-, 
ferrtlgo To give to (anything) the colour 

or properties of the rust of iron. Hence Ferru*- 
ginated ppL a., in mod. Diets. 

Ferrngineotis (ferKd^i'nxbs), a. [f. L. fer- 
rugine-us (f. ferrtigin-em iron rnst)-f-0U8.] = 
Ferruginous in all senses- 
1663 Bullokar, Ferrugineous, rusty, of an iron color, 
1671 J. Webster MefaUogr. xxvilL 350 It [Loadstone] is a 
hard Stone, ferrugineous, or irony. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 87 Hence they [ivaters] are cold, hot . . ferrugineous, 
etc. 2750 G, Tixonss Barbndoes n. 55 Stones . . containing, 
by their dusky ferrugineous Colour, probably much Iron. 
1859 Farrar y. Home 108 Black as the ferrugineous ferry- 
boat of Charon. x88s Garden x Apr. 2x2/1 The leaves , . are 
ferrugineous beneath. 

Ferraginous (ferr^'dginss), tr. fetTugiii-, 
femlgb ixoxi rust (l. ferrum iron) -h -ous. Cf. F. 
ferrugineux. 

The use ib, which exists also in Fr., is due to the word 
being referred directly to the X.. ferrum, as if its formation 
were analogous to that of oleaginous, etc.] 

1 . a. Originally: Of or pertaining to, of the 

nature of, iron rust ; containing iron rust (said esp. 
of mineral springs, earths, etc.), b. Now com- 
monly : Of the nature of iron as a chemical ele- 
ment ; containing iron as a constituent. ' 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Bristol nr. 34 The Water thereof 
runneth through some Mineral of Iron, as appeareth by the 
rusty ferruginous taste. 1684 Boyle Mineral Waters Wks. 
1772 IV. 798 Mineral waters, especially ferruginous ones. 
X79* A. Young Tmr. France 290 Franche Compt6 abounds 
with red ferruginous loams. 1807 T. Thomson Chein. (ed. 3) 
II. 342 Femiginous prussiate of potash. x8x6 W. Smith 
Strata Ident, 12 Concreted by a ferruginous cement. 1834 
^Irs. Somerville Connex. Phys, Sc. xxx. (1849) 352 A fer- 
niginousbod^ acquires ^larity, 1871 Blackie Four Phases 
i. z22The variationsoftnemagneticneedle near ferruginous 
rocks. 1871 Daily Nnvs 21 SepL, A very' iDsignificant fer- 
ri^inous spring was the only one they came across, 

2 . Resembling iron-mst in colour; reddish brown. 

1656^81 Blount Glosso^r., Ferruginous, .of the colour of 

rusty iron. 1766 Pennant Zool. ^768) I. 104 The whole 
upper part of the body is of a ferruginous color. *789 Mills 
in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 93 The water . . tinges the sides of 
a ferruginous hue. 1B70 Hooker Stud. Plora 462 Root- 
stock . . clothed with broad ferruginous scales. 

b. In the names of animals, plants or minerals. 
1847 Craig, Ferruginous opal, or Jasper opal. i86x Miss 
Pratt Flower PI. V. 95 Ferruginous Sallow. 1876 Smiles 
Sc. Natur, xv. (ed. 4) 259 The Ferruginous . . and the Eider 
duck visit the lock occasionally. 

Hence FezrtL'ginotisttess. 

X7»7 in Bailey vol. II, 

Ferrular, -ule, var. ff. of Ferulab, -ule. 
Ferrule, ferrel (fe-ml) , sb. Forms : 5 vyreii, 
7-8 verrel, -il(l, 7-9 ferrel, -H, (7 ferrell), 8-9 
femle, 8- ferrule, [transformed (as if dim. of 
L. ferrum) from the older vyroll, Vebbel, Vibl, 
ad. OF. virelle, viral (Fr, virole), med.L. virola 
L. viriola, dim. of virite, pi. bracelets.] 

1 . A ring or cap of metal put round the end of 
a stick, tube, etc. to strengthen it, or prevent 
splitting and wearing. ^ 

x6ix CoTCR., Caritbes d'vn moulinet, the 
of yron whereby the ends of a windl«se are ^ * 

x68s Lond. gJ. No. W4 A Joynt Cane. 

Gold Head on it, and a Brass Fern!. 

Phys.-Mech. Exp. v. (1719) io4 . } ^ook a , ‘I 

Thi upper Orifice had a Fcnel •• 

KerseV. Ferrel ot Ferril, a httle \v 

small end of a Cane, or Handle of a Tool, etc. 2794 >v. 
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FstTON C/7m/7^/^(i8oi) 1. 222 The dragstaff..is,jnade of 
strong ash, with iron ferrules on the ends. 1820 L. Hunt 
Indicator No. '33 (1822^ I. 257 Instead of the brass ferrel 
poking in the mud. 1838 Dickens NichlNick. xxv, Produc- 
ing a fat green cotton one [umbrella] with a battered ferrule. 
1^4 Rcgyd, d* Ord. Artny 10 The Lance of the Standards 
and Guidons to be nine feet long (spear and ferrel included). 
iSo in.xBdo ; the word is not used in recent editions.) ' 
aftrib, 1759 Spirit Pub. yotimals (1800) III. 209 Taking 
e^ecial care that the ferule end . . be sufficiently dirty. 

2 . A ring or band, usually either giving additional 
strength or holding the parts of anything together. 

2632 Sherwood, Verrill, or iron band for a woodden toole, 
virole. j^oBPrit. Apollo No. 117. 4/2 Dropt .. a Cane .. 
with a Silver Ferril. :yr26 Desaculiers in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIV. 79, I fix’d a Leaden Pipe . . of 2 Inches in^ the 
Bore, by means of 3 Ferrels, or short Communication-Pipes. 
1730 Savery ibid, XXXVI, 258 The (31ass Concave was 
fixed in the great End of a thin Brass Ferule. 1773 Ibid. 
LXIII. 418, 1 cover this part of the tube with a brass verrel. 
1832 Babbage Eton, Manuf. 1. (ed. 3) 10 A glazier’s ap- 
prentice, when using a diamond set in a conical ferrule. 
1855 Holden Hum. Osteal. (1878) 37 A broad and thick 
ferule of cartilage. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint, 296 Flat 
brushes, in German-silver ferules. 1B67 J. Hocc Microsc. 
1. i. 7 A handle of ebony, .is attached by a brass ferrule and 
two screws. 

3 . {Stearn’engiue.) ' A bushing for expanding the 
end of a flue* (Webster). 

4 . The frame of a slate. 1847-78 in Hallxwell. 

5 . Naut. 

1823 Crabb, FemtUy a small iron hook fixed on the ex- 
tremity of the yards, boom, etc. 

rermle, ferrel (fe-ral), v. Also 5 vyrell, 7-. 
ferr6l(l, 8 ferril. [f. prec.] trans. To fit or fur- 
nish with a femile. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans^ Fishing 8 Thenne vyrell the staffe 
at bothe endes wyth longe hopis of yron. 1670 Narborough 
yrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1694) 89 The Staves.. were 
headed and ferrelled with Silver. 17x2 J. James tr. Le 
Blond's Gardening 196 Wooden Pipes . . are ferriled and 
girdled with Iron. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 10 If you 
lerrel it [the rod], observe that they [pieces)fit. 1870 Thorn- 
BURY Old Stories Re-told 247 To ferrule the pikes. 
Fe'rruled (fe'rald), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ED 2 .] 
Provided with a ferrule. 

1867 F. FRANcrs Angling ix. (i88o) 318 A spliced rod is 
very little heavier than a ferruled one two feet shorter. 
1884 Pall Mall G, 23 Feb, 2/2 The feruled ends of dripping 
umbrellas. 1893 }yestm. Gaz. 20 Mar. 8/3 Ferruled tubes 
having been put in, she [the Vulcan torp€do-dep6t-ship] has 
now realised the original expectations. 

Perruminate (fer«*mineit), v. Ohs. or arch. 
[f. L. fcrrumindU, ppl. stem of fariimindre to 
cement, f, fcrrumen cement, f. ferrttm iron.] 
irans.^ To cement, solder, unite. 

1623 in CocKERAM. ^ a 1641 Bp. R. Mountacu Acts Mon, 
(x 6^2) 28r A course directly tending to break asunder that 
which he intended to ferruminate and to foment, 1650 
Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 23 The Terrestriall Atomes 
are fixed, coagmentated, and ferruminated into a solid Con- 
cretion.^ 1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 399* The flave 
[Boras] is best for femiminating gold. 

Jig. 1819 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) 11. 275 Other pas- 
sages ferruminated by Jonson from Seneca’s tragedies. ‘ 

Perrumination (fer«:min?i'Jan). Obs. or arch. 
[ad. 'L.ferriimindtion-em, n. of action f. ferrumi- 
ndre ; see prec.] The action of cementing together. 

^ 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 271 Ferrtimination 
is the joyning together of a fracture in one and the same 
Metal.. by a Mineral flux. 1657 Tomlinson Renott's Dhp. 
J24 It helps the fcrruminaiion of broken bones. 
fiS' 18x7 Coleridge Biog . Lit, 10, 1 mention this by way 
of elucidating one of the most ordinary processes in the 
ferrumination of these centos. 

Pei^mp (fe*r»p). Ohs. exc. dial. Used in ex- 
clamations, iuhat a femip, lohat the ferrups 
(=< what the deuce’), by the femtps. 

1679 Dryden Tr. ff Cr. in. ii, Put up, and vanish; they 
are coming out: What a ferrup, will you play when the 
dance is done f c x 86 o Staton Rays fro' ik' Lcomenary 38 
Nay by the ferrups. 1865 Miss Lahee Betty o' Yeps Tale 
(1870) 20 Whoy, what the ferrups don yo myen? 

Perrur, var. of Ferrer Obs, 
d'Pe’rnire. Ohs.~° [a. Yx. fermrc^l. ferrer 
to shoe (horses):— L. fctTare, f. fen-iwi iron.] 
Horse-shoeing, farriery. 

X692-X732 in Coles. 1775 in Ash. 
t Pe'rmrie. Ohs. rare. Also ferrurye. [f- 
Ferrer - h-T 3 .] *= Farriery. 

x6ox T Housek. Ord. Edw, II § 56 (1876) 42 Avallet 
carnauer that hath knoledge in marshausy & ferrurie. 

Per^ (fe'ri), Forms: 5 ferrye, 5-6fery(e, 
6 ferrie, 5- ferry, [f. the vb. ; its late appearance 
seems to exclude the supposition that it is a. ON. 
ferja of equivalent formation. Cf. Du. veer^ MHG. 
vcrCf very mod.G.^'^r^ in same sense.] 

+ 1 . A passage or crossing. Ohs. , 

CX42S Wyntoum Cron. vni. xl. 143 At Ferry of he Hill 
pai meie. 

2 . esp. A passage or place where boats pass over 
a river, etc. to transport passengers and goods. 

f 1440 Promp, Parv. 156/2 Fery over a watjT. ^1470 
Henry Wallace 1. 285 Besyd ^ndoris the fenyeour thai 
past. XS3S CovERDALE Judg. iii. 28 They folowed him, ic 
wanne A-* ferye of lordane. 1538 Leland I tin. I. 31 There 
be 4..Fjacis namid as ferysapon the Wafer of Lindis. x6xi 
CoRYAT Crudities 20 The ferrj* where we were transported 
into the lie of France. 1775 Wyndham Tour Wales 42 


Jiist above the ferry Is the scat of Mr. Vernon. 2825 J. 
NEAE^rc. Il.psWeblow.-.whenwe come nigh 

the taverns, .or post offices, or ferries. 

3 . Provision for - the conveyance of passengers, 
etc. by boat from one shore to the other. ^ 

CZ489 Caxtom Blanchardyn viii. 33- The knight of the 
Ferry attended to receiuc him. J700 Mod, Law Reports iii. 
294 The Defendant bad petitioned the king to destroy the 
Ferry. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia x. 193 Not to 
interfere with the ferry of Poscharewaz. 2892 Gardiner 
Student's Hist. Eng. 20 A ferry was established where 
London Bridge now stands. 

^g. 1830 Carlyle Latter^d. Pamph. v. 32 We have all of 
us our ferries in this world, 
fb. =FeBBY'-BOAT. Obs. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. «. vi. 19 She soon to hand Her ferry 
brought. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V, iii, iv. 53 Bring them I 
pray thee.. to the common Ferrie Which trades to Venice, 
270X Lend. Gaz. No, 3722/1. The French had sunk divers 
Ferries and other Boats in the River. 1798 R. P. Tour in 
Wales 24 (MS.) We here engaged a ferry over the Wye. ' 

4 . Laxv. The right of ferrying men and animals 
across a river, etc.* and of levying toll for so doing. 

2721 Termesde IaLey344Ferryfis a LibcrlybyPrescri^ 
tion, or the Kings Grant. 2708 Shower Reports 257 If 
a Ferry were granted at this Day, he that accepts such Grant, 
is bound to keep a Boat for the Publick Good. 2843 
Meeson & Welsby Exchequer Reports X. 262 The defend- 
ants . .were possessed of a certain ferry across . . the River 
Mersey, 2862 Law Reports XXXI. Common PL 247 The 
plaintiffs are the lessees of an ancient ferry. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. Chiefly attributive, as 
ferry-boy, -craft, -place, -pole, -receipts, —service, 
-ivardeHy -way. 

x8x2 Exatniner 21 Dec. 816/2 James Dean, a *ferry.boy. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 2306 For •fery craft na fraucht he 
thocht to crawe. c 2440 156/2 *Fery place. 
1663 Pepys Diary (iSjq) III. 193 Mr. Carteret and 1 to the 
ferry-place at Greenwich. 1806 XXVII. 173 

The ferry-place at Portsea. a 2662 Holvday Juvenal 23 
There are . . A •ferry-poal, and frogs in Stygian waves. 2838 
J. B. Norton Topics 186 The surplus *ferry receipts . . are 
. . given up by the State. 2892 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 3/3 
It IS proposed to build a pier here, and. .to establish a •ferry 
service, Act iZ Eliz. c.io§ loThesaid *FerTy-warden. 

2884 Harpers Mag, Oct. 809/1 The town voted to discon- 
tinue the *ferryway and the ferry. 

b. Special comb., as ferry-bridge (see quot.) ; 
ferry-flat, U.S. a flat boat used for crossing (and 
sometimes descending) rivers ; ferry-house, the 
residence of a ferry-man, attrib . ; + ferry-look 
(see quot.) ; ferry-louper, one who has crossed 
from the mainland, Orkn.\ ferry-master, U.S. 
a person in charge of a ferry ; also, one who 
collects the tolls at a ferry (Cf«/. Diet .) ; ferry-nab 
(see quot.) ; ferry-railway (see quot.). Also 
Ferry-boat, Ferby-man. 

2874 Knight Did. Meek., *Ferry-hridgCy a form of ferry- 
boat in which the railway-train moves on to the elevated 
deck, is transported across the water and then lands upon 
the other side. 1828 Flint Mississippi Valley I. 230 The 
•ferry fiat is a scow-boat. 2838 Dickers O. Thmst xxi. 
There was a light in the •ferry-house window. 2862 H. 
Marryat Year in Sweden II, 329 A ferryhouse stretches 
out like a sickle in the blue sea, 2769 De Foe's Tour Ct. 
Brit. I. JS3 [The keeper of this ferry has the right) to 
dredge for Oysters within the compass of bis *Fer;y-Jook 
which extends .. 60 Fathoms, on each Side of the Castle. 
28W D, Gorrie Summ. 4* Wini. Orkneys iv. 143 This mis- 
guided man was a •ferry-louper. 2883 All Year Roundxq 
May 465 Shouts [came] for a boat, as if from the •ferry-nab, 
or point, on the other .side. 2847 Ksight Diet. Meek,. 
* Ferry^railway. one whose track is on the bottom of the 
watercourse and whose carriage has an elevated deck which 
supports the train. 

tPe’rry, Cookery. Obs. [Etymology un- 
known J OF. had 'pain ferP, explained by Godef. 
as. ‘bread for a festivaVf\ More fully, Caudle 
ferry ; A kind of spiced drink made with wine and 
eggs. Also app. some kind of sauce. 

?C239o Form Cury xli.'ay Cawdcl ferry. Take floer of 
Payndemayn and godc wyne, etc. c 1473 Hohle Bk. Cookry 
(1882)32 Cawdelle ferry. Tak dene yolks of egge welle 
betene, etc. 2504 in Leland Collect. VI. 22 Carpeln ferry. 

Perry (fe’ri), v. Forms : i ferian, feri5(e)an, 
2-3 ferien, 4-5 fery, fere, 6 ferrie, 6- ferry. 
Also 3-4 verie(ii, (5 veryeu), [OEL^nVzw* 
OHG. feren, ,ON. ferja, Goth, faijan OTeut. 
*fayan, f- far-o^^ : see Fare sb.J 
, + 1 . trans. To carry, convey, transport, take from 
i one place to another. Obs. 

■ Beowulf 333 (Gr.) Hw'anon ferigeaS ge faette scyidas? 
j n2ooo jo8(Gr.) Heht..wi5end..)>jet halite treo him 
beforan ftrian. e 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 211 Jif he jeher-godne 
mon fereo to buriene. cx203 Lay, 20559 uerde forS in 
sx uereden hine v3en. ax^ooSeveu Sins 42 in E. £. P. 
(1862) 19 pe fend him deriip . and is soul to belle he feriib, 
23.. E.'E. Alia. P. B. 1790 pe kyng.. watz hast by pe 
hcics, Fcryed out bi be fete. 1583 Stubbcs Anat. Abus. ii. 
(1882) 82 We. .ferric it to the deuii. 

2 . esp. To transport or. convey over 'water (now 
only over a stream, canal, eta, formerly also over 
the sea) in a boat or-ship, etc. Often to ferry 
(a person, etc.) over or across., 
a 2000 Andreas 293 (Gr.) Wc pe . . willaS ferlsan freoHcc 
ofer fisces baeS. a 1000 Riddles xv. 7 (Gr.) hlec . . mere- 
hengest fereej ofer flodas. 2387 F. James in Heame Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 199 For ferrience cure horses . . from 
Lambeth . . td. x6o* Fulbecke a«rf Pi. Parall. 21 In this 
case without ferrying oucr the horse there was nothing'due 


vnto the bargeman. 2609 Heywood Brit, 'Troy v. xi. 
Charon is tyr'd, with ferring soules to helL 1701 
Gaz.- yj22l2 Before night almost half of tnem were 
ferried over. 2784 Cowper Task ir. 38 They themselves 
once ferried o’er the wave., are emancipate and loosed, 
28*2 Hazutt Table-t. II. iii. 45 A girl who had ferried me 
over the Severn. ' 2877 Miss Vonge Cameos IV. L 15 He 
was ferried to the French bank. 

ahsol. 1457 Nottingham Rec, II. 365 Pcid to Tomas Smyih, 
for fereyng v. days at y° Bryges, 2843 Marryat M. VioUt 
xliv. The owner of a ferry. . ferries only when he chooses, 

b. To work (a boat, etc.) across or over. 

1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 92 The rotten 
canoe, that he had however contrived to ferry over. 18a 
J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xv. 281 He promised 
a napoleon to every boat which was ferried across. 

c. Of a vessel : To serve as a ferry-boat over. 

287* W. F. Butler Great Lone Land iv. (1875) 55 

A steamer ferries the broad swift-running stream. 

3. inir. for refi. To convey oneself, go ; now 
only, to pass over water in a boat or by a ferry. 
Of a boat ; To pass to and fro. 

a 2000 Byrhinoth 179 (Gr.) pset min sawnil to pe siSian 
mote.. mid frlSe ferian. ^2380 WYCLiF-yrm. Sel. Wks. II. 
278 Crist seide to hem verie we over pe water, c 1450 Lose- 
LICH Grail 1. 176 In to here schippe forto take him, forto 
veryen ouer that lake. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 30 
She sayling to Styx, thow ferriest ouer to Pnlegeton. 1600 
Holland Xivy v. i. (idc^) 1383 note. They that would goe 
to it, used to ferry over in small punts or whirries. 1630 if. 
Johnson's Kingd. 4“ Commw. 631 Upon these waters doc 
ferry fiftie thousand Boats, .to serve the use of the Cidc. 
2787 Burns Verse, When death’s dark stream I ferry o’er. 
2833 Lamb Elia (i860) 267 It irks me to think that. .thou 
shouldst ferry over., in crazy Stygian wherry. i8j6T, 
Hook G. Gurney III. 333, I intended to remain until the 
weather cleared before I femed back. 2887 L. Oeiphast 
Episodes 72, I ferried across it. 

To ferry over ; to pass over, pretermit 
*477 J- Paston in Paston Lett. No. 787 III, 17s, I may 
not wryght longe, wherffor I fiery over all thyngs tyll I may 
awayte on you my selff. 

I*erryable (feTi|ab*l), a. [f. prec. -{- - able.] 
Of a water : That may be crossed in a ferry-boat. . 

x888 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 242 A place . . on the Indus, 
where it is fordable or ferryable. 

Fe*rry-boat. , [f- Ferry sb. + Boat.] A boat 
used for conveying passengers, etc. across a ferq'. 

C2440 Promp. Parv. 256/2 Ye.vJ\iZzX, portemia. MS® 
Nottingham Rec. II. 220, viijd. receptis de proncuis oc 
ferybotes de tempore. 2580 Baret Alv. B. B95 A ferry 
boate to cary ouer horses. 2644 Evelyn Mefn. (1819) l.«3 
The Tiber. .1 crossed in a ferry-boale. 27*5 Dr Foe i cj 
round World (1840) 322 One large float with sides to it, liw 
a punt or ferry boat. 2821 IVellington in Gunv. Dtsp 
VII. 4x8, 1 shall pay the proprietor of the ferry boats smy 
reasonable sum for the time. 2858 W, Ellis Visits Mean* 
gascar viii. 225 A windlass for the large ferr>'-boat. 

Ferrying (feTiiig), vbl. sb. [f. FEKEVt'. + 
-INO 1.] The action of the vb. Febet ; an instance 
of the same. Also attrib., as ferryingfet, staljt’i- 
JB73 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece I. ii. 

The * Parall * lived by . . ferrying . . and fishing. ”19 v 
Todhunter Alcestis 47 Methought I wailed. .For Charw 
dismal ferrying. 1887 PallMallG. 8 Mar. 4/2 The...fisM'- 
folk . , would practically be deprived of the fer^ing;'® 
between the steamers and the grotto. *873A;W. '»a 
tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece I. n. i. 271 A mere ferrying statio ■ 
Ferrying (fcriiig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + •IJ'® "i 
That ferries. ... 

rt2683 Oldham Poet. Wks. (1686) 55 Ferry ing 
Religious Pilgrims bore, O’er waves without the neip 
Sail, or Oar. _ , . 

Perryman, [f. Ferry sb. -*• Man.] One wbo 
keeps or looks after a ferry. . ‘ 

2464 Mann. 4" Househ. Exp. 162 [I) payd to the f<^ 
manes wyffe. .xij. d, xsSqMirr. Mag., t>k. Clartnu xx- • 
As wise as Goose the fery man. . 26x3 G. Sandvs 
C haron grim Ferri-man, these streames doth guard. . 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I. ir. xii. 55 The ferry-man 
be insolent. 1833 Ht. Martineau Ta/e of Tyne 1 
was 3 pretty ferryman to let a passenger . 

his boat. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion i. iv, 35 The anci 
ferryman of Hades. • . , -Kt . t 

attrib. x8oi M. G. Lewis in Talcs efWond. I. No. • 7 
The ferryman-fiend. • 

• + Fers. Chess. Obs. Also 5 fiers, ^ 6 ferse, 
y feera. [a. OF. fierce, fierche, fierge (in • 
fercia, farzia), ad. (ultimately) Pers.' 

Arab, firzan, also^^ ferz.' The Pers. word 

means ‘ wise man \ * counsellor ^] . • 

1. The piece now known as the queen. 

C2369 Chaucer Dethe Btaunche 654 She,stal 0 

and took my fers' And whan, I saw zny siiic. 

I couthe no lenger pleye. a 2347 Surrey in / h 

(Arb.) 21 And when your ferse is had, And all >’21?^,. njav, 
done. 2663-76 Bullokar, Fers,-X.ht Queen at Chess p 

2. A pawn which has passed to the eighth sq 

(see quot.). . • pet 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. vli. (1B60) Div, He 
goo on neyther side til he hath been in the *2!!,,;,^ of 


thcschcquer, & that he hath taken the nature 
draughtes of the quene ; & than he is a fiers, 


raughtes of the quene ; & than he is a liers. 

3 . The ferses twelve : according to f And 
all the men exc. the king (the bishops, knigntSt 
rooks, being counted as one each). , j^j^t 

cxxbqCwKMZEE Dethe Blaunche 723 Thogh y« h 

the Icrses twelve. Ix^x^Kw^zn, Fers, Peers, retrs * 

at Chess. . 2692-273* in Coles.) 

Pers, obs. f. Farce v., Fierce a., Furze/ ^ 
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■ + Perse, Obs. Forms: I feorsian, fyrsian, 
3 fersien, flrsin, fursen, Orm. ferrsenn. [OE. 
feorsian, fyrsian, {.feor,Y\-B..'\ trans. To remove, 
put at a distance; hence, to forsake; with refi. 
fron. as obj. to withdraw, go away. 

c jooo Ags. Ps. (Lamb.) Ixxii(i]. 27 (Toller) Da 5e fyrs!a{> big 
fram Sc. CI200 Tr/». Call. Horn. 205. Fersien hit fro him 
swo kat he it nabbe. c izoo Ormih 19663 Nohht ne birrb ^e 
ferrsenn be Ne flen_fra be33m off tune, a izag Ancr. R. 76 
'He furseo him awei urommard ure slefne. a izzs yuliana 
16 Ne schal me flrsin him from nowSer deouel ne mon. 

Persie, obs. Sc. form of Faboy. 
jSqS D. FERGussaa Scoe, Prmr. (Z7S5) 13 Fire is good for 
the fersie. a 1605 Montgomerie Flytviz cu. PolsSjart 303 
The fersie, the failing-euill, that fels manie freihes, 

Perte, var. of Fabt sb. 2. 

tSSs-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Scriblita, a delicate meate'of 
paste stuffed and wounded like a rope : a ferte of Portugall. 

tPCTtee. Obs.—^ [a.O'F. fiertiee'FT.fiertat, 
feiiai\—Li.feritai-em, f._^/'Kr fierce.] Fierceness. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 664 Firumbras be hebene kyng was 
a man of gret fertee. 

Pe’rter, v. Obs. [f. ME. fetire shrine : see 
Feketoby.] trans. To put in a shrine, enshrine. 

CZ3ZS Metr. Horn. 143 He. .bar thir bannes menskelye 
And fertered thaim at a nunrye. 0x450 Si. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6995 And bare he fertird bairn [banes] in hy. 

. Perth, obs. form of Fourth. 

, Perther, obs. form of Fcrtber. 
tPeTtilage. Oi 5 j. [f. Fertile + -age.] The 
action or process of fertilizing. 

1610 W. Folkincham Art of Survey I. viii. 15 Fertilage 
consists in the enriching of the Soyle. 1688 R. Holme 
Arsuoury in. 333/2 Fertilage is an enriching of Soil. 

Fertile (fautil, -tail), «. Forms: 5-6 fertyl(e, 
-yll, y-8 fertil(l, (6 fartyll, 6-7 flrtile, -iU, 7 
furtiU, fsrtle), 5- fertile, [a. OF. fertil (Fr. 
feriile=VT.fertil),aA. 'L.fenilis, i.ferre to bear.] 

1 . Bearing or producing in abundance; fruitful, 
prolific. Const, of, in, rarely f to. a. lit. of the 
soil, a district or region, rarely of animals. 

'C1460 Fortescue 4. Lim, Mon. iii, Dwellyn thai in 
OD the most fertile resume of the worlde. 74S4 Caxton 
yEsop V. viii, This yere shalle be the . . moost fertyle of alle 
maner of come. 1581 Sidncy Aiol, Pccirie (Arb,! 62 The 
firtilcst ground must bee manured. i6z4 Capt. Smith Vir- 

f inia in. xl 87 The ground wa.s . . exceeding furtUl. 1785 
ARAH Fielding II, ix, A soil,. not.. fertile of any 

thing but weeds. 183* Hr. ^fARTINEAU Life in Wildi i. 3 
.The plains . . are fertue in native plants. *853 C Bronte 
Villette XV, These September suns sbone. .on fertile plains, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

X48X Caxtom Myrr, n. iv. 68 It (Probane, Ceylon] is 
moche plenteuous of gold and syluer and moche fertyle of 
other thynges. 1603 Drayton ii. 43 That Spray to 
faftie so fertle, The Louer-crowning Mirtle. 1730 A. Gordon 
Maffeis Antihith, 23 Augustus ..being 01 a fertile and 
jovial Disposition. X79X Genii. 26/2 The offspring of 
his fertile imagination. 18x9 T. Jefferson Auiohiog. Wks. 
1859 I. 121 He was.. fertile in resources. 1848 Macaulay 
HUi. Eng. 1. 216 One family, singularly fertile of great men. 
1869 Freeman Noiyn. Cent;. (1876] jn. xiv. 335 England 
was. .a land fertile in warriors. 

2 . Causing or tending to promote fertility, 

*597 Bp. Hall Sat', i. ii, The coole streame that tooke his 
endies name, From out the fertile hoofe of winged steed 
1621 Burton Anat. Me!. 11. ii. iii. 248 The Brise..most 

? leasant and fertile. 1657 Austen Emit Trees 1. Lay 
'igeons dung, . (or the like stuffe, that is very hot, ana fertill) 
to the roots. . 1847^ Emerson Poems, Wks. (Bohn) I. 485 
.They thank the spring-flood for its fertile slime. 

’ fig, 1^96 Shaks. 2 Hau IV, iv, iii, 131 With ..good store 
of Fertile Sherris. 

j 1 3 . Copiously produced, abundant. Obs. 

■ x6ot Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 274 Oi. How does he loue me 'i 
Vio. With adorations, fertill teares. 1667 Milton P, L. ix, 
801 Shall., the fertil burden'ease Of thy full branches. 

4 . Comb. fertile*fresh a., having luxuriant 
foliage; fertile-headed a.,, (a) many headed; 
(A) rich in expedients. 

1598 Shaks. JIferry IF. v. v. 72 Greene let it be, More 
fertile-fresh then all the Field to see. 1632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Dowry lA, Cerberus., loud and fertile-headed. 
*7S4J'SHEBBEAREy»/;rt/r/;w«y(i766jI.23oThefertile-headed 
Woman. . whipt a ten-peck Bag over her Gallant’s Head. 

Hence ‘j’Pe’xrtile v. Obsr‘^ —Fertilize v.\ 
Pe'xrtilely adv. j Fe'xtiieness Fertility, 

15^ Sidney Arcadia (1622) 155 Who., could not but 
/ertilly requite his fathers fatherly education. 158X — Al-ol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 19 The fertilnes of the Italian wit. 16x3 
.Markham Eng. Hush. n. i. v. (1635) 27 According to the 
fertilenesse of the soyle in which they grow. x6*7-47 
Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxi. 252 He that hopes too much 
shall coozen himself at last; especially if his industry goes 
not along to fertile it. i66x-6 Wood City J Oxford (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) I. 395 The meedes adjoyning are ferti’Uy soyled. 
I'PeTtilent, a. Sc. Obs—^ [f. prec. after 
analogy of opulent, festilent^ Abundant, plentiful. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 553 Paljeonis.. Quhilk 
fumeistwar rycht riche and fertilent, With gold and siluer. 

+ Perti*Htate, Obs. [f.next, after 
irons. ‘To render fertile, fertilize. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 103 A sweet rivolet 
playes . . through the Towne, fertilitating .the . . Gardens. 
x6so Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxviii. (ed. 2) 151 A Cock 
will in one day fertilitate the whole, .cluster of egges. • 
Hence + Ferti'litating ppl. a. 

• 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vn. vii. 352 From whence 
..wee cannot inferre a fertilitating sprinted fertUiating; 
corrected in cd, 1658] condition or property of fecundation. 


Fertility (faiti-liti), . Fonns : 5 fertylyte, 6-8 
fertilitie, -ilHty(e, (fortylite), 6- fertility, [a. 
Yx.fertiliU, ad. 'L.fertilitdt'em, f. fertilis Fertile.] 
The quality of being fertile; fecundity, fruitful- 
ness, productiveness, a. lit. of the soil, a region, 
etc. ; also of plants and animals. 

X490 Caxton Eneydosxxv. 92 The troienne folke multy* 
plied, .in grete quantite. .for the fertylyte of the grounde. 
XS38 Starkey England i. i. 12 Maruelous culture and 
Fortylite. ct6to-JS IVomen Saints (1S86) 180 The first 
fruite of our mothers fertilitie. 18x8 Byron Cn. Har. iv. 
xxvi, Thy waste More rich than other climes' fertility. 
1859 Darwin Ordg. Spec. iv. (1873) 75 The fertility of this 
clover absolutely depends on bees visiting the flowers, 
b. transf. ^n^fig. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 103 Such iarres proceeded from their 
fertill^ of Gods, differing in each seuerall iurlsdiction. 
x6W Dryden Ann. Mirah. Let. to Sir R. Howard, The 
quickness of the Imagination is seen in the invention ; the 
fertility in the Fancy. 1750 Johnson RambUr'^o. 75 ? 4, 

I found some .. fertility of fancy. x8o* Playfair lllustr. 
Hutton. Tk. 495 AH the fertility of his invention. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng., II. 637 Halifax . . in fertility of 
thought .. had no rival. 1878^ Bosw. Smith Carthage 136 
Himilco. .was a man. .of fertility of resource. 

Q..pl. Productive powers. 

1626-7 Ld. Falkland in Abp. UssheVs Lett, (1686) 379 
A general . . valluation of the different Fertilities. 1708 
Swift Sacrant. Test. Wks. (1778) IV. 210 The fertilities of 
the soil. x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xii. (1876) 164 Ground- 
rent . . is a payment made for a particular site because it has 
certain conveniences, productive powers, or . . fertilities, 
which another site, .would not possess. 

Fertilizable (lautilsiizab’l), a. Also -isable. 
[f. FEBTILIZE + -ABLE. Ci. F.feriilisable.'] a. Of 
land, etc. : Capable of being fertilized, b. Of the 
female, or an ovum : Susceptible of impregnation. 

1832 R. Mudie Bot. Annual 140 The ovary is the. .im- 
portant part of the fertiHzable organ. 1877 Huxley 
luv, Anint.wW. 446 T*he perfect fertlUsable female. 28^ 
Burton Reign Q. Anne III. xviii. 197 Unfertile but fertiU 
isable clay. 

Fertilization (faulibizci'Jan). Also -isation. 
[n. of action f. as prec. + -ation ; cf. F. ferttlisa- 
tion,'] The action or process of rendering fertile. 

1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xu. 11 The two sides of 
the Nile, its fertilization by a natural cause. 

b, spec. Biol. Fecundation ; see Fertilize 2. 
x8s7 WHEWELL Hist. Jftduct. Sc. HI. 223 The fertilization 
of the date-palms. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids i. 33 These 
species . .require the aid of insects for their fertilization. 1882 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 52$ The first manifest result of fertilisation 
in the oospore is the division of its nucleus. 

Hence re-rtiliza-tional a.y of or pertaining to 
fertilization. 

x888 J, T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. yml. XX. 233, 1 venture 
to call this principle FertiHzational Segregation. 

Fertilize (lo'JtiUiz), v. [f. Fertile + -ize.] 

1 , trans. To make fertile ; to enrich (the soil). 
X648 W, Mountacoe Devout Ess. 1. xL § 1. 128 Our earth 

needs no rain to fall upon It.. to fertilize it. 2760 Df.rrick 
Lett. (1767) 1. 97 He. .fertilised bogs, and cultivated barren 
sands. x86oMoTLEyW//4^r/,(j868)I.i. 8 Three great rivers 
which had fertilized happier portions of Europe, 
b, gen. To render productive, lit, and fig. 

1828 AIackintosh Ho. Comm. 2 May Wks. 1846 III. 
487 The members of the I.egislature . . attempted to exclude 
all the industry, .of other countries from flowing in to enrich 
and fertilise their .shores. x866 Liddon Bnnipt. Lccf. 
(1875) 225 Intense religious conviction fertilizes intellect. 
18W Peard Water-Famn. li. 11 Can nothing be done to 
fertilise the vast majority of our streams ? 

2 . Biol. To make (an ovum, an oospore, a female 
individual or organ) fruitful by the introduction of 
the male element ; to fecundate. 

Chie'fly Bot. ; in Zoology common with reference to o^a, 
but otherwise rare. 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873^ 79, T have not found 
a single terrestrial animal w'hich can fertilize itself. ^ i86x 
Delamer FI. Card. X45 If . . the Moss Rose . . is fertilized 
with Rosa GalUca, interesting hybrids are the result. 1879 
Lubbock Sci. Lect. i. 8 It is a great advantage .. that the 
flower should be fertilised by pollen from a different stock. 

Hence Fe*rtilized///. a. Fe’rtilizing vbl.sb.y 
also ailrib. FeTtilizing///. a. 

1651 R, Child in Hartlih's Legacy (1655) 34 In other 
places they have a like fertilizing fainesse. 1655 In Hartlih's 
Legacy 193 A rich earth for Compost worth twenty shillings 
a load at the least for the fertilizing of land. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. in. 275 Fertilizing showers. 2849 j. F. W. 
Johnston Exper. Agric. vii. 118 Gypsum has a remarkably 
fertilising effect when applied to certain crops on certain 
soils. x868 Peard WaterrFarm. v. 54 A tiny fish creeps 
from each fertilised egg. 1884 Aihenatum 22 Tan. 49/3 The 
author attributes the supply of fertilizing mud in Egypt to 
the White Nile. 

. Fertilizer (f^uiibizoi). [f. prec. + -eri.] 

1 . One who or that which fertilizes (land). ^ 

^x66x Fuller IVorikies, Kent ir. (1662) 57 Saint-foime, or 
Holy-hay . . being found to be a great Fertilizer of Barren- 
ground. 1794 Sullivan Vte7o Nat. I. 377 The agency of 
snow as a fertilizer. 181S W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XXXVHI. 500 The torrent, now the fertilizer, now the 
ravager of districts. 187* Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixv. 

II The march of Jehovah, the Fertiliser, may be traced by 
the abundance which he creates. 

b. said esp. of manures. 

. 1846 J. Baxter Lihr. Prod. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 61 Nitrate 
of potash .. when employed as a fertilizer, is generally sown 
by hand. • - • 

attrib. 1893 Act 56 ^ 57 Viet. c. 56 {title') The Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act. 


2 . An agent of fertilization in plants. 
z8^ Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1S87) II. 30 Flies are good 
fertjUzers. 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 473 Suitable 
fertilisers and other favourable conditions, 

Fertlet, obs. var. of Firlot. 

Pernla (feT'z/la). [a. 'h. ferula giant fennel, a 
rod,] . . 

1 . Bot. A genus of plants ; the giant fennel. 
X398TREVISA Barth. DeP. R. xvii. l.xxi. (1495) 645 Ferula is 

an herbe. 1562 Turner Herbal ii. i b. The nature of Ferula 
is the sorest enemie that can be to lampreys. 1693 Sir 
T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 465 Vos.sius .. affirms them to be 
Arborescent Feru}a’s. x8tz A .^ T. Thomsox Lend. Disp. 
(1818) 175 This species of ferula is a native of. .Persia. 1868 
Mrs. H. L. Evans Wini. in Algeria 25 The beautiful 
feathery leaf of the ferula. 

2 . From the use of the fennel-stalk in Roman 


times : A cane, rod, or other instrument of punish- 
ment, ejp. a flat piece of wood (see Ferule 2 quot. 
1825) ;fig. school discipline. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 612 Many, .do put forth their 
hands to be stricken .. with the ferula. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. 
Lit. xix. (1627) 21S, I have laboured and striven by ferula, 
and all meanes of severity. 17x2 E. Cooke Vp'. S. Sea 123 
We . . had Ferula’s made to punish Swearing. 1840 P. 
Parley's Ann. 316 They had never known the infliction of 
chastisement from either cane or ferula. 285X Carlyle 
Sterling i. iv. (1872) 27 His ever-changing coarse .. which 
was pa.ssed so nomadically under ferulas of various colour. 

3 . Surg. A long splint. 

s688 R, Holme Artnoury in. 444. 2884 in ^}'d. Soc. Lex. 

Femlaceous (fer*«I^*j3s), a. \i.'L..femildce<is 
(f. giant fennel) + -0U8 : see-ACEOUS] Re- 

sembling the ferula ; having a stalk like a ferula. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Fcrulaccous, like the herb ferula. 2692 
Ray Creation 1. (1602) 104 These [Fountain] Trees are of 
the Ferulaceous kincl. 1755 Porter in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 
253 The asa feetida is drawn from a ferulaceous plant. 

Femla'ic, fcmlic, a. Chem. [f. Teeula 
+ -ic.] In Peml{a')ic acid ; see quot. 

2876 Harley Mat. Med. 598 The resin [Assafetida]. .con- 
tains feruiaic acid, Cio Hio Oi, which forms iridescent prisms. 
2879 Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Suppl., Ferulic acid. 
t Pe'rular. Obs. Also 7 fermlar, feriler, 
-uler. [ad. L. feruldr-is of or belonging to the 
giant fennel.] = Ferula 2. 

X594O. B. Quest. Profitable Concemings K iv a, AFeruler 
to admonish them with. 2600 .\bp. Abbot Exp. Joiuih 364 
The wicked are ihe worse when they are under the fenilar, 
2644 Milton Areop, 20 What advantage is it to be a man., 
if we have only scapt the ferular, to come under the fescu of 
an Imprimatur? 2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 312/1 The 
Ferrular is an Instrument used by School-Masters to correct 
their Scholars. 2706 in PHiLLiPs(ed. Kersey). 2775 in Ash. 
Femle (fe*ri«l), sb. Also 6 ferrall 6-7 ferul(l. 
[ad. ’L./erul-ax see Ferula.] 

1 . Ferula i. Also a plant or stalk of it. 

rx42o Pallad. on Hush, l 1049 Take ferules eke or saly 
twigges take. 2589 Fleming Bucol. Virg. x.- 30 Syluanus 
. .came. .Shaking his flouring feruls. ^ 1620 Brinsley Virg. 
Eclog. 95 The ferule is a. .big herbe like vnto fennel giant. 

2 . = Ferula 2. 

2599 Bp. Hall Sat. iv, i. 269 My rimes relish of the ferule 
still. 2636 B. JoNsoN Diseov. (1641) 115 From the rodde, or 
ferule, 1 would have them free. 1x2656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. (i66o'304 Whilst he was under the ferule. 2825 Hone 
Every-day Bk. I. 967 The ferule .. was a sort of flat ruler, 
widened at the inflicting end into a shape resembling a pear 
with a .. hole in the middle, to raise blisters. 2850 W. 
Irving Goldsmith i. 23 He resumed the ferule. 2875 Farrar 
Seekers i. ii. 24 To learn at the point of the ferule — trash. 

3 . a/lrtb. and Comb., as '^fientlc-rod; ffbrule- 
fingered a., whose fingers are liable to the femle. 

2528 Impeachm. Wolsey 192 ki Fumivall Ball. I. 358 Be 
ware of the Ferrall Rodde ! 2620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. 
Clergy 227 Those ancient ferule-fingred Boj’-Popes. 
Ferule, var of Ferrule sb. and v. 

Femle (fe*ri«l), v. Also 6 ferrule, [f. prec.] 
trans. To beat, strike, with a ferule. 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 24, 1 shoulde. .bee Ferruled 
for my faulte. 2873 Channing in Salt Thoreau (1800) 26 
So he did. .by feruling six of his pupils. 1878 Mrs, Stou'E 
Poganuc P. xiv. izi To ferule, .disorderly scholars. 
Feruler, var. of Ferular. 
t Fe*rvefy, t'. Obs. rare. \ad.'L. fervefaccre, 
f. fervh'e to boil : see -ft.] trans. To make 
boiling bot. Hence FeTvofied p/I. a. 

2599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 27/2 Cause th^ 
youp Armes. .with a fervefyede clothe to be.. rubbed- Jbm. 
65/2 Take a Horseshoe, and fervefye the same. 2oS7 
Tomlinson Reiiou’s Disp. 259* To fervefy or decoct. 

+ Fe'rveuce. Ohs. Also 5 farvence, vervens. 
[a. OF , fervence, as if ad. L. 'fervenita, f.fervent- 
em ; see Fervent and -ence.] 

1 . Boiling or glowing heat. Also, Violent ebul- 


lition, fermentation. , 

14.- Lydg. Tejnpie ofGlas^S^ For Jxju^c I brennewj 
feruence and with hete, Wib-in myn hert I J“Ot complei 
cold.. CX420 Pallad. on Hush, xu 44 ? Of fynest must m 
oon metrete Or it be atte the state of his fervence. 143 ^ 
tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 429 An holy welle, whichc is of so g«te 
feruence that bit castelhe owte thynges caste m 

'l 2 .''j%r''VVannthofthe emotions, intensity of feel- 
ing or desire, fe^enej ...ny nowbe in this 

CX430 Lvdc. Black Knt. xxx, 11 ywt / , , . ^ 

placefrhat fde in love brenning of fenence .. Lut Him ol 
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routh lay to audience., cx^Bs Dighy Myst.^xBBi^iiu 1093 
pey woll with veruens.of love me^seke. Skelton 

Pr. to H. Ghost i O firy fenience, inflamed with all grace. 
a 1538 Hen. VIII Let. to A. Boleyn in Select. HarL Misc. 
(1793) 147, I think .. my fervence of love causeth it. 1591 
Troub. Kaigtie K. yoht rr. (1611) 84 Zeale .. Spurs them 
on with feruence to this shrine, 
fervency (fauvensi). Also 5 farvence, 6-7 
fervencie. [f. as prec. : see - enct.] 

1 . The state or quality of being fervent ; glowing 
or burning heat, intensity of heat Now rare. 

1598 Chatman Iliad vr. 185 Flames of deadly fervency 
flew from her breath and eyes. 163^ P. FLETCHER.P/rc. Eel. 
L 2 About his head a rocky canopie . . Rebutting Phoebus 
parching fervencie. ^ 1879 G. Meredith Egdst HI. x. 214 
it is the sole star which, .preseh'es an indomitable fervency, 
f b. Of cold : Intensity, severity. Obs. 
x6is Chapman Odyss. xiv. 693 The fervency Of that sharp 
night would kill me. 

% fig* ‘Heat of mind*, intensity of feeling or 
desire, warmth of devotion, zeal, ardour, eagerness; 
»{• an instance of the same. 

2554 Knox Fayth/. Adtiion. Dvj b, Peter in a feruencle 
first left his bote. x6oo E. Blount tr, Conestaggio 6 They 
continued their new navigation, with greater fervencie. 
1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 368 The Motives that 
ought to excite our Fervency.^ 2734 Watts Relig. yicv. 
(1789) 216 He drew some practical inferences . , with some 
degree of fervency. 2824 Southey Bh. of Ch. (1841) 173 
The prayer which was preferred with increased fervency at 
a martyr’s grave. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xv, She would 
never have known the fervency of your love. 

Fervent (fauvent), a. Forms : 4-6 feruente, 
vervente, (5 ferfent^ furvauute, 6 farvente, 
fervant), 4- fervent, [a. F. fervent, ad. L. fer- 
vent-em, fervens, pr. pple. of fervere to boil, glow.] 

1 . Hot, burning, glowng, boiling. 

Alexander Flawmesferuentasfyre. CX400 
Lanjranc's Cirnrg. 311 In }ns caas we mowen use hoot 
fervent oile. 1524 Barclay Cyt. fy Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. Ixix, The Sunne is not fervent. 2572 J. Jones Bathes 0/ 
Bath II, 10 Actuall fyre, working upon the water itself cannot 
put into it agreater degree of heat, then the degree of fervent 
heate. 2612 Bible 2 Pet. iii. 10 The Elements shall melt with 
feruentheat. xyo^J. VmsAcc.Mokometafts 56 , 1 haveseen 
many. .to work all day. .in the mo.st fervent Harvest time. 
1849 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Pkys. Sc. xxvii. 300 The 
short but fervent summers at the polar regions.^ 2874 S. Cox 
Pilj^r. Ps. vii. 247 A fervent waste in which it is lost. 
fis"* * 5*9 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 219/2 Let them alL.leme 
that ged deliteth to se the fenient hete of y« haxtis deuocion 
boile out by y« body. 

t b. In mediseval pharmacy, of drugs : s=Hot, 
2398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. xix. Ixxvii. (1495) 908 Some 
thynges that drawyth laxeth also and be feruenc a& 5 ca> 
monea. 2578 Lyte Dodoens it. xxx. 187 The common 
Camomtll . . is not so fervent as the Romaine Camomill, but 
more pleasant. 

f c. Of cold : Intense, severe. Obs. 

2448 K. Fox Chron. (Camden) zi6 Hit was a fervent coolde 
weder. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 3 Ther ^vas one 
fervent froste thrugh Englande. 2535 Stewart Cron.Scot. 
II. 337 The fervent frost so bitter wes. 1634 Harington 
SaUmes Regim. 182 A fervent cold Countrey. 

2 . Of persons, their passions, dispositions, or 
actions: Ardent, intensely earnest. From 17th c, 
almost exclusively with reference to love or hatred, 
zeal, devotion or aspiration. 

c 2400 Bestr. Troy 2x54 Than was Priam , . more feruent 
to fight. 24. . Why / Can’t be a Nun 7 in E. E. P. <1862) 
138 They were as ferfent as ony fyre To execute her lordys 
byddyng. 2534 Tindale z Pet. iv. 8 Above all thinges haue 
fervent love amonge vou. 1562 Daus tr. Bnllingeron Apoc. 
(1573) 25 b, We of this Church who haue bene feruenter 
xxx. yeares ago than we be at this day. 2592 Spenser 
Gnat 296 He spide his foe with .. feruent eyes to his de- 
struction bent. 2673 Lady's Call. 11. § 1 p 23. 65 By 
the ferventest praiers implore ..God. 2738 Wesley Ps. 
xiii. 8 My Heart in fervent Wishes burns, 2768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Wa/. (1852) II. 225 It proves the glow of his kindness 
the ferventer. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh i. 944 
Many fervent souls strike rhyme on rhyme. 

b. Of conflict, uproar, formerly also of pestilence, 
a wild beast, etc. : Hot, fierce, raging. Now rare, 
2465 Marc. Paston in Lett. No. 523 II. 226 The pcstylens 
is so feivent in Norwych that [etc.]., 2494 Fabyan Chron, 
IV. IxviL 46 Whiche persecucion . . was so sharpe &. feruent, 
that [etc.]. 1552 KoBiNSON tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 239 

When the battel is. .most fierceund fervent. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts (1658) 543 There appeared unto them a Boar 
.. having fire-burning eyes, a despiteful look .. and every 
way fen'cnt. 28x4 Wordsw. White Boe 0 / RyL i. 43 A 
moment ends the fervent din. 

* 1 * FoTvent, V. Obs.^^ [f. prec.] irans. To 
utter fervently. Hence Fervented fpl. a. 

ax6s6 W, ScLATER Serm. ExPer. (1638) 68 Their.. fer- 
vented supplication to have life prorogued. 

Pervently (/ 5 *jventli), adv. [f. FEuviafT a. + 
-LY.] In a fervent manner. 

•I* 1 . Bnmingly, intensely, severely. Obs. 

2a8o Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliU. 293 He myght not wel 
endure no whyle so feruently he was take. 2561 Hollybush 
Horn. Apo/h,r;a, He that hath the jaundis so fervently 
and sore. 26*7 HAKEWiLL,ri/fy/. li.vii. § z.iio It continued 
so feruently hot. 

2 . \Yith w’armth of feeling; ardently, earnestly, 
hotly, p.issionatcly. Now rare exc. in expressions 
of love, desire, prayer, etc. 

e 2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1356 The whiche' frendes 
ferucniUche hym preye To senden efter more. 1494 Fauyan 
Chron, v. cxiiu 86 Chiipcrich her>*ng of the. .takyngc of his 
lone, was. .more feruently amouyd. 2568 Grapton Chron, 


ZI.27 The king.. pursued Jhem more fervently then circum- 
spectly. 26x2 Bible Col. iv. 12 Alwaies labouring feruently 
for you in praiers. 2749 Fielding Tom y one's HI. 94 Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick then renewed her proposal and very fervently 
recommended it. 2794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 9 Most 
fervently do I Jove my God, my king. 2825 T,. Jefferson 
Aiitobiog. Wks, 1859 I. ’^83, T had fervently pressed the 
Treasury board to replenish this particular deposit. 2848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre (1873) 3, I washed fervently he might 
not discover my hiding-place. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
(1875) III. xviti. 31 Henry. .was fervently orthodox. 

Ferreutness (f 5 *jventnes). Now rare. [L 
Fervent + -ness.] The quality of being fervent. 

1 . Boiling, burning, or glowing heat; = Fervour i. 
2398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. X. ix. (2495) 379 Smalle 

asshes . . slakyth . . the feruentnes of the cole. 2533 Elvot 
Cast, Helthe (1541) 73 a, It (melancholy] may not be so 
littell, that the bloua and spirites in their ferventnes, be as 
it were unbridlyd. is86BRiGHTil/>/<i«r/f.xxvii, 253 Although 
it [water] be hole, yet Inferiour in degree to the heate of 
feruentnes. 2600 F. Walker Sp. Mandevilie 46 b, The 
great feruentnes of the hot starres. 

2 . Ardour, eagerness, vigour,, zeal ; also an 
instance of the same; = Fervour 2. 

c 1430 Wyctif's Num. xxv. 11 [MS. S], Y my silf schulde 
not do awai the sones of Israel in my greet hete [feruentnesse 
of veniaunce]. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Bicies 133 
^Vhyche wH not be wele . . stered for the feruentnesse of the 
same tempest. 2528 Tindale Parah. Mammon ^Vks. I. 84 
Christ here teacheth Simon ^ the ferventness of love.^ 26x2 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 581 The Archbishop>s 
feruentness in using such eager perswasions. 2632 Ceiesttna 
III. 40 His . . ferventnesse of affection is sufficient to marre 
him. 2727 Bailey vol. II, 

Fervescent (f3ive*s«it), a. [nA.l-.. fervlscetit’ 
etrit pr. pple. of fervescere^ inceptive verb f. fervere 
to be hot.] Growing hot. 

26S3 Salmon Boron Med. i. 262 Fixing the fervescent and 
corrosive Humors. 1730-6 in Bailey ifoUo). 277s in Ash, 
Fervid (fauvid), a. Also 7 fervide. [ad. L. 
fervid-us burning, vehement, f. fervere to glow.] 

1 . Burning, glowing, hot. poet, ox rhetorical. 

.2599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouers Bk, Physicke 6/2 Let it stand 

a day or two in som fervide place. 2667 IVIilton P. L. v. 
301 The mounted Sun Shot down direct his fervid Rales. 
2718 Pope Iliad xvi. 939 Sol had driven His feiadd orb 
through half the vault of heaven. 1^94 Sullivan View Nat. 
H. 55 The more fervid the lightning, the more animated 
they appear. 2833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 11 . 62 His 
attention was soon recalled to the fervid land of the sun, 
2852 Thackeray Eng. Hum. ii. (1858) 50 To hang on in the 
dust behind the fervid wheels of the parliamentary chariot, 
transf. tB6:^SyiWh\3V.\iT. Poems Ball.y Hendecasyllahles 
5 Flame as fierce as the fervid eyes of lions. 1^2 M. Collins 
Mr<^. fy Mercit, II. iii. 61 The Christmas night had been 
fervid . . There had been a dinner. 

2. fig. Glowing, intensely impassioned. 

2656-82 Blount Glossogr.^ Fervid^ fierce, vehement, a 2727 
Parnell Happy Man 26 The fervid wishes, holy fires, 
Which thus a melted heart refine. 2779-82 Johnson L. P. 
Wks. 2816 X. 122 He is warm rather than fervid. 2828 
Carlyle Mise. (2857) 1 « 2** Of Bums’s fervid affection .. 
we have spoken already. 2838 Dickens A’rVA AiVX*. xxvii, 
It is your .. fervid imagination, which throws you into a 
glowofgeniusand excitement. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

335 The fervid loyally with which Charles bad been 
welcomed back to Dover. 1872 Blacxie Lays Highl. 155 
Without the call of fervid preacher. 

Hence rervi'dity [+-ity] : a. Intense beat, b. 
Passion, zeal (J.). Pe'rvidly adv., in a fervid 
manner ; earnestly, re'rvidness, the state or 
quality of being fervid. 

2692 Bcr^LEY Boyle Lect. Serm. vi. 1B8 A kind of injury 
done to him by the fervidness of Sl Peter. 1727 Bailey 
yo\.\\,Fervidiiy. 2775 Ash, heat. 2847 Craig, 
Ferz'idiy, very hotly, with glowing w’armth. 1872 Geo. 
Eliot Aftddlem. i, A young lady, .knelt down, .by the side 
of a sick labourer and prayed fervidly. 

Pervol, obs. form of Fearful. 
t Fe’rvorOXlS, a. Obs. Also 7 -erous. [f. 
next + -ous.] Full of fervour ; ardent, warm. 

1602 T. Fitzherbekt 36 b, As.-feruerous in the loue 
of God, as they are. .fyry in sensual appelyt. 26 s8Slxncsby 
Biary (1836) 203 Faithful and fervorous Professors. 2669 
WooDHEAD St, Teresa i. xv. 94 They had a mind to cool 
the fervorous employment of the WilL 

Pervour, fervor (Isuvai). Also Cfervoure, 

7 ferver. [TMlL fiervor, -ojir, a. OF. fervor, -onr 
(mod.F.^j-»«<r)-=Pr. and Sp. fervor. It fervore, 
ad. ’Lufervore-m, f. fervere lo be hot. For nse of 
fervour or fervor see Fayoto.] 

1 . Glowing condition, intense heat. 

£*2440 Hylton .Tra/rt (W. deW. 1494) n. xxxiv, They 
..panten soo strongly that tncyhrast into bodily feruours. 
1529 More Byaloge 2. Wks. 2x64/2 These prayers .. of his 
holye hlarljrs, in the feruoure of theyr torment, zfes 
PuRCHAS Pilgritns 11. 1317 A number of- Lamps -ivhich.. 
yeelds vnto the roome an immoderate feruor. 2725 Pore 
'Odyss. X. 184 Some power divine.. Sent a tall stag., To 
cool his fervour in the cluysial flood. 2794 Mrs. Piozzt 
Synon.^ I. 207 Such effects follow naturaJfy the fervour of 
an African dlmaCe. 28x3 Shelley Q. Mab viii. 72 Those 
deserts. .whose. .fervors scarce allowed A bird lolivc. 

Sir R. Ball in Alelboume Argots t 6 May, The moon was 
also doubtless in a condition of equal fervour. 

+ b. Of water; Boiling, seething. Obs. 
a 1440 Found. St. Barlholomew's 43 The swelljmge [sea], 
yn his feruor .. leift vp hym-self. 1656 tr. Hobbes' EUm. 
Philos. (2839) 354 All feivour or seething is not caused by 
fire. 

2 . Warmth or glow of feeling, passion, vehem- 
ence, intense real ; an instance of the same. 1 


1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 250 Feri'or of thoght 1382 
Wyclif yoJm ii. 17 'I’he feruour of loue of thin hous hath 
etun me. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 363 b/i She . . had more 
feruour of deuocion. 2532 Dial. enLa7vsE7ig.itAm.{\M) 
j6o a veniall sinne .. letteth the fervour thereof [charity], 
2638 Baker tr. Balzads Lett. I. 30 Such fervour is as well 
beseeming fresh souldiers as young Frj’ers. 2732 Law 
Serious C. xiv. {ed.2) 240 And begin to know what Saints., 
have meant by fervours of devotion. rB^oD’IsRAEn Ckatl 
III. ix. 196 The fervour of loyalty vied wlih-the pride of 
magnificence 2882 A. W. Ward DxV/tr/rj iii. 50 A fo\-out 
unique even in the history of American enthusiasms. 
Fery, obs. form of Farrow.z^. 

2337 in Liber Pluscardensis ix. xxxvi, Isal ger thj sow 
fery agayn hir wil. 

Feryage, obs. form of Ferriage. 

Fesande, obs. form of Pheasant. 

Fesapo. Logic. A mnemonic word representing 
the fourth mood of the fourth figure of sjllogisms, 
in which the major premiss is a universal negative, 
the minor premiss a universal affirmative, and the 
conclusion a particular negative ; the middle term 
being subject of the major and predicate of the 
minor premiss. 

282^ Whately Logic iL (ed. 2) 98 Fesapo. 1864 Boi\-en 
Logic vii. 200. 

Fessun(t, -awnt, obs. forms of Pheasant. 
Fesceunine (fe’senaim), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Fescettntn'Us pertaining to Fescennia in Etruria, 
famous for a sort of jeering dialogues in verse.] 

A. adj, esp. in Fescenniite verses. Pertaining to 
or characteristic of Fescennia ; usually in a bad 
sense, licentious, obscene, scurrilous. 

2602 Holland Pliny I. 443 Wanton Fescennlne wre. 
monies. «2i637 B. Jonson Underivoods 
dare not aske our wish in Language fescennine. vph 
Amherst Terras Fil. i. fed. 3) 1 A merry oration in the ics- 
cennine manner. 2825 Scott Guy M. xxx\’i, To repeat a 
certain number of Fescennine verses, 2873 SymondsCw. 
Poets viii. 252 A rude Fescennine license. 

*t* JS. sb. A song or verses of a licentious or 
scurrilous character. Obs. 

1622-52 Burton M el. ni. 5 . i. 5 . 409 Menander..^ 
. . write Fescennines, Attellanes, and lascivions songs, xwo 
Jer. Taylor Bnct. Dubii. 21. iii. rule 5 § i, I haue seene 
parts of Virgil changed into impure fescennines. 

Fescue (fe*ski«), sb. Forms: 4-6festu(e, (0 
-ew, -Tire, -we, 7 -er), 6 fe(e)skew, 7 fes(t)hue, 8 
fesou, 8-9 fesque, 9 dial, vester, 6- fescue, [a. 
OY.festu (Fr. fltii) a straw popular L. "fatu* 
= class. Ij. festuca. Cf. Pr. festucxs\si£>c.,fii- 
inca,festuga fern., It. fiesiuco masc.,^r*^r<* feoj 
fl. A straw, rush, twig; a small piece of straw, 
a mote in the eye (wiA ref. to Matt. vii. 3). 
Hence, a thing of little importance. Obs, 

1377 Lakgl. P. pi. B. X. 27B pe beem lithe in 
eyghen, And be festu is fallen for goure defaute, In 
manere men. 2382 Wyclif Matt. vii. 3 What seest thou 
a festu, or a litil mote, in the eije of thi brother, c * 44 ® 
Promp. Pan*. 163/1 Fyschelle of fyschew,or 
2483 Ca-Xton Cold. Leg, 400 b/i He demaunded hj^ 0 ‘ 
festue and of the heme. 2592 G. Harvey Pierce's 
A pretty feate for amber, to inggle chaffe, festues or i 
like weighty burdens^ x6xo Holland Camden s bni* 
720 Thin strawes and fescues small. ^ . , 

2 . A smnJl stick, pin, eta used for pointing ow 
the letters to children learning to read ; a pointer, 
2523 ATS. Acc. St. yohn’s Hosp., Canterb., Pavd for uy 
festewys iijrf. 1533 More Answ. PoysonedBk,^ Wks. no / 1 
I shall . . lay it afore him agayn, and sette_ him w U 
a festue, that he shall not say but he saw it. . 2589 
Alartins Months Alinde 7 Tnough their fescue euent 
pointed at Capitall letters. 1612 Two Noble K* n* >*» /A 
do but put A feskve in her fist. 27x4 Gay What dy^ 
it I. i. 8, I . . Taught him his Catechism, the Fescue n • 
2762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 2799 I. 297 The f^“*^ 
fasces, which have been, .consigned to one, or more 
in every village. 1825 J. Jennings Dial. W. Eng- 
Verier . . a fescue. 2876 Browning Pacchiarotto jg * i 
schoolmaster, point as with fescue. 
fig* *^44 [see Ferular]. 2648 Earl WestmrIjI^.^ 
.y/itvjT (2879)53 As Appetite, Not Reasons Fescue shall • 

j* 3 . transf, {nonce-xtses.) a. The shadow on a snn- 
dial. b. A plectmm for use with the harp or 
2607 WfENTWoRTH] S[mith] Puritaifte sv. 47 The fes < 
of the Dtall is vpon the Chrisse-crosse of Noone. 
Chapman HomedsHymn to Apollo a88 And with thy g® 
fescue play’dst upon Thy hollow harp. ' ^ 

More fully fesme-grass : A genus {FestucoA^ ^ 
grasses. Hard, Sheep*s, Meadow Fescue : ^nns a- 
tions of the botanical names of species, F* dunut- 
cula, ovitta, pratensis. 

2794 Martyn Rousseau's Boi. xiii. *38 
welffcnowTi grass, ahvaj^ to be found in sheep 
Ibid. 139 ATeado^v Fescue, one of the ^t grasses 
timion, has a culm for two feet high. ’ 2796 Morse ^ • 

Geog. I. 187 Fesque grass (Festuco) many /^-,e 

Sm H. Daw Agric. Chefu vii!. (1814) 36? 
grassstandshighesL 2854 Hooker jf^ric. 

176 Short sedges and fescue-grass. 2855 Morton * 

863/2 S.V, Festuca, The bard fesSe. 1864 Tf.nn^-soS 
Aylmeds F. 530 Sweeping the frothfly from the . 

1 * Fescue, Obs. [f. prec. sb.] irons* 'To oit 
or assist in reading with a fescue. 1 

2642 Milton Animadv. (1851) 201 Fcscu'd 
injunction of his rote-lesson. 27x4 Mandeville -- 
• ”• (*733) 9 They. .want more Fcscuing and a broaoc - 
planatiSn. ^1749 PiiiLirs Odes (2807) Sj'Fcscud no> 
perhaps in spelling. 
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, FESB. . 

Eese, Fesels, var. of Feeze v. Fasels, Ol’s. 
Fesiclan, Feaike, obs. ff. PhysiciaNj Physic. 
Fesion, obs. form of Pheasant. 

+ Fes3. Ofo. 

1716 Lotid. Gaz. No. 5439/4 A black Mare. .With a Fess 
Tail, lately dock'd. 

Fesse^ (fes). Also6fece. {a. OF. /esse 
:—h. fascia band ; mod.F. has /asce ad. L.J 

1 . An ordinary formed by two horizontal lines 
drawn across the middle of the field, and usually 
containing between them one third of the escut- 
cheon. 

i486 Bk. St. Allans Her. b ij. All the bastardis of all cot- 
armuris shall here a fesse. c 1500 in Q. Elis. Acad. (1869) 98 
Pales, bendis, feces cheveronis. 1562 Leigh Amtorie 1x3 b. 
The nelde Argent, a Fesse, Azure. x688 R. Holme Ar- 
vtoury I. iii. 34/1 Fesse, Gules. 1763 Brit. JSfa^. IV. 238 
Argent, on a fess, azure, three lozenges, or. XS73 Ruskih 
Earle's N. § 235 The Fesse, a horizontal bar across, the 
middle of the shield, represents the knight's girdle. 

b. In fesse (see quot. 1889). Party per fesse \ 
(of the shield) divided by a horizontal line throngh 
the middle. 

1572 BosszwEi.LArjnorie 11. 54 He beareth d’Argente, flue 
Fusilles in Fesse Gules. 1705 Hearne CoUecU 22 Dec., 
A Book Expansed in Fesse. 2830 iioBSON Brit, Herald, 
III. Gloss., Fcsseways or in fesse. 2889ELViKD/r/. Herald, 
60 In Fesse^ a term to express the position of charges when 
they occupy the position assigned to that ordinary. 

2 . attrih, and Comb,, as fesse-Iine ; fesse-point, 
the. exact centre of the escntchcon ; 't fesse-targot 
(see qnot. 18S9). Also fesse-'ways, fesse-wise 
adv. = in fesse (see Fesse i b). 

277s Ash, * Fesse line^ the line that constitutes the fesse. 
2562 Leigh Armorie 42 a, The *Fcsse poynt 2864 Boutcll 
Heraldry Hist, Pop. v. 23 The heraldic Cross . .is produced 
by the meeting of two vertical with two horizontal lines, 
about the Fesse point. 1586 Ferne Bias. Gertirie 206 
Adding to the same a*fes.se Target, or scutcheon of pretence. 
1889 Elvin Diet. Herald, 60 Fesse-Targei, an old term for 
Escutcheon of Pretence. 2725 Coats Diet. Herald, (ed. 2) 
244 *Fesse’Way5 or in Fesse denotes things born after the 
.hlanner of a Fesse. 2830 tsee 2 b]. 2775 Ash, *Fesse-avise, 
2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xxi. 5 21 (cd. 3) 369 
Two buckles, their tongues fesse-wdse. 

Fesse 2, Obs. exc. dial. A pale blue colour. 

2S77“®7 Harrison England ni. riii, The floure [of the 
Safiron Crocus] beginneth to appeere of a whitish blew fesse, 
or skie colour. 2847-78 Halliwcll, Fess,. 2. light blue 
colour. Somerset, 

Fessel, obs, form of Vessel. 
tFe*ssely, a. Her. Obs, [f. Fesse j^. + -ly 1 .] 
« Party per fesse ; see Fesse i b. 

2486^.4’. Si,All>austHer,'B\\y b, Fyesly is called in armys 
iij manere weys, fesy' targti, and Jesy generall. 

1889 Elvin E:ci, Herald, 60 Fessely, party per fesse, 

+ Fessey, Her, Also 5 fesy. ff. Fesse + 
-Y.] Of a coat of arms : Containing a fesse. 

2486 [see Fessely]. 2386 Fcrne Bias. Genirie 280 This 
Scutcheon following is also a fessey Armes. 

Fessin, Sc. form of Fasten v, 

2552 Abp. Hamiltoun Catech, (2884) 77 Samekil is the lufe 
of God and our nychbour fessinit and Jinkit togiddir, 
t Fe'SSitude. Obs. rare—^. [as if ad. L. 
*fessitud-di f. fessiis wearied.] Weariness, fatigue. 
2656-82 in Blount Glossogr. Z72X-Z800 in Bailey. 
tFe'SSive,^?. Obs.rare^K [f. wearied 

+ -ive.] Wearied, fatigued. 

a 2774 Fergusson Poems, Saturday's Exp. 136 So we, with 
fessive joints and lingering pace. Moved slowly on. 
Fessoun, obs. Sc. form of Fashion. 

• 1508 Dunbar 'Ftva Mariit Wemen 189 He has a forme 
without force and fessoun. 

Fest, fest-, obs. ff. Fast, Fast-, Feast, Fist. 

11 Festa (fe-sta). [It. festa L. festa (see Feast 
A feast, festival, holy day ; also attrih. 

2818 Shelley Ae//. Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 242 The day on 
which I visited it, was festa. 1868 Browning 
966 Sure that to-morrow would be festa-day. 2^ Ruskin 
Prxlerita I. 391 The day it came home was a festa. 
Festal (fe’stal), £2. and sb. [a. 0 ¥. festal, fesiet, 
f. \A.fest-unt : see Feast and -al,] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to a feast or festivity. 

2479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 424 The festall dale of Seynt 
Mighell TharchaneelJ. 2740 Somerville (1749) 
139 Blind British Bards . . on festal Days Shall chant this 
mournful Tale. 2838 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 67 She pre- 
sented herself in her festal dress. 2847 De Qvwcev Sp. Mil. 
Nun viii. (1853) 16 A place, .radiant with festal pleasures. 

b. Of a person : Keeping holiday. Of a place ; 
Given up to feasting or festivity. 

2798 SoTHEBY tr, JFielafui’s Oberon (1826) I, 25 At Bour- 
deaux* festal town. 1801 Southey Tkalaba vl xxviii, From 
tents of revelry. From festal ’ bowers, to solitude he ran. 
2863 Hawthorne The aspect of Greenwich 

park, with all those festal people wandering through it. 

2 . Befitting a feast ; hence, gay, joyous. 

2749 Chesterf. Belt. II. ccxii. 311 No warmth of festal 
mirth. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Shahs. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 
364 He touches nothing that does not borrow health and 
longevity from his festal style. ' 2858 De QuiNCEYv4«/i?3/t>^. 
Wks, 1. 200 The ball-room wore an elegant and festal air. 
b. Q\\a.%{'adzf, 

2747 CoLUNS Passiotts 87 Amid the festal sounding shades. 
B. sb. A feast, festivity, merry-making. 

2818 Shelley Rev. Islam v. Ivl, Gore Or poison none this 
festal did pollute. 2872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 11. iii. 
240 Off to the cheerful festals of the Sea 1 - 


Hence Pe’stally adv., in a festal manner. 

2852 G. W. Curtis Wanderer in Syria 279 The way could 
not have been more festally adorned. 2883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sg. (2886) 5 The diapel bell, .sounded most fes- 
tally that sunny Sunday. 

t Fe'stel. Obs. rare. Also 5 festyllo, [f, fest, 
var. of Fast v. 4 -el.] Something that makes fast. 

A 2300 E. E, Psaller. oMx. 8. 1483 Cathl Angl.\2%j2 

A FestylIe,yfrw«for/KW. 

Festement, obs. form of Vestiient. 
t Fe'stenance, festynens, Obs. Sc, [f. 
Fasten zi. + -ance.] Confinement, durance, 

2425 .fc. Acts 'pas. I (2814) If. 12/2 The schiref sal cer 
kep bairn in festynance. 2533 Bellenden Livy iil (1822) 
223, 1 wU kepe him in festynens. 

Fester (fe‘stsi),5A Forms : 4-6 festre, feature, 
(5 festyre), 4- fester, [a. OF. festre (for the 
change in termination from 4 ei<s -re cf. Fr. chapiire, 
ipttre : see Chapitle, Epistle) = Pr., Sp., It. 
fistolax-^. fistula', see Fistula.] 

1 , In early use = FistuLxV ; subsequently, a rank- 
ling sore, an ulcer. In mod. use: ^ A superficial 
suppuration resulting from irritation of the skin ’ 
(Quain Diet. Med, 1882)* 

as^oQ Cursor M. 11824 (Colt.) po fester thrild his bodi 
thurgh. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, viL lix. (1495) 275 
To the Canker and Festurc \ox\%.Jistulam'\. Ibid, xvii. xiv, 
Festre. c 2400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 89 Festre. .haj> wi|?inne 
him a calose hardnesse al aboute as it were a goos penne or 
ellis a kane. Ibid. 202 ]>is hole is clepid a festre of he ers. 
2547 Poorde Brev. Health xxv. 15 b, The pyles or Erne- 
rodes, Fystles, and Festures. 2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(2658) 501 Sheeps wool .. mingled with Hony is ver>' medi- 
cinable for old sores or festers. 
fis- Lvtton Pompeii iv. 11, Thus, In the rankling 

festers of the mind, our art is. .to divert, .the pain, 

i" 2 . A cicatrice, scar. Obs, 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 708 Hec cicatrix, a festyre, 
2483 Cath. Angl. 228/2 A Fester, cicatrix, x^i R. Cop- 
land Galyens Terapeutyke 2 Hjb, Yf ye \vyl br^mg y* 
vlcere to a festre. 

3 . [from the vb.] The action or process of causing 
a fester ; = Festering vbl. sb, 
i860 I. Tavlor Ultimate Civilization 117 Used to the 
fester of the chain upon their necks. 

Fester (fe-stax), v. Forms: s fe(e)stryii, 
(feestem), (5 festur, feyster), 5-6 festszr, (6 
feaster), 4- faster, [f. prec. sb. ; OF. had feslrir 
in similar senses.] 

1 . in/r. Of a wonnd orsore : To become a fester, 
to gather or generate pus or matter, to ulcerate. 

2377 Lakgl. P. PI. B. XVII. 92 So festred ben his woundis. 
2424 Brampton Pettit. Ps, xxxv. (Pert^ Soc.) x8 My woundes 
festryn and rotyn with inne. 2530 Palsgr. 548/2 Though 
this wounde be closed above, yetit feastreth byneth and is 
full of mater. 2635 R. Bolton Com/. A/l. Cause, xvi, 3x5 
Draw a sklnne oncly over the spirituall wound whereby it 
festers and rankles underneath more dangerously. 2747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 92 A. Prick or cut that festers. 
1862 Merivale Rem. Emp. V, xliii. 205 The wound festered 
in silence and concealment. 

b. Of poison, an imbedded arrow, a disease: 
To envenom the surrounding parts progressively ; 
to rankle. Hence fg. of resentment, grief, etc. 

2589 R. Harvey PL Perc. (i860) 18 His owne poison would 
haue festered in his owne flesh, a 2639 Wotton in Relig. 
(1651) II2 There had been ancient quarrels.. which might 
perhaps lye festering in his breast. 2695 Blackmore Pr. 
Arih. HI. 489 Th’ Almighty's Arrets Fester in their Heart. 
2781 j. Moore Vic^o Soc. It. (179^ I. xii. 132 A strong re- 
sentment., festered in the breasts of some individuals. 1869 
Leckv Europ. Mor, II. v, 302 An appalling amount of moral 
evil is festering uncontrolled. 2871 Freeman Norm. Couq. 
(1876) IV.xviii. ii9The troubles of Saxony, .if they had not 
yet broken forth, were already festering in silence. 2874 
Gkeeh Short Hist, iil §6.145 Fever or phgue. .festered in 
the wretched hovels. 

c. 7 b fester into : to become or pass into by 
festering, lit, and fig. 

c 24*0 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 49 But kytte not to nygh, lest 
thai. .feestem into a wounde. 2777 Burke Let. Sheriffs of 
Bristol ^Vks. III. 141 Smitten pride smarting from its 
wounds, fc.sters into new rancour. 1790 — Fr. R<^. 222, 
I must bear with infirmities until they fester into crimes. 

2 . To putrefy, rot; to become pestiferous or 
loathsome by corruption. 

2540 Taverner Epist, Ester daye. Postil, The leven of 
malice roted & festred in us. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iii. 
28 These fields where (wretches) their poore bodies Must 
lye and fester. cx6oo — So/tti. xriv, Lillies that fester 
smell far worse then weedes. 16*8 Prynne Cetts. Cozens go 
Their sickly Soules fester, rot and pine away. ci8*o S. 
Rogers Italy, Lake 0/ Geneva 33 JEre long to die . . And 
fester with the Vilest, 2883 Century Mag. June 218/1 The 
slimy old moat that once festered under the palisade wall. 

3 . trans. To cause festering in {lit, fig.)*, to 
allow (malice) to rankle, 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 47 All which humors are by so 
much the more easier to be purged, by how much the lesse 
they haue festred the sinewes. i6ox Marston Antonio’s 
Rev. I. i, I . . festred rankling malice in my breast. 2697 
CoKCREVE Mourn. Srit^tiuvi, Remorse]esscfaaios..fcstrlng 
thy limbs With rankling rust, 2706 Estcourt Fair Examp, 
V. j, Tzdee heed, lest yotxr ungentle Hand shou'd fester what 
you mean to heal. 28x8 Mrs. FtviEU.EYFrankenst. vi. (1865) 
89 That will heal instead of festering, the wounds of our 
minds. 1850 ^f Rs. Browning Prom. Bound Poems 1, 148 
A terror strikes through me. And festers nw soul. 

absol. a 2^2, Greene Ot/karion "Wks. (Grosart) XII. 26 
Gluing them one day an incarnatiue to heale, and the next 
day, a contrary medicine to fester. • • 


= Cicatrize I. Obs. 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 2945 The leche had helyd hyt ovyr tyte, 
And h^t was feslUrd wythowte delyte. 2541 R. Copland 
Galyen’s Terapeutyke aFivb, Lykewyse in the vlceres . . 
that yt IS egal to be festred p^t. Galen Methodi Med. iv. v, 
Quod tequabile est, cicatrice indue!]. 

Festered (fe stsjd), ppl. a. [f. Fester v.i + ' 
-ED 1.] In senses of the vb. ; lit. and fig. ' 

*43 ® Lydg. Chron. Troy xi. xii, Newe made festred sores. 
25*fi Pilgr. Per/. (W. deW. 1531) 254 b, Vnto the openynge 
of the foresayd closed and festred woundes. <22533 Frith 
Another Bk. agst. Rastell (1829) 220 My youth hath dis- 
closed their festered ignorance. 2602 Fulbecke Pt. 
Parall. 15 Else the secrete fault was some festered and 
inueterate disease. 2671 Milton Sojitson 186 Apt words .. 
are as balm to fester'd wounds. 

Festering (fe-starin), vb/. sb, [f. as prec.-*- 
-iNO 1.] The action of the vb. Fester ; an instance 
of this. Also ccncr. a fester. 

CS440 Promp. Parv. 158/2 Feestr>’nge of wowndys, ciV/r- 
iricatio. 2542 R. Copland Gitlycn's Terapeutyke aFj, 
Vlceres that come nat to festring, xfo8-zi Bp. Hall 
Medit, ^ Penves n. § 4 What can ensue, but a festering of 
the part ? 2804 Med. 'pml. XII. 98 It appears more like a 
common festering produced by a thorn. 

Festering (fe*storiij), fpl, a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2.] That festers, in senses of the vb, 
2S96 'Spenser F. Q.yi. vi. 5 Inward corruption and infected 
sin.. And festering sore, did rankle yet wthin. 2654 E. 
Johnson Wond. wrkg. Proznd. iii. 5 Lest from their festering 
Teeth a Gangrin grow, 2704 J. Trapp Abra-Mule iv. i. 
2707 My festring sorrows smart. 2843 Carlyle Past. 4* Pr. 
(1858) 224 Draining off the sour festering water. 2884 Bible 
(R.V.) Isa. i. 6 Wounds, and bruises, and festering sores. 

Festerment (fe’stsiment). [f. Fester v. + 
-MENT.] a. The process or state of festering. In 
quots^^. b. dial. A rotting mass. 

2833 Chalmers Const. Man (1834) II. vii. 5 The brooding 
fountain of so many, .festerments. 2845 North Brit. Rei\ 
II. 488 The population, .have been thrown, .into the festei* 
ment of an universal discontent. 2884 Chesh. Gloss, s.v., 

A festerment o' weeds. 

Festerous (fe’starss), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] In a festering condition. 

1854 Syd. Dobell Balder ix. 46 His branchless trunk Rose 
festerous through the morning. 

t Fe'Stial, sb. Obs. [ad. med. 'L.festidlis (perh. 
error for festivdlis), in many MSS. of the original 
work translated by Caxton.] = Festival 2, 

2483 Caxton Liber Fest. Pro!.. I will and pray that it be 
calieaa Festial [ed. 2492 festiuall]. 27*5 Hearne R. Brunne 
Pref. § xvii, An excellent MS. of the Book called Festii’al 
or Festial. 

t Fe’Stial, a. Obs. rare—K [f. L. festum (see 
Feast shi) -h -(i)al.] Pertaining to a feast. 

*737 IYaterland Eucharist 461 The Feast and the Cove- 
nant were, .one federal feasting, or festial covenanting. 

t Testier. Obs. rare. Also festerie. [a. F, 
fesiicre {Qo\gT.),festier (15th c.) ridge-tile, f. OF. 
fest (mod.F.^fe) ridge of a roof] = Fastigium 2. 

260X Holland Pliny II. 552 The images whenvith the 
festeries fk lovers of the said church stood adorned. Ibid, 
553 The festiers and lanterns of temples. 

Festilce, var. of Fisnc, pistachio not. 
Festilogy (festx'lodgi). £cc/. Antiq. Also 
festology. [ad med.L. jestilogium, f. L. festum 
feast, after tnartilogimn corrupt form of martyro- 
hgium; the word was a translation of Middle 
Irish fdlire.'] A treatise on ecclesiastical festivals. 

1845 Petrie Round Tosvers 355 In the Festilogy of /En^s 
this Constantine is set down as Rex Rathenix. 2864 Bp. 
Forbes in Liber Eccl, Terrenarii de Arbuthuoit Pref. 73 
Some allusions in the Irish Festologies. 2867 tr. De Mon^ 
talembert's Monks of West III. 293 Under the name of 
sanctilo^ or festilogy . . this circle of biographies was the 
spiritual reading of the monks. 288* R. C. Maclacan Scot. 
Myths 14B The Festology of Angus. 

Festin, obs. form of Festoon. 
t Fe'Stinance. Obs. rare-^^. \y..O^. festin- 
once, ad. "L.festmantia, n. of state f. festinant'em, 
pr. pple. oifesiinare to hasten.] Haste, speed. 

*73®^ in Bailey (folio). 1775 In Ash. 

+ Fe'Stinancy. Obs. rare—^. [Ad. L. festin- 
antia: see prec. and - akct.] Haste, hurry. 

2660 Burney Kep5. Awpov Ep. Ded., Sermons .. which .. 
come xvithout festinancie to the Presse. 


*}* Fe'Stinate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. fesiindt-us, 
pa. pple. of festindre : see next.] Hasty, hurried. 

1605 Shaks. Leariw. vii. 10 Aduice the Duke where you 
are going, to a most festinate [pr. festiuate] preparation. 
2822 Mrs. E. Nathan Langreath IH. 292 [A pedantic 
speaker says :] Let me not be too festinate in hoping [etc.]. 

Hence Fcstinately adv., hastily, speedily. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. jil j. 6 Bring him festinatly hither. 

Festinate (fe*stinc*t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
fesihtdre to hasten.] a. inir. To hasten, make 
hAs\.Q(obs,rare~'^). b. train. To hasten, accelerate. 

a. 2652 F. Kirkman Cleric f/ Lozia 228 This fair Pnocess 
festinated rather to see her servant, than thos^ 
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Let. in Hogg Life (1858) IL m- *00 It is 
festinate, or retard, the progress of human - 

Festination (festmg». 
tidn-em, f. festindre : see Festina'^t/.] Th 
of the Tb. Festinate ; haste, swed. Ois. ^ 

IS40-I Elyot /zzza^z Gmt. (1556) 86 To ^ 

his leisare, without festinacion or tnivayle. 1613-1B Damix 
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Coll, Hist, Eng, (1626) 173 The solemnity with much festina- 
tion, and little reuerence is performed. . x66x K. \^. Con/. 
Cliarac.t Collcdg^e Butler {tZ6o) 71 He’s a .. Cervus in his 
speed and festination. x72x-x_8oo in Bailey. 18*2 T. Taylor 
Apuleius vm. 177 The temerity of a blind festination. 

b. spec, {Path,') Involantaiy harrying in walk- 
ing, as observed in some nervous diseases. 

1878 A. Hamilton Nerv, Dis. 407 Any attempt at loco* 
motion is attended by what has been called ‘ festination ^ 
t ]E"esti*Jl(e, Obs, [variously ad. Sp. or Fr. 
festin and Jt.festino : see next.] = next. 

1520 Sir R. Wingfield in St. Papers Hen. K///, VI. 55 
By reason of the festyne kept the Sondaye at nyght. 1670-^ 
Lassels Voy. Italy 1 . 137, 1 saw divers palaces of Noblemen 
upon occasion of their Festine. X738 [G. Smith] Curious 
Eclations I. iv. 526 As the Festine would not allow to. see 
him that Day, he sent him Word, that he was welcome to 
his Court. 18x9 Metropolis II. 85 Not to mention the 
splendid festins of our noblesse, 

+ Festino (festrni?). Ohs. [a. It. fcstino, dim. 
of festa Feast sb. Hence Fr. and Sp. festin : see 
prec.] An entertainment or feast. 

1741 H. Walpole Lett. H, Mann (1834I I. in. 0 How 
excessively obliging to go to Madame Grifoni’s festino. 
1766 Sterne Let. 5 Feb. Wks. (1872) 419/r Nothing but 
opera.*;. .fe.stinoes and masquerades. 1865 Leslie & Taylor 
Sir y. Reynolds 11 . vi. 100 The balls and festinos. 

attrih, 1778 Sheridan Camp n. iii, ^Vilh festino tents 
and opera pavilions. 

Pestiuo (festsrntj). Logic. A mnemonic word, 
representing the third mood of the second figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a universal 
negative, the minor premiss a particular affirmative, 
and the conclusion a particular negative ; the mid- 
dle term being the predicate of both premisses. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike Hjb, /urr. No true diuine con- 
temneth philosophic. Ti. Some Englishe preachers con* 
temne philosophic. No. Ergo some Englishe preachers are 
no true diuines. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Lo^icyrxx. 1 . 437 
Festino, in the second figure, Is thus only Feno in the first, 
■with its sumption converted. 1893 W. Minto Logic 178 
Thus Festino is reduced to Ferio. 

+ Fe*StiS0, Obs. rare— [var. of fctissoi see 
Fetish.] A fetish. 

2680 Mohden Geog, Red. (1685) 487 Keeping their 
Festisoes day or Sabbath on the Thursday. 

Festival (fe’stival), a. and sb. Forms: 4 
festival©, 5-7 feati-, festyval(l(e, (7 feastival, 
festifal), 4 , 6 - festival, [a, OF, festival^ 
ad. mt^ijo.\,f€5tlvdUSii,'h,festlvits (see Festive).] 

A. adj, 

1, Of or pertaining to a feast, befitting a feast-day. 

^ Now apprehended as the sb. used attrib. ; hence no longer 
in predicative use. 

X3.. E, E. Allit. P, B. 136 Ne no festlual frok. 2483 
Catk, Afigl. 128/2 Festivalle, celeber, 2545 Joye Exp. Dan, 
vii. X08/2 How many festiuall hygh dayes to worship saints 
haue the! made themselues. ^1568 Fulke Ansiu. Cltr. 
ProU (1577) 23 Such dayes arc festiuall to those Saincts, 
that [etc.]. XS9S Shaks. John in. i. 76 This blessed 
Euer in France shall be kept festiuall. 2659 Hammond On 
Ps. xxiii. 5 Thou entertainest me with wine and oyle in the 
most festival manner. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry iii, 
112 Sun^ to the harp by the poets of Provence at festival 
solemnities. 2847 Grote Greece ii. xlviii. (1862) IV. 216 
Knowing no other festival recreation. 2884 Bible (R, V.) 
Isa. iii. 22 The festival robes and the mantles. 

1 2. Glad, joyful, merry. Obs, 

2502 R. D. HyPnerotomachia 97 The aierie Teda beloved 
of the mountains, Celebrated and preserved for the festivall 
Oreades. 2652 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 220 Our 
most festival and freeer joys. cx686 Roxb, Ball. II. 138 
ISIy Festival Fellows was Roisterous Boys. 

B. sb. 

1. A time of festive celebration, a festal day. 
Also occasionally, a festive celebration, merry- 
making. Also, to Jioldy heepy viahCy proclaim 
festival. Harvest festival : see Harvest. 

2589 Warner Alb. Eug. vi. xxxi. (t6iq) i52.There was I, 
unseene of them, the Festifal to see. xsgx Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
i.^yi, 26 Her Ashes.. shall be at high Festiuals Before the 
Kings and Queenes of France. 2653 HoLcroft Procopius 1. 
22 Those storms .. which happened about that feastival. 
2672 Milton Samson 1598 The morning trumpets festival 
proclam’d Through each high street. 2726 Ayliffe Parergvn 
472 These Holidays or Samts-Days . . were in the ancient 
Church called Festivals. xSox Southey Thalaba 1. xxxviii, 
Here to repair, and hold high festival. 1820 W. Irving 
.Sketch Bk. II. 30 Of all the old festivals, that of Christmas 
awakens the.. most heartfelt associations. iSzz K.'Dicby 
Broadst, Hon. (1846) II. Tancredtts 89 St. George., his 
festival was celebrated as early as the time of^ Constantine. 
2832 Hr. hlARTiNEAU Li/cin IVildshc. 209 Children always 
ready to make a festival. 

b. A musical performance, or series of perform- 
ances, at recurring periods, mostly of three years e.g, 
the Handel Festival^ the Birmingham and Nor- 
-ivich Festivals (see GsoyQ Diet. Mtts, s.w, Festivals). 
f 2. The name given to a book in use before the 
Reformation, containing an exhortation for ever)' 
festival-day, and frequently illustrative narratives. 

2491 [sec FnsTiAL 1508 {tiile\ The Fcstyuall, or 
Sermons on Sundays and Holidaies. 2610 A. Cooke Pope 
Joan In Harl. mUc. (Malh.) IV. 77 Or, if .. you dare not 
read the scriptures, read your legends and festivals. 

Festiv^-dn»y. [f* Festival a, or sb, -f Day.] 
The day on which a festiv.al is held or kept. 

238910 7 i«^. (7iV//x(x87o)45 On candelle. .brennend eucrj’ 
festiuaie da/ ihorow.out j*c yere. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ 
A. IV. xiv. 270 The fesiyual dayes be ordeyned for to scrue 


god onely, 2582 N. T.' (Rhem.) John vii. 2 The festival 
day of the Icwes, Sccnopcgia, was at band. 1623 
CocKERAM, Vigill, the euc or day before a festiuall day. 
2844 Dickens Chuzzlewit xxxiv. (1890) 432 * If the biler of 
this vessel was toe bust, sir . . this would be a festival day 
in the calendar of despotism.* 

t Fe’stivallyi adv, Obs, [f. Festival a. -t- 
-LY 2 .] a. Joyously, gaily, b. In a festival or 
holiday manner, like a festival. 

tr237A Chaucer Boeth, 11. riii. 59 How a man scorned 
festiualyand myrily swiche vanite. Mirottr Salua. 

cioun 38x8 Til his hovse he broght it with alle his myght 
festivxdy. *483 Catlu AngL 128/2 Festyually, festhie, 
solenniter. 26x2 Brerewood Lang.fi Relig. xv. 156 They 
[Grecians] solemnize Saturday.. festivally. 2625 K. Long 
tr. Barclay's A recnis iii. Hi. 155 With thee Peace festivally 
clad is come. 1062 Gunning Lent Fast 37 We [Christians] 
as festivally remembered Jesus Christ our true Fasseover. 

restive (fe'stiv), a. {. festum-. 

see Feast and -ive. Cf. F.fss/if] 

1. Of or pertaining to a feast; such as befits a feast. 

2652 Sherburne tr. Martial s Epigr, n. xll, All festive jol* 

lities forbear. 2744 Thomson Summer 400 The glad Circle 
..yield their Souls To festive Mirih.^ 2791 'B\3KVi%Th. French 
Affairs Wks. 1842 I. 578 The appointment of festive anni* 
versaries. 2829 Litton Disowned The anointed ones were 
in purple and festive pomp, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864I II. 
108 Around the festive board. 28^ Boutell Atvis Arm. 
ii. 36 The Grecian festive games. 2888 Miss A. K. Green 
Behind Closed Doors iv, A festive scene burst upon them, 
b. Mirthful, joyous, glad, cheerful. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 1 . n. 4/1 His vein was 
chiefly festive and satirical. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v, 
xi, Her air was not festive, she seemed ab.siracted and dis- 
turbed. 1862 Stanley yew. Ch. (1877) I. v. 104 The festive 
character which ran through the whole transaction. 

2. Of persons ; Employed in, or fond of feasting ; 
convivial, jovial. Of a place or season : Appro- 
priated or devoted to feasting. 

The festive season : spec.=‘ Christmas-tide*. 

273s Nixon To IV, Somervile in Somervile Chasty The 
festive Night awakes th* harmonious Lay, 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vill. 226 The parlour splendours of that festive place. 
180X Southey ThatabaWy On silken carpets sate the festive 
train. 2848 Macaulay I.353Thenew4nagistrates 

. .belonged to a more festive party. ^ 2857 Willmott Pleas. 
Lit. xxi, 130 A short review of his friend's festive evenings. 

Hence Pe'stlvely adv.y in a festive manner, 

x8o6 WoRDSW. * Where lies the Land'y Festively she 
[a ship] puts forth in trim array. 2883 Pall Mall G. so 
Nov. 5/1 After studying his pages one may. .keep festively 
the birthdays of Fraulem Goethe’s acquaintances. 

Festivity (festi'viti). Forms : 4-6 festivite, 
(5 festyryte, 6 feastivitie), ^ fesfcivitie, 7 - 
festivity. [a. OF, fesHviU, ad. L. festwitat-emy 
{. fesitvus festive.] 

1. fa. Festive quality, condition, or nature; fit- 
ness for occasions of rejoicing; mirthfulness, cheerful 
urbanity; also (of writing, etc.), agreeable elegance. 

26x3 R, C. Table Alph. (ed. ^y Festiifitie, mirth, pleasant* 
nesse. 1622 S. Ward Life ^ Faith in Death (1627) 108 
Soules, .adorned with white Robes, that is . . glorified with 
perfect righteousnesse,^ puritie..and festiuitie. 1657 W. 
Rand tr. Gassendis Life of Peiresc II, 274 Your. .Urbanity 
and pleasant jesting has not bin by me answered and recom- 
pensed with like festivity, ax66i Fuller Worthies 
II. 517 The festivity of his poems. x68x H. More Exfos. 
Dan. 286 The contrivance of the Prophetick Parable is of 
admirable elegancy and festivity. 

b. Rejoicing, mirth, gaiety, such as befits a feast. 

1756-7 tr, Keysters Trav. (1760) II. 139 The vintage is a 
time of general festivity; ifex Southey Thalaba vi. xxiv, 
The music offesttvity. 2832 G. Downk Lett. Coni'. CouJt- 
tries 240 The old man . .was honoured with a sort of triumph, 
succeeded by general festivity. 2884 Ri-ta Vivienne v. jij, 
There were laughter and mirth and festivity in the air. 

2, A festive celebration, an occasion of feasting 
or rejoicing. In pi. Festive proceedings. 

X387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) VII. ixp It byfel in a festivite 
[»at. .0 knyght offred nou^t. 2436 (Rolls) II, 197 

At his grete festivitc Kynges and yerles . . were there 
presente. 25^ Fulke Refut. Rastel 798 That our 
feastiuitie may bee made in remembraunce of the reste. 
2624 Gataker Transubst. 94 In his^ Eastcr-day Sermon 
turning his Speech to the Festivity jtseJfe. 2678 South 
SermA I , x. 356 There happening a great and solemn festivity 
..he [David] condescends,., to beg of a rich .. man some 
small repast. 2^9 Burnet Hist, Ref, 111. 244 The King ,, 
ordered . . the office for his [Becket’s] festivity to be dasht 
out of all Breviaries. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Tupman again 
expressed an earnest wish to be present at the festivity, 
2848 Lytton Harold vi. i, Several persons bustling into 
London to share in the festivities of the day, 2862 hi. 
Pattison Ess. (28^) I. 45 The Great Hall, serving.. as 
a banqueting-room (or the oft-recurring festivities. 

Festivous (fe'stivas), a, [f. L. festJv-ns^ f. 
festum a feast+-ous.] — Festive in all senses. 

The older pronunc. was (festri’vas). 

2654 Gayton Pleas, Notes, page-heading, FestivovsNotes 
Vpon Don Qui.Yot. 2654 J. Speed S'erses, ibid. ■** x b, A 
magick circle of Festivous wit. 266$ Manley Grotius' Lo^v 
C. Warres. 685 Superabundant and festivous Gratulations. 
2782 W. F, MAR-n'N Geog, Mag. 1. 67 The Georgians ..on 
festivious occasions indulge in the most unbounded excess. 
2829 Scott Anne of G. xxx, Some pretty pageant or festiv- 
ous mummery, 2865 Spectator 2x Jan. 70 Thanksgiving 
Day.. is not regarded as a festival, and not very festivous. 

Festolog^y : sec Festilogy. 

Festoon (festw'n), sh. Also 7 festin, 8 feston. 
[ad. Fx, feston Pg-yx-j/we), ad. It.j^j- 

tone ; believed to be f. festa Feast 5b‘\ the ct)Tnolo- 
gical sense would thus be ' decoration for a feast ’.] 


1. A chain or garland of flowers, leaves, etc., sus- 
pended in a curved form between two points. 

2686 Aglionby Painting lUust. Exp!, of Terms, Festoon 
is an Ornament of Flowers, employed in Borders and 
Decorations, a fj\z Gay Stosy of Arachne 209 Festoons of 
flowers inwove with ivy shine. 27S4 Mrs. Delany Lei. to 
Mrs. Dewes 6 July, I have not yet got shells large enough 
for the festoons. 2792 A. Young Trav. France ss Here., 
see. .vines, trained in festoons, from tree to tree. 1820 w! 
\xxm<sSketckBk. II. 368 Strings of dried apples and peaches 
hang in gay festoons along the walls. 2852 D. G. MiTCHEa 
Batie Summer 204 A rich festoon of nine banners. 1856 
YiKXix.Arct.Expl. I.x. 106 Steaks of salt junk,. are.. soaked 
in festoons under the ice. 

b. iransf. Something hanging in this shape. 
1842-44 Emerson Ess.y Heroism Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 103 Thun- 
derclouds are Jove’s festoons, s 2870 E. Peacock Ratf Skirl. 
II. 8 Large festoons of blue and white ribbon. 2887 Ruskir 
Prasterita Yl. 398 The curved rock from which the waterfall 
leaps into its calm festoons. 

2. Arckit. A carved or moulded ornament repre- 
j senting this. Festoon and tassel border y m pottery', 

a band representing alternately festoons and a 
hanging or drooping ornament 
I 2676 Coles, Festoon. 2682 Wheler yonm. Greece v. 594 
We saw . . an Altar or Pedestal for a Statue, with Festins 
carv’d about it, 2602 Settle Triusnphs Lend.. An Arch, 
on which is erected the IGng’s-Arms in a most noole Shield, 
with Festoons of Silver on each side. 2762-72 H. Walpole 
Vertue’s Auecd, Paint, (1786)111.201 It represents Flora., 
and boys in aito-relievo supporting festoons. 1875 Fortnum 
Majolica x, 88 On which are represented, .festoons of fruk 
2879 H. Phillips Notes Coins 10 The puleal which this 
com presents has on each side a lyre suspended by a festoon. 

3. Ontith. A lobe on the cutting edge of a 
hawk’s beak. 

2855 Dallas Nat. Hist, II. 360 The True or Noble 
Falcons, which are distinguished . . by. . a slight fwloon or 
sinuosity on the lateral margins of the upper mandible. 

4. Collector’s name of a moth. 

1829 G. Samouelle Entomol, Compend, 432 Apoda Ttsy 
indoy the Festoon. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as festoon-curtain, -vineyard, 
-ivorh. Also festoon-like, adj. 

2794 W. Felton Carriages (rSor) II. 17 To a set of 
^festoon Curtains for a Coach. 2870 RoLLE.sTOsri«iw Itye 
32 In several *festoon-Hke coils. 2717 Berkeley yr/d. Toi/r 
Italy g June, *Festocn vineyards right and left *893 
Huxley in Westm. Gas, 20 Dec. 4/3, I was not over, 
burdened with love for such dialectic *festoon-work. 

Festoon (fest/7*n), v. [f. prec. ; Fr. hasftsUih 
ner,] 

fl, intr. To hang in festoons.’ ^ 

2789 Mrs. P10221 youm, France L 236 With vines richly 
festooning up and down them. 

2. irans. To adorn with or as with festoons. 

xBoo "bSoosiX Anacreon xlvi. 28 Clusters ripe festoon the 

vine. 2842 Emerson Nat., Meth. AhAWks. (Bohn) II. 8*4 
Vegetable life, which .. festoons the globe with a^garland of 
grasses and vines. 2870 Disraeli. Z oMafr Ixvi. 349 The 
arcades were festooned. 

3. To form into festoons ; to hang up in or hke 
festoons. Also with up. 

x8oi Gabrielli Myst. Hstsb, I. 267 The curt:^s..'vere 
festooned up with gold and silver cord. xSxi W. Taylor w 
R obberds jlfe/;/. II, 350 We should gladly have festooned 
for you the last garlands of our hospitality. 2859 Jephsw 
Brittany ii. 19 Curtains, which were tastefully festooned 
in graceful folds, 2872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Arv 
xiv. 286 Vigilance Committees .. quickly began to festoon 
their, .fellow-men from tree to tree, 

4. To connect by festoons. 

2832 Tennyson Dream Fair Woinen 70 Growths of jas- 
mine turn Their humid arms festooning tree to tree. . , 
Hence Festoo’ned ppl. a. ; .Festo 9 ’ning vhl.so, 
and ppl. a. _ 

1811 Pinkerton Petral, II. 84*Their undulating and 
festooned form. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 205 A festo<^^ 
curtain formed entirely of minute ice crj’stals. 2884 •V'v 
Soc. Lex.y Festooned-ringsy the tendinous rings of the aun- 
culo-venlricular and arterial openings in the heart. ’ 

Festoonery (festr/meri). [f. as prec. + -ERw 
collect. A group of objects arranged in festoons; . 
a festoon-like arrangement. 

2836 Blackw. Mag, XXXIX. 352 Everything^ in 
bent, .as if conscious of . . their festoonery of silver. *804 
Hawthorne Grimshawe viii. (i8gi) 91 '’’he singular aspect 
of the , room .. the spider festoonery, and. other .strange 
accompaniments, x^x Mayne Reid Free Lances I. v. 57 
The drooping festoonery of the trees. . . .. 

FestOOny (^fest/7*ni), a, rare. [f. as prec. 

Of, pertaining to, or resembling a festoon ; in quo^* 
of a person : Making festoon-like movements. 

2864 Webster quoting Sir J. Herschel. 2884 Barin'G- 
Gould Mehalah xxi. 287 The close (of her round] saw her 
thick of speech, leery of eye, festoony of w.ilk. 

Festraw, var. form of Feasetraw, fescue." 
1*Fe'stry, a. Ohs, [f. Fester + -t k] Full 
of festers, festering. 

CX400 Lanf rands Cimrg, 341 A good oynemenl 
make dene ulcera Jrat ben hon & fe.siri & polipum. ,* 55 . 
Jewel Def, Apol, (i6ix) 547 Somewhat to safue a lestry 
matter, ye tel vs a long tedious tale. 

+ Fe’sl^al, <7. Obs, [f.D.j^.r///w Feast + -UAI', 
after spiritual, etc.] Festival, festal. . 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 83 To keipe 
the fasting day, 25x3 Douglas ^rteis iv. viil s<rj wiin 
. .fcstuall burgeonis arrayiL . 2546 Langley PH.Verg. 
Invent. 11. iv. 42 a, Their fcstuall d.ayes. 26x6 Sir w • 

ASDER Pertu in Drummond's tVks, (171 z) 250 H.ippy 
to which., (the consecrated) Festual Pomp is due,« *037 



FESTUCACEOUS. 


Gillespie Eng, Pop. Cerevi, iii. it. 22 It is not necessarj* to 
keep any festuall day. 

t Pestuca’ceous, a: Obs. rare. [f. L; fesluc-a 
stalk + -ACEons.] ' Stalk-like. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 361 It emitts.from one 
root many, .festucaceous surcles. 

t Festu'ceoas, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ECUS.] Like a straw. 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 11. 123 Electrick bodies, 
drawing up festuceous fragments, 

Pestneiue (fe-stir/sain), a. [f. as prec. + -inb.] 
a. Straw-coloured, b. (See quot. 1823.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 237 Herein maj» be 
discovered a little insect of a festucine or pale green, re* 
sembling in all parts a Locust, or what we call a Grashopper. 
18*3 Crabs Technol. Diet., Festucine (Min.), an epithet for 
a shivery or splinteiy fracture.^ 1871 M. Collins Transmigr, ' 
ni. i. 3 Her turquoise eyes suited her festucine hair. . 

tFe'stncOUS, a, Obs. [f. as prec. + -00s.] 
a. Straw-like. b. (See quot. 1656; ? a mistake.) 

1646 Sir T, Brow'NE Pseud. Ep. 11. iv. 81 If we speake of 
strawes or festucous divisions lightly drawen over with oyle. 
*656-81 Blount Glossop'., Festucous, belonging to a young 
lender sprig or stalk of a tree or herb from the root upward. 

tPe’sty, Ohs. \xLA.Qi?.festi~er, fesUierx^ 
vulgar L. ^festicare^ i. festu}n Feast j^.] = Feast 
V. in various senses. 

138* Wyclif Wisd. viii. g, I purposide this to bringe to 
me, to festeye with me. <7*386 Chaucer Sqr.*s T. 337 
This Cambuscan his lordes festeying, Til that wel nigh the 
day began to spring. *483 Caxton G. de la Tour E b, 
[They] festyed and chyered their fader. 1490 -7. Etieydos 
xvi. 63 Mercuryus drewe thyderwarde for to festye the sayd 
athlas. exsoo Melusine They all shalbe.. wel festyed 
bothe of delycyous meetes and drynkes. 

t Pe'styfall,' a. Obs. [Altered form of Fes- 
tival; cf. Feastful.] =Festival. a. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839I xLx, 208 To theise ydoles J)ei 3euen 
to ete at grete festinull dayes. 1586 Sir E. Hoby Pol. 
Disc. Truth xi. 41 The festifull dayes, which many dedicate 
to Bacchus and Venus. 

I'Pet, V. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i fetian, 
feti5(©)an, 3-6 fett(e, fete, 3 sottth. vette, 3-5 
fott(e, fot(e. 4-5 fatte, (4 fat, 5 fautt, feytte), 
3~7 fet, 9 dial. fot. Pa. t. i fetode, 1-6 fette, 

2 feette, fatte, featte, south, vatte, Trsette, vette, 

3- 4 fotte, 4-'7 fet. Pa. pple. i fetod, footed, 

4- 6 fett(e, 3-5 fott, 4-5 fotte, 4 fate, 6 fatt, 4-7, 

9 dial. fet. [OE. fetian (also lefetiaii)^ a verb 
app. of the Teut. -$jan class. Its affinities are ob- 
scure; possibly it is related by ablaut to OE. fmt 
step, jfxt vessel, OHG. fa^^bn (MHG, fa^^en, 
mo^.Cx.fassen) to grasp, seize. See Fetch v. 

After the OE. period chiefly used In the pa.t. and pa. pple. ; 
hence the normal {oxm/ete of the present-stem was from an 
early date commonly replaced jet, fettle, by assimilation 
to tne more frequent forms.] 

A synonym qf Fetch in various senses. 

1 . «Fetchz/. I. 

a. with obj. a person ; « Fetch v. r a, 

Beoxvulf 2625 Waes to bure Beowulf fetod. a *000 Cxd- 

vton's C«r. 2666 (Gr.) He.,heht him fetisean to sprecan 
sine, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 Ure louerd ihesu criste 
fette adam ut of helle. *297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 9218 pe 
bissop vette Alisandre of lincolne. a *300 Cursor M. 14965 
(Gott.) Gas fet hir me. c *3x4 Guy JVarw. (A.) 4872 Fete 
hir to me, c 13*5 Coer de L. 105 The kyng . . bad That his 
doughter were forth fette. rr *386 Chaucer .yow/w. 7'. 451 
Forth he goth . . And fat his felaw. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
1931 Hurre soule was fate to heuene w' angels fre. c 1440 
York Myst. xx, 226 Go furthe and fette youre sone. 15x9 
Four Elem. in Haxl. Dodsley I. 43, I will go fet hither a 
company. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 665 A farre frend is not 
sone fet. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 19.^ The sayd Piers was 
fet home againe. 16x1 Bible 2 Sant.yA. 27 Dauid sent, and 
fet her to his house, Abuses Stript n. i. Juven. 

(1633) J27 Till death doth fet yee. 

b. with a thing as obj. ; —Fetch v. i b. 

f 1250 Gen.ff Ex. 2744 He comen water to feten. 1297 
R, Glouc. (Rolls) 3073 Geans wule vette pulke stones vor 
medicine, a 1300 Cursor M. 12310 (GiJtt.) Water fra pe 
Welle to fott. ex374 Chaucf.r Troylus v. 852. The ^vy^ 
men forth hym fette. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 32 Men 
comen fro fer..forto fetten of that graveile. CX440 Gesta 
Rom. Ixv. 282 (Harl. MS.) He went home, and fette a long 
rope. 1521 Duty Wills (1850) 124 For fettyng horn of lede 
..from Berwillxvjtf. <11553 '^JuKiA.Roysier D. iv. v«i.(Arb.) 
76 Shall I go fet our goose? *560 Becon New Caiech. Wks. 
1844 II. 304 Jehu . . caused . . all the images to be fet out of 
the temple of Baal. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 287 
Let a little water be fett. 1628 Wither Brit. Rementi. 1. 
349 Nought But what was fet farre off. 1865 Harland Lane. 
Lyrics 76 He said he 'd fot it every neet. 1876 Ox/ordsh. 
Gloss, s.v. Fet, 1 ha’ bin an’ fot a bit a coal. 

2 . = Fetch z/. 2. 

a 1000 Pt^. (Kemble) 61 (Bosw.) iEIc ydel fet unhaslo. 
1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) 1. 173 pel .. fette to hem grete 
slrengbe. C1420 Pallad. on liusb. iv. 192 Therof [water] 
uppe wol be fette By rootes. • *5^9 Ludloxu Chnrchw. Acc. 
((Jamden) 94 For my charges goinge to Herforde fatt be 
a sitacion. 1602 Warner-./ 1/^, Eng. ix. li. (16x2) 230 This 
Spanish Inquisition is a Trappe, so slyelie set, as into it 
Wise, Godly, Rich, by Blanchers bace are fet, 

3 . =a Fetch v. 5. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 He uatte pet he nes and nawiht 
ne lefde of pet he wes. ^1205 Lay. 29673 Moni mon Wr 
usite hele. a 1225 Leg. Katk. 2499, 1 pe munt of Synai per 
Moyses fatte be lahe at ure lauerd. cizq$ Lay. 6460 pe 
king.. toward pan deore pare he deap featte. cx^o Gaw. ty 
Gr. Rut. 451 To pe grene chapel pou chose, I charge pe to 
fotte. Such a dunt as pou hatz dalt. 0x420 Chron. Vilod. 


IT'S 


FETCH. 


2346 Crokette & maymotte fatton here hurre hele. 1432-50 
tr. H igden [Rolls) 1. 319 pere [Colchos] lason fette pe golden 
flees, a 1450 tn Eng. Gilds (1870) 447 At qwat place the 
bretheren, .shul fetten her wax.. 0x460 Toxvneley Myst. 17 
Thus am I comen bofettes to fott. 

4 . =Fetch z;. 6. 6 b, c. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 36 (Cott.) He fettes fro pe rote hts kynd. 
*393 Gower Costp. I. 44 Wherof the woride ensample fette 
May after this, 0*430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 20 
To se their kyng. . From two trewes trevvly fet the lyne. *526 
Pilgr. Perf.fR. de W. *531) 206b, Thou shalt. .fette. .thy 
confort of his blessed delh and passion. *547 J. Harrison 
Exhort. Scoties aia To fet our examples not out of straunge 
countreys. *5^ Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. 4 b, An argu- 
ment is either inhterent or fet elsewhere. 

5 . =a Fetch z;. 7, 

*556 J. Heyivood Spider F. xiii. 1 The flie..fet such a 
persing sigh. *643 H. More iii. Ixvii, These 

two old ones their last gasp had fet. 

6 . = Fetch v. 9. 

1297 R. Glovc. (*724) 437, & verrore her wey uetle To pe 
kynges owe ost of France. 0 *425 Seven Sag. (Percy Soc.) 
057 The bore , . bygan tothes to wette, And to the tre byre 
ne fette. *470-85 Malory A rthurx. n. He . . fette his cours 
..hurlynge sir palomydes. *583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent, xi, 61 After the people had fet a windlasse and 
trayled about the mountatne Seir. *651 Fuller's Abel 
Rediv,, Tailor 177 He leap’t, and fet a frisk, or two. 

7. =Fetoh». loa. 

rtx547 SuRREV Aeneid il. 35 They .. with that winde had 
fet the land of Grece. 1563 Mirr* Induct. Ixxi, In a 
while we fet the shore. 

8. Idiomatically combined lyith advbs. ; see 
Fetch v. II. To fet again : to restore to conscious- 
ness. To fet in ; to take in a supply of. To fet 
off-, to ‘pick off’, kill. 

^XSS3 Udall Royster D. iii. lit. (Arb.)46, I will rubbe 
your temples, and fette you againe. *602 Sir H. Dockwra 
Lei. in Moryson Itin. n. iii. i. 259, I. .fet in turfle..for 
fewell. *603 Knolles Hist. TurksXxt'si) 416 None, .could 
stirre within shot, but he was forthwith fet off. Ibid. 582 
In danger to be fet off wdth shot. 1635 N. R. Camden's 
Hist, EUz. HI. xxviii. 285 Cuba ..where they fet in fresh., 
water. 

!Fet, obs. form of Fat. 

Fetcli (fetj), [i*. Fetch z*.] 

1 . The action offetching, bringing from a distance, 
or reaching after ; lit. and^^. ; a long stretch, a 
iar-reaching effort Also io take a fetch. 

*549 Chaloner Erasmus tnt Folly N iij a, To the ende he 
mygnt shew his leamyng to the people, .he toke a ncwfetche 
in his mattier. <r«5sHARpsFiELoZ!>/wn:<r//^«. F7//(xB78) 
88 With all their fme long fetche-s^and .. arguments. *0x2 
Shelton Quix. 1. 1. vHi. 52 Nor did he hold the Fetch of 
Adventure to be a Labour. *662 Glanvill Awx Orient. 
viii. (1682) 61 There being vast fetches in the divine wisdom 
which we comprehend not. *68t — Sadducismus 11. (1726) 
450 Certainly Wit is not . . a Wild fetch. *692 Bp. Patrick 
Answ. to Touchstone 74 From that which follows, there is 
a wonderful fetch. 1831 E. Irving Expos. Rev. 1. 354 Deep 
fetches from the secrets of God. *855 Bain Sexises tf Int. jir. 
ii. § *4 We can . .leap from one passage to another, by the 
remotest fetches, i88x Shairp Asp. Poetry ii. 59 What but 
a great fetch of imaginative power ? 

fb. A ^ sweep’, sweeping movement. Obs. \ 

*6*7 Hall Quo Vadis Wks, § 16. 59 So haue we scene an ; 
Hauke, .after many carelesse. .fetches, to towre vp vnto the j 

E rey intended. <**625 Fletcher Nice Valour \w.\, Gave 
is cuffe With such a fetch and reach of gentrie. <2x654 
Scldf.n Table-t. (Arb.) 90 Some mathematicians .. could 
with one fetch of their Pen make an exact Circle. 

2 . A contrivance, dodge, stratagem, trick ; also, 
a fetch of law, policy, slate, and to cast a fetch. 

c *530 Redforde Play Wit ^ Sc. (1848) 8 Beware the fechys 
Of Tediousnes, *549^2 Sternhold & H. Ps. xH. 7 And 
cast their fetches how to trap me with some mortall harme. 
1575 Grindal Let. to Burleigh Wks. (1843) 35® lease or 
any other fetch of law. *63$ N. R. Camdeds Hist. Eliz. iii, 
355 The crafty fetches of the wilic Prince of Orange, a *677 
Barrow Serm. (1683) *35 stmglings of might, no 

fetches of policy. *7x8 Freethinker No, 49. 355, 1 know 
the Sex too well, not to understand .. their Termegant 
Fetches. 1745 P. Thomas yrnl, Anson's Voy. 267 This 
might be another of their politick Fetches. *762 Footr Liar 
It. Wks. 1799 A mere fetch to favour hi.s retreat. *848 
Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. Wks. (187^ 135 A fetch, 

I must s.Ty, most transparent and flat. *858 Bushnell Nat. 
i5* Supernat. xi. (1864) 365 It is no ingenious fetches of 
argument that we want. 

3 . JVdut. a. An act of tacking, b, (See qnots.) 
a, *555 Eden Decades They remayned . . abowte that 
cape with many fetches compa-ssyng the wynd. *698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India ^P. 51 After several Fetches to and again, 
at last they were within Call of us. . 

b- 1867 Smyth Sailors IVord-bk., Fetch of a bay or gulf, 
the whole stretch from head to head or point to point. 
x88o T. Stevenson in Eficycl. Brit, XI. 456/2 The line of 
greatest fetch or reach of open sea, *882 Ibid. XIV. 615/1 
What is wanted is to ascertain in such shorter seas the 
height of waves in relation to the length of * fetch ’ in which 
they are generated. 

• 4 , dial. a. An indrawn breath, a sigh. b. A 
difficulty in breathing. 

1833 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 18 Peggy 
Said, and gave a fetch, ‘Then I 'H go and attend him ’. *876 
Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘I have a fetch and a catch’, a stitch 
in the side. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Fetch, an indrawn breath. 

5 . nonce-use. A decoy-bird, 

1624 Massinger Pari. Love iv. iii. This fellow . , looks as 
if he were her call, her fetch. 

t.6. withadv. Fetch-about \ a roundabout phrase, 
a circumlocution. Cf. Fetch zt. ti. Obs. 

1540 CovERDALE Fruit/. Less. Pref. Wks. 1844 I. 207 
Though the grace of the Holy Ghost use not long fetches 


about, *587 Golding De Morttay vi. 82 After many florishes 
and fetches about. 

.Fetcb. (fetj*), [Of obscure origin. 

Alffiough Grose in our first quot. assigns the word to the 
north of England, there seems to be no other evidence that 
the simple sb. was ever in popular use elsewhere than in 
Ireland. The supposition that it is shortened from Fetch- 
life, or some equivalent compound of the vb.-slem, would 
plausibly account for the sense. On the other hand, it may- 
be noted that the Corpus Glossarj' <i 800 has ^Faecce maere , 
Rifecce seems to admit of no explanation as a Lat. word, it 
maybe conjectured to be OE., and thesource of the present 
sb. ; in the archetype followed fxcce and mxre (nightmare) 
may have been given as alternative English glosses on some 
Lat. word, and the compiler may have mistaken the former 
for a Lat. lemma.] 

1 . The apparition, double, or wraitb of a living 
person ; see quot. 1825. 

^787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Fetch, the apparition of a person 
living. N[orth CountrjJ. *825 J. Banim Talcs O^Hara 
Fam.y The Fetches, \n Ireland, *a fetch ^ is the supernatural 
fac-simile of some individual, which comes to ensure to its 
original a happy longevity, or immediate dissolution ; if seen 
in the morning, the one event is predicted ; if in the evening, 
the other. 1B30 %c.otc: D emonol. vi. 177 His. .fetch or waith, 
or double-ganger. *862 Mary Leadbeater Ann. Ballitore 
I, vi. 188 She believed she had seen his fetch as a forerunner 
of his death. 187* Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 408 The Earl of 
Cornwall met the fetch of his friend William Rufus. 

1839 Nexv Monthly Mag. LV. 342 Presentiment is the 
Fetch of danger. 

2 . ? Comb, fetch-like— sense i. 

1841 S. C. Hall Irel. 1 . 13 Seeing his fetch-like before me. 
+ Fetcb.^ sb.^i Naut, Ohs. var, or perversion of 
Fish sb.^ 

1670 Narborough yml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 
X13, I was much afraid that I should lose my Main-mast, it 
fetched such Way^ and broke the Spikes that fastned the 
Fetches with working. 

Fetch, obs. form of Vetch. 

Fetch (fetj), V. Forms : i feccan, feeccan, 2 
feccean, 2-4 f0c(c)hen, 3 Omt. fecchenn, 3-5 
fechchen, south, vechchen, (3 fsechen, fechin, 

4 fec(c)hyn, 5 fetchyn), 4-6 f0c(c)he, south. 
veccho, 4-5 fech, foc(c)h0, 5-6 toxi{c)'h.(^y south. 
vacche, (4 fochche), 3-6 fetche(n, fatche, (5 
fotohe), 9 dial, fatch, vetch, Sc. fesh, 6- fetch. 
Pa. t. 3 fflehte, 5 feight(e, 8 fought, * 5 i:. fnsh, 
6- fetched. [OE. fecc\c)an ; according to Platt 
{Anglia VI.) and Sievers an altered form of fetian 
(see Fet v.), the originally syllabic i having, it is 
supposed, become consonantal, and the resulting 
combination (ty) having developed into the closely 
resembling sound e.xpressed by cCy i.e, either the 
geminated palatal stop, or something between this 
and its mod. representative (tj), Cf. OE. orceard 
orchard from ort^p/ard. 

Although no other instance is known in which the change 
of ti into ec (=:tj)has occurred, the correctness of the ex- 
planation is strongly supported by the fact that in OE. the 
forms wth cc are confined to those parts of the vb.- in which 
the regular conjugation x/fetiari has an f. Thyss fetian, 
/etie,fetid$ gave place Xo feccan, fecce, feccah, but^/<T, 
fetast, fetoS remained unchanged.] 

I. 1 . trans. To go in quest of, and convey or 
conduct back. The first part of the notion is often 
additionally expressed by go or come, 
a. with obj. a person or animal, 
cxooo iELFRic Gen. xlii. 34 p«t ge hisne eoweme brojjur 
feccon. axx33 O. E. Chron. an. zi2i He his dohter let 
feccean. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 75 Wanne hu lest wenst 
deaS cumeS to fecchende be- <* 1225 After. R. 368 He wule 
. .uechchen hire allungetohim to glorie bulen ende. ?<ii4oo 
Chester PI. (Shaks, Soc.) I. igg Goe fourthe, Joseph .. And 
fatche oursonne. cs^soChroti. Vilod. 732 pey wolden 
theffe ouxt fache. tsis Coverdale 1 Sam. xvii. 31 Saul . . 
caused him [Dauid] be fetched. *588 Shaks. TV/. /I. ii. iii- 
53 lie goe fetch thy sonnes To backe thy quarrell. x6oo — 

A. y. L. lu. iii. r, I wil fetch vp your Goates. *632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondi's Eromena 104 The Frigat . .went to fetch 
her aboord. *747 Hoadley Susp. Husb. i. i, The Devil 
fetch me, Child, you look’d so prettily, that [etc.]. 177* 
Franklin Autohiog. Wks. 1840 I. 30 There were some small 
boats and we called to them to fetch us. ^ 1845 E. Holmes 
Mozart 17 We are everywhere fetched . . In the carriages of 
the nobility. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref, II. 83 His 
hearers, .went armed to fetch him. 


b. with obj. a thing. 

1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 17 Ne ga he nycJyr he 
*5 huse fecce. c 1200 Ormin 8633 He badd rntt 

) snollde himm pa an Hlell water fecchenn, ci205 Lav. 
J05 Brutes, .comen. .to fechen ha stanes. CX250 Gen.fr 
:. 2889 Hem-seluen he fetchdenoe chaf. CX340 Cursor M. 
16 (Fairf.) He bad ga focche his brande. ^1385 Chaucer 
G. W. 1347 Dido, And bad hire norice . . gon To feenyn 
. CX400 Destr. Troy 4099 Poterhas & Prot^elon .. 

chid out of Philace .. fyfte shippes. 0x460 
rst. 199 Astoylle Gofolcheus. 01511 ssi Eng. 

•b.) Introd. 27 They can goen vnder i... 

the fysshes out of the water. *546 
0. (Camden) 26 Ahorse to fache the rope, 
ftip. IV. i. 213, I will fetch off my bottle. *632 LmiGou 
<Tr/. X. 477 Goe fetch me Wine. r 

412 Our Guide made, .signs for to fetch. . some of ou 

at, • 1722 De Foe MollFlandr^ (1840) 46 S^p and fetch 
•flute.^ 1809 Kendall II. xlvii. *So He h^d then 

le home, .tdfelch a knife. 1837 ' 

t cab had been fetched from the public-house. 
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What *s the action we are for now ? ha ? . . The fetching of a 
back of clothes or so. • _ 

d. To fetch and carry, Jit. chiefly ofdogs.fcf. 
Cabby 2 ) ; fg". to run backwards and forwards with 
news, tales, etc. Hence (nonce-wd.) fetch-and- 
carry adj., tale-bearing. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 274 Her Masters-raaid.-hatK 
more qualities then a Watcr-Spaniell . . Imprimis, Shec can 
fetch and carry. 1696 Lend. Gas. No. 3229/4 A brown 
Gelding ..will fetch and carry like a Dog. 1770 . Foote 
Lame Laver 11. Wks. 1799 II. ^ hliss is so fond of fetching 
and carrying. 1774 G^lcsm, Nat. Hist. (5776) V. 226 
A raven . . may be taught to fetch and carry like a spaniel. 
18x8 Scott Hrt. MidL xlix, That fetch-and-carry tell-tale. 
X87X B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xii. 145 As if nobody had 
nothing to fetch and carry, But spying all the doings of 
one’s neighbor. 

2. To cause to come, as by a summons or con- 
straining force ; to succeed in bringing ; to draw 
forth, elicit {eg. blood, tears, etc.). Now rare. 

evsj^ Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc. 341 To your routh, and to 
your troiith I crye. But well away, to ferre been they to 
fetch. i5$3 Huloet, Felche by callinge, accerso. XS53 
Bale Focacyon in Hart. Misc, (Malh,) I. 348” They can 
fatch their frendes sowles from flaminge purgatory. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia iv. (1590) 427 Shee wth a pitiful cry 
fetched his eyes unto her. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, 
xi. 48 Thy hounds shall . . fetch shrill ecchocs from the hollo'V 
earth. 16*1 Bf. Hall Heaven upon Earth § 4 An vnwonted 
extremitie of the blow shall fetch blood of the soule. X623 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer {i66i) 119 A new Star .. fetcht 
the Sages of the East to. .worship him. 2691 "Bay Creation 
(1714) 228 The infant after divers times dra\ving fetch’d 
some milk. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. xvi. 442 The ^vay of 
fetching Fire out of Wood. 1733 Pope Ess. Man nr. 222 
Fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. I.25 Sympathy would fetch the tear From each young 
Iwt’ner. 1^2 THAa^ERAY Four Georges ii. The great bell 
fetches us into a parlor. 

b. To make (the butter) ' come’ by churning. 

X853 'prnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1.74 The old barrel<hurn 

. .wiil fetch it [butter] in cold weather in a quarter of an 
hour. X844 W. Barnes Poems Rural Li/e^ Dorset Dial.^ 
A IViieh 21 Tha cooden vetch the butter in the churn. 

c. To fetch the water, and (hence) to fetch the 
‘pump : to obtain a flow of water by • priming*. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), Charger la pompe, 
to fetch the pump, c 1790 Imison •S'c/l A rt 1 . 170 water is 
comihonly poured thereon down the pipe, vulgarly called 
fetching the water. x867Smyt« Sailors IVord-hk., Fetching 
the pump. 

f d. To restore to consciousness ; « 1 2 b. Ohs. 
s62x Lady M. Wroth Uranitt 493 She. . then fainted againe, 
and againe they fetched her. X728 Gay Begg. Op. i. viii, Give 
her another Glass . . This, you see, fetches ner. 1744 Much 
Ado in S. Fielding's Lett. D. Simple (1752) II. 185 She is 
coming, Madam, to herself^I believe we have fetched her. 

3. Of a commodity : To * bring in *, realize, sell 
for (a certain price), f Also rarely of money : To 
purchase, procure (commodities). 

1605 Bacop/ Adv. Learn, it. 48 b, As money will fetch 
all other commodities, so this knovdedge is that which 
should purchase all the rest. x^S Locke Further 
Censid. Value of Money (ed. 2) 103 During such a state, 
Silver in the Coin will never fetch as much as the Silver in 
Bullion. 1752 Foote Taste i, 3 The Guido, what did that 
fetch? 1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad iv. 57 His 
land, .fetched i5X. an acre, 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
358 Wretched creatures, .exposed for what little they could 
fetch in the Roman Forum. 

4. To move to interest, admiration, or goodwill, 
by some happy contrivance or telling feature ; to 
attract irresistibly. Also absol. to * take *, attract, 
be telling or effective. Not in dignified'use. 

1605 B. JoNSON Votpone i. ii, I apprehend What thoughts 
he has. .That this would fetch you. 1607 Dekker IVcstxv. 
Hoe I II. ii, Earl. HaJ Bird. O, I thought I should fetch 
you. 1708 JIrs. Centlivbe Busie Body 1. L Wks. 1872 II. 
64 If thouVe in Love with two hundred, Gold will fetch ’em. 
18x9 L. Hunt huiicator No. 2 (1822) I. xo A venerable piece 
of earthenware . . will fetch his imagination more than ever 
it fetched potter.^ 1882 Besantw 4 // JTnr/j xxx, You shall., 
come on dressed in a pink costoom, which generally fetches 
at an entertainment. 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts 
(1889) lOQ To say that the child has got its father’s nose., 
fetches the parents. 

-f* 6 . To go and receive; to obtain, get (an object 
of pursuit) ; to ‘come by* (one’s death). Obs. 

<zx200 Moral Ode 222 Ich elchcs worldes wcle her me 
mahte feche. exxoo Trin.CoU. Horn. 187 Manic mannisshe 
folgeden ure drihte . . sume to fechen at him here hele. 
cx<o5 Lay. 6^6o piSerward wende J>e king .. to- ward pon 
deore J>er he da :3 fxhte [c x 2^3 feaite]. e 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 
396 pou schal seche me pi-self . . & foch he such wages As 
pou deles me to day. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xx, 169 If pe 
deucl help To folwen after pe [Dunmow] flicche, fecche pel 
it neucre. 1480-^ Plumpton Corr. (1B39) pr Fech your 
pardon and my ladyes. a 1555 Latimer Senn.f^Rem. (1845) 
179 Christ sent this man unto the priest to fetch there 
his absolution. x6s<S Waixer Panegyric to Crofmvell iv, 
The seat of empire, where the Irish come to fetch their 
doom. 

b. colloq. To obtain, ‘take out’ (a court sum- 
mons, etc.) against a person. Also To fetch law 
of : to bring an action against. 

2832 Examiner 'They were better pleased at what 
they had done than if they had ‘fetched law' of him. 

0. To draw, derive, ‘ borrow ’ from a source, esp. 
from one more or less remote. Const from or out 
of. Now rare. 

xss* Huloct, Feichc out of Ixjhe, defrotnere. <7x558 
AscltA^! Scholem. 1. (Arb.l 72 Italic now, is not .. so filtea 
place . , for yong men. .to fetch cither wisedome or honestie 


from thence. X59X 6. Fletcher Russe Comnnv. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) 8 The right [river] Ocka .. fetcheth his head from the 
borders of the Chrim. x5o4 Shaks. Oth.^ i. iL 2 r, I fetch my 
life and being, From Men of Royall Seige. X631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. vj'j A. .fashion. .fetched from the French. 
x 5 si R. Child in HartliPs Legacy (1655) Xi, I desire not to 
fetch Causes afar off, and lo tell you of the sad Conjunctions 
of Mars and Saturn. x6s5 Culpepper Riverius xin. x. 363 
The Cureof this Disease, .you must fetch. . from the Chapter 
treating thereof. X7x* Addisoh Sped, No. 321 T 13 He 
fetched this beautiful Circumstance from the Iliad. X806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) v. Conch, To fetch 
a parallel case out of Roman history, iByx R. H. Hutton 
A«.(i 877) I. 37, A so-called ‘equivalent' tor concrete fact . . 
has . . been fetched out of actual e.xistence. 

fb. To derive as from a cause or origin; to 
infer (an argument, conclusion). Obs. 

XS67 M APLET Gr. Forest 27 The thirde difference is fetched 
from their last or sauor. X62S Burges Pers. Tithes 2 Nor 
to fetch any Ar^ment from that Tenet to^roue the point 
in hand. 1662 Stxllincfu Orig. Sacr. x. iii. § 3 That they 
were the more Eastern Chaldaeans. .Scaligcr. .fetcheth from 
the signification of the word. x668 Culpepper &■ Cole 
Barthot. Altai. 1. ix. 20 From the indignation [of the Py- 
lorus] he fetches the cause of the Palsie. 2691 R av Creation 
(1701) 251 Some fetch an Argument of Providence from the 
variety of Lineaments in the Faces of Men. 

i*c. To deduce (the origin of); to derive (a 
pedigree, etc,). To fetch far or higher', to find 
a distant or higher origin for. Also absol. Ohs. 

XSS3 Bale Vocacyon in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 355 To 
fatch this thinge from the first foundadon. 1577 B. (jooge 
HereshaeJi s Hush. 1. (1586) 4 b, As farre ^ I can fetche my 
petigree, all my Aunccstours were occupiers of husbandry. 
xs8i PettieCw<is20*xC/V. Conv. il (1586)99 b, By the example 
of Lysimachus. . Yea, and without fetching so farre, wee see 
[etc.]. 2635 N, R. Camdetis Hist. Elis. 11, 113 Touching 
this Rebellion (to fetch the matter a little higher). 2662 
Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. i. i. § 11 Many great Families . • 
fetched their pcdegrec from the Gods. 

*1* d. To derive (a word) etymologically. Ohs, 

1605 R. Carew in Lett. Lit. Men ((^mden) 100 Some 
[words] are dlrectlie fetched from the latine. x6o5 Camden 
Rem. (1637) 75 , 1 rather would fetch Hoel from Hxlius. 1680 
Morden Geog.Rect.{xI&^ 43 The more ludidous fetch their 
Name from the Bay.. called by Mela, Sinus Codanus, 

7. To draw, get, take (breath, f a breathing) ; 
now rare. Hence by extension, To heave (a sigh) ; 
to utter (a groan, scream) ; to drain (a draught). 

1552 Huloet, Fetche breath or windc, prvspiro. XS65 
Cooper Thesaurus, Asihma, a disease, when . . a man can 
hardely fetch his breathe. 1580 Sidney Arcadia in. (1^90) 
276 Damcetas . . had fetched many a sower breathed sigh. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 293 The Horse will , , 
fetch his breath short. 2632 J. Harvard tr. Biondis Eiv- 
inena 106 The steke W'oman. .(wtchingadeepe sigh) return’d 
her this answer. x59r G. %iA\i.iKav.^OB5cnraiions 248 They 
drink in good earnest, andfetch the greatest Draughts they 
can, X707 J, Stevens tr. Quevedds Com. IPhs. (1709) 53 
Fetching such dreadful Groans. X735 Ld, G. Littleton 
Ldt.fr. a Persian (1744) 232 She fetched a Scream. 1748 

Mason Eloeut. 24 You are not to fetch your Breath., 
till you come to the Period. 2802 T. Beddoes HygSia vil. 
62 The child . . was siill fetching deep sobs. 1840 Dickens 
Barn.Rudge'x.yXxdYexy^KA*, said hlr, Tappertit, fetching 
a long breath. 1875 Ho\vklls Foregone Conch 145 ’The 
young girl, .fetched a long sigh. 

b. absol. (Seequot.) 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Fetch, painfully to draw 
in the hi^eath. 

8 . To deal, strike (a blow) ; to make (a stroke). 
Now chiefly colloq. + To fetch a fetch t to try a 
stratagem. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. A. 1157 No-hjmg my^t me dere To 
fech me bur & take me halte. 1559 Mirr. Mag., ^as. I 
Scoth iii, He false traytour .. To get the crowne, began 
to fetch a fetch. x6xz Bible Deut. xix. 5 His hand fetcheth 
a stroke with the axe, 1664 E, Bushnell Comph Shipwngki 
68 To fetch a strcxikc ivith the Oares. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr, 
1. 72 ApoUyon was fetching of his last blow. 2865 Punch 
XLIX. 228 Fetch 'im [a donkey-] a good whack 'ith your 
rumberellerl 2888 Sheffield Gloss, s.v., I’ll fetch thee a 
nope [knock). 

+b. Hence, To ‘have at’, reach, strike (a person). 

*556 J. Hetu'ood spider ^ F. Ivii. Bb j b, Vcw yonder 
copweb cast'ell , . Behold . , How thordinance lieth : flies fer 
aiid nere to fach, t6o8 Shaks. Per. ir. i. 17 I’ll fetch thee 
with a wannion. 1625 Bacon Ess.. Vicissitude (Arb.) 575 
The Conditions of Weapons, and tneir Improuement are; 
First, the Fetching a farre of. 

9. To make or perform (a movement) ; to take 
(a walk, run, leap, etc.). Of a river : To make (a 
turn, winding, etc.). Obs. exc. arch. 

2530 Palsck. 548/2, I fetche a gambolde or a fryske in 
daunsy-ng. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 73 Ci^lts, Fetching 
mad bounds. x 5 oi Holland /'//wy I. xo8 'The riuer.. fetcheth 
such windings to and fro. x6ix Beaum. & Ft- Maid's Trag. 
XXL i, She. .did fetch so still a sleep. 1632 Lmicow 7 'rav. 
V. 205, 1 would often fetch a walke, to stretch my legs. 2669 
Dryden Tyrannic Love iv. ii. Some faint Pilgrim . . re- 
solv’d to^ fetch his leap . . Runs to the Bank. 2700 Con- 
greve fVay of World iv. iv, If so be that 1 might not be 
troublesome, I would have fought a walk with you. 1758 
I^Irs. Delanv Astfobiog. (1861) HI. 508 According to the 
country phrase, yesterday Sally and 1 * fetched a charming 
walk X7S9 B. RIartin Nat. Hist. Eng. I, 213 The River 
fetches a large Winding. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxix, 
Suddenly-.. he fetchedagambolupononefoot. 2795 femitna 
1 . 105 They are all. .gone to fetch an airing. 1829 Southey 
Corr. with C. Bosvles (x88x)x8i,l shall.. in \-ulgar English, 
fetch a >^ 71114 , 1859 Thackeray Virgin, (1879) I, 764 Mr, 
Warrington, .was gone to fetch a walk in the moonlignt. 

b. Phrases, -h To fetch one's birr, course, feeze 
(see Bntn 2 , ConnsE sb. ii. Feeze sb. i b) ; to 


fetch a circziit'. see CnicuiT 3 d; to fetch a 
compass : see Cosipass 2 ^. i i d. 

rS3S fsee Compass sb. ii dj. 1547 J. HAEstsos Exlicrt. 
Scottes 213 As one that intendeth to make a greate Icpe, 
I muste . . ronne back to fetche my course. XS47, * 55 * t«e 
Circuit 3 d). 2552 Huloet, Fetche a compasse m speakingc, 
ambagio. 2621 Burton Anal, Mel, il \x. iii, A long-wngd 
hawk .. mounts aloft and,. fetcheth many a circuit in the 
air. 2653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 384 Train’d up . . 
by the Scripture .. without fetching the compass of other 
Arts and Sciences, xyza De Foe Plague (1754) 147 Learicg 
Stepney, they fetched a long Compass. Ibid. 16 My Brother 
.. fetch d a Round farther into Buckinghamshire. 18x4 
Scott Wav. Ixii, He fetched a large circuit. .avoiding the 
hamlet. 2837, a 2847 [see Compass 11 d]. xSspTesxtnt 
Ceylon II, viii, iv. 350 It is . . necessary to fetch a circuit of 
many miles, 2883 Century Mag. XXVI. 907/1 He had 
fetched a compass of the whole [isle]. 

10, Naut. (see also branch. II). a. To arrive at, 
come to, reach ; to come up with (a vessel). 

2556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 98 It was the 
24 day of October before we could fetch Dartmouth, 1693 
Loud. Gaz. No, 2888/3 After the Enemy had fetched them 
[ships]. 2^48 Anson’s Voy. ii. ii. 129 'The Gloucester. .spent 
a month in her endeavours to fetch the bay. xros Nelson 
in Nicolas Dzsp. (1845) II. 13 We could have fetched the 
Sans Culotte. 2835 Warryat fac. Faithf. riii, Youl! not 
fetch the bridges this tide. x88o Mrs. Parr Adam^ Eve\. 
69 A poor nigger-black, who never fetched the shore alive. 

iransf. and ffig. 2637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 212, 
I know that.. ye intena to fetch heaven.. and to take it with 
the wind on your face. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 137 If Eanh 
industrious of her self fetch Day Travelling East. 

b. To .get into (the wake of a vessel); to get 
into the course or current of (the wind). ? Oh. 

2630 R. yohnson's Kingd. « 5 - Commw, 239 Outward they 
touch to take in fre.sh water, and fetch the wind. 1669 
Sturmv Mariner’s Mag. r. 29 The Chase is about, come 
fetch her wack, 2672 R. Bohun Wind 90 They should make 
a circuit without the Tropicks, to fetch their Western Wnds. 
2748 Anson’s Voy. nr. vxii. 377 Little more than a ieagae 
distant from the galeon, and could fetch her Nvake.^ 

c. To fetch headivay or stemway : ‘ said of a 
vessel gathering motion ahead or astern’ (Adm. 
Smyth). 

i To fetch way : to move or shift (from the 
proper place) • to break loose. Cf. 13 . 

2670 Narborough yrnl. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. l (17x1) 
113 My Main-mast .. fetched such Way. 2769 Falcone* 
Did. Marine (1789), The mast fetches way. 1800 Naral 
Citron. IV. 55 A shot has fetched way in the guru i&fo 
Marryat Poor yack xxiii, The upper part of the cargo 
fetched way a little, for it was loosely stowed. 2867 Smhk 
Sailor's Word^bk., To fetch way : said of a gnnpranything 
which escapes from its place by the vessel’s motion at Ka. 

e, inir. To take a course ; to reach a specinca 
position, bring one’s vessel up. 

2586 Marlowe zst Pt. Tamburl. in. xii, 256 The Persian 
fleet and men of war. . Have fetched about the Indian conti* 
nenL 1669 Narborough yml. in Ace. Sev. Late 
(1711) 8 Two points of land by which a man may fetch into 
any part of the Bay. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 18x1 
stood over to Cape Elizabeth, under which we fetched at 
about five in the afternoon. 2836 Marryat M^sk Easy 
xiii, He . . tacked in shore, and fetched well to windwaid of 
the low point. 2839 — Phant. Ship xix, The Dort. .t^Wi 
and fetched alongside of the frirate. 1B83 J. D. J. 
in Harped s Mag. Aug. 447/2 A ooat, .with ability to fetch 
to windward. 

+ f. To fetch of, upon: to gain upon. Obs. 

2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 312 Our ships .. fetching abjin- 
dantlyof them. 16^3 Gaz, No. 2888/2 The Admiral 

..of the Blue, .fetching very fast upon us. _ 

II. Idiomatically combined with advs. (For 
non-specialized comb., see the simple senses ano 
the advs.) 

1 11. Fetch about, .a,, iraus. In sense 9 , 9 bj 
To fetch about a compass, to fetch a way about. 
Hence with ellipsis of object: To take a round' 
about course or method, -f Also ref. in same sense. 

2551 Robinson Mords Utop. 11. (Arb.) 72 Which fttebeth 
about acircuiteor compasse of v.c. miles. ei^$ R.BacnvNE 
Ans'iu. Cartsoright iiYi\u)X neede bee haue fetched awut 
and made suche adoo. 2595 Shaks. yohn iv. ii- 24 
a shifted winde vnto a saile, It makes the course of thoughts 
to fetch about. 2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. x, *©“ 
fetch about well, but lets talke in present, x 6*5 
Ess., Cunning {Pah.S 441 It is strange, how., f ^ » 
they will fetch. 26^ W. Brough Sacr. Print^ (xo 5 ^ 
55X Tacking and fetching yourselves about as the wi^ 
serves. 2825 Mrs. Sherwood Young Forester vn 
Tracts I. xr. $ Fetching a way about, in order that his 
brothers might not trace his steps. 

b. To s^ving round (the arm, a weapon) so us 
to gather impetus for a stroke. Also iutr. for r(/*- 
1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Kings xvii. 49 Felriiing it [theslu^l 
about [he] stroke the Phihstian in the forehead. 

Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 122 To gather strength enough (3 
the arm does by fetching about). 

f c. To contrive, derise, plan. Obs. ^ . 

i 5 xi Bible 2 .S*<iw. xiv. 20 To fetch about this fo^c 0 
speech. 2667 H. More Div, Dial, 1. xxvil (17*3) 5 ° 
is cunningly fetch’d about. . 

12. Petch again, fa. trans. To take or get 
back ; to recoup, make good. Obs, 

*S 3 S Coverdale 2 .Sam. viii. 3 He wente to fetch hU 
agayne. 26x4 Bp. Hall Recoil Treat, as-j When Gf* ha 
fetent againe all the life which he had given. 16x7 
JVks. (X619-20) II. 25X To fetch againe those losses whic 
he Iiath reccjnied. 

fb. To revive, restore to consciousness. Obs. 
s6ox Br. W. Barlow Serm. Paules Crosse 40 To fetch att 
againe. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 694 (1627) 174 lor smcjJs, ^ 
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sec their great and sudden Effect .in fetching Men again, 
when they swoune. ^669 Bunyak Holy Ciiie 252 Revivirigs, 
that, (like Aquavita;) do fetch again, and chear up the soul. 

13. Petch away, inir^ To move or shift from 
its proper place ; to get loose. C£ 10 d. ' 

1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789), Chock, a .. wedge 
used to confine^ a cask to prevent it from fetching away 
%vhen the ship is in motion. 1808 Snorting Mag, XXX. 123 
We fetch away, and are tossed to the farthest side of the 
cabin. 1853 KANE(7rf«w/f Exp, xx. (1856) 152 Even anchors 
and quarter-boats, have ‘ fetched away’. 1890 W.C. Russell 
Ocean Tra^. II. xxi. 182 Every., article on the breakfast 
table fetching away with a hideous crash. 

14. Petch down, iravs. bring- down (Being 
V. 18 ), but more colloquial and e.xpressive of 
vigorous action, a. To bring to the ground by a 
shot or a blow. b. To force down (prices, etc.'l. 

170S Bosman Guinea (1721) 208 This vast Number of Shot 
..were not sufficient to fetch him [Elephant] down. 1726 
Adv. Capt, R, Boyle 135, I leveU’d all at Hamet, and. .had 
the good Fortune to fetch him down. x8or Windham 
( 1812) II. 30 There were but few whom they were able to 
fetch down at. a blow. 1841 R- B. Peake Court 4 ' City 1. 
iii, The late war has fetched down the price of u'omen. 
1879 R. H, Elliot Written on Foreheads I. 7 Fetching 
down the young rooks from the tree tops. 

16. Petch in. a. trans. To gain for an ad- 
herent. Obs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 248 All the powers and craft 
of hell cannot fetch him in for a customer to evill. x647'8 
CoTTEHELL Dozula's Hlst. Fr, (1678) 13 Like artifices were 
used to fetch in the rest. 

ft). To close in upon, surround; to enclose, 
take in. Also to include (in one’s voyage). 

1563 Golding Carfflr(is6s) 68 They fetched in on cuery 
syde and slew those that stoode in good hope, .of wynning 
theyr Campe. 1S94 Blundevil Exerc. v. (ed, 5) 565 He . - 
turning to the South, did fetch in all the Sea^Coasts untill 
he came to Capo Razo. 1670-98 Lassels V^. Italy I. 65 
A cage of Iron .. so high that it fetcheth in a world of 
Laurel. 

+ c. To ' take in * ; cheat. Obs. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl.Afise. (Malh.) 11. 
242 They were all fethered of one winge to fetch in young 
gentlemen. 16x2 Rowlands More Knaues Veif 33 Who 
will be drawne at Dice and Cards to play, . And be fetch'd 
in for all that’s in his purse? 

16. retell off. t a. To bring out of a difficulty ; 
to deliver, rescue. Cf. bring off, Ohs. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i. x6 This hereticall and redicu* 
lous soul fetcheth off himself thus. 1650 R. Stafylton 
SiradeCs Eo7v~C. Warres ni. 62 The whole Market«place. , 
strove to fetch off the prisoners. 

t b. To * do ’ or * do for ’ ; to get the better of ; 
to make an end of. Obs. 

1597 Skaks. 2 Hen. /Fjiii. u. 32^ As 1 retume, I will fetch 
off these lustxces. 1613 Notorious Cousnages 0/ 

West vi, She hath, fetcht off Usurers and hlisers, as 6nely 
as they fetch off young hecres. s6s8 in Gutch Col/, Cur, 
II. 423 My Lord of Essex was fetcht off Iw u trick. 1633 
Bp. Hall Medit. Ixxvii. 190 What fine devises . . to 

fetch off lives. 1653 H. VLov.i& Aniid, Ath, in. xi. (17x2) 122 
We may add a thira [Question), which may haply fetch off 
the other two. 

•]; c. To drain, drink off (a draught). Cf, 7 . Obs, 
x6s7 W. Rand tr. GassendVs Life of Peiresc 11. 99 He 
fetcht off the Lusty Bowie of wine. Ihtd. it. X37 NovelHus 
Torquatos.. Is reported to have fetcht off at one draught., 
three Congii or Roman Gallons of wine. 

17. Petch out. To draw forth; to bring into 
clearness ; to develop and display. 

2644 Milton Educ.^ These tvays..if there were any Secret 
excellence among them would fetch it out. x^x Addxson 
sped. No. 2x5 FI Marble .. shews none of its inherent 
Beauties, till the Skill of the Polisher fetches out the Colours. 
1847 L; Hunt far -Honey x. (1848) 134 It fetches out . . 
the most beautiful strength of the human heart. 

18. Petch over. fa. irons. To succeed in 
delivering (a blow). Ohs. 

a 1640 J. Ball Ansxv. to Can i. (1642) 119 He might fetch 
ever a sure blow upon us. 

f b. To get the better of. Obs. 

<rx6oo Day Begg. Bednall Gr. it. ti. (1881) 35 'Tis he that 
I fetch’d over for the sattin suite and left him in pawn for 
the reckoning. x68o R. L’Estrange Colloq. Erasm. 199 
They have fetch’d me over many and many a time, 
f C. To go over; to repeat. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 606 What might be the cause why 
Isaac fetcht over the blessing the second time. 

19. Petch up. fa. trans. To bring to a higher 
level or position ; to elevate, raise. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 r Cl, iv. xv.! 35 The strong wing’d 
Mercury should fetch thee vp, And set thee by loves side. 
X607-X2 Bacon Ess., Seeming Wise (Arb.) 216 Hee fetched 
one of his browes vp to his forehead. 1705 Addison Italy 
( J.), Any of those arts . . may be fetched up to its perfection 
in ten . . years. 2711 — Sped. No. no r 3 They have . . 
fetched themselves up to the Fashion of the polite World. 

b. To vomit. Also of a medicine, etc. : To 
promote expectoration of. Cf. bring up. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyds drie Dinner N iij b, Butter . . 
fetcheth up fleame doddered about the breast and lungs. 
1622 Massinger Virg. Alart. r. i, Fetch up \yhat thou 
hast swallowed. 

c. To recall (to the mind) ; to bring to light. 

x6x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 454 To fetch up olde wordes 

from forgetfulnesse. 2817 Chalmers Disc. iv. (1852)- 

93 The knowledge . . he cannot fetch up himself finm the 
obscurity of this wondrous. .scene. 

. f d. To rouse or stir np (a horse). Obs. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Equus, To fetch vp \vith the 
spunre. 2573 in Baret Alv. F 401. 


■ f e. To overthrow, 'trip up'. Obs, 

1615 T. Adams Spir. Nauig. 43 The strongest Sampson 
has been fetched up by this wrastler. 

f. To make up (lee way, lostground, time, etc.). 

1665 J. Wilson Projedors i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 227, 1 shall 
have the custody of the parish stock. If tnat will serve 
you, command it ; we shall be able, I hope, to fetch it up 
again before my time he out. 1709 Stanhope Parapkr. 
IV. 122 Penitents, .will. .fetch up the l^mc they have lost, 
1741^ Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 122 Mrs. Jewkes lies 
snoring in bed, fetching up her last night’s disturbance. 
1794 T. Jefferson Writ, (1859) IV. 1x2 The lime is coming 
when we shall fetch up the lee-umy of our >'essel. 2825 
Thomas Brovni in HouUton Trade I. xvi. 3 Thomas did 
not mind plajnng a day or two in the week, for , . he kne^v 
he could easily fetch it up again. 2846 Jml. R, Agric, Soc. 
VII. II. 686 [They] have much lee way to fetch up. 
tg. To come up with, overtake. Obs, 

a 1622 R. Hawkins K«!>y..S‘..S“^^x{t847)x79 Being out of hope 
to fetch up this shippe. 1669 STORsnr Mariner's Afag. 1. 14 
The Moon must go longer 2 days ..before she can fetch up 
the Sun, to come Into Conjunction with her, 2^2 R. 
L’Estrange cxxxiit, Says he [the Hare], I can fetch 

up the Tortoise when I please. 2752 Paltock P. Wilkins 

I. V. 45 We fetched her up, and . . fired a shoL 

11 Naut, To come or get to (a place) ; to reach ; 
to come in sight of ; (also To fetch up the sight 
ff) to sail along. ? Ohs. 

2556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Foy. (1589) 108 It is hard to 
fetch upp a towne here if a shippe ouer shoote it. 2632 
Lithcow Trav. ni. 96 As we fetchea up the .sight of Nica§ia. 
Ibid. V, x8t We fetched up the coast of Cyheia. Ibid, ix. 
398^ We fetched up the little He of Strombolo. 

1 intr. {ox rejl. To come to a stand; to 'pull 
up ' ; to stop. 

2858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- If. Jmh. V. 705 When in quest 
of any particular point, are likely enough to fetch up at 
some other. 

the vb.-stem in comb, with adv,, as 
fetch-after, see quot. 1888 ; with sb, as obj. 
t fetch-fire attrib. ; fetch-water, a water-carrier. 

2598 Chapman Iliad vi. 495 But spin the Greek wives’ 
webs of task, and their fetch-water be. 2784 Unfortunate 
Sensibility II. xo In a country-toivn a much less change 
would have beea a suffident topic for a fetch-fire gossip, or 
a bake-house conversation. 28M Lancet 30 June 1308 The 
forms of caterpillar known ..popularly .. as 'fetch-afters *, 
from their mode of progression. 

Tetch-candle. =Fetch-ught. 

28^ H. Wedgwood in N. fy Q. ist Ser, VI. 17 The super- 
stition, .in Pembrokeshire appears in the shape of the fetch- 
candle. (In mod. Diets.) 

Fetched (fetft), ppl. a. [f. Fetch z>.+-ei>^.] 
Only in combs., as Deep-fetched, Fau-fetched. 
Fetcher (fe tjai). [f. Fetch v. -p -eh i.] 

1, One who or that which fetches, in various 
senses of the verb. Also in phrase fctcher and 
carrier, and in comb., as loater-fctcher, etc. 

2553 Huloet, Fetcher of water. Aquarius. xsBoHollv- 
BAND Treas.Fr. Tong,Faiseur de soubresaulls, a fetcher of 
gamholdes, a tumbler, x6ox .Weever Mirr. Mart, B vy, 
The fetcher of Euridice from hclL 2752 Gray Wks.irZ7S) 

II. 161 You will take me for a mere poet and a fetcher and 
terrier of siog-song. a 2863 Thackeray A/r. 4- Mrs. Berry 
jj. The poor fellow has been empIoyed..in the same office 
of fetcher and carrier. 2877 Kinclakc Crimea VI, vi, 97 
The wood and the water fetchers went out. 

+ b. spec, (se^qnot. 1890 ). Obs. 

2890 P. H. Brown George Buchanan in 27 Lads pro- 
ceeding to Cambridge from the remoter districts went in 
a body under a ‘fetcher*. 1892 Q. Rev. Jan. 24 U*he 
students . . were collected by ' fetchers * brought to 
Oxford, &c. 

2, With advbs., a 5 fetcher in. 

ifixx Chapman Iliad i. 167 Of figbt (the fetcher in of this) 
My hands hauc most share. 1660 Hoivell, Fetcher in, 
ameneur. 

retching 

1. The action of the vb. Fetch in various senses. 

\ Fetching of hoards', —tacking: see Boaeds^. 15 . 

c 2^4 Chaucer Troylus v. 890 Swich wreche on hem, for 
fecchyng of Elejme, *rher shal ben take. 2464 Nottingham 
Rec. II. 377 For fecchyng of money at Retforde byijtjTnes. 
2581 Mulcaster Positions xx. (2887) 84 To procure easie 
fetching of ones breath, it i.s verie soueraine. 2622 Mabbc 
tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf. I. iii. v. 2x6 Let me line.. In 
a spacious Counlrey.. where there is few fetching of boords. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anai. (2691) j76 Fuel costs nothing but 
fetching. 2727 De Foe Syst. Alagic v. in, 89 To give them 
Job’s goods merely for fetching. 2882 Miss Braddon Alt. 
Royal I. ii. 57, I bate such fetching and carrying. 1884 
H. M. Leathes Notes Nat. Hist. 110 Their [dogs’] natural 
propensities for hunting, watching, and fetching. 

2. With again, up^ etc. : see adv. combs, of verb. 

2523 More in Grafton Chron. II. 770 "ITie fetching forth of 

this noble man to his honour and wellh. 1617 HierON Wks. 
II. 252 The reuiuing and fetching againe of a decayed 
Christian! 1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Aledit.ftZ^i) 205 The 
fetching up my soul from thb vale of misery and tears. 

1673 Penn Chr. a Quaker xxiL 588 It is not Fetching 
in this Thought., that gives Right Peace. 

Fetching- (fe-t]ig), a. [C Fetch v. + -ihg 2 .] 

+ 1. That contrives,, plans, schemes; crafty, de- 
signing. Obs, 

1581 Pettie Gitazzds Civ, Conv, ii. (isSS) 97 b, Such 
fetching heads . , consume themselves in a manner aivaie, 
in devising new kindes of extortion. 1583 Foxe A. 4 ' hi, 
(ed. 4) 575/1 What cannot the fetchyng practise of the 
Romish Prelates bring abqnt? 

2. Alluring, fascinating, pleasing, 'taking'. 

2880 Mrs. Forrester Roy F. I. 284 There is nothing. . 
so fetching as a beautiful voice. x88i Miss Braddon 
xxviL 297 ‘What a fetching get-up,* said Edgar. 1892 


Athemeum 21 Nov. 685/2 The imitation from Wordsworth 
is particularly ‘fetching*. 

Hence Pe*tcliingly adv. 

2889 Cailt. Ne7vs 3 Aug. 5/2 She was fetchingly attired. 

t Fetch-life. Obs. rarc—^. In quot. -liefe. 
[? f. Fetch vb. -p Lira.] ? A messenger sent to 
'fetch’ the soul of a djring person. 

2583 STANVMURSTyS««jn'.486(Arb.) in On thee turrets 
the skrich howle, lyke fetchliefe ysetled, Her burial roundel 
doth ruck. 

■ Fetch-light. [Of uncertain formation ; perh. 
f. Fetch sb.'^, if that be an old ■word. But it may 
be f. Fetch z/., as the ^ corpse-candle * is supposed 
to be a light sent to ‘ fetch ' the doomed person.] 

• A name given (app. in South Wales) to the 
' corpse-candle ’ (Welsh canwyll corff\ a spectral 
light supposed to be seen before a person’s death 
travelling from his house to his grave. . 

Athenian Mercury W.\u i/i Before the Death of 
any person in the Family, there is an Appearance vulgarly 
called a Fetch-light. 

Fetchling, var. of Vetchlinq. 

2652 R. Child in Hartlib's Legacy (1755) x Saint Fmne, 
called by Parkinson.. Medick Fetchling. 

F^te (f^, f<?t), sb. [a. Y.fHe : see Feast jA] 

1. A festival, an entertainment on a large scale. 
*754 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) II. 308 The great fete at 

St. Cloud. 2779 Sheridan Critic iir. Wks. 18^3 II. iSjf, 
I suppose Thames . . to compliment Britannia with a fete in 
honour of the xnctory. 28x8 Byron Alazeppa iv. He gave 
prodigious fetes, a 2839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 212 Titled 
dames gave fetes upon the water. 2849 Thackeray /* r«- 
dennis 1, The guests at my Lord So-and-so's fete. 

2. The festival of the saint after whom a person 
is named ; in Roman Catholic countries observed 
as the birthday is in England. 

2840 Thackeray Paris Sk.,hk. (1869) 243 It is the fete of 
little Jacob yonder, whose brothers and sisters have all come 
from their schools to dance at his birthday, 2877 [see 3]. 

3. ailrih.y as fete-day ; also fete-contractor, one 
who contnurts to provide a fete or entertainment. 

18x7 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 270 The towns of 
France have all their particular fete days. 2877 J. T. Fields 
Underbrxish fiSSi) 224 A Ckmncillor of the Parliament, sent 
her on her fete-day,^ a bouquet. ^ 2885 Mabel Collins 
Prettiest Woman viii, Life was like one long fete day, 
2886 York Herald 7 Aug. 2/5 Public caterer, decorator, and 
fete contractor. 

Hence Perteless «., having no fete. 
x86x Cunningham Wheat 4 Tares 50 The poor feteless 
children haunted him. 


Fete V. [ad. F. fffei\ f. fite : see prec.] 
trans. To entertain (a person) at a fete ; to feast ; 
also, to give a fete in honour of, commemorate 
(some event, etc.) by a fete. 

2829 Edin. Rev. XXX7J. 222 He u*a5 in general too fond 
of flattering and * feteing’ his master, a 2845 Barham Ingot, 
Leg,, Hermann, The murder thus out, Hermann’s feted and 
thanked. 2^9 Thaiuceray Pendennis Ixvi, The. .two foot- 
men . . intoxicated the page at a wine-shop, to fete Laura’s 
recovery. 1879 Huxley Hume 36 Great nobles feted him. 
2893 Nation (N. Y.)^ 29 Sept 239^2 The Government ., 
judging, .that the anniversary of the invasion of the Tuileries 
by the people, .ought not to be feted. 

Hence Parted ppl. a. ^ ^ 

1853 Mrs. Smythies Bride Elect xxxiii, Fair and feted 
guest as she was ! 

Fete, obs. form of Feat. 

II Fete-champetre. [Fr. ; f. fele (see Fete sb,-) 
champllre rural L. cavipestrem, f. campus a 
field.] An outdoor entertainment, a rural festival. 

2774 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1857) VI. 88 He gives 
her a most splendid entertainment .. and calls it a fete 
champetre. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xi, He began 
to talk of the last fete champetre at Frogmore. 2884 S. 
Dowell Taxes in Eng. III. 281 The battue system deve- 
loped into the sort of fete di^petre, with hot lunch, cham- 
pagne, and liveried attendants. 

Feteesh, obs. form of Fetish, 

Fetel(es, var. Fetles, ME., vessel. 

Fetessor, obs. form of Fetisher. 

Fetfa, var. of Fetwa. 

Fetlier(e, obs. fonn of Feather. 

+ Fe’tlierfooted. Obs. rare~~\ [f. OE. *fiiler- 
comb. form ai flower. Four. Cf. OY..f6erfif, fite 
in same sense.] Fourfooted. 

.exiys Lamb. Hem. 43 Innan ilke sea weren un- 
aneomned deor summe feSer fotetd, summe al bute fet. 
f re*tIiok. Sc, Obs, rare—^, [A variant form 
of Fitchew.] A polecat 
1414 Sc, Acts yas,^ I (1814) II. 6 And for x fulmartis 
skynnis, called fethokis, viij</, 
f Feriilire, Obs. Ins south. "vefSi^jTe. 

OE. *fiSraji, f. foSero. load : see Fotheb.] trans. 
To load. ^ 

axzz^Ancr. R. 240 Lonerd . . Ini hauest Imaked uowr o 
heui uorte ueSren midc |>e soule. Ibid. 204 Uor m 
iue33red bet is, icharged. r j t 

Fetial, fecial sb. fad. l. 

fetidlis (erroneously fcc~) : of unknoivn , 

A. adj. Of or pertainingto they^A^Ar (see - d.; » 
hence, heraldic, ambassadorial. 

Roman law relating to declarations of war ana 


lavre^f the people of Rome. 
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Ixxxi. 279 Every Servile and Mechanick-fellow', fecial 
Messengers, and Caduceators. ^ 1826 Kent' Ccinin. 6 The 
fecial law relating to declarations of war. 1839 W. O. 
Manning Lazu Natiotts iv. vi. (1875) 196 The Romans, 
whose fecial college^ etc. x866 Cam/:. Mag. Nov. 631 The 
members of the Fetial profession. 

B. sd. One of the feiiales, a Roman college of 
priests, who fulfilled the function of heralds, and 
performed the rites connected with the declaration 
of war and the conclusion of peace. 

XS33 Beulenden Livy i. (1823! 41 ‘Deliver to me,’ said 
the Feciall, ‘the herbe.' ‘ 1602 Segar Hon. Mil. tj* 
iii. ^ It was not lawful for . . any Souldfer to take Armes, 
untill the Fmcials had so commanded or allowed. 183$ 
Thtrlwall Greece I. 173 It does not appear that they were 
emploj^ed, like the Italian Fetials, to make formal declara* 
tions of war. 1875 Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome xiii. (1877) 
76 Striking the fecial a blow. 

Feticide : see F(e-. 

Fetid, foetid (fe*tid, frtid), a. and sb. Forms ; 
6 foetide, (7 fetode, 8 fsetid), 7- fetid, foetid, 
[ad. h./e/id-us (often incorrectly written fattdus), 
f. fetere to have an offensive smell.] 

A. adj. Having an offensive smell ; stinking. 
JS99 A. M. tr. GabeUioitet^s Bk, Physiche 159/2 It maketh 
to blister both handes, & feet, out of which issueth foetide, 
and stinckinge watep i66x Lqvell Hist. Anint. Min. 
157 Heron, the flesh is better, .though some count it fcetid. 
X732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 36a Animal Humours, by 
Heat, stink and grow foetid. 1775 Adair Ainer, Ind. 209 
A kind of wild sheep, .which are of so faetid a smell. 1851 
Mayne Reid Scnlh Hunt. v. 41 They [buxxard vultures] 
tore out the eyes of the quarry with their fetid beaks. 1879 
Read. Eng. Hist. xxi. 107 Sent up their fetid odours, 
rank with fever. 

fig. 1805 Foster Ess. 1. vii. 109 The foetid heroes of the 
Dunciad. x8io Bentham Packing (1821) 205 Any such fmtid 
mass of dead letter, as the labyrinth composed of the books 
of practice. 1874 Stubbs Const Hist, HI. xviii, 77 

The fetid atmosphere of a court. 

b. Fetid gum (see quot.); fetid pilU a pill con- 
taining Asafoetida. 

1780 \V. Buchan_jD«7w/. (1790) 299 The patient may 
. , take . . fcetid pills every sia: hours. 1858 Carpenter 
Veg. Phys. § 593 Fcetid gums are of the nature of Gum. 
resins ..and are distinguished by their powerfully disagree, 
able odour, llxose most in use are Assafoetida and Galba* 
num. 

+ B. sb.pU Fetid drugs. Ohs, 

X707 Floyer Physic. Pulse‘iVd{ch 333 Drawer of Faetids. 
17x0 T. Fuller Pkarm. Exioup. 394, I know that Fatids 
will repress Vapours in Women. 2748 Hartley Observ. 
Man 1. 11. 183 The Smell of those Fctids which revive. 
Hence Teti’dlty [ + -itt], the quality or state of 
being fetid ; a fetid nature or condition ; foulness, 
ill savour, offensiveness. Fe*tiai3r adv., in a fetid 
condition or manner \ offensively. Pe'tldness = 
Fetidity. Also concr. something fetid. 

1704 R. Plutarch' s MoralsWl, 465 Salts with the 

Sea.water . .colliquating whatever is foreign and superfluous, 
suffer no fetidness or putrefaction to breed. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mai. Med. 283 Of a penetrating smell, and remark- 
able for its fetidity. i860 Pusey Min. Propk. 124 What an 
image . . of the fetidness of sin. 1869 Daily Heu's 5 Jan., 
Often foully dirty and so foetidly uncomfortable, .the Mary- 
lebone cells call strongly for reformation. 
tPetida. Ohs. rare, [short for Asafcetida.] 
1599 HAKLU^T Voy. II. 1. 218 There goeth out of Chaul , . 
great store of Fetida. 1736 Bailey Housh. Diet. 250 Let 
the person, .take cocea pills or foetida. 

Fetiferous: see Fa:-, 

Petir, obs. fonn of Featuee. 

FetiB(e, var. of Featous a. Obs. 

Fetisb., fetich(e (fenij, frtij), sb. Forms ; 
7-8 fetisso, (8 feitisso), (7 fateisb, 9 feteesb, 
-tisob, -tisbe, -tias), 8- feticb(e, fetish, [a. F, 
fitiche^ ad, Pg. feiti^o sb. charm, sorcery (from 
which the earliest Eng. forms are directly adopted) 
s=Sp. hechizo in same sense ; a subst. use of feiti^o 
adj. ‘made by art, artificial, skilfully contrived ’ = 
Sp. hechizo, W.. faitizio, O^.faitis (see Featous) 
i-fL. faeijeius Factitious.] 

L a. Originally, any of the objects used by the 
negroes of the Guinea coast and the neighbouring 
regions as amulets or means of enchantment, or 
regarded by them with superstitious dread, b. By 
writers on anthropology (following C. de Brosses, 
Le Culie des Diettx Fitichesy 1760) used in wider 
sense: An inanimate object worshipped by savages 
on account of its supposed inherent magical powers, 
or as being animated by a spirit. 

A fetish (in sense ib) differs from an'idolm that it is wor- 
shipped in its own character, not as the image, sjunbol, or 
occasional residence of a deity. 

16x3 PuKCiiAS PilgrimageWl.xv. (16x4) 651 Hereon were 
set many strawen Rings called Fatissos or Gods. 1696 
OvTNCTON I'oy. Suratt 67^ They Ithese Africans] travel 
nowhere without their Fateish about them. 1723 J. Atkins 
Guinea (1735) roa There is also at Cabo Corso, a pub- 
lick Fetish, the Guardian of them all ; and that is the Rock 
Tabra. 2746 J. Bardot Descr. Guinea 230 l’he..gold is. 
. . caxi into sundry shapes and sbes, which some there call 
Fetissosjsignifying in Portuguese charms. 1761 Brit, Mag. 
11. 094 ^e chief fetiche is the snake. 1803 T. Winter- 
corrosi Sierra Leone 1 . vii. 293 The gree-gree, or fetish, 
hung round their neck. Ibid. I. xiv. 298 Idols. These are 
called Fe-teesh. X809-X0 Coleridge (1837)111. 84 

As well might the poor African prcMre for himself a fetisch 
by plucking out the eyes of the eagle. x8sx-9 Prichard in 


Man. Sci. Enq. 265 Others . -worship fetiches or .visible 
objects in which they suppose some magical or supernatural 
power to be concealed. 2865 Livingstone Zambesi xxv. 
523 A greegree or fetish is thrown away as useless when the 
consecrating nostrum Is discovered to be inoperative. 1879 
Eneycl. Brit. IX. ti 8 If the wishes of the worshipper oe 
not granted . . the fetich . • is kicked, stamped on, dragged 
through the mud. 

c. fg. Something irrationally reverenced. 

2837 Emerson Addr. Amer. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 183 
Some fetish of a government, .is cried up by half mankind. 
1867 Goldw. Smith Three E»g^ Statesmen (1882) 292-He 
was a worshipper of Constitutional Monarchy. It was 
his fetish. x8qo Lowell Among /nj> Bks. Ser. 1. (1873)140 
Public opinion, the fetish even of the nineteenth century, 
f 2 . In representations of negro language : In- 
cantation, worship; a magical or religious rite or 
observance ; an oath. Obs. 

2TOS Bosman Guinea x. (1721) 123 They cry out, Let us 
make Fetiche; by which they express as much, as let us 

E erform our Religious Worship. Ibid., If they are injured 
y another, they make Fetiche to destroy him. 1727 W. 
Snelcrave Acc. Guinea (1734) 22 The Lord^ of the Place 
had taken his Fetiche or Oath. Ibid. 59 They have all 
their particular Fetiches. .Some are to eat no Sheep, others 
no Goats. 2802 Mar. Emeworth Grateful Hegro{zSyi) 
245 note. An old Koromantyn negro . . administereo the 
fetish^ or solemn oath. 2828 G. W. Bridges yl««. yamaica 
II. xtx. 404 To take a fetiche is to take an oath, and to 
make a fetiche is to render ivorship. 

f 3 . (See qnot.) Obs. 

1705 Bosman Guinea vi. (1721) 65 Gold . . mixed with 
Fetiche's, which are a sort of artificial Gold composed of 
several Ingredients. 

4 . aiiiib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as fetish^ 
ceremony^ -day, -goldy ^house, -priest, ‘Worship. 
b. objective, as fetish-ntongerf -worshipper, ‘wor- 
shipping', also fetish-mari, -woman, {a) one who 
claims to have communion with and power over 
fetishes, a fetish-priest ; (b) a fetish-worshipper. 

26x3 Porchas Pilgrimage w. xv. {2614) 649 Causing her 
to eat salt with divers *Fetisso ceremonies hereafter men- 
tioned. 28x9 Bowdich Miss, to Ashofitee n. iv, 266 In 
Ashantee there is not a common ^fetish d^. 1723 J. 

Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 183 The *Fetish-Gold is that 
which the Negroes cast into various Shapes and wear as 
Ornaments. 1819 Bowdich hliss. io^ Ashantee 11. ill 254 
The gold, .deposited with their bones in the ^fetish house., 
is sacred. 1723 J. Atkins roy. Guinea (1735) lox The 
Cunning of the *Fetish-Man (or Priest). 2836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy 9 He . . went away In wrath to the fetishman, 
and. .asked for a fetish against his rival. 1889 Dublin 
Rev. Jan. 1 34 A rude tribe of fetishmen and idol-worsbjppers. 
2888 Scott. Leader 9 Oct. 4 The innate separatism of the 
Unionist *fetishmonger stands confessed, ir. Tiele's 

Hist. Reltg. loThe power possessed by the. .*fetish priests 
is by no means small. *7*3 J- Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 
104 At Accra they have *Fctish-Women . . who pretend 
Dis’ination. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. L (1875) 22 The 
Fetish women in Dahomey, xwi W. Taylor in Monthly 
ilAxg.XXIII. s39TbeVenerationforthe Lares \vas originally 
a ^Fetiche-worship. 2860 Tristram G/. .$■«//« wi. i6Traces 
of fetish worship in Algiers. 1857 Sat. Rev. HI. 345/2 
Miserable '’‘fetish-worsh^ers. i85o W. G. Clark Vac. Tour 
54 One must go among *letish-worshipping savages. 

+ Fe’tish, t'. Obs. [f.prec,] a. trans. To pro- 
vide or adorn with a fetish : see Fetish sb, i.. b. 
intr. for rejl. To adorn oneself, dress up. 

2723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 6x The Women are 
fondest of what (hey call Fetishlng, setting themselves out 
to attract the good Graces of the Men. Ibid. 73 The Natives 
are.. better fetished than their Neighbours. Ibid.B% The 
Women fetish with a coarse Paint of Earth on their Faces. 
Ibid. 95 She .. being always barefoot and fetished xvith 
Chains and Gobbets of Gold, at her Ancles. 

Fetisheer, fetisher (fetiji^u, fe-tijaj). 
Forms : 7 fetissero, (7 fetessor, 9 fetisser), 8 
feticbeer, -er, (9 fetisheer), 7- fetisher, [ad. 
Vg.feiticeiro, f. f€tti(0’. see Fetish sb . ; influenced 
in the later forms by ¥x.fitiche or Exig. fetish.'\ 

1 . A charmer, sorcerer, ‘ medicine-man ’ ; a priest. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. xv,.(i6r4) 653 A certaine 
water offered them to drinkc by the Fetissero. 2^7 J. 
Hillier in Phil. 7Va/xj. (1697) XIX. 687 The Fetishers had 
done all they could Co save his [the King of Feton’s] Life. 
1783 W. F. Martyn Geog, Mag. I. 676 Each feticheer or 
priest, has a fetiche of bis ov/n. 1844 Ld. Brougham A, 
Lunelll. ix. 237 The Fetisser or priest now muttered over 
the board certain incantations. xBh^ Sai. Re 7 '. 1 k^\ ll,^^z/x 
The priests or fetisheers are all-powerful in Dahome. 

.' 2 . =FeTI8HJ^. I. 

266s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 9 Mokisses, fetessors, 
deformed Idols being indeared amongst them. 26j» Dam- 
PIER Voy. 11. II. iv. T05 The Natives call him . . and say he 
[Hippopotamus] is Fetissero, xvhich is a kind of God. 

Hence Fetlshee'ress, a female fetisheer. 

2864 R. F. Burton Dahome II. 155 A quarter of the 
female population in Dahome may be fetisheeresses. 
PetisMc (fe-tijik), a. [f. Fetish sb. + -lo.] 
Characterized by adoration of a fetish. 

2883 Academy No. 562, 200 Snake-worship was . . one of 
the commonest forms of fetishic religion. 

Petisiiism, fetichism (fe-tijiz’m). [f. 
Fetish + -ISM. d.'Ss.fltichisme^ The worship 
of fetishes; an instance of this; the superstition 
of which this is the characteristic feature. 

x 8 o 2 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. II. 646 He detects 
everywhere fetishism or the wors|iip of tools, 2846 Grote | 
Greece xri. 1. 462 An original fetiwism in which particular 
objects had themselves been. supposed to be endued with ^ 
life. 2853 KiNCSLr.Y HyPaiia xxx, 382 Dabbling in magic, I 
astrology’, and barbarian fetichisins. | 
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Fetishist, fetichist (fe-tijlst), [f. as prec. 

-f-iST. Cf, 'Fr./e'tichiste.'} ' 

1 . One who worships a fetish. 

184s O. Brownson IVks. VI. 384 As .well might we charye 
the people of Massachusetts with being fetichists. xB6< 
Mill in Wesim. Rev. XXVIII. 35 The Fetishist thinis 
that hi.s Fetish is alive. 2870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. i. i 
These races were Fetichists before they became Buddisi. ' 

2 . quasi-a^‘. =Fetishi8T1o. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in yml. Geog. Soc. XXIX, 
339 The faith of ancient Egypt . .was essentially fetlssisL 
2862 Goldw. Smith Lect. Doctr. Progress 6 The negro and 
fetichist populations of Africa. 

Petisliistic, fetichistic (fetiji-stik), a. 
[f. prec. + -10.] Of, pertaining to, characterized 
by, or resembling fetishism. 

2867 Lewies Hist. P/dlos. I. p. xHi, Suppose one of the 
travellers to be . . still in the fetichistic stage. 1868 Fiske 
in Fortn. Rev. IV. 295 It is the primitive fetichistic haUi of 
thought. 2877 E. R. CoNDER Bas. Faith i. 5 Some germs 
of fetishistic religion. 

Fetishry (fe'ti/ri). [f. Fetish -by.] tcJlsct. 
Objects regarded as fetishes ; an example or sped- 
men of these. 

2885 D. C. Murray Rainbow Gold 1. n. vl. 76 The black 
man passes the bit of rag or broken stick or other felishry. 
Fetisly, -liche, var. ff. of Featously. 
t Fetissan, a. Obs, rare~-\ [f. fetiss, Fetish 
-*• -AN.] Of the nature of a fetish ; fetish-like. 

26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. xv. (1614) 652 If ibis 
Fetissan portion did not pacific their angrie moode, by 
daily presents of meat and drinke. 

Fetisso, Fetissero, obs, ff. Fetish, Fetishek. 
'f'Fe'tlos. Obs. Forms: a.’ i fietels, fdtels, 
Oj'tn. fetless, south, vetles, 3 fet(e)les. twtih. 
dial. 3-4 fetel, -il. \ 0 %.fstieh str, masc., perb. 
related by ablaut to Fat Vat. Innoitheni 
ME. the final s disappeared, as in mod. burial ixtm 
buriels."] A vessel or receptacle; a bag, cask; sack. 
In religious lang. used fig. ‘vessel’. 

a. efioj K. /Elfred Oros, i. i. § 21 Twesen fsetels full 

ealaS oooe wsteres. cxooo Sax. Leechd. III. x6 Do .. on 
swylc faetels swylc 3u wille. cxzoo Ormin 2445® P® 
fetless wass Brerdfull off waterr filledd. axtts Ancr.R. 
164 t>is bruchele uetles, wummone vlcschs. oi«5 

Juliana 28 Ower mix masvmex J>at beo5 feondes fcilcs. 
c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. ^61 Dat arche was a feteles good, f 1300 
Si. Margarcte 207 He. .in a strong vetles ous bro3tc: & in 
a put ous caste. < 

p. a 2300 Cursor M. 20032 (Cott.) Of chesing fetil iwjbt 
he was, ^2325 Meir» Horn, 740 Len me sum fetel tharto, 
Quarin I mai thin almous do. C1340 Cursor M.xim) 
(Edin.) A fetjl that it war no^te tinte (was] setvndtr that 
licur for to hlnte. 

Fetlock (fe*tl/>k), sb. Forms : 4 feetlakk, 4-5 
fet(e)lak, 5 fytlo(c)k,X7 fitlook), 6, 8, 9 foot(e)- 
lock, (6 fotelocke), 6 fete-, 7 feetlock, 

lock. \W^.fetlak,fythh, corresponding to MHG. 
fizfach, viszlach (mod.Ger._/?jc/hr/i); the fonnation 
is obscure connexion ^Yith Ger. fessel pastern 
been suggested. The word was early interprejea 
as f. Foot sb. + Lock (of hair), and this notion 
has influenced the spelling of some of the fonns. 
Sense 2 is due to confusion with Fettebeock.] 

1 . That part of a horse’s leg where the taft of hair 
grows behind the pastern-joint ; the toft itself 

ci3*S Coer de L. 5816 Up to the feetlakkes in bleed. 
C1330 Arik, 4“ Merl, (KGlbing) 5892 To |>e fidokM in ^ 
blod. a 2400-50 A lexander 2049 pat foies ferd in pe 
to Jtc fetelakis. 1^70-85 Malory Arthur i. xvu, o 
horses went in blood up to the fytlokys. 2592 
^ Ad. 20$ Fetlocks shag, and long. 2596 Bp. }V. 

Three Serm, i. 21 Falling to the ground they 
that they couered the horse footelockes. x6»J G. oANO 
Ovids Met. IV. (2626) 82 Where Titan’s panting 
bathe their fierie feet-Iocks in the Deepc. 2697 
^neid V. 739 White were the fetlocks of his fceL 
Morse Amer, Geo^. I. 397 This wilderness, where no - 
sinks to his fetlocks at every step. 2837 W. Irving 
Bouneville 1 . 47 The horses were often to the 
Browning Dram. Idylls, Mnliykeh 36 Her fetlock is *0^ 
splashed loo. 

b. iransf. of a human being. 

164s Z. Boyd Holy Songs in Zion's Flowers (t^SSl "f* 
12/2 These, .dance and leap. .With nimble fct-locks. 

2 . An apparatus fixed on the leg of a horse 

prevent running away; « Fetteklock.’ . , 

269s Motteux St. Olon's Morocco 171 Each Horse. .^0 j 
fasten’d to a Stake and Fetlocks. 28*8-40 
Herald. I, Fetlock or Fetterlock, a horse fetlock. r 
[see 3]. 2889 in Elvin Diet. Heraldry. . , 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as . feilock-chatn, * 

-joint', fetlock-boot (see quot.) ; fetlook-do®P 
{advf),zo as to cover the fetlocks, for 

2874 TUmonx Diet. Mech., *Fetlock’boot..apToW^f^^ 
the fetlock and pastern of a horse. 2856^ chs^ 

Burning Ground \o The farm-horse drags his feti(^ ^,f {. 

1599 Skaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 82 Wounded brt ^ 

locke deepe in gore. 1865 Kingsley Hereto, vi, 
up his horse, fetlock deep in water. ^27*0 Gidsos^ 

Guide I. vi. (1738) 94 Whereon the *Footlock hair 
27*5 Bradley Fnm. Diet. II. s.v. Parts Horses 
Pastern or •Foollock Joint. 1943 Youatt /fer/rx 
A serious affection of the fetlock-joint. , . 

Fetlooked (fe-tipkt), a. [f. Fetwck i*. + 
-ED a. Having a fetlok-. b- 
or fastened by the fetlock ; hence, bampt > 
shackled. 



PETOB. 


PBTWA, 


.17*5 Pattison in Priot^s Poems (1733^ III. xH» The 
Carfifess Husband and the Peevish wife ; The Troubles of 
the Fetlock’d-Couple shew. 1870 Lowell Amongv:^ Bks. 
Ser. 1. (1873)157 A language, .not yet fetlocked by dictionary 
and grammar mongers. 

Fetor, fcetor (f?‘toj). Forms : (5 fetoiire), 
feetor, 6- fetor, fcetor. [a. "L. fetor (incor- 
rectly fo.'ior'), f. fcto’e : see Fetid,] An offensive 
smell; a stench. 

1:1450 Mirour Saluacioun 416 Filles a man at eende with 
rotynnesse and feioure. ^ 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 313 
His dolour did incres, With foull fetor that wes intollerabill. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv.x. 201 The Factor whereof 
may discover it self by sweat and urine. xyS9 Phil. Tram. 
LI. 275 The fetor of these waters is not owing to mere stag- 
nation. 1851 H. D. Wolff Pictures Spatiis/t Life (1853) 
179 The fcetor of coke and oil will drown the perfume of the 
lily and the rose, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xix. 235 This 
flesh, .of the female seal., has not the fetor of her mate’s. 

II Pettbol, -bole Mill, [Gtr-felt- 

lol (Freiesleben 1831), f. Fat W Bole.] 
A variety of Chlokopal. 

J83S C. U. Shepard Min. ii. 207 Fetlbole. Massive ; com- 
position impalpable., x868 Dana Min, 461 Eetihot has a 
liver-brown color, a .slightly greasy lustre. 

Fett(e, obs. form of Fat, Feat. 

Fettor (fe’toi), sh. Forms : i feotor, feter, 
fetor, 3-7 feter, 4 fet(t)re, south, vetre, (5 feder, 
fettir, -our, -yr, fetur, -yr, 6 fetrer, fettar), 6- 
fetter. \0^. feter fern., cogn. with OS. feieros pi. 
m. (Dll. voter m. lace), OHG. feq:^eraj MHG. 
fez^er (early mod.Ger. fern., Olk.fyinn‘ m. 

(Sw, fjaitrar pi.) OTcut. ^feterh^ -ro-Zf f. fet- 
(:— OAiyan/^^-) ablaut-form of fit Foot. Cf. L. 

' pedica, Gr. of identical meaning and root.] 

1. A chain or shackle for the feet of a human 
being or animal ; hence gen. a bond, shackle, (rare 
in sing^ 

e 800 Corpus Gi.^ Pedo^ sfelpaturum^ feotor. 0950 Littdisf. 
Gosp. Mark V. 4 ForSon oftust raiS feotrum..5ebunden wees, 
rxooo Ags. Ps. Ixxviii. 11 On feterum fseste. r 1290 .S'. jE'k^. 
Le^. 1 . 107/20 Ake euere he hadde ane peire feteres. 13. . 
E, E. AUit.P. B. 1253 Festned fettres to her fete under 
foie wombes. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3313 Of al hure chaynes 
he haj> him raft; & ek hure vetres oundo. C1430 
Gener, (Roxb.) 2741 A pare of fetures on him fest. rx489 
Q.KXJW Sonnes of Ayntoifxsx. 370 His feters that were on 
his fete, a *541 Wvatt In TottelCsMisc. (Arb ) 82 Clinkyng 
of fetrers would such Mustek craue, 165* Ashmole TheaU 
Chem. 2x6 Ryngyng of Feteris maketh no mere sown. 1794 
Burke Sp. IK. Hastings, They . . loaded their limbs with 
fetters. 1876 Humphreys Coin Colt. Man. ix. 107 Antony 
presented Artavasdes, .to Cleopatra in golden fetters, 

b. p!. = Captivity. 

1704 Addisok Poems, Campaign, Those who 'scape the 
fetters and the sword, a X839 Praed Poems (1864) 1 . 2io, 
I . .thought that freedom was as sweet as fetters. 

2. iransf. and Jig* Anything that confines, im- 
pedes. or restrains ; a check, restraint. 

cxooo Wanderer (Gr.) Ic modsefan minne sceolde.. 
feterum saslan. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 866 Delluerlng 
it .. To the ^Irar agane .. But fait or fetter. 2602 Smak.s. 
Hant. ill, iii. 25 We will Fetters put vpon this feare. 
1676 Drvden Aurengz. Prol. 9 Passion’s too fierce to be 
in Fetters bound. 1781 Cowper Hope 449 The sacred 
book Bound in the fetters of an unknown tongue. z8x8 
Cruise Digest {cd. 2) IV. 530 The Court of Chancery will 
not loose the fetters he has put upon himself. X85X Robert- 
son Serm, i. xviii. (1866) 305 He who puls fetters on the 
mind. 1871 Freeman Nosin, Conq. (18761 IV. xvii. 66 
Fortresses, which became in truth the fetters of England. 
Fetter (fe‘toi),v.I Forms: 4-6feter(e, fet(t)re, 
(5 fedre, -dyr, fether, f©t(t)yr, fetur), 6- fetter, 
[f. prec. sb. ; cf. OFris.yf/^rti, OHG. {ka-^fe^^arSn, 
ON.^^/m.] 

1. irans. To bind ■with or as with fetters; to 
chain, fasten, shackle. 

C1300 Havelok He..dide him binde and fetere wel 
With gode feteres al of stel. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 371 
Elies had I dweld .. I-felered in his prisoun foi'evere moo. 
c X420 Chron. Vilod.g^'2 He hadde y ffedryde to gedur his 
leygus two. c X489 (Jaxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 369 He 
made to be broughte a grete payre of yrens, and fetred hym 
wyth theym. 1535 Stewart Cron., The king., in presoun 
Strang, Fetrit richt fast. X647 Ward Simp. Cobler 54 Is 
Majestas Imperii growne so kickish, that it cannot stand 
quiet, .unlesse it be fettered? 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest xii, See that he is strongly fettered. 1835 W. Irving 
Tour Prairies 276, I now fettered my horse to prevent his 
straying. X847 Grotf. Greece (1862) III. xxxi. 145 The 
actual chains in which the prisoners had been fettered. 

b. iransf. and Jig. To impose restraint upon ; 
to confine, impede, restrain. Also with down. 

1526 Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531^ 172 Synne, in the whiche 
we be wrapped and fettered, a 1586 Sidney A read. n. xxii. 
200 Nether her woorthinesse. .nor hisowne suffering for her 
..could fetter his ficklenes. X633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 
JQ Fond man, that thinks such fire and aire to fetter. x68x 
Temple Mem, m. Wks. 1731 1 . 359, 1 never could, .endure 
to be fetter'd in Business. 17x1 Steele No.2olP4The 

generality of the World are fettered by Rules. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters II. 142 All the other mills .. have their wheels 
fettered with icy chains. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Ixv. 
521 The best faculties, .may be sunk and fettered by super- 
stition. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm, (ed. 2) IIL xxv. 
420 Can any. .human doctrine fetter down our hearts ? 1844 
Stanley /I rwW (1858; I. v. 207 The surest way to fetter our 
own progress, 

i*2. To bind (a wheel) with a tire. Ohs. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb, Htfsb. § 5 The wheles..muste be well 
fettred with wood or yren. 
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tFeiit'er, Obs.~^ [?f, *fetter^ corruption 
of Faitouii.] irons. See quot. 

1587 Mascall Govt. (1653) 2$ Also there be many 

men that fetter them, which is, to cut the dew-lap before on 
the brisket. 

, Better, obs. form of Featobe. 

Bettered (fe-tord),///. a. [f. Fetter v. + -EDb] 

1 . Bound with fetters or chains. 

a- X32S Prose Psalter ci[i). 21 He herd Jjc waie-mentynges 
of J)e fettered. 1556 J, H eywood Spider F. ii. B j b, The 
fettred flie. x6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. in. ii. Wks, 1856 

I . 107 May I be fetter'd slave to coward Chaunce. i 60 
Land. Gaz. No. 3214/4 Two black Geldings, the one .. side 
fettered. 2814 Byron Corsair ni. ix, He, fast as fetter’d 
limbs allow, pursued, 2B80 Miss Braodon fust as I am I'i, 
His fettered wrists hanging in front of him. 

b. Jig. Hampered by disadvantageous con- 
ditions. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 140 It Is the old, fettered, 
barbarian labor .system, 

2 . (See quot.) 

•^1884 Syd, Soc. Lex., Fettered, in Biol., applied to the 
limbs of animals when, by their retention within the in- 
teguments, or by their backward stretched position, they are 
unfit for walking. 

Hence Fe’tteredness, the state of being fettered. 
2656 W. Montague Accompl. Wont. 112 Gracefulness is 
..averse to this slavery and fetterednesse. 

Fetterer (fe-uroi). [f. P'etter v. + -eri.] 
One who fastens fetters on (a person), lit. and Jig. 

x6xi Cotgr., Entraveur, a fetterer, a shackler, 2846 Lak- 
DOR Iniag. Conv. I. 75 Which was the fetterer? 
Petterfoe, obs. van Featherfew, feverfew. 
?<ixsoo Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 120 Here be more 
erbes . , F y nter fanter and ffetter foe. 

Fettering (fe^tarig), vbl. sb* £f. Fetter t/.l + 
-TNG 1.] The action of binding with fetters. 

a 1623 Gosson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps.cxHx. 8 If he 
once fall to fettering of princes,, no flesh shall be able to 
knock off their Mts again. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot, V. Hx. 
332 The Perth citizen's familiar way of treating the fettering 
of a Highlander. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. ii, 98 
That sign shall he., the fettering of such unwilling tongue. 

attrib. x8ia Examiner 28 Sept. 621/2 The old man was. . 
pushed forward to the fettering block. 

Fetterless (fe'toales), a. [f. Fetter sh. and v. 
+ -less.] Without fetters ; unfettered ; that cannot 
be fettered, lit, and Jig. 

1604 Marston Malcontent i. lit, A tongue As fetterlesse 
as is an emperours, 1804 Moore To Boston Frigate 9 
Though man have the wings of the fetterless wind. x8x6 

J, Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 202, I would rather see them 
as wild, lawless and fetterless as the bold Arab, x^z 

M, Field Sight 4 Song^o Fetterless her ample form. 

Fetterlock (fe'tSilpk). Also 5 feter-, -ir-, 
-yr-, 6 fether-, 7 feawter-, fewter-. [f. Fetter 
ji, Lock ; in sense i a corruption of Fetlock.] 

1 . = Fetlock r. Also used aitrib. 

1587 Mascall (1627) 135 TheycHppe away all 

the hayre sauing the fetherlocke. 16x7 Markham Caval, 
11. 9 His ioyntes beneath his knees great, with long feawter 
lockes. 2678 Land. Gaz. No. 2^38/4 A grey Mare 
charm’d upon the 4 fetter-lock mints. 1688 R, Holme 
Artnoury ir. 154/1 The Fewier-lock. 1716 Lend. Gaz. No. 
5470/4 The Fetter-Locks behind bigger than the other, 
i^x Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xlv. 85 Our horses’ 
feet were sinking at every step above their fetterlocks, 
b, transj. of a human being. 

1664 Butler Hud, ii. j. 91 To set at large his Fetter.locks. 

2 . An apparatus fixed to the foot of a horse, to 
prevent his running away. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 159/1 Felyrlokke, sera compeditalis. 
1S30 Palsgr. 220/1 Fetterlocke, serrnre a goujons. x6xo 
Holland Camden's Brit, i. 510 The forme of the Keepe . • 
built like a fetter-lock. 

fig, 1841 James i?r/)[7z«//xxj. Despotic suspicion had not 
invented the fetter -lock of passports. 

b. The same represented on a badge, shield, etc. 
Also a jewel of the same form. 

It is figured as a cylinder to which a chain or steel Land is 
attached in the form of a D, one end being permanently 
fixed and the other secured by a lock. 

2463 Bury Wills (1850) 37 A litil fetirlok of gold with a 
lace of perle and smal bedys therto of blak. c 1465 Pol, Rcl. 
fy L. Poems (x866) a An F. for feterlock h^t is of grete 
substance. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 346 King Edward . . 
bare his while Rose, the fetterlocke before specified, 1646 
Buck Rich. Ill, iv. 115 The device was, A Faulcon encom- 
passed with a Fetter-lock. x8*oScoTT/z'fW//M»^xxix, A fetter- 
lock, and a shackleboH on a field-sable. 

tFeirtery, a. Obs.--^ [f. Fetter + -t 1 .] 
Of the nature of fetters ; binding, constraining. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii, viii. 123 The fettery Hand- 
Cuffs of Gincs Passamont, 

Fettle (fe t^l), Ohs.gzg. dial, [OF. 

fitel = OHG. (MHG. Ger. fessel) 

chain, band, OiA. fetill bandage, strap :—OTeut. 
*fatilo-z, f. root faL to hold.] a, Jn OF. A girdle, 
belt. b. A bandage. C, A handle in the side of 
a large basket, etc. Also attrib., as fettle strap. 

r888 K. IEltrzd Boetk. xxxvii. § i Mid fetlum & mid 
Syldenum bylt sweorduin. a 2000 Boeth. Meir, xxv. 19 
Sweordum & fetelum. 2599 A. M, tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. 
Physicke 306/2 We must rowle the same [a wound] ^\Ith 
narrowe rowles, or with Fetles, accordinge to the constitu- 
tion of the disease. x8xs J. Henderson Agric. Surv. 
Caithn. 60 Each cassie has a fettle or handle in each side. 
2847-78 Halliwell, Fettel, a cord used to a pannier. 1877 

N. W. Line. Gloss., Fettle-strap, tho strap which sustains 
a pannier. 


Fettle (fe-tn), sb.^ [f, next vb.] 

1. Condition, state, trim ; in phr. {to be) in {good, 
high, etc.) fettle. Also in pi. the points, ‘ ins and 
outs' (of anything); but this may belong to 
Fettle sb.^ 

CX750 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dialect. Gloss., 
Fettle, dress, case, condition. 2768 Ross Helenore 23 Her 
tongue for fear tint fettle in her cheek. 2804 R. Anderson 
Cumbrld. Ball. 90 We were young, and heath i’ fettle. 2829 
J. R. BnsTK^r^, Lit. Mem. 365 A critic, who knows what 
the north-countryman calls the fettles of the business, may 
suspect an equivocation. 2850 Tales Kirkb. Ser. 11. 270 I’m 
in terrible poor fettle with the toothache, 2857 E. Waugh 
Lane. Life, A Shetland pony in good fettle. 1859 O. W. 
Holmes Pnf.^ Breakf.d. xii. (1891) 313 The young man 
John is. . ‘ in fustrate fettle ’. 2^0 W. Beatty-Kincston in 
Fortn. Ret>. May 729 It would, .be surprising were they not 
in fine fettle. 

2. The material used for ‘ fettling' a furnace. 

2894 Harpers Mag Feb. 420/2 The molten metal is 

thoroughly stirred or ‘rabbled’ to make it uniform and 
secure the incorporation of the ‘fettle*. 

Fettle (fe‘t’1), V. Forms : 4-6 fettel, 4-7 
fetle, (5 fettil, fetyl), 5-6 fetel(e, 9 dial, fottle, 
4- fettle, [Possibly f. OF. filet. Fettle sb .^ ; 
the primary sense would then be ‘ to gird up ’.] 

1. trans. To make ready, put in order, arrange. 
Now only dial, to put to rights, ‘ tidy up scour ; 
also, to groom (a horse), attend to (cattle). 

23., E, E. Allit P, B. 585 He j?at fetly in face fettled 
alle eres. Ibid. C. 38 In Je ly.xte Jere Jjj'se two arn on teme 
layde, Hit am fettled in on forme. C2340 Ga7v. 4- Gr. Knt. 
656 Now alle J)ese fyue sy^ez, forsol>€, were felled on Jiis 
kny3t. a 1400-^0 A le.rander 626 And faste by his enfourme 
was fettild his place. 2562 Schole-house of Women 571 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV, 127 Our fily is felled unto the saddle. 2787 
Grose Prozdne. Gloss., To fettle IK tits, to dress the horses. 
1849 A. Bronte Agnes Grey (1858) 3^, I.. fettled up th’ 
fireplace a bit. 1864 T. Clarke in Kendal Mercury 30 Jan., 
Wolf bed fottledhim a nolce loii poi i’ thoon. sBSo Dorothy 
46, I can .. Fettle both horses and cows. 

b. lee/m. To line (a puddling furnace, etc.) ; to 
scour (rough castings). 

2882 C. R. A. Wright in Encycl. Brit, (ed, 9) XIII. 324/2 
In fettling the furnace either oxide of iron bricks moulded 
to fit the furnace are built in, or, etc. 2884 Imf. 4- Mach. 
Rev. I Dec. 67 i 6^'2 A castings.cleaner, capable of holding a 
ton of rough castings and fettling them in an hour. 

c. To ‘do for’ (a person \ to beat, 

2863 Kingsley Waier-bab, 322 Tom offered to., fettle 
him over the head with a brick, 2884 Cheshire Gloss, s. v., 
A mother will threaten her child ‘I’ll fettle thee*. 

d. To mull (ale or porter) ; see Fettled below. 
f2. reji. and intr. for rejl. To get (oneself) 

ready; to prepare; to address oneself to battle. 
Obs. exc. dial, (see quot. 3855 ). 

23 . E. E. Allit, P. C. 435 On a felde he fettelez hym 
to bide, CX4Z5 Wyntoun Cron. vin. xvi, 297 The Scottls 
. , Tuk the feld, and manlyk)y Fetlyt wyth thare fais in 
fycht. 25x5 Scot. Field 304 In Fumiv. Percy Folio I. 227 
He fetllen them to sowpe .. on a banke. 2597-8 Bp. Hall 
Sat. IV. vi. 43 He . . sels his teeme and fetleth to the warre. 
1600 Holland Lity xxu xvi. (2609) 402 They rather trem- 
bled .. than felled themselves to consultation. ^2674 Ray 
N. C. Words. Fettle, to set or go about any thing. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., ‘ We are just fettling for off.' 
b. To busy oneself; to fuss. 

*745 Swift Direct. Servants iii, Pretend to fettle about 
the Room. 28^ Carlyle Fredk, Gt. (1865) II. vii. vii. 325 
He is getting bis saddle altered: fettlingabout this and that. 
Hence Fe’ttled^//. a., in senses of the vb. 

^2460 Towneley Myst. 309 YJle fetyld. 1861 Temple Bar 
Mag. I. 420 A pint of fettled porter. 2863 Miss Braddon 
y, Marchmont I. 95 A mug of fettled beer. 2884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Fettled Ale, ale mulled wth ginger and sugar, 
Fettler (fe-tbr). dial, and techn. [f. Fettle v. 
+ -ERk] One who ‘fettles'; in various trades. 

1872 Daily Nezvs 28 Aug., The cloth finishers, dressers, 
fettlers, and willeyers, are taking steps to obtain a general 
advance. 2883 Almondbury 4- Huddersf. Gloss., Fetiler, 
one who cleans up ; especially one whose business it is to 
clean machinery, engines, &c. 2884 Cheshire Gloss., Fettler, 
one who sharpens the knives of the fustian cutters. 2892 
Labour Commission Gloss , Fetiler, the person who cleans 
out the fudd and dirt that accumulates in the cards of the 
.scribbler and condenser. 


Fettling (fe'tlig), vbl. sb. [f. Fettle v. + -ixo ^.] 
1 . The action of the verb Fettle in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

2865 Carlyu: Fredk. Gl. IX.xx.iL 28 Friedrich calculated 
there would be very considerable fettling and haggling. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, ‘ 1 gev him a good fettling.* 

b. spec. The action of lining a puddling furnace ; 
hence, the materials used for this. Ah'o attrib. 

2864 Percy Iro7i 4- Steel 669 Iron puddled with limest^e 
fettling is always rotten. 2872 Daily AevJS^ Oct. 
judgment, .was against Sunday fettling. 1890 Iron fy Steel 
Trades yrnl. 4 Jan. 20/2 Sales of cokes and fettling mine- 
rals are recorded in large quantities. 

IlFettsteiu (fetstoin). Alin. [Ger. fettstan 

(■\Yerneri8o8),f.j^//fat + j/ir/^stone.] =El^oute. 

2825 W. Phillips Outl. Min. Geol, (iSi8) 32 The fettstein 
consists of 44 silex, 34 alumine, 4 oxide ^ 

portion of lime, and 16 parts of sodaand potash. .2 $9 

■Geol. Terms s.Y. 

Tetrare, Fetus : see Fceture, Fetus 
II Fetwa (fe-twa,'. Forms : 7-9 fetfa, 8 fetva, 

9 fethwa, fetwa. [Arab. feltua (pronounce 
by the Tnrks fel/a), f. Id fata, ia 4th con>^to in- 
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struct by a legal decision (pr. pple. Mufti).] 

A decision given (usually in writing) by a Mufti 
or other Moslem juridical authority. 

x6z5PuRCHAs /’:^r;;;/iII. ix. 1608 Fetfa’s that is, Declara- 
tions, or ludgements of the Mufiee. X704 J. Trkvp Al>ra- 
MttU V. i. 2000 In less than half an hour, The black deposing 
Fetfawill be sign’d. 1802 Paris as it sons'll. Ixviii. 334 
A fetfa or diploma of the Grand Signior. 1836 Lane Mod. 
Agv// I. 134 The NAib . . desires the plaintiff to procure a 
fetSva (or judicial decision) from the Moof'tee, xMz Times 
5 Apr. 9/4 The fetiva ’from the great Mahomedan Academy' 
will be awaited with curiosity. 

Pen ‘SV. Laxv. Forms: 5-8 few, 6- 

feu. [a, OF.y^w, Jiti\ see the variant Fee 

1 '. —Fee sb^ 1 ; also, a tract of land held in fee. 
(Used by modern Scottish jurists indiscriminately 
with fee as a rendering of med.L. feueftwi.) 

x6{^ Skene Peg. Maf Table, s. v., Gif the vassall com- 
mittis ane trespas aganis his overlord : he tines his few 
halden of him. lib, 2. c. 63, 4. [The word is not in the text, 
which renders ye-wr/z/m by ‘lands’.] 1754 Erskine Princ, 
Sc. Lav) (i8o 9_» 136 Allodial goods are opposed to feus. 
a 1768 — Instil. Sc. Law (1773) I. 209 When mention is 
made of a feu or subfeu, we are not necessarily to understand 
a grant of lands holden in feu-f^jrm, but a feudal grant in 
general . . unless where the subject treated of naturally con- 
iines it to a feu-holding. 

2 . A feudal tenure of land in which the vassal, in 
place of military service, m?ikes a return of grain 
or money (opposed to Ward or military holding 
and Blanch or holding at a nominal rent) ; a grant 
of lands on these conditions ; in mod. use, a per- 
petual lease for a fixed rent ( =* F eu-f.\rm). Phrases: 
fu, upon fen ; subject to such payjnents or per- 
formance of duties ; also to hold feu, set into fen. 

X497 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 313, I resauit fra the Lard of 
Teling. .of the releif of few and hlanchferme of the entre of 
Johns Lord Glammys, thretj thre lib. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 
2685 Set into few sour temporall land.s. 1570 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxiii. 30 Thocht thalr was sum that tuik thy rowmis 
in few. X720 Loud. Gas. No. 5866/3 A small Part holding 
Few ol the Earl of Strathmore. 1759 RouEnrsoN I/ist. 
Scot. (18x7) II. in. 74 By granting feus, and perpetual leases 
oflands 1826 Scorr Provhtc. Antiq. 11 . xio Agrant for 
disposing of it, in feu. 1892 Gladstone in Daily News 
25 Mar. 3/4 To hold land upon feu from the landlord, 
b. A piece of land held ‘ in feu ’ ; a holding. 

X79X Nenvte Tour Eng. ^ Scot, 375 A small piece, or feu 
of ground in Fifeshire. X820 Scott Monast. i, The vassals 
of the church., were permitted in comparative quiet to 
possess their farms and feus. x 854 A. M-Kay Hist. 
Kilmarnock 313 On the other side some feus were un- 
occupied. 

3 . attrib, and Comb . ; simple attrib., as fcu‘ 
grant, •parchment, -rent, -system; special comb,, 
as feu-annual (see quot. 1710), hence -annualer ; 
feu-obarter — next ; feu-contract, the contract 
regulating the giving out of land in feu, between 
the superior and vassal ; feu-duty, the annual rent 
paid by a vassal to his superior for tenure of lands ; 
feu-holding, a tenure of lands in feu ; feu-right, 
the right of holding (land, etc.) in feu. 

XS07 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. Annuell, In the Acte.s of 
Parliament maid be Queene Marie 4 Parlia. 29. Maij c, 10 
mention is maid of ground annuell, *few annuell and top 
annuell, quhairof I .. am incertalne quhat they do signifie. 
X7X0 J Dundas Vltnu Pend. Anrv Gloss. 127 Pcsv-annuals, 
that which is due by the Reddendo of the Property of the 
Ground, before the House was built within Burgh, xsst 
Sc. Acts Q (1597) § 10. 134 b. The *few annuellaris. 

rt 1768 ERSKiSE/zzr*7.6V.Z.rt«»(x773)I.2o7 The word ’’feu- 
charter U never made use of but to denote the special tenure 
by feu-farm. X832 Austin furkfr, (1879) II. lii. 879 The 
’‘feu-contract is in -the nature of a perpetual lease and is in 
Scotland the usual mode ofletiingland forbuildingpurposes. 
*597 Acts fas. VI, 246 Incase it sal happen .. ony 
vassall or fewar. .to failzle in making of payment of his*few 
dewtie. x8s4 H. Miller Sc/i. 6- Sekm. xvi. (1857) 356 Pay- 
ing a large arrear of feu-duty, a 1768 Erskine Instit. Sc. 
Law (1773I I. 222 The vassal’s loss of his ’‘feu-grant. X748 
De Poe’s Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 39 Converted into Blanch and 
’‘Feu holdings. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V, Ixiv. 444 Some 
of the beneficial interests thus conveyed were mere leases, 
others were feu-holdings. xSzs Scott Pam. Lett. 12 Oct. 
(1894) If. 353 A grim ofd Antiquary. .all *feu-parchment, 
snuff, and. .whisky toddy. i 856 Miss Mulock Noble Life 
XV. 267 Houses. .the •feu-rents of which made the estate., 
more valuable every year. X774 Petit, in AhKay Hist. 
Kilmarnock App. iit. 305 The reddendo of this *feu-right is 
Scots yearly. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., The *fcu 
system is a custom (in use in Scotland* under which a piece 
of hand is purchased by a perpetual yearly payment. 

Feu (fi")» trojis. To grant (land) 

upon feu. Also lo fcu off, out, 

17x7 De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot, u. 23 Temporalities feu'd to 
themselves. 1799 J. Robkrtson Agr/c, Perth 59 He had 
recourse to wadsetts ; or feued off a part of his property at 
a quit-rent. x 854 H. Miller Sch. 4- xiv. (1857) 301 

A little bit of ground, which he had failed in getting feued 
out for buildings. x866 Miss Mulock Noble Life\\\. 109 
To find out the exact extent and divisions of hLs property, 
and to whom it was feued. 

+ FeTl*age. Obs.mre. \y. OT. fcuagc,fouage, 
{. feu fire.] (Sec quots.) 

^ x6i8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 214 The Prince of Wales .. 
imposing a new taxation upon the Gascoignes, of Feuage or 
Chymney mony .. discontented the people. 1706 Phillifs 
( ed. Kerseyk Puage or Pocat^e, Hearth-money, an Imposi- 
tion of Twelve-pence for every Fire-hearth. 
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Fenax (fi«'aj). Sc. Forms: 6 fear,’ fewar, 7 
fier, 8 feuer, g feur, 'j~ fewar. See Kiar. [f. 
Feu sb. + -All.] One who holds land upon feu. 

J513-7S hmrn. Occttrrcnls (1833) 237 Alexander Stewart 
fear of G.aruleis. 1597 Sc. Acts Jas. VI , § 246 Ony vassal 
or fewar, haldand landes in few-ferme. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 105 I'he fier of Fintray. 1753 Scots Mag. Feb. 
86/2 Except of feuerof3i/. Scots of valued rent. 1843 Scott 
Monast. i. uotCy Descendants of such feuars..are still to be 
found in possession of their family inheritances. 1876 Grant 
Bnrgh Sch. Scott. 11. ii. 109 Neighbouring feuars and pro- 
prietors. 

Fend ^ (fiad). Forms : a. (after ihe early 
14th c. almost exclusively Sc,} 3-6 fede, 4 fed, 
(6 fade), 6-7 fead, feed(e, 4-S feid(e. p. 6 
food(e, feood, fude, 6-7 fuid(e, 6-8 fewd(e, 
7 feaud, feode, feude, 7- feud. [The northern 
ME. fede is a. OF. fede, feide, faide (the phrase 
fede mortel = ‘deadly feud ’ is recorded from 1 3th c.), 
ad. OHG. fihida (whence MHG. vlhede, vHdc, 
mod.G. fehde) — OE. f&hp^tt enmity :—OTeut. 
*faihip& str. fern., noun of quality or state f. *faiho~ 
adj. : see. Foe. In 14-15111 c. the word occurs only 
in Sc. writers, the form being always fede, feide, or 
something phonetically equivalent. In the i6th c. 
it was adopted in England (being often expressly 
spoken of as anorthern word), with an unexplained 
change of form, as food(c, feood, fuid,fewd, whence 
in 17th c. the form now current. The ordinary state- 
ment that the change of form was due to the in- 
fluence of Feud sh:^ is obviously incorrect ; Feud 
sbi^ is not recorded in our material until half a 
century after the appearance of the forms foode, 
fewd, and would not account for them even if it 
were proved to have existed earlier ; moreover, 
even in the 17th c. it was merely a rare technical 
word used by writers on the ‘ feudal system and 
i its sense is too remote from that of the northern 
feide for the assumed influence to have operated. 

A plausible supposition is that there was an OE. *fcod str. 
fern. <f. feo%an to hate) corresponding to Goth. as 

frcod friendship to Goth, frijapwa. ^ This would in ME. 
normally become fede, coalescing with the Rom. word of 
I similar sound and meaning; but there may have been a 
I northern Eng, dialect in aimich the word was pronounced 
trith & *r/shg* diphthong icF. mod. Eng. ffof/r from OE. 
flotver), and from which the /3 forms were adopted. In 
17th c. the word was occasionally altered into Foehood.] 
fl. Active hatred or enmity, hostility, ill-will. 
a. NcS€feahhei>ffire fahSe.] a t^oo Cursor 

M. 27455 (Colt.) He haldes wreth in heri and fede, <M375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Afargarctc 4y6 For J>are vertu fed haf 1 . 
cx^70 Henry Wallace i. 354 A mar quiet sted, Quhar 
Wil3ham mycht be betlir fra lhair fede. c X475 Rauf Coil- 
^ear 969 His wyfc wuld he nocht forjet, for dout of Goddis 
feld. 1556 Lauder Tractate 11 Nother to spalr, for lufe 
nor fede, To do dew lustice to the dede. 1570 Levins Manip. 
205/34 Feude, odium. ^ 1596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. 
Scot, 02 The fade and inimitie borne towards thair parents. 
178^ Burns Tam Samson's Elegy x, Till coward death 
behind him jumpit, Wi deadly feide. 

P. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1 . i Two . . cities . . bare eche 
other, .deadJye foode. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 1. z6 Deadly 
feood, 1598 Florio, Aizza, anger, fude, moode. 1631 
Gouge Gods Arrows iii. § 3. 187 This immortall fewdc 
against worshippers of the true God. X705 Dyet of Poland 
4 A Vice which rankles up to Fewd. 

l3. Sc. Used in contradistinction to favour. 

a. X530 Lyndesay 622 The verilie. .thaysulde 

declare, Without regarde to fauour or to fede. 1560 Holland 
Seven Sages s Thay tuke na cure of na mama fauour 
nor feid. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj, 137 For feed or favour of 
anie man, X637-S0 Row H ist. Kirk {1^42^ 44S Thus have 
I . . spoken nothing .. but the trueth, and that impartiallie, 
without fead or favour to any. 

p. 1843 Carlyle Past fy Pr. (1858) 145 Decided without 
feud or favour. 

2 . A stale of bitter and lasting mutual hostility. 
(From 16th c. often with allusion to 3,) Phrases : 
to be at {deadly') feudj + to have {a person) at feud. 

a. CX425 WvKTOUN Cron. vii. ix. 529 In h^re ire Ofawld 
Fede, and gret dyscord. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, ll. 201 
Syne sucir on bell and bulk. That euerie on to vther sould be 
trew In tyme to cum for aid feid or for new. a 1775 Hobie 
Noble ix. m Child Ballads (1890) vii. clxxxix. 2/2 The land- 
sergeant has me at feid. 

$. 1583 Golding Cahnn on Dent, iv, 21 Hee will alwa\*is 
bee at deadly foode with mec. x6cx Holland Pliny x, Ixxiv. 
308 Crowes and Owles are at mortall feaud one with another. 
x6xx Bible Transl. Pre^. 10 His Queene and his . . heire 
were at deadly fuide with him. X614 Bp. Hall Recoil, ! 
Treat. 603 Of which sort there are divers at this day . . at 
deadly feode with the other Jewes. cxFAsArgyldsWillxn 
Hurl. 4V/fr.(i746»Vni, 30/2 He lArgyle] was at Feud with I 
all his Superiors in Scotland, axyzs Burnitt Own Time 
(1766) L 6 Seeds of lasting feuds and animosities. 1B47 , 
Grote Greece 11. xlvii. <18621 IV. 189 Their ancient feud 
against Kork>’ra. 1871 Frce.man Norm. Conq, (1876) IV. 
xvli. 77 A parttran of Tostig would naturally be at feud 
with Oswuli. 

3 . A State of perpetual hostility between two 
families, tribes, or individuals, marked by murder- 
ous assaults in revenge for some previous insult or 
injury. More fully deadly feted. Cf. ^’E.vnETTA. 
Phrases as in 2, 

o. x58z-8 Hist, fames VI (x^) 225 That nalhing done 
..be comptii as deadlie fc.ad in judgement. 1S99 JAS. 1 
BacrcA. Awpor (16031 47 Rest not, until yce roote out these 
barbarous feldes. i6<^ Skene Reg. AlaJ. 46 For the main- 


teinlng of weir (or deadlie fead) quhilk he hes with zl- 
other. 422657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scot. (1824-5) 11.68 
His Maiesties sentence and decreltt being read conccrcir*' 
all feeds and matters of blood betuix the Hayes andCordonL 
p. 1568 Lamcakde Apxuiovofila Biij, Capitales inimidtit 
Saxonice fociih nomen. .a boreajibus Anglishac nostra 
memoria vsurpatum. llli vero dictione non iia muhuma 
priori dissidente,yhuf/, et Deadly fe 7 vd x6ot .-Id 
43 Elis, c. 13 Whocsoever shall , . take any of her Majtetk’s 
Subjects .. or make a praye or spoile of his Persone or 
Goodes, upon deadlie feude or otherwi';e. 1613 Purchu 
Pilgrimage vi. xl. 525 Mutuall feuds and battels betwixt 
their seuerall Tribe.s and kindreds. 2797 Toaiu.vs Lctj: 
Diet., Deadly feud is a profession of an irreconcileabk 
hatred, till a person is revenged even by the death of his 
enemy. 2814 Scott Ld. of Isles w. iv, Until these feuds so 
fierce and fell The Abbot^ reconciles. 1845 H. H Wilson 
Brit. India I.i. vi. 317 A tribe which was at deadly feud with 
the Joasmis. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. ic^ 
Carrying out an ancestral deadly feud, 
f 4 . A murderous conspiracy. Obs. rare-'^. 

So OF. feide. This is our only southern instance of the 
word before 16th c. 

ri3oo K. Alts. 96 Kyng Phelippe, of gret thede, Jlaista 
was of that feide. 

6 . A quarrel, contention, bickering. 

a. ct^h$ Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 6 Ifii 
shall chance us to continue any further in this fead it 
shall redound to his advantage. 

p. 2662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 1 We sec how 
small a matter will beget a feud between learned men. 1731 
Berkeley Alciphr. v. g 17 The perpetual feuds bcincea 
the patricians and plebeians. 2754 Richardson Grandhen 
(1781) IV. iv. 23 We were in the midst of a feud when jon 
arrived. 1835 Thirlwall Greece 1 . vii. 279 The domestic 
feuds which agitated.the family of Temenus. x84t B’Isrmii 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 53 The hero had come not to seek feud, 
nor to provoke insult. 

6 . attrib., as feud foe. Also, feud-bote, HhUyA. 
OE. fa;hP‘b 6 t\, a recompense for engaging in a 
feud, a compensation for homicide. 

[riDOo Laws EtJulrcd ix. § 25 And ne ^nij mjmstet. 

munuc ahwar mid rihte feh&-bote biddan ne faho-bote 
betan.] 2681 Blount Glossogr,, Feud-hoote. 1706 Phillifs 
iaA.yicriey), Peuddote. 17*1-2800 in B.titEV. 1640 Ai«/^ 
North. Man 343 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 306 If tlut I c« 
ever mcete with your fewd foes, Ise sweare by this stane 
that their hide I won bang. 

Fend 2, feed (fit 7 d). [ad. med.L. fcudtm, 
fcodmn : see Fee sb.^} 

1. «FeejA-i. . 

2624 Selves Tillrs Hon, 6j, I might with casting about, 
frame the nature of Feuds, or Patronage. 
de la Leysz^ Feod is a right which the Vassal bath in 
2818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) HI. 251 The Conqueror conferrM 
the estates, .on his principal followers as stnet feuds. 

E W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 256 The Benefice began to w 
converted into the hereditary Feud. 

2 . 

2806 A. Duncan Nelson tty His Majesty confewed on nim 
the title of Duke of Bronte, annexing to it the feon ^ 
that name. 28*5 T. Jefferson 
Residing constantly on their patrimonial feuds. 1865 fliAmi 
Brigand Life II. 271 The old papal feud of Beneventuo. 

Feudal (fi? 7 ’dal), a.'i and sb. Forms : 7 
7-9 feodal, (8 Sc. fewdal), 7- feudal. P* 
xa^^X..feuddlis,feoddUs, f. f cud-urn, feod'Um, 

Cf. Y. fiodal.] . . 

1 . Of or pertaining to a feud or fief; ofthenntnre 

of a feud or fief. ^ _ 

2624 Selden Titles Hon, 188 Neither did the **'°^*' . 
make them otherwise then Personal. For they were ■ 
annext to them as Feudall. « *^77 Hale CVw. 
ix. 183 Wales, that was not always the Feudal /m l, 
..England. 2710 J. Dundas Vie^o Feudal La 70 X\\-K\ 
Money got for a Few is moveable.. not Fexvdri, for . v 
not succeed in place of the Few. 1861 Kemp 
III. liii. 497 The conversion of allodial into feudal cs 

b. Her. vSee quot.) . , * , 

2847 Gloss. Heraldry, Arms of Succession, 'r 

called feudal arms, are those borne by the posses 
certain lordships or estate-s. . 

2 . Of or pertaining to the holding of land m le 
2639 Spelman Feuds tr Tenures xxiii. 38 

intervenient Lord to claim them by any 

2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 39 In all countries whe , 

feodal polity has prevailed. 2781 Gibbon 

n’He riiHimpnt« rtf f fpitrf.-il tenures. l873 H* “ . ‘ 


S/nd. Social, v. 203 The feudal arrangement 
to the soil. 


of attacluDcct 


b. "‘Feudal system : the system of polity 
prevailed in Europe during the Middle AgeSj 


which was based on the relation 


and 

iUUi^ , 

of superio'' 

vassal arising out of the bolding of lands ' 
2776 Adam Smith IV. N. (1869) 1 . 1. xi.cM Polandi 
the feudal system still continues to t.ikc pwc^. 
Kingsley /iVrcw. ix, The feudal system never tool: 
their soil. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the feudal system » 
ing or such as existed under that system. L 
lawyer: one learned in feudal law. Feudal wrt 
lliose who treat of the feudal system. ,j,r\n>d 

1665 Surv. Aff. Nctherl. 32 By the j 

Feodau‘ Law that King, their Lord, had 
to his Fee. 2765 Blackstone Comm.i. 24* ‘‘'^rgrtut 
the known distribution of the feodal wntct.s. ijw/ 

Par. Reg. 11. 206 Like them, in feudal days / . ‘ -...jjpsw 
lords. x8i6 Scott Old Mart, ii, Those feudal 
which united the va.ssal to the liege lord, and ^ 

Crown. 2840 T. A. Trollope Summ. in Br-Uunj _ y 
The ruins of two ancient feodal castles. niap d 

^ Mod. Hist, 64 it is time . . that we had .a ftud 
England. 



FEUDAL. : 

b. Feudal vassal, lord, etc. : one holding that' 
position in the sense implied in the feudal system. 

X639 SFEUttAN Fettds «5- Tenures ii. 4 Their Feudal Vassals 
. . enjoyed their Feuds . . from year to year at the pleasure 
of their Lords. 1839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 65/t 
Otho, the feudal proprietor of this stronghold. 1856 Froudc 
Hist* En^. (1858) I. i. r8 That loyally with which the people 
followed the standard . . of their feudal superiors. 

C. Occasionally of persons or their opinions; 
Adhering to the principles of the feudal system. 

1876 Freeman Norm. Cotuj.V. xxiv. 463 Lawyers.. would 
naturally look at everything with feud^ eyes. 1883 Ouida 
Uganda I. 8g We are very leudal still. 

f B. sb. pU Feudal privileges. Ohs. rare, 
x6*s F. Markham Bk. Hon. 11. iv. § 5 All sorts, .shall enioy 
their Feodalls and Rights, to which they are truely borne. 
Hence Petvdally cuiv., in a feudal manner or 
spirit; under feudal conditions. 

1839 Hallam //m/. Lit, ii. n. $44 The Pope., cannot 
depose these princes .. unless they are feudally bis vassals. 
1850 Mazzini Royally <5* Rejntb, 158 Abjectly .. trembling 
before the people when it arose, .yet feudally insolent when 
the lion was quieted again. X873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
II. 184 A very aged, ignorant, and feudally loyal couple. 
Feudal (fi/rdal), rare. [f. Feud ^ +-AL.] 
Of or pertaining to a (deadly) feud. 

x8os Scott Last Minstr. i. viii, The havoc of the feudal 
war. Ibid. in. iv, The foemen’s feudal hate. 

Feudalism (fi/7*daUz'm). [f. Feudal + 
-issr.] The feudal system, or its principles. 

1839 Keichtley Hist. Eng. I. 82 The peculiar usages of 
feudalism. x^tNMGiiT Ess. Archxol. Il.xiv. 39 Feudalism 
had originated In France. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq.' 
(1876) I. iii. 91 There was no systematic feudalism, but the 
elements of feudalism were there. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. 
vi. 154 Feudalism had grown up from two great sources, the 
Benefice and the practice of Commendation. 

Feudalist (fi«*dalist). [f. as prec. + -IST.] 

1. a. A representative of the feudal system. 

■.i8*a Blackvi. Mag. XII. 268 The Castle [of Edinburgh], 
the architectural chieftain of those grey and rugged feudal- 
ists below, X831 Crayons Jrom Commons 28 To make each 
Border feudalist rejoice. 

b. An adherent or supporter of the feudal system. 
iZqo Daily News 6 Sept. 4 Those wretched feudalists [the 
Prussians], 1874 hlAURicc Friendship Bks.^ v. 149 That 
kind of civilization which I said the feudalists could not 
give. 1888 Truth 19 July 98/1 The Emperor is far more of 
a feudalist than the Prince [Bismarck]. 

2. One learned in feudal law j = Feudist. 
Fendalistic (fi77dali'stil<), a. [f. prec. +-ic.] 

Of the nature of feudalism ; inclined to feudalism. 

x88z-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knoxol. III. X719 The new 
medixva( forms, hierarchical and feudalistic. x886 A. M. 
Elliott in Atner. Jrnl. Phflol, July VII. 152 The main 
tenor of his life was feudalistic. 

Feudality (fiK'dte lltn. [ad. F. feiulalitl 
(Cotgr.), fiodaliU, f. feudal (Cotgr.), fcodal : see 
Feodal 0.1 and -iiy.] 

1. The quality or state of tieing feudal ; the prin- 
ciples .and practice of the feudal system. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 395 The leaders teach the 
people to abhor and reject all feodality as the barbarism of 
tyranny. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. i. 7 [The 
holding of Assizes] had a powerful tendency, . to check the 
influence of feudality and clanship. 1845 ISfiLL Ess. II. 265 
The very essence of feudality was .. the fusion of property 
and sovereignty. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) II. ii. iir 
There followed that .struggle between feudality and the 
church. 1877 Miss Vonce Cameos IV. iii. 36 The many 
means of raising money that feudality afTorded. 
b. pi. Feudal principles. 

18x4 IViiness 1. iii. It was a breach in your feudalities To 
change the place. . 

2. A feudal regime or system ; a feudal-like 
power ; a feudal holding, a fiefi 

x3oo CoLfRioGE Piccolom. ir. viii, All the great Bohemian 
feodalilies. 1821 Examitier •zyjfii Capital in Great Britain 
has become a feudality. X840 Carlyx.e Heroes (1858) 366 
He.. strove to connect himself with, .the old false Feudali- 
tie.s which he once saw clearly to be fal.se. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson . 5 nV. India 1. 203 principle recognised throughout 
the feudality of India, 
f 3. (See quot.) Obs.--^ 

tjot Kennet Cowets La7o Diet., Feodalitas, Feodality 
or Fidelity paid to the Lord by his feodal tenant. Hence 
*797 Tomlins Law Diet., Feodality, fealty. 1847 in Craig. 

Feudalization (fixrsdabiz^bjan), [f. next + 
-ATION.J The action of the vb. Feudalize ; the 
reduction (of a country] under the feudal system. 

i85z Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xi. 147 William had .. 
completed the feudalization of the whole Kingdom. 1874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) I. xi. 360 The tendency towards 
feudalisation of the governmental machinery. 1876 Free- 
man Norm. Conq.V . xxiv. 460 The feudalization of Europe. 

■ Feudalize (fi/7'dabiz), v, [f. Feudal a.} + 
-IZE.] irans. To make feudal, bring under the 
feudal system, impart a feudal character to ; to 
convert (lands) into feudal holdings. Also, to re- 
duce (persons) to the condition of feudal dependants. 

1828 Examiner Could human beings be stultified 

and feudalized, like the peasantry in days of yore, into 
something a very little beyond the clods they trod upon. 
1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. 42 Allodial property 
was daily diminished in amount by proprietors feudalizing 
it. 1868 Milman St. Paul’s ii. 15 The Norman Conquest 
feudalised the Church. .of England. 

Hence Feu’dalized/^/.fT,; Feu'dalizing vhl.sb. 
1851 OciLViE, Feudalhing, reducing to a feudal form. 
1852 Ld. Cockcurn ycjfrcy I. 365 Its strongly feudalised 
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condition. 1867 Freeman JVitr///. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 252 The 
feudalizing process went on vigorously- 1875 Maine Hist, 
lust. iii. 91 This is no doubt true of feudalised countries. 

Feu'dary, feo'dary, si- and a. Obs. exc. arch. 
Forms : 4-9 foodary, 5-7 -ie, (5 feudory, 6 feo- 
darry), 6-7 feudary, (7 -ie), (7 feodar, feadary, 
feed-, foedery). [ad. feoddn-us, f. feadntu, 

feudum \ see Feud sb.- and -aby.J 

A. sb. 

1 . One who holds lands of an overlord on condition 
of homage and service ; a feudal tenant, a vassal. 

1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) VIII. 19Z So bat after | at 
tyine he [John] and his beires scliiilde be feodaries to 
chirche of Rome. x|94 Fabyan Citron, vii. 319 To holde it 
eucr after, .as feodaries of y*» pope. X568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 222 The King of Scottes bound himselfe and them to be 
Feodaries to the Crowne of England. 16x3-18 Daniel Coll. 
Hist. Ens^, {1626) 134 He seemed absolutely the Popes 
Feudary.' 1631 Massinger Beleeve as you list xi. ii. Our 
confeederates and freindes Founde it as firme as fate, and 
seaventeene Kinges, Our fardaries. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 
I. iu 5 Accepted of the Jewish King to be honourary feo- 
daries unto him. 1836 M. J. Chapman in Fraseds Mag. 
XIV. 26 Earth, .shall to the despot homage yield, All power 
and all dominion shall be his By thee, his feodary. 

b. A subject, dependant, retainer, servant, 

1620 Ford Line of Life Ded., "J'he sacrifice is a thriftie 
loue . . and the Presenter a feodarle to such as are maisters . . 
of their . . owne affections, a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (r658) 
459 The Senate was ready to do him all friendly offices, 
provided, that he became their feadary. i87X R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiii. 68 O am I to live the god's slave ? feodary be 
to C^’bele ? 

•b 2 . All officer of the ancient Court of Wards 
(see quot. 1C41). Obs. 

1495 Act II Hen. VII, c. 32 Preamb., The Office of Feo- 
dane in the Countie of Essex. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 46 Al surveiors and feodaries, that sfaalbe appoyncted by 
. . the said court, c 1630 Risdon Surzn Devon 11714) II. 77 
It became Mr. Eveleigh*s Feodary of his County, 1641 
Termes de la Ley 160 Feodary is an Office In the Court of 
Wards, appointed to ..receive all the rents of the Wards 
lands within his circuit, etc. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 249 
The inquisitions post mortem taken by escheators and 
feodaries. 

^,i 3 . A confederate. (See Fedarie.) 

B. adj. Feudally subject. Const io. 

t&77-^7 Holinshed WA III. X166/1 His kingdome made 
feodarle to Rome. 1648 Milton Observ. Art, Peace Wks. 
1738 1. 351 A whole Feudary Kingdom, xfisx G. W. tr. 
CenveVs Inst. 74 A Subiect , . himself is either mediately or 
immediately Feodary to the King. x6sS Fullek C 7;. Hist. 
in, iv. § 16 lohn .. being ., not free, but feodary. 

t Feu'datary, a. and sb. Obs. Forms: (6 
feudotarie, 7 feodatary, -otary, feudataire, 
-arie, foeditary, -otarie), 7-9 feudatary. [ad. 
ra.zi.'L.feudaldri-us, f. feudal- ppl. stem of feuddre 
to enfeoff, f feudwu : see Feud sb.- and -AUV. Cf. 
i't. feudataire.] 

A. adJ. = Feudatoby A. i. 

16x4 Seloen Titles Hon. 211 Such as are mongst vs 
feudatarie marquesses, 1635 VAdvrcChristtaitesr, 65 Prus- 
land , . whose Duke is Feodotary to the Duke of Poland, 
1674 Ch. <5- Court of Rome 19 Soveraign Princes are not 
here meant, but onely Feudatary. 

B, sb. 

1 . «Feudatouy B, I. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie \\i. There is also a King, 
and he a homager, or feudotarie to the estate and Maiesiie 
of another King, as to his .superior lord. 16x4 Selde.v Titles 
Hon, 29 Now it acknowledges no superior. But so many 
as . . do, as feudataries to other Princes, are excluded, 
1676 R. Dixon Two Test. vii. 489 The Unfaithful are the 
Devil.s Feudalarie-s. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Bril, 

I. HI. iii. (1743) 164 All the Lords of England, .are feudataries 
to the King,^ x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 31 The 
perfect integrity of Louis, .accustomed even the most jealous 
feudataries to look upon him as their judge. 

2. - Feudaky B. 2. . " 

1607 in Cowell Interpr,, 

■ Feudato'rial, a, [f. next + -al.] = Feudal. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi fount. France I. 126 A settled sj-steni 
of feudatorial life. 

Feudatory (fiirdatori'*, a. and sb. Also 7 feo- 
datory, [ad. L, type ^fettddtori'tts, f, med, L. 
feuddre to enfeoff, f. fcudumi see Feud - and 

-ORY.] 

A. adj. 

1 . a. Of a person ; Owing feudal allegiance to 
another ; subject- b. Of a kingdom, etc. : Under 
the overiordshipofan outside sovereign. Const, to. 

a. XS92 Bacon Observ. Libel VTks. 1753 i. 5x9 Any bene- 
ficiary or feodatory king. 1680 Moroen Geox, Rect. (1685) 
217 He is Feudatory to the Pope. 1796 Morse Amcr. 
Geog. II. 219 Low or feudatory nobility. 1828 Tytler Hist. 
Scot. /i 864) I. 9 The petty chiefs .. bad for a Jong period 
been feudatpry to the Norwegian crown. 

b. X7S9 Robertson Hist. Scot, (1802) 1 . 1. 207 If the one 
crown had been considered . .as feudatory to the other. 1884 
Mattch. Exam. X2 Sept. 5/1 'I'he armies kept up by the 
feudatory slates. 1890 Daily News 30 Dec. s/6 F eudatory 
India. 

2 . Of or pertaining to vassals or retainers. 

1861 Lvtto.v & Fane Tanuhanser 23 From . . all the 
feudatory festivals. Men miss’d Tannhauser. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who holds his lauds by feudal tenure; 
a feudal vassal. 

176s Blackstone Comm. I. n. iv. 45 The feudatory could 
not aliene or dispose of his feud. 1814 Scott Chivalry 


(1874) 49 The barons or great feudatories of the crown. 1843 
Prescott Mexico iv. v. (1864) 236 The Indian Jlonarch had 
declared himself the feudatory of the Spanish. 

irausf. 1825 Bentham Indicat. Ld. Eldon 10 Court, 
sitting^ as yet in public, cannot convert itself into a 
sinecurist : this accommodation it cannot afford to any but 
its feudatories. 

2 . A feud, fief, or fee; a dependent lordship. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 22 Nov., The kingdomes of Naples 
and Sicily, pretended feudatorys to the Pope. 1680 Morden 
Geog. Rect. (1685) 110 Lorraia .. the Duke whereof is a 
Prince of the Empire, and the Country was reckoned a 
Feodatory thereof, , X783 W. F. Martvn Geog. Mag. I. 424 
A feudatory of Thibet. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 

11. X04 If be made the gift, the pope should hold it as 
a feudatory of the Empire. 

Fendee (fiwdJ-). rare—^. [f. FfiUDl-f-EE.] 
One to whom a feud has been granted ; a tenant. 

*575 J* Fisher Landholding in England iv. 38 Thefeudee 
only became tenant for life. 

il Fen de joie (O' d;r gwa). Also pi. feus de 
joie. [Fr. ; lit. ‘ fire of joy’.] 
tl. A bonfire ; also ff. Obs. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow A nsw. Nameless Cath. 1 1 The lesuites 
. .would .. haue been pleasant Spectators thereof, as at a 
Feu-de-ioy. ^ 1658 J”. Robinson Eudoxa i, 10 Unexpected 
calamities will quench the feudejoy of a long fore-set gratu- 
jation. 1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 159 'I’o 
illuminate our feux de joye. [1888 J. Btc^'nPIyst. Mirhridge 
vii, The news that the Home Farm was on fire, which he 
announced as though it were a feu de joie.] 

2. (See quot. 1867.) 

xZosSportino Mag.'!k.\%. 146 They had fired a feu-de-joye 
opposite their Major’.s house. Sailors Word-bk., 

Feu-de-joie, a salute fired by musketry on occasions of public 
rejoicing, so tliat it should pass from man to man rapidly 
and steadily down one rank and up the other, giving one 
long continuous sound. 

t Fendigraplxer, Obs. [f. mcd.L. feudum 
(see FEUDf/i.-) + -GnAPH-k-EBl.] (.Seequot. i6S8.) 

x6to W’. Folkikgham A rt of Survey To Rdr. 3 It behoues 
an honest and faithfull Feudigrapher . . to approue himselfe 
an intelligent and diligent Improuer. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. 138/2 Feudigrapher is a Surveyor of Farmes 
and Breehold Lands. 

Feudist (fi/?dist). Also 7 feodist, pheudist. 
[f. Feud^ + -ist. Ci.Y.feudiste^ 

1 . A writer or authority on feuds, one versed in 
feudal law. Also attrib. 

1607 Cowell InterPr., Fealtie, This oath, .is vsed among 
the feudists. x6xoW. Folkwgham Art of Survey ni.W. 67 
Many Feudists doe holde thncFeudatarlus hath not an entire 
property in his Fee. 1639 Spelman Feuds (f Tenures xxili, 
37 The Feodists therefore call them Cadnea. a 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracts viii, (i684> 150 The Feudist itxmLigeus a 
Ligando. ^ 1767 Bmckstonb Comm, ]J. 50 The oath of 
fealty, which made in the sense of the feudists every man 
that took it a tenant or vassal. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng, 
I. 185 Allodium, the name by which the feudists abroad 
distinguished .su(^ estates of the subject as ivere not holdeii 
of any superior, 

1 2 . a. The holder of a fend or estate, b. One 
living under the feudal system. Obs, 

x6xo W. Folkincmam Art of Survey iv. 1. Co All .. 
Rents, Seruices, Issues, and profits accrewing and renew- 
ing to the Feudist or Possident. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
n. xiv. 215 The Greeks, the Romans .. and even originally 
the feudists, divided the land.s equally. 

t Peudl’stical, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. -k -lo -i- 
-AL.] = Feudal. 

a 16x8 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur, I. 72 The civil, or 
feudistical laws. 

Feu-farm (fi«*larm). Sc, Lazo. [ad. OF, feti- 
fennei see Fee-Faril] 

1 . Tliat kind of tenure by which land is held of 
a superior on payment of a certain yearly rent. 
Also, io hold, let, set in fenfartn. Cf. Fee-farm j. 

14. . Burgh Laws xcv. (Sc, Siat, I), Of landys lattin till 
feuferme in burgh. 1457 Acts fas. II (1597) § 72 Vpon 
setting of few-ferme of his awin land. 1473-4 Ld. Treas. 
Arc. Scot. 1. 3 Componit for the fewferme of Johne^ of 
Sollaris for the grene 3ardis besyde Striuellne, composicio 
XX li. 1564 Sc. Acts Q. Alary (jsgq) § 88 Confirmation to be 
obteined vpon infeftmentes of few-ferme of the Kirk-landes. 
XS97 Sc. Acts fas. VI § 246 Ony vassall or fewar, haldar.d * 
landes in few-ferme. a 1768 Erskinc Instit. Sc, Law (1773) 

I.. 209 A grant of lands holden in feu-farm. 1872 E. W. 
Robertson Hist. Ess, 138 It was not allowable .. for the 
tenants iu ‘ Ward and Blench ’ to sublet their lands in feu- 
farm. 

2 . The annual duty or rent paid to a superior by 
his vassal for tenure of lands. 

1582-8 Hist, *)as. VI (1804) 224 Hie rentis, few fermes, 
and meaIJ.s of the lands of Pendreilh. 


Feu'-farmer. Sc. Law, [ad. O'p.feufermier : 
sec Fee-FaVRmer.J = Fee-farmer. 

16^ Skene Reg. AlaJ. 32 The fewfermer thereafter con- 
strained by necessitie, is compelled to sell the lands. 
Feuge, obs. form of Fugue. Mtts, 

II Feui^age. Obs. rare. [F. feuillage, f. 
feuille : see Feuillb.] FoUage. 

1714 Jervas Lett to Pope 20 Aug. In Pope’s Lett. (i7.37) 
107, I .. inclose the out-line .. that you may determine 
Avhether you would have it ..-reduced to make . 

feuillage or laurel round the oval. Simsionos ^ • 

T-rarff, Fr;/iV/a^<r(French), foliage; arowofleaves, branched- 


'enillantine. Obs._ [F. ; P™’'-./™"’,, 
'llantiues. a congregation of nuns.] (bee quot.; 
; Phillips (cd. Kersey), Feuillantms .. 

-u-Iih Swit-mcats. x7®S Bradley Fain. Diet. s. v. 
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FEVERFEW. 


TartSi It may be garnisVd with Fevillantines or small 
FJeurons of all sorts of Fruits. 

Peuille (fc’y). [a. F. feitille leaf.] "t-a. A 
thin plate; aleaf(cfo.). b. The name of a colour;, 
see quot. 

i66a Petty Taxes 35 If bullion be .. beaten into feuilles. 
J883 CasselTs Fatn. Mag. Nov. 755/2 A very light green, 
known as Feuille. 

II PeuiUeuiorte (ftymert), a. More commonly 
in anglicized and corrupted forms : see Filemot. 
[Fr. ; lit. ' dead leaf’.] Of the colour of a dead or 
faded leaf, brown or yellowish brown. 

2690 Locke Hum. Und. ni. xL fed. 3) 204 To mahe a 
Country-man understand what Feuillemorte Colour signifies. 
2876 OuiDA Winter City ii. 22 She had feuille morte velvet 
slashed with the palest of ambers. 

Id. Comb.^ as feuillcmortc-colonrcd adj. 

1840 H. Ains^vorth Toiuer of London ix, An ample feuille- 
morte coloured cloak. 

*hFeuillet*. Obs. Also S feuilletto. [a. K. 
fcuilieite a measure of wine.] A 

half-hogshead. 

xyxx Lend. Gaz, No. 4980/3, 44 Feullletles, or half-hogs- 
heads of Burgundy. X794 IJurke Corr. (1844) IV. 243 Four 
feuillets of the best Burgundy. 

llFeuillet^ (ftyiye). Diamond-cutting. [F. 
fettiUei^ dim. of fetnlle (see Feuille^] (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Dici.Mech., Fcnilleis..\!hG projecting points 
of the triangular facets in a rose-cut diamond, whose bases 
join those of the triangles of the central pyramid. 

Feuilletozi (ftiyiy^tohh [a. F. feuilletony i. 
feuilletj dim. of feuille leaf.] In French newspapers 
(or others in which the French custom is followed), 
a portion of orje or more pages (at the bottom) 
marked off from the rest of the page by a rule, and 
appropriated to light literature, criticism, etc. ; an 
article or work printed in the feuilleton. 

Athenseum xi Jan. 42 The tendency of the newspaper 
feuilleton, in France, to absorb the entire literature of the 
day. x86x ifiDec.fixi *X\ieiCameries deQninzaine 

have the usual merits of French feuilletons. 1863 Macm. 
Mag. Mar. 394 Most of the journalslRussian] are furnished 
with a feuilleton in the shape of a romance. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 18 July s/2 The Siiele published feuilletons daily 
on literature, history, fine artj science, and fiction. 1892 
Nation 16 June 452/3 He writes a feuilleton on current 
musical topics for the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 

Hence PenlTletonism, aptitudefor writing feuil- 
letons ; Peui'Uetonist, a writer of feuilletons ; 
PeuiUetoni*atic a», characteristic of or suitable 
for a feuilletonist. 

1840 Blackvj. Mag. XLVIII. 524 The number of young 
feuilletonists . . is now very considerable in France. 1843 
Ibid. LI V, 674 They^r«;V/tf/o«;i/x, or short stor>'-tellers. 2885 
C. Lowe Bismarck II. x. 42 The Count, .worried his Chief 
with what the latter called ‘ feuilletonistic’ remarks about 
the difficulties of his social . .position in Paris. x888 Tyrrell 
in Fortn. Rev. Jan. 59 If men refrained from dignifying 
• . feuilletonlsm . . with the name of scholarship. 

tFeute, fewte. Obs. Forms: 4 feute, 
(foute, fuyt), 5 feaute, fewte, (fute). [ad. OF, 
fuiie ‘voies du cerf qui fuit* (Littre), f. fuir\^\^, 
ftfg^re to ilee. Cf. Fewe, Fuse.] The traces or 
track (of an animal). 

1340 Ga 7 u. Gr. Knt. 1425 pe howndez .. fellen as fast 
to be fuyt. c 1350 Will. Palerne 33 pe. .hound. . Feld foute 
of j>e child. Ibid. 2I89^Yha^ \>c noundes hadde feute of jje 
hende best. CX440 Prouif Potv. 259 Fewte, vesii^iuvi. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xiv, He saw a black bracket 
sekyng. .as it had ben in the feaute of an hurt dere. 
Peuter, Peutered, obs. forms of Feature, -ed. 
Peuter, Peuterer : see Fewt-. 

Fever (fr-vDi), Forms : i f^fer, -or, 2 
feofer, (3 fefre), 3-5 fevere, (4 feavor), 4-5 
fevxe, fyver(e, 5 febre, (fevire, -oure, fewer), 
6-8 feaver, 7 feavonr, (feevor, 7-8 fevour), 3- 
fever. [OE. fifor sir. masc., ad. L. febris fern., 
whence OF.Jjevre f Fvre)^ Pr., Pg, fehrCt 

^^.fehre^ l\..febbre ; adopted independently in the 
' Teut. langs. ; OHG.^ir//i7r (MHG. vicher, mod.G. 
feber) neut., Sw.fcher^ 'Do.. fever (not in Du.). 

The etymology olfcbtds is obscure. Bnigmann {Grundriss 
II. 92) regards it as a reduplicate formation (:— pre-Latin 
*bhe-bhr-) on the root which appears in Skr. bhur- to be 
restless.] ‘ 

1 . Pathol, a. A morbid condition of the system, 
characterized by undue elevation of the temperature, 
and excessive change and destruction of the tissues ; 
an instance of this. Id. The generic name of a 
group of diseases agreeing in the above general 
characteristics, each of which is specially designated 
by some distinctive appellation, as inlcrmittent, 
fiicrfcral, scarlet., typhoid, yellcnv, etc. fever, for 
which see under the defining word, 
f-xooo Sax. Lcechd. 1. 148 Gif him fefer derive, cxooo 
Ags, Gosfi. Alatt. viii. 25, & he mthran hyre hand, & sc fefor 
[r xx6o Hatton G. feoferjhis forlet. a 1225 Ancr. A’. 112 pet 
was o5e fefre. a 1300 Cursor M. 20063 iCott.i Man I»at in 
feuer w.os vnfer. X387 Trf.visa Higdm (Rolls) 1. 333 Men 
of hat lond haucp no feuere. a 2400-50 .^/«'i7Wrr2546 pat 
he was fallen in a fcuirc. X494 Faryan Chron. vi. clxv. 160 
The Emperoure Charlys remouyd to the Cytie of Mantue, 
where he was grudgyd with a fcuoure. 1547 Boordk Drev. 
Health cxxxv. (1557) 49 b, A Feuer is an vnnaturall hcate 
grounded in ihehcartcand lyuer. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
in limn. 11. i‘u, I will once more sirtuc. .to. .shake the feaver 


off. x6x4 Markham Cheap Hush, 1. viiL (1668) 48 Feavers 
of all sons as the Quotidian [etc.]. 1678 Hat ion Corr.iiSyS) 
269 Have a care ol coming neare those that have the feavour. 
178X Gibbon Bed. fy F. II .z^^foot-n.. She . . died of a fever 
on the road. X840 Dickens Bam. Fudge v% The fever has 
left him. 1856 Emerson Wks.tBohnlll. 

57 His [an Englishman's] hilarity is like an attack of fever. 

t c. Fever ague [ad. OF. ficvre agite, lit. ‘ acute 
fever’]: —Ague. Fever lent [ad, OF. fievre 
Icniel : a slow fever. Obs. 

2338 R. Brunne Chron, (Rolls) 25729 pe ffeuere agu ful 
sorehymhalte. rypmnT^J\BKBarth.I)c P. /^.xvn.cxxxvi. 
(1495} 693 Oleum rosaceum helpyth ayenst. .fyre agu. c 2400 
in i\el. Ant, 1 . 54 For the fever lente : quha that has the 
fever agu, that men calles lenie evell, if Ine sekeman heved 
werkes that he may noght slepp, tak [etc.], c X440 Promp, 
Parv. 263 Fyvere agu, querquera. 
f 2 . In pi. with singular sense. Obs. 
ciooo A$s. Gosp. Luke iv. 38 Da wam simones sweger 
T^eswenced on mycelum feferum [czz6o Hatton G. feofren]. 
1382 \WcLiF Malt. viii. 14 He say his wyues moder liggynge 
and shakun with feueris. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5583 
par was a clerk., pat Pe feuers had. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W. 2495) i. xl. 6oa/i She hadde the febres or 
asces. a 1605 Montgomerie Flyting 314 The feavers, the 
fearcie, with the speiigie flees. 

3 . A state ofinlensenervous excitement, agitation, 
heat ; an instance of this. 

2586 T. B. La Priutaud. Fr. Acad. i. 666 There are. .two 
causes intermingled, which breede this fianticke feaver of 
our France. xw>6 Shaks.* Tr. ^ <.V. 1. ni. 133 An enuious 
FeauerOfpale and bloodlesse Emulation. 2649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exeutp. It. Ad Sen xii. 57 The spirits leap out from 
their cells of austerity and sobriety, and are warmed into 
feavers and wildnesses. 1737 Pope i. i 58 This 
Fever of the soul. 2779 Mad. D’ARBLAV-Dmry Feb., Both 
she and Miss S, S. were in fet'ers.. from apprehension. 28x4 
Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 353 'Hie fever excited by the news 
from France has not yet been allayed. 1842 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. (ed. 2) V. viii. 120 A mode of life free from . . 
fever of mind. 1873 Black Pr, Thule v. 75 A fever of 
anticipation, .seemed to stir in his blood. 2883 E. Pennell- 
Elmkirst Cream Leicestersh. 424 A fine fox set the field in 
a fever. 

4 . allrib.tindLComh. a.simpleDtinh.yiis/ever-ba/ef 
-dream, -ft, ’•glcnv, -hospital, -life, -nest, -patient, 
-spasm, -thirst, -vomit, -ward ; fever-like adj. and 
adv. b. Qti)ttf\s^,o.%fcver-{ODling, >destroyingXi 6 .)z. 
c. instrumental, as fever-cracking, -haunted, -mad- 
dened, -shaken, -sick, -smitten, -stricken, -irotthlcd, 
-weakened adjs. 

2844 Mrs. Browning Bertha ix, I lose that Tever.bale 
And my thoughts grow calm again. 2727-46 Thomson 
Summer 668 The spreading tamarind . . shakes . . its * fever- 
cooling fruit. i86x Mrs. Norton Lady La G. iv. 331 Nor 
fresh cooHngdrinksTowoothe*fever-cracking lip. iBSASyd. 
Soc. Lex., * Fever-destroying tree, Eucalyptus glohulus. 
1834 bins. Remans Eng. Martyrs i. 2 The cavern of the 
prisoner's *fever‘dream. x68i Temple Mem. in. Wks. 2732 
I. 343 Being free of any Return of his *Fever Fits. 2830 
Scott Demonol, i. 30 A sudden and temporary fever-nt. 
2842 Emerson Led., iranscendentalisi Wks.(Bohn) II. 289, 
I wish to exchange this Tever-glow for a benign climate. 
2864 KiNCSLEYi^trw. ^ Tout. 1. 11875) 13 Nothing was left 
save ^fever-haunted plains. 2877 Gen. Gordon in Pall Mall 
G. 4 Mar, (1884) 21/1 It is a *fever life I lead, « 1577 
Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 5 And ^feverlike I feede my fancie 
still With such repast as most empaires my he.alth. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. vn. Argl., When the Higre take.s her, 
How fever-like the sickness shakes her. s^^ Syd. Soc. Lex., 
^Fever-nests, localities where , . fever is generated. 1802 
Med. yW;/. VIII. 562 The reception of *fever patients. 2683 
Chalkhill Thealuta ty Cl. 26 Like a distempered Body 
* Fever-shaken. X599 Peelb David ty Bethsabe Wks. 
(Rtidg.) 466/1 Lie down upon thy bed Feigning thee *fever- 
sick and ill-at-ease. s-^^Syd. Soc. Lex,, Fc^tersick, XB84 
Pail Mall G. 23 Feb. 4 Vera Cruz, that, .^fever-smitten port. 
1863 W. Phillips Speeches vi..252 Of which revolution is 
the *fever-spasni. 18x8 Shelley Mareughi viii, The *fever- 
.strlcken serf, a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Ancestral Song 77 All 
the ^fever-thirst is still’d. 1^6 J. H. Newman in Lyra 
Apost. (1849) 87 That ■*fever-lroubled state. 1672 Salmon 
Syn. Med. iii. Ixxxii. 713 If there be *Feaver vomit. 2802 
Med, Jml. VIII. 562 Byconverting these *fcver.wards. .to 
the purpose of a general house of recovery for all infectious 
fever which might occur in the town. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
JV, i. X. 140 The Wretch, whose *Fcauer-weakned ioynts, 
Lilce strengthlessc Hindges, buckle vnder life. 

5 . Special comb. : fever-bark, bark useful in 
cases of fever ; fever-blister (see quot.); fever- 
bush (see quot. 1884); fever-fly, the Dilophus 
vulgaris ; fever-heat, the high temperature of the 
body in fever (on some thermometers marked at 
112® F.), also ; t fever-hectic, ^hectic fever 
(see Hectic); fever-nut, the seeds of Ctesal- 
pina Bondttcella*, fever-powder, a remedy for 
fever ; fever-root (see quot, 1884), also fever and 
ague root ; fever-sore (see quot.) ; fever-trap, a 
place where one is liable to be caught by fever; 
fever-tree, -twig (sec quots.) ; fever-weed, a 
plant of the genus Eryngium\ fever-wood (sec 
quot-); fever-wort,(fl)(seeqnot); {h) aplantof the 
genus Eupatorium (Wore.). Also Fever-luuden. 
^ 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 205 A kind of *fever bark 

j is obtained . . from Rondelctia febrifuga. x88a Syd. Soc. 

I Lex., * Fever hlisier, the herpes of the lips which occurs 
frequently in feverish or catarrhal disturbances of the body. 
*79» J* Belwap y/fj/. HI, 97 'The Spice- 

woocf iLaurus benzoin) or .. '•Feverbush, is . . common in 
Nc\v-Hampshire. 2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fez>erbush, the Ben- 
zoin odoriferuM and also the Prinos verticUlatus. 2889 Mi 55 
E. A.Ormerod Injurious Insects (1690) 229 *Fcver Fly. 


2838 Prescott Fcrd. <5- Ts. 11. vi. (1849) II. 367 Ximents 
whose zeal had mounted up to *fever heat ..was not to It 
cooled by any o^jposition. 1889 JnssoJ'p C<w//ng r/'Fmrr 
vii. 309 The feeling of the country was approaching fextr 
heat, 2607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 725 For *Few.hK. 
ticks they prepare them thus. 2795 K Anderson Life 
yohttson 14 He had for his school-fellows Dr, James, in- 
ventor of the *fever-powder, Mr, Lowe, [etc.]. i8« 
Dunglison Med. Diet. (ed..9), *Fever-root. 28846y<iyft;. 
Lex., Fti>er-root, the Ptcrospora anaremedta'. also the 
Triosieum perfotiatum. ^ 2676 T. Glover in Phil. Tntns. 
XI. 630 The English call it the *Fever and Ague-root t86o 
Worcester, * Fever-sore, the common name of a spedesof 
caries or necrosis. 2892 C. Creighton Hist. Epidevim^ 
l\Iore recent visitors have remarked upon their towns 
and villages as ■* fever-traps. 2876 Forest Stream 13 
July 375/3 The large tribe of the Eucalyptus (honey or 
■’•fever trees). jSB^Syd. Soc. Lex., Fever tree, iht Pi/icbieja 
pubens. Ibid., ^ Fever tivig, the Celasirus scandens. 

H. Clarke Diet., *Fevcr- 7 ueed. an eryugium. i884.yj-(j. 
Soc. Lex., *Fever 7 vood, the Benzoin cdoriferum. 16:1 
CoTGR., Sacotin, '"feauerworL 2836 Loudon EncycL Plants 
ijo Triosieum, feverwort. 


't'Pe'ver, sbA 0bs.~''‘ \yA.DY.fevert,fgcn, 
febvre.fabre fabre, \t.fabbro, 0^^.fabro'.-\.. 
fahr-nm, faher^ A smith. 

2425 York Mysf. Introd. 22 Feuers, Couureours [clc.]. 

Pe'ver (frvaj), v. [f. Fever .y^.»] 

1. trails. To put or throw into a fever ; Hi. and 

fig. Also, to fever (one) into. 

x6o6 Shaks. Aut. 6' Cl. in. xiii. 138 The white hand of a 
Lady Feauer thee. 2624 Heywood Gunaik. ix. 430 HU 
words .. feavered her all over. 2689 Rycaut HisL Turks 
II. 289 His passion feavered him into a desperate sickn^ 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indol, ii. 265 To his licentious wUh 
each must be blest, With joy be fevered. 2820 Keats 
Isabel vi, The ruddy tide . . Fever’d his high conceit of such 
a bride, a 2853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. xx. 262 A heart 
which sin has fevered. 286a T. A. Trollope MaTitilz\> 
xvi, Tending, .to wear out and fever her body. 

2 . iiitr. To become feverish, to be seized with a 
fever. Also {iionce-use) of the eyes. To fever cut\ 
to start out with fever or excitement. 

2754-64 Smellie Mtdwif. III. 3B0 She fevered anddW 
2792 Newte Tosir Eng. ^Sco^L^t^^ He never fevered mdi 
the fracture, and very soon recovered. 2820 YczKssHyftnf’ 
t. 238 This passion, .made.. His eyes to fever out, hU wia 
to cease. 1B27 Scott yrut. s Jan-i I waked ..for five or 
six hours I think, then fevered a little. 

fg, 2814 Byron Lam I. xxvi, .A hectic tint of secretive 

Th.at for a burning moment fever’d there, ^ x8iB Byron la 
Hnr. XV. cxxii, Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, Am 
fevers into false creation. 2S34 Disraeli Bpieivi*^U 
That eager blood That in old days.. So oft hath feverefl 
o’er victorious dreams. 

Hence iFe’veriug ppl. a. 

2794 J, Williams 70 That high dayoffevenflZ 

youth. 2892 W, B. tool’s Astiob. I. ix. 98 At this moment ot 
fevering unrest. 

tPe’veraljle, c. Obsr'^ [f, Fever or p.+ 
-ABLE.] Affecting with fever ; fever-likc. 

2568 G. Skeyne Dcscr. Pest Aiij, Ane feueraWe «• 
fectioun, maUt cruelle. 

Pevered (frvwd),^/. a. [f. as prec.+-ED.] 
a. Of the body : Affected with fever, extremely 
heated, b. Of the mind : Excited, over-wroagnt. 

2628 Feltham Resolves xi. Ixxxiv. 241 A feavered Booyt 
a boyling Stomacke. a 2653 G. Daniel Idyll ii. 4L 
Feavered Minds, who. .find noe Ease. 2697 zj! 

ASneid iv, Her blood all fever’d. 2802 Southey 
V. i, He lifted his fever’d face to heaven. *843 J. ■ 

Ckr. Li/ciiBbfi 248 A gale from heaven fanned his icvm 
brow, 2850 Mrs Ja.meson Leg. Monast. 

Her attempt to guide or crush the . . fevered^ spirits 0 
time. ^ 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lell. III. 283 It is such a P > 
to arrive at home entirely fevered. 

Peverel, var. of February. o , 

i* Fe'veress. Obs.~~^ [f. Fever 
F everishness ; fever, , Tn 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvir, cxvi. (i495) 
themismoche superfluyle of watry moysture. .that is nu 
of longe duryngc feueresse. j-f 

Peveret (frvoret). Also 8 feverette. U- 
prec. + -ET.] A slight fever. ^ 

27x2 Thoresby Diary II. 149 This new distemper > 
physicians called a Feveret. 2769 St. James 
Aug. 4/2 You will certainly throw yourself into a ' 
Fever, or at least a Feveret. 27^ C. Burne'^ ' 
Pletasiasio II, 129 Your most welcome ktt« 
struggling with a catarrh and feverette. 2863 T. 1 Ha 
Ann. lujiuenza 59 Throughout the whole course 
feveret, the patients e.\pectoraie largely. . , .. 

fg- 1836 i\ Hook G. Gurney II. sit They kept me 
a perpetual feveret. rjcf^r. 

jPeverfew (ffvaifi?/, fe’v-). Forms: i 
fu^e, -Iu5i0, 5 fevyrfuo, 6 -fewe, 
feverfue, feaverfew, Sc. feverfoylie» 5- 
few. See also Featherfew, Fetterfoe. I 
flfetfuge, fupfe, ad. late D. febrifuga, h.febrijdy > 
f. 'L.febri- Cf'ibris') insox -^fug-are to . [« 

The mod. form cannot directly descend from tl|^ \Vu'lck. 
source is the AF. fevrefue (fezverftte c 1265 
556), which normally represents the Lat. Under r ^ cf 
(a corruption suggested by the ‘ feather-like 
the leaves) will be found forms in 

in some dialects has been corrupted into fod- r ,„rtiher 
feather-foil has by botanical writers been apphea to 
‘feather-leaved * plant : sec Feather Jp.l - 
a. Hhe •p]:int Fyrethrum Far/henium- 
The Erylhnva Centaurium. / . 

rxooo jFlpric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 134 Tdrdfjgy ’ 
feferfuge, cxooo Sax, Leechd, 1. 134 Curmclle tc 
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<7-1425 Eng. l^oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 645 Hec febrifuga., fevyr- 
few. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 79 b, The new writers hold 
. .that feuerfew is better for weomen. 1579 Langham Card. 
Health (1633) 234 Feuerfue comforteth the stomacke, and is 
good for the feuer quotidian. 1673 Wedderburn l''oc. j8 
(Jam.) Malrlcar/a, feverfoyJie. 1741 Compi. Earn. Piece i. 
iv. 258 Feverfew, Catmint, Pennyroyal, each 3 Handfuls. 
i86x Miss Pratt Floioer. PI, III. 3x4 Common Fever*few, 

Feverish, ((rvarij), a. [f. Fever sh. + -ISH,] 

1. a. Having the symptoms constituting fever 
(see Fever sb. i a). i‘b. 111 of a fever {obs.). 

1647 Cowley Mistress^ Cure ii, Drink which feaverish 
men desire. x68o Burnet Rochester 70 A Feaverish Man 
cannot judge of lasts. 1701 Penn in Pet. Hist. Soc. Ment. 
IX. 47, [I] have had a restless, feverish night. 1779 Johnson 
Life Ascham Wks. IV. 635 He was for some years hectically 
feverish. 179$ Jane Austen <$• Sens. (1849) 228 Though 
heavy and feverish, .a good night’s rest was to cure her. 

2. Jig. Excited, fitful, restless, now hot now 
cold. 

1634 Milton Comus 8 Men. .Strive to keep up a frail and 
feverish being. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. £>iv. 174 To turn 
the native heat of Religion into a feavourish outside zeal 
about words. 1752 Hume Ess. <5* Treat. (1777) I. 165 This 
feverish uncertainty, .in Human conduct seems unavoidable. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eug. II I. 228 A few hours of feverish 
joy were followed by weeks of misery, 

o. fa. Pertaining to fever. FevcHsh matter'. 
the impurity in the blood supposed to give rise to 
fever b. Of the nature of fever; resembling 

fever or its symptoms. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P . R . v». xliii. <1495) 256 
Rysynge and stondynge of heere . . comith in the bodi 
of feuerysshe matere. i6sx Biggs Nesxi Disp. f 230 The 
feavorlsh matter doth not swim in the bloud. 1680 Wood 
Life (Oxf.^ Hist. Soc.) II. 497 This month ..is an odde 
feaverish sickness dominant, 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. 
1. 575 Her Feaverish Thirst drinks down a Sea of Blood. 
1732 Arbuthsot Rules of Diet 324 The Regimen .. in 
the Article of Feverish Rigors. 1802 Med. yrnl. VIII. 428 
Its effects in abating the feverish exacerbations are so con- 
siderable. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. ii. xxxii, In feverish 
flood, One instant rushed the throbbing blood. 

4. Of climate, food, etc. : Apt to cause fever. 
Of a country : Infested by fever. 

1669 Narborough yml. in Aec. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1694) 
14 A Fish larger thanaBonetto, blit. .feaverish Diet. 1803 
W. TAYLOti in Ann, Rev. I. 315 The feverish shore of St. 
Domingo. ^ 1879 Sir G. Campbell ly/tite Elack 253 
Tracts which are exceedingly feverish in summer, 1885 
G. S. Forbes IVild Life in Catuira 34 The climate 'of 
Soopah was occasionally very feverish for Hindoos. 

FeverisMy (frvarijii), adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In a feverish manner : f a, lit. Witli the symptoms 
of fever (afo,), b. Jig. As if under the influence of 
fever; e-vcitedly, fitfully, nervously, restlessly. 

1647 R. Stapylton yuvenal 227 If they . . fitid , . GalUta 
feaverishly inclin’d, They post up prayers. 1684 tr. Bonct’s 
Merc. Coinpii, xvi. 575 The Blood fermenting Feverishly 
through excess of Sulphur, 1833 Lamb Elia (t86o» 396 
Feverishly looking for this night’s repetition of the folly, 
x8s2 Mrs. Stoive Uncle Tom's C. xxi, He watched Eva 
feverishly day by day. 1893 Daily News June 6/4 In 
spite of a slight rally the closing was feverishly weak. 

Feverishness (ff-vori/nes). [f. as prcc. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being feverish ; 
an instance of the same. lit. and Jig. 

z66z R. Mathew Util. Alch. § 76, 97 It is to (heir great 
benefit, in taking off from them . . feverishness. 1709 Ld. 
Shaftesbury Char act. (17x1*11. 129 Satiety., and Feverish- 
ness of Desire, attend those who passionately study Pleasure, 
1764 Eliz. Carter Let. Jan. (1809) III. 237 Lord Lyttelton 
has a slight feverishness. 1860-x FLO.NiGHTlNOALEiV’7<rj;//g' 
55 Feverishness is generally .supposed to be a symptom of 
fever— in nine cases out of ten it is a symptom of bedding. 
I*e*verite. nonce-wd. One who is ill of a fever. 
x8oo Lamb Lett. (x888) 1. 143, 1 have, .obtained two young 
hands to supply the loss of the feverites. 

I*everless (frvsrles). [f. Fever + -less.] 
AVithout fever, devoid of heat, 

X819 Keats in W. M. Rossetti Life 161 Claret.. fills one’s 
mouth with a gushing freshness— then goes down cool and 
feverless. 

t re’ver-luTden. [f. Fever sb. + Lurden 
(imitating medical names of fevers). Said to sur- 
vive dial, as fever-lurgan, -lurgy, Hargic^ The 
disease of laziness. 

C X500 Btowb'iVs Test. 75 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 93, I trow he 
was infecte certeyn With the faitour, or the fever lordeyn. 
1547 Boorde Brev. Health c\\. (1557) 55, I had almoste 
forgotten the feuer lurden, with the whiche manye . . yonge 
persons bee sore infected nowe a dayes. 1636 Heylin 
Sabbath 11. 149 They have a feaver-lurdane, and they cannot 
stirre, sQoS J amiesos Peverdargie, ‘ Two stomachs to 
eat, and none to work’ ; county unknown. 

t Pe'verly, (2. Obs.^^ [f. as prec. +- ly 1 .] = 
Feverish 3. 

X477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 Feaverly 
heate niaketh no digestion. 1847 Craig Fevcrly^ like a fever. 
PeveiTOUS (frvsras), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
•t*!. Ill of fever; affected by fever ; = Feverish i, 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcix.(i495) 665 Swete 
pomegarnades easith.. feuerous men. <rx40o Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 222 It wole m.ake a man ywel disposed & feverous. 
1620 Venner Via Recta iL 24 They are lesse hurtfull, for 
such as are feuorous, then other wines are. 1796 Cole- 
ridge Vest. Nations Poems I. 206 Cool drops on a feverous 
cheek. 

iransf, and fg. x8oo Hurdis Fav. Village loi The 
fev’rous kettle with internal evil, .totters on the bars. xSzo 
Keats Eve St. Agnes x, A hundred swords Will storm bis 
heart, Love’s fev’rous citadel. 


2. Jig. —Feverish 2. 

1603 Shaks. ilfeas. Jor M, iii. 5. 75, I do feare thee 
Claudio.. Least thou a feauorous life shouldst entertaine. 
1649 Milton Eikoti. xv, (1851) 450 The feverous rage of 
Tyrannizing, ^ X749 Smollett Regicide v. i, Whose fev’rous 
life, .feels the incessant throb Of ghastly paine I 18x7 Cole- 
ridge Biog. Lit. I. ix, 139 His intellectual powers were 
never stimulated into fev’rous energy. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 
p. XV, Feverous haste, .has become the law of their being. 
8 . Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or cbaracler- 
istic of a fever; —Feverish 3. 

1393 Gower Co/f II. 147 This feverous malady, 1503 
Hawes Examp. Viri. xii. 237 Exylynge the feuerous frosty 
coldnes. 2576 Baker yeive/l of Health 4a, The. .feverou’i 
burning of the Heart. X645 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 
S3 They finde themselves overtaken with feverous dis- 
tempers, 1796-7 CoLERiDGE/V.f/«r{i862) 30 A dreamy pang 
in morning’s feverous doze. 1820 Keats Isabel xliv. What 
feverous hectic flame Bums m thee, child? x854 Tennyson 
En. Ard. 230 A night of feverous wakefulness. 

4 . Apt to cause fever. 

2626 Bacon Syhia § 786 Southern-Winds ..without Rain, 
do cause a Feverous disposition of the Year. 2827 H. Cole- 
ridge /i//5rM<>in Lit. Worldai Mar. {1890) The feverous 
summer’s beam alike she dreads. 1850 Kingsley A It. Locke 
xli, Hark I from, . Feverous alley. .Swells the wail of Eng- 
lishmen. 1890 LongmatPs Mag. July 2B4 He was glad .. 
to retire from the feverous autumn. 

Hence re'verously adv. 

<2x631 Donne Poems (1650) 77 A malady Desperately 
hot, or changing feverously. rZz^ Anniversary, The Poet 
249 He, who .. feverouriy grasps at a splendid Ios.s. 1879 
G. Macdonald P. Faber III. i. 4 Either she would talk 
feverously, or sit in the gloomiest silence. 

tFeTrery, a. Obs. [L as prec.-b-Y^.] Af- 
fected by fe^'er ; feverish. 

x6tx B. JoNSON Catiline iii. il. And all thy body feuery. 
?x6x2 Chapman To Live with Little JVks. X875. 158 
A fevery man’s thirst. 

Fe'W (I- Forms : i f£awe, f(^awa, fea, 

2 ffleu, 2-3 feawe, Orm. fmvre, 4 soul/t. veawe, 
(3 feaae), 3-6 fewe, 3-4 soulk. vewe, 3-5 feu^e, 
(3 feuwe, fawe, south, vawo, fowe, 6 feowe), 3 
fa, 3-5 fo(e, fon(e, (3 form, fune, 5 fewne, 
foyii(e), 4- few. compar. 4 fewere, ,S‘^. fewar, 
foner, 6 - fewer, sttperl. 5 fewis(t, 6- fewest. 
[Common Tent. ; 01d..fia7ue pi. (usually fiaiva on 
the analogy of the adverbial fela^ FeiJ2 many), 
contracted yC'ii, corresp. to OFris. (very rare), 
OS,/M, OHG.fao,fd, ph/Me, ON./d-r {Sw./S, 
Da. QQi)i. fawai pi. ; repr. OitVii.^fawo-f 
cognate with L. pau-ettSy Gr. wau-po? of same mean- 
ing, L. /a/z/to little (:— poor, 
and peril, with Gr. naiSuv to stop. 

The equivalent words in OHG. and ON., and the synony- 
mous cognates in Gr. and Lat., were occasionally used m 
sing, with the senses ’rare', ’not numerous’, ’small in 
quantity ’. In OE. the sing. Is not recorded, unless f/a 
with partitive genitive (as In fla ivordd\ may sometimes be 
neut. absol. ; cf. .similar use of O'^.fdtt, Fr, unPeu de. 
The use oife'a as adv, ‘ little, not much' is another survival 
of the prehistoric use of the sipg. The word is not found in 
the extant remains of ONorthumbrian. The ME. forms^a 
(northern), fo (northern and north midland) have the ap- 
pearance of being from ON. ; the forms ftn{e,fonn,f;7vnc, 
etc. seem to have arisen from the addition of n as a plural 
suffix, but the n remains in the comparativc^wrr.] 

1 . Not many; amounting to a small number. 
Often preceded by but, '[/ull, so, loo, very, f well. 

Without prefixed word,yZrw usually implies antithesis with 
’many’, while in a few, some few the antithesis is with 
‘ none at all Cf, * few, or perhaps none ‘ a few, or 
perhaps many'. 

a. qualifying a plural sb. expressed or to be sup- 
plied fiom context, 

c 900 Bzda's Hist. i. xvi. [xxix.] (1890) 88 p®lte her wtere 
micel rip onweard & fea worhlon. 1x54 O. E. Chron, (Laud 
MS.) an. 1138 Mid facu men. c 1200 Vices 4- Virtues (x888) 
25 Dis understande)? auer to feawe saules. ri27S Lay, 
26669 (HiiJ leope to ban Brutius and feuc hii bar nemen. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 27864 (Colt.) par es sinnes foun, . wers for 
to mend. X340 Hamfole Pr. Consc.j64 Fone men may 
now fourty ynere pas, And foner fifty. CX400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) vii. 54 In Egipte er bot fewe castelles. c 1420 Sir 
Amadace (Camden) Ixx, Ther is ladis now in lond fulle foe 
'That wold haue seruut hor lord soe. <rx44o Vork Myst. xxi. 
72 With wordes fewne. 1526 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W, 1531) 
123 b, The gyfte of prerogatyue called discrecyon.. is but in 
fewe persones. x5g6 Shaks. i Hen. IV, u. iV. izz That 
euer this Fellow should haue fewer words then a Parret. 
1599 — Much Ado I. i. 7 How many Gentlemen haue you 
lost? But few. x6xx Bible fob xiv, x Man that is borne of 
a woman, is of few dayes. 1734 Berkeley Hylas ^ P. (ed, 3) 
II. Wks, 1871 1. 306 Few men think, yet all have opinions. 
1751 Orrery Remarks on Swift, Guilty in so few sentences 
of so many solecisms. 1762-72 H, Walfole Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (X786) HI. 47 No fewer than twenty-eight views. 
2845 Budd Dis. Liver 280 Among the numbers of bodies 
that I examined.. very few,. had gall-stones. 2870 E. Pc^v- 
COCK Ralf Skirl. II. 189 A man of few words. 

b. absol. ^few persons, 

Beoxuttif \4\z iGr.) He feara sum beforan gengde. ^975 
Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xx. 26 Moni;^e forjwn sindun ^ecaesed 
& feawe soolice gecoren. rxooo Ags. Gosp, ibid., And 
feawa gccorene. <2x225 Leg. Katk. 050 For nis him no 
derure for to adweschen feole J»en fewe, a 1300 Cursor 
M. S496 (Cott.) F.a it wist quat it wald mene. c 2340 Ibid. 
*9495 (Trin.) Of fewere pen ofpre may no bisshop sacred 
be. c 2430 Svr Tryam. 540 Fewe for Hym wepyth. 2484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce (1889) i Many one ben frendes 
of wordes only, but fewe ben in fayth or dede, z^8 Hall 
Citron. r6i Alany sought for him, but few espied byra. 
2653 Holcroft Procopius i. 8 The Enemy ..entring the 


Town by few at a time. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) 
V, 47 That curiosity very few have an opportunity of 
gratifying. 2822 Shelley Hellas tZ4 Few dare, and few 
who dare Win the desired communion. 

c. followed by partitive, genitive, and later by of, 

Beozvutfyfi6z (Gr.)«Fea worda ewaS, 918 O, E. Chron. 

an. 918 Hira feawa on weg comon. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
ix. 37 Witodlice micel rip ys, and feawa wyrhtyna. 2297 
R. Glouc, (1724) 402 pere of scapede vewe alyue. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. {1725) 242 He went to play a wile with 
fo of his banere.^ 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 1531) 24 
Fewe of them, .miscaryed. x6ii Bible DejU.\\x. 7 Ye were 
the fewest of all people. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 445 
Few of the members of the late cabinet had any reason to 
expect his favour. 2875 Helps Ess , Aids Contentment xi 
How few of your fellow-creatures can have the opportunity. 

d. predicatively. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter evii. 39 Fea jewordne sindun. c 2000 
.<4^2. Ps. cvni(i]. 8 Sien dtegas his fea. <2 2300 E, E. Psalter 
cvi(i]. 39 pai ere fone made, a 2300 Cursor M, 8599 ((^ott.) 
JJair clathes was sa gnede and fa. 2483 Cath. Angl. 

To be Fewe, rarere. 2594 Hooker EccL Pol. i. (1676) 71 
It behoveth our words to be wary and few. 2711 Addison 
sped. No, 93 1“ I We are always complaining our Days are 
few. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 212 If few their wants, their 
pleasures are but few. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 441 
The gunmakers of Utrecht were found too few to execute 
the orders. 2863 Lyell Antiq, Man 4 They may be fewer 
in number than was supposed. 2865 J, C. Wilcocks Sea 
Fisherman (1875) 163 The weed becomes very troublesome, 
and the fish consequently few and far between. 

e. Some fexu\ an inconsiderable number of. 
Also ellipt., absol. y and followed by of, 

2593 Shaks. Rich. II, nr. iii. 4 The king . . lately landed 
With some few priuate friends. 2622 Bp. Mountacu Dia- 
Iribx 526 Ynlesse ‘ some few ’ and ‘ many ’ in your language 
be all one. 2684 J. Lacy Sir H. Bujfoonv. iii Dram. Wks. 
(187s) 204 ynd. He is the first subject that ever made him- 
self a Knight. Her. Not by some few, my lord. 2747 S. 
Fielding Lett, David Simple (1752) II. 158 Some few 
women. Mod, Some few of the survivors are still living. 

f. The few ; a specified company small in num- 
ber; often with qualifying adj. Now often = ’ the 
minority’; opposed to the many. 

7549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. vi, 27 They are but 
fewe, but onles ye auoyde the same fewes compame. 2676 
Marvell Mr. Smirke 28 A Few of the Few ..have been 
carrying on a constant Conspiracy. 2697 Dryden Virg, 
PEneid ix, 244 The wakeful few, the fuming FJaggon ply. 
1777 Priestley Matt, fy Spir. (1783) I. Pref. 10 The favour 
of the few may silence the clamour of the many, 2875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 183 A life not for the many, but 
for (he few, 

fg. ellipt. In few^in few words; in short. 
Also, To speak few («L. pauca loqui\ Obs. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf (W, de W. 2531) 246 b, Be euer doynge 
well, & speke but fewe. 2565 Jewel Def. APol. (x6ti) xr6 
To say al in few, they refused the name. 2597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, I, i. 112 In few ; his death, .tooke fire and heate 
away. x6ii B. JoKsoNCVz/rV/HFiii. ii, I'll, .end in few. 2667 
Milton P, L. x. 157 He thus to Eve in few : Say Woman, 
what is this which thou hast done? 2723 Pope Odyss. i. 
476 The firm resolve I here in few disclo.se. 2742 Young Nt. 
Th. ix. 533 In few. to close the whole, 'I'he moral muse has 
shadow’d out a sketch. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's 
Inferno (1849) 7* Who .sh.all leJl jn few the many fresh pains 
and travails that 1 saw ? 


h. At {the) fewest', at the lowest estimate of 
number. 

a z4oo~$,o Alexander 33qij Of sithid chariotis him sued ,. 
At be fcvvist, as I find a fouretene thousand. Ibid. 3738 
Of females at j^e fewis foure & xx^» Mille. 

2. Like the cardinal numerals, yOrw/ may be used 
to form with a plural sb. a virtual collective noun, 
preceded by OtCvery, or (rarely) tkat.hwi construed 
with plural verb. (Cf. ME, an five mile, an fourti 
^er; and see Every i e.) 

a. A few : a small number of. Not a few : many. 

2297 R, Glouc. (1724) 18 pe kyng with a fewe men hym- 

self flew at Jje laste. C2386 Chaucer Prol. 641 A fewe 
termes coude he. c 2400 Rom. Rose 5988 He shall in a fewe 
stoundes Lese all his xnarfces. 2550 iiiR R. Morys/ne Let. 
17 Dec. in Tytlcr Edw. VI, I. 345 I pray you let me now 
and then have a few lines from you. x6xi Shaks. Cymb. iv. 
ii. 283 Heere’s a few Flowres. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 82 The 
. .constant use of tar- water for a few weeks. 2796 H. Hunter 
tr. St.-Pierre‘s Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 474, I will deliver my 
thoughts in a few words. 2848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt 
to Pal. X. (1879) 220 One rock a few feet square. 

b. with ellipsis of sb. Often followed by of. 
Also absol. a few persons ; occas. with an adj., as 
a faithful, select, etc. few, in which it approaches 
the nature of asb. 'p Afewer'. asmallernumber^. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19782 (Cott.) He badd \)a men be all 
vte-don, hat in bus left bot a fon. c 2380 Sir Feruutb. 
053 Al feldes ho wern y-fuld of dede men on he gjounde, 

Saue an vewe h^^t leye & julde. a 2400-50 Alexander 20^ 
Fra his faes with a fewe pc filde to de-voide. c 2400 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 105, I shall say thertylle of 
wordes a foyne. 2547 Latimer Serm. Rem. (1845) 420 
Of which sort we have a fewer amongst us than 1 ■"'9“ * 
1601 Shaks. AlPs IVcUt. i. 73 Ix)u= all, (mst a 
wrong to none. 17x0 Db Foe Crusoe (18S2) 540 Thiey . , 

• • > n G.ur Pope Let. to 


of many, for the gain of a few. 2802 Southey . 

A faithful few Prest through the throng to 
Morley Voltaire <iZZ6) 2 A level whi<A had.. select 

only by a few. 2872 Hardwick I rad. Lane. 75 
few of tried old friends. ^ 

c. That few : rarely used for ^hosefew. 

1854 Tennyson To F . D. bfaurtce 5 a p _ 
Who give the Fiend himself his due. *86x Preside-vt 
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Lincoln Message io Cotifircss 3 'Dec., A few men own 
capital, and that few avoid labour themseU'es. 

d. A good few : a fair immber {of) ; {dial, and 

colloq,). Quite afeiv a considerable number. 

1863 Mrs. Toogood 1 ’erksh. Diahy There were a good few 
apples on it, 1864 Carlyle Frcdh. Gt\ IV. 122 Of cannon 
a good few. 1865 Ibid. V. xix. v. 499 A good few sorrows. 
1853 J. G. Bcrtram Hnrzfcsi of Sea (1873) 85 As soon as 
they arc able to eat — which is not for a good few days. 
1883 P. RoniNsoN in Ilarf>cds Mag. Oct. 706/1 There ’s 
quite a few about among the rocks. 

e. Svety few {hours^ 7niles, etc.) : every series 
or groitp of a few ; chiefly in advb. phrases. 

*i‘ 3 . Of a company or number: Small. So of 
a leader, to he few iu 7iumha\ Ohs. 

1460 Pasion Lett. No. 357 I. 526 The Due of Excestre 
and other, with a few mayne. 1473 Bh. Noblesse, He saw 
so few a companie of the Remains, xs^x Elyot Go%k 1. xviii, 
A few nombre of houndes. c’X563 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (17281 120 The earl of Angus was come . . and 
but a few number with him. r z6zo Sir J. Melvil Mem. 
(1735) 13 He .. did ride to the Parties himself with a few 
company. z6zz Bidlc Gen. xx.xiv. 30, I bein^ few in 
number. 17x1 Swift ArMp July, There was a drawing-room 
to-day . . but so few company, that tetc.l. zSaS C. Words- 
worth Charles /, A tiihor of Icdn Basiltk^ 133 Their number 
assuredly has not been few.- 

4 . Of quantity : Not much. A few : a little. 

a. qualifying a sb. in sing, Obs. cxc. dial, in 
a fezv broth, gnicl, ponidge. 

[Possibly a survival of the use of the sing, of the adj. as in 
ON. ; but the sbs. to which it is now prefixed are treated 
in dialects as plural, and referred to with pi. pronoun.] 

Z362 Lancl. P. Pi. A. VII. 269 A fewe Cruddes and Craym. 
1330 Levf.r Serm. (Arb.) Z22 Hauyng a fewe porage made 
of the brothe of the same byefe. 1607 Topsell Poiirf, 
Beasts (1658) 199 Broath .. to sup now and then a few. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. iSurtees'^ 68 A pecke . . of mnite and 
some few honey. 1803 S. Pegce Anecd. Eng. Lang. xvi. 
(1844) z8z ‘Stay a few while,' a Londoner says. 1823 
Brockett N. C. IVonls 73 A ‘little few broth’. xSSx 
Leicesterslu Gloss., ‘Av’ a few moor broth .. thee ’re very 
good to-dee !’ 

b. absol. A fezo. Used colloq. or slang in 
ironical sense, = 'a good bit*; also adverbially. 
Also, Not a few : considerably. 

[Perh. orig. a comic Gallicism, after Fr. «« pcui[ 

Z76X A. Murphy II. 5, 1 . .throw myeves about a few. 
1778 Susan BuRNEvir/. in Mad. D'^Arblays Early Diary 
July, Voup letter which diverted him not a few. 1807 \V. 
iRVisa Salmag.{iZ 7 i) He was determined to astonish 
the natives a few ! 1837-40 Halidurton Ctochm. (X862) 177 
You must lie a few to put 'em off well. 1855 Smeoley U, 
Coverdaley.^^ ‘Can you sit a leap?’ ‘I believe you, rayther, 
just a very few.’ 1837 Kingsley Tzoo V. Ago III. vit, If 
one man in a town has pluck and money, he may do it. It’ll 
cost him a few. 1865 Lowell Lett. (X894) I. 347, 1 am . . a 
little few («H petit feu) vexed. 

5 . Comb., parasynlhetic, as fezv-acred, -celled, 
flowered, -layered, -seeded, -zvhorlcd. 

1847 Longf. Ez>. II. ii. 9 *Few-acied farmers. 1873 Dawson 
Dazun of Life vi. z'39 *Few-cel!ed germs. 1776 withering 
Brit. Plants (Z796) II, X38 ‘'Few-flowered. x86x Miss 
Pratt Flozuer. Pi, VI. 25 Few-flowered Sedge. Spikelet of 
from four to six flowers, the two upper barren. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Barfs Phancr. Ferns 5x8 Narrow one- or 
*few-Iayered bands. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. BoL 173 
^Few-seeded fruit. i85i V/oodward MoUusca 83 Shell in- 
volute. .*few-whirled. 

I'ewd(e, obs. form of Feud siy 
t I*ewe. Obs. 7 -are— \ 7:i.OF.fuie:~L.fuga 
flight; cf. Feute. The synonym Fuse seems to 
have arisen from the plural of this word ; otherwise 
a misprint for fczvte might be suspected.] « Feute 
sh. 

1523 Ld. Berners Armj. II. xxvii. 32 p, He was rj’glit 
desyrous to folowe his pray, and folowed the fewe of the hart. 
Pewel, obs. form of P' UEL, 

Power, Fewle, obs. forms of Fever, Fowl. 

+ Fewmand, Tf. Ohs—^ [Belongs to the ima- 
ginary Sherwood dialect of the piece ; cf. F uMisu.] 
traits. To foul, to soil. 

1637 B. JoNsos Sad Sheph. ir. ii, Thej’ [a young badger 
•and a ferret] fewmand all the claithes. 

Pewmets, Pewmishing : see Fu-. 
Fewness (fi?7 nes). [f. Few -f -kess .1 The 
quality or fact of being few. 

1 . Sc.nntiness in number; pancity, small number. 

r9oo Bardas Hist, in. xv. [xxi.l (1891)222 Seo feanis nedde 

J>ara s-acerda aan biscop sceolde been Ofer tuu folc. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. ci[i]. 24 Feanis.se dega nnnra sege me. a X300 
E.^ E. Psalter, ibid., Feune.s.se of mi daics. 1382 Wvchf 
ibid., Fewencsse of my dasis. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 89 The fewnes of spyrj'tuall men. 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 387 For feuenes thai did fle. x6ii Speed 
'Hist. Gt. JSrit. vii. xxxvi. (1632! 385 Seeing the fewnes of 
their pursuers. ^ 1709 Hr-\RNE Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 
282 Spoke in vain because of the fewness of Auditors. 1859 
Jephson Brittany ii. q, I congratulated myself., on the 
fewness of the things which I possessed. 

+ b. I'czvncss ami ti'iith ; in few ■words and 
tally. Obs. 

1603 SiiAKS. bfeas.for M, \. iv. 39 Fewnes, and truth; tis 
thus, Vour broliier, and hi.s loucr hauc embrac'd. 

2 . Scantiness in amount'; small quantity, rare. 

^ i85r Darh'/.v tn Lr/e^ Le/t. (rSSp 111 . s 6 s 'I'hc noUen, so 
important from its.fcwnesj. 1884 Tesnwson /jVfAr/ hi. iii, 
Doth not the fcwncs-s of anything make the fulness of it in 
estimation? 

Pewsty, obs. form of Fu.sty. 

I’ewt(e(e, fewtho, -tyo, obs. ff. of Fealtv. 


Fewte, var. forni of Feute, Ols.- 
t Pewter, s6. Ohs. Forms : 4 feuter, (few- 
tyre), 5 fewter, -tir(e, -tra. [.a. OF. feutre, 
fmitre (.-—late h-fiUrtun-. see Felt, Filter), lit. 
‘ felt hence a felt-lined socket for a spear.] 

The rest or support for a lance or spear attached 
to the saddle of a knight or man-at-arms. 

, e X3S0 Will. Palerne 3437 Wi|> spere festened in feuter. 
?<7 J400 Morte Artk. 1366 A faire lloreschte spere in fewlyre 
he castes, CZ450 Merlin 127 Gripj*nge his spere in the 
fewtre. c 1470 Henry Waltacem. 168 Thair cheyfT chyftan 
. . In fewiir kest a ibllone aspre sper. 1470^83 Malory 
Arthur vi. ii, Syre Ector .. in fewler cast his spere and 
smote the other knj’ghle a grete buffet. 

tFfiW'ter, Ohs, [f. prec. sb.] i>‘a72s. To 
put (a spear) into the 'fewter' or rest. 

c 1400 Melayne 1474 Thay ferlyde why he fewterde his 
spere. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. vi, And thenne they 
fewtr>»d their sperys. 1557 K. Arthur (Copland) V. ix, 
Whan syr Gawayn cepyed this gaye knyght he fewtred hys 
spere and rode’strayght unto hym. 1596 Spenser F, Q. iv, 
vi. 10 He his threatfuH speare Gan fewter. 

+ Few’ter, vf Obs. Also Fei.ter, [ad, OF. 
fc7it7‘cr to make into felt.] a. tt-ans. To .pack or 
set (men) close together, b. inti\ for refl. To 
close in battle, come to close quarters. 

?<z 1400 Morte Arth. 171X Ffifty thosandez of folke . . are 
fewteride on frounte tindyr 5one fre-bowes. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis x. vi. x66 Thai fewtyr fut to fut and man to man. 

fFewterer, Obs. Forms: a. 4-5 vewter. 
> 9 . 6 -8 feuterer, faterer, pheu-, pbewterar, 6- 
fewterer. [ME. vewter and early mod.E,^74)/<r;rr 
appear to be corrupted adoptions of AF. ventner 
( = Anglo-T>at. velirarius) in same sense, f. OF. 
veut7‘e, vautre, veltre (later F. va7tt7‘e) = Vx. velts-e. 
It. veltro i)opuIar L. ^.vclirttsn, corruption of L. 
vertragtnn (nom, -us) greyhound, a Gaulish word, 

f. Celtic ver- intensive prefix + root t7‘ag- to run.] 
A keeper of greyhounds. Also in a wider sense, 
an attendant. Also with defining word prefixed; 
as fox-, yeoman fe7otere7‘. 

C1340 Gaw. <5* Gr. Kut. 1146 To Irj'stors vewters Jod. 
c 1450 Bk. Ciirtasye 631 in Babces Bk. (18681 320 )><> vewter, 
two cast of brede he tase. Two lesshe of grehoundes yf b^t 
he base. 1345 Joye A'-r/. Dau. Hi. Ev b. These pharisaicall 
foxe fewterers. 1399 B. Jo.vson Ez>. Man out of Hum. n. 
iii. And perhaps stumble upon a yeoman pheuterer, as I doe 
now, (IXX625 Fletcher WomatCs p 7 'izei\,\\, A dry nurse 
to his coughs, a fewterer To such a nasty fellow, 2691 
Blount Lazo Diet. s.v. Vautrser, Hence our corrupted 
word Feuterer, for a Dog-keeper. 2741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
If. j. 312 He that is chosen Fewterer, or that lets loose the 
Greyhounds. i8ox Sporting Mag. XVIII. 100 Feuterer, a 
dog-keeper, 

Fewterlock, dial, form of Fetterlock. 
Fewtir(e, var. of Fewteb, Obs. • 

tFeW'trer, Ohs. 7-are— [a. 0F./«/*7Vr, f. 
feutre felt.] A felt-maker, a "worker in felt, 

14.. Lat.-Eug. Voe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 582 Fedoraritis 
foderarius), a fewtrec. 

Fewtrils (fiw trilz), sh. pi. dial. Lillie things, 
trifles, Cf. Fa'ttkels. 

c 1750 J, Collier (Tim Bobbin) Latte. Dial. Gloss,, 
Fczvtrils, little things. 2854 Dickens Hard T. 1. xi, ‘ I ha’ 
gotten decent fewtrils about me agen.’ 2857 J. Scholfs 
Jaunt io see Queen 28 (Lane. Gloss.) Peg had Iiur hoppet ov 
liur arm wi her odd fewtrils. 

t Few'ty. Obs. Sc. In 6 fewtie. [f. Few + 
-TY.] The condition of being few ; scarcity. 

2396 Dalrymi’LE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 59 The 
r.iritie and fewtie or scant of sum of thame. 
t Fez. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L.. fxx, Cf. Faeces.] 
Sediment, waste, excrement. 

*54S Ravnold Bp'th Mattkynde (1564I 73 b, A watery 
substance, thicke like brjme, or other fex mixed with water, 

. Fex, \Q.T. of Fax, Obs., hair. 

Fey chiefly Ar. Forms; i faje, 3f6ei3e, 

south. va3i5e, vaije, feeie, south, vseie, faie, 3-4 
foie, south, veie, feye, 4 feijo, south, veije, fei, 
4-5 fay, (8 fie), 4- fey. [Common Teut. ; OE, 
fxge — OS.figi (MDu. vege, I)n. veeg), OWO.fcigi 
(MHG. vcige in s?mc sense, also timid, cow.ardly, 
mod.G, feige cowardly), ON. OTeut. 

*faigjo- ; the ulterior etymology is uncertain ; see 
Kluge and Franck.] 

1 . Fated to die, doomed to death ; also, at the 
point of death; dying. In literary use now atrh. 
Still in popular use in Scotland : see quot. 1861. 

Beozvulf 1568 (Gr.) Bil cal |>a*’bwod faignc flscschoman. 
Ibid. 214X Nms ic fa:);e gyt. azooo Byrhtnoth X19 
(Gr.) iCt folum fcoU faj^c cempa. ^2205 Lay. 517 Heo 
weren summe faic [0x275 veie}. 2393 Lancu A PI. C. 
XVI. 2 As a frek hat feyc were lorih gan ich walke. 
0x450 Henryson Mor. Fab, 58 Death on the fayesl fall. 
cx^-jQ Henry It^attace i\', 92 Fey on the fcld he has him 
left for dcid, 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 378 Throw 
inisgyding, or than the man wes fey. 27. . Jock o' the Side 
XXX. in Scott Plinstr. Scott. Bora. (18^)103 There '1 nae 
man die but him that’s fie. 2790 Burns Sheriffmuir ii, 
Thro' they dash'd, and hew’d, and smash'd, I'iU fej* men 
died aw.a, mnn. 2828 Scott F, Jit. Perth xvi, Man 1 art 
thou fey ! x85x Rasisay Kemin. Ser. ii. 75 When ^ person 
do« anything that is contrary to hU habits or dispositions 
it is common , .to say, * I wish the hodte be na fey ’ ; that is, 
•that this unwonted act may not be n prelude to his death. 
1882 A. Lang Helen ef Troy vi.xvi. O' er strange meal they 
reveird like folk fey. 


absol. rtxooo Andreas 1532 (Gr.)'F2B5e swulton..on 
geofene. 02203 Lay. 31^7 Feollen ba uahe. axisoPrf^. 
./Elfrcd 270 in O. E. Misc. 112 For nys no wrt .. |>at cuw 
mvwe jias feye furb vp-holde 2799 A. Johnston in Statist 
Acc. Scot/. XXL 148 The Fye gave due warning by cenaia 
signs of approaching mortality. Ibid. 149 [bupersiitloa 
having diminished,] the Fye has withdrawn his warning, 
and the elf his arrows. (In Hone's Everyday Bk, 11. joia 
followed by many later writers, in quots. 1^99 is taken 
as a synonym of Fetch. This seems to be a misi.ike.] 
f 2 . Leading to or presaging death ; deadlv 
fatal. Obs. 

0x470 Henry Wallace ix. 1342 Full fey was maid that 
rout. 2513 Douglas JEnets x. Prol. 124 Bittyr was that 
frute for his ofspring and fey. 2799 Statist. Acc, Scot. XXI. 
X50 What Fye token do ye see about me? 
f 3 . Accursed, unfortunate, unlucky. Obs. 
a 2000 Crist 1534 (Gr.) On paet deope dxl ., gefeallaS .. 
synfulra here .. f»se gmstas. 2340-70 Alisanmier yyj For 
Sis feye folk Ser so fouli was harmed. 25x3 Douglas /Entis 
HI. ix, 48 And of the company of fey Vlixes. 
f 4 . Feeble, timid ; sickly, weak. Ohs. 
a xooo Guthlac 281 (Gr.) Nis min breostsefa forht ne feje. 
02350 Med. MS. in Atxlneol. XXX. 376 Parwj'nke..ber)-th 
bio flour, His stalk5’sarn. .feynt &feye. ci^oAz/ow.Arik. 
iv. Feye folke will he fere. 25x3 Douglas Asneis xu.y. 41 
That now, thus sleuthfully, sa fant and fey Huvis still on 
thir feldls. 

Hence Feydom, tbe state of being ' fey*. 

2823 Galt Entail 1 . 156 ‘ I would hae thought the halfo't 
anuncoalmousfraeyou. I hope it’s no a fedam afore death.’ 

Fey, var. of Fay sb.'^ Obs. faith. 

Fey, obs, form of Fay v.'^, Fee sh.^, Foe. 
Feyde, Feyer, obs. forms of Feed, Fab. 
Feyffe, obs. form of Five. 

Feygne, feynze, feynyn, obs. ff. Feick v . 
Feylour, var. of Feloure, Obs. 

• FeyD(e(n, obs, forms of Faik, Feign. 
Feynd, feynt, obs. and Sc. forms of Fiend. 
Feynt(e, Feyre, obs. forms of Faint, Fear v : 
Feysaunte, obs. form of Pheasant. 

Feyt, obs. form of Fight. 

Feythhed. Ohs. [{.OE.fvhp enmity +-lie(i, 
-HEAD.] Hostility. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) App. G59 Cloten ..lus foredene 
[v. r. feythhed] for howecle. 

Feytous, van of Featous a. Ohs. 

Fez (fez), [a. (? through F.fez) Turk. qJ fit, 
(^l» f^s ; the name of the town Fes (in Morocco) 
is spelt in the same way, and it is alleged that the 
fes is so called from the town, where formerly it 
was chiefly manufactured.] 

A skull-cap formerly of wool, now of felt, of a 
dull crimson colour, in the form of a truncatw 
cone, ornamented with a long black tassel; the 
national head-dress of the Turks. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas' Tf-av. (tSxa) II. 347 The clergy and lh« 
aged wear under it [a high cap] the Fez, or a rey, woven 
.calotte. 2852 Layard I^ofi. Acc. Discoi’. Ninevck\in> 19® 
Round his fez . . endless folds of white linen. *803 
Disiov. Nile 261, I ‘gave each of my men a fe* cap. 

J. T. BEsr in Macm. hlag, Oci. 426/2 The island sailors 
with iheir blue baggy trousers, red fezes, and bare legs.^ 
Hence Pezzed ppl. a., furnished with orwenr^^o 
a fez. Also Pe'zzy a., nonce-zvd., in same sen^ 
1892 New Review Dec. 517 Fezzed officials. xSto b* 
Meredith Beanch. CarcerX. xv. 63 The ferzy defenders 0 
the border fortress. 

Fezen, fezzan, dial, forms of Pheasant. 

tFi-aljle, fe-able, Ohs. [a. OF. 
feable, faithful, confident, f. ferio trust.] Faitnlu(» 
in quot. quasi-jA 

1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 437/2 Fader wylle thou reccjvc 
thys hoostye. .for al the fyables of god that are or lyuc* 
Hence Pe'ably adv., confidently. . 

CZ490 Caxton Blanchardyn (E.E.T.S.) 128 Sceng 

fcabli he myght Fpeke without double or fear. ^ , 

II Fiacre (ffakr). \Y, fiacre; it is said that tne 
veliicles first so called belonged to an innkce^r 
(in 1648) who lived at the sign of St. Fiacre (Pj 
Broc Atic. Regime il. 188).] A small four-wheeled 
carriage for hire, a hackney-coach, a French cab. 

1699 'M. Lister Joum, Paris xii, They are most, 
Fiacres or Hackneys,‘hung with Double Springs. >74*/ 
D'Argens* Chinese Lett, i. 5 This miserable Vehicle, # 

the French call a Fiacre (i.e. a Hackney-Coach), , 

Longf.' in Life (1891) I, vii. 81 Cabriolets, 
carriages of all 'kinas. 2885 R. Buchanan Annan 
xxvii, Hailing a fiacre, he jumped in. 

Fialle, obs. form of Phial. 
t Fiaii9ailles, sb.pl. Obs. .In 5 fynnsiallo^^ 
7 fiancialles, fiansals, [a. F. fan failles sb. pb) 
a betrothal, f. fancer to betroth,] A betrothal. 

■ rx477 Caxton Jason 227 During the 
Iroulhpligblyng of la.son and Creijsa. 2625 J. 

LAIN Let. 6 May in Crt. 4 Times Chat. I (1848' L I, ^,3 
fiancialles were performed on Thursday. >055 _ 

Compl, Amhass. 183 Might she with a good Lonsci 
substitute a l*apist for her sons Proctor for the I lansaH- 

F Fi’ance, sh. Obs. Forms : 4-5 finunco, 5 '® 
fyaunco, (5 fyence), 6 Ranco. fa. OF.fanee 
ftcr to trust.] 

1 . Confidence, trust. 


x34o v?yr«^. 164 pc ucrsic poynte of prowestc In cl P ^ 
magnanimitic. Pc oper fiauncc. cx^oo Rout. Let/ ^ 
In wlioni no man shuldc afTyci'Nor in hir ycflis liavc liau 
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FIBRE, 


rx44o Gencfyaes 5610 In whom suerly is all her fyence. 
«i5SS PiiiLroT tr. Cvrio's De/. in Exatn,.^ (Parker 

Soc ) 348 They admonish me that I neither give any fiance 
to thee. 

2 . A promise, word of honour. 

■ 1470-85 Malory Arthurx. iiij Syre Ector. .made fyaunce 
to the kyng for to nourisshe the child lyke as the Kynge dc- 
syred. J59a Wvrlf.y 70 From his gag’d fiaunce 

tleere I set him free. 

t Fi’ance, Obs. [f. F. Jiancey, f. fiance a 
promise ; see prec,] 

1 , irans. a. = Affiance v. 2. b. To give one’s 
troth to ; to take as one’s betrothed. 

m45o Kni. de ia 7 'our Ixxvii. 99 He wold graunte and 
fyaunce her to a man whlche was a paynym. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sicidanes Comm. 433 a, The Duke of Florence had fiaunced 
his daughter to Ascanio the Byshop of Romes nephewe. 
1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng-. (1626) 29 Harold was fyanced 
to.. the Duke’s daughter. 

b. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 119 b/2 Another louer..hath 
fyanced me by his fayth. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xvili. 
50 To fyaunce and to kys thre tymes the fayre Esclara- 
monde. 1587 Harmar tr, Bezds Benu. i. 9 He hath . . 
fianced Sc betrothed to himself his church. 

2 . To make to promise, put upon one’s parole. 

1592 Wyrley Armorie Rich prisoners were woon and 

fienced Vpon their faiths. 

11 Fiance masc.^ Fiancee fcm. (ftahstf). [F. 
fance^ fiancie^ pa. pple. f. fianccr to betroth,] A 
betrothed person. 

1853 Ld. Houghton in I. xi. 490 Nobody much 

here except Clough and his a clevcr-looking girl. 

1864 London Society VI. 58 The bride elect, the fancl, 
the trousseau .. she took under lier most special charge. 
1885 Graphic 3 Jan. 10/2 The fiance^ Prince Henrj’, • 1^0 
Besant Demoniac ii. 26 He would not trust himself to see 
his fiancee^ Elinor Thanet. 
lUansals, obs. form of Fianoailles. 

Fiant (fsi’ant). Also 6 fiaunt, fyaunte. [L. 
fiant (3rd pers. pi. pres. subj. of fieri*, see Fiat), 
in the formula fiant patentes, ‘let letters 

patent be made out *, with which these documents 
formerly commenced.] 

A warrant addressed to the Irish Chancery for a 
grant under the Great Seal. By Spenser used 
iransf. 

1534 SKEFrYNGTON in 3"/ . Papers Hen, VI I II. 193 There 
he^ serteyne fyauntes made, to be put up to the Kynges 
Highnes, for officisin Ireland. 2591 Spenser M. Hubherd 
X144 Through his hand alone muse passe the Fiaunt, 16x4 
in Cal.State Papers^ Ireland 530 Warrant to draw 

forth a fiant of pardon unto Connor Roe Magwire, Esq. 
*87^5 Seventh Eep, Deputy Keeper Becords Irel, 27 The 
‘Plants’.. extend from the laih year of Henry VIH to the 
present time. 

tPi'ants, sh. Obs. Forms: 6-7 feanoe(s, 
fya(u)nts, 7-8 fiaiit(e)a, 8 fuants. [a. Qi^.Jient 
masc., Jiente fern, dung (repr. popular L. types 
*femitum, -a, (. *femus,L,.Jimus dung'), also Jiens, 
pi. of Jien, repr. L. Jimum. The specialization of 
sense seems to be Eng.] The dung of certain 
.anim.als, e.g. the badger, fox, etc. (see qnots.). 

• XS76TURBEUV. F’^«^r7Vi84TheBadgerdpiggesatcomming 
out of the earth do commonly . . cast their fyaunts. 2630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 1. 03/1 A Deeres Fewmeis, a 
feore or a Beares Leasses, a Hare or Conneys Croltoyes, 
a Fox or a Badgers Feance. 2727 Bradley s.v. 
Badger^ One of them casts hts Fianls long, like a Fox. 
2742 CompL Fain. Piece 11. i, 297 The Hog-Badgers .. use 
to cast their Fiants or Dung jn a small Hole. 

Hence v., of an animal ; to c.nst its 

excrements; to dung. Obs. 

2576 Turberv. Venerie 184 Thej’ fyaunt within it [a hole] 
and hide it. 

Fiar (ff ar), sh. Sc. Also 6, 8 fear and see 
Feu.\b, [?f. Fee jA' + -AB, -ER.] The owner of 
the fee-simple of a property, as opposed to the 
life-renter. Conjunct fiar (see quot. 1597). 

2597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. F'eodum, In this case the 
husband is proprielar and the wife is conjunct fear or 
Iirerentar.^ 2646 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1819) VI. 204 If the 
partie Delinquent be . . a Fiar, or hes any estate contracted 
to him. 2734 R. Keith Hist. Ch.Scot, 50 note.. The Persons 
contained in ihc Summons were these viz. Norman Le.slie, 
Fear of Rothe.Sj &c. 2815 Scott Guy AI. xxxvii. The old 
lady was certainly absolute liar. 2832 Austin Jnrispr. 
(1S79) II. I. 858 The fiar(i.e. dominus or reversioner) may 
enter and work them. 2883 Ld. R. Clark in Lmo Reports 
9 App. Cases 315/1 The trust purposes fail, so that the 
truster is the fiar of the trust estate. 

Fiars (fi^rz)? pb> Sc. [PI. of fierj P'eeb a 
standard.] The prices, annually fixed, of the 
different kinds of grain. Also more fully fiar{s 
prices^ and sherifffiars. JFiars-courty the court at 
which the prices are fixed. 

1723 Acts Sederunt 21 Dec. (1790) 278 Act declaring and 
appointing the Manner of striking the SherifT-fiars. Ibid., 
That there is a general complaint. That the said fiars are 
struck, .without due care. Ibid. 279 Determining and fixing 
the fiar-prices, 2835 Act $-6 Will. IV, c. 63 § 36 The Fiar 
Prices of all Grain in every County shall be .struck by the Im- 
perial Quarter. 2862 W. 'Bell Diet. Law Scot, s.v., The 
prices fi.xed by the opinion of the jury and sanctioned by the 
judge are termed the fiars of that year. 2887 Sedtsman^S 
Mar., At a Fiars Court for the county of Renfrew held. .in 
Pai^iley, the prices of the season’s crops were struck. 

Fiasco l,ft|je*skt7). [a. (in sense 2 through F.) 
It. fiasco (see Flask) lit. * a flask, bottle ’. 

■ The fig. use of the phrase Jaryiasco{\h,* to make a bottle ’j 


in the sense *to break down or fail in a performance is of 
obscure origin; Italian etymologists have proposed v.arious 
guesses, and alleged incidents in Italian theatrical hislorj’ 
are related to account for it.] 
il 1 . A bottle, flask. 

2887 Aihenxunt 32 Nov. 635/3 A fiasco of good Chianti 
could be had for a paul. 

2 . A failure or break-down in a dramatic or 
musical performance. Also in a general sense : An 
ignominioiis failure, a * mull *. 

2855 Ld. Lonsdale in Crohe'r Papers (1884) III. xxi.\', 
’325 Derby has ‘made what the theatrical people call 
s\,fiasco. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. vii. 329 We 
Ji.ave lately had some rude reminders . . in the na.sco 
of our railway sy.stem, &c. 2879 Farrar Si. Paul II. 

■347 They would take care that he should cause no second 
fiasco by turning their theologic jealousies against each other. 

Fiat (foi’&t), [a. L. fiat ‘ let it be done ‘ let 

there be made *, 3rd pers. sing. pres. subj. of fiert^ 
used as passive of faca'c to do, make.] 

1 . orig. The word ‘fiat ’itself, or a formula con- 
taining it, by which a competent authority gave his 
•sanction to a proposed arrangement, to the per- 
formance of a request, etc. Hence, an authoritative 
sanction, an authorization. + Fiat in bankruptcy : 
see quot. 1S4S. 

[Compare the following examples in med.L. : It.a fiat ut 
ego Chlodoveus volui {jGrant by Clovis >n Mabillon De Re 
Diplomatica vi. li. (i68i> 463'. Si^naturse autem Papales . 
expediuntur ah ipsa sanctitate per Fiat simplex, vel per Fiat 
geminacum, vel per Fiat proprio motu, vel per Fiat, ut 
peiitur {Compend. Benefic. Expos, in Du Cange s. v.).] 

2636 Sanderson Seruu II. 60 Unless the Lord be pleased 
to set His fiat unto it, and to confirm it with His royal 
assent. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eug. 1. Cond. (1739) 
3ot Nothing can be concluded without the King’s Fiat. 
121670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. § loi. 90 That all the 
Lecturers . . be Licenced . . with a Fiat from the Lord Arch- 
Bishop of Canterbury'. 2768 Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 
1, 157 Mr. Wilkes not being in custody, the Attorney-General 
has refused his fiat to the writ of error which he wishes to 
sue out. 2834 Lytton Pompeii iv. ix, I tell thee I have the 
fiat of the praitor. 2848 Wharton LatvLex.^ Fiat in Bank- 
ruptcy, the authority of the Lord Chancellor to a commis- 
sioner of bankrupts, authorising him to proceed in the 
bankruptcy of a trader mentioned therein. 2865 Carlylf. 
Fredk. Gt. yLxvi. 1.232 The decisive fiat was givens ‘Yes; 
start on it, in God’s name !* 

b. gen. An authoritative pronouncement, decree, 
command, order. 

<22750 A, Hill Wedding Day Wks. 2753 III. 273 Our 
hands, at length, the unchanging fiat bound. xBie Shelley 
Zastrozzi xvii, Still Zastrozzi stood unmoved, and fearlessly 
awaited the fiat of his destiny. 2874 Stubbs Const, Hist. 
IL xvii. 570 To determine by the fiat of the king alone the 
course of national policy. 2883 J. Hawthorne Dwt/ I. 44 
Whose fiat In matters of fashion was law. 

2 . With reference to ‘ Fiat lux ’ (let there be 
light) Gen. 1.3 in the Vulgate: A command having 
for its object the creation, formation, or construc- 
tion of something. 

a 2631 Donne Storm 70 So that we (except God say 
Another * Fiat ') shall baue noe more day. 2720 Berkeley 
Prine. Hum. Knozvl. § 60 If it be a Spirit that immediately 
produces every effect by a or act of his will. 2779 T. 
Jefferson Com Wks. 1859 I. 215 Put into movement, .by 
the fiat of a comprehensive mind. 2872 Tyndall Fragm. 
Sc, (1879) 1. i. 6 Was space furnished at once, by the fiat of 
Omnipotence, with these burning orbs? 2872 Yeats Groivt/i 
Comm. 358 St. Petersburg .. sprang into existence by the 
fiat of royal will. 

" 3 . ai/rib.jtts fiat~powcr\ fiat-money, US. money 
(such as an inconvertible paper currency) which is 
made legal tender by a ‘fiat’ of the government, 
without having an intrinsic or promissory value 
equal to its nominal value. 

1880 E, Kirke GarFcld 30 We shall still hear echoes of 
the old conflict, such as. .the virtues of ‘fiat-money*. XM7 
A- Johnston in Neso Prhlccton Rez'. TV. ij 6 The verdict 
of approval, however, has usually taken a form which implies 
a certain fiat power in the Convention. 1888 BrvCe Amer. 
Comnnv. 11 . m. Ivi. 369 note. Greenbacks, or so-called ‘fiat 
money 

Fiat (fai'^t), V. £f. prec.] trans. To attach a 
‘ fiat ’ to ; to sanction. 

Fraser's Mag. IV. 246 Their adjudication is all but 
fiated when they go out of office. 1863 Le Fanu House by 
Churchyard (ed. 2) I. 7 My uncle fiated the se.xton’s pre- 
sentment, and the w'ork commenced forthwith. 2872 Times 
25 Feb., ftir. Justice Fitzgerald to-day fiated a presentment 
for 500/. to the family of M’Mahon. 

Fiaant, obs. var. of Fiant. 

Fib (flb), rAl collog. Also 8 phibb. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; possibly shortened from P'ible-fable.] 

1 . A venial or trivial falsehood ; often used as a 
jocular euphemism for ‘ a lie’, 

1612 CoTCR., Bourde, a ieast, fib, tale of a Jub. 27*6 
De Foe Hist. Devil 11. iv. (2840) 221, I think it is a fib. 
*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. iii. Ask me no questions, and 
tell you no fibs. i8z6 Scott IVoodst. x, A fib never 
failed a fanatic. 284a Thackeray Fitz-Boodle's Prof, i, 
He must not.. tell fibs about himself or them. ^ 2875 H. 
James R. Hudson ii. 48 No one. .was used to offering hollow 
welcomes or telling polite fibs. 

2 . One who tells ‘ fibs’; a fibber, a liar. 

2568 Hist, yacob if Esau v. sri. in Hazl. Dodsley IL 254 
What sayest thou, thou fib? i86x H. Kingsley Raveushoe 
HI. ix. 140 *Oh i you dreadful fib*, said Flora. 

. Fib (fib), sb:^ ff. Fib A blow. . 

sporting ATngj^TW, 222 Afib.. which he gave the 
Black under the left ribs. . 1 


Fib (fib), z'.l Also 7 fibb, 8 pbib. [f. Fib sb.^ 
intr. To tell a fib ; to lie. 

2690 Dryden Amphitryon iv. i, I do not say he Ij-es 
neither: no, I am too well bred for that: but his Lordship 
fibbs most abominably. 271a Arbuthnot John Bull iv. iv, 
Any particular mark ..whereby one may know when you 
fib. <7x839 Praed Poems (2864! II. 8 Both were very apt 
to fib ! 2863 A. Smith Dreamthorp 11 Could I have fibbed 
. .Could I have betrayed a comrade? 

H Webster 1S64 cites Dc Quincey for a transitive 
use, ‘To tell a fib to’ ; see quot. 1830 s.v. Fjbz;.'^ 
Hence Fibbing vhl. sb., the action of the vb., 
an instance of this; Frbbing///. a. 

2749 Fielding Tom Jones xiii. xii, At the expence of a 
little fibbing. 2820 Lamb Final Mem. iii.' To Miss Hutchin- 
son 255, I shall certainly go to the naughty man some day 
.for my fibbings. 2879 G. Meredith Egoist xxviii, No one 
could doubt his talent for elegant fibbing. 

Fib (fib), slang, trans. To strike or beat, 
•to deliver blows in quick succession upon, as in 
pugilism. To fib about : to knock about. Also 
absol. or intr. 

2665 R. Head Eng. Rogue iv. 32 Ftb^ to beat. 1692 Coles, 
Fib^ to beat. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v. Fib^ Fib 
the cove’s quarron in the rumpad for the lour in his bung, 
beat the fellow in the highway for the money in his purse. 

Sporting AIng. XXXIL 77 Gully, .fibbed him and kept 
him from falling. 2822 Ibid. XXXIX. 19 Crib, .fibbed until 
Molineu.x fell. 2831 XVII. 247/1 If two men choose 

to stand up and fib each other about . .why let them do it. 
2865 G. F. Blhkeley Aly Li/e I.311, 1 fibbed at half-a-dozen 
waistcoats and faces with all my might and main. 

F£‘ 18** Southey Lett, (1856' II. 236 As you will see in 
the ‘Quarterly’, where I have fibbed the ‘Edinburgh* (as 
the ‘ fancy * say» most completely. 2830 De Quincey Bentley 
\Vks. Vli. 90 Here, again, Bentley got Bishop Greene under 
his arm, and ‘fibbed ’ him cruelly. 

Hence Fi'bbing vbl. sb., the action of tbe vb., 
an instance of this. Also atirib. 

x8x2 j. "H. Vaux Flash Did., Fibbing-gloak, a pugilist; 
fihbing-match, a boxing-match. iZi^Sporting Mag. XLIV. 
72 Oliver got at the fibbing system. 2816 Times 25 Jan., 
Explain the terms, .fibbing — cross buttock, .bang up— and — 
prime. 2840 Barhaai Ingot. Leg., Bagman's Dog, Muses 
More skill’d than my meek one in fibbings and bruises. 

Fibber (fi'boi). [f. Fib v.'^ -i- -eb ^.] One who 
fibs or tells fibs ; a petty liar. 

2723 Dvche Diet, Fibber. 2746 Brit, Mag. 381 Molly., 
was received asa great Fibber. 1798 W. Taylor inAfontA/y 
Rev. XXVL 533 At length then, you fibber, you are return’d. 
2882 For Cash oulyxxvi, For one’s lover to be a fibber 

is bad enough. 

FibberyCfi'bsii). [f. prec. -f - t.] The practice 
of a fibber; flilsehood, lying. 

1857 ‘Ducancf. Anclicus* Vulg. Tongue 42 ‘The Leary 
Man.' 6 And if you come to fibbery, You must mug one or 
two. 2870 Standard 12 Dec., An official report, full of 
delic.Tte nbber^'^ was placarded to reassure the public, 
t Pi’berlae. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. fiber, Fjbbjs -j- 
•kie, Sc. dim. suffix.] A small fibre ; a fibril. 

2668 CuLTErPER & Cole Barthol. Aunt. 11. iii. or The 
Pericardium, is firmly fastned. .by little smal Fiberkies. 

i* FibicebeSy//. Obs. rare. In 4 febicchis, 
fybicches. ? Contrivances, cheating tricks. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. XI. 156 5et am pere febicchis of 
ForelHs of mony mennes wittes. 2377 /bid. B. x. 211 Jet ar 
here fybicches in forceres of fele mennes makynge. 

Pi’ble-fa'ble. Oh. exc. dial. Also 6 fybble- 
fable, [reduplication of Fable.] Nonsense. 

1581 J, Bell Haddon's Ansiv. Osor. 407 The most fybble- 
fable yt ever could be imagined. 2847 Halliwell, Fible- 
fable, nonsense. 

f Fi’bling, ppl. a. "tnoncc-ivd. [as if pr. pple. 
of '*fibble V., f. Fib sbj- or z/L] Addicted to telling 
little fibs. 

2681 Hickerincill Vind, Naked Truth ii. 36 A fibling, 
quibbling, fribUng, fumbling Arch-Deacon. 

II Fibra. Obs. PI. fibrs, fibra’s. [L. fibra 
Fibre.] A fibre, filament. 

2642 Wilkins {1648) 29 There are besides 
divers fibree or hairy substances. 2657 hi. Lawrence Use 
Practice 0/ Faith 15 The youngest plants thrust their fibra's 
into the earth. ai 66 t Fuller Worthies 1.330 The many 
Jfibrae appendant to the root thereof. 2775 A.sh, Fibra. 

i-Fi’brate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. fibr-a + ‘NSE^.\ 
trans. To supply (something) with fibres or fila- 
ments. Hence FPbrated ppl. a. 

1681 tr. Willis' Reim Med. Wks. Vocab., Fibrated, that 
has small and hairy strings. 

Fibre tfai'bsi), sh. Forms : 4 fybre, 7 fiuer, 
fiver, 7, 9 fiber, 9 fifer {diall), 7- fibre, [n. F- 
(a=Sp., Pg., \X. fibra'), ad. 1 ,. fibra, of un- 
certain origin; variously referred by etymologies 
to L. rootsyfi/- (as in findere to split) andyfr- or/T- 
(as in ftluni thread). Thespellingyf/ 5 r^ is common 
in the U S., but is now rare in England.] ^ 
fl. After Latin usage ; a. A lobe or portion o 
the liver, b. pi. The entrails. Obs. 

2398 Trfatsa Barth. De P. R, v. xxxix. (*49S) *53 , 

endes of the lyuer hyght fybre for . 

slomake. 2598 Grenewey Tacitus Ann. 

aske counsell of iheirgods by iheaspwt of man jn 

fibres. 2602 Holland Pliny 1. 34= 

filaments, that enter into the ^ fn 

(muscular, nervous, etc.) and vegetable 
•animals. Fibres of Corlt : see Cobt 
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FIBRINOUS. 


1607 TovSEiX. Four-^^ Beasts (1658) 99 His bl6od. .hath no 
Fibres or small veins in it. 1621 G. Sandvs Ovid’s Met, vi. 
(j626)ii3ThethredsOflife,hisfiuers,wrathfullDeliiisshreds. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. ni. xv. 142 Wormes. .'whose 
bodies consist of round and annulary fibers. ^ 1664 Power 
Exp.Philos. 1.5 HerwingslooklikeaSea-fan with black thick 
ribs or fibers, dispers’d, .through them. 1704 F. Fuller 
Med, Gyinn. (1711) 33 The Fibre it self strengthens by Use. 
1793 Holcroft Lavater's Physiog. xx. 98 In cold countries 
the fibres of the tongue must be less flexible. 1808 A. Par- 
sons Trav. i. 7 The natives eat the myrtle berries as an 
astringent; .their fibres being rendered extremely lax by the 
climate. 1855 Bain Senses ^ Int, 1. ji. § 4 .The optic nerve 
. . might contain as many as a million of fibres. x888 J. 
Martineau Study Reli^. I. ii. i. 305 Its two thousand fibres 
of Corti stretched. 

Jig. a 1634 Chapman (W.), Yet had no fibres in him, nor 
no force. 1638 W. Grant in G. Sandys’ Parajhr. Div. 
Poems Pref. Verse, Truth . . so sweetely strikes Upon the 
Cords, and Fivers of the Heart, *742 Young AV, Th, v. 
1059 The tender tyes, Close-twisted with the fibres of the 
heart ! 183X Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 329 Every fibre of him 
is Philistine. 1847 Emerson Poem5,Moiiadnoc\i\^^.KB<:i\\r\) 
1 . 435 And of the fibre ..Whose throbs are love. ^ « 1853 
Robertson Addr. ii. (1858) 55 They are bound up in every 
fibre of my being, 
b. in plants. 

1663 Cowley Ode Dr. Harvey i, No smallest Fibres of a 
Plant . . His passage after her withstood. 1676 Hale Con- 
ietnpl, 1. 254 A Worm, .gnaws asunder the Roots and Fibres 
of it. 1703 Porn Vey'tninnus 16 The thirsty plants . . feed 
their fibres with reviving dew. 1791 Hamilton BertholteV s 
D yeing 1 . 1. 1, iVu 52 The vascular fibres of the bark. 1838 
T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies n. v. 984 There is,, an 
attraction between vegetable fibres and watery liquids, 1865 
Lubbock Prek. Times .xili. (1869) 462 They also used the 
fibres of the cocoa nut for making threads. 

3 . One of the thread-like filaments of organic 
struetnre which form a textile or other material 
substance ; also transf. of inorganic substances. 

1827 Faraday Ckem. Manip. ii. 40 A silk fibre. 1832 
Babbage Econ, Mannf. iv. (ed. 3) 32 Twisting the^ fibres of 
wool by the fingers would be a most tedious operation. 1832 
G. R. Porter Porcelain <5- Gl. 282 Delicate, .fibres of glass 
joined with the greatest nicety. 1878 Hu.vley Physiogr. 193 
A very liquid lava may be caught by the wind, and drawn 
out into delicate fibres. 

4. collect. A substance consisting of fibres, whether 
animal or vegetable. Also, Fibrous structure. 

18x0 Henry Elem. Ckem. (1826) II. 273 The woody fibre. . 
does not undergo any change. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet’s 
Aunt. 7 Nervous JibreX this is the peculiar substance of 
which the brain and nerves are composed. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 349 He has contrived 
to get so much bone and fibre as he wants. X854 H. ^Iiller 
Footpr. Creat, x. (1874) 183 note, Pieces of coal which exhibit 
the ligneous fibre. 1858 Carpenter Peg. Pkys. § 42 Even 
these primary tissues maybe regarded as consisting of other 
parts still more simple, — namely, membrane and fibre. 

1855 Bain Sefises <5- Tnt. in. iv. § 17 A man of the political 
fibre. 1872 Bacehot Physics 4- Pol. (1876) 47 There is an 
improvement in our fibre— moral, if not physical. iWs 
Century Mag. XXX. 398/1 This love of fierce and cruel 
sport was in the fiber. 

6. esp. A fibrous substance fit for use in textile 
fabrics. 

1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 70 Vegetable fibres find 
India their most prolific home. 1873 D. Kay in EncycL 
Brit. (ed. 9) I. 565/x The most important fibre is the crin 
vegetal, .produced from the dwarf palm. 1879 J. Paton 
Ibid. IX. 131/2 Textile Fibres .. include all substances 
capable of being spun, woven, or felted. X892 K. Tynan in 
Speaker 3 Sept. 290/1 [The roses] were swathed in cocoanut 
fibre and sacking. 

6. A subdivision of a root, a small root or rootlet ; 
occas. of a twig. 

x6s6-8i Blount G/ossogr., Fibers, the smal threads, or hatr- 
like strings of roots. 1694 Acc, Sev. Late V'ey. ii. 56 The 
Root consists of many small Fibers. X787 Winter Syst. 
Husb. 153 Their numerous fibres or lateral roots will extend 
themselves horizontaHy, 1807 J. E. S.mith P/iys. Bot. 105 
After they [plants] have begun to throw out new fibres, it is 
more or less dangerous, .to remove them. 18x0 Scott Lady 
0/ L. r. XXV, Where weeping birch and willow round With 
their long fibres swept the ground. 1821 Shelley Prometh, 
Hub. 1. 154 To the last fibre of the loftiest tree. 1840 
Spurdens Stippl, Voc. E. Anglia, Fi/ers. .fibrous roots. 

d Cig. <1x679 T. Goodwin IPks, (1^7) IV. 11. 65 To apply 
hrist, is. .to strike forth a Sprig or Fibre from every Faculty 
into him. 2869 Oovlbvru Purs. Holiness vii. 55 Whatever 
fibres there are in our nature by which we cling and cleave 
to those around us. 1879 Farrar 177 A man 

who had tried, .to extirpate the very fibres of the church, 
i* 7, In Kepler’s system of celestial physics : see 
quot. Ohs. 

[x6i8 Kepler Epit. Astron. Copemic. v. (1635) 643 Posui- 
mus, in cuiuslibet planetae corpore duplices inessc fibras . , 
fibrx lalitudinis fere quidem in parallelo situ manent toto 
circuitu.] 17x5 ve.GretorJs Astron. I. i. Ixviii. isg [The 
Planet] will come nearer to the Sun, till the Right lines 
drawn according to the direction of this part (that is, the 
Fibres along which this attractive Virtue is propagated 
from the Sun), .are no more inclined to the Sun. Ibid, Ixix. 
143 In each Planet there are Fibres (which he calls from their 
OlTice, the Fibres of Latitude). 

8 . attrib, and Comb . , as Jibre-cultivaiion, •machine ; 
also flbre-baskot (see quot.) ; fibre-cell (see quot. 
1 S 84 ) * fibre-gun [see quot.). 

1884 Eyd. Soc. Lex., * Fibre.basket, Schullre’s term for the 
sustcntacul.ar tis<ue of the retina. 1878 Bell Gegeubaueds 
Comp. Anat. 31 The . . contractile *fibre-cclls constitute the 
first form. XM4 Syd. Soe. Lex., Fibre-cell, Kollikers term 
for the fusiform, nucleated, cellular structures which form 
the involuntary muscles, 1892 Pall Mall C. 21 July 7/x The 
progress made in *fibrc cultivation in the colony. 1874 


Knight Did. Mech., *Fiber-gun, a device for disintegrating 
vegetable fiber. 1887 Pall Mall G. 6 May 12/1 A few leaves 
, . were recently passed through Death’s *fibre machine. 

Pibre (forbs-i), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] inir. Of 
plants : To form or throw out fibres. 

1869 Daily News 6 Feb., The (>Iant is sufficiently strong, 
with ample room to fibre as prodigally as it likes. 

Pibred (faibaid), fpl. a. [f. Fibke sb. + -ed 2,] 
Furnished with fibres; chiefly in comb., as Jinely- 
fibred, ihreefibred, etc. Also fig. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (X796- II. 14 Serpyllifolia . , 
leaves . . 3-fibied. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lost Boiver xxiv, 
The wild hop fibred closely. 

Jig. X869 Bushnell IVom. Sujfrage vui. 177 They have 
a nature fibred and feathered for the highest inspirations. 
1874 Blackie.S'^'^Cw//. 67 Some of the kindliest and most 
finely-fibred affections. 

Pibreless (forbafies), a. [f. Fibre - h -LESS.] 
Without fibres or fibre ,* without strength, nerve- 
less. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 21 May, More nerveless and fibreless than 
a. screeching sopranello in the Papal choir. 1884 L’Jool 
Mercury 3 Mar. 5/3 The fibreless Liberals who went into 
alliance with them. 

Pibrement (foi-baiment). rare. [f. Fibre + 
-MENT.] The process of making fibre or flesh. 

1876 Lanier Poems, Clojfor 118 The pasture is God's 
pasture ; systems strange Of food and fiberment he hath. 

Pibriform (fai*brif^jm), a. [f. Fibre + 
-(i)form.] Having the form of a fibre or fibres ; 
fibre-like. 

JZ46JO.KKA. Zaoplt.iiZ^Z) yooCoralla calcareous, consisting 
of fibriform tubes. X884 Bower & Scott De Uary’s Phancr. 
<5- Ferns 497 They then always belong to the ‘ fibriform ’ 
category, resembling woody fibres in shape. 

Pibril (fakbril). [ad.mod. L. see next. 

Cf. Yx.fibiJ.lle^ A small fibre. 

1 . Phys. The subdivision of a fibre (see Fibre 
2 a) in a nerve, muscle, etc. 

x68t tr. Willis* Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab., Fibrils, Httle 
small strings of fibres, or of the nerves or veins. X7X3 
Cheselden Anat. iii. xv. (1726) 247 The nervous fibrils 
probably do not communicate. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Sy Exp. 
Philos. II. xvit. 286 The corresponding fibrils of the two 
retinas. 1803 Carlisle in Phil. Tratis. XCyi. 8 Three 
large superficial nerves.. give off fibrils at right angles. 
x8s5 H. Spencer Prine, Psychol. (1872) I. i. iiu 53 An 
extremely delicate fibril less than -jJ? of inch in length. 

2. Bot. The ultimate subdivision of a root. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 51 Theophrastus gives us great 
caution , . to preserve the roots and especially the earth 
adhering to the smallest Fibrils. ^ 1833 Lindley Introd. Bot. 
(1848) 1 . 237 The minute subdivisions [of the rootl have been 
. . called radicles . . others name them fibrils.^ z86o Oliver 
Less. Bot. (1873) II A Root, .gives off fibrils irregularly. 

3 . Something resembling a small fibre. 

^ 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iii. xx. Her dark hair curling 
in fresh fibrils as it gradually dried. 

Pibrilla (fsibrrla). PI. fibrillsB (fsibri*!?), 
[mod. L, fibriila, dim. of h.fibra Fibre.] =prec. 

1W5-6 Phil. Trans, I. 317 A Nerve, or a Fibrilla rebated 
to it is touch'd, <xx7S4 Mead Wks. (1762) II. 535 Rays of 
light, falling on the smalt arteries, instead of the nervous 
fibrilite. 1737 Watson C/rcw.£«. V, 120 Fibrillse of feathers. 
X854 J, Hogg Microsc. 1. in, xia The most delicate of the 
elementary tissues of animals, such as,, the ultimate fibrillae 
of muscles. 1872 Huxley Phys. ix. 222 If the fibrillsc of 
the optic nerve are capable of being affected by light. 
Fibrillar (fsi'briliU), n. [f. prec. + -AK.] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or characteristic of 
a fibrilla or fibrilla?. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 119/2 Fibrillar substance 
occurs in Growths in many varieties of form. 1859 Carpenter 
Anim. Phys. 1.(1872) 33 The coagulum or clot being dis- 
tinguished from that of albumen ..by the fibrillar arrange- 
ment of its particles. 

Pibrillary (fai'brilari). [f. Fibrilla -f -art.] 

=: Fibrillar. 

1788 tr. Sivedenborg’s Wisd. Angels § 365 The. .fibrillary 
Substance begins and proceeds thence every where. 1873 
H. C. Wood Thcrap.{iZ‘jJ) 312 When the poison is applied 
.. fibrillary contractions arc induced in the muscles. 

Fibrillate (farbriUH), «. [f. Fibrilla + 

-ATE-.J = FIBRILLATED. 

1884 tr. De Bary's Fungi r. n. § 13. 57 In l.arge compound 
.sporophores the surface of sections or broken pieces may 
often appear fibrillate even to the naked eye. 

Fibi^late (foi'brile^t), v, [f. Fibrilla 4- 1 
-ATE 3.] iutr. Of the blood : To turn into fibrilla ; 
to form fibrils or fibres. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 746/2 Place a drop' of the 
colourless Uquor sanguinis, before it fibrillates, on each of 
the large slips, X854 Jones ki Sjev. Pathol. Anat. ii. 29 It 
appears as an homogeneo-granular blastema, .with more or 
less marked tendency to fibrillate or form actual fibres. 
Hence Fi'brillatin^ ///, a. 

*8^ Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. it. 30 A thin layer of., 
fibrillating maierlal.. unites and holds together the divided 
surfaces. 1875 H. Wai-Tos Dis. Eye p. xxii, Its circum- 
ference is dark and fibrillating. 

Fibrillated (fai’hril^*ted), ppl. a. [f- prec. 

+ -edL] Arranged in fibrils; having a fibrillar 
structure. 

1847-9 Cycl. Anat. IV, 138/2 Simple condensation 
of the original fibrillated fibrin. 185X Carpenter J\fan. 
Phys. (cd. a) 319 The fibrillated network forming the huffy 
coat undergoes the slow contraction. 1877 Huxley Anat, 
Itn’. Anim. H. 304 A . . cortical layer, fibrillated in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the surface. 


FiTirillation (faibriUi-Jan). [f. as prec.; See 
-ATION.] The process of becoming fibrillated ; the 
state or condition of being fibrillated,; an anaiwe- 
ment into fibrils ; also concr. a fibrillated mass. 

1839-47 Todd Cjrcl. Aunt. III. 743/2 But in the ordiian- 
fibrin of the blood, the fibnllalion is less distinct, 
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Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 227 A nerve .. presents 
itself as a pale cord with a longitudinal fibrillation. iMx 
T. Graham Pract. Med. 22 The coagulation or fibtiDaiioa 
of the fibrine. 2873 H. Walton Dis. Eye p. xxii, From this 
fibrillation the posterior set of fibres pass. 

h. A quivering movement in the fibrils of a 
muscle or nerve. 


1882 Quain Alcd. Diet., Fibrillation, muscular, a localised 
quivering or flickering of muscular fibres. 

FitirilliferoilS (foibrili-feras), a. [f. as neit 
+ -(i)PEBOUS.] Bearing or provided with fibrils. 
In some mod. Diets. 

Fibrillifomi (faibri-lif^rm), a. [f. FiBniLW+ 
-(i)form.] Having the form of a fibril or fibrils. 

X847-5 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 398/1 The fibrilliform fronds 
of the fresh-water algao. 1870 Bentley Bot. 37 Inextricably 
interwoven . . so as to form a loose fibrilliform tissue. 

Fibrillose (fai'brildu-s), a. Also flbrilose. [f. 
as prec. + -OSE.] a. Covered or supplied with 
fibrils ; composed of fibrils, b. Marked with fine 
lines as if composed of fine fibrils ; finely striate. 

1829 Loudon Encycl, Plants 1099 covered with 

little .strings or fibres. 1846 Proc. Bemv. Nat. Club II. lyj 
The. .stalk . .is pale, a very little fibrilose. x866 Berkeley 
in Iniell. Observ. No. 50. 95 Pileus silkj'^ or fibrillose. 

Fibrillo*SO>y comb, form of prec. ; only in xi- 
■brilloiso-stri'ate^r. [ + -striate], =Fibrillose b. 

1846 Berkeley in Proc, Berw. Nat, Club II. 190 Cup;, 
minutely fibrilloso-striate. 

t Fi’Drillous, Obs. [f, Fibrilla+“Ods.] 
a. Full of fibrils; composed of fibrils, b: Of or 
pertaining to a fibril. 

1737 D. Bayne Nerves 14 Hence arise those uneasy Sensa- 
tions, Pains, fibrillous Spasms, &c. 1746 Arderox m /’//ri'. 
Trans. XLIV. 427 Its little fibrillous Fins are alwaj^in 
Motion. 1748 Ibid. XLV. 322 The Distemper still gained 
Ground ; and . .a fine fibrillous Substance grew out from it. 
1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy VII. xxxi. The brain being tender 
and fibrillous. ^ 

Fibrin (fsi'brin). Formerly also fibrine, ana 
in h. form fibrina. [f. Fibre + -IN.] An albn* 
minoid or protein compound substance found in 
animal matter ; coagulable lymph. 

x8oo Phil. Trans. XC. 375 The substance called fibnn by 
the chemists. 1802 Med. yml. VIII. ^7 A dlsposttwnW 
the formation of Fibrina. 18x3 Sir H. Davy A^ic, CArm. 
vi. (1814) 275 Fibrine constitutes the basis of the muswnf 
fibre of animals. 2842 A. Co.mbe Physiol, Di^st. (ed* 
Fibrin is that whitish and tenacious mass which' consuiutes 
the solid part of coagulated blood. 1869 Roscoe Elenu^htiu. 
434 The fibrin of flesh appears to differ from that of blood* 
b. A similar substance in vegetable matter. 
xBxp J. E. Children Chem. Anat. 253^ Vegetable fibnn 
was obtained by Vauquelin from the jtuce of the wpan 
tree. 2836 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 2 We give him beans, 
which abound In fibrine. 1858 Carpenter "P'jln 
Gluten, fibrin, albumen, caseine, etc., form the basis of a 
vegetable . . tissues. 

2 . Comb., as fibrin-peptone (see quot.). 

2884 Syd. Soc, Lex,, Fibrin-Peptone, the peptone resu t- 
ing from the digestion in gastric juice of fibrine. 

l^brination (faibrinJi'Jhn). [f. * 

-ATION,] The action or process of adding norm to 
the blood. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

FiT^rine (farbrain), a. [f. Fibrk + -J 

Having the appearance of fibres ; fibre-like. 

i88x W. C Russell Ocean Free Lance H;y48 Fi^'* 
shot out . . in fibrine forms like the wreathing of innumcra 
tendrils of plants. , ^ 

Fibrino- (fai-brin^?), used as a comb, jor 
of Fibrin, chiefly Phys., as ri*l5rlno-alhn • 
minous a,,' ■ consisting of fibrin and albiimcD. 
ri’brinogen [ + -GEN], a proteid substance, 
ing into the composition of fibrin, 
genetic, Z*i:briuo-ge'nic [see -genic], rihriflO* 
genons [ + -gen + -ous] adjs., producing norm* 
rLbrlno-pla'stic a., concerned in the formation 
fibrin. ri:brino-pla*stln = GLOBULIN. 
pn*riaent a., containing a mixture of 


and pus. „ 

2833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 49/1 .*Ftbrino-albumtj^^^ 
matter. 1872 Huxley Phys. ill. 6g ’’Fibrinogen..** yibri- 
ingly like globulin. 2876 Wagner’s Gen. Pathol. iS 5 
nogens are not only those coagulating . 

almost all serous fluids. Ibid. 155 The humprs of in 7 
have no *fibrinogenetic property. tbid.,A*f'>^txr\oZ^ 
stance peculiar to the intercellular . “Lniained 

quantity stands. .in almost direct ratio with ,* ...k. 
■*fibrinogenoUs .substance. Ibid. 155 A 
stance belonging to the contents of cclh. T,,i:n or 

Phys. iii, 70 The interaction of two substances, .gio p ,^i 
*fibrino-plastin,and_fibrinogen. 1876 tPapier sOen.s 
259 Abundant admixture of these constitutes ine 
purulent exudation. __ , «,n5l 

Fibrinons (Isi’brinas), a. [C 


a. Full of or composed of fibrin, 
infj to, or of tlie nature of fibrin. , , 

1B30R, Knox B^cIarA's Anat, Tht j 

less red, and more gelatinous and fibrinous. 

Laentiec's Dis. Chest 563 The fibrinous concretions 
softer. 1872 F. G. Thomas Dis. IPomen 512 jq^vi* 
very existence of the fibrinous polypus there is som 
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-nCATION. 


riBRO-. 

Hence nijriao’sity, the quality of being fibrin- 
ous. 

1876 ]Vagners Gen. Pathol. 228 Schmidt has examined . . 
93 transudates with respect to their fibrinosity. 

Fibre- (fai'brt?), used as a comb, form of Fibre, 
employed chiefiy in Phys. terms, to indicate a 
fibrous condition. Fi^bro-adipo'se ti., consisting 
of fibrous and adipose tissue. Pi^bro-are’clor tz., 
consisting of fibrous and areolar or connective 
tissue, ri’bro-blasst [ + -blast], one of the cells 
in which fibrous tissue is immediately formed. 
Pi^bro - bronclii'tis (see quot.). Pi^bro-cal- 
ca'reous consisting of fibrous tissue and con- 
taining calcareous bodies. Pi:bro-ca*rtilaffe, a 
firm elastic material partaking of the structure 
and character of fibrous tissue and cartilage; 
hence Pi:bro-cartila*ffinoTis rr., of the nature of 
fibro-cartilage. Pisbro-ce'llular a., composed of 
fibrous and cellular tissue. Pi:bxO’CUondri;tis, 

‘ inflammation of a fibro-cartilage ’ Soc. Lex, 

1 884). Pi:bro-cy 'Stic <z., consisting of fibrous tissue 
and cysts. Pi'-bro-cysto'ma, a tumour containing 
' fibrous tissue and cysts. Pi:bro-fa*tty a . , * relating 
to fibrous tissue and to fat* {Syd.Soc.Lex. 1884). 
Pisbro-fe'rrlte {AHn.'), ferric sulphate occurring in 
fibrous silky tufts and masses of a yellow colour. 
Pi:bxo-inte*stinaI in *JibrO‘iniestiiial layer, the 
innermost of the two layers into ■which the meso- 
derm of some Invertebrata divides * {Syd. Soc. Lex, 
1884). Pi^bxo-ligame'ntous consisting of 
fibrous tissue and ligaments. Pi:bxo-ine*2nbrane 
(JBotl) = JihrO’tnembranoiis tissue, Pi^bra-me ni- 
bxanons a.^ {a) * possessing the nature of fibrous 
and of mucous membranes * (Ogilv. citing Dtinglu 
soil ) ; (Jj) Bot,^ consisting of fibrous and mem- 
branous tissue. Pi:bro-mu'cous a., consisting of 
fibrous and mucous tissue. Pitbxo-ma'sculax a., 

‘ pertaining to or consisting of fibrous and muscular 
tissue* [Syd. Soc, Lex. 1884), Pi:bxo-myo*ma, *a 
myoma in wliich the tumour contains a large pro- 
portion of fibrous connective tissue * KSyd. Soc, Lex. 
1884) ; whence Pisbxo-myo'matous a. Pi^bro- 
neuxo'ma, * the form of neuroma which consists 
chiefly of fibrous connective tissue * {Syd. Soc, Lex. 
1884). Pisbxo-nu'cleated <t., composed of fibrous 
tissue mixed with elongated nuclei. Pi^bxo-pla'stic 
cf., fibre-forming; said of a tissue organized from 
the lymph exuded on wounds. Pi^bxo-saxco'ma, 
a tumour intermediate in character between a 
fibroma and a sarcoma. Pisbxo-se'rous a., pos- 
sessing the nature of both fibrous and serous 
membranes. Pi^bio-va'sculax a, Bot, (see quot. 
1845)- 

283^-6 Todd Cycl. Auat. 1 . 148/2 The dense *fibro-ad;pose 
cushion .. found in the sole of the foot. 1859 J, TomCs 
Dental Surg, fi873) 43 The superimposed *hbro-arcolar 
tissue. 1876 Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 373 Cells in this meta- 
morphosis are called *fibroblasts. 1875 R. Fowler Med. 

(ed. 2), Fibro-bronchitis, bronchitis accompanied with 
the formation and expectoration of solid fibrinous, or tubular 
membranous, casts of the bronchial tubes. 1878 T. Bryakt 
Pract, Sttrg. I. iii With calcareous matter *‘fibro*cal. 
careous'. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 250/1 *Fibro-carti- 
lages are useful .. us elastic cushions placed between the 
bones. Ibid. 249/2 The triangular cartilage of the wrist 
joint . . does not appear to me to be *fibro-cartilaginous in its 
structure. 1839 A. Grav Lett. z-yj, I., saw some 

strange things . . ^hbrocellular tissue, the most beautiful 
thing you can imagine. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, (1879) 
II. 239 Fibro-cellular tumours. .cause much local distress. 
1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. iv. 159 Cyst-like cavities, 
filled with clear duid are .. found in fibrous tumours, 
constituting thus a *fibro-cystIc variety. 1872 Peaslee 
Ovar, Tumours 26 *Fibro-cystoma. 1844 Dana Min. 
226 The *Fibro-ferrite of Prideaux. 1884 Ibid. 656 Fibro- 
ferrite, delicately fibrous. 1847 Yooatt Horse Ix. 218 
An interposed *fibro.ligamentous substance. • 2882 The 
Garden 28 Jan. 69/1 The corm tunic consists of soft '"fibro- 
membrane. Ibid., The tunic consists of soft, *fibro-mem-^ 
branous tissue. 2856 Todd & Bowman Phys, Anat. II. 3 
The entire lining of the bone has been sometimes called 
a *6bro-mucous membrane. 2878 T. Bryaht Pract. Snrg. 
I. 117 *Fibro-nucleated and recurrent tumours. 2857 
Bullock Cazeatex' Midwif, 66 In the oviduct nothing 
but cellular tissue and *fibro-plastic elements are to be met 
with. 1878 T. Brvant Pract. Surg. 1 , 137 The spindJe-celled 
kinds, .are most common in *fibro-sarcoma. 2^1-72 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 842 The heart, contained in a 
*fibro-serous envelope. 2845 Bindley Sch. Bot. x. (1854) 159 
Vascular tissue . . usually occurs mixed with fibrous tissue, 
and hence the mixture of the two is called *Jilro.vascular. 
2882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 420, I was unable to .satisfy myself 
as to the true form of the fibro-vascular system. 

Filiroid (foi'broidl, a. and sb, [f. Fibre + -oid.] 
A adj. Resembling fibre or fibrous tissue ; 
fibroid change, degeneration, a morbid change into 
fibre or fibrous tissue. 

1852 BKGR-eSurg. Pathol, ii. 155, I have proposed the 
name of Recurrent Fibroid tumour. 2854 Jones & Siev. 
Pathol, Anat. ii. 30 Masses of fibrine .. become fibroid 
tissues. 2874 Ibid. iv. 124 Fibroid degeneration is somewhat 
allied to induration. 2875 B.W. Richardson D/x. Mod. Life 
30 The simple growths include what are known as. .fibroid 
tumour. 


B. sb. Pathol, A fibroid tumour. 

2872 Peaslee Ot/rtr. Tumours zo Scanzom considered it 
an ovarian fibroid, 2876 WagnePs Gen. Pathol. 385 Tumor 
. . So-cailcd fibroma or fibroid. 

Fibroin (faibrijain). [f. Fibro- + -in.] A 
chemical substance which is tlie principal con- 
stituent of silk, 'cobwebs, and the horny skeleton 
of sponges. 

x86i Holmk tr. Moquin^Tcaidon 11. 111. ii. 90 Sponge is 
composed of an animal matter which has been compared to 
albumen and to mucus (Fibroine, Mulder). 2878 Kinczett 
Anim. Chem. 367 In a study of fibroin from silk, Schutzen- 
berger concludes that it differs from ordinary albumin. 2887 
J. Paton in Encycl. Brit, (ed. 9) XXII. 6r/i Silk fibre 
consists essentially of a centre or core of fibroin . . Fibroin . . 
has a composition represented by the formula C15H23N5O6. 

Fibrolite (fai‘br< 3 flait). [f. Fibro- + Gr. Kt 9 os 
stone ; see also -ite.] A fibrous mineral con- 
sisting chiefly of aluminium silicate. 

2802 Bournon in Phil. Tratis, XCII. 289 Fibrolite.. 
always . . either of a white colour, or of a dirty gray. 2803 
Nicholsoti's yml. IV. 14 Fibrolite accompanying the matrix 
of corundum. ^ 1884 Dana Min, 375 Fibrolite was much 
used for stone implements.. in the ‘Stone age’. 

Hence Pibxoiitic a., containing fibrolite. 

2879 Dana Man, Geol, (ed. 3) 72. 

Fibroma (faibrJo'ma). Path, PI. fibromata 
(faibrJu'mata). [mod.L., f. V..fibra Fibre + -oina ; 
cf. Carcinosia, Cystoma.] A fibrous tumour, 

2847-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 130/2 The nature of fibroma 
leads it simply to enlarge, without change in, or around, 
itself. 1876 Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 385 Fibromata are for 
the most part sharply circumscribed. 

Fibroma (fai‘l>rz>**m). \i\.¥r.fibroyne.'\ =-prec. 

2872 Cohen Dis. Throat 206 The structure, .was altogether 
similar to that of these fibromes. 

Fibrose, Ci. ? Obs, [ad. mod.L.y 7 ^/w/« : see 
Fibre and - ose.] = Fibrous. 

2697 J. Petiver in Phil. Tram, XIX. 681 The Roots 
fibrose and whitish. 2752 XLVII. 511 Their external 
appearance will show them fibrose. 2775 in Ash, 
Fibrose- (fribrJo-s^?), comb. f. of prec. or next, 
as in fibroiso-calca'xeons SiA].^fibro-calcareous\ 
fibro:so-cartila‘giiious adj. = fibro^cartilaginous. 

2856-S W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 83 Gorgonia, 
the crust polypiferous, fibros<xalcareoiis, persistent. Ibid, 
II. 69 Chimxrotdei, cranium fibroso-cartilaginous. 
Fibrous (foi'bras), a. [ad. mod.L. fibrosusx 
see Fibre and *ous. Cf. Fibrose and Yr.fibreux.)^ 
1 . Full of fibres; formed of fibres: 

a. in animals. Fibrous tissue : the ordinary 
connective tissue in the body. Fibrous tumour^ 
Fibroid. 

2657 S. PoRCKAS Pol, Flying-Itts, iii. 7 Their [Bees’) back 
and breast Is a kind of reddish fibrous fiesh. 2662 Lovell 
Hist. Anim. Cf Min. Introd., Their lungs are single, fibrous 
..and fungous. 2800 tr. Lagrange* s Chem. II. 350 Blood., 
.separates into two portions, the coagulum or fibrous part, 
and the serum.^ 2872 Huxley Phys, u. 23 Outside the 
muscular coat Is a sheath of fibrous or connective tissue. 
1885 Creighton in Encycl. Brit, (ed. o' XVIII. 369/x The 
fibrous tumors may become cystic in their interior, 

b. in plants. 

2626 Bacon Syh‘a% 6 i 6 There are of Roots, Bulbous Roots, 
Fibrous Roots, and Hursute Roots. 2677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 
144 Which large Violet from a fibrous root sendeth forth 
many leaves. X713 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 232 
Branches . , Of fibrous cordage and impending shrouds. 2846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 279 From its fibrous 
bark we procure the comfort of linen. 2870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 300 Cyclamen kedencfolium..t\i\>zx fibrous 
all over. 

c. in minerals and metals. 

2794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 452 Fibrous asbestos, alumen 
plumosum, is mild magnesia, combined with .rilex, calcareous 
earth, and a small proportion of argill, and Iron. 2805-16 
R, Jameson Cha*’, Min. 232 In the fibrous fracture v’e have 
to attend to the thickness .. and the position of the fibres. 
2823 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (1815) 217 Thin strata of 
beautiful white fibrous gypsum occur in marie, 2858 
Greener Gr/««rr ^83 The metal has been changed from the 
molecular to the fibrous. 

'* 2 u Resembling fibre or fibres; fibre-like. 

2707 Curios, in Hitsb. 4- Gard. 81 There are fibrous Tubes 
in Trees, for the Sap to mount, 2813 Shelley Q. Mab l. 94 
Yon fibrous cloud. .Were scarce so thin, so slight. 

3. Comb., as fibrous-rooted adj. 

2796 C. Marshall Carden, xx. (1813) 399 Divide fibrous 
rooted perennial flowers. 1845 Bindley Sch, Bot. viii. 
(1858) 134 Generally bulbous, sometimes JiSrous-rooted, 

Hence Pi'bronsly adv., in a fibrous manner ; like 
fibres ; and Pi'bronsuess, the state or quality of 
being fibrous. 

2727 Bailey vol. W, Fibrousttess, fulness of fibres. 2827 
Westin. Rev. IX. 174 Fibrousness is its essential character. 
*833 J- Holland Manuf. Meiaf II. 342 The fibrousness 
produced by this operation is again removed. 2854 Joses 
& Siev. Pathol. Anat. ii. 33 They nevershow any organized 
arrangement beyond a low grade of fibrousness. 2881 J. S. 
in A ri yrtil. 102/2 The two faded leaves drawn so ver>' 
fibrously. 2891 Harf>er*s Mag. Jan, 2x0/1 Bow-hanging 
firs, .all fibrously a-glitter. 

Fibry (fai'bVi), a. [f. Fibre - f--Ti.] a. Re- 
sembling a fibre. b. Abounding in fibres. 

2802 W. Forsyth Cult, Frttit xiv. {1824) 264 Cut off 

all the small fibry roots xrith a knife, 2881 Gard. Citron. 
No. 4T7. 814 Hundreds. .of fibry roots. 1882 The Garden 
14 Jan. 3t/i Insert them.. in small pots filled with fibry 
turf. 


Fibster (fl’bstoz). [f. Fie v ,'^ -f -steb.] One 
.who fibs ; a fibber, petty liar. 

2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlviii, You silly little fibster. 
2862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe 1 . xx. You wicked old fibster ! 

Fibula (fi'birrla). PI. fibulsB, -as. [a.L._/ 7 /w/(Z, 
i./jgcre to fix, or the synonymous fiivlreitestus). 
j|l. Antiq. A clasp, buckle, or brooch. 

1673 Ray yonni. Low C. 346 Rings, Fibulae and abundance 
of other implements. 2736 Pope Let. to Cronnvell ic Dec. 
1710, His robe might be subnected with a Fibula. -2831 
Wordsw. Hifitland Broach, The Fibula, whose shape.. 
Still in the Highland Broach is seen. 2851 D. Wilson 
Prek, Ann. (1863) I. vii. 226 A small fibula of bone. 2869 
T. Nichols Handy Bk. Brit. Mus. 349 There is also a large 
collection of fibulas or garment-fastenings. 

2 . Anat. The long or splint bone on the outer 
side of the leg (app. from its resemblance to the 
tongue of a clasp, of which the tibia forms the 
other part). 

2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2741 Monro Anat, (ed. 3) 
287 The sharpest Angle of the Fibula is anterior. 2831 R. 
Knox Cloguet''s Anat. 377 It arises . . from the fore part of 
the inner surface of the fibula. 1872 Mivart E/em. Anal. 
183 The femur does not articulate with the fibula. 

Fibular (fi’bitnai), E. [f. Fibula - h-AR. Cf. F. 
fibulaire.'l “ta. Resembling the fibula: see Fibula 
2 {pbs.'~^). b. Of or pertaining to the fibula. 

2729 Scheuchzer in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 98 The Bark 
. . IS not so easily roll'd up into a fibular Form. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloquet's Anat. 731 Anterior Fibular Artery. It .. 
perforates the inferiorextremity of the interosseous ligament. 
2854 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth (1855) 64 A fibular ridge projects 
slightly from the. . tibia. 

Fibnlate (fi'biz 7 L*t), v. [f. L. fjhuldt-, ppl. 
stem of ftlnildre to clasp, f. fibula \ see Fibula.] 
+ a. intr. {noiicc-nse) To perform the action of 
buttoning and unbuttoning; to fiddle with one’s 
buttons fb. irans, (see quot. 1656-81). 

C. To put a button on (a foil). Hence Fi'bniated 
ppl. a. Pibnla*tlon (see quot.). 

2640 Brome Antipodes n. ii. Your fingers fibulating on 
your breast. 2656-81 Blount Glossogr., Fibulate, to joyn, or 
fasten together. 2658 Phillips, Fibulation, a buttoning, 
or joyning together. 2832-4 De Quinxey Cxsars Wks. 
2S62 IX. 138 Perhaps buttoned, fibulaCed as in the case of 
our own foils. 


tribnlons (fi-bulbs), a. In 7 fibulus. [f. 
Fibula + -ous.] Resembling a fibula. 

2662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 129 A toung .. 
with a small fibulus button at the end of it. 

•fic, suffix, repr. L. -ficus '-making, -doing’ (f. 
weakened root of fac^e to make, do), forming adjs, 
(i) from sbs., with the sense 'making, causing, 
producing*, as in hondrificus, pacificus, or ‘per- 
forming’, as sacrifictis; (2) from adjs., with the 
sense ‘ performing actions of a certain kind *, as 
vtagnificus, also (in late and med.L.) with the 
sense ‘ bringing into a specified state *, as bedtificus ; 
(3) from vbs., with the sense ‘causing to*, as 
horrificus, terrffiicus', (4) from advbs., only in 
beneficus, maleficus, adjs, of agency to the phrases 
bene, male facere to do good, do ill (to). Except 
in the two last-mentioned words, and in vcneficus 
(contr, for *venenificus\ the suffix fietts is always 
preceded by -f-, which is either the stem-vowel or 
a substitute for it, or a connecting-vowel appended 
to a consonant-stem. Most of the L. adjs. in 
-(2)/f«zjappear inFr.,the termination being adapted 
as -{ifique ; also in It., Sp., Pg., the form being 
fico. In Eng. the suffix prob. first occurred in 
adoptions from Fr., like magnific, and was often 
s'ptlX. -{ifique down to the 17th c. In mediceval 
and mod.L. new formations with -Jificus were 
very common, and many of them have passed, in 
adapted forms, into the Rom. langs, and Eng., as 
prolific, scientific. In scientific nomenclature new 
words are still sometimes formed by the addition of 
the representative of -{i)fictis to L. stems; such 
words, if accepted at all, are usually of international 
currency, and it is often uncertain in which lang. 
they were first used ; Eng. examples are acidific, 
chylific.felicific, morbific. 

Several B. adjs. in fiats form their comparatives and 
superlatives, and their nouns of quality, from a stem m 
•ficent-. In Eng. (but not in Romanic) the adapted forms 
of these words end in ficent, as beneficent, magnificent, 
maleficent, munificent. , . 

Ficary (fi'kari), rare, [ad.' mod.L. fiedna in 
Ranuncttlus Ficaria the lesser Celandine.] 

2848 Mary Howitt in Tyas Field Flenvers 26 Our 
garden fence . . With ficaries like a golden rain Shower d on 
the earth below. 

-fication (fik^'-Jsn), utffix, repr. L -ficatidn-em, 
the regular formative of nouns of action (s 
-ATION) from vbs. in -Jicare ; see -FV. "IvL. 

of this formation (chiefly post-classical) 
adopted in Fr. with their related vbs., the sbs i 
learned form with the suffix -Jicatim, ^ ' 

in semi-popnlar form with the suffix -/rr on tbc 
analogy of these many new 
suffixes arose in Fr. From the 14th c. F. fi 
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with their corresponding agent-nouns in •fication 
have been freely introduced into Eng., as fifrify, 
purification, sanctify, sanctification ; and hence the 
• suffix fication has become the recognized means of 
forming nouns of action corresponding to vbs. in 
'fy, except such as represent L. vbs. in faccrc (see 
-faction). In general, however, such nouns of 
action are (unless as mere noncc-wds.) formed only 
on assumable mod.L. types ; but beautification has 
been in use since 17th c., and words like Frcnchi' 
fication, transmogrification, uglification may occa- 
sionally be met with. In scientific language the 
suffix forms many sbs. (some of which have no 
corresponding vb.l ; examples are acctification, 
acidification, ckylification, dentification, ossifica- 
tion. etc. ■ 

1799 Southey (1856) I. 85 Excuse the damned city- 
■countiy-lication of that word [cottage]. 
tPlCche, Ohs. Forms: 4-5 fitch(en, (fic- 
chyn, fichch, fichene, fycche), ficche, fich, 
(5 fychch), 4-6 fych(e. .[a. fichier (mod.F. 
fichcr)-=Vx. ficar, Sp. hincar, fincar, ficai‘, Pg. 
fincar, ficar. It. ficcarc : referred .by Diez to a 
popular L. '^figicare, extension of L. figure to 
Fix.] 

1 . trails. To fix, fasten, make firm, establish ; 
both in a material and an immaterial sense, 

c 1340 Gaiv. ^ Gr. Knt. 658 Alle J>ese fyue sy hez . . were . . 
fyched upon fyue poyntes. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. iv. 45 
Haue mynde certeynly to ficchyn \>l house of a myrie site 
in a lowe stoone. 1382 Wycmf yos/i, iv. 3 In the place of 
tentis, where ^e this nyjt fitchen tentis. 1412-13 Hoccleve 
Counsel to Hen. y,g God dreede and ficche in him your 
trust. 2430 Lyek;. Ckron. Troy \.-xxxy\. To fyche fynally 
tlie date. <?t^77 Caxton Jason 04 Whan she hadde put al 
these thinges in a balance and fiched in her engyn she began 
to recomforte inedea. [1530 Palsgr. 549/2, I Fyche (Lyd* 
gal), 1 stedye or make ferme or stedfaste, Je fiche. This 
terme is nat yet [i.e. no longer] admytted.] 

b. To stud, furnish with something infixed. 
c 1375 Sc. Bcff. Saints, Catharina 852 Foure quhells . . Of 
he quhilkis he felyis all With scharpe houkis fichit he sail. 
14x3 Lydc. Pitt*'. StnvU 111, iv. (2483) 52 The compas of 
this whele was ntched ful of hokes. 

2 . To pierce, penetrate; lit. and fig. 

1388 Wyclif Ps. xxxiv, 16 Thei ben scalerld and not 
iicchid with sorewe. ^ax^oa ilfor/c Arth. 2098 Thay flitt 
fuUe frescly her frekez, ffichene with fetheris thurghe he fyne 
maylez. ’iaxefia Arthur Quarels, arwes, hey fiy smerte ; 
pe fyched Men hmj heed & herte. 

Hence Fi*cching vhl. sh., in quot. concr. the place 
where anything is fixed, the ^ print*. 

138* Wyclif John xx. 25, I schal se in his hondis the 
ficching ofnaylis. 

Ficelle 'J/se'l). [a. F. ficelU pack-thread.] 

Only in comb., ficelle colour, tlie colour of pack- 
thread ; ficelle-lace, string-coloured lace. 

xZZx Queen 12 July94/r No dress looked prettier than a 
thin canvas of dark ficelle colour. 1882 il-'orldm June iS/t 
A while muslin trimmed with wide flouncings of ficelle lace. 
IFicesyn, obs. form of Physician. 

Fich, obs. form of Vetch. 

Fich, Fich- : see Fitch, Fitch-. 

Fiebaut (frjant), [a. ¥. fichant, pr. pple. of 
fuller to fix : see Ficche vl\ ^See quots.) 

x688 Capt. J. S. Fortification 30 ITie Fichant or fixed 
line must not exceed a Musquet-shot. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Line of Defence Fichant or Fixed. Ibid., Flank 
Fichant is that from whence a Piece of Ordinance playing, 
fixes its Bullets in a direct Line in the Face of the opposite 
Bastion. 2867 Smntii Sailor's Wordd)k., Fichant, in forti- 
fication, said of flanking fire which impinges on the face it 
defends, 

Fiche, obs. form of Fish, Fitch. 

Fichtelite (fi’XteUit). Min. [Named by Bro- 
meis in 1841 after the/VV/;/^/ Mts., Bavaria, where 
it is found: see -ite,] A mineral resin occurring 
in white crystalline scales on fossil pine wood. 

2844 Dana Min. 524 The Fichtelite of Bromeis..is a 
similar substance. 

Ficbtl (f/ff^ fi'Ji/O* 'P. fichu, app. a subst. 
use of fichu ndj. in the sense * carelessly thrown 
on *.] A triangular piece of some light fabric, 
worn by ladies, now as a covering for the neck, 
throat, and shoulders, formerly also for the head. 

2803 ^Hrning Ckron. in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (2804) VII. 17 
Must there be a particular act, regulating everj' piece of 
dress?, .we should read, .of the Fichu Bill being committed, 
the Landau Bill being reported [etc.]. 1824 Ladies Monthly 
Museunt July XX. 54 Bonnets of white sarsnet are ‘tied 
down with cifichu. 2825 Ibid. June XXL 347 The mantelet 
cap., is of white gauze, the front ornamented with fichu 
points. 1826 Ibid. ^lar. XXIII. 271 A small fichu is thrown 
carelessly over the neck. 1832 Mrs. F. Trollope Dow. 
Mann. Aiuer.x\\\. (1834) 246 A scarlet relieved the 

sombre colour of her dress. 1877 M. M. Grant Stm-^Iaid 
it, She wore oi. fichu of fine lace. 

Ficiform (fi‘sifpjm\ a. [f. L. /??/-, combining 
form of ficus fig + -foum.] Fig-shaped. 

28S4 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ficinite (frfinsit). Mit:. [Named by Bern- 
Iiardi in 1S37 after Prof. Ficimn-. see -ite.] A 
hydrous sulpho-phosphatc of iron nnd manjpmese. 

*852 SliF.PARo Min. 404 Ficinite, Bernhardi. 2868 Dana 
Min. (ed, 5) § 585 Ficinite. 


f Ficker, jocular perversion of Vicar. 

2589 Marpret. Fpit. Title-p,, Compiled for the behoofe 
and overthrow of the vnpreaching Parson.s, Fyckei-s, and 
Currats. Ibid. (1843) 53 Fickers.parsens and currals. 

Fickle (fi*k*l), <r.. Forms: i ficol, 3-4 fik-, 
4 fick-, 4-6 fyck-, 5-6 fek-, fykel(e, -611(6, -il(l, 
-kil(l, -le, -ul, -yl{l, 3 south, vikel, 7 fide, 6- 
fickle. \OP. ficol, f. *fic-ian to deceive (cf. befician 
in same sense), cognate with gefic deceit, fiiune 
deceitful : see Faken a."] 
fl. False, deceitful, treacherous. Obs. 
a 2000 Gloss, on Prov. xiv. 25 (Cott. Ve-sp. D. 6) Versipcllis, 
ficol zwl pretti. az2z$Ancr. J\. 268 Fikele&swikclcreade.s, 
a 2240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 185 Cunfert on eorjje het is 
fikel and faU, CX300 Havetok 2799 We hauen misdo mikel, 
pat we ayen you haue be fikel. ^ c 2325 Sons Yesterday 30 
in E, E. P. (1862) 134 pis Cornell ioie, pis worldly bli.s Is but 
a fykel fant.isy. ^2400 Song Foland 147 ‘A! flals man’ 
quod the kinge * Fekill is thy thought.' cxa,2SSnicn Sag. 
985 (P.) With fykyl wordis and with false, c 2450 Loneltch 
GrnilxWi. 40 Kyng CrwdeJx was so fekel and felle, a 2533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (2546) X viij, Olherwyse 
theyrconuersacion shulde be fekyl to the people. 

absol. cxi^oBoncFlor. 2184 Thesfour fekyll That harmed 
feyre Florence. 

b. Of places : Treacherous, dangerous. NowA'r, 
2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xix. cxxix. (1495) 938 Actus 
is a place there beestys ben ofte dryuen and is slypper and 
fyckyl. 2883 Mrs. 0 \.\VHKnx Ladies Lindorcs 11 . xvl. 41 
It's a fickle comer m the dark A wrong .step . . and there 
would be no help. 

2 . Changeable, changeful, inconstant, uncertain, 
unreliable: 

a. of persons, their attributes, feelings, etc ; also 
often, with personification, of Fortune, Chance, etc. 

^2275 Prov. HSl/red 355 in O. E. Mise. (2872I 125 For 
moni mon hautt fiki! mod. 2550 Bale Afol. Pref. 12 b, 

I mamile What hath moued the fyckle heades of our 
doctours. ‘2592 Shaks. Ront. 4- Jul. ill- v. 60 O Fortune, 
Fortune, all men call thee fickle. 2630 Prynsx A nti-A rmin. 
124 It makes the fickle wauering, vneonstant will of man, 
the very basis. 2663 Cowley Agric. Wks. 1710 11 . 708 An 
impudent, fickle, and painted Harlot. 2667 Milton P. L. 
n. 233 When everlasting Fate shall yeild To fickle Chance. 
2783 Watson PhilipiII {x’jgp) II. vi. 164 Though .sovereign 
princes . . be naturally capricious ^nd fickle in their attach, 
inents. 2814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles-w. vi, Versed in the fickle 
heart of man, 2862 Holland Less. Life Friends may 
prove false, and fortune fickle. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. in. 85 
The younger men are of a fickle mood. 

b. of things, natural agents, etc. 

€ 2450 Henrvson Cornpl. Creseide 550, I . . dame upon 
the fickiil quheill sa hie. 1513 Douglas /Ends xn. i. 206 
Persave of weir the fykkill ward onstabill ! 1563 B. Googc 
Eslogs.etc. (Arb.) 84 The surest StafTe, in fyckle Dayes. 
C1600 Shaks. Sonn. exxvi^ O Thou my louely Boy who in 
thy power, Doest hould times fickle glasse. 2612 Davies 
JPhy Ireland, etc.(z 747 )is The popes donation and the Irish 
submissions were but weak and fickle assurances. 2774 
Bkattie Minstr. 11. Iv, Fancy now no more Wantons on 
fickle pinion through the skies. 1828 Scott Rob Roy i, He 
who embarks on that fickle sea, requires to possess the skill 
of the pilot. 283s Philos. Manufy^Z The fickle health 
of childhood, ^11839 Praed Poems (2S64) 1 . 234 Through 
shine and .shower My fickle shallop dances. 1862 Holland 
Less. Life 1. 12 The weather being very fickle. 

3 . As adv ; only in combination with ppl. adjs. 

1622 Sylvester Du Bar/as ii. iv. iv. Decay 1199 Our 

glory stands so fickle.founded thus. 2596 Fitz-Ghferay 
Sir F. Drake (2881) 54 Fortvne . . stoode not on her fickle- 
fowling wheele. 

4 . Comb., as ficklefanciedy -headed, 'ininded 
(whence fickle-mindedly adv.) adjs. ; ficklcwise 
adv, ; also fickle-tongue a., given to falsehood ; 

■f fickle-hammed a., ? weak in the hams, 

xGto Hacket^^/. Williruns 1. (2692) 41 Those. ^fickle- 
faucy^d men, 2675 Lend. Gaz. No. 993/4 A Red Roan Nag 
about six, and *fickle hammed. 1577 Harrison England 
II. vii.(2^7) 1. 168 The*fickle headed tailors, 1662 Hicker- 
INGILL Jamaica 07 Those fickle.headed Soldiers. axSoo 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. (1617) 280 Speaking of '’'fickle-minded 
men, xZysHowv.xxs Foregone Concl.m, 6Z l*ve behaved 
rather *fickle-mindedly. 2393 Lancl. P. PI. C. iii. 6 Bo}?: 
fals and fauel and "fykel-tonge lyerc. 2877 Lanier Poems, 
Bee 9 And flew Most *ficklewise about. 

t Pi'ckle, v.^ Obs. Forms : 3 fikele, 4 fyckel, 
fykel, 6 fykkle ; also 3 vikel(i. [frequentative 
of Fike V. ; cf. Ger. diaUficlic/n (Grimm) in same 
sense.] iutr. To Hatter. Also to fickle 7vith. 

a 222$ Ancr, R, 84 pc vikelare. .put him preon in eien, Jj.'ct 
he mid vikeled. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 845 pis was ho pe 
gode do3ter hat nolde vikcli no5t, Ofic ping pat is ivikeled 
to worse ende is bro^t. 2398 lLW£,\iSKBartk.De P. R, xvni, 
xxvii. <2495) 787 A hounde ofte fyckclyth and fawnyih 
wylh his taylle on men. 2537 St. Papers Hen, Fill, 
II. 480 They goo aboute to fykkle with Ir>-she men. 

Hence ri-ckling’ vbl. sb„ flatteo’J ri’ckling* 
ppl. a. Also Pi'ckler, a flatterer. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 86 Uikelares beoft preo kunnes. Ibid. 82 
Attri sneche is . . baebitunge, & fikelunge. Ibid. 224 To 
wenen pet hit were uikclunge 3ifheo speke uelre. Ibid. 257 
Leouere me beo 3 hire wunden j’cn uikiinde [r'.f, fikelinde] 
cosses. a 1240 Sazides tl'arde in Cott. Horn. 253 Of ))eos 
fikelinde world. 2297 R. Gi-ouc. (1724) 30 Heo no koupe 
of no fikelyng, and nc onswerede not so. j 

Fickle (fi’k’I), z;.- dial, [Cf. Fickle a. 1 b.] j 
trails, a. To puzzle, b. (see quot. 1 736.) i 

1567 limplled in Fickle-force). 2736 Pecce Ren/ieisms, i 
Fickle^ to fickle a person in the head with this or that, to ' 
put it into bis head ; in a baddish sense. \Z\^S>cotx Antij. j 
.\xxix,‘ShemaycomeiofickIcusaV xZsg^r-wxxj&SdfHcip ! 
49 Then other questions were put to ' fickle ' him. j 


f Frckledom. Obs, rare-'-, [f. Fickle o, , 
-DOM.] The realm of fickleness. 

. <11754 RicHAnnsoN Corresf-. (1804I III. 315 Who woo'd 
wish for .so transient a dominion in the land of fichltdom ' 

t Frckle-force. iwnce-snl. [f. Fickle 
(sense i) + FoitOE.] (Sec quot.) 

2567 Matlet Gr. Forest i Adamant ..yeeldelh orglueth 
place to nothing, wherefore the Greekes call it Fickle-force. 

PicMeness (,fi-k’lnes). [f. Fickle n. + . less.] 
The quality or state of being fickle.. 

•[I. Falseness, deceit, treacheiy.' Obs. rare. 

c 2397 Chaucer Lack Stedf. 20 From Right to wrongefrotn 
•trowght to fekylnesse. 

2 . Changeableness, inconstancy, variableness. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 43 This ioumcip* 
from place to place was not the disease of ficlenesse or of 
vnstablenesse. 2665 BoYLEClcc^2,ii^<y?,(i845)29iTheMuta- 
bilityand Fickleness of Prosperity. 1726 AUDisoNFm/if/l/rr 
No. 2^ ? I There are some who ascribe this to the fickleness cf 
our climate. 1828 Scott I\ M. Pcrthxxy, It could not U 
levity or fickleness of character which induced his daughter 
to act with so much apparent inconsistency. 2875SPURCEOX 
.Treas, Dav, Ps. Ixxxix. 2 All things savour of the changes 
of the moon and the fickleness of the sea. 

I’icklety (fi'k’lti). rare— = prec. 2. 

2888 G. Allen DeviPs Die IL xxv, 122 They hate the 
imputation of ficklety or falseness. 

Fickly (fi'kli), ai/zi. Noiv?w 4. Alf o 7 floklely. 
[f. as prec. + -(l)y ^f.] In a fickle manner, vari,nU)', 
inconstantly, ]• deceitfully. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter v. ii With par tunges fikeli pai dide. 
1:2425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxxifi. 134^^ Bot Fortoniie, 
powcht scho fald fekilly Will noucht at anis Myscheffis fall 
2660 Howell Lexicon, Ficklely, iuconsiamment. iW 
Vv.vss Diary 30 Mar., Having given her_ mistress warning 
fickly. 2722 Southerne Spartan i. i, A present pow’r, 

that’s fickly held By the frail tenure of the people's will. 

II Fico (fPkij). [It. fico:— L. ficus Fig sb.\ For 
sense 3 see under Fig j^.-] 

•j-l. ^Figj/lIz. Obs. 

a 2577 Gascoigne Herbes Wks. fisSj) 153 To suppe some- 
times with a Magnifico, And have a Fico foysted in thy 


dish. 2630 Johnson's Kitigd. ^ Commonw. 50 To reward 
ist of his great Captaines. .with a Spanish fico. 
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most 

A poi&onsome tricke of an Italian fico. 

2 . — P'lG sb.^ 4, Obs. exc. arch. 

2598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 68 He .. cry’, a Fico for the 
Criticke spleene. 2606 Marston Faunx i. ii. Bivb, ror 
wealth he is of my addiction and bid'.s a fico for'L 1813 
ScoiT Pcveril xxxs'rii, But proclaim 1 — a fico forthephix«. 
[After Shaks. Merry IF. i. iii. 33.] 1886 HsiaiZ^A.Stimast 
xxix. 343, I wouldn't give a fico for all you ever rcco^cf 
from her, 

fS. -vFiGj^.^ To give the fico. Obs, ^ ^ 

2596 Lodge IVits Misery 23 Giuing me the Fico with hu 
thombe in his mouth. 2&a Carew Cornwall \. 
Hauing once recouered his fortresse, he then _g«ww 
Fico_^ to all that his adversaries can. .attempt against him. 

Ficoid (fsi'koid), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L 
ficdidcs, f. \,..fic-tts fig ; see -OID.] 

A. adj. a. ==FacoiDAL a. U b, .Resembling 
a fig; fig-like. 

28^ Syd. Soc. Lex., Ficoid, belonging to, resembling. 
having an arrangement of pans as in the Genus .Fkw. 
Also, resembling a fig J fig-like. 

B, sb. A plant of the N. O. Mes'cinbriacetc. _ 
2742 Compl, Fam. Piece 11. iii. 362 In a warm Day P*'* 

a little Water to your most succulent Ficoids. 1846 Lin^}- 
Veg. Kingd. 525 The seed-vessels of the Ficoids «hU'i 
remarkable phenomena. 1 

Ficoidal (fikoi*daI), a. and sb. [f.as prec. +‘AL.J 

A. adj. 

1 . Related to or resembling the genus Ficits^ 

2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 

2 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the 
Order Ficoidece or Mcscmbriacar. Ficoidal jly' 
ance, a name given by Lindley to a group containing 
the Mesembriaceae and three other orders. 

2846 Lindley Feg. Hingd. 523 The Ficoidal Alkanes- 
525 Ficoidal Exogen.s. • 

B. sb. Aplanthslongin^to the Ficoidal 

2846 Lindley Feg. Kingd. 525 They are to Ficoidals..* * 
princes of their race. 

II Ficoides (fikoi*d 7 z), [mod.L. 

Ficoid.] A botanical name , applied to various 
plants ; in quots. the Ice-plant {ficsemhnantrd' 
vium crj’stalliiiuifi). _ . 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Ficoides. 1784 CouteR 7 ^* 
IH. 579 The spangled .beau, Ficoides, pliilers 
winter long. 28x2 ISIrs. M. Starke Beauties HC. i'l.t'iass 
48 Nymph on whose breast the gem'd Ficoides beams. 

. Ficous (foikos), rr. [f. L.//r-r/J fig + ' 0 *i^'J 
2S84 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ficous, like a fig cr like the diseas 
Ficus. , 

■FFict, rt. and jA Obs. [ad. pa. pP'*^' 

of fingHre to fashion, Feign.] A adj. 

' 1 . = Feigned 2. In quot. absol. or quasiWr. 

■ 2677 T. Harvey tr. J. Owen's Epigr. 1. xxxi, Poets 
things past write false and fict. . ,1 

2 . Mus. « Feigned 5. a. Only in /»/ 
vo.r ficict), a note altered by an accidental flat a(^ 
coiding to the ruUs cii Alusica ficl<p^ i.e. music i ^ 
which the accidentals were supplied, instwd 0 
being left to the singer’s discretion. See Groi 
Diet. Mus. II. 413/1. . 

2609 Douland Omith. Microl. 87 l*he ® -n J 

a Counterpoint is. .tollcraled ..To auoidc iict \ojccs, 
the forbidden Interuals. 
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‘ B. sl>. A note occurring in certain' Hexachords 
when altered as above. Also Scale of.ficts. 

x6og Douland Ornith. MtcroU 25 The Scale of ficts or 
Synemenon and how the Mutations are made. 

. tPict.z'. Mvs, Ohs. [f. prec.] j;;/;*. To undergo 
■the alterations required by the rules of Musica 
fita ; see prec. 

iSoo Douland Ornith. Micro}. 25 Musicke may Fict in 
any Voyce and Key, for Consonance sake. 

t Ficta'tion. Ohs. [f. L,^£*^(;vz;'tf),ppl. stem . 
of figcre to fix + -ATION. Cf. med.L. Jiclatidn-etn.'\ 
•=F!Xation (of a volatile substance), 
x6i* Woodall Stir^. Mate Wks. (1653) 271. * 
t Pixtilage. Obs. [f. next + -AGE.] (See 
quots.) 

1610 W, Folkincham Art of Survey i. vii. 14 Fictllage is 
the forming and transforming of Matter in form or sub- 
stance : as in making of Tile . . Brick, Pots . . Glasse, etc. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 333/2 Ficlilage is an ordering 
of Clayie Ground for what use we would have it. 

■ Fictile (fi'ktil), a. and sh. [ad. L. JiciiUcin^ f. 
Jingcre to fashion : see -ile.] A. adj. 

1. Capable of being moulded, suitable for making 
pottery. Now rare. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 8 The several Fictile clays. 
fig’ ^837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872' 1. 1. it. 6 Ours is a most 
fictile world ; and man'is the most fingent plastic of creatures. 

■ 2. Moulded into form by art; made of earth, clay, 
etc. by a potter. 

i6*6 Bacon Syh>a § 841 Fictile Earth is more fragile th.m 
crude Earth and dry wood than green. 163$ Stanley Hist. 
Philos. III. 92, I was but fool'd To worship in his room a 
fictile deity. 166a Evelyn Chalcogr. i. 5 And why may 
not the Tori^ Br.awnjOr Collops of fat be express’d by these 
raised Figures, and they Torosse plump, and..r« bon pointy 
as well as Fusil and Fictile ones if i8as Fosdrokc A'wrjr/. 
Antiq. (18431 I. 96 The Etruscans, who were famous 
potters, used to make fictile coffins. 1855 Muscrave 
Ramble Normandy 281 Curiosities, .fictile and fossil. 

3. Of or pertaining to the manufacture of earthen- 
ware, etc. ; having to do with pottery. Also 
{rarel}^ Skilled in or devoted to fictile art. 

x8S4 Tuoreau Walden (1863) 281, I was pleased to find 
that so fictile an art was ever practised in my neighbour- 
hood. 1864 C. P.^Sm^th Inker, in Gi. Pyramid \. i. (x88o) 

5 That loo graphic religion which the fictile nation on the 
Kile ever delighted in. j888 Arts Crafts Caial. 46 And 
Fictile Craft grew with his [man’s] knowledge. 

B. sb. A fictile vessel, 

i8Sp in Weale Diet. Terms. x888 Arts <5- Crafts Caial. 
4S These Fictiles tell the story of his first Art-instincts. 

Hence ri'ctUeness, the quality or fact of being 
fictile. X7S7 in BailctvoI. II. 

Fictility (fiktl-liti). [f. prec. + -ity,] The 
quality or condition of being fictile. In quot. 
concr. An article of fictile ware. 

x8^2 Leisure Hour Feb. 271/2 The array of ancient * fic- 
tilities* was unhappily diminished by an accident. 

Fiction (fi'k/en). Forms: 4 flooion, ( 5-6 
fyooion, -oyon, -tion(e), 7 flxion, 5 - flotion. 
[a. Yr.ficUon {='PT.Jiclwii,Jicxw,S'p.Jiccion'), ad. 
\,.ficHon-em, n. of action f. fingHrc to fashion or 
form : see Feigk.] 

-t- 1. The action of fashioning or imitating. Obs, 
1607 TorSELL Peasts (1658) 415 In some parts of 
Germany . . it [the shrew] is called . . ZLssmuss, from the 
fiction of his voice. X7xr Shaftesd. Charac. vi. v. (1737) 
III. 381 The . . Art of Painting . . surpa.ssing by so many 
Degrees, .all other Human Fiction, or imitative Art. 

■f b.‘ Arbitrary invention. Obs. 
aiCzg T. Adams Tjvo Sonttes Wks. (1629) 422 The King 
hauing made positiue lawes . . disdaines that a Groome 
should . . annuli those, to. .aduance other of his own fiction. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks, V. 277 We have never dreamt 
that parliaments had any right, .to force a currency of their 
own fiction in the place of that which is real. 

f c. coitc7\ That which is fashioned or framed ; 
a device, a fabric. Obs. 

1579 GoSson Sch. A buse (.Arb.) 49 The other 'syttes drawing 
Mathematical! fictions. x6io Guillim Heraldry 111. v. (1660) 
123 Thunder and Lightning, .they haue in. .their imaginary 
fiction conjoyned. 1784 Cowper Task i. 416 Renounce the 
odours of the open held For the unscented fictions of the 
loom. 

d* 2. Feigning, counterfeiting ; deceit, dissimula- 
tion, pretence. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato A ivb. He -that sheweth him a frende 
by fyction and faj-nyne^ for to dysceyue him. igoa OnL 
Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 38 Without hauynge 
fyccyon in his worde. c 153* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 
•1021, 1 say without fiction. iSosBacos Adrr. Learn. i.yii. 
§ 7 (1873) 56 A man of the purest goodness, without all 
fiction or affectation. 1609 Bible (Douay) Wisd. vii. 13 
Which 1 lerned without fiction. 

3. The action of ‘ feigning ' or inventing imaginary 
incidents, existences, states of things, etc., whether 
for the purpose of deception or otherwise. 

(The reproachful sense [=‘ fabrication’] is merely con- 
textual.) 

1603 Bacon Adv. Leant, i. iv. § 8. 21 Hee that will easily 
beleeue .. will as easily augment rumors., so great an 
affinitie hath fiction and beleefe. i6sx Hobbes L^iaih. 11. 
xxvii, 151 To be pleased in the fiction of that, which would 
please a man if it were reall, is a Passion, .adhzerent to the 
Nature., of man. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. i. (1737) E 4 
Truth is the most powerful thing in the World, since even 
fiction it-self must be governed by it. 1748 \i.\Kvi.v:\' Observ. 
Man \i, i. 39 The extreme .Mischiefe which Fiction and 
Fraud occasion in the World. 1840 TinRLWALLCrrrrtf 'VII. 


99 The scene may appear to us so memorable, as to have 
afforded temptation fur fiction. 

b. Thatwhich.or something that, is imaginatively 
invented ; feigned existence, event, or state of 
things ; invention as opposed lo fact. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 They wy.sely . . 
vse poetes in their ficcions. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. 
Proem v. Whose [i.e. Lydgate’s] fatall ‘ fictions are yet 
permanent, Grounded on reason. 2389 Warner Alb. Eng. 
It. Prose Add. {1612) 332 The waues sollicited (a Poeticall 
fiction) by the wife of lupitcr. i6ox Siiaks. Tivel. N. 111. 
iv. 14X If this were plaid vpon a stage now, I could condemne 
it as an improbable fiction. 16x2 T. Wilson Chr. Diet. 375 
The popish Priest-hood is an immaglnary and blasphemous 
fixion. 1798 Yc.m\K\i.Utustr.SternetEng. Hist. 251 Fittion 
is always more feeble than truth. 1847 Emerson Re/r. 
Mettf S/taks. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 362 Few real men have left such 
distinct charactersas these fictions. 1855 H. Spencer Priuc. 

(1872) II. VIII. iii. 536 Until fact., has become 
clearly distinguished from fiction. 1B76 Gladstone Homeric 
Syhcr\ 34 The fictions of the VirgiHan age establish no pre- 
sumption adverse to it. 

c. A statement or narrative proceeding from 
mere invention ; such statements collectively. 

x6« Bible Transl. Pref. 1 What a fiction or fable was 
deuised. 1635-60 Stanlev Hist. Philos. (1701) 601/1 I.et 
us cast away all fiction. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. 317 Though 
this was all a Fiction of his own, yet it had its desir'd Effect. 
X78X Gibbon Decl. .5- A'. II. xxxvi,326 Such an anecdote may 
be rejected as an improbable fiction. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 581 The messengers ..might .. have related mere 
fictions without incurring the penalties of perjury. 1873 
Holland A. Bonnie, i. 17 He had been playing off a fiction 
upon me. 

4. The sjiecies of literature which is concerned 
with the narration of imaginary events and the 
portraiture of imaginary characters; fictitious 
composition. Now usually, prose novels and 
stories collectively; the composition of works of 
this class. 

X599 R. LtNciiE (I'/V/r), Ihe Fountaine of Ancient Fiction 
17& Harris Philol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 428 Dramatic fiction 
copies real life. 1829 L%*tton Devereux iv. vi, Old people 
like history better than fiction. 1841 L.ASEArab. Nis. 1. 65 
The Arabs . . enjoy a remarkable advantage over us in the 
composition of works of fiction. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
(1863) 10 The existing school of French fiction. 

b. A work of fiction; a novel or tale. Now 
chiefly in depreciatory use ; cf. 3 b. 

1873 Manning Mission 11, Ghost ix. 258 They read nothing 
but nctions and levities. 

5. A* supposition known to be at Variance with 
jact, but conventionally accepted for some reason 
of practical convenience, conformity with traditional 
usage, decorum, or the like. 

a. in Law. 

Ctiiefiy applied to (hose feigned statements of fac( which 
the practice of the courts authorized to be alleged by a 
plaintiff in order to bring his case within the scope of the 
law or the jurisdiction of the court, and which the defendant 
was not allowed to disprove. Fictions of this kind are now 
^alniost obsolete in England, the objects which they were 
designed to serve having been for the most part attained by 
the amendment of the law. 

1590 SwiNDURNF. Testaments 165 It were against all right 
..that he should be indged the father of that childe, by 
fiction of lawe. *767 Blackstone Comm. 11. 223 That 
.ancestor, from whom it . . is supposed by fiction of law to 
have originally descended. 1775 Ld^ Mansfield in Mostyn 
V, Fabrigas^ Smith's Leading Cases (ed 9) I. 652 It is .a 
certain rule, that a fiction of law shall never be contradicted 
so as to defeat the end for which it was invented, but for 
every other purpose it may be contradicted. xBiB Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) I. 26 It became a fundamental maxim, or 
rather fiction of our law that all real property was originally 
granted by the king. x86x Maine Anc. Law ii. (1876) 26, 

I employ the expression ‘Legal Fiction* to signify any 
assumption which conceals, or affects to conceal, the fact 
that a rule of law has undergone alteration. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. V. xxii. 17 The same spirit of legal fiction. . 
.shows itself, .in the way in which the facts of the great con- 
fiscation are dealt with. 

b. gen. (chiefly Iratisf') 

2828 Ld. Grenville Sink. Fund 11 To reduce debt by 
borrowing . . is a manifest fiction in finance. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop vii, By a like pleasant fiction his single chamber 
was always mentioned in the plural number. x86i Mill 
Utilit. i. 2 The elements of algebra , . are as full of fictions 
as English law. 

6 . Comb., as fiction-mint, -mongci', -writer. 

x8xo Bentham viii, 84 «n/e, 7'hose fiction- 

mints. . 1830 Sat. Rezf. VII. 43/1 The rest are the regular 
property of the fiction-writer. ' 1891 J. Winsor Columbtts 
vi. 112 The credulous fiction-mongers who hang about the 
skirts of the historic field. 1891 Pall Malt G. 7 Oct. 3/1 He 
is no mere fiction-monger. 

Hence Fi'ctlou v. trans. To feign, rare ” 
Fi'ctioned///. a. 

• 1820 Prakd Surly Hall 238 His fictioned flame. 

Fictional (fi'kjsnal), a. [f. prec. + -AL,] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of fiction. 

X843 F. E. Paget Warden Berkingholt 97 Poisoning the 
springs of fictional literature. 1848 Blacleiv. Mag. LXIII. 
754 There is a fearful dearth of invention just now, especially 
in the ficlion.al department. *863 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 227/1 
He is .. the outcome of these fine fictional ibeqnes. 1869 
.\[<RER Introd. Monk of Evesham 8 The confusion in con- 
struction .. tends to prove the fictional character of the 
work. 

Hence ri'ctlonally adv., in a fictional manner ; 
by means of a work of fiction. 

1889 Hissry Tour in Phaeton 34 A somewhat similar old 
house, in like manner made fictionally.historic. 


Fictionary (fi’kjanari), a. [f. as prec. + -ary.] 
lixisling only in -fiction ; imaginary, pretended. 

1882 D. C. Murray Valentine Strange xxxi, Then out 
came from his fictionary uncle’s care Gerard's half sovereign. 

Fictionist (fi-kjanist). [f. as piec. + -ist.J 
A narrator of or writer of fiction ; a story-telier, 
novelist. 

1829 Westm. Rev. XI. 490 He stands among the foremost 
of the prose fictionists of the hour. 1836 Athens 

(1837) II. 402 The stories of the popular and oral fictionist 
in the bazaars of the Mussulman. X87S M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) 1. 309 Some of our fictionists have left this traditional 
groove. 

Fictionize (fi’kjansiz), V. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
Irans. a. To turn into fiction, b. To give a 
fictitious form to. • 

1831 S. R. Maitland Eruvin vi. 125 One of the writers 
who has thought fit to fictionize the truths of revelation. 
1864 N. 4- Q. V. 13 The unicorn, as fictionized in heraldry, 
is a white horse. 

+ Fi'ctions, a. Ohs. [as if ad. L. *fictidsm, f. 
Jiclidncm : see Fioi'Ion.] 

1 . = Fictitious. 

x^ Quarles Sheph. Orac. i, My report ..Was counted 
fictious. 1688 Prior Exod. iii. 14. vi, And study’d Lines 
and fictious Circles draws. X7X0 Brit. Apollo III. 3/2 Thy 
Fictious Performance would ne’re be so dull. 1770 Genii. 

Mag. XL. 315 His R H had assumed the fictious 

name of Morgan. 1804 J. Lackincton Confessions Pref. 7, 
I have called my old acquaintances by fictious names. 1813 
T. Busby Lucretius I. 122 The poet's fictious tciles. Ibia. 
11. 361 A mighty army fills the plain with fictious war. 

2. Addicted to or characterized by fiction. 

X64X T. Hayne Luther 1x3 Go, fictious Greece, go tell 
Alcides, then, His club is nothing to great Luthers pen. 
x 65 o tr. Paracelsus' A rehidoxis n. 26 As long as thy Fancy 
. .adhers to thj' Fictious Books. 1813 G. Colman Br. 
Grins, Vagaries Vind. xx.viv. From fictious verse could 
stubborn facts ensue. 


Fictitious (fikfi'/as), a. [f. L. jpctTci-us (f. 
Jingfre to fashion, Feign) +-ous : see -itious.] 

1. fa. Artificial as opposed to natural {pbs^. 
b. Counterfeit, ‘ imitation sham ; not genuine. 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man 84 Able to distinguish betweene 
natural and fictitious precious Stones. 1683 Boyle Enq. 
Notion Nat. 29 Chymists distinguish Vitriol into Natural 
and Fictitious, or made by Art, X7*§ Pore Odyss. xviii. 
356 Tliree smses heap’d svith copious nres display O'er all 
the palace a fictitious day. *734 ir, Rollids Anc, Hist. 
(1827) VIII xi.\. 295 By shedding fictitious tears. 1783 
Watson Philip III, i. (1839) 19 The fictitious attack on the 
fort. 1828 Scott F. M. PeHh xxxl, The fictitious old 
woman ushered in Catharine. 1840 Macaulay Clive 45 
Two treaties were drawn up, one on \yhile paper, the other 
on red, the former realj the latter fictitious. 

2. Arbitrarily devised ; not founded on rational 
grounds. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Duhit, 1. ii. 76Those things which 
by abuse. . are passed into a fictitious and usurped authority. 
2662 H, Stubbc Ind, Nectar Pref, 4 The. .unpractised (and 
in many parts false, and fictitious) Doctrine. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. iii, The notion . . of a moral scheme of govern- 
ment i.s not fictitious but natural. x868 Rogers Pol, Econ. 
iii. (1876)5 Nations, who have no money. .have been con- 
strained to invent a fictitious measure in order to express 
values. 

3. Of a name : Feigned, assumed or invented, 
not real. Of a character, etc. : Feigned, de- 
ceptively assumed, simulated. 

a 1633 Austin Mcdit. (1635) 92 Philip Melancthon thinks, 
they Iftlelchior, Gaspar, and Balthazar] were «ol-4rue, hut 
fictitious Names. 2735 Popf. Lett. 7 Mar. 1731, I may,, 
m.ike use of Real Names and not of Fictitious Ones. 1783 
'Watson /V«7r/*/// *1793) I. iv. 406 Men who act a fictitious 
part. 1820 Scott Ivanhoc xxiii, Her haughtiness. .was, .a 
fictitious character, induced over that which was natural to 
her. 1870 Dickens iii, A fictitious name must be 

bestowed upon the old (iithedral town. 

4. Feigned to exist ; existing only in imagination ; 
imaginary, unreal. 

X62X--5X BmpxoU Anat. Mel. in. iv. i. il.644 St. Christopher, 
and acompanyoffictitiousSaints. x634HABiNCTONC«i(rtnt 
(Arb.), Nobler comfort, .then vice Ere mund in her fictitious 
Paradise. X70X Bosyr. Amb. Slep-Moth. iii. ii, He laughs 
At the fictitious Justice of the Gods, 1827 Hare (Twrrrrr 
(1859) 273 The facts in Poetry, being avowedly fictitious, 
are not false. 1865 Livingstone /Caynbest vi. 148 The 
Portuguese would, by fictitious claims, reap all the benefit. 
1877 R. Giiten Stock Exch. Secur. 64 Such fictitious 
securities, .as the loans of Honduras. 

5. Of, pertaining lo, or of the nalure.of fiction. 

X773 Mrs. Chapone Ijuprov. Mitul (ijqA) H- M 4 'Ihose 

fictitious stories that so enchant the mind. xS^SThirlwall 
Greece II. xvi. 358 Marv’els which would be intolerable in 
a fictitious narrative. 1851 Thackeray 
107 Out of the fictitious book I get the expression of the Jile 
of the time. 1 

6 . Constituted or regarded as sueb by a (legal or 

conventional) fiction. , 

. III. s6t Being under 
• fictitious offence. 1M3 
Thegrowing popularity 
ng a fictitious sou. 

adv. [f. prec. + 
inary. pretended or 
y way of pretence or 


1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 
a sense of transgression for a wholly 
Maine Early Law Custom iv. 100 
of Adoption, as a method of obtain! 

' Fictitiously (fikti-Jasli), 

-LY-.] In a fictitious, imag 
counterfeit manner ; falsely ; b 


sl6S.R T. Brou-ne /"W Bf. 

itiously .set downe, arid having n^eop) from a real 

ACKSTONECc.;/f;//..iv. xSs Not fict.tiourij..but fro^a 

deruess of shedding his brothers bloo . 79 
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Techn. Educ. I. $5 If the ceiling is flat all ornament upon ; 
it. .must not fictitiously represent relief. 

Fictitiousness (fikti’Jssnes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS,] The state or quality of being fictitious. 

x66o IsGELO Bentiv. ij- Ur. (1682) it. 108 To free it [Truth] 
from all suspicion of Fictitiousness. X75X Johnson Rambler 
No. 125^3 its [comedy’s] essence consists, .in the fictitious- 
ness of the transaction. 1852 N. Brit. Rev, Nov. 42 Not- 
withstanding the ficiitiousness of the point of view. 

Pictive tfi’ktiv); a. [a, F. -ive^ f, L. 
type *JicttV'U 5 t f. Jingere to fashion, Feign.] 

1 . In active sense, t®'* Given to feigning. Obs. 

C1491 Chast. Goddes Ckyid. 28 In goddes sighte they ben 

very fyctifs feyners. 

b. Adapted to or concerned with the creation of 
fiction ; imaginatively creative. 

1865 Mncin. Mag, Dec. 156 The personages whom by his 
Active art he had called into being. 1889 J. M. Robertson 
Ess. Crit. Method 122 Having a.. great Active faculty. 

c. Adapted to fashion or form ; moulding, rare. 
1875 L. Morris Food of Songs ^ Too formless to inspire 

The Active hand. 

2 . In passive sense, a. Originating in fiction, 
created by the imagination, fictitious. Of a name : 
Assumed. 

x6x2 Drayton Poly-olb. vi. 93 Time . . to those things 
whose grounds were verie true, Though naked yet and bare 
. . gave Active ornament. 1837 Frasers Mag. XV. 636 It 
must be some list of a party. , or else the names are Active. 
i860 Ld. Lytton Liicile 11. iv. i. 60 What was there in such 
Active woes To thrill a whole theatre? 

b. Of a counterfeit or fictitious character, not 
real, feigned, sham. 

1855 Tennyson Brook 93 Dabbling in the fount of Active 
teare. 1878 Gladstone PHm. Nontertsy The Active advice 
of Agamemnon to return home is taken in good earnest. 
tFi'otly, adv. Obs. [f. Fict a. + -ly 2.] 
Feignedly, insincerely. 

1677 T. Harvey tr y. Osoeds Eplgr. 1. 77 When in the 
Temple, .you pray, You two, not fictly, Abba, Father, say. 

fPictoir(fi*kt3J, -oj). Obs. l&.'L.foior, 
f. Jinghe to fashion.] One who frames or fashions ; 
esp. an artist or modeller in clay, etc, 
x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 139 Nat such Beasts as 
are in Nature, but rather as issue from the Poets or Fictors 
brains. 1^7 Gale Crt. Gentiles II, iv. 420 The whole of 
the New Creature ..Is to be ascribed to Christ .. as the 
Creator, Fictor and Effector thereof. [1824 Elmes Diet. 
Fine ArtSj Fictor^ in ancient art an artist who models or 
forms statues and reliefs in clay. (Hence in mod. Diets.).] 

t Picto'Se, Obs.~^ [f. L, Jiciusj pa, pple. 
of fin^et*e to Feign + ‘OSE,] Feigned, counterfeit. 
X7M in Bailey vol. II. 

+ Pretare. Obs, rare. [ad. L. ^dtlray f. 
jfrgtrre to Feign,] A feigning. 

X7£7 in Bailey vol. 11. 

t Picu’lnean, a. [f. L. /fadt/e^us.] Of 

fig-tree wood, i.e. worthless (see Horace^<T/, r. viii.r ). 

17x6 M, Davies A then. Brit. 11. 278 So also are the few 
Ficulnean Arguments and Infrunite Pamphlets of the 
Nestorian Arianism.. wholly outshun and outdone. 

Picus (fsi'k^s). Path, [a, L. ficus fig, fig- 
tree.] See Quots. 

rz4oo Lanfrands Cirurg. (MS. A) 287 Ficus is a maner 
wexynge hat arisih upon a mannes gerde tofore. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. clx.vi. 165 At Godde.s ordynaunce he had 
that euyll called fycus. x86o Mayne Expos. I,ex., Ficus, 
Pathol. Surg., name given to a fleshy substance or kind of 
Condyloma resembling a fig. 

Pid (fid), sh. Chiefly Naut. Also 8-9 fidd. 
[Of unknown origin ; it is doubtful whether all the^ 
senses belong to the same word.] 

1 . A conical pin of hard wood, from 9 to 30 in. 
long, used to open the strands of a rope in splicing. 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Carrier III. 629 Fids or 
Hammers, a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 
342/r Fids and Marling Spikes. ^ 1769 Falconer Diet. 

(1789), .. a .. splicing fid. 1779-80 Cook 

Voy. II. 39 Shaped somewhat like a large fid or sugar-loaf. 

2 . A square bar of wood or iron, with a shoulder 
at one end, used to support the weight of the top- 
mast and also the topgallant mast. 

1644 Manwayrisc Seavtads Did. s. v., The pin In the 
heele of the top-mast which bcarcs it upon the ches-trecs, is 
a fidd. X794 Rigging 4- Seamanship I. 29 Fids are m.ade 
square. 18x4 Auu. Reg. 271* An improved fidd for the 
upper masts of ships. 1867 in S-uyth Sailor's IFord-bk. 

3 . A plug of oakum lor the vent of a gun. 

x6*6 Capt, Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 31 Their fids and 
leads to keepe dry the touch hole. xyxi-xSoo in Bailey. 
1867 in Sm\*tii Sailor's IVord-bk. 

4 . ? t rafts/. A plug or quid of tobacco. 

1793 Grose D;V/, Vulg. Tongue, Fid of Tobacco. x86oin 
Bartlett Diet. Amer, 1867 in Smyth Sailor's \Vordd)k. 

5 . dial. A small but thick piece of anything. 

183B in \\.e>\.\Xi\sKS Proz'incialisms. 1851 Newland The 

Erne 71 It (a trout] was already cut into fids of five or six 
inches in length. 1883 Hamfsh. Gloss., Fid, sb. a piece. 
Ex. * A fid of cheese *. 

6. dial. See quot. [Perh. a different word ; cf. 
F.\n, Fawd, Feald in same sense.] 

1863 ^foRTON Cycf. Agric. {E. D. S.}, Fid (Kent), a 
tliatcncr’s handful of straw. 

7 . * A wooden or metal bar or pin* used to 
support or steady anything ' (Webster). 

i8^t J. S. Sprincfr in J/arfeds Mag. III. 51^ After 
having knocked out the ‘fid’, which united the chain that 
bound the load, the log rolled suddenly upon him. 1857 


CcuimiQVH Oarsnrads Guide Afdis a wedge passed 
through a hole to secure anything. 

8. altrib.f as Jiddiammer, •hole, 

1644 Man wayrinc Seawards Diet., Fidddiarntneris a Fid d 
made sharpe at one end, to splise a roape, and a Hammer at 
the other end. 1721-1800 Bailey, Fidd-hammer. 1789 
Trans Soc. Encourag. ArtsVW . 217 A top-mast inverted : 
the fid-hole to ship the tiller in. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Ship- 
build. xvi. 315 Thus steel yards have snapped in the truss, 
topmasts in the fid-hole. 

jPid (fi<l), V. [fl prec. sb.] traits. To fix (a top- 
mast, etc.) with a fid. 

X729 Capt. W. Wriclfsworth MS. Log-bk. of the ‘ LyelV 
31 Sept., Rigg’d the maintopmast and Added it. ri86o H. 
Stuart Seamads Caiech. 18 Top tackle pendants, and falls 
. .are used for Fidding or housing the mast. 

)} Fidalgo (fidze-lgt)). Also 8 phidalgo. [Pg. 
fidalgo nobleman, contraction for Jilho de algo {fibs.') 
son of something. Cf. Hidalgo.] A Portuguese 
noble. Also (see quot. 1705). 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 117 Whether the behaviour of 
the Fidalgo displeased our Sea men, or that they understood 
them not. . I know not. 1705 Bosman Guinea xix. 361 The 
Vice-roys, here called Phidalgoes or Governadors, which 
compose the first State of the Kingdom. 1829 SouTHEY.S'rV 
f. More II. 236 Our young fidalgos resemble this Caval- 
Iiero as little as they do the Circassian gentry. 

tPi'dder, jA Obs. —Fi^sb.j. 

1644 MKriWAXMUG Seamads Diet. s.v.F{dd, But when we 
splise cabells we usefidders of wood. 1678 in Phillips s.v. Fid. 

t Fi'dder, v. Obs. 

x6xi CoTGR., Frenouiller, to fidder, to rake, to pudder in. 

Fidder, obs. Sc. var. of Fother sb. 

Piddle (fi'd’l), sh. Forms; 3-4 fiK-, fip-, 
fith.el(e, (4 fltliul, south. vi])ele), 4-5 fythel(e, 
(5 fythal, -il, -ylle), 4-6 fldel(e, (5 fed-, fidylle, 
6 fiddel), 5-{J fydel, (5 -ill, -yll, 6 -delle, -dylle), 
6- fiddle. fipeie, OE. *fdcle wk. fern, (im- 
plied in deriv. fdelere) vedelic (Du, vcdel, 

veel), OHG. Jidttla (MHG. videle, Ger. jftedel), 
Oli^.fPla (flo.. fiddel). 

The ultimate origin is obscure.^ The Tent, word bears a 
singular resemblance in sound to its med.L. synonym vitula, 
vidula, whence OF. viole, Pr. viula, and (by adoption from 
these Jangs.) It., Sp., Pg. seeViou The supposition 

that the early Rom. vidula was adopted independently in 
more than one Teut. lang. would account adequately for all 
the Teut. forms; on the other hand, “^fipuldn- may be an 
OTeut. >vord of native etymology, though no satisfactory 
Teut, derivation has been found.] 

1 . A stringed instrument of music ; usually, the 
violin, but also (with defining word as in bass 
fiddle) applied to other instruments of the viol kind. 
Now only in familiar or contemptuous use. 

c x*os Lay, 7002 Of harpe & of salieriun of fiSele & of 
coriun. 1377 Lancl. P. Pi. B. ix. 102 Wolde neuere he 
faithful fader his fithel were ontempred, CS4S0 Holland 
Hmotat 761 The lilt pype, and the lute, the fydill in fi.st. 
*535 CovERDALB I SaiH. .xviiL 6 With tymbrels, with 
myrth, and with fyddels. xs8p Pappe iv. Hatchet E iij b, 
I must tune my fiddle, and fetch some more rozen.* 
/r x68o Butler Rem. (1759) L 158 Till all you built appear’d 
Like that, Amphion with his Fiddle rear'd. 1740 Somer- 
ville /jVM/VWl 323 Shrill Fiddles squeak Hoarse Bag-pipes 
roar.^ xBssTkackeray Neivcomes\.22 Engaged in London 
in giving private lessons on the fiddled 1870 H. Smart 
Race for IdHfe i, The dear old country fiddles are playing 
..dance-music. 

b. In colloquial phrases ; As fit as a fiddle : in 
good *• form ’ or condition. To hang up one's 
fiddle ; to retire from business, give up an under- 
taking. To hang up one's fiddle when one comes 
home : said of persons who are entertaining abroad 
but not in their family circle. To play first (or 
second) fiddle-, to take a leading (or subordinate) 
position. To have one's face made of a fiddle-. 
to be irresistibly charming. To have a face as 
long as a fiddle : to look dismal. 

1762 S.MOLtETT Sir E. Greaz'cs (1780) 1 . viii. 84 Your 
honour's face is made of a fiddle; every one that looks on 
you loves j’Ou. 1778 Learning at Loss II. 79 Our Friends 
..returned, with Jack Solecism the first Fiddle as usual. 
18x6 Scott Old Mort. xxxvii, How could 1 help it? His 
face was made of a fiddle. xSzz O’Meara Napoleon in 
Exile I. 227 He was^ of opinion that Prussia should never 
play Jbe first fiddle in the affairs of the Continent. 2B62 
H. Kingsley Ravenshoe III. ix. 140 It was evident that 
..he liad been playing.. second fiddle. 2882 Miss Braddon 
Mt. Royal III, xi. 253 ‘Is Salathiel pretty fresh?’ asked 
thc_ Baron. ‘Fit as a fiddle*. 1889 D, Hanmay Capt. 
Marryat ix, He did not entirely hang his fiddle up when 
he Came home. x8^ H. O’Reilly 50 Years on Trail xi, 

I arrived at my destination feeling as fit as a fiddle. 

2 . Applied to the player. 

a. —Fiddler. The fiddles-, the band of fiddlers. 

1676 Marvell Mr, Srnirke 71 Envy began to dance 

among the Bishops first, the good Constantine brought them 
the Fiddles. 1773 BRVDONE.S’/riA' j. (2809) 7 Barbella, the 
sweetest fiddle in Italy, leads our fittle band. 

b. iransf. One to whose music others dance; 
hence, a mirth-m.ikcr, jester. 

.x6oo Breton PasquiVs Madcappe 64 Wks, (Grosarl) 9 He 
may be hut a foolc, and she a fi^le, XS03 Locke ThougAis 
eonc. Edttc. % 165. 208 You would not nave your Son the 
Fiddle to every jovial Company. 1728 Porn Dune. i. 234 
At once the Bear and Fiddle of the town. 2739 Cibbeu A pel. 
(t75<>) I. 13 His easy humour, whenever he is called to it 
Icompany), can still make himself the fiddle of it. 1837 
Marryat Dogfiend v. He was. .the fiddle of the ship’s 
company. 


3 . Something resembling a fiddle in shape or 
appearance : a. Naut. (See quot. 1S67) ; b. Agnc 
(See quot. 1874) ; c. Guninaking. (See quot 1881)' 

1865 Daily Tel. 21 Aug. 5/2 A heavy sga, which . . causd 
the production of ‘ fiddles' on the saloon tables at lunch time 
2867 Smyth SailoPs Word'-bk., Fiddle, a contrivance to 
prevent things from rolling off the table in bad weather. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech., .a wooden bar about li 

feet long, attached by ropes at its ends to the traces of 
a horse, and used to drag loose straw or hay on the ground 
[etc.]. x8Bt Greener Gun 248 The value of a stock is 
greatly enhanced by a species of cross pattern, or ‘fiddle’. 

4 . In various slang uses: a. (See quot. 1700), 
b. A watchman's rattle, C. Scotch {\fPe!sh)fddU, 
the itch. d. Stock-exchange-, the sixteenth part of 
a pound, e. A sixpence (Farmer). 

a. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Fiddle, a Writ to 
Arrest. 1785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

b. 1823 \V. T. Moncrietf Tom Cf Jerry ii. ii, Log. There’s 
the Charlies’ fiddles going. Jerry. Charlies' fiddles?— I'm 
not fly, Doctor. Log. Rattles, Jerry, rattles-! 

C. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, Welshfiddle, the Itch. 
2826 J. Randolph Let. 20 Feb. in Life J. Quincy ^?i, 
I have not catched the literary ‘ Scotch fiddle’. 

^ 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy II. 138 To do busi- 
ness with me at a fiddle. 2887 Atkin H ouse Scraps 15 Done 
at a fiddle. 

5. Used interjectionally = Fiddlestick. 

2695 Congreve Love for L. v. vi, Fore. Hussy, you shall 
have a Rod. Miss, A Fiddle of a Rod, I’ll have a Hushiftd. 

6. The action of fiddling* or fig. of fussy trifling. 

2874 Blackie Self Cult, 89 T’he eternal whirl and fiddle of 

life, so characteristic of our. . neighbours across the Channel. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as fddk' 
lore, •make. b. objective, as fiddlefabricant, 
fancier, -holder, -lover, •maker', fiddle-making 
vbl. sb. ; fiddle-scraping adj. 

2836 Dubourc Violin ix- (1878) 272 The noted Tvrolcsc 
*fid5le-fabricants. Ibid. ix. 260 An ingenious */iddIe-fancicr. 
1848 J. Bishop tr. Otto's Violin App. v. 1x875185 U Spohr 
invented what he called a *fiddIe-hoIder. Pall Mali 
G. 9 June 1/2 Now is the time for all *fiddle lovers to go wd 
rub up their “fiddle lore. 2864 Sandys & Foster Hal. 
Violin i.v. 225 A large instrument of the 'fiddle make. 
rtx6^ Butler (1759* II. 181 A good “Fiddle-Maker. 

2885 Pall Mali G. 9 June s/r The great emperor of all 
fiddle-makers, Antonius Stradivarius. 2884 E.Heros-Auls 
Violin-making n, vi. 229 The wood used in “fiddle^akinj; 
should be thoroughly dry, 2879 Besant & Rice Tyaita 
Trafalgads Bayxx, 11891)21 She came to comparing her son 
—the *fiddJe-scrapiDg son — with bis late father. 

8. Special comb. : fiddle-back, a back (of a 
chair) shaped like a fiddle, also attrib. \wfiddk-lm 
wood, a name given to various ornamental woodj 
used for the cover? of books ; fiddle-block Naut. 
(see quot, ' 1858) ; t fiddle-brained .<1, foolish, 
frivolous ; fiddle-dock (see quot. 1833) ; fiddle* 
faced a., pulling a long face, unhappy looking; 
fiddle-fish, {a) a name given to the Angel-nshor 
Monk-fish ; {b) (see quot. 1867) ; fiddle-flanked fl., 
having hollow flanks like a fiddle ; fiddle-grasJ 
(see quot.) ; fiddle-lipped a., of a flower, having 
a lip shaped like a fiddle ; fiddle-pattern, the 
pattern of ‘fiddle-headed’ spoons and forks, 
fiddle * patterned a. = Fiddle - headed 
fiddle-shaped a. Bot. (see quot. 1S66; rendering 
raod.L. panduriformis) ; fiddlewood, (a) the 
Citharexylon (p) (see quot. 1S78-S6). 

1890 Longm. Mag. Jan. 312 A tall, old f^tiippendaie a 
chair, with a quaintly-carved fiddle ’-back. . 

Diet. Trade, * Fiddle-block, a block with two shaves, gc 
over the other; the lower one smaller than the other- 


Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 44 The lower 
’ ’ “ 3C1 


e -lower ci'u 
iTechuot.Dict.dbfiJf^ 


round the fiddle block. 2823 L.RABB t ccnuoi .^ f >’<-> - „ 
doek{Bot.>, the Rumex pulcher of Linnicus. l 

Thompson's Man fared, wasrtaileo ic ■’ 

2885 W. Westall 


Thompson' s Man (2829) 17 “Fiddle faced, "’rigtailed fc— 
2885 W. Westall Larry Lohengrin I. v,'\Vhite*cho ' 
strait-laced and fiddle-faced. f-q4^ Anson's Voy.^S-^. 


The ’Torpedo, or numbing fish, which is in shape vcr> 
the “fiddle-fish. “ * 


'Ml Year Remtd No. 

Ulm'S 


fiddle-fish (shipped li^e the butt of a fiddl^. *^7. 
SailoPs Word-bk., Fiddle-fsh, a‘ name of the J 
{Limulus polyphemus). TX785 John I 

Foul-breek^d, rep-shanked, “fiddle-flankcd. 

& Holland Plant-n., “Fiddle Grass, Epilobnnit in 
L. 2829 Loudon Encyct. Plants fitter ail. 
*fiddle lipped.' 2842 Barham Ingol. Leg.. Mtsam'. M f 
I could not see my table-spoons. .The Tittle 
ones I use. 2829 Rees Cycl. XIV. s. v., *TidMe-sh^^^^ 
. .is oblong, broad at the two extremities and conw - ^ 
the middle, like a fiddle or some sort of guitar. xd« ^ 
Bot., Fiddle-shaped, obovate, ^vith one or r."'® 1 y Trafct- 
indentations on each side. 27x3 J. PETivKRxn-r«»‘ , - 
XXVIII. 2x6 Barbadoes *FiddIc- wood,- 
Americamim. 2756 P. Browne Jamaica yf FidJk- 
Fiddlewood, 2878-86 Britten & lioLLAnoPl»^fd-f 
wood, Scrophutaria aquattca. ... 

Fiddle cfrd'l), I». [f. prec. sb.] j, 

1 . intr. To play the fiddle or violin ; no 
in familiar or contemptuous use. . Also Af. 

2377 Langu A B. xiji. 232 For I can 


trompe .. ne A'thelen at feste.s-, nc harpen, 
Parv. 259/2 F; * ’* 


ydclin, or fyielyn, vitulor i6i5 


549/1 Can you fyddell and pfaye upon a ta^UTct 
Ford Lover's Mel. v. i, What dost think I fvitr* 

shouldst fiddle So much upon my patience f 
Worthies (1662) 120 This man [Jonn Smith] -rig 
could not Tunc himself to be pleasant and u 

Companies. 2742 PorE Dune. iv. 598 Othci^.- *5^^ 
to fiddle, and make Senates dance. 

Astoria j. sz6 Theyfeast, they fiddle, they drink, 



PIDDLE-BOW, 


189 


FIDDLE-STRIK-G*. 


b. quasi*/;'fl!?zj. -with cognate obj. In qtiot.^/%’. 

1377*Lancl. P. PL B. xin. 447 A lered man, to lere J>e 

what cure lorde suffred..And fiihel J>e without flaterynge of 
gode friday J>e storye. _ 1870 The Universe 21 May, We had 
used to say they were ignorant, but now when, we see a., 
monk-taught boy we fiddle another tune. 

c. irans. with adverbs (nonce-ases). 

*53* More Cotifnt. Barnes viii. Wks. 739/2 All maher of 
people be he pope or pedeler. .monke or myller, frere or 
fideler, or anye of the remenaunt that thys fonde frere 
fiddeleth forth here by letters. sSm-Nashe Christ’s T. 39 b, 
Blowne vp honour, honour by anticK fasvning fidled \'p. 1649 
G. Daniel TrinarcJu To Rdr. 163 Let Nero fiddle out 
Rome’s Obsequies. 1864 FrasePs Mtsg.‘ApT. 40J That im- 
pulsive band which proposed to fiddle down the walls of our 
Social Jericho. 

' 2. iechn. (See quot.) 

1883 Gill in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVI. 244 s. v. Micro- 
meter. Each movable web must pass the other without 
coming in contact with it or the fixed wire and without 
rubbing on any part of the brass-work. Should either fault 
occur (technically called ‘fiddling') it is fatal to accurate 

• measurement. 

3. To make aimless or frivolous movements ; 
csp. to play, toy abotity at, on, over, with (a thing, 
rarely, a person) ; to act idly or frivolously. Also 
to fiddle about. 

1530 Palscu. S49/1 Loke you fydell nat with your handes 
whan your maister speketh to you. 1604 T.Wright Peissiotis 
IV. ii. § 3. 133 Some men you haue alwales fidling about 
their garments. 1683 Pepys Diary 13 July, The ladies., 
talking, and fiddling with their hats and feathers. 1705 
W. King Art of Love xii. 13 Her finders or her tongue would 
fiddle. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. li, He took a pipe in his 
hand, and fiddled with it till he broke it. *74? Betterton 
Eng. Stag;e v. 64 Some are perpetually fidling about their 
Cloaihs.- 1761 Mr§. Sheridan Sidney Bidnipk (1767) IV. 
134, I had pretended to be fiddling at it all the time we were 
at tea. 1855 Browning Fra Lippo Lippi 13 You’ll take 
Your hand away that 's fiddling on my throaL 1883 H. 
Smart Hard Lines I. ili, They’ve had him fiddling about so 
long in the school, he’s most likely forgot how to gallop. 
1884 Seit. Rev. 12 July 40/1 A Ministry fiddling with 
Franchise Bills. , 

b. slang. (See quot.) 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 199/1 A lad that had been 
lucky fiddling (holding horses or picking up money any- 
how). 

C. trans. To fiddle away \ to fritter away. 

1667 H. More Dial, it, .xiv. (1713) 132 (ITiey] fiddle 
away their time as idlely as those that pill Straws. x86i 
Beresf. Hope Enf'. Cathedr. 19M C, vL 221 The common- 
place way of treating it is that of simply fiddling it away. 

4. a. trans. lo cheat, swindle. Now only 
slang. Also with into, out of. b. intr. (sec quot. 
1850;. 

x6o4 Dekker Honest IFh. Wks. 1873 II. 170 There was 
one more that fiddled my fine Pedlers. 1703 De Foe 
Villainy of Stockjobbers Misc, 268 There People can , . 
Fiddle them out of their Money. 1738 Chcstcbf. Common 
Sense 14 Oct., Somebody else would have been fiddled into 
it again. 1830 Lloyds Weekly Feb. (Farmer), I understand 
fiddling— that means, buying a thing for a mere trifle and 
selling it for double or for more. 1831 Mayhcw Lond. 
Labour 1. 424 The way the globe man does is to go among 
the old women and fiddle (humbug) them. x86i Ibid. III. 
130 We are generally fiddled most tremendous. 

5. slang. To take liberties with (a woman), 

1632 Chapman & Shirley Ball 11, iii, Fiddling ladies, you 

molecatcher! 

Pi’ddle-bow. The stringed bow with which 
a fiddle is played ; = Fiddlestick, 

• 1827 W. Hersee in Genii. Mag. Dec. 484 Thine elbow 
instinctively moving to the fiddle-bow even after sleep had 
settled u^on thy weary eyelids. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic viii. (1833) 180 Drawing a rosined fiddle-bow across 
it. i87x_ B. Taylor Faust (1873) I. ii. 40 The fiddle bow 
was playing. 

Ei'ddle-case- 

1. The case in which a fiddle is kept. Also 
attrib., fiddle-case hoots : boots as big as a fiddle- 
case. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cohlcr 27 To spend their lives in making 
fidle-cases for futulous womens phansies. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. 
W, xli. Heads, .as empty as a fiddle-case. 1837 Lockhart 
Scott (iSsgfVlll. 71 Half a dozen tall footmen each bearing 
a fiddle case, 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour Ixvi. 
536 Tweed trousers thrust into fiddle-case boots. 

2. pi. (See quot.). 

2878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Fiddle-case.s, 
Rhmanthus crisia-galli. 

+ Fi’ddlecomc, a. Ohs. [short for next, used 
aitrib."] Nonsensical, silly, trumpery. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. i. 103 A fiddlecome tale^ of a 
draggle-tailed girl. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. iv. i, Do 
you think such a fine proper gentleman . . cares for a fiadle- 
come tale of a child? 

t Fiddle-coiue-faddle. Ohs. rare. [Altered 
form of Fiddle-faddle, with come for Cusr. 

2663 Cowley Cutter of Coleman St. 111. viii, They have 
their .Simpathies and Fiddle-come-faddles in their Brain. 

Fiddiededee (fi^d’ldidr). int. and sb. [f. 
Fiddle sb. or v., used in a contemptuous sense 
with a nonsensical appendage.] 

A. int. Nonsense ! 

a 1784 Johnson in BosrvclVs Life (1848) Appdx. 837/1 All he 
tjohnson] said was, * Fiddle-de-dee, my dear ’. 1823 J. Neal 
iSro. Jonathan I. 182 Fiddle-de-dee then ; _I’ll venter it I 
x85s 'Trollope Belton Est. xxix. 352 *He is a man verj' 
estimable’. .‘Fiddle-de-dee, He is an ape, — a monkey.* 

B. sb. Nonsense, absurdity. 

• Mod. That is all fiddle-de-dee. 


Tiddle-faddle (fi'd’life-d’l), sh., a. and int. 
[This and the vb. are reduplications of Fiddle or 
Faddle; cf. (jtx.fickfack, and contemptuous forma- 
tions like Jiim-Jlam, skimble-skamble, etc.] 

A. sb. 

1. Trifling talk or action ; in pi. trivial matters, 
trifling occupations or objects of attention. 

*577 Bnllingcrs Decades 103 This more then neding 
fiddlefaddlesmackssomwhatof ambition. 1592 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Super. Wks. 1884 II. 98 Away with these paultringe 
fidle-fadles. stA\'Xx. 'Agrippa's Van. Arts xxx. 86 The 
Fiddle-faddles and Trifles of hlathematicians. a 1734 North 
Exam, n. v. § 141 (1740) 403 Come leave your Fiddlefaddles 
of Presumptions. cij 6 o in Macaulay Ess. Pitt (i8s4» 308/2 
No more they make a fiddle-faddle About a Hessian horse 
or saddle. 1827 Scott Jml. 8 July, The fiddle-faddle of 
arranging all the things was troublesome. 1849 Darwin 
Life d* Lett. (1887) I. 377 Describing species of birds and 
shells, &c., is all fiddle-faddle. 1861 T. L. Peacock Gryll 
Gr. 103 Where you just look on fiddlefaddles' while your 
dinner is behind a screen. 2887 Jessopp Arccuiy iv. 134 
Collecting cards. >and all the petty fiddlefaddle that Is grow- 
ing so stale. 

2 . An idler, trifier ; a gossip, chatterbox. 

1602 Breton Merry Wonders, Maid Marian in a Morrice- 
daunce, would put her down for a Fiddle-faddle. 1736 
Mrs. Delany Let. to Mrs. Delves, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Gosling, and two or three fiddle faddles. 1824 Westm. 
Rev. 11. 337 Your true fiddle-faddle Somebody, who would 
be in high repute among his fellows. 1888 Berksh. Gloss. 
S.V., A ‘ viddle vaddle or viddle vaddler*. 

B. adj. Trifling, petty, fussy : said of persons 
as well as of things. 

X617 CoLiAUS Def. Bf. E/ysgB A great deale more of such 
fiddle-faddle stufle. 1727 De Foe Protest. Monast. 16 In any 
other fiddle faddle part of Life. xyx2 Arbuthnot John 
Bull in Arb. (7«r7i^(i883) VL 603 They (llveiymen] said, 
‘She was a troublesome fiddle faddle old woman!’ 1834 
Beckford Italy II. 164 So fiddle-faddle and .so coquettish. 
1855 Thackeray Netveotnes II. 69 The fiddle-faddle eti- 
quette of the Court. 

C. int. Nonsense! Bosh! 

2671 Shadwell Humorists v, Fiddle faddle on your 
Travelling and University. 1705 Vanbrugh Confed. it. i, 
Fiddle, faddle; han’t I wit enough already? 2779 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary n Jan., Dr. Johnson'. Pho ! fiddle- 
faddle ; do you suppose your book is so much talked of and 
not yourself? 2876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fello^o III. 
XV. 191 Oh, fiddle-faddle, my lord I 

Fiddle-faddle (fi'd’Iifje d’l), v. [See the sb.] 
intr. To be busy about petty trifles; to fuss, 

* mess about \ 

2633 Ford Broken H. i. iii. Ye may as easily Outrun a 
cloud driven by the northern bla-st As fiddle faddle so. 2776 
Mrs. Delany Lett. Scr. 11. II. 202 Had you been bred up 
only to fiddle faddle, you would have fiddle faddled all your 
life. 2870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 226 She has. . 
fiddle-faddled .about the garden, picking off half-a-dozen 
dead roses. 

Hence riddle-faddling’ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Plddle-faddler. 

1834 T. Meowin Angler Wales I. Pref. ix. But lest I should 
chance to be considered here one of the tribe of that fiddle- 
fadling, dull old prosing pedant. 2846 Worcester (citing 
Qu. Revi), Fiddlefaddler, a foolish trifler, 2830 Clough 
Poems and Pr, /vewz, (18691 I. 168 Whatsoever your hand 
findeth to do, do it without fiddle-faddling, z86t Miss 
Braddon Lady Lisle (1885) 36, I don’t want him to be 
a fiddle-faddling girl. z^xSocietyj^Oci. 11/2 Themistaken 
notion.. that detail is a substitute for spirit and fiddle- 
faddling for acting. 

Fi-ddle-head. [f. Fiddle sb. + Head.] 

1. N'aut. The ornamental carving at the bows of 
a vessel, the termination of which is a scroll turn- 
ing aft or inward like the head of a violin. 

*799 Naval Citron. I. App. State ofNavj', Neptune, The 
fiddle-head, .had. .a bad effect. 2833 Marryat .S'*/////? 
xli, I hope Captain O’Brien will t^e off her fiddle-head, 
and get one carved. 

2 . A local name for a young fern frond. 

2882 J. Hardy m Proc. Beriv. Nat. Club IX. 563 Young 
fern fronds — ‘ fiddle-heads as they are named — are greedily 
devoured as substitutes for green vegetables. 

3 . A head as empty as a fiddle. 

1887 W. F. Anstev in Alacm. Mag. Feb. 262/2 He hasn’t 
two ideas in his great fiddle-head. 

Fi'ddle-liea:ded, a, [f. prec. + -ed 2.] a. 
Naut. Having a fiddle-head, b. Of a fork, spoon : 
Having the handle made after the pattern of a 
fiddle, c. Empty-headed, d. (sec quot. 1883). 

1840 Hood Kilmaftsegg, First Step iii, In short a kind Of 
fork that is fiddle-headed. 1831 H, M^ville Whale viii. 
43 A projecting piece of scroll rvork fashioned after a ship’s 
fiddle-headed beak. 2854 Whyte Melville C?//. Bounce 
(1855) X04 ‘ You’ve broke it, you fiddle-headed brute ! ’ 2883 
G. Stables Our Friend thcDog\\\. 60 Fiddle-headed, along, 
gaunt, wolfish head, like what one sees in some Mastiffs, 
Pi’ddleineiit. nonce-wd, [f. Fiddle v. + 
-ment.] The action of fiddling, an instance of this. 

1839 Sala Tw. round Clock (t86i) 137 An egregious fiddler 
. .used to attract large crowds in the street beneath listening 
to his complicated fiddlements. 

Fiddler (fi’dloi, fid’IjOi). [OE. fidelere, f. 
*fidelian to fiddle, f. *fiSele Fiddle sb. Cf. C)N. 
fidlari.'] One who fiddles. 

■1. One who plays on the fiddle ; esp. one who 
does so for hire. Fiddlers fare, money, pay, 
wages', see qnots. 1608, « 1700, 17S5. 

a xToo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulid.'er 3x1 Ftdicen, fiSelere. 
c 2330 A rth. fp Merl. 6568 Tber were trumpes und fithelers. 


2463 Mann. 6* Househ. Exp. 230 Govyn to a fedelere, the 
sayd day at nyte, iiij.d. 1332 More Confut. Barnes vin. 
Wks. 735/1 He .. fareth as he wer from a frere waxen a 
fideler. 2397 zst Pt. Return fr. Pamass. 1. i. 380 He. .gave 
me fidler’s wages, and dismiste mee. 1608 Markham Dumb 
Nnight iix, Let the world know you haue had more than 
fidlers fare, for you haue meat, money, and cloth. 2644 
Milton Areop. (Arb.) 50 The gammuth of every municipal 
fidler. _ a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crciv, Fidlers-pay, Thanks 
and Wine. 1721 Bolincbroke In Swift's Lett. (1766) II. ro 
As fiddlers flourish carelessly, before they play a fine air. 
1783 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, Fidlers money, all six- 
pences. 2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 350 The fiddler 
puts the whole assembly in molioiu xM6 Hall Caine Son 
of Hagar 11. xvi, The fiddler’s function was at an end for 
the present. 

b. Fiddler's Green (Naut.) : ‘ a sailor’s elysium, 
in which wine, women, and song figure prominently’ 
(Farmer). 

1S2S sporting Mag. XVI. 404 My grannan. .used to tell 
me that animals, when they departed this life, were destined 
to be fixed in Fuller's Green. 1836 W. H. hlAXWELL Capt. 
Blake l.^x.noie. It is.. believed that tailorsand musicians 
after death are cantoned in a place called * Fiddler’s Green ’. 
1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend ix, We shape a course for Fiddler’s 
Green. 2883 J. D. J, Kelly in Harpefs Mag. Aug. 441/2 
; The pilotless narrows which lead to Fiddler’s Green, where 
all good sailors go. 

+ 2. A trifler. Obs. 

1591 R. Cecil in Unlotis Coir. (Roxb.) 197 This discorse 
growes by many fidlers in your cause. 1735 Dyche & Pardon 
Did., Fidler. .a trifling, foolish, or impertinent Person. 

3. slang. A sixpence. 

2885 Household Words 20 June 155/2 A more easily ex- 
plained name [for a sixpence] is a Fiddler. .probably from 
the old custom of each couple at a dance paying the fiddler 
sixpence. 

4. a. See quots. 1750 and 1887 . b. A local 
name for the Sandpiper (Tmngoides hypoleueus). 

2730 G. Hughes Barbadoes 82 Fiddlers. This fly . . much 
resembles a cockroach. 2885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. 
Birds \g,(i Fiddler {Hebrides;, Kent Gloss., Fiddler, 

the angel or shark-ray, 

0 . A small crab of the genus Celaswius. Also 
fiddler-crab. 

27x4 J. Lawson Carolina 162, Fidlars are a sort of 
small Crabs, that He in Holes in the Marshes. 1867 W. B. 
Lord Crab, Shrimp, 4* Lobster Lore A ‘ Fidler-Crab' 
(as it is sometimes called from the rapidity with which it 
works its elbows). 288^ S. L. Clemens [‘Mark Twain'] 
Life on Mississippi xlnii. 429 The drainage-ditches were 
eveiy where alive with little crabs — ‘fiddlers'. 

6 . attrib. and Comb,, as fiddler lad ; fiddler-like 
adj. and adv. 

2824 Redganntlet Let. xii, ‘Dell's in the fiddler lad’ 
was muttered from more quarters than one. 2628 Venner 
Baths of Bathe (1650) 359 It is Fidler-Iike. 2660 Howell 
Parly of Beasts 128 He was dismissed Fidler-like, with 
meat, drink, and money. 

t Fi’ddlery. Obs. In 6 fidlery. [f. prec. + -t^.] 
The art or craft of a fiddler. 

1588 Fraunce Laxuiers Log. i. vi. 36 As though Humfrey 
Crowther were a whole integrall thing made and consisting 
of these two partes, goodnesse and fidlery. 

Fiddlestick (fi'd'Istik), [f. Fiddle 
Stick j^.] 

1. The bow strung with horsehair with which the 

fiddle is played. 7'he devil rides on a fidd^siick ; 
= here’s a fine commotion. ' 

24 . Nom. MS, Reg. 17 in Wr.-Wiilcker 693 Hie arculus, 
fydylstyk. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 533 The Deuill 
rides vpon aFiddle-slicke. 2633 Walton Angler jo 6 , I lent 
you indeed my Fiddle, but not my Fiddlestick. 2773 John- 
son in Boszvell 13 Apr., Give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, 
and he can do nothing. 2842 Abdy Water Cure (1843) 210, 

I might as well inquire whether the fiddle or the fiddle-stick 
makes the tune. 

2. humorously. Somethinginsignificantorabsurd, 
a mere nothing. Often substituted for another 
word in derisively repeating a remark. Also, 
fiddlestick's end. Not to care -a fiddlestick', to 


care not at all. 

2621 Fletcher Pilgrim ni. iv. Shot with a fiddlestick ; 
who’s here to shoot ye? 2702 Far<3UHAr6'*V//. Wildair 
IV. ii, Golden pleasures! golden -fiddlesticks ! 2796 Gsose 
Diet. Vul^. Tongue (ed. 3), Fiddlestick's End, Nothing. 
2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. 11824) 140 We do not care a fiddle- 
stick . . for either public^ opinion or private ill-will. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, viii, ’ We purify the boys’ bloods now 
and then,’ ‘Purify fiddlesticks' ends,' said his lady. iSSS 
Thackeray Neivcomes x, She. .proposed to die of a broken 
heart. .A broken fiddlestick I 2877 Black /'nr/, xxvn. 

(1878) 214 ‘Beware the awful fiddlesticks!’ she flippantly 
answered. 

3 . Hence as int. An exclamation equivalent to 
Nonsense ! fiddle-de-dee ! Often in pi- Also, 
fiddlestick's end ! 

z 6 oo Nashe SumuiePs Last /F^f7/^Vk5. (Grosart) VI. 130 
A fiddlesticke ! ne’re tell me I am full of words. 1842 
Thackeray bliss Ticktetoby sLeci. vii, Do you supjwse men 
so easily change their natures? Fiddlestick! 
worth Flitch of Bacon ii. 17 * And she refuicd you. r * 
nately she did, my dear.' ‘Fiddlestick s end! gg 

you preferred her.’ 1857 Hughes Tcin B^on {.j-j... 

Fiddlesticks ! it’s nothing but the skin broken. 2^3 . 

SON Trcamre Isl. ,I. ii. (1886) 16 ■ Wounded ? / 
end !’ said the doctor. 1887 Jessopp Arcady %»- s‘9 

a labourer always a labourer? Fiddlesticks. q 

Fi’ddle-String. [f. vibration 

of the strings on a fiddle, -which t 
produce the sound. Also^f. . . jjjg 

2728 Young Love Fame in- (i757) * 
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whores, and fiddle-strings! X733 Arbuthsot iii. § 20 
A Fiddle-string, moisten’d with Water will sink a Note in 
a little time. 183$ Mbs; Carlyle Lett. I. 43, I do but . . 
fret myself to fiddlestrings. 1884 E. Hf.ron-Alles Violin^ 
making ti. -vii. 210 The manufacture of fiddle strings. 

Piddley (.ft'cVlii). Naut. The iron framework 
round the deck opening that leads to the stoke- 
hole of a steamer ; usually covered by a grating of 
iron bars ; the space below this. 

i88x Staiidani 17 Nov. 2/3 The coverings of the fiddleys 
or openings to the stoke hole. 1885 Runcimas' Skipj>ers 
Sh. l A fcw men 'were crouching in the fiddley. 1893 
Westm. Gas. i Feb. 4/2 They have had to sleep amidst the 
‘ fiddlies ’ around the engine boilers. 

Piaaung(a-diii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING^ .] 
The action of the vb. Fiddle in various senses. 

1 . Flaying the fiddle. 

CX460 Evinre 390 Bothe harpe and fydyllyng. rtiMo 
Butler Rem. (1750) I. 7 Th* Arcadians .. Whom nothing 
in the World could bring To civil Life, but fiddling. 170* 
Addison Dial. Medals iii. Wks. 1721 I. 530 We see Nero’s 
fidiing and Commodus's skill in fencing on several of their 
Medals. 1879 Besant & Rice Trafalg. BayW. (1891J 22 
There could be no fiddling that evening. 

2 . Fussy trifling; petty adjustment or alteration. 

1622 Massinger Mart. iv. i, Hell on your fiddling ! 

170s W. )k.\'^GArtqf Lovex\\. 68 Some times your hair you 
upwards furl; .All must through twenty fiddlings pass. 1762 
Son^^s Costjtme (Percy Soc.) 240 'Tis so metamorphos’d by 
your fiddling and fangling, That I scarce know my own. 
1878 in N. Atiier. Rev. CXXVI. 249, I am sick of this 
fiddling about. 

piddling (fi*dlig),/ys/. a. [f. as prec. + -ikg^.] 

1 . That plays the fiddle. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 217, I curse the fidiing 
finders out of music. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. in A cas- 
socked huntsman and a fiddling priest, a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) I. 290 He lighted by chance on a fiddling fellow. 

2 . a. Of persons : Busy about trifles ; addicted 
to futile and petty activity- b. Of things ; Petty, 
trifling, unimportant ; contemptible, futile. 

a. x66o S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679^ 374 The 
Fruit of their fidiing ^^i^ds. 1673 Wycherley GentUmau 
Dancing-M^ier 11. li, You grow so fiddling and so trouble- 
some there is no enduring you, 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(j8ii) II. i. s a sort of fiddling, busy, yet . . unbusy man. 

b. 1652 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camdeni 301 
Putting himself into every fidiing business, a 1672 Wood 
Li/e (1848) 70 For feare of making their meetings to be 
vaine and ndling. 1705 W, King Art 0/ Love 62 The most 
fidiing woik of knitting, a 1743 Swift Direc. to Servants 
ii, IPypx. 1x778' II. 358 Good cooks cannot abide what they 
. .call fiddling work where abundance of time is spent, and 
little done. xM6 J. R. Recs Pleas, of a Bk. lVorm v. 
169 The quantity of fiddling, complaining criticism with 
which many of our. .critical journals abound. 

Pide joidl, V. rare—^. [f, L. fid-Sn to Con- 
fideJ trans. 7'o confide or entrust to. 

■ 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring Auiasis iv. 66 The, .request that 
her infant daughter might be fided to the care of her friend. 

Prdeal, a. rare—^. [f. h.Jide- {fides) + -al.] 
Pertaining to or based upon faith. 

1834 Notes Biogr. IK Law p. xxv, His far-seeing fidcal 
realizations. 

t Pi'dedin^f a. Ohs. Sc. rarc—^. [ad. h.^de 
dignu^woxXhy of credit.] Trustworthy. In quot. 
ellipt. \ trustworthy person. 

,*S8S Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 432 Schawin him be ane 
richt fideding, Ane man of gude. 

i* Fide'icide, Obs.~° [f. gen. 

faith + -oiDE L] ‘ A faith-destroyer ; a breaker of 
word or trust’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656-81). 

1676-X7X7 in Coles. 

Fi'deist. noncc^zud. [f. L. fide- (yftfif j) + -1 st.] 
(See quot.) 

2881 Dublin Rev. Ser. 111. V. 230 Writers who have ex- 
aggerated the influence of faith., he [OIle-Laprune] would 
call..fideists. 

Pidei-commissum (fai^dt |3i,kpmi*sDm). Row. 

Laxo. [a. L. fidci-comviissumy neut. pa. pple. of 
Jidei-commUt^re^ f. Jidei, dat. of Jidh faith -i- com- 
mit/ere to entrust, Coiimit.] A bequest which a 
person made by begging his heir or legatee to 
transfer something to a third person. 

2727-41 in Chambers Cyel. 2767 Blackstonc Comm. II. 
11. XX. 327 The fidei-commissum . . was the disposal of an in- 
heritance to one, in confidence that he should convey it or 
dispose of the profits at the will of another. 

So ri:del-coniml*ssary [ad. L. Jidci comniis- 
sdrius'. S:C -auy], of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of a fidei-commibsum. ridei-commis- 
sarily adv. [-f-LY-], in a fidei-commissary or 
precatory manner; through a fidei-commissum, 
risdei-coxnml’ssion, the action involved in a 
fidei-commissum ; an instance of this. rFdel- 
comnii’ssloner [-f-EU^], one who receives a 
fidei-commissum. Pi'del-commFssor, * he that 
commits a thing to be disposed of by another’ 
(Blount Glossogr, 1656-81). 

2751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Fidei-Commissum^ A praetor 
w.is erected, whose bu’-inc-vs w.ns restrained to the single 
nuiticr of fidei-commissions. ///A/., ’I’he fidci-commissioner 
refused to accept the inist. 2880 Muikheau Ulpian xxv. 
§ 5 A fideicommiss.Try pft may be left even by a mere n^. 
x88o — Gains it. § 247 Fidcicomraiss.-iry inheritances. Jbhi. 
f 260 Competent for a testator to bequeath single things by 
fidcicomniissaiy’ gift. Ibid. § 289 He cannot be appointed 
fidcicommissanly. x88o — Ui/ian ii. | 8 He to whom free* 


dom is given fideicommissarxJy is a freedman not of the 
testator’s but of the manumitters. 

Pidejussiou (foid/id^n'Jan). [ad. 'L.JideJtission- 
cm^ n. of action f. Jidc-Jubere •. see next.] A giving 
or being surety or bail suretyship. 

2657 Farincdon "ysSerm-X. 25 If he will be a surety, such 
is the nature of fidejussion and suretiship, he must. 

Hence rideju’selonary a. 

z88o MuiRiiBADfTa/V/j^iv, § 137 IHe]gavehisfide»ussionary 
undertaking for Lucius Titius for something indefinite. 

Pidejussor (faidz*|d5t;*s3r, -oj). Civil Law. [a. 
fidejussor^ agent-n. f. Jide-jubere, f. Jidcy abl, of 
Jides ivLiih^-jubcre io ordtcr.'\ One who authorizes 
the bail of or goes bail for another ; a surety. 

2539 Sc. Acts fas. V (2814) II. 354 Certane viheris his 
coUegis caucioneris ^ 5 : fide Jussoris. 2647 Jer. Taylor jC/A 
Proph. xviii. 239 If he would have appointed Godfathers . . 
to be fidejussors for them [Children]. 2768 Blackstonc 
Comm. Ill, 108 They, .take recognizances, .of certain fide- 
jussors in the nature of bail. xSSohluiRiiEADCr/z/Hriii. §115. 

Fidejussory (faid/id^o-sari), a. [ad. L. fidc- 
jusso)i-us,{. fidejussor-, see prec.] Of or pertain- 
ing to surety or bail. 

1754 Ersrine Princ. Sc. Law (2809) 325 Relief against the 
debtor is implied in fidejussory obligations. 2774 Bp. 
Hallifax Anal, Rom. Law (1795) 18 Any one that offered 
the Fidejussory Caution. 

Fidel, e, obs form of Fiddle. 
fPideTe, a. Obs. Also 6 fydell, 7 fidell. 
[a. F.fidelcy ad. 'L.fidel-iSy f. fides faith.] Faith- 
lul, sincere, true. 

2539 Hen. Vni To Sir T. It'yatt to Mar. (R.), They were 
true and fidele unto us. 2545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 
R iv. He is one of the moost fydell &: faiihfullest Apothe- 
caries in London, tfiyi Trtie Nonconf- 233 Our Lord., 
hath in his fidell discharge . . fully defined the former. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles in. Pref., An humble fidele mind. 

t Pide’lious, a. Obs. [f. L. fiidcli-s -f -ous.] 

I‘'aithfnl. 

2650 S. Sheppard Casuiido 14, 1 . .have found thee cordially 
fidelious. 2655 Marrow 0/ Contplements 1x4 Your fidelious 
servitour. 1656 S. Holland Zara itjsg) 16 The Champion 
and his fidelious.Land-loper Soto. 

Fidelity (fideliti), Forms: 5-6 fydelifce, 
-itie, -itye, -yte, -ytie, 6-7 fidelitie, (6 fidelite), 
6- fidelity, [a. F. fidcHtP, ad. L. JidclitdFemy f. 
fidelis faithful, f. fiides faith.] 

1 , The quality of being faithful ; faithfulness, 
loyalty, unswerving allegiance to a person, party, 
bond, etc. Const. tOy towards. 

2508 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1874) II. 92 Amonge these 
wasters is no fydelyte. t^zoCaxtodsChnm. Eng. lit. 25/1 
They kepte fydelyte to the Romayns, 2553 Q. Jane In Strype 
EccL Mem. HI. App. it. 4 Our special trust is in your .. 
fidelities in this matter. s 6 sp Hammo.vd On Ps. 520 Gods 
mercies., and fidelities to his people. 2683 Burnet tr. 
More's Utopia (168^) 163 They serve those that hire them 
. , with, .great Fidelity. 2791 liEUTUAhifianope. Wks. 1843 
IV. 22s Fidelity to engagenicms is a virtue. 2839 Thirl* 
WALL Greece y i. 279 The conduct of Arsames raised Alex- 
ander]s suspicions of his fidelity, 2856 Kane A ret. Expl. 
II. viiL 90 A strict, stanch fidelity to the e.\pedition. 

*1* b, 7 <; waPe fidelity ; to take an oath of fealty. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxvHi. 277 That .. Kynges of 
Scotlonde. fhuld make theyr homage and fydelyte vnto the 
Kynges of Englonde. 2609 Skene^^^. MaJ. 1x774) 79 Ane 
other fidelitie.. sail be. .made be the woman, and her heires, 
in the samine forme and words.as hom.age should be made. 
Ibid. Table 80 He quba maries ane widow, sould make 
fidelity to the heire of hir first husband, 
c. Conjugal faithfulness. 

1694 Acet. Sweden 70 Some of them are accounted more 
eminent for Chastity before Marriage,. than Fidelity after. 
i8»s J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 227 If we are not barren, 
our fidelity is proved. 

-(•d. Word of honour, oath, pledge; also to 
givCy break ones fidelity. By vty fidelity : upon 
my word. Obs. 

XS3X in W. K. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford X05 The bencKe 
dyd examen the foresayd [persons] uppon theyre fydelities. 
*574 Wkitgift Def. Attnstv. hi. Wks. 1851 I. 306 None is 
admitted to any degree, .but the same is first presented.. to 
the university, by some one.. who giveth his fidelity for 
them. xjSx ^fARBECK. 5 ^•.<^/'iV(»/^r 165 Pharao. .was punished 
for breaking his fidelitie. 1598 Shaks. Merry IK iv. ii. 160 
By my fidelity this is not well. 

2 . Strict conformity to tmth or fact. 

*ka. Of persons; Honesty, truthfulness, trust- 
worthiness, veracity {obs.'). b. Of a description, 
translation, etc. ; Correspondence with the original ; 
e.xactness. 

*534 Mokv: On the Passion Wks. 1344/2 Ought we to 
double of his fidelitie and testimony t 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pot.w^ § *9. 29 The principal! thing required in a wiine.-ise is 
fidelitie. z 66 z STitLiNCrz. Orig. Saer. ir. vi. § i How then 
can the fidelity of a Prophet be discovered by the event? 
170^ Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxL 252 He trusting to their Fi- 
dcliiics, set them down as he received them. 1735 Pope 
Lett. 22 Jan. 1709 Be very free of your Remarks . . in re- 
gard..to the Fidelity of the Translation. 2847 Emerson 
Repr. Men. Skaks. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 359 The only critics who 
have expressed our convictions with any adequate fidelity. 
2872 Darwin Esuotiofts Jntrod. 26 By this means (photo- 
graphy on wood) almost complete fidelity is ensured. 

Fidepromissor (fai:diiproinrsoJ). Jiom. Law. 
[a. L. fidepromissor, agenl-n. f. fide-promittcre, f. 

I fides faith + promittlre to promise.] One wlio pro- 
mises or pledges himself as security for another; 

I a bail, surety. 


1875 PqsTC Gains m. Comm. (ed. ai 403 The sponsor a-i 
fidepromissor have vanished from the legislation of Justici^ 
2880 Muirhead Gains Digest 604 Fidepromissors could te. 
come accessory only to verbal obligations. 

- Pidfad (fi’dfed), sb, and a. [Short for Fiddle- 

faddle.] 

A. sb. a. One who gives fussy attention to 
trifles, b. A petty matter of detail, a crotchet 

*754 fKorld No. 95 The youngest . . is, in evcrjiblng 5)15 
does, an absolute fidfad. 2875 M rs. Lvnn Linton PatrUxa 
Kemball II. 3* The fidfads, called improvement, nhkh 
were not wanted. xMi B. \V, Richardson in Gd IVorL 
XXII. 52 He built himself a house, and filled it\viiht\ery 
fidfad that could be suggested. 

B. adj. Frivolous, fussy, petty. 

2830 R. Hill in E. Sidney Life (*834) 351 With the tinkling 
cymbal fid-fad musicians may try to tickle the fancy cfsucS 
half-witted admirers. 2844 Blackio. Mag. LV. im Froa 
exuberant 410, down to the fid-fad concentration of izmo. 

Pidge (fifl-s); ib. dial, or colloq. [f. nextvbj 

1 . 'The action or habit of fidgeting ; the state of 
being fidgety ; in phr. to be in a fidge ; also, a' 
commotion, stir, fuss. 

2732 Swift Tint 4* Aoi'/i’f Wks. 1778 IX. 158 The Unst, 
the squeeze, the rump, the fidge and all. 2790 J. Macwliv 
Poems xsg No ane gi'e.s e’er a fidge or fyke, Or yet 2 mean. 
183* W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 56 He's in 
a hdgeTo get to Beamish forge. x887RusKiN/’r.r/m/(iII. 

‘ There'll be such a fidge about you, when you're gone.' 

2 . A restless person. 

1884 in Cheshire Gloss. 

Pidge (fid.5),i'. Obs. enc. dial. See also Fig ^3 
[Of obscure origin ; thesensecloselyresemblesthatof 
Fire, but etymological connexion is hardly possible, 
unless the form has undergone onomatopaic modi- 
fication. Cf. Ger, fickcii to move about briskly.] 

1 . intr. To move about restlessly or uneasily; 
also, to fidge about, abroad, to aiidfiro. Of a limb: 
To twitch- 

*575 J- Still Gamut. Gurton 1. iv. in Hazl. DodsleylW. 
184 Where ha’ you been fidging abroad, since you your 
nee'le lo.st? 1577 Bketon fPks. Voting IFit iTj., home 
[dame] would fidge, as though she had the ilcn. 1607 
Dkydem Maiden Queen jji. i, What is it, that makes you 
fidge up and down so? 2700 Congreve Way of IVerlawn 
The good Judge .. fidges off and on his Cushion. i 7 » 
Swift Mullinix Timothy, You wriggle, fidge, and make 
a rout. 2786 Burns Ordination i, Kilmarnock 
fidge and claw. 28^ Stevenson Treasure Isl. !• m. (iBeO] 
CO ‘ Look, .how my fingers fidges.’ 

b. To be eager and restless. To Julgifi^ 

(^c.) to express pleasurable eagerness by reslk-'S 


movements. 

2785 Burns To IK Simpson vi, Auld Coila, now, rnavfid^ 
fu' fain. She’s gotten Poets o’ her ain. 2790 — Tam 0 Snanter 
185 Even Satan glowr’d and fidg’d fu'fain. *^^ 3 ^,;.,^®. 
SON Cumherld. Ball. 57 The barn and the byre..*' ill jwt 
seem like cronies yen’s fidgln to see. 

2 . trans. 'J'o twitch, shrug, rare. 

2786 Burns Prayer to Sc. Representaiiz>es vi, NccrcUv 
your lug, an' fidge j’our back, And hum an’ haw. 

Hence Fi’dging rdd. sb. 

2604 T. M. Black Bk. Middleton’s Wk.s. V. 52$ 
of gallants to Norfolk and up and down countries, 
North £.vam. n. v, § 124(1740)392 It was by their perpem 
fidsiing about from Place to Place. . . . 

Fidget (fi-dget), sb. [f. Fidge v., peih. in inn- 
talion of rickets.'] ^ . 

1 . A condition of vague physical uneasiness, wek- 

ing relief in irregular bodily movements. App- 
first used in the fidget{s (now always pi.) as “ 
name of a malady or pathological symptom (some 
times in definite pathological sense : see ■ 
1876). Hence iransfi. a condition or mood of 
patient uneasiness or restlessness. . 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4. Selv. 134 "Hs a . . thing that w, 
got the fidget. 1750 Gray Long Story xxxiv, J«u • 
Madam Bridget. .(Cried the Square-hoods in 
*753 World No. 7. 39 Fils of the fidgets. * 77 - . - 
D’Arblay Diary Aug., I was really in i? . 
thinking what my reception might be. ^ 2781 
versatioH 208 Weavers of long tales Give nic tnc ^ 
2800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. I. 45 
owing to the fidget and hurry of Mrs. Mourtray. 5. 

wKit premature, 2837 Fiowrer R ur. Life vi. yiu. ^ 

The landlady and her daughter are on *hc fidgets. { 
E. FitzGf.bald Lett. I. 51 , 1 have got the fidgets in mj -. 
arm. 2864 J, H. Newman Apol. (1865* 4* P-alaier - . 

felt .. some fidget and nervousness. 2876 Barthol . , _ j 
Med. (i 879> 403 Wakefulness from, .unrest of the P* 
nerves (fidgets’, and similar causes, will /(A 

lieved by the bromides. 1893 Dunclison Diet. * ‘ 
sj). Fidgets. ...rrtVs 

2 . [From the vb.] One who fidgets or wo ^ 
unnecessarily, or who causes the fidgets in 

2837 F. Cooper Recoil. Europe I. co8 He. .betraje 
self immediately to be a fidget. 1881 Lady 
159 Lord St. Aubyn is a terrible fidget. 288* * 
Noru'ay ii. 10 Dispense with that creaking-booic 
the waiter. , . , 

3 . [From the vb.] The action or habit of 
ing, bustling about or worrying ; also the rus 


of a dress, etc. f ,111 

x86o-x Flo. NicHTiSGAi-r. 
and of crinoline- 1890 S/ectator 15 
legislative fidget carried to the most rnuvchicvou 

Pidget (rrd. 3 ;ot), Fplcs. fidgeted, -oiu t. 
(often incorrectly witli double /). [f* If im* 

1 . inlr. To make movements indicative 
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patience, restlessness, or uneasiness to move rest- 
lessly to and fro. Also, to fidget about. 

*754 [see Fidgeting///, a.]. 1809 W. Ihvisg Ktucl'crb. iv. 
iv. (1840) 217 The governor snapping his fingers and fidget- 
ing with delightj 1827^ Lytton Pelham iii. 18 Davison 
fidgeted about in his chair. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, 
Joe .. had been fidgeting in his chair with divers uneasy 
gestures. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxxiii. 138 The 
JIaior. .has been fidgelting about pairing parties off. 1867 
J. Hatton Taliants of B. xviii, The chairman fidgetled 
uneasily in his seat. 

b. To lie uneasy ; to worry. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 25 Nov. 5/1 They can but fidget and 
fume. 1884 Mrs. Ewing Mary’s Meadow {sBZ6) 5S Mother 
fidgetted because I looked ill. 

2. trans. To cause (a person) to fidget ; to make 
uncomfortable, trouble or worry ; refi. to lake 
trouble. To fidget into\ to force into a specified 
condition by fidgeting; hyperbolically, to fidget to 
death, 

1785 [see Fidgeting ///. <!.]. 1815’ Jane Austen Emma 
II. ix. 197 She says 1 fidget her to death. 1836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney I. 85 The fever into which I had fidgetted 
myself. X84S Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 35 Spaniards never 
fidget themselves to get quickly to places where nobody is 
expecting them. 1847 Ai.b. Smith C/m x.w. (1879) 

2M The heat fidgetted them all by day. 

3. To move restlessly and uneasily, rait, 

1819 Metropolis I. 86 Fan-flirting, and fidgetting the bodj 

about. 

Hence Pi’dgeted ppl. a., Fi'dgetiug vhl. sb. 

1765 C. Smart Pab/e iv. in Poems (lygi) II. tr Susan, .all 
the riles of rage perform’d, As scolding . . fidgetting, and 
fretting. 1775 Mad. DArblav Early Diary (1889) 11. 17 
‘How can you say so, Sir?' cried Bell .. colouring, and 
much fidgetted- 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 66 Nothing 
is gained by fidgeting and over-doing. 

tFidgeta'tion. Obs.-^ [f.FrDGET2;. + -ATioN.] 

The action of fidgeting; a fidgety movement. 

X742 Lady M.W. Montague Z^//. II. 248 Your Grace asks 
me if I have left off footing, and tumbling down stairs ; as 
to the first, my fidgetatlons are much spoiled. 

Fidgetiness (fi*d 2 etines). [f. Fidgety + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being fidgety; 
nervous restlessness, uneasiness. 

X772 Franklin IPks. (1887) IV. 529 This fidgetiness (to 
use a vulgar expression for want of a better) is occa- 
.sioned wholly by an uneasiness in the skin. x86o-x Flo. 
Nightingale SS A nurse will be careful to fidgeti- 

nessaboutainngthe clean sheets. x86z Hughes Tom Brown 
at Ox/, xxvlii. (2889) 269 That’s some of uncle’s fidgetiness, 

Fidgeting (fi-djetiq), p/il, a. [f. Fidget v. + 
-ING ) In senses of the vb. 

*67* Wycherly Love in a IVood 11. 1, He is a fidgetting, 
censorious, gossiping, quibbling wretch X7S4 Richardson 
Gratidison (1781) VI. li. 319 My fidgetting Lord thrust in. , 
his sharp face. 1785 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 25 Nov., This 
was rather fidgetling intelligence. 1839-40 W. Irving WoU 
fert's R. (1855) s He had warred for quiet through the 
fidgeting reign of William. 1865 Pall Mall G. xi Apr, 1 
Some fidgeting little matter of exchange. 

Hence Pi d^eting-ly adv.^ in a fidgeting manner. 
1882 ‘Basil’ Love the Debt 11. xxviii, 270 A small parcel 
which Mabel had seen her take up. .furtivelyand fidgetingly 
half a dozen times, x^z Temple Bar Mag. Dec, 570 Pamela 
is. .fidgettingly handling the little objects. 

Fidgety (fi-d.^ai), a. [f. Fidget + -y1.] 

1. Inclined or disposed to fidget ; uneasy, restless. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1788 Mad. D'Arblav Diary IV. 

IV. 187 He declared if I was fidgety he should have no 
comfort. 1827 Scott /rnl. 10 Aug., This i.s a morning of 
fidgety, nervous confusion. x88o Miss Braddon /ust as 
I am xviii. He held the somewhat fidgety horse. 

2. Producing fidgetiness, disquieting, rare^^. 

1885 Truth iiJuncQzy/i Dining-rooms. . fidgety withglitter. 
Hence Pi'd^etily erfz'., in a fidgety manner. 
x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. ir. iii, Gillian fidgetily 

watches her. 

Fidging ppl. a. Sc, [f. Fidge v, + 

•ING -.J That * fidges*, restless, fidgety. 

1637 Aup. Williams Holy Table 60 As.. manly as he is 
fidging. yjzs Kelly Sc. Proz>. 8 A fidging Mare should 
be well girded. 1821 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 619 The fidging 
Prentices, their elbows claw, 1862 HisLor in Scot. Pro^'. 5. 

b. In phr. fidging faiti, eager to restlessness or 
discomfort. Const, to with inf. 

?<tx7oo Maggie Lauder in Songs 0/ Scot. (iSsx) II, m 
Maggie. .I'm fidgin’ fain to see thee. 1785 Burns Ep. to 
Lapraik v.' 1826 J, Wilson Noct. Amor. Wks. I. 322 The 
people in the pit, a fidgin fain to see her, 1892 in Northumb. 
Gloss. 

II Fi'dibus. [Ger. ; of uncertain etymology ; 
for conjectures see Grimm.] A paper match for 
lighting pipes. Also attrib. 

1829 Longf. in Li/c (1891) I. 172, I was just lighting my 
pipe . . the ‘ fidibus ’ fell from my hand. 18^ Pall Mall G. 
24 June 6/1 Sleeping in mosquito curtains and with ‘fidi- 
bus* pastilles. 

;!' X^di'ciual, a. [f. 'L.fidicin-yfidicen 

lute-player -f -al.] Of or pertaining to a player 
on stringed instruments. 

_ X776 Sir j. Hawkins Hist. Music I. in. i. 255 Pulsatile 
instruments . . in contradistinction to those of the fidicinal 
or stringed kind. 

Fitdimpli’citai^, a. nonce^wd. [f- Eccl. L. 
fid-cs implicita implicit faith -auy.] That puts 
implicit faith ' in another's dicUmi. 

1652 Urquhart Jesvel Wks. (1834) 198 Fidlmplicitar>’ 
gown-men .. .satisfied with their predecessors’ contrivances. 
sZvj Blackw. Mag. L 470 FidimpUcitary co.xcombs. 


+ Frdious, <1; Ohs.—'- Short for Pebfidious. 
1640 Shirley Arcadia 11. i, Oh ! fidiooi; rascal I I thought 
there was some roguery. 

t Fi'diped, a. OAr.— ' fbadly f. L. fid- stem 
ofyfWAFe to split +/«(/-,/«.] =Fissiped. 

x66i Lovell //mA - 4 «5- Min. Introd.4 Sea gull, white, 
cineroijs, piscatorie, black, sterna, fidiped. 

+ Fidu’ce* Obs. fad. ’L.ftdueia.'l Confidence. 

1582 N. 'i'. (Rhem.) i Tim. vi. 20 notCt Their [the Pro- 
testants’] sole faith, their fiduce. their apprehension of Christs 
iustice.^ i6xS Byfield Exp. Coloss. i. 4(1869) 35/1 Faith., 
stands in three things ; — desires ; fidnee, or confidence ; per- 
suasion. 

Fiducial (foidi77*J'al, fidi/7*jal), a. [ad. L. 
fiducidlds^ i.ftducia trust, confidence : see -al.] 

1. Theol. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
trust or reliance. 

1624 F. White Repi. Fisher 164 Such a. . Faith, as is both 
an intellectual! and fiduciall a'^sent to dluinc Promises. 1656 
H. More Enikus. Tri. 43 Every thing has.. a fiduciall 
Knowledge of God in it. <1x703 Burkitt iV. T. John 
XV. 5 Abide in me.. by a real and fiducial adherence, a X7xx 
Ken Divine Lo^e Wk-s. (18381 312 Teach us to live, .with a 
fiducial dependence on thy fatherly goodness. 1870 SruRG eon 
Treas. Dot'. Ps. xx.\'i. 3 11. 63 The words . , appear to . . 
fasten upon the Lord with a fiducial grip. 

2, humorous noncc'tisc. AYilling to trust. 

1847 L. Hunt Men^ JlComen, 4- B. I. ix. 269 Taverns., 
not hospitable — not fiducial — donU trust. 

+ 3. Trusted, trusty. Obs. 

1647 H, More Song t/ Soul 11. i. iv. iii. Prop fiduciall Of 
all those lives and beings deeped Naturall, 1730-6 in 
Bailey ifoUo). 

4. In Surveying, .dstrouomy^ctc. Ofa line, point, 
etc. : Assumed as a fixed basis of comparison. 

XS7X Diggcs^ Pantom. (1591) 30 Note the degrees cut by 
the line fiducial). 1644 Nye Gunnery 44 The Line 

Fiduciall, because from this line proceeds the beginning of 
the degrees in the Circle. 1828 Huxton Course Math. IL 
55 These sights and one edge of the index are in the same 
plane, and that is called the fiducial edge of the inde.v. 1873 
Maxwell in Li/e xiv. (1882) 435 We need some fiducial 
point or standard of reference. 

5. ssFiDUOIARY. 

1832 in Webster quoting Spelman. 

Hence Tidifcially adv., in a fiducial mariner. 
1647 T. Hill Best 4* IVorst 0/ Paul (1648) 22 God hath 
given thee a sweet perswaslon of soul to rest fiducially. 
1654 Warre.n Unbelievers 204 Fiducially trusting upon 
Christ, a 1716 South Serm. Wks. 1737 VI. 472 It is the 
Spirit of God alone, that . . enables the .soul fiducially to . . 
rest upon that object. 1727 Bailf.y voI. II, Fiducially, 
honestly, trustily, 1847 in Craig. 

triduoia'lity. Ohs.-'‘ [f. prcc. + -ity.] a. 
Trustiness, b. A firm reliance; religions confidence. 
1727-36 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash, 

Kduciary (foidi«‘J'ari), a. and sb. fad. L. 
ftdiiciari-us, f. fidttcia : see FiDUCi.tL and -Any. 
Cf. 'F . fiduciaire. 

In Rom. \jZ.\v /iducia denoted the transfer of a right to 
a person subject to the obligation to transfer it again at 
some future time or on some condition being fulfilled.] 

A. adj. 

1, a. Of a person ; In trust of a person or thing ; 
holding something in trust. Obs. exc. in Rom. Law. 

1647 Bury Wills (Camden) 197, I doe acknowledge my 
selfe to be but a fiduciarie possessor of them voder God. 
1652 Needham \x. ScldetCs Mare Cl. 254 Guthrunus King 
of the Danes, was setled in Northumberland as a Fidu- 
ciarie Client, .to Alfred. X788 Ld. Bulkeley in Dk. Buckhm. 
Crt. 4- Cabinets Geo. /// 1x853* I. 445 The Prince . . in his 
quality of Fiduciary Regent. x88o Muirhead Ulpian xi. 

§ 5 He who has manumitted a free person . . becomes that 
person’s tutor, .and is called a fiduciary tutor. 

b. Of or pertaining to a trustee; pertaining to 
or of the nature of a trusteeship. 

Fiduciary coemption {Rom. Law): the formal purchase of 
a married woman, the purchaser being bound by a * fiducia ’ 
to remancipate her to some one of her choice. 

*795 Wythe Dccis. Virginia 17 The Receivers possession 
is fiduciary. 1846 M*Culloch Acc. Brit. j^«//iV<’(i 854) IL 
159 The fiduciary system of the Roman Law, adopted by 
the clerical chancellors. 1863 H. Cox InsHt. 11. viii. 493 
note. It is not every fiduciary possession of property which 
constitutes a trust. 1875 Poste Gaius i. § 166 Fiduciary 
guardianship arises when a fiee person .. is manumitted by 
the alienee. 1879 Castle Ltvw 0/ Rating The persons 
in actual valuable occupation of property are rateable, 
though they occupy in a merely fiduciary character. 1880 
^iulRHEAD Cains i. § 115 a. Fiduciary coemption was also 
liad recourse to of old to enable a woman to make a will. 

2. Of a thing; In trust of a person; held or 
given in trust. 

<1x641 Spelman AdmiraU’)nrisd, (1723) 224 The High 
Admiral himself cannot grant it for longer than his own 
time, being but a Trust and fiduciary Power. 1660 G. 
Fleming Stemma Sacrum 41 Scotland was once acknow- 
ledged a fiduciary’ Kingdom to the Crown of England. 1768 
’ Blackstone Comm. HI. 51 Uses of land, .were considered 
.ns fiduciary deposits and binding in conscience by the clergy. 
1827 Hallam Const, //iVA (18761 1, vi. 344 Such fiduciary 
estates were well known to the Roman jurists. 1884 W. S. 
Lilly in Contemp. Ret'. Feb. 264 Christianity . . regarded 
authority as limited and fiduciary. 

b. Of or pertaining to something held in trust. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 333 The incidents, that 
formerly attended it [the land] in its fiduciarj' state. 

1 3. Of the nature of, proceeding from, or imply- 
ing; trust or reliance. Obs. 

1640 Gauden Love ^ Truth (164X) 32 Fiduciary assurance 
and the like. 1640 Howell Dodona'sCr. 19 Elaiana which 
can rclye nowhere upon meere love and fiduciary obedience. 


1648 Eikon Bets. 8c> That fiduciary and fervent application of 
their spirits wherein consists the very life and soul of Prayer. 
*655 Gurnall C/ir. in Arm. 11. 242 The Christian, when he 
..hath greatest victory over it [sin], even then must he 
renounce all fiduciary glorying in this. <1x680 Charnock 
Attnh. (7<7rf(i834) 11.245 i* was this . . edged the fiduciary 
importunity of the souls under the altar. 

4, Of a paper currency: Depending for its valne 
on the confidence of the public or on securities. 

The Bank of England issue of 16,000,000 on securities is 
called a ‘fiduciary issue*. 

^ 1878 H. H. Gibbs Carres, in B. Price's Pol. Econ. 562 It 
is wholly impossible that a convertible Circulation of fidu- 
ciary (or securitj’) notes should ever fall to that point (15 
millions]. x88o Manch. Guard. 25 Oct., The system of a 
fiduciary paper money began in Russia during the Crimean 
war. 1891 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 7/1 'Fhe fiduciary issue 
would then stand at 25^ millions. 1892 Daily News 13 Sept. 
2A The fiduciary currency of the United States. 

5. Of or pertaining to a person that is trusted ; 
confidential, rare. 


1882 F. Anstey Vice VersA xii. 216 Every right-minded 
boy ought to feel himself in such a fiduciary position towards 
his ma.ster. 

B. sb.. 

1. One who holds anything in trust ; a trustee. 

1631 T. Powell 'Tom Alt Trades ii You know they are 
faithfull fiduciaries in the election. iSzt Scott /vViiiVn'. xii, 
Persuade the good Sir Hugh to make me his .. fiduciary in 
this matter. 

+ 2. One who identifies justifying faith with as- 
surance of one’s own salvation. Obs. 

1654 Hammond Fundam. xiii. 120 The second obstructive 
. .is that of the Fiduciarie. .having resolved Faith to be the 
only instrument of his justification. 1684 T. Hockin God's 
Deer, 359 Some bold Fiduciaries, .confidently pretend that 
their names are certainly written in the Book of Life. 

fS. Something that secures confidence; cre- 
dentials. Obs. 


*593 Bancroft Daung. Posit, nr. xiii. 106 Let euerie 
of them deliuer the instructions from their Churches . . 
together with the Fiduciary or Letters of credence. 

Hence ridu'ciarily adv. f (a) trustfully, con- 
fidingly (obs.); {b) under the conditions ofa trust. 

*653 W. ScLATER Fun. Sermon (1654] 31 He really and 
fiduciarily intended it. 1863 H.Cox Jnstit. n. viii. 497 Equity 
..has annexed to the fiduciary possession of property a mul- 
titude of rules in favour of the persons fiduciarily interested. 

t Fi'dnciate, v. Obs. rare~~ [ad. ‘L.fiducidi’ 
ppl. stem of fulucidre, f. fiducia trust.] trans, 

1656-81 Glossogr., Fiduciate, to commit to trust, 

or make condition of trust. 

Pie (fsi), int. Forms: s fl, 3-8 fy, (4 fyj), 
5-9 fye, 6-7 phy, 5- fie. [ME. fi,fiy, app. a. OF. 
fit fy (mod.F.y?) •.—'L.ft, an imitation of the sound 
instinctively made on perceiving a disagreeable 
smell. Cf. ON. Jy (Da. fy, also fy skam dig, fie 
shame to you I Evr.fy'), of similar origin. 

The ON, may possibly be a joint source of the Eng. word, 
but the early instances either occur in translations from Fr. 
or imitate the Fr. construction/? de.! 


1. An e.xclamation e.xpressing, in early use, dis- 
gust or indignant reproach. No longer current in 
dignified language ; said to children to excite shame 
for some unbecoming action, and hence often used 
to express the humorous pretence of feeling 
* shocked *. Sometimes more hilly ArV, /or shame ! 
Const. \of(=^on), on, upon. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724)390 * Fy a debles’, quaj? ]>e kyng. 
cx33oATh^ 0/ Tars txz Fy on ow everichon 1 exsSoA/r 
Fenimb. 1578 ‘ Fy’, quah Moradas, ‘ wat ert l»ow; bat telest 
of me so lyte?’ cjjgS Chamqer Man 0/ Law's Prol, 80 Of 
all swiche cursed stories I say fy. — Nun's Pr. T. 71 
Ye ben a very sleper, fy for shame. 0x430 Pilgr. Ly/ 
HI. xivi, Chastitee..whan she seeth me seith fy. 
<rx44o York Myst, xxxii. 103 Fye on hym, dastard ! 1509 

Hawes Pleas, .xi. xxxv, Fy upon slouth, the nour>’sher 
of vyce. <2x553 Udall Royster D. hi. iv. (Arb.) 52 What 
weepe? Fye for shame! And blubber? 1583 Bauincton 
Commandm. ix. (1637)91 Fie of that affection, that damneth 
our soules ! 1592 Shaks. Ven. 4* Ad. 611 Fie, fie, he sales, 
you crush me, let me go. x6o6 Sir. G. Goosecappe ni. ii. in 
BuJJen £?./*/. III. 53 Fie for shame ; I never heard of such 
an antedame. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 113 Phy ! how 
depraved is mans nature altogether! 1749 Fielding Toni 
/ones VIII. ix, Fy upon it, Mr. P.Trtridge. .are you afraid 
of facing a little cold? 176^ Foote Mayor 0/ G. n. i. 
Fye Mr. Bruin, how can you be such a bear to your wife. 
1832 Lytton Eugene A. i. ii, Fie, neighbour, fie, what’s the 
good of profaneness. x86i T. A. Trollope La Beata 11. 
xiv. Ill ‘^Fie !' said Beppina in a state of great delight. 

2. quasi-Ji^. + a. qualified by an adj, ; as Double, 
much fie (obsi). b. as obj. in To cry (f hid, f spit) 
fie upon. 

c 1550 R. Weaver Lusty /uventus in Hazl. Dodsley II. 87 
Now much fie upon you! how bawdy you are! /*55S 
Vi ARV^v\R\x> Divorce Hen. VIII {lZ^Z) Fie and double 
fie upon the impudency of this slianicless divine, x599 
Breton Author's Dreame, FoIIie, he hadde Fie 
Wisdome. 1662 T. Sparrow is. Behme's Rent. Wks., tJej. 
agst. Rickter 13 The Libeller spits Fy, and filth, .?saias 
the' Repentance. ^1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xvi\, -'ly 
relations won’t cry’fie upon me’, Becky said. 

3. as sb. 

1576 Gascoigne Philoniene in Wks. 1870 H. 245 / 

phyes and many moe. Pore Philomene may meane. 3 

\V; ciuTWRiGHT OrAWnrj. tv. v. i" XI 

What angiry pishes, and what fes, . Yhe Jist "U. ..j ^ 
there sworn. i8zo Scott Mr,,,, si. 1 . „. ’ 'iVav nsh^ 

dened . . while the mother, with many a fj e and nay pshaw 

[etc.]. 
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tPie.T'.t Obs. In 4 fye, 5 phy. [ad, Fr.^r, 
Pr. and Sp.yJflr, It. y7(3<3r^ popular L. *fTdarey f. 
L. ffdtis faithful.] trails. To trust; also rejl.^ 
Fr. se fier. Const, in. 

X340 Ayeitb. 136 He him fyeth more in ojires uirtue f^anne 
ine his. f^xASs Digby Myst. (1882) iii. xo68, I his lover and 
cavse \vyn phy. 

•f-Pie, Obs. [f. FiezV?/.] iiiir. To say Fie! 
C1394 A PI. Crede 6x6 [He] fye}> on her falshedes 
Jiei bifore deden. 

Pieble, obs. form of Feeble. 

Pief (f? 0 * Forms : 7 feif, 7-9 feof(f, 7- 
fief. [First in 17th c. ; a. F. fief-, see FEE.r^.2] 

1. =sFeej/».^ I.- Male Jief,Jiefviasculine\ one 
that could be held by males only. 

i6n CoTca., Fief a Fief ; a (Knights) fee ; a Manner, or 
inheritance held by homage, a 16x3 Overbury_ 

France Whs. (1856) 238 They pawned all their Feifs to the 
church. X671 F. Phillips A’ry. 419 An Estate in Tayl 

or Fief Masculine. X756 Nucekt Gr. TottrW. 27 ’Tis he 
only that can give away the great fiefs of the empire, 1820 
Scott Monast. iv, A male nef. 1838 Arnold //mA Ro77te 
(1846) I. xiv, 267 Proprietors who received their land as an 
hereditary’ fief. 1868 Milmak St. Pants 43 The cession of 
the kingdom as a fief of the Holy See. 
transf. and fig. 

x686 Dryden Ode to M7's. Killigrciv 98 To the next Realm 
she Rtretcht her Sway . . And the whole Fief, in right of 
Poetry, she claim’d. 18. . W. Sawyer Neve Year N7i/7ibers 
xii, Not of thy strength nor cunning didst thou come. Into 
the fief and heritage of life. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 27 
The cities of Greece became the fiefs of foreign despots. 
b. In fief=in fee : see Fee sbi~ 1 b. 

1728 Morcak Algiers II. v. 3x3 The knights hold the said 
Islands in Feof from the king of Sicily. x8*x Byron Mar. 
Fal. V. i, In fief perpetual to myself and heirs. 1871 B. 
Taylor Fa7ist (1875) II. Pref. xo Faust receives the sea- 
shore in feoff for ever. 

2 . Coinb.f as fief-holderj one who holds a fief 
from a superior. 

X864 Kirk Clias. Bold II. iv. iii. 41^ The fief holders of 
France . . were still more assiduous in the cultivation of 
martial exercises. x88*-3 Schaff E7teycl. Relig. K7towl. I. 
484 The power of the feudal lords or flu-holders increased. 

t Piefi Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Feoff v.'] 
trails. To grant as a fief. Also to fief out, 

1793 A. Young Trav, France 327 The seigneurs, who 
possess the same rights, sell and fief them at a still cheaper 
rate. Ibid. 394 Seigneurs, who will not sell, but only fief 
out these wastes. ^ 

Pie'fdom, [f. as prec. + -Dost.] =Fiep sh. i. 
18x4 Mrs. j. West Alicia He Lacy 1. 130 To forfeit one of 
our fiefdoms, is not enough. 

t Pie'fTalj a. Obs, rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a fief. 

17^8 Hist, C7't, Excheq. !. 3 The Fieffal is the feudal 
Jurisdiction, by the Reason of the Fleffs, that is, where the 
feudal Lord had power to do Right to his Tenants upon 
any Complaints. 

Pie-fie (foifsi), a. Also fi-fi. [f. Fie by doub- 
ling.] Jocularly used for : Improper, of improper 
character. 

*18x2 G. CoLMAN Br. Grmsy Two Parsons vU, What would 
[if we were sinless] become of all the fie-fie ladies? 1837 
T. Hook ynck B7‘ag xiv, There is such a long fie-fie story 
about that. x86o Trollope FraitiUy P. vi, One or two fie-fie 
little anecdotes about a married lady. 1873 St, Patti's Mag, 
Jan. 9 She was rather fifi. 

Hence Pie-fie sh., a woman of tarnished reputa- 
tion. Pie-fie V. a. intr. To say Fie 1 b, traits. 
To say Fie ! to. 

1820 Lady Granville Let. 25 Aug. (1894] 1. 164 A mixture 
of . . Dowager Lansdowne, fye-fyes, and venerable peers. 
2836 Libr. Fictioti 1. 371 In *fie, fieing’ the excesses of 
divers gentlemen. 2892 Ptmch 13 Aug, 72/2 Purists may 
fie-fie, or sneer. 

+ Piel, a. Obs. [perh. a survival of ME, Fele 
0.2] Comfortable. 

1792 Burns Bessy 4- Sphtniti Wheel 4 Fine tap to tae that 
deeds me bien And haps me fiel and warm at e'en ! x8o8 
A. Scott Poe77rs(cd. 2) 193 Her blankets air’d a’ feil an' dry. 

Pield (fl’ld), sb. Forms : I-2 feld, 3-6 feildCe, 
feld(e, 3 fffild, sput/i. vmlde, vald(e, (5 falde, 
feald'., 3-4 sot/th. veld(e, 3-5 felt(e, fiid(e, (5 
fyld(e), 4-6 fe©ld(e, 6-7 fielde, 6- field. [Com. 
AYGer. ; OE. field str, masc. corresponds to OFris, 
and OS. firld masc. (MDu. zte7t, Du. veld neut), 
OHG. field (MHG. veil. mod.Gcr. field) neut. 
OTent. ^felfni-z masc., '*fclf)xi neut. Not found 
outside WCjcr., the S\s. fait, T)n.. felt being from 
Ger. ; but the Finnish field is believed lo have 
been adopted from prehistoric Tent, or pre-Teiit. 

Prob. related by ablaut and Verner's law toOK.yaArfirearth 
(see Fold sb. ); it is uncertain whether the Teut. *JelJ>u., 
*/iddbn. are formed with / suffix from apre-Tcut. root /<•/-, 
represented in OSl./p/^e plain, field, or belong to the Arj’an 
root felth or felt, whence Skr. frthivl earth, Gr. irAarvy 
broad.] 

I. Ground ; a piece of ground. ^ 

+ 1 . Open land as opposed to woodland ; a stretch 
of oi>cn land ; a plain. Obs. 

e X050 Byrhtferih' s Ifandboc in Attglta VUI. 299 On Fere 
Stowe se rctfcla feld us 7;carcodc swete hunij. a 1x23 O. F. 
Chn>n. an. iiia SwiSc wistfiiU on wudan and on fcldan, 
c xroo Or.'IIN 14568 Wude, ft feld, & dale. & dun. X297 A 
Oi.oua (1724) 565 To wodcs ft to feldes [hit] hulde horn d.ay 
ft niit. rt X300 Cnrirrjl/’, 3608 fColl.) Bath in feild and in 
forest, C1386 CnAUCF.R Rnt.'s T, 664 That feld hath cyen, 


and the woods hath eercs. ?<i i4oo-4r//i;/r472 be feltes fulle 
of men yscleyn. 1538 Starkey r. ii. 52 Wyld Feldys 

and wodys. 1593 Marlowe in Pass. Pilgr. xix, Hilles and 
vallies, dales and fields. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 

They . .strew'd his mangled Limbs about the Field. 

tb. with reference to that which grows upon 
the surface. Ohs, 

axooo Boeik. Atetr. vi, WeaxaS hraSe feldes blostman. 
c X200 Ormin 9225 Itt wass huni; off J>e feld. a 1300' E, E. 
Psalter ciifij. 15 Als blome' of felde sal he [man] welyen awa. 
a 1300 CnrsorM. 6080 (Cotl.) Letus wild, Jjc quilk bat groues 
on b® feild. 1382 Wyclif Lttke xii. 28 The hey which to 
day is in the feeld. £‘1449 Pecock Refr. 1. vi. 28 The feld 
is the fundament of the flouris. i6xx Bible Ge7t. ii. 5 Euery 
plant of the field. 

+ 2 . The country as opposed to a town or village. 
Obs. exc. arch, or dial. 

c 1400 Ro77i. Rose 6237 Fulle many a seynt in feeld & 
toune. c X400 Ga77tety7i 672 He moste nedes walke in felde 
bat may not walke intowne. 1526 Tindale Alark xv. 2X 
They compelled- .Simon of Cerene (which cam out of the 
felde) . . to bear hys crosse. 1590 Siiaks. ATids. N. 11. i. 238 
In the Tovvne, and Field You doe me mischiefe. 1B62 Bor- 
row Wild Wales III. 160, I don’t think your honour is a 
Durham man either of town or field. 

b. That part of the open country which is hunted 
over (perh. originally iransf. from sense 8 ). Cf. 
hunting field. 

1732 Law SeriousC. xii.fed. :i\ igo The nex't attempt after 
happiness carry'd him into the fiefd- .nothing was so happy 
as hunting- xSox Strutt Sforts 4- Past. i. i. 6 King John 
was particularly attached to the sports of the field. 1864 
Field 2 July 9/3 His [the huntsmans] character in the field 
. .has given the highest satisfaction, 
f 3 . The territory belonging to a city. Cf. L. ager. 
axS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. Af. Astrel. (1539) 140b, In 
the felde of Elmos, vnder a marble, is the pouders of Sysifo 
Seieno. 1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 11. ixb, The hot 
wellse, in the fieldc of Padua. 

4 . Land or a piece of land appropriated to pasture 
or tillage, usually parted off by hedges, fences, 
boundary stones, etc. Often with defining word pre- 
fixed, as clover-, com-, hay-, turnip-, •wheat-field. 

c 1025 htterl. V. Ritle St. Benet (x88B) 73 Geswinc felda gif 
hi nabbaS munecas. et^zo Bestiary^ 401 [De fox] goS o 
felde to a furg. 1297 R. Glooc. «Ro 11 s> 7798 Feldes were 
vol of come echon. *382 Wyclif Rntk it. 2 Y shall goo in 
to the feeld and ^edre eeris. C1449 Pecock Refr. 27$ Feeldis 
. .in which . .thet hem silf tilien. 1578 Lyte DodocTts iv, Ivi. 
St6 That with the pale .. flowers growelh in drie medowes, 
and in the feeldes also. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees l 56 The 
Flanders Cherries bear well in Orchards and Feilds. 1765 
A. Dickson Tfyeat. Agrie, (ed. 2^ 94 There is scarcely a field, 
in which we will not observe weeds of the two first kinds. 
X840 Dickens Ba7‘n. Ritdge iv, Fields.. through which the 
New River took its winding course. 

b. pi. The fields, used in collective sense. For- 
merly sometimes *2 (cf. F. les champs) or 3 b. ‘ 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxvii. 276 He was in the feldes 
a ha>^ynge, JS^x Norton 8c Sackv, Gorboduc v. ii, Chil- 
dren. .play in the streetes and fieldes. x6ix Beaum. & Fl. 
King * No King 11. ii, How fine the fields be, what sweet 
living Tis in the Country ! 1856 Ruskin Atod. Pavit. 111 . 
IV. xiv. § $1 The fields . All spring and summer is in them. 

c. Common, open field : see those words, 

d. A piece of ground put to a particular use, 
as bleach, camping, print field-, see Bleach, etc. 

5 . An extent or tract of ground covered with or 
containing some special natural formation or pro- 
duction. Chiefly with defining word, as coal, 
diamond, gold, oil fields : sec those words. 

x8^9 Cornwallis Nciv World I. 55 Bowls filled with the 
precious metal, and.. labelled with the name of the field from 
which it was taken. 1875 Wood & Lapuam Waiting for 
Mail 39 You’ve tried the best Victorian fields. 

0 . The ground on which a battle is fought ; a 
batlle-field. More explicitly field of battle, conflict, 
•f fight ; field of honour, 

m3oo Cursor AT, 6432 (Colt.) Wit israel was left b® feild. 
a 1400-50 Alexatider 4SO pan foiindis Philip to b® fy^t & be 
fild cnlres. e 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 ii>«. A/071, ix, The 
Erlis of Lecestir and Glocestrc . . toke hym and his sonne 

? risoners in the ffelde. 1592 R, D. Hyfneroto7tiachia 22 
nstruments of war. .for the field. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. i. iii. 
85 They haue vs’d Their deercst action, in the Tented Field. 
1697 DrvdeK Virg. Georg. 11. 378 As Legions in the Field 
their Front display. 1718 Lottd. Gas. No. 4739/3 The 
Quarter-Masters of the Army arc gone to mark a Field 
of Battel. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 102 The 
victor is obliged to fight several of those battles before it 
remains undisputed master of the field. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 52 My forefathers have been dragoons, and 
died on the field of honour, 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 65S These three chiefs. .fled together from the field of 
Sedgemoor. x8sx E. S. Creasy 15 Decisive Battles (1864) 
22 The Greeks could not .stand before the Persians in a field 
of battle. 1863 Kinclakc Crwtea ^x876^ I. xi. 182 The 
Er.gli.sh Ambassador remained upon the field of the conflict. 

b. f>S- 

1340 Ayenb. 131 A ueld of ui>3t hucrlnne him behoueb 
cure to . . wy^te mid dyculen. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de 
W. 1531) 72 b, Well cxercysed in the fecldc of vertues 
and holy workes. 16x5 Crooke Body of Afntt 56 Before we 
leaue the field, it shall not be amisse to dispirkle all the 
forces of our aduersaries. 1724 Swift Drafter's Lett. 
Wks. 1761 III, 75 He is so far master of the field, that 
no London printer dare publish any paper written in favour 
of Ireland. ^X77i5 Sheridan Duetwa 1. tv, If I could hamper 
him with this girl, I should have the field to myself, X848 
H. Rogers Esf. 7 . vi. 322 To drive the sophists from the 
field. i885 B, L. Farjeon Three Titttes T. i, I bade her 
good-day, and left Captain Bellwood in possession of the 
field. 


. c. phrases : To hcep, maintain the field-, to con- 
tinue the fight, lit. and fig. Also (chiefly/^.) To 
conquer the field : to gain one’s point. To hold tht 
field : to hold its ground ; not to be superseded or 
displaced. To leave (another) the field-, to give 
up the argument or contest. To leave the field 
open : to abstain from interference. 

a 1456 Kni. de la 7b;/rii868)2i Ye wylle speke riotesly.. 
therfor y wille leve you the felde. 1673 Dryden a h 
Alode 11. i, This tongue, .may keep the field against a vhole 
army of lawyers, c 1686 Roxb. Ball. {i886j YI. 125 He 
conquer’d the field: Then they both were united. 17x4 
Swift Drafier's Lett, iii, His Majesty, pursuant to the laii^ 
hath left the field open between Wood and the Kin?doincf 
Ireland. 1853 Prescott Philifll, i. ii, Four knights were 
prepared to maintain the field against all comers. 18;© 
Tennyson Pelleas <5- Eitarre 161 All day long Sir Pelleas 
kept the field With honour. _ 1887 A. Bikkell Obiter DktiX 
Ser. II. 66 The last edition will, .long hold the field. 

7. In wider sense : The country \v]}ich is to be, 
or has become, the scene of a campaign ; the scene 
of military operations. In the field-, engaged in 
military operations. To keep the field : .to remain 
in the ‘field’; to keep the campaign open. To 
take the field-, to commence military operations; 


to open the campaign. 

a 16x2 Sir R. Cecil Let. in Naunton Fragttt. Reg. (ArU) 
61 They will . learn the strength of the Rebels, before they 
dare take the field. 1651 Hobbes ii.xxix. 174 The 

forces of the Commonwealth keeping the field no longer. 
1676 Temple Let. to Pr, of Orange Wks. 1731 II. 410 , 1 did 
not believe Your Highness would do any thing in those 
kind of Affairs till Your Return from the Field. 1724 Ds 
Foe ATem. Cavalier fi83ot xo All the military part of the 
court was in the field. 1769 yuttius Lett, ii.^13 A sincere 
...attachment to his King and Covtntry ..first impelled him 
to the field. 1833 I. Taylor Sfir. Desfot. iii. 85 Their [the 
Greek people's] eye was directed, .to the senate or the field. 
1832 Thackeray Esmond iii. i, Esmond . . took the field., 
under Webb’s orders. 1863 H. Cox Jnstit. in. viiL 713 An 
army in the field abroad. 

transf. and 16x4 Saul Chesseflay xj. All 

the men being in the field. xS^t Brewster A>K’/<w(i 8 s 5 ) H. 
xiv. 3 The greatest mathematicians of the age tc»k the field. 

8 . A battle ; now rare exc. in such phrases as 
A hard-fought, hard-won field. A single field-. 
a single combat. Also to fight, •fgive, M 
J make, win {a, the') field. Hence, t Victor)’) «/. 
in to get, have the field. 

? a 1400 Arthur 480 The falde was hys & Arthourez. f 
Torr. Portugal 213-5 Of the fynd the maystry to naue, Ut 
hym to wyn the fyfd. .Of hyme he wane ine fyld Jat day. 
*473 Warkw. Chron. 6 The Walschmenne lo.sie the feld«j 
1484 Caxton Fables of /Esof iii. iv, The egle..Bal 
and vaynquysshed. .the bestes. 1487 Wriothesley Chretu 
(1875) I. 2 A feild that they made againste the Kinge. 150* 
Arnoldb Cht'ott. (181 1) p. xxxiv, A felde. . bytwene tbehyns* 
and y» Duke of Yorke. 1333 Coverdalc x ATacc, x. 50A 
mightie sore felde. . contJnuynge till the Sonne wente downt 
1536 Bellenden Crott. Scot. (1821) II. 43 Ennimw ;• .w 

strenth and multltud that he micht not well geifthainiieiw. 
2556 Chroti. Gr. Friars iCamden) 25 The commons . . maw 
a felde agaynst the kynge and lost it. 1586 Warner / i‘* 
Eng. IV. XX. (1589) 89 The Danes . . got the feeld. 
Shaks. Mer-ch'. Y. 11. i. 26 This Symilare. .won three new 
of Sultan Solyman. 1603 Verstegan Dec. Itiiell. (w- ’ 
128 Battailes or Foughten Fields. 2667 MiltonP.L.i.i 5 
What though the field be lost ? 28x6 Byron Ch. Har. i • 
xlix. In their. .single fields, What deeds of prowc^ un • 
corded died I 2843 Prescott ATexico (1850) 1. 293 i'lany 
bloody field was to be fought. , , 

tratisf, 1862 J. Pycroft Cricket Tutor 77 Every old pla) 
will, .recall many a hard-fought field. , 

tb. Order of batile, disposition of men in tn^ 
field. Phrases, To pitch, set a field, to choose ones 
battle-ground, to dispose one^s men for fighting) 
to gather a field, to collect on armed force. 

1502 Arnolds Ckroti. p. xxxiv, Y* Duke of York® set * 
felde at Brent Heth. ciS^oOrde7‘ mBattayleAyji> 
him study to breake hys [foe’s] felde. 1348 Hall 
K. He 7 i. YI, An. 4. 96 b. That my saieU lorde Mvre 

intended lo gather any feld or assemble people, in trouD > * 
of the kynges lande, and against the kinges peace, a »5 . 

G. Cavendish (1893) 274 Who pitched a feld ro) 

ayenst theme. 1600 Holland Liry vj. 
beholding their capiaine, as it were in a pight Jeid ^ 
Wanley Wond. Lit World v. ii. § 32. '470/1 Niccphcr^ 
was slain in a pitch'd Field against the Bulgarians. , 
fc. Officer of the field hn\e 

of the field : the general commanding in a w 
or campaign. Ohs. , x 

1390 N ASHE PasquiVs Afol. 1. D iij. Equal in 
theyr fight In .. battailes, as the Generali of thefiej® ‘ 
the common Souldiours are. 1647 Clarendon 
vii. 1x703! II. 269 There were, .above twenty Oificcrs 
Field, .slain upon the place. , . - 

9. With mixture of sense 4 : An enclosed pic 

of ground in which some outdoor games nrepb) ' 
as cricket, football field-, see Cuicket, etc. ; ^ 
ellipt. with sb. to be supplied from the ;]j 

a X788 Canning in * Bat ’ Crick. A/Viw.(j65o) 
be equally circumstanced in the field. *849/.^ y , 
ibid. 57 No substitute in the field shall be allowed 
1882 Daily Tel. X2 June, Neither Spofforth nor I>o> 
in the field. , r-i/Ir-rs 

b. Baseball. The ground in wliich the 
stand, divided into Infield and Outfield. 

1875 Encycl. Brit. III. 406/2 The theorj'of 
ball] is that one side takes the field, and *hc other P.j 
1891 N. Crani: linsebnll vi. 45 The pitcher is the om) P 
whose position on the field is prescribed by the rule'- 
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10 . colled. Those who take part in any outdoor 
contest or sport, 

a, Sportiitg. Also, in restricted sense : All the 
competitors in a race except the favourite. To bet^ 
backy lay against the Jield : to back one (often one’s 
own) dogf, horse, etc. against all other competitors. 

1771 P. Parsons Neivvtarket II. 149 Camillus against the 
field, for a hundred guineas. 1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobhin 
Ixx, Bet on the field— never back the favourite. x^^Truth 
*8 May 853/2 The Great Northern Handicap, .brought out 
a better field than usual. 1888 Daily News 29 June, Pillarist 
was backed against the field. 

transf. and^^. i860 Gen. P. Thompson / irrr/rVl//. III. 
cxxxiii. loi To speak up for ‘ Victor Emmanuel against the 
field’. 1884 Sat. Rev. 2 Feb. 139 An historical prize will 
bring together a much larger * field ’. 

b. Hunting. Those who take part in the sport. 
To lead the field : to be first in the chase. 

xSo^J. Beresford Miseries IIuvi. Life (1826) 111. iv, In 
hunting ..while you are leading the field. 1830 Greville 
I^reni. Geo. IV (1874) II. xiii, 77 The field whicli had been 
out with the King’s hounds. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish 
Clerk II. IS The hounds and huntsman, with the field at 
their heels. 1890 Sat. Rev. i Feb. 135/1 Fields of hunting 
and riding men are very large. 

0. Cricket. The ‘ side ’ who are ‘ out ’ in the 
‘ field ’ ; see 9 ; also the players on both sides. 

1850 ‘Bat* Cricket Man. 51 The disposition of the field 
depends entirely upon circumstances. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 11. viii, The ball , .sticks . . in the fingers of his left 
hand, to the utter astonishment of himself and the whole 
field. ^ 1859 All Year Round No. 13. 305 Our field worked 
like tigers. 1862 SPortin^ Life 14 June, On the reappear- 
ance of the ‘field’, H. H. Stephenson took the wicket. 1882 
Daily Tel. 24 June, The first over was sent down. .by Pal- 
mer. .his field being arranged thus. 

11 . Cricket and Baseball. One who stands on the 
field ; one of the side that is ‘ out ’ ; a fieldsman ; 
also in names descriptive of his position in the 
field, e.g. in Cricket, ^ Long field to the hip (see 
quot.). Long field (*h straight) offy on (see qnots. ; 
now usually long offy aC). In the long field : at 
the position of long field off or on. In Baseball : 
/;r-, out-y right-y cenire^y left- field. 

^ 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser, iv. (1863) 174 That exceed- 
ingly bad field .. caught him out. 1833 J. Nyren Yng. 
Cricketer's Tutor (1893) 47 Long fields straight on, shouhl 
stand at some distance out from the bowler's wicket, to save 
two runs, /bid., Long field to the hiP. The fieldsman 
must stand out to save two runs opposite to the popplng- 
crease. Ibid., Long field, straight off, should be an active 
man. .His station is on the olT-slde between the bowler and 
the middle wicket. 1830 ‘Bat* Cricket Man. 48 Long 
Field Off, On. 1859 Alt Year Round No. 13. 305 Southey 
..a good bowler and ‘field*. 1889 Pauline VIII. 24 The 
out-going batsman.. ought to have been caught in the long 
field. Ibid., A good long field. 

II. An extended surface, 

12 . A large stretch ; an expanse : 

a. of sea, sky, etc. 

1608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 37 Without covering, save yon field 
of stars. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 103 The nimble 
Horsemen scour the Fields of Air. 1732 Pope Ess. Man i. 
41 Yonder argent fields above. 18x3 Shelley <?. Mab iv. 20 
The orb of day^.. o’er ocean’s waveless field Sinks sweetly 
smiling. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. vn. iv. note. De- 
tached bars, darker or lighter than the field [of cloud] above. 

b. of ice or snow. 

18x3 Bakewell Ifitrod. Geol. (1815) 55 Vast masses of rock 
..are sometimes enveloped in fields of ice. x8i8 Sir J. Les- 
lie in Edin. Rev. XXX. 16 North JVest Passage, A very 
wide expanse of it [salt-water ice] they call a field. 1887 
Ruskin Pneterita II. 178 The snows round . . are the least 
trodden of all the Mont Blanc fields. 

C. of immaterial things; cf. 15. 

. *577 GooGE/frz'rj^af/t’j/f;/r3.(i586)i.7 What divinitie there 
is in it, and what a feeld of the acknowledged benefits of 
God, you have heard. 1590 Qtvcex.'nT. Never too late 
60 Loue had . . wrapt him m a field of woes. 17x2 Black- 
more Creation vi (1818) 203 Who can this Field of Miracles 
survey. 1847 L. Hunt Men Women 4* B, II. xi. 265 He 
discloses to us the whole field of his ignorance. 1W7 A. 
Barry Sir C. Barry vi, 190 The whole field of English 
history. 

13 . The surface on which something is portrayed. 

a. Her. The surface of an escutcheon or shield 
on which the ‘charge’ is displayed. Also the 
surface of one of the divisions in the shield. 

c X400 Desir. Troy 6290 Hys feld was of fyn gold, freche 
to behold, With hre lyons launchond. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 
1120 Sir Torrent ordenyth hym a sheld, It was ryche in 
every ffeJd. 257* Bossewkll Armoric 11. 56 The field is 
parted per fesse embattyled. x6io Guillim Heraldry ii. ii. 
(1660) 52 The Field is the whole Surface, .of the Shield over- 
spread with some Metall, Colour, or Furre, and compre- 
hendeth in it the Charge, 1705 Hearne Collect. 12 Dec., 
The Arms. .are A field Jupiter. 1802 Rees Cycl. s.v. Bar, 
When the field is divided into four, .or more equal parts, it 
is then blazoned, barry. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 661 Sir 
Lancelot’s azure lions. .Ramp in the field. 
fig. 1593 Shaks. 72 This silent warre of Lillies and 

of Roses, .m her faire faces field. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 414 
A field of sincerity, charged with deedes of piety, 

b. The groundwork of a picture, etc. 

1634 J. Bate Myst. Nat. Art iv. 162 How to make 
white letters in a blacke Feild. Take [etc.]. i^S Drvden 
tr. Djt Presnoy^s Art of Painting xlv. 51 Let the Field, or 
Ground of the Picture, be clean. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lavi/’S 
vi. § 14. 175 Shadow is frequently employed as a dark field 
On which the forms are drawn. 

C. Niimism. (See quot. 1876.) 

1876 Humphreys CohuColl. Man. vii. 82 The field.. is the 
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plain part of the coin not occupied by the principal figure or 
type. 1879 H. Phillips Notes Coins 6 The setting sun is 
illumining with his rays the whole field of the medal. 

d. Of .a flag : The ground of each division. 

1857 SstVTir Sailors IVorddA. 301 The flags of the British 
navy were severally on a red, white, or blue field. 

i* 14 . Green field : the green cloth of a counting 
house. Ohs. (Can this be the sense in quot. 1599 
1470 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 51 And suche 
dayes as the Kings chappell removeth, every of these 
children then present receveth iiii//. at the grene feald \MSS. 
in Brit. Mus. read seald,fald] of the countyn^-house for 
horse hyre dayly, as longe as they be journeying. [2599 
Shaks, Hen. V, t. iik 17 His Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, 
and [? read on] a Table of greene fields.] 

III. Area of operation or observation. 

15 . An area or sphere of action, operation, or 
investigation ; a (wider or narrower) range of 
opportunities, or of obj'ects, for labour, study, or 
contemplation ; a department or subject of activity 
or speculation. 

2340 Ayenb. 240 Huanne cure Ihord wolde by uonded of 
|)e dyeule : he yede in-io desert, uor he desert of religion : 
isueldof uondinge. 1580 SiDNEY.^^nrrtn'’x/z 1.(1622) 19 Avery 
good Ora or might have a fair field to use eloquence in, if 
[etc.]. xC26^ Bacon Sylva § 228 As for the increase of Vertue 
generally, .it is a large Field, and to be handled by it self. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 82 A large and plain Field 
doth here open it self unto us- 2711 PLumso'n Sped. No. 160 
P 4 This. . Failure . . opens a large Field of Raillery. 2750 
Beawes Lex Meycat. (1752) 2 The wide field for trade 
that now lies before us. 2807 T. Thomson Ckem.iyA. 3) 
II. 143 A ve^ interesting field of investigation. ax86z 
Buckle Civilis. (1873) 35° philosopher and the 

practical man.. each is In his own field, supreme. 

b. (without <z or ///<r.) Scope, opportunity, extent 
of material for action or operation. 7 Obs. 

1664 Dryden Rtval^Ladies iii. i,Thou hast not field enough 
in thy young breast, To entertain such storms to struggle in. 
2681 Temple Mem. iir. Wks. 2731 I. 343, I thought I had 
Field enough left for doing them good Offices to the Duke. 
17T9 Swift To Yng. Clergyman, The matter., will afford 
field enough for a divine to enlarge on. 

16 . The space or range within which objects are 
visible through an optical instrument in any one 
position. 

2747 Gould Eng. Ants 32 Kill her, and . . place her Body 
on the Field cf a Microscope. 2765 Maty in Phil. Trans. 
LV, 305 It filled the field of the telescope. 2812-6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. <$■ Art I. 474 The visible field is . . twenty 
degrees in diameter. x8yx Tysdall Eragfn. Sc. (1879) II. 
xiii. 307 Organisms, .shooting rapidlyacross the microscopic 
field, ^ i88a F, J. Britten Watch <5* Ctockm. 102 A very 
superior achromatic glass, .glvtn:^ a.. flat field. 

b. Field of observation, view or vision : the space 
to which observation, etc. is limited. 

28x2-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 6- Art II. 718 The whole 
field of view through the foot-wide arch. 2817 Chalmers 
Asiron, Disc, ii. (1852) 53 That circle by which the field of 
observation Is enclosed. 2855 'Rmh Senses ^ Int. 11. ii. § 3 
The eye can take in a wide field at once. 2859 Reeve 
Brittany 236 They are not seen in the picture, being much 
to the left of our field of view. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VI. Hi. 300 The field of vision is overclouded. 
fig. 2877 E, R. CoNDER Bos. Faith ii. 83 No .scintillation 
of us existence twinkles within the field of our knowledge. 

17 . Physics. The area or space under the influ- 
ence of, or within the range of, some agent. To be 
in, out of the field*, see quot. 1884. Magnetic 
field', any space possessing magnetic properties, ! 
either on account of magnets in its vicinity, or on 
account of currents of electricity passing through 
or round it. 

2863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 35 (1870) 37 The exact equivalent 
of the power employed to move the medal in the excited 
magnetic field. 288X Maxwell Z/rr/n Magn. I. 45 The 
electric field is the portion of space in the neighbourhood of 
electrified bodies, considered with reference to electric phe. 
nomena. 1884 Watson & Burbury MatJu Th, Electr. ff 
Magn, 1. 48 In physics a body which is within the range of 
the action of another body is said to be in the field of that 
other body, and when it is so distant from that other body 
as to be sensibly out of the range of its action it is said to 
be out of the field. 

IV, attrib. and Comb. 

18 . General relations : a. simple attrib, (sense 1), 
as field-dew, -flower (sense 2\ as field-craft, 
-dweller, -honour, -mate, -pastime, -properties 
(of a greyhound), -smell, -tent, (senses 2 and 4) 

field-trial*, (sense 4), as field-crop, -gate, -hedge, 
-husbandry, -path, -rent, -road, -seed, -stones ; 
(sense 7), za field-battalion, -cap, -duties, -equip- 
ment, -evolutions, -exercise, -insignia, -movements, 
-service, -troops, ’■watch, b, objective (sense 4), as 
field-purging ppl. adj. C, locative (sense 4), as 
field-faring ppl. adj. 

2^5 G. P. Colley in Encycl. Brit. II, S9<5/i An infantry 
regiment [in the Prussian army] has three *neld battalions. 
2888 Sir M, Mackenzie Frederick the Noble viii. 140 He 
wore the ample blue cloak of the Prussian Cavalry, with fur 
cape and *field cap. 1887 Pall Mall G, 26 Sept. 5/2 No 
one. .expects to fill his bag save by *field-craft. x86o Gosse 
Rom. Nat. Hist. (1866) 105 The injuries done, .in our ‘’field- 
crops. x8^ Daily News 16 Dec. 7/1 Indian agricultural 
field crop seeds. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. L 422 With this 
*fiejd dew consecrate. x8^ Regrtl. ^ Ord. Army 127 Sub- 
ordinate Officers understand their ’’’Field Duties. 2575 in 
Russia at close x6th C. (Hakluyt Soc.) Introd. p The ., 
Tartars are barbarowse and *fyilde dwellers. 2808 Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Desp. IV. 29 A “field equipment with a pro- 


portion of horses. 2875 G. P, Colley in Encycl. Brit. II. 
5^/2 The war establishment of a field equipment troop is 6 
officers and 233 men. 2853 Stocqueler Milit, Encycl., 
A regiment is .. instructed in the '“field exercise and evolu- 
tions. 2892 Pall Mall G. 8 Dec. 2/1 A sketch of “fieldfaring 
women. 1653 Walton .4 2x4 “Field-flowers, .perfum’d 
the air. 2825 Lytton Falkland 59, I see him .. gathering 
the field-flowers. 2891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields <5- Cities 
33, I was . . glad to see the horse turning towards a “field- 
gate. 2823 in Cobbett Rur, Rides (1885) I. 399 A “field- 
hedge and bank. 2737 M. (Jreen Spleen (1738) 5 “Field- 
honours .. Atchiev’d by leaping hedge and ditch. 1760 J. 
Eliot (/iV/.?), Essays upon “Field-Husbandry in New Eng- 
land. 2823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 34 This stick, or 
baton, .became the “field insignia of a general. 2786 Burns 
Brigs of Ayr 36 The feather’d “field-mates, bound by Na- 
ture’s tie.^ 2798 Wellington Jn Gurw.Dt'j/. 1. 12 Wellesley 
..practising them in combined “field movements. 28.. 
WoRDSw, Sonnets (1838) 151 To chase mankind, with men 
in armies packed For his “field-pastime. 2722 De Foe Col. 
Jack (1840) 66 It was agreed to spread from the “field- 
path to the road way. 2847 Mary Howitt Ballads 294 
Through old field-paths we'll wander. 1883 Ckamb. yrnl. 
305 The. .“field properties of a greyhound. 2602 Weever 
Mirr. Mart. E vj b, “Feeld-purging Februarius. 2580 
Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tong, Champart,^ “fielde rent. 1864 
H. Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. 418 While along the “field- 
roads . . the movement is the slowest. 2888 Daily News 
ji Sept. 2/5 A fair amount of business is now being trans- 
acted in “field seeds. 2656 J. Harrington Oceana 57 
The Youth for *field-ser>’ice . . armed and under continual 
Discipline. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) zi8 
On field service. .the same duties are enjoined. i8i8Shel- 
VEY Rosalind ziro “Field smells known in infancy. 1799 
J. Robertson Perth, “Field stones.. were gathered 
off the land, where it seemed to be fit for tillage. 2^2 yrnl. 
Archseol. Inst. No. 194, 155 Small field-stones concreted 
with sticky gravel. 2755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 174 
Among these trees we have pitched some “field-tents. 2849 
Johnston Zj*/. Agric. 60 Such “field-trials as appear to me 
likely to throw light upon it. 2875 G. P. Colley in Encycl. 
Brit. II. S95/2 “Field troops [in the Prussian army] in peace 
time form the standing army. 2872 Daily News 13 Jan., 
The last intermittent French “fieldwatch is definitely ascer- 
tained to have quitted Bondy. 2883 Seebohm Eng. Village 
Comm. i. (1884) 4 A common “fieldway give, access to the 
strips. 

19 . Prefixed to the names of many animals, birds, 
and insects, often in the sense of ‘ wild *, to indicate 
a species found in the open country as opposed to 
house or /own, as field-ass, -cricket, -mouse, -rat, 
-slug, -spider ; field-duck, the little bustard {Otis 
fetrax) found chiefly in France ; field-finch (see 
quot.) ; field-lark {Alauda arvensis) ; field- 
martin ( Tyrannus carolinensis) ; field-plover 
( U.S.), a name for two species of plover, and for 
a sandpiper {Bartnwtia longicauda) ; field-spar- 
row (U.S.) {Spizella pusilla or S. agresiis) \ field- 
titling, *I-*tortoise {jocular), -vole (see quots.). 

2382 WvcLiF Jcr. ii. 24 A “feld asse vsid in wildemesse. 
2600 E. Blount Hosp. Inc. Fooles A iv, Those “field- 
Crickets. .play the parrats so notably, _ 2868 Wood Homes 
without II. viii. x6x The black-bodied Field Cricket {Acketa 
campestris). 1892 W. H. Hudson La Plata 285 The “field- 
f\nCn,Sycalis luteola. x^bol^kt^TX Atv, M 531 A “field mouse 
wth a long snoute. x86i Mrs. Norton Lady La G, ni. 69 The 
small field-mouse, with wide transparent ears, Comes softly 
forth. 2562 Turner Herbal n. 60 b, The roote of Myrrhis 
dronken in wyne helpeth the bytynges of “feldespyders. 
2647 H. More Song of Soul iv. vi, Unlesse that wiser men 
make’t the field-spiders loom. 2M4 J. C. Atkinson Pro- 
vincial names of Birds, ^ Field Titling, sb., Prov. name for 
the Tree Pipit, Anthus arboreus, 2708 Motteux Rabelais 
iv. Ixiii, A “Field-Tortoise, alias, eclip’d a Mole. 2868 
Wood Homes without H. xxxi. 598 The Short-tailed Field 
hlouse otherwise termed Campagnol or “Field Vole {Arvi- 
cola arvensis). 


20 . In many names of plants growing in the 
flelds, as field-bindweed, forget-me-not, -mush- 
room, -rhubarb, etc. ; field-ash {Pyrus aucu- 
paria) ; field-basil : see Basil l 3 ; field-brome- 
grass {Bromus arvensis) ; field-cypress : see 
Cypbess 1 2b; field-kalo {Sinapis arvensis) ; 
field-madder, + (a) rosemary, (^) a common 
modern book-name for Sherardia arvensis*, field- 
nigella or nigel-weed {Lychnis Githago) ; field- 
southernwood {Artemisia campestris) ; field- 
weed {Anthemis Cotula, also Erigeron philadel- 
phicum) {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1 884) ; i* field-wood, 

? gentian (? = 0 }L.feldwyrt). 

1578 Lyte Dodoensw. Ixx. 748 “Feelde Ashe. x866 Treas. 
Bot. 118 “Field balm, Calamintha Nepeta. 2825 Loupos 
Encycl. Agric. §4962. 798 The “field-beet, commonly called 
the mangoId-wQrzel. xWx Miss Pratt /'Viwe'm Z/. IV. 17 
“Field Bindweed, .this plant is one of the most troublesome 
weeds. 2846 J. Baxter Lilr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) !• 3b9 
The .. “field-brome grass., is found in some m the best 
pastures. Ibid. I. 151 The.. large red “Field Carrot, was 
the only variety employed for agncultural purpose in Eng- 
land. 2578 L.YTI: Dodoens i. xviii. 28 Called.. m Engusb. . 
Ground Pyne.. and “field Cypres. ^Sfiy SowERBYZ^. • 
VII. 105 “Field Forget-me-not. 1861 ^liss Pratt Z • 
PI. IV. 6 “Field Gentian.. contains m eve^ part^of ii^so^ 


of the tonic bitter principle common to *“®*”^®* 
Durham Gloss, in Sax. Leechd. III. 3^5/* Pratt 
sun deav & bothen & “feld mede^ xBdx Miss 
Fl^ver. PI. ni. 144 Field af^dd^ 

183= Pig. Suht.Food 331 The -Fidd 

only species- .cultivated in this country- *57 , ctraieht .. 

Coclde or -fielde ihii^ 

stemmes. 2591 Percivall.?/. ZirA, Vpjdti 

“field onion. x868 Hereman ^ ^ . 

Rhubarb. 2838 Clarke in Free. Berxv. Nat. 103 
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FIERCE. 


Fie*ld-'Wo:rk. [f- Field sd. + Wokk.] 

1 , Work done in the field or in the fields. 

X777 Robertson HisL Amer. (1783) III. 277 In Peru ,., 
negroes.. are employed in field-work. ,1844 Marg. Fuller 
Wovt. jgth C. (1862) 35 Those who think it impossible for 
regresses to endure field-work. J851 J. S. Macaulay 
Fortif. 245 The beginner in field-sketching . . should com- 
mence his field-work in a road. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. 
X. 109 Mr, Kennedy, .used October and November for Arctic 
field-work. 1891 N. Crane 43 There is no depart- 

ment of the game so full of life, .as field work. 

2 . Mil. A temporary work or fortification thrown 
np by troops operating in the field. 

1819 Rees CycL^ Field-vjorks are . .for the most part, formed 
by the excavation of the soil. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fortif. 169 The manner of attacking field-works is very 
different from that employed in the attack of fortresses. 

t Pie'ldy, <t. Ohs. [f. Field sb. + -x 

1 . Level, open ; exposed, 

£rx38o WvcLfF Serm. Sel, Wks. I. 2x4 [Crist] stood in _a 
fieldi place, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 280 In the feeldi placis 
of Moab. 1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Gamer 
III. 238 In fieldy lands rather than in bushy and woody 
places. XS98 Florid, Piaggioso. 

2 . That grows in or inhabits the fields. 

1382 Wyclif JFisd. xix. 18 Feeldi wilde thingus in to watri 
ben tufned. 1598 Florid^ Cainporeccio, fieldje, that growes 
in the fields. 

3 . Forming a field or fields. Cf. Field sh. 12 a. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. H andie-Crafis 451 In 

fieldy clouds he vanisheth it away. 

Fiend (ffnd). Forms : i-3 fdond, north, ftond 
(//. fiend, f^ndjfeond, fond, north, fiond,fion- 
das ; dat. sing, fiend, f;fnd, fdonde), 3-4 feond 
(//. feond, fiend, feondes), (3 feont, fond, jomM. 
veond), 2-7 fend(e, (3 fent), 3-6 find(e, 3-7 
feind(e, (4 south, vyend), 4-6 feynd, fynd(e, 
(5 fynt), 4-7 feend(e, (4 fende, 7 feigne), S Sc. 
fient, fint, 4- fiend. [Com. Tent. : OK. fiond=^ 
OYx'vs,. fiand, OS. ftond, ftund (MDu. vtant, Du. 
vijand), O'B.G. ftant (MHO. vtent, vUit, mod.G. 
feind), (MA.fjdnde fende, 'Dti.fjende), Goth. 
fjands ; originally the pr. pple. of OTcut. "fij^jan 
(OE, fioiean, OHG. ft^n, ON. fja, Goth, fijaii) 
to hate. The formation is parallel with that of 
Frie.vd.] 

tl. An enemy; foe. Ohs. 

Beovitdf 2289 Stone Va asfler stane, steareheort onfand 
feondes fotlast. ^975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. v. 43 Hate Jjine 
fiond [ezooo and cii6o feond]. ciq$o B yrhifertiCs Handbcc 
in AngUa y 111, 12 -^ Geflitgeorne & godes fynd. <***75 
Coii. Horn, 231 Bi tweone frend and fend, a itz^Aucr. R. 
^ Ueond J)et |)uncheS freond is swike ouer alle swike, c xtso 
R. Brunnc Medit. 1124 And |je fende bonde to make to pe, 
X340 Ayenb, 19 He ys wel renay Jjet land )?et he halt of 
his Ihorde deh into pe bond of his uyende. 

2 . spec. The arch-enemy of mankind; the devil. 
More fully : fiend of hell, foul fiend, old fiend, 
j; fiend's limb— \imh of Satan (see Limb). 

n:xooo //ytufts vili. 25 (Gr.) Du fiond ^eflamdest. ezooo 
Sax. Leechd. II. 294 Hit eac deah wijj feondes costungum 
yflum. czz^$ Lamb. Horn. 6-j ITre fond nefre ne linneu 
(cease] for to fonden us mid sunnen. a 1225 St, Marker. 1 
Ouercomen ant akasten. feont. a X300 Cursor M. 1056 
(Cott.) Cairn was be findes fode. c 1340 Cursor M. 14880 
(Trin.) Leuer had pei se be fend of belle pen him amonges 
hem to dwelle. <7x380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. ^57 It fallij? 
ofte .. bat a tyraunt and a fendis lyrae is put bnore a lyme 
of Crist. 1303 Lancl. P. PI. C. xxi. x8 Fecche bat b® 
feond cleymep. c 1460 Play Sacram. 053, I shalle yow 
blysse to put yow alle from the fendis blame. 15x5 Scot. 
Field 598 in Chethain Misc. (1856) 11 , What it is to be false, 
and the finde serve ! 1526 Tisdale Luke viii. so And was 
caryed of the fende into wildemes. x6os Shaks. Lear\\\. vi. 

9 Beware the foule Fiend. 1667 Milton P. L, x. 233 The 
Gates, .belching outrageous flame, .since the Fiend pass’d 
through. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 09. 3/2 Drugs of more Force 
..Than e’er was conceiv’d, by the subtil Old Fiend. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ^ Leg. Art (1850) 64 The fiend is the 
worst part of the picture. 

1 ). In forms of asseveration or execration ; + fhe 
fiend on thee ! The foul fiend! Also Sc. Fient 
a {crum, tic!), fient ane, — ^ Devil, never a one, 
crumb, whit*, etc. 

<1x368 A. Scott Poems (1820) 51 Fclnd a crum of the scho 
fawis. 1637 B. JoNSON Sad Sheph. 11. ii, O, the felnd, and 
thee I Gar, take them hence. <z 1774 Fercusson Rising of 
Session Poems (1845) 29 The fient ane there but pays his 
score. 1787 Burns Tim Dogs 16 The fient a pride, nae 
pride had he. Ibid. 180 Fient hact o’ them 's lU-hcarted 
fellows. x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, vi, What the foul fiend 
can detain the Master so long? 

3 . An evil spirit generally; a demon, devil, or 
diabolical being; more idi\y fiend of hell, 

a xooo Guthlac 392 (Gr.) No b^r.pa fcondas gefeon borfton. 
CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 33 Ah a per is waning and gramtng .. 
and fconda bitinga. c X250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2961 It was on fendes 
wise wro5t. CX386 Chaucer Sciuptu Prol. 10 Ffreres and 
feendes been but Jyte a-sondcr. <^144® Generydes 2520 But 
sucrly they be fender. 1509 Hawes Conv, Sxvearers 24 To 
redeme you from the fendes of hell. 1605 Camden Rem. 7 
They ycllcn as fends do in hcU. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. 
Parables iv, 152 Revenge.. makes a man a fiend incarnate, 
1738 Wesley Psalms Ivii. 4 Inflam'd with Rage like Fiends 
in Hell, 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar.w, A frightful fiend 
Doth close Dchind him tread, 1840 Macaulay Ranke Ess. 
(*854) 545/1 In the langu.ige of Goethe's sco/Tmg fiend. 

4 . transf a. A person of superhuman wickedness, 
(Now only with reference to cniclty or malignity.) 

c 1220 Bestiary 450 For wo so . . Cenkcu iuel on his mod 


fox he Is and fend iwis. ^1300 Havelok 2229 He with his 
hend Ne dr^ him nouth, that sor fend. 1393 Langl.F. Pi. 
C. xxiii. 58 Freres folweden Jjat feonde [Antichrist] c 1475 
Rauf Cougar 892 Fy on that foull Feind [rc. hlaboun]. 
1590 Spenser /v Q. 11. vi. 50 That cursed man, that cruel 
feend of- hell. 179^ Campbell Pleas. Hope i. 327 Where 
human fiends on midnight errands walk. 1875 W. S. Hay- 
ward Lerve Qgsf. World 45 He is at times a perfect fiend. 

b. fA grisly' monster (e.g. a dragon) {phs.'). 
Also applied to baleful or destructive influences or 
agencies personified. 

c 1400 Desir, Troy 597 It is playnly your pu^os . .With 
suche fyndes to fight. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 22 Whose 
corage when the feend [the monster Errour] perceive! to 
shrinke. 1784 Cowper Task it. 185 He calls for famine, 
and the meagre fiend Blows mildew from between his 
shrivel'd lips. 

c. Applied with jocular hyperbole to a person 
or agency causing mischief or annoyance. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. iii. ii. 11. iv. (1845) 545 If you do 
but stir abroad, these fiends \sc. women; transl, umbrae in 
Petronius] are ready to meet you at every turn. 1807-8 
W. Irvihg Salmag.liZif) 305 It is that fiend Politics, Asem 
— that baneful fiend, which bewildereth every brain. 1870 
Lowell Study \Vitid.,Swinburiie's Trag. {1871) 162 This 
sorcery which the fiend of technical imitation weaves about 
his victims. Mod. The autograph-fiend ; the cyclist-fiend ; 
the interviewer-fiend; the newsboy-fiend ; the organ-fiend. 

d. A kind of firework. 

1634 J. Bate Myst. Nat. fp Art 11. 75 How to make fiends, 
or fearefull apparitions. 

5 . attrib.oxii. Comb. : a. simple attrib., as fiend- 
breed, face. b. objective, as fiend-compelling, 
fraying e. instrumental, as fiend-begotten, 

~drazun,-ienanied,-tiedsKi^]s. d. originative, asy?ie;/tf- 
born adj, e. parasynthetic, as fiend-hearted adj. 

x8io Scott Lady of L. iv. v, Aught that .. Yon •fiend- 
begotten monk can tell. 1802 Scott Thomas the Rhymer \\\. 
18 in Minstr. Scot. Border II. 289 Brangwain was there . . 
And *fiend*bom Merlin’s gramarye. 1586 Warner A lb. Eng. 
II. xiii. (1597) 62 Brute .. suppressed so the state Of all the 
•Fiend-breed Alblnests. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics [1Z60) 
II. 108 Solomon achieved his *fiend-compelling wonders by 
its aid. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Hub. i. 126 As one checks 
a *fiend-drawn charioteer. i8to Browning A'rrf 56 

Horrified, hideous, frank •fiend-mces ! 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iniq. xviii. 69 The *Fiend-fraying Holy-water. 1847 Craig, 
*Fiendhearted, having a very wicked or depraved heart. 
xSgz Daily Next/s zt Sept. 5/5 Who was grasping his •fiend- 
tenanted fiddle so firmly by the throat. 1754 Armstrong 
Forced Marriage iv. x Misc. (1770)11.80 My quick revenge 
Shall burst this *fiend.tied most unnatural knot, 
t Pie'Uden, a. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. + -EN ■*.] 
« Fiendish. 

CX3XS Shoreham 85 I-schelde ous..Fram alle fendene 
jewyse. 13 .. E. E. A/lit, P. B. ZZ4 Fylter fenden folk 
fortydayez lencjie. 

tFie'Udful, a. Obs. rare^^, [f. as prec.-h 
-EUL.] Proceeding from fiendish agency. 

<’1590 Marlowe Faust. Final Chorus, Faustus is gone, 
regard his hellish fall Whose fiendful fortune may exhort 
the wise. 1832 in Webster, 

Hence PieTidfolly adv. 1847 in Craig. 
Fie'ndhead. [-head.] «Fiendshie b. 

1830 Wesim. Rev. XII. 356 He will find a more flattering 
treatment of his fiend-head. 

Fiendish (frndij), a. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
Resembling, or characteristic of, a fiend; super- 
humanly cruel and malignant. 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1x87/1 This woman 
was so fendish. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vii. 6 It hath a 
fiendish look. ' x8ox Southey Tiialaba viii. x. Through the 
vampire corpse He thrust his lance . . And . . Its fiendish 
tenant fled. 1823 Praed Troubadour 11. 563 And Satan will 
grin with a fiendish glee. 1872 Freeman Ser, 1. 

74 The fiendish brutalities practised by him. 

transf. 1836 Kingsley Lett. I. 35 The wavy lightning 
glared over the sea with fiendish light. 

Hence rie-ndishly adv . ; Fie’ndishness. 

16x3 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyricke 39 Those Dames which 
vnder a clokc of m^estie .. hide nothing but pride, and 
fiendishnes.se, x8oi Southey TJtalaba ii.xvii, A smile That 
kindled to more fiendishness Her hideous features. x87_9 
YtLACV. Macleod of D.viii, A calm and dignified silence is 
the ^st answer to the fiendishness of thirteen. 

Fiendism (fi^’ndiz’m). rare’~^, [f, as prec, + 
-ISM.] Fiendish spirit or manner. 

x8s* Ld. CockbufnOVcw// yottmeyslzZZ^) 380 The wretch 
maintained his domestic fiendism to the last, 
t Fie'udkm. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -Kix, 
dim, suffix.] A little fiend or evil spirit. 

X377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xviii. 371 Fendes and fendekynes 
bilor me shulle stande. 

Fie*ndlike, a- [f. as prec. + -like.] a. Re- 
sembling a fiend, b. Characteristic of a fiend. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. viii. 69 His Fiend-like Qucenc ; Who 
. .by sclfe and violent hands, Tooke off her life. 1716 Rown 
Ode Nexv Year ip Ev’ry Fiend and Fiend-like Form. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry I. 160 The last circumstance 
recalls a fiend-like appearance drawn by Shakspeare. X804 
J. Grahame Sabbath 591 Their little ones, Tremble beneath 
the white man’s fiend-like frown ! 1854 J. S. C. Adcott 
Napoleon (1855) > 5 ® With fiendlike ferocity they 

hurled themselves upon each other. 

Fiendly (fPndli), a. [OE, fiondlic, f. feond,- 
Fiend - f-./Zr, -ltL] 
d"!. Hostile, unfriendly. Obs. 

After the OE. period perb. alw3>’s with mi.\ture of sense 2, 
exosp Yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker x68 Hoslicus, net hestilis, 
feondlic. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. X07 lW]c ma^en hurh godes 
fulste Jra fondiichc sunnan mid icompe ouercuman. exxos 
Lay. £660 He fusde heom to mid feondliche sircngSe. c *386 


Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. ^ T, 750 He semed frtndly. 
But he was fendly, both in werk and thought. i4-0'8< 
Malory Arthur xvi. xvj, He ranne vpon Iroderasa 
fendly man, ^ <x 1529 Skelton Image Hypocr. 346 To feyre 
yourselves frindley And be nothinge but fjTidly. 

2 . Resembling or befitting a fiend; fiendlike, 
devilish, diabolical. 

C1386 Chaucer C<zk. Yeom. Prol. T. 603 This feendly 
wrecche. .Out of his bosom took a bechencole. Hoc 
cleve ^ereslaiis* Wife 784 It manly is to synne, But feer.dly 
is longe lye ther-ynne. X470-8S Malory Art/urrxi.i,An 
horryble & a fvendly dragon. ^15x0^ Barclay Mirr . Gi . 
Manners (1570; G v, This is their chiefe study and findly 
poUic5% 1562 Pkaer JEneid. vnr. Y j b, Cacus fiendly jpritf. 
x8ox Southey Thalaba ix. xxvii, ‘Curse thee!’ cried li.t 
fiendly woman. x8i8 Shelley if rz.’. /r/n;7 vm. xxi, Yes it 
is Hate, that shapeless fiendly thing. 1831 Wilson in Ffiiriz-. 
Mag. XXX. 554 You talk as if you suspected the Peers cf 
having profited by the Fiendly Advice. 

• Hence Pie*ndliness, the stale of being fiendly. 

zBSoLit. Ckurchm. VL 264/1 The ferocious fiendlinessic 
which the whole, .population had been brought. 

Fie’ndly, adv. Forms : 1 fdondlice, 3 
•liche. [OK. feondlice, f. fiond. Fiend + -llct, 
-LY 2,] In a fiendly manner, a. Like an enemy, 
angrily, b. Like a fiend, terribly. 

a xooo Juliana x 18 (Gr.) Hyre \>a. burh yrre ageaf andsirart 
fa2der feondlice. c X20S Lay. 85 Vt of fian fehlc [t vas 
feondliche stor, Eneas the due mid ermde al-wond. 

f Ficzid-rese. Obs. [OE, fiondr^s, f. fiond, 
Fiend -f rks, Rese.] Fierce or hostile onset. 

<71000 Cxdmon's Gen. 900 (Gr.) Ic fracoSlice fcondrs? 
gefremede. c 1205 Lay. 23960 Frolle him to fvsden aid his 
feond raise. 

f Fie'nd-scatlie. [OE.f/ondscotfa, -sttaffn, f. 
fiond, Fiend + scaba, sceatSa enemy.] A monster. 

Beowulf 554 Me to grunde teah fah (eondscaffa. rxxoj 
Lay. 26039 Aris feond-scaSe to hine sasie-siSe. 

Fiendsbip (fr-ndjip). [OE.fioudsdpe, if lend, 
Fiend + -scipe, -ship.] f a. Enmity {obs.). b. 
[A new formation.] The personality of a fiend. 

C900 tr. Bisda's Hist. iii. xiv. (1890' 208 He ..RxdwaldK 
feondscipe fleah. cxzo^ Lay. 2zg6£ Jlf on uolke feond-«ir< 
arereS an ctiur *ei time bitweone twon monnen. 1874 M.&r- 
Collins Frances 1 . 104 If we may believe his Ficndship. 
tFie’nd-slauglit. Obs. In 3 feond-slEht. 
[ME. feond-slmht, f. feond. Fiend + slxhts^OE 
sleaht slaughter.] Slaughter of foes. 

c X20S Lav. 16456 Fare we heom lo-ssencs & makien feoad 
sisehtes. • 

tRe*nd-thews, Obs. [ME./cc^^ffw 
f. feon{d, Fiend + pi. of Ceaio, OE. 

manner.] Evil-conduct. 
c X20S Lay. 579 Monfe |>ar feollen kurh hcora fcon-cewxs. 
Fier, var. of Feer sb.'^ 2, Feib, Fere a. Oos. 
t Fierce, Sb. Her. Obs. (See qnot.) ‘ . 

1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. in. 144 This 
ancient time was called z. fierce, and you should tnen m' 
blaxed it thus, hce beares a fierce Sables, between 
fierces, or. . . . 

Fierce (fl^Js), a. Forms : fersfe, (4 

4-6 fiers(e, fyera(e, 6 fearce, -so, (5 feres, -yJj 
fuefse, furs©, 5-0 feers(e, 6 fayrse, ferse), 3 ' 
fierce. See also Feer a. [a. OE. ftrs,fiYSf^ 
same senses, nom. form of fer, fier (mod.F./J^^ 
proud) = VroY.fer, It. and Erp.fiero ferns'^ 
(of an animal), untamed, fierce.] 

1 . Of formidably violent and intractable tcmp<h 
like a wild beast ; vehement and merciless in 
or hostility. . • cf 

Less emphatic, and less associated^ with the 
\yanton cruelty, than Ferocious, which was never u. 1 
like this word, in a good sen.se (see 2), 

a. of persons, their dispositions or 

ax^poCxtrsor M, 2197 Nemibrot. .was fers,prud, an * 

CX374 Chaucer Anel. * Arc. i Yow fiers god 0* * ’’j 
Mars the rede. 7485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 26 Hys 
regarde fyers & malycyous. ig^ro B. Gooes 
With countenaunce ferce and grim. 1607 Shaks. • 
57 A Souldier .. not fierce and terrible Onely in ft » 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 44 Moloe . . the fiercest Spint • 
fought in Heav’n; now fiercer by despair. .* 7 **"^ ^ 
Rape Lock iv, 7 1 ‘yrants fierce that unrcpenting nje- ^ . 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxviii, 
upon him with a fierce and haughty look, xoi* J> ' - 

Isle of Palms It. Fierce savage men Glare on 

Miss Yonge Cameos I. xxxii. 277 Hugh Lupus, tb 
old Earl of Cliester, was likewise a Lord Marcher- ,.^y]y 
absol, 1820 Keats Hyperion ii. 251 Thus wording 
among the fierce. 

b. of animals. , . f 

X377 Lancu P. pi. B. XV. 300 God sent hem fode bi 

and by no fierse bestes. a X400-50 AlexanderJF^f^.^ ^ 

. . Fere fersere ban an olifaunt. 1583 Golding ' r.pj 
Deut.x]v\i. 281 Swine, .bee not sofearccas tofall toj 
downe of the tree. x6ix Bible Job x. 16 Thou nun _ 
as a fierce Lion. 1697 Dryoen Yirg. Georg, iv. . -.4 
Tigers couch’d around. 1781 CowrnR 
Poetry disarms The fiercest animals with rnagic 
X874 C. Geikie Life in Woods v. 84 It is amanng ho^ 
some of the small snakes are. , ^ a‘I 

absol. CX400 Destr. Troy 888 So \r: fuerse by-flamcce 
with fyre hole. ^ 

t 2 . High-spirited, brave, valiant. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3910 A! so be do«e 
were her echoii b^t so noble were& fers. fi 

B. lot Be bay fers, be b^Y for-lotez nici''- 

Noblesse 2 Next after came the feers manly I^***!!) _ aiUJ 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 74 Oliucr was so fycr< 01 w) - - , 

Ld. Burners Huen Iv. x8s Our man is fyers 
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hardynes. — Gold. Bk. JIT. Aurel. (1546) F viij, A lustj' 
liorse fyerse and flingyng. 
t3. Proud, haughty. Ohs, Cf. Y.ficr. 

£1290.9. Ek^. Leg. I. 272/34 With grcie noblej'c; s\vy}?e 
fierce and proule. CX430 Pilp‘. Lyf Manhode i. xIL\.(i869) 
30 But of yow j haue no neede ; haue your herte neuere J>e 
more feers. c 1430 ABC of Aristotle in Babces Bk. (i868) 
II [Not] to fers, ne to famuler, but freendli ofcheere. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IH, iv. ix. 45 He is fierce and cannot brooke 
hard Language. 

4. Of natural forces, e. g. fire, tvind, etc. ; also of 
passion, disease, conflict, persecution, etc. : Angry, 
violent, vehemently raging. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23239 (Gott.) pa dintes er ful fers and 
fell, c 1340 Ibid. 1854 O^rin.) Aboute fy ue monepes hit stode 
Wipouten falling pat fers flode. C13S0 Will. Palcme 
Saue a fers feintise folwes me oft. cs^oo Destr. I'roy 
Flamys of fyre han so furse hete. £2450 St. Cuthbcrt 
(Surtees) 4579 Persecucioun fers and fell. 2490 Caxton 
Eueydos Ixii. 162 The bataylle was’ fyerse. 2508 Fisher 
Wks. (1876) 279 The assautes of deth was fyers and sharpe. 
2508 in A rnoldfs Chron. (181 1) p. xlili, The Duke of Burgon 
. .was dryuen in to Englond with a ferse streynable wynde. 
1612 Bible yer. xxv. 37 The fierce anger of the Lord. 1697 
Dryden VirpPast. ii. 14 The. .Locusts, .fry’d with Heat, 
and I with fierce Desire. 2708 Pope Ode St, Cecilia n8 
Music the fiercest grief can charm. 1799 G. Smith Labora- 
tory 1.9 If the rocket burst as soon as it is lighted the charge 
is too fierce. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 173 A mind 
heated by a fierce conflict. 2863 Bryant Poems, Little 
People of Snow 289 Cruel we, Who suffered her to wander 
forth alone In this fierce cold! 2874 Deutsch Rem. 419 
Two centuries and a half of fierce discussion. 

5. Ardent, eager ; full of violent desire ; furiously 
zealous or active, i* Const, fot'^ to, upon, and to 
with inf. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. V. 67 To affaiten hire flesshe pat fierce 
was to synne. c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7260 For to gyue 
she was full fers. 15x3 Douglas yEneis x. viL 102 He on 
cace was fleand fers as fiynt, i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster 
(1602) V. iii, And, Lupus, for your fierce Credulity, One fit 
him with a paire of larger Fares. 2647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. IV. (1702) 1. 239 One of the Fiercest men of the Party. 
2654 Sir E, Nicholas, in N. Papers (Camden) II, 149 He is 
. . fierce for the Duke of Gloucesters returne. 1702 Eng. 
Tkeophrast. 314 It is not good to be over fierce upon any- 
thing.- (ZX744 Pope Odyssey vni, Vengeful slaughter, fierce 
for human blood. 2872 Browning Batausi. 1821 The feast 
was fierce But brief. 2874 Morley Compromise (t886) 215 
The . . fiercest hunt after the grosser prizes. 
l3. dial. Brisk, lively, vigorous. 

2877 H. W, Line, Gloss., *If thoo's so fierce ower thee 
work i’ th' mornin’ thoo'll be dauled cot afore neet.' 2881 
Leieesiersh. Gloss., ‘Ah'mglad to see ye luke so feece to- 
dee.’ 2886 S, W, Line. Gloss., ‘ Oh, they were fierce ; they 
were as merry as crickets.’ 

’"t 6. Of a number : Great, immense. Obs. 

£2400 Destr, Troy 2617 Fuerse was pe nowmber Of lordes 
of pe lond. Ibid. 2271 So fele fightyng folke be a fuerse 
nowmber. 

7. quasi-atfz'.— Fiercely. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 1765 (Colt.) pe rain it fell sua fers and 
fast. 2591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. 1. 24 Mid-day Sunne, fierce 
bent against their faces. 2772 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 164 
The war . . continued to rage as fierce as ever. 2835 
Macaulay Hist. Enp IV. 102 The war, which was now all 
but extinguished, might blaze forth fiercer than ever, 

8. attrib. and Comb. \ a. parasynthetic, as fierce- 
eyed, faced, fanged, ‘■minded, -natnred. b. ad- 
verbial, as fierce-descending, -fiaming, -looking, 
-menacing, -rushing, -tivlted. 

273s Thomson Liberty v. 45 By . . No ^fierce-descending 
wolf . . Disturb’d. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vli. 227 They 
will slay me, those. .^Fierce-eyed. .dread goddesses. 1876 
Geo.’ Eliot Dan. Der. IV. liv. no A fierce-eyed tempta- 
tion. 1893 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 3/1 These . . *fierce-faced 
beasts, with their noiseless footfall. 2852^ H. SIelville 
Whale xlii. 209^’rhe *fierce-fanged tiger in his heraldic coat. 
2740 C. Pitt fSneid xii. 1337 His Eyes, ^fierce-flaming, o’er 
the Trophy roll. <71839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 23 Ac- 
costed by *fierce-looking captains. 2733 Somerville Chase 
in. 302 Another pard . . Grins . . *fierce-menacing. 2783 
Cruttwell Bible, 3 Macc. vi. 18 Forgetfulness seized his, 
*fierce-minded confidence. 2625-8 Camden's Hist. Eliz. 
11. (1688) 246 This Parsons was . . a violent *fierce-natured 
man. 2725 Pope Odyss. xxiii. 75 A Boar *fierce-rushing in 
the sylvan war. 

^ Hence '{‘rie-rcehead. [ + -head] = Fierceness. 
£1440 Promp. Parv. 156/2 Fercehede,y^r££7V<7f, severitas. 
i* jE'ierCGf Obs. [f. prec. adj.] tt'ans. To make 
( fierce ; to inflame. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. iii. (1593) 65 And for to fierce 
' hir ire. Another thing . . there commeth m the nicke. 

1 + Pie*rceftll, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. as prec. -f 

' -FUL.] Full of fierceness ; ferocious, savage. 

2607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1673) 412 If it had as much 
strength, as. .courage, it would be as fierceful as any Bear, 
Fierceisll (fiaMsiJ*), a. rare'-^. [f. as prec. + 
j -isii.] Somewhat fierce ; inclined to fierceness. 

' 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXL 82 He strode with, .bead erect, 

• and rather fierceish glance. 

!> Piercely (fi®usli),aifz'. [f. as prec. - h -ly. 2] in 
.1 a fierce manner ; furiously, impetuously, violently ; 
J + sternly, haughtily. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16795 (G6tt.) Sua fersli pe erd quock, pe 
^ grams it \Tidid. \\ .. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 337 Thenne cure 
, fader to pe fysch ferslych biddez. £2350 Will. Palertic 
1766 Fersely on here foure fet as fel for swiche bestes. 
2472 Ripley Comp. Alch. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 142 Fersely 
, brennyne as Fyre of Hell. <i 2333 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxi, 
^ The gayler answered fyersly with grete pr>’de. 2612 Bible 
> Esiherxv. 7 He looked ver>' fiercelj' upon her. 2632 Gouge 
; i God's Arj'oivs iii. § 6. 19s The more fiercely Christians are 
i assaulted, the more closely they ivill cling together, 2725-20 


Pope //7Vz<f xxT. 703 Fiercely rushing on the daring foe. . 1710 
Young Busiris iw. i. Sending his soul out to me, in a look 
So fiercely kind, I trembled, and retired. 2802 Southey 
Tkalabavwi. xxix. Up she raised her bright blue eyes, And 
fiercely she smiled on him. 2829 Alford in Life 11873) 42 
Read mathematics very fiercely being afraid of the paper to- 
morrow. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. vi. 202 The noon-day sun 
flamed fiercely down upon us. 1855 Macaul-ay Hist. Eng. 
III. 496 The Parliament was wrangling even more fiercely. 

Comb. 1809 WoRDSw. Feelings of the Tyrolese iii, The 
gales Of fiercely-breathing war. 

Fiercen v. rare. [f. Fierce a. + 

-EN 0 .] a. trans. To make fierce. To fiercen up : 
to brush up, enliven, dial. b. intr. To become 
or grow fierce. Hence FieTcening ppl. a. 

2831 J. Wilson Unimore ii. 150 The Naiad in the fiercening 
foam her prow Buries. 2881 Myers Wordsworth 73 A metal 
which can grow for ever brighter in the fiercening flame. 
Mod, Staffordsh., ‘ I think it has ficrcened her up a bit.’ 

Fierceness (fi^usnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being fierce, 

1, a. Formidable violence intractable savage- 
ness of temper ; vehement and merciless fury. 

1382 WvcLiF 1 JJf<7££. iv. 8 Dreede 3e not inwardli the 
feersnesse of hem, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xviii. 
(149s) 123 Yf [the] thynne (of beestes] be broke all theyr 
cruelnes and fyersnes faylle. 2462 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
268 God smote the said Henry for his gret fersnesse. 1326 
Tindale Eph. iv. 31 Bitternes. fearsnes and wrath. 

*553 Eden Treat. Ifeiuc Ind. (Arb.) 15 The females are of 
greater fiercenesse then the males. 2695 Ld. Preston Boeth. 
11. 74 note. The Fierceness of the People being not wholly 
subdued, 27x2 Proposal Corr. Eng. Tongue 27 The 

same Defect of Heat which gives a Fierceness to our 
Natures, may contribute to that Roughness of our Language. 
286s Kincslf.y Hereto, xxi, The priest looked at him with 
something of honest fierceness in his eyes. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed- 2) 1 1 1. 288 He is like a wild beast, all violence and 
fieiceness. 

fb. Sternness, severity. Obs. 

1382 WvcLtF Rom. xi. 22 Therfore se . . the feersnesse of 
God; sothli feersnesse into hem that felden doun. £2400 
Apol. Loll. 17 pe fersnes be noper to mikil ne to Util. 1643 
Milton Divorce Introd., To .. pacify the fiercenes of this 
gentle Ordinance. 

f c. Braver}', high-spirit, mettle. Obs. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 4825 The fame of our fuersnes fares 
abrode. c 1489 Caxton Blanckardyn Hi. 18 The fyersnes of 
the sayd courser. 2692 E. Walker Efictetus* Mor. xxxi, 
Who. .admires the. .manly Fierceness that adorns his Face. 

d. Eagerness, i* Const, to with inf, 

1533 Bcllf.noek Livy i. (1822) 73 That uthir limmare-.for 
fersnes to fie, left the ax stikkand in the kingts hede. 

2. Of natural agents, disease ; also of passions, 
conflict, etc. : Intense vehemence, furious activity, 

*435 ^IlSVN Fire of Love i. xxvii. 58 Grete ferisnes of 
turmentis, 1542 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeutyke s C ij, 
Lay vpon the sayd vlceresaplayster. .vntyll that theyreand 
fyersnesse be abated, 2665 Manle\' Grottus' Low C, Warres 
355 It proved very dangerous by the fierceness of the Frost 
and cold. 2728 Rowe tr. Lucan vii. 1040 They . . curse the 
cruel Gods, in fierceness of Despair. 2885 Maneh. Exam. 
29 June s/2 The present fierceness of trade competition 
throughout the world. 2892 E. Peacock iV, Brendon 1. 271 
The fierceness of the storm w'as over. 

tFie’rcety. Obs, Forms: fyerstefe. 

[f. as prec. -h -TV.] = Fierceness. 

2382 SVyclif yudith iii. ii And jit ner the latere these 
thingus doende thei mysten not swagen the feersie of his 
brest. £2450 Mirour Saluacioun 4233 The fierstee of this 
streit dome is noted be virgines ten. 2494 Fabyan Chron. 
vn. 394 The northyn wynde blewe w'ith suebe fyerste. c 1500 
Melusine ixg He considered.. the fyerste ofhys vysage. 

t Fie'rdhalf. Obs. [f. fierd, Fourth + HaUf.] 
A fourth part, a quarter. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bjtlk 4- Selv. 21 Such a kind of some- 
whatkin, as truckles beneath the very tinyness of an half 
nothing, and is forsooth a fierdhalf nothing. 

Fie'rding. pseudo-arch. [a. Sw. fjcrdingx^ 
Q^.fjSrHungr see Farthing. 

Introduced from a Swedish writer by Blackstone in his dis- 
quisitions on Teutonic legal antiquities, and by some later 
writers mistaken for a term of early Eng. law.) 

An alleged name for a quarter of a hundred or of 
a shire, • Also attrib. in fierdiug-couri, 

2768 Blackstone Comm. IiI. 34 The antient Gothic courts 
in their lowest instance, or fierding-courts. 2872 E. W. 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 220 note. The district between the 
Hundred and the greater Shire — the Fierding or Quarter. 
1889 Century Diet., Fierding-conrt, one of an early class of 
English courts, so called because [etc.]. 

II Fieri (fai'eroi). [L. fieri, inf. to be made, 
come into being. Cf, in esse, in posse ] Used in 
med.L. phrase in fieri : in process of being made or 
coming into being, i* Formerly sometimes treated 
as an Eng. phrase, as in the fieri, in oufveiy fieri. 

2640 Bp. Hall Episc. i. ii. 8 The Roman Church, then in 
the fieri of reforming. 2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 117 Many. of 
these formed stones seem now to be in fi^ri, x68i Relig. 
Clerici 5 There is a certain magical influence of nature . . 
that tempers us all diversly in our verj' fieri.^ 2726 A. Hor- 
NECK in GlanvilV s Sadducismtts 363 The things then being 
in fieri, when it (the book! was printed. 1832 Austin 
yurispr. II. <i885»9io The contract is still in fieri as between 
obligor and obligee.. 

II Fieri-facias (forer3i|f£i*ji3es)._ Law. [L. 
fiert-facias cause to be made, f, fi^td^ (see prec.) -f- 
facias cause, 2 nd pers. sing. pres. subj. ol facere to 
do, make.] ‘A writ wherein the sheriff is com- 
manded that he cause to be made out of the goods 
and chattels of the defendant, the sum for which 


judgement was given * (Blackstone) ; the common 
process for executing a judgement. Often quoted as 
f'i./a (fsi'f^t*). 

*463 Fasten Lett. II. No. 474. 135 A fieri facias is come 
out of the Exchequir for Hue Fen. 1544 rt. Nat. Bre7'. 177 
He shal haue execucyon against them by the statute of 
acton Burnel by a fieri facias. 1685 Keble Ring's Bench 
Rep. I. .947 Recovery of Debt on Fi. fa.’ directed to the 
Sheriff into London. 2728 Carthew Kinfs Bench Rep. 
(1741) 419 There were two distinct Writs of Fi. fa. brought 
to the Sheriff. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 174 Nor were 
lands originally liable to a private person's debts, nor any 
execution ^but by fieri or levari facias. 2829 Maule & 
Selwvn King's Bench Rep. VI. ixo The plaintiff claimed as 
a purchaser of a term, seized and sold by the sheriff under 
a writ of fi. fa. 

fb. puniiixtgly. (Cf. Fjery a, 4 b.) Obs. 

1594 Nashe Uttfort. Trav. Wks. V. 44 Purseuants with 
red noses . . a purseuant . . with the verie reflexe of his firie 
facias. x6o8 Pennyless Pari, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 74 
They that drink too much Spanish sack shall . , be served 
with a fiery-faces.^^ 1611 [see Facies i]. 2667 Dryden 

Wild Gallant 11. ii, I use to tell him of his Title, Fiery 
facias. 


Fierily (fais'rili), [f. Fiery a. + -ly2.] 
In a fiery manner. 

1. With 'the appearance or colour of fire. 

2824 tr. Hoffmann's Devil's Elixir I. 75 The rising sun, 
which now ascended fieryly. 2839 J. C. Mancan Poems 69 
The sun ere he fierily sinks. 2885 G. Meredith Diana III. 
XV. 304 Her muslngs on him. .fierily brushed her cheeks. 

. 2. With ardour; ardently, eagerly, passionately. 

1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. yonah yj The Prophet so firily is 
set, and so hotely enflamed to run from his dutie. 2825 
Blackw. Mag. XVlII. 448 Long, and eagerly, and fierily I 
gazed. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. viii. (1892) 112 He 
lived with the pulses of the minutes, much as she did, only 
more fierily. . 

Fieriness (fsio'rines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being fiery. 

1. The attribute of containing the element fire ; 
igneous nature. Ols, 

2680 H. More Apocal. APoc. 74 As if a burning Mountain 
had been cast into the Sea, the earthxnessand fieriness thereof 
being .so contrary, .to Water, 

2. The condition of being hot as fire, or of glow- 
ing like fire. 

26x2 CoTCR., .firinesse ; the being red-hot. 2698 
J, Fryer E, India 4- Persia 104 Water is sprinkled, to 
mitigate the Fieriness of the Sun. 

t b. Inflammation ; of the /flffi-ERT- 

SIPF.LAS. Obs. 

2616 SuRFL. Si Markh. Country Farme 206 It quencheth 
the firinesse of the face. 1658 A Fox Wurtz' Surg. il xxiii. 
139 All th& fieriness and burning is gone [from a wound], 
c,. Of a liquid or viand : see Fiery 4 c. 

2698 J. Fryer E. India 4* Persia 257 Their Relishing Bits 
have not the Fieriness of ours. 2837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(18.^2) 393 Flavour, mellowness and a due strength without 
fieriness, comprised all that need be desired to produce 
a British Brandy. 

3. Ardour of temper ; tendency to * fire up ^ 

2625-8 Camden's Hist. Eliz, iv. (1688) 568 The Fierine.ss 

and Heat of liis Youth. 2704 Addison Italy ( 1733 ) 37 
Natural Fieriness of Temper. 2842 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) 1. 
76 Katey (from a lurking propensity to fiery-ness)[is named] 
Lucifer Box. 

Fi'erize, 2 '. Obs.~'^ [f. Fire jA + -ize.] 
intr. To become fire, assume the properties of fire. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. 11.(2642) ij/2 But Aire lume 
Water, Earth may Fierize. 

. Fierk, obs. f. of Firk. 

Fiersday, Sc. form of Thursday. 

Fiers(e, obs. forms of Fierce. 

II Fiert6 (fygrt^). {F.fierte, f. fier : see Feer a."] 
Haughtiness, pride ; high spirit. 

2673 Dryden Mam', a la Mode ii. i, I assume something 
of fiertiS into my countenance.^ 2784 Han. More in W. 
Roberts Mem. (1835) 1. 353 This preposterous pride Mrs. 
Palmer seemed to think a noble fiert6, 2841 Lady Blessing- 
ton Idler in France I. 171 A certain fiertd. .of aspect. 


Fiery (faie'ri), a. Forms : 3 furie, -y, fuyre, 
-i, -y, 4-6 fyre, -ie, -y, 4-7 firie, -yCe, (5 fery), 
6-7 fieri©, (6 fyeri), 6-9 fir(e)y, 6- fieir- [f- 
Fire sb. ■‘c -y 1. Cf. 0¥x\s.fiurech, Du. vurig, Da. 
fyrig, ;MHG. viurec, viunc {fjtx.feuHg').'] 

1. (I)onsisting of or containing fire ; flaming with 
fire. Fiery-drake, -dragon — Fire-dbake. 

£2275 Passion 660 in O. E, Misc. 56 pe holy gost heom 
com vp-on in fury tunge. £2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 39//75 
A fiery Drake J>ar-opon: a-3ein heom cominde huy ^9®- 
*393 Gower Conf IL 183 For to wissen hem by night A fi«y 
piller hem alight. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de W. 153*) 3 
The holy goost appered on apostles in fyry tonges. 10x2 
Bible Dan. iii. 23 These three men. .fell downe bound into 
the midst of the burning fierie furnace- ^*®®® Cowpcr 
Heroism 85 Where no volcano pours his fiery pood, a xoza 
Shelley Satire upon Sat, 34 And rains on him like flaxes 
of fier>’ snow. 1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. | 

One vast flood of burning matter. .rolling to ana r 

^ 7 - i866'b. Taylor iPaljn <;■ Pine, Passion’s fieiy fiood. 
b. Fire-bearing ; e$p. of an arrow, dart, etc. t • 

ctfi'si. Brcmdan 332 Tho fi'ry 

fenestre. £1386 Chaucer A"/, j i,.., ■ ^rxsoo 

dart so brenningly Ystiked thurgh J307 

Lancelot 1227 Loues fyre dart, -sma one 
Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 447 He d^ls hrt fteo ^o 
2796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierres Stud. Nat. (1799) 
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Father of Day, with his fiery shafts. aiZzi Shelley To 
I taly 3 As the earthquake’s fiery flight. 

c. In biblical allusions : Attended with or per- 
formed by a display of fire. 

1847 Emerson Poems^ Problem Wks. (Bohn) I. 401 Ever 
the fiery Pentecost Girds with one flame the countless host. 
1S50 Hare Mission Com/. 9 The firy baptism of the day of 
Pentecost. 1879 Farrar St, Paul (1883) 233 The awful fiery 
Law [see Deut. xx.'tiii. 2]. .delivered by God Himself. 

2. Depending on or performed by the agency of 
fire ; in jfiety trial with reference to the testing of 
metals ; also, ofa metal, tested by fire. Piery 
'weapons ^ Fjke-arms. Fieiy 'ivound : a wound 
inflicted by fire-arms. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. viir. xxv. (1535) 127/1 He 
[Mars) .dysposethe and makethe able to fyrye werkes and 
craftes. 1555 Philpot in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xlviii. 
156, Icownsel ye therfor to the fyerlGold of the Deity of owre 
Christ. XS98 Barret Theor. li^arres 1. i, 2 The wars are 
much altered since the fierie W'eapons first came vp. Ibid. 3 
Well wishing in my hart .. that this infernall fierie engine 
had never bin found out. x6n Bible i Pet. iv. 12 Thinke 
It not strange concerning the fiery triall which is to trie you. 
1704 Pope IVindsor For. X13 The whirring pheasant feels 
the fiery wound. 1876 Freeman Norm, Cong, V. xxiv, 395 
The fiery trial which England went through. 

3 . Having the appearance of fire ; brightly glow- 
ing or flaming, of a blazing red. 

x^. . MS. Herald's Office in R. Glouc, (1724) 484 neie^ In 
whiche enetid appered in the West ii. sterres of fuyry 
colour. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 252 Many sterres 
...fyl doun to the erth leuyng behynde hem fery bemes. 
1561 Burn. Panics Ch. Aij, On Wednesday. .was scene a 
jnarueilous great fyrie lightning. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. 
Ixxv. 7 Flyeth firie light. x6oi ?MarstonP<M7«//4- Kath. 
j. 208 Your nose is firie enough. 1607 Topsell 
Beasts (1658) 6 The head, and back parts to the tall, are of 
a fiery colour. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iv. (1840) 102 
These fiery appearances are nothing but certain collections 
of matter exhaled by the influence of the sun from the 
earth. X79X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest xi, The sun threw 
a fiery' gleam athwart the woods. 1878 Morley Crit. Misc.^ 
Carlyle 163 Veiled by purple or fiery' clouds of anger. 

b. absoL or quasi-r^. rare. 

1847 L. Hunt Men^ Women^ ^ B. I. xiv. 239 Hair amount- 
ing to a positive fiery. 

c. Of eyes (with mixture of sense 5) : Flashing, 
glowing, ardent. 

1568 R. Grafton Chron. (1812) II. X92 The king.. having 
black eyes, which when he waxed angiy, ^vould seeme to 
he fyrie, x6ox Shaks. yul. C, i, ii. 186 Cicero Lookes with 
such Ferret and such fiery eyes. 2819 Shelley Cyclo/>S4,6% 
So will I, in the Cyclops fiery eye. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
4* It. IsL 1 , 32 The dark fiery eye and marked features of the 
Hcapolitad fisherman. 

4 . Hot as fire; blazing, burning, red hot 
\ Fieiy-iriplicityi see quot. 1730. 

c 1290 S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 105/146 Nomen huy pich and brum- 
ston..And ope hire nakedc tendre bodi al-fuyri it casten. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6866 pat heo wolde poru fury yre. 
JS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1 . 461 Ony spark out of ane fyrie 
brand. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 54. r rsThe sword which is 
made fierie doth not only cut. .hut also burne. X697DRVDEN 
yirg. Georg, i. 157 The fiery Suns too fiercely Play. 1726 
Ir. Gregory s Astron. I. Pref. 5 That the Sun and Stars were 
fiery or red-hot Stones, 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Fiery triplicity, 
arc those signs of the zodiack which surpass the rest in fiery 
qualities, as Leo, Aries, and Sagittarius. 1744 Berkeley 
Siris § 186 The throne of God appeared like a fiery flame. 
1836 Macgillivbay tr. Humboldt's Trav. xx, 291 The sky 
became clearer, .and the atmosphere more fiery. 
ffig. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 140 pe worde ^at is 
fyry thorgh pe haly gast. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 87 
Hath thy fierie heart so parcht thy entrayles? 

b. Of a tumour, etc. : Burning, inflamed. Fiery 
face : one affected by erysipelas. 

j6oo Surflet Countrie Farme 11. xliv. 291 Of these two 
ointments, the first is better for .. skurfs, and firy faces. 
*758 J. S. Le Drafts Observ. Surg. Did. (1771) Bbb, 
Antrax, a red fiery Tumour. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 183 
Bids a plague Kindle a fieiy’ boil upon the skin. 

c. Acting like fire ; productive of a burning 
sensation or inflammation. 

1535 CovERDALE Isa. xiv. 29 The frute shalbe a fyrie worme. 
X577 Northbrooke DiciHg(}.Za,'pi 5 This is that fyrie serpent, 
that as many as lookc vpon him should Hue. r6sr Bible 
A^«;/ r.xxi.6 rierie serpents. xSai Shelley Hellas 553 Like 
a fiery plague breaks out anew. 1855 Senses 4- Int, ii. 

ii. § 15 The fiery taste of alcoholic liquors. 

5 . Of persons, their actions and attributes ; 

a. Ardent, eager, fierce, spirited. 

0x385 Chaucer L.G.JF. 2292 Philomene, He caste his 
fery herte up-on hyre, X393 Gower Cotif. III. 237 Sardana- 
pallus.. Was., Fall into thilke firy r.age Of love. 1529 More 
Com/, agst. Trib. in. W^s. 1219/1 Y" firye affecclon that we 
beare to our owne filthy fleshe. X594 Shaks. Rich. 11/ iv. 

iii. 54 Then fierie expedition be my wing. 1650 Hubdcrt 

Pill For7nalitys4 Veo’ fiery and zealous for the maintenance 
of Episcopacy. Abs.ff Achit. 156 A fiery Soul, 

which w’orking out its way, Fretted the Pigmy-Body to 
decay. 1848 Macaulay ///i/. 11 . 459 Adventures irresis- 

tibly attractive tohisfierynatur^ x867FREEMANM>rv/r.C<7V9. 
(1876) 1 . V. 290 Such fieiy'zeal implies the firmest belief, 

b. Fiercely irritable; easily moved to violent 
nngcr. 

1590 Shaks. Cow. Err.^ rv. iv. 53 Alas how fiery, and how 
sharpe he lookes. 1640 in Hamilton /’rt/err (Camden) App. 
259 Ills speeches did so fascinate the old fiery Jiirle man. 
17x0 Tatter No. 231 T 2 A terrible Apprehension of his fiery* 
Spirit, X752 Young t. i, Rome calls me fiery : Let 

her find me so I x8o6Surr ;« ierwf. (ed. 3) II. 273 

TJie signor and this fiery Montagu c.xchanged some fierce 
looks, 1852 Miss Yosge Cameos II. xv. 163 Cliarlcs, in his 
ficr^* petulance, declared that he would go. 


c. Of a horse : Mettlesome, spirited. 

*S 93 Shaks. Rich. //, v. ii. 8 The Duke . . Mounted vpon 
a hot and fierie Steed. 1697 Drvden Firg. Georg, in. 130 
The fiery Courser. .Pricks up his Ears. 1827 h^TToa Pelham 

X, My horse was.. the most fiery, .in Paris. 

6 . Of a vapour, esp. gas in a mine: Liable to 
take, fire, highly inflammable. Hence of a mine, 
etc. ; Containing inflammable gas, liable to ex- 
plosions from firedamp, 

X751 Bp. R. Pococke Trav. Eng. (1888) L '206 They are 
much troubled with what they call fiery air. .When it is 
very bad, they let down a candle by a rope, to set fire to the 
fiery damp, as they call it. Ibid, sioj Nothing but the 
vapours or fiery damp that come out of the spring. 1831 
GREENd'ELL CoaBtradt Terms Norihnmb. Dnrh. 27 
A furnace of the width of jo feet. .will. .be sufficient for 
any mine, however fiery. x868 Daily News 30 Nov., The 
seam of coal was known to be . . a fiery one. 1887 Ibid. 
30 May 5/3 Both pits are situated in what the miners: .call 
a ‘ fiery * district. 

7 . aitrib. and Comb. a. adverbial, as Jicry’bright, 
“fierce^ flamingo •holy -kindled, -liquid, -rash, 
-seeming, ^shiningy -red, -short, -sparkling, -twink- 
ling. b. parasynthetic, as fiery-faced, -footed, 
-helmed, -hoofed, -mouthed, -pointed, -sfangled, 
-spirited, -sivorded, -tressed, -visaged, -'wheeled, 
-zuinged. Also, fiery-new, f (^7) = BiiAND-ifEW 
ohs. (cf. f re-new) ; (^) of wine, not yet mellowed ; 
fiery-puissant, transl. of L. /gnipotens, working 
powerfully with fire- 

XS3X Elyot Gov. ii. vi. The eien *firye bright. 1594 Spf.nser 
Amoretii xvi, Legions of loves.. Darting their deadly ar- 
rowes, fyry bright. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log, Ded., 
A raging and *fireyfaced Aristotelean. 28x9 Shelley Cyclops 
486 The Cyclops’ eye so *fiery fierce. 15^ Sylvester Du 
Baitas 11. U. Columnes 469 David .. Holds a fierce Lyon’s 
*fiery flaming Crest. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xii. 2 Scarcely 
had Phoebus, .harnessed his •fyrie-footed team, 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4 * /ul. III. ii. 1 Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 
X748 Thomson Cast. ludoL 11. xxxii, A fiery-footed'boy, 
Benempt Dispatch. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 52 In aid of 
Troy, .came, Mars *fiery-helm*d. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. 
i. 3 Where Titan still vnyokes his *fiery-hoofed Teame. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xi. xiii. (1495) 398 Whan ""firy hote 
yren is quenchyd in water. 14. . Hoccleve Compi. Virgin 
221 Nowthowart frosty cold now *fyry hoot. 1850 Tenny- 
son /« Mem. cxiv. Some wild Pallas, .fiery-hot to burst A! 
barriers. 1595 Shaks. yohnn.x. 358 Backe to the stained 
field You equal! Potents, *ficrie kindled spirits. 1655 H. 
Vaughan Silex Scint. i. Midnight (1858) 54 Thy heav’ns 
..Are a *firie-liquid light. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v, viii. 40 
The *firie-moutncd steedes. 1644 Feast of Feasts 2 Take 
a taste of their new, *ficry-new Divinity, x^z Tennyson 
Will Water, 98 The vintage, yet unkept. Had relish, fiery, 
new. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 372 The fair and *fiery.pointed 
sun. XS73 Tvy yne ^neid x. E c j. Take that shield which . . 
The *fyrypuissant god unvict gaae thee. x63r Weever 
Ane. Fun. Mon. 2x2 Which *fiene-rash temper of his. ^ 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii. 58 Here come the J-ords. .*fierie red 
with h^te, 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 228 
The urine was usually of a fiery -red colour. 1628 F. Fletcher 
Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 149 An infinite swarme of *fierie- 
seeming wormes flying in the aire. 1594 ? CJreene Selimus 
Wks. XIV. 288 Mars .. Mounted vpon his *firie-shining 
Nvaine. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 297 *Fiery.short was Cyril’s 
counter-scoff. 1586 Marlowe xst Pi. Tafnburl. v, it, Even 
from the *fiery-spangled bed of heaven. 1596 Fitz-Geffrey 
SirF, Drake\jZZx)6-^ The *fierie-sparkling precious Chryso- 
lite. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camul Nature's Paradox •zidy'thz. 
^fiery-spirited Beast.. carried Liante towards the besieger’s 
Trenches. 1821 Byron Cain 1, i. Guarded by *fier>’-5worded 
cherubim. 1745-6 Collins Ode to Liberty 97 The *fiery- 
tressed Dane . . o’ertum’d the fane, n 2649 Drumm. of 
Ha>vth. Poems Wks. (1711) 15 *Klong . . *fiery twinkling 
gleam* Of warm vermilion swords. 1813 Shellev Q. 
vif. 87 The *fiery-visaged firmament expressed Abhorrence, 
1632 RIilton Penseroso 51 The ‘fierj’-whceHd throne. 1757 
Dyer Fleece iv. 211 *Fiery-wjnged winds, .rous’d by sudden 
storms. 

Q. In the names of birds and animals; fisry- 
braudtail, the redstart {Ruticilla phanicurus) ; 
fiery-flare, -fioyrr ^^fire-flaire, the sting-ray ; fiery- 
tangs, dial, (see quot.) ; flery-topaz, a species of 
humming bird. 

2813 J, Headrick Agrtc, Surv. For/ars. App. 55 Both 
these species (crab and lobster) are called in Angusshire. . 
Firy-iangs. *867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Fieryfaw 
ov ffire/l aire, a northern designation of the sting-ray {Raia 
pastinaca). x868 Wood Homes ’without //. xxi.y, 554 The 
oddlv shaped nest . . is made by the Fiery Topaz \ToPaza 
Pyra). 1^9 Miss Jackson Word^bk., Fie^-bran'- 

iail, the Redstart. 

Fiery-cross : see Fire-cross, 

Fife (faif), sh. Forms: a. 6 fiphe, fyfe, 6- 
fife, B. 6-7 plii-, pbyfe, -phe. [First appears 
in 15th c, : it is uncertain whether it is directly 
a. HGer. pfeife (sec Pipe sbt), or a corruption of 

Y. ffre fife, fifer (15th c. m Littrd), a. OHG. 
pfifdri (mod.G. pfeifer) piper, fifer, f. pfifan to 
Pipe.] 

1 . ATus. A small shrill-toned instrument of the 
flute kind, used chiefly to accompany the drum in 
militar}' music. 

*S 5 S Watre.max Fardle Factons ii, xu 248 Thei [Turkes] 
a dromme and a fiphc, toa^cmlilc their Dander, 
Fenton Gold. Epist. 310 Out of little and smal phyfes, come 
a voice cleare and shrilf- 1674 VLAyronDSkill Mus. Pref. 5 
When be hears the sound of the ’Frumpet, the Fife and 
Drum. 27x0 PiliLirs Pastorals v, 52 In thee 'The rudeness 
of my rural fife I see. 1846 Grotc Greece 1. viii. {1862) II. 
2X2 I heir step was regulated by the fife. 


b. (See quot.) 

2876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Fife, an orran 
stop. A piccolo, generally of two feet in length. 

• 2. The sound of this instrument; in quots. frew/. 

2627 P. Fletcher Locusts 11. iv, And blasts wUhwhiuImr 
fifes new rage inspire. x8io Scott Lady of L, \. xxxi, iht 
•lark’s shrill fife may come, .from the fallow. 

3 . One who plays the fife ; a fifer. 

1548 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 166 For one montbes 
wages . . for iiij.dnimmes and two fyfes, every at x\\ 1558 
Barret Theor, Warres 11. i. 18 Instructing the Dnira^ 
and Phifes their seuerall soundes. x 6 * 5 MARKHA 5 i.Sc«/</f>n 
Accid. IS The Phiphes (if there be more then one) the eldw 
shall march with the eldest Dnimme. 2649 Ann. Barbtr. 
Surgeons Lond. (1890) 406 Paid to the Drumme & Phiffe— 
I2X. Mod. They sent the drums and fifes to drown his voice, 

4 . atlrib., as fife-bird. Also, fife^major [Mil), 
a non-commissioned officer who superintends the 
fifers of a regiment. 

■ 1854 Whittier Lit. Rcc, 4- Misc. 241 I heard a. mellow 
gush of music from the brown-breasted me-bird. 2802 James 
Milit. Diet., Fife-major. 


Fife (fsiO* f^* pi’€C. sb.] a. intr. To play 
on a fife. b. iratis. To play (a tune) -upon or as 
upon the fife. 

1837 Longf. Drift-Wood Prose Wks. 1886 1 . 322 All Wow- 
ing and drumming and fifing away like mad. 1887 Stents- 
SON Underwoods 17 Winds that in darkness fifed a tune. 

Hence Fi’fing vbl. sb., the action of the vb. 

ci8x7 Byron To T. Moore ii, Fifing and drumming.. Oh 
Thomas Moore ! 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xxi. § xx, 
7 'he fluting and flfeing expire, the drumming remains. 

Fifer (fai’foi). [f. as prec. + -er1.] One who 
plays the fife. 

1540 in Vicarj's Anal. (1888) App. xii. 242 Item, for lohu 
Pretre, fyfer, wagis . . xxr. viijd!. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Fwit 
(Arb.) 17 Syne Phifers, Drummes, and Trumpets cleir do 
craue The pelmell chok with larum loude alwhair. 1635 
Torriano, Fifaro, a piper, a fifer, a fluler. 2809 Piskk^ 
Trav. France 247 This is some fifer wKb has obtained this 
leave. iB40 Act 3-4 Viet. c. 96 § 53 Drummer, trumpetu, 
fifer. x868 Morris Earthly Par. ii. (2870) 147 The fiftf 
[must) stop His dancing notes the pensive drone that chid. 

Fifc-ra*!! (fsifir^hl). Naut. [Said by Milon 
to be so called because the fifer sat on this rail 
while the anchor was being got in.] fa. 
'Rails forming the upper fence of t he bnlwaAs on 
each side of the quarter-deck and poop in mcn of- 
war’ (Adm. Smyth, 1867) {pbs^. b. The rail roma 
the main-mast, encircling both it and the pomps 
and furnished with belaying pins for the ninninj 
rigging. , 

17*1-1800 Bau.ey, Fife Fails. 1804 A. Duncas Man- 
ners Chron. Pref. 19 Drift-rails, fife-rails, sheer-rails, waw- 
rails, etc. x88i \V. C. Russell Ocean Free-Lance II. a- 
368 [It] whitened the rigging and the fife-ratls. 

Tiff (fif), V. nonce-vjd. [Echoic.] To play oa 
the Pandean pipes. (In quot. quasi-friiw.) 

18S6 Tinsley’s Jlfag-. Ju)y 65 The man with. .the Paaotaa 

pipes, .trying to fiff himself into a Consumption. 

rifish (fai-fij), a. -SV. [said to be f. J' 
name ofaScotch county + -ISH ; applied origmally 
as a term of opprobrium to people from thsi 
county.] Somewhat deranged. 

i8za Scott Pirate ix. Very, very Fifish, a.s the T 

fisher-folks say. jBr, — Retiganntlet vii, ‘Jnsl Finsh,v 
— a wee bit by the East-Nook or sae.' 

Pift, obs. form of Fifth. 

Pifteen (fiftrn, fi’ftfn), a. and sb. Forms : I 
fyftdne,-tfne, 3-6flf-,fyften(e, ^soiil/i. rylten^i 
(3 fythtene), 3, 5 fiveten(e, 7-8 ■osf'pS"? 
tene, 6-7 flfteene, 9 Sc. feifteen, 6- ' 

lOE. f/fUne, -thee corresponds to OFns. jujh" 
OS. ftftein (LG. fd/Uin, Du. mjftien\ OHlo. 
Jimf-zehtn, Jinfzehan (MHG. viinf-, 


unnj-, j.—j- 

mod.G. fiinfzehsi), ON. fimtdn (Sw. 
fetnleii), Qo'Ca. fimftailmn ; f. OTent. ’fimf H 
+ *tehtm Ten : see -teeh.] , 

The cardinal number composed of ten and in , 
represented by the symbols 15 or xv. 

A. as adj. 

1 . In concord with sh. expressed. 


Gosp. John xi. i8 Ufer JyHt..- — - , 
Gen. « 5 * Ex. 415 For fifiene ger haadc adam; ^ 

cue cam. 2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 4 *^ 
ssewede vyfiene ny3t ywj’s. a 1300 » fr. 

J>jr ar he springes o wreih fythtene. x^o bUes 

Consc. 4564 Aftir hair dede . . Aniicrist sal regne, YR , ^ p. 
days, rt 2400 (1891)59 Heerc bj’g>’nnetn 
" Forrest Pleas. Poesye 


591)59 rieerc 

psalmes. 1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 472 The bc<« 
tene shealinges not surmowntinge. *602 Warner^ 
x1.lxi1.272 Sa'nt Nicholas Bay. .fificcnehunurca i ^ 
Mosco is away. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in norse 
92 An agitation .. to bring down Jubilees *0 .n i’> 

or ten years. 2765 Pennant Zool. (1768) II- fill 

clap-nets of fiveteen yards lencth, sStgSurA.^''^ip . . ^ 
vii. 23 For fifteen monihs, 1883 Stevenson Trtns. 
Fificen men on the dead man's chest. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb., which may 'isuai ) 
supplied from context. The Ftfteen : the ^ V ^ 
Session (formerly) consisting of fifteen 
Also, the first Jacobite rising (in the v«r 
c 2050 Byrhtfcrtk's Handboe in Anglia VI I *• j.oe 

synt fiftenc to l.-\fc todailaS ha e.all swa ha , //-s 
O/wr A/. 8663 (Colt.) I>is temple .. of heghl h i 
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[eln]. x66o Sir B. Ruddier Poems 83 Give me a Virgin of 
Fifteen. X7X2*4 Pope Ra/ie Lock iv. 58 Hail, wayward 
Queen 1 Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen, 1769 Dublin 
Mercury 16-19 Sept. 2/2 A Black Gelding . . about fifteen 
high, a 1797 H. WALPOLE Mem. Geo. /I, I. 266 A man en- 
gaged in the former rebellion or as the Scotch call it in the 
Fifteen. 18x4 Scott IFav. Ixiv, ‘Ye were just as ill aff in 
the feifteen 18x5 — Guy M. xxxviii, ‘A man’s aye the 
better thought o’ in our country for having been afore the 
feifteen.* 1842 Orderson Creol. viii. 75 From adolescent 
fifteen , . to mature twenty-five. 
t 3 . = Fifteenth fl. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce n. 17 On the fyften day. c 1430 Free- 
masonry 251 The fyftene artycul maketh an ende, For to the 
mayster he ys a frende. 1525 Ld. Berkers Froiss. II. cxxv, 
[cxxi.] 356 To be at Hamton the fyftene day of May. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. vi. vi. (1622) 130 The fifteene Ka- 
lends of Nouember. 1623 Bill of Compi. in N. SJiaks. Soc, 
Trans. (1885) 498 In the fifteene yeare of his Ma*‘«» raigne. 

B. as sb. 

1 . Estg. Hist. -Fifteenth i. Ohs. 

X494 Fabyan Ckron. vn. 480 In this yere also the Kynge 
heldehis parlyament. .in the whiche was graunted vnto hym 
thre fyftenys. 1540 Nottingham Rec. III. 379 To Master 
Meyre in money to make owte the Fyften v./i. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VJj IV. vii. 23. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 1. 
(ed. 2) 23 Both the Houses gave halfeatenth and halfe a fif- 
teene, to be disposed of as the Lords thought fit, for the 
defence of the Realme, 

2 . A set of fifteen persons or things : a. A set of 
fifteen players forming a * side ’ at Rugby football. 

x88o Times 12 Nov. 4/4 The two Universities . . always 
place strong fifteens in the field. xSgo Daily News 4 Dec. 
2/s The visitors brought a powerful fifteen, and secured the 
victory after a splendid game, 
t b. (see qiiot.) Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armo?(ry m. 231/2 A pair of Beads called 
Fifteens, containing fifteen Pater Nosters and 150 Aves. 

c. Cribbage. An exact sum of fifteen pips counted 
on two or more cards, a court card reckoning as 10. 

1674 Cotton Compi. Gamester ix. 108 That makes you six 
Games, because there is two fifteens and a pair. 1830 Hoyle 
made familiar 38 They neither form a pair, a fifteen, a 
sequence nor a flush. 

3 . A game at cards : see quot. 

Daily News 13 Feb. s/6 During a game of fifteen, a 
species of poker, several cards were marked. 

C. Comb^j as Jifleen - sfined adj, ; fifteen- 
pounder, a gun throwing a shot that weighs fifteen 
pounds ; ^teen-shilling <2,, worth fifteen shillings. 

1684 J, Peter Siege Vienna im ^Fifteen pounders. X85S 
yi.AQKOUi.'V Hist, Eng, IV. 608 The ministers .. re.solved to 
issue.. *fifteenshilling bills, tor the payment of the troops. 
1832 Johnston in Proc. Beno, Nat. Club I. 7 The *fiftcen- 
spined stickleback. 

Fiffceener (fiftf’noj), [f. prec, + -er^.] A book 
printed in the fifteenth century, 

^it^bw Mag, XXVII. 306 An ardent devotee of Fif* 
teeners. 1876 Cutter Rules Diet. Catal, 68 Such . . books 
are fifteeners or the rarest Americana. 

Fifteentll (fiftPn)>, fi’ftfn))), a. and sb. Forms : 
I fifteiBe, -doBa, •6(o)^a, 3 fiftfioBa, south, 
viftethe, vyfteope, 3-4 fiftend(e, 4 south. 
vyfteope, 6 Kent vifftend, 4-7 fiftenth(e, (4 
fiftenpe), 5-6 fyfte(n)th(e, (6 -toenth), 6-7 
fivete(^e)nth, 6- fifteenth. [OE. fiftiotSa (fern, 
and neut. -<?), f. fifi^ne Fifteen on the analogy of 
t^ota Tenth. From the 14th c. the forms descend- 
ing from the OE. become rare, being superseded 
by a new formation on Fifteen + -th, which still 
remains. A third form of the ordinal, fftendie, 
appears in the Ormulum, Hampole and the Cursor 
Mundi, and appears to be due to Scandinavian 
influence ; cf. ON. Jimtdnde (Sw. feiniondey Da. 
femlende). The other Tent, langs. agree with the 
ON. in having the ordinal suffix as -d- instead of 
-J >- ; OYns. f^tinde^ OS. "^^ffteindo (Du. vijftiende)^ 
OHG. funfzhido (MHG. viinfzehende, mod.Ger. 
ffmfseknte)^ Goth. Jivifta-taikunda (= fifth + 
tenth).] The ordinal numeral belonging to the 
cardinal fifteen. 

A. adj. 

1 . In concord with sb. expressed. 
c 900 Bseda's Hist. iv. xxvii. [xxvi.] (1891) 358 py fiftesSan 
geare. <rxooo 5 ‘<Tjr.X^^c/i^. III. i9oMonesefifteo3a. cxzoo 
Ormin 9170 Onn hiss fiftende winnterr. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 522 The viftethe peni of hor god. 1382 Wyclif Nunt. 
xxviii. 17 In the fiftenthe day. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1869 
One the fyftethe day. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kittgs xiv. 23 In 
the fyftenth yeare of Amasias. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
XV. xii, And here we put an end to the fifteenth book. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. i. 30 Dull inventions of the 
fifteenth century'. 

2 . "With ellipsis of sb. 

1641 Milton Ck. Govt. 1. vi. 25 A councell, from which by 
any thing that can be learnt from the fifteenth of the Acts, 
no faithful Christian was debarr’d. *753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 125 She having had a very bad Night 
from the Fourteenth to the Fifteenth. 

3 . Fifteenth part \ one of fifteen equal parts into 
which a quantity may be divided. 

1626 Bacon Syh'a § 798 A Fifteenth Part of Siluer. 1662 
Graunt Bills of Mortality vii. 42 London . . bear[s] the fif- 
teenth part of the charge of the whole Nation in all Publick 
Taxes. 

B. sh. 

1 . A fifteenth part ; esp. in Eng. Hist. A tax of 
one-fifteenth formerly imposed on personal property. 


c 1380 Wyclif Eng. Wks. (1880) 66 Men supposen alle l»es 
passen \>xo fiftenhes. X496-7 Act Hen. VII. c. 12 {title) An 
Acte for Fyftenthes and Tenthes. 15x8 Acc. Si. John's 
Hosp.y Canterb.. Payd for ij ^vrytys for alowans off ^e vifF- 
tend. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixiv. (1739) 133 
He took a fifteenth which was granted to his Father. 1765 
Blackstone I, i. viii. 208 Tenths and fifteenths were 

temporary aids . . granted to the king by parliament. 1879 
Castle Law of Rating 21 The collectors of the tenths and 
fifteenths granted to the King in the City of London. 

2. Mus. a. (see quot. 1876.) b. (see quot. 

18S0.) 


a. 15^ Morley Introd. Mus. 71 An eight, a twelfth, a 
fifteenth, .and so forth . . be perfect cordes. 1609 Douland 
Ornith. Microl. 79 Others are tripled, to wit, a fifteenth, 
which is equall to the sound of an Vnison, and an Eight. 
1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. Fifteenth, the 
interval of a double octave. 

b. 16x3 Organ Specif. Worcester Cathedral. In the choir 
organ , . i smal principal or fiftenth of mettal. 1776 Sir J. 
Hawkins Hist. Music IV. 1. x. 149 Of the stops of an 
organ, the most usual are the Diapasons . . Tenth, Twelfth, 
Fifteenth [etc.]. _ x88o Grove Diet. Mus.. Fifteenth is a stop 
or set of pipes in an organ sounding 2 octaves or 15 notes 
above the Open diapason. 


Hence Piftee'nthly adv.. in the fifteenth place. 
a 1642 Sir W. ’Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 322/1 
Fifteenthly, they ought to take Account. 1691-8 Norris 
Pract, Disc. (1711) III, 170 When he shall yet further con- 
sider Fifteenthly. 

Fifth, (fif])), a. andj^. Forms: i fifta, (fern. & 
neat, fifte), 2-7 (3 4 fyfft), 3-4 sottlh. 

vifte, 3-6 fyfte, -the, (3 fivet, 5 fyvet), 4-5 fyve- 
(pe, -th(e, (4-5 fifpe, -the), 5-7 flth(e, 6- fifth. 

fifta^O^ns,. ftfta. 0%. fifto (Du. vijfde). 
OHG. fimfto, finfto (MHG. vttnfle, viinfle. mod. 
Gtr.fimftc). O'lA.Jimte (Sw, andDa-y^w/^), Goth. 

*fimflon-, f. pre-Teut. ^peitqio- 
(Gr. 7r€/i7rT«5r, 'Li3X,quin{c)tus). f. */^«^^Five. The 
normal form Jift still survives in dialects; the 
standard form, which first appears in the 14th c., 
is due to the analogy of fourth^ The ordinal 
numeral belonging to the cardinal five. 

A. adj. 1 . In concord with sb. expressed, 
cxooo /Elfric Lev. xix. 25 /Er J^am fiftan geare. cxooo 
Sax.Leeckd. 11,298 Fifte masgen is. cixjsLamb, Horn, 
X03 peo fifte sunne is Tristicia. a X225 Ancr. R. 198 pe vifte 
hweolp hette Inobedience. <*1300 Cursor M. 9232 (Cott.) 
To recken forth pat leuedi kin, pe fift eild wil we be-gin. 
xyfiAyenb. 12 pe vifte article zuo is pet [etc.]. C1380 Wyclif 
Set. Wks, III, 444pe fyffk heresie. e 1400 Destr, Troy 7553 
heading. Of the Fyuet Batell in the Felde. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans "Eih, The fithe yere a grete stagge. xtt6 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W, de W. xs3x) 307 b, By the vertue of the fyfth 
worde that thou spake for great mystery. 2632 Sanderson 
Senn. ^^47 The fift position. 1700 Dryden Pal. 4 Arc. iii. 
x68 With smiling aspect you serenely move In your fifth 
orb, and rule the realm of love. 1781 CowPER/fio/ir 414 Just 
made fifth chaplain of his patron lord. 1837 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. viii, The fifth form would fag us, and I and some 
more struck and we beat 'em. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Fifth 
ventricle [of the brain], the cavity which lies between the 
two layers of the septum lucidum. 

b. To smite j f stab vi. under the fifth rib : to 
strike to the heart, lit. and fig. 

The Revised Version (agreeing with the older Eng. ver- 
sions) has ‘in the belly’} the translators of 1611 regarded UJOn 
hdmesh as the same word as homesh fifth part ; the two are 
from different roots, as the other Semitic langs. show, 

161X Bible 2 Sayn. ii. 23 Wherefore Abner with the hinder 
ende of the speare smote him vnder the fift ribbe. 1641 W. 
Hooke New Eng. Teares ii Death . . stabs them in the fift 
rib. 1822 Shelley Chas, I. i. 104 Smiting each Bishop 
under the fifth rib. 

c. The fifth •wheel of a coach, 7uaggon, tic.', pro- 
verbially used for something superfluous. 

1891 Law Times XCI. 205/2 The functions of the grand 
juror are too often those of the fifth wheel in the coach. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb. 

O. E. Chron. an. 827 Fifta was Eadwine Norpan hymbra 
cyning. cxxqsLa/nb. Hom.^g Fifte is pet pu scalt forjeuen 
pon monne pe wiS pe agultet. a 1300 Cursor^ M. 23225 
(Gott.) Of helle pines . . pe fi^ft es vndemes of dint, pat Jpa 
wreches par sal hint 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witchr. i. viii. 
13 Statutes made in the fift of Elizabeth. 1678 B. R. Let. 
Pop. Friends 8 That cursed, unfortunate Fifth of November. 
1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 395 The lots were cast on four ; Myself 
the fifth. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam x. ix. 5 Each fifth shall 
give The expiation for his brethren here. 

3 . Fifth paH\ one of five equal parts into which 
a quantity may he divided. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv 230 The kyng axed the 
fifthe part of all the meoble goodes of englond. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus. Cochlearinm . . two fift partes, a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. (1690I 73 The same Lands will produce 
a fifth part more of Food. 

4 . qua.s\-adv. In the fifth place, Fifthly. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 292 Fyfth, they be 
mortifyed from the inordynate affeccyon of parentes. 

B. sb. 1 . = Fijlh phrt. See A. 3. Also, a fifth 
part of moveable goods granted to the king. 

*SS 7 Recordc WJietst. B ij b, Sesqniquinta. 6 to 5 : 12 to 
10. .(i J) a fifte more. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. IV. India 6 The 
kings fiftes and revenues. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 209 To 
set down 3 Fourths and 4 Fifths. 1724 Swift Drapier's 
Lett. V. (1725) 147 When the Publick shall have lost.. Four 
Fifths of its Annual Income for ever. 1777 Robertson H ist. 
A vtcr. (1783) in. 370 The spoil . . after setting apart the 
king’s fifth, was divided among 480 persons. 

2 . Mus. a. A note five diatonic degrees above 
or below a given note ; the interval of three tones 
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and a semitone, embracing five diatonic degrees of 
the scale. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 70 A third, a Fift, a Sixt. 
1652 Newsfr. Lowe-Countr. 8 He.. Knows Thirds, Fifths, 
Eights, R^ts, Moods, and Time. 1737 Ozell Rabelais V. 
80 La Quinte. .a Fifth, or the Proportion of Five in Musick. 
1825 Danneley Encycl. blusic. Fifth, a note in music, of 
which there are three species, viz. the perfect fifth, called 
also dominant, the diminished and augmented. 1^4 Mrs. 
Gatty Parables fr. Nature Ser. iv. 131 All the fifths were 
either too flat or too sharp. 

b. The concord of two tones separated by this 
interval. 

1656 tr. Hobbed Elem. Philos, iv. xxix. 372 The Organ [of 
hearing] will . . make that Concord which is called a Fifth. 
1^4 [see Concord sb. 5]. 

3 . pi. Articles of the fifth degree in quality; fifth- 
rate material. 

i88x Daf/v A^4f2i;x7 Sept. 3/4 Butter.. thirds, io6f.; fourths, 
99r. ; fifths, 78J. 1893 Wesim. Gas. 5 June 6/3 Formerly 
only as low a quality as good fifths were imported. 

C. Comb, fifth - chain (see quot.) ; fifth- 
essence = Quintessence ; fifth-penny, = fifth 
part ; fifth-wheel (see quot.). 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 839/2 * Fifth-chain, the chain 
by which the single lead horse in a team of five is hitched 
to the end of the tongue. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (.^rb.) 35 
Poure out, my frends, there your *fift-essence fyne. 1732 
Swift Prop. Pay Nat, Debt. Wks. (1841) II. 123 The lands 
of the primacy, .are let so low that they hardly pay a “fifth 
penny of the real value. 1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 416 
Torksey and Hardwick paid the fifth-penny of the tax of the 
city of Lincoln. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1 . 839/2 * Fifth 
wheel, a wheel or segment above the fore-axle of a carriage 
and beneath the bed. .the fifth wheel forms an extended sup- 
port to prevent the careening of the carriage bed. 

b. When prefixed to certain sbs., as foj’m, rate, 
tic., fifth forms a combination, which is used at- 
tributively, passing occas. into an adj., and through 
the absolute use into a sb. 

x666 Lond. Gas. No. 38/4 A Fifth Rate Fregat, called the 
Sweepstakes. 1672 Lacy Dumb Lady. Prol., My less than 
fifth rate wit. 16^ Land. Gas. No. 2451/4 Admiral Herbert 
had with him. . 10 fourth Rates, x fifth Rate, and 2 Tenders. 
*747 J- Lind Lett. Navy i. (1757) 22 Captains of a fifth 
rate. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. ix, For most of the sixth 
spent their evenings in the fifth-form room. 

Hence Fifthly adv., in the fifth place. 

X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de. W. 1331) 8 b, Fyfthly, they must 
despyse y* deuyll with all his pompes. x68x H. hloRE Exp. 
Dan, App, 111.297 Fifthly, Ifit be demanded why, etc. x6Sz-6 
J. Scott CAr. Life (1747) III. 252 Fifthly and lastly, That 
Christ also was that Jehovah and divine Lord and King, .is 
evident. x8oo Young in Phil. Trans. XCI. 82 Fifthly by 
immerging the eye in water, 

t Pifub. monarcht Obs. Christ as the head 
of the 'fifth monarchy * ; see next. 

1658 Cowley Cutter Coleman S' 

So great and gay a one [Co 
the Fifth Monarch’s Court I 
Fanai. in Hart. Mtsc. (x746)Vni. 70/2 He had resolved to 
keep it till the Coming of the fifth Monarch. 

Fifth, monarchy. The last of the five great 
empires referred to in the prophecy of Daniel 
(Dan. ii. 44), in the 17th c. identified with the 
millennial reign of Christ predicted in the apoca- 
lypse. Also attrib., esp. in Fifth-monarchy man, 
one of those in 1 7th c. who believed that the second 
coming of Christ was immediately at hand, and 
that it was the duty of Christians to he prepared 
to assist in establishing his reign by force, and in 
the meantime to repudiate all allegiance to any 
other government. 

1657 Evelyn Diary 10 Aug., Desperate zealots, call’d the 
Fifth-Monarchy-Men. 1677 Dk. Lauderdale in L. Papers 
(1885) III. Ivii. 89 How soone they [the disaffected in W. 
Scotland] may take armes no man can tell; for. .they are 
perfitely fifth monarchye men. 1703 Sewall Diary 31 Jan. 
(1879) II. 52 William Parsons of 88 years, is buried. Was 
in the fifth-monarchy fray in London : but sHpt away in the 
Crowd. 1731 E. Calamy Life (1830) I. i. 76 He fCalamy's 
schoolmaster] was a sort of Fifth Monarchy man. 

HenceFifth-monaTchical, a., of or pertaining to 
the Fifth-monarchy ; Fifth-momarcliism nonce- 
wd., the principles of the Fiflli'inonarchy-men ; 
Fifth-mo’narchist = Fifth-monarchy-mau. 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot Ded. A ij b, An Anti- 
christian pretence of a Fifth Monarchical Soveraignty over 
all the Kings and Princes of Christendom. 1705 E. Ward 
Hud. Rediv. II. ix., Fifth-Monarchical Fanaticks. 1736 Plea 
Sacram. Test 110 Venner, and the other Fifth-Monarchists 
in England. 1832-4 De Quincey Caesars Wks. 1862 IX. 9 1 he 
fanatics of 1650 who proclaimed Jesus for their king, .were 
usually styled Fifth-Monarchists. 1870 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. i. (1873)235 The turbid zeai of Fifth-Jlonarcbisrn. 

Fiftieth, (fi-ftiej)), c. isb.) Forms: 1-2 fifti* 
goBa, -geBa, flfteogoBa, -gaBe, 2-3 fiftuBa, -oe, 

3 fiftugeB0,4-6fif-, fyftith(e, -tyth(e, 6- fiftieth. 
[O'E.fifligoda earlier ’^fiftiguufa. correspon^ng 
to ON. fimmtugdnde (Sw., ^or\y. femliande, Da. 
femtiende). f. Fifty on the analogy * -nt • 

In the other Teut. langs. the 
OYxh.fiftichsta (Du. vijftiesic), OHG.fmfsugSsto (.u no 
viinfzegeste. xuoA.G^x.funfzigste.) ^ r-irdinal 

The ordinal numeral belonging to th 
fifty. Fiftieth part', one of 6fty eqaal parts into 
which a quantity may be divided. ^ 
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estertid. c x2oo Trzn. Coll. Hovt.zi'j pe fiftugeSe dai after 
estrene dai. 1382 Wyclif A'’?/;;:, viii, 25 Whanne the fyftithe 
5eer of age ihei han fulfillid. 1530 Palsgr. 372 Cinguau- 
tiesme . 1579 Fulke Heskins’ Pari. 495 The fiftieth 

Chapter sheweth the understanding of the same text by 
Effrem. i6xx Bible Lei’, xxv. ii A labile shall that fiftieth 
yeere be vnto you. 1721 Newton Opticks ui. xxi. (ed. 3) 325 
The fiftieth part of an Inch. x868 I^ckyer Heavens (ed. 3) 
310 'i‘he fiftieth part of.a second of arc. 1800 Young in 
Phil. Trans. XCi. 48 Their difference was exactly one*fifth 
of an inch. To this we must add a fiftieth. 

Fifty (fi'fti), a. and sh. P'orms : i fiftis, 2-4 
jdfti, 3 Orm. fifftig, south, vifti, 3-5 fi-, fyfte, 
3-6 fyfty, 4-6 fiftio, -tye, (6 fyvetie), 7 fivety, 
4,7- fifty. [OE./^/x^ = O'^n^.ftfiichjftfiech, OS. 
fiftich O^O.fimfzngQA^Q.fibnfzec^ 

fiinfzecj mod.Ger. tigir 

femtio^ Nonv. and obs. t>a. femii\ Goth, fimf 
tigjuSy OTeut. Five + *ttgiwtz, pi. of *te^uz 
decade : see -ty.] 

A. adj. The cardinal number equal to five tens, 
represented by 50 or 1 . Also with omission of sb., 
and in comb, with numbers below ten (ordinal and 
cardinal), as fifly-onCyfifty-Jirsiy etc. 

Beowulf^ 2733 (Gr.) Fiftix wintra. c 1000 vElfric Deni. 
xxii. 29 Fifiis yntsena seolfres. a 1x75 Coti. Hovt. 225 Fifti 
fedmewld. c 1205 Lay. 1285 Fifti scipen fulle. x297R.Glouc. 
(1724) 518 Arst he adde ileye an erthe vnssrined vifti 5er. 
CX32S Metr. Horn. 18 A man haht him fifty penis. CX380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 192 Fourty or fyfty in a queer. CX400 
Destr. Troy 4064 In hor company come dene shippes fyfte. 
1483 Catk. Angl. T32/2 sxthe, guingzea^esies. ai^^i 
G. Cavendish )!/e/r. Pis. in Li/e IPolsey {1^2$) IL 31 This 
fyvetie or threscore yere. 1588 Shaks. L, L. L. iv. iii. 242 
A withered Hermite, fiue score winters worne, Might shake 
off fiftye looking in her eye. x6xx Bible Gen. ix. 28 And 
Noah liued after the flood, three hundred and fifty yeeres. 
1683 Pennsylv. Archives I. 57 To .secure the Paeyment of 
fivety pounds of like money. X777 Robertson Hist. Ainer. 
(1783) II. 377 Near the fifty-third degree of latitude. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. v. 205 Some fifty on a side. 1878 Morlcy 
Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1, 199 The disruption of the French 
monarchy fifty years afterwards. 

b. Used indefinitelj^ as a large number. 

18x8 Byron yuan 1. cviii, When people say, ‘ I've told you 
fifty times’, They mean to scold. 1870 Kingsley in Gd. 
iifords 204/1 A merchant, .who had fifty things to tell us of 
his own special business. 

fe. = Fiftieth. Obs. 

XS39 Tonstall Sernt. Palm gund. (1823) 58 Expoundynge 
the gospel of John in the fyfty treaty. 1558 Kennedy 
Compend. Treatise in IPodr, Soc. Pfisc, (1844) 123 I'he 
Apostplis ressavit the gift of the Haly Gaist the fyftiday, 
calUt in our language Wytsounday. xS78TimmeC<x////«^ on 
Gen. 156 As we may read in the nftie Psalme. 

B. sb. 

1 . A set of fifty persons or things. 

ctooaA^s, Gosp, Mark vI. 40 Hi l>a saeton hundredon 8c 
fifiison. ^ X382 Wyclif Luke ix. 14 Make hem to sitle to mete 
by feestis, fyftyes, x6xx Bible 2 A 7 «/j i. 13 Hee sent 
againe a ^captaine of the third fiftie,_ with his fiftie. — 

1 Macc, iii. 55 ludas ordained .. captains . . ouer fifties, and 
ouer tennes. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (18581 II. ix. 64 
Every deacon read., two fifties [fifty psalms]. 1894 Times 
23 Feb, 8/4 The price rose by fifties to^3,45a 

2 . a. The age of fifty years, b. The fifties*, the 
years between fifty and sixty in a particular century 
or in one’s life. 

rx7X4 Pope / w:V. Hor.y Epist. i. vii. 73 Near fifty and 
u'lthout a Wife. 1855 Ten.nyson Plaud i. vi. 31 Ah, what 
shall I be at fifty Should Nature keep me alive? x88o Miss 
Broughton Sec. Th. II. iii. iv. 157, 1 know that I am some- 
where in the fifties, and that I was born on a Monday. 1889 
R. B. Anderson tr. Rydber/s Tent. Myihol. 9 A series of 
works published in the fifties and sixties. 

+ 3 . A fifty-gun ship. Obs. 

1778 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 249 Two ship.s of the line, two 
fifties, and about four lesser frigates. 1799 Naval Chron. 
I. 292 Ships of the line j 88, Fifties 27. 

C. Cojnb.y as in fifty fold adj. and adv. ; fifty- 
gun’-ship'y fifty-per-cent a., usurious; fifty- 
weigbt, half a hundredweight. 

c xooo ^Elfric Gram. (Z.) 285 Quingua^cnarius, ^fifii^feald. 
x6o6 SiiAKs. AjU, Cl. I. ii. 70 Till the worst of all follow 
him laughing to his ^raue, fifty-fold a Cuckold. 1872 
Proctor Ess. Astron. xi. 156 Exceeding fiftj^old the volume 
of the Sun. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 58 Ten sail of the line, 
and a ^fifty-gun-ship. 1832 Marry at N. Eorsicrxixi, A fifty- 
gun ship, frigate, and two cor\’etles, made their appearance. 
x82S Knapp & Baldw. Neugate Cal. III. 496/1 No trades- 
man of a *fifty per cent, conscience. 1667 Primatt City 
4 C. Build. 105 Nine hundred and *fifty weight of Lead 
t.aken up in Ledges and Gutters. 1840 W, S. Mayo 
Kaloolah 140 Packing on my back about fifty weight of 
iron bolts. 


Fiftyless (fi’fliliis), a, [f. prec. + -less.] With 
out fifty; in qiiot.= not fitly years old. 

1767 G. Can.ni.ng 1 ‘otms 87 Let not your fiftyless love 
despair. 

Fig (fig), Sh> Forms : 3-5 flge, 4-6 fye(g(e 
(4 AJe). 5-8 flse(Q. fi -9 Sc. and 9 dial, fog, ; 
dial, vig, 5- flg. [a. OF. fgc, ftsue, ad. Prov 
f"a,figua = Sp. higa (ohs. rare). It. ftca (rare) 
popular L.nt. *fica fig, f. L. ficus (t/-stcm) fig 
tree, fig. The L. ficus was taken into OE. a 
fic (sec Fire and was represented directly ii 
OF. \>yf (— It. Sp. higo, Pg.yfyo), and *fict 




The fruit of the fig-tree or Ficus, esp, the fnti 


of the Ficus carica. i* Figs of Pharaoh : the fruit 
of the Sycamore Fig {Ficus Nycomonis^. 

a xzss Auer. R. 150 Sivete frut, pet me clepeo figes. C 3 $ 2 S 
Coer de L. 1549 Fyggj's, raysj*ns, in frayei. 1393 Lancl. 
P. PI. C. in. 29 Ffe on croked kene J>orne kynde lygys wexe. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) V. 50 Fyge trees pzt beren no leves 
but fyges vpon the smale braunches, & men clepen hem 
Figes of Pharoon. CX430 Tkiv Cookery^bks. 15 An selhe 
fy^ys in Wyne & grj’nde hem. 1591 Sylvester DuBarias 

I. lii. 573 The milky Fig, the Damson black and white. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Pled. iif. Ixxxii. 713 Apply a Cataplasm 
of Figgs and iCaisons stoned. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 
670 Beneath his ample leaf the luscious fig. x8ox Southey 
Tftalaha 11. xxxni, Before their guest They laid . . the lus- 
cious fig. 1870 Earthly Par. 1 . 11.552 In the orchard 
hangs aloft The purple fig. 

b. = Fig-tree. Any tree of the genus Ficus, 
esp. Ficus carica. Indian Fig*, the Banyan {F, 
indied), or the Pipal {F, religiosd). 

1382 Wyclif Nwn. xx. 5 The whiche ne fige getith, ne 
vynes, ne powmgamettis. ci^oo Rom. Rose 1364 Fyges, & 
many a date tree There wexen. CX440 Prouip. Parv. 159 
Fygge or fyge \r^,/ifus.^ 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
222 Figs and Mulberries will bepropagated by their Suckers. 
1763 Churchill Gotham i. The Fig, which . . gave our first 
Parents Cloaths. x86o Delamer Kitch. Card, 150 The Fig 
— Ficus carica. 

c. In the East and West Indies popularly applied 
(like the corresponding words in Fr., Sp., and Pg.), 
to the Banana, also to the Cochineal Cactus. 

1582 N. Litchfield tr. Castaneda's Disem’. E. Itid. ix. 22 
Fruites: that is to saye, Pomegranets, Figges of the Indias, 
Orenges. 1700 S. L. tr. C. Fr3'ke*s Tivo I'oy. into E. I. 31 
Pisang Figgs, which are along kind of Figg. 1712 tr. Pomet’s 
Hist. Drugs I. 17 I'he Indian Fig. -call'd Jamacan..is the 
same Plant that .. bears the Cochineal. 1794 [see Cochi- 
neal 2]. 

't’ 2 . A poisoned fig used as a secret way of de- 
stroying an obnoxious person. Often Fig of Spain, 
Spanish, Italian fig. Obs. 

£•1589 Theses PJartinianee 21 Have you given him an 
Italian figge? 1616 R. C. Times' WhistlcvCx. 1151 This boy 
. .long he shall not soe, if figs of Spain, .their force retaine. 
x6.. North Thcret's Lives (1657) 45 Tamberlaine .. did 
cause a Fig to be given him, and after liis death married 
his widow. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals hi. 1. 233 Some 
report he was poyson’d with an Italian Fig. 1692 Bethel 
Provid. God 33 He.. durst not have disobeyed for fear of 
a Dose, or a Fig. 

3 . As the name of a disease, from the resemblance 
in shape, f a. In human beings : The disease 

or the piles. Also//. Obs. 

14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wuleker 707 Hie Jigus, the fyge. 1483 
Cath. Augl. 130/1 be Figes, giddam morbus, plcus. cisso 
Lloyd Treas. }leatth{\^g} M ij. It isgood if the fygge blede. 

b. Fairiciy. An excrescence on the frog of a 
horse’s foot, somewhat resembling a fig. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 414 Of the Figge. A Horse 
having receiued any hurt, .in the sole of his foot, .there will 
grow in that place a certain superfluous piece of flesh, like 
a Figge. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 142 You 
must pare the hoofe .. betwixt the sole of the foot and the 
figge. 1753 Chambers Cyc/. Supp., Fig in the manege, Is 
a sort of wart on the frush and sometimes all over the body 
of a horse. 1823 in Crabb Techuol. Diet. 

4 . As a type of anything small, valueless, or con- 

temptible; also, dried fig*, a fig's end. In 
phrases: Never afig=^vto\. at all; {to •pbid, 

care, give') a fig, or fig's end for ; to vjind, value 
(a person or thing'), be worth a fig or fig's end. 

C1400 Destr, 7 V<y' 12206 He fortherit neuer a fyge with 
his fight yet. c 1450 Crt. 0/ Lox'e xo'iii, A Figge for all her 
chastite I 1571 Hanmcr Chrou, IreL (1633) 125 If hee 
threaten as an enemie, a figge for his Monarchic, a 1572 
Knox Hist. Re/ Wks. 1846 1 . 173 A leg for the fead, and 
a buttoun for the braggyne of all the Jieretikis . . in Scot- 
land, x6oo Rowlands Let. Humours Blood i, 7 All Beerc 
in Europe is not worth a figge. 1632 Sherwood s.v. Figge, 
Not to care a figge for one,/aire ta/igue n. 1634 Withals 
Diet. 557 Fttvxi umbra non emerim, I will not give a fig’s 
end for it. xg\o Brit. Apollo 111 . 3/1 No Man Does care 
a Fig for such a Woman. 1728 Vanbr. & Cm. Prov. Husb. 

II. i. 49^ Pshah I a Fig for his Mony ! 1840 Thackeray 

Catherine vii, We have it from nature, and so a fig for Miss 
Edgeworth. x8sz — Esmond iii. ii. Nor . . is the young 
fellow worth a fig that would. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss,, A feg’s end for it. 1887 Poor iNellie (1888) 185 
Charlie does not care a fig about it. 

f b. Used contempluously ; so Figs end used 
as a substitute for some other word. Also as 
an exclamation. Cf. Fiddlesticks/ / Fiddlestick's 
end / Ohs. 

x6o4 Shaks. Oth, 1. iii. 322 Vertue? A figge, ‘tis In our 
selues that we are thus, or thus. Ibid. ir. i. 256 Rode, She’s 
full of most bless’d condition, /ago. Bless’d figges-end. 
1752 Foote Taste n. Wk^ 1709 1 . 23 'lliis is Mynheer Baron 

de , Lady. Mynheer Figs-end. 

6, dial. A raisin. 

X787 Grose Proiu Gloss., Figs, raisins, W. 1880 in JF. 
■Comw, Gloss. 1882 Hampsh, Gloss. 

6 . slang. 

1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. 1 . 315 Coiners give . . names 
to . - the various kinds cf false money which they circulate; 
such as plats, or /gs, or /gthings. 

7 . Soap^making. (See quols.'l 

1885 CARpn.sTER Plauu/. Soap i. 12 TTie appearances 
known as ‘grain’ or 'strike* in a hard soap and ‘fig* in-a 
f oft so.ip, arc due to the crystalline character of soap. Ibid. 
vi. 161 To produce a grained soft-soap (or ‘ fig ’). 

8 . Jug (of tobacco) : a small piece. Cf. Fid. 

^837-40 Haliburton CAvZ'///. fiS62^ 187 How are you off 

for tobacco? said Mr. Slick. Grand, said he, got half a fig 


left yet. 1893 Mrs. C. Pkaed Outla-.v 4 Lawmaker I. 
Running round to the store for a fig of tobacco. ' ^ 

9 . aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as fig-hox, 

-drum, -juice, -plaster, -shut, -tart, ‘ivasp, -locj 
-yard', fig-like b. objective, as figgatlum, 
-lover, -seller. ’ 

x868 Zm. Plid. Age 126 The one man of the company 
hi.s foot upon the old *fig-box. 1864 'J'horeau Cafe Cei 
X. (1894) 324, I saw a great many barrels and •fig-dniK-i. 
1552 Huloet, *Figge gatherer, /rr/un - 1853 Hickie tr. 
Arlstoph. (1872) II. 637 Pound together garlic with *6^. 
juice. X84S Lindley Sch, Bot. iv. (1858)28!), The roots 
have long*fig-like fibres. x552HuLOET,*Figgelouer,/fr/iy. 
1884 Browning Ferishtah (1885) 56Trya*fig-plaster: nay 
it ease thy pangs ! 1483 Cath. Augl. 120/2 A *Flge celltr, 
/icariiis. 1855 Frowning FraLippo%i, 1 starved. 
skins. 1552 Huloet, *Figge tartes, x883G.Alll\ 

in Knowl. 3 Aug. 66/ 1 Tlie ’’'fig-wasps lay their eggs in the 
fruit of the caprifico. 1875 Pollen 4 33 

■•‘Figwood, willow, plane, elm, ash [etc.]. 1570 Levixs 
Planip. 210/29 The ’^Fyg^'eard, ficetum. 1874 Farr.« 
Christ 55 Winding thro’ the rich figyards and olive groves. 

10 . Special comb., as fig-apple, a kind of apple 
(see quot.) ; fig-banana, a small variety of the 
banana common in the West Indies {Cent. DkC)\ 
fig-bean, a name for several species of Lupinu: ; 
fig-bird, {a) =Beccafico; (/;) see qnot. -1854; 
fig-blue, soluble blue {Cent. Diet.) ; fig-cake (see 
quot. 1858); fig-dust, finely ground oatmeal, used 
as food for caged birds {Cent. Dictl) ; fig-eater, 
(«) one who eats figs ; ip) ~ Becoatico ; fig-fauns 
= L. fawtt ficax’ii (see Pbrcellini s. v. /iriinw) ; 
fig-finch — Beccafico ; fig-flower, a fig of the first 
crop ; fig-frail, a frail or basket of figs (see Frail 
sb.) \ fig-gnat, a gnat, Culcx ficaritts, injurious to 
the fig ; fig-marigold, a name given to several 
species of the genus Mescmbrianthevimn', fig* 
pecker =. Beccafico ; fig-peepul, the Indian Fig 
(see above, sense 1 b) ; fig-shell, a shell somewhat 
resembling a fig ; fig-sue dial,, a posset of bread, 
figs, and ale; fig-Sunday dial., Palm Sunday; 
fig-water, a decoction of figs. Also Fig-leaf, 


-TREE, -WORT. 

X707 Mortimer Hush. 542 The *Fig-apple' is also newly 
propagated, the Tree yielding no Blossoms ..nor hath the 
Fruit m it any Core. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden can- 
333 1 ‘hey are usually called Lupines . . yet some call then 
■*Fig*beane.s after the Dutch name. X878-86 Brittes^R 
Holland Plant-n., Fig^Bean. 1576 Nenvton Le/ttmei 
Complex. (1633) X05 “Figge-birds. 1854 J. W. }VaRT£R 
0/ Old Sgxih’esvi'xxx. 138 Tne chiff-chaffs; one of which Su^e' 
people cal) the fig-bird. 1837 Wheelwright tr. 
phanes II. 29 She once supplied us with *fig-cakes anongv 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. Fig-cake, a preparation 01 
figs and almonds worked up into a hard paste, and 
into round cakes like small cheeses. 1552 Huloet, f J?s 
eater, /fGr/wr. 1678 Ray JFilltighbys Omith.pifi 
Beccafigo or Fig-eater. 1750 Bible (Dotwy) jcrf-A 
I’herefore shall dragons dwell there with tne_ *ng*fauni 
1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Impt'ov. xvni. lox iw 
*^Fic-finch, the Thrush and the Oisiers. 17*9 
Wise Compl. Card. v. 94 Figs bear twice a 
in July and August, and are usually call’d 
1607 Middleton Five Gallants iv. v, Upon paths 
^fig-frails. • 1658 Rowland PTou/el's Thcaf. 

/carius, i. e. ‘"Fig Gnat. 173X Medley Kolbcti s Cape • 
Hope II. 255 African *Fig-MarygoId with a long tnang 
leaf and a flesh coloured flower. x8Si E. Holub AaYrt • 
in S. A/nca 1 . 1. 16 Fig-marigolds of various kinds ore * 
pecially prominent. 1647. R. Stapvlton yuveual pH , . 
ficedula or *figpecker, called by the Italian ‘ wccanco , 
cause it feeds most on figtrees. 1864 A. V. b.iRWAN / 

(5* Guest i. 2 Several species of dates, fig-peckers, roe - 
and wild boar. 1859 Lang Wand. India 303 1 he 
the *fig-peepul, the pomegranate, and others of the piai‘- • 
1752 Sir T. Hill Hist. Auim. 151 The *Fie-shell. with^ 
depressed clavicle. x888 Rix/erside Nat. Hxst, I. 35 * 
species of Ficula are known from their shape as fig or 
shells. xBsx Cumbrtd. Gloss., *Fig-Sue, brea^d IV 
boiled in ale. 1850 N. Q. 1st Ser. 1 1 . 68/2 Fig Sun >• 
X747 Mrs. D'c.xjsxn Auiobiog. (1861) II. 460 ’'Fig-watw 
cured him. 

t Fig (fig), ebP- Obs. [ad. F. fpy (in 
faire la figue lo make the gesture 


Yx.fica \ cf. Sp. higa in dar la higa to ‘ give 


the (ig ■ 


By some identified with Fic (for a story purpQt ? 

account for the use, see Litire S.V.). According to o -» 

It./ca had an indecent sense: sec Tommaseo s Dict-J 
A contemptuous gesture which consisted m 
ing the thumb between two of the closed 
into the mouth. Also, fig of Spain, and jo 
{a person) the fig. , ^ 

1579 Ulr. Fulwell Art 0/ Flattery ii. Civ/r For ^ 

I thee sende A dotinge Figge of Spayne. 

TJ... ir ... -ri— -n; -f o...,:.,* ifino 


Hen. V, iH. vi. 62 The Figge of Spaine. 

Sltnuberep in England's Helicon Z jv, With ^ 

their follies check and so giuc them tlie Fig- 
Norton Dante's Hell xxv. 133 The thief raised hi* 
with both the figs, crying, ‘'laiic that God ! 

Fig (fig), sb.^ [f. Fig ».4 2. , 

It has been asserted that in fashion prints 
breviation for/gure) and ' Dcini-fig.‘ were ^ i a»e 

for front and back or side views of the figure; 
failed to find confirmation of tlic statement.] 

1 . Dress, equipment, only in phr. 

1841 T. Hook Fatlu*rs 4- Sons xxi, In full ng J®*!.*,.’ rfi 
mony. 1839 De Quincey CasuiUry Rout. \ ,5^6 

269 All belled ana plumed, and in full ^ailitary » jj f » 
Motley Corr. 14 Aug. II. 247 We all turned out in 
the other day. 



FIG. 


201 , 


FIGHT. 


2 . Condition, form. 

1883 Shereb At Home in India 203 Lord Alaric was in 
great fig. Mod, The horse was in good fig for the race. 

fPig, z/.l Obs,rare. [f. 'irans, onl^ 

in t To fis away (a person) : to get rid of by means 
of a poisoned fig. Obs, Cf. Fig siO 2. 

1609 Br. W. Barlow Answ. Namciess Cath. 23 Cardinals 
Allen and Collet; yea Pope Sixtus quintus lumselfe, all 
figg’d away in a trice. Ibid, 109 What an excellent veine 
both Popes haue in Figging each other away, 
t Obs, [f. Fig sb,^'\ irons. To insult 

(a person) by giving him the fig : see Pig sb.^ 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy v. iii. 123 When Pistoll lyes, do 
this, and figge me, like The bragging Spaniard. 

+ Fig ,^.3 Ohs. Also 7 jdgge, [var. of Fike ; 
cf. also Fidge t'.] intr. To move briskly and 
restlessly ; to jog to and fro. Also, iofig about, 
1593 Enq. Trile-ivife (1881) 148, I trotted from my trotter 
stall, And figd about from neates feete neatly drest. 1398 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. Handie-Cra/ts 503 Like as a 
hound that .. upon the sent doth ply, Figs to and fro, and 
fals in cheerfull cry. 1644 Quarles Barnabas ^ B. (1651) 
73 They that . . run to sermons, figge to lectures, pray 
thrice a day [etc.], a 1734 North Exam. i. iii. § 125 (1740) 
204 Multitudes of factious People incessantly figed about. 
Hence Pi*gging vhl, sb,, and ppl. a. 

1377 B'.Googe Hej'esbacEs Hush. (1586) 6 Not medling 
with figging, chopping, & changing, nor seeking their living 
by handycrafts. i6ox Deacon & Walker Ansvi, to Darel 
190 Your violent fishings and figgings about those your idle 
vagaries.^ a 1627 Middleton Chaste Maid iii. ii, Theirshort 
figging little shittle*cock heels ! a 1639 Osborn Ohsei-v. 
Turks Wks. (1673) 334 Their daily figging up and down the 
streets, .unattended. . Ukquhaut Arr/Wiiw n. xxxii, 

Their, .figging Itch, wrigling Mordlcancy. <1x734 North 
Lives I. M His figging about at the first entrance. 

Pig (fig), v.^ [var. of Feague.] 

1 . irans. = Feague z;. 2 b. To Jig out {a horse) 
to trot out in lively condition. Also io Jig to 
make lively or spirited. 

1810 Sporting Ma^, XXXVI. 182 He said the horse, .was 
figged with ginger. xSzq Moore Tom Cr{b'‘s Mem. 24 In 
vain did they try to fig up the old lad. xBas C. M. Wf.st- 
MACOTT En^. spy I. 177 Fig out two lively ones [horse.s]. 

2 . To Jig cut i to dress, * get up Also io Jig 
up : to furbish up, make * smart 

1837 IMarryat Dogjiend xx, Landsmen are figged out as 
fine as Lord Harry. 1841 Thackeray Sec, Fun. Hap. i, 
Cowards fig themselves out, .as ‘ salvage men 1872 Punch 
oNov. ige/*! It [ahouse] wants a little figging up. 1883 W.C, 
Russell in Longm, Map, III, 123 The waiter’s costume, as 
he styled the dress 1 had figged myself out in. 

+ 8. ? To stuff. Ohs. rare~^, 

Johnson explains this: ‘To put something useless into a 
person’s head. Low Cant.’ 

1692 R. L'Estrance Fables ccccin. 378 Away to the Sow 
she goes, and Figs her in the Crown with another Story, 
t v.'^ slang. Obs. fOf doubtful origin ; 
peril, (like Feague, Fig Fake) repr. Ger. 
fegen ; see Fake v. The spelling Jeggs (see Fig- 
boy) seems to support this.] inir. To pick pockets. 
Hence ri’gger (see quot.). ri'gging vhl.sb. only 
in figgiug-law (see quot. 178,^). 

exSSp Diee-Play Bva, Hyghe law robbery; Figginge 
law, picke purse crafie. x6ix Dekker RoariugGMc Wks. 
1873 HI. 220 All his traine study the figging law, 1783 
Grose Diet. Vulg. Tong., Figger, a little boy. put in a 
window to hand out goods to the diver. Ibid., Figging 
law, the art of picking pockets. 

fPigarde. Obs. rare^'^, [corruptly ad. L. 
pygarg‘Usl\ =Pygarg. 

1388 Wyclif Dent. xiv. 5 A figarde. 

Figary, var. form of Fegaby, vagary. 

Figate, ? obs. form of Faggot. 

1643 N. Drake Siege (Surtees) 69 They made 

figates, of which they made a barricado. This eevnlng the 
enemy was scene to bring, .figates. 

+ Pi‘g-T 30 y. Obs. slang, [f. stem of FiG z^. 5 + 
Boy,] a pickpocket. 

<7x350 Dice-Play Dyb, Where by fyne fingered Fegge 
boye. .picked shalbe his purse. 1602 W. Watson Quodtibets 
Relig. State 61 Practicall science inuented by fig-boyes, 
and men of the Bernard high lawe. 

+ Pi*g-dote. Obs. Also 5 -dode, 7 -date, [Con- 
jectured to be ad. doudo, wild (lit. ‘ mad ’) 

fig, = Fr. Jiguc Jolle. Cf. Du. vijghe dote, dodesche 
vijgh (Kilian) in same sense. In the S.W. counties 
donghjig is used for a dried fig, the word fig alone 
meaning a raisin.] An inferior kind of fig. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 351 Item, for 
a topet of fygge dodes ij.x. 1552 Huloct, Figge dole, 
busicon. 1633 ^louFET & Bennct Health's ImpraiK .xxii. 
204 Let Dioscorides commend his. .yellow figs, .and Pra- 
tensis his Mariscas or Fig-dates. 

tFigee. Obs. Forms: 4-5 fygey(e, 5 figee, 
figge. [Perh, originally a. OF. fige a dish of 
curds, subst. use of pa. pple of figer to curdle ; in 
later use associated with Fig j^.^] A dish in old 
cookery: a. offish (see quot. 1381); b. offigs,etc. 

1381 in S. Forme of Cury {x-jZo) 114 For to make 

Fygey. Nym Lucys or tenchis and hak hem in morsells 
[etc.]. 14 . Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 119 A figge. 
To mak a figge tak figges and boile them in wyne, then [etc.]. 
c 1450 T-mo Cookery-^s. 94 Ffygey. Take figges and caste 
hem in a potte And [etc.]. 

+ Pi’g'ejxt, a. Obs. Also 6 figgent, 7 figient, 
Fitchant [? f, Fidge v. + -ent.] Fidgety, restless. 
1398 E. Gili’In Skial.{,^Z^Z) 51 He.. Is an odd figgent iack 


called lealousie. x6o^ Chapman, etc. Easlw. Hoe iii. ii. 
D iv b, Quick. What kind of figent memory haue you ? Pet. 
Nay then, what kind of figent wit hast thou ? 16x3 Beaum. 
& Fl. Coxcomb IV. iii, lie was somewhat figent with me. 
a x6i6 — Fr. Lauyer 111. i, I have known such a wrang- 
lingadvocate. Such a little figent thing. <r 1627 Middleton 
Chaste Maidiw. iii, I never could stand long in one place 
yet : I learnt it of my father, ever figient. 

fPi’gfer. Ohs, [a. OV . Jigier (yoQAlF . fgtiieT^, 
f. fgue Fig A fig-tree. PAzo Jiger-tree, 

<x 1300 804 (Cott.)Pai cled pam pan in pat mister 

Wit leues brad bath o figer. <7x300 K. Alts. 57S4 Appel 
trowes and fygeres. <7 1320 Sir Tristr. 3082 Ful ner pe gat 
pai abade Vnder a figer tre. a 1400 Pistill oj Susan 86 On 
Firres and fygers pei fongen licore seetes. 1401 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 312 The curse that Crist gaf to Phariseis, figured 
in the figre tree. 

+ S'rgetive, a. Her. Obs. Also 5 flgityve, 7 
figitive. [ad. heraldic Lat. figittv-us irregnlarly 
f. 1 .. figh-e Xq fix: see -tive.] = Pitched. 

T486 AU’. Si.AlbanSyHer, Cvjb, Tliys cros is founde other 
while pycche or figityue in armys. x6io Guillim Heraldry^ 

H. yii. (1611) 69 Crosses that haue the whole fourth part' 
figitive. 1828-40 Encycl.Iierald, l,Figetive,fa.c^^C^. 

Figged (figd), ///. a. [f. FicxAl + -ED'.i.] 
= P'lGGY 2 and 3. 

X720 Humourist 157 Then they, - eat figged pudding. 1839 
XTre Diet. Arts, etc. s.v. Soap, Interspersed with the figged 
granulations of stearate of potash. 

Fi'ggery, sh, rare, [f. Fig sb.'^* or vf + -ery.] 
Dressy ornament. 

1841 Thackeray Sec. Fun. Nap. i, Coquettes, .cover their 
persons with figgery, fantastically arranged. 

Fi*ggery-four, vulgar U.S. pronunc. of fignre- 
{pf') Jour (trap) : see Figure sb, 19 c. 
ipigging (fi’gig), sb. [f. Fig + -ing k] The 
granulation produced in soft soap by the addition 
of tallow in the manufacture, 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. s. v. Soap. 

i'Fi'ggins. Obs. [A variant form of Fegs.] 

1633 Drquhart Rabelais 1. v, By my figgins, godmother, 

I cannot as yet enter In the humour of being merry’. 
a x6^ Ibid. HI. Iii, By my Figgins, I believe it. 
t Pi’ggle, V. Obs. rare—^. fCf. Fig and 
Daggle, Dr.\ggle, etc.] tnfr. To fidget about. 

<i 1652 Brome Love-sick Court y. ii, Our fleecy sheep, Who 
shake their heads, flggle, and writh their tayls. 
t Figgtliu. Obs. ? Juggler's tricks. 

16x6 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass v. viii, Tay. See, he^ spits 
fire. Pov. O no, he plates at Figgum, Tne Djuell is the 
Author of wicked Figgum. 

[f. riGTi.u-Y’.] 

1. Resembling figs, sweet as figs; in qnot.y?^'. 

1548 HooPERi?tv4m 10 Commandm: IV. 39 A gentle, swete, 

and fyggie god that. .will not see thabhomination. 

2 . Made with figs, i. e. raisins; sec Fig sb.'^ 5. 

1846 spec. Cornish Dial. 53 A thoomping figgy pudden. 

3867 S.MYTH Sailods JPord-bk., Ftggie-dowdie, a west- 
country pudding, made with raisins, and much in vogue at 
sea among the Cornish and Devon men. 

3 . In Soap'inaking \ Containing white granula- 
tions, like the seeds of figs, of stearate of potash. 

3862 Dyeing 4' Calico Print. 385/1 The quality 

of soft soap is thought to depend in some measure upon the 
existence of white particles diffused through the mass, pro- 
ducing the appearance called * figgy*. 

Fig'll’t (f^k)? sb. Forms; a, 1 feohtfe, 2-3 
fiht(e, 3 f80lit(e, fahte, feht'e, south, veht, feiht, 
(feoht, fith, Apt, fyjte), 3-5 fi5t(e, south. 3 
vihte, 4 vi(y)5t, (4 f’e5t, ficht, fyhte, south. 
vyhte, fyth), 4-5 fyebt, (5 feght, feyghte, 
fighte), 5-6, 9 Sc, feclit, 8 Sc. (faught), 9 
dial, feight, 3, 5- fight, / 3 . i sefeoht, 2-3 
ifiht. [f. ne.xt vb. ; OE. had three words, feohte 
wk. fern., feoht and gefeoht str. neiit. Cf. OFris. 
fiuchte wk. fern., OS. and OHG, fehia str. fem. 
(MHG. vehte fem.) ; also Du. gevecht, OHG. gifeht 
(MHG, gevehty modGer. gefccht) sir. neut.] 

1 . The .action of fighting. Now only arch, in 
phrase (yalianl, etc.) in Jight. ffnjight: en- 
gaged in battle. 

Beowulf 959 (Gr.) Wc J»iet cllenweorc. .feohtan fremedon. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxlin[i]. i God. .tsecehhanda mine to feohte. 
o 1x73 Lamb, Horn. 151 Beo5 strongc on fihte. c 1203 Lay. 
23208 To-g£Bdre heo fusden and veht lieo bigunnen. 23.. 
E. E. Altit. P. B. 275 He wau famed for fre hat fejt loued 
best. 1340 Ayenb. 219 Moyses ouercoih amalec . . najt be 
ui3t : ac be his holy biddinges. cx420 Anturs of Arth. 
xxii. For Fraunse haue 5e frely with jaure fi3te wonne. 1313 
Douglas j^neis x. vi. 76 Tharsyre ihal.-companseon was 
in fecht To Hercules. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 296 The 
Erie of Warwick after long fight, wisely did perceiue his 
men to be ouerpressed. 1592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 114 The 
god of fight. 1666 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 5 "^ he Duke of 

Albemarle was still in fight. x68o Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 
88 No River, .affordeth more . . sufficiency for Fight. 1839 
Tennyson Enida^-^ So that I be not fall'n in fight. 

b. In obvious phrases ; To \fangy i* take (ike) 
fight, io give fight, to make {a)fifht. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 5515 (Cott.) If ^ai tak agains vs fight. 
c 1430 Golagros 4- 6’<«<'. 762 Of thair strife sa strang, The 
feght so felleiy thai fang. x83t Examiner 89/1 Suppose 
they, .should make fight upon the occasion. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple X, They . ."had resolved to ’ give fight . 1847 — 

Childr. N. Forest xx. We will make a fight for it. 1884 
Times 5 Mar. 5/2 Apparently, .he made a great fight. 

•f c. Method of fighting. Obs. 

1^3 Knollks Hist. Turks ft638) 89 After the maner of j 
the fight of that time. 16x3 Hayward IPilliam I 77 After- ] 


ward the English, being trained to that fight [i.e. the prac- 
tice of archery] did thereby chiefly inaintame theinselues 
with honourable aduantage against all nations,- 

2 . A combat, battle. 

a. A hostile encounter or engagement between 
opposing forces; ^BxVTTLE i.- Now arch, or 
rhetorical. 


<rS93 K. i^lLFRED Oivs. 1. ix. § i past . . sefeoht betuh 
Cretense & Atheniense ham folcum. <7 1205 Lay. 18693 Alle 
l-a seouen nihte ilaste hat selliche feoht. c 13x0 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 190 Sire Jakes ascapede. .Out of thefyhte..in wel 
muchele drede. 1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IF, 11. iii. 58 Thou hast 
talk’d. .Of. .all the current of a headdy fight. 1600 Hol- 

I.AND Livy IX. 327 The conflicts and fights at sea, in the first 
Punick wpre. <i 1671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) 68 liiis 
was the issue of Hornsby Fight. 1789 Cowper Anu. 
Mem. 1789, 23 Siege after siege, fi§ht after fight. 1821 
Shelley Hellas 474 The sea-convulsing fight. 1832 Ten- 
nyson Ode Death Dk. Wellington 96 He that gain’d a 
hundred fights. 

b. A combat between two or more persons or 
animals. Not now usually applied (exc. rhetoric- 
ally) to a formal duel, but suggesting primarily 
either the notion of a brawd or unpremeditated en- 
counter, or that of a pugilistic combat. 

<7 X300 Haveloh 2668 So was bi-twenen hem a fiht Fro he 
niorwen ner to h® niht. a 1400 Ociouian 1093 The Sarsyns 
cryde.,To hare God Mahone To help her geaunt in that 
fyght. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. v. 90 As you and Lord 
jEneas Consent vpon the order of their fight. 1678 Butler 
Hud. III. i. 84 The ancient Errant Knights Won all their 
Ladies’ Heart.s in Fights. 17x2-4 Pope Rape Lock v. 77 
Nor fear’d the Chief th* unequal fight to irj'. Who sougnt 
no inore than on his foe to die, x8x8 Shelli:y Rev. Islam 

I. viii. 4 An Eagle and a Serpent wreathed in fight. 1826 

J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 174 You hear . . faint 
far-aff echoes o’ fechts wi’ watchmen. 1840 Blaine Encycl. 
Riir. Sports § 4077 (1852) 1229 New rules of the ring .. 
adopted after a fatal fight between [etc.]. 

c. ^Yith various qualifying atlributes. Jlunning 
fight : a fight kept up while one party flees and the 
other pursues. Sham fight', a mimic battle (in- 
tended to exercise or lest the troojDs engaged, or 
simply for display) Single Jight \ a duel. 
Stand'Up fight', one in w'hich the combatants 
‘ stand up ’ manfully to each other. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IF, v. i. 100, I .. will ..Try fortune 
with liim, in a Single Fight. 1697 DRVDEN.<S'«<'/<f vni. 751 
Herilus in single Fight 1 slew. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. s.v. 
Fights, Running Fights fat Seal. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
vii. § 4. 411 Ike running fight between the two fleets 
lasted throughout the week. x834 i*all Mall G. 9 July i/i 
We can all understand a stand-up fight on a dear issue. 
1890 spectator 20 Sept. 362/2 The sham fight near Gross- 
wardein in Hungary. 

3 . fig. Strife, conflict, struggle for victory ; « 
B.yttle 7. 

c sooo lit Manna Mode 66 (Gr.) "WearS .seo feohte to grim. 
a X22S Ancr. R. 162 Ure Louerd sulf stout fser hi J>e uihte. 
a x^oo Cursor M. 201x4 (GOtt.) Loued scho nouher fith na 
slriue. X340 Ayenb. 131 A ueld of uij^t huerinne him be- 
houep eure to hbbe. 1526-34 Tindale i Tim. vi. 12 Fyght 
the good fyght offayth. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 30 Well hast 
thou fought The better fight. 1794 Burns Contented 'un' 
iitile 6 I\Ian is a sodger, and life is a faught. x8rS Shelley 
Rn>. Islam v. ii. 7 What secret fight Evil and good. .Waged 
thro’ that silent throng. 

4 . Pow’er, strength or inclination for fighting; 
pugnacity. Also in to show fight. 

i8i2 sporting Mag. XXXIX. 138 Which ultimately took 
the fight out of him. 1863 H. Kingsley yi. Elliot I.xv, 188 
Until— something or another happens to make little Eleanor 
show fight. 1886 bPCARTHY & Praed Right Hon, I. vii. 
120 Their country had fight enough in her yet. 1892 G. 
Hake Mem. 80 J 'cars Jxiv. 272 ISIarcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
a man of fight. 

+ 5 . A kind of screen used during a naval 
engagement to conceal and protect the crew of 
the vessel. Usually in pi. Obs. See also Close- 
fight. 

XS98 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 142 Clap on more sailes, 
pursue ; vp with your fights Giue fire. X63X Heywood Fair 
Maid of West iv, Wks. 1874 II. 316 Then now up with your 
fights. • X673 DrVDen Amboyna iii. iii. Song, Up with your 
Fights and your Nettings prepare. X678 Phillips, Fightts 
in Navigation, are the Waste- Alast-] clothes which 

hang round about the Ship, to hinder men from being seen 
in fight, or any place wherein men may cover themselves 
and yet use their Arms. X72x-i8oo in Bailey. 

■fb. Foremost fight (nonce-use); a breastwork 
on a rampart ; =- Jorefight, L.. propugnaculutn. 

ci6xx Chapiiian Iliad .\ii. 271 They fiercely .set \'pon .. 
The Parrapet.s. .ras’t euerie formost fight. .The Greeks yet 
.stood, and stil repaird the forefights of their wall. 

'I* 6. A division of an army in battle array. Cf. 


:tle sb. 8. Obs. 

52 Draiton Poly-olb. xxii. 221 The King into three 
:s his forces doth divide. 

Comb., as in fight field, -time. Also 
't (? = -racked) a., overthrown in battle; + figbl- 
re, a fine for taking part in a disturbance 
:x Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. iv. iv. 

ling Cave Become ihe*Fight-FieIdoftwo Armi« - 

X Chapman Iliad iv. 490 His fall wm « 7 T.»ulicd 

e. cx4ooi?i?j/r. Tny- 6267 pat our fos with n _ 

: *fyght tyme, Sese not our Cue. cyoo La,osfa..cr^ 
h. xiii, Past •fvht-wite. <7 1230 Gloss. h'S'-o Te 
, I. 33 Ficthwite, quite de vicdlce ^ - 

[ght (fait), V. Fa. t. emd.pa.pple. 
ms : InJin. 1 feohtan, 

ehten, south, vehten, (3 feahten, faht-n. 
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fahten), 3-5 fe5t(e, (4 fett), 3-6 feghte, 4-8 Sc. 
fecht ; 2-3 feihten, (4 feyitte), 5-6 feyght(yii, 
(5 fayjte, 6 Sc. feioht), 6, 9 dial, feight ; 2-3 
Aten, Or»t. flhhtenn, 3-5 ii3te(n, flte(n, 4 
south, vijte, (4 fi3hte, fyj)t), 4-5 figlite(n, 4-6 
fyghte, 9 dial, foight, fught, 3- fight. Pa. t. I 
feaht, fteht, pi. fuhton, (2 feight, 3 faht, feeht, 
feaht, feht, feoht, feuht, fuht), 3-5 fa3t(e, 
-ght(e, 3 south, vagt, (3 fachte, fagt, fapt), 3-5 
fo5te, (5 foghte, fughte), (3 fougte, 4 fouhte, 
6 foujte, foughted, foyrght, 9 font), 3-5 faujte, 
-ghte, (4 fauht, -th, fawght, 5 faughth, fawte, 6 
fauoht), (5 fet, S-gdial. 01 vulgar Si), 6- fought. 
Pa. pple. I fohten, 3-6 foghten, (3 fughten), 4 
fovqten, (foojte, foujte), 5-9 arch, foughten, (4 
-yn, 6 foohin, 6 fowth, 6- fought), 7-9 dial, or 
vulgar fit, fltten. [A Com. W Ger. strong vb. : 
OK.feolitan = O'Pn^. Jiuchta, OS. *fehtan (not re- 
corded, but cf. the sb._/«/ite; Du. vechten), OHG. 
fehtan (MHG. vehten, •saQi..(j^x.fechien) OTent. 
type *fehtan Xfaht, fuhtum,fohtotio-). 

The conjugation of this vb. is peculiar, because in all the 
other vbs. th^at have the u- and o- grades these are caused 
by the presence of a liquid or nasal ; possibly the forms have 
been influenced by the analogy of fiehtan to plait. Outside 
Teutonic the formal equivalent is u.pectere to comb, though 
the difference in sense causes some difficulty ; see Brugmann 
Grtmdriss II. | 68a] 

1 . inir. To contend in battle or single combat. 
c 900 Pol, Lmvs A If red vii, Be Son 3e mon on cynges healle 
feohte. axooo Riddles vii. 5 (Gr.) Mec min frea feohtan 
hateS. CZ205 Lay. 3939 Heo bi*gunnen to fuhten. ciago 
Gen. <5- Ex. He ne mo5en fijten a-jen, for [he] wio- 
vten wopen ben. a i^oo Cursor Jif. $666 {Cott.) Feghtand 
fand he luus tua. 1352 Mjnot Poems v. 78 Sir Edward, 
cure glide king .. Faght wele on hat flude. CX430 Lydg. 
Bockasww, xxix.(is54) 194 b, Howe King Arthur. . Fet with 
his knightes, and liueth in Fayrie. c 14^ Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xii. 291 Yf we fyghte strongly, he is deed wythout 
remedy 15.. Sir A, Barton in Surtees Misc. {1890) 73 
Feight till ye heare my whisstill blowe. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 
/y^ V. iv 151 We rose both at an Instant and fought a long 
houre by Shrewsburie clocke. 1603 Florio Montaigne i. 
iii. (1632) 7 Captaine Bayart .. having stoutly foughten so 
Jong as he could stand. *700 Congreve IVay of IVorld iii. 
X, 1 thought once they wou’d have fit. 1719 De '?QZCmtsoe 
(1840) II. xii. 263, I.. resolved to die fighting to the last 
gasj>. i 86 g Black.more Lor/ia D. ii, Not that I was afraid 
of fighting..! had. .foughten all that time. 

b. Const, againsty '\on or \iipon., with (a 
person) ; hence, to fight together. 

0 E. Chron. an. 514 Stuf & Wihtgar fuhtun wih Brettas. 

cxooo Ags, Gosp. Luke xiv, 31 O2i0e 5>’f hwylc cynincg 
wyle faran & feohtan agen oSerne cyning. c 1x75 
Lamb. Horn, xap l>e King constantinus ouer com al folc 
he feiht to-jeines him. r 1200 Ormin 1842 He shollde fihhtenn 
Onnjsn an drake, a X300 Cursor Af, 6405 (Cott.) A lauerding 
hight amalec,^h^<^ f&ght, and jFtil on him. ci^o 

Ibid. 7462 (Trin.) Oujber sende he to me hider A mon pat 
we may fijte to gider. a X400 Burgh Laws xii. {So. Stat. I), 
He may nocht fecht apon he burge.s. 1473 Wakkw. ^hron. 6 
Ther thej faughthe strongly togedere. 1535 Coverdale 
X Alacc. xii. 13 The kynges aboute vs haue foughten agaynst 
vs. x6it Bible i Sam. xvli. 10 Giue me a man, that we may 
fight together. x 6 yS Lady Chaworth in Hist. AfSS. Comm. 
i2th Rep. App. V. 48 Some of [the King of France'] ships 
have fought with some Dutch ones. 17x5 De Foe Fam, 
Jmiruci. (184?) I. iv. 86 It may be your mother may fight 
with you. 1^4 R. Anderson Cumbrld, Ball. 83 What . , a 
lickin Tou gat when tou fit wi’ Tom Wheyte. 

c. Const. _/br= on behalf of (a person, etc.) ; on 
account of (a thing) ; hence in indirect passive. 

a X300 Cursor A/. 15735 (Cott.) Al redi for to fight, On him 
he suld ha foghten fore. <rx32o Sir Tristr, 1034 He faujt 
for ingland. C1440 Gesia Rom. xlix. 220 (Harl. MS.), 

1 wolle Fite for hir. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Iv. jp 
Angels, whome wee know to feyght in battellray for u.s. 
X672-3 Marvell Reh. Pransp. Wks. II. 212, 1 think the 
cause was too good to have been fought for. 1782 Wolcot 
in J. J. Rogers Opie (1878) 22 He . . is ready to fight up to 
his knees in blood for her Majesty. 1847 Mrs, A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia xx. 364 The principle of emancipating the 
Christian population, for which the Servians fought. 

d. Proverb. 

1 az%^ Salomon ij* .SVi/. (1848) 272 Wei fy}>t h^t wel flyj? 
ciuoh Hendyng. CX440 Grr/rt Ivii. 420 (Add. MS.) It 
is an olde sawe, He feghtiih wele that fleith faste. 

e. To bring or get (oneself) i/ita, out of, to (a 
certain condition, etc.) by fighting. 

1640 Laivjultuss ExJ>edtt. Etts- 3 must doe as a man 
that lightcth himselfc out of prison. 1643 S. IVIaksiiall Let. 
36 So many unworthy Gentlemen . . fight themselves and 
posterity into slavery. 1873 Snt. Rci’. 10 May 630/3 His 
sentence is to fight liimself to death with trained gladiators 
in the amphitheatre. 

f. Thrases. To fght '.vith one's oivu shado-.u : to 
struggle vainly ; to talk at random. Cf. Gr. 
jKiapax<i>’. For to fght at sharp, to fight {for) 
one’s o-.vn hand{s), to fght one's heart out, to fght 
the tiger, to fght tooth and nail : see H.vnd, 
Hn.tiiT, Sn.Aitr, Tigeii, Tooth. For That each 
'.von't fight ; see Cocit ri.l 2 c. 

*579 Fulki: HesKins" Pari. 377 In which argument he 
fighicth witli his owne shadowe, 

2 . transf, and fig. a. To contend, strive for 
victor}*, .sirugpfle, cng.age in conflict. Const, as in i. 

a xooo Sal. ^ jpglGn^J^nne fcohlet) sc feond. CX175 
l.omb. Honi. ie,\ FililcS wiu }>e aide neddre. cxzooTrin. 
Coll. ftom. 137 flcslichc lustes ]»c fihtcS togenes ]»e soulc. 
a 1340 Uami oli: Psalter x\\\\. 5 His body in " hilke he 


faght wib fend. 1393 Lakcl. P. PI. C. xxii. 65 To fighten 
and fenaen ous fro fallyng in-to synne. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la Tour D iij , Alwey fyghlj'nge ageynst the fire of lecherye. 
X582 Bentley Alon. Alatrones H. 17 Against whome for ray 
sake thou foughtedst so sore on the crosse. x6xx Bible 1 Cor. 
ix. 26 So fight I, not as one that beateth the ayre. 1645 E. 
Calamy JMictm. agst. Eng. 9 Men that fight against a 
Reformation. 1733 Pope Mss. Man iii. 305 For Modes of 
Faith let graceless zealots fight. 1855 Tennyson Aland lu. 
vi. 57 It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill. 
1875 J. C. WiLcocKS Sea Pisherman 163 These larger fish 
fight well, sometimes requiring five or six minutes to kill 
them. 

b. To fight up against : to struggle against 
(something of overwhelming power). 

1768 Sterne Sent. foum. /1778) II, 54 (Sword) The 
Marquis . . had fought up against nis condition with great 
firmness. 1817 Coi.rrwgb Biog. Lit. (1847) II. 142 I soon 
felt that human nature itself fought up against this wilful 
resignation of intellect. 1838 Lytton Alice vii. v, Lumley 
fought up against his own sensations. 

c. To clash or jar rare.^ 

• a x624 Swinburne SPousals (1686) 8 This distinction 
fighteth with the former definition of Spousals. 1645 
Rutherford Tryal 4- TV/. Faith (1845) 8r It cannot be 
meant of Christ personally, for so it should fight with the 
scope of Paul. 1876 Miss Yonce Womankind xv. 116 One 
of those tints that * fight * with the fewest colours. 
f d. To operate as an argument, ' militate.’ 

1587 Goldisg Pe A/omay xW. 21$ All the reasons which 
thou alledgest against the immortalltie of the soule, doe 
feight directly to the proofe of it. 

3 . quasi-trafts. with cognate object. Also ’\‘to 
fght it. 

a X300 Cursor Al. 17090 (Cott.) Hu he again ur wyj>erwin, 
ur bated lok to fight. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxxi. 45 
There was a sore batayle, and well foughten hande to hande. 
1525-34 T/ndale 1 Tim. vi, 12 Fyght the good fyght of fayth, 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. F/, 1. mi. 220, I shall neuer be able to 
fight a blow. x6o6 G. W(oodcocke] tr. Ivstin 68 a, Their 
was a field fought betweene the fugetiue senators and 
himselfe. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 766 His wanton 
Kids .. Fight harmless Battels in his homely Yard. 17^ 
GoLDSRfiTH Ratuart History (lyBS) II. 4^8 The senate dis- 
patched their ambassadors to Alaric, desiring him . . to give 
them leave to fight it with him in the open field. 1776 
Hurst in Trial of Nundocotuar 6 ^/t The battle of Buzar 
was fought the 23d of October. 28x9 Shelley Peter Bell 
VI. ix. 5 I’ve half a mind to fight a duel. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. H. Forest xxyfix, A severe action was fought in the 
streets. 

b. To maintain (a cause, quarrel) by fighting. 
Often iransfiy to fight an action (at law), a casCy etc. 

1600 Shaks. A. x. L. v. iv. 49, I haue had foure quarrels 
and like to haue fought one. 17x3 Addison Cato i. 2, He 
fights the cause Of honor, virtue, liberty, and Rome. ^84 
Bage Barham D. I. 239 We fought this business four 
whole days, x 368 Yates Rock Ahead ni. v, Gilbert Lloyd 
saw that there was no use fighting the question any longer. 
1893 Law Times XCIV. 559/1 If I had had my way, I 
would have fought every one of these actions. 

c. To win or mafie (one’s way) by fighting. * 

1859 Tennyson Enid 870, I will not fight my way with 

gilded arms. All shall be iron. x86x Hughes Tom Brown 
at Oxf. iv. (1889) 36 No one knew whether a boy . , would 
have to fight his own way in the world. 

4 . trails. To combat; to engage or oppose in 
battle ; to war against. 

1697 pRYDEN jEneid vii. 655 To fight the Phrygian and 
Ausonian hosts. 1794 Southey Botany-Bay Ectfiiy ’Tis a 
fine thing to fight the French for fame! 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 221 Then will I fight him and xvill break his pride. 

b. transf. ^xx^fig. 

1784 CowpER Task 111,560 The shifts Which he that fights 
a season so severe Devises. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxiv. 
lo She cannot fight the fear of death. 1852 M. Arnold 
Tristr. Cf Iscult xiv. Some ship that fights the gale. 

c. To beat, flog. Chiefly ahsol.. Obs. exc. dial. 
TS73 Tusser Hush. IxxvH. (1878) 169 .A wand in thy hand, 

though ye fight not at all, makes youth to their businesse 
better to fall. 1875 Sussex Gloss.y * I wants more learning 
and less fighting.* 1877 A'l W. Line. Gloss., '1 sha’n’t let 
our Bob go to school no more, master feights bairns.’ 

5 . To contend in single combat for (a prize). 

1826 Scott Woodst. xiv, I . , have fought prizes. 2835 

Browning Paracelsus iv. 119 While we fight the prize, 
Troop you in safety to the snog back-seats. 

6. To cause to fight ; to set on to fight. 

rx68o Hickerincill Wks. (1716) II. 528 The Prince of 
Poets, .never fights his Champion Achilles, till he has first 
buckled on him his Armour of Proof. 1828 Scott F. AI. 
Perth xvi, The nobles and gentry had fought cocks. 2865 
Dickens Afut. Fr. i. iv. Rubbish was shot, dogs were 
fought. 

7 . To command, manage, or manoeuvre (troops, 
a ship, gun, etc.) in battle. 

X779 Burgoyne Lei.ioConsiituenis(z.^.‘g)x$ My intention 
of fighting my owTi regiment ascolonel. 18x2 J. B. Skerrett 
in Examiner 28 Sept. 615/1 (Gallantly fighting his gun. 
1843 Blackjo, Afag. LI V. 216 He fights his vessel well. 1862 
Gen. Lee in Century Afa^. May (1887) 250/1 General A, P. 
Hill . . fights his troops well. 

8. With adverbs. To fight bach : to resist. To 
fight down X to overcome. To fight off x ifiptrans. 

to deliver oneself with effort from ; to repel, lit. 
and fig. ; {F) inir, to try to hack out of anything. 
\To fight overx to fight one after another. To fight 
outi to settle (a dispute) by fighting, to fight to 
the end ; often to fight it out. 

1548 W. Patten in Arber’s Cartier III. 109 If they had j 
meant to fight it out, 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 202 lliat ! 
true hand that fought Homes quarrell out. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. in. iu. J03 Hut one feend at a lime lie figfit their I 
legions ore. «»73* T* Boston Crock in Lot (1805) 99 It J 


FIGHTING. 

\ 

is better to yield to providence, than to fight it out 

BuKKEC<.rr.(i844)II1.49 Yon perceive the manntrin«!aV« 

Anderson fights off. jBoo Duhdas in Owen li'ellaln's Dtn 
^56, 1 mnst therefore fight it down. iSio Benthmi Aerfiir 
(1821) SI After fighting off till judgment. 1B31 Enmitr 
193/3 Stand to, and fight it out without fear. iSitT.Hcoi; 
IVidmu Marquess (1843) 242 Fight off the wedding! ifyci 
please ; be ill— make any excuse. 18S6 Law Tima' ft 
LV. 2S3/1 The issues which are not fought out. 1890 7r/- 
Pull 5 .'^pr. 220/2 These people were fighting back tht 
diseases manfully. 

9 . To fight shy. perh. orig. to lose confidence in 
battle ; recorded only in the sense : To keep aloof 
avoid intercourse with a person, evade an under- 
taking, etc. Const, of. Similarly in I5tli c. 71 
fight sore at heart . . 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 125 He knewe well h 
sayd trouth and beganne to fyghte sore atte bis herlfc ir$ 
ISIad. D’Arblay Diary Nov., I fight very shy with Mr. 
Seward, and. .he takes the hint. 1786 Mackenzie Z mftr 
No. 98 ? 2, I fought a little shy, as the saying is. iSir 
W. Irving Life Lett. (1864) 11. 44, I have . . had to fight 
shy of invitations that would exhaust time and spirits i5 ^ 
Fkouoe Short Stud. (ed. 2) 138 The better hort of people 
fight shy of him. 

Fightaltle (fai-tabT), a. [f. prec. -k -.IBII.] 
Ready for fight, in fighting trim. 

1823 C. Westmacott Points of Alisery 32 Drover vciy 
abusive, coachee very fightable. 2837 Nev> Monthly Me^. 
L. 422 If the chap’s fightable, I’m his man. 2864 Baiij 
Tel. II Nov., The Sanspareil .. came out of action afight* 
able ship. 

Fig^nter (fsi’tai). [? OE. feohtere (Lye) - OHG. 
fehidri (MHG, vehttsrey mod, Ger. fichter ) : sec 
Fight z;. and -ER L] 

1. One who fights; occas. a fighting man, a warrior, 
c 1300 AT. Alts. 5703 Alle his gode fightlercs. 1375 B.«- 
HOUR Bruce xi. 102 He had of fechtaris with hym thar A^e 
hundreth thousand men and ma. 1483 Caxton ir/. 
66/1 This geaunt hath ben a fightar fro his chyldehod. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. x. 16 Sheep and Do^ 
are no good fighters against Wolves and Hawks. 1703 
Churchill Ghost i. 173 Whether repletion is not bad, .^cd 
fighters with full stomachs mad. 1823 Byron Juanxw.xs, 
I’ve seen them [writers] balance even the scale with fighltiL 
18B3 Stevenson Treasure Isl. i. ii. (1886) 11 He did not look 
much like a fighter. 

fig. /1 1300 Cursor M. 28081 (Cott.) A faint fighter me thuic 
er pou. c 1430 Life St. Kaih. (Gibbs MS.) 64^!^ lord ihtMi 
criste whyche is Jie hope and croune of alle his 
1655 S. Winter Serm, i8z Lest you seem to., w fwnd 
fighters against the Lord of hosts. xB6x Trenxh Epittln) 
Churches 86 These daring fighters against God.^ 

t b. One employed to fight ; a champion, bnlJ/* 
x6xt Beaum. & Fl. Alaids Trag, iv. i, Y’arc growi J 
glorious Whore, where be your Fighters? fiMs 
Ball. V, 215 Keep Frank still for your writer, And Poultewr 
for your fighter. 

2. A pugnacious person : a brawler. Obs, 
CX400 Destr, Troy 2751 The fortune of feghters may « 
fell chaunse. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Soxvle iv. 

Robbours.. lygnttm and debatours. 2552 5 'O.r"^ 

VI, c. 4 § 3 Fray-makers and Fighters. *557 ' 

(Genev.) i Tim, iii, 3 No fighter, not couetous. , 

Fi^btereSS (foi’tores). rare. [f. prea + *w-J 
A female fighter or soldier, an Amazon. 

2864 R. F. Burton Dahome II. 6 ^foot-n., The kinS-* 
keeps the fighteresses for himself. j-. 

Fighting (foi’tig), vbl. sb, [f. Fight +-i>*c d 
1. The action of the vb. Fight in various senses, 
an instance of the same. _ _ , 

a xzzsAucr. R. 228 be ueorSe uroure is, sikernesse of b 
helps i3e vihtunge a3ein. 2340 Ayenb. 239 He 
and ymad manye werren and manye vi3tinges. *4®4^ , v. 
Fables of ^sop, etc. (1889) II. 310 The '{ 

wymmen. 2535 Coverdale i Esdras iv. 6 The 
medle not with warres and fightinge. *7*4 P^* ‘.tJj 
C‘<7Z/rt//(rr(i84o) 58, 1 have had fighting enough, ' 

points of honour. 2828-40 Tytler Hist. ^ rrviN 

It was impossible to come to close fighting. *871 
Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 231 While they were..rcccn»’ o 
the rewards of their fightings. ft 

f 2. An alleged designation for a compan) 
beggars. Obs. 

2486 Bk, Si. Albans F vj b, A Fightyng . . 

3. atlrib. and Comb. a. simple aUrib.,as/^/f/^ 
day, -face, -gear, -ground, -line, -order, -ship, ‘S^ -f' 
-strength, -trim. _ , 

1778 Biog. Brit. (ed. 2) I. 240 note. He was a ,'5 

had his ‘"fighting days. 1879 Browning 
W ith an outburst blackening still the old bad 
face. 2826 Scott Pibroch of Donuit Dhti, r,vES A> 

^fighting gear, Broadswords and targes. 1845 
Neil vii, We might contrive to get into better i»,.. 


1883 Daily Neu'S 21 SepL s/4 
.... ..5,...ing order. 2863 P. Dockyard E< - ^ 

fighting ship is worth anything now-a-days 

T7f WVIfl. ^79 


civ.PAaeleuxsyuuvqf"^ 
is a -fighting song. 1580 Sidney Ps. .xvm. n in> ^ N ji, 
strength, by thy strength, strengthned "'Uh “ r.t- 
Lauchtos in jitet. Nat. Biog. VI. 387/1 
cessity of keeping the ship at all times in pcriect s 

b. Special comb. : flebting-cook, see t 
2 b.; flghting-flold = Battle-field ; ilEh 
lanterns, lanterns used during; night ” . 
flghtlng-sails (see qiiot. 1S67): 


a gymnasium ; f fighting-stead AV., ““ '.(ing- 
fighting-stoppor Naut. (see quot.) ; T" a 

In •Fighliuk f'S: 
Smyth ^ 


wise, battle ftrray. 

1676 Dryden Aurengz. ti. I. o;5 . 

where our Acquaintance grew. 2867 S'tVTii O' 
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hk., *Fi^hting‘ 2 anienis. 1627 Capt. Smith Seammi's 
Gram. xii. 58 If you see your chase strip himselfe into 
■•fighting sailes. 1^7 Smyth Sailoi^s IVord-hk.^ Fishting^ 
snilSf those to which a ship is reduced when going into 
action; formerly implying the courses and topsails only. 
*53S CovEFDALE 2 Macc. iv. 12 He durst make a '•fightinge 
scole vnder y® castell. 1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 378 [He] 
wes ded richt in that ilk '•fechting-sted. j88i Hamersly's 
Naval Encycl.t * Fighting-stopPcr^ an arrangement of two 
dead-eyes, connected by rope laniards, and furnished each 
with a tail of rope. When a shroud is parted in action, the , 
tails embrace the severed parts, and then they are hauled 
together by_ the laniard, c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 267 Had 
I founded in fere, in *fe3tyng wyse, I liaue a hauberghe at 
home and a helme boJ>e. 

Pigllting'(f 3 i'tii]), ///.«. [f. as prec, + -iifG 2.] 

1. That fights, able and ready to fight, bearing 
arms, militant, warlike. 

a. of persons, their attributes, etc. 

/Z1340 Hampole Psalier xW. j Tabernakill propirly is J>e 
mansyon of feghtand men. CX400 ApoL Loll. 3 Pis fitting 
kirke. !<r 1400 ylrMwr 318 powsandez ten Of hardy & welle 
fyghtyng Men. c 1500 Pielus/ue 128, xxU thousand fyghtjmg 
men. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 113 O step betweene her, 
and her fighting Soule. 1663 Gerbif.r Counsel 59 No more 
.. then Souldiers fight without a fighting Captain. 1855 
JIacaulay Hist. Etig-. HI. 233 The fighting men of the 
garrison. 

* 59 * Shaks. ^ Ad. 345 To note the fighting con- 
flict of her hew, How white and red, ech other did destroy. 

b. of natural or mechanical agents. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 404 On folde no flesch styryed 
J>at pe flod nade al freten with f«tande wa^ez, X64X Wilkins 
Math. Magick ir. iv. (1648) 173 These fighting images. xWy 
Milton P. L. h. 1015 The shock Of fighting Elements. 

2. Comb.’, fighting crab (see quot. 1 S 68 ); fight- 
ing fish, a Siamese fish {Bella pit^nax) \ fighting 
sandpiper, the ruff {Macheles pugitax). 

1868 Wood Homes vuithatti H. iv. 90 The Fighting Crab 
(Gelaswtus hellator). 

Hence Pi'ghtingly adv.^ pugnaciously, 

1632 Brome Northern Lasse i. iii. She frown’d . . and 
look'd fightingly. 1841 T. T. ’Hewle.tt Parish Clerk I. 60 
Why should they be so fightingly inclined ? 

Frglltist. slang or jocular. s=Fighteu. 

1877 Daily News 8 Oct., 'I’urkey had just acquired repu- 
tation enough as a ‘fighiist’ to daunt half a dozen second- 
rate powers. 

+ Piglit-lac, Obs. [OE, : see Fight 

sb. ana -lock.] Fighting, battle. 

ciooo Laivs Eihelred ix. iv, Si hit purh feoht-Iac si hit 
purh reaf-lac. a 1250 Owl Night. 1697 Jet ich ow alle 
\voIde rede ., pat fje] ower.fiht-lac leteth beo. 

t Pi*gb.tless, Ohs. [f. Fight -LESS,] 
Without fight or fighting. 

*595 G. Markham Trag, Sir B. Grinvile (Arb.) 69 Yet 
should we fightlesse let our shyps force file, a 16x8 Syl- 
vester Pauareius 782 Fight-lesse to fight, and without 
force to force. 

tFi'gbty, a. Ohs.-^"^ [f, as prec. + -t^.] War- 
like. 

etz^o Gen. 4* •S'-*'. 546 Of hem woren 3e 5etenes boren, 
Mi^ti men, and fisti. 

Pi'g-leaf. [f. Fig sb.'^ + Leaf.] 

1. T’he leaf of a fig-tree ; chiefly in reference to 
Gen. iii. 7 . 

1535 CovEBDALE Gen. Iii. 7 They., sowed fygge leaues 
together. 1675 Wycherley Country IVi/e n. (1688] 19, 
I wou’d as soon look upon a Picture of Adam and Eve, 
without fig leaves, as any of you. 1854 Lowell yrtil. in 
Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. xi6 The evening is so hot tL^t 
Adam would have been glad to leave off his fig-leaves, 
b. iransf. slang. (See quot.) 

1891 Farmer Slang, Figdeaf, an apron. In fencing, the 
padded shield worn over the lower abdomen and right 
thigh. 

2. Jig. A device for concealing something shame- 
ful or indecorous ; a flimsy disguise, rare in sing. 

1553 Latimer Fruit/. Serm. (1584^ 296 b, It is all but figge- 
leaues what man can do. 1621 Bacon Submission to Ho. 
Lords in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 29 Without Fig-leaves 
I do ingeniously confess and acknowledge, that [etc.]. 1755 
Lady Zlf. W. Montagu Lett. (1893I II. 291 Fig-leaves are as 
necessary for our minds as our bodies. 1843 I^well Clarice 
h/. Curtain. For men in earnest have no time 19 waste In 
patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 1850 Kingsley A It. 
Locke XX, They tore off,, even the fig-leaves of decent 
reticence. 

3. allrib., Jig-leaf covering, dejence. 

1648 Jenkvn Blind Guide iii. 37 The novice hath, .driven 
you to . . a meere Figg-Ieafe defence. 1698 Sidney Disc. 
Govt. ii. § 21 (1704] X39 These are imperfect Figleave cover- 
ings of Nakedness. 1850 Whittier Old Portraits 2 The 
tearing off of the fig-leaf covering of its sin. 

Hence Fi'gleaf v. irans., to cover with a fig-leaf, 
or fig-leaves. ri*g‘-lcaved ///. a., a. made of fig- 
leaves ; b. (see quot. 1820 ). 

iBSo S. L. Clemens [‘Mark Twain’] Tramp Abroad 1. 
(i88t) 515 Yet these ridiculous creatures have been thought- 
fully and conscientiously figleaved by this fastidious genera- 
tion. 17x0 Brit. Apollo III. 2 It Adam made him.self a pair 
of Fig-leav’d Breeches. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 
1883 VII. 309 A husband is a charming cloak, a fig-leaved 
apron for a wife. 1820 Green Univ. Herb. J. 289 Cheno- 
podium Serotinum, fig-leaved GoosefooL 
Pi'ffless, o. [f. Fig + -LESS.] Without figs. 
*623 r. Adams Barren Tree Wks. (1629) 9^^ The^ Figlesse 
Fig-tree, the gracelesse Christian, is good for nothing. 

t Fi'g'ling'. Obs. A little fig. 

i6i 2 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger i. xi. 175, 1 finde in my selfe 
daily a great desire to these figges, or fat figlins. 

Figmalirie, var. of Whigmaleerie Sc. 


Figment (fi‘gment). [ad. L. fipneni-um, f. fig- 
short stem oifngere to feign, fashion.] 

+ 1. Something moulded or fashioned, e.g. an 
image, a figure, a model. Obs. 

X592 R. D. HyPnerotomachia 34 b, The cxcellencie, dilicat- 
nes and perfection of this figment and woorkinanshippe can- 
not be suffi[cx]entlie expressed. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 97 Some are of opinion, that this Achaian Hart was 
but an invention or figment made tn bread. 1664 H. More 
My si. Iniq. viii, 24 This Statue is become the . . eternal God 
of Heaven and Earth, .though it be really a mere figment. 

2. A product of fictitious invention. 

a. An invented statement, story, doctrine, etc, 
f In early use also : A fraudulent device. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls' I. 177 (The Greeks] reteyne 
to them the figmentes of Sinoms, the fallace of Vlbces. 
1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. /fM4,The fond figments of hereti- 
cail persons, XS98 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. iv, 
Deliro. I heard he was to meet your worship here. Punt. 
You heard no figment, sir; I do expect him. <2x639 W. 
Whately Prototypes 11. xxiv. (1640) 9 It is a sin to lie, even 
for Gods cause, and to defend even his justice with false 
tales and figments, 1774 J. Bryaht My/hol. 1. 340 From this 
abuse of terms the silly figment took its rise. 1862 Thackeray 
Round. Papers, On half a loaj 235 Have we . . invented a 
monstrous ngment about going to shoot pheasants with Mac 
in themorning? 2874 Stubbs /// r/. II.xvii.516 Royal 
prerogative was not . . a figment of theorists. 

b. Something which exists only as an arbitrarily 
framed notion of the mind. 

1624 Gataker Transtthsi. 35 Wc have .. great reason to 
reject it, as a figment of mans braine. 1665 GLANviLL.S'<r<'/r/^ 
Sci. 71 Therefore [space] has a kind of being that is no 
arbitrary figment. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 335 Beauty, 
virtue, and such like are not figments of the mind. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 20T We must not conceive that this 
logical figment had ever a real existence. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant n. xii. 484 A self-conscious being .. existing 
alone In an unconscious world, is a figment of abstraction. 

FigCmezital (figmemtal), a. [f. prec. -h -al.] 
Of the nature of a figment ; fictitious, imaginary, 
not real. 

1655 H. More An/id. (1662' 170 These figmenlal im- 
pressions. 1669 W. Simpson Hydro/. Cl^m. 74 From this 
original by figmental additions came the Ganianen. X727 in 
Bailey, vol. II. 

Figiuentary (fi-gmentari), a. rare, [f as 
prec. + -ARY.] * prec. 

1887 T. Gift Victims I. x. 276 The same girl who had been 
wont to start from shadows the most figmentary. 
t Figfmenti-tious, a. Obs.-' [f. as prec. + 
-ITIODS.] Addicted to the framing of figments. 

1660 Fisher RusiUks Alarm Wks, (167?) 323 Whence 
Came this Whiffle and Whjmzy within the circumference of 
thy Figmentitious Fancy? 

Figmeutor. Obs.—' [f. Figment + -ob.] One 
who makes up figments, or fictitious tales. 

X638 T. Herbert Trout. 307 Frier Oderic of Friuli, .a con- 
temporary and fellow Traveller and Figmentor with our Sir 
John [MandeviUe]. 

i'Fig^ade. Obs. rare. ? s=Figiie. 

c\\zci LiberCocorumKxZfid ) 43 Forstondand fygnnde Fyrst 
play by water with hony and salt, Grynde blanchyd al- 
mondes fete,}. Ibid. 54 For tbe secunde course., Take 
ryse and fletande fignade. 

fFi'gO. Obs. [a. OSp. and Pg.^^t7 = Flco.] « 
Fico in various senses. 

1599 Shaks, Hen. V, iv. i. 60 The Figo for thee then, 
1600 Hakluyt Voy, III. 740 A froite which they [natives of 
the Moluccas] call Figo. Ibid. 741 Lemmons, cucumbers, 
cocos, figu, sagu. 1640 Glapthorke Ladies Privilege v, 
You do not mean to make a gul of me, a figo for a thousand. 

t Fi^ouale. Ohs. ? Some kind of basket. 

c 1450 HoLLAtiD Howlat 835 Syne for ane figonale of frut 
thai straif in the steid. 

Fi'g-tree. [f- Fig sh} + Tree.] A tree of the 
genus Ficus, esp. the Ficus carica. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter civ. 31 He smate b^he vjmjerdis 
& b^ire fige trese. cz^-ys Lydg. C/torle ff Byrde (Roxb.) i 
He myght not forsaken his fattenesse Ne the fyge tree nis 
amerous swetencsse. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. hoi The Fig- 
tree— not that kind for fruit renowned. But such as, at this 
day. .In Malabar or Decan spreads her Armes. 1762 Wal- 
pole Veriue's Anecd. Paint. (1765)1.11. 28 The milk that 
flows from the leaf of ayoung fig-tree. 1862 Kendall Poems 
119 How lone we sit beneath this old Fig-tree, 

atirib. 1552 Huloet, Figge tree staffe or stalcke. Ibid., 
Figge tree droue, or groue, 1889 Pall MallG. 26 Dec. 3/2 
The seventh and ninth columns from the fig-tree corner [of 
the Ducal Palace]. 

fPi'grulate, a. Obs.-^^. [ad. X.. fgtildl-us, 
pa. pple. oi figuldre to fashion as a potter does, 
f. potter, f. fig-', see Figment.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio), made of earth or potter’s 
cl.Ty. 

t Pi’gulated, a. Obs.— <>. [f, L, figuldt-ns (see 
prec.)-#--EDl.] =prec. 

1670 in Blount Glossogr. (ed. 3). 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Fignline (fi'gi/Hin, -oin), a. and sb. [ad. L, 
figultnus, f. figulus potter.] 

A. adj. a. Such as is produced by the potter ; 
made of earthenware, b. Of earth ; Suitable for 
the potter, fictile.- 

1657 Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 146 Turpentine may not 
onely be well reserved in an iron or glass vessel, but in a 
figuHne also. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 124 The Smectic and 
figuline Earths. 1697 Evelyn Nwnisvz. viii. a3o Improving . 

. .Figuline Ware by Palissy's White Glaze. 1790 Pennant | 
London (1813) 171 Wedgewood .. making it the repository 
of his figuline ware. 


B. sb. 

1. An earthen vessel ; i.n pi. pottery. 

1878 Loncf. Keramos 106 This Potter .. whose figulines 
and rustic wares scarce find him bread. 

2 . Potter^s clay. 

1859 R. F. Burton Cenir. AJr. in *^ml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
383 The figuline, a greyish-brown clay, is procured from 
river-beds. 

Fignrability (fi^gKirabi-liti). [f. next; see 
ability, -ITY.] The quality of being figurable. 

_ 1730-6 Bailey {fo\\o)'Pxef.,Figurahility of Body or Matter, 
is that universal Disposition thereof, whereby it is under a 
Necessity, of appearing or putting on some Sort of Figure. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp, Philos. IV. App. 492 What 
are .. properties of matter? x. Extension or magnitude, 
and consequently figurability. 1848 in Craig. 

Figurable (fi-giurab’l), a. [f. Figure v. + 

-ABLE.] 

■ 1. Capable of receiving a definite figure or form. 

1605 Z. Jones tr. De Layer's Specters 43 Much lesse can 
they take a body of the Ayre for that is not figurable. 1644 
Digby Nat. Bodies x\\. (1645) 177 Wax remaineth figurable, 
whether it be melted or congealed. 1755 Johnson s.v. Thus 
lead isjigurable, but not water. In mod. Diets. 

2. Capable of being represented figuratively. 

x88o G. Meredith Trag. Com. xvi. (1802) 228 He waited, 

figureable by nothing so much as a wild norse in captivity. 

Frgural, a. Also 6 figurall(e. [a. OF. 
figttral, ad. late L. *figftrdlis (implied in figurali- 
ids'), l.figura Figure. jA] 
fl. -Figurative I, 4. Obs. 
rx45o Henryson Mor, Fah. 22 Ouerhailled with types 
figurall. c XSS5 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (187S) 142 
Scripture is to be expounded . . by the allegoricall or ngurall 
. .and by the tropologicall sense. 1621 W. Sclater Tythes 
(16^) 82 Their caeremonies..were shadowy and figurall. 

f2. Ariih. Of numbers: Representing some geo- 
metrical figure, such as a square, cube, etc. ; con- 
sisting of factors. Cf. Figubate a. 3 a. Obs. 

Figural arithmetic’, in quot., the arithmetic of ‘figural’ 
numbers. 

X551 Recorde JT/wru'/. r. AHjb, Defin., Formes [fc. 

produced by arrangements of points in rows] . . whiche 
1 omitte . . considering that their knowledg appertalneth 
more to Arithmetike figurall, than to Geometrie. 1557 — 
Whetst. A ij b. Many nombers are referred to some figure 
. . So if I safe that .16. is a square nomber, bicause it is made 
of .4. multiplied by .4. then is .x6. here to be called a figuralle 
nomber. 1674 Jeake Arith, (T696) 173. X704 in Harris 
Le.v. Techn. 

quasi-xA x6p6 Loud. Caz. No. 3183/4 Treatise of Arith- 
metick in all us Parts, viz. Integers, Fractions . . Figurals, 
etc. 

3. t a. Pertaining to figure or shape {pbsl). b. 
Of or pertaining to figures, rare. 

x6so Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep, (ed. 2) vi. xiv. 287 Yet 
equall incongruities have been commonly committed by 
Geographers and Historians, in the figurall resemblances of 
severall regions on earth. 18x3 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms 
(1856) 175 Keeping is a bad word, though a painter’s term 
for figural perspective. 1884 Schliemann in North Amer. 
A’eT'. CXXXIX.526 We also see in the wall-paintings figural 
representations. 

4. Mus. «Figurate a. 4* 

In mod. Diets. 

■t Fi'gnrally, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1. By way of a figure, figuratively. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks. II. 6 [Joon] is Hely figu- 
rali. cz^^o MirourSaluacioun 77 This fortakened a virginis 
ymage with hir childe figurelly. 1541 Coverdale Old Faith 
vi, He came and performed all things in deed that they had 
figurally in their sacrifices. 1550 Hutchinson Image of God 
ill. (1842) 23 Who doth not see that these things are to be 
taken figurally of God? 

2. See Figural 2. To multiply figurally : to 
multiply into itself, so as to raise to a higher 
power. 

*674 Jeake Ariih, (1696) 206 When a Fraction is given to 
be multiplyed Figurally, multiply the Numerator by himself 
..and the Denominator likewise. 

t Pi'gtiraiice. Obs.~~°. [f. Figure 2^. + -ance.] 
The action of figuring or expressing some form or 
shape. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio\ 1775 in Ash. 

Ii Figurant (ffgzVran) masc., Figurante 
(figurant) \fix. figurant, figurante, pr. pple. 
of figtirer to Figure. 

The pi. masc. was formerly sometimes vjriWen fgurans. 

It is often impossible to determine whether is 

intended for the F. or the It. Yvord : see ne.xt.] 

1. A ballet-dancer. 

1790 Combe Devil upon Two Sticks (1817) I. iz6 The 
lascivious agility of his figurantes. 1807 T. Horne tr. 
Goede's Trav. II. 264 The theatre at Paris ..its smtists 
and figurants. 1837 Major Richardson Brit. Legion il 
( ed. e) 42 A sort of ballet the figurans and 
Yvhich were inmates of a mad-house. 1859 Smiles Seijne y 
iii. (i860) 52 The poor figurante must devote years ot mce 
sant toil to her profitless task. , 

2. A supernumerary character on^ the stage wn 
takes no prominent part, and has little or nothing 

i77S^H. -Walpole Lett. (1S57) VI, ^95 Flays i^hich 
comedians, singers, dancers, women 

coronation. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Pans (ed. 5’ ° ock 

can be little more than the ^ gg5 Athenxum 

reverence merely to carry on the drama. firtu 

2 Jan. 15/1 [In the play] Shakspe.-ire is a mere jg 

™rans/. 1S93 Nation « Sept. =../= Tltey were lut fign- 
rants in the great drama- 



FIG-URAKTE. 


PIGUBATlVEIfESS. 


II Pignrante (fig7(ra‘nu'). PI. -ti, occas. -tes. 
figurante j pr. pple. oifigurare to PicnRE.] = 
prec. I. ' 

1782 jNIiss Buksey Cecilia (1809) I. vili. 8i The 
will div’ert you beyond measure. 1821 Bvroj^ Juan iv. 
Ixxxv, As for the figuranti, they are like The rest of all 
that tribe. 1826 Heber Jourji. ///rfmfiSeS) II. xxvUi. 283 
The bundles of red cloth which swaddle the figurantd of 
Hindostan. 

iransf. 1830 Scott Devtonol. 1. 20 The green figurantes . , 
came capering and frisking ..with great glee. 1870 O. W. 
Holmes Old l^oU of Life (1891) 269 The spangles of con- 
versational gymnasts znd'fi^uratttes. 

Fi^urate (fi'giuw^t), ///. a. and sb. [ad. L. 
fgiirdt-us, pa. pple. of figurdre to form, fashion, 
f.fgura Figure.] A. ppl. a. 

+ 1. Framed * according to, or exemplifying, 
‘figures ’ of grammar or rhetoric. Ohs. 

1530 Palsgr. 394 Anoyr course .. for auoyr courousct and 
ntanysuche be figurate bj'syncopa. 1669 liiliLron Accedence 
Grammar Wks. 1738 1. 607 Of figurate Construction, what 
is useful, is digested into several Rules. 1674 Petty Disc. 
Dupl. Proportion Ded. A v, Figurate and measured periods. 

fb. = Figurative 4 . Ohs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke x\’ili. 34 In these 
woordes, .there laie priuely hidden some figurate & mistical 
manier of speaking, a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 II. 
363 Some do scarce admit those figurate senses. 2728 in 
Earbery tr, BurnePs St. Dead II. 47 The Diction of holy 
Scripture is figurate. 

T" G. hs pa. pple.'. Figured, prefigured. Obs. 

1563 '\Fik3CT Four Scoir 'J'/ire Quest. Wks. 1888 I, 85 The 
sacramentis of the Euangell exhibitis in deid and veritie thai 
graces figurat only and hoipit for in the Auld Testament, 
d. Expressed by figures as opposed to letters. 
1830 Wesim. Rev. XIII. 229 That system [of numerical 
signs] is neither literal, like the Grecian . . nor altogether 
figurate. like the Arabic. 

2. a. Having definite form or shape. 

Now only in medical use, as (opposed to 

difftueut) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 602 Plants are all Figurate and De- 
terminate, which Inanimate Bodies are not, 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 801 Tertullian . . drives the business so far, as 
to make the Soul itself. .Figurate. 1755 Johnson, Fieurate, 
resembling anything of a determinate forin, as figurate 
stones retaining the forms of shells in which they were 
formed by the deluge. 

b. Formed into figures or patterns. 

*867 J Hocg^ Microsc.^ i. ii. 133 The symmetrical and 
figurate depositions of siliceous crystals. 

S, Math. ta. = PTgural 2 . Obs, 

*6x4 T. Bedwcll Nat, Geom. Numbers i, i A ratlonall 
figurate number is a number that is made by the multiplica- 
tion of numbers betweene them-selues. 1636 Recorde's Gr. 
Aries §59 A Figurate Number is a number made by the 
multiplication of one number or more by another, 1674 J cake 
Arith. (1696) 179 Figurate Fractions are deferred to the 
Fourth Chapter. 

b. Figurate numbers', numbers, or series of 
numbers, formed from any arithmetical progression 
in which the first term is a unit, and the difference 
a whole number, by taking the first term, and the 
sums of the first two, first three, first four, etc., 
terms as the successive terms of a new series, from 
which another may be formed in the same manner, 
and so on. So Figurate arithmetic^ the science of 
such numbers. 

Thus from the arithmetical series 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., a second 
series i, 3, 6, 10, etc, (‘triangular' numbers) is formed as 
above described ; and from this again a third series, i, 4, 10, 
20 (‘ pyramidal ’ numbers). 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Maiheseos 163 The Sums of 
Numbers m a Continued Arithmetic Proportion from Unity 
are c.iH'd Figurate.. Numbers. 1785 Hutton Tablesj 
The several orders of figurate numbers, which he [Vieta] 
calls triangular, pyramidal, etc. 18x6 tr. Lacroix's Diff, <$■ 
Int. Calculus 528 Ex. 2 The sum of the x first terms of any 
progression of figurate numbers being required. 

1^6 Collins in Rigaud Coit. Sci.Meu (1841) 1. 122 As to 
Figurate Arithmetic, it is largely handled in Maurolycus. 

4. Music, s Florid, Cf. PTguhed 7 a. 

1708 J. Harris Techn. s. v. Descant^ Figurate or 

I'lorid Descant^ is that wherein Discords are concerned, as 
well (though not so much) as concords. 1795 Mason Ch. 
M us. 28 Figurate . . we now employ to distinguish florid from 
more simple Melody. 1833 AVru hlontlily Mag. XXXVIII. 
199 Haydn's masses are more figurate than those of his pre- 
decessors. 

B. sh. 

1 1 . Something possessing form or shape, rare. 
x6io W. FoLKiscnAM,^r/ ir. ix.62 The Content 
Solid is of Timber, Stone, and other Bodies or Figur.ates. 

2. A figurate number: ■fa. a number consist- 
ing of factors ; csp. an integral power of any 
number. Equilaier fgnratc : a square number. 
Cf. A. 3 a. Obs. 

^ 16x4 T. Bedwcll Nat, Geom. Numbers i. 4 The figurate 4 
is made by one multiplication of one number by it selfe. 
Ibid.^ An cquilater figurate is made of equal! numbers, or of 
one number multiplied by it selfe. 
b. (Sec A. 3 b.) 

1796 Hutton Math. Did. 1. 469 Malcolm’s Aritlimetic, 
p. 396, where the subject of Figurates is treated in a vcr>'. . 
i>crspicuous manner. 

f ri'gTirate, V. Obs. [f. L.fgunlL ppl. stem 
of fgilrdrc to Figure.] 

1. irans. To give figure or shape to ; to shape. 
25x5 Crookk Body of Man 265 Tlie luardcr .and more solide 
parts are figuratcd together, but not together perfected. 
For of the banes some arc sooner perfected, some later. 
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Ibid. 307 Sixe dayes it is in Milke .. Twelue figurate the 
flesh. 1623 in Cockcram. 

2. To present in figure, outline, or visible shape. 

1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714' I. 38 So do Chronological 

Tables figurate to ws the Series and Concatenation of Times. 

3. a. To represent by a figure or emblem ; to 
typify, b. To speak of in a figure, or figuratively, 
c. To treat as figurative, d.. To liken or compare io_. 

a. 1533 Covt.noKX.'e: Lord*s Sitpper They did in their 
gesture and rite figurate a certain image of a sacrifice. 2602 
SIarston Ant. ^ Mel. v. AVks. 1856 I. 62 The glowe worme 
figurates my valour, 1609 Bible (Douay)tr^«. xiv. Comm., 
IMelchisedec . . knew how to figurate his eternal priesthood, 
1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 274 The Fathers . . call the 
figure, by the name of the thing figuratcd. 

b. 1643 R. O. Maiis Mort. v. 22 It is well figuratcd in 
Scripture by sleepe. 

C. a. x8o6 S. Horsley Serin. (i8ix) 408 Those, .who have 
improved upon St. Austin's hint of figurating this passage. 

a. c 1450 Henryson RIor. Fab. 22 This feinsit Foxe may 
well bee figurate To flatterers. 

4. To furnish with figures of speech. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292 There is neither 
definition, distribution, .or any scheme figurating a speech. 

5. Math. : cf. Figurate a. 3 a and Figural 2 . 

1674 JfAKE Aritk. (1696) 289 To Figurate any Cossick is 
Cossically to multiply the same, .by it self. 

Hence Pi'gurated 7 ^/. rr. ; in quots. = Figurate, 
1642 F. Potter Interpr. of No. 666, 195 The number 30 
is a figuratcd number, because three limes ten, or five times 
six, make this number. 1660 Incelo Bentiv. Ur. 11. (1682) 
202 After the dissolution of Figuratcd matter. 1848 Craig, 
Figiira/edj having a determinate form. 

+ Pi'gurately, ae/v. Oh. [See -LY 2.] 

1. = 1'IGDRATIVEI.T I and 2 . 

3532 Frith Dispiit. Purgat. 11. Glij/r He dare not vnder- 
stonde this thynge as figuratelye spoken, a 1677 Barrow 
Senn. (L.), Doing it then mediately and figuralely by his 
prophets. 

2. According to a grammatical figure. 

1530 Palsgr. 402 They use z'ou/t fyguratly by Syncopa for 
voului. 

3. iTo multiply) figuratety 2 . 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 249 Let then 100 be muliiplyed 
Figurately to the lot** Power, 
rignration (figiurt'i-Jsn). Also 5 flguracion. 
[a. \ . figuration, ad. 'L.Jigurdtwn-em, 11 . of action 
figurdre to fashion. Figure.] 

1. The action or process of forming into figure ; 
determination to a certain form. 

3561 T. Norton /mxL ii. xiv, (3634) 230 Finally 

the figuration of Christ, hath with them the place of be- 
getting, 3656 H. More Enthus. Tri. 4 The inward figura- 
tion of our brain or spirits into this or that representation, 
1677 Grew Anat. Fruits § 2 The Vessels serve for the 
Figuration of the Fruit. 3856 R. A. Vaughan My 5 tics{\%Ud) 
II. 230 A mysticism like that of Tauler strives to escape all 
image and * figuration 

b. quasi-ci>;/rr. The resulting form or shape ; 
contour, outline, 

1432-50 tr.//(5</<'/i (Rolls) 1. 199 The chiefecite. .is callede 
Brundusium . . in that hit holdelhe in the figuracion'of hit 
the similitude of the hede of an herte. 1563-87 Foxe A. 6 * 
M. (1556) 77/1 Constantine caused a Crosse after the same 
figuration to be made of gold and precious stones. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Card. C^-rus iil. 53 Quincuncial forms 
. .are also obser\’able in ammall figurations. 3697 T. Smith 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 240 The different shapes and 
figurations of letters in several ages of the world. 1728 
Pemberton Nciuion's Philos. 8 The figuration and the mo- 
tion of bodies strike our senses more immediately than most 
of their other properties. 1842 Dc Quincey in Blackw. 
Mag. LI. 13 Their very figurations now appeared to 
reflect and repeat each other. 1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford 
Led. iv. 71 Finite things were the figurations, the linea- 
mentations of extension. 

2. The action of representing figuratively ; an 
allegorical or figurative representation. 

156X Daus tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. Pnf. {is7Z) 12 It [this 
Apocalips] shewcih vs also sondry descriptions and figura- 
tions of matters most weighlie. 1579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. 
266 The sacrament is not a bare figuration of the flesh of 
Christ. ^ 1654 H. More Mysf. Iniq. 213 In Prophetick 
Figurations one individual Beast signifies a Multitude of 
men. 1737 Waterland Eucharist (1739) 28 The., dark 
Intimations of the legal Types or Figurations. 3840 
Litton Pilgr. Rhine xxvj. The faun has been made the 
figuration of the most implacable of fiends. 3871 Macduff 
RIem. Patmosxxx. 256 The island-home, .may have possibly 
added power and reality to the figuration. 

3. The action of framing figures or shapes ; a. 
in dreams ; in quot. qu.Tsi-ft 7 ;/m b. Ornamenta- 
tion by means of figures or designs, rare. 

3652 Cjaule RTagastrom. 176 There is neither vertue nor 
efficacy in such fabrications, or figurations, from God, 
Angels, nature. 3730-6 Baiixy (folio), Figuration, a 
chimerical vision. xW5 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex, .xxvi. 
36-7 The figuration is wrought not by the loom, but by the 
needle. 

i*4;. Math. a. The making of arithmetical figures. 

b. The multiplying of a number into itself (see 
Figurate v. 5 ) ; involution. Obs. 

c 1430 A rt of Nonihrynge tE, E. T. S.) 2 Ffigurc is clepcde 
for proiraccione of figuracione. 1674 Jeake ylr/M. (2696) 
373 Figuration of the Sinister part of the Divisor. 

o. Music. Em])loymcnt of figurate or florid 
counterpoint ; alteration of a theme or counter- 
])oint by the introduction of passing-notes, rapid 
figures, etc. 

*597 Morley Introd, Mus, go Phi. What is Figuration? 
Ma. When you sing one note of the plain-song long, and 
another sliort, etc. a 1646 J. Grfcory Nicene Creed Wks, 


(1649) S3 The Singing of the Nicene creed ..with all th 
Ornaments and figurations of Harmonic. 2B83 PARRr f- 
Grove Diet. Rtus. III. 759 The process is rather that office 
figuration of two or three parts, giving in general a conin' 
puntal effect to the whole. ^ 3889 Ibid. IV. 761 The mixed 
style, in which the figuration introduced consists chiefly cf 
suspended concords [etc.]. 

figurative (fi-giurati v), a. Also 4-5 flgnratif, 
4-6 fygurative, -tyf, -tyve. [a. Fr. figmatij, 
■ive, ad. late 1.. jfigurdtivus , i.figiirdrt to Figdre.] 

1. Representing by a figure or emblem ; emblem- 
atical, typical. 

3398 Trcvisa Barth. DeP. R. vi. xxvii. (1495) 217 Bremes 
ben somtyme wrappyd in fy^ratyf mystyk. 15^ tr. dt 
Imitaiioue iv. xi. This royaTl souper, in the uhich thca 
hast nat purposed to be eten the fyguratyue lambe. 1557 
Hooker Ecci. Pot. v. xv. (i6ij) poS This they will say xvzi 
figuratiue, and serued but for a time. 1650 Bulwer Antht> 
pomet, 374 The Nails were made .. for a figurative token. 
3853 JSIarsden Early Purit. 22 They were a part of the 
divinely appointed constitution of the Jewish church, ard 
had passed away with the rest of its figurative and mj-siic 
ceremonial. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, pictorial or 
plastic representation. 

1607T0PSELL Four-f. Beasts (1658)156 Serpents.. in whose 
heads are many pretious stones, with such nalurall seals or 
figurative impressions as if they were framed by the hand of 
man, 3843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 1. 77 This is the nfre- 
sentative or figurative writing, which forms the lowest stage 
of hieroglyphics. 38^ J. Hirst in ArchsoL Inst. *pml 
No. 181. 34 Transmission of both geometric as well as 
animal and figurative decorated forms front East to West 
+ 3. Pertaining to the use of graphic symbols. 
Figurative arithmetic : algebra. Also, Of the 
nature of a symbolic diagram. Obs. _ ^ 

1690 Leybourn Cursiis Math. 335 Division is done in 
Figurative Arithmetick. .by applying some Line of Separa- 
tion between the Dividend and the Divisor. x8oolr. L<i* 
grange's Chein, I. 33 Let us still exhibit a figurative table. 

4. Of speech : Based on, or involving the use of, 
figures or metaphors ; metaphorical, not literal. 

34.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 134 Legeauns 
figuratif spekynges. a 3568 Coverdale Hope Faitk/.xxw, 
By a figurative and borrowed speech he declareth the horror 
. .of the damned. 3589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie l iv. (Arb.i 
24 The vtterance in prose , . is also not so voluble . . nor m 

fine allowed that figuratiue conueyaDCe.. as ineeteris. 

Topsell (1653) 653 A witty check, or a figurative 

flout. 17x3 J, Greenwood Eng. Gram. 2x7 Customar)’ or 
Figurative Syntax is that which is used in the Forms cl 
Speech . . wherein Words are put together according to a 
Metaphorical or borrowed Sense. 1785 Reid 
15 There is a figurative sense in which things are y 
in the niind. ’ 3845 H. J. Rose in Encycl. Meirop. II.C91/1 
Will it be contended that this was not figurative languajel 
1859 Ecce Homo ii!. (ed. 8) 26 The mist^e of confoundiCa 
a figurative expression with a literal one. 

b. Metaphorically so called. . , 

34.. Prose Legends in Anglia W\l. uSThefiguratu^i 
of Chr>’sle hat is holy chirche. 3577 HANMCR/l«a 
//A/. (1619) 5 Also Princes, whom the proph*^s • 

made figurative Christs. ’ 3832 Lewis 
V. 44 Confound real with figurative Sovereignty. 

Loksik Handy Andy i\, He saw a real instead ofangurau 
blister. , 

6 . Abounding in or addicted to figxires of 
2589 PuTTE.NHAM Eiig. Pocsic III. vJi.^ (Arb.) 1^ 
thing made the graue iudges Areqpagites .. to , 

manner of figuratiue speaches..in their consiston 
lustice. 3693 Dryden Juvenal Pref., Sublime . 

ought to be adorned with the sublimest and wjm , 

figurative expressions. 3740 J. Clarke Edue. 3 
88 Tho* they are. .easy Authors, yet they are more 
tiye than Cmsar. 1783 H. Blair Lcct. I. 
will pour forth a torrent of Figurative Language. X709 u 
SHAM Ess. I. ii. 25 Shakespeare, .is the most figurative « 
..in our language. 3878 Browning Poets troisic 113 
Roque, .broke bounds Of figurative passion. 

+ 6 . Mus. = Figurate 4 . Obs, . , 

1744 Snppl. Harris's Lex.^ Techn. s. v. 

Counterpoint is divided into simple and figuraiive***\fr 
tive Counterpoint is of two Kinds, in one, Biscom 
introduced occasionally, as passing Notes.. in the oinc , 
Discord bears a chief Part of the Harmony. 

Figuratively (fi-giuVativli), adv. [h 
-f- -LY -.] In a figurative manner, 

1. In or by means of a figure or emblem. 

3393 Lancl. P. pi. C. xvh. 294 And how fynde h>w 

figuratifliche a ferly me hy nkeh. c 1430 Speculum (iJW 33 
Gedeones fiece was this shewed figuratively. li-v^ 

7 Penit. Ps. ooiij, There be tlire partes of penaunce . 
this holy prophete shewelh derkelyand fygurat>^clv 7 ^ 
symylitude of thre dyuers byrdes. *646 biR i* ^ 
Pseud. Ep. III. vii. 121 The sense is 'jySo 

therein are figuratively intended Vzziah and Lzecni- • 

G. Horne Disc. (1794) HI. xvli, 379 Figuratively an 
mentally presented in the temple on earth. 

2, By or as a figure of speech ; 

*533 Frith Dhput. Purgai.piZ'xg) iSj ijoficrs 

stand this thing as figuratively spoken. X05X 
Ladath. lu. xxxv. 220 Figuratively, those ‘ -prt's 
called Holy. 3740 Fielding vii. «>» * 

m\’self less figuratively, he determined to go to jjff -yl: 
MissBrouchton Notvnselyll. 282 It is veo’i''*^ 3 
figuratively to get inside another person. 

Fi-gurativeness. [f. as inec. + - 
The quality of being figurative. ^ 

_ni7J9 S. Cu.nKU Sertn. II. cxxiu F5 From th^ 
tivcness..or these expressions. s8x6 J. y ijacon* 

Etyvi. 227 Dispense with the 

style ! 1837 HALt.AM Hist. Lit. in. iv. § 8 P fTcurath'; 
Revelation, notwithstanding thcif brevity and cf 

ness. x88x Atheiurum No. 281X. 32S/2 J be • - IL 
another kind of which.. Rossetti’s sonnets ar 
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PIGUEE. 


■ t Fi'gnrature. Ohs. rare~^. [as if ad. L. 
*jiguralura, f. jigurare to Figtjre : see -DRE.] 
Form, make, shape. 

' 1642 Bp. T. Morton Prescntm, Schismatic 2 One may see 
the face of another, and yet not discern the linaments and 
figurature. . . 

Figure -iiu), Forms: 3“4 
(3 wygur), 4 -s fig(o)ur, (5 fegure), 4-6 fygure, 
3 - figure, [a. Fr. figure ( = Pr., Sp., It. fig'ura), 
ad. L. figura^ f. '^fig- short stem of fing^re : see 
Feign. 

The L. word^ was the ordinary rendering of Gr. 

(see Scheme) in its many technical uses; several of the 
senses below are traceable, wholly or in part, to Greek philo- 
sophy.) 

1. Fonn, shape. 

■ 1. The form of anything as ' determined by the 
outline; external form ; shape generally. 

*393 Gower Conf. HI. 52 But yet it [a statue) was a.s in 
figure Most lich to mannes creature. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictcs 141 A man that is in a derke kaue may 
not se his propre figure. 1535 CovErdale Ezek, x. 22 
The figure of their faces was, euen as I had sene them. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 221 The Figure of a Bell partaketh 
of the Pyramis. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 537 Their 
Faces are of a flat oval Figure. 1698 Keill Exam. Tk. 
Earth (1734) 289 The Theorist .. had deduced its (the 
Earth’s) true Figure from its true causes, 1756 Nugent Gr. 
'Tour !. 164 The figure of the city Is an oblong square. 
1830 Kater & Lardn. Mech. i. 5 Bodies having very dif- 
ferent volumes may have the same figure. 1878 Hu.xley 
Physiogr. xix. 318 In addition to this change of size . . the 
figure of the ship suffers a change. 

b. In generalized sense, as an attribute of body. 

• 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. iir. in Ashm. (1652) 141 Both fy- 
gure and ponderosyte. 1690 Locke Hum. Utui. 11. xxxi. § 2 
Solidity and Extension, and the Termination of it, Figure. 
1744 Harris Three Treat. (1841) 29 Such things., as are 
peculiarly characterized by figure and colour. X83X Brew- 
ster optics xvii. § go. 14/ Crystals whose . . simplest form 
had only one axis of figure. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 
27s Figure is the only thing that always follows colour. 

4 c. Appearance, aspect ; also, attitude, posture. 
1513 Douglas yEneis v. xiii. 13 The seis figur wes ah- 
hominable. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv, 58 Some 
Christians .. decline the figure of rest, and make choice of 
an erect posture. 1684 CHARNOCKv 4 /ip'/d. (70^(1834) H. 577 
To have devout figures of the face, and uncomely postures 
of the soul. 

d. transf. The 'shape*, state (of a matter), 

1858 Carlyle Gt. (186^) I. in, ill. 150 As to Fried- 

rich's Pomeranian quarrel, this is the figure of it. 

2. Geouu A definite form constituted by a given 
line or continuous series of lines so arranged as to 
enclose a superficial space, or by a given surface or 
series of surfaces enclosing a space of three dimen- 
sions ; any of the classes or species of such forms, 
as the triangle, circle, cube, sphere, etc. 

x^o Ayenb. 234 Ine he rounde figure : fie ende went ayen 
to nis ginninge. issx Recorde Pathtv. Kno^vl. i, Defin., 
Figures . . be made of prickes, lines or platte formes. 1570 
Billingsley Euclid 1. xv. 3 Of all figures a circle is the most 
perfect. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 814 A Figure is 
the superficies, circumscription, and accomplished linea- 
ment of a bodie. 17x4 Steele EnglisktuoJt No. 46 That 
beautiful Figure in Architecture called a Pyramid, i^-io 
Coleridge Friend (1865)07 A circle is. .a figure constituted 
by the circumvolution of a straight line with its one end 
fixed. 1823 H. J. Brooke Jutrod. Crystallogr. zyj The 
new figures would be octahedrons, x^o Lardner Geom. 
134 A figure may be constructed similar to a given figure, 
d* 3 . The proper or distinctive shape or appear- 
ance (of a person or thing). Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22148 (Cott.) O thinges sere h^ir naturs 
[anttcrist sal do) tumd to be in sere figurs. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Cousc. 2320 A devel in his fygur right, c 1386 Chaucer 
Monk's 7’.232 Than. .God.. him LNebuchadnezzar) restored 
to his regne and his figure, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 
Scho bad hem hat he schuld..hafe na drede of hir, what 
figure so euer he sawe hir. <x 1400-50 Alexander 360 pe 
figour of a freke he sail take eftire. 1475 Bk, Noblesse{\Zhc!) 
21 Wonderfulle entreprises. .that Hercules did, whiche is 
writen in figure of a poesy. XS99 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i, 15 
Doing in the figure of a Lambe, the feats of a Lion. x6xi 
Bible /rmxHv. 13 The carpenter.. maketh it after the figure 
of a man. 

4. Of a living being : Bodily shape, occas. in- 
cluding appearance and bearing. Now chiefly of 
persons. 

13.. E, E. A Hit. P. A. 746 Quo formed he hy fay re 
fygure ? Z483 Caxton ^Id. Leg. 283 b/z A monk of a ryght 
honourable fygure and parure. xs^^—Fablesof jEsoPw. iv. 
To the [the pecok] they [the goddes) haue gyuen fayr fygure. 
<1x533 Ld. Berners Hugh xlii. 140 Yf I shold dyscryue his 
foule fygure at length. 1637 Nabbes Microcostn. 11, C ij, 
When other creatures. .Look downwards on't, [thou) hast an 
erected figure, X740 Chesterf. Lett. I, Ixii. 174 [Poets) 
represent as persons, the passiqhs. .and many other things 
that have no figures nor persons belonging to them. X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 106 There is little known 
exactly with regard to the proportion of the human figure. 
Ibid. IV. 24 Few readers .. are not as well acquainted with 
the figure of a Squirrel. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in 
Georgia 42 The figures of some of the women are handsome, 
1869 Boutell Arms 4 * A rm. vii. 109 This hauberk was ad- 
justed to the figure by a belt. x888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. 
Men I. ii. 140 His dignified aspect and commanding figure. 

b. The bodily frame, considered with regard to 
its appearance. 

17x5-20 Pope Iliad ix. 71 Wise Nestor then his reverend 
figure rear’d. -vpA — Dunc. 11. 62 So lab’ring on, with 
shoulders, hands, and head, Wide as a windmill all his 
figure spread. 


5. An embodied (human) form; a person con- 
sidered with regard to visible form or appearance. 

c 1250 Gen. ij- Ex. roo6 In 3 e dale of mambre, sa3 abraham 
figures 3 re. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xi. Ho was a figure cf 
flesche, fayrest of alle. CX450 Lomelich Grail xliii. 30^ 
The fegure pat there-owt gan gon. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. 1. 
109 This portentous figure Comes armed through our watch. 
1673 Dryden Marr. d la Mode iii. i, What a figure of a 
man is there ! 1730 A. Gordon Maffels Am^hith. 50 Two 
Figures, .in the Action of going into the Amphitheatre. 1754 
Richardson IV, xxi.x53 She is a very fine figure 

of a woman. 1768 Sterne Sent, yourti. (1782) II, 81 A tall 
figure, of a philosophic, serious, adust look. 1877 Rita 
Vwienne t. iv, He saw a figure leaning against the embra- 
sure of one of the windows. • 

b. coUoq. A person of grotesque or untidy ap- 
pearance. Figuy^e of fun \ a ludicrous personage, 
an oddity. 

X774 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) I. 322, 1 .. ob- 
tained leave to come down, though. .quite a figure. i8ix 
Miss L. M. Hawkins ffCertr. (K. O.), Figure of fun. 
18x3 Lady Burchersh in Lett. (1893) 61 Words can’t de- 
scribe the figures the women dress here of a morning. 1840 
Mbs. F. Trollope IVido^o Married vii, What.. can have 
induced you to make such a figure of yourself? 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xviii. (1889) 173 The figure of 
fun was a middle-aged man of small stature. xB86 Burton 
Arab. Nts. I. 82 Each of them is a figure o’ fun after his 
own fashion. 

6 . transf. A person as an object of mental con- 
templation ; a personage. 

1734 Watts Relig. Juv. (1789) 216 She had rather bear an 
inconvenience herself, than give an uneasiness even to the 
meaner figures of mankind. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Goethe Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 389 And he flung into literature, in hts 
^lephistopheles, the first org.anic figure that has been added 
for some ages. 1874 Gref.n Short Hist. vi. § 6. 335 This 
utter absence of all passion, .makes the figure of t'rhoma‘i) 
Cromwell the most terrible in otir history. i&M Brvce 
Amer. Conimw. II. liii. 327 The disappearance of this 
brilliant figure [Hamilton). 

7. Conspicuous appearance. In phrase To make 
(familiarly to cut) a figure*. 

a. in neutral sense, with qualifying adj. : To 
present a (good, bad, splendid, ridicnlous, etc.) ap- 
peaiance ; to produce an impression of specified 
character on the beholder. 

X699 Bentley Phal. 361 Any Metaphor at all makes but 
a very bad Figure. 17x0 Steele Tatler No. 57 f 1 To 
understand among what Sort of Men wc make the best 
Figure. 1727 A. Hamilton Netv Aec. E. Ind. I. xii. 134 
The City maxes a good figure from the Sea, ^2766 Goldsm. 
P’ic. ly, X, When Moses has trimmed them a little, they will 
cut a very tolerable fi^re. 1791 *G.GAMBADo'/ 4 ;/«.//<?rrcwL 
V, (1809) 87 London Riders, .. who cut so smart a figure 
in a country town. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. 1 . 456 
Witnesses of this kind cut but an awkward figure in the 
hands of a sktiful counsel. 1683$. C. HhU. Retrospect 1 . 
240 He made but a poor figure in the House. 

b. To appear in a ridiculous aspect. 

xp6Adv. CapUR. Boyle 2x2 It was as much as I could do 

to keep my Countenance at the Figure he made. 1B54 
Felton Fam, Lett. xlvi. (1865) 343 There is nothing more 
comical than the figure an Englisn scholar cuts when he first 
comes to Athens. 

c. To occupy a conspicuous or distinguished 
position ; to play a prominent or important part ; 
to attract admiraUon orrespect. Cf. V.faire figure, 

x6qx J. Wilson* Belphegor v. i. Dram, Wks. (1874) 3^8 
And what figure do you make in this house? 1697 Dryden 
yEneid 11. n6 While his arms .. rul’d the Counsels of the 
Court, I made some figure there. X711 Addison Spect. 
No. 92 f 8 Gentlemen that make a Figure at Will’s. 2736 
Butler Anal. 1. iii, Revolutions, which make a figure even 
in the history of the world. 1749 Chesterf, Lett. II. 233, 

I am very willing that you should make, but very unwilling 
that you should cut, a figure. . ; the cutting a figure being 
the very lowest vulgarism in the English language. 1762-71 
H, Walpole Vertne's Anted. Paint, (1786) 1 . 223 The first 
painter who seems to have made any ngure in this reign. 
2809 Syd. Smith Wks, (1850) I. 171/2 Boys, who make a 
considerable figure at senool ,, often make no figure in the 
world, 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 187 If they did not make 
much figure in talking, they did in eating. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. 1 . iv. 206 Kirkaldy of Grange, .cut some figure in 
politics. 

8 . Importance, distinction, 'mark*. Now only 
with reference to persons, in phrases (somewhat 
arch^ maitj woman of figure^ a person of rank and 
station. 

1692 Dryden Si. Evretnoni's Ess, 102 Persons of the 

f reacest Figure make every thing valued according to their 
ancy, 1703 Maundrell Joum. Jerus. (1732) 44 Another 
River, of no inconsiderable figure. 17x1 Addison Spect. 
No. 122 i» 7 The speech . . was . , designed . . to give him a 
Figure in my Eye. 1769 De Foe's Toitr Gt. Brit. II. 63 
Wallingford .. a Place of great Figure. cxBoo K. Whitf. 
Rem. (1837) 379, I met him . . in com^ny with persons of 
apparent figure. 2851 Carlyle Sterling ir. x. (1872) 89 Mr. 
Sterling, a private gentleman of some figure. 

b. Style of living, ostentation, display, arch. 
x6o2 Ld, Croimvell iii. iik 2 Our County now exceeds 
the figure Of common entertainments. 2720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton xx. {1840) 342 He obliged her not to increase her 
figure, but live private. i8oy Fielding's^ Tout jones 1 . Life 
21 Fond of figure and magnificence, he incumbered himself 
with a large retinue. 1852 Carlyle Sterling i. ix. (1872) 55 
Lieutenant-General Barton of the Life-guards lived in 
a certain figure here In town. 

IT. Represented form ; image, likeness. 

9. The image, likeness, or representation of some- 
thing material or immaterial. 
a X340 Hampole Psalter^ixCi. 4 111 men. .beris )>e figure of 


ded, c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 25 Euermare in )>® 
middes of )>am es^ funden J?® figure of )?e cro-^se. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. 1. iii. 9 He fourmed hym [man) to his figure 
and semblaunce. X531 Elyot Gov. \. xxvi, There Is nat 
a more playne figure of idlenesse, than playingc at disc. 
x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. iti. 92 In Helicanus may you well 
descry A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 40 The mystical Figures of Pea- 
cocks, Doves and Cocks, 1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. 
VI. 30 He is their standard figure of perfection. 1878 
B. Taylor Deukalion Argt. 10 She is no figure of the Faith 
of her day. 

• fb. An imaginary form, a phantasm. Ohs. 

c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 48 Or if the soule , . warnith 
al and some.. Be avisions or be figures. 2598 Shaks. 
Merry W. iv. ii. 231 To scrape the figures out of your 
husbands braines. 

10. csj>. An artificial representation of the human 
form. 


a. In sculpture: A statue, an image, an effigy. 

t To work by the figure (quot. 1598): perh. to operate on 
a wax^ effigy of a person, for the purpose of enchantment 
(Schmidt); some have referred it to sense 14, 
a X300 Cursor M. 2290 (Cott.) Lik til his fader Jjat was ded 
.Awygurwasmad. tfi3ooj£'.£^./’j<r//?>'xcvi[i].7 Alleschente 
be. .pat mirlhen in vigours \in simulacrisl als. ^1400 
Destr. 7’r£>>'4349The Figur of his fader was falsly honouryt. 
2483 Caxton Cato A iij b, To adoure the ymages and other 
fygures humayn. 2535 Lyndesay Satyre 4087 Stage Direct., 
Heir sal Dissait be drawin up, or ellis his figure. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. iv. ii.^ 185 A witch . . She workes by Charmes, by 
Spels, by th’ Figure. 26x2 Bible i Kings vi. 29 Carued 
figures of Cherubims. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11, 646 
The breathing Figures of Corinthian Brass. 17x7 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lett. II. xlvi. 35 All the figures have their 
heads on.^ 1807-8 Scott JFav. App. ii, I tned. .to frighten 
her . . by introducing a figure through a trap-door. 2851 
Hussey Papal Poivcr iii. 158 The use of figures in 
Churches. 

b. In painting, drawing, etc. : A representation 
of human form (as opposed to landscape, still life, 
etc.). Now restricted to representation of the whole 
or greater part of the body. 

e 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 A hoist of grene Jasper with 
foure figures and viii. names of cure Lord perin. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 159/2 Fygure, or lykenesse. 2676 Norths 
Plutarch Add. Lives 75 His Cabinet, furnished with many 
Pourtraitures and Figures of those who had been Travellers. 
2695 Dryden tr. Du Fresnofs Art of Painting Pref. 3;r In 
the principal Figures of a ricture.. consists the principal 
beauty of his [the Painter’s] Work, 2^705 Addison Italy 13 
Tapestry, in which are wrought the Figures of. .great Per- 
.sons. 1821 Craig Lect, Drawingvm, 428 If your subject 
be of figures. 1832 G. Downf.s Lett. Coni. Countries 1 . 14 
On the front are the figures of his wife and child. 

c. Ifer. (Cf. Y. figure the face.) 

2727-Ax Chambers Cycl., Figure, in heraldry, a bearing in 
a snielcl, representing or resembling a human face ; as a sun, 
a wind, an angel, etc, 

til. Represented character; part enacted; hence, 
position, capacity. Ohs. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. nr. Iii. 83 Brauely the figure of this 
Harpie, hast thou Perform’d, 1673 Dryden Marr. <1 la 
Mode V. ij Since he is King, methinks he has assumed 
another Figure, 2675 Temple Let. to Sirf. Williamson 
Wks. 1731 II. 344 His Majesty would upon no Occasion 
quit the Figure of Mediator, 17x1 Steele Spect. No. 262 
F 6 Those who appear in the higher Figures of Life, i/zr 
De Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 1x3 Your majesty . . shall be 
served by me in any figure you please, 
t b. One acting a part. Ohs. rare. 

2494 Fabyan Citron, vn. ccxxviiL 258 She was there as a 
fygure, a woman werynge that haby te without professyon of 
ordre. 

tc. A person dressed in character. Ohs. 
x'j^y J .VziMi Sleepy Serm. v, Horse-jockeys, Italian figures, 
rope-dancers, and ballad-singers. 

12. An emblem, type, t figuf^ ' in emblem- 
atical representation, 'j* To be in figjtre : to be 
typical, t In figure io : emblematic of. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlvi. 8 He hilys halywrit wib 
figurs forto stire men to seke. c 1366 Chaucer ^ C, 169 
Ysaak was figure of his [Christ’s] delh certeyn. £•1450 St. 
Cuthhert (Surtees) 697 pe ship j^at beres vs in b® se, (Df haly 
kyrke be figure be. 1497 Alcock Mans Perfect, A ij, 
This mount is in figure and sygnefyeth relygyon. 253* 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 385/1 Al thing vnto them came 
in figures. 2607-22 Bacon Ess. Counsel (Arb.) 312 The 
auncient tymes doe sett fourth in Figure, .the incorporacion 
. .of Councell with Kinges. 2637 Nabbes Microcosm, i. C, 
Oh gentle power. . Figure of peace. 1647 Saltmarsh Sparkles 
Glory (1847) 149 A rest or peace in figure to that glory and 
fulness to be revealed in us. 1651 C. Carta'RICHT Cert. 
Relig. 1. 122 The Rock, .was a Type and a Figure of Christ. 
1730^ in Bailey (folio). 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 453 
It has long been usual to represent the imagination under 
the figure of a wing. 

III. Delineated or devised form ; a design or 


.ttem. 

.3. A delineation illustrating the text of a book; 
diagram, an illustration. When used as a refer- 
ee usually abbreviated l^ofig. . . 

'he 'L.fgnra-Cx. axfjtio. as applied to mathematical 
igrams ; but the mod. use is influenced by sense 9 * . 

1391 Chaucer Astral, i. § 3 For the more decl:^ 

here the figure. 1546 Raynold Bprth 

ij, Not onely in wordcs, but also m ^ The 

;ures. 2551 Records Pathw. Knowl. il 

arges in cuttyng of the figures. sundry 

tle\ iMathematicall Recreations, or a Collection o / 

oblemes .. illustrated .with divers ^7/ 

oxoN Mech. Exerc. 173 As you of 

m SkNat. Ure’s 

ills (Fig. 71 and 7^)- V.irif’hh one hundred and 
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fifty original figures. 1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. 
Gcotn, 81 Let in the first figure a transversal m be drawn to 
cut IT, dm A, B, C, D respectively. 

14 . Asirol, A diagram of the aspects of the astro- 
logical houses ; a horoscope, A figure of heaven 
or the heavens : a scheme or table showing the dis- 
position of the heavens at a given time. To cast, 
erect, set a figure : see the vbs. 

*393 Gower Con/. III. 79 He .. Through his carectes and 
figures The maistry and the power hadde. 16x0 B. JoNSOK 
AIAu iv. iv, By erection of her figure, I gest it. 1651 tr. 
Bacon's Life ^ Death x The Figures of Heaven, under 
which the}’ were born. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. i. 455 He set 
a Figure to discover If you were fled to Rye or Dover. X716 
Addisok Drummer ii. i, They are casting a figure. 1831 
Brewster Newton (1855' I. ii. 21 He bought a book on 
Judicial Astrology, .and in. .perusing it he came to a figure 
of the Heavens. 

15. An arrangement of lines or other markings 
forming an ornamental device ; one of the devices 
combined into a decorative pattern ; also applied 
to similar markings produced by natural agency. 
Also collect, t figure : so as to form a pattern. 

*597 Shaks. Lovc-ds Compl.^ 17 Oft did she heave her 
napkin to her eyne . . Laundering the silken figures in the 
brine. 1625 Bacon Ess. Friendship (Arb.) 175 It was well 
said. .That speech was like Cloth of Arras, opened, and put 
abroad; Whereby the Imagery doth ap^eare in Figure; 
whereas in Thoughts, they lie but as in Packs. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 105 His bonnet sedge, Inwrought with 
figures dim. 1663 G. Havers Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. 
447 This Seal.. the Great Mogul, either in a large, or lesser 
figure causeth to be put into all Firmanes. X833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom Lugger 11. vi. iiS A beautiful figure 
that velvet has, to be sure. 1855 Tennyson Brook 103 
Sketching with her slender pointed foot Some figure.. On 
garden gravel, i860 Tyndall Glac, 11. i. 232 The luminous 
figure reflected from such a surface is exceedingly beautiful. 

irons/. x66'j Milton P. L. vii. 426 Part more wise In 
common, rang’d in figure, wedge thir way. 17x8 Lady M. 
W. Montagu Let. ioApr.(z86iJ 1. 358 He. .begins a sort of 
solemn dance. They all stand about him in a regular figure. 
10 . Darning. One of the evolutions or move- 
ments of a dance or dancer ; also, a set of evolu- 
tions ; one of the divisions into which a set dance 
is divided. 

1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence iv. i, Keep your figure 
fair. And follow but the sample 1 shall set you. x8o6-^ J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Li/e (1826) iif. xyii, Blundering 
in the figure alllhe way down a country dance. t^z^Anal, 
Lomi. BaWroom 62 The figure and tune being selected, the 
M. C. should be informed of it. 1874 Mrs. H. Wood Mast. 
GreAands I 84 Such was the commencement of the figure. 
17 . Skating. ‘ A movement, or series of move- 
ments, beginning and ending at the centre* (Badm. 
Likr.j Skating 

1869 Vandebvell & WiTHAM Sj>st. Figure^kaiing i.x. 164 
To commence a figure the skaters stand opposite each other, 
as on the sides of a square. 

IV. A written character. Cf. 15. 
flS. gen. Applied, e.g., to a letter of the alpha- 
bet, the symbol of a musical note, a mathematical 
symbol, etc. Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., Figures in time shorter 
than minimescannot be tied or enter in ligature. X607SHAKS, 
Timon v. i. 157 Shall, .write in thee the figures of their loue 
Euer to read them thine. Ibid. v. iii. 7 The Charracter lie 
take with wax, Our Captaine hath in euery Figure skill. 
x6op J. Douland Omithop. Microl. 39 A Breefe is a Figure, 
which hath a body foure-square, and wants a tayle pj. 
1660 Barrow Euclid n. i. Schol., Seeing by reason of the 
figure — , that A is not [etc.]. 

19 . A numerical symbol. Originally, and still 
chiefly, applied to the ten symbols of the so-called 
Arabic notation. Two (or double)^ three, four, etc, 
figures ; a number amounting to ten or more, a 
hundred or more, a thousand or more, etc. ; a sum 
of money indicated by such a number. Man of 
figures', one versed in arithmetic or statistics. 

In Cricket, To get into or reach double or three /gures = 
to make ten or a hundred runs. 

a X22S After. R. 214 pe 3i5carc, .makeS perinne figures of 
augrim.^ c*3o5 Edmund Con/. 223 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 
Arsmeirike radde in cours. .& hlsficours drou^ aldai. CX359 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 447 And recken with his figures 
ten. c 142S Cra/i Nvmbrynge i In his craft ben vsid teen 
figur>-s. 1542 Recordc Gr. Artes (1575) 42 There are but 
ten Figures, that arc vsed in Arilhmelike. x6oo T. Hill 
Arith. 5 b, The Cipher (for so the figure o is peculiarly 
named, although it be generally called and accompted as a 
figure). 1674 Playford Skill Mus. i. xi. 36 The Figures 
usually placed over Notes in the Thorough-Bass of Songs. 
X746-7 Hbrvcv Medit. (1818) 72 Arithmeticians have figures, 
to compute all the progressions of lime. 1817 Tierney in 
Pari. Del. 1357 The noble lord, .could not disprove figures. 
1884 Punch 5 Apr. i6t/i Mr. B., A. R. A., sends a ‘single 
figure for which he asks three figures. 1884 Lillyxvhites 
Cricket Ann.C^ Lanc.vshire could not reach three figures 
cither lime. 

b. /■{giireof eishtx see Eight 3. Also at/rih., 
as in figure of tight hanJage, suture. Figure of 
eight moth x (see quot-V 

1604 Marston Malcontent iv. ii, [The brawl] Why, 'tls but 
singles on the left, two on the right, .a figure of eight. 1815 
Kiruy S: Sr. Entorncl. 1. 196 The figure-ofeight-moth (Bom- 
byx cxntleoeepkalai F.). 1871 Holmes Sysl. Surg. (cd. 2) 
V. 508 The figure of ciglit bandage is formed of a single con- 
tinuous roller. 

c. Figure {pf) four X n trap for catching animals, 
the trigger of which is set in the sh.Tpe of the 
figure 4. 


1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-i. 1.(1885) 10 Rabbits are 
entrapped in * figgery fours'. xWo Farmer Americanisms. 
Figure Four, a hunter’s trap for large game. Also called 
a dcad/all, 

20 . Hence, An amount, number, sum of money 
expressed in figures. 

1842 Punch II. 118/2 He may put a better dessert upon 
his table at a lighter fi^re than now. 1848 Thackerav Bk. 
Snobs X, Accommodating a youngster ; . with a glandered 
charger at an uncommonly stiflf figure. 2869 Tyndall Notes 
Lect. Light § 127 The index of refraction . . reached .. so 
high a figure as 2.4. 

V. In various uses, representing the technical 
applications of Gr. 

21 . Rhei. Any of the various ‘ forms ’ of expres- 
sion, deviating from the normal arrangement or 
use of words, which are adopted in order to give 
beauty, variety, or force to a composition ; e.g. 
Aposiopesis, Hyperbole, Metaphor, etc. Also, 
figure of speech. 

C1386 CHAiUCERClc'rk'sProl. 16 Yourtermes, yourcoloures, 
and your figures, Kepe hem in store, til [etc.]. 1589 Putten- 
iiAMEug. Peesie su. vii. (Arb.) 266 Figures be the instruments 
of ornament in euery language. 1596 Harington Metam. 
Ajax (1814) II And minding to speak it shorter, by the 
figure of abbreviation. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. cxiii. Comm., 
By the figure Apostrophe he speaketh to the sea, river, and 
hilles. c 1633 Hobbes Rhet. (1840) 5x9 A figure is garnish- 
ing of speech in words, or in a sentence. 2665 Boyle Occas. 
Re/. Pref. (1848) 22 That noble Figure of Rhetorick call’d 
Hyperbole, 17^ Chesterf. Lett. 188 The Egotism is the 
usual! and favourite figure of most people’s Rhetorick. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 486 Figures of Speech 
imply some departure from simplicity of expression. 1878 
Bosw. S.MtTH Carthage 261 The proverb ‘ as many slaves, 
so many enemies' was, in their case, no figure of rhetoric 
but the stern and simple truth. 

b. In a more restricted sense (with mixture of 
senses 9 and 12): A metaphor or metaphorical 
mode of expression ; an image, similitude. 

1435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love 3 pe flaume, whilk vndyr fygure 
I cald fyer. XS26 Pilgr. Pet/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 Declareih 
it by the similitude and fygure of the passage of the chyldren 
of Israel from Egypte. x6ix Bible 1 Cor. iv. 6 These things 
. . I haue in a figure transferred to my selfe. 2727 Pore, etc. 
Art 0/ Sinking 77 That . . destroyer of fine figures, which is 
known by the name of common sense. 2782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. 1. ii. 156 iThese] expressions have much the 
air of figure and allusion. 2855 Briailev .£rx. 44 Simile and 
figure may be regarded'as a natural short-hand. 287s Jowett 
Plato (ed, z) III. 96 l*he old Pythagorean ethical symbols 
still exist as figures of speech among ourselves. 

22 . Grammar, Any of the permitted deviations 
from the normal forms of words (e.g. Aphasresis, 
Syncope, Elision), or from the ordinary niles of 
construction (e.g. Ellipsis). *)• Formerly also 
figure of speech. 

1669 Milton Accedence Gram. Wks. 2851 VI. 467 Words 
are sometimes encreast or dimintsht by a Letter or Syllable 
, . which are call’d Figures of Speech. 2721-1800 in 
Bailey. 

23 . Logic. (See quot. 1837-8.) 

*55 * Wilson Logike (1567) 286 Examples of the firste 
figure and the modes thereof. 2589 Pappe w. Hatchet B b, 
'Tis neither in moode nor figure. 1628 T. Sfencer Logick 
258 Aristotle delivers the forme of Syllogismes. .and divides 
them into three figures. 2663 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 241 
A Reverend Father . . has put Mr. Cressy's rhapsody into 
mode and figure. 2708 S'eswr Sacramental Test, As to that 
argument. . I wonder by what figure those gentlemen speak. 
2837-8 Sir W, Hamilton Logic xx. (r866) 1. 400 The forms 
determined by the different position of the middle term . . 
in the premises of a syllogism, are called figures,— a name 
given to them by Aristotle. 

24. Mus. ‘ Any short succession of notes, either 
as melody or a group of chords, which produces 
a single, complete, and distinct impression’ (Grove). 

2884 R. Prentice Musician III, 29 The first Invention is 
founded entirely on the opening eight-note figure. 

VI. atlrib. and Comb. 

25 . a. simple attrib. (sense 10), as figure-action, 
-incident, -painting, -picture, -piece, -sculplurc, 
-study, -subject', b. objective (sense 4), as figure- 
training ; (senses 10, 15) as figure-carver, cai-ving, 
-stamper, -weaving. 

i860 Rvskin Mod. Paint. V, ix. i. 198 Heroic [landscape] 

, . is frequently without architecture ; never without •figure- 
action, or emotion.. Contemplative [Jandscape], .requires., 
•figure incident. 2868 G. Stephens . ffrw/ci'J/r/i. II. 5x1 The 
•figure-stampers and *figure-carvcrs of the Early and still 
more of the Later Iron Age. 1849 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. 
Ser. II. 34^ To cut op a fowl in the air.. This sort of *figure. 
car>'ing implies alwminablc^ cooker}'. 2873 Hamerton 
Intell. Li/e vn. 259 The wife is with you always., the 
world, to you, is a •figure-picture in which there is one 
figure, the rest is merely background, 2864 A. McKay Hist. 
Kilmarnock (ed, 4) 250 He excelled . . in . . landscapes, and 
•figure-pieces. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
III Whether or not •figurc-sculpture ought to be employed 
In ecclesiastical architecture. ^2884 Ruskin in Pall Malt 
G. 10 Dec. ii/i The vast irruption of sensual *figurc-study. 
1877 W; Tones Finger-ring 374 An ivory patch-box, with 
•figure-subject carved in relief. 2872 (/iV/r),*Figure Training. 
2831 G. Porter Silk Manu/. 234 •Figure-weaving is the 
art of producing various patterns in the cloth. 

28 . Special comb.: figuro-maker, (c) one who 
casts or moulds figures ; (//) a maker of wooden 
anatomical models for artists ; flg:uro*serrr.nt, 
nonce-wd., a commercial clerk ; figuro-six a. (see 
quot. 1851); figure-skater, one who practises 
figure-skating ; figure-skating, the art or practice 


of skating in figures (see Figure jA. 17); figme. 
stone {Min.) = Agalmatoute, Also FiGUut- 
CASTER, Figure-dance, Figure-flikger, etc, 
2850 J. H. Newman Dij^c. Anglic. 205 Operatiits 
journeymen, *figure-servants and labourers. 2851 filAms- 
Land. Labour 1 . 36/2 The ^halr, they [coster-hdq say 
ought to be. .done in *figure-six curls, 18^ T. M. Witruj 
Figure-skating in Skating (Badm. Libr.) iii. 45 Dry cracU 
. .are very dangerous to the *figure-skaler. iSsiH.opencex 
Grace/uluess Ess. 1891 II. 384 Early attempts .. in ^figure- 
skating, are. .fatiguing. *89* T. M. NxsnKisiFigurt-shalin* 
in Skating (Badm. Libr.) iii. 57 A figure-skating club..ili« 
members of which are mostly English. 2805 R. Jamesov 
Char. Min. II. 604 It is brought from China, and has 
received the name ^Figure-stone. 1852 L. Oliphant younfy 
to Katfnandu 174 Amongst other minerals are conmduni, 
figure-stone, and talc. 


Figure (fi'gai, -Iut). o- [f- prec. sb. ; cf. OF. 
(and mod.Fr.) Jigtirer ( — Pr. and Sp. It. 
figiiraro, ad. L. Jigurare, f. Jigura Piguiie si\ 
which is probably the source of some of the senses.] 
f 1 . irons. To give figure to ; to form, shape ; to 
bring into shape. Ohs. 

?iz 2400 Morte Arth. 2151 The faireste fygured folds tbt 
fygurede was ever. 2555 Eden Decades 261 The damme .. 
by lyttle and lyttle figurethe the informe^ byrthe. i6;s 
Evelyn Mem.{xZx<))\. 186 Pledestals exquisitely cast and 
figur'd. «ri790 Imison Sch. Art II. 155 The^ bed of hones 
should be . . very little larger than the metal intended loU 
figured upon it, 

' f b. \\'ith complement : To shape into; alsolo 
shape into (a specified form). Ohs. 

CX430 Pilgr, Ly/ Manhode 1. Ixxii. (i86p) 42 Flesh and 
blood it is in sooth, but bred it and wyn it is figured, jfirf 
Bacon Sylva § 352 Some [shining wood] was found to le 
Firm and hard ; so as it might be figured into a Cross. 

2 . To represent in a diagram or picture. 

£■2380 Wyclif Sel. tVks. III. 456 po holy Trinity in no 

manere schulde be fygurid . . in J>at fourme by whiche 
comynly hit is peyntid. ^^2392 Chaucer Asirol. 1. §9 Next 
this folwyth the cercle of the dayes that ben fibred m 
maner of degrees, c 2430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode iv. li. (1B69' 
175 Ordeyned j haue that peynted it [the beste] beheere 
and figured, c 2500 Melusiue 364 Ryche pictures 
were fygured many a noble hystory. 25^ Spes'serA/w<*A 
277 Arachne figur’d how love did abuse Europa likea bult 
2776 Withering Brit. Plants (2796) J V, xxi Fucus/asUH' 
atus of Wulfen, figured in Jacq. colL iii. i4'*i 
the plant of Linnsus. 2814 wordsw. White Doeoj 
so The sacred Cross ; and figured there The five dear wounoi 
our Lord did bear. 2852 Carpenter Man. Phys, (cd. s) 531 
The Perch, whose Encephalon is here figured. iSSiMiN'CHfJt 
C/ni/l, Kinemat. 17 Some such curve as that figured, 
b. To trace, mark (a design, letter, etc.). 

2526 Tindale 2 Cor. iii. 7 The ministracion of deeth thoroi»e 
the letters figured in stones. 2801 Southey T/ialalav, 
Whose windows lay in light^ And of their former shape.. 
Rude outline on the earth Figured. ^ ^ 

3 . To picture in the mind ; to imagine. Coes., 
with simple compl. and object clause. 

(Sometimes io/igtre to onesel/x cf. F. se/girtr) . 
1603 Shaks. Meas. /orM. i. if. S3 Thou art 
diseases in me ; but. . I am sound. 1637 FI avbes 
III, I am transform’d into a happiness Cannot be iigorto- 
2728 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (2B61) 1. 367 He .. had ^ 
already figured his bride to himself with all the 
in nature. 2760 H. Walpole Corr. (ed. 3) IH. cccxui*- 3 j 
Y ou cannot figure a duller season. 2831 Garlvle ^ 
Rrs. i. 2 In all speculations they have tacitly "8“ , ^ 
as a Clothed Animal. 2852 — Ster/iugi. iv.(i872;27» 
him a brilliant . . creature. 1868 Amv Po/. Astron. - 
There is no difficulty at all in figuring to ourselves .. 
[etc.]. 28B6 Mrs. Lynn Linton Pasion Carexu xlii, Al 
pains and griefs his imagination had ever figured. 

4 . To portray or represent by speech or 

*475 Bk. Noblesse 21 Aventurous dedis that Hercules* 

it is figured, .in. .the .v. bookc of Boecius, toke 
2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 194 Anne. I would I ^ 
heart. G/d?. 'Tis figur’d in my longue, *^34 
beck I. i, Thy heart Is figur’d on thy tongue. 
?Davenant in Dryden Prose Wks. 1800 1. n. **4 An « - 

poem should be . . like a glass of nature, figunng a . 
practicable virtue to us than was done by the ancient^ ^ 
R, H.,Sherard in U^estm. G. 13 June 2/1 The • 

do all in their power to figure a Spanish audience. .wu 
simulated enthusiasms have but a hollow rin^ 
i- 6. ‘ To prefigure, foreshow' (J.)* 

2 Three glorious 

the Heauen figures 

6. To be an image, symbol, or type of ,* to 
sent typically. . 

2401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 63 Two perfit b'vcs. twi ^ 
and contemplatif comounli ben callid, 

and Martha. 2447 Bokkmiam AV^'’///^’r(Ivoxb,) jo * ti- 

vertuhs be fygury’d mysiyly In the sexc 
cherubyns. 1450-2530 Myrr. ourLadye 250 A nc 
blysscd sonne. .was fygured by the sayde arke. .j--, 
KCR King's Entert. Wks. 2873 I. 2S0 A FersonnK^t - 
'The Counscll of the (^ily. 2653 H. Cocan 
xxxit. 120 This boy leaned on his *lho'v upon t • 
chair and figured mercy. 1697 DavonN rug' 7^, 

Soft Peace they [olives] figure, and sweet r/»tcni* 

1 7. To display the form of; to exhibit a ren- 

blance to. Cbs. , ,v ,It 

1567 hfAPLKT Gr. Forest 34 Birdcs tongue an A‘cr • 
figurcth tlie tong of a BireJe, wjjercof it hath ‘ />'. 

his fop it figurcth a taiJe 10 Jooke to. *7"9 
A' Guinea 54 A high island .. «hich remarkabl) 
cock’s comb. 1*1 ,.,r» /a 

fS. To represent ns resembling; to v i 
son or thing) to (another). Obs. a 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 118 Taurus .. 
bulle. 


JSS3 Shaks: 3 /*«. yJ, ii. >. 3= Three 
each one a perfect Sunne. .In thiSj 


2520 Caxlen's Citron, Eng. in. 24 


b/i This can* 
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cursed everj’ ynche, and iherfore he was figured to Ante- 
crj'st. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cccxctx. 601 Sermons 
made, .figurj’nee them to the people of Israeli, whome kynge 
Pharaon kepte long in seruytude. 

9 . fa. To predicate in a metaphorical sense 
{pbs.'). b. To express by a metaphor or image. 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 022 (Ellesmere) Mariage is 
6gured betwixe Crist and holy chirche. 1836 Emerson 
Nat.^ Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II, 171 The difference is 
happily figured by the schoolmen, in saying that the know- 
ledge of man is an evening knowledge . . but that of God is 
a morning knowledge. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 225 That 
image of desolation under which the noble old man figured 
his immeasurable grief. 

+ 10 . To frame (a discourse) according to rhetori- 
cal figures ; to adorn with figures of speech. Obs. 

1652 Urquhart y-raWWks. (1834)292 Ironical, .cromatick, 
or any other way of figuring a speech by opposition, being 
formules of orator>’. 17*7 Bailey vol. II. s. v. Figures 
(T/ieatrical), Orators, .figure their Discourses. 

11 . To adorn or mark with figures ; to embellish 
or ornament with a design or pattern. 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) n6 Blue velvet figured 
with tawny. 1595 Shaks. John v. ii. 53 Had I seene the 
vaultie top of heauen Figur’d quite ore with burning Meteors. 
i6og Bibi.e (Douay) /Jrt. xl. 19 Hath the goldsmith figured 
it with gold ? 1725 roPE Odyss. iv. 808 A goblet of capacious 
mold, Flar’d with art to dignify the gold. 1883 Truth 31 
Min* 769/2 Crimson satin, figured with velvet flowers. 

12 . a. trans. To mark with (numerical) figures ; 
to express or indicate by figures. Also, f To 
figure (a sum of money) on (a person) : {slan^ to 
total up against. 

1683 Dryden & Lef. Dtthe of Guise v. it So what was 
figured twelve, to thy dull sight Appeared full twenty-one. 
1^73 Gentl. XLIII. 654 His antagonist .. figured on 

him(as his phrase is)at the game of two-handed whist, about 
f'i'oo. 1781 Cowper Let. to f. Hill Oct., Your draft is 
worded for twenty pounds, and figured for twenty-one. 

b. intr. To use figures in arithmetic. Also 
trans. To figure tip : to reckon up with figures. 
To figure out : see 1 5 c. 

1854 H. Miller Sck. ^ Schm. hi. (18581 52 He wrote and 
figured well. 1884 Bread Winners 245 I’ll figure it all up 
and take my pay. 

c. trans. Mus. To write figures over or under 
(the bass) in order to indicate the intended har- 
mony. Cf. Figured ppl. a. 7. 

1674 Playford Shill Mus. 111. s You find here only men- 
tioned and figured a third, fifth, and eighth. z88z G. A. 
Macfarren Counterpoint v. 20 It is recommended to figure 
the bass throughout these exercises. 

13 . intr. Dancing. To perform a figure or set of 
evolutions (see Figure tb. 16). Also, to figure 
awaff down, out (see 15 d). 

X744 Coll. Country Dances 1 Foot it again and half figure. 
tyio Cowper Pregr. Err. 366 We . . Teach him to fence 
and figure twice a week. 1820 W, Irving Sketch Bk., 
Christmas Eve (1865) 251 The squire himself figured down 
several couple with a partner. 1828 Loncf. in Life (1891) 
I. 139 One passing regret that he cannot . . figure away in 
the dance with the best of them. 

14 . intr. a. To make an appearance, to appear; 
often with as : To appear in the character of, 
stand for ; also, to look like, f To figure for : (a) 
to pose as a claimant for, pretend to ; (//) to stand 
for, represent. To figure in ; to come upon the 
scene. Cf. Figure sb. 6. 

z6o2 Warner Alb. Eng, x. Ivii. (1612) 253 The Duke of 
Guize, who earst had figur’d for the Crowne. 1634 D’Ave- 
NANT Temple of Love Dram. Wks, 1872 I. 287 On the other 
side an Asiatique in the habit of an Indian borderer, .figured 
for the Asian monarchy. 1762 Goldsm. Nash 50 When he 
first figured at Bath, there were few Jaws against this de- 
structive amusement. x8i2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. xvii. 
(1873) 162 Like great Jove, the leader figuring in, Attunes to 
order the chaotic din. 1815 W. H, Scrlbbleomania 

106 note, This gentleman . . formerly figured as shopman at 
an oil warehouse. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. xiii. On the 
door of one of the shabbiest houses in Jerrayn Street the 
name of Mr. Stapylton Toad for a long time figured. 1837 — 
Venetia i. viii, The intervening woods figured as the forests 
of Thessaly. zS^i Morley Voltaire (1886) 11 One of those 
robust and incisive constitutions, to which doubt figures as 
a sickness. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 454/1 Propositions of 
this kind will not figure upon the Statute-book yet awhile. 

b. To make a distinguished appearance to be 
conspicuous or notable. Also, To figure away, off \ 
to *sho\v off’. Cf. Figure sb. 7. 

1736 Bolingbroke Patriot. (1749) “i* 233 Persons who 
figured afterivards in the rebellion. 2762 Churchill Ghost 
iv, Whilst my Lord figur’d at a race, x'jjx Mad. D’Arblay 
Early Diary 8 May (1889) 1. 112 Dr. King . . came in and 
figured away to his own satisfaction before Mr. Garrick. 
1803 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 501 We shall get en- 
tangled in European politics, and figuring more, be much 
less happy. 1812 Foster Let. 7 Feb., in Life <5* Corr. (1846) 
I. Ixxxv. 426 Without obtaining, against the monopolists of 
the bar, even the opportunity of fairly figuring off in this 
jabber. 18x4 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, v. 147 Such a 
testimony would have figured away in all our elementar)' 
treatises. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 236/1 Yorkshire 
then begins to figure as a cloth-making county. 

16 . figure out. 

fa. trans. To display or exhibit in, visionary 
forms or shapes. Also, To exhibit obscurely, 
shadow forth. Obs. 

i6o2 Daniel Hymen's Tri. m. il, No Time . . for me to .. 
leave for Sleep to figure out the rest. 172X R.‘ Keith tr. 
T. a Kempis' Solil. Soul xiii. 207 If . . thou dost figure out 
by such a Document, .somewhat, .both just and reasonable. 


t b. To portray, represent. 

1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 1. 59 He never 
. . refused to suffer himself to be painted or figured out in a 
Statue. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals Wks. 1721 1. 490 The 
Emperor, .holds a Globe in his hand, to figure out the Earth. 

c. To work out (a sum) by means of figures. 

1884 Punch 15 Mar. 125/1 Whitewash .. on which you 

could.. figure out a sum. 

d. intr. To step out and perform a figure in 
dancing. 

1753 Foote Eng. in Paris i. Wks. 1799 I. 36 When ’twas 
her turn to figure out, souse she flapp’d on her back, 

Pi-gnre-caster. 

i* 1 . One who practises the casting of figures (see 
Cast v. 39 and Figure sb. 14) ; • a pretender to 
astrology ’ (J.). Obs. 

R. Scot Discoit. Witcher, xi. xxi. The vaine and 
trifling tricks of figure-casters; 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. 
(1851) 306, I, by this figure-caster must be imagin’d in . . 
distresse. 

2 , One who casts up figures (see Figure s6. 19). 
1831 Scott Ct. Robt. vii, Movable troops for which this 
figure-caster (the LogotheteJ makes no allowance. 1880 
Swinburne Stud. Shahs, i. (ed. 2) 10 A whole tribe of finger- 
counters and figure-casters. 

Fi’gtir e-Ca-Sting, vbi. sb. The action or prac- 
tice of casting a figure (see Cast v. 39). 

x6oo Abp. Abbot EjcP. fonah 287 Figure-casting . . to 
judge of nativities.. is a lying vanity. 1625 KAStrAuat. Ur. 
n. xi. 123 Figure-casting, with a world of other forbidden 
trash. 1868 hfiLMAN St. Paul's 299 Foolish fears .. from 
the . . opposition of planets, and from figure-casting. 

Figured (fi'gai’d, -uud), ppl. a. [f. Figure v. 
and sb. + -ED ^ and -.J 

1 . In various senses of the vb. : Shaped into 
a figure or figures ; represented by figures, etc. 

1552 Huloet, Figured like an Image, ima^viatns. 1S99 
. Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. 52 He refus’d to take her figur’d proffer, 
1697 Dryden VEneid v. 704 This Goblet, rough with figur'd 
Gold. X710 Pope Windsor For. 335 The figur’d Streams in 
Waves of Silver roll’d. 

2 . Having a particiflar figure or shape. In comb, 
with advbs., as fair, foul, ill figured. 

?<zx4oo Merle Arth. 2151 The faireste fygured folde that 
fygurede was ever, Pilgr. Lxf- Manhodew. ii. (1869) 

17s Thilke beste was .. so foule figured that [etc.], a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon civ. 593 Thoughe they were ones fayre 
now they be fowle and yl! fygured. 1821 T, Dwight Travels 
II. 141 Its summits are finely figured, and richly diversified. 
+ 3 . Having definite shape; also, formed into 
figures or patterns. Cf. Ficubate A. 2. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 588 Trees and Herbs, in the growing 
forth of their Boughs and Branches are not figured ana 
keep no order. 178$ R. Willan In Med. Comvtun. II. 118 
He had a figured natural stool, and ..two or three loose 
motions, 1789 G. White (1853) II. xH. 272 Geese 

and cranes, .move in figured flights. 

4 . Adorned or ornamented with patterns or de- 
signs. Figured Court card, 

CX489 Caxton Blanehardyn U. 15 Riche tapysser>’e of the 
destruction of Troye, Well and alonge fygured. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. 1 1, m. ill. 150 He giue .. My figur’d Goblets, for a 
Dish of Wood. 1596 Harington Metaw. Ajax 36 Fugerd 
sattin'and velvet. i6iz Cotgr., Velours a fond de satin . . 
Figured Satin. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 11. i, A pretty 
figured linen gown. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. i. 
The figured curtain of sleep. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. 
II. 87 She wore., a figured shawl. 

5 . Adorned with rhetorical figures ; figurative. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. xo Figurit speiche, with faceis 

tua, C1698 Locke Cond. § 32 (1762) 127 Figured 

and metaphorical expressions do well to illustrate more 
abstruse and unfamiliar ideas. Po?e, etc. Art of 

Sinking 108 Style is divided by the rhetoricians into the 
proper and the figured. 1861 M. Arnold Pop. Educ. 
France 170 The figured language of which he is a master. 

6. Of a dance : Consisting of figures. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 111. gz Enthusiasm, which is., 
wrought upon by Chalices, Candles, Robes, and figur’d 
Dances. 2879 Geo, Eliot Coll. Breakf. P. 95 Nor any 
missing of their figured dance. 

7. Mus. a. = Florid, b. Figured bass = 
thorough bass : see Bass sb.^ 

1879 Grove Diet, Mus. s. v.. Figured Counterpoint is 
where several notes of various lengths, with syncopations 
and other ornamental devices, are set against the single 
notes of the Canto fermo; and Figured melody, or Canto 
fiqurato, was the breaking up of the long notes of the 
church melodies into larger or more rapid figures or passages. 

8. Her. (See quot. and cf. Figure jA 10 c.) 

1830 in Robson Brit, Her, III, Gloss, 2889 Elvin Diet. 

Her. s. V. , Charges on which human faces are depicted, are 
blazoned Figured, as the Sun, Crescents, etc. 

Hence Pi’guredly adv. 

1636 Abp. Williams Tablex. ii Not so figuredly and 
distinctly in the later. 

Pi’^Ure-dance. A dance, or exhibition of 
dancing, consisting of several distinct figures or 
divisions (see quot. 1801). 

x8oi Strutt Sports 4- Past. ni. v. 175 The grand^ figure- 
dances . .are. . pantomimical representations of historical and 
poetical subjects, expressed by fantastic gestures. 
fig. 1816 Coleridge Lay Senn. 327 The giddy figure-dance 
of political changes. 

Fi’gTire-da=iicer. 

1 . A performer in a figure-dance. 

X753 A. Murphy Gray'S’lnn fml. No, 25 They all had 
the Honour of Kissing a Figure Dancer, 1779 Sheridan 
Critic I. i, French spies . . disguised like fiddlers and figure 
dancers. 28x9 Metropolis II. 202 The figure-dancers, flower- 
girls, characters Cetc.j. 


2 . slang. (See quot.) 

1796 Grose Diet. V nig. Tongue, Figure Dancer, one who 
alters figures on bank notes, converting tens to hundreds. 

Fi’gnre-fli^nger. A contemptuous synonym 

of Figure-caster i. 

1587 Fleming Ccnitn. Holinshed III. 1271 Simon Pen- 
brooke . . a figureflinger, and vehementlie suspected to be a 
coniurer. 2652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. m. (16741 113/1 Everj* 
Astrologaster or Figure-flinger was called a chaldean. 2712 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) Ill, 407 Mr. Gadburj* the 
Figure Flmger mentions the Custom in one of his Almanacks. 

So ri’grure-fli-ngiiiffzAi?/. = Figure-casting. 

rt 2625 Boys Whs. (1629) 734 Not by starre-gazing, or 
figure-flinging, or conjuring, or any curious acL 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 60 A fantasticall figure-flinging. 2723 Hearne 
in Rem. i July (ed. 2) IL 165 Being much addicted to 
astrologj’, he gave over his trade and set up the trade of 
figure flinging and publishing of almanacks. 

Fi'gure-hea'd. 

1 . A piece of ornamental candng, usually a bust 
or full-length figure, placed over the cut-water of 
a ship. 

2765 Ann. Reg. 185 His Majestj''s ship . . will soon have 
a new figure-head. 2833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) X13 If 
her figure-head . . be finished off bj' the same builder, she’s 
perfect. 1887 Besant The World went xxvii. 207 The 
beautiful carved group. .once serv'ed for a figure-head, 
b. humorously for : Face (of a person). 

2640 Marrvat Poor fack v, fitj had . . knocked his figure- 
head all to smash. 1884 Pae Eustace 91 If j’^ou don’t want 
your figure-head spoiled. 

2 . Said depreciatingly of one who holds the 
position of head of a body of peisons, a community, 
society, etc., but possesses neither authority nor 
influence. Also attrib. 

2B83 Congregationalist Dec. 10x9 Mere diocesan figure- 
heads with no opinions at all. 2885 Harpers Mag. hlar. 
610/2 A mere figure-head president, 2891 Spectator sz Dec. 
832 A mere figure-head to the Government. 

3. Arck. A grotesque head, animal, etc., carved 
in stone on the corbel of a building ; a corbel-head. 

1874 Arckxol. Assoc. Jrnl. Dec. 416 The row of figure- 
heads is continued inside that portion of the church. 

Hence Figur e-hea‘dless a., without a figure-head. 
Figure-hea'dship, the position of figure-head. 

1878 Besant Si, Rice Celia's Arb, I. xv. 2x9 The figure- 
headless ironclads of the present degenerate days. 2884 
Pall Mall G. 14 May 3/1 The figure-headship of the Oppo- 
sition. 

Fignreless (fi’gwles, -iuiles), a. [f. Figure 
sb. + -LESS.] Without figure or a figure. 

1 . Without shape, shapeless. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. i. (2641) loS/a If heer. . 

I write . . These Figures figure-less. 2892 ^V. S. Lilly Gt. 
Enigma 287 They are figureless and formless. 

2 . Not bearing a figure. 

1840 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. vi. 262 The plain, figureless, 
wooden cross, borne in procession during Passion-tide. 

3. Mus. Devoid of figure (see Figure sb. 24). 

2887 E. Gurney Tertium Quid II. 30 Figureless counter- 

pointless see-sawings. 

Fignrexaeilt (fi’gaiment, -iaiment). s-are. £f. 
Figure a. Presentation of figures to 

the mind, b. Introduction as a figure or ornament. 

1850 Blackie rEschylus II, 237 But yesternight, with 
figurement most clear, I dreamt. 2879 G. Meredith Egoist 
1. xiv. 255 An embellishment, .such truly as should one daj* 
gain for them an inweaving and figurement — in the place of 
bees, ermine tufts [etc.], .upon the august great robes. 

Fi’gtirer, [f. as prec. + -erI.] One ‘who 
figures, t O' One who serves as a figure or type 
q/l b. One who makes use of a figure or type, 
t c. One who figures or counterfeits ; an imitator, 
fd. = Figure-dakcer, e. = Figure-skaier. 

2548 Gest Pr. Masse 104 Aaron., was a fygurer of Christ. 
2565 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 331 And whatsoeuer they 
were that vsed this word, Figura, in this matter of the 
Sacrament, D. Steuen Gardiner scornfullj’' calleth them 
Figuratores, Figurers. 1665 Herbert Trav. (1677) 383 
Parrat. .painful figurer of humane voice. 1782 T. Vaughan 
Fashionable Follies 1 . 204 The prettiest figurer at the opera. 
2882 N. & A. Goodman Feti skating 10 The contempt felt 
by figurers for fen skaters. 

l4.gTireS0me (fi’g^isiim, -iuiszlm), a. [f. as 
prec. -J- -SOME.] Bent upon making a (prominent) 
figure. 

2884 Blackmore Tommy Upm. I. xv. 234 A figurewme 
member of the Opposition, .had given notice of a question. 

Fi^nrette (fi=giure*t). rare~'^. [f. Figure 
sb. + -ETTE.] s= Figurine. 

2850 Leitch tr. Mullers Anc. Art % 307. 349 silver 
inlaid work on bronze figuretles in the museum at Naples. 

tFigure*tto. Obs. rare'^^. £? error for It. 
Jigurato figured (stuff).] (See quot. 1678.) 

2662 Stat. Ireland (1765) IL 473 Figurettocs with silk or 
copper. 2678 Phillips, Fi^uretto, a kind of stuff so wMea 
from the flowres or other figures which are wrougo po 


Figurial (figiua'rn 
or delineation ’ (Craig 


it. 2721 in Bailey. 277S in Ash. a .,. ... 

— ■ ■ "igiuaTial),fl. ‘Represented by figuie 

' (Craig 1S47). 

Whence in mod. Diets. _ •. ..A 

Figurine (figiurf n). [a. F. figunne, - * 

figitrina, dim. of figtira : see Figure and - * -J 
A small carved or scnlptnred „„ frames 

ISS4 tr. LamartMsCcl^. C^^”^”^,i^^/erMnages 

ornamented with Mar 2/2 A Roman 

from history. 1BS3 Pall MM G. 15 

£tri.. selling fignrines at the doors of a temple. 
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Piguring (fi'gsrig, -iiirij}), vhl. sb. [f. Figure 

V, + -ING i.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Figure. Also %vith otit. 
1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1335/1 Hys blessed bodye 
and bloude in the sacrament, thoughe they seme dead, for 
the more ful representac^’on and fygurynge of the same 
bodye and bloude remaynynge deade on the crosse. 1648 
\V. MoUNTACUE Dcvont hss. xiii. § 6, 16S Chaines which vain 
Lovers forge for the figuring out the powerfulnesse of beauty. 
1859 Geo. Eliot /I. JSede 5 ‘There’s the sperrit o’ God in all 
things.. r the figuring and the mechanics/ i88x Kraus in 
iffetnl JPorJd No. 24. 371 The apprentice should acquire a 
knowledge of, .practical figuring. 

attrib, 1752 N. Dukes A concise and easy Method 
of learning the Figuring part of Country Dances. 

i* 2 . a. ? Configuration, form (or perh. emblem- 
atic significance), b. An impressed shape. Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IP, 298 This flour. . bereth our alder 
pris in figurynge, 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xxii. 22^ Let 
us consider, .the divers figurings of the brain. 

3 . « Figttre-skating, 

1869 Vandervell & WiTHAM Fi^irc-skaiing i. 24 From 
these two figures [3 and 8] . . we get the terms ‘figure-skating’, 
or ‘ figuring ’.^ 

t Pi’gTirist. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ist.] One 
who maintains the figurative nature of something 
(e,g..of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist), 
158577 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) aSp The Symbolists, 
Figurists, and Significatists. .are of opinion that the faithful 
at the Lord's supper do receive nothing but naked and bare 
signs. z6ss Bp- Moontacu Apjbeale io Caes/jr agy The 
Figurists, Significatists, Symbolists, taught you this Doc- 
trine. X737 Waterland Eucharist (ed. 2) 453 Dr. Cud- 
worth’s notion is in no way favourable to the Figurists, or 
i^Iemorialists. 

f Piguristian. Obs. (Meaning not clear). 
17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit, II. To Rdr. 45 The infimous 
Class of Mechanick Figuristians. 

f Pi'gurize, v. Obs~^ [f. Figure sb, + -ize.] 
intr, indulge in figures of speech, 

1649 Lawrence Some Consid. 11 Will the way to helpe 
our selves ^ to fall a Figurizing and Allegorizing ? 

Pi’gury, <1.^ Obs. [a. OF. figure figured.] = 
Figured (of satin, velvet, tinsel, etc.). 

1467 Nottingham Rec. II. 26a Duas manicas de saten figur*. 
147310 Treas.Accis, Scot. 1,73 Agovne..of blac satyne 
figory. 1480 IPardr. Acc. Edw, /F'CiSso) ii6 Velvet russet 
figury. 1502 Priv. Purse Exp, Elis, oj York (1830) 69 
A gowne of sattyn figure, apsjy Gascoigne IVks. (1587) 
30a Cloth of gold or tinsel figurie, 

Pigury (fi’gsri, -iuri), [f. Figure j 5 . + -y^.] 
Having plenty of * figure ’ or pattern, 

1893 Times la June 13/5 Small plain logs are difficult to 
sell, but large and figury logs are scarce and wanted. 

Pi*g‘-WOrt. [See Fig sb.'^ 3 a.] The name of 
certain plants reputed to cure the * fig a. The 
pilewort {JHamtncuUts Ficaria). b. The genus 
Scrophnlariay esp. S. aqnatica and S. nodosa. 

a. 1548 Turner Names ^ Herbs (E. D. S.) 42 The second 
kynde called in latine Chelidoniuui minus is called in eng- 
lishe Fygwurt. X578 Lyte Dodoens i. xx. 31 The lesser 
fcelandyne] Is called, .in English Tyleworte or Flgworte. 

b. XS97 GERARDE/Aritf/ n. ccxxxiv. 579 There is another 
Figwoort called Scrophularia Indica. xw8 Wilkins Real 
Char, u. iv. § 5. 105 Figwort, an Herb {Scrophularia], 1758 
Mrs. DelanvZ^ <$• Corr. III. 507 Matfellon and figwort 
flourish here remarkably. 1865 Gosse Land ^ Sea (1874) 7 
The figwort with its brown bead-like blossoms, 

fPike, sb.^ Obs. Forms ; i ffc, 3, 5 flk©(8, 5 
fyke. [OE. //c, ad. "L. JTc^us,'] a, A fig; also 
attrib.^ as fike-tree. b. A fig-tree. 

C975 Rushiv. Gosp, Matt. xxi. 19 And forwisnade son$ se 
fic. — John 5. 48 MiSSy 5u were under 'Smm fictree ic 
^isreh. a xtoo Cursor M. 804 (Gstt.) Uai clad 
leuis of a nke tre. 14., Nom, in Wr.-Wlilcker 7x3 Hec 
FeuSy a fyke or a fikes. 

Pike (f^ih), sbi^ Sc. Also 7-9 fyke. [f. Fike s'.’] 
+ 1 . Something that causes one to fidget; esp. the 
itch. Also, the fidgets. Obs. 

In first quoi. possibly a different word ; 1 the piles. Cf. Ficus, 
a x6o< Montgomerie Flytiug 3x3 The frencie, the fluxes, 
the fyke and the felt. 1736 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (X750) xliii. 
87 Ye have gotten the fixes in your arse or a waft clew. 
a 1758 Ramsay Address 0/ Thaitks xxii, A Briton . . as his 
fancy takes the fykes, ^May preach or print his notions. 
X7. . Lady Dalrymple in Lives of Lindsays (1649) II. 322 
Your mother’s cold was another of my fykes, 
b. A restless movement. 

1790 Macaulay To Cheerfulness Poems 129 No ane gies 
e’er a fidge or fyke'Or yet a moan, 

2 . Anxiety about what is trifling, fuss, trouble. 
1719 Hamilton and Epist. to Ramsay i. O sic a fike and 
sic a fistle I had about it ! X790 Burns Tam o' Shanter 193 
As bees bi« out wi’ angry fyke, x8o8 E. Hamilton Cottagers 
ofGlenhumie 169, I dinna fash wi’ sac mony fykes. x8»7 
'iiCOTT Surg. Dan. ii, Have I been t.nklng a’ this fyke about 
a lew. 

0. Dalliance, flirtation. 

X808-80 Jamieson, ‘He held a great fike wi’ her/ x8xo 
J. C^ic Stmple Strains 144 (Jam.) They had a fyk ihegither. 
Pike (fsik), v} Chiefly . 5 V. and north, dial. 
Forms : 4, 5, 7-9 fyko, (6 fyk), 3, 7- like. [?a. 
OIS. fJkJa (rare in Icel.)«MSw. ///yh to move 
briskly, be restless or eager, Cf. 0 '^.//kcnn eager. 
See Fig Fitcu e*., Fidge vi] 

1 . inlr. To move restlessly, bustle, fidget ; Jig. 
to be fussy or restless, vex oneself. Also, to flinch, 
shrink. 7 e fikc and fling x to caper about ; also fig. 

rizxo Bestiary FiketS and fondetS al hU mUl ne mai 
he it forl)cn no wijt. c 13x5 Coer de L. 4749 The Saraiynes 


fledde, away gunne fyke. CX340 Gaw. ^ Gr, Nnf. 2274 
Naw^er fyked I, ne fla^e^ freke, quen hou myntest. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. i6o/x Fykin a-bowie. 1593 Burel Pilgr, in 
Watson Collect. 11. 26 The Bee. . From hole to hole did fyke. 
1697 W, Cleland Poems ViS We forsooth must fyke and 
fling. And make our Pulpits sound and ring With biilkie 
words, against the Test. 1786 Burns On a Sc. Bard 21 
Wha can do nought but fyke an* fumble. x8oi Macneill 
Poems (1844) 88 Nae Jangergrane nor fyke, nor daidle, But 
brandish ye the lang-shanked ladle. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, X, To fyke and fling at piper’s wind and fiddler s 
squealing. 1823 BbockettAI.C*. IPordSt FikeyU> fidget, to 
be restless. 2883 Mrs. Ouphant lYisard'sSon vii, Old Blair- 
allan comes fyking. 

b. To dally, flirt, 

2804 Tarras Poems 58 No to fike wi* yon wild hizzie 
Janet’s dochler i* the glen. 

2 . trans. To vex, trouble. To fke ends noddle x 
to trouble one’s head. Also, to shrug (the 
shoulders). 

2572 in Saiir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 224 Blind Jamie tatild 
me ells That quyetly yat news did fyk yame. 1808-80 
Jamieson, ‘This will fike him/ 2809 Christmas Bding in 
J. Skinner Poetry 223 Some baith thair shou’ders up 

did fyke. 2837 R. Nicoll /’i'rwx (1843) 263 It snoozes on 
thro’ rain and snaw, Nor fykes its noddle. 

fPike, S'.- Obs. [?repr- OE. ’^r/i2?/(?//r-) ; cf. 
OE. beficiatt (? hejiciaft) to deceive, gefc deceit ; 
prob. cognate with Faken.] intr. To flatter, fawn, 
act or speak deceitfully. 

a 2225 St Marker. (1862) 13 Thu fikest quo th ha ful thing. 
a 2225 Auer. R. 206 pe scorpiun . . fikeS mid te heaued & 
stingeS mid te teile. ciz^o Meid. A/arcgrete xiii, Meidan 
Mare^ete nulle we nout initte fike. csz^sAdvice to Women 
in Wright Spec. Lyr. Poetry Wymmon, war the with the 
swyke, That feir ant freoly ys to fyke. 

Hence Frkingy^/. a.^ fawning. 

^2223 After. R. 256 Leouere me beoS hire wunden l>en 
uikiinde cosses. 

Pikel(e, obs. form of Fickle. 

+ Pvkenung. Ohs. rare—^. \{. *fken{cn) vh.^ 
extension of Fike v.^'] Deceit. 

c 2273 Lamb, Horn. 103 Ideljelp . . J>cnne mon . . mid fike- 
nunge fearS and de5 for 3elpe mare Jjenne for godes luue. 

Pikerjr (fai-kari). Sc, [f.FjKEz». + -ery-] Fidget- 
iness, fussiness; fuss. 

2823 Galt A«I<w?I.3o 6, * I canna understand., what for a’ 
this fykerie’s about a lump o’ yird.* 2823 Petticoat Tales 
I. 330 ‘ I couldna be fashed wi' sic flkery/ 2850 Carlvle 
in Froude Life in London xviii. (1884) IJ, 51 His fussiness 
and fikery has brought angry growHngs. 

Tilde, fiiy (fai’ki), a. Sc. [f. Fike s!>. + -t.i] 
Fidgety, restless. Also, That costs much trouble, 
minutely elaborate. 

2768 Ross Helenore 1. a8 Your fiky dress. 1823 Galt 
Rtngan Gilhaize I. xiv. 254 My Lord there is hyie and 
fykie. ^ 2823 Brockett N.-C. IvordSy Fikey, 2830 Galt 
Lawrie T. 11. v. (1849) 55 Sooth to say, I was disturbed and 
fykie. 

tPilace. Law. Obs, Also 5 filas, 6 fylas, 8 
fllaze, [a. AF.^/tJc, ad. raed.L,^/arf?rw?, either f, 
Ij.filwn thread, File jA-, or perh. shortened from 
late L. chariophylacium (ad. late Gr. 

Aiov) place for keeping papers.^ = File 3 b. 

(1292 Britton 11. xvii, § 12 El si le bref soil perdu ou 
remue maliciousemcnt de filaz, adounc cesse le peer la 
Justice.] 2434 Proc. ^ Ordin, Priv. Council Eng. (1815) 
IV. 260 A cedule annexed to h® articles hat remayne in he 
filas in hoffice of h' prive seal, a 2483 Liber Niger in Houseft. 
Ord, <1790) 33 Other lettres and remembraunces be kept 
upon a niace. 1509-20 Act x Hen, VIII, c. 8 Yf the clerke 
of the petie bagge . . wyll not receyve the same office . . and 
putt yt on the fylas to remayne of recorde. 2537 in State Pap. 
^834) II. sot The fylaceis and recordes of the Chauncery, 

Hence v. trans., to place on a file, to 

file, 

2337 in State Papers (1834) IL 499 Before a bille of com- 
pleinte be exibytid and filaceid with the Master of the Rolles 
clerke. 

+ Fila'ceons, a. Obs. [f. L. fzUtm thread + 
-ACEous.] Consisting of thread-like parts. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 614 It is the Stalk that maketh the 
Filaceous matter. 2694 Westmacott Script, Herb. (1695) 
194 Of the filacious matter of the Bark . . Cables , . are 
made. 


Filacer, £.lazer (fidas^r, -ZOJ). Forms : a. 6 
felyssour, fllliser, 7-8 filizer, filizor, 9 fyliser, 
7- filacer, -azer. 7-8 philaser, -ozer, -iser, 
-izer. [f. FrLACB + -ER. 2 ] A former officer of the 
superior courts at Westminster, who filed original 
writs, etc. and issued processes thereon. Also 
a corresponding officer of the Irish superior 
courts. 

I2432 Act \oHen. VI, c.4 Que null Filicer, Exigentcr, ne 
autre officer dcsore enavaunt fera tiel entree en ascun scute.] 
13x2 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 4 f 1 The Felyssour or cxigenter 
in whose oflyce suchc sutc is taken. 2562 Act 5 Eth. c. i 
§ 5 All Attornies, Prolonotarics and Philizers. 26x3 Sir H. 
Finch Lav) (1636)23 The profits of the office of a Fihzer, &c. 
cannot be put in execution. 2667 Wood Lifetflxf. Hist. Soc.) 
1 1. los John Hickmole of Windsore in Berks, esq, a philiscr. 
2708 J, CiiAMCERLAVNE St. Gt. Brit. II, HI. (1743) 266 A List 
of the Philazcrs of the Court of Common Pleas, with the 
counties belonging to each respective Philazer. 1818 Hallam 
Mid. (1872) III, 88 A petition ..to., forbid filazers .. 
from practising. 1827 Binchasi Reports IV, 63 A prsedpe 
into Cambridgeshire nad been filed with the filacer of the 
County of Cambridge. 2637 Act 7 Witt. IV. Sf x Viet. c. 30, 
Sched, A, Offices al^lished by this .Act,. On the Plea Side of 
the Court of Queen’sBench: TheOffice of.. Filacer. .In the 


Court of Common Pleas: The Office of.. Filacers for fljj 
several Counties, Cities, and Towns in England andWale^ 
1883 General Advertiser 2 June, William Wooillock, Em 
..S olicitor, formerly Filazer of the Court of Equitj*. ’ 

tFilacery. Obs. InyfllJzarie. [f. prec. + rS] 
The office of a filacer. 

162s Sm H. Finch Law (1636) 358 In an asshe of an oEct 
as of a filizarie. 

Filagree ; see Filigree. 

Filament (filament), [ad. mnd.L./iViimtn/. 
wn, f. late 'L.ftlare to spin, f. /i/kwi thread. Cf. 
'P.jilameiit.'] 

1 . A tenuous thread-like body, resembling a fibre 
of tow ; a minute fibre. Often in scientific use, as 
applied to animal or vegetable structure. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 31 The.. filaments 
..are litle long threeds, slender & white, solide & strong. 
2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 66 Those long filaments of 
which the substance of Brain . .consists. 2672 Grfay 
Plants I. vi. § 9 (1682) 43 Every one having a Seed appendcnl 
to it, whose Coats it entreth by a double Filament. 1774 
J. Bryant ATytkol. L 364 The rivers coni'eyed down their 
streams fine filaments of bras.s. 2792 Hamilton BerlhclUVs 
Dyeing I, i. ii. i. 123 Differences in wool consist in the length 
and fineness of its filaments. 1841 H. Miller 0 . R.Sanhu 
i. 22 The stone, .was of.. filamentary texture, thcfilamecti 
radiating in straight lines from the centre to the circum- 
ference. 2854 J. ScOFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 6 The 
suspending filament should be., unspun silk. 1B55 F.us 
Senses ^ Ini. r. ii. § 14 The part where the filaments of the 
nerve are distributed, 1876 Rock Text. Fnbr.i. j The fila- 
ments drawn out of the leaves of plants. 
fg. = * Scrap ‘ shred 

2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. t. (1873) 356 Is there 
the least filament of truth in it ? 2875 Emerson Lett, ^ Sec. 
Anns, Quoi. d* Orig, Wks. (Bohn) III. 2x4 From the 
slenderest filament of fact a good fable Is constructed. 

b. spec. The infusible conductor (usually some 
form of carbon) placed in the glass bulb of an 
incandescent electric lamp and raised to incan- 
descence by the passage of the current. 

2882 S. P. Thompson Elem. Less. Elecir. § 374 In these 
lamps the carbon filament is mounted upon conauctlngwires 
. . which pass into a glass bulb, into which they are sealwl, 
the bulbs being afteivvards exhausted of air. 

2. transf,, e. g. in filament of air, light, etc. ; also 
in Hydromechanics (see quot. iSfio). 

2646SiRT.BROWNEP^r«(cf...^.n,iv.8oEffluvtumpassingc«t 
in a smaller thred and more enlengthened filament.. shmeW 
not the bodies interposed, 2728 Blackmore Crentim ii- 
(1718) 5x The ever-rolling Orb’s impulsive Ray On the next 
Tnreads and Filaments does bear, xSioViNCE^/rw.ritjrw 
xxi. 229 Part of that exceedingly fine filament of ligcf 
was intercepted. 2822-56 De Quincey Confess, (tSw) JJ 
Slender as a filament of air, xB*8 J. M. Spearman 
Gunner (ed. 2) 200 The lateral pressure of a filament 
is equal to its vertical pressure. C1850 Rudinu hecif 
(Wcale) 154 A Filament is an Imaginary portion of a slrram, 
of very small breadth, consisting of a row of corpu5cl«,Cf 
of an indefinite number of particles, following each omer m 
the same direction. x86o 'Tyndall Glac. i. xxi. 14^ *2? 

was drawn away in long filaments by the wind. 
Prescott Sp. Telephone 228 The action of the helix. 
filings, consists in grouping them under the forms of ria* 
ments parallel to the axis. 

3 . Bot. That part of the stamen which stippons 
the anther ; also (see quot. 1S84). 

2756 P. Browne Jamaica 223 Vegetables that havelbrte 
distinct Filaments or male generative parts in 
*759 Stillincfleet Alisc. Tracts Nat, 

(1762) 30 Six long thready substances called the ‘ 
each terminated by an oblong body . . called the 
1776 Withering Brit, Plants (1796) L 22, 10 Stain^^ ^ 
each, and the Filaments not united. 2858 Carpente* 
Phys. § 9 The filaments of the Berberry stamen. 

Soc. Lex.,Sexual Filament, the one-celled stalk pjthcoog 
nium of some Algts when it also bears an anthenmum- 

4. nonce-uses. a. A thread-like band. b. («>'“ 
etymological reference) A spnn thre.ad 


Priests ] 

with a woollen i-ilament. 2792 C’oivper 
Hung them numerous from tne roof diffused Like ?pi 
filaments, 

Pilame'ntar [f. prec. + -'b v,,. 

18.. ymC. Micrcsc.Sc. XXVIII. ,25 (Cent. DicW 
such slips of m^entery.. often exhibit a fijamentar^ 
pedal) thickening. 

Pilamentary (filame-ntari). a. [f. 

+ -A11T.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
a filament or filaments. . .•./ 

1B41 [see Filament i], 1858 T. R- 
277 Its head.. is provided with numerous 
cula. i860 TV.NDALL Glac. it. xxx. 407 They 
the expressions which refer . . the structure to tbc s ^ 

‘ filaments [ past each other . , Such 
take place in a truly viscous body. 2867 F. F 
vi. fi83o) X97 A series of small fikinicntai^ 
serving as fins. 2875 Blake 322 In 

Entozoa a filamentary nervous system has been rec t 
Tilamented (fi-lamcnted), a. [f. as F« • ' 
-ED-.] Provided with filaments. 

1889 Buck Handbk. Ue,{. Sc. IV. 651! The celh 
and were not filamcntcd. . .. n ff S5 

Tilamentiferone (fitlamenirfcros), 
prec. + -(i)PEnoDS.] ‘Bearing a filament 
ments; filiferons' (Cw/. 

Filameuto; cowh. form of 
Jilarncnto - cribraU, having sievc-Iikc 1 
fringed with filaments. 

1846 Dana Zcafh. (1848) 513 Parictes filamenla-cO' 
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Filamentoid (fiIame*ntotd), a. [f. Filament 
-f -oiD.] Having the appearance of a filament ; 
like a filament. 1884 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Pilamentose (fi:lament^>i*S', a. [f. as prec. + 

-osE.] = Filamentous. 

1848 in Craig. 1854 Woodward Mollttsca ii. 194 Gills 
filamentose. .along the sides of the back. 1874 Cooke Fungi 
15 The anatomical filamentose elements of lichens. 

PilamentOUS (filame’ntss), ^z. [f. as prec. + 

-ous.] 

1 . a. Composed of or containing filaments or 
thread-like parts, b. Resembling a filament or 
thread ; thread-like. 

1671 Grew A nat. Plcutis i. Ii. § 8 (1682) 12 The filamentous 
Extremities of some Roots. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. 
Alttm^ Stone alum ; it is nothing but a filamentous Talk soft 
to the touch. 1789 A. Crawford in Med. Commun. II. 355 
A saturated solution of the . . salt . . shoots into long fila> 
mentous chrystals._ 1827 Faraday Cheui. Manip, iv. 101 
A small platina wire or other piece of filamentous matter, 
1831 R. Knox CIogueFs Aunt. 609 A layer of dense and 
close filamentous cellular tissue unites the muscular to the 
mucous membrane, i860 Gossn Fom. Nat. Hist. 165 
Ranging among the filamentous leaves of the Myriophyllum. 
1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xiii. 74 The backs of the feathers 
. .are filamentous or plumose. 

2 . Of a plant: Bearing filaments or thread-like 
parts. 

1835 Inirod. Bot. fi848) II. 125 Some of the fila* 

mentous tribes. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot, n. 295 Many of 
these filamentous species [of Alga;} . . multiply themselves 
by the contents of the cells which form their filaments. 

3 . Of or pertaining to a filament or filaments. 
x86o Tyndall Glac, ii. xxxiii. 421 The seams , . were de- 
veloped, .where.. filamentous sliding was entirelyout of the 
question. 

Pilame'ntTlle. rare-\ [f. as prec. + -ule.] 
A small filament ; s^ec. (see qnot.). 

1837 Maccillivray Jixst. Brit. Birds i. Introd. 78 These 
filamentules have the same relation to the filament, their 
shaft, that the barbules of the feathers have to their barb. 

Pilamo(r)t : see Filemot. 

Filander^ (filse'ndsj). Chiefly^/. Forms: 5 
fylaundria, 7 felandera, flllanders, -endera, 
fylaudera, 6- filander(8. [a. OF. Jilandre\~- 
popular L. ^filandula^ dim. f. {Jdnd) fflanda wool 
to be spun. 

The word is used in mod.F. for a gossamer thread, also 
for various fibres in animal and vegetable organisms.] 

In pluralf Thread-like intestinal worms causing 
a disease in hawks ; the disease so caused. 

1486 Bk, St, A Ibans B vt^ b, A medecyne for wormys in an 
hawke wiche sekenesse is called the Fylaundris. 1575 
Turbbrv. Faulconrie 252 These filanders . . are smal as 
threedes. 16x5 Latham Falconry 7 These occasions of 
extraordinary and vntlmely heate, may. . ingender the fil- 
landers. a 1682 Sm T. Browne Hawks Misc. (1684) zis This 
. . may probably destroy that obstina teDisease of the Fifander 
or back-worm. ^ x^x Harting Gloss. In Bibl. Accipitrarui 
222 Filanders, intestinal worms. 

+ rila'nder Obs. rare. [ad. late L. phel- 
landrion, Gr. ifieWdvSptov.] The plant Stavesacre 
{Delphinium Staphisagria'). 

1575 Turbbrv. Faulconrie 286^ To scowre by medicine. 
Take, .graines of filander other>vise called Stauesaker. 

Inlander ^ (fil0e*nd3i\ A name given to a 
species of Macroptis (il/. Brunii). Also, Filander 
Kangaroo, 

X737 tr. C. De BmtytCs Trav. Mosc, 6* Persia II. loi When 
I was at our general’s country seat [in Java] I saw a certain 
animal called Filander. X841 Waterhouse Alarsufialia 225 
Filander Kangaroo, Macropus Brunii, 

Pilander, v. : see Philander. 

Filar (fai’lai), a. [f. L. fil-um thread -i- -ab.] 
Of or pertaining to a thread j esp. in filar micro- 
meter^ microscope^ one having threads or wires 
across its field of view. 

X874 Knight Diet, Mech., Filar-micrometer. 1879 New- 
comb & Holden Astron. 90 By the filar micrometer we can 
determine the distance apart in seconds of arc of any two 
stars A and B. ^ X884 Knight Diet. Meek. IV, Filar sus- 
pension (Electricity), said of a magnetic needle, which is 
suspended by a filament of silk. 

Filarial (filea'rial), a. [f. mod.L. filari-a, f. 
yU-ttm thread + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
genus Filaria of parasitic worms. Filarial period- 
icity (see quot.). 

i88x A thenxum 5 Feb. 203/3 A paper by Dr. Manson, * On 
the Periodicity of Filarial Migration to and from the Circula- 
tion,' was communicated by Dr. Cobbold. X883 B, W. 
Richardson Prev. Med. vii. 788 In the filarial disease the 
filarial embryos are found in the blood of the person affected 
by them, X884 Syd. Soc. Lex,, F. periodicity, Cobbold's 
term for the phenomena of the periodical daily appearance, 
in the blood, of the embryos of the Filaria sanguinis 
hominis during the night or the hours of sleep, and their 
absence during the daytime or the hours of waking. 

Eilarian (file, rian), a. [f. as prec. + -AK.] = 
prec. In some mod. Diets. 

Fila'riate, v. [f. as prec. + -ate 3.] tram. To 
infect with Filaria. Hence Pila’riated ppl. a. 

1884 Manson in Trans. Linn. 3 'oc. Ser. it. Zool. II. 368 We 
may settle the relationship of the mosquito to the Filaria . . 
By filariating a man . . by means of Filaria metamorphosed 
in passing through the mosquito. Ibid. 369 The blood of a 
filariated man. 

Pilariform (filte rifprml, a. [f. as prec. + 
-FORM.] Of the form of Filaria. 
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FilariotlS (file.-rios), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Infected with Filaria. 

X8O3 Manson Filaria Sang. Horn, 48 Hooihoah, a highly 
filarious district. 1B84 — in Trans. Linn. Soc. Ser. 11. 
Zool. II. 370 My.. filarious patients. 

Filate a. Entom. [f. \j. fil-um thread 

+ -ATE 2 .] (See quots.) 

xSzfi Kirby & Sp. Eniontol. IV. 294 Margin, .when 

the edge is sej^arated by a channel, often producing a very 
slender threadlike margin. Ibid. IV. 324 Filate. .when in- 
versatile antennshave neithera terminal nor a lateral bristle. 

Pilaterie, obs. form of Phylactery. . 

Filatory (fi'latari). [ad. med.L. fildtori-uiUy 
f. fildre to spin, f. 'L.filtun thread.] A machine 
for forming or spinning threads. 

?i8. . Tooke (Webster 1832), This manufactory has three 
filatories, each of 640 reels. 

Filature (fi'Iatiuj). [a. F. filature (as if ad. L. 
*fildtura \ cf. li.filatnra)^ f. late V.. fildre to spin, 
f. filtim thread.] 

1 . The action of forming or spinning into threads ; 
the reeling of silk from cocoons. 

1783 Burke Rep. Affairs India Wks. 1842 H. 27 Buying 
up the cocoons for the Italian filature, i860 Urf. Diet. 
Arts II. 277 Floss-silk Is the name given to the portions of 
ravelled silk broken off in the filature of the cocoons, 
b. ailrib. in filature-silk = floss-silk. 

1804 CoLEBROOKE Husb. Bcttgal (i8o6y 153 The prime-cost 
of fileture-silk («c]. 

2 . An establishment for reeling silk. 

1759 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 165/1 I'he public filature at 
Savannah. 1772 Frankuh Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 477 note. 
Fifty-four pounds (of silk] had been reeled at the filature of 
private persons. x8sx L. D. B- Gordon va Art Jml. Illust. 
Caial. ii**/r The process of Reeling the Silk from the 
Cocoons is carried on.. In establishments called filatures. 
x88o Miss Bird yapan I. 270 In the rear of the filature is a 
large fireproof building. 

Filaw, obs. form of Fellah. 

Pilaze, Pilazer : see Filace, Filacer. 

Filbe^ (fi'lboit). Forms : a. 4 philliberd, 
6-7philbert, (7 -ibert), (8 pbilberd, -bud). 

5 fel-, 5-6 fyl-, 6-9 fllberd(e, (7 -burd, flllberd), 
6-9 dial. fllbeard(e, (6 fyl-), 6 filberte, (fyl- 
bert). 6-7 filbird(©, {6 fylbyrd), 4- filbert, 
[prob. short for filbert (i.e. Fhilibert\ 7 tuty d\d\. 
Fr. mix de filbert (Moisy Diet, Faiois Normand) 
from being ripe near St. PhiliberPs day, Aug. 22 
(O.S.). Cf. Ger. Zamberts-nuss.l 

1 . The fruit or nut of the cultivated hazel {Cory- 
lus avellana). 

[1292 Britton tr. xxiv. $ i Et asfoiles, et as flours {v.r. e a 
philbers),) a 1400 Pistil/ 0/ Susan 92 pe fyge andJN filbert 
were fode med so fayre. c x^^Promp. Parv, 160 Fylberde, 
hotte, ffllum. 1533 Ecyot Cast. Helt/te 2xb, Fyl- 

berdes and hasyll nuttes. .are more stron|re in .suostance than 
wall nuttes. 1620 Vennbr Via Recta vit 127 Filbcrds are 
wholsomer then the common Hascll-Nuts. 17x2 E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea 70 Something bigger, and more oval than a Fil- 
beard. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) IV, 29 The acorn, 
the philberd, the chesnut, and the wilding. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric, (e^ 4) I, 264, 1 grew two hundred 
weight of filberts.. upon fifty-seven trees. 

2 . The tree bearing the nut \=filbert-trce. 

X393 Gower Conf. II. 30 And after Phillis philliberd This 
tre was cleped in the yerd. ^1450 Lydg. Ccxu/l. Loveres 
Life 68 The filbert eke, that lowe doth encline Her bowes 
grene. ? c 1475 Sqr. Itrwe Degre 37 The fylbyrdes hangyng 
to the ground. 1523 Fitziierd. Husb. § 140 Fylberdes and 
walnuites may be set on the nuttes in a gardeyn. 16x6 
SurfuS: Markh. Country Farme Filberts, .doe grow of 
smal shoots. 1796 C. Marshall Garden.y'x. (1813)80 Filberds 
are raised from nuts or suckers. 1858 Glenky Card. Ever}'- 
day Bk. 21 Filberts must be planted by the same rules. 

3 . attrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib., as filhert- 
grovCy -hedge, -nutj -tree, -walk. b. similalive, as 
filbert nails ; filberiformed, -shaped adjs. Also, 
f filbert-mousQ, the common dormouse {Mtis- 
cardinus avcllanarius), so called from its fondness 
for filberts. 

■ ‘ Filbert nails ’ are often referred to as a beauty, but some- 
times regarded as a symptom of consumptive tendencies. 

a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg,, Lady Rohesia, A pretty little 
hand with . . *filbcri-formed nails. 1552 Huloet, *Filberde 
grouc, coryleUtm. 174a Fielding y. Andrews hi. iv, A short 
Walk, shaded on each side by a *Fi!bcrt Hedge. ^ aiBzi 
Keats Poems, * I stood tiptoe* 35 A filbert hedge with wild 
briar overtwined. 1607 yovsEXA. Four-f. Beasts 545 Of the 
Nut-mouse, Hasetl-mouse, or *FiIburd-mouse. x86x Trol- 
lope Framley P. I. i. 9 Clear white hands, *filbert nails. 
1552 Huloet, *Filberd nulte, abeltina, 14.. Nom. in Wr.- 
Wiilckeryxs Hec monis,a.*iy\hzxdxx^, xSS* Turner 
I. (1568) M lij a, The gardyne nutt tree lis] called the fyl- 
berde tree. 1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII, 176 The fruit of the 
nut and filberd-tree will be most numerous. 1879 Miss 
Jackson .Shropsk. IVord-bk., * I never sid the filbyard-trees 
covered ooth lamb-tails [catkins] as they bin this ear ’[1879]. 

Filch, (fil/r filtj), sb. [Belongs to next vb. It is 
uncertain whether thesb. in sense i was the source 
of the vb., or derived from it ; in the other senses 
it is f. the vb.] 

1 1 . A staff with a hook at one end, used to steal 
articles from hedges, open windows, etc. Obs. 

x6zz Fletcher Beggar sBttsh ii. i. Thus we throw up our 
Nab-cheals . . And then our filches. 1632-48 Dekker Eng. 
Villauies M iij/z [He] carries a short staffe. .which is called 
a Filch, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, A good Filch, 
a Staff, of Ash or Hazel, with a Hole through, and a Spike 


at the bottom, to pluck Cloathes from a Hedge or any thing 
out of a Casement. ^ 1725 In Ne^v Cant. Diet. 

2 . That which is filched or stolen ; also, ‘ a good 
taking 

n: 1627 Middleton More Dissemblers besides IVomcn iv. 
ii, Save ev’ry hour a filch or two. Be it money, cloth or 
pullen. 1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 
IV. 424 He put a fine parcel of money into the pockets of 
the proprietors : quite a Filch. 

1 3 . One tvho filches or steals ; a filcher. Obs. 
277s in Ask. x8io Poole Hamlet Travestie n. iii, A very 
Filch, that more deserves to hang, Than any one. 

4 . The action of filching or stealing. 

1877 Five Y’ears* Penal Servit, iii. 246 She were an out 
and outer in going into shops on the filch. 

Filch (filj, filtj), V. Also 6 fllche, fiUch, 
fylche. [Of unknown origin ; see prec. sb. 

■ Originally slang, and, like many other slang words, first 
recorded in i6th c. The following passage is often quoted 
as an earlier in.stance, but the various reading Jiiched 
(‘flinched', ‘given way’) seems preferable, and in any case 
the present vb. yields no good sense : — 

?C‘X3oo Song in Langtoft Chron. (Rolls) H. 264 In toune 
herd 1 telle, Thairbaghel and thairbelle Ben filched and fledde.] 

1 . trans. To steal, esp. things of small value ; to 
pilfer. Occas. in weaker sense : To take away sur- 
reptitiously. 

1561 Au’delay Fraf. Vacah. 3 Or els fikch Poultrj*, 
camng them to the Alehouse. 1596 H. Clapham Biiefe 
Bible I. 65 Let such as haue filtched Church-Huings, marke 
this. x 6 o 2 zud Pt. Return fr. Parnass. i. ii. (Arb^ 9 Those 
eggs which haue ben filcht from the nest of Crowes and 
Kestrells. /1X677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 II. 155 From 
him they filcht that proud, .uncivil humour. 17x4 Gay 
Trivia iii. 58 The wily Fox. .Who lately filch’d the Turkej’*s 
callow Care. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. (1818) I. 94 If he 
filched a book out of a Library. x8io T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 138 A mere contrivance to filch wealth and power 
10 themselves. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vi. 671 
I did not filch, — I found the child. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
vii. 212 He would filch me hence. 

absol. 1567 Harman Caveat 32 They be..skilfull in., 
filching. 1688 Ld. Delamer JVks. (1694) 26 For when 
Sen'ants are pincht, they will be filching. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt 56 If I don’t He and filch somebody else will, 
b. with away, off. 

xSTJ Test.^ 12 Patriarchs (1604) 52 Ye shall purloin the 
Loras offering, and filch away pieces of it. 1678 Buti.bk 
Hud. ni» i. X176 What made inee.. filch the Ladle's Heart 
away? 1829 Lytton Disowned 4 The rascals would not filch 
off the corner of your garment. 1843 VvxJ&xxiTi Mexico \. 

ii. (1864) 283 He .. succeeded in filching away much of the 
territory of his royal kinsman. 

fc. To introduce stealthily into. Ohs, rare^^. 
* 5 ^ Nashe Almond for Parrat 3 Thou shouldst filche 
tlwsclfe, .into our gouernement. 

2 . To rob vC/*somelhing). rare, 

2567 Harman Caveat zg If theymeete with a woman., 
such they filche and spoyle. 2837 Howitt Rur, Life in. 

iii. 243 No man is in danger of., being filched of his purse. 

’i*S. To beat, strike. Obs. 

2567 Harman Caveat 84 To fylche, to beate, to stryke. 
2610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all (1874) 38 Filch, to beate. 
Hence Filched ppl. a. 

2567 Drant Horace Episi. xiii. E iv, Drunken Pyrrhe 
beares her wool her flycesie filched gaine. a 2625 Fletcher 
Chances t. ix, I foster up your filch'd Iniquities! 1809 
Scott Poackerg^ The filched lead the church's roof affords. 
2856 Boker Poems, Anne Boleyn i. i, This same haughty 
moon That floods our prospect with her filched beams. 

Filcher (fidjai, fi-ltjsj). [f. prec. + -erI.] 
One who filches ; a petty thief, pilferer. 

2573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 2$ Purloiners and filchers, that 
loueth to lurke. 2621 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr.x. xn. 39 
Begins to fall upon these filchers. 2702W. J.^n/yw’j Voy. 
Levant nzsiyvCx. 152 The Arabians are thegreatest Filchers in 
the World. 2860 J. P. Kennedy Sevallow B. xxxviii. 376 A 
filcher of caps and napkins from a washerwoman’s basket. 
Hence PiTchery, the art or practice of a filcher. 
2607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders xv. S2 
Feates of filchery and cunuing conueyance. 

FiTching, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -ing I.] 

1. The action of the verb Filch. 

2567 Drant Horace Epist. E viijb, Thy facte not lesse in 
this thy filchinge meanes. 2597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 35 
Avoyde filchinge and robbinge. 

2 . concr. That which is filched or stolen. 


2834 Lytton Pompeii iv. ii, By what reserved filchings 
from marketing . . hast thou been enabled ^to make them 
serve thee? 2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xXsx, To pay some 
call where .she distributed her small filchings. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as filc/mig-sack, -trade. 
0x592 Greenc yames IV (1861) 192 The filching trade 
when lime serves. 2836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristo/h., Knights 
I. iii, I’ll flay you for a filching-sack. 

FiTcIliJlg’, [f. as prec. + *iNG2.] That 

filches; pilfering. 

2570 B. Goooe Pop. Kingd. iv. 54 To looke that no dis- 
order be, nor any filching hande. 2592 Wyrl^ Armone 
151 Ah filching death, thou felonous bloodte thiefe. 2059 
Genii. Calling (1660) no This fiUching ^evil. that thu's 
steals from men their precious hours, a 2700 B. E- Bic . 
Cant. Crew, Filching-covc, a Man-thief. ^ 

i'FiTcliingly, Obs. [f. prec. + -LY-.j in 

a filching manner ; stealthily, surreptitiously. 

1583 Golding Calvin an Dent, clyni. 97S ” 5 ' 

filchingly to cut downe a patche of medowe. L.tff, 

Arubd, by stealth, filchingly. " Rabelais 

lu. xviii. J49 Cull’d by fervent Lovers filcbinglj. 

t ri-lchman. Ois. [f. ^ 

-LIAsiXnny other slonff words ; d.darkmuns. 

fakeman, etc.] = Filch sb. i. 
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1561 Awdelay FraU VacaK 4 An Upright Man is one 
that goeth ^vyth the trunchion of a stafie, which staffe they 
cal a Filtchman.^ 1673 R. 'Av.KXi Canting Acad. 60 A short 
Truncheon, .which he calls his Filch-man. 

Pild(e, obs. form of Field. 

F Piidor. Obs. In 4 fildore, fyldor. [a. Fr. 

thread of gold.] Goldthread. AXsoaiirtb. 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. ix. 33 A fyldor [printed fyld 
or] fax to folde. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A; 106 As fyldor f^n 
her b[o]nkes brent, c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 189 Folden in 
wyth fildore aboute he fa^e grene. 

Pile (fsll), Forms : l fill, f^ol, 3 soxith. 
vile, (5 vyle), 4-7 fyle, 4- file. [OE./dW (Anglian 
/f/) = MDu., MLG. vtle (Du. vijl, LG.//tf), OHG. 
ftla^ figila^ fihala (MHG. vtgel, mod.Ger. 
feile ) ; ON. with anomalous initial consonant 
(mod.Icel.^‘d 7 , MSw.yaV, the mod. Sw. 

and 'DvL.Jil are prob. adoptions from LG. or HG.). 
The OTeut. */'ihl<i is commonly referred to the Aryan 
nasalized form of the root to which the primary 
sense *to scratch, mark* is assigned; cf. OSl. pUati to 
write, L. J>ingere to point. The OSl. (also Russian, Bo- 
hemian, etc.) /jVrt file, saw, Lith. ^da, pHyezia file, have 
a remarkable similarity of sound to the Teut. word, but 
etymological affinity cannot be affirmed.] 

I . A metal (usually steel) instrument, having one 
or more of its surfaces covered with numerous small 
raised cutting edges or teeth, for abrading, reducing, 
or smoothing surfaces. I'o bite.gitaw a file : fig. to 
make an attempt that can result only in vexatious 
failure (in allusion to the fable) ; similarly to lick 
a file (see qiiot. 1647). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. (Sweet) 1234 Lima^ fill, c xooo Riddles 
Ixx. 4 (Gr.) Ic. .eom. .laf fyres and feole, 138a Wycuf Isa. 
xHv. 12 The yren smyth with the file wrc»te. 1433 E. E* 
Wills (1882) 91 A vyle, and a forser with loke and kye. 
3484 Caxton rabies of fEsop nr. xii, She [the serpent] fond 
a fyle whiche she beganne to gnawe tvith her teethe. 2549 
Compl. Scot. iii. 28 Ane file is ane instrument to file doune 
yrn. 1647 H. MoRE.S'^ng’^ Soul i. n. cxii, Like the mis- 
taken Cat that lick'd the file. 2649 J. H. Motion to Pari. 
Adv. Leanu 26 As soone as they have done licking of this 
file. 2607 Evelyn Nuvtism. vi. 214 The File . . which they 
use for the smoothing of the edges. 1786 Beattie Minstr. 
II. xiv, So gnaw’d the viper the corroding file. 1824 Tredgold 
Ess. Cast Iron 90 These bars yielded freely to the file. 2880 
W. Cory Mod. Eng. Hist, t, 205 He bit at the file of English 
obstinacy, and broke his teeth. 

1 ?. fig. esp. >vilh to fbe polish Imparted 

by a file, (Cf. the use of L. lima.) 

/1 1325 Attcr. R. 284 He is f)i ulle fiet mlsseiS |je o0er 
jnUde’5 )»e. x62iB,JonsonG(^«V^ ^/e/I^I«^7;7}A.^Vks.(Rtldg.) 
628/1 From a tongue without a file Heaps of phrases and no 
style. 12x639 WoTTON in Reli^. Wotton. (1685) 341 If it 
shall pass the file of your Judgment. 1749 Akenside Odes 

II. !, The nice touches of the critic’s file. 

+ 2. -file-shell. Obs.-^ 

1705 J. PcTivER in Phil. Trans. XXV, 2955 The fine blush 
Jamaica File. 

3 . slaug. An artful, cunning, or shrewd person. 
Also, a man, * fellow \ ^ cove \ 

[Cf. Fr. slang lit. *as'lent file*, in similar sense.] 

x8i2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., File, a person who has had 
a long course of experience in the arts of fraud, .is termed 
an old file upon the town’,, .a man who is extremely cun- 
ning, .is a 18x9 Metropolis I. 61 You’re an old 

file. I know you well ; you’re as deep as Garrick. 1838 
Dickens C?._7wiV/ (1850) 233 The Dodger, .desired the jailer 
to communicate ‘ the names of th<:m two files as was on the 
bench 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair Iv, All the old files of 
the Ring were in it. 2857 Hughes Tom Brown i. iv. (1871) 
84 Old Blow-hard was a dry old file, 2877 Holdemess Gloss., 
‘A deep awd file.' 

4 . attidb. and Comb , : a. simple attributive, as 
file-chisel, -cut, -dust, -handle, -smith, -stroke, -trade. 
b. objective, as file-cleaner, -cutter, -grinder, 
-maker’, file-cutting, -finishing, -grinding, -nib- 
bling, -tempering vbl. sbs. 

2874 Vmvswz D iet. Meeh.,*^ File-chisel. Ibid.,* File-cleaner. 
2888 Hasluck Mech. Workshop Ha^idybk. 86 This method 
of crossing the *filecuts. .is recommended. 1677-83 Moxon 
Meek. Exere. 58 *FiIe.cutters xilso use it to make their 
Chissels. 1890 P all Malt G. a Stjpt. 4/2 The knife-grinders 
and filc-cuUcrs in Sheffield. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. /'VVr.The 
most likely machine for *file-cutting, x6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 5x9 The *file dust which comrneth of lead. 1876 Voyle 
MtUt. Diet. 'ed. 3)s.v, File, Little shavings or shreds., called 
file dust. 1883 Daily Nnvs 25 June 2/8 The *file.grindcrs 
still stand out. 1874 Knight Mech., * File-grinding 
Machine, a machine for surfacing forged or rolled file- 
blanks to bring them to form previous to cutting. x888 
Lockwoods Diet. Terms Mech. ling., *File Handle. 1842 
I>k. Tradeszyi Some * File-makers are in the habit of using 
tlic co-tl of burnt leather. 2869 Times x Jan.4 Mighty little 
will be done by such *file.nibbling or tinkering over law of 
entail. 2865 /’ll// Mall G. 19 Ocu 4 A meeting of the *File. 
smiths Union. 2677 Moxon Medt. Exerc. 15 The Smooth 
fi e IS to take out those cuts, or •file-stroaks, that the fine 
file made. 1888 Hasluck Mechanic's Workshop Handybk. 
V the file-strokcs, 1874 Knight Diet. 

*887 Da, 77' AVrt-r 20 June 2/6 In 
the file trade there is apparently a slight change. 

6. Special comb., as file-blank, a piece of soft 
.steel, shaped and ground ready for cutting, to form 
a flic; also atlribr, file-card, a card used for 
cleaning flics ; file-carrier (seequot.); f file-fast 
adv., ? securely ; fllo-sbcU, a species of Pholas, so 
called from the roughness of its shell; filo- 
Htripper (sec quot.). Also File-fisb. 

1874 Ksir.jir Did. Mech., ^Filodlank. 2893 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade Suppl., File-blank Forger, a workman who 


prepares the crude material for the file-cutter, 1884 K>ncHT 
Diet. Mech. IV, *File Card. j888 Hasluck Mech. Work- 
shop Handybk. 86 These file cards are used in the same 
way as the scratch brushes. 1874 Knight Did. Mech., 

* File-carrier, a tool-holder like the stock of a frame-saw. 
azzas Ancr. R. 244 pe ueond. .wearS ibunden *uileuesie 
mid te bolie monnes beoden. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 
177 The West Indian *FiIe*shcH. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., 

* File-stripper, a machine in which a worn-out file after 
being softened by heat, and slow cooling, is smoothed to 
prepare it for being re-cut. 

File (fall), sb^ Also 6-7 fyle. [Properly two 
different words, ultimately of identical etymology : 
[1) a. Fjv fiJ=yr^ filf Jt fihf kilos— L, filwn 

thread; (2) a. Fr.Jf/ir^Pr., and li.fila, Sp. hilai— 
Com, Romanic "^^fila, fem. sing. ; according to some 
scholars a vbl. sb. f. filare, to spin, draw out 
threads, f, 'L,./tlumi\ 

I. Senses chiefly repr. ¥.fi[. 

1 . A thread, a. fig. The thread of life, b. 
iransf. Of the nerves : A nerve-cord. Obs. 

2606 N. Baxtbh Sidney’s Oura/tiaNi)h, The fatall Sisters 
would not cut her file. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 
223 A dubble file or threed to the top of the tail. 

- F 2 . The thread, course, or tenor (of a story, 
argument, etc.). Obs. 

1560-X Schorl Somme \st Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. § 14 
Following the file and dependance of the text. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. VII. vi. 37 111 fitting for this file To sing of hills and 
woods *mongst wars and knights. 1622 Shelton Quix. iii. 
X. 1. 209 You must promise me that you will not interrupt 
the File of my doleful Narration, a 2639 Wotton in Relig. 
Wotton. (1685) 223 Let me resume the File of my Relation. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 1. xlv. (1739) 73 If the file of his 
purposes be rightly considered. 

3 . A String or wire, on which papers and docu- 
ments are strung for preservation and reference. 
In recent use extended to various other appliances 
for holding papers so that they can be easily 
referred to. 

2525 in Vicarfs Anai. (i883) App. viii. 214 Thapothe- 
caries shall kepe the bilHs that they serue, vpon a fyle, 
2649 Lane. Tracis (Chetham Soc.) 233 Their examinations 
remaining still upon fyle in Manchester. x666 Pepys Diary 
o Dec., Burning all the unnecessary letters which I have 
had upon my file for four or five years backward. 1732 
Acc. Workhouses 17s Keep the tradesmen’s notes upon 
a file. X768 Footb Devil on 2 Sticks ji. Wks. 2799 IJ. 259 
There ace scmecC their names, 1 am sure, that J never desire 
to see on my file. 1866 W. Cohuas Armadale II. iv. iij, 277 
Some place in the City where all the papers are kept, as 
he calls it, in file. xSSa Black Shanden Belts vl A printed 
slip which the latter pulled off a file. 
fig. 1582 J. Bell Haddon’s Anxtv. Osor. 275 We hang 
uppe this accusation also upon the file of your other Slaun- 
derous lyes, 1659 J. Arrowsmith Chain Princ. 200 This 
commination standeth upon the file in holy Scr^ture, 
b. esp. one in a court of law to hold proceed- 
ings or documents in a cause, etc. 5 the list of 
documents, etc., in a cause. 

In the Court of Chancery the pleadings themselves were 
filed ; in the Common Law Courts the pleadings and judge- 
ments were enrolled, and only affidavits and collateral 
documents were filed, 

X607 in CowEL InterPrr. xfijx Star Chamh. Cases (Camden) 
42 The sentence of the court was.. that the bill should be 
taken off the fyle, that [etc.). 17x8 Prior Solomon ii. 722 
Causes unjudg'd disgrace the loaded file. 281B Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 285 They will not, however, order the fine 
to be taken off the file. 1833 Mvlne £c Keen Reports II, 
247 This was the only bill upon the file relative to the 
testator's estate. x88s Law Timed Rep. LII. 681/2 
A motion was made to take the affidavits off the file, 
f C. A catalogue, list, roll. Obs. 

1566 Partridge Hist. Ptasidas D iij, Thus ended they 
their mortall race, their file was at an ende. 2597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, I. iii. 10 Our present Musters grow vpon the 
File To fiue and twenty thousand men of choice. i6*o 
Dekker Dreame 10 With Pens of Steele, Etemall Files 
to keepe Of euery Nation, since the Earth began. 1^7 
Drvden Disc. Epic Poetry Prose Wks. 1800 HI. 44^ 
The file of heroick poets is very short. 2702 C, Mather 
Magn. Chr. iji. iji. (1852) I, 544 It would not be improper 
under this file to lodge the singular and surprising successes 
of his prayers, 179$ Burke Regie. Peace iv, Wks, IX. 
335 Catalogued files of murders. 

4 . A collection of papers placed on a file^ or 
merely arranged in order of dale or subject for 
ready reference, 

a 2626 Bacon Ady. Villicrs Wks. 2740 HI. 566 After you 
have ranked them into several files, according to the subject 
matter. 1699 Garth DfryV/is. 32 Then from the Compter be 
takes down the File And with Prescriptions lights the solemn 
Pile. x8o6 Naval Chron. XV. 113 Files of newspapers. 
x8o6 WiLBERFORCE in G. Rose Diaries (x86o) II. 2x2 Having 
just this moment got a file of letters. 1847 Ld. Houguton 
in Life (1891) I. Lx. 401 You can get at. .the newsroom a 
file of the Times. 1852 D, Jerrold-S*/. Cites xii. 121 A man 
who has a file of receipts to show for cverj’lhing. j85o 
Mrs. Gaskell C, Brontl 301 She sent to Leeds for a fije of 
the ‘ Mercuries * of 1812, *13 and *14. 

6. Her. = Label (but sometimes distinguished; 
cf. quot. 1727). [So in Fr,] 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 107 He beareth Argent fyle 
with iij I.ambeaux Azure, tor a difference. Some will call 
them a Labcll of threepointes, c 2640 J. Smtth Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 220 Tfic Chevtron .. distinguished by 
a file with five labels to shew that he was a fifth brother. 
1710 H^rne Colled. 5 May, A Shield with a Cross Satire ' 
and a File of 3 Points. \jxj Bradley Pam. Diet. s,v. fij/e 
Some distinguish File and Label, calling the File the Upper ! 
horizontal Line, and the Labe! the Point that issues from it i 

2889 Elvih F//( r or LabcL * ! 


6. A disease, ? from its producing an appearance 

of lines or threads: fa. in trees ^Fr.// (oJ;V 
b. in cattle, dial. * 

2600 SuRFLET Caiintrie Fartne in. xlvii. 520 Thefikh 
a disease in trees that fretteth their barkes, x688 in R. 
Holme Armouiy 11. 86/1, 1892 Northumberland C/«j, 
s.v. File, * File in the foot * is a disease peculiar to quIc 
and sheep. 

II. Senses repr. Yx.file. 

7 . Mil. The number of men constituting the depth 

from front to rear of a formation in line, etc. In 
file : one behind the other. For Indian, Sinok 
fild see those adls. ated file: see Raics:. 

The front of a file is one man (the file-leader), the depth 
may be any number ; but in the moaern English formatioa 
of infantry it is only two, consisting of the front and the 
rear rank men. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres iii. i. 37 By file, I vndcRtoad 
all the line . . of all the souldiers standing consequently one 
after another, from front to the traine. 2625 Markhiy 
SouldieVs Accid. 6 A File .. ought neuer to ht about tea 
persons deepe. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. (1821) 524 It 
Tvas impossible for men to march but in file. i667Miltos/’.Z. 
VI. 339 His Chariot, .stood retir’d From off the files of wair. 
*734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist, V. 9 Each squadron had .. Sin 
depth, for that xvas the usual depth of the files- 1790 Busw 
Sheriffmuir 15 Great Argyle led on his files, histr. 
<§• Reg. Cavalry (1813) 34 The others, .will first cover (n file 
xvith precision. 18x0 Wellington in Gnrw.Desp. VI.roSThe 
iS*** are very strong ; when I saw them the other day they 
were 59 file a squadron. 18x6 Byron Siege Cov.xxiii, Even 
as they fell, in files they lay, 1838 Vvixscon Ferd.ffU. 
(1846) I. X. 406 Riding along their broken files. 1864 Skeat 
UhlaneTs Poems 243 The brave Fernando, Searchirg 
through the files of war. 

transf. and Jig. tf 2613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 109 
Hunger and cold ranke in the same file with him. 1649^!’. 
Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 15 That we be not in the first we 
of enhancers. 2650 R. Statylton Strada’s Low C. Wenit 
11. 44 He was by the Emperour valued in the first file « 
Nobility. C266 sMrs. Hutchiksou Mem.Col.llfdchJfU.^- 
(1846) 31 In ail his actions it [valour] ever marched in the 
same file with wisdom. 2700 Blackmore Song of Macs, 
The foaming files o’erlook them in the chase. 1713 lowc 
Last Day it, 142 The radiant files of angels. 1842 T^'svsov 
Lockstey Hall 17B, I the heir of all the ages, in the for^ 
most files of time. , 

b. Phrases ; f To accept the files, to open one s 

own ranks for a charging enemy to enter. To dotm 
the files \ to put two files in one and so^ make tne 
ranks smaller; also fig. To c/osc Iketr filth ttt 
Close v. lo b. To take the right-hand file, to law 
precedence. ,, 

1616 Bingham jEliaiis Tactics xxix. 137 f^otes, rouble 
your files lo the right or left hand. 2629 Massinger rio«" 
in. V, There are Many. .who may take..the nght-aanawe 
of you. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. 1. 1. 3 1” 
bands absence she is wife and deputy-husband^vhicntn^ 
her double the files of her diligence. 2706 F***^P*^,\^ 
Kersey) r.v. File, To Double the Fifes. 

Crimea IV. v. 163 It used to be said of the foreigners tfi« 
they ‘ accepted the files \ . • {« 

c. A small body of men, formerly varying m 
number from two to twelve or more, ^biit tiojf 
usuallytwo. Also, when *marchinginfiles*(sec/«’ 
marching \xi ii), the two soldiers walking abreai 

26x6 Bingham /Elian's Tactics xxix. 136 
men (that is a file) are so extended, that they 
much length as 32 should doe (th.it is, as 2 n'®* 

Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 239 "rhey met with 

Saluages that let fly their Arrowes. 2647 

Rediv. II. iv. {x8s 4> 205 Twelve files of men with hr^ 

and pikes. 2702 Steele Funeral v. 70 A 

Bumpkin, is six Men. 2769 Junius Lett. 14* 

ral was escorted by a fileof musqueleers. *^32 ' 

Cavalry ni. 45 A File, two Soldiers placed one 

other when formed in ranks, but abreast when maty a . 

file. 2836 Marryat Midsh. Easy viii, I shall send a * 

and a file of marines to fetch you. „fnen. 

^^0^262 A Non-commissioned Officer, with a nieo *^ 

8. A row of persons, animals, or things p J 

one behind the other. The common , 
common herd* {obs. or arckl) In file- 
another, in succession. euefili 

2603 Shaks. Meas.forM. in. il. 144 The gtyater 
subiect held the Duke to be wise. 2607 — ihey* 
common file ,, did budee From Rascals worse * ~ 

2656 tr. Hobbes' Rlem. . 3^4 . into 

seemeth to be nothing but the dividing of the an 
merable and very small Files. ^ 

137 Here files of pins extend their shining rows, a 7^ j. 
Lives III. 134 He furnished, -one statc-apartmc ^ gjf.T* 
rooms in file. 2740 Somerville Hohbinol iil 
him march in Files The rural Minstralsp 
Guilt Cf Somnaiv, Long files of corn-staCKS. -ufi[e<c/ 
Viv. Grey m. viii, I push my way into court y’f® > jri 
attorneys. Ibid. vi. i, A double file of wine-g . 
goblets. 1834 H. Miller Scenes ^ rr?' 

An endless file of bare gloomy cliffs. 2838 rpr . ^ jj-i 
tf A. (1846)1. xi. 432 Whose military /iS;?'';! 

from the common file. 1845 Darwin Voy- 
When the ants came to the road they gAVS 

and in narrow file^reascended the wall; flcf.* 


Expl. J. .wi. 192 T^ie men were jlV-* 

i side of it. 2867 Lady Herbert Cmrf/r A. i'- 


each 

of camels. .. r 

9 , Chess. One of the eight lines ‘ 
tending across the board from player 1^^^' j 
An open file : one on which no pi^cc 0 j 
either colour is standing. To seize the I 
place a rook or the queen on KkJ 

x6t4 Saul Chesse-piay \. 3 Imagine ri*-*** J”*. the ' 


2614 Saul Chesse-piay 1. 3 Ir 
for his first draught playeth his owne 


Pawne iz.io * 
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house in his owne file. 1680 Cotton Compi. Gamester vf* 
(ed. 2) 39 The Rook goes backward and forward in any file. 
x86o Pardon Hattdbk. Chess 15 The horizontal rows of 
squares are termed ranks and the vertical squares files, 

10 . The run or track of a hare ; also, To run 

(see quot. 1838). 

18x5 Sporting Mag. XLV. 10^ It is strictly necessary to 
look into the hares* files for wires. X838 Hollowav Pro- 
vincialisms^ When sportsmen say the hare runs her File, 
that is runs round the same track continually to foil or de- 
ceive the dogs. 

11. attrib. and Comb.,as file-closer, -leader (+ -lead), 
-mark. Also, flle-flre, -firing, firing by files, now 
called independent firing (opposed to volle3'-firing) ; 
file-marohing, marching in files, by turning from 
a formation in line to the right or left, so that the 
line becomes a series of files facing to the right or 
left flank; f file-wort, Gerarde’s rendering of 
botanical \.,.ftlago, the name of a genus of plants. 

x888 HarpePs Ma^. Apr. 788/x The . . officers hidden as 
*file.closers behind their companies. 1857 NercoBoyatSiyles's 
in Housek. IVords 9 May 436 The usual *file>fire of glances 
was exchanged. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vi. lii. 324 
His Jurymen are charged to make feu de file, *file-firing till 
the ground be clear. 1847 Infantry (1854) 40 Inde- 
pendent or file firing may commence. 1773 Ash, *FiU-lead 
. . the foremost man in the file. x6i6 Bingham /Elian's 
Tactics V. 42 Hee that leadeth the file, who is also called 
the *file-leader. 1796-7 1 /isir. Reg, Cavalry (1813) 18 The 
file leaders preserve such distances as theyought from which 
ever hand they are to dress to. 1809 W. Irvjnc Knickerb, 
(1861)135 Most people require a. .file-leader. Infantry 
Man. (1854) 49 ^'File marching may be adopted. 1597 Ge- 
RARDE Herbal App., *Filewort is FHago minor. 

t File, Obs. [a. OF. file {^t.fiUe) girl:— 
'L.ftlia daughter.] A girl, woman ; also in a bad 
sense, a concubine, a whore. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4540 To rage wyh ylka fyle 
[gl. maydgerle]. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 135 Dame 
purnele a prestes file, prioresse worth hue neuere. 
tPile, sb.^ Obs. [a, ON. fyla foulness, fig. 
foul person, f. ftill Fool a.] A worthless person 
(male or female) ; a rascal. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7x5 (Cott.l Sorful bicom hat fals file. 
ex3oo Havelok Men mithe thethen a mile Here him 
rore, that fule file. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8to) 95 pat 
did Roberd trauaile for nouht, he was a file. CT450 Douce 
MS, 559 (Bodleian) Quest. 240 My brotheres wy(e may be 
a fyle. 

t File (fail), sh.^ slang. Ohs. Also 7 foyl, S 
foile. [First appears in the longer form foyl’cloy 
(later file-eloy ) ; possibly this is not a comb, of file 
sb., but the original from which the latter is 
shortened \ but the etymology is unknown. Cf, 
to file a cly (File A pick-pocket. Also, 

filt’cloy^ •lifter. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. i« The sixth is a Foyl-cloy. 
X676 Warning for Housekprs. Tltle-a, Budg and Snudg, 
File-lifter, Tonguc-padder, the private Theifi 1695 Kennett 
Par. Antiq. Gloss, s. v. Puita, A file, or pick-pocket whore. 
X708 Motteox Rabelais (^37) V. ai8 Pickpockets, Divers, 
Buttocking.Foiles. X721 Bailey, Bulk and File, is when 
one jostles you while another picks your pocket, 1725 Neu 
Cant. Diet, f File-Cloy, a Pickpocket, Thief or Rogue. 1743 
Fielding yon. Wild iv. xiii, A Pick-pocket, or, in truer 
Language, a File. 

•i^File, sb.^ Obs. Apparently = Fylde^ proper 
name of a district in Lancashire. 

177s Sir E. Barry Ohserv. Wines 416 The .. files of Lan- 
cashire. 

File (fsil), sbF U.S. local, [app. a. Du. fell, 
given in BomhofFs Diet, as variant or synonym of 
dweil floor-cloth, corresp. to ON, fivegill towel 
OTeut. *J>vagilo-z f. "^fwahan (OF, fiviaii) to 
wash.] A cloth used for wiping a floor or a table 
after scrubbing, a house-flannel. 

x8si Eliz.^ Warner Wide W. World II. xxH. (1852) 368 
* A file r said Ellen ..‘01 remember now , . I didn’t know 
what you meant. Margery calls it a dish-cloth, or a floor- 
cloth, or something else*, i860 in Bartlett Amer. 
X889 in Y K^vcE-Vi Americanisms. 

File (fail), v.^ Forms : 3 south, vile, 4-7 fyle, 
(5 fylin), 6 fill, 5- file. [f. File sby ; cf. OHG. 
fildn (MHG, Vilena m.cy^, 0 . feUeit). Du. mj’len.'] 

1 . tram. To rub smooth, reduce the surface of, 
with a file. To file {pnfs) teeth : {.figl) to render 
harmless. To file in (or \a) two : to cut in two 
by filing. 

In the contextual use ‘to sharpen’ (weapons) sometimes 
associated with Affile. 

aizzs Alter. R. 284 And nis het iren acursed J>et iwurSeS 
he swarture & h® ruhure so hit is ofture & more iviled? 
c X340 Ga 7 v. 4- Gr. Knt. 2225 A denez ax . . Fyled in a fylor. 
c X420 Chrotu Vilod. 354 And a file to file his nayle a two. 
*5^~3 Act 34-s //rrx. VI If c. 6 Pinnes . . shal . . haue . . the 
point well and rounde, filled, canted and sharped. 1553 
Eden Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 16 He fyleth and wbetteth 
his home on a stone. 1S99 Broughton's Lett. i. 6 It is * . 
time enough to file your teeth, or muzzle you. 1696 Luttrell 
Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 65 Some persons are committed for 
fyling the edges of new shillings. X787 Holcroft ir. Life 
Baron 7‘x'rKrA (t886t II. 33, I filed the iron which passed 
through it on the outside. 1876 Voyle Milit. Did. (ed. 3) 
f- V. File, Leaving the surface that has been filed more or 
less smooth. 

absol, 1680 Cotton Compi. Gamester \, (ed. 2)10 Others 
have made them [false dice] by filing and rounding. x888 
Hasluck Mech. Workshop Handybk. 85 Take an old file 
and file away steadily. 


b. fig. To remove the roughness of ; to smooth, 
polish, elaborate to perfection. Also, to wear 
down ; to bring into (a certain condition) as if by 
filing. 

CX400 Rom, Rose 3812 His tunge was fyled sharpe & 
square. 1551 Recorde Pathw. Knotol. title-p., All fresshe 
fine wittes by me are filed. 1568 T. Howkli. Arb. Amitie 
(1879) 101 Nor he that files his smoothed speeche. ex6oo 
Shaks. Sonn, Ixxxv, Precious phrase by all the Muses fil’d. 
1700 Dryoen F^les Pref. Wks, (Globel 494 Dante had 
begun to file their language, at least in verse. 1757 Wesley 
Wks. (18721 IX. 192 The Treatise, .which he has had leisure 
for many years to revise, file, correct, and strengthen against 
all objections. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe it, And file your tongue 
to a little more courtesy. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, Hts 
bones [were] sharp and thin . . the iron teeth of confinement 
and privation bad been slowly filing them down for twenty 
years. 1889 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 406 Lads who would 
be filed into business shape. 

2 . To remove (roughnesses, part of a surface, 
etc.) by filing. Now only with axvay, off. Also fig. 

aizzs After. R. 184 He is l»t uile & uileS awel al J^i rust. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxvu.(i6xi) 241 They that would 
file away most from the largenesse of that offer, a x 6 iB 
Raleigh Advice of Son (1651) 7 Death hath already filed 
from you the better part of your natural forces. 1625 
Fletcher Noble Gent. 1. i. That . . Files oflT all rudeness and 
uncivil ‘haviour. 1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 2x6 
He will never file away the stain. 1707 Norris Treat. 
Humility iu. 154 It [Humility], .files off the roughnesses of 
our passions. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 11 . 291 They 
adjusted the balance by filing away some of the thickness of 
the longest part of the beam. 1850 H. Rogers Ess. 1 1 . iv. 204 
What was required was to file away asperities [in language]. 
1859 Tennyson Vivien 621 So grated down and filed away 
with thought. 

File (fail), Forms : 1-3 fulen, 3 filen(ii, 
3-6 fele, 4-8 fyle, (6 fyll, 7 feel), 3- file. [OE. 
ffylan (in combs. <r-, ^^/<2«)=MDii. vuileUy 

OHG. fAlen OTeut. *fuljan, f. ^ftilo- Foul a. 

In early southern ME. the spelling fule-n represents both 
this vb. (the u being sounded r2) and the originally intran- 
sitive vb. Foul:— OE. y«/M«.] 

1 . tram. To render (materially) foul, filthy or 
dirty ; to pollute, dirty ; to destroy the cleanness 
or purity of; =* Defile z/.l 2. Obs. tyiQ.. dial. 

13,. E. E. Altit. P. B. 136 No festiual frok but fyled 
with werkkez. X340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 2348 A thyng es 
fouler |rat may file ban thyng J>at it fyles. e 1475 Rauf 
Cotfear 446 Oft tylit my feit in mony foull fen. 1494 
Fabyan Chron, vi. cxcvii. 202 He felyd the holy lyker with the 
fruyle of hts wombe. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 41 If 
shepe .. be fyled with dounge about the tayle. i6xx <j. 
Wilkins Miseries Inforced Marr. v. in Old Plays (1825) 
V. 86 As not to file my hands in vilbin's blood. 1721 
Kelly Sc. Prov. 384 You need not file the House for 
want of Legs to cany you to the Mtdding. X753 Stewart's 
Trial App. 84 A piece which is laid bv foul, will, .file one’s 
finger. 1792 Burns Willie’s Wife iv, Her face wad fyle the 
Logan Water. 1825 Southey Tale Paraguay iii. 44 No 
art of barbarous ornament had.. 'filed her face. xB^ El- 
worthy W. Somerset Word-bk., File, to defile. 

1607 Tourneur TVrr^, ii.Wlcs. 1878 II. 64 A word 
that I abhorre to file my lips with. x6o6 Bryskett Civ, 
LxfeqZ He will not vouchsafe himselfe to file his hands vpon 
so base, .a person, 
b. Proverbs. 

a izgo Owlff Night. 100 Dahet habbe that ilke beste, That 
fuleth his owe nest. 1568 Jacob 4* Esau n. iii. in Hazl, 
Dodsley H. 2x6 Claw a churl by the tail and he will file 
your hand, 1823 Galt Entail II. xx. 190 It’s a foul bird 
that files its ain nest. 

fc. intr. for refi. To become soiled. Obs. 

1565 CALFHiLi.ylHjTV. Treat.CrossijZiP) 132 His garments 
never filed ; nor his shoes, .waxed old. 

*t* d, absol. Also intr., to void excrement. Obs, 

1560 Becon New Catech. Wks. (1844} 62 If doves, or any 
other fowls or beast.s file upon their [L e. the images] headvS, 
they perceive it not. 1611 G. Wilkins Miseries Inforced 
Marr, rii. in Old Plays 40 Oaths are. .like smoak 

from a chimney that files all the way it goes. 

+ 2 . traits. To tnint with disease, infect. Obs, 

1456 Sc. Acts James //(1814) § 6 And not lat )?ame pas 
away fra he place.. to fyle he cuntre about ihame. 

3 . To render morally foul or polluted ; to de- 
stroy the ideal purity of ; to corrupt, taint, sully ; 

= Defile v^- 3, Obs. exc. arch. 

[C1175 Cott, Horn. 205 Ich habbe ..mid flesches fulSe 
ifuled me.] c xzoo Ormin 1959 patt nan ne sbollde filedd 
ben Wihh hashenndom hurrh macebe. c 1290 S. Eng.^ Leg. 

I. 287/314 Alle po .. hat his ordre fuyiden ou^t with .. 
worldes feo. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ProL, To confourme 
men b^t are filyd in adam til crist in iiewnes of lyf. 
1434 ^Iisyn Mending of Life 129 No man filys hym-self 
with wardly bisynes after h^t he truly has ioyd in lufe 
euerlastyng. 15x3 Douglas cEneis iv. Prol. 104 Is that 
trew luif, guid faith and fame to fyle? 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. III. i. 65 For Banquo’s Issue haue I fil’d my Minde. 
x8i6 Byron Ck. Har. in. cxiii, Had 1 not filed my mind, 
which thus itselfsubdued. i86olROLLOPE./^?'rt7/r/o'/’.xxxiii 
539 Why had he thus filed his mind? 

1 4 . To violate the chastity of, to deflower ; to 
debauch. Obs. -Defile®',^ 4. / i 

?ax4oo Morte Arih. 978 He has forsede hir and fylede. 
ex46o Towneley Mysl. tSurteesjys For me was she never j 
fylyd. ig.. Peebles to Play xviii, ‘Ye fyl’d me; fy, for 
shame P quoth she. 

+ 5 . To sully the honour of, dishonour. Ohs. 

= Defile 5. 

ei2So Gen. 4 Ex. 3498 Tac 5u no3t in idel min name[Ti] 
Ne swer it les to fele in gamen. ex4oo Destr. Troy 8120 
Eueryledewill J>e lacke and H lose file, ex44o GestaRom. 
xvii. 62 (Harl. MS.) He made the new lawe, & fylid not 


pat othir. c 1470 Harding Chron. ccxviii. v, They the tre wee 
had broken and did fyle, cxgoo Doctr. Gd. Servaunts 10 
A good name that none dooth fyle. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W, 1506) iv. xxi. 251 If he hath broken and fyled the 
preuyleges of the chyrehe. 1594 VI in Tytler Hist, 
bcot. (1864) IV. 217 'rhat so wise and provident a prince 
[Elizabeth] . . should be so fyled and contemned by a great 
number of her own subjects, a x668 D’Avenant Siege nr. 
(1673) 75, The bold warrier, that hath deserv’d Fame., 
once feel’d \mod. ed. fil’d] his victories Are quite forgot. 

1 6 . To charge with a crime, accuse. Obs. 

C1460 Tozvneley My 5 t.(%\xx\.^es) 273 Tothare prynces thay 
can hym fyle, c 1560 Durham Depositions (Surtees) 64 Mr. 
Ratlyf was in great greif that Doon shuld fyll his roan 
Dixon for certain shepe. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 376 You 
are busy to clear your self when no Body files you. 1759 
Fountainhall Decisions L 14 They .. were ready to file, by 
their delation, sundrj' gentlewomen. 

t b. To find guilty, con(jemn. Ohs. 
rx330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 173 pe courte opon him, 
satj pe quest filed him & schent. 1525 in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials Scot. I. Quhil pai had .. fylit pame of pe said 

slauchtir. X609 Skene Reg. Maf. iv. i. § 5 Gif anie man is 
fyled or condemned of that crime. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 387 He was noted as if he had fylled him. 
Hence f Filed ppl. a. 

X483 Catk. Angl, 130/2 Filed, deturpaius. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. III. i. 62 She lightly lept out of her filed bedd, And to 
her weapon ran. 2593 Q. Euz. Boeth. (E. E. T. S.) 95 His 
fyled conscience. 

File (fail), Also 5-7 fyle, (fill, fyll). [f. 
File sb.'^"] 

1 . trails, f To string upon a thretid {obs .) ; to 
place (documents) on a file ; to place (papers) in 
consecutive order for preservation and reference. 
Also, fto file together, up (obs.). 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 613 'Their maner is to bore holes 
through them, and then to file them vp into chains and 
collars. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N, r, i, They .. sort and 
file And read the news and issue them. ^ 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. xxxvl. 142 At her arm-pits hung a many of 
little idols. .filed together. 1682 Gk'EW Anat. Plants Pref. 3 
A Letter . . now filed amongst others in the Custody of the 
Royal Society. 1770 Franklin Wks. (1887) IV. 364 No 
care is taken to file the newspapers. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. III. ii, Miss Abbey filed her receipts. 

transf. and fig. 1581 J. Bell Haddoiis Answ. Osor. 292 
Let not this accusation of Osorius be filed uppe amongst 
the other hys false reproches and lyes. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
IV, ii. 32 Dan Chaucer.. On fames eternall beadroll worlhie 
to be fyled. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. iv. ill, 1 am no 
churchman : Such a one must file it on record. 2647 Fan* 
SHAWE Pastor Fido 187 Thou dost file One Lye upon 
another well. 2753 Short in Phil. Trans. XLvIII. 14 
F. Frist, .files it up, ns the sixth of the^errors, which he says 
have been discovered in the Prindpia. 2778 Arminian 
Mag, 1. 201 Lest I should be filed upon that chain. 

t). spec. To place (a document) in a due manner 
among the records of a court or public office ; esp. 
to file a bill (fn Chanceiy), an information. Also, 
t to file up {obsi). 

25x1-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 23 § 3 The same accomptes . . 
to be taken and filed up in the Pipe. Ibid. § 5 The Xinges 
said lettres missives annexed and fyled to the same Ac- 
coroptes.^ 1529 More Dyaloge in. Wks. 213/1 He. .therwitli 
brought in Chose letters and filed them among the recordes 
of the court. 1677 Lond. Gas. No. 22x1/4 If they do 
not forthwith File and Enter all such their Proceedings. 
2769 Blackstone Comm. iv. 305 When an information is 
filed. 2776 Trial 0/ Nundocomar 80/1 An office copy of 
the executors’ accounts . . filed the first of October, 1774, 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 20 Leaving two daughters, 
who. .afterwards filed a bill in Chancery against the trustees. 
1853 Marsden Early Pnrit. 387 The king cancelled the 
judgments filed against him. x886 Williams in Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 9) XX. 342/1 The difference between filing and regis- 
tration is that the documents filed are filed without alteration, 
while only an epitome is usually registered. 
fig. 1619 Middleton Inner-Tetnpie Masques C i b, Thy 
faire desires in Vertue’s Court are fil’de. 1^42 Young Nt. 
Tk. vii. 502 Let conscience file the sentence in her court. 

^ 2 . To arrange in conseculive order. Obs. 

CX450 Bk. Curfasye 4JS in BabeesBk. 313 Gromes palettes 
shyn fyle and make litere. C1470 Harding Chron. vn. I, 

In balade thus it shall be made and fyled. 1607 Fletcher 
Woman-hater i. ii, 1 would have my several courses and 
my dishes well filed. 1676 Anat. Flowers i. § 4 fi682) 

264 Not being filed one just over another but alternately. 


f 3 . To arrange (men, soldiers) in a file, or files. 
1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres in. i. 44 The other halfe is to 
be brought vnto the trains of the pikes, and there filed in 
like maner. 2623 Bingham Xenophon 87 They stood a 
hundred deepe. .filing themselues one opposite to the other. 
1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. iii. xviii. 200 The King of 
Sweden never filed his men above six deep in one coinpan>j 
X643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 11. § i One man is ranked 
with another, another filed before him, according to the 
quality of his desert. . , 

4 . intr. To march- or move in file. Also with 
axvay, etc. To file off, ‘ to wheel off by files from 
moving in a spacious front, and march in length 
(Stocqueler./?///. Pttcycl.). . 

x6i6 Bingham ^Elian's Tactics xbc. ^00 notes. Jhc first 
[kind of Rhombe] both filed and ranked, this 
nor rankeih. X703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3914/s Some o 
IJattalions filed up several steep and narrow PasMg^^ 7 
Ibid. No. 4054/1 At night they filed and 
ward. 1708 Ibid. No. 4475/3 The En^y filed o 
the ThicKets. X749 Fielding font Jones 
creature entering the field of 

that wing where [etc.J. reveiefiankl 
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morning. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. ynth. (1872) I. 70 
A party of Americans filed into his studio. 1876 F. K. 
Trollope Charming FcUcnv I. iv. 48 The players file off in 
the wake of the host. 1883 E. E. Hale in Harf>er'‘s Mag-. 
Dec. 145/2 They filed away for the south. 

'I'b. To march in line,- keep pace with\ in 
quot.^. Obs. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. F///, iii. ii. 171 My endeauors Haue 
'euer come too short of my Desires Yet filld [mod. edd. 
filed] with my Abilities. 1619 Fletcher M. Thomas 1. ii. 
Too light. .To fyle with her affections. 

c. U.S. To file tipon : to march upon, occupy 
(vacant land). 

jSyp H. King in Serihitds Nov. tjo/j Intervals not 
yet ‘filed upon* or ‘opened up’. 

5 . iraits. To cause or order (soldiers) to file 
off. 

1831 Examiner 338/1 When the soldiers had returned . . 
they were filed off in four divisions to receive billets for the 
night. 

Hence ppl. a. 

x6i6 Bingham Tadics xix. iio«o/cj, The filing 

Rhombe began at the front point & reare-point & proceeded 
to the flanks. 

tPile, sia 7 ig. Obs. [Cf. File To 

■pickpockets. Also, Tofileocly, 
aijoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Creao s.v. Tout, Do you Bulk 
and Pll File, if you’ll jostle him, I will Pick his Pocket. 
Ibid, s.v. Cly, Filed a Ciy, Pickt a Pocket. 

Hence rider, a pick-pocket. Filing vbl. sb., the 
action of the vb. File, in zortlb,. filing-lay^ pocket- 
picking. 

1674 Cotton Compi. Gamestcr\. (j68o) 5 Filers, Budgies, 
Droppers . . &c. . . may all pass under the general . . appella- 
tion of Rooks, 1710 D'Uhfey Pills III. roo A filer my 
Sister, a Filcher my Brother. 1743 Fielding y. Wild iv. ii, 

I am committed for the Filing-Laj*. 

File, obs. var, of Vile, Fojl sb. 

Filed (foild), ppl. a, [f. File + -ed i.] In 
senses of the vb. : chiefly fig. of speecli, etc. : 
Polished, smooth, neatly finished off or elaborated ; 
fine (now ra 7 ‘e'). Also with defining word prefixed 
as fair filed, imiefiled adjs. 

c 1530 Lu. Berners Arth. Lyi. Bryl. (X814) 477 Thy tong 
is fayre fyled. 1548-77 Vicary A nai. Pref. Verse, That fyled 
phrase. 1570 B. Oooge Pop. Kingd. n. as b, Their eloquence, 
and filed tongue. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke 
379/2 Take filed Iron. *603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621 > 
328 Wee goe not about with filed speech and rich rewards to 
circumvent thee, 1623 B. Josson Pref. Verses in "ist Fo. 
Shake.. In his well tomed, and true-filed lines. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. xxx, Thou hast a better filed tongue than either 
Crfevecoeur or I. xSSS Kasluck i^Tcch. Workshop Handybk. 

87 With regard to finishing filed work. 1892 Nation 4 Aug, 
88/3 Mr. Aldrich’s filed lines . .show his even power. 

File-fish. [f. File J-AI + Fish fa. ^file- 
shell (File 5). Obs. b. A fish of the genus 
Batistes, having its skin granulated like a file. 

X774 Goldsm. Nai. Hist. VII. iv. 61 The latter (ktndl are 
called Pholades or File Fish. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Ana/. 
III. 977/2 The incisors of the File-fish, 

Fiiemot (fi-l/m/Jt), a. and sb. Forms ; a. 7-8 , 
feuiU(e)mort, (7 fueillemort), f(i)eulamo(r)t, , 
fil(l)-amo(r)t, -imot, (8 foliomort), 8-9 fllleinot, i 
8- fiiemot. / 3 , yphilia-, phylia-, phyllamort, ' 
7-8 philemort, 7-9plulamot, (8-mort), -oraot, 

9 pliil(l)imot. [A corruption of Feuillemoute,] 
A. adj. «FEUILLEMOItTE a. 

1647 R. Stapvlto.s yuveual 98 Her fieiilamort old gownes 
he begs. x688 R, Holme Armoury ii. 247/1 The Wings of 
a Feuill-mort colour. X698 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 
334 They .are of a Tawny or Phyllamort Colour. X702 
Bend. Gaz. No. 3835/4 A Feulamort Persian Silk. 17x2 
Addison Sped. No. 265 f 5 One of them was blue, anolner 
yellow, and another Philomol. 1794 Martyn Rousscads 
Bet. xvii. 239 The leaves fade first to purple, and then to 
feuillemort colour. 1840 Browning Sordcllo ii. 313 Let 
Vidal ch.ange. .His murrey-colotired robe for phil.amot, And 
crop his hair. xBSo L. Wallace Ben-Hur 177 Each com- 
partment crowded with labelled folios all fiiemot with age 
and use. 

b. Comb, fileutot-coloured adj. 
x68x Chctham AnglcAs Vade..m. xxxiv. § 8 (1689) 188 
Philomot coloured Mohairs. 1847 James J, Mnrslon Hall 
Axvii, A fillemol-colourcd cloak lined with light blue. 

JB. sb. The name of a colour, viz. that of a dead 
or faded leaf ; (may have a plural). 

i6§S W. Rokcbv in Surtees ivhe. (x8s8) 16 , 1 would have 
it trimmed with a . . philamot or some pretty colour. 1657 
R. Eicon ISnrbadoes (1673) 3 Instead of the fresh and lively 
greens, .these [islands] were apparrerd with Russets, or at 
best Phyliamorts. 1659 Lovei^ace /Vf;«j(iB64' 1^9 Lucasla 
..'stills new life in fields of fueifiemort. 2703 M. Martin 
Dcscr. W. Isl. (1716) 13s It’s of a dark colour, and only 
dyes a Plulamot. 1721 Cidder Douhle GnUant i, A mottly 
crowd of Bl.icks, Tawny, Olives, Feulamols, and p.Me Blues. 
^^ 7^5 Swift Direct. Sem^anfs, Fcdtnait, 'I’he colours you 
ought to wish for arc blue, or fiiemot. turned up with red. 
2841 Brands Pop. II. 173 'I'he Egyptians fuse] 

yellow, or fillcmot. 2844 James Agincourt \. 37 His tight- 
tilting hose were of a light philimot, or brownish yellow. 

Flier ^ (fai-bi). [f. P'ile + -Eiri.] One 
Avho files or works with a file; j/rc. tone who 
files down gold and silver coin. 

159® Florid, Limaro, a filer or m.iker of files. x66o 
Howlll Lexicon. A Filer, limenr, 1692 Llttrell Brief 
Eel. (1S57) Ih 554 Scvcrall clipjKrrs, coinner>, and filers 
taken up in the Mint on Sunday last, and sent to Newgate. 
j 88 a Firm, tleekly Post 24 June 5/s Cun-action Filers 
w.micd. 2884 Birm. Daily Post 23 Feb.3,/5 Spur Filer and 
Fituslier wanted. 


Filer - (fsHai). [f. File 7;.3 + -ehI.] a. One 
who places something upon a file. b. An apparatus 
for filing or holding papers. 

sZZo Libr, £/mV. A’wfw/. (N. Y.) XI. 377 Notice is given 
to the filer of the caveat. x8y4 Knight Diet. Mech„ Filer, 
an office device for holding bills and loose papers. 

Filer ^ • see File 
F ilet(e, obs. form of Fillet. 

Filial (fi'Hal), a. Also 6 feliall, fyliall, 6-7 
filiall. [ad. late 'L.ftlidl-is, f. fili-us son. (if. F. 
filing 

1 . Of or pertaining to a son or daughter. 

a. Of sentiments, duty, etc. : Hue from a child 
to a parent Filial fear : see Feab sb. 3 d. 

1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. IX. 2x6 Ys no final {v. r. filial] 
loue with his folke. 2532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks, 
700/1 Ciiristen people receiue the spirit of feliall loue. 2667 
Milton A A. xu. 306 Disciplin’d .. from servil fear To filial. 
27S9 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. vii. 494 James had hitherto 
treated his mother with filial respect. 1834 Hr. Martineau 
Demcrara xii, Now her filial cares were ended. 2857 H. 
Reed Led. Eng. Poets II. xi. 67 The filial piety of her 
children for poor auld Scotland. 

f b. That is the due of a son or daughter. Obs. 
2538 Witts d- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) II. 175, I giue to my 
said Sonne Rob’rt in full contentacion & payment of his 
fyliall porcion. .of all my goodes. 2635 Quarles Embl. 11. 
.\v. (1718) 121 At length corrected by the filial rod Of lus 
offended, but his gracious God. 2795 Wythe Decis. Vir- 
ginia 6 The sum of the plaintiff Mary’s filial portion. 

c. Ofa relation, designation, etc. : Characteristic 
of a son or daughter. 

2659 Pearson Creed (1839) 150 The primitive Christians 
did. .include this filial title of our Saviour together with his 
names into the compass of one word. 
iransf. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hisi.[ 1875) L iii. 52 The founda- 
tion of new villages . . standing in a filial relation to the 
original .settlement. 

2 . * Bearing the chameter or relation of a son 
or daughter* (J.). Now orUy Hansf. and fig. of 
a thing : That is the offspring of something else. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 722 Thus the filial Godhead answer- 
ing spake, a 1712 Ken Psyche Wks. 1721 IV. 185 Paternal 
God gave filml God to die, 172B Prior Celia to Damon 
202 Where the old Myrtle her good Influence sheds ; Sprigs 
of like Leaf erect their Filial Heads. 1762 tr. Bnschiug's 
Sysi. Geog. IV. 213 A collegiate-church, to which . . belong 
four other filial churches. 2889 Times 13 Aug. 3/1 The size 
of the parent seed was reproduced in the filial seed. 

+ b. Entertaining the sentiments of a son or 
daughter, Obs. rare. 

Richardson Crandtson V, ii. 20 Your ever affectionate 
and filial friend. 

+ c. absol. (quasi-sb.) An off-shoot. Obs. 

2538 Leland Itin. (1711) VII. 48 The Body of the Cathedral 
Chyrch tin Carlisle] is of an older Building then the Quyer. 
And yt ys as a Filial deriveid from S. Oswalds fast by 
Pontfreyt. 1762 tr. Buschin^s Sysl.Gcog, IV. 2x4 This 
church IS a filial of the parish of St. Veit. 

Filiality (fiH|te*nti). [f. prec. + -ixt, Cf. Fr. 
filialiH.'l a. The relation of a son or daughter to 
a parent, b. The quality of being filial. 

16x5 T. Adams Two Sonnes 70 There are that chalenge 
a filialitie — as the Jewes — *we have one Father even God’. 
2633 — Exp. 2 Peter I. 4. 75 Infinite good thing.s we par- 
take, if we be sonnes; but all lies in the assurance of this 
filialitie, 277S in Asii. 2829 Jas. Mill iYww. AAwrf (1869) 
II. xiv. 53 Paternity connotes fiUality. 28. . R. Thomas in 
Chr. World Pulpit No. 432. 87 Irreligion is as unnatural as 
want of filiality in a child. 

Filially (fi'liali), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2.] 
a filial manner ; with filial feeling or affection. 

2613 Br. Hall Holy Panegy rick 25 There is no seruant of 
God, but fearcs filially. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. m. n. 
XXX. (1852) 520 His prayers were obsen'able for the. .fijialli- 
familiar strains of them. 1843 Gladstone Glean. V. i. 37 
Dutiful affection filially accorded to their own [Church]. 

Filialness (fvlialn^). [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The quality of being filial ; filial affection or con- 
duct. 

2727 in Baxley vol. II. 277J in Ash. 2B74 Br. Magee in 
Hansard CCXIX. 27 There js something very' one-sided in 
this ciy for fatherliness from the Bishops when they meet 
with no filialncss. 

Filiate v. [f. med.L. flUat- ppl, 

stem of filiare to have a child, f. fili-us son ; see 
-ATE 3 .] /rails. = Affiliate v. To filiaie itself-. 
(fg-.) to declare its author. 

2791 Hamfson Mem. y. Wesley II. 191 The language, in 
several passages, filiates itself. xZz^Exmninerxx/z A young 
girl . . brought . . before a Magistrate, in order to filiate her 
expected offspring, a 1843 Southey ccxxxi. (xB48) 

624/1 hlany parts, .bearing so strong a likeness that no one 
can hesitate at filiating them upon the ipsissimns Luther. 
Hence FiTiated///, a. 

2810 T. Jefferson Writ. (2830) IV. 139 On these the 
filiated societies model their opinions. 2839 Bailey Festjis 
xix. (184812x7 The great paternal.. fire.. wherein All filiated 
nature ceaseth work. 

Filiation (fili|?^’Jen). Also 6 flliacion. [a. 
V. filiation, ad. med.L. filidtion-cm, n. of action 
f. jVidre, recorded in sense * to give birth to *, f. L. 
fili-tts sonj 

1 . Theol. The process of becoming, or the con- 
dition of being, a son. 

Many Diets, have a sense * adoption as a son ’, illustrated 
by the first of our quots. from Donne. The sense is ciy. 
inologically Jusiifi.nbJe, and may probably exist; but quot, 
2623 - seems lo show that it was not intended by Dontic. 


, a 2529 Skelton Prayers, To the Father i8 The onV 
Sonne of God by fiUacion. 2628 Donne Semu \i (i6*oi *5 
God hath forgot all these p.alernities, all these filiations.iii 
these inviscerations of Israel into his owne bosome. Ipi 
57 God shall forget his former Paternities and our formw 
Filiations. 1720 Waterland Eight Seme. 155 Tho^ Ex. 
pressions of Image, or Form of God, relate to Christ’s Son- 
ship or Filiation. 2893 Fairbairn Christ in Med. THkI 
491 Continuous incarnation is progressive filiation. 

2. The designating (of a person) as a son' 
ascription of sonship. 

xfisp Pearson Creed (1741) 105 After our Saviour’s norabs. 
tion immediately followeth his filiation. 

3 . The fact of being the child of a specified 
parent. Also, a person's parentage ; ' whose soa 
one is’. 

2622 Speed Hist. Gi. BHt. ix. xix. § 4 Yee be borne wlthia 
this Land . . and all the three Estates of the Land haue.. 
knowledge of your birth and filiation aforesaid. 1799 Mi- 
lone in BoswelPs yohnson an. 1744, Mr. Cust’s rea««mr?, 
with respect to the filiation of Richard S.Tvagc. 1855 H. 
Spencer Priuc. Psychol. (X872) II, viii, v. 569 Where ifie 
monogamous relation makes filiation clear. 

4 . The fact of being descended or derived, or 
of originating/r<?w ; descent, transmission from, 

2799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 323 The resemblance .. by no 
means evinces the filiation of the latter from the feraer. 
1850 Merivale Rom. Emp, (1865' I. Pref. 23 Tbe-.lnsiila- 
tions of modern Europe are derived by more direct fiUailoa 
from those of Rome. 2874 Mahaffv iVc. Lrfe Greece vv. 
199 The filiation of Aristophanes’ comedies from these 
choruses. 


5 . The relation of one thing to another from 
which it may be said to be descended or derived; 
position in a genealogical classification. 

2794 Kirwan ilfiu. 1 . p. xv,'The intricate filuflon asd 
connection of these productions. 2859 Darwin Ong.S/a. 
xiv. (1873) 371 And would give the filiation and origm cf 
each tongue. 2864 H. Spencer lllustr. Univ.Prcgr.x-gi 
This he asserts to be the true filiation of the sciences, ^ 

6. Formation of branches or offshoots ; chiefly 
coticr.f a branch or offshoot of a society or lan- 
guage. 

2777 W. Dalrymple Trav, Sp. Pori, xio The order cf 
Alcantara was instituted a filiation of Calatrava. 1814 
Berincton lu. Hist.^ Mid. Ages v. (i846> 23* Th* nodhem 
dialects., were filiations from one Common Slock. x8p 
Blackxv. Mag. XXXI. 65 The democratical ^rly, wih 
their numerous filiations, in the towns. 2890 J.T. rowux 
Cistercian Statutes 5 That great system of nhalion ana 
visitation which went^ so fiir to make up what aas bees 
called the ‘Cistercian idea', 

7 . e Affiliation 3. lit, and fig . 

2562 in Child‘Afarr/ages(E.'E. T.iJ.)86Iflarearei>VjlkJfl‘ 
son came to the Vicar of Budworth with a nlmcion. 1839 
Ld. Brougham Sta/esfu. Geo,,/// (ed. 2)^60 A manoarausw 
the Justices to make an order of filiation upon a lorwgB 

ambassador’s secretary. 

fig, 1791 Boswell yohnson an. 1761# The 
literary performance is difficult of proof. *887 Saint 5 »"R 
Hist. Elizab. Lit. xii. (1890) 448 The direct flljauoa ct 
euphuism on Spanish originals is no doubt erroneous. 

Filibeg^ (firiibeg). Sc. Also S philebeg, H 
philabegr, *ibeg, fillibeg, feilbeg, 9 philjberg. 
phillibeg. [ad. Gael, feileadh’beag the kut 0 
modern shape, f. feileadh a fold, plait + 
as distinguished from -war the large kill ^ 

primitive form.] A kilt. , 

2746 Act 20-21 Geo. II, c. 39 § 17 The.,phtle^S. or ' ; 
kill. 2772 Pennant Tour Scotl. l. (2790^ 2x1 Tw h ^ 
i, e. little plaid, also called kelt . . is a modern ,7^ 

the lower part of the plaid. 2773 Johnson vs 

Thrale 24 Sept., Old Malcolm in his filibeg. J 

yotly Beggars, yohn H ighlandman, H*® 
tartan plaid. 18x8 Landor /mag, CofW. HL 203 * 
robes and Scotch phillibegs. 

Filibuster (fi*libz^3t34),j^. Forms: 

S-g flibustier, g filibustier, 
buster. [The ultimate source is certainly 
Du. vrijbiiiter, in Kilian vriflnieter (see 
BOOTEu). It is not clear whether the i • 
c. Eng. form fiibutor, of which pr 

one example, was taken from Du. 
through some foreign lang. Late and 

xrht'totis of 

spelling, until after the middle of ^ 
century. About 1850-54, the ^orm jf/zarw^' ^ 
S^.filtbtisicro, began to be employed as the 
nation of certain adventurers who at that time ^ . 

1 ATT»prica . 

CVfS 


the F. form fiibttsiier was adopted into 
continued to be used, with occasional . 


active in the \V. Indies and Central Amena 
this has now superseded the earlier 
with reference to the history’ of the J 7 t^ ucuHtr- 
The mutual relation of the forms is 
It is possible that the corruption of/k/- intoA'/- 
to the influence of the word Flyboat (pu. ibsi 

Y.flibot, ^^i.JJibote) ; but .against this it may W 
in our first quot. the word seems to be applied 10 ‘ 
on land. In Fr. the form yr/^«jr/rr(wluchmay be 
of Eng:, freebooter) occurs in Du 'J’ertre i a ,'n A- P- 

(1667) III, X51; but flibustier U app. first t’’-* 

Oexmclin (ErsquemeTing)iyA/. 

writer says that it comes from the ..wotdii^ 

in the earlier cd. of the work in Dutch ,hcCorr4^ 

not occur. It is pos^iblc on the one hand^ in* - Jjk 
form of the Du. word may be of Eng. jr.xV 

been taken into F. from its use in the i'.ng. ^ 

W. Indies ; or, on the other hand, that I'Tjncdu’t 

the European ivars of the j6ih c., and 1 ^ 

source of GarrarU’sy7/^«/<»r. In any case tl 
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the s probably originated in Fr, as a mere sign of vowel* 
length, though from the Dictionnaire dc Trcvoux we learn 
that the s was already pronounced in 1704. In the Diet, 
ityjnolosiqite of Menage twho died in 1692', the 

forni7?/‘^«/tVr occurs, with the explanation (doubtless erro- 
neous) ‘celut qui gouverne \inJlthot\ The S^./iiibustero 
is presumably ad. F.JIibusiicr.l 

+ 1 . gen, s= Freebooter. Obs. rare — '^, 

. ^1587 Garrard Arte Warre (1591) 236 Such . . as bring 
tvares to the campe, he [the High Marshall of the Field] 
must take order that they be courteously, .vsed. .procuring 
them aconuoy. .to the intent they may. .remaine. .satisfied, 
without suspect of being robbed . . of theeues and flibutors. 
Ibid, 154 Clearing . . the hye wayes . . from fleebooters. 

2 . Spec, a. One of a class of piratical adventurers 
who pillaged the Spanish colonies in the West 
Indies during the 1 7th c. 

1792 Burke Heads for Consid. Wks. VII. 93 The Fli- 
bustiers.. about a century back, .brought, .calamities upon 
the Spanish colonies. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess, (1862) 

6 This . . man is a buccaneer, a pirate, a flibustier. 

h, A member of any of those bands of adven- 
turers who between 1850 and i860 organized expe- 
ditions from the United States, in violation of 
international law, for the purpose of revolutionizing 
certain states in Central America and the Spanish 
West Indies. 

1854 Lowell Camb. 30 V. Ago Prose Wks. 1890 I. 85 He 
who was ordained to-day might . . accept a colonelcy of fili- 
busters to-morrow. 1853 Thoreau Let. in Atlantic Mo. 
(1893) LXXII. 744/1 The gold-diggers and the Jlormons, 
the slaves and the slaveholders and the flibustiers. 1856 
Whittier Panorama^ Haschisk ix, A raving Cuban fili- 
buster ! 

aitrib. 1857 GE>f. P. TitOMrsoN Audi AH. I. ii. 6 To 
avoid a collision with the filibuster power [i. e. the U.S.A.]. 

c. In wider sense : One who resembles a *• fili- 
buster* (sense a or b) in his actions ; now esf, one 
who engages in unauthorized and irregular warfare 
against foreign states. 

x86o W. G. Cl.ark Vac, Tour-yi The contrast which these 
filibusters [Garibaldians] presented to the royal troops was 
exceedingly striking. 1M3 Draper InieU. Deuel. Europe 
iv. (1865) 95 The Greek colonists were filibusters ; ihey seized 
by force the women wherever they settled. 

d, noncc'use, A vessel employed in filibustering ; , 
a pirate craft. 

x86o Motley Nethcrl. (1868) II. .xviii, 455 The coast of 
..Dunkirk swarmed with their. .craft, from the flybooier or 
filibuster of the rivers to the larger armed vessels, 

3 . C/.S, One who practises obstruction in a legis- 
lative assembly; see Filibuster v. 2. 

i88g Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 14 Jan. a/a A humiliating * treaty* 
A'ith a single determined filibuster. 

Filibuster (fidibosstsi), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To act as a filibuster. 

1855 Lokgf. in Life {1891) 11 . 247 Youths, .rather inclined 
to filibustering in Cuba. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 135 He 
prayed with fervour as he went filHbustering. 

D. quasi-/;'rt«j. Also trans. To subject to the 
methoas of a filibuster. 

1862 B. Taylor Home <5* Ahr. Ser. 11. ii. 67 When the in- 
mates (of a prison] have enjoyed a satisfactory period of rest 
and seclusion, they join in companies, and fillibuster their 
way out.^ 1887 L. Episodes 122 , 1 was. .endeavour- 

ing to filibuster a constituency. 

2 . U.S, To obstruct progress in a legislative as- 
sembly ; to practise obstruction. 

1882 ^ Sir M. H. Beach in Standard 24 Mar. 3/2 The 
objectionable practices of * filibustering ’ and ‘ slone-walUng'. 
1885 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 20 Feb. 2/3 Ex-Confederates 
Filibuster to Prevent a Vote on the Bill. 

Hence Pilibu'sterin? vbL sb., also attrib. and 
ppl. a , ; also Pilibu'sterer, one who filibusters. 

1856 Tait's Mag. XXIII. 433 They are willing to find 
a safety valve for a portion of their filibusterers and loafers. 

1856 Genii. Mag. New Ser. I. iii/i 'I'he President has 
recognised Walker, the filibustering chief of Nicaragua. 

1857 Gex. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. xxiv, 89 America has 
long been engaged in two courses of avowed and notable in- 
justice, ‘filibustermg’and slave-dealing. Nobody would 
look.. for economy, .to a filibustering nation. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany ii. 14 Palmy days of. .filibustering prosperity. 1885 
Times (weekly ed.) 23 Jan. 1/2 A flibustermg expedition to 
Cuba is being prepared. x888 Bryce A mer. Commw. 1 . 1. x, 
337 Systematic obstruction, or, as it is called in America, 

‘ filibustering ’. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 5 Dec., He 
found that the men . . were high-minded, law-abiding citizens 
instead of filibusterers. 

Filibusterism (filibi>*stDriz’m). [f. Fili- 
buster sb. + -ISM.] The practice of filibustering ; 
inclination to, or tendency to support, filibustering. 

X862 J. Spence Amcr. 74 Filibusterism is another branch 
of the same tree (as Repudiation]. xB8o American XI 1 . 361 
Filibusterism had excited the troubles. 

Filibusterons (filibwstoras). [f. as prec. + 
-OU.S.] Resembling the conduct of a filibuster. 

1883 St. yames's Gaz. 19 Apr. 3 It would be hard to say 
why that was a design less filibusterousthan the occupation 
of New Guinea. X890 Sat. Rev. 19 July 64/2 In a manner 
gallant but slightly filibusterous — the word deserves coining 
— he broke down the resistance of the Mexicans. 

Filical (fi-iikal), a. [f. L. JHic-, Jilix fern + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to ferns. 

*835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 93 The Filical alli- 
ance, consisting of vascular Acrogens. 

Filicanline (filikp-lsin), a. [f. 

thread + catil-em stalk -ine.] Having a thread- 
like stein. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 


Filicide^ (fi-lissid). filia son, 

daughter + -ciDE : see -cide i.] One who kills a 
son or daughter ; a slayer of his own child. 

1823 Douglas \VL. XX. 267 Fearful of being discovered by 
the intended filicide. 1848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. 
^Yks. (Moxon) 365, 1 told how it [the aloe] .. discharging its 
pistil ,, shot The botanical filicide dead on the spot. 
Filicide - (fidissid). [f. as prec. ; see -cide 2.] 
The action of killing a son or daughter. 

1665 J, Webr Stone-Heug (1723) 217 Homicide, Filicide, 
Fratricide. 1839 F. Barham Exul, 47 Let not the 

race Of mortal men.. Utterlyperish, thro’ ournlicide. 2879 
A. E, Sproul in Boston Herald 3 May, Additional details 
of the Pocasset filicide are given below. 

Hence Pilici'dal a, concerned with the slaughter 
of sons and daughters. 

2852 J. B. Owen in Ld. hxgestre's Meliora I. 133 His ruin 
realized the filicidal fable of Saturn. 

Filiciform (fili*sii^jm), a, [f. L. fdic-, Jilix 
fern + -(i)form.J Having the form of a fern ; 
fem-shaped. 

18.^6 in Smart Suppi,, and in mod. Diets. 

Fllicoid (fi*likoid),<r.and^A [f. as prec. + -oiD.] 

A. adj. Resembling a fern. 

X847 in Craig. ^ 1876 Pace Adv. TexLbk. Geol. xiv. 268 
The same gigantic coniferous and filicoid plants are found 

B. sb. A plant having the appearance of a fern. 

18.^7 in Craig. 

Fllicology (filikpdod^i). [f. "L.Jilic- filix fern 
+ Gr. ‘\oyta discoursing: see -(o)logy.] The 
science or study of ferns. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Filiety (filoi*Mi). rare, [ad. late F..ftl{etdt‘em 
sonship, L filius son.] = Filiation 2. 

x8sx Mill Logic (ed. 3) 1 . 1. ii. § 7. 45 The concretes, father 
and son, have, or might have, the abstracts, paternity, and 
filiety, or filiation. 

Filife: see Five-leaf. 

Filiferous (faili-ieras), a, [f. "L./il^um thread 
+ -(i)feuous.] Bearing or provided with thread- 
like parts. 

1841-71 T. R. Jokes Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 61 The presence 
of a prehensile apparatus of filiferous capsules. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. (1848) 5x3 Cells.. filiferous within. 

Filiform (fsi-lifpjm), a, [f. as prec. -h -(i)form, 
cf. F. fliforme.] Having the form of a thread : 
thread-like. 

1757 PuLTS'EY in p/til, Trans. 1 . 66 The style is filiform. 
x8ii Pinkerton Petral, II. 310 The amorphous lava., 
sprinkled with filiform crystals of felspar. 1887 Ruskin 
Prxtcrita II, 152 This (inlet) was crossed, .by ihedelicatest 
of filiform suspension bridges. 

Hence PiTlfonned ppl, a. in same sense. 

1851 Darwin Cirripedia I. 9 , 1 distinctly saw a long fill* 
formed organ, bearing e.\cessiv€!y fine hairs in lines. 

Filigrane (fidigr^in), sb. Forms : a. 7-9 
flligrain(e, fillagreen, (7 filagram, fil’gran, 
filegreen, fllograin, 8 filagrain, -green), 8 fili- 
green, £lligraue, -grean, -green, 8- filigrane. 

0 . 7 philigrin, 7-8 philagrain, -green, -grin; 
[a, Fx.Jiligrane (in 17th c. often -gramme), ad. It. 
Jiligrana, f. 'L.fi/um thread and grdnum grain.] 

1 . = Filigree jA 1, 

• x668 Lady Chaworth in xzth ReJ Hist, MSS. Comm. 
App, V, 10 A cabinet of cristall and philigrin. a x68o Butler 
Rem. (1759) 1 . 183 As if it Jiad been wrought in Filograin. 
x68z Land. Gaz, No. 1721/1 Coco-mit Cups set in Fillagreen. 
27x3 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 226 'I'heir Embroiderers work 
in Fillgreen very curiously, 1794 W. Combe BoydclPs 
Thames 1 . go Taste has run into the contrary extreme cf 
frippery and filigrane. 2850 Longf. Blind Girl of CastcB 
Cutlli tii. 68 The crown of filigrane suspended from the low- 
arched portal. 

b. transf. esp. of architectural ornament. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Dict.s.Y. Caramel, The Sugar thickens 
and. .a kind of curious Filigreen orNet- work, will be form’d. 
1762-71 H, Walpole Vertuds Anecd. Paint. (_iyZ6) I. 194 
ror airy towers of almost filigraine we have none to oe 
compared with those of Rheims. 1775 — Let. to Sir H. 
Mann 22 Apr., Adam, our most admired, is all gingerbread, 
filigraine, and fan-painting. 

2 . aitrib. = PTligree 2. Also filigrane-work 
= Filigree- WORK. 

x68o Ashmole Diary 358 A gold chain . . composed . . of 
philagreen links in great knobs. 1687 E, Browne Trav. 
(ed. 2) 147 A curious Filegrane Handkerchief^ and two fair 
Filegrane Plates. rtx6S9 A. Behn Novels II. 194 

This case shall be . , like those delicate ones of Filligrin 
Work, which do not hinder the sight. 2690 Songs Costume 
(Percy Soc.) 294 In filgran casset. 2696 tr. Du Months Voy. 
Levant x. 222 A golden Sun of Filagram-Work. 27x0 Steele 
Taller No. 245 f 2 A small Cabinet,. in which were, .several 
Filagrain Curiosities. 172$ tr. ii{ad.D''Anois' IVks. 416 All 
in large Flaskets of Filagreen Gold. 2742 Mrs. Delany 
Aiitobiog. (1861) II. i6g A fine present in a large filHgrane 
silver box. 2753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty viii, 96 The great 
number of Its filligreen ornaments. 2786 tr, Beckford's 
Vathek (1823)67 Drawing from a fillagreen um, a parch- 
ment. 2847 .Ansted Anc, IVorld viii. 144 Their edges appear 
like ffolden filigrane-work. 

i* Fi'ligra^ne, v. Obs. = Filigree v. Hence 
i'Frligraned^/. XT. 

2690 Evelyn FoP’s Diet., Fil-grain’d, Dressing-boxes , . 
or whatever else is made of silver wire-work. 

Filigree, filagree (fi*ligrf,-agn),jA Forms : 
a. 7-9 fillagree, 8-9 filligree, 7- filagree, 9 
filigree. 0 . 8 phillagree, phil(l)igree, -grew. 
[Abbreviated from filigreen : see Filigrane.] 

1 . 'Jewel work of. a delicate land made with 
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threads and beads, usually of gold and silver* 
{Encycl. BritJ 

1693 Evelyn Diary 13 July, A cabinet of .silver fillagree. 
2722 Loud. Gaz. No. 6014/3 Fine chac’d Philigrew and Hous- 
hold-Plate. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi yourn, Frame 
of silver fillagree^ finely worked. 2822 Byron yuan in. Ixiii, 
Gold cups of filigree. 2822 Scott Kenilw. vi, A beautiful 
Venetian mirror, m a frame of silver filigree. 

transf. 2873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 69 Palace-panes 
Pinholed athwart their windowed filagree By twinklings 
sobered from the sun outside. 

b. The art of making this work. 
xZoo Spirit Pub. y)'«/f.(i8oi)IV.366 Having her daughters 
taught French and filagree. 

2 . aitrib. (= made of, or worked in, filigree); 
also filigree glass (see quot.), Filigree-work. 

2747 H. Walpole Let. to Conway 8 June, It is set in 
enamelled meadows, with phillagree hedges. 2779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 299 Goldsmiths, _ who make filligree buttons. 
2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xi, Enclosed within a filigree 
screen of gold, lay the image of the saint. 2803 Gent. Mag. 
in Spirit Pub. ytuls. (1804) VIL 44 Fillagree tea-caddies. 
2843 Lytton Last Bar. ir. ii, A collar or necklace of uncut 
jewels^ set in filagree gold. 1872 Yeats Teclin. Hist. Comm. 
264 Filigree glass . . consisted of spirally-twisted white and 
coloured enamel glasses, cased in transparent glass. z8S6 
Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salammbd 4 Gold filigree baskets 
containing flowers. 

Filig'reo (fi’ligrf), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
ornament with filigree work, to work in filigree. 
Hence FiTigreed ppl. a. 

2832 Trelawny Adv. younger Son Ivi, A little filagreed 
basket of fruit. 2847 Tail's Mag. XIV. 383 Vestiges of 
pre-Adamite existence found filagreed into fossils, or intag- 
lioed on stones. 1872 ‘Mark Twain’ Innoc. Abr. xiv. 95 
A domed and filagreed white temple, .burst upon us. 

FiTigree-wo:rk. [f. Filigree sb. + Work.] 

1 . Work in filigree. 

2773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 433 A diick board cut through 
like filligree-work. 2848 Lytton Harold i. i, An uncut 
jewel, set in Byzantine filagree work. 
fog. 1828 Hazlitt Eng. Pocts’vi. 96 The Rape of Jhe Lock 
. . the mo.st exquisite specimen of filigree work ever invented. 

2 . ijansf. Stone-work resembling filigree. 

2790 Pennant London (i8i3> 94 Quatre-foils of philligree- 
work. 2857 H. Miller Test. Rocks i. 38 Columns of an 
elder Alhambra, roughened with, .exquisite filagree work. 
Prliism. nonce-wd, [f. L./r/T*T« + -iSM; after 
Nepotism.] Undue partiality for one’s own son. 

2823 in Examiner (1Z1I2 Th^filiism and secretaryism of 
the Earl of Eldon here are as great evils as nepotism ever 
was in Rome. 

Filing' (fsHiq), vbl. sbJ^ [f. File + -ikg L] 

1 . The action of File v,^ lit. and Jig. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xiv. (149s) s68 The 
powdre that fallyth fro the yren wy th fylynge. *5^7 Recorde 
IVhetst. B )j b, The filyng, sharpenyng, and quickenyng of 
the witte. 2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 53 An Instrument 
of great use for flat Filing. 1694-^ Pepvs Lei.^ 20 Jan. in 
Acadcmy(iBgo)gA\xg. 111/2 Our Friend’s Learning, .wants 
a little fileing. 

attrib. 2774 Foote Cozeners i. Wks. 2799 II. 147 The 
clipping and filing affair compels him to keep a little private. 

2 . concr. usually pi. One of the particles nibbed 
off by the action of the file. 

2398 Thevisa Barth, DeP. R. xvi. iv. (Tollem. MS.), The 
vilynge of golde take in mete. 2592 Pcrcivall Sp. Diet,, 
Limaduras, the filings. 2646 SirT*. Browne/*jP7W, Ep. m. 
xxii. 265 For medicall uses, wee take downe the filings of Iron 
or Steele. x66i Lovell Anim. ^ Min. 79 The filings of 
the foremost hoofes given with water help the fiettings in 
Horses, 2772 Priestley in Franklin's IVks. (1887) IV. 489 
A mixture of iron filings and brimstone. 2812 Sir H. Davy 
Client. Philos, 259 Filings of copper are usually employed. 
18^5 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. 111. vii. 154 The minutest 
filings from the chains of St. Peter. 

3 . Comb., as filing-block, a block of wood 
grooved to hold small rods or bars while being filed ; 
filing-machine (see quot.) ; filing-pin, a piece of 
hard wood used in silver manufacture to file against. 

2874 Diet. Mech. I. 843/1 * Filing-block. .* Filing- 

machine, z. A machine used in the mint to reduce the weight 
of coin planchets, when above the .standard . . 2. A machine in 
which a file is mounted as a jig-saw; or to reciprocate in a 
manner similar to that of a file in the hands of a workman. 


Tv liTi gr^ vbl.sh.^ [f. FiLEZ'.-] The action of the 
vb. File ; concr. excrement. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2345 Now er J»^i made foule and 
ugly Thurgh fylyngofkair synanly. C1460 Urbanitatis 52 
in Babecs Bk. (1868) 24 Kepe hv hondys faj're & welle Fro 
fylynge of the towelle. 26. . Childe IVaters in Evans O. B. 
(1784) II. XXXV, 213 And take her up in thine armes twayie, 
For filing of her feete. <22622 R. Hawkins in Hawkins s 
Voy. (1878) 196 Nor in any of their nestes, was to be found 
.. the filing of any fowle. 

riling (foi’liq), vbl. sb.^ [f. File z». 3 -f- -ing L] 
The action of File v.'^ ; an instance of this. a. 
The action of putting a document on a file. b. 
Jl/il. The action of forming a file or files. 

a. 2712 Arbuthnot yo/m Bull i. -xi. Fees, .for 
exemplifications .. filings of words. 18^ Law { 
LXXXV. 132/2 The filing by a debtor of his own 

b. . 179S •5- Cnz’a^tyySzs) S / 

and in general the movements of man^uvre. x ^ 

Instr. Cavalty ii. 9 Filing is an operation of ihe squadron. 

t Fi-Kole Obs. Forms : o. 4 
lyole. e. 6 fyall. -ell, phioll. [a. OF. , 

■elle, fillole, also fwle, -lie, fyele, .app. a column, 
turret.] ? A column, turret, or 
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lowc Degr& 83s Your curtaines of camaca, all in folde, Your 
felyoles all of Golde. 1501 Douglas PaU Hon, in. xvii, 
PinnakilUs, FyelUs, Turnpekkis . . Gilt birneist torris. 1513 
« — Janets xii. Prol. 71 Euer>’' fyall, fane, and stage. 
tFi-liole^. In 6 fllUole. [a. OF. 

(and mod, dial. Fr.) fiUiole (Fr. 
filiola, dim. of filia daughter,] A god-daughter. 

15. . }Vysc Chylde ^ Etnp, Adrian (W, de W., repr. i860) 
14 It were sj’nne to lake his cosj’nne vnto ivyfe .. or his 
fillioie, or ony of his lygnage. 

Filiouymio (fidiioni'mik). rare. [f. X.. fiU-ns 
son ; after PATROKTsno.] A name derived from 
that of a son. 

1870 Lubbock Ori^. CivUh. ix. 316 The Rejangs among 
whom the filionymic is not so common. 

llPilioq.Tie (filiieu'kwt). [L.] The word ( = 

‘ and from the Son ’) inserted in the Western ver- 
sion of the Nicene creed to assert the doctrine of 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as 
well as from the Father, which is not admitted hy 
the Eastern Church. Also attrib., as Jilioqite 
clause, question. 

1876 C. M. Davies Unortk. Land, go With reference to 
the ‘ FUioque ' clause, ‘ One branch of the Church Catholic 
affirms on this point, whilst the other declines to affirm’, 
/lid. 239 The * Filioque’ question. 

Eilip, obs. form of Fillip. 

II Filipeudula (filipe'ndi«la). Obs. exc. as 
botanical Latin. Also 6 philypendula. [mod. 
L. fem. of filipendnlus hanging by a thread, f. 
ftlurn thread + fendulus hanging, f. pendere to 
hang. Cf. '?x.filipendule.'\ The drop-wort {Spirsea 
Filipenduld). 

? 1540 tr. Vi^ds Lyiiel Praciyce A iij/a Rotes of Phily- 
pendula. 154S Turner Names a/ Herbs, Oenanthe is called 
boeth of the Herb.arics and of al our countrey men Fill- 
pendula. 1635 Moufet & Rennet Health's Improv. (1746) 
364 What Shepherd is ignorant that his Flock feedeth upon 
Filipendula, Daisies tetc.]? 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
Filipendulous ( 61 ipe-ndit<las), a. [f. mod.L. 
filipendid-us (see prec.) + -ons.] Hanging or 
having the appearance of hanging by a thread. 

1864 in Webster. 1889 in Wagstaffe Maynes Med, 
Diet, 

Filizar, -er, obs. ff. of Filacer, -zer. 

Pill (fil), sb.^ For forms see the vb. Also 4 
folle, voile. [OE. fyllo^fylUt fem. * OHG. 
fitUi fem. (MHG, viille, Ger.//V/?«? fem.), 0'^,fyllr 
{fyiit) fem. (Da. fylde masc, and fem., Sw.^/Zi? 
neut.), Goth. {^ufay‘)fuUei%—0'Xt\\X. n. of 

state f. Full a. But in Eng. the word has, 

from similarity of sound, always been associated 
with the vb. Fill. Senses 2-4 strictly belong to 
a distinct word, f. the vb.] 

1 , A full supply of drink or food ; enough to 
satisfy want or desire. Since OE. only in io 
drinh^ cat, have, take, etc. 071^5 fill. Const, of ; 
also in apposition to obj, 

Bco^vulf 562 (Gr.) Nzes hie Ssere fylle gefean hsefdon. 
^893 K. A^lfred Oros. 11. iv. § 8 Drinc nu Sine fylle, 
cwj^Land, Horn, 53 To eten hire fulle. cxz2o Bestiary 
485 Fret hire fille. a 1300 Cursor M, 3536 (Colt.) Lang es 
sll»en I cte my fill. 14. . Sir Beues (MS. M.) 2473 Of that 
water he dranke his fyl. 1508 Fisher JPA’S. (1876) 234 He 
coude not haue his fyll of pesen and oke comes. 1549-62 
Steunhold & H. Ps. civ. 259 Beastes of the mountaynes 
thereof Urinke their fils. i6xx Bible Deut, xxiii. 24 Thou 
mayest cate grapes thy fill, 1697 Dryden Virg.Past.yi, 114 
Away, my goats, away: foryou have browz’d your fill. x8io 
Scott Lady of L. 1. 1, The stag at eve had drunk his fill. 
x8x7 Shelley Revolt of Islam vii. xix, She sucked her fill 
even at this breast. 

transf, and^,gr. cxzoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 51 Hie hadden 
be fulle of wurldes richeise. c 1340 Cursor M. 23^47 (Trin.) 
Vche mon shal haue |>e folle of al bat he afiir wilne wolle. 
155^ Crowley Pleas, fy Pain 615 Of blysse or of payne they 
shall haue theyr f;^’ll. x6xi Bible Prov. vii. 18 Let vs take 
our fill of loue vntUl the morning. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 
i. 6 Having had their fill of mourning, 1775 Johnson Lett, 
to Mrs. Thrale (1788) I. cxx. 259 The hay . .lo^lay has its 
fill of sunshine. xSzx Shelley Adonais vii, He take.s his 
fill Of deep and liquid rest. x86i Hughes Tom Breavn at 
0.rf. Introd. (1889) x He was having his fill of hunting, 

D. Hence used with intransitive vbs. as an ad- 
verbial phrase : * to (bis) heart’s content’. 

c 1300 ///xrr/pl* 954 pe children. .with him leykeden here 
fille. rx34o Cursor M. 10475 flVln ) Pere she mj^te so.nve 
)iir fille. r 1400 Melayne 2x3 They had foughten lhaire fill. 
1548 UoALL, etc. Erasm. Par. fohn xix. 173 Th.at ye may 
lookc your fyl upon hym. 1642 H. More h'ouir 0/S071I u 
in. xliii, ITicy danc’d their filh. 1770 Gray In Corr. H. 
yiclipRs (1843) 107 Talk your fill to me and .spare not. i 8 o 3 
Scott Ilarm. vu xy, Let my boy-bishop fret his fill. 1866 
^Irs, Gaskell /F/tvx 4 Daft, xi. (1867) 119 She burst 
into a passion of tears, and cried her fill. 

2 . A quantity siifiicicnt to fill a receptacle or 
empty space ; a filling* charge, lit. and fig. 

1555 Lv.dlytv Churohw. Acc. (Camdenl 62 Paid for a fylle 
pfiymbcr..x.d, x849GROTE(7m«rrii. lxjav.(i862*VI.473lt 
imparted to her a second fill of strength. x88t Stevenson 
//><'■/«. Puerisq, 102 If there is a fill of loLicco among the 
crew. .pass it round. XS84 Lissj.kr Mod. Hij^A Explosives 
Z65 The earth and clay for the fill were obtained from Fruit- 
vale. 

b. An embankment to fill up a gully or hollow. 

2884 Lishon <Dakota> Sinr i 5 July, The ml will be 150 
feel long. 2887 M. Roberts Irestem Avemus 71 They 
made a * fill* or embankment eighty feel high. 
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3 . The action of filling {esp, a cup or glass), lit. 
and fig. rare. 

a 1732 T. Boston in Spurgeon Treas. Dav.V&. l.vxxi. p. 10 
A fill proposed and offered to empty sinners. /11810 
Tannahili. Poems (i846> 68 I’ll treat you wi* a Highland 
gill, Though it should be my hindmaist fill. 

4 . + Of a river : The point at which its stream is 
filled, the head-waters; in quot. opposed io fall. 
Hence transf. in proverbial use, Neither fill nor 
fall : neither head nor tail, not a trace {diall). 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xix. (1748) 333 A stream, that 
from the fill to fall, Wants nothing that a flood should be 
adorn’d withal. KeniGloss.s.v., ‘Myold dog went off 
last Monday, and 1 can’t hear neither fiU-nor-fall of him.* 
tFill (fil), sbib Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 phil, 
7 fll. [var. of Thill.] 

1 . pi. The thills or shafts of a cart. sing. The 
pair of shafts, ‘ the space between the shafts ’ (J.). 

i6o6 Shaks. Tr. .7 Cr. ili. ii. 48 And you draw backward 
weeie put you i'th nls. 1632 Rowley IPo/nan never K iii, 
I will Give you the fore Horse ))lace, and I wilbe in the Fill’s. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. 164 This Mule being put in the Fill 
of a Cart . . ran away. 1755 in Johnson, 

2 . Coinh.y as flU-horse = shaft-horse, 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. n. ii. 100 Thou hast got more haire 
on thy chin, then Dobbin my philhorse has on his taile. 
1648 Herrick (1844) 11 . 38 Some cross the fill-horse. 
169s Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss, s. v. The horse 

which goes in the rods is commoIn]ly called ihefillar, and 
the fill-horse, a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 

Fill (fil), V, Pa. t. and pa. pple. filled (fild). 
Forms: 1 fyllan, 2 fellen, 3-5 fuU(e(n, fille(n, 
(3 felen, 4 sonth. velle), 4-6 fyll(e, 3- fill. [ME. 
fulUniJi) OE. fyllan = OFris. fttllia, fella, OS. 
fnllian (Du. vnllen), QlUG.fnllen (MHG. viillen, 
Gtx. fallen), Oy^.fylla {^w.fylla, 'Dti.fylcle'), Goth. 
fnlljani—OTtvit. ^fulljan, f. fullo- Full a."] 

I. To make full. 

1 . To supply with as much as can be held or 
contained ; to put or pour something into (a re- 
ceptacle) till no more can be received. Also, io 
fill full. Const, '^of ( = OE. genitive), with, 

a. in material sense. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. IxxxtiJ. IO Ontyn l7lnne muS and icMne teala 
fylle I <rxx6o Hatton Gosp, Luke xv. x6 Da ^e-wilnede he 
his wambe fellen of )>am bean-coddan i»e Jra swjn teten. 
ex205 Lay, 20507 Me feolden heom^ (scipenej mid folke. 
CX2SO Gen, ^ Ex. 1225 A fetles wid water fild, cx32o 
Cast. Love 731 A welle ^at..fulleh f>e diches a^boute 
wal. 1393 Gower Conf. 11 . 204 That o kist Of fine golde. . 
anone he filde full, r 1440 Capgravr Life Si. Kaih. v, 1962 
Of laumpes hangynge..nilt with j>at oyle. X599 Marston 
Sco, Vilianie 11. vii. 205 That they their paunch may fill 
with Inis blood. 1645 Rutherford 7'ryal ^ Tri, Faith 
(1845) XI Jesus Christ.. was full of grace a vessel filled to 
the lip. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 283 Who fill’d the 
Pail with Beestings of the Cow. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 249 At the tale of pi^ my eyes are filled with tears. x886 
D. C. Murray Cynic Fortune vi, The broken . . gentleman 
filling his pockets with fairy bank-notes. 

b. in immaterial sense. 

rtiooo /jN<fr^ffr523(Gr.)He..wuldres fyldebeorhlne bold- 
welan. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 117 J?e holi gost com uppen 
be apostles and filde ful pat hus here hie inne seten. a 1300 
Cursor M. 852 (Cott.) God,. fild Hs werld al wit his grace. 
13. , Poems fr. Vernon MS. 71 Ffullyng hem of bi fatnesse 
Of inward saunctite. <rx43o Hymns Virg. (1867) 27 Of grace 
my bou^t bou fille. 1471 Ripley Comp. A ten. v. in Ashm. 
( 1652) 158 Theyr howsys ^v\'th stench they fylL xs6i N orton 
& Sackv. Gorboduc 1. i. (i57i)Aiv/i His enuious hart,. 
Filled with disdaine. *667^ Milton P. L. i. 495 Ely’s Sons, 
who fill’d With lust and violence the house of God, 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 522 Linnets fill the Woods with 
tuneful Sound. 17x0 Addison 7 n/Lrr No. 220 f x Having 
received many Letters filled with Compliments, 1744 Bi*. 
Warburton IF/tr. (1811) XI. 244 Wfj/r, The public therefore 
cannot be as impatient for their conviction as this de- 
cipherer is for filling his subscription. 1812 Southey 
fxSso) III. 338 Surely such a subscription might soon be 
filled. X848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 29 Three moreye.'irs 
filled with injuries. 

c. Phrases: '^^TofillthehattdsofiallGhttxhm): 
to invest with an office. To fill one’s hand (at 

; Poker) (see quot. 1885). Tofill one's pipe\ to attain 
i to easy circumstances or wealth {slang). 

*535 CoycBDALE fudg, xvii. 5 Micha.-fylled y» handes of 
one of his sonnes. tZzx P. Egan Tom 4 Jerry vi. 84 
Such persons, .have lived just long enough, accoroing to 
a vulgar phrase, to fill their pipe, and leave others to enjoy 
it. x88s H. Jones in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XIX. 283/1 
The dealer then .asks each in rotation who have chipped 
whether they will fill their hands (i.e. whether they will 
e.vch.ange any cards for an equivalent number from the top 
of the pack) or play the hand dealt. 

d. To fill a ship's bottom (see quot. 1867). To 
fill the ice (see quot. 1892). 

^ xB^ Smyth Word^bh., Filling a ship's bottom, 

implies covering the bottom of a ship with broad-headed 
nails, so as to ^ivc her a sheathing of Iron. 1892 J, Kerr 
Gloss. Curling Terms, Curling 380 Fill the ice, place stones 
on the way lo the tee. 

e. Sc, In hand-loom wcaTring, ahsol.^Xo fill the 
‘pirns’ or bobbins with yam, thus making- them 
ready to be placed in the shuttle. 

1889 J, M, Barrie IVindawin TVm/wj xii. loSNanny went 
to the loom in his place, filling as well as weaving. 

1 2 . To impregnate. Cf. Full a. Obs. 
*^Toi*SELL/W/r^.Briw/s(i658)48 Theydesire the Cow 
at eight months old, out they arc not able to fill her till they 
be two years old. 1645 Milto.y L' Allegro 23. 


3 . iiifr. To become full, either in a material ( 
immaterial sense. Of the bosom : ^fillout (i()b 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 244 The one is filling still rcc- 
compleat. 1685 Cotton tr. Moniaigjie L 2H A soul stretchi 
and dilates itself proportionably as it fills. 17x3 Guardis 
No. 171 In a few weeks, when the town fills, tjst I 
Paltock P. IVi/hiffs(xBB4)J,ix. 93 Upon launching mi' be 
I perceived she was very leaky, so I let her fill. xBc 
J. Davis Trav. Amer, 57 A bosom just beginning to fii 
2850 Tennyson In Mem. xix, Twice a day the Severn fills 

ri* b. Of a list, etc. : To be filled up. Obs. 

1710 Lend. Gas. No. 4661/3 The Lolterj’ for two MilHoc 
of Florins fills with great Success. 

4 . Naut. a. trajis. Of the wind : To cause (th 
sails) to swell ; to distend. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp, Epil. 12 Gentle breath of yours n 
Sailes Must fill. 1735 Phil. Trans. XLL 536 The Sailc 
concerns himself no farther with the Wind, than as it fil! 
his^ Sails. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid in. 268 South 
filling the sails. 

b. inir. Of a sail: To become full of wind. 

X83S Marryat Pirate i, The jib filled as the frigat 

rounded to. 

c. trans. To fill ike sails : ‘ to brace the j-ard 
so that the wind strikes the after side of the sails 
and advances the ship in her course ’ (Smyth). 

X794 Rigging fy Seamanship IL 312 Fill the sails. j8^ 
Sir j. C.Ross Voy. S. Seas II. 168 By backing and filling 
the sails we endeavoured to avoid collision. 2875 Bedfosj 
SaiioVs Pockei-bh. x. (ed. 2) 354 Fill the head sails. 

d. absol. ; also to fill away. 

x68x Lond. Gas. No. 1628/1 In the mean time, the Admiti 
who had been beaten off, filled and laid them Aboard th« 
second time. 1832 Marryat H. Forster xli, Thecommodort 
made the signal to fill, 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. J/rtifxxxv, 
233 Each vessel filled away, and kept on her course.^ 1^ 
G. Balmanno in Merc. Marine Mag. VTI. 369 Thinking 
there must be room ahead I filled again. 

6 . To stock or store abundantly. 

c xooo Csdmofls Got. 196 (Gr.) Tudre fyllaS eorSan algrcnt 
138S WvcLiF Gen. i. 22 Wexe 30, and be 5e multiplied, and 
fille ge the watri.s of the see. 1667 Milton P.L.vit. 357 
Be fruitful, multiply, and in the Seas And Lakes and run- 
ning Streams the waters fill. X7B2 Cowrer Progr. 

The wriggling fry soon fill the creeks around, 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 203 This parliament was WW 
with Dermots and Geohegans [etc.]. 1856 Emerson 
'Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 42 The nvers..are »rti- 
ficially filled with the eggs of salmon. 

6 . To charge or make up with some foreiga 
material ; hence, to adulterate. 

2887-2890 [see Filled ppl, a. 2 b.]. 


II. To occupy completely. • 

7 . To occupy the whole capacity or extent of; 
also, to spread over or throngnout, pervade. 

a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 28 pe suotnesse hat 
velde al bat lond. <2x400-50 Alexander 306s His klL 
fellis all flode a forelange o brede. 

Medif. 4- Vozos x. § 34 'The heart of man is. .so 
desire, that the round globe of the , 1 

three corners of it, 1646 P. Bulkelev Gospel Cffj J- ‘r 
Water which fills the sea. X690 Locke Hum. n. ^ 
§2 The Idea [which] belongs to Body, "'hereby we 
it to fill space. 2768 Johnson Let. to F. A, , 

May, The maps, .fill two Atlantic folios. i 

Hist. Eng. I. 397 'rhe fame cf her great 
Europe. x86o Tindall Glac. 1. ii. 17 "j '-mr'ea 

filled the valley. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 444 The dtscus. 
which fills the Xllthbook of Aristotle’s Metaphya*^* .^ 
Daily News 17 Oct. 2/7 Wherever there is sufficient b • 

between the two [towns] to ‘fill ’ a wire. 

b. In immaterial sense : To be all that l 

tained in. . t, r « Tl« 

1890 J. Martineau Scat Authority Relfi> ”5^' . nr> 
mere resort to testimony for information beyona 0 r 
vince does not fill the meaning of ‘ authority . ^ t-j 

c. slang. To fill the hill : (a) Thto/ruc . • 
quot. 1891. (b) ( 7 . 6 '. ‘To do all that is de. j 
expected, or required ; to suit the requtremeo 
the case’ (Cent. Diet.). 

X882 Chicago Tribune, ‘ Affable Imbecile would ^ 
the bill for you. 1891 Farmer rjnti* 

to excel in conspicuousness: as a .star actor wn 
* billed ' to the exclusion of the rest of the 

8. To hold or occupy (u position) ; to j- >, 
the duties of (on office, place, post, etc.). ■' 
a chair, place, seat, etc. with miteture o . ^ 
So t To Jill the time : to do what is wantol 

time. , • , re In 

c xeoo Apol. Loll, i pe pope. .filHb not 
be office of Petir in 5erp. tboi Shaks. 

I fill a place, I know’t. Ibid. hi. vii. 33 In 
fill the time, Hcrselfe most chaslly absent. i697 
Georg. IV. 294 Thus make they ^Ings to fill 

tyiiSTCELC^A No. 2 r I He fills the Cha r at 

Session. 2769 Goldsm. Rom. Hist. Ii78o» IL .^sYos '1 
uity in filling the duties of each [cmplo^^cn V 
Juan IV. XV, I’hey were not made in ..,vmK h'f' 

A busy character in the dull .scene. ? 

Eng. II. 60S Penh .. filling the gre.at P'^.^ ° i 

1871 Freeman Nortti, Cong, (2876) lY'*,'* ' 
like Lincoln, .fills a prominent place Inc' 

1876 Glaostonc Homeric ' t vXl.V* 

of Chemistry .at Athens. sBB$La‘.vrvn 

The post svhi^ is now filled by Mr. lib® f-C* 

9 . a. To occupy or ('■ 

copying (what is vacant), f To fdl 

to take the place of. , 

156* Turner Herbal n. 67a, The a-< 

ofspodium. 1875 Jowett AV/»/^(ed. a) II • ^ 
which fill a vacant hour. 
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1). To put a person or thing into (a vacant place). 
X50? Shaks. 3 Hcn,yi, in. i. i6 No Harry., ’tis no Land 
of tmne, Thy place is fill’d. x868 Freeman Nonn. Con<j, 
fx8^6) II. App. s88 The people at large claimed a voice in 
hlling the episcopal chair. 

III. To satisfy; to fulfil, complete. 

10. To produce a sense of fullness in ; to satiate, 
satisfy, glut; in both material and immaterial 
sense. Chiefly of a personal agent ; occas. of a thing. 
Const, with. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6842 (Cott.) pe pour men hunger for to 
fill. 17227 (Cott.) Mi flexsli lust to fill, Ayenh. 

77 Hi onderstondep pet al pe worlde ne is na^t a guod 
snode: uor mannes herte to uelle. f:i44o Pf‘om/. Parv. 
160/1 Fyll wythe mete, sacio, 1485 Caxton Paris V, 31 
Coude not be contente ne fylled to beholde hyr fayre loue. 
*SS9 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xvii, How fast she fylde me 
both with prayes and prayse. 1607 Shaks. Tiinon 1. 1. 271 
To see meate fill Knaues, and "Wine heat fooles. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts (16581 360 .A Lion.. when he is 
satisfied and filled he layeth aside that savage quality. i65x 
Pepys Diary 23 July, I sat before Mrs. Palmer. .and filled 
my eyes with her, 1715 Cheyne Philos. Princ. Reli^, n. it 
70 Nothing .. but the absolute and increated Infinite, can 
adequatly fill and super-abundanlly satisfy it [the desire], 
1821 Keats Isabel ii, Her full shape would all his seeing fill, 
t b. inir. To become satisfied or satiated. Obs. 
<rx330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 2392 Sone after- 
ward pey fillede of Leyre. 1592 Shaks. Ve7t. «5‘ Ad. 548 
Glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth. 

1 11. To make satisfaction for, atone for (a fault). 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24700 tGott.) Suilk fautis mai men fill. 
12. f a. To carry out in or to its fullness, execute, 
perform (a command, duty, promise, etc.) ; to ful- 
fil (a prophecy, etc.). Also to Jill forth. Obs. 

ciooo Azarias 42 (Gr.) Fyl nu ]>a frumsprasce, ri200 
Ormin 917 He ne namm nan gom To fillenn all hiss wikenn. 
nx225 After, R. 386 Luue uilleS pe lawe. ciz^o Gen. <5* 
1463 Hat he sulde fillen 8at quede Sat he abraham 
quilum dede. a 1300 Cursor M. 14531 tCott.) He com for. . 
be prophecis to fill. C1340 Gato. «5- (Gr. Knt. 1405 To fylle 
pe same forwardez ])at liay by-fore maden. ^1380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks, I. 324 Goddis wille is fillid asideli. cx^oo 
Destr. Troy ten But this forward to fille, first ye me sweire. 
CX500 Lancelot 3353 Thai.. All redy war to fillyng his 
command. 1578 Scot, Poems xtih C. II. 131 To fulfill his 
Fathers will, Till fill forth that he said. 

f b. To make perfect, accomplish, complete, 
finish (a work, period of time, * one’s days ’). Also 
with inf. as obj. Obs. 

c xys Lamb. Horn. 39 pet seofeSe is cherite, heo fulled alle 
ba core ping and endeS. c 1300 Havelok 354 Beth him tok 
pan he best wolde Liuen, but hj’se dayes were fulde. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 34 Auht 5ere was he kyng, ms 
dales alle filled. 1382 NVyclif Ex, xxxvi. 8 Alle the wise men 
in berte maden to fille the werk of the tabernacle. 1388 — 
^er. Ii. 63 Whanne thou hast fillid to rede this book, czaoo 
Destr. Troy 1109 To fillyn our fare & our fos harme. x6ix 
Bidle Isa, Ixv. 2Q An olde man, that hath not filled hts dayes. 

c. Comm. To execute (a trade order). Also 
{U.Si), To make up (a prescription). 

1866 Lowell Lett. (1804) 1. 569, I sat down and did what 
I could to answer {'fill , 1 think, is the proper word) your 
order. Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 7/2 In order to fill this one 

order by a single firm. 1891 H. Tucklev Under ike Queen 
25 The individual who fills their prescriptions. 

IV. With the introduced contents as obj. 

f 13. To put (wine, etc.) into a vessel with the 
view of filling it; hence. To pour out. Also, To 
fill abonty out (see 16 c). Obs. exc. arch. (Cf. Ger. 
fitlleti.) 

Erie Tolous Fylle the ^^ne, wyghlly he badd. 
2530 Palsgr. S49/2, I fyll drinke . . Je verse a boyre. 16x5 
Markham Eng. Housexu. ii. i. (1668) 12 Having filled it 
[Milk] into a clean vessel. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. 
Canaan in. xiv. 134 Fill sweet nectar freely about. 1705 
W. Bosman Guinea 230 Brandy in the Morning and Palm- 
Wine in the Afternoon are very briskly filled about. 17x0 
Steele Tatler No. 141 p 4, I . . desire the young lady may 
fill tea one week longer. (1840 Fonblanque Life ff Lab. 
(1874) 318 Let there be well-paid publicans to nil gills of 
whiskey.] 

absol, c 15x0 Robin Hood i, ‘ Fyll of the best wyne ’ sayd 
Robyn. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. i, I fill’d into 
your cups. 1611 Bible Rezi. xviii. 6 In the cup which she 
hath filled fill to her double. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxi, He 
hath no pleasure save to fill, to swill, and to call for more. 
14. To fill a receptacle with (any material) ; to 
put or take a load of (corn, water, etc.) on board 
a ship. To Jill powder (see quot. 1 S 67 ). 

1297 R. Glouc. (x724) X3 He lette sende hys raessageres in 
to al Grece . . And lette fulle corn, and oyl, S: wyn, uy iche 
syde. 1496 {See Filler i.] 1557 W. Towrsom m Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 114 Here we filled water, and after set saile. 
1697 Hampier Foy. I. xv. 404 Having fill'd our Water, cut 
our Wood, and got our Ship in a sailing posture. 1725 He 
Foe New Voy. (1840) 35 Having the long.boat and the 
shallop, with about six-and-lhirty men with them, away they 
went to fill water, 1797 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. 224 
Eighteen rounds of powder filled. 1867 Smyth Sailof^s 
Word-bk., Filling pozvder, taking gunpowder from the casks 
to fill cartridges. 

V. Idiomatically combined with adverbs. (For 
non-specialized combinations, see the simple senses 
and the advbs.) 

16. riUin. 

a. irons. To complete (an outline), b. To put 
in, esp. by speech or in writing, what will occupy 
a vacancy or vacant place, c. Naut. (see quot.)._ 
1840 Clough Amours de Voy. iir. X78 A chamber filled-in 
with harmonious, exquisite pictures. 1867 Smyth Sailors 


tVord-hk,, Filling-inf the replacing a ship’s vacant ijianks 
opened for ventilation, when preparing her, from ordinary, 
for sea. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 2^ The outline is com- 
manding . . and there is no detail with which our materials 
enable us to fill it in at all, which is not in perfect harmony 
with the whole. 1883 Sat. Rev. 8 Sept. 302 The aposiopesis 
is seldom filled in. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty in Lazo Times' 
Rep. LXVIII. 430/1 He had left the date blank for the 
plaintiff to fill in. 

16. nu out. 

a. irons. To enlai^e or extend to the desired 
limit. Cf. 4 . 

a 1700 Dryden (J.), Whom pomp and greatness sits so 
loose hbout. That he wants majesty to fill them out. 1707 
Norris Treat. Hinnility vi. 278 They may not , , so fill out 
the .sails of our reputation in this world. 

b. inir. To become distended, or rounded in 
outline. 

X851 Carpenter Man. Phys. fed. 2) 360 As each set of 
muscles is relaxed, the veins . . fill out again. 18SS Illustr. 
Sport. Dram. Nezvs, 21 Jan. 511/1 Merry Hampton [horse] 
is thickening and filling out. 

e. irons. To pour out (wine, etc.). Cf. 13 . 
x6o2 Marston Ant. <$• Met. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 28 Fill out 
Greeke wines. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones viii. v, Filling 
out a glass of wine. 1864 G. Dvce Bella Donna II. 145 
The tea was filled out and getting cold. 

d. = Fill Up (see 17 g), x88o [see Filled ppl. a. 2 ]. 

17. rm up. 

' Up is often used without much addition to the force of the 
verb’(J.). 

a. irons. To fill to repletion, b. To complete 
the process of filling ; to fill the vacant parts or 
places in (anything) ; to supply the deficiencies in. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. tv. iii. 62 Your Wiues, your Daughters 
. .could not fill Up The Cesteme of my Lust. I712 Steele 
Sped, No. 432 p II When you want a Trifle to fill up a Paper. 
1780 A. McDougall in Sparks Corr. Amer. RetK (1853) III. 
T36 They have passed very decisive laws for filling up their 
regiments for the war. 1803 Scott Bonnie Dundee, Come 
fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 1824-9 Landor Imng. 
Conv. (1846) II. 209 He has left us a design to fill up. 1891 
S. C. Scrivener Our Fields 4 Cities 72 These people could 
fill up their time at agriculture. 

c. To supply (a deficiency, a vacancy) ; to pro- 
vide an occupant for (a vacant post). 

1596 Shaks. i Hett. IV, tv. ii. 35 Such haue I to fill vp 
the roomes of them that haue caught out their seruices, 
x6xx Bible Col. 1. 24 Who . . fill vp that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in my flesh. 1694 F. Braccb Disc. 
Parablesv. :8i Anumerousprogenyto..fillupthe vacancies 
left by the fall of the rebel angels. 1891 Lazo Times XC. 
4x9/2 He has had to fill up two High Court judgeships. 

+ d. To come up to the measure of ; to equal. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L, v. H. 193 How many inches doth fill 
vp one mile? 

+ e. To complete the measure of. Obs. 
x6tz Bible z These, ii. 16 Forbidding us to speak to the 
Gentiles, that they mi^ht be saved, to fill up their sins 
alway. 1642 Chauncy in Bradford Plymouth Plantation 
(1856) 396 God sometimes bids a sinner until his wickednes 
IS filled up. 

tf. To fulfil, satisfy. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck, V. iv. i. 160 Comes .. to fill vp your 
Graces request in my sled. 

g. To write what is requisite in the blank space 
or spaces of a cheque, form, etc. Cf. 15 b. 

i8oa Ld, Eldon in Vesey's Reports VII. 78 A blank, left 
for the name of the person ..was not filled up. jB 8$ Act 48 
Viet. c. 15 Sched, 11, Forms, Part ii. Form (A), You are 
hereby required to fill up accurately the under-written form. 
1883 Matich. Exam, 3 June 4/7 One of them [cheques] he 
filled up for 000. 

h. Tostopup; todoawaywith(ahole)byfilling. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iii. ii. 1x6 Tq^fiH the mouth of 

deepe Defiance vp. i6xx — IVinl. T. v. iii. loi He fill your 
Graue vp. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 96 A commoner 
cannot fill up rabbit burro'vs made by the lord. Mod. 
There was a pond here, but it has been filled up. 

i. inir. ‘To grow full' (J.) Of (the bed of) 
a sea : To silt up. 

1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1702) 49 Neither the 
Palus Mceotis .. nor any other Seas, fill up, or by degrees 
grow shallower. 

VI. 18. Comb. The vb.-stem is prefixed to 
various sbs., forming sbs. with the sense ‘ he who 
or that which fills something*, as fill-basket, a 
name applied by gardeners to certain large or pro- 
lific kinds of peas, potatoes, etc. ; fill-belly, 
a glutton; fiU-(tbe)-dike, -ditch a., epithets of 
the month February; + fill-knag, ?a drunkard; 
fill-paunch (see quot.); fill-pot, ?a tippler; 
fill-sack, fill-space (see quots.); f fill-square 
{Geom.)f one of the complements of a square. 

i83x O.r/ordsk. Gloss. Suppl., *Fill basket, a large kind of 
pea. 1553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563) 49* They are 
*fylbellyes and Epicures. 1611 Cotcr., Wee call it [Febru- 
ary}. ^Fill-dike. 1879 Jefferies Wild Li/e in S. C. 314 
In February— fill-ditch’, as the old folk call it. <rx6oS 
PoLWART Flyting zv. Montgomerie 790 Buttrie bag, *fill 
knag I 1659 Torriano, Tira-Pattcia, a stretch-gut, a gulch- 
belhe, a *nll-panch. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum, i. 1. in 
Bullen O. PI. IV. 3x5 Host. There, my fine *fil-pots; give 
the word as you passe, a 1635 Naunton Fragin. Reg, (Arb.) 
55 The people then called him, *FilI-sack, by reason of his 
great wealth. 1827 Lamb Lett, (z88^ II. 194 The artist 
(who had clapt in Miss mereIyasa*fiU^pace). 1551 Re- 
corde Pathw. Knozvl. i. xvi. When there are more then one 
[square] made about one bias line, the •filsquares of euery 
of them muste needes be equalL 
Pill(e, obs. pa. t. of Fall v. 


PILLER, 


Fi’Uable, a. [f. prec. + -able.] Capable of 
being filled. 

1483 Caih.An^I. 130/2 Vy\\shy\\z,saciabilis. iZyo Graphic 
J4 May 563/2 When the white hands of April are fillable 
With blossoms. 

tFi’Uady, fiUiday. Obs. Some bird in 
Newfoundland. 


1622 N. H. Let. 18 Aug. in Wbitbourne Newfoundland, 
The Fowles and Birds of the Land are Partrige.s, Curlues, 
Fillidayes . . and such like. 1623 Ibid. 7 Filladies, Nightin- 
gales, and such like small birds. 1674 J. Josselyn Tzuo 
V oy, to N.-E. 100 Filladies are small singing Birds. 

Fillamo(r)t, -ander, obs. ff. Filemot, Fi- 

LANDER 1. 

+ Fi'Ilatrice* rare~'^. [a. F. filatrice, woman 
who spins; also ( 17 th c.) a stuff with a woof of 
floss-silk, f. filer to spin.] attrib. in Fillatricc-stuff, 
a sort of stuff ? made of floss-silk. 

1714 Fr. Bk. 0/ Rates 41 Fillatrice-Stuff, as mercery, per 
100 Weight. 

t Pille Obs. [OE.yf//*?, app. shortened from 
cerjille, Chervil.] ? = Chervil. 

In Wr..Wulcker 323 (^1050) it glosses serpillum, which 
properly means thyme. Halliwell’s Diet, has 'Fill, the 
plant Restharrow', but gives no authority. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. 34 Fille and finule. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xiii, The fenjd ant the fille. 

t Fille Obs. [Q.. V.fenilte.’\ 

1. A leaf. 

c 1450 Med. Ree. in Thornton Rom. p. xxxvi, Take vervayne 
or vetoyne, or filles of wormod, and make lee therof. 

2. As the type of something worthless. [Perh. 
another word.] 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 297 Al nas w’orj? afylle. c 1305 Pilate 
87 in E. E. P. 11862) 113 Filatus . . ne 5af 0051 worb afille. 
Filled (flld), ppl- a. [f. as prec. -f -ed LJ 

1, In various senses of the vb. 

1580 Baret F 494 Filled, satisfied, 1769 

Falconer Diet, Marine (1789) Y y iij, The filled cartridges. 
1772 Ann. Reg. 9/x A Chinese . . offered me a filled tobacco 
pipe. 1882 Pall Mall G. 12 July 8/2 Barges laden with 
filled shell are arriving. 1892 Lockwood Mech. Engin. 
Diet., Filled Rail, a point rail, or a stock rail, which has 
one or both sides filled up flush. 

b. Made up by the addition of foreign materials ; 
adulterated. Of cotton fabrics ; Faced or sized 
^?ith certain preparations serving to give the ap- 
pearance of greater substance. 

X887 Pall Mall G. 25 June 12/1 A word in defence of the 
much abused ‘filled’ cottons. x888 Nature 26 July 294/1 
The methods of production of ' filled’ (f. e. adulterated and 
watered) soaps. 1890 Daily Nezvs 25 Apr. 5/3 A mysterious 
product analogous to margarine, known to the trade as ‘ filled 
cheese ’. 

2. With adverbs : see Fill v. 15 - 17 . 

1849 Florist 264 The variety caused by numerous petals 
and a filled-up outline. x86s Comhtll Mag. Feb. 179, 1 will 
.. take them before and after my filled-up hours. z866 
Howells Venet.Li/exvi. 248 Afilled*up canal. 1880 Daily 
Nezvs 26 Aug. 2/3 The booking clerk gives him a filled-out 
memorandum. 

Fillemot, -ender, obs. ff. Filemot, Filander. 
Filler ^ (fid^j). [f. Fill v. + -er i.] 

1. One who or that which fills; in various senses 
of the verb. 

X496 Nottingham Rec. III. 291 To J>e fillers hat filled 
grauell at Trent side. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg,, The fyller and nouryssher of the other. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 59 Hee that forketh the waine is to 
slande on the stacks [? waine] and forke to the stacke 
and fillers. 1755 Young Centaur''N\i%, 1762 IV. 197 Centre 
of all good ! Filler of immensity ! x8x6 Byron Let. to 
Moore 5 Jan., The fifteen hundred fillers of hot rooms, 
called the fashionable world. x8S6 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 14/r 
The peaches come in large pans, and each ‘filler’ selects 
with a fork only the perfect halves, 
b. Sc. A funnel. 

X782 Sir j. Sinclair Observ. Scot. Dial. n8 A filer, a 
funnel. 2847 in Craig. 


2. Something used to fill a cavity, stop a gap, 
complete a load or charge, make bulk, etc. 

X591 Greene (1592) 22 Laying in the mouth 

of the sack certaine choise coles, which they call fillers, to 
make the sack shew faire. 1697 Dryden /Eneid Ded. (1709) 
207 It [an epithet] is a mere filler, to stop a vacancy in the 
Hexameter. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Filler, a filjing 
piece on a made mast, SB84 Pall Mall G. 17 May 4 A cigar 
consists of three parts, the wrapper, the bunch, and the filler. 
iBSs Harper's Mag. Mar. 608/2 It consists of. .marble blocks 
inclosing a * filler’ of cemented granite stones. 

3. With adverbs, as Jiller-in,Jiller-up. 

X726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 44 b, Those parts which., 
lie between these principal part.s, are ver>’ properly calld 
fillers up. 173s Pope Let. to Cromwell^ 17 Dec. A 

Mixture, .of forc’d and inextricable Conceits, and of needless 
fillers-up. 1776 ‘ Courtney Melmoth ’ Pupil Pleas. \. 217 
Detraction is a necessary filler-up of the vacuum. 

N. W. Line. Gloss., Fillers in, small stones in the inside ot 
a rubble-wall. - 3 

4. Comb. ; filler-bor, a receptacle for preparea 

clay in a brick machine. . , ... 

x8ki C T. Davis Bricks <5- Tiles v. 177 If J fiiUr? 
fill the charge-boxes, or as thej’ are also ,mrhrnes. 

boxes with any degree of regularity m dry-c > 

rUler^ (fi-bi). Also 7 L'- 

Fill + -eb F] A thill- or shaft-horse. Also 

c:\t Ks-sf Jus”t .L filler-horse was con- 
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fjratulatmg himsejr that it was all plain sailing now. 1888 
Berksh.Gloss.^ Viller. 

Filleroy, obs. form of PnitiLYBEA. 

Z'illet sb. Forms: 4filete, philett, 

4-5 felet(t, 5 filett, 5-6 fl-, fylette, south. 
vylette, 6 fyHet(t, (6 fylet, fillott, 7 filot, 7-S 
fiUit(t), 6-7 phiUet, 4-7 filet, 6“ fillet, [a. Fr, 
filet— Vx. filet ^ ^^.filete^ \K.filetto, a Com. Romanic 
diminutive of h.ftltwt thread.] 

1 . A head-band. a. A ribbon, string, or narrow 
band of any material used for binding the hair, or 
worn round the head to keep the headdress in 
position, or simply for ornament 

Also esp. with reference to the with which in 
classical antiquity the heads of sacrificial victims were 
adorned, or to the ‘snood’ formerly worn as a badge of 
maidenhood. 

a 1327 Pfll. Sony’s (Camden) 154 Habbe he a fauce filet, he 
halt hire hed heje. a 1^00-50 Alexander Cure para- 
mours vs to plese ne pride bairn bewenes, Nouthxre ffurrers, 
filetts, ne frengs. C1467 Poston Lett. No. 568 II. 298 She 
wuld fayne have a new feleL *530 Palsgr. 220/1 Fyllel for 
a maydens frontean. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 18 All .. of the kinges bande, haue a silken fyllet of 
scarlet colour tied about their heades. ^ 1626 T, H[a\vkins] 
Caussm*s Holy Crt. 93 Euen those, which haue yet the fillet 
of shamefastnesse vpon theyr browes, suffer themselues. .to 
ninne, after the torrent of Examples. 1697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg, n. 675 Ye sacred Muses’. . Whose Priest I am, whose 
holy Fillets wear. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 278 A belt her 
waist, a fillet binds her hair. 27^5 Burke Z«/. to ElUotViV^ 
1842 II. 241 These priests, .begin by crowning me with their 
flowers and their fillets. 1839 Mrs. Hemans Poems^ Lady 
of Cas/te, Those long fair tresses . . Bursting their fillet, 
187^ Beerbohm Patagonia vi. 91 Their hair is kept from 
falling over their faces by a fillet tied round the head. 

attrib. 2847 Emerson Poems^ Mithridates Wks. I, 140 
Ivy for my fillet band ; Blinding dog-wood in my hand, 

•bb. (Seequot.) ?«o««-2/w(transl. Gr. 5 td 5 ij^). 

2688 R. Holme 111. 3/1 Of a Crown, the Diadem, 

or Royal Fillet, is that part which compasseth the head, 

c. In the harness of a horse (see quot.). 

2607 Markham Caval. ir. ii. la Cauezan, or any other 
binding fillet ouer the nose of the horse. 

2 . A Strip of any material suitable for binding; 
a band or bandage ; f the edging or list of cloth. 

2602 Holland Pliny 1 . 259 The brims Sc borders of the sea, 
called for the resemblance of fillets or list.s in a cloth, Taenia 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. x. x.xxvii. 144 Her daintie 
breasts, like to an April! rose From green silk fillets yet not all 
unbound. 273417. Rollin's Anc, Hist.{\Z^i) I. ii. i, 226 The 
body was swathed in lawn fillets. 2769 Mrs. Rafpald Eug. 
Housekpr, (1778) 30T When it is almost cold bind it up with 
a fresh fillet. 2834 Lvttok Pompeii i. ii, She will bind the 
door-posts of her husband with golden fillets. 2865 Living- 
stone Zambesi v. 1x4 Fillets of the inner bark of a tree 
wound spirally round each curl. 

iransf, 2796 H. Hunter tr. Si.'Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
1 . 7 Yellow antherx of floweri!, suspended by fillets of white, 

b. A surgical bandage. 

1802 Paley Nat. Theot. viii, (1805) 222 The fillet Is almost 
always strapped across [a fracture) for the sake of giving 
firmness and .strength to the bandage. 2807-26 S. Cooper 
First Lines Surg. (.ed. 5) 409 A band, or fillet, which goes 
round the head. 

c, Obstetr. (See quot. 1884.) 

*753 N- ToRRiANO Midwifry 35 In this Case a Fillet is 
necessary’. 2884 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Fillet . . a loop or noose 
used from very ancient limes for the extraction of the head 
of the child. 

3 . A thin narrow strip of any material. In many 
mechanical applications, e. g. in Coining, the 
ribbon of metal out of which the blanks or planchets 
are punched; in the Carding-cnginc,'o.%\.xv^ of card- 
clothing ; ‘ a perforated curb to confine the curds 
in making cheese ’ (Knight) ; etc. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 15 A fillet of Lead. 2724 Swift 
Prometheus^ The Mixture (i. e. the metal for Wood’s half- 
pence!. .In Fillets roll’d, or cut in Pieces, Appear'd like one 
continu'd Spee'es. 1779 Bailey Adv. Arts II. 24 An iron 
Fillet [of a plough] six inches and a quarter long ; its extreme 
breadth is two inches and a half, and three sixteenths of an 
inch thick, 2859 W// 2 July 239/2 Fillets, or 
ribands of gold [for coining], 2893 Daily Ne^vs 9 June 5/4 
Some of them fcoins] perhaps have been cut from the 
cracked parts of the fillets. 

+ 4. In etyniol. sense (after Fr. fileC) : A thread 
or string: a. Jig. pi. The ‘ threads ’ of life. b. In 
plants : A fibre of the root ; a rib or vein of a leaf ; 
the pistil or stamen of a flower, o. The ‘ string ' 
of the tongue. Ohs. 

JS90 Gekcne Or!. Fur. (1599' 10 Seek not. .To. .slice the 
sJender fillets of my life. 1601 Hoi.i.an'D Fliny I. 557 All 
other come .. haue many small fillets or stnngs appendant 
10 the roots. 1660 HExiMii, Ribbekens die door dc bladers 
loo/en, Fillets or Sprouts which run through the leaves of 
Trees or Hearbes, atCoi Urquhart Rr^elais iif. .vxxiv. 
287 To have the Fillet of her Tongue untied, 1730-6 B.mley 
( folio), Filet is used to .signify those threads that are usually 
found in the middle of flowcr.s, as the Lily, Tulip, etc. 1735 
DvaiE Parix).v, Fillet .. in Anatomy, ’tis the Extremity 
of the Ligament under the Tongue, called the Freuum. 

5 . A band of fibre, whether muscle or nerve; a 
n.Tp of flesh : + a. A muscle. Obs. 

*533 Elyot Cast, llelthe (1541) 65 b, Excessive multitude 
of humors. .do exlcnde the muscules or fyllcites. 1543 
Trjtncnos Cico's Chtrur^. 1 . 1 t b, A mu'^le is a inembre 
comjMjunde of s>Tmowes, ligamentcs, and fleshie fylleitcs,or 
as it were, threads fylled w* fieshe. 
b. (Seequots.) 

1S40 G. EU-is 27 A band of fibres is continued from 

its nucleus to the fibres of the lateral part of the medull.! on 


which it lies; this' band is the f/let ot Jiieh 1884 Syd. Soe. 
Lex., Fillety a tract of obliquely-curved white nerve-fibres 
seen on the surface of the pons Varolii, and occupying a 
triangular area at the side of the tegmentum. 

f c. A lobe of the' liver. Cf. Fibbe i a. Obs. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (2658) 402 The. .fillets of the 
liver of a mouse. 012656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 279 The 
liver of it had no filers. 1692 R. L’Estbange fosephus' 
Antiq. ni. ix. (i733> 70 The Fillets of the Liver. 

d. pi. The fillets : the loins (of an animal, 
rarely of a mank 

?<s 240a Morie Arth. 1x58 His [Arthur’s] flaw'nke and his 
feletez, and his faire sydez. 2483 Catk. Angl. 130 A Felett 
of he bakke, pala. 1523 Fitzhebb. Ilusb. § 76 The .ix. 
propertyes of an hare .. the .ix. to haue two good fylettes. 
1611 Markham Country Content. (1649) 6 His [the hound’s] 
fillet.s would be thick and great. 2615 Body of Man 

ii. 65 Tile Loynes..the fleshy parts on either side are called 
in Greeke <^60, Puljpa d palpando, in imitation whereof wee 
call it the Fillet, as it were Feele it. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
IvtPr. (1757) II. 27 The Reins of a Horse, or 2vhat we 
commonly stile the Fillets. 1790 Burns Let. to Nicot 9 Feb., 
She had been quite strained in the fillets beyond cure. 2892 
Northuviherl. Gloss,, Fillets, the hollow between a horse’s 
ribs and haunch bones. 

i* e. (See quot. ; app. a misunderstanding.) 

x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 154/1 The Fillets, are the 
fore-parts of the shoulders next the Breast. Whence 2721 
in Bailey. 

6 . Cooher)\ a. A fleshy portion of meat near 
the loins or ribs of an animal, easily detachable ; 
the ‘ undercut* of a sirloin or rump of beef ; a 
similar fleshy part in the body of a fowl. b. One 
of the thick slices into which a fish is easily 
divided ; also, a thick slice of meal, tongue, etc. 

The fillet^of beef is sometimes cooked like the fillet of 
veal (sense c) : see quot. 2747, In the above senses some- 
times with Fr. spelhngfitet. 

exl^2o Liber Cocorum (1862) 31 Take filetes of porke and 
half horn rost, ^2430 'Two Cookerydks. 49 Take lardes of 
Venysoun . . or of a Bere, & kerue hem J>inne as Fylettes of 
Porke. 2658 T. Mayerne Archirnag. Anglo-Gatl. xiii. 7 
The Phillets, .of Beef. 1725 Bradley Foju. Diet. s.v. Pike, 
A Pike Filets fry'd. 2742 Compt, Fam. Piece 1. ii. 174 Cut 
a Fillet of Veal into 3 or 4 Fillets. 2747 Mrs. Glasse Art 
of Cookery 21 A Fillet of Beef, .is the Inside of the Surloln : 
You must carefully cut it all out from the Bone . . roll it up 
tight ; tye it with a Packthread. 2824 Byron Juan xv, 
Ixvi, Young partridge fillets. 2842 Thackeray Misc. Ess. 
(28851 385 The beefsteak cut from the filet, as is usual in 
France. 2846 Soyer Gastron. Regen. 166 A small fillet of 
tongue. Ibid. 266 Take out the fillet from beneath a rump 
of beef. Ibid. 329 Carefully skin and bone the breast [of a 
turkey] without separating the fillets. Ibid. 360 Pass a 
knife down the back-bone (of a hare].. keeping it close to 
the ribs till you have extracted the fillet. 2853 Kane GrinncU 
Exp.xvvi. (2854) 130 The filet of a large Ivory one (sea.guIJ) 
is a morceau between a spring chicken and our owm un- 
surpassed canvas back. 

c, A ^ joint ’ consisting of the middle part of a 
leg of veal, boned, rolled and tied with a string 
or ‘fillet’; a piece of beef, fish, etc. prepared in 
a similar manner. 

2700 Drydrn Fables 213 The rest They cut in Legs and 
Fillets for the Feast. 2732 Fielding bliserwi. iii, A fillet 
of veal roasted. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Art of Cookery 93 To 
Roast a Fillet or Collar of Sturgeon. Take a Piece of fresh 
Sturgeon . . take out the Bones, and cut in Lengths . . then 
begin to roll it up as close as possible . . and bind it round 
with a narrow Fillet. 2760 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 100 Take a fillet of a cow calf, stuff it well. 2835 
^IARRYAT Jac, Faithf. III. I, We dine at half-past three — 
fillet of veal and bacon — don’t be too late for dinner. 

attrib. 2841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I, 125 Firmly 
united by a fiSlet-of-vcal skewer. 

7 . Any object having the appearance of a fillet or 
band. 

26x2 Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. \. xvL 31/1 From a split cloue 
. . a while blewish Flowre shortly springeth from whence 
Fillets of Saffron are gathered before the Sunne, and dried. 
26<>6 Aubrey Misc. (1721) 35 The two Filots, which cross 
the greater Circle. .were of a pale colour. 1817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. 247 Above the moon was a huge volume of deep 
black cloud, white a very thin fillet crossed the middle of 
the orb. 2862 Tyndall Mountaineer, vi. 43 We once halted 
beside a fillet of clear spring water to have a draught. 1B63 
— Heat V. § 192 (1870) IS3 Every fillet of mercury freezes 
the water with which it comes into contact. 

8 . Arch, a, A narrow flat band used for the 
separation of one moulding from another ; a fascia, 
b, A small band between the flutes of a column. 

t *379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. lor Item fac. filetes et 

alia necessaria pro do totam sept, jr.] 2473 Chnrckiv. 

Acc. St. Mich. Comhill, For sconchcons and a felct for the 
same pewes. 2563 SiiUTE> 4 rr////. Dj b, At the loppe of the 
pillor lieth .Astragalus and his fillet being half .so high as the 
A.siragalus. 1639 Contract in Prve. Soc. Antiq. S June 
(1893) 374 The fillitis of the Moulds . . fairly guilt. 2789 P, 
SjuVTii ir. AldricVs Archit, (1818) jo8 Re.'uson would place 
the small fillet of the architrave upon the greater. 28x5 
Elphinstone Acc, Caubul (1842) I. X07 A filler, formed by 
stones projecting a very little from the wall. 2879 Sir G. G. 
Scott Lect. Archii. I. 248 ITie heaviness of large roll 
mouldings ^vas often relieved by fillets. 

9. Her. a. A horizontal division of a shield, one- 
fourth of the depth of a Chief, t b. A band 
running round near the edge of a shield, one-third 
or one-fourth of the brc.Tdlh of a BonnuiiE or an 
OriLE {obs.). Tc. A band usually drawn from the 
sinister chief across the shield ; usually called fillet 
of bastardy {cbsl). 

257* Bosseweu. Artnorie xi b, A Fillet conle>'ncth the 
fower parte of the cheefe. 2634 Pcackam Geniteman's 


Exerc. iir. 151 A Fillet the fourth of an Orle. 27 StCHA«stts 
Cycl., Fillet is also used for an ordinary, drawn like the b:? 
from the sinister point of the cheif across the shield* 
manner of a scarf: though it is sometimes also seen indj 
situation of a bend, fesse, cross, etc. 1756-7 tr. KtyiUr'i 
Trav. {1760) 1.^185 Two coats of Arms; one, three wheels 
and a sword; in the other two fillets and six balls. 1-65 
PoRNV Heraldry (1787) 53 The Chief is an Ordinary’ ..)is 
Diminutive is a fillet, the content of which is not to exceed 
one fourth of the Chief. 1B82 Cussans Heraldry iv. 5^ 
I cannot recall to _my memory any instance of a Fillet bein’ 
employed in English Armory. 

10 . Ent. and Ornith. a. A coloured band or 
stripe, b. In a spider : The space between the 
eyes and the base . of the mandibles or chcli- 
cerse. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 153 Grey plover . . which hath a 
black fillet about the eyes. ^ 2841 E. Newman / fjVf 
Ins. ii. 175 A fillet is a longitudinal stripe, and a band cr 
fascia is a transverse one. 

11 . In various technical uses : 

a. A raised rim or ridge on any surface, w/. * a 
ring on the muzzle and cascabel of a gun ’ (Adm. 
Smyth) ; also, the thread of a screw. 

2703 Maundrell Jourti. Jems. (1732) 90 These .Sioaej 
are let into each other with a fillet fram’d round about the 
cavity. 2874 Boutell Arms Sy Arin. v. 78 The fsoriet'} 
of these javelin heads are . . finished with a circular raised 
fillet. xMr Rayaiond Mining Gloss., Fillet, ibe rounded 
corner of a groove in a roll. 

"b. Carpentry. A nat row strip of wood fastened 
upon any surface to serve as a support, etc. or to 
strengthen an angle formed by two surfaces. 

*?79 Projects in Ann. Reg. joi/i These fillets will,. ferm, 
as It were, a sort of small ledge on each side of all the joisu. 
2856 S. C. Brees Terms, Fillets are also used as stops 10 
room and closet doors. 2882 Every Man his o^vn Mechar.i: 
§ i28x Nail or screw a fillet i in, square down the centre cf 
the three rafters. 

c. Bookbinding. A plain line impressed upon 
the cover of a book. Also, a rolling tool used hr 
impressing the line. 

1641 Camilton's Disc, in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) V. in 
Curiously bound up in leather or parchment, with fillets cf 
silver or gold. 28S0 Print. Trades Jrnl. xxxt. 13 The 
black outer level i.s surrounded in lurn.by a gut 
line. 2890 Zaehnsdorf Bookbinding xxiii. (cth 2) 118 loois 
and Materials required for Finishing.— Kolb, fillets, 

d. Printing. * A rule with broad or broad aiio 
narrow lines, principally used as a border* (Knignt). 

e. Gilding and Painting. (See quots.) 

2730-6 Bailey (folio'. Fillets, a little rule or rigid of lea ■ 

gold, drawn over certain mouldings, or on tbeedgeof frames 
pannels, &c. 2794 W. Felton Carriages II. 
a narrow painted border, not c.xceeding one inch oroao.^ 

12 . attrib. and Comb.^ as fillet gutter, ‘asloping 
gutter, with a learboard and fillet thereon, to oiverl 
the water’ (Gwilt) ; fillet-plane, a 

plane for dressing a fillet or square bead (Kmghlj 
1874) ; fillet-BWift (see quot.). . ^ , , 

x86x SwiNHOE N. China Camp. 26 The anxious screK.i 
the fillet swift {gyPselus vittatus\ 

+ Frllet, j 3.2 Obs.rare'^^. (See quot. j 
2587 Harrison England 11. xv. (1877) i. 27* „L 

dishes] some doo call a memoriall, other a billet, bu 
a fillet, bicause such are commonlie hanged on the tu 
Pillet(fi-let),z/. [f. Fillet Pplei- 
filleting. 

1 . trans. To bind with or as with a fillet. 

a. To bind or tie up (the hair) with or as w 

a fillet (see Fillet sb. 1) ; also with up. , 

2604, 2638 (see ppi. «.>] 2692 R. b’EsTRANCE ^/ , 

Antiq. v. x. (1733) 227 That Experiment ..of 
twisting up his Locks. 2822 Blackiv, Mag. X. 5*3 * ° 
do you comb, brush, and fillet your tresses? *b 5 * ‘ 
Poems, Remembered Beauty, Iicr golden tresses.- 
filleted up with roses. , -.v, 

b. f To bind or tie up, to confine 

a bandage (t>^r.). Also To bandage 

2633 Ford Broken H. v. ii, Quick fillet both ht • 

1758 J. S. Lc Drafts Observ. Sure. (i 77 *) ift;/Trjr.s. 
Blood, by.. filletling the Arm. 2764 HADLUVin/" • 

LIV. 8 The feet were filleted.. being first bound s pa 
and then wrapped together. . 

C. gen. To encircle or gird with an oma 
band ; also with about. , 

26x2 Bible Ex. xxxviii. 28 He made itp^kes for t P 
and ouerlaide their chapiters, and fillctea tne • 
CowrER Task v. 402 A stump . . filleltcd 
of brass. 28^ All Year Rouftd No. 
pieces filleted with ‘sparklers', as the English cm 
calls diamonds. . ^ TVe erts* 

iransf. 2603 Knollf^ Hist. Turks 34 |}ic pc- 

round roofe .. being all enameled and filhted. 
turcs of Saintes. 


Jrc^ Ul Oill!llC&. , Al-r*, 

2 . Cookery. To divide (a fish) into fillets, 
to cut the fillets out of (a fowl. etc.). 

2846 SovCR Gastron. Regen. 103 Fillet a b« gj 
a good knife from the head to the tail of the fi 
middle bone (etc.]. .Proceed in like rnannef >J s 

got off all the meat from the boni^ ,1 ^rd 
poularde by splitting the skin up the 
your knife down the bone, keeping close to 
you have scooped them (i. c. the fiuefsj our. 

3 . SuMwgand Cai-poihy 

interstices between boards, slates, <-'tc- " 

Cf. Fillet//^, ii b. . « 

2843 H I LL in Jntl. R. Agrk.Scc. I V . ii. 35 ^ m.’ ^ t, 

under edge of each floor-board is cut awa>, a 
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inch* wide, and three-fourths of an inch thick, is intro- 
duced. 

4. To mark or ornament with fillets • now chiefly 
in Bookbinding. 

xSzt Quarles Ar^alus P. (1678)88 Armors of Steel, fair 
filletled with Gold. 1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. iii. xxiv. 
227 The second edition of the Temple by Zorobabel, as it was 
new forrelled and filleted with gold by Herod, was a statelier 
volume then that first of Solomon. 1665 T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 250 His A rgyraspides>N\\o had their Armour damasked 
and filletted with Silver. 1747 Franklin Lot. 1 Sept. Wks. 
1887 II. 91 A book whose covering is filleted with gold. 
Hence Pi*lleter, one who fillets : sense 4 . 

1884 Birtn. Dailp Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Japanners — Wanted, 
a good Cash-box Filleter. 

Filleted (fi’leted), ppL a.^ [f. as prec. + -edI.] 

1. Bound with or as with a fillet or fillets. Also, 
filleted about. Of a victim ; Having the head bound 
with a fillet 

1604 Dekker Kin£s Entert. "Wks. 1873 I. 318 Her haire — 
filletted about with snakes. 1638 T. Herbert Trav. 338 
They weare their heare vei-y long, and^ filleted. 17SS T. 
Amory Mem. (17691 11. 221 We . . had a sight of the filleted 
subject [a mummy]. 1768 Foote Devil i. Wks. 1709 II. 255 
The purple pinions, and filletted forehead. 1879 Browning 
Pheidippides 47 The filleted victim. 

2 . Cookery. Cut into fillets. 

1871 Daily Ne^vs 29 May, Dinner, which consisted of 
filleted soles, boiled chicken, and cold beef. 

' 3. Marked or decorated with a fillet : see Fillet 
sb. senses 7 * 9 # c. 

i6ti CoTGR., VctadCy the filletted Cockle. 1812-6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. ft Art \. 149 These kinds of piers 
have their shafts sometimes filleted. i83o Print. Trades 
yml. XXX. 20 The binding will be artistic, .filletted in gold, 
and lettered. 

t Filleted, ppl. a.’^ Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ED 2.] 
Having fillets (see Fillet sb. 5 d) ; only in comb., 
as broad-ffull-f narrozufillctcd. 

16x7 Markham Caval.xu 3 Your running Horse., som what 
long filletted between the huckle bones, and the short ribbes. 
1657 R. Ltcon Bnrbadoes (1673) 81 The men . . are . . well 
filletted. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr.iiysi) II. 27 The 
strait or narrow filletted Horse. Ibid. 124 Tne muscular 
flesh full upon the Loins or Fillets, which is what we call 
Broad.filletied. 

Filleting (fidetig), vbL sb. [f. as prec. + -ing l.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fillet in various senses. 

IS?!® Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 274 To the mason for the 

filleting of the church, ijr. iiijtf. 1823 P. Nicholson Praei. 
Build. 400 Filleting, .consists in covering the meeting-joints 
with fillets of slates. 

attrib. 16^3 Ves/pf Bks. (Surtees) 192 Six dayes and a 
halfe worke in fillitting and playstering worke. 

2 . cotter, a. A woven material for binding ; tape ; 
a piece of the same ; a band or bandage. 

1639 De Gray Compl. Horsem. 79 Take a peece of Fllllting 
and bind it above the Pastern.joynt. 1658 A. Fox IVurtz' 
Surg. II. xxviii. T07, I tied . . on the roulers two fiUettins. 
1764 Hadley in Phil. Trans. LIV. 6 The filleting . . went 
round the upper part of the body. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed.2)s. V. Tapes, filleting,and linen cloth, 1882 

Caultcild & Saward Diet. Needlevjk..FiUetvtgs, an un- 
bleached and very heavy description of Holland Tape, 

b. A head-band ; = Fillet i. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. (1844) 11. 218 Put on thy holy 
fillitings. 

c. Fillets or ornamental lines, e.g. of gilding on 
the covers of a book. 

1747 Franklin Let. 1 Sept. Wks. 1887 II. 91 The whole 
filleting round the cover [of the book]. 

Filli-, see also Fili-. 

Filling (fidiq\ vU. sb. [f. Fill v. + -IXG 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. in various senses. Also 
with advbs., as filling in, out, up\ cf. Fill v. V. 
Only gerundial. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 160/2 Fyllynge, implecio. 1486 
Nottingham Rec. Ill, 253 Fullyng vp of Jjc dyke. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong^ Remplisscinent., a filling. 
a x6xo Healey Cebes (1636) 147 They, .imagine the filling of 
that [the belly] the full fruite of all their expected good. 
1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 209 This Wall 
being made all round, you begin the Filling in of the 
Bottom. X726 Leon! Alberti's Archit. I. 38b, One thing is 
proper, .for the outward Face of the Wall, another for the 
cramming and filling up the middle Parts. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 114 The interior filling of the walls was with 
rou"h Rubble. 1816 Chalmers Let, in Life (xSsx) II. 31 
Such a filling up of the time as will keep you away from the 
evil communications. 1870 Lowell 3 ‘/«<^ IVind. (1886) 190 
He. .does his filUng-in rather shabbily. 1884 Binn. Dail^ 
Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Wanted, several Boys, used to Filling-m 
and Finishing. x888 Lockwood's blech. Engin. Dict.^ Box 
Filling, the filling up of a moulding box with its body of 
sand enclosing a pattern. 

• 2. concr. Also 7 )/. That which fills or is used to 
fill a cavity or vacant space, to stop a liole, to 
make up a bank or road, the interior of a wall, etc. 
Also, + a full supply or ‘ fill ’ (of food, etc.). 

a X400-50 A lexattder 4265 J>at is he filling of fode hat ilk 
fiesch askis. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xlx. (1869) 185 
We hadden many goode \'esselles in whiche we hadden put 
filllnge \emplage\ of the grete tresorcs of Paradys. ^ iS9^"7 

5. Finche in Hist. Croydon App. (1783) 153 Great flinte and 
chalke for the buildinge, and small for fillinge. 16x1 Bible 
Ex. xxviii. 17 Thou shalt set in it settings \marg. fijl in it 
fillings] of stones. 1640 Sanderson Serm. II. X74 Binding 
them ^the stones] with fillings and cement. 364s Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 59 The foreman to lye the courses [of 
hay]; another to lye the fillinge and to fill after him. 1776 
G. Semple Building in Water ixqThe Bank of any common 
filling. 1830 J, Hodgson in J, Kaine Mem.{i^i^) 11. 174 


A few feet of the fillings of its foundation walls. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven, I. xviii. § 1 The fillings of the aperture 
are unimportant. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 74 The enamel 
at the margin of the filling is fractured. 1892 Daily Netvs 
17 Nov. 3/3 The excavated material will form good * filling 
b. Something of inferior quality put in to occupy 
space. 

. 1640 Fuller yoseplts Coat rii. (1867) 176 [Heraldic coats] 
of a later edition, .are so full of filling that they are empty 
of honour. 1733 Swift On Poetry. The prefaces of Dryden 
. . meerly writ at first for filling To raise the volume's price 
a shilling. 1737 Bentley Remarks Disc. Free-thinking 
HI. 6 § |4 Why that spiteful Character given to all Crowds f 
meet Fillings of his own, \rithout warrant from his Original. 
i860 WoRNUM 'Anal. Ornament 19 All such supemcial 
decoration is .. mere filling.^ 1887 Pall Mall G. 25 June 
12/1 The practice of putting into higher class goods . . even 
the smallest quantity of filling. 

3. Similarly in various technical uses (see quots.). 

1858 SiMMONDs Did. Trade. Fillings, prepared .wort, 

added in small quantities to casks of ale to cleanse it. 
1874 Diet. Mech.l.B44lt Filling, an embankment 

of stone, gravel, earth, etc, to make a raised bed for a road, 
railroad track, or canal. An artificial, elevated way. Ibtd.l. 
844/a the weft-thread which fills up the 

warp. 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 439 For 
this coat, which is called filling, use one half ground lead and 
any good mineral. 

b. Naut. (See quots.) 

1794 Rigging 6- Seamanship 1. 24 Fillings are pieces fayed 
to the side of the mast, edges of the front-fish, and cheeks. 
1857 P. CoLQUHQUN Comp. OarsittatCs Guide 30 The oar or 
scuj) is * filled ’ with harder wood between the shank and 
loom, called the upper and under fillings, e x86o H. Stuart 
Seaman's CaieeJu 67 What is termed the ‘filling*? .. the 
intervals between the frame timbers are filled up solid . . so 
that if the outside planks be injured a watertight surface 
would remain. 

4 . allfib. and Comb., as filling-earth, ^machine, 
-room, -stones. Also ^ling-nail (see quot. 1 S 50 
and quot. 1867 s.v. Fill v. i d); filling-thread, 
one of the threads for the woof or tram ; filling- 
timber (see quot.) ; filling-transom (see quot.). 

1634 T. Johnson Parefis Chirttrg. 1165 Their fellowes . . 
put them, yet alive, in the mines, which served them for so 
much ^filling earth. xB&4HeallhExhih.Catal. 110/2 Meat 
Cutting andSausage-Maktng Machines.. ''FUUngMachines. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 1945 Some expert swimmers 
were one day detected under the ships, drawing out tlie 
■•filling nails from the sheathing. <^1850 Ruditn. Navig. 
(\Vcale) 134 Filling nails are generally of cast iron, and 
driven very thick m the bottom planks instead of copper 
sheathing. 1799 Capt. Watkins in Naval Chron, 1. 206 
It was impossible to fill cartridges as fast as they wanted 
tliem, though the *filling rooms were crouded. 1585 
Higgins tr. yunius' Nomenclator 202 The •filling-stones, 
rubbish conveyed betweene the two outsides of a wall. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 1. xlii. (1647) 2® Hungary might bring 
filling-stones to this building. 1642 — Holy 6* Prof Si. 11. 
xviii. 1x6 Their walls though high, must needs be hollow, 
wanting filling-stones. sBSSPo/. .Vc. XXVIII, 483 

To make one yard of cloth, a shuttle carrying the •filling- 
thread is thrown across the web perhaps 1,500 rimes, r 1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) jx8 ^Filling-timbers, the inter- 
mediate timbers between the frames that are got up into 
their places singly after the frames are ribanded and shored. 
1867 Smyth Saiio'Ps Word-bk.. *Filling-iran5om, is just 
above the deck transoms, securing the ends of the gun-deck 
plank and lower-transoms. 

Filling (fi'lii)), ///. a. [f. as prec. -f -iug 2.] 
That fills or is adapted to fill. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 300 Things that are Sweet and Fat, 
are more Filling, 1674 P. Henry (1882) 267 
The world to come, not this, is the filling world. ^ 1692-8 
Norris Pract. Disc. IV. X70 Can a Man Sin with this great 
and filling Thought before him? 1837 Dickens Pickw. xliv, 

‘ Crumpets is not wholesome*..* But they’re .so cheap, .and 
.so ivcry fillin’ at the price.’ 2872 Daily News 5 Nov',, The 
most convenient, not to say filling, luncheon. 

Hence ri’lU^gly adv., in a filling manner. 

x6ix Cotcr., Filtingly, compleatly, perfectly. 

Fillip (fi’llp), Forms: a, fifillippe, •op(pe, 
fyl(I)ippe, -yp(pe, -op, 6-9 Blip, (6 -op), (8 
fillup), 6- fillip. 6-7 philUp, (6 phil(l)ippe, 
phylyp, 7 Philip, -lop), [app, onomatopoeic ; 
cf. Flip, Flirt, used in similar sense. The sb. 
and vb. appear nearly contemporaneously in i6th c. ; 
it is uncertain which is the source of the other.] 

1 . A movement made by bending the last joint of 
a finger against the thumb and suddenly releasing it 
(so as to propel some small object, or merely as 
a gesture); a smart stroke or tap given by this 
means. 

1530 Palsgr. 220/1 FylHppe with ones fynxmr, chicgtienode. 
*5% Pasguil’s Ret. 20 Their Bookes be Glasse, giue them 
but a. filip, they run to powder. 1594 Plat ycwell-ho. ni. 44 
Gestures, -or actions, as.. a crosse made on the forehead for 
a C, a phillip for D. 16x9 Kicn Irish Hubbub {162^)24 Hee 
. . gives the cup a phillip to make it cry Twango. xyax-xSoo 
Bailey, Fillip, a throw of a Piece of Money with one’s 
Finger or Nail. 1791 Boswell yohnson 10 Apr. an. 1772, 
The Prince, .by a fillip, made some of it [wine] fly in Ogle- 
thorpe's face. 1862 Merxvale Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxvi. 
=34 He could .. draw blood from a slave’s head with a 
fillip. 

b. Something of small importance; a trifle. 
Also, a short space of time, a momimt. ^ 

1621 Molxje Camcrar. Liv. Libr. v. xvii. 386 The rest is 
not xvorfh a fiJJip with the finger. 1633 D. R[ogers] Treat. 
Sacraments H71 If the Lord then crosse thee so, not in 
some petty filip of a finger, but in a tedious sort. 1821 
Byron Sardan. i. xi, Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not 
worth a fillip. x88o Griffis yap. Fairy World xvii. (1887) 


150 The tortoise . . in a fillip of the finger was down in the 
gardens of Riu Gu. 

,2. In a wider sense: A smart blow (with the fist, 
etc.). Now rare. 

*543 Becon Invect. agst. Swearing 28 a, Suche a fylyppe, 
as shal fylyppe them downe into the botome of hell fyre. 
*575 J* Still Gamm. Gurion v. ii. in Yia.z\.Dodsley III. 238 
There wa.s a knave not far, Who caught one good filip on 
the brow with a door-bar. 16x8 Fletcher Chances in. iv. 
One, if foule play Should fall upon us ..Will not file back 
for phillip.s. X772 tr. Gfiland's Arab. Nts. IV. 151 One 
give poor Bakbarah a filip on the nose with all her strength. 
fg. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1850) II. 250 The Marquis 
de la Fayette, with several others, have lately received a 
fillip for having assembled to sign a memorial to the King. 

3. Something that serves to rouse, excite, or ani- 
mate ; a stimulus. 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cretu^ Give Nature a Fillip, to 
Debauch a liitle now and then with Women, or Wine. 1740 
Cheyne Regimen 80, I willingly allow, that fermented . , 
Liquors, are excellent Remedies, temporary Filips, Whips 
or Spurs. 1817 Coleridge Biog.LiUzgB'IhSsboyt mot gave 
a fillip to my spirits, X837WHITTOCK Bk. Trades (x842)2?3 
A remission of two-thirds the duty on flint-glass, .has given 
the trade a fillip. 2847 J. Wilson C/xniV«7r?/i (1857) 1. 144 
Without the filip of a little scandal. 

Fillip (fi lip), Z’. [See the sb.] 

1. tram. To put into motion by a fillip; to toss 
(a coin) •with a fillip. Also with away, down, 

forth, off. 

X543 (see Fillipf^. 2.1 1584 R. Scot Witchcr.y.\\\. 

XXX. 33S When he hath fih'pped the^ monie . . he must sai’e ; 
What is it? x6z2 Donne Serm. xvi. 157 Not be able to nip 
or fillip away one of his own wormes. a x68o Charnock 
Attrib. God{tB^4) II. 70 That can .. fillip nature with his 
finger into that nothing whence he drew it. 1783 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 9 Dec., I was forced to begin filliping off 
the crumbs .. from my muff. 2831 A. Fondl^nque Eng. 
under J Adminisi. (1837)11. 155 Had our aforesaid merchant 
filliped a nut sharply against his bullying giant. i87t Tvlor 
Prim. Cult. I. 61 The use of an elastic switch to fillip small 
missiles with. 

iransf.andfg. 2535 ToYE^/y^tf^ (Arb.) 27 These 

playn testinionyes . . wolde take no place with Tindal for . . 
he . . agenst me fylipt them forth betwene his fynger and 
his thombe. 2624 Bp. hlouNTAGU Gagg iii. 42, I like not 
that the ancient Fathers should so be philipped off, and sent 
away. 2689 Ausw. Lords' 6* Commoner^ Sp. 2X Those 
Tests [etc.] .. which . . were so easily filliped down by his 
Vigorous Successor. 

b. To Stimulate, urge. Also with fonvard. 

2552 T. Wilson Logike Cviija, They will.. with good 
indeuoure, filip nature forward. 2829 Shelley Cyclops 245 
Pour: that the draught may fillip my remembrance. 

2. To strike with a fillip ; to tap smartly with the 
nail-joint of the finger. Also with out, 

2580 Baret Alv. F 50s To fillip one, talitrum imptngere. 
ina/iere, infringere alicui, 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. 
in HolinshedW, 86/1 There xs not a meane subject that dare 
extend his hand to fillip a peere of the realme. 2626 Bacon 
Sylva § 725 If you fillip a Lute-string, it sheweth double, 
or Treble. i68x Depos, Cccst, KoM’ (Surtees) 249 My Lorde 
. . did arise from his seate and philHpped him over the nose. 
1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (2834'‘ 49 Others poised them- 
selves over a fire, and without mercy filliped their noses. 
2851 D, Jehrold St, Giles .xxviii. 288 Like earthen vessels ; 
that properly filliped . . should perforce reveal a . . fracture. 
1862 H. \V. Fuller Dis. Lungs 35 A gcod example of it 
may be obtained by filiping the inflated cheeks. 

trails/, and fg. 2607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 59 Then let the 
Pibbles on the hungry beach Fillop the .starres. 2667 Den- 
KAJi Direct. Paint, h. ii. 66 How the bard Pellets fell away 
ns dead. By our inchanted Timber fillipped. 2857 Reade 
Course of True Lave ii. (2868)42 Patrick, .could not bear 
to be filliped. 2876 T, Hardy Hand of Ethelberta 1. 148 
To escape the risk of having his eyes filliped out by the 
twigs that impeded his progress. 

3. gen. To strike smartly. 

2577 Holinshed Chron. (1808) IV. 220 There was one 
[stone] that lent him a blow on the shoulder, an other of 
them philipped him on the fingers. 2597 Shaks, alien. IV, 

I. ii. 255 If I do, fillop me with a three-man-Beetle. 

4. intr. To make a fillip with the fingers. Also, 
to fillip with {ones') fingers, and to fillip it. 

*577 B. Gooce HcresOach's Husb.(i$Bt)i\. nob, If you 
do but fillip with your finger upon the other end. 2599 
Porter Angry Wont. Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 300 
When he scarce can trim His gouty fingers, thus he’ll 
phillip it. 1626 Baco.v Sylva § 183 If you . . fillip upon the 
Brim, or outside. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 407 Of such 
a rare timber, that one filipping upon one end of them, you 
heare it easily at the other end. 2842 Tennyson Godiva zS 
He laugh’d . . Then fillip’d at the diamond in her ear. 1872 
B. 'Faylor Faust (1875) II. 1. iiL 40 Just see me fillip with 
my fingers. 

b. quasi-/rtr;«. To give a fillip with (the fingers). 
X712 Hearne Collect. III. 371 Then filip your Finger and 
Thomb. 

Hence Fi’Uiped^/. a., Pi'lliping: vhl. sb. 

2612 Cotcr., Ckiguenaude, fillipped. 2622 M^sincer 
Virg. blart, v. i, Tush, all these tortures arc but nihping'', 
FJeabItIngs. 2693 UrqUhart w. xx. scg 

larded with a double row of bobs and finger fihp*^*?®* J,,,* 
Dobell Eng. in Time of JVar, S/unver in ll ar Tune, 1 
drip Did whip the filliped pool. ee .x 

Pillipeen, var. of Pailippi-ve, a game of forfeits. 
Filliser, obs. form of Filacer. 

Fillister (frlistai). [Of imknoCT 
a. A rabbeting plane used in making 
sashes, etc. 1). (See quot. 1874.) , „ , ,r,Vd sort 

1819 AV«’ O’ct. -xxvn. dnWnef or 

[of rebating planes], wtSll to form the rc- 

cnttlng away the "*g' “f ‘80 pieM m ^ Fillhltr, the 
bate. 1B74 Kkicht Dtcl. Mtdt. 1. - 
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rabbet on the outer edge of a sash*bar, to hold the glass and 
the putty. 

■i" jPi'llock. Obs. Forms : 5, 6 flUok, (6 fyllok), 
6, 8 flllook. [Of obscure formation ; the original 
sense is perh. ‘ filly ’ (cf. Welsh jffilavig filly, wanton 
girl, in Salesbnry 1547 Jiloc, which may be an early 
adoption from Eng.). The word may be f. Fill-y 
+ -OCK, or represent (with Northern pronunciation) 
an OE. *fyUce wk. fem., corresponding to OHG. 
fulihha OTent. f. *ful-,fol - : see F oal.] 

A wanton young girl. Also attrib. 

?c X4S® Hoccleve's Let, Ciipide 262 [MS. Arch. Seld. B 24} 
Swyche fillohes [other texts filthes] as weren vertulesse. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xW. 74 So mony fiUok -with fuck 
sailis Within this land was nevir hard or sene. 15.. J/j’e 
way to Spyttel Hous 142 in Hazl. P. P, IV. 29 Mychers, 
hedge*creepers, fylloks, and lushes. 1569 E. Hake P/c^ves 
Powles Ckurchyarde (1579) Yong fillock Jylles, and 

bawdie Jacks. 

Pillop, Fillott, obs. forms of Fillip, Fillet. 
Pillowite (fi’basit). Alin. [Named by Brush 
and Dana 1879 after A, N. Pillow \ see -ite.] A 
phosphate of manganese, iron, calcium and sodium, 
found in transparent yellow or brown crystals. 

^ ^Z^^Avler. Jntl. Sc. Ser. iii. XVII. 363 Fillowite occurs 
in granular crystalline masses. 

Pin»Tip, sb. [f. verbal phr./o ;?//«//; see Fill 
F or the stress see Break-Down.] That which 
serves to fill up a hollow or stop a gap. 

1872 Daily News 2 Sept., They are falling by spadefuls 
into the cart, and have now to do service . . as a fi!l*up for 
some pestilential ditch. 1883 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 4/2 The 
incident of the ‘Sempiternal Club looks a little like a 
‘fill-up’. 

Pilly (fi'li), sb. Forms : a. 4 (in Combi), 6 
fely, (6 felee, felly), 5-8 fillie, (6 file, fille, 
fyllye, 8 filley), 6- filly. 7 philly. [? a. ON. 
fylja wk. fem. '.—*fttljdn; i. fnl~,fol~ ; see Foal.] 

1 . A young mare, a female foal. 

? a 1400 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) I. 51 Alter and foxe, 
fillie, mare alsoe. 1525 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 206 To Thomas 
Milner, htr sone, a file with a white foite. a 1641 Suckling 
Anssv. to Lei. Wks. (1696) 99/2 An unback'd Filly may by 
chance give thee a fall. 1709 Lend. Gas. No. 4591/4 Stoln 
or stray’d.. a black Fillie, two years old. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint’s Trag. iii, iii. 93 What’s good for the filly, is good 
for the mare, say I. 

b. To slip her filly \ (ransf. of a woman, to 
miscarry. 

x66$ Pepys Diary 31 Mar., My Lady Castlemainc is sick 
again— people think, slipping her filly. 

2 . trails/. Applied to a young lively girl, 

x6i6 Beaum. & Fl, Scom/itl Lady in. i, A skittish filly 
will be your fortune, Welford. x668 Sedley Mulb. Card. 

I. i, 1 believe nobody will be very fond of a Hide-Park 
Filly for a Wife, xnxx Addison Spect. No. an ? 0, I am 
joined in Wedlock for my Sins to one of those Fillies who 


.. j Chapl. 0/ Fleet 

You are but a filly yet. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as Jilly/oal : + filly-stag, 
a filly foal. 

15*3 Fitzherb. Hiisb. % 68 It is a horse foole, bycause a 
horse gate it, though it be a *felly foie. X884 IF. Sussex 
Gas. 25 Sept. Advt., Brown draught brood mare, with filly 
foal. 1378 Will ofj. Dchnarshe in Test. Karl. (1893) 125 
Item, Johanni, filio Thoma Sympson, unum Telystag. 

Hence f Pi'lly v., to give birth to a filly. Fi'lly- 
ing, vbl. sb. 

xS5^ Florio, Partorlre . . to calue . . to fillie. Pario . . a 
caluing,. .a filllyjing, etc. 

F'illy, obs. form of (Felloe), Felly. 
I*illy-fblly (fi’li|fpdi). [One of the onomato- 
poeic reduplications expressing the notion of some- 
thing trivial ; cf. Fal-lal.] A foolish or ridiculous 
notion ; a foolish hobby. 

*565 Jewel .4/0/. (i6it) 5x1 Ve doc hut trifle with 
your billy Follies. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII, xx\i, 
‘Tis the sporting little filly-folly which carries you out for 
the present hour,— a maggot, a butterfly.. a fiddle-stick. 

Film (film), jA Forms: 1 fil-, fylmen, 5 vilm, 
5-6 fylme, (6 philomo) , 6-7 filme, 7- film. [OE. 
/Ilmen str. neut., membrane, caul, prepuce, cognate 
with OVn^. filmcne skin ; the WGer. yilmin{n)i is 
an extension (with suffix repr. OTeut. -Jo-) of 
*/€lmeii-, ~on- (OE. iv^/elma skin of an cgg),f. the 
same root as Fell /^.i] 
tL A membrane, animal or vegetable. Obs. 

c rooo Sax, Leechd. II. 204 Her sint tacn aheardodre lifre, 
^e on bam lajppan, S: healocum fc filmcnum. *: X400 Lan- 
franc s Csryir^. (MS. A) 241 Relhina bat is )»e binne skyn. . 
P.-it IS clcpid \*s viltn of he ize. c 1440 Prvmp. Parzf. 160/- 
bylme, of a notte, or ob«r folllculns. 1530 Palscr. 
220/1 lylme that covercih the brayne, iaye. 2562 Turner 
Herbal n. 31b, Rounde comes diiiidcd one from an other 
by filmes rynne betwene. i6x(j Barrouch Meth. Physlck 
1. IX, (1630) n The filmes .and tunicles of the siomack. 1603 
F.velyn Dela Quint, Cotnpl. Gartl. 47 In a Wallnut ..one 
part goes to make a Green, Tough, and Bitter B.ark, another 
p.art the SlicII lin'd with Films. 1743 Lend. 4* Country lirno. 
III. (cd. 2' 193 Twelve Eggs, their .Shells being only bruised, 
but the Films not broken. 1764HARMER Olserv. i. vii. 313 
The pap>‘r«s, a sort of bulrush . . whose stalk was covered 
with several films, or inner skins, on which they wrote. 

fb. AppHtxi to the tongue. Obs. rare-^K 

Bp. \\Kyi.Senn. o June Kcm. Wks. ix66ol xoi This 
loose and basic filme, which we carry in our mouths. 


2 . An extremely thin pellicle or lamina of any 

material. ^ # 

1653 Quarles Eviht. 11. x. (x7x8) 102 The painted film but 
of a stronger bubble. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 54 These 
wings are composed of exceeding fine and thin Films, a 1799 
Black Led. Chem. (1803) 11. 677 An ingot . . aj^pears fine, 
even when cut through with a chizel, because this carries a 
film along with it from the surface, svhich covers the rest. 
1831 Brewstek optics xvi. 138 Even silver and gold, when 
beaten into thin films, are transparent 1853 Herschel Pop. 
Led. Sc. vi. § 29 (1873) 245 As if the two media were sepa- 
rated by an exceedingly thin film of air. i860 Emerson , 
Co7id. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) 11. 318 A tube made of a 1 
film of glass. x86o Tyndall^/^tc. i. vi. 44 TTie small bubbles | 
of air ruptured the film of water. j 

b. Often applied to the emanations from the | 
surface of bodies If Simulacra . . Quae quasi mem- 
branai summo de corpore rerum Direptm volitant *, 
Lucr. IV. 35), which in the philosophy of Epicurus 
were supposed to be the objects of percejJtion. 

1682 Creech tr. Lucretius iv. 38 Images of Things Which 
like thin films from bodies rise m streams. 1692 Bentley 
Folly of Ath. (ed. 4) 8 Those fleeting superficial films of 
bodies. 1785 lilt. Powers ii.xx,The films ofEpicurus 
• .are the productions of human fancy. 

3 . esp. A thin pellicle forming a coating or over- 
lying layer, 

*577 Gooce Hercshaclts Hush. (1586) iv. 184 The Hony. , 
is covered with a thinne fine, or filme. 1665 Phil, Trans. 

I. 34 A slimy film floated on the top of the water. X704 F. 
Fuller Med. <^z«//.(i7Xi)i8 Cover’d with an oily Film of 
several Colours. 172^46 Thomson Winter 724 An icy gale 
. .o’er the pool Breathes a blue film. X784 Cowper Tashw. 
292 The sooty films that play upon the bars. x8o6 Med. 
fnil. XV. 148 A semi-transparent white film, which proved 
to be new cuticle. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem,^ Philos. 294 
A reddish film which byrns like phosphorus is deposited. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Fen. (1874) 1. xx. 218 The pearly film 
of the Nautilus shell. x863Lyell^z///7. Man 34 The film 
of matter which is thrown down annually upon the plain 
during the season of inundation. 

b. Photography. A thin pellicle or coating of 
collodion, gelatin, etc. spread on photographic paper 
or plates, or used by itself instead of a plate. 

2845 Thornthwaite Guide Photogr. 52 The film of isin- 
glass, .peels off and will be found to bear a minute copy of 
the original. ^*883 HardwtcJfs Photogr. Chem. (ed. 9) 175 
If. .the sensitive him of Iodide be allowed to he loosely 
upon the surface of the Collodion, the picture will be very 
feeble. 1890 Woodbury EncycL Photogr., Film Negative 
Process, or film photography, is a term applied to processes 
in which flexible films are used instead of glass plates. 

4 . A morbid growth upon the eye. Also said of 
the growing dimness in the eyes of a dying person ; 
sometiraes^/w; 0/ death. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 367 The webs, filmes, and cata- 
racts which trouble the eyesight. 17x2 Pote Messiah 39 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 1762 Sterne 
7 'r, Shandy VI, x, The film forsook his eyes for a moment. 
1822 Hazlitt Table-i. I. vit. 147 An odd fancy, like a film 
before the eye. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades ii. 104 O’er his 
glaring eyes the films of death Crept. 

fig. 1626 T, H[awkins] CaussitCs Holy Crt, 60 The euill 
spirit, instantly spreadeth a filme ouer theyr eyes, n x7xx 
Psyche Wks. 1721 IV. 253 From sensual Films 
when free’d, she saw strange sights. 1846 Gbote Greece I. 
xvi, (1862) I. 370 They looked at the past with a film of 
fai^ over their eyes. 

5. iransf A slight veil or covering of haze, mist, 
or the like. lit. andyf?. 

1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 31’ The interminable 
vineyards of the Loire, already covered with the film of early 
twilight. ^ 1837 Syd, Smith Let. to Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 
263/x A slight film thrown over convenient injustice. 1847 
H. Miller First Impr. xiy.QtZsf) 244 An incipient frost, In 
the form of a thin film of blue vapour. 1883 Times 10 Aug. 
2/3 The brown, .walls show through a film of peach and 
almond blossoms. 

6. A fine thread or filament, as of gossamer, silk, 
etc. lit. and_/^. 

1592 Shaks. Korn, ft ful. i. iv. 63 Her 'Whip of Crickets 
bone, the Lash of Philome. X78X Cowper Anti-'Thelyph’ 
ihora 73 When, .floating films envelope every thorn, a 2822 
Shelley Unf. Drama 230 Floating on the line Which, like 
a film in purest space, divided The heaven beneath the 


iv. § 10. 102 A riband.. spoils all that is near its wretched 
film of an existence. 1859 I. Taylor Logie in Theol, 203 
We must not trust ourselves to any such films of corre- 
spondence. 

7 . Comb,, as film-like, -winged adjs. ; also f film- 
broke, ruptured ; t film-bursting, hernia ; film- 
fern, a fem with filmy fronds, csp. one of the genus 
Jlymenophylluvi ; film-free a., free from film, not 
obscured, clear. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirur^. 381 iMcn l>at weren “filme broke. 
2578 Lyte Dodoens l Ut. 83 'llic Icaues pound and layde 
too hcalcth 'filme [printed filine} burstings [Fr. hergnei\. 
1865 Gosse Land 4- Sea (1874) 352 Out of the crevices many 
species of *FiIm-fcrns. .project their tufts of pellucid fronds. 
i83o Browning Dram. Idylls, Fan <5- Luna 19 From each 
web of mist Utterly 'film-free — entered on her race llje 


naked Moon. ^ 1855 'Tyi.oh Early Hist. Man. i. p Dreams 
•like images which fly ofiT from the surfaces of r< 


are 'film-1 


real 


objects. 1875 Lanier Poems, Symphony 139 .Ml shynes.ses 
of 'film-winged things. 

Film (film), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . iratis. To cover with or as Yvith a film. Also, 
to flint over, f up. 

2602 Shaks. Jlam. m. iv. 147 It will but skin and filme 


the Vlcerous place, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. IF/tr. (i6&\ j., 
Grosse infidelity that hath filmed up thine eyes, ijir 
Davenant Disc. Grants Introd. 7 They do hnX filmovtri 
sore which breaks out afterwards with greater rancerr 
1794 Coleridge Relig. Musings Wks, (1829) 1. 90 AndcL^e 
your Spells, that film the eye of Faith. 1876 FARm.l/ar'; 
Serm. xxix. 290 Would you linger by the stagnant pool bel 
cause its surface is filmed with the iridescence of deay? 

2. intr. for refi. To become covered with a fib 
(as the eyes) ; to grow dim or obscure ns thocgh 
covered with a film ; hence {poet, rare) of diiJit 
objects, to become hazy, fade away. Also, tojlv. 
over, 

1844 Mrs. Browning Dead Part, Straight her eyelillj 
filmed with horror, 2850 Neale' A/ cff. Hymns (18^)53 
Eyes are filming o’er in death. 2877 Lanier Poms, Phridz 
Ghost 5 Past far-off palms that filmed to nought. 

Filmed, ppl- a. [f. Film v. and sh. -h -no.] a. 
Covered with a film. b. Having films. 

2637 Nabbes Microcosm, iv. E iij, Colours do not take My 
filmed eyes. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen, T ad, 
Soe the Autumnal! Gossamere..knitts the Sun,{rithinliis 
narrow film’d Cordage) to all his wealth. 1878 B, Tamos 
Deukalion iv. iii, Wash thine filmed eyes And look arousd 
thee. 

Filmart, -mert, obs. and dial. ff. FouifARr. 
Filmiform (fidmif^rm), a.[ [f. Film sh. + 
-(i)fobm.] In the form of a film, film-like. 

2832 [PoTE].<djmM/«r of the Paradise 41 The loaded air.. 
Floats filmiform. 

Frlmograph. [f. as prec. + -(o'graph.] .K 
name given by Pumphrey to a camera adapted for 
the use of films(i890 Woodbury 
Filmot, van of Filemot. 

Filmy (fi*lmi), a. [f. Film sb. + -t i.] 

+ 1 . Of membranous structure. Obs. 

2662 Lovell Hist. Anim, « 5 * Min. Introd. 37 The vcnlnde 
. .is filmy, and therefore cold, hard, dry, and glutinous, 
Evelyn 9 Feb., Its lower beak. .being filmy, stretches 
to a prodigious wideness when it devours a great fish. 

2 . Forming a thin pellicle or coaling. 

1628 WoTTON Let, 14 Dec. in Relig. Woiion. [x685)<)r 
A little Excrescence, .upon the uttermost ball of his Ey«^ a 
filmy matter, like the rudiment of a Pin and Web. 
Torriano Oangr. Sore Throaty As these filmy Memories 
came away, the Weasand or Throat became freer. W 
Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXII. 2x9 The 
posited a filmy kind of matter, 1853 Kane 
xxxvii (1856) 344 The area of filmy ice. }88s R. Btm' w 
A nnan Water iii, Encrusting its black sides with a spccto 
of filmy salt, , 1. . * , 

3 . Resembling a film, of extremely delicate te.t* 

ture, ganze-like ; consisting of slender filaments, as 
of gossamer. . . ,i v 

1604 Drayton Owle 764 The Spiders.. in his 
filmie netting cast. 2664 Power Exp. Phths. x. 
pair of filmy Tiffany long wings. 2740 Somervilib 

II, 200 The luxurious \^sp His filmy Pennons ‘5 
flaps in vain. 2813 Scott Triemt. in. xi, It 

of filmy lawn, a 2839 Praed Poems (2864) IL 2X The T 
shroud Of many a mild transparent cloud. X87X K. 
Catullus Ixix. 3 Some robe most filmy. , 
fig. X794 Coleridge Lines on Friend who died eje - r 
'Vanity her filmy net-work spread. 1820 
Dram. Lit. 75 A veil of words and filmy shstraction ^ 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (x86o) II. ix, i. 1=0 Ihe 
evanescence of the feeling has to be. .anatomized. , 

b. Filmy-fem, Filmy-leaf names of a gen ^ 
ferns, Hymenophyllum. (Cf film-fern, Film j . h 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 886 Hymenophyllum. ^ ^ 
Leaf. x86x bliss Pratt Flower. PL VI. *54G/‘l£r. rruiy 
(Filmy Fern). 2882 Garden 5 Aug. iix/3 ; 

Fern House in the Pine-apple Nursery. 

4 . Covered with or as with a film; becio 1 

dim, hazy. . 

2825 J. Neal Bro. fonathan III. 345 With 
white or filmy. 2833 Hr. Martineau ^ruryt^f ^ 
filmy Orb of the moon. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Gradually the filmy trees defined themselves. 

5. Comb. ,v. 

i8it Shehey To Night iv, Thy sweet child Bie'li 

filmy-eyed. 

Hence FiTmily adv. ,* Fi'lmincss. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Filminess. 

III. 483 The haze and filminess dropped ^ 'p.e 

nerve’, 2870 H. Macmillan Bible 'te^n. s^ • ^ 

milk-white filminess of the onyx. 28^ ...nfes. 

803/2 Something that filmily wavers before thc» . 

llPilon (mon). Mimttg. [“-rV-A 
lode, f. Jil thread (see fiLE r. 

or metallic vein, a lode. roUeten'J 

2845 Gibson in Cambrian frnl. (1863) 149 * 

'"ross the main filon in angles of incidence. 

FilopltimaceoTis (foi:Dph«n^'j^)>f‘., Qfjbi 

■fmod-L. ftloMlima /see next) -h -ACEOUS.J 


[f. mo^.h.ftlopluma (see next) -h - 
nature of a filoplumc. „ cf 

2890 Couns Field Gen. Omiih. n-.t 3- f.ijffuiui* 
Feathery Structure .. 3. The liairy, bnstiy, 

« -w r..fl ir.otl.b 

YUoplume (fai-liyplKm). 
fHopKma, badly f. -L./tlum thread fc,c 

(The correct L. form would he I 

quot. 1 890.) „ fUlS t 

1884 Soo. Lex.. Filoplnme. iSy> <■ 

Gen. Omith. II. 5 3. 158 DlfTercnt *=‘"^5 0 5.1 

J-'i/o/Iumes, yiioplumx, or_ Ihmd.fcathcrJ, „ 
trcmcly slender, almost invisible - •u^-**^'** 

unless a terminal tuft of barbs may be h/M 
arc the nearest approach to hairs that birds 
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• Pilose (fail^Q's). Bot. and ZooL . [as if ad. L. 
*fildS'USy {. ftluTu thread.] Having a thread-like 
termination. 

1823 Crabb Technol, Diet., Filose, ending in a thread-like , 
process ; an epithet applied to insects and plants. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Filose, in Botany. 

i'Pilose’lla. Obs. Hist. Forms: 7 file-, 
fiiozella, 8 filosella. Also 7 philizella, pliilo- 
sella. [Conuptly ad. It. Jilosello, according to 
Mussafia a perversion (after Jilo thread) of * foli- 
sello : — popular L. *follicellus cocoon (whence OF. 
foucel), dim. of L. bag.] A kind of stuff: 
- Filoselle b. 

x6rx CoTGR., Filoselle. . the stuff Filozeha. 1619 Purchas 
Microcosimis xxvii. 269 The new deuised names of Stuffes 
and Colours. .Veletato, Philizello, Paragon.^ 1640 in Entick 
London II. 360 Silk say caHmancoes andphillosellas, broad, 
the dozen yards or. i^d. 1678-^6 Phillips, FilozcUct, a kind 
of Stuff. 

Filoselle (li* 16 sel). Forms ; 7 fil(l)*, fyllozel, 
7-9 filosel(l, (7 filiosell), 9 filoselle. Also 7 
philiselle. [a. filoselle, fem., .filloisel masc., 
ad. li. filosello : see prec.] a. ‘ Ferret or floss silk ; 
grogram-yam ’ (Simmonds). 

16x2 Sc. Bk, Customs in HalyhirtoiCs Ledger {yZtfi 326 
Filosell or ferrett silk the pound vlii/j. 1662 Stai. Ireland 
(1765) n. 464 Fyllozell or Paris silk. 1876 M. M. Grant 
Sun-Maid iv, It was a wonderful piece of work of woven 
gold and silver and filosel. 

attrih. 1892 Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 1/2 ft is a wide ribbon, 
which has the appearance of plaited filoselle silk, 

*t*b. A kind of stuff (?a mixture of silk and 
wool). 

ffxfios in Beck Draper's Diet. x6 note. The paragon, 

f ieropus, and philiselles maybe affirmed to be double chamb- 
etts. Ibid., To make this a philiselle, a peropus, a paragon, 
or a buffyn is but to alter the breadth. 
tTilose'tta. Obs. Also flllizetta. [App. 
altered from It. filosello by substitution of the It. 
suffix -etta for -ello. But cf. S^.filoseda mixture of 
silk and wool.] ? = prec. 

JS98 Flobio, FiUselht a kinde of course silke which we 
call, ^filosetta or flouret silke. 1623 J. Tavlor (Water P.) 
Praise Hempseed 4 Shag, Fillizetta, Xlantaske and Mockado. 

Pilosofe, -phio, obs. forms of Philosophe, -v. 
Filot, obs. form of Fillet. 
tFilour, Obs. Forms: 4-5 fylor, -oure, 
-owre, 5 fillour. [Shortened ad. OF. afiiloir-.— 
med.L. affildtorium, f. affildre : see Affile v.] A 
tool for sharpening steel, a hone or whetstone. 

_ c X340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2225 With a borelych bytle . . Fyled 
in a fylor, fowre fote large, c X440 Protup. Parv. 160/2 
Fylowre, of barbowrs crafte acutecnlafilarium. 1483 Cath, 
X30/2 A Filoure, a_ 0 ilaioriuin. 

Hence •{•ri’lour, v. Obsr° trans. To whet, 
sharpen. X4S3 in Cath. Angl. 130/2. 

Filour, var. of Feloure Obs. foliage. 

Alexander ^ 6 ^ Gilden platis, Flamband all in 
filour & fewlis en-blanchid. 

[Filour, explained in some Diets, as ^ a curtain- 
rod,’ is from Bk. of Curtas^’e 447, where fylonris 
prob. a bad reading for sylour, Celure.] 

Filozofe, -fie, obs. forms of Philosophe, -t. 

+ Fi'lseu, V. Obs. Forms ; 3 filsfcnen, 4 fulsun, 
fylsen, 5 felsen, -yn, filsom, fylsy(n. [ME. 
fils{t')ne-n, f. Filst sb. ; cf. -en fi.] irans. To 
minister to, aid, support ; to further, promote. 

CX200 Ormin 6170 Himm birrh h® fillstnenn wihl^ f®* 
c izzQ Bestiary His fader him filstnede swo 3 at he ros fro 
dede, CX325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1644 pe souerayn of heuen 
Fylsened euer by fader. riAoo Destr. Troy 4871 Yche 
freike is b®re frynd to filsom pere.spede, «x4oo-so Alex- 
ander 4669 Je. .fage ay be flesche & felsen it wele. 
tFi'lsne, V. Obs. rare—^. [f. ON. fylgsni 
(sb. pi.) hiding-place(cf.Goth._/z////j«z sing, in same 
sense), f. OTeut. ^fttlg- ablaut-var, of fielh- to 
hide ; see Feal v.^ intr. To lurk. 

?^x4oo Morte Arth. 881 Sire, see je gone farlande, with 
3one two fyrez, par filsnez pat fende. 

t Filst, sb. Obs. Forms : i fullest, fullest, 
fylst, 2-3 fulst. \ 0 ^. fullxst, fullest, fiylsi — 
OFris. folste,fulliste, O^. fnllisii, OHG.' 

folleist,follist\ connected with next verb.] Assist- 
ance, support, furtherance. 

rtiooo Boeth. Metr. xxiii. 14 Mid Codes fyhte. rt 1000 
CxdmorCs Exod. 554 (Gr.) Is . . masgenwisa trum, fullesta 
mast. ^1x75 Lavib. Horn. 113 He ne mei habben nane 
mihte..butan godes fiilste. cxzosLay. 1747 pa Corlne of 
wode com . . Brutun to fulste. ^1230 Hali Meid. 17 Hire 
forme fulst is sihffe. 

tPilst, V. Obs. Forms: i fullffistan,fulldstsn, 
fylstan, 2 felsten, 3 fulsten, south, vulsten, 
filsten. [OE, fuUxstan, fulUstau, fylstan — OS. 
fullistian, foUeisien. 

The word is a compound of the OTeut. vb. *latsijan to 
follow, attend upon ; with regard to the prefixed element 
see Follow z*.] 
trans. To aid, help. 

^893 K. .Alfred Oros. iir. xi. § 10 Firms him..fylste. 
cjooo Ags. Gasp. Luke v. 7 Hig hicnodon hyra geferan., 
b®t hi comun ant him fylston [«rxx6o Hatton felsten]- 
CX200 Trin, Coll, Horn. 29 pese two b® ben leihter and h^t 
uulsred pe pridde pat Is pe nesliche lust, a 1275 O, E, Misc. 
X 3 S pe bet sal he pe felsien to don al pine wille. 


b. rcfl. To give one’s aid to. 
ri2oo Trin. Coll, Horn. 193 He deled him fro gode and 
fuIsteS him to 3 e deuel. 

Filtch obs. f. of Filch, 

Filter (fi'lt0j),jA Fonns: s-pflltre, (dfylter, 

, -turo), 6- filter. Also 7 philter. [ME. filtre, 
a. OF. filtre, ad. med.L._/f//rrw/ : see Felt.] 

1 1 . = Felt sIk Also a piece of felt. Obs. 
c X400 MAUNDEV. fRoxb.) xxvi. 125 pan es he sette apon a 
blak filtre, with^ pe whilk pai lift him vppe and settez him 
in his trone. Ibid, xxxiv. 152 pai dwell all in tentez made of 
blakk filtre. 

2 . A piece of felt, woollen cloth, paper, or other 
substance, through which liquids are passed to 
free ’them from matter held in suspension. 

Now only with reference to chemical manipulation, where 
the filter is usually of unsized paper. 

1563 T, Gale Antidot. 11. 76b, Distill them by a fylture or 
thorowe a lyttle bagge, or by a peece of clothe. 1683 Pettus 
Flcta Min. r. (1686) 2x4 Dissolve the Vitriol and purify it 
through a Filtre. 1769 Lane in Phil. Trans. LIX. 220 
The clear liquor being decanted, the remainder was passed 
through a filter. x8x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos, 285 The 
whole is then to be poured upon a filtre of cloth. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 53 Collected on a 
filter, washed and dried. 

b. ‘ A twist of thread ’ (or a strip of cloth) ' of 
which one end is dipped in the liquor to be defe- 
cated, and the other hangs below the bottom of 
the vessel, so that the liquor drips from it’ (J.). 
Ohs. exc, in capillary filter. 

XSS9 Morwvng Ettonym. 75 Distillacion by a filter, or a 
list of wollen cloth. 1660 Boyle Ne^o Exp. Phys. Mech, 
XXXV. 263 We resolved, instead of a List of Cotton, or the 
like Filtre, to make use of a Siphon of Glass. x727-4x in 
Chambers Cycl. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 455/2 Capil- 
lary-filter, a simple mode of freeing water of its larger im- 
purities by means of a cord of loose fiber. 

c. In wider sense : Any contrivance for freeing 
liquids from suspended impurities ; esp. an appa- 
ratus consisting of a vessel in which the liquid is 
made to pass through a stratum of sand, charcoal, 
or some porous substance. 

1791 J. Peacock Patent No. 18,44 The filters will be 
cleansed by drawing out the head or body of water or fluid. 
X834 S, Bagshaw Patent No. 6708 An improved filter for 
water or other liquids. *872 Baker Nile Trlbut. xx. 339 
Nevertheless the natives had scraped small holes in the 
.sand, as fillers. 1879 A. B. MacDowall in Encyel. Brit. 
(ed, 9) IX.^ 167/2 The filter was occasionally cleaned with 
an exhausting and condensing pump. 

' d. transf. andy%; 

x6os Timme Querstt. 1. v. 20 The common salt . . passing 
thro’ the philter of the earth. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol, 
xii. (1803) 241 This natural filter (the bills of a duck}. 1840 
Alison Hist, Europe (1850) VIII. 1 . § 39. 350 The whole 
information.. was strained through the imperial filters. 1873 
Tristram Moab xii. 228 A heavy conversation of ponderous 
compliments passed through the dragoman filter. 

3 . Acontriv«ince for arresting dust, smoke, disease- 
germs, etc. in the air which is breathed. 

1874 Knight Diet, Mech. s.vv. Filter, Air-filler, 

4 . A material for filtering, rare. 

1823 J, Badcock Dorn. Arnusem. 26 The burning it over 
and over again . .produces a better filtre than at first. 1870 
Tyndall in Nature 27 Jan. 341 This [cotton-wool] was the 
filter used by Schrgsder in his experiments on spontaneous 
generation. 

6. attnb. and Comb., as filter-shop', also filter- 
bed, a pond or tank with a false bottom covered 
with sand or gravel, serving as a large filter; also 
fig, ; filter-faucet (see quot.) ; filter-paper, porous 
paper to be used for filtering ; filter-press, {a) a 
filter in which the liquid is forced through by pres- 
sure ; (fi) a machine for extracting oil from fish. 

1874 Knight Diet, Mech. I. 846/2 *Filter-bed, a settling 
pond whose bottom is a filter. 1885 IPeehlyNotesj Feb. 24/3 
The water, .was filtered through filterbedson their premises, 
1892 Pall Mall G. 25 May 2/1 All that is known here of 
the Transvaal . . comes through the political filter-beds of 
Cape Town. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 846/2 *Filtc7-- 
fiaucet, one having a chamber containing sand, sponge, or 
other material to arrest impurities. 1889 Pall Malt G. 2 
May 7/1 The sludge is next forced into a ^filter press. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes II. iv. 112 , 1 have seen water like it 
at the *Filter shops. 

Filter (fidtsi), v. Forms : 7 fylter, 7-9 filtre, 
6 - filter. Also 6 philter, [ad. mod.L. filtrdre, 
f. filtmm Filter jA Cf. Y.filtreri] 

1 . trans. To pass (a liquid) through a filter, or 
some porous medium, for the purpose of removing 
solid particles or impurities. Also with off. Also 
absol. 

1576 G. Baker yewell 0/ Health 1. i. 2 The dropping caused 
by a Lyste, or piece of Woollen cloth., which maner of 
dooing the Chymistes name Fyltring. 1594 Plat yeioell-ho., 
Chim. Concl. 23 Some use to filter this Lee divers times. 
idosTiMME^wrwV, I. ix.36Theydissolue many times, they 
fylter, and coagulate. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants i, i. § 31 
The Sap. .not being filtred through so fine a Cotton. 1747 
Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 86 Filtre the Tincture thro’ 
Paper. 1784 Cowper Task n. 507 Sages strove In vain to 
filter off a crj'stal draught Pure from the lees. 18x2-6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art IL 355 Putrid and stinking 
water may be rendered sweet bySlteiing it through char- 
coaUpowder. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodus^ooNe 
then filter, washing the blue-coloured sulphate of lime re- 
maining on the filter till it becomes red. 1833 Soyer Pan- 
iroph. 27 The liquid was several times filtered. 


b. transf. and fig. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Excrc. (1842) I. 291 The Chamber 
of Deputies, though filtered through everj’ process which 
policy could invent. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, First 
Visit Wks, iBohn) II. 5 The passage would no doubt strike 
you more in the quotation than in the original, for I have 
filtered it. 1885 Manck. Exam. 10 Jan. 5/3 At present his 
instructions to counsel are filtered through a solicitor. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 4 May 1/3 Each of these images is ‘filtered* 
through a colour screen. 

c. Said of the filtering material. 

x8s4 Woodward MoUnsca (1856) 37 The sea-weed filters 
the salt-water. tZZzN ktis D ict.Chem. lI.648Paperwhich 
filters slowly may be improved in quality by this treatment. 

2 . To cause (a liquid) to pass drop by drop, or 
slowly, through a porous medium (now only in 
passive ) ; also, i* to give forth through the pores, 
exude, rare. 


1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis iii. (Arb.) 71 The tre..of swart 
blud filtred abundance. 1644 Digby Two Treat, i. xx. 183 
That streame [of atoms]., clymbing and filtring it selfe 
along the stones streame. 18^ Maury Phys. Gcog, Sea x. 
§ 466 Rivers . . some of which are filtered through soils .. 
which yield one kind of salts. 

3 . inlr. To pass as through a filter; to percolate. 
Also with away, down. 

Cf. F. filtrer, used refi. and intr. in this sense. 

1798 W. Blair Soldieds Friend 100 The water, .will filter 
through the sand. 1864 Marsh Matt ^ Nature 438 A 
stratum of snow., causes almost all the water that composes 
it to filter down into the earth. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 687 
Water will filter through the cell-walls into the cavities of 
the wood. 

transf. and fig. x82x Clare Vill. Minsfr. I. 207 The 
sunbeams, filtering small, Freckling through the branches 
fall. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead 11. iii, A perpetual stream of 
. . people . .would filter .. through her . . drawing-rooms. 

4 , To obtain by filtering. Also transf. rare. 
X794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 387 The liquid 

filtered from these solutions had a sweetish and bitterish 
taste. X845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 5 Fine dust, which 
appeared to have been filtered from the wind by the gauze 
of the vane at the mast-head- 
Hence ri'ltered, PiTtering* ppl. adjs. Also 
PiTterer, that which filters or serves as a filter. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Filtered, strained through a Paper, 
Cloth, etc. X794 ScHMEissER m Phil, Trans. LXXXIV. 
421 The remaining filtered liquor was saturated with puri- 
fied pot-ash. 1809 J. F. Archbold Patent No. 3225 It 
[sea water] is passed through a filterer. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. II. 162, I love to watch thy [an hour-glass’s] filter- 
ing burthen pass. X830 Tennyson Ode to Memory iv, The 
filtered tribute of the rough woodland. X853 Soyer Pan- 
iroph. 412 Eight barrels of filtered water, 2859 Cornwallis 
New JVorld I. 38 The stretcher might have been directly 
under this water filterer. 

Filter, var. form of Felter v., Philtre. 
Filtering' (fi’ltorii]), vbb. sb, [f. Filter v. + 

-iKc 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Filter. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ, 1 . 101 The filtering of this 
rain through the ground. 1845 J. Wilkinson Patetit i^o. 
30,984 The whole process of filtering is effected by pressure. 
fig. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xlii. 23s There’s 
been a good filtering of our blood into high families. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as filtering-apparatus, -bag, 

-box, -funnel, -material, -medium, -paper, -stand, 
•vessel ; also filtering-basin (see quot. 1874) ; 
filtering-cup, a cup of porous wood used to illus- 
trate the pressure of the atmosphere ; filtering- 
press = filter-press ; filtering-stone, any porous 
stone through which water is filtered; filtering- 
tank (Knight). 

184s J. Wilkinson Patent No. 10^984 Which [a cistern] 
must be considerably above the level of the '“filtering appa- 
ratus. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I, 846/2 *J'iltering-ba 5 in, 
the chamber in which the water from the reservoir of water- 
works is received and filtered previous to entering the mains. 
1792 G. Cow^N Patent No. 1920 A quantity of sand, or any 
other ^filtering material. X79X J. Peacock Patent No. 1844 
The ascent of the fluid through the “filtering medium. 1757 
Lewis in Phil. Trans. L, 163 The colourless sorts of '“filter- 
ing-paper are preferable for this use to the coloured. 1876 
Harley Med. 311 Filtering Paper is an almost pure 
form of cellulin. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1.846/2 * Filtering- 
Press, a press in which the. passage of a liquid through a 
body of filtering material is expedited by pressure applied 
thereto; a pressure-filter. 3827 Faraday Chem. Manip.i. 

17 The '“filtering stands are of this kind. x8i2 J. Smyth 
Pract. Custonts (1821) 234 “Filtering Stones, — Duty— for 
every ;£ioo value. 18x1 J. Ashley Patent No. 3472 An 
improved “filtering vessel for purifying. . water. 

Filtll (fill>), sb. Forms : i fylp, 2-4* feUJe, 4 
south, veolthe, 5 felthe, 3-4 fuWe, 3-6 fylth(e, 

(3 fuylbe, 6 faylt, fylt), 3-5 filthe, 3- flltb. 
[OE. fyld str. fem. = OS. fiilitha (Du. vuiltc), 
OHG. //JAVa :-OTeut. *ftllipd, n. of quality f. 
^fiVo- Foul a.] 

fl. The quality or state of being foul; a filthy 
state or condition; filthiness; in//, foul treatment, 
indignities. Obs. , 

c 1300 A'. Alls. 6370 Veolthe loveth al heore *4 

Ca^on God/hrj' 3°4 What fylthes the ifH^kesimad 

suffre. 1579 Lyly Eup/tnes (Arh.) 3° -I/® .u,. 

were wont to shewe their children dronken JP , 
seing their filth, they might shunne the lyke 

2 . cotter. Foul matter. ^ in 

+ a. Putrid matter, corruption, rottenness, 

rAntPhf: ,,„t ianan fulle 



FILTH. 


S20 


FIMBLE. 


deadra tana, and calre fylSe C*x6o Haiion felSe]. ^1050 ‘ 
Liber Scintill. viii. (1889) 38 p$nne fyl3 \putredd\ seo be 
jnnan weal5 byb utaworpen to hsele sar by3 jeopenud. 
rx430 Life St. Keith. (1884) 49 pe temporal kyng . . whiche 
ys now proude in hys power and to-morwe schal be fylthe 
and wormes. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1S3O 240 He 
scraped y* stynkyng fyllh & corrupeyon of her deed body. 
1561 Hollybush Horn. Afotlu ii To draw the fylt out of 
the head. 1696 Pechy tr, SydcnhoJit's IPhs. nr. iu it6 The 
Inflammation which the SmalbPox has impressed upon the 
Blood . . no less indicates Blood-letting than the filth [L. 
colluvies] which has been gathered together does Purging. 

b. Uncleanly matter, diit. Now only in stronger 
sense, expressing violent disgust : Loathsome dirt. 
Rarely in pL filth of various Irinds, filthy matters. 

cxz^ S. Eng. Leg. I. pare feol out of eiper eije 

Fuylbe ase pei it were slym. a 1300 Cursor M. 22397 tCott,) 
AH pe filthes of his maugh sal brist vte. <:i34o /bid, 468 
(Trin.) In pat court pat is so dene No fulpe may dwelle ne 
be sene. CX430 Lydc. in Turner Dorn. Archit. III. 39 
Voydynge fylthes lowe into the grounde. <rx44o Prontp. 
Pafv. x6i/i Fylthe of mannys nose, snotte,/(7/i/i/«. iSSS 
Nottingham Pec. IV. 109 He. .swfTares mwke and fylthe to 
-be powered yn y^ hystrett. x5a6 B/^coN.Sb’^*''^ 

. .found in Rising Grounds of great Cities, .must needs take 
-in a great deale of Filth. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. III. 
xxii. 180 The Chamber., on one side of which was the Sink 
and Filth of all the House. 1836 Emerson Nat.^ Prospects 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 173 The sordor and filths of nature, the sun 
shall dry up. 1873 Ouid.\ Pascarel I. 30 A palace with 
superb staircases reeking in filth. 

c. Vermin (f formerly pi.'). In mod. use (? dial^ 
restricted to insect parasites. 

(;x400 Maundcv. (1839) v. 61 In that Abbeye ne entrethe 
not no Five ne Todes ne Ewtes. . For there were wpnt to ben 
many suene manere of Filthes. //iv/. (Yorks.) A dirty brute, 
with his head swarming with filth. The currant bushes are 
covered with filth. 

Z. fig. a. Moral defilement, vileness ; comiption, 
pollution ; obscenity. 

<xioa3 Wulfstan//o;«. (Napierlxxxiii. 161 noie^ To mane:^e 
. .ane ewenan gemsenum ceape biesaS. .and wi3 paane fylpe 
adreogap an tefteranum. aszzsAner. P. 84 pe bacbiiare 
..openeS so pet ful3e "p hit stinkeSwide. /rx3oo Poo: 4* 
IPof :6s in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 63 And Huie in fulthe and in 
sunne. <7x380 Wvclif Wks. (x88o' 299 pei ben blaunchid 
wip-oute as sepulcris, and wip-innc ful of fylpe. a 1^50 Knt. 
de la ToMr{xZ 6 S)‘jj The prince,. suffered suche felthe to be 
done. 1638 Penit. Con/, viii. (1657) 209 The filth of sin 
is purged by the Laver of tears, <1x704 T. Brown Sat. 
agsi. Woman Wks. 1730 I. 56 Wallowing in all the filth of 
boundless luxury. 1813 Shelley O. Mab v. 159 Every 
slave now dragging through the filth Of some corrupted city 
his sad life. x86o Hook Lives Ahps. I. v. 226 Forbidding 
..all the filth of the wicked. 

pb. //. Moral impurities, corrupt or impure 
actions, transgressions. Ohs. 

^1200 Vices A K«V/««(i8881 X31 Holi maiden of panke, 
and clane of alle felSes. a 1225 St. Marhcr, (1862) 3 Biwite 
thou mi bodi the in al bitahte from fle.shliche fulthen. <’2340 
Cursor M. 10105 (Trin.) To make me falle in fulpes fele. 
CX440 York hlyst. xx, 180 All filthes of flesshely synne, 
s^^Saiir, Poems Reform, xlv. Pref. 60 Compared to swyne 
returning to the myre, In thair awin filthes to get thair fames 
defyled. 

c. Foul or obscene language ; vile or loathsome 
imputations. 

2730 Swift Traulus 1, 25 Among the rout He wildly flings 
his filth about. 2875 Fkoude Carsar xv. 237 In.stead of 
scolding and flinging impotent filth. 

4. Said of a person : A vile creature ; a scoundrel ; 
a slut, drab, whore. Ohs. cxc. dial. 

0x350 Will. Paleme 2542 Lest pat foule fclpe schuld have 
hem founde pere. 2402 Hoccleve Letter o/Cupid-zfii The.sc 
ladycs . . were noon of thoo . , but swjxhe filthes a.s weren 
vertulesse. 2565 Harding in Jewel Dc/.Apol.{fil\•C)‘^^ loan 
of Kent, that filth, .wtis she a sister of yours? 2607 Shaks. 
Timon jv. i. 6. 2608 — Lear (Qo. 1) iv. ii. 39 Filths .sauor 
but jhcinselues. 26x2 R. Sheldon .SVr///. St. Martin's 65 
Their filthes lie by their sides to saiisfie their abhominable 

S lc.TSures. Jlus. Wheeler WesUnld. Dial. (1821) 23 

Tea yan can bide wle him, an arrant filth ! 2869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Filthy a disreputable w’oman, a scoundrel. 2872 R. 
Ellis Catullus xlii, 13 O ugly filth, detested Trull. 

5. attrib. and Comb.y as filth-disease, ferment \ 
filth-created, fed, -sodden adjs. 

2852 Dr. Guy jn Ld. Ingestre Meliora I. 96 *Filth-crea:eci 
fever and disease. i8856V;V«rr VI. loi/i Typhoid-fever and 
other preventable *fiUh-diseases. 2891 Daily News 5 Oct. 
5/5 How. .is the ^filth-fed oyster to be distinguished?* 2891 
C.CRF-tcHTON IJist. Epidemics 589 Spots of soil, .so situated 
in cups of the hills as to retain and multiply the *fillh-fcrment. 
2872 Napheys Prr.\ 4- Cure Dis. i. viii. 264 A *fiIih-soddcn 
porous earth. 

Hence rlltMcsH a. [-MSs], withont filth ; im- 
defiled. Fi'lthons a. [-ous]>= Filthy. 

I,.. Batade in Cmimcnd. cur Lady 51 (Chaucer’s Wks. 
1561) Fountain al nithlessc, as hirelf current cicre. 1546 
liALE Eny. VetarUs ii. (1550)9 b. And .so sent hyni forth 
ahr^e . . to m.aynteync all kyndcs of ydolatry and fleshly 
fyiihousc lys*ynge. 

+ Filtll, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To inalce 
foul, tlcfile. 

01450 I.osr.Mcii (frn/fxlili. :i Allchhak hccomen they 
and i fyllhcd. 1598 K. Gii.rl.N- Skint, (itjt) jr Filehln-r 
chaste cares with ihcyr pens Gonorrlicy. 

tFi'ltllery. Obs. rare-', [f. as prec. + -j;uv.] 
s=FrLTHI.N'K.Ss<. 

n 1656 Ussiifit .!««. (i6sS) 370 Wallowing in all filthery of 
gluttony and luxury*. 

t Fi'ltllliead, -hood. Obs. Forms : a. 5 fulp- 
hedo, 4-5 llUh-, fiU-, fyUhode,-heod, (5 lilthet). 
A 6 Blthood. [f. Filtji sb, + -hood.] 


Filthiness, nncleaimess. lit. and fig. Also concr. 
filth. To do ends filthhoodv to void excrement. 

X297 R, Glouc. (1724) 290 ^chj’ld.. dude hyskunde fulp- 
hede. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xviii. 7 The filth-heed [Vulg. tur- 
pitudiuemi of thi fader, and the filth-heed of thi moder thow 
sbalt not discover. Ibid. Rom. i. 27 Mawlis in to mawlis 
worchingefilthhede, cx44otr. GiralJ. Hist, Ircl. (E. E.T.S.) 
31 The fylthede of *the lond folk yn whych thay ladde har 
lyf. 2583 Stanyxxobst j^neis ii. fArb.) 52 With dust al 
powdred, with fiUhood dustye bedagled. 

Filthify (fi'lpifai), v. [f. Filthy a. + -fy.] 
trans. To make filthy ; lit. and fig. 

2790 J. Williams .S 7 ir<wr 7V/c2</<xy(i794) 13 Filthified they 
flounder to Remorse. 2822 Beotham Wks, (1843) X.- 524 
He was, . covering my clean napkin with his * flag of abomi- 
nation * filthified. 1828 Whewell in Todhunter Account 0/ 
Writings, (i8?6) ll. 94 Mathematics with which Mr. 
Thompson has fiithified his subject. 

Filthily (fi‘lJ>iU), adv. [f. Filthy a. + -ly 2.] 
In a filthy manner. 

1552 Huloet, Filthilye,^<fe. 2596DALRyMPLEtr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot, II. (1887) 144 In the ix jcir of his regne, quhilke 
sa filthilie he had ruled. 2633 Prynne Histrio-Mastix y 
VI. iii. 366 For the liberty of doing filthily and obscenely, is 
next to the liberty of speaking filthily and obscenely, 2709 
Steele Tailcr'^o. 31 Fi The ancient Romans would scold, 
and call Names filthily. 281a Byron Ch, Har. i, xvii, For 
hut and palace show like filthily. 

Filtniness (fidjiines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The condition of being filthy. 

1. In physical sense : Foulness, unclcanliness. 

?<r 2500 ll^'cket (1628) 15 TTie puttynge awaye of fylthenes 
of the fleshe. 15^ Bp. Watson Sev. Snerarn. xiii. 78 The 
prieste washeth his handes, that no outward filthynes should 
seclude hym from the communion. x6tr BiBLE2i1/<T(rir. ix.9 
The filthinesse of his smell was noysome to all his army. 
f b. concr. Filth ; spec, matter, pus. Obs. 

2331 Tindale Exp. I fohn (1537) 8 Y* water once in the 
yeare casteth al fylthynesse unto the sydes of it. 2580 
Barct A/v. Fsix The matter, or filthinesse that commeth 
out of a bile. 2621 Bible Isa. xxviii. 8 All tables are full of 
vomite and filthinesse. 1649 Dryden [//on Death of Ld. 
Hastings 54 Was there no milder way but the Small Pox, 
The very Filth 'ness of Pandora's Box ? 

2. Moral corruption or pollution ; obscenity ; 
vileness, wickedness. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf.(^.AeVl.j^^i)s8$ b, Than the deformite 
& fylthynes of synne is taken away. 1684 Contcmpl. 
State of Man ii. x. (1699) 246 This deformity and filthiness 
of sin. 2741 Richardson Pamela I. 238 A Woman that 
seems to aelight in Filthiness. 2834 Lytton Pompeii i, vi, 
Men reeking w'ith all the filthiness of vice. 

tFi'lthish, a. Obs.-o [f. Filth sb. -F -ish.] 
Filthy. 

2530 Palsgr. 312/2 Fylthysshe as ones eyes be that haue 
whyte slyme in them, chassieux. Ibid., Fylthysshe as mysse 
women of yll lyuyng,/tt/ai>/V. 

Filtby (fi-lH), a. [f. Filth sb. + -y L] 

1. Full of filth ; besmeared or defiled with filth ; 
dirty, foul, nasty, unclean. ^ The filthy parts \ the 
private parts. 

In early use often hardly more emphatic than the mod. 
dirty', it is now a violent expression of disgust, seldom 
emplo^'ed in polite colloquial speech. Cf. the similar de- 
velopment in Filth 2 b ; also in Foul a, 

1382 Wyclif Eech. iii. 3 Jhesus was clotbid with filth! 
clothis. 1393 Trcvisa Barth. Dc P. P. xvrrr. xcv. {i49S> 
842 A serpent .. louyth fylthi places. 2553 Eden Treat, 
Nexve Jna, (Arb.) 17 The inhabitantes . . haue almost no 
apparel, couering oneJy theyr fylihy partes. 2582 Wul- 
CASTER Positions XXXV. (1887) 132 To go home thorough 
slinking streales, and filthy lanes. 2682 Otway Epil. 21 
Apr., From the filthy dunghill-faction bred, New-form’d 
rebellion durst rear up its head. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 
509 T 3 The benches around are so filthy, that no one can 
sit down, 1832 Tennyson /^<i/.^v 4 r/ 201 In filthy .sloughs 
they roll. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xiv, He was filthy and 
ragged. 

tb. Of air or clouds: Murky, thick. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, in. iii. 31 The coole and temperate 
Wind of Grace 0 *re-blowes the filthy and contagious Clouds. 
2605 — Macb. I. i. 12 Houer through the fogge and filthie 
ayre. 

2. Fond of filth, delighting in filth. 

2526 Pilgr, Per/. (W, dc W. 1531I 28 The fylthy and 
stynkynge lust of the body. 2635 Swan Spec. M. Pref. 
(1643) 2 Like a filthie flic she seeks all over the body for a 
scare. 2778 Bi*. Louth Transl. Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 156 
The filthy animals that frequent such places. 

3. Morally foul or polluted ; obscene. 

153s CovERDALE.^r//L iii, 2 Wo to the abhominable, fylthie 
and cruel cite. 2596 Shaks. i Hen. TV. 11. ii. 49 Ballads . . 
sung to filthy tunes. i6ix Bible CoL iii. 8 You also put off 
all these, anger . . filthy communication out of your mouth. 
2682 Bukvan Holy War26^ Being filthy, arch, and slie they 
quickly corrupted the families. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 
271 F 4 Ihe Matron .. commended the Discretion of the 
Writer, for having thrown liis filthy I’houghts into Greek. 
1872 Alabaster Wheel of ^.<1x0213 From this heaven the 
filthy one . . descends to the earth to tempt and excite to 
evil. Mod, He could not stand their filthy talk, 

1 4. Disgraceful, contemptible, low, mean, scurvy, 
disgusting. Ohs, 

_ cj^ooDes/r. Tny* 20362 Neuerso filthy a fare hade fallyn 
in hw bond. xS45 Brinklow Compi. xxiv. (1874) 65 Amy. 
chrj’st had fownd out that fylthy auricular confessyon, 
*577-87 Houxshcd Scot. Citron. (1805) 11.4x9 nds murther 
. . was one of the most filthiest acts that ever was done. 
sSSpS Shaks. x Hen, IV, iii. iii. 29 Doulas, filthy Doul.as* 
Bp. Carleton furisd. x66 Taking other errours from 
®|her fmhic hcretiques. 1648 Milton Tenure Kiurs 42 
Ihe filthy love of gaine. 2728 Vanbr. & Cm. Prov. Husb. 
V- 1^37 What’s his filthy Name? 2828 Scott P. M. Perth 
XVI, I hou filthy wta%'cr of rotten worsted. . 


b. Filthy lucre \ dishonourable gain* Gr, dc. 
Xpov KtpZos (Tit. i. ii). Sometimes jocularly 
used for : Money ; also ahsol. * The filthy ^ ^ 

1526-34 Tindale Titusi. 21 Teachinge thinges which tht? 
ought not, because of filthy lucre. 1680 HicKERisciit 
Meroa 30. 2709 Addison 7 'atterlio. jr6 F7 , 1 did not nule 
that Judgment for the Sake of filthy Lucre. 1877 Blick- 
MORE Crtpps (1887) 225, I can catch my own without aw 
appeal to * the Filthy ' 

6. quasi-j^. A filthy person. 

2681 Otw’AY Soldiers Fori, i. i, Damn’d Whores, hoct « 
filthies. 

6. quasi-ct/zi. —Filthily. 

26x6 Rich Cabinet 93 b, Modesty shuttelh a young nsrs 
lippes . . so that he will not lalke filthy. 1650 Bl-wti 
Anthropomet, xi. 180 Which makes them shew filthy fire. 

7. Comb. 


2823 in Cobbett Pur. Rides (iSSs") 1. 318 Fihhy-looVbj 
people. 2824 J. Sy.mmons tr, Agamevt. PEsch. 70 \\’hcrt 
filthy-handed Mammon dwells. 

Filtrate (fidtr^^t), sb. [ad. mod.L. fUlmiim, 
f. filtrdre', cf. Filteu v. and -ate^.] The liquor 
which has been passed through a filter. 

2845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anint. Chem. II. 125 The 
lead contained in solution in the filtrate was separated. 
2875 Darwin Insediv. PI. \’i. 89 The filtrate contained ts 
much of the fibrin as had been digested. 

Filtrate (fidtrdt), v. Also 7 filtsrate. [ad. 
mod.L. ppl. stem of filtrdre to Filter.] 

1 . trans. -Filter 7;. i. 

2622 NVoodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 245 Calcine then, 
and after inbibe and filtrate them, etc. 2^4 HAptERO^iNT. 
XXVII. iv. 192 They filtrate it [the wine of Schirasl through 
a cloth, and then it is very clear, xSsaTH. Bsss&lUnnhliU 
Trav. II. xxiv, 439 Leaves of the plantain.. used to filtrate 
the liquids. ^^2865 Ld. Brougham in Cftr. Sc, I. Introd. 
Disc. 23 The process of vegetation filtrates or distils the 
liquid, so as to produce from the worst, the purest water. 
fg- *776 Johnson in Boswell Life II. 40S He never 
clarified his notions, by filtrating them through other mind*. 
2885 H. N. O.xenham Short Studies 331 .4. Chnstiantty 
filtrated of all its sectarian dogmas. 

2 . To cause to percolate ; « Filter?'. 2. 

2662 Boyle Spring of Air n. Index, A vessel byvbch 
Air may be filtrated thorough water. 1794 Suluvas » les 
Nat. 1, 68 The waters, filtrated through these bodies. 

3 . inir. = Filter 3. 

2725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Milk, A white Liquor which 
filtrates thro’ the Glands of Women’s Breasts . ScHonr/ 

in Phil. Trans. LXX. 480 Digging a pit into the ana .. 
into which the water filtrates from all sides. 1834 
Afr. Sk. v. 210 Through which the stream. 
and unperceived, , , 

fg. 2876 Tinsley's Mag. XVIII. 43 The coijupuoni 
the higher stratum of society had been slowly nitratin|W 
the lower. .. 

Hence Fi’ltrated ppl. a., Fi’ltrating vol 
quols. attrib. 

2665 Hooke Micregr. 228 The filterated Oyl. 
in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 356 A small Quantity ol 
Bile. 2772 Monro ibid. LXII. 30 The water h«>ng 
up by the spungy filtrating paper. xBxx J. 

No. 3472 The water., ascends through the filtraungmw • 
2836 Maccillivray ir. Humboldt's Trav. xxiv, 350 
filtrated water losing itself in the crevices. 

Filtration (.aitr^i-Jsn). Also 7 fllteratioTi. 
[a. Yx. filtration, f. filtrer to Filter.] 

1, The action or process of filtering. 

2605 Timme Quersit, n. iii. 115 Chymical 'vqrxiJSJ> , 
distillations . . filtrations. 1758 Elatoratory 
60 Filtration is generally practised, by means 
doth, or poprrr 1822 Imison Sc. Art II. 7 ‘ 

finer species of sifting, 2862 Stanley Jew. C/». (i®// . 
100 Vessels of stone, used, .for the filtration of the u 
water from the sediment of the river-bed. . 

fig, 2843 Prescott Mexico 1. vi. (1B64) 55 R ,\t 
to render his version into . . English rhyinc, • 
perfume of the original escaping in this doiiblc tin«a • • , ^ 

2 . A gradual movement liketbat of water p3S-*’o 

through a filter ; percolation. --..rort 

2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 70 For r 

impetuously down the Nervousfilaments..but tors - 

they onely creep by a filtration down their 
Curios, in Husb. 4- Card. 69 If we pursue ^his Sap 
comprehensible Filtration through *he Pores 
G. Adams A'at. «5* E.rp. Philos. II. xxi. 4*4 
ness of light and heat] has been overlooked as an . 
filtration. 

t rrltratnre. Obs.-'. [f. FiLinATEr 
= Filtkation 2. . , 

sSjo W, Simpson Ilydrol, Ess. 145 Th® sabulou 
byits various filtratures and percolations. 

Filtz, var. form of F ITZ. 

Fimashiiig* : sec Fumishia’o. ^ 

Fimble (fi-mb’l), sb.i Also 5-6 '^”‘ 1 :,;, 
fembull, femle, flemble, (fyrblo). [!'• *' „j!i 
LG. fimel, a. F. [chanvre) fcviellc, jl'’, , „ ijt 
hemp this name being popularly applic 
modern botanisls call the male plant.J 
1 . The male plant of hemp, producing a 
and shorter fibre than the Cam- iiesh' 
plant. Formerly also the fibre of tins as p. r 
for use. Also more fully, 1, i-;:) i' 
1484 Chrcrchtu. Acc. Il'igSc//, Besten 
Paide fur fcmblc, and for niakyng diar 

femle Iiempe vij/. 1577 IJ. Oooev. IJend . 

The Female or fyrhle Hempe. acil I'A*; 


ttV. + A'W] 


laic ui lyi Hit. J 

(i68x) 377 Gatlicr the Fimble,^ 
1707 Mor 


ilORTlMKK Husb. 


*imble, or carlicu 
1x8 The l.'cht Sumnicr-he 

-.1 l.tfflD. ‘ 



mMBLE.: 


EIEABLE, 


Gard, Did. (ed. 7) s.v. Ccutnabis, The Fimble Hemp .* is 
Ehe male Plants. 1877 N.dV. Linc. Gloss.^ The fimble, or 
female hemp, was applied to. .domestic purposes. 1877 [see 
Carl hemp 1]. 

2 . attrib, 

<”5*9 Ifiveni, \n Gentl. Mag. Apr. (1864) 501 Ij payr pf 
fFembulI Shetts, ij* vlij**. XS4&-9 Will 0/ A Peyrson (Somerset 
Ho.), A payre of shettes a lynnyne & a Femble. 1622-3 
Invent, in Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 162 note^ Three [pound] 
of femble harne, 45-. 

+ Fi'mble, Obs. [?var. of Thimble.] App. 
a ring for fastening a gate. 

*597 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons App. 
p. xxxviii, For a hoke and fimble for Great Norrells gate. 

+ Fi'mble, V. Obs. exc. dial. [app. an onoma- 
topoeic variant of FaMble or Fumble, altered to 
express a more delicate movement.] a. tnlr. To 
move the’ fingers lightly and frequently over any- 
thing. b’. trans. To touch lightly and frequently 
with the ends of the fingers. See also qiiot. a 1825. 

1577 Dee Relat, Spir. 1, (1659) 6 She is much fimbling 
about the Stone on her breast, H. More Song of Soul 

I. 11. Ixxxiii, When he the black silk rope soft fimbiing felt. 
ffT825FoRBY Voc. E. Anglia, Fimble^ to pass through with- 
out cutting. Ex. * My scythe fimble the grass.* 

II Fimbria (fi'mbria). [L.Jimbria thread, fibre, 
fringe.] A fringe : sfcc. a. Anat. the fringed end 
of the Fallopian tube ; b. Bot. (see quot. 1847). 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 304 There runs all round 
the sides of the fish a kind of fimbria. 1754-64 Smellie 
Midwif. I. ii. § 2. 97 The cavity of each [of the Fallopian 
tubes] ends in an open mouth , . from the brim of which is 
expanded the Fimbria. 1847 Cr.aig, Fimbria, in Botany, 
the dentated or fringe-like ring of the operculum of mosses, 
by the elastic power of which the operculum is displaced. 
187a F. G. Thomas Dis. Women 625 The Fallopian tube of 
each side is connected with the ovary by one fimbria. 
Fimbrial (fi'mbrial), «. [f. prec. +-al 1 .] Of 
or pertaining to a fimbria. 

In some mod. Diets. 

lE'imbriatG (fi’mbriich), a. [ad. lu. Jimbridt-ns 
fringed: see -ate 2.] a. Her. =s F imbriated. 
b. Bot. and Zool. Fringed j bordered ^Yith hairs or 
filiform processes. 

xSzg Loudon Encycl. Plants 33 Eteusine . truncate, 

fimbriate. 1846 DaVa Zoo^K (1848) 666 Tentacles long 
fimbriate. 1870 Hooker Stuct. Flora 50 Dianiltus phfrtarius 
..petals fimbriate. 1870 Rolleston Anim, Life 59 The 
fimbriate . . portion of the mantle. 

Fimbriate (fi*mbri,cit),z/. [f. fringe 

+ -ATE 3 , Cf. L. fimhridixts fringed.] irans. To 
finish or decorate with a border of any kind. 

i486 [see Fimbriated]. ' 1630 Fuller Holy Warv. xxiv. 
971 Be.sides the divers^ tricking or dressing [heraldick 
cro-sses] ] as piercing, voiding, fimbriating. 
Fimbriated (fi*mbri|EUed), ///. a. [f. prec. +■ 
-ED^.] a. Her, Of a bearing: Bordered with a 
narrow hand or edge. b. Having a fringe ; 

fringed. Chiefly in scientific applications, as Anat.j 
Bot., Zool. 

a. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. D ja, Thys cros fimbriatit 
or borderit. 1586 Fernc Blaz, Gentric 174 He beareth B 
on a crosse Gewles fimbriated or bordured Argent. x6io 
Guillim Heraldry 11. vH. (1611) 73 In the crosse fimbriated 
the edges thereof doe occupie tne least portion therof. 1864 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. <5* Pop. xxi. § 1 (ed. 3) 356 A pall of 
the last, fimbriated and fringed gold. 

b. 1^8 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 405 A Calyx 
whose Divisions are fimbriated. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. 
Anim. 153 The small, flatted, and, as it were, fimbriated 
Porcellana. 1797 il. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 401 The 
fimbriated extremity of the Fallopian tubes. 1862 Darwin 
Fertil. Orchids vi. 283 The labellum is covered with longi- 
tudinal and fimbriated ridges. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim. iii. 154 Tentacles, which may be slender and conical, 
or short, broad and fimbriated. 

Fimbriation (fimbnj^i’Jan). [f. as prec. + 
-ATioN.] The condition or fact of being fimbri- 
ated ; in quots. concr. a fringe or border. 

• 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <5- Pop. xxxti. (ed. s’) 475 
A red fimbriation to represent the red field of the National 
Flag itself. 1881 N. Y. Nation XXXII. 376 The error 
consists in the width of the white border or fimbriation of 
the St. George's cross. 

Fimbriato- (fimbrii?i‘ti>), used as combining 
form of Fimbriate a. 

x866 Treas. Bot., Finibriato-Iaciniate, having the edge 
cut up into divisions which are fimbriated. 

Fimbricate (fi'mbrik^tt), a. [Erroneous var. 
of Fimbriate a., perh. due to association with 
imbricate,'] = Fimbriated. 

^ 1846 Worcester (citing P.Cyc.), Fimbricate (Boti), fringed ; 
jagged. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fimbricate. 

Hence Pi’mbricated a. 

1^9 Cassell's Techn. Ednc. IV. 154/1 The ciliary organs 
or fimbricated margin of its' [the oyster’s] beard. 

(I Fimbrilla (fimbrida). Bot. and Phys. [mod. 
L. dim. of Fimbria : see -il.] A minute fringe. 
1884 [sc® next], 

FimbriUlferOUS (fimbrili’ferss), a. Bot. [f. 
prec. + -(i)rEROus.] • Bearing small fringes. 

i866 'Treas. Bot., Fitnbrilli/erous, bearing many little 
fringes, as the receptacle of some composites. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., I'itnbrilli/cTVHS, having small fringes orafim- 
bnlla. / ’ * . 

Fimbrillose ffiimbrilou’s), a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-OSE.] Bearing a fimbrilla. 

1884 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
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t Fi'mbrious, D. Obs. [f. -i- -ous.] 

Fimbriate a. 

1657 Tomlinso.n Renott’s Disp. 295 With broad,' mucro- 
nated, fimbrious, crisped leaves. 1662 J, Chandler Van 
Hclmont's Oriat. 246 The longue is cloathed with a fim- 
brious^or seamy coat. 

I'Fime. Obs. [ad. L. ^wwj'dung.] Dung. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence u Renewe J>e fyme oonys in h® 
wike. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 319/1 Take 
nue Horse nme, 1607T0PSELL Four-/. AVar/f (1658) 203 The 
fime or dung of such Females as live in the Mountains. 1647 
H. '^Invx.Poems 73 Inward parts. .Lie close upwrapt in that 
dull sluggish fime. 

Fimetarious (fim/te®*ri3s), a. [f. L. fimH-nm 
dunghill + -ARiotJS.] Growing on or amidst dung. 
, 1866 in Treas, Bot. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Fimetic (fime*tik), a. nonce^wd. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or concerned with dung. 

• 18^ Ruskin in 19/4 Cent. VII. 944 The necessary ob. 
scurities of fimetic Providence. 

Fimicolons a. [f. 'L.fim-iis dang 

+ col-h-e to inhabit + -ous.] Inhabiting dung. 

1874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 245 Only seven or eight, .do not 
occur on dung, whilst fifty-six are fimicolous. 

Fin (fin), sb. Forms : i finn, 3-7 finne, (7 finn), 
4-5 f3Ti(ne, (south, vyn(ne), 7- fin. Also 7 
phin. [OE. Jiufi str. masc., cognate with the 
synonymous MDii. vinne (mod.Du. viii) fern., 
MLG. finite fern. ; the mod.Ger. Jinne is prob. 
adopted from LG. The "L, pinna fin is prob. the 
same word.] 

1 . An organ attached to various parts of the body 
in fishes and cetaceans, which serves for propelling 
and steering in the water. AVith prefixed adj., as 
anal, caudal, dorsal, pectoral, ventral, etc., indi- 
cating the part to which the organ is attached. 
Applied also to similar organs in other animals, 
as the flipper of a seal, the modified wing of a 
penguin, etc. 

c 1000 .Cleric Lcxj. xi. 9 Ne ete ge nanne fi-sc buton l>a h® 
habbah finnas & scilla. a 1225 St. Marker, 9 pe fisches pat 
i pe flodes fieote5 wi3 finnes, CX300 K. Alis. 6591 They 
liveth, so theo heryng . . Feet and bond buth heore vynnp. 
r 1400 Rom, Rose 7008 Swimme. .Bet than a fish doth with 
his finne. C1450 Ttuo Cookery-bks. 104 Take a Sturgeon, 
and kut of the vyn fro the tayle to pe hede, on pe bakke. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 107 The . . fish had on euery side 
a wing, and toward the taile two other lesser as it were finnes. 
1671 JIiltonP. R, n. 345 All fish ..of shell or fin. _ 1699 
Hacke Colt. Voy, it. 62 Penguins, .have. .only two Fins or 
Flaps, wherewith they are helped to swim. x8oa Paley Nai. 
T/teol, xii. >1803) 253 If you cut off the pectoral fins, i.e. the 
pair which lies close behind the gills, the head falls prone to 
the bottom. 1883 W. H. Flower in Encycl. Brit. XV. 395/1 
Balsnoptera [has] a small falcate donsal fin. 

b. (FisJi) of every fin : = of every species. Cf. 

Feather. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 134 Fish of every fin thy seas afford. 

c. A finned animal ; a fish. 

1549 Latimer 6/4 Serm. he/. Edw. VI (Arb.> 178 Wee . . 
haue not caught one fynne. x88x Leicesiersh, Gloss., Theer 
’asn’t a fin i’ the stank, 1^3 Daily Nexvs 15 Dec. 5/3 It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Watson will add fins to fur and 
feathers. 

'p d. Phrase, to put out ones fins : fig. ? to bestir 
oneself eagerly. 

*461 Marg. Paston in Lett. No. 369 I. 544 And now he 
and alle his olde felaweship put owt their fynnes, and arn 
ryght flygge and mery. 

2 . Something resembling a fish’s fin. 

a. jocularly. The arm and hand (of a man), or 
simply the hand, 

1785 Grose ZJ/e/.Kw^. Tongtic, Fin,nn arm. x8oi Nelson 
in A. Duncan Life (i8o6) 140,* I am Lord Nelson ; see, here’s 
my fin *. .shewing the stump of his right arm. 1855 Smedley 
//, Coverdale ii. 12 Lend us a fin, old man, for 1 feels pre- 
cious staggery-like. Mod. (slang). Tip us your fin (= shake 
hands). 

•pb. The lid (of the eye). Ohs. 

1^ Marston Malcontent 1. iii, Here's a knight, .shall., 
ride at the ring Till the fin of his eyes look as blue as the 
welkin. 1623 Webster Duchess of Malfy n. i, The fins of 
her eye-lids look most teeming blue. 

c. The baleen of a whale Qohsl). Hence, a 
blade or thin strip of whalebone. 

1634 T. Johnson Farcy's xxv. xxi. 1013 The 

finnes that stand forth of their [whales’] mouths, which are 
commonly called Whale-bones, being dryed and polished, 
serve to make buskes for women. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4238/4 Cut-Whalebone . . in Fins. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Fin, a blade of whalebone. 

3 . A projecting part. 

•p a. A lobe of the liver or lungs. Obs. rare. 

26x5 Crooke Body of Man 131 In brulte beasts it [the 
Liuer] is diulded into foure, fiue, or six Lobes or Finnes. 
Ibid. 385 Each Lung is diuided into two Lobes or Finnes. 

b. A sharp lateral projection on the share or 
the coulter of a plough. 

1653 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. 197 Be carefull in keep- 
ing your . . Share phin as sharp as may be. 2677 [see 
Chep]. 17x7 Diet. Rust. s.v. Plough, Some set on the right 
side of the Coulter a small Wing or I in, which cuts in two 
the bottom of the Roots. X7S9 **"• Duhamel s H usb, i. viii. 
(1762) 44 A hollow plow-share. .has a fin both ways ; which 
nns must also begin at the point. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 1x5 When the land is designed to be ploughed^ 
clean . .a long pointed share, with a small fin or wing, is used. 

c. Mech. (see quots.). 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 846/2 Fin, a slip inserted 


longitudinally into a shaft or arbor, and left projecting 
as to form a guide for an object which may slip thereon, but 
not rotate. Ibid, I. 847/1 Fvi, a tongue on the edge of a 
board. 1876 Aitken Guns (Brit. Manuf. Ind 7 istr.) 21 
Presses fitted up with cutting-out tools, punch out, trim, and 
relieve the stampings from, the superfluous metal, or * fins ' 
left after stamping. 

4 . dial. The herb restharrow. Also fin-weed. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improzi. Impr. xviii. (1653) 120 They 

bear plenty of. . Phins, Moss, and Shargrase. 1790 W. Mar- 
shall Midi. Count. Gloss., Fitt, anonis arvensis, rest-harrow, 
1821 Clare KzV/. Minsir. 1. 204 Where the blushingfin weed's 
flower Closes up at evening hour. 

5 . attrib. and Comb . : a. simple attributive, as 
fin- apparatus, -membrane ; b. objective, as fin- 
cutting vbl. sb. ; C. parasynthetic and similative, 
as fin-shaped, -tailed, ~ 7 viiiged ; fin-like adjs. 

1847-0 Toj>d Cycl. Anat, IV. 173/2 The connexion which 
exists between the *fin-apparatus and the body of Clio. 
2886 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 5/2 Discovering that the pike 
gorged our perch ravenously with and without their fins . . 
we gave up the *fin-cutting. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 
157 Ere . . ■^fin-like oars did spread from either side. 1889 
T. H. Emerson Eng. Idylls 43 He stood in his boat rubbing 
his fin-like hands. ■ 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 569 The *fin- 
membranes are brown. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 651/2 
*Fin-shaped caudal processes. . 1^2 Ld. Lytton King 
Poppy Prol. 319 Tritons stall Their '"fin-tail’d steeds in azure 
caverns. 2820 Shelley Vision of Sea 150 A blue shark.. 
The *fin-wing^d tomb of the victor. 

6. Special comb. : fin-back = Finker ; also 
atlidb., as finback calf, whale ; also fin-backed 
whale ; fin-fish = Finner; fin-foot, (a) a swim- 
ming-foot ; a pleiopod ; (b) a name for birds of the 
gtnttti Heliomis ox Podica ; fin-footed d., Ornith. 
(a) web-footed ; (b) having the toes furnished with 
flaps or lobes, lobate-footed ; (c) Mn Mollusca, 
pteropod * (Cent. Diet.) ; fin-keel, a keel shaped 
like a dorsal fin inverted ; fin-lee, the leg of an 
aquatic insect, used as a fin ; fin-ray, one of the 
hard spiny or soft jointed processes which support 
the skin of the fins ; f finscale, another name for 
the Rudd ; fin-spine, a spine or spiny ray of a 
fish’s fin ; fin-spined a., having spiny fins, acan- 
thopterygious ; fin-toed a. = fin-footed {b) ; fin- 
weed (see sense 4) ; fin-whale » Finher. 

1725 Dudley in Phil, Trans. XXXIII. 958 The ^Finback 
Whale is distinguished from the right Whale, by having a 
great Fin on hU Back. 18^1 H. Melville Whale xxxi. 151 
'fhe Fin-back is not gregarious. 1843 Zoologist I. 33 *Fin* 
backed whale (Balgenoptera bo<^s\ 1694 Narborouch in 
Ace. Sev, Late Voy, ii. 3 A ‘‘'Fin-fish swam by our Ship. 
1787 Hunter in Phil. Prans, LXXVII. 375 when they 
[whales] are of a certain size, they are brought to u's as 
Porpoises; when larger, they are called Grampus, or Fin- 
fish. 1843 Zoolosisil, 34 It [a whale] is well known among 
fishermen . . by the names of finner, fin-back, fin-fish. 3849 
ir. Cwieds Anim. Kingd. 423 'Which appendages . . are 
used in swimming, or are *fin-feet. x886 Encycl, Brit. XX. 
223/9 The .. group formed by the .. Heliomis, and the .. 
Podica . . to which the name * Finfoots' has been applied. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. 1. 234 It [the Pelecan] 
is . . *fin-footcd like Swan'nes, 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) II. X53 Linnseus. .describes it as a genus distinct from 
. .waders in general, on account of its being fin-footed. 1893 
Westm. Gae, 21 Feb. 11/2 Boats . . exhibiting all the most 
recent devices in bulb and *fin keels. 1843 Zoologist I. 57 
The *fin-legs could not be well made out. 1863 Spring 
Lapl. 162 The same, both in shape, colour, number of scales, 
and*finrays. xSjjVlot Oxfordsh. 184 A Fish of the squam- 
mous kind, which they call a *Finscale, somwhat like a 
Roach. 2771 Forster in Phil. Trans. LXI. 318 note. The 
fish .. is supposed to be the same with the rud or finscale. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk, Geol. -viii. 228 Detached *fin-spines 
known to the palaeontologist as ichthyodorulites, 1674 Ray 
Collect. Eng. Wo 7 -ds 91 Such whose toes are divided, which 
I may call *Fin-toed. 1847 HiLLinGosse Birds of yamaica 
439 A bird with fin-toed feet, 1885 S. Tromholt Azirora 
Borealis II. 283 The family of whales which have been 
named fin ' whales, from a fin on the back. 

Fin (fin), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

L trans, a. To cut off tlie fins from (a fish), 
b. To cut up (a chub). 

15x3 Bk. Keruy 7 ige in Bnbees Bk. (1868) 265 Fynne that 
cheuen. 1799 SPorlinq Mag. XIV. 10 Fin a chub, cut him 
up. Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 694 When he puts the 

slice into a fish, he truncheons eel, fins chub, [etc.]. 

2 . nonce-use. To keep supplied -with fish. Cf. 
Fin sb. i c. 

1808 J. Barlow Cohtmb. vni. 484 Swarms .. Repeople 
still the shoals and fin the fruitful tide. 

3 . U.S, Of a fish :’ To wound with its fins. Also 
intr. of a whale. To fin (out ) : to lash the water 
with its fins when dying. 

1889 Colnmhus (Ohio) Dispatch 15 Feb., He had nex’er been 
bitten by a dog, but. .had been finned by fish. 

Hence Fi*nning vbl. sb., in quot. attrib. (sen^ i a). 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 197 Finning and flitching 
knives. 


obs. f. Fine. 

,ble,fineable (fsi’nab'l), D.^ [f- Fines'- 
3 .] Liable or subject to a fine, 
a person, also of an offence : Liable o 

t c. 7 said Offence, of Hunungs 

be. .but Trespass finable. *59* beince 

)p. xe. =76 All suche aliantes and ^ J., 

.-She u ?aulte.,sban be fg-'i'i'r" ’hi? .his 
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FINANCE. 


loo If any of them, .give him assistance they are finable to 
the king. x86o Wynter Curios. Civiliz. 503 The Legis- 
lature should make it a fineable offence to work a dry stone 
wj^out a fan. 

2 . Of a tenure : Subject to the payment of a fine 
on renewal. Of a tenant ; Liable to pay such 
a fine. Also of a writ : On which a fine or fee has 
to be paid. 

cz6oo Norden spec. Brit.^ Coniiv. (1728) 25 Their tenure 
is ad voluntatem Domini, and at euery taking finable at the 
Lordes pleasure and heriotable. x6n Cotgr., Questablcy 
finable, taxable, as some tenants are at the pleasure of 
their Lords. X641 7Vr;«« rfi? /rt 64 b, Some Copyhold 
is fineable.. that which is fineable, the Lord rateth at what 
fine he pleaseth. 1646 Grant in Ld. Campbell Chancellors 
(1857) III. Ixvii. 30S A grant was made, .of all such part of 
fineable writs, .as former Lord Keepers have had. 

Hence ri*nableaess. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, FinahlenesSy liableness to be fined, or 
to pay a Fine or Amercement. 

Finable (fai'nab’l), a .2 [f. Fine a.2 + -able.] 
Capable of being clarified, refined, or purified. 

In mod. Diets. 

+ Fi'nably, adv. Obs. [f. OF. finable final + 
-LT 2. o V'.finablement.'] = Finally. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 361/1 In such wise, .finably she 
myghte come to heuen. 1341 R. Copland GalyetCs Tera^ 
Jjeutyke D iv, Fynahly of the Elebore what it is. 

Final (fai'nal), a, and sb. Also (4 fenal), 
4-6 fynaiy, 4-7 flnall(e. [a. F. final, ad. L, 
ftndl-is of or pertaining to an end, f. finis end.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Coming at the end (of a word, a series). 

X530 pALSGR. Introd. 28 Every feminyn plurell endeth in S, 
added to the E fynall of his singular. i8ax Shelley Hellas 
note, The final Chorus is indistinct and obscure, X838 Dn 
hloBOAS Ess, Probab. 202 A colon placed after the final Tetter. 
xSCsGEiKiEAyr^M. d" GeoLScot, xiii. 340 In this final chapter 
let me present the reader with a brief summary. z88x 
hall Annual or In the final tie they were beaten by the 
Walsall Swifts. 

t b. JIer» in guadrate according to Feme 
a field bearing a ‘token of arms* other than a 
representation of a living creature. Obs. 

[i486 see FiNiAL^.l 1586 Ferke Genirte 206 The 
armes called Quadrates were nine in number, and they were 
either finall, or Koyall. 

c. Law. Final process (see quot.). Final 
proof \ (U,S.) the process observed in paying for 
pre-empted land after six months’ occupancy. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xix. 279 Mesne process is., 
sometimes put in contradistinction to final process, or process 
of execution, 1884 ^filnor {D&Votz) Teller 5 Sept., He., 
makes final proofs and attends to all business of that kind. 

2 . Marking the last stage of a process ; leaving 
nothing to be looked for or expected ; ultimate. 

^1365 Chaucer L. G, IK 2101 Ariadne, This is the fynal 
ende of al this thyng. CX440 Goz>t, Lordschipes (E. E. T. S,) 
48 He made many morales epistels to Aristotel of greet delyt 
to haue his secree fynal. 1504 Atkynson tr. De Imilatione 
lU. Ixiv, Dyrecte it by thy grace contynually in this lyfe 
vnlo the fynall countrey of euerlastyng peace, a 1535 Moke 
Wks. 578/1 By his word electes, he meneth the finall and 
eternall electes. 1649 Milton Eikon Pref., A Person,, who 
hath . . payd his finall^debt both to Nature and his Faults. 
1736 Butler Anal. i. ih 38 Delay of punishment is no sort 
nor decree of presumption of final impunity. 1805 Foster 
Ess. I. iii. 37 The final basis of all character. 1871 hfoRLEY 
Voltaire (1886) 9 Philosophic candour and intelligence are 
simposed to have hit their final climax. 

3 . Putting an end to something (rarely const, of 
id) ; putting an end to strife or uncertainty ; not to 
be undone, altered, or revoked ; conclusive. 

Formerly often in phr. peace or concord = med. L. 
pnalis pax. concordia. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 338 Pc parties wold mak 
a fmallc pes. CX386 Chaucer Eratihl. T. 259 Taak this 
for fynal answere as of me. e 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
X. 40 His^ resolucion fynall was. 1559 Iffirr. Ma^.,, Dk. 
Suffolk xi, But ^'th we could no fynall peace induce. 
XS90 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 51 At last, resolv'd to work his 
finall .smart. He lifted up his hand. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Greatn. Kined, (Arb.) 489 Examples, where Sea-Fights 
have bccne Finall to the warre. x66o R. Coke Pozver If 
Subj, 95 Treason docs ever produce fatal and final destruc- 
tion to the offender, xj-ji yunius Lett. xlix. 255 You 
•would long since have received your final dismission and 
reward. 1707 G. Washington in Sir J. Sinclair Corr. (1831) 

II. 26 Nothing final in Congress has been decided respect- 
ing the institution of a National Board of .Agriculture. 
1827 Hoon Mids. Fairies xxxiv. Time sh.all be final of all 
things, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xIL 8p Wc made a series 
of final measurements. 

4 . Having regard to end or purpose ; chiefly in 
Final Cause (see Cause sb. 4 b) ; final danse 
(Gram.), a clause expressing purpose or intention. 

e 1400 Test. Love 11. (1560) aSt b/2 Aristotle supposeth that 
the acles of every thing been in a manner his finall cause. 
1583 Treason (1675)42 The ver>' causes final of 

these Kcl>cllions . . have been to depose her Majesty from 
her Crovvn.^ 1606 Sir G Gocsecappe ui. it. in Bullen O. PI. 

III. 53 Wer't not for women, who of all mens pompes Arc 
the true final causes. 1878 Morley Cendorxet Crii. Misc. 
76 All ^predispositions are destined to dcvelope themselves 
according to their final purpose. [See also Cause sb. 4b.] 

B, sb. 

1 . The adj. used absd. t a. For final ■= finally, 
conclusively. In final ~ in conclusion {obs.'). b. 
That which comts List ; completion, end, fmisli. 
Now rare. 

CX374 Chaucer Treylus iv. 145 Thetnbassadours ben an- 


swered for fynal. 1393 Gower Coftf. III. 3B3 And now to 
speke as in finall Touchend that I undertoke. 1582 N. Liche- 
FiELD tr. CastatxhedeCs Cong. E. Ind. 20 b, Those tu'O Pilots 
had . . trauailed to bring to finall and execution their diuellish 
intent. 16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely II. x. 427 The heele is 
the final!, the bottome of G<^s workemanship, x8^ Syd. 
Dobell Balder xxv. 1B6 Finish each stem power To such 
an exquisite final that it ends A plumed feeling. 

2 . In various applications due to elliptical uses 
of the adj. : e. g. a. The final letter of a word. + b. 
Music, (see quot.1885). c. Athletics. The deciding 
game, heat, or trial, d. The last of a series of 
examinations ; also pi. (Oxford colloqd). 

1609 Douland Omith. MicroL 15 Euery Song ending in 
the Finals, is regular and not transposed. Ibid. 41 Euery 
crooked'Finall, whether it ascend or descend, is a Breefe. 
1627 Abp. Ussher Lett. (x686) 383 Without any difference 
of Initials and Finals. x88o A. Gibson i/itle), Aids to the 
Final [Law examination^. 1880 Amateur Aikletie Assoc. 
Latus for Meetings 21 The best three competitors of the 
first trial shall be allowed three more tries each for the final. 
1885 W. S. Rockstro in Encycl. Brit. XIX. X69/X The 
intervals of each ‘mode* [of plain chant] are derived from 
a fundamental sound, called its ‘final.' (Note. Analogous 
to the tonic or key-note of the modern scale.) 1894 Grant 
Allen in IVestm. Gaz. 20 June 2/1 Taking a pass degree in 
Finals. Mod. The initials and finals of these words form a 
double acrostic. 

Hence Fi'nalism, the belief that the end or limit 
has been reached. Pi'nalist, one who believes 
that the end or limit has been reached. 

1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 18 The infallibility of this 
finalism was most obnoxious to a mind so strong-minded. 
J883 — Apost. Life 11. 265 They were not finalists; they 
felt that something more might be possible. 

II Finale (ftha-L). [It. finale adj. (used subst.) 
L. fhtdlem : see prec.] 

1 . Music, a. ‘ The last movement of a symphony, 
sonata, concerto, or other instrumental composi- 
tion.’ b. ‘ The piece of music with which any 
of the acts of an opera are brought to a close* 
(Grove). 

[1724 ExpHc. Foreign JVbrds in Music 31 Fin, Finis, or 
Finale, is the End or last Note of a Piece of Muslck.] 1783 
Mad. D'ARDLAY D/iiryiJan., The conclusion [of the opera) 
is a long historical finale. 1784 New Spect. No. 21. 3/2 
Several of them [the new airs] were encored, as was the 
finale. x8oo Mrs. Hervev Mourlray Fam. II. 147 He has 
treated me with the overture of the piece, .we shall have a 
grand finale at home. 1837 Dickens Ptekw. il, The finale 
concluded, the dancers promenaded the pom. x866 Engel 
Nat. Mus. i. 10 Weber, .has introduced in the Finale of the 
first act, an Arabian melody. 1875 Ouseley Afus. Form x. 
51 A fugue on the original theme will often make a good 
nnale to a set of variations. 

fig. i8to Bentham Packing{iS2t)p7 This, the finale of 
his praises, sounded in his ears . . by his sergeant trumpeter 
[etc,]. 

2 . The last scene or closing part of a drama or 
any other public entertainment. 

x8x4 Bvron Let. 14 Feb. in Moore Life, It doubtless 
gratifies me much that our fnale has pleased, and that the 
curtain drops gracefully. 1851 Longf. in Life (1891) II. 209 
Scherb has promised to read his lecture on Faust by way 
of finale. 

3 . The conclusion, end ; the final catastrophe, 

1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett fitv. Indiscr. (17B6) IL J14 

Her finale of the matter was, that [etc.]. x8i6 Gentl, Mag. 
LXXXVI. I. 60 In the real battle .. we are most pleased 
with the finale. xSax Syd. Smith IV^s. (1859) I. 340/r It 
seems to us no hzd finale of the pious labours of those 
who [etc.]. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 166 The natives 

remembered the crucifixion of 3000 of their countrymen, 
the finale of their., attempt at revolt, 

Finade, v. intr. noncc'ivd. [f, prec.] To con- 
clude, wind up. 

1797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett (1813) I. 190 Mrs. 

Brown , . generally finaled with, * God knew, hundreds soon 
went '. 

Finality (faintedid). [ad. Fx.finaliti, ad. late 
'L.fTndlitdlem, f. flndlis: see Final and -ity.] 

+ 1 , An endin view; a guiding object. Obs."^^ 

1541 R. Copland Galyeds Terapeuiyke 2 D iv b, Thou 
shall prepose two fynalytees of curacyon. 

2 . The relation of being an end or final cause ; 
the principle of final cause viewed as operative in 
the universe. 

1859 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) IL 247 On the con- 
tmiw he [Naudin] brings in his principle of finality. 1877 
E. Q.k\^x> Philos. Kant 11. xii. 486 A relation between the 
parts of a living being, which can only be expressed by the 
category of finality. 

3 . The quality, condition, or fact of being final ; 
the condition of being at the limit ; also the belief 
that something is final. (First used in this sense 
with regard to the Reform Bill of 1832.) 

1833 Croker in Croker Papers IL eoo Althorp’s 
explanations as to the finality,, of the Bill. 1842 Grove 
Ccrr.Phys. ZVnrrs(x874)i6oInstcadof approaching finality, 
the more wc discover the more infinite appears the range of 
the undiscovered. 1846 S. B. Williams Princ, KaiT.v. 
Managetu. 26 Let us not devise our future works and arrange- 
ments W’ilh the idea of ‘finality* to cramp our exertions. 
*®73 C. M. Davies l/nortA. Land, 167 They claim finality 
for the revelation of Emmanuel Swedenborg. 1878 Bayne 
Purii. Eev. L 21 Calvin.. fell into the error of finality. 

b. concr. Something that is final, a final action, 
st.ite, or utterance, 

1833 Jeffrey in Ld.CockbumZr/rl. 352! have just taken 
my Tast peep into th.Tt.. heart -stirrmr Hou'c of Commons. . 
There is something sad in these finalities. 1859 Hawthorne 


Fr. ^ It. ymls. 11 . 293 1 cannot bear to say that «-on! zs 
a finality. 1B60 0 . W. Holsies Elsie V. 225 Each preta. 
gandist ready with his bundle of finalities. ’ ^ ’ 

4 . attrib. 

1839 TaifsMag. VI. 6^0 JohnRuRsell..ToRcformhehas 
been detrimental .. He is our own Finality John. iLi 
Disraeu Coningsby \y. iii. Odious dUiinctions were cc: 
drawn between Finality men and progressive Refonnen. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. iBohn) 11 . 113 'n.t 
perceptive class and the practical finally class are eitr b 
counterpoise. 

Hence rina'litysMp, mnee wd. (cf. quot. 1859 
in 4). 

1839 Tait's Ma^. VI. 631 The vehement patriotic desire, 
entertained by his Finalilyship [Lord J. RussellJ, to keep 
out the Radicals and the Tories. 

Finally (faimali), adv. Also 4 fsmaly, 5-^ 
-ally, 5 fynallich. [f. Final a. + -lt 2.] 

1 . In the end, lastly, at last, ultimately. 
n374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 1006 For j^er-with mcie 1 

fynaly J>e peyne. . Fully to slen. cx4ooBeryn 1521 FyaallicK 
to the end of bir accordement. 1447 BoKE.S'HAM.S'i^jj/;: 
(Roxb.) 2 What was the entent Of the auciour f)7al!y. 
a XS33 Ld. Berners Huon lix. 206 F^Tially the forse of the 
paynyms was so gret that at length they coude notabj-de it. 
a x6xo Healey Cebes (1636) 134 And finally, confirmeth the 
body in perfect soundnesse. 1729 Butler Stmt. Wks. 1874 
II. 36 Evil prevailing finally over good. 1825 J. Nat 
Bro. yonathan I. 8 Finally, after having beaten hb u 
everything else, he beat him at his own.. game. iB 5 o 
Tvndall Glac. i. ix. 64 We finally swerved to therigbL 
b. Indicating the last point or conclcsioa of 
a discourse, treatise, etc. 

XS26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 Fynally, besecheall 
. .to pray for me wretche. x6n Bible 2 Cor. xiii. 11 Finally, 
brethren, farewell. 1743 J. Morris Senn. vii. 206 Finally, 
let us all fear God. 

quasi'T^. 1874 Aldrich Prud.^ Palfrey x. (1885! 104 Tee 
poor old parsons interminable mnthhes and finallies. 

2 . So as to make a complete end ; in a manner 
not to be reversed or altered j once for all, flV 
cisively, conclusively. 

CX400 Destr, Troy 10802 Lest his folks in the feld 
fynally distroyet. 15x2 Act 4 Hen, VIH c. § *4 All 
manner of Officers, .[shall] be utterlye acquyted & 
discharged for ever. 1650 Fuller Pisgah in. ix. 43° 
he cast out of men so finally, that they entred no moreifiM 
them. axnx6 South Serm. (1737) H. 229 Wany njen w 
finally lost. x8ox Foster in 4* (1846)!. 

settle the great account. 1884 Manch. 

The arrangement, .would, .deal finally and effectually wta 
a national question. 

Finance (fi-, foinre’ns), sb."^ Forms; ^lenaunce, 
6-6 fin-, fynannoe, (5 fynanoe), 5- finance, 
[a. 0 ¥,fi 7 taitce,rt, of action f. _;f«er to end, to settle 
a dispute or a debt, pay ransom, to bargain for, le 
furnish, procure, f. fin : see Fine sb. The senses 
now current are adopted from mod.Fr. 

Johnson 1755 and some mod. Diets, mark the strejsmi . 
first syllable, though alt editions of Bailey 1751-^ “ 
the stress on the second syllable, which is now usual.] 

1 1 . Ending, an end. Ohs. rare. . 

m4oo Cov. Myst. (1841)223 God, that alle thp^c t ■ 
make of nowlh . . puttyst each creature to his iw* 
x6i6 in Bullokar. , t 

+ 2 . a. Settlement with a creditor ; 
a debt ; compensation or composition ® 
exacted. Obs, , ^ 

c 1400 Beryn 2534 To make for yeur ’''^ongis 
hije fenaunce. 24. . Lament. Mary MogdXChauCtr 
1561), There is no more, but dethe is my 
Henry Wallace viii. 926 "Thar finance maid, delyu« E • 
full sone. a .Uvflr 

'I'b. esp, A payment for release from capti'i ) 
punishment ; a ransom. Phrase, to put to f 
fittance^^T. mettre h finance. Obs. 

2439 Rolls Part. V. 22/1 Where as the scid 
hath made a Lone of a MCC/l to the seid Erie of w 
for the payment of his fenaunce. 247S Bk. hcoltu 1 
said King Johan was put to finaunce and raunsom 
millions of scutls of gold. 1523 Ld, Berners 
ceexi. 193 Y< other knygbtes . . were put 
2568 Grafton Chron, il. 120 The sayde Fouike 
had lyen a certaine of lyme in pri.son, was 
delivered, x^tyj Gitistard Sismond^x^, Iforyo 
give that ye love best, ^ 

t 3 . Supply (of goods) ; stock of money ;y , 

substance. To make finance [ = O'^.futrefuo . 
to furnish supplies. Obs. . . 

X47S Bk. Noblesse o Thoroughe lak of 
armes, tresour, and finaunce of suffisaunt 
1^9 Act Dom. Cone. 120 That nain of lhaim .. i 


said James i 


'Jom. Lone. 120 1 nat nam 01 lu-***^ •• ' ^ (^rS. 
5 in m.aking of fynance or vthcnv.Tis. 

Crysten Men iW. de W. 1506) iv. XXL225 '**•}* 
tuter of ony fadcrlessc cbyldrcn gyueth the>T fyn 
usurj’c. x69*-x73z in Coles. ^ 

’t’ 4 . Borrowing of money at interest, 

2^52 Chamberlain ZcA f ’’ *“ 

xiii. 349 The Emperor . . so 

finance and other means. *7** STEvrTE,/ew.^«^^ ' 


^ * |I 

2552 Chamberlain ZcA 8 Jan. in 

xiii. 349 The Emperor . .sought ..to have what 

finance and other means. X72X SrEvrTE/^^'^- * 

There was no money to be had at finance in An 
x6 in the hundred for one year. . 

f6. A tax ; taxation ; the revenues of as 

or state (in pi. passing into 6). Obs. 

2489 Caxton Faytes o/A. hi. xiv. 200 
before hande to . . sec where and how hy^ *>*^. ft\<i 
made and taken. 1548 llAixChrou. (1809) i - 
folowed the Ixjrdes .. of the finaunce. y J- 
Offee of Alienations in Bacon’s^ 'Vks. 
finances or revenues of the impenal *^rowa- • - f 

ordinary or ordinary'. 2670 CorfoN Ls/ent 
Bulion. .Sur-Intendant of the Finances. 
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FIND, 


6 . pi. The pecuniary resources, a. primarily^ of 
a sovereign or state ; b. iransf, of a company or 
an individual. 

a. 1781 Gibbon Decl. fy -F. II. 33 To their wisdom was 
committed the supreme administration of justice and of the 
finances. 184S McCulloch Taxation ni. ii. (1852) 444 The 
management of the finances of a great nation. 

b. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 169 The finances of the 
other house held it not above one season more. 17W Cowper 
Wks, 1183;^) XV. 13 My finances will never be able to satisfy 
these craving necessities. 1783 Fox Sp. E, India Bill 1 Dec. 
in .^.(1815) II. 247 The finances of the East India company. 
184* Barham IngoU Le^.^ Sir Rupert These, and a few 
less defensible fancies Brought the Knight to the end of his 
slender finances. 

^ c. Expenditure. ? nonce-use. 

^ 1730 Gay Let. to Swi/t 6 Dec. (1766) II. 118 The duchess 
is a more severe check upon my finances than ever you were. 

7. The management of money, csp. public money ; 
the science which concerns itself with the levying 
and application of revenue in a state, corporation, 
etc. t Man of finance ~ Finanoieb. 

1770 Junius Lett, xxxix, 2or His first enterprise in finance, 
1814 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. XII. iig The law on 
finance yesterday passed the House of Peers. 18x6 Bentham 
Lazo Taxes Wks. 1843 II. 581 It is too much to expect of 
a man of finance, that [etc.]. 1845 McCulloch 7 'axation 
HI. i, (1852) 417 No scheme of finance can be bottomed on 
sound principles which disguises these necessary conse- 
quences of war, 

8. atirib. and Covtb.y as finance-chamber^ com- 
mittee^ -tninister (sense 7) ; f finance-making vbl. 
sb, (sense 2 b). 

X84S S. Austin Ratike's Hist. Re/. III. 251 The emperor 
had . . been required to restore to the empire its ^finance 
chambers (Kammem). 1807 Morti. Ckron. in Spir. Publ. 

(1808) XI. 112 That ^Finance Committee, 01x467 
Gregory Ckron. 15a Withowte annyof *fynaunce makynge 
orramsom. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 405 The 
plain obvious duty of a common ^finance minister, 1845 
JNIcCulloch Taxation nr. iii.(i8s2) 468 Our finance ministers 
can claim no credit for peculiar . . ability in this respect. 

t Finance, sh.^ Sc. Obs. Also 6 fsrnance. 
[?a. AF. ^financCi f. finer to refine, f. fin Fine «.] 
Fineness (of precious metals). 

*473 Sc. Acts Jas. HI (18x4) II, 105/1 pe new pcnnyis.. 
haue Jje course.. vnto J>e tyme pat pe fynance of Irame be 
knawne. 1478 Ibid. (1814) II. 118/2 His hienes. .sail, .mak 
a sett & Reuyle (rule] of his rtoneye baith gold & siluer 
of pewecht & finance pat It sallhalde. xsss Sc. Act, Mary 
(18x41 II. 499/x That na goldsmyth mak . . siluer vnder the 
lust fynance of elleuin penny fyne vnder the pane of deid. 

Finance (fi*» fsinjems), v, [f. Finance 
+ 1 . a. irans. To put to ransom, b. intr. To 
pay ransom. Obs. 

1478 Pluutbion Corr. p. 1x11, Some of them labored and 
treated by them to make them fynance, as they had bene 
the Kings enemies. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. 362 [They] 
caryed away with theym many of the cytezeyns, beynge 
ryche, and l>’nauncyd theym at great summes of money. 

2. trans. To furnish with finances or money ; to 
find capital for. 

x866 Times 2 Feb. 7/5 To finance a business , . a new verb 
. .is to supply it with capital to make a daring speculation. 
1883 F. P. Henry in Law Times 28 July 247/2 It was 
alleged that Manning .. had financed or backed Hannam, 
a cattle dealer, lending him money to. trade with. 

3 . intr. To conduct or engage in financial opera- 
tions, to manage monetary affaire ; to pro^’ide one- 
self with capital. 

^ 1827 [see next]. 1885 Daily News 12 Feb. 5/7 He financed, 
in the most successful manner, with paper money. 

Hence Fina'ncing vhl. sb, \ also attrih, 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 12 They [our ancestors] had 
no counting-houses, no ledgers, no commerce, no. .financing. 
x866 Mom. Star 17 Mar., The old board allowed this man 
to do what was sometimes called financing. x88x Carlyle 
in Froude Life in Lond. II. xxiv. 481 Those millions you 
have heaped together with your financing work. 

Financeer, var. of Financier v. 
i* Fiiia*BCer. Obs. [f. as prec. -h -EB 1 .] » Fir 

FANCIER I. 

a. 1630 A. Johnson's Kingd. 4* Connnw. 166 HisFinancers 
and Officers used for the collection. 1656 Blount Glossogr, 
Financer^ an Exchequer-man, Receiver, Under-Treasurer 
or Teller in the Exchequer. 1666 Lend. Gaz. No. 37/2 The 
Financers and Partisans were here [Paris] for some time in 
a little ease. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome 1. 421 The financers 
or farmers of the public revenue. 

Financial (fiiUE*nJal),rt. [f. as prec.-h-(i)Al/.] 

1 . Of, pertaining, or relating to finance or money 
matters. Financial year : the annual period for 
which accounts are made up. 

X769 Burke State of Nation Wks. 180S II. 112, I shall 
make no objections whatsoever, logical or financial, to this 
reasoning. 18x2 G. Chalmers Dom. Econ. Gt, Brit. X02 
A financial operation was performed . . which gradually re- 
lieved the embarrassments of the State. _ x86r Lincoln in 
Raymond LifexC^ The financial year ending on the 30th of 
Tune 1861. X882 Miss Braddon Mt, Royal I. i._i6 She had 
hardly ever given a thought to her financial position, 

2, Of a member in a society : That pays (his sub- 
scription), ‘paying’ as opposed to ‘honorary’. 
Also, that is not in arrear with bis payments. _ 

2892 Daily News 29 Feb. 5/5 The Miners’ Federation 
contains in round numbers 180,000 paying or ‘financial’ 
members, as they are called, among the ‘bottom workere’. 

Hence Fina'ncially adv.^ in relation to financial 
matters, from a financial point of view. 

*79S Burke Thoughts on Scarcity Wks. 1808 VII. 4x4, 


I consider .. the stopping of the distillery, ceconomically, 
financially, commercially,. as a measure rather well meant 
than well considered. 1864 Bp, of Lincoln Charge 5 
Financially, the diminution of grants received.. has not 
been, .great. 1882 Maan. il/ng.XLVI. 439 Progress in this 
respect must be attempted only when financially safe. 

Financialist (finse n^list). [f. Financial + 
- 1 ST.] =Finakciek 2 . 

X864 Daily Tel. 27 Apr., The astute financialist who 
created this great agency [the Credit Mobilier]. 1884 Truth 
4 Sept. 374/2 Certain great cosmopolitan financialists who 
hold large amounts of Unified Bonds, 
rinancian (finse-njian). rare—o. [f. Finance 
+-(i)aN.] =FlNANClE!t. 

1846 Worcester {citing Month. RevX 

t Fina’ncical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 

-iG-h-AL,] = Financial. 

x8oo Ann. Reg. 230 The financical difficulties of France. . 
form^ed the proximate cause. [And elsewhere in same vol.] 
Financier (fin£E*nsi&j). [a. ¥. financier^ f. 
finance : see Finance j3.t] 

+ 1 . Fr. Hist. An administrator, collector, or 
farmer of taxes before the Revolution. Ohs. 

1678 in Phillips App. 1741 Hume Ess. xv. 185 The only 
Gainers by it [the oppressive fiscal system in France] are 
the Financiers^ a Race of Men. .hated by . .the whole King- 
dom. 17SS Johnson Z>/VA, Financier \\n\tzViC& as a foreign 
word], one who collects and farms the public revenue. 

2. One who is concerned with finance; one who is 
skilled in levying and managing public money. 

x6x8 Bacon Let. to Jas. /, 2 Jan. Wks. (Spedding) XIIT. 
453, I . . whom only love and duty to your majesty . . hath 
made a financier. i68t Colvil ly/tigs Supplic. (1751) 136 
So we may prove Financiers thieves. 1770 Ld. Malmesbury 
Diaries ef Corr, (1844) I. 52 His [Charles HI of Spain] 
own subjects are starving, and his financiers are at their 
wits* ends. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 330 The objects of 
a financier are. .to secure an ample revenue; to impose It 
with judgment.. to employ it ceconomically [etc.]. 1824 

Byron Juan xvi. xcviii, Most orators, but very few finan- 
ciers. *874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 10. 710 Walpole. .was 
the first English Minister who was a great financier. 

3. A capitalist concerned in financial operations, 

1867 Pali Mall G. 26 July 7 A finandal combination of 

London financiers and financial houses. x88o Disraeli 
Endym, xxxvUi, Forty years ago the great financiers had 
not that, .position in society which they possess at present. 
Hence I*ina‘jiciery, the practice or occupation 
of a financier. 

x88r Blaekw. Mag. CXXIX. 176 Speculative customers 
who had an inspncuvcfialre (ot accommodating finzncitTy, 
began to find him out. 

Pinancier (fi:n»nsT»'j).t;. Also financeer. [f. 
prec. sb. ; first in vbl. sb. and ppl. adj.finattciertn^, 
atier ciigiueeriftg, etc.] a. iiitr. To play the part of 
a financier ; to conduct financial operations. Chiefly 
in contemptuous use; now often (esp. in W.S.), to 
swindle, cheat. Also qnasi-trans. io pnancur away, 
out of. b. = Finance 2». 2. Hence Finan- 

cioTing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x8oo Mom. Chron, in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1801) IV. 163 
Your financiering genius. 1822 Examiner ago/ 1 The un- 
speakable financiering of the ‘ heaven-born *. 1843 Blackzv. 
Mag, LIV, 24s The financiering economist of ‘cheese parings 
and candle ends ’. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, IV. xvi. vii, 339 
Expenditures and financierings. 1865 Ibid, VI. xx, vi. 147 
Endless sore business he doubtless has, of recruiting, finan- 
ciering, watching and providing. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel, 
27 Sept., At least one-mth of the five millions of dollars . . 
has been ‘financiered’ away to private uses. 1865 — Diary 
in Amer, I. 129 He tried hard ,. to financeer us out of an 
additional forty cents. 1884 N. V. Herald 27 Oct. 4/3 Rail- 
road construction and financiering. 2892 Harped s Mag. 
Feb, 429/2 This region . . does its financiering in Chicago. 
2894 Daily Nezvs 3 Oct. 6/5 Intent upon persuading her 
husband to financeer the Onofalga Company. 

Financist (finje'nsisl). [f. Finance sb?- + 
-1ST,] = Financier sh. 2 and 3 . 

x88x Daily News x8 Nov. 5/4 Financists hastened a little 
what must have happened soon or late. 1887 Ibid, 30 May 5/4 
The financists . . wanted to keep their concession. x888 
Univ. Rev. Oct. ax8 Mexico was looked upon as an El 
Dorado by the financists of the Sl Simonian school. 

Financy. Obs, rare. [f. F. finance ; see 

Finance sb.^ and -ancy.] =* Finance 3 , 6 . 

2656 in Blount G/ossogr.[cittnz Bacon]. 2727 Arbuthnot 
Anct. CoinSf Diss. Navig. 227 when he was straitned in his 
Financics at the Siege of Byzantium. 

Finary, obs. f. Finery - a puddling furnace, 
Finch, (finj). Forms ; i 5-6 fynche, 4 - 
finch, [OE. fine str. masc.*=MDn. vinke (Du. 
vink)f OYiG.finchoyik. inasc. (MHG. vinke, Ger. 
fink'i ; not recorded in ON. (Sw. fink. Da. finke). 

The OTeut. *finki-z,finkjon‘, would correspond to a pre- 
Teut. *Pmg-t which rick finds in Gr. my>a young bird 
(Hesych.), and in various Indo-European words denoting 
colour : OSl. Pigii particoloured, Skr./r«^.a brown, reddish, 
also young animal, Vr/r/am gold-coloured, pingald brown, 
bro>vn animal (cf. Gr. rrtyyoAoc Itzard). Cf, also Spink, the 
chaffinch^Gr. o-jriyyoyand uw/faf: — *spingjd). Of similar 
sound and meaning, but not demonstrably connected, are 
F. pinson^ Sp. pinchon, pinzon^ Catal. pinsd^ It, pincionei— 
mtd.Lat. pincion-cm*, also Welsh pine, Eng. dial, pink, 
Breton^ifx/, tint, the chaffinch; and Russian nJiHKR wil- 
low-wren (and cognates in other mod. Slav, langs.) It seems 
possible that some at least of these words_ are of echoic 
origin; the call-note of the male chaffinch is, in England, 
often represented as ‘spink ’ or ‘pink’.] 

1. A name given to manysmall birds of the order 
Passeres, esp. to those of the genus Fringilla or 


family Fringillid^. ■ i*, 7 b pull a finch : to swindle 
an ignorant or unsuspecting person (cf. to pluck 
a pigeon). 

^ aj<M Epinal Gloss, 423 Fringella, fine, c X050 Ags. Voc. 
m Wr.-Wulcker 286 Fringilla, fine, C1386 Chaucer Prol. 
654 Ful prively a finch eke coude he pull, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
658 In many places were nyghtyngales, Alpes, fynches, and 
wodewales. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 9x2 The 
fynche, le pinchon. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 111. i. 133. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 188 Finches for 
the most part live upon Seeds. 2720 Gay Poems (2745) II. 
276 And pecking finches scoop the golden rind. 2847 Lvtton 
Lucretia 31 The linnet and finch sang still from the neigh- 
bouring copses. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 72 Brisk as 
any finch He twittered, 

D. \Vith defining words, forming popular names 
of species of Fringillidce- and of other birds of 
similar appearance, as fallow finch, the wheat- 
ear ; mountain finch, the brambling ; purple 
finch (U.S.), (see quot. 1S84) ; fitorm finch, the 
stormy petrel ; thistle finch (s=F. chardonneret), 
yellow fijich, rare names for the goldfinch. Also 
Bullfinch, Chaffinch, Goldfinch, Greenfinch. 

2678 _Ray IVillughby's Omith. 255 The great pied Moun- 
tain-Finch. .is of the bigness of a yellow Finch. 2708 Mot- 
teux Rabelais iv, li.\. (1737) 244 Snytes .. Thistle-Finches. 
1768 Pennant II. 434 Like the storm-finch, they are 
dispersed over the whole Atlantic ocean. ^1x826 Longf. 
Autumn 23 The purple finch. 2828 StarkAA/w. Nat. Hist. 
I, 24s The Mountain Finch. 2884 Coues N. Amer. Birds 
(ed. 2) 346 Carprdacus purpureus. Purple Finch {better 
Crimson Finch). Ibid.^Al C. Cassini. . Cassin’s Purple Finch. 
2. altrib.and Comb., ns ’[•finch-bird, -tribe. Also 
f finch-egg, a contemptuous epithet. 

2552 Huloet, Finche byrde, achantis. 2606 Shaks. Tr. 
f( Cr. V. i. 41 Pair. Out, gall ! T/ier. Finch Egge ! 2802 

Bincley Anim, Biog. (1813) II. 268 Of the Finch tribe in 
general. 

Pinch, obs. form of Finish v. 
Trnch-backed, «. I Obs. =next. 

2796 W. Marshall Midland Counties G\o%%.,Finch-hacked, 
white on the back; as cattle. 

Finched (finjt), ///. a. [?f. riNCH + -zD 2 : 
but the meaning is not accounted for.] (See quots.) 
1786 CuLLEY Live Stock 56 They [Long-horned Cattle] 

. . have (in general) a white streak or lace along their back, 
which the breeders term finched. vjg^'N'E.ocstAgrie.Sum. 
Chester 21 Their [cows’] prevailing colours are redj brindled 
and pied; with almost universally ‘finched', orwhite backs. 
1825 in Loudon Etuycl. Agric, § 6i©8. 954 (quoting Colley). 

Finchery (fi'njeri). [f. Finch + -ery.] A 
place for finches, a decoy. 

^ 2B87 Eng. Illust. Mag, Sept. 779, 4,425 finches were caught 
in this finchery alone. 

tFi’nction. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. finction, fin- 
cion, ad. vulgar L. *finciion-em (class. \^.ficiibnem) \ 
see Fiction.] A fiction, invention, 
a 2529 Skelton Image Ipocr, Ji. 283 That frames his fine- 
tions Into distinctions. 

+ Fi'nctnre, Obs. [ad. It. finctui’a (mod. 
fintura), a. vulgar L. *finctttra, f. fingere to Feign. 
Cf. OY.finiurei\ « Feint sb. i a. 

*595 Saviolo Practice Hiva, If he use any fincture or 
false thrust, answer him not. 2599 Marston Sco. Villanie 
in. xi. 226 Ol counter times, finctures, sly passataes. 

Find (faind), sb. [f. next vb.] 

1. An act or instance of finding ; in bunting lan- 
guage, the finding of a fox, etc. ; in wider use, a 
discovery, e.g. of minerals, treasure, arcliseological 
remains, etc. Somewhat colloq. 

2825 Southey Let. 30 Aug. (1856) III. 498, I only hope 
kwill fit the man that finds it. And a good find he had ; for 
it [a hat] was a new one. 2852 W. Jerdan Autobiog. I. 257 
The public, as fox-hunters say, shall have the benefit of the 
‘find’. 2868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1. 195 We need not 
despair of fresh finds. 2883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream 
Leicesiersh. 299 They realised the find of a fox. 2884 The 
American VII, 220 The Paris Figaro announces a ‘find’ of 
letters by Beaumarchais. 2887 R.'Murray {7^47/. Victoria t^g 
ITie Frying-pan gold-field, where some good finds were made. 

2. concr. That which is found. 

1847 in Halliwell. 2858 McCombie Hist. Victoria xv. 
2x8 The great ‘finds' of gold were . . first discovered on the 
old Golden Point on Forest Creek. 2865 Lubbock Preh. 
Times L (1869) 22 Bronze weapons are entirely absent from 
the great finds of the Iron Age. 

3. A sure find’, a. Sporting, a place where a 
' find ’ is sure to be made ; b. colloq. one who or 
something which is sure to be found. 

2838 Thackeray Ycllozvplush Papers vii, His son was a 
sure find (as theysay) during his illness. 28WH. W. Wheel- 
wright 335 There are certain .. coverts 

which are sure finds. 

4. Comb., as find-spot, the place of finding. 

2876 J. Ff.rcusson Indian Archit. i. vii. 170 note. He 

could only ascertain the ‘find spot' of five or six [specimens]. 

Find (fsind), v. Pa. t. audpple. found (found). 
P'orms: a. i. flnd-an, 2-4 find-en, 3-7 finde, 
fynd(e(n, 2-4 south, vinde, vynde, (2 fundan, 

3 findin, feind, 5 fende, fyne, 9 dial, fine, 
and north. 3-9 fin, 4-5 :fon(d), 3- find, 

Sefindan, 2-3 ifinden, south, ivinden, 4 ^ ^ 
yfynde. Pa. t. sing. a. 1 fand, also wk. form 
fund©, 4 south, vand, 3-4 faand, 1-5 
fonde, 3 south, vond, 4-5 fnimd* 

fimde, 5 faunde, 6 fund), 3-6 J- / 

(4 fon, funn, 5 fmie, 5-8 ‘ 5 *.. fand, 9 dial, fan), 
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P. 2-3 5e-j ifund(e, south, ivimde, 3 ifond, -nt. 
south, ivond, 5 yfonde, 3-5 i-, yfound(e. pi. i 
fuudon, (2 fyndon), 2-4 -en, 3-7 fovmden, (4 
found-, fundyn, 6 Sc. fundin), 4-5 fonden, 3-5 
founde, 5- found. Sc. 4- fand, (9 dial. fant). 
p. 2-3 ifunden. Pa. pple. a. 1-5 fiinden, (3 
fundun), 4-6 founde, (4 fownde, 4-5 founden, 
fond(en, -in, -yn), 5- found ; (also 4 fonte, 5 
fon, 8 dial, fawnd, *SV. 4-6 fundin, -yn, 6 -ing, 
4-9 fun, 9 fan, fund), p. 1 gefunden, 3 ifonden, 
ifunde(n, 4 yfounde(n, south, yvonde. [A 
Com. Teut. str.vb. : O'E.piudan (pa. X.fand^fgnd^ 
pi. ftmdon^ pa. pple. fttndeit) = OFris. finda, OS, 
Jindan^fithan (MDu., Du. 7/inden)y O’AO.JindaK 
(MHG. viudeUi mod.G. findeii)^ ON. Jinna (Sw. 
jfimm, 'Da..yiude)y GoXh.jfiuPany i. Teut, root 
pre-Tcut. *pent- whence Olrisli ^taiin I find. 
Some i-egarcl this feni- as a nasalized form (with an n 
originally belonging to the present stem only) of the root 
fet- of 'L.peiere to seek, aim at. Others would identify it 
•with the- widely represented Indo-European root penU 
(: Pont-y /<?/•) to go, journey, whence OTeut. ^/anpjon (OHO. 
fendoy footsoldier, pedestrian ; on this supposition 

the development of sense is similar to that of L. imwum' to 
come upon, to find.^ 

The OTeut. conjugation, Ji/tPan, funduviy jfun- 

dono- (Goth, /unPuniy/unpans are due to the analogy of the 
forms with /), should by phonetic law have yielded OE. 
*/(^any /undoHy /unden \ as this would have been an 
apparently unique ablaut-series the vb. was naturally affected 
by the analogy of vbs. like bindaUyf^dudany ivvidan. For 
the short formsyf;/,yh:;/, (chiefly .Jc.) and for the sur- 
vival of fand as pa- t. cf. remarks on Bind.) 

1. To come upon by chance or in the course of 
events. 

l . trans. To come across, fall in with, meet with, 
light upon. Primarily of persons, and implying 
perception of the object encountered ; hence of 
things viewed as agents. 

Beowulp-iffi (Gr.) Ic . . grundhyrde fond, a 1000 Bocih. 
Mcir. xtii. 38 Seo leo ., NimeS call Sxt hio fint. CX17S 
Lamb. Horn. 83 pc sunne scineS hurh h® glesne ehburl . - 
and ho nimeS al swuch hou alse ho J>er on vint. /bid. 107 
He mei findan fele Jje beoS bet ibo^en and isto3en h^ne he. 
CXS05 La,y. 1*303 Heo . . iuunden wne king Jjser he wes an 
sisting. <1x300 Cursor M. 1183 (Cott.) Quen adam abel 
bodi fand For soru on fote moght he noght stand, CX394 
P. PI. Credo 631 Whoso for-gabbed a frere y-founden at 
he stues. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii, 29 In lyuer er 
oft tymes funden many precious stanes, CZ480 Caxton 
Sonnes o/Aymon xxiv. 5*6 Men shold fynde in the worlde 
but fewe suche kn^ghtes as he is one. 15x3 Douglas 
viji, ii, headingy The sow with grisis .. Eneas fand. x66o 
Boyle Nno Exp. Phys, Meek, xxxv, (168a) 138 Which 
impels the water it Andes in its way, 1705 Addison Italy 
Pref., Many new Subjects that a Traveller mty* find to em- 
ploy himself upon. 1883 Century Mag. XXVl, 911/2 They 
might find traces of European sojourn on the island. 

^sol. 1340 Ayenb. 38 Yef he vinst and najt ne yelst : bou 
hit stelst. i6xx Biqle yohn xxi. 6 Cast the net on the right 
side of the ship, and yee shall find. 

b. with t obj. and inf . ; or with ohj. and coinpL 

rtiooo JttUana 364 (Gr.) Ic hine finde fer 3 staSelian. 

c 1*75 Pass. Our l.ord 325 In O. E. Misc. 46 pesne mon we 
funde vorbeoden vre lawe, CZ340 Cursor M. 6827 (Trin.) 
pin enemyes bcest hou fyndes o stray, <^1385 Chaucer 
L. G. IK 1798 Lucretiay Ryghte as a wolfe that fynt a l.imb 
allone. CZ450 Merlin 4 He was founden dede. 155* Lyn- 
DESAY Monarche 55x7 Geue thare sail ony man, or wyue, 
That day be funding upon lyue. 1670 Lady il. Bertie in 
i2//i Rep. I/ist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 21, 1 .. could not find 
her at horn. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 179 
He has. .been fun* lying in the middle of the road. 

c. To meet with in records. + Also absol, 

CXX75 Lamb, Horn, 47 We ulndeS in halie bochet ieremic 

he prophete stod . . in he uenne up to his mude. a 1300 
Cursor M. 356 (Cott.) j^is element* h^t al thinges bindes 
1 * our er hai, als clerkes fmdes. 2340 Hampole Pr. Ccnsc.-ji'jft 
Als in som boke wryten es fonden. £-1400 Desir. Troy X3494 
Fro the towne of Thessalle .. Eght furlong, I fynd. 1678 
Adp. Sancrovt in D’Oyly Life (1821I II- 4c^ There we find 
the holy man In a great strait of affliction, X7X2 Addison 
Sped. No. 415 1* 3 We find Semiramis leading her three 
Millions to the Field. i86x M. Pattison .Exr. (1889) I, 34 
In 1276, we find the Emperor and the King of England in 
constant communication. 

d. To come upon, begin acquaint.'ince with or 
operation upon (auy object), when it is in a speci- 
fied condition ; often contrasted with leave. 

<*1460 Toivneley Myst. (Surtees) 59 In the state thou it 
fand Thou shal it lurne. a xs68 Ascham Schotem. (Arb.) 
233 lie found th.it Collcdcc spending scarsc two hundred 

m. arkcs by [the] y care : he left it spendinga thousand markes 
.and more. <11656 Br. Hall Rem. JK^s.(i66o)i7g Affliction 
never leaves us as It findcs us. 1784 Cowper iil 3S6 
The morning^ finds^ the 5clf-sequester*d man Fresh for his 
t.ask. 1827 Examiner 481/x They can only administer the 
law as they find the law. 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 
Feb. a/6 Th.at is the state of things we found cst.-iblished. 

2 . To discover the whereabouts of (something 
hidden or not previously observed) ; sometimes 
with implied notion of picking up or carrj’ing off. 
Cf. 9. 

<*1250 Geti. t5* Ex. 1878 Salamon ffndln is sal. And his 
temple sri()en wjTi.al. a 1572 Knox /list. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 
360 ’rhe multitude had fundin, bureid in the Kirk, a great 
numlrcr of idollis, 1656 CJowixv Mise.y Gold ix A curse on 
him who found the Oarc 1 Mod. I found a shilling on the 
floor, 

3 . To meet with, come to have, obtain, receive, get 
(chiefiy, something desirable or needful). 7 b find 


favour f gracOy mercy : see the sbs. To find one's 
account in (something) : to receive advantage from 
(a course of action), to experience to be profitable 
( = Fr. tronver soft cojupte). 

a 1000 Cadmon's Gen. 1456 (Gr.) Heo . . no . . reste fand. 
cxzy> Halt Meid. 7 Swuch swetnesse |>u schalt ifinden in 
his luue. C1374 Chaucer Anel. 4 Arc. 106 Hir fredome 
fonde Arcyte. czetl^PaufCoilyear'ig^ The worthie har« 
berie that I haue fundin heir. 1581 J. Bell HaddotOs 
Answ. Osor. 380b, What heresy [was ever] so absurde, that 
found not creditte .. somewhere? 1596 Dalrymi-le tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. (1887) 169 Finding occasioune to win 
honour . . blythlie he apprehendes it. _ x 6 xx Bible Transl. 
Prof. I But j’et £it] findeth but cold intertainment in the 
world. 1737 BRACKEN^iimVry//«/r.(i757)II. 231, 1 have 
always found my Account in such Method. 1767 Blackstone 
Coi 7 ivt. 11 . 369 Upon a petition preferred to the lord in his 
court baron the party grieved shall find remedy.^ 1781 
CowpER Charity 557 No works shall find acceptance in that 
day, 18x3 Macaulay Epitaph on Afartytty The Christian 
hero finds a Pagan tomb. 1853 F. W. Newman Odes of 
Horace Pref. 5 , 1 . . despair of finding readers among those 
who seek solely for amusement. x 86 x M. Pattison Ess.' 
(1889) I. 47 Such commodities .. found little market. 

absol. 1611 Bible fob xxxiv. ii He [shall] .. cause euery 
man to finde according to his wayes, 

't'b. with inf as ohj. Obs. rare. 

1375 Catttic. dc Creatione 851 in Anglia 1 , pat y may 
fynden glad to be in al my lyf tyme ones. 

4 . To gain or recover the use of (one’s limbs, 
powers, etc.). To find one's feet : lit. of a child : 
To be able to stand ; fig. to become conscious of or 
develop one’s powers. Cf. Feel v. 6 d. 

a X53S More Wks. 1254 The bitch had founde the foote 
agayn : and on she came. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. K/, 11. x. 
147 We must haue you finde your Legges. Sirrha Beadle, 
whippe him till he leape ouer that same Sioole. 1642 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. v. xix. 438 They thought it high 
time for the Cow to find her horns. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 
97 His fthe Sun'.s] beams, unactive else, tbir vigor find. 
2673 Ess. Educ. Gentlewbin. 26 Children . . when they find 
their own feet, will not abide the tedium of a School. 1827 
Keble Chr. V. 23 Trin. xi, The groveling worm Shall find 
his wings. x868 Holme Lee B. (^dfrey li. 8 Olive was just 
beginning to find her feet. 

5 . To discover or perceive on inspection or con- 
sideration ; to perceive or recognize the presence 
of. Sometimes approximating to the sense of Fr. 
trouver: To consider (a quality, circumstance) to 
be present. To find fault ; see Fault sb. 6. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xxiti. 4 , 1 fynde no thing of cau.se in this 
man. c 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.) vii. 25 Euermare in be middes 
of kam es funden pe figure of pe crosse. z^86 Bh. St, A /bans 
E j b, Ther in fyndyn wee suche dyuersiie, X553 Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) Prol. A iv b, Malitious folke, that love to finde 
faults in other mennes matters. 1735 Berkeley Def, Free* 
thinking in Math. § 30 , 1 find no sense or reason in what you 
.say. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 354 Nor did the world 
find anj^ihing ludicrous in the pomp which , .surrounded him, 

b. with complement or infinitive. 

cxzoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 87 And cume 5 jj^rto [the huse] 
and fint hit emtl. *3. . E. E. Allii. P. A. 870 On alle h^* 
forhedez \vTyteR I fande, pc lombez nome. <^2380 Sir 
Femmb. 522 Or wc departye henne ; al hool hou schalt me 
synde. 1^97 Montgomerie Cherrie ff Slae 1256 For he 
esteemt hi.s faes defate, Quhen anes he fand them fald. 
1724 Ramsay Tead. AUsc. (i733> I. 34 When we fand our 
purses toom, 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Breakf. P. 292, 1 . .find 
no scheme Content them both. 

c. refi. To perceive oneself to be in a specified 

place or position, or condition of body or mind. 
Also in weaker sense ; To come to be (in the course 
of events). Henu do you find yourself? how are 
you? Cf. Fr. se trouvery Uer. sich befiuden. \ 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 385 Who so fyndeth hym out | 
of swich fame. 1447 ’BoK^auM.xSeyntys (Roxb.^ 26 Than 
fynt he hymself ,. More strong to performyn his joume. 
c 1489 Caxton Blanehardyn ii. 14 Blanchardyn fonde bym 
self in aduyse.s wyth his maystcr, walkynge wythia the 
palcys, x6oo Fairfax Taxso xv. lii. 277 On the mountalnes 
top themselucs they fand. - 1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts 2x2 
Do not ye find yourselves perplexed herein? x6g* R. 
L’Estrange i^<iW<rx xcv. 89 Pray, Sir, How d’ye Find your 
self? X79X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest xii, Tell me how 
you find yourself. x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris 43 He was 
quite sure of finding himself comfortable. 1823 F. Clissold 
Ascent Aft. Blanc 21 We found ourselves opposed by a 
parapet of congealed snow. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xii. 283 
Lavender found himself, .entering a drawing-room. 

6. To discover, come to the knowledge of (a fact 
or state of things) by experience or trial. Const, 
with simple obj. {obs. rare), obj. and inf. or com- 
plement, or clause as obj. Also, in a more sub- 
jective sense (cf. Fr. trouver ) : To feel to be 
(agreeable, disagreeable, etc.), to consider or re- 
gard as (ridiculous, excellent, etc,). 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 251^ (Cdtl.) Ilot hat cs man-hed mast o 
mede, be funden treu in ilk nede. C1400 Rcfu. Rose 2707 
They thee fande Curtcisand wj’s. 2435 Mxsvs Fire of Love 
20 He has fun h^*n worhi to haue hym-self. <z 1533 Ld. 
Bcrnf.rs //«<»« lxx.240 Ye shall fynde the mater other 
then Gcrarde his brother hath sayd. 2570 Buchanan Cha. 
sn.rleon Wks-tiSpi) 49 He fand to be trew in dcid all yat he 
suspectii afolr. 1607 TorsEU..S’rr/Jr«/r (i 6 o 3 ) 596 Cadmus, 
not finding their return, went likewise to the same fountain. 
x6ix BinLK Dan. V. 27 Thou an sveighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting. 1626 Bacon Sylva 5 22 We finde 
th.at Violets .. yecld a pleasing SenL xyxx Steele Spect. 
No. 6 fa He finds Rest more agreeable than Motion- 
Sttrnk Sent, yenm. (*778) II. 83 ifhareteted) How do you 
find the French? i83t Keble Serin, v. (1845) x 20 When his 
sesxrc trials came . .he Yi*as found wanting in some quaUiicx. 


x886 Alanch. Exam. 27 Feb. 5/2 Deer forests ha^•e W 
found to pay better than sheep grazing. 

b. Often in phrases, To fiml ^ii) t fi, imfessihk 
necessary, etc. to {do so and so). ■ ’ 

X629 S' hertogenbosh 5 They found fit to build there i'-. 
fourth chiefe Towne. 1776 Triai of Rnndcsomar fk 
Whatever contingent expenses you may find it necessarj-ia 
disburse in Calcutta. 1879 B. Taylor Stud. Genu Liu n 
Hildebrand finds it impossible to decline the defiance. 

7 . In certain senses of Feel : f To suffer, 
undergo (punishment, pain) {phs.). b. To suffer 
from, feel unpleasantly (cold, etc.) ; now coUcti.xix 
dial. ; also, to find of. e. To perceive (a smell 
taste) (.SV.). Cf. also 16. ’ 

<z X300 Cursor Al. 6295 (G6tt.) Oft J>ai fand bis .wrale. 
r 1400 Maundev. (z839>iii. 17 At the Cop of the Hille..Mea 
may fynde 110 Wynde. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 369 
Before she Andes the throwes of hertravell. XTs^Presni 
State Russia 11,24 We did not find the Cold . .very sensibly. 
1771 Goldsm. Hist, Eng. II. 298 Henry found little un- 
easiness at Perkin’s irruption. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Am^r. 
Wks. x8ss I. 274 Do you fin' the smell 0' bumin, sir. 
Jefferies Red Deer xiii. 154 Even those who are haidtcd 
to it find of the cold. 

+ 8. Tind out (20 c). Obs. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 ForleteS 3ure sjTine Jal ^e ce 
be ifunden on sunne. 13. . E. E. Allit. P, B. 547 War ft 
now.. In k® fyl^n of J?® fiesch kou be founden neucr. 
a 1400 Octonian 229 Sche was founde with the dede. 1530 
Palscr. S50/1 Howe cansle thou denye it, vast thou nat 
founde with the maner? x6ix HEY>YooDG(7/<f(f»</l^^ LWks. 
1874 HI. 19 This imposture neuer shall be found. i6<^ 
Locke Educ. § 124 The first time he is found in a Ly^it 
should rather be wondered at as a monstrous Thinge in hia 
X74X-3 Wesley Extract cf yrnl. 'sx-j^g) 83 0, 1 find you, 
I find you ! I know where you are. Is not your nant 
Wesley? <1x774 Fercusson EZreriow Poems 11845)42 Had 
some laird his lady fand In sic unseemly courses. 

II. To discover or attain by search or effort. 

9 . To discover or obtain by searching. 
cpSO Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxvi, 60 All Siu somnung5^ 
sohton leaswitnessawiS Sonehalend. .& ne fundon. fxcoo 
Ags. Ps. Ixxvi. 16 [Ixxvii. 29] (Gr.) Ne bi3 k^ere^e kin *pof 
on to findanne. a x2oo Moral Ode 243 jn Trin. CcUfig’-. 
227 Hie secheS reste kar non nis ac hie hies ne mu^en ifinden. 
237s Barbour Bruce r. 60 Thar mycht succed na fcrole, 
Quhill foundyn mycht be ony male, c 1386 Chaucer Sjr.t 
T. 462 Herbes shal I r\*ght ynowe yfynde To heic win 
your hurtes. <rx42o PattM. on Husb, i, 20 To write.. 
husbondry how water shal be fonde. 1553 j* 

80) 98 Is his Lease long inough .. Then .. I w«» woe 
« .lole in it I warrant thee, 2656 Cowley Friendsfvi 
Absence ix, A Bird . . Finding at last no passage oul,llsiU 
and sings. 2785 Burns To Jr. Sampson xv. The Muss, 
Poet ever fand her, Till by himsel he leam'd to 
2848 JvIacaulay Hist. Eng. I. 534 The exiles, .tort to fica 
another leader, 2870 C. F. Gordon Gumming ^ 

133/2 The slope [is] so rapid that you can scarcely find foouor. 

absol. CX2S0 Gen. Ex. 3190 He..hauen 
funden, and hauen up-bro?t 5e bones. 2340 Aytnb. *4 
yyyi wel uor to understonde, and sotll wyi weluorto vpce. 
2382 Wyclif Matt. vii. 7 Seke ge, and |e shulcn fynde. 

b. To discover (game) in hunting. Also aojoi. 

0x420 Avow. Arih. xxxi, The bore bnttunt tbay wde 
Was colurt of the kingus hunde. safibBk, St. » 

When she shall with houndes be foundyn and soghl. *^5 
73 Cooper Thesaurus, Good hounds . . open not but f 
they finde. 2^8 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg, Art ) 
196 The dogs . . found, 2883 Shebar At Honte u* * 

207 Lady Montego .. heard the view hallo., they 
found. . 

c. To come again into view of, to recover (some- 
thing lost), . 

<2 2225 Auer. R, 48 Louerd . . min heorte 
eft; ich hire habbe ifunden. a 2300 Cursor Af. 

He went him forth and forker soght I’il he k^m m 
finid noght. 23.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 3^7 Nowha«l‘®"\ 
kat I for-lete. 2382 Wyclif Luke^ xv. 5 hanne h- ' 

founden it, he ioyingc puttith on his shuldris. ^ 

rydes 53 He wyste not them [his knyghtc.q *0 JJ vVl.Li 
Shaks. Alerch. V. x. i. 143 By aduenluring both I 
I oft found both. 1667 Milton P. L. vih. 479 
peerd. .1 wak'd To find her, or for ever to deplow B 
279X *G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsem. ix. (1809) too, t-* 
found the hounds again. - , 

d. fig. in phr.ase. To knoto where to ' ' ' 
yoUf etc. So, f JVhere may we find you? 

1581 J. Bell Hadden's Annu. Osor. 253 Set 
mynde whereunto you will smnd, that we aiay 
where we may finde you. 1602 W. .ouire 

147 Whereby father Parsons and adherents did 
their actions, as n — where 


them. <7x626 2 

Where may we hnuc you 1 *050 /-rtfano' 

61 He did not understand his nephew, or (to use a 
phrase) know where to find him. . , 

e. r^. To discover and attain one's special p- 

power, or vocation, ^ , 1 . i u fs** 

1647 H. More Poems 294 [Tlie soul] infinitci) ' ^ 

Herself, her deep'st desire unspeakably hath ‘ 
spectator 14 Dec. 839 Browning may be s.ik 1 alma 
found himself in the delight he had m reading othc^-^ 
souls. 1893 Academy 11 hlar. 222/1 It was as a 
Bain that Minio found himself. . 

10 . To succeed in obtaining (something u 

or desired) ; to procure (money, bail, surctics» 

2552 Huloet, Finde suertics, t'a-f/f- 
Maj, xio Gif sic Iwrgh may not l>e founden, J); yVcf 
the knawlcdgc of anc »6<e-x a/f • .* .i 

Comm, • - ' " 

accords 


Ki. V,, .-..V w. 1640-x ’ 

m. Alin. Bk. (1855) 81 Tbcy find surclie 10 u 
-ds of the l.nw. x8ai Hxyminer 
security for your good behaviour. , i^uriiy 

54 i 5 It .sh^l not be necessary. .10 find ^ 
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b. To get or obtain (opportunity, time, etc.) by 
arrangement or management. 

a X225 After. H. 330 Him nis no Jjing leouere |>en |jet he 
mwwe ivinden ancheisun uorto 3iuene. 1535 Coverdale 
Haggai i. 4 Ye youre selues can fynde tyme.to dwell in 
syled houses. 1656 Cowley hnii. Martial's Epigr. 21 If 
we for Happiness could leisure finde. x^ii Steele Sped. 
No. 76 ? 3 He^ would find an Opportunity to take some 
favourable Notice of him. 1760 H. Walpole Corr. (ed. 3) 
III. ccciviii. 376, 1 just found a moment to write you a line. 
1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ck. En§. 1. 466 The volume had not 
been long in print before the king found time to read it. 

c. To summon up (courage, re.solntion, etc. to 
do something). To find in one's heart \ to be in- 
clined or desirous ; to prevail upon oneself (to do 
something) ; in present use chiefly, to be hard- 
hearted enough, f To find one's countenance : to 
assume a certain demeanour. 

trx374 Chaucer Troilus in. 979 He. .took a light, and fond 
his contenaunce As for to loke upon an old romaunce. 
CX440 Gesta Rom. Ixx. 324 (Harl. MS.) He slepte .. so 
savourly, hat h« presie ne non othir mygt fynde in hire herte 
to wake him. x5Sx Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.)26They 
can not fynde in their hertes to loue the author therof.^ x6xi 
Bible 2 Sajn. vii._ 27 Therfore hath thy seruant found in his 
heart to pray this prayer vnto thee- X71X Steele Sped. 
No. 27 p I They . . cannot find in their Hearts to relinquish 
it. iWi Geo. Ehot Silas M, xiv. 255 Not as I could find 
i’ my heart to let him stay i’ the coal-hole more nor a minute. 
Mod. At last he has found courage to speak. 

11. Of things : a. To obtain as if by effort. So 
to find expression^ ingress^ onilet^ place^ etc. Also 
occasionally, to have in a specified place. 

i8xo Scott Lady of L. ill. ix, The billow.. That far to 
seaward finds his source. 18x3 H, & J. Smith Horace in 
London go Clouds. .Which quickly find vent in a deluge of 
tears. 18x9 Shelley Cenex v. iv. gg The only ill which can 
find place Upon the giddy, sharp and narrow hour Tottering 
beneath us. i860 W. F. Collier Gt. Events Hist, v. (1871) 
173 The devotion of the people found vent chiefly in pilgrim- 
ages. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 696 An opening suf- 
ficient to enable the largest vessels to find ingress. 

b. To reach, arrive at as a destination. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xx. 8 J)I righthand fynd (L. in- 
veninfi ^W J>at has h® hated. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. n. iii, 72 The iron being, .guided toward the stone, untill 
it find the newtrall point wherein its gravity just equalls the 
magneticall quality. x8ox Southey Thalaba vir. xx, Yet 
may a dagger find him. 

c. To come home to, take hold of, reach the 
understanding or conscience of. 

a 1834 Coleridge Con/. Inquiring Spirit i. (1840) 10 What- 
finds me, bears witness for itself that it has proceeded 
from a Holy Spirit. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. (1875) 37 
As long as his new casting so fails more fully to commend 
itself, more fully (to use Coleridge’s happy phrase about the 
Bible) to find us, x^x Drummond in Pall Mall G. 17 Oct, 
7/2 The books of which 1 have been speaking found me and 
taught me. 

12. To ascertain or attain by mental effort ; to 
discover by study or attention. 

(xxooo Cynewulfs Christ 183 (Gollancz) Hu m®5 ic .. 
andsware anige findan Wrajjum to-wil>ere. rxi7S Lamb. 
Horn. X03 EaSe mei l>e mon fundan hu he hine seolf amerre. 
a 1250 Owl ^ Nig/it.jos pe ni^tingale. .hadde andsuere gode 
ifunde. e 1320 Seuyn Sag. ^W.l 2371 Ac thai ne couthe nowt 
i-find, Whi th’ emperour was blinde. X48X Caxton Godfrey 
cxxxvii. 204 The due. .bad hym .saye that he hath founden. 
1538 Starkey England i. ii. 68 We may perauenture fynd 
some mean to restore our cuntrey. ^1631 Donne Poems 
(1650I 3 Teach me to. .finde What >vinde Serves to advance 
an honest minde. 1678 Phillips, To Find the Ships Trim^ 
a term in navigation to find how she will sail best. 1^7 
Dryden Virg. Georg, ni. 701 This Remedy the Scythian 
Shepherds found. 1812-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Sf Art 
I. 481 We must rest contented with viewing the true figure 
of an object, without expecting to find its natural colour. 

13. To ascertain by calculation ; to get at or 
obtain (the solution of a problem). ' 

CX391 Chaucer Astral. Prol. i Conclusiouns that han ben 
fownde. C1500 Lancelot 497 We have fundyne so. 17x4 
Whiston Euclid (ed. 3) iir. 1, To find (Billingsley 1570 has 
To finde out] the Center of a given Circle. 1840 Lardner 
Geom. 141 We find the point B on the second parallel from 
OY at a certain distance above the fifth parallel from OX. 

14. To find one's way ; primarily, to make out 
one's way by observation or inquiry ; to contrive 
to reach one’s destination. Hence in weaker sense, 
said of persons and things : To go or be brought to 
a place in spite of difficulties, or not quite as a 
matter of course. 

[<tx22S After. R 66 JJe ueond..ivond wei touward hire of 
hire uorlorenesse. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3246, xu. wei3es 3er*in . . 
Sat euerilckinde of Israel Mai oor his weije finden wel. 1393 
Gower Conf 1. 265 If thou wolt finde a siker weie To love, 
put envie awaye. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 889 Who would 
not, finding way, break loose from Hell?] 1746-7 HervcY 
Medit. 1818' 71 That fatal javelin .. finds its way to the 
hearts of all the sons of Adam. 1803 J. Pedestrian 

Tour II. 655 Her cousins, .had been bankrupted, .and had 
found their way up to London. 1827 Examiner 
English corn is finding its way into Holland. 1835 Thirl- 
wall Greece I. n A weak and sluggish river, which .. 
scarcely finds its way to the sea. 1847 Marrvat Chtldr. 

N. Forest iv, Could you find your way home? x87SJowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 340 Notions which have found their way 
into the drama. 

+ 15. To contrive, devise, invent; to discover (a 
scientific fact, etc.). Also with forth, up. Obs. 

O. E. Chron. an. 918 Se cyng hsfde funden, Sast [etc.]. 
<1x240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 199 pet jm bringe pene Munuch 
to pire glednesse pet funde Sesne song bi Se. a X300 Cursor 
M. X469 iColt. • Enoch, .was pe first pat letters fand. c 1380 
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Wyclif Whs. (1880) 279 Tradicions founden vp of synful 
wrecchis. _^i393 Gow'er Cottf. II. 161 The first in thilke 
londe .. w-hiche the melodic fonde Of reedes. 1430 Lydc. 
Chron. Troy 1. iii, Famous Argus., fyrst that art yfonde. 
c X449 Pecock RePr. 534 For this eende religiouns weren 
founde and foundid. ^1450 Hckryson Mor. Fab. 77 At 
the last hee finds fourth a wyle. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
145 Many., have found suggestions .. to bring this your 
realme into subversion. x6ss-6o Stanley Hist, Philos. 
(1701) 106 About this time .. Anaximander found the obli- 
quity of the Zodiack. 

16. dial. To feel (a pulse) ; also inir. to feel, 
grope. 

1826 J.VliLSQii Hod. Afnbr.Vilks. 1855 I. 164 You wad 
hae fan* a pulse with .^sculapian solemnity. 1892 Norihumb. 
Gloss., It’s that dark, aa’ll he’ to fin' for the sneck. 

17. Law. »p a. intr. To determine. (Only in OE.) 

a xooo Laws Alfred § 18 in ThorpeZaw^ (1840) I. 72 Swa 

we mr be laawdum men fundon. 

b. fTo determine and declare (an offence) to 
have heen committed (afo.) ; to rletermine and de- 
clare {an issue) to be (so and so). 

149S Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 3 Pream., The seid oflences .. 
myght not .. be punysshed except it were first founde and 
presented by the verdite of xij men. 1515 Wriothcsley 
Chron. (1875) I. 9 They saide he hanged himselfe, but it was 
fownde contrarie. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 5 The Crowner 
hath sate on her, and finds it Christian burialL 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixvii. (1730) 168 If it were found 
for the supposed Offender, he was bailed till the next coming 
of the Justices. 1675 C. Hatton in //<»//<?« Com (1878) 121 
Y® crownerVinquest have found it only manslaughter. 1817 
W. Selwyn Law Nisi /'r/V/r (ed. 4) II. 1223 Judgment shall 
be given for defendant, although the issue be found against 
him. 

c. To determine and declare (a person) gnilty or 
innocent. 

c 1400 Apol. Loti. 45 pe HoU Goost, wan He comip, schal 
find pis world of dome, c Rauf Coil iear 2<)Ci He will 

be found in hi.s fault, that wantis foroutm weir. 1531-2 
Ad 23 Hen. VIII, c. 1 Ame personne. .founde g^’ltie of any 
abbettement. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. 1. 7 Is he found 
guilty ?_ 1784 Cowper Task it. 12 He finds his fellow guilty 
of a skin Not colour’d Uke his own- 1821 Examiner 544/1 
The Jury found the defendants guilty. 

d. To agree npon and deliver, ‘ bring in' (a ver- 
dict). Also with. obj. sentence introduced by that. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures xooa,The Graund Assise ought 
by the law to finde that (etc.), a 1657 Sir J. Balfour 
Arm. Scot. (1824-5) H. 58 The said courte-.fand that the 
said edicte did no wayes extend towardes the subiectes of 
the kin^dome of Scotland. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
37 The jury , . found a verdict of guilty. 1888 Law Times 
LXXX V. X32/2 The jury at the trial found that the managing 
director, .had ratified the contract. 

alnol, 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 210 They would . . inforce 
them to finde as they would direct. 1891 Law Times XC. 
283/x The jury . . found for the plaintiff. 

e. To ascertain the validity of (an indictment, 
etc.). To find a {trite') bill', see Bill sh.^ 4 . 

15x2 Ad 4 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Any office or offices found 
before Eschetour or Esebetours. 1534 Ad 26 Hen. VIII, 
c. 2 An inditement of .xH. men lawfully founden. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Rcb. vi. (1703) II, 99 This Indictment and 
Information was found by the Grand Jury, 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV, xxiii. 301 To find a bill, there must at 
least twelve of the (grand] jury agree. 1845 Stephen Laws 
Eng II. 484 An indictment for treason ..must be found 
within three years after the commission of the act of treason. 

III. 18. To procure (something) for the rise of 
(somebody) : with direct (or direct and indirect) 
obj. ; to supply, provide, furnish. All found (in 
regard to servants) ; with all customary articles of 
food, etc,, provided, 

c 1200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 215 Wi shofdest pu pis finden pe 
noht ne fost perof. a 1225 St. Marhcr, 20 Hwa so . . makeS 
chapele o3er chtrche oSer ifindeS in ham liht oSer lampe, 
1297 R. Glouc.(i724) 297 pat euere ej3te hyde lond an man 
hym ssolde fynde. a 1300 Cursor M. 13277 (Cott.) Wit pair 
scipp pai fand pam fode. fi386 Chaucfr Knt.'s T. 2555 
And euer more, , Eterne fyr I wol bifore the fynde, c 1430 
Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 11. xix. (1869) 82 He wolde that . . here 
herkeners founden hem here vitailes. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen. VIII, c. II § 3 Boroughes..not findinge burgesses for 
the parliament. 1563 RieJunond. Wills 167 hly thre natural 
sonns . . shalbe fownden meate and drynke. 1603 Johnson 
Kingd. «5* Commonw. 152 No more then every horseman [is 
accounted] a rider, or able to finde himselfe armour. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixxi. (1739) 192 For every 
Plough, every man should find two compleat Horses. X762-7X 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) HI. 253 The 
subscription was but ten shillings a year : Britton found the 
instruments. 1814 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 122 The 
hotels do not find breakfast. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) I. App. 662 The government required each county to 
find US quota of ships. 1884 Punch. 8 Mar. 118/2 Wages 
;^xS, all found but beer. 

b. with immaterial object 

1664 Butler Hud. il ii. 386 Honour is like that glassy 
Bubble That finds Philosophers such trouble. 1771 Junius 
Lett. xHx. 2S4 The perpetration .. of new crimes will find 
employment for us both. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. 
viii. 574 The forms of constitutional government they could 
bestow, but they could not find the traditions and the habits 
by which the forms were worked. 

19. To support, maintain, provide for (a person, 
rarely an institution). To find in : to supply with, 
■f To find to school', to maintain at school. 

[App. from x8 by converaion of indirect into direct obj.] 

1375 Barbour Bruce i. 322 Nane ..Wald do sa mekill for 
him, that he hlycht sufficiantly fundjm be. X393 Lancl. 

P. PI. C. VI. 36 My frendes founden me to scole. c 1430 
Hymns Virg. (1867) 59, I woIe pec fynde til pou be oolde. 
a 1529 Skelton Replyc. 147 Exhibicyon Therewith to be 


founde At the umversite. 1599 Hakluyt Voy.‘ll.'\t. 73 
Condemned persons. .are found by the king as Jong as they 
do hue, 1713 Steele Guardian No. 58 F 3 The king of 
S\veden finds me in clean linen. 1795 Burke Thoughts 
Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 249 Unless the labourer Ls well fed, 
and otherwise found with such necessaries of animal life. 
1830 Gen. P. Tho.mpson Exerc. (1842) I. 212 Decline finding 
paupers in venison. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. in japan viii. 
183 Boatmen’s wages are from one-and-a-half to two-and-a- 
quarier dollars per month, when found. 

b. So To find oneself', to provide for one’s own 
living or needs, i* Also said Iransf. of a war. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 9 Sche fond hirself. 1466 
Mann, ff Househ. Exp. 346 Item, to ij. fellers of tymbre, 
and to fynde them selffes, viij.</. 1553 Becon Reliques of 
Rome (1563) 24 b, Such poore . as haue not wherof to fynde 
themselues. 1585 Washington tr. Nicholay Voy. Turkic 
HI. iv. 76 b, They have . . 4 Aspres of pension by the day, 
but upon that they must fynde themselves. 1624 Bacon 
War with Spain (1629) 45 The war in continuance will 
finde it^ selfe. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxiiL 133 
A certain pay to find himself withal, and to live upon. 1754 
Fielding Voy, to Lisbon Wks. 1882 VII. 99 It was expected 
the passengers should find themselves m several things. 
1847 Marrvat C/iildr. N. Forest vi, They., found them- 
selves, as fowls can always do when they have a great range 
of ground to go over. 

+ 0 . To serve to maintain. Obs. 

1483 Fesiivall C\V. de W. 1515) 59 Of y® wheet was so grete 
plente yt it founde all y* people, .for thre yere. 1523 Fitz- 
HERiJ.6V/rz». 2 b, It is to be enquered. .what maner of beestes 
or catell it [the medowe] is most necessary vnto, and howe 
many it wyll fynde. 1586 T, B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
429 He gave to every citizen as much wheate as would finde 
him three moneihs. 


IV. With adverbs. 

20. Find out. 

a. To discover by attention, scrutiny, study, 
etc. ; to devise, invent ; to unriddle, solve. 

1552 Huloet, Finde out by studye, excudo. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 637 Johannes Fauscius .. first found out the 
noble science of Imprintyng. 16x1 Bible 2 Chron. ii. 14 
A man of Tsre, skilfull to . . find out euery deuice which 
shall be put to him. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 406 Who shall 
, . through the palpable obscure find out His uncouth way. 
X7X2 Addison Sped. No. 542 ? 1 Since the circulation of the 
blood has been found out. 1744 Harris Three Treat, n. 
{1765) 363 note. They found out Laws. 1871 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. (1677) 1. 38 It aims ..at finding out how they may be 
really united, 

b. To come ttpon by searching or inquiry; to 
discover (what is hidden), Cf. 9 

*55* Wilson Logikeii^Zc)) 36 b, Thei , .doe searche narrow- 
lie., and., at lengthe finde out the Mine. x6xx Bible yobxi. 
7 Canst thou by searching finde out God ? 2625 Bacon Ess. 
Truth (Arb.) 499 The. . Labour, which Men take in finding 
out of Truth. 1634 Herbert Tiwu. 217 A .. proofe that 
Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd first found out that Continent 
now call’d America. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 308 FS, I was 
very much surprized., that any one should find out my 
Lodging. 1749 Fielding Tom jones vn. vii. As she is a 
woman of very great note, I shall easily find her out. x8z6 
Scott Antig. xxiv, ‘Whenever Misticot’s grave was fund 
out, the estate, .should be lost.’ 


c. To detect in an offence ; to detect, discover 
(a fraud, etc.) ; to penetrate the disguise of, discover 
the identity or true character of. Cf. 8. 

X711 Steele Sped. No. 51 f 7 If at the Catastrophe he 
were found out for a Traitor. 1741 Richardson Pamela 

I. 65 Pray don’t reveal yourself till he finds you out. a 1853 
Robertson Sertn. Set, iii. viii. xo8 When once a man has 
found himself out he cannot be deceived again. 1883 Stxihbs' 
Mercantile Circular 8 Nov. 982/2 The worthlessness of 
..clayed cottons is now being found out by the consumer. 

+ To provide, supply. Obs.~K 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 528 It was not possible 
for them to find out funds for so great an expense. 

21. Find np. To discover by search. 

Said to be ‘a Norfolkism’ (W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 

II. 135). ‘Still common in Suffolk’ (F. Hall). 

[Cf. 1380 in 15 and 1430 in Finder i c.] 1799 W. Taylor in 
Robberds hlem, 1. 260 You have a mind . . to find up ‘ More 
Reliques of Rowley*. 1817 — Monthly hlag. XLIV. 314 
Jerom .. found-up a Hebrew original of the first book of 
Maccabees. 1832 Ht. DIartineau Each <5- All vii. 96, I am 
going into the depths of the city to find up a money lender. 

Findable (loi’ndabT), a. [1‘. as prec. + -able.] 
That may be found ; see senses of Find v. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. i. viii. 41 Many mo of hem ben 
fyndeable and knoweable by mannis resoun. a i66x Fuller 
Worthies t. (1662) 75 I return such persons to have nothing 
more to be said of them, findable by all my endevours. 1791 
Waring in Phi/. Trans. LXXXI. 152 The series findable^ 
above mentioned, 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 232 I felt 
about for pillows, none were findable. 1887 T. A. Trollope 
What I remember I. vii. 151 There exists — still findable 
I suppose, .a large lithographed portrait of her, 
i'Pi’ndal. Obs. Forms; i fyndele, sfind*, 
fundles, 6-7 //. flndelles, findal(l)s, fyndalls. 
[OE. fyndele str. masc., f. fund- ablaut-stera of 
find-an to Find; qnot. a 1225 points to a form 
*findels, f. the pres.-stem (cf. Da. findelse).] ^ 
Invention, b. That which is found; treasure-tro\e. 

rtiooo Scintilla ic& Ad inventlonem, to 
Auer. R. 6 pe vttre riwie .. is monnes “nale • * 

3 Monnes fundles. .5.S >" Boys 

Findalls to be ordered by the fyndalls 

where they happen [etc.] , *S7«» y C® . Hj joitsome. 

floating, and the half of all wrecks ). jj-i.juyt Vor. 

a 1598 C/:nrtrr S' f’ndelles 

I. r.y And ^t-at (h_ey_ [BnronsJ^ shall^ 


in the sea and in the land. 
775 Wrecks and findals. 
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Finder (fai'ndaj). [f. Find v. + -er^.] 

1. One who or that which finds, in various senses 
of the vb. ; one who, comes upon or discovers by 
chance or search ; f one who contrives or invents, 
an inventor, deviser ; f one who discovers (a coun- 
try, a scientific truth, etc.). 

CX300 K.Alis. 4791 Beheldeth me therof no fynder; Her 
bokes ben my shewcr. ^369 Chaucer DetJie Blannche 
ii68 Pictagoras . . the firste fynder was Of the art, a 1420 
Hoccleve De Rtg. Princ, (Roxb.) 179 The first fynder of 
our faire langage...maister Chaucer. ^1430 Life St, Kath. 
(1884) 46 pe fynder of all euels pe fende. 1487 Act 4 Heu. 
VI Jy c. 2 § I The Kyng therof to have the on half, and 
the fynder the other halfe. 15*6 Per/, (W. de W. 

1531) 81 b, The fynder of the ryght waye to heuen, XSSS 
Eden Decades 77 Christophorus Colonus the fyrst fynder of 
those landes. Ibid. 134 The Chaldeans beynge the fyrst 
fynders of letters. 1660 Fuller Mixi Contevtpl. (1841) 184 
The first finders, founders, and forgers of false reports. 171X 
Mrs. Centlivre Marplot v, By Marplot’s direction [I found 
you]; you know he’s a very good finder. *765. Blackstone 
Comm, i.ix.349 Concerning treasure trove, he is, .to enquire 
who were the finders. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solit. xii, 269 
Time.. is the finder, the unwearlable explorer. 

b. One whose occupation it is to find ; spec. 
slang, One who picks up the refuse of the meat- 
markets. 

P In Termes de la Ley 2641, and hence in certain Diets., 
erroneously said to be an early synonym for Searcher las 
the designation of a Custom.house official); in 14 Ric. II. 
cap. 10, and other statutes, the AF. ironoitr (trone»keeper) 
was misread as trovonr (finder), whence the mistake. ^ 

X75a Low Life (1764) 16 The whole Company of Finders 
..are marching towards all the markets. 1839 Marry at 
Diary Amer.%ex. 1. II. lagFinders, who would search all over 
the country for. .every appearance on the surface of a good 
vein of metal. x8st Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 255 Leaden* 
halUmarket . . was infested .. with ‘finders’. They carry 
bags round their necks, and pick up bones or offal. 

c. In comb, with advbs., as Jinder-otUy f •uf. 

<;x430 Lydc. Bochds i. n (1544) 5b, He [Nimrod]. .was 

fynder up of false religion. 1553 Udall Flowers Latin 
^Peaking (1560) 103/2 The deuiser and fynder out ..of all 
my pleasures. x6xi Shaks. WinU T. v, ii. 131 Had Ibeene 
the finder-out of this Secret. 16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Pref. Wks. (1653) X The. .first finders out of the Science.^ 

2. Sporting, f A dog trained to find and bring 
game that has been shot; a ‘water-spaniel’, re- 
triever {phs^. Also, one used to discover the track 
of, or ‘ put up game for the sportsman. 

XS76 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Garner III, 266 
The Water Spaniel, .is. .called a Finder because. , he findeth 
such things as be lost. x68x Hickcringill IVks. (17161 1, 
214 This Couple or pair usually Hunt together, .as. .a Grey- 
Hound and a Finder. 1766 Pennant Zool. (^1768) I. 54. 
iBo^Aftn. Reg. 800 One or two small dogs called finders, 
whose scent is very keen, and always sure of hitting off 
a track. 1824 ^^tss Mitford Village Ser. !. (1863! 95 Dash 
. . is a capital finder, and will beat a cover with any 
spaniel in England. 

3. A contrivance or instrument for finding, 

+ a. An index. Obs. 

X5^ J. Mellis Brief Instr. Civb, Vnto which Leager it 
shalbe necessary to ordein or make a calender, otlierwlsc 
called a Repertory or a finder. 

b. A small telescope attached to the large one 
for the purpose of finding an object more readily. 

1784 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 41 The finder of 
my reflector. 1871 tr. Sclielleti's Spectr. Anal. Hii. 244 
Janssen left the spectroscope to look for a moment through 
the finder, or small telescope. 

c. A microscopic slide divided by crossed lines, 
so that any point in the field can be identified 
readily. 

x 857 J. Hogg hlicrosc. 1. iii. 187 A finder, as applied to 
the microscope, is the means of registering the position of 
any particular object in a slide. 

d. Photogr, A supplementary lens attached to 
a camera, to locate the object in the field of 
view, 

(1839 P. H. Emerson Naturalistic Phoiogr. i. i, (1890) 133 
The handiest view finder for quick exposure work is to fit 
a double convex lens .. to the front of the camera] 1894 
Brit. fml. Phototsr. XLl. 83 Cameras, .in which tlie finders 
were. .carelessly fixed. 

11 Fin de si^cle (frch dp sy^kP). [Fr.] A 
phrase used ns an adj. in sense : Pertaining to, or 
characteristic of, the end of the (nineteenth) century ; 
characteristically advanced, modem, or decadent, 
1890 Daily News 29 Dec. 2/a The finance of the year has 
been spccial-^« j/A/r. Melbourne Punch 4 June 
377A Xhe^N de siecle ballet. 

Fi*nd-fault. Obs. esc. dial. [f. Find v. + 
I'AutT j^.] One who finds fault (sec Fault sb. 6 ); 
a fanlt-finder, censorious person, 

..*S77 >'pRTnnROOKED/«V(i643) 17 Franlike findefauUs 
dpprayMftg and condemning eiierj* good cndcauour. 1656 
1 RAIT Comm. Matt, vii. 4 Hypocritical find-faults, that 
can say such things to oihcns, when themselves are mo*t 
obnoxious x 853 G. Melly Sp. Soir/e L'pool Cr-n/. Astoc. 
17 I-cb,, We haven good old I^nncashirc I'aying, that one 
mend-fauU is better than nine find. faults. 

attr/'b. 1598 Florio, Cacafori, a vainc, sclf-conccitcd, 
oihcrs-scorntng, find-fault foolc. 

+ Find.faoilting, vhl. sb. Ohs. rart-^, [f. phr. 
find fault (treated as if one \vord) + -iKGl.] The 
action of finding fault. In quot. altrib. 

1654 Whitlock Zeotemia 347 She doth not set llusincssc 
back by unquiet branglings, and fiudcfauUing QuancIIs. 

Findhorn; sec Finnan, 


tFi'ndible, a. Ohsr-^ [ad. L. ^findibuis, f. 
fud-ert to split.] That may be split or cleft. 
Hence ri‘ndil)leaess, capability of being split. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr,, Findible, . 1721-90 in Bailey. 
1730-36 Bailey (folio), Findibleness. 

Finding (farndig), vbL sb. [f. Find v. + -ING ^.] 

1. The action of the vb. Find in Its ordinary 
senses ; an instance of the same. Also with out. 

C1340 Cursor M, 5365 (Tnn.) Joseph I haue founden 
here. Of his fyndjmge honke I god .so. ct/^9 Pccocic 
Repr, 1. xiiL 70 Into whos fyndlng and grounding doom of 
mannys resoun may suffice. 16x1 Bible Feel. xiti. 26 Hie 
finding out of parables is a wearisome labour of the minde. 
1870 Mrs. Riddell -4 Friars ii, ‘You speak as though 
my misfortunes had been of my own seeking . . * They have 
been of your own finding \ 

b. That which is found or discovered ; also, a 
find, a discovery. 

1598 Florio Trouadelli, findlings, children found, findings. 
1644 Milton 36 When a man hath bin labouring .. 
in the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnisht out his find- 
ings. 1805 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XX. 339 The 
findings at Pompeii, preserved in the Museum of Portici. 
1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. xiii. (ed. 2) 322 To Joule 
we owe the first precise findings on the subject. 

2 . 7'he action of inventing or devising ; a device, 
invention. Now only with out\ formerly also 
with up. 

<1x300 Cursor (Cott.) O nith cums.. finding ofil. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 1557 pai styrd God tyll wrelh, In 
hair new fyndynges of vanite. CX380 Wyclif Wks. (i38o) 
77 Here owene fyndynge vp, hat crist & apostlis spoken not 
of. CZ400 Destr, Troy 4296, 1 will tell here a tale. .Of he 
fyndyng of false goddes. 1578 Timme Calniue on Gen. 151 
The finding out of Harps and such like Musical Instruments. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 182 Beseech the Lord not to leaue 
thee to thine owne findings. 

3. The action of providing or supplying. 

CS449 Pecock Repr, 358 He 5af a certein of possessioun 
for fynding of li3tis. 1580 Baret Alv. F 556 A finding . . 
of things that one lacketh. 

4. The action of maintaining or supporting (a 
person or an institution). fAta psrson's findvtg{s ; 
at his own cost or expense. C£ Find v, 19 . 

a 1300 Cursor M, R223 A sergaunt. .h^t had ben ay at his 
finding, Euersihen pat he was child jeing. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron, v. cxiii. 86 He gaue possessions for the fyndyng of 
hir. XS3S Gardiner Let. to Cromwell in Strype Feel. Mem. 
I, XXX. 213 The finding of young children to school. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 369 Wc will be at our owne findings. 
X700 Strvpe Ann. R^, I. xxvi. 309 An annuity.. for the 
finding of a .school in Guilford. XE40 Thackeray Catherine 
vii, She will be very glad to., pay for the finding of him. 

+ b. Keep, maintenance, provision, support. Ohs, 
1393 Langl. P, pi. C. vii. 293 [To] haue my fode and my 
fyndynge of false menne wynnynges. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
HI. V. 305 He myjte haue askia bis lijflode and fynding of 
hem to whom he prechid. 1470-85 aIalory Arthur vu. i, 
That he hadde al maner of fyndynge as though he were 
a Icrdes sotie. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaxtrus, Anuona, finding 
in nieate, drinke or apparell. 

c, in pi, (See quots.) Also attrih. in findings 
store (U.S.). 

1846 Worcester (citing Chute), Findings pi., the tools 
and materials used by shoemakers, 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Findings, the wax, thread and tools which a jour- 
neyman shoemaker has to supply himself with for his work. 
/bid,, Finding-Stores, an American name for what arc termed 
in England grindery-warehouses ; shops where shoemakers' 
tools, etc. are vended. 

5. The result of a judicial examination or inquiry ; 
the verdict of a jury, the decision of a judge or 
arbitrator. 

1839 Lanc Wand, India 364 The court-martial still ad- 
heres to its finding of murder. *865 Pall Malt G. 17 May 
XI Filly says Sir Joseph Ariiould, in his eloquent finding, 
1884 G. Hastings in Law Times Rep. s Apr. 175/1 The 
findings of an official referee have always been considered 
as equivalent to the findings of a jury. 

Findling, obs. var. of Foundling- 
Findon, iindram : see Finnan. 
t Fi'ndy, a. Obs, Also 3 flndia, flndigo, 
fundio. l^lK.fndig,fuftdi(i\) ; cf. OE. gefyndig 
capable, DaJ jyndig powerful, solid, f. fyud 
strength, substance.] Firm, solid, weighty. Of a 
harvest : Plentiful. 

exsoo Okmin 4x49 Crist is,s strong & stedefasst & findij & 
unnfakenn. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. X19 pus hie segen pe 
lioli gost on tungene cucnc, and pcrcforc weren fundic on 
spcclic. Ibid. Bidde wc iiu pc hollgost |'at he. .giuc us. . 
findige spcchc. asfijj Pror'erb in Junius Ftymologicum 
(cd. Lye 1743! s. v. Fyndie, A May cold and windy makclh 
tlie barn full and fyndie. 

Fine (fain), j/<.l Forms : 3 fln, 3 -() fyii(e, 3 - 
flne. [ME.yj';;. n. = Sii. Jin, 

I’fi- Ji'ii, finis end. 

in med. L. and OF. the word has the senses ‘ending of 
: a dispute, settlement, payment by way of composition ’ ; 

hence the various applications in branch II.] 

I I. End, (Obs. cxc. in phr. in fue.) 

+ 1. Cessation, end, termination, conclusion, finish. 

; Phr. to bring to fne, set the fine of, Obs. 

e 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 258 Pine wiSutc fin. 1297 R. 
Clouc (Rolls) 8547 pis sialtt'arde cristine volo his worre 
brojte to fine. 13.. E. F., AUit, P, A. 634 Why schuldc 
he not . . par Iiym at J'c fyrst fync I c 1460 Pci. Rel. 4- L. 

J oems 73 when pyte..hath sett the fync of al inyn 
i hcuynei«e. r 1500 Lancelot 1388 Dcih that neuer shal iiaf 
fync. 1560 Rolian'o Crt, Venus in. 724 And sa to bring 
: my argument to fine I can not find [etc]. 1601 .Shaks. Alls 


Well IV. iv. 35 Still the fine’s the Croume. 1664 FlcdienF 
i. 2 A lucky fine and end to make. 1839 Bailey /W'w 
.XXX. (1848) 348 Open thine arms O death ! thou fine of vce. 

b. Phrase, Jn the') fine \ also rarely ftz, fc/ 
t of fine) : t (o') in the end, .-it last ; if) to conclndj 
or sum tip, finally ; also, in short. 

(rt) 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) gi pe noble Constamj-n, (Jot ti, 
kyng here of jjis lond, & einperour atte fynl T1450 l\erV:r. 
286 But in the fyn he mote yeve grounde a litilL riii 
R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Men iCamden) 24 In fync he 
perceyved toaffixe one of the papers upon the dorc. xyx 
J. Still C rt/HW. Gxirtonv. li. in Hail. iWx/r3‘llL246My 
cockis, I thank Christ, safe and well a*fine. r 6 ^\Mti!i'CL 
Teckelyi. 41 In fine aftera hfonths obstinate defence.. lU 
Turks took the Fort by assault. 

(^) 140X Pol. (Rolls) II. 91 1 can telle wel a fyn wbt 
heresie amounteth. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 917 Ye unmi 
saye as they saye, be it wrounge or rygliL In fine, ye must 
prayse them.^ 1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 1. 4^ Infir.e, 
he accuses Piety with the want of Loyalty, a 1704 T. Dro as 
Sat, Frexteh Wks. 1730 1. 60 In fine, the GovemmeEt 
may do its will. 1849 Ruskin Seven Lamps vii. 58.153 
We have, in fine, attained the power of going fast 
f c. The latter part (of time), close. Ohs. 
CX400 Senudone Bab. 306 The dale passed to the fjne. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 200 About the fine of September. 
X615 G. Sandvs Trav. lox Vntill the fine of December, 
f 2. End of life, decease, death. To do, tab 
(one's) fine: to die. Obs: 

CX250 Cefi. ^ Ex. 3852 AlleI6e]olde deden Sorfin. <113^ 
Floriz <5- BL 44t Hi beden Goa 5i«e him mie! fin f’at *0 
manie flures dude h^nn. a X300 Cursor M. 3903 (Cott.) He 
was he chesun of hir fine. Ibid. 21102 (Colt.) |>er loh b 
fine. r:x330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 189 Or I 311 do oy 
fyn. cx'iip AssufuP. Virg. (Add. MS.) 777 Hcwoldebaue 
ben at hure fyne jif h® uxyst haue come hi tyme. 1^54 
Fabvan Chron. 11. -vvxi. 24, 1 haue here .shewed vnio joa, 
the fyne or ende of Brennius. 1548 Hall Chron. 151b, 
Choked and brought to his fatall fine. 1556 Lauder V'rjr* 
tate 209 Geue 5e Indure vnto sour fyne. 

•fS. The extreme part or limit of anything; a 
boundary. Also fig. extreme case, extremity. Ck 
a 1300 Cursor M, (Gott.) pe pitt of hell pine It es 
suo depe, widulen fine, hat end ne bes [lar neuer apon. 
r'XAoo Roxn. Rose 1558 Of the welle, this is the fyn. 15^ 
J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 135/2 Vpon 
fines and marches in Ulster. 1596 DALRVMrLE tr. Lulut 
Hist. Scot, 11885) 114 Our King nevir to that fine, at ony 
tyme to haue heme brocht, that [etc.]. X859 1. Ta\iokI^P' 
ixt Thcol. 139 The ‘ settled fine ‘ to which each aspires lome 
+ 4. End in view, aim, purpose, object; fJ/. w 
phr. to •what fine. Hence, the purpose for Avhicii 
a thing exists, Ohs, 

c X374 CiMUCCR Troylus ii. 745 To what fine is sochc lw«, 
I can not seen. CX386 — Mcx'ck. T* 862 Sclie kncwMK iU 
fyn of his cnicnl. 14x3 Lvdc. Pilgr. Soxvle iv, xx, (M83)tS 
To what ende or fyn Engendred ye me? 1533 BELiCNOp 
Livy J. (1822) 38 so schaw to quhat fine thay war 
X562 WiNZET Cert, Tract, iii. Wks. 1888 I. 31 lor tlaT 
abusing of the samyn to ane vther fine “lan He lv^l 
institute lham. X603 Dekker, t\c. Patient Grmelliaa 
42 Our fine be now to apparel all these former iii some US''* 
sarcenet robe of truth. 

f 5, Final issue, consequence, result. Ohs. 

15x3 Douglas yExteis iv. Prol. 130 J{it lufiis ony to 
fyne, quhorby Thi self or thaim ihow fraw’art 


II. 6. Za7o. A ‘final agreement ‘anamicabi 
composition or agreement of a suit, either actual 
or fictitious, by leave of the king or his justices 
(Blackstone). , , : 

1x299 Act 27 Edw. I, c. I Quia Fines in Curia nostra 
finem Iltibus debent imponere et imponunt, & -j 
vocantur, maxime cum post duellum & magnam , 
suo casu uUimum locum & finalem teneant & 

b. spec. The compromise of a fictitious or co ^ 
sivc suit for the possession of lands ; formerly ip 
as a inode of conveyance in cases where the oiuitiaty 
modes were not available or equally efiicaemus. 

The procedure was as follows. The person to 
land xvas to be conveyed sued the holder 
keeping him out of possession ; the defendant 
the cognizor) acknowledged the right of the 
cognizee) ; the compromise was entered on d'c rtcorw 
court; and the particulars of it were set forth in.io 
called the foot f the fine (sec Foot). *1 his metbw 0 
veyance was resorted to by married women (who w 
alienate land by any other process), and as a 
barring .an ent.aiL The cognizor wa.5 .said to fl-, 
levy a fine ; sometimes the vb. to levy was used ini 
fine as the subject. Also to sue a fine. ... . •j 
■ [12.. Bracton De Legibus Anglix y- VI' M ji?j 
Item sufficit finis factus in curia donilni regis 
Britton 11. iii. § 14 Par acord del purchaceour el 0 7/;, 

covendra lc\er fin en nostre court.] 1483 ''*^0 , 
c.yl I Notes and fynes to be levied in theKingcsCo ^ 



be openly and solcmpnly radd. „ 
c. 19 Pream., Your said Oroiour . . Icvycd sev^.--- ^ 

all the foresaid Manours. 1602 Shaks. // nm. 

Statutes, his Rccogniranccs, his Fines, /,<r? 

his Recoucrics. <22626 Bacon Ma.v. 4'. 

(1636) 5X A Fine is a rcall agreement, hcginnmg '/jt.u 
est fin.alis concordi.n, etc.* 175* 

Shexistoiie (ijjp 2S1 A lawyer, .to see t/H 

consequence of my parting with rnyhou'c m i-o .. 

E. Bomioti: Rambles Mr. Frankly y.J 

me his liousc, sued a fine, and cut me oil wi -jr.-ri- 

2818 Ckvisc Digest (cd. s) Vl. xjS A imc was Jens 

fc. Hence for : A contract, 

fi33o R. Brunne C/irtJv. (iCio) ic»6 X. u t' 

fyne, and mad )xe mariage, J362 I-sncl, t , f • 
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Meede In Slarlage was [I-feffed] To beo fastnet with fals Jjc 
fyn was arered. 

III. A composition paid. 

7 . a. Fttulal Law, A fee (as distinguished from the 
rent) paid by the tenant or vassal to the landlord 
on some alteration of the tenancy, as on the transfer 
or alienation of the tenant-right, etc. b. Mod, Law. 
A sum of money paid by a tenant on the commence- 
ment of his tenancy in order that his rent may be 
small or nominal. 

CX435 Torr. Portugal 1086 Omage thou .shalte none nor 
ffyne. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. Prol., To cause them to pay 
more rent or a gretter fyne than they haue ben acustomed 
to do in tyme past. 1625 Act i Ckas. /, c. 2 § i His 
Alajestie having received divers Fines and sommesof Mony, 
according to the said Contracts. 1710 Prideaux Orig. 
Tithes ii. 82 Reckoning in their Fines as well as their Rents. 
i8j8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) I. 351 Where a fine is certain, 
the tenant is bound to pay it immediately upon his admit- 
tance. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, x. 138 The fines 
paid by his vassals on succession to or alienation of their 
fees. 1877 Act 40 & 41 Viet. c. 18 § 4 On every such lease 
shall be reserved the best rent . . that can be reasonably 
obtained . . without taking any fine or other benefit in the 
nature of a fine. 

8. t a. In phr. To make (a) fine : to make one’s 
peace, settle a matter, obtain exemption from 
punishment or release from captivity, esp, by means 
of a money payment. Obs, exc. Hist. 

1297 R. Glouc. 11724) 511 Some^ hii lete honge Bi lior 
membres an hey. .Vort hii adde fin imad. CX325 Coer de L. 
3350 Charges mules . . Off brende gold . . For our heyres 
to make fyn. C1325 Metr. Horn. 46 To mak the fin For 
sin. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 15966 When 

Penda hadde to Cadwalyn Obliged hym, & mad his 
fyn. c 1380 Wyclif (1880) 184 It is lijttere to make 
a fyn for moche money )>an to purge hym.^ 1422 J. Yonge 
Prix'ytye And there this i\I®Alahons, with dyuers othyr 
enemysjfynes with hym makid, pees forlo haue, i574inW.H. 
Turntr Select Rec. Ox/orti-^si Richard Lloyde, .shall make 
fyne for his contemptuous, .wordes. 1891 Northnmb, Assice 
Rolls (Surtees) Pref. 25 The matter .. settled by the Swel- 
hops making a fine with Dionisia for 20 marks. 

fb. A sum of money offered or paid for exemp- 
tion from punishment or by way of compensation 
for injury. Obs, 

[1292 Britton i. xU. § 7 Sur peyne de raunceun et de fin.] 
CX340 Cursor M. 6753 (Trin.) If Jjcf haue no fyn ny jift , . 
he .shal be solde. 1628 Earle Microcosm.^ Meere Gull 
Citizen (Arb.) 94 A harsh scholemaster, to whom he . . payes 
a fine extraordinary for his mercy. 

c. A certain sum of money imposed as the 
penalty for an offence. + To put to (pnds) fine \ 
to fine. 

1529 More SuPpUc.Soulys Wks. 296/2 The v. C. poundes 
whych he payed for a fyne by the premunire. xs42-3 
Act 34“S^ Hen, AV//, c. 27 § 84 No persone . . for muriher 
or felonie shall be put to his fine, but suffer accord- 
ingc to the lawes. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. i, {1843) 
20/1 He was .. condemned in a great fine. 1719 W. Wood 
Surv. ' Trade 302 Which cannot fail of bringing many more 
to the Church, than is possible by Fines and Imprison- 
ments. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III, xvii. 327 
Fines to the amount of ;^8s,ooo. .were imposed on the Cove- 
nanters. x86x M. Pattisom Ess. (1889) I. 47 A blow., 
subjected the offender to a fine. 

a. transf. A penalty of any kind, arch, + To 
pass a fine : fig. to pronounce sentence. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. v. 59 Deth is fyne of cuery 
synne. 1580 Lupton Sivqila 14 To pay the fine of dam- 
nation for euer. <tx68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 141 Two 
Self-admirers, .may pass a Fine Upon all Judgment. 1697 
Dryden Eneid xi. 1222 Too dear a Fine, ah much la- 
mented Maid, For warring with the Trojan hast thou 
paid. xTog Addison Italy 501 Fines ..set upon Plays, 
Games, Balls and Feastings.^ 1876 Blackie Rclig. .j- 

Life 195 We stood for our faith, when our Hfe was the fine, 
•f 9 . A fee or charge paid for any privilege. Also, 
probate duty on a will. Obs. 

[1422 E. E. IF/7/f(i882) 51 & soluerunt pro fine iiij'’* 
nobilia.] 1434 Earl of Oxford in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 
I. no That the said Shipp, without any fyn or fee . . may 
have licence, .to make the furst viage unto St. James. 1521 
Bury iKrV/jr (Camden) 120 Item to Mr. Miles, for theaquitans 
at thys ccuvnt makyng in Fornham and for y* fyne of y® testa- 
ment, .y s. viij (S. c X744 Pari. Bill in Hanway 7*rrtZ/.(i762) 
1 . V. Ixxi, 323 All persons . . should be admitted into the free- 
dom of the said company, upon paying a fine of fifty pounds. 

IV. 10 . Comb.,-Q.nQ-ToXLs {^ = roluli oblaiortim 
or finium ; see quot. 1S91) ; fine-setting vbl. sb., 
fining, mulcting. 

xBoo 1st Kept. Public Records 54 The Fine Rolls. 1853 
Thomas Handbk. Pull. Rec. 39 The Fine Rolls of King 
John. 1891 ScARGiLL-BiRD Guide to Public Records 35 The 
Rolls upon which were entered the sums of money (or other 
property..) offered to the king byway of oblation or fine for 
the passing or renewal of charters or grants, and for the 
enjoyment of lands, offices, wardships, exemptions . . and 
other marks of royal favour, were called Oblata or Fine 
Rolls. _ The first of these appellations fell into disuse after 
the reign of John, the latter only being thenceforward re- 
tained. X657 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 17 This fine-setting 
is no breach of privilege. 

II Fine (fimf), sb.^ Irish Hist, [Irish.] An 
Old Irish family or sept. 

1873 Sullivan Inirod. O'Curry's Anc. Irish I. 79 The 
clan, .comprised several Fines. 1875 Hist. Inst. iv. 

30 ^ My own. .opinion is that the ‘Fine’. .is neither the 
Tribe, .nor. .the modern Family, .but the Sept. 

Fine (fsin), Forms; 3-5 fin, fyn, 4-6 fyne,'' 
(4 fy in), 4- fine. [a. F.^« = Pr.yf«-j, Sp., Pg., 
It. fino (also It. fine') Com. Rom. fino (med.L. 


flnus)^ prob. a back-formation from finire (pa. 
pple. finite) to Finish. On the analogy of the 
many Rom. vbs. in ‘ire derived from atijs. (e.g. 
grossirc to make thick,- f. grosso thick) the yb. 
finire seems to have been felt to presuppose an 
adj. fino. Similar back-formations (from adjs. of 
ppl. Ibrm) are Sp. etterdo intelligent from L. cor- 
ddiuSy It. manso gentle from L. ma/tsuetus. The 
Rom. word has passed into all the Teut. langs. ; 
cf, OHGi, MHG. fiin (mod.G- feifi)f MDii., Du. 
fijity Icel. (15th c.)finny Svf.fitty 'Dix.fiin. 

In Fr. the word now chiefly expresses delicate and subtle 
perfection, as opposed to all that is gross or clumsy. In 
Eng. the senses derived from this notion are still current, 
but the word came to be used as a genera! expression of 
admiring approbation, equivalent to the Fr. beau^ which it 
renders in many adopted locutions.] 

I, Finished, consummate in quality. 

1 . Of superior quality, choice of its kind. 

a X300 Cursor hi. 2870 (Gutt.) Men findis lompis on l>e sand 
Of ter, nan finer in }>at land. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ii. 9 
With pelnre J>e finest vpon erthe. CX385 Chaucer L.G.IP. 
673 Cleo/airaSt She.. made.. a shryne Of alle the rubies 
and the stones fyne In al Egyptc that she coude espye, 
CX440 Promp, Parv. 161/1 Fyne falcmuni, 2653 

Walton Angler 230 Certain fields . . make the Sheep that 
graze upon them .-.‘bear finer Wool. 2872 Yeats Grozvth 
Comm. 31 Elba remarkable to this day for the fine iron it 
produces. absol. t a 2400 Morie A rth. 3372 

Ffonde of J>e fyneste,..And reche to the ripeste. 

2 . Free from foreign or extraneous matter, having 
no dross or other impurity; clear, pure, refined. 

a. Of metals : Free from dross or alloy, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16453 (Cott.) Quen J>^i ]>e fine gold 
for-soke. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 111. 258 Of gold As 
fyne as ducat in venyse. CX450 Mirour Satuacioun 1148 
This reuerent Throne was made . . of finest gold. 2557 
N. T- (Genev.)iici/. L 15 And his fetelyke vnto fyne brasse. 
x6xi Bible Ezra vHI. 27 Two vessels of fine copper, precious 
as gold. 1757 Jos. Harris Coins 31 Coins. . should contain 
certain assigned quantities of pure or fine silver. 1867 Chamb. 
Jrnl. xxxvHi. 105 * Fine * gold being purer than ‘ standard 
1881 Raymond Mining Gtoss.^ Fine meiat^ the iron or 
plate-metal produced in the refinery. 

Jig, X727 Swift Further Acc. E. Currl^ Mixing a 
greater quantit)^ of the fine metal of other authors with the 
alloy of this society. 

b. Of gold or silver : Containing a given pro- 
portion of pure metal, specified respectively in 
* carats ’ (see Carat) or ' ounces * {sc. per lb. troy). 

1594 Plat ycwell-Iw. m. 85 The golde being 24 Carols i 
high, & the slluer 12 ounces fine. 166S Act 18 C/ias. II, 
c 5 § I For every pound troy of gold or silver, .that shall be 
finer upon assay than crown gold or standard silver. 1820 
G. G. Carey Funds 95 Gold of twenty two carats fine 
signifies that twenty two parts of the whole mass is pure 
gold and two parts of some other metal. 2862 E.W. Robert- 
son Hist. Ess. I. I. 3 The purest gold, 24 carats fine, 

Jig. 1581 [See Carat 3]. 

c. Of liquids ; Free from turbidity or impurity, 
clear. Also occas. of air : Pure. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. i. 6 The good wyn that is aboue 
abideth alway clcreand fyn. 1567 R. Edwards Dam.ffPith. 
in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 35 Methiiiks this is a pleasant city. . 
The air subtle and fine. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. (1885) 27 Ane . . spring, of fyne, freshe and fair water. 
a 2637 B. JoNSON Rules Tavern v. Let our wines without 
mixture or stum be all fine- 2671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii. 
(1682) 15 Which transient Sap .. thus becomes fine. 2723 
Swift Stella at Woodpark^ She view'd the wine To see 
that ev'ry glass was fine. 2745 R, Pococke Descr, East 

II. i. 5 They, .brought fine oil of olives, 28x9 Shelley 
Cyclops 47 Here the air is calm and fine. 

•j* 3 . Pure, sheer, absolute ; perfect. In phrases 
adopted from OF., esp. {of, withy by) fine forcCy 
(by) absolute necessity, also (by) main force ; fine 
love, fine heart, etc. Obs, 

£-2320 Cast. Love 1405 Ther was never fadur to his child 
Of fyne love so meke and myid. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 35 Kymak . , com for fyne awe. c 2340 Gaw. 4* Gr. 
Knt. 1139 Me be-houez of fyne.force, Your seruaunt be. 
c 2450 Merlin 156 By fyn strengthe. c 1475 Partenay 3831 
Whom I so loued with hert Fyn. 2564 Haward Eutropius 
VII. 6z Cesar . . of fine force caused the Romaynes to create 
hym consull. 1670 Cotton Espernon I. 11. 45 To effect 
that by fine Force, he could not obtain by the more 
moderate ways of Addresses, and Treaty. 2706 Phillips 
(ed. Kensey), Fine Force (Fr, Law Terra) an absolute un- 
avoidable Necessity or Constraint. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 

4 . Of persons : i* a. Consummate in virtue or 
excellence. Chiefly as rime-word. Obs, 

23.. E. E. Allit. P, A, 1203 A god, a lotde, a Trend ful 
fyin. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 257 A baron bold 
& fyn. c 2400 Roiulaml 4- O. 14 Sir Cherlles gud & fyne. 
ci4SoSt. Cuthbert {SutXecs} 190Z TNva halymen and fyne, 
Saint benet and bischop Marcelfyme. 

+ b. Used with reproachful designations ; Con- 
summate, 'egregious*. Obs. Cf. 12c. 

CX425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. vi. 18 A schrewe fyne. 2598 
Shaks. Merry IP. v. i. 19 'fJiat same knaue (Ford Inr 
husband) hath the finest mad diuell of iealousie in him. .that 
euer'gouern'd Frensie, 2604 — Or/z. iv. i. 153, I was a fine 
Foole to take it. 

5 . Of persons or actions ; Consummately skilful, 
highly accomplished. Now only as a contextual 
use of 12 : Admirably skilful. 

CX320 Or/co 265 To her harpyng that was fyne, ^1400 
Destr. Troy 77x6 A fyn archer. 2S3S Stew.art Cron. Scot. 

III. 436 To seik him letchis that wer fyne and gude, To 
heill his woundis. ifiox Shaks. Jul. C. 1. i. 20 In respect 
of a fine Workman, I am but .. a Cobler. 2837 Disraeli 


Venctia 1, iii, A fine musician. 1880 L, Stephen Pope v. 133 
Pope was a really fine judge of literature. 

II. Delicate, subtle. 

6. a. Exquisitely fashioned ; delicately beautiful. 

23. . E. E, Allit. P. A. 170 Her fygure fy*n. ^■2450 Why 
I can't he a nun 113 in E. E. P. (1862) 141, I fylle Among 
the herbes fresche and fyqe. 2530 Palsgr. 312/2 Fyne as 
any worke that is small and subtylly wrought, 1596 

Spenser Proihalamion 27 They, .with fine fingers cropt . . 
The tender stalks. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 317 Fine ap. 
parision: my queint Ariel Hearke in thine eare. 1819 
Shelley Cenci iv. 1 . 233 Warp those fine limbs To loathed 
lameness, 2867TENNYSON WitulowZ^ Fine little hands, fine 
little feet. 


b. Of immaterial things, e.g. emotion or feeling : 
Delicate, elevated, refined. ( 3 f, 10. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. 4 * Cr. iii. ii. 24 Some ioy too fine. .For the 
capacitieof my ruder powers. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe //«//«« 
xxxiii. (1824) 713 A moment of finer joy. 284Z Tennyson 
Locksicy H. 46 What is fine within thee growing coarse 
to sympathise with clay. 

7 . Delicate in structure or texture, delicately 
wrought ; consisting of minute particles or slender 
threads or filaments. Opposed to Coarse. 

Often contextually coincident with sense t. 

£■2386 Chaucer Prol. 453 Hire coverchiefs weren ful fine 
of ground, ait^oo Sir Perc, 453 He fande a lofe of brede 
fyne. 2558 Bury Wills (Camden) 151, J fyne hone. 1660 
Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4. Sched. s.v. Brushes, Fine, or head 
brushes. 2722 Prevent. Rum Gt.Brit. Wks. III. 

190 More fine linen is wore in Great Britain than in any 
otner country, 2737 Bracken FVTZ7'/>?>'/;///r.(i756)1. 118 
Any Thing that is termed fine Work. 28^ Bischoff Woollen 
ManuJ. IL 192 The wool is fit for clothing purposes or for 
making fine flannels. 28^ A. R. Pennington Wiclif vi. 187 
They were, written on fine vellum. 

b. In minute particles, comminuted. 

253s CovERDALEiL«/. H. I A ineatofferyuge. .of fyne floure. 
2589 Pappe w. Hatchet D ij b, They haue. .got themselues 
the fine meale. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. 1 . n6 Full of fine Dirt. 
2820 Shelley Witch xUv. 6 Interwoven with fine feathery 
snow. 2885 Manch. Exam. 4 May 5/3 The air is in fact 
quite misty with the fine impalpable dust which it contains. 

c. Attenuated, of small density, subtle, rare. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 762 When the Eye standeth in 

the Finer Medium. 2712-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 61 Trans- 
parent forms, too fine for mortal sight, Their fluid bodies 
half dissolved in light. 2783 Pott Chintrg. Wks. II. sip 
The exudation of a fine fluid. 2860 Miss MuLOCKi^^i^rt^/tv 
30 in Poems 273 Air so rare and fine. 

d. Very small in bulk or thickness ; extremely 
thin or slender. 

rx4oo Maundev. (1839) iii 17 Upon the Body lay a fyn 
plate of Gold. 2552 Huloet Fine threde, arachnion. 2577 
Googe Heresbach's Hush. (1586) it. 68 Make, .a fine hole., 
in the siocke. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 21 Like a crane his 
neck was long and fyne, c 2790 Imison Sch. Art x. 223 
The fine membranes between a frog's toes. 1822 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. ii. i. Ji6 Thine eyes, .underneath Their long 
fine lashes. 

Jig. 2588 Shaks L. L, L. v. i. 19 He draweih out the thred 
of his verbositie finer then the staple of his argument. 2845 
Ld. Houghton in Life (1801) I. viil ^60, I think my own 
finer [Hues of judgment] just as distinct. 2884 Maueh. 
Exam. 26 May s/i Margins of profit are so fine. 2892 
Farmer Slang, Cutjine, to narrow down to a minimum. . 

e. Athletics. Reduced in fat to the proper degree 
by training. 

1825 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 44 The gentleman who brought 
him [Oliver] so fine into the ring in his combat with Painter, 
2887 R. L. Stevenson Pastoral in Longm. Mag. IX. 598 
With a certain strain in the expression, like that of a man 
trained too fine and harassed with perpetual vigilance. 

8 . Of a tool, weapon, etc. : Sharp-pointed, keen- 
edged ; sharp. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 5824 He..frusshit at Philmene with a 
fyn launse. 2622 Shaks. Wini. T. v. iii. 78 What fine 
(Jhizzell Could euer yet cut breath? 2848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 342 Those exquisitely fine blades which are required 
for operations on the human frame. 2872 Morley Voltaire 
(1886) 8 A fine sword, very fatal to those, who [etc.]. 
fig. C2600 Shaks. Sonn. Hi. 4 For blunting the fine point 
of seldom pleasure. 2622 Bacon Hen. VII 52 The finer 
edges or points of wit. 

f 9 . Of bodily constitution : Delicate, sensitive. 


tender. Obs. 

xtxyj Topsell Four-f. Beasts {1658) 583 Some fine or deli- 
cate person which cannot endure so gross a medicine. 1661 
Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. Introd., [Meats] fit for fine 
cor^lexions, idle and tender persons, 

10 . a. Of distinctions, reasoning, objects of per- 
ception, etc. : Subtle, delicate, refined, b. Of 
senses, organs, instruments; Capable of delicate 
perception or discrimination; sensitive to delicate 
or subtle impressions, 

2567 R. Edwards Dam. 4- Pith, in Hazl. Dodsley 
Now mens ears are finer. 2580 Baret Alv. F 544 A subtile 
and fine distinction, distinctio tenuis 4- acuta. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4* Cr. i. iii. 338 For here the Trojans taste our dear st 
repute With their -finest palate. x^3 Dryden y/avna 
Ded. 41 The .. most delicate touches of Satire 
fine Raillery. 2712 Addison Spect. No. 409 T i 
very often recommends the fine Taste, as the .,r' 

fection of an accomplished Man. 27^ Cowper /h • 
562 Grac’d with polish'd manners and fine s**’®*;. r - 
Southey Thalaha tii. xi. The subtile 
mortal sense. 2855 Bain 4 - "‘/''/Jhir 2879 

endowed with the finer tactile power feels th balance 

Thomson & Ta.t Nai. Phil. I. A W 

should turn with about a soojoooth of S Law 

which can. safely be placed in «'''er pan. >«5 
r//H« LXXIX. 171/a .Thn distinction between tnotiie ana 

intention is perhaps a little fine. 
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+ IL Intellectually subtle, clever, ingenious. In 
bad sense. Cunning, artful. Obs. 

*377 Langl. PL B. x. 247 Had neuere freke fyne -wytte 
ke feyth to dispute, c 1450 St. Cuihbcrt (Surtees^ 7870 In 
all doyng discrete and fyne. 1559 Mirr. Fall R. 

TresUian xii. To crepe into whose fauour we were full fyne 
and slye. 1579-80 North Pluiajxh (1676.1 159 Soon after he 
understood they were counterfeit Letters, made by Hanni- 
bals fine device to have drawn him out. 1607-1* Bacon 
Ess. Empire (Arb.) 298 The wisedome of all theis latter 
tjTues, in Princes' afiaires, is rather fine Deliverj'es, and 
sniftinges of daungers and miscbeifes . . than solid and 
grounded courses to keepe them aloofe. x6io Bp. Carleton 
yurisd. 6 Some of the finer lesuits .. are growen more cun- 
ning in the manner of deliuering it. 1701 ^o\\E,Aiub. Siep^ 
Moth. II. ii. 942 One fine project of the Statesman's Brain. 
1766 IAnstey) Bath Guide viii. (1807) 57 Men of fine heads, 
and nice calculations. 

III. Senses developed in Eng. (chiefly = Fr. 
heatC). 

12. Used as a general expression of admiration : 
Excellent; admirable in quality ; ofrare or striking 
merit. 

(;x44o Promp. Parv. 161/1 Fyne, or ^ght goode. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 116 To my conceite the fine cleane- 
nesse of bearing it was exceeding delightfulL 1671 Lady 
hlARY Bert/e in X's.tk Rep. Hist, MSS. Co/nm. App. v. 22 
Two very fine new plays. 1676 Cotton Angler 11. i. 5 As 
fine Rivers, and as clear from. .encumbrance to hinder an 
Angler, as any you ever saw. 1729 Y.K'ff Serious C. i.fiSts) 
9 You see them . . pleased with fine preachers. 1751 Chat- 
ham Lett. Nephexv ii. 7 They [Homer and Virgil] contain the 
finest lessons for yourage to imbibe. X7S6-7 Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) IV. 451 Part of the fine painting, .have already been 
brought from Dusseldorp. 1794 Southey Botany Bay Eel. 
11 'Tis a fine thing to fight the French for fame ! 1829 
Lytton Deverenx 1. iii. Candour no longer seemed to me the 
finest of virtues. X833 Ht. Marttneau Plauck. Strike i. o 
Shake hands, my fine fellow. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 
314 He accordingly fitted out a fine ship of four hundred 
and ninety tons. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. (1878) 5 He 
thought of the fine limes coming when he would be a man. 

b. Of thoughts, sayings, etc. ; Admirably con- 
ceived or expressed. 

1676 Hobbes Iliad Pref. (x686' 10 Two or three fine sayings 
are not enough to make a Wit. x6cs Drvden Parall. 
Poetry ^ Paint. Prose Wks, 1800 111 . 348 The word ass, 
or brass, was taken for a trumpet, because the instrument 
was made of that metal, — which of itself was fine.^ 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. a88 ?x Saying as many fine Things as 
their Stock of Wit will allow. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 
HI. 569 According to his own fine expression, ‘ the thought 
of God made God*. 

c. Often used ironically. 

X58X J. Bell Haddon's Annv. Osor, 36 How say you fine 
man? 16x3 Shaks. etc. Hett, VIII, v. iv. 74 Y’ haue made 
a fine hand, fellowes. 1670 Ld. Chancellor in K. Mansel 
Harr. Popish Plot 40 Vou are a fine Fellow; first to 
come to His ^^aj^sty . . then to the Lord Powis. 1683 in 
Wood Life ( 0 . H. S.) III. 70 That ' to execute penal lawes 
upon dissenters was' -—.speaking ironicallj’ — ‘a fine way to 
unite us'. X797 Mns. Radclipfe Italicut xvi, Fine plots 
they would lay. x8^ Browning Fra Lippo 201 A fine way 
to paint soul, by painting body So ill, x86x T. A. Trollope 
La Beata I. iv. 74 It is all very fine, but one must live. 
1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sisterl 323 Telling your males 
of your fine goings>on. 

13. Remarkably good-looking, handsome. Said 
both of persons and things. 

In the i8lh c. the expression ‘a fine woman ’ (= une belle 
femme) ^vas very often used where we should now rather 
say ‘ beautiful ’ or * pretty 

1340-70 Alex, ff Dind. 59X But hit (a tomb] fair be & fin, 
fohe 5e holden. 1598 Yono Diana 36 A Shepherdesse so 
fine perdie, So liuely yoong and passing faire. 1726 Franklin 
yrnl. Wks. 1887 I. ro6 From the battlements of this upper 
castle . . you Jiave a fine^ prospect. 1749 Fielding Tom 
fmes vni. vill, [She] is still a very fine woman. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcuffr Rom. Forest x. She is a fine girl. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxx, To make yourself acceptable to a fine 
woman. 1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke Farm iv. 43 As fine 
a set of lads and lasses as could be seen. 1867 Miss Brough- 
ton Cometh up ns Flower xxx. (1878) 334 A monstrous fine 
woman. 1E68 Lockver Elem.Astron. i.11879) 34 The finest 
ring-nebul.T is the 57th in Messier's catalogue. 

b. Of the features, etc., in a more elevated sense : 
'Ilc.iuiiful with dignity* (J.). 
x8ox SouTiiF.Y Thalabn tx.ii, Her fine face raised to Heaven. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley ii, He seems unconscious that his 
features are fine, X87B Hutton Scott i. 4 His father was a 
man of fine presence. 

14. Of handsome size or growth. 

1590 CBrrNR Herer too late (1600) 3 The finest buds are 
soonest nipt with frosts. 1703 Maunurkll youm. yerus.4,0 
Orange 'rrees nil of so fine n groaTh .. that one cannot 
im.TRine anything more perfect in this kind. 1796 C. Mar- 
MiALL< 7 nnTW. xvii. (1813)279 Some sorts (of fruit trees] prow 
finest in. .a warm ^oll. x8to Mrs. H.Wood( 7. Canterbury 
II. i. 9 A fine child you call Mm. .He is not a fine child, for 
he is remarkably small ; but he ts a verj’ pretty one. 

b. Colloquially often ■\rith derisive notion ; Verj* 
large; also followed by large, big, etc. 

X833 Ht. Martinkao Berkeley i.iiL ss Vou had a fine slice 
of bread atxl honey just before Miss Berkeley came in. 

15. Of the wealber, a day, etc. ; In which the sky 
is bright, or comparatively free from cloud. Often 
merely in the sense : Free from rain. Also Naitt. 
of the wind (sec qiiot 1867 ). 

(ss F. beau ; K. h.Ts a)«> un temps fin bright and cloudless 
weather, but this seems not to have influence the Enp. use.] 
X704 Ci’siNCHAM in Rhil. Tram. XXV, 16SS Fair and 
pleasant wc.aiher, with fine gales nt S.Il 1732 Bcrkelvy 
Alciphr. Ti. 1 1 liie weather w.as so fine they had a mind to 
spend the day abroad. 1835 M. Scott Cruise Midgr I. ii. 


39 A fine breeze, that. . was nearlj'a fair wind up the river. 
1867 Tennyson IVindow 153 ‘ Cuck-00 1 Cuck*oo ! ’ -was ever 
a May so fine ? xBSy Saiyth Sailor s lVordHt., Fine Imeezes, 
said of the wind when the flying-kites may be carried but 
requiring a sharp look-out. . 1872 Wood Insects at Home 
iii. 337 On a fine daj', it is very interesting to watch the 
ants [etc.]. 

b. One of these fine days^ etc. (=F. ttn de ces 
beaux jours) : often used playfully or derisively with 
reference to the occurrence of some unlocked for 
event. 

1853 Miss Mulock Agatheds Husb. I. iti. 65 Miss Bowen 
set off one fine morning, hoping [etc.]. 2854 Dickens Hard 
T. I. xi. 8g You’ll get yourself into a real muddle, one of 
these fine mornings. 

16. Of dress ; Highly ornate, showy, smart. 
Hence of persons: Smartly dressed. Chiefly in 
disparaging use. Prov. Fine feathers make fne 
birds. 

1526 Pilgr. Pesf. (W. de W, 1531) 84 With fayre and fyne 
clothes. 1596 Shaks. Tain. Shr. 11. i. 3x9, I will be sure my 
Katherine shall be fine. 1665 Boyle Occas. RcF. v. v. (1845) 
313 A Colour’d suit, that but last Week, would have been 
thought a fine one. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 109 Fine Feathers 
make fine Birds. 1730 Swift Death Sf Daphne, Fine as a 
col’nel of the guards. 1771 Mrs. Harris in Prh>. Lett. Ld, 
Malmesbury 1. 214 A dress which was pretty and fine. 1798 
Jane Austen IIorthang.Abb.{jZ^^)l.u. 7 She had a harm- 
less delight in being fine. 

17. Characterized by or affecting refinement or 
elegance ; polished, dainty, refined, fastidious, etc. 

*54^ J- Heywood Prov. (156a) 1 j b, Lyke one of fond famy 
so fj’ne and so neate, That would haue belter bread than is 
made of wheate. at$sS Latimer Semt. ff Rem. (1845) 109 
Those fine damsels thought it scorn to do any such thing 
unto Mary. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 73 Soft Adonis, so 
perfum’d and fine. 177.^ Mrs. Harris in Prtv. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury I. 279 She is too fine to come to town till the 
day before the birthdajL 1786 Burns Holy Fair xv, His 
English style, an* gesture fine Are a’ clean out o' season. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Font. I. 55 Since she had 
been admitted into the society of her fine neighbours. 18x4 
WoRDSw. Excursion vi, Yet farther recommended by the 
charm Of fine demeanor. 1885 Besant Children of Gibeon 
It. xxxii, He ‘s only a working-man, you see. He hasn’t got 
3'our fine ways. 

18. Of speech, writing, etc. t Affectedly ornate 
or elegant. 

*773 Mrs. Chaponb Improv. Mind (1774) 11. 113 Idle 
gaflantry and unmeaning fine speeches, c x8oo K. White 
Lett. (1837) p4 Never make use of fine or vulgar words. 
1837 J. H. Newman Par. Semt, (ed. 3) I. xiii. 202 A price 
for the indulgence of fine speaking. X867 Freeman Hortu. 
Con^. (1876)1. App. 6x0 By way of fine writing, 
b. Flattering, complimentary. 

X848 hlACAULAv Hist. Eng, 1. 168 When this haggling was 
very obstinate and very skilful it was called by some fine 
name. 1865 Mill in Mom. Star6Ju]y, I hope you don’t 
suppose that I think all the fine things true about me which 
have been said [etc.]. 1874 Mobley Compromise (1886) 169 

Hardly . . more than a fine name for self.indulgence, 

'Q. sh. (The adj. used absol.) i* a. A fine woman, 
+ b. Fine quality, c. The fine part of anything, 

d. Fine weather. 

1607 Tourneur Rev, Trag. 111. v. Me thinkes she makes 
almost as faire a fine. 2638 FoitvLady’s Trial iii. j, Fairs, 
fine.s, and homes, arc but flesh and blood. 1696 J. F, 
Merchants IVare-ho. 15 What it wants in the fine, you have 
complealed in the strength, a 1834 Lamb Final Mem. vjil. 
To H. C. Robinson 264 You go about, in rain or fine, at 
all hours. 1886 G. Allen Maimie*s Sake xviii, The fine of 
the day will all be gone by that time. 

C, adv. — Finely; a. In a fine manner, elegantly, 
etc. ; as, to talk fine, b, ^Ycll, very well ; com- 
pletely, fully ; also in jiFull fne ; + IVell and fne : 
to one’s satisfaction, thoroughly- Ohs. exc. dial. 
c. Delicately, mincingly, subtly, with nicety, 

a. 1508 Dunbar Ttta Mariit IVemen sxAnnamalit fine 
with flouris Off alkin hewis under hewin. 1708 Lend. Caz. 
No, 4496/4 A strong Bay Horse that .. goes fine. 2730 
Swift Paneg. on the Dean, The neighbours who come here 
to dine, Admire to hear me speak so fine. X7S1 Female 
Fouttdl.il. 46 Nothing could be imagined finer turned than 
the Praises \s'hich he gave me. X773 Hist. Ld. Ainszvorth 
1. 9 Sers'ants who drest finer than their mistresses, xSzz W. 
Tavlou in Monthly Rev. LXXIX. 384 All the personages 
talk fine. 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 14 Dec. 785^ TTiey 
spoke finest. 

D. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1715 Lucrece, 'Die husbonde 
knew the cstris wcl and (yn. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7168 Ichc 
freike was fyn hole of here fell iiurttes. C1470 Harding 
Citron, c. V, Rul>*ng that landc in peace and !.*i\vc full fine. 
rxS54 Inierl. Youth in Hazl. Dodsley 11. X2 Your brother 
and you together Fettered fine fast I xBSg Barrie IVindoiv 
in Thrums i69, 1 believe fine ye mean what ye .say. 1890 
VI. A.'Wauj.zz Only a Sister tz97, 1 could see all line from 
behind the curtains. 

C. X5S8 Shaks. L. L, L. v. i. 22 Such rackens of orta- 
griphic, as to speakc dout fine, when he should say doubt. 
x6xi — Cymb, 1. i. 84 Dissembling curtesie ’ How fine this 
Tyrant Can tickle where she wounds! 2676 Cotton 
It. V, 35 To fish fine, and far off is the . . princii^l Rule for 
Trout Angling. 1704 J. Trapp Abm^Mute in. i, 1x91 Thy 
Plot was wrought 100 fine for my dull Sight. 

D. Cem h. 

1. Of the adj. a. "With pr. pplcs. fonning adjs., 
as fne-appearing (If.S. dial.), •locking. 

1879 Howku. L.Aroostock (tZZy) 11. «9 *She is vciy *nne- 
.'inpcaring,* said Lydia, Staniford smiled at the countrified 
phrase. 

b. In pams^Tithctic derivatives, as fnc-bailed, 
•eyed, -feathered, -fealttred, -feeceii, -furred, 
-grained, -haired, •jcistled, -vtontficd, -nosed, -faced, \ 


-skinned, -spirited, -threaded, -timhered, dentj 
-tongued, -tubed, -ivitted, -zvoolied. ’ 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV, ii. i. 99 Lead hint on trith 
baited delay. 1815 Keats Epistle to G. F. blashezi 
*fine.eyedmaid. X75X R.Paltock/^ /f'iVi(T>w(iS84)Ii?u.,s 
A very ’^fine-feathered creature. 1657 Cokaine Ohs'tb'*t 
Lady III. i, *Fine-featur’d Mars. 1835 Ure PAHos. tfxiuf. 
131 The high prices at which the *fine-fleeced animals wm 
sold. 1630 Draiton Hoahs Flovd 97 The *fine-furd Enab 
1538 Leland Itin. (1^4) VII. 81 Vciy fayre and ♦fiW 
greynyd Okes. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (iSfej 
92 Fine grained, or musket powder x7xx Lend. Got, Ke. 
4890/4 Vei^ Fat and *fine hair’d 1849 Parker Gftk 
Archii. i. i. (1874) t 6 *Fine-jointed masonri’. ax70oB.E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, *Fine-mottih’d, nice dainty. x8:i Sferi. 
ittg Mag.yiK^Ylll. Ill Should the executioner be loo fir.e. 
mouthed. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. ii. § i The Moats 
themselves were too *fine-nosed to dabble in Tan-fatis. 16:5 
B. JoNSON Staple of N. 1. i, A *fine-paced gentleman, ipi 
Lend. Gas. No. 3748/4 A black Gelding. .*fine Skin’d. 1711 
Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) II. 3x3 Many ^fine-spiriw 
creatures. 1890 Child Ballads vii. ccxl. 143/2 It is a 
.spirited ballad as it stands. 1833 HERSCiiELrir/r<?;i. 

A *fine-threaded .screw. 2634 Massinger Very IVcmanii 
iii, This day the market’s kept for slaves ; go you. And bey 
you a*fine-tiraber’d one to assist me, 1864 A. ///x.'. 

Kilmarnock 11880' 120 A *fine-toned organ 1580 Sidnty 
Arcadia (1622) 238 My *fine-wiited wench Artesb. iK 3 
Darwin Anim, PI. I. iii. 99 ^Fine-woolled sheep. 


2. Of the adv. a. With pr. pples., forming adjs, 
as fne-dividing, -feeling, -sounding, -tafering 

287^ Geo. Eliot Coll. Breakf. P. 610 Brains and 
dividing tongue, yernima 1 4 This..is your amub!e 

..your *fine-feeling Miss Jemima.^ 1845 Vmn llarJis. 
Spain I. 35 The names of the animats are alwa>’s 
sounding, ^ X7Z8-46 Thomson Spring 384 The rod 
tapering with elastic spring. 

b. With pa. pples,, forming adjs., as fim-hrti, 
-dressed, set, -stfted, spoken, -iricked, -wrought. 

2667 Dryden Wild Gallant iii. it, A *fine.brcd xroroin. 
xyxo Palmer xxi Many a fine-bred gentlemanly 

been ruin’d by a title. x68x Otway Soldter^s Fori, ii t, 
A dainty *fine-drest coxcomb. 2703 Mo.xon £>fFr. 
x\x* Fine-set, tht Irons of Planes.. are set Fine, when ,.u 
working they take off a fine-shaving. 1823 P- Kiaioi^f 
Pract. Build. Fine-set, 2824 Miss Mitford 
Ser. I. (1863) X97 The *fine-sifted mould of the shruUxns 
x666 Pepvs Diary 2 Apr., I find him a very *fine*s|)owa 
gentleman. 2853 Lynch Self-Imfrov. >'.105 The taik^ 
airs of fine-spoken reputable people. 2600 J. Lake Tejn 
Tel-troth 235 These mincing maides and *fine trict tnils,n« 
post To Plutoes pallace. 2692 N orris Pract, Disc. 239 As tfte 
laborious Spider weaves her "fine-wrought Wek 17*5 ^ 
Fob Voy, round World (1B46) 198 Fine-wrought China silt*. 
28x6 Shelley There is no work ex The fine-wrous« 
and the wondrous ear. , , 

c. With verbs, forming verbs, as fnedurtnsft- 

1833 Holland Manuf. Metal IL 40 Women,, who 

fully *fine-burnish the bows with a polished steel insinini«- 

3. Special comb. : fine-arch, (see quot.) ; ^5* 
boring vbl. sh., the process of giving a fine bore 
to a gun 5 fine-cut a., {a) finely cut, ddiotcl)' 
chiselled ; {b) cut so as to be finejy^f' 

to narrow limits ; fine-edge v.. to pul a fine edge 
upon, sharpen ; fine-fingered a., {a) delicate, hs* 
Udious; (/') light-fingered; fine-headed u.i Wj 
given to making fine distinctions ; clcar-lieadw, 
clever; *}* fine-painted a., pleasing to tliepsW^I 
fine-sight (seequot.); fine Btuff(sceqnots.);^2* 
toothed a., {a) of a file : having fine teclh; 
persons ; delicate or epicurean in matters 
or palate ; fine world « Beau-mokbe. Aho I’l.v ■ 
AUT, Fine gentleman. Fine lady, FiKE-*‘5ri^^'( 
Fine-weather, etc. , 

2874 Knjcht Diet. Mech. L 847/1 ' 

frilting.furnaceofa glass-house. \8^\PallM<si^'3 
7/a The process called * •fine-boring'. *894 
9 Jan- 5/2 'These days of *finc.cut profit on 
Dusincss. 2824 Mechanic''s Mag. No. 46. 2S0 • 

of *fine-edging a Raror. 1549 Covr.RDAtK 
2 Tim. 13 To professe Christ, is not an yd!c ,tj 

•fine fi'ngred matter, e 2350 in Stry'pe Ann. Rw'P_, ,V, ' 


rrsS9tnSti 

ihese hnetingered rufilers with their sables Vt', 
necks. 1603 Breton Mad World (Grosart) Wf 
me for a fine fingreed comp.anion *579 rvfCjW 

Serm. Tint, 1007 /z Some *1106 headed and 

Golding Calvin on Deni, Ii. ‘?o7 Some .. r ' 


’,fe3FLr>’ 


1583 Golding Calvin on Deni, Ii. 307 Some . 
fine headded that they will make God a Iyer, 
Montaigne ii. xvii. (1633) 366 The finer-fieadcd, * ^ 
sublle-brainetl a man is. 1742 Loud, d' 

(ed. 4) 17 'The desired End of enjoying *rine*^amlc 
some Drink. 1859 Musketry Instruct. 34 
when the line of .sight is taken .nlong thcbotipmo 
of the back-sight, the fine point of the 
seen in ihealitnimcnt. xSesJ. Nicholson -jij ^ 

6x1 *Fine stuff., is merely pure lime, ifjS 

small quantity of water, and afterwards 1^* 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Fine-stnf,\\\zseopCi^^^^ a-j 
for the walls of a room, composed of finely * V, 
sand mixed with hair. xCot HotLASU I*l/n/ 1- 
say that be *finc*toothcd, and have a Kcr 

Pk. Trades sjr The hnc-ioolhed files. .1 I’ya'* 
Wks. VIII. j8i Persons who are pleased cxclu • ) 

themselves. . the *(106 world. * ^ /.. fl« i 

trine, t/.' Obs. I'orms : 3-6 fine, (3 


trine, t/.' Obs. I‘orms: 3 -i> ^ 

fyn), fyn(o(n, Oficn with strong pa- 
(3 fayno), 4 fon, 5 fyne. ‘ {. U 

Sp., V^.fnar, It. fnare, corn. r 

fin-is end.] rp 

1, inir. Of persons nnd otlier * 

stop, civc over, desist. 

2297 R. Clouc, (1734) X40 Heo ut fyncs.c ne 
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FINE-DBAWN, 


ojjer ware at gronde. a 1300 Cursor M. 3309 (Cott,) Bot ai 
J>e quils he ne fan To be-hald J>at leue maidan. czyj$ Sc. 
Leg, SaintSy yacobus 338 For-|>i J)e lele mene, ore l^a fane, 
Thinkand na ewil vent to ^e hill. 1430 Lydc. Chron. Troy 
j. n, He wolde not fyne Playnely to worke to his conclusyon. 

2 . To come to an end, fail, pass away, end. 
Also, to come to the end of one’s life, to die. 

a X300 Cursor M. 22268 (Cott.) Sua sal crlsten kingrik fine. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P, A. 328 Schal I efte forgo hit er euer 
I fyne? 14. . JLydg. Temple of Glas 372 In short tyme hir 
turment shulde fyne. c 1500 Lancelot 2081 This Is his mycht 
that neucr more shall fyne. 13. . Bk. Fair Gentlewam. 
in Laneham's Let. (1871) Introd. 96 Here Fineth Lady 
Fortune. 

3 . irans. To bring to an end, complete, conclude, 
finish. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. Proeme 26 Father of Qu'yrlne ! 
This ferthe book me helpith for to fyne. 1426 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 134 Alle oure trouble to enden and to fyne. a 15x2 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 682 An ende of thys boke.,Here is now 
fyned, whereof the sence precedyth. X593 Shaks. Lucr. 936 
Time’s office is to fine the hate of foes. 

b. To finish off (a part of a building). 

1448 IPill of Nen. PI In Willis & Clark Cambridge 1 . 369 
Euery boterace fined with finialx. Ibid.y Smale tourettis . . 
fined with pynacles. 

Hence Fined ppl. a., Fi*ning vbi. sb. 

CX300 IC. Alts. 8015 God geve alle good fynyng 1 e x^8 
Avyse of Hen. VI in Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 367 Fro 
the Crest unto the fynyng of the pynnacles. X57X T, Fortes- 
CUE Forest of Hist, 64 b, Considering what we reade of 
their fined labours. X596 Drayton Legends^ Robert cxv, 
In fined things such meruails infinite. 

Fine (fein), v.'^ Also 3-7 fyiie. [f. Fine jAI] 
i* 1 . trans. To pay as a fine or composition. Obs. 
1297 R. Glouc. ( 1724) 463 Me. .bounde men Senprisonede, 
vorte hii fynede raunson.^ Ibid. 528 So Jiat vor Jie manslagt 
..pe clerkes finede wil> him gret raunson inou. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen, P, IV. vii. 72 Know’st thou not That I have fined 
these bones of mine for ransom ? 
i* 2 . To impose (a tax) upon. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A, ^ M. (1596) 307/x Shortlie after a tax 
was fined upon the counlrie of Norfolke. 

*t*8. intr. To pay a penalty, ransom, or composi- 
tion. Const, with (a person). Obs, 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724I 5x1, & wo so nolde a3en bom at hor 
wille fine, Hii barnde hous & other god. 1526 Customs of 
Pale (Dillon 1892) 83 Unto that theie have ffined with him 
for theire trespas, 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) o He made 
them fine of newe. xs6x Stow Eng, Chron. (rsfis) 155 b, 
He was deteyned in prison, .vntyll he had fyned with the 
kyng for 8000 poundes. 1563-87 Foxe A. ff M. (1684) III. 
76: Except you fine with me, I will put a Collar about your 
Neck. 

iraitsf. andyfe 1580 Sidney Ps. Iv. 18 He ransom’d me, he 
for my safstie fin’d In fight. 1634 Shirley Examples iv. i, 
A challenge! Some young gentlemen that have Strong 
purses and faint souls do use to fine for’t. 

b. esp. to do this in order to escape the duties 
of an office. Const, for^ esp. in to fine for {the 
offiee of ) alderman^ sheriffs etc. Also, f to fine off. 

XS57 Order of Hospitalls B vj, Except he be such a one 
as have borne th' Office of an Alderman, or hath fined for the 
same. 1663 PeI'ys Diary x Dec., Mr. Crow, .hath fined for 
Alderman. 1682 Etiq. Elect. Sheriffs 41 Charlton . . chose 
rather to Fine than to run the risk of being confirmed by 
the Commons to hold. 1706 Estcoort Fair Examp. v, i, 
You . . are able to Fine for Sheriff upon occasion, 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 116 r 3 Some have fined for Sheriffs. 
1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixix. 179 Box apprehen- 
sive of the consequences which might attend so dubious an 
election, fined off. 

fig. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 82 So sadly dull And 
stupid, as to fine for Gull. 

'|■ 4 . Of a magistrate: To fine with (a person). 
To accept a money payment as the price of con- 
nivance. Sc. 

1609 Skene Reg. Mai. 135 Gif any Lord of Regalitie sells 
any theif : or fines with him for theift done. 

6 . 'I* a. To pay a fine on the renewal of tenure. (Cf. 
FiNEj^.iy.) Obs. h. trans. Tojiitedownoxoff\ to 
arrange for a reduction of (rent) upon payment of 
a fine. So, to fne down a lease. 

1670 Walton Lives i, 50 Our Tenant .. offered to fine at 
so low a rate as held not proportion with his advantages. 
1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4183/3 The Tenant fining down a Part. 
1709 Ibid. No. 4540/5 Fining off part of the Rent after the 
rate of ten Years Purchase. x88o [see Fining below]. 

6 . To fne and recover : see Recover. 

1831 Scott yrnl. (1890) II, 401, I believe I have fined and 
recovered, and so may be thankful. 

* 7 . To pay a consideration for a specified privilege, 
or for appointment to an office. 

1548 UnAi-L, etc. Erasm. Par. yohn xviii. 13 Beeyng a 
benefice sette to sale it [the high-priesthood] was fined for 
euery yere to the princes. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. x. 
(1869) I. 130 Such adulterine guilds . . were, .obliged to fine 
annually to the king for permission to exercise their usurped 
privileges. 18x3 Scott Rokeby 11. xxx, Nobles and knights 
.. Mu.st fine for freedom and e.state. x8i8 Hallam Alid. 
Ages II. viii. ii. 1x7 In England, women, and even men, 
simply as tenants in chief, and not as wards, fined to the 
crown for leave to marry whom they would. X876 S. Dowell 
Taxes in Eng. I. iv. 33 In the fifth year of King Stephen, 
the Londoners fined in C marks of silver, that they might 
have sheriffs of their own choosing. 

8. trans. To punish by a fine ; to mulct. Hence 
simply, to punish {obs.). With the penalty or amount 
e.vpressed as a second object, or introduced by in. 

1559 Fabyan Chron. (1811) 615 Of the whiche prysoners 
some were after fyned, and some punysshed by longe irn- 
prysonment. X603 Shaics. Mens, for M. iii. 1. 115 If it 
were damnable, he being so wise, Why would he for the 


momentane tncke Be perdurablle fin’de? 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 1. x. § n He was . . fined five talents. 1679 
Burnet Hist. Ref. L ii. 166 He was . . fined in 400 Pound. 
x692 Locke Consid. Money 12 To Fine Men one Third of 
their Estates, .seems very hard. 1722 SEWEL/f«/. Quakers 
(1795) I.iii. 153 They were fined for not taking off their hats. 
* 7 W S. Williams Vermont 294 Others have been fined in 
large sums. 1827 Hallam Cw«/. Hist. <1876) lll.xiii. 9 It 
was against law to fine a jury for giving a verdict contrary 
to the court’s direction. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 5. 
^8 The King was strong enough to fine and imprison the 
Earls. Mod. The magistrate fined him forty shillings. 

Hence Fined ppl. a.^ in fned'dotvn (sense 5) ; 
Fi*ningz/^/. the action ofthe verb, an instance 
of this ; also fning-dowft, in quot. attrib, 

XS99 Hassinger, etc. Old Law iv. ii. Your smiles deserve 
a fining. x6& Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 125 
Fineing, banishing .. and such like. x88o Daily Tel. 31 
Dec. 3/s Many of the tenants have paid large sums for 
fined-down leases. /^/Vf.,The fining-down system, by which 
reductions of rent were bought out by lump sums. 

Fine (ff>in), v.^ Also 4-6 fyne(n. [f. Fine a.'] 
To make or become fine. 

1 . trans. To make fine or pure ; to purify from 
extraneous or impure matter; to clarify, refine. 
Also to fine down. Obs. cxc. with reference to beer, 
f 7 b fine chaff \ to drive it off in the process of 
cleansing the wheat. 

X340 Ayenh. 106 Ase del> J>et uer t|xetl clenze}> and finej> fjet 
gold, c 1440 Hylton Scata Perf. (W. de W. 1494) ir. xxix, 
Also sone as the wyne is fyned & clered thenne it stondeth 
styll. X487 Act 4 Hen. Pit., c. 2 Preamb., To fine and part 
all Gold and Silver. 1520 Whitinton Pulg. (X527) 15 This 
wnlet of malvesy is not fyned. 1570 Spenser Sluph. Cal. 
Dec. 125 As the chaflfe should in the fan be fynd. 1613 
J. Rovenzon Treat. Metatlica Diy/The Sowe-Iron may 
be fined at one time. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 33B They have 
a knack of fineing it [alej in three days time to that degree, 
that [etc-]. X761 Franklin in J. Adams Wks. (1850) II. 82 
note^ The porter . . is . . fined down with ising-glass. 1797 
Downing Dis. Homed Cattle 22 l*hat will help to fine and 
thin the blood. _ 1823 J. Badcock Amusem. 103 To 

‘ fine down ’ Spirits. 1859 Sala Gasdight 4 D. vi. 71 Has 
it been adulterated, ‘fined’, doctored. 

*340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2634 For in heven may na 
saul be sene, Unto it be fyned and clensed dene. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 97 a, The Law of England. .hath beene fined and 
refined by an infinite number of graue and learned men. 
X663 Blair Autobiog. ii. (1848)49 The I.ord is pleased by 
trials to fine the faith of his servants. x87i Browning Pr. 
Hohensi. 1324 Fined and thrice refined 1 ’ the crucible of life. 

2 . intr. To grow or become fine or clear; to 
clarify, lit, and^. Also, to fine down, 

1552 Huloet, Fine, reste, or settle, as wine dothe or other 
licoure, 1664 Evelyn PomonaQexi, Advt. (X729'» 89 It 
will work so long, that when it fines, the Cider will be hard. 
27x9^ Freethinker No. 134 F 6 The perpetual violent 
Motions. .hinder his Mind from fining. X756 C. Lucas Ess, 
Waters I, 46 Water . . which .. appears muddy and foul, 
will fine . . upon standing. x822 Imison Sc. 6* Art II. 159 
The liquor is now suffered to stand for some time to fine (or 
become transparent). 1859 Hughes Scouring of White 
Horse iv, 62 [The ale] hadn’t had quite time to fine down. 

fS. trans. To make beautiful, handsome, or 
elegant. Also, To fine up : to furbish up, smarten, 
Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1696 For it so wel was enlumyned With 
colour reed, as wel fyned, As nature couthe it make faire. 
XS67 Trial Treas. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 263 Though the 
style be barbarous, not fined with eloquence. ibzy-qj 
Feltkam Resolves i. xxviii. 48 He .does fine up his homely 
house. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xu.(x66g\47 To bestow 
a great deal of cost in fining up an old Suit. 1664 J. Wilson 
Cheats ii. iv. He does not fine up himself, as he was wont. 

+ 4 . To improve in quality. Obs. 

1683 Penn in R. Burton Eng, Emp. Amer. vU. (1685) 111 
Whether it be best to fall to Fining the Fruits of the Country 
..or send for foreign Stems or Sets already good. 17x2 
Mortimer Htisb. II. v. 23 It fines the Grass, but makes it 
short, tho’ thick. 

5 . To make small, thin, or slender. 

a. To break into fine or small particles. Obs. 
exc. iechn, 

X548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 9 b, They fyne 
and beale to powder., not receiptes of theyrowne, but of 
Christes. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Plozigkin^ of 
Landy If the Land mounts full of Clots.. you must fine it by 
harrowing it when Rain comes. x^oLosias Alkali Trade 
i. 9 The large pieces must first be . . fined by the small tods 
used for road metal, 

b. To make keen or subtle. 

1839 Bailey Festus xxix. (1848) 337 Senses fined And 
pointed brilliantwise. 

c. To fine away, down : to make gradually 
finer ; to thin off, whittle away or down (either a 
material or an immaterial thing). 

x8oi Strutt Sports ^ Past. Introd. g 33, 39 The author. . 
endeavours to fine away the objections of its opponents. 
1826 Granby II. xil. 34 You fine down her good qualities so 
dexterously. 1844 Mrs. Browning Child Asleep vui, To 
fine down this childish beauty To the thing it must be made. 
1866 Ferrier Grk. Philos. 1 . v. 34 So imperceptibly are they 
[the changes] fined away into each other.^ x868 Helps 
Realmahxy\. (18761449 Fining down his original statement. 
1872 Browning Fifine iii, The human beauty. .Tricot fines 
down if fat. X887 Fesn Ojf to Wilds xxix, The sharp stake 
formed by fining down a good-sized tree. 

6. intr, a. To become comminuted, dial. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.y Fine, to become fine and 
powdery, in consequence of having been slaked. 

b. To become attenuated or delicate. 

1889 Eiig. Illtist. Mag. Dec. 235 The wind fined into light, 
delicate curls of shadow upon the sea. 


c. To fine aivay,doivn,offx to become gradually 
fine, thin, or less coarse ; to dwindle away to the 
vanishing-point. 

1858 Bushnell Se^'m, Nciv Life i,\t The low superstitions, 
the coarse and sensual habit . have gradually fined away. 
X876 R. b. Burton Gorilla L, 1 . 124 Fining imperceptibly 
away till lost in the conve.xity of the waters. 1881 Daily 
Tel. 5 July 2/2 Fining away with delicate keenness at the 
forefoot. 1884 St, yames's Gaz, 29 May 6/t Beauchamp., 
had fined down very much since the Two Thousand. 

7 . Of the weather : To clear, rare. 

x888 .Scott. Leader 12 July 7 \Sailor says'} The weather 
fined a bit. 

8. irans. To bring into good condition. 

1835 Sir G. Stephen Adv. Search Horse ii. 27 ‘ He was 
brought out half an hour before, Sir, with legs like millstones 
. .They trotted him up and down . . just to fine his legsl 
Hence Fined ppl. a . ; Fi'ning///. a. 

^ 1483 Cath. Angl. 131/1 F3mde, defecatus, meraius. 1555 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xliv. 123 Not with pure and 
most fined gold. 1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 
To Rdr. I Euerye fined and perpolile witte. 26x3 Chapman 
Masque Inns of Court Wks. III. 113 O blow away, A! 
vapours from the fined ayre. at66t Fuller Worthies i. 
(1662) 245 Fined Silver in Wedges. X839 Bailey Festus 
(1854) 469 How mind will act with . .senses fined . . we know 
not. x8S8 Daily News 4 Apr. 3/r A gradually fining river. 

Fine, dial, form of Find. 

Fineable, var. form of Finable. 

Fine art. lOng, in pi. as transl. of F. beaux- 
arts*, cf. FiNEtz. III.] 

1. plural, the arts which are concerned with 
' the beautiful *, or which appeal to the faculty of 
taste ; in the widest use including poetry, eloquence, 
music, etc., but often applied in a more restricted 
sense to the arts of design, as painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. Hence in sing, one of these arts ; 
also transf, an art or employment lequiring refined 
and subtle skill comparable to that required in the 
practice of ‘ the fine arts *. 

1767 [see Art sb. ii]. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawingx. a Our 
advancement in the finearts. 1839 De Quincey IPks. (1864) 
IV. 1 {title) On Murder, considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Aristocracy (Bohn) II. 
85 Often they have been the friends and patrons . . of the 
fine arts. 1884 Gladstone Sp. in Pari. 28 Apr., At that 
period the art of obstruction was not so much of a fine art 
as it is now. xBgo Watson Cettf. Poacher v. 58 Poaching 
is one of the fine arts »• and the man who would succeed 
must be a specialist* 

2 . collect. sinp>. In generalized sense : The fine arts 
as constituting a department of practice or study. 
Also attrib. (often hyphened fine-art). 

Mod. I have no pretension to any knowledge of fine art. 
The column headed ‘Fine-Art Gossip’ in the Aihenxuvi. 
The fine-art galleries of the museum are not yet opened. 

Fine-draw, v, [f. Fine a, and adv. + Draw v. 
The stress is equal or variable.] 

L irans. To draw or sew together (two edges of 
a rent, two pieces of tapestry, etc.) so finely that the 
join is not noticed ; to mend (a garment) neatly. 

[17x3 (Implied \o fine-drawer*, see below).] 1755 in John- 
son. 1756 "KowDict, Trade s.v., It is now prohibited to 
fine-draw pieces of foreign manufacture upon those made 
in Great Britain, a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Searrorls Comic Rom, 
(1775) I. 83 Had not a bungling taylor advised him to get 
his hat fine-drawn. 1833 Marryat/’. Simple {h.), It was 
in my best pair of kerseymeres, but, thanks to the skilful 
little seamstress, I got them finedrawn. X852 James Pe- 
quinitlo III. 196 Did you ever buy a coat without looking 
through it to see that it wasn’t fine-drawn ? 

2 . To draw out to minute fineness, tenuity, or 
subtlety, lit. and fig. Somewhat rare, 

1761 Churchill Rosetad Poems 1763 1 . 57 Let wits, like 
spiders, from the tortured brain Fine-draw the critic-web. 
X845 Mrs. S. C, Hall Whiteboy iv. 35 The rude but genuine 
hospitality was being fine-drawn in every direction. 

D, intr, {jionce-iise.) To execute elaborate varia- 
tions. 

1859 G. Meredith R. Fcverel II. iv. 44 To gentlemen and 
ladies he fine-draws upon the viol, ravishingly. 

Hence rine-drawing* vbl. sb., the action of the 
vb., also conn*, (see quot. 1888). Also Fine- 
drawer, one who fine-draws. 

17x3 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 225 If you tare a piece of 
Muslin into two Pieces, and give it to one of their Fine- 
Drawers to set it together again. 1735 Dyche_& Pardon 
Dict.yFine DrawingyO.. .\lo.y oi mending Renlsin Cloath«s, 
a particular Part of the Taylor’s Art, and commonly a 
distinct Employment. 1871 G. Meredith //. Richmond Iv. 
(1B89) 524 Toss common-sense overboard, there's no end to 
your fine-drawings. X883 Almondbury Gloss., Finedrniver. 
1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Fine-drawing, 
the name of one of the sorts of long or combing wool, sorted 
out ofthe fleece. 

Fino-drawu, ppl. n. [f. Fine a. and adv. + 
drawn, pa. pple. of Draw. 

When used attrib. it may have chief stress on first^sjl •] 
Drawn fine; drawn out to extreme^ tninnes, 
tenuity or subtletv. lit. sxndfig. Also in 
and Athlelics : Reduced in weight or fat by exercise 


‘training’. ... , _ .0, Ke 

o Blaine Encycl, Rural Sports iv. vi. § 
go through a very long and severe run, . om. 

laratively but little finedrawn than w j^r^ny men 
E. A. Parkes XL^ateorptionk 

overtrained’, ue., too fin«^rawnf m ^ 
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Strugellng against that fine-drawn network of circumstance. 
1887 «. Smart Cleverly U’vn iu 14 She was in training, and 
rather fine drawn to boot. 1887 Lowell Deviocr. 23 Fine- 
drawn analyses of the Rights of Man. x88S Elworthy 
Sovtersei U’'ard-hk.^ That story is too fine-drawn — he. 
grossly exaggerated. 

+ Pinee'r, Ohs, ' Also 8 flnnier. [early 
form of Veneek.] = Veneer. /tV. and Hence 
FineeTed///. a,\ FLneering jA 
1708 New Vtc7tj 0 / London I. 98/2 The Communion Table 
is neatly Finmerd. 17x6 Prot. I^lercury 18 May 6 Chests 
of Drawers . . of the Newest Fashion and best Fincer’d 
Work in Walnut-Tree. 1778 R, Tickell IPrcat/i 0/ Fashion 
98 See Palmerston fineer his Boat's Rhiwees. 1780 Descr. 
Tunbridge Welts ii The yew especially Js of late become 
very fashionable, and the goods fineered with it are certainly 
excessively pretty. X781 Haylky Trl. Temper n. 144 Our 
young lord . . Fineer’d the mean interior of his mind. x83a 
Cell Poinfeiana II. 74 This sort of fineering with rare 
marbles, 

fPineer, Ohs. rare—^. [app. ad, 
eren^ fijncren to collect money or riches (Ondem.), 
ad. Oy. finer \ cf. Fine vi\' (See quot.) 

1758-65 Goldsm. Ess.^ Bios, The second method of 

running into debt is c.'d\e.^Jineering\ which is getting goods 
made up in such a fashion as to be unfit for every other 
purchaser; and if the tradesman refuses to give them upon 
credit, then threaten to leave them upon his hands. Ibid.y 
The young man. .could face, fineer and bring custom to a 
shop with any man in England. 

Fine ge'ntleman. a. A gentleman of 
polished manners and refined tastes, b. A gentle- 
man of fashion, one who is distinguished for ele- 
gance and correct style in dress and habits of life ; 
now usually in sarcastic use. 

1752 Berkeley Alciphr. i. § 11 Hfen of pleasure, men of 
fashion, and fine gentlemen, 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
368 The fine gentleman’s ornaments, his embroidered coat, 
his fringed gloves. 1879 Froude Csesar ix. go Fine gentle- 
men could once more lounge in their clubs. 

Hence rine-ge'ntlemanisb n,, foppish. 

1865 Spectator 29 Apr. 471/1^ Some highly affected and 
fiiie-gentlemantsh verbosity which we have not met before. 

Fineisll (fsimij), n. Also 6-9 finish, 7 fynish. 
[f. F'ine a. + -ISH.] 'I* a. Affecting refinement, 
fastidious {phs,'), b. Somewhat fine, in various 
senses of that word. 

1583 Stanyiiurst AEtteis, (Arb) 145 -Tyndarus.. 
Would needs bee finish, with bitter frumperj’e taunting. 
a 1639 W, Whately Prototypes 11. xxx, (1640) 103 An idle, 
coy, finish maide is so^ much the more disdained of wise 
persons, 1647 Ward Simp, CoblcrZti, I have here and there 
taken a few finish stitches, 1650 B. DiscoUivtinium 48 My 
habit is .somwhat fynish as other Gentlemen are. 1832 i\Iiss 
MiiroRD Village Ser. v. (1863) 344 A finehh girl. 1867 
Carlylh Remin. (tSSi) II. 163 He was the leanest of man- 
kind . . face and head finelsli . . and of a Jew type rather. 
Fine la'dy. A lady of quality or refinenaent ; 
a lady of fasliion. Often applied sarcastically to 
a woman who dresses showily, imitates the manners 
of a class above her own, or is devoted to display 
and disdains nseful work. Also attiib. (hyphened 
fuc-Iady). 

1801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1B32) II. xxi. 82 The poor 
gardener, who had been cheated by some fine ladies out of 
his aloe. X862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 14^, I had got a 
little girl . . in pkace of my fine-lady hou-seinaid. 1893 Miss 
K. SiMrsos yeante o' Biggersdale 115 Romany lasses could 
not expect to lead fine-lady lives. 

Hence Pine-la’dicaily adv.^ after the manner of 
a * fine lady ' ; Pine-la‘dyisli like or proper lo 
n Hme lady*, finical; Pine-la'dyisin, the dis- 
position and behaviour of a * fine lady *, also concr, 
a fad or crotchet of a ^fine lady'; Pine-lady -like 

a . « Finc-ladyish. 

X777 Mad. D'Ardlav Early Diary (1889) II. 189 Rather 
than appear finical and fine-ladyish, 1 got out. 1784 R. 
Back Barhant Dcnvns II. 40 Assuming a certain degree of 
finc-lady-like effronteri'. x8ix Byron /.<•/. to Hodgson X3 
Oct. \yks. (1846) 549/x, 1 am growing, .fine-ladically r;^rr-i»;/r. 
2834 Tail's Plag, J. 596/1 'j’hc upstart aflcctation of her 
fine-l.'\dyisin was fulsome. x866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt (x86S) 
64 ‘One sort of fine-ladyism h as good as another’, said 
Felix. 1867 H. Kingsley Silcote o/Silcotes x\v\\\, A little 
too finc-ladybh. 

Finclcss (fai'nU-s), a. rare. [f. Fine ri.' + 
-LKss.l lloundless, infinite, unlimited. 

1604 SuAKS. Of^i. HI. tit. 173 IJtit Riches finclessc is as 
jKXtre as V\ inter, 1 o him that cucr fcarcs tic shall be poorc. 
1839 Hailuy Festm xtx. (1848) ai4 All fineless .ns the future. 
1878 IJIIOWNINC La Saiiinz.i Tliai which dropped liic dov 
its finclcss food. 

Finely (fn-nro, adv. Forms: .( UnCo)-, fyn- 
lloho, .0-6 fyn(ony(o, 4, 6- finely, [f. Fixe a. 
+ -i.v -.] In .1 fine manner (see senses of the adj.). 
1 1. in a consummate degree ; perfecllv, com- 
pletely. O/’S. 

<■13.0 Cor/. Lmv 1137 Hou fstiliclie in hertc God touch H. 
1340-70 .-(Arn/o.-oVr-taot I’cndc mee finlidie well to fondc 
i:iy strtMi;th. iSssCi erKri ra Kivrrius vii. i, 153 Tlic Tumor 
vanished, and .site vtas finely cured. 

2 . Witli consummate skill, with beautiful work- 
manship or admirable finish. In mod. use merged 
in C. 

.'1340 CtoT.rr (Fairf.I Hit y* of Rold finely d^t. 

14. . TtatciaU't ris, 1656 Of red pold fynly ennamelyd, 
1.^7 TcKtuatv. TVity*. F. 11837; 167 And finely finitht up the 
ship. 


3. In a state of fine division ; to a fine point or 
edge ; so as to be snbtle or delicate in stnicture ; 
delicately, minutely. 

4-1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (x585)T.viij, Make them into 
pouder fynelye. 1578 Lyte i. i. 4 The leaves are 

much more jagged . . finelier cut. x6o6 Peacham Drawing 
iv'. JO Get you black lead, sharpened finelie. X7i8 Lady 
M, W. Montagu Ctess, Alar, 4 Jan., Napkins., as 
finely wrought as the finest handkerchiefs. x8i6 L. Hunt 
Rimini iii. j6 The other finelier spun. 1847 Johnston in 
Proc, Bent*. Nat. Clnb 11 . No. v. 222 The skin ls very finely 
striolate. 1863 \^\T,\a\aAntig, Atari 46 Finely laminated sand. 
j 7 g. 1693 Dryden Ortg. ojT Sat, Prose Wks. 1800 IJI. 21c 
Here is the Majesty of the heroick finely mixed with the 
venom of the other, x83s Bookseller 5 RIar. 240/2 'i’he dis- 
tinction in these mixed races seems verj' finely drawn. 

4 . With respect to action, speech, etc. ; With 
delicacy and nicely ; delicately, subtly, nicely. 

1548 Hall Chron, 18 He would that pomet should be . . 
more fynely and cIo.sely handled. j6o8 Vorksh, Trag, i. ii, 
Chide me 7 Do 't finely then. 17x0 Heabne CV/Z-rc/. II. 369 
In y' City of Rome they spoke more finely . . than in Pro- 
vinces. 1722 Addison Spect, No. 345 r 21 The new Passion 
that was awakened in him [Adam] at the sight of her [Eve] 
is touch’d very finely. x8sx hiRs. Browning Casa Gnidi 
Windowszytho. .touched the heart of us So finely that the 
pity scarcely pained. 1867 F. Francis iii. (1880) 

79 The angler is compelled to fish as finely as possible. 2883 
Kendal Afemtry « 5 * Times 23 Kov. $/i An elevating or 
finely humanising tendency. 

+ 5 . Cleverly, cunningly, shrewdly. Ohs, 

X542 Udall Erapn. APofh. 11. (1877) 326 The argument 
of his frendes he did moste finely wrest lo the contrarie of 
their menyng. x57^8oNoRTH/’/w/etrc/)i{i676) 254 Whereas 
he himself by Hannibal was first finely handled and deceived. 
a 1639 WoTTON Essex fy Dk. Buckhnu^ Wee i-ate this one 
secret as it was finely carried at 4000Z. In present money. 

6 . In a manner fitted to call forth admiration ; 
admirably, beautifully, excellently, splendidly. 

j6go W. V/AtKiiK/d/omat. Anglo-Lat, 330 Thou ha.st plaid 
thy part finely. 1759 tr. Duhamel's Hush. ir. i. (1762) 128 
The crop came up finely. x8o7 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 
I. iv. 135 Lockbart-hall. .is finely situated on the rJ^hl bank 
of the Clyde. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trhu 81 Greenish lints, 
finely contrasting with its (the moon’s.] own soft white. 

b. ironically. 

*579 Folkb Heskins* Pari. 222 He scofielh finely at our 
spiniuall sifting of the sacrament so fine. X598 Shaks. 
Merry IV, v. tii. 22 Wee ’ll betray him finely. 1691 South 
Serm. Nat, ^ Aleas, o/Consctence u, I doubt not but you 
will find that kingdom .. finely governed in a short lime. 
1778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Sept., When we are away, I 
suppose she pays us off finely. 1883 Stevenson Treas, Jst, 
1. IV, My heart was beating finely \iimen we two set forth. 

c. dial. Used predicatively as qiiasi-< 7 t^l : Very 
well in health. 

x8x8Tooo yohnson s.v. Finely -j In Cumberland a man 
in good health being asked how he is, answers ‘ he is finely 
284oSrURDCN5 E, Anglian JVds., *How is your wife, John, 
after her groaning?’ ‘Finely, sir, thank ’ee.’ 1878 in 

Cumberld. Gloss, 

7 . With respect to dress : Showily, handsomely. 

x66s Bovle Ocens. Rejl. (i845>354 Many of them as finely 

and as richly dress’d, as if [etc.]. 

8 . Comb. With pples. forming adjs., as Jindy- 
arcltcd, -bredj -chequered, -pinnated, -stluaicd, 
•iempered, dimed, -varied, -veined, -imvnght. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xxxv. 35 Each ’'finely- 
arclicd chapel. iB Tristram in Queen's Printers' Bible- 
Aids 54 A swift or *finely-bred camel. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring yjii The *finely-cbcckercd duck. 1870 Kingsley in 
Gd. Words *Finely-pinnated mimosa leaves. 1875 W. 
i I^IcIlwraith Guide Wigtorvnshire 94 The. .*fmely-siiuaied 
j Endcliffe House, x8^ Boutell Arms Arm. vii. j2o 
j Their ‘finely-tempered blades, Burton’ s Diary (1828) 

I III. 558 His was a *finely-limed .<ipecch. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der, IV. li. 23 Her voice.. in its ’’finely- varied tones. 
X763C0LLtNS0N in/%i 4 7 r<T«r. LIV.63 Four *finely-veined 
transparent wings. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life jii. Jii, 
(x876) 91 The *finely-wrought tc.xture of the verse. 

Fineness (fai-nines). [f. Fine a, -h -ness.] 
The quality or state of being fine. 

1 . Choice or superior quality. 

cxAoo Test. Love 11. (ts6o) 201/1 Margarite . . sbeweth in 
it scife by fineness of colour, whether [etc.]. 1523 Fitzhrrb. 
.V/w. 3The^enesseofthegni.sse. Poly-olb. 

xii. 5x5 For fincncs'ie of her turfe .surpassing. 1847 Te.vnv. 
SON Princ. II. 133 Some men's thcad.s] were small ; not they 
the least of men ; For often fineness compensated size. 

•[b, concr. Articles of good quality, Ohs, 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 40 Such other like costly 
furniture and fineness. 

2 . Freedom from foreign admixture, purity. 

a. in metals : usually in the sense of comparative 
freedom from alloy. 

1487 Act 4 Hett. Vlf, c. 2 Pream., It causeth Money . , to 
be made worse m Fineness than it should be. 2555 Ede.n 
Decades 38 Of lyke finenes to that whtrof the florencs are 
cojmed. _ 1638 pESKCTHMAsWr/nf^. Kiv, The finencsse of 
their Coine, which did farre exceed ours. 2704 Royal Prrcl, 
iS June in Lend.Gaz. No. 4029/x Ibc Currency of all Pieces 
. . shall . . stand Regubted, according to their Weight and 
Fineness. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eug. IV. 640 The money 
of the kingdom should l>e recoined according to the old 
standard, .of fineness. 

b. Of a liquid : Clearness. 

1657 Howell Lendinof, 13 TIjc fmenesse of the River. 
1664 Evelyn /Vwwtf Gen. Advt. (1729)87 Broach the Vessel 
. .and see what Fineness it is of. 

3. Fine or striking appearance, handsomeness. 
Of dress: Showiness, splendour. 

. *553 y,oi:x Treat. A'ew /nd. (Ath.) 24 llic clilefc cj'tie,. 

1 is in situacioa and fyaencs much lyke vnio the cj'iie of 


Milayne. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. 87 The finer4es5 ef 
Cloaths destroys the ease. , «X 7 o 4 T.BR 0 \Yxyv<xwr//Va/'/ 
Wks. 1730 1 . 84 The fineness of his address, x 7 :oLosdc\ 
& Wise Conifi. Card. p. xxv. In the beauty and ljr.ec«i 
the Trees. 1749 Fielding Tom yones .nvi. v, He grejuV 
admired the fineness of the dresses, x^x L. Hunt Sur 
n. (1864) 76 He wrote to the Prince of Orange upon 
fineness of his troops. 

4 . Slenderness, tenuity, thinness. Of a pint 0: 
edge ; Keenness, sharpness. 

XS33 Elvot Cast, Hcllhcw, (1540^*7/1 By founae is wier- 
.•itana gro.ssenesse, fynenesse, thicknesse or th}'nn«S!. 
1657 J. Shmn Afyst. Rhct.^ Litotes, AiT6TT7f...«ir^n^-gf 
finenesse, derived from Aird? (AVm ,. small or fine), ijn 
Moxon Alech, E.retx. 193 A Screw, whose Thread shall In 
of the same fineness that the Screw and the Shank U oC 
1825 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 352 The wire u ,. 
then in the proper state for being reduced to the nisjos: 
degree of finene.ss it Is capable of sustaining. 1837 Xjinixu 
Penia7ueronVl^s.jZ46Il. 312 As littleasas:Ik\\'ormki>o>s 
about the fineness of her thread. 

6. The quality of being composed of fine particles, 
filaments, threads, or material in general : the 
opposite of coarseness. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 182 Taffataes of tran5partct 
finenesse. 2770 Chesterf. Atisc. Wks. II. Ixix. 538 Imh 
linen . . much about the same fineness and price of the ksr. 
1^6 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 505 Wiihoct 
injuring the fineness of the fleece. x 85 o Ruski.s* Pci. 
Paint. V, IX. vii. 268 Fineness of structure in the body,. 
renders it capable of the most delicate sensation. 1679 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IX. 158 The degree of fineness u 
which this grinding is carried varies. 

6. Of immaterial things, e.g. of tlionght and 
speech: Subtly-refined quality, delicacj*, subtlety. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. dr Cr. 1. ili. 209 Those that with ib 
finenesse of their soules. By Reason guide his e.xccutk2. 
2607 R. C. IVorld of Wonders To the Reader A iv, The 
finenesse, fitnesse, and featnesse of the phrase. 16^ JiR- 
Taylor Real Pres, 205 It were a finenesse of Spirit lo be 
able to believe the two parts of a contradiction. 
Temple Ess. Learning wVs. 1731 I. 167 That Langua^ 
[the French] has much more Fineness and Smoothness at thn 
Time. 2728 Prior IVks. Pref., The Softness ofHcrSex.and 
the Fineness of Her Genius, conspire to giveHeraverj’^?* 
linguishing Character. 1780 MAD.D'ARBLAviJ/nry Apr.,H« 

. .played with a fineness that resembled the man wel^Vw 
at at Piozzi’s benefit, 1856 Masson Ess. 
peculiar finenes.ses and flights of intellectual wtiviiyw^ 
are native to verse. 1878 E. Jenkins /fntYr/wwjSRt 
delicate fineness and fragrance of her flattery. 

b. A nice or subtle point or matter; a sabtletji^ 

2622 Macbe ir. A lemarts Guzman d'Al/.M. *»• X 7 
that . . tliere was no need of these finenesses and n:«u« 
betweene them. rrx7x6 South Serm. Extern/. Fpjtp 
(1737) II. iv. 130 In matters of wit, anti finenesses of war-"* 
.■rtion, 

7 . Subtlety, astuteness, cunning; a stratagerc, 
artifice. Cf. Finesse 3, 4. Now rare. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. V///, XL 374 He said that the fp^ 
ncsse of the Frenchemen was suche, that they 
ihowMnde to Wynne a mylllon, 2581 T. • 


they are gained to quit j - - 

O. Cromwell (167^) ss For his parly had (ryed all " 
over-reach the IVesbyterean with fineness and 
i 63 s H. More Cursory Refl. A i a. Against all the t 
nesses of Rome. 287a Tennyson Gareth a-I 

.'50 fill up the gap wnere force might fail >>iih s • 
fineness. 

Finer ^ (fsrnsr), [f. Fine 
who or that which fines or refines, a refiner. 


OOMI. I XU A ut: JUII-.J ^ 

the pine tree. 2647 
in the Mint]: Fee. 10/..0/. 


(2586) 

coles that are made of th 

23 Chiefe Finer (in me i'iimj. * v-, 

Specif of Hushet's Patent No, 3944 l iners uyn. . ^ 
of a quality fit for the purposes of the puddltns 
2858 Bushnell Serm. Anv Life 280 Is it a finer s • 
Tiner- (fsi'naj). dial, [f- '"ib 
1891 Lniour Commisswn GIo'«., Idatr, * , . 
fines; n name given lo the inspector by LnncaHU 

. Kh. 

Finery 1 (fahieri). [f. Fine a. + l' 
on the analogy of Bratebv.] 

1 . fa. ‘ Fine ’ appe.nrance ; be.aiity 
viewed disparagingly (cfc.). 1). '(i^r 

ness, affected or ostentations elegance or sp c • ■ 
(now rare). . , 

17,9 Law Serious C. iv. 57 Tliey want . . lo 
families in some .such figure and uwrccoriinep . i^- 

able Christian life has no occasion for. * 74 *" ':^, 

Atind I. XV. § 4. 014 Don’t chusc jxior const 
Study by the Finery of the Prospects- * 7 J* 

Let. fr. Rome Vo<.xdr. 244 To gaze at the finjO ^ 
paintings. 279* Woi-cott ( 1 \ Pindar) .Verr ‘ 
jfiia 11 . 496 Never wish to keep a tlnnc ri*’'* 

Jame.s Coirvict iii, Hiere was a looking j;' 


jfiia 11 . 496 Never wish to keep a 1 
Jame.s Coirvict iii, There was a look . 
than finer)'. 2865 Meriv.^le ^ 

They represent, .a cert.ain fanla-stic finery ^ 

2. concr. Gaudy or sliowy dccoralioa. 
dress. Also in >>/. ^ 

x68o Miss A. MoNrACt'E in Hathm Cory- ‘.P/ ^ 
not hearc of much finncr>'» ^ v r -< 

deserve that name. i72fiAMiirr.sT 7rrr.r or/ 

and art.s have declin'd in Oxford, in 
fineries have increased. 175* JpnssoN h - • 

T4 My sisters envied my new finen% 

Let. in Corr. w. Gray liSiji 5I V’T" ^ lV oil ‘'M 
the galler)', with its gilding .am! 

degenerated Into finery*. 2849 Kf^r.ts ,y r- 

j6, I would not have that u^elc'^' esiKif' ' 
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fineries or formalities. x8^ Hawthorne Fr, < 5 - It. ymts. I. 
192 Children rendered stiff., by the finery which they 
wear. 

+ 3 . pi. Instances of fine or delicate workmanship. 
17x3 Derham Phys. T/teoL vm. iv, 407 The minute Curio- 
sities and inimitable Fineries, observable in those lesser 
Animals. 

Pinery 2 (fsi'neri). Also 7-8 firiary. [a. Fr. 
fineriCy f. finer to refine, Fine ; see -ery.] 

1 . A hearth where cast iron is made malleable, 
or in which steel is made from pig-iron. 

1607 Cowell Inter/r.^ s. v. Blovmry. One of the forges 
belonging to an iron mill . . called a Finary. 16x3 J. Ko- 
vcNzoN Treatise MetalUca C 4 The furnaces may be 
made with conuenient places therein for the Finery and 
Chaffery. x697 KrVtv Any Iron-Mill Fur- 
nace, Finary or Blomary for the making of iron or metal. 
1831 J. Holland Manitf. Metal I. 80 One man and a boy 
at the finery should make two tons of iron in a week. x8^ 
Percv Iron ft Steel 579 Before the introduction of [puddling] 
the conversion was alwa5’s effected in a finery. 

2 . The action of refining iron. rare. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 699 The finery .. is executed in 
peculiar furnaces called running-out fires. 

3 . Conib.j as finery-cinder (see quot. 1S26); 
finery-furnace (see quot. 1874) > finery-hearth. 
— finery-furnace. 

X788 Priestley in Pkil. Trans, LXXVIII. 154 Also when 
the scale of iron, or *finery cinder, is heated. x8io Henry 
Elem. Chem. (1840) II. 21 Iron thus treated [with water 
when red-hot], .may be crumMed down into a black powder, 
to which the name of fiiu'ry cinder was given by Dr. 
Priestley. X79X Beddoes in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 173 
The reverberatory has been substituted in the place of the 
*finery furnace. 1874 Knight Did, Afech, I. 847/2 Finery- 
frirtiaee, a species of forge-hearth in which ^ray cast-iron 
is smelted by fuel and blast, and from which it is run into 
iron troughs for sudden congelation. X693 Lister in F/til. 
Trans, XVII. 866 Bars ,. taken up out of the ■*Finner>’ 
Harth, or second Forage, are much belter Iron than those 
which are made in the Bloomary. 

Fi’ne-sputn, a. [f. Fine aJv. + Spun ppl. n.] 

1 . Spun or drawn out to extreme tenuity ; delicate 
in texture, flimsy. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk fp Schu Ep. Ded., When men had 
wrought up all the Woman within them that was feeble and 
glowing, into a fine-spun thread. 1704 F, Fuller Med. 
Gyinn. (1718) 20 The Solids are so fine-spun. 1798 Sothebv 
tr. Wieland's Oberon (1826) II. 152 Fine-spun as if aerial 
spiders wove a web to deck, not hide the form of love, x8s6 
R. A. Vaughan Afystics (t86o) I, 33 The fine-spun, gay- 
coloured ribbons of allegory’. 

2 . fig. Elaborated to flimsiness, excessively subtle 
or refined. 

1647 Sir R. Fanshaw tr. Guarinds Pastor Fido ir. vi, 13 
That Mistresse in the art of making The fine-spun lyes, that 
sels so deer False words, false hopes and a false leer, 17x9 
W. WooD^’wm Trade i6x, I am an Enemy to the fine-spun 
Notions, some Men do . . advance concerning them. 1642 
Emerson Unt.^ TrauseendentalistVlks. (Bohn) II. 280 The 
materialist .. mocks at fine-spun theories. 

Pinesse (fine*s), sb. Forms : 6 fynes(s0, 7-S 
fines(s, 6- finesse, [a. F. finesse « Pr, and Sp. 
fineza^ Q^l.finesa,li.finezza Com. ^om.*finitia, 
f. fine Fine a. (Many of the early examples may 
belong to Fineness ; cf. the spellings playneSj 
prophaness for plainness^ profaneness I)\ 

+ 1 . = Fineness in various senses ; purity, degree 
of purity (of precious metals) ; clearness (of a 
liquid] ; slenderness, delicacy of structure or texture. 

XS28 Paymel Salerne’s Regim. H b, Wyne made holte, by 
reason of the clerenes and fynes, ouer cometh a raan.s brayne 
the soner. 1549 Latimer \st Serni. be/. Ediv. VI (Arb.) 35 
The fynes of the Silver I can not se. 1562 Turner Herbal ii. 
59 b, Tamarisk hath much finesse in the partes. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learning 1. iv. § 5. 20 Copwebs of learning, admirable 
for the finesse of thread and worke. 1609 Skene Reg. Alaj., 
Slat. David II, That it be equivalent, & conforme to the 
current money of England in wecht & fines. 1665 Phil. 
Trans. I. 66 Sand and Powders of several finesses. X700-X 
Act 12-13 ^Filt. II i, c. 4 §3 Silver Vessell Pl.ate .. less in 
finess then according to the Standard of this Kingdom. 

F b. Ostentatious elegance or splendour. Obs. 
1549 Olde Erasni. Par. Eph. Prol. ij, Therefore where vn- 
necessary fynesse wanteth, accept true meanyng playnesse. 
1589 PuTTENiiAM Eng. Poesie nr. xxiii. (Arb.) 273 Too much 
finesse and curiositie is not commendable in an Emhassadour 
. . I liaue knowen . .such of them, as studied more vpon what 
apparell they should weare. .then they did vpon th’ effect of 
their errant. 

2 . Delicacy or subtlety of manipulation or dis- 
crimination; refinement, refined grace. 

Now rare, and only as a foreign word. 

1564 A. B. tr. Jeivels .^pol. Lv, The old fynesse and elo- 
quence that Cicero and Cesar vsed . . in the Latin tonge. 
1580 Frampton Dial. Yron <5- Steele 148 b, I doe not speake 
ot the fine'^se and delicatenesse that there is in sodering of 
it. X704 F. Fuller Aled. Gyinn. Pref., The Perfection of 
an Operation shall depend upon a certain Finesse. x727-4r 
Cmamdcrs Cycl., Finesse.. us, it is chiefly used to 
denote that peculiar delicacy or subtlety perceived in works 
of the mind - . This man understands all the Finesses of his 
art. The substance and necessary part of a language^ is 
learnt at a little expence : It is the Finesses and delicacies 
that cost the most. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. III. ccxxiv. 15 To 
understand all the force and finesse of those three languages. 
1782 CowpER Tabled. 652 His musical finesse was such. X791 
Mad. D’Arblay Diaiy 2 Aug., Her smile, which was rare, 
had a finesse very engaging. xSax Hazlitt Tabled. I. iv. 
90 Tact, finesse, is nothing but the being completely aware 
of the feeling belonging to certain situations, passions, etc. 
1878 ATasque Poets 31 Where the gold festal goblets stand 
Carved by Lysippus’ rare finesse. 


3. Artfulness, cunning, subtle strategy. 

X530 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen iii. I. 298, I knaw elHs the 
fynes of the man and nayn mayr dowbyl! in our realm. 
X647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. v. (1739) 12 Nor could 
Austin with his miracles or finesse settle one footstep of his 
Church-policy amongst them. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. 
174 f 4 Nor shall I speak dishonourably of some little artifice 
and finesse used upon these occasions. 1798 Jane Austen 
Northang. Abb. (1833^ 1 . v. ax She was not experienced in 
the finesse of love. 1869 R awlinsok A nc. Hist. 202 He was 
a master of finesse. 

4 . An artifice, stratagem, trick. 

XS62 J. Shute Catubinds Turk. IVars 4 W’hen the Turcke 
dyd underslande this fynesse of Scanderbeg. x6x5 Daniel 
Hymens Tri. (1717) ixx Full of their Finesses, Serx’e their 
own Turns in others Businesses. 1756 Alonitor'^o. 27 T 12 
The project . . is . . as delicate a Finesse in politicks as has 
been played for many a year. 1790 Be.atson Hav. Sp Mil. 
Mem. 281 By way of finesse, she saluted the Admiral. 
X839 Times 6 Apr. in Spirit A feirop. Conserv. Press (1840) 

I. 196 Though cordially sensible to the merits of a bold 
finesse. 

b. In whist : (see quot). 

1862 ‘Cavendish* IK/hV 11870! 28 A finesse is an endeavour, 
by the second or third player, to obtain or keep the com- 
mand of a suit by heading a trick with an inferior card, 
though holding a higher one of the suit not in sequence. 

Finesse (fine*s), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . inir. To use finesse, artifice, or stratagem. 

1778 Conquerors 6r The flights finesse. 1803 Edin. Rev. 

II. 103 But our author can hector as well as finesse. X867 
Miss Braddon Aur. Floyd i. 15 She diplomatized and 
finessed with them as if she had been canvassing the county. 

b. irans. To conduct by artifice; to bring or 
modify by finesse or delicate handling into (a speci- 
fied state). Also with away. 

18x4 Jane Austen IVatsons Concl. (1879) 290 Till such time 
as Reginald de Courcy could be talked, flattered and finessed 
into an affection. x8si Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xiv. | 16 
A battlement . . may be decorated . . or finessed away into 
traceries. 1885 L. Wingfield B.Phiipot II. iii.75The Bill 
had been finessed through the first stage. 

2 . a. Whist, intr. To attempt to take a trick by 
finesse; also traits. To play (a particular card) 
for the purpose of finessing. 

X746 Hoyle /f%/f/(ed,6)4 He fine.sses upon your P.^rtner. 
Ibid. 40 Vour Adversary finesses the Knave 1752 A. Murphy 
Gray' s-Inn frnl. No. 7 ? 4, I can now return my Partner's 
Suit, lead through the Honour, Finesse [etc.]. 1837 Dickens 
Pickzv. XXXV, Mr. Pickwick had not .. finessed the heart, 
1885 Proctor IVhisi vil. 86 You may finesse more deeply in 
trumps than In plain suits. 

b. Croquet, intr. To play one’s ball out of the 
adversar)’’s way. 

*875 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 6^ Blue’s best game 
would be to finesse to the corner near him. 

Hence rincssed a.\ Fine'ssing vhl. sb. 
Also rine'sser, a schemer, strategist. 

X746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 68 Finessing, means the en- 
deavouring to gain an Advantage by Art and Skill. 1^74 
Goldsm. Rctai. 106 If they were not his own by finessing 
and trick. 183s Miss Sedgwick LinwoodsixZqi) 1 . 212 Con- 
triving, .like an expert finesscr. x8si 'RvsKl^^ Stones Ven. I. 
xxi, § It ‘Educated imbecility and finessed foolishness. i86x 
Macm. Alag. Dec. 134 Finessing is scarcely ever admissible 
in quadrille, the number of cards being too limited. 

Fine-still, sb. [f. Fine a. + Still sb."] A 
vessel used in distilling spirit from treacle. 

X731-3 P. Shaw Chem. Led. xn. (1755) 247 Coarse-Stills 
and Fine-Stills. 

Hence rine-stlll v., to distil spirit from treacle 
or the like; Fine-stiller, one who fme-stills; 
Flue-stllUug vbl. sb. 

1731-3 P. Shaw Chem. Led, xii. (1755)248 There needs no 
particular Experiment to shew the business of the Fine- 
Stiller; this being no more than working .. from a Wash 
made by fermenting Treacle with Yeast. 1847 Craig, Fine- 
stiller. Fine-stilling. , is employed in distilling spirit from 
treacle, or other preparations . . of sugar. 

+ Fi*ixew, sb. Obs. e.\c. dial. Forms : 6 fo- 
nowe, 7-8 flnnow, finew, 8 vinew, vinnow, 
9 dial, vinny. [f, Finew vJ] Mouldiness, mould. 

1556 WiTHALsi?/c/'. N ij a/i Fenow or horenesse in bread, 
mucor, -coris. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 230 En- 
damaging the beans bya musty finnow, which bespots them. 
1669 Boyle Contn. N^' Exp. ir, (i868» 68 The fruits were 
covered with a kind of mucor or Finew, a 17*2 Lisle 
Observ. Hiisb. (1757) Gloss,, Vinnow, mouldiness. 

't* Fi*liew, Obs. €xc. dial. Forms; 6-7 fenow, 
finnew, vinew, 8 finnow, 9 dial, vinny. fOE. 
fynegian, f. fyni^ mouldy (see Finny a.^), f. fyne : 
see Fen sbiF\ a. intr. To become mouldy or 
musty, b. traits. To cause to become mouldy. 
Also fig. 

cxooo Canons AHfric § 36 past pxt hallge husel sceole 
fynejian. 1581 Pettie Guaszo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 30 
Secretes which he suffered to mould and vinew within it. 
<1x633 Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd. l x.vxi. § i (1670)88 
With time it [sadness] ruslelh and fenoweth tlie soul, a 1722 
Lisle Observ. Husb. (1757) 206 Whereby the undermost 
corn ., finnows [marg. gloss molds]. 

Hence Pi'newing: vbl. sb. 

1552 Huloet, Vinewing, or moHnge of breade or wyne for 
.st.-ilenes, mucor. 2609 C. Butler Fern. AIoiu (1634) .X 74 R 
[syrup of violets) may be kept a year without finnewing or 
corruption. 

Fine-weatlier, a. Fit or suitable only for 
fine weather. 

1829 Marryat F. Alitdmay iii, A .. frigate ran on board 
of us and left her fine-weather-jib hanging on our fore- 
yard. 


+ Fi*liewed, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a. C-7 
fenced, fen(n)owed, flnnowed, 7finewed. / 3 . 
6-9 vin(n)ewed, (6 ven-, vinued, 7 whinid, 
vinnowed), 9 vinned, -ied. [f, Finew sb. or 
V . + -ED.] Mouldy. 

a. 1574 Hellowes Gneuara’s Fam. Ep, (1577) 94 Bread 
long kept groweth finnowed. 1669 Boyle Contn. Nezv Exp. 
11. (1682)42 The paste was finewed or mouldy. 

1552 Huloet, Vynued, vtucidus. Vynewed wyne. 
1606 SiiAKS. 7 >. <$• Cr. ii. i. 15 Speake then you whinid'st 
leauen speake, x88o W. Cornw. Gloss, s. v., Blue-ripe cheese 
is called vinnied cheese. 

b./^. 

o. XS71 Alirr. Mag., Ld. Hastings xxviii, A Souldiers 
hands must oft be dyed with goare. Least, starke with rest, 
they finewd wax and hoare. 1619 Yk\omh. Antiq. Tri- 
umphing xiii. § 10. 334 The foisty and fenowed Festival. 
2635 E. Terry Voy. E. Ind, 117 Who instead of the two 
Breasts cf the Church, the Law and the Gospel, are fed with 
mouldj' and finnowed Traditions. 

x6o2 F. Beaumont in Speght Chaucer, That many of 
his words are become (as it were) vinewed & hoarie with 
ouerlong lying. 

Hence t FPnewedness. 

. 1580 Baret W/?'. H 460 Hoarnesse, or vinewednesse. 
t Fi'newy, a. Obs. Also flnnowy, vinnowy. 
[f, Finew j^.-i'-Yk] Mouldy. Hence Fi’uewiness. 

axjzz Lisle Observ. Husb. (1757) 54 The moldiness and 
fiiinowyness of the grass. Ibid. 82 I’lie seed-beans were 
finnowy. Ibid. GIo.ss., Finnozvy, vinnotvy, vinnc7vcd, vin- 
uey, mouldy. 

11 Fingan, finjau (fingan, -d,:;a-n). Also 7 
fln-ion, 9 fingian. [Arab. uW*’ finjdn, in 
Egypt fingdni\ A small porcelain coffee-cup, used 
in the Levant. 

x6<^ W. Biddulph in T. Lavender Traz>. Englishmen 66 
A Fin-ion or Scudella of Coffa. 1836 Lane Alod, Egyptians 
1 . 168 The coffee-cup? which is called finga'n') is small, .and, 
being without a handle, is placed within another cup, of 
silver or brass. 1842 Lady H. Stanhope Alem. (1845) I. iii. 
81 The pipe, coffee and a finj^n of orange-flov/er water. 

Fingeilt(fi’nd3ent), (7. \y^.'L.fingent‘ 

em, pr. pple. of fingb'C to fashion, form.] Given to 
fashioning or moulding. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, (1857) 1 . 1. 1. ii. 7 Man i.s the most 
fingent, plastic of creatures. 

Finger (fi’ijgai), sh. Forms: i finger, 3 
fenger, flngre, finker, 3-4 south. ving(e;re, 3, 7 
flnguer, 4-,3 fyngir, -yr, fin-, fyngur, flngere, 
fyngre, 4-6 fynger, 6 fin-, fyngar, 3- finger. 
[Com. Teutonic. OE. and OFris. finger, OS. 
fingar (Du. vinger'), OVltj.fingar (MHG. vinger, 
Ger. finger), ON. fingr (Sw., Da. finger), Goth. 
figp'Sx—O’YmS. *fingro-z. 

The pre-Teut. antecedent is uncertain; of various forms 
that are phonologically possible the most likely, on the 
ground of meaning, is *penqris, related to *peuqe Five,] 

I. 1 . One of the five terminal members of the 
hand ; in a restricted sense, one of the four exclud- 
ing the thumb. In this latter sense, the fingers are 
commonly numbered first to fourth, starting from 
that next the thumb. Also, forefinger, index- 
finger, tlie first ; middle finpicr (-j* fool's finger), the 
second ; ring-finger {annular, t leech’, t medical, 
t physic finger), the third ; little finger Ksarfinger), 
the fourth. 

C‘9So Lindisf. Gosp. Malt, xxiii. 4 Mi 5 fynger. .hiora nallas 
3 a [byrSenna hefiga] ymbeerrse. cioso Byrhtferth' s H and- 
boc in Anglia VIII. 326 pzt Jju cume to J>ies la:stan fingres 
naegle. ciijs Lamb. Horn. 13 J>as .x. bebode godalmihti 
seolf idihte and awrat mid is ajene fingres. c'X29o 3 ‘. Eng. 
Leg. I, 309/320 peos fif fingres fe deuel hath. 1362 Langl. 
/’./V.A.ir. IX Hir Fyue Fyngres weore fretlet with Rynges. 
ci^oo Lanfranc'sCirurg. 158 Bitwene ]>q litil fyngir and j»e 
leche fiyngir. 24. . Camb. AIS. Ff. v. 48 If. 82 (Cath. Angl. 
131/2) The fifte fynger is the thowmbe. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
W. de W. 1531) 34b, Caused, .a meruaylous swete sauourto 
respyre and .smell aboute his fyngers. 2549 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, To put it vpon the fowerth finger of the womans 
left hande. x6ix Cotcr., Le doigt sale, the middle finger, 
which we (after the Latines) call the fooles finger. 1621 
Mollc Camerar. Liv. Libr. y. ii. 321 His fourth finger 
called the Ring-finger or Physicke-finger. 1653 Urquha^ 
Rabelais 1. viii. Upon the medical finger of the same hand, 
he had a ring. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 229 They 
Jay their four Fingers along the .Artery. 1794 Cowper Let. 

5 Jan., My pen slips out of my fingers. Aled. yrsil. 

XII. 24 Contractions., so small as only to admit the pa.ssage 
of the little finger. xSxp Shellbv_C<?«« hi. i. 83 Those 
pallid hands whose fingers twine With one another. 

Hulme tr. AIoquin-Tandon i. ii. 4 The fingers are 5 in number 
in each hand : they are named thumb, index, middle, ring, 
and little finger. 

b. Lillie finger*, used to signify the smalUst 

member of the body. , 

1611 Bible 2 Chron, x. 10 My litle [1382 Wycmf, lesti 
finger shall be thicker then my father’s loynes. 2670 -s 
Eng. Prov. 175 He hath more in’s little finger, then ^ou m 
thy whole body. 1736 Ramsay Scot. Prin>. ® 

mair wit in his little finger than ye have in a your 

..is an excellent finger of a Court, a^ dojh^™ 
point thewaytolheludgehimselfe. ^ t;. 7 fjnding 

(’;84o 1 III. ai6 The least finger -Tnno""" 

credit. could prove heavy touched hy 

rrA‘aT^^:geJ*o7S 

r“xra The® the rain In light staccatos 
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on the window played. 1891 B. Harte First Family of 
Tasnjara 1 1 , i. 27 On whose mule brown lips Nature seemed 
to have laid the finger of silence. 

b. Viewed as * the instrument of work ’ (J .) ; 
esp. (after Heb. use) as attributed to God. 

^825 Vesp. Psalter viii. 4 Ic sesie beofenas were fingra 
Sinra. a 1340 Hampole Psalter viii. 4 , 1 sail see hi heuens 
werkes of h* fyngirs. JS77 B. Googe H ereshacfCs Htisb. (1586) 

’ 1. 5 b, Ail things handled with honest and vertuous fyngers 
prosper the better. 1585 Abp. Sasdvs Serm. (1841) 28B 
He cast out devils by the finger of God. t6xx Bible Ex. 
viii. ig The Magicians said vnto Pharaoh ; This is the finger 
ofGod. xfi45 Waller Foofe,tfiat tbrgetlst 

her stubborne looke This softnesse from thy finger tooke. 
X727 De Foe Sytt. Magic l. iii. <1840) 77 What they did by 
their sorcery.. was not done by the finger of God. 

3 . Phrases : a. + To bring up on the Jinger\ = 

* to bring up (young animals) by hand* ; see Hand. 

To have most fingers : to be in the greatest need. 
To lay or pnt a finger upon {aperson ') ; to * touch 
meddle with however slightly. To lay or put one^s 
finger upon : to indicate with precision. To look 
through the or one s fingers {at, upon ) : to take no 
heed, pretend not to see ; also, to see indistinctly. 
To put (t se() one's finger in one's eye \ see Eye 
sb. 2 c. With one's finger in one's mouth : (a) 
helplessly inactive ; (p) with nothing accomplished, 

‘ looking foolish To speak at ones fingers of\ 
to speak off-hand about. To stir a finger : to 
make the least effort. To turn or twist {aperson) 
round one's {little) finger i to make subservient to 
one’s will or caprice. 

1549 Latimer ^t/t Serm. bef. Edxv. VI (Arb.) X05 If the 
kynge . . shoulde Joke through his fingers, and wynke at it. 
iSSo CovERDALE Spir. Ferle xx. 193 As thoughe God must 
. .loke tborowe the fingers vpon th^ wicked world, a. xfifiS 
— Bk. Death lu. v. (1579) 263 Many.. which .. haue set 
finger in the eye, knocked \'pon there breastes [etc.]. 1579 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 24 To shew j’ou that.. which I see 
in acloude, loking through my fingers, X607T0PSELL Fourf. 
Beasts Pref., He was an un.skilful Divine, .which could not 
at his fingers speak of these things. 1617 Markham Caval. 

11. 709 Those that neuersuck their dams, but, .are. .brought 
vp vnoTi the finger. 1649 Cromwell Lett, 14 Nov., To 
stand with our fingers in our mouths, 1677 Yarrakton 
Eng, Tmpraih 171 It is we poor Men that have most Fingers. 

H. MtziS}iSe.V. site 

a finger in assertion of, .alleged rights, 1855 Motley Dutch 
Rep. V, iii. 1x866) 698 Margaret .. had already turned that 
functionary round her finger. 1865 R. S. Hawker Prose 
JVks, (1803) 4 z He wished he’d, .never laid a finger on him 
to save his life. 1874 in Speeiai<H' liZ Mar. 443 He 
returned to Ireland with his finger in his mouth. 1889 
Repent. P, Wentvserih HI. 236 Any definite complaint on 
which a physician could have put Ms finger. 28^ Dovle 
S. Holmes lao Youlay your finger Upon the one point which 
we (etc). 

b. with reference to the capacity or condition of 
the fingers, f To havi a fine fmger : to be apt at 
'fingering’ bribes, f To have fingers made of lime- 
twigs : to be thievish. My fingers itch : I am eager 
or impatient, f Each finger is a thumb ; his fingers 
are all thumbs : he is extremely clumsy. With 
a svet finger : with the utmost ease. 

. rS 4 *b 7 uALt..^/e//;M. To Rd_r.,'\VIiereb5...toany good matter 
in ihc booke contcined, rcadie waie and recourse maie with 
a weatc finger easily be found out. 1546 J. Heywood /’nw. 
(1362) G iij b, Whan he should get ought, cche fynger is .a 
ihumbe. 1549 Latimer 5M Serm, be/. Edsv. F/(Arb.) 15T 
Bo’beswyl make you peruertiuslice. Why you wil say. We 
touchenonc. No mary. But my Mystres your wyfe hatha 
fynefyngershetouchethitroryou, 1573 G. Harvey 
hk. (Camden) 10 Ant quarstion which I culd not shew with a 
wet finger out of sum excellent . . writer. 1596 Harikcton 
Metam. Ajax 1x814)65 A certain gentleman that had his 
fingers made of hme-twigs, stoic a pice of plate. x6oo 
Holland Eivy xx.xvni. x)i.(i6o9) 1009 They had lesse store 
of pillage and booiie with them to set their .. fingers on 
iiching. X754 Foote Knights 1. Wk.s. 1799 I. 69 If Dame 
Winifred were here she’d make them all out with a wet 
fmger. 1796 Nelson in Nicolas Dhp. II. 2S0, I thought it 
mo^l proper not to take him (although my fingers itched for 
Uv i86x Hucur.s Tom Btwon at Oxf. vii, It makes one’s 
fingers itch to tliink of it. 


o. rc/creiTor to ^ parC m ' mferfer- 

cncc * or * meddling To burn one's fingers : 5ce 
BnUN V. i.|, 14 b ,* so to pul one's finger in fhefire^ 
in a hole. To put or dip one's finger{s in : to 
meddle in (a mnttcr). To have a finger in ; to 
have something to do with ; to take .some p.irt in 
(a business) ; so to have a finger in the pie. 

2546 J.Huywoou PrcaK.\\fTi) F iV, U were i foly for mec 
;; Betweene you. Ibid. 

H ij b, I o make me imi my fpigtr in a hole. 2591 Lajl 
lURDC ,4nv,f/»»;.7635>83 Wlmisocrer other Comnussioncrs 
. .will dip iheir owne fingm in the Suits. 1600 Anr. Annor 
hxp. 7 e«/tA 416 The High Pnest had a finger lioth in the 
Trumpet ant! the last. 1659 B. Harris /^ rrA’^ri Iron 
’4 Lumtia.. muM ncedw forsooth, h.ivc her Finger 
in the I’ye. x67» U. WiLn Deelar^ /Jh, Cense. 10 None 
dum IxJgm. for fear ihcv should bum their Fingers. x8i8 
.Scan- F. .V. Perth vii. You will needs put your fingers in 
the fire. xMi W. S. PmftV JJisL CE Eng. 1 . vL 238 The 
King . . had a finger , . in all the dj^puict in T'.urope. x8S6 
Miss TvTLrs Bnried Diamonds aJk Susie, .liked to liavc a 
finger in cvcf>' pie. 

d, with reference to grasping o.” holding. In 
cues fingers : in one’s gra^p or power. 7o let fa 
thing cr person) slip through one 5 fingers \ to let 
go one's hold of (/;/. and fig.\ f Out^ {a person's) 
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fittgers : out of his clutches, i* To hang long be- 
twixt the fingers ; to be long in hand. 

2623 Bingham Xmophon 239 ILct vs be gone out of their 
fingers. 01645 Howell Ae/A (2655) I. v. 2x6, I am one of 
them, who value not a curtesie that hangs long betwixt the 
fingers. 

e. (For phrases referring to the 'fingers' ends’, 
see Fingeu-end.) At one's fingcr{s' ) tips = ' at one’s 
finger-ends 

2870 llarpePs Mag. Nov. 864/t The best learning that the 
world affords, my Bert has at his fingers* tips. 

4 . i'd. One of the divisions of the foot in rsgCiles. 

b. One of the articulations of a bat’s wing. 

1607 Topscll Serpents (16531 738 The^ fingers of their 
ILizards’J feet were very smalt, being five in number. Ibid. 
(1608) 794 They pFortoisesl have four legs, .every foot having 
five fingers or dirisions. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 360 On tach 
Foot he [the Chameleon] hath five Fingers. 2^3 G. Ai.len 
in Ktiotvl. 22 June 368/1 Between these fingers, and from 
them to the hind legs, stretches the membrane by means of 
which the hat flies. 

c. ' One of the two parts forming a chelate 
or forceps-joint, especially the smaller part, which 
hinges on the other’ {Cent. Did.). 

5 . As a measure, a. The breadth of a finger. 
Also as a definite measure inch. 

c 2400 Maukdev. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 Ncre a fote lang and v. 
fyngers on brede. 2562 Arte Nauig. 1. xviii. 19 Foure 
grames of barlye make a fynger : foure fingers a hande : 
foure handes a foote. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 19 Their 
tayle is about three fingers long. 27x9 London & Wise 
Coinpl. Card. i 6 -j You must lay a Finger thick of Moss upon 
those Shelves. ^^2850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 236 ITie lady . , 
had on a rose-coloured girdle at least four fingers in width. 
x8 . . Hall Mexican Lavs 79 (Cent. Diet.) A finger, in Mexi- 
can law, is the sixteenth part of a foot, 

fb. Astron. = Digit. Ohs. 

1561 Eden A rie Nauig. 11. viii. 35 The Astronomersdeuide 
into .xil. equall partes, as well the Diameter of the Sunne as 
of the Moone. And these partes they call fyngers, punctes 
or prickes. 

C. //.i*. A'nip’ of liquor. [So F. 

288S Ncusport yml. 25 Feb- (Farmer), ‘Which is correct, 
spoonfuls or spoons-ful?*. .‘In Denver.. we say fingers.’ 

d. In UoS., the length of a finger (about 4J 
inches). 

6. That part of a glove which is made to receive 
a finger. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurust Digiialia,\\\\r\gt% couering the 
fingars, , fingers ofgloues.^ 1655 Mfq. Worcester Cent. /uv. 

§ 89 White Silk knotted in the fingers of a Pair of white 
Gloves. 1884 Chester Closs.^ Fingcr-sialh a covering , , made 
by cutting off the finger of an old glove, 
b. dial, in pi. The foxglove. 
x888 Elworthy lV.SossterseelVord-bh.^Fittgers, Fo.vglove. 

7 . Skill in fingcring(aniusicalinstrument)j toiich. 
2742 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . cii. 499 Miss L — - 

has an admirable finger upon the harpsichord. 1752 R. 
PaltockP. (2884) I, xxiv. 245 Softness and easiness 

of finger. 1850 Mrs. F. TnoLLOPE Fettlcoat Gevt. 78 Her 
brilliant finger on the piano-forte, 

II. Something which resembles a finger. 

8. A finger-like projection ; esp, such a part either 
of the fruit, foliage, or root of a plant. 

2702 J. Pktiver in Phil. TVwwj. XXIII. 2264 Haring Us 
Spikes or Fingers shorter. 2864 Browning ^as. Lee's Wife 

III. ii, Our fig tree .'.has furled Her five fingers. 2888 

Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XXIX. 662/2 Some of these [varieties 
of Turmeric] consist of the somewhat cylindrical lateral 
tubers, which are distinguished in trade as ‘ fingers *. 2894 

J. E, Humphrev in I'cp. Sci. Manth/y \hlV, 497 A hand 
may contain from a dozen to twenty fruits or ‘ fingers 

b, ‘ A cartihaginous slender appendage some- 
times observable in fishes between the pectoral 
and ventral fins * (Crabb 1823). 

9 . a. A short and narrow piece of any material, 
b. Short for finger-biscuit (see 14 b). 

2B46 Francatfxli Mod. Ccokyyj Fingers, or Naples bis- 
aiits. 1865 Athenxum No. 1989,803/2 EJderberrj' wine and 
fingers of toast. 

10 . Something which performs the office of a 
finger ; the ‘ hand * of a clock (now diall) \ in Mcch. 
any small projecting rod, wire, or piece which is 
brought into contact with an object in order to 
initiate, direct, or arrest motion, or to separate or 
divide materials. 

2496 \xvA(C.Ld. High Treat. Scot.!. 292 Item, .for lokkis 
fj'ngeris, r.nd boltis to the Irainbartis. 2784 Cowper Task 

IV. 318 Fancy', like the finger of .a clock, Runs the great 
circuit. 2855 Mbs. Marsh H dress of H aughtem IL iv, One 
cannot discern the finger moving on tlic dial plate. 2878 
A. Barlow Weax'ing 214 In Webster’s loom a temporal* 
race is formed by means of* fingers*, inserted and wiihdrqw^ 
at proper times, and iwoshutUcs may be thrown sep.Trately or 
simultaneously. 1884 F. J. Bkittun WeitcheiClockm . (1^7) 
204 A-sm-ril gold finger, projectingfarenough to reach die 
edge of the smaller roller. 

11 . Printing, a. One of the grippers which hold 
the p.npcr in a printing-machine, b. (See quotA 

^ 2869 S. T. DAVENroRT in Eng. Mech. 32 Dec. 377/2 Filling 
in the separate colours (in coloured priniingl,.by sirjall 
inking-nibbers, known as thumbs and fingers. 

12 . In a reaping machine : (see quots.). 

tZSo Gant. Chron, 14 July’ 658/3 The fingers (of the reaping 
m.achinc] ..having sharp points, flat vertical sides, 2875 
Daily Xev's 13 Aug., By the addition of what arc called 
‘ finger**, the ‘reaper* s\iU cut com, liowoer much It may 
be laid. 2828 Vtti: Diet, Arts XV. x8 The knife., consisted 
of a serrated blade; at first straight, Init afterwards waved 
and paxing through pointed sheaths now called * fingers *, ' 


13 . With various defining words prefixed, esf. in 
popular names of plants, as bloody {man's) fitir,^^ 
dead man's \inen's) fingcr{s, devil's^ dog-^ fatry'. 
fox-^kingsfady's^ lords' and ladles' ^purgltfingcrv, 
see the different words. 

III. at t rib. and Comb. 

14 . General relations, a, simple attrib., finger- 
fillip, -game, -jomt, -ring, -tip, -werk^'b, Eimi- 
lative, chiefly in the sense of resembling a finder b 
shape^ as Jinger-biscuit, -mttffin, fraytr-hA 
-shell ; fingcr-like, -shaped adjs, ; c. objective, as 
finger-lkking, -pointing', finger-squeezing ^d). 

2846 Fran'Catelli Mod. Cock 397 The ‘finger biscuits tnes 
be immediately placedon a baking sheet, anS putintheoven. 
2884 Yates Recoil. II, w, On the other side of the nv%. 
paper came a “finger-fillip, 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 1 . fj 
The ancient Egyptians, .used to play at some kind of ’finjtr- 
^ame. 1838 Dickens Nich. Rick, iv, Cracked his ‘iiager. 
joints as if he were snapping all the bones in his har-d?. 
x86o G. H. K. Vac. Tour x^g Thera h no patting.. oa hh 
part, or cringing and “finger-licking on that of colly, xrrf 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) III. 735 Outer scales of the 
calyx with “finger-like divisions. x86o Tyndall GUic. i. u. 
20 The lower glacier, cleft .. into finger-like ridges. 1241 
Charles Whitehead Richard^Savase (1845) II. It. 
There was my devilish mother in a side-box, gay and gif. 
gling, *finger-i>ointing (etc.). x86o Emerson Coud. Li/i\ 
Power 44 Their instincts are a finger-pointing of Pro\d- 
dence. 1889 (Z/V//), The *Finger Prayer 600k. isjsCotx- 
dale Esther The kynge put of his ‘fynger ryr£:c .. 

. . & gaue it vnto Mardocneus. 2879 Maclear Celts li. 13 
Costly finger-rings. 2857 Wood Com. Obj. Sea-shert si iri 
Alcyonium digitaiswi, or tlie *Fingcr-sh.'iped Alcjw’cn. 
*770 jENNER/’/nc/rfil/rtw 11.92 For one cold, bleak, ‘finjer- 
squeezing night. 2842 Tennyson LnunceM fi Q.Gvit, 
As she sway'd The rein with dainty ‘finger-tips. xSSj L 
’PEHsEuAd.Li.imKSTCreatrfLcicestersh. 3x4 There nasakf 
at one’s fingertips. 1849 Rock C/i. III. x. 351 

A. .rich pall of silk. .the ‘finger-work of some queen. 

15 . Special comb. : as finger-alphabet, an alph- 

bet consisting of certain dispositions of the fingers 
as a means of communication betAveenthe deaf and 
dumb; a deaf and dumb alphabet ; fliiger*bar,the 
bar which carries the fingers of a reaping machict 
(sense 12); finger-board, (u) * the flat or sligMly 
rounded piece of wood attached to the neck of in- 
struments of the violin and guitar class, on to v'fiicfi 
the strings are pressed when stopped by the fiegen 
(Stainer & BaiTett); {b) a key-board, luanMi; 
finger-bowl finger-breadth (d.^ 

finger' sdreadth) the width of a finger used as s 
measure ; finger-brusb(scequot.); finger^colotf. 
dial,, cold enough to benumb the fingers; 
coral, a millepore {Millepora alcicomis) ; finger- 
counting, calculation by means of the nnge»i 
finger-cymbals (see quot.) ; finger-director, a 
metallic cylindertapering towards theextrcmit)>‘|2'^ 
open in front ; used in the rectangular ojicratJOB 
of lithotomy ' {Syd. Soc, Lex. 18S4) ; finger-fed^- 
Sc., 'delicately brought up, pampered’ 
finger-fern, the name of a kind of Splecmvort 
plmium Ceterach)\ finger-fish, tiie 

five fingers’, finger-flower, the fox-glove(^^'-- 
purpurea ) ; finger-glass, a glass vessel to no 
water, for rinsing the fingers after depert^:^^ ' 
grass, grass of the genus Digilctrja (N-O; 
ininem) ; lied finger-grass, Digitaria sanginrp ^ r 
finger-grip (see quot.); finger-guard, the q«i‘ 
of a sword, recurved towards tlje pommel as a p> 
tection to the fingers ; finger-hole, one of a j 
holes in a wind-instrument, which are opener a- • 
closed by the fingers in plaj-ing ; fingcr-lang^S^’ 
language expressed upon the fingers 
the finger-alphabet ; finger-longth, the 
a finger used .ns a mc.ni>urc ; f flngcr-loping t- ■ 
quot.) ; finger-mark, the mark left ^ 
whore the fwgcr htis tonchod h; 
irans. to mark with a (dirty) finger (also in 
passive sense); hence finger-marked 
finger-mirror, a dentist s mouth-min’oMit t 
a clasp or attichment to the finger; 

(cf. ftnyer-ecrewy, finger - orchis C*'' 
finger-parted a. Bot^ divided into . jj. 
or less resembling the fingers of the ^ 
passage Mus., a passage suited to tlic ; “ ;J.r. 
practice of fingering; finger-piece, a 1”' 
ated hy the finger; finger-plate, 
or porcelain fixed on citlicr side of a <t< ’,,^1; 

and below the handle to prevent 
t finger-plum, a hind of plum; 
finger-mark, also fy.-, fluger-puffC-'W"'' ' i\; 

‘a long nnd slender puff, often made l<y’ jj". j 
hair over n finger ' (Ce»i. Biet .) ; ^ "f ’•[’■"S!*: 
method of reading, practised hy the hlim , J , 
the fingers over raised letters; finger-roe v_^ . 
flower ; flngors-and-thumbs, a I’®!™ ^ 


Lotus comieuhtlus ■, finger»-and-t<ma( ; 

{b) « Andukv : (also finper-anJ-toey. p) tr tl- 

onc made with wings so that it may b' 
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fingers; a tKumb-screw; f finger-shade, the action 
of concealing the mouth with the fingers; finger- 
shield (^see quot.) ; finger-smith slangs {a) a 
midwife ; (/>) a pickpocket ; finger-snap, a snap of 
the fingers ; whence finger-snapping ; finger- 
Bpeedh^^nger-Iatzgita^c; finger-sponge, asponge 
with finger-shaped lobes or branches ; finger-steel 
(see quot.) ; finger-stocks (see quot.); finger-talk 
— finger-langttage\ so finger-talking ; finger- 
tray, t finger-watch (see quots.). Also Finger- 
end, -POST, -STALL, -STONE. 

1751 Smollett Per. PzV. (1779) III. Ixxxiii. 285 She asked, 
by the help of the*finger-alphabet. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. 
Mcui. ii. 17 To spell out sentences with the finger-alphabet. 
1893 JrnU R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 710 The '"finger-bar was 
necessarily carried higher, a 1672 Wood Life (O, H. S.) I. 
257 The *finger*bo_ard of the violin. 1879 Stainer Music of 
Bible 1$ In the guitar the finger-board forms a back or strip 
of wood behind the strings for their whole length. 1864 
Worcester, * Fin^cr~h<nvl. 1884 Harper's July 309/1 
Guests .. unused to finger-bowls. 1594 Blundevil 
nr, rr. vi, fed. 7) 582 Foure barley kernels couched close 
together side by side . . are said to make a *finger breadth. 
x6sp B. Harris ParivaVs Iron A^e 179 Spain was indeed 
within her fingers breadth of destruction. 1721-1800 
Bailey, Fingers-breadth^ a Measure of two Barley Corn’s 
Length, or 4 laid side to side. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 
205 It does not desire a single finger-breadth more than 
what is necessary. 1885 Crane^ Bookbinding x. 87 The 
^'finger-brush'. . is . . about the sire of a shaving-brush, of 
stiff hairs cut sq_uare at the ends. The brush, being dipped 
in the colour, is drawn across the fingtrs, so as to jerk the 
colour o(f in spots. 1862 Thorcau Eorairsions (1863^ 302 It 
is “finger-cold. 1887 ICctii Gloss., ‘ 'Twas downright finger- 
cold fir.st thing this marning.' 1884 Gow Grk. Math, § 8 
That . . more complicated system of ■'fingercounting. 1888 
Stainer & Barrett Dhi. Mns. Temis 126 Small cymbals 
are sometimes attached to the fingers and are hence called 
*finger-cymbals. ^ 1578 Lyte Dodoens iti. Ixvii. 408 This 
herbe ICeterach] is called in English . .*Finger feme. i6zx 
Burton Mel. (1624)300 For thespleene, maiden-haire, 
fingerfearne. 1796 Morse yJwfr, Gcog. I. 228 Star Fish or 
■^Finger Fish. 1629 Parkinson Paradisns xcvii. 383 Some 
..doe call them [foxgloves] * Finger-flowers, because, they 
are like vnto the fingers of a gloue, the ends cut off. i83t 
Brewster Optics vii. 71 Blue glass, like that generally used 
for *finger glasses, 1874 Knight Diet, Mech. 1. 848/1^ ^Fin^^ 
ger-grip, a tool for recovering rods or tools dropped into a 
bored snafu 1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Mining, Finger 
Crip, a tool used m boring for gripping the upper ends of 
the rods. 1879 Stainer Music ^ Bible 96 Four ofits tubes 
have small lateral *finger-holes. 1874 Sayce Compar, Philol, 
i. 52 The *finger-language of the deaf and dumb. 1857 M rs. 
Carlylk Lett. II, 329 The baby Is about three *finger- 
jengths long, 264^ Bulwcr Chiron. 110 The wagging and 
impertinent extension of the Fingers in speaking. .CresolUus 
condemne.s this *Fineer-loping gesture as very uncomel^- 
1840 Dickens Bam, KudgeW, Dirty *finger-marks upon his 
face. 1889 Daily News xo Dec. 7/9 Brilliant, lasting polish. 
Will not finger mark. 2884 Knight Diet. Mech. Iv, 334/2 
^Fiuger.inirror, 1598 Gerards Herbal 1. ciit, § 2. 170 
Roiall Satyrion or “finger Orchis, is called of the Latines 
Palma Cnrisii, xBzi^ Loudon Eneyel, Plants 17 Lower 
leaves [of Veronica trifihyllos] entire; middle*finger-parted. 
Ibid. 1099/r Fingerparted, divided into lobes having a 
fanciful resemblance to the five fingers of a human hand. 

1883 Parry in Grove Diet. Mns. III. 584 The familiar out- 

lines., of the principal harmonies afford the most favourable 
opportunities for. .“finger-passages. x88i Greener Gun 201 
This gun is loaded by turning the “finger-piece, which lies 
in the fore-part of the stock, round to the top of the barrel. 
x8st Ord. <5- Regnl. R. Engineers § 19. 91 Brass Sashes are 
not to be allowed; nor “Finger Plates, except for one or 
two rooms in a House, 1879 Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. IV, 
298/2 Finger plates for doors. 1577 B. Goocc Heresbach's 
Hush. II. 96 The “fynger Plomes. .being of the length of a 
mans fynger. 1884 J. Parker in Chr. World X5 May 360/4 
The word ‘ dogma ’ . . seems to me to bear the “finger-prints 
of the pedant or the priest. 1891 Galton in 19/74 Cent. 
XXX. 304 My. . collection of an.alysed finger-prints. 1882 
Friend Devonsh, Plant-n., “Fingers and Thumbs, Lotus 
comiculaUts L., or Cypripedium Calceolus L. 1750 “Fin- 
gers-and-toes [see Anbury 2]. 18x2 W. Spence(////^), Obser- 
vations on the Disease in Turnips, termed in Holderness 
* Fingers and Toes 1875 W. T. Thornton in Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 9) I. 367 The roots present a thickened, palmated appear- 
ance, giving rise to the popular name for the disease, ‘ fingers 
and toes'. i883Z)<47'7v.V«uJx8Sept.2/5Stuntedgrowth. .and 
finger-and-toe, 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 320 
TJnturning the “finger-screw. 1711 Puckle Club 28 Brethren 
in iniquity [gamesters] Using '“B'inger-shade, Mouth-spirt, or 
.Shoulder-dash. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needle- 
work, * Fhiger-shield, a silver appliance made to fit the first 
finger of the left band. .It is employed to protect the finger 
from the needle. x8x2 J. H. Vaux ZJ/t*/., *Finger- 

smith, a midwife. 1884 Gd. Words June 401/1 A couple of 
‘finger-smiths’ — pickpockets. 1821 Black^v. Mag. IX, 71 
Coats of finest nap, For which I ne’er receiv’d a “finger-snap. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Nov. 2/2, I do not value Government 
Reports . . at a finger’-snap, 1882 Society 14 Oct. 12/t The 
cousin’s song. . with a*finger-snapping accompaniment, goes 
ver^' well. 1858 J. Martikeau Stud. Chr. 37 The “finger- 
speech of ceremony. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 334/2 
*Finger-sieel, a steel instrument like a skewer or awl, used 
for restoring the edge of the currier’s knife while in use. x686 
y\.OT Stajfordsh. 390 “Finger-Stocks; into which the Lord 
of misrule, used formerly to put the fingers of all such per- 
sons as committed misdemeanours. 1656-81 Blount Glcssogr., 
Daciylogie, “finger-talk, speech made with the fingers. 1^3 
J. T. Hewlett College Life II. xxix, Having had the diffi- 
culties . . explained to him in dumb-show and finger-talk. 
*®SS H. Clarke Diet. s.v. Finger, “Finger-talking. 1884 
Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 334/2 * Finger-tray, p. small pan, 
attached by a clasp to the finger, used by dentists for carri*- 
ing amalgam or plastic filling, a 16S0 Butler Rem. (1759) 
II. 393 He [an Hypocrite] is the Devil's “Finger-Watch, 
that never goes true, but too fast, or too slow, as he^ sets 
him. a 1718 Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 842 A Finger 
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Watch, to be set forwards or backwards, as he pleases that 
has it in keeping. 

Finger (h*r)gsj), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Ger. 

^ttgeni.'] 

1 1. tram. To point at with Ihe finger. Obs. 
c 1450 [see Fingering vbl . sb . i]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 131/2 
To Finger, digitare. 

2. To hold or turn about in one’s fingers ; to put 
one^s fingers upon, touch with the fingers ; also, to 
do this repeatedly or restlessly, 

X590 Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 6 To finger the fine needle and 
nyce thi*ead. _ 2690 Dryden Don Sebastian ni. ii, You would 
fain be fingering your rents beforehand. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. 
W.cii, In China, our women. .are never permitted to finger 
a dice-box. 2833 Kingsley Hypatia viL 92 Philammon, 
fingering curiously the first coins which he ever had handled. 
x86i Hughes Tom Brown at 0.xf. xiii. The. .crew fingered 
their oars. 1870 Mod. Hoyle 46 To finger the squares of 
the [chess-lboavd whilst planning your move is strictly legal 
but a most vilianous habit, 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max 
XXX. 244 She was neverweary of fingering her silks and satins. 
fig. _ 2883 T. H. Gkeen Proleg. Ethics § 297 'Jo be always 
fingering one’s motives is a sign .. cf an unwholesome pre- 
occupation with self. 

b. To touch or handle (money) with unworthy 
motives, f Also absol. 

ts8x Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. 159 They [the Remains] 
fell to fingering [context speaks of ‘receluing giftes and 
rewarde’]. 1631 Jer. Taylor Semt.for Year 1. xxi. 264 
It is a huge dishonour . . to be too busie in fingring money 
in the matters of religion. 1884 Tennyson Becket i. iii. 56 
The cardinals have finger’d Henry’s gold. 

+ c. To lay hands upon, apprehend (a person). 
Also to handle roughly, ' claw *. Obs. 

2624 Sir R. Aldworth Let. 27 Dec. in Lismore Papers 
(1888) Ser. 11. III. 136 The two Releeuers feighin [Fagan] 
and lyney [Leyne] I knowe and Dout not but to finger on 
Thursday next. 1670 W. Walker AAmz/ti/. Anglo-Lat. 200 
How would I finger him ! Quibus ilium lacerarem modis ! 

3. ztilr. To make restless or trifling movements 
with the fingers (const. /z/); also, to playorfoy w'xV//. 
't* To finger for : {fig^ to grope for, hanker after. 

1635 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xi. (1669) 130/1 Thy heart is 
fingering for more of these than God allows thee. x8x6 L. 
Hunt Rimini n. 2x9 They stood with their old foreheads 
bare, And the winds fingeted with their reverend hair. 1858 
Poems, Sappho 22 She flung her on her face. .And 
fingered at the grass. x8<^ Tennyson Pelleas fy Ettarre 
433 Pelleas.. Fingering at his sword-handle. 

4. irans. To lay the fingers upon or touch with 
a view to plunder; to pilfer, filch. Also const, 
from : To take or remove fraudulently from. 

2530 Palsgr, 550/2 Beware of hyni, for all that he can 
fyngar gothe with bym. 1577-87 Holinshed C/iron. III. 
xt36/x So likewise did the Spanish soldiors . . that could 
come to finger anie thing of value. 1593 Siiaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
V. i. 44 But whiles he thought to steale the single Ten, The 
King was slyly finger’d fromtheDeck. 2655 Fuller C/4./7«/. 
111. i(. § 6 His Predecessors . . grasp it fast in their fist, in 
defiance of such Popes as would finger it from them. 2693 
Mem. Ct. Teckely 1. 17 The Troops. .took away all they 
could finger without paying for it. 

fb. To cheat (a person) out of (a thing). 

1709 Brli. Apollo II. No. 70. 2/2 Three Thornbacks .» 
artfully finger’d me out of five Guineas. 

5. To play upon (an instrument) with the fingers. 

ISIS Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) CiiJ/2 Yet could he pipe 

and finger well a drone. 1603 I)ra\ton Odes 1. 61 To seeke, 
Of Pindar that Great Greeke, To Finger it [the harp or lyre] 
aright. 1641 EvnL\'N i1/rw.(i8^) I, 27 He h.-id fingered an 
organ, 1873 C. Keene Let. in G. S. I^yard Life vii. (1892) 
152 A dummy bagpipe chanter. , I carried in my pocket, and 
fingered on every possible occasion. 

b. To play (a passage of music) with the fingers 
used in a given way (where there is a choice of 
methods of execution). 

c. To mark (a piece of music) with figures indi- 
cating the fingers with which the notes are to be 
played. 

1816 Genii. Mag. June 539/2 All the lessons are sufficiently 
fingered. 1891 Times 22 Oct. 14/2 'The latest issues , . of 
Bach’s organ works.. are carefully edited and fingered. 

6 . To manipulate with the fingers, ‘ to perform 
any work exquisitely with the fingers ’ (J.) ; fig. to 
elaborate, bestow minute labour on. Also with 
np. rare. 

18x6 J. Gilchrist Eiym. 185 If they can finger up, 
or arrange words into.. soft, smooth, pretty, insignificant 
composition. Ibid. 236 Addison’s composition . . is . . carelessly , 
irregular, .but nevertheless much-laboured and fingered. 
f 7. Finger out : a. To read carefully or with 
effort, passing the finger along the lines, b. To 
point out as with the finger. Obs. 

1680 Jenkins in Mansel Nai-r. Popish Plot loi He re- 
ceived all the Tryals that were printed, and had fingerd 
them out. 1767 W. Handury Charities Ch.-Langton 234 
Amity of dunce with dunce. Fingers out genius all at once. 

8 . Finger up (nonce-use) : inir. to run up in 
finger-like extensions. 

2854 Hooker Htmal. yrtils. I. xu 264 Peninsulas, be- 
tween which the misty ocean seemed to finger up like the 
fiords of Norway. 

Hence Pi’ngeraWe a. rare, that can be fingered, 
ri'ugerative a., apt to ‘finger*, thievish. Pi*n- 
fferer, one who fingers; a pilferer, thief. 

2562 Frai. Vacab. 8 A Fyngerer, an olde beaten 

childe, not onely In such deceites but, etc. 2674 Josselyn 
Vcy. New Eng. 98 The Indians are very fingurative or 
thievish. 1891 G. Du Maurier in HarpePsMag. Aug. 383/1 
Four strings ; but not the fingerable strings of Stradivarius. 


2893 Scribner's Mag. May 614/2 Dencombe was. .a fingercr 
of style. 

Fingered (fi'ijg^id), ppl. a} [f. Fingek v. + 
-Epi.] In senses of the vb, Ixs Music \ Marked 
with figures showing what finger is to be used for 
producing each note. 

*775 Ash, Fingercd..xoyxda^^, stolen. 1823 Crabq Tech- 
nol. Diet., Fingered, a term applied to piano-forte exercises. 

Fingered ppl c 2 [f. Fieger sb. + 

-ED 3.] Having or provided with fingers. 

1. a. Of a person; chiefly in parasynthetic deriva- 
tives, as light-, rosy-, ikreefingcred. 

a 2529 Skelton Elynour Rummyng 41 How she isgumbed, 
Fyngered and thumbed, Gently ioynted. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. I. ii, The great looking-glass .. reflects .. Mrs. 
Veneering; fair, aquiline-nosed and fingered. 

b. 01 a glove, etc. ; also in parasynthetic deri- 
vatives, as cut fingered : see ppl a. 12 . 

1391 [see Cut ppi. a. 12]. ^39 Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr, 
(1862) II. 35 Six pair of cut fingered gloves. 2849 Southey 
Comm.-pi. Bk. Ser. n. 584 The stalks of the leaves furnished 
stockings, and ladies fingered gloves. 

2. Bot. a. Of a leaf or plant : Digitate, b. Of 
the fruit or root : Shaped like a finger. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. 98 A fingered leaf, being 
from one foot-stalk divided into many segments. 2758 
Phil. Trans, I. 590 Spongia Americana capitaia et digi- 
tafa’. The fingered sponge of Plumier. 2862 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. VI. 40 Fingered Sedge. 2883 Evang. Mag. 
Nov. 511 The carpels fail to unite, and we get what are 
called ‘fingered citrons’, 

Pinger-e'iid, finger’s e’nd. PI. finger- 
ends, fingers’-ends. The end or tip of the 
finger. 

ct^oo Desir. Troy. 8705 Foloivand the fell to he fyngur 
endys. ci^oo Lanfranc's CirTog.2Spt skyn of the fyngris 
endis. 2398 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 88 With Triall-fire 
touch me his finger end. 1635 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) II. 321, X will never desert whilst I can wagg nose, 
toes, or finguers end. 27x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 135 
Fruit, about the size of ones Finger End. 1823 Scott 
')ml. 20 Nov., His finger-ends can describe .. what he 
cannot bring out clearly, .in words. 

b. V\ix:3i%ts I ’\To arrive at ends fingers' ends: to 
come to gnawing one's fingers’ ends ; to reach the 
extremity of poverty. At ond s fingerf ends \ ready 
at hand. To have (or + knoxv), at (or f ends 
fingerif ends or tips : to have thorough familiarity 
with (a subject, branch of knowledge, etc.). (To live) 
by ends fingers’ ends ; by industry or manual labour. 
fTh suck (anything) out of ends own fingerd ends : 
to arrive at by one’s own ingenuity. To ends 
finger-ends : completely, entirely, quite, f To get 
upon the fingef-ends (»Fr. avoir sur les doigts ) : 
fig. to incur a sharp reprimand, to ‘ catch it.* 

2346 J. Heywood Prov. (1562) E y, I suck not this out 
of my owne fingers eends, 2553 Latimer Serm, (2575) iii. 
i8t He forgetteth them not, but hath them at hys finger’s- 
ende (as they say). 2562 Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 
1. C D, You haue at your fingers endes that belongeth 
thereto, a 2568 Coverdale Bk. Death xl. (2579) 294 
He male be the better aquainted with them, and have 
them on his fingers endes. 1S77 Btdliiiger's Decades 
1*592) 581, I . .knowe at my fingers ends, what kind of men. . 
are in this citie. 1579 Go^on Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 36 If any 
parte of Musick haue . . ariued by fortune at their fingers 
endes. 2622 Burton Anat. Met. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 
32/z Thousands .. live singular W'ell by their fingers’ ends. 
2662 Greenhalgh in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. IV. 14 Their 
Service-books . . they have at their fingers’ end. 1693 ApoL 
Clergy Scot. 37, 1 am afraid I may get upon the Finger-ends, 
because I did not name my Witnesses. 1711 Steele Spect. 
No. 156 r 5 Names which a Man of his Learning has at his 
Fingers-Ends. 2816 Earl of Dudley Lett. (1840) 143, 

I alread)’ have all these authors completely at my fingers’ 
ends. 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, (1865) III. ix. ii. 82 All 
manner of Military Histories, we perceive, are at his 
finger-ends. 2883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 322/2, I would be 
Duchess to my finger-ends. 

Fing’erin^ (fi'^gprig), sb. Also 7-8 Sc. fin- 
gram, S Sc. flngrim, fingrine, fingrum, -om, 

9 fingerin. [The oldest forms fingram. etc., com- 
bined with the difficulty of connecting the sense 
with that of finger, suggest that the word may be 
an early corruption fin grain, lit. ‘fine grain* 

{zi. gi'Ogram ixom gros grain').'\ 

1. A kind of wool or yarn used chiefly in knitting 
stockings ; ‘ worsted spun of combed wool, on the 
small wheel * (Jam.). Also aiirib. 

1682 CoLViL Whigs Suppiic. (1751) 107 There fingr;^ 
stockings spun on rocks lyes. 2808 Jamieson, Fingerin. 
187s Plain Needlesvork 20 Fingering Yarn. 188$ Basaar 
30 Mar. 332/1 Stocking .. knitted with German fingering 
wool. 2894 Westm. Gas. 20 May 3/3 Stockings made from 
the best ‘fingerings’. 

f 2. A kind of woollen cloth. -SV. Obs. 

1707 G. niZGzPres. State Gt. Brit. U.24 r wLi 

Sheep they have in Scotland produce abundance of . 
from whence come .. Fingrines, Serges [etc.]. 

f/eiJingsirg^s.'^aUrink^^^ 


[f. Fixger V. 


Quantities of our own coarse t 
into coarse Serges, called Fingrams. 

Fingering 

L^Theiction of the vb. Fingeb jj' va 
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As when one hath .. got his Uvjng with light finger>’ng. 
1567 "Draut // arnce Epist. B j. Measure the lawe of sounde 
by fingering, or by eare. 2621 Sandersok Senn, 1. 214 Uzza 
had better have ventured the falling, than the fingering of 
the ark, though it tottered. 1760 Impostors Detected 1. 251 
He shall not have the fingering of her any more than 
myself. zfli3 Jas. Mill ErSt. Itidia (1840) I. i. iii. 80 'I’he 
Directors, .had expected the fingering of the money. 1872 
O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.d, 1. (1885) 28 Covers browned 
. .with, -the fingering of. .book*misers. 

tb. Work done with the fingers. Cf. F inger 6. 
1590 Si’ENSER Muiopoimos 366 Nor ante sktl’d in loupes of 
fingring fine. 

2 . Mns, a. The action of using the fingers in 
playing upon an instrument; the proper method 
of doing this. 

ri38s Chaucer L, G. IV. Prol, 91 As an harpe obeieth to 
the honde, And maketh it soune after his fingering. 1545 
Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 35 Instrumentes . . whyche slandeth 
by fine and quicke fingeringe. 1593 Pass. Alorrice 78 Shee 
tooke her lute, singing to her fingering this sonnet. 1674 
Playford Skiil Mus. 11. J03 The Rule of true Fingering. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Aitr. Leigh i, I learnt much music., 
fine sleights of hand And unimagined fingering. 

b. The indication, by figures set against the 
notes of a piece of music, of the way in which the 
fingers are to be used in its performance. 

3879^ Grove Diet. Mns, I. 527/2 The earliest German 
fingering . . was the same as the present English sj’stem. 

3 . attrih. 

1603 Holland PlntarcEsMor, 1252, 1 am better acquainted 
with the fingring hlusicke and manual! practise than other- 
wise. ixx68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 255 A cheat, That lets 
Ills false Dice freely run . . But never lets a true one stir 
Without .some fingering Trick or Slur. 1883 Blackie in 
Contemp. Rct>. June 814 Not from any fingering induction 
of external details. 

Fingering (fi-ggsrig),///. a. [f. Fikgee v. + 
-ING That fingers (an instrument) ; also, ad- 
dicted to ‘fingering’ or petty manipulation. 

1712 Spectator No. 338 ? 2 Those fingering Gentlemen 
should be informed that they ought to suit their Airs to the 
Place. 3799 WoRDsw. Poet's Epitaph v, Philosopher ! a 
fingering slave. 3816 [see Finicalness]. 

Fingerish. (fi’ggarij), rr. nonce-tud. [fi. Finger 
sb. + -ISH.] Of or pertaining to the fingers. 

3893 M. North Recoil. Happy Life I. vli, 259 Fingers 
were their only tools and. .by the end of the day the saucers 
must have had a strong fingerish flavour. 

Fingerless (fi-ggarles), a. [See -less.] With- 
out fingers. 

3838 Dickens Nich, Hick, xxxi, After putting on his 
fingerless gloves with great precision. 

Pinrerlet (frggailet). nouce<od. [See -let.] 

A small Of delicate finger, 

3854 W. Johnson IonicaK\Z%^’j’j Those straying fingerlets 
that clutched At good and bad. 

Fingerling Also 8 fingerin. [f. 

Finoeu sb. + -LING. Cf, Ger. Jin^erlin^ glove- 
finger, thimble finger line ring).] 

1 1 . One of the fingers of a glove ; a finger-stall, 
cx^o Promp. Parv. 361/2 Fyn^’rlynge of a glove, digi’ 
iabnlum. 3530 Palsgr. 220/3 Fingcriyng of Icther, 

3580 Hollyuasd Treas. Fr, Tong^ Vn doigtier, a thimble, 
a fingerling. 

2 . A very diminutive being; used to translate 
Ger. Ddnmcrling (Goethe FausC). 

3835 Anstf-r Faustus 11. 11. (1887) 328 Pigmies, emmets, 
fingcrlings, And other active little things. 3867 Contemp. 
Rci\ VI.soThumblings and Flngerlings whom ine Pygmies 
have enslaved. 

3 . A name for the parr (^Salmo salmttlus). Cf. 
Brandling 2. 

rt 3705 Ray Method. Piscium (1713) 63 Salmitlus, 

The Samlet Herefordiensibus, Branlin <5* Fingerin Ebo- 
racensibus. 3836 Yarrell AV//. FishesW. 43 The transverse 
dusky bars from which this fi.sh has obtained the name of 
Brandling and Fingerling. 

attrib, 3888 Pali Mall G. 7 Apr. 6/1 A couple of wretched 
fingerling sniolls. 

+ Frngerly, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. Finger sb. + 
-I.Y >.] Of or pertaininf; to the fingeni. 

3619 Sir J. Semmll .Sacrilege liandl. 81 They poynted 
him out, as by a fingcrly demonstration. 

Fi'ager-nsiT. One of the nails of the fingers. 
To onfis finger-nails •. completely, thoroughly. 

/73240 U'ohnngein Cott. How. sSr pat te b!od ivr-mg «t at 
tine finger ncilcs. 3842 Tfnnwsos E. Morriss2 He seem'd 
All-pcrfccl, finish’d to the finger nail. 3884 — Becket iii. i, 
Hes as like the King as fingernail to fingcmaiL 38S8 
Graphic Summer No. 21/1, 1 was a iheosophisl to my 
fingcr-nall'i. 

Finger-post. A post set up at the parting of i 
roads, witli one or more arms, often terminating 
in the slta[)c of a finger, to indicate tlie directions 
of the several roads ; a giddc-post. 

j;8, Mrs. I'lorri Jexr/i. I'rxnce II. 151 The KordsKoule 
lifMtnt./e upon n finjer-post. 1857T0VL-M. Smith I’ariik 
357 'fhe Highway Surveyors ought to put up fingerposts.. 

V here they arc lilicly to help Iravclleri. 

transf. .and fig. 3793 BrnDor„s Math. F.viJ. 35S It h.ad 
t>!e.a<ed him to chri<ten the pronoun^, the fingcr*po\l< of 
language. 1857 Stanli.v Mem, Canferl\ I 31 So many 
finijcr*j>jrAt<, j*ointing your thoughts along various roatN, 
to time' and countries faraway, 
b. j/rrrrf. (See ()HOt.) 

175< Gkosi; Diet, t'nlg. Tengjee^ Finger fost, a parxori, 
so called, because like the finger iwst, he poinu out a way 
he. .probably will never go, 1. c. the way to heaven. 


Hence ri’ng'er-posted ppl. a., having a finger- 
post ; in quot. fig. ri*ager-postless cr., without a 
finger-post. ■ ' • 

3885 H. O. Forbes Nai. JVand. E. Archip. 88 Flowers. . 
Aviih . . a beautifully painted and finger-posted labellum. 
3873 Miss Broughton Hastcy III. 147 A labyrinth of cros.s- 
roads, fingerpostless, guideless. 

Fi*llger-stall. A cover or protection for the 
finger, usually of leather, e.g. the finger of a glove, 
used in some handicrafts, in dissection, or when the 
finger is injured or diseased. 

3483 Caih. Angl. 331/2 A Fyngyr stalle, tfr^rV<z/<r, 3578 
"Vonr. Dodoens w. ycAve. 375 Foxe glove hath..fayre, long, 
round, hollow floures fashioned like fingar stalles. 3606 
Holland Sueion. 74 The fore finger of his right hand hee 
perceived . . to be so weake, that . . he could hardly set it to 
any writing, with the helpe of an hoope and finger-stall of 
borne. 3643 I. Steer tr. Exp. Chymtrg. xv. 64 Finger-stalls 
made of Leather. 1832 Babbage Econ. Mannf. i. (ed, 3) 34 
The child puts on the forefinger of its right hand a small 
cloth cap or finger-stall. 1879 Miss Jackson ShroPsh. 
JVord-bk. 148, 1 cut my finger, but I clapt a finger-stall on. 

Fi'nger-stone. 

tl. A stone sufficiently small to be cast by the 
hand. Also attrib. Obs. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 A lytil beine, as it ware a 
fynger stane cast, es anober chapeli. 3688 I. Clayton in 
Phil. Trans. XVII. 984 They are so nigh the Shoar, that a 
Man may almost fling a Finger-stone on Board. 

2 . A cylindrical stone, convexly lapering to a 
point; a bclemnite. 

3773 Johnson led. 4), Fingcr-sioney a fossil resembling^ an 
arrow. 3802-3 tr. Pallas's Traz*. (3812) II. 229 .A whimsical 
mixture of broken belemnites, or finger-stones. 

Fingery (fi'^gari), a. [f. Finger sb. + -y i.] 
Branching into fingers or finger-like divisions. 

3823 Moir in Blacksv. Mag. VIII. 527 The broad fern 
with its fingery leaf. 3840 Jml.R. Agric. Soc. I. iv. 403 
Turnips . .grow fingery and of little xmlue. 

Fingian: see Fingan. 

t Fingle-faugle. Obs. [reduplication of 
Fangle. Cf, Fiddle-faddle.] A trifle ; some- 
thing whimsical or fantastic. Also allrib. 

a 3652 Brome Covent Garden 1. 33 This comes of your new 
fingle-fangle fashion. 3678 Butler Hnd. 111. iii. 221 To 
wrangle, About the slightest fingle fangle. i7to Brit. Apollo 
III. No. 6t. 3/1 A Woman..! Love; A kind of Female 
Fingle, Fangle. 

Hence Pimgle-fangled ppi. a. 

1653 Biggs Nczo Disp. Pxi Tlie upstart finglcTangl’d 
Paracelsian, 

I Fingram, obs. variant of Fingering sb. 

I FingMffO (A-^gngf). The name in Jamaica 
for a prickly climbing shrub, Fisonia aenhata. 

x^jorj Sloanb Jamaica I. p. liv, They grind the roots of 
Fingrigo and Limetree between two stones. 3756 P. Browne 
yamatca 252 Fingrigo or Thorny Mimosa. This prickly 
shrub is frequent in most of our sugar colonies. 

+ Fl'llgure. Obs."^^ [irreg. f. L. fing-^rc to 
frame + -ure.] A fabrication, coinage. 

3592 Nashe A Penilesse Efij b. Doctor Watson, retorting 
verie merilie his owne licentious fingures upon him. 

Finial (fi*nial),a. andjA Forms: 4-6fyiiial(l,' 
-yal(l, 5-7 finiall, 6- finial. [A variant of Final, 
app. of Eng. origin, as no similar form has been 
found in OE. or med.Lat,] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . —Final. Obs. 

? a 3400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 1, 357 Rittes ceremonial), 
..Shall utterly© cease, and take ther ende fyniall. 3426 
AuDr.LAY/*<»r//w 50 There was fayihfolc made a feneal code. 
1447 Bokenkam (Roxb.) 116 Graunt them to dyen in 

fynial grace. 1460 Pot. Rel. Sr L. Poems 305 Fynyal blyse. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans^Her. Biij a, Tlierbe ix, quadratiis for 
to consider, v. quadrate flniall and iiij royall. 

2 , [Suggested by the sb.] Forming the crown 
or completion ; crowning, r<7rc“L 
3B88 A. S, Wilson Lyric Hopeless Love 382 Until.. life 
erects its finial part. The formulation of the heart. 

B. sb. Arch. An ornament placed upon the 
apex of a roof, pediment, or gable, or upon each 
of the corners of a tower, etc.; a similar ornament 
ser>’ing as a tcrmin.nlion to a canopy or the like, 
or to the end of an open scat in a church. 

3448 IVill of Hen, VI in WilUs & Clark Camhridr^e 
1. 369 Euery boierace fined with finialx. 3572 Indenture 
4 Jan. in H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1765) 
1. App., All the scid fynyshing and perfonnyng of the 
scid lowrc with fynyalls. 1593 Sylvester Dn Bhrtas 
T. i. 223 From this fairc Palace then he takes his Front, 
From that his Finials. 3600 Holland ^rVj'xxxv. x. (i6c^) 
894 Gilded shields., were set up on tlic finlall or lantcme 
of jupiters temple, xfiot — Pliuy xxxv. xii. 552 To set up 
Gargili or Antiques at the top of a Gavill end, as a finiall to 
the crest tiles. x8xi J, Milnpr Eccl. Archit. vli. 105 
3’innadcs . . surmoonlco with an elegant flower, called n 
fini-al. 1853 Turner Dom. Archil. II, vi, asslhc finish of 
the northern gable with its Iwautiful finial. 1870 F. R. 
Wh-son Ch.Lindhf. 31 The low open seats are ornamenicd 
1 will* finials. 

‘ b. transfi. andyf^; 

3593 Sylvester Ifn Barias 1. v. 9S5 As the Phnrnlx on 
my Front doili glister. Thou shall the Finials of my Frame 
illustrc. 363s Holland O‘f7r/.2o6'l'hcab^lutc perfection 
and finiall of many noble and excellent Aciions. 3876 It, F. 
Bcrtos' Gco-illa L. I. 06 Monotheism, llie fiiu.d of the 

i spiritual edifice. 1880 BLACKitOFE .?f. Anerley HI. Hi. 

' An tried bu<h, wHch served as the finial of llic garden- 
I hedge. 


riNICKING. 


Hence Pi'aialled ///. a., having, or dccorald 
with, finials. 

1850 T. Inkersley Romanesque Archit. France -33 Aa 
; external Pointed arch, surmounted by a triangle cr^tted 
' and finialled. 

! t Frnially, adv. Obs. [f. Finial a. ^ -lt’] 
= Finally. 

’ 3588 J. Read Compend. Method iiob, Finially all affects 
that are called Rumatick. 

Finical (fi-nikal), a. [Connected with Fimck 
' v.y Finicking ; as finical is the earliest recorded, 
it may be the source of the other words; in any 
i case ultimate derivation from Fine a. seems pTol>- 
able.]. Of persons, their actions and attributes: 
Over-nice or particular, affectedly fastidious, ex- 
cessively punctilious or precise, in speech, dress, 
manners, methods of work, etc. Also of things: 
Over-scrupulonsly finished ; excessively or affecl* 
ediy fine or delicate in workmanship. 

3593 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 10 b, She is so finicall in 
her speach. 1607 R. C, World of Wenders 50 Women 
gorgeously apparelled, finicall and fine as fippcncc. 3650 
Howell Ep. llo-El. 1. i. i, Expressions made up of a 
bombast of words and finical aflccted coni^lcmcnts. t6fo 

H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. ii More trim and elegant 

fancies, who are so nice and finical that they would not 
come near a sore. 3709 Steele Tatter No. 82 1 6 Ycnr 
open Sleeves . . made a much better Show than the finnikal 
Dress I am in. 3727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking m The 
Finical Style , . consists of the most curious, affected, 
mincing metaphors. 3754 , Richardson Granfhon (ijSi) 
II. ii. II Lord G. seems a little too finical in his dress. 
3820 Miss Mitford in L’E.strange Life II. v. 119 Such 
a preltj', little, delicate, ladylike, finical gentleman! 
Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 It might 

be painted with a good deal less finical trifling with the 
pencil. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elienb. Lit. v. (1890) lEj 
The finical scholarship of the pre.sent day. 

absoi. a 1845 Hood Compass xxii, Fear quitted the most 
finical. 

Hence *|* Fi'nical v.^ nonce^wd. trans. to dress or 
*get (oneself) np*. Pi'nically adv.^ in a finical 
manner, affectedly, fastidiously. Pimicalness, 
(a) the quality of being finical ; (b) a finical 
a refinement, rinica’lity, (a) finical quality; 
{b) something finical. , 

3594 Nashe Uvfort. Trav. 15, I was ordained G«i 
scourge from aboue for their daintie finicahue. «59 
Torriano, Stringdio . . finicaly drest up. 2b^t>Co\^^.ptefJ 
(1893) 261 We had no such finicallnessc as knives or forKC*. 
onely. .our hands and teeth. 1682 Mrs. Behn FaUe 

I. ii. 20 You think yourself a very fine fellow now, airf 
finical yourself up to be thought so. 176*-7X H. UAtroi-E 
Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (3786) V. 206 His works have ro 
more merit than finicalness, .can give them. 1777 
sottHist. Anier, (1778)!. iv, 373 Finicallyaltenttvetodre^ 
x8x6 J. Gilchrist Etym. 217 (Hel would arrest tw 
press to alter a comma; yet with all this fingering Mi- 
calness, h.as not left a single well-constructed para^p 
in his whole writings ! 38x0 Sporting blng- ». 00 AUh 
sipping with all the finicallity of splnsterian 

her sixth cup of the enlivening liquia. 3826 Blackie, oiff- 
XIX. 655 To cut joints . . neither in slices too thick, non. 
such as are finically thin. 1884 J.,Payn /.»(. beccu .35 

He .. sometimes exhibited a whimsical finicality. ^ ^ 

Finicisra (fi'nisiz’m). [f. next + -iB3L] Fimcai 
affectation. . .. 

3844 H. Brit. Rci\ II. 65 Notwithstanding .. of ^ 
theatrical finicism, he was alwaj-s himself again bek’re 
audience. 3862 Teinpte Bar blag.y\. xyi ihcrc«a 
finicism in the Author of Waverley. . . 

Finick (frnik), sb. [? Back-formation fion 
Finical ; in sense 2 more prob. f. next vb.] 
i* 1 . A finical person. Obs. . 

1706 Rrfiex. upon Ridicule 103 .1'®, , lU 

courted (or acting the finick and conceited? lent, t 
She’s an affected Finick. rJfth 

2 . dial. ‘Mincing, affected manners (-3- 
( 7 /orr. 1S87). ... 

Finick (n*nik), v. Chiefly dial. Also flnmc^ 
in glossaries spelt flnnack, -00k, etc. " 
Finical, Finicking.] intr. ‘To execute work - 
a fastidious manner, wasting time over unneecss^. 
details* {Holderness Gloss.); ‘ to mince, afl^ectai 
(.S’. Chesh. Gloss.). Hence FimickinB rw* f*' 
3869 E. Wadham Eng. Vers feat. i^r.Tb^ 
such flnnicking, and .'isserts its true divisiort 

Finicking, finikin (frnikiq, -m), s’ 
and sb. Also finnicking, flnuikin, (9 

most 


[Of somewhat doubtful etymology; “r’". , .l'. 
/. Finick + -INC-; the chief difficulty h that * 

adj. is recorded from the middle of 17*^* 
the vb. is known only from a very 
It has been suggested that f.nikin is the 
and is of Du. origin; cf. MDu. adv. act 

ne.Tily, prciiily (KiluinX On this^hyiiolhe*!!' to 
finical and finick sb. and vb. must in some wa> 11 .n- 

cvolvcd from finikin. The conjecture however i* '.or 
jwrtcd by evidence, and finical appears 70 5 ’®^ 
than the c.arliest known instance oifinikin.] 

A, ai//. Affecting extreme refinement; 
fastidions, mincing ; exceiaively precise in • 
Also of things; Over-dclicately vroii::li> 
finished ; also, insignificant, paltry, •tini'Jn- 
iMi A. IlaoMi; J.n'rller i. Poem. 72 p. t) 

I.ord'*, Ami such finikin words. ct 68 o .v 

Vl i. 467 lie’s a finiUn* v.ipounrig TayloL » 7 <* •' 
/’r.i/A'r (1747) I. 230 'ihou finicking btutT. 1 u -) 
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in a Jluff. X822 Blac/nv, Ma^. II. 444 To apply their 
finican hands and utensils to the laborious task. 1831 
Fraser*s Mag-, II. 745 Quiet and finikin as his [Horace's] 
satire is. 1837 Dickens Pickjv. xlx, With all the finicking 
coxcombry of youth. 1865 G. Meredith R, Fleming x, 
Out . . came the old, broad, bent figure, with little finicking 
steps. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterhridge xii, Such 
finnikin details. 

fb. In eulogistic sense : Dainty, pretty. Ohs. 

c 1749 Hood «5* Allen a Dale xviii. in Child Ballads 

V, cxx.vviii. 174/1 A finikin lass, Did shine like glistering gold. 

B. sb. (in form finikin^ finnikin'). 

+ 1. A finicking person. Obs. 

X74^ Mrs. E. Heywood Female Sped, (1748) I. 82 Every 
public place so abounded with coxcombs and finikins. 
t2. A variety of pigeon. Obs. 

• 2723 Bradley Fam.^ Diet. s.v. Pigeon, Many sorts of 
pigeons, such as Carriers . . Finikins. 1765 Treat. Dow. 
Pigeons 136 The Finnikin. These Pigeons are possessed of 
certain whimsical gestures when salacious. 1867 Tegetmeier 
Pigeons 175 The Finnikin. 
tience Fl'nicklngly adv. 

1880 Vern. Lee Italy iv. ii. 153 Finickingly finished like 
a fan-painting. 

Pinicty (fi'niVri), a. dial, and U. S. [f. FlKlCK 
V. + -y 1.] = F iNicKih'o a. 

1825 Brockett Gloss. N. Country JFords, Finniky, trifling, 
scrupulously particular. 1887 Cr//fV(N. Y.) 9 Apr., A great 
number of the rules .. seem equally what New England 
matrons call ‘finicky’. 1892 B. hlATTHEWS 
•V Briticisms 24 Professor Freeman, .frequently finicky in 
his choice of words. 

t Frnifest. nond-Tvd. [f. Ju. finis end + /as/- 
ttm Feast.] (See quot.) 

iSS* E- Robinso.v tr. More's Ulop. (Arb.) 153 The wh}»che 
woordes may be interpreted primifeste and finifest, or els in 
our speache, first feaste and last feast. 

Filiific(f3inrfik),fl. [f. L.y7>«-j 4 - -Fic.] Putting 
a limit to ; limiting ; in quot. absol. or quasi-jA 
1830 Coleridge in Lit. Rein, (1836) III. 2 The eternally 
self-affirmant self-affirmed, .whose definition is the essential 
finific in the form of the infinite. 

Finifugal (f3ini*fi?/gal), a. nonce-iifd. [f. L. 
/f>«-r end-i-/«^-fl flight -f- - al.] Of or pertaining 
to shunning the end (of anything). 

■ 1883 L. A. ToLLEftfACHE in yml. £duc. x Sept. 307 In 
modern as well as in ancient times, the finifugal tendency. . 
is apparent. 

+ Fi'nify, v, Obs. Also 7 flnefy, finifie. [f. 
Fine 11, +-i.i)FY.] Iram. To make fine; to adorn, 
deck, ‘ trick up *. To finify it : see quot. i()i i. 

1586 Warner Alh. Eng. ii. x, Her rotten trunk and rustic 
face she finified than. x6ix Cotcr. Pimper, to sprucifie, or 
finifie it; curiously to pranke, trimme, or trlckevphimselfe. 
1678 Mrs. Behn Sir P. Fancy iv. ill, Get you gone, and 
finely your knacks. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. x. (1737) 41 
Some ..dress’d the Pages in Womens Cloths, and finified 
them like any Babies. 

Hence Pi'nified ppl, a . ; Fi’nifying vbl. sb. 

1623 Wither Brit. Remeinh. n. 2067 Some . . parted from 
Our City walls, .so finifi’d, As if their meaning was, to .shew 
their pnde In Country Churches. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in 
A rni. viii. (1669) 267/2 Now while thou art in a natural estate 
(chough never so finified} Old Adam is thy father. 1674 
Dryden Mall n. iii. Such licking, patching, and finifying. 

+ Fini^a'pllical, a. htimorons. nonce.wd, 
xS94 Nashe Unfort. ^ Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 37 In their 
sincere and finigraphicall cleane shirts and cufTes. 1596 
— Saffron Walden Ep. Ded. heading. To .. the sincere 
& finigraphicall rarifier ofprolixious rough barbarisme [i. e. 
a barber]. 

Finikin, var. form of Finicking. 

Fining (farnig), vbl. sb, [f. Fine + -ing k] 
The action of the vb. Fine. 

1. The operation or process of refining (metals) ; 
esp. that of converting cast iron into wrought iron 
by heating it in contact with charcoal and so re- 
moving the carbon. 

1502 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz, of York {1830) 38 Certain 
personnes that wrought in fynyng of iron. 1585 Abp. 
Sandys Serm. (1841) 366 The fining of gold in the furnace. 
X864 Percy Iron <5r Steel 379 It seems somewhat absurd to 
designate the process of incomplete decarburization as re- 
fining, and that of. .complete decarburization as only fining. 
Ibid., I . . apply the word fining to the operation of con- 
verting cast into malleable iron .. in a hearth or open fire 
urged by a blast of air with charcoal as the fuel. 

2. The operation or process of clarifying (a 
liquid ; esp. beer, wine, etc.). Also the process by 
which a liquid becomes fine or clear. 

1607 Dekker Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 215 No Vines 
could please our taste. But of her fining. 1683 Land. Gaz. 
No. 1862/8 New Experiments, for Fyning and Improving of 
Syder. 1707 Mortimer Hush. xvi. 339 It [Beechl is good 
also for Fuel . . not to omit the Shavings of it for the fining 
of Wine. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1 . 137 The 
operation of fining will be unnecessary to such beer. 1864 
Reader 9 Jan. 53 To investigate tlie cause of this fining of 
the blood. 

b. concr. Anything used for this purpose. Usu.//. 
X772 Jackson vaPhil. Trans. LXIII. 3 One ounce and 
a half of good isinglass , . was converted into good fining. 
t822 Imison Sc. S^Art II. 160 A preparation of isinglass and 
sour beer, called finings, is put into it. 1831 MAYHEwZ<?«rf. 
Labour I. 184 The coffee is made of a dark colour by means 
of what are called ‘finings' which consist of burnt sugar. 
1883 Act^ 48-9 Viet. c. 50 § 8 Finings for the purpose of 
clarification [of beer], 

3. Comb. : fining-forge (see quot.) ; fining-pot, 
a crucible in which metals are refined ; fining- 
roller (see quot.). 


1874 Knight Did, Meeft.l, 848/2 *Finiugforge. .an open 
hearth with a blast by which iron is freed of impurities or 
foreign matters. x6ix Bible Prov. xvii. 3 The ^fining pot 
is for siluer, and the furnace for gold. 2879 Sir G. G. Scott 
Lcct. Archit. I. 234 Let us throw them boldly into the 
fining-pot. 1874 K.N1CHT Diet. Mech. I. 848/2 ^Fitting, 
roller (Papermtaking), & cylindrical \vire<\oth sieve in the 
paper-making machine, which allows the finely ground stuff 
to pass, but restrains the coarse fibers and knots. 

Pinion, var, form of Fingan. 

Finis (f3i*nis). . [a. 'L. finis end.] 

1. TJie Latin word for *end*, formerly, and still 
occasionally, placed at the end of a book. 

^ Almost universally used in the earlier half of this century ; 
in recent books ‘ End * or ‘The End’ is substituted. 

l^aj^oQ Chester PI. xii. Temptation^ Finis pagina; duo* 
decimee.]_ c 1460 Play Sacram., Finis. 2523 Fitziierd. 
Husb,, 1 ‘inis, 2622 'B\sfaoxAnat.MeL, Finis. 2697 Evelyn 
Medals vii. 255 And now I have but a Word to add before 
I come to Finis. 2839 Bailey Fesius, Finis. 

2 . Hence, the conclusion, end, finish ; end of life, 
death. 

2682 D[’Urfey 1 Butter's Ghost I. 47 To deck the Finis of 
his Face. ‘ 2719 — Pills (1872) IV. 328 Under this Stone lies 
one who writ his Finis. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. 
X, 169 Next Year .. roust be the finis of this long agonistic 
tragedy. ^ 1872 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 111 . 200 
Fast falling jnto imbecility and finis, poor man. 1874 
Longf. in Life {1891) III. 223 Though that may be the 
proper finis or the book. 

3. End in view, ultimate destination, rare. 

2830 Carlyle Latter-d, Pamph. v. (1872) 162 Which is itself 
Cl finis or kind of goal. 

Finisb. (fi*nij), sb. [f. next vb.] 

1. The conclusion, last sta^je, termination ; also 
{coUoq. or vulgar) the * end ’ of a man. 

2790 A. M. Johnson Monmouth 111 . 140 To look upon 
death .. as the finish of your sorrows 1 2806 Southey 

Lett, (1856) I. 361 The fit and worthy finish of such 
a life. 2824 Mad. D’Arblay Wanderer \. 318 And here 
4 . is the finish of all I have to recount. 1826 Sporting 
Mag. XVII. 321 You would like to hearwhatwas the finish 
of the noted Will Barrow. 2827 /AVf. XXL 78 The finish 
of the hunting season 1 unfortunately lost. 

b. eltiptically in Sporting'. The end of a hunt, 
race, etc. ; the death of .a fox ; also in phrase, to he 
in at the finish. K\%eifig. 

287s W. S. Hayward Love ixgst. World 23 The old squire 
was determined to be in at the finish. 2879 Jefferies Wild 
Life in S, C. 133 Think for a moment of a finish as it is in 
reality. 2891 H. Le Caron 25 I'ears in Secret Serv. (1893) 
x88 It was. .in the speeches from start to finish. 

2. That which finishes, or serves to give com- 
pleteness or perfection to anything. 

*793 Copper-Plate Mag. No. 13, The choir received it’s 
embellishments and finish from Henr^* the Eighth. 2823 
Gr. Kennedy Father Clem. i. 20 To obtain that finish 
to his education which it was .. thought could only be ac- 
quired by travelling [etc.]. xB68 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(X876) .II. X. 515 Two smaller towers were designed as the 
finish of the building. 2890 Century Mag. Jan. 362/t To 
have an American finish put to her education and manners. 

b. Building, The last coat of paint or plaster 
laid upon a surface. 

2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, 417 Over this a coat of 
oil-colour, .called the finisli, is laid. 

3. The condition or quality of being finished 
or perfected, 

<;i8o3 Mar. Edgeworth Wks. (Rtldg.) I, 354 There was 
a want as the workmen call it, in my manufacture. 

2857 H. Miller Test. Rocks vi. 229 They could not, com- 
patibly with such nicety of finish, be laid over each other, 
1876 Humphrey Coin-Coil, Man, xxvi. 397 High finish could 
not be obtained in the mode by which this massive money 
was produced. 2883 Newiiall in HarpePsMag. Jan. 278/2 
They fglovesj are tanned with sumac and gambler . . as 
these produce softer finishes. 2885 Manch. Exam. 22 Feb. 
5/3 Mr. Reeves sang with perfect finish. 

4. slang. A house of entertainment, where the 
night is finished, 

2839 Sala Txv. round Clock (1861) 27 The innumerable 
finishes and saloons. x86o Thackeray Loz>el (1869) 204 
A weakly little man., whose pallid countenance told of 
Finishes and Casinos, 

6. (See quot.) 

287s Ure's Diet. Arts I. 58 Methylated spirit can be 
procured also in small quantities .. containing in solution 
joz. to the gallon of shellac, under the name of ‘ finish 
2^ Dumfries Standard 22 Feb. 3 The traffic in methy- 
lated spirit or ‘finish’ as it is popularly called. 

Finish, (fi’nij), v. Forms : 4 finch, 4-6 fenys, 
fen-, fynissh, -ysch, -ysh, -ysshe, -esch, 4 
finisch, 6- finish. [ME. fenys, finisch, a. OF. 
feniss- (Fr. finiss-') lengthened stem of fettir 
{finir) =s Pr. fenir. Cat. finir. It. finire'. — L. 
finire, f. finis end.] 

1. traits. To bring to an end ; to come to the 
end of, go through the last period or stage of. 
Often with gerund (formerly with inf.) as object : 
To ‘ make an end of’, cease (doing something). 

+ Also, rarely, To put an end to, cause to cease. 

C23SO Will. Paleme3Q3^ Then was }>»* ferli fi^l finched 
hat time. 7^x400 Mode Arlk, 425$ Qwene they had 
ffenyste his feghte. 2481 CaxtoN Myrr. 1. .xx, 60 The sonne 
the whiche . . neuer shal f>»nysshe to goo with the heuen, 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon Iv. 185 Who so euer dyd fyght 
agaynst him were lyke myserably to fynysshe his days. 
2603 Dra\'ton Bar. Wars vi. 87 In Death what can be . . 
That I should fear a Couenant to make With^ it, which 
Welcom’d, finlsheth my Woe? *697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 
IV. 674 His Griefs with Day begun. Nor were they finish’d 


with the setting Sun. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Piem-e'sStud. 
Nat. (1799) III. 567 That calm ambition of gold, in which 
all the ambuious finish their course. 1847 Marry at Childr. 
N. Forest viii, Edward .. had just finished a hearty meal. 
2892 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 256 As he finished speaking. 

b. To finish off\ to provide with an ending (of 
a certain kind). 

1834 H. N. Coleridge Grh. Poets (ed. 2) 51 Plutarch 
finishes off the story in his usual manner. 

2. To bring to completion ; to make or perform 
completely; to complete. Also with off, \up. 
t To finish io (do) : to succeed completely in 
(doing). 

n: 2400-30 Alexaiuhr 2144 For quen I done haue with 
Dary & my dede fenyschid. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xi. 42 Hys enterpryse that ful sore he desyred to fynysshe. 
a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon Jxii. 227 Whan the sacrement of 
baptysme was fynyshyd. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
84 In August [1553] was the aulter in Powlles set up agayne, 
and fenysyd in September. 2393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 28 
How many Dayes will finish vp the Yeare, 2394 Carew 
Httarlc's Exam. Wits (1616) 269 When Nature hath 
finished to forme a man in all perfection. 2648 W. 
Mountague Devoute Ess. i. xviii. § 3. 336 They expose them- 
selves to the reproach of having begun what they were 
unable to finish. i66g Worlidge Sjd. Agric. (2681) 185 
Vet have I not finished to attain the right Method, or way 
of ordering them. 2761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (iSo6' Ill.xlvii, 
694 The marriage of the princess Elizabeth with Frederic. . 
was finished some time after the death of that prince. 1816 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. Iff Art \ \. 686 Finish sowing green* 
house plants, 2828 Scott F. M. Perth iii, He cuts all his 
gloves out for the right hand, and never could finish a pair 
in his life. 2848 C. K. Sharpe Let. 7 Feb. (1888) II. 590 
That bloody-minded person who finished off the work. 

• absol. 2622 Bible i Chron. xxvii. 24 loab.. began to num* 
ber, but he finished not. 2836 Kuskin blod. Paint, lll.iv. 
ix. § 5 God alone can finish. 

3. To deal with or dispose of the whole or the 
remainder of (an object) ; to complete the con- 
sumption of (food, one's stock of anything), the 
reading of (a book, etc.). 

xS26TfNDALE Matt. X. 23 Ye shal nott fynysshe all the 
cites of Israhel tyll the sonne of man be come. 2856 Kane 
Arct. Expi. l.xxxi. 434 He and Brooks will doubtless finish 
the two Ipotatoe.s], 1^4 F. M. Crawford Rovt. Singer I. 
72 ^VouId you mind finishing the canto 7 

b. To complete the destruction of; to dispatch, 
kill. Also in weaker sense: To complete the dis- 
comfiture or defeat of; to reduce to complete ex- 
haustion or helplessness. Now chiefly coHoq, 

1622 Bible Dan. v. 26 God hath numbred thy kingdom©, 
and finished It. 1753 Mem, Capt, P, Drake 1 . xvii. 187 
Five Germans, who were resolved to finish me. 2826 
sporting Mag. XLVIII. 282 Lancaster .. was completely 
finished. 2840 Goodrich P. Parley's Ann. 288 They were 
for finishing him [a wounded man) outright with their 
bayonets. 1864 Lowell Fireside Traxr. 308 If he still 
obstinates himself, he is finished by [etc.]. 2884 E. P. Roc 
Nat. Ser. Story ix, The moist sultriness .. finished the 
ox.hcart cherries. 

. 4 . To perfect finally or in detail ; to put the final 
and completing touches to (a thing). Also with 
off, up. 

1531 T. Wilson Logike{xgl>6s 39b, Those [the hands, arms 
and feet] bee. .the partes whiche finislie the whole and make 
it perfecte. c 1555 Divorce Hen, VIII (1878) 80 

To perfect and finish our answer. 2622 Bible 2 Cor. viii. 6 
Wee desired Titus, that as he had begun, so hee would also 
finish in you the same grace also. 1683 Soamcs tr. Boitean's 
Art of Poetry ii. 20 A faultless Sonnet, finish’d thus, would 
be Worth tedious Volumes of loose Poetrj’. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc.2^g They finish the plastering, .by Trowelling 
and brishing it over with fair Water . . and also brisk over 
their new Plastering when they set, or finish it. 2713 Steele 
Englishm. No. 7. 45 To a good natural Discernment Art 
must therefore be joined to finish a Criiick. 1807 VV. Taylor 
in Ann. Rev. V. 7x3 He was compelled by his father to 
finish up his pottery minutely. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. ff Art 27 The hole may be finished with a file. 2843 
(see Finger-nail], 

absol. 2852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 287 The plasterers 
were.. finishing off, and clearing away their scaffolding.^. 

b. To complete or perfect the education of (a 
person). 

* 734 . tr. RollhCs Anc. Hist. (1827) IX. v. 169 She sent her 
most illustrious citizens to be finished and refined in Greece. 
2796 Dr. Burney Metastasio I, 214 Most of the great 
singers . . had been formed or finished by him. 2814 Jane 
Austen Watsons vli, (iSjg) 215 The accomplishments which 
are now necessary to finish a pretty woman, a 2839 Praed 
Poems {1864) II. 158 Where were you finished? 

c. To complete or perfect the fatting of (cattle). 

2842 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. IT.n.226 The cattle. .by means 

of the turnip are ‘finished out ’ and in a proper .state for the 
butcher in the spring. 2852 Ibid. XII. it. 334 Many noex- 
masters ‘finish’ their sheep before selling. 2W5 Ibid. ber. 

H. I. II. 259 If the lambs are well summered it will answer 
to finish them off in the house or yards. 

'fd. With complement or into: To make into 
by a final operation. Obs. 

1704 Swift Battle of Bks. Wks. h “"n 

versation has finished thee a pedant. 1822 W.Ia^ ... 
Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 410 earth is to be fimshea 
up into one vast terrestrial paradise. ^ 

6. intr. To come to an end, reach the en , 
cease, leave off. Also with off 
(something), to end by fenis.she 

C2450 Merlin iii. 54 "1489 Caxton 

till thei haue auenged the deth of Aungi-. 

Sonues of Aymon ix. 248 And j fynys^hed a fore 

a sorowe*^ as thoughe all j;^^’%^rl"^,rinfcrn3ll 
his eyen. . 2503 Hawes Examp. 1 irr, 
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paj’ne that shall not fj’nysshe. 15*7 R. Tnons’E His Boi)Jce 
in Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 253 Which maine land . , finisheth 
in the land which we found. 1563 Shute Archil. Dja, 
^Vher\vilh finisheth the first, 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. K/, m. 
i. 201 Exeter doth wish His dayes may finish, ere the 
haplesse time. 1788 Franklin Aniobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 143 
Partnerships often finish in quarrels. 1829 Landor IVks. 
(1868) I. 205/2 If we begin to reinstate old w'ords, we shall 
finish by admitting new ones. 2863 Kingsley ll^ater Bab. 
10 Finishing off somewhere between 12 and 4. i88t Sat. 
Kev. 25 June 81S/1 Kerraesse.. finished a couple of lengths 
in front of Kingdom. 

b. To finish with: {a) To cease to deal with, 
have done with (pds.) ; (^) to complete one’s work 
at or upon. 

1782 ^I!SS Burney Cecilia (1809) IV. 62 He approved, .of 
her finishing wholly^ with the old bon, 2823 Southey Life 
(1850) V. 139 To-night I shall finish with Queen Mary’s 
reign. 

f e. To die. Oh. 

1578 T, N. tr. Ccti^. ]V. India Pref. 4 Considering that all 
flesh must finish, I seek for no quiet rest in this transitorie 
life. x6rx Shaks. Cyntb. v. v. 3d Who with wet cheekes 
Were present when she finish’d. 

■f 6. trails, (After L. finire^ To assign a limit 
or boundary to ; to limit. Oh, rare~'^. 

1587 Golding De Morttay iv. 47 So as he finish or bound 
hlmselfe. 

X'inislia'ble (fi'nijab’l), a. rare. [f. Fikish 
V. + -ABLE.] Capable of being finished. 

1831 Carlyle Let, s 6 Feb. in Froude Life (1S82) II. vii. 
141, I purpose seriously inclining heart and hand to the 
finishing of ‘TeufelsdrOckh’ — if indeed it is finishable. 

rinislxed (fi’nijt), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed k] 

1. In senses of the vb. : a. Brought to a conclu- 
sion, ended, b. Completed, c. That has passed 
through the last process or stage of manufacture 
or elaboration. 

1583 Stan^urst Aeneh ni. (Arb.) 95 At lelngth kept he 
silence, Nvith finnished historye resting. X682 Creech 
Lucretius End their almost finisht race, and die. 

180X Southey Thalaba vii. xxx, From the finish’d ^nquet 
now 7'he wedding guests are gone, 1833 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metalll.\\\. 185 It is not an uncommon thing.. to purchase 
a finished stove, take it to pieces, and use the . . pieces as 
models. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Left. 11. 338 They most likely 
will not live to see the finished book. X87S Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V, 7 Rather the materials for a work, .than a finished 
composition. X887 Daily News 23 Nov. 2/7 Bleached and 
finished linens are in good request, 

2. Consummate, perfect, accomplished. 

X709 Steele TVx/Zer No. x26 f i Lydia is a finished Coquet 
17x8 J. Chamdcrlayne Relig. Philos, Pref. (x73o) 42 If not 
by finished Atheists, yet at l^t by unsettled and wavering 
Minds. X83X Henslow Let, Dartvin in Dartviti's Life 
ff Lett, (1887) I. 167 Not in the supposition of your being 
a finished naturalist, but as amply qualified for collecting. 
X844 Disraeli Coningsby in. it, The finished gentleman. 
rx8so Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 236 He possessed a countenance 
of the most finished beauty. 

Pinisher Cfi'nijsi). [f. as prec. + -erI.] 

1. One who or that which finishes (in the dif- 
ferent senses of the vb.). 

1526 Tindale Heb xii. 2 Jesus the auctor and ^nnyssher 
of ourc fayih. 1587 Golding Dc Afomay Ep. Ded., God 
the veric founder, furtherer and finisher of trueth. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlii. 85 The other a finisher of all his 
troubles. 1667 Milton P. L. xir. 375 O Prophet of glad 
tidings, finisher Of utmost hope 1 1786 Sir J. Reynolds 
Disc. xiii. (1876) 69 A portrait by Denner, or any other high 
finisher. X827 Sporiitif^ A[ag.^^,i(>j By way of a finisher, 
washing, .the flax in the rivers kills hundreds of fish. 1875 
Lowell Spetiscr Prose Wks. (1890) IV. 297 note. With all 
his abundance, he W'as evidently a laborious finisher. 

2. spec, a. In various trades : The workman, or 
machine, that performs the final operation in 
manufacture. 

X69X SouTMERNE Sir A. L<n.'e in. i, I am poor Courtant 
your Taylor’s finisher. 1835 Ure Philos. AfaJtuf. 169 This 
finisher cardlng-engine is furnished with finer teeth than 
the scnbbler. 1859 T. Leicester in Eng. Aleck. 3 Dec. 
282/r It is then passed on to the finisher or workman. 1875 
Urds Diet. Arts I. 4251110 ‘forwarder’ then passes the 
book on 10 the ‘finisher’, whose duty it is to add the 
required lettering and ornament. x8^ Siatidard Apr. 
3/:;? A strike .. has commenced among the Masters and 
finislicrs * of the boot trade. 

b. riuishcr of the law : jocularly, the hangman, 
executioner. 

1708 Motteux Eabrlaisv. Prol. (1737)57 The Finisher of 
the Law. X734 Gr:(b Sf. ^rnl. 2 May x/i, I imagine, .that 
in point of order .. the finisher of the law ought to draw up 
the conclusion. 2833 Eraser’s Afag. VlII. 30 Thistlewo^ 
was siis^ndcd by the finhher of the law. 1835 DtiPsAfag. 
11. iCS U (the Newspaper Prcssl is the grand inquisitor— 
the expositor— the fi.agcllator— the finisher 1 

c. collcip Something that finishes, discomfits, 
or ‘docs lor’ any one; * a settler*, in Tufilism^ 
one wlio gives a blow that ends a fight; the blow 
so given. 

xZtj .sporting Mag. L. 54 As a finisher, there is a great 
analogy iKtween Randall and the late Dutch Sam. 1827 
Hid. XX. 60 He gave Inm . . four or five such finishers, as 
(etc.). 1831 MawryatA^ Eersier xWv, This ectn'ersasiense 
was a finisher to Dr. Fc-isihlc. 2876 Besast fc Ricn Cold. 
BuHerfiy 111 . to 6 tVhen 1 saw her marriage .. I thought it 
svas a lini-her. 

rinisMng (fi-nijii)), vl-I. [f. ns prcc. + 

-I.VG >.] 

1 . 'riic nclion of the vb. Fib'isii. 
rtX5j5 risiim /'rrtjyr Ejil/i The Smjth .. vseth the 
Kammcr lowardcs llie finithyng of his worke. 26x4 T. 


Jackson Comim. Afosiles Creeds II, 216 The accom- 
plishment or finishing of his gloiy*. 1672 C, Manners 
xn 22/4 ReP. Hist, AISS, Comm. App. v. 24, I haesten on 
Mr. Cooper all I can to the finishing of my Lady Exesters 
picture. 2757 Foote Author 27^9 I. 135 A sketch 

can never convey him. His peculiarities require infinite 
labour and high finishing. x8^ Athenxum 18 Dec. 832/1 
I'he cuts are .. as good as photography, delicate finishing, 
and choice modern cutting can make them. 

2. coiicr. That which completes or gives a finished 
appearance to any kind of work. In Building and 
Caipentiy^ decoration, ornamental work. In 
Bookbindings the lettering and omamenLil work 
on the covers. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 25 If the Builder . . will have the 
Building to have no other finishing. 27x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 285 P 3 Give the last Finishing to every Circumstance 
in so long a Work. 2766 Ektick London IV. 287 The wain- 
scot and finishing very neat. 17B5 J. Phillips Treat. Inland 
Navig. 25 To have a lawn terminated by water, .is a finish- 
ing, of all others the most desirable, r 2850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 118 Einishings, the carved ornaments of the quarter- 
galleries. 2884 H. P. Spopford in Harpers Mag. Jan. 281/1 
The house is. .of a pale cream-color, with white finishings. 

3. attrib. and Comlhy as finishing govemessy 
machine^ mastery inortary Ttiood. Also finishing- 
card (see quot.) ; finishing cloth, calico prepared 
for ‘finishing’; so finishing goodsy linens ’y finish- 
ing-coat, in Building, the last coating of plaster ; 
finishing-hammer, the last hammer used by the 
gold-beater; finishing-press {Boohbinding\ a 
small press used in the process of ‘ finishing * ; 
finlshing-rolIs, a second set of rolls in a rolling- 
mill ; finishing-school, a school where a pupil’s 
(usually a young lady’sl education is ‘finished*. 

2874 Knight Diet. Aleck. I. 848/2 *Finishtng-card, a 
machine in which the process of carding is repeated. 2892 
Daily Nexus 29 Mar. 5/5 Printers’ and “finishing cloths slow. 
2892 Ibid. 6 Aug. 6/4 Printing and “finishing goods slow. 
2862 Times 2 Jan., A “finishing daily governess wishes^ to 
devote three or four hours every afternoon to the instruction 
of pupils. 2892 Daily Nexus 5 Mnr. 2/7 Cross Channel 
demand for. .“finishing linens. 2869 Ibid. 20 Dec., Double- 
blast thrashing and “finishing machines. 17M Han. More 
Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 79 All . . have the honour to co- 
operate with a “finishing master. 2662 Gerbier Prine. 29 
Bricks to be daubed over with “finishing Morter. 1703 
Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 250 'Vhe finishing Morter to represent 
Stone, should be made of the strongest Lime. 2882 Ray- 
noND Alining Gloss.y *Fimshing>rolls. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. 
Boz (1850) 204/2 ril bring in a bill for the abolition of 
“finishing-schools. 1863 Miss Braddon Blcanods Viet. iii. 
He sent nis daughters to the most expensive finishing-school 
in Paris, West Shore The white.. cedar, a splendid 
“finishing wood. 

I'iuishing’f ///• [f. ns prec. + -ing 2 .] That 

finishes; esp. in {to puty giveyreceive) the finishing 
(f hand,) stroke or touch. 

2705 Stanhope Parapkr. II. e 0 The finishing, or the 
First^ act of Repentance. 2707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 330 
A Mind well turn’d, receives the finishing stroke and polish- 
ing from Science. 2754 A. W^ViVWH Gray' sdnnjittl.'^o.’jx 
f 4 In each Species of Writing I have given the finishing 
Hand to some Pieces. 1772 Walpole Anecd, PaintingVT. 
145 (G« Gardenings, We tire of all the painter’s art when 
it wants these finishing touches. 2831 Keble Scrvi, y. 
(1848) 106 With the finishing touch .. he completes his 
picture of that intense depravity. 2858 R. S. Surtees 
Ask Atantma Ixxxi. 354 To enable them to put the finishing 
stroke to their respective arrangements. 

+ Fi'jlisliment. Obs. [f. as prec. -f -axENr.] 
End, finishing, completion ; death, 

C2340 Gaxu. <5- Gr. Knt. 499 be forme to be fynlsment 
folder ful seldcn, 2448 Will of Hen. El in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge I. 353 After the finisshcment of the edifications 
of oon of the same Colleges, c 1450 A/ry/iVi 23 Merly n began to 
telle of the fynj’shment of Joseph. 1559 Adp. Parker Corr. 
(Parker Soc) T05 To the finishment and stay of that ofTcn- 
dicle. 2648 W. Mountacuc Devoute Ess. i. xviii. §3. 336 
None must undertake this edifice, but after computation of 
the pertinences requisite for the finishment. 

Finite (fsi'noit), a. and sb. Also 5-6 fynyto. 
[ad. V..fimt'U5y pa, pple. of ftnire to put an end 
to, bound, lirmt, f. finis end, limit.] 

A. cidj. 

+ 1. Fixed, determined, definite. Ohs. 

2493 /^<rr//V<T//(W.de W. 2515)70 There was made a fynyte 
lovcday Ijctwene the kyng & Thomas. 2603 Holijind 
Plutarch'' s Alor. jjpi Giving us assurance of iliat which is 
finite^ and determinate x68o H. More Afocal. A/oe. 334 
A finite vast number is here put for an indefinite numerous 
multitude. 

2. Hanng bounds, ends, or limits ; bounded, 
limited; opposed to infinite. 

2587 Golding pe Momay iv. 43 For if any of them [per- 
fections) bc^ finite, then lie is not infinite. 2651 Honats 
Lexnath. 1. iii. n Whatsoever we imagine. Is Finite. 1692 
Bentley AVriN, Folly 0/ Atheism 32 ITx.ti suppo'icd In- 
finite Duration >vill..bc limited at two Extremes. .and con. 
senucnlly must needs be Finite. 28^ Mosp.lev ArrrwN.iti, 
(cu. 4) 12 The surface of the earth is finite in cverj* dircc- 
lion. 

b. Having an existence subject to limilations 
and conditions. 

2632 G. Hekcert Tertt/le, Artil/erieiv, I am but finite, 
5*ct thine infinitely. 2712 Addison Sped, No, 421 p 7 'Ilic 
whole Heaven or Hell of any finite Being, x&c^io Cole- 
ridge Friend Of eternity and Klf-existcncc uliai 

other likeness is possible in a finite being, but immortality 
and moral self-determination? 2875 Jownrr Plato (ed. 2) 
1 . 4x6 Of the absolute goodness of any finite nature wc can 
form no conception. 


3. Alath. Of .a line: Terminated. Ofaquanliir 
number, distance : Limited, neither infinite cor 
infinitesimal. Of a group: Containing a limited 
number of substitutions. Of a solution : Resultin'^ 
in a finite quantity. Finite points ; such as are no*t 
at an infinite distance apart. Finite series (see 
quot. c 1 S 65 ). 

2570 Billingsley Euclid Post. ii. 6 To produce a firV 
line finite, straight forth continually. 2660 Barrow EucU\ 
I. i, Upon a finite right line .. to describe an equilaieral 
triangle. 2840 Lardner Geovt. 276 I'he distance V F tt. 
mains finite, c 2865 Circ. Sc. I. 573/2 A series is caflej 
a finite series when it has an assignable last term. 1^5 
Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. Gcom. 139 Two other ficite 
points on the cm^’e. Ibid. 265 The finite segment FP\i 
cut or not by the tangents according as the conic is a hyp-r. 
bola or an ellipse. 1885 Watson & Burbury Malk. fk. 

Pi 

Elcdr. d* Alagn. I. 38 It may be prot-ed that is the 

. . . 

only finite Integral solution m ti of the equation. 1&93 A.R. 
Forsyth Th. Functions 587 These finite discontinuous groups 
are of importance on the theory of polyhedral functions. 

4, Gram. Of a verb ; Limited by number and 
person ; not in the infinitive mood. 

. *795 L. Murray Syntax 86 A simple sentence has ia 

it but one subject, and one finite verb. 2798 Ibid. (cd. 41 111. 
xx^notCf Finite verbs are those to which number and person 
appertain. 

6 . Music. (See quot.) 

2869 Ouseley Counterp. xv. 105 If the canon is concluded 
by a coda, it is called Finite. 

^ App. misused for infinite, 
a 2400 Cov. Afysi. (Shaks. Soc.) 93 That it may plesc h’u 
fynyte deyte Knowleche in this to sendyn us. 

B. quasi-J^. 

1. The adj, used absolutely. 

2687 Dryden Hind P. i. 205 But how can finite gra^p 
Infinity? 2690 Locke Hum. Und. it. xy. § 12 Finite of any 
Magnitude, bolds not any proportion to infinite.^ 2825 Ole- 
ridge A ids Rejl. (1B36) 255 Reasoning from finite to finite, 
on a basis of truth . . will always lead to truth. 1847 Emei- 
SOM Poems, Threnody'^Vs. (Bohn) 1. 492 My scr>’ant Death, 
with solving rite, Pours finite Into infinite, 
b. The finite \ that which is finite. 

284s Maurice Alor. d* Aid. Philos, in EncvcI. MelrfW- 
57S/i The finite and the infinite are both alike thoughls a 
our own. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 9 To us, the notioa 
of infinity is subsequent rather than prior to the finite. 

2. A finite thing ; a finite being : see A. 2 . 

12x629 Fotherbv AiJteom. ii. x. §4 (1622) 309 All Icnneh 

and all indeterminations, all finites and ail infinites. 
Boyle Seraph. Love xxvi, (2700) 154 It being imposuble ft? 
an Aggregate of Finites to comprehend .. one Innmte. 
2846 (see Finited///. a.]. 

finite (fai'nsit), v. [f. prec.; or f. pphj*/® 
of L./r«rrr.] irons. To make finite; tosuDject 
to limilations. , , 

2628 I'. Spencer Logkk 47 The matter doth finite, sw 
contract the amplitude of the forme. 2847 BusnsEat-t • 
Nurt. II. V. (1861) 318 The Lord to be is there, there tc ar- 
senate and finite himself. 2867 Bug. Leader 20 ^Apr. 
There are two sides — a divine side and a human sice ..tr 
latter being finited, attempered, and dimmed. 

Hence Pimited ppl. a. ^ ... . 

2846 Clissold ir. Swedenborg's Principle i. lU; o* ‘ 
relation to things much finited and compounded, tins 
is as it were nothing :. . nevertheless it is a something ac 
finited cns. xSte Contemp. Rev. VIII. 617 ^0 find 
finited in Nature. 2B84 Gosp, Divine Huinaniiy 
Man in his finited stale is dust of the ground ^ . 

[Finiteless: a spurious word in theUictioM". • 
Cited by Johnson from SirT. Browne {Psend.kP>i- . 
where the real reading is * fruillessc ’).] , r 2 1 

Finitely (foi*nDitli), adv. [1. as prcc. -f 'ti '-j 
In a finite manner or degree. . 1 

2654 Jer. Tavi.or Real Presence xi. 216 
finitely by dimensions, and change of places. 1077 , 

Prim. Orig. Alan, i. v. 114 Within such a compa^ • 
finitely distant from this hour. 2736 Butlf^ • ^ . rv/fe/L 
Such creatures would be made upright or 
2748 Hartley ObserxK Afatt ii. ii. iBs The Bjil.'UJCcwui 

matcly be in favour of each Individual finitely. , 

Finitenesg (fai-noitnes). [f. as prcc, 

The quality or condition of being finite; tiic • 
dition of being limited in space, lime, Mpacil) . 

2601 Deacon & Walker Spiritsfr DivelsEgfi 
from the finllene-ise, and dimcnMiiencsse of th^ ^ f.- 
nature. 2708 Berkeley Commonpi. Bk. NVks. tS;! 
Finiteness of our minds no excuse for the geomete • ^ 

Proctor Earn. Se. Stud. 5 No tlieory of it? 

space can y^ssibly be more utterly inconceivab-c 
idea of infinite space itself. , rt 

Finitesimal (fsinite-simarj, a. 'Y", 
Finite a., after millesimal, etc.] Denoted u) 
ordinal of a finite number. , , 

jMi H. j. S. Smith Th. KmnUrsm. 

326 Any term which occupies a finiterimal place 
arrangement sliould occupy a finitcsimal place in e * 
arrangement, ^ - jh; 

^ ?Krroncously used for infinttesumd, 
sense ‘exceedingly minute *. 

2836E. Howard*/:. Reefer xxxvu, A 5pa«no*iic con.r?- 
of the finiicsiirml ncr^’cs. , 

tFimi;imate,rt. Obs. [f. 
ing upon + -ati: -.] Bordering, neighbouring,, 
by. Con-'t to. . 

2578 Banister Hist, Alan i. sj. 

Ivcrtehra]..fmitimaic, and next *<5 1 • . jw, 

of Ihc /bW. 11. 9 m.i. n...!;! e 

bony, .dilution of tlic no->c nunswcrauic, anu try 
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+ Fi*Jlitive, o, Ohs. Also 6 flnative^ flnityve. 
[ad. L. ftnJtJV'US defining.] 

1 . a. Definitive, final, b. Defining. 

*593 R^ch Greenes Nezves Fb, Richard had no sooner thus 
added his finative concluison, but [etc], 1656 Blount 
Giossogr.t Finitive^ which defines or determines. 1730-6 
Bailey (folioX Fmitrve^ defining. 

^ 2 . Erroneous uses ; a. Put for L. Jiniiimus ; 
Of or belonging to the frontier, b. 1 = Finical. 

*549 Compl, Scot^ xx. 166 The fyrst sort of battelHs and 
veyris that broucht the romans to ruuyne, vas callit battelHs 
finityuis, Afinibus. 1640 R. Brathwait(^‘ jPhil. Panedonius') 
Bonlsier Leci.t'j The Tale of that Finitive Girle tapp.s= 
affecting fine language]. 

+ Finitor. Obs. Astron. [a. la./ittiior, agent‘-n. 
f. finire to bound ; a literal transl, of Gr. dpi(6jv 
Horizon.] The horizon. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. vr. Introd. (ed. 7) 604 The other 
Crosse Diameter, .signifieth the Horizon, which for distinc- 
tions sake is otherwise called the Finitor. 1671 Flamsteed 
in Rigaud Corr. Sci» Men (1841) II. 124 Not thinking but 
that the appearance, .would be invisible as celebrated under 
our finitor. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iir. 147/1 In Terms 
of Art used’ by Limners. . Finitor [is the] Horizon. 2704 J. 
Harris Lex, Techn.^ Finitor^ the same with Horizon. 

rinitude (fi'niti/id). [f. FINITE + -TUDE.] The 
condition or state of being finite ; the condition of 
being subject to limitations ; = Finiteness. 

2644 R. Harwood DavieCs Sanct. 13 The finitude of the 
King’s presence. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. iv. 314 Void 
of al power and composition, and therefore of al finitude 
and limicacion, 1733 Cnevne Eng, Malady r. viri. § 4 (1734) 
73 It seems Precision is a Contradiction to Finitude. 1836 
Sir G. Head Home Tour 128 Those catastrophes which 
. . serve to remind man of the finitude of his wisdom. 1842 
DeMorcanD/^. ^ Ini. Calculus 66 The values of jt which 
satisfy such a condition are separated by intervals of finitude. 
1878 Newcomb Astron. iv. ui.505 This idea of the fini- 
tude of space. 

Finity (fi*niti). [ad. OF. finiU^ f. fini (pa. 
pple. oijUnir to bound) Finite c.] := prec. 

167s Burthocge Causa Dei Ep. Ded. Aiijb, The Finity 
of Sin, that in its own Nature cannot Merit an Infinite 
Punishment. 1813 Busby Lucretius I. 1081 The laws of 
nature Finity oppose. 1835 Miss Cobbe IniuiL Mor. 17 
Creatures . . exposed by the finity of their natures to con- 
tinual temptations. 

F^an: see Fingan. 

Fiiile (fi'gk’l). Ohs, dial. Forms: 3fene- 
cel, 4 fenkil, 5 fenkylle, 4-6, 9 fenkel, 5-6 
feukellfe, 6 fyncle, 6, 9 flnckle, 6 finkil, 7-9 
finkel, Ankle. See also Fennel. [ME,/c;tgce/f 
ad. L. fsenicnlum : see Fennel, The immediate 
source may be continental Teut. ; cf. Du. venkely 
OHG. fmaehaly finachaly mod, Ger. fettckel.'l = 
Fennel i. 

c 1*63 Voc. in Wr.-lVulcker 556 Fmiculuut, fenecel. c 1440 
Promp. Patv. 155/2 TtnVyW^.Jeniculum. 2367 Maplet 
Gr, Forest 42 Fenkell is an Heroc of the Gardaine and fielde 
common to them both. ^ 2639 Rowdotham Gate Lang, Uni. 
xii. § 132 These are spices; Pepper. .fenil or finkel, thyme. 
2883 Almondbury Gloss., Finkel, fennel. 

attrib. C2350 Med, MS. in Archxot. XXX. 351 Take 
y« jus of fenkel rote And droppyn in y« cyne. 136a Lancl. 
P. PI. A. V. 156 A Ferbing-worb of Fenel-seed [v.r, {enkil seed], 
Finks : see Fenks. 

Finless (fi*nles), a. [f. Fin sb. + -less.] With- 
out a fin or fins. 

2596 Shake. 2 Hen. IV, lu. i. 251 A finne-Iesse Fish. 2773 
in Ash. 2863 C. A. Johns Home Walks 150 A thin cylin- 
drical fish. .with a blunt head and finless tail. 

Finlet (fimlet). [dim. of Fin.] A small fin. 
2874 J. G. Wood Hat. Hist. 579 Delicate filamentary 
finlets. .decorate the tail in some species. 

Finn, Fin (fin). [OE. Finnas pi., correspond- 
ing to ON. Finnr, Sw., Da., Ger. Finite, 

In the first and second centuries the name is recorded as 
L. Fennl tTac.), Gr. 4*iV»'0i (Ptol.). Presumably of Teut. 
origin ; some have conjectured that it is related by ablaut 
to Fen sb.^ 

The name, used by the Teut. nations for an indi- 
vidual of a people in North-Eastern Europe and 
Scandinavia, calling themselves Suomi or Sttome- 
laissety and speaking a language of the Ural-Altaic 
class. Often applied more widely to include other 
peoples closely allied ethnically and linguistically 
to the Finns proper or Suomi. 

C893 K. A^lfred Oros. i. i. (Sweet) 17 pa Finnas . . & pa 
Beormas spraecon neah an gebeode. 1599 K. /El/red's 
Oros. in Hakluyt Voy. I. He iudged, that the Fynnes and 
Biarmes speake but one language. 2854 Latham in Smith's 
Diet. Cl. Geog, 1. 894 Finn is not the name by which either 
the Finlanders or the Laplanders know themselves. It is 
the term by which they are known to the Northmen. 

Finn: see Finnip. 

Finnac^k : see Finnoc. 

Finnan (fiman). Also fludhorn, findram, 
ABtram, Andon, Ann on. [A place-name used 
attrib. app. orig.thename ofthe ri\QX FindkomyOX 
of a place so called on its banks ; but confused with 
Findon, the name of a village in Kincardineshire.] 
A haddock cured with the smoke of green wood, 
turf, or peat earth. More fully Jinnandiaddock 
{-kaddid), -spelding. 

fli774 Fergusson Leith Races Poems (1845) 33 The 
Buchan bodies .. Their bunch o' findrams cry. 1812 W. 
Thom Hist, Aberdeen II, 170 Findon haddocks are .. 


esteemed a great delicacy. 2826 Scott Aniiq, xxvi, The 
elder girl . . was preparing a pile of Findhorn haddocks 
(that is, haddocks smoked with green w'ood). 1861 Ramsay 
Remin. v. (cd. 18) 222 ‘ Ftndon/ or * Finnan baddies/ are 
split, smoked, and partially dried haddocks. 2873 J. G. 
Bertram Harvest ^Sea 205 Genuine Finnans, smoked in 
the original way by means of peat-reek, 2893 Times 23 Dec. 
3/6 Central Fish Market.. Aberdeen finnons sold well. 

Finned (find), [f. Fin iS.4-ed2.] Having 
a fin or fins (see senses of Fin ji.). Also in para- 
synthetic derivatives, asfrickly-, red-fimicd. 

*34®^o Alex, 4- Dind. 298 Of be finnede fihes our fode to 
lacche. 2622 Cotcr., Perche de mer, a wholesome, rough- 
find . . rocke-fish. 2707 Moritmer Husb. 61 They. . plough 
up the Turf with a broad finned Plough. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist, (1776) VI. 303 The fish that have cony prickly 
fins, are called Prickly Finned Fish. 2783 Grose Diet. 
Vulgar Tongue s.v. Fin, A one finned fellow, a man who 
has lost an arm. 2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. xxi. 
§ II. (ed. 3) 369 Dolphins .. finned and ducally crowned or. 
2868 AIorris Ear/hly Par, I. 313 Seeing The red-finned 
fishes o’er the gravel play. 

FixLiier (fi'nai). [f. Fin sb. + -er i.] 

1 . A name given to whales of the genus Baltcnop- 
ieray esp. the Rorqual, from the fact of their having 
a dorsal fin. Also Jinner'Whale, 

*793 Statist. Acc, Scotl. V. 190 These (whales] commonly 
measure from 60 to 90 feet in length and are denominated 
finners. 2822 Scott Pirate ii. The Berserkars used to 
snap them (swords and spears] all up into pieces, as a 
finner would go through a herring net. 1855 E. Forbes 
Lit. Papers V. 152 The mighty finners whose 

prodigious /Jeerne.w makes them too Aangorons to encounter. 
2863 A thenxum No. 1987. 732/3 Skeleton of a finner whale. 
x88o Daily Nezvs 8 Dec. tfj The great northern Rorqual 
Razorhack, or ‘ Finner*. 

2. — Finkoo. 

1803 J. Prise Ess. Higltt Soc. II. 377 Finners 

or finnocs, which usually abound in every salmon river, have 
fins of a yellow colour. 

Finnic (fi nik), a. Also 7 Finnoniok, [f. 
Finn + -10. The form Finnonick is ad. mod.L, 
Finnonicus, f. Finno Finn ; cf. Lapponic?^ a. 
Pertaining to the Finns, Finnish, b. Now usually, 
Pertaining to the group of peoples ethnically allied 
to the Finns, or to that division of the Ural-Altaic 
languages to which Finnish belongs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. i. i. giH. 4The Finnic [language] 
used in Finland and Lapland. 2674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
76 The Finnonick Language. 2878 H. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 
368 The Lesghian and other tongues of the Caucasus, by 
some pretended to be of Finnic ongin. 

Hence Pi-nnlcizo v, /w««-7w/.,togive a Finnish 
form to. 

2827 Westm. Rev.Vll. 320 The foreign names, .have been 
gradually finnicized, and Diblia is now written Piplia. 

Finnicking*, finnikin ; see Finicking. 
Finnier, var. of Fineeb v.y Obs, 

+ Finziimbran, Obs. rare-^. [Of arbitrary 
formation : cf. conimbntmy var. of Conditdrum.] 
A trifle, a gimcrack. 

2653 Walton Angler (1676! 263 He saw Ribbins and 
Looking-glasses , . and Hobbyhorses . . and all the other 
finnimbruns that make a compleat Country Fair 

FiTim^. slang-. Also Ann, Anny. [Said to 
be a Yiddish pronunc. of Ger. five.] A five- 
pound note. 

2846 R. L. Snowden Magistr, Assist. 346, I . . got six 
Finnips and a Cooter for the Yacks. 2865 Mavhew Loud. 
Labour III. 396 The notes were all finnies (;Cs notes), and 
a good imitation. 2879 Macm. Mag. Oct. 505/1 Fifty quid 
in double finns. 

Finnish, (fi'nij), a. [f. Finn + -ish ; cf. ON, 
Finnskry Sw., Da. Finske, Ger. Finnisch.'] Pertain- 
ing to the Finns; rarely in wider sense = Finnic b. 
Also absol. quaswA. the Finnish language. 

2789-96 Morse Atn. Un. Geog. XI. 84 The Ostiaks, who 
are likewise a Finnish race, a 2845 Hood Sir y. Bering 
24 Although you should begin in Dutch, and end (like me) 
in Finnish. 2856 Gazetteer 0/ the World HI. 359 The 
Finnish peasantry. 

Finnoc (fi'npk). Also 8 Aiinac(k, -eck, -ock, 
8-9 phin(n)ock. [a. Gttei./ionnag, f, white.] 

* A white trout, a variety of the Salmo fario ’ 

Qam.). 

2772 Pennant Tour Scotl. (1794) 230 Phinocs are taken 
here in great numbers. 1792 Siaitsi. Acc. Scotl. HI. 360 
A trout called a finneck ..appears in. .July and August. 2834 
Jardine in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No, 2. 51 This fi.sh 
I consider to be the Salmo albus of Flemiog. .the Phinnock 
of the north and west of Scotland. ^2850 Nat. Encycl. I. 
38 The river abounds with trout, finnock, eels. 

Finny (fi'Ri)* [f* ^ sb. + -y k] 

1 . Provided with or having fins ; finned. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. iir. viii. 29 Proteus.. Along the fomy 
waves driving his finny drove. 1693 Biackuore Pr. Arth. 
IV. 52 The Finny or the Feather’d Kind. 2830 Blackie 
jEschylus I. 143 With finny monsters teems the sea. 
b. nonce-use. Of a person : With arms like fins. 

1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudhts vii, .Miss Skeat .. 
looked tall and finny. 

2 . Of the nature of a fin ; like a fin. 

2648 Herrick Hesper. (2869)338 Never againe shall I with 
finnie-ore Put from or draw unto the faithfull shore. 2668 
Wilkins Real Char. 133 Finny substances, standing out 
from each side like wings. 

3 . a. Of or pertaining to fish. b. Teeming \vith 
fish. Cf. Fin sb. t c. 

J764 Goldsm. Trav. 187 He.. With patient angle, trolls 


the finny deep._ 2831 Blackvj, Mag. XXX. 965 Instinctive 
all with finny life. 2867 J. B, Rose tr. Virgil's /Eneid 99 
The headlong osprey, .skims the finny flood. 

t Fi-nny, vi-nny, Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
fynig, i.fyne mould. Cf. Fenny.] ’ Mouldy.' 

asqzz Vinney [see Finewy]. 2861 Ramsay 7 ? Ser.ir. 
p. xxix. ‘ I can’t eat un [a loaf], zur ; it be soa vinny.' I dis- 
covered that hemeant ‘mouldy*. Dorset Dial, 

97 Blue vinny, or vinnied, cheese. 

! Finny : see Finnip. 

II Finocllio (finp-kip). Also 8 fenochia, -io, 
■occhio, Anocha, Anochi, 8-9 Aii(n)ochia. [IL 
Jinocchio popular L. fenoclum : see Fennel.] 
The sweet fennel {Fccniculum duke) ; also called 
the dwarf or French fennel. 

2723 R. Digby Let. to Pope 14 Aug. How spring the 
Brocoli and the Fenochio. 2767 J. Abercrombie Ev. Man 
oxvn Gardener (18031 658/1 Fincchio, or French fennel; for 
soups, sallads, etc. 2796 C. Marshall Garden, xvu (1813) 
267 Finochio is a sort of dwarf fennel. 2847 Craig, Ein~ 
nochia, a variety of fennel. 

t Fi*nter-fa*nter. Obs. [A j'ingling redu- 
plication of unmeaning sounds. Cf. Fiddle- 
Paddle.] The name of a herb. 

? a 2400 [see Fetterfoe], 

II Fio'Ceo. Obs. Also 7 erron. Aocchio. [It. 
fiocco {'^.Jiocchi) : see Flock sb.’‘^'\ A tassel, 

1694 S_ Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp. Burnet i. 2 Fiocchio's 
or Cardinals Horse-top-knots. 2714 Hist. Mitre ^ Purse 30 
A Cardinals Horse with his Fiocco upon him. 

tPi'ole. Obs. Also 4-5 fyole, viol(e, AoUe, 
6 fyoyle. [a. OF.Jioley phiole-Vx.ffolayXnedL.'L. 
fiola (class, L. phiala, Gr. <ptd\tj ) : see Phial, 
Vial.] A bowl, cup, or pbial. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1476 Fyoles fretted with Acres 
& fleez of golde. a 1375 yosepk Arim. 290 Sencers . . and 
a viole of sence. 2382 WvetiR Ntim. vii. 13 A siJuern fiole 
(1388 viol], hauynge seuenti sides aftir the peyse of the 
seyntuaiye. ^2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43, xii. fiolles of 
gold. 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 583 Fiola, a ffyole or a 
cruet. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 47 The fyole fulle of the 
hoU libacion. 2542 R. Copland Guydott's Quest, Chimrg., 
A glasse full, or tne mountenaunce of a fyoyle. 

Fion. A piece cut from a fish and used for bait. 
2B7S WiLCOCKS Sea-Fisherm. 237 This [mackerel] bait is 
termed a last, lask, float, or fion. 

Fiond, obs. form of Fiend. 

Fiord, fiord(fyo9jd), Also8fuir,9fyord. [a. 
Nonv, fiord-.^O^. prehistoric *ferpu’zi\ 

A long, narrow arm of the sea, running up between 
high banks or cliffs, as on the coast of Norway. 

1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 247 Till it comes to Tilus-fiord. 
2742 Middleton in Phil. Trans. XLII. 167 These Shores 
have many Inlets or Fuirs. 2828 £. Henderson 
1. p. vi, The Faxe Fiord abounds with lava. 1853 Kane 
Grinned Exp. xlviii. (1856) 447 Those great indentations 
known as the Fiords. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 8x In 
the .sheltered and shallow fjords of Denmark, the sea is 
generally calm. 

b. attrib., as fiord-mouth ; fiord-like adj, 

2885 Pall Mall G. 7 May 4/2 Coal Harbour is situated on 
the same fiordJike Burrard Inlet. 2887 Jbid. 23 Aug. 6/1 
Islands .. lying in the fjord-mouths. 

Florin (f^i'orin). [App. a corruption of Ir. 
fiorthdn long coarse grass.] A species of grass 
{Agrostis stolonifera or alba). Also fiorin-grass. 

2809 W. Richardson in Farmers' Mag. X. 503 The variety 
of Irish graw called Fiorin. 2812 Examiner 7 Sept. 563/2 
The wheat has been fairly eaten out by the couch and fiorin 
grass. 1856 W. Allincham in Atheneeum 26 July 931 The 
clover and the florin deep. x866 Evening Star 24 Mar., 
The fiorin grass, which some farmers anathematise as a weed, 

Fiorite (fio^Toit). Min. [Named by Thomson 
1796 from Santa Fior-a, its locality see - 1 TK-] 
An incrustation formed from the decomposition o 1 
the siliceous minerals of volcanic rocks about 
fumaroles, or from the siliceous waters of hot 


spnngs. 

2808 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 52 Muller’s glass, or Lava 
glass. -Fiorite. 2830 Lyell Priuc. Geol. I. S14 A siliceous 
incrustation, first noticed by Dr. Thompson under the name 
of fiorite. 2884 Dana Min. 199 The original fiorite. .occurs 
in tufa. 

il Fioritura (f/pritTPra). PI. fioriture. [It. 
fioritura, f, fiorire to flower.] A florid ornament 
or embellishment in music. Usually pi. 

2841 Lady Blessingto.n Idler in France I. 220 The only 
defect I can discover in her singing is an exxess oifioritup. 
a 2859 De Quincey Conz’ersation Wks. XIV. 155 These im- 
proviptu torrents of music create rapturousyforz/Krt'. 

iransf. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 323 The modern poet 
[endeavours] . . to embroider their materials with the dazzling 
fioriture of his invention. 

Tip (fip). U.S. [short for fippenny hit^ (See 
quot. i860.) 

2860 Bartlett D/W./J/wtfr., Fippenny Bit, or contracted, 

fivepence. In Pennsylvania, and several ofthe Southern 

States, the vulgar name for the Spanish half-real. 2 7 
T, Hill Order Studies (1878) 49 The . .tips and eleven- 

penny bits of fifty years ago. , 

Hence Pi’pswortlx, as much as may be botign 
sold for a * fip ’. . ^ r,-/> 

2844 Maury Let. to A. Maury 23 June, 

(188S) 48 If nonsense will sell at all, I am s 5 

here three fipsworth of it. ^ 

Kpenny (fi peni). slan^. Aho ^ 

penm)y. [Corr^tion of Five-penny.] CSk<Po‘s.) 
,S.z J. H. AM; => clasp-kn.fe. 
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j8^ Barr^re & Leland Slangy Fipenny (thieves', a clasp 
knife. The term is in common use in Australia, where it 
was introduced by the convicts, 

Pi’ppence. CoUoq, [Corruption of five pence^ 
= Five pence. 

1607 R. C. World 0/ Wonders 50 Women gorgeously ap* 
parelled, finicall and fine as fippence. 1721 J. Kelly .ScrJ/. 
Prera, 18 As fine as Fippence, you'll give a Groat raking. 
1823 BlacJciv, Ma^. XIII. 457 On leaving the lush-crib, we 
can figure them giving fippence to the drawer. 

Pipple (fi’p’l), sb. Also Sc, faiple. [Cf. Icel. 
fiipi Up of a horse.] 

tl. The plug at the mouth of a wind-instrument, 
by which its volume was contracted. Obs, rarc^^, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 161 Let there be a Recorder made 
with two Fipples, at each end one- 

2 . north, dial. * The imderlip in men and ani- 
mals, when it hangs down large and loose ’ (Jam.). 
_To hang a {the^ one's) fipple : to look disappointed, 
discontented, or sulky ; also, to weep. 

1805 A. Scott Poems 23 (Jam.) Condemned to hang a 
faiple. 1825 Brockett J/. Country Gloss.^*‘%^^ how he 
hangs his fipple.* 1892 Northumb, Gloss, s. v. ‘What a 
fipple !’ — what a face you're making. 

3 . dial. (See quot.) 

2892 Northumb. Gloss.y After stocks of com remain stand- 
ing for a lime, the bottoms of the sheaves become naturally 
longer on the outside than the inside, which is called their 
‘fipple 

f Pi’pple, V. Sc. Obs. Also 6 fepple. [Cf. 
Sw. Jlipa to weep with distortion of the mouth.] 
intr. ? To whimper, whine; Ito slaver, dribble. 

14. . Peebles ioPlay xxv, He fippilit like ane faderles foie, 
xsefe Dunbar Tna Mariit Wemen 214 He feppillis like a 
farcy aver, that fljTit on a gillot. 

Pir (f 5 i). Forms: 3-8 firr, 4fer, ve(e)r, 
4~5 fyr(re, south, vyrre, 4-7 flrre, (6 fire, 7 fyre), 
7 fur, 4- fir. [ME. firr^ firre. perh. repr. OE. 
*fyre or (in combs, fyriskdgr fir-wood, 

etc.; cf. Da. OTeut. ^furhjdn- f. *furhd, 

forhdi whence OE. furh{vjudu)^ OHG. forha 
(MRG, vorhejGtr.fiihre), ON., Norw., Sw.fura. 
For the formation cf. Beech, OE. bkei-^bbkjon 

f. h$kd (Ger. bztchc). 

A form differing in ablaut-grade is OHG. vereh-eih (rare 
early mod.Ger.^rcA), Lombardyerr/tn, all denotinga kind 
of oak (L. xsculus). I’he L. Queroits oak is doubtless cog- 
nate.) 

1 . The name given to a number of coniferous 
trees, of different genera. Scotch Tir {Pinus 
syhjcsiris)^ a native of Arctic Europe and Asia; 
perhaps indigenous in a few spots of northern 
Britain; called also Scotch Pine. Silver rir 
(Abies pectinaia)f a native of the mountainous 
parts of middle and southern Europe ; so called 
from its whiteness under the leaves. Silver Fir 
of Canada (Abies balsamca)^ a small tree which 
uirnishcs * Canada balsam.' Spruce I'ir (Picea 
excelsa), a native of northern and mountainous 
central Europe ; called also Norway Spruce, 

(The first quot. is doubtful : the word may be Far.) 
a 1300 Cursor M. iisoi (GOtt.) (Rekels] .. cs a gum l^at 
cummesoffirr, cx38t Chaucer 179 The sayling 
firr. 1398TREVISA Barth. De P. K. xvii. iv. (Tollcm, hlS ), 
Veer (2535 Fcr] is a tre Jjat streccheh in Icngk« upwarde. 
a 2490 Botoncr Itiu. (1778) 275 Arborcs ct mastys dc vyrre 
cum aiichoris iacent. x^o Palsgr. 220/2 Fyrrc a tree, 
sapfiin. 1590 Srn.s'SER P. Q. 1. i. 9 The firre that weepeth 
J624 Capt. Smith yir^inia i. 19 The rocky clifts . . 
overgrown with Firre. 2713 C'tess Winchelsea Misc. 
Poems iB_8 The silver Firr dotes on the stately Pine. 2777 
Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 47 Spruce fir, &otch nr, 
Silver fir, Weymouth fir. 2794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. 
.vxviii. 4^6 .Silver Fir is so named from the whiteness of the 
leaves underneath. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. As.rie. 
I. 267 ‘As a nurse ’..'no other tree equals the Scotcli fir.’ 
2877 JJfiVANT Odyss. V. 290 Firs that reach the clouds. 

2 . The wood of any of these trees, Firdn-bondj 
* a name given to lintels, bond-timbers, wall-plates, 
and indeed .all timbers builliiiwalIs*(iS46Biichanan 
Ttchnol. Dicti). 

2398 I’revisa Barth. De P, R. xvn. exxi. (149^) 6S4 The 
ver rotyih anonc vndcr erthe. x6xi Biqli: x King^ vi. 15 
Hec .. coucred the fioorc of the house with plankcs of firre. 
1677 Yarranto.v Bu/^t. Imfrov. 69 Many Cities are built of 
Fir, 1823 P. Nicnoi.soN Praet. Build. 261 The fir which 
is mosilv used in carpcntiy* is distinguished by the name of 
Memcl Fir. 

b. Sc.r^caiulle-Jiri see Candle 7. 

xBi, W. ErATTlc Enteriain, ^ Inxtmct. Tales I. ■xi Pate 
. .Lul-a liouse dare hardly looh, Hut had, and smiir t)ie fir. 

3 . altrih.iinA Comb. a. simple attrib. : (sensei), 
fir-bar!;, -ilumf, -cone (hence fir-ooniti^, nonce- 

wil-l. -sireos, ■ftanlalion, -seed, -top. --.vood\ (sense 
■l),n%/ir-lathiiii;,-p!aiil:, -pole,-timber\ b. inslni- 
incnl.il or iiara 5 )iillictic, ns ftr-bordereJ, -built, 
-seeuled, -topped atljs. 

2840 Mrs. Norton Dream 2 The changeful bcann still 
pl.iyM On the •fir-l«irk. 1891 Du//K.\V:(tx 7 Sept, s/i Along 
the *fir-l>ordertd road. 1W7 Smvtii Sailors Worddh.. *Fir. 
tuili, con'trtJCted cf fir. 1842 Fauer Strrian Lake 3«,6 
Groupcs of birch .. Isi'^c up . . Among the 'firKlumps d.Trk, 
x8i8 KEATS P.ndym. i. 256 Oak-appir-s and ^fir-coneA brown, 
1819 Miss ^ilT^OKD in /(/rttB-oi 11 . 56, 1 like it (rc.Td 5 ngl 
.. l)'‘ttcr than •fir-contnc — better than violeting. 18^ 
(7rr/‘2 thvH Paf^r 29 Nov. *36/1 The newest grrciu arc 
called crction and **fir'grrcn *. 1884 Ileal! K Kahib. Catat. 


84/1 Webbing made of reed and used in substitution of 
*fir-Iathing. 1855 H. Clarke Diet. s.v. Fir^ *Fir-plank. 
2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (2863) 61 The dark 
verdure of the *fir-plantations. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
177 The Pole is commonly made of a *Fir-pole. 2823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 223 Fir-poles, small trunks of fir- 
trees. x88o 0 \i\nKj\Ioths II. 384 He was thinking of green, 
cool, dusky, *fir-scented Ischl. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Port. 
(17291 296 *Fir-seeds. 2858 Skyring's Builders' Prices 62 
l^lemel and all other *fir timbers. 2855 Kingsley Heroes 
It. 212 Upon the ''fir-tops hung the bones of murdered men. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 3/2 The *fir-topped hill that shuts 
out the view of the lake. t:254o Leland Jiin. vii. (1744) 32 
Ther be founde in Morisch and Mossy Grounde . . *Fyr- 
woodde Rootes. 26x1 Bible 2 Sam. vi. 5 Instruments made 
of Firre-wood. 2877 Black Green Past. it. (1878) 12 That 
distant line of firwood on the horizon. 

4 . Special comb. : as fir-apple, -ball, the fruit 
of the fir-tree ; a fir-cone ; t fir-beech, the lime 
or linden tree (L, ttlia) ; ^v-hoh—firapple; fir- 
brush (see quot.) ; ^-candle — Kill 2 b ; fir- 
cedar (see quot.) ; fir olub-moss = fir-tnoss ; fir- 
deal, a deal or plank of fir; also, fir-wood cut 
in planks ; fir-marigold (see quot.) ; fir-moss 
(see quot.) ; fir-needle (see quot.) ; fir-pine =» 1 ; 
fir-rape, a parasitic plant on roots of fir and beech 
(//ypopithys inul({flora)\ fir-spell — Fir 2 b 
(in quot. referring to fir-roots so used). Also Fir- 
tree. 

17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 247 The Fir-Tree 
. .bears a scaly Fruit of a piramidal Figure, call’d the •Fir- 
Apple. 2878 Brittcn & Holland Plant-n. 184 Fir Apple 
, -*Fir Balls. .*Fir-bob. 2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Htisb. 
11. (1586) xoi b, The Fyrre, the Oke, the Chestnulte, 
the “Fyrrebeeche. 2879 Mlss Jackson Shnpsh. Word- 
hk.^ *Firdirushesy the needle-foliage of fir trees. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny II. 179 The great Cedar, called by the Greeks 
Cedrelate, as one would say, the *Fir-Cedre, yeeldeth a 
certain pitch or parrosm named Cedria. 2855 ^Iiss Pratt 
Ferns 238 Order Lycopodiacese, L. Selago (*Fir Club-moss, 
Upright Fir-moss). z45o, 1558, 2604, 2628 •Fir-deal [see 
Deal i, ib]. 2834 Pringle Afr.Sk. ix. 308 The *fir- 
marigold [mesembryanthemum] was expanding its radiated 
crowns over thousands of acresL 2879 Prior Plantm. 80 
*Fir‘moss^ a mossy looking plant like a little fir-tree, Lyco' 
podium Selago. 2883 Hampsh. Gloss.^ * Fir-needles^ the 
leaves of the Scotch Fir. 2843 Marrvat M. Violet .yxxv. 
290 The *fir-piiies . , told us that we had reached the highest 
point of the hills. 2862 Miss Fvt.KTr Flower. PI. 111 . 384 
Order Monotropeas .. (Yellow Bird’s-nest),, called also •Fir- 
rape. 1884 Evangelical Mag. Feb. 60 The Fir-Rape . . 
grows at the foot of beech and fir trees. 2697 Phil. Trans. 
XIX. 382 Examine the *Fir.spens, as they call them, who 
are brought up the River Ouse by the Turff-men ana sold 
at York. 

Pir, var, form of Fur. 

t FiTdou, V. Sc. Obs. Also firdoun, frid(d)- 
oun. [ad, F. frodonn-er.’] intr. To warble, to 
quaver in singing. Hence PiTdoning vbl. sb. 

2599 A. Hu.mr Hymnest Day Estivall 28 ’i’heir firdoning 
the bony birds In banks they do begin. x6. . MosTCo.MnRiE 
Chen^ie 4 Slae^ vii. (In Ever Green 1724) Compleitly mair 
sweitly Scho fridound flat and schuirp. 

Tire (foi®-i), sb. Forms : i fyr, 2-4 fiir(e, 3-5 
fuyr(e, 4 fuir(e, 5 feure, 2-5 fer(e, 3 south. 
ver(e, (5 feer), 2-7 fler(e, (3 feir), 4-6 fyr(e, (5 
lyyr. 5-7 fyer(e, (5 feyer, 6 fyar, fieare), 2-5 
fir, 3- fire, [Com, AVGer. : OE./yr str. neut. = 
OViis.fiuryfior, 0 ^.fitfr (Du, 7w/rr, Flem. vier\ 
OFiG./iur,filir (MHG. viury fiwer, G^v.fcuer)\ 
the Teel, fiir-r str, masc., fyre str, neut., fire, and 
Sw., Da, lighthouse, beacon, may be of German 
or Eng. origin. The OTeut. *f{lir^ (cons, stem) 
corresponds to Gr. xru-ip, wup, Umbrian pir^ Arm. 
hnry of same meaning ; cf. Skr. // 7 , pdvaka fire.] 

In poetry sometimes as two syllables (faj* 04 i 

A. As simple sb, 

1 . The iiaturalagencyoractive principle operative 
in combustion; popularly conceived as a substance 
visible in the form of flame or of ruddy glow or 
incandescence. 

^825 Vesp. Psalter xv\\. 9 txviii. 8) Astag rec in eorre bis 
ik fyr from onsicnc his bom. a xooo Cxdmon's Exod. 03 
(Gr.) Him beforan foran Syr and wolcen, ^1x75 Latn 5 , 
Horn. 89 On l>is$c deic com he halie gast on furcs lieowc 
to godes hir^c, 4rs2oo Ormin 27414 He swalU [jurrh 
fircss wundc. e 2*50 Gen. 4 Ex. 2240 Do meidencs herden 
quilum seien, Dat tier sulde al dis werld forsweoen. XS97 
R. Glouc. (1724) 252, Y formed as a dragon, as red as pe 
fu>T. 2340 Aycnb. 265 fkrr me geb uram chcle in to greatc 
liclc of uerc. c 2380 Wvchf .J r/. /KX t. III. 102 panne maist 
hou wih tendre gete fuyrc of pat stone. 2447 Bokesiiam 
Sryniys (Roxb.)2z The feer s\'ych owt dede retinc From his 
Ithc oragon’s] mouth. 25x6 Pilgr. Per/, (W, de \V. 1531) 3 
Whichc from y* gjTdcll dqwnwardc was all l>ke fjTc. 2607 
Hieron iFks. I, 364 Fier is knoum to be fier by the heat, 
though for the time it haue no flame. x6*» .Mauhc ir. 
Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. i. 49 With a face as red as fire. 
2781 Guiuon Deel. 4 r. 111 . Ixxi. 802 Fire is the most 
powerful agent ofUfe and dcatlu 2837 J. H. Newman /’ nr. 
.Vrwr.(»839)I.i.9 Fire docs not inflame iron, but it inflames 
straw. 

b. ns one of the four 'elements*. 

a 2^00 Fragm. Pol. Sc. (Wright) 122 Next the none the 
fur IS hext, 2576 Baker Jewett of Health X7oa, Mans 
blood ..out of which draw, according 10 Art, the fowre 
Elements , .I'hc water of it auaylcth in alt sicknesses , .'i'hc 
Ayrc alvj distvUcd of tt much auaylcth vnto [etc.]. .But tlie 
fsTC ptircliascd of it it more precious ..llii^ fyre is n.Tnied 
the Ivllxir siia^ 1700 Dryden FahteSy Pyihag, Philcs. 5x7 
*1110 force cf fire ascended first.. Ilicn air succeeds. 


c. with reference to bell or puigatorv ; so^l^ 
times in //. Also in Alchemy, ^Fire of HtU^ 
Alkahest. 

cryj^Rushw.Gosp. Mark ix. 44Der. .Ji fyTnebiSsidrj'srai 
c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 22 b'e 5 e sejo, Jju stunia,seh 5 
scyldis helle fyres. a 227s Cott. Horn. 221 |>at cce fc 
<2x300 Cursor M. 29165(0011.) pe fier of purgalori. 
Fulke Con/uf. Purg. 102 But what doctrine is liycd..bjTht 
fire of purgatory? 2657 G. ST.SRKEv//r/«;r«f’2 
The sweet oyl .. by cohobation with the fire of Hcilukt 
is, the Alchahesl) becomes volatile. 2667 Milton A Z. l 
48 In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire. 1829 k. Fov 
BL.ANQUE Eng. under T Admiuist. (1837) I. 273 [A child, 
witness) ‘knows that people who swear falsely in a Cou.t 
of Justice go to brimstone and fire’. 

*847 Tennyson Princ. v. 444 The fires of Hell Mii 
with his hearth. 


d. Volcanic heat, flame, or glowing lava; fa 
volcanic eruption. 

czsSa Skory in Nature XXVII. 3x6 The fyers doc ofie 
breake forth from out the hole in the loop of this hill. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. i.x. 391 This last and least fire [of Etna} 
runne downe in a combustible flood. 2734 PorEFjx. .l/ei 
IV. 124 Shall burning iElna . . Forget to thunder and reesH 
her fires ? 18x1 W. J. JEIooKEtt Iceland <18131 H. ic6 Hccla, 
from the frequency of its fires . . has been *. the most cele- 
brated. 184s Darwin Voy. Nat. i. 2 The volcanic fires cf 
a past age,, have, .rendered the soil unfit for vegetation. 

+ e. Farriery. = Cautery. • Cf. to give the fn 
in I f. Obs. 

163s Markham Faithf. Farrier (1638) 103 The Actuall fire 
stoppeth corruption of members, and .stanchelh blood.. Th; 
Potential! fires are Medecins Corosive, Putrefactive, or 
Caustick. 2737 Bracken Fairiery ImPr. (1740) II, 199 
Horses must submit to Fire. Ibid. 218 Is not this Oil, in 
a great measure, what we call potential Fire? 


f. Phrases, f fi^^ (M • ^PPb' ^ 

match to. set light to \ to kindle, lit. and fig . ; aho 
ahsol. ; (^) in Farriay (also, to give thefirt\i^ 
cauterize; in quots. ahsol,' To set {^d)breU 
(i* efi i* ittf *i* oily d" tifon) : to apply fire to, kindle, 
ignite. To strike (or *1* smite's fire \ see the verbs. 

<12430 Lydc, Minor P., Agst. Idlen. xx, Pcr^'odcs.. 
From flyntes smote fuyre, darying in the roote. 
Grafton Chron. II. 207 b, Thei set fire in their loog* 
ynges, and departed in good ordre of battall. 15^0 nsjij 
Alv. F 450 To strike fire with a flint, excuUre 
scintillam. 1580 Blundevil Horsemanship iv. eUxw. 
(lieading)., Of Cauterization, or giuing the fire. 1590 ji* 
J. Smyth Disc, Weapons 21 The Harquebuiiers P'ly 
fire with their matches., to the louchpowder. 
Grimstonr Hist. Siege Ostend 45 A fine Bullet .. «} 
of a bairell of Poulder. 2607 A. Brewer Lingua iv. i, 

. .gives fire to the touch-hole. 2623 Bingham Pier.efhtr.^ 
All arose and .. set fire on the Carts, and lents. ibJJ 
Bp. Hall Hard Te.xts 549 Who shall invade their 
and set a fire on their chief city. 263s Markham ZoLfA 
Farrier (1638) 103 There are two wales to give fire. 
Stufmy Mariner's Mag. v, 85 These Fuses are verycefw’ 
to give Fire, a 2674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. xni. (*yv *_“• 
354 The Lady . . having given fire her self to the Ca»nr» 
2700 Tyrrell Hist, Eng. II. 786 ‘lliey set *.i 

Suburbs. 27*5 Land. Gaz, No. 6447/4 0 *^® 9 ^ 
Persons did strike Fire. 2737 Bracken farnery te-r ' 
(1757) n. 217 The absurdity of giving the Fire 
of Bog-spavins. 2762 Gray Let, to Brown 24 oei)t. r 
was given to all the lustres al once by trains of prepared 

g. In exclamatory phrases (cf. i c). 

{s6ox, 2604: see Brimstone I b.) 28*5 J.NEAL^rfL 7 c’«‘*( 
n.91 Fire an’ brimstone! lay hold o’ the trumpet, ImJ’* * ^ 
Dickens Bat^t. RudgeX. Fire and fury, master i..'VMtE 
we done, ih.at you should talk to us like this I 

h. Proverbs, Do not put fire to flax of 

t There is no fire without smoke : i. c. cvcr)tnmft 
has some disadvantages. There is no smoke vt •* 
out fire (see quot. 1670). , 

a 2450 A*;</. dela Tour 2^ It wille make her do anu 
the worse, as it were to puttc fere in flexe. xS 39 , * a' *■ , 
Erasnt. Prov. <1552) 57 Put not fyer to fyer. .'J 
is touched in Englyshc where it is sayde, that wc 0 .'7 
: to lowe. 2546 J, Hkvwood 


not to put fyre 
There is no fjTc without Mmc smoke. 


ttrorf 

243 No smoke without some fire, /.<•. There is no 
rumour without some ground for it. 1888 I* 

Midas II. xii, ‘There is no smoke without 
Rolleston, eagerly. i, t/s* 

2 . State of ignition or combustion. ' In ,* 
On fire (also fircy ff" 

burning ; _/ 7 ^. inflamed with p.assion, angcfi ^ * 
etc. To set (or f put) on fire (also 
'Yon a fire) : to ignite, set burning ; dlso fig. ■■ 
flame, excite intensely. To set the Thamesfi^yy • 
to make a brilliant reputation. See also *j. 

Not found in OE., nor is there anything 
Cerm.in ; F. h.Ts en feu. The phraacs in ht- st^***^ ' 
refer to destructive burning: cf- 5. . 

riAoo Apd. Loll, 3 For boo pre chimneis ich 10 ^ 

fendis blowing is sett in fire. /; 2400-50 n\\t 

Fest I all on [z>.r. ini a lircl»c foly Isjourc nwen. e H^S 
Myst. (xSSs) m. 742 Goo in-to J»is howssc, ft lAej 
on a feyer, ^248^ Caxton Sonnet of 
sett all his londcs in fyre. r 2500 Mtlusine 
his go<ldcs that he shuld puttc al on fyre,^ 

107 b. The fortresse .. thei tokc and set it,uii 
Wilson Rhet. (1580) 136 No mans nature »< 
to l>e heated, ^xcept the Oralour liym^lf be cn 


Fat fier. 



on fire by an antipcnstasii. 2697 
'I'hc Sea all of a Fire about us. * 7*4 Dt • ^^,5 

Crtftf//rr (1840) 143 'Jhey s'crc all on fire to uu 


FIRE. 
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FIRE. 


Shelley Rev. Islam vi, iv, For to the North I saw the town 
on fire. *857 Trollope Three Clerks vii, When Sir Gregory 
..declared that Mr. Fidus Neverbend would never .set the 
Thames on fire, he meant to express his opinion that that 
gentleman was a fool. 1871 Freeman Norm, Cong, (1876) 
IV. xvii. 80 Enough was carried beyond the sea to set on 
fire the mind.s of all. 

b. To catchy take JirCy (+ set on fire) : to become 
ignited (see Catch v. 44, T.vke z».). Also {coUoq, 
or vttlgar\ to catch on fire. 

■ 1644 Digdy ’Pivo Treat. 1. 183 The Indian canes. .if they 
be first very dry, will of themselves set on fire. 1886 Conway 
Living or Dead x, Now, don’t catch on fire like that, Philip. 
3. Fuel in a state of combustion ; a mass of burn- 
ing material, e. g. on a hearth or altar, in a burning 
furnace, etc. f To keep ones fire : to stay at home. 
Coals of fire \ see Coal i b. 
a xooo CxdmoiCs Gen. '^zi {Gr.)La3on J)a oSre fyndon J)am 
fyre. <riso5 Lay. 1196 He halde ha mile in bat fur. CX290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 12/373 Ouer a gret fuyr and strong, c 1350 
Will. Palernefyyj Sum-time it hentis me wih hete as not 
a.s ani fure, but quicliche so kene a cold come.s h^r-after. 
<rx43o Tivo Cookery-bks. 42 Do hem on a potte ouer h^ fyre. 
c 1460 Play Sacram, 682 To make an ovyn as redd hott as 
euer yt can be made w* fere, ^1500 Melusine xxxvi. 264 
To long he had kept his fyre. 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1883) 
31 As the gold is prouine in the fyr. ?c:x558 Cavendish 
IVolsey (1825) I. 204 Go down again, and make a great fire in 
your lodge, against I come to dry them. 1634 Prynne Docu- 
inenis agst. Prymne (Camden) 24 He condempnes the booke 
to the fyer. 1697 Dryden PEneid 11. 398 The SVreaths and 
Relicks of th* Immortal Fire. X7X7RERKELEY Tour in Italy 
Wks. 1871 IV. 564 Cold weather; forced to have a fire. 
173SP0PE Donne Sat. 11. 112 No kitchens emulate the ve.stai 
fire. 1833 Scott F. M. Perth ii, A good fire, with the 
assistance of a blazing lamp, spread light and cheerfulness 
through the apartment. 1854 H. Miller Sch. Schm. v. 
(1857' 95 The second apartment .. had . . its fire full in the 
middle of the floor, without back or sides. 

b. transf. and fig. ; also in phr. near the fire. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 408 The other Princes 
and states, especially suche as are nere the fire. X596 
Harincton Metam. ^jax(t 8 t^) xi6 You may make a great 
fire of your gains and be never the warmer, x6ix Bible 
yas. iii. 6 The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquitie. X633 
P. Fletcher Purple Isl. v. iii. So shall my flagging Muse 
to heav’n aspire.. And warm her pineons at that heav’nly 
fire, 1639 Laud in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) III. 11.899 Let 
him make a happy use of coming so near the Fire, and yet 
e.scape. x66^ Hooke Microgr.^x<i The excellent contrivance 
of Nature, in placing in Animals . . a fire . . nourished . . 
by the materials conveyd into the stomach. 1709 Pope Ess, 
Cr/t. 195 Some sjsark of your celestial fire, 

+ c. Fire of joy, a bonfire Feu de joie i. 
nx674 Clarendon Relig, 4* Policy (17x1) I. vi. 314 Pre* 
parations .. by the magistrates for making fires of joy. 

d. The same serving as a beacon. [Cf, 't>o.,fyr 
lighthouse.] 

x7xx Lend. Gaz, No. 4893A The Fire (In a lighthouse) will 
be lighted, .from the First Day of September, 

e. Proverbs. A burnt child dreads ihe fire : see 
Burnt 3 b. \ A soft fire makes sweet malt \ said 
as a recommendation of gentleness or deliberation. 
The fat is in the fire : see Fat sb.^ 3 c. 

Irt 1300 Salomon ^ Sat. (1848) 276 Brend child fur dredeh, 
quoth Hendyhg. 1340 Ayenb. 116 pe ybernde uer dret. 
CX530 R. Hilles Common-Pl. Bk. (1858) 140 A softe ffyre 
makyth swete make. 1550 Coverdale Splr. Perle xiii. 
(1588) 141 A Burnt hande dreadeth the fire. 1663 Butler 
Hftd. I. iii. 1251 Soft fire, They say, does make sweet Malt, 
Good Squire. 

+ f. in enumerations : A household. Obs, 

X630 R. yohnsods Kingd. 4- Commtv. 214 Parishes; in 
some of which., a thousand liousholders or fires doe inhabit. 
x6s3 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xviiL 63 A town of fifteen 
hundred fires. 

F 4. a. The means of lighting a fire or setting 
something alight ; a live coal. b. Firing, fuel. 

<11300 Cxtrsor M. 3163 (Gott.) Suord ne fir forgat he noght. 
And yong ysaac a fagett broght. 1540 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c. 6 With quarelles gunpouder, fyre, and touche. x6xx Bible 
Gen. xxii. 7 Behold the fire and wood ; but where is the 
lambe for a burnt offring? 

b. 1547 Nottingham Rec. IV. 91 In exspenses for fyar 
and candelle. 1635 W. Brereton Trav. (1844) 96 There is 
a mighty want of fire in these moors. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 274 Little extra cxpence . . except a little more 
Lead, and a little more Fire. 

5. Destructive burning, esp. of any large extent 
or mass of combustible material, e.g. a building, 
forest, etc. ; a conflagration. Also in phr. fire 
and sword, (f iron and fire) ; also aitrib. At 
fird s-length (rare) : at a safe distance in the event 
of fire. P'or {to set) on firey etc. see 2 . 

atxg^Catt. Horn. 239 Wic drednesse wur5 J»erJ>an hat fer to 
for him abern3 hat middemad. c 1205 Lay. 2159 He fuhten 
wi3 his leoden mid fure & mid here. ^1325 Knoio Thysel/^o 
in E. E. P. (1862) 131 Hit fareh as fuir of heth. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. IV. 96 Fur on here houses. 1504 Wriotheslcy 
C/<r<?K. (1875) I. 5 A great fier at the ende of London Bridge. 
1568 Grafton Citron. II. 314 Spoylyng the Countrie with 
yron and fyre as he went. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s 
Hush. 1. (1586) gb. These offices (for feare of fyre) you see, 
are all severed from the house. 1600 Holland Livy vii. 269 
In euerie place nothing but fire and sword. X667 Water- 
house {title), A short narrative of the late dreadful fire in 
London. 1734 T, Richers Hist. R. Geneal. Spain 53 They 
..put all to Fire and Sword. 1738 Johnson 14 Now 

a rabble rages, now a fire. 1780 in Lett, xst Earl illalmes- 
bury (iZjo) I. 465 This night we are quiet, and I hear no 
attempts at fire have been made. 1781 Cowper Court. 756 
Till the last fire burn all between the poles. xBzo Shelley 
Ode to Naples 148 The fields they tread look black and hoary 
With fire. 1830 Wesint. Rev. XIII. 313 ‘ The dissolution of 


social order,’ which our fire-and-sword logicians so long and 
confidently preached, x8ss Trollope Warden xix, That 
would be saving something out of the fire. 1862 H. Marryat 
Year in Sweden II. 428 Wooden houses, wisely placed at 
fireVlength from each other. 

Fs"', *548 Hall Ckron. 99 b, The greate fire of this dis- 
cencion, bet wene these twoo noble personages, was. .utterly 
quenched out. 1654 tr. Scudery''s Curia Pol. 3 To see this 
fire extinguished, before the flame grew higher. 

b. Sc. Law. Letters of fire and sword : before 
tlie Union, an order authorizing the sheriff to dis- 
possess an obstinate tenant or proceed against a 
delinquent by any means in his power. 

x68t Visct. Staik Ittstit. Law Scot. w. xxxviii. 127(1693) 
662 Letters of Fire and Sword are given out against them. 
a\g68 Erskinc Ittstit. iv. iii. § 17 (X773) 691 If a party was 
so obstinate as to . . continue his possession in despite of the 
law, the Scots privy council . . granted letters of fire and 
sword, authorising the sheriff to . . dispossess him by all the 
methods of force. x86i W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s.v. 

c. An exclamation used as a call for aid at a 
conflagration. 

1682 N, O. Boileau’s Lufrin iv. 201 One crj'es, Fire ! 
Fire ! Fire ! the Church doth bum. 18x9 T. ^Ioore Tom 
Crib's Mem. 2x As a man would cry ‘fire ! * 

d. To go through fire : to submit to the severest 
ordeal or proof ; to go through fire and water : to 
encounter or face the greatest dangers or hardest 
chances. 

C82S Yesp. Psalter Ixvfil. 12 We leordun 3orh fyr S: 
weter. XS34 Hkrvet tr. XeuophoiCs Householde 61 b They 
wolde gladly folowe theym through fyre and water, and 
throughe all maner ofdaunger. 1590 Shaks. A/zWx. jV, 11. 
ii. 103 And run through fire I will for thy sweet sake. 1598 
— Aferry W. in. iv. 107 A woman would run through fire & 
water for such a kinde heart. x66o Jer. Taylor Worthy 
Communicant ii. § 1. X19 We also are to examine . . how we 
have passed through the fire? X781 Cowper Expost. 521 
(They! Would hunt a Saracen through fire and blood. 
a X796 Burns Ronalds of Bennals 19 The Laird o* Blackbyre 
wad gang through the fire If that wad entice her awa, mam 

6. Torture or death by burning. Also, Fire and 
faggot \ see Faggot 2. Hence T {To persuade) by 
fire \ by extreme inducements. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep i. lii. 9 And are not some- 
time perswaded by fire beyond their Uteralities. 17x8 Prior 
Charity 8 Did Shadrach’s Zeal my glowing Breast inspire, 
To weary Tortures, and rejoice in Fire. 

7. Lightning ; a flash of lightning; a thunderbolt. 
More fully, t levencs fireyfire of heaven, f Elec- 
trical fire : the electric fluid, electricity. 

1154 0 . E. Chron, an. 1122 Com se fir on ufenweard )>one 
stepel. CX350 Gen. fy Ex. 3046 Bhunder, and hai), and 
leuenes fir. rx3oo Cursor M. X9613 (Colt.) pe fire of heuen 
par has him stunt. 1393 Lakcl. P. PI. C. iv. 102 penne 
falleth jier fur on false menne houses. 1747 Franklin Leif, 
Wks. 1840 V. 186 He imagined that the electrical fire came 
down the wire from the ceiling to the gun.barrel. X748 Ibid, 
215 Vapors, which have both common and electrical fire in 
them. X820 Shelley Ode W. Wind «. 14 From whose solid 
atmosphere Black rain, and fire, and hall will burst. 

8. a. An inflammable composition for producing 

a conflagration or for use in fireworks; a firework. 
More fully fire^Fr, feu d' artifice. Obs. 

e.xc. in fcilse fire : see False a. 14 b. 

x6o2 Dekker SatirO’AIastix E iij, Wc must have false 
fiers, 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xx. 71 Nine hundred 
pots of artificial fire. x66z J. Davies tr. Alandelslo's Trav. 
51 The Artificial Fires, which are made use of to frighten 
these Creatures, 1700 J. Jackson in Pepys Diary VI. 232 
The rockets, and other smaller fires, were in abundance. 
1777 G. Forster Voy. Round World II. 92 We let off some 
false fires at the mast-head. 

b. Greek fire', a combustible composition for 
setting fire to an enemy^s ships, works, etc. ; so 
called from being first used by the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople. Also wild fire : see Wildfire. 

a 1225 After. R. 402 pis Grickische fur Is the luue of ure 
Lourde. Caxton Jason loi b, Sparkklyng and 

brennyng as fyre grekyssh, 1855 Hewitt Anc. Armour 
1. 90 The receipt for the composition of the Greek Fire may 
be found in the Treatise of Marcus Grecus. 

9. Coal Mining. = Firedamp, 

1883 in GresLey Gloss. Coal Alining, 

10. Luminosity or glowing appearance resembling 
that of fire. 

XS9X Shaks. r Hen. VI, i. i. 12 His sparkling Eyes, repleat 
with wrathfull fire. x^5 — Alacb. i. iv. 51 Starres, hide 
your fires, Let not Light see my black and deepe desires ! 
X73S Pope Prol. Sat. 5 Fire in each ej'e, and papers in each 
hand. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. i, 762 Their soft smiles 
light the air like a star's fire. x86s J. C. Wilcocks Sea 
Fisherm. (1875) 271 Should the * brime’ or ‘ fire’ show itself, 
the fish will not be likely to strike the nets. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule x. 164 A great fire of sunset spread over tne west. 

b. Fires of heaveity heavenly fires : (poet.) the 
stars. Fires cf St. Elmo'. seeCoKPOSANT. ^Fatu- 
ousy foolish fire (obs.) = Ignis patuus. 

1563 W. Fvlke, Afeteors (1640) ixb, Ignis fatmts, foolish , 
fire. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iv. 39 Or by the fires of heauen, 
He leaue the Foe. 2667 Milton P. L. xh. 256 Before him 
burn Seaven Lamps as in a Zodiac representing The 
Heav’nly fires. 1774 Goldsm, Nat, Hist. (1862) I. xxi. 134 
Floating bodies of fire., the fires of St. Helmo, or the 
mariner's light. X847 Tennyson Princess iv. 255 Like the 
mystic fire on a mast-head. 

11. Heating quality (in liquors, etc.) ; concr. in 
jocular use, ‘ something to warm one ardent si^iril. 
Also (see quot. 1819). 

*737 Fielding Hist, Reg. 11. Wks. 1882 X. 223 We’ll go 
take a little fire, for 'lis confounded cold upon the stage. 


1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Fire, Also the heat of fermenting sub- 
stances . . has often been called their fire. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum. ii, (He) was of a cold nature, and needed per- 
haps the fire of wine to warm , his blood. 2883 Steve.nson 
Silverado Sy. 37 One corner of land after another is tried 
with one kind of grape after another . . Those lodes and 
pockets of earth .. that yield inimitable fragrance and soft 
fire, .still he undiscovered. 

12. Burning heat produced by disease; fever, in- 
flammation. Also disease viewed as a consuming 
agency. St. Anthonfs fire\ erysipelas; also, 
F wildfirCy Wildfire. F Ct, Francis' fire (Spenser) : 
? = St. Anthony’s fire. 

c 2386 Chaucer T. P427 By the fyr ofselntantony 
or by cancre. 0x400 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 223 Panaricium 
is an enpostym. .aboute pe nail and is swipe hoot and..(ul 
of fier. xs8oBaretv4/2'. F 447 S. Antonies fire, ignis sacer, 
2580 Blundevil Horsemanship iv. clxv. 69 You must get it 
{the pellet] out with an instrument . . Then to kill the fire. 
Take [etc.]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 35 The shaking palsey, 
and Saint Frauncesfire. x686 Lady RussELLZr/i', I. xxxvi. 
94 HI of St. Anthony’s fire. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 
727 When the thirsty Fire had drunk Their vital Blood. 
tjyj Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I, 301 The Inflamrn.T- 
tion, which they term Fire. 2843 Sir T, Watson Lect. 
Physic II. Ixxxix. 767 Erysipelas .. called .. St. Anthony’s 
fire. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighh. xxvi. (1878) 460 
The unseen fire of disease. 

13. In certain figurative applications of sense i. 

a. A burning passion or feeling, esp. of love or 
rage. 

<2x340 Hampole /'j<2//<*r Prol., pai .. kyndils paire willis 
wib pe fyre of luf. 2435 Misyn Fire of Love 2 Hampole hys 
boke has named luccndium Afuoris, pat is to say ‘ pe fyer of 
lufe’. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 68 The wicked fire of 
lust. 2694 F. BuACGii Disc. Parables xit. 408 Rage, and 
fury, and impatience .. are frequently attended with the 
epithet of fire. 2780 Cowper Table T. 606 The victim of his 
own lascivious fires, 2828 Shelley A* Islam x. xl, With 
an inward fire possesst, They raged like homeless beasts. 
2859 Tennyson Enid 955 He fain had . . loosed in words of 
sudden fire the wrath, .that burnt him all within. 

b. Ardour of temperament ; ardent courage or 
zeal ; fervour, enthusiasm, spirit. 

1602 Shaks. Jul. C. j. it. 177, I am glad that my weake 
words Haue strucke but thus much shew of fire from Brutus. 
2709 Steele Tailer No. 62 F i Among many Phrases which 
have crept into Conversation .. [is] that of a Fellow of a 
great deal of Fire. 2824 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 92 Both 
were full of fire and courage. 2865 Kingsley xx, 

Hereward was haranguing them in words of fire. 

c. Liveliness and warmth of imagination, bright- 
ness of fancy ; power of genius, vivacity ; poetic 
inspiration, 

2656 Cowi.EY Pindar. Odes, To ATr. Hobs vl, Nor can the 
Snow which now cold age does shed Upon thy reverend 
Head, Quench or allay the noble Fires within. 2680-90 
Temple Ess. PoetryVli^s. 1731 1.237 ‘I'b® Poetical Fire was 
more mging in one, but clearer in the other. 2737 Pope 
Her. Ep. Ji. i. 274 Corneille’s noble fire. xZag/ Hlust. Lond. 
Ntnvs 10 July 27/1 As an actress^he has fire and intelligence. 
2869 J. hfARTiNEAU Ess. 1 7. 228 r or the poet there is a season 
of inward fire. 1877 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, i. 26 They 
have neither the fire of a human genius nor the fire of a 
Divine zeal. 

14. The action of firing guns, etc. ; discharge of 
fire-arms ; also in phrases, F to give, make (a) fire. 
To open fire : to begin firing. Between two fij'es : 
lit. and fig. Under fire : within the range of an 
enemy’s guns. F Weapon of fire — 

[The similar use of F. feu shows that this is not {as is often 
said) a separate word f. Fire v., but a transferred use of the 
sb. as it occurs in the phrase to gwe fire (see if) — Y.fairc 
feu.] 

2590 J. Sm'Tth'E Conceru. Weapons 27 Liking the aforesaid 
weapons of fire, because [etc.]. 2600 Sir John Oldcastlc \. 
ix. Unconstant fate, That hast reserved him from the bullet’s 
fire. 2657 R. Licon Barbadoes{x€g2) 8 Some of the Soldiers 
of the Castle gave fire upon them. 1706 Land. Gaz. No. 
4243/1 We made . . great fire all Night with our Cannon. 
2709 Steele Tatlcr No. 80 F 9 The Charge began with the 
Fire of Bombs and Grenades. 18x5 Scott Paul’s Lett. 
(2839) 1 12 One fire . . struck down seven men of the .square. 
x8x6 sporting Mag. XLVIII. 237 A learned Barrister was 
practising a fire at a murk. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest 
IV, You shall have the first fire. 2855 Macaulay H isi. Eng. 
IV. 280 Most of Mackay’s men had never before been under 
fire. 2859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man, (1862) 24S A direct 
fire from a battery is when the line of fire is perpendicular 
to the parapet. 2885 Times 20 Feb. 5/6^He was about to 
find himself placed between two fires — viz. the Mahdi and 
the reinforced garrison of Metammeh. 
fig. 2792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 17 If they have received 
the fire of the grand juries with a good countenance. 2^8 
Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diam. ix, Miss Belinda opening 
the fircj by saying she understood ^Irs. Hoggarty had been 
calumniating her. 

b. False fire', see P'alse a. 14 b. Reverse , 
running fire : see the adjs. Also transf. Kenttsk 
firCy a mode of applauding by ‘volleys* of hand- 
clapping, etc. : see Kentish. 

c. To hang, miss fire : see the vbs. 

B, Fire- in Comb. 

I. General relations. ; • / 

1. attributive, a. gen. (sense i), as fire-c/ianc , 
-colour y -crag, -fiamty-fiash, -food, 

•\'-lcmCy -ordeal, -storm, -stream ', (sense 3)r^V 
beacon, -blaze, -coal, -link, -shine, -stgno » ( 
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Elijah dropping his cloak as the ^fire-chariot carries him 
away. 2640 Jyzil's Recreations^ Epit.^ On a Candle^ And 
with it a '-fire-coale. <12672?. SIterry] Wks. (1710; II. 283 
The Fire-Coals, which our Saviour taught his Disciples to 
cast on their Enemies, 2802 Beddoes 17 Z’. How 

hot ! A'. She has been like a fire-coal these two hours. 
i8tx Pinkerton Petral, 11 . 96 One pretty large, of the 
scarce *fire-coIour with the purple tinge. 2822 Shelley 
Prometk. Unb. iv. 333 My cloven *fire-crags. 2817 Cole- 
RIDGE Sibyl. Leaves (1828) II. 304 The .sb.adows . . By the 
still dancing ^fire-flames made. 2586 Fetherstonc 
B rutish Thunderbolt, or rather Feeble-*Fier-Flash of Pope 
Si.vtus the Fift, against Henrie . . of N avarre, 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. 1. 35 Earthquakes, thunder, and fire-flashes. 2842 
Barh.^m Ingol. Le^.y Smuggler's Leap^ The fire-flash shines 
from Reculver cliff. 2822 Joann.a Baillie Metr. Leg.y 
iyaIlacexx\\,'Yosct tbe^fire-floodin their rear, « 2835 Mrs. 
Hemans Poems, League of Alps iv, Where the sun'.s red 
*fire-glance earliest fell. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. A musezn. 65 
*Fire-heat at 212° ofFahrenheit produced detonation, a xooo 
Satan 228 (Gr.)*Fyrleoma siod jeond J>at atolescrajf. 2494 
Fabyan C/tron. vir. cc.VAriv.250 Many., vncouthe syghtes 
were this yere seen in Englonde, as hostis of men fyghtyng 
in the skye, & fyre lemys. 2579-80 North Plutarch {1676) 
884 Tying Torches of *Fire-links unto their horns. 2722 
Shaftesb. C/tarac. (1737) HI. 42 That new kind of *nre- 
ordcal. Poems, Afy sister s slcep\. By vents 

the *fireshme drove And reddened. 2824 J. Symmons tr. 
yEschylus' A gam. 32 note, This description of the “fire- 
signals is very finely imagined. 2581 Marbeck £k. of 
Notes 478 Helias . . was taken vp into Heauen in a *fire 
storme. 2812 W. J. Hooker Iceland (1813) II. 142 The 
*fire-stream over-ran the southern district. 

b. Of or pertaining to the %Yorship of fire, as 
Jire-deity,-god, -spirity-iemph. Also Fire-worship, 
-WORSHIPPER. 

2872 Tylor Print, Cult. II. xvi. 252 A distinct *fire-deity. 
Ibid. 253 The *Fire-spirit. 2825 Moore Lalla R. {1817) 260 
By the '‘Fire-God’s shrine. 2742 D. Wray in Atken. Lett. 
(1792) II. 470 He will, .lay the foundation of a *fire-temple. 

c. In the names of various receptacles for burn* 
ing fuel, as Jire-bag, ‘bashet, ‘Cage, ^chauffer. 

2843 PoRTLocK Geol. 682 On the outside [of the kiln] . . a 
niche is formed to receive the fuel, and i.s called a *fire-b.ag. 
2855 H. Clarke Did., *Fire-hasket, portable grate. 2874 
Knight Diet. Meek. I. 862/a * Fire-cage, a skeleton box or 
basket of iron for holding lighted fuel. 2558 Inv. R. Hynd- 
vter in Wills Inv. (Surtees) 262, Ij *fyer chavffers, 

d. Pertaining to the fire of a hearth or furnace, 
as fire-helloivs, -block, -blower, -brush, -cheek, 
+ -cricket, -door, -grate, -nook, -rake, -set, f -stock, 
-stove. 

c 2475 Piet. Poe. in Wr.-WlUcker 779 Noe reposilium, a 
•fyirbclowy.s, 2836 F. Mahoney 11.(1859) 

S47, I . . made the kindling ^fireblocks shine. 2884 Health 
Exltib, Catal. 65/1 Patent *Fire Blower, for . . regulating 
the draught in ordinary grates. ^2745 Swift Direct. 
Servants, Footman, Clean away the Ashes from betwixt the 
B.ars with the *Fire-lJrush, 2O84 Health Exhib, Catal. 83/1 
*Fire Cheeks and Hearths of Marble Mosaic. 2530 Palsgr. 
230/3 *Fyre crycktlfCrie^uef, 1859 Rankinc.S’/mw Engine 
§ 304 The •fire-<loor, which closes the mouth-piece or door- 
way. 2664 Evelyn Ral, IIort.{\Ti<p) 229 Let. .ihe*Fire-grate 
stand aboutthree Feet higher than the Floor. 2840 Marryat 
Poor Jack xUx, I ..went to the fire-grate. 2845 R. W. 
Hamilton Pop. Educ. ii. (ed. 2) 21 Their huts are seen and 
their *fire-nooKs exposed. 2660 Hexham, Een kam-stock, a 
•Fire-rake which Brewersand Bakersu.se. 2855 H. Clarke 
Dict.,*Fire.set, fire-irons, czA^oPromp. Parv, ibs/s *Fyyr 
stok. 2756 Toldervy //m/. TzvoOrph. HI. 205 He came 
with, .his head into the *rire stove, 

e. In the names of implements or instruments 
bearing, containing, or sending forth fire, as Jire- 
arrorif. -cane, -gun, -shaft, -spear, -weapon. 

2720 Df. Foe Capt. Singleton xvii. (1840) 291 They would 
..shoot *fire-arrows at you. Naval Chron. XXII. 374 

We should indulge them . . with a few shot and shell, not 
forgetting Congreve’s fire arrow.s. 1887 Graphic 27 Dec. 
662/x He .. had produced a *|fire-cane', which ^varmed its 
owner's hand, and supplied him with lighting for his cigar. 
i 63 o H. More Apocal. Apoc. 88 They let off their •Fireguns 
and Pistols,^ 1628 {title), A new invention of Shooting 
*Firc-Shafis in lAjng-Bowcs, 2549 Compi. Scot. vl. 42 ^fak 
reddy 5our . . *fyir speyrts, hail schot, lands, pikkis. 2616 
Biscjija.m Tactics rElian ii. 25 note. The ’’fire-weapons 
hauc theire advanl.ages. i860 WtoftiTT Anc. Armour Supp. 
489 The analogous firc-wc.apons. 

f. In the names of various kinds of fire>Yorks, 
as fire-cracker, \ -lance, -rtverd, •\ -target. 

2858 SiMMOSDS Diet. Trade, *Fir(-crackcr. 2634 J. Bate 
Myst, Nat. Of Art ii. 89 Tlic description and inaking of 
three sorts of *Fire-Iances. Ibid. 11. 85 How to make a 
•fire sword. Ibid. it. 94 How to make a •Fire-target. 

g. Pertaining to a connagnition (sense 5), (a) gen, 
as fire-hell, -drum, -go~wn, -ladder, -loss, -shell, 
•telegraph, -ivatch', tfi) used in kindling a confla- 
gration, as fire-krvin, -fagot, -mixture', (c) con- 
cerned with ibcc.'clinction of aconflagmtion,asyfn:- 
I'arrcr.Vy-boat, -bucket, -float, -main, -tnarshal{\}.S.), 

•pipe, -pump. 

1890 P.iitr Nnvs 9 Jan. 2/5 *Firc Uarrows and ho<c were 
quickly cj> the «poi. 1832 Weiistlr, *Firehavin. a bundle 
of bru-^h-wocH!, used in fite-hipi. a 2626 Middleton Chance- 
line V, Buckets! bidders i .. llic •firc-bcU rings. x’Sdyj 
D(CKtXN Lett. 23 Dec. (lESo) II. 320, 1 luvc heard the fire 
lx Ih dolefully clanginc all over the city. 1876 
Cut, in Pract. Ma^. ^’/.73 An iron •hre-l>o3L 15S5 Hictssi 
yunius* Ninner.el.iior 270 Inccmitarij siphones 
buckets. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chnz. xxsij. Hows o( fire- 
buckets for ila'.hirig out a coRfl.igratlon in its fir^l spark, 
1814 Scott Wav. xxxiv, A kind cf rub*a-dub-dub like th.it 
tviilj Vibich the *firc-druin al.irms the slumliering arti.-ans. 
2838-40 Tni rs //ist.Se.d.(x 5 Ci) 1 . 237 Piles of *fire-f.igots 
mixed M-iih bu.ndlcs cf pilch and flax. .were in readiness. 


2887 Daily Netvs 18 June 3/^ Five *fire-floats were quickly 
sent from ships in the harbour. 2874 Mrs. Whitney We 
Girls xii. 249 Mrs. Hobart has a **fire-gou'n . she made it 
for a fire, or for illn^, or any night-alarm. 2B32 Examiner 
It was 20 minutes .. before the *fire-laddcrs were 
brought. 2892 Daily News 30 Nov, 5/4 A professional •fire- 
loss assessor. 2855 H. Clarke Diet., *Fire-main, water- 
pipe for occasions of conflagration. 1894 Stead If Christ 
came to Chicago ^95 *Firc-Marshal Swenie has remained 
in command of the firemen for many years. 2855 Hewitt 
ylrwerwr 1 . 90 'These early *fire-mLvtures« rx86s Ld. 
Brougham in Circ. Sc. I. Introd. 6 Water . . forced out of 
a pump, or from a *fire-plpe. 2892 Pall Mall G.^ Feb. 2/x 
The •fire-pump . . has a throwing power of sixty feet above 
the highest pinnacle of the hotel, a 1B18 . G. Levvts frnl. 

W. Ind. (1834) 70 A *fire-sheU is blown, and all the negroes 
. . hasten to give their assistance. ^ 2694 A cc. Szveden 27 
There is also a *Fire-Watch by Night. 2623 F. Kirkman 
Unlucky Citizen The next year 2666 being the*Fire 
year. 

2. objective (sense i), as firc-bringer, -spewer, 
-striker, -user*, fire-bearing, -belching, -breathing, 
-darting, -foaming, -resisting, -spitting, -using 
adjs. ; (sense 3), as Jire-holder, -keeper, -kindler, 
-trimmer*, fire-snaking \\>\. sb. ; fire-kindling yh\. 
sb. and adj.; (sense 5), as fire-annihilaior, -extin- 
gttisher, -extingztishing, -quencher, -qtte/tching. 

2849 MccJi. Mag. LI. 424 The so-called *Fire Annihilator 
of Mr. Phillips. 2853 Grote ir. Ixxxiv. XI. 253 The)' 

set fire to the city.. with *fire-bearing arrows. 2591 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 1. iv. 22 Their *Fire-breathing Horses. 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vi. i. 267 On a sudden . . rises 
Sansculottism, many.headed, fire-breathing. 2594 Marlowe 
& Nashe Dido I. i. Exhal’d with thy •fire-darting beames. 
1760 Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) I. 199 The fire-darting eyes 
of tne Romans. zB^^Mech. Mag. LI. 381 The patentee next 
describes a portable *fire-extinguisher. 2876 N, Y. Nautical 
Gaz. in Pract. Mag. VI. 73 This boat and her •fire-extin- 
guishing apparatus deserve detailed description. 2565 
Golding Ovid's Met. 11. (2593) 31 His *fier-foming sieedes 
..They take from manger trimly dight. 2872 H. W, Taunt 
Map Thames 49/1 A frying-pan, pot, and kettle, all to 
fit a *fireholder. 2882 Greener Gun (ed. 2) 45 These fire- 
holders were usually attached to the girdle. 2873 L. Wal- 
lace Fair God v. iv. 278 When my sword is at the throats 
of the *fire-keepers [of an Aztec templej. 2643 [Ancier] 
Lane. Vail. Aehor 21 To darken and smother the *fire- 
kindlers. 2849 E. C. Ott^ tr, HujnboldPs Cosmos II. 
508 note, The ’ firc-kindler *, Prometheus. Ibid., The •fire- 
kindling Titan on the Caucasus. 18^ Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 107 Broivn begged I would drink to the •* fire-kind- 
ling b e 2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. ^ T. 369 Som sayd 
it was long on the •Aiyr-makyng. 2865 Tylor £arly Hist, 
Man. ix. 228 The art offire-making. 2690 Beatitudes 

(1692) 178 The business of a *Fire-quencher, who . . may .. 
rescue the pile of building from the devouring Flames. 27x8 
J, CitAMBERLAYNE P/tilos. (1730) II. xvii. | 2$ The 
Pumps in a *Fire-quenching Engine. 262* Sturtevant 
Metallica (1854) xi6 Maintained with such •fier-rcsisling 
meanes that it cannot possibly melte or burne down. 2850 
Chubb ^ Keys 24 Safes which were sold as fire-resist- 
ing, 14B3 Cath. Angl, 132/1 A •Fire spewer, igniuomus. 
263* T, Fuller Dftvid*s Heinous Sin xxxix, •Fire-spitting 
cannons, zAB^Cath. Angl. 132/1 A *Firestryker,/j’<^i 7 /a/or. 
2891 Daily Nezvs 26 Sept. 2/5 Prisoner and Jensen joined 
the ship, .as *fire-trimmers. 2865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. 
ix. 235 Any known race of *fire-users. 2862 D. Wilson 
Prc/i. Man v, (18651 82 Man is peculiarly *fire-using. 

3. instrumental, locative, and originative, as fire- 
baptism*. fire-armed, -baptized, ’heUied,-bor 7 i,-bum- 
ing, -burnt, -c/ad, t -coached, -cracked, -crow 7 ied, 
-footed, -gilt, '^-givesi, -/lardened, -/toojed, -lighted, 
-lipped, -lit, -marked, -mouthed, -pitted, -robed, 
-scarred, -scathed, -seamed, -warmed, -wheeled, 
-winged adjs. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 1. Eden 249 A *fire-arm’d 
Dragon, 2682 Drvdbn & Lee Dk. of Guise iii. i, I’ll meet 
him now, though fire-armed cherubins Should cross my way. 
2831 Carlyle Sari, Res. ii. vH, My Spiritual New-birih, or 
Baphomctic *Firc-baptism. Ibid. 11. vm,The •fire-baptized 
soul, .here feels Us own Freedom. zB^x Daily News s May 
5/4 The little * *firc-bcllted toad’* of. .poisonous properties, 
2846 R, Chambers Vestiges Great, vi. (cd. 5) 95 The numcr. 
ous upbursls and Infrusions of •fire-born rock, c 2275 Death 
216 in O. E. Misc. (1872) 180 Swo he me wule for-swolehen 
pe •fur-bernindc drake, r 2290.$’. Eng. Leg 1 . 290/86 *Fur- 
bamd he was koru Iiiggcmont. 2573 Twine yEneid xi, 
Kkiij, Poalcs of length firebrcnl at end. 26x5 Sylvester 
55 The •Fire-Ccacht Prophet. 2B36-48 B. D. 
Walsh Aristoph., Achamians IV. ii. It rings Wth a harsh 
jar, like •firc<racked things 2870 Tcnni'Son Window 151 
The •firc-crown'd king of the wrens. 2565 Golding Ovid's 
Met. II. '1393} 39 "firefooted horse, 2613 Chapman 
Re7>. Busty iPAtnbois Plays 1873 IJ. 248 Hee dmue as 
if a fierce and *firc-glucn Canon Had spit his iron vomit 
out amongst them. 2627 May Lucan jii. 536 (1635) E iij b, 
Stakes, and •fire harden'd oaks. 2622 G. Sandys Ovid's 
Met. H. 393 Those *firc-hooft steeds. 2850 Lynch Theo. 
Trin. v. 8a A .. */ire.nghlcd room. 1839 Bailey Festus 
iv, (x8i8) 33 Mountain, and wood, and wild, and 'fire- 
linpcd hill. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies (2875) xoq The 
pleasant •firc-IU room, Lend. Gaz. No. 4x24/4 A brown 
alarc., •fire-marked 1 . 1 . in the near Buttock. 2590 Spenser 
F, 0 . f. ix. 52 Tliat •firc-moulh’d Dragon. 2759 Mountaini: 
in / 7 //y. Trans. LI. 290 The sheets, .(were) scorched and 
•fire-piited in like manner, 16x2 ShaRS. Wint. y, iv. iv. 29 
TIjc •pirc-roab’d^od Golden Apollo. 2853 Kingsley 
IfyPaiia xiii. 147 A doleful •fire-scarred tower. 1848 Mrs. 
Jami'^n Sacr, ^ Lee. Art (1650) 64 .Swarthy red, as if 
•firc-scathed. 28x5 SIilwan Fazio ixSzi) 79 ITiy. .•fire- 
seamed visage. 1856 KASEWrf/.A'.^/. 1 . XV. 173 Our only 
•fire-warmed .apartment. \Bsxy\\t.yxKH Martyr of AniuKh 
22: His •firc-wheerd throne.^ 1591 Syl\t.ster /)« // nr.'rtj 
I. iL 656 Then like a Squih it falls. Or 'fir^uing^ shafi. 1 
x8x6 Mhjman a. Boleyn {.xZrf) ax Tlic firc-wing’d mlnixters I 
of Hcai-tn’sjust HTaih. i 


b. In names of occupations, processes, etc., carnal 
on by the aid of fire, as fire-hunt, f -trade-, firc-f,!\. 
ing, -gildiug,-hunting, ■offering,.polisliii 4 ,.nk^. 
ing vbl. sbs. Also forming verbs, as fire-hell '^ 
-hunt. 

J831 J. Holland Mann/. Metal 1 . 195 Persons cmn'orK! 
in -fire-gilding. 18S4 Tenns-sos En. Ant 570 Encd’i 
comrade . .’Fire-hollosving this in Indian fashion, fell Sc-, 
stricken. 1852 HALtnuRTorr Traits Amrr. 

The -fire-hunt was Sam's hobby. 1814 Sfersirr^ itJ- 
XLIV, 62 The method of approaching., the red deer 
. . by means of -fire-hunting them, x^s T. Rocsttru 
Hunting Trips v. 158 Fire-hunting is never tried in ter 
cattle country'. C1870 J. G. Murphy Cmm. irr. i. 9 .4 
-fire-offering ; a firing, or offering made by fire, itij 
Pellatt Curias. Glass Making jr By rewarming, tccficic- 
ally called -fire polishing, the glass preserves its rcfracirr- 
hrilliancy. ifiat Burton A nat. Met. Democr. lo Rdr. fiftfi 
63 -Fire-trades, as Smiths, Forge-men [etc.]. 

4. parasynthetic and similative, as fire-angry, 
-hirning, -fiowtng, -like, -opalescent, -srnkd, 
-spirited, -swifit adjs. 

c s^Bq Caxton Sonnes of Ayinon xxii. 476 , 1 am well rare 
that Charlemagne shall we.ve -fjTC angry for it. iffi 
Cooper Anew. Priz*. Masse (Parker Soc.) 66 But jeer 
scalding hot and -fireburning charity may be more justly 
charged with the continuance thereof. ^iSso StlrttFr Irr. 
Sea S9 Like whirlpools of -fire-flowing iron. 1567 M.trtn 
Gr. Pprest 56 The Peare tree, . is called PyTUS, for that it h 
in his fashion and kinde of growth, Piramidalj or -firtliVL 
1875 Tennyson Q. Plary l. v. I’ll have it burnish'd firelde. 
1B82 Myers Rejtezval of Youth, etc. 94 -Firc-oplesccet 
wilderness ! 1876 Swinburne Erechth. (ed. 2) 47 Wrath of 
a -fire-souled king. 1839 Bailey Ee^tus avii. (rStS) rtr 
Things hidden, seen aloite by eye.s -Fire-spirited. rSp 
Swinburne Erechth. (ed. 2) 16 -Firc-swift wheels That wbd 
the four-yoked chariot. 

II. Special comb. 

5 . flre-aotion, the action of firing, esp. skirmish- 
ing in line ; fire-adjuster (see quot.) ; fire-alarm, 
an automatic arrangement by which notice of fire 
is given, also attrib,\ -t-fire-amel, enamel pro- 
duced by fire ; fire-ant (see qnots.) ; fire-hack, 
(a) the back wall of a furnace or fire-place ; {/) a 
pheasant of the genus Euploeamus {E. igidns), 
hence fire-hacked adj. {Cent. Dictl)-, to-balloen. 
a balloon whose buoyancy is derived from the beat 
of a flaming combustible suspended at its ntoalh; 
fire - bank (see quot.) ; fire - barrel, a cylinder 
filled with combustibles, used in fire-ships | fire- 
bar, one of the iron bars of a grate or of a boiler 
furnace; fire-beater {iot -heeler \ see Beet t- II) 
dial, a stoker; fire-bill (see quot); fire-blut 
a disease of certain plants, giving them a scorobed 
appearance ; fire-bliebt, a disease of hops 1 fire- 
board, (a) a board used to close up a fireplace n 
summer, a chimney board ; Qi) (see quot iSSj); 
fire-boat Kike-ship 1 ; fire-bolt, a ibnnder- 
bolt ; hence fire-hotted adj., struck with ligbtiutj! 
■pfire-bome ^bome = Bomb sb. i), a beacon 1 
fire-boom Naut. (see quot. 1867) ; flre-boJJ 
( U.S.') Mining (sec quot. ; cf. FiREJtAN 5) ; firj^ 
bottle, an early application of phosphorus for tac 
purpose of fire-lighting; fire-break {C/.S.), ^ 
cleared space round a homestead, a village, elc w 
guard against prairie fires; flre-briok, 
capable of withstanding intense heat 
fusion, also attrib. ; fire-bridge (sec quot. >cT4'_’ 
t fire-brief, a circular letter asking assistance .0- 
sufferers by fire; fire-brigade, art organized bouj 
of firemen; -j- fire-broil, the heat of a conflagia 
tion ; fire-bug {U.Sl), an incendiary; f 

(see quot 1644) : fire-cask, a cask of water, pm' 
vided as a resource against fire on hoard sbij’i 
fire-ehamber (see quot.l; -j- firo-ohomiso (K 
quot); fire-chum fire-drill •, fire-clay, -a 
capable of resisting great heat, used for 
etc. ; fire-elub, f (a) a kind of firework ; (ej 
a club of firemen (?) ; fire-cock, a cock or s, “ 
to give water to extinguish a fire ; + llrc-coircn 
kind of fireship ; fire-company, (a) a firc-bnp^^i 
(h) a fire insurance company; flre-orook t 
HOOK; firo-dopnrtmont, (a) the department la- 
insurance office which deals willi insurances ' 
fire; (h) U.S. a body of firemen ; 

IKON; -p fire-dragon = Kikk-dbake : uj'® 
the name given by Tylor to a primitive contri'’-''^ 
consislingofnn obtnsc-pointcd stick wbiclns " * ^ 
between the hands with the [roint in a iio ' ^ 
flat ])iece of soft wood till fire is produced i '■ 
fire-drilling yh\. sb.; flre-odge, lit- tha 
weapon hardened in the fire ; bciiceyfc. , 1 , 
dial.) fire, spirit, ‘freshness’; flre-osenpe, “ 
p.Tratu5 for facilitating the escape of 
a building on fire; flro-fnn, (a) a 1 ,4, 

screen {ohs .) ; (/') (see quot. 1874) ; flae-hf . 
fire personified as an evil spirit 
a firc-god; (r)an incendiary (re/Za/.) ! ' t ..fi; 
fit for baruing ; fire-flag, (a) a P'ateoric ' 

(/') a flag of distress, when a slii]> i» bb ' 
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flair, the sting-ray, Trygon Pasiinaca or Raia 
Pastinaca\ + fire-flyer, a kind of firework ; fire- 
free <r., safe from fire, fire-proof j fire-grappling, 
a grappling iron with which to capture fireships ; 
fire-guard, a wireframe or semicircular railing put 
in front of a fireplace, to keep children or others 
from accidental injury; also a grating placed 
before the bars of a fire to prevent the coals from 
falling out ; fire-hole, (m) a furnace ; {U) (see quot. 
1S35) j f fire-hoop, a hoop made of brushwood 
steeped in tar, etc., set on fire and thrown into an 
enemy’s ship ; fire-hose, a hose-pipe for conveying 
water to a fire; fire-insurance, insurance against 
losses by fire ; also atirih . ; fire-isle, a volcanic 
island ; fire-junk, a kind of fireship ; fire-king, 
(fl) fire personified as a monarch ; (^) a champion 
fire-eater ; fire-lamp, Minings a basket of burning 
coals used (a) to give light to banksmen where gas 
is not used, (^) to create a draught ; fire-lighter, 
(iz) one who kindles a fire ; (^) material for light- 
ing fires ; fire-lute, a composition or lute capable 
of resisting great heat ; fire-maker, one who lights 
or makes fire or a fire; fire-marble, fl/f«.s=Lu- 
.machel; fire-mark, the mark left by a branding- 
iron; fire-measure =* pYROMETEU ; fire-money, a 
payment for firing at school ; + fire-night, a night 
round the fire-side ; fire-opal, a variety of opal 
showing flame-coloured internal reflections ; fire- 
piece, \a) =sFire-akm; {b) a picture having as its 
subject a fire ; fire-pile, a pile of wood on which 
a person is burnt to death, or a corpse is cremated ; 
fire-plug, a contrivance for connecting a hose, or 
the supply-pipe of a fire-engine, with a water-main 
in case or fire ; fire-policy, the official certificate 
received from an insurance office, guaranteeing 
the payment of a certain sum in the case of loss 
of property by fire ; fire-porr, fire-prong dial.y 
a poker; fire-raft, a raft for setting an enemy’s 
shipping on fire ; fire-roll {Naut,)^ a peculiar 
beat of the drum on an alarm of fire ; fire-room, 
a room containing a fire-place; f fire-salt 
pungently salt; fire-setting, the softening or 
cracking of the working-face of a lode, to facilitate 
excavation, by exposing it to a wood fire built 
close against it (Raymond Mining Gloss ^ ; f fire- 
snort fl., sending forth fire through the nose ; fire- 
spout, a jet of volcanic fire (cf. tuaters^otU ') ; fire- 
sprit = Fire-brand ; f fire-spy, one who 
is on the look out for a fire; fire-steel (see 
quot.) ; fire-stick, (a) a burning brand ; {b') = 
Jire-drill ; fire-stink. Mining (see quot. 1881) ; 
fire-swab (fVh«^), the wet bunch of rope-yarn 
used to cool a gun in action and swab up any 
grains of powder ; fire-swart a.y »|* (a) blackening 
with fire ; (^) blackened by fire ; fire-syringe, a 
piston and cylinder employed to produce combus- 
tion by means of the heat resulting from the com- 
pression of air; fire-teazer, a stoker; fire-tile, a 
tile capable of resisting great heat ; fire-tower, 
(rt) a tower with a beacon on its top, serving the 
purpose of a light-house ; (3) a watch-tower to 
guard against fires in towns ; fire-trap, a place 
with insufficient means of egress in case of fire ; 
fire-tree, (a) a kind of firework ; (^) —Jlam€drce\ 
(r) in New Zealand the Metrosideros iomentosa 
(Cent. Victi ) ; + fire-trunk, {d) a kind of projectile 
or ‘ fire-work ’ ; (b) N'atit. (see quots.) ; fire-tube, a 
pipe-flue ; fire-vessel, (a) a receptacle for fire, a fire- 
pan; {b) = Fire-ship; &e-ward, -warden, U.S. 
the chief officer of a fire-brigade; f fire-water- 
work, the name given by the Marquess of Worcester 
to a rude steam-engine which he invented; fire- 
well (see quot.) ; d*flre-wheel, a kind of fire-work, 
a catherine-wheel ; fire-worm, (a) = Fire-ply ; 
{b') a glow-worm; fire-wreath = Jire^hoop. 

187s CLERYiT/tw. Tact. ix. 100 *Fire-action was the actual 
means of victory. 1882 Sala Avter. Revis. (1885^229 notcy 
A ‘*Fire Adjuster’ is a gentleman.. who is continually., 
‘adjusting* claims for losses by fire. 1849 Meek, Mag. 
LI. 425 A difficulty which has proved fatal to all our *fire 
alarms. 1874 Knight />«:/. J/ecA, J. 849^2 Tele- 

graph. x^3 Jas. I Kingis Q. xlviii, Hir nek, quhite as the 
*fyre amaille. 1796 Stedman Surtnavi II. xx. 91 Small 
emmets, called here *fire-ants, from their painful biting. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon ix. {1864I 241 Fire-ants {/ormiga 
de/ogd) under the floors. 1862 Wood Illustr. Nat. 

Birds 613 The very handsome *Fireback is an Asiatic bird, 
inhabiting Sumatra. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech, 1 . 862/t 
Fire-lack. ^ 1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art 1 . 170 *FIre-balloons, 

. or those raised by heated air. 1847 TENNYseN Princ. Frol. 
74 A fire-balloon Rose gem-like. *888 J. Pays Myst. Mir- 
bridge ix, A fire-balloon which he had sent up on a Guy 
Fawkes’ Day. 1883 Gresi.ev Gloss. Coal Mining., *Fire- 
bank, a spoil-bank which takes fire spontaneously. 1703 
Moxon Mech.Exerc. 13 A course sort of Iron., fit for •Fire- 
bars. 1844 proe. Inst. Civ. Eng. III. 312 Thefuel is spread 
over a large surface of fire-bar lin a furnace). x88i F. Campin 
Meeh. Engitieeringxxx. t68 At a are fire-bars forming the 
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grate, Lond.Gaz. No. 4082/3 Throwing down •Fire- 
Barrels. 1883 Manck. Guardian 17 Oct. 5/2 A determined 
attempt was made by a •firebeater . . to murder his wife. 

. 1867 Smyth SailoFs Word-lk,, * Fire-bill, the distribution 
of the officers and crew in the case of the alarm of fire. X727 
•Desaculiers in PhiL Trans, XXXIV. 269 *Fire-Blasts .. 
may be occasion'd by Solar Rays reflected from, or condens’d 
by Clouds. 1824 Forsyth Fruit Trees xrsXi, 373 This is 
what is called a fire-blast. 1750 Ellis Mod, Hushandm, 
IV, I. vi. 74 They [hops] are subject to the . .*Fire-blight, 
and the Mould or Dwindle. 1853 H. Clarke Diet., *Fire- 
hoard, chimney-board. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
Firc-ooard, a piece of board with the word Jire painted 
upon it. .to caution men and lads not to take a naked light 
beyond it. 1883 A. T. Slosson in Harpeds Mag. Apr. 
804/1 There was a. .fire-place, but it was closed by a fire- 
board. 1826 Mrs. Sur-LLEV East man II. ii. 51 *Fire-boats 
were launched from the various ports. 1583 Stanyhurst 
ySneis, etc. (Arb.) 137 A clapping •fyerholt fsuch as oft, 
with rownce robel hobble, loue toe the ground clattreih). 
1832 Bryant Hurricane 37 As the fire-bolts leap to ‘the 
world below. 1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 16/2 The root of 
oak •firebolted. c *440 Promp. Parv. 29 Beekne or •fyre- 
bome, far {fharus P.). 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
11789), In which sense it [boute dehors] is usually called 
•fire-boom. 1867 Smyth Satlods IVonibh., Fire-booms, 
long spars .swung out from a ship’s side to prevent the 
approach of fire-ships, .or vessels accidentally on fire. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, *Fire-bosses (U.S. A.), under- 
ground officials who examine the mine for gas, and inspect 
every safety-lamp taken into the colliery. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amusem. 122 A most useful application of 
phosphorus ., is the art of making the *fire bottle, that 
affords immediate light. x^%Boston (Mass.) *)ml. 26 Sept. 
4/1 Fears are entertained for the safety of the town, and 
teams are out ploiying *fire-breaks around it. 1793 Trans. 
Soc. Encourag. Arts IV. 123 Let the whole of tne cylinder 
..be lined with •fire bricks. 1865 Daily Tel. 21 Oct. 5/1 
The fire-brick footway. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson Cheut. 
Tccknol. 1.263 Adtnitting ^ current ofair behind, or through 
the •fire-bridge. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech, I. 862/2 Fire- 
bridge, a. plate or wall at the back of the furnace to., prevent 
the fuel being carried over, a 1643 W. Cartwright On the 
Great Frost 51 We laugh at •fire-Briefs now, although they 
be Commended to us by his Majesty. 1838 Penny C^cl. X. 
279 Within a few years the firemen belonging to the different 
insurance companies in London have been formed into a 
body — the *Fire Brigade. 1583 Stanyhurst uEneis ni. 
(Arb.) 75 Then my holye domesticall housgods. In last nights 
•fyrebroyls, thatfromTro;yskorched 1 saulued. 1872 O. W. 
Holmes Poet Break/. -t. i. (1885) 7 Political •firebugs we 
call ’em. 1883 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 12/1 It is believed 
there exists an organized band of ‘firebugs 1644 Dicby 
2 Treat, \. xvii. 147 Indian canes(. . called •firecanes), being 
rubbed with some other sticke of the same nature, . .will of 
themselues sett on fire. Lassels Vey. Italy I. Pref., 
They bring home nothing but firecanes, parots, and 
Monkies. 1804 A. Duncan MarinePs Citron. Ill, 101 
The only article we now wanted was water. I recollected 
the *fire-cask in the mizen-chains. 1859 Rankjne Steam 
Engine § 303 In the External Furnace Boiler, the furnace 
or •fire-chamber is wholly outside of., the water vessel or 
boiler. 1874 Knight Diet. Meeh. I, 863/x Fire-chamber 
{Puddling), iht chamber at the end of the puddling-furnace. 
1727-4X Chambers Cyel. s.v. Chemise, * Fire-Chemise is a 
piece of linen cloth, steeped in a composition of , . combus- 
tible matters ; used at sea, to set fire to the enemy’s vessel. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Alan. ix. 253 Churning fiercely at 
the •fire-churn. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., A very excellent •fire- 
clay. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 3) 309 The 
radiating power of the small barrack grate is aided . . by a 
fireclay back. 1634. J. Bate Myst. Nat. ^ Art ii. 92 The 
description and making of two sorts of *Fire-clubs. *826 
Cushing Nevjburyport Pref., The fire-clubs and engine 
societies [of the town]. 1856 Emerson Eng.Traits, Cockayne 
Wks. (Bohn) II, 67 To carry the boisterous dulness of a 
fire-club into a polite circle. 1707 Act 6 Anne c. 58 § i To 
the Intent such Plugs or •Fire Cocks may always upon 
Occasion of any Fire be opened. *844 Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. 
III. 318 In enclosed premises .. firecocks are much to be 
preferred [to plugs]. 1804 Naval Chron. XII. 331 Four 
•Fire-coffers filled with combustibles. 1832 Webster, *Fire- 
eompany, a company of men for managing an engine to ex- 
tinguish fire, a x668 Davenant .YrV/c Rhode5[itTp)20 The 
•Fire-crooks are too short I 1855 H. Clarke Diet., *Fire de- 
partment, body of firemen. 1840 Dickens Bant. Fudge x, 
The •fire-dogs in the common room. XS56 Chron. Gr, 
Friars {Camiieri) ^ In the ayre was sene *fyeredraggODS and 
spretles flyenge. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ix. 228 | 
The use of the *fire-drill. Ibid, zyj It comes much nearer 
than ‘*fire-driUing’ to the yet simpler process of striking 
fire with two pieces of split bamboo. i6id Markham 
Cheap Hiisb. i. ii. (1668) 29 [To put a horse to these jessons] 
after his *fireedge is taken away, will but bring him to a 
loathing of his instruction, a 1684 Leighton Comm, i Pet. 
(ed. Valpy) 388 Blunt that fire-edge upon your own hard. . 
hearts. *878 Cntnberld. Gloss., * He gallop't his laal nag 
till t’ fire edge was off.’ 1788 Specif. DufouPs Patent No. 
1652. I A Machine called a *Fire escape. 1832 Examiner 
678/r They., rush to the fire-escapes, a *700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant, Crew, *Fire’fantis, little Hand-Skreens for the Fire. 
1706 Collier 43 They praise, .the Fire-Fan that 

is offer’d them. *874 Ksight D iet. Mech. J. 867/2 Firefan, 
a small blast apparatus adapted to a portable forge. *813 
Moore LallaR. (1817)251 ’risbe..Thefel!est of the •Fire- 
fiends’ brood. 1393 Chapman Ovid's Bang. Sence C j b, That 
lye like *fire-fit blocks. *798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. vi, 

A hundred *fire-fiags sheen. 1879 Ann. Reg. 22 The red 
ensign reversed (fire-flag) was run up. a 1703 Ray Syn. 
Method, Piscium (1713) 24 Pasiinaca marina . . the *Fire- 
Flaire. x86i J. Couch Brit, Fishes (1862) I. 74 The Tor- 

§ edo and Fire flair have soft and sweet flesh. 1799 G. 

mith Laboratory 1. 30 Charges for *fire-flyers and wheels. 
1630 Fuller Pisgah ii.v. 122 So •firefree they could not be 
burned. 1833 Sir H. Douglas Milil. BrMges (ed. 3) iii 
Light boats were constantly kept in readiness, with •fire- 
grappJings, to meet and anchor anything that might be 
drifted down the stream. 1852 Born Nav. fy Mil, Teclu 
Fr. Diet. n. g6 ‘'‘Fireguard. *823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 362 The *fire-hoTe, or furnace.^ x8^ Sir J. C. Rom 
Narr. 2nd Voy, Explan, Terms p. xvi. Fire-hole, a hole in 


the ice, kept open in order to obtain water to extinguish fire. 
1876 Polaris E.xp. ix. 217 The crew.. had been em- 

ployed in. .keeping the fire-hole open. 1583 Higins Junitts' 
Nontenclaior 279 Malleoli ..*itre hoopes. 1867 Smyth 
SailoPs IVord-bk.jFire-hoops. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 
33 The stream might have played, like a ^fire-hose, on the 
loll House roof. 1822 Lend. Directory 6 Norwich Union 
•fire-insurance Society. 1838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk, 
Prop. Law vii. 45 A word of advice about your Fire In- 
surance. x8x8 Shelley Rev. Islam vn. viii, 8 From the 
•fire-isles came he. 1884 Chr. World 28 Aug. 641/3 'J'he 
burning gunboats and *fire-junks. 1829 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) il. 101 The Birmingham *Fire-king has visited the 
fabulous East. xB6i Leisure H. 17 Oct. 661 Thus aided 
[by the wind], the fire-king marched victoriously from east 
lowest. 1876 Chamb. yrnl. 11 Nov. 733 The fire-king de- 
voured flaming brimstone by way of dessert. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Mining, ‘'’Fire-latnp. 1779 Hist. Europe in 
Ann. (1780) 127/x Will . . the Clerks, or even the •fire- 
lighter come to prove it ? 1758 Elaboratory laid open Introd, 
SI The •fire-lute. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 61 Even from the 
•fire-makers and necessary-women, to the groom of the stole. 
1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ix. 228 The wide-spread 
legends of first fire-makers. x8i6 W. Phillips Min. (1818) 
97 It has obtained the name of *Fire marble, a z66i Holy- 
day yuvenal 253 What learns his Son, who does . . •Fire- 
marks, and Countrj’-jails with joy admire ? 1690 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 2571/4 Lost, .a brown Gelding . . a Flower-de-luce Fire 
mark on the near Hip. 1833 N. Aa^on Physics II. 115 
The apparatus has been called Wedgewood's Pyrometer, or 
•fire-measure. _ 1721 in Picton JJ'pool Mnnic. Rec. (1886) II, 
74 All gratuities, .such as entrance money, cockpenny, •fire 
money,and quarteridge. Nodes Hibcrnrei. 3 Some have 

learned more of their Teacher, .on a*fire-night, than sitting 
at the desk all the day. x8i6 R. Jameson C/^rtnA/m. 1 . 238 
Third Sub-species, *Fire Opal. 1738 [G. Smith] Curious 
Relat. II. 358 Twenty-seven Foresters, with *Fire-Pieces in 
their Arms. 1773 J. Wright Let. in Atheneeum 10 July 
(1886) 56/3 A report that I paint fire-pieces admirably. 1664 
H. ^IoRE Myst. Iniq. xv. 167 Multitudes, .martyred, .either 
at one common *fire-pyle, or else in bams and dwelling- 
houses, 1863 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 292 Hercules . .who has 
a.scended from the fire-pile to the Nectar Hall of Olympus. 
*7x3 Lend. Gaz. No. 5x16/11 Scarcity of Water, occasion’d 
by the want of •Fire-Plugs in the Street. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop XX, The pony looked with great attention into a fire- 
plug which was near him. 1835 Ogilvie Suppl, ‘^Fire- 
Policy. 1558 Inv. R, Hyndmer in Wills ^ Inv. (Surtees) 
362 A *fyer porre, a payre of tonges [etc.]. r^$'^Whiiby 
Gloss,, Fire-porr. xs68 Inventory W. Strickland in Rich- 
mond Wills ij- Im\ (Surtees) 222 A *fyer pronge. 1776 T. 
Jefferson Lett. Writ. 1893 II. 83 One of the two •fire-rafts 
. . grappled the Phoenix ten minutes. *844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit, India III. 32 To . . destroy any armed boats or fire- 
rafts they might meet with. *830 Marryat King's Ozm 
lii. He desired the •‘fire-roll ’ to ue beat by the dnimmer. 
*80$ Forsyth Beauties Scotl. (1806) III. 123 One wing of a 
new castle, .in which there are between fifty and sixty*fire- 
rooms. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ir. xii. 246 Partly because the 
water hereof was salt with a witnes.s, •fire-salt, as I may say. 
x6xi Sylvester Du Barias n. iv. iii. 629 The •fire- 

snort Palfrep. 1794 Sullivan P’iew A^ai, II. 184 Three 
•fire-spouts broke out. x8ix W, J, Hooker /cf/nwG (1813) 
II. 12$ Several fire-spouts were distinctly seen. 2848 C. 
Bronte y. Eyre{xZi'j) 267, I have seen what a *fire-sprit 
you can be when you are indignant. 1676 C. Hatton in 
Hatton Corr. (1878) 141 One of my L"* Craven’s *fire-spyes, 
1585 Higins yunius' Nomenclator 244 Igniarium . . a *fire- 
steele wherewith to strike fire out of a flint, c 1300 Hat/elok 
966 Was it nouth worth a *fir sticke. *587 Golding De 
Alornay xi. 158 The babe, who thinkes his Nurce does him 
wrong . . when sometimes shee plucks a firestick from him. 
1794-^ E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 1 , 30 If a fire-stick be whirled 
round in the dark. 1833 Sturt Exped, S. Australia I. iii. 
105 Several carried fire-sticks._ 1863 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. ix, 238 For many years, flint and steel could not drive 
it [the fire-drill] out of use among the natives, who went on 
carrying every man his fire-sticks. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., * Fire-stink, the stench from decomposing iron pyrites, 
caused by the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen. 1835 
OciLViE Suppl., *Fire-ssvab. a 1000 Crist 984 (Gr.) Fzereff 
ajfterfoldan *fyrswearla leg. a *849 W. Taylor in Southey 
Comm.-pi. Bk. IV, 93 "Thy shatter’d fire-swart hall. 1863 
Tyndall //frt/ i. 13 The •fire syringe. iBzy Westm. Rer/. 
VII. 279 The..*fire-teazer who holds the soul of the ste.Tm- 
boat. .in his hands. 1843 Mill Logic I. r. iv. § i. 103 The 
fire-teazer of a modern steam-engine. 1834 Ronalds & 
Richardson Chem. Techuol. (ed. 2) I. 348 The under-surface 
of the cylinder being protected by *fire-tiles from the direct 
and too powerful action of the fire. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic 
Druids Pref. 46 They have of late obtained the names in 

f eneral of •fire towers. 1887 Spectator 2B May 722/2 The 
uilding appears to have been a regular *fire-trap. 1801 
Strutt « 5 * Fast. iv. iii. 332 E;i^ibitions . , consisting 

chiefly in *fire-trees, jerbs, and rockets. 1639 J. C(ruso] Art 
- of Warre 154 To make a •fire-trunk. Take a piece of light 
wood, .bore it through, .with a hole of an inch in diameter . 
place at the one end an half pike. ..To charge the trunk, put 
a charge of beaten powder in the bottome [etc.]. 1687 J. 
Richards ymil. Siege Buda 26 Stones, Granadoes, Arrows, 
Bullets, and Fire-Trunks. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 

(1789), the trough, .which communicates the flame 

from the train to the fire-trunks or powder-barrels In a me- 
, ship. 1830 Falconer's Diet. Marine, Fire-trunks are wooden 
funnels fixed in fire-ships under the shrouds, lo convey the 
flames to the masts, rigging, and sails, ^1835 H. Clarke 
Diet., Fire-tube. *382 Wyclif Ex. xxvii. 3 
hokes, and •fyer vessels. 1827 Examiner Thz Dart- 
. mouth, sending a boat to one of the fire-vessels. Z 7°3 J* 
Adams Feb. Wks., 1850 II. 144 Collectors, 

•fire-wards, and representatives, are regularly 3 

Webster, Fire-ward, Firewarden. 1^3 Mrq. - 

Cent, Inv. Index, A •Fire Water-work 68 . 1^9 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) X. 250/1 « ^Firc- 

hydrogen, which, when they take fire, are kn make 

wells.^ 1634 J. Bate Myst. Nat.^Art "-J? ^ 0 '^° 

Gironells or *fire wheeles. *7WG. SMmi Z ^ 

The fire wheels that are used j Maplet 

pin or bolt, drawn or screwed^mto a p^t ^ 

'Cr. Forest rxi Another 

semelh as it were to be a kinde of ipioer. zo 
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Cain II. i, I have seen the fire^flies and fire-worms. *639 
J. C[RU5o] Ari cf Warre 93 Fire-balls, granadoes, *fire- 
wreathes, and fire-trunks. 1862 H. tlARRVAT Year in 
Sweden II. 346 note^ Fire-arrows shot from the bows, as well 
as fire-wreaths cast into the vessels of the enemy. 

"b. In various plant-names, as fire-lmsli (see 
quot.) ; fire-grass dial., parsley piert {Alchemilla 
ai'vensis)f so called because used as a remedj' for 
er}'sipelas (J. Smith, Dom. BoU 1871) ; fire-leaves, 
(a) Plantago media \ {h) Scabiosa succisa ; fire- 
pink (see quot.) ; fire-weed, applied to various 
plants (see quots.) that spring up on burnt land. 

1882 Garden 13 May 322/2 The *Fire Bush {Emhothrium 
coccineum) , . which thrives so well in . . Devonshire. x86o 
Card. Chron. xi Aug. 738 * Firedeai'cs. In Gloucestershire 
the name is given to the leaves of Plantains ; and we have 
heard it in Herefordshire used for the Scabiosa succisa 
(Devil’s bit). 1882 Garden 6 May 307/2 The *Fire Pink 
(Si/ene virginica). — The flowers of this Catchfly are unsur- 
passed as regards brilliancy by those of any other plant. 
1792 J. Belknap I/isI. Ne“M-Hamy>sh. HI. 133 No other 
culture being necessary . , but the cutting of the ^fire- 
w'ced. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 706 Senecio hieraci- 
f0lius..\n North America, as S. vulgaris in Europe., is 
known by the name of the Fire-weed. i857THOREAu7I/a/«e 
lY. (1894)350 There were great fields of fire-weed {Efilo- 
liiivi angustifolinin') on all sides. x86i Miss Pratt Flower, 
PI. II. 104 In Virginia, the Thorn-Apple is called Firew'eed. 
1866 Treas, Bot.^ Fh'eweedy an American name for Ercch' 
ihites hicracifolia. 1892 R. Kipling in T'fw/er (weekly ed.) 
24 Nov. 13/3 The fire-weed glows in the centre of the drive- 
ways. 

c. In provincial or local names of birds and 
insects, as fire-crest, the golden-crested ^v^en 
{Regidus igiiicapi litis ) ; also Jire-cresied wreti ; 
fire-flirt, the redstart [RuiiciUa ph(cnicnrns)\ fire- 
kang-bird, the Baltimore oriole (see Fiez-bird) ; 
fire-tall, {a) the redstart ; {b) a small finch-like 
bird of Tasmania ; also, fire-tailed finch ; (c) (see 
quot. 1868). 

1885 Swainson Prov. /lames Birds 229 *Fire crest. /Sid. 
13 Redstart .. "'‘Fire flirt. 1855 Lowell Eet. to Stillman 
31 Miu’, The linnets, catbirds, ■*fire hang-birds, and robins. 
1802 G. Montagu Omiih. Diet. (1833) 412 ^Fire-tail . . the 
Redstart. 2865 Gould /AfM. Birds Australia^ I. 406 
ZoHxginihus helluSy Fire-tailed Finch .. Fire-tail. 1867 
Comh. Mag, XV. 593 * There's a firetail’, said the boy. 
1868 Wood Homes without H* xxv, 481 Those splendid 
insects which are popularly called Ruby-tailed Flies or Fire- 
tails and scientifically are termed Chrysididix, 

Pire Forms: : ffxian, 3 fiiren(//), 

4-7 fyre, (4 ^re, 5 firin), 6-7 fier, 4- fire. [f. 
Fire sb * ; OE. had fyrian (once, in sense 1) ; cf, 
fmrhi to be on fire,yf?»v;i to set on fire 
(MHG. viuren, xao^.O. feuern)i\ 

irans. To supply with firing. (Only OE.) 
C970 Canons 0/ Edgar^ Penitents § 14 Fede l»earfan and 
scryde and husl^c and fyrise, ba^ise and beddige. 

2 . trails. To set on fire, so as to damage or de- 
stroy ; sometimes, to consume or destroy by fire. 

axAoo-so Alexander 321-j A full thousand he fangid to 
fire pe foure gatis. CX440 Promp. Pan*, i^zfi Fynn, or 
.sette on a fyre, or brjnnyn. C1490 Adam Bel 117 in Ritson 
Anc. Pop. P, 9 They fyred the house in many a place. 1502 
I..YLY Midas I. i, Least desiring things above my reach, I be 
fiered with Phaeton. 1699 Bentley Phal. 77 Cylon fired 
the Pythagorean College, 1840 Thirlwall GreeceYW. Ivi. 
i 3 o He fired his camp. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. iii. ii. 
When all your stacks were fired, she lent you gold. 

b. To light, kindle, ignite (anything intended 
for the purpose ; now only a beacon, or something 
explosive). 

>393 Gower Con/, I. 81 SInon . .Withinne Troie. .a tokne 
hath fired. CX489CAXTON Sonnes 0/ Ay/non xvii. 399 He 
toke a torche and fyred it, xS7x Digcf.s Pantom. Pref. 
A iij b. He hath . . sundrie times by the Sunne bcames fired 
Powder. 1665 Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. 428 They fire an 
innumcr.Thlecomp.Tnyoriamp<!. tjQ$P/iil. LXXX^^ 

461 Twenty.. white lights, which were fired at Bcachy 
Head. i86> Tyndall Glac. it. iii. 24a Gunpowder could 
easily be fired by the heal of the sun's rays converged. 

fc. To Jirt about \ to surround vrith fires. Ohs. 

0440 Bone Flcr. 709 The Grekys had fjTcd hym abowic, 

That he myght on no syde owte. 

fd. Used in the imperative as an imprcc.Ttion. 

1752 Footi: Taste ii. Wks. 1799 1. 33 Fire me, my Lord, 

there may ^l>e more in this than we can guess. 1760 •— 
Minor i. ibid. I. 241 Fire liim, a snub-nos'd son of a Ditch. 

3 . To set (a person) on fire ; to inspire 
]>assion or strong feeling or desire ; to inflame, heat, 
animate. Also, to kindle or inflame (a passion, etc.). 

a J215 St. Marker. j 8 Wi3 }>t haiwundc fur of J»e hall gasl 
moncunne froure fure min heorte. cxtSs Chaucer A. G. fY. 
1013 Dido, That al the’ world her ueutc liadde y-f^>Tcd. 
a 1420 llocctrvE De Reg. Brine, 3315 They kyndlen ire, 
and firen Icchcrlc. 1602 Mak^on Antonio's Rev. 11. iii, 
What d.mke inarriAh spirit, But would be fjrcd with im- 
niticnce? >697 Dpvors Yirg. Bast. vm. 90 Vcr*c firc^ the 
frozen Vem«. 1728 Vot;sG Odes to KingWhi. 1757 1. 176 
What heroV praise Can fire my lays Like Hislf X749 
riELDiNC 7'em /ones Perceiving she had fired iJje 

youtjg Lonl’s pnde. 1775 Johnson Tax. no 7yr,33 lljc 
nalion-v of Furoive were !»red 'uith l>oundlexv expectation. 
iSiT Scott Ro\eby 1. xii. Fired was each eye, and fluvlsed 
c.ach brow. 171862 Buckle /disc. IFXr. (1872’ I. 13 Venice, 
that land ao calculated to fire the tmacination of a i>oei. 
iBSi Maiiock Rcmance^ Tlintteentk Cent. II. 63 I'hese 
iinaglfutions fired Mm wiih a new longing for her, 

•fb. « l'j!. 40 ur. f. 2 b. 

1737 Bhvckev Farriery httfr. {eL II. Ci Vou may 
chance to get a View of th.c Horiw viihout the Dealer’s 


haring first put them upon their Meule, or fired them, as it 
is called ; for the last of these they \rill do, tf possible, unless 
the Horse happens to set his Tail naturally. 

4 . ittir. To catch fire, to be kindled or ignited ; 
+ also, to be consumed by fire. Of a coal mine : 
(see quot, 1892). To fire ttpi (of a volcano) to 
burst into flame. 

a t6z8 Raleigh Apol. 29 For I will fire with the Gallioones 
if it come to extreamity. x68t Lend, Gaz. No. 1628/2 In 
this Fight, the Frigat fired twice. 1731 S. Hai^s Stat. Ess. 
I. 270 As in the case where houses are first beginning to fire. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1862) I. viti. 39 Gunpowder will 
readily fire with a spark, 18^ Phillips Vesuv. iii. 59 On the 
aoth of April rain came with the Sirocco, and the mountain, 
as usual, fired up. 1892 Northumherld.Gloss. s. v., A pit is 
said to have fired when an explosion of gas has taken place. 

b. transf. Of flax : To become covered with 
black spots as if burnt. 

18x4 W. S. Mason Surv. Ireland I. xiii. ix. 265 They find 
from experience that the latter [American flax-seed) fired 
much more than the former [Dutch flax-seed J. 

h. fig. To become inflamed, heated, or excited. 
To fire up \ to show sudden heat or anger. 

156S T. Howell (1879) 38, I rage and rewe, 

1 fire and freese. 1604 Marston Malcontent v. ii, Women 
are fla.v, and will fire in a moment. 17^9 Fielding Tom 
Jones Y. X, The parson ..fired at this information. 2798 
Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1833) 1 . vi. 25 If I were to 
hear any one speak slightingly of you, 1 should fire up in a 
moment. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 261 She fired up at 
the arrogance of the squire. 2832 Examiner 388/1 His 
heart sw'ells, and his imagination fires. xSao Dickens Barn. 
Bridge xH, I should have fired and fum|d I 

6. iransf a. trans. To redden or cause to glow 
as if on fire ; to suffuse with a fiery hue. 

>593 Shaks. Ric/t. //, iii. ii. 42 When .. He [the sun] fires 
the prowd tops of the Easterne Pines. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl. ii. 10 The flaming bloud, Which fir’d her scarlet 
cheek with rosie dies. 1784 Cowper Task v. 2 The sun . . 
Ascending, fires' th’ horizon. 1878 B. Taylor Dcukalion ii. 
ii. 59 As a strong sunset fires the unwilling East. 

b. inir. To glow as if on fire ; to grow as red 
as fire. 

1865 J. C. WiLCocKS Sea Fishenn. (1875) 118 When the 
water hres, or, as the fishermen term it, ‘ brimes'. xB8S A. 
Lang Lett, to Dead Authors xvii. 177 Watching, .the dawn 
as it fired. 

7 . a. trans. To affect (the body) with a burning 
sensation. 1 0 bs. b. intr. To become heated or 
inflamed. ? U.S. 

1673 Ray Joum. Low C. 459 Olives . . are of a horrid . . 
taste, firing the throat and palate. 5889 Century Diet. 
s, V., His feet fire easily in walking. (Colloq.) 

8. trans. To drive (any one) away from a place 
by fire ; with outf out ofi from, or equivalent const. 
Also fig. Obs. or rare. 

1530 Palsgr. S51/1 Come out, or I shall fyre the out. 
1590 Marlowe Edw. //, m. ii, March to fire them from 
their starting-holes. 1605 Shaks. Learw iii. 23 He . . shall 
bring a Brand from Heauen, And fire vs hence, like Foxes. 
x6is Byfield Expos. Col. 5 i«. 5 Lust will not usually out 
of the soul . . till it be fired out with confession. 1677 W. 
Hudbard Narrative 128 The rest of the Enemy being first 
fired out of their strong hold, were taken. 1728 Swift 
Let. Dubl. lYkly, Jrnl. 21 Sept., The law is like the wooden 
houses of our ancestors .. where you are very often fired 
out of all you have. 

t b. To force (a way) by fire. Ohs. 

1671 Crowne Juliana n. Dram. Wks. 3873 I, 53 Ha I the 
gates fastened Fetch me a torch, I’ll fire my way to 'um. 

9 . trans. To subj'ect to the action of fire ; to pre- 
pare by heat ; e.g. to bake (pottery, bricks, etc.) ; 
to diy or cure (tea or tobacco) by artificial heat, 

1662 R. Mathew l/nl, Alclt. Ixxxix. 159 The gentlier thou 
dost fire, the belter wil thy Work be. ^ 1782 Wedgwood in 
Phil. Trans. LXXII. 307 The kiln in which our glazed 
ware Is fired furnishes three measures. >805^ J, Nicol 
Poems I. 28 (Jam.) The dough is then rolled thin, and cut 
into small scones, which, when fired, are hand^ round 
the company. 1825 Bn>erley Lighting Act ii. 18 Hoop, 
fire, cleanse, wash or scald any cask. 1875 Sat. Rev. XL. 
553/1 For green tea the leaf is ‘fired ' within two hours of 
picking. 1883 U. S. 10th Census Report Agric. Tobacco 

02 If a damp spell occurs after the bam is filled with to- 
bacco it is sometimes fired vrith wood to save It. 2B88 Pall 
Mall G. 19 Nov. 2/1 The work is fired, again painted with 
enamels, again fired, and so on. 

10 . Farrier^'. To burn ; cauterize. 

xtxq TorsELL Four/, Beasts (1658) 299 Then to give him 
the i ire, which Absyrtus doth not allow*, saving the Spleen 
lyclh so, as it cannot easily be fired, to do him any good. 
J677 Lend. Gaz. No. 1201/4 A.. Hunting Gelding. .nred for 
the Spaven . .on the near leg behind. 2737 Bracken Aim’rrj' 
Im/r. (1756) I. 320, 1 see no Harm in Firing or Cauterizing 
young Colls. 1869 E. Farmer Scrap Bk. (cd. 6) 27 They ’ll 
be most of them ‘blistered* or ‘fired*, and turned out 1 

11 . To supply (a furnace, etc.) with fuel ; to at- 
tend to the fire of (an engine). 

1760 Goldsm. C//. tY. xciii. T'3 [He] might as well send his 
manuscript to fire the baker** oven, 2862 Smiles Engineers 
III. 25 George firing the engine at the wage of a shilling n 
<lay. 1B90 Daily Nezvs 26 Dec. 5/7 The Edinburgh Works 
h.*ive as much coal as will fire the retorts for at least eigiu 
or ten davs- 1894 Chamb. Jrnl. 30 June 4x4/1 'I hc boilers 
were fired by oil. 

b. absol. Also with tt / ; To make up a fire ; to 
light up the fire of a furnace ; hence colloq. to light 
tint’s pipe. 

2879 Baping-Could Germany 11 . 360 In tlie depth of 
winter . . tl is quite enough to fire up ttvicc in the twenty, 
four hours. iS 5 t 3 f, Engine-.Driving LiTe i- lie 

allows the fireman to find out how to fire, when loYire, and 


where to fire. 2890 Century Mag, 127/2 When we had It* 
up he grew more and more in cordial mood. 1893 Coth^ 
A'e 7 vs 21 Oct. 6 /s, I had been firing on the line for five Vcl- 
back. ^ 

c. To Jirc off (a kiln) : to cause it to cost 
burning. 

2884 C. T. Davis Bricks, etc, 283 When the first kila li, 
been fired-off. 

12 . To apply fire to (a charge of giinpwder} h 
order to cause its explosion ; to discTiaige or lei 
(a gun, firework, etc.), explode (a nnne, eic.\ 
Also, to fire off. 

To fire a salute, to fire a certain number of guns as 4 
salute ; to Jire a broadside, to fire all the guns on one sii* 
of a ship. Also pig. 

2530 Palsgr. 550/1 Fyer this pece . . ojfustez ceste fitet, 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 281 Let all the Battlements their 
Ordinance fire. 2699 W. Hacke Coll. Yoy. iv.37 They Jed 
them with loose Powder , . and they fire them with Store- 
shot.^ 1705 Berkeley Cave Di/wwarc Wks. 1S71 IV.5cf, 
I desired one of our company to fire off his gun. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 17 These sorts of rockets are fired ct 
a board or stand. 2840 R. H. Dana Be/. JlfiTf/x3tvii.5t .At 
sundown, another salute of the same number of gunsves 
fired. 2^7 Marrvat Childr. N. Forest xv, Edward fired 
Ins gun into the body of the man. 1883 J. GiL.vouR.*ir:.*R' 
'Mongols xxvi. 315 A grey-headed old man comes oct ad 
fires off crackers. 18^ Mrs. Lynn Linton PaUen Carrz 
-yI, Only when Mary fired a broadside into her character., 
did Mrs. Richard give tongue in her behalf. 

b. causal. To cause lo discharge a fire-ann. 

284;^ In/antry Man, (1854) 4® The instructor will fire each 
recruit singly, 

13 . intr. or ahsoL To discharge a gun or other 
fire-arm ; to shoot. Const, at, upon, into, etc. 

Fire / as a word of command, is now apprehended as tb 
vb. in the imperative; originally it was prob. thesb(» 


Yx./ej/). 

f 2645 T. Tully Siege of Carlisle (1840) 47 Stradlinj.. 
threatened to fire upon them. 2719 De Foe CmtYhSi*) 
II. iv. 93 He fired, and hit two. 17*1 — Cel. yiriliin 
227 We had orders not to fire upon the burghers. IJW 
Southey Botany Bay Eel. I fired, they fell iB48Mk- 
aulay Hist. Eng. II. 250 Devonshire ,. had been fiw u 
from Colepepper’s windows. 2855 Halicurtos 4 
Hum. Nat. I. viii. 231 He has fired into the wroiK fl.xl 
this time. 2885 Laiv 'Times 9 May 29/2 The pUinti(r..fi~- 
at him, but did not hit him. 

b. transf. {Bell-ringing.) To ring all the wlls 
in a peal at once. 

2788-2880 [cf. Firing 6 b). . 

c. fig. To fire away : to start olT and pro^ 
(in a speech or action) with energy and rapi^i!); 
to * go ahead *. colloq. 

1775 Mad. DArclay Early Diary 4 Mnr., Mr. Durrtj 
fired away in a voluntary. 2840 Marrvat Peer T*-'* 
Now then, Billy, fire away, 2842 E. r*TzGERALO if - 
(1889) I. 67 Then Edgeworth fires away about the 
Pindar. 1880 Payn Confid. Agents 111 . 156 
me, and I will tell it to him. Fire away. 

14 . intr. Of a gun, etc. : To go off. 

2668 Loud. Gaz. No. 260/4 The Gun fired, kHiinp f'-r 
1799 A'aval Chron. 1 . 440 A quantity ofsix-inch liv« 

fired. 2816 XLVII. 394 Thekeepers.. 

a gun fire. , 

b. fig. To go off in an explosion of 
2848 Thackeray Yan. Fair Ixiv, Madame de 
. . fired off in one of her furies. , , 

16 . tmns. To eject or propel (a missile) 
gun or other fire-arm. 7 o fire away, to cons--- 
(ammunition) by firing. • ... • 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. m. i. 63 Is that Lead slow 
fir’d from a Gunne? 2864 Macdoucall 
17S He paralysed one-half of his army by 
behind the ravine, where it did not fire a shot. ^ 'aj.;, 

428 There is a tendency in the soldiers . . to ^ 
ammunition in a reckless and aimless manner. 

23 Jan. 9/2 A m.An who had never commanded a rc> 
fired a shot in anger. , v-lVij 

b. iransf. 'lb propel or discb.'irge (a nusji c, 
from a gun. Also absol. (cf. 13.) , 

2708 OcKLnY,6'nr(7f«?//J (1S46) I 43 A?'’-' 

firing on them all the while. lin^Pittf/ansGhes _ j-. 
// tfio Tyne 409 (Nortbunib. Gloss.) They fire ff, 
iiim. 2878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. ^ ,3^ 

fired a brick at her. 2M5 7 'imes 4 J ^ 

something to eat, fire a stone through a wi.adoi . 

fig- \ to fire off. » wii tirl 

2850 J. W. Croker in Croker J^a/ers 
214 He had a most effective style of finng ofl m* I" / 
Reaoe Loz'e me Little I. i. 29 Her ardent 
plowing phrases in at the [c.-irriagc] window. > 

'I'om Brxnvn at Ox/, ii, He . . would not .-tr?-'.' 


recognition which Tom 1 


kept firing t.* 

XVJ. 443 ‘Miss 'J immens is not worth ertit 

1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. III. cxi. 
speeches being fired off . . with a riew lo their a 
tnccountiy. .. 

16 . l/.S. slang. To liim (anyonc) outot 
to eject or exjxd forcibly; to dismiss or 
peremptorily ; to reject (a picture sent 
bition). Frequently with ei/f. . 

It has been suggested that this sen^c drnv 
but this seems unlikely. , , tr th? ' 

x88s M/luertDzkot.'i) Free Press 3$ Avr. s's 

ticc is persisted in, then they lP’M'd'1 
2887 Lisbon (Dakota) .S 7 nr 1 1 I eh. 4 1 . ft -'* 

the next time such a thing occurs he spu •* 

IxKlily. sSS^ Pall Mall G. 3^ Ajrr.z/t ■ 

should l»c discovered lo jjayc rcp'wted . 1-’* 

would l>e fired from his high 1*7*:^. * f-ruvi iH’.rt* 

Dec. 447/2 Artists of genuine abdjty Izsc 
vases firctl. 
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FIRE-EATER. 


Fire, v.'^ Obs. variant of Veer. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot, iv. xiv, Thay fyrit thair 
tal^lis, and sank down in y* middts of see. 

tPi'reable, a. Obs.'-^ [f. Fire t/. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being fired or set on fire. 

1^2 J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. 137 If Iron be 
not throughout its whole Body fireable, but a Coal altogether 
fireable, 

Frre-arm. Usually//, [f. Fire + Arm 
A weapon from which missiles are propelled by the 
combustion of gunpowder or other explosive. (The 
sing, is late and rare in use.) 

1646 Evelyn Diary ^ Brescia^ Here I purchas’d .. my fine 
carabine, .this citty being famous for these fire-armes. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. ir. (1702) I. 92 Nor had they Am- 
munition to supply their few Fire-Arms. 1719 Db Foe 
Cmsoe (1840) I. xvii. 331 I left them my fire-arms ; viz. 
five muskets. 1840 Thackeray Paris S^.^b^. (1872) 197 
He heard the report of a fire-arm. 1879 Casseii's Techn. 
Ednc. III. 267 Battles are more and more fought out with 
fire-arms. 

Hence PiTC-armed ///. provided with fire- 
arms. 

1869 Petherick Trav. I. 139 The negroes . . having only 
clubs and lances, they were soon overpowered by the fire- 
armed Arabs. 

Pi're-ljaU. [f. Fibe sb. + Ball rf.i] 

1 . A ball of fire or flame ; applied esp. to certain 
large luminous meteors, and to lightning in a 
globular form. 

1555 Eden Decades -hj The fyer baule or starre commonly 
cauled saynt Helen. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 616/2 There 
was such a Tempest & thunder with great firebals of light- 
ning. 183s Browning Paracelsus 1. 'I go to prove \ Unless 
God send His^ hail Or blinding fireballs. 1862 Tyndall 
Mountaineer. i. 8 Sometimes the lightning seems to burst, 
like a fireball. 1883 H, A. Newon in Encycl. .SnV.XVI* 
108/1 Another class of luminous meteors known as shooting 
or falling stars, fire balls [etc.]. x888 P, G. Tait ibid. 

XXIII. 330/1 ‘ITie most mysterious phenomenon is what 
goes by the name of ‘globe-lightning’ or ‘fire-ball’. 

2 . Mil. A ball filled with combustible or explo- 
sive materials, used as a projectile, either to damage 
the enemy by explosion or to set fire to their works. 

j^9S Barnfield Cassandra xH, Vulcan darted Against 
their Tower his burning fier-bals. 1609 Holland Atitm. 
Marccll. xxiv. iv. 249 Tumbling downe huge stones, with 
firebrands, and fireballs [malleolis]. xCA^Scatuierbeg Rediv. 
V. 120 They shot above 2000 Cannon Bullets into the Town, 
and 500 Fireballs. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Fire balls 

are bags of canvas filled with gunpowder, sulphur, saltpetre, 
pitch, &c. x8ix Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 505 A fire-ball 
struck the rSja’s elephant. 

b. /^. 

167$ Traherne Chr. Ethics xxv. 390 Virulent speeches are 
a fire-ball tossed to and fro, of them that love death. X7x8 
Hickes J. Ketilevjell ii. xxlx. 131 At this Time there were 
Fire-Balls of Dissention flung, .all over the Kingdom. 

c. Her. (See quot.) 

1830 Robson Brit. Her. III. Gloss, s.v. Bally Fire Bally 
or Ball fired Propery is always represented with the fire 
issuing from the top. When otherwise, it should be so ex- 
pressed in the blazon ; as, a ball fired In four places. 

3 . a. A ball of coal-dust and clay or other 
material, used for kindling fires, b, A ball of 
fire-brick, put into a fire to save fuel. 

Fi*re-bird. ■ Also 6 fleres-bird. 

1 . fa. A bird which stays by or hovers round 
the fire (quot. 1593)4 b. (See quot. 1865,) 

1593 Tell-irotk's Ne 7 U Y. Gi/t 12 This^ weather-beaten 
fieres-bird. 1865 Tylor Early bJisi. Man. ix. 252 The story 
of the fire-bird. , a bird which pecked at it [a tree] and made 
fire come forth. 

2 . a. U.S. A popular name of the Baltimore 
oriole, Icterus galbula. b. A kind of bee-eater. 

1824 W. Irving T. Trav. (1849)436 The fire-bird streamed 
by them with his deep-red plumage. x8s6 Bryant Poems, 
Indian Story viii, The hollow woods. .Ring shrill with the 
fire-bird’s lay. 1892^ Pall Mall G. 12 Nov. 3/1 You may 
watch the red fire-bird (a kind of bee-eater) as it sweeps 
. .round the bush-grown moat of the fortress. 

Pi*re-bleade. Min. [translation of Ger./^wcr- 
blende (Breilhaapt in 1832), f. fetter + blende : 
see Blende.] = Pyrostilpnite. 

1850 Dana Alin. 543. 1875 U re's Diet. A ris (ed. 7) 1 1. 393. 

Pi*re-boot, t-bote. Law. Obs. tyx.. Hist. [f. 
Fire sb. -f Boot sb.^ (if. OE. fyr'bita one who 
‘ beets ’ or mends a fire.] The repair or mending 
of a fire ,* wood used for this purpose, fuel (granted 
by the landlord to the tenant) ; the right of a tenant 
to take fire-wood from off the landlord’s estate. 

1484 Lease of Manor 0/ Scatter (N. W. Line. Gloss.), 12 
carect subbosci pro le heybote et octo focal pro fyrboC. 
1557 Tusser ioo Points Hnsb. Ixv, A blocke at the harthe 
. . Shall helps to saue fier bole, XSS9 ^iH <f E. Boraston 
(Somerset Ho.), My saide wyf shall . . have certayne under- 
woodes appoynted to her by my executours towardes her 
fyreboote. 1657 Sir H. Grimstone in Crake's Reports I. 
477 Those trees were long since, .fit only for fire-boot. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 506 If a Man cuts Trees for . . Cartboot, 
Ploughboot, and Fireboot. 1824 Hitchins & Drew Com- 
ivall II. 214 Gathering for fire-boot and house-boot . . 
branches of oak trees, 1888 Athenseum 12 May 596/3 The 
privilege of firebote in the lord’s wood, that is gathering 
sticks for fuel. 

Pi*re-box. [Box j^. 2 ] 

fl. A box with materials for procuring fire, a 
tinder-box. Obs. 

1555 Eddn Decades 291 Euery man caryeth with hym . . a 


fyre boxe. 1806-7 J. Beresford Aliseries Hum. Life (1826) 
Post. Groans No. 43 Comforts of a fire-box. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xlvii, He carried in his pocket, too, a fire- 
box. 

'I* 2. A kind of firework. Obs. 

1634 J. Bate Myst. Nat. ^ Art ii. 75 How to make fire 
Boxes .. In these boxes you may put golden rayne, starres, 
serpents petrars [etc.]. 

3, The chamber of a steam-boiler in which the 
fuel is burnt. 

1830 Stephenson & Locke Locomotive ^ Fixed Engines 
65 Those [wheels] on which the * fire-box' rests. X887 J. A. 
Ewing in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 516/1 The boiler . . is fitted 
with a cast-iron internal fire-box. 

Prre-brand. [f- Fire sb. + Brand sb."] 

1. A piece of wood kindled at the fire. 

C120S Lay. 25608 Sloven [flo3en?J of heore hmjene swulc 
fur-burondes. c X300 IC. Alls. 6848 ITieo kyng sygh a lem, 
so a fuyrbrond. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiti. 57 A wikked 
man . . kest a brynnand fyrebrand at oure Lord, X59X Spenser 
Virg. Gnat 343 Tisiphone .. doth shake .. Her flaming fire 
brond. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 296 As the Proverb is, 
he could have bit a Fire-brand, had it stood in his way. 
1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek {1Z6Z) 6 Eyes which glowed like 
firebrands. 1828 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Fire-brand in- 
flamed Ppr.y fire brands, borne in coat-armour, are generally 
represented raguly. 1887 Bowen Virg. ySneidj. 525 We. . 
Pray thee the firebrand fell from the Trojan vessels to keep. 

f b. transf. One who is doomed or deserves to 
bum in hell ; usually firebrand of hell. Obs. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7421 Or he us made for noght 
els to dwelle In erth, bot to be fyre brandes in helle. 1551 
Crowley Pleas. ^ Pain 270 Eternall fyre is redy for eche 
hell fyrebrande. 1560 Becon Netv Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 
204, I was by nature.. a very firebrand of hell, 

2. fg. One who, or a thing which, kindles strife 
or mischief, inflames the passions, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. vii. 4 Thin herte be not ferd of the two 
taifes of these smokende fyr brondts. 1581 Savile Tacitus' 
Hist. II. Ixxxvi. (1591) 104 This man.. became a principall fire- 
brande of the warre. X583 Exec, for Treason (1675) 16 Dr. 
Sanders the Popes firebrand in Ireland. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. iv, (1702) 1. 293 And so this firebrand of Privi- 
ledge inflamed the City at that time. 1690 Norris Beati- 
tudes (1692) 67 Meer Firebrands in Society, that kindle and 
lay waste where-ever they come. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) 

III. 278 These fierce republicans, even the very firebrands 
of the Jacobins. x86o Motley Netherl. I. iv. 132 Not 
peace, out a firebrand . . had the King held forth to his 
subjects. 

t3. « Brand-mark. Obs. 

1675 Land. Gaz. No. 1049/4 A speckled Mare . . marked 
with a Fire-brand on the near shoulder. 1704 Ibid. No. 
4037/^ A.. Cart Gelding ..a Firebrand on the near 
Shoulder. 

4, A local name for the redstart. 

1890 in Clouecst. Gloss. 

5, attrib. (dial.) = Brand-new, 

CX420 Paltad. on Husb. iv. 328 Umbidelve The rootes, 
and dryve ynne a firbronde pynne. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 
11. ii. xio Our fire-brand Brother Paris burns vs all. 1882 

IV. tVorc. Gloss., Fire-brand-nevt.. qaitt new. 

Hence Fi re-branded ppl. a., (a) = Brand- 
marked (obs .) ; (b) furnished with fire-brands. 

Fi*re>brandiszn (nonce~wd.), the disposition or 
behaviour of a (social) fire-brand. 

1673 Lend. Gaz. No. 764/4 The Gelding is brown . . the 
Letter R firebranded on the farther buttock. x8x8 Keats 
Endym. nr. 7 Who .. will see unpack’d Fire-branded foxes 
to sear up and singe Our gold and ripe-ear’d hopes. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 5 Nov, 643 Firebrandism of this kind is . . an act 
either of unpardonable folly or. , wickedness. 

+ Fi*re'Cra:ilcelt Obs. [Cf. Ger. fetterkranz 
in same sense ; also kranzel, dim, of kranz wreath.] 
—fire-hoopj -wreath', see Fire sb. B. 5 . 

1755 Magens Insurances II. 444 Cannons, Muskets.. 
Granadoes, Fire-Crancels, pitched Hoops. 

FiTe-cross, fi:ei^-cro'SS. [See Cross i 3 .] 
A signal used anciently in Scotland, and more 
recently in the Highlands, to summon the men 
to a rendezvous on the sudden outbreak of war. 

It was called in Gaelic cros-tdraidh or crann-tdraidk = 
cross or beam of gathering, and consisted of a cross or piece 
of wood burnt at one end and dipped in blood at the 
other -symbolical of fire and sword — which was handed 
from clansman to clansman, each man immediately on re- 
ceiving it running w'ith it to his nearest neighbour, so as to 
spread the alarm over a district in a short time. (Poetical 
references to it are often mere guesses founded on the name.) 

*547 in Reg. Privy Seal XXI. 45 (Jam.) The fire Croce 
beipg borne throw the hale Realme. 1548 Patten Exped. 
Scotl. in Arb, Garfier III. 63. 1615 Sir D. Campbell / e/. 
in Pitcairn Crhn. Trials Scot, III. 23 Sir James the traitour 
hes latiie directit out ane fyrie croce from the head of Lock- 
errane to the Tarbart. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 51 
To . . proclaime a fire-crosse to a - . perpetuall civill warre. 
x8io Scott m. xvHi, He vanish’d, and o'er moor 

and moss Sped forward with the Fiery Cross. i8z6 Lincard 
Hist. Eng. (ed. 4) VII. x6 Arran had dispatched the fire- 
cross from clan to clan. 

Fired (fsioid),/^/. a. [f. FiREz^.-h-Eob] 

1. Set on fire or alight, kindled. 

CX420 Pailad. on Husb. 1. 929 The fyred nuttes smolder. 
1556 J. Spider ^ F. Ivii. 130 Euene peece. .Hath 

a spider gonner^ with redy fired mach. 1665 Manley 
Grotius' LovJ-C. IVarres 957 The Holland ships also at- 
tempted to succour their fired Vessels. 17x9 D'Urfey ^Hs 
I. IQ7 To quench a fir’d House. 1884 Pall Alall G. 30 Dec. 
2/t The gases from the fired gunpowder. 
t2. As transl. of L. ignitusi a. Tried in the 
fire. 

1382 Wyclif iJezAiiL 18, 1 counseile thee, for to bye of me 
gold fyrid. 


f b. Full of fire, fie^. (///. and fg.) Obs. 
n: X300 E. E, Psalter cxviii. [cxix.] 140 Fired {)i speche es 
swithe wele. ax^o Hampole ibid., Ffyrid gretly pi worde 
..p&t is, pi worde hat is fyry thorgh be halygast. X383 
Wyclif A^ww.xxi. 6 The Lord sente firia serpentis in to the 
puple. 

3. Of flax : (see quots, and Fire v.^ 4 b). 

1789 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts l. 204 Except fired or 
mildewed flax, both of which ..being improper for lintn 
cloth. 18x4 Mason Surv. Ireland I. xni. ix. 264 The leaves 
. .are, by the wet, laid flat upon the stem, the flax instantly 
appears fired (which is a number of black specks appearing 
upon the stem). 

4. Her. Of a fire-ball : Represented with fire 
issuing from the surface. See Fire-ball 2 c. 

5. Fired offx said of a kiln when the fire has 
ceased to bum, but before the heat is exhausted. 

188^ C. T. Davis Bricks, etc. 284 If it is desired to admit 
hot air to the upper part of any kiln, this may be done by 
opening the dampers, .at the top of a fired-eff kiln. 

Fi *re-damp, [See Damp sb.] A miner’s term 
for carburetted hydrogen or marsh-gas, which is 
given off by coal and is explosive when mixed in 
certain proportions with atmospheric air. 

1677 Phil. Trans. XII, 895 The Fire-damp did by little 
and little begin . . to appear in crevisses and slits of the Cole. 
17x0 Brit. Apollo III. No. 3. a/e What Miners relate con- 
cerning Fire-damps. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 49 
The. .colliers dare not venture with a candle in spots where 
fire-damps are supposed to lurk. 1879 Cassells 7 'cchn. 
Educ. I. X43 Two different gases, known by the miners as 
fire-damp and choke-damp. 

attrib. X867 W. W. Smith Coal Coal-mining 200 The 
ingenious ‘ fire-damp indicator' of Mr. Ansell. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. I. 863/1 Fire-davip-alamt, one which indicates 
the presence of dangerous quantities of gas or fire-damp in 
coal workings. 

Fi‘re*arake. \P^.fyr-draca, f. fyr. Fire sb. + 
draca dragon.] 

1. A ‘ fiery dragon ’ ; a mythical creature belong- 
ing to Germanic superstition. 

Beowulf 5371 pa wa;s. .frecne fyr-draca, fzehSa gemyndis. 
*393 Gower Conf. III. 95 Sometime the fire-drake it semeth, 
XS22 Skelton why not to Court 978 That he wolde than 
make The dev^-ls to quake Lyke a fyerdrake. x683Cro\vne 
City Politiques n. i, Were not your writings like so many 
Fire-drake.s? . . no person [would] come near ’em. 1865 
Kingsley Herevj. xiii. He expected the enchanter to enter 
on a fire drake. 1883 Longm, Mag. Sept. 517 Woodcuts, 
representing, .fire-drakes, and other fearful wild-fowJ. 

1 2. a. A fiery meteor, b. A will-o’-the-wisp. 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 10 Flying Dragons, or as 
Englishmen call them, fire Drakes, be caused in this maner. 
1607 G. Wilkins Miseries Enforced Marr, in Hazl. Dodslcy 
IX. 572 Who should be lamps to comfort out our way, And 
not like firedrakes to lead men astray. 163X Chapman Coesar 
fy Pompey'^Vs. 1873 III. 159 So have I seen a firedrake glide 
at midnight Before a dying man to point his grave. ^ x85t Sir 
F, Palcrave Nomt. ^ Eng. 1. 127 He deals in signs, por- 
tents, fire-drakes, .armies fighting in clouds. 

+ 3. A kind of firework. Obs. 

1607 Middleton Five Gallants in. ii. 82 But, like fire- 
drakes, Mounted a little, gave a crack, and fell. 1634 J. 
Bate Ph’st. Nat. If Art 80 How to make fire Drakes. 
1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

t4. transf a. An alchemist’s assistant, b. A man 
with a fiery nose. c. One who is fond of fighting ; 
= Fire-eater 2 . d. A fire-man. e. = Fireship 2 . 
1610 B. JoNSON Alch. II. 1, That’s his fire-drake, His lungs, 
his Zephyrus, he that puffes his coales. 16x3 Shaks. He 7 i. 
VIII, V. iv, 45 Twenty of the Dog-dayes now reigne in’s 
Nose . . that Fire-drake did I hit three times on the head. 
c 1626 Dick of Devon. 1. ii. in Bullen O. PI. II. 14 Our shipps 
Carrying such firedrakes in them that [etc.]. rtt67oHACKnT 
Abp. Williams n. (1692) 146 It is not strange that such fire- 
drakes as he writes of could not forbear to threaten the 
nation. 1631 Dekker Match mee i. Wks. 1873 IV. 140 
Another Fire-drake ! More Salamanders ! fxijooB.E. 

Cant. Crrzo, Fire-drakes, Men with a Phenix for their 
Badge, in Liverj', and Pay from the Insurance-Office, to 
extinguish Fires. 1710 Brit. Apollo II. Q, No. 3. 7/1 
A Fire-drake of Spain [might], .put you in the same Plight. 

Pi‘re-ea-.ter. 

1. A juggUr who eats or pretends to eat fire. 

1672 Evelyn Diary 8 Oct, Richardson the famous Fire- 

eater., before us devour’d brlmstonon glowing coales, chew- 
ing and swallowing them. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixxxv, 
Stage-players, fire-eaters .. and wire-walkers .. ought not 
entirely to be despised. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 
221 Like the celebrated fire-eater in London. 

2. One fond of fighting, a duellist; one who 
seeks occasion to quarrel or fight. 

1804 Morning Herald in Spirit Pub. fmls. (1805) VIH- 
249 The Sieur W-d-m, fire-eater in ordinarj* to the troop. 
1827 Barrington Personal Sk. II. 8 About the year i777» 
the ‘Fire-eaters’ were in great repute. 1840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 25 He killed a celebrated French fire- 
eater. X864 Spectator No. 187.627 Sober-minded men.. not 
fire-eaters wishing to fight for pure fighting’s sake. ^ 
b. (U-S:) Before the Civil War; A violent 
Southern partisan. 

1863 Hawthorne Ottr Old Home (1883) I. 55 7 j 

comer proved to be. .as he pleasantly acknowledg , 

Southern Fire-Eater. 1879 Tourcee Fool s Err, vu. 3 
original Secesh, a regular fire-eater. 

3. Trade slang. A quick worker. , 

2841 Savage Diet. Printing, 

are expeditious workmen are st>ded /q- -joZ) ©nc 

BARRfeRE & Leland Dict. Slang .^•'’'Cf^^Thort lime, 
who does a great amount of work in ® 

So FiTe-ea:ting vbl. sb. and///.j*-.^ 

: fellows. 


pany with my butcher as with these fire-eatin. 
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1848 Thackeray Fair xyii, A fire-eating and jealous 
warrior. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Hoiue (1883) I. 55 My 
fire-eating friend has had ample opportunities to banquet on 
his favorite diet. iB8z W. Haslam Yet not I {1883) 8 He 
did not like that fire-eating kind of preaching. 18^ Spectator 
4 Jan., The absence of fire-eating among the leading states- 
men of Europe. 

Pi*re-engine. [^. Fire sb. + Engine.] 

1. A machine for throwing water to extinguish 
fires. 

Sir S. AUrland’s Pumps Bnt. Mus. 8:6 

m. 10, 90 For a Fire Engin with one Pair of Handles.. 
Twenty three pound. 1725 Desaculiers Exper. Philos, 
(1744) II. 505-510 headings Mr. Newsham’s Fire-Engine. 
17SS Franklin Let, Wks. 1887 II. 405 A stream [of water] 
from a fire-engine will force through the strongest panes^ of 
a window. x^O. Gregory il/lrr/;. (1807)11. 17^ Fire engine 
[is] the name now commonly given to a machine by w’hich 
water is thrown upon fires to extinguish them. 1836 Dickens 
Sk, BoZf Our Parish i, The services of that particularly 
useful machine, a parish fire-engine, are required. 

2. A steam-engine. Ohs. exc. local, 

x’jzz Barnes in Brand Hist, Nnvcastlej:s.’]Z<p\ 11 . 685 noioy 
The charge of waiter was calculated as if to be drawn by 
horses, whereas it may be done much cheaper by help of 
a fire-engine. • 1750 Franklin lYhs. (1887) II. 164^ They 
wailed for a fire-engine from England to drain their pits. 
x8o6 O. Gregory Afech. (1807) 11 . 353 This [i.e. the steam 
engine) has often been called the Fire-engine, because of the 
fire used in boiling the liquid. 1867 W, W. Sm\th Coal 
4- Coal-mining 6 Newcomen appears . . to have first tried 
his ‘fire-engine* on the large scale at a colliery near Wolver- 
hampton. x88o IP, Cormv, Gloss.y Fire-enginey a steam- 
engine. 

1 3. A heating apparatus. Obs, rare. 

1708 ]. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Bril, i, 1. iii. {1743) 9 One 
fire-engine conveys warm air to every individual Part of the 
Machine [Lombe's machine for thrown silk]. 

Pi •re-eyed, a. Having eyes glowing as with 
fire. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen, IVy iv. i. 114 To the fire-ey'd Maid of 
smoakie Warre. .will wee offer them. x6ox Downfall Earl 
of Huntington iv. i. in Hazl. DodsleyyW\. 178 Anon comes 
mrth the fire-eyed dreadful beast. 1602 Mmistoh Antonio's 
Rev. V. V, Grim fier-eyed rage Possess us wholly. 1823 
Moore Fables 137 Like certain fire-eyed minstrel maids. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 64 Only at rare intervals 
did the young soul burst forth into fire-eyed rage. 
Pi*re-fang, sh. [f. next vb.] The state of 
being fire-fanged or overheated. 

x8x3 W. Leslie Snrv, Haim 454, 1855 ^ml. R. Agric. 
See, XVL II, 338 Suppose the oxygen had been supplied to 
the ’decaying ma.ss. .would there nave been any firefang? 
Pi*r e-fang, V. Ohs, exc. [f. Fikej^. - b 

Fano z'.l] tram. To lay hold of with fire ; to 
singe, scorch ; in quot. ahsol. Also jocosely of the 
burning of heretics. Ohs, in gen, sense. 

3562 Scott N, V. Gift to Queue x. in Bannatyne Poems 
(1770) 24s And quha elt fiesch on Fridayis was fyre-fangit. 
x6i8 M. Baret Horsemanship \. yj A nasty fire does not 
only firefange. .but also takeih away the true rellish. 

Hence Pi Te-fanged^/, <7., + (a) gen, caught by 
the fire, singed, scorched (o^x.) j {b) spec, of barley, 
oatmeal, etc., of manure and straw ; also of cheese : 
Having a scorched or singed appearance, smell, or 
taste, as if overheated. Pi're-fanging vhl. sb., 
the action of the vb. 

xgij Douglas AEneis xii. v. 202 This Chorineus. .Kuschit 
on bis fa, thus f^Tcfangit and onsaucht. 16x5 Markham 
Ett^. House'tu. H, %ni. (x668) 166 Too. .hasty a fire scorcheth 
and bumeth it (i.e. the MaltJ, which is called among Slalisiers 
Firc-fang'd.^ X72S Bradley /Viw/. Diet, s.v. Malty With a 
moderate Fire, for fear of Firc-fanging,' 1790 Grose Pros', 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Firefanged, fire-bitten. Spoken of oatmeal 
&c, that is overdried. North.^ 1808 Jamieson #.r., Cheese 
is s.aid to be fre/angit, when it is swelled and cracked, and 
has received a peculiar taste, in consequence of being ex- 
posed to much heat before it has been dned. x8& Lonsdale 
Gloss.. Pire-fittged, of oats or barley too hastily dried in 
the kiln. 

PiTe-flanght. Orig. Sc. [L Fire sb. -h 
Fl-vugiit. Cl. Fireslaucht.] 

1. Lightning; a flash of lightning; a storm of 
thunder and lightning. 

rx37< ? Barbour Troy~bl\ 1. 468 Ande f>Tc-naulhtis our 
|>e iclues flee Ine syk fiaddanis & llambj's brilit. rx425 
WyntoUN Cron. vi. v, 33 A gret fyre fl.iwcht .. Dan 
hapnyd in Rome. ^ 1552 Lyndesay Aionarche 5556 Than 
sail ye sone of god dUcend; As f>Teflauchl haisiely glansjTig. 
1645 KUTHERroBD Tryal Tri.Patth (*845) X49 Reasons 
work not in a moment, as fire fiaughis in the air, 1816 
J5COTT Old A fort, xxxviii. He passed by me like afire-fiauglit. 
1876 Mtss Yosen Three Brides (ed. 3) I, xi. 167 She passes 
like— like a fire.flaught, whatever that is— iusi bows, 
b. The northern lights ; aurora borealis, 

1787 Grose Gloss., Fire f aught . lights, 

2. trails/, a. A sudden burst or rush, 

1637 UuTHCRroRD Lett. (186a) 1 . civ. 265 A fire.flaught of 
chaflrnges will come in at mid-summer and question me. 
lESo SwiNrv*Kr. Study Shaks. 173 Even Goncril has lier 
one fplendid hour, her firefiaught of hellish glorj*. 
b. A ficr)' glance. 

180* Jamieson IPafer Kelfie vill. In Scott Atinstr. Scott. 
Bord.dZbcp 5jS From ilk.a ee ihc fire-flauchts flee An<i flash 
alangis the ifude. x8a6 J. Wilson Hoot. Avihr. Wks. 2855 
J. 136 Every coorser flingln* firc-flaughts frae Im ccil 

, PiTe-fly. [fi I’Ji'E /*,] 

1. A lnnip)Tid or clntcrid insect wliicli lias the 
property of emitlinjj phosphorescent liRht. 

165S Rowtanij AToufeft Theat. Ins. tojp Of the Fire-fl)% 
^6 P. Brow'ni: y.Tfe/TxVtf 472 T*he larger Fire Fly. 18x4 
Ca»v D.xntPs Jttf. XXVI. 31 f irc-fllcs innumcrous ipangling 


o'er the vale. 1880 Ouida AToths II. 262 Where the fire- 
flies flash amongst the lemon blossoms and the mjTtle. 

2. attrib. and Comb. 

1806 Moore Lake Dismal Swamp it, Her fire-fly lamp 
I soon shall see. 1858 Bushnell Serm. Ifexu Life 189 
A mere fire-fly spark in comparison. 1876 Ouida Winter 
City vii. 183 Such as echo through the firefly-lighted corn. 
ri*re-forjk. [f. as prec.] Obs. exc. dial. A 
fork-shaped instrument used for stirring up the 
fire, putting on fuel, etc. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 161/2 Fyyr forke, iicionarium, 1483-4 
Act I Rich. Illy c. 12, Fireforkes. 1547 Lane. Wills I. 108 
Ij ymes for the oven mouthe and a fire-fork. 1627 Drayton 
Agincoitrt 179 The ss’omen eager as their husbands were 
With Spits and Fireforkes. 17*7 De Foe Hist. App. ix. 
(1735) 169 A fourth came out, not with a Sword, but a Fire- 
Fork. 1875 in Sussex Gloss, 1887 in Kent Gloss, 
fig. 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice iii. Wks. 1874 III. 301 
Bell. Who brought this picture? Hot. The common fire- 
fork of rebellion. 

PiTe-tearth. [f. as prec.] 

1. The pavement of brick or stone on which 
a fire is made ; the hearth in front of a fireplace. 

rx44o Promp, Parv, 161/2 Fyyr herthe, focarium. 1615 
Crooke Body of Atan 45 The Testicles are . . the Feu-place 
or Fire-hearth, xvhere the Lares or houshold-Gods of the 
body, do solace and disport themselues. 1703 T. N. City 
C. Purchaser 43 Bricks are frequently used in Paving of 
..Sinks, and Fire-hearths. 1769 K. Price Obseru. Revers. 
Payments (ijgs) II. 276 na/Cy There was a tax of two 
shillings on every fire-hearth. 

2 . A kind of cooking range or stove for ships. 

i6y6 Lend. Gas. No. 2122/4 The. .Invention of Iron Fire- 

Hearths for Ships, c iSso Rudirn. Navig. (Weale) xi8 Fire- 
hearthy the fire-place and conveniences in the galley for 
cooking the provisions for the people. 

PiTe-book. [f. as prec.] a. A large hook 
nsed in pulling down burning buildings, b. (See 
quot. 1874 ), 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 385 That ther be v. fuyre hokes. 
1585H1GINS funius* Nomenclatorz2g Hama.. 2. fire hooke. 
1620 Nottingham Rec. (i88p) IV. 371 We present the townes 
fyer hookes to be decayd for want of steales [handles], 
1788 Franklin Antob. Wks. 1887 I. 205 Fines .. apply’d to 
the purchase of fire-engines, ladders, fire-hooks. 1812 H. & 
J. Smith ReJ. Addr.y Tale Drury Lane 89 The engines 
thunder'd through the street, Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all 
complete. ^1874 Knight Did. Afech. I. 867/2 Fire/took 
(Steam-engineering), a kind of hook for raking and stirring 
the furnace fire. 

+ l*i're-h.O*t, a. [f. as prec.] a. Of material 
things: Hot as fire; red-hot. b.^. Inflamed 
with zeal, passion, or lust. Obs, 
a xooo Elene 937 (Gr.) Fyrhat lufii. 1308 Trevisa Barth, 
de P. R. X. iv. (Tollem. MS.), As it farep in fyre hoot yren 
and in brennynge cole. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, (18921 979 
Whan it w’as fyre hole. 1589 R. Harvey P, Pere. 17, 1 dare 
sale, .(with that firehot Preacher)that [etc.]. 1595 T. weever 
in Shaks, C, Praise 16 Fairc fire-hot Venus. 1(^5 T- Hutton 
Reas. Refusal 37 In the dales of firehot persecution. 1678 
R. R(ussell] Geber 111. 11. ni. v. 224 That the Plates may be 
kept fire-hot. 

PlTe-house. [f- as prec. Cf. ON. eldhils.'] 
A house with a fireplace in it, as distinguished from 
the out-buildings. Obs. exc. dial. Sometimes, 
t the particular room in which the family fire was. 

rxooo .^lfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfileker 184/26 Caminatum, 
fyrhus. 1S30 Test. Ebor. {Surtees) V. 292 Every fyer house 
wt in the parishing of Acclome. 1632 in S. O. Addy Hall 
of Waltheof {iBgi) 182 notey The Hall or Fierhouse of the 
now mansion house of the said John Parker. 1635 Pacitt 
Christianogr. (1646) i. 237 Ive (or Ine) . . granted to the 
pope, that every Fire-house within his Kingdome should 
yearly pay him a peny. x68o in A'', ty Q, 3rd Ser. (1S66) 
IX. 452/1 All that ancient Messuage or Firehouse wherein 
one C. M. now dwellcth. 1878 Cumoerld. Gloss., Fire-housCy 
the dwelling — in contradistinction to the outbuildings. 

Pi're-iron. [Cf. MI-IG. viurisem.'] 

■[1. An iron (or a steel) for striking a light. Obs. 
^1300 St, Brandoft 639 He browjlc a fur-ire and a slon 
Forio smyte furtherwitn. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 161/2 Fjyre 
yo’U, to smyte -wythe fyre, fugillus. exsoo Afeiusine* 
Raymondin .. hadd kyndicd the fyre with hys fyre-yron. 
x«o Palscb, 2ro/a Fyre yron to sirj’ke fyre with,/:/!//. 

2 . //. Implements for tending a domestic fire, 
usnally shovel, tongs and poker. 

x8i2 specif, G. Babb's Patent No. 3526, A new Method of 
producing . . fire irons. 1848 C Brontk f. Eyre xxi, 'ITie 
prate and fire-irons were burnished briphL x886 J. K. 
Jrrome ////<• (1889) 36 Hammering, shouting and 

rattling the fire-irons. 

+ Pire-isle* Obs. rarc-^, [f. Fire jA-fOE. 
fsla, ysela hot ashes.] In pi. Ashes, embers. 

^ c 1250 Gai. Ijr Ex. 2 130 Oc quane here apples ripe ben, fier- 
islcs man mat tlor-innc sen, 

X^eless (foi.-jles), a. [f. Finn j4. + -le,ss.] 
Devoid of fire, without a fire. 

•[I. Unlit, not (laming. Obs. 

1649 ST.^NLKY.E«n9*rt etc. 29 With hizrinpfirclesse Torches. 
2. n. Having no fire, without a lire. 
i66x Promi: EfUl. ip Mr. y. /?. 6 My firclc« chymnics 
catch the cold. 1775 Mao.D'Ab8LAV Early Diary {liZp 
II. 1x7 This cold season, when there is no s^riting in a 
fircless room. 1789 Worosw, XfWF, When.. fire- 

less arc the valleys far and wide, 1852 Hawthorst. Bllthe- 
da/r Rom. }. s’, 8r, I w'cnc shivering to my fireless chamber, 
b. Of a tribe; Having no knowledge of or 
means of procuring fire. 

* 6^5 Tylor Early Hist. Atan. »x. 228 The mention tf 
* firelws race, 229 A fireJess peoide. 

/kC* ^V^thout energy, life, or animation. 

159® isYLVtSTCR Du Bartas u.ut.U^ixytC/i Tlic BcaM 


is lust-less, sex-less, fire-less, mute. i 6^5 TrAir Ccr-r- 
Afatt. iii. 11 The Latines call a dull dronish man, a nrci»5j 
man. 

PiTe-ligkt. a. The light given by i fire or 
fires, fb. Lightning (cbs.). o. (quot. 184 ;)= 
Abboea 5. 

Becnvulf -ysyi He .. F>T-lcoht geseah. ^1340 Cvrj-r.l/; 
22680 (Trin.) As l>ondir dojj wi)? fire li;t. 1769 Dt 
Tour Gi. Brit. III. 210 It takes its Name from Fba, \ 
British Word for a Fire-light.^ x8oo Herschcl In /i-/. 
Trans. XC. 480 Their disposition to transmit candle-lirit 
or fire-light, 1845 Hirst Com. Afammotkzx Flashed, 
the fire-lights of the North, When Winter rules ihefrain 
earth. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 41 The ruddy 
gleaming over the walls. 

Fi-reling. Obs.-''^ [see -wso.] A little 6 ^. 

1$. . Image Jpocr. 108 in Skelton IFFr. (cd. Dycel II. 415 
For many a hyerlinge With a wilde fyerlinge. .Sh.*ill pj-d 
owt as a post. 

Fi'relock. [See Lock sb."] 

1. A gun-lock in which sparks were prodaetd 
(either by friction or percussion) to ignite th; 
priming. 

The name was at first given to the Wheel-lock; iaihs 
X7th cent, it became transferred to the Flint-lock. 

*547 Inventory in Vivy/vAn Aniient Armour 111 . 15 
chamber peceblacke.. with a fierlocke. x6*5G.M(a8kko:) 
Souldiers Aceid. 53 Pislolls, Petronells, or DraL50ns,.all 
these are with fire-lockes, and those fire-lockcs (for the EM 
part) Snap-hances. 1639 R. Ward Animadv. lParreir,s 
The Firelocke is surest to give fire, and not so apt to be Cf:i 
of kilter; besides they will indure Spand 24 hourcstojftbf; 
without hurting them. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. he. 
No. 44 A perfect Pistol .. with Prime, Powder and Fire- 
lock. 1677 Ld, Orrery Art of War 31 In the FWxb 
the motion is so sudden, that what makes the Cock fill 
on the Hammer, strikes the Fire, and opens the Pm i: 
once. 

2. A musket furnished with such a lock. 

1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 47 Whereby 

stones] should faile to strike iust vpon the whcel« to; 
fire-lockes, or vpon the hammers or stecles, if they be 
hances. 1625 G. MfARKHAM] Souldiers Accid. 4 * 
[cuirassiers] shall haue a case of long Pistolls, ficrlockti ti: 
it may be) but Snaphaunces, where they are 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. tf Comnrw. 3S2 , 

Fire-lockes of two foot, and the residue Pikes. x6o« J. Pwa 
tr. Mandelslo Trav. E. Ind. 51 They have no 
with wheeles, nor yet Fire-locks. 1703 Luttrell bruj htu 
(1857) V. 305 An agent . . is arrived here, to buy 
locks. x8xx Gen. Doyle in Napier /V/iw. 

II. App. 427 Six months have passed without a nre-tw 
being made I 1^9 E. A. Parkes Pract. i 

324 The English army have extemporised tents. .Dy*w 
pending blankets over their firelocks. 

3. A soldier armed with such a weapon. 

1645 R. Symonds Diary Civ. IF 7 xr‘(Caraden) tSi/r 

John Russell, with., the Prince's fferclockes, as'a'iit'v. 

X7D4 Collect. Yoy. (Church.) 111 . ,728/2 
22 Firelocks. x8oi Wellington in Gurw. Desp. L a'i 
other corps ..will amount 'to about 2000 nrelocKS. 

H. H. Wilson Brit. ludiaU. 342 ITie detachment. 
mustered nine hundred and fifty firelocks. , 

4. attnh.y ns firelock musket^ firelock pit/ 

U2S77 Gascoigne Compl. Gr, Knt. 

chaunce was late to haue a peereles v!r 

Schedule of Prices in Mcyrick Ant. 
a pair of firelock pistols. ai6jz Wood Ltfe\xo\^)‘^ ^ 
Bunce returned safe. .with. .six fire-lock m^usquets. 

f Fi’velyf ce. and adv. Obs. [f. Fjhe i 

A. adj. Ardent, furious. 

B. adv. Ardently, with fierce eagerness. 

1340 Ayenb. 55 pe Jiridde bo? of hise renne "'s 

yeme to he niete. X 435 Misyn Fire cfLcre ir. n. 7 l i 
qwhilk fyrely ft opynly is byrnyd with fjTC of lute. 
Hence fFiTeliheacl, ardour, eagerness. 

1340 Ayenb. 55 pe more J^t is pe ilke uerlichhcuc I* 

)je more is l>c zenne. 

Fireman (foi»-jman). 


f 1. One who uses fire-arms ; a gunner. 




xnced 

or firemen. aibsS Ld. IIebdkrt Life (* 77 °^ 5 * 
standing all that our Firemen speak 
1724 De Foe Afem. CavalieritZ^o) iBi r jti 

firemen were killed. 1727 A. Hamilton ... 

I. xxii. 263 Hic fire JSfen place themselves at con>- 
Distances along the skirts of an Hill. , ^ 

2. One who attends to a fum-acc or tne 
a steam-engine. 

1657 R.Ligon Barbadoes(r6n)S7i On< 7 *"^ i;»4 
were Firemen that made the tires m *he fun ac ^ , 

Wedgwood in /V //7 Trans. LXXiy, 367 TlicUr 

oven was . . kept as even and steady as 
perienced fireman, under my own InspectimL 
Exam. 19 Feb. 4/7 ITic fireman jumped otr..vy 
. .and a brakesman, .were killed. ^ 

t 3. fig. A ‘ fellow of fire ' ; sec Finn JA U 
X709 Steele Tatter No. 6: P Xi I 
Fate to drink a Bottle with Two of these ' ’ 

4 u One who is employed to extinguish 
27x4 Gay Trivia iii. 362 The Klrc-rnan ...j;.' < 

crooked Arms, 2766 Rntick 

keeps in its seiAice 30 firc-mcn, x 855 c..A 
Poems X40 , 1 asked the firemen why they mao 
about the town. . . . 

5. Mining, One whose duty it is to J*' . '-n b 
workings of a mine to .see tliat no ■ - 
present, to attend to tlic blasting, etc* . 

x866 J. Hocc in Intellect. Observer i\. p » tfe ‘Crts--' 
great quantity (of inflamniablc airj 
Diought it sunictent precaution to giu 

zSSs Lau. Times l.kXtX.^rsg ^2 H;c 

allow any 'hot to be fire<l wuhotil^»eeins l 

and without fint carefully exanuamK tJjc p* ■ 
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FIRE-SLAUGHT, 


6. Comb.y as firefiian^waiei'inan. 

1836 Dickens Sk, Boz, Tales vii, ‘Did you want to be 
put on board a steamer, sir?' inquired an old fireman- 
waterman. 

Hence Fire-mansliip {nonce-wd^, the craft or 
function of a fireman. 

1874 Daily Ne^us 17 Mar. 5 The amateur firemanship of 
a nobleman.^ x88i M. Reynolds Engine-driving Lije 66 
Now is the time for the display of good enginemanship, — 
ab ! and good firemanship. 

Fixe-master. 

f 1 . An officer of artillery who superintended 
the manufacture of explosives or fireworhs. Obs. 

1622 F. Markham Dec. IFarre iir. ii. 87 The Fier-master 
being he that hath the art how to make and compound all 
manner of Fire.workes. 1688 Capt, J. S. Fortif. 132 By 
this, a Fire-Master may lay his Granado . . at any place. 
1692 Capt. SinWts Seamans Gram, iLxiv. no Discovered 
by Mr. Valentine Pyne, late Fire-Master of England. 1708 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. rn. (1743) 108 Mr. Watson, 
Firemaster to the Grenadiers. 1824 Byron To Hancock 
7 Feb., A firemaster (who is to burn a whole fleet), 
b. (See quot.) 

1876 VoYLE Mil. Diet. s. V., The designation of fire-master 
is still known in the ordnance branch of the service ; he is 
an officer of the royal artillery, and is entrusted with the 
inspection of ordnance stores at foreign stations. 

2 . A local title given to the chief officer of a fire- 
brigade. 

1^5 Ann. Re^. 5 The fire-master [in Edinburgh] and 
others had reason to be grateful for their deliverance, 
f Fi'ren, a. Oh. Forms : i fyren, 2-3 furen, 
(3 fern), 3-5 firen, fyren (-in, -un). \ 0 ^./yren, 
OYiG, fiur in ^MHG. viureii) OTeut. ynirhio-y 
f. OE.^r, Fire sbi\ Consisting of or con- 

taining fire ; flaming with fire. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 43 ponne biS he ^eteald to hrnre fyrenan 
ea. ?c 1000 Martyrologiutn 4 (1894) Ond Romanen gesawon 
fyren cleowen ^efeallan of heofonum. f xx7S Lamb. Horn. 
89 Wes ise3en biforan heore elche swilc hit were furene 
tunaen. £’1205 Lay. 18863 Of his e3ene scullen fleon furene 
gleden. a 1300 Cursor M. 22680 (Cott.) All pe stanes . . 
aboue pe erth and benehen..salsmitt togedir wit sH inaght, 
als thoner dos wit firen slaght. 1382 Wychf 2 Kings ii. 11 
Loo ! the fijren chaare and the fijren hors deuyden euer 
either. _ CX400 Apoll. Loll. 08 Taking pe scheld of Jjc feih, 
in pe wilk we may sleckun all the firun dartis of the enemy. 
CX440 yacob's W'tf//(E.E.T.S.) 137 Pat prynce of deuelys 
. .3af hym drynken of a fyren cuppe orynnyng drj’nk wyth 
b^mstori. 

FiTe-new, a. arch. [Cf. Ger. feueriteu ; also 
Brand-new.] *)* Fresh from the fire oj furnace 
(cbs.) ; hence, perfectly new, brand-new. 

X594 Skaks. Ric/t. III. I. til. 256 Your fire-new stampe of 
Honor is scarce currant. 1399 H. Buttes Dyet’s drie 
Dinner N v b, Curdes . . fire-newe : for these be most 
digestible. x6« Sylvester Hymn Alms igs Fire-new 
Fashion in a Sleeve. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 1x3 
Pa Another suit fire-new, with silver buttons to it. xSoo 
Coleridge Ptccolom. iv. vli, Duke Friedland is as others 
A fire-new noble. 1842 Browning Solil. Sp. Cloister iii, 
A fire-new spoon. 

Fire-office. An office for issuing policies for 
insurance against fire ; a fire-insurance company. 

1684 H. ^.{tiile) An answer to a letter, .giving an account 
of the two insurance-offices. The Fire-Office and Friendly 
Society. 17x6 Lend. Gaz. No. 5488^ Hand-in-Hand 
Fire-Office. 1727 Swift What passed in Lond., All the 
fire-offices were required to have a particular eye upon the 
bank of England. 184a Syd, Smith Lett. Wks. 1859 II, 
324/1 Leave me to escape in the best way I can, as the 
fire-offices very kindly permit me to do,^ x86x Dickens Gt, 
Expect, xxxi, Insured in some extraordinary Fire Office. 

Fi •re-pan, \OE. fyrpanne, f. fyry Fire + panncy 
Pan.] 

1 , A pan or receptacle for holding or carrying fire, 
e.g, a brazier, a chafing dish, a portable grate. 

cxooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 124 Arula, ucl 
batilla fyrpanne. 1382 Wyclif Ex. xxxviii. 3 Fleshhokes, 
hokes, and fier pannes. X432 E. E. Wills (1882) 91 A 
vergj’ous barell, and a fyerpanne. 2567 Inv. Sir G. Conyers 
in Wills ^ Inv, N. C. (Surtee^ 267 A poer, a fier pann and 
a pair of tonngs xx**. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 
VI. xiil. (i6ssl 306 That .. the watch-tower called Repent- 
ance, be repaired, a great bell and firepan put into it. a x66x 
Holyday Juvenal 5S/1 The Romans . . had fire-pans, or 
chafing dishes, placed in their baskets. 1767-9 S. Paterson 
Another Traveller I II. 141 He next takes the pipe in one 
hand and the fire-pan in the other. 1833 J. Holland 
Metal II. 158 The portable brazier, or fire-pan, which 
might be used in any apartment requiring to be warmed, 
i* 2 . A pan for heating anything over a fire. Obs. 
1607 Topsell Four^. Beasts (1658) 285 Hold it in a fire- 
pan over the fire untill it be baked so hard as it may be 
made in powder. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life 4* Death 
(1650)44 To poure them upon a Fire-pan somewhat heated, 
f 3 . The pan which held the priming of a flint- 
lock gun. Obs. 

16x3 T. Jackson Comm. Apost. Creede I. 192 This was 
but as a little flash in the fire-panne. 

+ 4 . A kind of firework. Obs. 

c X793 in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (2709^ I. 91 They ran about . . 
letting off fire-pans of all sizes ; firing crackers [etc.]. 

6. Mining, ‘.^A kind of fire-lamp * (Gresley 
Coal Mining 1883). 
tPiTe-pite. Obs. 

1 . An instrument for stirring or making up a fire. 
1413 Lydc. Pilg. Sozvle IN. vii. (1483) 55 With fyre pykes 
they cast them in the fomeis. 1532 Inv. in Noake Wor- 
cester Monast. (1866) 157 Two awndyems, a fyer pycke. 
1563-87 Foxe v 4. ilf. (1596) 65/1 When this triumphant 
martyr had beene pressed dov/ne with firepikes. 


2 . A fire-bearing pike or lance used in sea-fights. 
Also used as a signal of distress. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (Spenser Soc.) 528 The 
Fngols. .threw fire pots in at the Ports and stupke fire pikes 
in her sides. 1635 Ld. Lindsey in Sir \V. Monson Naval 
Treuis III. (1704) 335^1 If your Ship should happen to run 
aground . . in the night. You shall bum a Fire-Pike. 1644 
Prynne & Walker TVfii/App. 10 They made their 
often attempts with Scaling Laddei^ Fire-pickes, Granadoes. 

Fi're-place. A place for a fire, esp. the par- 
tially enclosed space at the base of the chimney 
appropriated to the fire ; a hearth. 

1702 T. Saver Y Miners Friend -An Engine of a three 

Inch-bore, .requires a Fire-place of not above twenty Inches 
deep. 17x0 SwirTZe//,<i767)III. 39, lhave no fire-place in 
my bed-chamber. 2825 J. NEAL.ffr». Jonathan II. 28 They 
sat round the great fire-place. 1844.^^//. Babylonian P' cess 
II. 1X1 A temporary fire-place constructed with loose stone. 
Fi're-pot, fa. An earthen pot containing 
combustibles or explosives used as a missile. Obs. 
exc. Hist, b. The receptacle for the fire in a fur- 
nace or heating-stove, c. A crucible (Knight 
Meek. Diet. 1874). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xii. 57 You must be 
carefull to cleare the decks with.. fire-pots. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariners Mag. v. 86 Fire- Pots . . may oe made of Potters- 
Clay, with Ears baked, and to it hang lighted Matches. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.y Fire-Pots. 

b. X87X Nichols Fireside Science 229 Around the ash- 
chamber and fire-pot [of furnace). 1874 Knight Mech. 
Did., Base-burning Sterve. one Jiai'ing a magazine to hold 
a supply of fuel, which falls out at the bottom as that in the 
fire-pot becomes consumed. 

Fi're^ote. dial. [f. Fire sb. + Pote v. dial. 
to push.] A poker, an iron bar for stirring the fire. 

i6st Depos. Cast. J ^ork. (Surtees) 51 Mending the fire with 
the fire-poite. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.. Firr-foat, 
the poker. 1865 Waugh Goblin's Grave 15 Iv aw'd had 
a red-whot fire-pote or two. 

Fi *re-proof, a. [f. Fire sb. + Proof a.] Proof 
against fire; incombustible. 

a 1638 Mede Paraphr. 2 Pet. Hi. App. Wks.(i6p) 111. 618 
That such as had departed out of this life not fully purged 
. .should not be found fire-proof at that day. 1642 Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof St. ii. iv. 159 The one of brick fire-proof. 
X823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 184 To render Wood 
Fire-proof, .or, .incombustible. x8. . Moore Case of Libel 
X, A grim old dandy, seen about With a fire-proof wig. 

fg, 1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II- 152 Perennial, fire-proof 
Joys, named Employments. 

Hence I*iTe-proof v, tram., to render proof 
against fire. Pire-proofing' vbl. sb., a. the 
action or process of rendering fire-proof or incom- 
bustible ; b, material for use in making anything 
fire-proof: c. attrib. 

1867 A. Barry SlrC. Barry vL 167 The * fire-proofing' 
ordered by Government. 1883 Pall Mall, <7. 13 Dec. 3/2 
He carefully examined my fire-proofing work on the dome 
(of St. Paul's Cathedral]. 1884 Health Exkib, Catal. 83X 
Models showing application of ‘Silicate Cotton' for fire- 
proofing.^ 2887 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct, 5/1 With the aid of 
electric light and all the fire-proofing appliances of to-day. 
Firer (fsio'rar). [f. as prcc, -f -er l.] One who 
or something which fires, in senses of the vb. 

1 . One who sets anything on fire ; also, one who 
superintends the ‘firing’ of glass. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 29 June a/x On the hills the ‘firers’ 
are at work, burning off the scrub. 1890 Ibid. 9 Feb. 6/1 
One is the chemist, another the decorator, a third the 'firer'. 

fig. 1823 Roscoe Sismotidls Lit. Eur. (1846) I. xiv. 401 
Silvia, the forest’s honor, the soul’s firer. 

b. An incendiary- Obs. exc. const, of. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 11. 156/2 Others, .burned. .Mou.se- 
hole, the rest marched as a gard for defence of these firers. 
17x6 Glossogr. Angl, Noi’a, Boutefeu, a wilful Firer of 
Houses. 184X J. T, Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 136 A bully, 
and a firer of ricks. 

2 , One who discharges a fire-arm. Also applied 
to the fire-arm itself, usu. in comb., as singlefrer, a 
gun that can be fired only once without reloading. 

x868 Daily News 6 Oct., One can never be sure that the 
firer has exercised sufficient caution in regard to the ex- 
clusion of bullets. 1885 Manch. Exam. 19 Oct. 5/5 The 
rifles can then be discharged,. at the option of the firer. 
1887 Sci. Amer. (N. Y.) 21 May 320/2 Theoretically it 
[magazine gun] has a great advantage over the single firer. 

b. A contrivance for firing a gun. Only in 
comb., as quick-firer. 

1887 Daily News 10 Mar. 2/5 The rifle and its quick-firer 
should be ordinarily used in this way. 

KTe-rai^sing*, "vb!. sb. Orig. a technical term 
in Sc. law. [f. Fire sb. Raising vbl. sb , f. Raise.] 
The action or crime of kindling an incendiary fire; 
arson, incendiarism. 

1685 in Lend. Gaz. No. 2032/3 We hereby fully Pardon 
and Indemnifie them for ever, of all Slaughter, Blood, 
Mutilation, Fire-raising, burning of Ships. 1754 Erskine 
Priyte. Sc. Law (1809) 31 Rajw, murder, and wilful fire- 
raising. 2820 Scott Monast. ix, Doest thou menace the 
holy Church's patrimony with waste and fire-raising ? 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. xvH. 113 Outrages, robberies, 
flreralsings, assassinations. 

So Pire-raiser, an incendiary. 

2891 Daily News i Dec. 5/3 The e.xemplary sentences 
passed, .at the Central Criminal Court on two fire-raisers, 

•f* Fire-red, a. Obs. [f. as prec, + Red a. Cf. 
MHG. viurrot.'] Red like fire. 

2382 Wyclif Lev. xiv. 49 He shal take , . fier reed silk. 
c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 624 A Sompnour.,That hadde a fire- 
red cherubinnes face. x6oi Holland Plvty I. 154 People 


borne with eies like owles, whereof the sight is fire red. 
1626 Sandys tr. Ovid's Met. xiv. 779 Iron, Iwyld In fire-red 
furnaces. 

Fi*re-screen. 

1 . A movable screen, whether hanging, standing, 
or for use with the hand, to intercept the heat of 
the fire. 

2758 Johnson Idler 'N o. 13^8 We have twice as many 
fire-screens as chimneys. 2824 Scott St. Ronan's xxii, 
A couple of her ladyship’s drawings, made up into fire- 
screens. X833 N. Arnott II. 44 In our drawing- 

rooms it is common to have plate-gla'^s fire-screens, which, 
while they allow the light to pass, defend the face from the 
heat. 

2. A wire frame placed in front of a fire to keep 
back sparks, falling cinders, etc. ; a fire-guard. 

2874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 871/1 Fire-screen. 

3 . Naut. (see quot.) 

18x5 Falconers Marine Did. (ed. Burney) 436 s. v. Screen, 
Fire-screens are pieces of fearnought . . hooked round the 
magazine passages, and also round the hatchways, where it 
is necessary to pass the powder. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 

Fi're-ship. 

1 . A vessel freighted with combustibles and ex- 
plosives, and sent adrift among ships, etc. to destroy 
them. 


1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 170 Captayne of 
the fire shippes of Chincheo. 1628 Meade in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. i. III. 270, I cannot hear of above some two or 
three of our fireships lost. 1709 Steele Taller No. 21 p 16 
Sir Edward Whitaker, with five Men of War, four Trans- 

S orts, and two Fireships, was arrived at that Port, a 1859 
Iacaulay Hist. Eng. V. 20 hlontague bitterly described 
him as a fireship, dangerous at best, but on the whole most 
dangerous as a consort. 

2 . slang. One suffering from venereal disease ; 
a prostitute. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood ii, Are you not a Fire- 
ship, a Punk, Madam? 2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 18 
Thy Sweep-stakes still shall oare the Bell, No Fire-ship yet 
aboard it fell. 2738 Swift Polite Conzu ii. Wks. 1883 IX. 447 
No ; damn your fire-ships, I have a wife of my own. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand. I, xxiii, ‘A fire-ship ! .. more like 
a poor galley in distress that has been boarded by such 
a fire-ship as you.* 

FiTe-stovel. [OE. fyr-scqfl, f. fyr, Fike + 
scofl, Shovei.] a shovel for placing coals on a 
fire or for removing coal or ashes. 

cxooo ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-V/ulcker358 5 tf/f//a, fyrscofl. 
2543 in 'P.o%tx% Agric. ^ Prices III. 572/1 Fireshovel z/8. 
2$^ Inv. E. Hutton in Wills if /«r.(Surtees) 250 A paire of 
tonges, a porr & a fyer shule, 2622 Sc. Bk. Customs in 
Halyburion's Ledger (1867) 304 Fire shooles the dozen. 
2719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (2883) 227, I took a Fire Shovel and 
Tongs. 2838 Dickens O. Twist ix, The Jew, tapping the 
fire-shovel on the hearth. 

Fireside attrib. fai^ussid). [f. Fire 

sb. -b Side.] 

1. The side of a fire-place ; originally, the place 
occupied by the two seats right and left of the fire 
under the chimney; hence, the space about the 
fire ; the hearth. 

1563 O. Foxe in Child Marr. 58 This contract was made 
toward eveninge nere the fireside, a 1639 T. Carew Poems, 
Spring 20 Love no more is made By the fire side. 1705 
Hickerincill Priesi-cr. ii. i, 12 The news . . coming to the 
Pope, as he was saying his Beads by the Fire-side. 1798 
Malthos Popul. (1817) III. 74 The warm house, and the 
comfortable fireside, would lose half of their interest. 1859 
W. Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 3 My brothers had made 
my place ready for me by their fireside. 

2 . transf 

a. As a symbol of home and home-life. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 149 They W’ould fight man- 
fully for their shops and firesides. 2894 Daily News 6 June 
6/4 The English are regarded as the nation most appre- 
ciatory of the home, the fireside. 

*i*'b. collect. Those wbo sit round one’s fire or 
hearth ; one’s household, Ohs. 

2720 Lett, from Land. Jml. 13 He has a numerous 
Fireside of squabbling Brats. 1722 Pope Lett. (1735I I. 276 
Enjoy your own Fire-side, .that is, all those of your Family 
who make it pleasing to sit and spend whole Wintry Months 
together. 1785 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 3 Jan., A very happy 
new' year to you and your fireside. 

3. attrib. (quasi-cf^*.) 

X740 Mrs. Delano’ Life 4* Corr. (1861) II. 137, I own such 
a downright fire-side epistle from her disappointed me. 1807 
Crabbe Par, Reg. HI. 621 The fire-side cnair, still set, but 
vacant still. 1840 Dickens Barft. Rudge i, The fire-side 
group. 1872 Lowell My Study W., A. Lincoln, The 
simple confidence, the fireside plainness, with which l^Ir. 
Lincoln always addresses himself to the reason of the 
American people. . , 

Hence {itonce-wds.') FiresPder, one who sits by 
the fireside. Piresi’deship, the personality of one 
who sits by the fireside. 

2817 Hazutt Round Tahle in Q. Rev. 
sider [cited by the reviewer as coined by HazlitLJ ^ 

L. Hvht Fancy Concert, What concert 'twould please ms 
Firesideshlp tohave. __ , 

+ Pi-re-slaTiglit. Obs. 
slaht, OE. skaht stroke, blow : see Slacght.j 
flash of fire or lightning; lightning. thoner 

« X300 C.ersorM%^ (Cott.) Fire 
and rain, cx^-j^ Sc. Leg. jugCompl. 

has vertu .. Fore to resyst agane f>Te- v>ne. 2872 

.Icol. Vi. 60 The fyir slaucht v.l fire- 

Tennant Papistry storm'd s4 As thunacr 
slacht’s back. 
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Fi‘re*stone. \fy£..firstdn {=Ga.feuerslein), 
Fibe Stone.] 

-t"!. A stone capable of being used in striking 
fire: a. A popular name for iron pyrites, b. A 
flint, esj>. the flint of a fire-lock. Obs. 

c looo i^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 148 Pirites, ttel 
/ocaris lapiSy fyrstan. CX440 Promp. Parv. 161/2 Fyyr- 
sione. for to smyle wythe i'^tyfocaris. 1579 Lily Evphnes 
(Arb.) 121 Y« fire-stone in Liguria, though it be quenched 
with milke, yet againe it is kindled with water. 1671 
J, Webster Metallogr. 114 Marchasites or Fire Stones. 
1728 J. Woodward ^729) I. 176 In Yorkshire, 

where these [Pyritae] are called Fire-Stones. 1865 Tylor 
Early Hist, Man. ix. 246 Iron pyrites .. shared with flint, 
the name of Fire-stone. 

b. 1530 Palsgr. 220/2 Fyre stone, pierre a fev. 1586 
WiTHALS Diet, H vij/2 A fire-stone to strike fire with, silex. 
1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo I. 283 The Prince’s 
rieart should resemble the Fire-stone or Flint. 1833 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. v. 87 Afterwards a firestone 
was screwed into the cock..’niis ‘ firestone ' was not at 
first of a vitreous nature .. but a compact pyrites or mar- 
casite. 

2. a. A stone that resists the action of fire; one 
used for lining furnaces, ovens, etc. b. A local 
name for certain calcareous sandstones found in the 
carboniferous and cretaceous strata, c. A local 
name for granite, tufa, etc. 

. a. ^ CX47S Piet. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 805 Htc ahhesttts 
a fyirstone. x6si R. Child in Hartlib's Legacy (1655) 75 
Sandy stones commonly called fire-stones, because they will 
endure strong fires. 1^4 1 . Sturdie in Phil. Trans. XVII. 

A Wall of the best Fire-stone to keep off the force of the 
Fire from the Walls of the Furnace. 1702 Savery Minet^s 
Friend 26 The Furnace bei^ made of . . Fire-stone. 2862 
G. P. ScROPE I'olcanos Employed, under the name of 
Bakofenstein, as a fire-stone for the lining of ovens, 
b. X707 Mortimer Hnsb, vi, 95 Any soft Stone as Fire- 
stone, Limestone, etc., if broke small, and laid on cold 
Lands, must be of advantage, 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 
286 An inferior deposit called, provincially, * Firestone,* and 
by English geologists the * Upper green-sand.’ 1839 Mur- 
chison Silttr. Syst, i. xxxiv. 452 A subordinate band of 
reddish sandstone, the firestone of the country people. 
1892 SiMMQNDS -ZPfr/. Trade Suppl., Firestone, a local name 
in Surrey for the soft calcareous sandstone, .sold . . under the 
name of hearthstone. 

0. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 56 The Carriage- 
way., was to be paved with Fire-stone. x86o Eeclesiologist 
XXL 143 The walling generally is built of a volcanic stone 
called [in the West Indies] firestone. 

3. A hearth-stone, 

16x3 Rovenzon Treat, Metal. Diij, The furnace may 
bee pulled downe, & a new fire-stone or hearth put in. 
1842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 6 The stones .. have been 
removed by the peasantry to make ‘ Fire-stones.’ 

FiTe-tongs. pi. \<y£..firtans, i.fyr, Fibe + 
tang, Tons.] Tongs used for handling ignited 
combustibles. 

nxioo Gere/a in Anglia (1886) IX, 263 I^rtange, was!- 
pundern ; and fela towtola. ^ 1463 Polis Pari. V. 507/t 
Eny of theese Wares . . That is to sey, eny . , Fyretonges. 
X67X J. Webster Metallogr. xvu. 250 Of which [Brass] is 
made fire-tongs. 2853 J. D. Bale tr. Baldcschls Ceremo- 
nial 299 Two thuribles, with the boats and fire-tongs. 

Fi're-water. 

1. ‘ A name given to alkahest ’ (Chambers Cycl. 

Sapp. 1753 )- 

2. Any strong liquor or ardent spirits. 

Originally used by (or attributed to) the North American 

Indians : chiefly current with reference to the pernicious 
effects of alcoholic liquors on barbarous races, or in 
vituperative or jocular use. 

1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans His [Magua’s] Canada 
fathers, .taught him to drink the fire-water, and he became 
a rascal. 2849 Whittier Marg. S 7 nith's yrnl. Prose Wks. 
i88g I. 32 Never taste of the strong fire-water, but drink 
only of the springs. x86i Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, x, 
His father . . had a horror . . of the fire-water which is 
generally sold to the undergraduate. 

E*i‘re-WOOd, fi'rewood. Wood for burning ; 
fuel. Also aitrib. 

1496 Nottingham Rec. III. 290 For brekyng of fire wodde 
in the owte wodes. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 19 
This tree serueth them for firewood. 2602 Fulbecke znd 
Pi. Parall. 52 And the termor hath house-wood .. and 
fire-woode belonging to his tearme of common right. 2729 
Be Foe (1840) I. ix. 143 I. .placed my fire-wood all 

round it. 2815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) II. 175 
During the day, they issue forth in swarms to search for 
forage and fire-wood. 2889 Evening News 3 Dec. 4/5 
Firewood Cutters. 

Fi're-work, fi'rework. 

fl. Work done by, in, or with fire. 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 467 But for that the . . smoke . . 
may stifle and choke them . . they are forced to giue ouer 
such fire-work. 2607 Breton Murmurer Biiij, His heart 
the Anuile wheron the deuill frames his fireworke. 2609 
Rowlands Crew Kind Gossips 15 He vndertake. The credit 
of this fire-worke [tobacco-smoking] quite to shake. 26M 
Vlxst Stajfordsh. ix. § 10. 336 To thenre-works succeed the 
Arts relating to water. 

f 2. An apparatus for working with fire, a 
furnace ; also, a place where the material for fire 
is obtained. Obs, 

2607 Bekker A'w/’j. Conjur. (1842) 21 The map of a country 
that lyes lower .. than the cole-pits of Newe castle, is farre 
more darke. .then the colliers of those fire-workes are. 26x3 
Rovenzon Treat. Metal. C iv, The furnaces or fire-workes 
may be maderounde. 2674 Petty Disc. Dupi. Proportion 
36 , 1 know that in Fire-works great Fires are more profitable 
than small; as in Brewers Coppers. 


3. + A combustible or explosive composition for 
use in war (obs.); a projectile or other machine 
charged with such composition. 

2560 Whitehorne Ord, Souldiours title-p., And more- 
over how to make Saltpetre, Gunpowder, and divers 
sorts of Fireworks or Wild Fire. 2636 Featly Clavis 
Myst. xiv. 289 Granadoes and other fire-works .. do 
more harm to them that cast them than to the cnemie. 
2676 Lend, Gas, No. 2x19/3 The Enemy set fire to a 
Firework they had prepared in the Court of Guard of 
the said Bastion, cxyxo in 7 'crrington Mem, (1889) 140 
Some boats mann'd, arm'd, and with fireworks.. to burn 
a French privateer. 2777 Burke Or?*. (2844) 11 . 242 The 
construction of all fireworks is understood at the ordnance- 
office. 2852 J. S. Macaulay Field Foriif. 181 In the 
attack of fortified houses^ the fire of the loop-holes may be 
stopped by the introduction of small rockets, or any other 
artificial firework, that will create.. smoke. 

*^33 Herbert Temple, Starre iii, First with thy 
fire-work Durn to dust Folly. 2679 Establ, Test. 3 These 
Men of Tempestuous Principles are continually making 
their Fireworl« in our very Intrals. 

4. Any contrivance for the use of fire to produce 
a pleasing or scenic effect, f a. A ‘ set piece* ; 
an arrangement of pyrotechnic contrivances to 
form a pictorial or ornamental design. Also 
piece of firework, 

1575 Gascoigne Pr, Pleas. Kenilw., At which time there 
wer fire-works shewed upon the water; the which were 
both strange and wel executed. 2590 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 
29, I my selfe was there constrained to make a cunning 
peece of fire work framed in form like to ye Arke of Noy. 
264A Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 237 The night ended with fire- 
works .. The first appeared to be a mighty rock. 2675 
Land. Gas. No. io2tI4 A rare Fire-work was erected on the 
little Isle . . representing the Alliance of the Confederates. 
2795 in Ld. AuckltineCs Corr. (1862) III. 314 The shrubs of 
the island were rooted out to make a place for a fire-work. 

b. A single piece of pyrotechnic apparatus, 
e. g. a rocket, squib, etc. 

161X Middleton & Bekker Roaring Girl v. 1, A justice 
. . used that rogue like a firework, to run upon a line 
betwixt him and me. ifiJU Contempi. State of Man n. ix. 
(1699) 232 A Wheel of Squibs and Fire-Works. 2731 Sivift 
Anno, to Simile, Like fire-works she can bum in ivater. 
2849 F, B. Head Stokers Pokers "x., (1851) 93 Sparks 
created by the sudden ignition of a sackful of fire-works. 

c. pi. (formerly also stng^ A pyrotechnic dis- 
play. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. 1. 219 The King would haue mee 
present the princesse .. with some dclightfull ostentation . . 
or fire-worke. 2625 K* Long tr. Barclay's Argenis m, 
xxiv. 226 In expectation of fire-workes, which hee had 
promised not far from the shore. 2762 Yoo’s-e.Lyari, Wks. 
Z799 1 . 287 After supper a ball ; and to conclude the night, 
a firework. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 476 The banquet 
[was followed] by brilliant fireworks, and tne fireworks by 
much bad poetry. 2852 B. Jerrold.S“/. Giles xx. 206 The 
omission of the bonfires and the fireworks did pain me. 

iransf. 2^2 Huxley Phys. ix. 222 The remarkable dis- 
play of subjective fireworks which follows a heavy blow 
upon the eyes 

d. Jig. 

2670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 31 He has neither squibs nor 
fireworks . . the curs’d carrier lost his best book of phrases, 
x68z Dryden Abs. ff Achit, 11. 450 In fireworks give him 
leave to vent his spite ; Those are the only serpents he can 
write. 2883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius ix, Barker 
turned on the fireworks of his conversation for the amuse- 
ment of Claudius, 2889 Barr^re & Leland Slang Diet., 
Fireworks {pailori), a great disturbance, a state of in- 
tense excitement. 

5. attrib. and Comb., Ts^fireworkfactory, ^makcr. 

188s Pall flail G. 4 Nov. 4/1 Norwood, where Mr. Brock 

has his thirty acres of *firework factories. 2892 Ibid, 
I Nov, 5/2 We arc busy manufacturing the smaller *fire- 
work goods all the year round. 2803 tr. Lebnm’s Monsieur 
Botte II. 230 The *fire-work maker loaded ten porters 
with grenades. 288$ /’«// A/n/f G, 4 Nov. 4/1 None more 
healthy than the firework maker. 

Hence Pi’rewoxkless a., devoid of fireworks. 
Fi’rewoJrky a., like a firework, abrupt, jerky, 

2856 Dickens Lett. (1880)^ I, 457 Whom I found with 
some fireworkless little boys in a desolate condition. 2887 
Graphic 15 Jan. 66/2 The Major departed in his usual 
fireworky way, ^28^ in PMl Mall C. 23 May 6/2 He dis- 
ported himself, .in hts kaleidoscopic and fireworky fantasia. 

Pi*re-wo:rker. [f. Fire sb. + Worker, after 
Firework.] 

+ 1. One who has to do with fireworks or ex- 
plosives in war ; spec, an artillery officer, under the 
fire-master. Obs. 

1626 Purchas Pilgrintage (ed. 4) 527 They tooke some 
of these Fire-workers, & one of which being examined, 
confessed after M. Brings Relation thus. x686 Land. 
Gas. No. 2124/2 They will be 8000 fighting Men, besides . . 
Gunners and Fire-workers, 2703 Ibid. No. 39i3/z^A Lieu- 
tenant, with 5 Fireworkers, killed. x8oo Dundas in Owen 
Wellesley's Desp. 564 Each company to have an additional 
Lieut.-Fireworker. 

2. One who makes fireworks ; a pyrotechnist. 

2772 in J. T. Smith Bk. Rainy Day (2861) 52 Torre the 
fireworker divided the receipts at the door with the pro- 
prietor. 2835 Bubnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) 1 . 176 All the 
fire-workers of Lahore seemed to be exerting their talents 
in pyrotechny. 

So + !Pire-working vbl. sb., the management of 
fireworks or explosives (obs.) ; Pire-working ppl. 
j a,, working with fire. 

! *758 Whitworth Ace. Russia 60 He.. understands nava- 

gation, shipbuilding, fortification, and fire-wcrking. 2850 
W. Maginn Homeric Ball. 169 A vessel wrought By the 
, fire-working god. 


riTe-WO:rsMp. [f. as prec. + Worship 
The worship or adoration of fire. 

2774 J. Bryant PJythol. I. 210 Here was the source of 
fire-worship. 2872 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. 254 The fire- 
worship of Assyria, Chaldea, Phoenicia. 

So ri're-wo:rshipper, one who worships fire 
a follower of Zoroaster. ’ 

2806 T. Maurice Fall Mogul Introd. 29 Persees, who 
though in these pages denominated fire-worshippers, are 
[etc.]. 2879 Sir G. G. Scop Lect. Archit. 1 . 13 The Fire- 
worshippers of ancient Persia. 

Firing (fai -'rig), vbl. sb. [f. Fire v. + -ixc i.] 

1 . a. The action of setting on fire or alight. 

■ 1548 Hall Chron. i8b, Perceyving by the firjngofthe 
beacons that the people began to assemble. 2677 Yaf- 
ranton Engl. Improv. 16 The rutne of some thousand 
Families since the firing of London. 18x7 Cobbett Ifd-s. 
XXXII. 150 Those meetings led. .to the firing and pulling 
down of houses, 

b. The action of catching fire or becoming 
ignited. Obs. or rare. 

2588 G. Fletcher in Hakluyt's Voy. (*598) I. 480 The 
greatest inconuenience of their wodden building is the 
aptnesse for firing, which happenelh very oft. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 62 Then doe wee drawe up a leape 
aboute the middle of each roomstead..whearbythedainger 
of firing is prevented. 2677 Hale Prim. Oiig. Man. 
1. iii. 95 By the eruption of. .Sulphureous Vapours, and the 
firing thereof, these protuberances of Mountains and Hills 
may be made. 2750 Ellis Mod. Husb. iii. i. 87 Firing, 
the spontaneous combustion of hay when stacked damp. 

2. The action of subjecting to the operation of 
fire ; preparation, baking, or cirring by heat. 

2782 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 307 Their use is 
confined to a particular structure of furnaces, and mode of 
firing. 2839 Stonehouse Axholme 228 This window has 
had four firings at a very high temperature. iZZ^Harper's 
Mag. Apr, 679 '2 The glazing and firing of pottery has been 
a fine art. 1B88 Times (weekly ed.) 23 Nov. 9/4 The 
process called ‘ firing* [of tea], .is a kind of roasting. 

3. Fai'riery. Canterizing. (See Fire v. 10 .) 

2644 Prvnne & Walker Fictmes' Trial 65 Who should 

not use cauteries or firing till the utmost extremity. 1866 
Rogers Agrlc. <5* Prices 1 . xv. 282 In 1385.. firing was used 
to cure horses of spavin, 2891 Daily News 21 . 4 pr. 5/4 
Firing, for curb especially, need not be a severe operation. 

4. Applied to a disease in tobacco and in flax: 
see quots. and cf. PTbe v. 4 b. 

x688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 947 What they 
call Firing is this : When . . there has been a very wet and cold 
Season, and very hot Weather suddenly ensues, the Leaves 
[of tobacco] turn brown, and dry to dust. 2822 puBouRDiEU 
Agric, Suxi\ A nirtm 197 Flax is subject to a disease callefl 
firing, which often attacks it when near ripe. 2888 Paton 
& Bittmar in Encycl, Brit, XXIII. 424/2 Tobacco plants 
.. have been subject to .. a disease called ‘firing,' raused 
by the long continuance of very wet or very dry weather. 

6 . The action of supplying with fire ; the feeding 
and tending of a fire or furnace. 

2892 Labour Cotnmission Gloss., Firing, attending to 
the fires and keeping them up to the required heat for 
carbonising coal, 

6 . The discharging a fire-arm, a mine, elc. 

^ 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 69 All things being now 
in readinesse for the firing of the mine. x6^ Scana^i’^I 
Rediv. VL 243 The fierce Firings of the said Battalions. 
2790 Beatson Nav. 4- Mil. Mem. 1 . 157 Night coming on, 
the firing on both sides ceased. 2885 Manch. Exant. 
3 Oct. 4/7 The train drew up. .amid, .the firing of gun^ 
b. transf. in Bell-ringivg. The ringing of all 
the bells in a peal at once. 

1788 W, Jones, etc. Clavis Campanalogia 4 Those 
clamberings and firings (as it is called) that destroy all 
music. x88o in Grove Diet. Mus. 

7. concr. Material for a fire, fuel. 

a 2555 Ridley in Coniemp. Rez’. (2878) XXXI. 771 To 
give him both meat, drink, clothing, and firing. 
Greene Disc, Coostiage (2392) 23 Fewel or fierlng, 
a thing necessary. 2667 Pepys Diary 24 Aug., The bells 
rung ; hut no bonfires . .any where, — partly from the det^ess 
of firing. 2796 Morse Auier. Geog. II. 222 Want of nnng 
is the greatest inconveniency that both islands labour under. 
2833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm ii. 18 Their mother 
explained that the boys cut firing on the common. 

*t*b. A quantity of burning fuel. Ohs. rare, 
c 2483 Digby Myst. (2882) 11. 433 Here shall entere a-nolhci 
devyll. .with a fyeryng. . 

8 . atU-ib. and as (sense \) firing-chamber ^ 

(sense 3 ) firing-iron ; (sense 5 ) firing-door, -hole, 
-machine, -tool, etc. ; (sense 6 ) fiHng line, pafip) 
•pin, etc. ; firing-place, a fire-place (tJ/’J.) J 

the place from which a gun is fired ; firing-point, 
the temperature at which an inflammable oil JS 
liable to spontaneous combustion. 

2892 Lockzuoocfs Did. Mech . Eugin.,* Firing Chauwer ^ 
Lighting Chamber, the small cavity or chamber throug 
which the charge of a gas engine is ignited. 2892 Po 
Mall G. 13 Dec. 6/2 A small but well-preserved hypocaus , 
with its *flring-door. 2892 Lockwood's Diet. Meeh. Engtu,^ 

* Firing Hole, the door in the side of a reverMratoo 
furnace through which the fuel is introduced 
area. 27S3 Chambers Cycl. Eupp., s. v., When the 
has made his *firing-iron red not in his forge, he 
the thinnest part to the horses skin. 2882 Ld. K**?.*^ 
in Daily Tel. 6 May 2, General Stewart was obliged 
put every reserve man into the ^firing line. 2859 I. • 
Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 48 The ^Firing party mo'f 
to the grave. 2867 Smyth Sat/or s Word-bk., Firiug-por:}t 
a detachment of soldiers, marines, or small-arm men 5 **,®^* 
to fire over the grave of an individual buried with 
honours. 2890 J. G. Smith in Upland Shooting 138 
an extra *finng-pin, as you may break one. , 27*8 
Palladio's Arc/tit. 99 Hearths and *Firing-p*a^ 
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1879 Browning /!/. Relph 78 The turf marked out for the 
party’s firing-place. 1878 lire's Diet. Arts IV. 570 Mineral 
oil, one or two degrees above the standard *firing-point, 
may, if stored in a populous locality, cause sad disaster. 
tPiTish, a. Obs.—° [f. Fibe sb. + -ISH.] 
Savouring of fire. Hence f Fi-rishness. 

1568 Turner Herbal in. 65 There is a firishnes in it, 

t Pirk, ferk, sb. Obs. [f. next vb.] 

1 . A smart sudden blow or stroke, as with a 
whip ; a flick, flip ; a cut or thrust (with a sword). 

<7x6^4 Randolph Muses Looking-glasse i. iv, My Apish 
imitation . . Does as good service .. As your proud whip, 
with all his ferkes, and jerkes. a 1679 Earl Orrery Guz- 
vian {1693) 40 Both of them had a Fierk at each of my 
Haunches. 

2 . A trick, dodge, subterfuge. Also, a freak, 
prank, caprice. 

161X Barrey Raju-Allcy iii. in Hazl. Dedsley X. 329 
Leave this firk of law. 1636 D.avenant Witts in Dodsley 
Old Plays (1780) VIII. 498 This was such a firk of piety 
I ne'er heard of. 1682 H. More Glanvill's Lux O. 

21 1 A pretty juvenile Ferk of Wit, 

3 . ? A dance ; ? a partner for a dance. 

1632 Shirley Hyde Park ii. ii, Come, choose your firk, 
for dance you shall. 

Firk, ferk (is-ik), v. Forms : a. i feeroian, 
fercian, 4 ferkien, 4-6 ferke, (5 fark), 7- ferk, 
6-7 firke, (7 firck), 9 dial, virk, 6- firk. 
\(yK. fercian, fserciaJty prob. f. fxr (see Fare 
In OE. known only in one example in the sense * to bring, 
conduct * ; but the vb. Jercian to support, feed, may perh. 
be the same word, as this sense may have developed from 
that of supplying with provisions for a journey (cf. Fare 
sb.-i- 8.) 

I I . trans. To bring, carry, conduct ; to help 
forward on one’s way. Obs. 

O. E. Chron. an. 1009 pet folc . . faercodon [v. r. fer- 
codon] 3 a .scipo eft to Lundene. c 1350 Will. Palerne 3630 
pet .. bisiliche fondede fast to ferke him forpward. 1393 
Gower Con/. III. 295 This lord The which upon the see 
she [Fortune] ferketh. ^1400 Desir. Troy 614 The flese 
for to fecche, and ferke it away. Ibid. 3840 So holnet was 
his body, pat burthen hade ynoghe The fete of pat freke to 
ferke hym aboute. Ibid. 6032 All necessaries, .[pal] ffechit 
fro the flete, & ferkit to bonke. 

2 . ta. To urge, press hard; to drive, drive 
away. Obs. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 66 By force of hur fight 3 ei firked 
hym Sennes. /bid. 85 [pei] Felled pe falsse folke, ferked 
hem hard, 1606 Chapman Gentleman Usher i. 1, The red 
fac’d Sunne hath firkt the flundering shades. 1640 Brome 
Antipodes III. ii, This shall serve To firke your adversary 
from court to court. 1674 N. Faireax Pn/k Se/v. 74 
There is somewhat in it, that firks us more at such a nick 
of time to wake. 

b. With advbs.: To drive, force, or move sharply 
and suddenly off, out, up ; + to cut off (some one’s 
head). Also dial, to drive or * ferret ’ out (vermin), 
to clear out (a burrow, etc.). I'o firk up \ to 

stir up, rouse. + To firk to death, {pu^ of life : to 
put to death. 

^1400 Desir. Troy 145 He caste in his thoghte The freike 
vpon faire wise ferke out of lyue. Ibid. 5260 With a fouchon 
felle to ferke of his hede. Ibid. 12191 pe fell kyng of Frigie 
I ferkid of lyue. Ibid. 12362 With hor fos to be felly ferkit to 
dethe. i6xoB. JoNSON.. 4 i^/i:.Ji.i, He. .pufTeshiscoales.Tillhe 
firke nature vp, in her owne center. 1640 Brome Antipodes 11. 
ii, As Tumblers doe ; when betwixt every feat They gather 
wind, by firking up their breeches. \6eAD\G^^TivoTreatiscs 
(1645) n 377 He [the badger] will pisse upon his taile, and 
by firking that up and downe, will endeavour . . to make 
their eyes smart. 1817-8 Cobbett* Resid. U, S. (1822) 249 
These vermin our friend /irks out (as the Hampshire people 
call it). 1823 Ne7o Monthly Mag. VIII, 496 If I do not 
ferk you out of all likelihood of ringing the beauty, why 
mandamus mel 1878 P. Robinson io6Not 
all the marigolds of Cathay will firk up Christmas spirits. 
1891 Sheffield Gloss. Suppl., Perky to clear out ., ‘Come, 
lass, let’s ferk all them nooks out ! ’ 

t c. To contrive to get or * raise ^ (a living) ; to 
get (money) from a person. Also, to cheat, rob 
(any one). To firk up : to hatch or vamp up (a 
business), Obs. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. in Dodsley Old Plays (1780) 

III. 344 As from poor clients lawyers firk money, a 1616 
Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr. Lawyer ni. ii, A fine lawyer, sir, 
And would have firk’d you up a business, And out of this 
court into that. 1622 Fletcher Beggars’ Bush iii, i, Were 
ever fools so ferk’d? 1624 — Ride a Wife iii. iv, These 
five years she has firkt a pretty Living. 1709 Brit. Apollo 
II. No, 65, 3/2 She Firkt a Living upon Earth. 

*p 3 . refi. and intr. To urge oneself forward ; to 
move quickly, hasten, f To firk {oneself) up : to 
start up, set oneself in motion. To firk out with 
{a sword) • to draw hastily. Obs. 

13.. E. E.Allit. P. B. 897 Fast pe freke ferkez vp ful 
ferd at his hert. c 1340 Gaw. 4 * Gr. Knt. 173 pe foie pat he 
ferkkes on. Ibid. 2013 pat oper ferkez hym vp & fechez 
hym his wedez. 1340-70 Alex. <5- Dind. 300 Ne foure- 
fotede best [we] ferke to kill, c 1400 Melayne 484 He 
ferkes owte with a fawebon And bittis the Sawdane one 
the crownn, CS400 Desir. Troy 6585 The freke ben in 
fuerse hast ferkid on horse. <1x400-^ Alexander 766 
He . . Farkis to see Philip & fangis his leue. Ibid. 926 
Philip. .Ferkis furth with a fewe folk. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffie Wks, (Grosart) V. 244 The bonnie Northren cobbles 
. . with their Indian canaos . . firking as flight swift thorow 
the glassy fieldes of Thetis, as if it were the land of yce., 
t b. intr. To move about briskly ; to dance, jig ; 
to flaunt or frisk about ; to be lively, frisky, or 
' jiggisb Also io firk it. Obs. 


1596 Nashe Have ivith you Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) III. 
17 Neuer surcease fiauntinc: and firking it in fustian. x 6 o 6 
Sir G. Goosecappe 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 32 Your 
dauncers legges bow for-sooth, and Caper, and jerke and 
Firke. a xfizs Fletcher Woman's PHze ii. vi, They have 
got a stick of Fiddles and they firke it In wondrous waies. 
r 1630 B. JoNSON Extost. Inigo yones. How would he firk, 
like .A.dam Overdo, Upland about, xfiyz Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.)/?tf/;<’/i>-3a/(Arb.)ii5 WeM frisk in our shell, We’l 
firk in our shell. at&^ Earl Orrery Guzman iv. (end), 
\VelI since I am restrain’d a while from doing, I’ll ferk it 
with thinking. 

4 . trans. Tobeat,whip,lash, trounce, drub. Obs. 
exc. arch. 

X5(^ Edwards Damon Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 
164 O, I had firk’d him trimly, thou villain, if thou hadst 
given me my sword. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv, iv. 29 
M, Fer: He fer him, and firke him, and ferret him. a X625 
Fletcher Women Pleadd in, iv, I have paid her^ I have so 
ferk'd her face. X638 Ford Lady’s Trial 11. ii, He has 
firk'd And mumbled the rogue Turks. 1708 Brit. APollo 
No. 9, 3/1 Wlio . . Bound up a tingling Rod, and firk’d his 
Tail, 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers w. 128 At this the Judge 
said, ‘Take him away, Prevaricator! I’ll ferk him’. X736 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 1, To fix\z,flagello. 1863 Sala Copt. 
Dangerous I. iv. 97 , 1 would sooner see a poor rogue soundly 
firked at the post. 

b. To play (a fiddle). Obs. 
x668 Davenant Man’s the Master in. ii, Firk your 
fiddles ! 

Hence Fi'rkingf vbl. sb. and^/. a. Also Fi'rker, 
one who firks. FiTkery (see quot. 1611): 

*594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 70 Why 
should Igoe gadding..afterfirkingflantadoAmphibologies? 
x6o2 Marston Ant. 4- Mel.^ iii. Wks. 1856 I. 34 He would 
proQve a rare firking Satyrist. ^ x6xx Cotcr., Bichecotcrie 
..firkerie, an odde pranke, or ierke, in whoorisme. x6ir 
Barrey Ratn-Al/ey iv. i. F iv, She shall haue bayle .. And 
a firking wrltte Of false imprisonment. <7x625 Fletcher 
Mad Lover v. iv, No firking out at fingers ends. 1632 
Rowley Woman never P'ext iv. i. 51 These briske factors 
are notable firkers. 1636 Davenant (1673) 197 Sir, 

these are the firkers of the City Fiddles. 1654 Gayton 
picas. Notes ni. L 68 Your soberest Jades are firkers in 
Corners. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. it. 448 Give thy outward- 
fellow a ferking. a 1704 T. Brown Sat. French King Wks. 
1730 1 . 59 That I had the firking of thy bumb with holly. 
17x9 D’urfey Pills (1872) IV. 263 In Paul's Churchyard 
. . dwells a noble Firker. Take heed .. Lest you taste of 
his I^sh. 

fFiTkett. Obs. =next. 

X523 Nottin^hm. Rec. No. 1396, 6 TJnum cadum, Anglice 
a nrkett, nigri sopi. 

Firkin (fyjkin), sb. Forms : 5 ferdekyn, fer- 
ken, 6 fi-, fyrken, fyrkin, Sc. ferrekyn, (7 firk- 
ing, 8 ferkin), 9 .SV. firikin, ( 5 - firkin. [In \ 5th c, 
ferdekyn^ app. a. MDu. *vierdekijn, dim. of vierde 
fourth, fourth part : see -kin.] 

1 , A small cask for liquids, fish, butter, etc., ori- 
ginally containing a quarter of a ‘barrel^ or half 
a * kilderkin *. 

1423 Act 2 Hen. VI, c. 14 Ferdekyns de Harank. 2502 
Arnolde Chron. (x8xx) 85 To enacte that euery. .barell, 
kilderkyn and firken of ale and bere kepe ther full mesur. 
X5., Aberdeen Reg. (jam.), Ane ferrekyn of salp, 2653 
Walton Angler 223 Put them.. into some tub or firkin. 
174s Dc Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. x.xvi. 258 Butler, 
in firkins, 28x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius II. 1177 He 
carried the firkins as far as Bowes. 1879^ J. Burroughs 
Locusts «§■ JV, Honey lo As the dairy-maid packs butter 
into a firkin. x886 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 4/1 The farm 
labourer carries his day’s allowance to the field in a sort of 
miniature cask, known to him as a ‘firkin’, which may 
hold from a quart to a gallon. 

b. hi«morously applied to a person. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks, iii. 78/2 Most of them are 
transformed to Barrels, Firkings, and Kinderkins, alwayes 
fraight with Hamburge beere. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Firkin 0/ /oul Stuff, a. .Coarse Corpulent Woman. 
2830 Galt Lawrie Todd II. vi. viii. 515 Rather than see 
our school defiled with yon firikin of foul stuff. 

2 , Used as a measure of capacity: Half a kilder- 
kin. (The ‘barrel’, ‘kilderkin’, and ‘firkin' 
varied in capacity according to the commodity.) 

1465 Mann. 4 * Honseh. Exp. 299 Paid for a fferken ale, 
x.<f. 1525 Tindale /ohn ii. 6 Pottes of stone . . contayn- 
ynge two or thre fyrkyns a pece. 15^ Recordc Gr. Arles 
(2575) 204 Of Ale the Fyrken conteineth 8 gallons, x6oo 
T. Hyll Aritk. 1. xiii. 66 b, 8 gallons in measure make 
1 firkin of ale, sope, herring ; 9 gallons, . i firkin of beere ; 
xoj gallons, i firkin of salmon or Eeles. 1668 Denham 
Second West, Wonder 4 in Poems X07 Another., was done 
with a Firkin of powder. 1713 Warder True Amazons 32 
Honey, that will make us a Ferkin of good Mead. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v.. Two Firkins make a Kilderkin. 
i8z8 Scott F. M. Perth xvi, ‘They made me drink a firkin 
of Malvoisie.’ 

3 , attrib. and Comb., as firkin-naan, -trade (see 
quot. 1706); ale-firkin: see Ale, 

1670 J. Smith EnglanKs Improv. Reznv’d 164, 4 wooden 
Vessels of Firkin size. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Firktff 
man, one that trades with a Brewer for small Beer, to furnish 
his own Customers. 1743 Lend, fp Country n. (ed. s) 

158 The honest Brewer or Firkin-man, Ibid., Ihis iMonster 
in Iniquity sold his Firkin-Trade. 

Hence {uouce~wds.) Wvkia v., trans. to store up 
in firkins. Firkineex [see -eek], one who sells 
by the firkin. 

XS63-87 Foxe A. 4 - HI. 732. I cannot firken up 

my butter., and let the poor xvant. ^ 2842 Blacfnv. Mag. 
Lll. 468 The orders— the princely pnees, came from king- 
doms that were magnificent — not from costermongenng 
republics., not from ilTiberal guilds of salt-butter firkmeers. 


Firlot (fsulfjt). Sc. Forms : 5 ferlot, 6 feirt-, 
fert-, ferthelett, fertleitt, furlet, fyrlot, 7-8 
furlot, 8 farlet, 6- firlot. [First in L. ferihe- 
lota, app. repr. ON. fiorpe hlotr fourth part : see 
Lot. 

The OE. hlot does not appear lo have been used in the 
sense of ‘ (fractional) part ’.] 

1 . A measure of capacity for corn, etc, the fourth 
part of a boll. 

[1264 Compnt. Vicecom. de Forfar (Jam.), In servicio 
regis iij celd. ij boll, et j ferthelota.] 1426 Sc. Acts fas. I 
(1597) § 70 They ordaned. .foure firlottes to conteine a boll. 
X484 Act Audit. 36/2, iii ferlotis of mele. c 1540 in W. H. 
Maxwell Sports 4- Adv. Scotl. xxviii. (1855) 229 Oats, 47 
chalders x boll 2 firlots. 2708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 
II. HI. ii. 510 The Firlot of Linlithgow, .contains Thirly-one 
Pints Sterling Jugg, for the Measuring of Wheat, Rye, Meal, 
etc. 1824 Mech. Mag.f^o. 46. 279 You can determine the 
weight of a firlot of grain in the short space of half a minute. 
2876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. 458 note. Another [gives] 
a firlot, and another two firlots of meal. 

b. A certain measure used for other commodities \ 
also, a great quantity. 

2549 Inv, (Somerset Ho.), xij ferthelettes of grece 

butter. 2585 0/ Postilthwaite (Somerset Ho.), Itm v. 
feirtletts couerlete game, a 2832 Fire 0/ Frendraugkt iii. 
in Child Ballads \\\. exevi (1890) 46/1 Ye’s hae a firlot o the 
gude red gowd. 1883 J. Purves in Contemp. Rev, Sept. 
3p3 Poachers .. who in a night secure a ‘firlot’ of part- 
ridges. 

2 . A vessel used to measure a firlot of com, etc. 

*573 Tyrie Re/uL Answ. Knox 40 b, Na man doth licht 

ane lanteme, putting it vnder ane firlot. 2577-95 Descr. 
Isles Scotl. in Skene Celtic Scotl. III. App. 437 To take sa 
mony firlotts as mlcht stand side by side. 1670 Ray Prov. 
287 Mony words fills not the furlot. 28x5 Scott Guy M. 
ii, The old castle, where the family lived, in their de- 
cadence, as a mouse lives under a firlot. 

Firm (faim), sb.'^ Also 6 firrae. [ad. It., Sp. 
and Pg.firma, a Com. Rom. n. of action f. L. 
firmdre to confirm, in late L. to ratify by one's 
signature, f. firmans Firm^t. Cf. Farm which 
is another form of the same word. The word first 
occurs in translations from Sp. writers ; in sense 2 
it was prob. taken, like other commercial words, 
from Italian.] 

fl. Signature, sign-manual, Obs. 

2574 Hellowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ef. 62 The firme of my 
hand I cannot denie. Ibid. 257 This letter. .is. .without 
dale or firme. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist, China 81 
He ., doth firme the petition with his own firme with red 
inke. [x6i| Pukchas PUgrima^ (1864) 50 The Articles 
..were confirmed by the King’s Firma.] x688 Land. Gaz. 
No. 2354/2 He.. puts the Grand Signior’s Firm or Name 
to all Imperial Commands. 2707 Freind Peierborow's 
Cond. sp. 243 We order these Presents to be passed with 
our Royal Firm. 1755 tr. Italian eerti/icate in Magens 
Insurances I, 304 The frequent knowledge we have of his 
Firm and Signature. 

2 . a. The ‘style’ or name under which the 
business of a commercial house is transacted, b. 
A partnership of two or more persons for carrying 
on a business ; a commercial house. 

1744 in Hanway Trav. (2762) I. v. l.xvi. 30X We are come 
to the unanimous resolution of fixing one house, under 
the firm of l^Iessieurs Hanway and Mierop, 1785 Mrs. 
Bennett ficvenile Indiscret. (1786) II. 135 He could not 
oppose the wishes of the respectable partners without alter- 
ing the firm of the house. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. xix, 163 All we want to know, is the number of 
your note, and the firm of the house. 2817 W. Selwn Lay) 
Nisi Prius II. 1065 An action brought by the other parties 
in the firm, for goods sold and delivered. 2862 W. Bell 
Diet. Laxv Scot. 387/1 A proper or personal firm is a firm 
designated by the names of one or more of the partners. . 

A descriptive firm has reference to some such circumstance 
as the place where the company is established, or the trans- 
actions in which it is engaged. 1864 Mrs. Riddell George 
Geith I. ii. 9 Trading under the firm of ‘Grant & Co.’ 
2870 Dickens E. Drood viii, My small patrimony was left 
a part of the capital of the Firm I am with. 2882 Serjt. 
Ballantine Exper. viii, 81 A respectable firm of solicitors. 

C. transf. Applied (chiefly in sarcastic use) to 
a number of persons regarded as associated for the 
promotion of their common interest. 

a 1797 Burke (T.), The bill was carried by a very small 
majority, consisting of partners in the firm. 2819 Metropolis 
II. 2og He won a little money in Bennet Street, (where, to 
be sure, it seldom happens that any one, not of the firm, 
does win). x86z Merivale Rom. {1865) VII. lx. 291 

The plebeian emperor, the head of the Flavian firm, 

d. Longfirm. (See quot. 1882.) 

2869 Orchestra 2 Jan. 235/r The doings of ‘the Long 
Firm a body of phantom capitalists who issue large orders 
to supply an infinite variety of goods. 2882 Ocilvie s. v. 
Firm, Long Firm, a term given to that class of swindlers 
who obtain goods by pretending to be in business in a certain 
place, and ordering goods to be sent to^ them, generally 
from persons at a distance, without any intention of pay- 
ment. 1888 Rider Haggard Mr. Meeson's Will xv, John 
would give James briefs, and James's reflected glory "'oula 
shine back on John. In short, they were anxious to establisn 
a legal long firm of the most approved pattern. 

Firm, Hist. [ad. see Far^i 

sb.^} Occasionally used instead of Farm sb.~ m 
translations of med.L. documents. 

iSss A. Jeffrey Roxhurghsh. III. iv. m 
Sir Robert Ersbine ;£ioo out of his fitros in Abrri""' 

187s W. MclLtVRAtTH Guidt Vi,h 

granted to his Queen the whole and 

the customs and firms of the burghs of Ktrhcudbright and 
Wigtown, as well as the Castle of Thne%e. 
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Firm a, and adv. Forms : 4-6 ferm(e, 
6 fyrme, 6-7 firme, 6- firm. [ME. fertnc^ a. 
OF. (and Fr.) ferine L. 

A. adj. 

1. Having a close consistence, of solid or compact 
structure or texture j not readily yielding to pressure 
or impact. 

161X Bible Job xli. 24 His heart is as firme as a stone. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World iir. § 5 To dry up the abundant 
slime and mudde of the Earth, and make the Land more 
firme. ^ 1667 Milton P. L. i. 350 Down they light On the 
firm brimstone, 1726 Shelvocke Kry'. round World zS To 
case It all over with firm thick plank. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
111. ii. 187 Upon the firm earth. xSte-xfi J. Smith Pano^ 
rama Sc, d* Art I. 5 Cast steel takes a fine firm edge. 
3823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt. Bltvtc^o The surface of the 
snow was of so firm a consistence that [etc.]. 1854 Badham 
Halieui. 170 The flesh is rather too firm when fresh. 

2. Securely or steadily fixed, not easily moved or 
shaken, stable. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy 1 v. v. 204 Yet, though thou stand's! 
more sure, than 1 could do, Thou art not firme enough. 
1598 — Merry IP. irr. ii. 49 It is as possitiue, as the earth 
is firme. 169^ Narborouch in Acc. Sev.Lnte F<y'.46They 
lie in Veins in the Earth, and in the firm Rocks. 17^ 
CowPER Task V. 156 So stood the brittle prodigy, though 
smooth And slipp'ry the materials, yet frost-bound Firm as 
a rock. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, The glass 
was yet firm in the windows. Mod. Try whether the post 
is firm in the ground. 

3. That does not shake, quiver, or waver ; steady 
in motion or action ; having control of the muscular 
forces of the body, not relaxed or nerveless. 

1593 Shaks, 2 Hen, Ply in. i. 190 King Henry throwes 
away his Crutch, Before his Legges be firme to beare his 
Body, 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 102 This firme and 
beautifull light [the SunJ. 2656 Cowlev Davideis ui. 504 
The Lion’.s royal whelp, .leaves the rugged Bear for firmer 
claws. 1667 Milton P. L.. vi, 534 Him soon they met 
Under spred Ensignes moving nigh, in slow But firm 
Battalion. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iii. lax Upright he 
walks on Pasterns firm and straight. 1809 Roland Fencing 
22 Extend the longe, .provided you feel yourself firm and 
steady in that position. 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 
273, I never heard but one woman who had so firm a touch 
[on the piano]. 1840 P, Parley's Ann, I. 176 A wise 
man’s feet are always firm in the stirrup. 1870 Brvant 
Iliad I. IV. 120 O aged man, would that thy knees were 
firm As is thy purpose. 

4. Healthy, robust; sound, undecayed. (Cf. /;;• 
firm,) ? Ohs, 

*577 B. Googe Heresbaclt's Hush. iii. (1586) 124 b, If the 
Horse have an ache [« fehrit\, give it him with water, if he 
be ferme [« nonfebril\ with good strong Wine. 27x5-20 
Pope //mrf.Nvn. 348 Lamented youth! in life’s firm bloom 
he fell, 2776 G. Semple Building in Water 84 Those 
which were painted were all quite rotten, but those that 
were not painted continued firm. 2798 Malthus Po/>hI. 
(18x7) I. 428 In the firmest stages of life. 

6 . Of non-malerial things: Fixed, settled, estab- 
lished. Of a decree, law, or sentence: Immutable. 

^■2374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. vi. 78. 1 ne trowe nat )jat 
pris and grace of he poeple . .ne is ferm perdurably. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.)xvi. 74 I>ou..saU hafe were withouten 
ferme pees all way. 2538 Starkey England i. i. t6 The 
law of nature 3's..in al cuntreys fyrme and stabul. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 173 We. .promise to observe and holde 
his deede firme and stable. 2600 Shaks. A. Y, L. i, iii. 85 
Firme and irreuocable is my doombe. 1625 Burges Pers. 
Tithes 64 If the Law bee. .firme for Personal Tithes. i66a 
Milton Free Conwiiv. 430 The happiness of a Nation 
rnust needs be firmest and certainest in a full and free 
Council of thir own electing. 2837 Whewell Hist, 
Induct, Sc. (1S57) I. 229 This apotelesmatic or judicial 
astrology obtained firm possession of men’s minds. 

fb. Assured, secure (as a possession, etc.). 
Also of a person : Assured efa thing. Obs. 

_ 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 755 The King. .Send hym to be 
in term keping. 2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 285 b/i They 
mette and were ferme of the Hgnage promysed. 2594 First 
Pi. Contention (1843) 39 You shall have j'ourfirme rewarde. 
2671 Charente Let, Customs 64 He who was Governour 
at the time, .did not. .deliver it up to the King of Portugal, 
but kept it firm to the King of Spain. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus' Antiq. vii. ix. § 6 The kingdom would be firm to 
him when D.avid was dead. 

t c. Well-ascertained, certain, sure. Of an argu- 
ment: Well-founded, valid. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. pi, B. xh. 283 korugh fuire is fulljmg and 
hat is ferme bileue. 1582 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
494 Alleadgyng no firme, or honest proofe of y-* crimes. 
2596 Shaks. Merck, P, iv. i. 53 There is no firme reason to 
be rendred Why [etc.]. 26x6 Surfl, & Markh. Country 
Fanne 27 If the drops of Water comming from the roofes of 
Houses doe fall one a good while after another, he shall 
hold it for firme, that cold is neere at hand. 2693 South 
Senn. II. 187 If the sole use of Words, .were to inform the 
Person, whom we speak to, the Consequence would be firm 
and good. 

6 . Of a person, his attributes, etc. : Immovable 
or not easily moved ; constant, steadfast ; unflinch- 
ing, unshaken, unwavering ; resolute, determined. 

*377 Langl. P,PI. B. xv. 341 SVherfore folke is he feblere 
and noujt ferme of bileue. c 2400 Rom. Rose 5229 If he be 
.so ferme & stable, That fortune chaunge hym not. 2490 
C\XTOi9 Eneydos xii. 43 Make thy'selfe ferme wyth hope. 
2552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 4 Thairto gj-f ferme 
credens. 1598 Shaks. Merry W, iv. v. a8 Her Mother, 
^uen strong against that match And firme for Doctor 
Caius). iSyj Decree Star Ckamb. § 24 in Milton At'eop. 
(Arb.) 20 The Court doth hereby declare their firme re- 
solution. 2659 Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 245 The people 
of Liedge are very firm Roman Catholicks. 2752 T. Sharp 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 375 A firm and lasting friend- 


ship. 2838 Lytton Alice 1. xx, Lady Vargrave, though 
touched, was firm. 1848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 1 , 225 Those 
classes which had been the firm allies of the monarchy.^ 2852 
H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) x8x [They] were firm believers 
in the theory of insight, 1873 Helps .< 4 (1875)4 
It is my firm belief that [etc.] . 

b. Steadfast in attachment to (a person, cause, 
or the like). 

2705 Walsh Hor, Odes iii. iii. 2 The man that’s resolute 
and just, Firm to his principles and trust, a 2725 Burnet 
Oivn Time I. 393 While the Parliament was so firm to the 
King. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 4Z2 Phocion the Good .. 
To virtue still inexorably firm. 

c. Indicating steadfastness or resolution, 

2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, (t8i6) I. 211 ‘ I am the 
count ‘.replied he, in a firm tone, 284^ Ment. Babylonian 
Hcess 11 . 253 The firm voiceof the captain giving his orders. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion n. iv. 81 Pity shines From those 
firm'ei'es. 

7. Comm, a. Of prices: Maintaining their level ; 
with no downward tendency. Of commodities: 
Not depressed in market value. Also transf, ap- 
plied to the market, a season of trade, etc. b. 
A firm offer : one which the person making it is 
resolved not to increase. 

1883 Daily News 7 Nov. 4/7 American prices were firm. 
2887 Ibid, 7 June 2/0 English wheats in the county' markets 
are somewhat irregular, though most generally firm, 1837 
Times 25 Aug. 9A The Money Market has been a little 
less firm to-day. 2892 Daily News 23 Nov. 2/7 There is no 
probability of the market becoming weaker. Indeed, a con- 
tinued firm winter and a good spring is looked forward to. 

f 8. Firm land, firm-land : dry land, solid 
earth; the mainland (as opposed to an island), a 
* continent’. Obs. as a recognized phrase. [=med. 
L. lciy‘a finna, F. terre ferine^ 

*553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb,) 8 They see the con- 
tinente or fyrme lande, extended cuen to the North Pole. 
2594 Blundevil Exerc. v. (ed. 7) 574 The South firme 
Land Is called of some Magellanica. 26x2 Brerewood 
Lan^. ^ Relig. x. 93 Thus it is. .in the firm land of Asia : 
but in the islands about Asia [etc.]. 1667 Milton P. L. li. 
589 A frozen continent.. which on firm land Thaws not. 
1682 Wheler yourtt. Greece \. 22 It is joyned . .to the Firm- 
land by a Woodden one [bridge]. 2872 Browning Fifine 
Ixxxii. 5 No more to do But tread the firmland, tempt the 
uncertain sea no more. 

f 9. eUipt. quasi-/A =* prec. Ohs, 

1598 Hakluyt Poy. I. 438 No such Islands may bee found 
in tne Scithian sea toward the firme of Asia, 26x2 DRA^TON 
Poly'olb. ii. 407 Betwixt the fore-land and the firme, Shee 
[Wight! hath that narrow Sea, which we the Solent tearme. 
x6ts G. Sandys Trax>. 1. 19 Ashore oq the firme of Asia. 

B, adv. and quasi-<roz'. 

2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xtx. 1x6 That she furste and formesl 
ferme shulde bilicue. 2667 Milton P, L. xii. 227 He 
. . firm believes. 2703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 137 The shorter 
ail the Bearings of Timbers are, the firmer they Bear. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 304 Charity, .is built firmest 
upon faith and prudence. 1801 Southey Thalaba xi. iv, 
Her rosy feet press firmer, as she leaps Upon the wing. 

b. Chiefly in phr. to stand firm (lit, and fig.), 
and to hold firm {to). 

a 2340 Hamfole Psalter 10 fat hai be balden ferme. 
2570 Billingsley Euclid \. Def. iv. 2 A right lyne is that 
which standeth firme betwene his extremes, 2611 Biblk 
yosh. iv. 3 The place where the Priests feet stood firme, 
1612 Shaks. Cynib, 11. i. 67 Heel’d make the Heauens hold 
firme The walls of thy deere Honour. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 900 Wee that hold firme to the Works of God. 2724 De 
Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 277 He, an old tried soldier, 
stood firm. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 45 , 1 find the Englishman to be him of all men 
who stands firmest in bis shoes. 2857 Spurgeon Senn, 
Nexv Park St. II. 232 Those who hold truth prelty firm 
and will not let it go. 

C. Comb. 

1. Of the adJ. : a. with sb., as t fimn-vjood (used 
as adj.). Also firm-land (see A, 8). 

*745 CoJtttnella's Hnsb.iw. xv'\\, Pixdhoxs who denied 
that the upper firm-wood branch is fit for bearing fruit. , 

b. In parasynthetic adjs., as firm-based, footed, 
framed, -nei’ved, -paced, + -proposed, -sinewed, 
-textured', also firm-hoofed, having hoofs not 
cloven. 

1820 Keats Hyperion ii. 138 My '‘firm-based footstool. 
2877 Black Green Past, iii. (1878) 20 He was a bony ’’'firm- 
framed young man. 1646 Sir T, Browne Psend. Ep, vi. 
vi. 297 Solipes, or ■*firme hoofed creatures, as Horses, Asses, 
Mules, &c. 1870 Bryant Iliad v. 286 Thy firm-hoofed [Gr. 
/iwFuxttri coursers. 2821 Joanna BAiLLiEUfir/. Leg., Wallace 
xxxvu,The *firm-nerved youth’s e.xerted force. 1799 Cami*- 
DELL Pleas, Hope i, *Firra-p3ced and slow, a horrid front 
thej’ form. 2599 Shaks. Hen. P, \. ii. 462 The King hath 
graunted euery Article. .According to their *firm proposed 
natures. 2884 Black yud. Shaks. viii, His *firm-sinewed 
figure. 1854 Hauthorne (1883) I. 553, I,, 

found her sensible, .and *firin-textured, rather than soft and 
sentimental. 

2. Of the adv. with pa. pples., fonning adjs,, as 
firm-braced, -compacted, -planted, ^rooted (hence 
firm-rootedness), -set, -written. 

2847 Emerson Poems (1857) 47 *Firm-braced I sought my 
ancient woods. 2779 Potter AEschylus 1 . 142 (Supplicants) 
Their *firm-compacted ships. 2870 Bryant //fWI. xii. 382 
Oaks. .■'^Firm-planted. 2808 Mrs. E. H, Iliff Poems (18x8) 
97 *Firm-rooted in the yellow sands, i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 587 The allusion, .is to its ''‘firra-rootedness. 260$ 
Shaks. Macb. 11. i. 56 TTiou sure and *firme-set Earth Heare 
not my steps. 1B63 I. Williams Baptistery 11. xxiii. (1874) 
85 O firm-set, ever-durin^scene ! 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, 
Hen. FccxVj'Tirme-wTiltcn destinie Reverts the Breath of 
Kings. 


jE’irm (fSJm), v. Now rare exc. in technical use. 
Forms: 4 ferme, 5-7 firme, 6 fyrme. [Partly ad! 
(either through F. fermer or directly) L. JirmSre 
f. Jirmus Firm a. ; partly a new formation on the 
adj.] 

1. trans. To make firm or fast ; to set or fix 
firmly or securely ; also, to hold (a thing) fast. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth, i. v. 14 (Camb. MS.) Fastne and 
ferme thise erthes stable with thilke bonde by whiche thew 
gouerneste the heuene. a 1400-50 Alexander 1369 And 
hat [tower] he fiches & firmes sa fast to J^e wall, 

Bible (Douay) ( 7 r;/. vii. 16 Annot., The dore..was to^ 
firmed without.. for better induring the forcible waters. 
2615 Chapman Odyss, xiii. 246 He. .to a stone Turn’d all 
her sylvan substance; all below Firm’d her with roots, and 
left her. 2669 Boyle Coiitn, New Exp. il (1682)46 The 
Reciever seemed to admit the external air.. therefore I 
firmed the cover with Turpentine. 1670 Walton Lives 1. 
77 The stones.. were again by the piasons art so levelled 
and firm’d, as they had been formerly. 1808 j. Barlow 
Columb. VH. 735 They firm the base Of Freedom’s tem- 
ple, while her arms they' grace. 2855 Singleton PirgU 
n. 70 With its griping fang The anchor firmed the ships. 
2885 Birm. Weekly Post 7 Feb, 1/7 Keep spring flowers 
well firmed in the ground. 2890 Hosie West China 166 
Men. .removing with their toes the weeds from the roots 
of the young shoots, and firming the latter in the ground. 

fb. To fasten or fix (the eye) upon (some- 
thing); Obs. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 1 As pilot. .Upon his card and 
compas firmes his eye. 

f C, To Steady, support. Obs. rare. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xvi. 258 The stafie of 
his [Clifist’sjl direction, whereon if be firmeth himseJfe, he 
may be able to overcom the billows of resistance. 

2. To make firm in consistence; to compact, 
solidify. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 85 The force of the water., 
did firm and harden it, and made it grow so to Land.^ 260$ 
B. JoNsoN Poiponew. i, The powder, .clear’d her wrinkles 
firm’d her gums, fill’d her skin, colour'd her hair. 2610 IV. 
Folkingham Art of Survey i. x. 24 Boggle and spungie 
grounds are., setled, fastened and firmed by frequent 
ouer-flowing them with Fords. 2757 Dyer hi. 137 
Ever and anon, to firm the work, Against the web is dnVn 
the noisy frame. 2842 yml. R. 'Agric. Sec. III. i. 125 
By every means firm the land after wheat-sowing. i88* 
Garden 28 Mar. 185/3 Plant carefully, well firming the soil 
about their roots with the hand. 1890 Hosie Jl^esf China 
19 Drums for firming the paper as it comes from the pulp- 
troughs. 

1 3. irans. To strengthen, make robust. Oh. 

259* Greene Palmer's Perses viii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 303/2 

When in the Virgin’s lap earth’s comfort sleeps. .Both corn 
and plants are firmed. 

1 4, To establish, settle, confirm (a person, etc.) ; 
to strengthen (in resolution), encourage. Obs. 

1303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 9889 God 3}'ue vs grace.. 
Vn he beleue to ferme \'s ry^t. 1639 Daniel Ectlus. 
xxii. 52 The heart Which firmed is by what the wise 
imparl, Fear cannot daunt. 1650 W, Brough 
(1659) 545 Solid knowledge will.. Firm the Mind in Truth. 
2682 N. 0 . Boilean's Lutrin iii. 271 Thy Valour firm d the 
wavering Troops that day, 

t 5. To make (an agreement, etc.) fiim; to es- 
tablish firmly, settle, strengthen. Obs. 

c 2425 WvNToUN Cron. vni. i. 4oTwaErlj’S..Comec^rg>'d 
in Scotland.. To tret, and ferme a Marriage. 2577-87 Holin’- 
SHED Chron, III. 1184/1 It was further concluded also, that 
a pence should be firmed, .betwixt the realmes of England 
and Scotland. 2594 Lodge Wounds Civil War m. l in 
Hazl. Dodsley VII. 135 And we will firm our honoi^ hy 
our bloods'. 1659 H. L'Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 4 °® 
These testimonies firm the comparison bepvixt such persons 
and Adam, 2673 Drydkn Amboyna ii. i, Hold back your 
Hand, from firming of your Faith. 2729 Savage M^ndertr 
1, 204 He won the Belgic Land.. And firms the Conquest 
with his fenceful Mound. 2808 J. Barlow ”* 29 + 

Ten wide provinces., Bless the same king, and daily firm 
the sway. 

f b. To make (a possession, title, etc.) sure; 
to assure, secure ; also, to attach (a person) se- 
curely. Const, to, unto. Obs. 

*530 R. Whytford Werke for Hoxiseh. E, The blessynge 
of the parentes dothe fyrme and make stable the possessjpns 
and the kynred of the chyider. 1624 T. Scoit Belg.Souldier 
18 That [he] be especially carefull to firme and contract 
unto himselfe, .the King of Poland. 2664 J. Wilson 
Comnenius v. iii, Since your joint unanimous concent xia- 
firm'd that title. 1669 J. Owen in T. Gale yansenisine^rpyt 
That ground shall be firmed to them speedily by newBrieia. 
i*c. gen. To ratify formally; to confirm, 

*599 lAt^ii^LentettStuffexs When hee [William IJ 
and rubrickt Kentishmen's gauill-kind of the sonne^ 
herite at fifteene. 1659 H. L'Estrange Alliance Dtv. 

435 Solemn leagues . . solemnly firmed by oaths. *^5 
Dryden Albion «5* Albanius i. 8 Jove has firm’d it with a 
Awfull Nod. 1703 Pope Thebais 591 Be present stnlj 0 
Goddess 1 . .Proceed, and firm those omens thou hast mao^ • 
f 6 . To make (a document) valid by authontatne 
seal, indorsement, signature, stamp, or the bke» 
to subscribe, sign. Also, to firm with the hand. 

25x0 Willofy. Deram Ho.), Fyrmed..w m) 

hand. 1574 Hellowes GucuareCs Fam.Ep. 62 To finne 
with the hand, is meere folHe. Ibid. 64 If.. Catiline a 
other his fellowes had not firmed the letter of their ‘ 

tion. Ibid. 231 , 1 caused your bill to be firmed by the (J ueen • 
1588 Ord. Sp. Fleet in Harl. Misc. (1744) L *1* 
instructions are., firmed by my hand. 26x3 Haywaru(>^^, ’ 
Kings, Will. /, 98 Charters and deeds . . were fimi 
parties speciall scale. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
. .were wont to be firmed in England with Crosses ot S® ,* 
1690 Dryden Don Sebastian \, 120 Your Fathers nan 1 
Firm’d with his Signet. 
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f b. To affix, 'sign* (one’s name) to a docu- 
ment or writing. Obs, 

1520 Will of A. Chew (Somerset Ho.), In witness whereof 
we. .naue fyrmed our names. 1582 N. Lichefield tr, Cas- 
lanhedn’s Conq. E. htd, 153 He. .firmed therevnto his name. 

absol. 1529 Will of A. (Somerset Ho.), Because here 

is noo space to fyrme on this side we haue fyrmed on the 
other side. 1620 Shelton Quix, IV* ii. 10 Another shall 
firm for me. 

7. intr. To become firm. 

1882 in OciLViE. 2883 [see ppl, adj. below]. 1887 
Ckesh. Gloss.y Firm^ to grow firm. A cheese*making term. 

Hence Firmed ppl. a. (spec, in Falconry x see 
quot. 1706). Fi’rming ppl, a, a. irans. That 
confirms or ratifies, b. intr. That is becoming 
firm : see Firm a. 7. 

1574 Hellowes GuettarcCs Fain. Ep. 36 It [a letter] had 
not come firmed or with superscription. 1625 Bp. Mountagu 
App. Czsar.^ Ep. Ded.j I did it with a firmed purpose to 
leave all private opinions. 1649 G. Dan’iei. Trinarch.^ 
Hen. IF, ccclxv, Belgia, only (in a firmed state Wrought 
out by others) has been fortunate. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Finned or full Firmed (in Falconry), well fledged or well 
cover’d with Feathers. 1816 L. Hunt Rituiniiy, p6A noble 
word ! e.\claimed the Prince, and smote Preparingly on earth 
his firming foot. 1839 Bailey Festus (1854) 332 A vital wind 
invisible, Yet firmed and bounded in a beauteous form. 1883 
Scotsman 9 JMay lo/i Sold at firming prices. 

t Prrmable, a, Obs, [f. Firm v. + -able.] 
? Worthy to be ratified. 


1584 R. W. Three Ladies of London in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 
282 You will make an ill matter seem good and firmable. 

Firmament (faumamgnt). Forms : 4-6 fer-, 
fyrmament(e, 3 -* firmament, [ad. L. firind' 
menl-utn^ f. jfirmd're to strengthen, f. Jtrmus firm. 
Cf. .firmament. 

In class. Lat. the word means ‘something which strengthens 
or supports ’ (cf. 3). In the Vulgate it was adopted, in imita- 
tion of the (Trepew/ia of the LXX (properly ‘firm or solid 
structure ’, f. crepedciv to make firm or solid, f. crrfpcds firm, 
solid', as the rendering of Heb. i"pT ragldf,^ applied to the 
vault of the sky. The Heb. word prob. means ‘expanse’, 
from the root I'pT rdga^ which in the Bible has the senses 
‘to tread', *to beat out (metals)*, ‘to spread out’j hut In 
Syriac the vb. means ‘ to condense, make firm or solid 
whence the Gr. and Lat. renderings of the sb.] 

1. The arch or vault of heaven overhead, in which 


the clouds and the stars appear ; the sky or heavens. 
In mod. use only poet, or rhetorical. 

[cioso ByrhtfertKs Haiidboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 309 
On bam oorum das^e he Mworhte firmamentum bast ys beos 
heofon.] ^2250 Gen, Do god bad ben 5e firma- 

ment. ctsgo S, Eng, Leg, L 226/048 huy ne yseljen 
no-bing bote be se ant be firmament. <^1266 Chaucer 
Merck. T, 973 Bright was the day, and bliew the firmament. 
2S5S Eden Decades That lyttle sleepe that they had was 
. . abrode vnder the jirmamente. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 604 
Now glow’d the Firmament With living Saphirs. 2^3 
Luttrell Brief Pel. (1857) III. 192 This morning a rain- 
bow seen in the firmament. 2846 tr. Schlegels Phil. Hist, 80 
The northern firmament possesses by far the largest and most 
brilliant constellations. 2877 Bryant Poems, Receive thy 
Sight ii, The pleasant rays That lit the glorious firmament. 

b. Heaven, as the place where God dwells. Obs. 
exc, in Biblical and liturgical plirases, 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. B. 321 Thikke bo^^sandez .. Fellen 
fro the fyrmament, fendez ful blake. 1388 Wyclif Ps. cl, i 
Herie ge be lord in hise seynlis ! herle 50 him in b« firma- 
ment of his vertu ! 2533 Coverdale Song 3 Ckildr. 33 

Blessed be thou in y® firmament of heauen. 1612 BiblePj. 
cl. I Praise him in the firmament of his power. 

C. transf and fig. 

1526 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 104 Pile, whiche may 
wele be called the firmament of perfeccyon, for it is the 
stablysshment of all holy conuersacyon, whereby man . . 
discemeth waters from waters. 2643 Milton Divorce u. 
xxii. (1851) 127 That it may be suffer’d to stand in the place 
where God set it amidst the firmament of his holy Laws. 
1667 — P. L. II. 175 What if . . this Firmament Of Hell 
should spout her Cataracts of Fire? 2871 E. F. Burr Ad 
Fideiu vi. 97 A whole firmament of twinkling philosophers 
and philosophies. 

In old Astronomy: The sphere containing 
the fixed stars ; the eighth heaven of the Ptolemaic 


system. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 pe xii. signez of be firma- 
ment. 2450-2330 Myrr. our Ladye 93 A nother heuen ys 
called the fyrmamente, where are the sterres. 2351 Recorde 
Cast. Knowl. (1556) 7 Aboue these seueii planetes, is there 
an other heauen or skie, whiche commonly is named the 
Firmament, and hath in it an infinite numbre of starres. 
1633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. iv. 79 The distance of the 
Firmament, wherein are placed the fixt Starres is not 
measurable by mans Industrie. 2663 Boyle Occas. Ref. 
(1845) 15 Those Stars that shine in the Firmament or highest 
visible Heaven. 

+ b. Hence, applied sometimes to the other celes- 
tial spheres, JFirst firmament ; the Primttm mobile. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 197 O firste moving 
cruel firmament, With thy diurnal swegh that croudest ay. 
*393 Gower Conf. III. 2 He can . . yiven every Jugement, 
Which longeth to the firmament . . Both of the sterre and of 
the mone. 1351 Records Cast, Knosvl. (1556' 11 This 
motion is. . called of auncient writers the motion of the First 


firmament. 

■ c. transf. in Alchemy. (Cf. Heaven.) 

1610 B. JoNSON Alchemist ii.iii, Your sunne, your moone, 
your firmament, your adrop. 

f 3. In the literal etymological sense : Anything 
which strengthens or supports; a substratum, a 
firm support or foundation. Hi. and fg. 

*554 Knox Godly Let, B viij, Here is the firmamente of 


my fyrst cause. <22553 Pmu-pot Exam, 4- Writ. (Parker 
Soc.) 382 Paul calleth the church the firmament and pillar 
of truth. ^ 2578 Banister Hist. Man i. 27 [That] this same 
bone, .might be vnto Larinx as a firmament, and foundation. 
2623 Crooke Body of Man 388 It \yas not safe that his 
thinne coat should ntnne along without some Firmament. 
<2 1626 Baossn Interpr. A<T/wrei.Wks.i857 III. 218, 1 thought 
it good . i to make a strong .. bank .. to guide the course of 
the waters; by setting .down this position or firmament, 
namely, That all knowledge is to be limited by religion. 
2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. II. ix. 121 This duty to 
parents is the very firmament and bond of commonwealths. 
270X S. Se\'VAIX. Diary 30 June (2879) II. 38 The absence of 
him who was the Firmament and Ornament of the Province, 
b. The process of strengthening or making firm. 
1630 Bulwer AnthroPomet, 14.J The tongue hath a liga- 
ment or bridle for two causes: First for the firmament of its 
Basis, 

1 4. (See quot.) 

2690 Evelyn Mnnd. Muliehris 7 Pins tipt with Diamond 
Point, and head, By which the Curls arc fastened, In radiant 
Firmament set out. — Fop^Dict. 18 Firmament, Diamonds, 
or other precious Stones heading the Pins which they stick 
in the Tour, and Hair, like Stars, 

5. Comb. 

*593 Nashe ChnsCs Tears Wks. (Grosart) IV. 70 Theyr 
Firmament-propping foundation, shal be adequated with 
the Valley of lehosaphat. 

Hence Pl’rmamentwa^rds adv., towards the 
firmament ; heavenwards. 

1886 Burton Arab. Nts. 1. 188 Then she flew firmament- 
wards to circle it. 

Firmamental (fsjmame-ntal), a. [f. prcc. + 

-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the firmament. 

1600 Dr. Dodypoll r. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 100 Looke on 
the heavens colour’d with golden starres. The firmamentall 
ground of it all blew. 2622 Burton Anat. Mel. iii. iv, i. v, 
If there be infinite planetary and firmamental worlds. 2657 
CoKAtNE Obstinate Lady ii. i, He was an intricate prog- 
nosticator of firmamental eclipses. 2869 Tyndall in Fortn, 
Rev. I Feb. 240 To obtain the most perfect polarisation of 
the firmamental light. 1874 T. Hardy Madding Cro^odll. 
vii. 82 In the vast firmamental holloivs overhead. 

*bb. Alchemy. Firmamental water \ liquid as 
pure as the firmament ; app. rectified Aqua Vita. 

*559 ^OR\v\NG Evonym. 97 These, .make disceitful ima^e 
and llkellness of youth : the firmamentall water dothe it In 
dede. [1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 281 An hollow crystal 
pyramid he takes, In firmamental waters dipt above.] 

2. Of the nature of a supporting Iramework or 
permanent substratum : cf. Firmament 3 . 

1696 Brookhouse Temple Open. 40 The Flesh is the Incre- 
mental or Chan«able Part, and the Spirit the Firmamental 
or Immoveable Fart. 2825 Coleridge Lit, Rem. {1836) II. 
337 note. The firmamental law that sustains and disposes 
the apparent world. 

t rirmame'lltary, a- Obs. ran. [f. as prec. 

+ -AET.] =prec. 

1633 T, Adams Exp. 2 Peter II. 7 Some by that firmament- 
ary mvision of the waters, have dreamt of a ’watery heaven 
above the stars. 2690 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso i. 69 And much 
more must they do so . . who believe there were . . Firma- 
mentary comets. 

Firman (f5*jman, || femiam). Forms : a. (7 
firma, 8 firhman), 8-9 fermaun, firmaun, 7 - 
firman. /3. 7 pbirman, 7-9 phirmaund. [a. 
Pers. fermanj OPers. */ramdna (so in 'Peh.lvi) 

«= Skr. pramdna command.] An edict or order 
issued by an Oriental sovereign, esp. the Sultan of 
Turkey; a grant, licence, passport, permit, 

2626 Sir T. Roe in Purchas Pilgrims (2624) I. iv, xvi. 541 
Then I moued htmforhisfauourfor an English Factory to be 
resident in the Towne.Avbich hee willingly granted, and gaue 
present order to the Bu.\y to draw a Firma .. for their resi- 
dence. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav.soBut upon sight of his 
Phirman (or Letter of command) hee agreed willingly. 2704 
Collect. Voy. (Church.) III. 571/2 Your Majesty's Firman, 
or Letters Patent. 2720 Pitt Lei. in Edin. Rest. (18931 151, 

I had . .a phirmaund under his great seal. 2816 Gentl, Mag. 
LXXXVI. I. 325 A translation of the fermaun itself has 
since been forwarded by Dr. Hunt. 2863 Kinglakk Crimea 
(1877) I. xvii. 369 Having caused the Porte to issue firmans. 

transf. 2835 Hood Poetry, Prose, ff Worse iv, He bows 
to the metrical firman, As dulcet as song of the South. 2840 
Barham ingol. Leg., St, Odille Hi, A German . . Paid his 
court to her father, conceiving his firman Would soon make 
her bend, 

+ Fi’rmance. Sc. Obs. Also 6 fermans, fir- | 
mans, 7 ferraance. [ad. OF. fermance (i) an 
enclosure, (2) a guarantee, f. fermer to shut, con- 
firm, secure x—L,.Jirmdre : see Firm 

1. The state or condition of being confined ; con- 
finement, imprisonment ; chiefly in phrase : (to 
kccp,puf) infirmance. Also concr. An enclosure. 

*5*3 Douglas AEneis xn. Prol. 176 Within fermans and 
parkls cloys of palys. cisfis Lindesay (PitscoUie) Chron. 
Scot. (1728) 63 Himself to be put in sicker Firmance. 1623 
Bf. Forbes On Revel xx. 222 The surenesse is cleered in 
the person apprehender, and manner of fermance, 1679 in 
G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 64 We .. do Command .. ail 
Sheriffs . . to Search for . . the Persons afternamed . . and put 
them in sure Waid and Firmance. 2721 Wodrow Hist. 
.Ch. Scot, (1829) II. II. xiii. 485 Three men in firmance for 
robbery. 2752 J. Loothian Form of Proccss'K^d, 2) 137 The 
Rebels . . put them in sure Ward, Firmance and Captivity. 

2. Assurance, confidence; also, a source of con- 
fidence. To make finnance to : to give a pledge 
of faithfulness to. 

*536 Bellenden Cron. Scot, Proheme Cosmogr. yi, So 
lang I swomit in hir seis deip That sad auising with hir 


bnce Couth find na port to ankir hir firmance. 
Ibtd. ir^ 1. 10 b, For the fame of ane nofayll prince is ane greie 
firmance to his realme. Ibid. n. xvi. 21 b, Als sone as Gillus 
was maid kyng , . to stabil the realme to him with sickir 
firmance, he tuk be aithis of his pepil, 

b. Firmly established condition, stability. 

*533 Bellenden Z/zy' (1822) 107 The Romanis, .ar brochl 
to sic firmance, that they may .. sustene the plesand frule 
of Ubertie. 

Fhrinary, var. of Febmery, Obs., infirmarj*. 

. t Firma’tion. Obs. [ad. L. *firmdtidn-em, n. 
of action f. firmdre to make firm, f. Jirinus Firm.] 

1. The action of making firm or fixing steadily. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. i. 179 If we define 

sitting to be a firmation of the body upon the Ischias. 

2. Ratification, confirmation. 

1684T. Hockin God' s Decrees 153 The incarnation, passion, 
and resurrection of our blessed Saviour .. being the firma- 
tion and seal of all. 

Firme, a. Her. (See quot. 1889 .) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury i. v. § 31 A Cross Patee Entyre 
(or Fixed or Ftrme). 1889 Elvin Diet. Her. 61 Firme, 
a^ term used for a cross pattde, when it extends to each 
side of the shield ; the same as a cross pattee throughout, 
or entire. 


Firme, var. of Forme Obs., first. 

. Firment, obs. form of Ferment. 

Firmer (foumai). [ad. F. fermoir chisel for 
making mortices, altered form (as if f. femner in 
obs. sense to fasten, secure) of formoir, which was 
earlier anglicized as Former.] Used only in comb., 
firmer-cbisel, -goug*©, -tool (see quots.). 

[x688, 27*7-52, 2764 : see Former.] 2823 P. Nicholson 
Pract, Builder 239 I'he firmer chisel is a thin broad chisel, 
with the sides parallel to a certain length, and then taper- 
ing, so as to become much narrower towards the shoulder. 
It is used by being driven by the blows of a mallet on the 
handle. 2876 Gutlt Encyel. Arckit, Gloss. 1243 Firmer 
Tool, a chisel used by joiners with a mallet, by which the 
sides of mortises are formed. 1888 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. 
Engin., Firmer Tools, the ordinary' short chisels and gouges 
of wood workers, so termed in order to distinguish them 
from paring tools. 

Firmest, obs. form of Foremost. 
tPi*rmi^, z'. Obs. rare. [f. Firm or. + -(i)fy.] 
irans. To make firm. inir. To become firm. 

2378 Banister Hist.Man 1. $ You shall not dread, to finde 
the examples of Syssarcosis very playne, in the fleshy firmi- 
fieng of the teeth in their Celles. Ibid. 17 Os Hyoides . . is 
so iirmified in the middest, as to neither part it easely 
slippeth. 

t Firming cliisel ==firmer-chUel. 

2799 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XVII. 337 Work off the 
remaining wood with a large firming chissel. 

tFi’rmitude, Obs, [ad. 'L.frtnitudo, f. firmans 
Firm a.] The quality or state of being firm, in 
the various senses of the adj. ; firmness, solidity, 
stability, strength ; stability of purpose, resolution. 

2542 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 E j, They do vse 
these names, Dyspatnies, Metasyncrises, Imbecyllitee?, 
fyrmytudes [Lat. jdnnitudines], and sondry other such 
names. 2379 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort, it. cxiv. 308 a, 
Vnlesse the mlnde. .had put on the same firmitude and con- 
stancie agaynst it [the payne]. 2603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1340 The stability and stedy firmitude of those broad 
flat faces which it [the cube] hath. ^ x668 H. More Div. 
Dial. i. § 4 (1713) 20 So great a firmitude is there in Life 
against all the subtle attaques of shifting Reason. 2702 W. 
Nichols to Parents 112 What great Firmitude of 

Mind they have to oppose against such a cutting misfortune, 
t FiTrmity^. Obs. Also 5-6 fermete, -itie, 
6-7 £rmiti6, -yte. [a. OF. fertttcid, f. fermc 
Firm a. ; refashioned after Firm and -ity.] 

1. Firmness, solidity, stability. Also, moral 
firmness, firm allegiance, constancy. 

a 2430 lint, dela Tour(jB6S) 83 [It] were to long to compte 
the tenthe party of her fermete, for they ouercome the 
deuelle and hys temptaciones. 2480^1/?^ (1850) 59 

For the more fermete and stedfastenes therof, and that yt 
perpetually shulde indure. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors {1640) 
25 b, There was no firmity or strength in it [the aj're] to 
beare them [birds] up. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. 
(Arb.) IT3 The square .. for his owne stay and firmitie re- 
quireth none other base then himselfe. 1638 Chillingworth 
Rel. Prot, I. vi. § 7. 329 The strength and firmity of my 
assent. <zx6^6 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658' 337 Pyrrhus, doubl- 
ing the firmity of the Macedons unto him, 3'ielded thereto. 
CX729 Earl of Ailesbury Mem. (1B90) 51 His firmity and 
presence of mind. 

2. A means of strengthening ; an assurance. 

2323 St. Papers Hen. VIII. IV. 94 If mariage myght be 

goten on this side and that side, it well be. .good for bothe 
the realmes, and a firmyte of kindnes. 
f FiTmity Obs.— ^ Aphetic f. Infirmity. 
2426 Audelay Poems 31 To socour ham, in here fyrmete. 

T Firmless (fsumles), a, Obs. [f. Firm + 
-LESS.] Unsteady, shifting. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. n- iv. Columnes 667 In 
Egypt it [Astronomj’] erects A famous School, J'et 
in affects. 1605 n. ni.iii. Lawe^^fi We 
lesse sands of. this vaste Desart. <1x744 C" ® 

Does passion still the firmless mind control? _ 

Tirmly adv. ff. as prec. + -LY .J m 

a firm manner. 

1 . With little possibility of movement: s® “ nm 

easily to be shaken or dislodfi-ed; fixedly, seciireij, 

'=7 Euery man 
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praysed gretely Huon that he helde hym selfe so fermely, 
xSgx Spenser Muiopotmos 58 His breast-plate . . Before 
his noble hart he firmely bound. ^1630 Jackson Creed 
IV. xi, Charity .. firmlier rooted., in their hearts. 1704 
Newton Opticks (ipi) 111. 1. 365 How such very hard 
P.'irtjcles .. can stjck together so firmly. 1776 Gibbon 
Dccl, «5‘ I- 334 The dangerous frontier of Rhcetla ht so 
firmly secured, that [etc.]. x86o Tyndall Glnc. 1, xviii. 127 
To fix at each step my staff firmly in the consolidated snow. 
1880 Geikie Pkj>s, Gcog. n. 7 The atmospheric envelope 
clasps the planet firmly. 

2 . Without wavering, hesitation, or doubt ; con* 
stantly, resolutely, steadfastly. 

CZ4Z5 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xv. 29 pe lele Scottis men .. 
To-gyddyr stood sa fermly. 1552 Ascham in Lett, Lit, 
Men (Camden) 12, I am thus finiielie persuaded. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 14/2 He was. .firmly resolved 
never to trust him. 1751 Johnson No. 177. ? 9 

A copy, .which he firmly believed to be of the first edition. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. <$* F. III. 119 The Goth, on whose 
fidelity he firmly relied. x8a8 Macaulay Hist, Fng-. 
1. 1 loThe nation was firmly attached to hereditary monarchy. 
1871 Mobley Voltaire 11 It was time to trust firmly 
to the free understanding of men for guidance. 1887 Daily 
News 7 June 2/6 Foreign wheats firmly held. 

3 . Covib.f as firmly-hraidedy •closed^ -rooted, 

1877 Black Green Past, xxi, The sunlight touched the 
*firmly-braided masses of hair. x888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 
I. iii, With *firmly.closed lips. xy68-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 
(1852) II. 249 The *firmly-rooted Christian may say. 

Firmness (fsumnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.J 
The state or quality of being firm. 

1 . Solidity, cohesion, resistance to pressure. 

x6S3 Holcroft Procopius ir. 53 Which encreasing by de- 
grees, crumbled and brake the firmeness of the stones.^ x66i 
Boyle Spring of Air in. xxxi. (1682)82 In the short history 
we have published of Fluidity and Firmness.^ 1799 Kirwan 
Gcol. Ess. 108 Firmness is that coherence which resists per- 
cussion, and its opposite is brittleness, or fragility. 1851 
Carpenter (ed. 2)155 The requisite firmness 

and solidity are given to the animal fabric. 

2 . The quality of being to a large extent un« 
moved or immovable ; fixedness, stability. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ 111, i. 48^ Make the Continent 
(Wearie of solide firmenesse) melt it selfe Into^ the Sea. 
a 1627 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 13 Both the easinesse and 
firranes [of the union] might be coniectured. 1703 Maun- 
drell yourn, Jems. 89 The whole work seems to be endued 
with such absolute firmness, as if it had been design'd for 
Eternity. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. viii, § 3 (1819) 86 By 
firmness I mean not only strength but stability. 

3 . The state or quality of being firm in mind ; 
resolution, steadiness, steadfastness. 

Hence, in Phretiology, the ‘ bump ’ or * organ * supposed to 
indicate the possession of this quality. 

TsSr tr. Calvin's Fours Serm. ii, D ij b, That constauncye 
and firmnes of minde. rtx684 Earl Roscommon IVks. 
(* 7 S 3 ) 42 Nor can th’ ^Egyptian Patriarch blame my muse, 
Which for his firmness does his heat excuse, 1741 Mid- 
dleton Cicero I. vr. 518 Caesar is said to have bom the 
news of her death with an uncommon firmness. 1874 
Greek Sltari Hist, iv, 1 1. 162 Terrible . . as were the suf- 
ferings of the English army, Edward’s firmness remained 
unbroken. 

fb. Steadfastness of attachment to a person or 
cause; faithfulness, fidelity. Obs, 

<1x627 Sir J. Beaumont To the Prince 14 Your noble 
firmenesse to your friend. 1653 Sir E. Nicholas in N. 

(Camden) II. ii His Majesty’s affection to religion 
and his firmness to his word. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 279 
But that thou shouldst my firmness therfore doubt To God 
or thee. .1 expected not to hear. 

4 . Comm. Steadiness in price, or of prices. 
xZ&o Globe 5 Mar. 5/4 The feature in Foreign Government 

Securities is the firmness of Peruvian Bonds. 1883 ManeJu 
Exam. s^ Dec. 4/1 There being little inclination to take 
short bills, owing to a belief that the present firmness will 
not last. 1890 Daily News 16 Sept. 3/4 The outlays on 
behalf of this pair did not affect the firmness of Signorina 
and Nunthorpe, who maintained their Saturday rates. 
Firmer, Firmorie, var. of FERjfER, -v. 
a i6t8 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur, 1 , 83 A mere tenant 
at will, or firmer of the profits. 

II Firn (fim). [Ger. Jim, Jirne, lit. Mast year’s’ 
(snow), subst. use of Jirne adj. ^of last year’: 
see Fern a!\ A name given to snow above the 
glaciers which is partly consolidated by alternate 
thawing and freezing, but has not yet become 
glacier-ice. 

iQ^^KMiE-Grinttell Exp. viii.(i856)6iThe *fim or consoli- 
dated snow of the Alpine glaciers. 1855 J. D.^ Forbes Tour 
Mt. Blanc 33 Magnificent is the prospect which these fims 
sometimes present. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 155 The im- 
perfectly consolidated substance, partly snow and partly ice, 
IS known in Switzerland as Niv6 or Firn. 

•f Fi'rOTlS, a. Obs. rare. In 6 fierous, fyroiia. 

[f. FiHB + -oua.] = Fiery 4. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Viri. xii. 237 In to the sygne of the 
fierous lyon. Ibid. xiv. 296 He dyd vs lyght with his pure 
bemys Quenchynge of mars the fyrous lemys. 

Firre, obs. form of Fir. 

tFi *rreily a, Ohs. In 4 firrene, 6 Sc. firrin, 
firron. [f. FiR-f--EN.] Made of fir. 

C1300 Havelok 2078 A fayr firrene wowe. 1513 Douglas 
jEneis 11. vi. 17 The firr^me closouris opnys, but noyise or 
dyn, And Greikis, hid the hors coist within, Patent war 
maide. 1578 Inventories (1815) 255 Ane ihik firrin plank. 

Firret(te, obs. form of Ferret. 

Firring: see Furring. 

Firry (Is'ri), a. [f. Fir + -yI.] a. Abound- 
ing in firs. b. Of or pertaining to the fir. 

X833 Lamb Elia, Blakesmoor, Tby firry wilderness. 1843 


Tennyson MilleVs Dan, 6 Oft I heard the tender dove In 
fir^ woodlands making moan. 1842 Hood Elm Tree ni. 
xvi, With many a fallen acorn-cup, And mast, a firry cone. 
Firs, obs. form of Fierce a. 

First, sb, Obs. exc. dial, in comb. Forms : 
I first, fyrst, 3 first©, south, virste. [OE. fyrst 
str. fem. = OHG. (MHG. vzrst, Gtr.Jlrst) 
*-fersti'Z ; cf. the ablaut-var. Du., LG. vorst 
^fursti-z, of same meaning, which corresponds 
phonetically to Skr. prshii fem. rib ; in sense it 
is nearer to the (prob. cognate) Skr. prshta back.] 
The inward roof or ceiling of a chamber; also, 
a x\Agt--^o\&\^firstpiece, 
cxooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 126 Laquear, fyrst. 
1 1275 Death 155 in O. E. Misc. (1872) 179 pe rof and pe 
virste schal Hgge on pine chynne. 1378 Durham Halm. 
Rolls (Surtees) 140 In manu Johannis fil. Gilbert! x spars 
et j first, et in gardino praed. Thomx sunt v ribs ct firsts. 

b. Comb.y Jirst-piece {Chesh. Gloss.), -pole, 
{Shropsh. Wordbhl), the ridge piece of roof- 
timbers. 

First (faist), a. (r^.) and adv. Forms : i fyrst, 
fST^eat, first, 2-6 fyrst, 3 south, vorst, 

4 forst, 3“4 ferst, (3 feirst, forest, -ist, south. 
verst), 3-5 firste, (3 fireste, -ist, south, virst), 
furst(e, 3~7 frist, (4 freste), 4-5 fryst, (6 fruist), 
3- first. fyrst, fyrest, ferost,-est, -st, 

OS. ^Jurist, used absol. as fnrHsto wk. masc., 
prince (MDu. vorste, mod.Du. vorst prince), OHG. 
furist foremost, first, highest, absol. furisto prince 
(MHG. viirsie, mod.G. fiirst sb., prince), ON, 
fyrstr {^'^.forsta, Tlz..fdrste ; tbe sbs. furste, 
‘DsL.Jyrste, prince, are adapted from Ger.) Com. 
Teut. */uristO‘,sL superlative formation on the stem 
y'ur-, for- (see Fore adv.. For prep.). The cor- 
responding comparative occurs in OHG. furiro, 
ON. fyrre, earlier. From the same stem, witli 
different superlative suffix, is formed OE. forma 
first, whence the double superlative form fyrmesi : 
see Former, Foremost. 

The OT^nt. fir-, for-, represents OAryan pr~, whence in 
most of the Aryan langs. words meaning * first ’ are derived, 
chiefly with superlative suffixes. Cf. Skr. prathama, OSl. 
Prlvft, Gr. TrpojTo?, wpeirtetTo?, L. primus.1 

A. That is before all others; earliest in 
time or serial order, foremost in position, rank, or 
importance. Hence often serving the function of a 
numeral adjective, the ordinal of One, in which 
use it may be written ist. 

In Eng., as in most other langs., the number one has no 
regularly formed ordinal, and in OE. the wxuit was supplied 
by the use of variotis superlative adjs. meaning ‘ foremost ' 
or ‘earliest’, viz. fyrst, forma, fyrmest formesi, 
l^OTthumhrianfor^west} and drest. In middle English the 
other words became obsolete, or lost their ordinal sense, so 
that became the sole representative of the ordinal of 
one. ,This is now its most prominent use, and colours all the 
applications of the etymological sense; but the word can 
still be applied (like L. primus, F, premier, etc.) in contexts 
where a true ordinal would be inadmissible, as in ‘ the first 
days of the year’, ‘one of the first men in the country’, etc. 

I. As simple adjective. 

1 , In regard to time : Prior to .all others in occur- 
rence, existence, etc. ; happening, existing, or pre- 
senting itself before the others ; earliest. 
a xooo Cccdmon's Exod, 399 (Gr.) Fyrst ferhSbana, c 1220 
675 Dus fel adam..vre firste fader. 134510 Heath 
Grocers' Comp. (1829) 45 The freste Wardynes that euer 
were, of owre fratemyte. CX440 Promp. Parv. 162/1 
Fyrste he-^etynge, primogenitnra. 1483 Cath. Aiigl, 
132/x pe Firste martyr, proihomartir. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxxi, 5 Sen cure first father formed was of clay. 
a 1626 Bao 3N p fax. Uses Com. Law (1636) 23 This 

maner of gaining lands was in the first dayes, and is not 
now of use in England. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. 

§ 7 Cadmus Milestus, supposed to be the first writer of His- 
tory. 1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife 1. i, He is the first 
aggressor, not I. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. x6 Another 
planted the first vines in the neighbourhood of the Cape 
of Good Hope,^ i868 Lockyer Elem. Asirou. v, (1879) 193 
The first clock in England was made about 1288. 

b. With the application defined by a relative 
clause, for which in mod.Eng. to with infinitive is 
often substituted. 

eizoo Ormin 797 He wass h® fiirste mann pat brohhte 
word onn eorpe. <1x300 Cursor M. 1469 (CotL) Enoch 
was pe first pat letters fand. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4330 The 
furst pat wasfounden of pes fals goddes. 1568 Tilney Disc. 
Mariage Avij, I will not be the first, that shall disobey. 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 11, We were the first that ever 
burst Into that silent sea. 1857 Buckle Civilis. I. xii. 
658 {Voltaire] was the first who popularized in France the 
philosophy of Newton. Mod. You were the first person to 
explain the matter. He is always the first to find fault. 
This part of the system was one of thefiret to be developed, 
and one of the first to disappear. 

c. Said of anything which occurs or presents 
itself next after a given point of time expressed 
or implied in the sentence. 

1607 Marston What you Will v, The first thing her 
bounty shall fetch is, my blush-colour satin suit from 
pawn. 17x9 De Voxi Crusoe (1840) II. h. 42 The first 
business was to get canoes. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. in. 

§ 6 Make an experiment on the first man you meet. 1834 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine (183s) 138 The first thing to be 
done was to secure lodgings. x^8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 138 One of his first acts, after he became King, was to 


recall Ormond from Ireland. . .. .......o 

Merch. I. viii. 240, 1 shall get back to London by th 7 fir^ 




d. With emphatic force, where it is implied that 
the first event or occurrence is the only one to be 
regarded or waited for. 

X399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles iii. 56 pey ffolwiih pe vois at 
pe ffnst note. 1506 Pylgrym. Sir R. Guylforde (Camden) 
16 lo euery pylgryme at the firste fote that he seileth on 
londe there is graunted plenary remyssion. 1607 Shaks 
Cor. I. viii. 5 Let the first Budger dye the others Slaue" 
1675 Marvell Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 433 I' Mock speech' 
of Charles //], I have made Crew, Bishop of Durham 
and, at the first word of my Lady Portsmouth, Prideaux’ 
Bishop of Chichester. 1699 Hacke Colt. Voy. ir. 39 Some 
Men of War lay ready to put out after us upon the first 
News of our being near, a 1822 Shelley Unfin. Drama. 
153 Like a child’s legend on the tideless sand, Which the 
first foam erases half and half Leaves legible. 

e. In phr. : At (f the) first sight (or vieui), at 
{the) first blush. (Also, f at first dash, push.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 8020 (Cott.) He kneu pam at he first 
sight. X579 Lyly Eupfiues (Arb.) 52 Euphucs at the first 
sight was so kindled with desire, that [etc.]. 1583 (jocniNC 
Calvin on Dent. ix. 51 True it is that we perceiue it not at 
the first push, a 1503 Marlowe Hero 4- Leander 1. 176 
Who ever lov’d, that lov'd not at first sight? x6ii 
Middleton Girl iv. i. Sir A. You can play any 

lesson [music]? Moll. At first sight, sir. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trazf. (1677) 130 1 thought they had 

some resemblance with those four monsters. 1670 Corrov 
Espemon 11. v. 202 So brisk an Article as this at first dash, 
and before the King would proceed to any further Treaty,. 
woaid startle the Spanish Gravity, tjoz C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. I. ii. (1833) 1 . 54 They saw no Indians, .but such as at the 
first sight always ran away. 1702 Eug.fheophrasi. 575 Afool 
may so far imitate the mien . . of a wise man, as at first 
blush to put a man at a stand what to make of him. 1875 
JowETT Plaio (ed. 2) I. 426 There is more of system in tne 
Phaedo than appears at first sight. 

f. ( 77 :^) first thing \ advb. phrase = as the first 
thing that is done. 

[15^ Shaks. i Hen. IV, nr. iii. 205 Rob me the Exchequer 
the first thing thou do’st. 1720 Humorous Lett, in Lctfi. 
yrul, (1721) so ^ly fancy .. carried me, the first thing 
it did .. to Rome.] 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz 2 Go to this 
woman the first thing in the morning. 1885 Anstey 
Tinted Venus 74 I'll buy a cloak for her the first thing 
to-morrow morning. 1893 Pall Mall Mag. II. 79, 1 was 
to . . hand it over to him the moment we pulTed up . . so that 
he might give it to the little one first thing. 

g. elHpt. for * the first of the season 

XS99 H, Buttes Dyets drie Dinner G iij b, The first buds, 
or yong braunches shooting from the roole, x86o Gosse 
Rom. Nat. Hist, 8 The first cuckoo, the first swallow, 
sent a thrill through our hearts which is not repealed. 

h. After the name of a day of the week : Next, 
following. 7 tortk. dial. 

X78X D. Ritchie in Southey's Life of A. 5^//(i844) I. a 5 *« 

I . . must prepare a new sermon for Sabbath first. x868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., ' Sat'rdeC first' for Saturday 
next. 1890 Glasgcno Herald 24 Mar, i/i Tickets for the 
special service in the Cathedral, on Thursday first. 

2 . Preceding all others in a series, succession, 
order, set or enumeration, 

O. E. Citron, an. 963 On pe fjTsre sunnon d ®5 of Aduenl. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7219 (Colt.) Sampson, pi first wijf lera pe 
wiite.- 1380 Lay Folks Cateck. Lamb. JIS.) 17* 
part [of the Hail Mary] contenys pe wordys of Gabriel. 
c 1^00 Lauf rands Cirurg. 11 We seie is hoot in pe 
degree pat is I-heet of kyndely heete. 1484 Caxtou Fables 
of jEsoP II. Proem, A fable whiche is the fyrst and formost 
of this second book. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
L V, He maketh Quaile the first dish of the first course. 
1670 Lady M. Bertie my.'ith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 22 The second part . . is then the first time acted. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 11, The first blow is half the hattie. 
1827 Jar.man Powells Devises II. 291 The testator had 2 
first marriage in contemplation. 1834 L. Ritchie IVasid. by 
Seine 124 The first thing that fixes our eye is the noble nver 
covered with boats. 1850 Ten.v^’son In Mem. J.vxxv, io3 
First love, first friendship, equal powers, That *uarry wUn 
the virgin heart. 1874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. 28 
a player is on the first base and one on the third. Mon. 
T^e the first turning on the right. 

b. in dates, with ellipsis of day. Also in sport- 
ing language. The First, spec, the first of September 
(when partridge-shooting begins). 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, ii. iv. 71, I summon your Grace, 
to his Majesties Parliament, Holden at Burj’, the first 0 
this next Moneth. 1673 S* too Him Bayes 20 Do si tno 
take this to be the first of April? 1818 Jas. Mill 
India II. v. v. 525 He encamped on the ist of June witni 
three miles of the place. 

c. In the first place : an adverbial phrase = first, 

firstly : see Place. . 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 393, I shall therefore m 
the first place see what [etc.]. 

d. U.S. The first— tven, or so much as, the 
first ; even one, a single. 

1849 Lei. in N. Y. Tribune 23 May 2/2 
knees, which I couldn’t move the first inch. 1857 " • * ‘ 
Gilbert Sp. in Ho. Reps. 27 Feb. (Bartlett), I n 
aware of having committed the first act which would onn, 
upon me the displeasure of the house, 

e. With a cardinal numeral. In this combina- 
tion three varieties of word- order have been used. 
(a) The earliest recorded form is the Hvo jt'Vtb\ 
etc.) first ( = Fr. les deux premiers, Ger. die 
ersieii). This still survives, though it is now rare!) 
used where numbers above 3 or 4 are concernc • 
•|‘(^) In 3 5-i6th c. two {three, etc.) the p 7 ‘st 
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occasionally occurs, (c) In i6tli c. the growing 
tendency to regard as an ordinal led to the 
introduction of the form //le first iivo {three^ etc.), 
corresponding to ‘ the second two (or three, etc.) 
This is now the universal form in the case of high 
numbers ; but for numbers up to 3 or 4 many 
writers use it only when the number specified is 
viewed as a collective unity contrasted with the 
second or some succeeding 2, 3, or 4 in the series, 
(rt) verste. PUgr. Per/.i^ 

i53T> 1 Of the whiche thre bokes, the two first be but as 
prefaces. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. Warres 
I, 13 The two first dayes the King., had the Victory. 
X779-81 Johnson L, P.y Pofie \Vks. I V. 1^6 Each of the six 
first lines of the Iliad might lose two syllables. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl, ^ F. III. 197 During the five first ages of the city. 

{b) 1447 Shillingford Lett, (Camden) 28 As ye have . . al- 
legged by two the furst divers articulis. 1531 Elyot Goik 1. 
xi, Two the fyrste bokes of the warke of Aristotell. 1540-1 
— Image Gov. 70 In eight the first yeeres of his empire. 

(c) 1593 Fale Dialling 35 Omitting likewise y« first three, 
&c. x66i Bramhall Just Vind. i. 2 For the first six 
hundred years and upwards. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hht. 
(1714) I. 134 He wrote the Life of Alexander in x Books, 
whereof the first two are lost, i860 Ellicott Life Our 
Lord viU. (1865) 373 The first two Evangelists. 

3 . P'oremost or most advanced in position (said 
of things either at rest or in motion). In OE. as 
an independent sense, = ‘ front * ; subsequently as 
a special use of sense 2, first opposed to second^ 
thirdy etc. 

rt xooo Laws Ethelbert § 51 ^Et Sim feower tobum 
fyrestum. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvetial The first-file of 
orators. 1704 Marlborough in Loud. Gas. No. 4045 ‘2 
With . . the Foot of the First Line, I passed the Lech. 1801 
James MUit. Diet. s. v. Line, In order that the first line . . 
may . . not endanger the disposition of the second line, by 
precipitately crowding upon it. Mod. He was sitting in 
the first row of seats. The first horse in the race. 

b. In adverbial phrases (where foremost may be 
substituted), head firsiyfeei firsts etc., i.e. with the 
head, feet, etc., foremost. 

1877 Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 46 We used to dip our toes 
in the waves instead of taking a plunge head first. 

4 . Foremost, preceding all others, in dignity, 
rank, importance, or excellence. 

1382 WvcLiF Mark ix. 34 If any man wole be the firete 
among 50U. 1548 Patten Exped. Scot, in Arb, Garner 

III. 118 It was counted for the first part of medicine tohave 
it (i.e. the finger] cut quite away. 1670 G. H. Hist. Car- 
dinals 1. H. 37 The Apostles were all first, and all last, with, 
out any difference of priority. 17*0 Ozell Ferioi’s Pom. 
Pep . II. XIV. 346 Courage, a General’s first Quality. 1770 
LANGHORNEP/K/arcA U879) II. 639/t Eumenes. .raised him- 
self to the first military emploinnents. 1798 Anti-yacohin 
xxxi. 282 The song of Rogero..is admitted on all hands to 
be in the very first taste. x8ax W, Taylor in Monthly Pro. 
XCV. 538 Fruit and vegetables, articles of the first necessity 
at Naples. 1837 Ht. Soe. Amer. III. 30 , 1 was 

told a great deal about ‘the first people in Boston’. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, 370 There were coffee houses 
where the first medical men might be consulted. 

b. In official titles, etc., indicating that the person 
designated has precedence over colleagues, as first 
minister (more commonly *prime minister’); Hirst 
Lord of the Admiralty, of the T 7 ‘eastiry ; first 
lieutenant, etc. 

1753 Hamwav Trav. (1762) II. rr. i. 70 The first minister 
. . IS a kind of representative on behalf of the regal pre- 
rogative. 2782 Ann. Reg. zss Royal Oak — Mr. Gwatkin, 
first lieutenant, killed. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr, 11. xvii. 
174 Of whom as First Lord of the Treasury, .we could be so 
glad and proud. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, First mate, 
the chief officer of a merchant vessel ; the next in rank to 
the captain. x866 H. Coppee Grant <5- his Campaigns 25 
His first-lieutenancy dated from Sep. 16, 2847. 1884 Manch. 
'Exam. 19 Feb. 5/2 The plaintiff, .was engaged as first tenor 
at the Comedy Theatre. 

II. ahsol. (quasi-4^.) 

5 . In certain absolute uses. 

a. The first', the thing or person first mentioned. 
(Where only two are mentioned, the former now 
commonly preferred.) 

i57p Lyly Eupkucs (1^7) B iv, I am neither so suspicious 
to mistrust your good wil, nor so sottish to mislike your 
good counsaile, as I am therefore to thanke you for the 
first, so it stands me vpon to thinke better of the latter. 
1774 Pennant Tour in Scoil. in itjz, 238 They yield bear 
and potatoes, much of the first is used in distillation. 

b. spec, in Her. The first tincture which 
is first mentioned in a blazon. 

1562 Leigh ArjitorieiiS 97 )'z^^i ^ sayde, voyded of the 
first, because Argent was the first that was named. 2705 
Hearne 8 Dec., Sable, A Cross argent, charg’d with 

another of the first. 2828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. II, 
Filshed quarterly or. and az. ; on the second and third 
quarters, an eagle, displayed, of the first. 

c. The _/?rjf=the first part, the beginning {phs. 
or dial, in ordinary phrases). Esp. in phrases 
The first of the ebb, food, or tide. 

rt2586 Sidney Arcadia 11. xxvii. (1590) 220 b, But now 
perceiuing the flood of their furie began to ebbe, he thought 
It policie to take the first of the tide. 2670 Narborough in 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (17x1) 44 At the first of the Flood we 
caught five hundred Fishes, 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 446 The 
six prames . . dropt down upon the first of the ebb. 1784 
Unfort. Sensibility II. 67 It was boiling from the first of 
the morning, till they wanted their dinners. vj^Invasion 
II. 14, I had, .from the first of his entrance, kept retreating 
to ^the other side of the room. 2840 Marrvat faek 
xxii, We shall be able to stem first of the flood. 


d. Printing. (Sec qnots.) 

2683 Moxon Meek. Exerc. II. 319 The one they dis- 
tinguish by the name of First, the other his Second, these 
calf one another Companions : The First is he that has 
wrought longest at that Press. x888 Jacobi Printers* 
Vocab., First, the senior or leading partner of the two men 
who work at a hand-press. 

e. Hirst and last : all, *one and all 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 2 First and last, helpe, quench 
all. 

6. In adverbial phrases with a preposition : 

a. Hroin the first : from the beginning, at the 
outset, to start with. From first to last', from be- 
ginning to end, throughout. 

1622^ Bible Luke i. 3 Hauing had perfect vnderstanding 
of things from the very first. 2737 Bracken Farriery 
Jmpr. (1757) 11. 28 Their Practice, from the first, is ill 
grounded. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixxii. (1862) VI, 347 The 
mainstay of the Thirty from first to last. 1885 Manch. Even. 
News 26 July 3/1 The disaffected section .. fnade a dead 
set against him from the first, 1893 Strastd Mag. VI. 473/1 
Mr. Gladstone was. .in his place from first to last. 

b. At first (also, at the first, now rare ) : f (^7) 
first, for the first time ; f {b) in the first place ; 
f if) at once, immediately ; (fi) at the beginning, 
at the first stage. 

(а) /Z1300 Cursor M. 12605 (Cott.) Wjd ke grele maislris 

kus he badd Till man had hir iornal made, at ke frist on 

him toght scho. c 2340 Ibid. 1558 (Fairf.) .And now at first 
wakkenes woghe. 1M2 Creech Lucretius 11. 576 In Phrygia 
Corn at first took birth. 

(б) 2340 Ayenb. 46 Of kise 5enne uondek ke dyeuel in vif 
maneres . . Auerst ine foie zbke efterward ine foie wordes 
[etc.]. CT380 Wyclif Scl. Jf^ks. HI. 359 We graunten at 
ke firste, k^t [etc.]. 

(c) 2362 Lancl. P. pi. a. VII. 150 And hoped aftur hunger 
|)0, k^t herde him atte furste. a 1026 Bp. Andrewes 7 Serm. 

IV. (1627) 65 He bids them but whi-stle for an Angejj, and 
they will come at first. 1643 Prvnne Soy. Pcr.ver Pari. 
HI. 132 How little coherence there is in this Argument, the 
silliest childe may at first discern. 

{d\ 1577 L/cresbae/Ps Husi. iv. (1566) 185 Their 

broode lieth very small at the first. 2599 H. Buttes Dyeis 
drie Dinner B tv, This fruite was at first white. 1621 Bible 
yokn xii. 16 These things vnderstood not his disciples at 
the first. 2671 Milton Samson 883 Why then Didst thou 
at first receive me for thy husband 2722 Steele Sped. 
No. 455 F 3, 1 am no more delighted with it than I was at the 
very first. 2776 Trial of Nundocomar 23/1 He was at first 
very ill, then got better. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889^ 1. 
25 The assurance he had at first displayed was now suc- 
ceeded by an air of embarrassment. 2874 Boutell Arms 
<5* Arm. xl. 216 At the first they made petards with it, 

f c, fVit/i the first', among the first (persons or 
things) ; hence, chiefly, especially (cf. L. cum 
prim is). 

261X Abp. Ussher Lett. (1686) 15 Of which we will not 
fail to certifie you with the first. 2622 T. Bedford Sinne 
unto Death 34 This is apprim^ neeessarium, necessary with 
the first. 2660 F. Brooke Le Blanc''s Trav. 270 'The servant 
. . coming in with the first. 

7 , Elliptical uses passing into quasi-j^, (admit- 
ting of plural). 

a. Anything that is first {itoncedtses). 

1587 Golding De Momay vi. 71 There are two Firsts : 
the one is Gods worde, and the other is God. 2892 Daily 
Nc^os I Dec. 2/3 The 1st June and December are the two 
quietest * firsts' m the year. 

b. Comm, First of exchange the first of a set 
of bills of exchange of even tenor and date. 

(The ellipsis of hill is common to all the European langs. ; 
but the phrase is often written in full, both in Eng. and in 
the other langs.] 

2809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 27 Three months after 
date, pay this my first of Exchange (second and third 
not paid) to the order of Mr. R. Rich. xBot Ckshx? Banking 

V. 137 In case of delay of the arrival of a first of exchange. 

c. A place in the first class in an examination- 
list ; the first place in an athletic contest. Also, 
a man who has taken a place in the first class. 

2850 Clough Dipsychus ix. no Philip returned to his 
books. .Got a first, 'tis said. 2862 Hughes Tom Broxvn at 
Oxf. iv. (1889)32 He’ll be a safe first, though I don’t believe 
he reads more than you or L 1885 M. Pattison Mem. 26 
The men who got firsts would have done so equally at any 
college. 2885 Cyclist 19 Aug. 1089/1 He .. won four firsts 
and a second last week. 

d. Mtts. (See quot. 1823). 

a 2774 Goldsm. Exier. Philos. (1776) 11. 159 The per- 
formers on glasses, .who play firsts, seconds, and sometimes 
a base altogether, 2823 Crabb Technol, Diet., First {Mus.), 
the upper part of a duett, trio [etc.]. 

e. Base-balT. = first base. 

f. pi. Used to denote the best quality of certain 
articles of commerce, e. g. butter, 

2825 J. Nicholson Operai. MeckanicsiS The finest marls, 
called firsts, are selected for the arches of doorways, &c. 
2832 Porter Porcelain ^ Glass (Lardner) 286 Crown glass 
is sold, according to its quality, under four different 
denominations — firsts, seconds, thirds, and fourths. 2887 
Times 27 Aug., Butter:— Firsts, 2192. ; seconds, 2132. 

B. adv. [OE. fyrst, the accus. neut. of the adj. 
Cf. cm. fyrst, OHG./«m/.] 

1 . Before any other or anything else, in time, 
serial order, rank, etc. ; before anything else is 
done or takes place. Also in strengthened phr. 
first of all, first and foremost. 

O. E. Chron. an. 963 Se buicop com k^ ^yrst to EH3. 
c 1200 Ormin 6876 Forr^ comenn pej^ himm firrst To sekenn 
i katt ende. 2297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 383 To chyrche & to 
pouere men he ^ef vorst, as he ssolde. c 2340 Cursor hi . 


22879 (Trin.) Bi his wille dok }fat kyng out of ke harde tre 
to spryng forst ke leef & kenne k® flour and siken fniyt. 
*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 542 Julius Cesar . . Off Rome wes 
fryst maid Emperour. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xix. 216 pat 
she furste & formest ferme shulde bilieue c 1450 St. Cuth. 
bert (Surtees) 732 pai siraue wha first to lande myght Wynne. 
*553 T. Wilson Phd. (1580) 5 [He] must fasten his mynde 
firste of all, upon these five especial! pointes. 1635 R.N. tr. 
Camdetls Hist. Eliz. 11, xii. 210 She wished them, first and 
formost to get the Queene’s assent. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 
377 Who first, who last Rous’d from the slumber, on that 
fiery Couch. 1718 Prior Alma nr. 397 Who first offend will 
first complain. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar tZli Having re- 
ceived that money, I will pay you first, and after that will pay 
others. 1814 Wordsw. Exatrsion 1. Poems (2888) 422/1 Oh, 
Sir! the good die first. 2842 Keble Serm. xi. (2848*275 
The Jwo who first saw our Lord. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

1. xii. 492 Consent of the historians , . makes him, first and 
foremost, a legislator. 2884 W. C.- Smith Kildrosian 88 
Your wet ropes, .give blisters first And then a horny hand. 

b. proverb. First come, first served. 

*545 Brinklow Compl. xvii. E iij, First come first serued, 
so one or ij shal be all payed, & y’ rest shal haue nothing. 
1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. i. ii, And you know. First 
come first serv’d. 2860 Macm. Mag. June 113 The sailors. . 
rushed away to the boat. First come, first in. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 24 June 7/4 It was .. a case of first come, first 
served. 

c. In a statement, discourse, or argument, where 
points or topics are enumerated : In the first place, 
as the first thing to be mentioned or considered, 
firstly. 

c 2380 Wyclif Set. XVks. III. 441 pai say furst, kat [etc.], 
c 2386 Chaucer Melib. F27S Ffirst and forward ye han 
erred in thassemblynge of youre conseillours. 2393 Lancl. 
P. PI. C. vii. 15 For ich formest and ferst . . Haue ybe 
vnboxome. 2583 Babington Commandm. v. (1637) 4* First 
& formest . . let them [etc.]. 2644 H. Parker jus Pop. 39, 
I make answer First, .Secondly. .Thirdly. 2711 Addison 
Sped. No. 89 F 4 First of all I would have them seriously 
think on the Shortness of their Time. 2847 [see Firstly 1]. 

d. At first, originally. Obs. 
exiooXx. Bull of Pope Agathova Cod, Dipl. V, 3oIcSaxuJf, 
6e Wffis first abbot and nu earn biscop. <21300 Cursor M. 
5373 (Gott.) Frist was he here as vr thrall, Nou vnder me es 
he mast of all. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. ii. xviii. 
(1622) 58 Plancina growing more insolent then first, a 2722 
Prior (J.), Heav’n. .sure, has kept this spot of earth uncurst, 
To shew now all things were_ created first. 

e. Fv'st and last : taking one thing with another, 
at one time and another, reckoned altogether, in 
all. First or last \ at one lime or another, sooner 
or later. 

2678 Lady Chaworth in \2th Ref. Hist, MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 45 Lord Shrewsbery is like to marrj’ Mr. 
Chiffens his daughter who will be first and last made 
worth 40,000/’. to him. 1699 DA^fP^ER Voy, II. ir. a The 
Bay of Campeachy, where I lived first and last about 
3 Years, a yoo Drydf.n (J.), All are fools and lovers first or 
last. 2719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. iv. 65, I brought away 
.all the sails first and last. 

2 . Before some other specified or implied thing, 
time, event, etc. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1625 (Gott.) Bot fin’st a tre, ar i bigine, 

I sal here sett of noe kinne. 2567 Saiir, Poems Reform. 
vii. 280 Conarus was inclosit First being dewlte for his 
fault deposit. 2597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 38 Although it 
be long fyrst. .yet. .they come. 1622 Bible 2 Sam. xui. 13 
Thou shall not see my face, except thou first bring Michal 
Sauls daughter. i6xB Bolton Florus (2636) 252 ^They 
wasted the puissance of Sertorius in battell, though it was 
long first. x66a J.Davif.s xx.Olearius' Voy.Ambass. 7 Ask’d 
, .when those of Holstein would be receiv’d ; he told him. . 
it would be three weeks first. 2748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8ri) VIII. 15 Mr. Pocock undertakes to deliver this; but 
fears it will be Saturday night first. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IK 
xxviii, I wounded one who first assaulted me. 2855 Dickens 
Dorrit v, She bad this bit of work to begin first . . that bit 
of work to finish first. 1884 A. R. Pennington IVtdtf ix. 
297 It is impossible for the priest to remit the sins of any 
unless they are first remitted by Christ. 

b. In preference to something else; rather, 
sooner (than do something specified or implied, or 
allow it to be done). 

2580 A. Melville in Li/e (2819) 1. li. 87 They shall have 
all the blood of my body first, a 2625 Fletcher Hum. 
Lieutenant 11. iv, My noble cbilde, thou shalt not fall in 
virtue, I and my power will sink first. 1797 Frere & 
Canning in Anti-yacobin ii. ii, I give thee sixpence? I 
will see thee d — d first 1 2829 Shelley Cetici v. iii. 90 
O weak, wicked tongue . . would that thou hadst been Cut 
out and thrown to dogs first ! 2869 Browning Ring 

Bk. IV. X. 3rr Die? He’ll bribe a gaoler or break prison 
first I 

3 . For the first time, then and not earlier (with 
reference to a specified time, place, etc.). 

02300 St. Brandan 246 After than that seint Brendan 
furst this yle i-sej. C2350 IVill. Palerne 648 pus was ferst 
here sad sorwe sesed kat time. 0x400 Maundev. {1839' xi. 

126 From penne, Pylgrymes moiven fyrste se vn to Jeru- 
salem. a 2462 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 249 Whan spmtes 
feile fryst from hevene. 0 2600 Shaks. civ. 2 roras 

you were when first your eye I eyde, Such seemes jjo 
beautie still. 2732 Berkeley t. § r» I knew hi 

first at the Temple. 2776 Trial of Nundocoma 
When was it that you first heard mention of the^ vuheri 
2850 Tennyson In Mem. xl, A maiden in the da> 'V nen 
first she wears her orange-flower T 

C. Comb. . - . 7 .„.f 

1. Chiefly of adv. with ppl. adjs., ’ 

-begotten twhenpe f^t-begottensyfi^-J" 


ceived, -created, -done, -endeavouring, 
-formed, -found, -framed, -gendered, 5"'"'’ •- 
-intended, -invented, -tunned (-FiBST- 


-grenun, 

•born) 


FIRST, 


253 


FIRST-FBITIT. 


-made, -mentioited, -moving, -named, etc. Also 
with ordinary adj., as Jirst-ripe. Also with vbl. 
nouns, as first-heginner, -beginning, -comer, -mover, 
-running. The combs, fcst-movnble, -moved, 
-mover, -moving have all been used as equivalents 
for the primum mobile of the old astronomy. 

1587 Golding De Momay vi. 71 Hee calleth him the 
^Firstbeginner. x86o Munro Lucretius (1864) i. 55, I.. will 
open up^ the *first-beginmngs of things. 1671 Milton P. R, 

I. 89 His *flrst-begot we know. 1382 Wyclif Zech. xii. 10 
In deth of the *first bygolen. c 1440 Provtp. Parv. 162/1 
Fyrste begoton, P>‘i 77 wgemtus. 1583 Golding Calvm 07 t 
Deut. cxcv. 1212 Hee was not of the common sort, but had 
as it were a *first*begottenship. 1887 Bowen JEfteid 
in. 17, I . . Found my *first -built walls in an evil hour on the 
shore. 1868 Lowell Shaks. Pr. Wks. 1890 II 1 . 45 The privi- 
legewhxch only *first-comers enjoy. >1880 U 7 tiv.Kn(ywl. 
X. 368 The foundling named by the first-comer. 1593 
Shaks. 2 He 7 t. PI, 111. ii. 44 The *first-conceiued sound. 
* 55 * Huloet, *First created, proto/>iastcs. 1671 Milton 
Sa 77 iso 7 i 83 O first-created beam. 1552 Huloet, *First done 
or sjpedde, prieuers 7 ts, 1627 Milton Vacat. Exert. 2 Hail 
Native Language, that by sinews weak Didst move my 
*first-endeavounng tongue to speak. 1859 Tennyson 
Gumevere 321 The two *first-famed for courtesy. 1407 Bp. 
Alcock Motts Perfect. Blij, Our ■’‘fyrst fourmed faders. 
1874 Darwin in Life 4- Lett. (1887) HI. 194, I have found 
first-formed theories erroneous. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 11. 
(ed, 7) 109 So shall you have the *first found number. 1633 
Earl Manch. Ai Mo 7 tdo {1636) 12 Our *first-framed father 
Adam. 1388 Wyclif civ. [cv.] 36 He killide ech the *firste 
gendrid thing in the lond of hem. 1382 Ibid., He smot alle the 
*firste goten in the lond of hem. 1785 J. Phillips Treat., 
Inland Navig.^T, poo/.less than the*first-intended expence. 
1B27 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 35 The *first invented letters. 
a 1^00 E. E. Psalter cW. [cv.] 36 He smate al *first-kinned 
in land of \>a. 1630 Drayton Noah's Flood 203 The earthly 
Heauen, where he had plac’t That *first-made Man. ^ 1877 

J. D. Chambers Divine IVorship 390 The •first-mentioned 
formularies are the more ancient. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 
in. 1. iii. (ed. 7) 281 The tenth [sphere] is called the *first 
movable. 1667 Milton P. L. 111. 483 That Crystalline Sphear 
whose ballance weighs The Trepidation talkt, and that *first 
mov’d. Ibid. vii. 500 As the great •first-Movers hand First 
wheeld thir course, X72X Smollett Htttnpk. Cl. (1815) 118 
The opposition cursed him, as the indefatigable drudge of 
a first-mover. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet., First Mover in 
the old Astronomy, is the Primum Mobile, cidag Milton 
Ott Death fair Inf. 39 Whether above that high •first- 
moving sphere Or in the Elysian fields. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xviii. The •first-named young gentleman. 1599 
H. Buttes Dyets drie Dititter Cij, In Latine Praecocia, 
or Praematura. Id est. Soone ripe, or *first ripe. 1611 
Bible Nuttt. xiii. 20 Now the time was the time of the first 
ripe grapes. 1764 Foote Pairott ii. Wks, 1799 I, 341 When 
. . the sjjrightly *first-tunnings of life are rack’d off, you offer 
the vapid dregs to your deity- 

2. In syntactical combs, of a permanent nature 
or with a special meaning: for many of these, 
as Jit'st catisCy cotisin^ intention, magnitude, person, 
principle, water, see the respective sbs. Many 
of them are used attrib. and as adjs,, and are 
then regularly written with the hyphen: see esp. 
first chop (Chop sb.^ 4), First-class, First- 
rate. Also, first aid {to the wounded), assist- 
ance given on the spot in the case of street-acci- 
dents and the like, before proper medical treat- 
ment is procured ; first birth, a first-born child ; 
also fig. ; hence f first-birih-right ; first coat, 
the first layer of plaster or paint; hence first- 
coated a. ; first cost, prime cost ; also attrib. ; 
first-foot {north.), the person who first enters 
a house after the beginning of the new year; 
hence fii'st footing', first form, (a) the lowest 
form in a school ; {b) in Printing (see quots.) ; 
first futtocks {Naut. ; see quot.) ; first man 
{Mining*, see quot.) ; first motion {Mech. ; see 
quot.) ; first night, the night on which a play, or 
a particular representation of a play, is first pro- 
duced on the stage ; also attrib. ; hence first- 
nighter (one who assists at a ‘first night’), first- 
nighting ; f first penny (see Penny) ; first 
sight, (rt) see sense i above ; {b) that which is seen 
for the first time {no7ice-use)] also attHb.\ whence 
first-sighted <z. {nonce-wd.) *, first story = 
First floor. Also First day, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 366 The 
vertue of the angell that plewe the •fyrste byrthes were 
wythstonde therby. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1847) 55 
Those twin firstbirths of Poetry. 1650 J. Trapp Clovis to 
the Bible I.^ 299 Then came forth Perez . . who took the 
•first-birth-right and kingdom by force. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 2^*Pirst Coat of two-coat worK, in plastering, 
is denominated layvig when on lath, and re/tderhig when 
on brick, Eng. Mech. xi Feb. 385/1 The laths are 

‘ primed ’ or *first-coated. 1772^ Franklin Lett, Wks. 1887 
IV. 547 Which, at the *first cost here, can scarce be reckoned 
at less th.Tn half a guinea a head per annum. X778 T. 
Jefferson Wks. 1893 II. 156 The master had once 
sold the whole cargo . . for ss. 3/. the livre, first cost. 1840 
L'pool. yr/tl, 4 July 1/4 Quantity of soiled account books 
. . at first cost prices. x8oS Nicol Poe 77 ts 1 . 33 0 am.) Ere 
new years' morn begin to peep At doors, the lasses sentrie 
keep, 'To let the *first-fic in. 1883 T. Parker Tyne Ch. 
4 How glad .. the dear soul was when she had a good 
‘first-foot’ on New Year's morning. 1864 A. M^Kay 
Hist. Kil 77 iamock (ed. 4) 1x2 Another custom., was 
that of •first-footing on the morning of New-year’s day. 
1883 Black in Harper's Mag. Dec. 63 At midnight 
'first-footing' begins, and it is considered very lucky if your 


first visitor should be a dark-haired man. 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. II. 376 * First Form, the Form the White 
Paper is Printed on, which generally by Rule ought to have 
the First Page of the Sheet in it. x888 Jacobi Printers' 
Vocab., First For 77 te, the inner or outer [forme] of a sheet — 
whichever is printed off first. 1867 Smyth Sailods IVof'dbk., 
* First Futtocks, timbers in the frame of a ship which come 
down between the floor-timbers almost to the keel on each 
side. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal^ Muting, *First man, 
the head butty or coal getter in a stall, who.. is re- 
sponsible for ine safely of the men working under him 
and for the proper worKing of the coal. x888 Lockivood' s 
Diet. Mech. E 7 igin., *FirstU 7 ioiio 7 t, a term of general 
application, as first motion shafts, first motion bells, first 
motion wheel, &c., meaning the one which first receives, 
and then communicates, power to Us successors. 1894 
JPest 77 t. Gaz. 3 Apr. 2/3 A **first-night* notice.^ x886 
Boisgohey's Steel Necklace v. 79 All the *first-nighters 
had turned out in force. 1887 Daily Netvs 3 May 6/1 The 
social philosophy of •first nignting. 1674 Marvell Cot^. 
Wks. 1872-5 JI. 4*4 E <>f Pembr^e marryed to Madame 
Qerronal’s [rS] sister. The King gives 1000 •first peny. X773 
Goldsm. Stoofs to Co 7 tq. 111, Then your •first signt deceived 
you; for 1 think him one of the most brazen first sights 
that ever astonished my senses. 1859 Farrar J. Ho 7 /tc 
27 Without any first-sight vows of eternal friendship. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa {1811) I. 305 To compliment our own 
sagacity, in our •first-sighted impressions. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Matidelslds Trav. 137 The River which often overflowes 
drowns them sometimes to the *first story. 1834 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Seine (1835) x8i [The prisons] were sometimes 
placed in the first story of the donjon, i860 Bartlett 
Did, Attier. s. v. Story, In the United Stales the floor next 
the ground Is the first story. [Cf. First-floor 2.] 

First (fsjst), 27 . [f. First a.] 
f 1. nonce-uses. a. intr. As rendering of Gr. 
: To have the first place, be first, b. 
trails. With allusion to the vb. to second (see con- 
text) : To advance (a person) to the first place. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, iv. 49 That Hee may bee Et* naoi 
■rrpuiTtv<au firsting, or having the first place or preheminence 
in all things. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law xx These also will 
befool you. .to gain you to second the King, that so ye may 
second, and so first them. 

t2. trails. To propose (a resolution), ‘move* 
(as opposed to ‘ seconding*). Obs. 

1656 BuriotPs Diary (1828) I. 66 The question in the 
morning, which was firsted and seconded. 1658 Ibid. Ill, 
193 The question which is firsted and seconded. 

3. dial. To ‘set out * with the hoe. 
i860 yr 7 tl. R. Agric. Soe. XXI. ii. 386 The swedes, .were 
not ‘firsted' until .August 6th. 

First : see Fbist sb. and v. Obs. 

FiTSt-lJom, a. [f. First adv. + Born a.] 

1. That is born first, eldest. 

1382 Wyclif Luke ii. 7 Sche childide her firste born sone. 
1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483) ill. viii. 55 Cayn the fyrst 
borne child. z6xx Bible Deui. xxi. 15 If the first borne 
sonne be hers that was hated. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. 
Servia 250 He often called him ‘Son'; saying, ‘Alexa, his 
first-bom son, was not dearer to him’. 

transf. 17^ Cowper Task iv. 701 The firstborn efforts of 
my youthful Muse. 1807 CRABBEA'imv/<:^4?' 449 Read your 
first-born work a thousand times. 

b. iionce^use. That is the right of the first-born. 
X770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 256 Spontaneous joys .. The soul 
adopts, and owns their first-born sway. 

2. absol. (quasi-.rA) 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxiv. 8 He smote he first borne 
of egipt fro man til best. 1587 Golding De Momay vi. 71 
The Firstborne of God. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 4B9 Jehovah 
. . equal’d with one stroke Both her first born and all her 
bleating Gods. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 263 p 1 Camillus 
and his first-born dwell together. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 
HI. iv, Teresa was trj’ing to teach her first-born to read. 

tra/isf i83oTENNVsoND</(ri1/if7//,92'llielovetbou bearest 
The first-born of ihy genius. 

b, rarely as sb. with plural ending. 

1866 J. H. Newman Gero/ttius ii. 21 All praise to Him .. 
By whom proud first-borns from their thrones are cast. 

First chop, first-chop : sec Chop sb"'. 

Fi'rst cla'ss, first-class. 

A. (as two words). 

The first of a scries of classes in which things or 
persons are grouped. Usually implying priority 
in importance; esp. in fixed or technical applica- 
tions, e.g. the highest grade of accommodation for 
travellers by railway or steamboat, the highest 
division in an examination-list. 

x8o7 [see Class sb. 4]. 1846 Co 7 n 77 iertial Mag. Oct. 135 
There is a first-class for those who are willing to pay for the 
superior comfort. 

b. ellipt. A place in the first class of an exam- 
ination list (cf. Class sb. 4.) ; one who has 
obtained such a place. 

1838 British Mag. VI. 100 There Avas no double First- 
Class [Referring to Oxford]. X859 Farrar Home 186 My 
getting a first class in the May examination,^ 1885 Oxford 
(l 7 iiz<. Cal. 40 Candidates must have obtained . . a First 
Class in Litt. Gr. et Lat. at the First Public Examination. 

B. attrib. ox adj. (written with the hyphen). 

^ (In attributive use sometimes vdth stress on the first syll. ; 
in predicative use the stress is equal or on the last.) 

1. Of or belonging to the first class in a recognized 
series of grades ; as, a first-class (railway) carriage, 
a first-class man (in an examination : also written 
firsf-elassvian). 

1846 Co 7 muercial Mag, Oct. 133 His Lordship . . refused 
to travel in the first-class carriages, and went as a second- 
class passenger. 1852 Ann. Reg. 207 A ‘composite’ carriage, 
the centre being a first-class compartment. x86o Ail Year 


Round No. 74. 560 An Oxford first-class man. X869DUKKIS 
Midn. Sky 14 The first-class star Capella. 1871 Smiles 
Charac. ii. (1876) 33 A first^lassman at Oxford. 1887 Spec, 
iator 25 June 860/1 A Balliol Scholar, a first-classman. 

b. In U.S. sometimes used of the lowest or least 
important grade : as, a first-class clerk (« one who 
receives the lowest salary). 

2 . gen. Of the highest grade in importance, value 

or excellence ; of the first or best quality. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mam 7 ua xlv. 199 First-class 
servants who had fallen into second-class circumstances 
X872 Raymond Statist. Mvtes <5- Mming The first-class 
ores were shipped to Reno and San Francisco. 1870 
M'Carthy Ow 7 i^ T.i 77 i €5 II. xxvtii. 351 Only one firstcla 4 
reputation of a military’ order had come out of the war. 1885 
Leeds Merctiry 24 June 4/4 Unless some foreign question 
of first-class importance should arise. 

b. colloq. Extremely good, ‘first-rate*. 

X879 Spurgeon Seri 7 i. XXV. 90 When he was on the road 
to Damascus to hunt the saints, he was on first-class terms 
with himself. 

3. c^tLsx-adv. a. Byfirst-class conveyance, etc. b. 
colloq. Excellently, very well indeed (cf. first-rate), 

1895 Month Feb. 197 She looks first-class and healthy. 
Mod. To travel first-class. How are you getting on? 
Oh, first-class. 

rirst-day. The name given (chiefly by 
members of the Society of Friends) to Sunday, as 
being the first day of the week. 

a 1690 G. Fox y 7 * 7 ii. (1694) I. 168 Upon the first-day after, 
I was moved to go to Aldenham steeple- house. 1117x3 
ELLWooD.ri«/o^H>^. (X76S) xor One First-day in four there 
was a more general Meeting. 1843 Whittier First Day in 
Lowell Pro.se Wks. 1889 1 . 369 One must be here of a 
pleasant First day at the close of what is called the ‘after- 
noon service'. 

attrib. 1773 Hist, Brit, Do 77 t. N. Amer. 11. iv. 278 First- 
d-ay Baptists, whose weekly holiday is the Sunday. • 1872 
Whittier Penn. Pilgriiit 385 Fair First-Day mornings. 

triTsten, ct. Sc. Obs. Also firstin. [Length- 
ened form of First a., ultimately due to the ana- 
logy of Eightin.] = First a. 

*594 Battell of Balrittness in Scot. Poe 77 is xStk C. II. 351 
The firstin man in counsall spak Good Errol it lyas he. 
Ibid. II. 353 The firsten shot was to ncir . . The nixtin shot 
thair foes hurt. 

i‘Pi*rster, Obs. [f* First + -er. Cf. G. 
erstere.'] Earlier, former. 

1608 Certif. in Peel Spen Valley (1893) 125 FolIo^^VTlge 
the same brooke untyl yt come to the firstcr bounoar)'* 
where yt begun. ^ 1633 PvHta/iisme the Mother’Ep.Dta.t 
In those firster times of Protestancy, the name of Puritan 
was scarce heard of. 

Pirst-floor. 

1. The floor or story of a building next above 
the ground floor. 

186s Dickens Afut. Fr, i. iv, This is the gentleman who 
has taken your first-floor. , 

2. The floor or story which is built on or just 
above the ground ; a ground floor. Now only 

1663 Gerbier Coiotsel 101 The first Flodre of a building 
should not lye level with the ground, i860 Worcester, 
First-floor, the basement of a building [U. S.], 

3. colloq. The person who occupies the first floor. 
1861 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 83 A piano hired in by ‘the 

first floor yesterday. 

4. attrib., xss first floor-room, -window. 

X840 Dickens Old C. Shop viii, An oval board over the 
front first-floor window. 1877 Black Gree 7 i Past. iii. {1873) 
19 In the first-floor room of a small house in Piccadilly* 
FiTrst-fimit. Chiefly pi. . [Orig. as two words; 
used as transl. of L. prFmitiit.] 

1. The fruits first gathered in a season ; the 
earliest products of the soil ; esp. with reference to 
the custom of making offerings of these to God or 
the gods. 

1382 Wyclif Num, xviii. 12 What euer thing thel shulen 
offre of first fruytls to the Lord. 1483 Cath. Angl- X32A 
Firste Frute,/r//«iW>. 1535 Covebdale LeiK xi. 14 Vf t^u 
wilt offre a meatofferynge of the first frutes vnto y* Lorde. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 435 Thither anon A sweatie Reaper 
from his Tillage brought First Fruits. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
XIV. 497 The first-fruits to the gods he gave. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I. IX. 292 The first-fruits of his fertile field. 

2. transf. and fig. Tho earliest products, results, 
or issues of anything ; the first products of a mnn s 
work or endeavour. 

XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. (i6ti) 309 The firet fruites 
of Christs Spirit. 1653 Walton Afigler 56 It is a goou 
beginning of your art to offer your first-fruits to the pouf’ 
1677 Waller Loss Dk. Ca 7 ub,, As a First-fruit, 
claim’d that Lovely Boy; The next shall Hve, and 
nation’s joy. 17x8 Prior Poet/is Postscript to Pref., lo® 
blooming Hopes . . [of] my then very Young Patron 
been confirmed by most Noble First-Fruits. x866 J- 
Newman Gero 7 itius iii. 25 That calm and joy uprising in 
thy soul Is first-fruit to thee of thy recompense. 

MAN Nomi. Cong. II. vii. 72 One of the first-fruits of tn® 
great national reaction. .. 

3. Eccl. and Feudal Law. A payment, usually 
representing the amount of the first year’s income, 
formerly paid by each new holder of a feudal or 
ecclesiastical benefice, or any office of profit, to 
some superior. 

The first-fruits of the English bishoprics and other benefices 
were paid before the Reformation to the Pope, afterwaros 
to the Crown : see Annates. , 

f 1380 Wyclif Wks. (i88o) 66 It is symonye to. .jeue nym 
[the Pope] be fry'stefruyies for 3ifie of a chirche. 

P. PI. Crede 729 pey [freres] freien vp fu[rkte-froyD 
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1545 Brinklow Cornet. 2 b, Of 6rst frutes, both of benefices 
and of iordes landes. 1587 Harrison England n. i. (1877) 
I. 24 Our first fruits, which is one whole yeares commodilie 
of our living. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 16 The King did vse 
to rayse them [Bishops] by steps ; that hee might not loose 
the profit of the First-fruits. 1710 Swift Let. to Harley 
7 Dec. Whs. i8.^i II. 455 The first-fruits paid by all incum- 
bents upon their promotion amount to ;C45o per annum. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II, 67 The king used to take ..the 
first fruits, that Is to say, one year’s profits of the land. 

4 . aiirib.y as Jirst-fruU offering \ first-fruits- 
book, a record of first-fruits. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. x. vii. § 2 That there were in Eng- 
land foure thousand five hundred Benefices with Cure, not 
above ten, and most of them under eight pounds in the first 
fruits-book. 169S Congreve Love for L. Prol. 25 We . . 
bring this day The first fruit offering of a virgin play. 

Hence First-fruit v. trails,^ to offer or pay as 
first-fruits ; Fixst-fruitable a. {iionce-wdsi). 

x62X Bp. Mountagu Diairihx 465 It was giuen them in 
charge, to first-fruit their Tenths, .of whatsoeuer the ground 
brought forth. Ibid. 302 Euery herbe was Titheable . . and 
if so^ then shew reason why not first-fruitable also. 

Pirst hand. 

A, adv. phr. At first hand (also at first-hand^ : 
From the first source or origin, without inter- 
mediate agency or the intervention of a medium ; 
direct from the maker, producer, or original 
vendor. Also with at omitted. 

1732 Fielding yj/wri. vii, All bought at the first hand 
too. iZw Snorting Mag. XXXVII. 76 Gave ninety guineas 
for that, which he might have purchased at first hand for 
five and-forty. 2840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 219 Such a man 
is what we call an original man ; he comes to us at first- 
hand. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxiv, Asking Phil Squod 
.. what it [the rifle] might be worth, first-hand. 2865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit, viii. (1875)337 Matters we cannot well 
know at first-hand. 

B. adj, {first-haiui). Of or belonging to the 
first source, original ; coming direct from the first 
source and not through an intermediate channel or 
agency ; obtained direct from the producer or ori- 
ginal vendor. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (iSix) 1 , 338 Second-hand 
messengers, and first-hand insults. 2862 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I, 32 Dr. Pauli’s study of first-hand sources gives . . a 
correctness to his language, which [etc.]. 2872 R. H. 

H UTTON Ess. (1877) I, 83 What knowledge you have of .such 
beings is not direct, not first-hand at all. 2890 Spectator 
32 jNIay 765/2 The author has had access to some first-hand 
information. 

t PiTst-head, -hood, Ohs. [f. First a. -h 
-HEAD, -HOOD.] The position of one who is first ; 
primacy. 

2382 Wyclif Eechts. xxiv. xo[6] In alle folc of kinde the 
firsthede I hadde. ^2619 W. Whately God's Husb. 1, (1622) 
66 Diotrephes. .desired to be reputed the onely man (which 
is the louing of first-hood, as the Apostle calls it). ^2679 
T. Goodwin E.xp. Epk. vi. Wks. 1681 I. 83 In Election 
Christ held the Primacy, the First-hood, 
t BiTSting. Ohs. rare—^. [? f. P'ibst a. + -ing 3 
as in sweeting, etc. ; or misprint for firstling.'] 
= Firstling. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 233 Their firstinges, or those 
whicn are first of all engendered. 

Birstling (fsustligh [f. First a. + -ling.] 
The first of its kind to be produced, come into 
being, or appear ; the first product or result of 
anything. Usually in collect, pi., like first-fruits. 
In its earliest recorded use, perh. after G. erstling. 

2535 Coverdale Prov. iii. 9 Honoure the Lorde . . with y« 
firstiinges of all thine encrease. 2574 tr. Marlorat's A/o- 
9 Christ is therefore called the. .firstlings of them that 
ryse againe. 2605 Shaks. Maeb. ly. i. 247 The very first- 
lings of my heart shall be The firstlings of my hand. 2684 
Bunyan Pilgr. 11. Introd., Perhaps, .they will imbraceThee, 
as they did my firstling. 2830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit, no 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, .procured the firstlings of the .species 
[the Plane] from Sicily. 2862 Sala Dutch Piet. viii. 120 
She had sacrificed her youth, the firstlings of her beauty. 

b. €Sp. The first offspring of an animal, the first- 
born of the season. 

1593 Drayton Eclogues i\\. 130 Beta shall have the firstling 
of the Fold. 2697 Drvden Virg. Past. 1. 9 The tender 
Firstlings of my Woolly breed. 2725 Pope Odyss. iv. 841 
The firstlings of the flock are doom’d to dye. 2839 Mrs. 
Hemans Poems, Forest Sanctuary. No fair young firstling. 
2879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 141 Each kind was penned by 
itself, the firstlings apart. 

c. attrib. 

26x2 Bible Deni. xv. 19 All the firstling males that come 
of thy heard. 2824 Cary Dante's Paradise xxiv. 242 From 
this germ, this firstling spark, The lively flame dilates. 2863 
Slacm. Mag. Mar. 349 On our soil her foot is set With the 
firstling violet. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. iv, 109 A hecatomb 
Of firstling lambs, 

I*irstlin(g)S, adv. Sc. [see -lings] = First 
adv. I. 

Papistry Stormed 23 Firstlins ae cork, than 
the tither, Hetly they chasit ane anither, 

Firstly (^ustli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly -,] 

1 . In the first place, before anything else, first. 
Used only in enumerating heads, topics, etc. in discourse; 
and many writers prefer first, even though closely followed 
by secondly, thirdly, etc. 

The word is not in Johnson’s Diet, Smart (1846) s.v. First 
has the note ; ‘ Some late authors use Firstly for the sake of 
its more accordant sound with secondly, thirdly, etc.’ 

C2532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 028 Fyrstly,/m«iVr. 
ment. 2562 J. Heywood Prov, <$• Epigr. (1867) 2x6 Walke 
ihou fyrstly, walke thou lastly : Walke in the walke that 


standeth fastly, 2668 W’ilkins Real Char. 393 The Adverb, 
Firstly, secondly, thirdly. 2723 Lady M. W, Montagu 
Lett. (1893) I. 466 A most defightful [ballad] .1 which has 
been laid firstly to Pope, and secondly to me. 2726 Ibid. I. 
495 Firstly, she \vas pleased to attack me in very Billings- 
gate at a masquerade. 2826 Scott Old Mort. iv, The con- 
sequence thereof ..will be, firstly, that I will tweak tby 
proboscis or nose. 2847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun § 5 
First (for I dete-st your ridiculous and most pedantic neo- 
logism ed firstly). 2857 Gladstone Oxf. Ess. 2 These objects 
are twofold : firstly, to promote [etc.]. 

^ 2 . In the beginning, originally. Obs~^ 

2592 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. v.(x62t) xo8 To save-vs And 
salue the wounds th’ old Serpent firstly gave-vs. 

3 . quasi-1^. The word^rj//y used in making sub- 
divisions of a subject. 

2698 Farquhar Lave 4- Bottle iv. ii, They hate to hear a 
fellow in church preach methodical nonsense, with a firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly.^ 2759 Goldsm. Polite Learning, Lit. 
Decay, The most diminutive son of fame . . has his ive and 
his ns, his firstlies and his secondlies. 1846 Lowell Lett. 
(2894) I. T13 In the next place (turn back a page or two and 
you will find that I have laid down a ‘firstly’), 
t PiTStmost, a. Obs.'-^ [f. as prec. + -MOST.] 
First, foremost. 

CX400 LanfrandsCirurg.^ pe science of dementis, wliiche 
l>at ben firstmoost force of natural hingts. 

tFrrstness. Obs.rare. [f. as prec. -f - ness.] 
The quality or state of being first. 

2626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 206 This firstnes, 
or precedence of Apostasle, to the day of Christ. 1659 
Hammond Dispatcher Disp. Pref. Wks. 1660 II. 163 When 
I give . . a firstness of Precedency and Presidency to the 
Pope. 267s Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 183 Oh I the 
firstness, the freeness .. the matchlessness of Christ’s love 
to fallen man in becoming man ! 

- First rate, first-rate, //tn, a. {adv.), and sb. 

A. As phrase and aci/. 

1 . F'irst rate : the highest of the ‘ rates * (see 
Rate sb.) by which vessels of war are distinguished 
according to si2e and equipment. In phrase of 
{the) first rate, also from an early date used transf. 
(now rare ; superseded by the attributive use 2). 

2666 Loud. Gas, No. 65/2 Tw'elve new Ships, all of the 
first Rate, 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 1. Hi, Now has he 
ruined his estate to buy a title, that he may be a fool of the 
first rate. 2749 Fielding Tom fanes iii. Hi, His natural 
parts were not of the first rate. Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 

230 He having struggled hard with Crib and other boxers 
offirst-rate, x8i6Sco-tT Old Mort.'u, Ere Folly. .cut down 
her vessels of the first-rate. 

2 . attrib. (passing into adj.) First-rate : of the 
first rate (said of vessels); hence Of the highest 
class or degree of excellence. 

2672 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 66 A few of his Majesty’s 
first-ratefrlgates. <t 2682 f. L acy . jiV//. Buffoonw. iv. There 
are your first, second, third, fourth, and fifth-rate wits too. 
2724 Mandeville Fab. Bees (2733) II. 140 A first-rate man 
of war, 273* Berkeley Alciphr. i. § ii, I never saw a first- 
rate picture in my life. 2853 Bright Sf. India 3 June, 
The question is one.. of first-rate importance. 2888 Duff 
Pol. Surv. s As long as France remained a first-rate 
power. 

3 . Hence used as an emphatic expression of praise 
or approval: Extremely good, excellent. 

x8x2 Knox & Jebb Corr. II. 90 Worthington was a first- 
rate Christian ; but I think he was not a first-rate divine. 
2879 F. W. Robinson Caivard Conscience 11. tx, ‘ Miss Hil- : 
derbrandt is first-rate, and no mistake.' 

4 . quasi-<7tfj». {coUoqi) Excellently, very well. 
Also, in excellent health, quite well. 

2844 W, T. Thompson Major Jones' Courtship 168 (Bart- 
lett) Mary liked all the speakers first rate. 2857 Borth- 
wiCK Three Vrs. Califimiaxii. 212 As if you really wanted 
to know the state of their health, they [Indians] invariably 
answer * fuss-rate '. x88o Howells Undisc. Country iv. 79, 

I want to go away to-morrow feeling first-rate. 1884 Pae 
E7istace 15 ‘ Dod, sir, my claes fit ye first-rate.' 

B. sb, 

1 . Naut. A war vessel of the first rate ; used esp, 
of the old three-deckers carrying 74 lo 120 guns. 

270S Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixii. (1737) =54 The biggest 
First Rate. 2790 Beatson Nav. Mil. Mem. I. 72 She 
was larger than any of our first rates. 2825 Bentham 
Ration. Rew. 76 The command of a first-rate is accepted by 
those only who cannot obtain a frigate. 2878 Browning 
Poets Croisic 154 Forced lo put about the first-rate. 

2 , transf. A person or thing of the highest class 
or rank. 

a 2683 Art Poetry, Poets have been held a sacred 

name. And plac'd with first Rates in ^ the Lists of Fame. 
2706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer \x\. H, She [a woman] is 
called the Melinda, a first-rate, I can assure you. 2782 
CowpER Let. to Neiviofi 22 July, Our great wheelbarrow, 
which may be called a first rale in its kind, conveyed all 
our stores. 2828 D’Israeli Chas. /, IL xi. 274 In the 
House, these leaders of party were both firstrates. 

Hence First-rately adv.', First-rateness, the 
state of being first-rate, first-rate quality ; First- 
rater, one who or something which is first-rate. 

2806 Sporting Mag. XXVII. 243 Who ro^ be deservedly 
titled first raters in their profession. 2837 Dickens Pickiv. 
xli, ‘ He must be a first-rater,' said Sam. 2843 Blackw.plag. 
LIV. 713 Of all instruments the violin, first-rately played, 
is the most .. heavenly. 2882 Pall Mall G. 19 June 5/1 
The note of first-rateness, of permanence, is hardly here. 

i* Fi'rstsllip. Ohs. [f. First a. + -ship.] The 
position of being first. 

2632 Lynde Via Tuta 39 Peter had a Primacy of order, 
that is, a First-ship among the Apostles, a x66i Fuller 
Worthies, Suffolk (16^) iil 67 Two Firetships met in this 


Man [Necton], for he Handselled the House-Convent . . 
Secondly, He was the first Carmelite, who [etc.]. 

. Firth ^ (f 92 )>). northern. Obs. ox arch. 

Forms : 4 fir^e, fyrpe, 4-6 fyrth, 6- firth. 
•[Metathesis of Frith a synonym of Frith 

sb.’^ in some of its senses; A deer-forest, hunting- 
ground ; apiece of ground covered with brushwood 
with a few trees ; a coppice, small wood. In poetry 
frequent in alliterative phrases,^r /4 and fell, firth 
'and field, firth and fold ; see Frith sb*^ 
c 237s Sc. Leg. Saints, Blasius 77 pane send he ma 
knychtis..To hwnt in [to] pat sammyne fyrth. ?a24oo 
Morte Arth. 1708 We have foundene in gone firthe. .ffifty 
thosandez_ of folke of ferse mene of armez. c 2425 Wyntoun 
Cron. f. xiii. 52 Ane Lande..Of Fyrth, and Fetde. c 2475 
Rauf Coii^ear 682 Fyne foullis in Fyrth. 2513 Douglas 
ASneis vii. Prol. 262 (^uhen frostis days ourfret bayth fyrth 
and fauld, 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. IL 593 The fox that 
rynnis in the hrth. 2582 Savile Agric. (1622) 192 The 
firths and the thickets he proued the first in his owne per- 
son. 2794 Burns A Vision (1st version) 17 Looking over 
firth and fauld. Her horn the pale-fac’d Cynthia rear’d. 

Pirth .2 (fij])). Also 5 fyrth. ' See also' B'rith 
sh:i [app. a. OT^._fi^rdr‘. see Fiord. 

Firth ox frith was originally a Sc. word, introduced into 
English literary use c 1600.] 

An arm of the sea ; an estuary of a river, 
c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. vr. xx. 108 pai..of fors, as wynd 
Jjame movyd. Come in pe Fyrth. 23*3 Douglas JEneis 
in. vi. 123 The ile of Cecill devidit hes allhaile, Ane narrow 
fyrth flowis . . Betuix thai costis. 2535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (2858) I. 9 So hapnit lham..to wend Out throw’ ane 
firth endlang ane cragie cost. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 43 
In many firths and armes of the sea. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. Ixxxiv. 215 Glad may our souls be that are 
safe over the firth. 2774 Nicholls Corr. w. Gray {\8j^-^) 
275 The Castle, from whose summit the Firth of Forth is 
seen for many miles. 2839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 
3x/r A neck of sea. .possessing all the appearance of a navi- 
gable firth. 2865 Geikie Seen. 4* Geol. Scot. 125 The sea 
runs inland in long narrow firths. 

FiT-tre e. [f. Fir + Tree.] = Fir i , 

2382 Wyclif Isa. xiv. 8 Fyrre trees also gladeden vp on 
thee. 2430-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I- 335 There be bryddes 
whiche theicalle bemacles. .whom nature producethe ageyne 
nature from firre trees. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
11. (1586) loi b, In the mountaines delighteth the Fyrre tree. 
x6^ Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 196 A little after the 
Equinox, prune Pine and Fir-trees. 2722 tr. Pemet's Hist. 
Drugs I. 148 They grow in Clusters upon a Kind of Tur- 
pentine or Fir-Tree. 2855 Longf, Htaiv. vii. 63 Give me 
.of your balm, 0 Fir-Tree I 
Firy, obs. form of Fiery. 

Firze, obs. form of Furze, 

Fisc, fisk (fisk). Also 7 fisque. [a. Fr.fisc, 
or independently ad. L, fiscus rush-basket, purse, 
treasury. The current spelling in Sc. Law is fisk, 
in other uses fisc^ 

1 . Aniiq. The public treasury of Rome ; under 
the Empire, the imperial treasury or privy purse of 
the Emperor. 

2598 Grenewf.y Tacitus' Ann. ir.xi. (1603)49 Csesar.. be- 
stowed the goods of Aemilia Musa, a rich woman, fallen to 
the fisque ; vpon Aemillus Lepidus. x6ox Holland 11 . 
463 The Fisque or city chamber by that means was soone 
acquit of all debts. 2679 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 274 The 
endowments of the heathenish temples were., adjudged to 
the fisc, or the Emperor's exchequer. 2865 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. VIII. Ixiii. 55 The endowment of the professors., 
seems to have been made from the fisc. 

• b. Any royal or state treasury; an exchequer. 
Now rare \Hist. or with allusion to ‘confisca- 
tion*). Also attrib. in fisc-lands {Hist.)=-fiscal 
lands. 

2599 Broughton's Lett. iii. ii As if your inuentions were 
al Treasure trouue, fiske royal. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bar- 
tas 11. iv. ir. Magnificetice 609 Peru. . By yeerly Fleets into 
his Fisk doth flow. 1697 Evelyn Nutnistn. vii. 233 The 
Fisque and publick Treasure. 1788 Prif.stlev Hist. 

V. xlviii. 360 A fine must therefore be paid to the fisc. 
180X A. Ranken Hist. France 1 . 251 Public or fisc lands, 
which formed the revenue of the government. 2854 Mil- 
Man Za/. Chr, I. III. ii. 287 King Chlolaire demanded for 
the fisc the third part of the revenue of the churches. x868 
Mill in Star 12 Mar., How can that be confiscation by 
which the fisc is not to receive anything. 

C. jocosely. A man’s purse or ‘ exchequer’. 

2820 Lamb A’/za Ser. I. Two Races of Meit,T\\e. streams 
were perennial which fed his fisc. 

2 . Scots Law. The public treasury or ‘ Crown 
to which estates lapse by escheat : in the phrase 

as to the fisc’ (translating quoad fiscum), i. e. so 
far as the Crown rights of escheat are concerned. 

+ Hence incorrectly used for : The right of the 
Crown to the estate of a rebel. 

[1641 Sc. Acts Chas. /(1876) V. 413 § 107 Provj’ding all- 
wayes that. .the bandis or contractes heirby ordeened to 
perteene to J?e neerest of kine. .shall not fall wnder fie com- 
pas of escheat nor sit any pairt therof perteene to fie relict 
jure reliclse Bot shall remaine in he owne nature quoad 
fiscum et rellctam as they wer befor pe making of this acte]. 
2680 in Fouuiaiuhall's Hist. Notices{^Zij>)\. 269 The King 
..was sending.. a letter converting the sentence to banish- 
ment, and confiscating his ship and all his goods, but prefer- 
ring his creditors theirin to his fisk. 2754 Erskxne Princ. 

Sc. Law II. ii. § it Personal bonds are now moveable in 
respect of succession, but heritable as to the fiak, and hus- 
band and wife. 2773 — Itistit. Law Scot. n. ii, § 10 head- 
ing, By the word fsk in this statute [see quot. 2641] is 
meant the crown's right to the moveable estate of persons 
denounced rebels. 
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3. e=? Fiscal sd. + a. Sc, Laxv (obs.). b. Used 
by Browning after \\.,fisco, 

X732 J, Louthian Fortn cf Pr'ocess iii.' 19 Every Sheriff or 
Fisk of Court, to whom the Execution of the Warrand is 
committed, ordere a Party.. for the Prisoner’s safe trans- 
portation.. and gives Receipt to the Fisk of the County he 
receives him from, 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk, ix. 14 The 
Court Requires the allocution of the Fisc. 

Fiscal (fi’skal), a. and sh. Also 6 fyscall, 6-7 
flscall, (^7 phiscall). [a. Yx, fiscal^ 

Jiscale, ad. late "L-Jiscdlis, f. Jisctis Fisc.] 

A. cuij, 

1. Of or pertaining to the fisc or treasury of a 
state or prince; pertaining to the public revenue. 

156^ Foxe Marlyrs 333 (1632) I. 475/2 Which excludeth 
all right both fiscall and Ecclesiasticall. a x6i8 Raleigh 
Cah. Council x\x. 11658) so It behoveth the Prince to have 
a vigilant eye on . . such fiscal Ministers. X652 Howell 
Revol. Naples 11. 49 That he should send a Trumpet for the 
Fiscal Proctor. 176$ Blackstone Comm, I. 281 We pro- 
ceed now to examine the king’s fiscal prerogatives, or such 
as regard his revenue.^ 1838 Prescott Ford, Is. (1846) 11, 
xvi. 113 Alonso de Quintanilla, .afiscal officer of the crown. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. rv. iii. (1876) 549 The last remnant 
of Protection has been banished from our fiscal system. 

b. Fiscal lands (transl. of L. icrrx Jiscales) \ in 
Frankish history, lands belonging to the king. 

In some mod. Diets. 

2. Of or pertaining to financial matters in general. 
Fiscal year*, a financial year: see Financial rt. i. 
(Chiefly U.Si) 

x86s H. Phillips Amey. Paper Citrr. II. 44 The estimates 
for the fiscal year were only calculated to the tenth of June. 
X872 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 99 The above 
figures represent the condition of the company at the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30. x88o E. Kirke Garfield 
42 The work of the past fiscal year. 

B. sb, 

fl. = Fisc i b, 

1590 Lambarde Compos, for Alienations in BacoiCsWks. 
(1740) III. 549 War. .as it is entertained by diet, so can it not 
be long maintained by the ordinary fiscal and receipt. 

2. As the title of an official, in various connexions, 
ta. A minister or official of the treasury; a 
treasurer, Obs. 

1652 Howell Rrool. Naples 11. 50 The Captain propos’d 
to the Fiscal, That . . a Tax should be impos’d upon all the 
Nobles. x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. 60 To those onely his 
Fiscal or Treasurer yearly giving out above forty millions of 
Crowns. 2676 W. Hubbard Happiness 0/ People 26 In* 
feriour Officers, such as are Fiscalls and Treasurers, 

b. In Italy, Spain, Spanish colonies, etc., the 
title given to legal officials of various ranks, having 
the function of public prosecutors; under the Holy 
Roman Empire, the highest law officer of the 
crown, 

1539 T. Pery in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. II. 147 Myne 
acwzacyon presentyde by the fyscall, 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 103 That suite, which in Spaine is pro- 
secuted by the kings attumey, or fiscall. 1757 Hisl. Euivpe 
in Ann, Reg. (1758) 15/1 The King of Prussia was con- 
demned for contumacy and the Fiscal had orders to notify 
to him that he was put under the ban of the Empire. X779 
H. SwiNBUR.VE Trav. Spain xlii. 379 Don Pedro Rodriguez 
Campomands, fiscal of the council of Castille. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. log The emperor caused the 
plenipotentiaries of the city to be cited before the fiscal of 
the empire. 1868 Browning Ring ^ fik. ix. 133 Exactly* 
so have I. .Your Fiscal, made me cognizant of facts. 

c. In Holland and Dutch colonies : A magis- 
trate whose duty it is to take cognizance of offences 
against the revenue. 

1653 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II, 18 The 
children’s late insurrection in this town for having their 
trumpet taken from them by the Fiscal. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Voy, E. Ind. 114, 1 never saw him more ; without 
doubt he run away for fear the Fiscael should call him to 
an account for the death of my Companion. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) IV. 2241 They waited on the governor, the lieu- 
tenant-governor or the fiscal. 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXI. 514 Peter Paulus, a man of forty years of age, 
originally Fiscal of the Admiralty. 1842 Orderson Creol. 
viii. 83 I’he Fiscal . . consigned him to the penal gang. 

d. Sc, Short for Pbocuuatok fiscal. 

x68x in Lend. Gaz. No. 1649/2 All Sheriffs. .Officers of 
the Mint, Commissars and. .their Clerks and Fiscals. 1818 
Scoxx Hrt. Midi. xviii,‘Isitonlyyou?’. .answered Che fiscal. 
x88s C. Gibbon Hard Knot I. xvii. 237 The eyes of the 
Sheriff and the Fiscal were turned to Sarah. 

3.' The name given in Cape Colony to a shrike 
{Lant us collaris) . Also, fiscal-bird, 

1822 Latham Hist. Birds II. 23 The Canary-Biter, or 
Fiscal-bird . . the tail feathers in the cinereous species are 
twice as broad as in the Fiscal. 1884 SnARre Bayards 
Birds S. AjTrica 374 Fiskal Shrike. 

FiscaHty (fiskee-nti). [f. as prec. + -iTY. Cf. 
Fr.fiscalilf,\ Exclusive regard to fiscal considera-. 
tions. 

1825 Bentham Ration. Rew. 301 We shall have ceased to 
consider colonies with the greedy eyes of fiscality. 1831 
Peacock Crotchet Castle ix, The other classes of society, 
combined by gunpowder, steam, and fiscality. 1887 J. C. 
Mobison Serv. 0/ Man 35 A grinding fiscality which, at 
last, exterminated wealth. 

• 3E*iscali2e (ff'skabiz), t/. rare"^. [f. Fiscal nr. 
-b -IZE.] irans. To deal with fiscally ; to cause to 
yield revenue. Hence Fiscaliza'tion. 

x886 H. C. Dent Year in ^rns//3i5 Which, under careful 
fiscalization, would give an annual sum of over one million 
milreis to the Treasury. 


Fiscally (fi'skali), adv, [f. as prec. + -ly^.] In 
a fiscal manner ; from a fiscal point of view. 

^ 1845 Miall in Nonconf. V. 197 Society, fiscally considered, 
is an insurance association. Daily Tel. 7 Oct., Rai- 
sins, molasses, and hewn timber also figure for lessened 
totals, but fiscally they are comparatively unimportant. 

tK'SCellc. Obs. Also 5 fyschelle. [a.Y.fis^ 
cclUy ad, lu.ftscella^ dim. oifiscus basket,] A little 
basket. 

The quot, from the Promptorinm apparently shows mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of the word. ^ Way’s ed. reads 
‘fyschelle of fyschew or festu*, and explains this as mean- 
ing * basket of osier * ; but this is obviously incorrect. 

[c 1440 Promp. Parv. (1409', Fysshell, fysshewe or festu, 
fiesluca.^ X483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 55/r She sawe the lytyl 
crj'bbe or fiscelle. x49x — Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) i. 
xxxvii. 43b/r He made fyscellis wouen wyth Rede and 
lonkes. 

Fisclierite (fi'Jorsil). Mifi, [Named in 1844 
after G, Fischer \ see -ite.] A h}"drous phosphate 
of aluminium, found in green veins in sandstone. 

Amer. yml. Sc, Ser. 11. II. 415 Fischcrite is a phos- 
phate of alumina.. 

II Fiscus (fi'sktJs). [L. : see Fisc.] =Fisc 1, i b. 

x6so Jer. Taylor F'un, Serm. 31 So have I seen a river. . 
paying to the Fiscr/s, the great Exchequer of the Sea . . 
a tribute large and full. x86i Pearson Early ^ Mid, Ages 
Eng. 195 Four years were sufficient (bar] against the imperial 
fiscus. 

Fise. Also foise, fice. [Cf. Sw.^j, Da.^/V.] 
tl. =Fist sbi^ I. 

14 . . Nominate in Wr. -Wtilcker 679 Hec Friday a fyse. 1823 
Egan Grose's Diet, Vulgar Tonguey Fice or Foyse^ a small 
windy escape backwards. 

2. C/.S, dial. (See qoot. Cf. Fistj^.2 3 .) 

x8y2 ScHELE DE Vere Americanisms 470 Fice or phyce . , 
designates very generally in the South a small worthless cur, 

f 3. s.itx\h. fise-ball= fist-ball. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2879 (Colt.) par-bl groues sum apell Ire, 
Wit appuls selcut fair to se, Quen ha* ar in hand, als a fise 
bal, To poudir wit a slink kai fal. 

Pisgig(g, var, of Fizgig. 

Fisll sb?- Forms: 1-2 fisc, 3 Orm. fissk, 
3~4 fls(s(e, fix, (4 fizs), south, visa, vyas, 3-5 
fich, 5-6 fycli(e, 3-5 fis 3 h(e, (3 fishah, fischach), 
4-6 fyach(0, -3811(6, (6 fiszsh), 5-6 fy8h(e, 4-6 
fiahe, 3- fiah. [Com. Tent. ; OE. fisc str. masc. « 
OFris.^r<(', OS.yfirr (Du. visch)y OHG, fisc (MHG. 
vischy Ger. fisch^y OK. fiskr (Sw. and Da, fisk)y 
Goth, fisks OTeut. *fisko-z pre-Teut. *pisko-s, 
cogn. with h.piscis and Olr. iasc {x~‘*‘peisko5).'] 

I. 1 . In popular language, any animal living 
exclusively in the water ; primarily denoting verte- 
brate animals provided with fins and destitute of 
limbs ; but extended to include various cetaceans, 
crustaceans, molluscs, etc. In modern scientific 
language (to which popular usage now tends to 
approximate) restricted to a class of vertebrate 
animals, provided with gills throughout life, and 
cold-blooded; thelimbs,if present, aremodified into 
fins, and supplemented by unpaired median fins. 

Except in the compound shell-fishy the word is no longer 
commonly applied in educated use to invertebrate animals. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter viii. o Fuglas heofenes & fiscas saes. 
c XX7S Lamb. Horn. 129 Alfe ke fiscas k® swummen in k^re 
se, c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 Fishshes and fugeles. 
c xzgo Gen, 4 Ex. 160 God made . , ilc fuel and euerilc fis. 
c X2M S. Eng, Leg. I. lol^oz A fair jwater with grete 
fiscnsches. c X386 Chaucer Prot. 180 A Monk, whan he is 
recchelees, Is likned til a fissh k^t is waterlces, 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 205 Fysshes allc blacke. 1535 Coverdald 
i Kings iv. 33 He talked, .of foules, of wormes, of fisz.shes. 
1653 'V'alton Angler 179 He (the Pearch] is one of the 
fishes of prey, X695 Woodward Nat. Hisl, Earth in. i. 
(1723) 153 Whales, .and other great Fishes. 17x9 W. Wood 
Surv. Trade 334 Shells of Fishc^ known by the Name of 
Cowries. 1726 Gay Fables i. iv. 37 The Fishes.. skim 
beneath the main. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 3 The 
whale, the limpet, the tortoise and the oyster. .as men have 
been svilling to give them all the name of fishes, it is wisest 
for us to conform. x842 H. AIiller O. R. Sandst. iii. (ed. 2) 
68 Fishes seem to have been the roaster existences of five 
succeeding formations, ere the age of reptiles began, 

”b. collect, sing, used for//. 
a X300 Cursor M. 9395 (Cott.), Foghul and fiche, grett 
thing and small, c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xiii. 57 Criste. . 
filled haire nettes fulloffisch. X486^^. St. Albans F vija, 
A scoll of ffysh. 1556 Chron. Gr. Frias^ (1852) 48 Her- 
ryngeand other fyche that was taneon thesee. TS^\My7’r, 
Mag.y Somerset xxiii. For the fyshe casting forth his net. 
x6zx Bible Num. xi. 22 Shal ml the fish of the sea bee 
gathered together for them? 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 401 
Fish.. with thir Finns and shining Scales Glide under the 
green Wave. X71S-20 Pope IUm xxi. 136 Let the Fish 
.surround Thy bloated Corse, 1780 Cowper Let. io Mrs. 
Newton 2 June, When I write to you, you answer me in fish. 

I return you m,my thanks for the mackerel and^ lobster. 
i8o 2>3 tr- Pallas' Traxu (28x2) 11. X32 Such port is fre- 
quented by fish of passage. x8^ Fors\th Beauties Scotl, 
v. 384 Herrings, .mackerel, cod-fish, whitings, hadocks, and 
some other.s, may with propriety be called fish of passage. 

C. phr. A nice or pretty kettle of fish (coUoq.) ; 
an awkward state of things, a 'muddle*. To be or 
feel like a fish out ofwateri to be or feel out of 
one’s element. Drunk {dully mute') as a fish : 
very drunk (etc.). To drink like a fish : to drink 
excessively. To feed the fishes : {a) to meet one's 
death by drowning ; {F) to be sea-sick. All is fish 


that comes io or t in {his) net : i. e. nothing comes 
amiss to him, he turns everything to account. 

XS23 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxvi. 727 Suche as came 
after toke all.. for all was fysshe that came to net. x6j^ 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vi. xii. 636 The Arabians out of the 
desarts are as Fishes out of the Water. C1620 Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 48 All’s fish that comes in net. 160 
Gataker Disc. Apol, 7 He is as mute as a fii.h. 17^ 
Congreve IVay of World iv. ix. Thou art both as drunk 
and as mute .'xs a fish. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Ggg U, To cruise as a pirate ; to make all fish 
that comes to the net. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xi 
You're as mute as a fish. X837 "Rgoo Drinking Song xi,' 
He’s the., drinker that verily ‘drinks like a fish!' 2863 
J. G. Harvest of Sea (1873) 228 Being a com- 

mission agent, it is all fish that comes to my net. 1870 
H. Meade Ride N. Zealand 313 His first act was to ap- 
pease the fishes . . by feeding^ them most liberally. 1886 
Baring Gould Court Royal \\t The lawyer, .was as a fiih 
out of water here. 1889 Bridges Feast of Bacchus iv, And 
there you stand, As dull as a fish ! 

d. In other proverbial expressions. 

X546 T. Heywood Prerv. (1562) Dijb, Fishe is caste 
awaie that is cast in drie pooles. a X625 Fletcher Mem. 
Thomas 1. iii, No swearing ; He ’ll catch no fish else. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.)Wks. 1. 117/2 The Prouerbe sayes, 
If you sweare you shall catch no fish. 17x0 Brit. Apollo 
III. No. 29 3/2 'Tis good Fish, if it were but Caught. 1857 
Trollope Three Clerk’: xvi. There were still as good fish 
in the sea as had ever yet been caught out of it. 

't'e. in the quasi-oath God's fish! (more com- 
monly Odds-fish), 

C1728 Earl Ailesbury Mem. 649 Gods fish! when two 
rogues fall out, their master then is like to know the truth. 

2. In combination with various qualifying words, 
as lantern-y lump-y monk-y pipe-y rock-y load-, 
w/iistle-y wolf- : see those words. Blubber- 
fish, fish yielding blubber, as the whale, porpoise, 
etc. Royal-fish, also fish-royal (see quots.). Also 
Akoel-, Flat-, Flying-, Gold-, Jelly-, Shell-, 
Sun-, Swohd-fish. 

1756 R. Rolt Did. Trade Comm., Royal fish, are 
dolphins ami sturgeans; as also in France, are .salmon and 
trout ; so called, because they belong to the King, when 
cast upon the sea-shore. .Blubberfishzxt^'0i\\2\%s,y porpoi'^es, 
tunnies, sea-calves, and other fat fish. x’j’jS Customs Manor 
of Epu’orih in Stonehouse Axho/me (1839) 145 When any 
’'fish royal be taken in the river of Trent, within this Manor 
. .it belongs to the Lord of the Manor. 1867S.MYTH Sailot's 
Word-hk.y Royal Fish, whale and sturgeon. 

3. B, Applied fig: to a person (also collect, to 
persons) whom it is desirable to ‘ catch ’ or ‘ hook 

X722 De Foe Col. Jack ('1840) 116 The subtle deril. .found 
us proper fish for her hook, 1753 Foote Eiig. in Paris\\. 
Wks. 179Q I. 42 The fish [a rich young booby] is hook'd. 
1885 Boys Oum Paper 5 Sept. 771/r People would think he 
was an ea-sy fish to catch. 

h. Used (with prefixed adj.) unceremoniously for 
* person*. 

j 1750 Coventry Pompey Litt. 11. ix. (17S5) 67/2 They.. 

I smoaked him for a queer fish, as the phrase is. tjn 
Aniobiog. Wks. 1887 1. 137 Heu'as an odd fish. 
1820 Lamb Elia, South-Sea-Housey Humourists, for they 
were of all descriptions . . Odd fishe.^. 1832 Exafnmr 
395/2 The lady, who was a * loose fish,’ became acquai^ed 
with him. 1857 Hughes Tom Bi'own i. (2S82) 19/^ The 
queerest, coolest fish in Rugby, 

4. The flesh of fish, esp. as used for food ; opposed 
to fleshy i. e. the flesh of land-animals, xssAfoid, 
that of birds. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13502 (Gott.) pis bred and fisse was deU 
abute. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. vii. 159 Hij eteh more fisen 
kan flesh. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiu. xxvi. 
(1495) 461 Female fysshes ben more longe than male 
fysshes and haue more harde fysshe. CX400 Lanfrancs 
Cirurg. 60 Salt fisch. c 2460 Lydc. & Burch decrees 
1653 In etyng of ffyssh make no contynuaunces.^ JS^ 
Grafton Chron. II. 232 Ships, .furnished with Biskct.. 
freshe Water, salt Fishe. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. (ed. a) iii. x.vv. 143 SVe mortifie ourselves with the diet 
of fish. 1756 R. Rolt Diet. Trade < 5 * Cornm.y Green Fun 
is that which is just salted, and yet moist. 1768 Travis 
in Pennant Zool. (1777) IV. 12 The fish of a Lobsters clavv 
is more tender, delicate, and easy of digestion than that 
the tail, 1813 Sir H. Davy Agree. Chem. (1814) 28B Fish 
forms a powerful manure. 

b. Meat having the qualities of fish. 

1607 'Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 444 The taile of a 
Beaver is fish, but the taile of an Otter is flesh. . 

c. phr. Neither fish nor flesh {nor good fca 

also neither fishy fleshy nor foivl'. i. e. 
neither one thing nor anolher; without the parti- 
cular qualities (or merits) of either. To have olbtr 
fish io fiy : to have other business to attend to. 
To make fish of one and flesh {ox fowl') of another: 
to make an invidious distinction ; to show par* 
liality. 

1528 Rede me Sf be noti wrothe I iij b, Wone that is 
flesshe nor fisshe. 1546 J. Heywood Proz’. (1562) 

She is nother fj-she nor fleshe, nor good red hearjmg. *59® 

Shaks. I /frw. /ri iii.iii. 144. x6oo H olland Am.j'3cxiv. xi»', 

(1609)540 He had the partyhimselfein jelousieand susj)ition, 
as one neither fish nor flesh, a man of no credit. 2660 Evel' ^ 
Mem. (1857) HI. 132, 1 fear he hath other fish to fry. , 
Dryden Duke c/* <7 wAtf Epilogue 40 Damned neuters, m 
their middle way of steering, Are neither fish nor flesh nor 
good red-herring. 1722 J. Kelly Sc. Pro:'. 220, I will not 
make Fish of one, and Flesh of another. 1885 Maucl'. 
Exam. 22 May 5/2 This is making fish of one and fowl ot 
another with avengeance. 2889 OliphaNT PoorCeut. 

xliv, ‘I've got other things in hand .. I’ve got other 
to fry’. 
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5 . Astron. a. The Fish or Fishes (L. Pisces)^ 
a zodiacal constellation, situated between Aquarius 
and Aries, b. The Southern (t South) Fish (L. 
Piscis australis, anciently Piscis notius major), 
a southern constellation, bounded on the north by 
Capricorn and Aquarius. 

CZ386 Chaucer Spr.’s T. 265 Now dauncen lusty Venus 
children dere, For in the fj'ssh her lady sat ful hye. 1551 
Recorde Cast* Knoivl. (1556) 267 Laste of the 12 signes 
commelh the Fyshes. Ibid. 271 The Southe fyshe, con- 
tainynge 12 starres. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

6. General relations : a. simple attrib. (sense 1), 
as fish'bone, -egg, -guts* -haunt, -shell, -skin, 
-spaw/z ; (sense 4), as Jish-dinner, -zneai. 

1530PALSGR. 220/2 *Fysshebonne, <11653 Gouge 

Comm. Heb. xiii. i Fish-bones, .in the dark make a bright 
lustre. 1772-84 Cooic Fc/. (1790) 1 . 228 The points of these 
lances are sometimes made of fish-bone. x66i Lovell//’m/, 
Auim. ^ Min. Introd., Before the eating of a ‘'fish-dinner, 
the body is not to be heated with exercise, 1865 J. G, 
Bertram Harvest Sea (1873) 66 The collection and dis- 
tribution of *fish-eggs. 1768 Travis in Pennant Zool, 
(1777) IV. 32 The bait is commonly *fish-guts tied to the 
bottom and middle of the net. 1833 J . Rennie A Iph. A nf^Un^ 
50 The angler.. must find these ■*fish-haunts, 1597 Skaks. 
2 Hen. JV^ IV. iii. 99 hlaking many *Fish-meale3, they fall 
into a kind of Male Greene-sicknesse. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 307 The said hairs burnt in some earthen pan or 
*fish-shell. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 366 They 
are impregnated in the manner of *fish-spawn. 

b. connected with tlie catching or selling of fish, 
as fish-bag, -basket, f -boat, -boy, f -craft, -creel, 
-market, -net, f -ofiicer, -salesman, f -shambles, 
+ -ship, -shop, -spear, -stall, -street, -trap, -van, 
-wagon, -woman. 

1815 Sporting Ma^. XLVI. 11 If my *fish.bag should fall 
in the way of such a man. 1838 Dickens O. Tavist xxi, 
Women with ^fish-baskets on their heads. 1663 Spalding 
Troub. Chets. I (1829) 82 Eighteen gentlemen . . passing the 
water of Findhorn in a *fish-boat, were pitifully drowned. 
1853 Reade Chr. yohiistone xiii. 217 The *fish-boys struck 
up a dismal chant of victory. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
12 Seuam is swyft of streme, *fishecraft is therin. 1552 
Huloet, *Fishe market and fishe streale. 3863 Miss Brad- 
don Eleanor's Viet, i, The slimy and slipperj’ fish-market. 
a 1000 Boeih, Metr. xi.v. 21 Hwy 5c nu ne settan on same 
dune */isc net eowru, c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 175 AVer- 
pinde ut here fishnet in h® se. 1472 Presentmis. o/yurles 
m Surtees Misc. (3^0) 23 pt px sell noy feche w* owt y* be 
abyld be *fyche ofiesers. 3868 Peard Water-Farm. xv. 
154 An eminent *fish-salesman. i6ox Holland Pliny 243 
The Maquerels . . furnish the *fish shambles. 1676 Lona. 
Gaz, No. X144/1 Several English *Fish Ships are arrived. 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II, 58 Pedestrians, .turn in to 
sup at the *fish-shops. 1611 Bible Job xU. 7 Canst thou 
fill, .his head with '*fish-speares? x8i8 Sporting Mag. II. 
xoo Well pleas’d with the bargain, she left the *fish-siall. 
1837 W. Irving Capt, Bonneville III. 44 Trout and other 
fish, which they catch.. in **fish traps'. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet, Trade, *Fish-7>an, a light spring-cart for transporting 
fish ; a railway truck set apart for fish. 1865 Tylor Early 
Hist. Man. i. it The *fish waggon comes by. 1698 
J. Crull Muscovy 141 You may hear them.. Abuse one 
another like *Fish-Women. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 170 In those private letters.. the Princess expressed 
the sentiments of a fury in the style of a fish-woman. 

c. in the names of dishes, etc., composed of fish, 
as fish-ball, f-broo, -broth, -cake, -chowder, \ -pickle, 
-pie, -pudding, -soup. 

1883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal.-^ti *Fish Balls, with Brown 
Sauce. 14. . Nominale in Wr.-Wuleker 740 Garus, a *fysc- 
browe. x66o Howell Lex^ Tetrag., *Fish-bvoth, or fish- 
pickle, murette de Poisson. 1B83 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
316 *Fishcakes in Curry. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet., 
*Fisk Pie, a Dish usually serv’d upon Days of Abstinence. 

Fisheries Exhib. Catal. *Fish Pudding, in tin.s, 
x8W Sat. ReiK 6 Mar. 328/x *Fish soup is made out of the 
* trimmings ’ of fish. 

d. objective, as fish-breeder, -cadger, -catcher, 
-enrer, -fHer, -hawker, -seller', fish-breeding, 
-packing, vbl. sbs. ; fish-eating, -selling, ppl. adjs. 

^ 1883 E. R. Lankester Adv. Science (.1^90) 214 So far as 
it affects the procedure of fish-catchers, '“fish-breeders, or 
fish-cuUurisrs. 1889 Barrie Wvido7V in Thrums 389 Hen- 
dry had been to the *fish-cadger in the square. xSsoPalsgr. 
220/2 *Fysse catcher, geschevr. 1847-8 H. Miller First 
Impr. X. (1857) 166 , 1 have seen a *fish-curer’s vat throwing 
down its salt when surcharged with the mineral. 1835-6 
Hovm Cycl. Anat. I. 323/1 The ^fish-eating Osprey. 1892 
Eucycl. Cookery I. 6^/1 Larger fish require a vessel called 
a *fish-fryer, which is fitted ivithaperforatedorwire strainer. 
1893 Daily Ntnvs 14 Apr. 6/6 The wife of a fish-frier, 1866 
Cornh. Mag. May 616 *Fish-hawkers wrangle and organ- 
grinders count their ill-gotten coppers, c 1440 Promp. Parv, 
363/1 *Fysch sellare, f iscarius. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 
(1852) I. 475 *Fish-selIing rhetoricians. 

e. similative, as ’\fish-drtmk, -shaped, -like, aA)s. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Emharbascar, Co make *fishe 

drunke. 1610 Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 27 A very ancient and 
*fish-Uke smell. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 93/2 The 
elongated fish-like form of those amphibia. 1840 Dickens 
^rtr«.i?7/^^f{3849) 3/2 Dull fish-like eyes. 1878 H. H. Gibbs 
Ombre 8 The counters should be long or *fish-shaped. 

f. instrumental and originative, as fish-derived, 
-fed, -feeding, adjs. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. p. xxxvi, *Fish-deriyed 
products. 1614 Sylvester Belkulian's Eescucw. 297*Fish. 
fed Carmanians. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 280/1 The 
■•fish-feeding Gralles. 

g*. appositive, as fish-god, -goddess. 

1856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal. v. (1856) 256 Dagon the 
^Fish-god. Derceto, the *Fish-goddess. 


7 . Special comb. : fisb-backed a., shaped like 
a fish's back, swelling upwards ; + fish-basil (see 
quot.) ; fish-bed, a deposit containing the fossil 
remains of fishes ; fish-bellied a., shaped like a 
fish’s belly, ^curved undemeath, the depth of curve 
increasing towards the centre’ (Lockwood) ; so also 
fish-belly, used attrib, ; fish-berry, a name for 
Cocculus indiais, the fruit of Anamiria cocculus, 
used for stupefying fish ; fish-bone-thistle = 
fish-thistles \ fish-bone-tree, 'the Panax crassi- 
folium, a small araliaceous tree of New Zea- 
land’ {Cent. fish-brine, a fish-sauce; fish- 

broth (see 6 c), humorously, salt-water ; fish-car, 
a box in which fish are carried alive in the water ; 
fish-carle .Sr., a fisherman (Jam.) ; fish-carrier, 
(fl) a vessel used to transport tlie ‘ catch ’ from the 
fishing-boats to the shore ; {b) a contrivance for 
keeping fish alive whilst transporting them from 
place to place \ fish-carver, a carving knife for 
fish ; pi, a car\ing knife and fork for fish ; + fish- 
climber, 1 -fish-berry fish-coop, {d)= fish-pot', 
{b) * a box about three feet square used in fishing 
through ice ' {Cent. Diet .) ; fish-crow ( U.S ^ , a crow 
{Corvus ossifragus\ that feeds mainly on fish ; fish- 
culture, the artificial breeding of fish, piscicul- 
ture ; hence fish-cultural a., of, pertaining to, or 
concerned in fish-culture, pisciciiltural ; fish-cul- 
iurisfr, one engaged in fish-culture, a fish-breeder, 
a pisciculturist; fish-eagle, an eagle that preys 
upon fish; t fish-ear (see quot.); fish-eater, {a) 
one who lives chiefly upon fish; {b) chiefly pL 
a knife and fork to eat fish with ; fish-eye-stone 
Min., obs. synonym of Apophyllite ; f fish-face, 
a term of abuse ; fish-fag, a female hawker of fish, 
a fishwife ; fish-farm, a place where fish-culture 
is carried on; hence fish-farmer, fish-farming ; 
f fish-fast, the observance of fish-days (see Fish- 
day) ; fish-flake(Z/..S*.),aframe upon which fish is 
laid to dry ; fish-flour, (a) = fish-meal ; (^) ‘ a dry 
inodorous fertilizer made from fishes, used for 
manure’ {Cent. Diet .) ; fish-gafi", a pole with an 
iron hook at the end by means of which heavy fish 
are secured when caught with a line; fish-globe, 
a spherical glass vessel in which fish are kept; 
fish-glue, glue obtained from the bladders and 
sounds of fish, isinglass ; fish-gorge, a primitive 
implement for catching fish, consisting of some- 
thing (e. g. a stone) fastened by a string for the 
fish to swallow • fish-guano =* fish-manwe ; fish- 
hack, a name of the Gobitts niger (Adm. Smyth) ; 
fish-hawk, the osprey, or bald-buzzard {Pandion 
haliaetus ) ; fi^h-house, + (<z) a place where fish 
are kept ; {F) a place where fish is sold ; fish- 
kettle, a long oval vessel for boiling fish; fish- 
knife, a broad knife, usually of silver, for cutting 
and serving fish at table ; also, a knife for eating 
fish with ; fish-ladder, a series of steps to enable 
fish to ascend a fall or dam by a succession of leaps ; 
•{“flsh-leep, a fish-basket; fish-liquor, the liquid 
in which a fish has been boiled ; fish-liver-oil, a 
term applied to the oil obtained from other fish 
than the cod {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1884); fish-lock = 
fish-weir', fish-louse, a general name for crust- 
aceans parasitic on fishes ; fish-man, f («) one 
who makes a meal of fish ; {F) a fish hawker ; 
(c) a fisherman ; {d) a student of ichthyology ; 
fish-manure, a manure or fertilizer composed of 
fish ; + fish-mariner, the sail-fish ; fish-maw, the 
sound or air-bladder of a fish ; fish-meal, dried 
fish ground to a meal ; fish-meter (see quot.) ; 
+ fish-mint, water-mint ; fish-oil, oil obtained 
from fishes and marine animals, sfec. cod-liver oil 
and whale oil ; fish-owl, an eared fishing owl, of 
the genus Ketupa, with rough feet; fish-pass 
fish-way', fish-pearl, an artificial pearl (see quot.) ; 
fish-pomace, the refuse of fish after the oil has 
been expressed, used as a fertilizer; fish-pot, a 
wicker basket for catching fish, esp. eels, also 
crabs, lobsters, etc. ; fish-potter, one who uses or 
has charge of fish-pots ; a place for 

catching and drying fish; fish-room. (see quots.); 
fish-sauce, sauce made to be eaten with fish ; fish- 
scrap, fish refuse, used as a fertilizer ; fish-slice, 
a fish-carving knife; also, an implement used by 
cooks for turning fish in the pan ; fish-slide, 

* a fish-trap for shallow rivers and low waterfalls : 
used in the southern United States ’ {Cent. Dictl ) ; 
fish-sound, the swimming bladder of a fish ; 
d fish-stew =: Fish-pond : see Stew ; fish-stick 
(see quot.) ; f fish-stone, ? a stone table for the 
sale of fish; fish-story, an incredible tale or 
‘ yarn ’ ; f fish-stove fish-stew ; fish-strainer, 
{d) * a metal cullender with handles for taking 


fish from a boiler ; {ft) an earthenware slab \vith 
holes, placed at the bottom of a dish to drain 
the water from cooked fish ’ (Simmonds) ; fish- 
thistles, the Chamapcuce casabonx {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
18S4); fish-tiger, a bird that preys upon fish; 
fish-tongue, ‘an instrument sometimes used for 
the removal of the wisdom-teeth : so named from 
its shape’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884) ; fish-torpedo, 
a torpedo resembling a fish in sha]ie and with an 
automatic swimming action ; fish-trowel, a fish- 
carver in the shape of a trowel ; fish-warden 
{U.S^, 'an officer who has jurisdiction over the 
fisheries of any particular locality’ {Cent. Diet .) ; 
fish-way, an arrangement for enabling fish to 
ascend a fall or dam ; fish-weir, f (a) a draught 
of fishes; {b) =Fish-gaiith; fish-wood, (n) (see 
quot,) ; {b) ' the strawberry bush, Euonymus 
americanus\ {Cent. Diet.)', fish-worker, * a fish- 
culturist* {Cent. Dictl)', fish-working, 'fish- 
culture’ (Cd«/. Z/zV/.); fish-works, (<0 'the appli- 
ances and contrivances used in fish-culture ; {F) 
a place where the products of the fisheries are 
utilized; a fish-factory’ {Cent. Diet.) ; f fish-yard 
Fish-garth. Also Fish-dat, -gig, -hook, 

-MONGER, -pond’, -POOL, -SKIN, -TAIL, -WHOLE, -WIFE. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 644 “Fish-backed 
rail. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. eexiii, 549 L’Obelius .. 
calleth it [another wilde Basill] Corcoros, which we have 
Englished *Fish Basill. 1834 Edin. Rev. LX. 318 “Fish- 
bellied instead of parallel rails. 3862 Smiles Engineers III. 
282 The line was. .laid with fish-bellied rails. 3888 Greek- 
well Gloss. Coal-trade terms (ed. 3) 38 Malleable iron rails 
of the “fisb-belly pattern. 1882 Garden t Apr. 220/1 Chamce- 
pence (“Fish-bone Thistle), cxooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.- 
AViilcker 128 Liquameu, uel garum, “fisebryne. 1820 
W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 553 From inadvertence pour the 
fish-brine into their lentil-soup. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffc 
44 The churlish frampold waues gaue him his belly-full of 
“nsh-broalh. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 399 Jlodel of 
■•fish-car towed by the smack for keeping the catch alive. 

1804 Tarras Elegy on Saiitie it Poems 143 Ye “fish-carles 
never lift an oar, In codlin greed. x886 Fall Mall G. 29 
June 4/1, I went out to the fleets on board a steam “fish- 
carrier. 1B88 Ibid. 27 Dec. 2/2 Among Mr. Burgess's 
other notions, however, one took the form of a fish carrier. 
The carrier he has invented is made of zinc, X697DAMPIF.R 
Voy. {1729) ni. I. 447 “Fish-Climer has a welted Stalk., 
its Beans are red, with a black Kernel ; these being bruised 
and cast into Rivers intoxicate the Fish. 1803 S. Pegck 
Anecd. Eng. Lang. 277 A “fish-coop .. for taking fish in 
the Humber, made of twigs, such as are called eel pots in 
the south. 1883 Centtny Mag. Sept. 682/2 The “fish-crow 
fishes only when it has destroyed all the eggs and young 
birds it can find. 1865 J, G. Bertram Harvest 0/ Sea 
(1873)61 The art of “fish-culture is almost as old as civil- 
ization itself. 1872 Uitle), Transactions of the American 
“Fish Cultural Association. 1874 Atner, Cycl. III. 219 This 
method has been extensively adopted by American “fish 
culturists. 1678 Ray Willughhy's Omiih. it. 59 A Fisher- 
man of Strasburgh . . sets forth the Bald Buzzard under 
the title of “Fish-Eagle. 1890 H. M. Stanley in Pall 
MallG. 28 June 2/2 Fish eagles. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 
233 The other [order of ^Fishes] is furnish'd with Organs 
analogous to Lungs, which we call “Fish-Ears, or Gills. 
1741 Chambf.rs Cycl., Ichthyophagi, “Fish-eaters. 1849 
Southey Comm-fl. Bk. Ser. 11, Babylonian Fish-eaiers. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 78 Fish Eaters, Fish Carvers. 

1805 R. Jameson Char. Min, II. 6oi Ichthyophthalmite 
or “Ftsh-eye-stone. 0:1625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant 
I, i, Whether would you, “fish face? 1786 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Bozzy i§- Piozzi 21 With vulgar “fish-fags to be 
forc’d to chat, i860 Times 8 Mar. 8/4 We rail away at 
one another . . with the impotence of fish-fags. 1865 J. G. 
Bertram Harvest of Sea (1873)238 “Fish-farms for the cul- 
tivation of the oyster alone. 1554 T. Sampson in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I II. App. xvili. 49 “Fish-fasts, vows, pilgrimages. 
1837-40 Hauburton Clockm. (1862) 195 A sort o’ “fish 
flakes. i86sThoreao Cape Cod x, 197 The houses here 
were surrounded by fish-flakes, close up to the sills. 1880 
G. B. Goode Mewtaden 141 (Cent. Diet.) Biscuits made 
from “fish-flour . . were In good condition after having been 
kept for ten years in an unsealed jar. zZbj Pall Mall G. 

28 June 6/2 His two sisters. .were cut and stabbed witli 
a “fish-gaff. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 438 This “fish-glew 
[Ichthyocolla] is thought to be best, that is brought out 
of Pontus. 1676 WoRLiDGE Cj'^^r(i69i) 151 Isinglass, or 
Fish-glew, 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon ii. in. i8r 
Isinglass or Fish-glue is the prepared air-bladder or swim- 
ming-bladder of the sturgeon. 1883 B. Phillips in Century 
Mag. Apr. 900/1 Starting with the crude “fish-gorge, I c-an 
show, step by step, the complete sequence of the fisji-hook. 
2884 C. W. Smiley in U. S. Commiss. 0/ Fish Fisheries, 
Report for i88t 665 Six farmers used about five sacks each 
of “fish guano, a 18x3 A. Wilson Osprey PoeL ”ks. 
fi846) 280 God bless the “fish-hawk and the fisher! *848 
Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 35 Fish-hawks were sailing 
overhead, c loooASlfric's Gloss. Supp. in Wr.-^yuIcker 104 
Piscinnle, “fischus. 1483 Cath.Angl. 132/2 A Fische house, 
piscarutm, Lond. Gaz.'^o. 3748/4 Asand..stret^ct 

from the South end of the Town to the most Southern ri - 
houses. 1877 S, O. Jewett Deephaven 224 Going to market 
was apt to use up a whole morning, especially il « 

to the fish-houses. i68t Grew Musseum i- § ^ 

Cauldron like a -Fkh-ketlle. _ iSp J- 
Amusem. 16 Over the pan, or ,825 • 

1403 Nottingham Rec. II. J* A„k.ladles 

Footman's Directory there with 

and fish-knives. i8z6 The Assx .Apr- 

the pinking eyes and the fish-knife no. - 5 proved 

LifeF. Buckland m. 189 

useless. CZ440 Promp Fein'- ^65 He’s actaalty 

2832 Miss Mitford ^ “fis^h-fiquor, bread, and 

discussing the whole concern ! fish, hsn iiquo , 
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butter, and parsley. x66i N, Ridtttg Rec. VI. 43 The 
milner of Brignall presented for that he do usually keep in 
the back beck a ^fisji-lock. 1540 Sir R. Sadler State 
Papers I. 48, I eat eggs and white meats, because I am 
an evil *fishman. a 1584 Hist, Tom Thumb in Hazl. 
E. P. P, II. 220 Tom.. is caught by a Fishman, 1794-6 
E. Darwin Zook, (1801) IV. 145 A, fishman asleep on his 
panniers. Sporting Mag, XXV. 72 My fish-man of 
whom I constantly purchase. 1856 L, Agassiz in Bence 
Jones Life Faraday (1870) II. 378 The enthusiastic fish- 
man whom you met at Dr. Mantell’s. 1591 Sylvester Dh 
F arias i. v. 381 Thou *Fish-Mariner [side note The Sayle- 
Fishl, Thou Boat-Crab. 1840 Malcom Trav. 30/r I tried 
sharks’ fins, birds’ nests, *fish-maw.s. 1858 Simmonds 
Trade., Fish-maws .. are sent to China and used as glue, 
&c. 1854 Badham Halieui, 23 They ate it [fish] raw, dried, 
or ground down in whalebone mortars into *fish-meal bread. 
xB^ Daily News 8 Nov. 2/5 The officer.? (*fishmeters as 
they are called) appointed by the Court of the Fishmongers' 
Company seized. .18 tons 7 cwt. of fish as unfit for human 
food. 1578 L’iTE Dodoens 11. l.\xiv. 245 The seconde wilde 
kynde .. is called .. in English *Fisshc Mynte, ' Brooke 
hlynte. x86i Hulme tr. MoquifuTandon 11. iir. 18S 
Whale oil, known under the name of *Fish oil, i.s obtained 
from the Common Greenland Whale. 1887 Pall Mall G, 
22 Nov. 2/2 The duty-free admission into the States of . . 
fish-oils, 1867 A. L. Adams Naturalist in India 114 We 
were startled one night by the unpleasant laugh of the ^fi.sh-. 
owl {Ketupa ceylonensis). 1873 Act 36-7 Viet, c, 71 § 17 No 
person shall . . wilfully scare or hinder salmon from passing 
through any *fish pass. 1885 Bo'mpas Life F. Buckland ix. 
189 Varying weirs required different forms of fish-pass, 
1853 Ure Did. Arts II. 361 In Saxony, a cheap but 
inferior quality [of pearls] is manufactured . . They are 
kno\vn by the name of German *fish pearls, a 1555 Philpot 
Exam, Writ. (Parker Soc.) 336, That *fish-pot or net in 
the which both good and naughty fishes be contained. 
x68r R. Knox Hist. 28 They place Fish-pots between 

the Rocks, 1847^ GossEZrVvfx famaica 430 It was brought 
to him alive, having been knocked off a fish-pot-buoy. xSzo 
Southey Lett. (1856) III. 183^ The *fish-potters being 
unanimously of opinion that this is not the season. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. ii. 12 A little to the East of this River is 
a *Fish-Range.,Kere are Poles to hang their Nets on, and 
Barbecues to dry their Fish. 18x5 Falconer's Diet, Marine^ 
*Fisk-roomy that place between the after-hold and the 
spirit-room, c 1850 Rudim. Navitt. (Weale) 118 Fish-room, 
a place parted off in the after-hold . . It was formerly used 
for stowing the salt-fish to be consumed on board, x8x8 
Byron Beppo vii, I would recommend The curious in 
*^fish sauce . . to bid their cook . . buy. . Ketchup. 1886 Punch 
20 Nov. 252/2 The unavoidable absence pf the *fish-slice. 
1879 Encyel. Brit. X, x%%fi Gelatin-yielding substances . . 
comprising . , bladders and *fish sounds. 1552 Huloet, 
*Fishe .• stewe, icthyoirophia, x88s Cltamb. frul. 75 
A proposal to revive the fish stews or ponds which in by- 
gone times were so plentiful in this country. 1875 J. C. 
WiLCOCKS SeaFisherm. 57 A *fish-stick. .consists generally 
of a young holly bush deprived of its bark, and the branches 
left about a foot in length at bottom, diminishing to si.x 
inches at the top^ the fish being thrust on through a hole in 
the back. 1822 in Picton Lpool Munic. Rec, (t886) II. 379 
The erection of such a number of*Fish Stones in Derby 
Square . , as they may think proper for the accommodation 
of the neighbourhood, 1887 C. F. Holder Living Lights 97 
Exaggerations are often termed **fish-stories*, for the rea- 
son perhaps that improbable tales are related concerning 
the denizens of the sea. 16x3 Sandys yourney tv. 255 The 
"fish-stoues by him hewne out of the rocke, and built, 1879 
E. Arnold Lt. Asia i, (1886) 20 The pied ^fish-tiger hung 
above the pool. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVH, 236 The 
Shah.. sent a *fish-torpedo against the Huascar. 1855 H. 
Clarke Dict.y *Fish-irowel, 1826 Cushing Ne-wburyport 
1 18 *Fishwardens. Messrs. Offin Boardman, [etc.] X870 
Law Rep, V. 671 No mill is prejudiced by the making of 
a ^fishway in the dam. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke v. 4 l^iaS 
eowre nett onjjone *fisc-wer. a xxoo Gerefa in Anglia{\%Z(i) 
IX. 261 Fisewerand mylne macian. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn 
(Rolls) I. 423 Tweye grete fische werys. 1^3 Harpeds 
Mag, Aug. 376/1 Fish-weirs along the rooks. x 85 x Miss 
Pratt Flcnver. PI. II. 73 The celebrated *fish-wood {Pisci- 
dia erythrina) used for the purpose of intoxicating fish. 
x6Bs in Picton Lfool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 287 Allowing 
^Ir. Maior. .all the fish taken in y’ *fish yards in one tide. 
1789 Ibid. II. 241 To destroy the Fish Yards now set upon 
the. . river Mersey. 

FisH (fij), sh!^ [Of doubtful etymology. 

The comb, fish-paunch, synonymous ‘ with sense i, 
suggests that the word was a transferred ^use of Fish 
sb. * ; the appropriateness of the name on this supposition 
is not obvious, but the same may be said of many nautical 
terms of undisputed etymolo^. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the word is a. F. Jlche (see next) ; it is not 
known that the F. word w.as ever used in sense 1, but its 
etymological sense is * a means of fixing.’] 

1 . Naiit. * A long piece of hard wood, convex on 
one side and concave on the other ' (Adm. Smyth), 
used to^strengthen a mast or yard ; a fish-piece. 

1666 Lend. Caz. No. 59/3 We put hard hands on Jury 
Masts and Fishes. 1692 in Capi. Smith's Seamans Gram. 
1, xvi. 79 Lash the Fish on to the Mast, 1748 Anson’s Voy. 
III. vii, 367 His fore-mast was broken asunder .. and was 
only kept together by the fishes which had been" formerly 
clapt upon it. 1749 Chalmers Phil. Trans. XLVI. 367 
The Spikes, that nail the Fish of the Mainmast. 2854 
G. B. Richardson Univ. Code v. 2143 Can you let me have 
a fish for my mast ? c x86o H. Stuart Seamatis Catech. 73 
One fore and one aft fish dowelled and bolted to spindle and 
side trees. 

transf. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) A 
. black paw with fishes or splints whipped round it by a band 
of spunyam, 

2 . A flat plate of iron, wood, etc. laid upon a 
beam, rail, etc,, or across a joint, to protect or 
strengthen it ; in railway constniction=^j//-;5/r7/'^. 

1847 specif. Adams 4 * Richardson's Patent No. 11 715. 2 
To connect the two iron rails together wc use wood or iron 
fishes. 1875 R. F, Martin tr. Ilavrcz' Winding Mach. 4 


Rods . . tied together by oak fishes of the same scantling as 
the rods. X875-6 Proc, Inst,^ Civ. Engin. XLVI. 202 The 
original road had been laid with fishes x6 inches long. 

3 . atirib. and Comb., as fish-bar, -beam^ -bolt, 
-hoop, (seequots.); fish-joint, a joint or splice 
made with fish-plates (also Jish-plate joint') ; hence 
fish-joint z/., -jointed, -jointing ; fish-front, 
•paunch, = sense i; fish-piece = i, 2 above;, 
fish-plate, one of two plates bolted together 
through the ends of two rails on either side 
of their meeting-point to cover and strengthen 
the joint ; hence fish-plating. 

1874 Knight Did. Mech. 1 . 872/1 *Fis 1 i-bar, the splice 
bar which breaks the joint of two meeting objects, as of 
railroad rails or scarfed timber. 1892 Norihuvtb. Gloss, s.v., 
A * ■’’fish beam ’ is a composite beam, where an iron plate is 
sandwiched between two wood beams. 1873 J. W. Barry 
Railw. Appliances (i8po) 61 The nuts of the *fish-bolts are 
apt to shake loose with the jar of passing trains. x888 
Lockruood's Did, Mech. Engin., Fish-bolt, bolt employed 
for fastening fish plates and rails together. xBiS Falconer's 
Did. Marine (ed. Burney), *Fish-front, or Paunch is a long 
piece of oak or fir timber, convex on one side, and concave 
on the other, used to strengthen the lower masts or yards, 
when they are sprung. 1794 Rigging Seamanship I, 24 
At the lower end of the nsh is driven on a hoop, called a 
*fish-hoop, which Is beat close to the sides of the mast. 
X849 J. Samuel in Proc.^ Inst. Civ, En^in. VIII. 265 
A number of these *fish joints had been laid down, 2868 
Daily 5 Nov., The almost universal adoption of the 

new * fish-joint rail'. 189* Northumb. Gloss. 286 A *fish 
joint ’ is a joint made by bolting or riveting a plate on 
each side near the ends. 1853 Dempsey Prad, Railw, 
Engineer (ed, 4) 265 A portion only of ihe^ lines of this 
kingdom being as yet *fisn-joinied .. It is obvious that with 
the same rail a fish-jointeq road is much stronger. Ibid. 
267 Mr, Ashcroft has accomplished the *fish-jointing of 150 
miles of line without accident. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk., * Fish-piece. 2869 Sir E. J. Reed Ship-build, vi. 102 
The fish pieces or covering plates. 2835 Dempsey Prad. 
Railw. Engineer 268 The chairs are cast so that one side 
forms a *fisMi.plate. 2889 G, Findlay Eng, Railway 42 In 
1847 Mr. Bridges Adams introduced the suspended joint 
with fish plates. 2889 Life of Vignoles yvA. 283 Vignoles 
always claimed to have been one of the earliest to introduce 
the nsh-plate joint. 2882 Young Every Man his oxvn 
Mechanic § 437 An exemplification of this fish-joint or •fish- 
plating is to be seen on any railway. 

Fisli(fiJ), [ad. F. Jiche (of same meaning ; 
also peg), f. ficher to fix : see Ficche v.] 

A small flat piece of bone or ivory used in- 
stead of money or for keeping account in games 
of chance ; sometimes made in the form of a fish. 

Popularly confused with Fish J hence the collective 
sing, is used for pi. 

2728 Vandr. & CiB. Prov. Hush. 1. i, I^am no^y going to 
a party at Quadrille . . to piddle with a little of it [money], 
at poor two guineas a fish. 2732 Eliza Hev^vood Betsy 
Thoughtless 1 . 230 She was just going to call for the cards 
and fishes. 2766 Anstey Bath Guide viii. 90 Industrious 
Creatures 1 that make it a Rule To secure half the Fish, 
while they manage the Pool. i^iSSporiing Mag. XLVII. 
297 A notorious gamester.. at a game of loo, accumulated 
a large quantity of fish. 2823 Hone Everyday Bk. J. 
gi Mother-o'-pearl fish and counters. 2878 H. H. Gibbs 
Ombre 9 A penny a fish will be found sufficiently high play. 

Fish (fij), sh,^ [f. Fish v . ; the senses are un- 
connected.] 

1 . An act of fishing, colloq. 

28S0 Scribner's Mag. XX. 542/2, I will go find Tim . . and 
have a fish. 

2 . a. The purchase used in * fishing ’ or raising 
the flukes of an anchor to the gunwale, b. (See 
quot 1892.) 

1823 H. B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 51 The tricing Fish 
the careful Gunners hook, No time is lost, it firmly grasps 
the Fluke. 1892 Northumb, Gloss,, Fish, a tool used for 
bringing up a bore rod or pump valve, 

3 . attrib. and Comb. The sb. in sense 2, or the 
vb.-stem, occurs in various technical terms (chiefly 
NautI ) : fish-back, a rope attached to the hook 
of the fish-block, and used to assist in ‘fishing* 
the anchor ; fish-block, the block of a fish-tackle ; 
fish-davit, a davit for fishing the anchor ; fish- 
fall, the tackle depending from the fish-davit; fish- 
head, -martingale, -pendant (see quots.); +fish- 
rope fish-fall ; fish-tackle, that used for fishing 
the anchor. Also Fish-hook 2. 

2862 Nares Seamanship 74 ^Fish-back, from the fore- 
castle, and secured to the back of the fish hook. 2627 Capt. 
Smith Seamads Gram. ii. 10 The Dauid is a short peece 
of timber, at the end whereof., they hang a blocke in a strap 
called the *Fish-block, by which they hale up the Book of 
the Anchor to the Ships bow, 2840 Dana Bef. Mast 

xxxi. 120 The .. •fish-davit [wasj rigged out, 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 93 Iron fish davits are now fitted to 
nearly all ships. 2862 Ibid, 74 It [the fish martingale] keeps 
the davit from topping up as the *fish fall is hauled taut. 
2842 Proc, Inst, Civ. Eng.H. ijx The •‘fish-head* for draw- 
ing a * drowned clack.' 2883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Mining 
log Fish-head, an apparatus for withdrawing the clacks of 
pumps through the column. 2862 Nares Seamanship 74 
*Fish martingale, a large jigger, the double block secured 
to one of the bolts in the davit head, the single block hooked 
down to a bolt in the ship’s side. 2730 T. R. Blanckley 
Naval Expositor, ^Fish Pendant hangs at the end of the 
Davit. 28^ Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 234 The upper end 
[of the fish-davit] being properly secured by a tackle from 
the mast-head ; to which end is hung a large block, and 
through it a strong rope is rove, called the fish-pendant, 
1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Wks. i. 81/1 Cables, hawsers, [ 


♦Fish and Cattrope .. Halliers, Ropeyams . . were all of 
rare stuffes of great price. 1841 R. H. Dan* Scamnn’, 
Man, 205 * Fish-tackle. 

Fish (fij), t. and pa. pple. fished (fijt). 

Forms : i flsoian, 3 flssen, Orm. flaakenn, 4-- 
fys8he(n, fi8(8)he(ii, 4-6 fisch(e,fi8he,(4flhche 
fyschyn), 6 fyshe, 6- fish. [OE._;{'r«a«=.OFris’. 
fishia, OS. fishdn (Dn. visscheti), OHG. foksit 
(MHG. vischen, mod.Ger. j^schen), ON. Jiska 
(usually of differing conjugation ; S\v. fiska 
Da. fiske), Goth, fiskdn OTeut. yiskSian, 1 
Fish ii.i] 

I. intr. 

1 . To catch or try to catch fish ; to use nets or 
other apparatus for taking fish. Const. \ after, for. 

c 888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxii. § 3 Donne ^e fiscian \vil]a]» 
C22 ooOrmin 13297 To fisskenn affterr fisskess. <12300 A'. 
Horn 1276 Ihc am a fissere, Wei feor icome bi este For 
flssen at pi feste. c 2303 St. A ndrexu 3 in E. E. Poems {18621 
98 As hi fischede aday Bi he se oure louerd com. CX3S6 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 7 Pipen he coude, and fisshe, and netics 
bete. c 2440 Proinp. Pam. 163/1 Fyschyn, piscor. 2546 
J, Heywood Pro7U (1562) Dj b. He hath well f>'sbr and 
caught a frog. 26^4 tr. Scheffers Lapland 107 Their way 
of fishing alters with the season. 2727 Swift Gulliver m, 
i. 281, 1 beheld some people fishing with long angling 
rods. 2848 Life Normandy (1863) 1 , 283 They fish for them 
very much in the same manner. 

fig. (with reference to Mark i. 17). 

2413 Pilgr. So7vle (Caxton 1483) v. xlv. 80 These tonges 
were taken them as ffir theyr pryncipal Instrument for to 
fy.sshen with. 2552 Latimer Serm. vii. (1562) 125 b, Iheir 
special callyng is to fishe, to preache the worde of God. 

c. To fish in troubled waters : fig. to take ad- 
vantage of disturbance or trouble to gain one’s end. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 102 Their perswasions whiche 
alwayes desyre your unquietnesse, whereby they may the 
better fishe in the water when it is troubled. 2625 Bp. 
Mountagu App. Cssar. v. 43 They . . fare full and fatt by 
Fishing in troubled waters. 2722 Sewel Hist. Quakers 
(1795) I- w. 276 You delight to fish in troubled waters. 
2797 Spirit Pub.^ ymls. (1709) Though drunk as fi'ih our 
rulers be, The thing sure little matters J Only it forces you 
and me To fish in troubled waters. 

2 . To search by dredging, diving, or other means 
for something that is in or under water, eg. sunken 
treasure, pearls, coral, etc. 

2653 F. W. in W, Fulke's Meteors 266 Gold found in 
Waters and Rivers is fished for, and is in form of little 
Grains. 2600 Luttrell Brief Rel. (ijSsy) II. 129 The., 
grant for fishing for silver at a wreck in the West Indies. 
2697 Dampier Voy. I. vi. 134 A very rich Ship .. lies to this 
; none having attempted to fish for her. 

3 . To use artifice to obtain a thing, elicit an 
opinion, etc. Const, after., for. 

1563-87 Foxe a. *5- M. (1684) III. 239 They both did come 
but to fish for some things which might make a shew that 
my L. Chancellor had justly kept him In prison. 1583 
Stanyiiurst eSneis iv. (Arb.) 208 Cro.«:se thee seas: fish for 
a Kingdoom. 2638 Penit. Conf. vH. (2657) 290 To fish, .after 
secrets. 2752 Fielding Ameliaww. x. The Half Guinea, 
for which he had been fishing. 2806-7 J* Beresford Miseries 
Hum, LifeijZzC) in. xxiil, At the game of commerce losing 
your life in fishing for aces. 2848 Thackeray Van. F^c 
IV, The first woman who fishes for him, hooks him. 
Mallock Old Order Changes II, 217, I should have fished 
for you to ask me. Mod. To fish for a compliment. 

b. To fish for oneself \ to get all one can ; to 
seek one’s own profit exclusively ; to rely on one s 
own efforts. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. iii, (1739) 8 This raised 
the price of the Clergy, and taught them the way to 
themselves. 2653 Baxter Chr. Concord 1x7 Such men nsh 
most for themselves. 2867 Lady Herbert Crnxf/r L. u- 4 ” 
He leaves you to fish for yourself among his miscellaneous 
stores. 2892 Northumb, Gloss., ‘ Aa’ll gan an fish for mcsel. 

c. Harvard College Slang (see quot. 1851) ^ 
ahsol, to curry favour, strive to ingratiate oneself 
with another. 

1774 T, Hutchinson Diary 10 Oct. I. 261 He courts me 
a good deal, and fishes. I fish in return ; and I think: 
neither of us meets with much luck. i8sx B. H. Hall 
College Words and Cusi., Fish. At Harvard College, to 
.seek or gain the good-will of an instructor by flattery, 

.. or officious civilities; to curry favor.. Students speak 
of fishing for parts, appointments, ranks, marks, &c, 

II. traits. 

4 . To catch or try to catch (fish) ; to take as fish 

are taken ; to collect (corals, pearls) from the 
bottom of the sea. ’ 

2385 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv.yii. irS b, The 
Misidan Sea. .whereas are fished great quantitie of Pearles. 
2611 Bible Jer. xvi. 16, I will send for many fishers .. ana 
they shal fish them. 2667 Hv. Oldenburg in Phil. Troif- 
1 1 . 432 Red Coral . . is fished from the beginning of April 
the end of July. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth, Thou hast fisned 
salmon a thousand times. 2865 J. G. Bertram 
Sea (1873) 233 There is a period every year during wnicn 
the oyster is not fished. r 1, n 

transf. and fig. c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 777 To nssrien 
hire, he layde out hook and lyne. cu,ooRom, Rose7\^\ 
To fisshen sinful men we go. , 

6 . transf . To draw or pull out of water, Dum» 
etc. ; to discover and bring out of a. heap of lumber, 
a deep place, or the like. Also with out, up. 

2632 J. Lee Short Survey 21 The inhabitants fish out 0 
the bottomes of their lakes a certaine rude matter. * 7 ^ 
Land. Gaz. No. 4304/1, 29 Brass Guns, 

1727 A. Hamilton Neio Arc. E. Ind. II. 1 . 224^) c . . nshc 
up some small Fir-trees, which wc had converted into • 

2778 Foote Trip Calais i. Wks. 1799 II. 343 My wife fishe 
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out a large piece of blue apron upon the top of her fork. 
1822 Byron If^erneru. i. 29 He .. help’d to fish the baron 
from the Oder. 18^ Medwin Angler in Wales I. 219 He 
was fished by his disciples out of the mud. 1880 Lomas 
Alkali Trade crystals, .are drawn out. .or ‘fished 
and allowed to drain. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in 
Boat 64 We had to. .fish them out of the bag. 
jig. 1632 J. Wright tr. Camnd Nature’s Paradox 10 
Sometimes he fished wealth at Court, sometimes in his Go- 
vernment, x886 Edin. Rev. CLXIII. 177 [.“V service] either 
fished up from some ancient ‘use', or invented afresh, like 
some of the fahcy litanies \ve have heard of. 2889 Spectator 
23 Nov. 712/2 Out of the vast reservoir of facts, .something 
might be fished up. .of interest, 

b. Naut. To fish the anchor \ to draw up the 
flukes to the gunwale. 

1769 Falconer (1789), To Jish the Anchor^ 

to draw up the flukes upon the ship's side after it is catted. 
1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. 1 . iii. 57 They . . were 
fishing the anchor forwards. 

absol. 2893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 364 (Envoy), Stop, 
seize and fish, and easy on the davit-guy. 

c, Coal’inining. (See quot.) 

x888 Greenwell Gloss. Coal-trade Terms (ed. 3) 38 Fish, 
to catch up a drowned clack by means of a fish-head, 

6. To try to catch fish in (a pool, stream, etc.). 
(Cf. similar use of shoot, etc.) To fish out : to 
exhaust the fish from. 

CX440 "LyDG. Secrees 579 Lyk hym that, .fyssheth abareyn 
pool. 1S39 Act 31 Nen. VIII, c. 2 § i Vnreasonable per- 
sones . . haue . , fished the said pondes , , as well by night 
as by dale. 1676 Cotton Angler vi. 47 Do but Fish this 
stream like an Artist, x’jth Poetry in Ann. Reg. 224 She 
fish’d the brook. 2838 James Robber ii, You are quite 
welcome to fish the stream. x866 Daily Tel. 5 Jan. 5/1 Rye 
Bay. .is more fished perhaps than any piece of sea bottom 
in the world. 2892 Daily Netos 12 Apr. 2/1 Whether the 
Thames is over-fished, or, as the very gloomy prophets say, 
fished out. 

b. transf. To search through (a receptacle, 
region, etc.) for (something material or immaterial). 

1727 Swift & Pope Pref. to Miscel., Some have fished the 
very Jakes for papers left there by men of wit 1728 Pope 
Dune. II. 80 Oft, as he fish’d her nether realms for wit. The 
goddess favour’d him. 2865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, iv. 
260 Nowhere else are the various sciences so fished for 
generalizations. 

7. Chiefly with oui\ To get by artifice or patient 
effort; to ascertain, elicit (a fact or opinion). 

from, out of. Cf. L, expiscari. 
ri374 Chaucer Troylus in. Iix3(xx62) He that nedis most 
a cause out fisch. xsjx Instr. in Elyot Gov. (1883) Life 72 
To fish out .. what opinion the Emperor is of us. X542 St, 
Papers Hen, VIII, I. 663 We maye fyshe out of them, 
whither they were procured or sent hither by any maner of 
meanes. 2590 Greenwood Collect, Sclaund.Art. B b, They 
..haue..commaunded certainetheire priests., to fish farther 
cause of accusation. 2663 Pefys Diary 7 Sept., I could not 
fish from him . . what was the matter. 2709 Strypb Ann. 
Re/. I. xxiii. 272 Hoping by this means to nave fished out 
money either of the king or him. X7X3 Addison Guardian 
No, 72 F 4 An admirable knack of fishing out the secrets 
of his customers. ^2770 in Doran Mann Manners (1876) 
II. Lx. 2X1 To desire a Lady to fish out of me whetlier I 
actually intended to go or not. x866 Mrs. H. Wood St. 
Martin's Eve xxxii. (2874) 412 She was trying to fish out .. 
what real business he . . had at Hatherton. 

III. 8. [A new formation on the sb.] trans. 
To dress (land) with fish-refuse as a fertilizer. US. 

2652 R. Child in Hartlib's Leg. (1655) 36 In the North 
parts of New-England, where the fisher men live, they 
usually fish their Ground with Cods-heads. 2894 E. Eggle- 
ston in Cent. Mag. Apr. 851/2 In New England the peculiar 
mode of fertilizing learned from the Indians introduced a 
new verb ; the first comers * fished ’ their corn ground, 

[f. Fish sb.^] 

1. trans. To fasten a piece of wood, technically 
called a fish, upon (a beam, mast, yard, etc.) so 
as to strengthen it ; to mend (a broken spar, etc.) 
with a fish or fishes. Also To fish together. 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 3 Ready for., 
fishing or spliceing the Masts or Yards. Ibid. 13 A Jury- 
mast . . is made with yards, rouftrees, or what they can . . 
fished together. 2748 Attson's Voy, ni. i. 295 We were 
obliged to fish our fore-mast. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract, 
Build. 120 Sometimes the pieces that are applied on the 
sides are made of wood ; in this case, it is called fishing the 
beam. 2840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxv. 83 All hands were 
now employed .. fishing the spritsail yard. 2875 R. F. 
Martin tr. Havred Winding Mach. 5 Fishing the rods with 
the wooden fishes. 

b. To fasten (a piece of wood) on, 

27x2 S. Sewall Diary 10 Sept. (1879) 11 . 322 Our Axel- 
tree . .broke quite off. . Fish’d on a piece in the morning. 

2 . To join (the rails) with a fish-joint. 

2850 C. H. Gregory in Proc. Inst, Civ. Engin. IX. 405 
‘ Fishing' the joints of the rails with two pieces of cast or 
wrought iron secured by bolts or rivets. 28^ W.H. Barlow 
ibid. XXV. 409 It would not do. .to fish old rails, 

Fishable (fi-Jab’l), a. [f. Fish z/.i + -able.] 
a. That may be, or admits of being, fished in. b. 
Of the weather : Suitable for fishing, rare. 

26x1 CoTCR., Pescheable, fishable, which may be fished in. 
2819 Blackw, Mag. V. 591 The water . . was Ashable. 1867 
F. Francis Angling ix. (1880) 315 A .. river, fishable from 
the shore. 1892 Illust. Sporting News 14 May 328/3 Warm, 
genial, and withal eminently fishable weather. 

I*rsli-day. [f. Fish j/;. 14 -Day.] A day 
on which fish is eaten, usually in obedience to an 
ecclesiastical ordinance; a fast-day. 

a 2327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 151 On fyhshe day launprey 
ant Tax. CX440 Anc, Cookery in Househ. Ord. {17Q0) 429 
Take almondes and. .tempur horn, on fyssheday wyih wyn, 
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and on flesheday with broth of flesh. 25^4 ^^t 5 Eliz. c. 5 
It shall not be lawful!.. to eate any flesh vpon anydayes 
now vsually obserued as fish dayes, or vpon any Wednes- 
day now newly limited to be obserued as fi.sh day. 2641 
‘Smectymnuus* Vind, Anno. § 2. 12 In the Calendar 
Fish dayes are now called Fasting days. 169^ T. Brown 
in R. L’Estrange Colloq. Erasnt. (1712) 358 If it happened 
to be a fish-day, we had sometimes three whitings. 

rished (fijt), ppl. a.i [f. Fish + -edI.] 
Only in Fished-up fig. brought up. 

2849 Darwin in Li/e 4- Lett. (1887) 1 . 366, I feel sure that 
the newly fished-up names would not be adopted. 

EisLed (fiJt), ppl. a.^ [f. Fish + -ed i.] 
Strengthened, or fastened together, with a fish or 
fishes. Fished-beam (see quot. 1846), 

2846 Buchanan Techn. Diet., Fished-beam, a beam belly- 
ing on the underside. 1875-6 Price Williams in Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Engin. XLVI. 160 The relative strength of the fished 
ends of the rail as compared with that of the solid part. 
2882 NARES.S’rrtwwKrA/j^Ced. 6)235 Fished yards are heaviest 
on the damaged side. 2888 Lochivoodls Diet. Mech. Engin. 
241 Fisk joint, or Fished joint. 

Fished (fijt), ppL [f. Fish sb.'^ + -ed 2,] 

Supplied with fish. 

2630 R. /ohnsonf Kingd. 4* Commonw. 365 Savoy. Many 
and large lakes it hath, and those very well fisht. 2846 
McCulloch Acc, Brit. Empire (1854) 1 , 642 Not one had 
a full cargo, only one or two being half fished, 2882 
F. Day Fishes 0/ Gt. Brit. II. 215 The trawl-net bo.ats .. 
were very poorly fished. 

Fisher (fi Jai). Forms : i fiscere, 2 fixere, 
3 fiscasre, 3-4 fissar(e, -er, south, vyssare, vis- 
sere, 3-5 fisch-, fyschar(e, •er(e, (5 fecher, 
fychere), 4-6 fissh-, fy8sher(e, (5 fysshyer, 6 
fiszher), 4- fisher. [OE. fiscere, OFris. fisher, 

OS. fiskari (Du. visscher)==QYi(j. fisc&ri (MHG. 
viseker, Ger. fiseker), ON. fiskari (Sw. fiskare, 
'Dti.fisker') OTeut. *fiskErjo-, f. ^fisko-z Fish 
Like other OTeut. sbs. with this suffix it has be- 
come an agent-noun related to the vb. : see -ER ^ .] 

1 . One who is employed in catching fish. Now 
arch. ; superseded in ordinary use by Fisherman. 

C893 K. ifetFRED Oros.x. i. 17 (Daer] huntan gewicodon, 
obbe flsceras, obbe fujeUerlas. c\r'jsLamb.Hom.9’j Petrus 
wes fixere. 2297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 265 Hys vyssares come 
to hym, & so gret won of fyss hym bro3te. 1382 Wyclif 
Isa. xix. 8 And mowrne shul the fisshcres. 2553 Eden 
Treat. Neiue Ind. (Arb.) 22 The inhabitantes are great 
fyshers on the sea. 27^ Pope Windsor For, 137 The 
patient fisher takes his silent stand, Intent, his angle 
trembling in his hand. 1758 Descr. Thames 227 Fishers 
distinguisii their Herrings into six different sorts. 2852 
Kingsley Song, Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 
b. transf. traAfig. (esp. after Matt, iv. 19). 

cxooe Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 29 Cume 9 after me, & ic do 
bast j^yt beoS manna fisceras- a 2300 Cursor M. 23325 (Colt.) 
Fra b>s dai forth i sal b^ ken for to be fissar god 0 men. 
2663 Cowley Ess. etc. (2669) 233 They found them Hunters 
and Fishers of wild creatures, they have made them Hunters 
and Fishers of thetr Brethren. 1664 H. More Ajol. iii. § 3 
Who profess myself a Fisher for Philosophers, desirous to 
draw them to .. the .Christian Faith. 

2 . An animal that catches fish for food. 

2562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples (2579) 78 Herones, Bitternes, 
(etc.]. _ These fowles be Fishers. 1576 Fleming tr. Caius' 
Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. 245 The Dog called the Fisher 
. .seeketh for fish by smelling among rock and stone. 2823 
Byron Island iv ii, The feather’d fishers of the solitude. 

b. Spec The pekau or Pennant’s marten 
pennanti) of North America (also fisher niarien 
fisher weasel). Also, the fur of this animal. 

1756 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 200 The fisher has a general 
resemblance to the martin, but is considerably larger, 1879 
M, M. Backus in Encycl. Brit. IX. 838/1 Fishery size, 15 
by 30 inches, .glossy, dark and durable, x88r Beck Draped 5 
Diet., Fisher (fur), the.se skins are larger than sables, and 
the fur is longer and fuller. 2883 W. H, Flower in Encycl. 
Brit. XV. 577/2 Mnstela Pennanti. . the Pekan or Pennant’s 
Marten, also called Fisher Marten. 

+ 3 . A fishmonger. Obs. 

a 1400 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 353 No ffysshyere ne no puller 
ne shal bygge ffysche ne pultrye [etc.]. 2582 in W. H. 

Turner Select. Rec. Ox/ord 420 Any fisher that occupieth 
any standinge or shoppe. 

’t‘ 4 . An implement used by tanners (see quot.). 

2688 R. HoLME./lr;«w^ III. 3^2 The Fisher. .IS an Iron 
with Nett-work, made from .side to side of it with strong 
Iron Wyers, with this the Bark is taken out of the Water. 
2726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v, 

5 . A fishing-boat; a vessel employed in fishing. 

2864 Thop.eau Cape G»</ix, (1894) 21T We saw countless 

sails of mackerel fishers abroad on the deep. 

6. attrib. and Comb . : a. siiriple attrib., as fisher- 
bark, -house, -keel, -net, f 'pan, -ship, -stall, -town. 
b. appositive (—that is a fisher, belonging to the , 
class of fishers), as fisher-boy,-carl, -child, folk, -girl, 
-people, -swain, -train, -woman. Also fishers coat. 

2862 H. Marry AT Year in Sweden II, 341 The passage of 
small *fisher barks down to Carlskrona, x6zr Lady M, 
Wroth Urania 308 From a Run-away and poore *Fisher- 
boy he made me a King. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Fisher-boys, the apprentices in fishing vessels. 2870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv, 212 A few rough ’‘fisher-carle.s there 
were. Ibid, 227 The “fisher children hand in hand. 2854 H. 
Miller Sck. 4 Schm. xxii, (1857) 481 Some of our Cromarty 
“fisher-folk. 2888 Daily News 18 Dec. 3/6 Here fisherboys 
and ''fishergirls. .crowd the stage. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

1 1 , xlvii. 162 Without the townc there were certayne “fi-ssher 
houses. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 227 And “fisher- 
keel on fisher-keel The furrowed sand again did feel. 2602 
Holland Pliny II. xix, L 4 liiread, passing good for to 


be twisted and knit into “fisher-nets. 1890 Daily News 
IS Feb. 6/4 A black fisher-net dress trimmed .. with well- 
imitated mimosa. 1535 Coverdalc Amos iv. 2 Youre 
posterite caried awaye in “fyssher pannes. 2885 Truth 
28 May 848/2 “Fisherpeople hauling their boat through the 
surf. 162X Bible yohn xxi. 7 He girt his “fishers coate 
vnto him. 2614 Eng. Way to Wealth in Hart. Misc. (Malli.) 
HI. 235 Busses, bonadventures, or “fisher-ships. 2572 
Nottingham Rec. IV, 145 A “fyssher stalle that Thomas 
Reve Stans in. 2627 P. Fletcher Apollyonists in. xxi, 
Those “fisher-swaynes. . by full Jordan’s wave. 2538 Leland 
Ifn. (1744) VU. 55 A lytle prety “Fyssher Town cawled 
Wyrkinton. ^ 2647 Clarendon /frs/. Reb.vii. (1703)11.306 
In Dorset-shire. .little fisher Towns, Poole and Lyme. 2725 
Pope Odyss. xxii. .125 When by hollow shores the “fisher- 
train Sweep with_ tneir arching nets the hoary main. 2826 
Scott Antiq. xxvi. note, 'The “fisherwomen . . put In their 
claim. 2863 Bates Nat. Amazon ix. {1864)258 The two 
dusky fisheiAvomen marched down to their canoe. 

7. Special combs. : fisher - fish, (see quot.) ; 
fisher’s berry = jish-berry ; f fisher’s folly, 
an angler’s house in the country ; fisher’s-hnot, 
a slip knot, the ends of which lie horizontally, and 
will not become untied (Davies) ; fisher’s ring 
or seal=_/f>/;rram«’r ring. Also Fisheu-eoat, 
Fishebmak. 

2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., * Fisher-/ish, a species of 
Remora, said to be trained by the Chinese to catch turtle. 
2787 Best AugHng{e.A. 2) 67 Cocnlus indicus . . called also 
laccx /Acrt/fJr/ar, “fisher’s berries. xfisS BRATHWAiT^'wr?/. 
Hist. 183 As one who had taken a surfeit of the City, h’as 
built himselfe a new “Fishers folly in the Counpey. 26x2 
Markham Countr. Content, i. x. (1668) 53 A “Fjshers knot, 
which is your ordinary fast knots, foulded four times about, 
both under and above. 1741 Compl. Pam, Piece y. ii. 331 
You may tie your Links together with the Fishers or 
Weavers Knot. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2486/I He after^vards 
broke the “Fishers King, and caused the Lead of the Bulls 
to be likewise broke. 

Frsher-boat. A boat used by fishermen. 
C2440 Promp. Parv. 162/2 Fyscharys boote, phaselus. 
254^ Act 33 Hen, VIII, c. 2 The_ great diminucion of the 
Kinges nauie, fisherbotes and mariners. 2662 J, Davies tr. 
Oleanus* Voy. Ambass. 395 To send the Baggage by Sea, 
in six great Fisherboats. 2742-3 Wesley Extract 0/ yml. 
(1749) no It seem’d strange to me, to attempt going in a 
fisher-boat, fifteen leagues upon the main ocean. 2874 
Farrar Christ 136 The rough fisher-boats of Bethsaidx 
/g. 2663 Cowley Pindar. Odes, To Mr. Hobs iv, The 
Bartique..and the Caspian. .Seem narrow Creeks to thee, 
and only fit For the poor wretched Fisher-boats of Wit. 

Fi'slieress. rare. [See -ess.] A female flsher. 

26x1 CoTCR., Pesekeresse, a fisheresse, a woman fisher. 
2685 Evelyn Mrs. Godolphin 210 , 1 would somelymes call 
her the fisheress of her sex. 

Fisherman (fijaam^n). [f. Fisher + Man.] 

1 . One whose occupation is to catch fish. 

2526 Tindale Luke v. 2 The fisshermen. .were was.'shynge 
their neites. 2605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 27 The Fishermen 
that walk’d vpon the beach Appeare like ^lice.^ 2780 Harris 
Phitol, Enq. Wks. (1841) 429 Massinello who In a few days, 
from a poor fisherman rose to sovereign authority, 2855 
Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) II. iv. v. 293 St. Gall was a skilful 
fisherman and supplied the .brethren with fresh fish from 
the lake, 

trans/. 2878 Fraseds Mag. XVIII. 628 The natives are 
splendid fishermen of money. 

2 . An animal that catches fish. (Cf. also fisher- 
man-diver in 4.) 

2634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. [1649) $1 Of the Fish 
called the Fisherman. This fish is called the Fisherman, 
because he hunts and takes other Fishes. 

3 . A fishing-boat ; a vessel employed in the 
business of taking fish. 

1604 E. GiNflisTONE Hist, Siege Osiend 185 I’here entred 
six Fisher-men into the Towns whereof one was sunke. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy, E. Ind. 356 The 15th we met 
with an English Fisherman that was coming from Ysland; 
he was loaden with Salt-fish. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as fisherman apostle, pilot 
also, fisherman-diver, the merganser : fisher- 
man’s bend, a kind of knot ; fisherman’s night- 
ingale, a name for the sedge- warbler; fisherman’s 
ring (seequots.); fisherman’s walk (see quot.). 

2653 Walton Angler i. 28 His four “Fishermen .Apostles. 
1885 G. Allen Babylon vi. We call him a “fisherman-diver. 
x886 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 8/2 The suggestion that a “fisher- 
man pilot should be placed on board each of the four cruisers. 
cx86o H. Stuart Seaman’s Cateck. 2 A “fisherman’s bend. 
2867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Fisherman’s Bend, a knot, 
for simplicity called the king of all knots. 2884 Public 
opinion 5 Sept. 299/1 My old angler friends call this 
bird [the sedge warbler] the “fisherman's nightingale. 
X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s. v. Seal, The pope has two kinds 
of seals ; the first used in apostolical bnefs, and private 
letters, &c., called the “fisherman’s ring. — This is a very l^JS® 
ring, wherein is represented St. Peter, drawing his net full 
of fishes. 2877 W. Jones Finger-ring 198 The ‘ Fisherman^s 
Ring’ is the Pope’s ring of investiture. 1867 Sailor s 

Word-bk., * Fisherman's Walk, an extremely confined space, 

* three steps and overboard is often said of what river 
yachtsmen term their quarter-decks. - 

Fisliery (fijeri). [f. Fish + -ery, or t. 
Fisher -J- - y 3 .] r , u 

1 . The business, occupation, or industry of catc - 
ing fish, or of taking other products of the sea o 
rivers from the water. , , . „ 

In this and the following senses often r river-. 

defining word, as bank-, bay-, coast-, cod-, pe^ri , r/ . 
salmon-, sea-, 2vhale-/ishery. Pourtlj 

i677yARRANT0N 142 Wefi England, 

part of Moneys sufficient to drive the Trade ^ i^gmn , 
and set up the neglected Fishery. 1769 
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Post 22 Sept. 205/2 The British fishery at Iceland has this 
year turned out but poorly, P all Mall G. a June 2/1 The 

French fishery upon the coast of Newfoundland, once ver>’ 
large, has fallen away to a mere nothing. 

2 . A place or district ■where fish are caught; 
fishing-ground. 

x^9 JDampieu Poy. II. II. 124 It is a great Fishery, chiefly 
for Snooks, which they catch in the Lake. 1792 G. Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1891 XII. 245 The landing by Bishop's 
house, which used to be, and no doubt still is, good fishery. 
1823 Byron Juan ix. xxxi. Where God takes sea and land, 
Fishery and farm, both into his own hand. 

3. A fishing establishment ; collect, those who are 
engaged in fishing in a particular place. 

1710 Lend. Gas. No. 4713/3 Some English Gallies had 
destroyed the French Fisliery there. 1788 T. jErrERSON 
tPrit. (1859) II. 539 This produced an outcry of the Dunkirk 
fishery. sMs E. R, Scjumore Alaska iv. 35 The Kasa-an 
fishery has distanced its rivals. , 

■ 4 . Laio. The right of fishing in certain waters. 
Free fishery^ an exclusive riglit of fishing in public 
water, derived from royal grant ; several fishoyt 
an exclusive right to fish derived from ownership 
of the soil ; .common of fishery^ the right of fishing 
in another man’s water ; cotnmon fishery^ the right 
of all to fish in public waters. 

1748 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, (1893) 11 . 167 The fishery 
of this part of the river belongs to me. 1767 Blackstonc 
Comm. II. 39 A free fishery, or exclusive right of fishing in 
a public river, is also a royal franchise .. He that has a 
several fishery must also be the owner of the soil, 18x7 W. 

Law Nisi PHusW. A plea, which prescribed 
for a several fishery in an arm of the sea. 1832 Miss Mit- 
FORD Village Ser, v. (1863) 462 Colonel Talbot possesses 
a right of fishery for some mile or two up the river. 

6. collect. Fish of different kinds { 7 ionce-use). 

1B28 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 111. (1863) 491 Martha 
Glen having been long his constant customer, dealing with 
him in all sorts of fishery’ and fruilery. 

6. attHb. and Coinb.y as fishety houscy indnstryy 
law, etc. ; fisheries acty exhibition ; fishery-salt 
(see quot. 1884). 

1528 in Archxologia LIII. 380 The fyssher>'e house at 
Guisnes. X864 Glasgoro Daily Herald 24 Sept., I have been 
Stationed here as fishery officer. x86s Esquiros Cornwall 
132 The fishery women pointed out to me the surface of 
the bay striped with red. x868 Peard Water-farm. xiii. 
aa8 There were no fishery laws in France. 1883 E. R. 
Lankcster Adv. Science (1890) 215 More accurate know- 
ledge of fishery-animals shall be provided. 1883 Fisheries 
Bxhib. Catal. 74 Fishery Salt. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Fishery 
Salty coarse salt made specially for curing fish. 1^4 Daily 
News 10 Jan. 5/3 As an outcome of the County Fisheries 
Exhibition held last year at Truro, the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee of the Cornwall County Council . . resolved 
to establish a fisheries school. 

Pishet (fijet). noncc-wd. [see -et.] A little 
fish. 

. 1823 Lamb Lett. (iSiSS) 21 . 84J I wash my hands in fishets 
that come through the pump thick as motelings. 

Pishew, Obs.y var. of Fichu. 

X75S Delany Let, to Mrs. Deivcs 364, I brought a 
little cold from Longleat, and lost my good fishew. 
Pisliful (fi'jful), a. [f. Fish sh.^ + -fol.] 
Abounding in fish. 

1550 Phaer ./Ffieid iv. (1558) K j, Mostlyke a byrd that 
, . his haunting kepes Among the fyshfull rocks. 160$ Cam- 
den Reinains (1638) i FishfuU and navigable rivers. 1652- ^ 
62 Hevlin Cosmogr. ii. (1682) 147 Not far from a Fishful | 
Lake. x86o All Year Round 5 May 79/2 Rising from the 
fishful Thames. 1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton zi-j The 
fishful-looking river Bure. 

Pishgarth [f. as prec. + Gabth.] 

A garth or iriclosare on a river or the seashore for 
preserving fishes or taking them easily. 

1454 Let. in Burton & Raine H evtingbrough 393 Oon 
fysshgarth. is at yis tyme void of take. 1532 Act 23 Hen. 
VIII, c. iSCertaine engines for takingof fish in the said riuer 
. .commonly called fishgarihes. 1634 Ford P. Warheckw. i, 
The earl shall deliver from his ransom The town of Berwick 
to him, with the fishgarths. X771 in Picton L^yool, Mimic. 
Rec. (1886) II. 240 The several fish garths erected within 
this Port. 1894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. Westmorland 199 
There was a perpetual quarrel about a’ fishgarth in the Esk. 

[var. of Fizgig, the first element 
being modified after Fish, from its use in catching 
fish.] (See quot. 178S.) =Fizgig4, 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts vi. (1704I 532/2 
These Fishes are taken with . . Fishgigs. 1788 Falcon- 
bridge Afr. Tr. 41 The fish-gig. .an instrument used 

for striking fish, .consists of several strong barbed points 
fixed on a pole, about six feet long, loaded at the end with 
lead. x8o2 Barrington Hist. N. South Wales i. 16 The 
men fish with a fish-gig. 

Pi'sllliood. rare. [f. FiSH +-HOOD.] The 
state or condition of a fish. 

x866 F. Buckland Cur. Nat. Hist. Ser. 3 1 . 125 Thousands 
..of your babies have I reared up to fishnood. 1887 Sloiy 
of a Kiss 1 . vi. 95 A shark in the bloom of early fishnood. 
Frsh-liook, [f. Fish sh?- and v. + Hook.] ^ 

1 . A barbed hook used for catching fish. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) IV. 295 [A] goldene fisch- 
hook. 1482 York Myst, Introd. 40 Those that makes 
pynnes. .or maketh ffisshe-hukes, X5S5 Eden DfrnnVj'201 
Crooked like a fysshehooke. i6ix Bidle/Jw^siv. 2. rtX732 
T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805J 12 Aptness to catch hold 
and entangle, like .. fish-hooks. 1B72 Yeats Techn. Hist, 
Comm. 342 The manufacture of English fish-hooks is com- 
puted at one-sixth that of needles. 

2 . Naut. An iron hook forming part of the tackle 
used to raise the anchor to the gunwale of a ship. 


X627 Capt. SMiTit Scamatis Gram. vii. 30 Hitch the 
fish-hooke to the Anchors flooke. 1805 A. Duncan Mari- 
ners Citron, in. 206 In fishing the anchor, the fish-hook 
gave ^vay. c x86o H. Stuart Seatnan''s Catech. 56 The 
fish tackle consists of two double blocks, and one single 
block; the lower one is fitted with a fishhook. 

3 . attrib. and Coinb.y as fish hook maker \ fish- 
hook “Wire, a wire consisting of twisted strands, 
with a piece of wire resembling a fish-hook in- 
serted at intervals ; also fish-hooked wire. 

X696 Lend Caz. No. 'y2okJ\ Tim. Kirby, the Son of 
Charles Kirby, Fish-hook Maker. 1892 Star 20 Sept. 4/3 
All knowledge of the use of this fishhook wire was disclaimed 
by the defendants., This fishhooked wire is manufactured, 
and . .finds a market. 

Pishify (fi-Jlfai), V. [f. Fish s-^.i + -(i)fy.] 
trans. To turn (flesh) into fish. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. 11. iv. 40 O flesh, flesh, how art 
thou fishified. X768 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 241 Ev’ry dish 
Seem’d transmuted.. There was fishified flesh, and fle.shified 
fish.^ 1865 Examineri-iMsLT. 151/3 We have, in an English 
version . . the good flesh of Moliere's shrewd simple prose 
fishified by Mr. Kenney into . . verse. 

FisMly (fi'Jili), adv. [f. FTsHY-b-LY 2.] in 
a fishy manner. 

185X FrasePs Mag. XLIV. 439 Naples.. is as fishily in- 
clined as ever. 2879 F. W. Rodinsos Cenvard Consc. in. 
i, Marcus shook hands fishily all round. 

Fisliiness (fi-fmes). [f. as prcc. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being fishy. 

1766 Pennant (1812) II. 17 Its [the bittern’s] flesh 
has. .nothing of the fishiness of that of the heron. 1834 
Beckford Italy 1 . 31 I am not greatly surprised at the 
fishyness of their site. 2853 Kane Grinnelt Exp. xxvi. 
(1856) 214 The fishiness. .is no longer disagreeable, 

Fishiu^ "abl. [f. Fish v. •>r -ing ^.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fish. 

a. The action, art, or practice of catching fish. 

^^1300 Cursor M. i3278(Cott.) Petre and andreu..wit J>air 

fissing war [lai fedd. Nottingham Rec. II. 374 For 

a lyne boght for the same fisshyng. 1570 Act 13 Eliz. 
c. II § 3 Such Cods and Lings as they shall happen to take 
. .by their own fishing. 1632 Litiicow Trav, 111. 105 The 
best fishing that the whole Ocean yeeldeth, is upon the 
coasts of Orknay and Zetland. 1762 H. Walpole Veriue's 
Anecd.Paint. II. i. 19 Representations in miniatureoftbe. . 
huntings, fishings, and productions of the country. X814 
Scott Wav. iv, Of all diversions. . fishing is the worst quali- 
fied to amuse a man who is at once indolent and Impatient. 

b. proverbs. 

1546 J. Heywood Prerv. (1562) Div, It is .. yll fyshyng 
before the net. 16x4 Br. Hall Recoil. Treat. 69s There 
is no fishing so good as in troubled waters, a 1665 J. Gooe>- 
WIN Filled w. the Spirit xiii. (1670) 362 Those Proverbial 
Sayings ; There is no fishing like to a fishing in the sea, no 
service like the Service of a King. 1672 F. Phillips Reg. 
Neeess. 432 It grew into a Proverb amongst us not yet 
forgotten, No fishing to the Sea, no Service to the King. 

c. trans/, and fi^. Also with advbs., as aboni, 
outy up (see senses of the vb.). 

X548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iv. 19 The newe 
fyshyng, whiche serued..wyth the nette of the Gospell to 
catche men. x64x Hinde y. Brtten vii. 27 Witnesse hereof, 
in parents such fishing for heires. xjzo Loud. Gaz. No. 5909/2 
Forbidding.. either the fishing up, or receiving any of the. . 
Effects that might be driven on the Coast. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (X824) I. 79 \yhy..is all this fishing about for 
something when there b nothing? 1B89 Century Diet., 
Fishing out, the removal of fish from a fish-pond, the 
‘ drawing ’ of a pond. 

2 . To go (also ME. wade) a-fishingi a. lit. (OE. 
had fiscod gdn). 

X297 ^ Glouc. (Rolls) 2198 For 5e be]? men bet ilebt to 
ssofle & to spade To.cartstaf & to ploustaf S: a wlssinge 
[v. rr. a fischyng, in fuschinge, to fj’sschynge] to wade, 
b, transf. {nonce-use) To rob on the highways. 
x6o8 Pennyless Pari, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 111 . 78 
Soldiers, that have no means to thrive by plain dealing, .go 
a-fishing on Salisburj' Plain. 

3 . The privilege or right of catching fish in 
certain waters ; common and several fishing ~ 
common and several fishery : see Fishery 4. 

X495 Acta Hen. VII. c. 62 § 1 The Mede called the Kingis 
Mede and half the fysshing of the Watir called Temise. 
2523 Fit2herb. SufV. 9 Also of myines seuerall fysshlnges 
and commen fysshinges what they be worthe. 2607 Norden 
Sury. Dial. 1x0 Hath the Lord of the Mannor any peculiar 
fishing within any river. 2788 Fi/ey Inclos. Act 24 Wrecks, 
fishings, and all other royalties. 

4 . A place or facilities for catching fish ; fishing- 
ground, fishery. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. (1633) 95 A good towne, having 
..a plentifull fishing. 1641 in J. Knox Viexo Brit. Emp, 
(1785) II, 3^7 The Imployment of the Fishermen, .till they 
come to their Fishings outwards bound. 2793 J- Richard- 
son in J. Robertson Agric. Perth 377 Upon the Tumble 
..there are scattered fishings belonging to different pro- 
prietors. 28x5 Scott Guy M. vii, EUangowan’s hen-roosts 
were plundered.. and hb fishings poached. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple attrib. (sense 1) 
as fishing-barky -baskety -boaty -boXy -crafty -geary 
-ground, -hook, -house, -hutch, -line, -net, -pen, 
-season, -ship, -smack, -tackle, -tenvn, -trade, -village, 
-zveir. 

184X W. Spalding Italy •J* It. 1 st. HI. 349 The list .. in- 
cluded *fishing-barksand small coasters, 1838 James Robber 
i. The ^fishing-basket under the arm. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr.v. § i Several * fishing-boats and lighters, gliding 
up and down. 1836 Marryat ilfriA//:. £'«j^' xiii, They had 
received information from the men of a fishing-boat. 1870 
Law Rep. Comm. Pleas V. 659 A •fishing-box.. so arranged 
that a fish going into U cannot get out, 1699 Dampier Voy. 


II. II. 31 .If they are not provided with Hooks. Lines or 
Harpoons or any other ’’Fishing-Craft. 2875 W. 
WRAITH Guide Wigtcnvnshire 91 Stranraer was the render 
vous of the., fishing-craft. X863 Lyell Antiq. Man m 
The Swiss archaiologist has found abundant evidence of 
•fishing-gear. X64X in J. Knox Vinv Brit. Evip.{i-]Zi\\\ 
397 They are to., make them [nets]., in a readinesse against 
they come to the •fishing grounds. X72S De P'oe I'oy 
round World 350 'J'heyhad neither •fishlng-hook or 
nets. X799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 237 Your small fishing 
hooks. 1676 Cotton Angler i. p, I have lately built a little 
•Fishing House upon it [the river], dedicated to Anglers 
X778 Eug. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Sclsey, This peninsula has 
several fishing-houses towards the shore. x868 Law Rep. 
Queen’s B. III. 289 The water . . is used to supply the mill 
. .and also a •fishing-hutch or trap. 1466 Maun. 4 Housth. 
Exp. 212 My mastyr paid hym for v. •fyshenge lynes. 1863 
Ludbock Preh. Times 375 Their fishing-lines were made 
of the bark of the Erowa. 1530 in Weaver Wells Wills 
(1890) 145 A vowlyng nett and a •ffyshing nett. 16^ 
Dampier Voy. 11 . 11. 105 He would soon destroy their 
Canvas and Fishing-Nets. X864 Tennyson En. Anl. 17 
Enoch Arden., play’d Among ..swarthy fishing-nets ..and 
boats up-drawn. 179X W. Jessop Air/. Thames 4 Isis 20 
The Sills of the old Lock and •Fishing Pen may be raised 
x8 Inches. 1699 Dampier Voy. IL-ii. 12 Where the Indian 
Fishers, .lye in the *Fisbing-Seasons. 1785 J. Knox Virw 
Brit. Emp. I. 319 Several *fishing-ships from Kinsale take 
abundance ofUng every year. Ibid. 1 . 302 •Fishing-smacks 
from Harwich. 1876 J. Saunders Lion in Path vii, The 
tiny fleet of fishing-smacks were all hauled up together 
on the shingle. ^ 1703 Lend. Gaz. No. 3935/4 A Vellum 
Pocket-Book, with some •Fishing-T.ackle in it. 1813 Ex- 
aminer 15 Feb. 102/1 B. George .. fishing-tackle-maker. 
2699 in J. Picton Lyool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 325 It was 
formerly a small •fishing-town. x66z j. Smith England's 
Irnprov. Reviv'd (1670) 258 The *Fishing-Trade, being in 
our own Seas, and on our own ground. 2699 Dampier 
Voy. II. II. 124 At this Opening is a small •Fishing Village. 
1870 Laxv Rep. Comm. Pleas V. 659 A *fishing-ueir .. of 
solid masonry. 

b. Special comb., as fishing-breeze, one favour- 
able for fishing; fishing-crib (see quot.) ; fishing- 
flake = fishfiake\ fishing-float (see quots.); 
fishing-room (see quot.) ; fishing-tube (see 
quot.) ; fishing-'wand (.SV.) = Fishing-eod. 

1888 E. J. Mather Nor^ard of Dogger 279 There has 
been a ’smart •fishing-breeze' during the night, resulting 
in a heavy catch. x886 C. Adams in Lonpn. MagyU. 652 
Owing to the increase of fixed engines, called *fisnlng-CTiba. 
i86x L. L. Noble After Icebergs 20 We^ are glad to'jump 
ashore at Mrs. Bridget Kennedy's *fishing-8ake.’ X 7 a 7 ' 4 * 
Chambers Cycl., *Fishingfioats, are little appendages to 
the line, serving to keep the hook and bait suspended at the 
proper depth. 1893 Standard Diet., Fishing-Jloai,^. S-j, 
a scow used in seine-fishing, from which an apron is let 
down to the bed of the river for the more convenjent hand- 
ling of the seine. ^ 2879 E. W. H. Holdsworth in Encyel. 
Brit. IX. 266 ‘ • Fishing rooms ’ or portions of the shore set 
apart for the curing and storing of nsh. 2874 Knight ZhrL 

Meek. 1 . 873/2 (Microscopy), an open-ended 

glass tube for selecting a microscopic object in a fluid. 
2889 Barrie Window in Thrums 96. I was in the garden 
putting some rings on a *fishing-\yana. 

FL'shing, vbl. sb.^ [f. Fish v.^ + -ing ^] The 
action of strengthening or supporting with a fish ; 
see Fish sb.- Fishing-key, a kind offish-plate. 

1798 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 132 The.^wo 
masts, by good fishing will hold fast. 2837 Marryat 
fiend xii, 1 wish I had the fishing of your back that is so 
bent. 2852 specif. Bruff's Patent No. 14096. 2 Into this 
metal clip, which I term a fishing key, the ends of eaeft 
rail at its junction with the preceding or succeeding rail 
are received. ’ ^ . 

Fishing' (fi'Jitj), Pfl. a. [f. as prec. + -iM --J 
That fishes. 

1 . Of an animal : That catches fish. (The naiues 
of such animals are sometimes hyphened.) 

a fish :=Angler 1 - 2. ... 

1688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 989 The Fishing 

Hauk is an absolute Species of a Kings-fisher. 2705 JE*- 
nant Zool. (1769) III, 94 The fishing frog grows to a InrS' 
size. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) iS 3 The fistnng 
cat. .is very common in Lower Bengal about Calcutta. 

2 . Of an accusation, inquiry, etc. : Preferred or 
put forward in order to elicit information which 
cannot be gained directly. 

1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle xv, He again threw ou 
two or three fishing questions. 2^4 Ld. Brouchm • 
Litnel I. ii, 37 So she framed what our lawyers 
fishing question.' 2863 H. G. Wilson .S*/. “ 

3 Merely colourable and fishing Articles of accusation. 

Hence Pi'shing-ly adv. n 

1837 Lockhart Scott (1839) VIII. 23 One of 
librarians yesterday told Sir W,, fishingly, ‘ 1 have hee 
T ..i...* r T .. .... J pt . t 093 


busy that I have not yet read your Redgaunllet . , 

Field 27 May 772/1 The onlooker who is not fisni a 
inclined. ' ' 

Fi'shing-rod. [f. Fishing vbl. sb.^ A long 
slender tapering 'rod to which a line is attacae 
for angling. Formerly called also Angle-fod. 

2552 Huloet, Fishing rodde, *59* Tnneu ' 

Sp. Diet., Veleia, the toppe of a fishing rodde, • 

1706 Farquhak Recruiting OJHcer iv. ii, You have ^ , 

.thing like a fishing-rod there. 2861 W. F. Collier • 

Eng. Lit. 175 Izaak Walton, who wielded pen and fishing* 

with equal love and skill, M’as born at Stafford m i 593 ' . 

Fishless (fi-Jlcs),- a. [f. Fish sb^- + 
■Without fish ; devoid of fish. . 

25Qt Florio znd Fruites 109 Where you shall 1 
the aire birdies, the sea fishles. 1655 Fuller ’ 

VI. 339 The rapid seas .shall sooner fishless slide. 
Walford Londoniana II. 38 Fishless ponds and ragt, 
turf. 
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PISHLET. 


FISSIPAROUS. 


PisMet (fi'/let). rare. [f. as prec. •f-'^LET.] A 
very small fish. 

1886 CorUemp. Rev. June 856 We might have filled a boat 
in an hour _with.. queer fishlets, 1850 Q. ReV. July 221 
The fishlets are fed from time to time with yolk of egg. 

Pishling (fi'Jlig). rare. [f. as , prec. + -ling, 
dim. snffix.] A small or young fish. 

1884 Manch. Exam, 30 Aug. 5/2 The curious fishling 
which wants to find out what is behind’ the door. 1893 
Field 4 Feb. 152/2 The unhappy fishling. 

t Pi’shly, Obs. [f. as prec. + ^ly -.] Like 
fish, fishily. 

1699 Cowley Voy. in Cook's Voy. (1790) III, 846 Which 
fowles . . tasted somewhat fishly. 

Fishmonger [f. as prec. + 

Monger] One who deals in fish. 

1464 Mantt. 4 * Hottseh. Exp, 243 The ferst day off Marche 
at. the Fyshemongerys howse. 1594 Plat yeivell-ho. 1. g 
This maketh the Fishmongers Wiues so wanton. 1725 
Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 309 It was at a time when 'tis the 
Fishmonger’s Fair. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. xvii, The 
fishmonger pulls off his hat with an air of reverence. 

Hence ri'shmong’ering vbl, sb.y in quot, attHb. 
1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden I. 160 Abraham Cabe- 
liau, known in the fishmongering world, from a cod which 
still bears his name. 

Fishpond (fi jp/>nd). [f. as prec. + Pond.] 

1. A pond in which fish are kept. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fisshe ponde, vivarittm. 1653 
Walton Angler ii. 42 An herb Benione, which being hung 
in a linen cloth near a Fish Pond.. makes him [an otter] 
avoid the place. 1777 W. Dalrymele Trav. Sp. ^ Port. 
liv, There is a terrass on the south side, with a fish-pond. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 723 A small country seat, 
surrounded by pleasant gardens and fishponds. 
pig. 1669 WooDHEAD St. Teresa 1. xix. 117 To make so 
filthy a Fish-pond, as I was, so pure. 

b. Applied jocularly to the sea (cf. herring-pond). 
1604 Dekker Honest Wk. 1. Wks. 1873 II. 9 I had not 
saild a league in that great fishpond but I cast up my very 
gall. i66x Ocilby His Majesty's EftierL 18 The great Fish- 
pond Shall be thine. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Heiglib, 
1. 3 Our queer German brothers over the Northern fish-pond. 

2. A depression in a card-table to contain * fish * 
(see Fish j 3.2) or counters. 

178s CowpER Let. to Newton 19 Mar., AVhen covered 
with a table-cloth, the fish-ponds are not easily discerned. 
Pi*sli-pool. [f. Fish A pool of water 

to contain fish ; a fishpond. 

C9SO Lindisf, Gosp. John v. 7 In J^at fiscpol [L. in ptsci- 
nam\. cxooo Suppi, AEl/ric's Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 178 
Uiiiarium, fiscpol J Euripus uel piscina, fiscpol. c 1425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 883 To a fische-pole he come. 1529 Sup. 
plic. io King 48 Fyshe pooles well stored with dyuerse 
kyndes of fyshes. x6i6 Surfl. Sc Markk. Country Farmt 
77 The .. Fish-poole, which we haue appointed to be in 
the midst of our Court. 17x8 Prior Solomon n. 638 To the 
large Fish-pools, or the glassy Floods, 
b. (See quot.) 

17x8 Steele & Gillmore {jtitte\ An Account of the Fish- 
Pool r consisting of a Description of the Vessel so call'd, 
lately invented and built for the Importation of Fish alive. 
ZH'sli-scale. [f* Fish j^.I] One of the scales 
of a fish’s skin.. Chiefly attrib. (in quot. 1834 
referring to ichthyosis: cf. fish-shin disease he\Q\t ) ; 
fish-scale tile, a tile shaped like a fish scale. 

a 1661 Holyday yuvenal 6x Was this a price for fish- 
scales? 1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 465 One case is 
recorded, in which the face was the only part exempted 
from the fish-scale covering. x 58 x Young Every Man /tis 
own Mechanic § 1260 Fish-scale tile slabs, ;Ci2 xor. per xoo, 
Ibid. § 1261 The fish-scale slabs, .are notched or rebated on 
the lower edge. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needle- 
work 207 Fish Scale Embroidery .. The principal parts of 
the design ..are covered over with brightly tinted Fish 
scales sewn to the foundation with coloured silks. 

Fisli-sMu (fi*Jiskin). [f. Fish j^.i] 

1. The skin of a fish. 

1651 J. Hall Grounds of Monarchy 11. 31 Hanging fish 
skins about the wals of the Chamber. 1759 Colebrooke in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 43 A piece of old waiascoat, .was smoothed 
with a fish-skin. ' 1839 Lowell Biglow Papers Gloss., Fish- 
skin, used in New England’to clarify coffee. 

^. attrib. and Comb.: fish-skin disease (also 
shortened fish-skinj, ichthyosis ; , fish-akin grain, 
grain (in leather) resembling the skin of a fish. 

XJ01 Land. Gaz. No. 3896/4 He. .had about him-a Fish 
skin Plaister-Box with Silver Instruments. 1814 T; Bate- 
man Cutan. Dis, (ed. 3) 49 The Ichthyosis, or fish-skin 
disease. 1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 463 Lepidosis 
Ichthyiasis. -Fish-skin. 1870 Etig.^ Mech. it Feb. 534/2 
Steel rollers, for making the ‘rish skin ’ grain. 

[f. Fish The. tail of a fish. 
Chiefly attrib. of things resembling a fish’s tail in 
shape or action, e. g. a spreading flame from- a kind 
of gas-burner, hence called fish-tail btirtter, -jet 
(also shortened fish-tail ) ; fish-tail wind (see 
qiiot. 1875 ). 

1840 Mech. Mag. XXXII. 343/2 The best small light is 
..the fish-tail jet. 1852 J. Bourne Screw Propeller 56 
Fowles’s Fish-tail Propeller. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. Oct., 
I turned on a fishtail burner, ci86s Lethebv in C/rc. Sc. 
I. 128/2 In the case of cannel coal, the holes are small ; and 
for common London gas they are rather large. The former 
are known by the name of Lancashire or Scotch fish-tails. 
1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Bredkf.-t'. x. (1885) 247 We have 
no more reverence for the sun than we have for a fish-tail 
gas-burner. 1875 Times 16 Julys/s A nasty shifting breeze 
blowing down the ranges all day, now on this side, now on 
that,— a ‘fishtail’ wind. 1882 Daily News 15 Sept. 6/1 
The day was bright with a strong fish-tail wind. x8^ 


Daily News 29 Mar. 6/6, I spliced it to the bedstead, in 
what they call a fishtail knot. ; 

b. Hence as predicative ad/V rare. 

1891 Daily News 28 Mar. s/6 The wind was very fish-tail 
and tricky. 

1 3 E*i*sli“Wliole, a.. Ohs. [f. Fish sb.^] As 
sound as a fish ; thoroughly sound or healthy. ‘ 

AX225 ynliana 59 Heo ase fischhai as bah ha nefde no- 
wher hurtes ifelet. c 1400 MAU^tDEV. (Roxo.) xii. 52 He was 
clensed of lepre and made fisch hale. CX430 Chev. Assigne 
353 ^ Fyve cheynes 1 haue & ben fysh ' hole. 1599 
H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M, As sound as a Trout. 
And another phrase, Fish-whole, I think is most ment of 
the Trout. 

Pishwife (fi*/\voif). [f. as prec. + Wifh.] A 
woman who sells fish. 

1523 J. Roper Will in ArchxoL Cant. (1859) II. 154, 
I bequethe to the making of an liorse way, for the fisshe 
•wyves, 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius* Yoy. Amh. 80 They 
..abuse one another like Fish-wives. X739 J. Miller yests 
cxv, She bid the Fish-Wife about half, what she asked. 
1867 J. MacGregor Voy* Rob Roy (x868) 72, -I'took the tow- 
line thrown down from the-quay by.some sturdy fishwives, 

Pisby (fi*ji), ff. [f. as'prec.-i--Y J.] 

1 . Abounding in fish. Now/^^/. or humorous! 

1552 Huloet, Fishye, or full of fishc . . piscosus, piscu- 

lentus. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 20 Hath many fishie 
rivers and lakes. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv^ 499 Bait the barb’d 
steel, and from the fishy flood Appease th’ afflictivfe fierce 
desire of food. X833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIII. 853 On the 
banks of that fishy loch we stood. 1870 Bryant ///Virf 1 . i.x. 
265 As when two winds upturn the fishy deep. 

2 . Resembling a fish or something belonging to 
a fish ; fish-like. 

1611 Bible i Sant. v. 4 Only the stump {marg. fishy part) 
of Dagon was left, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xix. 
260 The Mermaids, .with womans head above, and fishy 
extremity below. 1703 Maundrell youmi. yerus. (1721) 
Add. 2 Two Syrens, which twining their fishy Tails to- 
gether, made a Seat- 1863 N> Macleod Remtn. Highland 
Par. in Gd. Words 505 Lachlan had become so accustomed 
to this kind of fishy existence. xB68 Helps Realmah iii. 
47 I know nothing of these fishy, half-under- water people. 

Comb. 1825 J. Neal 2?«?, yonathan ll.'xxvi, Gettingover 
the ground upon a pair of droll, fat, fishy looking legs. 

b. Of the eye: Dull, vacant of expression. 
Also in comh.fisky-ej'ed adj. ' 

1836 T. Hook G. Guptey III. 23 The door was opened 
by a tall, fishy-eyed maid. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole 
XV. (1879) 136 The same vacant faces, looking with the 
same fisny stare into the lecturer's countenance. 1862 
Sala Seven Sons I. vL 128 A palHd young man'with a fishy 
eye. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xi. zgi The Sheykh of 
the Cataract— a flat-faced, fishy-eyed old Nubian. 

3 . Of odour, taste, etc. : Characteristic of or 
proceeding from fish. 

i6t6 Chapman Musxus 383 It is enough for thee To suffer 
for my love the fishy savours. 1667 Milton P. L, ivI 168 
Better pleas’d Then Asmodeus with the fishie fume. 1791 
CowPER Odyss. IV. 546 Which the fishy scent subdued. 
1837 M, Donovan Donu Econ. II. 2xx An example of a pure 
fishy taste without the slightest degree of rankness. 

4 . Having the savour, smell, or taint of fish, 

• XS47 Boordc Brevi Health § 292 Clawe nat the skyn with 
fyshye fyngers, 1667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II. 501 
A Burd..caTled a PelHcan, bat a kind of Cormorant, that is 
of taste Fishy. 1791 'Mao. D’Arblay Diary 8 .AiUg.,' The 
part by the sea, .was so. .fishy that I rejoiced when we left 
It. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T, (1851) II. vi. 90 The 
very air was fishy. 

5. Consisting of fish ; produced from fish. 

1690 Dampier Voy. II. i. ii- 28 Soy is made partly with 
a Frshy composition. 1723 Pope Odyss. v. 64 Watery fowl, 
that seek their fishy food. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek <§• F. 
279 In connexion with the fishy family. 1884 lllust, Lond. 
News 13 Dec. 571/3 The guests. .washed down 'their fishy 
repast with Latour Blanche. ' 

6 . colloq. ox slang, a. (? With the notion ‘slippery 
as a fish or perh. with allusion to meat with a 
‘ fishy ’ taste.) Of dubious quality, unreliable^ 
questionable, ‘shady’, b. Having ‘fishy’ eyes 
(see 2 b) J hence, languid or ‘ seedy esp. as the 
result of a debauch. 

1844 Disraeli i. ix, I thought it was all up.. 

The most fishy thing I ever saw. x86s J.. C. Wilcocks 
Sea Fisherm. (1875) 117 There he lay .. certainly; doosed 
fishy about the eyes. 1880 J. Payn Confid. Agetit III. 
151 Langton’s French is very fishy. 1882 Black Skandon 
Bells xi, I always heard he Avas fishy about money matters. 
1882 American V. 83 Altogether, the story is too fishy, * 

Ksic, iPisician, obs. ff. Physic, Physician. 
3 Pisk: see Fisc. 

V. Obs. Also 4.-6 fysk(e, d-8.fiske. 
[Possibly a frequentative (formed with h suffix as 
in Tvalky talk, lurk) of OE. fysanAo hurry,, or of 
fdsian, fysian Feeze v. Cf. the synonymous Sw. 
fjdska, a frequentative of fjdsa to bustle, make a 
luss.] intr. To move briskly, scamper about, frisk, 
whisk ; also with about, abroad, in and out, to 
and fro. ' ' ' ' 

c 1340 Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 1704 & he fyskez hem .by-fore, hay 
founden hym sone. J393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 153 What 
frek of bys folde fiskeb a-boute? c 2440 Promp. Parv. 
162/2 Fiskin a-bowte yn ydilnesse, vagor. 1549 Latimer 
4^/i Serm. bef Edw. VI (Arb.) io4> Than he is busi . . then 
he fyskes a brode. 157S J- Still Gamm. Gurlon r. a. m 
Dodsl. O. PI. II. 10 Tome Tannkard’s Cow . . f>'sking with 
her taile. cz6so Z. ’Boyo^Ziofi's Flowers (1855) 114 Why 
feare yee so, thus fisking in and out? az’joo B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Gadding-GossipSiWXv-gpyxi^ Women, Fidging 
and Fisking everywhere, lyzx—xBoo in Bailey. ^ 


quasj./mw. xss6 J. Hevwood Spider F. Ivii. 242 If he 
seized this, at all times to be ware, With faint fond flies, 
to hske agayne a warfare. 

Hence PPsking vbl. sb. and///, a. Also Fi’sker, 
one .who frisks or scampers about. 
rx44o Promp. Parv, 162/2 Fyscare a-bowte ydylly, dis- 
cursor, discursaitdx, vagultis vel vagaior, 1523 Fitzherc. 
Husb. § 45 If a shepe haue malhes, ye shall perceyue it by 
her bytynge, or fyskynge. 1592 G. Harvey Pierces Super. 
^5 Not such an other mutterer . . or a fisking will. 1601 
Deacon & ^Valker Ansiv. to Darel 190 Being growne 
very wearie with your violent fishings. i6n Cotgr. s,v. 
Tr<niere. A fisking huswife, a raunging damsel!, c 1620 
Z. Boyd Zion's_ Flowers (1855) 91 Thoughts .. Come buzzing 
so within my . . breast, With fisking traine. 1675 Rules of 
Civility \ in Antiquary {zZIq) II. -58/2 Madam .. fisking 
and prathng are but ill ways to please. 

Fisnamy,-fisonomie, obs. ff. Physiognomy. 
tPiss-biittocked, a. ? Obs. 

■ 1552 Huloet, Fissebuttocked sowe, tarda viulier, trossa. 

Fissenless, van of Foisonless. 

7issi’, less correctly fisso-, used as combining 
form of 'L.fissus, pa. pple. of findh'e to split, em- 
ployed in Biol,, Phys., ZooU, in terms formed chiefly 
on the analogy of late 'L.fissipes (see Fissiped) to 
indicate -the condition of being cleft. Fi:ssi- 
co’state a. [L. cosla rib : see Costate], having the 
nervures or ribs divided (Syd. Soc, Lex.). Fiissi- 
dn'ctyl, -yle a. [Gr. SaKruA-or finger], having 
the digits divided. PLssigemma'tiou, a mode 
of reproduction intermediate between fission and 
gemmation. Pi:ssili*zigiial a. [L. lingua tongue 
.+ -al], having the tongue cleft ; said of- a sub- 
order of saurian reptiles,thence called Fissilinguia. 
Fi-’ssipaTmate a. [see Palmate], partially web- 
j footed ; semipalmate. Hence Prssipalma’tion, 

1 partial palmation, .or incomplete webbing of the 
toes. Fi^ssiparturi'tioii, the action of giving 
birth to young by fission (in quot. transfi). 
Pi-ssiro'stral a. [L. rostr-um ■i' - al], having a 
deeply cleft beak belonging to the order of birds 
thence called Fissirostres. Fi:ssiro*strate a. [as 
prec. -h -ATB -] B= prec. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I, 268/1 Families of the Fissi- 
rostral tribe. 2856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool, 
II. 377 Natatores.— Feet . . palmate or fisso-palmate. xB8i 

0. Fisher in Nature XXV. 243 The act of fissiparturilion 
by which the moon was born must have been sudden. 

Fissibility (fisibi-lfti). [badly f. ppl. 

stem ol findere to split, cleave + -ity*] 

The miality of being easily cleft. 

1798 Hindoosian 1. 144 They (bamboo canes] are 

often made use of forframes of houses, for which their ready 
fissibility, and their lightness, peculiarly adapt them. 

Fissile (fi’sil)> a. Also 7 fissel, 8 ;flssil. [ad. 
L, fissil-is, f. findlre to cleave : see -ILE. Cf. Fr. 
fissile.] , Capable of being divided or split j cleav- 
able ; inclined or lending to split. 

i66x Lovell Hist. Anhtt. * Min. Introd., Some are Fissil, 
as’ the spectacle stone; others not, as mettals. X756 C. 
Lucas Ess, Waters II. 128 It springs slowly through _a soft, 
fissil rock. 1830 Lyell Princ, Geol. (1875) II. iii. xlviii. 572 
Layers of drift peat, sand or fissile clay. 1857 H. -Miller 
Test. Rocks xi. 427 Theyi communicate often a fissile cha- 
racter to the stone in which they occur. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
^neid vi. 180 Ash-hewn timbers and fissile oaks with the 
wedges are rent. 

Hence Frssileness= next. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, FissHeness, aptness to be cleaved. 
Fissility (fisrliti). [f. Fissile + -itt.] The 
quality of being fissile or cleavable. 

1670-81 in Blount Glossogr. x68g G. Harvey Curing 
Dis. by'Expeci. xxii. 178 The knowledge of. .the fissility of 
a stone. 1837 J. Macculloch Attributes God III. xlv. 202 
Had the fissility of slate not been known it would scarcely 
have been credited. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 11. n. § 6. 
122 This. superinduced fissility or ‘cleavage’ has resulted 
from an internal rearrangement of the particles. 

Fission (fi'Jan). \jx6..'L.fission'em,n. of action 
f. findere to split.] 

1. The action of splitting or dividing into pieces. 

1865 Pop. Sc. Rev. Jan. 177 Fission or the separation of 

cuttings is used to perpetuate the same variety. 

*■ ' 2 . Spec, in Biol. 'The division of a cell or organism 
into new cells or organisms, as a mode of repro- 
duction. 


1841-71 T. R. Jones Anini, Kiugd. 49 In some elongated 
Species the fission is effected in a longitudinal direction. 
1846 Patterson Zool. 38 A Medusa may actually be gener- 
ated . . by fertile ova, by gemmation, and by spontaneous 
fission. , . . e t 

transf 1883 Abbott Alphabet, Vau had the singular fate ot 
generating four other letters bya sort of spontaneous fission. 

Fissiparons (fisi'paros). [f. mod.L. type 
fissipar-us (f. FiSSi- + h. parere to bring forth; m- 
correctly on analogy of vTviparus) + -ods.] Of 
organisms : Producing new individuals by fission, 
b. Of or pertaining to the process of reproduction 
by fission. Hence Fissi’parously 
.2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 145/2 ^*^*^r^**Niciiolson 

of reproduction is entitled fisstparous. ^ 1 , resemble 

94 .The Encrcl. 

one another in organization. J.®?? },;-“-„„„s,aDi]when 
Brit. XXII. 464 Organisms yhich are fis^^rans. 
cut in two form two ft“h independent re . 

tram/. 1S74.M0Ki.EV (““I 7t> 
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what physiologists term fissiparous, ■ 1800 Tivies si Nov. 
9/2 Scotch Home Rule and, perhaps, na1f-a-dozen other 
nssiparous developments of ‘ national life’. ■ 

So Pi:ssipara-tion, the process of fissiparous 
reproduction. Pissi’parism=sprec. Pifssipa'rity*, 
the attribute of being fissiparous. 

1864 Alhenxnin No. 1920, 216/1 Fissiparation and gem- 
mation. x868 E. P. Wright JVorld iv. 77 This is 

what Naturalists term generation by division— nssiparism 
or fission. 1872 Daka Corals i. 57 This dividing one’s self 
in two, for the sake of an increase of population, is the 
process called spontaneous fission or fissiparity. 1891 
Monist I, 627 The change from fissiparity to sexuality. 

Fissiped, fissipede (fi-siped, -pfd), a. and 
s/>. [ad. late 1 ^. Jissipcd-em, f. jfiss-us, pa. pple. of 
Jindhx to split + ped-em, pes foot.] 

■A. adj. Having the toes separated. 

1656 Blount Glosso£y., Fhsified^ cloven-footed. 1847 
'Craig, Fissiped. 1882 W. A. Forbes in Nature No. 639. 
287 The three great groups of fissiped Carnivora. ■ 

E. sb. An animal having its toes divided. 

In the two first quots. the word may be Latin. ■ 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. i. 234 It is discribed like 
fissipedes, or birdes which have their feet or clawes divided. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 309 ''2 Fissipedes, or having 
open Toes .. [arel Aquatick Birds living much in. Water. 
1847 Craig, Fissiped. 18^ Encycl. Brit, VII. 542 The 
second subdivision, denominated Fissipedes, are destitute 
of pincers. 

Hence rissi'pedal a., Pissi’peclate a. = Fia- 
SIPED a. 

1883 W. H. Fowler in Eucycl. Brit. XV. 434/1 The 
Fissipedal Carnivora were divided by Cuvier into two 
groups. 1884 Syd. Soc, Lex.^ Fissipedatc. 

Fissive (fi'siv), a. [f. L. type *fisstmis, i. 
jindlre (pa. pple. fissits) to split.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, fission. 

1875 Huxley & Martin Elevu Biol, v, 29 The whole 
plant is built up by the fissive multiplication of the simple 
cell in which it takes its origin. 

Fissle, fistle (fi-s’l), sh. Sc. [f. next vb.] 

‘ Bustle, fuss ’ (Jam.). 

1719 Hamilton Ep. to Ramsay 24 July, O sic a fike and 
sic a fistle I had about it. 1768 Ross Helenore i. 35 The 
oddest fike an’ fisle that e’er was seen. 

IE^SsIGi fistle V, Sc. and diaL Also 

fisle, flssil. [echoic : cf. Fizzle.] 

1 . intr. To make a slight continued noise j to 
mstle ; to move with such a noise. 

172X Ramsay Wks. I. Gloss, Fistle to stir. *789 Davidson 
Seasons^ Winter 232 Or icicle drop frae the bended twig, Wi’ 
fissling din, amang the leafless bri'rs. z8i6 Scott Antiq, ix, 
‘He heard the curtains 0’ his bed fissil*. 1823 Galt R. 
GilhaizelW. 65 The wind again began to fisle, and the signs 
of a tempest were seen. x8sx Greenwell Coal-trade Terms^ 
Nort/wmb. ^ Durh. 26 Fissle, Fistle, to make a crepitant 
noise or faint crackling, x8<6 T. Aird Poet. Wks. 132 The 
little mouse .. Creeps from her hole and fissles through the 
grass. X859 All Vear Round No. 34. 179 The dead leaves 
were fistling in troops down the lanes. , 

2 . To move about restlessly or uneasily; to fidget. 

1785 Burns Ep. to % Lapraik xxii, Twa lines frae you 

wad gar me fissle. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Fizzling, 
fidgeting as a person in a state of bodily uneasiness. 1863 
Robson Bards of Tyne 3x9 Whole patriot bands . , Do fyke 
and fistle sair about her. 

Fissle, dial, form of Thistle. 

Fissural (fi*Jlural), a. [f. Fissure j/j. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a fissure, also, inclined to form 
or having fissures. 

xB8i Wilder & Gage Anat. Techn. 501 (Cent; Diet.), To 
confine the discussion of the fissural pattern to a ■ brief 
statement of what appear to be the constant and inconstant 
fissural characters. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fissural angexoma, 
angeioma of the natural fissures of the body. 

Fissuration (fijiur^i-jan). [a. "F.Jissuration, 
n. of action f. Jissttrer\ see Fissure?/, and -ation.] 

1 , The action of fissuring or splitting asunder; 
the state of being fissured or cleft. 

X864 Iniell. Observ. No. 33. 193 A slight fissuration of the 
caudal end. 1887 Amer. yml. Psych, I. 342 Whether 
fissuration be due to mechanical causes or [etc.]. 

2. Biol. —Fission. 

1857 J. Hogg Mtcrosc. ii. ii. 403 The multiplication of the 
species is effected in some by spontaneous division' or 
fissuration. • 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Fissuration. f . 
Fissure (fi'siui, fi'Jui), sb. ‘ [a. fissure^ ad.' 
'L. Jissura^ f. JindSrc (pa. pple.yfwwj) to cleave.] 
. 1 . A cleft or opening (usually rather long and 
narrow) made by splitting, cleaving, or separation 
of parts ; ' a narrow chasm where a breach has been 
made ’ (J.). 

x6o6 R. Cawdrey Table Al/h., Fissure, rift, cleft, or 
pertition. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 2^ Of but few gallons of 
^vatcr forced through a narrow Fissure, he could raise 
a mist in his Garden. 1695 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth 
(1723) 6 Those Strata were divided by parallel Fissures. 
x73Ch-46 Thomson /!«/«/«« 811, I see .. The gaping fissures 
to receive the rains. 1814 Cary Dante, luf. xiv, 107 Each 
part, except the gold, is rent throughout; And from the 
fissure tears distil. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. ii. (1858) 
112 The vast fissure of the Jordan valley. 

"b. jfi^. (of non-material cleavage). 

1876 Douse Grimm's L. §‘6i. 150 A dialectic fissure, as it 
were, W’os originated. 1890 Spectator 5 July, They . . were 
. . divided by too deep a social fissure from the Indians 
whom they were expected to convert. 

2 . spec. a. Path. A narrow solution of continuity 
produced by injury or by ulceration ; also, an in- 


complete fracture of a bone, without separation of 
parts. {Syd. Soc. Zex.) 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 270 Whanne )>e bowels falH]> 
adoun boru3 a fissure .i, a brckyngc. 1601 Holland Pliny 
XNi. XX, [It curethj the Fissures in the Srcat. 1676 Wiseman 
Su7‘g. V. ix. 379 By a Fall or Blow the Scull may be fissured 
or fractured .. this Fracture or Fissure may be under the 
Contusion, or [etc.]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fissure 
..In Surgery a kind of Fracture, or breaking of a Bone, 
that happens in the length of it. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 
I. 249 The best Authors .. divide the injuries, of which the 
skull is susceptible, into five kinds, as a fissxire, a fracture, 
[etc.], 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 49 Fissures^ are linear 

wounds having their seat in the epidermis or corium. 

b. Anat.y Bot. etc. A natural cleft or opening in 
an organ or part ; e. g. one of the sttlci or depres- 
sions which separate the convolutions of the brain. 

1656-74 Blount Glossogr., Fissure, a cleft, a division, 
a parted leaf. 17x3 Dcrham Pkys.-Theol. iv, ii. loi In 
other Animals the Fissure of the Pupil is erect. X797 M. 
Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 184 The mouth of the earth 
worm consists of a small longitudinal fissure. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Jifnn I, j. 10 Bischoff admits that every chief 
fissure and fold in the brain of man has its analogy in that 
of the orang. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fissure . . in Botany, 
the line of cleavage of seed vessels and anthers, and the 
clefts of a divided leaf. 

' c. Her. A diminutive of the bend sinister, being 
one fourth of its width. + Also, a riband, or eighth 
part of a bend iphsd). . 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. E vijb, Thys fyssure is calde 
a statTe, and in french it is cafd a baston. 1562 Leigh 
Armorie jiob, A ribande..conteineth in bredeth, the eight 
parte of y» bendc .. This ys also called a Fissure, xoxo 
GuiLLiM Heraldry it. v, (1611)53 It commonly called a 
Fissure, .in that it cuts or rents the coat armour in twaine. 
X82S--40 Berry Herald. I, Fissure is the fourth part 

of the bend sinister and by some called a staff. 

3 . The action of cleaving or splitting asunder ; 
the state of being cleft ; cleavage. 

1633 T, Ad AMS Exp. wd Peter i. 1 1. 226 The apertion of 
heaven, .in these places signifies, .a visible fissure of heaven. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 232 On striking the 
suriace with a walking-pole •. lines of fissure radiated from 
the point of impact. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as fissure theory ; fissure 
claim, -needle, vein (see quots.). 

1871 Tyndall .9^.(1879) I. ix. 281, 1 had heard the 

Via Mala cited as a conspicuous illustration of the fissure 
theory. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Fissure-needle, a spiral 
needle for catching together the gaping lips of wounds. 
x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Fissure-vein, a fissure in 
the earth’s crust filled with mineral. ^ 1886 York Herald 
^ Aug. 1/4 As usual in such fissure veins, .as the workings 
increase in depth the lode will considerably increase both m 
thickness and richness. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 4 May 6/1 The 
reef, .is reported, .to be a true fissure claim. 
risSTUJe (fi'Jtui), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irons. To make a fissure or fissures in ; to 
cleave, split. 

^ 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physic 173 When the inward place 
is Fissured, the outward remaining unhurt. 1676 [see 
Fissure sb. 2]. x84r Lever C, O'Malley kW\x, The French 
cannon had fissured the building from top to bottom. 1863 
Lyell Antig. Man>Cv. (cd. 3) 202 By that convulsion the 
region around Natchez was. .much fissured. 1869 Phillips 
Vesuv. vjii. 237 The strata would be fissured and displaced. 

2. inlr. To break into, or open in, fissures ; to 
become cleft or split. 

Hence Fi'ssuring vbl. sb. and ppi. a. 

1830 Lyrll Priiic. GeoU \. 419 The rending and fissuring 
of the ground, 1859 Todd CycL Anat. V, 49/2 The process 
of fis.suring or segmentation. 1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 
47 The fissuring effect upon solid rocks. 

Fisstired (fi*jiujd), ppl. a. [f. Fissure sh. or 
V. -f- -ED.] Having a fissure or fissures ; broken up 
by fissures, 

1788 T, Taylor Com/nent. ofProclus I. p. cxii, Quadrupeds 
having solid or manyfissured hoofs. xBi6 Alasior 

579 Ivy clasped The fissured stones with its entwining arm.s. 
184s Darwin Voy. Nat. xvi, (1^3) 352 Fluids that e.';cape 
from the fissured ground. 1872 Oliver Eletn. Bot. i. iii. ar 
Which lobes, after the expansion of the flower, become 
fissured near their margins. 

Fissureless (fi'Jiuiles), a. [f. Fissure sb. + 
-LESS.] AVithout a fissure or fissures. 

- 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. in. Hi. 650 The 
fissureless pieces of ice. 

Fissuriform (fi’Jiuril^jm), a. [f. Fissure sb. 

-f* -(i)form.] Resembling a fissure in form. 
x86x Hulme tr. Mogxtin-Tandon ii. vii, xii. 388 The two 
lateral pits . . are fissunform. 

Fissury (fi'Jiuri), «. fiouee-wd. [f. as prec. -f 
-Y 1.] Having, or full of, fissures. 

1825 Blaekxo. Mag. XVII. 339 Should the rock . . happen 
to be loose or fissury. 

Fist (fist), sb.^ ..Forms ; i f:?st, (fast), 2-6 
fest(e, (3 south, veste), 3-5 fust(e, (3 south. 
vuste), 4-5 feest, 4-6 fystfe, 4, 6-7 fiste, 5- fist. 
[OE. ffit str. fern, corresponds to OFris. fest, 
MLG. (Du. vuisT), OHG.^jf (MHG. vhst, 
mod.Ger.^wr/) WGer, *f{tsti, . 

By some scholars this is referred to an OTeut. form 
*frihst/-s, *f/mhs/i-s:—’prelTeut. *p^stis (whence OSJ. 
Pfstl of same meaning!, f. ablaut-variant of Five. 

1 . The hand clenched or closed tightly, with the 
fingers doubled into the palm ; * 

a. esp. for the purpose of striking. 

• a 900 Lcrica Gloss. 49 in fI.i?.'7V.r/j (i835) 173 Putins, 
fyste. c 1000 /Elfric Exod. xxi, x8 Gif men cidaj) ^ hira 


ojjer hys nextan mid .. fyste stic>. exo^ Monastic St^ 
laugxtage m Techmeds Inieniat. Zeitschr.f. allg.Sprnck 
II. 124 Rxr up bine feste. c xx6o Hatton Gosp. Marlcxiv 
65 Sume .. mid festen hine beaten. cxzo5 Lay. 22785 & 
seodden uustes uusden to sweoren. ^1225 After. R 
io6 He bolede ..bet le Giws dutten ..his deore\vurde*mu5 
mid here dreori fustes. CX400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 105 he 
fyngris of his hand ben folden into his fist. 1490 Caxton 
Encydos xxvii. 107 Smytynge her brestes wyth her handes 
and fustes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W.) 253 b, They 
layde on hym with theyr fystes and other wepens. 1588 
Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 4 You will shortly ,. haue twen^ 
fistes about your eares. 1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
I. 331 III. 230 The Queen.. brake the glasse windoweswith 
her fiste. X050 Bulwer Anihropoinet. 175 He only fights 
with a closed fist. 1740 Somerville 294 His 

Iron Fist descending crush’d his Skull. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop V, Testifying .. a vehement desire to shake her 
matronly fist at her son-in-law. 1865 Kingsley Herrx. II. 
ii. 36 Which we inherited by right of fist, 

b. for clasping or holding something within. 
Hence also, grasp, grip, clutches. Now chiefly 
jocular. 

Cf. F. Poing, still the ordinary word in this sense. In 
Eng. hand is now commonly used. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 345 Bobe hys honden he nom Vol 
of be poudre & of be erbe .. And closedes to gader & hys 
fustes bobe adrou. c 1320 R. Bkunne Medit. 212 He ]^t 
jjou seest yn prestes fest. ai^oo Pty'fuer(iSgi)iSHt 
..hooldith the world in his feest. ci^oo Destr, 7Vvyio995 
Philmen the fre k)/ng, bat he in fyst hade. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour E vij, She with her fyst tooke hym fast by 
the mantel), c 1500 Alelusine xxxvHi. 302 The gcaunt, that 
held his sybe in his fyst. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 2 He 
that a little before persw'aded himselfe to have helde all 
England in his fist, now [etc.], 1590 Spenser F. n. vii. 
34 More light then Culver in the FauJeonsfist. 1676 Hobbk 
Iliad (1677) 244 Lycon . .broke his sword : one part staid in 
his fist; The other flew, 1727-38 Gay Fables 11. ix. 10, 1 
know, that in a modem fist. Bribes in full energy subsist. 
1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 13^/2 No 
eel in the well-sanded fist of a cook-maid . . ever twisted . . 
as [etc.]. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometk. Bound Poems 
(1850) 1. 182 To shatter in Poseidon’s fist The trident-spear. 
1864 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4* F^xg. III. 19 The leash 
in his fist. 


c. In various phrases : To grease the fist or 
(one) in the fist: to bribe, pay well; so, ^,10 
mollify the fist. To make a {good, poor, etc.)fst‘. 
colloq. to make a (good, etc.) attempt at some- 
thing. Also, Hand over fist, hand to fist; see 
Hand. 

X598 Br. Hall Sat. iv. v. 2 Tliat some fat bribe might 
grease him in the fist. 2698 Fryer Aec. E. India 4 P. 08 
Till a right understanding be created which commonly 
follows w^en the Fist is mollified. 1700 S. L. tr. Frfijfs 
Voy, E. Iftd. HI, I had now and then greased the Chief 
Surgeons Fist. x88o Howells Uudisc. Country v. 87 Mrs. 
Burton is really making a very pretty fist at a salon. 

d. in Falconry, with reference to carryinghawks. 

X48Z Monk of Evesham xxxiii. (Arb.) 75 Sothelv he Uve 

there on hys fyste a lytyll byrdde lyke a sparhauke. X4w 
Bk. St, A Ibatis D j b, When ye haue yowre hawke on 3^*^ 
fyst. 1562 J, Heywood Prott. 4 * Epigr, (186;) S14 They 
[falcones] wyll check oft, hut neuer come to the fist. 1828 
J. S. Sebright Obsef v. Hawking 47 The'goshawk is termed 
a hawk of the fist, because it is from thence, and not from 
the air, that he flies at his game. 1W5 Kingsley Herew. 
XV, He will have his hawks to sit on his fist. 

e. Used occasionally for : -j* (c) A blow with the 
fist (obs.) ; (^) the art of using the fistsj boxing. ^ 

1767 H. Brooke FoolofQual. I. iii. 74 Harry gave Mm 
such a sudden fist in the temple as drove him staggering 
backward. Ibid, I. vi, 206 [He] gave him such a sudden 
fist in the mouth, a 1839 Praed Poems{i86j,) II. 13 SkiHul 
in fencing and in fist. 

2 . The hand, not necessarily clenched, or clo^eo. 
exc.- in jocular use. 

A 1300 Fragju. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 322 Tbelbowes 
schare, the fustes to the chynne. ^13x4 Guy War^ii^) 
4059 Mani he smot of fot & fest. 1393 Lancl./* . 

XX. 124 The fader is benne as be fust with fjmger and witn 
paume. 1x1400-50 Alexander 4674 With ilka 
3oure fist. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 28 
shal sacrifice great flocks on thy sacred altars. /: 
Hooker Girald. Jrel. in Holinshed II. 24/2 She 
wring hir fists, and cried out with a lowd voice. 

Ford Lover's Mel. n. i, Humbly on my knees I kiss jw 
gracious hand. I have a fist for thee too, stripling.; 
Bulwer Anthropomet. ii. 113 The people of Numidia w 
out of their Fist. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. 

Panurge and his Antagonist shak’d Fists. - 17x9 D 
/’rV/x (1872) IIL 105 Each Lad took his Lass by the r • 
Mod, colloq. Give us your fist, old fellow \ r. 
hands. 


b. Print, slang. An index mark 

1888 in Jacobi Printer's Vocab. s. v. . 

3 . The ‘ hand ' that one writes ; handwriting. 

Now only jocular. . 

[1524 R. Dolphine Lei. 19 Apr. in M. A. E. Wood Le- - 
R. Ladies (1846) II. 23 The letter is subscribed and siguea 
‘By the rude fist of j-our servant .. Richard Dolphine .j 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. hi. v. Loke you on 
fist, and I W’ill looke on this. 1567 Turberv. Ovudsff-, 
Ulysses to Penelope XJ j b, I knewe thy freendly fist ; 

cx6go in Bagford Ballads (1877) 757 Several Yrwsol y . 
Were w-anting to compleat the List. 1864 Derby *• 
Your friend ^vrites a tolerable fist. 

4 . allrib. and Comb., as fistdike adj. ; fislsvift 
adv. ; fist-ball (see quot.) ; fist-fight, a dud with 
fists ; fist-froe a., unharmed by blows ; fist-law 
{^Qtx.fausirechf), the riglit of the strongest ; fist- 
mate, an opponent in a boxing-match; tfi®*' 
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meat; in phr. io eat Jist'tneat^ to receive a blow in 
the mouth from a fist ; fist-work, fighting with 
the fists. Also Close-fist. 

1585 Higins tr. Nomenclator 296 FoUis .. a *fist ball or 
a vnnd ball beaten with the fists to and fro in play. 1603 
Hollakd PluiarcFs Mor. v. iv. 773 At hurl-bats and *fist- 
fight. x6is Tomkis Albitmazarv. ix, Neuer a sute I wore 
tMay, but hath been soundly basted. Onely this faithfull 
Countrey-case ’scap’t *fist-free. 1831 Examiner 436^1 It 
was probably acquired .. b^ *fist-law (the jus gladiij or 
Fanstrechi, of the old Civilians). 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 35 A rough age of fist-law. 1647 R. 
Stapylton yicuenal 214 Hie [His ?] *fist-!ike dowcets. x8^ 
Landok Wks. (1846) II. 239/2 A third [fights] because the 
next parish is an eyesore to him, and his *fist-mate is 
from It. 1563 Jack yuggler (Grosart 1873) 47 Gentlemen 
are you disposed to eat any *fist-mete ? 1393 Langl. P, PI. 
C. XX. 150 As my hand and my fyngres, Vnfolde oJ>er 
yfolde, a *fust-wise o{)er dies, Al is hit bote on hand, 
a 1603 T, Cartwright Cot^ut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 514 The 
same hand which being first stretched forth palm-wise, is 
after gathered fist-wise. 1819 T. Moore Tom CriPs Mem, 
(ed. 3) 6 A Ring and fair *fist-work at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Fist (faist), 5 b‘^ Forms : 5 fyyst, 5-7, 9 fiate, 
6-7 flesfc, fyest; fyst(e, 9 Sc. feist, 7, 9 fist. 
Also Foist. [First appears in 15th c., though 
OE. has the vbl. sb. fisting (see under Fist 
The various WGer. langs.have synonymous words 
representing the three ablaut-types faist-, fisi‘,fist~ : 
MDu. veestf mod.Du. vijst^ MLG. vistf mod.HG. 
fst. Cf. ON. fisa (Da. fse) to break wind, and 
see Fise sb. 

A view widely held is that OTeut. *Jisti‘ is f. *fest : — 
OAryan whence L. fcdere^ Gr. (from bzd^^ Lith. 
bezdyti^ and that the root /is was evolved from this ; but 
the hypothesis does not clearly account for the facts.] 

1 1 . A breaking wind, a foul smell, stink. Obs. 

1^0 Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fyj'st, stynk, lirida. 1311 De» 

maundes joyous in Kemble Salomon (1848) 288 It is fartes 
and fyestes. a 1329 Skelton Elynour Rummyng 343 Jone 
sayne she had eaten a fyest; By Christ, sayde she, thou 
lyest, I haue as swete a hreth As thou. 2603 Jonson, etc. 
Easiivard Hoe iv, F iv b, Marry, fyste o' your kindnesse. 
I thought as much. i6ix Cotgr., SecretU a fiste. 
Cotton Scarron. 44 With that he whistled out most mainly. 
You might have heard his Fist. .From one side of the skie 
to th’ t’ other. 

1 2. The fungus usually known as puff-ball {Lyco- 
fcrdon bovisia). Also called Bullfist, Puckfist 
(see those words) and Wolves' fist. Obs. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal in. clxii. 1386 Puffe FEstes are 
commonly called in Latine Lupi crepitus orWoolfes Fistes. 

Cotgr., Vesse de loup, the dustie or smoakie Toad- 
stole called. .Bull fyste, Fufiyst, wolues fyste. 

3 . C/.S. dial. A small dog. Cf. fisting-kmnd. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer.t Fiste (« as in mice). 

4 . Comb., fist-baU = Fuzz-ball, Puff-ball. 

1635 Herrick KiObrods Feast Poems (1869) 471 A little 
fust-ball [2648 Hes/er, 137 Fur-ballJ pudding standes By. 
2640 Parkinson Tneat. Bot, xiv. Ixiv. 1324 The Fusse balls 
or rather Foist or Fist balls. 

Pist (fist), [f. Fist 

■f 1 . intr. To fight with the fists. Ohs. 

"l az'ifxi Salomon 4* Sat. (2848) 272 pou most fist and fie 
ylome wij> eye ant wip herte. 2703 [see Fisting vbl. sb.]. 

2 . irans. To strike with the fist, beat, punch. 
*597 Shake. 2 IV^ ir. i. 23 If I but fist him once. 

x68x I) RYDEN.^. Friars, ii, I saw him spuming and fist- 
ing her most unmercifully. 2876 Tennyson Harold i. i, 
The boy would fist me hard. 

3 . To grasp or seize wth. the fist; to handle. 
Now esp. Nant. ' f To fist about ^ to hand round. 

2607 Shaks. Ccm. IV. V. 131 We haue beene downe to- 
gether in my sleepe . . fisting each others Throat. 2683 
Cotton tr. Montaigiie I. 621 Neither is it [the Bible] a 
book for every one to fist. 2702 Farquhar Wildair 

IL i, I warrant they [salvers] were fisted about among his 
dirty levee of disbanded officers, x^o R. H, Dana Be/. 
Mast 124 We had to fist the sail with bare hands. 2867 
Smyth Sailor's IFord-bk., Fist, to handle a rope or sad 
promptly. 2870 Meade Ride N. Zealand 356 To see me 
take off my coat and fist an oar. 

+ 4 :. To fist (a person) with', to place -in his 
hand; to make to accept. Obs. rare. 

*599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. II. 85 
For all theire importunate pressinge of- him they could by 
no means fist him with one penny thereof. 

Hence Fi'sting vbl, sb., the action of the vb. 

160S Shaks. Per. iv, vi. 177 To the choleric fisting of 
every rogue Thy ear is liable. 2703 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 
I. I. 88 Each Zealot’s Purity consisting In bitter Words, 
and sometimes -fisting, 

tPist, 71.2 Obs. Forms; 5 fyistyn, 6 fyest, 
(fiesten, fysthe), 6-7 fyst(e. [? OE. *fistan (? im- 
plied vbl. sb.), f. *f{st sb. (see prec.) j cf. 

Du. vijsten, veesten, MHG. visteni\ 
intr. To break wind. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 163/1 Fyistyn, cacco, Undo. 2330 
Palsgr, S49/1 Beware nowe thou fysthe nat. 2570 Levins 
Manip. 92/25 To Fyest, pedere. 2603 ^Iarston Dutch 
Courtezan iv. v. Gij, I must fiddle him till he fyst. i6ix 
Cotgr., Vessir, to fyste, to let a fyste. 

Hence Pi*sting vbl. sb. Also Pi'ster, one who 
fists, 

<rxooo ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 162/43 Fesiculatio, 
fisting. £-2440 Promp. Parv. 263/1 Fyystynge, liridacto. 
*5*7 Andrew Bnmnvyke's Distyll. looters Fij, As with 
fystynge and shytyng. 13^ Hollybanu Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Cest vn gros, vn grand vesseur, a great farter or fyster. 
161X Cotgr., Venneur, a fizzler or fyster. 


Fisted (fi'sted), ppl. a. [f. Fist 
H aving or possessed of fists, fighting with the 
fists. 

x8o6 sporting Mag. XXVII. 243 The fisted knights being 
well matched. 

b. In combination with some defining prefix, as 
close-, clumsy-, hard-fisted : see those words. 
Fi'ster, [f. as prec. + -er ^ A blow with the 
fist. 

2823 Coleridge Lit. Rem.^ IV. 281 A partlzan enjoying 
every hard thump and smashing fister he gives the ad versarj*. 

Fistful (fi-stful), sb. [f. as prec. + -ful.] As 
much as a fist will hold, a handful. 

x6xx Cotgr., Poignie, a handful!, fistfull. . 2862 Trollope 
Ortey F. I. xxii, Felix . . brought forth a fistful of fruit. 
287a Besant & Rice Ready-Money M. xvlii,' Sometimes 
with a fistful of money, sometimes without a dollar, 

Fistiana (fistiicema, -F**na). humorous', [f. as 
prec. + -(i)ana : cf. boxianai\ Matters relating to 
the fists and boxing. 

1840 {title) Fistiana or the Oracle of the Ring. 1837 
Kingsley Two Y. Ago II. 129 When you are driven 
against the ropes, *hit out'. Is the old rule of Fistiana and 
common sense. i88x R. Buchanan in Illust. Land. Ncivs 
3 Oct. 555/1 In matters of fistiana, science, combined with 
pluck, IS everything. 

+ Fi'stic, sb. Obs. Forms : 6 flstike, (festike, 
fystike), 6-7 flstick, 7, 9 [ad. (through 

med.L. fisticum) Arab. fstuq, fustuq, -aq, 
a. Pers. whence ultimately Pistachio.] 

= Pistachio. A 1 so,^AV nut, tree. 

2348 Turner Hatties 0/ Herbes 63 Pistacia are called of 
the poticaries Fistica, they maybe called in english Fistikes 
or Festike nuttes. exSS© Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) C ij, 
Oyle of Fystikes healeth the hemicrane. 2562 Turner 
Herbal ii. 91 b, The figure of y« fistic tre is almost rounde. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. IvHi. 734 The tree which bringeth 
foorth Fistick Nuts. 2640 Parkinson Theai. Bot. xvr. x.v. 
T416 The Fisticke Nut groweth to be a tree of a reasonable 
large sise. 2635 Moufet & Bennet Healths Improv. 
(*746) Fisticks .. are Nuts growing in the Knob of the 
SyrianorEgyptianTurpentine-tree. I'loSldoTT^vxRabelais 
IV. lx. (1737] 247 Pistachoes, or Fistick-Nuts. 

Fistic (6'stik), a. Not in dignified use. [f. 
Fist +-10.] Pertaining to or concerned with 
the fists or their nse in boxing ; pugilistic. 

2806 sporting Mag. XXVIII, 2^ Having a little know- 
ledge of the fistic science. 28x2 S. JoNEs^in D. E. Baker 
Biog. Dram, III. 451 The fistic hero in thb afterpiece was 
several times interrupted by hisses. 2865 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. i(. xii, This was another common procedure of the 
ladies, when heated by verbal or fistic altercation. 

Fistical (fi’stikal). [f. as prec. + -al.] «prec. 

2767 A. Campbell Lexiph.y^ Having instantaneous recur- 
rence to fistical ratiocination. 2823 Blackiv. Mag. XIV. 65 
The man I sing, who .. in a fistical combat, beat .. the 
butcher of Bristol. 

Fisticuff (fi’stikof), sb. Also fisty-. [f. Fist 
Cuff j the form may be imitated from 
handiwork.'] 

1 . In pi. Blows or fighting with the fists. 

2603 Armin Foole upon F. (1880) 23 The foole .. falls at 
fisty cuffes with him. 26x3 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1658) 
92 In this kinde of fight succeeded fisticuffes. a 2623 
DEAUM. & Fl. Little French Lawyer iv, iv. To revenge my 
wrongs at fisty-cuffs. a 1745 Swift (J,), My invention and 
judgment are perpetually at fisticuffs, till they have quite 
disabled each other, 18x2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 34 
Fighting men and lovers of fisty-cuffs, 2858 R. A. Vaughan 
Ess, <5* Rev. I. 23 The blows .. are not mere fisticuffs. 
2877 Symonds Renaiss. Italy v, 243 It now and then 
happened that the literary gladiators came to actual fisticuffs. 

2 . attrib. (qttasi-in^’.) 

2749 Fielding Tom /ones iv. viii, It is lucky for the 
women, that the seat of fislycuff war is not the same with 
them as among men. 2810 Naval Chrott. XXIV. 569 The 
fistycuffs art. 1848 J. Grant Adv. Aide-de-C, xxxtii, Many 
a fisticuff battle and bicker. 

Fisticuff (fi‘stik»f), V. [f. prec. sb.] a. trans. 
To strike or cuff with the fists. Also fig. b, intr. 
To fight or spar with the fists. 

2630-3 Hales Dissert, de Pace la Phenixti-joV^ II. 351 
This Writing will be so fisty-cuff'd by many. 2833 Neio 
Monthly Mag. XXXVIL 488 A brace of judges fisticuffing 
on the bench. xMs M. Pattison Mem. 52^ He would .. 
have fisticuffed me round the room for my pains. 

Hence ri^stictifang* vbl. sb. Also ri'sticuffer, 
a pugilist ; ri’sticuiffery, fighting. 

2823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 527 On the moral propriety of 
conjugal fistycuffery I had prepared some copious remarks. 
2854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1885) II, 173 The mis- 
cellaneous assaults and batteries, kiclungs, fisticuffings . . 
which the inferior officers continually perpetrate. 1878 
Jefferies Gamekeeper at H, 196 The keeper himself is not 
altogether averse to a little fisticuffing. 2888 Century Mag. 
Feb. 562/1 Every. .fisticuffer.. had heard of Bob’s strength. 

Fisti^ (fi'stifoi), V. humorous nonce-wd. [f. 
Fist v. + -(i)Fr.] intr. To fight with the fists. 

2860 Thackeray Round. Papers, Late Gi. Victories {x^iC) 
38 There has been fistifying enough. 

f Fi'stiu^fr pph a. Obs. [f. Fist ». 2 ] That 
fists : applied as a contemptuous epithet. Fifiing 
cur, dog, hound', a small pet dog,(cf. foisting 
hound). • 

15*9 More Com/, agst. Trib. 111. Wks. 1262/2 A lyttle 
fysting curre. 1333 LvNDESAY.S'fl^yrr 2142 Quhat kynd of 
woman is thy wyfe? .. Ane fistand flag, a flagartie fuffe. 
2346 Bale Eng. Votaries i. (1550) 49 Where as yoiu- fisting 


Noimes were of Antichrist and the deuill. 1576 Fleming 
Laius Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 267 This cur [the 
Spaniel gentle] which some frumpingly term Fisting Hounds 
serve in a manner to no good use. 1612 Cotgr., Vessaillc, 
a fysting; or a crue of fysting slouens or sluts. 2630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) iVks. 11. 227/1 No Daintie Ladies 
fisting-hound. 2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 186/2 The 
Puppy, or Fisting-Dog, [is] such as Ladies delight in. 

+ Fi'Sfiuuf . Obs, Also 7 fistenut. [corrupted 
form of fistic nut : see Fistic sb,] 

■ 1676-2732 Coles, Fiste-nuis. 2775 Ash, Fistinut, 
Fistle, van of Fissle and dial. CThistle. 
Fistle : see Fistula. 

tFrstmeal. Ohs. [f. Fistj^.I; cf.OE./£jV//;;e/ 
measure of a foot.] The breadth of the fist. 

2622 Bolton .y/rt/. Jrel.yi{z.a. sEdw, iv) Every English 
man . . shall have an English Bow of his own length and 
one fistmele at the least betwixt the neckes. 

t Fi*stock. Ohs. rare — K [dim. of Fist sb.'^ : 
see -OCK.] A fist. 

1363 Golding Ovid's Met. ix. (1593) 227 Scarce able for 
to stay His fistocke from his servants face. 

t Fi'stucatef Obs.-^ [f. L. fistuedt- ppl. 

stem of fistucdi'e to use a fistuca or rammer : see 
-ATE 3 .] (See quot.) 

2623 CocKERAM II. E p V, To Ramme do\.'ne stones, /istu- 
cate. ‘ 

II Fistula (fi'sti/?la), sb. Forms : a. 5-6 fystel, 
(6 fistle, fystle, -yl), 6-7 fistule, (5 fystule). 

6 fystela, fistulay, -ey, flstelow, -olo(e, 
pbistilO; 6-7 fistuIo(e, 7 fistila, 6- fistula, [a. L. 
fistula pipe, flute (also in pathological senses i), 
of which the popular representative in OF. was 
festre. Fester sb. 

In Eng. the word appears first in adapted forms, perh. 
taken from OY./isile, fistule.] 

1 . Pathol. A long, narrow, suppurating canal of 
morbid origin in some part of the body ; a long, 
sinuous pipe-like ulcer with a narrow orifice. 

a. 2481 Caxton Reynard (Arb), 82 Colyk, stranguyllyon, 
stone, fystel or kanker or ony other sekenes. 1327 Andrew 
Brunsuyke's Distyll. Waters C iv, It is good for to ivasshe 
the fystules with the same water twyse in a daye. 2347 
Boorde Brev. Health § 236 A fystle. 2399 A. M. Gabel- 
houeVs Physick 318/2 This cureth all wounds, and all 
fistles. 

fl. [2398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vn. lix. (1495) 274 
Fisttila, the fester is a postume that . . rooty th wy thin. ] 2563 
T. Gale Antidot, 11. 25 This vnguent . . doeth also profyte 
muchein Fistulays. CX570S1RH. fjXL'siVKT Q. Elis, Acad. 
(1869) 5 Towching all kindes of Vlcers, Sores, Phistiloes, 
wowndes, &c, 1579 Lancham Gard. Health (2633) 22 It is 
good for all wounds, fistllaes. and sores of the mouth. 
2672 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxii, 423 It cools Feavers and 
cures Ulcers, Fistulas, Cancers. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ 
Diet 360 It happens sometimes to end in a Fistula. 2879 
Green Read. Eng, Hist, xviii. 89 Henry, notwithstanding 
his fistula and his fever, was able to sit on horseback. 
fig. s'^i'^.'Bz\.\.Hciddon''s Ansto.Osor. 389b, Fosteryng 
continually this fretting Fistula within the Bowels of the 
Christian commonweale. 2622 W. Whately God's Hush. 
11. 48 An heart diseased with that ^evous fistula of 
hypocrisie. 2644 Bulwer Chiron. 5 The mouth is but a 
running sore and hollow fistula of the minde. 
b. in animals, birds, etc. 

2607 MARKHAAiCrtz^rtf. vvi.XKv\. ^sheading, OfthePolleuiU 
or Fistula in theNecke. Cheap Hush, viii. xvi. (1668) 

133 .The Fistula in hawks is a cankerous, hollow Ulcer in 
any part of a hawks body. 2678 Lond, Gas. No. 1311/4 
A sorrel Gelding . . having formerly had a Fistula. 2861 
G. F. Berkeley if *. Prairies x. 162 Sylph [a mare] 
..having been blistered too severely on the withers where 
a fistula had evidently been apprehended. 

2 . Bot. Cassia fistula', see Cassia 4. 

i8x2 j. Smyth Praci. 0/ Customs (1821) 62 This is the 
purgative fruit or pods of the Cassia Fistula, black or purg- 
ing Fistula. 

3 . A natural or normal pipe or spout in cetaceous 
animals, insects, etc. (see quots.). 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xix. 154 Like cetaceous 
animals and Whales, the Lamprey hath a fistula spout or pipe 
at the back part of the head. 1658 Ibid. 111. xxvi. 215 The 
Fistula or spout [of the Whale]. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 

<5- Min. Introd., The Mollusca .. have a fistule above the 
head. 2848 Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. Gloss.^ App., 
Fistula, the intermediate subquadrangular pipe, in insects, 
formed by the union of the two branchesof the which 

conveys the nectar to the pharynx. 

4 . Eccl. A tube through” which in early times 
communicants received the consecrated wine ; now 
used by the Pope only. 

1670 Lassels Voy. Italy n. 53 The fistula, or pipe of 
gola wherwith the Pope receiues the consecrated blood of 
our Sauiour in the Chalice. 2846 Ecclesiolog/st VIII. 99 He 
held the chalice with his right hand, and the fis^tula in the 
chalice with his left, while the brethren in order imbiwd. 

ii 6i A/tes. A reed instrument or pipe of the 
ancient' Romans. ^ , 

2727 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (1803) 1. 30* ^ rural 
instrument, perfectly answering the description ol 
ancient fistula, being composed of imequm reeds. 7 
J. RtCHARDSON Statues Italy, etc. 185 Onesits u^n a Koc*. 
playing on a Fistula. 1727 Pope 

Wks. 174111. 19, I will Have it [the Whistle] exactly to co 
respond with the ancient Fistula. , -- ^ -j 

t K-strOa, V. Obs. . In 6 fystln. £f. pr«- 
intr. To form or becoine ^ fistnp. 

1347 Boorde had it wyll fester and 

encrease, and a remedy by Xi U at last it fistula 

fystle. 2646 J. Whitaker Uzztah 39 aiu ** 
or gangrene. 



PIT, 


PISTULA’D. 

tFi'Stula’d, ppU a. Obs. ; Also 6 fystyled, 
fystuled, 7 flstuled. [f. Fistula, + -ED ^.] 
Formed into, or accompanied by, a fistula. 

1547 Boordk Brcv. Health Pref. 4 Woundes that be festered 
and fystyled. ‘ Ibid. § 377 Some be playne woundes, & some 
fystuled, & some be festered. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. 
Parnass. 147 Wounds that, are .fistuled, and incurable 
cancars. Ibid. 155 Fistula’d. 1662 Mathew Unl. Alch. 

§ 16.10 Sundry stinking Fistula’d Ulcers running in’if. 

lE'istular (fi;sti?Haj), a. [ad. L. Jistnldfisy f. 

see Fistula- and -AR k] .. 

1. Bot. Hollow and cylindrical like a pipe or 
reed, tube-like. Also, consUting of tube:like parts. 

1704 J. Harris Lex , , ’s. v. Flower^ Compounded 

Flowers, are either, Uiscous. .Planifolious. .Fistular, which 
is compounded of many long, hollow, little'. Flowers like 
Pipes.' ax'jzz Lisle Hitsb. (1757) 150 The fibres and fistular 
parts of a plant. 1845 Lindlev Sch, Bot. viii. ,(1858) 150 
Leaves fistular. 1870 Hooker Stud. Fiora'i^g UmbeUi- 
feraj. Herbs. Stems usually fistular, solid at tne nodes. 

*2. Path. Pertaining to, or of the nature' of, a 
fistula. , ' 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fistular, Fistnlary, or 
Fistulous, belonpng to a Fistula. 18 . . tr. Bichafs Physiol, 
(L.), Such, too, IS the character of the mucous membrane in 
fistular canals. , ' . - , 

t Pi-stnlary, a. Obs. [See -art 2.] =prec. 

x6i6 Chapman Homeds Hymns, Hennes^ Wks. (1625^ 83 
Apollo . . Gaue him the farr-heard fistularie Reede. 1656 
Blount Gldssogr., Fisttilary, belonging ' to that disease 
[Fistula) or to a pipe. ' ' 

+ Prstnlate, 2^. Ohs. .[f. ppl. stem 

of fistuldre, i, fistula \ see Fistula sb,- and 
-ATE 2.] ‘ 

1. intr, (in Path.) To form or grow to a fistula. . 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 322 That the upper 

part of the wound heal not faster then the bottom', for fear 
of Fistulating. , 1663-76 Bullokar, Fistulate, to turn or 
grow to a Fistula. , 

2. tram. To make tubular. 

1751 Student II. 378 It \clialal\ signifies, .to perforate or 
fistulatCi Ibid. 379 Their tubes, pipes or ducts, fistulated, 
or hollowed, to circulate the blood and juices. 

Hence Postulated///, a . ; Pi'stulatiaiff vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ' Also Pistula’tion, the formation of 
a fistula. , 

x6x2 Woodall ilfix^cWks, (1653) 79 Cure. old and 
fistulated sores, 16x7 Markham Caval. vii. 6.^ There many 
times followeth cankerous sores and fistulating. 1633 , A. 
Read Chirurg. x-\ix, 2x3 Wounds tending to fistulatlon. 
1656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 312 Cankers and 
fistulated wounds must be cured by fire. 1659 Bp.Gauoen 
Slight Healing,s{,xfdxi) 2 The old sores and fistulating ulcers 
of this Church and State. 

Pistule: anglicized form of Fistula, q.,v. 
Fistulidan (fistiwdidan). Zool. [f. mod.L. 
fistulid-es (see Fistula and -id) + -an.] (See 
quot. 1842.) . . . - 

183s Kirby (finst. Anim. I. vl. 214 The third and last 
section of the Echinoderms .. are the FistuUdons. - 1842 
Brande Diet. Sc. Lit. 4* Art, FistuUdans ,. a tribe of 
Echinodermatous animals, comprehending those which have 
an elongated cylindrical tube-like bod}'. 

Fistuliform (fi’stiiHifpjm), a. [f. Fistula + 
-(i)roRM.] Of the form of a reed or tube. ’ r • 
1823 W. Vmwxes Introd. Mini (ed. 3) Introd. 88 Minerals 
occurring in round hollow columns are termed fistuliform.. 
Stalactites and iron pyrites occur fistuliform. 

Pistalose (fistixdJu's), a. [ad. "h. fistulos-us,. 
f. fistula : see -OSE.] ='next. 

cx^o Pallad. on Husb. i. 375 For bylding better is. the. 
harder myne The fistulose and Softer lete it goone To coyer 
with. 1846 Worcester (citing Hooker\ Fistulose, formed 
like a fistula; fistular. .x88i A^rt^wr^ XXIII. 426 A mass 
of fistulose coral. 

I'isttllo^S (fi'StiiHss), a. . [ad. L. fisHtlos-us--. 
see prec. and -ous.] , 

\. Path. Of or pertaining to a ’fistula; of the 
nature of a fistula ; attacked by a fistula. • ' ; 

16x1 CoTGR., Injection a squirting, or conueying of a 
liquid medicine .. into a hollow and fistulous vlcer. 1721 
S. Sewall Z?/<z^.i3 Alar. (1882) III. 284 His fistulous thigh.' 
*797 BAiLLiE'A^rZ'. Atiat. (1807) 337 A fistulous orifice is 
gradually formed. X869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 98 Fistulous sores are apt to be produced. 

2. a. Resembling a pipe or tube in form, tubuljw. ' 
b. Having or containing a tube or tubes ; honey- 
combed with small tubes. ' c.' Of a flower: Having' 
mairy long hollow florets. , , 

. 1578 ‘Banist^ Histi Man iv, 48 b, The flesh of if [the 
tongue] is rare, Fistulous, & soft. x6ox HoliA-ND P/fwyl.'xi. 
i. 310 Hanging togither only by a little pipe and fistulous j 
conveiance. 1603 ^ PtutarcICs Mor. 1009 As for the flesh 
of the Polype, it is to see to, fistulous, and spongeous, like'' 
imto hony-combs.‘ 'X67X Gre\v i. v..(i682) 39 

The Fistulous Pouches of Wake-Robin, or of Dragon. - 
1688 J. CiA^TON in Phil. Trans. XVIIL 128 .Vipers, .have 
I believe their Poisonous Teeth Fistulous. 17x2 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs I. 185 The, Flowers . . having their lower Part 
fistulous. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 159 Stems fistulous 
rooting. 1858. Times 4 Nov. 7/3 The careworn soil-k. 
pierced with fistulous passages of miles of hard piping, 
risty (fi’sti), a. [f. Fist 5A1 + -yI.] Of or 
pertaining to fists/ or their use in boxing. ' • - 
x68x CoLViL HTtig’s Sujjltc. (175T) 34'A 'fisty strife- Be-* 
tween a preacher and his wife. •1821 Byron fuanxt,\v, 
Like to the'champion in the fistynn'g. 1840 Thackeray- 
ParisSh. Bh. (1867) 409 He engages in a fisly combat. with, 
a notorious boxer. 
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’ Pit, f;^te (fit)> sb.^'-'Obs. exc. ar^h.- • Forms : 
I filt, 4-5'fyt(t, -4-6fitt(e,‘5-6, g fytte, 5-8 fit. 
[OE. fitt str. fem. — OS. ^fittia, preserved in 
latinized form in the preface to ^^HHiand ; * Juxta 
morem vero illius poematis, omne opus per vitieas 
distinxit, quas nos lectiones yel sententias possnmus 
appellare*. - ' ‘ 

• Some regard the word as identical with OJiG'. jica list of 
cloth, mod.Ger. fitze skein of yam, also explained in the 
17th c. as *the thread with which weavers mark off a day's 
work’; the sense-* division or canto' of a poem’ might well 
be a transferred use of, this. The Ger. word corresponds to 
ON. str. femi, hem, also * weh ' of a bird’s foot : — OTeut. 
*Jitjti, of unknown origin; see remarks under next sb.] 

1 . A part . or section of a poem or son^; a canto. 

c888 K. jElfred Boetk. xxxi. § i (Gr.) Se wisdom ka has 

fitte asungen hmfde. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. L 130 Cumse[k] 
her a Fitte. .CX386 Chaucer Sir Thojas 177 Lo, lordes, 
beer isafyt; If ye wil enymore of it, To telle it wol I fonde, 
rr 1400-50 Alexander 5626 Now fjmes here a fitt & folows a 
nothire. C1450 Bk, Curtasye 349 in Babees Bk. 309 Of cur- 
tasie here endis secunde fyt. 1589 Puttenham Fng. 
Poesie I. xxvi. (Arb.) 65 This Epithalamie was deuided by 
breaches into three partes to seme for three seuerall fits or 
times to be song. 1771 Johnson 'Z r/. to Langton 20 Mar. 
in Bosivell, Dr. Percy has written a long ballad in many 
fits. x8x2 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xciit. Here is one fytte of 
Harold’s pilgrimage. -; 1864 Skeat Uhland's Poems 213 
The first ‘fytte ' here is ended. 

2 . A Strain of music, stave. Also, to dance a fit, 

■ a 1500 lak ^ his stef dame in Herrig's Archiv XC. 78, 
I shall yow shewe of, my gle : Ye shall haue a fytte, 
?ax548 King Estmere 243 in Percy Reliq. (1765) I. 68 To 
playe my wiffe and me a fitt. -^1550 R. Wever Lusty In- 
ventus in Hazl. Dodstey II. 48, 1 would fain go dance a fit. 
1578 Gude^ G. Zrt//.(r868)i82 Sa sail thay pype ane mirrie 
fit. 1673 True JVorship God 65 An afternoon Sermon . . 
many times.. serves only like a fit of Musick, to Lull them 
asleep after their Dinner. i68x W. Robertson PhraseoL 
Gen. (1693) 61X Come now, strike up and give us a fit. 

Pit (fit), sh^ Forms ; i fitt, 4-7 fitt(e, 5-6 
fytt(e, 4/ 6- fit. [OE.^//, str., of uncertain gender; 
recorded only once ; the sense ‘ conflict ' seems 
probable from the context. 

The OTeut. type *fitjo-, ‘id is not found in any other lang. 
with any of the senses explained below. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the word may be cognate or even identical with 
prec.j and that the primitive sense may have been ‘juncture 
‘meeting’; cf. the vbs. lct\.Jitja to knit, early mod. Du. 
vitten ‘ to accomodate, to fitt, to serve '(Hexham); on this 
supposition Fit sb?, a., and v. would also be cognate.] 

•fl. Conflict, Struggle. Only in OE. rare^^. 
axQoo Cxdmon's Gen. 2072 (Gr.) [Abraham] sloh and fylde 
feond on fitte. • 

+ 2 . A position of hardship, danger, or intense 
excitement ; a painfnl, terrible, or exciting experi- 
ence, Obs. 

In quot. 1550 there is an apparent re-development of the 
OE, sense. 

^■1325 Song'Yesterday 93 in E. E. P. (1862) 135'patTerful 
fit may no mon fie. • CX386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 264 We ban 
had an yvel fit today. Ibid. 310 So mefy a fit ne had she 
nat ful yore. ‘—Wife'sProl.^z This nobleking. .The firyte 
night had many a mery fitte With eche of hem. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 5197, I mene not that [love], which . . bringith 
thee in many a fitte, And ravysshxth fro thee all tbi witte. 
a 1440 Sir Eglam. 254 An hardere fytt never ye had. ?<t 1500 
Chester PI. (E. E.T. S.)2o5 And now that fitfmay I not 
flee. Ibid. 390 Four -i^ndes they be . .Which shall blow; . 
before Christ', .the'r is none so fell their fitt may flee. 1550 
Bale Eng. Votaries ii. Hvij b, The first fit of Anselme with- 
kynge William Rufus. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 8 In this 
fearefull fit also of an eclipse.- 

+ 19 . In I fithc. bccas. ; A mortal crisis ; a bodily 
state (whether painfnl or not) that betokens death. 

*579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 181 The patient . . is y* neerest 
death when he ihinketh himself past his disease, and the 
lesse griefe , he' feeleth y« greater fits' he endureth.- 1590 
Spenser Z.^.ii.vii. 66, The life did flit away out of her nest,. 
And all- his senses were with deadly fit opprest. 1591 1 — 
Ruines Time 598 Feeling the fit that him forewamd to die. 

3 . - a. A paroxysm, or one of the recurrent attacks, 

of a periodic or constitutional ailment. In later 
use also with %yider sense : A sudden and somewhat 
severe but transitory attack (of illness, or of some, 
specified ailmenp, , ' 

a 1547 Surrey Faith/. Letter declaretk. Songs «$• S. (1585) 
15 b. As sick men in their shakingfits procure them selues to 
sweat., x6oi Shaks. ful. C. 1. ii.xao Hehada Feauer. .And 
when the Fit was on him*, 1 did marke How he did shake. 
X667 D. Allsopp in xzth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comtn. App. v. 8 
Taken irith a fit of the collicke. •X69X Blair in W. S. l^erry 
Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. (i86o).1. 6 The Bishop of London 
. . was . . taken < ; with a fit of the stone. 1725 N. Robinson 
Th.' Phyiick 146 The Fits of Intermittent Fevers. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl, (1815) 3; I expect to be laid up with 
another fit of the gout. 1806-7 J- Beresford^ Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) iv. xvi, A violent fit of coughing. 1855 
Bain Senses Int. ii. ii. § 3 (1864) 123 A -cut or a scald is 
different from a fit of rheumatism or gout. 
fg. 1567 Drant Horace’s Art Poet. Cj b, Sawes there be' 
to cure thy greedie care': To master thjme assaltynge fyttes. 

t b. j/^r.'A'paroxysm of lunacy (formerly viewed 
as a periodic disease). Obs. ' 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. xv. i. 17 "Vnlesse some fit or frenzie do 
possesse her. XS90 — Com. Err. iv. iii. 91 Belike his wife 
acquainted with bis fits On purpose shut the doores against • 
his way. 1697 Drvden dEnetd iii. 565 In her frantick Fitts. . 
1722 "^VoLLASTON Relig. NaUhe. 201 Cruel tyrants. ;who (at 
least in their fits) divert themselves with the pangs and con- 
vulsions of their fellow-creatures. , 

c. A sudden seizure of any malady.attended with 


loss of consciousness and power of motion, orwith 
convnlsions, as fainting, hysteria, apoplexy, pam- 
lysis, or epilepsy. , In i8th c. often nsed spec, with- 
out defining word. = ‘fainting-fit’ or ‘fit of the 
mother,’ (i. e. of hysteria : see Mother) ; in recent 
use it suggests primarily the notion of an- epileptic 
or convulsive fit. •. 

1631 Bukton Anat. Mel. llf. iii. in. 6S9 A iealous woman 
that by this meanes had many fits of the Mother. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 141 Who .. fell straightway into 
a Convulsion and Epileptical fits. j68i Otway SoldUt^s 
Pori. I. i, One'Kiss of him were enough to cure Fils of the 
Mother. 1702 Steele Funeral i. C1734) ao Fits are a mighty 
help in the Government of a good-natured hfan. 1762 
Goldssi. at. IP. xxi. § 15 Observe the art of the poet . . 
When the queen can say'no more, she falls into a fit .. take 
my word for it; that fits are the true aposiopesis of modem 
tragedy. 1789 W. Buchan Med. (17901 629 Convulsion 
fits often constitute the last scene of acute or chronic' dis- 
orders. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger i. v,76When 
the fainting fit, came on in which she died. Mod. ‘Has 
she fainted?’ ‘ No, I fear it is a fit.’ 

d. Hence coUoql in various hyperbolical phrases, 
as to scream oneself mto Jits, to throw {a person) 
into fits. Also, To beat (a person, a thing) into 
fils : to defeat or excel thoroughly, ‘ beat hollow ’ ; 
to give {a person) fits : to inflict humiliating defeat 
on ; in U.S. to rate of scold vigorously. 

1839 Hood Talc Trumpet xxix. It beats all others into 
fits. 1848 Thackeray Bk. .Tw/j'xx, Till the little wretch 
.screams herself into fits. 1859 Farrar ful. Home i, He 
beat you to fits in the Latin verse. xBto L. Harcourt 
Diaries G. Rose II. 104 Such a proposal .. would have 
thrown him into fits. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. I. iv. If 
you could only give him his head, he would read the clergy- 
man to fits. 1872 E. Eggleston Hoosier Schoolm. xil 66, 
I rather guess as how the old man . .'will give particular 
fits to our folks to-day. 1885 Runciman Skippers 4- .JA., 
Old Pirate 87 We goes out and tackles a East Indiaman., 
and he gives us fits. 

4 . In various uses originally iransf. from 5. 

a. A sudden and transitory state of activity or 
inaction, or of any specified kind of activity, feel* 
ing, inclination, or aptitude. ’ 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. i. ii. 20 His seruants fear his 
solemn fittes. XS91 Sylvester Du Barias 1. iii. 1S6 The 
Sea- hath fits, alternate course she keeps From Deep to 
Shore and from the Shore to Deeps. 1634 Milton Comus 
546 Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy. 1667 Flavel 
Saint Ittdeed (1754) 143 We have our hot and cold fits by 
turns. 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Ex, xx.' 8 Stedfastljr 
resolve not in a Fit but constantly. ■ 174^ Berkeley Sins 
§ 213 Certain persons have fits .of seeing in the dark. 
<1x764 Lloyd A Talc Poet. Wks. 1774 I. '73 Who., to 
Tottenham Court In furious fits of zeal resort. xBo?^ W. 
Irving Salmng, xvii. (i860) ^91 This outrageous merriment 
.. threw the whole family into a violent fit of wondering. 
xBSaMiss Yonge Cameos l.ii.ii He had many fits of devotion. 
1882 Picton Cromwell ii. 25 'The boy had fits of application 
alternating with fits of idleness. 

b. Spec, in Optics, (see quot.‘iyo4). . 

1704 Newton OpticS'W. 111.(1721)256 The returns of the 
disposition of any Ray to be reflected I will call its 
easy Reflexion, and those of its disposition to be transmitted 
its Fits of easy Transmission, and the space it passes betvvwn 
everj' return and the next return, the Interval of its FitSi 
1803 Edin. Rev, I.^4S5‘ The' law of the fits .. might be 
fancifully resolved into a still more general law. 1831 
Brewster Optics xv. §83. 126 In virtue of which they 
possess at different points of their path fits or dispositions 
to be reflected or transmitted by transparent bodies. 

c. Often in phr.,.^y ' fits {and starts) : by irregular 
impulses or periods of action, at varying interv’als, 
fitfully, spasmodically* , Also. more rarely, 
•\‘upon, fits, by fits and girds (obs. exc. dtall)^ 
j* spasms, or j* turns ; j- by halves and fits. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. vii. 39 He doth not thinges 
by fittes as Creatures doe but he continueth alwayes m 
one will, r 16x5 G'. Sandys Trav. 72 A lazy people, that worke 
but by fits. 016x7 Hieron IVks. II. 489 Vpon fits you 
shall haue them talke like angels, and yet., are deuus 
indeede. X620 Sanderson Serin, ad Pop. i. (1681) *45 
thou hast these things only by fits and starts. 1635 Swan 
Spec. 'M. fidyo) 363 The swallow . . sleepeth but by 
and fils ' (as we say) which is no sound kind of rest. ms«> 
Fuller Pisgah i. 11. 5 That froward people worehiped him 
by fits and girds. X664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 25 '\yitbout 
any saliency or leaping, without any fits or starts in its 
gression. , 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 1. iv. § *7- 3°3 ^ 
suppose that Orpheus had by Fits and turns been of different 
humours. xy8z Mad. D’Arblay Let. . 19 Mar., Let me 
murmur as 1- will by fits, I would not, if I could, change 
your destination. 1785 T. Jefferson Cott. Wks. 1859 
426 No particular State, acting by fits and starts, can haras 
the trade of France, Holland, &c. ’ X791 Burke Th.Frenc 
Affairs Wks. VII. 49 The non-payment, .is only by fits an 
spasms. x8os Southey Mtidoc in IV. x, As the ® 

the central fire At fits arose. 1850 Tennyson B* bfim. 
xxiii. Breaking into song -by fits. 1862 JIrs. 

Mrs. Hallib, i. xiv, Jane was.. more hopeful by 
starts than continuously so. , X884 Chesh. Gloss.^^^n 
clock strikes by fils and gurds.’ 

• d. fThe time during ■which a -'fit’ lasts, a 
'spelP, -short period Also, a spell 01 

weather of a specified kind {obs. 

*583 Fulke Defence iii 205 After you have railed a fit. 
x6is Dyke Myst. Self Deceiving xit Which is not 
and rooted, but onely for a fitte. 0x625 Fletcher 
Lieutenant Vi. iv, I will not leave ye for a fit. 

Preston NeivCovt. (1634)213 He may for .a fit, P'J* 
hand to-wickedness. 1685 Temple Ess. Garden. 

I. 18S Attended by some -Fit .of Hot and pry ' 

1685 Drvden Horace, Ode in. xxix. iv, Sometimes tis grat 
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ful to the Rich, to try A short vicissitude, and fit of Poverty. 
172X SwjFT Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 556 A fit of good weather 
would tempt me a week longer. x868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss, S.V., ‘A strange dry fit we’ve had for seear.’ 

e. A capricious impulse, humour, mood. 

n:i68o Butler (1759) I. 174 Invention ..Disdains 

t’ obey the proudest Wit, Unless it chance to b’ in the Fit. 

1786 Burns To J. S. iv, Just now I Ve taen the fit o’ rhyme. 

1787 Mad. D'Arblav Diary 6 Mar., I assured him I was 
seized with a silent fit. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Oldtown Folks 
iv. 30 When the fit was on him, he would shoe a horse better 
than any man in the county, 

f. A violent access or outburst of laughter, tears, 
rage, etc. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 47 The Doctresse would have 
a shaking fit of Laughtp at you presently. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad {1677) 377 Achilles, when his fit of tears was 
laid . . came from his throne. 1678 Wanley Wond, IM. 
World V. ii. § 12. 469/2 In one of his drunken fits he was 
buried alive, 1778 Mad. D’Arbijvy Diary 26 Aug., [She] 
took me into a back room, and burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter. 1816 Shelley H er breath Tumultu- 
ously accorded with those fits Of intermitted song. 1874 
Carpenter Ment. P/iys. 1. vii. (1879) 325 A prolonged fit of 
grumbling. 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts 64 He would 
go off into fits of merriment over every word you uttered. 

5 . Comb., tis fit-meal adv., by fits and starts 
(cf. Piece-meal) ; fit-weed (see quot.). 

1593 Nashe Christ's T'. 34 a; Rather., then day-diuersi- 
fying Agues . . should fit-meale feede on them. 1756 P. 
Browne yauiaica 185 The stinking Eryngo or Filtweed . . 
All parts of this plant are reckoned very powerf^ul anti- 
histerics. 

■(•Fit, Obs. rare—^. In 3 fitte (2 syll.). 
[ME. Jitte, perh. OE. *fitta, of obscure origin ; 
possibly f. OE._/T//, Fit fA .2 
It might be supposed to be a subst. use of FlT^^., but that 
word has not been found before the 15th c., and is perhaps 
a derivative of this.] 

An adversary of equal power ; one’s * match *, 
^1250 Owl 4 * Night. 782 Thou deth mid strengths and 
mid witte That other thing nis non his fitte. 

Fit (fit), j^.4 [f. Fit t^.I] 

1 . The process of fitting or rendering fit. f a. In 
the phrase onl of Jit, app. meaning ‘fitted out, 
settled in life* (pbs. rare~~^^, b. A preparation 
or fiiixxigfor something (U,S.). Cf. outjii. 

a 1688 Bunyan Henv. Footman (X698) 42 Till my children 
are out of Fit. 1883 New Eng. jrnl. Educ, XVII. 133 
[This Academy] has for many years given an excellent fit 
for college. 

2 . A fitting or adaptation of one thing to another, 
es/>. the adjustment of dress to the body; the style 
or manner in which something is made to fit. To 
a fit', to a nicety. 

1823 W. T. Moncrieff Tom ^ yerry i. iv, A tight fit, not 
much hunting room. x868 E. Yates Rock Ahead 11, lit, 
He noticed all these details down to the fit of her gloves. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 60 A man May be ashamed 
too of his rustic fit. 1890 C. M. Woodward Manual Train. 
XV. 247 How to saw to a fit on the right or left of a line, 
b. concr, A garment that fits. 

1831 Examiner txf2 It’s rather a tight fit. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennis xvii, It [the gown] was an excellent fit, 

3 . ^oap'inaking. The condition of the liquid 
soap in the operation of * fitting ’ ; see Fit v. 10. 

1885 W. L, Carpenter Manujl Soap vi. 175 Practice and 
observation alone enable the operator to obtmn ‘ a good fit 
Ibid.t A fine fit gives a very large nigre. 

4 . A fit-out : a furnishing with all that is requi- 
site, esp. in dress ; an equipment. 

1836 Marryat Midsh, Easy xx. They condescended to 
have a regular fit-out— and it so happened that the fit-out 
was not far from a regular fit. 1844 Dickens Mart, Chuz, 
xxiii, Who says we ain’t got a first-rate fit-out? 

5 . Comb., as fit-rod (see quot.). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Fit-rod, a small iron rod 
with a hook at the end . . to ascertain the length of the bolts 
or treenails required to be driven in. 

Pit (fit), a. Forms : 5 fyt, 6 fitte, 6-7 fytt(e, 
6- fit. [First recorded c 1440; possibly f. Fit 
though as that word is known only from a solitary 
instance the derivation is veiy doubtful. The adj. 
is recorded a century earlier than the modern verb, 
and appears to be its source ; the view that it is 
a pa, pple. of the vb. fitte to marshal troops (see 
Fit t;.A 1) is tenable only on the assumption that 
the vb. had an unrecorded wider sense. To some 
extent the adj. appears to have been influenced in 
meaning by Feat a."] 

I . Well adapted or suited to the conditions or 
circumstances of the case, answering the purpose, 
proper or appropriate. Const, for- (also, rarely, 
with ellipsis of for') or to with inf. 

cx^o Promp. Paru.it^h Yyt, or congruus. 1550 
'^KLE.Image BothCk.xxx, Hh vb, Nothinge faire apered this 
stones . . whan they were hewen, squared and made fitte 
foundacion. 1594 Willobie in Skaks. C. Praise 10^ No 
tyme or fit occasion leave. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. Ii. 17 
Thou art fitter to be worne In my cap, then to wait at my 
heeles. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M v. Tench . . 
is fittest meate for labouring men. 1613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, 

II. ii. 117 Prethee call Gardiner to me, my new Secretary. 
1 find him a fit fellow, a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Boiuiuca iii. i, 
Steel us both with angers, and warlike' executions fit thy 
viewing. 1634 T, Johnson Party's Chirurg. xxvr. xxxvi. 
(1678) 654 The time fittest for the use of Apophlegmatisms 
is the morning. 1639 Fuller Holy War\. xxix. (1647) 281 
A Spaniard . . proposed the French Tongue as most fit. 


1663 Butler Hted, 1, i, 665 This is no fit Place Nor time, to 
argue out the Case. 1710 Prideacx Orig. Tithes ii. 53 
What is the fittest portion of our Substance to be set apart. 
1852 Miss Yonge Cameos I, ii. 14 Until he could find a 
fit_ opportunity of quitting Normandy. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Princ. x. v. § 32 (1875) 1x9 Forms of religion . . must 
be fit for those who live under them. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 25X Those stories are not fit to be repeated, 
b. absol . ; esp. in survival of the fittest. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. n. viii, ixi There is 'in every 
Nation and Community a fittest, a wisest, bravest, best. 
1867 H. Spencer Biol. § 193 II.53 By the continual sundval 
of the fittest, ‘such structures must become established. 

2 , Befitting the person or the circumstances, agree- 
able to decorum, becoming, convenient, proper, 
right. Const, as above. Now only in predicative 
use, as It is fit that, etc., or to with inf, 

CX440 York Myst, i. 65 Fetys and fayre and fygured full 
fytt. 1554-9 Songs ^ Ball, Ph. 4- Mary (i860) 4 In hyme 
voyd was nothyng that was nydfull and fytt. i^i Shaks. 
All's Well 111. vi. 14 It were fit you knew him, least .. he 
might at some great and trustie businesse..fay]e you. 2607 
— Cor. 111. ii.83 Say to them ’rhoa..Hast not the soft way, 
which thou do’st confesse Were fit for thee to vse. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Innovations (Arb.) 526 What is setled by 
(lustome, though it be not good, yet at least it is fit. 1649 
Bp.^ Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 203 There are 'Theologtcall 
verities fit for us to know and beleeve. a 1715 BuRNfCT Own 
7’f;«e(i766) 1 . 102 While he was balancing in his mind what 
was fit for him to do. 1787 Bentham Def. Usury x. 04 It 
is one thing, to find reasons why it is fit a law should have 
been made : it is another to [etc.]. 

absol. x68i Dryden Abs. ff Achit. 765 If the Croud be 
Judge of fit and just, And Kings are onely Officers in trust, 
Then [etc.]. x8io D. Stewart .fw. ii. i. i. 215 The 

idle generalities we meet with, .about the ideas of the good, 
the fit, and the becoming. 

b. In phrases, to see, think fit. 

i6it Bible 2 Macc. iv. xp Which., the bearers therof 
thought fit not to bestow vpon the sacrifice, a x687_Pettv 
Pol. A rith. (1690) 95 All these things may be done, if it be 
so thought fit by the Sovereign Power. X711 Steele Sped. 
No. 43 P 3 Where and in what manner we see fit. X76t 
Hume Hist. Eng. HI. Ixi. 322 Cromwell thought fit to 
indulge a new fancy. 1815 Mrs. Sherwood Susan Gray 73 
If God sees fit . . that 1 should marry, in his due time he 
will provide me with a worthy husband. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 477 The Athenians have thought fit to 
condemn me. 

t c. Needing, requiring, or calling for (action 
of some kind). Const, to with passive inf. Obs, 

1621 Elsinc Debates Ho. Zm/x (Camden) 54 to be 
so done, but the matter of Yelverion.. cannot be paste over. 
i66i-2 AIarvell Corr. xxxiii. Wks, 1872-5 II. 77 Wherein 
you shall find it [the Petition] fit to be alterd, be pleased 
to retume it corrected to us. *756 Burke Suhl, < 5 * B. Wks. 
x 8.12 I. 53 Good sense and experience.. find out what is fit 
to oe done in every work of art. 

+ 3 . Of a manufactured article : Of the right 
measure or size; made to fit, accurate in fit, well 
or close-fitting, Obs, 

1530 Palsgr. 3x2/2 Fytte as a garment or other thynge. 
X5^ Shaks. X. Z. L. iv. t. 50 One a these Maldes girdles 
for your waste should be fit. 1596 Harington Metam. 
Aja.v (1814) 8 To which you must have a hollow key with a 
worm fit to that screw. 1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 6 
The stopple ground very smooth and fit to the mouth of 
the Vessell. 1646 Crashaw Poems 118 Her garments, that 
upon her sit. .close and fit, *703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 169 
A square hole made fit to it in the hilhermost Cheek. 

4 . Possessing the necessary qualifications, properly 
qualified, competent, deserving. Const, as above; 
also ^of For phr. Fit to hold a candle to: see 
Candle 5 c, 

1573 Harvey Leiier-bk. (Camden) 44 Havifig now at 
the lenght so fit a barer as I have. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent, 
i. ii, 45 ’Tis an office of great worth. And you an officer fit 
for the place. <1x592 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) h 47 ^ They 
thought themselves fitter to govern than he. 1607-12 Bacon 
Ess., Youth 4 - Age (Arb.) 258 Yonge Men are fitter to 
invent, then to iudge ; fitter for execution, then for Councell. 
1621 LadyM. Wroth Urania None. .how much soeuer 
condemn’d, but may liue to be fit of commiseration and 
respect. 1670 Temple Let. to Earl Northumberlarui Wks. 
1731 II. 220 Nothing makes Men fit to command, like hav- 
ing learn ’d to obey, 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtslu i. i. {1840) 
22, 1 think my father is the fittest to give him his answer. 
1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 89 This is a business 
1 am not fit for, 1855 Bkowthnc FraLippazo’jLd.'ss^^ 
what the urchin's fit for. 2868 Bain Ment. ^ Mor, Sc. 
(1875)624 Every man. .being fitter to take care of himself 
than of another person. 

5 . In a suitable condition for doing or under- 
going something ; prepared, ready. Const. or 
to with inf. ; othenvise Obs. exc, dial. 

[<;x534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (C*amden 1846) I. 102 
Brittaine seemed . . feete for the invasion of hostilltie. ] 1568 
Grafton Chron. 11 . 113 The sayde Lewes was in all pointes 
fit for their bandes. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 85 The 
man that hath no musicke in himselfe .. Is fit for treason.^, 
1603 — Meas. fior M. iii» i. 266 The Maid will I . . make fit 
for his attempt. 1604 — 0 th. iii. iv. 166 If I doe finde him 
fit, He moue your suite. 1678 Bonyan Pilgr. i. (1847) 4 If 
I be not fit to go to Prison, I am not fit . . to go to Judge- 
ment. 1681 W, Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 610 Is 
the money fit? 1703 Moxon Medt. Exerc. 212 Having 
prepared the Work fit for the Lathe. 1784 Cowper Let. 10 
Feb,, When I am .. more fit for mental occupation than at 
any other time. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xix. 300 Uhey 
will be fit to eat in two or three daj’s.^ 1823 Crabb Techuol, 
Diet., Fit /or service (Mil.), , an epithet for healthy men 
capable of undergoing the fatigues of service, a 2825 F ORBV 
Voc. E. Anglia, *Come, stir, make yourself fit.’ 1846 J. 
Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) IL 345 Which makes 
the land perfectly clean and fit for the wheal crop. 


_b. Inclined, disposed. Now chiefly coUoq. and 
dial, in stronger sense : Angry or tronbied enongh 
to (do something desperate or vioient) ; exhausted 
enongh, ‘ ready ’ to (sink to the ground, etc.). 

1580 Baret Alv, F 603 Fitte . . Inclined, disposed, accoino. 
datus. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 30S When men are 
hea\'y laden with grief and sorrow, then are they fittest to 
call for and to receive refreshing, 1728 De Foe.S>'j/. Magic 
(1840)251 , 1 am fit to hang myself because I can’t find it out. 
1787 Burns To W. Creech 50 And Calvin’s folk are fit to fell 
him. xBzi Clare Vill. Minsir. II. 24 To look at things 
around he’s fit to freeze. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss 4- Gain 
11 He . . keeps you standing till you are fit to sink. 1878 
Ciimberld. Gloss., ‘They war fit to feyt abdut her.’ 

quasi-iTrfV. x8o8 in Spirit Pub. /mis. (i8<^) XII. 301 It 
made us laugh fit to kill ourselves. 

c. of things : Likely, ‘ enough ’ (to). coUoq. 

1776 Bentham Wks. 1 . 276 We hear now and then of a 
of Government fit to break one’s teeth, called an Ochlocracy. 

6 . ’ In Racing or Athletics: In good ‘form’ or 
condition; hence colloq. in good health, perfectly 
well. Fit as a fiddle : see Fiddle sb. i b. 

♦ 1869 Bradwood The O. V. H. (1870) 28 Vale House was 
not as ‘fit’ inside as modern conveniences might have made 
it. 1876 OuiDA Winter City vi. 124 To hear the crowd on 
a race-day call out. .‘My eye, ain't she fit !’ just as if I were 
one of the mares. 1885 Manch. Exam. 17 Jan. 5/5 General 
Stewart with his men and camels, all apparently well and 
fit. 1891 Dixon Diet. Idiom. Phr. s. v. Fit, ‘ How are you ?' 
— * Very fit, thank you ; never felt better.’ 

7. quasi-u^/y. —Fitly. 

c 1440 [See sense 2 above.] 1581 J. "Bell Haddon's Ansvi. 
Osor. 200 This would have accorded farre fitter with your 
exposition- 1591 Shaks. Tivo Gent. iv. iv. X67 , 1 was trim’d 
in Madam luHas gowne Which serued me as fit . . As if the 
garment had bin made for me. 16x3 W. Browne Brit. Past. 
II. i.Wks. X772 II. 33 Limos. .fed well. .Which serv'd Marina 
fit. 2630 M. Godwys tr. Bp. Hereford's Atm. End. 153 
The mention of Poole falls fit with our time. x6s7 Rand 
tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc ii. 75 One cup would go fit into 
the other. 

8 . Comb., as \ fit-forked adj. 

xs^8 Sylvester Dn Barlas 11. i. iv. Handy-cra/is 214 
Their fit-fork6d stems. 


rit (fit), v.^ Forms: 5 fitte, 7 fitt, fyt(t, 6- 
fit. [Sense 1, found only in the Morie Arthur 
c 1400, is of uncertain etymology, but may possibly 
be f. Fit sb.^ Apart from this use, the Word first 
appears late in lOth c. when it was presumably a 
new formation on Fit a. The coincidence of form 
and meaning with the i6-i7th c. Du. and Flemish 
viiten to suit, agree, adapt, is remarkable, but 
most probably the two words have developed their 
identical sense independently by different processes, 
though they^ may be from the same ultimate root. 

In mod. editions of isth c. works, the words sit, besit 
(ss to be becoming), sitting (a- becoming) are often misprinted 
fit, b^i, fitting: the latter do not appear to be older than 
the Elizabethan period, but when once introduced they 
rapidly superseded the older synonyms ; probably owing to 
their obvious connexion with FiTrr., they were felt to ex- 
press the meaning more forcibly.) 

+ 1 , 1 . irans. To array, marshal (soldiers), Ohs, 
Only in the Morte Arthur. 

? a X400 Morie A rth, X755 Thus he filter his folke. Ibid. 
1989 The kynge . . ffittes his fote-mene, alles hym faire 
tnynkes. Ibid. 2455 J>e frekke men of Fraunce folowede 
thare aftyre, ffaire fitlyde one frownte. 


II. To be fit, becoming, or suitable (to). 
t 2 . intr. To be fit, seemly, proper, or suitable. 
Chiefly inipers. or quasi-fw/£?;'.r. Obs. or ai'ch. 

(The first examples given under the trans. sense 3 may 
belong here, as the obj.-pronoun is probably dative. Cf. 
similar use of sit.) 

XS74 H. G. tr. Caianeo's Most brie/e Tables A iij a, Howe 
to determine vppon a sodayne fitteth well to euerye one 
that hath anye doinges. X592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. i. v. 77 It 
fits when sucha Villaine is a guest. 1594 Spenser Amorettl 
liv. 5 Sometimes I joy when glad occasion fits, 1594 First Pi. 
Contention (18^) 8 whose Church-Hke humours fits not for a 
Crown. *594 C.KaE'U Huarte's Exam. Wi/s(s6x6) 130 This 
fitteth not to be remembered to the Preachers of our lime. 
CX620Z. BoYD.Zr<??i’f./^/i>xt'e’^j(i855)5Amittais Sonne files for 
what I intend. 1632 Milton Penscroso 78 If the air will 
not permit, Some still removed place will fit. 1671 — Samson 
13x8 To appear as fits before th' illustrious lords. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 99 None^ will deny but that Greatnesse 
and Conveniency being conjoynt fits best. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
HI. 83 'The genial banquet o’er, It fits to ask ye, what your 
native shore, And whence your race? 

To agree or harmonize ivith. Ohs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A . iii. i. 266 Why dost thou laugh ? it 
fits not with this houfe. X605 — Learwi. ii. 76 He. .Must 
make content with his Fortunes fit. 1S94 Carew Hitades 
Exam. Wits (1616) 119 A name, which might fit well with a 
furious Giant. 

S. Irons. ChieHy impers. or quasi-impers. To be 
suited or suitable to, be proper for ; to be m har- 
mony with, become, befit. . , ^ 

• a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ir. x. 142 b, How euill ‘JJJf 
haue such a sonne. 1590 Marlowe Edw. II. IH- > 
of more-weight Than his a prince (ife \respasse 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 1613 Few wor^.;Shall “t „,her kind 
best. 1671 MlCTOtt Samsm IJ236 This insole re ^ Boldness 
of answer fits. 1703 Rowe "k V I, ,, Thee first 

t.fit a Stranger. ^7.5 Pofe ,8^ 


does not f 


it fits, oh stranger! xr What the con- 

H. SiDDONS Mailt, lyt/e, & me not to inquire, 

tents of Sliddletons iii, Lead out the 

1852 Tennyson Death Dk. Il'ellt 
pageant; sad and slow. As fits an universal woe. 
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PITCHED, 


PIT. 

Eliot F. Holt I. i. Her person .. would have fitted an 
empress in her own right. 

f4. To be well adapted or suitable for; to 
answer or satisfy the requirements of ; to answer, 
suit. Also, 1 7h Jit ity fTh Jit ones itn-n ; to serve 
one’s turn. Ohs. 

1571 Hammer Chron. (1633) 179 Little John came to 
Ireland . .and found in the woods enough to fit his humours. 
1598 Shaks. Merry IF. ii.i. 166 Trust me, I thought on her ; 
shee*n fit it. 1603 Sir G. Fenton in Lisfiiore PafersStv. ii. 
(1887) I. 74 A coursse which may ease you, and yet will 
fytt my lume. 1677 Horneck Gi. Law Consid. iv. (1704) 
126 A temptation which will fit one, will not fit another. 
X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 197 Of these Rowlers they have 
several .. that upon all occasions they may chuse one to fit 
their purpose. 1749 Fielding Tom 5 [(?«r-fviii. iv. There is 
a piece of cold buttock and carrot, which will fit you. 

6 . To be of the right measure or proper shape 
and size for ; to be correctly shaped or adjusted 
to. Said «/. of dress; also^^. Often The 

cap fits : see Cap 9 . To fit to a T\ see T. 

1581 Pettie tr. Gnazzds Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 51 b, To finde 
a fashion for a saddle to fit anie Horse. 1603 Shaks. Meat, 
for M. iv. ii. 46 Euerie true mans apparrell fits your Theefe* 
a 1691 Boyle Firmness Wks. 1744 I. 278 As much of the 
stone, as was contiguous to the marchasite. .fitted the mar* 
chasite so close as if [etc.]. 1795 Burns Song^ Last May, a 
braw wooer, And how her new shoon fit her auld schachl’t 
feet. 18*8 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, [The] armour., 
is light, and will fit thee well. 184* Tennyson Walk 
to the M. 57 Those manners next That fit us like a nature 
second-hand. 1846 Greener Sc, Gunnery zerj A leaden ball 
to fit the bore. 1849 C. Broi^e Shirley I. iii. 49 You cannot 
always cut out men to fit their profession. 1863 W. C. Bald- 
win African Hunting vi. 152 The only utensil, .big enough 
to cook him in was a soap-boiler, which he just fitted. 1885 
J. DC Griez in Law Times LXXX. 138/2 A suit of clothes, 
which the latter, .refused to accept, on the ground that the 
clothes did not fit him. Mod. Your description fits him to a T. 

ahsol. 1782 CowpcR Gilpin xlvii, My head is twice as big 
as yours, They therefore needs must fit. 1889 Bridges Feast 
of Bacchus iir. 47 Pam. I like the hat. Ph. Is it comfort- 
able ? Pam. It fits like fun. 

b. intr. To be of such size and shape as to fill 
exactly a given space, or conform properly to the 
contour of its receptacle or counterpart ; to be ad- 
justed or adjustable to a certain position. Often 
with in (adv. and prep.), into, in with. 

Aec. Sev. LaU Voy. ii. (17x1) 142 On the upper Lip 
is a cavity or hole which the lower [printed upper] Lip fits 
exactly into. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 283 Then your 
Wainscot will fit exactly between any two lines of the 
Arch. 1867 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) I. App. 644 A 
statement which curiously fits in with our story. X89Z 
Speaker it July 37/1 The., complicated mechanism invented 
in the library would not fit into modern life. Mod, This 
peg fits into this hole. 

III. traits. To make fit. 

6 . To make fit or suitable ; to adapt to the object 
in view ; to make ready, prepare ; f rarely with up. 
Const. to with sb. or inf. \ otherwise dial. only. 

1600 Haklu\t Voy. III. 200 A notable strong ship.. in 
all thinges fitted for a man of warre. x 6 xi Bible Rom, i.\. 
22 The vessels of wrath fitted to destruction. 1628 Dioov 
Voy. Medit, (1868) 5 In like manner wee fitted our seleues 
for fight. 1634 Earl Cork Diary in Lismore Papers 
Ser. I. (1886) IV. 43, I rodd with my daughter, .to fyt the 
howse against her removal! thither. 1670 Nardorough 
yrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Vo^. (1711) 28, I judged this a very 
fit Harbour to fit the Ship in. 1674 tr. SchefePs Lapland 
66 Skins, either plain or fitted up for use. 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Irnprov. 53 There is much in preparing and fitting of 
the Flax. 1703 Moxon il/rcA. 74 You must know 

how to grind, and whet them, for they are not so fitted 
when they are bought, xyx^-zo Pore Iliad ir. 186 They 
urge the Train, To fit the Ships. ^37 Bracken Farriery 
JrnPr, (1756) 1 . 33 This.. fits the Glands to perform their 
Office. 1784 CowpER Task i. 374 Winds from all quarters 
fit the limpid element for use. X877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers 
Flor. i. I The action of time may fit Rome.. for becoming 
the capital of Italy, x88o W. Comw, Gloss, s. v,, ‘ When shall 
I fit the dennar?* 

b. To render (a person) competent or qualified. 
Const, as above. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. i- § 1 [If] that which fitteth 
them bee their vertues. 1647 Trapp Comment, on Epist. 
681 Such as fits a man for some particular calling. X67X 
Milton P. R. 1. 73 Who. .Pretends to. .fit them so Purified 
to receive him pure. 1720 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. 
IX. 48 To fit himself to shine in it more conspicuously. 1820 
W. Irving I. 174 Accomplishments, fitting him 

to shine both in active and elegant life. 1888 Bryce Arncr. 
Comniw. III. Ixxx. 54 It . . does not completely fit liim to 
weigh the real merits of statesmen. 
absol. (U.S. only.) 

1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 426/2 There are schools that 
fit for Harvard. There are those that fit for Yale. 

7. To fashion, modify, or arrange so as to con- 
form or correspond to something else. Const, to, 
formerly also f into, t for. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (.\rb.) 473 For as thou framest thy 
manners, so wil thy wife fit hers. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. i, 
i. 118 To fit your fancies to your Fathers will. 16x5 R. 
Bruch tr. Gerhard's Soule's Watch title-p.. Heavenly 
Meditations, .fitted to all the Dayes in the Weeke. c X64S 
Howell Lett. iv. xiv. 19 , 1 return here enclos’d the Sonnet 
. .rendered into Spanish, and fitted for the same Ayr it had 
in English. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. (1845) 36 Scarce any 
thought will puzzle him to fit words to it. 17x8 {title) A 
Book of Ps.ilms in Bhank Verse fitted into the tunes com- 
monly used. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxv. 6 Expert In 
fitting aptest words to things. 1855 H. Reed Lect. Eng. 
Lit. L (1878) 36 How exquisitely the individual man and 
the external world are fitted to each other. 1877 Huxley 


Amer. Addr. i. 29 , 1 have no reason to suppose that she 
[Nature] is bound to fit herself to our notions, 

8 . To fix, apply, adjust, or insert (something) so 
that it fills exactly the required place, or conforms 
to the contour of its receptacle or counterpart. 
Const, in, intOy oily tOy upon ; also with in adv. 

x6xx. Bible i Kings\\. 35 Gold, fitted vpon the carued 
worke. 1628 Dicby Voy. Medit. (x868) 86 The Jonas (to 
whom wee continually fitted saileb 2667 Milton P. L, vi. 
W3 Let each.. Fit well his Helme. 2670 Narborouch 
Jrnl. in Acc. Sev, Late Voy. (1711) 30 The rest of the 
seamen fitted Rigging. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 136 
Having,. fitted in the Bressummers, Girders, Joysts, etc. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe i. 242 He had a Bow and Arrow, and 
was fittingit to shoot at me. 1796 H. Hunter iT.St.-Pierrc's 
Stud. Nat. (1799)1. 31 The tyrant.. who fitted the unhappy 
traveller to his b^ of iron. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, 
Fit rigging, to cut or fit the standing and running rigging 
to the masts, etc. 2829 CasselVs Tcchn. Educ. IV. 78/1 
The practiceof fitting them [water-tight bulkheads] has since 
become common. 1883 Knoivledge 13 July 30/1 A dress- 
maker would fit the belt best. 1M5 Law Times LXXIX. 
366/2 Hoods will also be fitted over the tops of the doors. 
fg. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) V. 24 The accuracy with 
which the question and answer are fitted into one another. 

b. To fit on : to try on (a garment, etc.) with 
the view of ascertaining whether it fits the person. 
(Also colloq. with the person as ohjP^ To fit the cap 
on : to take some allusion as applying to oneself. 

2842 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades 431 When the suits are 
commanded to be fitted on. 2842 Tennyson St, S. Siylitcs 
206 The crown ! the crown ! So now *tis fitted on and grows 
to me. 1856 Reade Never too Late x'xiv. The truth is 
when a searching sermon is preached, each sinner takes it 
to himself. .1 am glad the prisoners fitted the cap on. 

f 9. To appoint, determine, or settle as may be 
fitting. Obs. 

x6. . Beaum. & Fl. Laws Candy i. i, My prisoner .. I sur- 
render: Fit you his ransom. — Mad Lover \\\. i, If by 
my meanes Your busines may be fitted. 2621-31 Laud 
Sev. Serm. (1847) 10 This time is in God to fit. 

fb. Sc. To adjust or balance (an account); also, 
to examine, test, or audit (accounts). Ohs. 

2653 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Rcc. Soc.) II. 269 To melt 
with Mr. George Young and to fill and cleir ane compt 
with him. 

10. Soap-making. To bring (a mass of fluid soap) 
into such a condition that it will separate into two 
strata, the tipper purer than the lower. 

2866 Tomlinson Cycl. Useful Arts II. 539 The soap is 
fitted, i. e. the contents of the copper are fused in a v eak 
lye or in water, 2885 W, L. Carpenter Manuf. Soap vi. 
173 The English practice is lo fit rather ‘fine.’ 2887 
Encycl, Brit. XXI L 204/1 It is impossible to ‘fit’ or in 
any way purify soft soap. 

IV. 11. To supply, furnish, or provide with 
what is fit, suitable, convenient, or necessarj'. ?0hs, 
when obj. is a person. 

XS9X Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vH. 42 Fit mewith such weedes 
As may beseeme some well reputed Page. 2595 — John 
HI. iii. 26, I had a thing to say, But I will fit it with some 
better tune.^ 2627-77 Feltham Resolves i, xxv. 44 Those 
[senses] which carry the most pleasing lasts, fit us with 
the largest reluctations, 2653 Walton Angler 71, I wil fit 
him to morrow with a Trout for his breakfast. 2660 Boyle 
New Exp. Phys.-Mech. Proem 7 The last nam’d Person 
fitted me with a Pump. 1703 hloxoN Mech. Exerc. 32 
Having fitted yourself with a Hole in your Screw-plate. 
2737 Bracken Farriery Irnpr. (2757) II. 61 They will pre- 
tend, .that they can fit you to a Title with such a Horse. 
2892 Law Times Rep. LXVII, 252/1 A steamship of 2074 
tons net, fitted with steam steering gear. 

b. t refl. To fit oneself*, to suit oneself, get 
suited. Also pass, ’ To he fitted : to be suited, dial. 

2667 Pepys Diary 29 Jan., He.. promised she should 
stay till she had fitted herself, 1786 Burns To G. Hamilton 
14 If sae be ye may be Not fitted otherwhere. 2877 N. W, 
Line. Gloss., I’m just fitted 2vhere I am, iZQzLanc. Gloss., 
Fitted, suited, served. 

c. To fit out '. to supply with what is necessary ; 
to equip, rig out. Obs. exc. JVdut. or transf. from 
that use. 

2670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 63 A Dutch Ship may be 
built and fitted out to Sea for half the terms an English 
Ship can. 2722 De Foe Plague (1754) 9 All loaded with 
Baggage and fitted out for travelling. 2742 Richardson 
Pamela I. 21 My poor honest Dress, with which you fitted 
me out. 1776 Trial of Nuudocotnar I saw Maha 

Rajah. . order the house to be fitted out for him. 2824 Lanuor 
Dnag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 206/2 If they had, they would 
fit out a cutter. 2840 Thirlwall Greece VII. i8? The Athe- 
nians, in addition to the galleys which they had before, 
fitted out others, 2803 Stevenson Catriona 2 At a mer- 
chant'.s in the I.uckenTOoths I bad mj’self fitted out. 

d. I'o fit up ; to supply with necessary fittings, 
furniture, or stores. 

2670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 11. 56 The Dutch ..do fit up 
more Ships for Navigation, and cheaper than the English. 
2728 Pope Lei. to 5«'(/?2o June, He has fitted up his farm. 
2822 Shelley Epipsych. 515 , 1 have fitted up some chambers 
there. 2859 Jephson Brittany xv. 243 The kitchen was 
fitted up with lai^e boilers and ovens. 

trans. 2869 J. Martineau Ess. II, 256 Their neighbouring 
skies are fitted up with moons. 

12. To visit (a person) with a fit penalty ; to 
punish. Ohs. exc. Australian, Also dial, with out. 

a 2625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant iv. i, If I do not fit ye 
let me frie for’t. 2685-8 Roxb.^ Ball, VII, 470 His Lass 
then presently devis’d to fit him for his whoring. 2782 
Miss Burney Cecilia (1809) II. 229 With a look that implied 
—I’ll fit you for this i 2^9 Boldrewood Robbery under 
Arms (1890) 3 A sergeant of police was shot in our last 


scrimmage, and they must fit some one over that. Jiud 
(Derbjrshire) I’ll fit you out for this, 

tFlt, v.- Obs. rare-'^ [f. Fit rf.2] tmns. 
To force by fits or paroxysms out of (the usual 
place). 

C1600 Shaks. Sonti. cxix, How haue mine eies out of 
their Sphe.ares bene fitted In the distraction of this madding 

Fit (fit), ^.3 [Sc. pronunciation of Foot.] In 
the game of Curling (see quots.). 

1831 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 985 Fit fair and rink straight. 
1892 J. Kerr Afrrf. Curling; 361 The crampit or the hack is 
immoveable, and no advantage must be taken by changing 
to a place from which the shot could he more easily taken. 
This is fit fair. Ibid., He must first fit the tee, i.e. he 
must so place himself that his eye travels along the central 
line toward the farther tee, while his right foot rests in the 
hack or on the heel of the crampit. 

Fit, Sc. and dial. var. of Foot ; also var. (dial, 
or vulgar) of fought : see Fight v. 

Pitch (fitj), sbj Obs, cxc. dial. Forms ; 4-5 
ficche, fetch, 5-6 fiche, 6 feche, fytoh, fitche, 
5- fitch, [var. of Vetch.] 

1. = Vetch ; the plant Vida sativay or its seed. 
Also attrib.y as fitch-grass. 

2382 WvcLiF /fa. xxviii. 25 Barly, and myle, and ficctie 
[2388 fetchis] in ther coestes. c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 
550 Fitches flynge afore hem [briddes] ofte. 2559 Bp. 
Aylmer Harborowe Hj, Satan.. soweth tares and fytehes 
of heresies and sectes continually. 26x2 Bible Isa. xxriii. 
25 Doth he not cast abroad the fitches? 2725 Bradley 
Fam, Diet. s. v. Sami, It ivas solved ivith Oats and Fitches. 
2780 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arfi (ed. 2) II. 57 Rib-grass, 
fitch'grass . . and rye-grass. 2876 in Whitby Gloss., Fitches. 
t b. With reference to the size of a vetch-seed. 
2590 Barrouch Meth. Phisick. i. xxxvii, 61 Put in 
a peece of a spunge as much as the fiche. 2634 Peackam 
Genii. Exerc. i. xxii. 69 A little eare-waxe to the quantitie 
of a fitch. 

f 2. transf. Something resembling the seed of a 
vetch. Obs. 

2625 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. viii. 102 Red Vetches or Fitches 
in the residence.. are recorded.. to sigmfie.. great inflam- 
mation of the Liuer. 

Fitcb. (fitJ), sb?- Also 6 fy^che, feche, fyche, 
fiche. [a. (perh. through an unrecorded OF. form) 
MDu. visseyfisse, whence OF. A'jr/ F itchew.] 

1. Fitchew. 

2550 J. Coke Eng. 4- Fr, Heralds § 213 (1877) 1x8 We have 
martems.. otters, fitches, squerelles, etc, 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts (165B) 272 They say ‘they stink like _an 
litis, that is, a filen, or poul-cat. x66x Lovell Hist. 
Anim. Min. 49 Fitch. .The part of use taken from them 
is the skinne, 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fitch, a Polecat. 

2. The fur or hair of a polecat. 

1502 Will of Sowerby (Somerset Ho.) [Furred with] 
baches. 1663-73 Bullokar, Fitch, the furr of the Poleat. 
2879 M. M. Backus in Encycl. Brit. IX. 83^1 Fitch Sue 
about that of the American mink. 1B84 J. C. Staples m 
GirVsOvm Paper 8 Mar. 554/3 Some [brushes] are made 
of sable, fitch, and other hairs. 

3. A brush made of the hair of a fitchew or pole' 
cat ; also, a small brush made of hog’s hair. 

2873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 206 The smallest hog- 
hair brushes are called fitches. 

4. attrib.y ns fitch-bintsh, -hair. 

2840 Thackeray Paris Sk, Bk,, French Sch.Paint.hxi.S\, 
Can you describe it ? No, not if pens were fitch-brusnes. 

Fitch, V. Sc, and north, dial. [app. an inter- 
mediate form between Fike and Fidge.] 

1. intr. ‘ To move by slow succussations from one 
place to another’ (Jam.). Cf. Fidge v. 

2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. iv. viii. 35 piey arc so 
nettled therewith, that they fitch hither and thither. 179 ® 
A Wilson Poems 63 A speakin’ Pack’s owre learnt for 
me, Or ane that steers an’ filches. 

2. trans. *To move any thing a little way from 
its former place ’ (Jam.). 

2892 Norihumb, Gloss., Fitch that flake — remove that 
hurdle. 

b. ‘ To lift and lay down again, to touch a thing 
frequently * (Jam.) ; = Fidge z^. 

[2692 J. Curate Sc. Presbyt. Eloquence iii. 90 This John 
[Simple] was ordinarily called Fitch-cape .ana Claw-^n* 
because in the time of Preaching, or Praying he used to 
claw his Head, and rub his Callet.] . 

tPi*tcliant, a. Obs. [var. of Figent: ct. 
Fitch v."] Nimble, restless. 

c 2600 Beaumont Grammar Lecture Sloane MS. i7®9 f* 

To visit often the pagan puppett playes, and to beholu 
their fitchant anticks. 

Fitche, -^e n. Her. ' Also anglicized 

Fitchy. [ad, Ft. fiche, fichie, pa. pple. olfichtf to 
fix.] Fixed: applied to a cross, the lower ex- 
tremity of which is sharpened to a point. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie i\. 64 b, S. beareth Sable twoo 
Delphines d’ Argent, addorsez hariant, betwene sixe Crosses 
Botony Fitche. ax 66 z Fuller Worthies (1662) 14^ 
Cross Patee fitchee betwixt the Attire. 2864 Boi^cll 
Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. vi. 29 When the shaft of any Cross 
is pointed at the base, it is said to be Fitch6e. 

Pitched (fitjt), a. Her. Also 7 fitchot. [f- 
prec. -r -ED ^.] —prec. 

2562 Armorie 57 a. The field Azure a crossefprmye 

filched Or. 16x2 Cotgr,, Croix fichie, a crosse Fitenet. 
2688 R. Holme Armoury m. 245/1 Pencils of all sorts. , 
as Duck Quill pointed and Filched. 2705 Hearne 
21 Dec., A Fessc .. between three Crosses filched Gules. 
2889 in Elvin Diet. Her.,%,y, FitchS. 
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Fitcber (fi’tjai), v. Mining, intr. (See quot.) 
x86s Garland Cormu, IJ’ords in yni!. Hoy. Inst. 
Comw. Apr. 48 Fiichered; io ht baulked, stopped short. 
The word is mostly used in mining, where some difHcuIty 
occurs in the boring of a hole for blasting, 

Fitcliet (fi'tjet). Also 6 fechet, 7-8 fichat. 
[dim. of Fitch 
1. =riTCHEW I, 2. 

*535 in Weaver Wills (1890) 29 My blew furryd 

gowne of fechets. 1653 Walton Angler i. i. 14 The Fichat 
. . and the like creatures, i^a T. Simpson Vermin-Killer 
23 The Polecat, Fitchat, Fitchew, Formet. 1885 [see 
Fitchew i]. 

1 2. Incorrectly : The weasel. Ohs, exc. dial. 

1693 'B.k\ S ynoPs. Anitnal. 105. 1713 Richardson in Phil. 
Trans. XXVIll. 170 He [Kay] says that Mustela vul- 
garis is called here a Foumart or Fitchet. i88x Leicester 
Gloss.y Fitchet, .sometimes incorrectly applied to a weasel. 
Pitcbew (fi’tJi'Z). Forms: 5 fechu, fychew, 
{plural fecheus, iychews, -eux), 6 fechowe, 
ficheuxe, fitcbewe, 7 fitoholl, fltchaw, S 
fi(t)cher, jatohole, 4- fitchew, [a. OF. ^ssel 
(pi. Jissianlx)y later Jissati (Cotgr.), a diminntive 
formation on the word which appears in Ou. of 
1 6-1 7th c. as fissc, vissCi vitsche (see Kilian and 
Hexham).] 

1. A foumart, polecat. 

14x8 E. E, Wills (1882)34 My furre of Fycheux. i486 
Bk. St. Albans Bvijb, That no fulmertis nor fecheus.. 
com nott in to hir. 1577^ Harrison England iir. iv. 
(1878) II. 25, I might here intreat . . of . . the weasell . . 
fitchew, and such like, 1688 in A. L. Humphreys Hist. 
Wellington (1889) 125 Pd. for killing of a fitcholl and a 
hedgehogg Zd. 1752 Sir J. iixix. Hist. Attim, 547 They all 
call it.. Mustela; we the Weasel, the Foumart, or the 
Fitcher. ^87 Grose Provinc. Gloss.. Fiichole. a polecat, 
fitchet or ncher. 1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peters Pen- 
sion Wks. 1812 II. 18 Your fowls have suffer’d by the 
fitchews. 1885 EncycU Brit. XIX. 332/t To this [its fetid 
smell] it is indebted for its.. English namesyf/r/ir/j^Zr^tfry. 
b. Used as a term of contempt. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. IV. i, 150 ’Tis such another Fitchew. 

2. The fur of the polecat. 

CX2,^P. PI. Credo 295 A cote hah he furred WiJj foyns 
or wij> fitchewes o^er fyn beuer. 1493 Will of Sguyer 
(Somerset Ho.) Penulatam cum fychew pollys. 1502 Will 
of Grene (Somerset Ho.) (Gown furred with) Ficheuxe. 
*534 in Weaver Wells Wills (i8w) 98 My gowne furrj’d 
with ffechowe. 1721 Bailey, Fitenow, a Pole-cat. .also the 
skin of it. 

+ Prtchew, t/. Obs.—^ 

a X650 May Saiir. Puppy (1637) 85 Yet this is she., whom 
Pride did become as a full Oath doth a desperate Gallant : 
that fichew'd with a degenerate posture of the Chtnne, 

t Pi'tcliock- Obs. Also fich-, fy tchock, 
fitchuk. [f, Fitch jA 2 + dim. suffix -ock.] = 
Fitchew ; also as a term of contempt. 

a x6x5 Beaum. & Fl. Boudnea 1. ii, And make ye fight 
like fichocks. — Scornful Lady v. i, Farewell, fytchock 1 
1804 Buncumb Herefordsh. I. 213 A fitchock, a pole-cat, 
1847 Halliwell, Fiicfut. a polecat, also called, .fitchuk, 

t ri’tcliy, Obs. [f. Fitch -t1,] Re- 
sembling a fitch or vetch. 

x6xo Healey St. Ar/g. Citie of God 612 There 
cttla of lens, a little fitcnie kind of pease. 

Pitchy (fi'tji), Her. [Anglicized form of 
Fitch 6.] =FiTCH>i Also 
1650 Fuller iv. iv.68 Silver sockets, .made fitchy, 
or picked, to be put into the earth. 1763 Brit, Mag. IV. 638 
Three cross croslets, fitchy. 1864 Bootell Heraldry Hist, 
Sf 'Pop. XV. (ed. 3) 215 Crusily fitchy or. 

tPi'telfoot. Obs. rare — ^. [?Cf. Fittle fz.] 
An alleged designation for the hare, 

<2x325 Names of Hare in Rel. Ant. I. 133 The sittere, 
the gras-hoppere. The fitelfot, the foldsittere. 

Pitfol (fi-tful), a. [f. Fit sh^ + -ful. A word 
used once by Shakspere, and popularized by Avriters 
of the beginning of this century.] 

1. Of a disease: Characterized by fits or pa- 
roxysms. Obs. exc. in Shakspere’s phrase. 

t6os Shaks. Macb. in. ii, 23 Lifes fitfull Feuer. 1744 
Armstrong Presemu Health 1. 131 Quarlana . . this fitful 
p€«t With feverish blasts subdues the sickening land. 

2. Characterized by irregular fits of activity or 
strength; coming and going by. fits and starts; 
full of irregular changes ; spasmodic, shifting, 
changing, capricious, 

x8io Scott Lady of L,\. Prol., And down the fitful breeie 
thy numbers flung. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xxi, So seen by 
the dying lamp’s fitful light. 1832 Ht, Martineau Each ^ 
All ii. 18 His impulses were generous, but fitful. 1841 
Miall Nonconf. 1. 1 The fitful and convulsive energy they 
have at times displayed. 1874 Motley Bameveld I. i. 5 
.The first fitful years of peace. 

Pitfolly (fi'tfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -l.T^,] In a 
fitful manner ; by fits and starts. 

1792 WoRDSW. Descr. Sketches Poems (i888) 17/2 Fitfully, 
and in flashes, through his soul. Like sun-lit tempests, 
troubled transports roll. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. 
Phys. Sc. xxxvit. (1849) 4^4 Here we have a star fitfully 
variable. x88p Ruskin Prselerita HI. i8t The fireflies., 
shone fitfully in the still undarkened air. 

PitfolneSS (fi’tfulnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Fitful condition or quality. 

1825 Lytton Falkland 12 Fitfulness of temper. 1859 
Smiles Self-Help x, (i860) 264 A habit of fitfulness and 
ineffective working. 

Fitliel(^e, -ul, obs. forms of Fiddle. 


PITTER. 




Ti-tly, a. rare, [f. Fit a.-f-LT ^.] =FiTiT. 

*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 183 Giue chtlde that is^ fitly. 
1840 Browning SordeUo vi. 441 *Twere fitliest maintain the 
Guelfs in rule. 

Fitly (fi'tli), adv. [f. Fit a. + -ly 2.] 

1. In a Avay that is fit; properly, aptly, be- 
comingly, suitably, appropriately. 

c*S5o in Strype Cranmer (1694) App. No. 49. 138 Their 
heads [standith] most fyttely on London bridge. 15. . Tur- 
bervile Compi.losi Dove. Epilaphes etc. (156^7) 130 b, Eche 
part so fitly pight as none mought chaunge his place. 
1637 Shaks. Cor. iv. li. 34 Cats that can iudge as fitly of 
his worth, As I can of those Mysteries. 1667 Milton P. L, 
vni. 394 So fitly them in pairs thou hast combin’d. 1732 
Berkeley Alctphr. i. § 2 The mind of man may be fitly 
compared to^ a piece of land. <1x822 Shelley Cyclops 193 
Well, is thedinnerfitlycookedand laid? i87oSwiMBURNE£rj. 
4- Stud. (187s) 277 Seen fitUer by starlight than by sunlight, 
t b. At the fitting time or season. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Learx. ii. 184 From whence I will fitly bring 
you to heare my Lord speake. x6ix Bible Prov. xxv. ji 
A Avord fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
siluer. 1623-6 CocKERAM II, Fitly, opportunely. 

2. Comb.^ as fiily-contrived. fitly-fair. 

1598 Sylvester, Du Bartas 11. h. iv. Columnes 375 Our 
Learned Elders. .HeavVs shining Signes imagin’d mly*fair. 
1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 182 A fitly-contrived subject. 

Fitment (fi*tment). [f. Fit v. -h -iient.] 

ti. A making fit, preparation. Obs. 

x6xx Shaks, Cymb. v. v. 409 ’Twas a fitment for The pur- 
pose I then follow’d, 

f 2. That Avhich is fitting or proper ; duty. Obs. 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 6 When she should doe for clyents 
her fitment, .shee (etc.J. 

3. A piece of furniture. Usually in//. Fittings. 

x8sx Ord. 4- Hegul. R. Engineers § 4. 19 The expense of 
repairs of I’ences, Fixtures, Fitments, &c. 1862 Mrs. 

Freshfielo Grisons 4* Bern. xvii. 282 In keeping with the 
other fitments of the room. x888 lllustr. Lond. Neu's 29 
Dec., Every variety of Fitment and Furniture. 1891 Times 
22 Oct. 16/5 The library has an enamelled wood fitment. 

Fitness (fi*tnes). [f. Fit <t.-p-NEss.] 

1. The quality or state of being fit or suitable ; 
the quality of being fitted, qualified, or competent. 

X580 Barct F604 Ablenesse, fitnesse, handsomnes'^e, 
habilitas. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, vi. (1611) 193 Com- 
petent to shew their conueniencie and fitnesse. x6ox Shaks. 
All's Well II. ii. 31 Haue you, I say, an answere of such fit- 
nessc forall questions? 1748 Hartley Observ. Man n. ii. 158 
The Harmonies, and mutual Fitnesses, of visible things. 
X783 Burke Affairs India WTts. 1842 11 . ix His fitness for 
the supreme council. 1845-6 Trench Huls. Lect. Ser. 1. 
iii. 49 Every other man has . . fitnesses for one task rather 
than another. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 132 Their 
fitness as instruments of thought to express facts. 

b. The State of being morally fit ; Avorthiness. 

1647 W. Lyford Trattsl. Sinner (1648) 3 Not because of 
our works, or fitnesse, or betternesse of disposition in us. 
*745 Wesley Ansvj. Ch. 36 No Fitness is required at the 
lime of communicating. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 
332 To insist, .on a mere moral fitness. 

2. The quality or condition of being fit and proper, 
conformity Avith what is demanded by the circum- 
stances; propriety. 

*597 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. § 7. 13 In things the fitnes 
whereof is not of it self apparent. X613 Shaks. Hen. VIII 
11, iv. 23t The Queene being absent, ’tis a needfull fitnesse 
That we adiourne this Court till further day. 1784 Cowper 
Task v. 672 Make him hear Of rectitude and fitness. 1820 
Byron Let. \Vks. 1846, 153/t Theirsystem has its rules, and 
its fitnesses, and its decorums. 

b. The {eternal) fitness of things : a phrase 
extensiA’ely used in the i8th c. with reference to the 
ethical theory of Clarke, in Avhich the quality of 
moral rightness is defined as consisting in a ‘ fitness ’ 
to the relations inherent in the nature of things. 
Hence popularly used (at first Avith playful allu- 
sion) for : What is fitting or appropriate. 

Clarke’s own usual phrase is ‘ the eternal reason of things* ; 
but the words/"/ axA fitness are constantly used by him as 
synonyms of * reasonable ’ and ‘ reason ’. 

*705. Clarke Nat, 4- Rev. Rclig, (1706) 52 They (the 
HobbistsI have no way to show how Compacts themselves 
come to be obligator)’, but by inconsistently owning an 
eternal Fitness in the thing itself. X730 M. Tindal Christi- 
anity old as Creation 357 His [God’s] Commands are to be 
measured by the antecedent Fitness of Things. 1749 
Fielding Tom yonesw. iv. The rule of right, and theeternal 
fitness of things. 1749 Lady Luxborouch to Skenstone 
29 Nov. (1775) 148 My writing a Postcript after so long a 
letter is not according to the fitness of things, . , Note. Be 
it known, these words thus applied are fashionable. 1885 
Manch. Exam, 15 Sept. 4/7 Mr. Slagg .. showed a cha- 
racteristic sense of the fitness of things by confining his 
attention [etc.]. 

1 3. The quality of fitting exactly (cf. Fit a. 3) ; 
correspondence of size and shape. Obs, 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz* Surg. ii. xxv. 150 Have a good Knife 
also about you, in case you have need to cut the splinters to 
a fitness. 17x9 Be Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xi. 188 If there was 
any similitude or fitness, that I might be assured it was my 
own foot. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 235 Where there 
Avas the least want of fitness, .cither the stone or the rock was 
cut, till each stone Avould come into its exact relative position. 

t4. Readiness, inclination. (Cf, Fit a. 5, 5 b.) 

1604 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 209 (Qo 2) I am constant to my 
purposes, they followe the fongs pleasure; if his fitnes 
speakes, mine is ready. 

■I^tsides (fi-tsaidz), adv. Sc. "I Ohs. [f. fit^ 
Sc. form of Foot + Side.] OnW in phr. To be fit- 
side{s with (a person) : to be on the same footing 
with, to be 'upsides^ or quits with. 


iSo^ Burgh Rec. Glasg. (Rec. Soc.) 1. 304 And thou wart 
out of thy office, I souid be fit syde with the. 1752 A. B. 
Steavart in .Jeu/r July (1753) 338/2 He aa'OuM be fit- 
sides Avith Glenure, wnere-ever he met him. 

Fitt(fit).z^. local. [Of uncertain origin: identity 
with Fit v. i is possible.] To vend and load 
(coals) ; to load (a vessel) with coals for transport. 

1600-1 Order cf Hcslmcn's Comp, in Brand Neuvastte 
II. 272 ,wte. None shall fitt any kcell . . without the consent 
of the owner thereof. 1625 Ibid. 28 Apr., To fitt and load 
coles ahord of the keeles. 1825 in Brockett N. C. Words. 
Hence Pi-ttiug ubl. sb. ; in quot. aitrib. 

1843 T. Wilson Pitman’s Pay, etc. ro8 The Faithers o’ 
the fittin’ trade The Quayside aVays pacin’. 

Fittable (fi-tab’l), a. rare'~^. [f. Fit v. + 
-able.] That may be fitted. 

x6xx Cotgr., Accommodable. fittable, aptable, appHable. 
x66o Howell Lexicon. Finable, accommodable. 
Fittage (fi’ted3). local, [f. Fitt v. y -age.] 
The commission alloAved a fitter or coal shipper. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 49 Their pretence is to 
have and get no more than tAvo Shillings and six Pence per 
Chaldron for Fittidge. 1892 in Norihumb. Gloss. 

aitrib. X797 Monthly Mag. III. 73 Mr. A. Baker, staith- 
man and fittage agent to the Beamish South-Moor Collier)’. 

Fitted (fi'ted), ppl. a. [f. Fit v. y -ed 1.] a. In 
various senses of the vb.; dX^ofittcd’Up. b. Often 
used predicatively with the ppl. sense someAvhat 
obscured: Adapted, * calculated likely. Const. 
to Avith inf. 

1736 Butler Anal, i, Wks. 1874 I. loi Circumstances 
peculiarly fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline. 1777 
Watson Philip 7/(1793) I. ii. 26 Hoav much soever Philip's 
power and character were fitted to excite jealous)’. 2810 
sporting Mag. XXXVI. 156 Elegantly fitted-up pleasure 
boats. x86o lire's Did. Ads (ed. 5) III. 713 A Avhite, uni- 
coloured or fitted soap would be the result. 1867 Smyth 
SailoVs Word-bk., Fitted Furniture . . articles of spare 
supply, sent from the dockyard. x888 Times 26 June 12/5 
I Advt., Fitted plate chests. 

Hence ri’ttedness, the state of being fitted. 

16x1 H. B. Disc. Liturgies (1661) 77 The singing then 
, used, and its fittedness to the duty of Christians m praising 
God. 1645 T. Coleman Hopes Deferred 3 There is no 
fittednesse to receive. X894 Drummond Ascent of Man 267 
Fitness to survive is simply fittedness. 

t Fi’tten, Ohs. Forms; 5 fyton, 6 fytten, 
fitton(e, 6-7 fitten. [Of unknown origin. 

The suggestion that it is a corruption of fiction is in« 
admissible. The form coincides curiously Avith the cor- 
ruption of L. p^'thon found in various Teut. langs. : ON, 
flt^H. IfilDix, fyiocn necromancy, sorcerj]. 

An untruth, a lie, an invention. * 

c ii\ 4 oPro 7 up. Farv. 163/1 Fyton, or lesynge, mendacium. 
2530 Palsgr. 220/2 Fytten, viensonge. menUrie. a 2577 
Gascoigne Fruites of Warre 24 Wks, (1587) 2x8 Let not 
dame flattery in your bosome creepe, To telafittone in your 
Landlords eares. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. i. iv, He 
doth feed you Avith flttons, flgments and leasins. 2654 
Gataker Disc. Apol. 69 Others of them may Avel be deemed 
Flttons of his oAvn framing, as [etc.). 2825 J. Britton 
Beauties Wiltsk. III. 373 Fittest, a feint, a pretence. 

tFi’tten, Obs.“-^ [as if a pa. pple. (strong 
formation) f. Fit v."]. Suitable, fit. 

2642 H. 'hiorcB. Song of Soul w. XXX. Sensation The soul 
some fitten hint doth promptly lend To find out plantall 
life. 

*i‘Fi’tteii, v. Obs. Also 6 fiton. [f. Fitten 
sb.] intr. To utter falsehoods, fib, tell lies. 

1577-87 Holinshed Ckron. II. 15/2 Least the apostle should 
haue heene thought to haue fitoned. 02580 Lodge Answ. 
to Gossoti Wks. 1879 III. 30 Yf Boetyus fitten not. 2624 
H. Mason Art of Lying v. 104 Hoav can I tell that they 
doe not fitten and deuise all that A’pon their fingers ende? 


Fitter (fi’tsi), [f. Fit v\y -eb L] 

1. One Avho or that Avhicb fits (see the vb.). Also 
Avith adverbs, as fitter-mu^ tip. 

2660 Hexham, Een geriever. a Fitter, an AppHer, or an 
Accommodatour. *707 Mortimer Husb. ix. 146 SoAA’ing . . 
Avith French Furze seed, they reckon a great Improver of 
their Land, and a fitter of it for corn. 2859 Sala Tw. round 
C/<70/&(i86x)224 Nothing more can be done for a palace than 
the fitters-up of a modern club have done for it. 

2. spec, in various trades (see quots.). Also in 
Comb.j z.% gasfitter. hot-waierfitter, etc. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Fitter ..a weigher at the 
mint ; a tailor, one who tries on and adjusts articles of 
dress. 2885 Law Times LXXX. 8/1 A cutter and fitter of 
Avearing apparel. 2888 LocJnvood's Diet. Mech. Engtn.. 
Fitter or Engine Fitter — a working engineer Avhose duties 
consist in the htting together of machine or engine parts. 
1892 Laboxir Commission Gloss., Fitters, term applied to 
those persons .. who paste together the portions ait out to 
form the boot-upper, to prepare them for sewing. 

Fitter (fi'ls*), sb.l^ local, [f. Fittz/. +-eii^.] 
One Avho vends and loads coals ; a coal-broker. 

2678 in Brand Newcastle (1789) II. 669 The customers, 
collectors, fitters, and other ,. officers in the Mid 
2739 Enquiry Reasons Advance Price Coals 31 
men or Fitters at Newcastle are an incorporated 
2843 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay, etc. 108 The R«nnin 
Fitters’ stannin’ still. Ibid, 117 Mourn, a the fitt 
the Quay ! ... 

t Pi-tter, V. Obs. rare. [Perh. cognate vritn 
MHG. vetze, mod.G. fetzen rag, scrap, “■'<1 ’ 

Jit hem (see Fit ri.l) the vb (perh- ^ 
pa. pple. : see next)_ is formed with action 

suffix - erS common in vbs. expressive Vjeak 

of breaking into small pieces.] r«/r. To break 


into small fragments. 



FITTERED. 


FIVE. 


<7x380, f X450 [? implied In next]. x6oo Abp. Abbot Exp. 
yonah 3x9 When Sampson was cftsposed he brake the cordes 
and ropes wherewith he was tyed ; they filtered and dis- 
solved even as the flaxe which is burnt with the fire. 

+ Fi'ttered, ///. <z. Obs. [f. prec. + -edI.] 
Ragged, wearing rags; also of clothes, slashed, 
cut into tags or streamers. 

1 1380 Wyclif Wks. {1880) 60 Many raggid & fittrid 
squyeris. t 0x450 Myrc 1146 Hast ]>ou ben prowde . . Of 
fytered clothes as foies done? 

Pi'tters, slf. pL Ohs. exc. dial. See also 
Flitters, [f. Fitter z;.] Fragments, pieces, atoms. 
In various obvious phrases, as to tear to Jitters^ 
to break i»(to Jitters^ etc. To be in Jitters : .Jig', to 
be broken up into small parties. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 374/2 Whiche the deuil 
hath by y’ blast of his mouth . . frushed al to fitters. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World ii. 292 Which Image .. was with 
Fire from Heaven broken into fitters. X639 Fuller Holy 
War IV. xxxii. 225 They were in fitters about prosecuting 
their titles to this city. X71S tr. Pancirollus* Rerum Mem. 
II. i. 273 That Sarsaparilla is to be chosen whlch.is . . hard 
to be broken but when it falls into Fitters. 1B59 Lonsdale 
Gloss.y Fitters, very small pieces, fragments, 1886 in 
S. W. Line. Gloss. 

Pitting (fi’tig), vbl. sb. [f. Fit v. + -ing 1.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fit in various senses. 
Also gerundially with omission of in. Also 
with advs. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 30X There should he also . . a fitting 
of this generall truth touching Christ to his owne particular. 
X7X9 Freethinker liio. 154, I am fitting out for one of the 
most compleat Beaus in Christendom. 1746-7 Hkrvey 
Medit. (x8i8) 73 They saw the fatal arrow fitting to the 
strings. x829 Marryat F. Mildmny xxiii. The ship was 
fitting. i86z Dana Man. Geol. 583 In the final fitting up of 
the earth with life there was still a reference to him [Man]. 
x886 Ruskin Prxteriia I. vi. X79 The perfect fitting of 
windows. 

2 . Anything used in fitting. Usually in//. : 
Fixtures, apparatus, furniture. Also Jitting^tip. 

1823 J, Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 77 Bladders filled with 
a quantity of this gas., and the neck, or fitting-up of its end, 
made capable of being closed or opened, i860 Hawthorne 
Marb. Faunx^rCx. (1883) 321 These fittings-up of polished 
marble. 1864 Bp. of Lincoln Charge 7, 42 grants for 
fittings and books. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. 
viii. 207 AU the roofs, floors, and fittings were burnea. 

3 . Mech. Engin. (see quot. 1888). 

X878 W. Allan Rose ff Thistle i3t What though your 
labour is merely stone-breaking, Turning or fitting, or 
wielding the spade. x8S3 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Engin., 
Fitting, that section of mechanical engineering devoted to 
the bringing together and adjusting of the different portions 
of engines, machines, See. 

4 . Soap-making, See Fit v. 10, 

x86o DrPs Diet. Arts (ed. 5) III. 713. 1885 W, L. 
Carpenter Manuf. Soap vi. 172 The finishing operation 
for yellow soaps is termed ‘ fitting ’ in England. 

6. aitrib.f z.sjttii^{‘0ttt)-shop, 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack xii, I went to a fitting-out shop. 
x888 Lockwood’s Did, Mech, Engin., Fitting-Shop, the shop 
in which the operations of fitting are carried on. 

Fitting (fi-tig), ///. a. [f. as prec. + -iNC ^.] 
That fits : a. Becoming, appropriate, proper, suit- 
able. "b. That conforms to the contour or size of 
something; now only with prefixed advbs. (often 
hyphened), as close{-fy)-, well; ill-fitting. 

hlany examples in editions of isth c. works are spurious, 
the reading of the MSS. being sitting, which was formerly 
used in the same sense. It is doubtful whether the reading 
of our first quot. is not similarly incorrect, as Fit z'.l has 
not otherwise been found so early. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 486 Thre men war clad in 
fitand [coit-]armour. X595 Shaks. yohn v. vi. 19 News 
fitting to the night, Blacke, fearefull, comfortlesse. 16x7 
E. Owens in Lisinore^ Papers (1887) Ser. 11. II. 1x3 Thus 
much I thought fytinge to acqueynt your Lordshipp. 
170S Stanhope Parapkr. II, 355 Use all fitting means of 
putting it to Shame. 1825 Southey Paragtioy in. 44 
which seem’d to be for beasts a fitting lair. 1845 M. 
Pattison £«.(i889> 1 . 20 Counsel, .such as is fittinga bishop 
should give. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 10 Her tight- 
fitting black dress was much worn. 1881 Rita My Lady 
Coquette xvii, It's the fittingest name. 

Hence Pi’ttingly adv., in a fitting manner; 
ri'ttingness, the state of being fitting. 

1641 Jos. SuuTE Sarah Hag<rr(s64g) 106 Let us carry 
our selves fittingly. 1653 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exeinp. 1. vi. ir. 
§28(1667) 182 He .. need not question the fittingness of 
Godfathers promising in behalf of the Children for whom 
they answer. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon II. 95 The fire- 
ant, which might be fittingly termed the scourge of this 
fine river. x866 Argyll Reign Law vii. (ed. 4) 377 SVhose 
labours were to match with a curious fittingness into his. 
Fitting, Sc. form of Footing. 

Fittish, obs. form of Fetish sh. 

1744 W. Smith Voy. Guinea 196 They are kept in Fittish- 
houses or Churches built for that Purpose in a Grove. 

T Fittle, a. Obs. 7-are “ See quot. 

1552 Huloet, Fittle or runninge wilted, 

Fitty (fi’ti), Obs. exc, dial, [?f. Fit a. or 7;. 
-f-yi; but cf. Featous, Featish, and Featy of 
which it may be a corruption.] Fitting, becoming, 
proper, suitable ; hence, nice, trim, neat. 

1589 Puttenham Eng.^ Poesie 111. ix. (Arb.) 169 Others 
strained themselues to giue the Greeke wordcs Latin names, 
and yet nothing so apt and fitly. 1746 E.xinoor Scolding 73 
Thy bu22om Chucks are pretty vittee. Ibid. 560 Tha 
stewarliest and vittiest Wanch that comath on th.a Stones 
o’ Moulton, a x8oo JJallad in Ediu. Mag. Oct. (1818) 328 
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The fittie fairies Hftit her, xB8o*JF. Cotntw. Gloss., ‘Your 
dress isn't looking fitly.' 

Flence Frttily adv.\ Pi'ttiness ; Fi’ttyways, 
-wise adv.j properly, 

1^46 Exmoor Scoldwg 20^ Tha hast, .no Vittiness in enny 
keendest Theng. x8io Devon ^ Cortnu. Voc. in Monthly 
Mag. XXIX. 435 That coat is fittily made. 1880 W. Cornw. 
Gloss., ‘Do behave fitty-ways,' .^895 Couch Delectable 
Duchy 50 We’m going to do the thing fittywise. 

Fi’tty, [h Fit jii!. 1.] Subject to fits. 

_x8ix E. Nares Thinks I II. 161 ITiey .. turned out so 
sickly and fitly that there was no tearing them anyhow. 

Fittyland (fi’tilsend); Sc. [f. Jit, Sc. form of 
Foot v. -h Land.] * The near horse of the hinder 
pair in the plough, which " foots " the iinploughed 
‘Mand” while its neighbour walks in the furrow’ 
(Reid Burns Co}tco7d. 1889). 

1787 Burns Auld Fat-mePs Mare xi, Thou was a noble 
fittie-lan*. 

I! ritz (fits). Forms : 3-4 flz, (3 fyz), (5 fice, 
fytz), 4- fitz.. [AF. spelling of OF. fiz (pro- 
nounced f/ts) earlier Jilz Lat.///wj son. 

^ The form is due to the phonetic law in OF. that a palatal- 
ized I caused a succeeding s to become ts (written z).]^ 

The Anglo-French word for ‘son’; chiefly Idisi, in 
patronymic designations, in which it was followed 
by the name of a parent in the uninflected genitive. 
Some of these survive as surnames, e.g. Fitzhe7-hert, 
Eitzwillianiy etc. ; in later times new surnames of 
the kind have been given to the illegitimate children 
of royal princes. + Also in i2-3 5lh c. used occas. 
in adopted AF. phrases, Beau Jitz—Hd\x son’; 
Jiz a putain == ‘ whoreson *. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 432 Syre Roberd le Fyz Haim my 
fader name was- axyioSiguaante yudicium 179 in.E. E. P. 
(1862) 12 Mcrci ihsu fiz mari. a t^ooCursorM. x j879(G£)tt.) 

‘ Fiz a putaines’, he said, * quat er 3e?’ 1393 Langl. P, Pi. 
C. X. 311 ‘ Beau fitz’, quah pe fader, ‘we shulle)> for defaute’. 
^*435 Torr. Portugal 2098 Antony fice Greflbwn, ^1450 
Merlin 299 Leff the lady, traitour fitz aputain ! c 1470 
Harding ccxLi. Hi, Henry le Fytz Empryce._ 1655 

Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. Ded. 49 You shall be even in the 
language of the Apostle himself, Fitz-Dieu, A Son Of God. 
1814 Mrs. West Alicia de Lacy II. 02 The contentions of 
Henry Fitz-empress with Eleanora of Guienne. 

b. 7ionce-use. One whose surname begins with 
Fitz ; i.e. an Irishman of Anglo-Norman extraction. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. (1858) II. 120 The Fitzes 
sometimes permitted themselves to speak with scorn of the 
O's and Macs, 

II Fiumara (fwmaTa). [It.] A flooded river, 
a mountain torrent ; also the dry bed left by it. 

1820 T. S, Hughes Trav. Sicilp II. x. 7^4 The road was 
no more than a fiumara, over which at this time a torrent 
from the melted snow was flowing. 1833 Newman Lett. 
(1891) I. 396 We passed various fiumaras . . dry, of course. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in yml. Geog. Soc.XXlX. 
104 The bums . . descending from the upper heights form 
fiumaras of considerable extent. 

Five (fsiv), a. and sb. Forms : 1-2 fif, 3-5 fif, 
(3 flfve, 4 fljf, fyf, feyffe, fiffe), 3-4 south, vif, 
2-3 souih. vyve, 3-6 fyve, 7 Sc. fywe, 3- five. 
[Com. Teut. and Aryan : OE. fif, inflected fife 
(flE.fve, vyve),fifa,fifum (ME.Jfee«, viven)^ 
OFris. and OS. ff (Du. vijf), OHG. finif, finf, 
funf (MHG. vihf, mod.Ger. fiinf), ON. fmm 
(Sw. and Oa.. fern), Goth, OTeut. *f’nf{i 

pre-Teut. *pempe, modified by assimilation of 
consonants from OAryan *penqe, whence Skr. 
patlca, Lith. peak}, Gr. ircvrc, ire/jTrc, Lat. qtiTnque, 
OIrish c6ic, Gaulish pempe, OWelsh pimp (mod. 
Welsh pump).} 

The cardinal number next after four, represented 
by the symbols 5 or V. 

A. as a<ij. 

1 . In concord with a sb. expressed. 

The Five points, (a) the principal points of controversy 
between the Calvinists and Arminxans, relating to predes- 
tination, satisfaction, regeneration, grace, and final persever- 
ance ; {b) the reforms demanded by the ‘ People’s Charter ’ 
of 1 838 (see Charter sb. i d). The Five Ports : the Cinque 
Ports. The five senses, wits : see the sbs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosfi, Malt. xvi. p Ne je ^ejjenceaS psera fif 
hlafa and fif jiusend manna. CX050 Byrhtferths Ilandboc 
in Anglia (1885) VIII. 298 Nim an hund tida & 
has fif & ^^rc fif da^as. ^1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 746 Fif 
burges wer oor-inne bi tale, 3 er-fore it hi3te pentapolis. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) y888 Ac ^ vif pors of engelond. 
1340 Ayenb. 170 Vif k>nges specialllche destorbep zoke 
ssriflhe. 1422 J. Yonge Priv. Priv. in Secreta Secret. 
(E. E. T. S.) ifo If kou fynde noght ffyue vpberers kat be 
lykynge to 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 268 Lord 
Warden of the fiue ports. 1^5 Disraeli Sybil (X863) 182 
The national petition .. praying the House to^ take into 
consideration the five points in which the working classes 
deemed their best interests involved; to wit, universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, salaried mem- 
bers, and the abolition of the property qualification. 

b. Phrases. To know how matiy {blue') beans 
make Jive (see Bean 6 d) ; to come in with {one's') 
Jive eggs (see Egg sb. 4). 

2 . With ellipsis of sb,, which may usually be 
supplied from context. ffioTO Jive, in five (parts) : 
see A prepJ 6. 

cjooo Ags. Gosp. Malt. xxv. 2 Hyra fif wasron dj’si^e, 
and fif gleawe, c 1205 Lay. 25891 paes bures dure he warp 
adun: k^^t heo to-barst a uiuen. a 1225 yuliana 71 Alle 


italde hitale seoue siSe tene & forSre ^et fiue. a xzoo Itfcrat 
Ode 28 in Lamb. Horn. 289 Betere his on almesse before 
banne ben after vyue. c 1330 King cf Tars in Eng. S/ud 
XL 33 Him kou^t his hert is brast 0 fiue. 1591 in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. III. 117 In this square they .. played five 
to five, with the hand-ball. 1611 Bible Isa. xxx. 17 At the 
rebuke of fiue, shall ye flee. 1823 Byron Juan x. xxxiii 
Thermometers sunk down to ten, (Jr five, or one, or zero. ’ 
b. esp. of the hour of the day, as jive o'clock, etc. 

1552 Huloet, Ffiue of the clocke, hora qiiinia. ieo3 
Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. ii. 127 Let me haue (Jlaudios head 
sent me by fiue. 1737 Pope' Hor. Epist. ii. i. 162 A .sober 
Englishman would knock His servants up, and rise byfi\e 
o’clock. 1842 Tennyson IF. Waterproojx, How goes the 
time? 'Tis five o’clock. 

3 . Coupled with • a higher cardinal or ordinal 
numeral following, so as to form a compotind 
(cardinal or ordinal) numeral. 

rz zooo Ccedtitohs Gen. X13X (Gr.) Winlra hafdefifand 
hund-teontig. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2530 , 1 Nouembris moneS 
ke fif & twentuSe dai. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 3 Fyue and 
kritti schiren heo maden in Engelonde. 1535 Coverdale 
yosh. xiv. 10 This^ dale am I fyue and foure score yeare 
olde. 1579 YxiiMid Heskins' /'ar/. 382 The fiue and twen- 
tieth Chapter proceedeth vpon the same text. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. HI. ii. 16, 1 swam ere I could recouer the shore, fiue 
and thirtie League.^ off and on. 1786 Burns Cry to Scotch 
Represent, xxiv, Now, ye chosen Five-and-Forty, May 
still your mither’s heart support ye. 

4 . = Fifth i and 2. 

c 1550 R. Wever Lusty yuvenius in Hazl. Dodsley II. 

64 Read the Five to the Galatians. 1660 Bloome 
B, The five part of one such part. 

B. as sb. 

1 . The abstract number five. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvili, (1495) 022 
One done to foure makyth the seconde odde nombre, that 
is the nombre of fiue and hyghte Quinarius. 1876 Mason 
Eng, Grant, (ed. 21) § 62 note. We say ‘ twice five is ten’. 

2 . A set of five things, a. Cards and Doviinos. 

A card or domino marked with five pips. 

1674 Cotton Gamester vi. 80 The Deuces, Treys, Fours, 
and Fives. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 8r Suppwe 
your hand consists of a four, five, and six of spades- Ibid. 

95 The next player then plays f to the single five. 

b. Cricket. A hit for which five runs are scored. 

1859 .< 4 // Year Round No.’i3. 306 The loose balls we hit 
for fours and fives. 

Z. pi. +a. ts Jive cards*, seeC2. 

1674 Cotton Gamester 150 All-fours is play'd in Kent, 
and Fives in Ireland. 

b. The five fingers; also, bunch cj Jives t the 
fist, the hand; to use {ojtd s) Jives \ to fight with 
(one^s) fists. A Jives {slang): a street fight (Farmer^. 

1825 C hi. Westmacott Ettg. S/y l. 290 With their 
bunch of fives. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Smart chap that • 
cabman — handled his fives well. 1863 Reade Hard Cash 
xxxiv, Now look at that bunch of fives. 

c. (See Fives 2.) 

4 . +a. pi. Five-penny nails, b. pi Gloves, 
shoes, etc., of the fifth size. c. Short iox jive-poum 
vote. d. pi. Short for Jive-pes'-cents, 

a. 1629 MS. Acc. St. John’s Hosp. For one 

hundred of fiues and one hundred of sixes, .xjflf. 

b, x6.. Description of Love{,i67f)I loued a. Lasse, ntr 
wast exceeding small, The fiues did fit her shooe. Hcd- 
What size gloves does she take ? Fives. 

C- 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Want change for a."'’®* 
i860 F. W. Robinson GrandtuothePs Money II. iv. m. 290 
I’ll bet ten to one in fives upon it. . , 

d. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xx, Look., what the 
French fives were when I bought for the account. 


C. Comb. 

1 . a. Combined with sbs,, forming adjs., as five- 
act, -bar, -card, -day, -guhica, -minute, -pound, 
-storey, -wheel, -year-old. 

1882 L. Tennyson in Daily News^ lo Oct. (1892) 2/2 The 
contrast of action that can he provided in a buw nve-act 
tragedy full of incident, 1709 Steele Tailer jio- 37 TJ 
[She] moves as if she were on her Nag, and going to take 
a *Five-Bar Gate. 1823 Byron yuan vin. Iv, So was ms 
blood stirr’d . . As is the hunter’s at the five-oar ^te. 
1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 81 No hand in five- 
card cribbage can be made to count so many. *®Sol*‘*^A* 
Browning Poems I. 256 God’s *five-day work he wuia 
accept, xnc^ Land. Gaz. No. 4208/3 A Purse, with 3 rive- 
Guinea Pieces. 1884 F.'J. Britten Watch ^Cl^km.^s, 
*Five minute repeaters give after the hour the number of hv 
minutes past it. 1691 Land. Gaz. No. 2626/4, 

Gold and *Five Pound Pieces. 1806 T. S. Surr * 

Land. III. 255, I have inclosed you afive pound bank not - 
1887 Rcy. Proclam, in Standard 18 May 3/2 n*' , 

pound Piece should have . . our effigy. 1679 Dxec.DUO 
6 Four *Five-shilltng pieces they will afford ® 

shillings good Money. 1870 Ramsay Rcmin. vi. (ed- s ) 
202 He dropped .. a five-shilling-piece. 1769 SL 
Ckron. 10-11 Aug. 3/4 *Five-year-oIds 0 st. 1892 vai y 
News 26 Feb. 5/7 Taylor saw Robinson pick up a nve-ycar-^ 
old girl. _ ' -o' 

b. In parasynthetic adjs. with suffix 
Jive-har)‘ed, -beaded, -cornes-ed, -foiled, -lobed, 
-pointed, -rayed, -toed, -toothed. . 

1733 Swift On Poetry 15 A founder'd horse wm 0 t 
debate Before he tries a '•five-barr'd gate. xSto Lla 
Rural Life (ed. 3) 177 The' five-barr’d 
they leap. 1864 Tennyson AylmeVs Field sSt The 
pink ♦five-beaded baby-soles. 1483 Cath. Ahgl.iys/g JT' 
cornerd, pentagonum. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. 
iii, 'The circular branches of the Oak . . five-cornered m 1 
tender annual .sprouts. x86o Ruskin Mod. Faint, y. \ . 


vii. § 

♦Five 


13 The ♦five-foiied star. 1823 Crabb Techn, 

•lobed, qninquelobatus. J777 Tennant 


Asterias [Beaded] . . smooth above the aperture 
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*five*pointed. 1802 Bingley Anitn. Biog. (1813) III. 435 
The..*five*rayed star-fish. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc, {c 1865) 
11. 82/1 The ’^five-toed or pentadactyle structure. 1877-84 
F. E. Hulme Wild Calyx tubulate, *five.toothed. 

c. In parasynthetic sbs. with suffix -erI (chiefly 
collcg.), denoting individuals of a certain rank or 
size; as five-hoatery -master^ -raier, 

1887 Pall Mall G. 25 July 2/1 The iron-sheathed five- 
masters the Agincourt and^ the Minotaur, 1889 Century 
i)zct., Five-boater, a whaling-vessel carrying five boats ; 
a.large whaler. 1892 Daily News 24 May 2/6 The new 
Gosport five-rater. . 1 - 

d. Comb, in advbl. sense ( = in five parts) with 

pa. pples., imitating scientific L. words with 
gtiingue- or qttinqui', 

1823 Crabs 7 'eckn. Diet., Five-cleft, quinquefidxis. Ibid. 
Five-parted, quinquepartitus. 

2 . Special comb., as five-acre, a piece of land 
consisting of five acres ; f five-cards (see qiiot.) ; 
five-corner(s (^Austral.'), the fruit of Styphelia 
iidjiora, or the plant itself; + five-double a,, {a) 
five-fold; {B) consisting of five twice over; also 

adv. ; five-finger exercise, a piece . of music 
wiitten for the purpose of affording practice in the 
movement of the fingers in pianoforte playing; 
five-finger-tied a. {iionce<vd.'), ? tied with all the 
fingers of the hand; * 1 * five-foot = Five-finger 3 ; 
five-lined a., consisting of or marked with five 
lines, € 5 p, of a parliamentary 'whip' with five 
underlinings to denote urgency; five-maled a., 
nonce'Wd, having five male organs or stamens, 
pentandrous; Five-mile Act, an act passed in 
1665 forbidding Non-conformist teachers who re- 
fused to take the non-resistance oath, to come 
within five miles of any town, etc. ; five-per- 
cents., stock or shares paying five per cent, interest 
on their nominal value ; five-piece, a five-pound 
piece ; five-score, rarely used for ' a hundred* 
(Shaks.) ; five-stroke {Billiards), a stroke by 
which five points are scored ; five-yearly a,, cele- 
brated every five years, quinquennial. Also, five- 
o'clock (see A. 2 b), used aitrib, in five-o'clock 
tea (colloq. shortened a five-dcloch), 

1863 Tennyson Grandfather xx, Har^ is in the *five- 
acre, 2674 Cotton Gaww/#/* 123 *Five Cards is an Irish 
game. .There are but two can play at it, and there are dealt 
five cards apiece, x888 Boldrewood Robbery under A rms 
xxxiif, You won’t turn a *five-corner into aquince. .digand 
waterasyou like. 1552 Huloet, *Ffyue double, quincuplex, 
XS9X Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 1103 O fair, five-double 
Round. XS94 2«rf Report Dr, Faustus xxviii in Thoms 
Prose Rom, (1828) HI. X03 Every archer being five double 
furnished. x6o6 Shaks. Tr,(rCr,\S\- 157 And with another 
knot *fiue finger-tied, The fractions of her faith, .are bound 
to Diomed. X7o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), “'Five-foot [printed 
foor] or Star-nsh. X659 Torriano, Stellione, the star-fish, or 
•five-foot-fish. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins yohnson 478 Roubi- 
liac .called for paper, and scored thereon a few *five-lined 
staves. 1884 Vpoal Mercury x8 Feb. 5/6 The following 
five-lined whip .. has been issued to members, a 1794 Sir 
W. Jones Tales (1807) 171 This *five-mal’d single-femal'd 
flow'r. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. Wks. CGrosart) HI. 
224, I thought he deserved to be within the ' *five-mile Act 
and not to come within that distance of any corporation, 
1689 Apd. Failures Walkeds Accx/s. 24 Five-mile-Acts. 
1872 Ld. Shaftesbury in Hodder Lxfe[i%86) III. 367 *Five 
o’c!ocktea,thatpemicIous, unprincipled and stomach-ruining 
habit. 1882 Wore. Exhib, Catal. iii. 4 Five o’clock tea sets in 
fine porcelain. 1886 Pxmch 16 Jan. 36/2 Ladies invite their 
friends to ‘ a five-o'clock'. X667 Pepvs Diar^ai Sept., q’his 
day also came out first the new *five-pieces in gold, coined 
by the Guiny Company. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair xxii, 
‘How well he made that *five stroke, eh?’ 16x8 Bolton 
Floras n. vii. (1636) 114 This proclamation was made . . at 
the Quinquennal, or *five-yeerely playes. 

'h 'Pive, v. Obs. [f. prec.] a. In the game of 
Five-cards; To five it (see quot.). b. trans. 
{nonce-use.) To count by fives. 

1674 Cotton Gamester xiii. 123 Before you play, ask 
whether he will five it, if he speaks affirmatively turn up 
the next Card of the Pack under that first turn'd up, and 
that must be trumps; if not play it out., 1769 R. Wood 
Ess. Homer, Lang, tf Learning, When therefore I say that 
he fived them I take the liberty of coining a word.. cor- 
responding precisely with the old Greek term [nenirdtroejat]. 

f’i've-fi.mger. [OE. flffingre wk.fem. (sense 
i), f./^ Five + Finger.] . 

1. A name for various plants, a. The cinque- 
foil {Potentilla replans and other species), b. The 
oxlip {Prijnula elatiof). C. Lotus comiculatus. 

c xooo Sax, Lcechd. III. 123 Ac ceowe hwytes cuduwys 
sa:d & fiffingran relce daeg ser he etan. a 1825 Forby Voc. 
A yi«^//<ni4 Five-fingers, oxlips, elatior. 1845 
S. Judd Margaret iii. (1851) II. .295 The leaves of the five- 
finger draw together to shelter the flower when it rains. 
1B66 Treas, Bot., Five-fingers, potentilla reptans and 
canatlensis, 

2 , A popular name for a species of star-fish.- 
1678 Phillips, Five-finger, a Fish resembling a Spur- 

rowel, which gets into Oysters, when they open and sucks 
them out. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet Z. -xv. (1883) 213 
She. .made prize of several five-fingers. 

i* 3 . Card-playing. - The five of trumps. Also 
five-fingers, Obs, ' ' • ^ 

x6ix Chapman V. iL^Vks. 1873 II. 400, L.Iostit 
[the set] hauing the varlet and the flue finger to make two 
tricks. 1674 Cotton Gatnester xiii. 123 The five fingers 
[alias, five of trumps) is the best Card in the pack. 


4. Comi. five-finger-grass = I a. 

1640 Parkinson T/ieat. Bot, In English Cinkefoile.t 
and five finger grasse, or five leafed grasse. 1879 Prior 
Plani-n., Five-finger-grass or Five-leaf, a plant so called 
from its five potentilla reptans. 

Hence Five-fingering vhl. sb. (see quot.). 

1889^ A,^ T. Pask Eyes Thames 58 They go out ‘ five- 
fingering ’, i. e, catching star-fish for manure. 

!Prve"fi:nffered, a. [f. Five + Finger + -ed 2.] 
Having five divisions more or less resembling the 
fingers of the hand. Five-fingered grass == Five- 
finger I a. Five-fingered root (see quot. 1 746). 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. no b, Cinkfoly or fyuefyngred 
grasse, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ivi. 83 Cinquefoyle is called 
-.in English. .of some. .Fiuefingred-grasse. 1746 Howell 
in Phili Trans, XLIV. 228, I found it to be the Oenanike 
aquaifia cicutae facie of Lobel which . . is called by the 
inhabitants [of Pembrokeshire] five-finger'd Root. 

Fivefold (fsrvfonld), <r. and adv. Forms : 1-3 
fiffeald, (fiieald), 2-3 fiffald» -fold, 6 fivefolde, 
■fould, ^-fivefold. \OE. fififeald, f. /ifPivu -h 
-feald -FOLD.] A. adj. 

1 . Consisting of five together, comprising five 
things or kinds. 

ciooo jElfric Gram, (Z.) 284 Quinarius, fiffeald. c 1x75 
Lamb, Horn, 75 Heore fif-falde mihte horn wes al binumen. 
c X200 Ormin^ 7836 Himm birrfi off all hiss sinne beon 
Jjurrh fiffald pine clensedd. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. i.v. 312 
rhy tongue, thy face, thy Umbes, actions, and spirit, Do 
giue thee fiue-fold blazon. 1624 Quarles fob (ijiy) 183 
He hath torn me ' with the five-fold knot Of his sharp 
scourge, i860 Pusev Min, Proph, 308 He pronounces a 
five-fold woe on the five great sins of the Chaldaans. 

2 . Five times as great or numerous ; quintuple, 

*557 Recorde Whetst. B ij, Quintupla. 5 to i : xo to 2 . . 

Fiuefolde. x6ia-x5 Bp. Hall Contempi, O. T. m. v. All 
the brethren are intertamed bountifully, but Benjamin nath 
a fiue-fold portion. 1830 Bentham in Westm. Rev. 

431 As the quantity of business-time is five-fold, so is the 
quantity of delay-time five-fold. 

B. adv. In five-fold proportion. 

1571 Digges Panioin. iv. xxv. Hh, The diameter of this 
body^ is fiuefolde in power greater than the side of his 
inscribed Cube, 1885 Manch. Exam, 20 July 6/x London 
itself has increased fivefold since the century began. 

Hence Fi'vefold v. rare, trans. To quintuple. 

1858 B0SHNF.LL Serm. New Life 165 The capacity of 
religjon may be five-folded. 

ri*ve-leaf. Forms: i fifldafe, 3 fiflef, 4 
fivelef, 5 filife, 6 fyvelefe, 7 fiveleafe. [OE. 
flfiictfe wk. fern., f. fif Five -t- Uaf Leaf.] The 
plant cinquefoil {Potentilla reptans), 

rxooo Sax, Leechd, II, 72 pa wyrt J>e batte fifleafe. 
cxzB^Gloss. Navies Plants in Rel.Ant. ]. 36/2 Quiuque- 
folium,. aHef. 1425 Foe. in Wr.-Wfilcker645 Pettii/oUum, 
fiUfe. 1562 Turner Herbal ii. nob, Quinquefolium is 
named in. .English. .herbe fyuelefe. 1579 Langham Card. 
Health, Fiueleafe. The root boyled in water, .helpeth the 
raging ach of the teeth. X884 Syd, Soc, Lex., Five-leaf, 
the potentilla reptans, from Us five leaflets. 

Fi •ve-leaved, a. [f. Five -r Leaf + -ed 2.] 
Having five leaves. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card, t^rus in. 155 The five-leaved 
flowers of Henbane. 1698 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans, XX. 
316 Five leaved Mock-Mustard. 1704 Lend. Gaz. No. 
4068/4 Two five Leav’d Lacker’d Screens. 

b. Five-leaved grass = Five-leaf. 

1526 Crete Herbal cccxlvii, Peenthafilon is an herbe 
called^ fyue leued. 1578 Lyte Dodoens \, Ivi. 83 Cinque- 
foyle is called, .of some FyueleauedGrasse. 1614 Markham 
Cluap Husb. I. (1668) Table Words, Quinque-foho . . is that 
Herb which is called Five-leaved Grass. 1884 Syd, Soc, 
Lex. , Five-leaved grass, or Potentilla reptans. 

Fivelillg[ (foi'vUi)), [f, as prec. -k - ling, dim. 
suffix.] ‘A twin crystal consisting of five indi- 
viduals* {Cent. Diet.). 

Fivepence (foi*V|pens). Also colloq. Fjppence. 
[f. Five + Pence,] a. A sum of money, equal in 
value to five pennies. Phrase. As fine as fivepence'. 
see Fine a, 16. b. U-S. The value of 5 cents or 
2^d. {Cent. Diet.). 

Fivepeany (fsiwpsni), a. [f. Five a. +Penny.] 
Valued at or amounting to fivepence. A five- 
penny rate, tax : one at fivepence in the pound. 

. Fiver (f^i'vaj). colloq. [f. Five + -erI.] 

1 . A five-pound note. In U.S. a five-dollar note. 

1853 Whyte Melville Digby Grand i, Spooner .. loses 

a five-pound note, or, as be calls it, a fiver. 1894 Doyle 
S. Holmes 62 I'll lay you a fiver that .. you will never 
. .hear from him again. 

2 . Anything that counts as five (as a hit for 
five at cricket). 

3 . Thieved slang. A fifth (term of imprisonment). 

1872 Daily News 27 Apr. ^/4 They announced that they 

were in for a ‘fiver' or a ‘sixer*, according to'the number 
of their visits to a particular gaol. 

t Fives ^ Obs. s=Avives. 

1596 Shaks. Tam.Shr.nx. ii. 54 His horse. .past cure of the 
Fiues. 1639 T. De Gray Compl. Horsem. 79 This terme 
Avives we have also gotten from the French. 
vulgus, it is called the Fives or Vives. 

Fives 2 (foivz). [pi. of Five sb., used as sing. 

The reason for the name is obscure. The conjecture that 
the game may originally have been played by five persons on 
each side appears to be unsupported by evidence ; the i6th. 
c. game. of Bord and Cord (see quot. s. y.) is stated to have 
been on one occasion played * five against five ’ ; but the 
two games had apparently nothing in common except that 
they were games of ball played with the hands. The slang 


use cL fives for the hand (see Five B 3 b) has not been 
found until long after the appearance of the name 
of the^ game; otherwise it would afford a plausible ex- 
planation: cf. Fr. which originally denoted 

hand-tennis, though afterwards transferred to the later 
Unnis played with rackets. ^ The statement common in 
Diets., that the name was given ‘ because three fives, or 
fifteen, are counted Jo the game’, is unsatisfactory: the 
number of ‘ points ’ in the Eton game is 15, but they are 
not divided into groups of five, and in other varieties there 
are 11, 20, or 25 points.] 

1 . A game in which a ball is struck by the hand 
against the front wall of a three-sided court. A 
variety of the game, in which a wooden bat is used, 
is called hat-fives. 

1636 Div. Trag. lately acted 8 He had a purpose, .to goe 
on the Lords day.. to play at a sport, called fiues. 1726 
Amherst Terns Fil. xxxiv. (1741) 179 The old ball-court, 
where 1 have had many a game at fives. xSor Strutt 
Sforts^ Past n. iii. 88 Hand-tennis, .is now called fives. 
1862^ H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xxxv, The little man was 
playing at fives against the bare wall. 

2 . aitrib. and Comb., as fives-ball, -bat; -player’, 
fives-court, a prepared court where the game of 
fives is played ; also collect, for the persons who 
frequent a fives-court. 

1825 in Hone Every'Day Bk. I. 863 I made the first 
•fives-ball. 1837 Hughes Tout Broion i. ix. (1871) 184 
A favourite old *fives’-bat. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. I. ix. 
205 Cavanagh was the admiration of all the *fives-courts. 
xSxp Sporting Mag. HI. 210 Cavanagh, the famous hand 
•fives-player. 

Fivesome (fsi’vst^m), a. and quasi-j^. Sc. Also 
4 fiff-sum. [f. Five -f- -some.] Five in all, five 
together. 

*375 Barbour Britce vi. 140 Fiff-sum in the furd he slew. 
7x6-. Ballad, Kinmont Willie ii They guarded him five- 
some on each side. 

tFi ‘Ve-sq^uare, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Five 
after the logically correct four-square', cf. ihree- 
square,"] 

A. adj. Having five (equal) sides; equilaterally 
pentagonal. 

1552 Huloet, Ffiue square, quinquangultis. 1560 Bible 
(Genev.) 1 Kings vi. 31 The vpper poste & side postes 
were fiue square. 1657 W. Coles Adam itt Eden Ixiii, 
The seed-vessel, when it is ripe is formed five square. 

B. sb. A (regular) pentagon. 

1587 Golding De Momay xv, S4z A fiuesquare conteineth 
both a Fowersquare, and a Triangle. 

Hence Pi*ve»squared ppl. a. * Five-square A. 
*535 Covcrdale 2 Kings vi. 31 He made two dores . . 
with fyue squared postes. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 7 The 
twy^ges [of Broome) are roughe and fiuesquared, 

Fr-ve-twe'nty, U.S, Used attrib, in Five- 
iweniy bonds (or shortly five-twenties), certain 
bonds issued by the U.S. government in 1862, 
1864, and 2865; so called from being redeemable 
at any time after five years from date of issue and 
payable in full at the end of twenty years. 

1886 in Webster Suppl, 

Fivety, obs. form of Fifty. 

Fix (&s), sb. See also Fixes, [f. the vb. ; the 
senses have no mutual connexion.] 

1 . (orig. U.S.) A position from which it is diffi- 
cult toescape a ‘tightplace*; a difficulty, dilemma, 
predicament. 

X839 Marry AT Diary Amer. Ser, i. II. 166 The Ameri- 
cans are never at a loss when they are in a fi.v. 1842 Bar- 
Ham Ingot. Leg., Si. Medard, A Stranger there, Who 
seem’d to have got himself into a fi.x. 1854 E. Forbes 
Let. in Wilson and Geikie Life xiv. 532 7'he Scottish au- 
thorities have run me into a fix. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
vii. loi And is this the fix you wish me to help you out of? 

2 . The material used for lining a puddling-fur- 
nace; fettling. 

X87X Trans. Amer, Inst. Mining Eng. I. 327 In puddling 
30 per cent, less ‘ fi.x ' was required. i83x Raymond Mining 
Gloss. 35 Fettle or line with a fix or fettling, consisting of 
ore scrap and cinder. 


'I* Fis, a. (and adv.), Obs. [ad. L. fix-tts, pa. 
pple. of figere to fix, fasten ; the immediate source 
may have been OY.fix (13th c. in Hatzf.). Cf. mod. 
'^. fixe (i6th c. in Littre), Sp.y^h (earlier fixo), Pg. 
fixo, It.yfwtJ.] 

A. adj. = Fixed in various senses: a. As ap- 
plied to the stars, b. Firmly placed or settled; 
not easily moved ; not liable to fluctuation or 
change, c. Of a substance : Not volatile. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy/us r. 298 His fixe and depe impres- 
sion. C139X — Astral. 11. § 3 heading. The sterres fixe. 
CX430 Lydg. Min. Poems 235 With eye fyx looke on nis 
visage. CX449 Pecock Repr. 393 Curatis . . schulden h^e 
a stable fix endewing of lyflode. c XS3* Dewes ,0 

in Palsgr. 1054 All the starres fixe. x66o tr. 

Archidoxes i. x- 142 Take then the fix Element that - 
malned after the separation of the Three Imperfect J 

1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 5188 Those Salts being 
So fix, that by a gentle fire they are not so muc 


11 moved. 

B. adv. Fixedly, steadily. „ 

l6oi T. Wright Passion! (1621). 3°5 Why canno y 

Ultimitely (see Fix '*■)’ 

to fix, fasten 

eitain; it may have been an A-nt,- 
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FIX, 


Fix a., or ad. ined.L. Jixare or F. fixer (if the 
latter existed in 15 th c. ; Hatzf. quotes Montaigne 
ri 5 go for the earliest known nse). Cf. fijar 
(earlier Vg.fixar, ZX.fissare. 

The earliest recorded use is ‘ to fix (one's eyes) upon an 
object’;^ this is the oldest and still the most prominent 
application of the corresponding verb in Italian, and it 
appears in Du Cange’s only example of med.L. fixare. 
The use in alchemy is nearly as old in Eng. ; it is found in 
the Romanic langs. and in the med.Lat. writers on alchemy 
(e.g. R. LuUi Ep. ad Rohertum). While in Romanic the 
verb has only the senses derived from L. JlxuSt it w’as in 
Eng. taken as the representative of L. Jlgere^ sup^erseding 
the earlier Ficche, and (in some applications) Fast and 
Fasten vbs.l 

I. To make firm or stable. 

1. trans. To fasten, make firm or stable in posi- 
tion ; to place, attach, or insert and secure against 
displacement. Const. on^ to, etc. 

To fix bayonets (Mil.); to attach them to the mouth of 
the musket or rifle. 

14. . Songs ff Carols 15M C. (Percy Soc.) vi. 6, I thoujt in 
mynd I schuld ay fynd The wehle of fortunat fyxyd fast. 
1489 Barbour's Bruce (Edin. MS.) x. 402 Thair ledderis 
..maid ane clap, quhen the cruchet Wes fixit [older text 
festnyt] fast in the kyrnell, 1548 Hall Citron. 160 His 
head to be fixed on a poole. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trnv. 213 The Bats .. hang .. (by cJawes fixed to their 
wings.) 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron A^e 39 The Forts 
. . could not . . hinder them from fixing their cluches in the 
fiat country. 1663 Hooke Microgr. Pref. Fij, Fixing both 
the Glass and Object to the Pedestal, 1694 Acc. Scv. Late 
Voy. II. (1711) 5 We fixed our Ship with Ice-hooks to a large 
Ice-field. 1772 Franklin Exper. Wks. 1887 IV, 509 In 
Philadelphia I had such a rod fixed to the top of my 
chimney. 1842 Tennyson Gardener's Dau. 126 Holding 
the bush, to fix it back, she stood, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
xxvii. 210 The last stake being fixed, the faces of the men 
were turned homeward. 2892 La7v Times Rep, LXV. 582/1 
The posts of the gantry stand on planks, and are fixed 
thereto by iron dogs and dowels. 

fb. To fix the foot ox footing', to obtain or take 
a sure foothold, lit. and fig. Obs. (Cf. Fasten v. i, 
and "Ltii. figere gradtwi.) 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis nr. (Arb.) 89 He stutted, apaled ; 
And fixt his footing. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. vili. 4 Fix thy 
foot. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. n. 98 'The more 
weary [the Oxe] is, the more strong doth he fixe his foot- 
ings. 1654 tr. Martinis Conq. China 52 The Tartars could 
never fix a foot in China. x68x Dryden Sf Friar i. i, I'll 
plant my colours down In the raid-breach, and by them 
fix my foot. 

t c. To affix (a seal), attach (a codicil) to. Obs. 
2368 Grafton Chron. II, 273 All the Nobilitie of Scotland 
..entered into bond..whereunto were fixed their severall 
seales. Ibid, 434 To be fixed as a Scedule to his last will 
and testament. 2776 Trial of Nttndocomar 24/2, I have 
seen him.. wet two.. papers, and fix his seal to them. 

d. In immaterial sense : To attach firmly ; to 
implant securely (principles, etc.). 

a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 

70 As sone as the goddes haue gyuen theim a doughter, 
forthwith they ought to fyxe in theyr hartes a newe remem- 
brauDce. 2672 J. Lacy Dumb Lady To Rdr., You are fixed 
to the freehold never to be parted. 2712 Budgell Sped. 
No. 3x9 P4, I resolved .. to fix his Face in my Memorj*. 
2789 W, Buchan Dotn, Med. (i7§o) 25 Early application 
. .often fixes in the mind an aversion to books. 1835 Bain 
Senses Sf Int. ni. i. § 5 While the mind is elsewhere, there 
is no progress in fixing them [lessons]. 

e. To ‘fasten* (an imputation, responsibility, 
etc.) on a person. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) Ded. A iij b. The worst 
Reproach, Malice .. can fix upon your Name. Acc. 

Svjeden 90 The Odium, .was easily fix’d upon the Ministers. 
1744 Berkeley Siris % 353 It will not seem just to fi.x the 
imputation of Atheism upon those philosophers. 2809 
Scott Earn. Lett. 10 Sept. (1804! 1. 148 Ellis fixes on me an 
article about Miss Edgeworth's Tales. 

f. intr. iox reft. To become firmly attached or 
implanted ; to adhere to. lit. and fig. ? Obs. 

iMa D’Urfey Bntlet^s Ghost 259 For, salve the matter 
how you will, I fix to my Narration still. 27 xsDesaguliers 
Fires Itnpr. 43 They pass over them, without fixing to 
them. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) VII. 299 Pre- 
judices in disfavour of a person at his first appearance, 
fix deeper, .than prejudices in favour. 

2. To secure from change, vacillation or wander- 
ing ; to give stability or constancy to (the mind, 
thoughts, affections, purposes). 

2604 Shaks. 0th. v. i. 5 Thinke on that .. fixe most firme 
thy Resolution. 2603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xi. § 3 Images 
are said by the Roman church to fix the cogitations ..of 
them that pray before them. 264a Fuller Holy^ fy Prof. S. 
111. xxi. 212 A constant impression of Gods omnipresence is 
an excellent way to fix mens souls. 2793 Object, to IFar 
Examined Sf Refuted 37 What other system is likely to fix 
your fluctuating opinions ? 2832 Dixon IV, Penn xviu (1872) 
143 At length his mind began to fix itself. 2873 M<^I^aren 
Serm. Sen u. vii. 120 Thy tremulous and vagrant soul shall 
be braced and fixed. 

b. To make (a person) constant in attachment. 
Const, to, in. 7 Obs. 

1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes Reasons for Bill 7 They are 
seldom well fixed to Virtue and sober Behaviour. 2738 
Johnson 145 How .. Can surly virtue hope to hx 

a friend? 2747 in Col. Ree, Pennsylv. V, 153 To improve 
this favourable opportunity for fixing these Indians in the 
English Interest. 2749 Fielding Tom fones xvm. kW, Can 
the man who is in possession of these be inconstant? Im- 
possible ! . . they would fix a Dorimant, 2796 Jane Austen 
Pride 4- Prej. vi, If a woman conceals her affection, .from 
the object of it, she may lose the opportunity of fixing 
him. 


c. To settle immovably tbe purpose or convic- 
tion of (a person). Const, to with inf. ; also on, 
for, against. Now only in passive. 

2672 Milton Samson 2481, I am fixed not to part hence 
without him. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, xv. 126 'They 
challenge, and encounter Breast to Breast; So fix’d on 
Fame, xyoo — Fablest Ceyx <5* Alcyone 48 If fate has fix’d 
thee obstinate to sail. 1701 W. Wottom Hist. Rome iii. 50 
Marcus was fixt upon taking him. 2766 Franklin Let. 
Wks. 1887 III. 456 The ministry are fixed for us. 2836 
Darwin in Zj/5r»5- (1887) II. 68, 1 am fixed against any 

periodical. ^ 

complement'. To render unchangeably 
(so and so). Obs, 

2726 W. R. Chetwood Adv. Boyle ^ Casielman 59 This 
Interview had fix'd my Heart intirely hers. 2744 S. Fielding 
David Simple (ed. 2) I. 44 The Girl was commanded . . to re- 
ceive him in such a manner, as to fix him hers. 2777 Hist. 
Eliza IVarwick 1 . ©38 That important one [jf, dayj which 
fixed me wretched for ever. 

8 . To direct steadily and unwaveringly, fasten, 
set (one’s eyes, attention, affections, etc.) on, upon, 
f to (an object). 

^ 2430* Lydg. Min, Poems 35 Hyr eyen she fixethe on 
him. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. xix, Specially I 
gyve to you a charge To fyxe your love, for to be true 
and stable Upon your la^. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI i. 
ii. 5 Why are thine eyes fixt to tne sullen earth ? 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 44 Could but these Idolaters 
fix their mind upon Heaven. 2709 Berkeley Th. Vision 
§ 83 The more we fix our sight on any one object. 279* 
G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1891 Xll.' 197 The enemy’s 
attention would be less fixed to it. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. vni. 60 The hand, upon which every eye 
was fixed. 2866 J. Martineao Ess. I. 173 We fix attention 
on a single fundamental problem. 

b. absol. To concentrate one’s attention or mind 
on. Also intr. for reft, (said of the eyes, atten- 
tion, etc.). 

1663 Geroier Counsel'^ \\ia. You.. could not suffer your 
Eyes to fix on slight objects. 1^0 Locke Hum. Und. hi. 
vi. § 28 In most other bodies, not propagated by Seed, 'tis 
the Colour we most fix on, and are most led 1760 
Johnson Idler No. 97 P 7 He will find nothing [in these 
books] on which attention can fix. 

c. Of an object of vision or thought : To ‘ rivet ’, 
attract and hold fast (the eye, the attention, etc.). 

175* Hist, fach Connor I. 231 The Major gave a loud 
Hem, and having fix’d Sangfroid’s Eyes, call’d out, [etc.) 
1782 J.^ Moore Vieiv Soc, It. (2790) I. xl. 437 Your admi- 
ration is fixed by the animated equestrian statue. 2792 
C. Smith Desmond I. ^3 There is not in the world another 
(subject] that really fixes iny attention an instant. 2823 
Byron Island iv, vii, A shrine would fix The eye upon its 
seeming crucifix. i883 Bryce Amer. Commw, II, xlvi. 206 
That which chiefly fixes his attention is the influence of 
a State Victory on an approaching national contest. 

d. To make (the eyes, features, etc.) motionless 
or rigid (as in death). Also intr. for refi. 

2821; Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. 600 Fix those tortured 
orbs in peace and death. 2843 Punch II, 20 Ere death her 
charms should fix, 1877 W. G. Wills Love that Kills xxi. 
Her heart stops, and her eyes fix. 

e. To make (a person) motionless with astonish- 
ment or other feeling, to hold spellbound. 

1664 J. Wilson A. Comncnius i. i, She fixt me, Ducas. 
279s Fate of Sedley II. 76 Paulimis was fixed in astonish- 
ment. 2803 Helen of Glenross IV. 18 At the first view of 
her I was fixed in admiration. 

4. a. trans. To deprive of volatility or fluidity. 

Orig. in Alchemy, to fasten a volatile spirit or essence by 

combination with a tangible solid or fluid ; also, to render 
(mercury) solid by combination with some .other sub- 
stance. 

2460-70 Bk Quintessence 15 Also it is needeful pat he vse 
ofte good wiyn at his mete and at pc soper, in ke which be 
fixid ke 5 essence of gold as I tau?te 500 to. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Akh. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 115 DyssoJve, Dystill, 
Sublyme . . and Fyxe, With Aquavite. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. Ind. <!J- P. 53 The Earth . , penetrating the rarified 
Cuticle, fixes the Humours by intercepting their free con- 
course. 2700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo I. 42 He will 
have a fancy to fix Mercury. 17W C. Mather Mapt. Chr, 
11. vii. (1852) 145 The animal spirits are . . fixed with acid, 
bilious, venemous ferments in the blood. 2727 Fielding 
Love in Sexu Masques v. x. Women, like quicksilver, are 
never fixed till they are dead. 1805 Chenevix in Phil. 
Tra7ts. XCV. iir Mercury can be fixw..by platina. 1883 
Hervey tr. Behrens' Mic?vsc, in Bol, iii. § 4. T78 The cell 
wall . . becomes rigid, and the protoplasm with slight con- 
traction is ‘fixed’. 

b. intr. for refi. To lose volatility or fluidity ; 
to become firm, rigid, or solidified ; to congeal, set. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 847 The Quicke-Siluer will fix, and 
runne no more.^ 17x3-20 Pope Iliad v. 2114 When the fig's 
press'd juice, infused in cream. To curds coagulates the 
liquid stream, Sudden the fluids fix. 2777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) I. iv. 328 The blood fixes and congeals in 
a moment. 

5. trans. To make (a colour, a drawing, photo- 
graphic image, etc.) fast or permanent. 

1663 Hooke Microgr, 79 Colours,. capable of being.. fixt 
with several kinds of Saline vzenstrnums, 2730 Franklin 
Let. Wks, 2887 II. 270 This color, given by the flash from 
two jars only, will >vipe off, but four jars fix it. i^S 
A thenxujn 22 Feb. 203 The first who succeeded in fixing 
the images taken by the camera. 1839 Gullick & Times 
Paint. 316 There is n5 satisfactory method of ‘ fixing ’ pastel 
paintings, ' 1S73 tr. VogePsChem, Light\.6^0Tncsens\ycTc 
then known to make the pictures durable .. or as we now 
say, to fix them. 

f b. To set dowTi in writing {F. fixer par Peril). 
2630 Capt. Smith Trav, Ded. Wks. (1884) 80B Sir Robert 
Cotton . .requested me to fix the whole course of my passages 


in a booke. 2636 NoriJis Plutarch, Add. Lives 76 The 
Laws.. (on Paper fixt)^. pass the Seas. 

c. To give permanent form to (evanescent 
images). 

(11834 Acting 0/ Mwtdcn 0 for the power of the 
pencil to have fixed them when I awoke ! 

0. a. To force into or overtake in a position from 
which escape is difficult ; to ‘ comer ‘ nail ///. 
and_/^^. 

• 2736 Lediard Life Marlborough 406 It was his opinion. . 
that they should fix the Rebels at Preston. 2741 Richard! 
SON Pamela (1742) III. As I entered one Room he went 
into another.. At last I fixed him speaking to Rachel. 

b. To hold (a person) engaged or occupied, so 
as to prevent his leaving the spot. 

1668 ETHEUEDGE-.S’/^i? IVould if She Could I. ii, When 
Mr. Courtal has fixed ’em with a beer-glass or two lie 
intends to steal away. 2764 Foote Patron 1. Wks. 1-09 
I. 334 Fix the old fellow so that she may not.be miss’d, 

c. To fix {a person) with one's eyes ; to direct 
upon him a steady gaze from which he cannot 


escape. 

Cf. Y. fixer avec Voeil, condemned by Lillre as incorrect. 
1792 Mad, D’Arblay Diary 27 June, Mrs. Wells fixed 
her eyes on Mrs. Crewe.. Mrs., Crewe fixed her in return., 
with afirm, composed. .look. 2879 F. W. Robinson C oimrrf 
Consc. III. xix, Ursula .. ‘fixed’ Mrs. Codmbes with a 
steady, searching stare. 2894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 
142 Marcella fixed him with her bright frank eyes. 

d. Of the eyes : To arrest (an object of vision) 
with the gaze, i.e, to have a steady vision of it. 

2792 Mad. D’Ardlay Diary 4 Jud. (2842) V. 211 His eyes 
. .could not fix any object steadily. 

't' 7. To transfix. [After L. Obs. rare'^^, 

1638 G. Sandys fob XX. in Divine P.aj While from the 
raging sword he vainely flyes, A Bow of Steele shall fixe 
his trembling thighes. 

II. To place definitely, 

8 . To place in a definite and more or less per- 
manent position ; to set, station. To fix up : to 


set up. 

2368 Grafton Chron. II. 28 'Phe Citizens .. fixed on his 
grave stone this Epitaph. 2633 Marmion Fine Companion 
III. ii, Were I a goddess ..I would . . fix you up A monu- 
ment for your hypocrisy. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 8 
Ibe Pole-star, .is . . fixt in the tip of the little Beares taile. 
1633 Walton Angler i. 7 Hee shall finde it fix’d before the 
Dialogues of Lucian. 1674 Dryden' s Mall Ded, Wks. 1884 
VIII. 508 The Glory I take in seeing your Name fixt in the 
Frontispiece. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IV.xvl, It [a picture) ww 
so very large that we had no place in the house to fix it. 
2768 Sterne Sent, fount. (1778) II. 299 Tbe beds .. were 
fixed up . . near the fire. 27^ T, Twining Trav. Amer. 
(2894) 3 The dining-table was fixed in the middle of the 
room. 

b. To place, install (a person, oneself) in a 
position, with preparations for a stay ; in early 
military use, -f to set (oneself) in a posture of de- 
fence. To fix {a persoti) up (colloq.): to ‘put 
(him) up provide with quarters. 

1697 Damher Voy. I. 5 We fixt ourselves against cur 
Enemies, if we should be attack’d. 2823 Scorr Fanu Lett, 
(1894) II, 349 After he has had hrs umbrella and port- 
manteau accommodated, and himself comfortably fixed [in 
a coach). 2867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxxvi. 316 She 
fixed herself at her desk to write her letter. 2889 Mrs. C. 
pRAED Rom. of Station 161 He’d.. fix up Mr. Sabine com. 
fortably for the night, 

c. To establish (a person) in a place of residence, 
a position or office; to take up (one’s quarters, 
abode) ; to locate, settle (an industry, etc.) in a 
certain place.' In passive, to be (comfortably or 
otherwise) ‘ placed ’ or circumstanced. 

1638 Sir H. Wotton In Four C, Eng. Lett. 54 ^ ^ny 
part where I shall understand you fixed. 2659 B. Harris 
ParivaCs Iron Age (ed. 2) i. xv. 27 John Calvin.. fixed nis 
Chayre ar Geneva. 2663 SiR T. Herbert Trav. (1077) 353 
Noah . . fixed his Quarters somewhere in Mergiana. 2^7 
Yarranton Eng. Irnprov. 134 Here this Trade of making 
Mum may be 'fixt with very great advantage. 1694 Dryden 
Love Triumphant Ep. Ded., Our decay’d Gentry .. Iook 
about them for some illustrious Family, and there 
vour to fix their young Darling. 2702 C. hlATHER 
Chr. IV. (1853) II. 20 Conforming to the ceremonies of the 
church of England, he was fixed at Biddiford. 173 
Voting Lady of Distinction II. 214 He is fixing ^ 

if he was to live here for ever. 2759 Robertson H 
I. II. 145 They determined to fix their residence at ham- 
burgh. 2803 Southey in Robberds Metn. lV. Taylor i. 
475 We are fixed here for some time. 2844 fml. R. 

Soc. V, I. 282, 1 am happy to see them all comfortably hxea. 
2861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 39 ‘The Hanse. .fixed their 
factories in Lisbon, Bergen, and Novogorod. 

8 . intr. iox refi. To settle, take up^a position; 
esp. to settle permanently, take up one’s abode. 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 102 Bidding farewell to the 
world .. [he) fixes at Zirmol. 2710 Steele Tathr ^‘"^3 
F 4 The Dinner has crept , . from Twelve o’clock to 1 nrc , 
and where it will fix no Body knows. 2737 
fosephus' Antiq. xviii. vi. § 5 Those [Governors) 
fix there, but to stay a short time. 2760 Goldsm. C«. * • 
XXV. P7 Wherever luxury once fixes, no art can | 

or remove it. 1796 Jane Austen Pride Sf Prej. 
vi. 21, I had once some thoughts of fixing in to\vn._ twn 
Southey Thalaba vi. xWx, The solitary Bee .. 
vain one flower, whereon to fix. 2862 T. L. Peacock tyfts. 
(i8^> ill. 300 Well, let us fix here. , 

10. To take up one’s position mentally. 7 Obs. 

1623 Massinger Dk. Milan 11. i, Take heed That 
here, and feed no hope beyond it. 2646 H. .bAWRENC 
Comm. Angels 270 Your hope fixeth upon seeing 
heaven. \i$iKicholasPapers{Q,zxxAcxI) II. 33^ Mats Vie 
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surfoui; and there I fix and pra^. 1757 Chesterf. Ze/^. 
IV. cccxxi. 94, I am lost in astonishment and conjectures, 
and do not know where to fix. 

b. To fix on or upon ; to settle one’s choice on 
or upon ; to decide upon, choose, select. 

1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav, Ixxvi. 311, I was nomi- 
nated unto him as the fittest he could fix upon. 1712 
Pope Vertumnus 82 Of all these lovers. .Fix on Vertumnus 
and reject the rest. 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 
229 Our choice would probably fix on that which was most 
predominant. 1855 Costello Sior. Screen 74 The night 
which Lalqubi^re fixed upon for the carrying out of his plot. 

e. To decide, determine to (do something) ; also 
const. with gerund, or with subord. sentence. 

1788 Trifler 206 He fix’d to come with some eclat to 
Town. 1794 Miss Gunning Packet IV. 35 They fixed for 

f oing to the parsonage early the next morning. 1813 
ouTHEV iVir/jow I. 132 It was immediately fixed that the 
brigadier should go. 1834 Keble in Card. Ncivinan's Zett. 
(1891) II. 23, I have fixed to go to London next week. 1866 
Times 29 Dec, 10/3 The lady had entirely fixed to lead a 
life of celibacy. 

11. To appoint or assign the precise position of j 
to refer (something) to a definite place, time, etc. ; 
+ to appoint or attribute exclusively to (some par- 
ticular person, thing, etc.). 

1662 Stillingfl. Ori^. Sacr, 1. v. § i [The ancients had 
various estimates of the length of the year;] what certainty 
can we possibly have which of them to fix their accounts to? 
1692 Locke Educ. §15 When Custom has fixed his Eating 
to certain stated Periods, his Stomach will expect Victuals at 
the usual Hour. 1737 Johnson in Boswellicrj^-C) I. 52 Here 
will I fix the limits of transgression. 1776 T. Jefferson 
Writ, 1S93 II. 88 The commissions . . do not fix the officers 
to any particular battalion. 1790 Palcv Horx Paul. if. ix 
We have these circumstances each .. fixed to a particular 
time. 1874 Newman Tracts Theol.^fy Eccl. 340 The full 
moon is not fixed to any certain day in either month. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 271 Wherever we fix a limit, space 
IS springing up beyond. 

b. To allocate, determine the incidence of (a 
responsibility, liability, etc.). Also, To fix (a 
person) with costSy liability, etc. : to impose upon 
him the obligation of meeting or paying them. 

1833 Ld. Brougham in Mylne & Keen II. 248 No 
degree of mistake .. would entitle the Court to fix a next 
friend with costs. 1850 A/mr/ June 159 Take care to fix 
your judges with the full responsibility of their decisions, 
1884 Sir J[. Bacon in Zaw Times' Rep. LII. 568/2 The 
liability with which the plaintifis seek to fix them. x 883 
Bryce Amer. Commw, III. Ixxxvi. 151 The American plan 
of dividing powers, .makes it hard to fix responsibility. 

12, To settle definitely; to appoint or assign 
with precision ; to specify or determine. Const. 
at, for, to. 

R. CcynT. Power SuhJ. 134 After some reasonable 
time fixt. *694 Molesworth Acc. Deumark 223 The 
prices of all these Drugs are fixed, a Burnet Own 
Time II. 303 What definition or standard should be made 
for fixing the sense of so general a term. 17x9 Free-Thinker 
No. 120? 6 The ordinary Meetings of the Senate, .were fixed 
to the Day of the Calends. X737 Chesterf. IFks. (1892) V, 
500 Chronology .. fixes the dates of facts. 1769 Goldsm. 
Rom, Hist, {1786) I. 3x9 He afterwards fixed the price of 
com to a moderate standard. __X772 Franklin Wks. (1887) IV. 
431 The opening of the session.. is fixed for next Tuesday. 
1821 Southey Zife 11849) !■ 4® This recollection . . fixes the 
date to 1778, when I was four years old. 1825 Scott 
Zett, 13 May (1894) 11 . 265 Mr. Chantrey . . has been down 
here fixing the place for the King’s statue. 1869 E. A.^ Parkes 
Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 5 The War Office authorities have 
fixed the daily supply., at 8 gallons. X876 Gladstone 
Homeric Synchr. 9 An endeavour to fix the place of Homer 
in History, 

absol. 1748 in Sir J. Picton Z'pool. Mimic. Rcc. (1886) 11 , 
167 To paint an Altar Piece in such scripture-historical 
manner as the said Committee shall fix. 

13. To settle or determine the form of, give a 
permanent form to (language or literature). 

17x2 Swift Proposal 31 ITiat some Method should be 
thought on for ascertaining and fixing our Lan^age for 
ever. 1752 Hume Ess, 4- Treat, (1777) 1 . 223 Eminent and 
refined geniuses .. fix the tongue by their writings. 1837 
Hallam Hist. Zit. I. iii. i. § 57. 241 The use of printing 
fixed the text of a whole edition. 1874 Maurice A>iV//rf- 
ship Bks. iii. 75 It [Wycliffe’s Translation of the Bible] has 
fixed the language. ' 

14. a. To adjust, make ready for use (arms, in- 
struments, etc.) ; to arrange in proper order. + To 
fix a shell \ to fit it with a fuse. Also with up. 

1663 Pepys Diary la July, I found, .the arms well fixed, 
charged, and primed. x666 Earl Orrery (1743) 

I. 241 We have in every garrison one gunsmith .. who buys 
arms for us, and fixes them up privately. ^1697 Dampier 
Voy. I. iii. 45 We went back, .to fix our Rigging, which was 
shattered in the Fight. X70X Farquhar6‘z>.&. \Vildairw,\, 
Are all things set in order? the toilet fixed, the bottles and 
combs put in form ? X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776J D d, 
No shells, fixed during the service, are to be kitted. 1779 
Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 287, I thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to fix my german flute. 1797 Washington Lei. Writ. 
1S92 aHI. 417 To have the press fixed for copying. 

b. In wider sense (chiefly U.S, colloqi) v To 
arrange, get ready, put in order ; to put to rights, 
make tidy, *■ rig up \ Also with up. To fix out, 
‘ to set out, display, adorn, supply, fit out’ {Cent.) 

[1769 Bickerstaff Dr. Last 11. vii, We'd fix things 
directly; I’H settle whatever you please upon her.] 1832 
Macaulay Life c5* Lett. (1883) 1 . 272 As soon as I was 
fixed in my best and had breakfasted. 1839 Marryat 
Diary Amer. Ser. 1. II. 228 ‘ Shall I fix your coat or your 
breakfast first?' 1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 101/2 
You are advised to have recourse to Doctor so and so, 
who will ‘ fix you ’ in no time, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie 


V. {1887) 77 Come here, girls, and fix yourselves in the 
glass. 1882 Mrs. A. Edwards Ballroom Repent. 1 . 4 
None of the phj-sicians in Europe can fix her up. 1884 
Miss Wilkins in Harper's Mag. July 304/2 I'll hev to 
fix me up some thoroughwort tea. 1891 B. Harte First 
Family of Tasajara li. Mother'll fix you suthin’ hot. 

e. U.S. To fixit : to arrange matters. Any way 
yon can fix it : whatever you do, contrive as yon 
may. To fix [anothes^s) fiint\ to settle or 'do 
for’ him. 

1840 Haliburton Clockm, Ser. iri. xii, Their manners are 
rude ,, They want their flints fixed for ’em. X843 — Sam 
Slick in Eng. L ii, A wet day is considerable tiresome, .any 
way you can fix it. 1859 O. W. Holmes Prof. Brcakf.-i. 
i. (1891) IS If you can't fix it so as to be born here [Boston], 
you can come and live here. 

d. U.S. * To make favourable to one’s purposes * 
(Bartlett) , to * square *. 

_ 1886 Boston (Mass.) yml. is July, An organized attempt 
is being made to fix the jury. Ibid, 24 Aug. 4/3 Fixing 
Legisl.ntures. 

16. (See qnot.) 

x88t Raymond Mining Gloss., Fix, to fettle or line with a 
fix or fettling, .the hearth of a puddling furnace. 

Fixable (fi'ksab’l), a. ' Also 5 fixabull, -ibill, 
8-9 flxible. [f. Fix v, + -able.] Capable of 
being fixed : in various senses of the vb. 

In quot. I486 =Fitche {Her.) 

1486 Bk. St, Albans, Her, Cijb, Hit is calde a cros 
patee fixible. 1648 W. Mountague Deuoui Ess. i. ix. § 2 
Since they cannot then .stay what is transitory, let them 
attend to arrest that which is fixable. 1785 P/til. Trans. 
LXXV. 370 The slock K is to slide in a rebated . . groove 
AD, and be fixable to any part thereof by the screw O. 
1796 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 49 'The highest extent . . was 
fixable by the magistrate. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 76 
The chemical student is taught not to be startled at dis- 
quisitions on . . latent and fixible light. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. (1857) 1 . 1. I. ii. 7 For ours is a most fictile world . . A 
world not fixable. 

b. Capable of being made non-volatile. fAxh:- 
ahle air : carbonic acid gas. 

Lee in Phil. Trans. LVI. 100 The quick-lime, 
attracting fixable air, was reduced. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat,\. 267 The air in animals is mostly inflammable, but 
that in vegetables fixible. 1887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 65 Sub- 
stances . . which have a . . fixable odour. 
fFi'xal, rt. (and sb.) Her, Obs. Also 5 flxiale. 
[f. 'L.fix-us Fix a. + -AL 1-] (See quots.) 

i^Z6Jik. Si. Albans, Her. B j b, Fixall in armys is calde 
the thirde degre by the right lyne from the right heyre by 
line male. Ibid. B ij, The bastarde of the fixiales. 1586 
Ferne Bias. Genlrie\.^s$ The fourth coal-armor perfect., 
is called Ftxall [p. 250 arma fixa\. This did alwaies 
belong to that personne, which was the next of the third 
degree, to the right heyre male. 

Fixate v. [f. L. ftx-us (see Fix a.) 

+ -ATE 

1, trails. To fix; to render stable. 

x88s Mind"^. 560 The percipient, .often judges on general 
grounds without laboriously fixating the sensation. 1887 
Science 16 Dec. 293 'To fixate and hold one sensation is an 
art that must be learned. 

2. intr. To become fixed. 

1888 Attter. yml. Psychol. 1 . 506 Some subjects fixate first 
and then the eyes close, or are closed by the operator. 

Fixation (fiksf*‘j 9 n). Also 5 fixacioun. [ad. 
Tao.dX>.fixdiidn-em (used in Alchetny), n. of action 
f. fixdre to Fix.] 

1. The actionof fixing, mvarioussenses(seeFiXT'.). 

x6s*-fi Heylin CosMogr. i. (1682) 89 The fixation of 

the Popes in the Metropolis. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. 
Necess. 67 After the fixation of the Common Pleas or 
Actions of the people to a certain place in the Kings Pal.ace 
at Westminster. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2132 Some ob- 
servations, touching Colours, in order to the Increase of 
Dyes, and the Fixation of Colours. 1776 Adam Smith 
]V. N, It. iv. (1869) I. 360 If this legal rate should be fixed 
below the lowest market-rate, the effects of this fixation 
must be [etc.] x8io BENTHAM/'<rr^z>zg’(i82i)9o The fixation 
of the punishment not lying within the province of the jury. 
1832 Austin yurispr.i^iZitp) II.lvi.924 Procure the fixation 
of the stamp to the evidentiary instrument, 1864 Bowen 
L ogic iv. 84 Language .. has an important influence in the 
regulation and fixation ofThought. 1874 Carpenter 
Phys. 1. i. § 20. (1879)21 The 'training' .. mainly consists 
in the fixation of the Attention on the audible result. x886 
Blackie IV/tai does Hist. Teach? 24 The fi.vation of the 
order of succession to the throne. 

b. The fact or condition of being fixed. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 219 Three enemies to that 
fixation and entireness of the heart. x66o Fuller Mixt 
Contempt, xlix. (1841) 211 Which givelh the fixation to a 
colour and selteth it in the cloth. 1683 Dr. Fitzwilliam 
Let, in Lady Russeirs Lett. (1773) q When your thoughts 
have been saddened by a long fixation on the doleful 
oWeet. 1831 Carlyle Misc, (1857) II. 301 Yet it had at- 
tained no fixation or consistency. 1894 IVestm. Gas. 17 
Jan. 7/2 The first of a course of lectures on locomotion and 
fixation in plants and animals. 

c. A fixed habitation or location (obs.) ; a fixed 
proportion or standard. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. Worldx, 8 For to Light created in 
the first day, God gave no proper place or fixation, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies Suffolk in. (1662) 68 He .. was buried at 
York, far. .from Ipswich his first fix-ation. 1774 Franklin 
Ess. Wks. 1840 11 . 4T2 No everlasting, invariable fixation 
for coining can be made. 1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXIX. , 
63 The Prussian tariff pretends to proceed upon an ad \ 
valorem fixation. 

2. csp. in scientific uses : The action of depriving I 
of volatility or fluidity : see Fix v. 4 . In Alchemy'. \ 


The process of reducing a volatile spirit or essence 
to a permanent bodily form; the conversion (of 
mercury) into a solid by amalgamation or combin- 
ation. In mod. use : The process of rendering 
solid a liquid or semi-liquid substance; coagulation; 
also, the process of causing (a gas) to combine 
with a solid. 

1393 Gower Conf II. 86 Do that there be fixation With 
tempred hetes of the fire. 1477 Norton Ord. Alck. in 
Ashm. (1652) 58 Without him Generation shall be none; 
Neyther of our Tinctures fixation. 1576 Baker yezvell of 
Health i66 b, This besides servelh to fixation in Alchemye 
matters. 1594 Plat yewell-ko. iii. 38 For the better fixation 
of the Iilercurie. x6io B. Jonson Alch. n, i, Two Of our 
inferior works are at fixation. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. II. i. 50 The determination of quick -silver is properly fix- 
ation. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. vii. Salt dissolved, upon 
fixation returns to its affected cubes. 1759 B. Martin Nat, 
Hist. Eng. 1 . Somerset 85 A Fi.xaiion of cold phlegmatic 
Humours. 1805 R. Chenevix in Phil. Trans. XCV. 104 
The fixation of mercury by platina is by many regarded as 
visionary. 1813 J. Thomson Lcct, Inflam, 645 The stiffness 
of a frost-bitten part .. may be owing . . to the fixation by 
cold, of the oil contained in the cellular membrane. 18x3 
Sib H. Davy Agric. Chem. ii. (1814I 57 The fixation of 
oxygene by the combustible body in a solid form. 1872 
Oliver Elem. Bot. i. ii. 28 This fixation of the carbon and 
liberation of the oxygen of carbonic acid has been termed 
vegetable respiration. 

y b. The quality or condition of being non- 
volatile or able to resist the action of fire. Obs, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 32B Gold hath these Natures : Great- 
nesse of Weight ; Closenesse of Parts ; Fixation ; [etc.]. 
a X691 Boyle IVks. IV. 307 Adding fixation to a bo^% that 
was before either volatile, or less fixed. 1721 W. Gibson 
FarrieVs Dispens. 11. Introd. 74 Fixation .. where the 
Surfaces of the Particles of Bodies are so small.. that they 
cannot he raised by the Force of Fire. 

t c. concr. A product of fixation, Obs. 

1669 W. Sti-iTSON Hydrol. Chym. X14 Mercurius Precipi- 
talus Diaphoreticus, which is a fixation or Precipitate. 
Fixative (fi*ksativ), a, and sb. [f. Fix z;. + 
-ATIVE. C(. Fr.fixali/.'] 

A. ad/. Tending to fix. 

1644 Nye Gunnery 11. (1647) 29 Opium is of a congealing 
and fixative nature. <2x832 Bentham IVks. (1843) VIII. 
30 But for these fixed and fixative signs, nothing that ever 
bore the name of art or science could ever have come into 
existence. 1870 Eng. Mech. 25 Feb. 576/x One of the. .uses 
of this fixative process is supposed to be the preserving of 
the. .colour of. .drawings from decay. 

B. sb. That which serves to set or fix ; spec, a 
preparation used to fix colours, or charcoal or 
crayon drawings. 

1870 Eng. Mech. ii Mar. 638A There are some papers 
which absorb the fixative with difficulty. 

Fixator (fiks^’tw). [agent-n. f. Fix v. after 
Latin analogies. Cf. Fr. fixateur."] That which 
fixes ; a fastener, fixer. 

1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 217 RQdinger considers this thin 
muscle to be a fixator of the medium cartilaginous plate. 
ZB84 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

+ Fixatory, a. Obs. In 7 fixatorie. [f. Fix v. 
after Lat. analogies : see -OUY.] Serving to fix ; 
having the property of fixing. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 11. iii. 112 Salt peter, .being now put 
into a fixatorie fire, you shal see that it conteineth within 
it all maner of colours. 

Fixature (fi’ksatiiu). [f. as prec. after the 
analogy of Cuevature, etc.] A gummy prepara- 
tion for fixing the hair. 

i860 Thackeray Level the JVidower ii, A barber, with 
bis tongs and stick of fixature for the mustachios. 1883 
E. Lynn Linton lone I. xi. 263 No brushing could make it 
smooth ; no fixature keep it straight. 

Fixed (fikst), ppl. a. [f. Fix v. + -ed i.] 

1. Placed or attached firmly; fastened securely; 
made firm or stable in position. 

*577 Googe Heresbach’s Husb. iv. (1586) 179 b, The 
fixed or standing Hives, bee discommodious. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, III. li. 313 Bitter searching termes . . Deliucr’d 
strongly through my fixed teeth. 1647 Cowley Mistress, 
Inconstancy, The most fixt Being still does move and fly. 
i8^Ace.Scv.Late Voy. 11.(1711)51 Where the firm or fixed 
Ice lies. X805T. Lindley Voy. Brasil (^Zc>8)2^2^y means o( 
two fixed pieces of wood. CZ850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 
118 FLxed blocks, those blocks that come through the sides 
and arc boiled, as the sh6et, tack, and brace blocks. 1882 
Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 71 When a body, M, rolls on a 
fixed surface, AB. 

b. Her. Of a cross : Having its limbs attached 


to the edges of the escutcheon Fibme. 

x688 R. Holme Acad. Armory i. v. § 31 A Cross Patee 
Entyre (or Fixed or Firme) . . This term (Fixed, or Entyre) 
must be added, to shew that . . they are jo5'ned to the sides 
of the Escochion, 1828-40 BEaES Eucycl. Her. ^ 
Crosses which are usually. borne in the centre 
escocheon without extending to the sides, when attacneo 
thereto are termed fixed, as a cross pattee fixed. 

2 . In immaterial sense: Firmly attached or 
implanted; securely established; secured agains 
alteration or dislodgement. In early use o ten 
(now rarely) of persons: Firmly resolved; ^ 

steadfast; bent, set, or intent upon anything. ? 

idea', an idea firmly rooted in the ^1 

tendency to become unduly dominant ^ J J* 
Fixed fad: a well-established fact C 
1580 BAEEjfilv. F 632 Eliz. 

matter by dint of sword. X62S-8 tr. oaiuac 
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m. (1688) 385 A Lady fixed and constant in her Religion. 
1627-77 Feltham Jicsa/ves i. xlv. 71 How fixt he was to 
Jonathan !_ 1655 Sm E. Nicholas in N, Papers (Camden) 
11.348 This man is,. a fast fixt Catholike. 1706 Hearne 
Collect. 7 Mar., A Man of no fixt Resolution, X712-4 Pope 
Rape Lock v. 5 Not half so fix’d the Trojan could remain, 
While Anna begg’d. 1821 Shelley Proineth. Unb. i. 262, 
I defy thee with a calm fixed mind. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. III. iv. (1858) 139 A deadly fear of Population possesses 
the Hofrath ; something like a fixedddea. 1847 Boston 
Post June (Bartlett), That he did dispose of a large quantity 
of oil, and afterwards desert from the vessel are fixed facts. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Enfc. 11 . 165 For all persecution he 
felt a fixed aversion, i860 Motley Netherl. fi868) I. i. 4 
Philip .. seemed to become .. more fixed in his determi- 
nation. x868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. vii, 153 The 
fixed purpose of raising forces.' 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

V. 28 The lawgiver was a fixed idea in the mind of the 
Greek. 

3 . a. Of a person's eyes, thoughts, etc. : Steadily 
or intently directed towards or ‘ fastened * upon an 
object. 

1552 Huloet, Fixed, intenttts. x6i6 Chapman Musseus 
358 A tower so high, As soon would lose on it the fixedst 
eye. 1643 Denham Cooper's H. 112 But my fixt thoughts 
my wandring eye betrays, 1725 Pope Odyss. xin. 35 All, 
but Ulysses, heard with fix'd delight. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rojn. Forest viii, He regarded her with a fixed attention. 

1850 Hare Mission Com/. 124 Disease and death are glaring 
with fixt eyes upon them. 

quasi-arfz/. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ Rich. //, clxviii, 
Kites, .cannot looke the Sun fixt in the face, 

b. Of a person, his countenance, etc. : Made 
rigid or immobile (as by strong emotion or resolu- 
tion, or in death). 

i6o8 D. T[wil] Ess. Pol. 4 - Mor. 67 That Vertue is but 
weake..that cannot with a fixed countenance out-stare the 
threatening eye of Danger. i8ox Southey Thalaba 1. iv, 
Looking up to her fix’d countenance. 1824 Lamb Elia 
Ser. II, Blakcsmoor in H — shire^ As fixed and motionless as 
the marble effigies that kneel . . around thee. x8^ Ht. 
Martineau Manch. Strike x. 109 The papers in his hand 
shook; but his countenance was fixed and his attitude 
firm. x888 W. Black Lochaber III. viii, Her eyes .. were 
fixed and staring. 

4 . a. Deprived of volatility, f Fixed air : a 
name given by Black in 1754 to carbonic dioxide 
(carbonic acid) ; see Air sb. 2, 

1766 Cavendish in Phil, Trans. LVI. 141 Bjr fixed air, J 
mean that particular species of factitious air, which is 
separated from alkaline substances by solution in acids or 
by^ calcination. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 11 . 187 To 
this species of air he gave the name of fixed air, because It 
existed in these bodies in a fixed state, 

b. Not easily volatilized; not losing weight 
under the influence of fire. Fixed alkali : see 
Alkali 3, 6, + Fixed nitre ^potassium carbonate. 

1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 171 Little fixed salt can be 
extracted from them, onely volatile. 1669 Boyle Conin. 
Neiu Exp. II. (1682) 13s, I put Aaua Foriis with fixed 
Nitre into a Receiver. 1685 — Saluor. Air in The fixedest 
of Metals, Gold itself. x688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. 
XVIL 9^ The fixeder Saline Particles of the Marine Salt. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Of all metals, ^old and silver 
alone are fixed ; i. e. on remaining a long time exposed to 
the most intense flame, they alone lose nothing of their 
weight. X744 Berkeley Siris § 8 Fixed salts are much the 
same in all bodies. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller i. i. (1760) 6 
Only a fixed husky matter remains. 1830 Faraday Exp. 
Res. xxxiv. 207 Mercury is volatile at temperatures above 
30'^ but fbced at temperatures below 20°. 

e. Of acids and oils: That cannot be distilled 
or evaporated without decomposition. 

1800 tr, Lagrange's Chem, II. xHx. 215 Fixed oils. 1805 

W. Saunders Min. Waters 324 The iron is held in union 
with a fixed acid. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821) 
160 Oils .. are divided by Chemists into two kinds; fixed 
or fat oils, and volatile or essential oils. 2859 Gullick & 
Times Paint. 206 The Fixed Oils . . are so called because 
they do not almost entirely evaporate in drying. - 

5 . Of a colour, photographic image, etc. : Fast, 
lasting, permanent. Said also of the photographic 
plate. 

1791 Hamilton BerihoUet's Dyeingl. Introd. 10 Mordants 
[serve] to render the colour more fixed. X875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 51 Colours which are dyed in this way become 
fixed. 1888 Abney Insir. Photog, xxii. 190 The plate is 
known to be fixed by looking at the back of it, which should 
appear black. Ibid. xxxv. 278 When the prints are fixed 
they will appear colourless in the whites. 

6 . Definitely and permanently placed ; stationary 
or unchanging in relative position. Fixed point ; 
a place where a policeman is permanently stationed. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 19 And is this 
Horizont a fixed Circle or not?' It is fixed, and without 
motion. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. {1677) 221 Houses and 
fixed Inhabitants. 1667 Milton P, L. hi. 669 In which of 
ali these Orbes hath Man His fixed seat, or fixed seat hath 
none. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.. Fixed Line of Defence^ 
in Fortification is drawn along the Face of the Bastion, and 
terminates in the Courtine. 1848 J. Curwen Gram. Vocal 
Music (1866) p. xxiv, Unlike the ‘ fixed Do' of the old nota- 
tion, the ‘movable Do'., is no difficulty whatever. 1858 
Metx. Marine Mag. V. 30 A Fixed Red Light wall be shown 
at the head of the. .Breakwater. 

b. Fixed star : a star which appears always to 
occupy the same position in the heavens (and so 
distinguished from a planet). , 

Cf. Fix a., earlier used in the same sense. 

Almanack for Vear 1386(1812) 8 A 1 planetys and sternes 
fyxt. rx430 Lydc. Min. Poems 153 Stelle eraiice. nat 
fixed. 1561 Edes Arle Nauig Pref., The Sunne & Moone 
& the other Planetes & fixle Starres. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, i. 209 Sailers .. found a Name For ev’r>’ fix’d and 


ev'rj* wandring Star. x8xz Woodhoose Asiron. viii. 51 The 
transits of fixed stars are used for regulating clocks. 

absol. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 481 Tliey pass the Planets 
seven, and pass the fixt. 

c. Fixed capital : see Capital sb. 3 c. Fixed 
property*, that which consists in immovables, as 
land and houses. 

1845 McCulloch Taxation \.'\\. (1852)74 Land and other 
fixed property. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. vi. § 1 Capital 
which exists in any of these durable shapes, .is called Fixed 
Capital. 1863 Fawcett PoL Econ. 1. iv. (1876) 41 Fixed 
capital may continuously repeat the assistance which it 
lends to industry. 

7 . Definitely appointed or assigned ; not fluctuat- 
ing or varying ; definite, permanent. 

a 1698 Sir W. Temple Misc, 111. i, One loves fixed Laws, 
and the other arbitrary Power. 1^41 Middleton Cicero 
(1742) II. VII. 201 He [Cicero} laid it down as the fixt rule 
of his administration. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 111 . ipi A 
fixt and uniform rent. iWi M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 47 
Every Hanse town was in its turn represented, according to 
a fixed cycle, 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 434 The conceptions of 
good and bad, just and unjust, are fixed and unchanging. 

8. Prepared, put in order. •]• Of a shell : Fitted 
with a fuse. ‘ Fixed ammunition : a charge of 
powder and shot inclosed together in a wrapper or 
case ready for loading’ (Knight). 

1638 Penit, Corf. vH. (1657) 145 The Trent Fathers, .plant 
their fixt Canon, to discharge Anathema's. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Ccivb, The fixed shell is placed upon 
the wad. 

Fixedly (fi*Icsedli), adv. [f. prec. + -lt^.] 
In a fixed manner; firmly, securely, steadfastly; 
attentively, earnestly ; intently, steadily. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. Handy-crafts 643 On 
Gods face his eyes he fixtly bears. 2654 Earl Orrery 
Parthen. (1676)217 He.. would only look fix’dly upon her. 
2662 Marvell xxix. Wks. 1872-5 11 . 72 His hlajesty 
is most fixedly honorable. 1690 Lockc Hum. Und. m. vi. 
§ 22 If we pretend that the distinction of Species, .is fixedly 
establish’d. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. (1853) II. 167 
It was his manner, .to meditate . . fixedly upon some truth. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 230 The old man looked 
fixedly at the Kin^. 18S5 Trollope Belton Est. xxviii. 
335 It was almost impossible for him to make up his mind 
fixedly to any purpose. 

Fixedness (fi*ksednes). [f. as prec, + -ness.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being, fixed in 
various senses, a. Of material things : Immobility, 
steadiness of position, stillness, permanence. 

2641 Bp. Hall Senn. mRem. Wks. (1660) 66 The Earth 
was made for fixednesse and stability. 2647 H. More Song 
of Soul HI. I. xxxiii. What eye could bear in contemplation 
bo long a fix’dnesse?^ <22712 Yii.'a HymnotheoPoti. Wks. 
1721 III. 170 The . . Fix’dness of a Star. 2822-26 J, Smith 
Panorama Sc. < 5 * Art 11 . 448 The beauty and fixedness of 
the colours, 2845 Maurice Mor. Phil, in Encycl. Metrop. 
590/1 The Eleatic 'fixedness', which was the formal op- 
posite of the Heracleilan ‘flux'. 18590. W. Holmes 
Breakf.-t. xH. 274 The fixedness of the smileless mouth. 

b. Of immaterial things : Definiteness, invari- 
ability. Of persons and their attributes : Firmness, 
resoluteness, steadfastness (in)\ steadfast adherence 
to (a cause) ; intentness, attentiveness. 

1622-25 Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T’, xx, x, The fixednesse 
of his terme, is no less mercie than the protraction. 1^0 
R, Mansel Narr. Popish Plot 12 A person whose fixed- 
ness to the true Interest of his Majesty , . they well knew. 
2784 J. Brown Hist. Brit. Churches I. no That notwith- 
standing her fixedness in her own religion, she would 
compel none to it. 1823 Examiner The fixedness of 

her despair, 1837 Carlvlc Fr. Rev. i. vii, v, All hearts 
set, with a moody fixedness, on one object. 2863 G, Eliot 
Rontola i. xv, He was looking at her with mild fixedness 
while he spoke. 1875 Jowett Plato{cd. 2)V. 122 The great 
defect of Doth his [Plato’s] constitutions is the fixedness 
which he seeks to impress upon them.' 

'i* 2 . The quality of resisting the action of heat, or 
of being non-volatile. Obs. • 

2665 Hooke Microgf\ 28 The Proprieties of Gold (such as 
are the Malleableness .. Fixtness in the fire). 1764 Heber- 
den in Phil, Trans. LV. 58 The natron . . resembles the 
vegetable alkali in taste and fixedness, 2812-16 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc (f Art II. 365 The fixedness of platina 
admirably fits it for crucibles, 

Fixen(e, obs. forms of Vixen. 

Fixer (fi’ksai). [f. Fix v. + -er 1.] 

1 . One who fixes. 

2885 Instr. 69 [Workmen employed in the] 

Dye-House : Fixer, Danger, Washer, Ibid. 95 [Workmen 
in the Zinc Trade) Fixer. 2889 Amer, Mission. Dec. 363 
Where the ‘boss* and the fixer of elections are unknown. 
2892 Daily Chron. 28 Apr, 8/1 Blind Fixers wanted. 

2 . Something used for fixing (a volatile sub- 
stance, a drawing, a colour or dye.) 

1849 Johnston Exper, Agric. 229 Experiments with gyp- 
sum as a fixer of ammonia. 18S2 Hamerton Graphic Arts 
123 The fixer [for charcoal drawing], .is simply a very weak 
solution of gum-lac in spirits of wine, 1885 Westmld. Gaz. 
13 J’une 8/6 The albumen is used as the fixer of bright 
aniline dyes in calicoes. 

tPi 'xes, sb.pl. Obs. [?f. Fix v.\ .or a cor- 
ruption ai^fxxeSj Eng. pi. of F^ex] (See quot.) 

The discrepancy of the explanation's in the two quols. 
is prob. due to some error. ‘ ^ • 

2594 Plat yavell-ko. iii. 79 Aquafortis, whose faeces (fixes 
the Goldsmiths vnproperly tearme them) haue beene first 
stricken down with some fine siluer 28x9 Rees Cycl. 
"l^lVy Fixes is a name given by the workmen in gold and 
silver to a solution in [tread ^ silver,, from its use in 
carrying down and fixing the heterogeneous acids mingled 
with aqua-fortis. 


Pix-fax ^ • (fi-ksifeks). Also 9 *a/. .fic.fao 
fig-fag. [See the variant Pax-wax.] ’ 

The thick tendon in the neck of cattle or sheep 
' {c 2280 W. DE Biblesworth in Promp. Parv. 388 Et si aJ 
le nvenne (fex wex) an col derere.) r246o J. Russell 
Nurture 444 In ))e nek Jie fyxfax bow do awav. fc terwi 
Fr.-Eng. Glossary (Harl. MS. 219, f. 150) in Promp. 

388 Le vendoity the fax wax.] 1692 Ray Creation (1714) 1-^ 
Which aponeurosis is taken notice of by the vulgar by the 
name of Fixfax— or Packwax. 2737 BRACKENV<imVry 
Jmpr.iygfi) 1.3x7 'Hie Fix-fax of the Neck. i^LomdaU 
Gloss.y Fixfax. 2878 Cumbrld. Gloss.y Ficfac'figfag, 

tFrs-fax .2 Sc. Obs.rare-'^. [Onomatopaic; 
the reduplication expresses ■ hurried and repeated 
movements; cf. FiDFAD,Ger,^(r^<:y&,etc.] 
the middle of any business ' (Jam.). 

2768 Ross Hclenore 11. 326 When the’re just i’ the fi.x fax 
o' their din. 

Fixial(e : see Fixal Her. 

Fixidity (fiksi'diti). Now rare, [badly f. Fix 
a. or Fixed ppl. a., after Jinidiiyl\ =Fixtty. ' 

• R. cites an example from Boyle’s Works (1772) III. 
78, where the orig, reading is fixity: see Fixity i quot. 
1666. • . ... 

2762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geol. 1 . 45 Copper retains its 
fixidity the longest in the fire next to Iron. 2778 W. Pryce 
Min. Comub. 1. iii. 51 Quicksilver . . has every property of 
Metal except fixidity. 2872 W. F. Butler Great Lone 
Land xiil (1875) 198 Assuming greater fixidity of purpose. 
+ Frxily»«. Her. Obs. ,App. = FiTCHE. 

2486 Bk. St. A IbanSy Her. B iij b, Of - theym [croslcttis] 
ther be iiij dyuerse. .Cros fixyly, Cros paty [etc.]. . 
Filing (fi’ksii)), vbL sb. [f. as prec, + -iNai.] 

1 , The action of the verb Fix in various senses. 
Also with advbs;, as fixing out, up\ and ge- 
nmdially ‘Nvith omission of in. . , 

2605 Bacon Adv, Learn, ii. x.xii. § 14 The fi.xing of the 
good [hours of the mind] hath been practised by two mean.'; : 
vows .. and obseiwances or exercises, 2666 Earl Orrery 
State Papers (1743) 1 . 251, I find multitudes of arms are 
fixing amongst the Irish gunsmiths. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789) D d, The filling and fixing of the shells. 1792 
in Piclon L’pool. Munic. Rec. (1886) II. 267 To superintend 
the fixing up of the said figure. 28x7 Keats Lett. Wlcs. 
1889 III. 53 Another reason of my fixing is, that I am more 
in reach of the places around me. 2883 Mrs. Roluns Nev) 
Eng.^ Bygones 157 For the daughters . . table-linen and 
bedding were to be stored away for their fixing ouL 

b. Photogr. The process of rendering (a nega- 
tive, etc.) permanent ; cotter, that which fixes. 

2853 Eesmily Her. 3 Dec. S10/2 In the next operation, the 
fixing, it will become much lighter. ’ ^2865 J. Wylde In 
Circ, Sc. 1 , 146/1 Hyposulphite of soda is largely prepared 
for photographic ‘fixing*. 1879 CasstlVs Team, Educ. 
III. 65 For the fixing of the image we should recommend 
the use of a dipping bath. 

c. A method or means of fixing, rare. 

2660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. il I. 360 [The Jewish 
feasts] were only .. fi.xings of their thoughts, apt to 
wander to the Gentile Customes. 2793 Smeaton Edysione 
L. 122 To cut. the rock .. so as to get a firm fixing for 
our work. 

2 , concr, a. In pi. (orig. U.Sl) Apparatus, equip- 
ment ; trimming of a dress ; the adjuncts to any 
dish, garnishing. Also (Australian slang\ strong 
liquor (Barr^re and Leland 1889). 

1827 J. F. Cooper PraiHe.T. ii. 30 .‘ Your fixen seem none 
of the best for such a calling.’ 2839 Marryat Diaty Avter. 
Ser. I. II. 228 White wheat and chicken fixings. 
Dickens Amer.- Notes (1850) lox/i Said my opposite neigh- 
bour, handing me a dish of potatoes. . ‘ will you try some 01 
these fi.xingsr 1852 Mayne K^iDScaip Hunt, ii, Delicious 
frog‘fixings'. 2855 Browning IVojn., Bp.Blcugrams 
Apol. 212 Neat ship-shape fixings and contrivances.' iB 5 i 
Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 230^ We don’t m^e no 
charge for the ride an' all the other fixins. 2882 B. Harte 
Flip li, He’s. .lost his rod and fixins. 
b. =FlX sb. 2. . 

2874 in Knight Diet. Mech. I. 874/2. 

3 , attrib. and Comb., as fixing process, solution 
(Photogr.) ;• fixing-bath, (a) Ffioto^., the bath in 
which a developed negative or positive is plunged 
in order to fix it ; (b) Tantiing (see quot.).^ 

2868 M. C. Lea Photogr. 35 The negative *fixlng-b^n 
consists of a strong solution of hyposulphite of soda. iB ®5 
C. T, Davis Manuf. Leather xxxix. 601 [The mnner] pr®* 
pares a 'new liquor termed the ‘fi.xing-bath', consisting ot 
water sufficient to cover the skins [etc,]. C2865 J. Wylc/ 
in Circ. Sc. 1 . 141/2 The *fi.xing process is intended to disson e 
away that portion of the silver salt which has not been aaeu 
on by the. light. 2872 W. F. Stanley Photogr. 21 in® 
quantity of ^fixing solution required will be in proportion 
to the number' of prints to be fixed. ■ 


■Pi'sinff.T'j#/. a. [h--ing^.] That fixes. 

(Often difficult to distinguish from the vbl. sb. used attnb. . 
see prec. 3.) ' . r 

2641 French Distill, i. (1651) 20 By the adding of some 
fixing thing to it (any volatile body]. 2873 Ha5I^RT0N 
Jntell. Life x. x. 387 The gradual fixing power of habit. 

t Fi*^on« Obs. [ad. 'med.L. fixion-em, n- 01 
action i.'U.fzg^e to Fix. Cf. QV. fixioAl\ = 
Fixation 3. , 

255s Eden Decades 340 Tliis is a‘token of purenep® on 
fixion. 2605 Timme Quersit. i. xiv. 67 A propertie beIong>ns 
to the most fixed salts, and a token of their assured 
most constant fixion. a 2631 Donne Serm. (1640) 

There must be a Fixion, a settling thereof, so that it sn 
not evaporate into nothing. 

Fixion(e, obs. forms of Fiction. 

2599 Thynne Animadv. 32. 2615 G. Sandi'S Trav. 
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Pixity (fi'ksiti). [ad. assumed L. *ftxiidiem, 

: see FiXrt. and -ITY. The 

quality or condition of being fixed. 

1 . Originally spec, in Physics : The property of en- 
during heat ■without volatilization or loss of weight. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 282 So much do the Fixity 
[JF/cs. 177* III, 78 fixidity] and Volatilit}’ of Bodies depend 
upon Texture. 1757 Walker in P/iii. Trans. L. 129 This 
cremor was found to have a great^ degree of fixity. x8ix 
Pinkerton Petral, II. 220 Tartarin, notwithstanding its 
fixity, is . . found in soot. 1826 Faradav Exp. Res. xxxii. 
20s Retaining them in a state of perfect fixity. 

2. gen. The condition of not being liable to dis- 
placement or change ; stability or permanence in 
situation, condition, or form. 

ij^pr Hamilton BerihoUet ' s Dyeing I. 1. 1. ii. 40 The oxyd 
of tin . . increases the brightness and fixity of several [colours]. 
1807 W. Taylor in An?t. Rez>. V. 575 The translation of 
the Bible. .gave fixity to the tongue of the new religion. 
1858 Froode Hist. Eng. III. xvil. 525 The unbending fixity 
of a law of nature. 1877 C. 0 ‘Neill in Encycl. Brit. VII. 
579/1 The aniline purples . . are only fitted for use where 
great fixity is not demanded. 1885 Chitty in Law Times 
Rep. LII. 690/1 Irresolution and want of fixity of purpose. 

b. Fixity of tenure : the condition of having a 
fixed, permanent tenure. 

1^4 Miss M. Hennell Social Syst. 82 The expediency of 
giving fixity of tenure to the tillers of the soil in Ireland. 

c. concr. Something fixed. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. 296 Fancy, on the contrary, 
has no other counters to play with, but fixities and definites. 

Fixive (fi'ksiv), a. rare~'^. [Lat. type *Jixivus 
f. fighe to F1X.3 Adapted to fix, tending to fix. 
(Cf. Fixative). 

a 1834 Coleridge Biog, Lit. (1847) I. 322 App., When it 
acts as a Solid, .it exer^ the same fixive power. 

t Flxly, at/iy. Obs. [f.Fix«. + -ly-.] = Fixedly. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 583, I know thy constant 
sight Can fixly ga2e against Heav’ns greatest Light. 1604 
T. Wright Passions iv. ii. §4. 132 _To stare fixly vpon one 
.‘.commeih from blockishnesse, as in Rustickes. 
tPixnet, Obs. rare ?A swaggerer (other 
edd. published in the author’s lifetime read Thraso). 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. Ciij, [Silks, velvets, etc.] may 
be worne . . of the nobylity . . but not of every proud fixnet 
indifferentlie. 

Piztxire (fi'kstiiu). [Altered form of Fixube, 
after the analogy of mixture^ 

1 . The action of fixing ; the process of fixing or 
settling, or of becoming fixed or settled. ? Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry JF. m, iii. 67 The firme fixture [so 
F. 1 and Q, of 1630; the later Ff. have fixure] of thy 
foote, would giue an excellent motion to thy gate. 1791 
Smeatom Edysione Z.I277 Employed in fixing and com* 
Dieting the fixture of the iron-work. 2797 Washington Let. 
Writ, 1892 XIII. 430 We mu.st,. yield to the time she 
requires to prepare for her fixture here. 18x7 G, S. Faber 
Eight Dissert. (1845) II. 202 The ultimate fixture of the 
sacred floating bland appears In the greek legend of Delos. 

b. The condition of being fixed ; fixedness, fixity. 
1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) III. 23s It was the 

Roman instinct to appropriate by conquest and to give fix* 
ture by legislation. 1850 L. Hunt Antohiog. II, xv. 167 
They [Wordsworth’s eyes] were like fires half burning, half 
smouldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard. 

c. concr. A means of fixing or setting fast. 

1791 Smeaton Edysione L. §223 Two, Lewis holes upon 
the upper surface of each stone, those served as temporary 
fixtures for the work of the succeeding course. 

2. Anything fixed or securely fastened in position; 
anything made firm, stable, or immobile. 

1812 Coleridge in Southey Omniana II. 17 Features, 
which are looks become fixtures. 1831 De Quinccv Dr. 
S. Parrm. Wks. 1862 V. 139 Even the most absolute fix- 
tures (to use that term) in an English structure, must often 
be unsettled.. in a thoroughly Latin composition. 1841-44 
Emerson Ess., Circles Wks. (Bohnl I. 125 There are no 
fixtures in nature. The universe'is fluid and volatile. 1858 
Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 125/1 The side cloths are in 
some Tulip-houses fixtures. 1878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
civ. 5 The earth, .remains as stable as if it were a fixture, 
b. U.S.iapl. Appendages, apparatus, ‘ fixings 
1854 Bartlett Mex. Boundary I. ii. 12 The blacksmiths 
. . were employed in making many small fixtures to the 
wagons. 1874 CoUES Field Ornith. i. vi, 41 When travelling 
your fixtuies must ordinarily be limited to a collecting-chest. 

3 . Law. In plural, * "Things of an accessory cha- 
racter annexed to houses or lands, -which become, 
immediately on annexation, part of the realty it- 
self’ (Wharton Law Lex.). 

1758 Gray Let. to IVharion 21 Feb., I am much puzzled 
about the bishop and his fixtures. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxvi. 
179 Tenants, who have had warning to quit . . destroy the 
fixtures. iWi Kent Comm. (1873) II. xxxv. 345 The right 
to what are ordinarily called fixtures or articles of a personal 
nature affixed to the freehold. 1882 E. Robertson in Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 274/2 In respect of fi.xtures . .the tenant may some- 
times lemove them. 

transf. 1786-89 Bentham Wks. (1843) II. 542 Glchx 
ascriptiiii, fixtures to the soil on which they are born. 

4 . A person or thing permanently confined to or 
established in a particular place or position. 

1788 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 6 Nov., Miss Goldsworthy was 
a fixture at her side. 1812 Byron Ch. Ear. it. A^. Dj, 
All the Franks who are fixtures, and most of the English 
. . etc. of passage, came over . . to their opinion. 1818 
Hazlitt Eng. Poets v. (1870) 128 His sentiments have very 
much the air of fixtures. 1821 Ticknor Ltpe, Lett. 4 - Jpil. 
<f838] 11 . ix. 162 Mrs. Grant . . from age and its fnfirmid'es 
. . is a fixture. 1889 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 376 We have 
. .an American circus that seems a fixture. 


5 . Athletic kcA Sporting,-c3xA-^ Commercial. An 
appointment or date for a meet, race, etc. : hence, 
the meet, race, etc. itself. Also otArAi. fixture-card. 

1825 Snorting Mag. XV, 346 Appointments have been 
substantiated into fixtures. i8s6 — XVIII. 111 Owthorpe 
~not the fixture of that name in Nottinghamshire. 1862 
Scrutator' (Horlock) Country Gentleman 146 Our next 
fixture IS made alreadj* for Frampton Wood. 1869 Times 
26 Feb. 10/2 Fixtures of the principal .. yachting clubs. 
1882 Daily Neufs 4 Mar., Bristol Wool Fair and the, opening 
of the Colonial sales in L^indon. These important ‘fixtures’ 
had been looked forw’ard to. i886 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. 
ilay 173/1 A neat fixture card from the Dublin. .Club. 
Fixuve (fi'ksiiii). Ohs. or arch. See Fixture. 
[ad. late \^.Jixura, f.fTgbre to Fix]. 

Fixed condition, position, or attitude; .fixedness, 
stability. 

1603 Dra\ton Baj\ JFars, i. xxxiii. This dreadfull 
Commet . . Whose glorious fixure in so faire a sky Strikes 
the beholder with a chilly feare. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 1. 
iii. loi Rend. .The vnity..of States Quite from their fixure 
[Ff. 3 and 4 fixture]. 1611 — JFint. T. v. iii. 67 The fi.\'ure 
of her Eye ha’s motion in’t. 1648 W. Montague Devout 
Ess. I. vi. § 3. 62^ The unfaithfulnesse of all material! goods, 
in point of duration and fixure. 1680 Hon, Cavalier ^ Those 
Wandring Stars who have no Fixure from Heaven. 1753 
Gray's-Inn Jrnl. (1756) II. No. 53 The Fixure of her Eyes, 
and Feebleness of her whole Person. 2817 Coleridge Lay 
Sermon in Ck. Sf St. (1839) 404 The very habit and fixures 
. . that had been impress^ on their frames by the former . . 
winters. 

Fizenless, fizzenleas, obs. ff. Foisonless. 
Fizgig, fisgig (fi'zgig). Forms; 6 fisegig, 
fysgygge, 6-7 fisgigg, 7 Ssguigge, 9 fizzgig, 
6 - fisgig, 7 - fizgig. [A compound of Gig, which 
had the senses: i. friv 6 lous person (Chaucer); 3 . 
whipping-top (Shaks.) ; the first element is ob- 
scure, but may perh. be identical with Fise. The 
Swiss-Ger.yfxLg?/^, foolish busybody, can hardly be 
connected. Sense 3 seems to have been suggested 
by that of Fizz without regard to the second element. 
Sense 4 was app. taken from Sp. Jisga harpoon.] 

1. A light, frivolous woman, fond of running or 

* gadding ’ about ; =Gig. 

a 1529 Skelton Elinour Rummtng 538 Than sterte forth 
a fysgygge, And she broughte a bore pygge. 1596 Gos* 
SON Pleasant Quippes for Gentlavomen 13 When you 
looke for praises sound. Then are you for light^ fisgiggs 
crownde, 1611 Cotgr., Trotiere, a raumpe, fisgig. 1656 

S. Holland Zara (1719) 140 A Fis^g, a flurt, a fickle . . 
foolish Female. 1872 Browning Fiftne.xxsxa. 46 In short, 
prefers to me. .this fizgig called Finne ! 1B77 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Fizgig, an ugly woman ; a woman dressed in a 
strange or unbecoming manner. 

2. (See quots.) 

1656-81 Blount Ctossogr., Fizgig [i68i Fisgig'] is a kind 
of Top, which boyes play with. 1883 tiampsh. Gloss,, 
Fiz-gig, a whirligig ; a round piece of iron or brass, ser- 
rated at the rim ; through two holes near the centre, a 
piece of whipcord is passed. When set in motion by the 
twisting of the string, either in the air or in \yater, it 
makes a whizzing, hissing, or fizzing noise. 

3. A kind of firework; a squib. 

1644 Nve Gunnery ir. (1647) or Ho»v to make Fisgigs, 
which some call by the name of Serpents. x668 J. White 
Rich Cab. (ed. 4) 87 The serpents or fisgigs are made about 
the bignesse of ones little finger, by rowfing a paper upon 
a small rowler. .and choaking the paper coffin an inch from 
the end, then fill it three inches with powder dust. 1886 
Dowdcn Shelley I. vii. 306 Fiery fizgigs in the hands of 
a pair of gleeful boys. 

4. A kind of harpoon. 

Perverted into Fishcig. The Gig which appears in this 
sense from i8th c. is perh. a shortened form. 

1563 J- SrARKE in Hakluyt Voy. III. 520 Those bonitos 
. .being galled by a fisgig did follow our shippe. .500 leagues. 
1668 D. Smith Voy. Constantinople in Misc. Cur, (1708) 1 II. 
31 A Fisgig, a kind of barbed Iron, at the End of a Pole 
tyed fast to a Rope. 1798 Acc. Bks. in Ann. Reg. 460 
Spears, fizgigs, or other articles. 

5. In various senses suggested by the grotesque 
sound of the word or by association with Fizz : a. 
A piece of tawdry finery, a gim-crack. b. A silly 
notion, anabsurd crotchet, c. To make fizgigs', 
some drawing-room pastime (perh. in sense 2 ). 

1822 Southey in Q. Rev. XXVIIL 26 Modes of devotion, 
with their outward and visible signs,. the banderoles, and 
humgigs, and fizzgigs of superstition. 1824 Blackiv. Mag. 
XVI. 287 You soon take a fine fizgig into your head. 1825 

T. Lister Grrt«6^viu. (1826) 104 The Miss Clifions. .were 
always au co7iyant dn Jour .. were the first who made 
fizgigs, or acted charades. 

Hence *1" Ti'zgig v. inir., to nin or gad about. 

1594 Nashe Fnfort. Trav. 32 Why should I goe gadding 
and fisgigging after firking flantado amphibologies? 

Fizz, fiz (fiz), sb. colloq. Also 8 phiz, [f, 
next vb. Cf. the earlier Fise,] 

1. A hissing sound. 

• 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i, Every fizz it [the soda- 
water] made. 1853 O. W. Holmes Poems 177 No rub- 
bing will kindle your Lucifer match If the fiz does not 
follow the primitive scratch, 1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. 
II. XXX. 268 A palpable devil.. flew off in a fizz of fire. 

2. a. A disturbance, fuss. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. li. § 83 (1740) 74 What a Phiz of 
a Scandal is here upon the King. 1804 Tarras Poems 107 
‘Douce wife’, quoth I, ‘what means the fizz?’ 

‘ b. Animal spirits or ‘go *. I 

1856 JIrs. Stowe Dred I. xvii. 235 Just enough fizz In 1 
her to keep one from flatting out. 1884 Pall Mall G. \ 


2 Apr. 5 Mr Little has fizz and go enough to make excellent 
coital out of a broomstick. 

3. concr. Something that fizzes ; an effervescing 
drink, esp. champagne. 

^1864 Punch XLVII. 100 We. .ordered some fizz. 1879 E. 
K. Bates Egyptian Bonds II. ix. 226 Let’s have a bottle 
of fiz, old fellow. 

Fizz, fiz (fiz), [Echoic ; cf. Fizzle z^,] znlr. 
To make a hissing or sputtering sound. 

i68sCrowne Sir Courtly Nice m, 1 kiss’d all the wenches 
as I came along, and made their moyst lips fiz again. 
1687 Cotton Burlesgue upon B. (ed. 2) 156 Thou oft 
hast made thy fiery Dart Fizz in the hollow of his heart. 
1786 Burns Scotch Drink 57 O rare ! to see thee fizz an’ 
freath I’ th’ lugget caup. ^1827 Praed Red Fisherm. 213 
And the water fizzed as it tumbled in 1 1839 Marryat 

Diary Antcr. Ser. i. I. 286 Some black fellow.. brings out 
the leather hose, .and fizzes away with it till the stream has 
forced the dust into the gutter. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown 
at Oxf. V. (1889)38 His host put the kettle on the fire., 
and then, as it spluttered and fizzed, filled up the two 
tumblers. 

b. To move with n fizzing sound. 

_ 1864 Reader 3 Dec. 707/2 The bluebottle, .fizzes fussily 
into some poor man’s cottage. 1880 Sir S. Lakeman What 
J saw in Kaffir-Land 48 Up and down the lines he used to 
fizz with his fat podgy legs. 

c. Irons, {causal.) 

1663 Cotton Scan-on. ^En, iv. 80 There will I stand with 
flaming taper, To Fizze thy tail instead of paper. 

Hence Fi’zzing vbl. sb. 

1842 C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) II. iv. 217 Such 
a roaring, and fizzing, and chuckling. 1877 Wraxall 
Hugo's Mislrahles iv. xxv. 35 The children heard the 
phizzing of a match. 

Fizzen, var. of Foisox. 

Fizzer (fi’zsj). [f. Fizz v. or sb. -f -er 1.] 

1. slang. Anything excellent or first-rate. 

1866 Lend. Misc. ig Slay 255/2 If the mare wa.s such a 
fizzer why did you sell her? 1889 Boldrf.wood Robbery 
■under Arms (1890) 318 That was a regular fizzer of a spree, 

2. —Fizz sb. 3 ; attrih., as fizzer-inan, -brigade. 

3894 Westm. Gaz. 11 Sept. 3/2 I may explain that the 

‘ fizzer-man* is a species of camp-follower who. .takes everj’ 
opportunity of disposing of his wares, consisting generally 
of sherbet-and-water. In hot weather Tommy Atkins 
patronises the fizzer brigade very largely. 

Fizzing* (6*2)9), PP^' "J 

1. That tizzes. 

1841 S. C. Hall Ireland!. 71 Endeavouring to divert the 
attention from the fizzing train. x86o Sala Lady Chesteif. 

V, 76 He always associated that fizzing, .wine with Jacobin- 
ism. 3877 hi. M. Grant Sun-maid viii, A shining salver ^ 
bore a .sm.iU fizzing urn. 

2. slang. First-rate, excellent ; chiefly cyizsi^adv. 

1885 Daily Tel. x Aug. 2/2 ‘She’ll do fizzing’, remarked 

Mr. Menders, ‘ to stick up at the end of the barrer.’ 


Fizzle (fl’2’1), sb. [f. next vb.] 

1. - The action of breakings wind quietly. 

1398 Florio, Sloffia, a fizzle, a fiste, a close farte. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Fizzle, a little or low.soundmg 
Fart. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 208 Now 
let a Fizzle steal in Silence forth. 1836-48 B. D. ^yALSH 
Aristopk. Knights ik iv, And then in court they poisoned 
one another with their fizzles. 

b. The action of hissing or sputtering. 

3842 Barham Ingold. Leg., Auto-da-Ft, Whose beards . . 
Are smoking, and curling, and alt in a fizzle. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiii. iiS The chicken and ham had 
a cheerful and joyous fizzle in the pan. 

2. A failure or fiasco ; U. S. college slang, a 
failure in recitation or examination. 

1846 Yale Banger 10 Nov. in Hall Coll, Words <5- Cust. 
(1851) 130 To get just one third of the meaning right con- 
stitutes a perfect fzzle. 1884 L'Pool Daily Post 13 Sept. 5/7 
The affair will be a simple fizzle. 

Fizzle (fi’z’l), V. Also 6 fysel(l, 7 fisle. [f. 
Fise : see -le. Cf. also Fizz and Fissle.] 

d*!. To break wind without noise. Obs. 

c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 957 Uencr to fysel. 
2603 Holland Pliny II. 286 As for Onopordon, they say if 
Asses eat thereof, they will fall a fizling and farting. 
3711 E. Ward Qui.x. I. 415 He gap'd and fizzl’d twice or 
thrice. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus’ Grobianus 268 I’o 
fart and fizzle in the Time of Need. 

b. quasi-/nr;zf. (with cognate obj.) 

3721 D’Urfey Tivo Queens Brentford Epil., I fizzle such 
small puffs of Wind. 

2. tntr. To make a hissing sound; to hiss or 
sputter (as a wet combustible, or a fire-work). 

3859 All Year Round No. 36, 222 The black oil fizzles. 
1881 Daily Ne-ivs-j Nov. 5/1 Unambitious rockets. which 
fizzle doggedly downwards. 

3. fig, a. intr. (chiefly U. S. colloq.) To fail, 

make a fiasco, come to a lame conclusion ; in U.S. 
college slang, to fail in a recitation or examination. 
Also, to fizzle out. b. irans. U.S. college^ slang. 
To cause (a person) to fail in examination, or 
the like. , 

3847 Yale Banger 22 Oct. in Hall 

1850 'Yale 


{1851) 130 My dignity is outraged at beholding thpee bo 


fizzle and flunk in my presence tower above 

Lit. Mag. XIII. 321 Ibid. 131 Fizzle him f 

him with care. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Sent. 08/2 

but ineffectively. 3884 Melbourne Fun 

Another of Mr. Mlram^ pet fads jeognition by 

out. sSg^Sat.R^. 

the Chicagoans that their show had ‘o some ex 

Fi-xaing ft. f easfest 

2616 B. • ',g,S Bboxc: -rtrlti/m/fi 

Sir, to be done As plain as fizzling. J 
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FLACK. 


111. iv, Fah on your passages, Your windy workings, and 
your nslings at The barre. 1^58 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 II. 
368 That old fizzling Buke is coming here again. 1815 
tr. Paris Chit-Chat (1816) II. 22 The fizzling of the bacon 
she was frying. 1893 A. Walters Lotos Eater \\\. 157 The 
more complicated set pieces.. lay in a fizzling, sputtering, 
snorting heap. 

Fizzle, var. of Fissle. 

t Fi’zzler. Obs. [f. prec. + -erI.] One -who 
fizzles or breaks wind without noise. 

1582 MS. Cott. App. xlvii. (Fenton’s Voyage) f. 36 A 
fyzeler. x6rx Cotgr., Venneur^ a fizzler, or fyster. 

Fizzy (fi’zi) a. rare~^ [f. Yvlzv. + -v^]. Given 
to fizz. In quot._;f^. 

1855 Sat. Rev. 17 Nov. 45/2 It is a very good article, this 
rollicking, noisy, fizzy letter, 

jl Fjeld (fyeld). [a. Norw./e/irf:— see 
Fell An elevated rocky plateau, almost de- 
void of vegetation. 

x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 51 The wildest and most 
barren of those snowy fjelds. i88a Three in Norway vii. 
53 We rambled on across the fjeld. 

Fjord, var. of Fiord. 

Fla, var. of Flo, Obs., an arrow. 

Fla, obs. form of Flaw sb}^ Flat, Flea. 

Flab (flreb), sb. dial. Also flap. [f. onomato- 
poeic stem Jlab, expressing the notion of something 
thick and broad ; cf. flap-, dab, slab."] (See quot. 
1825). 

? 18. . Receipts in Cookery 45 (Jam. Suppl, 1825) To make 
Catchup. Gather your large flabs, cut off the root ends, 
and take off the rough skins ; knock them to pieces ; and 
put them in an earthen jar [etc.] a 1825 Forby Voc. E, 
Anglia^ Flaps pi. large broad mushrooms. 

t Flab, w. Obs. [Onomatopoeic ; cf. Flap v.] 
iratts. To flap (the wings). 

1765 Girton Compi. Pigeon-fancier X07 The smiter..has 
a particular manner of falling and flahbing its wings. 

t Fla'bberdega:sliy, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [var. 
of Flabbeegast w.] 

New Monthly Ma^. IV. 37 I lay like a log, Quite 
flabber-de-gasky’d, as sick as a dog 1 

Fla’bbergast, sb. "i Sc. rare, [f next; for 
the sense cf 'flabri^ast to gasconade. Perthshire ’ 
(Jam.).] Bombast. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. I V. i6i The ‘ Asiatic style of oratory ’ 
with, .its meretricious flabbergast, — its diluvial verbiage. 

Flabbergast (fl^'baigast), o. coUoq. Also 8 
flaba-, 9 flaber-. [First mentioned in 1772 as a 
new piece of fashionable slang; possibly of dialectal 
origin ; Moor 1823 records it as a Suffolk word, 
and Jamieson, Suppl. 1825, has fiabrigast to gas- 
conaie, Jlabrigastif worn out with exertion, as used 
in Perthshire. The formation is unknown ; it is 
plausibly conjectured that the word is an arbitrary 
invention suggested by Flabby or Flap and 
Aghast.] 

irans. To put (a person) in such confusion that 
he does not for the moment know what to do or 
say ; to astonish utterly, to confound. 

X77Z Ann, Reg. ii. igt On New Words, Now we are 
Jiabbergasted and bored from morning to night. x8ox 
Mar. Edgeworth Angelina iv. (1832) 7^ They quite flab- 
bergasted me. X840 Disraeli 15 July in Corr, w. Sister 
(1886) 158 My facts flabbergasted him. 1878 Mozley Ess, 
Hist. ^ Theol. 1. 89 It perfectly flabbergasted the Commons, 
Hence Pla:bberg‘asta'tion, the action of flabber- 
gasting; the state of being flabbergasted. 

1856 Punch 13 Dec. XXXI. 240/1 We scarcely remember 
to have ever seen any respectable party in a greater state 
of fiabbergastation. 

Flabbiness (flte-bines). [f next + -KESS.] 
The state or condition of being flabby, flaccidity. ■ 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Flabbiness, limberness with Moisture, 
Staleness, &c. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) II. 197 
The fat, and the flabbiness of that, seems to give an appear- 
ance of softness. 1834 Brit, Hush. I. 140 A certain want of 
spirit and flabbiness of flesh. 1856 G. Meredith ShazK 
ShagPat 370 The lion came trundling along in utter flabbi- 
ness, raising not his head. 

b. Inimmaterialthings; Want of vigour, feeble- 
ness, laxness, slackness. 

1883 Solicitor's yrnl. 24 Nov. 63/1 The practice of the 
courts.. has.. tended to establish a general vagueness and 
flabbiness. X889 H. F. Wood Englishman of Rue CaTn 1, 
Weakness of character, or flabbiness of intellect.^ 

Flabby (flae'bi), a. [An onomatopoeic modifi- 
cation of the earlier Flappy ; the voiced ending 
in flab' as compared with flap- gives to the syllable 
a feebler effect suited to the meaning. Cf. Du. 
flabberen (of a breeze) to flutter ; Sw. dial. Jlcibb 
the' hanging underlip of an animal. With sense 2 
cf. slab^'l\ 

1 . Hanging loose by its own weight, yielding to 
the touch and easily moved or shaken, flaccid, limp, 
soft ; said chiefly of or with respect to flesh. 

(1598, see Flappy .1 X697 DrydeH Virg. Georg, in. 780 
His flabby Flanks decrease. 1740 E. Baynard Health 
(cd, 6) TO Loose and flabby, wrinkled skin. 1752 H. Walpole 
Corr. (1837) 1. 163 The town is empty, nothing in it but 
flabby mackerel. 1766 Smollett Trav. 165 Ducks, .very 
fat and flabby. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Infant. 545 Her 
tongue had become yellow, swollen, and flabby. 1858 
Holland Titcomb's Lett. vi. 58 Their muscles are flabby. 
186s Dickens Mut. Fr. ui. iu, This flabby lump of 
mortality. 


2 . Of language, character, etc. ; Weak, wanting 
* back-bone * ; nerveless, feeble, 

1791 Boswell Life Johnson IV. 3^6 note, Garrick, 
after listening to him for a while .. turned slily to a friend, 
and whispered him, ‘ What say you to this ? — eh ? Flabby, 
I think,* 1855 Eat. Rev. 10 Nov. 35/2 Flabby hebdomadal 
drivel. x86x Ibid. 14 Dec. 596 The flabby talk of people who 
are expressly told to kee{> their minds clear of all knowledge 
of the principles which it^ involves. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. 

. Gt. IV* xn. viii. i8t An indolent flabby kind of creature. 
x88o Standard 22 Dec., Flabby logic like this. 

3 . Damp, clammy. 

CX780 M. Monsev Let. to Mrs. Montague in J. C. 
Jeaffreson Bk. about Doctors II. 87 How do you stand this 
flabby weather?. 1849 Dickens Dav, Copp. (C. D. ed.) 157 
There was a flabby perspiration on the walls. 

Hence na*hhily adv., in a flabby manner. 

1846 Worcester Flabbilyt in a flabby manner. 1856 
G. ^Iereoith Shav. Shagpat 325 His tawny skin hung 
flabbily and his jaw drooped. 

’hFla'Tjel, sb. Obs. Also 6 flable. [ad, L. 
Jldbell-um fan, dim. of *Jldbnem, pi. Jidbra gusts 
of wind, f. flare to blow.J a. A fan. b. Entovi., 
in grasshoppers (see quot. 1658). 

1552 Huloet, Flable and fannc idem. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 56 A FIabel,_/f<i/y//«w. 1628 Venner 'Tobacco 
(1650) 402 The lungs which are the flabel of the heart- 
3658 Rowland MoufePs Theat. Ins. 092 They [Grashop- 
pers] sing not with their mouth. -but by the reverberation 
of a little membrane under the flabells; (so they call those 
two coverings behinde the hinder thighs cleaving to the 
belly). 165^81 Blount Gtossogr., FlaBel, a Fan. 

+ Flaliel, v. Obs. rare—K [f. prec. sb. Cf. 
OF. ^abeller, ad. late J-,.^abelldre.'] traus. To fan. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxix. 176 It is continually 
flahbeird [=Fr. £vcnU\ blown upon, and aired by the 
north winds. 

FlabcUate (flabed^t), a. Bot. and Zool. [f. 
'L.fldbell-um (see Flabel) + -ate Like a fan 
in form, fan-shaped. 

1819 G. S.\MOVELtE.Entomol. Compend. 197 Rhipiphorus. . 
antennse pectinated or flabellate. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E, Bord. I. 214 The branchlets. .of the Elms [are] 
alternate zigzag, and flabellate. 1856 W. Clark Van der 
HoevetCs Zool. 1. 235 Branchiae two flabellate. 

Flaliellation (flajbel^-Jan). Surg. [a. F.fla- 
bellation, n. of action f. L. Jiabelldre to fan, f. Jla- 
helium fan.] The action of fanning. 

1658-78 Phillips, Flahellation a fanning with a Fla- 
ble or fan. 1B84 Syd. Soc. Lex., Flahellation the act of 
fanning, employed to keep injured parts and the dressings 
covering them cool. 

Flabe*lli-. combining form of L. fldbellum 
fan, used to indicate a fan-like form or arrange- 
ment, as in flabellifoliate, flabellinerved adjs. 

x88o Gray Strtict. Bot. iii. § 4. 92 Flabellinerved, where 
straight nerves and ribs radiate from the apex of the petiole, 
as in Fan-palms. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Flaoellifotiate having 
leaves which fold like a fan, as those of Oxafis acetosella. 
FlabelliforiXL (flabedifpjm), a. Bet. and Zool. 
[f, \^. fldbell'Um fan + -(i)fokm. j Having the form 
of a fan, fan-like, 

1777 Miller v\ Phil. TVa/w. LXVIII. 179 A palm with 
fiabelliform leaves. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 295 
Antennas fiabelliform or pectinated. 1861 Hulme tr. Mo. 
guin-Tandon 11, vn. 408 They have an anterior fiabelliform 
filament, 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent, PI. 206 The 
branches are flat, or fiabelliform. 

Ii Flabellum (flabedym). PI. flabella (erro- 
neously -i). \la.fldbellu7n fan ; see Flabel 

1 , A fan ; applied esp. to a fan carried in reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

187s Maskell Ivories 91 The^ bishop's pastoral staff, 
again, has not dropped out of use like, .the flabellum. 1889 
C. D. Bell Winter on Nile xvi, 154 Officers wave round 
the shrine flabellaand fans. 

2 . Science, A fan-shaped part of anything. 

1867 J, Hocg Microsc. n. i. 270 The frond consists of 
olive-coloured irregularly-divided flabelli. 

tPla'’ber, a. Obs. rare^^, [Cf. Flab sb.'] ? = 
Flaberkin. 

1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance 11. i, There's no other way 
of quenching the fire in her flaber chops. 

t Fla'bergii:dgioii, flarbergn’llion. Obs. 
[The assonance of these forms with Clapperdud- 
GEON, Slubbekdegoelion (also slabber-), and the 
similarity of sense, suggest that they may either 
he variants of one word, or at least belong to the 
same group of experiments in the invention of 
grotesque words.] (See quots.) 

x6xx CoTCR., Baligaut, an unweldie lubber .. mishapen 
lowt, ill fauoured fiabergullion. Ibid., Tratuguenailles, 
scoundrells, ragamuffins, base rascalls, flabergudgions. 1677 
Miece Eng.~Fr. Diet., Fiabergullion or (rather) Slaber- 
degulHon, tm sot. tin impertinent. 

+ Fla'lierkin, Obs. rare~'^. [?f. Flaber 
(recorded later, but perh. in dial, use) + -kin.] 
Puffed out, puffy. 

1592 Nashe P, Penilesse (ed. 2) 2 a. Nature hath left him 
a fiaberkin face, like one of the fourc winds. 

+ Fla'bile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. fldbil’is, f. 
fldre to blow.] Of musical instruments : Played 
upon by blowing ; wind-. Also 
1727 Bailey voI. II, Flabile, easily blown. 1728 R. North 
Mem. Musiek (1846) 24 These [instniments] were either 
fl-abile or nervous ; the former were cither trumpets {Jtnba), 
tibia, or fistula, and the other divers K>ris of harps. Ibid. 
78 .As for . . mercenary musiek, it was cheifly Habile. 


Flabotomye, obs. form of Phlebotomy. 
t Flacce'scency. Obs. rare-'^. [f. X.. 
flaccescent'em, pr. pple. of flaccescere to wither {. 
flaccere to be flabby, f. flaccits flabby : see -ency.] 
The quality of becoming flaccid. 

. 1664 Power E.xp. Philos. 11. 1x7 The reason of its ilacces- 
cency, upon admission of external Ayr, is, because (etc! 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Flaccid (flos-ksid), a. Also 7 flaccide, (8 
flacid). [a, 'V..flaccidc (Cotgr.), ad. L./accidus, f. 
flaccus flabby.] 

1 . Wanting in stiffness, hanging or lying loose or 
in wrinkles ; limber, limp ; flabby. Chiefly of 
flesh and similar structures ; rarely of a person. 

1620 Venner Via Recta v. 87 The one it maketh flaccide, 
and the other subiect to putrefaction, x66o Boyle AVty 
Exp.^ Phys. Mech. iv. 46 The sides of the Bladder grew 
flaccid. X704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 32 Yet are 
the Muscles not Flaccid, but Tense and Firm. 1751 John- 
son Rambler No. 117 f 8 The flaccid sides of a football. 
1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs Wks. IX. 385 His double chin 
over his flaccid whitey-brown shirt collar. 1848 — Van. 
i^rtrVlxi, The flaccid children within. 1879 FRoUDzCzsar 
XV. 234 His hair moist, his eyes heavy, his cheeks flaccid. 

b. Of vegetable organs and tissues; Bending 
without elasticity, also, relaxed from want of 
moisture ; drooping. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 493 The part, against which the Sun 
beateth, waxeth more faint and flaccide in the Stalk, and 
thereby less able to support the Flower. 1776 Withering 
Brit. Plants (1796) II. 233 Stem flaccid, rough with strong 
hairs. 2875 Darwin Insectiv. PL ix. 226 'I'he leaf being 
flaccid and apparently dead. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 675 
'Lhe current of water also ceases as soon ^ the tissues 
which have become somewhat flaccid are again turgescenL 

2 . Of immaterial things : Wanting vigour and 
nervous energy, limp, feeble. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul n. i. n. xli, What’s dull or 
flaccid, nought illustrative. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. L 20 
A scheme that had left us flaccid and drain’d. 1875 
Farrar Silence tj- V. viii. 140 It is because his resolutions 
have been feeble, and his purposes flaccid. 

Hence Pla'ccidly adv., in a flaccid manner; 
ria’ccidness, the state of being flaccid, flaccidity. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Flaccidness. 1847 Crmg, Flaccidly. 
x8^ tr. WagnePs Gen. Pathol, 238 The flaccidne^ of 
the tissues. 1883 Miss Broughton Belinda 
Belinda has thrown herself flaccidly into a chair. 

Flaccidity (fl»ksi 'diti). [f. Flaccid a. + -ity. 
Cf. F.flacciditL^ 

1 . The quality or condition of being flaccid; 
want of stiffness or tension, limpness, looseness. ^ 

1676 Wiseman vi. ii.444 There is neither Fluxion 

nor Pain, but Flaccidity joyned with an Insensibility. 37*5 
Cheyne Ess. Health vii. 173 The Viscidity of the Juice.s and 
the Flaccidity of the Fibres, would . . be removed. x8oo 
Young in Phil. Trans. XCI. 62 'I’he flaccidity of the eye 
after death. 1882 Vines Sacks* Bot, 689 So long as no 
actually perceptible amount of flaccidity, i.e. of withering 
..takes place. 

b. Of immaterial things : Want of firmness and 
vigour ; limpness, flabbiness. 

1778 Bp. Lovvth Isaiah, Dissert. Hii, The Prophet would 
express the drowsiness and flaccidity , . of his countpri^n. 
1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life n. xvi) The 
flaccidity of mind with which you [etc.]. >876 
FOOT Comm. Col. (ed. 2) 124 A vagueness, a flaccidity, of 
conception betrays itself in their language. 

2 . Used to render It. flaccidezza, Fr. flachene \ 
A disease of silkworms. 

x8.. Riley Silk-Culture 36 (Cent. Diet.) The worms .'ire 
attacked by flaccidity. 

Flacco(u)n, obs. Sc. foim of Flagon. 
Flache, obs. form of Flash. 

II Flacherie (flaj>r/) . [F.flacherie (Littre Supp. ) 
a disease of silkworms.] = Flaccidity 2. 

1885 Lady Claud Hamilton tr. Life Pasteur 152 
A characteristic specimen of the disease called morts- 
flats or flacherie. 1888 E. A. Butler Silkworms v. 71 it 
is possible for flacherie to become hereditary. 

Flachet, var. of Flatchet, Obs. 

Flacian (fl^’*Jian), a. and sb. Eccl. Hist. Also 
6 Flaccian. [f. FlacLus + -an.] 

A. acf. Of or pertaining to Flacius Illyricus, a 
Protestant divine of the 16th c., who opposed the 
adiaphorist views advocated by Melanchthon. B. 
sb. A follower of Flacius Illyricus; an anti- 
Adiaphorist. Hence ria'ciaxiisxn, the doctrme 
or principles of Flacius Illyricus and his followers ; 
Pla*cianist-= Flacian sb. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 146 Thus write the Flac- 
cians and zelous Lutherans. 1619 Brent tr. Sarpi s Cmmc. 
'Trent vi. (1629) 527 Whole Parishes of Lutherans, Zuing- 
llans, Flacians, Anabaptists. 1847 F. Prandi tr. Cantu s 
Ref. Europe I. 98 Hence arose the heresy of the 
or substantialists. 1872 Shipley, etc. Gloss, Ecel. Terms 
s.v. Adiaphoristic Controversy, His [Melanchthon'sl sup- 
porters were called Philippists ; his opponents, Flaciaoj^ts. 
1882-3 ScnAFF^«0'r/.^^//^. Knmvl. III. 1827 Pure Luthca 
anism, free from all Flacian extravagances. ^ 

Flack (fleek), sb. dial, [echoic ; cf. V.flac m 
same sense.] A blow, slap, or stroke. 

xZz3'h\ooR Suffolk Words, Flack, rtx8*S 
Voc. E. Anglia, Flack, a blow, particularly with sometiung 
loose and pliant. , 

Flack (flKk),z;. Obs. dial. \m..flackeu,o\ 
onomatopceic formation = MDn. vlacken (Kilian), 
Jc^X.flaka to flap, hang loose.] 
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FLAG. 


FIiACKEB. 


1 . intr. To flap, flutter ; to flap the wings ; to 
throb, palpitate. 

1353 Gower Cottf. III. 315 Her herte. .[began] to fiacke 
and bele. i567MAJ>i.ETC^n Forest 71 The Crow, .fiieth and 
fiacketh about his eies and face. 1788 \V. Marshall Yorksh, 
Gloss.t Flach, to flicker as a bird ; to throb as a wound. 
x^5 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., Flack, to pulsate heavily. 
i. To hang loosely, dial. 

a x8*s Forby in Yoc. E. Anglia. 1^7 in Halliwelu 

3 . trans. To move or shake intermittently; to 
flap, flick ; also, to flap or flick with (something). 
(Connoting a clumsier instrument and a ‘flatter* 
blow than]/?/V/t.) 

1751 R. Paltock P. jyUkins I. xii. 137, I observed 
it. .frequently flacking its short tail. 18x9 Metropolis I. 58 
He now flacked his boot with a silk handkerchief. 1859 
Sala GaS’light <5* D. xxxiit. 38^ Flacking his horsewhip. 
1870 Daily Tel. 20 Aug. 3 Flacking his cloak in the eyes of 
a huge bull. 

4 . Agric. To beat with a flail ; also to rake (hay). 
1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hushandm. VI. iii. 71 They . .flack 

the Heap of Corn not only once as it lies, but they turn it, 
and thrash it again and again. 1891 Rntland Gloss., Flack 
in, to rake hay in a long row. 

Hence Pla’cking vbl. sb,, the action of the vb. 
1844 Zoologist II. 500 The flight was quite distinct from 
the ‘flacking along the water’ of which Mr. Parsons 
speaks. 

Flacker (flaekai), V. Obs. exc. dial. [ME. 
jiakeren (possibly repr. OE. *Jlacorian ; cf. Jlacor 
adj., flying, fluttering, and JlicoHan Flicker v.), 
corresponding to MDu. Jiacheren, ON. fykra to 
flutter (Da. fiagre), MHG. vlachem (mod.G. 
Jlackent) to flicker; a frequentative f. the onomato- 
poeic stem flak - : see Fl.vck v. 

The OHG. flagordn, Flemish vlagghtrett (Kilian) to 
flutter, may be compared as parallel onomatopoeic for. 
mations.] 

1 . intr. To flap, flutter, throb ; esp. of birds, to 
flap the wings, to fly flutteringly. In mod. dial, 
also trans. To flap (the wings) {IVhitby Gloss.'). 

13.. E. E.Altii. P. B. 1410 Foies in foler flakerande 
bitwene. 1535 Covekoale Jsa. vl. 2 From aboue flakred 
the Seraphins. 1631 ’R.H.Arraigntn. lYheteCreatr/re 
xviii. 321 As two Birds, that are flackering, and flying at 
the two ends of a threed. 1785 [Hutton] Bran Ple'Uf Wark 
7S (E.D.S.) How strangely the mind of man flackers and 
flounces? 1877 Holderness Gloss, s.v,, ‘Ther was a lot o‘ 
bods altegither, an didn't they flacker, mun, when Ah let 
gun off amang em f * 

t2. s=FlattJ2Rv. Obs.rare-'^. (Perh. a corrupt 
reading ; cf. however the similar sense of 
Flicker v.). 

atzai After. R. 222 Men .. h^t flakered iv.r. faltreti, 
flatters] hire of freotac. 

Hence Pla'ckering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
ei^oGesta Ront. xxvi. xoofHarl. MS.) peFaucon seynge 
this, makethe a flakeryng with his wynges. 1565 Golding 
Ovid^s Met. vni. (1593) 192 Within the compasse of this 
pond great store of osiers grew, .and flackring flags. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., A flackering at the heart. 
Flacket (flte*ket), Obs. tyiC. dial. P'orms: 
4-5 flacked, 4-6 flak(k)et(t(e, flag(g)et(t0, (5 
flagot), 5-7 flackett, (4 flackette), 6 Sc. flaoat, 
6 - flacket. [a. ONF. *flaquet, flasquet ( ■= Cen- 
tral OF. flaschet, flacket), dim. of flasqttc {Jlache, 
flasc/ic) 'i see Flask sb. and -et.] 

A flask, bottle, or vessel; now applied in dial, 
use to a barrel-shaped vessel for holding liquor. 

c 13*0 Sir Beues 1298 Bred & flese out of his male And of 
his fiaketes win & ale. c 1350 Will. Palcme X893 pc 
flagetes he let falle. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 171 
A flakett ful of manis blood. 1463 Mann. 4* Househ. Ea'/. 
490 My roaster payd fore a flake: of sylver, xx. s. 1^39 
Bible (Great) 1 Sant. xvi. 20 Isai toke an asse laden with 
breed, and a flacket of wyne. x^3 Depos. Cast. York 
(Surtees) 196 She gott a flackett of ale. 1753 Maitland 
Hist. Ediii. 1. iii. 37 TwoFlackets of^ight pounds weight, 
-t- Flaxbet, sb? Obs. rare. [V f. next vb.] A 
biinch (of hair). Cf. Flagg-W. 

1599 Hakluyt Yoy. H. 1. 113 Sixe goodly yong ladies . . 
had vpon their heads caps of Goldsmiths worke, hauing 
great flackets of haire, hanging out on each side. 

, Flacket (flse*ket), t/. [freq. of Flackz/.; cf. 
ON. of same meaning,] intr. Toflape/w/A 
1833 Moor Suffolk Words s.v., Womens ribbons or !oo>e 
geer are said to ‘ Flacket about ’. It is more expressive than 
Jiap . . A dressy loose woman would have the former word 
figuratively applied to her ‘ She’ll go flacketen about’. 
Flackoun, fiacon, obs. forms of Flagon. 
li FlacOU (fiakoh). [F. flacon ; the word was 
adopted in wider sense in ME. ; see Flagon.] A 
small stoppered bottle; esp. a scent-bottle or 
smelling-bottle. 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xii, The exercise of the fan, 
the fiacon and the other duties of the Cavalure Serviente, 
1841 Lady Blessington Idler in France I. asi A flacon 
of rock crystal. X873 Loncf. in Lift (1^1) IIL 208 An 
oblong ebony tray, with two ^zssfiacons for the ink. 

Plae, Sc. form of Flea. 
nael(le, obs. form of Flail. 

Flalf (flfef), sb. Chiefly Sc. [cf. next vb.] A 
flutter or flapping of the wings ; also, a pnflf, gust. 

x8*7 Wilson Noct. Antbr. (1855) I. 277 The snow was 
.. giving them sair flaffs and dads on their faces.^ 18*7 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 25 He.. gave his wings a 
flaff. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle x\n\. 509 Merely helping 
themselves over the top by a small flaff of their wings. 

VoL. IV. 


1834 — • Cruise Midge (1836) I. ii. 50 When with a flaff and 
a rustling brush through the topmost leaves he (the owl] 
came down. 1894 Crockett Raiders 30X A flaf o' wind. 

Flaff (fl£ef),z^. [onomatopoeic ; cf. Flap,] 

1 , intr. To flap, make a flapping ; to flutter. Of 
the lungs or heart : To pant or throb. 

* 5*3 Douglas yEneis xii. xiiL X75 This vengeabill wraik 
.. Evyn in the face .. of Tumus Can fle and flaf. 1786 
Burns <2/“ Beelzebub igj Flaffan wi’ duds .. Frightin’ 
awa your deucks an* geese [etc.]. 18x5 G. Beattie fohn 
o' Am/ia' in Li/i (1863) 252 'I'he watchfu’ mate flaff’d i* 
the g.ale Wi' eerie screech. x88o Antrim ^ Down Gloss., 
Flaff, to flutter or flap. 

2 . irons. To flap (the wings). 

1827 W. Tennant Papistry Stonn'd 5 Thou . . flaff’d thy 
wings, and in a crack Flew frae th' unsickcr stance J 

Hence Fla’fflng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

»S*3 Douglas cEneis x, vii. 63 All the blayd, vp to the 
hylt and hand, Amyd hys flaffand longis [in tumido pul- 
tnonej hyd hes he, 1584 Hudson Du Bnrtas' fudith 708 
A thousand flaffing flags. 1833 Moir Mansie lYauch xii. 
79 A severe shaking of the knees and a flafiing of the heart. 

Flaffer (flre-fai), v. north, dial. [f. Flaff v. 
+ -er6.] intr. To move with a rustling motion ; 
to flutter. Also with out. 

17.. Colin Clout in Aitken Scott. Song 189 Mony a birdie 
..Flaffered briskly roun about. 1863 Robson Bards 0/ 
Tyne 342 Oft fra its nest.. It flafler'd out at neets, man. 

Fiafte, obs. var. of Flaucht sb^. 

Flag* (fleeg), jAI Also 4-7 flagg(o, (5 fiegge). 
[Of obscure origin ; cf. Du. flag, occurring in 
Bible 1637, viii. ii margin (the Eng. Bible 
has the same word in this passage), also mod.Da. 
flfsg (in Dansk Ordb. 1802, but not found in MDa., 
which has flit,fls!dc in the same sense).] 

1 . One of various endogenous plants, with a bladed 
or ensiform leaf, mostly growing in moist places. 
Now regarded as properly denoting a member of 
the genus Iris (esp. 1 , pseitdacoms) but sometimes 
(as in early use) applied to any reed or rush. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 157 pere herdes fond 
hym among mory flagges and sprayes, and sente hym to 
Silla. fX440 Promp, Parv. 165 Fiegge, in/rain S. idem 
qttod Sedge. <txS33 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. M, Aurel. 
(1546)0, The drj’c flaxe will brenne in the fyre, and the 
grene flagge smoke in the flame. 1563 B. Gooce Eglogs 
viii. (Arb.) 64 He that once preserued in Flag-?, the sely 
suckyng Chylde. 1624 Catt. Smith Yirgmia n. 26 The 
chiefe root theyhaue for food .. groweth like a flagge in 
Marishes. 1763 Ckurcuill Duelltst t, On Lethe’s Stream, 
like flags, to rot. 1842 Guide to 'Tratie, Cooper A flag 
or rush should be put round the groove. 2873 (5, U. Davies 
Mount. 4 Mere It. 6 Caring with a feeling akin to awe at 
. .the tall rushes and flags. 

b. With words indicating the species, .as garden 
flag (/r;V germanied ) ; sweet smelling flag, 
spicewort (^Acorns Calamus ) ; water flag, yellow 
flag {Iris pseudaconts). Also Corn-Flag, 

rxSSo Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Eivb, The ioyce of 
yeolowe flagge put Into thine eare is of the same operation. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens it. xxxv. 193 That kinde (of Iris] whose 
flower is purple and blewc ts called .. of some garden 
flagges. 1580 Baret Alv. F 639 The water Flagge, or 
the yellowc wild Iris. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1. xlvlll. 
139 The sweet smelling Flagge, X831 J. Davies Manual 
mat. Med. 373 U'hc American Blue Flag, Iris versicolor. 

c. In pi. or collect, sing. A kind of coarse grass. 

*577 Holinshed Chron. I, 185 The hay of ouf low mea- 
dows is . . also more rooty, foggy and full of flags. 1639 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uul. xxxit. Arable ground being 
..cleared from the roots of the flag. 1847 Halliwell, 
Flag .. also applied to Ihe small pieces of coarse grass 
common in some meadows. 1878-86 Britten 8: Holland 
PlanLn., 7^/<rT^(3). .Probably y4iV<T exspitosa L. 

H d. Used for Alga. Obs. 

1778 Milne Bot. Did., Algie, Flags. xSor J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot, 402 Algor, Flags, whose herb is likewise afrond. 

2 . The blade or long slender leaf of a plant, e. g. 
of Iris and of cereals. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens 11. xxxv. 193 'The narrow leaved Ireos, 
his flagges be long and narrowe. *599 T. M(oufet] SWi~ 
wormes 34 Sweetest Iris bearcth shortest flagges. 1750 
W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. II. I. 38 This Oat has not only 
a strong large Stalk and Ear to nourish, but also a broad 
Flag besides. 2850 Bromfield in Phytologisf III. 1006 
The green leaves [of Typka latifolid). .are used, .for mats, 
chair-bottoms and basket-work, under the n.ame of flags. 
x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate 8 The wheat was then showing 
a beautiful flag. 

+ 3 . "i ^flag-basket. Obs. 

2640 in Eniick London (1766) II. 182 For every twenty 
sugar flags. 1812 J. Sbivth Prad. 0/ Customs (rSzz) 23 
Annotto, Package tared, and 6 per Cent, allowed for Flags. 

4. attrih. and Comb, as flag-bed, -flower \ flag- 
bottomed, -fenced, f -shaggy adjs. Also flag-basket 
dial, a basket made of reeds, chiefly used by work- 
men for carrying their tools; ? flag-broom (see 
Flag sb. 2 5) ; flag-leaf, an iris ; flag-reed (sec 
quot.) ; flag-worm, a worm found in the roots of 
flags and used by anglers. 

1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 262 Emptying his tools out of 
the *flag-basket. 1656 Trapp Comm. Eph. vi. 4 Like Moses 
in the *fiag.bed. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxvni. 96 
Furniture, including a dozen *fIag-botlomed chairs. 2878 
Smiles Robt. Dicky'ix. 70 Beyond them the *flag-fenced fields 
in the distance. s’j^CMhfsse.zsCycl.S.n^^., Ftagfiower. 
See Iris. 1802 Southey Tkalaba xi. xxxjv, The flag-flower 
blossom’d on its side. 1827 Sheph. Cal. 53 Mint and 

*flagleaf, swording high TTieir blooms to the unthinking 
eye. 2833 Sturt A Australia ll.viL 181 The reeds are the 


broad *flag-reed iarundo phragntaiis). 2605 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Captains 123 Th’ aged Floud. .pensive 
leaning his *flag-shaggje head Upon a Tuft. 1653 Walton 
Angler 178 He will also in the three hot months. .bite at a 
*Flag-worm, or atagreen Gentle. 2787 BEST.riw^//«;^ (ed. a) 
19 Flag-worms, or Dock-worms. Found among flags. 

Flag (flteg-), sb? Also 5, 7 flagg(e. [Cf. 
Icel.^o^neut. the spot where a turf has been cut 
out, ON. flaga wk. fern, slab of stone (cogn. with 
Flay z'.) ; these appear in Eng. as Flaw but 
some dialects have app. retained -ag- in adoption 
of ON. words. Cf. also Flake FlaughtI.]. 

1 . A piece cut out of or pared off the sward ; 
a turf, sod. Also collect. Now dial. {E. Angliaii). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 26 Flagge of [>e erthe . . ierricidium. 
2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vm. Ivi. 220 Upon his shield 
an heap of fennie mire In flagges and turfs. .Did sraoth’ring 
lie, not bum. 2691 Ray .S'. 4 E. C. Words (E. D. S.), 
Flags, the surface of the earth, which they pare off to burn ; 
the upper turf. Nor/. 2847 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. jj. 
306 The flags are burnt in small heaps. Ibid. Scr. it. III. 
ti. 659 Covered with grass flagj cut 3 inches thick. 

b. The slice of earth turned over by the plough- 
share; also, the ground thus made ready for sowing. 
dial. (E. Anglian) only. 

1787 Marshall E. Nor/. Words (E.D.S.), Flag, the 
furrow turned. 2795 Annals Agrie. XXIII. 27 To dibble 
beans, one row on each flag. x8oo Trans. Soc. Encourag. 
Arts XVIII. lOQ The plough • . turned over a flag of nine 
inches. 2823 hiooR Suffolk JYotds, Flag . . the portion of 
clover land turned ut once by the plough, a 2825 Forby 
Yoc. E. Anglia, Flagz. 'Ihe surface of a clover lay of the 
second year, turned up by the plough. The wheat for the 
next year’s crop is dibbled into the flag. 2845 /mlR. 
Agric. Soe. V. n. 340 Nothing rose to cover the ground 
after the first mowing, so as to make a flag for the wheat. 

2 . A flat slab ol any fine-grained rock which may 
be split into flagstones ; a flagstone. 

2604 Yesiry Bks. (Surtees) 282 A cesse of iijW, the pound 
shalbe levied for the winninge of fiaggs. 2658 in Picton 
L'poal Munic. Ree. (1883) I. 188 That a new flagge be laid 
over the watercourse. 2774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 
297 A stone chest formed of .six flags. 2799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 34 The brown flags, .were at one period used 
. . in covering houses- 1839 E. D. Clarkf. Trav. Wi The 
new promenade, .is paved with large flags. 2872 'Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (1879) 1. xii. 308 With a hammer and chisel 
1 can cleave them into flags, 
b. pi. A flagged foot-pavement. 

180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (2826) I. xiii. 206 
Dancing dogs, that he was exhibiting upon the flags. 2850 
Clough Dipsychus n. iv. 3 Shall I . .like the %yalking shoe- 
black roam the flags To see whose boots are dirtiest ? 

3 . Salt-mining. ‘ A very hard kind of marl found 
near the first bed of rock salt * {Chester Gloss. 1884). 

2B83 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining 2892 Comkilt Mag. 
Sept. 263 A shaft is sunk till the * flag ’ or ‘ bean metal ’ has 
been pierced. 

4 . Glass-making, (see quot.). 

1883 Chance [nPovutW Principles Glassmiakingzn These 
grate-rooms are sunk .several feet below the level of the bed 
of the furnace, and are separated from e.*}ch other by a 
portion of the bed, which is called the flag. 

6. attrih: and Comb., as flag-zvay ; flag-like adj. 
Also ?flas-broom (see quots. ; perh. belongs to 
FlagjA^) ; flag-barrow, a harrow for thoroughly 
breaking up the flag (sense 1 b) ; flag-sandstone, 
sandstone that may be split into flags (sense 2). 
And Flag-stone. 

2697 Dampif.r Voy. 1. 150 The Leaves that make the bmsh 
part of the *Flag-brooms which are brought into England 
.. are .. a small kind of Palmeto, 2755 Johnson, Flag^ 
broom, nhxoom. for sweeping flags or pavements, .commonly 
made of birch-twigs, or of the leaves of the dwarf palm. 
2845 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. V. ir. 333 The land .. may be 
broken down by a *flag-barrow, called by some a crab- 
harrow, 2849 RIurchison Siluria vii. 125 These ’■flagllke 
strata. 2843 Portlock Gcot. 505 The micaceous *flag 
sandstones oi the old red are highly calcareous. s 8 oo in 
spirit Public, ymls. (1801) IV. 263 The *flag-way is 
pleasant to saunter and Idle. 2875 Le Fanu Will. Die xix. 
116 He walked slowly up and down the silent flagway. 
XTag (flseg), sb.^ [perh. subst. use of Flag a., 
though that is not recorded so early. Cf. Fag 

I.] 

1 . a. pi. The quill-feathers of a bird*s wing ; in 
quot. i486 the cubital or secondary feathers of 
a hawk*s wing. Also aitrib. b. (See quot.) 

a- Bk. St. Albans Bj, The federis at the wynges 
next the body be calde the flagg or the fagg federis. 257S 
Turberv. Fanlconrie 274 Otherwhile it cbaunceih, through 
the hurte of a Hawkes wing, that one or twoo of hir Flagges 
,. arc broosed. 2615 Tomkis Albumazar ti. iv. If I roue 
these Flagges of Yeomanry. 26^ Quarles Evtbl. iiL i- 
(1818) 138 Like as the haggard, cloister’d in her mew .. to 
renew Her broken flags. 1678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 

84 The flag-feathers of the Wing [of the Kestrel] 
number twenty four. 2741 Chambers Cycl. s. v. 
vanes or webs in the flag part of the wing. iT 

Van der Hoeven's Zool. II. 379 Wings acute, w 
feathers often short. , ire .. 

b. 1890 CouEs Omtiih. n. iii. 182 of niost 

sometimes long and flowing, as m 
hawks. 

2 . pi. (See quot.) , 

2892 SiMMONDs Did. Trade SupP 

name for a variety of quills. 

^ag (fizeg), sb.^ Also 5 
found in all mod.TeuL 
corded in Eng. ; cf- Df 
fl^i^y fldgg^ (n®^ H 
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FLAG. 


FLAG. 

vlag {vlagghc inKilian 1599), Qa.Jlagge (17th c. ; 
also Jlacke). 

Whether the word originated in Eng., Du., or Scandi- 
navian, it may plausibly be supposed to be an onomatopccic 
formation, e.vpressing the notion of something flapping in 
the wind; cf. Flack v., Flag j/.t, MDu. vlaggheren to 
flutter. ^ If the word be of Eng. origin, there are other 
possibilities ; it might be a transferred use of Flag 
or, if the primary sense were ‘square of cloth* or the like, 
it might be the same word as impears in OE. *cata- 

plasma’ (Wr.-Wiilck. j86) recorded in J139 as an 

Eng. name for a baby 5 garment iDu Cange s. v.).] 

1 . A piece of cloth or stuff (usually bunting), 
varying in size, colour, and device, but most fre- 
quently oblong or square, attached by one edge 
to a staff or to a halyard, used as a standard, 
ensign or signal, and also for decoration or 
display. 

For blacky red^ wliiisy yellmv Jlag, see the adjs. Bloody 
/lag (Shaks. A'. Hen. K, i. ii. loi): cf. quot. 1724. 

[1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 42, ij. stremers, 
standartes, and y. fagges.] 1530 Palsgr. 220/2 Flag or 
baner of a felde, guidon. 1595 Shaks. yo/m n. i. 207 These 
flagges of France. .Haue hither march’d to your endamage- 
ment. i6xs W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (Grosart) 47 Each 
Play-house aduanceth his flagge in the aire. 1676 Drvden 
Aurengz. v. i. In cither’s Flag, the golden Serpents bear, 
Erected Crests alike. 170* Royal Proclam, in Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3872/1 Any other Flags, Jacks, PendanW or Ensigns. 
1724 R. Falconer l^oy. (1769* 118 They consented to hoist 
the bloody Flag, and neither to give or take Quarter. 
1783 W. Thomson IVaison's Philip Illy w, ^42 The flag 
of rebellion is displayed throughout all Bohemia. 1834 M. 
Scott Tow Cringle 304 Don’t cease firing, although his flag 
be down — it was none of his doing. 1840 Dickens Old C, 
Shop xix. Flags streamed from windows and house-tops. 
trails/, ani/g. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5* yul. v. iii, 96 Beauties ensigne yet Is 
Crymson in thy lips. .And Deaths pale flag is not aduanced 
there. 1604 — 0th. 1. i. 157, I must show out a Flag and 
signe of Loue 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Religious Stoic 
XX. (1685) 160 Who would not . . bow the flag of his private 
opinion to the commands of the Church. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr, ( 1756} I, 351 , 1 have often . .been sorry to see 
a Flag of Horse-Soles hung out upon every silly Smith’s Door. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1254 A white apron may be 
the ‘ flag ’ of the ‘ Licensed Victualler’s profession but it is 
not the barber’s ‘flag’. 1881 Miss Braddon Asph. II. 318 
She . . ‘ blushed celestial red ’ . . her lover, .hung out a rosy 
flag on his own side. 

b. Fla^ {0/ truce) \ a white flag, carried by 
a messenger or hoisted on a vessel, to express a 
wish for parley with the enemy. Hence, the 
person or the ship dispatched with a flag of 
truce. 

1582 N. Lichepielp tr. CastankedeCs Conq. E. Ind, xlii. 98 
Then the ennnles helde up a flagge. iMargttt\ This flag 
was a sign and request of peace. 1627 Capt. Smith SeamoiCs 
Gram. xiii. 62 They hang out a flag of truce. 1775 R. Mont* 
GOMBRvin Sp&r]is Corr.Amer. Rev.{tZs$' 1*495 Firing upon 
a flag of truce. 1779 T. Jefferson Let. Writ. 1893 II. 259 
A flag sails hence to-morrow..to negotiate the exchange of 
some prisoners. 18x0 Wellington in Gurw. Besp. VI. 107 
' He should Are upon all flags in future. 1842 Campbell 
Hapoieon ^ Brit. Sailor 62 He gave the tar a piece of 
gold. And, with a flag of truce, commanded He should be 
shipp’d to England Old. 

c. In various nautical phrases, as To give (tletty, 
refuse^ etc.) the honour of the flag : to make (or re- 
fuse) an acknowledgement of supremacy by striking 
the flag to another. To lower or strike oni s flag'. 
to take it down, esp. in token of respect, sub- 
mission, or surrender. The flag of defiance is out 
(naut. slang) (see quot. 1700). 

X644 Manwayring Sea-7nans Diet. s. v. Flaggs^ At sea to 
lower or strike ones Flaggin fight is a token of ycelding, but 
otherwise of great obedience and respect. 1673 Lo. Shaftes- 
bury Pari. Sp. in Collect. Poems 235 They came to that 
height of insolence, as to deny the Honour and right of the 
Flag. <1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s. v. Flagg.. The 
Flag of Dejiance is outy (among the Tars) the Fellow’s Face 
is very Red, and he is Drunk. X779 F. Hervey Naval 
Hist. II. 146 Firing upon a Dutch man of war who refused 
him the honour of the flag. 1802 Windham Sp. Definit. 
Treaty 13 May, Sp. (1812) III. 428 The notion that peace 
would hush up all our dangers had induced us to give up 
to Holland the honour of the flag. x88i Palgrave Visions 
Eng. 275 Above the war-thunder came shouting, as foe 
stru^ his flag after foe. 

2 . Naut. A flag carried by a flagship to indicate 
that an admiral is in command, an admiraVs em- 
blem of rank afloat. Hence, of the admiral, To 
hoist or strike onds flag', to enter upon, or re- 
linquish command. 

X69S Loud. Gaz. No. 3088/4 A Squadron of Dutch Ships, 
whereof 3 carried Flags. 1697 /bid. No'. 3329/4 Sir George 
Rooke hoisted his Flag on Board the Defyance. X707 
/bid. No. 4390/3 This Morning he struck his Flag on board 
the Nassau. X769-89 Falconer D/c/. Marine %.\\ Adfni- 
Admirals that have carried no flag. 1796 Nelson in 
Nicolas Disp. II. 187 The Admiral thinks I snail be ordered 
to hoist my Flag here. X809 Sir A. Hammond in G. Rose 
D/rtWrj (i860) II. 359, I never meant lo charge him with 
having deprived me of my flag. X867 Smyth Sailors 
IVordbk.y Flag .. Also, a certain banner by which an ad- 
miral is distinguished at sea from the inferior ships of his 
squadron. « , . 

b. A ship carrying an admiral’s flag, a flagship. 
1652 Perfect Account No. 101. 2065 The Garland. .was 
engaged by two Dutch Flags. 27x0 Lottd. Gaz. No. 4755/2 
'That they did not do it is attributed to the Ixiss of their 
two Flags. 1829 Marrvat F. Mildmay vii. tRildg.) 67, 
1 •. quitted the flag with a light heart. 


c. Applied to the admiral himself. Also, Flag / 
the answer returned to a sentry’s challenge by an 
admiral’s boat. 

1665 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 274 Not giving to all the 
Commanders, as well as the Flaggs. X719 Sir E. Byng in 
Torrington Mem. (1889) p. xi, My whole pay as a flag of 
the fleet. 1747 T. Lind Lett. Nav^ (* 757 ) }• 1^ more 

than two flags, then the commander in chief is to have one 
half of the eight. 1867 Smyth Sailors IForddk., Flag. 

8 . slang. An apron. 

x8si Mayhew Lend. I.ahmr (1861) 1. 218 Flagy an apron. 
188a Echo 29 Aug. i/s Ere long we may expect to hear that 
a Congress of Servant-girls has been discussing the use of 
the ‘flag*. 

4 . Sporting. The tail ofa setter or Newfoundland 
dog. Also of a deer; occas. of a horse. Cf. 
quots. under Flag a. 

2859 ‘ Stonehenge* (J, H. Walsh) Dog 1. iv. 97 The stern, 
or flag [of the setter] . . is furnished with a fan-like brush of 
long hair, 2883 G, Stables Our Friend the Dog vli. 60 
Flagy the tail, applied to Setteis and Newfoundlands. 2892 
R. Kipling Plain Tates 148 A switch-tailed demirep of 
a mare called Arab because she has a kink in her flag. 

5 . ? = Fag sbA 2. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 875/2 Flagy the uneven end 
of an uncut tuft of hair in a brush. 1893 Standard Dict.y 
Flagt the split end of a bristle. 

6. Printing. A mark made by the corrector of 
a proof, showing an omission by the compositor 
of some words which are written by the corrector 
in the margin ; an ‘ out’. 

7 . altrib. and Coinb.^ as flag-bearer, -case, -pole ; 
flag-bedizened adj. Also flag-boat, a mark-boat 
in sailing or rowing matches; flag-captain, the 
captain of a flagship ; fliag-dues (see quot.) ; 
t flag-fallen a., unemployed ; said of actors in 
allusion to the lowering of the play-house flag as 
a sign of closing; flag-fnrling a. {flgi)i dis- 
posed to cease fighting, pacific; flag-lieutenant, 
an officer acting as an aide-de-camp to an admiral ; 
flag-list, the roll of flag-officers or admirals ; flag- 
pay, the pay of a flag-officer or admiral ; flag- 
raising vbl. sb. ( U.S^, a ceremonious hoisting of 
a party flag ; fl.ag-rank, the rank of admiral ; 
flag-share, an admiraFs share (one-eighth) of 
prize-money; flag-station (^Railways), a place 
where trains stop only when signalled to do so ; 
flag-wagging, Milit. slang, signalling with flags 
held in the hand ; fiag-waver, one who tries to 
arouse popular enthusiasm ; so flag-waving vhl. sb. 
Also Flag-officeb, Flagship, Flagstaff. 

2887 Times (weekly cd.) 24 June 4/4 The houses , , were 
lately “flag-bedizened. 28« Lvtton Rienzi ii. iii, The 
different servitors and *flag^earcrs ranged themselves on 
tlie steps without. 2825 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 187 The 
Caroline passed first round the •nag-boat, 2829 Marryat 

F. MildmayvVx. (Rifdg.)66, 1 .. saw the ‘•flag-captain. 2870 
CoLOMB & Bolton Flashing Signals 39 The •flag-case is 
made of strong patent leather. 1892 Simmonds Diet. Trade 
SuppL, *Elag DtteSy a charge on ships, in some harbours, 
for hoisting flags. 2609 Rowley Search for Money B iij/i 
Foureorfiue *flag-falne Plaiers. s^zmSpiril Public y^tls. 
(1803) VI. 174 A fresh assortment of *flag-furling orations, 
expected by the padfic packet, 2798 Nelson in Nicolas 
Disp. Ill, 2 Your note, .about the *Flag Lieutenant. 1873 
CoLOMB AtfA XI ^uncinFipteen Vrs. Naval Retire>nefii{iBBb} 
13 A large nominally active *FIag List. 27x9 Sir E. Byng in 
Torrington Mem. (1889) p. ix. My *flag pay. 1884 Pall Mall 

G. 9 Sept, 3/2 That is a contretemps to which annexation by 
•flagpoles is occasionally exposed. X864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
18 Nov., *Flag-raising consists in stretching a big banner 
. .across a street, and this banner containsa colossal transcrip- 
tion of the particular * ticket * which the flag-raisers support. 
1894 lyestm. Gaz. 7 Sept. 8/2 His profession of the Protestant 
faith having prevented his attaining •flag rank. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor^ s IPord-bk., * Flag-share. 2852 Hist. etc. County 
Oxfor.i 68x Here [Gosfoid) is a *flag station on the Oxford 
and Bletchley branch of the London and North-Western 
Railway. 1887 Pall Mall G- 24 Mar. ii/i So. .slow a pro- 
cess as that of ‘*flag wagging’. 1B94 Westm. Caz. 28 June 
2/3 The Pretoria *fl3g-wavers. 2^2 Pall Mall G. 12 Nov, 
2/2 •Flag-waving is all very well, but it is a miserable 
proceeding when influenced by such sordid motives. 

t Flag, sb.fi Sc. Obs. [Cf. Oti.JlagS similarly 
used.] An opprobrious term applied to a 
woman. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 71 Sic fartingailUs on flaggis 
als fatt as quhaifis. 2535 Lyndesay Saiyre 2x37 Ane fistand 
flag. x866 Edmondstoun Shetland ^ Orkn. Gloss., Flaag, 
a large clumsy woman. 

fPlag", sb.G Sc. Obs. [var. of Flaw; cf. Sw. 
flaga, wind-flaga, Du. vlaag, ztsiWtxvlaeghe, vlage.J 
A blast or gust (of wind) ; a squall, Blag offlre \ 
a flash of lightning. 

2523 D0UGI.AS /Ends I. iii. 62 With flutdis ourset the 
Troianis, and at vndir By flaggis and rayne did fra the 
hevin descend. Ibid. vii. Prol, 49 Dym skyis oft furth 
warpit felrfull levyne, Flaggis of fyir and roony felloun 
flawe. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 9 In mony flag 
that furius wes and fell. 

3 E'la^ (fl^eg), sbii [Cf.MLG. vleger, * coin worth 
somewhat more than a Bremer groat * (Schiller 8c 
Liibben),] A groat, fourpence, 

2567 Harxian Caveat 85 A flagge, a wyn, and a make (a 
grot, a penny, and a halfe penny), a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Cresv, Flagg, a Groat. 2851 Mayhew Lend. Labour (1861) 

1. 251 A tremendous black doll bought for a flagof a retired , 
rag-merchant. 


t Flag, a. Obs. [Peth. a. OF./ac 
of same meaning. For the change of c into g cf 
Jlagon, flagei, repr. earlier Jlacoii, jlaket. See 
next vb.] 

Hanging down, drooping, pendulous; csi. of 
hair, and a horse’s or dog’s tail. Also in comb., as 
flag-eared, -thighed, ■■winged. ’’ 

1591 Peecivall Sf. Diet. , Encafotado de orejas, flag eartii 
flaccidus. 1613 Heywood Brazen Age n. ii, The fierce 
Thessalian hounds With their fl.agge eares. 1637 A Warwick 
Spare Min. 112 He [the heron] strave to get above her [the 
hawk] labouring. . to make her flagge-winged, and so escape. 
1668 Land. Gaz. No. 273/4 About 17 years of Age, bricht 
flag hair. 1683 Bp. of Ferns in Wicked Contriv. S. Bled- 
head in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 521 His hair, .hangs flag 
without any curls. 16^ Lend. Gaz. No. 1866/8 A Scml 
Gelding . . with a bald Face . . and a long flag flail. 1763 
Treat. Dom. Pigeons 91 The feathers on their thighs hang 
loose, whereby they are said to he flag-thigh’d. 

Flag(fl:Eg),zt.> AIS06-7 flagge. [?f. Fiaga.; 
cf. O'E.flaquir lo become flaccid. But prob. there 
is a mixture with an onomatopoeic formation, ex- 
pressing the same notion as flap, flack, but imply- 
ing less energetic movement.] 


1 . inir. To hang down; to flap about loosely. 

* 5^5 [see Flagging ///. /r.]. 2609 Bible tDouay) Rxod. 
xxxix. 19 Which a lace of hyacinth ioyned, lest they should 
flagge loosely. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 178 Least the 
heavy Breasts should fla^ down too low. 2655 TheopJmnia 2 
He discovered a tall Ship, with her sails fiaging about her 
masts. iSox Southey ThalaOa in. xvai, \Vhen the' out- 
strain’d lent flags Joosely. x8i8 Shelley Rev. Islam iil 
xvii. 3 Its sails were flagging in the breathless noon, 
d* D. To sink down heavily. Obs. 

16x7 Abp. Abbott Descr. World, PeruV iv, Which bedds 
are deuised of Gotten wooll, and hung vp betweene two 
trees, .in the which flagging downe in the middle, men and 
their wiues and their children doe lie together. 

t c. (rails. To allow to droop ; to hang down, 
drop (the head, ears, tail, etc.). Obs. Cf. 5. 

1637 Heywood Dial., Anna 4- Phillis 1871 VI. 310 
No one but droopes her wings, and flags herlayle. 16^ 
Quarles Sheph. Oracl. vii, Whereby I was compelled To 
flag my sailes. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Celery, It 
warps and flags its Head too much. 2757 W. TnoMrsox 
R. N. Advoc. 20 Dogs, .have flaged their Tails. .and would 
not even smell to it, 

2. intr. To become limp or flaccid. Now only 
of plants : To droop, fade. 

j 6 xx CoTCR.,/ 7 r.r/w*.. to fade, wither; flag, droope. 1644 
Dicby Nat. Bodies (1645) i, xii, § 4. 127 When the siring [of 
a bowj beginneih to flag, 2667 Beale in Phil. Trans. IL 
424 The Cherry-Blossoms then flagging, but not much 
altering their Colour, 1668 Culpepper « Cole Barikol. 
Anat. II. 111.92 The Lungs flag and become small again. 
1767 Nat, Hist, in A nn. Reg.iob/t Having made an ape^ure 
in the bladder, it flagged Immealatelyof itself. 1846 Jrnl 
R. Agrie, See. VII. ii. 523 The white crops flag, and the 
turnip-leaves turn yellow. x86o Delamer ICiieh. Cam. 79 
They may be cut out with balls of matted fibres, and being 
then well watered, will scarcely flag at all. 

+ 3 . znlr. Of wings : To move feebly or ineffectu- 
ally in attempting to fly. Of a bird : To move its 
wings feebly (in early use also (rans, wth wwif'f 
as obj.) ; to fly unsteadily or near the ground. Obs. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. To Earl Essex, My Muse, 
fethers. .Doe yet but flagg and slowly learn to fly- * 59 ® 
Hymn Heav. Beauty 30 The . . faulcon . . flags awhile ner 
fluttering wings beneath. 2603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. nit 
Croking Ravens Flag’d up and downe. 16*4 
Transubst. 220 Like eagles wee must scare aloft . 
heaven, and not flagge downward. 1635 Cowley Davideis 
III. 330 The Wings of Time flagg’d dully after it. 

Jig. 2644 Bulwer Chiron. 5 Speech divided from m 
Hand . . flags and creeps upon the ground, a 2683 Oldba 
Art of Poetry (1686)3 Others, .flag low, and humbly sweep 
the dust, a 2764 Lloyd Ode to Genius Poet. Wks. 1774 
274 Whose nerveless strains fl.ag on in languid tone. 

D. ?To fly level, without soaring; or pern, 
(after Flag sbS) to fly with long sweep of wing. 

2846 Kingsley Saint's Trag. v. iii, One bird Flags feurm 
onward. 2849 — Misc. (1859) 308 Long strings of sc • 

fowl are flagging on steadily at railroad pace. 

4 . To become feeble or unsteady in mghl. 
Hence in wider sense (in early use perh. consciously 
iransf) : To be unable to maintain one’s sj5eed,t 
to lag, or fall into a halting pace, through fatigue , 
lo become languid, lose, vigour or energy. . 
1639 Fuller Holy Wariv. xi. (1640) 18B No wonder te 
, if the wings of that armie did, quickly flag, having so n T 
a weight of curses hanging upon them. 2665 Bo\[^le * 
Rejl. n. V. 11845) 213 Too commonly our Resolutions I sS 
with our Joys. 2692 Norris Pract.Disc.2^z\ltjazi 
..far from flagging in our Duty. 169a Locke Arfi/r. s a 
(i^g) 23 His Stomach . . flagging into a downright wa 
Appetite. 274s De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
His credit by degrees flags and goes off. 

D’Ardlay Lett. July, She does not suffer one s 
rest, much less to flag, for hours together. x8io Sco^ “^yho 


oj L. i. vi, 'Twere long to tell what steeds gave o^. 
flagged upon Bochastle's heath. 1822 Shelley bca 
Serchio 94 The boat . . flags with intermitting wurse, _ 
hangs upon the wave. 2853 Soyer Pantroph. 394 ^ . 
major-domo perceived that appetite began to flag- a 
Kane Arct. Expi. 1 . xil 127 The dogs began to w 

we had to press them. 2874 L. Stephen Hours tn 
(1892) I. ii. 63 His zeal in setting forth an example 
flags for an instant. , . . 

b. Of an author, or his works, a diversion, guui , 
conversation, etc. : To fall off in vigour or interes , 
to grow dull or languid. 
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z 6 j 8 CoDWORTH IntclL Syst. 253 Yet doth “he sometimes. . 
seem to flag a little, and speak more Languidly and Scepti- 
cally about it. a 2745 Swift ( J.), The pleasures of the town 
begin to fl.Tg and grow languid. 1767 Gray Let. Poems 
(1775) 325 The diction is . . not loaded with epithets and 
figures, nor flagging into prose. 1773 Mrs. Chapone /wr- 
frov. Mind (1774) II. 99 Suffering the c^versation to flag, 
for want of. .a subject. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, vi, When 
this topic flagged, he turned to the grey-headed gentleman, 
and asked if he could sing. ^ 1861 Hughes To 7 ii Brotvit at 
Oxf. xlvit, By degrees the cricket flagged, and most of the 
men went off. x88i Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet i. x. 
{1883) 83 Come, gentlemen, we let the glasses flag, 
t c. To flag in money : lo be slow to pay it. 
x6o8 Yorksk. yVvi^. Bja, Shall it be said in all societies, 
That 1 broke custome, that I flagd in monie? 

f 5. trans, a. iit. Of a bird, etc. : To cease to 
ply vigorously, relax the efforts of (its wings) from 
fatigue. Of conditions, circumstances, etc. : To 
render (the wings) incapable of soaring ; to clog, 
impede, b. Hence To allow or cause to become 
languid ; to be tardy in prosecuting (a purpose) ; 
to deprive of vigour, animation, or energy; to 
depress, enfeeble. Ods. 

a. 1622 F. Markham Bk. JYar v. ix. 197 The minde . . if 
still it be ouerlaid with its owne toile, must.. either flag her 
wings or stoope to a faulse prey. 1687 Dryden Hind « 5 - P. 
111. 50Q Nor need they fear the dampness of the sky Should 
flag their wings, and hinder them to fly. 2709 Prior Ode 
iii, The Thousand Loves, that arm thy potent Eye, IMust 
..flag their Wings, and die. 2715 Mrs. Barker EArzViHr 
I. 93 Our Roman Eagles . . began to flaij their wings. 

b. 2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ni. iii, O, for thy sisters 
sake, I flagge revenge. 2656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 140 
A kind of fulsome Recreation, that flags our Crests. 2670 
Eachard Cont. Clergy 22 There is nothing that flags the 
Spirits . . fis intense Studies. 1720 Welton Sufler. Son of 
God II. xxi. 571 How forcible this Wretched Spirit of con- 
tradiction is . . to Quell and Flag the inclinations of doing 
Good. 2757 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 9 ^'he bloody 
Brine . . flags by its softer and raw Juices, the Strength of 
the Pickle. 

c. To fla^ rein : to slacken speed, rare. 

2848 Lytton Harold ir, ii, Took ship from Cherbourg and 
have not flagged rein, till 1 could say [etc.]. 

Flag (flseg), vA [f. Flag 
+ 1. trails. To plant about with flags or reeds. 

2685 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., The waters are flagged about 
with Caiavius aromaticus. 

2. To tighten (the seams of a barrel) by means 
of flags or rushes. 

2757 W. ThompsoSt R. N. Adivc. 25 A Cask .. which was 
not well fiag'd. 1842 Guide to Trade^ Cooper 50 Inside 
joints.. must be flagged. 2846 SirT. D. Lauder in Ettcycl. 
Brit. (ed. 8) IX. 639/x After which it [the barrel] should be 
fl^ged, headed, blown, and tightened. 

3. To cut off the flag or blade of (wheat). 

2846 fml. Ii, Agric. Soc. VII. ii. 538^ I had to flag my 
wheat three times, .and then it was partially laid. 

Hence ria-g^ing vbl, sb. Also atlrib, 

1842 Guide to Trade, Cooper 73 Pulling off from the head, 
with the flagging iron, the stave or staves that [etc.]. 2846 
yrnl. R, Agric. Spc. VII. 11, 299 So rank will be the corn- 
crop there, that in spite of two or three flaggings, it is 
almost sure to go down and spoil. 

Fla^ (fljcg),z'.3 Also 7 flagge. [f, rLAGj^ 2 j 
trails. To pave with or as with flagstones. 
Also of a stone or stones ; To form the floor or 
paving of. To flag over \ to cover with a pavement. 

26x5 G. Sandys Trav. 130 The .stones so great, that eight 
floores it .. eight flagge the ends, and sixteene the sides. 
Ibid. 177 The wals are flagged with large tables of white 
marble, 2682 Wheler Journ. Greece ii. 187 It is flagged 
also within with white Marble, and paved in like manner, 
2709 Steele Tailer No. 179 P 8 What Ground remains, .is 
flagged with large Quarries of white Marble. 1810 A nn. Reg, 
755 The streets in Paris are not flagged on the sides, 
as in London. 2855 Mrs. Gatty Parab. Nat. Ser. i. (1869) 
125 The hearthstone that flagged the grand old chimney 
arch of ancient times. 2884 G. H. Bouchton in Harpeds 
Mag. Oct. 714/1 They .. flagged the dead over with their 
own grave-stones. 

Flag (flKg), v,^ [f. Flag sb.Y\ 

1. irans. To place a flag over or upon ; to deco- 
rate or adorn with flags. To flag out (a race- 
course) : to mark out by flags. 

1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports it. 11. i. §6, 511 In a 
steeplechase, where the ground is not flagged out, 1889 
Times i Oct. 3/3 In honour of the day all the official build- 
ings here were flagged. 

2. a. To inform or warn by flag-signals, b. To 
communicate (information) by flag-signals, c. To 
inform by flag-signals that. d. To decoy (game, 
tsp. deer) by waving some object like a flag to 
excite the animal’s attention or curiosity. 

2884 G. O. Shields in Harpers Mag. Aug. 367/2, I will 
give you a point or two on flagging antelope. 2885 T. 
Roosevelt Hunting Trips vi. 181 One method of hunting 
them [antelopes] is to . . flag them up to the hunters by 
waving a red handkerchief . . to and fro in the air. 1880 
Leeds Mercury Nov., At Mineke some men working in a 
limekiln flagged the train on account of an obstruction on 
the track. 1887 Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. u/t A map of the 
battle of Hasheen. .was flagged across Wimbledon Common. 
2893 Cait. King Foes in Ambush 51, I flagged old Feeny 
half an hour ago that they hadn’t come through here. 
ITagan, obs. form of Flaggon. 

VFla’gartie, a. Obs. Sc. [Cf. Flacket v."] 
Flouncing ; boisterous. 

rS 3 S Lynuesay Satyre 2137 Ane fistand flag, a flagartie 
fuffe. 


Plaga-ry, var. of Fegaiiy= Vagary. 

z 8 z 8 ' Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 46 None of your bantering 
and fiagaries ; for have him you must, 
t Pla*gel.^ Obs. Also 4 flegel. [a. OF. 
flagcol, flagel, flajoly a. Pr. flajol, flaujol\ of 
unknown origin: the vulgar Lat. type would be 
flaviolus. 

Diez’s suggestion of derivation from "^ovn.flauto flute is 
untenable on phonological grounds.] 

= Flageolet. 

Coer de L. 6681 They hcrde no pype, ne flagel. 
a 2330 Fragtn. Alexander in Koitland 4- Y. (1836) p. x.x, I'he 
wane gan a flegel blawe. 

Flagel ,2 Used with etymological allusion for 
Flail, q. v. 

2647 Fuller Good Th. in JYorse T., Occas. Med. x. 21S, 
I finde two sad Etymologies of Tribulation. One from 
( 7 'r'/^///Hj)athreeforkedThorn..Theother, from Tribulus, 
the Head of a Flail, or Flagell. 

Flagellant (flad^edant. fljE'd^elant),' sb. and 
a. [ad. L. flagellant-em, pr. pple. of flagelldre to 
whip, f, flagellum ; see Flagelle 
A. sb. 

1. One who scourges himself by way of reli- 
gious discipline orpennnce; oneof a sect of 
fanatics {l^.flagellantcs) that arose in the 13 th c. 
Usually pi. 

2563-87 Foxe a. ^ ff. (1596) 239/2 Flagellants going bare- 
foot in long white linen shirts, with an open place in the 
backe. 1664 H. More Myst, Iniq. 323 In their Ninevites 
or Flagellants. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. ix. 213 
There arose . . a sect . . called the Flagellants, or whippers. 
2857 Miss WiNKWORTii TaulePs Life 4 Serin. 126 Then 
a^eared the ghastly processions of the Flagellants. 

2. In wider sense (chiefly transf. Irom i) : One 
who flagellates (himself or others). 

2785 Burke Sp, Habob Arcoi's Debts 9 These modem 
flagellants are sure . . to whip their own enormities on the 
vicarious back of every small offender. 2855 Planch^ tr. 
C tess D' Aulnoy's Fairy Tales,Graciense Percinet{i 8 s 8 )Z 
The flagellants so fatigued themselves, that they could no 
longer lift their arms. 2879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 29 
That modern sect of Flagellants who make a ritual of 
lashing — not themselves but — all their neighbours. 
fg. 1849 Bp- OF Exeter in Croker Papers xxvi. 
294 This coincidence of opinion avowed by his [Macaulay’s] 
intending panegyrist with that of his actual flagellant. 

Comb, 2876 Grant Burgh. Sch. Seotl. ii. v. 199 The 
unhappy teacher had sometimes to perform the duties of a 
flagellant-general. 

J3. adj. 

Given to flagellation, flagellating. 

2880 SmHjsu?.Ht.StndyShal{s.\. 27 The broad free sketches 
of the flagellant head-master of Eton. 
fig, 2891 G.Meredith One of our Conq. II, x, 253 So fia- 
gellant of herself was she. 

Hence PlageTlantisra. 

.1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv, L 8 Wretched 
peasantry . . maddened to Flagellanttsm. 2856 Kingsley 
AHse.y Fronde's Hist. Eng. II. 74 The philosopher may 
look on wars as in the same category with flagellantisms. 

Flagellar (fladgedw), a. [f. L. flagelLum + 
-arI,] Entom. ^ Pertaining to the flagellum of an 
antenna ’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

Flagellate ppie. rare. [ad. 

L. flagelldt’USy pa. pple. of flagclld’re to whip.] 
Flagellated, scourged. 

2876 J. Elus Cxsar in Egypt 145 Christ . . was one time 
bound, With scorn assail'd, and flagellate with thongs. 

Flagellate (flie'd^ela), a. [f, Flagell-um 

+ -ATE ^.] 

1. Biol. a. Furnished with vlbratile flagella, b. 
s=Flagellifobm. 

1877 Huxley Auat. Inv. Anim. ii. 79 Those flagellate 
Infusoria which are termed ‘monads’. 2878 Bell 
bauFs Comp. Anat.zx The cell runs out into a fine process, 
and forms a flagellate cell. 

2. Bot. Having runners or runner-like branches. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. The male branch may. .become 

an ordinary flagellate branch. 

Flagellate v. [f. L. flagelldt- 

ppl. stem of flagelld-re, f, fla^Uum : see Fla- 
gelle j^.] trails. To scourge, whip. 

26*3 in CocKERAM, xyzi-Sz in BAitct'. 2771 Smollett 
H. Clinker II. 173 To be insulted, flagellated, and even 
executed as a malefactor. 1837 Landor Pentameron Wks. 
1846 II. 313/2 [That] the angels were created only to 
flagellate and burn us. 2858 'K.S.Sdvckees Ask Mamma 
iii. 9 The outside passengers .. proceeded to flagellate 
themselves into circulation. 

fig. 2804-8 Foster in Life ff Corr. (1846) I. Jxi. 341, 

1 flagellated myself in great anger. 1830 JVestm. Rev. 
XII. 274 The Quarterly could for once, .flagellate an oppo- 
nent without having recourse to its old art of wiffiil 
misrepresentation. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 39 Their drowsy minds need to be flagellated by 
war. 

Hence Fla’gellated ppl. a. 

2836 E. How.%rd R. Reefer xiii, The flagellated boys con- 
trived to hush up their soh& 1884 Pall Mall G. 29 July 
3/2 The flagellated flesh Wsibly shuddered. 

Flagellated (fise'djeleUM),®. Zool. and Biol. 
[f. Flagellate< 2. -f--ED L] Provided with flagella, 
2887 W. J. Sollas in Encyel. Brit, XXII.^ 428/2 I’he 
flagellated chambers of all oUier sponges. Ibid.y Collared 
flagellated cells or choanocytcs. 

Flagellation Also 5 flagel- 

laoyon, 6 -oiou. [ad. L. jlagellalidn-em, n. of 


FIiAGEOLET. 

action {. flagellare to Flagellate.] The action 
of scourging ; a flogging, whipping. 

*526 Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 13 Sufirynge . . intoller- 

able turmentes, flagellacyon.s, and moost cruelT and bytter 
deth. J664 H. More Myrt. Iniq. 466 Excorhating iheir 
bodies in processionary Flagelbations. 176s Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VIII. xxxi. Speaking of his abstinence, his watch- 
ings, flagellations. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, .viii, A fearful 
instrument of flagellation, supple, w-ax-ended. 2875 H. C. 
Wood Therap. (1879) 261 Mild flagellations .. may be used 
to keep up the external capillary circulation. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xx. 73 In all the places of thy 
flagellacyons, peynes and tormentes. 2502 Ord, Cryst. 
Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. v. 175 By sykenesses, losses of 
goodes, warres, and other flagellacyons. 

b. Spec. The scourging of Christ ; a picture re- 
presenting this. 

1426 Audelay Poems 55 Vij blodes Crist he bled . . The 
thred in his flagellacion. 2630 Donne Deaths Ducll (1632) 
33 In his flagellation and thornes. 270^ Maundrell Journ. 
Jerus. (1732) 72 The first place they visited was that of the 
Pillar of Flagellation. 2741 Chambers Cyel. s.v. FlageA 
latioHy We say. . a Flagellation to denote a picture, or pnnt, 
representing the^torment inflicted on the Saviour. 

PlageUative (flffi'dgel^hiv), a. rare. [f. as 
prfc. + -iVe.] = FLAGEiLATonr. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer ix, He attended to no depart- 
ment of the school but the flagetlative, 

Elagellator (flie-djeleitoi). [agent-n. f. L. 
Jlagellare to Flagellate.] One who scourges or 
flogs. (In quot. 1691 = Flagellant A 1.) 

1692 G. D’Emiliane Frauds Ran. Monks 358 In the 
midst of these Flagellators was carried a Representation of 
the Scourging of our Saviour. 2824 Examiner 103/2 He 
was the flagellator of the boy Lynch. 2876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scoil. II. V. 198 The flagellator having been sum. 
moned before the Council, declares that the fault was not 
his. 

fig. 1830 G. Croly George JV, vi. 76 The rise of this 
grand flagellator [the newspaper press]. 

Flagellatory (flce'd^elatsjri). [f. L. type *fla- 
gelldtdriusx see prec. and -ory.] Pertaining to 
flagellation or flogging. 

1838 FraseFs Mag. XVIIl. 399 We quote one flagellatory 
paragraph. 1844 Tuppf.r Twins'n. x6 Often had he screened 
his bad twin brother from the flagellatory consequences cf 
sheer idleness. 2890 Sat. Rein 30 Aug. 266/1 The unwilling 
specimen of io much flagellatory skill, 
t Flagelle, sb. Obs. [ad. "L. flagellum dim. of 
flagrum scourge.] A scourge. 

c 2430 Lydc. Bochas i. (1544! 25 Their olde offences to 
punisbe . , As a flagell. c 2430 — Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
146 Thu must of righte yeve hym is penaunce, With this 
flagelle of equiie and resoun. 

t Flagelle, V. Obs. [ad, 1.1. flagelldre, f. fla-‘ 
gelliim : see pvec.] trans To scourge. 

2550 Bale Eh/. Votaries n. Riij/i A man wold thinke.. 
that Sathan wer sent, .to flagelle the church. 

t Plagelli'feraa. Obs. [f. mt&.'L./bascllifcr 
(f. Jlagetlum scourge + -fer bearing) + -an.] = 
Flagellant sb. i. 

2607 T. Rogers 39 Art. 267 The Baptisme of water 
is now ceased : and the Baptisme of voluntary blood by 
whipping is come in place thereof, without which none can 
be saued, as the Flagelliferans [printed -erians, corrected 
in published. 

Fla^ellxterons (flaedgeli'feras), a. Zool., etc. 
[f. L. flagell'tim -f -(i)perous.] faring a flagel- 
lum or flagella; flagellate. 

x868 tr. FignicFs Ocean World 99 Flagelliferous Infu- 
soria. 

Flagellifbrm (fladgedifpim), a. Zool. and Bot. 
[f. rLAGELLOir + -(i)FORM.] Having the form of 
a Flagellum. 

1826 Kirby & Sp, Entomol. (1828) IV. xlii. 155 First, fia- 
gelUform ovaries consisting of conical tubes. 2875 Blake 
Zool. 200 The tail is flagelHform, very long. 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 3^6 Flagelliform branches. 

Flagellist vflee duelist), rare. [f. L. flagell-uin 
+ -IST.J One who scourges himself. 

2833 I. Taylor Fdnat. v. 113 The Christian flagellist 
might, .draw as much blood from his back in a year. 

II FlagellTun (fladse-lom). FI. flagella. [L. 
Jlageihwt whip, scourge,] 

1 . In humorously pedantic use I A whip, scourge. 

1807 ‘Ben Block * Flagellum flagellated. 1830 

Lytton P. Clifford iii, Boxing-gloves, bomes, fly.flanking 
flagellum. 2842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Ingol. Penance, The 
Knight.. Received the first taste of the Father’s flagellum. 

2 . a. Bot. A runner or creeping shoot. 

[2398 Trevisa Barllt. De P. R. xvii. otviri. fr 495 ) 682 
The hyghest braunches of a vyne hyghte Flagella.] 1887 
Bentley iSa/. (ed. 5) 117 The Runner or Flagellum- .is an 
elongated, slender, prostrate branch, sent off from the base 
of the stem, and giving off at its extremity leaves, ana 
roots, and thus producing a new plant. 

b. Zool. and Biol. A lash-like appendage. 

1852 Dana Crust, i. 227 Outer antennm as long ms the 
front, flagellum lo-jointed. 1878 Bell Gegenbaurs 
Altai. 79 The flagella, .are moaifications of the aha. i 5 
Atkenceum 12 Dec. 773/3 A cholera bacillus snow g 
flagellum at cither end. 

Flageolet! 

7 flajolet, flageollet, -eret, flagolet, 7-9 7 

-net, (S flagelate), flageolet, [a. ys.fageoUt, 

dim. of OF. see Flagel rf.ij 

1 . A small wind instrummt, ^avmg a mo^- 
piece at one end, six pnncipal holes, and some 
times keys. 
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1659 Lcak Water-ivks. 27 A Cyclope plaie.s upon a 
Flajolet. X71X Aodison Sf'cct. No. 5 f 3 The Musick pro- 
ceeded from a Consort of Flagelets. 2788 Cowrcn Denih 
Bullfinch 12 Well-taught he all the sounds express'd Of 
flagelet or flute. ^ 1840 JDickcns Old C. Shop xix, Vagabond 
groups, .add their uproar to the shrill flageolet. 

iransf, 1662 Tatham Agua Tri, ii To shew they [the 
winds] were Joves FJagerets. 
f 2. A player ou the flageolet. Obs. 

1676 Etheredce Man 0/ Mode ni. iii., That’s one of the 
walking Flajolets, 

3. A stop in an organ having a lone similar to 
that of the flageolet. 

1852 Seidel Organ 97 Flageolet., imitates the tone of the 
instrument bearing the same name. 

4. altrib., flageolet-mastery -tone (see qitot.). 
1667 Pepys Diary i Mar., I find the flageolet-maslercome, 

and . teaching my wife. 1888 Stainer iiARRETT Did, 
Mns. TerniSy Flageolet tones, the natural harmonics of 
stringed instruments, so called from their pure flute-like 
quality of lone. 

II Flageolet ‘'(flsetl 5 oIe't, Ra^oU). \yx.Jlagcokt, 
corruption of fagcolel, dim. of fagcol i—'L. fascolus. 
Cf. Fasels.] a species of kidney-bean. 

1885 Pall Mall. G. 9 Sept; 4/2 Flageolets, the piece de 
resistance, are the next cause of amusement. 

Piaget, var. of Flacket, Obs., a bottle, cash. 
Plaggan: see Flagon A 
t Plaggat. Obs. rare. [? var. of Flacket ; 
but cf. Faggot.] A bundle, faggot. 

1375 Baruour Brxtce xvii. 615 Gret flaggatis tharof that 
maid. 

Flagged (fl^egcl), ppl. a.^ [f. Flag sb.- + -ed 2.] 
Paved with flags or slabs of marble, stone, etc. 

1634-5 Brereton 7 'rav. (1844) 86 The daintiest flagged 
channels. 2777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. ff Port, iii, Our 
apartment, .had a flagged floor. 2852 R. S. Surtees 
sponge's Sp. Tour Ixii. 350 They paced backwards and 
forwards under the flagged verandah. 

Flagged (flmgd), ///. a .2 [f. Flag sl>A + -ed 2.] 
Having a flag, decorated with a flag. 

2792 CowpER Yardley Oak 96 The deck Of some flagged 
admiral. 2874 Papworth Coats 0/ Arms 364 A turret arg. 
flagged gu. 

Flagger^ (flic’gai'). Anglo-Irish. [Cf. Flag 
; also Fltggeu and OF. flechierCy flequiercy 
flagiere water plants, flags collectively,] *3 Flag sb.^ 
2842 S. Lover Handy Andy xv, Its banks sedgy, thickly 
grown with flaggersand bulrushes. 2843 Lever Ja 'Hinton 
XX, The sedgy banks, whose tall flaggers bow their heads 
beneath the ripple that eddies from the bow. 

Fla-gger [f. Flag ».'•* and sh. 2 ^ -er k] 

1. One who flags or lays down flagstones. 

x868 Whitman Poems, To Working Men 6 Flagging of 
side-walks by flaggers. 

2. slang. A street-walker. 

2865 Daily Paper, Police Report (Farmer), She wasn’t 
a low sort at all— she wasn't a flagger as we call it. 

Flagger (flre gM). .[f. Flag sbA + -er ■*.] A 
man who carries a flag before a traction-engine to 
warn drivers of vehicles, etc. 

iBgx Scott. Leader The ‘ flagger ^ who turned up 

some time after in hoc pursuit of the fugitive [engine]. 
Flagget, var. of Flacket Obs.y bottle. • 
Flagging (As-gig), vbl. sb.^ [f. FLAGt'.^ + 
-ING >.] The action of the vb. Flag I. 

26x1 Cotgb., Alcichisseinent . .a flagging, or falling downe, 
through feeblenesse.' 2668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat. 11. vi. 102 The swelling’ of the Heart and the Flag- 
ging thereof. 285^ H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) 1. 11, 
V. 236 That flagging of the circulation which accompanies 
the decline of life. 2865 M- Arnold Ess. Crit, x. 36 He 
was inclined to regret, as a spiritual flagging, the lull which 
he saw, 

Fla*ggiiig, vbl. sb.’^ [f. Flag v.^ + -ing i.] 

1. The action of paving wth flagstones. 

2656 H. Webb in D. King Pale Royall 11. 209 The Flag- 
ging of the long West .-JJe.. was this -year begun by Dean 
flitter. 2824 in Picton L'pool Munic. Eec. {jSS6\ II. 341 
The paving and flagging of streets. zB^^Birkenhead Ne7vs 
9 Dec. 1/2 Tenders for the Flagging, Channelling, and 
Sewering of various Passages in the Borough. 

■ 2. concr. The material used in paving ; hence, the 
pavement. (The two first quots. are doubtful.) 

■ 2622 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 278 For making upp a wall and 
flagging about the bells floore for five dayes att x d. per 
diem, iiijs. ijd. 2660 Ibid. 197 For setting upp the fount 
and flanging about ill, 8s. 6d. 2825 Beverley Lighting Act 
ii. 27 Tile flagging and other materials thereof to be l.aken 
up. 2852 Loncf. Gold. Leg.u. i. 50 He. .heard angelic feet 
Fall on the golden flagging of the street. 2861 Holland 
Less. Life tfi. 39 Stretched at her length upon the flagging. 

3. attrib.y as flagging stone. 

1830 N. S. Wheaton yrnl. 366 A vault covered with 
a coarse flagging stone. x868 Lossinc Hudson 172 Almost 
inexhaustible quarries of flagging stone. 

tFla’gging, vbl. sic^ Obs. [? f. FLAGjA^-f 
-ing *.] ? A long flowing hat-band. 

169$ Lend, Gaz. No. 3045/4 His^ Coat whitish, with 
black Triming, a black Hat and Flaging. ’ ' 

Flagging (flrc’gig), ppl. a. [f. Flag v.'^ + 
-iNG^.J That flags; hanging down, drooping; 
failing, languid. 

2545 Raynold Byr/h Mankynde (1564) Cj, That her 
bresies..be ncyther to great, soft, hnngyng, and flaggyng. 
ri62oZ. Boyd Zion' r Fhnvers (165s) xo Against the y.nrd 
The flagging mainsaile flapt. 2636 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 759/1 The language is thin, flagging, poor, starved. 
27x5-20 Vo\'t.' Iliad xxiii. 1039 The wounded bird ..With 
flagging wings alighted on the mast. 2838 . Woiidsw. 


Sonnets x, Dull, flagging notes that with each other jar. 
2874 L. Stephen Hours in (2892) I. v. 289 He.. had 
recourse to . . stimulants to rouse a flagging imagination. 
Hence na*ffffingly adv. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. v. 54, I would come off 
but very faintly and flaggingly. 

t Fla'ggish) <7. Obs. £f. Flag a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat ‘ flag * or lank Flaggy i. 

2669 Loud. Gaz. No. 402/4 Of a brown flaggish Hair. 
2685 Ibid, No. 2058/4 A tall slender man, flaggish lank Hair. 
Plaggon, var, of Flagon. 

Flaggy (flm-gi), a.i [f. Flag sby + -y i.] 

1. Abounding in flags or reeds. 

1382 Wyclif Exod.\\. 3 He. .puttethe lilil faunt with ynne, 
and sette out hyin in the flaggi place of the brinke of the 
flode. 1552 Nottingham Rec. -IV. 104 For the flaggy 
peyse of grounde lyeng..in Esicrofte. 2620 G, Fletcher 
Christ's Piet, xlix, Old Chamus flaggy banks. ^ 26^2 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surteesl 40 There Is a Tittle flaggie piece to- 
wardes the west ende. 2822 Clare Pill. Miuslr. 1. 225 
The rings went whirling round. Till they touch’d the 
flaggy^ bank. 1884 Ptthlic Opinion $ Sept. 299/2 Its 
favourite flaggy haunts. 

2. Consisting or made of flags or reeds. 

•2622 G. Sandys OviiVs Met. fx. (1626) 176 The rupture of 
his browes He shades with flaggie w'reathes, and sallow 
houghes. 269J5 J. Fryer E. India f( Persia 17 'I'heir 
Flaggy Mansions : Flags.. upheld with some few Sticks, 
supplying both Sides and Covering to their Cotlage-s. 
rt27xx Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 2722 II. 200 Cam will 
ere long his flaggy Tresses rear. 

3. Resembling a flag or reed, flag-like. 

2577 B. Gooce Heresbaclis Hush. (1586) 111. leo Rather soft 
sweete grasse, then hie and flaggy, 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
1. xx.xiv. 45 The common . Flower-de-luce hath long and 
large flaggie leaues, like the blade of a sworde. 2652 Cul- 
peper Eng. Physic. 95 (Flojver-de-luce) The flaggy kindes 
thereof have the most physical uses, c 2730 Burt Lett. N, 
Scot/. (1760) II. xxvi. 310 A kind of short f3.iggy grass. 

4. Of com, straw, etc. : Having a large flag (see 
Flag sb.^ 2). 

2842 ftytl. R, Agric. Soc. HI. 11. 300 Straw bright and 
reedy, not flaggy. 2850 Ibid. XI. 11. 692 My corn being 
too strong and flaggy. 

Flaggy (fl 2 e'gi),<r .2 Obs. dial. [f. Flag 2^.1 
-f- -Y 1. Cf. Flag Flaggish.] . 

1. Hanging down limply or lankly, drooping, 
pendulous. 

1576 Newton Compiex.(i62^ 152 The cheekes 

seeme flaggy and hanging downe. • 2590 Spenser F, Q. i, 
xi. 20 His flaggy winges when forth he did display, Were 
like two sayles. C2620 T. Robinson M. Magd, 1, 238 
Curlinge y* flaggy lockes of the Neptunia plaine. 2682 
Lotfl. Gaz. No. 2614^/4 A Tall Man with Brown flaggy 
Hair. 2697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, iv. 40 Basking in the Sun 
thy Bees may lye, And resting there, their flaggy Pinions 
dry, 2725 DeFoe Pay. Roumf WorldizB^o) 135 Her breasts 
were plump and round, not flaggy and hanging down. xSxd 
H. Busk Fugii. Pieces 229 The flaggy sail Chides the dull 
absence of the quickening gale. 2821 Craig Led. Drawing 
i. S3 A large head with . . wide-spread, flaggy wings .. to 
r^resent a Jupiter Pluvius. 

Soft and flabby, having no firmness, .flaccid. 
rt2S6s Sir T, Ciialoner in Q. Eliz, Boethius (E.E.T.S.) 
247 My skynne do sagg in wrinkles - slacke, my flaggy 
lymbes do tremble. 2626 Bacon § 453 It will bearc 

a great flaggy Apple. 2634 T. Horne Lwg. (ed. 8) 
9 Lillies.. Wither and grow flagg>’. 2668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barthol. Anat. 11. iii. 91 It [the Hcartl becomes soft 
and flaggy, and gives no pulsation. 270$ Bosman Guinea 
238 ihe flesh is so flaggy and the Bacon so sorrj'. 288S 
Elworthy !P. Somerset IPordbk., Flaggy, flabby, limp. 
Hence Fla'c^giness, the state of being flaggy. 

2654 Z. Coke ZijercDed. (X657) Aiijb, Through the flag- 
ginesse of her Pinion. 2684 tr. Bond's Mere. Compit. xiv, 
480 When there is a weakness of the Stomach, especially 
a fiagginess. 2736 Bailey Housch. Diet. 60 The lungs, by 
their flagginess fastening themselves to the sides. 1755 
Johnson Flagginess, laxity, limbemess, want of tension. 

Flaggy (fia-yi), [f. F'lag jA- + -y 1.] 
Cleaving readily into flags, capable of being split 
up, laminate. 

2^7 Ansted Anc. World iii. 23 A grayish-coloured 
sandy stone, often slaty or flaggy. 2877 A. 'H. Green 
Phys. Geol. ii. § 7. 85 A rock which is regularly and not 
very thickly bedded, so that it can be split up into slabs for 
paving, is called Flagg>’, or a Flagstone. 

Flagitate (flte’djiteit), v. [f. X,.Jlagit5t- pjil. 
stem ot Jlagitarc to demand earnestly, f. root flag : 
see Flagrant.] irons. To entreat (a person) 
earnestly ; to importune (rare). 

2623 CocKERAM, Flagitate, earnestly to importune. 
2656 Blount Glossogr., Flagitate, to ask instantly, to 
desire earnestly. 186a Carly'LE Fredk. Gt. HI. xiv. iii. 
63^ Carteret himself shall go and flagitate the Dutch. 2865 
Ibid, V. xviii. i. 7 Scbnictiau earnestly flagitating the 
Hanoverian Officialities. 

Flagitation (flaNljitc'-Jan). Also s flagita- 
cyon. [ad. X,. flagitatidn-em, n. of action f. flagi- 
iare : see prec.] The action of asking or demand- 
ing with earnestness or passion. 

1658 Philui’S, FiagUaiion, an earnest begging. ' 1727 ir^ 
Bailcy vol. II. 

H A mistake for Flagellation. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 96 The lourment and flagi. 
tacyon wherof the sec was bette in righte grele violence. 
'TFlagi’tion. [badly f. see 

Flagitious.] Flagitious conduct ; flagitiousness. 

2598 J. Keeper Courtiers Acad. 244 [Riches] being the 
infamous offspring of couetousnesse, and guilty euen of itie 
same flagition. 1600 E. Blount Hosb. Incur. Footes 158 
.\ woman.. stuffed.. with all kinde of flagition and villanie. 


tFlagirtio'sity. Obs.-o [f. L. flagitios-us 
(see ne.Kt) + -ity.] Flagitiousness. 

^27 Bailey voI. H, FlagUiosity. 2775 in Ash 
Flagitious (flad^i jss), a. Also 4-6 flagi- 
ciouste. [ad. OF. flagicieuxy flagitieux, or L. 
fldgitiosusy f. flagitium shameful crime, also 
portunity; related to fldgildre: sec Flagitate tf.l 
, 1. Of persons : Guilty of or addicted to atrocious 
crimes; deeply criminal, .extremely wicked. 

' 2382 WvcLiF 2 Macc. vii. 34 Thou cursid..of alle men 
most flagiciouse. 2581 Campion in Confer, i. (1584) Cij 
That flagitious Aposlata. a 26x7 Bayne On (1634) 

98 Is it fit the Wife should be kept under the government 
of a flagitious servant ? 27x5-20 Pope Iliad xiii. 288 (Crimes 
shall. .whelm in ruins yon flagirious town. 2879 Gladstone 
Glean. III. i. 16 The most flagitious of mortals. 

absol. 27 ^ Bp. Watson Apot, Bible 3 You will have 
annihilated in the minds of the flagitious all their fears of 
future punishment. 

*fl b. Loosely used for : Infamous. 

2742 Richardson Pamela (1742) IV. 364 The common 
Executioner, who is the lowest and most flagitious Officer 
of the Commonwealth. 

2. Of actions, character, principles, etc. : Ex- 
tremely wicked or criminal ; heinous, villainous. 

1^0 Vekon Godly Saiyngs (1846) 142 Flagitiouse 
doinges and fades. 1652 Raleigh's Ghost Pref., Wen, of 
so flagitious lives, that [etc.]. 2702 Rowe Amb.Step-Motlu 
11. i, This Age, Of most flagitious Note. 1726 De Foe Hist. 
Devil I. iv. (1840) 52 Having committed a flagitious crime. 
2781 Giuuon Dtcl. 6- B'. ll. xxxii. 247 His faith is pure, 
though his manners are flagitious. 2823 Lingard Hist. 
Eng.yX, 232 His principles.. >vere of the most flagitious 
description. 2875 Bryce Holy Rom. Etnp. lx. (ed. 5) 134 
The flagitious life of the pontiff. 

Flagitiously (fladgi-Jasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY-.] In a flagitious manner; atrociousiy, 
viiiainously. 

26x2-25 Hr- Hall Contempt. O. T. (1622) VI. xvi. iy. 
79 If Ama.^ were now. .justly, .payd for the arerages of his 
late rebellion. .it was flagitiously cruell. 2679 J. Good- 
man Penit. Pardoned ill. vi. (17x3) 391 Such men as have 
lived flagitiously and wickedly. 2^5 Ln. Campbell C//it«- 
cettors (1857) V. cxvii. 346 Some of the scenes, .are most 
flagitiously indecent. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 562 
A sentence so flagitiously unjust. 

Flagitiousness (fladgi-Jasnes). [f. as prec. + 
-KKSS.j The quality of beingf flagitious. 

■2692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 3 The corruption and Flagi- 
tiousness of Life which naturally attend it. 27^0 Student 
I. 276 A and others would intentionally avoid all acts 
: of flagitiousness and villany. 2855 Milmak Lai. Chr. 
(x 864> IV. vii. ii. 72 The flagitiousness of his'llfe as Pope. 

Flagless (flre'gles), a. [f. Flag and 4 + 
-LESS.] Destitute of a flag or flags. 

1. Not paved with flagstones. 

2840 R, Bremner E.xcursion Denmarky etc. II. 35® The 
rough-paved flagless thoroughfare. 

2. Not bearing a flag or ensign; unadorned by 
flags or banners. 

z866 Morning Star 20 July, Within an houror so, Milan, 
now so dejected and flagless, will rejoice and be adonted 
again. 28^ Baring-Gould Mehalah 141 He pointed sadly 
to his flagless st.Tff, and sliook his head. 

Fla'glet,- [f.- Flag sb. 4 + -let.] A small flag. 
2872 Daily News 25 Mar., The light blue flaglet on the 
forepeak of the Cambridge boat. 

Flag-man. [f. Flag sb.^ + Man.] 

1 1. An admiral, a flag-officer. Obs. 

2666 Pen’s Diary (1879) HI. 428 To Mr. Lilly's the 
painter's; and there saw the heads., of the Flaggmcn u^hc 
late great fight. 27x3 [Darrell] Genttanan lustntcted 'ay 
(ed. 5) 4og He was a kind of Flagman, a Vice-Admiral, in 
all those Expeditions of Good-fellowship. 

2. One who has charge of or carries a flag ; one 
who signals with a flag. 

2832 Lincoln Herald 23 Jan. 1 The crowd all rushed into 
the yard, wiih Beck, the flagman. 2875 ‘ Stonehenge ^ brit. 
sports II. 1. xiv.§ 1, 487'i‘he Siarteris. .allowedanasMSiant, 

besides a flagman. 2890 Pall Mall G. 14 Jan. 6/1 ine 
flagman, .obeyed the order. 

]^ag-of5.cer. Nani. [f. Flag sh.^ + Offi- 
cer.] An officer who carries a flag. 
admiral, vice-admiral, or rear-admiral, b. In U.o. 
navy 1857-1862 the official title of an officer m 
actual command of a squadron {Cetit. Dpi-)- 
2665 Evelyn Diary 30 June, I went on board the Charl^ 
to which.. came all the nag-officers to his Majesty. *79® 
Mouse A/ner. Geog. 11 . 341 He formerlyappointed the 
officers. 2806 A Duncan Nelson 129 The rank of a i^g* 
officer. 2859 in Gees. Nazy Reg. u.S.A. (x888) 93* 
commission of senior flag officerof the United Slates 
2870 CoLOMU Let. Apr.in Fifteen Years Naval Retirenten 
5 Fifty Flag Officers is loo few. . 

Flagon^ (flcc’gpn). Forms: 5 flagan, flakon , 0 
flaccon(e, flaocoun, {Sc. flackoun), 6 flagone, 
5-9 flaggon, 6 - flagon. [ME. flahoit, ad. Or- 
flacon earlier flascon med.L. flascdii’crn : see 
J*-LASK sb."] 

1. A large bottle for holding wine or other 
liquors ; in early use sometimes spec, a metal bottle 
with a screw top, such as was carried by pilgnais 
(cf. Flacok, and quots. 1578 . 1647 , ^^53)* ^ I't, 

2470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xiv. 234 And there sna 
thou here with the of my wjm in two flagans of silucr nic)^ 
ar of two galons. 2494 Fadyan Chron. vif. 
gonysofgolde. t$z'j .\uDUT.\y Brunssoyke's Dtstyln IJ at 
Bij b, Take a flaite flaccon or botcll of ijias. ' 

Dodoeusy. xxxii. 592 Gourdes.. be oftentimes used (csp 
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dally of the Pilgrinies) in steede of flagons or bottelles.’ 
1603 Drayton Odes v. 25 Bring forth your Flaggons (fill’d 
with sparkling Wine). 1647 R. Stapylton ’Juvenal 226 
With thy netted knapsack, blsket, wine, And bursten- 
bellied flaggons. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. v. 26 What 
difference is there between a bottle and a flaggon? great 
difference, for the bottle is stopped. .with a stoppel, but 
the flaggon with a vice, a 1794 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
Indra Wks. 1799 VI. 540 While from their diamond flagons 
The’ feasting Gods exhauslless nectar sip. 1847 Ja.mes 
y. i^Iarston flallxxy Haying. .divided the last drop in the 
flagon equally between himself and me. 

b. Recently applied by wine-merchants to a 
glass bottle of flattened globular shape with a neck, 
holding nearly twice the .quantity of an ordinary 
wine-bottle. 

2 . A large vessel containing a supply of drink 
for use at table ; now esp. one with a handle and 
spout, and usually a lid. 

xSx*.^c/4 Hen. VIll^ c. 7 § 7 Basons, Flaggons, Bottles., 
or any other such Wares of Tin or Pewter. 1^3 Butler Hud. 

1. II. 115 Did they coyn..Bouls, and Flaggons, Int’ Officers 
of Horse and Dragoons. x8*8 Scott F, M. Perth ii, He set 
the flagon on the table, and sat down.. 1883 Manch, Exam. 
30 Oct. 8/4 They were supplied with beer in the usual 
stately German flagons with pewter covers. 

b. spec. A vessel of this description, used to 
hold the wine at the Eucharist. 

1485 Churchiv. Acc. St. Mary's HilU Eotui. (Nichols 
1797) H4 A leeske of laton with a fiakon. 166* Bk. Com. 
Prayer Communion, And here to lay his hand on every 
vessel ibe it Chalice or Flagon). 16^ Land. Gaz. No. 
2164/4 Stole.. out of the Parish Church of Ashborne..a 
Silver gilt Flagon. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms^ 
Flagon, the vessel 1. on the credence for the wine at mass ; 

2. on the altar, if the chalice be too small. 

3 . As much as a flagon will hold ; also, a flagon 
and its contents ; hence, as a measure of capacity 
(see quot. 1858). 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 197 A pour’d a Flaggon of Renish 
on my head once. 1703 Eo/id. Gaz. No. 3906/2 They sent 
his Grace 36 Flagons of Wine, 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 49 T 10 He had. .drank many a flaggon. X830 James 
Darntey xxxviii, Sending over many a flaggon of wine and 
hvpocras. 1858 Simmonds D/c/. Worfe, .a measure 

of two quarts. 

4 . aitrib. as flagon-bracelet, -chain, ? a chain- 
bracelet to which a smelling-boUle (F. Jlacoti) 
could be attached, 

1564-78 Bulleyn Dial. a^st. Pest. (1886) ii Here is also 
a Flagone chaine of the hundred angelles that you did giue 
me in your lasle greate Feuer, 1598 Lane. If^iils II. 97 
One flagon cheane vHj^^.twoe flagon cheane braselette 
iiij x6o6 Marston Parasitaster iv. i, I was a simple 
countrie Ladie, wore golde buttons, trunck-sleeues, and 
flaggon bracelets. 

FlaSOU^ (flse’g^n). Anglo-Irish. Also flag- 
gan. [Corrupted form of Flagger 1.] =FLAGjAi 
1878-86 Britten & Holland Plnnfnt., Flaggan, Iris 
Pseudaconis L. — Ireland (Belfast). 1882 Hardwteke's 
Science Gossip Feb. 43 Local names of plants, Co, Ferma. 
nagh.— Iris, * Flagons 

t Pla'gOUaly <r. Obs. rare“‘'^. In7flaggonal, 
[f. Flagok 1 + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a flagon. 

• Urquhart Rabelais i. v. 26 This is called a cup 

of dissimulation, or flaggonal hypocrisie. 
t Pla’gonet. Obs. [f. as prec. + -et.] A small 
flagon ; a flagon-shaped vessel. 

1599 Bp. Hall Sat. vr. i. 84 With a big-belHed gallon 
flagonet. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Invitation, Inaburnisht 
flagonet stood by Beere small as comfort, dead as charity. 

Flagonless (flce’g^nles), a. [f, as prec. + -less.] 
Wanting or not having a flagon. 

a 1849 J. C. Mancan Pocms^yA^fl) 459 Wifeless, friendless, 
flaggonless, alone. 

t Pla’^able, a. Obs.-^ [f. L. Jlagrd-re to 
blaze (see Flagrant) + -ble.] Tending to blaze ; 
capable of being set on fire. 

1669 VV. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 251 Sal Alkali made 
out of spirit of Wine which before was Flagrable; 
Flagrance (flf >*srans). rare. [ad. (either di- 
rectly or through . flagrance) 1^. flagrantia^ n. 
of quality f. flagrant-em Flagrant.] 

1 . lit. Blazing or glowing condition. 

1847 Blackvj. Mag. LXI. 735 We had been brought now 
to the very flagrance of the dog-star. 1892 Barinc-Gould 
Roar 0/ Sea 111 . liii. 235 Some vent had been found, and 
the attic was in full flagrance. 

2 . Of an offence : The quality or state of being.- 
flagrant ; glaring shamefulness. 

x6z2-z5 r»p. Hall Contempi. N. T, iv. xv, They bring to 
him a woman taken in the flagrance of her adultery. 1863 
Mrs. C, Clarke Shaks. Char. xiii. 321 The shuffling 
sophistry, .is tlie very flagrance and crassitude of baseness. 
Flagrancy (fltf**gransi). [ad. L. flagrantia : 
see prec. and -ancy.] 

1 . lit. The quality of being flagrant ; glowing or 
blazing condition. Obs. or arch. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 722 Lust causeth a Flagrancie in the 
Eyes. 1822 T. Taylor Aputeius 300 So many various 
stars are beheld supernally in ether, i. e. in the most clear 
flagrancy of fire. 

b. 

IS99 Sandys Europ.rSpec. (1632) 240 To draw the modest 
beauty of a Virgin out of the flagrancy of Harlots. 1650 
Trapp_C/<7z//j to Bible III. 56 So they dyed in the flagrancy 
of their lust, 

2 . Of an offence, crime, evil, etc. ; Heinousness, 
enormity, outrageousness. 


17x4 Steele Apol, Pref., Polit. Writ. (1715) 21’s The 
Flagrancy and dangerous Consequence of what w'as doing. 
1760 Derrick Lett. (1767) 1 . 64 A punishment. Jwhich was 

r itly inadequate to Ihse flagramy of his crime, a 1797 
Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) II. x. 221 Ministers. . 
were borne down by the flagrancy of the provocation. 1810 
Bentham Elem. Art of Packing (1821) 245 To do what can 
be done ., towards holding up to view the flagrancy of the 
disease. 

Flagrant (fl^'grant), a. [ad. "L. flagrant-em j 
pr. pple. of flagrdre to bum, f. root flag-y Aryan 
bhleg- to blaze.J 

1 . lit. Blazing, burning, flaming, glowing, arch. 
XS13 Bradshaw St. IFerbtag'e 11. 334 Torches were caried 
on cchc syde flagrant. 1626 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. viii. 
j6t His mother snatcht it .. Out of the fire; and quencht 
the flagrant brand. Z692 R. L’Estrange Josephus' Antiq, 
iv. iv. (1733) 82 It (a Fire] Avas clear and flagrant. 18x4 
SoUTHEYA'iv/jrr/fX* V. 10 Round the crackling hearth, Where 
heath and cistus gave their flagrant flame. 1856 T. Aird 
Poet. /Fir, 352 Forthwith burst The flagrant lightnings. 

•f* b. Of a fluid : Fiery, hot. Hence, In flagrant 
bloody opp. to in cold blood. Obs. 

z6x4 Raleigh Hist. IForld m. 73 The Lacedasmonians . . 
would in cold bloud perform what the Athenians did usually 
in flagrant. 1676 BcALin Phil. Trans. XI. 588 More sober 
allayers of thirst, than their Flagrant kill devil. 

C- fs- 

1627-77 Feltiiam Resolves 11. xlvi. 249 They, who to others 
seemed flagrant in their tongues, had Ice congealed in their 
frozen hearts. 1634 Herbert Trav. 108 Quenching his 
flagrant thirst at the streame. 1622-56 DeQuincey Confess. 
(1862) 132 Flagrant health, health boiltngoverin fiery rapture. 

2 . a. Of war: Raging; actually in progress, b. 
In flagrant delict (-II flagrante delicto) : in the 
very act. rare. 

x8x8 Hall-sm Mid. .//^ex(i872)III. 157 Except in moments 
of flagrant civil war. x8.. Palfrey (Webster 1864), A War 
with the most powerful of the native trilres was flagrant. 
1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 137 When an offender 
was taken in flagrant delict. 

f 3 . Of feelings, passions, etc. {rarely of persons) ; 
Ardent, burning, intensely eager or earnest. Ohs. 

15x5 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C v/4 By flagrant ardour 
inflamed. 1507 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxix. (i6ii) 262 
A thing whicn stirreth up flagrant desires and affections. 
1675 Marvell Corr. ccxlix. (1872-5) II. 467 Strangways, 
a flagrant churchman, made privy counsellor. 1708 Ozell 
tr. Boilean's Ltdrin iv. 62 Give Energy to my Enervate 
Tongue, V/hile the fir’d Chanter’s flagrant Rage is sung. 
1784 CowpER Task III. 794 He burns with most intense and 
flagrant zeal To serve his country. 

4 . In occasional uses referring to the visible asi^ect 
of flame, t Resplendent, glorious. Obs. 

?<xi5oo Vork Mysi., Innholders 39 O flagrant fader! 
graunte-yt myght so be. 

fb. Burning red from a flogging. Obs. 

X718 Prior Henry Emma 452 The Beadle’s Lash still 
flagrant on their Back. 1728 Pope ji. 128 'ijutchinj 

flagrant from the lash. 18x2 Southey Lett. (1856) II, 264 
Half, .went over red-hot fiom the conventicle; the other 
half, flagrant from Bridewell. CX838 De Quincey i’/zrtXv- 
peare Wks, 1863 XII. 57 A young man yet flagrant from 
the lash of the executioner or the beadle. 

C. Flaring, gaudy. 

1858 Carlyle / vT.'/X. ( 7 /. (1865) II. iii. 164 A highgoing 
• . Dowager (who dresses, if I recollect, in flagrant colours). 
6 . Of an offence, crime, etc. ; also of an offender: 
Glaring, notorious, scandalous, ' flaming into 
notice * (J.).’ 

X706 De Foe Jure Dhf. Pref. 25 The constant Enormities 
committed by such flagrant Wretches. 17x2 Steele Sped. 
No. 430 P3 The Fault I speak of was so very flagrant. 
1746 Smollett Reproof 96 You are a flagrant misanthrope. 
1771 Fletcher Checks Wks. 1795 II. 260 Many indi- 
viduals . . were cut off on account of their flagrant 
wickedness, x8r4 Dibdin Libr. Comp, 746 Ney — an in- 
different General, and a flagrant traitor. X838 Thirlwall 
Greece 11 . xi. 22 They had been guilty of aflagrant violation 
of religion. 1893 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LVII. J42/2 
Nor,. are his errors less numerous or less flagrant than 
those of hir. B. 

+ 6. =FltAGBANT. Obs. 

[The L. \hs.flagrare and fragrare were often confused 
in MSS. ; cf. Y.Jlairer to smell, which in form represents 
the former. The last quot,. However, is burlesque.] 

1450 Pgl. Poems II. 232 The monethe of May . . Flagrant 
in her floures. c 1530 Ld, Berners Arth, Lyi. Sryt. (1814) 
376 In the flagraunt odour thcrof, bothe the body & the 
hertc is reioy.sed. x6ix Beaum. & Ft, Knt. Burning Pestle 
IV, v, For now the flagrant flowers do spring. 

Hence ria’grautness. 

X727 in Bailey vol, II, 

Flagrantly (fl?*'grantin,a</zr. [f.prec. + -ly2 .] 
In a flagrant manner or degree; glaringly, noto- 
riously, scandalously. 

1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope iL (1772) 61 An epigram of four 
Hne.s ; [is] .a species of wit flagrantly unsuitable to the dignity 
. .of the epic muse. x8i8 Cobbett Pot. XXXIII. 701 
You will see how flagrantly the honour . . and glory, of our 
country . . are all sacrificed to the selfish views of the 
Boroughmongers. X874 Motley Bamevtld II. ^xx. 332 
A privilege which had been flagrantly interfered with, 

t Fla'grate, V. Obs. It l^.flagrdl- ppl. stem 
of flagrdre to burn.] ’ 

1 . iiitr. To burst into flame ; to Deflagrate. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Watets II. xoi It does not flagrate or 
fulgurate, as nitre does. 

2 . trans. To injure by Are; to burn. 

Hence Pla'gratingr ppl. a. 

X70S Grf.hnhill Art Embalming iii. 336 Typhon’s de- 
structive and flagrating Power. .Avas made more temperate. 


+ Plagra'tion. Ots. [as if ad. I., yiagfalwn- 
em, agent-n. f. Jlagrarc to blaze.] The action of 
bursting into flame or blazing up; burning; a 
conflagration. 

1669 W. SiMrsoN Hydrol. Chym. 142 Unless the Hydropic): 
moisture . . be e,\hausted by llagration. 1694 Westmacott 
Script. Herb. (1695) 214 If it [Spirit] tabe Fire . . and Con- 
sume even to the Flagration and Explosion of the Gun. 
powder. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1847 in Ceaic. 
yig. 1679 G. R. tr. Boyatuau's Then!, li'orid u. 1S6 For 
It fortuned so after the Universal Flagration of Italy. 
Fla-g-root. V.S. [f. Flag rfi.l] The root of 
the sweet flag {Acorns Calanius\ ; the plant itself. 

1851 Thoreau Autumn (1894) 77 Fl.agroot, a plant which 
looks like a cock's tail or a peacock’s feather in form. 

II Flagmm (fle'-grrim). Zool. [Lat. fagmm 
whip.] A pttrt of the jaw-feet of some crustaceans. 

x8ss H/ig. Cycl., Nat. Hist, III. 86/2 They [Hippides] 
have neither flagrum (fouet) nor palp. 

Fla'g-sMp, fla'gship. [f. Flag sb.i + Ship 
fi.] A ship bearing ah admiral’s flag. 

1672 Land. Gaz. No. 684/4 We . . believe there are several 
other sunk, and amongst the rest a Flagship. 1740 John- 
SON Life Blake Wks. IV. 369 With the loss of one flagship, 
and six other men’ of war.^ 1887 Spectator 30 July 1019/1 
The ‘ Inflexible \ the flagship for the Admiral. 

Fla'g-staff, fia'gstaff. I’l. (-staves), 
-staffs, [f. Flag sb.^f + Staff.] A pole or 
staff on which a flag is hung. 

a 16x3 Overbury Characters, Saylor Wks. (1856) 76 He 
..cannot sit unlesse he beare a flag-staffe. X698 Fryer 
Acc. E. Ind. d* P. 82 Flying the several Colours., on 
Flag-Staffs erected for that purpose. X706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Flag-staves. X790 Beatson Nav, ^ Mil. Mem, 

II. 166 Hoist a red flag on the flag-staff. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey ix, It began with the erection of flag-staffs. 

Fla'g-stone, fla'gstone. [f. Flag sb.'^ + 
Stone.] a. A flag or flat stone suitable for pav- 
ing, etc.; hence often in pi. = pavement, b. Sand- 
stone capable of being split up into flags. 

a. 1730 A. Gordon MnffeVs Amphith. 359 A Pavement 
of large Flag-Stones. 1791 Boswell yohnson{.\%iy>) 

Over his [Johnson’s] ^rave was placed a large blue flag- 
stone with this inscription. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope IPidozo 
Married xii, Enjoying the sea-breeze on the broad flag- 
stones of the Marine Parade. 

b. x8i2-x6 j. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1 . 220 If . . .a 
Hock of flag-stone were converted into a pillar. x868 
Lossinc Httdson 184 Extensive quarries of flagstone, 
aitrib. 1842 H. >ilLLER O. R. Sandst. x. (ed. 2) 229 The 
flagstone quarries of Caithness and Carmylie. 

Hence ria’ffstoned, paved with flag-stones. 

1885 S. O. Jewett Marsh Isl. xi, From whence one could 
look across the flagstoned court. 

Flaich, var. of Flekch v. to flatter. 

Flaid, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Flay, Flby, vbs. 
Flaik, obs. Sc. or dial, form of Flake. 

Flail (fl^*l),Jf^ Forms: 1 flisel, 3 Orm. flle55l, 
4-5 fieil(e, •'yl(e, 4-6 flaill, 5 flayel, fiaylle, 
Ilaelle, 5-7 flayl(e, 6 flale, flael, 6-8 flaile, 7 
fleale, fleyle, (8 flay), 4- flail. [The lale OE. 
fligel. is possibly a corruption of ^fligity corre- 
sponding to MDu., Du., LG. vlegely O^Q.flegeX 
vlegel, mod. Gtr. fleg€l)i—\lGQT.*flagily 
prob‘. ad. X.. flagellum lit. ‘scourge,* but already 
in the Vulgate used for ‘flail*. Some scholars 
have thought that the WGer, word may be f. OTeut. 
jGoi^flah-yflag- pre-Teut. *plak- (cf. Lith.p/dk/l 
to strike, Gr. vXrjyvijyat ) ; but this appears im- 
probable. Cf, the synonymous Rom. forms, OF. 
flaiel, flatly fleet (mod.F. ^/gw), Vr.flagel, flachel, 
S^.flageloy ^g.flagelloy lx.fragello \—h.flagellutn. 
The 15th c. ^^^Wmgflayely and perh. some earlier 
forms, are influenced by the OF. word.] 

1 , An instiument for threshing corn by hand, 
consisting of a wooden staff or handle, at the end 
of which a stouter and shorter pole or club, called 
a swingle or swipple, is so hung as to swing freely. 

a 1100 Gei^fa in Anglia (1886) IX. 264 To odene fllgel 
and andlamena fela. czzoo Ormin 1500 pa {irasshessc tu 
Jjin corn wi^h fle53l. X362 Lancl. P. PI. A. vii. 174 Faytors 
. .flapten on with fieiles from morwe til euen. X48Z Caxton 
Reynard lArb.) 15 Alle ranne iheder . . some with a rake, 
somewith a bromc..some with a flayel. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W, de W. 153*) 134 b, The flayle tryeth y« come from the 
chaffe. 1635 Cowley Davideis iv. 170 Nor did great Gideon 
his old Flail disdain, After won Fields. ijzjSiW’irT Gulliver 

III. ii. 183 A blown bladder fastened like a nail at the end of 
a short stick. x868 Rogers Poi. Econ. x. (1876) 24 Thirty 
years ago all com, or nearly all corn, was thresh^ by the flaiJ. 
Proverb. X674, 1730 [see Fence sb. 3]. 
b. flg. Also in phrase To be threshed with your 
oion flail : to be treated as you have treated others. 

CZ489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxii. 121 Belen wyth th£ 
flayel of fortune. XS89 Pappew. Hatchd{,\Zs,^ 'Q 


Martin, you shall bee thresht with your owne - 
Dryden Mac Ft. 82 A scourge of Wit, and flayle of ' 
1781 CowpER Exposf. 302 Flails of 
xBtx Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) II. sw A tall, 
vehement-looking flail of a man. t.;«« flotl 

2 . A military weapon resembling a v 

in construction, but usually of iroq o'" 
with iron, and often having the striking par 
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of the * Popish Plot ' (1678-81) by persons who profe^ed to 
be in fear of murderous assaults by ‘ Papists’. 

c 1475 Parlenay aggg FJaelle.s thre of jTe. c 1500 Melustne 
xxxviii. 303 The geaunt toke hys flayel of yron, & gaf 
geffray a grete buffet. 1596 Spenser P» Q, v..ix. 19 He 
with Ills yron flaile Gan drive at him, with . . might and 
maine. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple hi. xi 24 She .. Drove 
farre their dying troops, & thresht with iron flail. ^ci68x 
Palladln Roxb, Ball, ly. 35 Listen a while, and I’ll tell 
you a tale Of a new Device of a Protestant FlayL a 1734 
North* Exam. {1740) 572 A certain Pocket Weapon, .called 
a Prote.stant Flail. 1887 Diet. Nat. Biog. XI. 332 (S. College) 
made himself notorious, .by inventing a weapon, .which he 
called ‘ the protestant flail’. 

t 3 . [After F.Ji^au.'] Something that swings on 
a pivot, a. A swing-bar for a gate. b. A beam 
like that of a balance (by which two buckets can 
be lowered alternately into a draw-well), c. A 
lever with the free extremity weighted, forming 
part of a cider-press. Obs. 

c 1450 i^Tcrlin 206 Merlin caught the flayle of the yate and 
plukked it to hym and yede oute as lightly as it hadde not- 
haue ben lokked. C1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. x. 177 Law- 
rence gird downe [the well].. The other bade aboue apd held 
the flaill. 1691 ^VoRLlDGE Cj'rfrr (ed. 3) 113 The Flail-Press 
. .with heavy Weights or Stones at the end of the Flail. 

1 4 . As transl, of h. Jlagelltnn : A scourge. Obs. 
1432-50 tr, Htgden (Rolls) I. 139 Takenge a flayle in 
theire honde. 

5 . attrib. and Cotnh.^ as JlaiUjnan ; flaiUfitztted^ 
-like adjs. Also, flail-cap (=Du. vlcgelkap^ Ger. 
fiegelkappe)y the cap (Cap sb?^ 12) or Caplin of 
a flail ; flail-capping dial. — prec. ; f flail-press 
(see 3 c) ; f flail-staff, the part of the flail held in 
the hands ; flail-stone, an elongated stone with a 
hole at one end, for use as a flail-swingle ; flail- 
swinger, a thresher ; flail-swingle, the swinging 
or freely-moving part of the flail. 

<ri44o Promp. Parv. 165/1 *Fleyl cappe, cnpPn. 1878 
Ciimbld, Gloss.y * Flail cappm\ the leather attached to the 
upper end of the flail soople. 1630 Donne Progress Soul 
xxxvi. Poems {1669) 302 The *Flail-finn’d Thresher 'and 
steel-beak’d Sword-fish. 1B80 Browning Dram. Idylls Ser. 
11. 224 A human sheaf it thrashed _*Flail-like. 1855 J. Hewitt 
Anc. Artnour I. 327 The *flail-man in our engraving is 
engaged in the assault of a castle. 1864 Lo. Palmerston in 
Daily Tel, 16 Dec., When the first threshing machines w'cre 
introduced there was a revolt, .among the flail-men. c 1440 
Promp. Panu 165/2 *Fleyl staffe, or honde staffe, mamf 
ientum. 1851 D. Wilson Preh, Ann. (1863) I. 190 Like 
the ruder *flail-stone, the morning-star, when efficiently 
wielded, must have proved a deadly weapon. ^1515 Cocke 
LonlVs B. (Percy Soc.) 4 Adam auerus *flayle swenger. 
c 1440 Promp Parv. 165/2 *Fleyle swyngyl, virga. 

Flail (fl?*l)» V. Also 5 flayle, 7 fleyle. [f, 
prec. sb. In early examples of sense i perh. ad. 
Q¥,Jlaeler\-^'L,JlageIldre to Flagellate,] 

1 . irans. To scourge, whip ; .to beat or thrash. 
Also lo flail aloijgf to drive by beating. 

14 . . Songs 6* Carols iPerc>’ Soc.) lx. 72 They hym naylyd 
and yl fiaylyd, Alas, that innocent ! 1839 IC, H. Digbv 
Mores Catholici ix. xi. 373 He flails me, and makes all my 
body burn with his fire. 1873 Holland A, Bonnie, v. 85 
That’s the way my mother always flailed me. 1888 Boldre- 
W’OOD Robbery imder Arms 11890) 7 We soon got sharp 
enough to flail him [a pony] along with a quince stick. 

2 . To strike with or as with a flail. 

1583 Stanvhurst AEnels, etc. (Arb.) 138 For Mars they 
[the Cyclopes] be sternfulye flayling Hudge spoaks and 
chariots. i6*z H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. 11. 97 If we 
can fleyle down the transgressions of the time. 1878 
Stevenson Inland Voy. 165 The misery made me flail 
the water with my paddle like a madman. 1878 Cumbld. 
Gloss. i Flail, to hit; to beat with a down stroke. 1883 
Black^u. Mag. Nov., With giant stroke she flails about, 
And heaps a score of dead. 

3 . To thresh (corn) with a flail. ‘ 

1821 Sir J. D. Paul Rouge et Noir 24 Clod.. Pens verses 
on the sheaves he should be flailing. 

Jig. 1857 Whittier What 0/ the Day y:i See .. through 
its cloud of dust, the threshing-floor, Flailed by the thunder, 
heaped with chaffless grain ! 

+ Flai'ly, a. Obs. rare~'^. In7fialy. [f. Flail 
sh, + -T 1 .] Acting like a flail. ' 

1632 Vicars Aencid v. 123 At once all furrows plow,. 
With flaly-oares and slicing foredecks fierce. 

Plain, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Flair ^ (fle»j), £a. OF. and Y. flair, f. flaiHer, 
fiaircr to smell popular L. fldgrare^ altered 
form of frdgrdre : see Fragrant.] 
f 1. An odour, a smell. Obs, 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 9017 Alle swete savours . . War 
noght hot als stynk to regard of fiayre. ?<x 1400 
Mortc Artk. 772 Syche a vennymous fiayre flowe fro his 
lyppez. 

11 2 . [mod.Fr.] Power of ‘ scent’, sagacious per- 
ceptiveness, instinctive discernment. 

1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Love I. 291 Gip, with the 
keen ‘flair’ of her kind, saw how things stood. 2885 Miss 
Braddon Wyllard's Weird II. It. 47, I see you have the 
true flair. 

Flair - (fleaj). Also flare. [Cf. OTP. flair (14th 
' c.) some kind of flat fish.] The ray or skate. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. v. §3. X33 Flare, Thomback. 
a 1672 Willuchuy Ichthyogr. (1686) lab. C.^N. 5 The 
Skate or Flair. 1710 Sibbald Hist. Fife 11. 50 Raia 
Ixvis, the Skate or Flair. X740 R: Brookes Art M Angling 
n. V. 105 The Scate or h lare . . is a gristly Fish, with 
a flat smooth, and very broad Body, x86a Couch Brit. 
Fishes I.Z7. 


Flair, var, form of Flare. 
t Plai'ring,:/^/. «. Inaflelrand. [pi-, 
pple. of vb., a. OF. Jlairicri see FlaikI.] 
Smelling ; odorous, scented. 

a X300 Cursor M. 3695 (Cott.) Quen he had feld his flelrand 
cloth. 

Flaitchment: see Fleechment. 
t Flaite, w.i Obs. rare~~^. [? for Flat 
v.^] intr. ? To flatter. 

c X430 HymnsVirg. (]867> 74 Quod ouerhope, ‘l?an y flatir, 

6 sumtyme flaite |^u schalt lytie, and H silf it haue '. 

Flaite(fl^‘t), 0 bs.^ 7 ic..dial. Also 6 flaight, 

7 flayte. [var. of Flight «/.] traits. To frighten, 
scare, terrify. Hence Flarted ppl. a. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. it. (1593) 39 His steades that 
yet for feare doth run Like flaighted fiends. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 138 Till the Lord by his terrors flaite her. 1674 
Ray .S’. ^ E, C. Words {i6gt) gZ Flaite. 1721 in Bailey, 
Flake (fl^'k), Forms : 4-6 flek(e, 5-6 

fleyke, 6 fleake. Sc. flaik,‘7-8 fleak, (7 fleack), 
5“ flake, dial. 9 fleigk. fleak, flaik. [? a. ON. 
flake, fleke wk. masc., hurdle, wicker shield (Da. 
flage hurdle), corresponding to MDu. vlake fern. 
(mod.Du. vlaak hurdle on which wool is beaten), 
MLG. and raoAXSx. flake sQrt of fishing net. The 
senses of the word seem to point to some rbot 
meaning to plait; a connexion with OTent. ^flehtan 
plecNre, f. root *plek~\ cf. Gr. ttXIkuv) to 
plait, is suggested by the Ger. synonym flechte (cf. 
Ger. keiseflechte ^cheese flake in 2 below), but in- 
volves phonological difficulties. The L. pldga net, 
is prob. cognate.] 

1 . A wattled hurdle. Now^/a/. ; in some places 
applied in wider sense to a hurdle of any kind. 

tf X330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 321 A brigge he suld do 
wrihte, Botes & barges ilkon, with flekes mak J)am tighte. 
z^i^Churchw. Acc. SomersetOZ(yPi€)Z Forfilyng off flakes 
and hurdylls .. vjrf. ^1470 Harding Citron, clxxvii. 1 
When they were ouer y* quake of mosse & mire, They 
drewe the flekes ay after a$ they went. 15x1 Nottingham 
Rcc. in. 330, ij. fleykes to be set bytwen y-* masons and the 
wynde. 15x3 Douglas /Eneis xi. 11. 14 Sum of Eneas feris 
bessely Flakis to plet thame pressis by and by. 1743 Loud. 
4* Country Broitf. tv. (ed. 2)322 If the Wind blows there are 
set Fleaks to shelter the Heap. 1863 Greaves in N. ^ Q, 
Ser. 3 III. 96 This [oblong mound] is surrounded by iron 
fleaks or hurdles. 

b. The same used as a temporary gate. 

0x514 Exam. C. More in Chetham Misc. II. 36 Never 
^ate..but a letuU fleke that was for the most parte teyed 
fast. 1669 WoRLiDCC Syst. Agric, (i68x) 325 A Fleack, a 
Gate set up in a Gap. 1847 Haluwell, Flake a tem- 
porary gate or door. 

2 . A frame or rack for storing provisions, in mod. 
use esp. oat-cakes. Cf. hreadflakc. 

c X420 Pallad. on Ilusb, xii. 248 Plommes summen drie, 
And hem on fleykes kepe. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 156 b, Ley 
this meate in trayesana flekis. isyZRic/trnond Wills {Sue- 
tees) 281, iiij chesis and a flake, xiijs . . A chese flake, iiij^. 
X64X Best AVir;;/. (Surtees) 171 One peare of fieakes, 
x8oo Trans, Soc. Bnconrag.ArtsyNWX. 335 Netted frames, 
resembling the flakes used in Yorkshire for drying oat-cakes. 
1865 B. Brierlev Irkdale I. gt A ‘flake* or ‘fleigh’, well 
thatched with cresp-looking and nicely browned oatcakes. 

b. A Stage or frame used for drying produce, 
esp, fish; a fish-flake. Upland flake \ a flake for 
drying codfish, built permanenlly upon the shore. 

1623 Whitboorke Nevjbundland 57 Flakes whereon men 
yeerely dry their fish. ^ 1649 Blithe Eng. ImprcriK Impr. 
XXXV. (i6s 3> 230 When It [WoadJ is ground it is to be. .laid 
upon the fieakes to dry. ^ X792 J. Belknap Hist. Nciv- 
Harnpsk. III. 215 The fish is. .spread on hurdles, composed 
of brush, and raised on slakes, about three or four feet from 
the ground ; these arc called flakes.^ *876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. II. xxxvi. 393 Wherever safe inlets invited fishermen 
to spread their flakes. 

3 . Naut. (See quot.) 

X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Flake, a small shifting 
stage, hung over a ship’s side to caulk or repair a breach. 

f 4 .’ A flap on a saddle to keep the rider’s knee 
from touching the horse. [Perh. a distinct word. 
Cf. Flet Obs. 

1568 Turderv. in Hakl. Roy. 1. 388 Of birch their saddles 
be. Much fashioned like the Scottish seates, broad flakes to 
keepe the knee From sweating of the horse. 

5 . Mining. A framework of boards, used as a 
shelter against rain and wind. 

1653 'b.XMiX.ovs. Lead-mines 8 Fleaks, Knocklngs, Coestid. 
X747 Hooson Miner^s Diet. Ijb, Fleaks [arc] those very 
useful things that the Miner uses to make for Shiltep when 
he has as yet no Coe to hold off the Wind and Rain from 
his Shaft, 1824 in Mander Derbysh. Miners' Gloss. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as flakedmrdle ; also flake- 
room, flake-yard, ‘an inclosure in which flakes 
for drying salt are built, and in which fish are 
dried * ( Cent. Viet.). 

1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., * Flake or Vlake hurdle, a wat- 
tled hurdle. 1894 Morris Wood beyond World xvii. 132 A 
tall fence of flake-hurdles. 

riake Forms: 6-8 fleak(e, 9 (/m/. 

fleak, Jir. flaike, 4- flake. £Of difficult etymology: 
possibly several distinct words have coalesced, 
though ultimate derivation from the Aryan root 
(cf. Gr. vXijyvvt'at to heat), parallel and 
synonymous with flak- (cf. Lith. flakh I beat) 
may plausibly account for all the senses, and also 


for the fact that most of these resemble senses b^ 
longing to Flaw or Flaught, or to related words 
in other Teut. langs. (f. Aryan root/M-). Sensei 
has not been found earlier than Chaucet, Ihongh 
Junius cites an OE. 'Jlacea 7 JliciSra, flaws or flakes 
of snow’; it appears to be cognate with ON. 
Jldkc flock of wool, lock of hair, and perh. with 
OYlG.Jloccho of same meaning (if this be genninely 
a Tctit. word, repr. a pre-Tent. and not 

an adoption oil,, flocats)', the OF..Jlacor, flutter- 
ing, has also been compared. The Da. Jlagc, 
stieflage, usually cited as equivalent to F.. Jlake, 
perh. corresponds rather to Flaw (Da. g rr present- 
ing ON. g as well as ON. k) ; the /la/isk Ordhg 
1800 explains it as a large mass of falling snow, as 
opposed to Jlok which means a ‘ flake ’ in the Eng, 
sense. The senses expressing the notion of ‘ some- 
thing peeled or split off’ may be compared with 
Flay v. (OTeut. *flah - :— OAryan *flak-\ There 
is possibly a third primary sense, ‘ something flat’; 
cf. OWQ.Jlah adj. (mod.Ger._/ 7 rrr/r),.Du. ir/aiflat, 
Sw. Jlaka plate, Nonv. flak ice-floe. Frit the 
mutual relation of the Eng. senses is very un- 
certain.] 

1 . a. One of the small flocculent pieces in which 
snow falls. 

£71384 Chauckr H. FatJte 111. 102 As flakes fallen in great 
snowes, 1589 Pa^pe w. Haichei 2 For your flakes of snoive 
weele pay you with stones of hayle, 1597-8 Be. Hall Sat, 
I. vii. White as. .flakes new blowne. a 1649 Drumh. Hautil 
Poems Wks, (1711) 5 Temples spread with flakes of virgin 
snow, 1784 CowpER Task iv. 326 The downy flakes De- 
scending . . Assimilate all objects. 1820 SilELLEv Sensitive 
Plant in. 26 The rose-leaves, like flakes of crimson snow, 
Paved the turf. 

b. A light fleecy tuft ; a small piece of some 
light loosely-cohering substance, as do^Yn or fluff; 
a flock ; a fleecy streak (of cloud). 

2653 H. More Aniid. Aih. ii. vii. {1712) 61 All the Bus!- 
ne.^es of Men do very' much depend upon these little long 
Fleaks or Threads of Hemp and Flax. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 202 Looking most like to a flake of Worsted 
prepar'd to be spun, .17x2 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Dmgsl.iSi 
In the Flake [orig. Jiocon\ there are seven Seeds ns large 
as Lupins. 1741 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLI. 600 Seme 
small Fleaks of Clouds. 1833 Ht. Martineau^ Mandi. 
Strike u 14 You had rather see her covered with white 
cotton flakes than with yellow riband.s. • 1855 Kikgsley 
Heroes 1. (1868) 5 Rocks and breakers and flying flakes of 
foam. 3877 Black Green Past. xxxv. (1878] 278 There uas 
not a flake of cloud in the sky. 

c. ? Gossamer thread. rare~'^, 

18x7 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. II. x.vlff 336 They pull iu iheir 
long thread, .so as to form it into a ball, .of flake. 

2 . A portion of ignited matter thrown off by a 
burning or incandescent body; a detached portion 
of flame; fa flash (of lighlning). 

33.. E. E, Allit. P. E. 954 Flakes of soufre. X590 
Si'EKSER F. Q. 111. ii. 5 The ro'sy red Flashl ihroiigh her 
face, as .it had beene a flake Of lightning through 
heven fulmined. 360X Weever Mirr. Mart. E vnj bi 
Which all at once doe vomit Sulphure flakes. 

Antonio’s Rev. 1. xii, All the upper vault Thick ket 
flakes of fire. x66o Howell Lexicon, Flak« ih^ uec 
from hammered- red hot iron, 1697 Dryden rtrg.C^^'rg. 
jv. 254 Huge Flakes of Flames expire. 1876 Geo. Lliot 
Dan. Der. I. 303 Like falling flakes of fire. *f77 
Poems, Voiced Autumn i, Forest leaves, .fall, like flakes 0 

S. A minute exfoliated piece of something a scale, 
flattish fragment; ’f'a splinter (of wood). In the 
first quot. app. a * bit*, small portion. 

CX500 Maid Emlyn 109 in Haxl. E. P. P. IV. v 
dyd she gyue Of her loue a flake. 1533 Morew 4 /(j/.i. w . 
845/2 Sifted to y* vttermost flake of branne. *599 : 
MfoUFET] Stiktvormes 6g Some graincs of muske an 
Ambres flake, a 3648 Dicby Closet Open, in Letsitre «• 
(1884) 377/1 Three or four flakes of Mace. xfo6 Gr 
Anat. Plants (1682) 263 Flakes or Grains of Bay-Salt. x^5 
Addison 370 Little Flakes of Scurfe. oxyzoW.Gins • 
Farrier's Guide ir. Ixxxix. (1738) 252 A Prick of a » 
a Stub, or a Fleak, 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 2X * 

. iron flakes. • . «■ r iL** 

4 . A thin broad piece peeled or split on from tn 
surface of something. In recent use also spic. a 
chip of hard stone used in prehistoric times as a 
'cutting instrument ; cf. Flint-flake. 

3593 G. Fletcher Russe Comnrw. (Hakluyt Soc.) M 
They.-teare it (a rock] into thin flakes.. and 
glasse-lanthoms. 3601 Holland /VrVy' II. -j*- 

rock . . will cleaue in length, and come away by the 
in broad flakes. 1607 Topsell Serpents (16581 ^75 ^ 
fleak of a horn, which being laid over black, sceincth d 
3703 hloxoN Mech. Exerc. 2x8 The Beam and 
and tore away great Flakes of the Mcttal. *^5.'*-'' , ‘ 
Voy. Nat. xvi. (1852) 369 The shells .. scaling off in 
3865 Lubbock Preh. Times i. (1878) 13 Wc have a hst c 
prising . . 3x0 long flakes and about 2000 small ones. / 
I.VELL/>r*c. Geol. II. lll.xlvii. 367 Flint FbkcR hR«nE» 
fine cutting edge, .are met with. ^ . 

b. A piece of skin or flesh peeled or torn o , 

•f a torn strip (of a garment). « 

36 x1 Sylvester Dn Bartas ii. iv. iii. Schinne 25 ^. 
mantle (tattered all in flakes). 1802 Med. V { 

The skin, instead of becoming branny, separated m ^ 
flakes, 1877 Bryant Odyss. v, 520 Flakes of sk’n .. , 

left upon the rock. 1894 Daily Nttos 26 June 8/x The 1 
liung in flakes, .on his arm. 
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6. A stratum, lamina, or layer, (In quot. i6i6 
applied to the shell of an oyster.) 

1577 B. Googe Hcresback's Husb. (1586) 1. 21 b, The Plowe 
, .breakes it not small yenough, but turneth up great flakes. 
16x3 PURCHAs/*rV^/w<^rvi. V. §2(1626)649 A Sedgie Reed 
. . called Papyrus, which easily diuides it selfe into ihinne 
flakes. 1616 Browne Bpf. Past, ii. iii. 56 And claps it 
twixt the two pearle hiding flakes Of the broad yawning 
Oyster. 1828 Stark Etem. Nat. Hist. II. 485 Flakes or thin 
lamina. 1843 Portlock GeoL 543 A dark green, talcose, 
clayey matter, disposed in irregular flakes, 1882 Garden 
14 Jan. 27/3 Thymes and Veronicas grow over stones in 
great flakes when let alone, 
b. pi. (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Miningy FlaikeSy shaly or fissile 
sandstone. 

6. A (loose) sheet of ice; a floe. 

*SSS Eden Decades 305 The flakes or pieses of Ise doo 
Rote aboue the water. 1685 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) E 
297 Vast flakes of ice of severall miles. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 139 To coast..in small vessels, between the great 
flakes of ice and the shore. 1820 W. Scoresby Arct, Reg. 
1 . 243 Immense flakes of ice. .resembling fields in the extent 
of their surface. 

7. pi. The portions into which the flesh, esp. of 
certain fish, natnrally falls. 

1611 Bible yob xli. 23 The flakes of his flesh are ioyned 
together. 2622 Dra\’Ton Poly-olb. xxvi. (1748) 371 [The 
salmon] whose grain doth rise in flakes with fatness inter- 
larded. 1698 Tyson Opossum in Phil. Trans. XX. 139 
Laminte [of fat], .easily separable from one another, in broad 
Fleaks. 1892 H. Hutchinson Fairway Isl, 19 The .salmon 
..was in.sipid though Mr. Trewin .. .showed the curd 
between its flakes. 

8. A bundle of parallel threads or fibres ; a lock 
or band of hair not twisted or plaited, arch. 

1592 Lyly Midas ill. li, Your mustachoes. .hanging downe 
to your mouth like goates flakes. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 37 
Maho.. Whose Bark is made up of strings or threads, .You 
maydrawit oflfeiiherinflakesorsmall threads. 2713 Steele 
Guardian No. 86 p 5 The flakes of hair which naturally 
suggest the idea of lightning. 1792 Dibdin Female Crusoe 
\vi Naval C/rrtJw.XXiV. 464, 1 dressed some, .cotton into. , 
thin flakes. 1839 Marryat Pkaniom Ship viii, His hair . . 
fell in long flakes upon his shoulders. 2870 Swinburne 
Ess. ^ Stud, (1875) 363 The heavy straying flakes of un- 
filleted hair. 

transf. 2638 Rowland MoufePs Theai. Ins. 908 That 
Honey is best for substance, which . . if you lift it up . . falls 
to the earth still homogeneous, unsevered, no way parted 
asunder, but remaines in one continued flake or line. 

9. A kind of carnation with striped petals. 

2727 Bradley Fam, Diet. s. v. Camaiiotty The Flakes are 
of two Colours only, and those always strik’d. 1822 Loudon 
Etieycl, Gardening ui. n. 977 The varieties of this flower 
[carnation] are now arranged in three classes : flakes, bi* 
2arres, and picot^es. 

10. [from the vb.] A small fracture or ‘chip’. 

2866-7 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 205 A mere accidental 

flake, and not touching the letter itself. 

11. a. attrib. in the trade names for varieties of 
certain prodnets, as flake-manna^ -tapioca^ -iobacco, 
from their flaky appearance. 

2886 Daily Nevus 24 Dec. 2/6 Tapioca .. Singapore flake 
sold at rather firmer prices, zVZ^Syd.Soc, Lex. s.v. Manna, 
Flake Manna, a term employed in English commerce to 
denote the larger fragments and better qualities of manna. 
2894 Westm. Gaz. 24 Feb. 2/2 Flake tobaccos, .are growing 
..in popularity. 

b. Cotnb.i as flake-heaped ppl. a. ; also flake- 
feather, a plumule of extreme fineness and silky 
texture, found in falconine birds ; hence flake- 
feathered adj. (in quot. transf I ) ; flake-knife (see 
sense 4) ; flake-stand, the cooling-tub of a still- 
worm; flake-white, a pigment made from the 
purest white-lead in the form of flakes or scales. 

2837 W. Macgillivray Brit, Birds I. Introd. 79 If it be 
necessary to give these feathers a name, they may be called 
*flake-feathers. 2848 D. Greenwell Poems 35 The *flake- 
feathered trees show like giant plumes. 2880 Browning 
Dram. Idylls 11. Pan ff Luna 38 *FIake*heaped how or 
whence. The structure of that succourable cloud. What 
matter? 2865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. viii. 19S The 
*fiake-knives are very rude. 2830 Donovan Dorn. Ecott. 
I. 255 The mash.tun and *flakesiand might both be worth 
twelve shillings. x66o Albert Durer Revived 18 White 
Lead, or *Flake White. 2752 Lady Luxborouch Let. to 
Shenstone 6 Nov., My great parlour, .is painted with flake- 
white. 2883 J. Payn Thicker than IFa/rrxxix. (1884) 229 
Her whole face with a pallor on it like flake white or dead 
white. 

+ Flake^ sb.^ Ohs. [Cf. Du. vlak blot, speck ; 
also Fleck sb.'] A blemish, flaw, fleck. 

23.. E. E. Aim. P. A. 946 Hys flok is with-outen flake, 
*555 Eden Decades 233 They espie in theim euery smaule 
spot or flake. 

i* Flake, Ohs. rare—^. [?a. Y.flaqiie or 
Du. vlacke (Kilian).] A shallow pool, salt-marsh. 

2598 tr. Linschoteds Disc. Voy. j. iii. 5/2 Vpon the coast 
of Brasillia . . lieth great flakes or shallowes, which the 
Portingales call Abrashos. 

t Flake, Obs. Also fleake. [Cf. OHG. 
flee blow, stroke, also Du. vlaag gust of wind, 
Flaw.] a. ?A heavy blow. b. A gust of 
wind. 

*559 Mirr. Mag., Salisbury xxxix, A pellet came, and 
drove a myghty fleake, Agaynst my face. 1626 Capt. Sjuith 
Accid. Yng, Seamen 17 A flake of wind. 

Flake (fl?‘k), sb.^ [Cf. Fake sb.'^y and Ger. 
flechte of same meaning.] = Fake sb.'^ 

2626 Capt. Smith Accidence 27 Coyle your cable in small 
flakes [printed slakes]. 2891 H. ll Wbbd in Electr. in 


Daily Life, Making a Cable The cable is arranged in 
fiat coils . , each coil is technically known as a * flake ’. 

t riake, a. Ohs. Also flact. [app. a var. of 
ME. Wlake OE. 7£»/irr.] Tepid. 

' CX400 Lanfranc*s Ciritrg. 255 Fille his eere ful of flact 
watir. CX430 TivoCookerydfks. 22 Wasshe hem [Rys] dene 
in flake Water. 

Flake (fl^ ‘k), Also 9 fleak. [f. Flake sh.’^'] 

1. intr. fa. Of snow: To fall in flakes. Obs. 
b. iratisf. To fall like flakes of snow. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv, (1513) X vj, Snowe that 
flaketh fro lupyters toure. 2598 Florio, Afdoccare, to 
flake as snowe doth. 2852 Moir Wittier Wild iii. Poet. 
Wks. II. 219 Butterflies .. Down flaking in an endless 
stream. xSm AV.C. Russell Trag. HI. xxvi. 19 Red 
stars trembled in the silver lamps .. flaking, as it seemed, 
upon the eye out of the mirrors. 

2 . trails, a. To cover with or as with flakes (of 
snow, etc.); to fleck, b. noncc-tise. To form 
(snow) into flakes. 

2602 Marston Ant. 4- Met. iii. Wks. 2856 I. 30 The 
shuddering morne that flakes. With silver tinctur, the east 
vierge of heaven. 2725 Pope Odyss. iv. 773 No winds in- 
.clement, .flake the fleecy snow. 1845 Hirst Poems 70 The 
arching azure overhead Was flaked with gems. 2858 Loncp, 
M, Standish i. 24 His russet beard was already Flaked 
with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in November. 

3 . a. f To break into small pieces (^j^j.). b. To 
break flakes or chips from; to chip. Also, in a 
more restricted sense (see quot, from Nature 1879). 
C. To break or rub away or off in flakes ; to take 
off Yd flakes or layers. . 

1627-77 Fcltham Resolves ir. xlv, 247 Negligence, .flakes 
away more of its [the Soul’s] steel and hardness, than all 
the hackings of a violent hand can perform. 2632 HEy%vooD 
Iron Age 11. 1. Wks. 2874 III. 362 Fall on the murderer, 
And flake him smaller then the Lybean sand. 2665 Hooke 
Microgr. no Large pieces of the Shell, .sticking on to them, 
which were easily to be broken or flaked off by degrees. 
*667 WATERKoysB Ftrc Loud, 6g Chapels, Churches, Monu- 
ments: all which it. .flaked and enervated. 2855 Brown- 
ing A/en 4" Worn., Old Pictures at Florence xxiv, Their 
ghosts. .Watching each fresco flaked and rasped. 2864 
Realm 2 Mar. 8 The Cyclopean blocks [of new.spapers] are 
flaked off in reams and quires. 1865 Tylor Early Hist, 
Alan. viii. 298 Most stone knives of the kind seem to have 
been used, as they were flaked off. 2879 iVbri/rtf 18 Sept. 
483/2 He [Mr. F. H. Cushing] accidentally discovered that 
small fragments could be broken off from a piece of flint 
with much greater .. precision, by pressure with a pointed 
rod of bone or horn, than by blows with a hammer-stone ,, 
To this process Mr. Cushing gives the name of flaking, to 
distinguish it from chipping produced by percussion. Ibid., 
Arrow-heads could in this way be flaked even into the most 
delicate , . shapes. 2887 W. Rye Norfolk Broads p. iv, 
Watermen .. are believed to flake off their dirt. .byruDbing 
themselves against the sharp angles of square flint church 
towers, 

4 . intr. for refl. To come away or off in flakes ; 
to scale or chip off. 

*759 CoLEBROOKC io Phil. Trans. LI. 45 It flaked off from 
the board.^ 2839 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (2866) 109 
Covered with reddish bark that flakes off readily on being 
touched. 2877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile ii. ^ Its stuccoed 
cupola was flaking off piecemeal. 2879 [see Flaky 2], 2885 
Law Times it Feb. 285/2 The enamel surface had. .flaked 
away in several places. 

6. trails. To mark with flakes or streaks. 

2623 HEY^vooD Foure Prentises Wks. 1874 II. 240 Wee’ll 
flake our white steeds in your Christian blood. X857 H. 
Miller Test. Rocks xv. 183 Jupiter. .is known.. by the dark, 
shifting bands . . fleaking his surface in the line of his trade 
winds. 

6. {Anglo-IHsh^ To beat, flog. In quot. 

2842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 316 note. My back was sore 
with the flaking.. Flake away, my iewil. 

7 . t//£z/.(Seequols.) [Perh. belongs to next vb.] 

CX746 J. Coluer (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Gloss., 

To Fleak^ to bask in the sun. 2^6 Whitby Gloss., ‘ Fleeak'd 
i’ bed’, laid naked. ‘Fleeaking in bad weainer’, going 

out too thinly clad. 2879 Miss Jackson Worddh,, 

‘I seed a ruck o’ lads an’ dogs flakin’ o’ that sunny bonk.' 
2884 Chesh. Gloss., One who is lazy in the morning and will 
not get up is described as ‘ lying flaking i’ bed 

t Flake, Obs. [var. of Flack, Flag.] « 
Flag v. in various intr. senses. To become lan- 
guid or flabby. Of a garment ; To fall in folds. 

2480 Robt. Devyll 13, I will contynewe and never wyll 
flake Thoughe I therforemy lyfelose shoulde. 2545 Raynold 
Byrth Mankynde 11. vii. 1x634) 137 If the right Brest flake 
and flagge. 239* Wyrley Annorie 100 Downe to the 
ground doth sweeping vestment flake. 

Flaked (fl^^kM),///. a. [f. Flake j ^.2 or v.^ 
-h-ED^ or 2.] a. Arranged in or formed into 
flakes or layers, b. Marked with flakes or streaks. 

*577 Harrison England iii. viii. (1878) 11, 31 It is not 
cloued as the lillie, nor flaked as the scallion. 1703 T. N. 
City 4* C. Purchaser 107 Chimney-pieces of Egyptian, or 
black Fleak'd-marble. 2^9 Florist 261 A bizarre Carnation 
. .is considered to belong to a higher class than the simpler 
flaked kinds. 2859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in yml. Gcog. 
Soc. XXIX. 222 A sea of purest azure, flaked by fleecy cmal- 
tinted vapours, i860 Ruskin Alod. Paint. V. vi. ix. 80 The 
spire of the cypress, and flaked breadth of the cedar. 1888 
Wine, Spirit 4- Beer 8 Mar. Advt., Flaked rice malts. 
Fla'kelet. [f. Flake sbi^ + -let.] A small 
flake. 

1887 T. G. Bonney in yml. Geol. Soc. XLIV, 17 Flakelets 
of fragmental mica or earthy matter. 

Flaker (fltf^'koi). [f. Flake 2t.^ + -ER^.] 

1. One who flakes; spec, one who strikes off 
flakes of flint to be used as gun-flints. 


1879 EncyeC. Brit.T^, 326/r An expert flaker will make 
70TO to 20,000 flakes in a day of twelve hours. 

2. An implement for flaking flint. 

1892 'D.yiii.soxi Right Hands! A. .wooden flaker sufficed 
for the Aztecs in shaping the easily-worked obsidian. 1892 
Ardrossan Her. 30 Oct. 2 Flint implements and weapons, 
including, .flakers, &c. • ^ 

FlaMng (flfi-kii)),///. a. [f. Flake w.i + -ing 2.] 
That flakes, in varions senses of the vb. 

1836 Lytton AiAcns (1837) II. 561 The wild steeds., 
from their fiery breath . . Scatter the flaking foam. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 115 Potentilla fraticosa ..hook 
flaking. 

Pl^on, obs. form of Flagon. 

Flahy (fli^*ki), a. Also 6 flakie, 8 fleaky, 8-9 
fiakey. [f. Flake sb'^ -T l.] 

1. Consisting of flakes, or of what resembles 
flakes ; said esp. of snow. 

2380 Sidney Ps. cxxxv. iii, In flaky mists, the reaking 
vapors rise. 2394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii, 86 Flakie darke- 
nesse breakes within the East. 2663 Hooke Microgr. no 
A white coat, or flaky substance on the top, just like tne out- 
sides of such Shells. 2724 Gay Trivia 11. 299 She bids the 
Snow descend in flaky Sheets. 2802 Aled. yml. VIII. 435 
A flafcey sort of milk. 18x9 Crabbe T. ofHall-x. Wks. 1834 
V. 23 Snow-white bloom falls flaky from the Thorn. 1823 
E. Smith Let. in Bray Tamar Tavy(iB38) 1.2op A mass 
of flaky, .white fog. 1839 Marryat Phantom Ship xi, The 
.sky was covered with flaky clouds. 2836 K-AUzArci, Expl. 

I. xxi. 270 A snow, moist and flaky. 

b. Of a flame : cf. Flake 2. 

1776 W. Combe DiaboUad 7 With flaky flames the distant 
region glow’d. 

2 . Separating easily into flakes ; flake-like. 
Fhtky-spar, a local name for Calotte. 

2672 Boyle Ess. Gems 22 Diamonds themselves have a 
gram or a flaky Contexture, not unlike the fissility, as the 
schools call it, m wood, c 2720 W. Gibson Farrieds Dispens. 

II. II. (1734) 93 The genuine true Salt is transparent and 
fleaky, 2748 tr. Vegetins' Distempers Horses lo-j Scissile 
or flaky Alum. 2738 Descr. Thames i7i A flat, luscious and 
flaky Fish like the Salmon. 2784 J. IVamlev Dairying 

It is warmth that . . causes Cheese to cut Flakey. 2837 M. 
Donovan Dom. Ecou. 1 1. 5 The flesh [of the cod] when boiled 
becomes firm and flaky. 2837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. 
(1852) I. viii. 279 Pies, with such white and flaky paste. 
2842-71 T. R. Jones Anitu. Kingd. (ed, 4) 728 The flaky 
lateral muscles of the caudal region disappear. 187a Black 
Adv, Phaeton xii, 162 The flaky red surface of the old tower. 
2879 Miss Jackson Shropsk. Word-bk., Flaky-spar .. the 
local name given to this spar is very likely due to the 
manner in which its beautiful rhomboidal prisms sever or 
flake. 

3. Full of locks or tufts of hair. 

*803 Pic Nic No. 7 ii8o6) II. 32 His [an ass's] flaky ears 
pricxd up witha), 2B77 Black Green Past. xxxyVxx. (1878) 
304 His beard in twisted and flaky tangles. 

Hence Pla’Icily adv,, in a flaky manner, Pla'ld- 
ness, the quality or condition of being flaky. 

2832 J. Wilson in Blaekw. Mag. XXIX. 306 A better day 
fora [snowball] Bicker never rose flakilyfrom the yellow 
East. 1748 Phil, Trans. XLV. 364 Brine-Salt hath ever- 
more two main Defects, Flakyness and Softness. 

Flale, obs. form of Flail. 

Flam (flrem), sb.'^ and a. Also 7 flanim(e. 
[See Flam v.] 

A. sb. 


1 1. A fanciful notion, caprice, whim. Obs. 
a 2625 Fletcher Hunt. Lieutenant iv. 1, Presently With 
some new flam or other . . She takes her chamber. 2672 
Eachard Hobbes' State Nat. Lett. 20 It may be convenient 
for you to call this, .a flam, a whisker, a caprice, 
t 2. A fanciful composition ; a conceit. Obs. 
a 1637 B. JoNSON Underwoods, Execr, Vulcnti 36 Ana- 
grams, Or Eleosticks, or your finer flams Of eggs^ and 
halberts. 17*5 Swift Let. to Pope Wks. 2761 VIII. xii. 46 
Philips writes little flams (as Lord Leicester called those 
sort of verses) on Miss Carteret. 1735 Gray Let. io Wharton 
9 Mar., Must they too come out in the shape of little six- 
penny flams, dropping one after another, till Mr. Dodsley 
thinks fit to collect them .. into a pretty volume? 

3. A sham story, fabrication, falsehood ; a piece 
of deception, a trick. 

2632 Sherwood, A flam, or a flimflam tale, riotte. ^ iSn 
PoCKLiNGTON Altars Chr. 22 The Lincolneshire minister 
can deWse no flamme (as he speaksi to shift off Jhese.. 
cleare places in Origen. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. ii. § 9. 12 
His Flamens and Arch-Flamens, seeme. . Flamms and Arch- 
Flamms, even notorious Falshoods. 2760 Foote Alinorw. 
Wks. 1799 I. 257 Had the flam been fact, your behaviour 
was natural enough. 2826 J. Wilson Noct. A mbr. Wks. 1855 
1. 5 And all that comes after a Aim and a flam. 2888 D. C. 
Murray Danger. Catspaw 164 The letter’s a flam, 
b. Humbug, deception ; flattery, * blarney’. 

2692 South Conscience Serm. 2737 II. xii. 443 All pretences 
to the contrary are nothing but cant and cheat, flam and 
delusion. 2823 Brockett N. Country Wds., Flavt, flat- 
tery bordering on a lie. 2832 Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 
367 ‘ There are very few who lake money ; indeed they pro- 
fess to take none at all. But that is all flam , said ^my 
informant. 2878 Cumbld, Gloss., Flam, flattery equiva- 
lent to blarney. , 

t B. adj. [Developed from an attrib. use O' me 
sb. ; cf. Fancy C. ar^'.] That is intended to ae- 
ceive ; counterfeit, fictitious, sham. Obs. 

1675-9 C. Havton 18 Mar. in Hallo, t 
His LoPP" had been impos’d on h/ ® exfi 

Cmiriv. S. Blackhiadm Select, fe loOTpling 

addeth a flam stor,-, that she ted «« h.s te^d_b>^ 

°Zi%. ZZTkTcoM nofso impose upon 

his Father with flam Stones against Ins brothers. 
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FLAM. 

Hence Plam-flirt int. (cf. FLljr-ri/AM-FLiBT), 
nonsense. 

1S90 R. W. 3 Lords fj- Ladies B iij b, Fly, flam flurt : why ? 
Can a flic doo hurt ? 

Plam (fijeni), [Prob, echoic.] A signal 
b^beat of drum (see quot. 1819). 

1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Totigiie^ Flaniy a single stroke on 
a drum. 1819 Rees Cyel. XII. s.v. Dritnt^ The Flam is 
a beat made by the two sticks striking almost at the same 
instant on the head, but so a.s to be heard separately. X84&-9 
in Southey Comm.-pl. Bk, IV. 434 In beating thedrum there 
is the roll, the swell, the flam and the ruffle.. 1876 in Voyle 
Milit. Diet, (ed. 3), 

Plam (fleem), [Of uncertain origin; pos- 
sibly identical with Flambe flag, iris; ‘the 
flams' may have been used for the place where 
these plants grow, and the meaning of the 
sing, may have been wrongly deduced.] (See 
quots.) 

17*5 Hearne K. Bnmne's Chron, Gloss, s.v. Fiom, It is 
withall remarkable, that low, watry,^ ru.shy places are fre* 
quently call’d Flams by persons . . in and about Oxford, 
1791 AV/. Navig, Thames Isis Estimate 3 The Flam or 
Close to be cut through, and Gangways to the Bridge for 
the Towing-Horses. H. W. Taunt Map of Thames 

p. X, The reedy flams which line its left bank. 

t Flam, sb.^ Obs,^^ ? Short for Flambeau. 

1755 Amory Memoirs 449 We had but one flam left. An 
accideht might likewise extinguish it, and then what could 
we do? 

Flam (flsem), v, [Belongs to Flai[ ; if sense 
1 below be not a different word, the vb. is theearlier, 
Cf. Flim-plam and Flamfew, of either of which 
flam may be a shortened form.] 

+1. tram. ? To counterfeit, ‘ mock ’. Obs. 

c 1500 Ratis Raving etc. 3687 Flam not the flouris at wyll 
faid, To mend hir mak at god has maid. 

2 . To deceive by a sham story or trick, or by 
flattery; also, io flam off^ up. Obs. exc. dial, or 
U.S. 

1637 Heywood Dial. ii. Wks, 1874 VI. xia You do not 
well to ^eere and flam Me. a 1658 Ford, etc. l^'itch Edmon- 
ton II. xi, Was this your cunning?— and then flam me off 
With an old witch. x66o Bond Re^' *88 Damnable 
Usurpers .. flaming the people in the mouth with a tale. 
X692 South Serm. (1697) 465 A God, who is not to be 
flamm’d off with Lyes. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) 
II. 296 No such tricks for me. 1 am not to be flammed so 
neither. 1837-40 Halidurton Clochm. (1862) 153 Few 
would accept it.. without some sponsible-man to indorse it, 
that warn’t given to fiammin. X876 Whitby Gloss.^ Flam 
uPy to cajole. 1884 Chesh, Gloss.^ Ftam^ to humbug, or 
deceive. ‘ He's only fiammin/ 

Flam, van of FhAMsr, Flan. 
tFlamau, flammant. [a. F. Jlamauf, 
see Flamihgo.] A flamingo. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kcrsey)j Flamet or Flammant, a large 
and fine Fowl, as big as a wild Goose, having the Legs and 
Neck very long. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xli. (1737) 
166 A Phenicoptere (which in Languedoc they call Flamau). 
*737 OzKLL Rabelais 11. i. II. 14 1 ?ou would have said they 
had been Cranes, or Flamans i^note a flame-coloured Bird 
with long red legs). 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Flamant, flammant (fl:e mant). [a. OF. 
fam{m)aiit, f. JIaiii(dii)er to Flame.] Flaming. 
Obs. exc. Ifer. 

1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 485 This constellation is 
stiled . . as heat^-bearing . . hot, flammant. — Serpents 
(1658) 751 The second is reddish, like fire flamant. x6io 
Guillim Heraldry in. iv. 95 He bearethseuen Fire brands 
Flammant and Scintillant, Proper. 1889 Elvin Diet. Her.^ 
Flamant j Flarrnnant. .Flaming or Burning. 

t Flama'tion. Obs.-^ [f. Flame g>. + -ATioN.] 
Hence riama'tious a. [-ous]. (See quot.) 

x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 387/2 A Flamation, or 
Flamatious feeling ; as the pain of burning and scalding. 

Flamb (fleem), v. Sc. Also 5-6 flawme, 6 
flame, 6, 8 flamm. [a. F. flambe-r to singe ; 
originally a var. of flain{ifi)er to Flame.] irans. 
To baste (‘with flaming lard’, Jam.). 

CX440 Ane. Cookery in Housek. Ord. (1790) 450 Take 
fygges. .and frie horn, and flawme horn with honey. ?<zx55o 
Freiris of Berwik 137 in Dunbar's Poems {1893) 289 Scho 
.. bad the madin ..To flawme, and turne, and rest thame 
tenderly. C1568 Lauder Godlie Tractate 460 Euerle fatt 
Souch fedis and flaramis ane vther. x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xiii. The iron ladle, with which she had just h^^nflambing 
{Auglicef basting) the roast of mutton. 

Proverb, 17*1 Kelly Sc. Prov.oz Every Man flamms 
\itote basteth] the fat Sow’s Arse. They will be sure to get 
most Gifts that least want them. 
tFlambant (flce'mbant), a. Ohs. exc. Her. 
[a. F. Jiavibantj pr. pple. of Jiainber to flame.] 

a. Her. Flaming, on fire. b. (See quot. 
* 597 -) 

1597 Gerard Herbal 1. Ixxxyii. (1633) 144 There is another 
to be seen with a floure mixed with streakes of red and 
yellow, resembling a flame of fire, whereupon we have 
called it flambant. ai66i Fuller Worthies iv. (1662)46 
An Urn with an Heart flambant [pr-inled fiamboul) sup- 
ported by two Angels. 1889 Elvin Diet, Her.y Flambant, 
Flaming or burning. 

i* Flambe* [p- Jlamhe (var. of flamme 
Flame j/l), still used in Fr. as the name of the 
plant.] a. A torch, b. The yellow flag {Iris 
psetidaconts ') ; in quot. attrib. 

^1430 Lydg. II. xxvii. (t'5^4)63b, No flambes nor 

brondes clcre shining To bren his body w» fiers funeral. 
1486 Bk. Si. Albans C v, Take smalc flambe rotis. 


Flamb (e, obs. forms of Flame. 

Flambeau (flse'mbDo). Forms : J flambo, -oy, 
8 -oe, 7- flambeau; pi. 7 flamboys, 7-8 -0(6)8, 
7 ~ flambeaus, -eaux. [a. Td.Jlavtheau (s=med.L. 
flambellum\ f. flambe Flame sb.'] 

1 . A torch ; esp. one made of several thick wicks 
dipped in wax ; a lighted torch. 

2632 Si. Trials, Ci. Coningsmark, etc. xi, I bad a flam, 
beau in my hand. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. fed. 2) 133 
Others fired their flamteauxes Ix/V). 1697 Ctess D'A unoy's 
Trav. (1706) 148 After the Collation was ended, Fjamboys 
were brought in. 1749 Fielding Tom fottes vii. xiv, Eyes 
as big . . as two large flambeaux. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxv, 
An open grave, with four tall flambeaus . . placed at the 
corners. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi. Many a private 
chair .. preceded by running-footmen bearing flambeaux, 

b. A flre-signal or beacon. 

1688 Wood Life (1894) III. 533 A great flambo on Combs 
his house, .was seen as far as Newnham. 

1 2 . transf. 2x16. flg. (Cf. torch, flrehrand.) Obs. 
1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy. (1705) X32 Receiving some 
benediction from thefiambo’sofyour Eyes, a 1670 Hacket 
Ahp. Williams 1. ccxxvi. (1693) 220 Our Laws of Correc- 
tion against such dangerous Flambeaux. x68s Gradan's 
Conriiet^s Orac. 54 The sayings of Alexander are the 
Flamboes of his deeds. 

3 . A large decorated candlestick. 

(In mod. Diets.) 

4 . Smith. U,S. ‘ One of the set of kettles used in 
the open-kettle process of sugar-making, so called 
because the flames of the furnace strike it with 
most force ’ {Cent. Dict^. [So in Fr,] 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as flambeau-hearer, -light. 
x8o6 A. Duncan Nelsotis Funeral 25 7'he men worked by 

candle and flambeau light. 1859 Dickens T. Ttvo Cities 
II. ix, Monsieur the Marquis, with his flambeau-bearer going 
on before, went up the staircase to a door in a corridor. 

Hence Fla'mbeaued ppl. a., furnished with or 
lighted by flambeaux. 

1852 Mcanderings of Mem. 1 . 166 Flambeaucd folly of the 
long procession. 


Flamberg, flamberge (flsembajg, flan- 
Jlatnbergi, proper name of the 
sword of the Paladin Roland and of that of Renaiid 
of Montauban; hence, generally, a sword; the 
form Flobfrge occurs earlier, and is prob. more 
correct; of unknown (presumably Teut.) etymo- 
logy.] A kind of fencing-sword or rapier. 

1885 E. Castle Schools^ ^ Masters of Fence O892) 271 
The sword . , is a transition rapier of the ^ Flamberg 
type. Ibid, 333 The special character of this soM:alIea 
Flamberg is the comparative simplicity of the blit. 

tFla'mble, It. Ohs. rare— ^ \{. 07. gamble 
•.—h.Jbammula, dim. of flantma flame.] iutr. To 
be in flames ; to flame. 

tSS 7 d rthur (Copland) v. iv, Lyke as y* land and 
water had dambled \Caxton has flammed] ali on fyre. 


Flamboyance (flmmboi'ans). [f. as next; 
see -AKCE.] The quality of being flamboyant. 

1891 Athenseum 17 Jan. 86/1 Fiamboyance .. may be a 
better auguryof right richness when chastening comes than 
conventional moderation. 


Flamboyancy (flmmboi-ansi). [f. next: see 

-ANCy.] = prec. In mod. Diets. 

Flamboyant (flsmborant), a. and sb. Also 
9 flambeauant. [a. 7 . flamboyant, pr. pple. of 
flamboyer, OF. flambeiter, f. flambe Flame sb. 

The OF. word may however descend from the pop.L. 
*flammididre {yi\x.n^^ It. fammeggiare') or the recorded 
late 'L.flammigdre (Gellius).) 

A. adj. 

1 . Arch. Characterized by waved lines of con- 
trary flexure in flame-like forms (Gwilt) : of the 
style prevalent in France in the 15th and the first 
half of the i6th c. Also absol. (quasi-r^.). 

1832 Rickman in Arehteologia XXV. 182 They are of all 
dates, from Early French to the latest Flamboyant. X836 
H. G. Knight Archit. Tour Normandy 215 A change 
..which has recently acquired the fanciful appellation of 
Flamboyant, 1848 Rickman Archil. 153 A tendency to 
the Flamboyant style of tracery is frequently observable. 
x86i Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. i^th C. 31 The exuberant 
-Flamboyant of the continent. X883 Gd. Words 503 Etch- 
ingham church, with its. .curious flamboyant window. 

b. In loose and transferred use: Florid, floridly 
decorated. 

187^ Dowoen Southey L 9 That flamboyant penmanship 
admired by our ancestors. 1883 L. Wingfield A. Row 1 . 
V. 94 Sir Francis Burdelt Indulged in flamboyant perora- 
tions.^ X887 Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. ii. 42 Ahhough 
he tSidnej’j seldom or never reaches the beauties of the 
flamboyant period of prose. 

2 . Of wavy form, suggesting the outline of a 
flame. Said chiefly of a sword. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 362 With massive face, 
flamboyant hair. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 80 He there 
with the brand flamboyant, 1879 Cassell's Teehn. Educ. 
III. 152 A Siamese grotesque head., Iwiih) flambeauant ears, 
1885 E. Castle Schools ^ Masters of Fence (1892) 334 By 
some writers it (the name Flamberg] is restricted to the 
flamboyant Spadone or Zweyhander. 

3 . Fiamingly or gorgeously coloured. 

x8sr Loncf. Gold. Leg. Iii. xli. Sec, too, the Rose, above 
the western portal Flamboyant with a thousand gorgeous 
colours, 1867 D. G. Mitchell Rural Studies 3 Whose 
daughters, in flamboj'ant ribbons, were among the belles of 
the parish. x888 Punch. 13 Oct. 170/3 Oh, the flamboyant 


flare of those fiendish designs, With their sanguine mim 
splashes. ’ 

B. sb. A name for certain plants with Ilanie- 
coloured flowers. 

i87p Mrs. Bishop Sk. Malay Pen. i. in Leisure II. (iS8-l 
20/2 That wonderful flowering tree variously known'i tfe 
‘flamboyant’ and ‘the flame of the forest’ (Peinciam 
regia). 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades The richly 
coloured orange and yellow flowers of the flamboyanlc 
{Poinciand). 

Hence Plamhoyantly, adv. 

1834 Speaker 26 May 586/2 Upon this canvas they are 
radiantly and flamboyantly alive. 

Plamboyantize (fl^mboi-antaiz), v. [f. prec. 
+ -IZE.] a, intr. To become flamboyant, b! 
trans. To render flamboyant. 

1846 Ecclcsiologist VI. 70 Just when Middle-Pointed in 
France, was beginning to Plamboyantize. 1857 IMd. 
XVIH. 229 Two great marigolds ; one Flamboyantised. 

Plamboyantism (fl^mboi-antiz'm). [f. as 
prec, + -ISM.] Flamboyant style. 

X846 Ecclcsiologist VI. 72 The west window in.. its Flam- 
boyantism, much resembles the eastern. 
Flambu'ginous, a. rare~\ [A bnrlesqne 
formation on Flam.] Of the nature of a ‘ flam 
18x3 Sporting Mag. XLII. 19 The .. flambuginous sea- 
monster, known by the name of the Non-Descript. 

ZTame (fl^’m), sb. Forms: 4 flaume, 4-5 
flamme, (5 flome), 4-6 flawme, flaumbe, 5-7 
flambe, (7 flam), 4- flame, [a. OF. flambe, 
flamme •.—'L. flantma, of disputed etymology; ac- 
cording to some scholars for ^fldgma, f.root *JlSg 
in flagrdre to blaze ; according to others for *fldma, 
f.fld-re to blow.] 

L Vapour heated to the point of combustion; 
ignited gas. Mso, \ flame of flre. 

a. without plural. 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 261 Flaumbe ys but 
lyghted smoke. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, x. iv. 
(*4951 376Flammeis fyre in ayry matere. rx4ooMAUNDEV. 
(Koxb.) viii, 29 Oute of l^e whilk commes flawme of fire. 
1563 Fulkb Meteors (1640) 23 Where earthquakes^ haw 
beene, great abundance of smoke, flame, and ashes, is cast 
ouL 1678 Hobbes Decam, vi. 60 Flame is nothing but a 
multitutfe of Sparks. 1704 Newton Opticks in. xi. 134 h 
not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red hot, that 
is, so hot as to shine? 1831 Brewster Newton 
xxv. ^68 Flame consists of particles of carbon brought to 
a white heat,— an opinion of Sir Humphry Davy’s, 

b. with plural: A portion of ignited vapour, 
often spire-like or tongue-like, .f To put io flames'. 
to set on fire, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvWi, [xxix.] 7 pe voice of lord 
sherand l)e flaume of fire. X377 Lancl P. PI, B. xvii. 239 P* 
weyke and fyre wil make a warme flaumbe. ri4oo Deslr, 
7Viy'i2oo9 Flammes of fyre'fuerse to behold. rx 45 ®^*J^: 
LiCH Grail xlvlil. 174 Fir and flambes they casten ecmidel 
vppon Moys there that he .sat. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hum 
Ixiv. 221 His vysage became lyke a flame of fyer. xep? 
Dryden Firg. Georg, iv. 554 Thrice to the vaulted Roof 
the Flames aspire^ 1722 Sewel Hist, Quakers >v. 
272 The flames ascended above my head. xBoo tr. Lagrange s 
Chem. II. 245 The acid burns with a blue flame. 1874 
Morley Compromise (1886) x? The sky of Paris was red 
with the incendiary flames of tne Commune. 

c. fig. (see also 6.) 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. VI, 154 The inhabitauntes . . per- 
ceyuing, that the great flamme of the Englishc force was 
extinct and consumid. x^x Shake. Alls Well i. 59 
me not Hue.. After my flame lackes oyle. 1623 pavine 
Theat, Hon. ii, i. 61 Saint Hierome, the .. cleare name 01 
the Church. xMy Bowen Virg. AEneid i. 263 Wars great 
flame he shall kindle in Italy. 

d. pi. (with the') *= fire. Chiefly with reference 
to death or destruction by burning. Phrase, to 
commit io the flames. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 249/2 The blessid chyldren 
thorugh the flambes. 1656 Cowley Poems, Misc.io rity 
him Jove, and his bold Theft allow, The flames 
.stole from thee grant him now. 27x3 Steele 
N o 55. 354 He was put into the flames with the Oenem 
Acclamation of the Multitude. 1782 Priestley Cc^tf^ 
Chr. II. IX. 191 Ziska.. condemned the rest to 
x8x7_ Shelley Revolt of Islam xri. xxv. 1 .When the con- 
suming flames had wrapt ye round. 

e. with reference to hell or purgatory. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xvi. 24 Send Lazarus that i’®**^* 
my tunge; for I am turmentld in this flawme. ^*575 • 

Fulke Confui. Doctr. Pstrgaiory (i577> 182 To 
flambe^ of purgatory. 1637-50 Row Hist. iki 

By hellish flams thy soule. .devoured bee. 183* 

Sisters 7 She died : she went to burning flame. , , 

f f. Vital flame (see quot.). Obs. in scientilic 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Vital Flame, a kind 
gentle kindled Heat which some suppose to be * 
Heart of Living-Creatures. , * 

2 . The condition of visible combustion, 
phrases, On flame, '\on or 0/ a flame, tn afltstfVi 
in flames : blazing, on fire ; transf. of a )youn , 
eta, inflamed ; flg. inflamed with anger, passion, or 
zeal. Also to put or set on or in (t flatne, to 
burst into flame{s, etc. See also AflaMU. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos H. 14 The i^’te was cruelly sc ^ 
a fyre, and on a flamm. 1638 SirT. Herbert ‘l, 

297 Redolent gums . . incendiated or put to flames, wnc 
the dead body is laid. 1652 J. Wadsworth 
Civ. Wars Spain 351 The timber of the Church uking 
therewith, all was immediately of a fl.^me. 1658 A. r 
Wurtz' Surg, iii. i. 220 If a wound be In a flame 
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drest. 1656 Cowley Pocnts, Mistress 15 [My heart] *tls all 
on flame. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) *82 Set the Argives 
hollow ships on flame. *685 Crowne Sir C. Nice v. 49 What 
a flame had your negligence put me into. 1697 I)ampier 
Voy. I. 116 They found their Boat alt in flames. 17*1 De 
Yo^Mem. Cavalier{;iZ^o) The town, .was all on aflame. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav, 219 Unknown those powers that raise 
the soul to flame. 1790 Beatson Nav. <5* Mil, Mem, I. 74 
Setting the nation in a flame against the Minister. 1790 
WiLLOCKS Voy. II Immediately his face was" all over in a 
flame. x8x8 Shelley Rev. Islam iii. xvi. 8 Below the 
smoke of roofs involved in flame. -x8^7 Tennyson Princ. 
VI. 348 The day. .Now set a wrathful Dian’s moon on flame. 
1879 M. Pattison Milton 53 Once, at twenty, he [Milton] 
was all on flame by the casual meeting, .ivith a damsel. 

3 . irons f A bright beam or ray of light {es^. from 
a heavenly body). 

.rx374 Chaucer Boetk. n. Jletr. iii. 39 J>e flamns of Jjc 
sonne [lat ouer comeh )>e sterre lyst. 1572 Bossewell 
Armorie ii. 132 These starves, .cast from them flambes 
in maner of heares. x6xi Bible Wisd. xvii. 5 Neither 
could the bright flames of the starres endure to lighten that 
horrible night. 1710 Pope IVindsorPor. 300 Where clearer 
flames glow round the frozen Pole. 1842 Loncf. Sp. Sind. 
III. v, When the moon began to show her silver flame. 1877 
Bryant Poems, Little People of Snosv The northern 

lights, such as thou seest In the midwinter nights, cold, 
wandering flames. 

b. pi. Applied humorously to ^ red * hair. Also 
to one who has such hair. Cf. Caerot 3. 

' x823‘J.BEE*.S‘/a«j',PVrtw«, red haired people- receive this 
appellation ..*vho should I fling my precious ogles upon 
but Flames— she as lived at the Blue Posts?’ i 

4 . Jig. Bright or glowing light ; brilliance, bril- 
liant colouring. 

1781 CowpER Fricndskip ii. That jewel of the purest 
flame. 1873 Ouida Pascarel II. 162 The flame of roses 
burns on every handsbreadth of untilled ground. 

5 . Something resembling a flame of fire: '|*a. A 
flame-shaped ornament, b. A streak or patch of 
colour or the like. 

x6o2 Segar Hotu Mil. ^ Civ. 11, xvii, 88 Mantelets of 
greene cloth of siluer .. bordered about with flambes of 
golde. x68o Land. Gaz. No. X562/4 A Bright Bay Gelding 
. .a white Flame from the Forehead almost to the Nostrils. 
1820 Shelley Witch vi. 3 The sly serpent, in the golden 
flame Of his own volumes intervolved. xSSa Mtss Braddon 
Fatal Three i. vi, The yellow stonecrop made a flame of 
colour on the top. 

6. In certain figurative applications of sense i, 

a, A burning feeling or passion, esp. of love : 
To fan the Jlame\ to heighten its intensity by 
artificial or artful means. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter c.x.YXvii. x AUe kyndul Jjou in J>e 
flawme of )>i luf, CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 279 Thanne 
feelelh he anoon a flambe of delit. a X450-1S30 Myt r. our 
Ladye 2x2 Thre flaumbes of charyte. x6ox Shaks. AlVs 
Welt I. iii. 217 So true a flame of liking. INIrLTO.v P, L. 

V. 807 Abdiel .. Stood up, and in a flame of zeale severe 
The current of his fury thus oppos’d. X702 Pope Snpho 20 
Ah youth ungrateful to a flame like mine ! 1708 Rowe 

Royal Convert Prol., The same Flame, by different Ways 
express’d, Glows, in the Heroe’s and the Poet’s Breast. 
1783 J. O’Keefte Birth‘day 27 The lovely town-bred dame, 
Dear c.ause of many a flame. x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourlray 
Pam. IV. 21^ I . . neglected no opportunity of fanning the 
flame. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise iii. 69 She seemed With 
love's first flame to glow. X885 Mabel Collins Prettiest 
Woman ix, This flame of ardent ambition kept her alive. 

b. quasi-rp//rr. The object of one’s love. For- 
merly ; now only jocular. 

1647 Cowley Mistress, Eccho ii. Thy flame, whilst living, 

. .Was of less beauty. 1709 Prior Ode, Euphelia serves to 
grace my Measure; But Cloe is my real Flame. « 1760 
J. Browne Poems, Let. to Corinna (1768) 109 My earliest 
name, to whom I owe All that a Captain needs to know. 
1807 W. Irving Sabtiag. (1824) 263 Ttiis little damsel, .was 
my uncle John’s third flame. 1840 Thackeray Paris 
SK.’hk.{\ZT£) 237 Her heart remains faithful to her old flame, 
the doctor. 

f c. Brightness of fancy^ power of genius, vigour 
of thought. Ohs. 

1642 Denham Coopeds H. 88 As thine his fate, if mine had 
beene his [Homer’s) Flame. 1672 Villif.rs (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal 1, Persons of Quality .. that understand what 
Flame and Power in writing is. 1702 Rowe Tamerl. Prol., 
Like him (tho’ much unequal to his Flame) Our Author 
makes a pious Prince his Theme. 

-j*?. A name of a variety of carnation. (Seequot.) 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Carnation, The Flames 
have a red Ground always strip’d with Black or very dark 
Colours. 

8. A name given to certain British moths. 

. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 399 Nociua 
putris, the Flame. Ibid. 422 Geornetra rubiadaia, the 
Flame. X862 Morris Brit. Moths II, 15 Anticlea rnbi- 
daria, the Flame. 

9 . altrib. and Comb. a. simple aUrib., as Jlame- 
banner, 'heat, -lamp, dighty -signal, -iongtte, 

1880 Tennyson Columbus, The great *flame- banner borne 
by Teneriffe. x8x2'6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1 . ii 
In changing the form of iron, the white *flame heat is used. 
x888 Daily News 10 May 3/1 Miners’ electric lamps . . so 
convenient, .that it would really .seem to be nothing short 
of criminal folly to run the slightest risk with *flame lamps. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. ix. 73 The search of Tyrants 
by the '"flame-light of Persecutions, a 1835 Mrs. Hemans 
League of Albs xxvi. Poems (1875) 237 *Flame.signals 
through the midnight sprung. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
vm, Ixiv, Where the flowers are no belter than a crop of 
■"flame-tongues burning the soles of our feet. 

b. objective, zs,Jlame-breaihingy -darting, -snort- 
ing-, also Jlame-devoied. 

-621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met, vii. (1626) 235 "Flame-breath- 


ing bills you tam’d. x6xi Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. 
in. Schisme The Welkin’s studded with new Blazlng- 
Star.s, *Flame-darting Lances. X767 W. L. Etssxs Statius'' 
Thebaid vi. 76 They crown with Cypress . . the "Flame- 
devoted Bier. *6x4 Sylvester Du Bartas, Beihuliu’s 
Resatem.s *Flamc-snorting Phlegon’s ruddy breath began 
Reducing Day. 

c. instrumental and originative, as flame-bred, 
-feathered, -irradiated, -robed, -sparkling, -tipped, 
-uplifted, -xoinged^ 

' 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. 11, Magnificence 361 
If I live, I live her *FIame-bred-Flie. X5gx Ibid. i. iv. 272 
With his "flame feathVed arrow. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. V, xciih High-wrought drosse Shines from his [the 
Sun’s] "flame-irradiated Earth. x7S2H.M[oore] To Memory 
of Dr. Doddridge vii, [He] midst the "flame-rob’d Bands 
a Seraph glows. 2625 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis v. xx. 
402 Thy chaste "flame-sparkling eyes. 1836 Kcble in Lyra 
Apost. (1849)215 Some "flame-tipt arrow of the Almighty 
falls. 1842 Sir A. De Verb Song of Faith 52 The legion 
hands Of "flame-uplifted Demons. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's 
Met. XIV. (16261890 Ioue..with "flame-winged thunder earth 
afirights. a x88x Rossetti House of Life ix, One flame- 
winged brought a white-winged harp-player. 

d. parasynthetic and similative, as flame-eyed, 
-faced, -haired, -like, -shaped adjs. ; Jlamefike, 
-wise advs. ; limitative, as flame-proof. 

■i 6 og B. JoNSON Masque of Queens Wks. (Rtldg.) 568/2 
"Flame-ey’d Rage, 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 50 
That "flame-faced patriot band. ^2605 Rowley Birth 
Merl. IV. V. 3.J3 Above yon "flame-haired beam that 
upwards shoots Appears a dragon’s head. 2567 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 5 b, The Chrusoprase is . . in the night time . . 
"flamellke, in the day time yelow. i 6 zt G. Sandys Ovid's 
Met. XV. (i 6 a 6 } qi 8 Rouling dbout his eyss that fiame-Yike 
blaz’d. r 686 Itlustr. Lond. Neaus 2 Jan., The materials 
had been made "flame-proof, 1876 D. Wilson Preh. Man 
vii. (ed. 3) X93 One "flame-shaped arrow-head. 2865 Swin- 
burne 37 My heart Takes fire and trembles "flame- 

wise. 

10 . Special comb. : flame-bearer, a book-name 
for tbe genus Eelasphorus of humming-birds, cha- 
racterized by the great brilliancy of the gorgets of 
the males; flame-bed (S/eam-engine) (see quot.); 
flame-box, * sometimes applied to that portion of 
the shell of a steam boiler which contains the smoke 
or flame tubes* (Lockwood 1892) ; flame-bridge, 
'a wall rising from the floor of a furnace to cause 
the flame to impinge upon the bottom of the boiler* 
(Knight 1874); flame-cap, a pale cap-like appear- 
ance which the-upper part of the flame of a safety- 
lamp or fire-damp indicator assumes, and which 
indicates the presence of gas ; flame carpet, the 
moth Coremia propugnaria ; flame-cell, a small 
cavity in the excretory canal of a flat-worm (sec 
quot.) ; fiame^ebamber (see quot.) ; flame-engine, 

* an early name for the gas-engine, in which the 
piston is moved by the expansion due to the sudden 
combustion of a body of gas in the cylinder’ 
(Knight 1874); flame-flue, *lhe combustion flue 
of a horizontal boiler, so named to distinguish it 
from the smoke or return flues which are built in 
brick-work* (Lockwood 1892) ; flame-furnace, 
a furnace in which the ore or metal is exposed to 
the action of flame, but is not in contact with 
the fuel ; f flame-god, ? the sun ; flame-kiln (cf. 
flame-furnace) ; flame-plates, the top or crown 
plates of a boiler flue or fire-box (Lockwood 
1888) ; flame-shoulder, the moth Noctna plecta. 

2882 Ogilvie r.v.. The little "flame-bearer {Selasphorus 
scintUia) inhabits the inner side of the e.xtinct volcano 
Chiriqui, in Veragua. 1859 Rankins Steam Engine § 304 
The flame chamber, .has often a floor of fire-brick, called 
the "flame bed. 1893 Dublin Rev, July 653 The wick of the 
lamp has to be pulled down until the flame becomes pale and 
non-luminous. In this condition it is small and of low tem- 
perature, and therefore ill-suited to produce "flame caps. 
1862 Morris Brit. Moths II. 18 Coremia propugnaria, 
"Flame Carpet. j888 Encycl, Brit, XXIII. 537/1 The 
spaces between the round connective-tissue cells of the body 
are star-shaped in form, and into these the finest excretory 
tubules open by funnels, into each of which projects a 
vibratile cihum, thus constituting the so.called * "flame-cells'. 
1859 Kankine Steam Engine § 304 The *flame-c)iamber, 
being the space immediately behind the bridge in which the 
comb^ustion of the inflammable gases that pass over the 
bridge is or ought to be completed, Atlantic Monthly 

July 70/2 Ericsson; .soon discovered that his "flame-engine, 
when worked by the combustion of mineral coals, was [etc.) 
1888 Lockwood's Diet. Mech. Ettgin,, * Flame furnace, a 
reverberatory furnace. 1599 Marston Sco, Vittanie i. ii. 
275, I thinke the blind doth see, the "flame God rise From 
Sisters couch, each morning to the skies. 2807 Vancouver 
Agric. (1813) 28 This limestone, .is burnt in what are 

called "flame-kilns. 2862 Morris Brit. Moths, II. 141 
Noctna plecta, "Flame-shoulder, 

b.' in some names of plants with, vivid scarlet 
or crimson flowers ; flame-flower, a species, of 
KnipkoJia (Tritomd); flame lily (see quoL); 
flame-tree, (a) the Sierculia accrifolia of New 
South Wales; (^) the Nuytsia floribunda of 
Western Australia, also called fire-tree', (c) the 
Butea fromlosa or palash tree, 

2882 Garden 14 Jan. 19/2 We came across several colonies 
of Pampas Grass .. associated with "Flame flowers (Tri- 
toma). X84X Mrs. Loudon Ladies' Floxvcr-Gard. 129 Pyro- 
tirion, the "Flame Lfly. xS^ Treas. Boi., "Flame tree, | 
Brachychiton acerifotiuHU 1883 Cassell’s Fam, Mag. Oct. j 


685/1 The palash is a fair-sized tree, and its flowers are very 
bright scarlet, from which it is frequently spoken of as the 
‘ flame- tree 2885 M rs. C. Pr akd A ustralian Life There 
are flame-trees, showing in spring vivid patches of crimson. 

FlamG (fie^ni),v. Forms: 4-5 flambe, flaumbe, 
flaume, flawme, flamme, 4- flame. See also 
Flame, [ME. flambe, flamme, a. OY.flambe-r, 
flatn{m)er, f. flambe, flamsne Flasie sb.] 

1 . intr. To burn with a flame or with flames; to 
emit flames ; to blaze. Also with away, forth, 
out, up. 

*377 Lancz- P , Pi. B. xvir. 205 A fyre flaumende forth 
cute of bojje. ?a 2400 Morie Arth, 1975 Owre kyng gerle 
felschene his fyrez, flawmande fulle heghe. 2481 Caxtok 
Myrr. ii. iii. 67 Fyre brennyng... goth tlammyng vnto the 
clowdes. 1548 HaLl C/ircw. b, Other causes, .made Y> 
fyre to flame. x6oi Shaks. fui. C. i. iii. 16 His left Hand 
which did flame . . Like twentie Torches. 2632 Lithgow 
Trav, X. 479 Fire lying hid under ashes, and touch’d will 
flame. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655 165 The Admiral 
of Portugal began to flame being fired with two Holland 
fire ships. ^ 2667 Milton P. L. 1. 62 A Dungeon horrible, 
on all sides round As one great Furnace flam’d. 
1725 De Foe Voyi round World (1840) 242 A volcano., 
flamed out that night. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1862) I, 
vui, 39 Spirits of wine will flame with a candle, but not 
with a .spark, ^2839 Landor /mag. Conv., Southey 4 
Parson n. There is a paleness in intense fires; they do not 
flame out or sparkle. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxix. 356 
Lard lamps flaming away vigorously. 
b. fig. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvir. 225 panne flaumbeth he [pe 
holygostc] as fyre on fader & on films. 2624 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat, 976 Cruelty hath but smoaked before, now it flames 
up. 2752 VouNG Brothers 1. i, Sparks of war. Which might 
one day flame up to strong revenge. 1770 Langhornc Plu- 
tarch(iByg) II. 591/1 The Servile war. .wanted but little 
fuel to make it flame out again. 2793 Object, to War 
Examined 4 Refuted 27 The Republic, .flames out in 
many parts with Civil War. 2890 Century Mag. J an. 362/1 
Alien blood flamed in her veins. 

* 1 * C. iransf. To emit a smell (also, of a smell, 
to issue) with violence like that of flame. 

*377 Langu P. pi. B. xit. 255 Whan his caroigne shal 
come in caue to be buryed, I leue it flaumbe ful foule pe 
folde al aboute. 24.. M.^. Laud 656 fol. 4 b, A flauour 
flambep perfro, pey lelleden hit alle. 

flg- Of the passions, etc.: To bum like 
flames. To flame out-, to burst out violently. 

a 2591 R. Greenham Wks. (1509) 22 Though he keep thy 
sinne Irom flaming out, a 2625 Beaum. & Ft. Lover's Pro- 
gress I. L (Rtldg.) 637/2 Lascivious fires, should such flame 
in you. 2707 Norris Treat. Humility vi. 240 Here and 
there where their malice flames out. 2^9 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 244 The rage of James flamed high. 

b. Of persons: To bum (with envy, fury, inclig- 
.nation, etc.); to look angrily or passionately upon. 
To flame out, np x to break out into open anger 
or indignation; to ‘ fire up*. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, Matt, xxil. 106 Whiche 
wholy flame with enuy and hatred. x66z Crowns Hen. 
VI, IV. 49, I flame with fury to be at it. <zz7oi Sedlev 
Happy Pair (1766) 16 With heat of loue he flam'd upon 
his mate. 2754 Richardson Graudison V. xiv. 2x2 If 
the alliance .. take efl*ect.,how will she flame out! 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 195 He flamed with in- 
dignation. 1858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. (1865) I. ni. vi. 280 An 
Osianderism . . much flamed-upon by the more orthodox 
ism. 1858 Ibid. (1865) II. V. viii. 132 Queen Sophie . . did 
once. .lose her royal patience and flame out. 

3 . transf. To glow like flame or as with flames; 
to shine brightly, gleam ruddily. Also with away, 
forth, up, etc. 

13.. E, E. Altit. P. A. 768 Maskellez bryd p.it bry3t 
con flambe. 2530 Palsgr. 551/1, I have sene the yerthe 
flame a nyght season lyke any fyre. 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 320 The face of Phebus flamand fair. 
2622 BcaUM. & Pl. Thierry 6* Theodoret iii. ii. (Rtldg.) 
417/2 There’s anger yet Flames in your eyes. 16^ 
Ckowne Caligula i. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 360 Ca-sar 
[led] A flying camp of ranting concubines, Who flam’d, and 
gave a lustre to the day. cxyio C. Fiennes Diary (x888) 
257 Diamonds w'** flamed at y Least motion. 2740 Dyer 
Ruins Rome 21 The rising sun Flames 011 the ruins. 1777 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Oct., This .. room was .. flaming 
with velvet. 1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 133 Fling . . a 
red shawl over the figure of a fashionable belle, and let her 
flame away with it in Bro.adway. 2826 Svo. Smith Wks. 
(1859) II. 74 The mud is flaming with the scarlet curlew. 
x 88 z Ed.va Lvall Donovan xv, She felt the colour flame 
up in her cheeks. 2883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 15/Lhe 
dentist . . flamed forth in his second dress as a captain of 
banditti. 

4 . a. intr. To move as or like flame. 

1633 P. YL'EXCHt.a Purple Isl. xi.iv, Those holy Fishers once 
amongs Thou flamedst bright with sparkling parted tongues. 
173* Poi’E Ess. Alan 11. 65 Meteor-like, flame lawless ih^ 
the void. 289* Tennyson Death of CEnone 38 (Akbars 
Dream) Once again thou flamest heavenward. 

b. traits. To send forth or convey by flaming. 

24.. Lydg. Balade of our Ladie ix, Flambe down pe 
doleful light of thyn influence. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. i- “• 

200 In cuery Cabyn, I flam’d amazement :som^ime 
diuide. And burne in many places. *^9* ' 

Tourainc I. 91 An old system of signalling by beacon fires 
. .which flamed messages along the valley. ^ 

t6. To bum, set on fire, consume with flames. 

1583 Stanviiuest y-Etuis III. Sundry^ 

flamed on altars. 1590 Spenser /•. jr f,eld 

seeing them resoivd .. To flame the jj Element of 

WonTan’s a Weather-cock i. i, Ihe „„ 

Fire Shall flame his Pj-ramids d"'™' w 
Whistom yosrfkus- a,. tii- - 

to crosses, and othcrs‘flamed to dea . 
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6 . To cause to glow with enthusiasm, zeal, 
etc. ; to kindle, inflame, excite, animate. Obs. 

CX380 WvcLiF SeL IVks. III. 36 Ve swete odour J>erof 
schuTde fiawme mennys hertis. 1590 Spenser F. Q, v. i. 14 
Flam'd with zeal of vengeance inwardly, He ask'd [etc.]. 
x6*^-77 Feltham Resolves i. xiv. 22 That sacred vigour 
which had wont .. To flame the Poets noble brest, X640 
Shirley Coronation 11. Djb, Their courage is so nobly 
flamed. 

7. To subject to the action of flame. Cf. Sc. 

Flamb. 

1875 Urc^s Diet. Arts I II. 88 After flaming, the pieces are 
successively laid on an inclined table exposed to the fire. 
1885 Dollev Bacteria Investigation 1. 69 The pipette is 
first thdroughly sterilized by flaming every portion of it. 
Flame, obs. form of'FLEAsr. 

Fla*me-co:lotir. The colour of flame; a 
bright reddish yellow or orange. 

x6o8 B. JoNSON Masgne 0 / Beauty^ Splendor in a robe of 
flame colour. X7i_2 Addison No. 265 F7 Melesinda 
wraps her Head in Flame Colour. x8s8 J. Martineau 
Stttd. Chr. 143 The preternatural flame-colour mingled in 
tHe crucibles of hell, 

b. attrib. ox adj. —next. 

1763 Del Pino S^. Diet., Cahallo de color moradoy a 
flame colour horse. 

Ela'ine-colonred, a. Of the colour of flame. 
1596 Shaks. I Hen, /K, i. ii. 11 A faire hot Wench in 
Flame-coloured Taffata. X647 Stapylton yuvenal 22 He 
..Weares a fring’d petticote & flame-colour'd veyle. X704 
Swift T. Tub ii,_ Flame-coloured Satin. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan, Dcr. IV. liii. 96 Her dusky, flame-coloured garment. 
Jig, 1784 R. Bage Barham Demons I. 113 Damnation ! 
swore my Lord, and a few other flame-coloured ejaculation.s. 

Plamed (fl^*md), jpU a, [f. F'lame v, and sb. 

+ -ED *, ^.] 

1 . Aflame, burning. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sotule in. viiL (Caxton 1483) 5s A furnoys.. 
alle flammed with fyre. 1583 Stanyhufst ^ncis 11. (Arb.) 
54 The . . Greeks thee flamd citty with ruthlesse victorye 
ransack, X634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 61 A flamed dart 
shot from her eye. 

2 . P'umished with flames. 

1851 E. J. Millington tr. Didrods Chr. Archreol. I. 452 
Wheels which are both winged and flamed . . to express the 
extreme of velocity. 

3 . Of a tulip : Bearing flame-like marks. 

1665-76 Ray Flora 94 The flowers are. .yellow, .and some 

striped, feathered, or flamed. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. 
Agric, (ed. 4) 1 . 302 A Tulip, is called flamed, when a broad 
irregular stripe runs up the middle of the petals, with short 
abrupt projecting points, branching out on each side. 

- 1 Pla'mef al, a- Ohs. rare~^. [f. Flame jA-f 
-FUL,] Phill of flame. In ejuot.^^. 

1598 Sylvester Dh Barias ir, 1. 1. Eden 401 When pale 
Phlegm, or salTron-colour'd Choler.. print upon our Under- 
.standing's Tables; That, Water-wracks ; this other, flame- 
fVill Fables. 

Plameless (fl^*rriles), a. [f. Flame sb, + 
-LESS.] Devoid of flame ; burning without flame. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Barias 11. iv. 1. Trafihies 55 A fire so 
great Could not live flameless long. X638 G. Sandys Par. 
Div. Poents^ Lament. Jer.W.j Jehova. .forsakes His flame- 
lesse Altar. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) 1 . 1. vii, x. 219 It 
burns . . flameless, as charred coals do. ^ x^ Swinburne in 
19/// Cent. May 775 The flameless fire of imaginative thought, 
Pla*melet, [f. as prec. + -let,] A small 
flame. 

1849 Loscf. By the Fireside^ K. WitlaPs Dritiking- 
Hom viii. 3 The flamelets flapped and nickered. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust II. iv. 11. 251 Upon our phalanx* 

shining lances A nimble host of flamelets dances. 
Plameu (fl?*men). P'orms: 4-5 flarayn(e 
{erron. fiaume), 4-7 flamin(e, 7 flammin(g, 7- 
flamen. [a. L. flainen^ of doubtful etymology ; 
some modem scholars believe it to stand for 
men. f. jidd- :—^Y Aryan *bhldd~ as in Golh. blot-an^ 
OE. hl6t-an to sacrifice; others regard it as standing 
for Jldgmeitf f. root Jldg- to burn (from burning 
sacrifices).] 

L Rom. Aniig. A priest devoted to the service 
of a particular deity, f Flamin diall='L.Jlamen 
dialiSf the flamen of Jupiter. 

1533 Bellenden Lhy i. (1822J 34 Yit he institute the 
sacrifice that pertenit to the flamin diail. 1607 Shaks. Cor, 
II. i. 229 Seld-showne Flamins Doe presse among the 
popular Throngs. 1644 Milton AreoJ (Arb.) 37 The 
Romans, .knew of learning little but what tbeir Augurs and 
Flamins taught them. 1733 Pope Ess. Man in. 266 Then 
first the Flamen tasted living food. 1880 Muirhead 
Gains I, § 1 12 No person is elected to_ the office of one of the 
greater flamens, i. e. a flamen of Jupiter, Mars, or Quirinus 
. .unless born of farreate parents. 

2 . transf. Applied to other priests, etc. 

esj^oo Maundev. 11839) xii. 141 The Archiflamyn or the 
Flamyn, as cure Erchebisshopp or Bisshopp.. scythe thus. 
1650 llULWER Ajithro/omet. 210 Egyptian Priests and other 
Fiamines of the Natural Law used Circumcision. 1660 
Hickeuingill Jamaica (1661) 79 The Muses and their 
Flamens they cashiere. 1789 Burns Lei. to Mrs. Dutilof 13 
Dec., Ye venerable sages, and holy flamens, is there prob- 
ability in your conjectures? x8o8 J. Barlow Columb.w. 316 
Let the poor guardless natives never feel The flamen’s fraucT. 

3 . The "L. Jlamen and archijlamcn (see Ancii- 
flamen) were used by Geoffrey of Monmouth to 
denote the two grades of alleged sacerdotal func- 
tionaries in heathen Britain, whose place was taken 
on the conversion of the island by bishops and 
archbishops. Hence pscado-/^/r/. in Eng. writers. 


CX330 R. Brunne CZ/PW*. Wace (Rolls) 5756 Eyght & 
twenty flamins men tolde. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolfs) 
II. 111,28 bisshoppis icieped flamynes. X480 Caxton 
Brit, 25 To these archbisshops sees were subgette xxviij 
bisshops and were called fiamines. x6x2 Poly^olb. 

viii. 1 12 With Fanes vnto her Gods, and Flamins cuery- 
where. 1652 CoLLiKGEsCo»r<r/' forPr^. (1653) 132 It holds 
as much for Bishops and Archbishops (instead of Flammins 
and ArchflamminsX 

4 . altrib.^ s\.^ Jlamcn-priest, 

a 1533 Ld. Berners GoUI. Bk. M. Attrel. ji. v. (1535) 114 b, 
Their gownes long lyke fiamine prestes. 

Plence Fla’menship, the office of a flamen. 
x6oo Holland Z.itp'xxvi, xxiti. (1609)601 C. Claudius, the 
Arch-flamine of Jupiter, lost his Flammeship. 1610 Healey 
St. Astg. Citie oJGod(x6zo)T\ Fiamines, inheritors of the 
ancient Flamine-ship. 

Flamenco, -go, obs. forms of Flamingo. 
Flamer (flF^-msj). [f. Flame v. + -eu i.] 

1 , One who or that which flames. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 996 And then no more 
you would the Aire allow For Element, then th’ hot bright 
Flamer now. ^ 16x2 Stortevant MetalHca (1854) ixo The 
Scottish coal is the best flamer. 1887 Pall Mall G, 9 Dec. 
5/2 Armed only with an electric battery, or was it only 
a flamer? with which he signalled to the magic lantern. 

2 . slang, A person or thing glaringly conspicuous. 

spirit Pub. (i8ic^ XIII. 163 Dick Daredevil 

. . sported a brace of Jlamers (wenches) on his coach-box. 
1840 H. CocKTON Vat, Vox ii. 5 A criticism on the even- 
ing's performance which certainly was . . ‘a regular flamer.* 

riamery, obs. forni of Flommehy. 
P]a*meship. ttoizce-ivd. [f. Flame sb. +-SHIP.] 
The personality or dignity of (the god of) flame. 

a 1637 B. J0N.S0K Underwoods, Execration Uuienn, Pox 
on your Flameship, Vulcan. 

t Flamet, Obs. [a. F.. Jlamet (aho in Pr.).] 
= Flamingo. 1706 [see Flaman.] 

Flamfew (flie-mfi//). Also 6 flamefew, 9 Sc. 
flamfoo. [Corruption of F. ya;^c//te :—med.L. 
famfaluca bubble, lie, npp. ad. Gr. iro/t^dXvf bubble. 
Cf. xxiod.F, fanf)‘ehtche!\ A gewgaw, trifle, fantastic 
thing. 

Also Sc. ‘Any gaudy trapping in femaledress,* * a gaudily 
dressed female' (Jam.). 

1580 BARET/f/zf, F6\\ A Flamefew, or the mooneshine in 
the water, 1583 Stanyhurst etc. (Arb.) 138 Voyd 

ye fro theese flamfews. .set a part the begun wurck. xE^ 
Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 430 Fancy.. had bodied forth a 
curious flamfew. 

t Fla'minal, a. Ohs. [ad. L. JlammdHs, f. 
Jldmcn Flamen.] Of or pertaining to a flamen. 

^1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xlvai. 385 The Flaminal 
hlists, and mysterious Flamens. 

Flamineous (fiir'mi'nfas), Alsoflaminious. 
[f. L. flamin-^ Flamen + -eous, -ious. Cf, L. 
Jlaminius.’] Of or pertaining to a flamen. 

X846 Worcester Flojnineous (citing More). 1864 Wor- 
cester Flaminious, [? Error torjiammeous, in H. More.] 

Flaming (fl^*mig), vbl. sb. [f. Flame v. + 
-INO I,] The action of the verb Flame. Also 
concr.f something which flames or resembles a flame. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 970 The flalnmyng of l>e flese was ferly 
to see. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries i, 30/1 A. .starre, whiclie 
semed with flamynges of fyre to fall into the sea. 1854 
'Kxisxi.xa Led, Archit. Add. 128 Wherever colour is intro- 
duced, ornamentation., may consist In mere .spots, or bands, 
or flamingos. 

Flaming (fl^^-mii)),^/. a. Also 4 flommande, 
flaumbeand, 5 flawmand. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That flames; in flames or on fire, as a com- 
bustible ; esp. in flaming sxvord, 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 pe flawmand swerde 
pat Godd ordaynd pare before pe entree. XS09 Hawes Past, 
Pleas. XLiii. ix. Thus in flamynge tonges all aboute I flye. 
x6zi Bible Gen, in. 24 A flaming sword. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

*5- F. III. 137 The spoil, and cattle, of the flaming villages. 
xSzx Shelley Unb. 1. 88 Nor yon volcano’s flam- 
ing fountains. 

Jig. 1422 tr, Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv, (E. E. T. S.) 
jgt A flawmyng vertu dwcllys yn pe hert. 1509 Hawes 
JojiJ. Medit. 17 O flambynge honour of euerj' hardy herte. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII, ii. 16 O these 
flaming spirits I 1874 Morley Compromise (x886) 264 Thei 
flaming hopes of its friends. 

»}• b. Flaming chapel = F. chapellt ardente \ a 
chapel or chamber thickly set with lighted tapers. 

1802 Paris as it was II. Ixvii. 318 A flaming chapel was 
constructed at the entrance of the house.' 

2 . Burning hot, inflamed, fiery, 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 841 Red Blisters .. And 
flaming Carbuncles. 1786 Burns * Otue Jondly lov'd' . Who, 
distant, burns in flaming torrid climes. X87Z R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiy, 354 As some labourer, .Under a flaming sun, 
b, qnasi-nfA>,, as flaming-hot. lit. and flg. ■ 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Traiu (ed. 2) 32 The wind lessened, 
and weather grew flaming hot. i68x Baxter Apol. 
NonconJ. Min, in Flaming-hot Disputer. 

3 . iransf. Emitting rays of light, flashing, glow- 
ing, brilliant, i* Flaming Firefly. 

E. E. A Hit, P, B. 1468 Alle J>e fruyt in J?o formes 
of flaumbeande gemmes. laxayto Morte Arth. 198 
Ffesauntez enflureschit in flammande silver, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3986' Hir ene-flaroyng fresshe, as any fyne stones. 
x686 Plot StaFordsk, 116 Our English Glow-wormes, as , 
well as the American, or flaming-flyes, have a luminous 
juice in their tailes. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 187 The ^lory 
of the Lord, which was wont to appear in a flaming light. 
x826 Disraeli KrV. Grey in. vii. The large yellow eye grew 
more flaming and fiery. 


b. in regard to colour : Resembling flame, verv 
bright or vivid. ^ 

C14S0 Cr/. 0/ Love 793 Her mouth is short .. Fiamine 
somedele, not over red. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trov 
led. 2) 297 The Bannana’s . . from a dark-greene, mellotv 
into a flaming yellow. 1718 Prior Solomon i. xxxvi At 
Noon in flaming Yellow bright. 1863 Miss Brsd'hos 
Eleanods Viet. II. 1 . 3 The flaming poppies among the 
ripening com. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi. xit aSr 
Voltaire has used his flamingest colours on this occasion. 

tc. Of a person: Gaudy, 'loud flaring. 

1781 R. Kino London Spy 95 A serje.Tnt of the guards 
entered, .with a flaming wench. 

^.flg. Highly coloured, highflown; startling, 
extravagant. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. i. ii. 115 He hauing colour enough, 
and the other higher, is too flaming a praise for a good 
complexion, 1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton xi. 11840) 191, 
I had heard some flaming stories of Captain Avery, and the 
fine things he had done “in the Indies. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride «5- PreJ. x, (1813) 224 The good lady .. did give him 
a most flaming character. 1850 Prescott Peru 11 . 6 The 
flaming pictures . . given by the natives of the riches of the 
land, x868 Helps Realmah II. xvii. 287 There comes out 
a flaming attack against some poor man. 

6. Flagrant, glaring, monstrous. ? Obs. 

1706 Collier Reply to Dr, Filmer (1730) 412 The most 
flaming Instances of Vice. 1737 Waterland Eucharist 
583 A flaming Absurdity. 

6. Like waving flame in appearance; flamboyant, 
137S Barbour Bruce xi. 192 Vith banerls richt freschly 
flawmand, x686 Loud. Gaz. No. A Silver Hilled 

Sword, with the Blade waved or flaming, 1874 Boliteil 
Arms ^ Arm. ix. 177 The blade of this sword not un- 
commonly affected a wavy or flaming {.flamhoyaute) outline. 
Hence Fla*mlngrly adv. 

1627-77 Feltham Resoh'es i. xx. 37 How quaint and 
flamingly amorous [is Solomon] in the Canticles. z68i 
Baxter Ace. Sherlocke 203 Why would he meddle (and 
so flamingly meddle) with what he understands not? 1834 

H. Ainsworth Rookwood i. iv. (1878) 31 A flamingly gilt dial. 
x888 H'arper's Mag. Nov. 838/1 You are flamingly patriotic. 

FlanxiugO (flami*ggti). Forms: 6 (fieming), 
flemengo, 7-8 fiemingo, flamenco, 7- flamingo. 
See also Fleming, Flam^vn. [a. Fg.flamettgo, Sp. 
flamenco, Vr. flatnenc, according to Hatzf.-Darm. 
f. Rom.^fr///£7 Flame sb. + suffix -enc (a. Teut. -ifig) 
often appended in Pr, and occas. in OF. to sbs. of 
L. origin. The F, Tdixxit,flamantt is believed to be 
an alteration of the Pr. form ; cf. OF. ferrant iron- 
gray, from ferrenc. So called from the colour.] 

1 . A bird of the genus FhamicopUrus, with 

: bright scarlet plumage, extremely long and slender, 
legs and neck, and a heavy bent bill. 

2565 J. SpARKEin Hakluyt Voy.llJ. 520 The^ fowls of jhc 
fresh nuers. .whereof the Flemengo is one, bailing all redde 
feathers. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav, 212 Sundr>’ other 
Birds, .as .. Passe-flemingoes. 1697^ Dampier Ftjr* j* 
70 , 1 saw a few Flamingo’s, which is a sort of large Fowl. 
1867 Jean Incelow Songs on Voices Birds, Sandmarttns, 
Where rosy-wlnged flamingos fish all day. 

2 . attrib. and Comb.^ as flamingo-legged aoj. ; 
flamingo flower or plant, a name iox Antknrtuni 
scherzeriannm. 

1862 Thornbury Turner 14 A flamingo-legged footman. 
1882 Garden i Apr, 2x2/2 The Flamingo flower. Rid. 

9 Sept. 226/1 The Flamingo plant. 

t Flami’nical, a. Obs. [f. V. flamin-, Jidvien 
Flamen -f -ic + -al.] Of or pertaining to a flamen. 

1641 AIilton Ch. Govt, Wks. 1738 I. 63 Superstitious 
Copes and flaminical Vestures. 

Flamm, flam, ? incorrect form of Flawn. (But 
cf. Flammick.) 

xBx9 Scott Bride Lammerm. x, A tart— a flam-^nd 
some nonsense sweet things. 1820 — Monast. xvi, Ine 
wafers, flamms, and pastrymeat. 
t Flammabrlity. Obs. Also 7 flamability. 
[f. next ; see -ixv.] =lNFLAMMABiLm'. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 335 The oily fat and 
unctuous parts wherein consist the principles of flamma- 
bility. ^ X669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 246 The same 
Essential properties of Flamability. 

Flammable (flae mab’l), a. [f. 'L.Jlttmmare 
to' set on fire : see -ABLE.] = Inflammable. 

18x3 Busby \.r.> Lucretius I. 731 That igneous seeds, no 
longer linked To matter flammable, become extinct. 
Morning Star 12 Apr., Their houses are built of much less 
flammable materials than ours. . 

t Flamnia'tioii. Obs. In 7;fla'ni^tioii. . [il^i 
action f. L.yfi 7 /;z;//dr^ : see prec.] Exposure to fire- 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. v. 90 White or Cris* 
talinearsenick . .sublimed with salt, will not endure flamatio . 

FlammeOTLS (fl£e*raros), a. Now rare, [f- L. 
flamme-us (^f. flamma flame) -i-'-ous.] 

I . Of the nature of flame. 

1664 H.,More Myst, Inig. 45 An inanim.ate 
intelligent masse of flammeous matter. 1686 Goad .J 
Bodies 11, vii. 245 Comets are Flammeous, or Luci 
Expirations, .produced by the Planets, 177S in Asm 

2 . Resembling flame or its attributes ; flanie- 
like ; hence, shining, resplendent. 

x646SmT. Pseud. Ep. iii.xxv.iyyThisflammeous 

light [of the Glow-worme]. 1672 Phil. 'Trans. ^JI. 4<57 
The flammeous Life of the Bloud. 1728 EabberY , 

net's St, Dead II. 34 The (jlory of the Person of Cnri 
is. .described, .as lucid and flammeous. 

3 . Flame-coloured. , 

x6<6-8z Blount Flammeous^ somewhat colourc 

like a flame of fire, 1867 A, L. Adams IVand. Lat. Im u 



FLAMMICE, 
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FLAITE, 


113 The flammeous flycatcher [Pericrocoius Jlamvtetis)., 
red is the prevailing hue of the former [males]. 
‘Plammery, obs. var. of Flummeuy. 
t Fla’inmick. Obs.rare~'\ [ix.'^.Jlamkhe^ 
A confection made with butter, eggs, and cheese. 
1600 SuRFLET Countrie Fartnc v. xxii. 720. 
t Pla’llliilid, a, Obs. rof'e—^, [ad. "L. Jlatn- 
intd-ii 5 y f. Jiamma flame.] Flame-coloured ; red. 

x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. iii. 5 The ffammid 
Carbuncle, purple Amethyst. 

Flammi’ferous, rare~^, [LJu, Jiamtiti/cr 
bearing flame (f, Jlainm-a Flame bearing) + 
-ous,] Bearing or producing flame. 
i6s5-8x in Blount. 1721-1800 in Bailey. In mod. Diets. 
FlammrgerotlS, «. rare. Also 6 fiamiger- 
ous. [f. Y.. Jiammiger bearing flame (f. flanUna + 
bearing) + -ous.] Bearing flame; in quots. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotoviachia 44 One of these flamigerous 
Nymphes. 1596 R. L[inche] v, With' that inrag’d 

(flamigerous as he is\ 1775 in Ash. 

Flammi*VOmOTlS,tz. rare. \i.Y..flatnm{vom‘ 
us {f. ^am 7 n-a fi^me + ~vomus vomiting) -f--oos.] 
Vomiting out flame. 

1663-76 Bullokar, FlautinivomouSy vomiting or belching 
flames of fire. 1745 IV. 'VHonvscoi Sickness it. 284 Hark, 
how the anvils thunder round the dens Flammivomous 1 
tFla*mpoiiit. Obs. Forms: 4 flaumpeyn, 
5 fiampoynte, flampayn, -peyn, -poytie, 6 flam- 
pett. [? a. F. *Jlan pohtk.'] A pie or tart orna- 
mented witli pointed pieces of pastry. 

c 1390 in Pegge Fonne of Ciiry (1780) 54 To make Flaum- 
peyns. 14. .in Hottsek. Ord. (1790)443 KJampoyntes. • 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 587 Flahipeyn flourisshed with a Sco- 
chounroyall. xs»S in Pegge (1780) 173 Item, 

a Flampett. 

Flamy (flff‘‘mi),a. Forms: 5-7 flammy, 6 
flambye, 7 flamie, 6- flamy, [f. Flame sb. + -Yh] 

1 . Of or pertaining to flame or flames ; consisting 
of flames ; beset with flames. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxiii. 156 The hydde fyre in 
processe breketh oute and shewith great lyghte and flammy 
blase. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. xvi. 100 The fj’erye 
floude , . dothe ouerflowe with his flambye wanes. 1621 
G. Sandys Ox'id's Met. n. (1626) 225 He , . fdure times 
assaild To sack the flamie Pile. 1752 H- M(oore] To Memory 
of Dr. Doddridge vi. The flamy Car, fire-breathine Coursers 
drew, 1814 Cary Danity Paradise xxv, 133 The flamy 
circle at that voice .so rested, 

2. Resembling flame ; flame-Uke. 

1626 Bacon Sylva | 20 Vital spirits, .are a substance com- 
pounded of an airy and flamy matter. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trazu (ed. a) 47 A flammy rednesse will orespread the 
heavens. atfAi Holyday Juvenal 0.2 The .. flamy 
vail he wears. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xiv. 400 And flamy 
crocus made the mountain glow. i8ot Southey Thalaba 
IX. vii, Her flamy hairs curl up, 1875 H. R. Proctor in 
Encycl. Brit. III. 94/2 Should the aurora be flamy, and 
shoot out rays. 

fg. a 1586 Sidney II. xvii. 1766, Rfy thoughts,, 
with flamie breathes doo issue oft in .sound. 1845 Carlyle 
Cromxvell (iS?!) IV. 3 A very flamy, fuliginous set of doc- 
trines. 

1 3 . Performed by the agency of flame. Obs. 
ciSsx Chapman Iliad vn. 6 g His body I’ll resign To be 
disposed by his friends in flamy funerals. 1635 Swan Spec. 
M. vi. § 2 (1643) 202 [Water] can. .keep our mansions from 
. .a flamie conversion into ashes. 

4 . Comb., as flamy-glHtering. 

2581 Sidney Asir. fi Stella Ixxvi, Her flamy-glittering 
lights increase with time and place. 

Flan (flieii), shP- Sc. Also 8-9 flann, 9 flam, 
[cf. Icel.yfaw sudden rush, Jlana to rush.] a. A 
sudden gust or puff of wind. b. A puff of smoke 
driven down the chimney by a gust of wind. 

c 147s liauf Coiliear 2 Thair fell ane ferlyfull flan within 
thay fellis wide. 1701 J. Brand Descr. Orkney, etc. 81 
Tho' the wind be not so strong, there will come Flanns and 
Blasts off the Land. 1742 J. Mill Dinry{x 2 ,Zg) xsThe boat 
was laid under water by a sudden flan. 1820 St. Kathleen 
III. 110 It blows squally, as the flams o' reek flappin’ doun 
the lum may tell ye. x866 Edmondstoun Shetland ^ Orkn, 
Gloss., Flan, Flann, a gust of wind, S. 

Flan (fla;n), sh:^ Cowing, [a. F. flan (OF. 
flan, flaon : see Flawn) orig. a round cake, but 
transf. to this sense from the similarity in shape.] 
A disc of metal before stamping ; a blank. 

1868 G. Stephens Runic Mott. II. 511 That round stampt 
flan or lamina which thus is mounted. x88o B. Head 
Guide Coins B. M. 2 The form of the ingot {fait) of most 
of the early coins was bean-shaped or oval. 

Flan (flsen), dial. Also flam. [f. Flan a.] 
a. A shallow, b. A broad-brimmed hat {^=.Jian‘ 
hat : see the adj.). 

a. 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss, fed. 2), Flan, a shallow. 
Korth. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Flatit, a .shallow 

b . 1877 Holdcrness Gloss, s. v., ‘ Sun’s si parlus hot Ah’ll 
put mi flam on’. 

Flan (fleen), Also flam. A net used 

in ferreting rabbits. Also attrib., as Jiain-nct. 

' 180X W; B. Daniel Rural Sports I. 352 After the holes 
are . . covered with Purse-Nets called Flans, the Ferret 
should be put in. 1876 Surrey Gloss., Flam or Flammet, 
a small net used in ferreting rabbits. 

Flan (fl^en), a, dial. Also 9 flam. [Of un- 
known etymology. There is a remarkable coinci- 
dence of sense with F. Jlanier slightly concave 
(said of a grindstone), according to Hatzf.-Darm. 


i.Jlan tart, Flawn ; but it is difficult to assume a 
parallel derivation for the Eng. dialect word.] 

Broad, flat, and shallow ; also, * shallow with 
sloping sides * {Lonsdale Glossl). 

1781 Hutton 7bwr/i» Cav« Gloss., shallow. 1787 
Grose Provine. Gloss., Flan, broad. 1825-79 Jamieson, 
Flan, ‘flat, not very hollow'. 1876 Mid. i'orksh. Gloss., 
Flati'hat is a summer-lmt with a flapping brim, worn by 
the farmer’s wives. 1878 Ctonhld. Gloss.s.y,, They gave us 
fry't eggs and collops in a flan dish. 

Flan (fleen), V. dial. [Connected with Flano. 
Cf. Flanch, Flange vhs^ intr. a. Of a vessel, 
etc. : To expand towards the top, to widen up- 
wards. Also, To Jlan out. b. Of a window-jamb : 
To splay or bevel internally. Cf. Planning. 

1788 W. Marshall E. Vorksh. Gloss., Flan, to spread 
wide as the sides of a bowl or scuttle, 1876 Mid-Vorksh. 
Gloss. S.V., ‘ How she does flan with that gown of hers !’ 
. . A flower vase ‘ flans out ' at the top. 

Flan, obs. form of Plane, Flay. 

Fla*ncard. Obs.t:iic.f{{sl. Also 6 ?flaunkart, 
flankett, 8 flankarfc, 9 {Hist.') flanchard. [a. 
OV.jiancard, f. Jlastc Flank sb.^'j 

1 . a. A piece of armour for the thigh, b. In horse- 
armour, one of the side-pieces covering the flanks. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 142 His swerde. .cut 
thrugh. .an hundred mayles of his flancardes. 15*3 Doug- 
las yEneis\\\.yi\.gS Bumist flaukartis tJrflaun-J 

and leg hames. 1548 Hall Chron. 12 a. Some had . , the 
guissettes, the flancardes droped & gutted with red. 1555 
Eden Decades 188 A barbed horse with his barbes and 
flankettes. 1870 Black tr. Demmbts Weapons War 350 
'The side pieces or flanchards. .which joined the front plate 
or breast-piece to the thigh-pieces and croupiere. 

2 . =Flankeuj^.^ 

1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. ii. 163 And firing 
briskly from the flankarts, saved the house. 

Flancll(flanJ),jA^ Her. Alsoflaunch,flanque. 
[? a. Oio.Jlanehe {tTti.,‘=^Jlanc masc., Flank.] 

A Bub-oidinary formed on each side of the shield 
by a line arched or convex towards the centre, 
always borne double or in pairs. 

We have not been able to find direct evidence that flanche 
was used in Fr. in the heraldic sense ; but the form Jlantjue, 
and the zK^s,. Jianchf, flanguS, are in Gefiot (ed. PalHot 
1664). 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 70b, He beareth Ermin, ij 
Flaunches, Vert. This is one degree vnder the aforesaide 
Flasques. x688 R. Holme Armoury i. iv, 39 He beareth 
Gules, two Flanches Argent. 17^ Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s. v., Flanches are alwaj's born by Pairs ; the Flanch bends 
more than the Flask. 2828-40 Berry Encycl, Herald. I, 
Flanch, Flaitgue, or Flasoue. ^ Leigh woufd make flanch 
and flasque two distinct subordinate ordinaries, but Gibbon 
very judiciously accounts them both as one. 

Hence rianched ppl.a., having flanches. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury i. ix. 93 He beareth Vert, a 
Pile, and two demy ones Imbowed or Flanched. 1889 
Elvin Diet. Her. s.v., A shield of Fitz-Alan, flanched ar, 

Flanclx (flanj), sb? Also flavmcb. [This and 
its variant Flange are prob. f. Flanch, Flange 
vbs. The usual explanation is that the sb. is ad. 

flanche i^Ui.^Jlanc masc.. Flank; but the 
sense is hardly suitable.] 

1. —Flange 2, 

1726 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 81 With a 
Shoulder or Flaunch screw’d within the Circle O O by 4 
other Screws. 2784 Darwin ibid. LXXV. 3 Another leaden 
•ring or flanch was soldered round the leaden pipe. 2862 
Smiles Engineers HI. 8 With flanches cast upon the tire 
of the waggon-wheels to keep them on the track, 

2 . Comb, as flanch-chuck, -mill (see quots.). 

1833 J. Holland MetalW. x. 249 Coffee isground 

by what is called a flanch mill, having the body composed of 
rolled iron, and being screwed against a post in the kitchen. 
2842 Y^k^cxs Diet. Arts, etc., Flanch Chuck, a .. chuck, 
formed like a flanch; but instead of holes being bored in it 
. . furnished with several points, upon which the article to 
be turned is fixed. 

Hence riaucbed///. a„ having a flanch. 

2793 Smeaton Edystone L. 196^ The flanched border . . 
which surrounds the face of the pillars. 1851 Greenwell 
Coal-trade Terms Northnmb. ff Durham 7 Tubs having 
flanched wheels. 

Flanch. (flanj), v. Also flaunch, Flange v. 
[Of obscure origin ; there would seem to be some 
connexion with the synonymous Flan?'.; but the re- 
lation between the twowordsisnot explained by any 
known process of derivation. Assuming the prim- 
ary sense to be ‘ to extend laterally might 

conceivably be derived from Y.Jlanc Fl.\nk; but 
no vb. '^Jlancher of similar sense has been dis- 
covered in Fr. of any period. 

An OY. fnnckir,flangir,Jiainckiro<xxxrs as a synonym 
(perh. a variant) of to bend (cf. Flinch). Can the 
Eng, vb. be an adoption of this in a specialized sensei] 

intr. To spread, widen out ; to slope outwards 
towards the top. Also with out, off. 

2776 Withering Brit. Plants (1706) IV. 357 Dark grey 
and smooth within : the border flanching out. 2802 Trans. 
Soc. Enc. Arts XX. 288 The sides, from the floor,heads to 
the top of the gunwale, flaunch off on each side. 

Hence Fla'nching vhl. sb. and///, a. 

2802 Genii. Mag. Apr._ 325/1 The boat is about 30 feet 
long . . built in a flaunching manner. 2802 Capt. Reed in 
Naval Chron. VII. 490 The curvature of the keel and the 
flaunching sides . • render it almost impossible to be upset. 


2803 Ibid IX. 283 The flaunching, or spreading form of the 
boat, .gives her a considerable bearing, 

Flanconade (ilK’gkonebd). Fencing, Also 7 
fl'ancanade, -konade, 9 flanconnade. [.a. E.Jlan- 
conade, f. Jianc ; see Flank.] A thrust in the flank 
or side. 


2664 J. Wilson Cheats iv. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 68 Ob- 
serve— how true it bends ! Ah ! for a pass in flanconade ! 
1698 Farquhar Lozre <5- a Bottle it. li, Sa I sa ! defend 
flankonade, madam. 1779 Sheridan CrrV/c 11. n, Hah ! thrust 
in tierce parried .. then flankonade .. and a palpable hit. 
2889 Pollock etc. Fencing it. (Badm, Libr.) 53 This Is the 
famous thrust known as flanconnade or lievicnt d'octnve, 

attrib. 2809 Roland Fencing iv. 74 This flanconade 
thrust cannot be well made use of, unless [etc.]. 

t Fla’ndail. Ohs. [Of unknown origin ; some 
of the quots. suggest that it was supposed to be 
originally a term of fortification.] A part of a 
lady^s head-dress (see quots.). 

2^0 Evelyn Mundus Muliehris 6 Monte la haut, and 
Palisade, Sorti, Flandan . . Burgoigne, Jardine, Cornett. 
— FoP-Dict. x8 Flandan, a kind of Pinner joyning with 
the Bonnet, a 2693 Urquhart Rabelais iii xlvi. 375 Great 
Ladies, .with their Flandan, Top-knots and Sultana's. 2694 
N. H. Ladies Diet. 10 s. v. Apparel, A Flandan is a kind of 
Pinner join’d with a Cornet. 425 s. v. ToP-kiiots,\l\^ 

it not be convenient to attack your Flandan first, says the 
Maid? More Anger yet? still Military Terms? 
tPla'nderlnii. Obs. (See also Flounderkin 
and Flandrican a.) [f. next -r -kin.] 

1 , An inhabitant of Flanders, a Fleming. Also 
attrib. (qiiasi-tn^*.) = Flemish. Obs. 

2694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Lett. Bp. Burnet 1. 32 Till 
we are in the Condition of the Flanderkin Towns, he need 
not urge us with their Practice and Example. 2698 
Luttrell Brief Ret, (1857) IV. 432 The Flanderkins have 
jaid a duty of 3 guilders upon every ;(iioo of Irish wool that 
is imported there. 2820 Jane Porter Scot. Chiefs iii. xv. 
342 The Flanderkins . . suddenly giving way with cries of 
terror. 2S21 Hogg Jacobite Relics Set. u. ii. 8 But Flan- 
derkins they have nae skill To lead a Scottish force, man. 

2. slan^. (See quots.) 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, Flanderkin, a very large 
Fat Man or Horse. x82x Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 63 
Florikins are amongst the nondescripta .. in ornithology .. 
You read of them .. under the name, I believe, of Flander- 
kins. 

Flanders (flamdpjz). [ad. Hu. Vlaattderen pi. ; 
the name of an ancient countsbip now divided be- 
tween Belgium, France, and Holland.] 

fl. Short for : a. Flandersdace ; b. Flanders- 
horse. 


5690 Evelyn Mundus Muliehris 3 Four Cushion.Clolhs 
are scarce enough, Of Point, and Flanders. yx8 Cibber 
Nonjitror n. il, Does he keep his Chariot and Berlin, with 
six flouncing Flanders? 

2 . attrib. as Flanders chest, flax, lace (whence 
-laced), mare, shape, wagon, b. Flanders brick 
^ Bath-brick \ + Flanders colour. ? tawny orange; 
Flanders counter ; see CouNTEBrAS 3 ; »{• Flan- 
ders-fortunes, ‘pieces (see quots.) ; f Flanders 
tile (^) ^ Flattders brick', {b) ^Dnlchtile. 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * P'landers-h'ick. 2875 Ui^'s 
Diet. Arts II. 401 Flanders Bricks, commonly called Bath 
bricks. [*433 Nottingham Rec. II. 140 Unam cistam 
Flaundr’.] 2460 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 363 De j *flandyrs 
kist, 3*. 2652 Inv. T. Teanby of Barion-on-Hnmber{N. W, 
Line. Gloss.\ One filaunders chist. 2721 Strype Eccl. Mem. 
n. xii. 338 His standard an unicorn silver ermine . . and his 
pensils ^Flanders colour. 1557 Wills hr Inx\ N. C. (Surtees 
1835) 158 In the Halle ij *flanders counterswti* thercarpetts 
XX*. 2B42 M'^Culloch Dict.Co 7 nmerce s.y. Flax, *Flanders 
or Dutch flax is. .of the finest quality, a 2700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant, Crew, P' landers fortunes, of small Substance. 2664 
Ne^vsman 26 May in ^Irs. Palliser Lace vii. 102 A black 
lute-string gown with a black ^Flanders lace. 2690 F'.elyn 
Mundus Muliehris 3 With a broad Flanders Lace t>clow. 
i 6 S 6 Lond. Gaz. No. 2170/4 An open *Flanders.lac’d Neck- 
cloth. 26x3-16 W. Browhe B?'it. Past. 2. v. 505 A stubborne 
Nagge of Galloway . . or a *FJaunders Mare. 2816 Scott 
Old Mart, ii, A wheel-carriage . . dragged by eight long- 
tailed Flanders mares, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 

* Flanders'pieces, Pictures that look fair at a distance, but 
coarser near at Hand. 2664 Dryden Rival Ladits nj. i. 
He lov’d that 'Flanders shape, that lump of Earth Ana 
Phlegm together. 2^ Liber Magnus C. C. C. Oxon. 
(MS.), Impensa sacelli It’ pro oleo et *flawnderstele ad 
mundanda candelabra sacelli, iiij d. 2577 Gooce Heres* 
bach's Hush, iv. (1586) j6i b. To beate in powder Bricke, 
or Flaunders Tyle. 1600-1 Trinity Coll. Acc. in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 483 Flaunders lyles to paue 
the chimney in the . . great chamber. 1876 Vovle Milit. 
Diet, (ed. 3), *Flanders Wagon, a wagon suited to the 
transport of all light stores. 

*j* Fla’lldrican, a. Obs. Also Plandrikan. 
[f. prec. + -AN ; but prob. an etymologizing 
alteration of Flanderkin.] =Flemish. 

2800 J. Milner Lett. Prebendary 165 John Hooper 

..married a Flandrican woman. 2824 AI'Culloch 
4- W. Isles Scotl. 1 . 57 It is in vain . . to affect to despise it 
as Tudesque or FInndrikan fin style of architecture). 

f Fla’ndrisll, a. Obs. exc. arch. Forms : 4-5 
flaunderich, -drisshCe, -dryssh, 9 flaundnsh. 

[f. as prec. + -isn.] = Flemish. 
c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 272 Vp on his beed a 

beuere hat. 2632 Lithcow x. 480 Jhj Gem em^s 

seruant,a Flandrish Fleming. * 8 ^ 9 'V. 

(,86il 234 In rich apparel of the antique rflon 

tFlane. Oh. Forms; J-4 3 4 
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PEAKE, 


cognate wilh OE.^d: see Flo. The word sur- 
vived longest in Sc. ; otherwise the normal form 
would have been JioneI\ An arrow. 

Beowulf (Gr.) Sy53an hjTie HaScyn of hornbosan 
his fre.awine flane ^eswencte. a xooo Byrhtnoth 71 (Gr.) 
purh flanes flyht. a 1225 fuliana 7 pe flan pe of luue fleo3. 
CX340 Gaw. ^ Gr, Kni, 1161 At vche [pat] wende vndir 
wande wapped a flone. c 1450 Henrvson’ Mor. Fab. iv. 152 
His bow he bent, ane flane with fedderis gray He haillit 
to the held. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 32 Ane flaine 
lat fle with bow m tyme of neid. 1724 Poems on Ro^al 
Company of Arc/ters 34 Burnished swords and whtzxing 
flanes. 

Planel, obs. form of Flannel. 

IlFl^nerie (flan’rf). \y . fl&iiirU, i.Jl&ner to 
lounge, saunter idly.] The disposition or practice 
of an idler or lounger. 

1873 Hamerton Intell. Life x. viL (1876) 371 Intellectual 
flSnerie. 1875 H. James Transail. Sketches 126 The aim* 
less flanerie wliich leaves you free to follow capriciously 
every hint of entertainment. 

II Pl^netir (flandr). [F. fldnettr^ f. flaner \ 
see prec.] A lounger or saunterer, an idle * man 
about town 

1872 E. Braddon Life in India vl. 236 He will affect 
a knowledge of London life that only comes to the regular 
flaneur after years of active experience, *876 Ouida Winter 
City vi. 149 An existence which makes the life of the Paris 
flaneurs look verj’ poor indeed. 

Plang (fl?eg). A two-pointed picknsed byminers. 
1858 in SiMMONDS Rid. Trade. 1874 in Knight Diet. 
Mcch. 

Plang, obs. and dial. pa. t. of Fling v. 
Tlauge (fl^ndj), sb. [See Flanch sb.^] 

1 . A widening or branching out; the part that 
widens out : -t" a. in a pan ; b. in a metallic vein. 

x 688 R. Holme Armoury 111. vii. 320^2 The top that goes 
ont wider than the bottom, is called the Flang of the Pan. 
1747 Hooson Mined s Diet. I j b, Flange [is] a Place where 
a Vein takes a run out of Course into one, and sometimes 
both Sides, insomuch that the Ore lies more scattered. 
2881 Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Flange^ applied to a vein 
widening. 

2 . A projecting flat rim, collar, or rib, used to 
strengthen an object, to guide it, to keep it in 
place, to facilitate its attachment to another object, 
or for other purposes. 

X73S Dychf. & Pardon Dict.^ Flange, those Side Pieces 
that arc cast on to Iron Pipes or Barrels to screw 'em fast, 
or to hang ’em by. 2833 J. Holland Manuf Metal. II. 
247 At each end of this cylinder there is a deef) flange or 
margin. 1838 Simms Public Whs. Gt. Brit. 70 The flange 
or nb on the tire .shall not project more than one inch. 
2879 CasselCs Techn. Educ. Iv. 207/1 The whole are 
firmly secured by two metal flanges . . which are tightly 
screwed up. 

3 . Hence a. Any rim or projecting surface, b* 
A flattened-out disc. Also, blank^Jlang;c. 

2876 VovLE Milii. Did, (ed. 3) s. v., The 'rim of metal 
round the mouth of gun caps used with percussion muskets 
is called a flange. 2877 Holderncss Gloss., Flange, the 
brim of a hat. 2884 knight Did, Mech. IV, Flange, a 
plate for covering., the end of a pipe or cylinder. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., as Jlange-coupling^ -jovit j 

flaiigc-maker\ flanee-bushiiig(seequot.); flange- 
pipe pipe in sections with flanges for fi.xing 

together; flange-pulley, a flanged pulley ; flange- 
rail, {a) a rail with a flanged base ; {f) U.S. (see 
quot. 1864) ; flange-wheel, a flanged wheel. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech. IV, ^Flange Bushing, a flange 
carrying a shell which acts as a bushing to a hole. Ibid., 
^Flange Coupling, a device for connecting pipes at any 
angle from o® to 90®. 2864 Flange-joint, a joint 

in pipes etc. made by two flanges bolted together. 1884 
Knight Did. Mech. IV, *Flange^ FiP^2 Pulley. 

1864 Webster, *Flange-rail, a rail having on one side a 
flange to keep wheels, etc., from running olf. 2888 Lock- 
wood's Did. Mech. Engin., Flange Rail, a flat-bottomed 
or flat rail, as distinguished from a double-headed rail. 

■ Flange (flrends), V. [See Flanch -v. ; in senses 
2 and 2i f- prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To widen out. Also, with out. 

xSzo Wildrakam Chesh. Gloss., Flange, or flange out, to 
spread, diverge, to increase in width or breadth. 2878 
Stevenson Inland Voy.^ 167 The east-end of a church . . as 
it flanges out in three wide terraces. 

2 . To take the form of a flange. (In recent Diets.). 

3 . trails. To supply with a flange, attach a flange 
to, form a flange upon. 

1873 Rc Wilson Steam Boilers 92 By flanging either the 
barrel or end plate. 

Flanged (fltend.^d), ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. or vb.] 
Made or 6Ued with a flange. 

1707 J. Curr Coal Vie^ver ep Engine Builder 51 The 
angle of the flanged end of the communicating pipes. 2852 
T. Wright Celt, Roman, ^ Saxon (1861I 166 Flanged tiles 
were not unfrequently used for this purpose. 

Flanger (flce'ndgai). [f. Flange zi. + -eb b] 

1 . [See quot.] 

. 2893 Labour Commission Gloss^ Flangers, also called 
' boiler-smiths arc men, in the shipbuilding industry, who 
bend the plate edges where angles cannot be made to fit. 

2 . U-S. A vertical iron or steel bar for scraping 
snow and ice from the inside of rail-heads to make 
room for the wheel-flanges {Standard Diet.'). 
Flanging f flce*nd3ir|), vhl. sb. [f. Flange v. -f 
•i.vo I.] The action of the vb. Flange. 

* 2861 W. Fairdairn Iron 150 It will bear punching and 


flanging like a sheet of copper. 2869 Sir E. J. Reed Ship- 
build. vL 105 To facilitate the flanging, 

b. attrih. and Cotnb.^ as Jlangingfianwier, 
•machine, -press. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 876/1 Flanging-machine. 
2884 Ibid. W, Flanging Hammer, a machine for turning 
flanges on sheet-mclal for boilers, tanks [etc.]. Ibid., 
Flanging Press. 

Flanging (flre-nd^ir)), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2.] That flanges or has a flange; 

2880 H. C. St. John Wild Coasts Nipon 152 The house- 
fly's proboscis, .has a broad or flanging end. 

Plank (flseok),j/>.i Forms: i flane, 4-7 flanke, 
(4 flaunke, flawnkke), 6-7 flanck(e, 5- flank, 
[a. E.Jlanc, —Er. plane, It. pianco (Sp., Eg.planco, 
only in transferred senses, appears to be from 
French) pop. Lat. ^piancnm. 

The ulterior etymology is disputed. The most probable 
hypothesis appears to be that it is adopted from the Teut. 
word which appears in OHG. hlaneha, lanka, MDu. Innke, 
early ]\IE, Lonke; instances of Romanic jl- from Teut. 
hi- are believed to occur in some proper names, as F. Floo- 
vent, med.L. Fiodoardus. Diez regarded the word as 
a nasalized form of the 'L.^accus H&ccXA, comparing, for 
the development of sense, Ger. weiche flank from weich 
soft ; but no adj. *fiancHs is known in L. or Rom.) 

I. As denoting a part of the body. 

1 . The fleshy or muscular part of the side of an 
animal or a man between the ribs and the hip. 

a 2100 Prndentius Glosses cited by Napier in Academy 
XLV. 457 Ilia, fiances. C2330 Arth. tp Merl. 9247 Schuldir 
and side and flaunke also, Lanfranc's Cirurg. 

pou muste ordeyne. .fastnyngis tofore & blhlnde & in hise 
flankis. 2$4i R. Gotland Guydods Quest. Chimrg, iv. 
iv. Pij b, The .x. place is in the flankes for the rupture. 
2583 Hollybakd Campo di Fior 187 The poore jawde . . 
Which hath no fleshe on hisflanc& 2639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat i. i, Charge her home in the flank.^ 2691 Ray 
Cr^r^I//V« II. (1704) 387 The Hedgehog hath his Back-sides 
and Flanks set with strong and sharp prickles. 1782 Cowpf.r 
Gilpin 127 Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke. 2B66 
Rogers Agric. fp Prices I. xx\. 532 They [marking-irons] 
may have been employed to brand the flanks of colts and 
cattle. 

b. A part of the same sold as thick or thin 
plank. 

2796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xvWx. 289 Take a piece of thin 
flank of beef and bone it. 

c. in Aracknida and Crustacea : The pleura 
or side of the tergum and thora.K. 

2835-6 Todd Ana/.I. 202 The flanes (//rwrar). .have 
mutually approximated and become united.. If the carapace 
is raised in a crab, the flanes or pleurze are seen beneath. 

+ 2 . The belly ; the womb. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. i. (1495) 738 An 
olyphaunt hath tetys vnder the breste : and the maare in 
the flanke bitwene the thyes behynde. ^ 2481 Caxton Myrr, 
II. vl. 76 They here them ii ycre in their flankes. 

3 , In the Leather trade : That part of the hide 
or skin which covered the flank of the animal. 

2874 Knight Did. Mech., Flank 3. The thin portion of 
a skin of leather. ^ 2885 C. T. D.avis Manuf. Leather i, 
i. 38 The parts of hides are called butts, backs, flanks, etc. 

4 . pi. (See quots.) [Cf. F. mal de flanes.] 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Flanks^ (among Farriers) 
a Wrench, Crick, Stroke or other Grief in the Back of 
a Horse; also a kind of Pleurisy, proceeding from his 
being over-run with too much Blood. 2810 Jamf.s IHlit. 
Diet, (ed, g), Flanks in farriery, a wrench or any other 
grief in the back of a horse. 

IL Transferred uses (with gen. sense ‘ side ’.) 

6. gen. The side or lateral part of anything, e.g. 
of a building, a mountain, etc. 

2624 WoTTON Archit. (j 672> 17 When the Face of the 
Building is narrow, and the Flank deep. Ibid. 29 They 
[i. e. Pilasters) are commonly narrower in Flank, then in 
Front. 2859 Tennyson Vivien 674 So long, that mountains 
have arisen since With cities on their flanks. 2^2 Wood- 
ward & Burnett Heraldry II. 687 Flanks (F. fanes) the 
sides of the escucheon. 

6. Mil. The extreme left or right side of an army 
or body of men in military formation ; a wing. 

4 A flank (see also Aflakk), in flank ; at the side. 
To turn the plank (of an enemy) : see Tukn. 

2^8 Patten Ex/ed. Scott. I ij b. The Master of the 
ordinaunce, .did gdl them with hailshot. .and certeyn other 
gunners with there peces, a flanke, from our Rerewarde. 
1568 Grafton CAri7/r. II. 2300 Whilest he and his horsemen 
gave the charge on the flanke of their battaille. x6oo in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 33 He drew vpp that 
squadron, .to chardge them in fflancke. x 6 ^ Milton /*. L. 
VI. syo He scaiX:e Had ended, when to Right and Left 
the Front Divided, and to cither Flank retird, 2726 Leoni 
Alberti s Archit. I. 69 Whoever offers to approach between 1 
these towers, is exposed to be taken in flank and slain. 
1810 James Miltt. Diet. (ed. 3', Flank en potence is any 
part of the right or left wing formed at a right angle with 
the line. 2810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. VI. ^16 The 
enemy having it thus in their power to throw their whole 
force upon both flanks of this army.^ 2844 H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 272 They. .were lakcn in flank by a troop of 
1 cavalry. 

7 . Fortification. Any part of n work so disposed 
as to defend another by a flanking nre; esp. the 
part of n bastion reaching from the curtain to the 
face and defending the opposite face. 

1590 M.aulowe znd Pt. Tanthurl. 111. ii, It must have., 
store of ordnance, that from every flank May scour the 
outward curtains of the fort. 2672 Lacey tr. Tac^nett's 
Milit. Archit. iii. 4 The flanques of the Bulwork and 
Courtine. 2704 Land. Caz. No. 4082/3 The Ditch is doubly 


Palisadoed, with very good Flanks within. 270* T. Habb,» 
Lex. Techn., Flank of the Courtine or SecondThnk k 
that part of the Courtine, between the Flank, and thZ 
Point where the Fichant Line of Defence ends. 18,! 
James il/iV//. Did. (ed. 3) s. v. Fortification, Flanks of tL 
Bastion are the parts- between the faces and the curiam 
1868 Kinglake Cr/V//rrt (1877) III. v. 364 At the flanks of 
the bastions. 

8. In other technical uses ; a. Arch. (See quot 
1874). b. JJ/rc//, (See quot. 1842). 

2842 Francis Did. ArtSj etc., Flank, the straight part 
of the tooth of a wheel which receives the impulse. 187/ 
Knight Did. Mech. I. 876/1 Flank (Architecture) the 
haunch of an arch; the shoulder between the crown and 
the springing. 

III. 9 . atlrih.'OXi^ Comb.,xs.%fiank-picce’, (senses 
6, 7) ns flank attack, company, defence, file, fin, 
march, movement, officer-, flank'wise adv. Also, 
flank-bone, the ilium orhanneh-bone; flank-wall, 
a side wall. 

2876 VoYLE Milit. Did. (ed. 3)^ *Flank-aitack..(s^t d 
the modes of attack \vhereby the side or flank of an army., 
is attacked. 2668 Culpepper & Cole Barlhol. Auat. iv. 
xvi, 3st Os Innominatum. .which some term.. the •Flank- 
bone. 2809 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 324 The *ilank 
companies of the 29th, 43rd and 52nd Regiments. j8<i 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 150 If the church is not built 
on a plan favourable to *flank defence. 2810 James Milit. 
Did. (ed. 3', ^Flank-files are the two first men on the 
right and the two last men on the left, telling downward! 
from the right. 1820 Wellington in Gurw. Desp, VI. 
331 Be prepared, particularly with your *fiank fire every 
morning. x866 E. B. Hamley Operat. War vl. 404 Thus 
Bulow’s march to the field of Waterloo was a«*flank march. 
2796 Instr. Ip Reg, Cazmlry (1813) 39 In the *flank move- 
ments of ranks by three’s or by two’s. 2601 Cotcr., Souh- 
Poictrine, the *flanke-peece, or bottome of the brisket of 
an Oxe, &c. 2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 265 If the House 
had stood by it self, then we might have had light to the 
Stairs from the *Flank Wall. 2819 Rees Cyct., Flank- 
walls, in Engineery, are the same with wing or return-rtalls 
of a lock or bridge. 2603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 148 
He pursued them, and charged them "flank-wise. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea II. 279 Battalions of infantry which.. 
Mentschikoffhad been moving flankwise. 

Flan^ (flsegk), sb.'^ Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 
flaunke, 6 flanke, 9 dial, vlank. [Cf- Flake sb.-, 
of which’ this may be a nasalized form; Sw. has 
{snd)fianka a snowflake.] = Flake sbi^ 2. 

23. : E. E. Allit. P. B. 954 Fclle flaunkes of fyr & flakes 
of soufre. 2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in HolinshedW. 
148/1 His companie. .carried vpon the ends of their poles 
flankes of fier. x888 Elworthv W. Somerset Woni-bk,, 
The vlanks was blowin all over the place. 


Plank (fleeqk), V. Also 6-7 flanok(e, flanke, 
(7 flanque). [f. Flank Cf. Ex.planqueri] 
tl. intr. To shoot on the flank or sideways; to 
deliver a raking fire. Obs. 

2548 W. Patten E.xped. Scotl. N >’ij, Loopboles as well 
for shooting directly foorthward as for flankyng at hand. 

2 . traits. To guard, protect, strengthen, or defend 
on the flank. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. iv, xi. 36 A brasen w’all, Which mote 
tlie feebled Briton.s strongly flancke Against the Picts. 
2598 Barret Thcor. IVarres iii, ii. 70 Some do yse to 
flanke the two sides of the battell with sleeues of shot. 
x6o8 Grimstonc Hist. France (1611) 464 The Brittons 
horse that flanked the armie, growes amazed, and leaues 
the foote naked. 1638 Sir T\ Herbert Trav. {ed. 2) 3 ^ 
A Castle. . flanckt with Ordnance. z 66 z J. Davies lr.fl/<r«* 
delslo's Trav. 215 The AValls are very broad, and flank 0 
with Towers. 1666 Drydcn Ann. Rlirab. xxvi, Our per- 
fum’d prey .flank'd with rocks, did close in covert l.iy. 
2704 Hymn Vid. Ix, Tliis Wing the Woods may flank, the 
Castle that. 2783 Watson Philip III (1839) ^ A .^rong 
intrenchment, flanked with bastions, 1837 H- ^ 
BROOKE in ^,^^(1873) 409 The parts of the wall do not wen 
flank each other. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 385 It was 
flanked throughout its length by towers at equal distances 
of two hundred feet. 

fig- *680 J. Scott Serm. Wks. 1718 II. 24 */. 

Flank and Rear our Discourses with Military Allus*c['^^ 
*757 Monitor No. 100 P 8 Ambitious men flank >' 

one crime with another. 2884 Chr, World 25 995/^ 

Flanking himself with an apt quotation from the Pfalms 
absol. 2644 pRYNNE & Walker Fiennes' Trial, App. 
Fortified with a gallant Parrapet well flanking. *07 
Lacey Ir. Tacqnett's Milit. Archit. iii. 4 Each part ol tn 
Fortification must flanque and be flanqued. 

3 . To menace or attack the flank of; to take m 

flank. Of artillery: To fire sideways upon, to nike. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 223 Flancking and scouring a 
the ditch with their harquebu.ssie. 2600 Holland x. 7 
XXV. 564 Beaten back affront, beset behind, flanked on 
sides . . and environned round. 2736 Lcdiard Life i , 
borough III. 40 The Enemy had, from hence, yen' m 
flank'd the Right of the Approaches. 2782 P. H. dR 
Mem. I. 29 One of our own guns . . unhappily 
object, the ball flanked our own trenches. *8*® Lmr 
Monast. i, An advanced angle. .w'ilh shot-holes for flan s 
the door-way. _ , ^ 

absol. 2654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 70 To . 

enemy in the rear to march after, and so to flank or one . 

i’b. To place (artillery, a battery) on the 
for either attack or defence. Obs. rare. . 

2653 H. CoGAN ir. Pinto's Trav. v. 22 They had 
up the Galley, and by it raised up a platform, where po 
they had flanked 25 Pieces of Ordnance. ^ . 

4 . To take up or be posted in a position at in 
flank of ; to be placed or situated on either sick- o . 
Also pass., To be flanked by or luitly- to have 
situated or stationed on the flanks or sides. 

2652 Davenant Gondibert III. ii. -wi, Prostrate alea s 
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With Forrests 'flanck’d, where shade to darkness grew. 
a 174S C 34 Where stately colonades 

are flank’d with trees. *779 J. Moore VitwSoc, Fr. (1789) 
I. xxiv. 188 A well made road . . flanked on each side by 
very high hilKs. 1838 Dickens AVc/l Nick, xv, These viands 
being flanked by a bottle of spirits & a pot of porter. r86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 23 High mountains flanked us on 
either side. 1871 L. Stephen Player. Fur. iv. § 3. 231 
A mountain, flanked by real precipices, 

f.b. intr. To occupy a flank position, border 
on or upon, Obs. 

1604 Gkimstone Hist. Siege Osiend 192 Ten others fern- 
brasures) .. flanke vppon the approches.^ ax6So Butler 
Mil/orddiaven Rem. (1759) I. 417 That Side which flanks 
on the Sea and Haven needs no Art to fortify it. X828 
Webster, Flank, v. i. to be posted on the side. 

6. irans. To march past or go round the flank 
of ; in qnot. iransf. 

1893 IVestm. Gaz. 22 Dec. 2/3 Did they flank the snow 
and go round to the right, or did they bring the whole 
avalanche down on top of them ? 

b. U.S. slang. To dodge, etc. (see quot.) 

187a De Vere V. 286 The term to Jlanh, 

which, from the strategy of the generals, descended in the 
mouth of privates to very lowly*. meanings. When the 
men wished to escape the attention of pickets and guards 
by slipping past them, they said they Jlanked them ; drill 
and detail and every irksome duty was flanked, when it 
could be avoided by some cunning trick. Soon.. the poor 
farmer yirsAfl anked oyxt of his pig and his poultry. 

6. In various nonce>uses. a. To strike on the 
flank or side. b. Of a ship : To present the flank 
or broadside to (a gate), c. To Jiank t/ozvn : to 
bring denan upon the flanks or hips. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 501 As the said wind m.iy flanke 
it on the side. 1704 Swift Bati. Bks. (end), flanking 
down his Arms close to his Ribs, hoping to save his Body. 
176* Falconer Shifliur. 11. 208 For this assault should either 
quarter feel, Again to flank the tempest she might reel. 
Hence FIa*nkiug vbl. sb., oxtUppl. a. 

1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4082/3 There is a Flanking Line 
which runs from the Round 'Tower. 1813 Scott Roheby 
V. iii, The flanking guns dismounted lie. x84x Lever 
C. O'Malley xc. Who poured in a flanking fire. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr, L v. 294 When he has built his first 
flanking works, he wants to protect these works in the 
same way. 1870 Daily Neivs 20 Oct., This distant flanking 
of their line of communication made the defences that they 
raised all the easier to examine. ' x886 Willis •& Clark 
Cambridge II. 508 The flanking turrets. 

Flank (fln:ijk), [Onomatopoeic; cf. flick, 
s/ank.] trans. To whip with a light, sudden 
stroke, to flick ; also, to crack (a whip!. 

^ X830 Lytton P. Clifford iii, He then, taking up the driv* 
ing whip, flanked a ny from the opposite wall. \8^Anglo' 
Sapphic Ode in Whibley Cap and Gotun 136 Ki«s up a 
row, gets drunk or flanks a landemAVhip out of window. 
x86i hiRS. Penny Romance Dull Life vii. 52 He still 
e&sed his feelings by flanking everything in the room with 
a very dusty pocket«handkerchief. 

+ Fla’ilkard. Obs. Hunting, [a. OF. {itocud) 
Cf. Flancaku.] See 

quot. 1576 ; also ? Irons/, a wound in the side, 

1567 Harman Caveat iShaks, Soc.) tig Some preuye wounde 
festred with a fylthy firy fiankard. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 
128 Two [knottes or nuttes) whiche are in the flankes of the 
Deare and are called'flankardes. x6x6 In Bullokar. 
Planked (flsegkt),///. a.l [f. Flank v. + -edL] 
In senses of the vb. 

1706 Phillips {cd. Kersey), Flanked Angle, the Angle 
made by the two Faces of the Bastion. Ibid., Flank’d or 
Double Tenaille. See Tenaille. x8*8 J. M. Sfearman 
Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 44 The barbette batteries must be 
established in the flanked angles of the bastions. 

Planked (flsegkt), ppl. [f. Flank sb.'^ + 

-ED 2.] Having a flank or flanks only with de- 
fining word, z/jiiU-flanked. v 

1634 Heywood Witches Lane. iv. Wks, 'i874 IV. 223 He's 
broad buttock’d and full flanck’d. 

Planker (flze'gkoi), sb^ Also 6 flancker, 7 
flankier. [f. Flank +-erL] 

1 . A fortification projecting so as to flank or defend 
another part, or to command the flank of an assail- 
ing enemy. 

X5SO-X Edward VI. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 307 Also for 
flankers at the kepe of Guisnes willed to be made. 1647 
Spricge Anglia Rediv. (1854) t8i The west-gate, wherein 
were four pieces of ordnance, and two in the flanker. 1698 
Fryer E. India ^ Persia 59 The Ca.?tle is seated towards 
the bottom of the Bay, commanding it every way from the 
Points and Flankiers. 1753 J. Bowdoin Let. to Franklin 
12 Nov. in Franklin's IVks. (1887) II. 317 note. At each 
corner a flanker, in which is a couple of canon. X813 Scott 
Tricrm. ni. xv. Embattled high and proudly towered, 
Shaded by ponderous flankers. 

*i' 2 . A cannon posted so as to flank a position. 
1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 107 The flankers then in 
murdring holes that lay Went of and slew, God knowes 
stout men enow. Holinshed Citron. III. xigi/z 

Capteine Vaughan. .entered the ditches, and viewed the 
flankers ; whereupon the French shot off the same flankers. 

3 . One posted or stationed on either flank, a. 
AAV. One of a detachment of skirmishers thrown 
out ontheflanksof an army when marching, toguard 
the line of march. Usually//. [^Y.flanqueur.'] 
X586 J. Hooker Girald. irel. in HolinshedW. 159 Setting 
out his flankers in severall places. 1635 Barriffe Mil. 
Discip. Ixi, (1643) t6 The Pikes being the Flanquers. 1796 
Steomau Surinam 11 . xx. 96 With a few flankers or rifle- 
men_ outside the whole. 1863 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 52 Their 
services as scouts and flankers proved invaluable. 


b. in non-military uses. 

^8^^ Lady I^Iorcan O'Briens ^ O'Flakertys I. 219 Ladj' 
Honoria was still excluded.. by a blockade of carriages, 
and her old flanker the Castleknock. 1893 Standard 
Diet,, Flanker 2, In grouse-driving, one of the men walk- 
ing on the flanks of the line of drivers, to keep the birds 
in the desired line of flight. 

4 . Anything which flanks or adjoins laterally: 
esp. a. a side-wall of a courtyard ; a wing of 
a building ; b. a side-piece of timber ; c. a side- 
piece of armour (see quot. i659), = Flancard ; 
i'd. a footpath bytliesideofa higliway,aside- walk; 

e. one of the side horses in a three-horse vehicle. 

x6oo SuRFLET Couttirie Fartne 11. Uv. 377* To make them 

[citron-trees] a hood and flankers of Bay trees. x6ix 
CoTGii., Flanchere^ A flanker, side peece, or flanking peece 
of timber, in building. 1631 Earl Cork Diary in Lismore 
Papers Ser. 1. (1886) 111 . 102 He bwy!ding..an english 
howse. .with a fflankers. X659 Torriano, /V/twe/tr/, flankers, 
or sidepieces for an armed man or barbed horse. 1682 Wood 
Z.^(i 894) III. 25 The highway.. pitched.. the middle part 
with Peebles, and the two collaterals or flankers with hard 
white stone. X823 Scott Let. to D. Terry 29 Oct. in Lock- 
kart. The front of the hou.se is now enclosed by a court-yard 
wall with flankers of 100 feet. 1879 0*DoKOVANiQi?/ii/i' 
Ne^vs 16 Apr, 3/1 While the central animal is. .running along 
a deep narrow cutting, the flankers are on the top of high 
banks on either side ; or vice versa. 

Fla'nker, si.- [f. Flanker v.-} (See quots.) 

1840 (iossF. Canadiatt Nat. 11 They, .throw out lighted 
fragments, ‘flankers', as they are called. 1847 Halliwell, 
/YrtwXrr, a .spdik of fire. West. 

Flanker (flre-gkaj), Obs. exc. arch. ff. 
Flanker sb .^ ; cf. however T^xs.flankeercn, ad. F, 
Jlanqucr to Flank.] 

1 . irans. To support or protect on the flanks ; to 
defend or command from a flanker; to strengthen 
with flankers. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres iv. 1. 96 At euery angle of 
the battelL.a good squadron of hluskets. .to flanker it 
euery way. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 191 He began 
his first peece of fortification, vpon a Rocke which flankers 
the Kings Castle. 1633 T. Stafford Pae. Hib. it.xxi. 233 
The ground . . was flankerd from the Earles quarter by 
the Cannon. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (id/;) 40 The 
City is compassed vrith a thick Stone Wall, flankerd and 
moated about. x72t-i8ooin Bailey, To to fortify 
the Walls of a City with Bulwarks or Countermures. 

Jig. x6xatr. Benvertutds Passenger \\. i.§a7.433The Philo- 
soplier also flanckers this intention of ours, xfiat Earl Cork 
in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) III. 28 This purchase 
will.. secure and flanker yt [property] in tyme of trouble, 

2 . intr. To make an attack on the flank. 

x6o3 Knollf.s Hist. Turks (1621) 619 One of these great 
mounts he cast up directly against the face of the towne, 
and the other at a corner of the same, to flanker alongst 
the wall, 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) ao Where^ those sharp 
winds do rather flanker th.'in bloiv fully opposite upon our 
plantations. 

Hence Fla'nkered ppl. a. 

x86q Whittier Truce <»/ Pis. 18 The grim, Hankered 
block-house, bound With bristling paltsade.s. 

t Fla'nker, v.^ Obs. [f. Flank sb.’^ -h -er 5 ; cf. 
/lacker, Jlicker^ intr. To sparkle. Hence Pla'n- 
kering ppl. a. 

xjdy Turberv. EpHaphes, etc. 127 The fit^ of love And 
flanckring sparkes of Cupids fire. 1577 T. Kendall 
Flo^vers 0/ Epi^r, 49 By flanckeryng flame of firie love, to 
cinders men are wome. 

Flanky : see F'lunkey. 

Flann : see Flan. 

Flannel (flaemel), sb. Forms : fi-S, 9 {dial.') 
flantn)en, 6-7 flaii(n)iiig, flan(n)ell, (7 flan- 
nion), 7, 9 (diali) flannin, 8 Sc. flainen, 6- 
flannel. [Of uncertain etymolog)'. App. first 
recorded in Eng., whence the continental forms 
were prob. adopted: Y.Jianellc (late 17th c.), It. 
/rannella, /rcnella,fiannella, Sp. Jlancla, /ranela, 
Vg./arinella (? influenced by /arinha flour), Ger. 
jlancll (1715), Ou. /and, /end. As flannel was 
already in 26th c. a well-known production of 
AVales, a Welsh origin for the word seems antece- 
dently likely. Some scholars have conjectured 
that the form /annen is the original, and is a cor- 
ruption of Welsh gwlanen ‘a flannel’ (O. Pughe), 

f. gxvldn wool («=Ir. <7/nn;r OCeltic *ulandi^ 
older *wland). This is plausible, but involves 
some difficulties: the Welsh word is not originally 
a name for the material, but (as is indicated by 
its formation with the individualizing suffix ‘Cn) 
means literally an article or piece of material 
made of wool ; and the assumed change of /annen 
into /annd is perh. less explicable than would be 
the contrary change, which might be ascribed to 
the analogy of linen, ‘woollen. Another suggestion 
is that the word is an AF. diminutive of OY./aine 
blanket or coverlet.] 

1 . An open woollen stuff, of various degrees of 
fineness, usually without a nap. 

1^0^ Privy Purse Exp. Elis. o/York (1830) 94 For iiij 
yerdes of fflanell . .iiij j. Sidney Arcadia ii. ii. § t 

99 She found Dorus, apparelled in flanen. 2597 T. T, 
Serm. Paules C. 54 Thou shall haue course flaning to be 
thy best attyre. 265* Sessions Ree. Wenlock 9 Aug. in 
Jackson & Burne ShroPsh. Folk-lore xxxii. (18831 480 John 
Eavens badger of flanen. 2677-8 Marvell Corr. cccxxit. 1 


Wks. 1872-5 II. 581 Greater penallyes upon those that do 
not bury in flannell. 2704 F. Fuller Med. Gymu. djzj) 
212 Flannel is scarce necessarj* or convenient on this side 
old Age. x79o^Burns^ Taw/ o' Shanter 153 Had.. their 
sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen, Been snaw-while seven- 
teen hunder linnen ! 1849 Claridge Cold Water-cure 69 
Mr. Priessnitz expects all his patients to leave off w’earlng 
flannel . . next to the body. 1882 Beck Draper's Diet. s. v. 
Flannel, Such [Flannels] as have the pile raised on one .side 
..are termed Raised Flannels; when both sides are so 
covered they are Double-raised Flannels. 

b. pi. Different kinds of flannel ; flannel goods 
in general. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 § I Logwood . . wherewith divers 
Dyers . . dye . . Caps, Flannels. 2643 Prynne Open. Gt. Seale 
21 All Worsteds and Flannins within these Townes and their 
Suburbs. 2875 lire's Diet. Art?,\\.efix In Ireland a few 
varieties of low flannels and coatings, called Galways, are 
manufactured from Irish grown wool. 

•\' c. With reference to the obligation of burying 
in woollen (18 & 19 Chas. II, c. 4) : A shroud. Obs. 

^22683 Oldham Sat. in Poems 4 Transl, (1684) 174 He 
Could not save Enough to purchase Flannel, and a Grave. 
2683 Tryon Way to Health 320/1 Ifthey escape the Wooden 
Tenement and Flannel. 

d. Ludicrously used to designate a Welshman. 
2598 Shaks. Merry W, v. v. 172 I am not able to answer 
the Welsh flannel. 

2 . pi. a. Underclothing made of flannel ; also, 
pieces of flannel used for bandages, etc. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 296 Having .. my flannels 
taken off my legs. 2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. I. 17 Apr., 
She forgot to pack up my flannels. 2842 Emerson Nat., 
Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 274 A universe xn slippers and 
flannels. 

b. Garments of flannel, for boating, cricket, etc. : 
io get or receive onds /annds (see quot. 1889). 

x888 J. Payn Mirbridge ix, He had worn cricketing 
flannels. x8& Boy's Own Paper 24 Aug. 746/1 Careless 
schoolboys.. Hghtly dressed in flannels. 28^ BARRirRE & 
Leland S'lang, Flannels (Harrow), to get one's flannels is 
to obtain promotion to the school cricket, or football eleven. 

3. ^See quot.) 

2884 Knight Diet. Mcch. IV. 346/1 Flannel, the first stage 
in the manufacture of plain cloth. 

4 . irans/. 2u.NaHiral/annd{%ttcp\Q\..\%i/i). b. 
In popular names of certain woolly-leaved plants : 
Poor Mads Flannel « Adam’s flannel ; Our 
Lord's or Ottr Saviour's Flannel: Eeikutn vuL 
gare (Britten & H.), c. slang quot. 1823). 

2823 ‘ J. Bee ’ Slang, Flannel ^warm\ grog, punch, or gin- 
twist, with a dash of beer in. 2856 Griffith & Henfkey 
Microgr. Did. 265 Flannd, Natural, a harsh fibrous 
texture, .sometimes found covering meadow.^:, rocks, etc,, 
after an inundation. It consists of the interwoven filaments 
of Conferva, with adherent or entangled DIatomacete, In- 
fusoria, crystals of carbonate of lime, etc. 

6 . attrib. or adj. a. Made of flannel. 

2585 Hicins Junius' Nomenclator 164 A flanell peticoate. 
x6xi Florio, Barnbaginn, bumbaslne. Also a flanell wast- 
cote. 2628 Brathwait Rem, a/ler Death, Deser. Death 
V, He weares Nomanile, flanning irowses. a 2700 ?Drydp.n 
Suum cuigue In flannen robes the coughing ghost does walk. 
2784 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 9 Feb., I have ju.sl be- 
spoke a flannel dress. 2857 Hughes Tom Bronvn n.-viii, 
In white flannel shirt and trousers. 

b. In noncosises : Resembling flannel. 

2764 Walyole Lett. (1820) HI. 9, I have little fevers every 
night, which bid me repair to a more flannel climate. 2795 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks, 1812 IV. 186 A pair 
of flannel cheeks composed her face. 


0 . attrib. and comb, as /annd-maker, trade, 
’Weaver, -weaving', also '|* flannel-act (cf. i c); 
flannel-cake, a kind of thin griddle-cake; flan- 
nel-flower, -plant, the mullein ; hence flannel- 
leaf ; flannel rash (see quot.) ; flannel-weed, 
some water-plant.' 

2678 T. Jones OJ Heart Serveraign 403 (By a Canonical 
*FIannel Act)[il]must be buried out of the way, as useless. 
2792 Munchhausetl s Trav. x.xix. 131 Ten thousand thousand 
Naples biscuits, crackers, buns, aud *flannel*cukes. 2822 
Clare Vilt, Minstr. I. 214 Antique mullein's *fiannel. 
leaves. 2702 Cond. Gaz.Ho. 3776/4 John Judd..*FIannel- 
raaker. 2848 W. A. Bromfield in Phytalogist 1 II, 598 Per- 
bascunt thapsus. .from the texture of the leaves known here 
[Hampshire] sometimes as the ‘*flannel-plant\ x888W._A. 
Jamieson Dis. Skin iii. (1891) 41 The ‘*flannel rash' which 
Hutchinson and others have noticed on the chest . . is another 
instance of an eruption due^ to clothing. 1879 F*uycl. Brit. 
IX. 292/1 Blankets, a special branch of the ^flannel Jrade. 
Ibid. Nearly the whole population . . finds occupation in 
*flannel weaving. 2893 Pall Mall G. 10 ]^uly 10^ The 
rains, .have put a Htlle more water into the river, and there 
is not so much *flannel weed to contend with. 

Flannel (flse*nel), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. a. To 
wrap in flannel, b. To rub with flannel. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos, Our Parish vi, The children 
were yellow-soaped and flannelled. Ibid., Tates 1, I he 
second-floor front was scrubbed, and washed, and flannelled. 

Hence Pla*nnelled ppl. a. 

2784 J. Belknap Belknap Papers (1877) I- 3^3 She knows 
what it is to tend a flannelled pair of legs and hands. « 2 *M 5 
Hood To Grimaldi Joseph! they say thoust left tJie 
stage, To. .taste the flannell'd ease of age. 

3 naanelette (fl£en«le-t). Also flanneUette. 
[f. Flannel + -ETTE.] a. (See quot. issa.; 

A cotton fabric, made in imitation 

l88jCAULFElLD&S.WARD.Dfc/. A 

a description of a verj’ soft Flannel, me nn„ ^ 

width. 1887 Daily Arwr 12 Jan. 3/r ^ ^ 

poverty-stricken article called flannelette. iSy, i-aa, 7 
Aug.- 172/2 Flannelette is not flanncL 
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Plannelly (fire-neli), a. [f. as prec. + -ly 1.] 
Characteristic or of the nature of flannel ; flannel- 
like. Alsoy?^. (In quot. 1842 quasiWz/.) 

^1839 IjANDor nnd. Convers. Sotithey <ji* Lnndor Wks. 
1846 II. 174A dreary hydropathy and fianelly voices of 
thes\vathed and sinewless. 184* Bischoff lyooUen Mantt/. 
(1862) II. 148 It [the wool] works more flannelly. X889 H. A. 
Dodds Rep. Paris Exhib. 5 The sooty ‘ flannelly’ appearance 
of the manipulation in some of the exhibits. 

Planning (flce-nig), 7 /b/. sb^ [f. Flan v. + 
-ING 1.] (See quots.) 

1849-soWKALE Diet, Terms^ Flniining. the internal splay 
of a window'jamb. 1852 Raine North Durham referred to 
in Diet. Arch. lArch. Publ. Soc. 1862'. , 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech, I. 876/2 Planning (Building), the internal flare of a 
window jamb. eudrasure. Or of a fireplace 

-Flanque, Flanqued Her. ; see Flanch sb.'^ 
Plant, obs. form of Flaunt. 
i'Plahta'do. Obs. [?f. Flaunt v. with 
pseudo-Sp. ending.] ? Flaunting. Also attrib. 

1583 STANYHURST.<£’«tfrV I. (Arb.) 18 Thee Troian nauye.. 
the sea salte foaming wyth braue flantadoe dyd harrow. 
x594[see Firkinc]. 

t Plantitanting', ///. a. uouce-wd. [A re- 
duplicated formation on Jianting =» Flaunting. 
Cf. Flaunt-tant.] Flaunting. 

. 1556 Nashe Saffron Walden 71 In that flourishing flanti* 
tanting goutie omega fist. 

Flap (flsep), sb. Forms: 4-7 flappe (dflepe), 
7-8 fiapp, 5~ flap. [f. next vb. ; cf. Du._/ 7 (rt/ blow, 
fly-flapper, lid of a can.] 

I. The action of the vb. Flap. 

f 1 . A blow, slap, stroke. Also Jig. Obs. 

£“1330 Artlu <5* Merl. ^84 With faiichouns, axes and 
battes, Ich gaue other sori flappes, 1377 Langu. P. PI, B. 
xni. 67 This freke . . Preched of penaunces . . And flappes of 
scourges. <^1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 206, I shalle ' 
lene you a flap, My strengthe for to kythe. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, I. 382 Thair freikis fell with mony fercie flap. I 

b. A blow given with something broad and 
loose (cf. 2). Also Jig. f A Jlap with a Jox tail'. 
Jig. ? a contemptuous dismissal ; a trivial rebuke 
(cf. Flap v. 2 d). 

*?53 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 38 So that he [the lawyer] 
gaineth alwaies. .whereas the other eet a warme Sonne often 
tymes, and a flappe with a Foxe taile, for all that euer thei 
haue spente. 1598 Florio, Pageiolata, a flim-flam tale . , a 
flap with a foxetaile. 1653 A. Wilson Inconst. Lady in. i, 
Liquorish flies do sometimes meet with flaps. 17x7 Wilt 0/ 
S. 7 aehsott, If the Beadle make any demand. .send him 
awa^ with a Flapp of a Fox taile, i7z6S\viPT GuIlwer 
III. fi. X7 This Flapper is . . employed . . to give him a soft 
Flap on his Eyes. X727 Gay Lady <5- Wasp 8 The slightest 
flap a fly can chase, a X734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 84 (1740) 
7^ I found another Flap for the House of Peers. 

2 . * The motion of something broad and loose ’ 
(J.), as a wing or a fly-flapper ; the noise produced 
by its motion, or by contact with some other 
object. Cf. Flap v. 5. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V. 9 The flap of a swan’s 
wing would break a man's leg. x8x6 Byron Siege Cor. xxii, 
The flap of the banners, that flit as they're borne. 1823 
Scott Peveril ix, The flap of their wings must have been 
gracious in the ear of the famished prophet. X859 Kingsley 
Misc. fi86ol I. 152, I can hear the flap^ and snort of the 
dogs’ nostrils. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. i. 226 A gnat can 
execute many thousand flaps of its little wings in a second. 

II. Concrete uses. 

't* 3 . Something broad to strike with ; esp. a fly- 
flapper. Obs. 

CX440 Promp. PariK 163 Flappe, instrumente to smyte 
wythe flyys, ^1515 Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy Soc.l 2 In his 
handc he bare a flap for flyes. 1558 Phaer AEneid v. Argt, 

L iv b, Y® game called Cosstus (which is fighting with bagges 
or flappes of leather hanging bystringes, wherin is either 
lead or sand). 1624 HEYWooD Crt//fwJ i. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
IV, The butchers wyves . . stood with thelre flapps in thelre 
hands like fanns. 1726 Swift Gulliver iii. ii. 19 A young 
Man with a Flap came up to my side, and flapt me gently 
on the Right Ear, 

4. ‘ Anything that hangs broad and loose, fastened 
only by one side’ (J.)- 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court 1166 With a flap afore his 
eye, x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 45- Cr. v. i. 36 Thou greene Sarcenet 
flap for a sore eye. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 131 The lesser 
having small roundish flapps on either side of the body. 
1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4058/6 A Negro Boy., the Flap of 
one of his Ears being cut off. 1849 Parkman Oregon Tr. 
(1872) 192, I pul aside the leather flap that covered the low, 
opening. 1891 Kipling Light that Failed x, [He] gave’ 
mm a letter with a black M on the envelope flap. 

b, A pendant portion of a garment, hat, or cap. 
Hence applied to the garment or hat itself {slattg'). 

1530 Palsgr. 220/2 Flappe of a ■ gowne, cappe. 1590 
Greene Mourn. Gann. (t6i6) ii His coat was greene.. 
Turned oucr with a flappe. 1632 Sherwood, The flap, or 
back point of a friers cowle, cabuer, 1699 Dampieu Voy. 
II. III. 64 We spread abroad the Flaps of our Coats. 1707 
Hearne CVZ/rrA 14 Sept, Anarmfull of y™ he took home, 
covering them with one flap of his Gown. 17x3 Swift 
Frenzy y, Dennis^ The flap of his breeches dangled be- 
tween his legs. 1792 Mad. D'Ardlay Let. to Mrs. Phillips 
Nov., An old-fashioned suit of clothes, with long flaps to 
a waistcoat [elc.1. *875 Plain Ncedl(rtverk 18 The old- 

fashioned shift with flaps, 1892 C. T. Mountaineering 
iv. 104 Tying the flaps of his hat over his cars. 

c. Of a saddle ; also trausf. 

1849 'b>lvt(cmsQS Siluria v.95 A geolo^c.il saddle, having 
one thin and partly metamorphosed flap only on the east 
side. iB 36 EncycL Brit. XXI. 142/x The saddle . . consists 
of the tree.. the scat, the skirls, and the flaps. 


d. The tail of a crustacean. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VI. 373 The spawn . . sticks to the 
barbs under the flap, or more properly the tail [of the crab]. 

1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. wii. (ed. 2) 173 The terminal 
flap of this gigantic crustacean was . . continuous. ' 

6. (See quot.) 

1669 Hacke Orig. Voy, (1699)111.62 Penguins .. have 
neither Feathers nor Wings, out only two Fins or Flaps, 
wherewith they are helped to swim. 

6. Something broad and flat, hanging or working 
(vertically) on or as on a hinge. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Bi/oris^ Bifore fenestrx 
. . with two flappes. 1754 A Murphy Gray's Inn yrnl. No. 
103 ? g One Table, the Flap broken. 1825 J, Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 140 He makes each sail . . to consist of 
six or eight flaps or vanes .. moving upon hinges. 1840 
Dickens Barn. R-udge iv, It [the cellar] had a great black 
wooden flap or shutter. 1859 Musketry Instr. 71 The first 
and second class men . . should be trained to fire at 300 
and 400 yards with the flap of back-sight down. 1867 
Trollope Chron. Barset \. iv, 27 There was a table.. one 
flap of it was gone altogether. 

b. A valve. Tide Jlap\ a valve used to shut 
off the tide-water from a sewer. 

1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine ^1^® 

valves or flaps, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.^ Pl^Pt the leather or 
valve of a pump. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 55/2 A Col- 
lection of Sanitary Iron work, such as.. tide flaps, &c. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 1/3 We descend to the other side of 
the * flap ’ — the men's term for a ‘ penstock *, 

c. Aiiat. .'t*(fl) The epiglottis. Ohs. {b) In 
fishes : The operculum or gilFcover ; a similar 
cover for the nostril. 

c 1550 H. Lloyd Treas. Health H iv, Agaynst al grefes in 
the flap beinge in the mouth Avhychecouerelh the wind pipe. 
x68i W. Rodertson Phraseol. Gen. (16931 1224 The cover or 
flap of the throat, x8o2BiNCLEV.<4«i//r./>Vc>^.(i8i3) 

L 37 They fill their mouth with water, then throw it nack- 
wards with so much force as to lift open the great flap, 
and force it out behind. x88i Gunther in EncycL Brit. 
XII. 637 Nostrils of Raia lemprieri^ with nasal flaps 
reverted. 

d. One of the floats of a paddle-wheel, 

1840 Thackeray Catherine vi, The Ensign's arms were 
working up and down, .like the flaps of a paddle wheel. 

6. Something broad and loose, irrespectively of 
connexion with anything else ; esp. an overlying 
layer ; a broad piece of any material. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 187 We are all framed of 
flaps and patclies and of so shapelesse and diverse a con- 
texture, that [etc.], a 1634 Randolph Hey Jor Honesty w 
Wks. (1875)474 A rump or a flap of mutton were a fee For 
Jove’s own breakfast. 1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G. i, Wks. 
1799 I, 173 The damn'd fat flaps of shoulders of mutton, 

1843 Thackeray Contrib. to 'Punch* Wks. 1886 XXIV, 145 
The flap of a shoulder of mutton . . 1 ate cold. 2848 Bk, 
Snobs i, We . . had flaps of bread for plates. 1866 Daily Tel. 
18 Jan. 5/2 Large flaps of swine’s flesh, .make their appear- 
ance at breakfast, X884 Bower & Scott D x Bar^s Phancr. 
I I 4 The great flaps of cork on the cortex of Boswellia papy- 
rlfera. 1889 Barr^re & Leland Slangs Flap (thieves), sheet 
lead for roofs. 

b. A large, broad mushroom. Also Flab. 

X743 Pickering in Phil. Trans. XLIL 598 The thin Fila- 
ment is that to which the Edges of the ficad of the Mush- 
room adhere, while it is, what is commonly called, a Button, 
and from which it separates by expanding to a Flap. 1769 
JIbs. 'RKfFhLSi Eng,HoJtsekpr.(TJ^Z)36J Scrape large flaps 
. . and boil them in their own liquor. 1854 Eng, Cycl. 1. 
90/c The common mushroom, .in this state, .is called a flap, 
fc. collect. Scraps. Obs.—**. 

X730-6 Bailey (folio*, -moist meat for hogs. 

7 , Stifg. a, A portion of skin or flesh, separated 
from the underlying part, but remaining attached 
at the base. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 377 Placing 
the flap of the cornea in regular contact with the part with 
which it was naturally joined. 1856 Kane Arct, Expi. II. 
xii. 127 A flap let down from his forehead. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg, I, 536 ITie flaps were reflected and a large 
gland enucleated. 

b. A piece of flesh or skin grafted upon an 
injured or defective part. 

1813 J. Thomson Lect. Inffam. 225 The mode of repairing 
noses by a flap or portion of flesh taken from the arm. 1894 
Westm. Gaz. 31 Aug. 3/1 The grafting upon the injured .. 
part of flaps of skin taken, .from a neighbouring surface. 

. 8. pi. in ffartiery. A disease in the mouth of 
horses, 

, *5®7 k. Mascal Govt. Catlel ii. {1600) 163 Glges or flappes, 
is pimples or teates in the inside of his [a horse’s] mouth. 
x6x_o Markham Masterp. i. xii. 32 Swelling in the mouth, 
a signe either of canker, flaps, or lampasse. 17. . Farrier's 
Diet. (J.), When a horse has the flaps, you may perceive his 
lips swelled on both sides of his mouth. 1847 Youatt Horse 
viii. 206 The sublingual glands ., sometimes enlarge ..and 
are called gigs, and bladders, and Jlaps in the mouth. 

9 . dial, Qx slang. A woman or girl of light or 
loose character, 

1631 Mabbe Celestina ix. iio Fall to your flap, my Masters, 
ktsse and clip. Ibid. 112 Come hither, you foule flappes. 
1892 Northuinbld. Gloss. s.v., A young giddy girl is called 
a flap, or a woman who does not settle down to her domestic 
duties. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

10 . General relations, as flap-basket, -door, -seat, 
-trap, -valve, -window (sense 5) ; flap-eared adj. 

1862 Sat, Rei>. XIV. x86/z He goes out to all Lancashire 
with his little *flap-ba5ket, and doles out. .his two ounces of 
tea. 1844 Zoologist 11. 748 The ‘fl.ip-door of a glass hive is 
opened. x88t Raymond Mining Gloss., Flap-door, a man- 
hole door. 1596 SiiAKS. Tam, Shr. iv. L 160 A horson 
beetle-headed *flap-ear'd knaue. 1891 Daily News 4 Feb, 


3/4 hir. Samuel asked why *flap.seats -were ptrmlttftl 
at Drury-lane Theatre. 1858 Skyring's Builde^Fri^. 
Advt., *Flap Traps .. always kept in Stock. 1867^ W 
Coal ^ Coal-mining zii The chambers are fiu^ ‘ 
with *flap valves. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek. \. 876^2 Flat 
valve, a valve which opens and shuts upon one hinged side. 
A clack-valve. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 10 Leave 
open, .the door, hatchway or *flap-window. 

11. Special comb.: flap-apple = Flap..tack ib* 
flap-dock {also flap-dick, flap-a-dock), local names 
for the foxglove; S.a,ji-fTactvae = compound frac- 
ture ; flap-hat, one having flaps or a flapping 
brim ; flap-holder (see quot.) ; flap-leg, ic leg 
lh.Tt supports a flap of a table ; flap-mouth, a 
mouth with broad, hanging lips (whence Jap- 
viotUhed adj.) ; flap-operation Med. (see qnot. 
1884) ; flap-sight, in a rifle, one that turns up or 
down on a hinge ; flap-wing dial., the swift. ‘ 

1750 W. Ellis Country Housewife 25 Turnover, or *Flap- 
Apple, or Meat Pasties, 1846 E. Anglia Gloss. SuppL, 
*Flapdock, foxglove. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg, it. xxvi. 
165. I call this a *FIap-fracture, when the Wound of the 
broken leg goeth onely through the flesh and skin, and 
Cometh forth with the^ne end. x866 Brow.vinc in Mrs. 
OrrZr>^ (1891) 275 Great black *fiap hats. x8^ I^-ight 
Diet. Mech, IV, 346/1 * Flap Holder delicate 
prehensile instrument for holding flaps of sutures in confinri 
situations. 1882 Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 98 A *flap-ieg 
was let down; and., a table was improvised. 1631 
P. Fletcher Sicelides iii. iv, Fijb, So, haue you done? 
Fie *flapmouth. • Triton, thou beslauerest me. 159* Sh.-iks. 
Ven, di- Ad. 920 Another *flapmouthd mourner volies out 
his voyce. 1602 ind Pi. Retnni fr. Pamass. iv. il(Arb.) 
51 Begin thou Furor, and open like a phlaphmoutbd bound. 
1785 T. Jones in Med. Comtnun. IX. 326 {title) Case of 
a *FIap,Operation, united by first Intention. 1884 
Lex. s.v. Flap operation, a method of amputation in which 
a .. portion of the skin i.s reflected from the subjacent soft 
parts before these and the bones are divided. 1887 Rides 
Haggard Allan Quatennain (1888) 66 One of the repeaters 
. .fitted with ordinary *flap signts. 1B34 H. O’Brien A' wW 
Towers Irel. 38 This, it may be said, is applying a steam 
engine to crush a *fiapwing. 

Plap (flpcp), V. Also 4-6 flapp(e. [prob. of 
onomatopceic origin; cf. clap, slap, flack, t\z. Equi- 
valent words in form and sense are "Da.flapfln (0 
strike, clap, Gtr.flappen to clap, applaud.] 

'j- 1 . irans. To strike with a sudden blow.^ Also 
with doivn, in sunder. In later use chiefly imply- 
ing a stroke with a blunt weapon. Vhs, exc. 
dial. 

*ta 1400 Morte Arth, 2782 Alle J>e fle.sche of )>e flanke he 
flajjpes in sondyre. CX477 Caxton Jason 67 b,^ A 
whirling or tourbillion cam sodaynly and flapped him on the 
visage. 1526 Skelton MagnyJ. i525» I shall flappe hj’mas 
a foie to fall at my fete. 1843 T. Wilson Pitmoris Pay tt* 
Ixxvii, Flap her doun at yence wi* pouther. 

fb. intr, ox absol. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P, PL A. vii. 174 And flapten on with fleilts 

from morwe til euen. 1398 Trcvisa Barth. DtP. R. xii i*. 
(1495) 419 A storke .. smytyth other flappyth with nis oyl/^ 
CX400 Dcstr. Troy 7674 'redlus .. flappit at hym felly with 
a fync swerde. 014^ Toiofie/ey Myst.‘{S\iit^ts)zc 6 Now 
falle I the fyr.st to flap on hys hyde. , ,, 

fc. To flap in the mouth {with a He) ‘. to tell 
a barefaced falsehood to. Also, to flap ike He ut 
one's teeth. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 68, I will flappe Ferardo lo the 
mouth with some conceipt. x6ii Cotcr., Enibouchcr A vn 
stiensonge . . to . . flap in the mouth, with an 
CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) III. xxiii. 37 ^'hey will flap the 
lie in Truths teeth. x6^ Fuller Conun. Ruth (1868) i” ^ 
many children flap their parents in the mouth with a he- 

2 . To strike with something flexible and broad 
{e.g. a fly-flapper) ; to drive away or off', to put 
out (a light) as with a blow so given. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11795 Ten tymes be-tyde . . hit « 
was on fyre, & flappit out ©none Vnto smorther w ff'p’ ’ 

CX440 Promp. Paru. 164 Flappyn wythe a flappej/i^'i^r/ ■ 

X5S3 T. Wilson Rket. (1580) 201 When many flies . 
feedyng vpon his rawe fleshe . . he was contented ^ 
them flapte awaie. X603 Holland Pbutofchs It or. ^ 
With the rest of his taile he flapped and beat her 1 gg - 
1677 Compi. Servant-Maid 68 Take a clean linen 
gently flap it [the lace] over oftentimes. x720 bwirr 
liver 111. ii. 16 With these Bladders they now and 
flapped the Mouths and Ears of those "'b® stow 
them. 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 309 Yet let me flap tn 
with glided wings. 1842 Tennyson St. Simeon Myu J 
'They flapp’d my light out as I read. 1843 Le ' jL 
Trav. Phys, 1. i. i. 7, I was assured that two men 
run before me to flap away the flies. . . 

b. Of a bird : To strike with the /!al of tne 
wing ; also to drive off (etc’.) by flapping. , 

1585 J. B. tr. VireVsSch.Beaxtes D\, '^hen the 
tarieth over long in the feeldes, they [Pygeons] 
with their winges. x6ox Holland Pliny \. *7* 
the \vater with their wings. 1604 R. L'Estrance , 
ccclxxviii, The Eagle Flapt off the former Bhe 
Devoured the other (the Hare]. 1813 Busby 
847 llie cock.. flaps away the cfarkness with hl*''’{”NV!aD< 
WiFVEU AonianHours{iBzo)76 Night’s shrieking b‘ . 

the friezed window with her wing. 1827 
Stor7u’d67 They [doves] forc’d and flappit to the >i 
.spulyier and fae. _ -.i. .. Pin’ 

c. Jig. To call the attention of, as if 

to prompt, remind, Cf. quot. 1 726 in 2 and r 


TEti I. 


1790 Mad. D’Arblay j!7/fir7'20 May, * 

. .but a flapper ’• ‘V#.* r»nH rakes flapping 


lOthlng 


‘Yes, and he tokes flapping «n«r 
x883 Contemp. Rev. LIII. 13 They .. despatched i 
to London lo ‘flap* the Colonial Office. 


agent 
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d. intK To make a flap or stroke. Also with 
(/(nun. i* Ta Jlap at {something) with a fox's tail : 
said fg. of a lenient or pretended reproof. 

1581 Lambarde Eirat. iv. xvi. (1588) 582 This is but . . to 
strike or flap at a fault with a Foxe taile, and none other. 
CX839 Landor Ivtag. Cowr.Wks. (1846) II. ic8, I flap down 
with the border of my glove, and brush away . . these gos- 
samer pretensions. 

d'S. a. irans. To clap (the hands), b. inir. To 
clap, applaud. Also quasi-fni/zr. To clap (ap- 
plause) ; to signify by clapping. Ohs. 

1382 WvcLiF Prcv, xvii. 18 A fool man shal for ioje flappe 
with hondis. ' — Jer. v. 31 Prestus flappeden for io5e 
their bondes. 1585 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 42 Thee 
iloors hands clapping, the Troians, flapped. 

4. a. trails. To toss %vith a smart movement; 

to throw doxvn suddenly ; to fold roughly. 

Also, to toss (a pancake). Ohs. exc. dial. 

cx’^zQ Seuyn Sag-. iW.)766 The greihond. .hente the adder 
in strong ger, And flapped here al aboute his er.^ 1644 R. 
CuLMER Vathedrall jNe^ves Cnnierhury 5 The maid , . went 
to bed, leaving the Ruffe flapt together as her mistris had 
stamp! it. 1847 Halliwell, FIa/> a froize, to turn it in the 
pan without touching it. 1877 N. JF. Line. Gloss.^ * He 
flapped th’ newspaper doon upo’ th’ floor.' 

b. iiitr. To fall or throw oneself suddenly; 
to flop, colloq. 

x66o Fisher Kuslicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 448 He . . flaps 
suddainly down into a piece of Cow-dung. 1733 Foote 
Eitg. in Paris i. Wks. 1799 I. 36 Souse she flapp’d on her 
back. 1834 S. R. Maitland VobtntarySyst. (1837) 8g They 
.. flap down on their knees before the Bishop. 1865 Car- 
lyle Fredk.Gt.VWX. xvni. xiii. 50 Soldiers flap-down to 
drink it from the puddles. 

5. intr. Of anything attached at one extremity or 
loosely fastened : To swing or sway about loosely ; 
to flutter or oscillate as when moved by the wind. 
Often with the additional notion of making a noise 
by striking against something, or by the reciprocal 
concussion of the parts. 

1529 $tK.(L\.TQ^£ly7U}ur Rttviviyiigx^^ Naked pappes, That 
flyppes and flappes. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Pltnuers (1855) 9 
I'le let the Mam Saile flap against the yard. 16^ Quarles 
Embl. III. xi, My Canvace torn, it flaps from side to side. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies (1645) 370 This Diaphragma .. 
flappeth upon all occasions, as a drum head would do, 
if It were slack and moyst. X796 Southey Ball. Meir. 
T„ Rudiger Voem%yi.2X The long streamer fluttering fast, 
Flapp’d to the heavy gale. 1803 Words w. lyaggoner CcncX. 
so when windows flap. 1815 J. W. Croker In Croker 
Pafers U884) July, We arc now lying at sea with our sails 
flapping. X840 Dickens Bam. Rudge Iv, The cheery deep- 
red curtains flapped and fluttered idly in the wind. 2876 
E, Jenkins Blot Queen's Head 7 Proud of their sign-board 
wherever it flapped and shone. 2877 Holdemess Gloss., 
Flap, to close or shut with violence. * Shut deear or it’ll 
flap teea, ther's sike a wind.' 

b. trans. {causal) To cause to flap; to move 
(any surface) percussively. Also, to shut (a door) 
io sharply. 

1565-73 Cooper P/a«^a,Windesflap together 

wide garments in the aire. 1727 Swift Further Acc. E. 
Citrll, His books .. flapping their covers at him. x8ox 
Southey Thalala ni. ix, I hear the wind, that flaps The 
curtain of the tent. x8oi Lusignan II. 164, I. . flapped my 
door to, and locked it. 

6 . a. intr. Of a hat: To have the flap or flaps 
swaying up and down or drooping. 

1679 Trials of White, ^ Other fesuits 82 He had an old 
black Hat on that flapp’d. X72a-3 Guardian No. ii r 9 
He was so ill that his Hat began to flap. 

b. trans. To pull down the flaps of (a hat). 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) III. Ixxviii. 41 They had 
flapped their hats over their eyes. 1758 JoHNSON/<f/rr No. 
491*3 It began to rain . . he flapped bis hat. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge i, Wearing a hat flapped over his face. 

7. trails. To move up and down, beat (the wings). 

. 1567 Golding Ovid's Metam. vi. 1x6 But that she clad in 
feathers white hir lazie wings must flap. 1703 Dampier 
Voy, III. 115 They flew flapping their Wings like Lap- 
wings. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol it. loo The luxurious 
Wasp . . in the viscous Nectar plung’d. His filmy Pennons 
struggling flaps in vain. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 287 The 
Swift does not flap its wings so often as the Swallow. 

b. absol. and intr. To beat the wings; to make 
movements like the beating of wings. Also of 
wings : To move up and down, beat. 

x697DRYDENrS««Vf Ded. d iv, The Dlra. .flapping on the 
shield of Turnus. a 1704 R. L’Estrance fj.), ’Tis common 
for a duck to run flapping and fluttering away. x8zi Clare 
Vill, Minstr. I. 87 'I’hey [leaves] flap and whistle down. 
2823 Byron Island iv. xiii, While o’er them flapp'd the sea- 
birds’ dewy wing. 1842 Hood Turlies vii, Five splendid 
Turtles . .Were flapping all alive. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. ii. 21 Flap with the arms. 1874 T. Hardy 
Ci'cnvd II. vii. 81 A light flapped over the scene, as if re- 
fleeted from phosphorescent wings. 

8 . intr. (with advb, extension), a. Of a bird ; 
To make way by dapping the wings, b. Of a ship; 
To make way with the sails flapping. (Cf. 5 .) 

X773 Clayton in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 104 They., only 
swim and flap along on the water at an extraordinary rate, 
1833 Kane ix. (1856) 63 We pursued our way, 

flapping lazily alongside of the ‘pack’. 1870 Kingsley in 
Gd. Words 1 June 38/1 A slate-olue heron .. flapped fifty 
yards up the creek. 

9. f a. trans. Xo flap open : to throw open like 
a flap : see Flap sb, 5 . b. intr. To move like a 
flap. 

j66^ W, SisipsoN Hj'drol. C/ijm. 97 Gas. .getting passage 


. . flaps open the (Esophagus, 2834-3 Todd Cycl. Anai, I. 
dsS/r The \'alves flap together and close that opening. 

10. slang. ^See qnots.) 

1883 Daily Tel. 18 Aug. 3/1 ;^7o .. obtained by flapping 
a jay. 1889 Barr^re & Lelano Slang, Flap the dimmock, 
to pay. Ibid., Flap, to rob, to swindle ; ’ to flap a jay to 
swindle a greenhorn. 

1 11. The verb stem used adverbially : With a 
Hap or clap. Obs.— * Cf. Flop. 

XJ16 Cibber Love makes Man 1. x, About eight a Clock . , 
flap I They all sous’d upon their Knees. 

Flapdoodle (Atepd/z'd'D, sb. colloq. [An arbi* 
trary formation ; cf. Fadoodle.] 

1. (See quQt. 1 S 33 .) 

1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 210 ’ The gentleman has 
eaten no small quantity of flapdoodle in his lifetime.’ 
‘What’s that, O’Brien?* replied I.. .‘Why, Peter,’ rejoined 
he, ‘it's the stuff they feed fools on.’ 1863 Kingsley 
Water-bob. vi. (1878) 2W Where flapdoodle grow's wild. 

2 . a. Nonsense ; * bosh * ; humbug. Also as 
inter], b. A trifling thing, a gewgaw. 

1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. IL iii. 43 A hit of lace 
now, or any other fal-lal and flap-doodle. Ibid., III. vii. 
loi ‘Fudge and flapdoodle F X884 Mark Twain Jluck. 
Finn xxv, A speech, all full of tears and flapdoodle, 
atirib. 1892 B. Harte First Family Tasajara 11. vii, 
Reading flapdoodle stories and sich. 

Hence XTap-doodle v. intr., to talk nonsense; 
to maunder. XTap-doo*dIer [-ERt^ (see quot.). 

1889 Barr^re & Lelamd Slang,Flapdoodlers (journalistic), 
charlatan nambj'-pamby political speakers. 2893 Wesim. 
Gas. XI July 2/1 He flapdoodled round the subject in the 
usual Archiepiscopal.way. 

t Flap-dragon (flaepdrje;gfih), sb. Obs. [f 

Flap v. + Dbaooit. 

The original sense may have been identical with a dialectal 
sense oi snapdragon, viz. a figure of a dragon’s head with 
snapping jaws, carried about by the mummers at Christ- 
mas; but of this there is no trace in our quots.] 

1 . a. * A play in which they catch raisins out of 
burning brandy and, extinguishing them by closing 
(he mouth, eat them* (J.) ; =SxAr-DRAGON. b. 
A dish of the material used in the game. 

*599 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, From stabbing of 
armes, Flap-dragons . . and all such swaggering Humors. 
1604 Dekker Honest Wh. xiu. Wks- 1873 II. 83 Give me 
that flap-dragon. He not ^ive thee a spoonefull. 2622 
Fletcher Beggar's Bushv. u, Tie go afore and have the 
bon-firc made. My fire-works, and flap-dragons, and good 
back-rack- 

c, A raisin or other thing thus caught and eaten. 
2383 Skaks. L, L. L. v. i. 45 Thou art easier swallowed 

then a flapdragon. 1599 Massinger, etc- Old Laiv in. ii, 
I’d had . ;my two butter-teeth Thrust down my throat instead 
of a flap-dragon, t79X>t823 DTsraeli Cur. ZiV. (i866» 287 
Such were flap-dragons, which were small combustible bodies 
fired at one end and floated in a glass of liquor, which an 
experienced toper swallowed unharmed, while still blazing. 

d. As a type of something valueless. 

2700 Congreve Way of World iii. xv, A flap-dragon fot 
your service, Sir ! 

2 . A contemptuous name for a German or 
Dutchman. Also atirib. 

2622 Fletcher Beggar s Bush iv. i, You shall not sink for 
ne’er a sous’d flap-dragon, For ne’er a pickled pilcher of 
'em all, sir, 2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. ii. 264/2 As 
bumsie as a fox'd flapdragon German. 2644 Nest Perfi. 
dious Vipers, etc. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) V. 437 The Com- 
mons of England tvill remember thee, thou flap-dragon, 
thou butter-box. 

3 . slang. (See quots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Flap.dragon, a Clap or 
Pox, 2783 inCRGSzDict. Vulg, Tongue. 

Hence Pla^pdragon v. {nonce- 7 ud.) trans., to 
swallow as one would a flap-<lragon. 

x6ix Shaks. JVint. T. iii. iii. 100 To see how the Sea flap- 
dragon’d it (the Ship]. 

Flapjack ( f&'p|d35k). Now dial, or U.S. 
[f. Flap v. (sense 4 a) + Jack.] 

1 , a. A flat cake, a pan-cake, b. An apple turn- 
over or flat tart, an ‘apple-jack'. 

e x6oo Day Begg. Bednall Gr. v. <188 x) 1x4 My Mother . . 
could have taught thee how to a made butters and flap- 
jacks. i6ao Taylor (\Vaier-P.) Jack-a-Lcnt B ij, A Flap- 
iack, which in our translation is call’d a Pancake. X64Z 
Bromc yoviall Crezv u, Wks. 1873 HI, 376 Flapiacks, imd 
Pan-puddings. 2823/. Neal i»n?- yomzihoftU sjz lAkc 
a flap-jack in a fryin’ pan. X84Z Hawthorne Amrr. Note- 
bks. (1883) 303 We had a splendid breakfast of flapjacks, 
or slapjacks, and whortleberries. 

Comb. 1872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Ney. vii. 135 Long- 
hurst came upon the boards as a flapjack-frier. 

2 . a. A kind of hydraulic machine (see qnot. 
1842). b. dial. The lapwing. 

1^2 Taylor in Proc. Inst. Civ, Eng. II. 102 For low falls 
[of Water] there were many machines for instance ..the 
old ‘flap-jack’, with a reservoir of water at one end of a 
beam and a pump at the other. 2847 Halliwell, Flap-Jack, 
the lapwing. Su^olk. 

Flapped (i -sept), //f. [f Flap sb. + -ed 2.] 

1. Of the cheek or ear ; Formed like a flap ; 
pendulous. 

1661 K. W. Couf. Charac., Informer (zS6o) 47 Why his 
reverend ears would serve very well for two leathern patches, 
to sow to each side liis flapt jaws. 2840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xlviii, The dwarf put nis hand to his great flapped ear. 

2 . Of a hat or garment : Having a flap or flaps. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (x8xx) V, viii. 90, I turned up 

my flapt slouched hat. 2780 J. Adams Diary i Jan. Wks. 
1852 III. 246 K little hat covered with oil cloth, flapped 
before. 2848 Mrs. Jameson Saer. ^ Leg. Art (2850) 241 


. The scallop-shell .. on his flapped hat. 2860 HAtVTHORSE 
Fr, <5- It. yrnls. II. 303 Square-skirted coat, flapped waist- 
coat, and all the queer costume of the period. 

Flapper (flze-psj), sb. [f. Flap v. -v erI.] 
One who or that which flaps, in senses of the vK 

1 . One who flaps or strikes another. Hence 
(after Swift) ; A person who arouses the attention 
or jogs the memory ; a remembrancer. Also, of 
a thing: A reminder. 

2726 Swift Gulliver 111. ii. 17 [The absent-minded philo- 
sophers of Laputa] always keep a Flapper, .in their Family 
..And the Business of this Olficer is. .gently to strike ivitn 
his Bladder the Mouth of him who is to speak, and the Right 
Ear of him . . to whom the Speaker addresseth himself. 1747 
Chesterf. Lett. xeix. (1774' 1. 291, I write to you. .by way 
of flapper, to put you in mind of yourself. 2852 Blackzv. 
Mag. LXXI. 85 There is some advantage in having a flapper 
to remind us of our faults. 

2 . Something flat to strike with; a fly-flap. 

2570 Levins Plattip. 72/2 A flapper, flahellunt. 2783 

Wolcott iP. Pindar) Ode R. Academicians ii. Wks. 1812 

1. 55 For flies most charming flappers. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
15 Aug. 4/2 The captain sat . .with a flapper specially made 
for the slaughter of the vermin at his right hand. 

fig, x6x 2 tr, Bcm'enttto''s Passenger i. v. 35 An effectuall 
flapper to driue away the Flies of all worldly vanities. 

b. Something broad and flat used for making 
a noise by striking. 

2823 Scott Talism. xi, They . . clanged their flappers in 
emulation of each other. 2888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Flappers, clappers for frightening birds. The 
loose parts are generally called the flappers. 288^ Cent. 
Diet., Flapper . . 5.//., very long shoes worn by negrominstrels. 

3 . A young wild duck or paitridge. 

*773 G. White _.S't'//>iii7i/rxxxjx. 99, 1 saw young teals taken 
alive . . along with flappers, or young wild-ducks. 2809 
Mar. Edgeworth Tales Fashion. Life, Maneeuvriug xiv, 
Lightbody happened to be gone out to shoot flappers. 
A 2825 in Forbv Voc. E. Anglia. 2888 Berksh. Gloss., 
y tapper, a young partridge ju.st able to fly. 

4 . Something hanging flat and loose ; spec, the 
striking part of a flail, a swingle. 

2834 Lowell fml. Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 294 He lifts 
the heavy leathern flapper over the door. 2B62 Thornbury 
Turner I. 5 Her hair is . . surmounted by a cap with 
large flappers. 2893 Barinc-Gould Cheap Jack Z. I. 37 
Runham, flourishing hi.s flail over his head, and throwing 
out the flapper in the direction of Drownlands. 

b. A broad fin or flipper ; the tail of a crustacean. 

*836 Marryat Midsh. Easynxiv, W’iih hands as broad as 

the flappers ofa turtle. 2876 Miss Buckley Hist. Nat, 
Sc. xl. 422 The hand of a man, and the flapper of a porpoise. 
2880 Huxley Ct'ayjish l. so ’These two plates on each side, 
with the telson in the middle, constitute the flapper of the 
crayfish. 

c. slang. The band. (Cf. flipper). 

[2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2852) I. 442 He thrust out a 
couple of broad arms, or rather flappers.) 2833 Marryat P, 
Simple (2863) 201 * M y dear Mr. Simple, extend l^ur flapper 
to me’. 2868 Lessons Mid, Age 19 ‘Come, Frank, and 
extend the flapper of friendship’. 

d. (See quot.) 

2856 Whyte Melville AV/e'Cw.xviii, Two well-mounted 
offlcials, termed..' flappers* by disrespectful sportsmen; but 
whose duty, it appears, is to keep the chase in view till it 
cither beats them off for pace, or leaves tbem ‘planted’ at 
some large awkward impediment. 

5 . Something hanging or working by or as by a 
hinge. In//. —Clapnet. 

1796 J. Owen Trav. Europe 1. 265 The stranger came up, 
claimed the flappers, and told us, they were ‘ pour attraper 
les papillons’, 2839-^7 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI, 958/1 The 
opercular bones, forming flappers which open and shut the 
openings of the branchiae. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining 
no The flappers or doors .. fall to or close of themselves. 

6. atirib. and Comb, as flappey-shooting{%gas^ 3); 
also flapper-bag (see quot*.); flapper-dock, {a) 
^flafdock*, {b) (see quots,); flapper-skate (see 
quot.;. 

2871 N. jr Q. Ser. iv. VIII. 243/x *Flapper-bags, burdocks, 
orwhat is better known in Scotland asdocken. 28^ Britten 
& Holland Plant-n. Suppl., *Flapper Dock, the large 
leaves of the Colt’s foot. Probably Petasites vulgaris. 
2863 Standard 43 July 5 Mr. Clutterbuck .. proceeded .. 
up the Brousa for the purpose of “flapper shooting. 2839 
\ KBBBSX Brit. Fishes W. Suppl. tiiRaia intermedia, “Flap- 
per Skate. 2886 GUnther in Encycl. Brit. XX. 299/2 The 
Flapper Skate (R. macrorhyuchus). 

Hence Pla'pper v. intr., to move like a flapper, 
i.e. with a loose flapping motion. 

2835 Hogg in Fraser^s Mag, XI. 359 The two serpents 
came flappering on. i86* J. F. Campbell Tates W. High- 
lands 1 V. X40 1’he three great flappering sails. 2869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Flapper, to quiver, flutter. 

t Flappet (flx'p^t)* Obs. In 7 flapet, 8 flap- 
pit. [f. Flap sb. + -et.] A little flap (Flap sb. 

4 b, and 5) ; also in//, finery, fallals. 

*575 Laneham Lei. (1S71) 24 Yet durst he..wj’pe hiz face, 
with the flapet of his fatherz iacket. x62x Beaum. & rt- 
Knt. Burn. Pestle i. iii, What brave spirit could be content 
to sit in his shop with a flapet ofWood, and a Apron 
before him. 2728 Vanbr. & Cib. Frov. H usb. 1. 1, They se 
ribbons and flappits, and other sort of ge*r for gen e- 
women. ^ 1 -j 

Flapping (ax-pi^),W,b si. U- v._ + 

tl. The Action of knocking or beating; also 

atirib. Obs. , 

G.VI.E Pm'cl. Th. 33S Hf'* "’“tr RtZlai'ImxX 
flouting, spuwling Sport, a ,693 U.QUHARTrf-.**-« nr. xl. 

331 The banging and flapping of mm- ^ 

2 . The action of moving (wings) up and down. 

1398 TimvisA Barth. D. P. B- x’>- -I” 
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PLASH. 


tynual flappynge of wynges the gnatte makyth noyse in the 

ayre. 1824 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. BlaJicsvtoor in H shire^ 

l*he hum and flappings of that one solitary wasp. 1^3 
Lever Hinton xxxiv. The heavy flapping of strong wing 
would point the course of a heron. 

3 . The action of swaying or working to and fro 
something broad and loose. 

1631 J. Tavlor fWater P.) Turn. Fort. Wheel (1848) 13 
They hold your blessin^e in no more avayle Theji is the 
flapping of a fox his taile! X84X-7X T. R. Jokes Anint. 
Kingd. led. 4) 603 By vigorous flappings of this extensive 
organ, the animal [the pouipe] actively impels itself through 
the water in a backward direction. 

pia'pping, ppl. a. [ + -ING ^.] That flaps. 

1592 Wyrley Armorie 144 The flapping brace strikes off 
his setled hood. 2706 Lona. Gaz. No. 4236/4 A dark brown 
Mare, .with flapping Ears. x7xx Gay 7 'rivia 1. 128 Beneath 
his -flapping Hat secures his Hair. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. 
Bede 414 Totty trotted off in her flapping bonnet. 2864 
2\Irss Braddon H. Dunbar I. xvi. 285 She took the great 
flapping ears of the animal in her two hands. 

tFlappish (fise'pij), a. Obs—^ [f. Flap v. 
+ -1SH ^ J Inclined to swing or toss loosely about. 
2665 Howard Committee iv. 129 You are so Lappish, you 
throw urn [your keys] up and Down at your tail. 

Flappy (flEE-pi), a. [f. Fl.\p v. + -t i.] 
fl. -Flabby 0. I. Ohs. 

2598 Florid, Impasstre ..\.o grow flappy, withered, or 
wnmpled [2622 to grow flappie and wrimpled]. 

2 . dial. (See quots.) 

2846 Brockett N.C. Words 3) wild, irregular, 
unsteady. * An old flappy body', Northumbld.Gloss.^ 
Flappy, uneven, unsteady. ‘The carpet’s lyin’ aall flappy’. 

+ Fla*p*sauce. Ohs. [f. Flap v. + Sauce A] 
A glutton. 

2540 Palsgr. Acolastus in. i. Nivb, Nowe hathe this 
glutton .i. this flappe sawce (the thyng) that he may plentu* 
ously swallowe downe hole. 

t Plapse (fleeps). Ohs. [Cf. Ger.^fl/x of similar 
meaning ] An impudent fellow. 

a 2652 Brome New Acad. iv. ii, You are a Flopse to terme 
my sonne so. 

nare(fle»j), jA* Also (in sense 4) 9 flair, [f. 
Flare v. Not in Johnson or Todd.] 

1 . The action or quality of flaring, or giving forth 
a dazzling and unsteady light ; dazzling but ir- 
regular light, like that of torches ; a sudden Out- 
burst of flame. Also Ji^. Obtrusive display, osten- 
tation. 

28x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles 1. xxviii, Lighted by the torches* 
flare. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Kev, (2837) 1. i. in, viii, 80 Gardes 
Suisses : marching . . in the flare of torchlight. 2848 
'Thackeray Fan. /ViiVxix, We should all come home after 
the flare, and the noise, and the gayety, 1B88 Fall Pfall 
G, 6 Sept. 8/3 Flares of dazzling crimson and purple shot 
up from the mouth of the crater. x883 Set. Amcr. N. S. 
LVlll. 31 Too modest for business push and flare. 

2 . a. Naut, « Flare-up 3. b, A combustible 
made to be burnt as a night-signal at sea, and 
formerly as a railway-fog-signal. 

2881^ W. C. Russell Sailor's Lang. 52 Flare, a light made 
by firing a tar-barrel, etc. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 41 
Boat Launching Flare. 2885 Law Times Rep. LIII, 60/1 
The I.C.U, .. burnt flares over her quarter. 2887 Pall 
Mall G, 10 Jan., ‘Flares’ were burned for the purpose of 
warning the drivers of trains. 2889 W. Rye Cromer 20 
‘Flares’ are burned sometimes to warn mariners on bad 
nights. 

3 . Photogr. See quot, 1868, Also, a similar ap- 
penrance in the object-glass of a telescope, 

\ZSZ\.'e.k Phoiogr. 88 Flare or ghost in the camera is an 
indistinct image of the diaphnagm. 2878 Lockyek Star- 
gazing II. xi. 140 A ‘flare’ appearing, shows a want of a 
slight alteration of the setting screw, on the same side of 
the object-glass as the * flare ' or elongation appe.*tn>. 

4 . Ship-bttild. Gradual swell or bulging outwards 
and upwards. Cf, Flare v. 4. 

1833*1’. Merc. Marine Archil. xTogivethem 

more flair in the stem-head. 288a Payne-Gallwey Fowler 
in Jrel. 25 The .sides are nearly upright with little fl.Tre. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as Jlaredight ; also flare- 
lamp, a lamp with an unprotected flame ; flare- 
spot ( = sense 3) ; flare-tin, a tin vessel in which 
powder or other combustible material is burnt as 
a signal at sea, 

1892 R. Kin.iNG CiVjj* Dread/. Ft. 83 We don’t know what 
fire-damp is here. We can use the *flare-Iamps. 2894 
JFeslm. Gaz. t Dec. 6/3 A “flare light was obser\’ed from 
the barque. 1893 Abney Photogr. xxxi. (ed. 8i 219 “‘Flare 
spot.’ 2884 W. C. Russell /ack's Conrish. Ill, xiii, There 
was a “flare-tin aboard, and from time to time we burnt 
tills over the rail. 

Flare (fle^-i)> sb.‘^ dial. [Of unknown ongin ; 
cf. the synonymous Fleed.] The ‘leaf* or fat 
about the kidneys of a pig. Also attrib. 

2847 Haluwell, Flare, fat round a pig's kidney, 2851 
Mayhew Load. Labour 1. 299 Flare-cakes .. are round 
cakes, made of flour and ‘ unrendered ’ (unmeltedi lard, and 
stuck over freely with currants. i88t Oxfordsh. Gloss. 
Suppl., Fieeurn, the leaf of a pig (Holton), yf^rrwriYamton.) 
2888 Loud. Tratlesm. Advi. This Lard . . is made from the 
best Pork Flare onlj*. 

Plare, sb,^ : var, of Flair 2 , the skate. 

Flaro (fle»j),z'. Also 6 flearo; 7 fiaire, 7-9 
flair, [Of unknown etymology; the mod.Nonv. 
flora ‘ to blaze, to flaunt in gaudy attire ' (Ivar 
Aasen) has been compared ; but sense 5, with which 
this agrees, is app. a somewhat late development.] 


1 ; Irofts. f a. To spread out (hair) ; to display 
in an expanded form. Also with ottl, Obs. 

C1550 Robin Conscience 289 in Hazl. E. P, P. HI. 244 
To dye and to fleare i’our haire so abroad you doo it 
shamfully use. 2553 Bneow Jewel Joy J vj b, It Is inough 
for chast and plure maydes to wcare . . simple apparell . . 
wythout the flaringe out and colerj’ng of theyr heare. 

b. To Spread out to view, display ; occas. with 
mixture of sense 5. Hence, To wave to and fro 
(or rotiftd). 7 o Jlaro a handkerchief (slang) : to 
whisk it out of a person’s pocket. 

rz 2774 Goldsm. Surv. Exper. Philos. (1776) II. 282 In 
seeing a flaming torch, if flared round in a circle, it appears 
as a ring of fire. 2838 Poe A. G. P;ym Wks. 2864 IV. 216 
We . .began instantly to make every signal in our power, by 
flaring the shirts in the air. 2852 Mayiieiv Loud. Labour 1 . 
411/z Just after that I flared it (whisked the handkerchief 
out), x86x Burtom Bk. //ww/fr(i863i 292 Those who flare 
their qualities before the world. ^ 2884 F. J. Britten Waich 
4- Clockm. 96 Hardening the drill by flaring it in the air. 

t 2 . intr. Ofhair, etc. : To spread out conspicu- 
ously, to stream or wave in the wind. Obs. 

2579^ North Plutarch (1676) 667 This Lady., shew- 
ing her mourning Apparell, and hair of her head flaring 
about her eyes. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. vi. 42 Ribonds- 
pendant, flaring 'bout her head. 260a Marston Antonio's 
Rev. in. ii, Let flare my loosed hair. 2676 Hobbes Iliad 
(1677) 336 His plume by Vulcan made of golden hair .. 
ore his shoulders terribly did flare. 2837 Cooper Rtcoll, 
Europe II. 131 Her cap flared in the wind. 

f 3 . To display oneself conspicuousljL Obs. 

2633 T, Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 6 The daughters of Moab 
and Midian . .light housewives, dancing, frisking, and flaring. 
2709 Prior Hans Carzfel 90 The Truth is this 1 cannot slay 
Flaring in Sun-shine all the D.ay. 

4. a. inlr. Of the sides of a' vessel : To swell 
or bulge out gradually upwards; also, to Jlare 
over. 

2644 Sea-mad s Diet. 40 When a ship is a little howled in 
neere the water, and above that the work doth hang over 
againe . . they say, that the worke doth Flairc over. 2B36 
W. Irving ,rif/tf/*/V2(i849)86 Their gunwales flare outwards. 
2883 HarPeds Mag. July 034/2 It will be best to have the 
sides of our oblong diving-bell flare a little. 

b. irans. To cause to spread gradually out- 
wards. 

2857 CoLQUHOUN Compi. Oarsman's Guide x A skiff, .can 
be more conveniently flared, which gives buoyancy. 2858 
Maury Phys. Gcog. Sea it. § 61 These pipes are then flared 
out so as to present a large cooling surface. 2888 Wood- 
gate 143 The gunwale was .. flared out wide at 

these points. 

6. intr. Of a candle, lamp, etc. : To burn with 
a spreading, unsteady flame, as when blown by the 
wind ; to shine as such a flame does ; to glow with 
or as with flame. Also with dbcntl, azt/a/, oxti, and 
quasi-Z/'tTwr. with cognate obj. To flare iitto : to 
pass with a flare into. 

• 163*, 2633, x66x (see Flaring ppl, /r.] a 2700 B. E. Diet, 
Cant. Crew, Flare, to Shine or glare like a Comet or Beacon. 
27*7 Bailey vol. 1 1, wasting or consuming wastfully ; 

as a Candle, 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udoiphox'x.\\,'Xa^ 
wind made the torch flare. 1802 Southey Thnlaba xii. 
xvUi, The unpruned taper flares a longer flame. 2B19 Shel- 
ley Medusa 3a 'I’hc midnight sky Flares, 2859 Tennyson 
Lancelot 4* Elaine 1020 Lo I the blood-red light of dawn 
Flared on her face, 2874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 72 
Town and hamlet flaring into ashes. 2879 Beerboiim 
Patagonia viii. 232 The fire, .flared away without emitting 
any warmth, 

irausf, Ax\d/ig, 2837 J. H. Neiv.man Par. Serin. (2839) 
I. xi, 26^ Before the flameof religion in the heart is purified 
. . it will flare about. 1868 Milman St. PauVs 305 The 
Queen’s Protestant zeal flared-.out against these idolatrous 
images. Z87XK.ELLIS Catullus Ixviii. 241 Juno’s self.. 
Crushes her. eager rage, in wedlock-injury flaring. 2876 
Stray Stud. 3 A gilded vane flares out above the 
grey Jacobean gables. 

b. nonce-nse (with <>//), To go emiiting flames, 

2820 Keats Hyperion 1. 217 His flaming robes streamed 

out. .On he flared. From stalely nave to nave. 

c. Irans. Tolightupwithaflare. A\s>o{caxtsaltve) 
To cause (a candle) to bum with a flare. To flare 
out : to send forth by means of a flaring flame. 

2743 Mrs. Haywood .^< rwn/r5’^rrf.(i748)in. 309 For fear 
of flaring or putting out his beloved lights. 2853 Kane 
Grinnetl Exp, xxviii. (1856) 238 The south-western horizon 
is flared with red streaks. 1862 Dickens Gt. Expect, liii, 
He flared the candle at me again, smoking my face and 
hair. 2874 Green Short Hist, vii. § 6. 409 The English 
beacons tlared out their alarm along the coast. 

6, To flare Up \ a. to bui^t into a sudden and 
temporary blaze ; also flg. Hence of pereons : 
b. to break out into sudden anger ; c. to have a 
‘jollification *, make merry boisterously. 

a. 2846 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 2886. XXIII. 99 Is 
a man . . to despond because he can't in his person A.^re up 
like the sun ? 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. 428 They [per- 
secutions] flared up again.. with increa.sed fun*. xS^ Sir 
F. H. Doyle Remin. 388 The grass suddenly flared up. 

b. 2840 ^Irs. Carlyle Lett. 5 Oct. (28831 1. 229 It is just 
because I love you,. that I flare up when [etc.]. 2870 Mrs. 
Riddell A ustin Friars iv. You flare up like a bull .at sight 
ofa red cloak. 

c. 2869 C. Keene Let, in G. S. La>'ard Lije vi. (1892) 
238 We liared up again last night, and hailed the New Year 
with the usual ceremonies. 

Plare'Out. [See next and Flare v.'] = Flare- 
up 2 b. » 

2879 McCarthy Donna Quixote xvil, Paulina h.ad a hard 
struggle m.any a time to keep down her temper, and not to 
have what she would havx called a flare-out. 


riare-Tip (He^r,»p). [f. verbal phrase /an up • 
see Fbabe v. The stress is variable (cf. Bumk- 
BOWK), but most commonly falls on the first sy!l 1 

1 . A sudden breaking out into flame. ^ 

i8S9 M. Napier Life Dundee I. ll. 351 The star of Lai, de- 

dale .. well nigh consumed the patriot Duke (H.amiltonI 
with the fierceness of its flare-up. 1864 Realm 13 Apr. o The 
percussion and flare up of lucifer-matches. 

2. /g. (not in dignified use) : a. A brilliant but 
temporary access (of popularity, etc.), b. A vehe- 
ment outbreak of anger ; a violent commotion, c. 
An uproarious merrymaking, a * spree’, 

a. 2866 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. HI. 327 That flare-up of 
popularity in Edinburgh. 

b. 289^-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 239 Some of our 
young citizens, .got into a flare-up with a party of boatmen 
, .a desperate row it was too. 2839 Sir C. Namer in Bruce 
Life iv. (1885) 233 The men would have been destroyed or 
defeated, and a pretty flare-up would have run like wildfire 
to (ixrlisle. 2845 W. Irving Life 4- Lett, (1866) 111.-81 
The President’s hlessage . . has not been of a tone to create 
any flare-up in England. 2884 blanch. Exam. 7 May 5/3 
^yhen the Council . . shows a determination to nave a de- 
cisive voice . . there is a' flare up. 

C. 2844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury vii. (:836) 21 We 
ought to have a flare-up in our rooms. 2852 Mayhew 
Labour 1. 160 Some have been having a flare-up. 

3 . Naut. A night-signal made by burning some 
highly inflammable material. Also flare-up light. 

2858 Adm. Reg. in Merc, Marine blag. V. 103 Pilot- 
vessels .. are to exhibit a Flare-up Light every 15 minutes. 
2B80 C. B. Berry Other Side ii At night she [a pilot boat] 
burns a ‘ flare up ’ whenever she .sights a ship's light. 2883 
Daily News 25 June 5/6 Rockets were at once sent up and 
blue lights and flare-ups burned. 

Flaring (fleo’rig), vbl. sb. [f. Flare v. + -ixg k] 
concr. in pi. Gaudy or showy trimmings, rare. 

2881 Blackmore Christozvell xii. Two girls .. with their 
Sunday stripes and flarings on. 

Flaring' (fle«»*ri9), ppl. a. [f. as prec. +-ixg 
f 1 . Of the hair, etc. ; Spreading out or waving 
conspicuously, flaunting. Of a mirror: Giving a 
bulging or enlarged outline ; exaggerating. Obs. 

2593 ^ASHE Christ's Teares, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 211 Thy 
flaring frounzed Periwigs. x6x8 Bolton Flonts (1636) 33 
Marching forward ..with . . flaring head-tyr« speckled like 
skins of serpents. 2635 Quarles ii.vi. a7i8)85Thls 

flaring mirrour represents No right proportion, view,_or 
feature. 2642 Milton Ch, Govt. 1. (1851) 23 In a flaring 
tire [they] bespeckl’d her with all the gaudy allurements of 
a Whore. 

2 . Over-conspicuous, glaring, sho^Ty, gaudy; 
f extravagant, irregular. Now used as transf. 
from 4. 

2620 G. Fletcher Christ's Vici. on Earth Uv, To search /or 

flaringshells. <2 2659 Osborn C/ mntr/erf4-r.(iW3)63pSiicha 

Flaring and intemperatea Course, as that of a Souldier. 1727 
Prior Alma il. 518 A young flaring painted whore. X74|57 
Mr^ Delany Let. to Mrs. Dewes 446 Crimson and yellow 
flaring han^ngs of paper. 2769 Gray Let. Poems (1775* 
365 No flaring gentleman’s house, or garden-walls, break 
in upon the repose of this . . paradise. 2820 Hazutt Ltfl- 
Drnin. Lit. 346 The language is a mixture of metaphysical 
jargon and flaring prose. 2891 E. Peacock N, Bremion 
11. 313 This flaring Anonyma, as he called her. 

3 . Of a vessel, etc. : That has its sides car\'ing 
gradually outwards from the base. 

26*7 Capt. S.mith Seamads Gram. xi. 52 If .she were laid 
out aloft, and not flaring, c 2850 /l iV'iirj’V. (Weale) 
218 It is said that a ship has a flaring bow when the topMde 
falls outward from a perpendicular. 28S3 W. C. Russell 
Sea Queen HI. lii. 57 A good-looking vessel, having what 
sailors call a flairing bow, which made her appear ns round 
as an apple forward. . . 

4 . Burning witli a broad irregular flame ; sliming 
brightly and fitfully. 

2632 Milton Penseroso 232 And when the sun hegms *0 
fling His flaring beams. 2633 G. Herbert Tempie, Ln. 
Windosvs iii, Speech alone Doth vanish like a flaring^ f 
2662 Davenport City Night-Cap iii. i, J have tuggo witn 
tempests .. Out-star'd the flaring lightning.' 2764 
Trav. 400 Flaring tapers brfghtning as they w^le. 

Ht. Martineau Farrers 2. 18 He put out his flaring canm . 
Jig. 2884 Pae Eustace 67 He stared at the speaker lor 
several moments with a flaring countenance.^ 

Hence Fla'rln^ly adv., in a flaring manner, 


ludily. In mod. Diets. .. .. 

E*lary (fleJTi),^. rare. [f. Flare sh. + J 

ludy, showy. ,, 

866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) I. 257 They were not so wen 
sssed as their Edinburgh sisters; something flary, 
lours too flagrant and ill-assorted 2873 " — \\\ bl/s. 

Vs Lett. I. 263 Flary, staring, and conceited, stoiiu- 
•king girls. i... . 

riasl^ Forms; 5 flosebe, 5 " 

LS8h(e, 9 dial, flass, 7- flash. [Of onoma^pccic 
igin ; cf. the synonyms flosche (Flush), 

- (which are earlier recorded), PlasU (^MDm 
uM), which seem to imitate the sound of *splasn- 
in a puddle. The synonjmious y.flac/d nia> 
ve influenced- the Eng. word; it is 
yarded as a subst. use of flache, fern, of 
j. soiti^L. flaeci/s.'} 

..A pool, a marshy place. Obs. exc. locfl* 

2440 Promp. Parv. 403 Plasche, or fl.asche. 
ter stondythc .. torrens, lacuna. »5*3 

0 The .. flasshes, and lowe places, and all 

nnes and pypes that growc therin. 26*2 l • . • 

ly-olb. XXV. 60 They [birds] from flash to fla-'An ,y 

1 Epicure Waft, as they lou'd to change ihcir Diet euerj 
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ineale. f 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Dialect Glos*;., 
/yrtj//,alalse. 1826 H. l^.CoL^vaoz'E.Six Months JF./.aBo 
A long flash, as they call it, or river with a large bay. ^ 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk^ Flash. .Also, a pool, Also, in the 
west, a river with a large bay, which is again separated 
from the outer sea by a reef of rocV:s. 1B70 E. Peacock 
half Skirl II. jit ‘Hev* ye forgotten .. when we was a 
duckin’ on Ferry Flash?* 

attrib. 1882 Lane. Gloss.^ Ftash-pit^ a pit nearly grown ’ 
up with reeds and grass. 

2. [Cf. F.Jlache place where a paving-stone has 
sunk.] (See quot.) 

i 883 Gresley Gloss, Coal hlinin^t Flash (Cheshire!, a 
subsidence of the surface due to the working of rock salt 
and pumping of brine. 

Plash (flffij), sb? [f. Flash vX"] 

I. Burst of light or flame (and senses thence de- 
rived) ; cf. Flash v.^ III. 

1 . A sudden outburst or issuing forth of flame or 
light j a sudden, quick, transitory blaze. Flash in 
ihe pan (see quot. 1810) ; Jig. an abortive effort or 
outburst; cf. Flash zi.i 5c. 

*566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. io8 Astouned like one that 
had been stroken with a flashe of lightening. 1633 Swan 
Spec. M. vi. <1643) 300 It fired with a sudden flash. 1697 
Drvden P’ifg. IV. 712 Three flashes of blue Light’ning, 

1705 Bosman Guinea 318 Missing his shot by a flash in the 
Pan. 1725 De Foe Foj^. round iVorld (1840) 309 Our men 
saw plainly the three flashes of the guns. x8zo James Milit. 
Diet. (ed. 3I, Flask in the patty an explosion of gunpowder 
without any communic.ation beyond the touch-bole. 1833 
hlARRYAT P. Simple Iviii, I now discharged grape alone, 
w’aiting for the flash of the fire to ascertain their direction. 
1858 Merc, Marine Ma,^, V. 60 It is a Fixed White Light, 
varied by a Red Flash every half minute. 

b. slang. Flash of lightning : a glass of gin. 

1789 Geo. Life's Painter x8oi Sporting Mag. 

XVII. 34 That fashionable Hquor called flashes of lightning, 
1830 Lytton P. Clifford II. iv. 112 The thunders of elo- 
quence being hushed, flashes of lightning, or, as the vulgar 
say ‘glasses of gin’ gleamed about. 

c. iransf. The quick movement of a flag in 
signalling. 

1870 CoLOMB & Bolton Flashing Sigttals 30 To make 
a short flash, the flag is moved from axes b . . To make a 
long flash, the flag is waved from a to c. 

2 . transf. The brief period during which a flash 
is visible: fa. Fora flash \ fora brief moment; 
while the fit lasts {phs,). b. Jti a flash', imme- 
diately, instantaneously. 

2625 Bacon Ess, Greatness Kingd. (Arb.) 485 The Persians, 
and 5 lacedonians, had it for a flash. 1648 Milton Tenure 
Kings 3 Most men are apt enough to civill wars and 
commotions a.s a noveltie, and for a flash hot and active. 
iBox Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1806) IX. 372 To the helm, my boy, 
in a flash; 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut, Break/.d. vi, 160 
A thoroughly popular lecture ought to have nothing in it 
which five hundred people cannot all take in a flaslu 

3 . A brief outburst or transient display of some- 
thing regarded as resembling a flash of light, 

1603 Smaks. Ham. v. i. 210 Your flashes of Merriment 
that were wont to set the Table on a Rore. 1632-62 
Heylin Cosmogr. iti. (1673) 8/2 A brave flash of vain- 
glorious hospitality 1663 Boyle Occas, Ref. v. iv. (1845) 
^ An unseasonable disclosure of flashes of Wit. 18x9 
Byron yuan tu xxxvUi, But now there came a flash of hope 
once more.^ 1873 Black Pr. Thuie ii. 27 A sort of flash 
of e.\pectation passed over Lavender’s face. 

4 . Superficial brilliancy; ostentation, display; 

also f brilliant distinction, *^clat^ -fPhr, 

To cut a flask (cf. Dash sh. 10). 

1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's Acad, 97 Who-se Enter- 
tainments to those of a higher rank are. .not only flash and 
meer Complement, xyxx Addison Sped. No. sg. r i 
Pedants, .are apt to decry the Writings of a polite Author, 
as Flash and Froth. 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 118 Berry 
gave him a crown . . to make a flash with to the boys. 1780 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary June (1891) 1 . 271 Miss Weston, 
whose delicacy gave way to gaiety and flash, whether she 
would or not. 1782 C. A. Burney yrnl, 15 Jan. in Mad. 
D’Arblay Early Diary 1 1 . 306, 1 had not a very entertaining 
evening, but I would not but have been there, for the fash 
of the thing. 1795 Fate of Sedley I. 50 Some men . . cut a 
flash without any fortune. 1827 R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) 
1. 445, 1 .. shall be drawn .. into foolishness and flash, and 
everything that is disgusting. Goethe's Faust 

Prel. Theat. 8 Mere flash a moment’s interest eng.Tges. 

-fb. A piece of showy talk; a vain, empty 
phrase or vulgarism. Obs. 

160S B. JoNSON, etc. Eastward Hoe iv. i, Sir Petronell 
Flash, 1 am sory to see such flashes as these proceede from 
a Gentleman of your Quality. 2649 Milton Eikon. xii. 
(1851) 433 Hee next falls to flashes, and a multitude of 
words. 173s Dyche & Pardon Diet.. Flask . . a Boast, 
Brag, or great Pretence made by a Spend-thrift, Quack, 
or Pretender to more Art or Knowledge than a Person 
has. 

t 5 . A brilliant or ‘showy’ person; usually in 
contemptuous sense, one vain of his accomplish- 
ments or appearance, a coxcomb, fop. Obs. 

1603 B. JoNsoN Sejanus ii. i, Such a spirit as yours, Was 
not created for the idle second To a poor flash, as Drusus. 
1632 Benlowes Theopk. xi. lix. 200 Thou, inconsid’rate 
Flash, spend’ St pretious Dayes In Dances, Banquets, Cour- 
lisms, Playes. 1677 Miege Eng.-Fr. Did.. A Flash, an 
empty shallow-brained fellow. 1764 Low Life 65 The Jem- 
mies, Brights, Flashes. .and Smarts of the Town. 1807-8 
W. Irving Salmng. {i824» 78 She is the highest flash of the 
ton— has much whim and more eccentricity. 

•f* 6. slang, A xvlg. Obs. 

a X700 B. E. Did, Cant. Crew. Flash, a Periwig. 1760 
Bailey vol. II. (ed. 5) Canting Words, Flash, a Peruke, 

Vol. IV. 


Rum Flash, a long, full, high-prizM Wig, Queer Flashy 
a sorry, weather-beaten Svig. 

7 . Aji ornament consisting of three short pieces 
of black velvet ribbon sewn to the collar of a full- 
dress tunic, and hanging down the back ; supposed 
to be the remains of the bow which fastened the 
‘ queue Now worn only by the officers of the 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. (A’l Q. 8th Ser. 
VIL 20 Apr. 1895), 

1837 T. Hook yack BragJlU 115 A. .young man, dressed 
in the uniform of some volunteer corps of cavalry, wearing 
flashes. 

8. A preparation of cayenne pepper or capsicum 
with burnt sugar, used for colouring spirits. 

x8zo Accum Adult. Food 10 The substance which they 
f brandy merchants) . . purchase under the delusive name of 
fash, for strengthening and clarif^yd«g spirituous liquors . . 
is in reality a compound of sugar with extract of capsicum, 
to. A small piece; ? a dash or sprinkling. . 
x6xs Latham Falconry ii. viii. 95 Put into it .. one flash 
or two of Saffron. 

10 . pi. The new shoots of a tea-plant. 
i88q Eliot James Indian Industries xxviii. 344 The new 
shoots .. or ‘flashes*, as they are called, come on four, 
sometimes five, times between April and October. 

II. Sudden movement of liquids, etc. (cf. Flash 
z;. I). 

+ 11 . A sudden movement of a body of water, 
a splash ; a breaker. Obs. 

2627 Capt, Smith SeamarCs Gram. x. 47 Which make the 
Sea. .rebound in flashes eAxecding high. 1632 Sherwood, 
A flash of water, gaschis d'eau. 17x3 Derham Phys. 
Theol. IV. XV. 245 The Miller .. with his Man . . were so 
washed with Flashes of Sea water, that they were almost 
strangled therewith. 

b. A sadden rush of water, let do\vn from a 
weir, to take a boat over the shallows of a river. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsk. ix. § 46. 234 Were there a convenient 
number of Locks, or Holds for %\*ater. . to let down flashes as 
occasion should serve. 16898. Sewall D/V irj* 29 Mar. (1882) 

I. 302 Flashes to help them over the Shallow places, 1758 
Descr. Thames 162 But this is a Charge only in Summer, 
and paid for Flashes when the Water is low. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word^bk. s. v., To make a fash, is to let boats 
down througJi a lock. 1884 Knight Mech. IV. 76/1 
The substitution of a continuous navigation upon the upper 
Seine . . by the aid of movable dams, for the intermittent 
navigation by flashes. 

tl 2 . iransf. A sudden burst of rain, wind, steam, 
etc. ; a fit of activity, a spiut. Obs. 

x6s 3-4 WijiTELocKE yntl, Sived. Emb. (1772) II. 362 Yett 
the wind being by flashes large, thwwent. .twenty leagues 
up and downe. 2683 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 156 
Waters extreame low, tho* many flashe.s of raine. Rivers 
almnstdried up. z^PiiiLLirsfed. Kersey), /’/<7X/^,asudden 
Spurt. 1808 J. B, Dabney in Naval Chron. XXL 107 Some 
few, .were scalded by flashes of steam. 

13 , A contrivance for producing a ‘ilash’ (senses 

II, II b). (See qcots. and Flash-board.) 

1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat. (1852) I. 32 The miller, when 
he takes up his flashes, lays them it may be on the bank. 
1841 Drees Gloss, Civ. Engin., Flashes, a description of 
sluice, erected for the purpose of raising the water over 
any shoals while craft are passing. i86x Smiles Ettgineers 
I. ii. iv. 222 In some cases these drainage waters were 
conveyed over it [the New River] by what were termed 
flashes. Note. The flash . . consisted of a wooden trough 
about twelve feet wide.. extending across the river. 

III. atlHb. and Cotnb. 

14 . a. simple attributive, as Jlashdock, •mark, 
•water, -weir (senses ii, ii b). 

1788 Ad 28 Geo, III. c. 51 § 14 All the old Flash Locks or 
Weirs thereon. 1791 W. Jessop Rep. Navig Thames <y 
Isis 9 Water at the flash mark 4ft. 6 on the Sill. 2793,R. 
Ms’LitE Rep. Thames sg The Time of Flash-waters coming 
down. 

b. Special comb., as F flash-flown a., r uttered 
in idle talk; flash-flue (see quot.); flash- 
lamp {fhotogri), a lamp used to give a flash-light ; 
flash-light, (n) a light so arranged as to give forth 
sudden flashes, used for signals and in lighthouses ; 
(f) Photogr. (see quot. 1890) ; flash-pan, (a) the 
pan in an old flint-lock for bolding the priming 
by which the charge is exploded ; (fi) a small 
copper pan with a handle, in which powder is 
flashed as a signal {Cent. Piet.') ; flash-pipe (see 
quot. 1874) ; flash-point = flashing-point ; flash- 
rim (see quot. 1867); flash-test, a test to deter- 
mine the flashing-point of kerosene, etc. ; flash- 
wheel (see quot.). Also Flash-board. 

1632 Lithgow Trai>. vni. 339 Let not surmisers thinke, 
ambition led My second toyles, more *flash-flowne praise to 
wed. 18M Locknvoods Did. Mech. Engin., *Flash Flue, 
the flue underneath an egg-end or similar externally fired 
■ boiler. 1890 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr, 373 The electric 
' lamp, magnesium lamp, and “flash lamp, 1^1 H. L. Webb 
, inEledr. in Daily Life, Making a Cable iZZ Flag.signalling 
•-had to be exchanged forflash-laraps. 1886 Amer. N. S. 
LlV. 16/2 A “flash-light, that is to say, one which can be 
made to glow or disappear at pleasure. 1890 Woodbury 
Encycl. Photogr. 289 Flashlight, usually made by blowing 
magnesium powder through a small flame. 1892 Marc. 
Stokes Six Months in Apennines 163, I was compelled to 
photograph these most interesting bas-reliefs by the flash- 
light. X874 Knight Diet. Mech., *Plask‘Pipc, a mode of 
lighting gas by means of a supplementary pipe pierced with 
numerous small holes throughout its Jen^h. ^ 2878 lire's 
Did. Suppl. IV. 570 The legal “flash-point of ^petro- 
leum. x8^ Smyth Sailors JYord-bk., *Flash Rim, in car- 


ronades, a cap-shaped enlargementof the boreal the muzzle. 
1874 Knight Did. Mech., *Flash-wheel, a water -raising 
wheel having arms radial or nearly so to its axle, and re- 
volving in a chase or curved water-way by which the water 
passes from the lower to the higher level as the wheel ro- 
tates. 

+ Obs, [The examples of 16-1 7th c. 

prob. echo Henryson ; possibly the copy in 
ChauceYs Wks. 1561 may be correct in reading 
fasshe, a. OF. fais or faisse bundle, sheaf.] A 
bundle or sheaf (of arrows). 

c 1450 Henryson Test. Cr-es. 167 in Poems ^ Fables (1865) 
81 Undir his girdill ane flasche of felloun flanis, x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso xr. xxviii. 201 Her ratling quiuer at her 
shoulders hong, Therein a flash of arrowes feathered weele. 
1671 Skinner Etym. Ling. Augl. iv., Flash of flames \read 
flaines], expl. a Sheaf of Arrowes. 1678-1706 pHiLurs, 
Flash of Flames (old word), a Sheaf of Arrows. 

Flash., sb.^ [Of doubtful origin ; possibly an 
application of Flash 13.] = Flashing 
1574-5 yesus Coll. Acets. in Willis & Clark Cambridge. 
(1886) III. 6ir Item to the Plummer .. for settinge in lead 
over the chappell . . where the flasshes were taken awaye. 
16x4-15 Trinity Colt. Acets. ibid. II. 488 Laying the leads 
after the masons, setting on flashes and sodering. 
i‘ Flash, Obs, In 5 flascb, flaiseb. See 
also Flake a. [The forms, compared with those 
given under Flake a.^ suggest that the word may 
be a confusion of OF. Jiac, flache ‘ feeble, insipid ’ 
(see next) with the similar-sounding ME. wlake, 
wlache tepid.] Lukewarm, tepid. Also flash-hot. 

c se,Qo Lanfratte's Cirurgx 265 Boile hem in a double 
vessel & distilleit in bis eere flalsch. Ibid. 266 Loke )>at 
alle bingis l^at kou leist kerto be flasch hoot, 
t Flash, Obs. Also 6 flashe. [? ad. OF. 
fac, flache (mod.F. with unexplained alteration 
Jiasque) flabby, weak, insipid L, Jlaccus : see 
Flaccid. Cf. Flashy.] 

1 . Weak, wanting in tone. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 30a, If the 5tomack be so flashe 
and louse that it can hold no meat. Ibid, ii. 74 a, Oxys is 
geuen vnto a flashe, louse or weike stomacke. 

2 . a. Of food : Insipid, b. Jig. Of speech, 
reasonings, etc. : Trashy, void of meaning. 

a. x6oi Bp. Barlow Defence 89 The white of an egge, 
without salt, is flash and unsavery. 1642 J. Eaton Honey- 
combe Free yustif. 84 The mingling and mixing together 
of wine and water, .maketh flash matter of both. 

b. 1612 Brinsley Lud, Lit. x66 Matters vnflt for an 
Epistle, flash and to little purpose; but very childish. 1622 
S. Ward Life Faith in Death 101 Loath 1 am to mingle 
Philosophicall Cordialls with Diuine, as water with wine, 
least my (jonsolations should bee flash and ^dilute. 1640 
Fuller yoseph''s Coat viii. (1867J 189 Fla.sh in his matter, 
confused in bis method, dreaming in his utterance. 

Flash (flrej), C\i\tfiycolloq. [f. Flash j^.2] 

1 . Gaudy, showy, smart. Of persons: Dashing, 
ostentatious, swaggering, ‘swell’. 

1785 European Mag. VIII. 96 One of that numerous tribe 
of flash fellows, who live nobody knows where. 2836 
J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 200 If I could write a flash 
article on the subjunctive mood, I would, merely to show 
how clever I was. 1838 C. Sumner in Mem. ^ Lett. (1878) 
II. 23 Bulwer was here a few minutes ago in his flash 
falsetto dress. 2860 Trollope Framley P. ix, This flash 
Member of Parliament. 1867 Smyth Sailor's lYord-bk., 
Flash Vessels, all paint outside and no order within. 1877 
Black Green Past, xliii. (1878) 348 A bit of flash orator^' 
on the part of a paid pleader. 1882 Illustr, Sforting News 
4 Feb. 502/2 A flash young rider, .frightens his horse out of 
his stride before they have well reached the distance. 

b. Of an hotel, etc. : First-class, fashionable, 

‘ crack,* * swell 

1840 'Thackeray Paris Sk.-hk. (1872)89 He. .frequented 
all the flash restaurateurs and boarding-houses. 1841 in Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) II. 210 We then got Into Meurice's 
flash hotel. 

2 . Counterfeit, not genuine, sham. 

Sporting Mag.’K.'A^V^.zso How could'st thou be 
.so silly. Flash .screens to ring for home-spun rope. 1821 
Ann. Reg. 193 Passed for the purpose of suppressing the 
‘Fleet* or ‘flash-notes*. \Zyj Hood Agric. Distress vii, 
‘A note’, says he..‘thou’st took a flash 'un.* 1863 R. B. 
Kimball Was he Successful! The difference between 

the real and the flash fashionable. 

3 . slang. Knowing, wide-awake, ‘smart’, ‘fly*. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Halffiash and halffoolish 

. . applied . . to a person, who has a smattering of the cant 
language, and .. pretends to a knowledge of life which he 
really does not possess. 18x8 Sporting Mag. II. 217 
Immense sums of money have been lost by the very flashest 
of the cognoscenti. 1839 H. Ainsworth y. Sheppard I. xil 
19 ‘Awake.'— to be sure I am, my flash covel' replied 
iheppard. 

4 . Belonging to, connected with or resembling, 
the class of sporting men, esp. the patrons of the 
‘ring’. 

1808 sporting Mag. XXX. 126 A sort of flash man upon 
the town. 1809 Ibid. XXXIII. 228 Crib, who was backed 
by what is termed the flash side. 1823 Byron yuaft xi. xvii, 
Poor Tom was . . Full flash, all fancy. 1838 Dickens 
Nick, xix, A gentleman with a flushed face and a flash aw. 
*862 Whyte IHelville Inside Bariv. (ed. 12) 26? After the 
departure of the flash butcher. x88o G. R- Sms 
Brass Balls xi, One of the flash young gentlemen who naunt 
suburban bilHard-rooms. . 

6 . Connected with or pertaining to the 01 

thieves, tramps, and prostitutes. Chiefly m " 

as, flash-case (= Flash-house), -cove, -cnb, -ken. 
Also Flash-house, Fl.vsb-han-. 

B 1700 E. E. Diet. Cant. Crm Flash-ken, a House whrre 
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Thieves use, and are connived at. X718 C. Hitchin Re* 
ceivers Thief-Takers 8 A Ken or House frequented by 
the Thieves and Thief-Takers, or, in their own dialect, 
thoroughly Flash. x8oo Sporting Mag, XVI. 26 Mack and 
I called at a flash ken in St. Giles's. 18x9 Ibid, V. 122 
The flash part of the creation. 1823 Egan Grose's Diet, 
Vulg. Tong.t Flash Cove or Coz'ess^ the master or mistress 
of the house. 183* Examiner She has been the asso- 
ciate of ‘flash thieves’. 1839 H. Ainsworth y, Sheppard 

I. xi. 322, I know the house .. it’s a flash crib. Ibid. III. 
xiL 28 I’ve been to all the flash cases in town. - • 

b. esp, of the language spoken by thieves : Cant, 
slang. Also qtiasi-jA 

A statement made by Dr. Aikin, Country round Man- 
chester that ‘flash’ language was so called be* 

cause spoken ^by pedlars from a place called Fl^h near 
Macclesfield, is often repeated, but is of no authority. 

1746 Narr. Exploits H, Simms in Borrow Zincali (1843) 

II . 129 They . . began to talk their Flash Language, which 
I did not then understand. 1756 Toldervv Hist. T'lvo 
Orph. 11 . 79 Copper learnt flash, and to blow the trumpet. 
1782 G. Parker Hum. Sk. 34 No more like a Kiddy he’ll 
roll the flash song. . J812 T H. Vaux Flash Diet. (1819) 173 
To speak good flash is to be well versed in cant terms. *840 
Hood Miss Kilmansegg^ Her Misery xviii, His comrades 
explain’d in ^flash. x£47 Emerson Repr. Men^ Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 343 He will .. use flash and street ballads. 
x8s8 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/. -i. (1891) 257, 1 used all 
the flash words myself just when I pleased. 

Hence Fla'shly adv. {slan^^ in a flash manner ; 
handsomely, elegantly. Also, in flash language. 

x8x2 sporting Mag. XXXIX. 19 A sort of despondency 
flashly termed fencing. 1857 Song in Ducange Anglicus 
Vulg. Tongue 42 Your fogle you must flashly tie. 

Flash (fleej),^'.! Forms: 4-5 flas(s)(c)he, 6- 
flash. [app. of onomatopoeic origin ; with senses 
1-2 cf. plash,, dash, splash ; the 13th c. variant 
Flask has been referred to an alleged OF. "^Jlas^ 
quer, a supposed older form of Yx.Jlaqutr. AVith 
sense 4 cf. flap and slash. The use of the word 
to express movement of fire or light (branch III), 
which is now the most prominent application, has 
not been found (unless in one doubtful example) 
before the second half of the i6th c. It seems to 
have originated in a transferred or extended use of 
sense i ; the coincidence of the initial sounds with 
those of may have helped the development of 
sense ; cf. Sw. dial._;f<wa, Eng. dial.^as^, to blaze.] 

I. Expressing movement of a liquid. 

1 . intr. Ofthe sea, waves, etc. : To rush along the 
surface ; to rise and dash, esp. wth the tide. Also 
with up. In later use with mixture of sense 9. 

13^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Ibid. II. 369 pe wawes of he 
see Siculus, pat ffaschep and wascheh vppon a rokke hat 
hatte Scylla. xS 77-®7 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 181/2 The sea 
. .also flashed vp vnto his legs and knees. 16x3 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. ii. in, Yet will a many little surges be Flashing 
upon the rocke full busily. x634>5 Brereton Trav (1844) 
I. 266 Sometimes the waves flashed into the ship at the 
loop-holes at stem. X727-46 Thomson Summer 601 The 
tortured wave . . Now flashes o'er the s^ttered fragments. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Crinfle (1859) xvH. 473 The roaring 
surf was flashing up over the clumps of green bushes. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Wales II. 243 The Tivy flashed m 
a sheet of foam through the chasm. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Ixx. 15 The cataract flashing from the bridge, The 
breaker breaking on the beach. 

2 . trasis. To dash or splash (water) about, 
abroad, upon something. Qbs. exc. with mixture of 

siinse II. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 985 Rynse hym with rose 
watur warme^ & feire vppon hym flasche. 1528 Paynel 
Salerne Regim. Hb, The spume [froth of wine] to be 
thynne and soone flashed. 1590 Si’Enser F. Q. ir. vi. 42 
With his raging armes he rudely flasht The waves about. 
x6o2 Carew Cornwall 266 Somewhat before a tempest if 
the sea-water bee flashed with a Sticke or Oare the same 
casteth a bright shining Colour. 16x1 Cotcr., Gaschcr, to 
dash, plash, flash (as water in rowing.) 2638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 20 The wave flashing upon our 
decks ., much salt water. 18x3 Scott Rokeby n. vi. jx 
Flashing her sparkling waves abroad. 

3 . trans. To send a ‘flash’ or rush of water 
down (a river) ; also absol. Also, to send (a boat) 
down by a flash. 

1792 W. Jcssop Thatues Isis 20 Every Inch that 
can be gained, .will save much time and water in flashing 
from above. 1840 Mrs. Btowning Drama Exile Poems 
18B9 I. 69 We [earth spirits] .. Flash the river, lift the 
palm-tree, The dilated ocean roll. 2874 Knight Diet. 
Meek., s.v. Flashing, The gunboats were flashed over the 
falls at Alexandria by means of a wing-dam. 

til. 4 . trans. To slash, strike swiftly ; also, 
to dash, throw violently down. Obs. 

?nx40O Morte ArtJu 4238 The fielonne with the flyne 
swerde frcschely he slrykcs, The fTelettes of the fferrere 
syde he flassches in sondyre. 254B Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Luke iv. 35 With mucli great roarj’ng flashyng hym 
on the grounde. 

Ill, With reference to lire or light. 

6. intr. Offire or light: To break forth suddenly. 
Of lightning: To break forth repeatedly, to play. 
Of a combustible, a gnn, etc. : To give out flame, 
or sparks; to burst into flame. Also with about, 
off. out, up, etc. 

The first quot. is difficult; jwssibly it gives a transferred 
use cf sense 2. Hie passage is our only example of branch 
III before x6ih c. 

<rx4oo Destr. Troy 12498 A ihoner and a thickc raync 
prublet in the skcucs . . All flasshet in a ffirc the firmament 


ouer. 1548 [see Flashing ppl. a. 1]. xs^ Spenser F. Q. 
v. v. 8 So did Sir Artegall upon her lay. .That flakes of fire 
. . Out of her steely armes were flashing scene. x6x8 Elton 
Exp. Rom. vii (1622) 214 They shall feele the flames of 
Hell flashing vp in their owne soules. 1650 S. Clarke 
Eccl. Hist. (1654) I. 9 The flame vehemently flashed about ; 
which was terrible to the beholders. Boyle Phys. 

Ess., Salt Petre § 22. 121 The Nitre will immediately take 
fire* and flash out into blewish and halituous^ flames. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest viii, The lightning 
began to flash along the chamber. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
(1865) I. III. xi. 206 The gun flashed off, with due outburst, 
and almost with due effect. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. it. 12 
Lightning flashed about the summits of the Jungfrau. 1887 
Bowen Virg. flZneid 111. 199 From the clouds fire flashes 
again and again. 

b. Of a hydro-carbon : To give forth vapour at 
a temperature at which it will ignite. 

1890 Daily News 22 OcL 5/5 The low temperature at 
which both flashed. 

c. To flash in the panx Ut. said of a gun, 
when the priming powder is kindled without 
igniting the charge ; flg. to fail after a showy 
effort, to fail to ‘go off*. 

1687 Settle Reft. Dryden 20 If Cannons were so well 
bred in his Metaphor as only to flash in the Pan, I dare lay 
an even wager that Mr. Dryden durst venture to Se^ 2741 
Compt. Fam. Piece ii. i. 320 It will occasion it oft-times to 
flash in the Pan a great while before it goeth off. 2792 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks 4* Writ. (2832) I. 377 Their 
majesties flashed in the pan yesterday. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. III. ix. (1849) X14 Flashing In the pan scares ducks. 2832 
W. jERDAN.i4r//<75/£>if.IV.xiii. 237 Cannon attempted ajoke 
which flashed in the pan. 

+ 6. trans. ?To scorch with a burst of hot 
vapour. Ohs. rare~^. 

260Q Holland Livy xxviit. xxiii. 685 Others flashed and 
half senged with the hole steem of the vapour and breath 
issuing from the light fire. 

7 . intr. To emit or reflect light with sudden or 
intermittent brilliance; to gleam. Said also of 
the eyes. 

2792 Mrs. "RATtciAFFE Rom. Forest ii, The almost expiring 
light flashed faintly upon the walls of the passage. 2820 
Shelley Let. to M. GishomezZi Like winged stars the fire- 
flies flash and glance. 2834 "MtSiWiti Angler in IValesl.zSZ 
Rapid zigzags, that flashed each like a plate of silver. x8^ 
Tennyson Charge Light Brigade iv, Flash’d all their 
sabres bare, Flash’d as they turn’d in air. 2857 Holland 
Bay Path xs\\\.zo^ Her eyes flashed. 1B68 Freeman 

(1876) II. viL 26 The prince who had never seen steel 
flasn in earnest. 

8 . trans. To emit or convey (light, fire, etc.) in 
a sudden flash or flashes. Also with forth, out. 

1610 Holland Camdeds Brit. 1. 274 They flashen fire 
from either hand. 2639 S. Do Verger ir. Camus' Admir, 
Events 100 Yet ere he thundred by deeds he flasht out 
l^htning by threats. 2607 Dryden AEneid vni, 39 The 
gUtt’ring Species .. on the Pavement play, And to the 
Cieltng flash the glaring Day. 27^ Gray Let, Poems 
(1775) 176 If any spark of Wit’s delusive ray Break out, and 
flash a momentary day. 2842 'Fennyson Lockslcy^ Hall 286 
Rife the hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, 
weigh the Sun. 

trans/. and /ig. 2592 Shaks. Ven. f,- Ad. 348 But now 
her cheeke was pale and by and by It flasht forth fire. 2665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 279 Who flashes him this 
thundring retort, For thy ambition. 2854 J. S. C. Abbott 
Napoleon (1855) II. xxi. 397 His eyes flashed fire. 

b. To send back as a flash from a mirror ; to 
reflect. More fully to flash back. 

2726 Pope Iliad viii. 54 Of heaven's undrossy gold the 
god’s array, Refulgent, flash’d intolerable day. 2808 J. 
Barlow Columb, v. aoi Then vvaved his gleamy sword that 
flash’d the day. 2808 Scott Marm. i. i, Their armour . , 
Flash’d back again the western blaze. 

c. trans/. To cause to appear like a flash of 
lightning ; to send forth swiftly and suddenly. 
Also with out. Const, in. into, on or upon. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 32 She , . flashed out such 
a blush from her alabaster cheeks that they lookt like the 
ruddle gates of the morning. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 105 His name would flash terrour into the hearts of 
his most potent adversaries. 2700 Farquhar Constant 
Couple v, iii, Methinks the motto of this sacred pledge 
should flash confusion in your guilty face. 2794 Coleridge 
Death Chatterton vi. Thy native cot she flash’d upon thy 
view. 2823 Shelley Q. Mab iii. 145 Red the gaze That 
flashes desolation, strong the arm That scatters multitudes. 

d. To flash dead ; to strike dead with a flash. 

. 2682 Dryden & Lee Duke 0/ Guise iv. iii, This one de- 
parting glance shall flash thee dead. s6m Dryden Don 
Seb. in. i, Now flash him dead, now crumble him to ashes. 

9 . intr. To come like a flash of light; to burst 
suddenly into view or perception. Also with forth, 
in, out, etc. 

2590 Spenser F. Q, hi. ii. 5 Ever and anone the rosy red 
Flasht through her face. 1683 Dryden Lt/e^ Plutarch I, 218 
The arguments., flash immediately on your imagination, but 
leave no durable effect. 2782 Gibbon 4 * /**. Il.xxxiv. 281 
A martial ardour flashed from the eyes of the warriors. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uttcle TonIsC.'xy. A sudden recollection 
seemed to flash upon him. 1656 Masson Ess. v. 265 In 
2720. .he [Swift] again flashed forth as a political luminary*. 

Four Georges iii. (2876)75 Garrick flashing 
in with a slorj' from his theatre. 2866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 
4 * Dntt, xi. (2867> 1x2 Molly’s colour flashed into her face. 
1S74 F. C avRSASD My Ti/uevnu 68 It fl.ished across me 
that almost the last name I had heard .. was this identical 
one. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. III. 2E6 The picture 
flashes out almo:>t instantly. 

b. To move like a flash, pass with lightning 
speed. Also with cognate obj. To flash its way. 


a world destroyed. 1839-40 W. Irvino ird/ert'i J! hlZ 
15T The French intellect .. flashes iu way into a suVm 
with the rapidity of lightning. 1859 Kingsley ^Vtir (I'i,) 
II. 141 The lurchers fl.nshed like grey snakes after the hart 
1877 Black Gnen Past. ii. (187S) ir The swallows dipped 
and flashed and circled over the bosom ofthe lake. 

10. To break out into sudden action ; to pass 
abruptly into a specified state. Also with forth, cut. 

160S SiiAKS. Lean. iii. 4 Euery howre He flashes into orie 
grosse crime, or other. 27x2 H. Felton ZJ/jj. Classics{\^^^ 
8 They flash out sometimes into an irregul.'ir Greatness of 
Thought. 2859 Tennyson 273 Whereat Geraint 

flash’d into sudden spleen. 1802 G. P. Scrope Volceous 
39 It [water] flashes instantly into steam with explosive 
violence. 2873 Symonds Grk. PoetsyW. 189 Athens.. flashed 
.. into the full consciousness of her own greatness. 2877 
A. H. Green Phys. Geol.yig The imprisoned steam flashes 
forth in repeated explosions. 2883 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl. III. xiv, .\t this poor Tom flashM out like a hero. 

b. To flash up : to burst into sudden passion or 
anger, 

2822 Scott Fam. Let. 25 June (i8q 4'> II. xvIil X43 Though 
we do not flash up in an instant like Paddy, our resent- 
ments are much more enduring. 

11. trails. To cause to flash ; to kindle tvilh a 
flash ; to draw or wave (a sword) so as to make 
it flash. 

2632 Lmicow Trav. viii, 375 We eyther shot off a Har- 
quebuse, or else flashed some powder in the Ajtc. 1709 
Brit. Apollo II. No. 7. 2/2 They will flash off the Gun- 
powder. 2801 Southey Thalaba v. xxxvi, Forth he flash’d 
his scymetar. 2826 Keatince Tr-av. (1817) I. 255 The oil 
. . is . . usually flashed ; a few drops of water make it de- 
flagrate. 2850 Kingsley Alt. Locke v. (1876) 60 Turning 
round I had a lantern flashed in my face. 2880 Encyd. 
Brit. XI. 325/2 Sometimes a small portion [of gunpowder] 
is roughly granulated, and ‘ flashed’ on plates of glass. 

fb. To illuminate intermittently; tramf.,\^ 
make resplendent with bright colours. Obs. or 
arch. 

2607 Brewer Lingua 1. i, Limmtng .and flashing it with 
various Dyes. 2862 Buckle CivUiz. II. x8o The darkened 
sky flashed by frequent lightning 2894 E. fl. Barker Tav 
Summers in Guyenne 72 The^ turf was flashed with splen- 
did flowers of the purple orchis. 

12 . To express, utter, or communicate by a flash 
or flashes; esp. in modern use, to send (a message) 
along the wires of a telegraph. 

2789 CowpER^wN. Mirab. 55 Then suddenly regain the 
prize And flash thank.sgivings to the skies ! 2823 Shelley 
Q. Mab v. 110 The proud rich man’s eye Flashing com. 
mand. 2847 Tennyson Princ. Prol, 78 Thro’ twenty posts 
of telegraph They fla-sh'd a saucy message to and fro. 1858 
Froude ihst. Eng, III. xvii. 459 The cannon .. fl^hed 
their welcome through the darkness. xB88 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd. Men II. v, 69 The Intelligence was flashed next day 
all over England. 

13 . intr. To make a flash or displa)^ cut a figure, 
show off. Also, to flash it {about or away). Now 
coUoq. or slang. 

2607 Shaks. Timon 11. i. 32 A naked gull Which flashes 
now a Pheenix. 1652 C. B. Stafvlton Herodtan 11^5 
While they with Plaies and Sports doe’ squib and flash. 
2697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. iii. 130 Methinks M fine. . 
to Flash in the Face of Danger. 2780 Mrs. fiiRALE in 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary 4* Lett. 29 June (1842) I. 4 °? 
My master ,,-jokes Peggy Owen for her want of power to 
flash. 2798 O'Keefe Fontainbleau iij. i, Spunging upon 
my customers, and flashing it away in their old clotnes. 
2798 Geratdina 1 . 46, I nod to him . . whilst he is 
the gentleman amongst the girls. 2877 Five 
Serv. iii. 220 He flashed it about a good deal for a long 
time . . Sometimes he was a lord, at others an earl. . 

b. slang. To make a great display of, exbiDit 
ostentatiously, show off, * sport 
2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tong., Flash .. to shew osten* 
taiiously; to flash one’s ivory, to laugh and shew ones 
teeth. 2829 Moore Tom Crib's Mem. (ed. 3) 2 * 

Lordship, as usual .. is flashing his gab. Exanim 
845/z It was known that the deceased had money, m « • 
.sequence of flashing his purse about.^ 2B64 Reader j • 
96 Ladies go to church to exhibit their bonnets, and }o s 
gentlemen to flash their diamond rings. 

14 . In certain technical uses. . 

a. Glass’inaking. /w/r.- Of a blown globe 

glass : To spread out or expand into a sheet. Also 
trans. (a) To cause (a globe of glass) to 
into a sheet ; (b) To cover (colourless glass, wit 
a film of coloured glass; to melt (the nlm) 
or a sheet of colourless glass. • 

2839 Urf. Diet. Arts 581 s.v. Glass-making 
are needed for blowing and flashing crow’n*gIass. 
Johnston Beckmann's Invent, icd. 4) ^2^5 


flashed or coated 
glass. 


vith ! 


_ .’ery thin layer of tro.sc-Cw.--_ |, 

^ Ibid. 233 Gl.ass.makers used to flash a j?) , 

red over a substratum of plain glas.s. 1876 JjAKFF " ‘ , 

Silicates 82 Until at last the softened mas.s insunta ) 
flashes out into a circular sheet. 2883 , ?,»» 

Cent. Nov. 882 Not merely flashed with a violet m 1 
the glass itself so tinted. , ri.. 

b. Electric lighting. To make (a carbon • 
ment) uniform in thickness, by plunging it u 1 ' 
heated into a heavy hydro-carbon gas. 

2888 Pall Mall G. 29 July 2/2 Wc have earned tl«e man ^ 
facture of our filaments to such pcrfeciion mat K;,*... 
do not flash them there arc absolutely no 
discoverable. 

Hence Flashed///, a. . 

1876 Harpf Glass 4- .Silicates Gb« m-Acic in 
cnlled * coated * nnd somelimes ‘flashed kha' J* *- 9 ® 

HART Electric Lisht ix. (cd. 3) 084 ‘ k la’"”! ‘'an.eots- 
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flask:.. 


Plasb. (flrej), z/.- dial, [f. Flash • 

'1884 Cheshire Gloss.^ Flashy to put .‘imall sheets of lead 
.under the slates of a house . . to prevent the rain from 
running into the joint. 

Z^a'sli-'board. [f. Flash z;.i + Board j<5.] a. 
(See quot. 1768 .) b. A board set up on edge 
upon a mill-dam, when the water is low, to throw 
a larger quantity of water into the mill-race. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 32 The miller of an 
overshot mill . . has shoots lying over every one of his wheels, 
stopped by flash-boards, at their upper ends. Ibid. Should 
an e.el wiiggle under any of the flash-boards, this might 
give the water a passage without any act of the miller. 
x86o B.tRTLETT Dict. Auicr.y Flash Board. 1668 Peard 
Water-Farm. xv. 158 When .. the connecting canals have 
been cut, and the flash-boards erected. 

Jig. 1822 T. L. Pe.acock Maid Marian iv, He pulled up 
all the flash-boards at once and gave loose to the full 
torrent of his indignation. 

Flasher [f. Flash -h - er.] One 

who or that which flashes. 

1 1. One who .splashes water. Obs. 
x6ix CoTGR., Gaschenr. .also, a flasher or dasher of water. 
1736 Ainsworth, A flasher of water, aspersor. 

2. Something which emits flashes of light. 

1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies ir. iv. 198 They were Spit-Fircs, 
Thunderers and Flashers, 

* 1 * 3. One of the attendants on a gaming table 
(seeqiiot,). Obs. 

in Malcolm Manners ff Cust. Lond. (1B08) 166 A 
Flasher, to swear how often the bank has been stripped. 
1756 W. Tolderw Hist. Two Orphans I. 63 [Hej had 
often sale a flasher at M . . d . . g . . n’s. 2797 S/orting 
Mag. X. 312. 

t A. A person of brilliant appearance or accom- 
plishment. 

* 7 S 5 Johnson (citing /)ict.\ Flasher, a man of more 
appearance of wit than reality. 1779 JIad. D'Arblay 
Diary Oct. I. 260 They are reckoned the flashers of tlie 
place, yet everybody laughs at them for their airs. 1780 
Ibid. May I. 333 Sir John Harrington .. one of the gayest 
writers and flashers of her reign. 

5. The workman who ‘ flashes ’ glass (see quot.). 

_ 1839 Ure Dict. 582 s.v. Glass-making He next hands 
it to the flasher, who .. wheels it rapidly round opposite 
to a jjowerful flame, till it assumes, .finally [the figure] of a 
fiat circular table. 

6 . (See quot. ) 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 876/2 Flasher . . a form of 
steam-boiler in which small bodies of water are injected 
into a heated boiler and flashed into .steam. 

7. a. * A name of the lesser butcher-bird : sec 
Flusher'' (Ogilvie 18 S 2 ). 

b. A fish {Lcboles stiri/tameasls), 

1882 Jordan & Giluskt Fishes N. Amen 553. 
Flashful (flie-Jful), a. rare. [f. Flash sd. + 
-FUL.] Full of flashes. 

1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. HI. xxxi. 154 The sky 
. . flashful in places with a view of the cross of the southern 
hemisphere. 1891 Illnstn Lotui. Ne^us 13 June 774/3 
A strange, gloomy huddle of discoloured countenances flash- 
ful with eyes, 

Flasb-honse. [f. Flash <z ,3 -f- House.] A 
house frequented by * flash * persons (see Flash 
5 ) ; a resort of thieves ; also, a brothel. 

x8x6 Rep. Committee on Police Meirop. 209 Is the flash- 
house an assistance to the ofiiccr? 1828 Macaulay Ess., 
Hallam (1843) I. 192 The humouns of a gang of footpads, 
revelling with their favourite beauties at a flash-house. 
Flasliily (flicjili), adv. [f. Fl.\shy + -ly 2 .] 
In a flashy manner ; gaudily, showily. Also, like 
or as a flash. 

1730-6 Bailey (foliob Flashily^ vainly, frothily. 1863 
Speke Disiov, Fite 154 (Farmer) Flashily dressed in coloured 
cloths and a turban. 1864 Mi.ss Braddon H. V unbar x, 
He chose no gaudy colours or flashily-cut vestments. 1888 
BRYCEri/wr. Commw. III. xeix. 392 An ill-omened looking 
man, flashily dressed, and rude in demeanour. 

Flashiuess (flEC-Jines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being flashy, 
fl. Want of flavour, insipidity. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 461 When you would take away either 
their [Artichokes, etc.] Flashiness or Bitterness. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Impren*. (1746) 345 What is 
Fish, .before Salt correcteth the Flashiness thereof? 

Jig. a 1603 T. Cartwright Conjut, R/u-m, A'l T. (16x8) 
481 The flashinesse and unsavourinesse of the allegories. 
2769 Public Advertiser 8 June 4/2 The Insipidity and 
Flashiness of Qualitv-prattle, 

2. a. Of speech: Superficial brilliance, b. Of 
dress : Gaudiness, showiness. 

X709 Brit. Apollo n. No. 9. 2/2 The Flashyness of his 
DUcourse, 1854 Hauthorne Eng. Notc-bks. (1879) I. 163 
With some little touch of sailor-like flashiness. 

Flashing (flce'Jiq), vbl. [f. Flash z;.i + 
-ING k] The action of the vb. in various senses. 

1. A splashing (of water). 

x6n Cotgk., Gaschement. .a flashing, dashing, or plashing, 
as of water in rowing, 1727 Bailey vol. II., Flashing .. 
dashing or .spurting as Water, a Spurting. 

2. The process of letting down a flash of water 
to carry a Ijoat over the shallows of a river. ^ 

1791 Ri'p. Navig. Thames 4- Isis ii By removing the 
shallows, and continuing the use of Flashing. 

3. The bursting out or sending lorth of flame or 
light. 

*573 Barct Alv. F 6x7 The Flashing of fire, or lightning, 
cornsiatio. 1652 F. Kirk.man Clerio If Lozla 8t They 
began their Flashings and Musique until all were gone out. 


X748 Franklin Lett. Wks.T84o V. 218 The sphere of elec- 
trical attraction is far beyond the distance of .flashing. .i 83 o 
Browning Dram. Idylls, Scr. 11. Ecketlos 8 A flashing came 
and went. 

trails/, and Jig. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage i. v. (1614) 26 
So much the greater U their sinne, that seeke to flash out 
these flashings. X64T M11.T0N Ch. Govt. 1. <[1851) 12 Rome, 
from whence was to be expected the furious flashing of 
Excommunications. 1676 R. Dixos Nat. Two Test. 282 
Mingled with Poetical flashings and ginglings. 

4 . A rapid movement resembling or producing 
a flash of light; the drawing, or waving of a sword 
with a flash. 

1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) 1.43 The coruscation.s of the 
Aurora are said to have been attributed to the flashings of 
their wings. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flaulert’s Salammbo 19 
Excited by the flashing of the naked swords. 

5. iechn. Glass-making. (See Flash z'. 14 <i.) 

1832 Bacbage Econ. Manuf. iv. (ed. 3) 35 Tlie process for 

making window glass, termed flashing. 1839 Sat. Mag. 23 
Feb, 66/r Flashing, that is, uniting a thin layer of coloured 
glass with another layer which is colourless. 

b. Electric lighting, (see quot. and Flash v, 
14 b.) 

1892 Gloss. Elcctr. Terms in EigItining 3 Mar. Suppl., 
Flashing, (a) Of a dynamo machine. Abnormally long 
sparks sometimes seen at the commumtor of a dynamo, 
(b) A process for rendering the filaments of incandescent 
lamps of uniform resistance throughout. 

6. atlrib. Comb., vis flashing-furnace \ flash- 
ing-board, a sloping board at the bottom of a door 
or casement to keep off the rain ; flashing-point, 
the temperature at which the vapour given off from 
an oil or hydrocarbon will ‘ flash * or ignite. 

1852 Burn Nav. MU. Techn. Diet. 11. Eng.-Fr., Flashing 
board, rtverscau. 1839 Urc Dict. Arts 580 {plass-maldng) 
There are . . several subsidiary furnaces to a crown-house . . 
3. a flashing furnace, and bottoming hole for communicating 
a softening heat. 1878 Ure*s Diet. ArlsXW . s^o’}L\le 
point was proved to have been abnormally high. 
Flashing (fijejig), vbl. sb?- [f. Flash v" ; 
cf. Flash sb.*'] (oncr. (See quot. 1874.) 

1782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. 350 At its junction with the 
wall a flashing of lead is camea along horizontally. 1842 
in Gvvilt Encycl. Arehit. § 2214. 1B74 Knight Dict. 

Mech. I. 876/2 Flashing, A lap-joint used in sheet-metal 
roofing, where the edges of the sheets meet on a projecting 
edge. A strip of lead leading the drip of a wall Into 
a gutter. 

Flashing (fite‘jig),///.ff. [f. Flash v.^ + 

1. That flashes, in various senses of the vb. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Pan Jas. iii. 5 Wherof cometh 
that liorrible and broade flasshing flame of Tyre? x6t6 
J, Lane Cent. Sqrs. T. xi. 330 His hoise was of a sangine 
color redd, so weare his flas^hinge plumes aloft his head. 
2727-46 Thomson Summer •gi>2 Fast, fastt they plunge amid 
tne flashing wave. 1835 Lytton Kienzi i. lU, Before the 
fla.$hing eye and menacing gesture of the cavalier. 

b. transf. and flg. 

16x3 Hieron TrialloJ Adopt. Wks. 2624 I. 313 Imagina- 
tion and fancy may breed a certaine flashing ioy, but there 
is no perpetuity, no xetlednesse of reioyclng. x6^ Z. Coke 
Eogick Ded. (1657) A v b. Scorched with flashing zeal. 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xii, Her lovely face was crimsoned 
with her flashing blood. 1875 Jovvett (ed. 2) 11.03 
Again and again she beholds the flashing beauty of tne 
belo^’ed. ' ' ^ - 

C, /?>/// (in a lighthouse, etc.). Flash- 

ing signals, signals made with flashes of light. 

1838 Merc. Marine Mag, V. 30 Flashing Light on Hog.sten 
, , It is Fixed, with a Flash once every three minutes. ' 1863 
CoLoMB in Jrnl. R. United Sei-xtiee Instit. VII, 386 We 
then agreed that ., a system of flashing signals was prac- 
ticable. 

2 . Comb., o& flashing'Cycd adj, 

x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. m.iv, ‘You are ruining the 
child I ’ cries Gillian, still flashing-eyed and panting. 

Hence Fla*shingly aeiv., in a flashing manner. 

1891 Illustr. Lotui. News 21 Nov. 658/3 They rain flash- 
incly, a visible brilliance. 

Flashly adv. : see Flash a.^ 

Flaslx-maii. (Also as two woids.) [Flash 
<z. 3 ] a. One who is ‘ flash* or knowing ; a com- 
panion of thieves ; a bully, a * fancy-maa *. b. A 
sporting man; a patron ofthe'ring*; a‘sweir. 

. a. 1789 G. Parker Life's Painter 141 K flash-man is a 
fellow that lives upon the hackneyed prostitution of an 
unfortunate woman of the town. 2833 Makryat P. Simple 
(1863) 235 A large mob .. vowing vengeance on us for our 
treatment of their flash man. 1859 H. Kingsley G. Ilamtyn 
V, ‘ You’re playing a dangerous game, my flash man.’ 

b. x8x2 sporting Mag. XXXIX, 21 The display of fla'sh- 
men, from the Peer on the coach-box, to the mo>t gentle- 
manly-looking pick-pocket, was very complete. 28x9 Moore 
Tom Crib's Mem. 55 Shouts and yells From Trojan Fla.>.h- 
men and Sicilian Swells Fill’d the wide heav’n. 

Fla’slimoii^er. [fi as prec. + Monger.] 
One who uses the ‘flash’ language. 

1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 39s A little crib, as 
the flashmongers w'ould call it. 

Flaslmess (flae’Jnes). [f. Flash a.^ and 3 + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being flash. 

1 1 . a. Of the stomach: ’Weakness, b. Of reason- 
ing : Insipid, flavourless character ; superficiality. 

1562 Turner Baih53\i, They are good for the lousiies and 
flashnes of the stomack. 1604 T. Wright v. iv. 184 
The acutene<se in the other [plausible persuasion:.] will allay 
their flashnesse and render them pleasant. 

2 . a. Gatidiness. b. Affectation of ‘ flash ways. 
See Flash a.^ 1. 

1885 Huxclman Skippers ^ S/t. 260 All the tawdry flash- 


ncK of the place. 1888 Eoldrewood Robbery under Arms 
xvr. (1890) ipg * Through Starlight's cussed flashness and 
carrym s on in fine company.’ 

Flashy (flre-fo, a. [f. Flash sb.- and v. + -Y 
Association witli Flash a.- and 3 has probably 
affected some of the senses.] 
f 1. Throwing up water, splashing. Obs. 
i583STASVHURST.J<rHf/in.(Aib.)59 Not so great a ruffling 
the nuer .strong flasshye reteyneth. i6ii Cotck., Caschc:i.\-, 
flashie, plashie, washie, dashing, bespatllng. 

2. fa. Over-moist, watery, frothy.'* fb. Insipid, 
tasteless, vapid, 

162$ Bacon Ess, Studies {Ex\3ls \r Distilled Bookes, are 
like common distilled Waters, Flashy things. 1658 Evelyn 
Fr. Gard. 198 The other [lurnipsj being soft, flashy, and 
insipid. 1669 Worlidge Syst. .■\gric. (1681) 41 The taste of 
them is more sweet and flashy than Groats made of common 
Oats. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxi. 94 'J’hey 
[artichokes] eat not so flashy as when they are Boylcd after 
our Way. 1743 Loml. 4 Country Bresv. iv. {ed. 2) 329 It is 
not the first flashy, frothy Yeast. 1772 Ann. Reg. 107/1 
The young gra.ss which springs in consequence of a flood, 
is of so flashy a nature that it occasions this common com- 
plaint. 1847 Halliwell, Flashy ,,\ oosq, unstable, as un- 
sound grass ; insipid. 

1 * ./%*• persons and immaterial tilings : 

Trifling, destitute of solidity or purpose ; void of 
meaning, trashy. Obs. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. Postscr., It can yeeld nothing but a 
flashy and loose conceyt to the judgement. 2637 Milton 
Lycidas 222 Their lean and flashie songs. 1647 'I’rapp 
Comm. Epistles 246 Their mirth is frothy and flashy, such 
as smooths the brow, but fils not the brest. 2679 Shauwell 
True Widosvgi Theyareacompany of flashy, frothy Fellows. 
J745J. Mason 111. vi. (2853)202 To read Froth 

and Trifles all our Life, is the way always to retain a flashy 
and juvenile Turn. 

B. Giving off flashes, shining by flashes ; glitter- 
5ng, sparkling, brilliant, lit. and Ag" Also, Insting ' 
only for a flash, transitory, momentary. 

2609 Holland Amm. Marcell, xxiii. xii, 239 Flashie 
lightenings. 1630 Prynne God No Impostor 13 Reprobates 
haue oft limes many codaine, transitory, and flashy ioyes. 
1682 New News from Bedlam 28 My Gallick Tongue, and 
my rare flashy Wit, Shall make the Whigs and all the Tories 
split Themselves with laughing. 12x7x2 I/ymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 2722 III. 129 , 1 soon felt my flashy Goodness fade. 
1741 Richardson Paincla{x-j^2)\ll. ^43 So flashy and nan- 
.sient a Glare. 17B0 Mad. D’ArblayZ>/<iz9’ Apr , She wasveiy 
flashy, and talked away all the evening. 2784 C. Burney 
Let. 16 Jan. in F, Burney Early Dinty 11880’ II. 327 , 1 had 
a good flashey evening. 18x9 H. Busk Vestriad jv, 35 
One ruby glitter’d like the flashy Mars. 2826 Scott Jrnl. 
29 Mar., A fine, flashy, diNagreeable day; snow-clouds 
sweeping past among sunshine. 2840 Macaulay Life 4- 
Lett, (1883) II. 8x, 1 will t^ to make as interesting an 
article, though I fear not so flashy, as that on Clive. 2884 
Manch. Exam. 11 Sept. 5/1 He looks beyond the momentary 
triumphs of a flashy and adventurous policy. 

b. In (Icpreciative sense, chiefly of speech, a 
speaker, or writer : Superficially bright ; brilliant, 
but shallow ; cheaply attractive. 

a 2690 G. Fox Jrnl. Life, etc. 1 . 208 An high Notionist, 
and a flashy Man. 1739 CiBixnu Apot. v. 107 The false, 
fl.x«;hy Pretender to Wit. 2823 Da Quincey Lett. Educ, v. 
(i860] 07 The secondhand report of a flashy rhetorician. 
283s Browning Paracelsus 129 Patient merit Obscured 
awhile by flashy tricks. 2883 Century Mag. XXVI. 295/r 
As stories, these were cheap and flashy. 

+ 4, Excited, impulsive, eager. Obs. 

2632 Vicars Virgil xi. 366 The ladie ..With light-heel d 
flashy haste the horse o'retook. 2767 Bush Hibernia Cun 
(176c) 22 By that time he has discharged his five or six 
bottles, he will get a little flashy, perhaps. 1782 P. Beckford 
Hunting xvx., 244, I ha\e seen hounds so flashy, that they 
would break away from the huntsman as soon as they saw a 
cover. 

5. Showy, fine-looking; gaudy, glaring. 

280X Gaxxrielli Myst. Husb. HI. 255 'J’hey then got into 
their carriage, a mighty flashy one, to my mind. 2^5 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 14 Jan., The equipment which 
1 propose. .although not so flashy, would he more useful. 
2829 Cunningham Brit. Paint. I. 31 People naturally fond 
of flashy colours. 2856 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 3x5 The 
splendour of a very flashy silk waistcoat. 

6 . Of persons: Given to show, fond of cntling 
a dash, * swellish ’ ; also, vain and conceited. 

2687 (Congreve Old Bach. i. iv. Young termagant flashy 
sinners, a 2704 T. Brown Wks. 1730 J-i<^ Those 
flashy fellows, your Covent Garden poets. ^ 1787 G. Colman 
Inkle ij- Yarico 11. i, A young flashy Englishman will .some- 
times carry a whole fortune on his hack. 1850 Hawthorne 
Amen Note-bks. (1883) 375 Veteran topers, flashy young 
men, visitoi's from the country. 

7. Comb., SIS flashy-lookittg nH]. 

1852 Earp Gold Cot. Australia 72 'That flashy-looking 
man in a tandem was transported for bank robbery. 2880 
]\Iarc. Lonsdale Sister Dora viii 209 A flashy-Iooking man, 
with conspicuous rings and watch-chain. 

f Flask, sb.^ Gbs. [vsr. of Flash sb.'] = 
Flash sb.^ i. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxliili]. 7 Noght turne 
me, And to falland in flask like sal I be. 2472 Mem. 

(Surtees) III. 242 Set respondet de 2f de annuo redditu 
exeunte de uno clauso vocato Fla5k infra itrnioriu 
Northstanley. ^ ^ 

Flask (flask\ Forms: i flasce, flaxe, o-, 

flaske, 7 flasque, C- flask. [A woid >" 

nearly all the Teut. and Kom. langs. ; "’h^ner 
adopted from late L. into Tent., or contersd), is 
undetermined. The earliest known e.x.imples are 
in Latin ; thrre different declensional foms appear 
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in med.L., and all of them are represented in the 
Rom. langs. (i) In Gregory’s Dialogues e^oo 
(ir. xviii ; cf. I. ix) the form fiasco^ .Jlasconevi 
(whence It, ^asconcj Y,Jiacdn: see Flagon) de- 
notes a wooden •vessel, apparently a small keg in- 
tended to be carried by pedestrians and to contain 
a supply of wine to be consumed on a journey; it 
is there stated- to be a word belonging to the 
vulgar speech. In later use the word appears, as 
a synonym oi btttticnJa, Bottle, and applied to 
a vessel either of wood, leather, metal, earthenware 
or glass. The G reek transl . of Gregory’s Dialogttes^ 
believed to be of the 8th c., has <p\a(XKtoy, which 
is frequent in Byzantine writers of the loth c. (2) 
In the 7th c. Isidore {^Etyvi. xx. vL § 2). gives the 
form Jiasca^ which, he regards as . a derivative of 
Gr. <pia\7], stating that Jlascx were originally made 
for carrying and storing phiahn (? shallow drinking 
cups), though afterwards used to contain wine ; the 
form survives in It. Jiasca, OF. Jlachej Jiasche, 
JlaskCiJiasque (the last of these survived till 1 6th c., 
rind in the sense ‘ powder-flask ’ to a later period). 
(3) The form Jlasciis is given in Du Cange, but is 
prob. only a latinized form of It, jfiascOj which may 
represent med.L. fiasco (nom.) j equivalent forms 
are Sp. fiasco, frasco, 'Pg.frasco. 

The word occurs in all the Teut. langs. exc. Goth., 
and always as wk. fern. ; OK. fiasco, more usually 
fiaxe, OHG. fiasca (MHG. vlaschc, also vlesche 
with the vowel change normal in some dialects 
before sch ; mod.Ger. fiasche), MDu. fiassche, 
fiessche (mod J)u. fiesch ) ; ON. fiaska is doubtful, 
as it has only been found in the nicknames fipshi- 
skegg, fipsku-hakr, explained by Vigf. as *■ bottle- 
beard*, ‘ bottle-back* ; Icel., fiaska, Oti.fiaske 
may be from Ger. In the mod. continental Teut. 
langs. it is the ordinary w’ord for bottle ; in OHG. 
it had the same wider sense as in OE. (see 1 below). 
The OE. word, which would normally have be- 
come *fiash in mod.E., appears not to have sur- 
vived into ME. In i6th c, the F. fiasque was 
adopted in the sense powder-flask (the wider sense 
being then already antiquated in Fr.k The older 
Fr. sense, a bottle, first appears in Eng. about 
1700 ; whence it was adopted is not clear, but as 
the word is chiefly associated -with Italian wine 
and oil, it may most naturally be regarded as from 
the It. fiasco, the etymological identity of which 
with the already existing Eng. word would be 
readily perceived. 

Scholars who regard the word as of Rom. origin usually 
accept the view of Die^ that fiasco is for *vlasco, a meta- 
thesis of *vasclo, from L, vasculum. This is satisfactory 
with regard to meaning^ (St. Gregory describes as vasatla 
lignea what he says were vulgarly called Jlascones), and 
involves nojnsuperable difficulty with regard to form, though 
the phonetic process supposed has no precise parallel in any 
known instance; for approximately similar phenomena, 
such Tcsjiaha from/dbula, see DIez. The early occurrence 
of the iy^tsJIascatit,Jlascduet/i, and the absence of the type 
Jlasc 7 tm-yn early use, are somewhat unfavourable to this 
hypothesis. The assumption that the word is of Teut. origin 
is chronologically legitimate, and presents no difficulty exc. 
the absence of any satisfactory etymology. A connexion 
with Flat a. would be phonetically probable, but there is 
no evidence that the sb. originally meant a flat vessel. From 
Teut. the word has been adopted into many other langs. : 
Lapp Jlasko, lasko, Hung. Palaczk, Polbh Jlasza, Czech 
fiabc.'\ 

't'l. In OE. : A vessel of wood, skin, or other 
material, for can^dng liquor. Ohs. 

Prob. not widely cifrrent m OE.; it occurs chiefly as a 
rendering of the cognate L. word, which in some glossaries 
is rendered by bntnic. 

/Z900 Werperth Gregorys Dial, 11. xviii, Twa treowene 
fatii wines fulle 5 a syndon on folcisc flaxan sehatene forig. 
qux vitlgojlascones vocantur\. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xi v. 14 
Sum man berende sumewsterflaxan ^\Az.lagenatn 
c xooo iELFRic Coltoq, in Wr.-Wulcker 97 Ic bieje hyda and 
fell. .and wyree of him. .flaxan. 

• 2 . A case of leather or metal (formerly often of 
horn) carried by soldiers or sportsmen to hold gun- 
powder. Now w%\\yCiy poiudcr-fiask, 

[The fig. quol. from Donne is referred by Latham to a sup- 
posed sense ‘quiver*. The Cent. Diet, omits the quol., but 
gives the sense ‘a quiver, a set of arrows in a quiver’, 
quoting (prob. from Nares) a misprinted version of a passage 
from Fairfax, q.v. in Flasji jA*] 

1549 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 348 Flashes, cviij ; 
touche boxes, c. 1598 Larrttt Theor. U'arrcs lit. i. 34 To 
charge his peece, either with his flask or bandelier. X630 
P. Johnsons Kingd. Contvnv. 217 Ever>* souldier is able 
to make .. his ownc Flaske and Touch-box. 1634 T. John- 
son Party's Chiritrg. ii. (1678) 273 His Guard had his 
Fiasque full of Gunpowder set on fire. 1865 Doucali. 
Shooting 2I 66 The most pleasant flask to handle is that 
covered with leather. 

fig. x6xa-S Br* Hall Contcwpi. O. T. xx. ix. This sul- 
jHiurous flaske [Rabshakeh], therefore, dyes in his own smoke. 
a 1631 Donne St, Lucie's Wks. iGrosart) II. 203 The 
sun IS spent, and now his fl.asks Send forth light squibbs, no 
constant rayes. 

b. (See quot.) ? Ohs, 

'1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789) F iij, Powder-flasks, 


or flasks charged with gun-powder*and fitted with a fuse, 
are.. provided.. to be thrown upon the enemy’s deck. 

3. A bottle, usually of glass, of spheroidal or 
bulbous shape, with a long narrow neck ; applied 
esp. to the bottles of this form, protected by a 
covering of wicker-work or plaited grass, etc. in 
which wines and olive oil are exported from Italy 
(also more fully Florence fiask) ; a similar vessel 
for use in a laboratory. In verse sometimes used 
loosely for. * bottle Also, .the contents or capacity 
of a flask. 

1693 SouTHRRNE Maid's Last Prayer n. \, A drop of oil 
left in a flask of wine. 1697 Dampieb Voy, I. 535 A Flask 
of Wine which holds 3 quarts will cosL 18 Stivers. 1701 
Dc Foe True-born Eng. 11. 60 'Xhey toss the flask. J70S-30 
S. Gale in Bibl. Topog, Brit. 111^3 We.. were entertained 
with several flasks of excellent Iiorence. 1708 W. XiNC 
Cookery iv, Then for the Bourdcaux you may freely ask; 
But the Chatnpaigne Is to each man his flask. . x8x6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc, Art \\, 12 Having fitted a brass 
cap . . to the mouth of a thin bottle, or Florence flask. 
1841 W. Spalding fy It, Isl, II. 42 In many graves 
earthen flasks. 1842 Audley Crt. 26 A flask of 

cider from his father’s vats. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 40 To 
boil water in a glass vessel, such a.s a Florence flask. 1882 
OuiDA Marernma I. 191 Had some black bread and a flask 
of water, 

•t-b. A definite quantity of liquid (see quot.). 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crejo, Fiasque . . also a Pottle or 
five Pints and half, that quantity, fomterly of Florence, now 
of any Wine. 

c. A bottle of glass or metal, somewhat flat in 
shape and of size suitable to be carried in the 
pocket, intended to contain a supply of wine or 
other beverage for use on a journey; usually fur- 
nished with a screw-top, and (when made of glass) 
encased in leather for protection. 

1814 Scott JFav, xlv, ‘You shall have it*, an.swered .. 
Waverley . . giving him some drink from his flask. xB6o 
Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 80 Our brandy flasks were also nearly 
exhausted. 1861 Dickens Gt, Expect, xx, A pocket-fiask 
of sherrj'. 

d. (See quot.) 

1872 Rw’MosoStatist.Mtnes ^ MiningiS Which claimed 
to have a capacity for delivering 4iOoo flasks per month, 
x 83 x — Mining Gloss., Flask, an iron bottle in which quick- 
silver is sent to market. It contains 76^ pounds. 

4. Founding, Aframeorboxused to hold a portion 
of the mould for casting. [Perh. a distinct word.J 

x6$7 Evelyn iW/wAw. vi. 214 Medals .. counterfeited by 
casting off in the Flask, axqoo B. E, Diet. Cant. Crno, 
Fiasque, a Bottle of Sand, bound about with Iron, Into 
which the melted Metal is bjr Coyners and others poured. 
x852-6x Archil, PuhL Soc. Diet. s.v.. Flask, a term used by 
ironfounders to express the iron or wood frame intended to 
receive the sand which forms the upper or the movable part 
of the mould. 

5. s.w. dial, A kind of basket (see quot.), 

(In Welsh jfieygi cf. Flasket (^V elsh^nJ^rrf), from which 
this may possibly be a back-fonnation. Cf. however the 
use of 0 F. fiaehe for a certain measure of capacity for 
peas, etc.] 

1888 Elworthy JK Somerset Word-bk., Flask, the large 
oval basket used for linen by all washerxvomen. 1891 Daily 
Ne^vs 15 May 7/2 A ‘flask* containing either a turkey or 
a goose. 

6. atlrih. and Comh., osfiask-case, -glass, -shaped', 
also, flask-leather, a fastening for a powder- 
flask ; flask-shell, a mollusc whose shell is flask- 
shaped. 

1709 Land. Gaz. No. Her Majesty hath been 

graciously pleased , . to Grant unto Jane Tasker . . the sole 
working and making of *Flask-Cascs, and covering and 
casing with -Flags, Rushes and Straw, “Flask glasses now 
used in England, in imitation of those which come from 
Florence, during the space of fourteen Years, • 1598 Bakret 
Theor. iParres 111. i. 34 With his. .“Flask-leather upon the 
right thigh. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat.l, The cirrigrada 
have . . a large “flask -shaped stomach. x868 Wood Homes 
loithout H. V. 105 A common British species, the “Flask 
Shell \Gastrochxna modiolind) is notable for its habit of 
boring through various shells. 

fPlask, -yAS Ohs, Also 7 fiasque. [ad. Fr. 
fiasqtie one of the cheeks of a gun-carriage, var. of 
fiaque plank, beam, perh. of Tent, origin ; cf. Ger. 
fiach level, flat. In i6th o.fianqiie (app. = ‘side 
piece,* f. fianc Flank jAI) occurs in the same 
sense.] The bed in a gun-carriage. 

1578 l7tv. R. Wardrobe 4- yewel-ho. {18x5) 258 Ane flask 
of elme for ane moyane. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crtnv, 
Flasq7te .. v. Carriage for Ordinance, xyax-xBoo Bailey, 
Flask, a Bed in the Carriage of a Piece of Ordnance. 
f Plask, Ohs. In 3 flaskien, vlasken. 
[See Flash v.'] 

1. irans. To splash, sprinkle; —Flash v, 2. 

a 1225 A7icr. R. 314 Heo vlaskeS water heron. Ibid., And 
5ir dust of lihte houhtes windeS up to swu 5 e, flaskie teares 
on hanu 

2. To cause to wave or flutter, to flap. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. li. 14 The weather flaskt and 
whisked vp her garmentes being slacke. Ibid, vi. 886 Boreas 
gan To flaske his wings, withirauing of the which he ra>*scd 
than So great a gale. 

riask (flaskl, w.s [f. Flask irans. 

To protect as a flask is protected, b. To put 
into a flask. 

1707 C7trios. in Hush, Card. 2x2, 1 pul at the bottom of 
a Vessel the Ozier that flasVd a Glass Bottle. 1855 Brown- 
ing Popularity xii. There 's the c.\tract, flashed and fine. 


tFla'sker, jA Ols.-'^ [f- as precj +-.Enil 
(See quot.) 

x8i6 Chron. in Amt. Reg.'z^i The smugglers, or.astlcv 
are styled from the manner of conveying the whishv 
Flaskers . . They entered a house and deposited their iaden 
flask.s. 

t Flasker (flse-sksa), v. Ohs, exc. dial. [Ono- 
matopoeic, with frequentative suffix common in 
vbs. expressing agitated motion ; cf. Flask z/.i] 

1 . inlr. To flap about (as a fish) ; to flutter (as 
a bird) ; to floimder. 

x68x (I^HETHAM Angler' s Vade-7n, vli. §5 (1689) 76 Hale 
him not too n^r the top of the Water, lest by flaslceringhe 
break your Line. CX746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
Dialect Wks. (1775) 29 Deawn coom I .. i'lh Wetur „ on 
flaskert int* eh geete how’d on o Sawgh, 1888 Shegitld 
Gloss., Flasker, to struggle, to flutter as a bird does its uings. 

2 . irans. To smother, stifle; also, to bewiltier. 

x8i8 R. WiLBRAHAM Cheshire Gloss., Flasker, to choke, 
or stifle ; a person lying in the mud and unable to extricate 
himself, is said to be flaskered. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., ‘For 
goodness sake, childer, howd yer din, aw’m fair flaskert 
wi' th' nize.’ 


Plasket (fla’sket). Also 5-7 flaskett, 6 -it. 
[a, 0 ?.fiasquet (northern form offiachet), dim. of 
fiasque, fiache, Flask sh."^ 

Sense i appears to be unknown in Fr.; Welsh has 
filnsged in same sense, doubtless adopted from Eng. (cC 
Flask sbi^ 5). In sense 2 the earlier form is Flacket.] 

1 . ‘ A long shallow basket ’ (J.). 

1460-65 ClmrcJiw. Acc. St. Andrew’s, Eastcheap in Brit. 
Mag. XJCXI. 395 Item for a baskett to put in the Jue!lj*i.. 
and for iij Flasketts. XS96 Spenser Proihal. 26 Ihey 
gathered flowers to fill their flasket. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1776) 254 The 0 .sier likewise yields more limber and 
flexible twigs for ba.skets, flaskets, &c. 1700 Parnell 
Frogs 4- Mice i. 54 In vain the circled leaves attempt to 
lie .Conceal’d in Flaskets. X770 Poetry \n Anti. Reg. 220 
The Fauns thro* cv’ry furrow shoot To load their flaskets 
\rith the fruit, a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 66 
A fisher with his teeming flasket, x88x Miss YonceZ,/^ 
4* Lasses Langley iv, 147 There was a great flasket, wliich 
they carried between them, each bolding one handle. 

irans/. J7S6-66 Amory % Btmcle III. 79 His belly 
as a vast flasket of garbage projected monstrously before. 

b. A similar article made of metal. 

x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Heaven 85 Bring, 
bring, ye Graces, all your silver flaskets. X715 tr, 
D'Anos Wks, 416 Precious Stones, Laces, Ribbands, all 
in large Flaskets of Filaereen Gold.. Pope Oayss. x. 
420 The silver stands with golden flaskets grac’d. 

c. So much as is contained in a flasket, 

XS40 Act 32 Hett. VIII, c, 14 For a flasket of sope. iiii. a, 

d. dial. ‘ A shallow wasliing tub ’ (Halliwell). 

18x4 Pecgc Stippl, to Grose, klaskei, an oval 

handles, used in washing. Vork, x 888 Sheffield Gms., 
Flasket, an oblong or oval-shaped tub used'in-wasnJDg 
clothes. 

2. A small flask. 

>577 Fentoh Gold, Episi, 30 Dauld was a theeft vhen 
he conueyed the.. flasket of water from the beds 01 
Saule. 1583 Wills ep.hiv. N.C. (Surtees >860)74 
glasse flasketts 3/, X634 Malory' s Arthtirwu. 

. .saw a little flasket [1485 flacked] of gold stand by them. 
1^1 A. Lang in Lottpn. Mag. Aug. 444 And then he takes 
his flasket out, And drinks a rousing cup. ^ 

tPla-skisable, Ohs: [ad. OK. ficchmhU 
(also spelt fiacisdhle), f. ficchir to bend.] Pliable, 
inconstant, changeable. . l 

1430 Lydg. Ckrott, Troy i. vi. (i 5 > 3 ) B iv b, *lBey be » 
flaskysable Who trustelh them shal fyndethemfiu '’nsta . 
1430 — Bochas XV. xv, (1554) Ji6 Fortune of kyna 1 
flaskisable. , 

jriasklet (fla’sklet). rare. .A little flask. 

1862 T. A. TroLLOPE Marietta II. xv. 272 Hasklcts.. 
ensconced in a.. cupboard. , , 

fPla’sl^, Ohs. 7 -are'-'^. [?f. Flask j/'. + 

-Y 1.] ? Belonging to a ‘ flask' or muddy pooh 

>575 Appitts 4 * E, Then fi^ky feen * 

Limbo Lake his ghoste do so turmoyle Tliat he haven 
of Carons helpe, for all his filthy toyle. , 

Fiasque (flask). Uer. . [a. F. fiasque.) A 
hearing similar to , a flanch, but occupying 
smaller part of the field (see Flancu 
T he heraldic use is not recorded in F., but xn 
‘cheek of a gun-carriage * (see Flask it 'ws a s> ^ 
oijlanqtie, which had also a heraldic sense=rLANCi • 
1562 Leigh Arutory 121 The fielde Or,ij. 
x6xo Guilum Heraldry xi. vi. (r6ii) 63 A 
ordinary consisting of one arch line , .„.-i|ine 

distant from the corners of the chiefe and mcanelj 
W degrees until you come towards the . ijjje 

Escocheon, and from thence again decreasing , geo in 

comely discent unto the sinister base points. >^*J •• 

Bailey, Flask. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, ‘r .Vt-g, 
32 Flasques or Voiders..are formed by two y. 

and are always borne in pairs. 1872 Ruskin \ 

§ 23s The Fiasque, a space of colour terminated b) * 
iine on e.ich flank of the shield. 


ne on e.icn iiaiiK oi me suieiu. . p- , 

triat, jAI Ohs. [a. OK.fiat.l A blow. buMcL 
^1320 Str Beties 3432 pe king of Scotlondc, wip 
k 3af him swiche a sori fiat Vpon pc helm. 

;• Merl.sgio Ther com the kingGvinbat, And gat 


A 

4* J/rr/.49io 
swiche a flat. 


bat 
Arth. 
^uchcrcs 


Flat [Alteration of 

by Flat a. and Tlie word was until 7 

peculiar to Scotland, •where tlie original form 
vived into the present century.] 

1 . A floor or storey in a house. 
iSoi A. Ran-kcn Hist. Frame I- <43 The ho ■ 
sisted of several flats or stones 18*7 Atm. Arg> 
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tenement, consisting of three flats, x86x Morning Post 
27 Nov., The numerous famiJ5’’ . . in the fourth flat.- 1887 
Times 27 Aug. 11/3 A fire broke out ina flat of the mill. 

2 . A suite of rooms on one floor, forming a com- 
plete residence. Firsty secon'd, ^Kz.Jlat ; a suite on 
the first, second, etc. floor. 

x 8*4 Scop- RedgauiiiUt v, We chose to imitate some of 
the conveniences, .of an English dwelling-house, instead of 
living piled up above each other in flats. 1845 Mrs. Joh.v- 
STONE Edin. Tales I. 267^2 That comfortable, airy, roomy, 
first-flat, consisting of dining-room, parlour, three heS- 
rooms. X887 Miss Braddon Like ^ Unlike II. iv,, Tlie 
rents of these flats seem to be extortionate. 

3 . attrib.- and- Comb.y as flat-house^ flat- 

builder y -dweller y -holder. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 21 May 6/3 The cunning way in which 
the flats are planned deserves study by all *flat-huilders. 
1894 Daily Nervs 4 Jan. 4/7 *Flat-dwellers and Hygiene, 
Westm. Gaz. 10 Feb. 2/2 The defencelessness of the 
■"flat-holder has been found' out. X884 Times (weekly ed.) 
12 Sept. 14/r Enormous ‘ "flat ’ houses. 1894' Westm., Gaz. 
10 Feb. 2/z She will settle a question of *fiat-law. 

X'lat (flset), a.y adv.y and Forms : 5-7 flatte, 
(g dial.^ flatt, 4- flat. [a. 01 ^. flatr (Sw; flaty 
't^ii'.flaiP) — OHG._/ 7 ff^ OTeut. ^flato-, Cf. Flet. 

No'certain cognates are known ; connexion with OArj’an 
*plat-y plath- (Gr. wAaTu?, Skr. prthuy broad) is plausible 
with regard to the sense (cf. F. fiat, believed to be 
ultimately from TrAarih), but the representation of OAryah 
t or th by TeuL t (exc. when reduced from tt after a long 
vowel) is anomalous. The synonymous (jeiujlach is uncon- 
nected.] 

A. adj. 

I. Literal senses. 

1 , Horizontally level; without inclination. Of 
a seam of coal : Lying in its original plane of de- 
position ; not tilted. 

c X400 Destr. TroyjyzS He felle to fiat ertbe. c 1440 
Prom. Parv. 164/1 Flatt, hassus vet planus. 1^5 SuAtes. 
Lear in. it. 7 Thou all-shaking Thunder, Strike flat the 
thicke Rotundity o’ th’ world. 1634 Sir T, Herdert Trav. 
35 Houses .. flat a-to^. 1634 Milton Comus 375 Though 
sun and moon Were in the flat sea sunk. X669 Sturmy 
Marineses Mag. yn. v. 6 As the common flat Mariners 
Compass doth divide the Horizon. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scoll. I. 268 The strata near the Esk are termed fiat seams 
of coal, 1842-76 Gwilt Arehii. § 1903 g, In India .. all 
buildings of any importance has’e flat roofs. x86o Tyndall 
Glac, I. ix. 62; I reached the flat summit of che rock. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight ix. 133 A flat desk promotes a stooping 
position. 

b. Arch. Flat arch (see quots.). 

1715 Leoni Palladio's Arehit. xxiv, Arches, .flat (those 
are call'd so, which are but a Section of a Circle). Ibid. i. 
XXV, Certain Arches are turn’d over the Cornices of Doors 
and Windows, which Workmen call Flat-Arches, to prevent' 
the Doors and Windows from beinc press'd with too much 
weight. 1762 H. Walpole Veriu&s Anecd. Paint. (1765I 
1 . V. 114 This Saxon style begins to be defined by flat and 
round arches. i^'jzSiwvy^yGloss. Eccles. Terms, Flatarch. 
Anarch in which the sides of the vouasoirs are cut so as 
to support each other, but their ends form a straight line 
top and bottom. 

2 . Spread out, stretched or lying at full length 
{esp. on the ground) ; rare^ exc. in predicative use 
(often quasi-advb.) with fallyflingy layy lUy etc. 

a. Chiefly of a person: Prostrate; with the 
body at full length. + Also in phr. a flat fall. 

ci^zo Sir Be7ics' 10^0 A feJde him fiat to groundc.’ 1399 
Langl. Bieh. Rcdeles ir. 383 [The birds] ffell with her 
ffetheris,fllat vppon erthe. .and mercy be-soujte. CZ440 
Jacob's Well zi Sche. .flatt on b® ground cryed ; *god.. 
haue mercy on mel* CX450 Holland Hosvlat 838 The 
folk-.Flang him flat in the fyre. 1535 Coverdalc Isa. 
xlix. 23 They shal fall before the with their faces fiat ^^pon 
the earth. •x6io‘Shaks. ii. j6, 1 'le fall flat, Per- 

chance he will not’minde me. 1621 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 138 None parting from him without flat falles, or 
apparant losse of honour. 1657 J. Smith Mysi. Rhet. 56 
Thus a great wound is called a scratch ; a flat fall, a foile. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xiv. 293 He laid me flat 
on the ground. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 290, I order’d 
every 'Man. .to lye flat upon their Bellies 'till we'had 
received the Fire of the Enemy. 1856 Kauk Arci. Expl. 
I. XXX. 411 The hunter is flat and motionless. x86^r 
Flo. Nightingale iV>rrf/«^33, I have seen a patient fall 
flat on the ground who was standing when his nurse came 
into the room.^ x8pi! R. Kipling Tales from Hills 186 
That night a big wind blew. . the tents fiat. 

b. Of a building or city : Level with the ground ; 
also, levelled, overthrown. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Josh. vi. 20 The wall fell downe 
flat. 1607 Shaks, Cor. ni. i. 204 This is the way to lay the 
Citie flat. x666 South Serm. Consecr. Bp. Rochester Serm. 
{1737') I. V. 166 That Christ-Church stands so high above 
ground, and that the church of Westminster lies not flat 
upon it, is [etc.], 1^1 MiLton iv. 363 %yhat ruins 
kingdoms, and lays cities, flat. ^ 

flg. x6ix Shaks.. i. iv. 23 To fortifie her iudge- 
ment, which else an easie battery might lay flat, 

c. Of things usually more or less erect or 

elevated. ' • ' 

1671 Milton P. R. ii. 223 Cease to admire, and all her 
Plumes Fall flat. 

Jig’ 1673 Milton Samson 596, I feel.. My hopes all flat. 
1684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees 333 To raise our expecta- 
tions of happiness high, and then to have them fall fiat 
and low. • 

td. Of a plant: Creeping, trailing on the ground. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens \. Ixxxvi. J27 Verbenaca supina.. in 
English Base or flat 'Veruayne. 

e. Lying .in close apposition ; with its whole 
length or surface in contact irrespectively of posi- 


tion. Naut. Of a sail: Flat aback or oft (see 
quot. 1815) : said also of the vessel. 

*559 Cunningham Cesuwgr. Glasse 86 Placing my 
Instrument flat on th* earth. 1581 Maplet Dialt Desiinic 
66 In theyr coursing they fHarcs] apply their eares fast 
and flat to their backes. X684 R. H. School Recreat. 138 
Spreading your Net on the Ground smooth and flat. 1715 
Desaculiers Fires Impr. 131 When it Is open, it may 
be flat to the Chimney. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1789) s.v. Aback y Lay all flat Aback. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants IV. 76 Saucers dark green, lying fiat on the 
leaves. s^x^ FalconeFs Diet. Mariueifid. Burney), aft 
is the .situation of the sails when their surfaces 'are pressed 
aft against the mast by the force of the wind. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast, vi, We found the vessel hove flat ab.ack. 
1885 H. J. Stonor in Law Times LXXX. 119/1. The ladder 
was standing flat against the side wall. 

f. Paper-mahing. Packed without folding. 

X890 Jacobi Printing xxxh 249 A ream may be either 

* flat * folded or ‘ lapped *. ' • 

g. Of the hand : Extended, not clenched. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 345 The child Push’d her flat 
hand, against his face, and laugh’d. 1859 — Enid 1565 
The brute Earl .. nnknightly, with flat hand. However 
lightly, smote her on the cheek. 

3. Without curvature or projection of surface. 

a. Of land, the face of the country: Plain, 
level ; not hilly or undulating. 

^ c 14^0 [see i]. X553 Brende Q. Curtius iv. 49, A Nacion . , 
inhabiting vpon a flat shore. x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. x. 63 
Thy... flat hledes thetchd with Stouer, them [Sheepe] to 
keepe. X673 Temple Observ. United ProT. Wks X731 I. 44 
The whole Province of Holland is generally flat. 1748 Relat. 
Eartk<j. Lima 2 This To^vn was built on a low flat Point 
ofLand. Murray's Hoptd-bk. N. Germ. 71 Highdykes 
. .protect the flat country from inundations. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany xii. 202 The country became more and more flat. 

b. Of a surface: Without curvature, indentation, 
or protuberance ; plane, level. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike{\^ci\ 37 When thei se the ground 
beaten flat round about. 1559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 
47 As touchyng your opinion, that th’ Earth is flat, I will 
prove it to be rounde. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicho- 
lay's Poy. iv. xxxvi. 159 b, Not any carved images of saints 
. .but on flat pictures painted. 1632 Lithcow Trav. vi. 262 
The flat face of the Rocke. 1703 hloxoN Mech. E.xerc. 268 
That makes the MouMmgflalicr, this morecircular. 2812-6 
J. SiiiTH Panorama Sc. ^ Art I. 32 To grind one surface 
perfectly flat, it is.. necessary to grind three at the 'same 
time. 1824 R. Stuart Hist, Steam Engine 179 The flat 
face to which the blocks are ground.^ 2882 Syd. Soc. Lex.y 
Chesty flat. A chest which has lost its rounded front. 

c. Of the face or nose. 

c X400 Vwaine 4 * Caw. 259 His face Was ful brade & 
flat. 2560 BtBLC(Gtn€v.)Lev. xxi. x8 A’ man. .that hath 
a flat nose. 1607 Shaks. Tunon iv. iii. 258 Downe with 
the Nose, Downe with it flat, take the Bridge quite away. 
2697 Dampier Voy. I. 325 Their Faces are oval, their Fore- 
heads flat, 2829 Lvtton 'Desvreux h. m, A very flat, ill- 
favoured countenance. 2836 W. Irving Astoria II. 281 
Their noses are broad and flat at top. 

+ d. Flat numbers*, those corresponding to plane 
surfaces, i.e, numbers composed of two factors. 

*557 Recorde Wheist, Ciy, Superficiall nombers, or 
Flalte nombers, 

e. Flat side (e.g. of a sword): opposed to the 
edge. Also to turn {a sword's flat. 

a X440 Sir Eglam. 1240 Syr Egyllaraowrc turnyd hys 
swerde flatt. 2727 W. Snelcrave Guinea Starv Treufe 
(1734) 2j 6 Lifted up his broad Sword, and gave me a Blow 
on the Shoulder with the flat side of it. 2832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain fy Cl, 226 The flat side.. is to be turned towards 
the observer, 1835 Litton Rienzi 1. iii. Touching the 
smith with the flat side of his sword. 

f. Having little projection from the adjacent 
surface. Rarely const. /<7, 

2728 Pope Dune, ii. 43 With pert flat eyes she windowed W’ell 
its head. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xiv. v. 202 It can 
now be discovered, .by any eyes, however flat to the head. 

transf, in Painting, Without appearance of 
relief or projection. Flat tint’, one of uniform 
depth or shade. 

*755 Johnson, PVft/, without relief, without prominence of 
the figures. 2822 Craig ice/, Drrtavwg’ii.ps Throwing every 
mass of shadow into a flat tint. Ibid. iii. 153 pictures 
..were in their general appearance, flat, insipid, and un- 
interesting. 1859 Gullick & Times Paint,' 18 The impossi- 
bility of spreading a flat tint on the vellum. 2879 Cassell's 
Teckfi. Educ. III. 186 Pictures. .flat, and deficient in light 
and shade, or brilliance. 

5 . With additional notion r Having a broad level 
surface and little thickness. Of a foot: Touching 
the ground with the whole surface; but little 
arched. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Seme hem in almost flatte. 
*530 Palscr. 312/2 Flatte as a thyng is that is brode. 
*S 77'^7 Harrison Engloftd 111. Iii. (187^ iii. 224 Of fishes, . 

I find hue sorts, the flat, letc,J. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 58 
Flat.wheate is. .bearded and bordered with very rough and 
slurpe ailes, wherein consistetli the difference. 26x3-39 
I. Jones in \.t.on\- Palladio s Arekit.iyj^i) II. 44 Ihose 
great Pilasters in the Angle of the inside of the Temple are 
too flat- 2632 Lithcow Trav. vi. 247 They weare on, their 
heads flat round Caps. 1697 Dampier Foy.I.49 The Booby is 
a Water-fowl . .her Feet are fiat like a Ducks F eel. a 1722 
Keill Maupertuis' Diss, <2734) 65 These conjectures con- 
cerning flat Stars are rather the stronger. 2760 hi rs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 30^ To collar Flat Ribs of 
Beef; 1840 Lardner Geoni. 34 This ruler consists of a flat 
piece of wood with a straight edge. 2859-74 Tennyson 
Vivien 348 May this hard earth cleave..and close again, 
and nip me flat. If I be such a traitress, • x888 Lockwoods 
Diet. Mech. Eng., Flat File.Jvsx cither a tapered or a 


parallel file. 1882 Quain ,j 4 h<t/. (ed. 0) I. 8 Tabular or fl.it 
bones, like the scapula, ilium, and the bones forming the 
roof and sides of the skull. 

t b. Of false dice: Broad. and thin. Obs. 

C15S0 Dice-Play Aj b, A bale of flalte synke deu.vis.. 
A bale of fiat cater trees. X722 Pucklf. Club 30 Flats. 
Noiey Dice flatter than they are long, to throw Trays and 
Quaters. , 

C. Of a blade, as opposed to ‘ three-edged ", 

d. - Phrases: flat as a fla-wny flounder y pancake 
(see those sbs.). 

e. Of a vessel : Wide and shallow. 

2472 Bury Wills (Camden) 242, 1 pelucm laton voc’ a flat 
basyn. 2492 /^/</. 73 My flatte gylte cuppe. 2333 /F///r/ 
C. Bedford in Weaver Wells Wills. 27 John Bys the 
yonger.T fflat cuppe of sylver. 1552 Huloet, Flatte Ix)Ie 
for wine, ecpatala. 2621 Bible ii. 3 A meate offering 
baken in a panne \mayg. on a fiat plate], 

II. Senses of figurative origin. 

. 6. Unrelieved by conditions or qualifications ; 
absolute, downright, unqualified, plain; peremp- 
tory. Nowchieflyofadenial,contradiction,etc.,and 
in Shaksperian phraseSj^/fG-/ blasphanyy hurglaty. 

* 55 * T. Wilson Logike (1567)613, The aunswerer must 
still vse flatte deniyng. X577 Northbrooke ( 1843) 
222 Whosoeuer takelh and keepeth the mony of another. . 
sheweth himself a flat theefe. 1586 B. Young Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. IV. 183 If I would tel you a flat lie, I wold say 
no. 1392 Greene Upst. Courtier in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 
II. .248 Why, Sir, to be flat with you, yon liue by your 
Jegges. Shak’s, Meas. far Meas. rr. ii. 232 That in 

the Captatne’s but a chollericke word, Which in tne souldier 
is fiat blasphemie. 1621 Beau.m. & Fl. King <5- Ho Ring 
IV. iii, This is my.flat opinion, which I'll die in. • 2624 Bp. 
Hall Recall, Treat. 864 Who knowes not, that S. Homer, 
and S. Virgil are flat for it? 2641 Milton Ch. Got//. 1.(1851) 
23 His Son Constantius prov’d a flat Arian. 1685 Ba.xteu 
Paraphr, H. T. 1 Car. viu 22, 13 I bring you hot this as a 
flat command of Christ, but as my best Advice. 1699 Bent- 
ley /’// a/. 304 A piece of flat Nonsense. 1723 Sivift 
outwiited vii, She gave no flat denial. 1788 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1850) II. 551 In flat contradiction to their Arret of 
December last. 2839 Keichtley Hist. Eng. 1 . 97 He claimed 
to be put in possession . . but met with a flat refusal. 2872 
Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. i. 163 A flat impostor. xBpx R. 
Kipling Tales frpm Hills 212 It's flat, flagrant disobe- 
dience! 

b. lathe conclusive expression, Ty/tz/V flat (a) 
formerly = that’s the absolute, undeniable tnilh ; 
(/^) a defiant e.xprcssion of onc"s final resolve or 
determination, 

2388 Shaks. L.L,L. m. ?. 102 The Boy hath seld him 
a bargaine, a Goose, that’s flat. 1596 — - x Hen. IV, iv. ii. 
43. 2665 Surv. Aff, Hetheri, jso Its the greatest Bogg of 
Europe, .that’s flat. 17x6 Addison Drummer 1. 1, I'll give 
Madam warning, that’s flat. 2852 Smedley L. Arundel i. 
15 ‘ I won’t, then, that’s flat exclaimed Rachel. 

c. Of a calm ; Complete, ‘ dead 

x65t Howell Venieeiig The wind.. became. .a flat calm. 
1697 Dampif.r Voy. I. 4x5 It fell flat calm. x88o Lady 
Brassey Sunshine d' Siorm 34 Half an hour later it was 
a flat calm. 

7 - Wanting in points of attraction and interest ; 
prosaic, dull, uninteresting, lifeless, monotonous, 
insipid. Sometimes with allusion to sense 10. 

a. of composition, discourse, a joke, etc. Also 

of a person with reference to his composition, con- 
versation, etc. ' - 

*573 G. Harvey Z^r//cr-W'. (Camden) 20 Mi over flat and 
homeli kind of writing. 1636 Bp. Hall Occc^. Med. (1851) 
63 They have proved . . poor and flat in all other subjects. 
x66s Pepvs Diary 22 May, A dull, flat Presbiter preached. 
2721 Addison SpecU No. 224 f a We should complain of 
many flat Expressions. 272a W. Rogers Voy. Introd. 16 
Such strange Stories, as make the Voyages of those who 
come after . . to look flat and insipid. 2806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vii. xxx, The longest story of 
the flattest proser that ever droned. 2822 Hazlitt Tabled. 
Ser. II. X. (1869) flattest thing of yours they can 

find. 2861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 32 A rather flat 
treatment of trite themes. 2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xiii. (2878) 254 I am rather a flat teller of stories. 
2889 County X. in Cornhill Mag. Mar., He is always appre- 
ciative of the flattest joke. 

b. of one’s circumstances, surroundings, etc. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 133 How weary, stale, flat, and 

vnprofitable Seeines to me all the vses of this world. 2706 
Attebbury FuneralSemi. 8 All Earthly Satisfactions must 
needs . . grow flat and unsavory. 2798 Coleridge Fears in 
Solitude 67 How fiat and wearisome they feel their trade. 
3848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton x\’ii, It seems so flat to be 
left behind. .2884 Q. Victoria More Leaves zs R seemed 
to .strike me much less than when I first saw it, as all is flat 
now. 

C. To fall flat (said of a composition, discourse, 
ttc.) : to prove unattractive, uninteresting, or in- 
effective; to fail in exciting applause or approval. 

2841 Macaulay W. Hastings (1880) 654 The best 
defence must have fallen flat. 2860 Dickens Z<//. (low) 

II. 225 All my news falls flaL 2885 C. L. Pirkis 
Lovelace II. xxv. 80 llie haranguing... fell as flat as tn 
reasoning. ^ ., 

8. Deficient in sense or mental vigour; stupi , 
dull, slow-witted. . ^ t n- tl,. 

2399 Shaks. Hen. F, Prol. 9 Pardon, G®"* “ go 
flat vnraysed Spirits, that ham Sir 

great an Obiect.' i6oi S.n J. 0 ?le f jSdge 

F. Vere Comm. 158 Nor do I ^heve that, .any ol y J 
me so flat or so stupid, rr deep ind sol'd 

Weight' ‘t8;rSn™/Srr 3'." ,'l lofb for nothing from 
empty, slow, flax people. 
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9. Wanting in energj’ and spirit ; lifeless, dull. 
Also, out of spirits, low, dejected, depressed. 

1602 Shaks. Ham, iv. vii. 31 Vou must not thinlce That 
we. are made of slufle, so' flat, and dull, That, (etc ]. 1642 
Dk. Newcastle Let, in Life (18861 3^ The town will not 
admit of me . . so 1 am verj* flat and out of countenance 
here. ci 63 o Beveridge .ytvw. (17291 1 . 37 -Lest he should 
grow flat in hi> devotions. i8ox Med. fnil. V. 324 Her 
.spirits were dull and fiat. 1805 Lamb Lett, (i888) I. 213, 
I am now calm, but sadly taken down and fiat. 1844 Alb. 
Smith AdiK Mr. Ledbury xxiii. (1886) 71 The audience .. 
not witnessing any situation half so comic as the one they 
had just seen, were proportionately flat.' 

b. Of trnde, etc.; Depressed, dull, inactive. 

1831 Lincoln - Herald 30 Dec. i The trade for Larley Is 
exceedingly fiat, 1894 Times (weekly ed.) 9 Feb. 123/2 
Tallow trade, flat, but prices unchanged. 1894 Daily 
News 1 June 3/5 A fiat market for maize. 

10. Of drink, etc, : That has lost its Bavoiir or 
sharpness ; dead, insipid, stale. 

i5o7 Hf.vwood Woman kilde Epil., The wine, .drunk too 
fiat. 1626 Bacon Syhm § 367 Spirit of Wine burned .. 
ta<!teth nothing so hot in the Mouth .. but flat and dead. 
1708 J. P-iuLips Cyder i. 49 Fruit . . to the Tongue inelegant 
and flat. 1772 Priestley in Phil. Trans. X.XII. 154 When 
. . cyder is become flat or dead. x8Sx Geo. ‘Eliot M. 
20 Tankards sending forth a scent of flat ale. 

11. Of sound, a resonant instrument, a voice : Not 
clear and sharp ; dead, dull. 

1626 BxconSylz'a § 154 If. .you stop the Holes of a Hawkes 
Bell, it will make no Ring, but a fiat noi.se, or Rattle. ai663 
Sanderson in Treas. Dait.f a. cl. ^ The cymbal will be flat, 
it will have no life or spirit in it. 1718 Prior Pleasure 
501 Too flat I thought this voice, and that too shrill. X83X 
Brewster Nat. Magic ix^(i833l 217 The ..variety of sounds 
. . produced by the report of his fowling-piece. Sometimes 
they are flat and prolonged, at other times short and 
sharp. 

b. Music. Of a note or singer ; Relatively low 
in pitch ; below the regular or true pitch. D, 

etc. flat \ a semitone lower than B, D, E, etc. Of 
an interval or scale : «= Minor. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. it, 93 Now j'ou are too fiatj 
And marre the concord, with too harsh a descant. 1597 
Morley Introd. Mas, 3, b . . signifying the halite note and 
flatt singing. X609 Douland Omith. Mierol. 15 To singer 
in a flat Scale. 16x3 Pruium. of Hawth. Poems 144 Like 
Arions Harpe Now delicately fiat, now sweetly sharp- 1674 
Playfouu Skill Mas, 11. 05 A flat Third lower, is C fa ut. 
1678 Phillii'S s. V. Cliffy The B-Clilf . . being only to shew 
when Notes are to be sung flat. 1691 Ray Cn-n/Ziiw 204 
Cartilages and Muscles to contract or dilate it (the wind* 
pipe] as we would have our Voice Flat or Sharp. ^ 17^3 
Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIll. 270 The flat third is 
plaintive, 1874 Helps Soe. Press, iii.46 For the sixth time 
he hears C flat instead of C .sharp played. 2875 Ouselev 
Harmony V, 67 All the fifths in tuning keyed instruments, 
are tuned a little flatter than perfection. 

c. quasi‘<7ify. 

Mod. She has a tendency to sing flat. 

12. Gram, f a. Of nn accent, a syllable : Un- 
stressed. 

x5^ PuiTENHAM Eftf. Pocslc II. xlii. (Arb.) 135 [Re] being 
the first sillable, passing obscurely away with a flat accent 
is short. ^ 1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 94 Everj' Noun 
Sub.stantive Commune increasing fiat or sh^rt in the Geni- 
tive case, is the Masculine Gender. What mean you by 
this, to increase flat? A. To have the last syllable but one 
pressed down flat in the pronouncing. 

b. Of a consonant: Voiced, i.e. uttered with 
vibration of the vocal chords, e.g. /', d, v, etc., as 
opposed to breath, e.g./, /,/, etc. 

1874 R. Morris Hist. Eng. Gram. § 54 B and d, See. are 
said to be soft or flat, while p and t, Sec, are called hard or 
sharp consonants. 

13. Stock-exchange {U.Si) Slock is said to be 
borrowed flat^ when the lender allows no interest 
on the money he takes as security for it {flent, and 
Standard Dictsi). 

14. Comb. 

a. In parasynthetic adjs., as flal-backcd, -bilJedj 
‘breasted, -hroivcdy -chested, -croivncd, -decked, 
-ended, -faced, floored, -handled, -heeled, -hoofed, 
-mouthed, -pointed, -ribbed, -roofed, -soled, -stemmed, 
-surfaced, -toothed, -topped, -visaged. 

x688 R. Holme Arntouryw. ix. 185.1 *Flat Backed, when 
it (Grey-Houndl i.s even between the neck, and spaces. 2546 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. m. xix. 154 *Flat-bild birtk. 1688 
J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 090 .^11 Flat-bill'd Birds 
that groped for their latent. 1667 N. Fairfax ibid, 11 . 548 
'J'his Woman was as ‘•flat-breasted as a Man. ‘ 2838 Dickens 
O. Twist viii, A snub-nosed, ‘^fiat-browed .. boy. *77X 
Smollett //. tV/«^vr Wks. 18^ VI. 63 She is .. awkward, 
•flat-chested, and stooping. 2664 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) 11 . 8 For a new hat *flat-croun’d 75. 6d. 1884 J. Col- 
uoune Hicks Pasha 97 A •flat-decked vessel. 2859 IJandbk. 
Tuming 97 A fine *ilat-ended tool. 2859 Helps Emends 
in C. Ser. it. 11 . viii. 143 1 ‘Jie Sea. .a mel.ancholy *flat.faced 
thing. .x867SMVTn6'rtwr’x Word-bk. 304 *Flat-fioored boats. 
1676 Lend. Gaz. No. 1059/4 •Flat-handled Silver Spoons. 
1725 De Foe Poy. round World (1840) 267 Shoes •flat- 
heeled. 2697 Lfliul.Gaz. No. 3301/4 A. .punch Horse, .‘•flat 
Hoofed. ?ax4oo Mortr Arth, loSS *I’fiatt mowthede as 
a fluke. X7 xM. Harris Ar.r. 7 Vr//«. II, '“Flat-pointed Nails. 
2684 Loud. Gaz. No. X90S/4 One Dark brown Gelding a 
little "^flat Ribb’d.. x688 R. Holme ii. ix. 185/2 
Flat Ribl>ed, is when the both side Ribbs [of aGrey-HoundJ 
cling and are near to gather. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. III. 391 
U‘heir houses are •flat-rooffed. 2847 Disr.acli Tantrcd iv, 
xii, Flat-roofed villages nestle amid groves of mulberry trees. 
1662 J. Davies ir. Oh-arlus' Voy.Atnhass, 377 Their shooes 
are low and •flat-so.il'd. 2849 James Woodman ix, The . . 
tread of the abbess In her fiai-solcd sandal. x86x Miss Pilatt 


Elozver. PI. VI. 89 '*FIat-stemmed Meadow grass. 1794 
Sullivan Viezv Nat. 1 . 193 Place a •flat-surfaced bottle 
empty on Its side. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1769^ III. g The 
fossil tooth of. .some •flat -toothed fish. 1862 Ansted Channel 
I si. I. ii. (ed. 2) 32 The southern islet is . flat-topped. X774 
Curtis in /V«V, Trans. LXIIT. 383 They are'*flat-vis.'iged. 
b. IVith pr. pple. forming nrij , as flat-lying. 

X765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 2S4 Low flat-lying 
land. 

16. Special comb., as flat-aroli (see i b) ; flat- 
baok, («) (see qnot. 1888 ) ; (i) slang, a bed bug 
(Farmer) ; flat-bean, a name for some species of 
Lnpimts\ flat-bedded a. (Giic/.), having a natiirall}' 
plane cleavage ; flat-bill, a name for certain birds 
having broad, flat bills, e. g. a bird of the genus 
Plaiyrhynchus ; flat-body (Entoml), the name of 
a moth ; flat candle, a candle tised in a flat-candle- 
stick ; flat candlestick, one with a broad stand and 
short stem; a bed room-candlestick; flat-oar(f7.5'.), 
f a railroad-car consisting of a platform without sides 
or top ; a platform-car’ {Cent. Diet.) ; flat chisel, 
a smoothing chisel ; flat-crown {.Arch.) = Corona 
4 ; flat-feet (see quot.) ; flat-hammer, ‘the hammer 
first used by the gold-beater in swaging out a pile 
of qnartiers or pieces of gold ribbon ’ (Knight) ; 
-t" flat-house, ? a sheriff’s office, a roofed shed for 
impounded animals ; flat impression {Printing), 
see Jlat-pull ; -j- flat-lap, a term describing a par- 
ticular posture of the leaves of a plant (see quot.) ; 
flat-lead, sheet lead ; flatmove (slang: sec quot.) ; 
flat nail (see quot.); flat-orchil, a kind of lichen, 
Roccdla ftisifonnis, used as a dye (Ogilvie 18 ..); 
t flat-piece, a shallow drinkingrcup ; flat pliers, 
pliers liaving the holding part or jaws fiat ; flat- 
pressing (see qnot.) ; flat pull Printing (see 
quot.) ; flat race, a race over clear and level 
ground, as opposed to hurdle-racing or steeple- 
chasing ; whence Jlat-racer, -racing', flat-rail, ‘ a 
railroad rail consisting of a simple flat bar spiked 
to a longitudinal sleeper ’ (Knight) ; flat rod (see 
quot.) ; flat-roof v. irons., to cover with a flat 
roof ; flat rope (see quots.); flat seam Plant, (see 
quot.) ; flat-sheets pi. (a) Mining (see quots.) ; 
(b) Ceol. and Mining, ‘thin beds, flat veins, or 
blanket veins or deposits of some mineral usually 
different from the adjacent layers; often contact- 
deposits’ {Standard Diet.)', flat-square a., of a 
file ; one whose section is a rectangle ; flat-stone 

(a) a kind of stone which cleaves into thin slabs; 

(b) (see quot. 1847 ); flat-tool (a), ‘a turning 
chisel which cuts on both sides and on the end, 
which is square ’ (Knight) ; (b) an elongated conical 
tool used in seal-engraving for bringing ribbons 
or monograms to a flat surface {Cent. Diet.) ; 
flat- top (U.Si), a name for Ventonia iicrvcbora- 
censis ; flat-ware, ‘plates, dishes, saucers and the 
like, collectively, as distinguished from hollow- 
ware’ {Cent. Diet.)', flat-work, {a) Mining (see 
quot. 1851 ): (b) a piece of material of any kind 
wrought into a flat shape ; flat-worm (Zool.), an 
animal of the class Platyhclmintha. Also Flat- 
BOAT, -BOTTOM, -CAP, -FISH, -FOOT, HE.VD, etc. 

x888 Addv Sheffield Class., *EIat-back, a common knife 
with its back filed down after it is pul logellier. 1597 
Geraroe Herbal 1042 Of the *flat Beane called Lupine. 
1637 W. Coles Ada$n in Eden cc.xit. 333 Some call them 
[Lupines] Flat*beans. 2793 S.meaton Edystane L. § 221 No 
quarries affording •flat bedded stones having occurred, i860 
Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist, 17 The •flat-bill uttered hi.s plaintive 
wail. 1819 Sa-vouelle Enlamol. Commend. 443 7 'inea afi- 
the common *Flat-body. i860 J, Curtis 
411 The. .Flat-body Moth. 1836-9 Dickens .S‘Xr./ 7 (?r,»S’c«rfr 
XV. (1892) I3S The flaring *flat candle with the long snufi*. 
1493 (1850)81 Another •flatt candelstykeof laton. 

1859 Dickens Haunted Ho. v. 22 A bedroom candlestick 
and candle, or a fiat candlestick and c.andle — put it which 
way you like. 1881 Chicago Times 18 June, Demolkhin^ a 
couple of *flat-cars. i 638 R. Holme Armouty in. viii. 
359/1 The third is termed a Chissel, or a *FIat Chlssel. 
i88x Young Every 7uan his own Mechanic § 568 The flat 
chisel .. is used for smoothing the work, or taking off the 
remaining wood that was left by the gouge. >704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1 . s.v. Corona, The *Flal-Crown, is .. a par- 
ticular Member in the Dortek Gate.. it hath six times more 
Breadth than Projeciure. j873.S*/-f»«^/?/c/., *Elat-fect, the 
battalion companies in the Foot Guards. 2698 S. Sewall 
Diary 9 Mar. (1878) I. 472 Our Horse.s are broke out of 
themselves, or else are taken out of the stable. . Sent presently 
to their *flat.hoiJse, but hear nothing of them. 1706 Ibid. 
25 2)I.2r. fiS/pi II. 157 Surpris'd the Sheriff and his Men at 
the Flat-house, x^o J.acobi /W//////^xxi. 1B5 Pull three 
or four good .sound *fiat impressions, with not loo much ink. 
2671 Grew Atiai, Plants 1. § 16 Where the Leaves are 

not so thick set, as to stand in the Cow-Lap, there we have 
the Plicature, or the *Flat-Lap. i8ia J. H.Vaux Plash 
Diet. S.V., Any attempt or project that miscarries, or any 
act of folly or mismanagement in human affairs is said to be 
a *flat nioz’c. ^1850 Rudim. AVtz'/y. ( Weale) 1 35 *Elixt nails 
are small sharp-pointed nails, with flat- thin heads. ^ 2422-3 
Abingdon Acc. (CamdeniQa Item j. *flatpcce argenti. 1530 
Palsgr, 220/2 Flatte pece, ieisse. 2333 Covf.rd.m.e i Kings 
vii. 50 P’lat pcces, charges, basens. x88t Young Every 
man his tnvn Mechanic % 275 A pair of ^ fiat pliers, of the 
ordinar)’ kind. • 2882 I’orcelain Whs. U^orres/er 21 I'he 
manufacture of plates and dishes is ’called •Flat Pressing. 


1888 Jacobi PrinUrs' Voc., ■’Flat full (or imfmnm) a 
Simple proof without under or overlaying. 1848 Thacker w 
Ek. Snobs xv, Sporting Snobs .. who .. rode *flat races. 
1886 Earl of Suffolk, etc. Racing (Badm. Libr.) 1 ^ 
A few •flat-racers have come over [from Ireland] to us 
Ibid., Slee/le-ehasin^ ii. 289 As a rule, *flat-racing is a baci 
preparation for the jumper. sSpo Daily Nezvs 17 Feb. V- 
When the flat-racing season begins. 2860 Ure's Diet. Aus 
(ed. 5) II. 226 *Elat fvds in mining, a series of-rods fo- 
communicating motion from the engine, horizontally, to the 
pumps or other machinerj' in a distant shaft. 2717 Tabor 
in Phil. Trans, XXX. 562 The Grecians us’d to wveror 
•Flat-roof their Houses with these [tessellated] Pavements. 
x8y^ Knight Diet. Mech. I. 878/2 Some *flat ropes; for 
mining-shafts, are made by sewing together a number of 
ropes, making a wide, flat band. 2867 Sm\tii Sailods Word- 
bk., *Flat’Scnm, the two edges or selvedges of can>’as laid 
over each other and .sewed down. 1869 R. B. Smyth Gold, 
fields Victoma 6ti * Plat-sheets, sheet iron flooring at the 
brace and in the plats and junction of drives to facilitate the 
turning and management of trucks. 2892 Ncrthumhld. 
Gloss., Flat sheets, smooth iron plates laid over an even 
floor at a pit bank, on which the tubs are run to be emptied 
or returned to the cage. 2832 J. Holi.and Manuf. lletall, 
299 The files are *flat square. 2677 Vurc Oxfortwt.\\’.%-^i, 
77‘The Houses are covered, for the most part in Oxford- 
shire (not W’ilh tiles) but •fiat-stone. xB^ Halliwkll, Flat- 
stone, a'measure of iron-stone. ^2853 (J. Byrne Artisan's 
Handbk, 28 '•'Flat tools for turning hard wood, Ivor}', and 
steel. 2839 Bartlett Diet, Amer., Iron JCet’d, a. plant, 
called in the North-eastern States *FIat Top. 2653 Mas- 
LOVE Lead-.’ifines 264 Roof-works, '‘^Flal-works, Pipe-works. 
x636 Plot Siaffordsh. ix. § 7. 335 In hammering of this flat- 
svork they beat the plates first one byone. 2851 Tapping 
Gloss, to Mantozte, Fiat Work, a mining term descriptiveof 
a species of lead mine, so called from its form, which U 
broad, .spreading horizontally, not without inclination. 

B., adv. (Cf. A. 2 , in many examples of which 
Ihe word admifs of being taken as adv.) 
fl. By horizontal measurement. Obs. 

1663 Gebbicr Counsel 82 Fret seelings, .the workmanship 
only at five shillings a yard, measured flat. 

■2. Downright, absolutely, positively, plainly; 
entirely, fully, quite. Cf, Dead adv. 2. Now rare. 

2377-87 Holinshed Citron. II. 33/2 As for Gerrot it differ- 
eth flat from Girald. a 2592 R. Gkeenham Senn. i. (1599) 
08 They that are thus borne again . cannot fall flat .away 
oy sin, 2602 Dent Patino. Heaven 246, 1 am flat of your 
minde. 2703 Moxon Mech, Exere. 214 The Iron ofa Plane 
is said to be set Rank, when its edge stands so flat below 
the Sole of the Plane, that., it will take off a thick shaving, 
2770 Jenner Placid Man II, 217 Sir Harry contradicted 
mm flat. 2784 Bage Barham Downs II. 242 That wild 
thing, Peggy, told me, flat and plain, if I did so again, she 
would pull it off. 2839 Bartlett Diet. Avter.\ Flat hroKty 
utterly bankrupt, entirely out of money. 

f 3, Directly, exactly. “NVith respect^ to the 
quarter of the heavens : Due. Flat against : ht. 
ci.u6.flg, directly contrary to. Cf. Dead aiiv. 3 . 

2332 Tindale Exp. yohn (1537) 28 When the Sonne is 
flat sowth. 2338 Leland Itin, 1 \ . 54 Then Porte Crokerton 
flat Est, 2^6* Cooper Anszo. Priv. Masse Bob, Chnsles 
wordes and institution is so flat agaynsie you, as you [etc]. 
2653-4 Whitblocke ynth Sxved, Emb. (i??** L -Ihe 
wind continued flatt and high against Whitebcke's course, . 
4 . (To sit) flat doxvn : plump on the ground. . 
283* Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C, xxviii, Sitting flat down 
on tlie floor. 


C, absol. and sb.^ 

1. absot. (quasi-j5.) That which is flat. On the 
flat', on paper or canvas; on a smooth surface, as 
opposed to in relief From the flat : from a paint- 
ing or drawing on paper, canvas, etc. (opposed to 
from the roniid). ’ , 

.2B6a J. C. Robinson Hal. Sculpt. 60 Luca. .simullancousJv 
with his enamelled terra-cotta sculptures, also pracmea 
painting . . on the flat. 2884 Cassells Fam. Alag. i»iar. 
216/1 Occupied in shading in chalk from the flat; 

G. Allen Babylon v, To model a composition in rcliet irom 
an engraving on the flat. . , , 

b. The flat surface or portion (of anything;# 
csp. the broad surface (of a blade) as opposed to 
the ed^e ; also, the inside of the open hand, etc.^ 

Sometimes treated as a sb. admitting ofa plural, as wa 
ihe^n/j of their swords’ ;' but flat is more usual- 
CX374 Chaucer iv. 899 (927) Beth mther to njm 

cause of flat than egge. 2470-83 Malorv' Arthtirx\ I- ' 
Syre Bors . . gafe liym greic strokes with the 
swerd vpon the vysage. 2626 Bacon § 245 'Inei^tri k 

of a ..Vioil .. doe giue a far greater Sound, ;f 

the Knot, and Board, and Concaue vndemwtn, wi 
there were nothing but onely the Flat of a Board. J 7 
Grew Aunt. Plants 1. i. § 16 'J his Cuticle is not only sprMo 
upon the Conve.v of the Lobes, but also on , j’ 

where they are contiguous. 27x9 De Foe 
iv. 6g On the flat of the green. .1 resolved to mv • 
2727 W. Snelcrave Guinea 4- Slave Trade (j 73 fl *5 t?. 
gave me a slight blow on the Shoulder, with the ® ... 
Cutlacc. 2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 77 An * . 
the flat of a plate turned bottom up. 2816 KeatisCE 
(18x7)11.264 The breast, loins, flat of the neck. ,1 ,, 

F. hi. Per:hx\\, Striking the flat of his 

which the armourer expanded tow.ards him. 18^ fll J41/ 
Insir. Cavalry 1. 47 The flat of the tliigli on 

2862 D1CKENS Gt. Expect, xivi, Here’s old bill ^^yMrv. 
the flat of his back. 2885 Manch. E.ram. 2% June 5 2 
militar}'. .cleared the piazza with the flai.s of 

c. Level countr}'. In/iorse-racing: Icvelp 
without hedges or ditches; ct. flat-race 

level ]»iece of turf at the end of some mcc-conr- 
Hence geu. The race-course. 4 ^.. 

2836 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr.Vlks. 1855 1 . ‘ ,3,7 

. . could never hac "been bred or bom on the ^ 1 J 

G. H. H. Oliphant Law cone. Horses, etc, App- 
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Across the Flat i M. 2 Fur. 24 Yds. 18^7 Ouida Puch ix, 
Your young lordling spends all his., time on the ‘flat’. 
1886 Earl of Suffolk, etc. 7 ?<tr/V/^(Badm. Libr.) 273 In 
steeple-cha.ses, hurdle races, and on the flat. 1892 J. Kent 
Rttcin^ Life C. Benthick ii. 48 He will win . . unless a crow 
flies down his throat as he comes across the flat. 

2 . A horizontal plane ; a level as opposed to 
a slope. + On ihe flat of', on the level or plane 
of. \ Of a flat ; on the same flat : on the same 
level or plane. 

2605 Bacon Adz*. Leat'n. i. v, § 5. 24 No perfect discouerie 
can bee made vppon a fiatte, or a leuelf. 1607 Chapman 
Bussy (T Ambois Plays 1873 II. 3 They move with equall 
feet on the same flat. i6z6 Bacon Syh'a § 805 It were 
good to^ trie that Exposing of Flesh or Fish both .. 
some height aboue the Earth, and vpon the Flat of the 
Earth. 1636 Massinger Lozzeriix. i, It was notin 

The power of fortune to remove me from The flat I firmly 
stood on. 1650 Trapp Clavis III. .17 The cloud levelled 
mountains, raised vallies, and laid all of a flat; that is .. 
made all plain. 1791 Bentham Panopt. i. 155 A declivity 
is. .preferable by far to a dead flat. 2822 T. Strangeways 
MIosguilo Shore 28 This high eminence has a fiat at top of 
about 1500 acres. 

b. Sometimes opposed to fall. 

2645 Fuller Good Th, in Btui T. (1841) 68 Either on the 
flat of an ordinary temper, or in the fall of an extraordinary 
temptation. 2887 Ruskin Pnsterita II. ii. 60 Some three 
inches of fall to a foot of flat. 

•j" c. A geometrical plane, irrespective of position; 
an even surface. 

2624 WoTTON Archil. 11. 83 It comes neere an Artificial! 
I^firacle ; to make diuerse distinct Eminences appeare vpon 
a Flat, by force of Shadowes. 1659 Moxon Tutor Astron. 
y. ( i686) 137 A Plain in Dyalling is that Flat whereon a Dyal 
is Described. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk tf Selv. 69 Whatsoever 
moves as much m a flat as it can for the earths rim, we 
reckon [etc.] 

f d. A plane figure. Ohs. rare. 

2674 Jeake Ariih, (1696) 275 Those Superficial Figures 
called Like Flats .. are such .. as bear a certain Proportion 
in their Sides unto each other. 

3 . Building, a. The horizontal part of a roof, 
tisually covered with lead. 

2842 Brands Diet.Sc. etc.^ Flat^ that part in the covering 
of a house, of lead or other metal which is laid horizontal. 
1855 Act 18-29 Viet. c. 222 § 17 Fifteen inches above the 
highest part 01 any fiat or gutter, 

t b. A landing on a stair-case ; also, the ' tread ^ 
of a stair. 

2730 A. Gordon MaJfcVs Aznphith, 290 A Stair of 20 
Steps, interrupted by a Flat, 2793 Smcaton Edystone L. 

§ 88 There was but one flat or tread of a step above the 
center of the house. 

4 . Mining, a. A horizontal bed or stratum of 
coal, stone, etc. ; a horizontal vein of metal, or 
a lateral extension of a vein. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict.f The Flat always lies on that 
Side of the Vein which Faces the Water. 2793 Smeaton 
Edystone L, | 208 The quarrj’^men , , cross-cut the large 
flats, which are laid bare. 2882 Raymond Mining Closs.^ 
Flat, a horizontal vein or ore-deposit auxiliary to a main 
vein ; also any horizontal portion of a vein elsewhere not 
horizontal. 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining^ Flats, sub- 
terraneous beds or sheets of trap rock or whin. 1886 G. A. 
Lebour Gcol. Northnifl. 4- Durh. (ed. 2) 62 Flat, the lateral 
e.vtension of a lead vein, 

b. (See qnols.) 

2846 Brockctt N. C. Words (ed. 3) Flatt, in a coal 
mine, the situation where the horses take the coal tubs 
from the putters. 1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal Mining, Flat, 
a district or set of stalls separated by faults, old workings, 
or barriers of .solid coal. 289a Northumbld. Gloss., Flat, 
the part of a screen at a pit where the coals rest, and are 
cleaned before being put into the waggon. 

5 . A piece of level ground ; a level expanse ; a 
stretch of country without hills, a plain ; the low 
ground through which a river flows. 

2296 Nezvjninsier Cariul. (1878) 144 Stokwelflatte . . Ser- 
uonreflatte. c 2340 Gaw. 4- Gr, Knt. 507 Fallez vpon fayre 
flat, lai^oo in Cariul. Abb. de Selcby (Yorks. Rec. Ser.) 
11.42 Xij seliones jacentes in iiij locis sive flattes. 2510 
in Yorksh. Archxol. fritl. VII. 59 note. One parcel of land 
called Peeston’s flatt. 2602 Smaks. Ham. v. i. 275 Till of 
this flat a Mountaine you haue made, Bi.ackmorij 

Pr. Arth. i. 200 Some range the Flats, and Scour the 
Champain Land. 2759 B. Martin Hat. Hisl. Eng. I. 45 
A large Flat of barren, heathy ground. 2852 Thackeray 
Esmond 1. iii, A large pleasant green flat, where the village 
of Castlewood stood. 2877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile viii. 199 
The river widens away before us; the flats are green on 
either side. 

fig. 168s Dryden Pref. 2nd Misc. Wks. 1800 III. 49 
Milton’s Paradise Lost is admirable ; but am I . . bound to 
maintain, that there are no flats amongst his elevations? 
28.. De Quincey Wks. 1863 XIII. 176 Ver>’ often 

it [conversation] sinks into flats of insipidity through mere 
accident. 2878 Morlev Vauvenargttes Crlt. Misc. 26 The 
mere bald and sterile flats of character. 

b. A tract of low-lying marshy land ; a swamp. 
ifiioSnAKS. 7V;///,n.ii.2 All the infections that the Sunne 

suckes vp From Bogs, Fens, Flats. 2670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. II. 53 Through bogs and dangerous flats. i8ax Earl 
Dudley Lett. 27 Nov. (1840) 294 The flats and swamps 
of Holland. zZ$^ A ntobiog. Beggar Boy The Cambridge- 
shire flats or marshes. 

c. Australian. (See quot. 1869.) 

1869 R. B. Smyth Goldfields Victoria 611 Flat, a low 
even tract of land, generally occurring where creeks unite, 
over which are spread many strata of sand and gravel, with 
the usual rich auriferous drift immediately overlying the 
bed-rock. 28^4 Walch Head oz'er Heels 79 Ever>’ man on 
the flat left his claim. 1879 D. M. SVallace Avstralas. iv. 
68 In the gold districts such deposits form ‘flats’. 


6. Chiefly A nearly level tract, over which 
the tide flows, or which is covered by shallow 
water ; a shallow, shoal. 

25Sp J. Coke Eng. 4- Fr. Heralds (1877) § 255. 102 The 
sea is . . full of flattes. 2595 Shaks. John v. vi. 40. 2628 
Dicby Voy. Medit. (1868) 94 Wee shaped our course to 
gett ouer the flattes into the riuer of Thames. 2678 R. 
L’Estrange SenectCs Mor. (1702) 477 When we have scap’d 
so many Rocks and FlatLs. 2772-^ Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 
1408 We were insensibly drawn upon a large fiat, upon 
which lay innumerable rocks of coral, below the surface of 
the sea. 2813 J. Thomson Lect. Inflavt. 621 The boat 
grounded on the flats a little to the cast of the pier. 2867 
Smyth Sailor's Word^bk., Flat . . a shallow over which the 
tide flows .. If less than three fathoms, it is called shoal or 
shallow. 

fig. 2644 Milton Educ. 2 Those Grammatick flats & 
shallows where they stuck. 

7 . Agric. *|‘a. One of the larger portions into 
which the common field was divid^ ; a square 
furlong. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 2 If they [the acres] lye' by great 
flattes or furlonges in the commyn feldes. ^ 2642 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 43 In fower dayes the said dozen shearers 
finished the saide flatte, and there is in it 14 through landes 
and two gares. 2688 R. Holme Armoury it. ti. § 32, 3 
Ridges, Butts, Flats. 1885 Q. Res'. CLIX. 325 Theoretically 
each flat was a square of 40 poles, containing 10 acres. 

'I' b. A tract of arable land ; a cornfield. Ohs. 
1523 Douglas AEneis ii. vii (vi). 13 The flate of cornys 
rank. Ibid. vii. xiii. 38 The sallo corn flattis of Lyde. 
c, dial. (See quots.) 

2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, IVorddfk,, Flats, same as 
Feerings. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Flat, a broad flat bed as 
distinguished from a narrow rounded butt. We speak of 
ploughing a field \\\ flats when there is no indication of 
reens. .. A w'lde space covered by any particular crop is 
called a flat, as ‘a flat o’ taters’. 

8. Something broad and thin, 
a. A thin disc. 

2732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv.ix, Is it [a planet] not a round 
luminous Flat, no bigger than a Sixpence? 

f b. Chiefly pi. Dice of a shape to fall unfairly 
when thrown. (Cf. A. 5 b.) Obs. 

254s Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 54 What false disc vse they? 

. . flattes, gourdes. 1W4 J. Wilson Cheats iv. i. Dram. 
Wks. (1874) 67 Taught you the use of. .the fullam, the flat, 
the bristle. 2712 Puckle Club 21 note. At dice they have 
the doctors, the fulloms, loaded dice, flats. 

c. slang, in pi. Playing-cards. Cf. Broad 
sb. 6. 

x8ia J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Flats, a cant name for 
playing cards. ^ 2822 Haccart Life 56 \Vc played at flats 
in a budging-crib. 

d. Cotton-spinning. (Sec quot. 1874.) 

x8sx L. D. B. Gordon \nArt Jntt. Illuslr. Caial. p. iv‘'*/2 
The filaments, after emerging from the flats, He in nearly 
parallel lines among the card teeth of the drum. ^1874 
KNIGHT Diet. Meek. I. 878/1 Flat {Carding), a strip of 
wood clothed with bent teeth, and placed above the large 
cylinder of a cardtng-machine. 

e. In a breech-loading gun; The piece of metal 
projecting from the breech to support the barrel. 

2882 Greener Gun 230 When the barrels are for breech- 
loaders, the flats are formed on the undersides of the breech- 
ends. 

f. A flat Strip of wood inserted under the inner 
edge of a picture-frame and projecting beyond it ; 
usually gilded. Called also Mat. 

1886 W. G. Rawlinson in z^th Cent. XIX. 400 Small 
drawings, .greatly injured by the very modern-looking deep 
gold fiats brought close up to them. 

g. In various uses (see quots.). 

2688 R. Holme Armoury ji. 464/2 Women wear Hair, .in 
Falls or Flats when the hair hangs loo>e down about the 
shoulders. 1847 Halluvell, small white fresh- water 

fish, as roach, etc. 2858 Simmonos Diet. Trade, Flat . . a 
rough piece of bone for a button mould. 2874 Knight 
Diet. Mec/i. I. 878/1 Flat, a surface of size over gilding. 
2888 Lockwood's Diet, Meek. Engin., Flats, Flat Bar Iron. 
1893 Farmer Slang, Flats,hxse. money. 

9 . Something broad and shallow. . 

a. A broad, flat-bottomed boat. 

2749 W. Douglass Summary (175s) I. 461 A large scow 
or flat, to carry persons, cattle, and goods with a canoe- 
tender. x8oz Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 294 The 
enemy’s . . flats (lugger-rigged) . . were . . anchored . . Three 
of the flats and a brig were sunk. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Wot'd’bk., Flats .. lighters used in river navigation, and 
very flat-floored boats for landing troops. 2879 F. Pollok 
Sport Brit. Burmah I. 21, I . . went up in the first Govern- 
ment steamer and flat to Prome. 

b. A broad, shallow basket used for packing 
produce for the market. Cf. A 5 e. 

1640 in Entick London II. 181 Packs, trusses, flats, or 
maunds. 2B40 Nnv Monthly Mag. LIX. 267 A basket . . 
resembling those which, .they call butter-flats. 1886 Daily 
Nezvs 4 Dec. 5/4 Watercress . . costs the hawker at the rate 
of from 26r. to igs. a flaL i8i^ A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 
158 The Mimosa comes over in small flat hampers called 
‘ flats ’. 

C. A shallow two-wheeled hand-cart. 

1884 Chafnb. fml. s Jan. 9/1 Botchers' carts, coster- 
mongers’ flats, and other light conveyances. 

d. (See quots.) 

X791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing II. 11. 1. ii. 32 Silk 
treated with these galls gained in the dj'e-baih or flat. 1804 
Ct. Rumford in P/fil. Trans. XCIV. 278 'llie bro.id and 
shallow vessels (flats) in which brewers cool their wort, 

e. U.S.^ flat-car' see A. 15. 

1854 in Webster, 


f. Applied to articles of dress. A low shoe or 
sandal (Irish) ; a low-crowned hat (U.S.). 

^ 2834 Planche Brit. Costume 375 Brogue-uirleaker, that 
is flats made of untanned leather, graced their feet. 2859 
Bartlett Diet. A mcr., Flat, a broad-brimmed, low-crowned, 
straw hat, worn by women. 2864 hliss Wktherell Old 
Helmet II, xvi. 269 But you will not wear that fiat there? 

10 . Ship-building, a. (see quot. 1867.) 

2815 Falcoficr's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Flats, in ship- 
building, the name given to all the timbers in midships. 2867 
Swi'StiSniloYsWord-hk.^ Flals,?ii\ ihefloor-llmberstbathave 
no bevellings in mid-ships, or pertaining to the dead-flat. 
2B69 Sir E. j. Reed Shipbuild. v. 95 Horizontal flats extend- 
ing between the bulkhead and a cast iron cellular stern-post. 

b. The partial deck or floor of a particular 
compartment. 

18^ Sir E. j. Rerd Shipbuild. ix. 177 Iron plates similar 
to those used m the flats of stoke-holes. 1893 Daily Nezvs 
3 July 5/6 Tank room, capstan engine flat, and. .the patent 
fuel space. 

11 . Theat. A part of a scene mounted on a wooden 
frame which is pushed in horizontally or lowered 
on to the stage. 

2807 Director II. 331 The entire assemblage of wings and 
drops and flat. 2836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 259/1 
A strange jumble of flats, flies, wings [etc.]. 

12 . House-painting. A surlace painted without 
gloss, so as to appear dead: see Dead tz. 13 b. 
Also the pigment employed for this purpose. Cf. 
Flatting. Bastard flat (see quot.), 

2823 Mechanic's Mag. No. 7. 108 The rooms . . were 
painted with Chinese Flat on walls. x88x Young Ez’cry 
man his own Mechanic § 1591 Bastard Plat is thinned with 
turpentine and a little oil . . To procure a good flat, it is 
necessary to have a perfectly even glossy ground, and it 
should be of the same tint, but a little darker than the 
finishing flat. 

13 . slang. A person who is easily taken in, and is 
said to be ‘only half sharp’ ; a duffer, simpleton. 
Cf. A. 8. A prime flat (see quot. 1812). 

2762 Goldsm. Nash wks. (Globe) 546/2 If the flat has no 
money, the sailor cries, 1 have more money than any man 
in the fair- 2812 J. H. Vaux Plash Diet., Plat.. way person 
who is found an easy dupe to the designs of ihe family is 
said to be a prime flat. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair "is, 
‘You wouldn’t be such a flat as to let three thousand a year 
go out of the family.’ 

14 . Music, a. A note lowered half a tone below 
the natural pitch, b. In musical notation, the 
sign b which indicates this lowering of the note j 
a cioiiiic Jlat bb indicates that it must be lowered 
by two semitones, c. Sharps asid flats : the black 
keys of the keyboard of a piano. 

XS^ R. Harvey Pt. Pcrc. fispot 21 It can neuer be goode 
musicke, that stands alt vpon sharpe.s, and neuer a flat, a 2634 
Randolph Muses' Looktng-Gl. iv. v. The lutenist takes flats 
and sh.Trps, And out of those .«o dUsonant notes does strike 
A ravishing harmony. 2669 Cokaine Fun.^ Elegy T. Pith- 
ington Poems78 His Flats were all harmonious. 2674 Play’- 
FORD Skill Mrts, i. iv, 15, I have seen some songs Yvith four 
flats. 2694 /^/h 7 . Trans. XVIII. 72 Flats or Half-notes to 
other Keys. 2706 A. Bedford Temple Mus, iil. 57 hlethods 
of altering their Tunes, by Flats and Sharps placed at the 
Beginning. x8o6 Callcott Mus. Cram. v. 57 The mark 
now used for the Flat was originally the letter B. 2834 
hlEDWiN Angler in Wales I. 215 Twelve lines in each, of 
hair and Indian hurl, alternately, like the flats and sharps 
of a piano. 2872 Banister Music 7 A Flat, b, indicates the 
lowering of the note to which it is prefixed, one semitone. 

d. Shaips and flats ; used punningly for (a) 
sharpers and their victims ; {Ii) recourse to Yveapons. 

(ff) 280X sporting Mag. XVII, 37 There are sharps and 
flats in Pans as well as London. 1825 C. M. Westmacott 
Eng. spy I, 36S That emporium for sharps and flats, famed 
Tattersall’s. 

if) 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. .\xx, He was somewhat hasty 
with his flats and sharps. 

15 . Short for flat-racer. 

z8zz sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 168 He had one of the 
finest flats in the Yvorld in training. 

• 16 . U.S, coUoq. To give the flat : to give a fiat 
refusal (to a suitorL (Cf. A 6.) 

2859 In Bartlett Diet. Amer. 

17 . attrib. and Comb., as flat-like aclj. ; flat- 
catcher, one Yvho takes in simpletons ; a sYvindler ; 
also used of a horse ; so flat-catching vbl. sb. 

x82x Moncrieff Toyn < 5 * Jerry 1. yt. (1828' 22 Do you think 
we shall get the “flat-catcher [a horse] off to-day? 1841 
Blackw. A/ag. Aug. 202 Butioners are tho.se accomplices of 
thimbleriggers ., Yvho.se duty it is to act as flat-catchers or 
decoys, by personating flats. 2864 Lond. Rn>. 18 June 
643/2 ‘The Bobby' or chinked-back horse, is another 
favourite flat-catcher. 1821 Egan 'Tom < 5 * Jerry 346 The 
no-pinned hero . . gave, as a toast, ‘ Success to “Flat-catch- 
ing’. 18x3 sporting Alag. XLIl. 24 It would appear de- 
grading and “flat-like. _ , 

+ Flab, z'.l Obs. Pa. t. 4 flat(te, flattide. [ad. 
OF. flatir, flater to dash, hurl, intr. to dash, be 
thrown down.] 

1 . irans. To cast suddenly, clash. 

ex330 Arth. Sf Alerl. 9748 Arthour. .Wjh his •'^cMene, ^at 
on hem plat. And euerich a paien to deh flat. * 3 ®* _ 

P. PI. A. V. 224 Til vigilale >e veil fette water 

And flatte [c/.n flat, flattide it] on his face. *375 . 

* Crcaii„,)c =21 in A„sUa I. 303 RW.. Bonn sh. Ant Rerc 
face to grounde. . i i 

with fleiles from morwe ti! euen. 
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3. tn/r. To'tlash, rush ; to dart 
C1330 Arif:, fy Merl. 5672 For the mouthe he [a dragon 3 
had grininge Aud the tong out flattinge. £1450 Merlin 
275 The saisnes n-ere so many that thei moste fiat in to the 
foreste wolde thei or noon. 

Plat (flset), [f. Flat ft.] 

1 1. irans. To lay flat or level, raze, overthrow (a 
person or building). Const. tOj with (the earth or 
ground). Obs. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trng^. n- ji, I durst .vndertake.. With 
halfe those words to fiat a Puritanes wife. i6tx Spced 
Hist. Gt, Brit, ix. v. 447 Some few {Forts] wherof .. he 
flatted to the ground. ^ 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. iv. 5 
She hath .. flatted their strongest Forts. 1637 Heywood 
Royal icing' z. /, His br/ght su’orJ. .P/erced the steel crests 
of barbarous infidels, And flatted them with earth. 

2. Naztt, To force tthe sailj flat or close against 
the mast. Cf. Flat a. 2 e. To flat in a sail (see 
quot.'i 772 ); viSso absol, 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis m. (1704) 329/2 He 
hears the Seamen cry. . flat a Sheet, 1667-70 Davenant & 
Dryden Tempest 1. i, Flat, flat, flat in the fore-sheet there. 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 25 Who flatted their Saits and 
laid by till the Spanish Ship came up. 1769 Falconer Diet, 
Marine^ Aback, the situation of the sails when their surfaces 
are flatted against the masts by the force of the wind. 1772 
J. H. Moore Pract, Navig. (1810) 275 To Jlai in, to draw m 
the aftermost lower corner or clue of a sail towards the 
middle of a ship, to give the sail a greater power to turn 
the vessel. To flat in forward, to draw in the fore-sheet, 
jib-sheet [etc.1, towards the middle of the ship. 

fb. intr. Of a ship : To turn her head from the 
wind; to go round on her keel. Obs, 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy* S, Sea § 34. 85 For in lesse then 
her length, shee flatted, and in all the Voyage hut at that 
instant, she flatted with diflicultie. 

t c. Of the wind ; To abate, drop. Obs, 

1748 Anson's Voy. in. i. 297 The wind flatted to a calm. 

3. frajzs. To make flat in shape, a. To reduce 
to a plane surface ; to reduce or obliterate the con- 
vexity, projections, or protuberances of. b. To 
make broad and thin; to reduce the thickness or 
height of, esp. by pressure or percussion ; to squeeze 
or beat flat. Also with down, out. 

Now chiefly in technical use; ordinarily Flatten. 

a. 1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 5 Egge forme flatted at 
the bottome. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 477 Take two Twigs of 
seuerall Fruit Tres, and fiat them on the Sides, 1684 R. 
Waller Nat, Exper, 76 The Ball . . was flatted so, that it 
would stand upon the bottom, 2697 Creecn PTanilius iv. 
pSoShe. .Distends their swelling Lips, and flats their Nose. 
1803 Fessenden Terrible Tracioration 1. <ed. 2) 50 note. 
Suppose that the earth was flatted near the poles. 2857 
Fraser's Mag, LV’I, 608 The smooth crisp curves. .become 
cockled, flatted, and destroyed. 

b. 1652 Evelyn Mem. (1857) L 285 7 ’he bullet itself was 
flatted. 2658 Evelw Fr, Card. (1673) 279 In drying them 
[Abricots]. .leave them whole, .only flatting them, that they 
may be equal in every part. 2741 CompL Fam.-Piceex. 3 i. 263 
Make them into Loaves, and flat them down a little. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist, VIII. p9 ( 77 ;^ fVasp) The composition is 
at length flatted out until it becomes a small leaf. 2780 Vbu 
Traits Iceland 356 Fbhes.. which are to be found in slate, 
have been compressed or flatted. 2837 Mabryat Dog-Ftend 
Iv. SmaUbones was flatted to a pancake. 2884 F. J. Britten 
IVaich ff Clockm. 128 A suitable stone is selected and flatted 
to a proper thickness by holding it against a diamond mill 
wliich is kept wetted. 

c. To Spread or lay out Bat. 

2700 Congreve Ovid's Art of Dove, A Face too long 
shou’d part and flat the Hair. 

intr. To become flattened. Of a swelling: 
To go down, lose its roundness. Ohs. 

2670 Cotton Espernon i. in. 243 A Harquebuss-shot , . 
that parsing through one of his cheeks .. flatted upon his 
GorgeL 2677 Temple Cure C 7 o;//Wks. 2814 HI. 260, 1 , .ob- 
served the skin about it to shrink, and the swelling to flat 
yet more than at first. 172S Huxuam Smallfox \xx Phil 
Trans. XXXIIl. 393 His Pox flatted and grew pale^ ' 
b. U.S. To flat off*, to slope gradually to a 
level. To flat out \ to become gradually thinner. 
Hence to fail in business ; to prove a failure, 
to collapse, etc. 

2859 Bartlett Diet. Amer,,.To Flat out, to collapse, to 
prove a failure,, as 'The meeting flatted out’. 1864 
Bushnell IVork 4- Play, Grenvtk of Law 223 The great 
surge of numbers rolls up noisily and imposingly, but 
flats out on the shore nno slides back into the mud of 
oblivion. 286s Thoreau Cape Cod ix. 166 The bank flatted 
off for the last ten miles. 2865 Holiand Plain T. iv, 229 
Those who have failed in trade . . or to use an expressive 
Yankee phrase, have ‘flatted out' m a calling or profesision. 
2887 Proctor A in Knorvledge x 184/1 7 'o flat out, 

to diminish in value— a Western phrase suggested by the 
diminished productiveness of metallic layers as they grow 
thinner. 

1 5. ?To find the horizontal area of (land). Obs. 
2770 E. Hesleriou Jnelos. Act 23 To fiat, set out, and allot 
tlie lands. 

fG. traits. To render (wine, etc.) insipid or vapid. 

1626 [see Flatted 4). 16^ ^VEsTMACOTT Script. Herb. 

211 To demonstrale by what Principles Wines and Spirits 
are made, exalted, depressed, and flatted. 2703 Wr/« 5 - Myst, 
Vintners ji The Genuine Spirits of the Wine also are much 
flatted and impaired. 

f b. To make dull or spiritless ; to make less 
lively or vivid ; to deaden, depress. Obs, 

2648 Eikon Bas. xvi. 141 Nor are constant Formes of 
Prayers more likely to flat and hinder the Spirit of prayer 
and devotion, 2602 Burnet /^rtxAC<2/rix.i 2 1 So great a length 
docs . . flat the Hearers, and tempt tliem to sleep. 2697 
CoLUER Ess. Mor. Snhj. 11. (1709) 90 Any considerable 


Degrees of Sickness or Age flat the Sens^. 2699 Burnet 
29 Art. X. (1700) 218 That Impre^ion is worn out and flatted* 
17x0 Norris C/ir. Prxtd. vi. 278 A multitude of words .. 
which serve only to flat and deaden out devotion. 

f c. intr. To become dull, depressed or feeble ; 
to droop, to slacken. Obs. 

2654 Fuller Epkemeris Pref. 5 Their loyalty fiatteth and 
deadeth by degrees, xflpa Temple PJem. Wks. I. 448 The 
Hopes of those great Actions . . began to flat, a 27x8 Penn 
Maxims Wks. 2726 I. 819 Our Resolutions are apt to flat 
again upon fresh. Temptations. 

"I* 7, Music, To lower (a note) by one semitone. 

2674 [see Flatting vhl. sh. 3I. 2685 Boyle Effects of 

Plot. vit. 88 A determinate note, which, .was Cc fa ut a little 
flatted. (In some mod. Diets.) 

8 . a. To cover (a surface) with flat, i.e. lustreless, 
paint, b. Carriage-building, To remove the gloss 
from (a surface) preparatory to varnishing, c. To 
apply a finish of size to (gilding) as a protection. 

a. 2842-76 Gwilt Archil, § 2290 The ceilings . . to be 
painted .. and flatted and picked in with . . extra colours. 
2858 Skyring* s Builderd Prices 9$ Moulded Skirtings . . If 
flattedj add o\d, 1889 PaltPIafl G. t$ May r/2 Preferring 
to set It [a picture] on one side after it has been flatted in. 

b. 1879 Cassells Teckn. Educ, IV. 222/1 Apply a second 
coat of black Japan, and flat again. The whole should then 
be varnished with hard drying varnish, flatted down and 
finished. 

C. '2841 in Maunder Sci. 4- Lit, Treas, 

9. U.S, colloq. To give a fiat refusal to ; to reject 
(a lover). Cf- Flat sb, 16 . 

2859 Bartlett D/VA Amcr,, To flat, to reject a lover; as 
. . * SJie flatted him ’. 

10 . intr. To fish from a Flat \sb^ 9 a). 

1630 Descr. (2758)75 That every Hebberman shall 

fish by the Shore .. and not to lie a Floating or Flatting for 
Smelts between two Anchors in theMidst of the Stream, 

t Flat, v.^ Obs. rare~~ * In 7 Jdatt. [? f. L. 
flat- ppl. stem of flare to blow.] irans, ? To blow 
(a trumpet). 

267s Teonce Diaty 25 Dec. (1825) 227 Chrismas day wee 
keepe thus. At 4 in the morning our trumpeters all doe 
flatt their trumpettf^ and begin at our Captain's cabin . . 
playing a levite at each cabine doore. 

t Fld/t, Obs, [7 ad. 0¥,flat‘er lo Flatter ; 
cf. however Flaite v.l] To flatter; in quot. absol. 

25x3 Douglas ^neis iv. Prol. 240 Quhat slycht dissait 
quently Co flat and fene. 

Fla’t-boat. (Also as two words.) 

1. A broad flat-bottomed boat, used for trans- 
port, esp, in shallow waters, 

^ 2660 F. Brookf. tr. Le Blands Trav, 209 Almost every 
inhabitant hath his Almady or fiat boat, wherein they 
recreate upon the Lake. 2722 Bond. Gas. No. 4919/2 They 
have a great number of flat Boats with them, 2802 N elson 
in Nicolas Disp, 21 July IV. 427 A Flotilla . . to consist of 
Gun-boats and Flat-boats. 2^ Naval Chron. XV. 90 He 
commanded a division of flat boats. 

b. U.S. A large roughly-made boat formerly . 
much used for floating goods, etc. down the Missis- , 
sippi and other western rivers. 

2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer, II. 299 Notwithstanding ! 
the increase of steam-boats in the Mississippi, flat boats are ! 
still much in use. ^2883 C. F. Woolson For the Pfajor iv, 
African slaves poling their flat-boats along the Southern I 
rivers. 

2. attrih, and Comb., as flatboat-man, ^ a hand 
employed on a flat-boat’ (Bartlett). 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer. II. 200 , 1 felt a strong 
incUnalton for a flat-boat voyage down the vast and. beautif^ul 
Mississippi. 2864 I.owell PfcClellan’s Rep. Prose Wks. 
i8go V. 116 A country where a flatboatman may rise to the 
top, by virtue of mere manhood. 

Hence Plat-boat v, trails., to transport in a flat- 
boat {U.S, colloq i). 

2858 Nat, Intelligencer e9 July (Bartlett) Fruit, which he 
flat-boated from Wheeling to that point. 

I*la*t-bottom, sb, A boat with a flat bottom. 
(Cf. prec. and Bottom sb. 7 .) 

*S79"?o NoRTif Plutarch (1676) 337 The Tarentines.. 
sent him great store of flat-bottoms, galleys, and of all 
sorts of passengers, 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 

I. xviii. 58 They use fiat-bottoms, which do great services 
upon the River. 2865 Carlyle FretVe, Gt. xix. v. 510 
Admiral Confians.. Makes little of Rodney’s havoc on the 
Flatbottoms at Havre. 

Pla't-bo'ttom, s»Fljit-bottom£d. 

2598 Florio, Piatta, a flat bottome boat or barge. 2660 
F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 70 Where they use fiat- 
hottome boats, ■ 2755 Plcnitor No. 16 (1756) I. 242 Frighted 
Out of their senses with scarecrows, im’aslons, flat -bottom- 
boats, &c. ^ 2884 Pall Plait G. II Sept, ii/r A flat-bottom 
pontoon, divided into. -watertight sections. 

I’la't-'bo'ttomed, a. (Stress equal or yariable.) 
Having a fiat bottom : chiefly of a boat. 

2582 N. Lichefield tr. Castenkedds Conq. E, Ind. xiii. 

33 b, They h.Tue no quiell, but are flat tettomed. 

Land. Gas. No. Our Mortar-pieces are.. put upon 

flat-bottom'd Boats. xSio C. James PTtlif, Diet., Flat-bot- 
tomed boats, .are made to swim in shallow wateq and to 
carry a great number of troops, artillerj’, ammunition, etc. 
2836 VicNOLEs 20 May in Life (18S9) coo A^ed with Itfr. 
Gibbs to adopt my flat-bottomed form of rails for the Croy- 
don line, 

Pla't-oap. 

+ 1. A round cap with a low, flat crown, worn in 
the iG-iyth c. by London citizens. Obs. 

*598 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hunt. 11. i, Mock me all over 
From my fiat-cap, unto mysliintng shoes. 26x5 J. Stepiif.ns 
Satyr. Ess. 292 With the same confidence that iqnorant 
Painters make a broad face and a fiat-cap to slgnific King 


Harry the Eight, 2630 Dekker zndPt.lImesi Wh. i 
1S73 II. 220 Flat caps as proper are to Citty Govviies As 
lo kings their Cro^vnes. 1688 K. Holme Amtnz^yuL L n 'h 
2891 C. Creighton Hist. Epidemics Brit. 483 The sirK* 
of a Londoner's flat-cap was dreadful to a lob. ^ * 

i 2. One who^ wears a flat-cap ; esp. a London 
citizen or ’prentice. Obs. 

1600 Heytvood 1 Edw. IV, 1. Wks. 1B74 I, j 8 Flat<an.s 
thou call’st vs. We scome not the name. 1631 Dckkes 
Match Pice 1. TOs. 1S73 IV, 149 Ring. ^Vhat's her Hua. 
band? A flatcap. 1719 D’Urfey IV. logThe 
Town of London, Where the Flat-caps call Men Cwslas. 
1822 Scott Nigel xv, The flatcaps of the city, 

3. A size of writing-paper, usually 14 x 17 ioches. 
2875 in Knight Diet. Plec/u 
f FlaiiCliet. Obs, Also fiachet. [Cf. MHG. 
flatsche broadsword.] A sword. 

XS77STANVHURST Descr. Irel. in HolmshedW.\t^Tc\.(^ 
run like bedlam barretors into the streets ivith their naked 
fiatchets. 1583 — /Eneis (Arb.) 77 In grasse thejTc 
flachets and tergats warelye pitching. 

+ Plate, /A Obs, rarc~^, App. = Flatus 2 . 

0:2644 Quarles Virg. IVtdgiu v. i, There's a lilaUgnant 
Hypocondriacall Flate within her, which fumes up, and 
disturbs her head. 

t Plate, V. Ohs, [app. a dial. var. of Wl.\tx, 
to feel disgust or nausea.] intr. To feel nausea. 
Hence f Pla'tingness, nausea. 

2398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvil cxii. (1495) 676 Oyk 
drastes is not good to mete, For suche e-xeytyth flat3’ngTiesse 
& spewyn^e. ^2400 Lanfrands Cinirg. g8 pat may be 
knowen. .bi swetnes of pe moup, bi Rating [r. r. wlaitpge] 
whanne pat a man is fastynge. 

Plated (flr^’ted), a. Phonetics, [formed as if 
pa, pple. of ^flait v., f. Flat-us.] Of consonant- 
sounds : Produced by flatus, i.e, by breath vnthont 
any vibration of the vocal chords. 

2887 Ellis Speec/t-soutids in Eneycl. Brit. XXII. 382 
[The sounds produced by expelling air] are dthtrfafed.. 
or voiced. . or else whispered. 

Flateous, var. of Flatuous. Ohs. 

Flat fish, fla't-fish. A name for fish of the 
family Pleuronectidce, which includes the sole, 
turbot, plaice, etc. 

2710 Land. Gaz. No. 4742/3 All sorts of fiat and fresh 
Fish, 2837 hi. Donovan Dotn. Econ, II. 167 Several flat- 
fish live many hours out of the water. 2870 Yeats haU 
Hist. Comm, 57 Turbot, soles, and other so-called fiat fish, 

Fla*t“foot, 

1. (See qnot, 1884,) 

1870 Holjies Sysi, Surg, III. 693 A slight degree of flat- 
foot is common m girls. \ZZ4Syd,Soc,Lex.,rlatfen,^ 
condition of the foot in which the tarsus does not possess, 
or loses altogether, its usual arch. 

2. U.S, slang, (See quot.) 

2887 Proctor Amer, in Knowledge x June fl\Jt An 
American * flat-foot’ is a man who stands firmly for ws 
party, 

Pla't-foo’ted, a, (Stress equal or variable.) 

1. Having fiat feet, i.e. feet with little or no 
hollow in the sole and a low instep. Of a horse: 
Having flat hoofs, with the soles near the groonn. 

160X Holland Pliny I. 351 There haue been now of late, 
Serpents knowne flat-footed like Geese. 

.No. 979/4 Stolen a Gelding . , flat-footed 
R. Houie Armoury ii. ix. 285/2 [A Grey-Htmnd] Long, 
and Flat-footed. 2699 Dampieb Voy. II. n. 70 
large flat-footed Fowls, almost as big as Geese, xw 
Exp. Lex., Leiopodes, old term .. applied by Galen,. 10 
those who were flat-footed. 

b. traits/. Of a rail = FLAT-BOTTOjfED. 

2889 G. Flndla V Eng, Raihoay 42 The * fish-bellied^ rai > 
were found troublesome lo roll, and this led to the in ro- 
duction of the flat-bottomed or * flat-footed ’ section of ran. 

2. IJ.S, colloq. • Downright, plain and positive. 
To come out flat-footed {for) : to make a bold or 
positive statement of one’s opinion, or the liKe. 

1846 N, y. Herald 30 June (Bartlett), Mr. Hekens.-h^J 
come out flat-footed for the adminiftralion. * 85 ° . 

Mag. Sept. 563 His .. bold, flat-footed 
1B63 Gray Lett, II. 504, Complaining of Lycll ifwi he 
not come out ‘flat-footed’ as we say, as an advoca 
natural-selection transmutation. 

Hence Pla^t-foo’tedly adv., riast-foo'tecmws. 
2690 Daily Nezus 13 Sept, 3/1 The human foot » 
by these dreadful coverings, m which m^y a go^ P i . 
flat-footedly dashes about. ^ x88* Standard sg hept. 5 / 
h'lat-footedness is due to . . improperly-made shoe*. . 

Flath. Also flaith. Irish Hist, [Irish,] 
lord (see quots.). . ^ 

1873 Sullivan Inf rod. O'Curry's Ane.Jrisn 
first class [of Aires] were the true 


lords or Flaths, ^ 
— in Encycl. Brdfl- 


lilaford of the Anglo-Saxons, 2876 — - m •'-“vyv' ,1,,^ 
799 An aire whose family lield the same land fse 
generations was called afiailh or lord. . , 

triathe, flatt. Obs. [Cf.OHG./a*, 
fade flttt cake ; an OE. *faSa has not been louncl-J 

1. =sFlathon, Flawn. . 

C24SO Inierl. Gloss. ')ohn de Garlatide tn wngJ 
127 J'laones Jarlas, flathen ystuffyd. 

2. A name for the ray or skate. . . 

C1440 rroinf. Part’. 164/2 Fl-ath'> °r IlMl'e rr'r)’ ) . 

(flay, or flacch, fysch.) (iljihe 

calltJ io 

nycn.. .>Kc.,..wafl.-.lh. >57? 
Harrison Descr. Eng. lii. iii. in l/olmshcHixs^l) L 2-4 . 

chaits, nwidens, kingNons, Hath and ihornbacke. 

Kevuor Dutetx FisttincKxf^i) 8 Soals, Ihomeback. Hou 
[sic], Scale, Brett (etc.). 
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PLATTED. 


Pla’t-liead. . 

1. One who has a flat head ; spec._ a member of a 
tribe of North American Indians named from their 
supposed practice of flattening their children’s heads 
artificially. 

The tribe now commonly known by this appellation is the 
Selish or Hopllpo ; but * they do not flatten the heads of 
their children, and appear never to have done so; the name 
Flathead being at first applied to them by mistake’ {Eurycl. 
Amer, 1886). 

1837. Gen. P.-Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 225 There are 
flat*heads there [Sierra Leone] as in other countries. 1837 
Irvino Capt. Bonneville I. 121 The Flathead levelled 
his piece, and brought the Blackfoot to the ground. 1841 
Gatlin N. Anter. Ind. (ed. 2) II. 110 The Chinook.s. .cor- 
rectly come under the name of Flat Head.s, as they are 
almost the only people who strictly adhere to the custom of 
squeezing and flattening the head. 1862 D. Wilson Preh. 
Mnn{xZj6) 11. xx[. 221 The strange practice of American 
Flatheads far to the north-east of the Altai chain. 

2. Australia. The local name for a fish of the 
genus Ceratodus, 

1832 Bischoff Van Diemens Land w, 32 The market of 
Hobart Town is supplied with small rock cod, flat-heads, 
and a fish called the perch. 11852 Mundy Our AniiJ>odes 
viii. 195 A good basket of schnappers and flatheads. 

3. U.S. * A snake which flattens its head, as a 
species of Heterodon ’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

1888 Bergen in Pop. Scl. XXXIII. 660 The blow- 

snake of Illinois is vatiou.sly known in other localities as 
hog-nose, flat-head, viper, and puff-adder. 

4. Arch^ An ornament of an archivolt with a flat 
uncarved surface. 

1883 Mollett Diet. Art A rchteoU , Flai-keads^ an orna- 
ment peculiar to the Romano-Byzantine period, which 
decorates archivolts. 

B. atirib. Having a flat head or top. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 878/r Flat-head Nail^ a forged 
nail with a round, flat head. 1891 ScribnePs Mag. Sept. 
311A The flat-head. houses of Brooklyn. 

Fla't-liea'ded, a. (Stress equal or variable.) 
a. Having a flat head or top, f b. Wearing a flat 
hat. 

1652 Ld. F.lvira lu. (1667) 36 A sharp-pointed Hat, 

(Now that you see the Gallants all Flat-headedj Appears 
not so ridiculous, as [etc.]. 1752 Sir T. Hill Hist. Anim. 
T03 The larger, smooth, and fiat-headed Amphisbasna. 1853 
Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges iv, i8s Flat-headed boats. 
x88o G. Meredith Trag. Com. 242 I have not a spark of 
sense to distinguish me from a fiat-headed Lapp, if she 
refuses, »83z Freeman Venice I'his doorway Is 
flat-headed and has lost all medieval character. 

+ Pla*thoii. Ohs. Also flathoun, [ad.medX. 
jlaton-em^ jiadoivcmx see Flawn.] « Fl.\wn. 

CS430 Tivo Cookery Bks. 1. 56 Flathouns in lente. CZ4S0 
Ibid. 11. 73 Flathonys. 

t Pla‘tile, a. Obs. — ^ [ad. Ij.fldHlAs blown, 
f. Jldre to blow.] (See quot.) So + PlatLlity. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Flaiile, unconstant, 16^ Bi.ount 
Glossogr.^ Flatility, inconstancy, tyax-iS^ in Bailey, 
tPla'tion, Obs.rare^^. [as if ad. 
em^ f. flare to blow.] Blowing or breathing. 

*708 Davi'fizi.'LMort. Humane Soiits 23 The tri'olj, or Flatus, 
is by the Fathers supposed to continue so long, and no 
longer, than the Act of Spiration, or Flalion, lasts. 

Fla't-iron, sb. 

1. An iron with a flat face for smoothing linen, etc. 

x8io Sporting Mag. XXXV. 78 A certain flat iron, which 

she . ; held in her hand. 1845 Alb. Smith Fort. Scatterg. 
Fam. viii. (1887) 29 [She] attacked a small collar somewhat 
savagely with a flat-iron. 

2, attrib. and Comb. 

1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 370 Huge wooden 
triangular frames, like flat-iron stands. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mcck.Y 878/2 Flat-iron heater^ a stove specially adapted 
for heating smoothing-irons, a laundry-stove. 

Hence ria't-lroii v.y to smooth with a flat-iron ; 
Pla^t-iTonluff vbl, sb. (in qnot,_;f^.). 

1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys xxxii. (187^) 314 Her 
features levelled themselves into a plane of benignity, as if 
they had been suddenly fiatironed. 1879 E. Garrett House 
by JVorksI. 113 She is not the sort of woman tobeput down 
by any of your flat-ironing processes. 

i* 3E*la’tive, Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *fldtiv- 
iiSy f. flare to blow.] Engendering wind, flatulent. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Fvjb,’ Artichokes., 
remove flative humours. 1607 Brewer Lingua v. xvii. M ij, 
^te not too many of those Apples, they bee very flatiue. 
Fla*tlaiid (flse'tiland). An imaginary land in 
space of two dimensions (see quot. 1884 L 
1884 Abbott Flafland i. § i (ed. 2) 3 I call our world 
Flatland. .Imagine a vast sheet of paper on which straight 
Lines, Triangles, Squares, Pentagons, Hexagons, and 
other figures, instead of remaining fixed in their places, move 
freely about, on or in the surface, but without the power of 
rising above it or sinking below it. 1892 W. W. R- Ball 
Maik. Rccr. x. 191 We may picture the inhabitants of 
flatland as moving.. on the surface of a plane or between 
two parallel and adjacent planes. 

Hence Pla’tlander, an inhabitant of Flatland. 

1884 Abbott Flatland (ed. 2) Pref. 

Pla'tling't fla*tlizLgS, aav. and a. Obs. exc. 
arch, or dial. [f. Flat a. + -ling(s.] 

A. adv. 

1. In rf prostrate position, at full length, fiat. 
Often with fally lie, etc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 369 Oft leddres, and men . . Thai 
gert Jail flatlings to the ground, c Mirour Snluacioun 
2501 The knyghtes upon the grouode laide than the Crosse 
flatling. 1530 Lyndesay Test. PaJ>yugo 184 Scho..flat- 


lyngis fell, and swappit in to swoun. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Flytingw. Polwart iii, I’s fell thee like a fluike. flatlings 
on the flure, 1632 Lithcow Trav. t. 37 The haife of his 
body and right arme fell flattings tn the fire. 1895 J. H. 
M Carthy Lend. Leg. HI. 118 In a moment he had 
stumbled backwards and fallen flattings into the ditch. 

. 2. With the flat side. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur viii. xxxii, Sire tristram. .smote 
vpon hym fyue or sixe strokes flatlynge on tlie neck. 1578 
Timme Caluine on Gen. 121 Tliis shaking sword.. was not 
always shaking with the edge towards Man, but sometimes 
flatling also. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxx. liv, It [the 
blow] lighted flatling on him. 1820 Scott tvanhoe xlii, 
[His] sword turned in his hand, so that the blade struck 
me flath'ngs. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. i. 321 He smote 
him flatling with his sheathed sword. 

3. Of motion : (3n the level, horizontally. 

1598 Sylvester Da Bartas 11. ii. iv. Columnes 325 He 
doth not ride Flatling a-long, but vp the Sphem’s sleep side. 

4. dial. Plainly, peremptorily. 

X847-78 in Halliwell, Flallius, plainly, peremptorj^. 

+ B. adj. (In form flatling only.) Of a blow : 
Dealt with the flat side of a weapon. Obs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch, Alcibiades Flatling blowes. 
1609 Hevwood Brit. Troy xi. 91 A flatling blow that on 
his bcauer glancst. 

+ Pla*tloiig, adv. Ohs. Also 6 Sc. flatlangis. 
[f. Flat a. + -long; an altered form ofprec.] 

1. In or into a prostrate position. 

1570 Henry's IVallace v. 1110 FLatlangis [MS. thwortourj 
z6oo F, Walker.?/. Afnudeznllc6^a,{’}.'i\ty] let them selues 
fall flatlong downe to the earth, a 1632 in T. Taylor God's 
yudgein, 1. 1, xxix. 133. 

2. With the flat side ; also, with the flat sides in 
contact. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 304 The pittUesse sword, .did 
but hit flatlong. 1602 Carfav Cornwall 34 a, They have 
a device of two sticks filled with corks, and crossed flatlong. 
idtoSHAKS. 7VW//-II. i- 181. <tx648L.HF.RBERTii/^(iBB6) 
141, I . . clapt my left foot . . flat-long to the left side. 

Flatly (fijc tli), adv. [f. Flat a. +-ly-.] 

1. In a flat or prostrate position. ? Ohs. 

c 1425 Wyntooh Cron. viii. xxxviii. 60 He. .ran And layd 
hym at l)e erd flatly. 1592 Shaks. Ven, tf Ad, 463 At his 
looke she flatly falletb downe. 

2. a. With small curvature, b. As on a flat 
surface ; without relief. 

X797 Holcroft Stotberg's Trav. (ed. 2) II. !. 205 It was 
very flatly arched. 1883 C. C. Perkins Hal. Sculpt. 116 
Plants, fruits, and flowers are.. treated flatly, and not in 
the round. 

3. a. In a plain, blunt, or decisive manner ; with- 
out ambiguity, qualification, or hesitation ; plainly, 
bluntly; decisively, h. In the unqualified sense 
ot the statement ; absolutely, completely. 

a. 1362 Cooper Answ. Priv.^ Masse 38 If I should flatly 
deny, that the mynister receiued. X578 Chr. Prayers in 
Priv. Prayers (1851) 541 To speak flatly, those only are 
the things, that are.. hurtful unto us. ^z5i8 KaIeicii 
Prerog, Pari. (i$28) 9 He was flatly denied the Subsedy 
demanded, xjfix-a Hume Hist, Eng. (1806) IV. Ixli. 641 The 
common council of London flatly refused 10 submit. 1809 
Rcnkney Trav. France yj He. .flatly told me, that I must 
eitjier have that or none. 1879 M‘ Carthy Chvn Times II. 
XXIX. 389 He seldom expresses any opinion one day without 
flatly contradicting it the next. 

b. 2577 tr. Buliingcr's Decades (1592) toi Mankind being 
flatly corrupted by sinne. 1583 Ba6ington Commandm. 
i. (1615] 17 Such things as flatlie and directly are contrary to 
the loue of thee. 1641 Milton Ch. Goi't. iv. 14 Flatly 
against Scripture. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lcct, vii. 246 Which 
is flatly impossible. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § i. 29 
Of all sin there is . . no one more flatly opposite to .the 
Almighty. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod, Par. Churches 187 
This IS of course . . flatly impossible. 

4. In a dull or spiritless manner; without zest; 
insipidly. 

1644 Digbv Two Treat. 11. Concl. 461 We shall but flatly 
relish the most poinant meates. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. 
Pref. (1721) 1. 87 That famous Passage of Lucan.. which 
Brabeuf has rendered so flatly. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 45. 
3/2 The Line [isj flatly Dull and Poor. 1865 Dickens M ut. 
Fr. in. vi, He did not appear to have hidden anything, so 
went off flatly. x8ZsManch. Exam. 22 July3/r It. .simply 
says ineffectively and flatly what has been said effectively 
and brightly by a score of writers. 

b, CoJiwi. With little competition. 

1887 Daily Neivs 8 July 6/8 The more important parcels 
offered in public sale to-day went off flatly. 

Flatzuau (flee tman). [f. Flat sb. + Man.] 

. One who navigates a flat. See Flat sbe^ 9 a. 

1883 Manch. Guardian la.OcL 5/2 Two fiatmen have 
been, .charged with attempting to murder a woman. 1884 
L'pool Merc. 14 Feb. 5/10 About 350 flatmen employed on 
the flats of the Bridgwater Navigation Company. 

Flatness (fise*tnes). [f. Flat a. + -ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being flat or level ; 
esp. of a country. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 164/2 Flatnesse, planicies. x6ox 
Holland Pliny 11. Ixv. 31 Wondcrfull it remaineth. .How 
it should become a Globe, considering so great flatnesse of 
Plaines and Seas. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. ^150 They j 
try., the flatness of the whole Frame of Flooring again. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 725 The perfect flatness of the 
coasts. 1838 Murrays Hand-bk. H. Germ. 372 The wear!- 
some flatness and monotony of their. .countrj'. 

2. The quality or fact of having a small curva- 
ture ; diminished convexity. 

1683 Ray Cerr. (1848) 134 The flatness of its bill. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) I. p. iv. 
The flatness of the Earth at the Poles. x8x6 J. Scott Vh. 
Paris (ed. 5) App. 324 To Neuilly, to view the bridge, .cele- 


brated for the flatness of Its arches. 1867 J. Hocc Microsc. 
1. u, 72 Flatness of field, .denotes the exact capability of 
•an objective to show the peripheral or marginal portions of 
the field with the same .sharpness as the central. 1870 
Whymper in Alpine Jrnl. V. 6 I'he flatness of the curves 
of the roches monionnecs. 

3. ‘ Want of relief or prominence * ( J.). 

1702 Addison Dial. Medals iii. 164 One would think the 
Comer look'd on the flatness of a figure as one of the 
greatest beauties in Sculpture. 1885 A. Mary F. Robinson 
in hfag.^ of Art Sept. 478/2 The brilliant light in which the 
outline is lost, the solidity almost to flatness, .all remind us 
of Hans Holbein. 

' 4. The condition of having great breadth in pro- 
portion to the thickness. 

1878 Newcomb Pop. Asiron. 111. iv. 344 The extreme 
thinness and flatne.ss of the object. 

5. Outspokenness, plainness (of speech). 

1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 10 He feared be had contradicted 
the Archbishop with a flatness amounting to rudeness, 
b. Absoluteness, unqualified condition. 

161X Shaks. IVint. T. iii. it, 123 That lie did but .see The 
flatnesse of my miserie. 

6 . Want of incident or interest ; monotony. 

1882-3 H. S. Holland in Schaff Eucycl. Eelig. Kncnvl. 

III. 2051 The prosy flatness of common life. 

b. Comm. Dullness, lack of competition. 

x8i2 G. Chalmers Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit. 419 The flatness 
..of the trade of Ireland. xSgx Times 10 Oct. 12/1 The 
flatness of the American market. 

7. Deficiency in flavour ; deadness, insipidity, 
vapidness. 

1707 J. Mortimer Husb. xx. 598 Deadness or Flatness in 
C)'der, which is often occasioned by the too free admission 
of Air into the Vessel. 1S61 Delamer Kitch. Card. 93 
Amixture of sorrel corrects the peculiar flatness of its flavour. 

8 . Of sound ; Deadness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 157 That Flatnesse of Sound is 
ioyned with a Harshnesse of Sound. 1734 Watts Reliq. 
Juv. (17S9) 160 Long custom has induced a sort of flatness 
into these sounds. 

9. Want of spirit or energy; apathetic condition, 
dejectedness ; lack of mental acuteness or alertness ; 


dulness of mind. 

1641 J. Shute Sarah Hagar (1649) 84 Jezebel., re- 
proached him with a flatness of spirit, as if he were not 
worthy to sway a Scepter. 1671 Glanvill Disc. M. Stubbe 
Pref. Aij b, It would be look’d upon as flatness, or fear, if 
I should deal softly with such an Adversary, X720 Welton 
Supper. Son (p God I. xtii. 332 The disgust and Flattness 
of our Souls, in Relation to those never-fading Treasures. 
x8o2 Palcv Nat. 7 'heol. xxh'i. (1803) 458 1'he flatness of 
being content with common reasons. x8zo Knox & Jesb 
Corr. II. 5 A flatne.ss of mind was gradually stealing upon 
me. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Dcr. IIL xxxvi. 97 We should 
stamp every possible world with the flatness of our own 
inanity. 

10. Of an author, literaiy style, conversation, 
etc. X Want of animation, brilliancy, or pointedness; 
prosaic dulness. 

1649 Milton Eikon, xvi, To help^ those many infirmitie.^, 
[in prayer}, .rudeness, impertlnencie, flatness, and the like, 
we nave a remedy of Gods finding out. 17x5 Pope Iliad 
Pref., Some of ms IHomer’s] Translators having swell'd 
into Fustian.. and others sunk into Flatness. X74X Watts 
Improv. Mvui 1. v. § 10 For some scores of lines together 
there is a coldness and flatness. 1844 Stanley Arnold 
(1858) II. 144 The flatnesses of most of those who have 
written on this subject. 

Fla’t-nose, sb. and a. 

A. sb. One who has a flat nose. 

16.. Old Routtd, Call Philip flat-nose; straight he frets 
thereat. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852} I. 456 * You look 
at me so wistfully*, says the flatnose. 1875 Browning 
Aristoph. Apol. 93, 1 and the Flat-nose. .Oft make a pair. 

B. adj. = Flat-nosed a. 

1636 W. Durham in Ann. Duhrensia {iZ-jj) 8 The Flat- 
nose Satyres. 1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 12 Flat-nose 
Dogs which Ladies keep for pleasure. i88x Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Flat-nose shell, a cylindrical tool with valve 
at bottom, for boring through soft clay. 

Fla*t>ixosed, a. 

1. Having a flat nose. 

X530 Palscr. 312/2 Flatte nosed, enmits. XS75 Fleming 
Virgil's Bucollx. 9 The Utle fiat nozde gotes Shall crop 
and nip the tender twige. 1581 Pcttie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 

I. (1586) 37 If their beloved bee flat nosed, they tearme her 
amiable. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. vii. 200 The 
- Ethiopian . . flat-nosed and crisp-haired. 1853 Hickie tr. 

A ristoph. (18721 II. 648 The . . fiat-nosed women shall sit by 
the side of the beauciTul. 

2 . of a tool, as flaUnosed graver. 

1871 Proc. Amer. Phil.Soc. XIL 226 A flat-nosed graver 
would have left a smooth trough. 

t Flatri'se. Obs.~'^ [var. Flattery 

after the analogy of Faintj.se.] = Flattery. ^ 
C1440 Generydes 4042 With his fayre wordes, full of flatnse. 

Flats, var. of Flotesse. Obs. 

Flatted (fltc'ted), ppl. a. [f. Flat v."^ + .] 

1. Laid flat ; levelled with the ground or surface. 

Of the sea ; Made smooth or calm.' 

1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gem (/693> 6** 
made flat, tequatus. vjoo'DasoT.'xFiflles.Cey ^ 

131 Then frothy white appear the ®j‘fl-,,eJv1ne- 

Fovt. Iliad X. 121 The yellow 337 

yards, one sad waste appear. *73® I sordid w.ave. 

The fields around Lie sunk, and flatte , denrived 

2. Beaten or pressed out flat ; f 

of convexity or * "“s^Th/mfliour part of 

1578 Banister Hist. ^ . fl.^jted, but also ample, 

£/r Z6S0 lr^r:ertevs APOPU. 47 Turning 
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the flatted bullet round with his finger. 1797 W. Johnston 
tr. Beckmann's Invent, II. 2^3 Flatted metal wire began 
to be spun round linen or silk thread. 181* J. Smyth 
Tract, Customs (1821) 68 Coffee .. is convex on one side, 
and “flatted on the other, with a deep furrow, which runs 
along the flatted, side. 1879W. Collins 
104 He turns out a tolerably neat article, from the simple 
flatted plates. 

f 3 . Made of flat bars. Ods. 

1805 R. W. Dickson (1807) II. 161 The hurdles, .are gene- 
rally of two kinds, either flatted or rodded. 

1 4 . Rendered vapid or insipid. Oh. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §377 An Orenge, Limon and Apple . . 
fresh in their Colour, fl^ut their luyce somewhat flatted. 

5 . Of pigments and painted surfaces : Dead, dull, 
without gloss. 

x8si Ord. d* Begril. K. Engineers xix. 89 Two rooms 
flatted or French grey. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 243 
A ‘flatted', dull, or unshining surface. 

‘hFla'tten, (t. Ohs. rare. [?Yar. ofFLOTTEN.] 

1 . Of milk : ? Skimmed (in quot. app. stale, sour ; 
perh. associated with Flat a,). 

IS93 Flat yewelldto. 11. 13 "Soke . . in broken beere, or 
flatten milk. 

2 k, Jig. =Fleeten 2. 

a 1625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant 111. v, What a flatten 
face he has now . . How like an ass he looks I 

Flatten (fl£e-t’n), v. [f. Flat a. + -en 5 .] 

1 1 , trans. To lay flat on the ground. Ohs. rare. 
1712 J, Mortimer Hush. 11. xil, If they tsheep] should lie 
in it [flax], and beat it down, or flatten it, it will rise 
again the next rain. 

2 . Naut. To Jlatten in (a sail) : to extend it 
more nearly fore-and-aft of the vessel. Also absol. 
(Cf. Fl.VT 2^.2 2.) 

1839 Marryat Pkant. Ship x, Hard a-port ! flatten in 
forward ! 1856 R. H. Dana Seamen's Friend 51 Flatten In 
your jibsheets. 2867 Smyth Sailods Word-hk.^ 'rojlatten 
in, the action of hauling in the aftmost clue of a sail to 
give it greater power of turning the ve.s.sel. .hencey 7 rt//tvi 
in/orivard ,,io haul in the jib and foretopmast-stay.sail- 
sheets towards the middle of the ship, and haul forward the 
fore-bowline. 

3 . = Flat » 2 3. a and b. 

a. 1630 Donne Progr. Soule xW. Poems (1654) 298 As If 
for that time their round bodies flatned were. 1726 Monro 
A nat, !i. 201 The two superior of the.se four (superior Dorsal 
vertebne} , . are flatned . by the Action of the Musculi 
longi colli, X7SS Johnson, Flatten, to make even or level, 
without prominence or elevation. 1762 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd, Paini,l.\y, 98 The superior honours paid to Michael 
Angelo, whose nose was flattened by the blow. 2802 Paley 
Nat. Thcol, iii. Wks. 1825 III. 20 Its muscular conformation 
. . is throughout calculated for flattening the eye. 2883 
Hardwick's Photogr, Chem, (ed. Taylor) 214 A longer 
exposure in the Camera . . invariably jiattens the picture, 
destroying its rotundity and stereoscopic eflect. 

b. X7SJ Chambers Cyel. s.v. Coining, The bars or plate.s 
. . are passed several tinie.s through a mill, to flatten them 
further. *794 Sullivan Vie^w Nat. 1 . 353 Beautiful crj'stal- 
lizations regularly flattened. 2871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Europe ii. f x. 78 We were frequently flattened out against 
the rocks, like beasts of ill repute nailed to a barn. 

Jig. 1884 St, D Herbert in Forltu Kev. Feb. 242 Reason 
.. snubbed and flattened out the emotion. X889 Barrlre 
& Lelano Stang, To Jlatten out (American) ‘ 1 flattened 
him out ' i. e., 1 had the best of him, of the argument. 

4 . intr. for rejl. To become flat, or more flat ; 
to lose convexity or protuberance ; to grow broad 
at the expense of thickness. Also with out, 

rti72t Keill Maupertuis’ Diss. (1734)51 The Spheroid 
that continually flattens. 1734 Watts yw. (1789)85 

Our real form grows cold and pale . , it flattens, it withers 
into wrinkles. x8x6 Keatingf. Trav. (1817) II. 97 On 
approaching the coast, the surface of the country flattens, 
and approaches water-level. 1828 Stark Elcm. Nat. Hist. 
I. 149 The horn .. flattens and turns inwards. 1884 H, 
James Little Tour 109 (Cent. Diet.) As I proceeded it [the 
country] flattened out a good deal. 188$ L. Wingtield 
Barbara Philpot III. v. 132 A glittering doll in a shop- 
window causeth the noses of the bystanders to flatten. 1893 
IPestm. Caz. 18 Mar. 8/1 The dip of the reef ^flattens’. 

b. Of the wind or a storm; To decrease in 
force. Cf. Flat 3 c. 

1748 Anson P'oy. i. viii. 79 The storm at length flattening 
to a calm. 1805 NaT'at C/iron. XIII. 239 The Wind 
flattening. .she missed stays. 

5 . Ivans, To make ‘ flat*, vapid, or insipid. Also 

fis- 

1631 Sanderson Semi. II. 2 As if all use of rhethorical 
ornaments.. did adulterate, corrupt, and flatten the sincere 
milk of the word. x 636 Goad Cclcst. Bodies w, v. 221 The 
Celestial Bodies, .do ferment or flatten the Air. 1755 John- 
son, Flatten, to make v.apid. 
b. intr. to become insipid. 

1692 H. L'Estrance Fables clxi. 132 Satisfactions that,, 
flatten in the very tasting. 170a Eng. Thcophrast. 254 
Without some tincture of Urbanity, good Humour flattens 
for want of Refreshment and Relief. 

0 . trans. To make dull, deprive of attraction, 
interest, or impressiveness ; also io Jlatten dtnvn, 

1693 W. Fiieke Set, Ess. xxxiv. 210 when you gallop 
over a good Author, you .. flatten him, and lose half his 
Life and Substance. X710 Steele Tatter No. 204 ^5 It 
flattens the Narration, to say liis Excellency in a Case 
which is common to all Men. ax-ji^ BuRSFn' Time 
(1724) I, 162 'I’he odiousness of the crime grew .at hast to be 
so much flatten’d by the fre<iuent executions. 1820 Lamb 
Lett. ii88S) II. 57 That I did not write .. w’as simply that 
he was to come so soon, and that flattens letters. 2889 
Spectator 14 Dec. 840 Wlien the pilgrims . . break out into 
verse, they., flatten down what had t«cn far more cflectively 
and imaginatively said in prose. 


1 7. To deprive of energy or ‘ fire * ; to depress. 
Also with aivay. Ohs. 

1683 R. Grove Persuas, Communion 22 Our Passions 
..may be Charmed, or Raised, or Flattened. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 47 f 3 He Avas sunk and flattened to the lowest 
Degree. 1772 J. Adams Diaiy 23 Nov. Wks. 1850 II. 305, 
1 find they are both cooled, both flattened aivay. 1796 
Burke Corr. IV. 362 So iar from endeavouring to excite 
this spirit, nothing has been omitted to flatten and lower it. 

b. To cause (a market) to become depressed. 
1891 Daily Ne^os 12 Nov. 2/1 These two influences sufficed 
to flatten all the markets. 

8 . To lower (a musical note) in pitch ; also ahsol. 

282^ Mirr^jr III. 105/2 Flattening and sharpening and 

rosining bows. 2825 Danncley Diet. JMus., to 

lower a note one or ttvo half tones. 2872 Banister Music 
55 That same note sharpened or flattened. 

9. To paint (a surface) so that it shall have no 
gloss ; to deprive (paint) of its lustre. Also ahsol. 

1823 Crabb Teckn.Dict.,'To Jlatten, to give a newly 
painted wall such a coat of colour as takes off its glossy 
appearance. 287^ W. Crookes Dyeing ff Calico Print, vii. 
517 The colouring matter may also be flattened or 
deprived of its lustre. 

10. Tanning : see quot. 

2875 lire's Diet. Artslll. 95 In some cases, as in the calf- 
skin, it is skived and then shaved, or, as it is called, flat- 
tened at right angles to the skiving. 

Flattened cfljc-t’nd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1.] 
In senses of the verb. 

2796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 213 Long slender 
thread-shaped but flattened leaves. 1833 1 ^. Ritchie Wand, 
by Loire 39 The bridge is composed of fifteen flattened 
arches. 1863 Lyell Antig. hfan ii. 27 Its shape is that of 
a flattened cone. 1884 Bower & Scott De Ba7y's Phaner. 
290 Rings, of which the outer at least consist of broad 
flattened pieces. 

Jig. *874 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/.^P. 621 Is wisdom 
flattened sense and mere distaste? 

Flattener (flte-Fnoj). [f. as prec. -f- 
One who flattens ; something used for flattening. 

2742 (see Flatter xA- 1]. 1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. IV. 
xvi.^ yi. 329 There followed a dryne.ss between the divine 
Kmtiie and the Flattener of the Earth (f. e. !Maupertuis, 
from his having proved the flattening of the earth at the 
poles.] 2875 Plain Ncedte-workx^ An old tooth brush h.-indle, 
which.. might be called the ‘flattener*. 1879 J. Paton in 
Encyel. Brit. X. 661/2 The flattener, with a piece of charred 
wood, rubs it (the opened cylinder of glass] quite smooth. 
Fla-ttening, vbl. si. [f. as prec. + -jng i.] 

1. The action or process of making flat. In 
Glass-mahins, the process of laying ont (sheet- 
glass) flat. 

2879 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit, X. 660/2 The opening, 
flattening, or spreading of the glass. Ibid. 66x/i. 

2. The process of becoming flat ; tlic condition 
of being flattened. 

^ 2726 Monro Anaf, 11. 199 This Flatning on their Side.s . . 
is of good Use. ^ 2854 K. Kelly tr, Arago’s Astrou. 

The flattening at the poles [of the earth). 2860 
T. YNDALL Glac. ti. xxiv, 359 Thesc disks (in ice] have been 
mistaken for bubbles, .and their flattening has been ascribed 
to the pres.surc [etc.]. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr, xix. 325 The 
earth’s flattening is very much less proportionally than that 
of the orange, 

3. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in Glass-vtakittgx 
see i), as Jiatlcning arch, Jnrnace, iroji, kiln, 
oven, stone, tool. 

2879 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. X. 661/2 The Avaggon 
then goes back to the *flattening arch. 2874 Knight 
Diet, Piech. I. '678/2 ^Flattcmug-furnace. X858S1MMOND5 
Diet. Trade, * Flatteninzdron, a laundress’s or workman's 
.smoothing iron. 2872 \y, R. Greg Enigmas 272 That.. 
Cod W’ill pass a flaitcning-iron over all.. and smooth out 
every salient individuality. ^ 2879 J. Paton in Encycl. Bril, 
X. 661/2 The “flattening kiln .. consists of two chambers 
built together, the one for flattening the cylinders, the 
other for annealing the sheets .. The cylinder, aher being 
gradually reheated, is placed in the centre of the ‘‘flattening 
oven, upon a smooth stone. Ibid., The “flattening stone or 
table, mounted on a movable waggon. 

t Fla'tter, sh.^ Ohs, Forms; 4-5 fiatour, 
(vlatour), 5 flater, 6 flatter, [a. 0)F. Jlatere, 
Jlaicour, Jlaieur, agent-n. f. Jlatcr to Flatter.] — 
Flatteueu. 

2340 Aycnh. 256 Ulatours and lyejeres byej» to grat cheap 
ine hare cort. c 1400 Cato’s Morals 8 in Cursor M. App. 
iv. 1669 Alle fall flaters. a 14^ Nnt. de la Tour (1B6S) 123 
Beter is the frendc that prikilhe thanne the flatcur that 
oyntethe. i5S9 Mirr. Mag., MoJobray's Banishm. xi, 
.^nd whyle the re.st prouyd^ for this thing, I flatter 1 .. 
brake fayth and promise TOth. 

Flatter (flx taj), sb.^ [f. Flat v. + -eu i.] . 

1. A workman who makes something {e.g. a blank 
or pl.inchet, a hide or skin, etc.) flat. 

2724 Mandeville Fab. Bccsii'jzs) I. 249 The silver-spin- 
ner, the flatter, the wire-drawer . . and the refiner. 2742 
CwKfAisKHsCyel.jFlaficroT Flattener. Stt Coining. 2885 
C. T. Davis Mann/. Leather xxix. 497 The sides next go to 
a flatter, who levels off the shanks, .with a currier’s knife. 

2. A tool used in making things flat, c.g. a very 
broad-faced hammer used by smiths. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 878/27^/r»//e^*0'’hc-drawing', 

.a draw-plate with a flat orifice, to draw out flat strips, 
such as watch-springs, skirt-wire [etc.]. 1888 LocfeivootVs 
Diet. Mech, Engin., Flatter, a species of hammer used by 
smiths, its u>e is to finish over broad surfaces which have 
been brought to size by the sledge and set hammer. 

t Fla*tter» shlP Ohs. [f. next.] Flattery. 

* 593“4 .SvLvNSTRR Profit Ituprisonm, 437 O that hee 
never had prefer'd the Setpents flatter Before th' eleni.all 
Law of all the Worlds Creator. 


Flatter (flre-toi), c/.l Forms ; a. 3 flatteren 
4-6 flater(e(n, (5 flateryn), 6 flattir, 6- flatter’ 

J3. 4vlaterien. [Ofsomewhat doubtful ctymolog)-] 

In sense it represents OF. Jlatc-i- .flatter) 

^Yx.flatar-, the primary meaning of this word is 
believed to be ‘to flatten down, smooth’; hence 
‘ to stroke with the hand, c.nress ’ (a sense still 
current in Fr.) ; this sense, as well as that of OF. 
flater, -ir to dash to the ground, is plausibly ac- 
counted for by derivation from the Tent, word 
which we have as Flat a. The normal form which 
flat-er should assume when adapted into E. is the 
rare Sc. Flat v. As ME. did not adapt Fr. vbs. 
by addition of a suffix -tr to the stem, or adopt 
them in their infinitive form, the Eng. flatter 
cannot be paralleled with Ga.flattirm, MDn. 
flatte-ren, Sw.flaffera, which are normally formed 
adaptations from the French ; it might however 
have arisen by association of the vb. with its deri- 


vatives, OF. flatere, -enr FLATTEKrJ.l, and flatcrti 
Flatterv. More probably, however, the native 
E'latter v.~, an onomatopoeia expressive of light 
repeated movement, may have developed a sense 
resembling the primary sense of the F. word, and 
hence have been accepted as its equivalent. Cf. 
ON. flatSra, MSw. Jlaha, flikra, to flatter, all 
prob. of onomatopceic origin. It may be signifi- 
cant that in the earliest instance of WF. flaiUrm 
it occurs as a various reading for flakeren, which 
corresponds precisely to MSw.^nim just cited.] 

+ 1. intr. Of an animal, bird, etc.: To show de- 
light or fondness (by wagging the tail, making a 
caressing sound, etc.). Const, upon, viith. Ok. 

c 2386 Chaucer Merck. T. 815 Lyk to the scorpioun .. 
That flaterest with thin heed whan thou wilt stynge. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 431 pat foules at Biomedes 
temple springej? water and flaterej? wil> I>e Grees. 1583 
Hollyband Camfo di Fior s,\ Here is a meerj* lille dogge: 
See how he fl.ittereth with his tale. 2607 Topsell FeurJ. 
Beasts 10$ She (the Cat] hath one voice to beg and to 
complain another among hir oivn kind, by flattrlng, by 
hi.ssing, by puffing, by spitting. Ibid, 160 Dogees .. who 
w'ould fawne & gently flatter vpon all those which came 
chastly &. religiously to worship there. 

t b. trans. Rarely used in Fr. sense : To touch 
or stroke lightly and caressingly. Ohs. 

(2580 Baret^A'. F 666 To feele and handle gently, to 
flatter, to dallle, and deceiue, paipo]. 2599 H. liuTTp 
Dyets drie Dinner M, Trout is a fish that loveth to be 
flattered and clawed in t)ie water. 2650 (see FiattewRO 
pPl. a. 4). 272s Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Bee, 'Ihe Bees 
that compose his Train, .flatter him with their Trumps. 

2. To try to please or win the favour of (a person) 
by obsequious speech or conduct ; to court; fawn 
upon. *f Also intr. to Jlaittr -Miih. 

1340 Ayenb. 61 pe blondere defended and excu<eh and 
wryeb be kueades and be zennes of Run b^t be wyle 

ulateri. ^238 

flateren hem, 1 

Trevisa /// gn 

Denys ba kyng, b^u schuldest noujt -wasche pese worws. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv, 264 Flater^m, adnlor, 2559 bUrr. 
blag., JPorccsierW, To frayne the truth, the living for to 
flatter. 2593 Shaks. Kick. II, 11. i. S8, I mocke myname 
(great King) to flatter, thee, a 1744 Pope Epitaph xv, 
poor Poet . . Who never flatter a Folks like you. 
Goldsm. Ti’av. 362 Yet think not.. I mean to 
or court the great. 1830 'i'ENNYSON Mermaid 43 *be uoi 
merry mermen, .would sue me, and woo me, and flatter me- 
2842 Lytton Zanoni i. i. 5 Yet >vas he thoroughly unsocia . 
He formed no friends, flattered no patrons. 

absol. 2393 Langl. P. PI, C. ix. 147 Ancres and here- 
mites bat eten bote at nones, And fieres baf ? °,t! 

14x3 Pilgr. So^vte (Caxton 1483' iv. xxxiii. 8z Them nedc 
nought to glosen ne to flateren, for. .hope of yeftes. 

3. To praise or compliment unduly or insincerely. 
f Const, of. *t* Also in weaker sense, to gloss over, 
palliate (faults), speak too leniently to (an of- 
fender). f Formerly also intr. to Jlatter with. 

a X22S After. A*. 222 (MS. Cleop. C. vi) Alen. .bet . 

[other texts faltreS, fiakereSj hire offrcolac. *S^,, 

DALE PriK'. xxviii. 23 He th.at rebuketh a man, shall lyn 
more fauoure at y'» last, then he that flatreth hmL 
Latimer Serin. 31 Jan., Here learne .. not lo flatter w* 
any body when they do . , wickedly, for Christ, perccau S 
his disciples to be vnbeleuers, fl.attered them not, hu .^- 
rebuked them for if * " ‘ 

I would not be flat 



celts. 2738 Porn 

Be grac'd thro’ I , , 

beautiful voice • — ’ * Ah ! you arc flattering me. - 

absol. 2500-20 ?Dunuar Poems (1893) 310 
liberalItie..Th.an will thay say I flatter quyle. 254B it 
C/iTvn. Ed^v. 1 \', 198, I neither dare nor wil "‘nte ‘ « 
.. some men might thynke that I flattered a litlc. 27 
CowrcR Table T. 88 'The lie tliat flattens I abhor them * • 
4. To gratify the vanity or self-esteem of; o 
make self-complacent; to make (one) feel hoiioiirc^ 
or distinguished. Also, To tickle (a person s 

vanity). 1 for 

etioo Bom. Bose 5941 Another shal have a^ 
right nought .. If he can flater hlr to hir pay- .* 5 ®® 
(Genev.) Ps. xx.wi. 2 He fl.aitereth Ininsclfe b|' 
eyes. 1601 Shaks. 7 a/. C. u. i eoS WI.e.. I tc I liKS. « 
hates Flatterers, He vnv<. he does ; being ,\^f.r-.irfi 
flattered. 2727 I-uiv .M. W. Montagu Let, to A/’H tc'iu 
I Apr.. It is the emperor’s in;crcst to flatter them. 
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FLATTING. 


Mrs. Radcliffr Rom, Forest viii, I am . . flattered by the 
distinction ^‘ou offer me. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 22 
This was intended to flatter the bishop’s vanity, a 1864 
Prescott (Webster), Others he flattered by asking their 
advice. 

irans/, i854_ Tenkt'son Aylmer's F. lyj A splendid 
presence flattering the poor roofs. 

. 6. To play upon the vanity or impressionable* 
ness of (a person) ; to beguile or persuade with 
artful- blandishments; to coax, wheedle! Const. 
fronij tniOf to, out of. + Also intr. ( 0 fatter 'zvith. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 43 In me was falset with 
every wicht to flatter. 2537 Matthew yud^. xvi. 5 Flatter 
with hym [1539 'rAVERNER Flatter him] & se wherin hj^s 
great strenght Ij'elh. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 21 
As waj’warde children the more they bee flatered the worse 
they are. 1S91 Troub. Raig7ie K. yohn n. (1611) 82 For 
Priests and women must be flattered. 1592 Warner v4 /A 
Fng. vn. xxxiv. (1612) 167 He flattered his Neeces from 
their mother. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. i. § 24. 65 Or did 
he hope .. to flatter Heaven into a consent? 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 43 Man should be seduc’t And flatter’d out of all, 
believing lies Against his Maker. 1706 Pmt.ups (ed. 
Kersey), Flatter, to coaks, soothe up or wheedle. • 1833 
Alison Hist. Europe (1849) II. ix. § 51. 276 You may 
easilj’ flatter a tyrant : but to flatter twenty-five millions 
of people is as impossible as to flatter the Deity himself. 

absol. i6ir Bible i Esdras iv. 31 The King was faine to 
flatter, that sh4 might be reconciled to him againe. 

6. To beguile, charm away (sorrow, etc.) ; also, 
to beguile, charm to (tears), arch. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia i. (1629) 52 A place for pleasantnesse, 
not vafit to Ratter soYttarinesse, Shaks. J//, 

IV. iv. 245 Flatter my sorrotys with report of it. 2820 
Keats Eve St. Agnes iii, Music’s golden tongue Flatter’d 
to tears this aged man. 2872 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixviii. 
39 If nor books I send nor flatter sorrow to silence. 

7. To encourage or'cheer (a person) with hopeful 
or pleasing representations ; to inspire with hope, 
usually on insufficient grounds. Also, To foster 
(hopes). *1* Formerly also intr. to fatter ivith. 

2377 Langl. P. Pt. B. XX. T09 Fortune gan flateren . . ho 
fewe .. And byhight hem longe lyf, 2393 1«iee Flattering 
ppi. a. 2.] 2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 2351/1 My 
lord, you are verie sicke, I will not flatter with you. 1592 
StiAKS. Veu. ^ Ad. 989 Hope, -doth flatter thee in thoughts 
vnlikely. 2597 — 2 //«i. JV,i. iii. 29 Flatt’ring himselfe 
with IQo. in] Project of a power Much smaller, then the 
smallest of his Thoughts, s6ox — 7'we/, A\ 1. v. 322 De-sire 
him not to flatter with his Lord, Nor hold him up with 
hopes ; I am not for him, 1730-2 Swi/Ps Lett, (1766) 1 1, 123 
Kow were you in vast hopes you should hear no more from 
me. .but don’t flatter yourself. 2762 H, Walpole Fertue's 
Afteed. Paint. (1765) I. vi. 137 The Carews . . were flattered 
with the hopes oC, this match. 2794 Paley Bvui. it, v. 
(18x7) S3 It was his business to have nattered the prevailing 
hopes. 2842 Tennyson Tu'o Voices 204 Wilt thou make 
everything^ a lie To flatter me that I may die? 1855 Pres- 
cott Philip II, 1, 11. ix. 243 Men had flattered themselves., 
with the expectation of some change for the better. 2S90 
Daily News 24 Nov. 3/5 The Irish filly never flattered her 
backers. 

abut. 2593 SiiAKS. Liter. 272 Desire, .sweetely flatters, 

• b. To please with the belief, idea, or suggestion 
that. Now chiefly 7'ef. 

2592 SiiAK.s. Veu. fy Ad. 978 Reuluing ioj” bids her re- 
ioyce, And flatters her, it is Adonis voyce. 2722 Addison 
Sped. No. 165 F I Their People might flatter themselves 
that Things are not so bad as they really are. 2753 Hume 
Let. 5 Jan. in Burton Life <$■ (2846) I. 378 bly friends 

flatter me. .that I have succeeded. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. 
C/ir. I. Pref. 13, I flatter myself . . 1 have given reasonable 
satisfaction. <12796 Burns ^ As I was a wandering', 
I flatter my fancy I may get anithcr. x8^ Disraeli 
Coniugshy v. iv, They flattered themselves it might be 
done. 2883 Stevenson Treasure Isl, iv. xvi, We flattered 
ourselves we should be able to give a good account of 
a half-dozen. 

8. To ‘ caress’, gratify (the eye, ear, etc.)- 

Johnson describes this as ‘a sense purely Gallick'; but it 

occurs Jn his own writing.?, and is now established. 

269s Dryden Observ. Du Fresnoy’s Art Paint. 130 
A Consort of Voices . . pleadingly fills the Ears and flatters 
them. 2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 206 He might .. 
be flattered with some verdures and the smiles of a few 
daisies on the banks of the road. 2882 Stevenson N’ew 
Arab. Nts. (1884) 120 The beauty of the stone flattered the 
young clergyman’s eyes. 

absol. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. Eo f 2 The Hill 
flatters with an e.vtensive View. 

9. To represent too favourably; to exaggerate the 
good points of. Said irr/. of painters, or the like. 

2582 Pkttie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (2586) 4 But if I flatter 
not my selfe, 1 have a whole minde within my crasie bodie. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 192 Vet the Painter flatter'd 
lier a little. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl .\\. x 222 If Art have 
not flatter’d Nature. 1765 H, Walpole Vcriuc's Anecd. 
Paint. IV. 18 Oliver , . .said to him ‘ Mr. Lely, 1 de.sire you 
would use all your skill to paint my picture truly like me, 
and not flatter me at all.’^ 2768 — Ilisf. Doubts 93 How 
much the characters of princes are liable to be flattered or 
misrepresented. 2885 E. (jARsttm At any Cost x. 269 My 
friends do n6t think that my portrait flatters me. 

absol. 2634 pRYNNE Documents agst. Prynne (Camden) 
25 A Queene, in whose prayse it is impossible for a poett to 
fayn, or orator to flatter. ' 2758 Home Agis Ded., A grate- 
ful rmagination'adoriis Its benefactor W’ith every virtue, and 
even flatters with sincerity. 

10. 'With' adverbs. To fatter in (nonce-use) : to 
usher in or help forward with flattery. To falter 
ttp : f (a) to indulge unduly, pamper, ‘ coddle ’ ; 
f>) to ffatter extravagantly ; to work (oneseffj up 
into self-complacency ; (f) mnce-tise, to call up 
(a smile) by flatter)'. 


. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 824 To flatter vp these powers 
of mine with rest. 2669 Drydek 7 'yranniek Love iv. i, 
I, like the Fiends, will flatter in his Doom. 2848 J. Water- 
worth Canons Decrees Tretti 38 No one ought to flatter 
liimself up with faith alone.- G. Meredith One of our 

Cong. Hi. xiii. 273 *We go’, Victor said to Nataly, and 
flattered-up a smile about her lips. 

Hence Fla ttered/^/, a. 

c\\\^Promp.PctnKrh\ 'P\isXexyA,adulaius. x66sMakley 
Croiius* L<nv C. iVarres 165 His Mind was so elevated into 
a flattered Conceit of himself. 1724 Shaftesb. Jifisc. Reft. 
V. i, They become, like flatter'd Pnnees, impatient of Con- 
tradiction. 272$ Young Lo^/e Fame i. 23 Flatter’d crimes 
of a licentious age, Reproach our silence. 2888 Sat. Rev. 
23 June 773/2 The flattered monarch refused to interfere. 

■ + I*la*tter, jr.- Obs. [Onomatopoeic; d.f acker, 
fuller, f Uteri] intr. To float, flutter. 

c 2375 Barbour Troy-bk. 11. 1752 He . . Flatterand amange 
be wawes wode With gret force of his armes gane swyme. 
?/iX45o Chaucer's Kntls T. 2204 (Petworth MS.) Aboue 
her hede her dowues flateringe [other texts flikeringe], 
<1x803 Sir Patrick Speus in Child Uatlads in. iviii. 27/1 
And mony was the feather-bed That flattered on the faem. 

. Flatterable (flre*temb*lh a. noncc-ivd. [f. 
Flatter -t -able.] That may be flattered, sus- 
ceptible to flattery. 

<1x734 North Lhtes I. 124 He wtis the most flatterable 
creature that ever was known. 

Flatter-blind (flse t3j,bloind), v. nonce-iod. 
[f. Flatter + Blind z>.] trans. To flatter so as 
to make blind ; to blind with flatter)’. 

2818 Coleridge Let. in Lit. Rem. (1836; II. 2 My next 
Friday's lecture will, if I do not grossly flatter-blind myself, 
be interesting. 

Flattercap (flie*tojkrep). Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
ns prec. -h Cap .r^.i] A flatterer. 

xWi W. Robertson Pkrascol. (1691) 613 Avaunt all 
flatiercaps. 2855 Robinson IVhitby Gloss., Flatch or 
Flalteixap, a flatterer ; a term applied to wheedling children, 
when they try by flattery to gain their own little ends. 

Flatter-dock (flue tajd^jk). [? f. Flatter v.- 
+ Dock A provincial name given to several 

large-leaved aquatic plants (‘ docks ^), probably 
from the floating leaf. 

282a Wilbraiiam Chesh. Gloss., Flatter Dock or Batter 
Dock, pond weed or potamogeton. 2878-86 Britten & 
Holland Plant^u., Flatter Dock. 

Flatterer (flse-taraj). [f. Flatter 7^. +-ERh] 

1. One who flatters, in various senses of the vb. ; 
csp. one who employs false praise to obtain favour 
or otherwise ser\’c his own purposes. 

<1x340 Hami'OLE Psalter x\\. ^ Flaterere S: bakbiters ere 
fere fra his life. 1423 PUgr. (Caxton 2483) iii. iii. 51 

Ye that haue ben flaterours and traitours to youre frendes. 
2526 Pitgr. Perf (W, <Ie W. 2531) 88, I had lever . . be 
reproued . .of euerj* persone, than to be praysed of a flaierer, 
<1x680 Butler Rem. (1759) H. 443 A Flatterer is a Dog, 
that fawns when he bites. 1727 Gay Fables J. i. 77 For 
beasts of prey, a servile train. Have been the flattVers of 
my reign. 1838 Dickens A'>V^ A’/VX*,' xxviu, *I am afraid 
Sir Mulberry is a flatterer, my lord*, said Mrs. Wiiitterly. 
2881 Rita My Lady Coquette xx. You are a sad flatterer, 
Rose. 

2 . Comb., ns fafierer-Uke adj. 

1630 Drayton Moses i. 118 Three lab’ring months them 
flatterer-like beguiled. 

X'la'tteress. Obs. [f. Flatter + -ess. Cf. 
Oi' . Jlalcrcsse^ A female flatterer. 

2483 Caxto.v G, de la Tour G ij, In her companye she had 
a woman a flatteresse and a grele liar. 1569 J. Sanford tr. 
Agrifipa's Van. Artes 154 Wherefore Plato calleth this 
[Cookery] the flatteresse of Phi.sicke. 2658 Hexham, 
Een Vlcyderssc, a Flattresse, or a Flattering woman. 
Flattering (fise-t^rig), vbl. sb. [f. Flatter z/.i 
-h-iNGl,] The action of the vb. Flatter, in its 
various senses. Now rare cxc. in gerundial use. 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 320 Vor fearlac, vor flatterunge. <1x340 
Hampole Psalter v. ii Wih flaterynge hni deuoure wham 
swa hat may felaghe wih h®*™- <^*43® Gencr. (Roxb.) 

1977 I'hurgh his fals flatering With the Sodon ivas he 
dwelling. 1563-87 Foxe.< 4. 4’il/.(i596)95i/2The preachers 
.. preached nothing but lies and flattering?. 2607 Hieron 
JVks. I. 430 Secret soothing and flattering of the heart. 2678 
R. Barclay Apol, Quakers Ded., The flattering of court 
p.Tra.sites. 

Fla'ttering, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1. Of a person, his actions, utterances, etc. : That 
flatters or tries to please by praise, generally in- 
sincere ; adulatory. 

X484.CAXTON Fables of ./Esop i. xv, The foole whiche herd 
the flaterynge wordes of the foxc beganne to open his bylle 
for to synge. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 839 Be ware of all 
flattcrynge frendis. 2600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. i. 188 That 
flattering tongue of yours wonne me. 2781 Gibbon Decl. 4- 
F, III. J15 'Ihe most flattering bard. .would have hesitated 
to affirm, that he surpassed the measure of the demi-gods of 
antiquity. 

f b. Coaxing, wheedling. Obs. 

<’2386 Chaucer Friar's Prot. 30, 1 schal him telle wliich 
a gret honour Is to ben a fals flaterytig lymytour. .1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 269 Thy flatt’ring Method on the 
Youth pursue.' 

2 . Suggesting plensnrable (usually, delusive) an- 
ticipations or beliefs; pleasing to the imagination. 

2393 Gower Cotf. HI. 174, 1 shall , . deceive and lie With 
flaterende prophecie, ^$i6'Pilgr.Pesf. (W.de W. 1531)57 
Flee all y* false flateryng promesses of y* worlde. 2596 ! 
Shaks. 7 'avt. *SAr. 1. i. 44 iTueii as a Rau'dag dreanie. 
1717 Pope Epist. to fervas 23 What flatt'ring scenes our 
wand’ring fancy wrought! <12859 Macaul.ay Hist. Eng. 

V. 305 He had consulted bj" letter all the most eminent 


phjTjicians .. and, as he was apprehensive that they might 
return flattering answers if they knew who he was, he had 
[etc.]. 2872 R. Hurley/.^/, in Raymond Statist, hliues <y 
'Mining (1872) 203 The prospects at this camp are verj’ 
flattering. 

b. Of the weather, the stars, etc. ; Promising, 
(delusively) encouraging hope. Now 7'are. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. xxx. 278 Don Ju.an .. 
hourely expecting a wind to bee gone, and finding a flatter- 
ing gale went aboard. 2697 Dampier Voy. 1. 413 Such 
flattering weather is commonly theforerunnerofaTempest. 
2722 Swift yrul. to Stella 27 Oct., It has been a terrible 
rainy day, but so flattering in the morning, that I would 
needs go out in my new hat. 2847 Emerson Poems, Thrc' 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 490 For flattering planets seemed to 
say This child should ills of ages stay. 

3. Gratif}’ing to self-esteem ; higJiIy compli- 
mentary. 

2757 Burke Ahridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 H. 593 These 
opinions are flattering to national vanity. 2820 Lamb 
Mem. viii. "I'c Kir. Rogers 277 It is not the flatteringest 
compliment ..to an author to say, you have not read his 
book yet. 2831 Sir _J. Sinclair Coy-i-. II. 273 The verj* 
flattering terms in which he expressed himself. 285* Mits. 
Stowf. Uncle Tom's C. xxxvi, The dark beauty of the sup- 
posed little girl drew many flattering comments from the 
passengers. 

't4. Caressing, handling lightly. Cf. Flatter r/.l 
I b. Obs. 


2650 Fuller 11. vi. 150 Their [Baal’s priests’] flatter- 

ing hands .. did theatrically .. let out some drops of wild 
bloud. 

5 . That Tcpresoats too fayonrahtyi sak] of 

a picture or the like. 

*595 Shaks. yohn it. i. 503 Till now, infixed I beheld my 
selfe, Drawne in the flattering table of her eie ! 2728 Prior 
Alma.wx, 23 The flatt'ring Glass of Nature. 2774 Goldsm. 
Retal. 63 A flattering painter, who made it his care To draw 
men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

6. quasi-<7</y. = Flatteringly adv. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. <5' yul. ii. ii. 241 All this is but a dreame, 
Too flattering sweet to be substantia!!. 

Hence Fla’tteringness, the quality of being 
flattering. 

2894 Temple Bar Mag. Cl. 295 She gently tempers its 
flatteringness by the remark. 

Flatteringly (fix'tariqli), adv. [f. prec. + 
•ly 2,] In a flattering manner. 

2387 Trevjsa Higdcn (Rolls) VII. 107 pey answerde ful 
falsely and flateryngly pat nay. *548 HallC7<7<»h. Introd. 7 
'i’he king flaleringly and with great dlssimulacion made 
proclamacion. 2662 Cowlev Disc. Govt. 0 . Civmwell Ess. 
<1669)^5 Pray Countryman (said he, verj’ kindly and ^ery 
flatteringly). X7i9 - London & Wi.se Compi. Gard.^i^Z How 
flatteringly fair soever the weather appear. 1865 Mrs. 
Riddell Geo. Getih H. vi. $6 Still hope whispered flatter- 
ingly that the girl might grow to love nim. 

• + Fla'tterons, n. Obs. [f. Flatteb sb.'^ or 
Flatteu-y + -OUS.] Of, pertaining to, or suitable 
for a flatterer; flattering. 

1546 Bale 1st Exam. Anne Askexve 18 b, Trust not to 
moche in the flaiterouse faunynge of soche wylye foxes. 
Hence Fla’tterously adv., flatieringly. 

2667 Oldenburg Let: to Boyle 3 Dec. in Boyle's IVks. 
{1772; VJ. 253 If he durst believe himself, who is flatlerously 
given, he is much belter than he wa.s before. 

Flattery (flwteri). Forms: 4 fiaterie, (w///<. 
vlaterie), 4-6 flatery(e, (5 flatere, -eri, -irry, 
-urye, 6 fiat(t)ry), 6-7 fiatterie, 6 - flattery, 
fad. ¥. fafferie {OF. faieric=^PT. fafaj’ia), f. 
fattcur (OF. faterc) a flatterer, f. falter (OF, 
faler) : see Flatter v^ and -ery i b.] 

1. The action or practice of flattering ; false or in- 
sincere praise; adulation; cajolery, blandishment. 

ci^zo Seuyn .S*<7^. (W.) 2155 For thou leuest wel flaterie. 
c 2386 Chaucer /*<T rj. <r.r539 f’laterie is generally wrongful 
preysing. 2423 Pilgi\ Soivle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 How 
dur ther ony man deceyuen suche persone by fauour of 
flalerye. 1484 Caxto.n Fables of /Esop i. ix, Ofte the good 
men Jese theyr goode.s by the decepcion and fl.iterye of the 
peruers and evylle folke. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 
III Somlyme vnder the cloke of good maner, he bryngeth 
in adul.icyon or flatery. 2646 J. Benbrigge Vsura aaont' 
modata 15 The flattery of dcceitfull borrowers. 1710 Steele 
'Tatlert^o. 139^1 That general Cause of all their [Women's] 
Follies, and our Misfortunes, their Love of Flattery. ^ 1771 
Goldsm, Hist, Eng. II. 217 He wp resolved to maintain 
himself in it.. by tyranny over his inferiors, and flattery to 
the queen. 2826 Disraeli Viv Greyw. i, Flattery is the 
destruction of all good fellowship. 

^. fg. ‘Gratifying deception, delusion’ (Schmidt). 
C2600 Shaks. Soun. xlii. 14 My friend and J are one: 
Sweet flattery ! then she loves but me alone. 2604 — 0th. 

IV. i. 233. 

3. ^^'ith a and pi. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. ii. 216 He does me double 

w’rong, that wounds me with the flatterie-- of his tongue. 
2665 Boyle Occas. Rtf. Ded. 6 It is. .Your Custome to look 
ev’n upon Smal J’raises as Flatteries. 2700 Dryden J'a.ues 
Pref., You never cool while you read Homer, even not i.t 
the Second Book (a graceful Flattery to liis Countrymen). 

Platting (flre tin), vbl. sb. [f. Flat v.- + -ikc '-J 
1. The action or process of lad ing, pressing, or 
beating out flat; s/cs. the process of ro ■ug 
metal into plates; also in Glass-inahug, the ]ir 
of flattening a split glass cylinder. _ 

1611 Cores., x’/ww.'') Trl. 6 In 

a making broad or Rat. ^^ 7 ^ , oCGoId.. 

s 7 ,th zS" j. A flaning-mill, 
such as those emplo3'ed in the flaliinj, o go 
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b. coucr. A layer of mortdr’. 

1820 J. Hodgson in LRaine Mem. (1858) 11 . 161 The wall 
has. been constructetf in regular flattings, with layers of 
basaltic rumlar work between each flatting of the mortar. 

T 2. The process of becoming flat. Ofwine: The 
process of becoming vapid or insipid. 

x66s Hooke Microgr.y^ The flatting of the Surface in the 
middle is from the abatement of the waters pressure out- 
wards. 267$ \V. Chahleton Two Disc. 11. 160 The Palling 
or Flatting of Wines. 

Music. The lowering (of a note) by one 
semitone. Ol/s. 

1674 Playford Skill ^fus. i. it. 10 These two B Cliffs, .are 
usually put to several Notes in the middle of any song or 
Lesson for the Flatting or Sharping of Notes. 

4. Coal-viining, (See quots., and see Flat 4 .) 

1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Minmg, Flatting^ drawing or 

leading coals underground Avith horses and lads. 1891 
Dabotir Commission Flatting ,.\% the stacking of 

coal by boys at the flat. 

5. - Gildiug and Hottsepainling, The action of 
Flat 8 . Also ccmcr. The overlaid coat. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 410 The Nottingham 
white-lead is the most esteemed for what is called flatting, 
or dead while. 1881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
§ 1582 The finishing coat is to be ‘ flatting*. 

6 . attHb. and Comb., as flail ingfnruace, hammer, 

hearlh, stone, tool, (chiefly in Glass-making', see 
i) ) flatting coat , colour , (sense 5 ) ; flatting- 

mill, a mill for flattening, esp, one for rolling 
metal into sheets and forming the ribbon from 
which the planchets are cut in coining. ' 

1875 Ure'^s Diet. Arts II. 402 The ^flatting colour should 
be incorporated with a large quantity of spirits of turpentine. 
1810 James Milit, Diet., Flattoir, a ^flatting hammer. x6i8 
in LortTs Debates (Camd. 1870) 138 Twoe ^flatting milnes. 
iy99 G. S.MITH Laboratory I. 318 A flatting-mill, such as 
silver-wire drawers use. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 
406 In the operation of making i t [milled lead}, a laminating- 
roller is used, or a flatting-mill. 2891 Star 24 Oct. 4/6 
Jeweller’s flatting mills. 

nattisb. (flse'tij), ff. [f. Flat a. +-ISH.] Some- 
what flat. 

1611 Speed Thcai. Gt. Brit. n. xi. § 4 Where the hils settle 
any thing flattish, 1713 Derham Plxys.-Theol. iv, xi, note. 
These worms, .have large flattish Heads. 1846 Evtd. Hull 
Docks Com. 9, It is a flattish shore. *877 J. D. CfiA.MBERs 
Divhie Worship 253 The Chalices of the thirteenth century 
.. were round and wide-mouthed and flattish. 

Flattj^ (flae’li), sb. slang, [f. Flat sb.^ + -y L] 
One who is ignorant of the methods of professional 
thieving; aflat; also comb.; flatty-ken (see quot.). 

1851 Mayhkw Lond. Labour (1861) I. 218 They betray to 
the*flatties*..all theirprofits and proceedings. Ibid. (1851) 
1 , 243 ' Flatty-kens', that is, houses the landlord of which is 
not * awake’ -or ‘ fly* to the ‘ moves* and dodges of the trade. 

Flatulence (flse'tij^ens). [a. F. flatulence, f, 
flatulent ; see Flatulent and -ence.] 

1. gen. The condition of being charged with gas. 

<xx8x6 Sheridan Sch. Scand. in. iii. Wks. 1821 I. 77 The 

Spa water, .has all the pertness and flatulence of Cham- 
paigne, without the spirit or flavour. 

2. esp. The state or condition of having the 
stomach or other portion of the alimentary canal 
charged with gas. 

1858 Copland Diet, Pract. Med. I. 1044 When flatulence 
precedes or attends organic lesions of the-stomach. 

b. The tendency in various kinds of food to 
produce this state. 

3. flg. Inflated or puffed-up condition, windiness, 
vanity; pomposity, pretentiousness. 

171X tr. S. Wercnfcls' Dis. Logomachys 229 Remember to 
distinguish between true Sublimity of Mind and Stile, and 
a vain flatulence of both. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
T 10 Covert insults svhich serve to give vent to the flatulence 
of pride. 

Flatulency (fl;e'tii7Iensi). [f. next : sec 

-ENOY.] , 

1. —Flatulence 2 . Also an instance of this. 

x66o Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. 159 They discussing 
their flatulency by garrulity. 1731 Arbuthnot A liments \. 
<1735! 140 The most sure Sign of a deficient Perspiration is 
Flatttlenc>% or Wind, 1757 A. Cooper Distiller n. viii. 
(1760) 13s Cinnamon, .dispels Flatulencies, and is a pleasant 
Cardiac. x8o6 Med. yrni. XV. 367 Hi.s disease originated 
from flatulency. 1858 Copland Dkt. Pract. Med. I. 1043 
Flatulency . an undue formation and accnmulaiion of air 
in the stomach or intestines, with frequent rejection of it. 
b. Tendency to cause flatulence. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner E viij, Other referre 
it to their [Beanes’] flatulencie, whereby they provoke to 
lechcrj’. 

2. = Fl.\tulence 3 . 

1662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. (1669'' 343/2 The flatulency of 
them which puffs up others into pride, c 1698 Locki: Coud. 
Uuderst. xxii. Puffed up Avith a flatulency arising from a 
AA'eak and narrow comprehension. 

Flatulent (flce'ti/Tlcnt), a. Also 7 flatilent. 
[a. V. flatulent, ad. mod.L. Jldlulcnt-us, {.'L.fldt-us 
a blowing, f. flare to blow ; see -ulent.] ' 

+ 1. Of a Avindy nature, full of air or wind. Of 
a tumour: Turgid with air. Obs. 

x6oo SuRPLET Couutrie Farme vi. xxIi. 773 The vnproflt- 
able and cxcrcmenlous humour consumed, and the flatulent 
or Avindie parts thereof discussed. *704 1 ^- Fuller Med. 
Cymu. (i70s> 70 The Contents of the Stomach are much 
rarefi’d and flatulent, a 1723 Quiscy Lejc. Phpico-Med. 
(1730) Flatulent Tumours arc such as easily yield to the 
Pressure of the Finger, but readily return, by their elasticity, 


to a tumid State again. 1745 Brownricc in Phil. Trans. 
LV. 238 'liiose spirits of fountains are flatulent and elastic. 

2. Liable to, or prolific in, windy blasts, rare, 

1672 R. Bohun Wind 6$ The Spring and Autumn . . are 

the most Flatulent Seasons 'of the yeere. 1840 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Bagmat^s Dog,lt\iOs^ flatulent folks knoAvn in 
Classical story as Aquilo, Libs, Notus, Auster,‘and Boreas, 

3. Generating or apt to generate gas in the ali- 
mentary canal ; causing wind. 

XS99 H. Dyeis drie DinfterCx^\j, Peaches. .Being 

soft, moist, and flatulent, they engender humours. X674-81 
Blount s. v.. Pease and Beans are flatulent meat. 

X731 Arbuthnot Aliments vi. (1735) 221 Vegetables abound 
more with aerial Particles, than animal Substances, and 
therefore are more flatulent. 1837' M. Donovan Dom. Ecou. 
1 1 . 321 Eaten in quantity it [beet-root] often proves flatulent. 

4. a. Of a disease, etc. : Attended with or caused 
by the accumulation of gases in the alimentary 
canal, b. Of persons: Troubled with flatulence : 
see Flatulence 2 . 

1655 Culpepper Rixferiusxti. i. 147 Whence comes a flatu- 
lent Asthma. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules- 0/ Diet If they 
arc not flatulent several have been cured by a ililk-Diet. 
1844-57 G* BtRD Urin. Deposits (ed. 5)310 Being merely the 
subject of occasional attacks of indigestion, with flatulent 
eructations. 1847 Youatt Horse xiv. 300 Flatulent Colic. 

absol. 1858 Copland Pract. Med, III. l 550 ITie 

dyspeptic, the flatulent, and the sedentary. 

Z. flg. Inflated or puffed up, ‘Avindy’; empty, 
A'ain, pretentious. 

1658 Osborn Adv. Son (1673) 237 Religion grows flatulent 
and H)'pocrit?cal. 1697 Dra'den yEue/r Ded. Hoav 

many of those flatulent Writers have I known. 1742 
Young Nt. 7 '-^. vi.239 Flatulent Avith fumes of self-applause. 
1863 H. 4* Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 284 Much of the poetry is Htlle 
more than very flatulent declamation. 2870 Swinburne 
Ess. < 5 * Stud. (1875) 261 A score or two of poems, each more 
feeble and more flatulent than the last. 

Hence ria'tulently adv., in a flatulent manner ; 
ria’tulentnefis, the condition of being flatu- 
lent. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 39 It .. healeth fiatulentnes of 
Hypochondria, etc. 1727 Bailey (vol, II', Flatulentness, 
Windiness, Flatulency. 1864 Webster, Flatulently. 

f Fla'tuling, .fA Ohs. rare^^. [as iff. 
*flalule vb., back-formation from Flatulent.] In- 
flation (of the flesh) ; puffiness. 

1634 T. Johnson Pare/s Chirurg. xv. xii. 572 This half 
crude humor remaining there, raiseth much fiatullng. 

i‘ Flatno'Se, Obs. rare, [asifad. L. 
us, f. flatus a blowing.] - Flatuous. 

X727 in Bailey vol. 11 . 

t Flatuosity (flieitw/ip-siti). Obs. [ad. F. 
flatuositi, f. flatueuxA see Flatuous and -ity.] 
The state or condition of being ‘ flatuous ^ 

1. = Flatulence 2 . 

1600 SuRFLETG»M«/r'/VFVir:w^Ari. xxii. 7:^7 It atteniiateth 
.. crude and colde humours, and flatuosities abounding In 
flegmatike and melanchoHcke persons. 1675 J. Love Clavis 
Med. 45 Remove that flatuosity, which is the cause of thy 
Disease. 1727 Fam.Dict. $..\.Apoplcxcs, Caused 

either by . . Phlegm, Melancholy, Flatuosity, or Choler. 
1884 Syd.Soc, Lex., Flatuosity, flatulence, the development 
of gas in the interior of the body. 

b. Tendency to cause flatulence. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 49. 2/1 It is , . added to Avindy Ali- 
ments to correct ibelr flatuosity. 

2. concr. A quantity of Avind, air, or gas. 

XS97 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 108 Oedema, AA’hich is, the 
fl.Atuosities dispersed in other parts musculous. x6oi Hol- 
land Pliny 1 . 21 If this flatuositie [L. flatus'\ or vapour doe 
struggle and Avrestle Avithin the cloud,' from thence it com- 
meth that thunderclaps be heard. 

+ Fla’tnous, a. Obs. Also flateous. ‘ [ad. 
F. flatueux, as if ad. L. *fldtuds-u5, f. L. flatus a 
bloAving : see -ous,] 

1. Of a Avindy nature ; full of wind or gas;- « 
Flatulent 1 . 

1580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. 12 Such feverous .. 
and flatuous spirits asIurkeAvithin. 1603 Holland 
Mor. 704 Like as in our bodies there, .arise certeine flatuous 
tumors. 1653 Gauden Hierasp. 44 Their flatuous and un- 
refined Wines, zjxo Death q/" T. IFhiggw. 45 Whose Blood 
being fiatuous and foul. 

2. a. Resulting from inflation, b. Resembling 
Avind in its action. 

1658 Sir T. Broavne Ganl. CyrusWx, 134 Seeds, wherein at 
first may be discerned a flatuous distension of the husk; 
s66z J. Chandler Fan Hebnout's Oriai, 78 It^hath Avell 
pletLsed the Etemall, to place in the Stars, a flatuous, violent, 
motive force. 

3. PTatulent 3 . 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 170 If a roan eat them [mulberries] 
alone., they swell in the stoniack and be very flatuous. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Rom. Quest, (i^=) 64 So it^ is that 
pulse be flateous and Atrindy, • !• Glover in Phil. 

Trans, XI. 634 They use no correctlA'cs to take away the 
flatuous, nauseous, and other bad qualities of them. 

4. s^PTatulent 4 . 

x6oo W. Vavguas Direeiions jTor Health (1633) 55 The 
morphew.orelse some flaluousAvindyhumour. x6^ West- 
.MACOTT Script. Herb. 20 The plaster seldom fails in cold 
flatuous pains. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm, Extemp. xi8 It 
[i. c. the Electuary! is a notable experimented thing against 
. .flatuous Stitches in the Side. 
fls ^ *= PTatulent 5. ' 

X630 May Lucan Contn. i. 353 But swift as thoughts can 
flie .. in a moment goe The flatuous dreames through ih’ 
aire. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. I, 291 Willing to lx: less than 
the least in the Times flatuous opinion. 1720 J. Johnson 
Canons Ch. Eng. AdvU to Reader § 7 They were draAvn 
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in a ver>’ fiatuous Style, and-contain but A-ery Utile Sense 
in many. Lines. . . . 

Hence f ria^tnousness. 

x6oo SuRFLET Couutric Fanuc \'i. xxii. 797 Such [wiresl 
, .ingender a masse of many crudities, and much flatuousnes. 
X620 Venner Fia- Recta vii. 113 In Feuers (by reason of 
their heat and flateousnes) they are not to be admitted 
1647 Ward Simp^Cobler 87,' I can impute it to nothing bo! 
to the fiatuousnesse of our diet. ■ . ’ 

Flatus PI. flatuses, [a. h. fains 

a blowing, f. JlSre to blow.] 

II 1. A blowing, a blast ; a breath, a puff of wind. 
Flatus vocis (the breath of the .voice), a phrase used to 
describe the ultra-nominalist opinion attributed toRoscel- 
linus (i2th c.\ that univeniaU have no substantial or con- 
ceptual existence, but consist in nothing more than the mere 
sound of their names. 

1692 Ray Dissoli World 1. Hi. (1693) 10 It might possibly 
be effected by the same Causes that Earthquakes are, viz. 
subterraneous Fires and Flatuses. 1706 S. Clarke Ltt. to 
Dodwell. 31 You make the Soul, as being a mere Flolm, 
to have a more precarious subsistence even than mere Jlattcr 
itself. 187s Whitney Life Lang, iv. 64 JIade by letting 
slip a bit of breath or flatus. 

2. ' Path. An accumulation or development of 
wind in the stomach or boAvels ; Avind. 

1669 W, Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 85 From the antipatheilal 
concourse of which two ariseth a secret incoerciole fiatuiw 
1728 Rutty in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 563 She said neverthe- 
less, that Flatuses Avould sometimes be discharged from the 
Pudenda. x8s8 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. I, 1043 To 
ascertain the source of the flatus which is often form^ so 
abundantly in the digestive canaL 1872 F, G. THO.VAsi?/f. 
Women 133 That a free escape of flatus might be un- 
obstructed. 

3. A morbid inflation or SAvelling. lit. and pg, 

1702 Eng, Theqphrast. g BloAvn up Avith a flatus of eoA-y 

and vanity. 1730 Swift Vind.Ld. Carteret Wks. 1761 III. 
1S9 An incensed political surgeon,. .Avill .. lay ojxn .. the 
corruption of his heart, and spots and flatuses of his spleen. 

4. 7ionce-use. -Afflatus 2 . ’ 

1719 D’Urfey Pills {1^72) II. 201 But this is not it, That 
the flatus Avill fit, Or make the dull Reader grow merry. 

Plat-ways, -wise (flre-tAv^^z, -waiz). Rarely 
flat-way. [f. Flat a. + -ways, -wise.] AVith 
the' flat side (instead of the edge).uppermost, fore- 
most, or applied to another surface, Opposeil to 
Edge-ways, -WISE. 

xfior'HoLLAND Pliny xa’jh. xviii. 5^ The broad bit of the 
plouigb-share.. lying flatwise. 1684 Boyle Poro)(sn.Anm, 
15- Solid Bod. vii. iS These Plates.. Avere laid on flat-wne. 
1692 Rushworth Hist, Coll. (1721) V. 358 They drew flieir 
Swords, and laid on some of them Flatways. ‘ xyS*?' Tai- 
TocH P, Wilkins (1884). I, xix.‘ 195, I.. leaped off flatwise 
Avith face towards the water. 4:1790 Imison Sch, Art II. 11 
Steep the print, flat w-ay, in warm water. 1807 Med, Jml. 
XVII, 2X2 It [was] very difficult to get the handle of a ^oon 
(fl.At-ways) between his teeth. 1870 E. J. Reedih 
Mag. Now s/2 Such a raft will not float fiatAyi«. 

F, W. Robinson Coxvard Conscience i. iii.i He., fell flatwise 
upon the gravel. ' . 

Plau^lieii (fla'xsn). Sc. Also fiaughin, 
flauchin, [Cognate with ne.\t ; the precise forma- 
tion is obscure.] A flake of fire or snow, 

1649 Visct. Kenmure Sp. in Select Biog. (1845) I. 4or 
The sparks and fiaughens of this love shall 
A. Scott Poems 43 (Jam.) As new fa’n snaiVclhat, neeo 
pure, in flaughins fa’. 

Planght (Apt, Sc. fiaxt), sb.'^ Chiefly Sc. Also 
4-5 flaght(e, 8-9 fiaucht. [ME. flap, prob.repr. 
either OE. *_fea/te or ON. *fa/il-r (Icel. fiiltr, 
used only in the sense ‘ act of flaying ’ : see Frilznet 
s.v.) ; the OTeut. type would be *flahttt-z, f. either 
■of the parallel roots Jlah-,flak- (^ksyan flak-, 
whence Flake shfi and Flaw sl>.-, both ivhich ha\e 
senses identical with those of this word.] 


1. =Flake ji.2 I a. Obs.exc.Sc. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 133 A fl.nghtc of snawe, yfrrrw. s 
Jamieson s. v. A fiaucht of snaw*. , , , 

b. A lock of hair or wool ; = Flake so.- i “ , 
spec, (see quot. iScj). , 

1786 Ross Hcleiwri \iiZo) S5 In flaughts roove out Mr 
liair. 1806 R. Jamikson Fop, Ballads J. 20 lies sm 
you what ye lo’ed malst, K fiaught o’ his 3'cllow hair. ? 
liaocKETT Gloss. N. C. Il'ords, Ftaut, Fhusht a roll oi 
Avool carded ready for spinning. ' % e 

2. A flash ; a flash of lightning ; a * tongne 
flame; =P'lake sb.-, 2. Cf. Fiiie-flAught. 

0x300 Cursor M, 17372 (Colt.) His cher Hk p'.y, 
\fr. slaght] o fire, a X724 Vision ii. in Sanunysp. 
green {1S24) I. 212 The Inunder cr^t, and Flau 
rift Frae the blak Vissart of the Lift. 1820 Stockxo. 

Nov, 202 Naething but a flaucht.o' fire every n ‘ 
then, to keep the road by. X876 MidA orksh. if \ 
Fiaught or Fireflaueht applied to the ..vr 

gaseous coal which darts out of a fire. *^^ 7 , , V 
Locrine iv. i. 159 When your eyes Wax red and dark, 
flaughts of fire between, I fear them. 

3. A sudden blast of wind (and ram) ; 

Sc. 


=s Flake 


sb.o b, FlawjA- 




1802 SiOB.ALD Chron. Sc.' Poetry IV. 

Flaughts, sudden blast.s of wind, or of wind and ram. 

The snaAv is fleein'by in flauchts. .. , pr 

4 . A turf ; also collect, turf. Obs. exc. utM. 
Flag sb.-. Flake sbl- ^ , a-.. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 57. I fellc vpon 
1483 Cath. Angl.- 133 A Flaghtc. .vbi a 
J. Collier (l‘im Bobbin) View Lane. Dial, 

Alch Heart as leet as o Lit on o Flaigbt* if UU . 
Flaight, a light turf. 1876 Whitby Ghss., Flnnthts i 
turves for the fire. In Whitby Abbey Rolls, flag 
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Flauglit (flaxO> Elocht.] 

1 . A spreading out, as of wings for flight ; a 
fluttering or agitated movement ; a commotion. 

i8ii Galt Annals cf Parish ■ vu. 75 Nothing was 
spared but what the servants in the first flaught gathered 
up in a hurry and ran with. 182* Sir A, U^ylie II. i. 5 
Getting up wi a great flaught of his arms. 

2 . A flock of birds flying together ; a flight. 

• 1818 Edin. Ma». Aug. 155 As gin they had been a flaucht 
o* don's. 

IPlaugllt, jAS Sc, [f. thevb.] In ‘ Instru- 
ments used in preparing wool.* (Jam.) 

187s in Urc's Did, Arts II. 402. 

Flaugllt (fiaxf), V. Sc. and north, dial. ' Also 
fiauch(t. [f, Flaught j^.i (sense 1 b).] *To 
card (wool) into thin flakes* (Jam. 1825). 
]?lailglit(fl§t, Sc, flaxt),a^z7. Sc. [Cf. Flaught 
With outspread wings ; with great eagerness 
(Jam.). Cf. Flaughtbbed. ■ 

■ x8o6 Train Sparrow ff H., Poet. Reveries 8a Then flaught 
on Philip, wi’ a rair. She flew, an’ pluck’t his bosom bare. 

, Tlau'glit’bred, adv. Sc. [f. Flaught adv. + 
hredj pa. pple. of Brede z;.- to spread out.] With 
the' arms spread out like' the wings of a flying 
bird ; hence, eagerly. 

1768 'RossHelcnoreiijSg) 14 Lindy. .catcht afa*, Flaught* 
bred upon his face, and there he lay. . /iitl, 82 FJaught- 
bred upon her, butt the house he sprang. 1785 Poems 
Buchan Dial. 4 The fii-st man that.. Came flaught-bred to 
the toulzie. 

Plau’gllter, sh. Sc. Also 5-9 flauchter, (6 
•tir),-9 flachter. [prob. a parallel formation to 
Flaught with suffix dro~ instead of 
A paring of turf. Also Comh.y flaughter-fail, a 
turf cut with a flaughter-spade, i. e. a breast- 
2^1oHgh used for this purpose. 

1492 Act. Doni. Cone. (1839) 288 Twa hingand lokis, 
a flauchter sped, a cruk [etc.] a 1550 Christis Kirke (Jr. 
xxii, For faintness thae forfochtin fulis Fell doun lyk 
fiauchtir fail& 1799 J, Robertson Agric. Perth 247 The 
spade for paring ought to be similar to that used in Scotland 
for casting Turf, provincially the Flaughter-spade. 1818 
Edin, Mag. Oct. 331 A sufficient quantitj'of flauchter-fail 
was pared from the eastern side of a hill. *^6 Brockett 
Gloss, N. C. lizards (ed. 3), Planshier, the thin turf turned 
up when ground U pared. 

Flau'gliter, v.^ Sc, Also 9 fla(u)chter. [f. 
prec.] * To pare turf from the ground* (Jam.). 
1721 Gloss, in Ramsays JPks, I. 388. 

Flangllter (fla'xter), vfi Sc. and noM. dial. 
Also 8 flauchter, 8-9 flawter. [app. f. Flaught 
FlichteRi-Floghteb vi/s.] 

1 . iidr. To make a fluttering motion ; also of a 
light, to flicker. 

1789 D. DAVfosoN Seasons 84 The wild duck . . Fast 
flaughters, quacking to the farther shore. 1816 Scott 
Antiq, xxi, * He wad hae seen a glance o‘ the light frae the 
door o' the cave, flaughtering : against the hazels on the 
other bank.’ 

2 . a. intr. To be in a flutter ; to be 'angry or 
afraid, b. trans. To put into a flutter ; to frighten, 
flurry. 

1787 'Grose Pf‘ 07 >. Gloss., Flawter, to be angry or 
afraid. N. 1847 Whistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) (i8go)Il. 238 
His muckle thick skull she would daughter. 1855 Robln- 
SON Whitby Gloss., ‘ I was sair flowier’d.' 

Hence Plau'ghter. jA, a fluttering motion, 
flutter. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 42 The swallows pop Wi 
lazy flaughter, on the gutter dub. 

t Pla'iiging*, ppl. a. Ohs. 7 =:Floggikg. 

1682 D’Urfev Injured Princess i. i. 6 Ask him if he 
knows where we may.find a sound Wench ; he’s a flanging 
old Whipster, I warrant him. 

fFlaumpaump, [? Corruption of Flajipoint.] 
1392 G. Harvey Pierce’s Super, 181, I have seldome.. 
tasted a more savoury flaumpaump of words, .in any slut- 
tish pamfletter. 

Flauinpeyn, var. of Flampoint. 

Plaunt (flgnt), jA .Nowrar^. ' Also 6-7 fiant. 
[f. Flaunt v.\ 

1 . The action or habit of flaunting, or making 
a display. Also + in or upon the flaunt. 

a 1625 Boys Wks. (1630^ 403 The Flant and froth of a 
faire plirase without soundnesse of Argument, a 1625 
Fletcher False One 11. iii, Dost thou come hither with thy 
flourishes, Thy fl.Tunts, and faces, to abuse men’s manners, 
/z 1625 — Woman's Prize 11. i, Is this stern woman still 
upon the flaunt Of bold defiance? Ibid. ir. vi, They are i’ 
th’ flaunt, sir. 1830 Holmes Our Yankee Girls 19 W’ho 
heeds the silken tassel’s flaunt Beside the golden com t 
1 2 . Something used to make a show ; showy 
dress, finery. Obs. 

XS90 H. Smith Wedding; Garment yg So the wedding Gar- 
ment shall seeme better then all the flants of vanity. x6ix 
Shaks. Wint. T. iv, iv. 23 In these my borrowed Flaunts. 
Platmt (flgnt), V. Also 6-8 flant, [Of un- 
known origin. 

The monosyllables of similar ending are {exc. perh. 
gann(\ all from Fr. ; but no Fr. word is known which 
could be the source. Possibly the word may be an onomatc- 
pceia formed with a vague oi fly, Jlout and 

vaunt. Prof. Skeat compares mod. Sw. S\2\.Jlankt loosely, 
fluileringly (f. Jlanka to flutter, waver), also mod. Ger. 
(Bavarian)77n«^?r« to flutter, flaunt ; but the late appear- 
ance of the word in Eng. makes it doubtful whether any 
connexion exists.] 


1 . intr. Of plumes, banners, etc. : To wave gaily 
or proudl}'. Of plants ; To wave so as to display 
their beauty, 

X576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 63 [A soldier] Whose 
fethers flaunt, and flicker in the winde As though he were 
all onely to be markt. ‘ 1634 [see Flaunting ppl'. a. i.] 
X717 E. Fenton tr. Secundus" Bas. it. Poems 195 Where, 
flaunting in immortal Bloom, The Musk-Rose scents the 
verdant Gloom.- 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France I. 59 
Orange and lemon trees flaunt over the walls. 18x4 
Southey Roderick 7. 36 Banners 'flaunting to the sun and 
breeze. 1844 Hood The Maty ix. No pennons brave 
Flaunted upon the mast. 1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands 
(1866) 149 U'hough woodbines flaunt and roses glow. - 

2 . a. Of persons : To walk or move about so as 
to display one’s finery ; to display oneself in un- 
becomingly splendid or gaudy attire ; to obtrude 
oneself boastfully, impudently, or defiantly on the 
public view. Often quasi-trans. to flaunt it {CTvaj', 
only forth). . b. Of things : To be extravagantly 
gaudy or glaringly conspicuous in appearance. 

2566 Dravt pi or. Sat, 1 . «. B, In suits of silkes to flaunte. 
2583 Studbes Anat. Abus. 71.(1882) 108 That flaunt it out in 
their satendoblets. 2590 H. Smith Wedding Garment Serin. 
(1592)335 Else when our backs flant it like Courtiers, our 
soules shall strip like beggers. 2592 Greene Groatsw. Wit 
(1617)28 Lamiliacame flaunting by, garnished with theiewels 
whereof shee beguiled him. 2652-^2 Heylin Cosmogr. x. 
(1682) 124 The Wife of every Mechanick will flant it in her 
Silks and Taffaties. 2712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 1. iv, You 
loiter about alehouses.. or flaunt about the streets in your 
new.gilt chariot. 1734 PopE.£xf- Plan iv. 296 One fl.aunts 
in rags, one flutters in brocade. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VII. 312 They will flaunt k away in a chariot and 
six. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1821) 11 . 113 The Miss 
Lambs might noiv be seen flaunting along the street in 
French bonnets. 1840 Thackeray Bedford-Row Consp. i. 
(1869)270 He could not bear to see Sir George and my 
lady flaunting in their grand pew. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 140 If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans [etc.]. 

Jig. xsSt Sidney Astr. Stella iii. 3 Poems (Grosart 1877) 
I. a Let dainty wits crie on the Sisters nine. .Or Pindares 
apes, flaunt they in phrases fine. 1624 Gee Foot out of 
Snare v. 39 Planting with the vain, aeriall, fantastick 
bubble of an Episcopal! Title, 

3 . trans. To display ostentatiously or obtrusively; 
to flourish, parade, show off. 

2827 Hood Two Peacocks Bed/ont u, The Summer air 
That flaunts their dewy robes. 2840 Thackeray Paris 
Sk.-bk, (1872) 8 The haberdashers flaunt long strips of 
gaudy calicoes. 2872 R. Ellls Catullus x. x? Then 
supremely myself to flaunt before her, 2870 jFroude 
ix. 98 'ihey (the pirates] flaunted their sails in front 
of Ostia itself. 1886 Sidcwick Outlines Hist, Ethics ii. 
§ 4. 33 The eccentricities with which.. Diogenes flaunted 
his fortitude and freedom. 

Hence Plau'ntiiig vhl. sh. 

2729 Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delany''s Corr. 230, I 
told him of j'our flauntings. stj 6 MiSs Braddon J. Hag- 
gard's Dan. II. 59 ‘There'll be fine flaunting when she’s a 
married woman and her own mistress.* 

t Flauiit-a-flatint, adv. [f. Flaunt v . ; with 
onomatopoeic reduplication expressive of the nod- 
ding movement of plumes : cf. rub-a-dub, pil-a-paty 
and see Aflaunt.] In a flaunting position ; also 
quasi-rA bragging display, swagger. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl, Epil. (Arb.) 83 With high copt 
haties and fethers flaunt a flaunt. 158a Breton Floorish 
vpon Fancie (Grosart) 18 Thy Fethers flaunt a flaunte Are 
blowne awaie with winde. 259* G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. 
(Grosart) 11 . 6x To shewe himselfe brauest in the flaunt- 
aflaunt of his courage. 

Flaunter (flpmtor), sb. [f. Flaunt v. + -ek 1.] 
One who flaunts, 

1598 Florio, Porta Pennackijn tosse feather, .t flanter, 
a swaggrer. x68x T. yorcoKU. London s ypy 34 No Ranters 
or Vaunters or Chanters or Flaunters. 2719 D'Urfey Pills 

I, 5 St. James’s Square, And Flaunters there. 2742 War- 
DURTON Note on Pope's Ess, Man iv. 294 (Jod.) T- he pride 
of heart is the same both in the flaunter, and the flutterer. 
2877 Morley Cr//. Misc.Ser, 11. 400 The painted flaunter of 
the city. 2883 Punch 8 Sept. 120/2 Foolish flaunter caught 
By studied smile and calculated leer. 

Plau’nter, r'. intr, a. Air. To quiver ; alsoy^. 
(see quot. 3808), b. U.S, ?To caper. Hence 
Flau’ntering ppl. a. 

2768 Ross Helejtore 11. 332 An’ prest her flaunt’ring mou‘ 
upon her lips. 2808 Jamieson, Flanter, i. To waver, to 
he in some degree delirious. 2. To waver, to flinch, to 
faulter in evidence or narration, 1840 P. Partejs A?tn. I. 
225 Neddy .. flauntercd and scampered again over the 
drying ground. 

Itlauntiug (fl^ ntig),///. a. That flaunts. 

1 . Waving gaily or proudly like a plume or a 
banner. 

2623 AIassikcer Bondman ii, i. For all your flaunting 
feathers. 2624 R. Davenport City Night-cap in. i, My 
Taylor bringing home My last new gown, having made the 
sleeves too flaming. 2634 Milton Comus 543 A bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove With flaunting honey- 
suckle. 2682 Moores Baflled 24 In the Evening the Earl 
commanded a Squadron of Horse to fetch off the flanting 
Standard. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 55 Mantled 
with the flaunting grape-vine. <*1839 Praed Poems 

II. 394 Oh then learned., casque with flaunting feather. 

2 . Making an obtrusive display ; showy, gaudy. 

2567 Turberville To his friend that refused him, ^c., 

Epitaphes, etc. (1870) 203 Veeld me thy flanting hood, shake 
off those belles of thine. 2577 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. in 
Holinshed VI. 47 A flaunting ostentation of a roisting kind 
of rhetorike. 2660 Pepys Diary 29 June, He told me in 
what high flaunting terms Sir J. Grenville .had caused his 
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[preamble] to be done. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 28 ? 3 As 
flaunting as Mrs. Gingham, the deputy’s wife. 2786 Burns 
To a Mountain Daisy, The flaunting fiow’rs our gardens 
yield. 2829 Lytton Disovened 13 A flauntingcarpet, green, 
red, and yellow, covered the floor. - 2847 Ald. Smith C/zr. 
Tadpole xxix. ^(1879) 25B [A] dingy public-house, .com- 
pletely thrown into obscurity by two flaunting gin-shops at 
■the corner. 2868 Miss.Braddon Dead Sea Fr. 1 . xii. 254 
Their serio-comic woes about recalcitnmt butlers and flaunt- 
ing housemaids. 2885 Manch. Even. News 16 Sept. 2/2 
A strong effort was made to remove flaunting vice from the 
streets. •/ 

Hence Plan'ntinglyrxrfy., in a flaunting manner. 

2582 SiDJiEV Astr. fy Stella^ li. 2 Poem.s (Grosart 2877) I. 
TO So may your tongue still flauntingly proceed. 2584 
R. ^V. Three Ladies Lend. 11. Eij, For 1 must to the 
wedding Both vauntingly and flauntingly, although I had 
no bidding.' <72693 Rabelais 111. viii. 71 The more 

flauntingly to gallantrize it. 2874 Burnand My Time xviii. 
157 Across the road, .stood, .a flauntingly dressed woman. 

t Plauat'tant. Obs.rare-K [A reduplicated 
formation on Flaunt. Cf. Flantitanting.] A 
showy array fof words). 

i66r H. D. Disc. Liturgies 49 Not to be satisfied with 
a flaunt tant of high words. 

Plauiity (flp nti), a. [f. Flaunt v. +-y i.] 

1 . a. Of persons; Given to display or show, 
ostentatious, vain. b. Of things : Showy, gaudy. 

2796 J. Owen Trav. Europe II. 260 These flaunty caps 
are of no mean expence. 1825 Hose Every-day Bk. I. 585 
A boy in female attire, indescribably flaunty and gaudy. 
2833 Marry AT P. Simple (1863) 272 ‘There’s a flaunty 
sort of j'oung tvoman at the poteen shop there.’ 1843 
Ld. Houghton Let. in T. W. Keid Life 1 . 292 His mind 
seem.s somewhat less flaunty. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh 1. 872 While your common men.. dust the flaunty 
carpets of the world For kings to ualk on. 

2. Sc. ‘ Capricious, eccentric, unsteady.’ (Jam.). 

xBzx Galt Annals Parish xx. 198 She was a flaunty woman 

and liked well to give a good-humoured jibe or jeer. 

Hence Plau'n-tily adv., Flau'ntiness. 

1B30 Examiner 323/2 We like people to., air their gaudiest 
pretensions bravely and flauntily. 2851 D. Jerrold Si. 
Giles in. 24 A woman flauntily dressed, .suddenly entered 
the shop. 2854 Blackiv. Mag. LXXV. 434 Effeminacy of 
composition, and flauntiness of colouring. 

Plaur, obs. Sc. form of Flavour. 

II Plantando (flaz/ta-ndi?). Mus. [It.; pr.pple. 
of flautare to play the flute, i.flaulo flute.] (See 
quot. i$76.) 

2825 in Danneley Eneycl. Mus. 2B76 Stainer & Barrett 
Did. Mus. Terms, Fla 7 tiando,flautato{}iXVi\t 2 2.^nX2\ 
a direction to produce the flageolet tones on the violin, &c. 

11 Flautino (flaKtrno). Jilus. [It. ; dim. of flaulo 
flute.] a. A small flute, piccolo, or flageolet, b. 
A small accordion, c. ^Flautando. d. An 
organ flute*stop. 

2724 ExPl, Foreipt Words Mus. 32 Flautino, a little 
or small Flute . . like what we call a Sixth Flute, or an 
Octave Flute. 2823 Danneley Mus., Flautino.. 

also denotes a species of tone which is produced by a 
peculiar method of bowing on the violin or violoncello. 
1852 Seidel Organ 97 Flautino . . stands In' the third 
manual of the new organ 111 St. Peter’s, at Petersburg. 
2876 fcTAiNER & Barrett Did. Mus, Terms, Flautino, an 
instrument of the accordion kind. 

iE’Iailtist (flu tist). Mus. [ad. It. flautisia, f. 
flaulo flute-J One who plays the flute, a flutist. 

xS 6 o Hawthorne Marb, Faun x. (2883) 209 The flautist 
poured his breath in quick puffs of jollity. 2879 Stainer 
Alusic of Bible 80 The attitude will not strike a modern 
flautist as being either comfortable or convenient. 

II I*lauto (flawto). Mus. [It: .see Flute A 
flute; used also as a name for several organTStops. 

2724 Expl. Foreign Words Mus. 31 Flauto is a Flute. 
27S3 Chambers Cycl, Supp., Flauto . ,\5 used to denote 
a flute or the part to be played by that instrument. Flauio 
trasverso. .a German flute. 2825 Danneley Encycl. Plus., 
Flanto dolce, see Flute a bee. Flauto piccolo, an octave 
flute. Flauto traverse, a traverse, or German flute, 2876 
Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms, Flauto amabile, 
an organ stop consisting of sweet-toned closed, or some- 
times open, pipes. Jt is generallj'' of 4 ft. pitch. 


11 Elantone (flazA^ -nf). Mus. [It. ; augmenta- 
tive ai flauto flute.] (See quot. 1825.) 

2825 Danneley Encycl. Mus., Flauione, an organ-stop of 
sixteen, and eight feet, stopt, and made of wood, 1876 
in Stainer & Barrett Did. Plus. Terms s.y. Flute. 

Plavaniline (flrWsenibin). Chem. [f. L. 
yellow -I- A niline.] (See quot. 1889.) 

1882 Athenaeum No. 2859. 212 [Herren Fischer and 
Rudolph reported its discovery to the Berlin Chemical 
Society.] 2889 Roscoc & Schorlemmer Chent. III. hi- 
238 When acetanilide is heated with zinc chloride fcr 
several hours to 250-260°, Flavaniline CgHuNsClH, 
a beautiful yellow colouring matter, is obtained. 

tPlave, obs. rare — [adi.'L.fldv-us. Cf. 
OF.^rrz/4 (Pare).] Yellow. 

1657 'I'o.MLiNsoN Renou's Disp. 504 The green . . and 
flave part also of the flower. 

Plaver, obs. form of Flavouu v.^ . t n- 

t Fla*vescate, z/. Obs. [irreg.f.L../^^' 

esc-h'e (see next) + -ate 3 .] Irons. J o make j el ow. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 370 Art..flavescatcs the 
red, and changes many colours. r i t n.7.„7r.’/>tr/. 

Plavescent ^fl^ve-sent), «. f 

cm, pr. pple. of Jldvescere to become > ■ 

yTuv-US in WoRCesTen' 

colourless or flavescent. 
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Plavicant (fl?''vikant), a. [(.'L.Jldv-usyeilow, 
after the analogy of Albicant.] Verging on 
yellow, yellowish. 

1871 W. A, Leighton Licheit-Flora 37 Thallus various in 
colour* white, .flavicant. 1884 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 
t Flavicomons, a. obs.-” \i.'L,Jldvicomtis 
(f. jfldv-us yellow + coma hair : see Cojia 2) + -ous.] 
Having yellow hair. 

17*7 in lixiLEY vol. II ; whence 5n mod. Diels. 

Flavid a, [ad. 'L.Jldvid-us, f. Jldvits 

yellow.] Yellowish^ tawny. 

1762 Falconer Shi/ior. i, 169 No snowy breasts the 
flavid nymphs adorn. 

Flavido- (fi^^'vida), used as combining form of 
"L. Jldviihis ; in Natural History descriptions occas. 
prefixed to other adjs. to indicate a yellowish tint. 

1871 W, A. Leighton Lichen-Flora 41 C[aliciu}ii\ 
trichiale^ Ach. flavido-cinerascent. Ibid. 88 A^lecionc^ 
carta, Ach. paIIido*canescent or pale flavido*rufescent. 

I*lavin(fl^'*vinh Chem. Formerlyalso flavine, 
[f. L. Jldv-us yellow + -IN.] A yellow dye-stuff 
prepared from quercitron bark. 

1853 Napier Art Dyeing 344 Flavine. 1864 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 655 Flavin. r886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 175/2 
From 100 parts of quercitron about 85 of flavin are obtained, 
having' a tinctorial power more than twice that of the 
original bark. 

Flavindin (fl^hd’ndin). Chem. [f, as prec. + 
Indin.] (See quot.) 

1854 Thomson Cycl. Chem., Flavindine. 1864 Watts 
Diet. Chem. 11. 655 Flavindin, a substance apparently 
isomeric with indin and indigo-blue. 

Flavo- used as comb, form of jldv-us 

yellow, indicating the presence of a yellow lint. 

1. Bot, and Entom. (Prefixed to other adjs.) 
x8i6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (X828) II. xix. 125 note. The 

abdomen is covered with longish flavo-palUd hairs. 1847 
J. Hardy in Proc. Beno. Nat. Club 11. No. 5. ^57 Leg.s 
dilute-flavo-testaceous. 1871 W. A. Leighton Lichen- 
Flora 38 Thallus . . yellow or flavo-virescent. 

2. Chem. Used in the names of various com- 
pounds ; as Jlavo-cobalt (whence Jiavo-cobaltic), 
flavo-phcnin,jlavo~piirpurin. 

_ 1879 Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd .Suppl. i. in Flavo/ntr^urln 
is easily soluble in alcohol, and crystalli>es therefrom In 
golden-yellow needles. Ibid, 544 ThescKalled /lavoeobalt. 
1889 R0SCOE& ScHORLEMMERC/rm. 11. II. 139 The Flavo- 
cobaltic Salts maybe considered ns roseo-cobalc compounds 
in which two-ihirds of the acid radical is replaced by niiroxyl. 
lE^avorons (fl^‘*varas), a. Also flavouTOUE. 
[f. next + -ous : cf. humorous^ 

1. Full of flavour; pleasing to the taste and smell, 
savoury ; ^ fragrant, odorous ^ (J.). 

x^7 Dryden Flrg'. Georg, n, 326 Fruits, declin'd From 
their first flav’rous Taste. 17*5 Pope Odyss. 11. 386 Pure 
flav'rous wine. 1819 H. Busk Tea 13d The fiavorous drop 
Affection’s hand instils. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXII, 609 
The addition to the daily stew of a bird or beast unusually 
fiavorous. 

/ip- *740 A Hill Let. in A. L. Barbauld Richardsori's 
Life ff Corr. 11804) I. 50 Sheath the two contraries in a 
fiavorous and spirited .smoothness. s888 P. Cushing Black- 
smith ofVoe II. iv. g8 Women found something unusually 
fiavorous in this piece of gossip. 

2. Having a flavour of. rare ~ h 

x88s G. S. Merriam Life S. Bozulcs I. ii. 14 Ancient 
villages, fI.avorousof the olden time. 

Flavour, flavor (flJ**V3i), sb. Forms : a. 4- 
flavor, 5 Sc, flewoure, 5- flavour. /3. 6 Sc. 
fleoure, fleure, fleowre, fieware, -ere, 8 Sc. 
flaur. [app. an adoption of O'P. jlaur, Jiciur, 
*jlaor,fraor smell. The euphonic v of the a forms 
cannot be proved to have existed in OF. (the OF. 
form Jlaveur alleged by Roquefort being unauthenti- 
cated) ; the analogy of OF. emhlaver for earlier 
emblaer^ povoir (mod. pouvoir') for earlier pooir, is 
open to question. Possibly the word may have 
undergone assimilation to savour. 

The OF. forms cited above are treated by Godef. as 
variants edjlairor '. — vulgar \,.'^frdg{)^~yrem (cf. \X../ragorc'), 
(see Fragrant); but some scholars refer them to 
a Lat. type *Edt 5 rcm, i.jldt- ppl. stem of /Idre to blow. 
With regard to the use of -our or -or, see Favour.] 

1. A smell, odour. In mod. use with more limited 
sense (cf. 2) : A more or less subtle admixture or 
accompanying trace of a particular odour ; an ol- 
factory suggestion of the presence of some particular 
ingredient ; an aroma. 

X3.. E. E. Aljit. P. A. 87 So frech fiauorez of frj’tez 
were, As fode hit con me fa\Te rcTete. c X4*s Wyntoun 
Cron. vs., xxvi. 107 Of bat Rule b« kynd Flewoure, As 
Flouris havand, bat Sawoure He had. CX450 Henryson 
Mor. Fab. 66 The Foxe the flewer of the fresh Herring 
feil.s. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 183/1 A flauour like a smoke 
of frankcnccnce smcllyng so swete. 1513 Douglas yEncis 
VH. ii. 134 Ane strang flewir thrawis wp in the air. 1542 
I’ooRDC Dyetary viii. (1870) 246 Stand or syt a good w.nye 
of from the fyre, takyinge the flpuour of it. xs68 Skevne 
yy/i* /Vf/ (x86o) 18 Fleure of stank or corrupt reueir. x6o6 
Birnie Kirk-Buriall {1833) 26 To avoyd the deads flewer, 
they were constmined to bury abroad. 1667 Dryden State 
Innoe. iH. 1, Myrtle, Orange, and the blushing Rose. . Each 
.seems to smell the fl.avor which Jhe other blows, 1781 J. 
Moore I'inv Soc. It. (1700) T. xxiit. 266 The body , .is said to 
emit a very agrce.nble. . flavour. 1843 James For-est Days Ii, 
Spill a drop [of ale) on the floor, to give new flavour to 
the room. 1870 Dickens E. DroodxCx, A. .city, deriving an 
earthy flavour throughout from its cathedral crypt. 


2. The element in the taste of a substance which 
depends on the co-operalion of the sense of smell ; 
a more or less subtle peculiarity of taste distinguish- 
ing a substance from others ; a touch or slight 
admixture of a particular kind of taste ; a 
savour. 

Milton's use of flavour in the first quot,, where he ap- 
parently disiinguishes it both from taste and smell, has 
given nse to a conjecture that the sense is that of \..jidvor 
yellowness < (a correctly formed word, though without 
classical authority). Possibly a recollection of the text ‘ Ne 
intuearis vinum quando /favescit* iProv. xxiii. 31) led 
^lihon to use the word in what he may have imagined to be 
its etymological^ sense. But it is not certain that he did not 
mean it simply in sense 2. , ^ 

[1671 AIiltoN Samson 544 Desire of wine . , Thou coiildst 
repress ; nor did the dancing Ruble . . the flavor, or the 
smell, Or taste . . Allure thcc.J 1697 Concrete Juvenal 
Sat, xi. 3a If brought from far, it [Fish] very dear has 
cost, It has a Flavour then, which pleases most, 
Addison Sped. No. 409 p 2 That Sensitive Taste, which 
gives us a Relish of every different Flavour that affects the 
Palate. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Foy. 331 White 
[Cape Wine) .. if kept two years, has much the Flavor of 
Canary. X789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France II. 372 Oak . . 
smoke gives the peculiar flavour to that bacon. 1846 J. 
Baxter Lilr. Pract. Agt-ic. (cd. 4) II- 4x9, I have seldom 
observed the wine to have any very sensible flavour, — 
meaning, by flavour^that compound sensation of smell and 
taste which characterises the finer kinds of wines. 

3. fig. (of \ and 2). d* a. * Fragrance * (ofrenown) 
{pbs.'). b. An undefinable characteristic quality 
instinctively apprehended, c. Piquancy, zest. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xvi. 90 He schulde thanne haue . . 
more noble flaouur of digne fame. 1699 Pomfrf.t Poems 
(1724) 44 The .soft Reflections . . leave a grateful Flavour in 
my Breast. x866 Carlyle in Glasg. Weekly Her. xs June 
(1883) 1/7 Happy is he (still more is shei who has got to 
know a Bad Book by the very flavour. 1874 M ahaffy Soc, 
Life Greece vhi- 244 A certain aristocratic fi.ivour must 
have ever dwelt about the Athenian. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 338 They have lost the flavour of Socratic irony 
in the narrative of Xenophon. xByfi Trevelyan Macaulay 
II. xiv. 399 The hospitality at Holly Lodge had about it 
a flavour of pleasant peculiarity. 

4. - Fl.vvouuing 2. 

1^85 Trusler Mof Times^ II. 82 Three fourths of the 
white wine drank in this kingdom are compositions put 
together here, and made palatable by a liquor they call 
Jlavour. 

Flavouri'fl^i'vaj),!/. Also6flaver. [f.prec.sb.] 
•j-1. intr. To I.e odorous, savour, smell. Obs. 

es4xS Wyntoun Cron.vttt. vlii. 16 Wytli .Spycery welle 
savorand, And of kynd welle flevorand Dat like Hart..Scho 
bawmyd. 

2. T'o give flavour, taste, or scent to ; to season ; 
in first quot i* to make to 'smell* warm. 

X54* Boorde Dyetary viii. (1870) 248 FJauer the insyde of 
them [hosen] agaynst tlie fyre, 1730-^ in Bailey (folio). 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 23 Some of their wines 
were flavoured with a kind of pitch. 1873 Tristram Moab 
xiii. 241 The water only .slightfy flavoured our tea. 

Jig’ 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 66 Oaths ► . flavoured 
every third sentence that was uttered on board ship. 

3. To try the flavour of; to taste, rare^^. 

x8*^ Lamb Lett. (1888)11,87 Yours is the dclicatest .. 
melting piece I ever flavoured. 

PlavOTired (fl^^'vojd), ///. a. [f. Flavour sh. 
and V. + -BD,] a. Mixed with some ingredient 
used to impart a flavour, b. Having flavour ; 
chiefly, having a specified flavour, indicated by some 
defining word as x7/-, v)eU~, orangery vanilla-y etc. 
flavoured. 

1740 Dyer Rulus 0/ Rome 498 High testaceous Food And 
flavour'd Chian Wines, a 1764 Doosley Agric, n. Herbs, or 
flavour’d fruits. X867 *Guila* Invalid's Ck. xli. (cd. 3) 23 
Well-flavoured gravy [may be] poured over them. /bid. xlv. 
25 Any nicely-flavoured mince-meat. Mod. Vanilla-flavoured 
chocolate. 

Jis* *7®9 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ^ Writ, (1832) 
I. 301 Her conversation is belter flavored than her lea, 

Flavourer (flr‘*voraj). [f. Flavour v. + 
-ER^.] Something used to impart flavour; a 
flavouring. 

1884 P. Browne in Girls* (hvn Paper Jan. 155/3 ^*11 up 
the .stock-pot. .with half the original quantity of vegetables 
and fiavourers, x886 H. Church Footl Gmius Ind. 174 
Condiments, spices, and flavourers. 

Flavour! ‘ferous, a. nonce-wd. [f. Flavour sb. 
-f- -( i)ferou?.] Bearing flavour; fragnint. 
a 1774 Fergusson Canongate Playhouse 24 With flavour- 
iferous sweets shall chace away The pestilential fumes of 
vulgar cits. 

Flavouring (fl^'^vorig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 

-INO 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Flavour (see Flavour 
V. 2) ; also attrib., as flavouriug-cssence, 'purpose. 

184s Cooley Cycl, Pract. Receipts (ed. 2) s.v. Essence 0/ 
Soup Herbs, A superior flavouring essence for soups, 

1867 ‘Guila* Invalid's Ck, i. led. 3) 2 Celery seeds .. are 
a capital aid in flavouring. xBp* Pall pfall G. 5 Oct. 7/2 
The liquor, .which is to be used for flavouring purposes. 

2. concr. Something used for giving flavour to 
food or drink. 

1845 Cooley Cycl, Pract. Receipts (ed. 2) s. v. Essence, 
The essences used as perfumes and flavouring. 1887 L. 
OlH'hant Episodes 150 Sauces and flavourings, 

Ji^. x888 Atheuxum xx Aug. 181/3 The modern 'romantic 
ballad* too often produces the effect of luaving been m.*idc to 
order . . with . , an orthodox flavouring of ejaculatory irrele- 
vance in iialks. 


riavonrless a. [f. Flavour 

+ -LESS.] Without flavour. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in 
Mrq. ff Mcrch. I, viii. 264 [He] sal 
the .. flavourless soup. 1^3 Cent 
Being flavorless in comparison with 
b._/%; (cf. Flavour 3;. 
x86x Holland Less. Life vX. 45 A life .. by the side cf 
which the life of childhood is as flavorle.ss. .as that ofa flv 
1883 Froude Short Sind. Ser. iv. 184 To the many lUv 
seem flavourless and colourless. ^ 

Hence na*vonrlessness, the state or condition 
of being without flavour ; in quoL fig. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 3/1 Something of flavourlci-v. 
ne.ss .. must mark a man W’ho can represent a coniposuc 
public opinion. 

Flavonrsome (fl?>'v3Jsym), a. [f. as prcc.+ 
-SOME.] Full of flavour. 

1853 Kane Crtnncll Ey/>. .vvi. (1856) 130 These little 
Guillemets . . are very . . juicy. . and flavorsome. 1863 /’/A 
grimage over Prairies II. 273 Whether. . dog inuttonain’i 
as flavoursome as hos.s beef. 

fig. x866 Ch. 4- State Rev. 3 Aug. 488 Versification, .lading 
, . that flavoursome roughness which is the almost inevitable 
accompaniment of vigour. 

Pla-vonry. a. [f. as prec. -h -v'.] =prec. 

X727 in Bailey voI. II. 1892 Daily Nezvs X2 Dec. ?/6 
Advt., Samples of. .Tea. . full and flavory in the cup. 

Flavous (fltfi'vss), a. [f. L. jidv-iis yellow 
-h-ous.] Yellow. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 219 The Membrane it self 
is somewhat of a flavou.s Colour. 1846 in Buchanan Tcchnd. 
Diet. S884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Flaw (flp)? Forms : 4 flay, 4-7 flawe, (6 
flaa), 4- flaw. [Perh. a. ON. flaga wk. fern., re- 
corded in sense ‘ slab of stone ’ {S\v. Jlaga flake, 
also flaw in a casting, etc. ; Da. flage may corre- 
spond either to this word or to Flake q.v.). 
The ON. word may have been used in wider senses 
derived from the various applications of the Teut, 
root *fiah~y flag- parallel and synonymous with 
*flak- whence Flake sb .^ ; the close resemblance in 
sense between flaw and flake is noteworthy. It is 
possible that an OE. ’^fla^Cy ^flagu existed.] 

I. A detached piece of something. 

+ 1. A flake (of snow) ; a flake or spark (of fire). 
Obs. (Cf. Flake sh:^ i, 2.) 

c 132$ Gloss W. de Bihles’iO. in Wright Voc. a6o La boudt 
me entra la aunf de n^yf [gloss a flay of snow]. Inuoo 
Morte Arih. 2556 pe flawes of fyre fl.iwmeS'One tjeire 
helmes. <1x400-50 Alexander 1756 Rijl as a flawefjeli 
snawe ware fallyn ofa ryft. C142S Wyntoun Cm/, vi.1.78 
Sternys. . Wes sene, a.s fl.awys of fyre brynnand. 1483 Cath. 
Augl. 133/r A fl.-^we of fire. 15x3 Douglas /Eneis\\\.\\. 
1x2 Hir crownell Infyrit all of byrnand flawis senane. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, iv. iv. 35 As sudden, <\s Hawes 
congealed In the Spring of day. 

2. A fragment ; spec. Sc. *'the point ofa horscnail 
broken off by the smith after it has passed through 
the hoof’ (Jam.). Hence in Not worth a fla’o, 
(Cf. Flake sb,'^ 3.) Obs. cxc. Sc. 

x6o5 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 288 But this heart shal break into 
a hundred thousand flawe.s. 1607 TopSELl Four/, beasts 
415 It will ranckle worse, by reason of the 
remaining in the flesh. x8xo J. Si.M Dell M j 

Harp Perthsh. (1893) 96 Your reasons are no worth a llaw. 

3. (Cf. Flake jA- 4, 5, andFLA(jj/^^ 1, 3.) 

turf, or collect, turf, A flaw'of peats’, the quantity 
got in a season. • 

z8zx A Scott Poems x6r (Jam.) A lusty whid wmit 

flaws o' peats they’ve casten, and sae gude. 1836 Kicha 
SON, Sods flayed or stripped from the top of the surface 
the earth are in the North called ' flaws*. 

F b. A slab or layer of stone. Obs. 

1570-6 Lamdarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 151 [An allcsc 
Saxonyfoj/nwtfJ signiflelh a rocke, coast, or flaw of stone. 


Ash. iStOLColuns 
disconsolately down to 
up Mag, XXVI. Sm 
those grown in Eurcte! 


II. A breach, broken or faulty place. 

4. A crack, breach, fissure, rent, rift. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 79 Though the Vcssell were ^\boc, 
without any Flaw. 1685 Drvden J'hren. Augusl.\.3S n *• 
with a mighty Flaw the flaming wall, Shou’d gape 
<*1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre:v, Flaw, a watcr.fl.iw -ana 
a crack, in ChrystaU. 27x2-4 Pope Rdpe Lock . tig 
some frail China-jar receive a Flaw. *745 SwirriJ. « 
that would keep his house In repair, must attend ' • 
breach or flaw, IIurn Poor Laws 236 Where a ^ g.^ 

observed [in their apparel], a patch is provided w 

Loncf. SJ Stud. III. vi, The merc'^t flaw that dent 
horizon's edge. x86o Tyndall Glne. H. xxiv. 355 
closest examination no flaw is cxhioitcd by the ice. 

Jig. x6<^ Shaks. Ant, «5* Cl. in. xil. 34 ,, ;:i 
Anthony becomes his flaw. 26x5 Wiriici: A//</«. ti * * 

Juvenilia /1633) 4x2 When to my mlnde griefe 
Best comforts doe but make my woes tnorc feiL 
Milton Divorce To Pari., He will soder up the 
fl.aws of his unjust permissions, a 1B62 Buckle J’. . “ 
(1869) I II. v. 4S0 He has to be called in to alter the « orkin* 
ofhis own machine, .to fill up its flaws. . froTn 

•f* b. ‘A disease in whicli the skin recedt® u 
the nail’ {Cent. Diet,'). Obs. . . of 

The expression white Jlawe is one of the original 0 
the word Whitlow, q. v, -00.I 

1579 Lascham Card. Health. (1633)52 ,<go 

for white flawes, and j-uch like disea-^cs of the naiie . 
BaretWA'. F 669 A white flawe, rediuia. ^ 

5. A defect, imperfection, fault, h.cmisn- 


a. 

1604 

sound 


in material things. 

DptKKER Honest Wh. x. Giija, 
pistols, and without flawes. a 


I wrarT.mt they are 
1680 BUTtLK RtUl. 
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(1750) I. 391 Thou hast a Crack, Flaw, soft Place in thy 
Skull. R. H, Sch. Recreat. 149 The best sound Cork 

Without Flaws or Holes. 1713 SrEiiLC Guardian No. i6 p 5 
The smallest blemish in it, like a flaw in a jewel, takes off 
the whole value of it. i8ot Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears <5* 
Smiles Wks, 1812 V. 14 Grieve so fair a Diamond holds 
a flaw. 1869 J. J. R.wen Ch. Bells Camb. (1881) 2 The 
bell was never good for anything, from the number of flaws 
in the casting. xSSa OMxXiK Maremma I. 67 Grew.. with- 
out a flaw anywhere, in feature, or limb, or body, 
b. in immaterial things, and fig. 

1586 A. D.\y En^. Secretary <1625^ 75 There is . . but one 
. . slender flaw in the touchstone of thy reputation. 1588 
Sk.\ks. L,L.L. V. ii. 415 My loue to thee is sound sails 
cracke or flaw. 1625 Bacon Eis.^ Riches (Arb.) 237 Vsury 
is the certainest Meanes of Gaine. .But yet it hath Flawe.s, 
1667 Poole Dial, betiv. Protest, Papist (1735) 46 'J'here 
is a Flaw in the very Foundation of your Argument.^ 1705 
Beukeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 455 They discover 
flaws and imperfections in their faculties. 1772 Priestley 
lust. Reli^. (1782) II. 291 We should have thought [it] 
a considerable flaw in their characters. 2840 Thirlwall 
Greece VII. Ivi. 146 No flaw was ever detected in his 
reckonings. 1853 C. Bronte VilletteX. 2 He inherited, .her 
health without a flaw. 

0. esp. In a legal document or procedure, a 
pedigree, title, etc. : A n invalidating defect or fault. 

1616 R. C. Times' Whistle v. 2049 The lease, that hath 
noe flawe, For a whole hundred yeares is good in lawe. 
1654 Whitlock Zrw/fwr/a; 448 Some flaw or other must be 
found in his Relations and Pedigree. <2x7x5 Burnet Own 
Time (1766) II. 194 A Prince who knew there was a flaw in 
hi.s title would always govern well. 1848 Dickens Dnmhey 
ii, There seemed to be no flaw in the title of Polly Toodle. 
1883 Sir T. Martin Ld. Lyndhurst iv. 116 7 ‘he evidence 
[was] clear, and a flaw in the indictment was the only chance 
of escape. 

d, A failure in duty ; a shortcoming in conduct, 
a fault 

X742 Young Nt. Th. v. 142 Each salutation may slide in 
a sm Unthought before, or fix a former flaw. X781 Cowper 
Truth 550 Life for obedience, death for every flaw*. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xx.vvi, That will not only cure spiritual 
flaws, but make us friends with the Church again. 

6 . Sc. A * fib *, falsehood. 

X724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. it. iii, I shall tell ye a' That ilk 
ane talks about you, but a flaw. X788 E. Pickcn Auld 
Harry's Ete^ 16 Poems ix8 They taul sic flaws. An' wantet 
to mak’ blacK o* white, Without a cause. 

7. Comb., as flaw-seeking adj. 

1844 Lowell Love ss Not with flaw-seeking eyes like 
needle-points. 

Plaw (flg), sb.'^ [Not found until idthc. ; pos- 
sibly:— OE.ya^r<=MDu.&/< 5 ,f/(d (Du-ci/aa^), MLG. 

of same meaning; the primaiysense 
may be ‘ stroke’ (Aryan root *plak-: see Flay k.).] 

1 . A sudden burst or squall of wind ; a sudden 
blast or gust, usually of short duration. 

1513 Douglas jEncis vti. Prol. 49 Flaggis of fylr, and 
mony felloun flawe. 1526 Tindale xxvH. 14 A flawe 
off wynde out of the northeste. 1585 T, Washington tr. 
Nieholay's l^oy. 1. xi. 13 Within a moment arose . . a sodain 
Borasque or Flaa. 1628 Digby Foy. Medit. {1868) 51 
Towardes night .. wind, .came vneertainely and by flawes. 
1674 Josselyn l^oy, Neio Eng. 51 We have upon our Coast 
in England a Afichaelmas flaw, tliat seldom fails. 1725 De 
Foe Voy. round World (1840) 128 It blew,, not only by 
squalls and sudden flaws but a settled terrible tempest, 
X809 W. Irving Knickerb. vi. ix. (1849) 379 [Hej was knocked 
overboard by the boom of a .sloop in a flaw of wind. 1839 
Losgf Wreck Hesperus iii. He . .watched how the veering 
flaw did blow The smoke, now West now South. x88t 
Scribner sMonthlyl^'l^W. 52°/^ The playful breeze freshens 
in flaws. . 

JjS’ * 5^7 Turderv. Loner to Cupid Epitaphes (1867)85 
Dispaire that grewe by frowarde fortunes flawes. XS90 
Nashe PasquiVs Apol. 7 The Church is ouertaken with 
such a flawe, that [etc.]. X840 Marryat III. 

24 He would flounder and diverge away right and left, just 
as the flaws of ideas came into his head. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char..xy. 375 Flatterers who shroud them- 
selves from'the firet flaw of adversity that rocks the struc- 
ture. 

b. A fall of rain or snow accompanied by gusty 
winds ; a short spell of rough weather. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scot. I. ‘422 The falls of snow, which 
generally happen in March all over Great Britain, is in this 
neighbourhood called St. Causnan's Flaw. 1830 Scott 
yrttl. 7 July, 1 rather like a flaw of weather. X893 Steven- 
son Across the Plains 209 The flaws of fine weather, which 
we pathetically call our summer. JbUi. 212 Scouring flaws 
of rain. 

1 2 . jig. A sudden rush or onset ; a burst of 
feeling or passion ; a sudden uproar or tumult. Ohs. 

1596 Si'ENSER F". Q. V. V. 6 She at the first encounter on 
him ran . . But he .. from that first flaw him selfe right well 
'defended. 1605 Shaks. ^lacb. iil. iv. 63 O, these flawes 
and starts .. would well become A womans story. 1676 
Dryden Aurenoz. v. i, And deluges of armies from the 
town Came pouring in ; I heard the mighty Flaw When 
first it broke. 

^ 3 . Used as rendering of Y.Jldau scourge. 

X48X Caxion Godfrey 33 Suffred a grete flawe to come in 
to the centre, for to chastyse the peple. 

4 . Comb, as Jlaiu-blown ndj. ; also, J* flaw-flower, 
a name for Anemone Pulsatilla. 

i8zo Keats Eve St. Aznes x.vxvii, Quick patterelh the 
^flaw-blown .sleet. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. Ixxiii. § 3. 309 
J’.isse flower is called . . after the Latin name Pulsatilla or 
*Fla\ve flower. 

d' Flaw, <3. Obs.— ^ [? ad. ? Yellow. 

(So in glossaries, but the meaning is doubtful.') 

c X450 "CrJ. 0/ l.oz'c 782 Lily forehede had this creature, 
With liveliche browes, flaw, of colour pure. 


Flaw (fl?), [f. Flaw 

1 . Irons. To make a flaw or crack in ; to crack ; 
to damage by a crack or fissure ; to cause a defect 
in, mar. 

x66s Hooke Microp'. 34 I’he blunt end . . seemed irre- 
gularly flawed with divers clefts. X676 Phil. Trans. XI. 755 
That stuns the Diamond and .so flaws it. X697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, ni. 558 The Brazen Cauldrons with the Frost 
are flaw’d. 1794 Suluvan View Hat. I. 362 [Glass] being 
reduced to powder, or otherwise flawed. x8oo Howard in 
Phil. Trans. XC. 20S The breech .. was tom open and 
flawed in many directions. 1854 Dickens PJard T. 131 
They fell to pieces with such ease that you might suspect 
them of having been flawed before. 

b. with immaterial object, or jig. 

1613 Shaks. Pleu. VI/l, i. L 95 France hath flaw'd the 
League. Ibid. i. ii. 21 Which hath flaw’d the heart Of all 
their Loyaltie.s, 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 11. ii. He an- 
swer'd, hly worship needed not 10 flaw his right. 1852 
Thackeray Esmond i. vii. (1869) 67 It must be owned 
. . that she had a fault of character that flawed her per- 
fections. 1887 Swinburne Loerhte i. ii. 178 Have I not 
sinned already — flawed my faith? 

+ 0. To jlaw off', to . break off in ‘flaws' or 
small pieces. Obs. Cf. io jlake ojf. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 98 By looking on the surface of 
a piece newly flaw'd off. 

+ d. slang. To make drunk. Ohs. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 168 He that is flawed in the 
Company before the rest. /xi7oo B. E. Diet. Cant. Cnnu^ 
Flaw'd, drunk. 2725 in He 7 o Cant. Diet. 

2 . intr. To become cracked, i* Also, to break 
^in flakes or small pieces {obsX 

1648 Herrick Hesper. (1869) 68 This round Is no where 
found To flaw. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 33 Those that flaw’d 
off in large pieces were prettily branched. 1601 T. H[ale] 
Acc. Ne^o Ifwent. 103 It hath crack’d, flaw’d, and rose in 
ridges. 1774 Projects in Ann. Reg. xtijs. No less fit for 
the inside of buildings, than tenacious and incapable of 
cracking or flawing. 1831 Landor Count Julian Wks. 1846 
II, 514 The original clay of coarse mortality Hardens and 
flaws around her. 1857 R. Colqohoun Comp. Oarsman's 
^7«/<fc9 Elmisvery apt to flaw and splinter short in the Ians, 

3. Sc. To lie or fib. Cf. Flaw sb.^ 6. 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. it. i, But dtnna flaw, Tell o'er 
your news again, and swear till’t a*. 

Flaw (flg), [f. Flaw sb.^l a. intr. Of 
the wind : To blow in gusts, b. irons. To ruffle 
as a fl*^ of wind does. rare. 

1805 Flinders in Phit. Trans. XCVI. 245 'Die wind 
flawing from one side and the other. X89X Stevenson 
South Seas n. xvi, in (Melbourne) 20 June 4/$ Long 
cat^paws flawed the face of the lagoon. 

Flaw, obs. or dial, form of Fl.vy. 

Flawe(n, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Fla'Wed (fl§d), ppt. a. [f. Fl.vw v. + -ed ^ .] In 
senses of the vb. ; a. of material things ; D. of 
immaterial things. 

a. 1632 SHtRLEY Ball IV. iii, What wise gamester Will 
venture a itundred pounds to a flaw’d sixpence? 2665 
Hooke Microgr. 6 Appearing while, like flaw’d Horn or 
Glass, Z89Z E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library x\\\. 210 [He] 
made his pictures of real life appear Hke scenes looked at 
through flawed glass. 

b* x 6 o 5 Shaks. Lear v. sit. 196 But his flaw’d heart . . 
Twixt two extremes of passion, ioy and greefe. Burst 
smilingly. 1767 Warburton Serm. i Cor. xiii. 13 A flawed 
and faulty heart, 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. v. (1 876) 320 
A h ero with a flawed reputation. 

tITawer. Obs.—' [f. Flaw + -eu L] = 
Flaw sb.'i 

1737 Stackhouse Hist. Bible (1767) VI. viii. v. note. 
Storms, commonly called Michaelmas flawers, at that time 
of the year make sailing, .dangerous. 

Fla'wfal (fl^’ful), a. [f. Fl.vw sh. -i- -ful.] Full 
of flaws or defects. 

x88x Furnivall Let. 24 Nov., You .American girls . . insist 
on all us flaw'ful men . . being o-s good and flawless as you 
are. 2893 Daily Nexvs 29 Mar. 5/2 Few persons have left 
flawless poems, but Vaughan’s are particularly flawful. 

Flawless (fl^’les), a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Free from flaws ; without a crack, defect, or im- 
perfection. 

2648 Boyle Seraph. Lwe iii. (1700) 20 Devotion is like a 
flawless Diamond. 2755 in Johnson. 2856 Ruskin Med. 
Paint. IV. V. viii. § 18 The sea. .is as unsullied as a flawless 
emerald. 2865 Pall Mall G. 22 Apr. 11 Reynolds was 
almost flawless. 2884 Svmonds Shaks, Predecessors ix. 361 
Fl.awless poetry. 

Hence X'lawTessly adv.. PlawTessness. 

2884 Princetown Rev. July 78 Wc know her to be good 
and flawlessly pure. x 8 B 8 Sat. A'ev. ss Sept. 340/2 The 
^trength and flawlessness of the reins. 2890 1 . D. Hardy 
jVexv Othello I. viii. 284 May was flawlessly fair. 

Flawn (flgn). Obs. exc. arch. Forms: 3-7, 
9 flaun(e, (4 flaunne), 5-7 flawii(e, 8-9 flawn. 
[a. OF. jlaon (Fr. jlari) of same meaning early 
mtHi.'L.jladon-etn (It . jiadone honeycomb), a. OHG. 
jiado flat cake (MHG. vlade^ mod.Ger. jladen) = 
Du. vladCy via pancake :—WGcr. ^jlajon- (see 
Fl.vthe) : by many scholars regarded as cognate 
with Gr. ‘irXaQavov cake-mould, TrAaruy broad.] 

A kind of custard or cheese-cake, made iu yarious 
ways. Also, a pancake. Prov, As jlat as a jlawn. 

ctyaa Havelok 6 ^^ Pastees and^flaunes. %cxy)a Form of 
Cury (2780) 74 Take bony clarified and flaunne. ^2400 
Rom. Rose 7044 With tartes, or . . With deynte fiawnes, 
brode and fiat. cx^aAuc. Cookery in Househ, Ord.ixq^^o-s 
452 A flaune of Almayne. 2576 Turberv. Venerie 288 
blaster i^ynard will be content with butler, cheese, creame. 


flaunes, and custardes. iflStW. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, 
(1693) 470, I love such dinners as Milkmeats, Flawns, 
Cu.stards, Cheesecakes. xqzx-xSoo Bailey s. v. , As flat .is 
a Flawn 2820 Scott Abbot xxxul, He that is hanged in 
May will cat no flaunes in Midsummer. 1840 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Jackd. Rheims, The flawns and the cusiards 
had all disappear’d. 

b. iransf. of a flat cap. 

2602 Dekkpr Sallro-mas.’Lv H iv, Cast off that blew 
coate, away with that flawne. 

Fla'wy (flg'i), [f. Flaw sb.'^ and ~ + -Y 1.] 

1 . Full of flaws or defects. 

2722 W.Derham in Phil. yVrt/ir. XXVII. 479 Those Trees 
are become cracked, and very flawy within. 2755 in 
Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . Coming in gusts ; gusty. 

2828 in Webster. 2882 Scribnp's Monthly XXII. 532/2 
Pushing the yacht, .is often required in light, flawy wind. 

Flawyn, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Flax (flreks), sb. Forms : i flesx, fleax, 1-5 
flex, 4 south, vlexe, 4-6 flexe, 5-7 flaxe, ^7 
flacks), 4“ flax. [Com. W.Ger. : OYj. jieacc=^ 
OFris. jiax, OS. *jiahs (MDu., Du., LG. vlas)^ 
0 } 1 G. jlahs (MHCr. vlahsy mo^.G. jlachs) OTeut. 
*jiahso''^ str. neut, ; commonly referred to the 
OTeut. root *jiek-yjdak~ to plait OAryan *plck-j 
plok~\ cf. Gtx. jlcch-tcity 'h. plec’iercy Gr. stKiu-uv. 
Some think however that the root is Jiah- (;— 
OAryan *p/ak’) as in Flay v., the etymological 
notion being connected with the process of ‘ strip- 
ping*, by which the fibre is prepared.] 

I, The plant. 

1 . The plant Linwn usiiatissimtim bearing blue 
flowers which are succeeded by pods containing 
the seeds commonly known as linseed. It is 
cultivated for its textile fibre and for its seeds. 

cxooo zElfric Exod. ix. 31 Witodlice call hira flex and 
hira bernas wairon fordone. 2398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvn. xcviL (T’ollem. MS.), Flexe growe]> in eucn stalke.s, 
and bereh 5elow floures or blewe. 2484 Caxton Fables of 
fEsop 1. XX, Whanne the flaxe was growen and pulled vp. 
2562 'XME'iXEa Herbal n. 39 b. Flax, .is called of the Norihen 
men lynt, 2677 Yarranton Engl. Jnfrov. 47 The Land 
there for Flax is very good, being rich and dry. 2794 
Martyn Rottsseaii's Bot. xvii. 240 Flax has aI.«o a corolla 
of five petals. 286^ H. ^!ACMILLAN Teach, iii. (1870) 
49 The flax extracting from the earth the materials of those 
fibres which are to be woven into garments for us. 

2 . With qualifying word prefixed, in the names 
of other species of Linutn or of plants resembling 
the true flax, as dwarf-, jairy-^ mountain-, purging, 
spurge-, toad-, wild flax \ see quots., and the 
different words. 

axqfiq Sinon. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 28 Linaria, wilde 
fl.ix. 2670 B.KY Catnl. Plant. 196 Linutn Common 

wild Fl.ix. 2863 Prior PtanUn. 8r Dwarf-, or Purging-, 
or Fairy-Flax, Linutn cathartievm. 1878-86 Britten & 
Holland 187 Mountain Flax, \x) Linum cathar- 
iicttm ..ii) Erythrxa Centaurium. Ibid., Wild Flax, ul 
Linaria xmlgaris. (2) Cuscuta EpUinum. 

b. Ifew Zealand Flax, Phormium tenax (also 
called jlax-busk, -lily, -plant), a native of New 
Zealand, the leaves of which yield a textile fibre. 

1^6 Lindley Fcg. Kingd. iv. 203 In New Zealand they 
[Lilyworts] are represented by the Phormium or Flaxbush. 
2854 Colder Pigeons' Pari. Introd. 5, I had .. to pass the 
night .. under the shade of a flax-bush. 1870 Braim Ncxu 
H omes viii. 375 'riie native flax {fhormium iena.x) is found 
in all parts of New Zealand. 

II. The fibre of flax. 


3 . The fibres of the plant whether dressed or un- 
dressed. 

CZ325 Gloss W. de Biblesxtt. in Wright Voc. 256 Pik thi 
flax. CZ386 Chaucer Prol. 676 'J'his pardoner h.idde heer 
as yelwe as wex, But smothe it heng, as doth a strike of 
flex. ^1483 Caxton Vocab. 18 The lynweuar, Wcueth my 
lynnencloth Of threde of flaxe. 2530 Palsgr. 221/1 Flaxe 
redy to spynne,/f//<w:r. 2602 Shaks. Twd. N. i. iii. 108 It 
fhaire] hangs like flax on a distaffe. 2666 Pepys Diary 
(1879) VI, 34 In the town did see an old man heatingof flax. 
2767 Warburton Serm. 1 Cor. xiii. 13 Human laws, Hke a 
thread of flax before a flame, vanish and disappear before 
popular commotions. 2825 J. Nral Bro. Jonathan III. 323 
You broke away from us like the Philistine from the un- 
twisted flax. 

fig. 2533 More Debell. AVi/r;//v. Wks. 940/2 He spinneth 
that fyne lye with flex, fetchinge it out of his owne body as 
the .spider spj'nneth her cobwebbe. 


b. pi. Different sorts or qualities of flax. 

2886 Daily News 6 Sept. 2/4 There is a brLk inquiry for 
tows, hemps, and flaxes. 

i* 4 . Asa material of which a candle or lamp wick 
is made ; the wick itself. Obs. 

c 975 Rushxv. Gosp. Matt. xii. 20 FIa;x vel Hit smikende ne 
adwa^scet. c 2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. H. 189 Prvestis 
of the chirche, hat smokiden bi pride as brent flex. 

More Comf. agst. Trib. n. S\TlS. 1200/r It i.s a thing ngnt 
hard . .to put flexe vnio fyre, & yet kepe them [the fingersj 
fro burning. 2560 Bible tGenev.i / j/z. xHi. 3 
flax shall he not quench. 2593 Shaks. 2 I/ru. 

Beautie .. Shall to my flaming wrath, be 0>dc .^nd - * 
2632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry \y. i. He has mauc 
me smell for all the world like a fl.xx or a red-headeU 
woman's chamber. . r .l.. flnv 

6. A material resembling the fibres of the H.ax 


plant or used for a like pnrpo.se. 

1553 Eoln Treat. Nca. 

is leftc. they spinne aga>me. x6^ Capt. •^',"^11 k 
vi. si6 A kinde. -of Fla.'c. wherewith they roa.c bets. 
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. b. in the name of a variety of asbestos with flax- 
like fibres, as Eabth-, Fossil-,' Mouktaik-Flax, 
q. V. For Incombustible Jiax, see Asbestos 2 . 

x86o Whitticr DonhMi. Snake ^ Whether he lurked in 
the Oldtown fen Or the gray earth-flax of the Devil's Den. 

6. Cloth made of flax ; linen. 

C897 K. iELPRED Gregory's Past. xiv. 87 Of S$re eorSan 
cymeS 3a:t fleax, Da;t biS hwites hiwes, 1340 Ayenb. 236 
Chastele is be-tokned be j^e huite ulexe. 1573 Baret 
Atv. F643 That beareth orwearelh flaxe or linnen. 1851 
Mrs. R,. Wilson New Zealand 23 His robe of glossy flax 
which loosely flows. 1872 A. Domett Ranolf v. iii. 93 In 
flowing ve.st of silky flax, undyed. 

III. attrib. and Comb, 

7. a. simple attrib. General relations (with or 
without hyphen), as flax-blade^ •^ •bolle (see Boll 
sb. 1), flbre, leafy planty stalky ste/Uy sirawy f iof. 

1872 A. Domett Ranolf v. ii With *flax-blades binding 
to a tree the Maid, c *325 Gloss IK de Biblesxv. in Wright 
V6c. 156 notey Boceaus, *flaxbolles [printed filaxlolles.] 
187S Ure's Diet. Arts 409 Attempts have been made to 
prepare *flax fibre without steeping. 1884 Bracken Lays 
of Maori 69 Zephyrs stirred the *flax leaves into tune. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X. 305/r The *flax plants are passed between 
these cylinders. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 11 . 409 The im- 
mersion of the *flax stems in water. . i860 Ibid. ll. 228 The 
sheaves of *fia.v-straw are placed erect in crates. 2382 
Wyclif Eeclus. xxi. 10 A ’’'flax top gedered togidere fVulg. 
stnppa collector the synagoge of synneres. 

b. Concerned with flax as a commercial product, 
as flax culture, -factory, -iudustry, -man, -merchant, 
-mill, -shop, -spindle, -tithe. 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 455 Lands . . prepared for ■**fiax 
culture. 1509 in Mkt. Harborongh RecordsKiZ^d) 232 Ric’ 
Beale *Flaxman. 1799 A. Young Agric. Line. 197 Let it 
to flaxmen at or _^4 per acre. 1807^ Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 207 The flaxman onlyfinding seed, and agree- 
ing to have the field cleared by a given time. 1835 Ure 
Philos. Mannf, 221 The jproprictors of many '^flax-milLs. 
2600 Sir yohn Oldcastle 1. lii, A man may make a *fiax-shop 
in your chimnies, for any fire there is stirring. 1679 Bedloe 
Popish Plot 27 A Gentle-woman that kept a Flax-shop 
in the Minories. 2875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 456 The steam- 
driven *flax*spindle. 1692 Rokeby Diary 18 Whether 
*FIa.x-tyth were small tythes or not, 

c. Made of flax, as flax canvas y •sandaly •ihread. 

2872 A. Domett Ranolf xy.\. ii. 378 His feet — with green 

flax-sandals shod, 1882 Caulfeilo & Saward Diet. 
Needlework 2x0/1 Flax Canvas ,, may be procured in 
various degrees of fineness and make, 2892 Daily Ne^os 
8 Dec, 5/8 Flax-thread and spun stuffs, 

d. objective, as flax-dresscry •hacklcry •spinnevy 
*1* -sxoinfler ; flax-cutting, -dressutg, -groiorng, 
-spinning vbl. sbs. 

2632 Sherwood, A*flax-dre.sser, linierc. 2894 H. Speight 
Nitiderdale 304 As many as 800 flax-dressers. 2780 
A. Young Tour Irel. I. 264 They next send it to a *flax. 
hackler. 1856 Fanneds Mag, Nov. 379 The severe trial the 
"'flaxspinners experienced.^ 1838 Penny Cycl. X. ^05/2 
^Flax-spinning is now carried on with most success xn . . 
Yorkshire. 2663 Canterbury Marriage Licences (RIS.), 
Charles Abbot.. "flaxswingler. 

8. Special comb. ; flax-bird, (c) the North 
American goldfinch, Chrysomitris iHsti$\ (^) U.S. 

‘ a book-name of the scarlet tanager, Piranga rubra' 
{Ccjti. Diet .') ; {c) dial, the common AVhitethroat, 
Cnrruca cincrea ; 'Y flax-box, a box to hold the 
flax or tow match for firing a caliver or match- 
lock ; flax-brako (see quot.) ; flax-breaker « 
prec. ; flax-comb, an instrument for cleansing and 
straightening flax fibres, a flax-hackle; flax-cotton, 
cottoiiized flax ; »)* flax-finch. ? some species, of 
finch; fiax-hockle (see quot.) ; fflax-hoppe, a 
head or seed-pod of flax ; flax-hurd, the coarse 
parts of flax, tow ; flax-ripple (see quot.) ; flax- 
scutcher (see ScuTCHEii) ; so flax-scutching vbl. sb. ; 
flax-thrasher, a machine for beating out the seeds 
from the bollsofthe flax-plant; flax-wench, -wife, 
-woman, a female flax-worker. 

1822 Latham Hist. AV^v/j VI. 120 American Yellow Finch 
. . feedx on the seeds of flax, alder, &c., and is called in 
the back parts of Carolina, the *Flax Bird. 2576 Lane. 
Lieutenancy i. 77 Si.x calliuers, fyve ''•flaxe bo-xes. 2688 
R. Holme Armoury iii. iii. 48 A *r*Iax Brake is two pieces 
of Timber with Teeth made in them to bruse Flax stalks. 
2889 Elvin Diet. IJer.y * Flax-breaker. i6xt Cotcr., 
Brosse .. a_*flax-combe, or hatchell. 2755 Johnson, Flax- 
comb, the instrument with which the fibres of flax are 
cleansed from the brittle pans. 1852 Lowf.ll (1894) 
I. 192 The *fla.\-cotton is a great thing. 2639 Horn & 
Rou. Gate Lang, Uni. xiv. § 153 The goldfinch, larke, 
niglitlngalc . . and *flax-finch are singing birds. 1825 J, 
Nicholson O/erat. Mcchauie 402 The "‘^flax-hackle is an 
instrument or tool constructed for the purpose of hackling 
or straightening the fibres of the flax. 24.. Voc. in Wr.- 
WClcker 584/3 Follienlus, a ‘'flexhoppe. 16x4 Markham 
Cheap Husb. ll. iv. 03 A little Rozen melted together with 
■•Flaxehurds. iSj'^Phil. yVvtwj. VIII. 6067 Lap the joynted 
place about with a little hemp or flax-hurds. 2880 Antrim 
Hf Dcr.on Gloss., * Flax-ripple, a comb with large iron teeth 
through which fla-x is drawn, to remove the bolls or seeds. 
2^6 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 277 The first 
*flax-scutch5ng mill. i6tx Shaks. If’int. T. i. li. 277 My 
Wife . . dcserucs a Name As ranke as any *Flax-Wench. 
2591 Gkf.enb Disc. Coosuage (near end) How a *'Flx\e wife 
[eic.l. x6x2 Cotcr., Filandserc, a ’■Flaxe-woman. 

b. In the names of plants, ns flax-bush, -lily 
(see sense 3 b) ; flax-doddor, Cusatla Dpilinum ; 
flax-tail, a dialect name of the reed-mace, Typha 
latifoUa'y flax-weed, Linaria vulgaris, toad-flax; 
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flax-worts, the name given by Lindley to the 
order Linacex. 

2852 J. M. Wilson Partners Diet, Agric., * Flax-dodder .r 
2861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI, V. 313 The Reed-mace is 
in Kent often called *Flax-tail. JS97 Gerarde Herbal 445 
Tode flaxe is called of the herbarist^ of our time, Linaria, 
or *FIaxweede. 2846 Lindley Veg, Kitigd. vii. 485 
LinaceXy *Flax\vorts, 

Flax (flteks), 7vzr£ I. [f. prec.] Having the 
colour of flax ; flaxen. 

2873 Miss Broughton Nancy 241, I have my flax hair 
built in many strange and differing fashions. 

Flax (flteks), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. To wrap in fine linen. rare’~^. 

x86o Reade Cloister^ H. IV. 368 And oh the sheets I lie 
In here. .Dives was ne’er so flaxed as I, 

2 . U.S. a. irans. To beat ; app. in allusion to 
the beating of flax. Cf. Flaxen v. ' b. intr. I'o 
flax round : to ' knock about,* bestir oneself, 

X&66 Lowell Biglow P. Introd., I think . . to Jlax for to 
heat [is American], 1884 Miss L. W. Baldwin Yank, Sch. 
Teacher^ iti Virginia iv, 29 I’m goin’ to make some dried- 
apple fritters Pr dinner, an’ you must flax roun’ an' give 
me a lift. 

t Flaxed, a. Ohs. [f. Fi..vx +-ed2.] = 
Flaxen. 

2613-6 \V. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv. 82 Her flaxed hair 
crown’d with an Anadcm. rr 2687 Cotton Winter zZ The 
Cup-bcarer Gantmed Has capp’d his frizled flaxed head. 

Flaxen (flre*ksen, fl£e*ks*n), a. and sb. Forms : 
6 flaxan, 6, 8 flaxon, 7. flexen, -on, 6- flaxen. 
[{. Flax sb. + -en^.J 
A. ac^\ 

1 . Consisting or made of flax. 

2521 .5/^ry JIT7/r(i85o)n9 Item a flaxan shet. 2597 ist Pt. 
Return fr. Parnass.w.X. ^oQ He shall. .He in a good flaxon 
sheete. 2601 Holland Pliny xix. i. 3 The toile made of 
Climes Flaxen cords, are so strong, that the wild Bore 
falling into it, will bee caught. 16& 'Blovut Boscobcl 41 
His hlajesty . . put off his course shirt and put on a flexen 
one. 2739 Sharp Surgery Intred. 52 The best Materials 
for making Ligatures are the Flaxen Thread that Shoe- 
makers use. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 405 
A patent for spinning a flaxen thread. 2876 Rock Text. 
Fair. i. 6 Fine unmixed flaxen linen. 

2 . "Y Si. ?Of the colour of the flax-flower ; azure. 

2603 Tr^'all Cheiu 11. iii. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 3x5 

Like Eagles they shall cut the flaxen ajTe. 

b. Of the colour of dressed flax: chiefly in 
reference to the hair. \ Flaxen wheat (see quots.). 

2S*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 34 Flaxen whealc hath a yelowe 
eare. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 196 All Flaxen was his 
Pole. 16x6 SuRKU & Markh. Country Fartne 551 That 
kind of Wheat which amongst the English is called Flaxen- 
wheal, being as white or whiter than the finest Flax. 2621 
Burton Anat. Met. iii. n. 11. iL (1624) 376 Leland com- 
mends Guithera. .for a fatre flaxen haire. 1720 Gay Poems 
(1745) I. 179 Nor h the flaxen wig with safety worn. 28x0 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 182 He [the sick horse] had a 
white mouth and a flaxen tongue. 2862 Miss Braddon 
Lady Audleyx, That .. drooping head, with its wealth of 
showering flaxen curls. 

3 . Of or pertaining to flax as a commercial pro- 
duct. 

1707 Lend. Gaz. No. 4383/1 The Hempen and Flaxen 
JIanufaclure. 2757 Dyer Fleece iii. 369 Who lends the 
culture of the flaxen reed. 1875 Ure’s Diet, Arts. II. 405 
The flaxen trades of the United Kingdom. 

4 . attHb. and Comb., as flaxen-haired, -headed, 
-wigged adjs, ; flaxen-egg {diall), * an abortive 
egg ’(HalUwell). 

2630 R, yohnson’s Kingd. Commw, 293 The people 
generally are. flaxen haired. 2663 1 . Williams Bafiistery 
I, vii. (1874) 84 An Angel .. Like a flaxen-haired child. 

i^B. sb. Material made of flax; linen ; a linen*; 
cloth. Obs. 

1520 Lane. Wills II, 8 A bordecloth of flaxen to be an 
alter cloth. 1599 Nottingham Rcc. IV. 250 One diaper 
table cloathe ; one of flaxen. 2672 J. Lacy Dtunb Lady 
ir. Dram, Wks, (1875I 44 I’H see you byried in the flaxen 
your grandam spun herself. 2696 J F. Merchant’s Warc-ho. 
16 Flaxens. .made of the same Flax as the former. 
Flaxen (fla^'ksen), V. dial. [Cf. Flax v. 2.] 
(See quot.) 

i88x Lcicestersh. Gloss., Flaxen, to beat, thrash. *Ah 
followed 'im up, an’ flaxened him well.* 

Flaxenisb. (flse’ksenij), a. rare. Also 7 
flexinisb. [f. Flaxen <7. -J--ISH.] Somewhat flaxen, 
2662 Peacham Compl. Gent. 167 A dark flexinish hair. 
266a J. Barcrave Pope Alex. Vii (1867) iix A hard- 
favoured, lean man, tall, with a thln-haired flaxenish beard. 

Fla's-seed, fla’xseed. 

1 . The seed of flax, linseed. 

2562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 5. § ^ One Rood , . is limited to be 
sown with Linseed otherwise Flaxseed or Hempseed. ?26., 
L.‘ Delaware in Child Ballads VII. 3x4 I’ll hie me To 
Lincolnshire, To sow hemp-seed and flax-seed. 1737 
Berkeley Let. Wks. 1871 IV. 248 It is hoped your flax-seed 
will come in time. 2858 Sim.mondsD/c/. Trade, Flax-seed, 
the boll of flax, generally termed linseed. 

b. The plant Radiola Alillegrana, the seed-pods 
of which are similar to those of the flax plant ; cf. 
Allseed c. 

2848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 290 Radiola MUle- 
grana. Flax-seed, groivs in similar situations. 

2 . A name given to the pupa of the PIcsslan fly 
from its resemblance to a flax-seed, U.S. 

i885 Times x8 Aug. xo/^ Pup,-© resembling small and 
rather elongated flax seeds. On this account they are c.aUed 
‘flax seeds' in America. 2883 Riverside Nat, Hist. II. 410 


The larva: [of the Hessian fly] assume the pupa stale called 
the flaxseed stage. ’ 

3. attrib. and Comb, (sense l), as flox-sud mill 
oil ; flaxseed ore = dyestone ore : see Dtestoxe. ' 
1831 J. Davies Mamml. Mai. Med. 71 Flaxseed ell 
2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 881/2 Flax-seed HiU, ohe fer 
grinding flax-seed for the more ready absiractionof the oil 
Flaxy fflee-ksi), a. [f. Flax sb. x -t >.] 0 ( 
the nature of or resembling flax ; made of flai. 
Also absol. 

2634 M. Sandys Pinidence j6 The Flaxle [colour] harin- 
whitenesse, appertaines to Temperance. 2659 Torsiaso 
Lineo, flaxie, made of flax. 2835 Philos. Mnnu/.'!, 
The substance which attaches the flaxy filaments to ihe 
vegetable vessels and membranes. 

Flay {,^e'),sb. dial. [f. Flats.] A part of 
a plough, for ‘ flaying ’ or paring off the surface of 
the ground. 

2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric, I, 8 An iron earth- 
board firmly screwed to the coulter, which in some places 
is called a flay. 2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. IFonUi:., 
Flay, part of a plough ; it goes before the coulter and 
pares off the surface of the ground, turning it under the 
furrow which the plough makes. 

Flay V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. flayed. 

Forms : 1-3 flean, 3 flan, 3-4 flen, flo, 4 
4-5 fly3e, flyghe, 5 fla, fie, 5-6, 8-9 dial, flee, 
5~7, 9 dial, fiey, 3-9 flea, 6-7-flaye, 6- flay. 
Also (see esp. sense 5) 6-7, 8-9 dial. flaw(e. 
Fa. t. 3 south. VI03, 3-4 flo-vv, 4 flouh, 4-:;flogh, 
fievp - ; 6 fieyd(e, field, 7-S fiead, 6- flayed. Pa.' 
pple. 3 ivla3en, fio, 4 vla5e, yflawe, 4-7 flain(e, 
flayii(e, 5 fleyn, fltyen, 5-6 flawe(ii, 6 fiene, 
fleine, 6-7 fiean(e ; 5-6fleyed, fleyd, 6-7 flawed, 
6-8 Seed, fiead, flea’d, 7-9 fleaed, 7 fled, flaid, 
flaied, 6- flayed. [A Com. Teut. str. vb. :- 0 E. 
flian (pa. t, ^fldg, pi. *fldgon, pa, pple. *fla^en) = 
MDu. vlaen, vlaeghen, vlaeden, ON. (Sw.^^d, 
Ti^.flaae) : — OTeiit. '^flahati, f. Aij^an root *plahy 
whence Gr. uKijaaety to strike. Cf. Flake sb.-, 
Flaw sb.^ and ^.] 

1 . iratjs. To strip or pull off the skin or hide of; 
to skin : a. with object a person : often in to fay 
alive (or Y quick). 

^800 Corpus Gloss, 659 Deglobcre, flean. cxzoS Iav. 
6418 03er he heom lelte quic flan. ^2300 Havelohtu 
He shal him haneen, or quilc flo. 2430 Lydg. Ckron, Troy 
L iii, Out of his skynne he hath him stript and flawe. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 28 He dyd hym to be flayn al qujk. XSSS 
Eden Decades Whom the Barbarians fieyde alyueantl 
slewe. 2687 Congreve Old Bach. 11. i, No doubt, they 
would have fiea’d me oHve. 2709 VMOzPaulo 
They should be hang’d or starv’d, or flead, 2800 Slmttts 
Mag, XV, 51 You must flea a Muscovite to make him fed. 
286s Kingsley Hcrew. v. 209 If I catch him, I will wy 
him alive. 

b. with object an animal. 
e 2302 Pot. Songs (Camden) 191 We shule flo 
ant make roste is loyne. C23S0 Will. Palernc 1602 
that fast fonden alday to flen wilde bestes. 

Cocorttm (1862) 50 Fyrst flyghe thyn clys. ' 24®® 
Albans Eiijb, Now to speke of the bestes when thay w 
slayne How many be strypte and how many be |Ia>me. 
1558 Warde tr. Alexis Seer. iii. 73 b, Than hyll 
[a young crow] and flawe him. 2681 Chetham Anptr 
Yade-m. xxxix. § 12 (1689) 26 Take Eels, flea, gut andinp« 
them. 2742 Contpl. Favt. Piece l, it. 136 Flea your Ba", 
and lard tt with Bacon. 2849 James Woodmanv^i-t "'u 
deer were often brought in to be broken and flayed. 

absol. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. § ^5 , 
them which thinke it alwayes imperfect reformation 
doth but sheare and not flea. . . 

2 . To strip off or remove portions of the skin (or 
analogous membrane) from ; to excoriate. Often 
hypciholically (cf. scaidfy). 

c 2250 Meid Maregrcte xxxvi, Mit swopes ant md ^oorffc 
habbe ye me flo. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 8^ “ 

buffetez watz hys face flayn. 2482 Monk of Arrr 
(Arb.) 73 Sum of hem had her fyngers flljayn®- 
Cooper Thesaetms, Aduri .. to be flawed, to 
as mens thies or legs be with fretting. 2596 Cotsetc- / 
(1880) j 68 These fingers should have fiead his j 

B. JoNSON Alch, IV. lii, You shall. .Be curried, If 

flaw’d, and taw’d, indeed. 2628 Donne Serm.ny 5^ , 
thou P**”* -..NU U..;.... nnd wfiiP-'*- 


Lov 

yoUk iii\r iiiiu<(k. iwyy ±jn.t uc.n r tr£. t V /> JJ ' t-tH 

206 The Goats and Oxen are almost flead with Loio. / 
CiBQER Rival Fools 111, I' gad he wou’d have *1?^. . 
Backside for you. 2748 Relat. Ear/hq. Litnawify K 
The Taste of it is so harsh, that it fleas the Tongue • 
as are not used to it. 2840 Mrs. Carlyle Let- s ^ V 

the ardour of my medical practice I fiuycd the wli . % 

of me with a blister. 2849 Macaulay Hist, kng 7 , 
II. XV. 271 The prospect of dying in Newgate, with 
flayed and an eye knocked out. 

3 . Jig. and Iransf. 

a. To inflict acute pain or torture upon. 

278a CowTER AVr. S83 Habits are soon a^u .J 

but wlien we strive To strip them off, ns ^ 
alive. 2884 L. J. Jennings Croker / },' an 

RIacaulay has laid .bare the entire process 01 ) 

author. , . , < efrio*. 

b. To divest (a person) ofclotlimg; to 1 2 

humorous nonce-use. j*,„,tcli: 

,61, SirAKS. Winl. T. iv. iv. 655 Nay prcllicc dupa 
the Gentleman is halfe fled already. 

c. To strip (a person) of his money or ^ 
ings by e.xtortion or exaction ; to pillage, pi 
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FLAY. 

Also, to do this by cheating ; to ' clean out*. Cf. 

fleece^ shear, 

1584 PowF.L Lloyds Cambria 345 Officers were sent 
afresh lo flea those who had been shorne before. 1620 
Meltos Astrolog. 3 A griping Lawyer .. will bee sure 
to fleece him, if hee do not flea him. ^ 1620 Frier Rush 
21, I haue becne among players at the*Dice and Gardes, 
and I haue caused. . the one to flea the other. 1621 Burton 
Aunt. Mei. i. ii.'iv. (1651) 157 They are. .so flead and fleeced 
by perpetuall exactions. 1665 Temple Let. to Ld. Arling- 
ton Wks. 1731 II. 6 The Hollanders, .being. .flay’d with 
Taxes, distracted with Factions. 1879 Froude Cssarxxiu 
381 Plundering cities and temples and flaying the people 
with requisitions. 1893 Farmer Flay. .2(Amcrican) 
To clean out by unfair means. 

d. To strip (a building, or the like) of its 
exterior ornament or covering. 

1636 Davenant Witts V. V, How ! flea monuments of their 
brazen skins ! 1670 J. Covel Diary (Hakl. 1893) 182 The 
ruins of an old castle that was here ; it was all flead to 
build the Turkish moschs. 1687 Burnet Trav. iii. (1750) 
169 The Outside, .is quite flay’d, if I may so speak, but on 
design to give it a rich Outside of Marble. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. V. 514 As comes a pillar of electric cloud. Flaying 
the roofs and sucking up the drains. 

4 . To strip or peel off (the skin). Also with off^ 

+ «/• 

c 1230 Meid Maregreie xxxiv, AI l>et .fel from be fleisc 
gunnen ho to flo. 1382 Wyclif blicak iii. 3 Whiche eeien 
fleshe of my peple and hildiden, or flewen, the skyn of 
hem fro aboue. c 1450 Henryson Wolf 4- IVedder 39 
Poems (1865) 204 "With that in hy the doggi.s skyn of he flew. 
1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle^ Ilogges 267 They doe vse to . . 
flea vp the skinne on both sides. ^1626 Dick of Devon, v. 
i. in Bullen O. PI. II. 97 Flea the'Divells skin over his 
eares. 2646 Evelyn Diary 23 Mar., As it snows often it 
perpetualy freezes, of which I was so sensible that it flaw’d 
the very skin of my face. 1651 H. More Second Lash in 
Enthus. Triunifh. (1655) 168 Touchy, proud men . . as it 
were with their skins flean off. 1743 Fielding . 7 - Wild ni. 
vii, The first man that offers to come in here, I will have 
his skin flea’d off. ^ 2863 Swinburne Aialanta 58 And we 
will flay thy boarskin with male hands, 
iransf. and Jig. idoy Dekker Nortliw. Hoe n. Wks. 
1873 III. 28 Flea off your skins !»*, e. take off your di'^guise]. 
1634 Whitlock Zcotomia 530 [The world’s] out-side filme 
of conientednesse, which when flaid off, what appeareth but 
vanity, or vexation of SpinL 

f b. To tear off (a man’s beard) together with 
the skin. Ohs. 

tfX33o R. Brunne Citron, Wace (Rolls) 12452 Fful manye 
kynges had he don slo, and flow be berdes ofalle bo. c 1430 
Merlin 620 , 1 shall,, make thy beerde be flayn, and draw 
from thy chyn bou.stously, 2470-S5 Malory Arthur i. 
xxvii, They gaf hym their berdys dene flayne of. 

6 . iransf. (chiefly dial.') a. To strip the bark, 
rind, husk, or other integument from ; to bark, peel, 
b. To remove or strip off (rind, bark, etc,). Also 
with ^ (Chiefly in, form^aw.) 

a. 1574 R. ScoT//i»ji Card, (1578) ^9 To fiawe the Poales 
..is more than needeth to be done in thys bchalfe. x6S6 
Plot Staffordsh. 382 They flaw it (Timber] standing about 
the beginning or middle of May. 2713 Derham Phys.- 
Thcol. IV. xi. 192 Birds, who have occasion to husk and 
flay the Grains they swallow. 1859 Echo 9 Oct., In Sussex 
. .a man was believed to earn frojn j^40 to ,,^45 in the year, 
including what he gets from flawing timber in tlie spring. 

b. c 1320 Cast. Love 1308 As a mon b® rynde fleb- 3577 
B. Googe IJeresbaclis lJusb. (1386) 74 Guile it (a budj 
round about, and flawe of the nnde. 2623 Gockekam ii. 
To Fley or pull off the rinde or skin, Deglubate, 1632 MS. 
Ace. St. John’s HosJ., Cauterb., [Layd out] for flawinge 
the tanne iiijr. \xd. 1796 Traits. Soc, Eucourag. Arts 
XIV. 234 From the largest of those arms, I flawed off slips 
of rind. 

c. To pare or strip off thin slices of (turf). 
Also with of, vp. 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) g6 They cutt and flea lop- 
turves with linge upon them. 16S8 R. Holmc Armoury ni. 
ix. 390/2 A Turf Spade, .is to cut and flea up the surface of 
any thing flat. ^2724 Swiit Drap. Lett, vii. That odious 
Custom.. of cutting Scraws.. which is flaying off the green 
Surface of the Ground, to cover their cabins. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Flay, to pare turf with a breast plough. 

6 . Phrases. 7 b flay a flint : to be guilty of the 
worst meanness or extortion in order to get money, 
(cf. Flay-flint), f To flay the fox-, to vomit 
(translating F. slang ecorchcr le renard). 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais j. xi. (1694) 42 He would flay 
the Fox. 1659 Burton’s Diary{t828) IV. 398 Some of them 
were so strict that they would flea a flint, a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, s. V. Flay, He'll flay a Flint, of a meer Scrat 
or Miser. 

+ 7. ?To clarify (oil). Ohs. rare~^. [Perh. a 
different word.] 

2530 Palsgr. 551/1, I flaye oyle with water, whan it 
boyleth, to make it mete to frye fysshe with, ^e detaingz 
Ihnyle. 

8 . Comb, i* Playbreech, a flogger. 

2671 H. M. tr. Colloq. Erasmus 49 He is a more cruel 
flaybreech than even Orbilius. 

Hence Played (f faytt) fpl. a. 
cs^o Promp. Pan'. 163/2 Flayne, or flawyn, f 
1583 Lupton Tkous. Notable Tk. (1675) 10 A fleaed Mouse 
roasted. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. in. Fumes 467 
The Dysentery. .Extorteth pure bloud from the flayed veins. 
"1613 Overdurv a JP/fe (1638) joo His jests are. .old flead 
Proverbs, a 1652 Brome City Wit v. Wks. 1873 I. 363 The 
fre.sh skin of a flea’d Cat. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 635 Let the 
flea’d victims in the flames be cast. 2833 Gentl. Mag. Feb. 
192/2 The loose flayed skin which belonged to the arms. 
Play, var. of Fley v. to frighten. 

Playel, obs. form of Flail. 

VOL. IV. 


Flayer (flt'**3j). [f. Flay v . -f- -er 

1 . One who flays; also^/^. one who ^fleeces ’ or 
practises extortion. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 265/1 Flear of beest, excoriator. 
2598 Florio Scdrtieaporcilli, a fleaerof hogs. 1613 Purciias 
Pilgrimage u. xiii. § 2 Euery Fox must yeeld hw owne 
skin and naires to the flayer, x8oo Hurdis Fav. Village 
152 Her lamb By the bleak season slain, her welted coat 
Yields to the flayer. 2863 Dickens Mitt. Fr. ni. i, Pubsby 
& Co. are regular flayers and grinders. 

2 . Hist. (transL F. icorcheur'). One of a number 
of French brigands in the 14th century, who 'flayed ' 
or pillaged the people. 

283a tr. Sismondi’s Ital. Rep. xiv. 310 The French, .had 
bands called flayers ifeonheurd). 2892 Comh. Mag: Oct. 
416 His whole life was spent in raids, .upon the Brnbanters, 
late-comers, flayers, free companions [etc.] 

Flay'-fliut. [See Flay v. 6.] One who is 
guilty of the worst meanness or extortion for the 
sake of gain j a skin-flint. 

267a Shadweli- Misers, A pox on this damn’d Flea-flint. 
2719 D’Urfey Pills 1 . 142 The Flea-ffinis, the Germans strip 
’em bare. 2S42 Tennyson Walking to Mail, There lived 
a flayflint near ; we stole his fruit, His hens, his eggs. 

Flaying (fl^^riq), vbl. sb. [f.* Flay v. -i- -ing ^ .] 
1 . The action of the vb. Flay. 
c 24A0 Promp. Parv. 165/2 Fleyngeof bee.siys, excoriacio. 
2563 Golding Ovid's Met. Epist. (1593) 3 The fleaing off of 
piper Marsies skin. 2848 H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 321 The 
haying and dissecting of a sophist at the hands of so 
dexterous an anatomist as Socrates. 

. 2 . attrib. and Comb., as Jiaying-hnife, season, 
-shovel, -spade. 

. 1842 Browning Waring i. vi. Some Junius. .shall tuck 
His sleeve, and forth with *flaying-knife. 2794 j. Bovs 
Agric. Surv. Kent 97 The oaks are all cut in the *flawing 
.season, for the bark of all sizes. ^ 2887 S. Chesh. Gloss., 
* Fleyin’shovel, a sort of plough with a single long handle 
like a soade driven by the hand. 2373 Richmond, Wills 
(Surtees) 242, iij. peatspade.s, ij. ’flainge spades. 2879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Woidbk., Flaying.ipade, an im- 
plement for paring off the surface of rough grass land for 
burning. 

Playing, ///. a. [f. Flay + 'InoS.] That flays. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 967 Could not the Whipping- 
Post prevail. .To keep from flaying Scourge thy Skin. 
2728 Gay Bcgg. Of. 11. i, T*hose fleaing Rascals the Sur- 
geons. 

Playl(l0, obs. f. Flail. 

Playn(e, obs. pa. pple. of Flait. 

Playre, obs. f. Flair 

Playt, pa. t. of Fute v . Obs. to scold. 

Pie, obs. f. Flat. 

Flea (flf), sb. Forms : i fl6ah, fldh, fl^a, fl^o, 
3-5 fls, 3-6 flee, 6 Sc. fla, 8 Sc, flae, dial, fleigh, 
9 Sc. flech, dial, fleck, 6- flea. FI. i fldan, 4-6 
fleen, 5 flen. [Com. Teut. : O’E.f^ah str. (prob. 
masc.),y?/iz wk. masc. or fern.; corresponding to 
MDu., MLG. vlb (Du. vloo), OHG. fdh, pch 
str. masc, (MHG. vlbch str. masc., pi. fleche, vlO 
str. fern., mod.Ger. Jloh fern.), ON. Jib str, fern, 
(pl.^ifr) ; repr. OTeut. *Jiavh-, or more probably 
*plauh- (cons.-stem) cogn. with Flee v.] 

1 . A small wingless insect (or genus of insects, 
Pulex, the common flea being F. irrilans'), well 
known for its biting propensities, and its agility in 
leaping ; it feeds on the blood of man and of some 
other animals. 

a 700 Epittal Gloss. 813 Pulix, fleah, c twsSax. Leechd. 
I. 264 Heo [gorst] cwelS ka flean. c 1305 Land Cokayne 
yj Nis i>er fiei, fie, no lowse. C1386 Chaucer Manciple’s 
Prol. r/ Hast thou had fleen al night or artow dronke? 
1547 Boorue Brev. Health ccxclx. 98 Flees the whiche 
doln byte and slynge men in iheyr Seddes. 2626 B.vcon 
Sylva § 696 Fleas breed principally of Straw or Mats. 
2733 Swift On Poetry 353 So naturalists observe a flea 
Hatli smaller fleas, that on him prey ; And these have 
smaller still to bite ’em. And so proceed ad inJinHum. 
2791 Boswell Johnson V1831) II. 186 The coun.sel upon the 
circuit at Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas. 2858 
Hawthorne Fr. fy It. Jrnls. 1 . 227 Fleas.. in Rome conic 
home lo everybody’s business and bosom. 2874 Wood 
Insects Abr.qys The best-known foreign Flea, the Chigoe 
{pulex penetrans). 

b. As £i type of anything small or contemptible. 
2388 Wyclif 1 Sam. xxiv. 15 Thou pursuest a deed 
hound, and a quyk fle [2382 flysej, c 1450 Henryson Mor. 
Fab. jps For it is said in Proverb, But Iawt6 All other 
vertcwis ar nocht worth ane fle, 2302 Douglas Pal. Hon. 
III. 660 Jle thocht yu had noulher force.. nor will for till 
haue greiuit anc Fla. 2857 K, Tomes Amer. in Japan v. 
126 These Lilliputian bumpers would not have floored 
a flea. 

2. =■ flea-beetle '. see 6 below. 

2803 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 760 The hop- 
plant.. is liable to be wholly devoured,. by the ravages of 
the flea. 2842 Johnson Farmer’s Ettcycl, Fly in Turnips 
(Altica nemomm).. It is sometimes called the black jack 
and sometimes the flea or black fly. xB6o Curtis Farm 
Insects List Engravings, Altica nemontm, the Turnip fly 
or flea. Altica eencinna, the Hop flea or beetle. 

3 . Applied, with defining word prefixed, to small 

crustaceans which leap like a flea; see Saxd-flea, 
Water-flea. Beachjlea sand-flea. 

2888 Riverside Nat. Hist. IL 76 The ‘beach-fleas’ so 
common on the sandy beaches. 

4 . phr. A flea in one's ear: said of a stinging or 
mortifying reproof, rebuff, or repulse, which sends 


one away discomfited : chiefly in phr. to go (send, 
etc.) away with a fea in one's ear, i*b. For- 
merly also M anything that surprises or alarms, 
matter for disquietude or agitation of spirit : after 
F. (avoir or. meltre) la puce h Vorcille. 

C2430 Pi^r. Lyf. Manhode ii. xxxix. (1869) 91 And 
manye oothere grele wundres [ye haue seyd] whiche ben 
fleen in myne eres \V. puces es oreilles]. 1577 tr. De 
L Isles Legendaide B vj b, Sending them away with fleas 
in their eares, vtterly disapointed of their purpose. 1377 
Dee Relnt. Spir. i. (1659) 423 [He] at length had such his 
answer, that he is gone to Rome with a flea in his care, 
that disquieteth him. a 2623 Beaum. & Fl. Love's Cure iii. 
iii, He went away with a flea in’s ear, Like a poor cur. 2659 

B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 1. 1. ix. i8 The Protestants 
. .have made Leagues to uphold themselves; and put a flea 
into the ear of France. 2722 Arbuthnot John Bull m. vi, 
We being stronger than they, sent them away with a flea in 
their ear. 2742 Richardson Pamela \. xxii. 56, I wxS 
hurrying out with a Flea in my Ear, as the Saying is' 1838 

C. K. Sharpe Corr. (1888' II. 510 [He] came off unvictorious 
with a flea in his ear, 2887 Rider Haggard yVjrxiii, 1 sent 
him off with a flea in his ear, I can tell you. 


5 . Comb., as J flea-catcher, -feeder, -skinning-, 
flea-brown, -coloured adjs. 

2794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. 538 The peroxide 
[of lead] may be precipitated of a brilliant *flea-bro\\n 
colour. sZQ6SpiritFub. (1807) X. 221 BugDesiroyer 

to His Majesty, and *FIea Catcher in general. 2776 Anstev 
Election Balt (1808) 230 A new-fashioned *flea-coIoured 
coat. 2603 Breton Wit's Priv. Wealth (1639) Bb, They 
that love their beds are great ^Flea-feeders. 2860 Sala 
Lady^ ChcsierJ.w 81 This .. pebble-peeling *fiea-skinning 
principle. 

6 . Special comb. : flea-bag {slanf), a bed ; flea- 
beetle, a small leaping beetle of the genus Haliica, 
the species of which ravage hops, grape-vines, 
turnips, and other plants ; flea-louse, a leaping 
plant-louse of the family Psyllidie ; flea-lugged 
(iV.), unsettled, harebrained (Jam.) ; flea-powder, 
a remedy against fleas; + flea-trap, in quot. an 
opprobrious epithet applied to a person. 

1839 Lever H. Lorrequer xxxix, I think the gentleman 
would be better if he went off to his *flea-bag himself. 
2B43 Johnson Farmer's Eucycl., Fly in Turnips {Attica 
uetnorjim')..a species of *flea-beeile which attacks the 
turnip crop. 2724 Ramsay Tea.t. Mise. (1733) 1 . 90 Wi 
*flae-luggcd sharny-fac’d Lawrle. 2823 Galt Entail III. 
70 Yon flea-luggit thing, Jamie. 2699 Poor Robin Aiv, 
Since Scoggin found ou t his * Flea-Powder, a x6i6 Bbau.m. 
& Fl. Bonduca ii, iii, x Daughter. Are they not our 
tormentors? Car, Tormentors? *flea.traps ! 2682 Otway 
Soldier’s P'ort. v. i, Do you long to he ferking cf Man’s 
Flesh, Madam Flea-trap? 

b. In various plant-names, as flea-dook, the 
butter-bur {PelastUs vulgaris ) ; flea-grass, flea- 
sedge, Carex fuHcaris ; + flea-seed, Planiago 
Psyllium ; flea-weed, local name for Galium 
verum ; flea-wood (see qnot.>. 

2597 Gerarde Herbal App., *FIeadocke is Petasiles. 
2847 Halliwf.ll, Flea-dock, the herb butter-burr. 2670 
Kay Catal. Plant. Augl. 148 *Flea-grass. This was so 
denominated by Mr. Goodyer, because the seeds. .do in 
shape and colour somewhat resemble Fleas. 2820 Green 
Uuiv. Herbal I. 252 Carex Pulicaris *Flea Sedge, or Flea 
Grass. 2562 Turner Herbal ii. 105b, Psinium..may be 
well called *fleasede or fleawurt because y-* sede is very 
lyke vnto a fle. 2893 Northumbld. Gloss., ^Flenavood, the 
bog myrtle or sweet gale, Myrica Gale. A housewife’s cure 
for fleas. 

Flea* (fi 0 » *'• Also dial, fleck, [f. prec. sb.] 
trims, 'I'o rid of fleas, remove fle»is from. 

<22620 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 79 He sweepes the 
house and fleas the beds himselfe. 2700 Congreve Way 
0/ World IV. ix. Go flea dogs, and read romances ! 28^ 
Chesh. Gloss, 5. v. Fleck, ‘Her father had gone up to fleck 
the bed.’ 

Flea, obs. f. Flay*. 

Flea’-banGi [Sec Bane.] A name given to 
various plants : esp. a. A book-name for the genus 
Imtla (or Fulicarid), esp. Inula dysenicrica and 

I. Fulicaria. 

2548 Turnf.r of Herhes {E. D. S.) 30 Coniza maye 

be called in engHshe Flebayne. 2563 Hyll Art Garden. 
(15931 35 The Gnats also be. .chased away with the decoc- 
tion of the herbe named Flebane, .«tprinckled on the beds. 
*597 Gfrardc Herbal u. exxiv. 391 Cenysa front time to 
time hath been called in English Fleabane. 2640 Parkinson 
Theat. Hot. xiv. xv. 1232 Conyza paluslris major, the 
greater Marsh or water Fleabane. 2794 ^Xs.vcv'i'n Rousseau's 
Bot. xxvi. 394 The Flea-banes middle {dysenierica) and Ie‘'S 
{pulicaria) are of this genus {Inula). 2834 S. Tho.mson 
Wild Fl. III. (cd. 4) 243 The flea-banes {Pulicaria} noted 
for smoking off fleas. 

b. A book-name for the genus Erigeron, e?p. 
E. acre (called also blue fleabane). 

18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 364 The fleabane 
of Canada has only lately been found in Europe. 2820 
•Green l/nlv. Herbal \. 513 English botanists hat e named 
it [Erigeron acre} blue-flowered or purple flea bane. * 83 * 

J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 220 Philadelphia Flea Lan& 

Scabious. Erigeron philadelphicum. 1863 ^ j 

Iceland 190 The drier ground wa-* starred with white and 
pink Alpine flea-bane . , 

C. Applied to Plantago Psyllium (from the ap- 

lUmc Psyllium and IMa Engine!. Uca 

wuneand Flaabanc. 1597 . 

t Plea-tit, «. Cls.rars ^ FLEA-EIITU, 2. 

No. 3 W </4 a iiea.b,t Mara. 



FIiEA-BITE. 


FLECK. 


Flea'-Tjite. Flea sb. + Bite 
L T/ie bite of a flea; the red spot caused by it. 
1570 XcviNS MantP, 149/27 A Fleabit, itiorsus citUcis. 
178^ W. Buchan Dom, Med. (1790) 215 The small pox., 
begin to appear .'.At first they very nearly resemble flea- 
bites. x8ox Southey in Robberds Mew. Jy. Taylor I. 378, 
I am used to flea-bites, and neverscratch a pimple loasore. 
iB84-.^v/. Soc. Lex, s. v., Flea-bites have been mistaken for 
. . the rash of typhoid, and other appearances. 

2 . Jig. Anything that causes only slight pain ; a 
trifling inconvenience or discomfort ; a hurt, loss, 
accident, etc. of very small consequence or import- 
ance ; a mere trifle. (Cf. Flea-biting 2,) 

• [C1440 Hylton Scnla Per/. (W. de W. 1494) i. xxxviii, 
The felynge of thyse temptacions fyleth the soule nomore 
than yf they berde an hounde berke, or a flee byte.] 1582 
Breton Floorisk vpo» Pa»cie {Grosart) ss/z When all these 
pangues are but Flea-bytes to mine. X630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Brood Corziiorants, Ciit/>urse 12 If they doe lose by 
Pirates, tempests, rocks, 'Tis but a Fleabite to their wealthy 
stockes. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. (1660) 2 The greatest 
bodily sicknesses were but Flea-bites to those scorpions. 
1779 G, Keate Sketches Nat. I. 64 The labours of Hercules 
were a flea-bite to it. x868 Sala Seven Sons I, vii. 169 The 
money was a mere flea-bite, a miserable fifty. 

3 . A small reddish spot on a horse or dog, re- 
sembling the mark made by the bite of a flea. Cf. 
Flea-bitten 2 . 

i68x Lend. Gaz, No. 1608/4 A middle-size White Spaniel 
Dog.. with two reddish Ears full of little Fleabits. 1690 
Ibid. No. 2571/4 A dapple-grey Mare., with red Flea-bites 
about her Head and Neck. 

4 attnb. 

1605 Breton 0/ Valonrx\\\y When mortal wounds 
doe shew but flea-bite smarts.. 

Hence Plea-bite v. trans. ‘ To cover with bites 
of fleas* (Hyde Clarke 1855). Plea-biter, one 
who bites like a flea; in quot.^f^. 

1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 324 Wearish Wretch ; so like 
a Flea-biter bee lookes. 

t Flea'-biting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f as prec. -f* 
Biting vbl. j^.] 

1 . The biting of a flea ; the spot caused by this. 
XSS2 Holoet, Fleabitinge, Julicina stgiia. X582 M. 
Philips in Hakluyt Voy. (id^) III. 475 They..l^ue 
behinde them a red spot somewhat bigger than a flea-biting. 
X676 Wiseman Surgery'., Lues Ven. i. s The attendance^ of 
a Cancre is commonly a breaking out all over the body, like 
a fleabiling. 

% Jig. A small hurt, damage, etc.; = Flea-bite a. 
XSS3T. Wilson Rhei. 69 b, Al these are but fle bitynges 
in respect and comparison of that which I shal now show 
you. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 86 b, If wee. .make a sport 
and flea-byting of his fearefuU visitation. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel, i. 1. 1. v. (1676) 8 That which is but a fieabiting 
to one causeth insufferable torment to another. X7it 
R. Cooper Conntry-Man's Proposal 13 I will shew 
you that would be out a Flea-biting to the Nation. 

3. as Flea-bite 3 . 

X598 Yuivao, Liardo, a horse marked with red or tannie 
spots or fleabitings. 

Flea-bitten, a, [f as prec. + Bitten ppU 

1 . Bitten by (or infested with) fleas. 

X621 Burton Anat, Mel. i. iii. iii. (1676) 127 Redness of 
the face and itching, as if they were flea-bitten, or stung 
with Pis-mires. c 1626 Hick of Hez'on v. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
(1883) II. 87 In my fieabitlen Trundle bed. ^ X7SX Smollett 
Per. Pic. (1779) IV. Ixxxvii. 36 You old flinty-faced, flea- 
bitten scrub. X823 Blackw. Mag. XI Vs 508 Snug and 
flea-bitten, in their own personal garrets. 

2 . Of the colour of a horse, dog, etc. ; Having 
bay or sorrel spots or streaks, upon a lighter 
ground. 

1570 Will of Bartillmew (Somerset Ho.X Geldinge flea- 
bitten colour. 1577 B. Gooce II. (1586) 
116 b. The fleabitten horse prooveth alwaies good in travell. 
1685 Lend. Gaz. No. A Lusty strong well spread 

gray Gelding, .beginning to be Flea-bitten about the Head 
and Neck. 1846 E. Jesse Anecd. Dogs 282 We now see 
them (pointers]. .of a flea-bitten blue or grey. 1B63 Times 
21 May, A tall and very powerful flea-bitten gray. 

Hence Plea’-bittenn^ss. 

1837 Fraseds Mag. XVI. 532 The mares’-nests of its dis- 
covery were amply suited by the fiea-bittenness of its style, 
Fleach, dial. var. of Flitch. 

Fleagm, obs. form of Phlegm. 

'1* Floak, jA P a use of Jleak, Flake sb.^ 3 .] 
A term of reproach used to a woman. 

X636 Davenant Witts m. i, Scirvie Fleakel ’tis not for 
naught You boyle Eggs in your Gruell. 

Fleak(e, obs. or dial, form of Flake. 

Fleale, obs. form of Flail. 

Fleam, obs. .and dial. var. of Phlegm. 

Fleam (flfm),^^.! Forms : 6 fleume, 7 flame, 
fleame, fleme, (Sfleem, flegme), S, ^dial, flem, 
(floyam, vlem), 7- fleam. Also 8 phleam, 9 
pbleme. See also Flue. [a. OF, Jlietne (Fr. 
Jlamme) *= Pr. Jlecme^ Sp. Jlcme, It. Jlatna, repr. 
med.L. Jletoma (Wr.AVulck. 400), Jledomum 
(I-ciden Gloss. OET. 114), from late Lat. JlebotO’ 
mujit, ad. Gr.^A</ 3 oTo/iov: see Phlebotomy. From 
the med.L. (arms were adopted OE. Jlylwe^ OHG. 
Jlielttmay Jlicdema (MHG. JliedemCy vlieulpty vise- 
dencj motf.Ger.^iV/e); cf. also MDn. vlimcy vlicme. 
The mod.F. use = sense 2 below.] 

1 . A surgitml instrument for letting blood or for 
lancing the gums ; a lancet. In Great Britain Obs. 
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or arch. \ ,the U.S. diets, treat it as still current for 
a gum-lancet. . 

[a zooo Aldhelm Gl. in Zcttschr. f, d. A. IX, 453 Flcbo^ 
tomoy blodsexe vel flytman.] 1552 Huloet, Bloude lettynge 
. . the instrumente wnerwyth bloude is letten, called a fleume. 
1611 CoTCR.j DeschaussoiTy a Fleame; the toole wherewith 
Barbers diuide the gum from the tooth which they would 
draw out. x688 R. Hol.me Annoury ni. xiiL 481/2 An .. 
Ancient Flegme, or Fleame. xyxz E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 
76 A little Fleem made of a Flint. X790 J. Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Ep. to f, Bruce 230 Wks. 1812 II. x66 Nor Scotch’d 
with fleams a sceptcred I,ady's hide. 1859 Thackeray 
Vir^n. xl. Get a fleam, Gumbo, and bleed him. x^S 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. vni. 219 The sharp stone with 
which the native phleme used to be armed. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1 . 881/2 Fleaniy a gum-lancet. 

2 . A kind of lancet used for bleeding horses. 

x6i6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farsne t, xxviii. 123 

The Farrier . . must neuer be vnprouided . . with tooles. .as 
fleame to let bloud with [etc.] 1748 tr. Vegethis' Dtsiemp. 
Horses You shall Strike into it a Fleam made of hard 
steel, 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt.Brit.Wl.ioj^Th&^riacipaX 
Manufactures here [in ShefiieldJ are .. Razors, Lancets, 
Phlearas [etc.], 1847 Tovktt Horse xi. 362 Bleeding ..is 
performed with a fleam or a lancet. 

3 . Comb,, as Jleatn^shaped adj. Also fleam-stick 
(see quot. 1842);. fleam-tootli, a fleam-shaped 
tooth of a saw. 

1856 Kane ArcL Expi, I. xvH. 206 The *fleam-shaped 
tips of their lances were of unmistakable steel. 1842 
Akebman Gloss. Wilts. *Flem^sticky the small staff used to 
strike the flem Into the vein, X874 Knight Diet. Meek, 
1 . 881/2 *Fleatn-fooe/t. 

Fleam (flJm) sb.~ In 4-7 fleme, 4, 9 dial. 
flem. [App. a var. of Flume (ME. Jliitr/)y which 
has both senses; but the phonology is obscure; 
there may be some confusion with a Tent, word, OE. 
"^Jl/amx—^Jlaumo- f. root of QEiO.Jlawen to wash.] 
* 1 * 1 . A stream, river. Chiefly in Jlem Jordan — 
E.Jiitmeh Jordanis, Obs. 

cs^oo St. Margarete Iviii, Ant let the folewen in hoJi 
fonston, Ase jhQ Christ was ymself y the flem iurdan. 
13. . E. E, Allit. P. C, 309 pe grele flem of by flod folded 
me vmbe. 1430 Syr Tryam. 142 To fleme Jordon and to 
Bedlem. 1516 in Myrr. our Ladye (1873) P- h The water of 
fleme lordane was stopped ayenst the natural course. 

2 . An artificial channel, watercourse, mill-stream. 
Now only dial. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. ^l. (1539)55 By a mylne fleme made 
with mens hande.^ x686 Plot Stajfordsh. 356 Cutting a 
fleme or main carriage 18 foot^ broad. 2879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Wordbk.y Fleuty a mill-stream i.e. the channel of 
water from the main-stream to the mill. i88x Leicester 
Gloss.y Fleauiy a ‘mill-tail’, the stream that flows from 
a watermill after having turned the wheel. 

Pleam (firm), Obs. exc. dial. [f. prec. sb.^] 
i/dr. To flow, stream. Also, tra/isf. to drift away. 

ez400 Dedr. Treyxxv. 10004 Blode flemyt 0 fer in flattes 
aboute. e t46s Chron. 92 His trew blode has flemed 
bothe be swerde and cxyle. 1863 R. Buchanan Utuiertoties 
120 As the vapours fleamM away, behold 1 X saw. .A nymph. 

t ^leam, v.^ Obs. rare. In 5 flym. [ad. OF. 
fli/zie-r, Jlie/ne-r, f. Jlie/zte Fleam rf.'] trans. To 
cut with a lancet. 

1483 Caxto.n Geld. Xcc". 434 b/i Anone the same iytel 
whelke beganne to blede 'as one had flymed hit. 

Pleam, var. of Fleme sb. and v. 

Pleamy, obs. and dial. var. of Phlegmv. 
Plean, obs. inf. and pa. pple. of Fl.vt. 

Plear, Pleash, obs. flf. of Fleek, Flesh. 
Pleat, var. of Fleet v. 

Fleawort (flfwmt). \O^.Jliawyrt, f. Flea sb. 
+ WoBT,] A name given to various phants. 
Amongst the plants that have been so called from their 
supposed virtues in destroying fleas are Inula Conyza and 
some species of Cineraria and Erigeron. Turner and 
many subsequent writers apply the name to Plantago 
PsylliufHy the I^t, and Gr. names of which {Pulicariay 
\!/yAAioi') refer to the resemblance of the seeds to fleas. 

£:iooo.< 4 ^r. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 273/24 Parirus \ 1 papi~ 
rus\, fleawyrt. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 65 
It IPsyllium] may be called in English Flewurte. c xSSo 
Llovd^ Treas. Health (1585) M vij b, A bath made of the 
decoction of fiewort taketh away all goules. 1597 Gerardc 
Herbal n. exxiv. § i. 390 Conyza maiory Great Fleawoort. 
x6ox Holland Pliny 11 . 239 Psyllium, Fleawort, is 

f ood for the vlcers thereof. 1756 Sir J. Hill Herbal 159 
leawort, Psytlunn, the flower is composed of four small 
oval petals. 1820 Green Univ. Herbal I. 304 Cineraria 
InicgrifoUOy Ktountain Cineraria or Fleawort. Ibid. I. 512 
The old name of this plant {Erigeron Viseosumi is . . great 
fleawort. 1825 J. E. Smith Eng. Flora III. 443 Cineraria 
palustrisy Marsh Flca-wort. 

attrib. x6oo Countrie Farme 6t Putting 

thereto the muscilage of fleaworl-scede. 

Fleay (flf i), a. Also 7 fleaie, 9 Sc. flasie, 
fleohy. [f. Fle.a ji. +-T 1.] Full of fleas. 

x6ii CoTCR., Pulciery fleaie, of a flea, full of fleas. 1870 
Jas. Or’so'^ Andes 4 Amazons ii. xxxvi. 487 After slopping 
at fleay Tiberias. 

FTebergebet, -gebit, -gibet, obs. forms of 
Flibbebtigibbet. 

t Fle’bile, Ohs. [a. OF. JlchilCy ad. L. Jle- 
hil'is that is to be wept (or, also te.arfuJ, plaintive; 
sec Feeble.] Of stjde : Doleful, mournful, plain- 
tive. Also absol. 

a 1734 North Exam. i. it. § 37 (X740) 49 A flebile Style 
this upon a mournful Occasion. Ibid. 11. v. § 94 (1740) 374 
ITie more calm and moderate Style, not \rithout a Tinct of 
the Flebile. 


+ Fle'ble, ». Obs. [var. of Feeble v. ; cf. the 
OF. forms Jleible, etc. of feible Feeble a.] ivtfr 
To grow weak. 

CX3S0 Will. Falerneze^o Here men flebled fast & falkden 

ofhere mete. 

Flebotomy : see Phle-. 

. t Flecche, V. Obs, Forms ; 4 Jlecchi, fleck- 
cbi, (? misprint) fieeche, 3-5 flecche. Sec also 
Flinch v. fad. OF, fechtr (mod.F. //Mi> to 
bend), also Jlechier to bend, turn aside, flinch; of 
obscure etymology; connexion of some kinduith 
E.Jiccth-e to bend, is commonly assumed, but the 
supposition has not been sho^vn to be in accord 
with phonological laws.] 

1 . intr. To bend, flinch, give way; to warer, 
vacillate. Ohs, 


c X300 Beket 951 Therfor he moste him wel biihenche ar.d 
ne flecchi no3t. ci32S Poem Times Edvj. Ity t,yi inPi ;4 
Songs (Camden)^ 344 Hadde the clergie .. noht flecched 
aboute nother hider ne thidere. 1340 Ayenh. 253 ]>oa 
ne flechchi uor to leue to guod red. ^ C13S0 Will, Falemi 
763 He set hU 5151 sadli to windowe euene, boutc 
flecchinge or feyntise. X387 Trevisa Higden (RoliqV, 411 
For be staat of holy chirche in Engelond . . schulde nou;t 
fieeche [L. z>acillaret'\. X3 . . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
616/171 pe deuel. .flecchep frogodesspous. tf x42oHoccle\e 
De Reg. Prtne. xli, Some man . . DampnaUe erroure 
holdith, and can not flccche for no counseille ne rede. 

2 . trans. To turn out, drive away. 

Perh. another word; cf. O.E. ^£cgan (once) to dnve 
away. 

£^1340 Cursor M. 994 (Trin.) Out is he put Adam 
wrecched Fro paradis fouly flecched. 

Flecchere, -our, var. of Fletcher, Oh. 

FTeoh(e, van of Fleech. 

II Fl^che (fl^- Also 8 fletch. [Fr. filch, 
primarily ‘ arrow *.] 

1. Fortif. = Arrow 8 . 

1710 Lo^. Gaz. No. 4755/2 We. .attacked the two fleches. 
X761 Land, Mag, XXa. 460 Several small fletches that 
were thrown up along the front. 1804 Wkllixcton^ In 
Gurw. Disp.y To Major Graham 29 Mar., The best thing 
to do would be .. to knock down that bad work in front of 
the gateway, and to make a good modern in lieu 

thereof. 1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War II. 107 The 
suburb beyond the Ebro was defended by redoubts and 
fleches. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif, lot The flSche 
, . differs from a redan only in having no ditch. 

2. Arch. A slender spire, csp. one placed over 
the intersection of the nave and transept. . 

1848 B. Webb Co/iii/ie/ii. EccUsiot./tn A very elegant tall 
fleche for the sanct-bell, xB86 Mrs. Caddy jtanneDArt 
ts high-pitched lead roof with many pinnacles and niches. 

Plecher, van of Fletcher, Ohs. 

Fleck (flek), sb.t [Not found before l6thc.; 
though the rel.ated Fleck v. and Flecked //A a. 
occur e.arlier ; adopted from or cognate with ON. 
Jlckkr (S\v. Jliick, MDa. Jliekhe), corresponding to 
MDu. vleckc fern. (Dn. vlek fem.,- neut), MLG. 
vlecke fem., vlck neut., OHG. Jlecifh, fteme, 
blow, mark of a blow, speck, spot, place (JIHG. 
vice, vlecke, mod.Ger. Jleck. Jleckc/i speck, spot, 
hamlet) OTeut. *Jlekko-, -kon-. Cf. the deriva- 
tive Ger. Jlicke/i to patch. 

The ulterior affinities are somewhat obscure ; some of the 
senses strongly suggest connexion with Flake so. and tn 
OAryan root pldg- or pldk, to strike ,* but the root 
seem to belong to different ablaut-series. Further, t 
sense ‘patch*, found in continental Teut., to co ■ 

nexion with O^.fik patch, rag, the form of which impj> 
t (neither e nor a\ as the root vowel. Possibly two oistin 
OTeut. words have coalesced.} , , 

1. A mark in the skin ; a blemish, freckle, 


also, a sore or abrasion of the skin. 

1398 Florio, Varo, a fleck, or freckle in ones face, z i 
Holland Pliny II. 377 The greace of a swan ‘f, 

..for to cleanse the skin of the face from . 

freckles. ‘1695 Kensett Par. Antiq. s.v. Fusait-A > 
Fleck is. .a sore in the flesh, from whence the skin 
off. x866 Swinburne Poems <5- Batl.,Laus Ven. 4 
. . wears yet a purple speck, .fairer for a fleck, , * 

Line. Gloss, s. v., Them harvist-bugs hes maade big 
cum oot all oher my airms. _ . .■x- 

fs^' *850 Tennyson In Mem, Iii, Fret not .. .y//, 

dash’d with flecks of sin. 1879 Hesba STBETToy A ^ 

Eye I. 196 There was not a fleck upon his reputation, 
b. A patch, spot, or streak of colour, light, e • 
1804 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VI. 
been badly painted, .as it is all run in flecks. 1849 ’ 

'Building Ship 89 Shadows .. broken by many a . 
fleck. 1863 Macm. Mag. Jan. 172 The univer» 
from Earth to Heaven was filled with flecks of 
Baring-Gould Iceland 208 The red gable of t'lfil 

witii a fleck of white on its apex. 1889 N, W» kmc. 
s. V. Fleck, Black marble wi’ yalla flecks in it. 

2 . A small particle; a fl.nkc, speck. 

7750 Walpole in Phil. XLVII. 47 » 1 

ceived, that I voided .. any flecks of a stone. 1 5 
Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 125 As we s * 
....J ..r ..VsM .1.11* in Tunc. xBoxo‘'J 



enlarge. 


t Fleck, 4^.2 Obs. ra,-c-). [Origin 
the meaning is clear from Isidore i.ty/>‘. *“• • ’ 

where the L. word is v/iltesi] A fox. , 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 86 The Fleck- .Midi ImJcit. . 
naturally subtile, and hath many fetches to dccci 
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FLECK. 

1 - Fleck, j^. 3 . 06s. exc. dial. Also fliok. 

— Flake sb.^ 

1575 Turbervile Falconrio 364 Barrowes flicke or larde. 
XS9X Percyuall Sp. Dict.^ EnxUndia^ fal, flicke, sewei. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent Wks. i. 144/2 
What say you to the Leafe or Flecke of a Brawne new 
kild .. to be eaten hot out of the Bores belly raw? x88i 
/. 0/^ Wight Glois.t Flick or Vlicky the lard of the inside 
of a pig. Havtpsh. Gloss.^ Flecky the fat of a pig 

before it is boiled down into lard. ■ ■ 

1 * Fleck, ? proper name. Ohs. Used in proverbial 
phrase Fleck and his make, a contemptuous desig- 
nation for a man and his paramour. 

X5*9 More 1. xviu 22 b/i, I tell you nnthyng now 
of. .many a flekke and hys make that maketh theyre metyng 
at these holsum hallows. 1532 — Coufut. Barnes vm. 
Wks. 780/2 What would the general counsail . . haue sayed 
vnto that frere, and what vnto flecke hys make? 1546 J. 
Heywood Frov. (1867) 57, I did .. heere, How flek and 
his make, vse their secrete hauntyng. 

Fleck (flek), 2'.* Also 5 flek(k)0, 'j fleoko. 
[f. Fleck sb.^ ; cf. ON. Jlekka (perh. the source), 
Da. Jleekke, S\v. Jldcka, Ger. Jiecken.1 trans. To 
spot, streak or stripe ; to dapple, variegate. 

£‘1430 Lydg. JIfin. Poems (Perej' Soc.) 199 The whyght 
flekkyd with the brown. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 10 Their 
legges streaked and flecked with redde and blacke. x^x 
G. Sandys Pixraphr. Song Sol, iv. i, Vntill the hloming 
fleck the sky. 1697 Dryden Firg. Past. 11. 55 Two Kids 
Both fleck’d with white. 1798 Coleridge Anc, Mar. iii. 
viii, The sun was flecked with bars. x8^o Tennyson Poems^ 
Love fySorroiv, The first green leaf With which the fearful 
springtide flecks the lea. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton x. 139 
Overhead the still blue is scarcely flecked by a cloud. X873 
Symonds Grk. Poets viii. 250 The feathers of the soaring 
bird were flecked with gold and crimson grain, 
b. To force in flecks or patches into. rare. 
i886 Stevenson Lr. Jekyll viii, The wind . . flecked the 
blood into the face. 

Hence Ple’cking "Dbl. sb. Also concr. 

Daily Nesvs 3 May 2/4 In other materials this fleck- 
ing with irregularly recurrent hints of colour is confined to 
stripes. 1893 IVesttn, Gaz, 9 Feb. 6/1 White spots and 
fleckings in the waistcoats. 

t Fleck, Ohs. esse,, dial. [?var. of Flagz'.I] 
intr. To fly low; to flit, flutter about, 

1563 Golding Ovid's Met. vui. (1593) 189 [She] flecketli 
neere the ground. 162X Markham Prev. Hunger (1655) 
200 The old Cocke, the old Henne, and all their pools .. 
flecke and runne together, idax G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 
VIII, (1626) 156 They, .fleck as lowe as earth, And lay their 
cgs in tufts. 1884 Ohesh. Gloss.^ Fleck, to fly. 

transf. and Jig. 16*7-77 Feltham Resolves n. xlv. 188 
He flecks from one Egg to another, so hatcheth nothing. 
1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) ^54 The 
Relict .. Doth voluntary fleck into Deaths armes. 1652 
Shirley Prol. xi The Town will still be flecking, 

and a Play.. will starve the second day. 
t Flecked, a. Her. Obs. [? Misspelling of 
Flect.] Arched, bent. 

x66i Morgan Sph. Gentry i. n. 13 The Flecked, The 
Nubile, are of the nature of the Air. X678-X706 PHiLLirs, 
Flecked, a term in Heraldry, arched like the Firmament 

d dg. i66x Morgan Sph, Gentry i. vii. 101 Devide not thy 
oat among the deadly sins by . . the Flecked and Waved 
line of pride. 

Flecked (flekf), ppl. a. [f. Fleck or 
4- -ED 1 or -.] Having or marked with flecks j 
occas. preceded by some defining word as foam^, 
pearl-flecked, for which see those words. 

1 . Of animals, their feathers, skins, etc.; Dappled, 
pied, spotted. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XL 321 Foules, With flekked 
fetheres. CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. 604 He was . . ful of 
largon, as a flekked pye. 1548 Will oj R. North or 
Keling (Somerset Ho.), Flecked cowe. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 403 They fsheepj will proue flecked and of diners 
colours. 1786 CuLLEY Live Stock (ed. 4I 41 The generality 
are red and white mixed or what the breeders call flecked. 
x88x Leicesiersh. Gloss., Flecked, spotted, mottled, speckled, 
b* Of a person : Marked with spots ; freckledL 
1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 54 Pepita, fair yet flecked. 

C. Of wood-work : Grained ; marked. Obs. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva viii. 27 The firme and close Timber 
.. [of the Wall-nut tree] is admirable for fleck'd and 
chambletted works. 1670 Hid. xxvii. (ed. 2) 134 Curiously 
polish’d and fleck’d cups and boxes. 

"Y 2 . Of persons, their faces or cheeks : Marked 
with patches of red ; flushed/ Obs. 

XS44 Phaer Regivt. Lyfe (1560) Uvj, The face red in 
coloure & flecked, a 1577 Gascoigne Herbs Wks. (1587) 
103 His flecked cheekes Now chery red, now pale and 
green as leekes. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 11. v. i. vi. (1651) 
396 If they drink a cup of wine or strong drink, they are as 
red and fleet .. as if they had been at a Majors feast. 1693 
Congreve Juvenal xi. 317 What tho thy Wife . . come 
reeking home, Fleck’d in her Face, and with disorder’d Hair. 
3. Of darkness : Dappled with bright spots. Of 
the sky : Dappled with clouds. Of clouds : Cast 
like flecks over the sky ; in quoty?^. 

1597 Shaks. Rout, ^ Jut. If. iii. 3 (Qo. z) Flecked darke- 
nes like a drunkard reeles, From forth dales path, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jos. V Wks. (1711) 106 Many 
were groping through these flecked clouds of ignorance. 
x8xo Scott Lady of L. Iii. n, Invisible in flecked .sky, The 
lark sent down her revelrjL 1866 T. Edmondston Sfutl. 
ff Ork. Dial., Flecked, applied to the bottom of the sea 
when it has bunches of seaweed growing upon it. 

Fle'cken, v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Fleck sb.+ 
-en5.] a,, intr. To take a fleck or shade of colour; 
to colour, turn. b. trans. To mark with flecks. 
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Hence Ple’ckened ppL a.,' fleckedi grained, 
marked. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 50 When they [Oates] 
once beginne to shoote they will streightway after beginne 
to^ flecken. i88x Lcicestersk. Gloss., You nivver see a 
pritiier fieckened bit o* mapple>wood. 

Flecker, obs. form of Flicker v. 

Flecker (^flekaa), V. [f. Fleck v. + -eu 5 .] 
trans. a. To mark with flecks ; to dapple, b. To 
scatter like flecks or flakes. (See next). 

1828 Sterling Ess. 4 * Tales (1848) IL 4 The wide and 
gleaming river ,. fleckered with a myriad of keels. 
Fleckered (fle*kojd), Also 5 Sc. flekerit. 
[f. prec. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Marked with flecks or spots; dappled, streaked, 
variegated, 

CX4SO Golaeros 4- Gaw. 475 Ferly fayr wes the feild, 
flekerit and faw. X792 R. Cumberland Calvary v. 495 
Morning .. crimson’d all the flecker’d East. 1823 Moor 
Suff. Words, Flecker'd, variegated, of two or more colours, 
descriptive of domestic poultry'. xMi Geo. Eliot Silas PL 
300 Silas and Eppie were sealed . . in the fleckered shade of 
the ash tree. 

2. Scattered in flecks or patches. 

1823 Joanna Baillie Poems 292 Like spots of flecker’d 
snow. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. ii. (1874) 57 They arrange 
themselves like those fleckered clouds. 

tPlexket. Obs.rare'~K [f. Fleck j//. -k - et.] 
A small fleck or spot. 

1684 Lend. Gaz. No. 1898/4 He is of a Liver colour with 
white Fleckets. 

Fleckled (fle*kTd), a, [f, flcckh, dim. of 
Fleck jA-i--ed-.] Marked with little flecks or 
spots ; dappled ; also of a person : freckled. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. 4* Jul. 11. liL 3 Fleckled darknesse like 
a drunkard reeles, From forth dates path. 1700 Acc. Doctr. 
tf Disc. R. Davis 26 A woman, .fleckled in ner face. 1B92 
Daily Nevus 17 Sept. 3/2 Tree trunks all fleckled and 
dappled by patches of quivering sunshine. 

Fleckless (fle*kles), a. [f. Fleck sbJ + -less,] 
Without a fleck or spot ; without blemish. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. ii. 274, I fear My conscience will 
not count me fiecklcss. 1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Owynue 
I.iv. X15, A..flecklesssky over-head. 

Hence Fle'cfelessly adv. 

1891 Miss S. J. Duncan Soc. Departure 285 The passage 
was fiecklessly whitewashed. 

ITexky, a. [f. Fleck s 6.^ + -r i.] Full of 
flecks, i. e. spots or streaks ; also, having a wavy 
appearance. (But in quot. 1694 fiecky may be 
a variant of Flicky.) Hence Plextluess, the 
condition of being flecky. 

z^4 Loud. Gaz. No, 3004/4 One brown bay Mare, with 
a Flecky Tail. 1833 J- Holland Mann/. Metal II, 69 
A singular grain of fleckmess always observable on the 
surface [of real Damascus blades). 

Flecnode (fie’kndod). Math. [i.flec-tooioi'L. 
flectSre to h^nd -i-nad-us knot. Node.] (See quot.) 
Hence riexnodal a., pertaining to a flecnode, as 
flecnodal curve. 

X873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves vi. (1879) 2x7 Such 
a node may be con.ridered as the union of an ordinary node 
with a point of inflexion .. and the node may be termed 
a flecnode. 

t Fleet, V. Obs. rare. In 6 flecte. [ad. L. 

to bend.] To bend, turn, lit.andfl^. 

1348 Hall Chron,, Edw. IF, 206b, He with .. faire 
wordes, did receive and intertain, to the intent to flecte 
and allure the hartes of other men. 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man u 33 Those Muscles, by whose benefite . . the thigh is 
outward fleeted. ’ 

i* Fleet, Obs, [ad. Ger. hamlet, ‘spot*; 
see Fleck,] A hamlet, small village. 

1637 R. Monro Eaped. ii. 89 On this River of the Maine 
where the Townes and pleasant Fleets lie by the water 
Their Dorpes and Fleets walled about. 

Fleet (flekt), a. Her. [Short for Flected.] 
■=FLECTED<r. 

1830 [see Flected]. 1889 in Elvin Diet. Her. 

Flectant (fle-kt»nt), a. Her. =next. 

1830 [see Flected]. 1889 in Elvin Diet. Her. 
Fleeted (fie-kted), CL. Her. [f, Flect v. + 
-ED 1.] Bent, bowed* Fleeted and reflected (see 
quot. 1889). 

x688 R. Holme Armoury n, xviij. 466/1 Two Arms 
flected, or bowed. Ibid. 11. xix. 474/1 Two Heart Leaves 
Pendant, their Stalks contrary flected and reflected. 1830 
Robson Brit. Herald Gtass., Fleet, Flectant, and Flected, 
any thing bowed or benL 18^ Elvin Diet. Her., Fleeted 
and reflected, bowed or bent in contrary directions or turns, 
in a serpentine form, like the letter S. 

t riectiBle, a. Obs. rare—\ [f. Flect v. + 
-IBLB.] Capable of being bent. 

1705 C. PuRSHALi. Mech. Macrocosm 2=7 Bodies that 
are. .Flectible and Yielding. ' 

Plection, -al, -less : see Flex-. 

Fleeter (fle’kto^ -w). Anat. £f. Flect z/. + 
-OR.] s= Flexor. 

x 665 J. Smith Old Age (ed, 2) 65 The chief Hector the 
Psoas. 1836 I. T.ayLor Phys. Tit. Atwther Life .xvii. 241 
The muscles .. of the arm . . consisting only of fieclors and 
deflectors. 

Fled (fled), ppl. a. [pa, pple. of Flee v."] In 
'senses of the vb. 

1621 G. Saudys Ovid’s Pfet.it.jjs Fled Soules thou sbalt 
restore to their aboads. a *709 J. Nimmo Narrative (1889) 
51 Ane honest fled Scotsman’s nous. 2822 Byron Wemer 


!”• iv. ZTO The Fled Hungarian. 1884 Tennyson 1. 

I, Bar the bird From following the fled summer, 

t Plede, V. Obs. [repr. OE. *Jlddan -.-*pdjan, 

1. Jlod bLooD: cf. MDu. vlocden, MHG. vhioien 
(mod. GKT.Jluten), OFi. Jl&Sa {Svr.Jloda).'] inir. 
To flow. 

£1173 Cott. Horn. 209 pine vlf wunden, and ^e eadi flod 
pet of ham fledde. c *203 Lay. 22019 Wh^nne J>a sie vIedeS. 
a 1223 Si. Mark. 9 pu steorest te sea stream pet it fleden ne 
mot fir pan pu markedesL 

t Fledge, sb. Obs. Also 6 flege. App. the 
designation of some textile material. Also attrib. 

1542 Act S3 Hen. Fill, c. 2 in Stai. Irel. (1621) 1S5 
Hydes, fells, checkers, fleges, yame, linnen, cloth, wooll 
and flockes. 1579 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 287 Vj cotton 
blankets, ij fledg blankets, ij caddow blankets. 

t Fledge, tz. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-/ flegge, 
6 fledg, 5-6 flygge, 6 fiydge, 6-/ fiidge, flig(ge, 
fieg, 6- fledge. [OE. ^fiyege (in Kentish form 
*flecge)f not found exc. in the compound unfligge, 
rendering L. inplumes in Avianus Glosses a 1 100 
(see Napier in Academy 2 June 1894) ; correspond- 
ing to MDu. vlugge (Dll. z;/x/^), MHG. vliicke, 
O'AG. flucchi {Gqx. fliigge, a LG, form for HG. 
fliicke^'.— VI Gtr. ^fltiggjo-^ f. *flug- weak root of 
^fleugan to Fly.] 

li Ofyoungbirds (larelyofthe wings): Fittofly; 
having the feathers fully developed, fledged. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. iii, (1495) 411 They 
take fro them meete whan they ben flegge^and rype. 14. . 
Piers of Fullham in Hartshorne Meir. Rom. 124 Which 
causeth them to be taake or they be flegge, t326 Pilgr. 
Perf. iW. de W, 1531) 135 Byrdes full flygge. 1393 Peele 
Chron. Edw. I iBo If his wings grow flig, they may be 
dipt. 1606 Sylvester Du Barias ir. iv. n. Magnificence 
698 Some douny-clad, some (fledger) take a twig 'I’o pearch- 
upon. 1692 R. L'Estrange P'ables Ixxii. 71 The Birds 
were not as yet Fledge enough to Shift for Themselves. 
X706 in PiiiLLiPS (ed. Kersey), Fledge or Fledged, 1B20 
Wjlbraham Chesh. Gloss,, Fligoe Fligge. 

transf. zn^fig. 1366 Drant Horace To Rdr. 2 Nalheles 
such vices as were then flydge..he assaileth fearcely. 16*3 
T. Scot Hhhw. God 64 As soone as he is fligge, and comes 
fresh out of the Vniuersilie. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Death iii, The shells of fledge souls left behinde. 1662 Tuke 
Adv. s Hours m, i. Your noble Love has Wings, And’s 
ever Fledge. 

2 . Furnished for flight. Const, nvith. Also 

1631 MiltoVi in Birch Life Wks. 1738 I. 4 All the fond 
hopes, which forward Youth and Vanitie are fledge with. 
— p, L, lit. 627 His shoulders, fledge with wings. x8o6 

J. (jrahame Birds Seotl. 1. 4 Like an arrow-fledge he darts. 
x8z4 Cary Dante, Hellymu 16 The huge belly fledge with 
wings. 

3 . Jig. All in a flutter, high-spirited. 

1461 M. Paston in Poston Lett. I. 544 He and alle his 
olde felaweship. .arn ryght flygge and mery. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 350 Haue not your recoveries made you more 
fledge and sawey with Goa? 

Hence f riedgeness. Obs. 

CZ446 Promp. Parv. 167/1 Flygnesse, viaturitas.' 1330 
Palscr. 22i/i Flyggenesse ofbyrdes, phimeuseti. 

Fledge (fledj), v. Also G-’i flidge, 9 dial. 
fleg, flig. [f. prec.] 

L inir. Of a young bird': To acquire feathers 
large enough for flight ; to become fully plumed. 
Alsoyff, 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 72 When the wheate was 
ready to be ripped her yonge began to fledge. 1637 Greene’s 
T/ieeves failing out Pref., In Westminster, . doe they every- 
day build their nests, every houre flidge. x86s Swinburne 
Poems ff Ballads, Felise 69 Birds quick to fledge and fly at 
call Are quick to fall. 

2 . trans. To bring up (a young bird) until* its 
feathers are grown and it is able to fly. Also fig. 

1389 Papge w. Hatchet Cb, They [the • Martins] both 
breed in Churches, and hauing fledgde their young ones, 
leaue nothing behind them but durt. 1396 Shaics. Merck. 
F. iiL i. 32 Shylocke for his own part knew the bird was 
fledg’d. 1623 Webster Duchess Alalfy xii. v, Your wiser 
buntings, Now they are fledg’d, are gone. 1639 Fell 
Imfr. Sea Ded. Avb,This Book.* was hatched and fiidged 
in one of your ships. 1760 Fawkes Anacreon xxxiii. 15 
Some, quite fledg’d and fully grown, Nurse the Younglings 
as their own. 

3 . To provide or furnish with feathers or plumage ; 
to 'wing* for flight ; also, to deck or adorn with 
feathers. 

1614 C Brooke Eglogues^ To W. Browne 21 Whose_ tender 
Pinions, scarcely fledg’d in show. Could make his way 
with whitest Swans in Poe. 1723 Pope Odvss.x. 125 The 
sandals of celestial mould, Fledged with ambrosial plumes. 
x784CowpERyVrjAxv. 214 The world’s time., has his pinions 
fledg’d With motley plumes. . 

Jig. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 19 Lighth’er move iue 
minutes fledged with music. 

4 . To cover as with feathers or down ; also, to 


irm .a feather-like covering for. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, \, ii. 23 The luycnafl (the Frinw 
our Master) whose Chin is not yet fledg d. , 1;^ 

I Ann. Reg. 235 Then talks of sport ; howiMny wild duc^-, 
:en ! What flocks of widgeon too hath rras/ now 

784 CowPER Task V. 26 The bents And .^jfante, 

.fledged with i^ feathers, t fledged my cheek. 

'aradise ix. 96 1 he unripen d down a those 

Jzo Keats tt,’. 

\ fh.. cummer s nesL 
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ELEDGELESS. 

■ 6. To fit (an arrow) with a feather ; to feather. 
Cf. Fletch V. 

1796 Morse Ceog. II. 596 Eagles’ feathers to fledge 

arrows with. 1808 Moore Corruftim 96 Like a young 
eagle, who has lent his plume To fledge the shaft by which 
he meets his doom. 187X Rossetti Pocttis^ Troy Tozvn xiii, 
Cupid took another dart, Fledged it for another heart. 

Hence Pledged ///. a., Ht, and Jig, ; sometimes 
in combinations as fuU~j haJj-y . ntwjiedgcd ; 
Ple’dging vbl, sh, and ppl, a. 

x579 E. K. in S/e/iser*s Slteph. Cal. Ep. Ded., You may 
perceiue he was. .full fledged, a x6i6 Beaum. & Ft- Laws 
Candy i. ii, That yong«man, who was not fledg’d nor skil'd 
In Martiall play. 1659 D. Tell Inipr, SeagZ This may 
pull down ..your flidged plumes.' 1774 White in P/tit. 
Trans. LXV. 268, I .. found they had made very little pro- 
gress towards a fledged state. 1806 J. Grahame Birds Scotl. 
35 The parent’s partial'eye Shall "view the fledging wing. 
1833 Whewell Asiron. ^ Gen. Physics i. 32 The. .hatching, 
fledging, and flight of birds.. s86s Swisbvkse. Poen/s ^ 
Ball.yLove at Sea 17 Our seamen are fledged Loves. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 22 Nov. fi 6 i Such denials merely serve to mark 
the fact that thought is already fluttering, though it is not 
yet full fledged. 

Pledgeless (fle-dgles), a. [f. Pledge a. + 
-LESS.] Unfledged. 

*7^ J* Gerrard in Monthly Rev. XLII. 185 For me his 
hand the fledgeless dove betray’d, 1B06 J. Grahame Birds 
Scott. 602 In seven days more expect the fledgeless young, 
1859 Ld. L\tton Wanderer (ed. 2) 97 The fledgeless 
nurslings of Regret. 

Eledgeling, fledgling (fie-dalii)), sh. and a. 
[f. as prec. + -ling.] 

1. A young bird just fledged. 

2846 Worcester (citing Monthly Rrvi^. 2847 Loncf. Ev. 
I. i. 119 That wondrous stone which the swallow Brings from 
the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledglings. 
2879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 239 The tiny fledglings 
swim at once if alarmed. 

2. Jig , ; esp. A raw and inexperienced person, one 
just starting on his career. 

2856 Whyte LIelvillf. Kate Corf, ili, Young fledglings 
pining madly for their enslavers. x866 Reader 20 F.eb. 148/2 
The few ideas they have were hatched only yesterday; but 
the beauty and vitality of the fledglings they are so proud 
of, bear no proportion to their youth. xZtj Owe-H Wellesley s 
Desp. p. xlvi, On emerging from the College, the fledgling 
should (as at Woolwich) take rank according to the impartial 
award of the educational authorities. 

3. atlHb. {appositive) or as a'dj, 

1830 Tennyson Claribel 27 The fledgling {later edd. 
callow] throstle lispeth. 2876 E. C. Sted.man Viet. Poets 
xt. § 3. 390 The style of fledgling poets. x888 Pall Mall 
G, 3 Nov. 20/1 The little fledgling party which had hardly 
broken its shell.. the Liberal Unionists. 

Pledgy (fle'dgi), a. [f. as prec. + -Y 1.] 

+ 1. a. Of wings: Furnished with feathers, 
feathered, b. Of young bees : Ready to fly. Ohs. 

2583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 27 Hee flitters swiftly 
with wynges ful fledgye bcplumed. Ibid. 31 They [bees] do 
foorlh carry theyre yoong swarme fledggie to gathring. 

2 . Covered with feathers, feathery. 
x8i8 Keats Stajfa 42 Where a fledgy sea-bird choir Soars 
for ever ! 18x9 — Otho il. it. 102 The swan, soft leaning on 
her fledgj* breast. 

t Ple’dwite. Ohs. An alleged term of OE. 
law (see quot.). 

[The explanation below is prob. a mere conjecture due to 
association with mod.Eng. fled. It has been suggested 
that the word may have arisen from a misreading of ferd' 
wile (see Ferd 

IS79 RastalVs Termes 0/ the Lawe 93 Pledwitc, that is 
to bee quyte from amercements when an outlawed fugitive 
comelh to the Kinges peace. (Hence in many later Diets.] 

Fle(e, obs. f. of Flay, Flea, Fley, Fly. 

+ Plee, sb. Obs, [f. next vb.] Flight. 

CX560 A. Scott Poems (E. E.T. S.) 10 And all the feild 
cryd, fy on him ! Sa cowartly tuk the fle for fer. 

Plee Pa. t. aiid pa. pple. fled (iled). 

Forms: see below. [A Com. Tcut. originally str. 
vb.: OiL.Jlhn {JldahyJlt(gonjJlo^en')-s= 0 ^r\s,JlIaf 
OS, Jliohan (MDu. vlicjiy pa. t. later MDu, and 
mod. Du. vlieden, pa. X. vlood, pa. .pple. vJodeii)^ 
OHG. Jltohan (MHCJ. vluhcny modiGer. 

ON. JlyctfJlyJa (with -Jo- suffix in pres, stem), str. 
pa, t. JlS^ more commonly inflected weak, 

pa. t. Jlyba^ pa. pple. flyidr (Sw, 7 ^, pa. i. JIyddc, 
Da. pa. Jlyedc), Goth, /////Z/fi?/:— OTeut, 
*pUtihan (inflected plauh^ plugtwty plogono-^. 
The root (pre-Teut. '^tlcnk-^ has not been found 
outside Tent. As the original initial p has become 
yin all the Teut. langs. exc. Gothic, those forms of 
the vb. which according to Vemer’s law change h 
into^caineto coincide with the correspondingforms 
of *Jlctigan to Fly; hence- in all these langs. the 
two vbs. have been more or less confused together. 

In OE. the vb. was, so far as is known, always ptrong. 
The str. pa, t. and pxpule. survived in occasional usfc down 
to the T5ih c. ; but in the 23th c. the weak pa. t.j 7 tdde. pa. 
pplc./7r</(ff began to ^ used, and soon became more common 
than the c.TrHer forms. Their origin is obscure : normall)*, 
they would imply an inf. Jledeiyt. and one instance oiflcde 
inf., with the sense * to flee*, has been found in isth c. ; but 
little stress can be laid on this, on account of the late date, 
and the jjossibility that the form may liave been invented 
by the writer for the sake of rime, on the analogy of the 
pa,t. (for which Caxton has JlededS. Identification 

-with Vlkdk to flow or flood seems impossible on account of 
the difference in sense. Some have compared Jiede with the 


Du. form vlieden; but the Du. practice of inserting a 
euphonic d in vbs, with roots ending in h (as in belijdefif 
wijden^leiden) is peculiar to that lang. (first appearing in 
late hiDu,), and has no parallel in Eng. ; further, the Du. 
vb., in spite of its alteration in form, is still conjugated strong ; 
hence it seems probable that the resemblance between the 
Du. and Eng, forms is purely accidental. The resemblance 
oUtiE.fleddetoS'w.flydde may possibly be more significant. 
In MSw. those vbs. which, in consequence of contraction, had 
their present stems ending in a long vowel, formed their past 
tense in -dde for the earlier the change, according to 
Noreen, dates, so far as the spelling is concerned, from 
about 1350; it may however have occurred much earlier in 
some East Scandinavian dialect. The supposition that ME. 
flecide may be of Scandinavian origin is supported by the 
fact that the earliest examples are chiefly from writers whose 
dialect is strongly marked by Scandinavian influence ; pn 
the other hand, it occurs as early as 1340 in the Kentish 
dialect of the Ayenbite. 

The confusion between the vh<i.flee andy^' occurs already 
in OE. In northern dialects the form Jlee is the normal 
phonetic descendant both of 0 'E.,JIIoh to flee and of fleoxan 
to fly. In mod. Eng. the association of the two vbs, has 
the curious result that the ordinary prose equivalent of L. 
fngere is fly with pa. t. and pa. pple.y^«f (the forms flew, 
flosvn have only the sense of L. volare), v/hWeflee has become 
archaic, being confined to more or less rhetorical or poetic 
diction. Even Jly SiwAflcd. indeed, now belong rather to 
literary than to colloquial English: expressions like ’run 
away’ being substituted in familiar speech.] 

A. Forms. 

1 . Present stem. a. i (5s)fldon,flion, (wt?;*///. 
fl6a) ; pr, t. 1st pers, fleo, (Jlcnian fldom% 2nd 
pers, fiihat, i^rd pers. flflilS, {north. fifK, pi. 
fido'8, {north, ; 3 inf. fl©sn,/r, t. ^rd pers. 
flihp, flic]}, fli^t, imper, fli(h> fli^, sentih. vlih, 
3-4 fl€o-n, (3flo), flei, 3-5 flee-n, 4 sonth. vle-n, 
vlee-n, 3-(> fle, 6 fley, 3- flee. 

cZ 8 & K. jElfred Boeih, xxxiii. § 2 He . . flih]> 3a w$dle. 
a 1000' Boeth. Metr. vu. 30 (Gr.) He sceal swiSe flion hlsse 
worulde wltte. a 1225 Ancr. R. 162 Arseni, flih men. Ibid. 
208 Vlih her urommard, er ht* beo lattred. a 1240 Urcisun 
in Cott. Horn. 203 Hwuder schal ich fleon hwon )>e [etc.]. 
AX250 Owl 4- Night. 176 Wei fi3t that wel flist. ^ rtX300 
Cursor M. 2818 (Cott.) J>c angjs badd loth do him flee. 
Ibid. 4310 (Cott.) pou do ^ stallworthli to flei. c 1330 R. 
Buunne Chron. <i8io) 39 pei went egrely, & did ]>o kynges 
fle. 1340 Ayenb. 41 O^r huanne me dra^h po out het vleh 
to holy cherche. <’1374 Chaucer Compt. Mars 205 He .. 
bad her fleen, lest Phebus herespye. Sir Pemmb, 

3901 He not wyder ficne. 1393 Lascl. P. PI. C. xxi. 346 Ich 
rede we fleo . . faste alle hennes. 2556 Aiirelio Tsnb. F v, 
It that you fley be the dayc, you showe to desire it the 
nighte. 

(i. 3 fledo, 

CX4SO Myrc 1374 Wythowle werke or fleschly dede Py 
chastyte from pe doth flede. 

2 . Fast tense, a. ifldab,flSli,3fl6ah,fl©li,(j’t};//^. 

2 vleh, 4 vlea3),4-5flagh(e, (also rarely as //.), 3-4 
flei. fleih, flei5, fleigh (rarely as //.), fley, fie5(h. 

C82S Vesp. /’rrt//^rcxiii [cxiv).3 Sae^eseahS: fleh. axooo 
Boeth. Metr, L 20 (Gr.) Fleah caserc mid pam EeSelingum ut 
on Crccas. cjzoo Ormih 823 He flah till wessle fra pe 
folic. ^ axzt^ Leg. Kath. 26 Wes Maxence ouercumen & 
fleah into Alixandre. <zx2x5 Ancr. R, x6o He fleih his holi. 
kun icoren of ure Louerde. CXZ50 Gen. Ex. 430 Caym 
fro him [adam] fle5. 1340 Ayenb, 229 pet faettc agar po hi 
ulcaj uram hare Iheuedi. 1:2340 Cursor M. 7592 (Trin.) 
Mony fley wip depes wounde. 2382 Wvclif Ps. cxiv, 3 
The se sa5 and fley. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (RolN) I. 289 
pat prince sauede men pat fleigh to hym. a 2400 Octovian 
1149 Florentyn yaf hym swych adent As he forth flejh.That 
[etc.], CX400 Deslr. Troy 6001 As pal fiaghe in the Aide. 

3 fleu, 3 , 6 flewCe, 4 flewgh. [Common to 
this vb. with Fly; ? influenced by str, pa. t. of 
Flow.] 

1297 R. Glouc. {1724) 28 pe kyng with a fewe men hymself 
flew at the laste. Jbtd. <1724) 258 He fleu {printed flen] 
^\'3’p muche wo. CX380 Wvclif Scl. IVhs. HI. 412 Seynt 
Poule. .flewyh suchc beggynge. 

7. plural. X fluson, -un, 2-4 flu^en, (3 flu^- 
hen, Ortn, -enn, fluhen, flue), 3 flu(w)en, south, 
vluwen, 3-5 flojen, floghen (hence 5 flogh as 
sing.), 4 ‘floun, 3 -5 flowe(n. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xxvL 56 Alle. .geflui^un. rxooo 
Ags. Gosp'. Mark v. 24 SopHce pa tie hi heolaon flugon. 
CX200 Ormin 893 Bape flu3henn fra pe folc. CX205 Lav. 
xBjts pa eatendes flu3cn[cx27Sfloivcn]. cxtz$Aftcr.R. xo 6 
His dcore diciples fluen alle vrom liim. Ibid. 392 His dcciples 
. .vluwen alle urom him. a 1225 fttliana 52 ptat ter fluhen 
nionie. CX250 Gen. 4- Ex. 861 On of hem, Se flo^en a-wei. i 
C1300 Beiet 2144 His disciples flowe anon. 2382 Wvclif 
Isa. xxxiii. 3 Fro the vois of the aungil floun puples. c 2400 
Destr. Troy The ffrigies floghen. Ibid. 11969 Ecuba 
, . egcrly flogh. c 1425 SeK>cn Sag. (P.) 822 As thay flowen 
toward the felde. 

Z, 4-7 fledd(e, 4 south, vledde, 5 fleded, 
fleede, 6-7 flet, 7 Rc. fluid, 4- fled, plural, 3-4 
? flededen. 4-5 fleden, fledden, -on. 

C1300 A’.w4//>. 2441 Soheo ferden ., And flodeden ^.read 
flededen.] CX330K. BRUSNEC/i/w/.(i8io)88Malcolme. .fled 
for ferd. x340.^^v«A 206 He him uledde ase wys and hise 
uorlet. c 1384 Cif aucer//,/'<t///^i,x 79 lulo And eKcaskanlus 
also filedcn. %a 1400 Morte Arth, 1431 Thane pe Bretons. v 
fleede to pe foreste. cx^ooDesir, 7>t>^i 349 The Troiens. . 
flleddon in fere and pc filde Icnyt. 2490 (Paxton Eneydos 
xxxi. 118 Dedalus fleded to Thetys for fere, of the kjmgc 
M^mosofCrete. x497WRiOTiiF.SLEYCAnw.(i87s)L 3 Perkin 
Wcrbeck..flcddioBowdIeySt. Marie. 2647 H. More Song 
of Soul I. iii.lxvii, But what could well be sav’d loSimon flet, 

3 . Pa. pple, a. i fiosen, 2 fltisen, 3 iflo3en, 
south, ivlowen, 3-4 yfiowofn, 4-5 fiovr0(n, -yn, 
iflowen, (4 flawon). 


c 2205 Lay. 4764 Brennes wes awari iflosen. a i2« At-r 
R. 168 babbe8 pene world ivlowen. 1297 R * 
(272^ 311 Of scaped he was_ & yflowe. r 2320 Cast. 

470 ror-pi Ich am of londe i-flowen. 23.. £. £, V, 
C 224 He walz flawen fro pe face of frelych drjttj-n. d-L 
Cursor M. 26743 (Laud) His appostils wem flowyn h\-m 
?rr 2400 579 Mordred was flow. c\i^isChrcn,VibL 

387 He nold not for pe crosse ban flowe. 

4 fledd, fledo, -eed, 5 fiedde, 4 - fled. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 17554 (Cott.) He. .es vnto he fdles Add 
C232S Coer de L. 2aoi The emperour was fled away, rngo 
Wyclif Wks. (i88<^ 290 Fleed of men as dbceyt of jic fe^ 
’tax^oo Morte Arth.^j^ZZ The dyrefeemene arc flede. ciU9 
Vork Myst, xxii. 288 pis fende pat nowe is fledde. is* 
Bible (Great) Acts xvi. 27 Supposing that the presonS 
had bene fledde [2557 (Geneva*, 2582 (Rheims) and ifiif 
fled]. 

B. Significations. 

I. intr. 

1. To nm away .from or as from danger; to 
take flight ; to try to escape or seek safely by flight. 
Also, to Jlee axvay, out, and to Jlce for it, 

C825 [see A. 2]. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Malt. viil. 33 Da hjTdas 
witodlice flfijon. ^2205 Lay. 5564, & swiSemonicPrrfiuwen 
& ferden to Rome, a 2300 Cursor M. 2614 «Cott.) Sco wai 
fain to fie a-wai. C2325 CoerdcL. 2303 Flowen was that 
fals coward, c 2340 Cursor M. 9213 (Trin.) pc kyng fley out 
bi ny5t. c 2400 Destr. Troy 10077 1 *® grekes flowen in fere 

& the feld leuyt. 2489 Caxton ji. .vxxvii. 155 

They shall make as they dide flee. 1559 Mirr. 
Mortimers xx. For they flewe, I feared them ihe lesse, 
2605 Camden Rem. 216 One that had in his forehead a 
bounch of flesh, fledde away a great pase. 1709 Stetle 
Taller No. 80 P 3 Aly Confusion at last was so great, that 
without speaking, or being spoken to, I fled for it. 1847 
James f. Marston Halt ix, Some of them fled as faq ai 
their legs would carry them. 2884 F. M. Craw ford AVw. 
Singer {xZZC) 1 , 90 A hundred women will tell you that they 
are ready to flee with you. 

Proverb. ^2250 O^vl 4- Night. ‘x-jt ‘Wel fi^t that wel 
flijt’, seith the wise. 23.. Prov. Hcndyti^ \x,\b Kel..Ant. 

1. 122 ‘ Wel fytht, that wel flyth’ Quoth liendjTig, 

b. Const. forth of, from, out of. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter Feond his. .flen from onsiene 

his. ‘2154 O. E. Chron. an. 2137 Sume fiusen ul of latidc. 
c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 430 Caym fro him fie3, c 1450 Myrc i 63 i 
5ef he haue grace in hefte to se How aungelus..FromhYm 
faste flen. 2550 Crowley Last Tmmp 29 \yhen Elias fled 
away from Ahab. 2564 Haward Eutropius vil. ^ He 
[Nero] fled forthe of his palace. 2597 Shaks. zHen.lV^w. 
iv. 248 The Rogue fled from me like Quick-sHucr. 1611 
Bible fob xx. 24 He shall flee from the iron weapon. 

c. Conjugated with be. 

c 2250 Gen, 4* Ex, 3396 Jet sal 5e kinde of amalech Ben al 
fled dun in deades wrech. C2320 Sir Tristr. 2223 
was fled oway. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 250 n nan 
pyers was fledde oule of spayn. X5« Stewart Ciyn. OiVA 
JI. 479 And mony freik out of the feild wes fled. ' 1671 H- 
M. tr. Coltoq, Erasmus 543 He won by an assault a *>trorg 
defenced Castle, whereinlo the Lady great with child was 
fled. ' , 

t d. rcjl . ; also qiiasi-/r<i«J., to fee one s way. 
cito$ Lay. 16078 Ah fllh flih pinne wa;i. atypoCurser 
M. 5680 (Goit.) Moyses.. fledd him into madian. 

Ibid. 7676 (Fairf.) He him fled to samuel. Malory 

Arthur viil. vii, Syr Marhaus .. fledde his w.we. i5» 
Coverdale fudith xv. 3 The Assirians . .kept not ihcniselues 
together, but fled their waye. 

2. To hasten for safety or protection {io, t on}. 

Beo^vulf {Gr.) Mynie se ma;ra, hwmr he rneahle . . on 

weg panon fleon on fenhopu. C825 Vesp. Fm/fFr^oxluliJi 9 
Dryhtcn to 3e ic gefleh. CX205 Lay. 16080 Fleo pidcr pe pu 
fleo. a 1300 Cursor M. 6675 (Cott.) pof he to ii***^®, ' ' 

2393 Langu P. pi. C. hi. 220 Falsnesse for fere ^ | 

]>e freres. 2535 Coverdale Zech. xiv. 5 Ye shall nj 
the valley of my hilles. 2678 Tillotson Sermons (eo. 3) • 
64 We can have, .none in all the world to fle [ed. ; 

flye] to, but Him. 2718 Prior Solomon m. 4S2 L} , 
Life He to the Altar fled. 2849ftrACAULAvA^/j/»-^''i'L / 
The Presbyterians .. fled to the foot of the ^ 

M, PoRTEous Souter folinny 30 Or silly mortal blinks an 
To muckle Jupiter ye'll flee, 
fb. rejl. Obs. 

/r23oo Cr/rjorfl/. 568o{Gott.) Moises. '.fled him into ma lan- 

x6oo Holland Z.irn'XLiv. vi. (1609) 2174 b, Ihe king •• 
htmselfe to Pydna. x6zo Healey St. Aug 
(1620)143 But those, .either fled themselves inlosucn p 
. .or else were brought thither. 

•p c. To have recourse to. Obs. . a « 

2563 Homilies ii. Agst. Idolatry iii. (1859) 
to this aunswere, that [etc.]. 16^ F. Brooke ir. ‘ 


Trav, 270 The servants and others fled to 


their swords- 


3. To withdraw hastily, take oneself ofif, go 

Also with away. Const, from, out of. Aho, 
sweiv’c from (a commandment) ; to keep frecy/'^' 
(a practice). 


C825 Vesp. /’jrt//<*rcxxxviii’[i ].7 From onsiene 8 inrc 

fleom ic. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 On his . 

folkc to weste. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 5©^ ^invin * 

that fram ihi seruise wolle fle. cx^ioCursorM.yZioi • 
His hert au^te bettur breke in hre hen fro his 
fle. C.238S Chaucer L. G. IV. 1307 Pido, \c 
your wyf ihus foule fleene ! ^2440 PartoutpCA^^ . 
made me viterly fro yow fleene, 26x1 Bidlk p.'." 

Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly? *7*7^^ J ,gjo 
131 From the false world in early youth they y. * .Lg 
Keats St. Agnes xlii, 'I’hcsc lovers fled 0.31 103 

.storm. 2^8 Mrs. /amf.son Soer. 4* heg. Art (i 5 / 
Two years later he fled from society. 

fb. To depart this life. uy 

a 2300 Cursor M, 20260 (Gull.) Hu sal "’c hue qu 
will lie? f 1 . 

4. To m-ikc one’s escape, get safely awa). 
n 2300 Cursor M. 7755 (Cott.) p.ar J-ai , fie. 

-fle. C2300 Havelok xZZs Late we noulh tliisc Ooge 



FLEECE, 


1382 Wycuf Ac^s xvi. 27 Wenynge the boundyri men for 
to haue fled. C1430 Lvdg, A/iu. Pocuis t 86 He is a foie 
that .. fled is fro prisoun. 1667 Miltom P , L . iv. 963 Flie 
thither whence thou {Satan] fledst. tSzt Shelley Epifs, 
272 As a hunted deer that could not flee, I . . stood at 
b^. 

6 . To pass away quickly and suddenly ; to dis. 
appear, vanish. Also with azuay, 

CX20O Tritu ColL Horn. 175 He is fleonde alse shadewe. 
«xz3oa Cursor M. 12075 <Cott.) And. son h« spirit bat ^vas 
fledd Again come in )fax ilk stede. 138* Wyclif Rev. xvi. 
20 And ech ijle fley awey and hilles ben not founde. c 1450 
Holland Ho^otat 140 The Swallowe so swyft. .is forthwart 
to fle. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat v. ii, Take not thy 
flight so soon immaculate spirit : 'Tis fled already. X7X»'4 
Pope Rape Lock 1. 51 When Woman’s transient breath is 
fled. 1776 Gibbon Decl- « 5 * !• vii. igg The animating 

health and vigour were fled. x8i8 Shelley Rev. Islam v. 
xHii. 6 As I appioached, the morning’s golden mist .. fled. 
1850 Elder's House 215 Pale flowers, Whose life and bloom 
are fled. x886 A. Winchell IPalks <5. Talks t/i Geol. Eield 
214 A million of years may flee away before one revolution 
is completed. 

6 . Occasionally used for Fly {=volare). (Often 
in Shelley.) 

Examples of the present stem from dialect literature (Sc. 
and northern Eng.) are not given here, as in them Jlee is the 
regular form of Fly. In recent instances, the use oijlee 
for Jl^ is chiefly for the sake of rime, or to produce a sort of 
archaistic effect ; in older writers it may be due variously 
to confusion between the two vbs., to adoption of dialectal 
phrases (esp. in ‘to let flee’}, or to a development from 
sense 5. 

ciooojElfric Horn. (Th.) I. 142 Culfran lufiaS annysse, 
and fleo 3 him floccmtelum. 138* Wyclif yer. xlviii. 40 As 
an egle he shall fleen out. cx^oo Maundev. (1830) xxil. 238 
The tronchouns flen in sprotes and peces. 1553 T.* Wilson 
(1580) 211 He let flee at hym like a Dragon. 159* 
Shaks. Pen, Ad. 947 Loues golden arrow at him should 
haue fled. 155^ Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. ir. Babylon ^21 
Make fast this rope, and then they let it flee. x6zz J. Davies 
Afuse's^ Wks. (Grosart) II. 75/1 At which forthwith he 
fthe Libard] flees, And piece*mea{ teares it. 1770 J. Love 
Cricket 5 The Youth cries Rub ; O Flee, you Ling’rer, Flee ! 
x8x5 Shelley The boat fled on, x8*x — Giuevra 
211 The dark arrow fled In the noon. 

II. trans. 

' 7 . To run away from, hasten away from j to quit 
abruptly, forsake (a person or place, etc.). 

a xooo Andreas 1540 (Gr.) Waes him ut myne fleon fealone 
stream, a X300 Cursor Al, 14884 (Cott.) He folks bairn and 
|?ai him fle. Rolls 0/ Parlt. 111.225/1 Some fledde the 

Glee for feere. 2548 Haix CJire>».iHeu. Vl^ 95 Straungers 
in great nombre fled the land. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, 11. 
i. ZQ So fled his Enemies my Warlike Father, X597 — 
2 Hen. JPy r. i. 18 Yong Prince lohn , . fled the Field. 
1598 Sylvester Dtt Bartas n. ii. i. Ark 43 The more he 
[a River] flees his source. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 3 
Upon better view he feared and fled us. 1647-8 Cotterell 
Davila's Hist. Ff. (1678) ax He was forced to flee his 
Country. 17*6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 130 All lus Attendants 
had fled his Presence. xBox Southey Thalnba ix. xxxix, 
She fled the Place of Tombs, 

Eg. rx4oo Rom. Rose 4786 If thou flee it, it shal flee 
thee; Folowe it, and folowen shal it thee. 15x3 Douglas 
jEnels vr. i. 132 Now, at the last, that fled ws euer nioir, 
The forther cost Itaile haif wecaucht. x^z^Pilgr. Per/.iyi. 
de W, 1531) 291 All temptacyons fledde theyr holynesse. 
1816 Byro.s C/i. Har. in. x.vxix, When Fortune fled her 
spoil’d and favourite child. 1882 Stevenson Ncuj Arab. 
Sfis, (1884) 130 Sleep continued to flee him. 

8 . In weaker sense ; To avoid with dread or dis- 
like; to eschew, shim. Occas, in passive; also 
t with infin. as obj. 

a xooo Boeth. Afetr. vh. 30 (Gr.) He sceal swi 5 e flion 
worulde wHte. cxzooOrmin 8056 pa flajh I childess coss- 
tess. ’c 1*00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 He fle5 here ferrede, 
a 1300 Cursor At. 1952 (Gott.) Fle falshed and theft, a 1340 
Hampole Psalter i. i His verray lufers fotous him fleand 
honur. rx386 Chaucer Monk’s T. 265 Fro hir childhod. . 
sche fledde Office of wommen. la 1400 Cato's Af orals 55 in 
Cursor Af. App.iv. 1670 Fle to take wife, .bot ho be honest. 
cxsfio Lauf rands Cirurg. 59 A wood hound fleep mete & 
water. CZ440 yacob's Jr ell xv. xoo An angry man..owyih 
to be fled as a raveynous dogge. 1550 Crowley Eplgr. 667 
Auoid and fle dice. 1563 Homilies ii. Agst. Idolatry ni. 
(1859) 230 Aungels flee to take vnto them by sacrelege the 
honoure dewe to God. 1766 Fordvce Serm. Yng. \Vom. 
yl^6^) II. xi. 159 Flee them, my fair pupils, flee them with 
horror. i8i8SHELLEYiii?r<i//;wf4i, I would flee Thy tainting 
touch. 

9 . To contrive to avoid, save oneself from, escape 
from, evade. Now rare. 

c 1200 Ormin 9803 Hu |>e35 mihhtenn fleon Drihhtincss 
irre. (2x300 Cursor Af. 3001 (Cott.J Your harm sa wend 
i best to fle. c 1340 /bid. 22503 (Fairf.) For to flee pe dai of- 
awe. 1563-87 Foxe A. ^ Af. (1596) 108/2, I.. haue long 
fl^ene the hands of mine enemies. 1821 Shelley Prameth. 
Unb. I. 783 On Death’s white and winged steed Which the 
fleetest cannot flee. 

Flee-boat: see Fly-boat. 

Fleece (fi/"s), sb. Forms ; i fl^os, flies, flf s, 
3 fleos, 4-6 flies, flyes, 4-6 flees, fle8(e, (4 flus, 
5 fleese, fleys, flesse, 6 fieise), 5-6 *SV. fleis(s, 6 
flece, Sc. flesche, 7 ^ece, Sc. fleesh, 6- fleece. 
[Com. WGer. OK. Jh'os neut., corresponds to Du. 
vlies, MHG. vHcs (Ger.JiiesSy vltesz ) ; theie is also 
a form with umlaut, OE. — MHG. z/AVw 

(Ger. Jlcitsz, Jiiisz ) ; the two types represent "WGer. 
*Jlcttsoz-y Jliusiz - ; an ablaut variant *JltlsO’Z ap- 
pears in MLG. and MHG. vifls sheepskin, mod. 
Gqt. Jlatts masc. woollen coat. Connexion with 
the root of L. pluma feather. Plume, is probable.] 
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FLEECEABLE. 


1 . The woolly . covering' of a sheep or similar 
animal. 

a icKXj Laws' fun c. 6g Sceap sceal gongan mid his fliese 
o 3 midne sumor. c xooo Ags. Ps. Ixxii. 6 And [he] ast:« 
swe swe regn in fleos. aizz^ After. R, 66 Alonie cumeo 
to ou ischrud mid lombes fieose, & beo 5 wode wulues, 
a X300 E. E. Psalter Ixxii. 6 He sal com down als rain in 
flees soft. 1382 Wyclif Gett. xxx. 35 A 1 the flok of o colour, 
that is, of whyet or of blak flese. c 1450 Holland Hoiulat 
7S3Thowjin'UssfleissofGcdion. 1501 Douglas /’rt/. Hon. 
HI. xxxvi, To win the fleis of gold. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
Alariit Wemen 423 Cled in cair weid, As foxe in a lambis 
fleise fen^e I my cheir, 1563 Winzet tr, Vincent. Lirin, 
xxxi. Wks. 1890 II. 65 Matd as certane fleisis of wow. 
1637 T. Morton Nexo Eng. Cattaatt 11. x. 98 ITiese beasts 
are of the bignesse of a Cowe.. their fleeces veiy usefull, 
being a kinde of wolle. 17*5 Pope Odyss. 1. 557 Stretch'd on 
the downy fleece, no rest he knows. 1804 J. Grahame 
Sabbath 456 Where lambs of whitest fleece sport on the hills. 
1877 SiMMONDS Wz/rV/r. Products 66 Its [the AIp.ica’sJ fleece 
is superior to that of the sheep in length and softness. ■ 
b. Her. The figure of a sheepskin with its wool 
suspended by a ring. e. Order of the Golden 
Fleece : an order of knighthood instituted at 
Bruges in 1430 by Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy. 

■ The right of investiture in the order of the Golden Fleece 
now belongs to the sovereigns of Austria and Spain. 

1525 Two Proph. Eng. in Fumiv, Ballads from ATSS. 
I. 306 A king to were a flemyshe flece, all Sacksons shall 
hyt Rewe. 1539 Habilitnents^ - etc.^ yas. V. Scot. 

(1815) 49 Item the ordoure of the Emprtour with the goldin 
fleis. 1548 Hall Citron.^ Edw. IVy 213 The kyng ware 
the golden Flees, and the duke ware the Garter. 1591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. Vly iv. vji. 6p Knight of the Noble Order 
of S. George, Worthy S. Michael, and the Golden Fleece. 
1842 Longf. Belfry Bruges 22 Knights who bore the Fleece 
of Gold. 1849 Disraeli Corr. w. Sister 11 Mar. (i886) 220 
He [Guizot] had hts red ribbon on and also his golden fleece. 

2 . The quantity of wool shorn from a sheep at 

one time. - 

CZ460 Fortescoe Abs. 4- Lint. Alon. xH. (1885) 140 The 
ixt‘‘ filese off thair wolles, and also the ix^“ Shef off ))er 
graynes. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 54 A Fleece of 
Wool in Ireland is about 2 /. i^-eight. 1782 Burns Poor 
Alailie's Elegy vi, A bonier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clips. 
1829 Scott Anne of G. vi. Thou shalt have a necklace of 
jet at next shearing-feast, if ourflceces bear any price in the 
market. 1868 Rogp.rs Pol. Econ. xii. (1876) ii The average 
weight of a fleece w'as not more than two pounds, 
t b. A share of booty. Obs. 

In quot. xyo^fleece is apprehended as ‘act of fieecing^ 
x6oi Holland Lwy vi. xv. (1609) 226 Thy selfe wouldest 
have a fliece with them {in parte pnedte sis], 1603 Breton 
Packet Lett. 11. xxxix (Grosart) ll. 43 When their wits goe 
a wool-gathering among shrewes that haue had fleeces. 
1703 I^Irs. Centlwrb Beau's Duel ii. it, There’s scarce 
a Aratch-makcr in the whole Town, but has had a F/eece 
at his Purse. 

3 . In various transferred uses. 

fa. A coating periodically shed or removed. 

1^3 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 74 The stonne Marie .. 
beinge cast on the lande, casteth yereiy a flieece of sande. 
b. A crop of vegetation ; alsoy%^. 

13x3 Douglas ACneis xii. Prol. 80 So thik the planlis 
sprang jn cuery pecc. The feyidis ferleis of thar fructuus 
flece. "2793 Trans. Soc. Ehcaurag. Arts (ed. 2) V. 86 The 
land .. will produce little else but a fleece of weeds. 1793 
Ann. Agric.y Stiff. XIX. 2x4 There was a very fine fleece of 
marl grass. 1831 Scott yntl, 5 May, A fleece of letters, 
which must be answered, I suppose. 1855 Browning /too 
in Campagna v. The champaign with its endless fleece Of 
feathery grasses everywhere. 

C. A * head * or mass of hair. 

*577 P* Gooce Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 175 b,^^ Others 
[Bees] cary water with their mouths, and droppes m their 
little fleeses. x6oo S. Nicholson Acolastus Eijb, Wit- 
nesse this snow-white fleece vpon my head. ci6oo Shaks, 
Sonn. Ixvi’u, Ere beauties dead fleece made another gay. 
XTix Land. Gaz. No. 4841/4 Stolen.. a Mare.. with a white 
Fleece down the Face, 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. j. v, 7 'he 
Aboriginal Savage, glaring fiercely from under his fleece of 
hair. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 839 The . . many-winter’d 
fleece of throat and chin, 1865 Swinburne Poems 4 Ball.y 
Faustine 3 Back to the shoulder with its fleece Of locks. 

Applied to anything resembling a sheep’s 
fleece either in appearance or consistence; a white 
cloud, etc, ; a quantity of falling snow, or of some 
light substance, as air, vapour, etc. 

1671 R, Bohu.n IViud 40 Superincumbent Air; which 
I suppose to ly tit severall fleeces or story.s one above 
another. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies j. ii, 4 Whenever It 
snows.. the greater is the Fleece, the warmer is the Air. 
x^2 Bentley Boyle Lect. i, 7 Certain thin fleeces^ of 
Atoms, that flow incessantly from the surfaces of Bodies. 
17x5-20 Pope IliOsi iii. 284 Soft as the fleeces of descending 
snows. x^zS — Dune. IL 362 Till show’rs of Sermons, 
Characters, Essays, In circling fleeces whiten all the ways. 
1746-7 Hervey Afedit. (i8i8) 83 Abundance of ruddy 
streaks tinge the fleeces of the firmament. 1834 H. Miller 
Scenes 4 Leg. xi. (1857) 167 A deep fleece of vapour ro^e 
from the surface. 1853 Kane Grinnell E.xp.3i7iXX..(\%iC\2sfi 
The mackerel fleeces and marc’s tails of our summer skies. 
1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, iii. 229 Beads or fleeces of 
oily substance hung in some gauze-work, 

e. Spec, The thin sheet of cotton or wool fibre 
that is taken from the breaking-card. Also, • a 
textile fabric with a soft silky pile used for lining,' 
etc. : cf. flcecc-lined in 6. 

1853 Ure Diet. Arts I. 510 One [card], called a breaker, 
which turns off the cotton in a broad fleece of extreme thin- 
ness. 1878 I. Watts in Encycl. i»’z'/V. VI.493 The cotton is 
taken from the doffer in a very light fleece by means of a 
vibrating comb. . . ... 


4 . Used for a sheep, or collect, sheep. 

1798 WOLCOTTIP. Find.) Tales of Hoy\lV%. 1812 IV. 427 
And all the tribe of fleeces follow. ? a x8oo IViKvtng of 
yock 4 yenny viii, in Pinkerton Sel. Scot. Ball. (1783) 1 1 . 73 
Fyve hundirih fleis now in a flok. 1855 Browning Love 
among Ruins ix, All our many-tinkling fleece. 

6. (J.S. The meat taken from the sides of the 
hump of the American bison. 

1841 Gatlin N. Amer. Ind, (1844) H* Iw. i8r The fleece 
(hump) of a fat cow, was the luxury of luxuries, x^x 
Army 4 Navy yml. (N.Y.) 5 Sept. 30/1 The fleece [of 
a buffalo] is the meat lying on each side of the hump ribs 
and resting on the out.side of the side ribs. 

6 . CotttA, as Jleece-eiu'itmberedy ^iikey -lined adjs. 
Also t fleece-feeder, one who. makes his profit 
out of fleeces (in quot. Jig .) ; fleece-merchant, a 
dealer in wool ; fleece-wool, that obtained from 
the living animal at the annual shearings, 

18x4 Wordsw. Excursion vii. 613 The *fleece encum- 
bered flock. ' 1549 Latimer ^th Serm. bef. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 
136 There are to many suche *flese feders, ax'jza Concrkvf. 
Impossible Thing X2Z That *flecce-Hke flow'r ot fairy land. 
1820 Shelley Cloud^j The moon, Glides glimmering o’er 
my fleece-like floor, 1894 Daily News 26 Mar. 5/7 With 
the exception of *fleecedined underwear, ax^^^ Fercusson 
Iron Kirk Bell Poems (1845) 43 *Fleece*merchants may 
look bauld. 1495 Nottingham Rec. III. 42 Centum stones 
de *flesse wolle. 1552 Act 5-6 Edw. VI. c. 6. § i Mingling 
Fell-wool and Lambs-wool . . with Fleece-wool. 1769 De 
Foe's TourGt. Brit. 1 . 94 Fleece Wool, out of Lincoln>>hire. 

Fleece (flfs), v. Also 6-7 fleese, (6 flece, 
fliese). [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To strip (a sheep) of the fleece ; to clip 
off or strip the wool from; lit. aa^Jig. 

1628 Withf.R Brit. Remenib. vin. 1442 A Clergy, that 
shall more desire to fleece, Then feed the flock. _ 1652 
Season. Exp. Netherl. 75 What signified ihe bleating of 
such of your Countreymen as they daily fleec’d ? 1708 
OzELL tr. Boileau's Luirin v. 87 For Thee his Flocks are 
fleec’d. xMs Ptxll Mali G. 6 Nov. x/i The impulsive eager- 
ness of some owners to fleece their sheep rather more often 
than is good for them, 
b: iransf, 

1667 W.aterhouse Fire Loud, xnx Tlirifty Oaks, though 
fleeced of under boughs, yet if not headed, may thrive. 


2 . To pluck or shear (the wool) from a sheep. 
Hence fig. to obtain by unjust or unfair means. 
Also, to take toll of, take pickings from. Now 
rare. 

1537 Hen. VJJl. in State Papers II. 423 To flece, from 
tyme to tyme, all that you may catche from Us. 1576 
Turderv, Venerie 198 Men which fliese a fee From euerie 
widowes flocke : a capon or a chicke. 1593 Naske 
Four Lett. Confut. Wk.s. (Grosart) II, 242 Many lockes 
fleec’d from 'rulHe. 1605 Verstegan Dec, Iniell. v. 
(1628) 115 By fleesing from each of these rivo countrj;s 
a parte. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage v. xiv. (1614) 519 Their 
wealth and substance being euery where so fleeced that 
[etc.] 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. 11858) 293 To divide what 
they fleeced from these poor drudges. 

absol. X593 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 158 
jNIuch lesse are they to fleece or pluck from their Maister or 
Sheepheard. 1642 Rogers Naaman 317 Fleece not from 
God. 

3 . To strip (a person, city, country, etc.) of 
money, property, etc., as a sheep is stripped of its' 
fleece ; to make (any one) pay to the uttermost ; to 
exact money from, or make exacting charges upon ; 
to plunder, rob heartlessly ; to victimize. Albo 
with of. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 855/2 The cardinall know- 
ing he was well prouided of monie, sought occasion to 
fleece him of part thereof, z6ox F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 
359 Alfred.. determined at his departure [from York] to 
fleece it. x6i6 R. C. Times' IVhtsilenl. 2717 Many a gallant 
of his gold they fleece. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 584 His 
father., fleec’d the Church of Hereford to leave him an 
estate. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills (1872) V. 99 When . . Lawyers 
forget a rich Client to fleece. 1772 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 
II. Wks. (Globe) 650/2 In bad inns you are fleeced and starved. 
x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. 444 In this manner 
had Tanjore been humbled and fleeced. 1854 Hawthornx 
Eng. iVo/c-W’J. (1883) 1 . 463 A begging subscriptionist . . 
has just fleeced me to that amount. x866 R. M. Ballan- 
TVNE Shift. Winds xxvii. (1881)310 A place. .where [sea- 
men], .were .soon fleeced of all their hardly-earned money. 
eibsol. CX572 Gascoigne Fruites IVarre xcv, x I haue 
. .flecst in Flaunders eke among the rest. 

4 . a. To oversprc.'id as with a fleece, b. To 
dapple or fleck with fleece-like masses. 

X730-46 Thomson Autumn 958 Meantime, light-shadow- 
ing all, a, sober calm Fleeces unbounded ether. 1748 — 
Cast. Indol. I. 394 Not Titian’s pencil e’er could so array, 
So fleece’ with clouds, the pure eiherial space. 17^ 
"Wordsw. Nutting, One of those green stones 'J'bat fleeced 
with moss, under the shady trees, Lay round me. 1855 
Beecher iS'/dZ'/'/r/mxxxii. (1873) 349 The trees are dressed 
with snow.. The bucket, the well-curb are fleeced over. 
x888 Shairp in Knight Shairpfi Friends The sky wa* 
bright blue, fleeced with the whitest clouds. 

Hence Fleeced^/, n.l 

(Zx8oo CowPCR \x. Andreinis Ada/u "WUs. - 5*7 

The lifeless skins Of fleeced animals. 

Illiisi. Uni7r.Pr0gr.gg The ill-educated children, ihefleeceo 

relatives, who have to suffer from it. __ _ 

rieeceable (flrsab'i), a jr 

-ABLE.] That may be fleeced, liable to be fleeced, 

cheatable. _ «r memfxr 

1858 naify N^u,s e 4 Dec., The 

of the ='''‘stocracy..paralyses ihei cau 

ni hTd’flS^dUha. in Danx.ng.on. 


' FLEECED. ^ 
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FLEERING, 


Fleeced (first), ///. a- [f. F leece sh, + -ed 2 .] 
Furnished with a fieece: often preceded by some 
qualifying word as rich'^ well-Jleeced. 

1530 C’tess PEMfiROKE Ps. cxiv. 8 The fleezed rammes 
doe frisking bound. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 16 As when, 
two rams.. Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flocke. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 663 A sow halfe fleeced 
with woole, was digged up. 1698 Fryer Acc. India ^ 
P. 34 Sheep .. fleeced rather with Hair than Wool. 1724 
Swift Dra^ier's Lett. ii. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 27 If. .the grazier 
should bring me one single wether, fat and well fleec’d by 
way of pattern. 1892 Daily Dexus 25 June 5/4 Who is 
reputed to. have owed much of his great wealth to his- 
fleeced flocks. 

Fleeceless (flrsles), a. [f. Fleece sb. + -less.] 
Having no fleece. ■ ■ . 

1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 183 The country 
abounds in fleecelesse sheep. 1846 in Worcester (citing 
Dr. Allen). ‘ 

Fleecer (flrsoi). [f. Fleece u. + -En i.] One 
■who fleeces (see the vb.). 

1612 Ad.\ms Pract. W/cs. (1862I I. 449 We have still 
fleecers enough. 1637 Prynne Brev. Prcl. Usurp. 262 
Not fleecers, but feeders. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
Propiosticatmiv.it-^ Fleecers of SheerM-Asses. 

Advertiser 5 Sept. 4/1. 1847 in Craig. 2884 Morris in 
Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 8/1 Whereas if a labour, employer, or 
fleecer, were to find himself possessed of no more to live on, 
his friends would, .hide his razors away. 

Fleecll (flrtjb j/’.* Sc. Also 'j fleaioh. [f. 
nexfvb.] Flattery; a piece of flattery. 

a 1700 Macqiieeds Apol. Let. in Maidment Sc. Pasquils 
(1868] 286 The compliments and fieaiches Which used to 
gain our Irish wenches. X72X Kelly Scot. Prov. 105 Fair 
fall you and that’s a Fleecn. 

t Fleecll, Obs. rare~^. App. a bout, spell. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet e,\ Martin, this is my last 
straine for this fleech of mirth. 

Fleecll S'- Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 

4- 6, 9 fiech(e, 4 fleeche, 4, 6 fiesclie, 6 fleache, 

5- 6 fiei(s)clie, 6 fleitsclie, 7 fleitch, 7-8 fleetch, 

9 dial, flaich, 6- fleech. [Of obscure origin ; the 
identity of the senses with those of OTeut. *)>laihan 
and its derivatives (Goth, ga-plaihan to treat 
kindly, console, OHG. Jlihcn to fondle, 

flatter, beseech, MHG, vUken^ Tnod.Ger.y?i?/!^« to 
beseech, Du. vleien to flatter) suggests that the 
word may represent an OE. yixcean '.—OT^wt. 
type ^plaikjany related lo ^piaihatif as OE. txccan 
Teach v. to tlon(:—^tthan).] 

traits. To beguile, cajole, coax, wheedle; to 
entice, wheedle into going, to a place. Also, in 
good sense: To beseech, entreat. Also absol. and 
inir. (const. •with)^ to speak coaxingly or be- 
seechingly ; to flatter, fawn. 

X37S Barbour Bruce v. 619 Bot he, vith fals vordis 
flechand. Vcs vith his sonnys ay cumand. ^1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints^ Blasius iqg Hyme cane flesche..Fore to fore-sak 
crist his kynge, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xi. 154 And 
wyth lang schankls bis Edwart Sayd flechand tU 
Brws Robert, Dat fete.] 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
121 [He] louit men weill that culd fleche and le. 1580 Sir 
P. Hume Promise Jas. VI L’envoi lo Thow dois but 
fieiche the King. 1603 Philotus ix, I can with fair anis 
fleitch and flatter. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk iir. xxii. 
She fleech’d him fairly to his bed, Wi ca'ing him her burdy, 
1792 Burns Duncan Grey ii, Duncan fleech’d, and Duncan 
pray’d. <11810 Tannahill (i8i5> 101 He fleichit her 
neatht that wudis dark glume, And revit hyr ther of lyffe. 
1820 Scott Abbot xvi, The Papist ..fleeched us with par- 
dons. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge i. Better flech with 
a madman than fecht with him. 1873 S-waledale Gloss.. 
Flaich. to flatter, to coax, to fawn. x886 Stevenson Kid~ 
napped^ix, This lad that has. .seen the goodman fleeching 
like a suitor. 1894 Crockett Raiders 388 He would often 
fleech on me to take part in the exercises. 

Fleech, dial. var. of Flitch 
FleecLer (flrtjaj). [f. Fleeohi;. + -Eni.] One 
who coaxes or wheedles ; a flatterer. 

CI42S ^VYNTOUN Cron. vi. xvii. 77 A-mang pame wes fals 
Flecliowris ban Dat sayd [etc.]. rtTSyz Knox Hist. Ref, 
Wks. 1846 I. 74 Fantastik fooles and feyn3eit fieachens, 
<11586 in Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poems 250 Gif I dar the 
treuth dedair, And nane me fleitschour call. 

FleecMng (nrtjlq), Sc. [f. asprcc. + 

-INC 1 .] The action of .coaxing or wheedling ; 
also, a coaxing or wheedling speech. 

CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints^ Agatha 66 Bot tuk bath ewine in 
a lyne par harsknes and pare flechinge. ^147^ Ran/ 
Coil5eargo2 Now faindis tohauefauourwiththyfleichingis. 
153s Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 522 The plesand langage and 
the countenance, The fair fiesching. 2824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet let, xii, ‘ Hout wi' your fleeching’, said Dame 
Martin. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss.^ An wadna gan ti church 
wi’ him for a* his fleechin. 

Fleeching (fif'tjlg),///. a. Sc. [f. as prec.+ 
-ING That fieeclies ; coaxing, wheedling. 

13x3 Douglas /Ends 11. iii. (ii.l 56 Tbe fals flechand 
Vhxcs. x686 G. Stuart yoco-ser. Disc. 64 That fleeiching 
knave. 1^87 Burns Ded. to G. Hamilton i, Expect na,Sir, 
. .A fleechin, fleih'rin dedication. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 
vii, That long, false, fleeching beggar of a father of hers. 
Hence riee’chlngly adv. 

1688 Shields Notes ^ Heads 5 < Jam,^ ’They be now speak- 
ing fair fleeching\>’ and flatteringly to this generation. 

Fleechmont (flrtjment). north. dial,\ in 9 
finitchmont. [f. Fleech 7\ + -ment.] Cajole^'. 

x8S6 Hall Caine Son of Hagan, vii, And stuff her with 
all sorts of flailchment and lies. 


Fleecing (flrsig), vhl. sh. [f. Fleece v. + -ing.i] 

1. The action of the vb. Fleece. 

i593NASHEC‘iir»x/’j 7'.46b,They(Vsuren>]haueenforsthim 

I thereunto by their fleecing. X64X Milton 11. 85 The 

' whipping, fleecing, and flemng us. 1783 Fox Sp, E. India 
Bills j8 Nov., The poor unhappy natives must undergo 
a second fleecing for the benefit of the proprietors. ■ 

• 2 . concr. A fleecy streak. 

1781 S. J. Pratt Emma Corbett II. 173 She is surrounded 
with sunbeams softened by tender fleecings of sky which 
form her chariot. 

Fleecy (flPsi), a. Also 6 fleesie, flycesie, 7 
fleecie. [f. Fleece jA +-y^.] 

“^ 1 . Covered with a fleece or with “wool ; fleeced, 
wool-bearing. Fleecy star 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 111. vi. 15^ The gentle Shepheard 
swaynes, which sat Keeping their fleecy flockes, as they 
were hyr'd, 16x2 DRA^TON Poly-olh. xiv. 263 The fleecie 
face. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 558 The fleecie Starr that 
bears Andromeda. 1725 Pope Odyss, ix. 530 And first with 
stately step at evening hour Thy fleecy fellows usher to 
their bower. 1847 J, Wilson Chr. North (1857) I. 139 
A collie, .compromises the affair with the fleecy nation. 

b. Of a manufactured article : Having a fleece- 
like nap. 

1790 W. Buchan {title) Letter to the Patentee, concerning 
the Medical Properties of the Fleecy Hosiery, x88x Rita 
My Lady Coquette iv, A white tlnck fleecy shawl, 
fg. 1826 Hood Irish Schootm. ix. Further down the 
naked ijed prevails Of his own naked fleecy hosierie. 

2 . Consisting of or derived from fleeces, woolly. 

X567 Drant Horace* Epist. xiii. E iv, Or drunken Pyrrhe 

beares her wool her flycesie filched ' game. 1634 Milton 
Co«<7/jso4 The fleecy wealth That doth enrich these downs. 
1638 Cowley Love's Riddle it. The gentle Lambs and Sheep 
. . which every Year pay him their fleecy Tribute. 1791 
CowPER Odyss. XVI. 40 While on the vanegated seats she 
spread 7’heir fleecj’ covering. 

3. Resembling a fleece in colour or conformation ; 
woolly. Of the sky: Covered or flecked with fleece- 
like clouds. 

1632 Milton Penseroso 72 Stooping through a fleecy 
cloud. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 417 When the Fleecy 
Skies newefoath the Wood, rjoo— -Fables, Pyihag. Philos. 
91 The fleecy snows In silence fell. 1788 Cowper Negro's 
. Compi. 13 Fleecy locks and black complexion Cannot forfeit 
nature’s claim. X839 Loncf. JVrecL Hesb. xviii, She struck 
where the white and fleecy waves Looked soft as carded 
wool. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 4* Mere xiii, 104 Beyond 
and above the bright fleecy blue. 

4 :. ellipt. quasi-jA (see quot.) 

x8ss in Hyde Clarice Diet. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needlexuorh, Fleecy, sheep’s wool prepared in loose 
threads, for Darning and Knitting. 

6 . Comb.f as fleeeydookingy •winged adjs. 
xZo^Edin.Rev. XL 379 Mingl^ with the thick and fleecy- 
looking fog. 1822 Shelley Chas. /, iv. ii That flock of 
fleecy-winged clouds Sailing athwart St. Margaret’s, 

Hence Flee'cily adv., in a fleecy manner. 

1^5 Anderida HI. vi. xxo From rock with plumes of fern 
Shivering, fleecily falls the bum. 

Fleed (flfd). dial. Also flead. The inside fat 
of a hog before it is melted into lard ; — Flare sb.'^ 
1847 Halliwell, Flead, lard. Kent and Sussex, 1B75 
Parish Susscjc Dial, 

Fleed, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Fleegary, -erie : see Fegary. 

Fleeing vbl. sb. [f. Flee + 

The action of the vb. Flee in various senses. 

a 1300 Citrsor M. 2615 (Cott.) Bot in hir fleing bar sco 
5'ode, An angel hir befor stode. 0x4x0 Love Bonavesit. 
Mirr. x. (Gibbs MS.), Off the fieynge of cure lord Jhesu 
into Egypte. 0x440 Ges/a Rom. xix, 336 tHarl. MS.) So 
shall he have fleyng to the paleys of holy chircbe. 1559 
Asr. Hethe in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App, vi. 8 This for-* 
sakinge and fleynge from the sea of Rome. 

Fleeing ^F\i^,ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 2 .] 
That flees, in various senses of the vb. 

01374 Chaucer Bocth. iv. pr. iii, lai Yif be be dredeful 
and fleynge \h,fugax]. 14^ Misyn Mending Life zo8 So 
bat b^u sulae desire fleand Hngls. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Hiton Hv. i8j Suchc fleynge vacabondes, 1877 Daily Nexvs 
5 Nov. 4/7 A large proportion of the fleeing troops would 
perish in the attempt. 

Fleem, obs. f. Fleasi jA^ 

Fleer (firoj), jA^ Nowrezr^. Also 4-6 fieear. 
[f. Flee z'. +-ER I.] One who flees; a. one who 
runs away, a fugitive ; b. one who withdraws from 
or shuns (const. of\ 

137s Barbour Brsice 111. 51 He reskc\^yt all the flearis, 
0x470 Henry Wallace x. 341 Sic a Hear befor was neuir 
seyn. 1398 Grenew'ev Tacitus' Ann. xv. iv. 227 Which 
fear of the fleers away was no less ignominious, then if., 
they had turned their backs to the enemie. zyzz Kelly 
Scot. Prov. 47 A Fleer {printed Sleer] would ay have a 
Follower. X829 J. Galt Let. in Ann. Parish Pref. 71 
A refuge for the fleers from the calamities of the world. 
x88i W, Wilkins Songs of Study 68 Shunner of sloth, and 
fleer of revels and feasts. 

Fleer (fll®-*), jA^ Also 7 flear, fleere. [f. 
Fleer v."] 

1 . A mocking look or speech ; a sneer, a gibe ; 

* mocker}’ expressed either in words or looks * (J.). 

1604 SiiAKs. Oth. IV. X. 83 Marke the Fleeres, the Gybes 
and notable Scomes That dwell in euerj' Region of his face. 
1654 Fuller Two Serm, 4 nie fleere and flout which their 
prophanenes^e was pleased lo bestowupon him. 1754 Foote 
Knights II. Wks. 1799 I. 84 None of your fleers ! I am ghid 
here’s a husband coming that will lake you down. 1886 
Miss Broughton Dr, Cupid II. I. 12 Perhaps there w’as 


some troth in Betty’s fleer, of her new having knoxmanv 
better company than that of the village apothecary. * 
t2. * A deceitful grin of civility’ (J.). ois. 
i68x D’Urfey Progr. Honesty xiv. 62 A sly Phatu'irt 
fleer. x688 South Serm., Falskocd (1737)!. xii. 468 Swh 
a sly, treacherous fleer upon their lace. 1727 Swirr To 
Stella 47 Flatterj’ tipt with nauseous fleer. 

b. nonce-use. In good sense : A cheerful look, 
a smile. 


1866 Carlyle Remin. (i88i) I. 71 Atallish man of nizred 
countenance, which broke out oftenest into some innocent 
fleer of merriment, or readiness to be merr>’ when you 
addressed him. 

Fleer (fii®j)t V. Forms : 4-6 flery(e, 5-7, S-9 
dial, flyre, -er, fliro, 6 flirre, flurre,' 6-8, 9 
dial. flear(e, 6-7 fle(e)re, flier(e, 7-S fleir(e, 
6- fleer. [Peril, of Scandinavian origin, thouf^h 
not recorded in ON. ; cf. Nonv. and Sw. dial./iVj, 
Da. dXiX.Jlire to grin, laugh unbecomingly.] 
f 1 . intr. To make a wry' face, distort the coun- 
tenance; to grin, grimace. Obs. 

? <7x400 [see Fleering ppl. <r.]. 1330 Palsgr. 551/3, 

I fleere, I make an yvell counteiiaiince with the moulheby 
uncoveryng of the lethe. X570 Levins Manif 190 To flune 
with the lippes, labia promittere. XS99 B. JoNsos Ev. b!ar. 
out of Hum. V. i, Let her fleere, and looke a scew. 1683 
Hickeringill Trimmer i. Wks, 2716 1. 358 Treat a Monky 
seriously and correct him never so effectually, and he’ll only 
flear at you. a 17x5 Pennecuik Truth's Trav. Wks. (1815) 
395 Falset began to fleir and greit. 1790 Morison letris 
96 How then he’d stare wi’ sour grimace .. Syne fijTt like 
some outlandish race, At wretched me. 

2 . To laugh in a coarse, impudent, or unbecoming 


manner. 

1353 Latimer Semn. (1562) iis/b. In some pliccs they go 
with the corses girnyng and fleeryng, as though they went 
to a beare-baiting. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Couiniy. {1878) 
141 For you shall neuer see a drunkard so wel-aduised..but 
either fleere and laugh it out, or be furious and quarrelsome. 
1747 T. Story Li/e 51 He whispered to me. .‘This is a 
'I ythe-goose’; and then fleer’d. 2806 K. Jamieson Pef 
Ballads I. 348 He ,, flyret at me as I wadhaehim. x^ 
Daily Tel. 17 Mar., Impudent-looking wenches leering 
and fleering and chuckling con amore. 

d* 3 . To laugh or smile flatteringly or fawningly. 
Const, on, upon. Obs. 

13.. Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 11. 5x Though he flyTr, 
flatter, and flicker. 1549 Chaloner ir.Erastu.MorixErt. 
A iv. This next hir that fareth as if .she Aired upon you •• 
Adulacion. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. i. ii. iiL.xh How 
popular and curteous, how they grinne and flierc y'poti 
euery man they meet. 1673 F, Kirkman Unlucky CtUsen 
166, 1 found no alteration, she still fieir’d on me. 

4 . To laugh mockingly or scornfully ; to smile or 
grin contemptuously; hence, to gibe, jeer, sneer, 
Const, at, t upon. 

CZ440 Bone Flor. 1769 Tho two false .. heganne to kgn 
and flerye. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1033/* 
they mocke all lessons that are giuen them and 
them. x6zz Elsing Debates Ho, Aonfr (Camden) xi* foe 
affront of Sir J, Bfourchier] fleering into the L.‘ deeper* 
face. 1667 Pepvs Diary B Mar., All the people of the H^i 
did fleer and laugh upon him. 1732 Gay Achilles • 
Must you be fleering? Truce with your jeering. x8*5 
Vision of Horns Wks. (2875) 351 Instead of apology, he only 
grinned and fleered in my face, 2873 Tennyson • 

li, I have heard One of your Council fleer and jeerat niia 

6. irans. ToTaugh mockingly at, ridicule, deride. 

1622 Fletcher Span. Curate iv. vii, I blush to think now 
people fleer’d and scorn’d me. 27B8 ‘A. Pasquin - 

7y«'j/A I. (1792) 52 Their high born disdam 
should fleer ’em. X87X Dixon Tower IV, vu. 73 1 hat mi 
fleered and mocked his [the King’s] Chancellor. 

Hence Fleered ppl. a. 

1632 Lithcow Traz>. iii. 109 Nor ne’er ten wa 
travell’d from his cradle Yet faine would sit the Jl - 
Pegaslan sadle. 

Fleer, obs. var. Flare v. , v ■, 

1761 Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidney Bldulph (1767) ‘^7 
These little snug marriages, where Hymen .. 

were incog., without his tawdry saffron-coloured ro 
fleer in people’s eyes, _ _ 

Fleerer (fli®*rai). [f. Fleer v . + -er k] une 
who fleers; a mocker, fa ‘fawner’ (J.). . , 

<1x623 Fletcher Nice Valour v. i, 
ancient Fleerer, How I miss thy laugh. ^ * m a 

Iliad. Fickle 111. i, This eternal fleerer will jea** ••• 
Consumption, X769 R. Cumberland to 


A woman of your years shou’d have more sense 
mind what such idle young fleerers can say of you. 

Fleering (nio-iig), vhl. sb. [f. I'i-kkb v. ^ 
-IKG J.] The action of the vb. Fleer. 

IS33 More Dchelt. Salem Wts. 963/2 H.iuc th')' 
fayre a fleringat the first face: yet., they bw..mrr • 
than noughte. 1370 T. Norton in A^-,i their 

(i847)p. xli. Their fleering, .their whisperings, l-j 

hartes. 1669 Penn No Cross xvii. § s Wh.ii 
Fleering, what Mocking of their homely Ko 

there be? 1827 Macaulay Country x i^-Asn C. 

fleering! no distance 1 no scorn ! ,V.<i..erin5: 

KeeJte\\\\. 176 Hefound littlcor no pleasure in. .tl 
or flouting at a fellow-creature. , the 

fig, X&40 Browning Sordello 1. 277 J 
poppy’s red effrontery, Till Autumn spoiled thci 
quite with rain. , ivr^l 

Fleering fpl. a. [f. ob- 

That fleers; + grinning, gnm.acmg, 
seqiiionsly; laughing coarsely or scomfalq- 
7fli40o IhrUArth. 1088 Kbit mowllicd. “ ^, 1 ' 
fler5’.inde lyppys. Hid. 2779 Thow fufu 

C1450 HoLtAND Ifenvlat biv. S20 In come 
with a fondc fair, a IS29 Skeltos J'eems aglt. 
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152 Fleriing, flatyryng, fals, and fykkelle. 1576 Fleming 
Cains' Eng. Dogges{iZiQ)yj This doggeexceedeth all other 
in . . hts leering and fleering iookes. 1^8 R. Cawdrev Tadic 
Aiph.^ Gigloty strumpet, a fiiering wench. 1673 Dryden 
Amhoyna i. Wks. 1883 V. 18, I do not like these fleering 
Dutchmen, they overact their kindness, axjiz \V. King 
Held Fast Bel(nt) xg Says then the fleering spark, with 
courteous grin ..‘Nothing more easy’. 1833 Macaulay 
IFalpoic's Lett. Ess. 1854 I. 272 His tone was light and fleer- 
ing. 1879 Howells L. Aroostook (1883) II. 26 His fleering, 
drunken laugh. 1890 H, M_. Stanley Darkest Africa II. 
402 Jeering youths and fleering girls. 

Hence rieeTingly adv.^ in a fleering manner. 
cx6x3 Rowlands Paire of Sfy-Knaves 3 A purblinde 
Momus fleeringly will looke, And spie no knaue out’s selfe 
in all the Booke. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 389 The 
Jerbin.,had looked fleeringly all the Time. 1887 Steven- 
son Merry Men iv, He saw and recognized us with a toss 
of one hand fleeringly above his head. 

Pleerisll (fll®*rij). Sc. Alsoflourice, fleurish, 
(Flint and) steel. ' . . - 

1825 Jamieson Suppl., Flounce. 3871 W, Alexander 
folpiny Gibb xi. 81 Parishioners . . who cared not to carry 
‘fleerish and flint’ in their ‘Sunday claes’. x88o Shirley 
Crookit Me^ xxii. in Fraser's Mag. May 651 A* piece of 
tinder is ignited with the old-fashioned ‘flint and fleerish*. 
X892 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 486 In Buchan the steel was called 
the fleurish or fleerish. 

Fleet (Art), Forms i i fleot, 3 fleote, 4-6 
fleto, 6-7 fieete, 6- fleet. [OE._/?Ai/ (? str. fern., 
as may be inferred from the early ME. form), re- 
corded once in sense ‘ship, yessel’ (or collect. = 
means of sea-travel, boats or ships in general), £. 
fliotan Fleet v. Cf. 0^.flyU (?or Jlyte) ‘ponto- 
nium * (^Ifric GlossP^ from the same root.] 

1 . A sea force, or naval armament ; in early use, 
a number of vessels carrying armed men, under a 
single command ; in modern use, a number of ships 
armed and manned for Tvar, each having its own 
commanding officer, under the orders of the admiral 
in chief, or of the flag-officer in command of a 
division. To go round or through the Jieet : to be 
flogged on board each vessel in the fleet. 

tfxooo Prayers (Gr.-Whlck.) iv. xoo Hwy ic gebyege bat 
on saiwe, fleot on faroSe. riaos Lay. 2155 Humber king & 
al his fleote, & his muchele scip ferde. 01325 Coer de L. 
1653 All redy they fonde ther her flete, Char^yd with armur. 
*393 Gower Conf, 1. 197 That vessel . . Which maister was 
of ml the flete, Prtnitp. Parv. 166/2 Flete of schyppys 

yn )>e see, classts. 2527 R. Thorne His Booke in Hakluyt 
Voy, (x58m 25s He armed a fleete. ^ 1628 Bigby Voy. Medit, 
(xB68) 1 The straightes fleete . . being gone 4 houres . .when 
wee sett sayle. 1718 Freethinker No. 60, p 7 They would 
not permit the Carthaginians to fit out any Fleets. 1841 
MarryXt Poacher They., for the double offence, 
would eo through the fleet, Ibid.^ One of the marines . . 
was to nave gone round the fleet this morning. X85S Mil- 
man LaU Chr, (1864) 11. tv. ix. 427 A formidable armament 
..embarked on board a great fleet. 

b. The fleet \ the navy. 

17x2 Sped. No. 500 r 3 Whether it be in the army 

or m the fleet, in trade, or in any of the three learned pro- 
fessions. 1867 Smyth SaiMs Word-bk.t Fleet, a general 
name given to the royal navy. 

c. In wider sense : A number of ^hips or boats 
sailing in company. 

X697 Dampier Voy. I. 40 A Fleet of Pereagoes laden with 
Indian Corn.. going to Cartagena. 17x9 Be Foe Crusoe i. 
338 The Brasil Ships come all in^ Fleets. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. Atner. I. i. 45 He immediately equipped a fleet to 
carry a colony of Portuguese to these islands. 1840 Bickens 
Old C. Shop V, A fleet of barges were coming lazily on. 
186$ Cornh. Mag. Apr. 465 The whole ‘ fleet* [of colliers] as 
it is sometimes called, must anchor. xZ^^Stubbs' Mercantile 
Circular Feb. 194/1 The total catch of mackerel by the 
New England fleet was 226,685 barrehs. 

2 . iransf. A number of persons, birds, or other 
objects moving or employed in company. Now 
rare, exc. dial. 

■The dial, use (quot. 3884), which ha.s passed into sporting 
lang., may be a northern pronunc. of Flight. 

<1x400-50 Alexander 1196 (Bublin) To founde forth with 
a flete \ Ashmole flote] of lyfe himdreth knyghtez. *^49 Pr, 
Guthrie Mem. (1702) 67 As .soon as Episcopacy had been 
thrust out of this Church, there came, .from Ireland a fleet 
of Scottish People. 2675 Crowne Country U-'it 11. Bram, 
Wks. 1874 III. S3, I will convey you safe home with my 
fleet of lanthorns. 1810 Sporting hlag. XXXV. 311 A fleet 
of wild ducks had alighted. 2878 Cujnbld. Gloss. s.v., 
‘Thou’.s cap’t t’heall fleet o’ them.’ X884 Chesh. Gloss., 
Fleet, an assemblage of birds when they come to their feed- 
ing ground or roosting quarters, 

o. Fisheries. (See quots.) 

2879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 251 They [nets in drift-fishing] are 
fastened together end to end, and thus form what is called 
a train, fleet, or drift of nets. 2887 Kent. Gloss, s.v., Every 
Folkestone herring-boat carries a fleet of nets, and sixty 
nets make a fleet. 2892 Northumbld. Gloss., Fleet, a row 
of floating herring nets at sea attached to each other and to 
the fishing boat. 

4 . attrib., as fleet regatta, surgeon. 

2892 Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. 5/2 The annual fleet regatta. 
2892 Ibid. 30 Aug. 6/1 Br. Irving was subsequently fleet 
surgeon to Lord Wolseley in the Ashantee campaign. 

Fleet (Aft), Now only local. Forms ; 1 
fl.6ot(e, 5-9 flete, 6-7 fleet(t)e, 6 flett, 9 flet, 
6- fleet. [OE.yf/i?/ str. masc. (also flhte wk. fern, 
or fliota wk. masc.), corresp. to OFr. flH, MDu, 
vHH masc., neuL {modi.'Di'i, vHcI masci), MJLG, 
vlet, MHG. vlier, (early mod.Ger, fliesz^ masc., 
O^.fljSt neut. ; f. OTeut. *flent-an : see Fleet z'.^] 


1 . A place where water flows; an armi of the 
sea ; a creek, inlet, run of water, 

c 893 K. .Alfred Oros. i. i. § 27 Ispania land is . . call mid 
fleote .. ymbhscfd. cz^o Promp, Parv. x6Sfz Flete, there 
water cometh and gp\^i,fleta, 1530 Palscr. 221/1 Flete 
where w.Tter cometh, breche. 2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii. 
192 To the- Sea.. With Mosses, Fleets, and Fells, she showes 
most wild and rough. zfrj'jflAm.eMTOuEsig. Jmprav. roS 
Cloth Fulled with our Mills by the open fleet. 2703 S. 
Dale in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2575/2 Certain remains of the 
old Channel, which the neighbouring Inhabitants still call 
Fleets. 2736 J. Lewis Hist. Isle of Tenet (ed. 2) 78 A certain 
Flete .. through which little Boats used to come to the 
aforesaid Town. 2827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 115 No.-sts 
formed amongst the reeds, by the side of the Fleets. 2892 
A. J. Foster Ous^ 214 Several narrow creeks running into 
the heart of the town [King’s Lynn] are called ‘fleets’, 

b. (from the us© of creeks in drainage ; see 
supra 1891) : A drain, a sewer. Obs. exc. dial. 

2583 .S'etvers 8 (E.D.S.I A new and sufficient 
head like unto Stockwlth new fleet shall Jbe] made and lade 
there. z’j’j^Burstvjich Inclos. Aetzz The fleet or sewer. 
2877 H. IV. Line. Gloss., Fleet, a kind of drain. 

c. Comb. : fleet-dyke, -hole (see quots.). 

'2839 StonehouSe Axholme The west channel w’ould 
then naturally warp up, and leave what is usually termed in 
such cases a fleet hole. 2858 SimmondsB/cA Trade, Fleet- 
dyke, an embankment for preventing inundation, *877 
N, }V. Line. Gloss., Fleet-hole, a hole or hollow left by a 
drain having been diverted, or a bank having broken, and 
washed away the soil, 

2 . The Fleet', si run of water, flowing into the 
Thames between Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, 
now a covered sewer; called also Fleet ditch', 
hence, the prison which stood near it. 

2530 Palscr. sor/i Flete a prisone for gentylmen, con- 
sergerie. 2563-83 Foxe A. ^ M. 1102/2 Grafton was sent 
to the Fleet, ztx^ Letter Fleet Registers {xZygt s 
An anej’entt acauayntance of y* and mjme is yesterday 
maryed in the Fleetie. 2722 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 11. iv. 
Before the next [term] we shall have him in the Fleet. 2761 
A. Murphy (////A, Ode to the Naiads of Fleet-ditch. 2837 
Dickens Ptekw. xl, Mr. Pickwick alighted at the gate of 
the Fleet. 

b. attrib. : Fleet books, the records of the 
marriages celebrated in the Fleet Prison. Fleet 
chapel, the place where the marriage ceremonies 
were performed. Fleet marriage, one performed 
clandestinely by a Fleet parson in the Fleet ; also 
Fleet-Street marriage. Fleet parson, one of a 
number of disreputable clergymen who were to be 
found in and about the Fleet ready to perform 
clandestine marriages. Fleet register^ Fleet hook. 

272^ Original iVeekly yrrtl. 26 Sept, in Burn Fleet 
Regisiers iiZzi^ 7 Mrs, Ann Leigh. .having been decoyed., 
and married at the Fleet Chapel. 2732 Grub Street Jrnl. 
20 July (ibid.), A Fleet parson was convicted .. of forty- 
three oaths. 2736 Ibid, 6 This advice cannot be taken by 
those that are concerned in y* Fleet marriages. ^2747 Ibid, 
{title), A Fleet Wedding. 2833 Burn Fleet Registers s The 
Fleet Register .. commence about the period of the Order 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 2862 Cortth. Mag. 
June 688 A worthy woman whose daughter had been en- 
trapped into a Fleet-Street marriage. 

Fleet , sb.^ 

2829^ Trial of y. Martin 34, 1 saw the rope hanging from 
the window west of the Five Sisters window in the North 
transept. It was fastened to the fleet •• the machine for 
cleaning the Minster. 

Fleet (Ail), sb.^ Fishing. [?k Fleet v.l in 
sense ‘ to Aoat ^] (See quots.) Cf. Fleet 3. 
FXzo, fleet-line. 

2880 Antrim Denon Gloss., Fleet-line (float-line), a line 
used in a particular kind of sea-fishing; the hook floats 
mid-way between the surface and bottom. 2892 Cent. Diet., 
Fleet, in fishing,^ a single. line of 200 hooks: so called when 
the bultow was introduced in Newfoundland (1846). 

Fleet (Ait), «.l Also 6 flete. Cf. Flit a. [Not 
found before i6th c., but prob. much older; cogn. 
with or a. O^.flzbtr swift ; f. root of Fleet 
1 . Characterized by power of swift onward move- 
ment; swift, nimble. Said primarily of living 
beings, their limbs and movements ; hence of things 
viewed as self-moving, thoughts, etc. Not in col- 
loquial use. 

a 2529 Skelton Replyc. 50 Your tonges were to flete. 2579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 35 The fleetest fish swalloweth the 
delicatest bait. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L, v. ii. s6z Their con- 
ceites haue winges, Fleeter then arrowes, bullets, wind, 
thought, swifter thinges. 1596 •— Tam. Shr. Induct, 
i. 26 If Eccho were as fleete, I would esteeme him worth a 
dozen such. 2672 Milton P. R. iu. 313 Thir horses, .fleet 
and strong. 2752 Chesterf. Lett. III. cclxxix. 281 In the 
situation of a man who should be very fleet of one leg, but 
very lame of the other. 1781 Cowper A. Selkirk 41 How 
fleet is a glance of the mind I 2810 Scott Lady of L. in. v, 
Fleet limbs that mocked at time. 2841 Lkwe Arab. Nts. 2. 
226 The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadruped 
on earth. 1869 Freeman Nontt. Conq, (1876) III. xiv. 377 
A messenger . . who had sped with a pace fleeter even than 
that of his own march, 

' 2 . Evanescent, shifting, passing away; not durable 
or lasting, poet. 

2812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Cut Bonov, This goodly 
pile Perchance than Holland’s edifice more fleet. 2877 
Bryant Poems, The Poet iv, Seize the great thought. .And 
hind, in words, the fleet emotion fast. 

3 . guasi-r7i:fe. Quickly, swiftly, poet,. 

2587 M. Grove Pelops ty Hipp. (1878) 82 %yhen a man I 
doth meete With such as stand more than his match, ^his 
winning goes to fleete. 2790 A Wilson Tlumderstorm \ 


Poet, ^Vks. (1846) 33 Fleet fled the shades of night. 2878 
Stevenson /«/. Voy. 103 A thicket of willou'S .. under 
which the river ran flush and fleet. 

4 . Comb. : fleet-foot a., poet. = next ; fleet- 
footed a., fleet of foot, swift in movement ; also 
fiS' I t fleet-hound,? a greyhound ; fleet-winged 
a., having Aeet wings, swift of Aight. 

259* Shaks, Ven. «5- Ad. 561 As the ^fleet-foot Roe that's 
tyrM with chasing. 2865 Swinburne Atalanta 6 Fleeter 
of foot than the fleet-foot kid. <12743 Savage To Bessy, 
Ctess Rochford\lVs. 3775 II. 165 Tho’ fate, “fleet-footed, 
scents thy languid son. 2792 Cowper Odyss. 11. 13 His 
hounds Fleet-footed follow’d him. 2832 Loncf. Coplas de 
Manrique Ui, Fleet-footed is the approach of woe. 1675 
Lend. Gaz. No. 1037/4 An old white “fleet-hound Bitch. 
2680 Ibid. No. 2550/4 A Brown spotted Foxhound Bitch 
..a sharp long Red Head, like a Fleet Hound. 2593 
Shaks. Lucr. I2i6- “Fleet-wing'd duetie with thoghts 
feathers flies. 2887 Bowen Virg. jEneid iv. 180 Fleet- 
winged, speedy of foot, a colossal monster and dread. 

Fleet (Art), <7.2 ChieAy dial. Also 7 flat, 7-9 
flefc, (S flit), [f. ME. flet, pa. pple. of Fleet z ».2 
Cf. Fleeten, Flatten, Flotten.] Of milk: 
Skimmed. Alsofleei r//<f^j^,cheesemade ofskimmed 
milk. 


2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 517 In Elsatia . . they 
fat them [Hogs] with. .Barly-meal wet with flat milk. 2688 
I R. Holme Armoury 111. 335/1 Dairy People . . make . , Flet 
I and unflet Milk Cheese. 27^2 Compl. Fant. Piece in. 498 
Whey, flit Milk, Wash, Grains, ziaq Vancouver Agrtc. 
Devon (2813) 230 The milk, .stands forty-eight hours before 
I the flet-milk is run off. ^ 2823 Moor Stiff. IVords, s.v. Fief, 
Cheese made of this mi7k fflet-mfffcj is caffed Ffet-cheese. 
2882 Lane. Gloss., Flet-milk, 

Fleet (Aft), <1.3 Now chieAy dial, and Agric. 
[Perh. repr. OE. "yiiat, corresponding to Du. vloot 
shallow {y-^flauto-'), f. root of Fleet z'.i] 

1 , Having little depth ; shallow. 

2622 Quarles Argalus fy P. (1678) 9 Hazard no more To 
wrack your fortunes on .so fleet a snore. 2647 Trapp Comm. 
Mate. XV, 8 The deeper .. the belly of the lute ,. is, the 
pleasanter is the sound ; the fleeter, the more grating . . in 
our ears. 2767 A. Young Partner’s Lett, to Peopte 220 
Plough a very fleet furrow. 1802 W, Taylor in Robberds 
Mem. I. 407 The milk-trays, .should be fleet. 2842 Losgf. 
Sp. Stud. ni. vi, To pass through the dewy grass, And 
waters wide and fleet. 2882 Blaclnv. Mag. Jan. 204 Where 
the water is fleet and weedy. 

b. (That is) at no great depth; near the surface ; 
esp. quasi-fldz'. in to plough or soiv fleet. 

2633 Rogers Treat. Sacraments i, x6o The root Is so . . 
fleet, that it will scarce furnish the tree with leave.*;. 2674 
N. Fairfax Bulk * Selv. 285 Sometimes we find Gold .. as 
fleet as the roots of shrubs in Peru. 2707 Mortimer J/usb. 
it. 80 Those Lands mu*.t be ploughed fleet. xBoa Sir J. 
Sinclair in Annals Agric. XL. 322 ‘ Fallow deep, but sow 
fleet.* 2845 yml. R. Agrie. Soc, V. 11. 326 The land is 
ploughed ‘fleet’, or about 3J inches deep. 2876 Surrey 
Gloss, S.V., To plough fleet is to skim-plough land. 
i* 2 . Having little depth of soil; ‘light, super- 
ficially fniitfnP (J.), Obs.'^^ ' 

2707 Mortimer Hush. ii. 80 Marie Cope-ground, which is 
commonly a cold, stiff, wet Clay., unless ..where it is very 
fleet for Pasture. 

Hence riee’tly adv., with little depth ; shallowly. 
1844 yt'nl. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 29 Sown upon the surface 
or drilled fleetly. 

Fleet (AfO> Forms : Influ. J fldotan, (^rd 
pers.pr. t, fi^t), 3-4 fleoten, (3 south, vleoten, 
wleoten), 3 Aleote, 3-6 flet(e(n, 4-7 fleete, Sc. 
fleit, 4- fleet. Pa. i. i fl6at, 3 Orm. fleet, 4 
fleet, flote, 3-6 flet, pi. i fluion, 3 fluteB, floten ; 
weak forms 4 fletide, 4-6 flette, 6 Sc. fletit, 
fletted, 7 fle(G)ted. Pa. pple. i, 4 floten (see 
Flotten). [A Com. Tout, originally str. vb. : 
O^.fleotan {^fliat, flat on, floten) to float, coiTesp. 
to OFris. fliata, OS. fliotan (MDu., Du. vlieUn') 
to flow, OHG. fli^^an to float, flow (MHG. 
vlic^en, mod.Ger. flieszen to flow), ON. flidta (Sw. 
flyta. Da. flyde) to float, flow (not recorded in 
Goth.):— OTeut. *fleutafi \flaut,flutum,flotono-'), 
f. pre-Teut. root *plcud-, ploud-, plud- (cf. Dettish 
phidet to float, pludi flood, Lith. pltisH to float 
away, pludis float of a fishing-net), an extended 
form of theOAryan root *-pleu-, phi- (cf. Gr. vKUiV 
to sail, Skr.plUfprte to swim, float, flow, L. pluere 
to rain.] 

I. To float. 


1 . intr. To rest upon the surface of a liquid ; to 
be buoyed up; opposed to jf;;/’. Obs. eyic. dial. 

C2000 ^LFRic Horn. (Th.) II. 564 Ajeot ele uppon water 
oS 5 e on o6rum wietan, se ele flyt bufon. ^2205 Lay. 213*7 
Heore scalen wleoteS, .swulc gold-fate sceldes. 33. . E. L. 
Allie, P. B. 1025 Lay ^cr-on [the Dead SeaJ a lump of ieu 
& hit on loft fletez. 1398 TRE^TSA Barth. De P. 
xxi. (1495) 451 An egge fletyth in sake water and synRym 
downe in fresshe water. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence gk 
of oyle fletynge aboue in maner of a skyn. cz4^o Har 
Chron. eexvi. Iv, The bodies flete amonge our snipi^-- 
1578 Lyte Dodoens i. ccI. 142 A w-. The 

upon the Mmter- 2641 French A* Sussex 

Oil doth naturally fleet above. 2836 W. B. Coo 
Gloss ’*'* ves<iels fleet. 

Flete in blode. ^ oroide in no wise 

they were m swich wele As ioik 
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FLEETING. 


Desire .more perfit ijaradise. tgoS Dunbar Gold Targe 70 
Tullius, quhots lippis suete Off rethorike did in to termes 
fiete. 1605 Montgomerie Misc. P, xxxv. 8 That.. My 
pen in rhetoric may flelt. cx6ix Chapman Iliad xix. 204 
My friend being dead . . Lies in the entry of my tent, and in 
the tears doth fleet Of his associates. 

f c. Of a vessel : To be or get afloat ; to sail. 
Beo 7 vnlf (Th.) 3822 Saegenga for, Fleat famixheals for}> 
ofer y 3 e. ri205 Lay. 32033 Alle Jja scipen oi Jjare s® 
flutcn. <zi547 Surrey Aeneui iv. 525 Now fleetes the 
talowed kele. 1633 T, James Voy. 82 Our Ship did not 
fleet. 

1 2 . inU\ To drift or be carried by the currait 
or tide on the surface of the water. Obs,, 

^897 i^LFRED Gregorys Past. Iviii. 445 Dst scip..sceal 
fleotan mid 5 y streame. c 2250 Gm. ^ Ex. 3187 Moyses it 
[an gold gad] folwede SIder it flet, ^2305 Li/e Pilate 251 
in E. E. P. (1862) J18 pat bodie flet.vp and doun. 13.. 
E. E, Allit. P. B. 421 pe arc..flote forthe with pe fiyt 
of pe felle wyndez. 2375 Barbour Bruce lit. 630 The 
thingis that thar fletand war Thai tuk. 2501 Douglas Pal. 
Hon. Ill 89 Part drownit, part to the Roche fieit or swam. 
2590 Marlowe ^nd. Pt, Tamburl. i. i. Sailors. .Shall meet 
those Christians, fleeting with the tide. 

'p 3 . iransf. Of mists, clouds, spirits, an odour : 
To float (in air, etc.) ; to drift. Obs. 

.23. . E, E. Allit. P. A. 46 A fayre reflayr jet fro hit flot. 
25*8 Lvndesay Dreine 223 Quhow that thay [spirits] lay, 
in to tha flammis fletyng. a 2623 W. Pemble Zachary (1629) 
164 Thin Clouds, fleeting under the thicker and heavier, 
2744 y. Claridge's Shefh. Banbury s Rules 9 Exhalations 
which while they fleet near the earth are stiled mists. 
t 4 . To swim: said of fish, occas. of other 
animals and men. Obs. 

Beozvul/Oi^') 1089 No he fram me flodyffum feor fleotan 
meahte. c 1205 Lay. 22010 What letteff pene fisc to uleoten 
to pan oSere. 23. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 387 pe wylde of be 
wode on pe water flette. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 44 pe 
fisshe hath fyn to fiete with. ^ 2470 Henry Wallace vir. 
847 The Irland folk.. On craggis clam, and sum in wattir 
flett. <22547 Surrey Aeneid ir. 257 By the calme sc^ 
come fletyng adders twaine. a 2600 Complaint vi. in 
Ramsay's Evergreen I. 120 Leander on a stormy Nicht 
Diet fleitand on the Bilious gray. 

1 5 . Of a person : To be afloat (in a vessel) ; to jour- 
ney or travel by water ; to sail. Also with in. Obs. 

r22o5 Lay. 289^ For 3 flet mid v 3 e, folc vnimete. c 2320 
Sir Tristr. 365 pe mariners flet on flode. C238d Chaucer 
Man 0/ Law's T. 365 Ycrcs and dayes flette this creature 
Thurghout the .see^ of Grece. c 2460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 31 Apon this flood have we flett many day. 2563 
B, Googe Eglogs vili. (Arb.) 66 Through the Chanel! deepe 
..he fleets apace. 2688 S, Sewall Diary 24 Aug. (1882) 
I. 223 They . .lay r^ound a pretty white before they could 
fleet in. 2725 De tax: Voy. round World (1840) 319 They 
might fleet down this river. ^ 

+ 6. To move unsteadily, as a floating object ; to 
shift or sv/ay (/d etc.); to fluctuate, waver. 

Both of material and immaterial things. Obs. 

In x6-x7th c. sometimes adopted to render the like- 
sounding "L. Jluitare. 

Chaucer Boetk. 1. pr. vi. 28 Wenest pou pat pise 
nmtaciouns of fortune fleten wip outen gouernour. 25-. 
Ragman Roll 20 in Hazl. E. P, P, I. 70 She cliangyth 
eucr, and fletyth to and fro. ^ 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
XXV, 25 Those that by fleeting to and fro forge sundry 
wayes to save themselves. 2597 LYLY£'7/^//««(ATb.)58 Can 
Euphues conuince me of fleeting, seeing for his sake 1 
break ray fidelitie. 2582 Savile Tacitus' Hist. in. xxvii. 
(1591) 130 Those. .who rowled down huge stones, .forced 
the frame to stagger and fleete. 2638 Sm T. Herbert 
Trav, (ed. 2) 6 Shadowlesse when Sol is Zenith, from which 
point when it fleets either North or South [etc.]. 

II. To flow (and derived senses). 

•t’ 7 . Of liquid, esp. water, a river: To flow. Obs. 
c 2200 Ormin 18093 S® waterrstraem A35 fletepp forp & 
ernepp Towarrd te sa:. c 2400 Destr. Troy 2609 The 
water %yent vnder houses . . And clensit by course all pe 
dene Cite Of filth and of feum, ihroughe fletyng by ncthe. 
c Festwals of the Church 177 in Leg. Rood (1872) 
261 Till fele teres gan flete. 2586 J. Hooker Girald, 
Irel. in Holinshed II. 2/1 The riuer of the Surie. .fleeteth 
by the citic of Waterford. 2595 Si’CNsrr Col. Clout 596 
Her words were like a streame of honny fleeting. 26x0 
W. Folkincham Art o/Sun>ey 1. v. 10 Waters, which flit 
and fleete to and fro with wind-catches, c 2630 in Risdon 
.9//7TA Devon § 225 (x8io) 238 Still gliding forth, altho’ it 
fleet full slow. 

• t b. iransf. Of a multitude of persons : To 
‘stream*. Obs. 

2596 Dalry.mi’LC tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 403 Cumis 
flowing and fleetiup: vnio thame iroupis of the commoun 
pepic. 2638 In Maidment Sc.^ Pasguils (1868) 29 Huge 
troups from quarters came fleeting, 

*p 8. To overflow, abound. Const, with. (Cf. 
‘flowing with milk and honey’). Obs, [So ON. 
JHSia : see I'ritzner s.v."] 
e 2374 Chaucer Boeth. i. metr. ii. 8 Who makcp pat plenteu* 
ousc aulumpne in fulle 5eres fletip wip heuy grapes. Ibid. 
IV. pr. vii, 146 Nc hast [pou] nat comcn to fleten wip 
Oellccs. 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 2093 With fantasyes my 
wyt dothe flete, 

•pb. trans. To overrun, flood, fill abundantly. 
Ohs. rarc‘~^. 

23.. E. E. Alii/. P. B. 6S5 So folk schal falle fro, to 
flete alle pe worldc. 

9 . intr. t a. To dissolve or waste a 7 vay> ; to 
become disintegrated, fall to pieces. Obs. 

2382 WVCLIF I Macc. ix. 7 Judas saw; for his oo>t flette 
I13B3 flecttL. de/Iuxit ]Awcy. entoPaliai. on Husb.xu. 
2ti Yit pulle hem [plommes] rather then thai ficle atwjmne. 
*583 Stubbes Ana/. Abus. 11. (18S2) 36 lArather sc.arccly 
halfc tanned.. within two or three dales wearing (especially 
if it come in any wcat) wiL.ficcic and run abroad like 


a dish clout. 2598 W. Phillips Linsekoien (1864) 102 
The bankes of sand doe fleet and vade away out of the 
Riuer. a 2662 Fuller Worthies II. 322 Leather, thus 
leisurely tanned . . will prove serviceable, which olherAvise 
will quickly fleet and rag out. 

b. Of immaterial things : To fade or vanish, 
die out. Also with awa/. Obs. or arc/i. (blending 
with sense 10). 

2576 Newton Lemnids Complex, (1633) 'P® No stampe, 
forme, or print, but such as presently fleeteth, and imme- 
diately vanlsheth. 2596 Shaks. / 1/rrcA V. m. ii 108 How 
all the other passions fleet , to ayre.^ 2626 B. JoNsox 
Poetaster Apol., What they write 'gainst me Shall like 
a figure, drawn in water, fleet. 2787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
26 Feb., Mr. Turbulent’s compassion, .fleeted away from 
the diversion of this recital. 2846 Kedle Lyra Jvnoc, (1873) 
59 The deeds we do, the words we say, Into still air they seem 
to fleeL 

10. To glide away like a stream ; to slip away, 
change position imperceptibly or stealthily ; hence, 
in wider sense, to flit, migrate, remove, vanish. Also 
with away. Now only arch, of immaterial things, 
and with mixture of sense ii. 

ctzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 Alle woreld ping ben fleted 
alse water cminde. CX340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Kut. 714 Mony 
klyf he ouer-clambe in contrayez straungc, Fer floten fro 
his frendez fremedly he r5'det. 2388 Wyclif Exod. xxxix. 
19 Le.st tho [ryngis] weren loose and fletiden doun. 2563 
Golding Caesar iv. (1565) 95 b, ITie Sycambres had. .fleeted 
out of theyr country*. 2598 Grekewey Tacitus' Ann. vi. iii.^ 
(2622) 126 But Rubrius Fabaius..fleeting.to the Partbians, 
and brought backe..bya Centurion, had keepers appointed 
him. 2^7 Milton P. L. hi. 457 AH th* unaccompHsht 
works of Natures hand. .. Dlssolx'd on earth, fleet hither. 
a 2730 Fenton Poems 14 The wand’ring ghosts. . Fleet sullen 
to the shades, a 2839 Praed Poems (1864) 1 1. 48 The cares 
of boyhood fleet away. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 75 The 
wealth that the gods give lasts, and fleets not away. 

b. Of the soul : To pass away from the body ; 
hence said of a dying man. 

2590 Marlowe Edw. 11 ^ iv. vi, Our souls are fleeting 
hence. 26*2 Fletcher Span. Cur. iv. v. Bar. I am sorry 
..To find ye in so week a state. Die. I am fleeting. Sir. 
2723 Steele Gttardian No. 28 F 5 You teach that souls . . 
fleeting hence to other regions stray. 

c. Of time: To pass rapidly and impercep- 
tibly ; to slip away. With mixture of the sense of 
Fleet a. 

a 2542 Wyatt Poet. Whs. (1861) it My pleasantdays they 
fleet and pass. 2622 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. 111. i. 249 
Six hundred yeares being fleeted away since- 27x8 Prior 
Poems 297 The busie Moments. .That fleet between the 
Cradle and the Grave. x8x8 Coleridge Method in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1849) $ He organizes the hours.. the very 
essence of which is to fleet, and to have been. 2875 Farrar 
Silence 4 V.xx. 195 Time may fleet, and youth may fade. 

d. irans. To pass, while away (time) ; also, to 
fleet it. rare, 

2600 Shaks. .< 4. y,L, I. i. 124 Many yong Gentlemen., 
fleet the time carelesty. ^ 2858 Lf.wes Sea^side Stud, 396 
Fleeting the quiet hour in observation of his pets, x^x 
Sat. Rev. 8 Aug. 251/2 They read the Coinage Bill a third 
time, and so fleeted it goldenIy..tiU one o’clock a.m. 

11 . intr. To .move swiftly; to flit, fly. Also 
with away, Cf, Fleet a. 

c 2340 Gaw. d* Gr. Knt. 1566 So felle flonez per flete, when 
pe folk gedered. 1703 Rowe /' vw/L v. i 1885 Whether 
thro’ the upper Air we fleeL 1802 Lusignan IV. 2x8 He 
fleeted across the plain. 2828 Hocc in Blachtv. Mag. IV, 76 
Yon little cloud. .That.. fleets away Beyond the very springs 
of day. 2836 T, Hook G. Gurney HI, 325 The thought 
had scarcely fleeted through my brain. 2856 Stanley Sinai 
.5' Pal, i, (i 858>67 Sheets of sand fleeting along the surface of 
the Desert. 

III. 12 . Naut. irans. To change the position 
of, shift (a block, rope, etc.). Also obsol. [Sub- 
stituted for the earlier Flit, owing prob. to asso- 
ciation with sense 10 above.] 

2769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789) Yb, To fleet or 
replace it. in a proper state of action.. The man who per- 
forms this office.. calls Qvx,fiect jiggerX 2859 F. A. Grif- 
fiths Ar/il, Man, (1862) 107 To fleet blocks is to bring 
them as close together as possible. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
iVord’bh.^ Fleeting^ the act of changing the situation of a 
tackle when the blocks are drawn together ; also, changing 
the position of the dead-eyes, when the shrouds are become 
too long . . Fleet ho ! the order given at such limes. ^ Jbid.^ 
Fleet the messenger, when about to weigh, to shift the 
eyes of the messenger past the capstan for the heavy heave. 
2882 Nares Seojfianship (ed.6)6z Fleet the purchase down 
to the water's edge. 

Hence JFleo'ted///. 

x8xo Shelley Zastrozzi vii. Pr. "Wks. 18SB I. 47 Matilda 
. .succeeded in recalling to life Verezzi's fleeted faculties. 

Fleet Olis.aLC.dial. Forms: 5 fletyn, 

6-7 flette, 6, 9 dial, flit, 6- fleet; pa. pple. 

5 flet. [The precise formation is somewhat un- 
certain ; prob. f. OE. JIH cream, f. root of Jliotan 
Fleets;.!; cf. Sw. dial. MDa. (mod. 
af-JISde) of equivalent etymology. But as the Dii. 
vlictcn ( ■= Fleet k.' ) occurs in this sense, the Eng. 
vb. may possibly be a use of Fleets;.'] 

1 . tra 7 ts. To take off that -which floats upon the 
surface of a liquid; esp. to skim (milk, tlic cream 
from milk). Also with compl. 

cx^4o PramJ>. Pane 166(2 Flet, as niylke or ol>cr lykc, 
dcspinnatus. ihid. 167/1 Hctyn, or skoinyn ale, or pottys, 
or oI>er lycoure that hovythe, despattio, 1530 Palsgk. 551/2 
I.et us go flete this mylUe acaj-nst she come to m-ake her 
butter. 1577.13. Goocu HeresbacKs limb. (1586J 146 h. 


The creame that swims aloft, is flelted off. t«oi H™, 
Pliny II. 388 The fat which is fleeted or skimmirf from .K 
broth wherin dormice and rats be sodden. i6ie 
£ng. Hotnrii,. lu ii. (t668) 78 Boyl it. .ever and anon flMkr 
It clean. 1725 Bradley Pat/t. Diet. s-v. Milk. You on»i. 
to fleet It [milk] by the Heat of warm Water. ni7o6Vjv 
COUVER in A. Young Ess. Agric. (18x5) II 285 The milk of 
which cows..aftersUnding24 hour-s fleeted. 1836 W I) 
Cooper Sussex Gloss., Fleet or Flit, to skim milk. ' ’ 
b. iransf. vtxAflg. 

•2580 Lyly Euphues lArb.) 336 It is he.. that will fleete al! 
the fat from thy beard. 2583 Golding Calvin on Dot* 
exevi. 1222 Weeshall notoccupie the trade of marchandice 
by sea, we shall not flit off the fatte thereof. 2632 Quarles 
Div. Fancies it. xxviii. ii66o)6o We Fleet the Momiae^ 
for our owTi design. <1x662 Fuller Worthies (1840) lil 
4 Let us fleet the cream of a few of the primest libraries i.-! 
all ages. 

2 . ‘ To Fleaie. To skim fresh water off the sea 
as practised at the mouths of the Rhone, the Nile 
(See.’ (Smyth SailoTs Word'hk. 1867). ’ 

Hence Plee'ted///. a. 

2580 Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tong, Laic/ esburr/, fleeted 
mtike. 2583 — Campo di Fior 261 Upon fishe-dayes 
fleeted miike. 16x2 Cotgr., Escremi, vnereamed, fleeted, 
ns milk. 


Fleet (flu), [? f. Fleet sb?- sense 3.] intr. 
? To fish with a ‘ fleet 

• 2630 in Dcscr. Thames (1758) 78 No Peter-man.. shall 
fleet for Flounders with any Rug-Net in the Night-time. 

IFleet, dial. f. of Flight; Sc. var. of Flute. 

!Pleet(e, var. or dial, form of Flet sb. and v. 

iEleetch, obs. form of Flitch sh, 

Flee'texiy a, Obs. [Altered form of Flotte.v, 
assimilated to Fi-eet 

1 . (See Flotten.) 

2 . Of the colour of skimmed milk. In quot, con- 
temptuously of the face. 

£■2628 Fletcher Q. Corinth nt. i, You know where 
are you fleeten face. 

3 . quasi-j^. The adj. used absol. Skimmed milk. 

2864 inWEDSTER, 

+ Flee*ter.i Obs.rare~^ [f. Fleet + 
a. I A shifty person (cf. Fleet v."^ 6). b. A fugi- 
tive, deserter. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions Iii. (1887) iz His countrey., 
pronounceth him to be but a fleeter, who so cuer shall offer 
to force her that waye. 2598 Florio, Profugo, a fugiiiue, 
a wandrer, a fleeter. 2609 J. Davies (Heref.) Holy Rccdt 
(Grosart) 9/1 Peter, Art thou for Christ his Church a fit 
foundation, That in Faith, from Faith, sans Faith, art 
a Fleeter? 


Fleeter (flj'tsj) 2. [f. Fleet ji.' -h -er k] One 
who is engaged in ‘fleeting ’ (see Fleeting vhl. 
si.^). Also, a boat intended for ‘ fleeting'. 

jB88 Scot. Leader i x J uly 7 The * fieeters * do not always 
get free with smashes and cuts ; one fleet alone los« 35 
men on the average per year. 2893 Ibid', Aug. 7 
ve.ssels.. differ from the ordinary trawlers in respect that 
while the latter return to port at least once a week, IM 
fleeters remain at sea as long as their coals hold ouL 

Fleeting (flnig), vbl, sb)- [f. Fleet + 
-ING L] The action of the vb. in various senses. 

*375 Barbour Bruce n. 588 To furthyr thaim off th^ 
Acting. 2582 Mulcaster Positions xx, 84 It [walking} « 
good, .for the iaundise, costifnes.se, fleeting of the 1 
the .stomacke. 2587 Golding Dc Mornay xv. 22Q xm 
fleeting of soules out of one body into anoiherv xox6 A» 
Cabinet 95 b, The proudest confidence makelh qur riueje 
footing a changeable fleeting. 2872 Tywr . '1,’ 

227 One of the best known of English witch ordeals is t 
trial by ‘ fleeting ’ or swimming. ^ . 

Fleeting (fi^'tiq), ’^bl. sh) Obs. cxc. dial. [f. 

Fleet v) + -ing L] 

1 , The action of skimming a liquid, esp. milk, 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 167/1 Fletynge of {ycoyfx^flnntoao, 
despumacio, 2474 in Housch. &n/. (1790)32 „ 

cooke hath the fleeiinge of the leade. 2615 Marki 
Eng. Housew. ii. vi. (1668) 245 The fleeting or gathering 01 
your Cream from the Milk. . 

b, concr. in fl. Skiinmings, curds (see quots.). 

x6xx Cotcr., Sarrason,fleetings, or kasiic curds scum 
from the Nvhe\’ of a new-inilke cheese, then thickeneui 
284s H. White in /rnl. R. Agric. Soc. VI. i. 221 
skimmings are termed fleetings. and are generally 
for tlie use of the servani.s. 2873 E. Smith Tootis 2 p 9 
butter-milk is added to boiling whey, .a soft curd is t 
down. This mixture is called fleetings in , 

2. ailrib.iindCo/nb.,ns fleeting-dish, a dish uw 

for skimming cream from milk; fleoting-mi j 
skim-milk ; in quot.jff^'. .,1, 

2736 Bailey Housch. Did. x8i T.iking off the erwm ‘ 
a ^fleeting dish. 2847 yrnl. R. 'Agnc. Soc. ^ 1 1 L 

is. .skimmed with a common fleeling-dNli.^ f..TvYfir 

Abp. /F/V//rt//M I. (1692) 19 It was the ■"flitting inilk o 

Vicarage, the parsonage tithes being scummd from • 

Fleeting (flftig), vbl.sb) [f. 

•ING 1 .] A particular kind of trawling (sec quo .) 

1884 Daily Nesvs l8 Sept. 5/2 The new '>S: 

by which fishing boats are now kept at sea for a W 
able time while fast steamers ply between them 
shore, carrying the fish as they arc caught , 4,-1 

t Flee-ting, vbl. sb.^ Obs. [f. 

Confinement in the Fleet Prison.- . 

1589 Sir T. Smith Coinin. Engl. in. iv. „ .Aiinra 
had.. bin well di.ciplmcd as well by wordes, xw by fl . 

while. i59aG.HARVEV/V;;/r/,v//.ni.W[.s.(GrosartJi.i j 

And that was all the Fleeting, tlial eucr 1 icu. 
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FLEMISH. 


’ Fleeting^ (flrtig), ppL a. [f. Fleet v,'^ + -ing 2 .] 
That fleets, in senses of the vb. 
f 1, Floating ; of a fish : Swimming. 06s. 
a 1000 CiSiffiton’s Gen. 1447 (Gr.) Se feond gespearn fleo 
lende hreaw. *340-70 Alex. 4* Dind, 491 he fletinge fihs hat 
in h® lepen. 1578 Lvrn Dodoens 1. fxxi. 106 Amongst 
the fleeting herbes there is also a certayne herbe which 
some call Water Lyverworte. 

f 2. That moves constantly, shifting, unstable, ’ 
wandering; hence of a' person or his -attributes : 
Changeable, fickle„inconstant, vacillating. Ops. 
a xzi$Ancr. R. 76Mid te fleotinde word, to fleoteSbe heorte. 
c *374 Chaucer Boetk. 1. iii. (Camb. MS.) 6 Fleetynge Errour. 
1413 Pilg^. Soxvle (Caxton 1483) i. iii. 4 The fletyng ayer 
geuyth place to the flyght of byrdes. 1553 J. Wilson 
Khet. (1580) 3 Preachers, must now and then plaie the 
fooles in the pulpit, to serve the tickle eares of their fletyng 
audience. 1592 Greene Groat's IP. 15 If I finde 

thee firme, Lamilia will bee faithful! ; if fleeting, she must 
be infortunaie. 1606 Shaks. Aut. <5* Gl. v, ii. 240 The 
fleeting Moone No Planet is of mine. *649 Milton Eikon. 
ii. 17 Of such a variable and fleeting conscience what hold 
can be tak’n? *650 Fuller Plsgah 1.424 Their wonder, 
that so firm a fabrick should stand on so fleeting a foun- 
dation. . 

' t3. Flowing; fluid. Fleeting sacrifices', drink 
offerings. Ohs. 

czzoo Tritu Coll. Horn. 177 Wat is folc Lute flelende 
water. 1388 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 29 - Cuppis . . in whiche 
fletynge sacrifices .schulen be ofTrid. 1398-Trevisa Barihi 
de P. R. VI. xxii. (Tollem, MS.), Drynke is a fletynge sub- 
staunce nedful to h® fedynge of a beste. ^*420 Liber 
Cocornm (1862) 54 Take ryse and fleiande fignade. 1567 
Turberv. EpitapheSf &c. (1870) 175 So stands the foole by 
fleeting fioud. 1697 Dryden virg, Georg, iv. 594 The 
slipp’ry God will. .In fleeting Streams attempt to slide 
away. 

4 . Passing swiftly by. Chiefly of life or time. 

cx6oo Shaks, Sonn, xcvii, Thee, the pleasure of the 

fleeting yeare, a 1704 T. Brown Persitts* Sat, i. Wks. 
1730 I. 53 Thy fleeting years of youth will soon be gone. 
181X W. K. SrENCER Poems 193 ’Tis^nin to part For e’en 
one fleeting night. *862 Stanley jexo. C/i. (1877) I. viii. 
169 The fleeting generations of man. 

5. Passing or gliding swiftly away. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. iv. 722 She said, and from. his 
Eyes the fleeting Fair Retir’d like subtle Smoke dissolv’d 
in Air. a 1704 T. Brown On the Beauties Wks. 1730 I. 44 
Scarcely my breast my fleeting soul retains. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffb Jialian xvii. (1884) 6tg He followed their fleet- 
ing figures. X848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr, « 5 - Leg. Art 3 To 
catch the fleeting soul of the triumphant martyr. 

■ 6. Existing for a brief period ; not peimanent or 
enduring ; transitory, passing, fading. 

1563 B. Googe Egloss (Arb.) 73 Beholde this fletyng 
world how al things fade. 1667 RIilton P. L. x. 741 O 
fleeting joyes Of Paradise, , X77t Gray 24 May, Poems 
(1775) 395, I have indeed a short one [journal], .that serves 
to recal and fix the fleeting images of these things. *875 
JowETT Plato (ed. e) IV. 30 Pleasure the most fleeting of 
all things. 

Hence Flee'tingly adv,^ Flee tingness. 

X709 Berkeley 77/. Vision § j^6 The perpetual mutability 
and fleetingness of those immediate objects of sight. 1842 
Manning Serm, Faith/. Departed [1848) I. 309 Poets 
were wont to bewail the fleetingness of life.^ XM3 M. K, 
Macmillan Lei. 23 Oct., 1 have read, fleelingly, a very 
considerable section of his prose writings. 

Fleetly] CflPiUb adv. [f. Fleet a.i + -Lt 2 ,] 
Swiftly, quickly ; also comb., as fieetly-mountcd. 

1598 Y\.'QVi.\Q,Snellavienie, swiftlle, iiimblie, fleellle. 1814 
Scott JVav. xviii, As fleetly as a roe, 1874 Holland 
Mistr. Matise vii. 40 Full fleetly sped the morning hours. 
1876-7 J. Grant /fw/. liuiia I. .\xiii. X22/1 Lighily-armed 
and fleetly-mounted horsemen. 

Fleetness (fiptnes). [f. as prcc. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being fleet. 

1. Swiftness. 

1625 Quarles Bioii's Bonn. vii. 7 Behold the fleetnesse 
of his nimble feet. 1767 W. L. Lewis Statius' Thebaid 
V. 1002 Fame.. In Fleetness far outstrips the vig'rous 
Horse. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. viii. 321 The fleetness 
of foot, with which, .lie outran the chariot of Ahab. 

2. Transitoriness. 

X727 Bailey, vol. II, Flecincss, fleeting Quality. 1863 
I. Williams Baptistery ii. xxiv, (1874) 95 AH their notes 
. . Are of our fleeiness sighing, And singing of our dying. 

Fleety (flpti), a. rare. [f. Fleet / z.i+ -y1.] 
= Fleet a.^ 1 . 

x84t Tait’s VIII, 572 The rustle of thy fleety foot 

Upon my ear doth fall, 

Fleg (fleg\ sh.^ Sc. [f. Fleg A fright, 
scare. Cf. Fley sh. 

X’jzx Ramsay Richy fy Sandy g Or has some Bogle-bo,. 
gi’en ye a fleg. x8x8 ScoiT Rob Roy xviii, ‘I got a fleg, 
and was ready to j'ump out o’ my skin.’ 

rieg (fleg), sbl^ Sc. [Onomatopoeic ; cf. fiingi\ 
A random blow or kick, a stroke. 

1722 Hamilton Wallace III. i. (1822) 45 He. .Syn at the 
loon a fearfull Fleg let flee. That from his Rumple shear’d 
away his Thigh. 1785 Burns Epist. to /. l.apraik 21 Apr. 
ix. She’s [Fortune’s] gien me mony a jirl, an’ fleg. 

■Tleg (fleg), z/.l Sc. [The normal Sc. form of 
OE. fiec^an to put to flight, of which one example 
is known, if the reading .of the MS. be correct. If 
not an error for fivgan (sec Fley vl), it may perh.‘ 
be a variant of that word, with abnormal doubled 
palatal and shortening of the vowel, as in reccan 
to reck, var. oirJean 
trails. To frighten, scare. 

1724 Ramsav Gent. Shep. iv. i, We’ll fleg him sae, he’ll 


mint nae mair to gang A conjuring to do a lassie wriing. 
1889 Barrie Wind. T/mttns xv, 141 ‘That was strong lan- 
guage said Hendry, • but he would be wantin’ to fleg her?’ 

Fleg (fleg) ,7).^ Sc. [?var. ofFi,AGw.,KLECK7).-] 
Tiitr. To flee, run off ; to fly away. Also with ay. 

1,89 Davidson Scasetu 25 [The Iambs] round a tammock 
wheel, an', fleggin, toss The moudy-hillan 10 the air in stoor. 
Ibid. Nelly, .affwi' Gib the Mason Flegg’d fast, that day." 
1893 Stevenson Catriona 170 ‘The solan, .flegged aflf about 
the roundness of the craig.* 

Plegg'e, var. of Fledge a. Obs. 

I'Ieg(h, obs. pa. t. of Flee ja ; Sc. var. of Flea. 
Megin, var. of Fleam. 

Plegm, Flegm- : see Phlegm. Phlegm-. 
Fleiche, -sche, -tsehe, var. ff. of.FLEECH v. 
Fleicht, obs. f. of Fltte. 

Fleid, obs. pa. t. of Flat. 

. ITeigh, dial. f. of Flake, Flea. 

‘ Pleighter, var. of Flichter v. Sc. / 
Pleih, obs. pa. t. of Flee. 

ITeil(e, -yle, obs. ff. of Flail. 

Fleine, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Pleingall. [Prob. a spurious word, arising from 
a misprint in Topsell for sleittgall, the Ger. name 
of this bird ; see Staniel, Stokegall.] An alleged 
name of the kestrel. 

1607 Topselu Serpents 89 Those kind of Hawkes which 
are called Kaistrellsor Flemgalls. 16x1 Cotgr., Crccerclle, 
a Kestrell, Fleingall. 1847 Halliwell. 1885 Swaisson 
ProiK Names Birds 140 P'/e/ngalt, i. e. Fly in gale. 
Pleirfe, obs. form of Fleer. 
tFleke, 7/. Obs. rare. [?f. Jlehe. Flake jA' 
hurdle.] trans. ? To cover with hurdles. 

CX330 lU Brunne Ckron. (t8io) 241 Botes he toke .. }>e 
sides togidere knytte..pei fleked k^un ouerthuert . . Ouer 
Jjc water, .was .so ordeynd a brigge. 

Fleke, obs. form of Flake. 
nek(k)er, -ir, obs. ff. of Flicker. 

Flem(e, obs. var. of Fleam. 

+ Flemey shy Obs. Forms : i ffiema, fi^raa, 
2-4 fleme, 5 flasme. [OF.^Z/Vw/r (:— earlier 
*fit!amja), f. fiiam : see next.] A fugitive, exile, 
outlaw. 

a xooo Cxdinon's Gen. 1020 (Gr.) I>u flema scealt widlast 
wrecan, czooo .Cleric Gen. iv. j2 pit. .hist flyma :^eond 
ealle eorpan. ^‘XX75 Lamb. Horn. 157 We wunieS here 
alse fleme. cizog Lav. 5952 Alle j>e flxmen pe iflowe bu5 
of Rome, ^1305 St. Dnnstnn 101 in E.E. P. (1862) 37 
He drof him out of Engelond: and let him grede Acme. 

+ Fleme^ sbi^ Obs. Forms : i fllam, 3 flem, 
(vlem), fleom, (fleem, fleam), 3-4 fleme. [OE. 
fitam str. masc. OTent type*//au/iWO; f. piauh- 
ablaut-var, of pleuh- to Flee.] Flight ; exile. 

Beenuulf 2889 (Gr.) Sy35an ted'elingas .. xefricsean fleam 
eowerne. exxoo Trtn. Coll. Horn. 149 We oen here alle on 
fleme. CX205 Lay, 6407 He tumede to fleme. Ibid. 24070 
Ofie he ulem makede. c 1300 K. Alis. 4341 So they hadde 
take fleme. 

+ Fleme, t'. Obs. From 16th c. chiefly -Sh 
Forms ; l ^eman, flyman, fl;^man, 3 fliemen, 
fleman, -en, fleomen, Onn. flemmenn, south. 
vlemen, 4-5 flem, 4-7 fleeme, fleme, (4 flerame, 
flemon, 7 flearae). [OE. fiieman (:— earlier 
^fidamjan), f. fi^am ; see prcc. Cf. ON.Jif/eWfX.] 

1. trans. To cause to flee, put to flight ; to drive 
away, drive out, chase; hence, to banish, e.xilc; 
rarely, to reject (a proposal). Also, to fieme aivay, 
out, to /light, a, simply. 

azoQo Cxdmon's Gen. 2115 (Gr.) Ac hie god flymde. 
c X200 Ormin 8242 Auguvtuss . , halt flemmde himm vit. 
ax30o Cursor M. 29022 (Cott.) Fa<ting flemes flexsji sakes. 
<rx33o R. Brunnx Ckron. (iSiol 328 po hat fled, pei fiemed 
als*^e kynges felons, CX400 Destr. Troy 12377 And I .. 
Thus am flemyt to flight ihurgh his false caste, c 1425 
Festivals of Ch. 183 in Leg, Rood (1871) 216 He will not 
fly te, But flemon all hi foos away, n 1450 Le Morle A rth. 
2673 He were a foie ., So feyr forwardys for to fleme. 
1496 Dives ff Paup. (W. de W.) v. xiv. 215/1 God sayd to 
Caym . . Thou sbalt be wanderynge & flemed upon erth. 
*553 Kennedy Comp, Tract, in IVodr. Soc. Misc. (i844> 
XS2 Geve the Kirk had the auld ancient libertie, than sulde 
all heresies be flemit. i^^BScot. Poems x6(/tC. II. 171 They 
.. flemit them full satr. x6.. Merltne 1624 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio I, 472 llie hejTcs that thou didst fleame With 
wrong out of the re.almc. 18x4 Scott JVas'. ix, * He help’d 
Miss Rose when she w.as flemit with the Laird of Killan- 
cureit’s new English bull,* 

b. Const, firom, of {^out o/\ out of\ raiely 
with ellipsis of prep. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 pis la^c [circumcisio] flemeS 
he fiile gost ut of pe child, c xaoj Lay. 23447 P^t he pa a:i5 
mihte wi3 ArSure uihte and ulemen of londe. ^ 135* Minot 
Halidond{yll\\, The land th.Tt.thai war flemid fra. a 1420 
Hocclei e De Reg. Prtne. 2788 Lawe is nye flemede out of 
this contree. X494 FADYAxC//r»;/.vi,ccxUi. 229 Alg.arus was 
accused by malyce, and flemyd the lande. *5*3 Douglas 
fEneis viu. vi. 47 Banist and flemyt of my native land. 
16, . l\ferlitte 4z6'ni Furniv. Persy Folio J. 435 Manyanother 
doughtye Rian that hee bad fleemed out of the Land. 

2. intr. To flee, nin away. rare~~^. 

CX300 K. Alis. 3348 He is the furste with sweord that 
remtth ; Thou art the furste wth hors that flemeth. . . 

Hence riemed ppl. a . ; rie*xaing“ vbl. sb. Also 
rie'xner, one who puts to flight, 
c 1205 Lay. 7733 Alle eowre flemede men. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 18626 (Colt.) Lang might adam tliinc N space Of fleming 
fra pat lauerd face. ^1374 Chaucer Troylusxw. 884 Dul- 


camon clepid is ‘flemyng of wrecchis*. CX386 — Man 0/ 
Law's T. 362 Flemer of feendes. 13.. Elinor Poems /r. 
Vernon I^IS. xxiil. 483 Went forp A-pllgrimage .\nd pe 
flemed visyted. 1496 Dives 4- Paup. iW. de W.) vii. vi. 
284/r He called them' theues & outlawes & flemyd men. 
15.. Ragman Roll 169 in Hazl, A. P. P. I. 76 Constant In 
vertu, flemer of malyce. 

. Flc’mciisfixtll. [One of the many corrupt 
forms (see quots.) of OE. fiymena fyrmS, lit. 

* entertainment of fugitives \] 

1. A term of OE. law, prob. meaning the offence 
of entertaining a banished person, and hence the 
king’s riglit of exacting a penalty for this offence. 
The word was prob, not understood after the OE. 
period, but was preserved in formal enumerations 
of the rights pertaining to the king. The explana- 
tions in the quots. are the conjectures of legal anti- 
quaries. A synonymous term fiyinan feorm (see 
Farm occurs, in OE. laws, and is cited in 
various corrupt forms in law-bopks. 

rxo2o Secular Laws Cnui c. 12 (Thorpe 3840) 164 D!s 
.syndon pa gerihta pe se cyning ah ofer call men on 
We.ssexan, piet is .. flymena-fyrmfte. ^1250 Gloss. Laxo 
Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Fremenfremthe, chatel de /nti/. 
xSjz Manley Cowell's Inietpr., Fleincnes /irinth. But 
more truly Fiymena frymihe .. signifie.s the relieving of 
a Fugitive. This word is variously written in old Charters, 
as Flemeneferd, Flemenefrit, Flemenefremith, Flemani.‘«flit, 
Plemenewurd, Fremenefenda, and Flemenesfricthe. Ibid., 
Fletnencs/reine and P'lemenes/renthe are said to be the 
Chattels of Fugitives, 

^ 2. Misused for: An asylum for outlaws. 

1805 Scott Last Minsfr. iv. xxiv. To make your towers 
a flemen’S'firth. 

Flemengo, obs. form of Flamingo. 

Flexuing (flemig) Also. 5-6 fiem(m)yng(e, 
6-7 fleniining(e, 7 ffemiii(e. [a MDu. Vldming 
(cf. ON. Flxmingr, OHG. Flaming, med.L. 
Flamingus, S] 5 . Flamenco, Pg. Flameugo, Pr. 
Flamenc. Fr. Flamaud), f. Fl&m- (whence Flan- 
ders) + suffix -ikg 3.] 

1. A native or inhabitant of Flanders. 
c X430 Lydg. Min. Poems 105 Where Fiemynges began on 
me for to cry, * Master, what will you copen or by ?’ 1574 
R. Scot Gan/. (1578) 8 The more paynes you take., 
the nearer you resemble the trade of the Flemming, c 164s 
Howell Lett.{x6$o) IL 30 Charles the Emperor. .being a 
Flemin bom. *846 McCulloch Acc, Brit, Emfitre {x%^ 4 ) 
645 The Flemings, invited over, .by Edward III., gave the 
first great impulse to the woollen manufacture. 

+ 2. A Flemish vessel, Obs. 

1595 Drake Voy, iHakluyt Soc.) 7 We met with a small 
flemminge bounde for the streighls. 

3. attrib. quasi-/T/^‘. passing into adj. 

X561 Child Marriages{^,'F..ll,%ii Id A palre of Flemynge 
knyves. *588 Extracts Burgh Rcc. Edin, 8 May, The 
twa Flemyng wobsters dwelland within this burgh. *656 
Ben Israel Vind. yudxorum 3 Some Flenitne Christian.^, 
t Fle’ming Obs. rare. Also 8 fiemming. 
[Strictly only a use of prec., the continental names 
of the flamingo \^p.fiamenco, Ex./lamanl) being 
popularly confused with the homophones *= Flem- 
ing 1 , and hence rendered by the same word. (In 
quot. prob. Fleming 1 was intended.)] « 
Flamingo. 

[1530 Palscr., Flemmyng, fiammani. 1591 Percivali.' 
-S'/. Diet., Flamenco, a fleming, a kinde of birde like a 
shoueler] 1708 RIotteu.x Rabelais iv. Iix.(i737) 244 Flem- 
mings, Cignets. 

Fle'iuixig^ 3 , dial. In 7 flemminge. A local 
name of the soft clam {filya arenarid), 

1603 Owen Pembrokesk. (1802) 126 Cockles, fllemminges, 
welke.s. [Still in local use, (Editor’s note).] 

t Flemin^-laxiclie. Obs. Sc. [f. Flesiingi 
+ laiiche', Sc. form of Law.] An old Scotch law 
which allowed the Flemings who settled in Scotland 
the practice of their own usages. 

*629 in W. Robertson Index Rec. Charters (t 798)_ fir 
Carta to John Marr . . una cum, Lege Flcmynga dicitur 
Fleming Lauche. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia L 735 
The Flemings .. behaved so quietly, as to be allowed the 
practice of their own usages, by the name of Fleming- 
lauche, in the nature of a special custom. 

Flemisk (fle'mijs a. Also 5 Flemie, 5-6 
Flemye, 6-8 Flemmish(e, [ad. MDu. Vlaemisch, 
(Du. Vlaamscli) : see Fleming i and -ISH.] 

1. Of or belonging to Flanders or its inhabitants. 
For Flemish ell, rider', see the sbs. 

1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. I. 79 Item, fyfiene Flemis 
ridaris. ’ *540 Act 32 I/en. VIII, c. 14 A piece of flemmishc 
mony called an Englyshe. 16x4 RIarkham Cheap Ilnsu. i. 
iii. (1668 '33 The best Stallion to beget horses for the Coach 
is the Flemish. 1703 Moxon Mech. K.xerc. 240 I he be>t 
sort of these are brought from Holland .. and 
Flemmish Pan-Tiles. xn^^-nir. Keysler's 
385 Alexander duke of Parma, who signalized pim.self in ie 
Flemish wars. *865 Mrs. Palliser Lace vii. 99 
Flemish laces are of great beauty. 

b. al'sol. The Flemish language. 

1727-41 Chambers 0'r/.,A'WjA, or the Flemish ton,^ 
is that which we otherwise call Low-Dutch. x88 } 

Brit. XII. 8s Flemish or South Dutek 
■ 2. Resembling a Fleming m habits Jiehav mur. 

1598 Shaks. . 1/.^ W- n- !■ =3 ThU 
3 . Comb., I’lemish account, 

account, one "showing a Yriek^Gee quot 

(see Bokd 3^.1 13) 5 I’lemish bnck (see quot. 
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1842) ; Elemish coil (see Coih 1)) hence 
Plemisli-coil v., ib lay tip (a rope) in a Flemish 
coil; Plemish eye, Naut» (see quot. 1867); 
Plemish fake, Nani, (see quot.) ; Plemish.horse, 
Nant, a foot-ropeattheyard-armsoftopsail-yards; 
Plemish point, stitcli (see quots.). 

1785 Grose Z) zW, Vnlg. Tongue^* Flevtish accouni^\o^\XiZ 
or bad account. 1750 Herbert TyJ<o^r,A 7 ttig.lll.x-jj 2 i 
I am^ very much afraid my kind friend received but a 
Flemish account of his Caxtons. 1774 in Archxol. (1777) 
IV, 106 The ^Flemish bond .. is the strongest as well as 
the oldest regular bond used in building. 1890 Rimmer 
Snvtvter Rambles Mattclu 35 Red ‘Dutch* bricks in 
‘ Flemish bond 17*7-41 Chambers Cycl., ’^Flemish Bricks. 
2842 Gwilt EncycL Archit. Gloss., Flemish Bricks, a 
species of brick used for paving they were originally 
imported from Flanders, are of a yellowish colour and 
harder than common brick. 2841 R. H. Dana Seantan's 
Man. 106 This is called a ^Flemish coil. 2S78 W. C. Russell 
Wreck Grosvenorn, (1889) ii Ordinary seamen, whom he 
had set to work to *flemish-coil the ropes along the deck. 
2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 134 The knots, ^Flemish 
eyes, splices. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-lfk.y Flemish eye, 
a kind of eye-splice in which the ends are scraped down, 
tapered, passed oppositely, marled, and served over wth 
spun .yam. Jbid,, ^Flemish Fake, a method of coiling 
a rope that runs freely when let go . . Each bend is slipped 
under the last, and the Avhole rendered flat and solid to 
walk on. 1841 R. H. Dana Seamads Man. 205 *Flemish- 
Jwrse. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, 
*Flemish Point, a Guipure Lace, also known as Point de 
Brabant. Ihid., *Fianish SHtc/e, one of the Fillings in 
Honiton Lace. 

Flemish (fle'mif), t/.i Naut. [f. prec,] 

1 . iratis. To coil or lay up (a rope) in a Flemish 
coil (see prec. 3). Also to flemish down. 

1832 Marryat N, Forster xi, The ropes [had been] 
flemished down on deck. 2867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

2 . (See quot.) 

2867 Ssiyth Sailods Word-bk., Flemishing, a forcing or 
scoring of the planks, 

Flemish (fle'mij), v.’^ uitr. Of a hound : 
To make a quivering movement with the tail and 
body, while searching for the trail ; to feather. 

2857^ Kingsley Tjvo F. Ago xviii, *I thought they 
beauties stams weren’t flemisning for nowt.* Ibid., The 
hounds have overrun the scent, and are back again, flem- 
ishing about the plashed fence on the river brink. 

Flemy, Flench, obs. ff. Phlegmy, Flinch. 
Flench, flinch, flense (flenj, flinj, flens), v. 
Also flence,fl.inse. [a. flense of same meaning; 
the word with wider application is found in Norw. 
as flinsay flttnsa to flay, tear off.] 

1 . trans. To cut up and slice the fat from (a 
whale or flayed seal) ; to slice (the blubber) from 
the bones of the whale. 

2824 Scott To Dk. Bnccleu^h 2^ Aug. in Lockhart, The 
IsTesmen of Sanda were . . flinching . . the blubber to boil. 
2820 ScoRESDV Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 292 Before a whale can 
be flensed, as the operation of taking off the fat and whale- 
bone is called. 2823 Manby Poy. Greenl. 65 For the pur- 
pose of * flinsing * or stripping it of its blubber. iSSy Smyth 
Snilods Word-bk,, Flense, 

2 . To flay or skin (a seal) ; to strip off (the skin 
of a seal). 

1874 Markham Whaling Cmise li. 33 The marvellous 
rapidity. .Avith which our men AA’ould skin, or as it is termed, 
‘flinch’ the beast [seal]. 2875 Capt. Gray in Buckland 
Log-hk. 312 The [seal] skins are then flenched. 2882 
Leslie tn NordenskiSld's Voy. Vega iii. 114 The hunter lies 
to at an ice-floe to flense upon it a seal that has been shot. 

Hence Ple'nching’, Ple’nsing’ vbl, sb . ; also 
rie'ncher, rie'nser, one who flenches or flenses 
whales. 

2814 Scott Diary ii Aug. In Lockhart, The creAA' . . Avith 
their long flinching knives Avith Avhich they cut up the 
Avhales. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 299 The 
flensers commence Avith the belly and under jaAv. Ibid. II. 
301 During the progress of the flensing. 2874 Markham 
Whaling Cr7//j6'iv 50 The cuttingupor ‘flinching* of thefish. 

Fle*iicli-gut,fl.e*ns-gut. [f.prec.vb. + Gut.] 
The place on board, usually the hold, where the 
blubber of a Avhale, cut up in long slices, is stored 
before barrelling ; also applied to the blubber itself. 

2808 Jamieson, Flench-gut, the blubber of a Avhale laid 
out in long slices, before being put into casks. 2820 
ScoRCSBV Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 304 When the flens-gut is 
filled Avith blubber. 1867 in Sma’th Saitods Word-bk. 

Flenders, obs. form of Flinders. 

Flene, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Fleng(e, Flent, obs. If. Fling, Flint. 
Fleobotomie, obs, form of Phlebotosiy. 
Fleoure, -owre, obs. Sc. ff. F’lavour. 

+ Flerd. Obs, Forms : i fleard, 3 flesrd, flerd. 
[OE. fleard, npP- cognate with the synonymous 
ON. flxiH str. fern., though the vowels do not 
regularly correspond.] Deceit, fraud, mockery. 

rxooo Law Norfhittnb. Priests liv, (Thorpe 1840) 420 5if 
fri5-:;eard si on hwa:s lande abuton stan ohh« treow, oh>e 
wille, oi>l>e sAvilces a:ni;^c Heard. C2200 Ormin 7334 Crist 
forrwerrpehk fall’i flaird. C2»20 Bestiary 452 So was 
herodes fox and flerd. 

ITere, flerye, obs. if. Fleer. 

’tFlert, V. Ohs. Also 8 flirk. [Onomatopoeic; 
cf. Jlick, flirt, jerh:\ inir. To make a jerking 
movement. Hence ncrli rf., a jerk. Ple-rklng- 
///. a., jerking, twilcliing. 

1S06 Svlvesteh Du Bartas II. iv. Trofheit 34S With 


sudden flerk the fatale hemp lets goe The humming Flint 
c 2620 Z. Bovb ZiorCs Flowers (1855) 134 With sudden flerk 
the hempe I’le nowe let goe. xyxo Lend. Gas. No. 4768/4 
Stolen. .Cart Mare. .Saddle Backed, and a flirking Tail. 

Flerry (fie’ri), v. tram. To split (slate). Also 
intr. for refl. of the slate itself. Hence ne*rry- 
ing: vbl. sb. 

1865 J. T. F. Slate Quarries 13 The better the 

quality of the slate, the easier aa'III it flerr^’, and also cleave. 
Ibid., This peculiar operation is called ‘ flerrying*. 

Flert, obs. form of Flirt. 

Flesh (fleJ),jA Forms: i fissc, fisc, (2 flee, 
fiesce), 3 flmace, fl6es(h, flexs(s, fless(e, 4 south. 
vlesse, 3“4 fles, flei(e)s, fle(y)lis, 4-5 fleiach, 
3“5 fle(c)cbe, fle8ch(e, 3 south, vlesche, (3 flashe, 
fleacha, 4 fleschacb), 3-6 fles8li(e, (4 fleisshe), 
4-6 fleshe, (6 fleasb, flehsse, fleszhe, 9 dial, 
flash), 4- flesh. [Com. WGer. and Scandinavian : 
OE. fl^sc str. neut. corresponds to OFris. fldsky 
O^.flesk (Du. vleesch"), O^O.fleisc (M H G. vlcisch, 
mo^.Gtr.flcisch^y of the same meaning. ON. flesh 
with shortened vowel i^\y, flask, 1)0., flesh), swine’s 
flesh, pork, bacon OTeut. ‘yiaiskoz-y --iz- (or 
possibly //-). 

No satisfactory cognates have been discovered either in 
Teut. or in the related langs. Some have supposed that 
the specific Scandinavian sense, which exists in some Eng. 
dialects Avhere ON. influence is out of the question (see, 
e.g., the IVest Corftwalt Glossaty>),\&t}\t original meaning 
of the Avord, and that the occasional OE. form repre- 
sents the primary' word elsewhere replaced by a deriA'ative 
Avith suffix -sk-. On this hypothesis the Avord might be 
related to OK. flicce. Flitch. But general analog rather 
indicates the priority of the Avider sense found in Eng. and 
German ; and it is most likely that the OE. jide is an 
inaccurate spelling, or at most a dialectal phonetic alter, 
ation, of the ordinary' Jlxsc. The shortening of the OE. 
long vowel before s followed by another cons, is normal.] 

I. As a material substance. 

1 . The soft substance, esp. the muscular parts, of 
an animal body ; that which cove/s the frameAVork 
of bones and is enclosed by the skin. Raw flesh : 
that exposed by removal or fissure of the skin. 

ciooo iELFRic Gen. ii. 23 Dis ys nu ban of minum banum 
& fl$sc of minum flxsce. e 1250 Gen, ff Ex. 2089 Fugeles 
sulen 3i fleis to-teren. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. v. i. 
(1495) TOO The heed hath lytill flessh and lytyll falnesse. 
t:x4oo Lan/ranc's Cirurg, 218 If he be strong & ful of 
fleisch. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. 1. 54, I am sure if he 
forfaite, thou wilt not take his flesh. 2611 Bible Lev. xni, 
10 If, .there he qulcke raw flesh, a x688 Bunyan Heavenly 
Footman (1886) 164 His. .sins, that stick as close to him as 
the flesh sticks to the bones. 1750 Lady Lu.vborouch 
Lett, to Shensione 13 May, One [Avound] just above my 
knee,. New flesh must groAV there. 28x9 Shelley tend 
HI, I. 22^ It. .eats into my sinews, and dissolves My flesh to 
a pollution. 

b. Often in connexion with or contrast to bone, 
fell, or skin. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv.39 Cast nsefb fiassc & ban. 
c 2220 Bestiary 136 His fel he 3cr leteQ ; his fles for3 crepeS. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 17288+449 (Cott.) Spirit has nautherflesch 
ne bone. 2382 Wa'clif A«mx. ix The flesh forsolhe, and 
the skATine of it [calf] . . he brent, a 2400 Prymer (2891) 
79 With skyn and fleschsches thou clothedest me. a 2577 
Gascoigne /FXts. (1587) 36 To search betAveen the fel and 
the flesh for fardings. i6ix Bible Ezek. xxxvii. 8 The 
sinews and the flesh came vp vpon them [bones], and the 
skin couered them aboue. 

C, Flesh and fell', the whole substance of the 
body; hence as quasi-ar/z^A phrase: entirely. ( 7 h 
raise or rise\ in flesh and fell, rarely iti flesh and 
hone : in bodily form. Cf. Fr. cn chair et cn os, 
{Fair) of flesh and fell', in form and complexion. 
Obs, exc, arch, 

c xooo /Elfric Exod. xxix. 14 pms cealfes flssC and fell. . 
J?u bsernst, 2297 R. Glouc. (1724)287 He AA’as .. vayr of 
fless & felle. <2*300 Cursor M. 26564 (Colt.) To rise in 
flexss and ban. CT375 Lay Folks Alass (MS. B.) 223 
Vp he rose in flesshe & felle ho thryd day, <2x440 Sir 
Eqlam. 29 Crystyabelle, A feyre thynge of flesche and felle. 
2605 Shaks. Afar V. iii. 24 The good ycares shall deuoure 
them, flesh and fell. 2840 Browning Sordello 11. 300 Men 
burned Taurcllo’s entire household, flesh and fell. 

d. Frond flesh : the overgrowth of the granu- 
lations which spring upon a wound. Also^^. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. IxAnii. 746 The same foakgalls] doth 
.. consume aAA'ay superfluous and proAvde fleshe. 2649 
Lovelace Poems 28 The anger of her eye. Had Avrought 
some proud-flesh by it. 2686 W. Harris ir. Lemery's Course 
Chym. (ed. 2> 271 This Sublimate .. eats proud flesh and 
cleanses old Ulcers, x^8 CARrcNTEit Anim. Phys. 302 The 
sprouling forth of a rapidly-grOAving tissue commonly knoAvn 
as proud-flesh. 

o. phr. To make oni 5 flesh creep, 

1727, *840 [sec Crehi’ V. 6]. 1725 Rasisaa* Gent. S/eep/i. 

I. i, A . . dream . . That gars my flesh a’ creep yet Avith the 
fright. 2834 Mcdwin Angler in Wales II. 232 A cold — 
a creeping of the flesh — like that. 

f. In, or with reference to, the Biblical phrase 

a heart of flesh ’, i.e. a heart capable of feeling, 

opposed to ‘a heart of. stone'. 

2382 Wyclif Ezek. xx.xvi. 26, I shal take aAvey a stonen 
herte .. and I sha! $euc to 30U an herie of fleshe. 1784 
Cowper Task 11. 8 There is no flesh in man’s obdurate 
heart. 28x4 Scott Ld. c/ Isles vl xxix, Arc your hearts of 
flesh or stone? 

g. In euphemistic phrases with reference to 
sexual intercourse. 


Crwar M. 28475 (9011.) Wit Aromman knaun anti 
vnkend, I haue my fles wit pam blend. x6ii S»a,ks /(Y-? 
T. IV. iv’. 285 She Avoid not exchange flesh Aviih one that lou’d 
her. 2620 Ballad ^As I was ndinge* x8 in Fumiv 
(1867) App. 29. ■ 

h. To go after ox follow strange flesh', a Bibli- 
cal expression referring to unnatural crime. 

1382 Wa’clif Jude 7 Sodom and Gomor.. gope- sSilt 
‘ other flesch. 2526 Tindale ibid., FoloAved straunge flessHs 
(similarly in the later versions], 

2 . transf. The soft pulpy substance of fruit, or a 
plant ; that part which is enclosed by the rind, and 
encloses the core or kernel, csp. when eatable. So 
Gr. tropf, L. caro, Fr. chair. 

*573 Baret Alv. F 649 Fleash, the substance Ander th« 
pille or rinde of herbs, &c. 2577 Gooce Hereslach's 
Husb. II. (1586) 110 b, Reedes for the most parte haAc no 
fleshe at all. 2672 Josselyn Ne^o En». Rarities sj The 
seeds are black, the flesh or puipe exceeding ju:c>'. xj™ 
Mrs. Boscaavcn in Airs. Delanys Life ^ Corr. Str. n. 11, 
489 The seeds are found in several parts of the flesh. iS*6 
Proc, Berw. Nat, Club 11. No. 14. 174 (Agaric) Flesh thick, 
solid and firm. 1895 Seed Calat. (Potato) Flesh Aihite, 
fine and floury. 

3 . Put for: Quantity or excess of flesh; hence, 
plumpness, good condition, embonpoint, csp. in 
phrases, to get, (pi get oneself in), lose flesh', also 
(To be) in flesh : in good condition, corpulent. 
Cf. Fr. Hre en chair, 

1548 Hall Citron., Edw, IF, 234 A beaufe/tifl Prince, 
beginninge a Httel to growe in flesh. 1392 Shaks. Rom. ^ 
yul. V. i. 84 Buy food, and get thy selfe in flesh. x6c8 Br. 
Hall Char. Virtues V. 103 Hee is a slave to enA’ie, and 
loseth flesh with fretting. 2677 Holyoke Lai. Bid.. To 
get flesh, pinguesco. R. H. School Recreat. 26 If he 

be loAV of Flesh, .add a third part of clean old Beans. 1707 
Loud. Gas, No. 4350/4 A bay Gelding, Avell in Flesh. 1757 
Franklin Lett, Wks. 2887 II. 527, I ,. have not yet quite 
recovered my strength, flesh, or spirits. 276* Goldsm. Cit. 
/K Ixxi, The widoAVj being a little in flesh, as Avarmly pro- 
tested against walking. 1774 J. Bryant Mytliol. II. 432 
O.xen that Avere in flesh and Avell fed. 2885 E. Garrett rif 
Any Cost vi.sy Its [a face’s] once noble outlines were blurred 
by too much flesh. 

4. The mnscnlar tissue, or the tissues generally, 
of animals, regarded as an article of food. Exc. 
when otherwise defined by the conte.xt, always 
nnderstood as excluding flsh (see Fish r/O), and 
in recent use primarily suggesting ‘ butchers' meat , 
not poultry, etc. (cf. ‘fish, flesh, and fowl"). 
Somewhat arch., the current word being rntcl 
(it survives however in some northern dialects). 

0800 Corjrns Gloss. S135 Viscera iosta, gebreded flacsc. 
<7x154 O. E. Chron. an. 2137 Pa \A*ass com dare & flee. 
C220S Lay. 19693 Neo))er fias na no fisc no nano 
cunnes drsenc. S, Bug. Leg, 1. 12/374 ^1# 

men doth fersch flesch. ^^2400 Laufrancs Onw aw 
Sche schal drinke no wijn ne ete no fleisch. 147* 
snents yuries in Surtees Misc, (1890) 23 We desyer a remedy 
of our buschers for selh'nge of thar flech. dd 5 

Elis. c. 5 § II No maner ofperson shall cate 
the same [Fishe] daye. 2599 Nashb Lenten ^ 

(Grosart) II. 273 The puffin that is halfe fish, halfe flesh. 
2676 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 341 Not eat a bit of 
flesh from Shrove Tue.sday till Easier 
Ho 7% Sat. II. ii. 70 The stomach (..a tomb of boil dMcl 
roast, and flesh and fish). *772 Johnson Let^ 

Thralc zoOct., Flesh is likewise A'ery dear, 2802 Fosbrooke 
Brit. Motiachis7n (1843) 70 Neither do they eat of fat 
flesh. J c 

b. With the name of the animal or other aenn* 
ing word attached ; also + in pi. to signify 'uhat is 
derived from various animals. 

c8zs Vesp. Psalter xlix. [1.] 13 Ah ic eotu flc^c feria. 
CX250 Ge7t. <5- Ex. 2013 Bred, kalues fieis, .'ind flurcs Drca. 
C2330 R. Brunne Chro7i. {1810) 17S pe comon of ^ 
bouht ham hors flesch, Or mules or assls roste. 14^" • 
St, Albans Cj b, Thees sayd fleshes bene 
an haAvke. 2528 Paynel Salerxte Regitn. h i} h 
fleshe. .oxe fleshe. .be melancolye fleshes. 

Diaries^ Lett. {18B2) 341, I am careful av‘ I eat, . 

& Fleshes. 2^5 Baring Gould IFdrrr-wATXxv. 204 

a wolf has once tasted human flesh, he desires to la 
again. 

tc..phr. JVeither flesh nor flsh'. neither one 
thing nor the other. ' Cf. Fish sb, 4 c. Ohs. 

2528 Roy Rede 7ne (Arh.) 117 Wone that is nether ncssn 
nor fisshe, At all tymes a commen Iyer. 10®* ' . 

Mor. Prvgttost, i. xciii. 22 Men of no Ze-al, neither 
nor Fish. 

d. Sh^ange flesh : unusual or loathsome 
rare. , 

Perh. an echo of the Biblical use yude 7, thoug i 
meaning is different (see 1 h) . ... t. ;« re- 

2^ Shaks. Atit. <5- Cl. i. Ia'. 67 On the A)P^' ... 

ported thou did’st cate strange flesh, 28x9 fn 

HI. i. 48 Beatrice .. Avhom her fatfic*" • 
damp cells, .and starA’cs her there, Till she aviH e. 
flesh. , 

t e. collect. Cattle intended for fqo^; 1, 

26., Robin Hood ^ Butcher xS in FiirniA'. lf*^p ..©g 
20 A proud butcher Came driving flesh by the ' (jj| 
Strype A7tn. Ref. I. xvL 209 That no butcher should 
flesh, upon pain ofa great nne. 

4 f. (See quot.) Ohs. Shetland 

2569 in J. Mackenzie Gett. (Irtronjices Orkney f 
17 Item, the Compare clmrset him with the tn ^ 
nesh of the nishopricl: of Ortnay. iBs5<7//'V«. q 
Orkney f, Zetland GIo«., Flesh, V.m\ r-v'! I" 
gener.aIJy estim.'Hcd by Weight, J5 MeiU rs an o. , 
s= a cow, 4 Mcils = a sheep. 
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PLESH. 


’6. The visible surface of the body, ■with reference 
to its colour or appearance. Cf. Flesh-colouu. 

x6o6 Shaks. Anf. « 5 r Cl. i. ii. 17 Sooth. You shall be yet 
farre fairer then you are. Char. He meanes in flesh. 1657 
LmCs Dominion i. ii. 9 Although my flesh be tawny, in my 
veines, Runs blood as red, as royal, as the best, .in Spain. 

. b. ellipt. for Jlesh-colotir. 

1853 Meandcrings of Mem. I. 157 Air coloured, scarcely 
carnale, or a flesh. 1882 Carden 14 Oct. 341/1 The names 
of the best varieties, .are. .Perfection, flesh. 

6. Short for flesh-side (of a i*kin'l ; see 13. 

1839 Ure 378 It [the leather] is then .. slicked ^ 

upon the flesh with a broad smooth lump of glass. 1851 
Mayhew Land. Labour I. 443 The skin is ‘ split', .into two 
portions. That known as the ‘ grain * . . The other portion, 
the ‘flesh'. 1870 Eng. Mech.r\ Feb. 534/2 Oil them [skins], 
flesh and grain. 

II, Extended and figurative uses (chiefly of 
Biblical origin). I 

7 . Onds {cnvii) flesh ; one’s near kindred or de- ! 

scendants. Now rare exc. in Flesh and blood. 
Also, one flesh : said (after Gen. ii. 24, i Cor. vi. 
16) of husband and wife to express the closeness , 
of the relation created by marriage. ' 

rxoooiELFR!Cf?£'w.xxxvii.27 He ys ure brol>or& ure fiasc. 
CX300 Harrow. Hell 196 Mi leve moder wes Boren and 
shaped of thi fleyhs. X382 Wycuf Isa. Iviii. 7 Thi flesh 
thou shalt not despise. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 71 
Your grace, lackyng twoo suche portions of j’our owne , 
fleshe [your two sons]. 1555 Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr, 
(Arb.) 50 Owre brootherne, owre flesshe, & owre bones. 
1694 Congreve Double Dealer \i. if Marriage makes man 
and wife one flesh. 1819 SHEiXEYCr«fi 1. iii. 104 What, if i 
we. .were his own flesh, His children and his wife? 

8. That which has corporeal life. All flesh^^ each 
flesh {^omnis caro^ Vulg. = Hebraistic Gr. ttaao. 

edp^): all animals; in narrower sense, all man- 
kind. So t -hlo flesh : nobody on earth. »|' A piece \ 
of flesh : a human being, sample of humanity. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. cxxxv[i]. 26 He cac afedeS fltecsea seshwylc. 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 6 iElc flaesc gesihS godes hale. 
CX250 Gen. Ex. 591 Ho was ilc fleis on werll]de sla5en. 
ax3oo E. E. Psalter exHv. 2X Blisse sal alle flesche with- 
al Unto hall name es hisse, ^1380 Wycuf Sel. If^hs. II. 
400 But 3if J>es dmes shulen be abreggid }>er shulde not 
be saved ech fleish. 02450 tr. De Imitntione m, Jxii, ]>ou , 
art flesshe and non aungell. 1335 Coverdale yVr. xvii. 5 | 
Cursed be the man ,, that taketh flesh for his arme. 1599 . 
Shaks. Much Ado iv, ii, 85 As pretty a peece of flesh as any 
in Messina. x6si Bible Dan. li. xi The gods, whose dwell- 
ing is not with flesh, 1630 Prynne Anti-Armin, 124 What 
flesh, what person could be saued? 16321'. Taylor 
^udgent, 1. 11. xU. (1642) 367 Julius Cesar, one of the most 
. .valiant pieces of flesh that ever was, 1662-3 Pepvs Diary 
X7 Feb., He had a great secret to tell me, such as no flesh 
knew but himself. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II, 195 All flesh 
died. X847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks, (Bohn) 1 , 297 
He.. visits worlds which flesh cannot enter. 

9 . The physical or material frame of man ; the 
body. Obs. exc. in Biblical allusions. + To be free 
of ends flesh : to expose oneself boldly in battle. 

In the 16th c. versions of the Apostles’ Creed the earlier 
expression ‘the resurrection of the flesh’ resurrectio 
carnis) was changed to ‘ the resurrection of the body * 
BeoWulf 4840 No kon lange wais feorh sekelinges flaisce 
bewunden, c 1x75 Land. Horn. 63 Gif . . to he flesce scrud 
and claS. 12. . Creed in Rel. Ant. I 282 Hie hlevc in . . 
arysnesse of flesse & eche lif. a 1300 Cursor M. 22785 
(CJolt.) pat like flesh l>at we haue nu, pan sal we haue. 
C2400 Pty/ner In iiiy fleysch y schal se god my 

saueour. cisoo melusine xxxvi. 250 He deffended vygour- 
ously his flesshe. X556 Aurclio <5- Isab (x6o8) Eviij, The 
grete colde penetrethe youre delicat fleshes ^ 1^7 Marston 
What you will v, A true magnanimous spirit should . . with 
his own flesh dead his flesh. 1634 Habinctok Castara 
(Arb.) 133 My frighted flesh trembles to dust. X724 De Fob 
Mem. Cavalier 132 They, .were as free ol their flesh 
as we. 

b. In {the') flesh : in a bodily form, in a cor- 
poreal nature or state ; also, in life, living. After 
the flesh : in bodily appearance or likeness. 

1382 Wycuf 2 Cor. v. 16 If we knowen Crist vp [1388 aftir] 
the fleisch [Tindale 1526 after the flehsse.- Similarly in 
later versions]. 1382 — Phil. i. 23 For to be with Crist, it 
is moche more bettere ; forsoth for to dwelle in fleisch, it is 
nedeful for _5ou._ 0x449 Pecock Repr. i. xv, 83 That we 
schulen rise in fleisch aftir oure deeth. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
HI. xlii. 273 To preach Christ come in the flesh. 1727 De 
Foe Hist. Appar. i. (1840) 14 St. Paul, .did speak there of 
seeing Christ in the flesh. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. vi, 
The minutes passing on, and no Mrs. W. in the flesh ap- 
pearing. X874 Morley Compromise (1886) 162 We all know 
in the flesh liberal catholics and latitudinarian.protestants, 
\Nho [etc.]. 

c. The body (of Christ) regarded as spiritually 
‘eaten’ by believers; also applied mystically to 
the bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

cioooAgs. Cof/. John vi. 55. 0x200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 97 
Pat huscl pe 50 understonden is his holt fleis and his blod. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 15234 (Gott.) Takes and ete of pis bredd, 
for flesse pan es it mine. 0x380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks, 

II. xio Jif ;e eeten pe fleish of mannis sone, and drynke 
his blood. 1558 Bp. White Serm. in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. 
App. Ixxxi. 279 Adore the same flesh m subsUince. x6st 
C. CAR'nvRiCHT Cert. Relig. 1. 59 Saint Remigius &c. affirme 
the fle.sh of Christ to be in the Sacrament. 1875 Hymns 
A,^ 4 ' M., * How, my tongue * iv, True bread He maketh By 
His Word His Flesh to be. 

t d. As a profane oath, God^s flesh ! Hence in 
1 7-1 8th c. in ejaculations, as Flesh L Flesh and 
flre / Cf. Odds-tlesh. Ohs. 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. XT. 212 Godis flessh & his fet & hise 


fjTie woundis Am more in his 'mynde pan pe memorie of his 
foundours. 1695 Congreve iii. xv, rie.sh, you 

don’t think I’m false-hearted, like a Land-Man. X70X Cibber 
Lcnfc Makes Man ii. i, -Flesh and Fire I do but speak to 
her, Man, 2728 Vanbr. & Cib, Prov, Hush. i. i. 29 Flesh 1 
I thought we should never ha’ got hither 1 

10 . The animal or physical nature of man ; 
human nature as subject to corporeal necessities 
and limitations. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 41 Witudlice 'se gast is hrsd, 
and p£Et fltesc j*a untrum. aizz^ Ancr. R.\y2 Ine bitter- 
nesse of flesche, bereS Godes rode. ^1300 Bekct 259 The 
here hedudenext hisliche,hisfleschesmaister to beo. ^1384 
Chaucer H. Fame 1. 49 But that our flessh ne hath no 
myght To understond nyt ar>'ght. 1393 Lancu P. PI. C. 
TV. 59 Hit is bote frelete of flesch. 1526 Filgr. Perf. (W. de ^ 

W. ' 1531) 8 b, They must despyse ..all delectacyons of the 
flesshe,^ 1559 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade iv. Flesh is soft And 
yeldes it sehe to pleasure that it loueth. x6oz Shaks, Han:. 

III. i. 63 The Heart -ake, and the thousand Naturall shockes 
That Flesh is heyre too. 1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 
X29 Flesh is loath By meditation to fore see How [etc.]. 
1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxx, But though she had found 
trouble in the flesh, her spirit knew none. X883 Froude 
Short Str/d. IV. i. iii. 40 The archbishop retired to his see 
to afflict bis flesh 'with public austerities. 

b. In expressions relating to the Incarnation. 
The days of his flesh : the period of his earthly life. 

C xooo Ags. Gosp. John 1. 14 piet word waes flsesc Jeworden, 
e X200 Ormin X920T, & Godess Word iss makedd flash. 
<1x250 Orison our Lord 6 in O. E. Pfisc, 139 Pi goddede 
wes ihud in fieysse. axy:^ Cursor PI. 14342 (( 2 ott.), J haf 
tan flexs emang mine aun. 1382 Wyclif Heb. v. y The 
which in the dayes of his fleisch offringe preieris and 
bisechin^is to God. *642 Rogers^ Naaman 2 Our Lord 
Jesus himselfe all the dales of his abasement and flesh ' 
endured them, 

11 . The sensual appetites and inclinations as 
antagonistic to the nobler elements of hnman nature. 
In theological language (after St. Paul’s use of 
<rdpf) applied more widely to the depraved nature 
of man in its conflict with the promptings of the 
Spirit. Sins of the flesh : esp. those of unchastity. 

rx2oo Vices Virtues (1888) 23 And foljeS hire flesches 
wille, a X300 Cursor M. 10103 (Cott.) Ic am. .wit thrin fas 
hi-thrett, pis werld, my fleche, pe warlau als. 1382 Wycuf 
Rom. viii. 8 Thei that ben in fleisch, mown not plese to God. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p If pat a man wipstonde , . pe 
firste entisynges of his flelsshe. Hew NoUbr. Mayd ' 

237 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 11 The devjdl, his flesshe, The 
worlde all fresshe. Provoke hym day and nyght. 1642 
Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. v. ix. 391 , 1 know what Flesh will 
object, <1x729 Clarke Serm. i Cor. xiii. 3 Wks. (1738) 
xlviii. 300 Disapprorini: the opinions of those whom a man 
sincerely thinks to be in the wrong, is not a work of the 
Flesh. 1823 Shelley Hellas 156 By. . conquering penance 
of the mutinous fie.sh. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II, 423 
Things which tend to the gratlflcatlon of the flesh. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

12 . General relations : a. simpleattrib. (sense l), 
as '\flesh'budget^ 'bunchy -burden, frame, -pimple, 
pistol {^flg> of a person), -rind, -stuff ; (sense 4), as 

flesh-ax, f -broth, -diet, \-kind, f -kit, + -market, 
meal, f -pic, -provision, -stall, •^-victtfal; (sense 
5), as flesk-tint ; (sense 9), as flesh-kinsman ; . 
(sense 10, li), as flesh-delight, -Inst, 

X424 in Kennett Par, Antig, (1818) II. 255 Et in magna 
secure vocal, *fieschaxe xv. den. 1676 Wiseman Surgery 
II. xii. 204 Her Leg being extreamly emaciated . . 1 advised 
the bathing it with “Flesh-brolh. 1592 Nashe P.Penilesse 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 72 That sur/it-swolne Churles might 
bee constrained to carrie their *flesh budgets from place to 
place on fooie. 1841 Browning Pippa Inirod. 90 Plump as 
the *flesh.bunch on some Turk bird’s poll. 1605 Sylvester 
tr. Hove's Profit Imprisonm. (fzj Here below this fraile 
*flesh-burden tyes him. Ibid. 218 Mid the *flesh-delights 
to rust in idle ease. X731 ARiJUTHNOT./ 4 /i/w«/.r i. vi.yi. § 5 
Acidity in the Infant may be cur’d by a *Flesh-Diet in the 
Nurse. 1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 210 Some, that Christ 
Received His *flesh-frame of the elements. x86o Farrar 
Orig.Lnug.yx. 130 Language is the*flesh-garmcnt of thought. 
17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 357 A good Quantity of Bread and 
Sweetmeats . . but little of *Flesh-kind. c 1300 Cursor M. 
20068 (Edin.) lohan pat was his *fles kinseman. 1575 Rich- 
tnond. JkV/A (Surtees) 255 , 1 ^fleshekytt, ijA as^ooCursor 
M. T7227(G6tt.) Mi *^flcss lust to fulfill. 1535 Coverdalf. iCor. 

X. 25 what soener is solde in the *fieshmarket that eate. 
1766 Wesley yrnl. 13 June, I began preaching in the flesh- 
market. 1748 Anson’s Voy. iil. ii. 313 Instead of one reason- 
able *flesh-meal, they were now scarcely satisfied with 
three. x6x6-6x Holyday Persius 336 I’m pleas’d now Upon 
the people to bestow a doal Of oile and *flesh-pies. 1587 
Mascall Govt. Cattell \. (1653) 13 Barbes, which., will 
grow and hang like ^flesh-pimples under his tongue. 1608 
blACHiN Dumb Knight iiu in Hazl. Dodsley A. 164 My 
noble firelock of a *flesh pistol, X79S Burke On Scarcity 
Wks. VII. 411 Another cause, .tended to produce a scarcity 
in *flesh provision. 1593 Nashe Christ’s ST. Wks, (Grosart) 

IV. 173 It had stript his soule foorih of his *fleshe rinde. 
14.. Medulla in Cath. Angl. 135 note, Laniatorlum, a 
*fflessh .stal. 1855 Browning By the Fireside xxiv, Your 
soul .. Piercing its fine *flesh-Stuff, 1838 Dickens Hick. 
Hick. X, A bnghc salmon *flesh-tint. 1562-3 Wr/ 5 Elis. 
c, 5 § II In sparing and encrease of *Fleshe Yictuall of this 
Kealme. 

b. objective, as flesh-eater, -former, -maker, 
-plcaser, '\-iaxvcr, ^-vourer sbs. ; flesh-pleasing 
vbl. dCi.\ flesh-amazing, -comuming, -devouring, 
-eating, -enragmg, -mangling,-pleastng, '^-tawing, 
-transpiercing ppl. adjs. 

1679 Kcack Clariotfs Lozfcrn. v. 285 Hark I do.si not hear 
that ^flesh-amazing cry? 1603 J. DKyies Microcosnws 
(Grosart) 63/1 Streight away they weare . .With *fiesh-con- 
suming fleshly fr^e delight. 16^ — Holy R code (Grosart) 


22/1 The Monster ^Flc-sb-deuouring Death. 2616 J. La.vc 
Conin. Sqr.'s T. x. 433 Not Diomedes horse (*fleshe eatr of 
men) had e’ar th’obedience this atchiv’d o’re them. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ. ii, xiv. § 110 (1875) 3x5 Among 
animals the flesh-eaters cannot exist without the plant-eaters. 
1592 Nashe P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 73 We are such 
^flesh-eating Saracens. <r x6x8 J. Davies Wittes pilgrimage 
(Grosart)39/2*Flesh-enraging Lust. 1873 E. Smith Foods 
6 The dmsjon of foods into the two great classes of '’’flesh- 
fomers and heat-generators. 1550 Bale Eng. Votaries ir. 
Eijb, Callynge bothe hym & his masmongers pulpifices, 
that is to saj’e, *fleshe-makers. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab vni. 
179 The ^flesh-mangllng scourge. 1586 Whetstone Eng. 
Mirror One of these *fleshpleasers was the heretique 
Corinthius. 1647 Trapp Comm. Epist. 176 His watchfull 
soul, displeased deeply with that *flesh-pleasin| force. 1677 
Horneck Gt. Law Consid. iv. {1704) 128 He.. is enticed to 
idleness, to *flesh-pleasing. 0x050 Siippi. AElfrids Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 189 Lanio, uel lanista, uel camifex .. 
flffictawere Isic PIS.]. 1609 J. DA\iES-Holy Roode (Grosart) 
ii/r On his virgin skin. .*Flesh-tawing Whips engrosse the 
deeds of Hate ! Ibid. 13/1 *Flesh-transpiercing Thornes. 
1533 Tindale Supper of Lord Cv, Thys carnall '‘fleshe 
vowerer and fleshly Jewe. 


• c. instrumental, etc., as flesh-clogged, -clouded, 
-freed, -gorged, -manured, -sttielling. 

1847 Craig, ' * ------ 

Truth 2x5 This will e 

5opl. 2647 H. More Cupids Confiict ix, Earthly m 
Discern not this ‘“flesh-clouded Deity. 0x599 Sylvester 
Epit. Death B. Hicolson Wks. (Grosart) II. 339/1 Friends. , 
Whose ■“flesh-freed Souls are henceforth free from sinning. 
1878 Browning La Saisias 437 A touch . . lifts his spirit 
where, flesh-freed, Knowledge shall be rightly named so. 
1804 J. Grahame Sabbath {1808) 45 The croak of “flesh- 
gorged ravens. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T, ^Vks. (Grosart) IV. 
94 A newe storie of *flesh-manured earth haue they cast 
vpon it. 1627 May Lucan vr. (1635) K vij b, Their ashy 
garments, and *flesh-smelling coales. 

d. similative, as flesh-like ad}.; flesh-pink, -red 
adj. and quasi-sb. Also Flesh-coloured a. 

1552 Huloet, “Fleshlike .. 1653 Walton 

Angler 166 Carps have .. apiece of flesh-Hke-fish in their 
mouth like a tongue. 1882 Garden 17 June 432/1 In colour 
it is a beautiful *flesh-pink. 18x9 Children Chem. Anal. 
380 A faint “flesh red colour. 1843 Portlock Geol. 219 
Crystals, .of a yellowish-white or light flesh-red, 

13 . Special comb. : flesh-bag {slang'), a shirt ; 
fflesh-baste v. (sJce qiiot. 1 611); also (after 
Baste z'.S) to beat about the body; flesh-beam 
t^fleshing-bcatir, flesh-bird, one that lives upon 
flesh; a carnivorous bird; i* flesh-board, ? =* 
fleshing-bonrd ; f flesh-brand, a mark burnt 
into the flesh; hence '[•flesh-branded pa.pple.x 
+ flesh-bred a., thoroughly trained (in crime) ; 
f flesh-broker, slang (see quots.) ; so f flesh- 
brokery ; flesh-brush, a brush used for nibbing 
the surface of the body, in order to excite the cir- 
culation ; f flesh-company, sexual intercourse ; 
t flesh-crook, ? akind of fork'with hooked prongs ; 
cf. Flesh-hook ; flesh-crow, a dialect name for 
the carrion {Corvus corond); f flesh-day, 
a day on ■which flesh may be eaten; + flesh- 
dresser, 1 applied to the beadle who flogged pros- 
titutes ; flesh-fallen a., emaciated ; fflesh-father, 
a father * after the flesh an earthly father ; flesh- 
flea, the chigoe, Sarcopsylla penetrans {Cent. 
Diet.') ; f fiesh-fonding, the act of gratifying 
fleshly appetites or desires ; flesh-fork, a fork 
for removing meat from the pot; flesh-germ, 
a synonjm of Sarcophyte {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1884) ; 
flesh-glove, a glove used to stimulate the cir- 
culation by rubbing the flesh ; f flesh - glue « 
Sakcocolla.; »!• flesh-hold, flesh enough to be 
held with the teeth; flesh-juice, 'the reddish, 
acid liquid which is contained in dead muscle* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884); flesh-knife 
knife; flesh-leech, a physician for the body; 
-f* flesh-marked pa.pple., having a mark on the 
body (cf. flesh-hranded) ; flesh-quake [after the 
analogy of Earthquake], a trembling of the body ; 
flesh side, the side of a skin that was nearest 
the flesh (see 6); 'the rough side of a leather 
belt * (Lockwood); + flesh-spades {humorous), the 
finger-nails ; f flesh-string, a muscle ; f flesh- 
tailor, humorously, one who sews up wounds ; a 
surgeon ; flesh-taster, an officer appointed to test 
the wholesomeness of meat ; f fleshtimber, 
corporeal matter ; i* flesh-time, a time when flesh 
may be eaten; flesh-traffic, 'the slave trade 
(Adm. Smyth) ; flesh-wound, a wound that does 
not extend beyond the flesh. 

x8x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., *Fiesh-bag, a shirt. 1820 
London Plag. I. 29 'They are often without a . 

their backs. i6ix Cotcr., t7/<ifrr .. to *ficsh-bast, o 
downe the lyning of a garment, thereby to keepe . _ 
sagging. 1639 Shirley Rez>- iv. h. S'”;/ 

to ’flesh-basie one another. X 79 ® uncoffined 

Man of Forlnno Poems (1663) =63 O er h.s •'"Mtonea 

limbs The fiodclng “flesh-birds ^casrs Cor/sc. 

ham Roc. 11 . 86, j. •fleschbord. or di-i- 

105 mether all Wilches have " No ’eg,/. A 
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jDzV/, Cant. Crctu^ *Fles 7 t-hrvJ:crt a Match*maker; also a 
Bawd. Jhid.^ Spiritnal^esh-broker^ a Parson, a 1643 W, 
CAR-nvRiGHT Ominary v. iv. (1651) 86 She .. that is So 
expert grown in this *flesh Brokerj’, 1704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymiu (1718} 197 Chafing of the Skin, or . . the Use of the 
*Flesh-Brush. Cassell's Family Mag. Feb. 143/2 Fric- 

tion with rough towels and flesh-brush. 1522 World Child 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 273 The Son of God sickerly Took flesh 
and blood of the Virgin Mary, Without touching of man’s 
.^flesh-company. 1465 Keg. Gild Corp. Chr. York (1872) 255 
Et j fustinula vocata *fleschcroke. 1576 E, Johnson m 
Durham Depos.^ (Surtees) 312 If ther were a hundrethe 
devils of hell, .with fleshecroks in their hands.. he wold run 
throughe them all to hir, 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Brit. Birds 82 Carrion Crow {pCorvus coroneY so called from 
the bird's habit of feeding on the flesh of dead animals; 
whence also. .*Flesh crow, Anc. Cookery in Househ, 

Ord. (1700) 429 Tempur horn, on fyssheday wyth wyn, and 
on *flesheday with broth of flesh. 1584-5 Act vj Eliz. 
c. ir § 4 To utter and sell all maner of Sea Fish upon 
any Flesh Daye in the Weeke. 1674 Josselvn Yoy. Ne^v 
Eng. 13 Three flesh dayes in the week.. 1620 IMelton 
Astrolog. 33 Tom Todd and his fellow ^flesh-dressers. 1876 
Tennyson Harold \.i, Am I not Work-wan, *fiesh-faHen? 
iB;^ Whitby Gloss.^ Flesh-fallen^ bodily pined. 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS, xxxii. 240 hedde bojje 
on *flesch-fadur. 1558 Grimalde Cicero's Ojffices Prcf. to 
Rdr., In ryotting and banketing or in outragious *flesh- 
fondlnges. 1662 South Serm, (1823) I. 109 To scour the 
■*^flesh-forks, 1879 Miss Jackson Word-lk., Flesh- 

forky a long, two-pronged iron fork for getting up meat out 
of a pot or caldron. 18x8 Sporting Mag. II. 225 Rubbing. . 
my body, .with the mohair "^flesh-glove. 1659 Rowbotham 
Gate Lang. Uni. xi. § 124 Frankincense, mastick, rosin, 
*flesh-glue are the juices and gums of certain trees. 1621 
Sanderson 12 Serm. (1637) 369 There was 'flesh-hould 
enough for the riming Satyrists . , U’hercon to fasten the 
sorest and the strongest teeth they had. i88r Leicesiersh. 
Gloss,^ *Flesh-kni/ey the knife used by tanners to scrape or 
pare the flesh from the hide on the ' fleshing-beam *. 0x340 
Cursor M. 27382 (Fairf.) Ri3t as *flesshe leche salle dele 
wij) diuerse saluis to saris hele. 1682 Land. Gaz. No. 1723/4 
A large bay Nag. .*Flesh-markt on the off Shoulder. 1631 
B. JoNSON Ntiv y««oTohimS6lfe 6 They may, blood-shaken 
then, Feel such a *flesh-quake to po.ssesse their po^vers, As 
they shall cry like ours. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 26 
(1822) I. 201 The fever of the soul, .renders us liable to our 
most terrible ‘flesh-quakes’. z^ysCharterin Maitland AfAA 
Edin. IV. (T753)2p8 That none of the 'Trade presume to brock 
sheep-skins on the Rim or ^Flesh-side. 1792 J. Belknap 
Hist. Nevj-Hampshire III. 159 Skins,, with the flesh sides 
together, 1749 Fielding Tom yones xi. viii. The injury 
done to the beauty of her husband by the '’‘flesh-spades of 
Mrs. Honour. 1587 Golding De Mornay xtv, 225 Wee see 
in mansbody-.agrcatenomberofsinewes,'’‘Fle.shstrings, and 
knitters. 2633 Ford 'I'is Pity hi. vii, Here's a stitch fallen 
jn my guts; oh for a *flcsh-tailor quickly*. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 403 Four aleconners, and four '"flesh-taster.s. 
x86o W. White All round Wrckln xx. (ed. 2I 195 The 
‘hardware village’, a,s folk called it (Birmingham], with,. an 
ale-tuster and a flesh-taster arnong its functionarie.s. a Z225 
Leg. Keith, 1188 Nes nawt iteiet^to ke treo t>er he deide 
upon, to drahen, buien ^fieschtimber. <:^X4S0 Holland 
Henulat 696 In “flesche tyme, quhen the fische war away 
fiemyt. x6xx Cotcr., flesh-time. <1x674 Claren- 

don Hist. Reb. XIV. I1704) in. 397 Poor Wogan . . receiv’d 
upon a Party an ordinary *flesh wound. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Expi. 1 . XXIX. 398, I hit . . one of our dogs, .luckily a flesh- 
wound only. 

Flesh (flej), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trails. To reward (a hawk or hound) with a 
portion of the flesh of the game killed, in order to 
excite his eagerness in the chase. Hence in wider 
sense, to render (an animal) eager for prey by the 
taste of blood. 

1530 Paucr. 551/a Flesshe, as we do an hounde, whan 
we gyve him any parte of a wylde beest to encourage hym 
to ronne wel. 1576 Turberv. I'enerie 131 Those rewardes 
. .will much better flesh and encourage the houndes. 1609 
Holland Amm. Marccll. xxyin. xiii. 346 Ravening foules 
made more cruell and eagre with the last of blond that had 
so fleshed them. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 An old 
bitten cur, that being fleshed to the game, will not be 
staved off. a 1743 Savage Valentine's Day 7 No crocodile 
.there flesh’d with prey appears, x7Sx Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1770) I. viii. 70 Before they had fleshed the hounds, he 
recollected himself. 

2. transf. and fig. a. To initiate in or inure to 
bloodshea or warfare. • 

1530 Palsg. 416/2 He his fleshed and accustomed to 
kyll men lyke shepe. ai6tt Forman Diary 8 Simon 
would not shrink for a bluddi nose with any boye, for he 
was then thorowly fleshed. x^6 Sir J, Temple Irish 
Rebell. 86 Flesht and blooded in the slaughter of many 
thousands of the English nation. X704 J. Blair in W. S. 
Perry Hist. Coll. Amcr. Coll. Ch, I. xjo Soldiers well 
fleshed in blood.. can’t endure to be reduced to private life 
again, 1826 E. Irving Babylon I. n. 143 France. .had 
been well fleshed in the work of blood by maiming and 
wounding herself. 1863 Kinglake Cr/wf<i (1877) II. iv. 41 
He fleshed his troops by indulging them with enterprises 
against the enemy’s posts. 

f b. Hence, To initiate tii, innre or habituate to 
any practice ; to render inveterate, harden (in -wrong 
doingl. Also, to render (errors or vices) inveterate. 

, 1581 Savilk Tacitus'^ Hist. 111. xv, 11591^ 123 To theende 
that the souldiers, .might be enured and fleshed in ciuill 
spoile. 1597-8 Bi'. Hall Sat. iv. vi. 52 When he is ence 
fleshed to tnc Pre.s5e..Hc sends forth thraucs of Ballads 
10 the .sale. 1664 H, More Myst.^ Inig. xii. 153 Were 
not this a mere method of fleshing men in leudness 
and wickedness. 1665 Gi-snvill Scepsis Sci. x. 53 Yet 
.others [Errors] .arc so flesht in us, that they m.Tintaln their 
interest upon the deccptibiHty of our decayed Nature. 
X704 SwivT T. ywi Wk.s. 1760 1 . 53 Fleshed at these smaller 
.sports, like young wolves, they grew up in time to be 
.oimblc. 


c. To inflame the ardour, rage, or cupidity of 
(a person) by a foretaste of success or gratification 
(cf. fusil ) ; to incite, animate. ? Ohs. 

. r573 G. Harvey Le(terd>k. (Camden) 28 Being fles.shid 
and animatld as.hc was bi his tutors preamble. ?cx6oo 
Distracted EmPtx. i. in Bullen O. PI. HI. 242 There is no 
devyll in me.. That could have fle.sht me to thy violent 
deathe. 16x2-5 Bp. Hall ConiemJ^l., O. T. viii. iv, The 
Israelites were so fleshed with their former victorie, that 
now they think no walls, .can stand before them. x66o 
* 1 *. M. Hist. liidepend. iv. 56 ITie newes of this victory so 
fleshed our bloodhounds that they began to boast above 
measure. X67X Shadwell Humourist iv, This.. Bully., 
was flesh’d, and would needs show his valour upon my 
shoulders, xvoo DseenTJH Fables^ Ajax ^ Ulysses 137 Him, 
flesh’d with slaughter, and with conquest crown’d. 

3. To plunge (a weapon, etc.) into the flesh. Also 
(originally with allusion to i or 2 ’a), To fesh ones 
(tjtaiden, virghi) S7vord: to use it for the first time 
upon flesh, to fight one’s first battle. 

1590 Marlowe ^nd Pi. Tamburl. iv. i. He . . Beats down 
our foes, to flesh our taintless .swords. 2597 Sh.\ks. 2 Hen. I K, 
IV. V. 133 The wilde Uogge Shall flesh his tooth in euery 
Innocent. 2622 Dekker Virg. Mar/ir j. Wks. 1873 IV. 8 
Antonius, so well hath flesh'd his maiden sword. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. XX. 461 Impatient strait to flesh his virgin-sword. 
x866 Comh. Mag. Afay 630 These rude retainers, .some- 
times finish by fleshing their knives to the haft in each 
other. X867 F. Francis *''• (>88o) 113 The barbs 

of the hooks not being fleshed in them. 

b. transf. ssn^fg. 

a 1592 Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 231 To see the 
brethren di.sinherited, To flesh their anger one vpon 
another. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. iv. 575 [He] flesht 
his Courage first in Saxon Blood. X814 Byron Corsair w. 
i. 17 All. .seek To flesh their glowing valour on the Greek. 
1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. lyQXexVs have been in the habit 
of fleshing their wit upon it. 1870 Lowell A mong my Bks. 
Ser. 1. (18^3) 372 The poor youth, just fleshing his maiden 
pen in criticism. 

c. To gratify (Inst- or destntetive rage). 

i6ot Shaks. Alls Well iv. Hi. 19 This night he fleshes his 
will in the spoyle of her honour. xBx8 Scott Hrt.^ MMl. 
Hi, He intended to. .break into Butler’s peaceful habitation, 
and flesh at once his appetite for plunder and revenge. 

4. To clothe (a skeleton) with flesh ; to embody 
in flesh. Also with outy over. Chiefly_;^. 

<tx66z Fuller Worthies i. (1662) 2 This bare Sceleton of 
Time, Place, and Person must be fleshed with some 
pleasant passages. 2862 ^V. Bril, Rev. Afay, 5x9 7 ’he 
strong imagination has difficulty enough to gel fleshed, .so 
as to dwell in common human forms. 2879 Blaclnv, Mag. 
Aug, 212 The making of man — a skeleton gradually fleshed 
over. x886 G. Allen Maimie's Sake xi, A^ dainty bit of 
. .word-painting, fleshed out and rendered thinkable, 
fb. To make fleshy; to fatten. Ohs. 

a 2682 Sir T, Browne Tracts 215 To restore and well 
Flesh them, they commonly gave them Hogs Flesh. 268* 
^nd Plea for Nonconformists i 61 *he Rooks, the Informers, 
..hope to flesh themselves by picking the bones of the 
Nonconformists. 

fg. a 2627 Middleton Spanish Gipsy iv, Flesh me with 
gold, fat me with silver. 

5. Lcatl\er-manuf. To remove the adhering 
flesh from (a skin or hide). 

1777 (see Fleshing 2]. 18^ Times 27 Sept. 12/6 Un- 
hairing, fleshing, and scudding all kinds of skins. 2885 A. 
Watt Leather Manitf. x. zzo After the hair is removed the 
hides are fleshed. 

6 . To paint flesh-colour. 

2862 Mayhew Lend. Labour III. zoofi For colour- 
ing we (photographers] charge 3d more. .We flesh the face 
..and bliie-the coat and colour the tablecloth. 

Flesh and blood. 

1. Used as representing the material of which 
man’s physical frame is composed ; the body. In 
fesh and blood : in a bodily form, or in a living 
form. To take fesh and blood ; to become incarnate. 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter x\n. ii He maked his son to 
take fleisse and blode, 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. ir. 153 
Whaniie hit hadde of J»e (foide) flesch and blod ytake. 
1509 Pari. Dcvylles Ixxii, l..toke fle^he and blode a 
mayde within. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i, i. 186, X would see 
his own person in flesh and blood. 2874 Blackie Self-Cult. 
39 A student ought to be.. careful about.. the sound condi- 
tion of his flesh and blood. 

jig, r86r O’Currv I.cct. MS. Materials 253 A skeleton, 
to be at some future time clothed with flesh and blood. 

b. Alankind ; an individual man or men. Also 
prcdicatively To be fesh and blood', to be human, 
have human feelings or weaknesses, 

c x66o Ags. Gosp. Alatt. xvL 27 Hit |>e ne onwreah flmsc 
nc blod. 160X SiCAKS. Alls Well 1. iii. 38 A wicked crea- 
ture, as you and all flesh and blood are. 2636 Ma5.sikcek 
Gi. Dk. Florence 11. iii, 1 am flesh and blood, and have 
affections Like other men. 2694 Congreve Double Dealer 

I. i, Alaskwell is flesh and blood at 'best. 283* Blachto. 
'Mag. July 61/2 British flesh and blood were sacrificed 
to the theories of cold-blooded political economists. 1874 
L. Stex'Hen Hours in Library 11802) I. x. 346 Our grand- 
fathers were human' beings, .in Walpole’s pages they are 
still living flesh and blood. 

0 . Humannatiifc withitsemotionsand infiniiities, 

r 1A50 ir, De Imitailone lit. xxx. My god, lete Hot flesshe 
and blode oucrcome me. 2598 Sylvester Dit Bartas n. i. 

II. Impostdre 484 Hcer I conceive that flesh and bloud will 
brangle. x68r Drvden Abs. A- Achit, 96 And Xvliat was 
harder yet to flesh and-blood, 'Hicir gods disgraced. 2724 
Pore Epil. Rozve's Jane Shore 4g A piece of falling flcsli 
and blood. 284^^ Dickkss Ma*’t. Chuz. vii, There arc 
certain things which flesh and blood cannot bear. 

d. HaWng actual human existence. 

1814 Miss_ FuRRiitK Inker, ix. A real fie.h and blood j 


living person. i8«i T. A. Troixoie La. Bcala I. ; s 
Those other flesh and blood visitors. * ‘ 

2. (One’s) near kindred. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4129 (Cott.) He. .es your aun fless and 
blod. 1393 Gower Couf. 1 . 149 He ne shulde h'ls counsril 
hide From hir that, .was so nigh flesshe and bloud. 2562-87 
Foxe A.fy M. (2631) III. XI. 132/2 This sorrowful! sjghuf 
his owne flesh and bloud could nothing nioue him. 2596 
Shaks, Merch. V. n, ii. 98. 2855 Milman Lat. Chr. v.^ 
Athanasias. .had not spared his own flesh and lilood.* ' ’ 

3. slang. Brandy and port in equal quantities. 

. 2825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 294 Draughts com- 
posed of bishop and flesh and blood. 

4. The plant Potcntilla Torincntilla\ also, the 
name of a kind of apple. 

2853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord.’jz Tonnentil.. 
The plant itself, under the name Flesh-and-BIood. is 
a popular astringent medicine for children. 288* DreonsL 
Plant-n.y Flesh and Blood, .a certain kind of Apple. 

Fle'sll-colovir. [f. Flesh r^. + Colour.] The 
colour of the flesh (of a ‘white’ human being) .as 
seen through the skin ; usually employed to denote 
a tint composed of ‘ a light pink with a little 
3 'ellow’ (O’Neill 

x6xi CoTGR-, Baillety a pale red, or flesh colour. 1674 Jos- 
selyn Fqy, New Eng. 74 The flesh of it [water-melon] is 
of a flesh colour. x88a Garden 15 July 58/2 Flowers of fine 
substance and form .. flesh colour, suffused with pink, 
b. attrib. ox adj.-—n^rX. 

X7XX Addison Sped. No. 13 7 3 He once gave him a Ripp 
in nis flesh-colour Doublet, 

Fle'sh-colouredi a. Of the colour of flesh. 

X7S* Sir J. Hill Hist, Anim. 95 The little flesh-coloured 
actinia. 1774 Goldsm. Hist. Earth V. r. xi. its The head 
and neck are without feathers covered with a flesh-coloured 
skin on the upper part. 1840 J, Baxter LUf. Pmet. 
Agric. (ed. 4I I. 177 'The flesh-coloured clover. 1861 Miss . 
Pratt Flcnver PI. IV. 93 Flesh-coloured Speedwell. 
Fleslied(fleJ’t),///.^7. [f. FLESHj/Aandy.+-m] 

1. Clothed or furnished with flesh : chiefiy with 
some defining prefix. A\so,feshed and honed. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret.y Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.i 224 Lvtill 
..lymes of the body, and lene y flesshide. 1594 Carew 
Huarte's E.xam. Wiis{i6i6^yg6 T’o be meanely fleshed, that 
is, neither ouermuch nor verie little. 26x1 Bible (?r«.xh.2 
There came vp out of the riuerscuenwell fauourcdkine,and 
fat fleshed. 2674 Josselvn Voy. Nno Eng. 99 The Partridge 
is larger than ours, white flesht. 2748 Richardson 
W ks. 2883 VJ L 287 His loose fleshed wabbling chaps which 
hung on his shoulders, . 2852 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 11 . 
iv, § 16 Painters, .who can set the supernatural form txfoij 
us, fleshed and boned like ourselves. 2858 Hocc Life 
Shelley II, x. 316 My. .hostess asked me. .what I thought 
of the handsome, well-fie.shcd girl ? 2869 Daily AViw 30 
July, A very sleek, level-fleshed bull, 
b. of fruit (with defining prefi.':). 

2859 Jefhson Brlttam v. 63 The magnificent orange- 
fle.shed melon. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 6; 
A yellow or purple fleshed fruit. 

2. [Cf. F. acharnd."] a. Inured to bloodshea, 
hardened, b. Eager for battle, c. Animated by 
relentless hatred, bent on the destruction or injury 
of a person. Const, upon. 

a. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Illy iv. iii. 6 They were 

Villaines, bloody Dogges. a 2626 Beaum. & Ft- CustoMo/ 
Country iv. i, -\ flesh’d ruffian, „ „ 

b. 2591 Horsey Trap. (Hakluyt Soc-lafisThePolI.-wUh 

his, .now fleshed armye, as5yiuUs..townesoflheMuscovci s 

2719 D'VnrF.Y Pills I. 355 The Jacks are fierce, and Uii- 
liamites are flesh’d. ,, , ,g » 

C. C2620 7 rag. Bamavelt iv. iii. in Bullen 
II. 2777'herecan be no altonement. . Vandort isflesnd upoi 
me. 2659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 176 'I 
fleshed upon one another, that they aspired to nothing J ' 
then peace, . , 

Fleshen (fle'pn), rr. [f. Flesh • 

OE. had fxseen^ Composed of flesh. , , 

[<zxooo Prudentius Glosses in Germania 394 ^ 

Carnulentay flascene.] 2538 Goodly Ptymer I ij* .. 
a fleshen.herte, a softe herte. 2879 Farrar St, 

203 Written, .not on stonen tablets, but on fleshen tanic . 

Tlesher (flejhj). Chiefly Si. Forms: 4-7 
fles;o)har, -ir, -or, -(e)our, 7 - flesher. [l 
ii. + -Eii. Cf. Got. peisiJier-, also Flesuhewui, 
of which this may be an alteration.] 

1. A dealer in flesh, a bntcher. , 

J369 Mcm.RilonU^SI) I. 137 Joh. dcStaynby, 

14S3 Catk. Augl. 135/2 A Flcschour, ntarellamis. 
Bellenden Lizy iir. (282s) 274 He pullit nne , 
ane flescheour. <t 2651 Caloerwood Hist- vr. 

222 A flc-shiour, named Sandersone, had putt ^ . 

lawfull wife. 2826 J. Wilson Noct. ^ ’ 

286 A bit schachlin ewe-necked powney, cofi 
flesher. 1853 Reade Chr. Johnstoue 176 1 he baddi ) 

had obtained them (steaks].. at the flesher R. -i, 

transf. 2533 Bellenden Livy 11. (iSzsi.xfio J^pi 
had na litiil indlpnacioun that this Maresus su*d 
haistclie to be thair new flcschour and skurgcarc. ,, 

2. U.S. A tool for fleshing hides ;n fleshtng*kn»f j 
1885 C. T, Davis Mauuf. Leather TIjc saw-too -i 

flesher sometimes employed for dry hides. 

Hence rie*shcry(.Y<r.) ‘The business of a bmc » 
how* called (Jam. .9//’///. iSsM- . 

2483 [sec FLEsiiiinvvKKY]. 2542 dberdeenRegA^ 9 ^ 

The coun-ialc licent Jtim to \schis crah of fleshary t 

liis pennyworth.s. 1 » « rn- 

iFle-sber-. Obs. £f. Flesh v.] An cn 

2646 Gaule Cases Consc. 87 To advise them to 
in such a case ; is to be reputed, .a Favourer an 
of Witches.* 
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FLESHLY. 


rie'sh-fly. 

1. A fly which deposits its eggs (or, if ymparous, 
its lan’ffi) in dead flesh; a blow-fly (as Musca 
vomitoria or Sarcophaga cantarid). Used by 
\Yyclif to render L. cytiomyia. 

a X300 Cursor RT. 5956 Hungri flies. .To fless-fiies l>ai war 
likest. 1388 WvcLiF Fs. Ixxvii. 45 He sente a flelsch fliein to 
hem, and It eet hem. c *440 Hylton Scala Per/, (^Y. de \V. 
1494) II. xlii, There dare no flesshe fiye rest vpon the pottes 
brynke. xss6 J. Heywooo Spider 4* v. 9 A fleshe flie as 
big ns a humble bee. x558 Rowland Moujct's Thcat* Ins. 
954 The Flesh-fly. .is the biggest of all other, he hath a red- 
dish head, very greedy of flesh. 1789 G. White SeiOorne 
xvu. (18531 70 The maggots which turn to flesh-flies. 1861 
Holme tr. RIoquin-Tandon if. iv. i. 237 The Flesh Fly .. 
produces a constant buzzing noise. 

2 . fig. of persons. 

153Z hloRE Co;///!/. TiWrt/t’Wks. 715 Esaus, and repro- 
bates, and very camall fieshflye.';. x6ii Speed Hist, Gt. 
Brit. VTii. ii. § 2. 378 Those flesh flies having once lasted the 
sweet, though often beaten off, would not long bee^ kept 
away. 1782 Cowper Progr. Pr'r. 324 These flesh-flies of 
the land, Who fasten without mercy on the fair. 2825 Ma- 
caulay Ess. (1854) 15/2 If there be anything unsound, 

these flesh-flies detect it with unerring instinct. 

t Fle'shfal, a. [f. Flesh sb. + -ruL.] 

Full of flesh, fat, plump. 255 * in Huloet. 

+ Flesll-lLewer. Obs. In 4 fiessehewer, 
flesch-hewere, fleschewar, 5 fleschewer, Sc. 
fleschowar. [Cf. Du. vlceschkouwer^ MHG. 
vleischhotnuer^ A butcher. 

133S Nottingham Recotds I. 431 Flesshewergate (Views 
Carnificum). . 1379 Poll Tax Returns for Sheffield in Shef 
field Gloss. (1888) s. v., Ricardus Stub & Emma vxor ejus, 
fflessehewer, vj d. a xsfio Burgh Laws Ixiv. {Sc. Stat. 1.) 
Gif h? fleschewar graythis ivil flesche he sal restor hym f)e 
scathis bat aw be besty.s. Aberdeen Reg. 4 June, Item, 
that the fleschowaris dicht and mak dene the fleschous like 
ouke on Friday. 

Hence + riesliliewery, a slaughter-house. 

2483 Calk. Angl. 23s A Fler.che\vr>*e, camificium. 

Fle'sliliood, t -head. arch. [f. Flesh sb. + 
-HEAD, -HOOD.] a. Fleshly state or condition, b. 
The condition of being in the flesh, or becoming 
flesh ; incarnation. 

e 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) m xxx, The 
Soule myghte not that tyme for freelte of the flesshede 
suflfre it soo. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vii. 1030 
God. .who hiLSt thyself Endured this flesh-hood. 

Fle'sh-hook. 

1. A hook for removing meat from the pot. 

c»3*S in Ret. Ant. I. 292 Summe notes. .am. .kroken 

a-iveyward als a fleshoke. r2386 Chaucer Som/n, T. S7 
Ful hard it is, withfleischhok or with ouIesTo ben y-clawed. 
C2440 Promp. Parv. x66/i Flesche hooke,tfrrrt/rii,y'Hfr/w/i. 
25x4 Barclay Cyt, <5* Uplondyshm. Pref. (Percy Soc.) 50 
The scullians. .Came forth with whittles, some ocher with 
fleshhooks. 26xx Bible 2 Chron. iv. x6 The pots also, and 
the shouels, and the fleshhookes. 

fig. Bkathwait Death in Farr.?. P. ^as. /.(i848) 
27X Earth-turned, mole-eted, flesh-hook, that puls us hence. 

2. dial. (See quot.) 

x88x Leicestersh. Gioss.\ Flesh-Jiooh. an iron hook with 
a long ' stall,' used to pull hides out of the tan-pits. 

3. A hook to hang meat upon ; a * pot-hook 

1596 Kashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 64 

These roguish Arsemetrique gibbets or flesh-hookes, and 
cyphers, or round 00s. 2874 in Knight Dict.Mech, 

t Fleslx bouse* Obs. In i flaschus, 5 fl.esh- 
usse, 6 fleshows. A place where meat is killed 
or sold ; a butcher’s shop ; shambles. 

ciooo ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-WUlcker 184 Carfiale, 
fliischus. 1435 Nottinghant Rec. II. 357 Y*’ Comon 
Fleshusse in y« Setterday Mcrkeht. 2503 /Calender cf 
.Sheph. Eiij, Oon dyrk plays ful [oO tablys el of stankys 
as oon fleshows. 

Fle'sliify, t). nottce-avd. [f. Flesh - f- -( i)fy,] 
tratis. To turn into flesh. Hence Ple'shifledj^/. a. 
2768 [See Fishify .3 

Fleshiness (fle-Jinesl. Also 5 fleshnes. [f. 
•Fleshy a. -t- -ness.] The quality or state of being 
.fleshy ; fullness of flesh. 

14.. tr. Secreta Secret. cxyiKxx. (E. E. T. S.) 117 With- 
oule greet fleshnes y_n be knees. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helihe 

I. ^1541) a/i Carnositie or fleshynesse. 2581 Mulcaster 

xxi. {1887)90 Running .. abateth the fleshinesse, 
and corpulence of the body. 2641 Milton Ch. Govt. 

II. iii. (1851) 170 A diet pufhng up the soul with a slimy 
fleshinesse. 2788 Baillie in Phil. Trans, LXXVIIl. ^58 
[He] used his right hand In preference to his left.. which 
was readily discovered by. .the greater fleshiness of the arm. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 72 Flowers, with no peculiar 
fleshiness in the anthers. 2883 G Allen in Longin. Ma^. 
July 311 {Strawberries)^ Suppose any ancestral poientilla 
ever to have shown any marked tendency towards fleshiness 
in the berry. 

fig. 2644 Vaughan Sernt. 8 A Wisdom of the flesh, .a kind 
of flesh, and fleshines In the very mind and spirit, 
b. concr. A fleshy substance or growth. 

26x6 SuRFL, & Maukh. Country Fartne 83 The male hath 
no combe, as our Cockes, but in stead thereof a red fleshi- 
nesse, 

Flesbiug (fle'Jig), vbl. sb. [f. Flesh v. and jA 
+ -ingI.] 

1. The action of inciting (hounds) to the chase by 
.giving them a taste of flesh. 

1576 Turherv. Vencric 2*3 Greyhoundes will requyre 
greater fleshyng and encouragement to a Wolfe than to 
any other chace. 26x2 Cotcr., Achnmeuiettt, a fleshing. 

2. Leathcr-manuf, The action or process of scrap- 


ing off the pieces of flesh, etc., adhering to the flesh- 
side of a skin ; also pi. that which is scraped off. 

2777 Macbride in Tnaws, LXVIII. 114 The opera- 
tion called fleshing, .consists in a further scraping, with 
a particular kind cf knife.. and cutting away the jagged 
extremities and oflfal parts, such as the ears and nostrils, 
2860 lire's Diet, Arts (ed. 5) II. 676 The fleshings are 
pressed into cakes, and sold for makingglue. 2885 A. Watt 
'Leather Manuf. xxvi. 323, The unhairing and fleshing of 
calf skins. 

. 3. (See quot., and cf. Flesh sb. 6 .) 

2598 Florio Andar in Camafau^ to go a fleshing or 
a wenching, 

4. Sc. * The business of a butcher’ (Jam. Sttppl. 

lS2,0. . 

5. The distribution of the flesh on an animal. 

1876 Daily News ^/s The dainty, shapes, undeni- 

able style, and even fleshing of Sir W. C. Trevelyan’s beauti- 
ful white Irish and shorthorn cross. 

6 . pi. A close-fitting, flesh-coloured garment of a 
light material, usually of silk, worn upon the stage 
fo represent the natural skin ; also Jleshing-iights. 

1838 D. Jerrold Men ofCkaracter^ f. Runnyinede v. 
.Wks, .1864 III. 189 Mind and be. very particular with the 
fleshings, 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour {x^Si) III. 11S/2 
ThenT’m dressed up in fleshing tights. 1856 Alb. Smith 
Sheiches of Day Ser. 1. 11. i, 9 Any lovely spirit, whose silk 
fleshings move in pliant grace. 2879 Gco. Eliot Theo. 
Suck X. 178 Ophelia in fleshings. 

7. Cowb.f as fleshing-beam (see quot.) ; flesh- 
ing-board=prec. ; fleshing-iron=next ; flesb- 
ing-knife,(see quot. 1839 ); fleshing-shop, the 
place where skins are fleshed ; a beam-house. 

i83t Leicestersh. Ctoss,^ Flesh-beam or ^Fleshing-beant, 
a wooden instrument ..on which is suspended the hide to 
be dressed, for the purpose of scraping off any remains 
of the flesh, &c. 1547 Aberdeen Reg. 27 Feb., Iiem, ane 
*flesching buird, with ane fuyt and ane *flesching jrne. 
1839 UreZ^/V/. ArtsyS^ The *fleshing knife; a large two 
handled Implement with a blunt edge, and bent to suit 
the curvature of the rounded beam of the wooden horse 
upon which the hide is scraped. 2885 A. Watt Leather 
'Manuf. xxiv. 291 The goatskins, when ready for. .fleshing, 
are removed to the *fleshing shop. 

Flesbless (fle*Jles), /z. [f. Flesh yA-h - less.] 

1. Destitute of flesh. 

2586 Marlowe xst Ft. Tamburl. v. i», Death.. is seated 
on my horsemen’s spears, And on their points his fleshless 
body feeds. 1607 Deickcr Nut's Lonjur. {1842) 41 
Fleshlesse shin-bones dig’d out of graues. 1786 tr. Bcch- 
fords Vathek (i868) 113 The fleshless forms of the Pre- 
ad-amite Kings. 28« Barham Ingot, Leg.y Nell Cook, A 
fleshless, sapless, skeleton lay in that horrid well. 

ft). Without material substance ; phantom-lihe. 
a 2502 Greene Alphonsus iii. (Rtldg.) 235;/2 When thou 
know^t the certainty thereof, By fleshless visions shew it. 

2. Without superfluous flesh; emaciated, lean. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. Handy Crafts 38 He 

chooseth one [horseJ..With..Do' Sinewy shanks? strong, 
fleshless knees. 28^ Craobe Tales 36 Sheep .. fleshless, 
lank and lean. JR47 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) I. 261 
Racking pain was in her fleshless t>ones. 

*1* 3, Without meat. Ohs~ ‘ 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 787 Wortes flechles wroughle. 
frie’shliliood* Alsofleshlihead, [f, Fleshly | 
+ -head, -hood.] Fleshly state or condition, 
fleshliness, gratification of the flesh. 

c 2440 Hylton Scala Perf. {W, de W. 1494^ n. xxxii, And 
the more it is departed fro flesshlyhede the sh.Trper sighte it 
hath, c 2449 Pecock RePr. iii. vii. 319 Religiose men for- 
saking miche of worldlihode and of fleiscblihode. 

f Fle'slilily. rare. [f. Fleshly a. + -ly 2.J 
Fleshly adv. 

16x4 J. Robinson Relig. Cotnmunion 66 The most of 
them conceaving carnally or fleshlily of the Lords Covenant 
did glory in the flesh. 

Flesllliliess (flt*Jlines). \pV., fixsclicncss, f. 
fixsclic, Fleshly + -ness.] 

L fa. InO.E. : Incarnate condition, b. Fleshly 
quality or state, carnality; ‘carnal passions or 
appetites’ (J.). 

cxooo i^LFRic Horn. If. 27S Se 3e, a;fter menniscum 
wisdome, wile smeagan ymbe 5a gerj’nu Christes fla;sclic- 
nysse. 2388 WvcLiF Dent. xvii. 17 Ful many wyues.. 
drawen his [the King’s] soule to ouer myche fleischlynesse, 
2450-2530 Myrr, our Ladye 84 7'hre roaner of people 
. . were called to oure Lordes soper, and came not, for 
pryde for worldlynes'c and for fleSshelynesse. 2658 Whole 
Duly Man xvi. 343 'Tis the carnality and fleshliness of our 
hearts that makes it seem so, 2859 Taylor Logic in 
Theol. 33B That extreme creed which satisfies a sensuous 
and sensual fleshlme.ss. 

f 2. Fullness of flesh ; fleshiness. Obs.'-'* 

1552 Huloet, Fleshlines, or abundaunce of flesh called 
carnositye, camositas. 2580 Baret Alv. G 569 Grosse- 
nesse, or fleshlinesse, corpnlentia. i6xx Cotcr,, Car- 
nosiil, fleshlinesse, fulnesse of flesh, 

t Fle’sbling. Obs. rare-K [f. Flesh sb. + 
-LT.NG. Cf. worldling'] A fleshly-minded person. 

2548 Conful. N. Shaxton 1 v a. The justice^ of God . . is 
to rewarde the spirituan..with the blessynges promised, & 
the fleshlynges, the reprobate, with the plages threined. 

Flesbly (fle-JIi). a. and adv. [OE. fixscHc, 
f. fiksCi Flesh 4 - -lie, -ly A] 

A. adj. 

I. Of or pertaining to the flesh, i.e. the body. 

1, Of or pertaining to bodily appetites and indul- 
gences ; carnal, lascivious, sensual. Rarely of per- 
sons : Given up to bodily lusts; =Caenal 3 . 


c8S3 K. Alfred Bocth. x'-vxl. § i Hwast godes ina'sah we 
seegan on ha fl^sclican unkeawas. ^1000 .riiLFRic Horn. 
11. 100 Unrihtlic biS h^t se cristena mann flarscllce lustas 
;^efremme. csxoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 63 WiStieS aiu fro 
flesliche lustes, a 1300 Cursor AI. 26364 (Cotl.) Flessely 
sin es lucheri. 2382 Wyclif i Pet. ii. 11 Fleschly desijris 
..fiuen ajens the soule. CX440 Hylton Scala PerfCN. 
de W. 1494) Ii. viii, All the flesshly felynge of this synfull 
>Tnage. 2533 Frith Answ. Fisher (2829) 194 Fleshly men 
..that follow their own lusts and appetites. /1X592 H. 

5. MITH Wks.^ (1S67) 11. 410 The religion of Mahomet is 
fleshly, consisting in natural delights and corporal pleasures. 
2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 119 
Shall justice sleepe In fleshly lethargic? 27x4 Pope £“///. 
Roxoe's Jane Shore 21 The godly dame,* who fleshly failings 
damns. 2826 Scott Woodsi. xxix, What he called a fleshly 
frailty, .was in truth an attachment to strong liquors, 2872 
R. Buchanan {title) The Fleshly School of Poetry and 
other Phenomena of the day. 

• fb. Sexual; -Carnal 3 b. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 10874 (Cott.) Hu sal t brede, pat neuer 
hadd part of flessU dede of man? 2483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour'Ei\}h, [Shel coueyted tohauehisflesshelycompanye. 
2485 Act X Hen. VII, c. 4 Advoutrj', Fornication, Incest, or 
any other fleshly Inconlinency. 

f 2. Connected by, or based upon, ties of flesh 
and blood ; n.-itural. «= Carnal Obs. 

C900 Bxda's^ Hist, i. xvi. [x.wii.] (1890) 68 Da goodan 
ficdras gewuniaft heora flieslecu beam, a 2215 Juliana 5 
Hire fleschliche feder wes affrican ihaten. <1x300 Cursor 
A/. 20068 (Cott.) Saint iohan hat was his flexsii kinesman. 
24. . Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 117 This mayden was 
j his fleschly cosyn. 25x3 More in Grafton Chron. 11568) 

I II, 760 Fleshly consanguinitle. 2^78 Gude G. Ball. 
(1868) 29 We our fleschely father dreii 

3, ‘ Natural *, unredeemed, unregenerate ; = 

Carnal 5. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 19 pa flsslican wjifan. exsoo Ormin 
17276 To shiewenn himm whatt wise Flasshlike mann maj^ 
wurrhenn gast. 2526 Tindale Rom. viii. 7 That the flesshly 
mynde is enmyie against God. *550 Crowlf.v Epigr. 
1035 That wyih theyr fleshly fansey They may make it 
[Scripture] agre. 2872 Ruskin Fors Clav. xxiv. (1872) 10 
Avaricious.. in an instinctive, fleshly way. 

4. Of or pertaining to the material body, mortal ; 
material as opposed to spiritual ; human as op- 
posed to divine. The fleshly eye : the bodily eye. 
'Nosf 7‘are. » Carnal i. 

rx2oo Ormin 12x12 Ne mihhte he nohht hmvh flaishlic 
ejhess sihhhe Seen h®re [etc.], a 1225 Leg. /Calk. 914 Dus 
he sebrudde & hudde him. .wi5 ure fleschliche sebrud. 23.. 
£.E. A lift. P. A. loSr An-vnder mone so gretmerwayle No 
fleschly hert ne myjt endeure. 1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xx.xii. 

8 With hym is the fleschely arm ; with us the Lord oure 
God. 24x3 Pilgr, Sosvle iCaxton) i. i. 1x850) 2, I had made 
an ende and fully fynj’shed my fleshely pyigremage. 2435 
Misys Fireof Love fE. E. T. S.) 61 With fflescly eyn bodily. 
Hngis ar seyn. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 50 Th’ eternall Lord 
in fleshly slime Enwombed wa.s. 2607 Rowi.ands Favtofis 
Hist. 67 My golden Scepter, in a fleshly hand, Is taken 
from me by another King. 2732 Berkeley Atciphr. iv. 

§ 14, I never imagined it could be pretended that we saw 
God with our fleshly eyes. 2Q74 Blackie Self-Cult. 20 The 
soul of a man underlies his features and his fleshly frame- 
work. 

6 . Pertaining to, concerned with, or influenced 
by the present life, and considerations connected 
with it ; -worldly. Now rare, = Carnal 4. 

c 2200 Ormin 4852 All flsshlix care & serr^he. 2450-2530 
Myrr. our Ladye 33 The hartes .. of flesshely people 
be harde. 2532 Tindale Exp. i Johft (1537) 38 They 
preach hym falselye vnto theyr fleshly vauntage. a 1591 R. 
Greenham Short forme Catechising Wks. (1599) 4*^ Fleshly 
hatred of our enemies. 1648 Cro.mwell Let. 25 Nov. in 
Ann. Reg. (1765) 52 Our fleshly reasonings ensnare us. 
2798 Missionary Mag, No. 24. 217 Simplicity and godly 
sincerity, as opposed to fleshly wisdom, strongly m.Trkecl 
his character. 2875 Manning Alission H. Ghost i. 22 The 
man of flesh and blood, of fleshly reasons. 

II. With reference to flesh (as a substance). 

+ 6. Well furnished with flesh; fat, plump; = 
Fleshy i. Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylusxxi. 2199(1248) Her sidis longe, 
fleishely, smoothe, and white He gan to stroke. 2422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 226 hlen whyche 
haue fleshly theghes and not bony. 1562 Turner Baths 
8 b. They are good for them that are to fait and fleshlye. 
2652 Life Father Sarpi{j^-]S\ 97 I.ooking him in the face 
you would rather have thought it fle.shly than otherwise. 
2694 Acc. Scv. Late Voy. 11. U711) 92 They are verj’ good 
Food . . fleshly and fattish. 

7. Consisting of flesh ; =Fleshy 2 . 1 Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg, Eiva, Sub- 
staunce flesshely, bony, and cartilagynous, 2592 Spenser 
M. Hubberd io9o^TheTygre, and the Bore.. seeking to lake 
occasion Upon his fleshly corpse to make invasion. 1654 
ViLVAi.v Epit. Ess. v. Jxxx. ri6b, Caling such Animals as 
liv on Land Flesh ; and thos that dwel In Water Fish ; 
yet in Nature the Bodies of both are Fleshly. 2853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xlvi. (1856) 423 A smiling country, like a 
smiling face, needs some provision of fleshly integuments. 

b. of the heart : Soft, as opposed to ‘stony’; 
tender ; = Fleshy 2 c. 

1382 WvcuF 2 Cor. iii. 3 Not in stoony tablis, but in 
fleischly tablis of herte. 2542 Barnes Wks. (1573) 362/2 
Then takelh hee awaye our stony hart, and gcueth vs 
a fleshly hart. 2590 Marlowe 2nd Pi. Tamburl. 11. ii, 

Can there be .such .. treason in the fleshly heart of man. 

2856 Mrs. Browsing .riwn Leigh iv. 1192 Enough for me 
and for my fleshly heart To hearken the invocations of 
my kind. 

fc. Of a leaf: =Fleshv 2 d, Obs. 

2657 W. Colp:s Adam in Eden Ixviii, The common Orpine 
riselh..wilh fat and fleshly Leaves. 
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8 i Of a hound : Fond of flesh. Obs. rare, 

1576 Turberv. lyiierie 25 You should not feede haryers 
V’ilh ileshe . . for if you do, they will become fleshly and 
gyuen to hunte great beastes of chace. 

III. 9. Coinh.jXisJleshly’7}iind£d2id^}.^-7nujded~ 

ness. ■ 

1528 Tindale IVicked Matnmoti ^Vhs. I. 105 Were al- 
together worldly and fleshly-minded. 1621 Burtos Anat. 
Mel. III. iv. II, i. (1651) 685 They are in a reprobate sense 
mere carnalisls, fleshly minded men. 1840 Hare Mission 
Com/, iii. (1850) 77 In every man there is a root of carnal 
or fleshlymindedness. 
f B. adv. Obs. 

1. In bodily form, corporeally; as regards the 
body, * in the flesh ’ ; ~ Carnally adv. i. 

c 1230 Mali Meid. 10 pat 5et per he wuneS fleschliche on 
eorSe, c 1250 Old Kentish Senn. in O. E. Misc, 27 And 
offre we Gostliche to ure lorde, pet [h]i ofTrede flesliche. 
c 1440 York Myst. xlvi. 77 To rise flesshly, i-wis. 

Id. In a material or physical sense or manner; 
materially as opposed to spiritually. 

c 1200 Ormin 16257 Flffishlike folic, i flashlij lif Flashlikc 
all unnderrstondenn pe Laferrd Cristess word, tatt wass 
Gastlike tunnderrstanndenn. C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
F 259 Ofpilk adam.. flesschly descendit be we alle, 1633 
Pagitt Christiauogr. i. iii. (1636) 196 If any man taketh 
it fleshly ; it profiteth nothing, 

2. Carnally, sensually. 

a 1225 After. /?. 58 pu pmt dest eni ping hwarof per mon 
is fleschliche ivonded of pe. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 128 
Children that whylom loueden so fleshly euerich other. 
x 6 rx T. Tavlor Cairtnc. Tiites if. 4 Nature c&n ioue natu- 
rally, that is, fleshly.. but not holily. 

D. In the way of sexual intercourse, sexually; 
— Carnally adv. 2. 

CIX7S Lamb. Horn. 77 Na mon mine likame irineS ne 
mid me flesliche nefde to donne. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synne 2009 pou cuer py wyfe lay by Yn tyme of 
penaunce, to seye flesshely . . pou synnest gretly. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vr. cc, 224 He put her nat from his bedde, 
nor yet delte w* her flesshely, 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxiii. 155 b, If. -he was found notable 
to live with her so fleshly, as his youth required. 

3. Comb.j v,s jleshly~wtse adj, 

1542 Bccon Patkvj. Prayer xviii. Ija, Seme it neuer so 
godly, vertuous and good in the syght of fleshly wyse men. 

Plesh-meat. Flesh (as opposed to fish and 
vegetables) as an article of food; also//, various 
kinds of food consisting of flesh. 

In some northern dialects applied to * butchers* meat as 
opposed to bacon or pork’. 

c X020 Laxvs Cuui § 47 Jyt wyrse paet man mid flaesc-mete 
hine sylfne afyle [riht faesten-tide}. <11x54 O. £. Chron. 
an. •XX3X pa scyrte Sa flesc mete. ^1394 P. PI. Crede 13 
,Wednes-day icn >^ke wip-outen flech-mete. 1564 Child 
Marriages (E.E.T. S.) 200 They made an end of flesh 
meat that night for that weke. 1698 Keill Exam. Tlu 
Earth (1734) 2x3 Who seldom last any Flesh-meats. X848 
Secret Soc. Mid, Ages^ Templars 254 They had flesh-meat 
but three times a week, unless when festival-days occurred. 

atirib. xra6 Morse^ Arner. Geog, II. 4x9 His health 
requires a flesh-meat diet. 

Fleshment (fle-Jment). rare—^. [f. Flesh w. 
+ -MENT.] The action of 'fleshing’; hence, the 
excitement resulting from a first success. 

1605 Shaks. Learn, ii. 130 And in the fleshment of this 
dead exploit, [He] Drew on me here againe. 

f Fle'shmonger. Obs, [see Monger.] One 
who deals in flesh. 

1. A butcher. 

c 1000^ Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 438 Lanio, flaesemangere. 
<1x400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 354 Euerych fleshemongere . . 
shal to pe kynge of custom fyue & twenty pans by pe jere, 
exsis Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 4 With slyngelhryfte 
fleshemonger, Also fabyane flaterer, 1597 Breton Wits 
Trcnchmour Wks. (Grosart) II, 17/1 The Sonne of some 
Flesh-monger. 

2. A fornicator ; a pander. 

1603 SrtAKS, Mens, for M. v. i. 337 Was the Duke a 
flesh-monger, a foole, and a coward, as you then reported 
him to be? 1624 Heywood Captives n. ii. in Bullen O. Pt. 
IV, Inquire for us of wenshes? tush, wee fishe For no such 
perewinkles; farewell fleshmongere. 

Ple*sll-pot. A pot in which flesh is boiled. 
Chiefly in phrase the flesh-pots of Egypt (see Exod, 
xvi. 3 ), or with allusion to that phrase : Luxuries 
or advantages regarded with regret or envy. 

*535 Coverdale Exod. xvi. 3 Whan we sat by y« flesh 
potles, and had bred ynough to eate. 2592 Nashe P. 
Penilesse V/ks. (Grosart) II. 74 From the flesh-pots of 
Egipl, to tlie Prouant of the Lowe countreyes, X632 
LiTHCOwT'mi'. VH. 299 Now well met Egypt. .For we have 
api>ctitc, for thy Flesh pots. 17x0 Swift Lei, to Sterne 17 
Apr., I expect to hear the two ladles lamenting the fleshpot'; 
of Cavan-street. ^ xBSz Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (X865) III. x. ii. 
2x3 Law, with, .its high honours and deep flesh-pots. z888 
Amer. Comniw. III. Ixxxviii. 177 The fieshpots of 
the city administration had therefore greater attractions 
for him. 

atirib. 2876 Ruskin Fors Clnv. VI. Ixiv. 112 Some flesh- 
pot comfort will always be needful for the education of such 
beasts as we are. 

Hence riesh-pottery {itoneC‘’:vd,')y high living, 
self-indulgence, 

1876 G. Meredith Beaueh. Career xxix, A band of 
dealers in flesh-potterj’. 

tPlesh-sliaUlbles. Obs. Also 5 fiossh- 
chnmolos, -yllo, -shamols, G flesharaellos. A 
place where meat is killed or sold. 

a 1410 in York Myst. Introd. 24 note^ All the folks of the 
salsemakcr craftc ,. without the Flcsshchameles. ?i483 


Caxton Vocab. 5 Goo to the flesshshamels. 2546 Mem. 
RipoJt (Surtees) HI. 30 To the kinges majestic furth of one 
burgage in Fleshamelles xvjrf. 1552 in Huloet. 

b. A brothel. • • 

x6o8 Day Hinn.outof'Br.vu Civ, Venice.. is counted the 
best flesh-shambles in Jtalie. 

t Ple'shward, adv. Obs. [f. Flesh sb. + 
-TVABD.] Towards or in relation to humanity. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ff Selv, vi..i84 The earths globe, or 
that of it that lyes fleshward. 

Plesb-worm. A worm that feeds on flesh. 
Also (see quot. 1884.) 

cxooo Sax. LeeeJui. 11 . X24 Wip flassc wyrmum genim 
monnes suran (etc.]. 1577-S7 Holinshed Chron. II. 19/2 
Nits, fleshwormes, bees, butterflies. 2586 J. Hooker^ 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 91/1, I shall be able like' 
a fieshworme to itch the bodie of his kingdome. 2795 
Southey Vis. Maid of Orleans i. 136 Where thou seest the 
pamper’d flesh-worm trail, Once the white bosom heaved, 
1884 Syd. Sec. Lex., Flesh luorsn, the Trichina spiralis, 

D. transf. A carnally-minded person. 

1565 Harding in Jewel Def. A/ol. (x6ij) 3x7 Discoursing 
Parliament Machiauellists, and al other whatsoeuer flesh- 
wormes, Merchants, idle artificers. 

Plesby (fle-Ji), a, [f. Flesh sb. + -y 1. Cf. 
Ger. fleischig^ 

1 . Well furnished with flesh ; fat, plump. 

. cx^69 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 954 Armes ever Hth, 
Fattish, fleshy, nat great therewith. 24. . Lvdg, & Burgh 
Secrees 2685 In knees ..he that is ovir mcche fflesshy. 
*555 Eden 3 The other moste flesshy partes [of 

fattened children] they ponder for store. i 6 z 6 Bacos Sylva 
§ 399 The jEthIopes..are Plumpe, and Fleshy. 2642 Best 
Fartn. Bks. (Surtees) 3 Sheepe that growe fleshy with foure 
teeth, will growe fatte with eight. 1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. 
HI. 69 Colonel Pack .. was shot through the fleshy part of 
the arm. 2820 W, Irving Sketch Bk., Country Ch.(sZ$$) leS 
A _fine, fleshy, comfortable dame. 2837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxiii, His face . , had expanded . . and its bold fleshy curves 
had .. far extended beyond the limits originally assigned 
them. 

flg. 2636 B. JoNsoM Discov. (Rtldg.) 759/r It is a fleshy 
stile when there is much periphrasis, and circuit of words ; 
and when with more than enough it grows fat and cor- 
pulent. 

2 . Of or i>ertaining to flesh ; consisting of flesh; 
without bone, 

c 1400 Lanfratfls Cirttrg. 206 J)e heed is^ maad of pre 
parties, of a fleischi partie, of a bony partie & a brawni 
partie. xs8t Mulcaster Positions xv, (1887) 69 Such fleshy 
partes as be about the ribbes. 2652 Hobbes Leviaih, ti, 
xxix. 173 The fleshy parts being congealed. 2700 Dryden 
Pythag, Philos, in Fables 508 If Men with fleshy Morsels 
must be fed \,ed. 1721 reads fleshly, and it is so cited by y',]. 
1792 Belknap Htst, New-Hampshire III, 215 Besides the 
fleshy parts of the cod, its liver is preserved in casks. 1807- 26 
Cooper First Lines Surg. 189 Every kind of fleshy tumour, 
2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 335 No species of reptile 
is possessed of true fleshy lips, 
b. Corporeal, bodily. 

2624 AfASSiNGER Renegadoxw. 11, When it (the soull grows 
weary Of this fleshy prison. CX630 Milton Passion 17 He, 
sovran priest, .Poor fleshy tabernacle entered. 28x4 Byron 
Lara 1, xviii, He . . charged all faults upon the fleshy form 
She (Nature] gave to clog the soul. 1864 Hawthorne 
.S'. Felton (18831 34* Fruits, milk, freshest butter, will make 
thy fleshy tabernacle youthful. 

. c. Of * flesh implying softness and tenderness. 
Cf. Flesh sb. i f. 

2526 Tindale 2 Cor, iii, 3 The pistle of Christ., written . . 
not in tables of stone, but in flesshy tables of the herte, 
2585 Abp, Sandys Serm. Cant. ii. 15 § 28 His wil is that 
stonie hearts be turned into fleshie, 26x2 Bible Ecclus. 
xvii. j 6 Neither could they make to ihemselues fleshie 
hearts for stonie. 

d. Of a plant, leaf, fruit, etc. : Having a firm, or 
somewhat firm pulp; pulpy, not fibrous. Cf. 
Flesh sb. 2. 

*577 B« Googb Heresbae/Ps Hush. ii. (1586) 220 b, The 
whole bodie of the Figge is fleshie. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 633 Those Joyces, that are so fleshy, as they cannot make 
Dnnke by Expression . . may make Drinke by Mixture of 
Water. 2672 Josselyn Neiu Eng. Rarities 66 Vine, much 
differing in the Fruit, all of them very fleshy, xtxz tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 37 A round, fleshy Berry, like that 
of Myrtle. 2776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 428 
Leaves opposite, egg-shaped, blunt, fleshy. 2^7 J, E. 
Smith Phys. Bot. 282 Drupa, a Stone-fruit, has a fleshy 
coat. 2854 Hooker Hirnal. frrtls. I. i. 26 The natives 
distil a kind of arrack from its fleshy flowers. 2B70 H. 
Macmillan Bible Teach, xi, 211 They have . . thick fleshy 
leaves. 

tS. Of the ‘flesh’ as opposed to the ‘spirit’; 
human as opposed to ‘ spiritual ’ ; = Fleshly 4. 

as^oo Prymcr{yZ^i) 78 Whethir eyen be fleschchi, 
or thou seest as man schal se, 25^ Coverdale fob x. 4 
Hast thou fleszshy eyes then, or doest thou lokc as man 
lokcih? 

t b. Carnal, sensual ; = Fleshly a. i. Obs. 

2604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 212 FI«hy concupiscence 
deserveth rather the name of Mcrccnarie Lust then Love. 
2668 Culpepper & Cole BartkoL Anat. i. xvH. 45 Such as 
are given to fleshy desires, have larger Kidneys then 
ordlnarj’. 

4 . Resembling flesh in its properties or quali- 
ties. 

*555 Eden Decades 233 They [Rubies] are of a fleshye 
colour. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Tray. (1677) 26 The ^fan- 
natee is the other fish, .and from their using the shoar have 
a fleshie taste resembling Veal. 2762-^1 H. Walpole 
Verlue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1 , 215 His colouring was 
good, and his figures fleshy and round. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. 19 They agree in the external characters, those 
of an increase of bulk, and a fleshy feel. 


t Tlet '. Obs. Forms : i, z-6, 8 flet, 3 scitlh 
Viet, 4-5 flett(e, (6 fleete, fleit, flelt), f-8 flett 
[0E./£/(/ = OFris./rf, OS. jffei, fait, OHG. /art 
flesi ^MHG. vUizc, Ger. dial. Jlaz\ ON. fla sir’ 
neut. OTeut. yialjo”', f. *Jlato- Fl.\t a.J 

1. The floor or ground under one’s feet. 

Beowulf siSZiGr.) Heo on flet jecrong. nxcooC/nm 
Pcnverfnl Men ii. (Thorpe, 1840) 414 & ne cume on bedde 
ac licje on flette. <12300 E. E. Psalter exmu (cxlx) gt 
Clived mi saule to H fleL CZ340 Gaw.-f^ Cr. A«t. 56$ 
A tule tapit ty3t ouer ))e flet. a 2420 Pollad. cn limb, 

I. 473 Thi beme also be playne, and harde the fleiie. C1450 
Myrc 273 Knelynge doun upon the flette. 

b. ? A place, spot, field (of battle). 

c 220$ Lay. 26023 pat he com to pan ulette per pe feor.d lai 
and slsepte. c 2300 K. A Us. 2378 They broughle heom out 
of the flette. 

2. A dwelling, house, *■ hall*, 

Becnvnlf 1025 (Gr.) Beowulf ^epah ful on flette, ftxooo 
Laws Hloikhrere Eadric xi. (Thorpe 1840) 14 ^if man 
mannan an oSres flette man-swara haleS . . scilling ajelde 
bam pe piet flet a^e. a 2300 Siriz 273 So ich evere broulce 
nous other flet. c 2325 Poem Times Edtv. II 309 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 337 An hep of girlcs sittende aboute the 
flet. c 2460 Totvneley Myst. (Surtees) 26 , 1 shal not in thi 
det Flyt of this fleit !* 

b. Sc. The inner part of a house. 

a 2400 Burgh Laws xxiii. {^Se. Stat, I.) pe inner halfe of 
pe hous pat is callyt pe fiett. CZ450 Holland //( w/a/ Ixlv. 
830 The fulis fonde in the flet And mony mowis at mete Oa 
the flure maid. 2508 Dunbar Flyting 242 Rank beggar, 
ostir dregar, foule fleggar, in the fleL 2598 Ferguson Sc. 
Prov. 4 A fair fire makes a room flet. 27M Ross Helcnore 

II. 588 That seven years have sitten 1’ the flet. 

3 . Fire and flet (corruptly fleet') : ‘ fire and house* 
room * ; an expression often occurring in wills, etc. 

Bp. Kennett {a 272B) quotes in MS. Lansd. 1033 fol. 132 
an ‘old northern song over a dead corps*, containing the 
lines ‘ Fire and fleet and candle light, And X* receive thy 
sawle*. In Sir W, Scott’s Minstrelsy of Scot. Border 
232 the words appear as ‘Fire and sleet*, and the editor 
suggests PhsXsleet ‘seems to be corrupted fromrr//, or rif//, 
a quantity of which is frequently placed on the breast of 
a corpse *1 - 

2533 Trudb in Weaver Wells Wills (1800) 129 To fiTid 
the said wife, .mete and drink, fyer and fleit. s^yiV/iUoJ 
R. Morleyn (Somerset Ho.) My wife to have..fyrc & fleete 
in my haule & kechin. ^2570 Durham iJr/or. (Surtees) 
207, 1 trobled . . this house with a bedd roorae and fier and 
’fleit. 

net 2 (flet). Sc. Also fleat. [app. repr. ON. 
flitta plait, f. flitta = Ger. fleckten to plait,] 
A mat of plaited straw placecf on a pack-horse's 
back to prevent chafing or galling. 

1794 W. Sutherland in Statist. Acc. Scon'll. Straw 
creels .. fixed over straw fiets, on the horses backs, wiin 
a clubber and straw ropes. x8xz Capt. Henderson -d/nf* 
Surv. Sutherland v. § 5. 60 The horse being equipped with 
a fleat and clubbar on his back. 


Flet : see Fleet vf and -. 

+ Fletcb, ta, (or sb. attrih.)* [cf. Fiiic, etc,] 

2704 Land. Gaz., No. 4044/4 A .. Mare about *4 hands 
and half . . with . . a long fletch Tail .. and well m wse. 

Fletcll [Perh. a corruption (due to 

association with Fletcher) of Fledge i'. 41 though 
the latter has not been found earlier than 
tratis. To fit (an arrow) with a feather ; to feauier. 
Ht. and fig. c f e 

2635-56 Cowley Davideis 11. 92 Thy Darts aiy •• 
the Feathers that they’re flelchM withal. 2760 
Doctr. Grace 21. x. He dips his curses in the 7 ’ 

and . . fletches them with a prophane classical * ^ J' 
184s J. Saunders Piet. Eng. Life, 

.. fletched with the feathers of the goose. 1876 
Hist. U. S. V. xliii. 25 They fletched their complaint uy 
adding: ‘America loved His brother*. 

Fletch, var. of Flitch, 

Pletcher (fle’tjsj). Also 5 fleccher(o, flecher, 
flecchour ; .SV:. fie(d)ger. O? • flflifl^f Jy' 

chier arrow-maker, f. flhhe arrow: see I'LlCH^J 

1. One who makes or deals in arrows; occasion- 
ally, one who makes bows and arrows, Ohs. cxc. 
Hist, or arch. r 

C2400 Destr^ Troy 1^3 Ferrers, fiecchmirt, 


Craftc. 2457 Acts Jas. II, c. 65 (* 8 * 4 ) 
and a fleger. 2463 Mann. 4- Honseh. Exf. 179 •* .. 

ihat..owylh hym fibr tvon^r, ixr. \']d. xS 4 * 

VIII, c. 9 § 1 The bowiers, fletchers. stringers and arrow 
head makers of this your rcalme. 26x6 Suffl. ^ ' 

Country Farme tSj Which timber is of 
amongst Fletchers, for it maketh the strongest and ^ ^ - 

of any wood whatsoeuer, 2664 Evelyn 
Our Fletchers commend it (the Quick-beam] for B 
to Yew, 2733 P. Lindsay Interest Sect. 56 ® 

poralion decayed and worn out, such a.s *nc 
Fletchers, and several others in London aro, as 
Business. 2854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schtn. xxi. (iSSj 4 
if some fletcher of the stone age had earned on '“1 

the spot. 2858S1MMONDS271V/: Trade. Fletchers Cempatty, 

one of the minor livery companies of London, n n x ts 

atirib. 2$. . Kyng if Hennyt 477 in Haxl. L. s. • 
Jake, seth thou can of flecher craftc, Thou may m 
a schafte. 

f 2 . An archer, a bowman. Obs. 

2529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 243/* Though one e) 
ynough for a fletcher. ,, j 

Hence ne'tchery, the wares or goods ma 
sold by a fletcher. „ I^ rnt. 

*594 ■snd Rep. Dr. FausiusxaThora's E.F.. j ^ 

(18^ HI. 4X1 They brought store of flctchcry to them- 
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Flether' (fle-tys-i), v» Sc. Also flaither. [Cf. 
ON. Jlatira to • flatter.] intr. To flatterj use 
‘ blarney Hence ' tFle’thering’ ppl. a. Also 
Ple’thers, flattering talk, blarney. 

vjZS Burns Deit to G. Hamillon 2 Expect na, Sir, In 
this narration, A fleechm, flethrin, dedication. x8.. 
Donald < 5 * Flora 13 Lord. Come now, my good 

fellow, and — IFat. Aye, flaither awa I Since I'll no do wi^ 
foul play, try me wi’ fair play. 1821 H. Duncan Yng. 

S. Country iVeaver v. (ed. s) 98 What ! do you think to 
begu’le me, wi’ your fleeching and your Aethers to do 
the devils’ wark. 

t IFle'tiferous, a. Ofo.-". [f. L. Jletifer (f. 
flctus weeping, f. Jiere to weep + ferre to bear) + 
-ous.] ‘ Causing weeping ’ (Bailey). 

X636-81 Blount Glosso^r.y Fletiferous [1656 ed. has 
. Fleet ifer ous], in Bailey. 

'f'Ple’tiOll. Obs. rare^^. fas if ad. L. 
em^ n. of action f. flh'ex see prec.] Weeping. 

17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 254 The different degrees 
of Penitential Fiction, Audition, Substration and Consist- 
ence. 

Fleubothomye, obs. form of Phlebotomy. 
Meuk, obs. form of P'luke. 

!Pleum(e, obs. form of Fleam, Phlegm. 

II Pleur t^or). : see Flower.] 

1 . An ornamental flower. 

184X Hawkins Silver Coins (1876) 178 Annulet enclosing j 
pellet in place of the Aeurs in the angles. I 

2 . A kind of woollen stuff (see quot.). 

1883 CasselVs Fam. Mag. Oct. 697/1 Fleur is. .a serge 
ground on which are large patterns in a sort of weaving like 
a Brussels carpet, and 01 a numerous mixture of colours all 
deftly blending, so that no one tone prevails. 

Hence Pleured ppl, a. [-{- -ed?], adorned or 
marked with a fleur or fleurs. 

1841 Hawkins Silver Coins (1876) 246 The arch on the 
king’s breast is not Aeured, but terminates in a crescent. , 

Fleur-de-lis (flor ds U, Us), flower-de- 
luce (flau»u dt h 7 s). Forms : a. 4-6 flovir(e- 
de-lys(e, -lice, -lyee, (_pl. -lyois), 7 -lis, 5-7 
-luce, pi. -luces, 6 floredelise, Sc. 5 flour(e-tlie- 
lis, -lys. B. 6-9 flower-, (6 flowre-)de-luce, (//. 
-luces), 6-7 -lice, (//. -lice's), 6 -lyce, 8 -lys, 
7-9 -lis. 7. 8-9 fleur-de-lys, 9 -lis, pi. 7 fleur- 
de-lysses, -lyzes, 9 fleurs-de-lis, -lys, -luce. 
[The prevailing form is a. mod..F.^cii>- lic Its (flor 
d? U), formerly lys ; but this form is scarcely found 
in Eng. before the_i9th c. ; see above. The form 
Jlowcr-de-hice survives as a poetical archaism and in 
U.S. The Fr. is literally ‘ lily-flower’ from lis, 
formerly lys, in QF. Hz for Ills lilj’, the s of the 
nom. sing, being retained in the oblique cases ; the 
English spelling de-lice, de-lyce, was in its origin 
merely graphic (cf. price, mice, syce, etc.), but in 
the 1 6th c. was associated with a fanciful etymo- 
16 ^ Jlos delicix, and the form delttce, de luce ap- 
parently also leaned upon a fanciful derivation. 
Occasional English forms were delttce, dclyce flowrei\ 

1 . The flower of a plant of the genus Iris (esp. 

■ I. psettdacorus') ; the plant itself. Cf. Flag 

rS.l I. 

13.. E, E. AUit. P. A, 752 py colour passez pe flour.de- 
lys. a 1400 Hymn Virg, vi. in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry x. 
{1840) II, 110 Heil fairer then the Aour de lys. C147S Rauf 
Concur 670 FJowris with FJourdelycis formest in feir. 
1500-20 Dunbar Thistle ^ Rose 138 Lat no netill vyle..Hir 
fallow to the gudly Aour delyce, 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 
16 The lilly, lady of the Aowring Acid, The Aowre-deluce, 
her lovely paramoure. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 104 The 
Muses are invited to come under the shadow of Flower-de- 
luces. 1731-37 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. /rfj, Iris 
fu^urea. .Common purple Fleur-de-Lys. 1837 Campbell 
Lines in La Peronse's Voy. Poet. Wks. 298 When, rapt in 
fancy. . 1 . .plucked the Aeur-de-lys by Jesso's streams. 1866 
Loncf, P'lozver-de-luce viii, O Aower-de-luce, bloom on, and 
let the river linger to kiss thy feet ! 

b. Jiff. 

1500-20 Dunbar Ballat Our Lady 42 Halle, fair fresche 
Aour-de-lyce ! 

2 . The heraldic lily ; a device supposed by some 
to have originally represented an iris, by others the 
top of a sceptre, of a battle-axe or other weapon. 
It is best known from having been borne upon the 
royal arms of France under the old monarchy. 

rx4oo Melayne 94 Wende thy waye .. To Charles that 
beris the Aour delyce. 1488 in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. 
1 . 81 Item ane vche of gold like a Aourethelis of diamantis. 
1529 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 75, .iii. Aoure delyse in a feld 
asure was sent to Kyng Clouys from hevyn for his armys. 
1622 Malynes Ane. Law-Merch. 189 The French Kings 
Tent with the three Flowerdeluces. 1709 Addison Taller 
No. 161 ^9 A bloody Flag, embroidered with Flower-de 
Luces. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 11. ii, A lofty head-gear, 
embroidered with Aeur-de-lis. 1851 Layard Pop. Aec. 
Discov. Nineveh vii. 163 The Arst god wears the square 
horned cap, surmounted by a point, or Aeur-de-lys. 

b. The royal arms of France; hence also the 
French royal family, theFrench flag (before 1789), 
the French nation or government. 

13s* Minot Poems iv. 25 Than the riche Aoure de lice 
Wan thare ful Ktill prise, Fast he Aed for ferde. 1494 
Fabyan Citron, vii. 519 He, beyng of y’ naturall house of 
Fraunce, & one -of y« Aouredelyce. ^ 5^3 FiD. Berners 
Froiss. I, ccclxiv. 593 A great parte of the Aoure delyse 


and of the chlualry of Fraunce is within the towne. 1556 
Chz’on, Gr, Friars (Camden) 4 By the wych qwene the 
Aower de Wee came in to the armes of Yeiiglond, & the 
tyttyll of France. isSr Sidney Astr. fy Stella Ixxv, He 
[Edw. IV] made the Floure-de-luce so fraid. a x6^ F. 
Greville Sidney (1652) 65 To Ay for protection to the 
Flo>yer-de-Luce with whom they [the Netherlanders] join in 
continent. x8oo Weems Washington xi. (1810) 165 Blasting 
on every sea their sickly ^fieiirs de-luce of gallic piracy. 
1865 Parkman ii. (1875) 23 They .. saw the 

Aeur-de-lis Aoating above the walls of Fort Coligny. 

3 . The representation or figure of a heraldic fleur- 
de-lis on any article, e.g. that used to mark the 
north on a compass. Also, {Fr. Hist.) a brand- 
mark on a criminal. 

147S Bk. Noblesse 4 To vapour, sprede out, according to 
the Aour delice, and avaunce hem forthe. 1594 Blundevil 
Exerc. vii. xxiv. fed. 7) 68r Of which lines, that which is 
marked with the FJower-deluce signiAeih the North, 1676 
B. W(!LLIs] Man. Goldsm. 100 Other sorts of weights .. 
Marked . with . . the Dagger . . a Flower-de-luce, and . . a 
Vessel or Ewer, 1739 Beighton in Phil. Trans. XLI. 754 
Each Chart h.ns a Flower de Lys on its North Edge.^ X790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 124 The slanders of those who bring us 
their anecdotes with the attestation of the Aower-de-luce on 
their shoulder. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
As the rin^ turns round, the seconds upon it are shown by 
the top point of a fleur-de-Its C, engraved on the face of the 
dial-plate. ei&^oRndim.Navig.CN^tA^'SS In the compass, 
the northern extremity of the needle beneath is represented 
on the card . . by the Aeur-de-Hs. 

Hence Fleur-de-lis v. (after F. Jleurdcltser), to 
brand (a criminal) with the fleur-de-lis. rieiir- 
de-lisedA^/. a,, adorned with fleurs-de-lis. 

1650 Howell Cotgrxve's Fr. Diet. Ep. Ded., It was as 
much as If he had been Aourdellz’d, viz. burnt In the back 
or hand, or branded in his face. 1686 J. Sergeant Hist. 
Mon. Convent. 104 A Cross Flower-de-lys’d. 1843 FrasePs 
Mag. XXVII, 418 The Count of Champagne .. carried 
the Aeur-de-Iised banner. 

Fleuret ‘ (fluo-ret), Dfleurette (flore-t). [ad. 

dim. of/f«/r flower.] a. An ornament 
like a small flower, b. See quot. 1868. 

x8xt Pinkerton Petral. I. 428 The little Aeurets, and 
other mintaturesj which we admire in the tombs and build- 
ings of that period. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 425/2 The cyma- 
tion, or wave-moulding, represented the sea;, .the Aeurette, 
the verdant plain. x868 A. B. Alcott Tablets 22 The fruit 
. .so arranged that the Aeurets, or blossom ends, may look 
downwards, xSat Terrien de la Couperie in Numisvi. 
Chron. Ser. iir. I. 345 Bearing on the obverse eight Aeurets. 

Plenret 2, Femin^. ? Obs. Also 7 fluret(t, 
floret, [a. Y.Jleuret^ f. Jlettr flower* It. 
dim. of Jiore flower ; so called because the button 
at the point was compared to a flower-bud.] A 
fencing-foil. 

<1x648 Ld. Herbert Life (x886) 71 The good fencing- 
masters., when they present a foil or Aeuret to their scholars, 
tell him it hath two parts. 1674 Gov. Tongue vH. § 9. 141 
In such fencings jest hath proved earnest, and Aorets have 
turn’d to swords. x69r SiR W. Hope Compl, Fencing- 
inasier(i 6 <^j'i 13 They see at every other Thrust their Flurett 
beat out of their Hand. 1885 E. Castle 0/ Fence 

XV, 246 The Aexibfe Aeuret could only be used when the 
play was restricted to the point, 
t pleTl’ret K Obs. [a. F. Jleiirct * norh d'un 
ancien pas qui se composait d’un demicoup6 et de 
deux pas marches* sur la poihte du pied ’ (Littre) 
fioretto \ cf. prec.] A step formerly used in 
dancing. 

1677 ScDLEY Ant, ff Cl. Prol., A brisk gallant . . Does here 
and there in nimble Aeurets pass. 

rienrettee (fld‘ret<?). Her. Also 6-9 flurt(e, 
9 florettde, -etty. [a. F. fleiireitSy f. Jlcur- 
eite\ cf. Flel’Ret^.] =Fleury. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 34 He beareth Amre, a crosse 
Aurte Or. x6xo Guillim Heraldry \i, iv. 263 He beareth 
-Gules, a Crosse Aurte Or. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', 
Flenrettee (Fr. in Heraldry), Aowered or set off with 
Flowers. 1830 E. Hawkins AUglo-Fr. Coinage X2i A 
Greek cross, patee at the extremities, Aurt. 1B64 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xv. igi They substitute an orle 
of silver crescents for the Aeld Aeurettee (1863 (ed. i) Aoreltce]. 

rieurish, var. of Fleerish. 

II Plenron (flbron). Also 4 floroun. [a. F. 
Jlmrotty .floron, f. Jieur flower.] 

L A flower-shaped ornament, used esp. in archi- 
tecture or printing, on coins, etc. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G, W. Prol. 220 So were the Aorouns of 
her coroun whyte. cx66o Bp. Cosin in C. Walker Ritual 
Reason Why \'^itotey In some MS. 'directions to the printer* 
. . he [Bp. Cosin] inserted after the Absolution * Here set a 
Aeuron’. 1830 E. Hawkins Anglo-Fr. Coinage Crown 
of eight lilies and four Aeurons, 1833 Ellis Elgin Mart. 
II. i6g The front is enriched with a Aeuron. xWz Yule in 
Encycl. Brit. XIV. 498 Thise latter [coins] bore (obverse) 
a Nepalese emblem surrounded by eight Aeurons containing 
the eight sacred Buddhist jewels. 

2 . (See quot) 

1724-1800 Bailey, Flcurons [In Cookerj'], Ane Tarts or 
PuAs of Pastry Work for Garnishing. 1823 in Crabb, 
t3. * Floret. Obs.rare~^. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Butter-Burr^ The Flower 
I . . forms a Tuft with several Fleurons cut or divided into 
I long Strings. 

II ^leuronee, «- Her. ^euronnfe, £. 

Jletironx sccFleuron.] Ornamented with fleurons : 

' = BOTO\f . 

2614 Selden Titles Hon. 195 A Crown Fleuronee {printed 
Fleumoee], only differing from what is now a Royall one, 

; in that it was not arch’t.or close. . . 


Plexiry (flue*ri), flo?:y (flo&Ti),-. (T. .^T^r.-^Also 
5 flure, flourre, 5-6 flurri(e, 6 florie, 7 floury, 
8 flore, fiorey, (flowery), 9 fleurie, flury, flurry, 
[ad. F. Jltttriy ~ee, OY. Jioriy flour d, f. fleur!] Deco- 
rated with fleurs-de-lis; esp.oi a cross: Having 
its arms tipped with fleurs-de-lis. (Cf. also CouN- 
terfleury, -flory.) 

c 1420 Anturs ofArth. xxxi, A tablet Aourre {Douce MS. 
Aure]. 1483 136 Flory, 1486 

St. A Ibans, H cr. C vlj b. Hit is calde a cros Aurri. 1572 
Yoss^wzzA.Armorlen. 33 These Barrulettes areoften founde 
Florie. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iv. Notes 69 Bearing . . a 
Scepter Aeury in his right. 1706 Hearne Collect, q May, 
On y” other a Cross Flore^ 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 251 
A bordure, or, charged witmn a double tressure Aeurj'. 
1823 Rutter P'onthiU p. xxi, The Royal double tressure of 
Scotland, Aory and counter Aory of the Arst [gules], 1864 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop, xv. § 1 (ecL 3) 182 The 
crosslets are drawn Aeurie. 

Flew (fl?/). [Of unknown origin.] Usnally_; 5 /. 
The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound (e.g. 
the bloodhound). 

1575 Turberv. Faulconrle 369 They . . open his Aew and 
jawes with a mannes hande. x6xx Markham Countr. 
Content. 1. i. (i668) 5 The Aews of his [L e. a hound's] upper 
lips almost two inches lower than his neither chaps. 1766-82 
in Bailey. xZxS'Kocg Hunt o/EUdonv.in Brownie of Bods- 
beck II. 322 Their crukit tungis were dry for blood, An’ the 
red Jowe Arled at their Aews. 1883 Stables Friend Dog 
vii. 60 FlewSy the hanging lips, as in the Blood-hound. 

Flew, var. of Flue. 

Flew, pa. t. of Fly v. and {obs£) of Flay v. 

Fleware, -ere, -cure, obs. Sc. ff. Flavour. 

Hewed (fl«d), ppl. a. [f. Flew sb. + -ed 
Having flews (of a particular quality). 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. j. 125 My hounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kinde, So Aew’d, so sanded. 1592 Lyly 
Midas iv. iii, A hound. .Aeet, faire Aewde, and well hangd. 

fHe'wen. Obs. [a. Dtt.yf//a/{/>/, prob. a cor- 
ruption of Y. fouinel] A polecat. 

1494 Halyburton Ledger (1867) 50 Item 100 rygis of 
Aewenys, price 8i gs. 

Flewen, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Hewet (flw'et). Obs. exc. Sc. and dial. Also 
flewit, fluet. [Of unknown origin.] A smart 
blow or stroke, a buffet. 

XS63-83 Foxe a. d- M. II. X474 With his hand he .. gaue 
Syr Thomas, .a good Aewet upon the vpper part of the neck. 
17x9 Hamilton Ep, to Ramsay 24 Jufyxiv, For an they 
winna had their blether, They^ get a Aewet. X786 Burns 
What ails ye now x, I’d rather suffer for my faut A hearty 
Aewit. 2878 Cumbrld. Gloss, s.v., * Hit him a Auet ower 
t* lug.' 

Flewk(e, obs. form of Fluke. 

Flewm, Flewm- ; see Phlegm, Phlegm-. 

t Hew'seyr a, Obs, Also fiusey, [f. flewy 

Flue fluff.] Fluffy. 

X7XX Petiver in Phil, Trans, XXVII. 382 Its Aewsey 
Heads grow In round clusters, with elegant feathered Seed, 
27x3 Ibid. XXVIII. 62 Its blush Flowers stand in a round 
Ausey Head, like our Haresfoot. 

Hex (fleks), V. [f. h.flex- ppl. stem of flectHre 
to bend.] trans. To bend. Now only in scientific 
■use, esp. with reference tp the bending of a joint 
or limb hy the action of the flexor muscles (op- 
posed to Extend), and Geol. with reference to 


strata. 

a 1521 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828I III. 13 With 
his knees Aexed he prostened him. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus It. 943 Richt fair scho hes me Aext. 2572 Bossewell 
Armorie iii. 20 b, This worme is here Agured with the tayle 
Aexed vnder his chinne. 1834 M’Murtrie CuvieVs Anim. 
Kingd, 357 The tarsi . . can only be Aexed on the tihix. 
1B45 Todd & Bowman Auat. 1 . 169 Asingle muscle. . 
Aexes the thigh. 2879 Dana Matt. Geol. (ed. 3) 155 The whole 
.series has been upturned and Aexed, broken and displaced. 

FleS(.e, obs. form of Flax. 

t Hexa'nimOUS, Obs. flexanim'US 

(f. flex- ppl. stem of flecthe to hend -i-anim-um 
mind) + -ous.] 

1 . Having power to bend or influence the mind ; 
moving, affecting. 

c 2621 S. Ward Li/e Faith (1627) 66 It stands not without 
doores as a Mendicant Flexanimous perswader. 2633 T. 
Adams 2 Peter W. 5 He is that Aexanimous Preacher 
whose pulpit is in heaven. 1672 Life Jos. Anninius 
Simon Episcopius i. 8 There was in Beza beyond other 
mortals a Aexanimous and perswasiVe eloquence. 

2 . (See quot.) 

2656-81 Blount Glossogr.y Flexanimous ..xh'dii is ofa minde 
easily bent or turned. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence rlexa'nimousness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Flexanimousness, Aexibleness of Mind 
or Disposition. 

Hexed (flekst),///. a. [f. Ylexv. + -EDk] 
Bent. NowonlyA''(’r. and in scientific use. Flexed 
and rejlexed (Her.), having the two extremities 
curved in opposite directions, like the letter S. 

1572 [see FiS v.l i 6 io Guii-eiM Heraldry^ in. 
lefThe proboscide Trunke. .of an Elephant ■" 

Flexed and reflexed .nfier the fomie of a nn^n S. .632 
Lithgow 7 -«n. vn. 334 Upon my '’“'‘J -hit 

Flexen, obs. form of Flaxen. 
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ELEXIJOSE. 


PlexibiH*^ (fleksibi*Iiti). - fa. F. JlexibiHtc, 
ad. L. Jlcxibilitdt-em, f. Jlexibilis : see Flexible 
and -ITV.] The quality of being flexible. 

1, Capability of being bent ; pliancy. 

x6x6 Bullokar, Flexibilities aptnes to bend. 1656 Ridclev 
Pract. Physich 359 Smaller Tents must not be put in, 
because of their flexibility. 17^ Brougham in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVI. 234 The parts of light differ in flexibility. 185^-60 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. {1873) II. ii. ii. 234 That strength 
and flexibility of limb. .by which a man excels in manly 
games. 

f b. The quality of yielding to pressure. Obs. 
1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. vi. (1704) 339 When this 
air yields to all gross bodies, and lets them pass without 
opposition . . In that flexibility, thou mayest see the sinful- 
ness of thy inexorable temper. 

2. Susceptibility of modification or alteration ; 
capacity for ready, adaptation to various purposes 
or conditions ; freedom from stiffness or rigidity. 

1783 Blair Lcct. Rhet. I. ix. 175 The -flexibility of a 
Language, or its power of accommodation to different styles 
and manners, 1796 Morse Avtcr. Geo^. II. 54 It has not 
that softness and flexibility, which are found in other 
languages. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 46 The flexi- 
bility necessary for a continual adaptation to altered cir- 
cumstances. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. (1875) 57 Flexi- 
bility of intelligence. x87x Markby Eleni. Law § 59 Its 
[judiciary law’sjonlyadvantage — thatofflexibilityorcapacity 
of being adapted to any new combination of circumstances 
that may arise. 2875 Hamerton Jntell. Lift x. v. 392 Men 
of exceptional power and exceptional flexibility. 

b. Of the voice or Augers ; Capacity for free, 
rapid, and varied e.xecution or delivery. Also//. 

179s Mason Ch. Mus. ii. 134 It required no flexibility of 
throat. 2807 tr. Geedes Trav. II. 218 Mrs. Siddons pos- 
.sesses all the flexibilities of tone. 2848 Rimbault First Bk. 
Piano 43 When the fingers of the right hand have acquired 
.some degree of flexibility. 2848 C. Bronte y. Eyre xi. 202 
A flexibility of voice and an appropriateness of gesture, 

. 3. Readiness to yield to influence or persuasion, 
pliancy of mind or disposition. Const, to. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. .A!^r3.vii.(i843l426/r The flexibility 
and instability of that gentleman’s nature, not being then 
understood. 2751 Johuson R ambler 162 7 6 Flexiliility 
to his present humour, 2772 Priestley Inst. Rcll^. (1782J 
I. 151 The flexibility, as we may call it, of a child. 
Flexible (fle‘ksib’1), a. Also 6 flexable, 
[a. F. flexible, f. L, flexibil-is, f. flex- 
ppl. stem of flectSre to bend.] 

1. Capable of being bent, admitting of change in 
figure without breaking; yielding to pressure, 
pliable, pliant. 

2548 Hall Chron,, Edw. IF, 312 Like a rede with ever>* 
wind is- agitable and flexible. 156* Bullevn Bk. Sicke ATen 
8t a, Feele also the pacient . . whither the partes be pained, 
or flexable, or haue joste their strength and arc .stifle. 2606 
Shaks. Tr. d* Cr. 1. iii. 50 When the splitting winde Makes 
flexible the knee.s of knotted Oakes. 2626 Bacon Syha 
$ 796 And you shall flnde . . the Stalke harder and less 
Flexible, than it was. 2W4 Power Exp. Philos, i, 42 It 
hath a Cartilaginous flexible Tube or Channel. 273s Ar- 
ysMrw'ACiX Aliments ii. (1735)40 kxx Animal, in order to be 
moveable, must be flexible, 2802 Binclev Anim. Biog. 
11813) II. 573 These parts, with the tail, are covered by a 
strong flexible skin. 2823 W. Phillips Alin. Introd. 
9 A flexible granular quartz is found in Brazil. 287.^ Bou- 
tell Arms 4* Arm. iu 17 The long, flexible and pointless 
weapons that arc described by the Roman historians. 

+ 2. Of a fluid ; Not rigid, yielding. Of winds ; 
Variable in direction, shifting. Obs, 
i6ia Speed Theat. Gl. Brit. iv. v. 145 The quicke and 
flexible windes cooling the heat of Summer. 26x2 Brere- 
wooD Lnnx. fy Reli,^. 215 Water being. .he.2vy and flexible, 
will slide away at any inequalitie. 2(^2 Locke Educ.% i 
A gentle application of the hand turns the fle.\ible Waters 
into Channels. 

S.fa. That can be ‘ bent’, inclined, or rendered 
favourable io {pbsi) b. Willing or disposed to yield 
to influence or persuasion ; capable of being guided, 
easily led, impressionable, manageable, tr.actablc. 

a 2420 Hocci.eve De Rc^, Princ. 3358 To mercy were her 
hertes ay flexible. 2533 Frith Anpo. /^/2//rr(i829)2890ur 
judge, therefore, must not be partial, flexible, nor ignorant. 
2548 Hall Chron.s Edw. IF, 299 b, If he sawe hym flexible 
to his purpose. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, i. iv, 141. 2611 

Spixo Hist. GL VI. v.(i 632» 38 They saw both heauen 
and earth flexible to their deliuerance. 2642 Nnwco.ifEN 
Berm. bef. Ho. Com. 5 Nov. (1643)6 The tender and flexible 
age of her son. 2667 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. r 2 The vulgar, 
who are commonly flexible to any new impression. 1727 
Philip Quarll 139 Quarll . . was soon made flexible by her 
Tc.'irs. 2769 ynnins Lett. xxxv. 160 Can j'ou conceive ih.at 
the people . . will long submit to be governed by so flexible 
a house of Commons? 2863 E. V, Neale Th.t^- Hat. 

99 A directing reason, easy to be entreated, and flexible. 

absoi. 2772 Johnson Hnstie in Bos^ve/i App. 11.(1848) 
814/1 The flexible will be reformed^ by gentle discipline. 

4. Susceptible of modification or adaptation to 
various purposes or lises; pliant, supple. 

2643 Sir T. Browne Retiy. Med. Pref., There are many 
things (In. the book] to be taken in a soft and flexible sense. 
2769 Robertson Chas. F, 111 . 238 His flexible genius w-as 
c.apable of accommodating itself to cvery.siiuation. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. I. iii. i. § ixd. 227 In his Latin style, .he 
is less flexible and clcg.ant. 1841 Mvers Cath. Th. iii. § xo. 
38 To proclaim a more flexible rule of judgement. 2882 
A. W. Ward Dickens in. 55 Never >vas his inventive force 
more flexible and more at his command. 2885 I.owi:li. 
Democr. 226 A language at once so precise and so flexible 
as the Greek. 

b. Of the voice: (see quot. 1825 ). 

17x2 Huciins Sped. No. 541 7 7 Sorrow and complaint 
demand a voice quite difTcrenl, flexible, slow, interrupted. 


2833 Danneley Eneycl, Alus., Flexible, a voice Is said to 
be flexible when it can swell and diminish its tones, with 
such grace and power, as to give every shade of expression 
to the melody it executes. 1831 Lytton Godoiph.20 His 
voice was so deep and flexible. 

c. In depreciatory sense : Supple, complaisant. 
2826 Syd. Smith JFks. (1867) II. 1x8 But some have been 
selected for flexible politics. 

* 5 . quasi-flf/z/. = Flexibly. 

2833 Regul. Instr, Cavalry 1. 115 The sword should be 
held flexible. 

Flexi'bleziessCfieksib’lnes). [f. prec. +‘-ness.] 
= Flexibility in various senses. 

1612— 25 BK Conlemfil., O, T. xtx. iti, If this son of 

Chenaanah had not had.. a heart of lead for flexiblenesse to 
humours and times. 1669 Woodhead St, Teresa 11, App. i 
They . . perceive in the Superior such a flexibleness, as to 
pass by their faults. 1692 Lockc Educ. § 299. 255 The 
flexibleness of the former part of a Man’s Age. 

Flexibly (fle*ksibli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2,] 
In a flexible manner, with flexibility. 

2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 149 They stand not 
stifle, but bend flexibly. Ibid., Serpents (16^8) 705 Their 
bodies are leaner, flexibly turning to every side, arccording 
to the necessity of motion. 2861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. 27 
Two thick leather bags, which .. lent themselves flexibly to 
every corner. 1872 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 183 O’er wide 
water his oars move flexibly fleeting. 

Flexicostate (fleksikp*st^H). [f. flexi- com- 
bining form of 'L, fleX‘7tSs pa. pple. of fleetcre to 
bend + Costate.] * Having bent ribs’ (1846 
Smart). Hence in later Diets. 

FlGxile (ne'ksil), xz. Now somewhat m/v?. Also 
7 flexil. [ad. X.. flcxil-em, f. flex- ppl. stem of 
flccth'e to bend : see -ile.] 

1. Easily bending or bent, pliant, supple, flexible. 
Of the features : Mobile. 

2633 T. Adams Exp, 2 Peter ii. 20 The serpent . . winds 
about it with his flexile and folding body, a 1734 North 
Lives II. 202 From the box proceeds a flexile pipe with the 
tool at the end. *774 IFestm. Afay, II. 374 Hers is the 
humble eye, the fle.vile knee. 28X4W0RDSW. Exctirsionww. 
443 Whose flexile boughs conceal’d the stems and roots. 

2834 Lytton Pompeii 21 A Sicilian who with vehement 
gestures and flexile features was narrating, .a strange tale. 

2 . transf, axidfl^, a. Easily directed or swayed ; 
yielding, tractable, b. Capable of varied adapta- 
tion, versatile. 

2652 Riggs A'inv Disp, 7 291. 214 Their too flexile natures. 
2738-46 Thomson Summer pZo At sea, whose every flexile 
wave Obey.s the blast. 1744 Armstrong Preser 7 >. Health i|, 
383 Whose flexile genius sparkles in the gem, Grows firm in 
oakj and fugitive in wine. 2836 Lytton Athens I. 111 The 
Tomans .. were susceptible, flexile fete.]. 2842 Tennyson 
A mphion viil. 59 Oh. nature first was fresh to men . . So youth- 
ful and so flexile then, You moved her at your pleasure. 

Hence PlexiTity [ + -ityJ, the quality or con- 
dition of being flexile. 

• 2650 Stanley Hist. Philos. (2701)365/2 There are others 
which depend upon these; as Flexility, Tactilily, Ductility, 
and otliers. 18x5 Taylor in Alonihly Alay. XL. 409 
The flexility of the Samaritans. 

t Flexi'loquent, a. Obs, rare, [f. X. flexu 
loqttus (f . flexusj pa. pple. of fleciere to bend -f loqtn 
to speak) : see -loquent.] Speaking words of 
doubtful or double meaning. 

2656-82 in Blount Glossoyr, 2692-2732 in Coles. 

Flexiiiish, obs, form of Fi-axenish. 

Flexion, flection (fle’kjan). [ad, X. flexion- 
cm, 11. of action f , flecterc (ppl. stem flex-') to bend, 
Cf, Yx,flexiojt, fip, flexion, \x.flcssione. The ety- 
mological spelling is the original in Eng. ; 

flection (first in i8th c.) is due to the influence of 
such words as affection, direction, etc.] 

1, The action of bending, curvature ; bent condi- 
tion ; an instance of this. 

1656^ Hoboes Six Less. Wks. 2845 VII, 260 It is the 
quantity of that crookedness or flexion, by which a straight 
line is bent into an arch of a circle equal to it. 2659 
Pearson CrmiT vL 562 Thus to sit doth not signifie any 
peculiar inclination or flexion. 1796 Brougham in Phil. 
■Trans. LXXXVI. 227 /^/<*,r//vr,orthe bending of the rays [of 
light] in their passage by bodies. 2807 Robinson A rclueol, 
Grxea^ iii. xx. 323 Eluding the stroke of the adversary by 
a flexion of the body. 2882 Vines Sachs' BoL 692 The 
flexions .. of the stem and leaf-stalk produced by the 
wind. 

attrib. iSSo Bigelow {.titled On the Mechanism of Dis- 
location and Fracture of the Hip. With the Reduction of 
the Dislocation by the Flexion Method, ! 

b. esp. The bending of a limb or joint by the 
action of the flexor muscles. Cf. Extension 2. 

26x5 CRooKE.Z?<7<^<7/'yl/a« 989 By this articulation both 
flexion and extention is made. 2644 Bulwer Chhvn. lai 
Delicate flexions, .of the Fingers. 2799 Aled. /rnl, II. 266 
It did not produce a perceptible flexion of the tibia. 2835-6 
Todd Cycl. Auat. \. 256/2 When two segments of a limb 
.. can be brought to form an angle with each other, the 
motion^ is that of flexion. i88r Mivart Cat 117 This liga- 
ment aids powerfully in preventing the flexion of the knee 
forwards. 

c. A kneeling (in prayer), genuflexion, rare. 

xZSs Loud. P\ev. 30 Aug., Next /bWoived tu’o praj'er 

flections at the Tomb of Abraham. 

+ d. A turning of the eye in any direction. Ohs. 
2626 Bacon § 719 Pity causeth sometimes, .a Flexion 
or Cast of the Eye aside. 

+ 2 . Alteration, change, modification. Obs. 

2603 Holland PluiardPs Alor, 2252 In every one of 


them Sacadas made a certeine flexion . called' Strong 

16^ Bulwer C/hVj«, 123 Oratours (uhohRi,ted»lsoSit 

delicate flexions of words). 2655 .Fuller Ch. Hist nr V 
§ 35 The Flexion of his condition (I mean, the alierinsr cf 
his occasions). ^ ‘ 

b. A modification of the sound or tone of the 
voice in singing or speaking ; inflexion. 

1758 Johnson No. 25 ?s Variation of BKture and 
flexion of voice, are to be obtained only by cxperittci. 
1846 Grote Greece j. xxi. (i86a) I. 530 Flexions and inlona. 
tions of the voice. 

3 . concr. The bent part of anything; a bend 

curve. Also, a joint. ’ 

2607 Topscll Four/. Beasts 204 Being vnable to Htc 
againe because of the short Nenies and no fle.\ions in tU 
Legs. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 222 Of a Sinuous Pipe, that 
may.haue some foure Flexions, Triall would U made. 
2726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. III. 20/1 There arc liU 
flexions in the boughs of trees. 1803 Afed. ynil. X. 6i He 
put a blister . . below the flexion on the anterior part of the 
thi^h. 2867 Howells Hal. yourn. 56 A cavernous arcade 
which curves round the water with- the flection of the 
shore. 

4 . Gram, Modification of 4 he form of a word; 
esp, the change of ending in conjugation, declension, 
etc. ; inflexion. Also, the modified form or ending 
of a word. 

2605 Camden Rem. (1657) 39 Neither are we lo.adcn with 
those declensions, flexions, and variations which are in- 
cident to many other tongues.^ 2669 Gale Crt. Goitilts 
1 I. xi. 61 Those very words, .differ somewhat in the sound 
of the vowels and flexion. 2720 De Foe Duncan Cnui/hU 
(2841) 37 The flexion or conjugation of the verb. 2773 Lu. 
^loNDODDO Lany. I. iti. xiv. 672 Proper terminations and 
flections. 28x7 Colekidgc Biog. Lit. 175 The common 
grammatic flexions of some tribe or province. 2875 Wiirt* 
HEX Li/e Lang. xil. 241 An agglutinative dialect. .with no 
determinate flexion. 

5. Math. - P*lexuke 6. 

2704 Hayes Treat. Fluxions vr. 153 The Use of Fluxions 
in Investigating the Points of contrary Flexion and Ke* 
trogression of Curves. 2857 Nichol Cycl. Fhys. 5 i:. s.v., 
The mathematical theor^' of Flexion starts from the basis 
or datum of this Line of No-dlsturbance. 

Flexional, flectional (fle-kjsnal), a. [f. 
prec. -h -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
flexion, esp. in Grammar \ see Flexiok 4. Also, 
of a language : Possessed of, or based upon flexions, 
Cf. Inflexional. 

• 2833 J. C, Hare xnPhilolog. Afusettm I J. 256 The meaning 
of a flexional termination. 2862 Marsh Eng, Larg.^ 347 
An important adv.antage of a positional. .over a flectional 
syntax, is that [etc.) 1869 Farrar Fani. Speech iv. Jig 
note, A flexional language. . makes use of elements. 
conventional .and inech.inical. 1874 Saycb Compar.Pldcl. . 
iv. 156 The clear flectional growth of the verb. 

Flesionless, flectionless (fle'kjanles), n. 
[f. as prec. + •less,] Devoid of flexion or flexions : 
only in grammatical sense. 

x86o Farrar Orig. Lang, viik 282 A language 
its fir.st stageof flexionless and ungrammatical monowllaules. 
2874 R. ^ioRRlS Hist. Eng. Gram, ii, § ii. fas Dialects •• 
almost as flexionless as modern English. . 

t Fle-xity. Obs, rare. [f. Flex v. + -ity.] 
The quality or condition of being bent from the 
straight line (said of rays of light). 

2797 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 3^ 
therefore, say that the rays of light differ in oegree oi 
refrangity, reflexity, and flexity, comprehending inilcxtlj 
and deflexity. , 

t PlO’adve, Obs, ff. L. flex- ppl. stem of 
flecth-e to bend + -IVE.] Tending to bend, flexible. 

2629 Davenant Alboz'ine ill. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 55 
flexive in your smiles. 2647 R. Stafvlton yuvenal X ■ 
303 To cast his flexive body througli a hoope. X 79 * : 

Bautram Trav, 329 These heavy spikes of flowers. .w 
the slender flexive stems to the ground. 

Hence rie’xively adv. 

2651 Fuller's Abet Rcdh., Atyconius 141 His heart w-as 
alwayes flexively inclind To what was good. 

Flexon, obs. f. Flaxen. , 

Flexor (fie ksoj). Cf. Flector. [a. mo'l-*'- 
Jlexor, agent-n. f (ppl. sternyy^a"-) tokau-J 

1 . A muscle whose function it is to produce flexion 
in any part of the body. Opposed to extensor. 

sSi^C^iooK.E. Body c/Man 743 ‘I'lie two ,{.» 

two extensors. 2726 AIonro Anal. 331 The f ,»!- 

gre.'itToe. 2880 Rvxlby Cray/sh iii. 99 The flexorso 
abdomen. , 

2. attrib. in flexor vittscie, surface, 

2726 Monro Anat. 328 This Bone is concave, 

the Flexor-muscles. « *735 ..^.-i/s 

Wks. (1892) 345 Flatterers who have the flexor mu 
strong that they are always bowing and 
Youatt Horse i. 14 Through the whole course ol j ’ . 

tendon. 2881 Mivart in Nature No.6i5.337Asp>uc 
projects vertically from the inner, or flexor .surf.scc 
linger or toe. 

tFle'xpenff. Obs.' ?Asui]ECon. 

' <ri47S Voc. in U^.-Wfllcbcr 763 Fumtiiliis, .n Itcspcni- 
Flexa;s, obs. form of F1.E.8H. _ ^ 


Flexnose 

1 ^. fle.xiids-us, f. flexti-s di). a Ixinding '* 

flecicre to bend. j IVindmg in and ont, bcndinj, 
and fro, serpentine, undulating, crooked. , 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 2794 Maktvn ,8,6 

xxvi. 393 The stem Is a little flexuo%c J*'* Vy-rus 
Kihdy Sp. Entonwl. (1828) III. x.vxv. j ijypnv 
Pharaonis the posterior pair arc flexuo^. ***45 d 
Sell. Bot. ix. (1858) 154 Stalk of sporangium curs'eU, nc 


a. Chiefly Bot- 


{. 
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ELEXTTOSITY. 

Hexuosily (fleksiwip-sTti). [ad. ¥.fexuosiii, 
ad. 'L.J!exjidsiiat-em,' n. of state f. Jlextidsus : see 
prec. and -ITY.] The quality or condition of being 
fle-YHOtis ; an instance of this ; a winding. 

x6rx CoTCR., Flexiioszle^ flexuositie; a most crooked or 
manifold turning, zjy; Oz^huRabelais ni. iv. (1807) II. 261 
By long ambages, arcuits, and flexuosities. 18^0 R. Kkox 
Biclanfs Anai. 168 The flexuosity consists in a course 
alternately undulated above and belowastraightline. 1853 
Phjlups RHiers Vorks/u i.x. 243 [Roads] v/hich exhibit a 
negligent flexuosity, 

Fleznoso-, combining form of Flexuose or 
Flexuous, occas. prefixed to other adjs. to indicate 
a flexiious form or arrangement. 

1^6 Dana ZoopJu^ (1848) 227 Atstrsea] flexuoso-convex. 
Ibid. 327 Lobes carinato*anguIar, and flexuoso-divaricate. 
xSsdW. Clark Van der Hocveit's Zool. I. 405 Antennte in 
both sexes simple, flexuoso-clavate, with smooth apex. 

Flexuous (fle-ksi«i 9 s), a. [ad. "L, Jiextios-us : 
see Flexuose and -oua.] 

1 . Full of bends or curves ; winding, sinuous. 
Now chiefly in scientific use, said of animal or 
vegetable stnictures. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learzt. n. vi. § 6, 28 Imitating the ordi- 
narie flexuous courses of Nature, a 1661 Fuller ]Vortkies 
Barks. (1662) 81 The flexuous River of Thames. 1828 Stark 
Elein. Nat. Hist. I. 420 Lateral line flexuous ; tail slightly 
bilobate. i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. .x. Her lithe body 
undulating with flexuous grace. 1874 T. Hardy Madding 
Crozvd I. XXV. 282 About equal proportions of gnarled and 
flexuous forms, the former being the men, the latter the 
women. 

2 . Moving in bends or waves, undulating, rare. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 820 The Flexuous Burning of Flames 

doth shew the Aire beginneth to be vnquiet. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions Introd. ii Man cannot express love, .by external 
signs, so plainly as does a dog, .when with . . flexuous body 
..he meets his beloved master. 

Hence Ple'xuously adv.. in a flexuous manner. 

1846 Dana (1848) 382 Flexuously branched steins. 

1872 H. C. Wood Fresh-W. Algx 34 Flexuously curved. 
Flexural (fle-ksiural), a. [f. next + -Ai.] 
Of ot relating to flexure. 

1879 Thomson & Tait A^^z/. Philos. § 591 The constants 
of flexural and torsional rigidity. 

Flexure (fle-ksiua). [ad. L. Jiextlra, f. Jicctere 
to bend : see -ube.] 

1 , The action of flexing or bending j curvature ; 

an instance of this. > 

159* Nobody Someh. 1062 in Simpson Sch. Shalis. (1878) 
I. 318 There’s those are made For flexure, let them stoope, 
* 599 . B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. ‘ Grex ' 26 The easie 
fle.xure of his supple hammes, e i6n Chapman Iliad xxiir, 
409 Kumelus made most pace With his fleet mares, and he 
began the flexure as we thought, X764 Reid Inquiry v, § 7 
A new sensation, which accompanies the flexure of joints, 
and the swelling of muscles. 1773 Johnson IVest.'.Ist. 
Wks. X. 351 The way makes a flexure. 1827 Faraday 
Client. Manip. il. 25 By flexure of the beam or change in 
the points of support. 1870 RvsKurBeef. Art vi. 165 They 
give life by flexure of surface, not by quantity of detail. 
fg. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. Ep. Ded. i That pro- 
portion which complies with . . alt the flexures of its tern- 
porall ends. 

2 . Flexed or bent condition ; * the form or direc- 
tion in which anything is bent’ (J.), bent figure or 
posture ; bending, or winding form. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, xxx. (1811) 86 No antick screws 
men’.s bodies into such strange flexures. 1658 Evelyn Fr, 
Card. (1675) IS Which, .will oblige the trees to what flexure 
and forme you please. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 5 The 
contrary flexure of the Joints of our Arms and Legs to that 
of Quadrupeds. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos, I. v. 
200 Muscles, by which he [manjcan give, .to his tongue, any 
kind of flexure he pleases. '1826 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) 1 . 
1 The details, .of planting the woods, of giving flexure to 
the rivers, [etc.] t87SElackmore.<1/:V^ A(^mjf«rII.xxui. 
323 With classic flexure of luxuriant hair. 
fS. A tendency to bend or be bent; a strain. Obs. 
1652 Abp. Mod.- Pol. in D’Oyly Life II. 254 

There is no such equilibrious tirlue, but has some flexure to 
one of the extremes. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 42 The parts 
of the Glass are under a kind of tension or flexure. 

^ 4 :. a. Power of bending. Const. ^ b. Capa- 
bility of being bent j flexibility. Obs. 

1631-3 Jer. Taylor Serni. for Year (1850) 154 StiflT as 
icicles, and without flexure as the legs of elephants. X779 
Phil, Trans. LXIX. 10 He .. had the perfect figure and 
use of his fore arm. 1802 Palev Nat. 7 'heol. i. (1819) 2 
A flexible chain arlificially wrought for the sake of flexure. 

5 . eoncr. A thing of bent shape ; the bent part of 
anything (e. g. a limb, river, roady; a bend, curve, 
turn, winding. ' 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 674 An angle or flexure of 
sixteen ribs. 1652 F. KirkmaN Clerio ^ Lozia 91 Her Coif 
. .with flexures in it for her hair to pass out most compleatly 
curled. CX720 Gibson Farrier’s Guide 1. v. (1738) 56 
[They] lose their fleshy substance . . as they approach the 
Flexure of the lower Jaw-bone. 1773 Hist. Brit, Dom. N. 
A tner. 11. v. § 2. ms From the hook or flexure . .' vessels get 
out to sea with difficulty. x8oo Med. yml. 1 1 1 . 23 The lowest 
part of the sigmoid flexure of the colon. 1814 Cary Dante 
P«rg-. XXV. 105 Now the last flexure of our way we reach’d. 
1839 Stonehouse Axholme 152 The arched entrance to the 
north porch, which is richly ornamented by trefoil flexures. 
1868 Browning RingffBk. ix. 57 Her babe — that flexure of 
soft limbs. 1874 CouEs Birds N, IP’. 688 The wing from the 
flexure, differs, .almost or quite an inch. 

6. Math. The bending or curving of a line or 
surface. In the theory of elasticity, the bending 
of a surface or solid. Flexure of a ewue : its 
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bending towards or from a straight line. Point of 
contrary Jlexttre : see Contbabt A. 5 d. 

1672 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Mat {1841) II. 538 The 
figure^ of tangents applied to the arch stretched out into 
a straight line, hath no contrary flexure. 1831 Brewster 
Optics\\. 64 All the variety of caustics, with their cusps and 
points of contrary flexure. 1856 Denison Led. Ch. Building 
iii. 93 Hogarth's line of beauty. . is . . in mathematical lan- 
guage, a curve of contrary flexure. 1837 Wheweu- Hist, 
Ittduci. Sc, 1 . 79 This flexure is different at different angles. 
1879 Thomson & Havt Nat, Philos. § 141 Flexure stretches 
one side and condenses the other temporarily. 

7 . Geol, A bending of strata under pressure, 
chiefly from below. 

1833 Lyell. Princ, Geol. III. 316 The great flexure of the 
secondary’' and' tertiary beds. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix, 
(1879) 196 The quartz rock., underwent., remarkable flexures 
without being shattered. 1882 Geikie Te.vi~bk. Geol. vn, 
915 Various t>q)es of flexure may be noticed. 

Hence rie'zured pf/. £f. [-ED -], having a flexure 
or flexures. - . ' 

x88i Blackmore Chrisicnvetl IL xiv- 276 The carven 
curves and flexured tracery of soft little ears. . , 

ITey, flay (flt'), sb. Sc. and north, dial., [f. 
next.] A fright ; also in io get, take (a) Jiey. Cf. 
Fleg sb.l 


1804 Tarras Poems 70, I watna, bit fbut] Tve gotten 
a flej*. i8r3D. Anderson/V^wt 8o(Jam.) Butbauldly then 
shook off their flay. 121 Timorous fowk tak flay. 1892 
Norihumbld. Gloss.. Flay., a fright. 

Fley, flay (fi^*), v, Obs, exc. Sc, and north. 
Forms: 3-9 flay, (5 flaey), 4-6 fle, (7 flea, 8 
flee), 6 flie, 7-8 fly. See Fleg. [OE. *fligah, 
(found in the compound d-Jiyganx see 
Afley) = ON. OHG. {ar^flaugen^ Goth. 

(ns-)fIaugfan:^OTcttt, ’^augfan, causative of 
fleugan to Fly.] 

1 . irans. To put to flight, frighten aw.ny. Also 
with away. 

a ize$ Leg. Nath. 1602 An se sudSe su'ote smaT com anan 
hrefter, kzet fleide awei he fearlac. ^1323 Metr. Horn. 69 
JMany tyme Flayed he fendes fell fra hyme. ^1430 Bk, 
llawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 298 If thu handell thy hawke . . 
with thi handes unuTisch . . thu fleyst thyn hawke . ► above 
.all thyng. 1572 Saltr, Poems Refortn. xxxjli. 218 Quhair Is 
^ur wit. .To fle away my husband Common-weill? a 1603 
PoLWART Flyting w. Montgomerie 2x1 And thinkes like 
fooles, to fley all faes With targets, tul3ies, and toome talk. 
xa7r C. Gidbon Lack of Cold xxi, *Ye may fley the laird 
from the country.’ 2876 Whitby Gloss., Flay, to scare away. 

2 . To frighten, scare, terrify. 

as^oa Cursor M. 17288+359 (^tl.) Bot wymmen flayed 
vus foule with wordez hat bai saide. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
XVI. 217 Thai war so felly fleyit thar, That [etc.] c X450 St. 

(Surtees) 2374 wi flowe aivayas wereflayde. 
1363 Davidson Confut. Kennedy in Wodr.Soc. Misc, (1844) 
208 Thay walde fame fley us with the wynde of the worde 
of perturbatione. lyat Kelly Sc, Prot\ 391 Yon are more 
flay’d than hurt. 1785 Burns Death + Dr. Hornbook ix, 
‘hly name is Death But be na fley’d.' ^ 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley v. 46 ‘Like as they’re flayed wi’ bog.ards.’ 1889 
Nicholson Folk^sf eech 'E, Vorksh. 33 Poor Billy was om- 
mast Raid oot ov his wits. 

3 . intr. To be afraid or frightened. 

*768 Ross Helcnore i, 378 Nory .. h.'id some farther gone, 
For LIndy fly’d. <*1776 in Herd Colled, II. 216 'The feint 
a body was therein, ye need na fley’d for being seen. 

4 . Comb, flay-crake, -crow, a scarecrow. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) * Flay-crake, 
a scare-crow, 1883 Longtn, Mag, June j66 Coming across 
a ‘ flaycrake ’ among the young wheat. 1824 Craven Dial. 
74 *Flaycraio, *832 R. S, Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour xiv. 
72 A hat that would disgrace anything but a flay.crow. 

Hence Fleyed ppl. a., frighten^ ; afraid ; timor- 
ous, Const, of Also IPleyedly (fietlie), adv. ; 
ZTey'edness. 

c J42S WvNTOuN Cron, vi. xviii. 1926 He. .bad hyr xioucht 
fieyd to be off that. CZ450 Henryson Poems (1865) 206 
Quhill that the Wolf for fleidnes fylii the field. 1533 Gau 
Richt Vay (i 858 ) 107 Zour fleyit conscience, 1563 WinJet 
Four Scoir Tre Quest. Pref. Wks. 1888 1 . 50 Of the silence 
and fleitnes of w'theris. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, 
Scot, IX. 215 Quhilk .. walk throuch feir ouer flietlie stude 
abak. a x6os Polwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 781 Fieyd 
foole, mad muile ! 2674 Ray N, C, Words 26 A flaid 

Coxcomb, a fearful fellow. 1676 RowSuppL Blair's Auto-, 
blog., <1848) xil. 539 Sharp who was as flyed as a fox. 1850 
[Mrs. Lear] Tales Kirkbeck Ser. ii, X2i ‘ I'se flayed on’t’ 
Elky exclaimed, 

Fley(e, obs. forms of Flay, 

Fleyen, obs. pa. pple. of Flay. 

Fley(h)s, obs. form of Flesh. 

Fleyillg (fl4^*iq\ vbl, sb. dial, [f. Fley v.-k 
•ingLJ The action of the vb. Fley; an instance 
of this; hence, fright, fear. Alsocwcr. Something 
that frightens ; a hobgoblin, 

2340 Hampole Pr, Come. 6112 J^e day of flaying and of 
af[r]ay. i8ri Wxllan in Arckxologia XVII. 146 Flaying, 
an apparition or hobgoblin, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Flayin', 
a spectre, an apparition. 1876 Whitby Gloss., ‘ I gat a sair 
flaying.’ • 

Fleyke, Fleyl(e, IPleys, obs. ff. of Flake, 


Flail, Fleece. 

rieysome, flaysome a. dial. [f. 

Flay sb. + -some.] Frightful, dreadful. 

17,0 A. Wilson Ef. to Pichm Poet. Wks, (1846) loS 
He got on his fleesome cowl. 1848 E, Bronte lYu/hering 
H. xxxiii. 266 Yon flaysome graceless quean. 1891 At- 
kinson Last Giant-Killers 150 Such fla>*some, ghostlike 
beings. 


■Fleyte, obs. form of Flite. ' ' 

Pliar, obs. Sc. form of Flyer. 
t rubber gibber, a. Obs. rare-'. [Cf. next.] 
?Glib-tongued. 

X56r Awdelav Fraf. Vacab. (1575) B iv, This is a flibber 
gibber Knaue, that doth fayne tales. 

ITibT)ertigibbet (fli bartiid^i-bet). Forms : 

6 flibbergib(be, flybbergybe, 7 flibber de’ Jibb, 
6-7 flebergebet, -gebit, -gibet, 6 fiibber-gibbet, 

7 fliberdigib(b)et, fliberdegibek, 9 flibberty-, 
flipperty-gibbet, 7- flibbertigibbet. [App. an 
onomatopoeic representation of unmeaning chatter. 
The earliest form in our quots.,^rV^^rr^’^, is prob. 
the original ; the later expansions are of a kind 
commonly met with in imitative words. The end- 
ing may be due to association with 

1 . A chattering or gossiping person ; a flighty 
or frivolous woman. 


*549 Latimer 2nd Serm, bef. Edzu. F/, Dv, These 
flybbergybes an other daye .shall come & clawe you by the 
backe and say [ely.) i6rx Cotgr., Coquette, a prailing, or 
proud gossip ; a titifill, a flebergebit. 1640 Brome Sparagus 
Card, X. iv, Good Mrs. Flibber de’ Jibb with the French 
fly-flap o’ your coxecombe. 1892 Travers Mona Maclean 
I. 6 You. .are less of a flibbertigibbet than the world takes 
you to be. 

*t* 2 . The name of a devil or fiend. Ohs. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, x. 49 Frateretto, Fliberdi- 
gibbet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto were foure deuils of the 
round, or Morrice. 1605 Shaks. Lear iir. fv. 120 The foule 
Flibbertigibbet, .hurls the poore Creature of earth. 

b. A person resembling the character so nick- 
named in Scott’s Kenihvorih ; an impish-looking, 
mischievous, and flighty urchin ; a person of gro- 
tesque appearance and restless manners. 

[x82X %zott Kenilw. x, Dickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, 
as he called the boy.] 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 
M2 What^ with her dishevelled hair and young black 
Flibbertigibbet by her .side, she looked like a real witch. 
x86i F. Metcalfe Oxonian in Icel. 305 A white-haired flib- 
bertigibbet of a boy. 1878 Stevenson Inland Voy. 63 He 
was a lean, ners-ous flibbertigibbet of a man. 

Hence Pli'bherty-gl'bherty a., flighty, frivolous, 
senseless. 

1879 Mrs. Walford Cousins IL 146 The gentle, serious 
Jane was taken with the flibberty-gibberty fellow. *888 
m Berksh. Gloss. 

Flibote : see Flt-boat. 

t Flibrigo, Obs. rare-'. 

*76* Lord. Mag. XXXI, 612/2 Whoever desires to fatten 
and strengthen . . let him refrain from^ high-seasoned hodge- 
podge, French magma, and fish fltbrigo. 

Flibustier, var. of Filibuster sb. 

II FlicflaCi [Fr. ; echoic of a succession of 
sharp sounds.] A kind of step in dancing. 

1832 Thackeray Char. < 5 * /fwwiN/r Wks. *886 XXIII. 32* 
He teaches pirouettes and flic-flacs. z86o — Round. Papers, 
De yuveutnie 77 The feet of five hundred nymphs were 
cutting flicflacs on the stage. 

Flic(c)hte, obs. forms of Flitch. 

Flicht, Sc. form of Flight, Flite. 

PUcIiter sb. Sc, [f. next vb.] == 

Flicker sb.^ 

1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 240 In a flichter 
o’ rainbow Hcht. 


Flicliter, flighter (fli'xt^j), v.'^ Sc. Also 6 
fiichtir, flych-, fiyghter, 9 fleiehter. [? f. flicht, 
Flight v. ; see -eu 5. Cf. Flaughter z^.2] 

1. intr. Of a bird: To beat its wings, fly irregu- 
larly or feebly, flutter. Of inanimate objects; To 
flutter, move quivering through the air. 

*5x3 Douglas /Ends v, ix. 33 The foul affrayit flichtiris 
on hir wingis. 1633 D. Dickson Pract. Wks. (1845) 1 . 55 
If ye will stir & flichter like a bird in a cage. *790 A. Wil- 
son Rabby's Mistake Poet. Wks. (1846) loi Does flighter't 
through amang the stacks. 1816 Szoxs Antig. xxv, ‘It’s 
just a branch of ivy fiightering awa frae the wa’.' 

transf. 1871 Waddell Ps, xc. 10 A gllff it gaes by an’ we 
flichter hame. 

2. To straggle ; to tremble, quiver, throb. 

1528 Lyndesay Dream 303 Mony ane thousand Comoun 
peple laye flichtrand in the fyre. 1533 Douglas' yEneis 
v. viii. IIS The beist .. can ly .. ftychterand in the dede 
thrawis [cf. Flicker v. 3]. 1724 [see ppl. a.]. 

Hence Fli'chtering vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, (1733) II. 162 My flighteren 
heart gangs pittie-pattie. 1768 Ross Helenore i. 1738 Sleep 
. . for a wee her fiightering breast did heal. _ 1785 Burns 
Cotter’s Saturday Nt. iii, Th’expectant wee-lhings, toddlin, 
slacher through To meet their Dad wi' flichterin noise and 
glee. 1820 Scott Monast, iii, * Our leddy is half gane 
already, as ye may see by that fleigbtering of the ee-lid.^ 

+ Pli’cEter, fli'gliter, ■*. Obs. [H.fith- 
ter, Klighteb, in the unrecorded sense of ‘ ivinff ; 
cf. pinion vb."] trans. To bind, pinion. 

1680 in Wodrow Hist. Suff. Ch. Scotl. (1722) IL m- 
141 His -Hands fiightered with Rope.?. 1703 Willia. - 
Serzn. bef Gezt. Assembly 48 Driven back to Lothian . . tiea 
and /lightered like thieves. Hejem>te z 9 

legs they loos’d, but flighler’d held his hands. • 

PUchtered (fli-xtwd), ///.«• 
r^.' + .m'.] Thrb4vh into a flutter: a. rolatile, 

flichter d an foolish >eve .LgmeeJ- » 

Thtmzs 102 ‘Thej- werejuist as flichtcred thcmsels^^ 
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Flick (flik), sd.^ [Echoic; cf. .F. flicjlac the 
cracking of a whip.] 

, L, A light blow, €sp. one given with something 
pliant, a whip, etc., or with the finger-nail. 

x447BoKENHAM.S*<rjv/jyv8sThycraft..is notworthaflykke. 
1591 Perci%’all Sp. Diet., Cachete, a flicke in the cheeke. 
X749 Fielding Tom Jones v. il, * If the parson had not his 
petticoats on, I should have lent un o flick.’ x8s9 Bovd 
Recr, Conntiy Parson {1862) 74, I have sometimes given 
you an angry flick when yon shied. • x886 D, C. Murray 
First Person xlx. 146 With a dexterous flick of the 
towel he extinguished his own candle. 

b. Any sudden movement ; a jerk. 

x 856 Reader 6 Jan. 19/1 The peculiar flick of the btiifh in 
drawing the terminations of the foliage. X867 F. Francis 
Angling \\\. (1880)263 The slightest ‘flick’ or ‘crack’ [in 
throwing the Une] will necessitate putting on a new fly. 

c. quasi-G:^/?;. With a flick. 

1862 H. Kingsley in Macm. Mag. July 225 The line came 
‘flick’ home across his face. 

2. The sound thus produced ; hence, any slight, 
sharp sound. 

1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbnry I. xix. The only 
evidences of sound . .being the creaking and straining of the 
wheels, .or the flick of the driver’s whip. x 865 Cornh. Mag. 
Dec. 655 The flick of her cards falling upon the table was 
the music she loved best to hear.- 1890 Glonccstersh. Gloss., 
Fiisk, the hasty snap of a greyhound when he fails to secure 
the hare. 

3. cotter. Something thrown off with a jerk ; a 
dash, splash. (Perh. influenced by FiiECK 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair^Xx, The flicks of yellow that 
the rushlight threw on the dreary darkened ceiling. X89X 
Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 7/2 Great flicks of spray and foam as 
big as a man’s hand. 

Flick (flik), j ^.2 [Origin unknown ; peril, two 
distinct words.] 

slang. A thief, Ohs.—^ 

x6xo Rowlands Martin Mark’all, A Flicke [printed 
Afilicke], a Theefe. 

2. dial, and vulgar. (See quots.] 

1883 July 38/1 Last night, They’d a feet in these 

gardens, old flick. x8^ Elworthy IV. Somerset IPorddk., 
Flick, a very familiar epithet — as ‘ Come on, old flick *. 

rack, dial. Also fleck, [var. of Flix.] 
The fur of a hare or rabbit, etc. ; hence collect, hares 
and rabbits. Cf. P'e vtheu sh. 4 . 

xSta Storting Mag. XXXIX. 140 The black feat] had lost 
a very large portion of his flick. 1840 Spurdens Supp. to 
Voc. E, Anglia, Flick, hare’s or rabbit’s down, 1887 Kent 
Gloss., Fleck, hares; rabbits; ground game. ‘They killed 
over two hundred pheasants, but not but terr’ble little fleck.' 

Flick, sdA dial. See Fleck 
Flick (flik), v.'^ Cant. [prob. a dialectal variant 
of Flitch v."] trans. To cut. 

x6w Coles, IHlck, to cut. 1750 Apol. Life Bamp/ylde- 
M, Carew 338 Flick me some panam and cassan ; cut me 
some bread and cheese. 2785 Grose Diet. Pvlg. Tongue, 
Flick the peter, cut oflf the cloak bag, or portmanteau. 1813 
Scott Gup M, xxviit, One of them . . desired one of the lads 
‘to hand in the black Peter, that they might flick it open 
1837 Disraeli Venetia xlv, Flick the bread, cut the bread. 
Flick fflik), v.'t- Also 9 fleck, [f. Flick sh .^ ; 
app, not recorded before the 19 th c.] 

1. trans. To strike lightly with something flexible, 
as a whip. 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxlii, ‘ Many and many is the 
circuit this pony ha.s gone,’ said ftir. Crummies, fltckinp'him 
skilfully on the eyelid. 2873 Ouida Pascarll 11 . xl. 247 
PascarM flicking nis mandoline into harmony with the 
lazzarone song which he was humming. 1875 A. R. Hope 
My Schoolboy Fr, 149 Flicking each other with our towel.s. 
1884 W, C. Smith Kildrostan 61, O white-throat swallow 
flicking The loch with long wing-tips. 

2. To remove (something) with a smart stroke 
of something flexible. Also with away. 

X847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole ii. 30 [He] attempted to flick 
a fly from the horse’s haunch. 1848 Thackeray Van. Pair 
xxxviii, He would flick away . . the panicles of dust with a 
graceful wave of his hand. 1887 Miss Braddon Like 
Unlike ii, Miss Deverill was flicking the chalk-marks off 
the cloth with her handkerchief. 

b. To throw {off, etc.) with a jerk ; to jerk. 
xBi6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall iv, Like so many spots 
of ink, flicked at random out of a pen. xElSz W. J. Cum- 
mins Catalogue Fishing Tackle 10 Don’t attempt to throw 
against the wind, as you would be sure to ‘ flick * the fly off. 

3. intr. To move with quick vibrations; (also, 
to Jlich iC). Of a bird : To flutter; in quot. with 
out. Of a wound : To palpitate, throb. Cf. 
Flickeii, 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxviii. (1856) 549 As it is, we 
are undoubtedly flicking it to the north again. x866 Black- 
more Cradock Nowell xxxi. The jar.bird flicked out from 
the ivy.drum, 1889 N. IV, Line. Gloss., Fleck, to flutter, to 
throb. ' My thumb, I knew it was gethcrin’, it fleck’d soa.' 
a 1890 R. F. Burton in l.t/e (1893) 1 . 00 They were flick- 
ing across the country at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

4. trans. To move or. shake %vith a ‘flick*; to 
make a light stroke or movement with (a whip, 
etc,). 

1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas II. 313 The kidies 
. .begin flicking about their fans. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton 
xxxi* ycj The driver flicked Ins whip at lier parasol. 
i 85 x Frasers Mag. Dec. 76S Our rotten old sail began to 
flick itself into shreds. 2877 C Keene Let. in C. S. La>'ard 
Li/e ix. (1892) 251, 1 w.as afraid of flicking my line into my 
host’s eye. 2879 G. Meredith Egoist xx.xn. (18S91 312 He 
stood .. flicking .*i wet towel at Crossiay. x886 Stevenson 
Otto It. xii. 203 He flicked the order on the table. 


absol. 1880 Blaeksv. Mag. Jan. 79/1 So, flicking first at 
one hind-leg, then at another, he succeeded .. in getting her 
to face him. 

jETick (flik), v.^ Chiefly Also fleck, [f. 
Flick j^.s] 

1. trans. a. To cause the fur to fly from (a hare 
or r.ibbit) ; hence, to wound, b. Of a dog : To seize 
by the fur. 

2843 J. T. Hewlett College Life III. xxxin. 299 They 
[the dogs] ran up to their hare .. flicked, and eventually 
killed her. 1876 Sstrrey Provincialisms (E. D, S.) s. v., 
‘You flicked him pretty much' means vou shot him. very 
hard. x888 Berksh. Gloss, s. v. Vteck, ‘ 1 vlecked a rabbut 
zo’s I thinks the dogs *ull ketch un.* 

2. To Strip of fur. Hence, 7^. To fleece, strip. 
2823 Moor Suffolk IVords, * 1 fleck’t him of all his marbles.' 
Flick(ke, obs. form of Flitch. 

t Fli'Cker, jAI Obs. rarc~^. [cf. Flick j^. 2 ] 

1598 Florio, Guattesaiore, .. a pilferer, a flicker. 
Fli*cker| jA- slang. A drinking-glass. Hence 
Fli cker v., to drink (Farmer). 

2677 in Coles, ax’joes in B. E. Diet. Cant. Crno. 2750 
Apol, Life Bampfylde-M. Carezo 338. x78S“i823 Grose 
Did. Vulg. Tongue. 

Flicker (fii*kai), sh? [f. Flicker v."] 

1. An act of flickering, a flickering movement. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brozun 11. iv, [The bird would] with an 

impudent flicker of his tail, dart into the depths of the 
quickset. x86x Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. Forbes i. 35 
The flicker of the leaves whose shadows mottle their waters. 

2. A wavering unsteady light or flame. 

2849 Alb, Smith Poiileton Leg. viL 36 After some delay, 
there was a flicker through the fanlight of the street door. 
2856 Kane Expl. 1 . xxviii. 371 Writing by this miser- 
able flicker of my pork-fat lamp. 1862 Miss Braddon Lady 
Audley viit. 57 The pale sky, tinged with the last cold 
flicker of twilight. 

Jig- 2856 Kane Ard. Expl. I. v. 53 This little flicker of 
entnusiasin. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VII. xvii. vii. 75 
His Enterprise was a final flicker of false hope. 2876 M auds- 
LEY Physiol. Mindx. 25 The last flicker of departing life. 

Flicker (fli'ksj), sb.^ U.S. [Said to be echoic 
of the bird’s note.] The popular name of various 
American species of woodpecker. 

1^9 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. Thursday 333 The 
flicker’s cackle is heard in the clearing. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. 19 The flicker makes good his claim to the title of 
pigeon-woodpecker. 2888 Riverside Nat. Hist. IV. Introd. 8 
The two flickers are mainly characterized by the color of 
the under.surface of the wing and tail feathers, these being 
red in the red shafted {Colaptes snexteanus), gamboge yellow 
in the yellow.shafted flicker (C. auratus). Ibid. 1 V» 428 
The Cape flicker (C. chrysoidei),\ydkL red moustache. 

t Flicker, a. Obs. rarc-K [f. Flickeu v. ; 
cf. OE. Jiacor adj., mentioned under Fl.\okeb k.] 
Unsteadfast, wavering. 

c 13*5 Metr. Horn. 36 Forthi asked Crist quether man him 
soht .M.s he war man of fliker thoht. 

Flicker (fli'kul),!'. Forms: l flioerian, -orian, 
3 - 5 flikeren, (4 flikkere), 4-5 fleker, -ir, 5-6 
fly(o)ker, 6 fliokar,Ac.flickir,flikker, 6 - flicker. 
fOE. fiicorian, an onomatopccic formation with 
frequentative suffix (see -ebS), expressing repeated 
quick movement similar to that expressed by 
Flackeb, but slighter or less noisy.] 

1. intt . Of a bird : To flutter ; to hover, occas. 
To flap the wings; to move by flapping the wings. 

c 1000 iEtFRic Horn. II. 156 An blac J?rostle flicorode ymbe 
Ills neb, C23W Chaucer KnVs. T. 1104 Above liir heed hir 
dowves flikcringc. 2447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 109 
Ovyr hyr as she [a dove] dedc hovyr fiekeprnge. 2581 
Marceck Bk. of Notes 348 Estrich, This bird , . cannot 
mount up to flie aloft, but flickereth in such wise as he 
cannot be overgone, ifiifiSuRFL. Markh. Country Farme 
26 If the Duckes.. flicker with their wings often and a long 
time together. 2700 Dryden Palamon ^ Arc, iii. 123 The 
tuneful lark . . flickering on her nest, made short essays to 
sing. x8oi C. Smith Solit. Wanderer I, 255, I saw too . . 
the flying fish . .emerging from the waves on their wing-like 
fins, and flickering along the surface of the water. 2892 
Stevenson & Osbourne Wrecker x\x. 304 Hie pinnacles , . 
were flickered about all day long by a multitude of wings. 
Jig. <^2374 Chaucer Troylus iv, 1293 (1222) Her go.st, 
that flikered aie a loft, Into her wofuU herte ayen it went. 
2583 Stanyhurst Aeneis u. (Arb.) 64 From the fathers 
sermons shal .such fond patcherye flicker? 

+ 2. To make caressing or fondling movements 
with the wing ; hence, to act in a fondling or coa-x- 
ingmanner ; to dally, hanker, look longingly {aflet'). 

aizsp After. R, 290 Spit him amidde he bearde .. |>et 
flikereo so mit hC; c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. wol 

thay kisse, and flikkere, and besien hcmself. ‘2530 Paijjcr. 
552/2, I fiyckcr, I kysse togyther, je baise. iSS® J* Hey- 
w'ooD Spider ^i* F. Ixiii. 42 Where they may win ought , . 
they flickar, and^ flatter, in fauer to grow. 2622 Burton 
Auat. Met. iii, iii. iv. ii. It i.s most odious, when an old 
acherontic dizzard that bath one foot in his grave . . shall 
flickeraftcr a young wench. i697DRYOEN/'7/^'’tV Life **11] b, 
L.avinia ..looks a little flickering after Turnus. tSc^ R. Ja- 
.MiESON Pop. Ball. 1 . 296 Dorothy, .flicker’d at Willie again, 
b. slang and dial. (Sec qiiots.) 
a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant. Creiv. To flicker, to grin or flout. 
2785-1813 Grose Did, Vnlg. Tongue, P'lickeriug, grinning, 
or laughing in a man’s face. 2868 Atkinson Clevelatui 
Gloss., ‘ He flicker’d and flyred lahk a gimlng cat.’ 

3. To make a fluttering or vibratory movement ; 
to wave to and fro ; to flutter (in the air or wind) ; 
to quiver, x-ibrate, undulate. Of wind : To blotv 
in light gusts. 

r245o .Merlin 324 Thcjr baners .. flekered in the uyndc. 


FIiICK^miNG. 

XS77 ■ Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 299, I see' not one .. \Vha^ 
feathers flant and flicker in the winds. x6ot Holllvd 


. . • T- ' r» - 7:- flickering 

in the aire. ^ 2793 Earl Buchan Ess., Spring (iSu) 
The darkest indigo blue was seen .. to flicker on the 
face of this molten gold. 2831 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn. 213 The high masts flicker'd as they hy afloat 1850 
— In Mem. cx, Nor cared the serpent at thy side To flicker 
with his double tongue. 2873 Miss Thackeray Old Kv:. 
sington xi. 89 A wet foggy wind flickered in his face, 
b. trans. (causatively.) (Cf, Flick vJ) 

2843 Blackzv. Mag. LI V. 309/2 We mount beside the red- 
face<^ much-becoated individual who is flickering his whip 
in idle listlessness on the box. , ^ 

1 4. To throb, palpitate, (juiver, Obs. 
c 2470 Henry Wallace 11. 268 His hart . .flyker>t to .and fro. 
1508 Dunbar Test. A. Kennedy 43, I leif my hert .. Thai 
never mair wald flow nor flickir. 2523 Douglas eEnehm. 
ix. 73 The bait fle.‘;ch ondir his teth flikkerand. Ibid, v.rilL 
215 Sprewland and flikkerand in the deid ihrawis. 

T 6. fig. Of a person : To waver, vacillate. Oh. 

c 2325 Metr. Horn. 92 . This bischop flekerid in his thoht. 
CX140 Promp. Parv. 165/2 Flekeryn, or waveryn yn \u. 
stabylle herte, nuto. 

6 . .To flash up and die away alternately. Of a 
flame: To. burn fitfully or unsteadily; also with 
compl., out, etc. 

Now the prevailing sense, though scarcely found earlier 
than the 29th c. 

2605, 279X [see Flickering ///. a. 5). 2820. Keats 

Agtiesy^, Achain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door. 
28*8 Scott F. M. Perth iv, Eying the firmament, in which 
no slight shades of CTey were beginning to flicker. 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. III. xv. 305 Sheet lightning, flickering 
harmlessly in the distance. X87X B. Taylor Faust (1875) 
JI. V. iv, 285 The fire sinks down and flickers low. 1M3 
S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 297 The wasted flame sooa 
aftenvards flickered out. 

•b. trans/, and^^. ; also with 
2833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11, Po/. Fallacies, We love, .to watch 
, . a quirk , . flickering upon the lips some seconds before [il 
is spoken]. 2852 p. Jebrold St, Giles ix. 84 A faint smile 
flickered at his lips. 2862 Merivale Rom. Enip. (1865) 
Vll. lix. 244 A gleam of hope still flickered in their bosoms. 
1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. if Shaks. Hi. 81 Dogberry flickers 
up into a kind of lukewarmness. 1892 Speaker^ Sept. 276/2 
Precious lives which have . . flickered out in the cruel storm. 

7. trails. To cause to flash or bum unsteadily or 
fitfully. 

x^ffc/Sat. Rezf. VIII. 70/2 The Supreme Pontiff.. flickers 
his lightnings over the prostrate rebels. 2882 T. Motley 
Remin. II, Add. 428 The thought that the huge Alps all 
about us had been flickered like a candle. 

8. intr. = Bicker, 1 Obs. 

2776 [see Flickering vbl. sb.). 2809 J. Adams Jl'ls. 1854 
IX. 242 We flickered, disputed, and wrangled.. but always 
with a species of good humour, , . 

■ Flickered (ffi’ks.id), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed kj 
Illuminated with flickering light. • 

2822 Joanna Baillie Leg., vii, The flicker d 

cast. - 

Fli’ckerinff, vbl, sb. [f. as prec. + -iRo 
The action of the vb. Flicker in various sense?. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 265/2 Flekcrynge of byrdys, voltUictp- 
Flckerynge, or wauerynge yn an vnslable hert, 
x$yi Prose Life St. i Percy Soc.) 40 He (the lijTdej 

with flykeiymge of bis wynges made a full mcry noyse. 
2776 J. Adams Fam. Lett. (1876) 175 The >l*=wspapers .. 
will inform you of public affairs, and the particular flJCKC- 
ings of parties in this colony, x8x6 BvroN Gh. llgr. 1 . 
xliv, A flame unfed, which runs to waste With us ow 
flickering. 2875 Lanier Poems, Symphony 156 F 
and leaf-flickerings. x88^ Cd. Wonis July 4^9A '* * 

flickering of mellowed sunlight comes over the eyes. 

Flickering (fli-karig), fpl.a. [f. as prcc.t 
•ISC ‘■^.] That flickers, in senses of the vb. 

1. Of a bird : That flutters or hovers. 

TS31 Latimer Let. Baynton in Foxe A. 4 ilA (1563) 

Howe man'ye Larkes for a penye, yf cucrj’C Starre in * 
Elemente were a flyckeringc hobye, zh^Floddan r.yi 
Flickering fame that monstrous wight With "‘ot, 

wapping was blown. 2807 Crabde Par. Reg. in. w ks. io34 
II. 209 The bat shrill shrieking woo’d his flickering mate, 
f 2. Caressing, co.ixing, seducing. Obs. 

^2536 Calisto fy Melib. A iij b Thtyrc [women si faij 
intents & flykkeryng smylj’ng. 2552 Robinson tr. ^'/f|^ 
Utop. (Arb.) 210 The peruerse and malicj’ous flicwri ^ 
inticementes of lewde and vnhoncslc desyre^ j;.i 

Niccols Cuckoo 298 Their chambring fortitude incy 
dcscrie By their soft maiden voice and flickerinRC e 
a 2643 W. CarttyrichT Ordinary ill. i. (1651)361 * 
any flickering thing: I cannot boast of that slight*fa & 
gift Vou men call beauty. 

TS. Chancieable, unreliable, unsteady, wnvcnnb* 
.2430LYDC. Chron. Troy 11. x. The enuious ortlreof fortun 
mcuinge. In worldly thynge false and 
Marc. Paston in Paslon Lett. No. 502 II. 183 1 JfS W; 0 
, .whych ys a llykerjmg felowe and a besy. 
grapher (1882) I. 75 All flickering wealth /: 

firmc-st hope, a 26x9 Fotiikkuv A theom. 1. x. 5 5 
A weake andaflickring opinion. ^ 2763 She.vstovx / 
Equipage^l To keep a race of flickering knaves, JIc gr 
himself the worst of slaves. 

4. Quivering, vibrating unsteadily. . t. * tr 

xSfioUwsKY Arcadia 11.(1638) 221 He.. hopes 
wind With net to hold. 2594 Plat ^ * 'L ^ 

the Wines iLippen to haue a flickering Lee. i 7$7 ^ 

Fleece iv. 37 Rising o’er the flick’ring wave. ‘fxf. 

Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx. A keen and furtive glance ouxz 
flickcrini: eye*:. 2872 B. Tavixir Faust I187O L 
lark '.sends down Ins flickering lay. 1887 ■'•t i^r 

Gnverveks x. in Conth. Mag, Mar, 229, I have seco * fc 
blow the flickering sheet into the air. 



PIiICKERMOUSE. 

5. That shines with, or is illuminated by, an 
unsteady or wavering light. 

1605 Shaks. Lear {isl Q* 1608) ir. it. 1x4 Whose influence 
like the wreath of radient fire In flitkering [1623 flicking] 
Phoebus front. 1791 Earl Huchan Ess.^ Lett. Unitation 
Ancients 11812) 99 The .. flickering rays of the departing 
light. x 855 SwiNBURNC Atalanta 1894, 1 see .. Flushed 
pillars down the flickering vestibule. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I. II. 623 In the chamber burned The flickering candles. 
Hence rii*cterinsrly adv.^ in a flickering manner. 
2840 Tail's Mag. VII. 714 One moment, flickeringly, it 
shone. ,1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents i. 12 The ruddy 
light glistening flickeringly upon the black rock. 

t Flixkermouse, Ohs, [Altered form of 
Fu'rTEBMoosE.] A bat. 

2630 B. JoNSON Mew Inn in. i, Come, I will see the flicker 
mouse. ^ ?7 o3 Mottcux Rabelais . 234 The Flicker- 

mise flying through the Translucidity of the corner’d Gate. 

t Flicket-a-flacket, adv. Ohs. A representa- 
tion of the sound made by something flapping, 
Cf. Cricket- A- wicKET. 

2719 D’Urfey Pills W.zo Their Sleeves went Flicket-a- 
flacket. 

't'Flixketiug'f tz. Obs. rare^'^, [Cf. prec. and 
Flickering.] = Flickering 3 . 

2674, N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. 135 To think how such 
a flicketing skipjackly thing as that [*. e. motion] is. .should 
be bound to the behaviour of such a grave stayd thing as 
time is. 

tPli’ckle. Obs. rare'“^. App. an arbitrary 
extension of flicky Flitch (for rime). 

* 54 ^ Heywood /’ riTV. (1562) lij, Litteil and Hltell the 
Cat eateth the flickell. 

f Pli'cky, a. Obs, rare — [Cf. Flig, Fliggy, 
Fletch.] 

2690 Lend. Gaz. No. 2550/4 A dark grey Mare about 24 
hands . .a rough Mane, ami flicky Tayl. 

Plidder (fli'dai). Also flither, flitter. A 
local name for the limpet. 

2766 Pennant Zool. (2769) III. 295 The next baits in 
esteem are limpets (called here [Scarborough] FHdders', 
2867 M. S. Lovell Edible Molluscs 120 In the Isle of Man 
. . they [limpets] are known by the name of ‘ flitters '. 1876 

IVkitby Gloss., s.v, *He sticks like a flither.* 

Plidge, Pliech, obs. ff. Fledge, Flitch sh. 
Plied, obs. pa. t. of Fly v, 

Plier; alternative form of Flyer, 

;^ier(e, obs, form of Fleer. 
trug, «. Obs, [Cf. Flicky, Fliggy, Fletch.] 
2^77 Loud. Gas. No. 2192/4 An Iron gray Gelding 5 years 
old .. fli^ tailed. 2683 Ibid, No. 1798/4 One bright bay 
Mare., with a black short Tail, .and a black flig Main. 2723 
Ibid. No. 6222/6 black Gelding. .with. .a flig Tail. 

PligCge, var, of Fledge a. Obs, 

+ Pli*gg3% Obs. [f. Flig a. + -y i.] = Flig a, 

■ X7XZ Land. Gas, No, 4921/4 A black Gelding •• with a 
fliggie Tail. 

Pligh, obs. form of Fly v. 

Pligkt (floiOjifAi Forms: i fLiht, flyht, flyU, 
2-3 fluht(/V), soui/i. vluht, 3-4 flijtJ (fliht, flith), 
3 » 5 flyet, 4-6 flyghtCe, (6 fleight, flighte), 5 
flyte, 6 Sc. fiicht, 3 - flight. Jiyht masc. 

= O^.Jluht fern. (MDu,, Du. vhccht fern.) OTeut. 
*Jiuhti~y {. *fiug- weak root of *Jieiig-an io Fly.] 

1. The action or manner of flying or moving 
through the air with or as with wings. Also in 
phrases, To iaki {tnakCy luing, etc.) a or ones 
flight : to fly. lit, and fig, 
a 900 Marlyrology Fragm. 8 in O. E. Texts 277 pa hi 
bseron to heofonum mid hiora fiSra flyhte. r^iooo jElfric 
Dent. xxxiL 11 Swa earn his^ briddas spa:nj> to flihte. 
rxx75 Lamb. Horn. 81 Mid fluhte he fleh in to 

houene. c 2220 Bestiary 59 SiSen his fli^t is al unstrong. 
^2250 Gen. 6* Ex. 277 ‘Alin fli3t* he seide, ‘ic wile 
up-taken ’. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 543 He says, man es 
born to travaile right Als a foul es to pe flight 0x43$ 
Torr, Portugal 547 To the chyld he [the dragon] toke 
a flyght.^ 26>§ SiiAKS. m. ii. 41 Ere the bat hath 

flown His cloister’d flight. 2632 Lxtiicow Trav. v. 203 
The flights and arrivals of which [Pigeons] I have often 
scene . . in Aleppo. 2697 Dryden Georg, m. 24 New ways 
I must attempt. .To. .wing my flight to fame. JJ4S Anson’s 
Voy. III. ii. 416 They could scarce fly further than an 
hundred yards at a flight. 2857 H. Reed Eng. Poets 
viii. 270 Undying words which wing their flight over each 
generation as it . . passes away. 1871 E. Spender Restored 
1 . vi. 215 Crowds of chaffinches went flitting along with 
their quick dancing flight. 

+ b. Power of flying. Also in phrase, To 
fond one's flight, i.e. to make trial of one’s powers. 

axxz^Ancr. R. 132 pc heuinesse of hire flesche & flesches 
unSeawes binime8 hire hire vluht. ^2425 Seven (P.) 
1487 Al that day scho fonded hyre flygt, How scho myght 
..Fonden a tale al newe, The childe deth for to brewe, 
c. Falconry. Pursuit of game, etc. by a hawk ; 
also, the quarry flown at. 

1530 Palscr. 221/1 Flyght of a hanke, uol. 2548 Hall 
Chron.y Edw. JVy 199 b, That king Edward should be 
destitute of one of his best Hawkes, when he had moste 
nede to make a flight. 2603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. 
(Grosarti 21/1 If your Falcons be in tune, I shal be glad to 
see a flight. 27^ Sothlby tr. IVielands Ober on {1^26) 1 , 
17 The boy . .gives his falconflight. 2828 Sebright Haxvking 
51 The goshawk . . if much used to these easier flights, will 
not even attempt to fly partridges, 1855 Salvin & Brodrick 
Palconty iv. 66 The Norfolk plover seldom takes the air, 
and makes an easy flight. 

flS' , *^54 Whitlock Zootomia 22 This steddy praise, is 
the flight and aime of truly noble soules. • . 
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FLIGHT. 


f d. The time when the yonng birds first fly. 

, 2600 SuRFLET Countrie Fantte 1. xxii. 220 There are some 
farmers which sell at eucry flight, two hundred, & three 
hundred paire vnto the vxttxulers. 

e. Of birds or insects: A migration or issuing 
forth in bodies. 

2823 AfooR Sujffblk iVordsy Flighty the second or third 
migration from a bee*hive. The first only is called a 
Swann. 2832 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 214 A similar flight 
[of butterflies] at the end of the last century is recorded by 
Al. Louch. 

2 . Swift movement in general ; esp. of a projectile, 
etc. through the air. Of the heavenly bodies : 
Swift and regular course. Phr. to lake a or one's 
flight. 

c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex, 137 De seuene he bad on flute faren, 
And toknes ben. 1545 Ascham Toxopiu 11. (Arb.) 252 A 
perfyte archer must firste learne to know the sure flyghte 
of his shaftes. 2662 Dryden Astrxa Reditx vjq Winds, 
that ternpests brew. When through Arabian groves they 
take their flight .. Jose their spite. 2684 R. H. School 
Recreat, 85 The Racket strikes .. And so the Bali takes 
Flight. x7rs-2o Popk liiad xv. 320 Skill'd to direct 
the Javelin's distant Flight. 2785 Burns To IF, Simpson 
xxix. Some *auld-iight* herds .. Arc mind*t, in things 
they ca* balloons To tak a flight. 2802 T. Robf.rts Eng. 
Bozvman x. 237 By comparing the flight of sharp and 
blunt-piled arrows. 2828 Shelley Hymn Castor 8 Ships, 
whose flight -is swift along the wave. 2B46 Greener 
Sc. Gunnery 328 If a high velocity be given to them to 
ensure a horizontal flight, the quantity of powder exploded 
must be in proportion. 2886 Ruskm Prxierita I. 325 
Watching the flight of the clouds. 

tb. {Arrozus) of the same flight x having the 
same power of flight ; of equal size and weight. 

2545 Ascham 11. (Arb.) 231 You must haue diuerse 

shaftes of one flight, fethered with diuerse^ wlnges, for 
diuerse windes. 2596 Shaics. Merck. V. 1. i. 142 When 
1 had lost one shaft I shot his fellow of the selfesame flight 
. .To finde the other forth- 

c. Swift passage (of time). 

1647 H. Vaughan Son-Dayes 5 , The rich. And full re- 
demption of the whole weeks flight! 1^7 Milton Z’. L. 
n. 221 Besides what hope the never-ending flight Of future 
days may bring. 2742 Young Nt. T/t. i. 247 The flight of 
threescore years.^ 2820 Shelley Good Might 6 How can 
I call the lone night good. Though thy sweet wishes wing 
its flight? 

3. fig A mounting or soaring out of the regular 
course or beyond ordinary bounds ; an excursion 
or sally (of the imagination, wit, intellect, am- 
bition, etc.). 

1668 Denham On Cowley 4^ Old Pindar’s flights by him are 
rcacht. rt 2674 Clarendon //■«/. (1704)111. 4x4 Any 

other Alan thanhimself, who^vas accustom’d to extraordinary 
flights in the Air. 2692 Wacstaffc Vind. Carol, ii, 34 That 
happy Flight of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 2732 LA\v.SVr/o«# 
C, V, (ed. 2) 77 The.se arc not speculative flights. 2760 
C Johnston Chrysal{iZ22)\\l. lo Asilence more e.\'pressive 
of his soul tlian all the flights of eloquence. 2782 Cowi er 
Ep. Lady Austen 26 The world, who knows No flights 
above the pitch of prose. 2850 Hannay Singleton Fontawy 
I. viii. Temple, .had some thoughts of trying opium, which 
he believed a higher flight, but Singleton dissuaded him. 
2868 AIax AIUller Chips (1880) III. V. 107 Drinking songs 
. . do not belong to the highest flights of poetry. 

'1* b, A fit or burst of unreasonable humour, 
caprice, or the like; also, flightiness, caprice. 

27x2-24 Pore Rape of Lock v. 32 Good humour can 
prevail, When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding 
fail. 17S4 Richardson Grattdison I. vii. 33 But Is not this 
wish of yours a very singular one? A flight ! a mere 
flight ! Ibid. (1781) VII, I. 254, I am, at times, said she, 
too sensible of running into flight and absurdity. 
t4. A stale of flutter or agitation; a trembling, 
fright, Cf. Flaught i, Flocht, and Flight v. 
A flighty in flight : in a state of perturbation, (The 
examples of a flighty placed under Afflict ///. a.y 
possibly belong here.) Obs. 

2513 AIore A‘/<r 4 . ///, Wks. [ r ^^ figzjzy * qnene in gret 
flight & heuines, beivailing her childes rain. 2529 — Com/, 
agsi. Trib, i. Introd. Wks. (1557) 2141/2 , 1 waxed, .sodeinly 
sumwhat a flyghtc. 2535 Covebdale 1 Sam. xiv. 1 5 There 
came a fearfulnes and flight in the boost vpon the felde. 

6 . +a. A wing (< 7 ^j.). b. In later use the 

flight feathers, or those used in flying. 

c X20S Lay. 2885 be wind him com on wi 5 ere weo 5 eIeden 
his fluhtes. 273S J. AIoore Columbarium 39 If the three 
Colours run thro’ the Feathers of the Flight and Tail. 2765 
Treat. Bout. Pigeons 74 The bald-pated tumblers .. with 
a clean white head, .white flight and white tail. 

6 . a. The distance which a bird can or does fly. 
f Capons flight (see quot.), 

. 2600 Surflet Countrie Fartne r, xxti. 222 Let it [the 
doue-house] be distant a flight or two from any water. 
2667 Milton P. L. vii. 4 Above the flight of Pegasean 
wing. 2730-6 in Bailey (folio) s. v. CaPon'sJHgliiy a com- 
pass of ground, such as a capon might fly oVer, due to the 
eldest of several brothers in dividing the father's effects, 
when there is no principal inanour in a lordship, c 1820 
S. Rogers Italy, Meillerie 28 Within an eagle’s flight. 
fig. 2W7 Milton P. L. vm. 199 From this high pitch 
let us descend A lower flight. 28^ Ld. Cockburs A/ez/i. 
ii. (1874) X16 His constitutional miimation never failed to 
carry him a flight beyond ordinary mortals. 

b. The distance to which a missile may he shot. 

Cf. Fr. voUc. ^ • 

x6o8 Yorksh, Trag. 1. viii, Within a flight o* the town. 
2802 Southey Thalaba iv. xv, Because the Hern soars 
upward in the sky Above the arrow’s flight. 

c. Flight of a shot (see quot.;. 

2B67 Smyth Sailors IFord-ok., Flight of a shot, the 


trajectory formed between the muzzle of the gun and the 
first graze. 

7. The series of stairs between any two landings ; 
hence a series of steps, terraces, etc., ascending 
without change of direction. [So F. voUe!^ 

2703 T. N. City fy C, Purchaser 249 From this second 
Half-pacc the Stairs fly directly back again, parallel to the 
first flight. 1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 4 J une I. 366 Miss 
Burney, better go up another flight (pointing upstairs) , . 
for there's no room anywhere else. 2820 W, Irmng Sketch- 
bk. I. 272 A great flight of steps leads to the interior- 
285s AIacaolay Hist. Eng. IV. 243 On the slope .. were 
constructed flights of terraces. 2859 W. Collins Q. of 
Hearts (1875) 22 She was away up the second flight before 
he could say any more. 

b, A series of locks on a canal, rising like steps 
one above the other. 

2861 Smiles Engineers II. 746 The canal .. descending 
from the hill-tops by a flight of locks. 

c. A set of rails or hurdles. [Possibly a distinct 
word, repr. OE. fleohta, = GQv.flechte hurdle.] 

2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixviii, Eyeing 
Mr. Sponge clearing a stiff flight of rails, 2865 Pall Mall 
G. 9 Feb. 3 Some . . would as lief have led a forlorn-hope as 
put a horse at a flight of hurdles. 2S94 Daily Mexos 14 
Dec. 8/1 Rylstone started in strong demand for the 
Handicap Hurdle, but he died away at the last flight. 

8 . A collection or flock of beings or things flying 
in or passing through the air together : a. of birds 
or insects. Also the special term for a company 
of doves, swallows, and various other birds. 

exiSo Gen. fy Ex. 3012 Moyses bad meSe here on, And 
5 is flexes flljt vtis don. C2430 Lydg. HorSy ShepeffG. (2822) 
32 A flight of goshawkes A flight of douves A flight of cor- 
merants. 2486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Flight of swalowes. 
*556 J* Heywood Spider F. lii. 2 Herewith . . Cam such 
a flight of flies in scattred ray, As shadowed the sonne. 
2588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. ixi. 68 You sad fac’d men By 
vprores seuer'd like a flight of Fowle. 2605 Sylvester 
Du Bartas ii. iii. i. Focation 871 Like to a Cast of Falcons 
that pursue A flight of Pigeons. 2710 Addison Tatlcr 
No. j6i p8 Storks, that came thither in great Flights. 
2875 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Sports 1. ix. 218 A ‘flight* or 
‘rush* of dunbirds. 

iransf. 2850 L. Hun-t Autoblog. II, xvii. 296 The rest 
of the heaven covered with large flights of.. white clouds. 

b. A company of angels. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 372 Goodnight . . And flights of 
Angels sing thee to thy rest. 2672 Milton P. R. ii. 385, I 
can. .call swift flights of Angels. 28^ Hawthorne Marb, 
Faun (1879) II. xtii. 129 Around their lofty cornices hover 
flights of sculptured angels. 

c. A volley of missiles, <r//. arrows. 

253s Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 605 Fra bowmen bald and 
wicht, Of fedderit flanls flew ane felloun fllcht Ainang the 
Danis. 2592 Garrard Art PFarre 2 A whole flight of 
arrowes. 2640 T. Habincton Edxv. IF, 17 In this trouble 
the Southerne men shot another flight. 2726 Swift Gulliver 
1. i, They shot another flight into the air, as we do bombs. 
2864 I’ennyson AylmePs F. 94 A flight of fairy arrows, 
2869 Boutell 6* Arm, viii. 231 'rhe English archers 

. . poured upon them their deadly arrows in flights thick 
as hail. 

d. colloq. In the first flight x in the van, taking- 
a leading place. 

2852 Smedley L, Aruttdel xxxix, Fellows . , that. you’re 
safe to find in the first flight. 2893 Sir G, Chcsney Lesters 
III. n. XXL 15 While his sisters . . had all been in the first 
flight, he bad come up with the ruck. 


9. The young birds that take wing at one time, 
e.g. the March flight or the May flight of pigeons. 

*577 P- Gooce Hcresbaclis Hitsb, i. (2586) 10 b. For my 
Dovehouse. — The great flyghtes of this house must needes 
fyll the maislers purse, and serve the Kitchen well. x6oa 
Surflet Countrie Farme i. xxii. 225 At this time, they 
[pigeons] affoord you a flight, .called the March flight. 2829 
Southey Corresp, with C, Bowles (1881) 277 The flight of 
summer birds are off, also, or on the wing. 

transf. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 175 ? 6 Every season 
brings u new flight of beauties into the world. 

10. A fiight-arrow (see 15 ). 

2464 Mann. ^ Housek. Exp. 248 Item, in fflytys ffor my 
mastyr the sayd day, vilj.d. x^o Act 33 Hen, Fill, c. 9 
With any prick shafte or fleight. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia s 
Rev. V. X, Here be [arrowes] of all sorts, flights, rouers, 
and butt-shafts, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca \. i, Not 
a flight drawn home, .ere made that haste that they have. 
1802 Ti Roberts Eng. Bowman vi. 151 For very small and 
light flights, deal seems to be the most eligible [wood], 
b. = Flight-shooting. 

*557 in Ficary’s A nat. {1888) App. iii. 278 For the best 
game of the flight, he shall haue a flight of golde of the 
value of X s. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 40 He set vp his 
bils here in Messina, and challeng’d Cupid at the Flight. 

11. The husk or glume of oats, oat-chaff. Also, 
the outer covering of the coffee-berry. 

2832 Loudon Encycl. Agrlc, Gloss, (ed. 2) 1243 Oat flights 
are the glumes of the oat. 2855 Morton’s Cycl. Agric. 
JI. 722 Flights, oat chaff. 

12. Nant. a. »= Fly-boat, a Dutch flat-bottomed 

boat. [? A distinct word Flute jA^J b. 

(see quot. 1850 ). 

2769 Falconer Did. Marine (1776), Fly-boat or FljguL 
c 2850 Rudim. Mavig. (Weale) xi8 Flight, a sudden 
or a greater curve than sheer, as the cheeks, ' 

Flight of the transoms, as the ends or ,t,_ 

.. become more narrow ns they approach te • .. . 
general figure or curve which they thus des*^^ 
the Flight of the Transoms. 1867 Smvt” canals^ 2879 
Flighty a Dutch vessel or pas^ge-faqat 

cJsMs Tcchn. Educ. IV. t 9 °A h^his and 

fixing the lower cont-tlmbers nt P;“P" 

‘flights' or devintions from the transveiie 


PLIGHT. 
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13. In varions technical uses. 

a. Lead-smeltwg. A light, volatile substance, 
given off during the melting of lead-ore. 

xfiSB Glanvill in Phil. Tratis, II. •jnx There is a flight 
in the smoak, which falling upon the Grass, poysons those 
Cattel that eat of it. 1710 J. Harhis Lex. Techn, II. 
S.V., In melting the Lead-Oar in the Works at Mendip, 
there is a Substance flies away in the Smoak which they 
call the Flight. 1823 in Grabs Techn, Diet. 

b. Angling. The set of fish-hooks in a spinning- 
trace... 

1865 H. C. PcMNELL Bk. Pike x. 136 The bait.. [being! 
placed on the flight, and., hanging about 2 yards from the 
top of the rod. 1867 in F. Francis An^lmg iv. (1880) 106. 

c. Campanology. The lower part or tail of the 
clapper of a bell. 

1B72 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon ii. 25 Bells are some- 
times chimed by . . hitching the rope round the flight or 
tail of the clapper. Beckett Clocks^ Watches Bells 
(ed. 6) 345 The tail F, called the flight, is almost always 
requisite to make the clapper fly properly, 

d. Machinery, (see quots.) 

1B74 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 882 Flighty the slope 'or 
inclination of the arm of a crane. Ibid., Flight, a spiral 
wing or vane on a shaft, acting as a propeller or conveyor. 

14. atlrib. and Comb, as jlighi^pondy •season, 
•time ; JiighUpeiforming ppl. adj. 

1784 CowpER Taskw. 427 Noblest of the train That wait 
on man, the *flight-performing horse. 1801 Daniel Rural 
Sports II. 475 A decoy for Dun Birds is called a ^flight 
pond. x886 Daily Nc^vs 12 Oct. 3/1 We are just now in the' 
*fiight season. i88t Blackw. Mag. Dec. 749 All repairs .• 
must be carried on after *filght-time. 

15. Special comb., as flight-arrow, a light and 
well-feathered arrow for long-distance shooting ; 
flight-feather, one of the wing-feathers on which 
a bird depends for its power of flight; f flight- 
head, 'a wild-headed person* (Nares) ; flight- 
muscle, one of the muscles by which the wings 
are worked in flight ; i* flight-ripe a., fit to fly ; 
flight-shaft = JUghl-an'ovj.' Also Flight-shoot-, 
ING, SHOT. 

180X T. Roberts Bng, Boivman vi. 153 Roving arrows are 
much heavier, and ^flight arrows much lighter, than others. 
i88z Greener Gun 6 The longest well-authenticated dis- 
tance for shooting with flight-arrows is about 600 yards. 
*735 J- l^looRE Columbarium 35 The nine ’flight Feathers 
of the Wing. 1890 Coues Field Ortiiih, 11. iii. 164 The Re- 
miges, or Flight-Feathers, give thewing Its general character, 
1605 m Court ^ Times yas. I (1848) I. 38 Some Popish 
’flight-heads thinking to do wonders. 1890 W. P. Ball 
Ejects Use < 5 * Disuse 64 The shortening of the sternum in 
pigeons is attributed to disuse of the ’flight muscles at- 
tached to it. i3s>8 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xir. i. (Tollem. 
3 MS.), Whan nire [the eagle’s] briddes beth ’flyjte.ripe 
sche puttej) hem oute of hire neste. 1597 Daniel Crv. 
Wars viii. XV, Brave Falconbridge . , assigned The archers 
their ’flight-shafts, to .shoot away. 1840 Hausat^d A rchefy 
xi. 407 Barely within the range of his lightest flight-shaft. 

Flight (flaitb sb.^ Forms : 3 flubt, fliht, 
Orm. flihlit, vliht, 4 fiijt, (fluijt, flyight, fly 3 t), 
4“6 flyght, Sc. flicht, flycht, (6 flyette), 4 - 
fiiglit. [OE. yiy/it = OS. Jluht (Du, vlucht), 
Jinht (MHG- vbicht, flucht) str. 

fern. OTeut. ^Jluhti-z f. weak grade of root 
*plenh- to Flee. A parallel form, differing in de- 
clension, is ON. Jl6ite, the OTeut. type of which 
would he *plohton‘\ the Jiykt, Da. are 
adopted from Ger.] 

1. The action of fleeing or running away from, or 
as from, danger, etc. ; hasty departure or retreat, 
also, an absconding. 

c 1200 Obmin 19683 Forr halt he wollde J»urrh hiss 
flihht Uss mikell king bitacnenn. cxzn$ Lay. 2x405 Ne 
mihte he fliht iiiakie in ncuere one side, a 1375 Joseph 
Arim. 506 pat luyte mi^te faren him fro and to flui^t 
founden. ^1425 wyntoun Cron. viii. xHi. 143 In fycht js 
mensk, and schame in flycht. 1526 Tindale Matt. xxiv. 
20 Praye that youre flyght be not in the winther. 1591 
SnAKS. Gent, iv. iv. 173 'Twas Ariadne, passioning For 
Thesus periury, and vniust flight, 1760-72 tr. Juan «5* 
Ulloa's Voy, (ed. 3) II. 344 It was . . after eleven when the 
Delivrance thus began to seek her safety in flight. 1769 
Blackstone Comm, IV, 3S0 Forlheverj* flight is an oflence, 
carrj’Ing with it a strong presumption of guilt. 1855 ‘Stone- 
henge’ Rur. Sports 1. 1. x. (1856) 83 The direction of the 
Deer’s flight is almost alwaj’s up-wInd. 1882 J. H, Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 3^ Many benefices had become vacant 
through the flight of the Marian clergy. 

•j-b. Abhorrence or avoidance^; shrinkingy'h??;/. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. vi. (1495) 53 In the 
Irascibil is flygbtc of contrar\'e and of cuyll. 2626 Bacon 
Sylva. § 766 The emission .. of the Breath by a flight from 
Tilillation. 1651 tr. Bacotps Life «$• Death 57 They contract 
themselves partly by their flight of Vacuum. 1665 Hooun 
Microgr. 16 The antipathy or flight of others from each other, 

c. A means of fleeing, way of escape, rare— ^ 
1819 Shkllev Cyclops 438 How secure a flight [I have] 

From your hard servitude. 

d. Curve of plight : a correlative term to atrve 
of pursuit X see Curve sb. i. 

1867 Thomson £: Taxt Nat. Phil. 1 , 1. § 40 The remainder 
of the curve satisfies a modified form of statement of the 
original question, and is called the Cur>'c of Flight. 

fe. (jocularly) : I one who is able to 

run away safely. Ohs. 

*599 Nasjie Lenten Stujfc ix Such, .as were sure flights, 
(s.auing a rcuercnce of their manhoods) ran crying and com- 
playning to lUng Henrj' the Second. 


2. Phrases : To take flight, i* to take (on oneself) 
the flight, to betake or f smite oneself to flight, to 
take to flight, ^ to set oneself in flight', lo flee, f To 
bring or do on (usually a, d) flight, to put to (f the) 

flight (or + 7tpon the flight) : to cause to flee. To 
turn to or f into flight \ to cause to flee, in early 
use also intr. to flee. 

a X22^ After. R. 248 Etstond^ one a^ean pe ueonde & he 
deS him o fluhte. Ibid. Herdi bileaue bringeS pene 
deouel a ylihte anon-rihte.s. a 1225 Juliana I pat ilke 
time we'higinneS to fleon & turned to fluhte. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce 11. 267 For it suld be full mekill mycht. That now 
suld put tnaim to the flycht. ^rx^Bp Caxton Sonnes of 
Ayvton ix. 243 Whan they..sawe Keynawde come they 
smote theym selfe to flyghte. 1500 3014 ^hone 

folk sal tak one them the flycht. 1526 Tindale Heh. xi, 34 
Which, .wexed valient in fyght, turned to flyght the armees 
of the alients. 1625-6 Purchas Pilgrims II. 1128 They 
presently set themselves in flight, a 1639 Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scott. III. (1655) 145 The French, .took the flight 
and retired to the Town. 1745 P. Thomas yntl. Anson's Voy. 
207 It was his wisest Course to . . betake himself to flight. 
1826 J. Marriott Hymn, * Thou, Whose Almighty word' 1; 
Chaos and darkness .. took their flight. 18x7 Shelley 
Rev. Islam xiv. i TTiat onset turned the foes to flight 
almost. 1840 F. D. Bennet Whaling Voy. I, 258 The 
remainder .. took to flight when their companions were 
harpooned. 1^9 Grote Greece lu Ixxiii. (1862) VI. 422 
The Persians were put to flight. 

3. Comb., as flight-eiven, inclined to flee. 

c_x6ii Chapman Iliad ir. 158 What prince . . He found 

’flight-giv’n, he would restrain wth words of gentlest blame. 

4^3 Ohs., [var. ofFLAUGHT jZ/.I (POE. 
yiiht :—*flahti~z).‘\ i=Flaught a. A flake of 
snow. b. A violent storm (of snow), c. A turf. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 135/2 A Flyghte of snawe, floccus 
niueus. x68^ Sew all Diary 9 Nov. (1882) 1 . 103 Flight of 
snow. 1780 in T. Hutchinson Diary 11 , 349 The trees .. 
covered with snow this morning; afterwards several flights 
ofsnow. i8it W- J. Hooker (1813) 11 . xi6 A flight of 
snow had recently fallen. 1847 Halliwell, Flights, turf 
or peat, cut into square pieces for fueL 

tniglvt, a. Obs. [f. Flight Cf. Fleets.] 

1. Swift, fleet, fast-moving. 

2581 B. R. tr. Herodotus 69 The most flight and swifte 
creature that liveth on the earth. 1596 Copley Fig for 
Fort. 2t So flight is Melancholic to darke disgrace And 
deadly drowsie to a bright good morrow. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marecll. xxvii. x. 322 This man, a certain twofold 
fortune .. carrying with her flight-wings [L. prsepetibiis 
pinnis\ shewed [etc.]. 2642 H. More Song tf Soul 11. ni. 
Ill, Hx, That courses of unlike extension, .in like time shall 
be run By the flight starres. 

b. used as sb . : A swift runner. ? nonce-tise. 
2579-80 North Plutarch (2657) 2^ Young men called 
Celeres, as we would say, flights, for their swiftnesse and 
speed in executing of his commandements. 

2. Of oats: Light. (Cf. Flight sb.i ii). 

1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 56 The light, called also 
oats, are known only on the poorest sands, and 
in the fen aistrict. 

Flight (flait), V . Also 6 Sc. flicht. [f. Flight 
sb.^ and 2 .] .. 

1, trails. To put to flight, rout ; hence, to frighten, 
scare. Obs. exc, dial. 

2571 Campion Hist, Irel. ii. i. (1633) 63 But Griffin . . 
flighted the Kymeghes, and slew Ororick. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1657) 245 Mount Ptoum..from whence the wild 
Bore came of a sudden that flighted her. 2583 Golding 
Calvin on^ Dent, vii. 41 Else .. they should haue bene 
flighted with the wHdernesse which was verie dreadfull, 
2603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, 26 To Flight the Denies from 
Fulmer. 2848 E. Bronte Wuthervig Heights (1858) 29 
‘And at the end of it to be flighted to death !’ he said. 

Jig. 2676 Glanvill£jj. iv. 34 Therefore [philosophy) is 
to be flighted [ 7 //m/r. ./^slighted], and exploded among 
Christians. 

*p 2, intr. To fluctuate, change. Obs. Sc. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiv. 6 This warld evir dois flicht ^ 
and wary, 

3. fa. To migrate; = Flit, Fleet b. Of 

wild fowl ; To fly in flights. 

2604 Middleton Witch iii. iii. Prepare to flight then : I’ll 
over-take you swifily, {Bui flight may here be the 
* 75 * Scotland's Glory 5 The followers- of John divine In 
Scotland when they flighted, And published here the Gospel 
news. 2879 R, Lubbock Fauna tf Norfolk 217 If undis- 
turbed. .they [snipe] merely flight (ora fewminules morning 
and evening. 2892 Ld. Houghton Stray Verses, In Winter 
n The wildfowl flighting from the lake 'Wheel high. 

4. trails. To set flying, start in flight. To flight 
off*, lo start off in flights, send away in flights. 

2822 New Monthly Mag. VII. 223 The superabundant 
population m^* be flighted off to the lunar region. ^ 1892 
Norihumbld, Gloss., ‘Aa'l! flight yc pigeons for a shillin’.' 

5. To shoot (wildfowl) in flight. 

2892 Cortih. Mag. Aug. 255 Wildfowlers know this habit 
well, and ‘flighting’, or shooting them as they go and come, 
is a favourite method of procuring wild ducks. 

6 . To feather (an arrow), 

^ 2869 Boutele Arms 4- -4r/7r. ii. 34 The arrows, which had 
iron lips, were flighted with feathers. 2890 C.Dixon 
Feathers iu 20 The stiff quill feathers, .are used by savages 
lo flight their arrows. 

Flight, v.ar. of Flite. 

Flighted (floi'tcd), ppl. a. [f. Flight sb.'k 

+ -ED -\] 

1. Having a certain flight or speed. Only in 
drowsy-flighted. 

1634 Milton Cantus 553 The drousy-fUghtcd steeds. That 
draw the Utter of close-curtaln’d sleep. 


2 . Prorided with feathers, feathered. 

*735 J- Moore ColumhaHum 35 The nine flicht FeatV... 
of the Wing ought to be While, otherwise he [the PoiiM 
is said to be foul flighted. 2889 Elvln Diet. Her., F/iVc vi 
applied to an arrow denotes that it is feathered. ^ ” 

Flighter (flai-tsj). Brewing. [?f.'FiiGHr + 
-EH.i ?Orig. = ‘v’ing’; cf. Flichter v.-] (See 
quot.) 

2825 Jamieson St/ppl., Flichters, that part of the Fanners 
which raises the wind. 2874 Knight Did. Mech, I. £3j 
Flighter, a horizontal aTine revolving over the surface of'woa 
in a cooler, to produce a circular current in the liquor. 

t Fli’ghtfal, Obs, [f. Flight 

1. Fleeting, transitory, fugitive. 

2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxx, 7 His owne flighifull 
and tottering felicitie. 2587 — De Momayxxv\l(i6n]in 
A light and flightfull ioy. 

2. Producing flight ; cowardly. • . . . 

1622 G. Sandys Ovidy Met. xiir. (1626) 254 VIj-sses., 
Whose flightfull feare did Hector’s flames abhor 

3. Weil-adapted for flight, 

2580 Sidney Ps. cxxxix. v, 0 Sun.. Suppose thy lighlful), 
flightfull wings Thou lend to me. 

Flightily (flai'tili), adv, [f. Flighty + -lt •.] 
In a flighty manner. 

2780 Mad. D’Arblav Diary 8 June I. 394 She seemed 
flightily gay. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. g 3. 627 hucl:- 
ingham talked flightily about bringing the army to London. 

Flightiness (flai-tines). [f. as prec. + -XESS.] 
The quality or state of being flighty ; giddy capri- 
ciousness, fickleness or whimsicalness. 


zEf. 

our talk as if we disdained the earth. 

(flai‘tiq), vbl, sb. [f. Flights. + 
-ING k] The action of the vb. Flight ; in quots. 
= Flight- SHOOTING. 

2815 CoL. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 132 Warren Farm has 
excellent flighting when the wind is from S. to W. rSSr 
Sir R. Payne Gallwey Fcnvler in Irel. 30 Admirable early 
■flighting may be enjoyed on the inland ponds. 

Fligbtless (flsi'tles), a. [f. Flight 
-LESS.] Incapable of flying : said of birds. 

2875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. 4- Dariv. 286 The scanty but 
wide-spread remains of the order of flightless birds, 

A. R. Wallace Darudmsmx^$ The origin of so many flight- 
less and rather bulky birds in oceanic islands. 

Fli'glit-shooting, vbl. sb. [f. Flight + 
Shooting vbl. 

1. Archer^'. Distance-shooting with ilight-arrotp. 
x8ox T, Roberts Eng. Bcnvman x. 237 Flight>shooib\g 

takes its appellation from ^tfltgki, or light arrows 
this game ; which is shot without regard Jo mark, or fixed 
distance. .The greatest possible distance is th« 9.^*7 object. 
2875 Sharpe in Encyct. Brit. II. 377/2 ‘Flight and 
‘ clout ’ shooting has ceased. 

2. Shooting wildfowl as they fly over. 

2840 Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports 

shooting. 2859 Folkard Wild^Fowler lui. 276 
‘flight-shooting* signifies shooting wild-fowl at evening 
twiaght as they fly overland from the sea [etc.]. 

attrib. 2859 Folkard WildFowter Ha. 279 h flight- 
shooting excursion. 

So rii’glit-sliooter. 

1B59 Folkard Wild-Fowler Ini. 276 The flight-shooter 
waits in ambush behind an embankment. 

Fli'g’ht-shot. Also 6-7 flight-shoot, [b 

Flight jAI - f- S hot 

1. The distance to which a flight-arrow is shot, 

a bow-shot. ... . 

Poston Lett. No. 257 I. 351 And so he dede till hc 
was a fiyte shote or more from his place. 253? 

(1744) IV. 41 The pas.sage into it at ful Se is a « 
over, as much as the Tamise is above the Bridge. : 

Sandys Trav. 23 This hill lycth South of the 
about three flight-shots remoued. 2625 J. Tavwr ( | 

P.) Thiefe Wks. (1630) ii. 219/2 Some two " 

Alehouse he did wag. rt2697 Audrey tiat. Hut. b V 
(1719) I. 46 A Brook risein four Mile off m 
and a Flight-shot off drives a Mill. ^ Hawt • 

BUthedale Rom. xviii, Far as her flight-shot was, 
arrows hit the mark. . „ 

fig. 2647 Ward .S'xV///. 20 Suchas.-followfa 

. .a flight shot or two off. 1704 Swift ?’• ^ 

was already gone a flight-shot beyond his Mticnee. 

2. A shot taken at wildfowl in flight. 

2887 R\x Norfolk Broads 200 In the liopc of gc i S 
flight shot at duck or plover. . ■, 

Flighty (flsi-ti), a. [f. Flight sb.i + -r J.j 

1. Swift, quick, fleet, rare, . • 

1552 Huloet, Flighty, pemix. 2605 Shak^ Mac • • ^ 

145 The flighty purpose neuer is o’rc-iooke Vnies . ^ 

go with iu 1856 Lowell Lett. (1894) L *57 
thither was sudden and flighty. 

1 ). t iionce-nse. —Fleeting. 

1850 Browning Christmas Eve vu 26 Another rai 
rose, .flushicr and flightier. ..arise 

2. Givento flightsofimagination.humour.Mp 

etc.; guided by whim or fancy rather than hyi“ n 
ment orsettled pnrpose; fickle, frivolons, oj 
1768-74 Tociinn Ar. A"<i/.(r8s3j 1.591 any 

of chance are objects of no science, nor 20 

dependence whatever, a 2774 Goldsm. Arw . 
with wit that’.*; flighty. i8or Mar. Et«nvo^ ^ 
11.(1832) 17, I believe by her flighty e^ect.. 

good errand. x^8 Mill Pol. Ecem. r. vii. fi 5 
of flighty, unsteady habits upon the energy atiu • 
of their woriu 1878^110?. H. Wood I’of nervy A - 
owm maid, a flighty, gossiping damsel. 



PIiIM-FIiAM. 
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b. Of a horse : Skittish. 

1828 S/oriw^ Mas* XXIII. 106 The management of a 
Flighty Horse in his exercise or sweat. 

3 . Of weak or disordered intellect, crazy, 
light-headed. Also absol, 
x8o2 Beddoes Hygeia III. 15 To protect the insane or 
flighty against their [relations’] rapacity. i8zo W. Irvjnc 
Sketch-bk. (1859) 34 This ^vas one point on which he alwaj’s 
remained flighty. 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. iv. (1879) 74 The 
poor flighty gentleman looked quitd dolorous, 

Pligm(e, obs. form of Phlegm. 

Elim. noncc'ivd, [Cf. next.] =Flam sb,'^ 3. 

1825 J. Wilson Noct, Ainbr. Wks, 1855 I. 5 The rest is a 
sham And all that comes after a Aim and a flam. 

Flim-flam (flrmflKm), sb. and a. Also 6 
?flyni flawe. [One of the many onomatopoeic 
reduplications expressive of contempt; cf. Jidfady 
skimble-skavible, whimivham* Possibly based on 
a Scandinavian word which may have existed in 
some Eng. dialects ; cf. ON. fiim a lampoon, 
fiimska mockery, ^f;;//fl-to flout.] 

A, sh. 

1 . A piece of nonsense or idle talk ; , a trifle, a 
conceit. Cf. Flam 2. 

*346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 19 She maketh earnest 
matters of euery flymflam. 1589 Paf-fe to. Hatchet E ij b, 
Trusse vp thy packet of Aim flams, & roage to some countrey 
Faire, or read it among boyes in the helfrie. a 1634 Ran- 
dolph Foetus^ To Mem. Broiher-m-Law (1681) B iv b, Such 
j;g-h’ke flim-ffams being’ got to make The Rabbie laugh. 
1885 Hpool Daily Post ii May 8/7 Grossmith . . crowds his 
picture with all kinds of flim-flams of the drawing-room, 

2. A paltry attempt at deception ; a contemptible 
trick or pretence ; a piece of humbag. Cf. Ftait 
sby 3. 

<riS38 in State Papers (1834) II. iii. 552 He and his fel- 
lawes were sent hither . . but for a fllm flawe to stoppe the 
ymagination of the Kynge and Counsaile in that behalf. 
1573 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 14 He gave me this 
Aim flam, that I had persuadid him sumwhat. x6oo Holland 
Divy VI. xvi. (1609) 227 The Dictatour commanded him to 
leave ofif these foolish flimflams & trifling shifts, 1673 Cow- 
J.EY Cutter Coleman St. tv. iv, I’ll ha’ none of his Flim- 
flams, and his May-be’s. 1805 D’Israeli (title), Flim-Flams, 
or the Life and Errors of my Uncle. x88o Disraeli 
Endytn. xci, All these habitual flim-flams are, in general, 
the airy creatures of inaccuracy and exaggeration. 

3 . collect. Nonsense, rubbish; humbug, deception. 

^ CXS70 Marr. Wit 4- Science 11. i, A longe tale of a man 
in the moon& With such a clrcumstaunce and such flym- 
flara.^ X749 Fielding Tom yones xviii. xii, I tell thee 'tis 
all flimflam. 1890 W, A Wallace Only a Sister x^ixx. They 
may be the wanderings of his dotage, and flim-flam after all, 

4 . The action of ^/lim-fiamming'; in quot. 

X894 Boston (Mass.) yrnl, 2 May 9/7 She notified the 
police, but the flim-flam artist was far away, Jbid, 17 
Nov. g/7 His success in the ‘ flim-flam’ game. 

B. c^j, [Developed from an attrib. use of the 
sb. ; cf. Fancy a.} Frivolous, idle, vain, non- 
sensical ; also, deceptive, fictitious, sham. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. s^/s His slanderous reports 
are vnderpropt with flim-flam .surmises. X63Z Mabbe Celes- 
iina 1. 12 .She will tell you a thousand flim-flam tales. zdSs 
Crowne Sir C. Nice ni. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 300 Do you 
think I regard your flimflam story o’ the church? 2885 
Elworthy /F. Somerset IPord-bk., Don't thee tell up no 
such flim-flam stuff, else nobody ont never harky to thee. 

FHm-flaiu (fii'mflcem), v. [f, prec. sb.] trans. 
+ a. To humbug, to beguile into (something). 
*b. U.S. To cheat (a person) <?«^^(money) ‘ while 
he is making change for a bill, by distracting or 
confusing him, so that he pays out more than the 
proper sum’ (Stand. Diet,). 

i 65 o Fisher Kustick's AlarmVlV%. (1679) 307 None but 
Fools wU by thy flood of Words be flim-flam'd into thy 
Faith. 1890 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 26 July, Sent [to 
jail], .for flimflaming a. .saloon-keeper out of some money. 
Hence Flim-flaxtimer. 

1894 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 31 Jan., The New York 
fiim-flammers and green goods men .. are still out of the 
clutches of the United Secret Service. 

Flim-flam-flirt. [Cf. Flim-flxVm and Flam- 
flirt.] A nonsensical speech, a gibe. 

1573 Twyne JEneid x. Ddiij, Flimflam flirts [thou] out 
throws! at them that nothing care. 

+ Fli'niiuer. Obs. [? f. Fli3i-(fla3i) sb. or v. + 
-ER I.] ? A chatter-box, gossip. 

1525 Barclay Egloges m. 145 Rural flimmers, and other 
of our sort. .They chat, they bable. 

STimmeF v. rare. [Onomatopoeic; 

ci. glimmer, Jlicker 20x6. GQX.Jlimmern.'] intr. To 
bnrn unsteadily. 

x88o Webb Goethds Faust iv. xix, Upwards the lamp's 
eternal light doth flimmer. 

Flimp (flimp), V. slang. Jlintpe 

knock, slap in the face.] trans. To rob in a certain 
manner (see quot.). 

1839 Brandon Poverty, Mendicity^ <5- Crime 112 (Farmer) 
To take a man’s watch is to flimp him, it can only be done 
in a crowd, one gets behind and pushes him in the back, 
while the other in front is robbing him. 1862 Conilt. Mag. 
Nov. 651 We are going a fiimping, buzzing, cracking [etc.]. 

Hence Flimp (see quot. 1857); Fli*nxpin^ 
Dhl, sb. Also Flimaper, one who flimps. 

2857 ^Ducange Anglicus’ Vulg. Tongtie 8 Putting on the 
flimp. Garotte robbery. 2862 H. Kingsley III. 

XU 180 What with fiimping, and with cly-faktng.. Fiimping’ 
is a style of theft which I have never practised. 
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FliKisify(fii*mzif3i),z/. nonce-wd, [f. Flimsy «. 
•f -FY.] trans. To render flimsy. 

1838 Blaekrzo. Mag, XLIV.533 hlysticism, which flimsifies 
religion .. into transcendental sentimentalities. 

Plimsily (fli-mziU), adv. [f. Flimsy -f -lt 2.] 
In a flimsy manner. 

2787 yl/iVwrxsg How fiimsllythe contractor.. had executed 
his plans, azj^y Walpole Mew. Geo. JI (1847) II. ii. 54 
Then ensued a variety of the different manners of speaking 
ill. Potter fiimsily [etc.]. 1863 E. Fixz Gerald Lett. (1880) 
I. 292 Certainly I looked very flimsily at all, iBZZ Harper s 
Mag. July 2is The work was done cheaply and flimsily.' • 

Plimsiness (fli'mzines). [f. Flimsy a. + 
-NESS.J The quality of being flimsy. 

1727 m Bailey vol. II. azyS^ Shenstone Ess, JP'riting 
< 5 * Bks. Wks. (2764) J73 A certain fllmziness of poetry. x8i6 
Keatinge Trav. (18x7) II. Bi Certainly the materials are 
spun out almost to fljmzmess. z'^Z-^Law 29 Se;)t. 362/1 

The courts .. were run up with a speed and fiimsiness of 
construction which would do credit to aspeculative suburban 
builder. 

cotter, X87Z R- Ellis Catullus Ixviii. 51 The spider, aloft 
her sHk-slignt fiinisiness hanging. 

Plimsy (fli'mzi), a. and sb. Also S flimsey, -zy. 
[First recorded in i8th c.; possibly (as Todd conjec- 
tured) an onomatopceic formation suggested by 
Film, Fot the ending cf. tipsy, bttmJ^sjf; q\so limpsy, 
given by Webster as a U.S. synonym of flimsy. ^ 

A. adj. 1 . In physical sense : Destitute of 
strength orsolidily; easily destroyed; slight, frail^ 
unsubstantial, 

X702 in Kersey. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Flimsy, 
limber, slight. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 141 The flesh [of 
.the ostrich] is hard, black, and flimsy. Cowper Progr. 
Err. 49s Spun a«i fine As bloated spiders draw the flimsy 
line. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab v. 28 To screen With flimsy 
veil of justice . . Its unattractive lineaments. 2852 Thack- 
eray Esmond 11. iv. There comes a day when the roused 
public indignation kicks ihelr flimsy edifice down. 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library{iZ<yt) 1 . iii. T09 The jewels have 
remained after the flimsy embroidery.. has fallen into decay. 

f b. Of persons or their constitutions : Frail, 

^ delicate *. Ohs. 

X74i~2 H. Walpole Lett. H, Mann (1834) I. xviii. 61, 
I have a very flimsy constitution. x7S3Chesterf. Lett. IV. 
195, I have not yet quite got over my last violent attack, 
and am weak and flimsy. 

2 . In immaterial sense : Destitute of solid value, 
slight, trivial, paltry. 

,[* 73 S Pope Prol, Sat, 94 Proud of a vast extent of flimsy 
lines !J 1755-62 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. iii. 203 Walsh 
was in general a flimsy and frigid writer. 1765 Blackstonb 
Comm. I. 201 However flimsey thb title .. may appear at 
this distance to us. xSjo Hcrsckel Stud. Nat, Phil, 200 
The perverse and flimsy style of verbal disputation which 
had infected all learning. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (2889) 
I. 2t This flimsy hypocrisy, by which he .. sought to pass 
himself off as the victim of others* injustice. x88o L. Stephen 
Pope vii. 171 A flimsy hypothesis learnt from BoJingbroke. 

absol. X794 Godwin Cal. Williams 35 Choosing the flimsy 
before the substantial. 

b. With reference to mental or moral attributes : 
Frivolous, trifling, superficial. 

2827 Scoax Surg. Dau.xW, But it was thine, flimsy villain, 
to execute the device which a bolder genius pl.anned. 2847 
L- Hunt Men, Women 4 - B, II. ix. 195 Poor, flimsy, witty, 
wise, foolish . . Horace Walpole. 2853 Lynch Self.lmprov. 
iii. 66 'Fhe flimsy individual who has read fifty novels in a 
year, but nothingelse. 

B. sb, 

1 . slang. A bank-note ; also, paper-money. 

2824 P, Egan Boxiana IV. 443 Martin produced some 
‘ flimsies ’ ; and said he would fight on Tuesday next, 1842 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Merck, Venice, English Exchequer- 
bills ,. the right sort of ‘flimsy*, all signed by Monteagle, 
2845 Alb. Smith Fort. Scatterg. Fam. xxxil. (1887) loS I’ll 
stand a five pun’ flimsy for the piece. 

2 . A flimsy or thin kind of paper : esp. that used 
by reporters for the purpose of multiplying copies ; 
hence, reporters’ ‘copy’. Also attrib. 

2859 Sala Tw. round Clock 30 Sub-editors are now 
hard at work cutting down ‘ flimsy’, 1872 Besant & Ricc 
Beady Money Mortiboyxxili, I’m afraid I shan't have enough 
flimsy, 1892 Pall Mall G. 13 Apr, 6/3 The Post Office tele- 
graph ‘flimsy.’ messages, .are now to be multiplied by means 
of the typewriter. 

Hence Fli'xnsy v, trans., to write on * flimsy 

1885 Daily Ncivs 17 July, Had the questions to be copied 
out ! — Yes ; and the answers to be flimsied. 

Flincb (flitij), Also 7 flench, [app. a. 
OF. flenchir, flaittchir, usually regarded as a 
variant of the synonymous flechir : see Flecche.] 

1 . intr. To give way, draw back, yield ground 
in a combat; to draw back or turn aside from' a 
course of action,, a duty or enterprise. In later use 
influenced by sense 3: To draw back through 
failure in courage, endurance, or resolve ; to shrink 
from something as dangerous, painful, or difficult. 

XS79 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 91 If thou \\'ast minded to 
loue me, why dost thou flinch at the last? 1587 Mirr. 
Mag., Humber -y. Pitch’d our ficlde In hope to make them 
flinche, flye, fall or yeelde. x6i» Barry Ram-Alley iii. i, 

I shall catch him in a narrow room, Where neither of us can 
flinch. 1649 Bp. Guthrie Mem. (1702) 65 Drawing them to 
his Tent, upon assurance, and afterwanJs flinching from it. 
1712 Arbuthnot yokft Bull jv. xi, O the ingratitude and 
injustice . . that John Bull . . should ffinch at last. 1826 E. 
Irving Babylon II. 437 If you flinch not, like Jonah, from 
fulfillingyourcoramission. 1840 Alison Europe (1840- 
50) VIII. liv. § 4. 464 The peasants withstood without flinch- 


ing several attacks in front. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible 
yi. (1875) 220 Faintheartedness. .had often made him flinch 
in sudden temptation. 

+ b. To flinch out : to swerve, deviate, be de- 
flected. Obs. rarc~^. 

1643 H. More Song of Soul ii. iii, iii. Ixxi, Why Venus 
fiincheth out More then Mercurius. 

'}* 2 , To slink, sneak off. Also with away, off. 

1563 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxvi. 4x3 For the preventing 
of any of these dispensed Persons from flinching off from 
them, or fallmg from this Correspondence. 2605 Camden 
'Rem. 23s Which when they have beene well and kindely 
'entertained flinch away never giving thankes. i62r Florio, 
Spicchidre, to sneake or flinch secretly out of sight. 1623 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf, 11. 131 They went 
flinching away, and got them home through bye-lanes. 

3 . To shrink .under pain ; to wince, 

.<21677 Barrow Serw. Wks. 1716 II. 38 Doth not every 
man flinch at any trouble ? 1692 Locke Educ. § 115 A child 
. . may . . be accustom’d to bear very. . rough usage without 
flinching or complaining. 1792 Boswell yohnson 7 May 
an. 1773 note. He never flinched ; but after reiterated blows, 
remained seemingly unmoved. 1879 Browning h>an Ivan- 
ovitch 224 Gnaw through me, through and through : flat 
thus 1 lie nor flinch 

b. To blench : see Blench 2 and 6 . 

1883 tr. StePniak’s Undergr. Russia Introd. ii. ill. 43 He. . 
can die without flinching. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 
93 Serpents, .charm you with a gaze that will not flinch. 

4 . quasi-/r««.y. To withdraw from, lose (one’s 
ground). Also, To flinch the flagon : to let the 
bottle pass. To flinch ends glass : to avoid empty- 
ing it. f To flinch (baclP) ends hand to draw it 
back ; in quot. to intermit one’s activity. 

1674 N, Fairfax Bulk ij* Selv. 75 If Nature should but 
flinch back her hand, or the world that is round about it 
should but be phickt away from it. 1712 Arbuthnot yohn 
Bull HI. vi, Lewis . , either by the strength of his brain, or 
flinching hi.s glass, kejjt himself sober as a judge. 1790 
Burns Election Ball, xiv, Welsh who ne’er yet flinch’d his 
ground. 1838 James Robber i. You flinched the flagon. 

Hence Flinching vbl, sb., Flinch sb., the action 
of flinching. 

x6oo Holland Zfz/y xlii. 1227 This flinching of his and 
absenting himselfe. 28x7 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXXXIII. 498 That unwelcome flinch which the touch of 
egotism gives to benevolence. 1845 Hood True Story fly, 
A recollection strong enough To cause a veo’ serious flinch- 
ing. 1862 in A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (1892) I. 741 Mr. 
Rarey .. leaped over its head, laid [«V] down upon it, and 
within its legs, all without a start or a flinch, 1879 Froude 
Cssar xvii. 277 There was no flinching and no cowardice. 

+ Plincli, Obs, [Cf. Flip, Flirt.] (See 
quot.) Hence Fli'nching vbl. sb. 


Middle-f 
Pardon, 

with the Nail of the middle Finger. 

iriiHcli (flinj), v.^ A^aut. [possibly identical 
in etymology with Flinch z*.!; cf. Flanch.] trans. 
To bevel ; = Snape v. 

1867 in Smyth Sailor''s Word-bk. s,v. SnaPe, 

Flinch, var. of Flench v. 

3Pli2icIier (fli’njw). [f. Flinch v.^ -f -er i.] 

1. One who hangs back or gives way, esp. at a 
crisis or in time of danger, etc. ; one who shrinks 
frotii (an undertaking, etc,). 

1598 Florio, Taccognatore , . a conycatcher, a micher, 
a flincher, a paltrer. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansru. Name- 
less Catk, 272 All the flinchers that forsookc him. 2664 
H. More Ep. 7 Churches iv. (1669) 51 That sharp repre- 
hension of Flinchers from the B'aith. 1760 C. Johnston 
Chtysal 11 . u. xiv, lam no flincher; I never say aye when 
I mean no. a 2834 Lamb Final Mem. ix. Wks. (1865) 295 In 
society, as in politics, he was no flincher. 

iransf, 1631 Celcstina xviii, 280 Gold and Silver will not 
tarry with mee; they are flinchers. 

2. One who passes the bottle; one who abstains 
from drinking. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. yas. i. 27 He is counted 
a flyncher that foloweth sobrietle. a 1668 Davenant Siege 
V. Dram. Wks. 2873 IV. 427 What! a flincher? Quaff it 
off, Iklulciber. <2x748 C, Pitt Ep, to Mr. Speuce 94 The 
sot. .Swears at the flinchers who refuse their glass. ^ 2826 
Disraeli Viv. Greyv. iv, A German student is no flincher 
at the bottle. • 

FHnchi.pg* (fli'^Jig), ppl. a. [f. Flinch v^■ + 
-ING 2.] That flinches. Hence ni*iicliingly<z</z'. 

2847111 Craig. 2883 Fenn Middy f Ensignxflx. 105 B 
held out one long thin black hand, flinchingly, as if e.xpect- 
ing to be teased. 

Flincliless (ffi*njles), a. or adv. nonce-wd. [f. 
Flinch sb. + -less.] Without a flinch. 

*847 J. Halliday Rustic Bard 177 She flinchless views 
the gathering shower. 

Fli'Uder, sb. Obs. exc. dial. In 4 vlindre. 

[ = mod.Du. vlinder.'] A moth or butterfly. 

X340 Ayenb. 206 Zuo long ulisk ulindre ab^te the 
candle : jjet h! bernk. 2736 PeCGE Keniicisms, Fltnder, 
a butterfly. 2887 in Kent Gloss. re r- . 

Plinder (flrndoj), v.^ Sc. rare~ . [f- Flin- 
uek(s sb.] trans. To break into flinders or 

^2871 P. H. Waddell Ps. x. 15 FHnder ye the arm o the 

"Pli'ndef ^S/. "‘fS Flemish 
■LG.fwden’t to flatter, fly airavj a 

Ihroagh Ihe fields. 
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Flinder-monse (fli'ndBiiniaus). Ois. exc. 
dial. [f. Flikder si. or v.- + Mouse.] A bat. 
Cf. Flicker-, Flitteb-mouse. 

1481 Caxto>j Reynard (Arb.) 112 The flyndennows [Du. die 
z'lcdennuys] and the wczel. 1565 B. Gooce Zodiac of Life 
IX. HH iiij b, Large wings on him did growe, Framde like 
the wings of Flinder-niice. 1592 Chetti.e Kind-Harts Dr, 
(1841)21 Blinde flinder-mise. 1624 Barcrave 6 An 

eunuch strooUe a Hinder-mouse in an elder-tree. 1736 Pecce 
Kenticisms^ Flinderinonse^ a bat. 1875 in Sussex Gloss, 
Plinders (flrndojz), /J/, J^r^ysing, Forms; 
5-6 Sc, flend(e)ri8, -era, 9 Sc. {sing, and //.) flin- 
iier(s, 8- flinders, [cf. mod.Norw.^rV/i/rfl thin 
chip or splinter, "Dxx.Jienier fragment.] 

Fragments, pieces, splinters. Chiefly in phrases, 
as io break or Jly in{to Jlindcrs. Cf. Flitters. 

<rz4^ Golagros ^ Gaw. gi$ Thair sperls in the feild m 
flendris gart ga. a 1550 Cfiristis Kirke Gr. ix, The bow in 
llenders flew. 1776 C. l^ziTHFarvner'sHa'mChs.nihcrsPo/. 
Poems Scotl. (1862)32 He’ll their doors to flinders toss. j^8 
J. hlAYKE Siller Gun 11. 129 At length she [his gun] bounced 
out-ower a tree, In mony a flinner. 1840 Browning Sordello 
VI. 437 Flinders enrich the strand, and veins the rock. 1847 
KfNcsLEY PoemSf Hew Forest Ballad 30 1 ’he metal good 
and the walnut wood Did soon in flinders flee. 

Jig. 1786 Burns On n Scotch Bard v, 'Twill mak her poor 
auld heart. .In flinders flee. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. 
iii. 27 Parson Cushing could knock that air [discourse], all 
to flinders. 

b. iransj. Pieces, scraps. 

^869 Greenwood Seven Curses ii. 19 Her draggletail 
flinders of lace and ribbon. 

Pline, obs. var. of Jloivn*. see Fly, 

Pling (flig). [f* next vb.] 

1 . An act of flinging or throwing; a cast, throw. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. to Why may not we haue one 

cast in his Orchard, and a fling at his hledlar tree? 1856 
Arct. Exjl. I. xxix. 391 In spite of the powerful flings 
which they were subjected to in the fight, not a dog suffers 
seriously. 

2 . Jig, (Chiefly in phrase io have a Jling all) a. 
A passing attempt at or attack upon something, 
b. A sarcastic remark thrown out in passing; a 
gibe, scoff, 

1550 Bale ApoL 142/1 Not one kynge hath bene in Eng- 
landc..but theyfmonks] haue. .had thejT false flynges at 
him. a 1592 Greene Selimns Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 290 
Wee’ll have a fling at the .ffig^'ptian crowne. 1601 Hol- 
land P/wy' II. XXXNTI. ill. 609, I meane. .to haue a fling at 
Magicians for their abhominable lies. 1659 D. Pell Jm/r, 
Sea 174 Will you not have one fling at Spain,, before you 
dye? ^17*7 A. Hamilton Nc 7 u Acc. E. hid. I, xiii. 148 He 
left his Estate to two Grandsons. .But the Court had a 
Fling at them, and got above a Million Sterl. of their 
Estate. 1741 Richardson Panicle^ (1824) I. 1x7 He has 
had a taste of your satirical flings. 1760 C. Johnston 
Chrysal (1822) II. 10 A fling at the clergy never fails to 
raise a laugh. 1878 Spurgeon Serm, XXIV. 356 These also 
have their fling against the Gospel. 

3 . A hasty, reckless, or wanton movement, a rush, 
and Jig. At one Jlingx at one movement or 

impulse. Full Jling: with haste or force, im- 
petuously, violently. Now rare, 

1556 J. Heywood Spider F. i. 33 In at a lattes hole. . 
Euen at a fling, fast flew there in a flie. 157^ Gascoigne 
Pr. Pleas. Keniliv. n. v, My willing feete, which fet these 
hastie frisking flings, c 1590 Seer. Menu Earl Leicester 
(1706) 114 With many other Fetches Flings and Friskes 
besides. 1614 T. Adams Diuclls Banket iv. 183 A man 
that hath taken his careere, and runnes full fling to a place, 
cannot recoile himselfe. 1621 Fletcher Wild Goose Chase 
IV. i, Now ye see what your flings are, - and your 
fancies. 1641 Brome yainal Cre^o n. i, Shall we make 
a fling to London? 1650 R. DiscoUiminium ,35 She would 
start from Newcastle to Michaels mount at one fling. 

4 . A flinging about of tlie body or limbs. 

a. A dance in which the arms and legs are 
moved with great vigour, esp, in the Jlighland fling. 

1806 P. Neill Tour i, We saw the Highlanders, .dancing 
the fling to the music of the bagpipe. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronan's vi. Dancing the highest Highland fling. 1845 
Hood Last Man xxiii, He. .danced me a saucy fling. 

b. A \dolent movement, a plunge; of a horse: 
A kicking or throwing out the hind legs. Also Sc. 
Jig, of persons : 7 b take the fling{s : ‘ to become 
unmanageable* (Jam.), to become fitful or ill- 
liumoured. 

a 1568 Fleming Ball, ez'ill Wyffis viii. in Bannatyne 
Poems (1770) 227 Quhen his wyfe taks the fling. 1719 
Hamilton Ef. to Ramsay 24 Aug. vii.. Gin we ettle anes 
to taunt her, And dinna cawmly thole her banter, She’ll 
tnk the flings, 1826 _H. N. Coleridge West Indies 126 The 
furious jerks and flings which he [the shark] made, 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom'sC.\\, ‘ If dat argen’lman’s crittur 
[a horse) should gib a fling.’ 

c. Jig, Freedom from constraint in one’s 
bearing; 'dash*. 

1871 Geo. Ei.iot Middlem. 1 . 11. xiii. 218 About his ordi- 
nary bearing there was a certain fling, a fearless expectation 
of success, a confidence in his own powers. 

5 . A fit or spell of unrestrained indulgence of 
one’s impulses. 7 b ha^’c one's fling : usually, to 
abandon oneself to pleasure until the impulse is 
satisfied. 

1B27 Baruinctos Pers. Sk. II. 435 I’licy took care pre- 
viously to h.-vve their fling. 1840 L. Howard Jack Ashore 
ill.iii, From this morning may Jack’s fling of cxirav.agance 
be dated. 1849 TilACKKRAvyV/f^/i*/m;jxxxix, I sliould like 
to have mv fling out before I marrj*. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown u, |L (1871) 230 During this hour or hour-and-a-half 


he used to lake his fling. 1864 Tennyson AylmePs F. 399 
Give me ray fling, and let me say my say. 

6. In various uses. 

a. The length of netting which may be .made on 
the mesh-pin at a time. 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel, i. 153 Wearing the nets sd, 
a 3'ard for one fling, or 63 meshes deep, 

b. A number (of oxbirds) flying in company. 

1859 Folkard Wildfnvling lx. 316 The whole fling [of ox- 

birds] every now and then presents the identical appearance 
of a beautiful silver cloud. 1875 ‘Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 
1. i. § 1 A ‘ fling ' of oxbirds. 

d* c. used to express : A thing of no importance. 

ni66x Fuller Worthies^ Barke-Shire (1662)84 England 
were but a fling. Save for the crooked stick and the gray- 
goose-wing. 

7 ; attrib. and Comh.y as Jling peHod (sense 5) ; 
•j* fling-brain, a person of flighty and hasty cha- 
racter ; so + fling-brained a, 

1554 in Foxe A. M. (1383) II. 1459/1 A sort of flyng- 
braines and light heads, which were neuer constant in any 
one thj*ng. 1376 Newton Levmies Comple.v, (1633) 159 
’Xheir fickle heads, and flingbrained wits be easily allured 
and drawne into folly. 1883 Athenxum 24 Jan. 117/1 
Chopin, .came when the fling period was drawing to an end. 

Fling (fiiq), V, Pa.t. and pa. pple. flung (fiuij). 
Forms : InJ. 4-6 fiyng(e, 5 flenge, 4- fling. Pa. t. 
4-8 (9 fiang, 4-7 flong, (4 flonc), 6 floong, 
4- flung. Pa. pple, 6-7 flong, 7 flang, 7- filing, 
[app. closely related to Ol^.Jlengjay MSw.jfdVr^Vi, 
Jlxnge to flog (mod.Icel.^rw^Vi, ^\t,Jidngay 
Da.fldJtge, also snlr, to move impetuously). As 
the E. verb is recorded only as strong, it is difficult 
to regard it as<adopted from the Scand. wk. vb. ; 
it may represent a prehistoric ON. ^Jlinga^ of which 
Jiengja is a derivative.] 

I. intr, 

1 . To move with haste or violence from or to- 
wards an object ; to go or run riolently or hastily ; 
to dash, nish. 

1300 K. Alts. 1165 Messangeris conhe fljmg, Into the 
halle byfore the kyng. c 1330 Artk. 4- Merl. 3916 pe hors 
of baundoun lete J»ai frem & come flingand wi)> al her men. 
c 2435 Torr. Portugal 378 He fled a wey, ase he were wod, 
Flyngyn^ ase a fynd. 1536 T. Heywood Spider ^ F. iv. 13 
Full funousUe he flang Towardc the flie. 1579 Lylv 
Euphnes (Arb.) 88 There staying his words, he flang out of 
the dores. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 541 Posts came 
flinging to him from the Realm of Fontus. 2599 Saudys 
E uropse Spec, (1637) 218 Unnatumll and rebellious Children, 
who have flung out of the Church. 1725 Pope Odyss, xxit. 
334 Confus’d, distracted, thro* the rooms they fling. 2796 
Stedman Surinam I.L20, 1 .. angrily flung into the apart- 
ment. 1830 Galt Laurie T. m. i. (2849) *53 flung from 
me like a whirlwind. 2855 Motley Dutch Rtp. 11. ii. (i866) 
246 Granville, .flung from the council-chamber. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman 1 . i. 3 His son had flung out of the room. 

b. with adverbs, as muay, forth, off, out, etc. 

CX300 K. Alts. 11x1 Aiisaundres folk forth gon flyng, 

.Fyve hundred in a rynge. Ibid. 5892 [TheyJ Brcken there 
the wal adoun ; And in Bunge in litel stounde. 1588 
Greene Pandosto (1887) 25 With that he flung away from 
his sonne in a rage. 1620 Shelton Quixote 1 . 111. iv, 142 
Don Quixote did fling up and down among the sheep. 
2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 256 Do not venture to fling 
out from him as in a furj'. 1712 Arduthnot John Bull 
1. ix, Signior flang away out of the house in great disorder. 
2836 Irving Astoria 66 He concluded by flinging off from 
the party. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii, The Chancellor 
, , flung away in a rage. 

c. Of a missile or weapon : To be sent or driven 
forcibly or swiftly. 

CJ300 A”. Alts. 2749 Thorugh the heorte the launce flang. 
1632 333 They [the keys] flang out al the 

chamber window. 2856 Mrs. Browning A xtrora Leigh ix. 
9J4, 1 flung closer to his breast, As sword that, after battle, 
flings to sheath. . 

f 2 . To make an onset or attack. Obs, 

a. To Jling together : to close in fight ; to engage 
in hand-to-hand contest. 

c 1300 A'. AV. 6084 Bothe petty flang togedre. c238o5‘ir 
Ferttmb. 674 Wfp J?e strokes pat Hs frekes slente flyngande 
to-gader in fijle, Hur hclmes & haberions k^y lo-renie. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur ix. vi. 347 They,.drewe theire 
swerdes and flange to g>’ders as wood men. 

b. To aim a stroke or blow {at ) ; to hit out. 

^1380 Sir Femmb. 583 So pikke he smot to Olyuer as he 

raiste flyngc. CX400 Roxvland 4- O, 830 Kyng Clariell .. 
flynges owte full fcrscly. esApe* Dcstr, Ttoys-SZ He. .flang 
at hym fuersly with a fyne swerdc. 

3 . Ofa horse or other animal; To kick and plunge 
riolently, ‘to fly into violent and irregular motions * 
(J.), to be unruly or restive. Also with about ^ out. 

*375 Barbour Brueext, 143 He stekit the hors, and he can 
flyng. 2523 Ld. Berners Frotss. L cWi. 198 I’he horses 
whan they felt y* sharpe arowes . flan^ and loke on so 
feeibly, Ih.Tt many of them fell on their maislers, 1579 
Gosson Seh. Ahtse {Arh.) A Coll, giue him the bridle, 
he fiinges about ; mine him hard, and you may rule him. 
1605 Shaics. Mach. 11. iv, 16 Duncans Horses. .Turn’d wilde 
in rmturc, broke their stalls, flong out, Contending ’gainst 1 
Obedience. 2694 R. L'Esthange^ FtfWrj ccxxxvii, The ; 
same Humour of Kickingand FJingingat the Ser>*ant, took 
him again next Morning. 2815 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxxi, 
Ibe startling horses plunged and flung. x86a in A. E. Lee 
Hist. Columbus I. 742 A good-natured •• sbp, at which the 
animal * flung out ' like a trip-hammer, 

b. similarly of persons. Also, io fling out : to 
break out into angr)' invective or complaint. 

* 53 * Elyot Goi*. I. ii, Wlicrc they [the communes), .refuse 


PLING. 


to be brj-dled, they flinge and plunge: nnd if they e-,- 
throwe downe theyr gouernourretc.1, xwe T 

Gurlon iv. ii, There is the thing. That H^ge is so oSnS 



Their consciences nre galled .. this mahes them «/ndi ira 
fling as .if they had some mettle. 01701 Sedley Pettns^ 
T722 1 . 19 She like a wounded Otter flings and Rails. iBw 
Pays Ltick of Darrells vii, I had rather she had flung ocl 
at me, as many a woman would do, than taken it as she dii 

4 . Sc. To caper, dance. (Cf. Fling sb. 4.) 

1528 Lyndksay Dreme Epist. 12 Sumtyme, in ditislr,- 
feirahe I flang. a 2372 Knox Hist. Ref. iv. (1644) 374 Thw 
would have wished their Sonnes and Daughters rather .. to 
have been exercised in flinging upon a Floore , . then [etc.’ 
2790 Burns Tam o' Shanterz6i Kigwoodie hags wad spcaa 
a foal, Louping an* flinging on a crummock. 

II. trans. 

6 . To throw, cast,, toss, hurl. Frequently with 
adverbs, as abouiy asidCy away, by, out, up, etc. 

. 2375 Barbour XVI. 651 He evin apon his bak hyia 
flang And with hym till the bat can gang. c\6,vsPallai. 
on H xtsb. 550 Fitches fiynge Afore hem ofie. 1563 Goldixc 
Ovid's Met, viii. (1^3) 195 The bore ..grunting flang hb 
fome about. 2377 Stanyhurst Desc. Ircl in Holinshed 
Chron, VI, 43 He floong them all in the fire. 1587 Flemucg 
Conin. Holinshed III. 1290/1 The boy there spon flans 
vp his garland. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hat. VI, iv. viii. 15 WTio 
loues the King .. Flmg vp his cap. 2^7 — Cor. ij. i. 
279 Matrons flong Gloues . . Vpon him. a 1608 Sir F. 
Verb Comm. 8 They flang away their arms. i6« C 
Harvey School of Heart xxxiv. 44 The door’s flung oft the 
hooks, the floor’s unlay’d. ci66s Mrs. Hutchinson’ 

Col. Hutchinson (1846)243 Which, when the governor read 
over, he flung by. 2712 Budcell SpgU No. 77? 9 He 
writes a Letter, and flings the Sand into the Ink-bottle. 
2816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 2^7 He was dressed in long 
robes of white . . muslin, one end of which was flung over 
his head. 2842 Tennyson Lady Clare Pull off» puH off, 
the brooch of gold, And fling the dianiond necklace by. 
1887 Bowen Virg. JEneid 11. 147 The King Bids them., 
aside his manacles fling. 

b. To throw with violence or hostile intent; to 
hurl as a missile. To fling down ; to throw to the 
ground. 

2373 Barbour Bruce xvii. 645 Ledderis to the ground that 
flang. fisoo Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tm/r (Percy 
Soc.) 15 And if her husbands said ought, Loke what she 
sonest cought. At his heed she wolde it fiymge. xssS P«aw 
uEneid vi. Rij, loue almighty than, a^flry dart on mo 
down flang. 2393 Shaks. 3 Hexu / V, v. i. 51 , 1 had rather 
chop thj.s Hand off at a blow, And with the other, fline 
at iny face. 2622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. (174®) 35 ®-“,** 
approved men. .flang out such a flight Of shafts. iwS.L. 
ir. Fryke's Voy. £. Ind. 159, 1 .. flung him upon his back. 
2706 E. Ward Hxid. Redtv. I. n. 11 Fling dirt enough, and 
some will stick. 2825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan He 
tore off his Jacket ., went up to Carter, and flung it m 
face. ^ 2899 Froude Caesar xvii. 280 Ihey.. flung darts 
carrying lighted straw over the ramparts. 
fig. 1723 Addison Cato i. i, I know thy generous a emper 
well ; Fling but th’ Appearance of Dishonour on it, It strait 
lakes Fire. 2782 Cowper Cottvers. 153 Their mmhie nonsense 
. .Flings at your head conviction in a lump. 1840 Carlue 
Heroes H. (1858) 234 These thoughts of his, flung-oul un- 
shaped. 1883 Manck. Exam. 29 Nov. 5/2 We are. .no 
prepared to fling harsh words at any who do not at tm 
moment agree with us. 

c. absol. To throw or aim a missile at, 

263s Quarles Einbl. i. vii. 5 While death, that 

all, Stands arm’d to strike tliee down, rtxy** 

Hunting so I and my Cloe take a nobler Aim : At 
Hearts we fling, nor ever miss the Game. • 1720 biiEtyo^^ 
Voy. roxtnd IVorldizj^pzyz They say they are sure ot a j- 
thing they fling at [with a lasso]. 

d. said of the sea, waves, wind, etc. 

2684 Burnet Th. Earth\.\\. 75 Suppose a.. he.npofh«' 
to fail . . these would expel the waten. out of 
such a. .violence as to fling them among the a- 

X7BX Cowper Exposixtlaiion 273 The "'aves that * 
their foam against thy chalky shore. 

Geng, II. 246 I'his spring . . is found to fling r^/ 
twenty-one tons of water in a minute. 2887 BowntJ 'Vf' 

VII. 42 More cheap than the seaweed flung on the *. 

e. To throw (dice) from the box. Abo 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 423 Whole Armitt i j, 
truly having their lives played, as ever any pnv.ate^ 
had, when condemned to fling for his. a * 7 ®® , , *^1 
(J.) Tis fate that flings the dice. 2712 .‘\ddison * -.u 
S43 r 4 If one should alw.vys fling ‘he same numb r ^ 
ten thousand dice. 1766 Goldsm. F/v. «. ' “'iLl ” 
to fling a quatre and yet I threw deuce-ace five nm 
6 . rejl. To throw oneself ; «= sense i. , 

2700 S.L. tr. Fryke's Voz'. E. Ind. 3** A 
whence.. the late King of Sittawack’s ” ff* huof 

flung themselves doum headlong. 2812 J. V 
Palms 11. 75 He flings himself down on his rw ) 


j'aims II. 75 ne iiings nimscii ao»n ,*;*: *- uL tirmi 
2829 Lytton Dnereux i. iii, I flung mpeff »'} Irc 
ancfweot. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6. 8; V 
himself., into the first boat he found. . , 

b. fig. To Jling oneself, one's energitSt 
or upon : to enter upon vigorously, 
imT>etuons cnerg}*, abandon oneself ^ ^ ' „if 
Jling oneself upon (a person) : to confide 
unreservedly to. . , . jf 

2842 Miss hliTFORD in L’Eistrange Life H»- *'*. 
they [Whigs] Iiad flung themselves defiatx^- 

nnrfhon«t}v. thev mirht have sct the 'lorics At rtc'wi 


§ 7.**2oo[ Hei relumed to fling 

young nobles of thejiimc. ^ j83o jebellic"- 


XXXV. Ill She Kid flung all her energies ■ ,t,ovc- 
7 . To extend (one’s arms) with a suthicn nio> 
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merit; transf. of a plant, etc. Also, to kick tip 
(one’s heels), etc. 

x6S7 J. Smith Myst. Rket, 248 When in shew of disdain- 
ful contempt of a person or thing we fling up our nose. 
iBjo Scott Lady 0/ L, 1. xii. The pine-tree hung His 
shattered trunk, and . . flung His boughs athwart the nar- 
rowed sky. _ c 1820 Shelley Question i, A shelving bank 
of turf, which .. hardly dared to fling Its green arms 
round the bosom of the stream. 2822 — Triumph of Life 
149 Maidens and youths fling their wild arms in air. x8^ 
Tennyson Bechet 23 The young colt. .flung up lier heels, 

8 . To cast scornfully (one's eyes, a glance) in 
a certain direction. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 209 How many fling their 
Eyes off a Dook, having but spied the name? i8ai Clarc 
Vitt. Minsir. 1. 121 One careless look on me she flung. 

9. To emit, send forth, give out, diffuse (light, a 
sound, odour, etc.) ; to throw of cause to fall (light 
or shade) on or over an object. Also, to fling in 
(quot. 1704 ). 

ftliLTON Penscroso 131 When the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams. 1634 — Comus 98^ West winds, with 
musky wing, About the cedarn allies fimg Nard and casia's 
balmy .smells. 1704 Addison Italy (1705) 217 The Entry 
at both Ends [of a subterraneous passage] is higher than 
the middle Parts of it, and sinks by degrees, to fling in 
more Light upon the rest. i7i*-4 Pore Rape Lock 11. 67 
Ev’ry beam new transient colours flings. 1755 Young 
Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 231 This flings light on a part 
of Scripture, which has a cloud on it in some eyes. cxBoo 
K. White Poems (1837) 141 No gale around its coolness 
flings. 1876 Gree.s Stray Stud. 3 The huge beeches that 
fling their cool shade over the grass. 

. 10. a. To put (any one) suddenly or violently 
into prison, confinement, or the like ; to force 
into another condition, properly into a worse ’ (J.) ; 
also, -j- to flin^ to deafk.{oth%i) 

CX400 Dcstr, Troy 8843 Alphenor the fuerse flung he to 
dethe. 1591 Spenser Teares Afuses Squallid Fortune, 
into basenes flong, Doth scome the pride of wonted orna- 
ments. x6oi‘ WcKVER Mirr. Mart. Evi, They were 
attacht, and into prison flong. ' 176a H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anted. Paint, I. iii. 53 Mabuse; whose excesses 

..occasioned his being flung into prison. X776 Trial 0/ 
Kundocomar 66/r, I was, after the battle, flung into con- 
finfiment. X849 Macaulay Hist. En^. I. 98 Laud was 
flung into the Tower. 

b. To bring up or dispatch (a body of troops) 
by a sudden or rapid movement ; to cause (troops) 
to fall on (the enemy). 

X707 Freind PeierborwPs Cond. Sp. 55 His Lordship 
found Methods to fling 500 Men into the Town. 1893 
Sayce Higher Criticism (1894] 426 He had flung his army 
on the western conspirators. 

11. fa. Of an animal; To cast or shed (its coat) 
{phsi), b. To throw away, cast aside (as useless or 
burdensome), rare. 

<2x547 Surrey Deser, Springt Sonres .Jwh, (1583) 2 b, 
The Buckc In brake his winter coate he flinges. 1^7 Ten- 
nyson Princess it. 48 You likewise will do well, Ladies, in 
entering here, to cast and fling The tricks, which make us 
toys of men. 

12. To throw do^vn,■ throw on the ground; spec. 
in wrestling. Of a horse : To throw (his rider) 
off his back. 

H. Walpole (Webster) His horse started, flung 
him, and fell upon him. 1767 Cowper Let. 13 July, Poor 
Mr. Unwin, beingflung from liis horse as he was going to 
his Church. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell).iv. s. v. 
Alcii Campi, Where IJellerophon wandered when flung by 
Pegasus. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 1. 257 If he ‘flung ' 
Carter, he would have to fight him aflerw.ards. x853 
Tennyson Grattdmother iii. Never a man could fling him ; 
for Willy stood like a rock. 

b. flg. To give a fall to, cause to fall, overthrow. 
Also Sc.f to jilt. 

X790 Morison Poems 152 (Girl speaks^ Had I that maxim 
kept I'd ne’er been flung. '1808 Jamieson Fling, to baffle, 
to deceive. 2828 Webster Fling v. 6 To baffle ; to defeat ; 
as, to fling a party in litigation. 1889 Tablet 7 Dec. 897 
An opportunity to fling the Ministry. 

13. slang. To get the better of, cheat, swindle, 
' do ’ ; to cheat ont of (money, etc.). 

X749 Goadby Caresv 146 One of the Gentlemen proffered 
to lay a Wager he could not fling Dr. Glanfield. xydo C. 
Johnston Chrysal (1767) IV, i. xii. 77 He finds.. that he 
cannot fling his worthy associate out of the whole spoil. 
Ibid., To try If there was any possibility for him to fling 
his. .mistress, and get the whole fortune himself. x8o6 Surr 
Winter in Lend. (ed. 3) U. 63 If 1 had not been, .mopstrous 
lucky', .we .should have been flung. 2830 Lviton 7^. Clifford 
xxxi, Bob. .cries, ‘Flung the governor out of a guinea I’ 

1 4 . Used in many phrases and idiomatic expres- 
sions merely as a vari.int (more emphatic or expres- 
sive of greater violence) of throw or cast (see esp. 
Cast v. XIII) ; such are to fling aside, to disregard, 
reject ; to fling away, to discard, dismiss ; to throw 
away, squander, ruin ; to fling down, to throw on 
the ground, overthrow, demolish ; to fling off, to 
abandon, disown; to baffle in the chase, throw off 
the scent ; to fling sip, to throw up (an earthwork) ; 
to give np, relinquish, abandon ; also {diali) to 
‘ rake up ’ and utter .as a reproach. To fling {any- 
thing') in onds teeth \ see Cast 65. To fling 
open, to open suddenly or violently ^also, to fling 
wide) ; similarly, to fling to, to shut suddenly or 
forcibly. 

x6xo SiiAKS. Temf>.‘\\. i. 116 He trod the water Whose 
enmity he flung aside. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4. 


298 This resolve of Colet to fling aside the traditional 
dogmas of his day. 

1613 Shaks. Hen, VIZI, Iir. it 441 ‘Cromwel, I charge 
thee, fling away Ambition. 2849 biACAULAv Hist. Eug. I. 
4 Of the western provinces, .she was the last that was con- 
quered, and the first that was flung away, 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. I. vi, UonT fling yourself away% my girl. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xxn. 371 Don’t fancy I am flinging away 
a fortune out of generosity'. . 

2587 Mirr, Mag., Sir N. Burdet Ixiii, On cuery syde full 
fast wee flang the-French men downe. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth 11.(1723)124 These are so far from raising 
Mountains, ' that they overturn and fling down some of 
those which were before standing. • 

2629 Fletcher & Massinger False One iv. ii, You flung 
me off, before the court disgrac’d me. 2722-4 Addison 
Sped, (J.) These men are too well acquainted with the chace 
to be flung off by any false steps or doubles. 2848 Thacke- 
ray Van. Fairxxv, He has flung us off; and leaves us to 
poverty. ■ ■ . . 

2649 Bp. Reynolds' Sertn. Hosea iv. 88 To goe from his 
word, and fling up his bargaine. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 
94 Should there be any occasion of flinging up new works 
about the lines of communication. 2^2 Pepys Diary 25 
Sept., If she will not be ruled, I shall fling up my executor- 
ship.’ 1743 Fielding Wedding-day 11. vi. If you stay one 
moment longer, I'U fling up the affair. 2B84 Punch 29 Nov. 
263/2 I've had enough of this game and will fling up 
politics. ^ 

2858 Lytton JV/iai will he do 11. xii, You wrote to fling 
my churlish favours in my teeth. 2^2 Speaker 29 Oct. 
528/2 The elderly maxim about brevity being the soul of 
wit may be flung in my teeth. 

• JS 95 Shaks. John 11. i. 449 The mouth of passage shall we 
fling wide ope, And giue you entrance. 2722 Addison 
Sped. No. 210 p 5 The Knight.. ordered all the Apartments 
to be flung open. 2847 Tennyson Princess vr. 314 Flin^ 
our doors wide I 2862 KIrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. i. xxi, 
The young lady., flung-to the door and departed. 2885 
Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman xii, Wlien the dawn 
broke he flung open his window. 

b, aimil.'irly with adj. as compl. rai‘e. 

2865 Carlyle Fredh. Gt. IX. xxi- 268 There are a great 
many hands flung idle in the present downbreak of finance. 

III. 16 . Comb, (the verb-stem used attrib.'', as 
fling-brand {aitribl), that kindles strife or makes 
mischief; fling-dust, -stink, a contemptuous name 
for a harlot. 

1626 T. Adams Sacrif. Thank. 23 It would a little Coole 
the preternaturall heate of the fling-brand fraternitie, as 
one wittily calleth them. ^ 1622 Fletcher Wild Goose 
Chase IV. t, She is an English whore, a kind of fling-dust, 
One of your London llght-oMoves. 2679 T. Ticklefoot 
Trial Wakeman 7 That he was not President of the Bene- 
dictines, his Lordship affirmed from the Testimony of three 
Flingstinks. 

Flingee (fliijir). nmee-wd. [f. Fmko v. + -ee.] 
One at whom anything is flung. 

2879 Daily Nexos 5 July 4/6 The person roughly called to 
account by the schoolmaster was not the flmger but the 
flingee. 

Flinger (fli'Qw). [f. Fling v. + -Euk] One 
who flings, in various senses of the verb. 

< a, in intr. senses; A dancer; also, one who 
rushes ont of. Of a horse ; A kicker, 

2500-20 Dondar Poems Ixiii. 10 Muslcianis, menstralis. . 
callandaris, and fling.'iris. 1519 Horman Kr/^xix. 270 'Phis , 
is a great kykar or a flyngar: and therfore 1 wyll nat come j 
on his backe. 1599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 210 Hmre- ! 
tickes and Schismatickes, flingers out of the Churco. 2822 
Scott Pirate ix, * I suld hae minded you was a flinger and 
a fiddler yourself.* 

b. trans. One who throws or casts. Flinger 
ont : one who casts or drives out ; an expeller. 

2598 Florio, Piomhatore ..Vi 'aeAe.aX flinger, a hurler. 
j6m j, Melvill Diary (1842) 52 Episcopomtm exactor, 
the /linger ouL of bishops. 1673 F. Kikkman Unlucky 
Citizen Pref. A iij, I ought not to look on the stone, but the 
hand of the flinger. 2852 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi 
Windows I. loi's Were it good For any pope on e.irth to be 
a /linger Of stones against these high-niched counterfeits? 

Flinging (fli-ijiij), sb. [f. Fling v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fling in various senses. 

237s Barbour Bruce viii. 324 The hors..ru5chit the folk 

in thair flynging. 2570-6 Lambarde Feramb. Kent (1826) 
425 King Henry the fourth.. kept the Saddle in all this 
leaping and flinging. 2632 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 443 
Himselfc . . by the flinging of his horse was cast out of hi.s 
sadle. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Flinging is the fiery, unruly 
Action 01 an unruly Horj»e, or a kicking wilb the Hind-legs, 

2 . concr. The thing thrown, a missile. 

x6x8 Bolton Florus (1636) 315 Plying them what with 
darts, and all sorts of flingings. .scattred them all, 

3 . Comb., as flinging-tre© : (c) the striking part 
of the flail; (^) ‘ a piece of timber hung by way of 
partition between two horses in a stable’ {Bnmis^ 
Poems 1800, Gloss.). 

2785 Burns Vision 1. ii, The thresher’s wearj' flingin-tree 
The Jee-lang day had tired me. 

Flinnu^ (fli’^io)! //f- [f- Fling V. 

That flings: a. Of a horse: That kicks, unruly, 
i'b. Of the Fiend: Raging, rampant, turbulent (cf. 
quot. c 1435 in Fling v. i). \<i-flj- Of a fault : 
Fatal, damning. 

a. rt 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) 

F vii), A lusty horse fyerse and fiingyng. 2585 Hicins 
Junius’ Nomenclator 47/2 Eguus caUitro, A flinging or 
kicking horse, 

b. ^2529 Skelton Howe the douty Duke of Albany 
Poems II. 317, I render the, fals resile, lb the flingande 
fendtt of helle. X5S0 Ikcelend Disob, Child Fijb, The 
ff yinge and [? = fling.'ind] fiende go with my is-j*. 

c. <22577 Gascoigne Dan Barth, x, Wks, (2587) 67 At 


last (alas) she was vntrue, Whych flinging fault, because it 
IS not^new..! maruell not. 

PI^gy(fli-gi),fl. nonce-wd. [f. F ling jA + -y^.] 
Inclined to fling or move abruptly ; jerky. 

2838 FrasePs Mag. XVII. 689 There was .. nothing 
springy nor flingy in her movements. 

Flink (fliijk).^ V.S. [?alteration of Flinch.] 
intr. To behave in a cowardly manner. 

2893 E. B. Custer Tenting on Plains xix. 388 All the 
boys done bully, but Corporal Johnson— he /linked. 

' Flint (flint), sb, Forms; 1-2 flint, 3-4 south. 
vlint, -ynt, (4 flent, 5 flynd), 4-6 fl3mt(e, 3- 
fiint. [OK. flint str. masc.^MDii. vlint, related 
to OHG.flws {hlHO.vlins, mod.Ger. dlA.flins), 
Da.yf/V// str. masc., flinta wk. fern.; usually 
regarded as cogn. with Gr. TXivBos tile.] 

1 . A kind of hard stone, most commonly of a 
steely gray colour, found in roundish nodules of 
varying size, usually covered with a white incrus- 
tation. In early and poetic use often put for hard 
stone in general. 

Chemically, it is one of the purest native forms of silica, 
and by modern mineralogists is classed among the chalce- 
donic varieties of that mineral. 

a 2000 Crist 6 (Gr.) p®t Jju- .gesomnise side weallas faeste 
gefoge, flint unbra:cne. c 2000 iELFRic xx. it He .. 

sloh . . hone flint, and \>zer fleow sona of )>nm flinte water. 
C2275 Lamb. Horn. 229 J>urh jjisse tacne Moyses werp ut 
het Welle weter of han nerda flinte. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. XIV. 64 And oute of l>c flynte spronge pe flode hat folke 
& bestes dronke. <22400-50 Alexander a^a-; Pat modire 
ws cried pat fourmed he flode & pe flynt & pe faire lyndis. 
2^94 Spenser Amoretti xviii, The firmest flint doth in con- 
tinuance weare. 2758 Johnson Idler No. q 6 ? r A pillar 
of flint in the rocks of Hanga. 2832 G. R. I^orter Porce- 
lain < 5 * Gl. 28 Flint is silica in a state nearly approaching 
to purity. 2855 Loncf. Hiaw. iv'. 163 Arrow-heads of flint, 
b. As a type of anything hard or unyielding. 
c 2320 Sir Tristr. 2451 pe deuel dragouns hide Was hard 
so ani flint, 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 26 Hart of flint would 
rew The undeserved woes and sorrowes, which ye shew. 
1606 Shaks. Aut. 4- Cl, iv. ix. r6 Throw my heart Against 
the flint and hardnesse of my fault. 2824 Scott JVav. 
xlvi, Callum, flint to other considerations, was penetrable to 
superstition. 2853 C. Brontr Villette xix, He struck on 
the flint of what firmness I owned. 

2 . This stone, or a fragment of it, with reference 
to its properly of giving off. sparks when struck 
with iron or steel. Flint and steel \ an apparatus 
consisting of a piece of each of these substances 
used for procuring fire by the ignition of tinder, 
touchwood, etc. 

<1700 Epinal Gloss. 805 Petrafocaria, flint, r xoso Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wvilcker 469 Petra focaria, fyrstan, flint, c 2^30 
Amis 4 * Amil. 1321 Sir Amiloun, as fer of flint, With 
wrethe anon to him he wint. ^2450 Golagros 4 * Gmu. 758 
As fyre that fleis fra the flynt. 2589 R. Harvey/*. Perc. 
(1590} 80 When the sieele and the flint be knockde togilher, 
a man may light his match by the sparkle. 2606 Shaks. 
Tr, 4 - Cr, III. ill. 257. 2665 Hooke Microg. 46 Spark.s struck 
from a Flint and a Steel. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Mysf. 
Udolpho xxxi, XJgo found a flint, and the torch was lighted. 
28x4 Scott Ld. of Isles ir. xxvi. As from the flint the fire, 
FJ.ish'd forth at once his generous ire. 2833 JL Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 8r The flint and^ steel, which a French 
peasant carries for the service of his pipe. 
fg- *659 Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 35 His offers 
were .as flints, out of which they drew fire, Horskck 

Gt. Ltiw vii. (1704) 422 My heart is all flint, but 

when, .struck sufficiently, it will then send forth holy fire. 

b. A fragment of this stone used to kindle the 
powder in a Flint-lock. 

2660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xiv. 100 We . . caus'd 
a piece of Steel to be made of the form and bigness of the 
Flint, in whose place we put it. 2679 Levinz in Trial of 
White, 4* other Jesuits 10 The Flint of the Pistol failed. 
2752 J. B. Maccoll in Scots Mag. Aug. (1753) 401/2 The. . 
gun had an old wore flint in it. 2808 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. IV. 49 Each soldier will have with him three good 
flints. xBix Byron Hints from Hor. 555 Dogs blink their 
covey, flints withhold tne^ spark. 1833 Regul. lustr. 
Cavalry i. 30 In fixing the flint of Carbines . . the flat side 
of it must be placed upwards or downwards, 

3 . A nodule or pebble of flint. In early and poetic 
use often applied to any hard piece of stone. 

CX300 Havelok 2667 So that with alber-lest dint Were al 
to-shiuered a flint. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xvil. 18 
A ryuer ful of flynt and great stone.s. C2622 Chapman 
Iliad \i. 541 The flints he trod upon Sparkled with lustre 
of his arms. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 3 They shaved 
their hea^ with flints and other stones. 2662 J. Davik 
tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 276 They use in their buildings, me 
flints, which they find by the Sea-side. 2740 Dyer Ruyts 
Rome 281 Those ancient roads, o’er whose broad flints 
Such crowds have roll’d. 2826 W. Strata Ident.l 

Knotty and irregular Flints. 2876 Page Adx>. Text-bk. 
Geol. xviii. 340 Flints and other nodular concretions. 

4 . Phrases. As true as flinty used to express hrm- 
ness in allegiance. To get or wring water frfftt a 
flint, used to express extreme difficulty m doing 
something. To shin a flint', a hyperbolical ex- 
emplification of avarice. {To set one s face) t’ 
a flint', firmly, steadfastly. 

2382 Wychf .ffcfX-. iii. 9 Y 3aue ihi Hrom. Wks.' 

and as aflynt. <12592 ofa flint, 

11 . 189 Faith, I see, it is as tstPt.Rdum 

as to get him to have ^ bout with water from 

fr. Pamass.x.x. 14* vi 27 They would, in 

a flinte. x^SS Fuller C/r. Chitdr. 

flint wis Ja’job Arming.. 1B59 
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KniGSLCY iifisc. (i86o) I. 321 Set his face like a flint. 1884 
Bcsant Childr. Gibeon 11. xxxi, Just as the toper squeeres 
the empty hottle and the miser skins the'flint. / 

II. Transferred senses. 

6. A flint-like substance, a. (see quot. 1892). 
b. (see quot 1847.) c. short for Jiint~hide (see 
10). ■_ _ - . • ' ■ 

a. 1709 Blair in Phil, Trniis. XXVII. 102 They [homsl 
. . have a Protuberance arising from it [the Scull}, and 
filling up their Capacity, if cavous, commonly call’d the 
Flint. 1892 Northwnbld, Gloss. ^ Flinty the core, of an 
animal's horn . . The term is likewise applied to the hard 
excrescence formed on a cow's head where a horn has 
been knocked off. 

b. 1847 Halliwell, Fliuls, refuse barley in making 
malt. 

'c. 1885 C. T. Davis Leather i.i. 54 Dry flint is a thoroughly 
dry hide that has not been salted. 

6. An avaricious person, a miser, skin-flint, rare. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vii,‘The money which the old 

flint — rot him — first taught me to expect that I should share 
with her at his death. 

7 . slang. (See quots.) 

1764 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 66/2 Journeymen taylors. .who, 
refusing to comply with the masters terms, and the regu- 
lations of the magistrate, call themselves Flints, in con- 
tradistinction to those who submit, and are in derision 
stilcd by the first Dungs. 1778 Foote Tailors 11. v, Shall 
tJie Flints, like them [Dungs], e’er sink to slaves? 1820 
Scott Jvanhoe xliii. To see whether the heroes of the day 
are, in the heroic language of insurgent tailors, flints or 
dunghills. 2859 Slang Diet. s. v., Flinty an operative who 
works for a * society ’ master — full wages. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

8. simple attrib, (or adjl) : Of flint. 

^:xx75 Lamb. Horn. 81 Me sculde in J»e ehtu}je del ^et 
knaue child embsnijjen mid ane ulint sdxe. 1552 Huloet, 
Flynt, or of flynte, silieeus. 27x2 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) III. 163 A Flint Weapon and divers other Anti- 
quities. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iir. iii, 87 
Flint arrows and other primitive weapons. 2884 Dawson 
in Leisure //. Aug. 490/2 Flint knives were used for sacri- 
ficial and surgical purposes. 

b. ellipt. for Flint-glass. 

* 7 SS Oppenheinp s Patent Specif. No. 707 The compounds 
of the flint contain two parts of lead, one part sand, and one 
part of saltpetre or borax. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc, fy 
Art II. 2XZ French glass, .is found to produce the greatest 
quantity of electricity next to English flint. 

9. General comb. : a. simple attrib., as fiint- 
fragment, -nodule, -rock, -tile. b. objective, as 
Jlint-digger, -worker •, flint-using adj. c. instru- 
mental, as flint-headed, -wrapped adjs. d. para- 
synthetic and similative, as ^flint-edged, \-grey, 
•hard, f -hardy adjs. 

iBog Snorting bias. XXXIII. 263 A *flint-dtgger on the 
new Brighton road. 2663 Dryden Ind. Emperor iir, iii, 
Lay your ‘•^flint-edged weapon by, a xooo Riddles iv. 19 
(Gr.) ^FlinlgTsegne flod, 2394 J. Dickenson Ar^sbas{lZ^Z) 
77 Heart more *flint-hard then beating waues haue wrought 
On sea-washt rockes. x6o6 N. Baxter Man Created in 
Farr .S'. P. fas. / (1848) 238 The braine. .Both maters, and 
the ^flinl-hardic sculL Dawson in Leisure H. Aug, 

490/2 Th^ used ^flint-headed arrows for shooting birds, 
2879 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Archil. I, 220 The Romans . , 
were successful in employing., the *fiint nodules of Kent, 
2872 Palgrave Lyr. Poems ' j’j As honey from the *flint-rock 
shed. 1428 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869)6 Chalke, *flint- 
tyles and cstriche boardc. 2894 Academy 28 Aug. 120/3 
The old ^flint-using folk. 2876 D. Wilson /’ rM. iii. 
(ed. 3) 79 The whole region .. is rich in remains of the old 
■'flint-workers.^ 2646 G. Daniel Poems Wks, 1878 I. 12, 
I stood^ A verie Statua., Not *Flint-wrapt Niobe, more 
stone did rise. 

10 . Special comb.: flint-coal (see quot.); flint- 

core (see quot. and Core 5) ; flint-find, a dis- 
covery of flint implements ; flint-flake; a ‘ flake * 
or chip of flint used in prehistoric times as a cutting 
instrnment ; flint-folk, people who, in prehistoric 
times, used flint implements ; flint-gravel, gravel 
containing flints ; flint-gun, a gun with a flint- 
lock; flint-head, an arrow-head made of flint; 
'}• fl.int-heart a. = next ; flint-hearted a., hard- 
hearted; flint-hide (see qnot.); flint-knacker = 
next ; fiint-knapper, one who fashions flints to 
any desired shape ; so flint-knapping, fashioning 
flints (for gun-locks, etc.) ; flint-man, one of the 
* flint-folk flint-mill, (a) Potlay^ a mill in which 
calcined flints are ground to powder for mixing 
with clay to form slip for porcelain ; (/) Jl/itzifig', 
*a mode formerly adopted for lighting mines, in 
which flints studded on the surface of a wheel were 
made to strike against a steel and give a quick 
succession of sparks to light the miner at his work’ 
(Knight); f flint-moving that would move a 
heart of flint; Hint-paring flint- 

pit, a pit from whidr flint has been taken ; flint- 
rope, the stem of the sponge Hyaloucma Sieholdii- 
(Cass.) ; flint-skinning, fig. the action of ‘ skin- 
ning a flint’, parsimonious saving; flint-soot (see 
qnot.l; flint -sponge, the sponge Ilyalottcma 
viirabilts {Cent. Diet .) ; flint-wall, * a wall made 
of broken flints set in mortar, and wth quoins of 
masonry ’ (Knight) ; flint-waro, U.S. name for 
Stonk-ware, q.v. ; flint-wheat (see quot.); flint- 
wood, a name in New South Wales for Eucalyptus 


pilularis\ f flint-wort, a name for aconite, sug- 
gested by Pliny’s statement that it giou^ on bare 
rocks {nudis eauiibtts), 

• s^zllKtas^Q^iir.SalopiaAntigita 427 * Flint Coal a coal 
measure so called, partly from its hardne^, and partly from 
reposing upon a siliceotis rock. 2863 Aihemeum 7 Jan. 23/2 
Small arrow-heads and ‘•'flint-cores, from which such articles 
had been flaked, were found. 1665 XiVbbock Preh. Times 
iv. (1890) 211 ••'Flint-finds* .. resembling in many respects 
these Danish ‘coast-finds*, are not unknown in this 
country. 1832 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. {1^62) Rude 

and unshapely fragments of flint, known by the name of 
"Flint-Flakes. 2879 Lubbock .S*c/. Led. v. 155 The simplest 
flint-flake forms a capital knife. 2874 Carpenter Meni. 
Phys. 1. ii. § 88 Races of men, which (like the old ‘ ‘•'flint-folk ’) 
had made but a very slight advance in the arts of life. 2865 
Lubbock Preh. Times "sdx. (1869) 408 All the *flint gravels 
in the South East of England nave been produced by the 
destruction of chalk. 2849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 
II. 261 This inconvenience — with a *flint gun — is generally 
to be remedied without firing off the piece, Morse 

Amcr. Geog. IL 151 The *fiint-heads of arrows made use of 
by the Caledonians. 2827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 226 
The Celts and flint-heads prove nothing. 2396 Edw. Illy 
iL i. 74 ^lake a '•'flint-heart Scythian pitiful. 2560 Becon 
Floxver Godly Pray ersPsti, IFhs. II. 266 b, No man,excepte 
he be "flint hearted, can rede the history .. without most 
large teares. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dozvryw, 
iv, You pro\'e ungrateful. Flint-hearted Charalbls. 2883 A. 
Watt Leather. Alattuf. iii. 30 Dried Hides.. are sometimes 
called ‘"flint’ hides, from their excessive hardness. 2879 
Encycl. Brit. IX. 325/2 In 1876 there were 21 "flint knappers 
in Brandon. 2887 Itlustr. Land. News 15 Oct. 468 The 
almost extinettradeof "flint-knapping. 2872 BACEHOT/’/zy- 
sics P' Pol. (1876) 100 We are dealing wnth people capable 
of history. . not with pre-hisloric ‘•flint-men. 2757 Brindley 
in Smiles Engineers (1874) 1 . 146 A new "flint mill [in the 
Potteries]. azSsz Moorc Sy/pFs Ball \m.2g Musical flint- 
mills — swiftly played By elfin hands— that.. Gave out, at 
once, both light and sound. 2600 S. Nicholson Acolastus 
(1876) 36 And as I story my "flinl-mouing wrong, Weepe 
thou. Motley Netkerl. J. vi. 323 During, this tedious 
"flint-paring, Antwerp. . was falling into the hands of Philip. 
2892 L). Wilson Right Hand 62 A number of "flint-pIts . . 
near Brandon. 2873 Miss Braddon Str. «$• Pdgr. i. viii. 92 
Her small economies, her domestic cheese-paring and "flint- 
skinning.^ 2377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush. iii. (1578) 237 
Take "Flint soote, that is hard dryed vpon a Post or roofe, 
and beate it into powder. 2742 Chambers Cycl. s.v. IVally 
"Flint, or Boulder-Walls, are frequently used in divers parts 
for fence-walls- 1782 J. Scott Ep. 2 Garden 16 Where . . 
rough flint-walls are deck’d with shells and ores. 2859 All 
Year Round No. 32. 226 Turkish "flint-whe.at is one of 
those recommended as * a hardy, full variety, with., a long, 
flinty, light-coloured berry*. 2563 Golding Ovid’s Met. vii. 
(1587)943, A goblet ready filld With juice of "flint-woort 
venomous. 

Flint (flint), V. [f. prec. sb.] tram. a. To fit 
(a gun) with a flint ; to furnish or provide (a person) 
with a flint or flints, b. To pave (ground) with 
flints ; in quot. 7^. 

2803 Wellington in Gunv. Desp. II. 292 The.se parties 
will parade . , and then be completed to thirty-six rounds 
and well flinted. x8i6 Col, Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 146 
The same gun . .which was neither cleaned afresh nor even 
new flinted. 2834 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1846 II. 
276/x The groundwork and religious duty not being well 
rammer-beaten and flinted. 1848 J. Grant Aide-de-C, 
XXV, Most carefully flinted and loaded. 

splinted (fli’nted), ///.«. Obs. [f. Flint 
•}--ed 2; cf. sense 2.] 

L Of or consisting of flint. 

2s 68T. HowELLrf 4 r/. WwrVrV(i879)32 Then flinted stones 
and barked tree. .Shall waile my wofull hap by thee. 

2 . Hard, cruel, unfeeling. 

1383 Stanyhurst Aeneis in. (Arb.) 79 We the byrth place 
detest of flinted Vlisses. 2587 M. Grove Pelops d* Hipp. 
(1878) 35 Would it not inoue a frozen heart yea flinted for to 
bo we. 

f Fli’ntered, ir. obs.rare—^. \iiox flint- 
eared\ or f. Flint + -er 5 + -edL] (See quot.) 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Hitsb. § 34 Peeke wheate bath a red «are 
., and oft tymes it is flyntcred, that is to saye, small come 
wrynkeled and dryed. 

rii'ntful, a. nonce-wd. [f. Flint sb. + -fdl.] 
e=FLINTY<I. 

2576 R. L[inciie] Diella (2877) 6$ Thinking . . shee by his 
absence might at length intenerate her flintfull hart. 

Plint-^lass. 1 . A pure lustrous glass, now 
made from a composition of lead oxide, sand, and 
alkali; originally made with ground flint or pebble 
as the siliceous* ingredient. 

2683 WoRLiDGE in Houghton Lett, II. 42 A Pipe made of 
Chrysial, or Flint-Glass. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 171 
Flint Glass is of the same general kind with that which in 
other places is called ciystal glass, 183a G. R. Porter 
Porcelain Gl. 238 The manufacture of flint glass was first 
begun in England inthe year 1557. 2B67 J. Hocc Microsc. 
ii. i. TO A lens of crown-glass will have a longer focus than 
a similar one of flint-glass. . 

f 2 . (with a and pll) A vessel or other article 
made of this gl.oss, Ohs. 

267s Slcaue hiss. B57. 18 Sept., PcrmisMon lo^ Ravens- 
croft to export flint glasses, .to Ireland. 2708 Brit. Apdlo 
No. 57.2/1 Two Gentlemen silting in a 7 avern. .heard ., 
a flint Glass Crack. 2766 Entick London IV. 280 A glass- 
house for making flint-glasses. 

3 . attrib. 

2683 WoRLiDGEin Houghton 1 . 166 A Syphon., made 
of a Ciystal or Flint-glass Pipe. 2784 Watt in Phil. Trans. 
LXXlv. 343 A flint-glass retort. 2832 Br^vster O/ticsix. 

82 llic focal length .. of the concave flint-glass lens. 2872 
tr. Schellen*s Spedr. Anal, xix, 67 The flint-glass prism is 
replaced by one of bisulphide of carbon. 


:IILIN,TY. 

Flintify (fli-ntifai), [f. Flint. + .(fpj i 
To turn to flint. Hence Pli'ntified ppl. a., F'Unti. 
fying vld. sb. or ppl. a. 

1799 Kikwau Grot. Ep. 44T There is no partUUmnrt- 
ration nor any gradation of the flintyfying operation isfo 
Blackmohe Mary Anerlcy III. iv. 62 Rugged and fliiiti^ 
knobs and edges [of oysters]. 

Flintless (fli-ntles), a. [f, Flint si. + .lks.I 
Without a flint or flints. 

1810 Sfortiug Mag. XXXVI. 273 One of Forsyth’s run. 
locks, which, flintless, goes off by percussion. j8Ss Ruicr 
22 Apr. 461/1 A bed of comparatively flintless chalk overlits 
one with many flints. 

Fli’nt-lock. [See Lock.] a, A gun-lock in 
which a flint, screwed to the cock, is struck against 
the hammer and produces sp.nrks which ignite the 
piiming in the flash-p.m. Also attrib., as pint, 
lock gun, musket, b. A gua fitted with this lock. 

2683 Sir Jas. 'X’urner Pallas Armaia 176 It were there- 
fore good, that for the half of the Muskets (If not for them 
all) flint-locks Nvere made. 2833 J. Holland Manuf.bUial 
II. 89 The soldiers of that duchy [Brunswick] first obtained, 
in 1687, flint-locks, instead of matchlocks. 2887 Jn:iia.kcr's 
A Imanaek 542 The old flint-lock musket became famous in 
the Peninsular War under the name of ‘ Brown Bess’, 
Hence riint-locted a.y fitted with a flint-lock, 
2883 Century Mag. XXIX.' 684 The long flint-locked rifle. 

Flrntstoue. [f. Flint Stone.] 

1 . = Flint sh,\,‘ 

c 2340 Cursor M. 20897 (Fairf.) Soroufully {>en fel he doun 
In hkne.s of flint-stane. 237S Cantic. de Creaticnc 9S3 in 
Anglia I, Out of }>c flynt ston Moyses dede jnvis uatcrout 
rennen. 1533 (jovERDALE Ps. cxiii[i]. 8 The God of Jacob 
turned ., the flynt stone in to a sprjmginge well; 1855 
Ix>NCF. Hiaw. XXL 64 And the earth became as flint-stone. 

2 . -Flint 2, 3. 

ctHoo Maundev. (2839) V. so Men kutlen the Braunches 
with a scharp Flyntston. c 2473 Pid. Voc. in ^yr.-Wulcker 
768/19 SileXy a flyntstone. Coverdalc Jsd, 1 . 7, I haue 
hardened my face like a flynt stone. 2583 T, Washington 
tT.Nicholay'sVoy. iv. xxix. 251 Prometheus. .Mas,.thcfirste 
that stroke fire out of the flint stone. 2638 S-Inderson 
.^erm. II. ixt You may as soon squeeze )yater out of a 
flintstone. 2872 R, Ellis tr. Catullus xxiii. 4 Each for 
penury fit to tooth a flint-stone. ' • 

Flinty (flimti), a. [f. Flint +-y 1 .] 

1 . Of or consisting of flint ; derived from flint. 

2392 Shaks. x Hen. YT, 11. L 27 Let ys resolue to scale 

their flinty bulwarke.s. 2714 Gay Trivia l 22 from 
her Womb a flinty Tribute pays. 2709 Kirwan Gtol. Ess. 
447 Pieces of fossil wood have been found penetrated with 
flinty matters, 2820 Scott Lady of L. i. xi, Each purele 
peak, each flinty spire, Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
1892 T, Hardy Tess viii, Sometirnes . . flinty sparks from 
the horse’.s hoofs outshone the daylight. 

b. Full of flint-stones. ' • . . 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 599 The gathering up of Flints in 
Flinty Ground .. is no good Husbandn*. 1802 Plavfor 
Hlusir. Hutton. Th. 208 Such a body of flinty gravel as is 
found about Kensington. 

2 . Resembling flint ; a. in te.xture or in colour. 

2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 00 Flinty wheate; tiM 

is, if yow bite a come asunder wth your teeth, 
see that the meale of it is of a darkish, bley, and mniv 
colour. 2779 J. Moore Vie^v Soe. Fr. II. i );,57 
stones of a flinty texture. 2833 Kane CrinntU \ 
(1856) 258 We had to quarry out the blocks [of ice] m nint), 
glassy lumps. 2859 [Seej 7 /«/*w/;c<t/, Flint Jp. 10]. ^ 

b. Having the characteristic qualities of Hint , 
hard, impenetrable, rugged, 

IS4Z R. Copland Galyen’s Terap. A. iij. The cause, .t a 
before made the vlceres harde and flynty. 1602 JSIars • 
Ant. 4 - McL I. Wks. 2856 I. 27 The flintie rocks 
his plaints. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, lii. 357 

the fl’ — • • • _ 

Wks. ... ... 

fashioning skill betrays. 2872 uaivc.«x , 

The mare, .scattering the rounded pebbles, .from neri . y 
hoofs. 2884 York Herald 29 Aug. 7/2 All the ne'v g 
comes to hand in a flinty condition. 

3 - fig' Of a person .or his heart : Obdurate, u 
feeling, hard-hearted. (Cf. stonyl) . . 

2536 Lati.mer Let. to Cromwell in Serm. 

If his heart be so stony, so flinty. 2601 Shaks. r 

IV. iv. 7 Gratitude Through flintie Tartars hosome ^ 
pcepe forth. 2793 Burke Th. Scarcity “Wk^. J ' ^ 
The flinty heart and griping hand of base self-mtcre. . y 
Carlyle hfisc. (2857) I. 272 We ourselves 
flintiest men, who professed to have wept over them. > 
Miss Braddon Ohen Verd. I. H. 29 * Fathers have mniy 
hearts*, retorted Kenrick lightly. ' . . 

quasi-fl<fz/. 2380 LurroN Sivgila 72 Their 5tonn> • 
are so flintie harde. , 

b. Of immaterial things ; Hard ; harsh. 

16x3 Uncasing cf hlaehhnls Instr. 14^ This is t le . 
course of this our age. 2643 Milton Divorce n. 

103 The gracious .. not ruthlc«^e and flinty oniu* 
marlage. 1888 Star a8 Nov, 2/5 Mr. George st 
sharp, strong, flinty sentences. Ain+t'. 

4 . attrib, Comb. yTcsJUntydooblngXi^yt^ 

hearted a.^ {a) of a person: Ilard-hcariw, W 
Having a hard or flint-like core. 

• 2626 Massinckr AVwl Actor m. ii, If he wefe not | 
hearted slave, he could not use One of his form . njaiy, 
1845 Ld. Casipbell ChancettoniiS^j) V. cxl 192 jJ* : 
hearted father a.sked what settlement W‘^s to T’hrre 

his daughter. 2860 Alt J'ear Round A 

fllnty-hearted potatoes. 1800 Pall Mall G, S9 A s* 7 . 
dark flinty-looking grain rebounds from your 
Hence TU-ntily adv., in a flinty manner ; i u 
ness, the qiwHty of l>eing flinty. ^ 

26C7 Hieron il’L. I. 362 When there is an vniurr>^ 
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FLIPPANT, 


: flip; 


flintinesse in mens hearts. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xi, 
Some people would have heen all flintiness and granite. 
1871 Proctor Light Sc. 290 The peculiar grlttiness and 
flintiness of its structure. 1879 Tinsley's Mag. XXIV. 35 
Her aunt was a fliniily just woman. 

Flip (flip), sb.^ [?f. Flip «>., vvitli the sense of 
‘ whipping up ’ into froth. Cf. mod.Norman patois 
Jlipf phlippSi cider mixed with .brandy and spices 
(Moisy Diet, du Patois Normand)^ which is prob- 
ably of English origin!. ' See Skeat in Phil. Soc. 
Trans. 18S9.] 

* 1 * L The slimy scum rising to the surface of salt- 
pans. Obs. 

1682 J. Collins Making of Salt in Bng. 31 The shallow 
Pans.. are left open.. to carry away the Flip, or Slime in 
Currents.' ■ • 

2 . A mixture of beer and spirit sweetened with 
sugar, and heated with a hot iron; (Cf. egg-flip^ 

r<^5 Congreve Love forL. iiu iv, Thus we live at sea ; 
eat biscuit, and drink flip. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 22, 
3/1 The Gypsie With Flip and Geneve got most Damnably 
Typsie. X7SS Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. xiii. 99 The Sailors 
were plentifully supplied with their favourite Liquor Flip. 
1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 23 (1822) I. 180 With oceans 
of flip and grog. 1872 C. D. Warner Backlog Stud. 16 
In those good old days it was thought best to, heat the 
poker red hot before plunging it into the mugs of flip. 

3. Comb . : flip-dog (see quot. 1836). 

1836 Smart, Flipdogy an iron heated to warm-flip. i8sx 
S. Judd Margaret n. xi.'i64 Warm your nose with Porter’s 
flip^og. 

■ nip (flip)) Also 7 phlip. [f. Flip v.J 

1 . A smart stroke or blow, a fillip. Also Jig. 

1692 Locke Toleration in. iv. 105 A Phlip on the Fore- 
head.. may be Penalty enough. x8i8 Sporting Mag. III. 
29 Newton by a smart left-handed flip, drew the claret in 
profusion from his mouth. 1884 Besant Dorothy Forster 
il, xiv. 64 The rubs and flips which we poor women 
have to endure from harsh masters. 

2 . A sudden jerk or movement ; a flasH or flicker 
of light. 

x82t Haggart Life (ed, 2) 23 Turning towards the prad 
[i. e. horse] Barney made a very unceremonious flip at the 
bit. X867 F. Francis Angling vi(x88o) 225 This sometimes 
will require' seven or eight ‘ flips'. .to effect. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Mount. 4- Mere xiii. 98 A derisive flip of their 
white tails, x8Sx Blackmore Christoruell xli, Flips of 
reflected lightning here, there, and everywhere, shone upon 
the roadway. 

fg. 1888 G. Moore in Forhi. Rev. Feb. 249. Madame 
Bovary, with the little pessimistic flip at the end of every 
paragraph, is the most personal of books. 

3 . — Fillip 3, 

i88x Blackmorb Ckrittowell xlvii, I must have a flip to 
my sy.stem. 

flip (flip), dial, and U.S. [f. Flip v. (sense 
5).] dial. In various senses : (seequots.). 

b. U.S. Voluble. 

1847 Haluwell,/?!)^.. ( 3) Nimble; flippant. X863 

W. Barnes Dorset Dial. 55 Flip% very kindly or friendly 
in talking. x888 ElwortiiV ^ Ik. Somerset IVordbk.^ 
Flip, pliant, flexible, .same as Limber. 2893 Cohtmhus 
(Ohio) Disp, X3 Apr., She was disposed to be flip with her 
tongue. 

+ nip, a!^ [?f. the vb. ; cf. Flicky, Flig, 
Fliggy, Flisk, Fletch.] 

Lend. Gas. No. 6181/4 Stolen, .a. .Gelding.'. with., 
what is called a Flip Tail. 

Plip (flip). [Prob. onomatopoeic ; cf. Fillip v. 
Not in Johnson, Todd, or Webster 1S64.] 

1 . trails. To put into motion with a flip or fillip, 
to ‘shoot’; to toss (a coin) with a flip. Also 
absol. To flip up (? U.S.) : to toss upi 

x6x6 W. Browne Brit. Past, ii. iii. 200 As when your 
little ones Doe twixt their fingers flip their Cherry-gtones. 
1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. xix, 122 When it’s under ques- 
tion, 'twere as good flip cross and pile, as to dispute for’t. 
1839 Thackeray Major Gahagan i. She., would flip the 
rice into her mouth with her fingers. x86i Thornbury 
'Turner 11 . 123 Making a pellet ot it, and -flipping it into 
his eye. 1867 F,_ Francis Angling iii. (1880) 81 Flip a few 
bits of ground-bait in. 1879 11 . K, Tribune 4 Oct., (Cent.) 
The two great men could flip up to see which should have 
the second place. 2885 ‘ Hugh Conway’ Family Affair 1 . 
xii. 229 Flipping the ash from his cigarette. 

2 . = Fillip ?:/. 2. 

1594 Lyly Moth, Bomb. v. iH, Like ivie he her fast does 
hold. .And flips her too, 1676 D’Ubfey Mad. Fickle^ v. ii, 
Sirra, you shall be hufft and cufft, and flip’d and kick’d, 
Sirra, if you talk of private Rooms. «i695 Wood Life 
(1848) t88 Then the scholars made some resistance by 
flipping them on the cheek. 

3 . infr. To make a flip or fillip with the fingers. 
Also quasi-//'a;w. To give a flip with (the finger). 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxv. He revenges himself by 
flipping at their ears. 1850 Lang Wand. India 34 ‘ My 
heart is as hard as this rock,’ she said, flipping her finger 
against the granite. 

4 . irans. To move or throw about with a flip 
or sudden jerk, 

X712 Steele Sped. No. 376 y'a To twirl, flip or flirt a 
Fan. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi, (1880) 225 You must 
.flip your fly to and fro to shake the %yater out and so dry 
it for another cast. x8^ Leeds Mercury Wkly. Supp. 15 
Nov. 1/6 The carriole-driver, .is seated so low that the tail 
is constantly flipped over the reins. 

6. intr. To move with a flip or jerk; to step 
Jightly and nimbly. ■ • 

1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 105 He. .began flirting and 
flipping up and down and singing; x88i Blackmore 
Christovoell iv. Still there were lapses in the vigilance of 


the brook, where a lady, with her skirts up, might flip 
through. 1886^ Science VII. 263 When the water had 
disappeared, eight maricerel were found flipping about 
the deck. 

6. trans. To strike smartly, and lightly (with a 
whip, or the like) ; to flick. 

x 85 r Pycroft Agony Point II. iv. 45 Minnie laughed and 
.flipped her old friend with her glove. 1863 W.Barnes Dorset 
Dial. 55 Flick or Flip, to snap lightly with a whip. 2866 
R. M. Ballantyne Shifting Winds yiii. (1881) 76 .Taking 
up his whip. .and flipping the toe of his boot with it. 

b, jnir. To make a sharp stroke at. 

*893 S. Grand Heaxienly Twins (1894) 332 Viciously flip- 
ping at the flowers, as he passed, with the stick he carried. 

7 . slang. To shoot with a pistol, etc. 

x8x2 j, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Flip, to shoot. 2834 H. 
Ainsworth Roolnoood iv. Hi, * Flip him, Dick — fire or I’m 
taken,* cried King. 

riipe (flaip), .fi. north. Also 6 flepe, 6-9 flype. 
[cf. Du. JlcpsJiop, a forehead-cloth worn by women, 
Ylo^Jlip lap, protruding piece (of a shirt, etc.), lip 
of a wound, mod.Icel. a horse’s lip; cf. also 
next vb., from which the senses in 2 are derived.] 

1 . A fold or flap ; the flap or brim of a hat. 

2530 Palsgr. 552/2, I toume up the flepe of a cap. 1571 

Witts If Inv. N. Counties (Surtees) I. 361, Vj cappes w*’' 
flypes in y« neke iiij s. a x6^ W. Cleland Poems (1697) 12 
With good blew Bonnets on their Heads; Which on the 
one side had a flipe, Adorn’d with a Tobacco pipe.' 2796 
W. Marshall Yorksk. (ed. 2) H. 319 Flipe (of a hat); the 
brim. 1828 Bewick Mem. (1862) 38 In what king’s reign 
his hat had been made was only to be guessed at, but the 
fiipjM of it were very laige. x 868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Flipe, the brim of a hat 

2 . dial. (See quots.) 

2847 Halliwell, aflakeofsnow. Nortkumhld. 

Gloss., Flipe, Flype, a thin piece, a piece of skin torn off. 
To take off in flj'pes, is to take off in thin pieces. 

Hence Plip(p)ed ppl. «., having a flap. 

1886 Pall Afall G. 4 June xi/i A Jew, in a flipped hat of 
mottled straw. 

Flipe (flaip), V. Chiefly Sc. Also flype, flip. 
[? f. prec. sb. (which however is hot recorded so 
early) ; cf. WDo^.Jiippe to skin.] 

1 . trans. To strip off (the skin, etc.); to peel, 
flay. Also, f /<? Jlipe off. Obs. exc. dial. 

CX400 Destr, Troy 954 He..fflypit of the ffle^e. 1724 
Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iv. i, And ten sharp nails. .Can flype 
the skin o’ ye’r cheeks out o’er your chin, 2813 W. Leslie 
A^ric. Surif. Naim Gloss., To Fly/, to ruffle back the 
skin, 2827 Tennant Papistry Storm'd 210 Great faulds o* 
capper aff were flypiu 2892 Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., * Aa 
•flyped him’ figuratively used, means * I robbed or stripped 
him*. 

1 2 . To turn up or down, to fold back ; also, to 
turn inside out. Also with up. Ohs, 

, 1530 Palsgr. 552/2 I flype up my sieves, as one dothe that 
intendeth to do some thynge. CX538 Lyndcsay Supplie. 
07 Thair faldingis flappis about thair felt, Thair laithlie 
lyning furthwatti flypit. 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (2842) 
451, 1 used often to flype up the lids of my eyes. 1788 
E, PicKEN Poems Gloss., FlyPe, to turn outside in. 1847 
Halliwell, Flip up, to turn up one’s sleeves. 

3 . Comb., flipe-'wool dial. (Hawick); =» skin-ivool. 
Hence Flipefl ppl. a., of a fleece ; Tom off bodily. 
x888 Daily News 10 Sept. 2/6 WooL.fliped fleeces, 

t Pli’perOTlS, a. Obs. rare: 

26x2_ Cotgr. s, v. Coquette, A pratling or proud gossip; 
a Asking, or fliperous minx. ' 

Flip-flap (fii'pfliep), adv.,sb. nnd a. [onomato- 
poeic reduplication of Flap, expressive of repeated 
oscillating movement.] 

A. adv. ^Vith a repeated flapping movement, 

1583 Stubbcs Anal. Abus. i. (1879) 51 Then they goe 

flip-flap in the winde, 2775 in Asii. 1^4 Crockett 
Raiders 35 Flounders friea m oatmeal.. with their tails 
jerking Flip, flap; in the frizzle of the pan, 

B. sb. 

f 1 . Something that 'goes flip-flap’ (see A.), e.g, 
a hanging piece of cloth, a fan, a fly-flapper. Obs. 

1529 Skelton Elynour Rummyng 514 Couer thy shap 
Wyth sum flyp flap, 1598 Flofio, Veutaglio. .a flip flap or 
any thing to make wind with. 2600 Dekker Old For(u~ 
naius in Dodsl.‘( 7 . PI. (1816) III. 227-8 If I hear any 
gingling but of the purse-strings that go flip, flap.. would 
I were turn’d into a flip-flap and sold to the butchers. 
2622 Cotcr., Esventoir, a fanne, flip-flap. 
f 2 . A frivolous Tvoman ; =yhAPsb.g. Obs.'~^ 
2702 Vanbrugh False Friend i. The light airy flipflap, 
she kills him with her motions. 

3 . slang, a. * A kind of somersault in which the 
performer throws himself over on his hands and 
feet alternately * ; also, ' a peculiar rollicking dance 
indulged in by costers’ (.SVii«§"Z?jV/. 1864), b. la 
sailors’ use : ' The arm ’ (Barrere & Leland 1S89). 
Cf.YiAVPEnsb,^ 2. C. A kind offirework, a cracker, 

a. 1676 Character Quack Doctor ^ He danc’d a Saraband 
■with Flip-flaps, and Sommersets. i727GAY/'a3/f2xl. 31 The 
tumbler whirles the flip-flap round, With sommersets he 
shakes the ground. 2764 Garrick in G. Colman, Jun. 
Posth. Lett. (1820) 256 Flip flaps, and great changes without 
mining. 2852 D. Jerrold Si. Giles xxxi. 324 This 
iniquitous world — a world of flip-flaps and sumersets,’ 

C. 2885 Pall Mall G. S Nov. 4/1 To-night, .the sound 
of the obtrusive and saltatory flip-flap will be heard in the 
streets of Great Britain. 

4 . U.S. ‘ A kind of tea-cake’ (Farmer). 

2876 B Es ANT & Rice Gold. Buiterflvx.s\\\, As we sat over 
her dough-nuts and fllpflaps. 


' C. adj. That ‘ goes flip-flap ’ (see A.). 

Blackzv. Mag. 1 . 635Music..‘U’i(h..butterily flip-flap 
flights, and die-away cadences. 2888 Spectator 7 July 934 
That easy imitation of French flip-flap brush work which is 
so fashionable at the present time. 

Hence !Pli*p-flap v. ' 

• 2599 Nashe Lenten-Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 255 The 
sly sheepe-biter. .summer setted & flipt flapt it -twenty 
times aboue ground. 2894 Hall Caine Manxman iv. .\ii. 
245 Nancy Joe went flip-flapping upstairs. 

Flip-flop (fli'pi^f’P)? sb. , [onomatopceic leclu- 
plication; cf. prec. and Flop.] In nonce^uscsx 
_a. The ‘ flap * of the ear. b. The sound of a 
regular footfall. - • 

x66i K. ^y. Conf, Charac., Informer (x86o) 47 We will 
stop the misbapen hols widdowed of their flip-flops.. least 
there, .still he retaine also too much of the faculty of 
enterance. 2889 J. K. Jerome Three Men in Boat 168 
When he heard the regulation flip-flop approaching, 

Plippancy(fli'pansi). Flippant: see - ancy.] 
The quality of being flippant ; esf. disposition to 
trifle, frivolity; occas. in earlier use, Volubility. 

2746 H. Walpole Lett. II. Mann. (i834)TI. d.xix. 176 
The famous orator Henley is taken up for treasonable 
flippancies. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi ^oum. France I. 8 It filled 
up my notions of French flippancy agreeably enough. 2807 
tr. Goode's Trav. II. 183 A continued flippancy of chit- 
chat in the boxes. x8o8 Med. fml. XIX. 15 He.. with 
asperity and flippancyadvertecl to a remarkable case I had 
written on nearly two years back. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (1892) I. vH. 268 Effeminate prejudices and 
mere flippancies draped in ekaborate rhetoric. xBBs Miss 
Braddom Ml. Royal I. ii. 64 Why, Jessie, you are generally 
the very essence of flippancy. 

. Tlippant (fli'pant), a. Also y flippent. [app. 
f. Flip ». (sense 5). Cf. Flip a. used dial, in senses 
I and 2 below; an ablant-var. of the root, with 
related meaning, occurs in Oi^.Jleipr babble,_/frry)a 
(Sw. dial._/?i:/a) to talk foolishly. 

The suffix may possibly be an alteration of the ME. ppl. 
ending -inde -ing'-*, or the word may have been formed in 
16th c.^ on the analogy of ppl. adjs. in -ant, such as the 
heraldic trtppanC\ 

tl. Nimble, moving lightly or alertly ; • easily 
moved or managed, light to the hand; pliant, 
flexible, lin?ber. Obs. 

2622 JIabde tr. Ahmads Gusman D'Alf. i. 7,5 It is a 
bird of the fllppantst wing, which as it mouelh with most 
nimblenesse, so it doth the greatest mischiefe. ^ 2677 Earl 
Orrery -4 r/ of War 26 Targets, though very flippent ones, 
have not only resisted the Pushrof/he Pikes, but also [etc.]. 
Ibid. 97 The Pike, .is carried tapering, to poise it the better, 
and thereby renders it the more flippent for those who use 
it. 2895 Windsor Mag. July 21 * She weer flippant on ’er 
feet that night, .an* tored hoff as fast as a wind-hover.’ 
f 2 . Of the tongue: 'Nimble’, voluble. Hence 
of persons : Ready in the use of words, speaking 
freely, fluent, talkative, voluble. Of conversation 
or discourse : Fluent, sparkling. Obs. 

2605 Chapman All Fooles v, i, As for your mother, she 
was wise, a most flippant tongue she had. a 2677 Barrow 
Serm. I. 257 It becoming them not..tOL be dumpish.. but 
, .pleasantly flippant and free in their speech. 2677 Miegd 
Eng.'Fr. Diet., A flippant discourse, un discours coulant. 
2722 Addison Sped. No. 247 f 9 An excellent Anatomist 
has promised me to dissect a Woman’s^ Tongue, and to 
examine whether there may not be in it certain Juices, 
which render it so wonderfully voluble or flippant. <22784 
Johnson in Bosruell an. 2765, She [Mrs. Thrale) is more 
flippant; but he has ten times her learning. 1794 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks 4- (1832) 1 . 427 The wines are 

good and the conversation flippant. 

't'b. In bad sense : Imperlinently voluble. (Cf. 4.) 

' 1677 Miege Eng.-Fr, Did., A flippant and forward 
woman, une coquets itne libertine. 2727 Gay Fables xii. 
18 The husband’s sullen, dogged, shy, The wife grows 
flippant in reply. 

1 3 . Sportive, playful. Obs. 

2722 Steele Sped. No. 260 ^ 1, I am now as. .flippant if 
I see a pretty Woman, as when in my Youth. 2729 D'UrFEY 
Pills (1872) Vf. 156 Like Love's sprightly Goddess she’s 
flippant and gay. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 315 The squirrel, 
flippant, pert, and full of play. 

4 . Displaying unbecoming levity in the considera- 
tion of serious subjects or in behaviour to persons 
entitled to respect. 

27*4 Waterland Farther Find. Wks. IV. 22 It very ill 
becomes this gentleman. .to grow so exceeding flippant. 
2781 Mad. D'Arbiay Diaiy 96 June, I was reading Sher- 
lock’s flippant but entertaining letters, 2836 H. Rogers 
% Hmvc i. (1863) 14 That, .peculiarity, which a flippant and 
superficial philosophy has sometimes charged upon the Sctip- 
tures as a blemish. 2838 Dickens Nic/u Nick, xix, The 
flippant contempt with which the guests regarded her uncle. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 251 The flippant way in 
which she has treated his attentions. ^ 

5 , absol. passing into sb. A flippant person. 

In first quot. Richardson seems to have thought the word 
was of It. origin, and fabricates a pseudo-It. plural- 
• [2748 Richardson Clarissa VI. Ix-xviiLapi Jtconcerns me, 
however, not a little, to find our affair so ,, 

among Flippanti sexes.] 2791 A,,. 

Pods 22 They gentle called, and kind and fllnDants 

and the scold! 283S Fraseds Ma^. XII. 
and pragmatics who infest all the highways of s >• ^ 

TzJlrfslHJnMenu cx, ’fhe stern were mild when ^thou 
by, The flippant put himself to school An minner* 

Hence PU-p|antIy in J 

ni'ppantncsa, the quality wtirou Lrtl. 

. 17.7 Bailey vol. IT, me to check 

H.Mann (1834) ,791 Boswell yohnsonaru 

my pen that asks so ruppantiy. 79 
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1774 (1816) 11. 298 notct Mrs. _Thrale asked him somewhat 
flippantly, ‘"Why do you put him up in the counting-house?’ 
18x7 J. Gilchrist Intelteci, Patrim. 84 The flippantness of 
French philosophers. x88oG. Meredith (1881) 

49 Flippantly tapping at the dpors of thought,* 

t Pll'pper,-^^.^ Obs, rare^^, In4fliper. [f. 
Flip v. + -eb ^.] A flippant and unreliable person. 

CX4Q0 Caio's Morals in Cursor M. App. iv, 7. 1669 For* 
soh flipers and alle fals Haters 1 rede sore l»ou fle. 

Plipper (fli*p3-*)» [f. Flip v. + -eb i.] 1. A 

limb used to s\vimwith^ e.g. any limb in a turtle; in 
a seal or walrus, esp» the fore-limb ; ' the fore-limb of 
acetacean; the wing ofa penguin; thenhofafish. 

xBaa Makby Foy. Greenland 39 The fore paws or flippers 
[of the sealj. x868 Nat. E7icycL I. 955 Their [penguins’] 
wings are true flippers. x88s Wood in ^la^. V. 408 

The fore limbs of the whale are technically named flippers. 

2. transf: The hand. 

X83* Marry AT N. Forster I like to touch the flipper 

of one who has helped to shame the enemy. 1840 Barham 
Jngol. Leg., St, GenguJphtfS xx, They cut off his * flippers’, 
As the Clerk, very flippantly, term'd his flsts. 1867 Smyth 
Snilods ]Voi‘d-hk. s. v., The boatswain's mate exulted in 
having ‘ taken a lord by the flipper 

3. Theat, * Part of a scene, hinged and painted 
on both sides, used in trick changes^ (Farmer). 

4. U.S. — FLiIPJack {Cent. Dict^, 

5. Comd.t as Jiipper-like adj. 

x88p P, H. Emerson Eng, Idylls 133 Holding their 
s hak ing sides with their brawny flipper-like hands. 

ni‘pper-de-flapper. Obs. enc.dial. [Echoic.] 
(See quot. 1847). 

1640 King ^ foore North. Man 36 in Haxl. E. P. P. IV. 
307, I nere saw such a flipper de flapper< before. . 1847 
Halliwell, FUpper-deplapper^ noise and confusion caused 
by show. Sussex. 

riipperty-flopperty (fliphitiiflp-pojti), a. 
That ‘goes flip-flop' ; loose, dangling. 

1859 Sala Tui. round Clock (x86i) 83 She is a gaunt, 
awkward girl, in a‘ fiihberty-flobberty 'hat. 1869 Trollope 
He knexVf etc., xii, He had .. one of those flipperty-flop- 
perty things on his head, that the butcher-boys wear 

Plippery (fli-peri). rare. 

fl. =l''EippEny. 

a x6x6 Beai;m.& Fl. Wit without M. n. v, If I be brought 
. .to carry . .any gentle Lady of the Laundry . .hehinde my 
gelding, with all her Streamers, Knapsacks, Glasses, Gu* 
gawes, as if I were a running flipperj’. 

2. Flippancy. 

x8x9 Metropolis 111 . zb He had a flippery in writing, r/ 
■voila tout, X863 OuiDA Held in Bondage I. vi. 131 ‘ ^lusin’t 
she be a horrid, heartless, little bit of flippery ?' 

fPli'ppet. Obs, rare, [f, F lip; cf. Flappet.] 
A narrow streamer. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Boi, apt With a long peece or 
ilippet as it were, at one side of the top. 

PHrd, slh Sc, [Possibly rcpr. CE.^eard trifle : 
see Flebd. But cf, Du.Jlnrden splinters, shivers.] 
* Anything that is thin and insufficient, as a thin 
piece of cake, board, etc.* ; * any thing viewed as 
a gaudy toy*; in plural, * worn-out clothes’, 
' vain finery (Jam.), 

1788 E. PicKEN Poems 62 Thae flirds o’ silk, brought 
owre the seas. 

t PHrd, Sc. Obs. Also 6 flyrd. [Of obscure 
origin ; cf. Fleek vl] inir. ?To sneer, gibe. 

Jamieson has the senses * to bounce, brag, also to flirt ’ as 
current in modern Sc. use. 

1500-20 Dunbar 2 *oems Ivii. 9 Sum flyrdi.s ; sum feyn3eis ; 
and sum flattlris. 

+ PH'rdom. Obs. Sc. In 6 Ayr*, 7 flirdom(e. 
[? Connected with prec.] Bounce, bluster, pre- 
tence ; also, a braggart. 

c 1450 Henryson Poetns [1865! 142 Schir Tod, tak ye the 
flyrdome, and the fon, I haif respite ane yeir. risoo 
Auehinlecli Chron. (1819) 15 t>an come with a flyrdome 
& said hat haj come for na 111 of him ne his childer, 1508 
Kennedie Dxmbnr A myten, full of flj’ting, 

[the] fiyrdom lyke. a 1605 Montgomerie Flyting w. Pol- 
wart 90 Foule flirdome wanfuckcd, tcrsell of a taide ! 

Hire, flirr(e, obs. ff. Fleeii v. 
riirt (flSit), sb. Also 6 flirte, flyrt, 7 flert, 
6-S flxirt, (7 flurte). [f. next.] 

•l-l. A smart tap or blow, a rap, fillip. (Also 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1577 Breton Flourish upon Fancy (Grosart) j8/i Thus 
cucrie one would haue a flyrt, ere I could get out free, 
1621 Fletcher Pilgrim m. lii, One Hurt at liim, and then 
I am for the voyage. rx69t Bag/ord Ball. (1S78) App., 
I’ll give you a good flurt on the Ear. 1855 E. Waugh 
Lane. Li/e (1857) 29 Aw caren’t a flirt abeawt it. x838 
Sheffield Gloss.^ Flirt, a flight blow or fillip with the thumb 
ana finger. 

2. A sudden jerk or movement, a quick throw or 
cast, a d.Tfting. motion. Of wind : A gust. 

r 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vii. no Out with your blades.. 
Haue a flurt and a crash. x666 Si'Urstowe Spir. Chytn. 
(x668i xi6 As weak as the Grashoppers who give only 
a small flirt upwards, and then fall down to the Earth 
again. Dami-ier Voy. II. in. 15 There may be .some- 

times some small flurts of a Westerly Wind on these 
Coasts. X7XI Addison A*/rr/, No. 102 f 5 The next Motion 
is th.al of unfurling the Fan, in which arc comprehended 
several little Fliri.s and Vibrations. 1789 G. White Sel- 
lon:e xl. 11853) *4*^ Hedge-sparrows have a remarkable 
flirt with their wings. 1830 N. S. Wheaton 7 nub 205 He 
-..tosses' out his ann with a flirt and a flourish.' x86o 
liuGHES Tom Brown at Ox/, in Macm, Mag. 1!. 58 With 
a joyful Miucak and flirt of Ins lund-quarlcrs in the air. . 


1 3. A smart stroke of wit, a joke, a jest ; a gibe, 
jeer, scoff. Obs. 

1549 CovERDALE, ctc. Erctstn. Par. Eph. v. 4 Vayne flirtes 
and' testes. x6xj Sir E. Hoby Counier-snarle 21 His next 
flurte is at my witt. a 2655 xnAsiecd, ij- Trad. (Camden) 24 
She had a flurt at them presently, a 27x3 Ellwood Auto- 
biog, loi He would sometimes .. cast out a jesting Flurt at 
me. 1726 Swift Lett, W^ 1841 II. 584 Open reproaches, 
jesting flirts and contumelious terms. 

fb. Ofaperson: One who mocks or finds fault. 

x^ W. Bas Sword d* Buckler The prescise flirts of 
eu’ry trades-mans stall Whose busie tongues. .defiles Our 
honest sort with vomited reviles. 
t4. A fickle, inconstant person. 

*577 Breton Flourish upon Fancy (Grosart) 8/r Fie on 
thee Fancie, fiatteryng flyrt. 1689 T. Plunkf.t Char. Gd. 
Commander 2 Nor is he one that's Valiant at a spurt ; No, 
no, he’s far from being such a flurt. 
t5. A woman of a giddy, flighty character; *a 
pert young hussey’ (J.). 

^ 1562 PHA.ER IX. Ceij, Your Study chief is daunse 

in pamprj’hg feasts with giglet flirts. x62x Burton Anat. 
Mel, I. li. IV. i (1651) 143 A peevish drunken flurl, a waspish 
cholerick slut. 2623 B. Jonson Time Find. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
636/1 To salute the Skirts Of her, to whom all Ladies else 
are. Flirts. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 84 f 3 My aunt 
told me she was a forward flirt. 2774 W. Whitehead Song 
for Ranclagh, Playsff Poems II. 224 Ye belles, and ye flirts, 
and ye pert little things, Who trip in this frolicsome round, 
f b. A woman of loose character. 

2600 Breton Pasquils FooVs-cap 22/2 Call'd a Foolish 
flirt .. When all the world is witnesse to her shame. 1676 
BaTMlrroq^ Plan 0/ Mode 11. 1. (1684) 17 An idle Town Flurt, 
with a painted Face. 1703 Thoresby in Ray's Lett. (1718; 
32B A Flurt, a light House-wife. 

6. One who flirts, or plays at courtship, a. Said 
of a Avoraan. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa I. it. 8 She was not one of those 
flirts . .who would give pain to a person that deserved to be 
well-treated. 2782 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to R. Acade- 
snicians v. Wks. 1812 I. 24 How else could he have caught 
that handsome flirt? 27^ Jane Austen Pride i5* Prej. 
viii.JiSi^l 202 A flirt too, in the woist and meanest degree 
of flirtation. 2880 Webb Goethe's Faust 111. viii, To bend 
the dainty little flirt To be conformable to j’our commands. 

b. Said of a man. 

a 1732 Gay Distress'd Wife 11. ^Vks. (1772) *95 A flirt, 
One who gives himself all the airs of making love in public. 
2863 OoiDA Held in Bondage I. xii. 274 Sabretasche had 
an universal reputation as a most unscrupulous flirt. 

c. A person to flirt with. 

*779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. 357 The Genera! [Howe] has 
found another Desdemona at Philadelphia.. who is now his 
Excellency’s flirt. arZxq Jane Austen Lady Susan vii. 
<1879)2x7 When 1 have inspired him with greater respect for 
me.. he maybe an agreeable flirt. 2848 Thackeray 
Fair xxv, General Tufio is a great flirt of mine. 

7. Watch-making. * A lever or other device for 
causing sudden movement of mechanism ’ (Britten). 

2786 Tratts. Soc, Encottrag. Arts IV. 175 The usual way 
of discharging the chime is by a flirt. 2884 F. J. Britten 
Watch ^ Clockm. 124 The independent seconds hand is 
generally discharged by a flirt taking into a pinion. 

8. Comb., as flirt-wort (see quot.). 

2882 Friend Devon Plant-n,, F/irtwori, Pyrethmm 
Parthenium, a name apparently nearly died out, but which 
was common in South Devon some years ago as the designa- 
tion of the Feverfew. 

FHrt (fl3Jt), V , Also 6 flyrtt, 6-8 flurt, 7 flert. 
[Onomatopceic ; cf. flick, flip, Jlerk, spurt, squirt.'] 
1. irans. To propel or throw with a jerk or 
sudden movement; often,, to propel by a blow from 
the finger-nail released from the thumb. Alsowitli 
away, off, out. Cf. Fillip v. i. 

2583 Stanvhurst iii. JArb.) 84 Scylla .. lurcketh, 

Close and sUlye spying, too flirt thee nauye to rock bane. 
1602 Dekker SatiTVff/asiiA'^Vilks. 1873 1. 235 Tis thy fashion 
to flirt inke in everie mans face. 2612 Drayton Poly-olh. vi. 
88 A little wand That bended end to end, .and flerted from 
the hand Farre off itself doth cast. 27x0 Swift Tatter No. 
23S p 3 'Fhat Sprinkling which some careless Quean Flirts 
on you from her Mop. 2735 J. Moore Columbarium 5 
To keep ’em from flirting the Grain overon the Floor. 281a 
G. C0L.MAH Br. Grins, Lculy if Wreck 1. xviii, Flirting his 
sweet and tinyshovver Upon a milk-white April flower. 2875 
Darwin Insecthf. PL xvii. 406 Minute particles of glass , . 
disappeared so suddenly that I thought 1 had flirted them 
off, 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 11. xvjfi, * I don’t care what 
you call it', said Mab, flirting away her thimble. 

b. With immaterial blurt (some- 

thing spoken). 

2642 Vox Borealis Dj, .Then the Foole, he flirts out his 
folly. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Rich. II, ceexH, 'fhe 
Arch-Bishop still Flirting Divtnitte against the Throne. 
265a News Jr. Loxv-Countr. 11 If carping Momes shall flurt 
in Podex's face A Flout, to blur nis Matter with Dis- 
grace. 1889 MAKKTiVAiN(Clemens) YeutkeeCrt. K. Arthur 
(^lauchn.) 11. 51 Of course I whet up now and then and flirt 
out a minor prophecy. 

'J-2. To give (a person) a sharp, sudden blow or 
knock; to rap. strike. Cf. I'^illip 2 . 

2563-87 Foxe A.^ Pf. (x63x) in. xit. SSi/i Flirting him 
vndcr the chin, and on the cares. 26x2 Coicr., Nasarder, 
to fillip; to nip, or flirt, on the nose. 2632 Quarles .V nw/xwi 
Poems (27x7) 327 Some gibe and flout him .. Whilsfothers , 
flurt him on the starting lips 

*3. To give a brisk, sudden motion to; to /lick. 
Also with out, up. To flirt a fan : to open and 
close it with a jerk, to w.ave it smartly. 

2665 Earl Dorset To allj-ou Ladies viii, V'hllst you .. 
Perhaps permit .some happier man To kiss your hand or 
flirt your fan. 2748 Smollett Rat. Rami. I. 3^3 Slic . . 
flirted her fan with sucli a furj*. 2762 Mrs. F. oheridan 


Sidney Bidulph II. 62 One of the windows was alreadwn 
and I fl>'«ed up the other. 17^ Bloomfield ^Wrr-/ 4 '' 
,y;/wwer78 Ihe small dust-colour'd beetle.. flins hisfilav 


wings, and. looks arpund. 


1. II In those birds which have a habit of flirlme nn d, 
tail. iSjs Browning ioaeri e"a'v-r/x,Teachtnctofi!na 
fan As the Spanish ladies can. 1855 Smeblev H Ccrcrd-d, 
iv. ao Harry again impatiently flirted the whip over the rU 
of ‘ My Old Allot Sally’. 1893 R.' KipLiNG^i)fa„X^ 
-229 He flirted the dinghy rountf the big ship. 

, b. absol. or iutr. Of a turkey-cock: To set tip 
its feathers, rare ~ ^ 
. .1654 Gavton J’/ms. Notes iv. iii. 186 If 5-00 had bat nis.’it 
and flurted like a Turky cocke. 

i-4:. a, infr. To turn up one’s nose ; hence, to 
sneer, gibe, scoff at. Also of the nostrils: To be 
turned up or dilated, as if sneering (the earliest re- 
corded use), b. irans. To sneer or scoff at, float 
(not clearly distinguishable from^f. use of 2). Oh. 

■ 5 SS 3 Eden TVra/. /«</. (Arb.) 23 Tliey bue.. 
nosethrille.s fiyrtting vpwarde & wyde. 2^3 Florio 
iaigtte r. 1. 165 Diogenes.. in., fowling of his tub, and flun- 
ing [Fr. hochant du nez\ at .Alexander. 2615 G. 

Trav. 27 Derided, and flurted at by diuers of the hawr 
people, a i;^3^ North Lives (1826) 1. 63 Jlr. Jones. .could 
not forbear fliriingat liim, as — ‘Come, Mr. Deputy AUomc)’, 
what have you to say now ’ ? 

b. .1593 Nashf. 4 Lett. Confui. Wks. (Giwart) 11. sir 
Titius shall not vpbraid Caius .. nor Zoylusanle more flurt 
Homer. 2621 Fletcher Pilgrim i. i, Tie not be foold nor 
flurted; 2686 Catholic Representer 11. 73 You that fleer, 
and flurt, and blaspheme Everj'thing you do not understand 
S.'ittir. To move with a jerk or spring; tospring, 
dart. Of a winged creature : To take short quick 
.flights. Also with about, away, up. 

■ 258^ Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 31 Lyke bees ..That 
flirt in soonbeams. 2602 Holland Pliny II. xx. i. 35 h 
wil leape & flurt in the handling, .against their faces. i68o 
Totn Will pain Roxb. Ball., Three or four, .did flirt away. 
2697 Dampier Voy. I. 148 In flurting about (as all Fish will 
when first taken), a x8oo Cowper tr. blillcns Do7n:r. 
144 The sparrow . . Flirts here and there, and kite returns 
to rest. 2822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 234 The velocity of 
ever}' plunge made her long loose hair flirt up as if letc.]. 
1842 K. B. Peake Co7irt City 11. i. (St.age direction), As 
he approaches nearer, she flirts from 2887 Stevxksoh 
Treas. Frnnchard vi. With the tails of his night-shirt flirt- 
ing as he turned. 1890 Gloucester Gloss, s. v., ‘The paper 
must have flirted into the fire.* 

t 6* fiS- To flit inconstantly from one object to 
another. Obs. 

2578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery (28x4) 233 pi^ love you 
inirap? .. That now you be flurting, and will not abide. 
2707 J, Stevens tr. Quevedo's Cofu, Wks, (1709) 348 Do act 
flin, or fly from one thing to another. 

7. To play at courtship; to practise coquetry; 
to make love ^nthout serious intentions. Often, 
to flirt with (a person) ; also in indirect 
2777 Garrick ProL Sheritlan’s Sch. Scand., If Mrs- E 
will still continue flirting. '^793 Earl Buchan 
Fugit. Ess., (2812) 261 You see them .. flirting the 
beauties of the day. 2859 Geo. Eliot A, Bedevil Lver> 
man likes to flirt with a pretty girl, and ^ 

girl likes to he flirted with. 2B63 Ouida Held m 
1. viii. 292 Scores of military’ men, who flirted more ces- 
perately and meant less by it than any fellows m the room. 

b. To play, toy, trifle with (something). 

1B59 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. v, Occ.-irionally flifUJ? 
with some lighter document.' 2883 F. M* Crawford / • 
Claudius, u, Claudius was flirting with his fancies, a 
drawing pretty’ pictures in the smoke. 

c. irons, —to flirt with. rai‘e~^-- , 

2801 AIoore Wks. T. Little, To Rosa iii. 9 

seek to flirt a number? 

nirtable (HSutabT), a. [f. Fi-iht v. + -abie-J 
Th.at is ready to flirt or be flirted with. 

18S0.W. Collins /Few;. U'bile i. vi. 22 A flktaWe, 
able, small-talkable creature of the male .sex. ( 
Mall G. 18 Feb. 5/2 One hundred and fifty ladies, .of whom 
seventy-five per cent, are ‘ flirtable ^ 

TUrtation (flort^'-Jan). [f. .as prec. + -■''■''“H 
fl. ‘A quick, sprightly motion. A c.ant wo 
among women ’ (J.) ; in quot. attrib. Obsr 
2737 Pope Let, in Style of Lady'^kt. 1886 X. 262 A 
flounce, made very full, would give one a verj* agre 
Flirtation-air. x 

2. The action or behaviour ofa flirt; T‘”S. 

or giddy behaviour, frivolity ; the action of pw) 
at courtship. , j - 

2728 CtBuER Non-juror ii, You know I 
little flirtation. 2745-6 Mrs. Delanv Let. to ‘„.n 

in Life ^ Corn, i Feb. II. 418 The sobnciy of >n> 
dwelling is much pleasanter to me than all the lurL ^ 
the world. 1824 Jane Austen Mansf. J ark l. * ' ^ 
Becoming soon too busy with his pkiy to have t upe 1 


lUiy to iiavc 

than one flirtation. 2876 Besant & Kicn Geld. />» 
vi, 'Phe great art of flirtation. 

“b. trasisf, OXiCiflg, 

279 > Dk. Lfeon PetUlc,,,. (1884) 202 The n.rl.-ioons «« 
seriously renewed between Mr. Pitt and Ld.j^ni» 

1819 Bvros Juan 1. ccv. 'Ikou shalt not .. Commrt-n» 
tion with the muse of Moore. , ^ n:,*-i!nn: 

Hence rUrta-tlonol a., pertaining to 

nirta’tlonles* a., devoid of flirtation ; hn' S 
-Hia mnadona. .^co. 

its kindred infinitesimal phxics, 2880 Ouiim ^ 
Flirtationless, unenvied, unregarded. . . 

Flirtations (fl5Fte‘-Jj3), -r; [f. kuMAiroh. 

see -ous.] . flltl. 

n. Of persons: Given to flirtation, inclmeU 
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1834 C'tess Morley • Dacre I. vi. 132 Match.makmg 
mothers, flirtatious daughters, and coquettish wives. x886 
AV. E. Norris Bachelors Blunder h. (1887) 15, 1 believe he 
is rather a flirtatious young gentleman. 

b. Of speech, etc. : Oi or pertaining to flirtation ; 
of the nature of flirtation. 

1870 Mrss Broughton Red as Rose I. xii. 243 And yet 
their talk .. holds nothing obnoxiously hind or flirtatious, 
x^x B. Harte xst Rant. Tasajara 1 , 58 An audaciously 
flirtatious declaration. 

Hence PUrta’tiously, adv. ; 71 irta*tiousuess. 
X863 Holme Lee A. WarleigJis Fortunes II. 294 When 
young men and women are flirtatiously disposed. x886 
Atlantic Monthly Sept. 432/1 A North Carolina girl of 
ingenuous flirtatiousness. 

. Flirted (flauted), ffl. a. [f. Fiikt ». +ei) i.] 
In senses of the vb. Also with with ; cf. Fliiit v. 7. 

• 1624 Fletcher Rule a IVi/e ih. v, Is this the Fellow That 
had the patience to become a Fool. A fluried Fool. 1781 
CowpER Hope 344 The flirted fan, the bridle and the toss. 
1853 OuiDA Held in Bondage I. ix. 205 Curly . . was the .« 
most flirted with young Guardsman of his time. 

Plirtee (fisitr)* nonec-wd. [f. Flirt t;. + -ee.] 
One who is flirted with. 

1862 .Tn/. Rev. 14 June 676/2 Because the flirt is clever, or 
the flirtee silly. x89x Temple Bar Mag. Jan. 91 Three 
generations of flirtees. 

Plirter (fls’Jtsi). [f. Flirt v. 4 - -erI.] One 
who flirts ; a flirt. 

Sporting Mag. XLIV. 45 She dresses not so fine as 
many a flirter. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag viii, As far distant 
as poss ible from the flirters themselves. 

Obs. Also flirt-gillian. [f. 
Flirt jA or 2/. + Gill nickname for Juliana^ A 
woman of light or loose behaviour. ‘ Cf. Gill- 
flirt. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. ii. iv. 162 Scurvie knaue, I am 
none of his flurt-gils. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burnivg 
Pestle IV. i, You heard him take me \*p like a flirt Gill, and 
sing baudy songs upon me. x6x8 Fletcher Chances \\\. i, 
As I had been a Mawkin, a flurt.Gillian. 

PlirtHood (flauthud). .honce^wd. [see -hood.] 
The state of being a flirt. 

xB6z.rn/. Rev, XIV. 102/1 Young ladies, just budding Into 
flirthood. 

Plirtigig, -gigs (fl 5 utigig(z). dial. [f. Fwbt 
+ Gig : cf. whirligig.]- A giddy, flighty girl. 
x6B^york-s/tire Dialogue 17 Thou and she, and all sike 
Flirtigiggs. X787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Flirtigigs, a wan- 
ton, fond lass. x886 Elworthy IK Somerset IKord-hk., 
Flirtigig. 

Flirting (fla-rtiq), v6l. sb. [f. Flirt v. + -ikg i.] 
The action of the vb. Flirt in various senses ; esp. 
trifling or coquetting with the opposite sex, flirtation. 
XS93 Nashe 4 Lett. Con/ut, Wks. (Grosart) II. 274 Thou 
. Ikeepst such a flurting and a flinging in eucrie leafe. 1644 
Bul^Yf.r Chirol, 54 The flirting out of the Back part of the 
Hand, 1684 Contempl. State 0/ Man i. iv. (1699I 44 The 
flirting up and down of^a little Sparrow. 17x0 Steele 
Tailor No. 9 I* 3 Miss with all her Flirting and Ogling, 
1806-7 )' Beresford Miseries Hum. Life iv. xxxtlt, The 
filth)’ flirtings of a well twirled mop. 2865 Dickens Mut, 
Fr. 1. ix, You can have as much flirting as you like, 
attrib. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 8t The middle Finger 
strongly comprest by the Thumbe, and their collision produc- 
ing a flurting sound. 

Plirtingf (flautig), f>pl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing/^.] 
That flirts, in various senses of the vb. 

XS77 tr. Bnllingeds Decades (1592) 224 The wife that gads 
not gigglolwise with euerie flirting gill. x6sx Fuller Abel 
(1867) II. 322 Some . . have cast out flirting censures 
against this Catalogue. . 1663 -Dryden Wild Gallant v. iii, 
Nothing vexes me, but that this flirting gentlewoman should 
go before me. x668 Sedley Mulb. Card. 1. i, But that 
flirting Hat there looks as 'twere made rather for your Wit 
than your Head. n:x734 North Exam. iit. vii. (i74o) 509 
He could not bear such a flirting Wit and Libertine. 18x9 
Metropolis I. 215, Did you .. observe how flirting and 
amatory a certain very great personage is I 
Hence rii'xrtingiy adv., in a flirting manner. 

X855 in OciLviESuppl. 

Purtish (flautij), a. [f. Flirt sb. + -isH.] 
Somewhat of the nature of or betokening a flirt. 

cx66s Mrs. Hutchinson Metn. Col.Hiitchinsonl,\Z^f3)z(xi 
A flirtish girl of sixteen. ^ X840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xx. 
Miss Haredale took occa.sion to charge upon Dolly certain 
flirtish and inconstant propensities. 

Hence Fli*rtishness. 

1750 Hist. Cornelia 211 She had an air Df tenderness, 
mixed with all the flirtishness of coquetry. 

Plirtlin^ (flautUg). -rtonce-ivd. [f. Flirt sb. 
+ -LING.] A little flirt. 

1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius xv, The pair of trim- 
built flirtUngs, walking so daintily down the gravel path. 

Pli*rtsliip. iicnce<ud. [f. Flirt sb. + -ship.] 
The personality of a flirt ; in quot. a mock title. 

X703 MRs.CENTLivRF. 5 ’/<?/f« Heiress lit. i, Call your Lady, 
— what docs your Flurt-ship do here? I want your mistress. 

Plirty (fla’Jti), a. [f. Flirt sb. 4- -Y i.] Of or 
.pertaining to flirtation ; characterized by or in- 
clined to flirtation. 

1840 Lady C. M. C. Bury Hist. Flirt i, A laughing and 
flirty dialogue succeeded. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage I. 
ix. 206 Such a bold flirty girl. 1870 Public Opinion 6 Aug. 
169 Criticising the flirty ways of a fascinating widow. 

t Plisli, V. Obs. In 4 flysche. [app. imitative 
of the sound of a blade waved through the air.] 
irans. To slash or cut. Hence Flyschiand ppl. a. 

?<zx4oo Morte Arth. 2141 With flyschande speris. Ibid. 
2769 Fulle butt in J>e frountc he flysches hyme evene. 


t Pli'st-flasll, V. [? reduplication of prec.] 
inlr. To make cuts and slashes with a sword. 

1641 F<»x Borealis Bijb, I can-Fence bravely, and fllsh 
flash, with the best of them. 

Plisk (flisk), sb. dial. [f. next.] 

1 . A whim, a freak. Sc. 

x8x8 ScoTT^r.Ztfwwr.xxviii, ITiere is something in Miss 
Ashton's change .. too sudden and too serious for a mere 
flisk of her own. 

2 . A fillip with the finger. In a Jlisk ; ‘ in a 
jiffy’ {IVhitby Gloss. 1S55). 

. 189X Atkinson Last oj" GianUKtllers 86 So_ down his 
throat she goes in a flisk. 

3 . In various concrete senses : a. A * whisk ^ 
made of twigs or horsehair for brushing away dust, 
flies, etc. (Halliwell 1847, Berks. Gloss. 1888). 
b. A large-toothed comb (Halliwell 1 847, JV.Comzv. 
Gloss. 18S0). c, K s^xiriQQ (^Whitby Gloss. 1876). 

Flisk, n. ? Obs. ff. next. Cf. Flig a."] 

x68o Land. Gas. No. 1563/4 A Black Mare, about 15 hands 
with a flisk Tail, lame on the near foot before. 1721 Ibid. 
,No. 6000/3 Stolen. .a black Mare. .with a Fliik Tail. 

, Plisk (flisk), V, Now dial, [onomatopoeia 
expressive of a sudden movement through the air ; 
cf. whisk.'\ 

• 1 , intr. To move or dance about in a frolicsome 
way ; to frisk. Of a horse : To be restive. 

* 59 ® Gosson Pleas. Quips 110, Fannes. .To flit away the 
filsking flies, a 1689 W. Cleland E^gies Cleri Poems 
(1697) 62 Which make some Brethren flisk and fling. 1786 
Auld Farmers KnoWenr Salut. xii, Thou never 
braindg’tan'fetch't, an’ flisklt. sS&j Mod. Scott. PoetsSsr.ii, 
58 The hungry honey bees That fltsked and feasted there. 

2 . traits. To make restless and uneasy; to put 
out, displease. 

1792 A. Douglas Poems (1806) 71 But, Willie lad, t.ak' my 
advice. An’ at it binna fllskit. X863 H|SLot* Prov. Scot. 60 
Fashious fools are easiest flisket. 

3 . To flick, knock about. Also, to spurt, sprinkle. 

1847 Halliwell, Flisk, to flick, as with a whip. Line. 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Flisk, to squirt liquids. 1890 Gloucester 
Gloss. S.V., Don’t get flisklng that corn about. 

Pli'skmalloy. Sc. [f. Flisk v, Jamieson 
gives also Fliskmahaigo with similar sense ; the 
unmeaning endings may have been suggested by 
the place-names Dalmahoy and Lesmaliago.1 A 
flighty girl j a woman who gives herself airs. 

x8x6 Scott Anli^. xxxv, *That sill)’ fliskmaboy, Jenny 
Rintherout,’ 18x8 — Hrt. Midi. I, ‘Seeing I bae prought 
worthy Mrs. Putler sic a fliskmahoy.* 

Flisky (fli'ski), a.^ [f. Flisk sb. or v. + -v i.] 

1 . iV. Flighty, frolicsome; of a horse: Skittish. 

• 1807 Hogg Auld Ettrick JohnZliiowit.'B^r^ 195 Auld 
Johnie's flisky dame. 1856 G. Henderson Pop. Rhymes 
Berwick. 48 You’re like Adam Black’s pony, Flisky, 
pranky— and no very canny. x88o Antrim (J* Down Gloss., 
Flisky, skittish, specially applied to a mtare which kicks 
when touched on the flank. 

2 . south, dial. (See quots.) 

x866 Blackmore Cradoek Howell xxxi. First come fitful 
scuds of rain, ‘flisky’ rain they call it. 

Plit (flit),.fA [f.Uextvb.] The action of flitting, 
a. A removal, b. A light movement, as of a 
bird’s wing ; a flutter; a light touch. 

a. 183s N. P, Willis in L'Estrange Friendships^ Miss 
Mitford (1882) I. 2S9 A flit from lA>ndon and a visit to 
Reading, 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v. Flit, ‘A 
moonlight flit a decampment by night with the furniture, 
to cheat the landlord. 

b. 1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington xii. 99 There 
was a N’Ugue flit and consternation in the darkness at the 
farther end of the room. 1877 Blackmore Erema III. liv. 
242 A flit of fancy touched me. 1880 — Mary Auerley 
xxvi. Kneading it firmly with some rapid flits of thumb. 

f Plit, u. poet, Obs. Also fiitt. [var. of Flket 
a., the form being influenced by Flit v. Cf. also 
Flight a.'] a. Swift, nimble, quickly-moving, b. 
Fleeting, shifting ; light, airy, unsubstantial. 

a. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. iv. 38 And in his hand two 
dartes exceeding flit. And deadly sharp, he held. Ibid. in. 
xi. 39 Now, like a stag; now, like a faulcon flit. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso xiv. Ixxii. 265 That flit btrde that loues hot 
weapon beares. 

b. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 57 On the rockes he fell so 
flit and light, ITiat he thereby receiv’d no hurt at all. Ibid. 
HI, i. 56 Therewith a w'hile she her flit fancy fedd. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vii. vii. Life it self’s as flit as is 
the .lire we breathe. 

Plit (flit), V. Forms : 3-4 flitten, Orm. flit- 
term, 3 flut(t)en, 3-6 flytt(e, 4-6 flyt(e, 4-9 
flitt(e, (6 fliet), 4- flit. Fa. t, 3 flutte, 4 flitt, i 
S flette. flyt, 6 flit, Pa.pple. 4 yflit, iflut, 7 flit, 
\yi'E.Jlittat,Jli{iten, a. ON,jdy/ya (Sw.^ylta, Da. , 
Jlytte), f. weak grade of the root of Jliota : j 

see Fleet z^.i] 

' 1 . irans. To remove, transport, or take away to I 
another place; to transfer from one position to ; 
another; to remove (a person) from his house or 
habitation. Now chiefly Sc. or dial. 

. c 1200 Ormin 15648 To flittenn menn till heffness serd Ut 
off he defless walde. ^1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 1522 Dat folk .. 
deden him flitten hise ostel. ^*374 Chaucer Troylus v. 
1544 As regnes shal ben flitted Fro folk to folk. CX375 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 155 peu po Prest flyites his 
boke north to hat oher auter noke. CX425 Wyntoun Cron. 
vii. V. 181 A Towne Wes flyttyd out of pat ilke plas Quhare 
it fowndyt and byggj’t' was. St. CtUhberi (Surtees) 


3442 In to hat my body flitt. JSsBinJidlfovr Pmcticks(ips4) 
100 Scho may not flit nor remove the lenentis, occupiaris of 
the samin. X572 Sempill Ball.xxix. (1872) 152 That sum of 
thame mon flit thair kist. CX640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(*88^) L 155 This lord, .exchanged, removed, and flitted part 
of his Cattle .. from one manor to another. 1782 Sir J. 
Sinclair Obsertf. Scot, Dial. 84 To Flit, to remove any 
thing in general, particularly furniture. 1807 Overseers 
Acet, in (1B91) s. v., For fliling sarah Hails 

ts. 6d. x86x Dasent Burnt Njal II. 40 Th^ flitted home 
■ their goods and Laid up the ship. 1863 Baring CJould Iceland 
237 One fine afternoon he flitted his guest out to the 
island. • 

b. spec. To shift (a tethered animal, occas. the 
tether) from one spot to another, when it has eaten 
all the grass within reach ; hence, to tether. Also, 
to shift the position of (a sheep-fold). 

*523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 18 To flyte it [the shepefolde] 
euerj’ mornynge or nyght. Ibid. § 148 Flytte hym [thy 
horse] as oft as thou wylL X786 Burns Attld Farmed s 
Heiv-Vear Saint. x\w, Wi’ tenlie care I’ll flit thy tether, 
Tq some hain'd rig. x8i6 Sir A. Boswell Skeldon Haughs 
44 A Sow upon your land I’ll tether . . But deil a man o’ 
Kyle shall flit her. 18S1 Leicester Glcss,.si.\\, The goot 
(goat) were flitted to the middle cloo’es-poost. 

' t C. Of a boat, etc.': To serve to transport. Ohs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 25709 (Cott.) Penance is f>at ojjer bord, 
}jat fletand fllttes man ouer ford .. it schal him hauen of 
merci win. 137s Barbour Brttce in. 420 It [the bate] sa 
litill wes, that It Mycht our the wattir hot thresum flyt. 
d. Naut, (See quots., and Fleet v.i 12.) 

X750 T. R. Slanckley H ava/ Expos., P'liiting, altering or 
removing a dead Eye In the Low or Top-mast Shrouds and 
Backstays, either to lengthen or shorten them, is called 
Flitting. X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 143 In this way we 
proceeded flitting the tackle and lowering till our anchor 
was grounded. Ibid. 158 Having so many times to stop, 
overhavvl, and flit. .the work could not go on very speedily. 

f 2 . To remove, get rid of (a thing) ; to drive 
away (an insect). Obs. 

cx3^o Will. Paleme 623 Fele times haue ich fonded to 
flitte It fro |jou3t. <7x400 Rom. Rose 1812 So sore it stikid 
whan I was hit, That by no craft J might it flit. XS96 Gosson 
Pleas. Quips 110 Fannes. .To flit away the flisking flies, 
f 3 . To change the condition or direction of ; to 
alter, cause to deviate or waver; to pervert 
(law). Ohs. 

ctzoo Ormin 134x4 5 ® sen Vatt icc am flUtedd nu Fra da:J» 
to Iff onn er}>e. cx$7S Sc. Leg, Saints, Lucia 279 par-with 
for to flit hyre thochl. 1393 Gower Conf. HI. 183 If he 
wolde flitte The lawe for the covetlse. X4. . Lvne. Temple 
0/ Glas 124S Late not joure corage ne Joure force fail, Ne 
non assautes 50V flitten or remeve. 

+ 4 . reji. To betake oneself, go, direct one’s 
course. Obs. 

c X20O Ormin 15853 Uss birrl> a?; Uss flittenn towarrd 
Crisle. Ibid. 18038 Swa J>att te55..Wel sholldenn mushenn 
flitten hemm & ferrsenn fra )>« defell. 13.. in Horslmann 
Altengl. Leg. 11 . 97 Bot )>ou flit l>e ferr, For his sake hou 
sal far {)>e) werr. 

5 . intr. To shift one’s position, either in a mate- 
rial or immaterial sense ; to be gone, depart, pass 
away, remove. Also with away, or const, from, 
t of, out of to, 

c xzoo Ormin 12765 O ojjerr da53 Toe Jesu Crist to 
flittenn Inntill land off Galile. a 1240 Satvles Wanfe in 
Cott, Horn. 251 Ferliche ha flutteS from l>e heate in_ to l>e 
cheie. a 1300 Cursor M. 12487 (Cott.) pan flitted pai vniil 
a tun pat cleped was chaphar-naum. 1340 Hamfolc Pr. 
CoHsc, 3762 When a man fra pis world sal flitte. C 1400 
Rom. Rose 5359 Whan it [Richesse] failith, he [Love] wol 
flit. 1471 Ripley Comp, A Ich. iv. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 145 Out 
of thy mynde let not thys lesson flyt. 1529 More Com/, 
agst, Trib. i. Wks. 1x47/2 But yf our self flyt from hym. 
1576 Gosson Speculum Hum. in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 76 His 
lyfe shall flit, when most he trustes the same. 16x9 J. 
Welsh in Wodr. Soc. Misc. 562 To flit owt of this lyfe. 
1642 H. More Songo/Soul hi. k. xliii, Nor is his masters 
knowledge from him flit Into his scholars head. 1695 
Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 38 The Sea fre- 
quently flitted and changed its place. 1790 Burns I'am o' 
Skanter vii, Like the Borealis race, That flit ere you can 
point their place. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xiii. ico 
'ibwards the fall of the summer, clergy from the southern 
counties had been flitting northward. 1868 Hawthorne 
Avier. NotC'bks, (1879) 11 . 65 Our spirits must have flitted 
away unconsciously. 

•j* b. To depart, deviate, swerve from a custom, 
justice, law; etc. Obs. 

cxzooObmis 13430 ^uw iss nu bake god 5 : ned. .To flittenn 
o kiss okerr da^^ Fra dcofless & fra sinnes.s, a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Prmc. 2704 To suche a jugge with- 
drawe the hope Of money, and he fro justice flittethe. 
rx4So St. Ciithhert (Surtees) 7903 Fra aide custome fmi 
walde no^t flytt. 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. xi, xi. (*® 33 ) 

72 Vivian the legate . . doth . .excommunicate all those that 
flitte from the oSeysance of the Kings of England. 

fe. Of a horseman: To lose his seat and fall 
to the ground. Obs. 

1430 Lydc. Chron. Troy i. Ix, From his s^dell .. he 
him flytte Downe to the ground. 1458 in 
Archil. III. 41 Somouteof her s.adels flette to the gr * 
1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xIl 5 * Some pcrlorce 
flittis On grand. , » 

fd. quasi-*-««J. To migrate from (a place;, 
to change (places) ; to shift force 

he Jide hem flitte {>et stede. ^ent to 

Wki. (1890 je The moist mo Spirits 

Lynlythquoiv. 1674 N. (hen bodies do when 

change their Beings .. olh j While I have 

Int’htfi t?ni yon 1’-- 
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FLITTER. 


6. To remove from one habitation to another, 
change one’s residence^ ‘ move \ Chiefly north, or 
Sc. (In proverbial expressions often opposed to sit.') 

Ptum^ionCorr.z<)i^ I will flittat this next Mighelmas. 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. ii. iii. (Arb.) 36 Fast for to sitte 
and not oft to flitte. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 13*5 
Theirc desire . . is to eoe to theire newe masters eyther on 
a Tewsdayi or on a Thursday; for., they say Munday 
flitte, Neavcr sitte. 1721 Yi'E.ix'iScot.ProzKio^ Fools are fain 
of flitting, and wise ^len of sitting. 1871 C. Gibbos For 
Lack of Gotti v^Vthtn' you. need to flit, there’s a house of 
mine standing empty that 5'ou can take at any time. 

i* 7 . To change from one state, condition, or di- 
rection to another ; to alter, shift about, give way. 

^1386 Chaucer Pars. T, fags God., that may not 
chaunge and flitte. CX430 How IVise Matt tmtgt Son 116 
\n Babees Bk. (1868) 51 Nei^er hasti for to chaunge ne flitte. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 95 Of this fats fail5eand.warld 
I tyre, That ever more flytis lyk ane phane. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. iv. 5 On a sandie hill, that still did flitt And fall 
away, it [the Pallace} mounted was full hie. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. Poems xxxi. 58 If 5e be constant, I sail neuer 
change; If ge be fickle, I am forc't to flitt. 1725 Ramsav 
Gent. Sheph. ii. iv. (1875) 33 Your thoughts may flit, and I 
may thole the wrang. 1816 Coleridge Statesm. Man. 
App. 35 The intellectual eyes of the Many flit, and are in- 
capable of looking fixedly toward the God-like. 

h. Of a flame : To die down. 

1839 Marryat Phant. Ship xi, Like a candle burnt down 
to the socket, flitting and flaring alternately. 1887 Swin- 
burne Locrifte i. i. s6i Thy smile is as a flame that plays 
and flits. 

8 . To move along, pass, proceed ; to pass lightly 
or softly and (usually) with rapidity or suddenness. 
Often with adverbs, as about^ away^ by^ to and fro^ 
etc. Said both of material and immaterial things, 
c 1430 'L\oo. BocJtas 11. vi. (1554) 42 b, Or that I any farther 
flitte . . To diuines this matter 1 committe. ^^1440 Vork Myst. 
XV. 34 Flitte faste ouere thees felles, 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage IV. viii. (1614) 386 Forced to flee to the mountaines 
where he liued three months . . flitting vp and downe with 
ten or twclue followers. x6xB Bolton Floms Pref., The 
varietie of matter makes the minde abruptly flit from one 
thing to another. 1642 H. More Song of Sotil ir. v, Sith 
my wandring Bark so far is gone. And flitten forth upon 
the Ocean main. 1781 Cowper Retirem, 192 The clouds 
that flit, or slowly float away. x8xo Lady 0/ L, lu. 

.\i, When flits this Cross from man to man. X838 Dickens 
Nie/u Nick, xvi^ Postmen . . flit to and fro. x8st Helps 
Comp. Solit. xiii. (1874) 246, I seemed to see the various 
races who had occupied the spot flit by, X864 Tennyson 
AylmePs F. 202 Unawares they flitted off, Busying them- 
selves about the flowerage. 

b. esf. Of a bird or other winged creature ; To 
ily lightly and swiftly; also, to make short and 
swift flights, to flutter. 

*535 Coverdale 2 Rsdras v. 6 And the foules shal flyt, 
and the Sodomitysh see shall cast out his fish. 1556 j. 
Heywood Spider ^ F, liv. 34 Downe the flie againe flitth. 
X590 Spenser F, Q. hi. xi. 42 Faire Pegasus that flitteth 
in the ayre. ^ X700 Drydcm Fables^ Meleager ^ Aialanta 
40X With wings endu’d .. and sent to flit in air. xSxy 
Casipbell PoemSf Renllurei 17^ The bat flits to and fro. 
X864 Tennyson Eh. Ard. 269 Like the caged bird escaping 
suddenly. The little innocent .soul flitted away, 

c. Oi time : To pass away. 

X573 Baret Alv. F 706 Time flitted away quickly. X583 
Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 26 Hee shal bee the regent, 
vntil yeers thirtye be flitted. x868 Earthly Par. 

I. 72 So smoothly o’er our heads the days did flit*, 
f 9 . To sustain existence, to live by (i.e. upon). 
Obs. 

[Cf. O'^.Jtytja to provide with necessaries (a flg. appli- 
cation of the original sense ‘ to ferrj', help forward whence 
xtfX.JtylJask to maintain oneselfj 
a X22S A fter. R, 202 A 1 so 5isce’d a jissare bet moni busuht 
muhten bi flutten {printed biflutten]. Ibid. 428 Non ancre 
seruant ne ouhte . . uorto asken i-sette huire, bute mete & 
clotS l>et heo mei vlutten bi. 


Hence t Flit, Fli'tted, f Fli’tten pfl. <1., that 
has gone away, departed. 

X590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 21 So hardly he the flitted life 
does win Unto her native prison to retouriie. 1642 H. More 
Song of Sotitw. ii.iLxxxviii, The. .flitten or shrunk spright. 
Jbia. II. iii. 1. xxix, All flit souls be not in the same taking. 
Flit, var. of Fleet to skim. 

Flitch, (flit/), sb."^ Fonns: a. l flicci, flicce, 

5 flykke, 5-6 flik, flyk(e, (5 flickke, 6 flycke), 
6-7 (8, 9 dial.) flick. / 3 . 3-4fllc(c)he, (5 vlycch, 

6 fli(e)cli), 5-C fUtche, flytche, (6 fleetch, 9 dial, 
fieech, floach), 6- flitch. [OK.Jliccc ? str. neut., 
corresp. to MLG. vlike, vlieke, Olil. Jlikki (MDa. 
Jlykke) OTeut, *Jlikkjo'^t f. root yitkj found in 
ON. 77/^ rag, and perh. in Fleck sb."] 

1 . The side of an animal, now only of a hog, 
salted and cured ; a * side * of bacon. 

a, ayoo Epinnl Gloss, Pertta, fiiccl. Charters 

xxxvii. x8 in O, E. Texts 444 Tua fiicca. 90X-9 Charter 
Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V, 164 Feor fiiccu. e xooo Ags, 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr Foe. 272/5 Pertut. flicce. 1462 Test. 
Ebor. n.261, iiij. bakon-fliks, ij. befTe-fliks. ai5z9 Skelton 
Col. Cloule 846 A b.acon flycke. 1643 Inv. Skipton Castle in 
Whitaker Craven (1805) 302. 35 great large beefe flicks, 
£‘1746 J. Collier (I'im llobbin) Lane. Dialect. Gloss., 
Flickt a flheh of bacon. 1859 Gr.o, Euot A, Btde iv, 
* Thee lookst as white as a flick o' new bacon.’ 

fl. rx230 Halt Meid. 37 SeoS he cat at he fliche. 1481 
Caxton A’o'w^rn/ (Arb.) 26 ‘Jherc fondc he many goed 
flyiclics of u.acon. X577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. iii. 
<1586) 152 b, Cutting out the Head, the Gammon and the 
flectchec, pouder tlicm with salt. 1597-8 Bp. HALL.SVxr.iv.iv. 
32 Dried fliches of some smokctl wcue. 17x0 SwifT Baucis 


* Philemon 25 He from' out the Chimney took .A Flitch of 
Bacon off the Hook. 1859 ' Brittany v. 55 From 

. .the ceiling bung a goodly row of,, flitches of bacon. 

transf. 2648 Herrick Hesper., Baxchiis^ He ..walks 
with dangling breeches. .And shewes his naked flitches. 

b. The ‘ditch* presented yearly at Dunmow, in 
Essex, to any married couple who could prove that 
they had lived in conjugal harmony for a year and 
a day. (Also at Wichnor; see quot. a 1509.) 

1362 [see Flitchen]. a X509 in Dugdale Baronage (1676) 
II. 106/2 The said Sir Philip .shall fynde. .one Bacon flyke, 
hanging in his Halle at Whichenore . , to be given [etc.]. 
x6xs Hist. Robert Fitz-walter2S One Richard Wright .. 
came and required of the Bacon of Dunmow .. And there 
was deliuered vnto' the said Richard, one fleech of Bacon. 
1820 Combe Dr. Syntax, Consol. 1. (C^handos) 125. They 
might have claim’d or I’m mistaken With conscience clear 
the Flitch of Bacon. 

2 , a. A square piece of blubber from a whale, 
b. A steak cut from a halibut. 

1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 394 The adipose 
covering from all of the Whale kind that i.s brought home 
in square pieces, called flitches. 1884 [see Flitch 

3 , A slice cut lengthways from the trunk of a tree, 
usually having the natural surface as one of its sides. 

X823 Moor Suffolk JFds., Fleeches, the portions into which 
a tree or piece of timber Is cut by the saw. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's IFord-bk., Flitch, the outside cut or slab of a tree. 
*873 J. Richards IVood-working Factories 226 In America 
lumber is. .not cut first into deals or flitches for transporta- 
tion, and then sawed again to sixes, as in Europe. 1875 
T. Laslett Tititbtr xxvi. 190 Those (iTees) with faulty 
centres furnish .. pieces unequally sided, called flitches, 
b. Carpentry. (See quot.) 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 883/1 Flitch, a. One of 
several associated planks fastened side by side to form a 
compound beam, or built-beam. b. A bolt of planks, united 
by the stub-shot. 

4 , Comb., as flitch-beam, -ware (see quots.). 

2884 Knight Diet. Mech.. IV. 348/x Flitch Beam, a beam 

made in layers of material pinned together. 1750 Ellis 
Mod. Husbandm. VII. il 60 Flitch-ware, that which is 
turned out of the intire round part of the [beech] tree. . 

Flitch. rare. [Onomatopoeic ; cf. 

flick, switch, twitch^ A flick or stroke. 

2893 G. D. Leslie Lett, io Marco xvi. xo6 They give 
continually a little sort of jerky flitch with their wings. 

Flitch (flitj),».^ Also fletch. [f. Flitch 
trans. a. To cut (a log) into flitches, also, to cut as 
a flitch is cut. b. To cut (halibut) into flitches or 
steaks. Hence Plrtching vbl. sb., in quot attrib, 

2875 T. Lasle^ 7 Vw^r^x.\vi. 293 Great care is ,. neces- 
sary in .. flitchingthelog. /d/Vf.xxvi. 202 Planks,. fiitched 
from some of the hollow trees. 288^ Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal, 297 Finning and^ flitcliing knives, 2884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. ly. 348 Flitcliing Knife, for slicing halibut 
into steaks or flitches. 

Flitch (flitj), dial. [? var. of Flit a. ON, 
flytjal] a. = Flit 2^,4. b, for Flit 
^• 5 * 

*555 Abp. Parker Ps. Iv. 257, I %vould me flitche, From 
hence to wildemes, 2787 W. Marshall Norfolk (179s) 
II. Gloss., Flitch, to move from place to place; as from 
farm to farm, 2857 Wright Diet. Proxnne., Flitch, to 
move from place to place* 

Fli’tcheu* Obs. e-xc. dial. Also 4 flucchen, 
7 flitcliin. [f. Flitch sb^ + -en i.] = Flitch. 

2362 Langl. P. pi. A. X. 189 Jjei don hem to 

[dgnmowe,.] To folewen aftur he Flucchen, fecchc be! hit 
neuere. 2658 MS. Inv. of Goods (Nares) Power flitenins of 
bacon in the chimney. 2786 Loud. Mag. Mar. 258 Bacon 
As good as e’er cut off a flitchen. 2804 J. Duncumb Hist. 
Hereford I. 2x3/1 Gloss. 2879 in Miss Jackson Shrvpsk. 
Word'hk. 

Tlite, flsrfce sb. Now dial. Forms : 

1-3 flit, 3-4, 9 flite, flitt(e, 4-5 flyt, (5 floyt, 
7 fleyte), 8 flight, 8- flyte. \Oi.. JIH str. neut., 
f. Jlitan (see next): cf. OFris. and Oh. Jilt (Du. 
»/yV), OHG.j/f/'? (MHG. Ga.Jlciss diligence, 
zeal.) 

The flat of the Cursor M., where spelling and rime 
indicate a short vowel, is prob. a parallel formation repr, 
OE. geflit.) 

•j* 1 , Contention, strife, a dispute ; also, abuse, an 
abusive speech. Ohs. 

c 2000 Ags, Ps, xlix. [K] 21 Toseanes sunu modor'Sine 3 u 
settest flit, c 2200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 43 Ech hat is weorldes 
frend is ure drihtenes fo, and halt flit wio him. a 2300 
Ctitsor M. 24S377Cott.) (juen i..thogh apon h^t juus flitt, 
he tcre fell o min ei. <;x40o Ywaine 4* 93.Na mar 

moves me thi flyt Than it war a flies byt. 2600 in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 281 Fleytes and pretty taunts, 
fb. A contest, struggle, Obs. 

'\'g..E. E. Allit. P. B. 422 pe arc -. flote forlhe with be 
flyt of be felle wyndez, 2494 Fadvan Citron, vii. 581 Ihe 
duke of Bedforde . . had a great floyt and batayll with 
dyuers carykkes of lenne. 

2 . A scolding-match. 

2768 Ross Fort, Sheph. f. ixx We’ll ablins get a flyte, an* 
ablins nane. 28x6 Scott Antiy. xxxix, ‘ 1 think maybe 
a flyte wi* the auld housekeeper at Monkbarns . . would do 
me some gude.’ 2876 Mid. Vorksh. Gloss,, There's such 
a flite going on between them. 

FlitCy fisrte (noiO, v. Now dial. Forms: 
Infin. 1-2 flitan, 2-3 fliten, (5 flytin), 3-6, 9 
flite, (3 flitto, S ~6 flight, 6 flieht, 9 floicht, 
fleyte,) 4- flyte. Fa. t. X flat, pi. fliton, fleotun, 
4 flytte, 4-5 flot(e, 5, 8 flet(t, 5 flnyt, 6 flnit, g 
dial, flate. Pa.fpU. 1-3 fliten, 4 flytyn, 0 flyt- 


tyn. [ACom. WGer. str. Tb.; 0 E.y 7 //aK = OHC 
Ifliz^ian to strive (MHG. z'%« to be eager; cf! 
mod.Ger. sick bejleissen str., to busy oneself).! 

1 1 . intr. To contend, strive ; also, to contend in 
words, chide, wrangle. Const, agaimt, on, -.oith 
Bcc-Mtdf 916 (Gr.) Hwilum flitende fealwe straMe ratar-ri 
mrEton. c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. ill. xiv. [xix.] iij Ba (lin 
him on Jia wjrgan gastas. c «oo Tr'm. Colt. Horn. Bi S« 
mote we flite togenes ure fule lustes. arwuCursarM -^5 
(Cott.) [Goliath] [jus bican on him [Dasld] to flite. 

IVill. Palerne 2545 A noher werkman..gan flite wij) J>2tfc^ 
pat formest hadde spoke. cn^nGestaKofn. Ixxx.ioofAdd 
MS.) Anothere [devil] hade.. made hem to chide, and- to 
flyte, ande feghtc. 2535 Stewart Cron.Scot. II. 7roFhcicht 
mony fuill throw foVie with him flyte. 2598 Bernard TVnxv 
(1607) 89 He did flite or chide with him. 2725 RAMSAvCrn.'. 
Sheph. I. i, Sair, sair she flet wi' me ’tween ilka smack. 
Jig. 23.. E. E. Allit. P, B. 950 pe ^\Tndez,.w^oHy^■p• 
walte & wrastled togeder..flytande loude. 

2 . To scold. Const, fl/. Now only .Sf. and 

• 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 8r The fische wj*fhs flett and 
swoir. a 2592 Greene Alphonsus ii. (Rtldg.) 230/1 Let me 
die if e’er 1 flight again. ^ a 2605 Polwart Flytwj’ «■. 
Montgomerie 739 Why flait thou^ foole? 1704 Rm-s 
O Steer her up, (jin she take the thing amiss. Ecn let her 
flyte her fill, jo. 2816 Scott Old Mort. .\vii, ‘Sudna ye 
hae come faster tno yoursells, instead of flyling at huz!’ 
2853 Reade Chr, Johnstone 70 The men fight. . the womta 
fleicht or scold. 

b. irans. To chide, scold (a person). Obs. ex(x 
Sc, and north. 

14. . Psccliits Penit. (ed. ElUs 2894)0. 28 Hw he was fe? 
us falsly fleten [rime-zvds. writen, wyten, smyten]. 1845 
Tales Kirkb. 259 ‘ Dinna flyte me, grandfather.' 1876 Mid. 
Vorksh. Gloss. s.v.,- ’ He’ll flite you if you do.* 

3 . intr. ‘To debate, to dispute, although wth- 
out scolding or violent language ’ (Jam.). Obs. 

a 2225 Leg, Knth. 722 Me come & fatte hire to fliten to 5 
fifth 25., Declar. in Scot. Poems i6//t C. IL267 Off 
mony thingis they did togedder flyte. 

»|' 4 . ‘To pray in the language of complaint, or 
remonstrance * (Jam.) ; to complain. Ohs. 

C2400 Melayne 563 Bot'forthe he wente, his handis he 
wrange. And flote with Marye euer amange. f 2470 Henry 
Wallace V. 229 Flayt by him self to the Makar off buffe. 
*585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 17 Or when I like great 
'I’ragedies to tell : Or flyte, or murne my fate, 

Filter, flyter (iisi'taj). Ohs '.tsiz. dial. Also 
5 flytar, 6 fly tter. \OY*.fliitrt, f . flitan to Fute.] 
InOE.: Adisputer. In later use: One who scolds; 
a scold. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 854 Rabulus, flitere. a leoo Ment £. 
s8i6(Bosw.-Toller) Flilera, schismatkoruin. <‘544oPwk/. 
Pan>, 206/2 Cukstoke, for flyterys, turbusceinm. <txws 
Polwart Flytingw. Montgomerie 733 Fond flylter! xoto 
R. Rollocke Passion 1 . 500 The Lord woa not a flyter, 
a ebyder, x868 Atkinson Cievcland Gloss., Fliter, a scold, 
a scolding or abusive person. 

Flifcfold (fU*tf(?old). -SV. and north, dial. [f. 
Flit v. + Fold yA] A fold that may be flitted or 
moved from place to place. 

1743 R. Maxwell Set. Trans. 254 Flaiks, FUt-foicls, or 
Hurdles, maybe provided for laying them [Sheep] on me 
Summer-fallow. 2868 in Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. 

Flitiug, flyting (floi’tiq), vbl. sb. Now dm, 
[f. Flite v. + -ing ^.J . 

L The action of the verb Flite ; contention, 
wrangling; scolding, rebuking; fa rcprqnch. ^ ^ 
c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 Twifold speche and ilch fliimg 
of worde. a 2300 Cursor M. 27742 (Cott. Galba) Wretn. .1 
makes fliteing, 2435 Misyn Fire of Love No 
dar presume nor be pryde raise vp hym-self. .when "“JTf 
to hym ar cast. 2500-20 Du.nbar Poctns Ixxxn. i* 
nane pas throw sourprincipall gaiitis..ForfensumflytuRg 
of defame. 2636 Rutherford Lett. Ixxiil. /• ‘J ? J 
meek Lord . . would not contend for the last word "J 
28x6 Scott Autiq. xxxix, *I..maun just take what o.y 

Christian body will gie, wi’ few words and nae flyting- 

fb. Sc. Poetical invective; chiefly, a kin^t ® 
contest practised by the Scottish poets of mc 
i6th c., in which two persons assailed each otlier 
alternately with tirades of abusive verse. Obs. 


A 2605 Mostgo.merje Poems {title), The Flytmg 
Montgomery' and Polwart. . , , .1 

2 . Cosnb.i fliting-free unrestricted m 
ministering rebukes. . • 

2637 Rutherford Lelt. qlxxxi. (1663) L 43 ^ ^ 

honest, and in that is fiyting-frec with sinners, x?** ^ 
Scot. Prav. 219 , 1 am flyling free with you. ^ 

PHtter(fli-toj),jAi [f. Flit + 
who or that which flits, a. One who changes 
dwelling, b. A fleeting thing. .* 

2554 Bradford in Coverdale Lett. Mari. {ii(>p 
be flitters and not dwellers (as was ix)ih a 
2623 tr. Favine s Theat. J/on. it. xiil. 203 buch - • ^ 
moni«ihed to make themselues much 
the soule ; because those of the body were but niticrs i 
ceux dit Corps ne sont que passagers). 

Flitter (fli-toi). sbfi [f. Kuttku i-.] 

L A flittering motion. 

2892 Daily Ncivs 27 Jlay 5/5 The flitter of crows j-pj 
2; Comb., as flittor-v,ingoa <r., liavuig umP 
that flutter; also 

x8*o Keats Lamta i. 304 TIjc fliiter-winceu 

tell, Vor trnlh*K Wnat WOC aflcrVi'aniS 


. — 

For truth’s sake what woe fllijcr* 

.L\'tton & Fane Tannh&user-j^ Whecld at w'lll D‘- 
winghd bat round lonely towers. 
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Flitter (fli'tej), [a. Ger.^/V/^r.] f A minute 
square of thin , metal, used in decoration ; collec- 
tively, a quantity of such sqiiares’ {Cent, JDicf.). 

i8.. Beck's yptl, Dec. Ari Suppl. II. 40 (Cent. Diet,)' 
Strong and brilliant colore are freely used, together with gilt 
flitter, in the representation of flowering plants, fountains/ 
and other devices [for window-shades]. 

Flitter (di'toj), v. Also 5 filter, (fleter), 5- 
6 fiyt(^t)er. [f. Flit v . + -er 5 .] 

1 . intr. Of birds, etc. : To flit about, to fly with 
low or short flights ; to flutter. Also with by. 

1563 B. Googe Dglogs {Piih.) 94 Kuer when she rested had 
aboute she^ fly ttered styll. 1600 F. Walker Sp. Maiideville 
J53a, Their sight is so sharpe and pearcing, that flittering 
ouer the sea .. they see the fish through the water. 1797 
Monthly Mag. III. 230 To mark the quick bat flitter by. 

transf. 1483 Liber Festivalis (Caxton) E j (Pentecost), In 
lykenesse of tonges brennyngnotsmertyng, .lightenyng not 
fiiteryng. ' 1544 Phaer Regim. Ly/e (1553) B j a, The pejme 
is flyttering from one place to an other, without heuynes. 
1583 Golding Cahnn on Dent. xH. 245 A thought commeth 
vpon a man . . sleeping, and it flittereth before nim. a 1593 
H. Smith Serm.^ Christians Practice (1637) 252 Like unto 
a shittle, which flittereth from the hand of a childe. 18*3 
Lamb E/w (i860) 137 The stifT-wigged living figures that 
still flitter and chatter about that area, 1878 P. W. Wyatt 
Hardracia 7 Where, .flitter the pale ghosts. 

f b. To move the wings ineffectually. In quot. 
transf. 

1598 Barckley Pelic. Matt (1631) 209 Hee began to flitter 
with his hands, in steede of wings , . & fell downe head-long 
to the ground. 

f 2 . a. Of a person : To shift about in mind ; , to 
waver, b. Of a flower : To fade, wither. Obs. 

154a Records Gr. Aries B iiij, Many there be so vneon- 
stant of mynde, that flytter and turne with euery winde. 
1577 Harrison England iii. viii, (1878) ii. 53 The sunne . . 
would cause them [fioures] to welke or flitter. 1847 Halli- 
WELL, Flitter., to hang or droop. 

1 3 . To fly all about; to fly to or into dust, pieces, 
etc. Of the sea: To break up in foam. Obs. 

1548 Records l/rin. P/iysickv. 18 Unequal [substance of 
urine] is. .when it is thynner in one parte then in another, 
or flyttered out. x5S7 K, Arthur (Copland) v. iv, Than the 
dragon . , smote the bore al to powder both flesh and bones 
that it flyttered all abrode on -the sea. 1383 Stanyhurst 
AEneis 1. (Arb.) 33 Cabbans, where seas doo flitter in arches. 
1664 Qxstsoh S carronides 183 Bottle.Bear. .bounces, foams, 
and froaths, and flitters. *665 Hooke Microgr. 126 Others 
flitter’d as *twere, or flown all to pieces, a 1677 Manton 
Senn, Ps, cxix. 80 A sooty matter, which flitters into dust 
as soon as touched. 

4 . irans. To make to flit ; to move rapidly back- 
wards and forwards ; to shuffle (cards), rare. 

1864 'Lqwzl'L Fireside Trav. 243 As a skilful juggler flitters 
the cards before you,^ 1893 Lr. Galuenne in JFest/n. Gas, 
16 Feb, 2/3 Many a silly thing That . . perks his tiny tail . , 
And flitters little wing. 

Hence +PU*ttered ppl. dispersed, scattered ; 
Pli’ttering ppU a., flitting about, fluttering ; trem- 
bling ; f shifting, unstable, fleeting. 

1549H5* Sternhold 8c H. Ps. cii. (1566) 250 The dayes 
whenn I passe my life are lyke the flittering shade. 1583 
Stanyhurst Aeneis in. (Arb.) 84 Neauer dooih she laboure 
to reuoke her flittered issue. ^ <1x602 W. Perkins Cases 
Consc. (1619) 59 These beginnings of grace . . must not be 
flittering and fleeting, but constantand setled. 1634 Milton 
Comus 214 Thou hovering [MS. flittering] angell girt with 
golden wings. 1650 Fuller Pisgalt n. xiii. 270 'NVhich , . 
lightly pressed, .becomes flittering dust. 1786 BuRiiS Again 
rejoicing Nature vi, When the lark . . mounts and sings on 
flittering wings. 1867 A. Sartoris Week in Fr. Country' 
No. 2p The poor flittering little nun. 

Flltter-znouse (fli’tsjmaus). Also 8 (9 dial.') 
flutter*. [f.FLiTTER^^. -f MouSEjinimitation ofGer. 
Jlederinaus (OHG. Jledermiis, MHG. vledermits') 
or Du. vUdentinis (in Kilzan vledder-mitys'), f. 
the vb. which appears in OHG. as Jledarbn to 
flutter. Cf. Flicker-, Fltndebmou'se.] A bat. 

1547 BooRUE.Brev.NealthWi. 25 b, The bloude ofa backe 
or flytter mouse. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepk. ii. ii, Giddy 
flitter-mice with leather wings 1 1725 Sloane yantaica II. 
530 Fesjertilio, the Batt or Flutter-mouse. 1870 Swinburne 
Ess. 4* Stud. (1875) 39 The dreadful daylight has come, the . 
flitter-mouse is blind. 

b. Used as a term of playful endearment. 
x6xo B. JoNSoN Alch. v. iv, My fine flitter-mouse, My bird 
o* the night. 

Fli*tterzi. Also 9 flittering, d* a. A strip 
of the wood of a young oak tree (obs.). b. dial,- 
A young oak. 

1682 J. Collins Making Salt 21 These Trees to be bound 
together . . with flitterns or pieces of Oak, or cross Bars. 
1863 J. R. Wise New Forest xvi. 183 The tops of the oaks 
are termed, when lopped, the ‘ flitterings 1876 Bill 0/ Sale 
in Hatnjsh. Gloss. (1883) s.v,. Oak-trees and clean oak flit- 
terns with their tops, lops, and bark. 

Comb., as flittem bark (see quot.). 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade,,Flittem Bark, the bark of 
young oak-trees, as distinguished from that of old oak-trees 
which is called timber bark and is less valuable to tanners. 

FHtterS (fli'tajz), jA//. Nowt/za/. [Altered 
form of Fitters, associated with Flitter v ."] 
Fragpients, tom pieces; splinters, tatters. Chiefly 
in phrases, as to dash, break or tear into, iojliticrs. 

1620 R. Waller in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser, 11. II. 247 
They two are tome all to flitters. 1660 r. Brooke tr, Le 
Blands Trav, 90 They . . break the ship to flitters.^ a 1734 
North Exatn, 1. ii. § 123 (1740) 97 Dashed into Flitters at 
a Stroke c 1817 Hocc Tales 4- Sk. V. 205 Flesh, .that was 
hanging in dark flitters about the spine. 


Pli*tter-tri:pe5 jA rare. App. a rustic or 
jocular synonym for ‘ tripe 
1822 T. hIxTCHELL Aristoph. II. 284 (Wasps), Your woofs 
of Ecbatane Resemble much the breed of flitter tripes. 1830 
tr. Aristophanes'' Wasps 158 At Ecbatana is Che woof com- 
posed of flitter-tripe? 

Fli'ttery, a. rare-\ 

• *839 Coleridge Lit. Bern. IV. 287 Can anything be more 
flittery and special pleading than Skelton’s objections? 

Flitting (fli'tig), vbt. sb. [f. Flit v. + -ikg ^.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Flit, in various senses. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2015 (Cott.) Sua lang wit flitting he J>am 

sloght, wine treis he |>am wrocht. 1529 More Conif, 
agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1177/2 Yet wilf he rather abide it and 
suffer, then by the flyttynge from it, fall in y® dyspleasure 
of God. 1695 W^DWARD Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 46 The 
Sea’s continual flitting and shifting its Chanel. 1821 Ci.are 
Vill, Minsir. II. 77 The flittings of the shrieking bat. 

2 . esf. The action of removing from one abode 
to another ; a removal. Now chiefly north, and Sc, 
Moonlight flitting : removal by moonlight, i.e. bv 
night or by stealth. 

CX200 Ormin 10781 Forr Galileo bitacne]>J> uss Flittinn^ 
onn Ennglissh spasebe. a 1300 Cursor M. 125x8 (Cott.) pai 
.. to bethleem pair flitting made. 2623 Lisle uElfric on 
O, < 5 * -V. Test. 21 The people returned from Chaldea 
to lury .. seventy yeeres after their flitting, xyat Kelly 
Scot. Prov. 145 He has taken a Moon light flitting. 1787 
Grose Prov. Gloss, s.v. Flit, Two flittings are as bad as 
one fire, 1804 Scott Let. to Ellis i Aug. in Lockhart, 

I had to superintend a removal, or what we c^l a flitting. 

b. concr. The goods, furniture, etc. removed 
from one place to another at ‘a flitting^. Hence, 
Baggage, stores. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3919 (Cott.) pal bi night stal away, 
Wjjf and barn, wit flitting hale. ^2425 Wyntoun Cron. 
vni. xxxviii. 50 De Schip-men sone .. Twrsyt on twa Hors 
hare flyttyng. CX470 Henry Wallace t. 396 All this forsuth 
sail in our fiytting ga. 1637 Rutherford Lett. ccl. (1863) 

II. 158 Those who would take the world and all their flitting 
on their back, and run away from Christ. 1B23 J. Wilson 
Trial Marg. Lyttdsayix. 68 ‘Aye, aye, here’s the flitting. . 
frae Braehead.’ 

i' 3 . Sustenance, maintenance. Cf. Flit v. 9. 

^ a 122S Si. Marker. 22 I pine of prisun her ha wes iput in, 
ich hire fluttunge fond ant fleschHche fode. ^1230 Halt 
hleid. 27 Me beheoueS his help to fluttunge & to fode. 

Flitting' (fli-tii)),///. a. [f. Fui v. + -ing 2.] 
1 . That moves from place to place ; moving, 
roving, migratory. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 142s Wyntoun Cron. vi. xviii. 379 De flyttand Wod h^i 
callyd ay Dat lang tyme eft>Te-hend hat day. x6x3 Furchas 
Pilgrimage (i6x.^ 702 In their flitting wanderings. 2764 
Harmer Ohserv. iv. ii. 51 This flitting kind of life. 1829 
J, R. Best Pers. 4- Lit. Mem. 352 In the course of my 
moving, or, as they call it in Lincolnshire my flitting life, 
t 2 . Shifting, unstable ; variable, inconstant. 

14x3 Pitgr. Sowie (Caxton) iv. xxix. (1859) 6r Yf a gouer* 
nour be not stable, but varyaunt and fiytting fro veray 
stedfastness. ^ 1590 Spenser F. Q. \. xl. 18 The yielding 
ayre, m hich nigh too feeble found Her flitting parts. 1669 
WooonEAD.SV. 7 k?w<iii. xi. piThe Imagination, .not flitiing, 
but such, as in apprehending and fixing on a thing, there 
stays. 1697 Dryoen ASneid x, 484 It [the spear] slop’d at 
once the Passage of his Wind, And the free Soul to flitting 
Air resign’d, 

+ 3 . Fleeting, transitory; evanescent, unsubstan- 
tial, Obs. 

rx374 Chaucer Boeth, iij. pr. vl. 78 How veyne and how 
fliltyng a h‘^S <^*400 Test. Love 11, Chaucer’s ^Vk5. 

(1532) 343 b, Howepassynge is thebcautie of flesshly bodyes? 
more flyttynge than mouable floures of sommer. <1x563 
Bccon ycwel 0/ yoy Wks. 1563 II. 54 That cure loye ana 
reioysyng in the Lorde be not flittynge, transitorye, and of 
smal continuaunce. 16x4 Bp. lA.K\.\.Recoll. Treat. What 
is more flitting than time? 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 587 The 
rest are forms of empty <Ether made, Impassive semblance 
and a flitting shade. 

»h 4 . Floating in water. Obs.~^ 

^1425 Found. Si, Bartholomew’s 43 Gone of them oonly 
cleuyd to the flittynge maste. 

5 . Making short rapid flights; darting lightly 
from point to point ; gliding rapidly and softly ; 
coming intermittently into momentary view. 

x62oQuARLES.Ftraf/ Jar Wormes j2<yj Conuay'd with speed 
vpon the nimble wing Of flitting Fame. X703 Pope Thehais 
132 Swift as she passd,the flitting ghosts withdrew. 1746-7 
Hervey Medit, (1818) 223 The flitting birds and humming 
bees, 1704 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho\\\, The ocean’s 
misty bed, With flitting sails. 1798-9 Coleridge Love vli. 
She listened with a flitting blush. i86z Mrs._H. Wood 
Mrs. Hallib. iii. xv, A flitting smile playing on his lips. 
Hence Pli’ttingly adv . ; Pli’ttingness. 

1847 Craig, Fliitingly. x86o in Worcester (citing Cole- 
ridge). 1884 G. Gissinc Unclassed HI. v. ii. 22 A slight 
winkle might show itself fliitingly here and there, a x6to 
Charnock Attrib. God\l\c&. 1684 I. 231 ’Phis fliltingness in 
our Nature. "■ 

• fFli’tty, Obs. lf.FLlTv. + -r^.'] Flitting, 
unstable, nighty. 

1642 H, More Song of Soul Busying their brains 

in the mysterious toyes Of flittie motion. 

•Hence ril-ttiness, instability, volatility. 

X69Z Rp. Hopkins Expos. Lord’s Prayer etc. 314 This 
would fix that Volatileness and FHttiness of our Memones. 

•f* Fli'twite, Obs. OE. Law. [OE. '*flf twite, f. , 
flit Flite sb^ Jr W1TE.3 A fine for brawling. I 
c X340 Hicden Polyehr. 1 . 96 [In a list of OE.^law terms] ' 
FHtwite, id est, etnenda proveniens pro contentione. 1687 j 
Spelman Glass., Flitwite & ScoIito Flichtwite significant, I 
mulctam ob contentioncs, lixas, ct jurgia impositam. | 


Flix (fliks). See also Flick sh. [Of unknown 
origin : possibly connected with Fly z/.] The fur 
of various quadrupeds ; the down of a beaver. 

1666 Dryden Ann. Mirah. c.\.\xii, His warm breath blows 
her flix up as she lies.^ 2757 Dyer Fleece (1807) 80 The 
beaver’s flix Gives kindliest warmth to weak enerrate limbs. 
1818 Milman Santor ix. 441 The gray flix of the wolf. 

transf. 1864 Browning Dram.Pers.,Gold Hair'w, H.Tir, 
such a wonder of flix and floss. 

Flix, obs. form of Flux, 

Flizz (fliz), V. dial. In 7 fiizze. [onomatopoeic ; 
cf. tvhizj\ (See quot.) Hence Fli^zzing vhl. sb. ■ 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 18 Flizze, to Fly off. Ibid., Flizzing, 
a Splinter. 18^ Smyth Sailors IFord'bk., Flizzing, the 
passage of a splinter. 

tFlo. Obs. Forms : i fi&(a, 3 fla(a, 3-5 fio, 
(7 floe). PI. I fidn, (3 flan), 3-4 flon, (5 floon, 
flone). [OK.fd wk. fern.] An arrow. 

C893 K. iELFRED Oros. 111. ix. § 14 Dffir wearS Alexander 
hurhscoten mid anre flan. C120S Lay. 1844 Heo letten 
gUden heora flan. 1297 R. Glouc (1724) 394 pat me ne 
in>3te nojt yse bote hareiven & Ron. c 1305 St. Christopher 
207 in E. E. P. (1862) 65 Hi schote him to stronge depe wip 
we! kene flo. ri4oo GarnelynC^Z Yeldeth up 5onge men 
5oure bowes & joure flone. c 1450 Robyn d* Gandeleyn v. in 
Child Ballads v. cxv. 12/2 Robyn bent his jolj' bowe, per 
in he set a flo. 1623 CoacERAM, Floe, an Arrow. 

Flo, obs. form of Flay v. 

Float (flout), jA Forms: i fiot, 3-7 flote, (4-6 
flot, 5 floote, floit, floyt(e, 7 flotte), 6-7 floate, 
6- float. [Several distinct formations, ultimately 
from the Tent, root JieitU, Jlaui-, flat' (see Fleet 
V.), seem to have coalesced, i. OE. flat str. nent. 
(pi'sdL.Jiote) action or state of floating ; the formally 
equivalent ON.yfi^/has also the sense ‘scum, grease^ 
(see Flot), 2. O^. flota wk, masc. = ON. 
ship, boat, fleet. 3. In many of its senses the sb. 
appears to have been a new formation on Float v. 
4. In some senses it may be an adoption of, or 
influenced b)', the F, Jiotte (OF. Jlote and Jlot), 
verbal nouns fi Jlotter to Float. 

Cognate words, with senses corresponding to some of those 
oijioat, are OHG. ^^5 masc. (MHG. masc., mod.G. 
floss neut.) raft, buoy, fishing-net, also stream OTeut. 
*flauiO'Z‘, and OHG.floe^a tttlliG.v/o;;:^e, mod.Cer.flosse) 
feni., fin, swimming-bladder, cork float :—OTcut. *flotA; 
an OE. *flotu, corresponding to the latter, may possibly be 
the source of sense 8.J 

I, The action or state of floating or flowing, 

1 . The action of floating or + swimming. Now 
rare. + Formerly also, the condition of floating 
or of being on the water ; esp. in phrase on (rarely 
(T/)7?i7zz/= Afloat, t Upon the float \ floating on 
the stream ; also^. in an unsettled condition. 

With on or at float cf. the synonj-mous ON. dfloii, F. h 
flot (OF. <i flote). For instances of on flote before xsth c., 
see Afloat. 

<1X000 Elene 226 (Gr.) Ongan pa ofstltce eorla mengu to 
flote fysan. ^1250 Gen. Ex. 162 God..^ta3te fuel on 
walkene his flijt, 11c fis on water his flotes mijt,^ 2497 Zzf. 
Treas. Aecis. Scot. (1877) I. 378 To ger hir [a ship] com on 
floit. 1570-6 Lambarde Perantb, Kent (1826) X17.A ship 
being on flote at the full sea. 1651 N, Bacon Dts'e. Govt. 
Eng. II. xxiv,(i739) 2x0 When both Winds and Currents are 
uncertain, to ride at flote, till [etc.]. 1652 Ashmole Theat. 
them. Prol. 1 Past Ages have like Rivers conveied downe 
to us (upon the floate), the more light, and Sophisticall 
pieces of Learning. 1693 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) HI* 
241 The next spring tide two fourth rates will also be putt 
on float. 1761 Ckron. in Ann, Reg. 68/1 The Richmond 
soon afterwards got on float. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. II. 
xvi. 60 Our ideas being perpetually upon the float. 1817 
Keats Calidore, And now the sharp keel of his little boat 
Comes up with ripple and with easy flo.at. 

b, transf. Buoyant motion through the air. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 553 [Hej must bid his 
pupil saw the air . . and stamp the earth . . if he means to 
produce the desirable float of arm, and radiation of leg. 
i‘ 2 . The flux or flood of the tide. lit. aa^flg. 
At float, in float : at high water; in quots.y?^. 

2594 Gesta Grayorurn in Nichols Q. Eliz. (1807) 

III. 317 Cynthias rays, Whose drawing virtues govern and 
direct 'Phe flots and re-flots of the ocean. _ 25^ Hooker 
Eccl, Pol. ix. §4 Our truit in the Almighty is that \viih ns 
contentions are now at their highest float. 3622 Bacon 
Hen. VII, 139 Hee being now in Float for Treasure. 1633 
Ford LavdsSacr. 11. iii, Though the float Of infinite desires 
swell to a tide. 1642 Fuu.cr Holy tj- Prof. St. n. xxi- 141 
Men of his profession have as well an ebbe of riot, as a flote 
of fortune. 1707 bins. Bennett Beggar Ctrl (1813) V. 182 
With all her animal spirits in the fullest float of exhilaration. 

i* 3 . A wave, billow. ,/zV. and,/^. Also, the sea. 
£■2477 Caxton fasan 114 In trauersing the wawes and 
flotes of the see. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1304 
A man which did swimme continually in the flotes 
stancle. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 234 The rest o in 
. . are vpon the Mediterranian Flote Bound sadly home w 
Naples. x6ss Jennings tr. Elise 2 The mutinous flotes 
which beat the flanks of this great Bark. 


b. Agitation of mind. Obs. 

9 Tomson Calvin’s Sertn. Tim. 306(9 f-de 

f those flotes which the failhfull hauc, ^ 

iselues narrowly besette, but are homcmadoc. ^ 

t. An overflow from a " Apr oat 

fig. On in') float-, in flood, flooded; = Afloat 

ilsoy?^. Obs. ,, linie 

7 HAamn Anc. ^ct. HcU. I590 T. 
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whether [these reasons]., are capable of explaining me float- 
ation of clouds.' 1878 Markham Gt. Frozen Sea ii. 25 They 
[icebergs] were of very deep flotation. 1B84 Sjr K. Bag* 
CALiAY in JLa^y Rep, 15 Q. Bench Div. 171 During this 
period of flotation and transit. 

attrib. 2883 Chavib, yrnl. 8 Dec. 771/1 Spherical buoys 
which, .show half, .their shape above the flotation line. 

2. The action of floatinij a company or enterprise, 
1889 FinaiKial Times 23 Jan.- i The London hicxican 
Prosj>eciing and Finance Company, .Limited, •• Since its 
flotation it has [etc.]. ^ 2893 IVestm. Gas. 1 May 6/2 The 
flotation of this mine.. is now contemplated. 

Ploa'tative, C. [f. as prec. + -ATiyE.] . Tend- 
ing to or producing floatation. . 

2^5 T. O' C. Sloane in Set, Amet\ 4 Dec. 356 The slight 
floatative effect of the additional portion of the glass 
submerged. 

Ploa*t-l)Oat. [f. Float sh, oxv. +Boat.] 

+ 1, A ship’s long-boat. Obs, 

So called because it was not carried on board like the other 
boats, but towed astern. 

2322 dose Roll IS Ed. II. mem. 8 (= Calendar p. 453) 
Navicula sua que vocatur flotebate. <22372 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 220 Schortlie thare after the Admirall 
schot a flote^ boite, which .. sounded the deipe, and so 
returned to hir schippe. 2659 Torriano, Zdttara, a Float- 
boat, or long boat to attend, a , great ship. 

2. A raft. 

2600 Holi^nd XXI. Ivi. (1609) 425 The remnant 

passed Trebia with float-boats and flat barges. 2810 James 
Pill. Diet, (ed . 3) FloaUhoat^ a raft upon which persons 
or things may be conveyed by water. , . 

Floated a. [f. Floats. + 'Ed i.] 

That floats or is floated. 

1709 CowpER Castaway 27 The cask, the coop, the floated 
cord. 

b. esp. Ofa field, tract of country, etc.: Flooded, 
inundated, irrigated. Cf. Floten, . 

267s Evelyn Terra (1729) 42 Which is the reason that 
floated and irriguous Grounds are so pregnant. 2735 Somer- 
ville Chase IV. 270 O'er floated Meads, o’er Plains with' 
Flocks distain’d. 2799 T. Wright Floating Pleado^vs 
IS Floated meadows require no manure from the farm yard. 

c. Plastering, (see Float v, 16 a.) 

2823 P, Nicholson Praci, Build. 373 A coat of plaster, 
which is pricked-up for the floated work. 1842 Gwilt 
Encycl, Archil, Gloss., Floated lath and piaster., plaster- 
ing of three coats. Ibid.^ Floated Work, plastering 
rendered perfectly plane by means ofa Float. 

Floater [f. as prec. + -eb.] One 

who or that which floats. 

1. a. In intransitive senses of the vb. 

1727 Eusden Ovid's PTet, iv, Pity the floaters on th* 
Ionian seas. 1831 Dlackio. Plag, XXX. 25 Halcyons all, 
fair floaters hung in the sunshine on waveless seas. 2882 
Sir R« Paynb-Gallnvey Fowler in Irel. 27 They [ducksl 
get no ^chance of quiet from the floaters. 2883 H. Stores 
Ptalt-KX, 133 The proportion of floaters [s^floatlng corns’] 
depends partly upon the quality of the grain, 
b. transitive senses. 

2783 Useful Projects \x\ Ann. Reg. 95/1, I consulted my 
meadow floaters* 2868 Yates Rock Ahead ji. iii, Directors 
of banks, and the ‘floaters' of ‘concerns'. 1889 Harpeds 
Mag, Feb. 432/2 The ‘floater* has to wade out in the water 
. .to cut loose with his axe the logs which have stuck fast. 

2. In various technical uses. 

a. The floating diaphragm in Papin’s steam- 
engine. 

1824 R. Stuart Hist, Steam Engine 52 Elevatingi the 
piston or floater. 

b. (See quot.). 

1837 Nichol Cycl. Phys. Sc., Floater, a contrivance indi- 
cating the height of level of a fluid in a vessel, whose depth 
we cannot at the lime directly examine. 1 

c. =FloatjAi 4. 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-hk., Floater, a cart 
having the axle ‘cranked down ’ so that though the wheels 
are high the body is very near the ground. 

d. Slereofyptng. —Jloafing-plafe. 

288a Southward Pract, Printing 566 The ‘floater’, a 
plate of metal fitting on the inside of the * dipping pan . 

3. Stock Exchange. A government stock certifi- 
cate, a raihvay-bond, etc. accepted as a recognized 
security. 

1871 Temple Bar Pfag. Feb. 320 Floaters are exchequer 
bills and similar unfunded stock. 1883 Pall Plait G. 3 
May s/i The chief use of floaters is .. as a means by which 
banks . ; can raise monej’ in the general market when they 
are short of funds. .To describe exactly what a floater is .. 
would ^ a matlerof some difficulty. Some, .affect to con- 
sider that a Government bond to bearer, provided the 
Government be not in default,may be tendered as a floater; 
others draw the line at United States bonds. 

4. U,S, a. A voter who has not attached him- 
self to any political party, csp. one whose vote may 
be purchased. 

2883 H. George in N. Amer.' Rr:\ Mar. 203 ‘How many 
of them floaters?’ — i. e. merchantable voters— continued the 
candidate. ‘Four hundred' w^ again the answer. x 883 
PallPrallG. 5 Nov. 7/3 Expressions indicating the intention 
to buy the Indiana * floaters’. 

b. One Tvho is perpetually changing his place 
of abode ; a vagrant. 

2883 W. H. Bishop in Harpers Pfag. Oct. 713/2 They 
are incsponsiblc floaters. 

c. In Southern U, S. : A representative of 
several counties grouped together, and therefore 
not dirccllv responsible to any one of them. 

,3^3 Te.xas State Gaz. 26 July (Farmer) A candid.ate for 
fluaicr in the dl-lricl composed of the counties of F.-iycttc, 
Bastrop, and Traris, 


• Floa*t*^ass, Also 5 flotgrese, -6 floter-, 
7-8 flot, 6~9 flota-grass. [f. Float sh, or v, ;• cf. 
Du. vlotgras.l A name given to various species of 
grass sedge growing in marshy ground, swampy 
meadows, etc.; e.g. Glyceria Jlnitans and Alope* 
curzis geniculatus, 

^2440 Psvmp. Pdrv, 168/1 Flot grese, nlva. 2397 
Gerarde Herbal r. xi. § 2. 13 The second [spiked Floie 
grasse] is czPPaPi.' Gramen Jluuiatile spicatumi likewise 
Flote grasse and Floter grasse, bicause they swim and flote 
in the water. 2640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. xiv. xl. 1276 
10 Gratnen Fltnnalile corwetum, ' HomeA Flote grasse. 
1725 Bradley /V rw. D/fA s.v. ITie Furrows and 
Water Tracts, where they usually stalk and paddle for 
Flotgrass, Roots, and the like 'Things, on which they feed. 
2863 Prior PlattUn. 82 Float— or more properly Flote- 
Gxz.%'s,..PoaJluiians.' 

. + Floatbing. Obs, rare, A thin stratum. . 
2743 R. Maxwell Set, .Tratts,- Soc. Jmprov, Agric, Scot. 
285, I first lay upon the Bars small Wood or Whins, then 
a Floathing of small Coals, then Stones. 

Floating'(fl»“'tig),i>W. [f. Float,!'. + -ikgJ.J 

1. The action of the vb. Float in various senses. 

a. intransitive uses. 

156* J. Heywood Prav. ff Episr. fi867i 135 Flotyng and 
fleetyng agree not there meete. 2387 Golding De Piomay 
viiL 98 A Acting of a Vessell, at the pleasure of the winde, 
2634 W HiTLocK Zootomia 391 While we are at Sea in the 
Floatings of this world. 1810-27 M. Wilks Hist. Sketches 
S. India (1869) I. xxii. 479 Hyaer. .observed a floating to 
take place along the whole’ mass [of cavalry]. 2837 
Whewell Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 56 The falling and 
floating of bodies. 1894 M. Grant in Century Ping. Jan, 
354/1 ‘Jacking* or ‘floating* for moose is seldom practised. 

b. transitive uses. 

1669 Worlidce Syst. Agric. 270 Floating, or drowning, 
or watering of Meadows. 2883 R. Haldane Workshop 
Receipts Ser. ii. 406 The washed clay is dried.. and im- 
mediately ground to fine powder. The floating is done by 
hand or power. 2888 Daily Tel. 28 Oct., The successful 
floating of the Salt Union. 

2. concr, in Plastering. (Cf. Float v, 16 n.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pme/, ^1/1*4/. 391 Floating, in plaster- 
ing. — ^The second coat of three-coat work, 1873 Spon 
Workshop^ Receipts 122 The floating is of fine stuff with 
a little hair mixed in it. 

3- Comb., as floating-trench ; also floating-rule 
(»Float sh. 16 a); floating-screed (see quot.), 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. vl. (16^3) 27 'Die one 
called a Flowing or Floating Trench, wherin I carry my 
water. 2785 W. Marshall Midland Co, (1790) II. 61 By 
means of floodgates and floating trenches. 1842 Gwilt 
Archil. Gloss., Floating Screeds.sXxvp^oK plaster previously 
set out on the work, at convenient intervals, for the range 
of the floating-rule or float. 

Floating fpl. a. [f. ns prec. + -ING 2.] 

1. That floats (in varions senses of the vb.). 
Floating leaf-, see quot. ij'po. 

2600 Haklu^’t Voy, III, 415 We supposed that these 
floting weeds did grow vpon some rocke vnder the water, 
2743 P. Thomas Voy. S, Seas 256 The River is crouded 
..with a prodigious Number of Barks ., which .. make 
a Kind of floating City. 2781 CowpEr Anti- Thelyflithora 
73 When . . floating films envelop every thorn. 2790 M arti'n 
Bang. Bot,, Floating leaf, Folium naiaus, lymg flat on 
the surface of the water, 1837 Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 
2x5 The ice became broken and floating. 2877 Bennett tr, 
Thomi's Bot. iiL 73 The floating primary’ root of Trapa. 
2878 A. Barlow Iveaving 104 In some kinds of figured 
weaving these floating threads are cut off*. 

b. Of tvater ; Overflowing, flooding ; also, fluc- 
tuating, ebbing and flowing. 

1578 L^te Dodoens iii. vi. 321 'This .. groweth in the 
brinkes of diches and floting waters; X7i2-4 Pope Rape 
Bock JI. 48 The sun-beams trembling on the flo.niing tides, 

2. Comm, Of a cargo ; At sea. Of trade, rates, 
etc, : Of or pertaining to caigoes at sea. 

2848 Arnould PInr. Jnsur. (x866j I, i. iii. 106 When a 
floating cargo (i. e. a cargo at sea) is sold in London. 2883 
Daily News 19 SepL 6/6 Floating terms, at 44^. 6<f. to 
48J. hd. 2887 Ibid, 21 Nov. 2/7 A quiet tone has prevailed 
^raughout Che floating trade to-day. 1 

3. Having little, dr comparatively no attach- 
ment; disconnected. y^/G«//>/^r/4j(seeqnot. 1S60), 

x 8 o 5 Pled, fr/tl. X'V. 273 A number of tom floating 
membranes. 2831 R. Kkox Cloquet's Anat. 31 Twelfth 
Rib. This rib .. has been called the floating rib. 2840 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 275 Tentacles . . spread out 
loose and floating. x86o hlAVNE Expos. Bex., Floating 
Ribs, the last two of the false ribs, whose anterior c-x- 
tremitles are not connected to the rest or to each other. 
2889 J, M. Duncan Beet. Dis. Women xxxiih (ed. 41 273 
There are achings in cases of what is called floating kidney. 
4:. Not fixed or settled in a definite state or place; 
fluctuating, variable, unstable. 

2594 T. B. Ba Printaud. Fr. Acad. IL 388 Because our 
mindcs are more floting & vnstable. 1678 Edzo. 

Black Pr. in Harl. Ptisc, (1809) HI. 151 Floating-bands . . 

* The Companions, or Adventurers *, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 

I. iv. (1695) 26 There is scaiye any one so floating and 
superficial in his Undenstanding, who hath not some reve- 
renced Propositions, which [etc,]. 2793 Burke CVwrf.i1A>»i7r- 
iVj' Wks. 1842 I. 625 That floating multitude which goes 
with events. 2838 Prescott /Vnf. < 5 - Is. (1846) III. xiv. 120 
Many floating rumours. - 2876 Cassells Teehn, Educ. IV. 
302/2 The floating population of the city is very numerous. 

5. Finance, Not fixed or permanently invested ; 
unfunded. (See Capital, B 3 c ; Dkiit 4 e.) 

2B16 Kkatjkce Tmv. (28x7) II. 280 hlnnunl laljour..!? at 
prtSkcni the flo.atlng capiLnl of France. 1845 McCulloch 
Taxation iti. ii, (1852) 448 Vmialions in the amount of 
floating capital. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Wealth 


FLOAT-STONE. 

Wks. (Bohn) II. 71 A thousand million of pounds sudr, 
are said to compose the floating money of commerce. iC? 
Paily Nm’s IS ]St.nr. 6/3 It appe-nrs flat all the Cmi 2 - 
debt IS secured by collateral securities. ' * 

6. In various technical combs., as floating 
anchor (see quot.); floating battery, a icsscl 
fitted up and used as a batter)’ ; floating clongh 
(see quot.); floating collimator (see qnot)- 
floating dock, a large (usually rectaagnlirj 
vessel made tvith water-tight compartments, and 
used as a graving-dock ; floating harbour (see 
quot.) ; floating lever (see quot.) ; floating 
meadow (see quot.) ; floating pier, a landing, 
stage which rises and falls with the tide; floating 
plate. Stereotyping (see quot.) ; floating rail= 
Float sb. 13 ; floating reef Atuiral. (see qnoL\ 
1874 Knight Did. Mcch. 1 . 864/1 ‘‘Flmivig Aethr, 1 . 
frame of spars and sails dragging overboard, to lessen th« 
drift of a ship to leeward in a gale. 1693 Bond. Goz. No. 
3073/2 They, .have made also two *FIoaling Batteries wih 
20 Pieces of Cannon upon’them. iZo^ Naval Chtrn. 

495 She is fitting as a floating-batlerj*. xBix Brees Gbu. 
Civ. Engiu,, * Floating Clough, a moveable dam or machine, 
used for scouring out channels or inlets. 2B33 Herscuvl 
Astron. ii. 95 7 'he *JIoating collimator.. vi .. a small tele- 
scope ..fastened horizontally . . on a flat iron float which is 
made to swim on mercurj’. 2866 E, Clark in Prve. Imi. 
Civ. Eng. XXV. 296 * Floating docks were originally buiit 
of timber. 2841 Brees Gloss. Civ. Engin.,*Flcaiing Bar- 
bour, a breakwater, composed of large masses of timher, 
anchored and chained together., which rise and falhuih 
the tide. 2884 Knight Dict. Pfech. IV. 348/2 *FU'alir.r 
Arrrr (Railway) a name applied to the horizontal bralc^ 
levers 'beneath the car-body. 28x3 T. Davis Agric. Wilt: 
Gloss., '*Flo&ting or flowing meadows— Those that are Wd 
up in ridges, with water carriages on each ridge and drainr 
between. 2833 Clarke Diet., *Floating-pier. 1839 Uie 
Diet. Arts 1177 (s. v. Stereotype Printing) Each mould 
is laid, with the impression downwards, upon a flat cast- 
iron plate, called the *floating-plate. •Avs Melhonme 
31 Dec. 10/3 Horse and Spring Cart, *floaling rail, cro 
Harness, 2869 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Vidoriatw *FJoalk7 
Reef, applied often to masses of bed-rock which ait found 
displaced and lying among the alluvial detritus. 

Floating bridge, [f. h'LOA'mJc///.fl.] b 
various applications (see quots.). 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Floaimg-brtdge, ® 

made In form of a Work in Fortification c.'vlld a Rwoaet, 

consisting of Two Boats cover'd with Planb. 
Chambers Cycl., Flying or Floating-Bridge, is ordmanlr 
made of two small bridges, laid one over the other, in sow 
a manner, as that the uppermost stretches and runs 
the help of certain cords running through pullics PBCW 
along the sides of the under-bridge. 284* G; 

Diet. Arts, etc.. Floating Bridge, a collecuon of beams of 
timber, of sufficient buoyancy to sustain itself on the sur- 
face of a river, and reaching across it. 1858 Simmosds 
Diet. Trade. Floating-bridge, a flal-boltomcd fer^ ste^- 
boat in haroours or rivers, running on chains laid acras 

the bottom, and constructed fo'f the conveyance ofpa«e«’ 5 *>’' 

goods, and vehicles. • 2867 Smyth Satlods 
Floating-bridge, a passage formed across a 
by means of bridges of boats. 18S9 Century Bta*' ' 
Bridge, Floating-bridge, a part of a bridge, SOPP® 
by a caisson or pontoon, which can swing into ana J 
from the line of roadway. , 

Floating island, [f. Floating///. 

1 . An island that floats. , .. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 13 j' 

Seas Leviathan .. like so many floating Bands “ 

tating us. 2830 Lyell and Fisit U. S. II. 

is a floating island in it, well wooded- • , , n 

2 . Cookery. {C/.S.) A cnslard with floating 
masses of whipped cream or white of eggs. 

2772 Franklin Ar//. Wks. 2887 IV. 415 
a floating island. 18^ O. W. Holmes Blm ^ ' 

zio The marvellous floating-island. ■. 

Floating Ught. P- Floating// 

ji.j a. Alightship: calledalsoinorelully,/^'' p 

light-vessel, b. A life-buoy with a lanteni, 
use when any one falls overboard at nigat- 

1793 Smeaton EHydone L. § 04 A vessel f 

out as a temporary floating Light. VI . ei« known, 

mination in respect to the floating light-vcssc* nv ,.<• Knny 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Floatingflght, a ^ 

carried at a ship’s stern, with a light or JantBom. 

Floatingly adv. .[fl prec. f 

-LY-.l In a floating manner. . 

x66o W. kxx:\ii£.u. - Nonsuch Prof. jn ibc 
floatingly brings in the ship, suddenly Icaic l,rcaih 
mud. 2^0 Blackw. PTag. XXYl. 95 f VU, / 

that sighs it floatingly aside 1 2857 her cmV 

All lost in pc.’iriy mist, that floatingly oeexn 
garments trailing low. , ..au "i 

Floatless (fii'“'tles),<i. [f.FL0ATr/'. + - 
Without a float .. 

1871 Cassells Mag. ee July 35 S/‘ '' ' bile. 

fishing in this floaticss floating manuer, for ou protT 

Float-man, ' 

sb. + Man.] A man who manages a ,jf,ke 

288* Sir R. VwsF.-GALV-yEYFoioler tn /ret. . 
oldest Wexford floalmcn, once told rtTKllL 

Floatsam, -some, obs. or dial. i. ^ 7^, ‘ 
Floa-t-stone. [f. Float v.+ „ the 

1 . A bnU-Iaycr’s rubbing-stone for smootm „ 

iirfnoee nf bricks used in cun'ed work- 


surfaces of bricks used in eurv 
1703 Moves Afedi. Exerc. a .6 Some •• - - 
with which they rub llie moulding of in ^ ^ 

J. Smith Panorama Sc. b: A r! „i,l^ is cefieJ 

which bricks cut with curved surfaces .arc lu 
a floal-stonc. 
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2 . A stone so light as to float upon water, e.g. 
a spongy variety of opal. 

iBos R- Jameson l\Im. II. 552 Floatstone. .is li^ht yellow- 
ish grey. 18x4 tr. Klaproth's Trav, 57 A range of float-stone 
hills. 1859 Pace Handbk, Geol. Terms, Float-Stone, 
a variety of earthy silica. .Being porous, it swims on water 
till saturated. 

Ploa*t-wayS, adv, rare. [f. Float sb. (sense 
16 b) + -WATS.J In the manner of a float (or single- 
cut file), like a float. 

1773 Gentl. Mag;. XLIII. 18 [Marbles] are chips of stone, 
which are put into an iron mill that goes in water. There 
are several partitions, with rasps within, cut floatways, not 
with teeth, .so turn constantly round with great swiftness. 

Ploa*t-wliey. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Float 
V. + Whey, ] ‘ Those parts of the curd left in whey, 
which, when it is boiled, floaton the top’ (Jam.). 

1549 Compl. Scotl. vi. 43 Thai maid grit cheir of . . reym, 
flot quhaye, grene cheis. 1823^ Galt Entail vii. 22 The 
float whey which in a large china punch-bowl graced the 
centre of the table. 1847 in Halliwcll. Northumb. 

Ploaty (fl^Q’ti), a. Also 4, 7 flotie. [f. Float 

sb. or V. -Y h] 

*t'l. Watery. Obs. 

13.. £■. E. A lilt. P. A. 127 pe fyrre I folsedpose floty valer. 
2 . Fitted to float, capable of floating, buoyant ; 
hence, of a ship : Drawing little water. 

a 1608 Sir F, Vere Comm. 28 Mine was a floaty ship and 
well appointed for that service. 1624 Capt. Smith Vi^inia 
(1629) 194 Some few buttes of beare being flotie they got. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 170 To render them very 
floaty and lively in a rough hollow sea. 1862 Temple Bar 
Mag. IV. 351 The floaty air-cases rising on the other [side], 
the boat recovers her proper position. 

Hence rioa*tiness, the quality or state of being 
floaty ; buoyant emptiness. 

1839-44 Topper Proverb. Philos. (1852) 478 The foolish 
floatiness of vanity, and solemn trumperies of pride. 

riob (flpb), V. [onomatopoeic var. of Flop v., 
indicating a softer movement and duller sound (see 
Flabby).] inir. To move heavily or clumsily, 
with a dull heavy sound. 

i860 Squires Parsons 196 Fine cock-pheasants, heavy 
with buck-wheat and maize nobbed up through the branches 
of the trees, were fired at and flobbed down again. 1882 
A. S. Gibson Adv, Pig Fam. xxx, How they flobb’d, and 
how they flopp’d And flounder'd all around ! 

fPlo'b'bage. Sc. Obs, ?* Phlegm’ (Jam.). 

XS3S LYNDESAY^Ta/yw 4380 Sic flobbage sche layis fra hir, 
About the wallis. 

trio'b'ber, v. Obs. rare-K In 4 flober. 
[app. onomatopoeic ; cf. slubber. (The readings 
flober here, and bejlobered in B. sin. 401, are estab- 
lished by the alliteration.)] trans. To dirty, soil. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 15 Couthe I neuere . . kepen it 
dene an houre . . I ne flober it foule fro morwe tyl eue. 
tPlo’Ccify, V. Obs.-^^. [f. L. phrase Jlocci 
facSre : see -fy. Cf. Flock 2.] (See quots.) 

1623 CocKEHAM Floccifie, to set nought by. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Floccify, to set nought by, to esteem little. 

Floccillation (flpksil^ijsn). [f. L. yioccilLus 
dim. of flocctts Flock sb!^ + -ation.] « Carpholog v. 

1842 Brande Did. Sc., Floccillation, picking the bed- 
clothes. This is an alarming symptom in many acute 
diseases. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
!ETo:cci-nausei-iiMuli-pidi-fica*tion, hu- 
morous. [f. L. Jiocct, naucT, nihill, pill words 
signifying ‘ at a small price ’ or * at nothing ’ enu- 
merated in a well-known rule of the Eton Latin 
Grammar + -fication.] The action or habit of 
estimating as worthless. 

X741 Shenstone Let, xxii. Wks. 1777 III. 49, I loved him 
for nothing so much as his flocci-nauci-nihili-pili-flcacion of 
money. 18x6 Southey in Q. Rev. XIV. 334. 1829 Scott 
yrnl. 18 Mar., They must be taken with an air of contempt, 
a floccipaucinihilipilification [sic, here and in two other 
places] of all that can gratify the outward man. 

Also Ploccinau'cical a., inconsiderable, trifling. 
Ploccinauxity, a matter of small consequence. 

1826 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 38 The Poet used them 
significantly, and^ never intended them to bear a flocci- 
naucical signification. 1829 — in Q. Rev. XXXIX. 108 The 
flocci-naucities to which so much importance is attached. 

Floccipeud (flf^’ksipend), v. rare. [ad. L. 
phrase Jiocct penda-e {Jlocci, see prec. -vpend^e to 
weigh, esteem). Cf. vilipend^ trans. To regard 
as insignificant or of no account ; to make no 
account of. 

1548 HAll Chron. (1809) 444 Articles, .whiche the eares of 
euery honest creature knowynge the duetie of the subiect to 
hys prjmce, woulde abhorre and floccipend. 1882 W. Thom- 
son Bacon <5- Shaks. 12 A profession prone to floccipend odd 
locks of thought from woolly-headed thinkers. 

FloCCOSe (fl^k^u's), a. [ad. late L. Jloccds-us, 
f. Jloccus : see -OSE.] 

1 . Furnished with a tuft (or tufts) of woolly 
hair, ? Obs. 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Aniin. 542 The tail [of the lion] is 
long, thick, and floccose. 

2 . Bot. Covered with or composed of flocci. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 331 In the . . foliaceous 

species [of Lichens], the medulla is distinctly floccose. 1874 
Cooke Fnngi (1875) 74 The spores .. nestling on the floc- 
cose mycelium. 

Hence Plocco’sely adv., in a floccose manner. 
1840-68 Paxton Bot, Diet., Floccosely-iomcniosc, down, 
disposed in little tufts. 1847 in Craig. 
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Plocctllar (%-kiiaaj), a. Anat. [f. Floocul-us 
+ -AK.]. Of or pertaining to the flocculus of the 
cerebellum. Floccular process : the flocculus. 

1870 W. H. Flower Osteal. Mammal, x. 127 The small 
depression . . is the nearly obliterated floccular fossa. 

Flocculate (Hpiieelbt), a. Ent. [f. Floccul- 
us + -ATE 2.] (See qnot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 346 Flouulate. when the 
posterior coxae are distinguished by a curling lock of hair. 

Flocculate (flp*kizn^H),z^. [f. as prec. -h -ate 
trans. To aggregate into flocculent masses. 

1877 Le Conte Eletn. (1879) 70 The property, 
possessed by lime , . of flocculating and precipitating clay 
sediments. 

Hence Ploccula'tion, the process of flocculating. 

1885 Brewer in Anter. ^ml. Sc. Ser. iii. XXIX. 4 The 
flocculation and precipitation of the suspended material is 
almost equally rapid. 

Flocctlle (flp*ki«l). [anglicized form of Floc- 
CUL-US.] A small portion of matter resembling 
a flock or tuft of wool. 

1845-6 G. E. Day tr. SimotPs Anim. Cheni. II. 93 Some 
floccules separated themselves, but no coagulation took 
place. 1882 C. A. Young Sun ix. 292 As to the form of the 
floccules, it would .seem that the successive precipitation . . 
must result in clouds of great vertical extent. 

Flocculence (flp-ki/Tlens). [f. Flocculent : 
see -ENCE.] The stale or condition of being floc- 
culent ; the condition of containing flocci. 

1847 in Craig. 1878 Tyndall in Pop. Set. Monthly XIII. 
287 if. .the air above be chilled, we have descending streams 
—if the air below be warmed, we have ascending streams 
as the initial cause of atmospheric flocculence. 

Flccculoncy (flp‘kif?Iensi). [f. as prec. : see 

-ENCY.] =prec. 

1881 Spottiswoode in Nature No. 623. 551 This tube . . 
shows flake-like fluttering strl®, with a slight tendency to 
flocculency near the head of the column. 

Flocculent (flp‘ki«leut), a. [f. L. Jiocc-us 

Flock sb:s + -ulent.] 

1 . Resembling floeks or tufts of wool ; consisting 
of loose woolly masses. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 249 A flocculent precipitate 
of magnesia. 1804 Adernethy Surg. Obs. 65 A con- 
geries of flocculent fibres. 1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 270 [He] 
succeeded in sending up some pretty light floculent cirri. 
1857 HENFREV,^i'/. § 343 The mushroom is the large fleshy 
fruit arising from the flocculent mycelium, or ‘spawn 

2 . Of the atmosphere : Holding particles of 
aqueous vapour in suspension: cf. Flocculus i. 

1878 Smithsonian Inst. Rep. 510 A flocculent condition 
of the atmosphere, due to the varying density produced by 
the mingling of aqueous vapor. 

3 . Covered with a short woolly substance; downy. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 125 Leaves • . more or less 

pubescent or flocculent below when young. 1874 Coues 
Birds N. IV. 265 For the first two or three days they [the 
chicks] are only densely flocculent on the under parts. 

Hence Plo'cculentiy adv. 

1883 Manch. Weekly 7V>//«Suppl. 8/1 The petioles were 
flocculenlly woolly. 

Flocculose (fip-ki/Hdo’s), a, Bot. [f. as next + 
-OSE.] Composed of floccuH, 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 331 A nucleus, consisting of 
a flocculose-gelatinous substance. 

Flocculous (fi^'kirHos), a, [f. Floccul-us - f- 
-ous.] Resembling flocculi. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. (1843) I, 344 A very curious 
combing or rather curling instrument .. with which they 
comb out the peculiar silky material as it Issues from these 
raammulas into that flocculous texture. 

11 Flocculus (flf^'kirnus). PI. flocculi. [mod. 
'L.Jlocculus, dim, of Jloccus Flock sb.-'] A small 
flock or tuft. 

1 . A small quantity of loosely-aggregated matter 
resembling a flock of wool, held in suspension in, 
or precipitated from, a fluid. 

X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. xi6 The very little that was dis- 
solved was soon precipitated again in the form of minute 
flocculi. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. ii. ix. § 76 (1867) 
227 If we assume the first stage in nebular condensation to 
be the precipitation into flocculi of denser matter. 1872 
Cohen Dis, Throat 3 Small quantities of it having co- 
agulated spontaneously into clots or flocculi. 

2 . A 7 iat. A small lobe in the under surface of 
the cerebellum, immediately behind the middle 
peduncle ; the subpeduncular lobe. 

1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 49 The flocculus, or sub-pedun- 
cular lobe. 1872 Mivart Eletn. Anat, i.x, 307. 

11 FIOCCUS (fl/?kns). PI. flocci, [Lat. Jloccus 
Flock j^.2 ] Something resembling a flock of 
wool. a. Bot. A tuft of woolly hairs ; also//, the 
hyphx, or thread-like cells, which form the my- 
celium of a fungus, b. Zool. (see quot. 1842). c. 

‘ A tuft of feathers on the head of young birds ’ 
(Webster 1890). d. ‘The down of unfledged 
birds ’ (Worcester 1889). 

1842 Brande Did. Sc., Flocci, in Botany, the woolly fila- 
ments that are found mixed with the sporules of many 
Gastromyci. Hid., Ftoccus, in Mammalogy, the tuft of 
long flaccid hairs which terminate the tail. 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 44 The structure of the flocci in a number of species. 

t Flocht (flrxt). Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 Sought. 
See also Flaught sb.^ [app- repr. an OE. *Jlohta, 
parallel with the -ti stem jdyht, Flight 4.] 
A state of agitation or excitement. Chiefly in 


FLOCK. 


phrases in, on Jlocht, in a Jlochi, in a flutter. Cf. 
Flight 4. 

XS00-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 66 Thair hairtis wer baith 
on flocht. 1596 Burel Pass. Pilgrimer ii. 27 Feirpat my 
hart in sick a flocht. 1641 R. Baillie Lett. 4- yrnls. (1841) 
I. 392 These horrible designes breaking out, all the cilie 
was in a floughL 

b. ‘Fluctuation, constant variation ’ (Jam.). 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiy. 2 This fals warld is ay on 
flocht, Quhair no thing ferine is nor degest. 

Flock (flf^k), j/j.I Forms : i flocc, 2-4 floe, 
Orm. &OCQ, 3 south, vloc, (3 floch), 3-6 flok(e, 
4-5 flokk(e, 4-7 flocke, 3- flock. \ 0 ^. Jlocc^ 
iyii.Jiokkr {Sw.Jlock, 'D^L.Jlok). 

Not found in the other Teut. langs. The etymology is 
obscure. As both in OE. and ON. the word means only 
an assemblage of persons, it can hardly be connected with 
Fly 7'. ; the hypothesis that it is cognate with Folk is satis- 
factory with regard to meaning, but its phonological ad- 
missibility is doubtful.] 

1 . A band, body, or company (of persons). Now 
only as iransf. from 2 or 3. 

O. E. Chron. an. 894 Hi [MS. him] mon mid ojfratn floccum 
sohte. cxooo ^Eleric Gen. xxxii. 8 Gif Esau cym}> to anum 
flocce & |>one ofslihh, se o]jer flocc byj> jehealden. exxys 
Lamb. Horn. 3 Moni of Jjan floe manna be ear])on fulieden 
ure drihten. ^2x225 Alter. R. 162 Ne Jjunche be neuer god 
among monne floe. ^“1394 P. PI. Crede 536 Fynd foure 
freres in a flok, pat folwe)? b^t rewle. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. cixiv. 203 They parceyued a flocke of men of 
armes commynge togyder. 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Sam. x. 5 
Thou shall meete there a flocke of prophetes, 1822 Shelley 
Trittmph Life 264 Whom from the flock of conquerors 
Fame singled out. 

h.pl. used to indicate : Great numbers, ‘swarms’. 
*535 Coverdale 2 Macc. xiv. 14 The Helthen which fled 
out of Jewry from ludas, came to Nicanor by fiockes. 1632 
Lithcow Trav. x. 443 Whence springeih these Fiockes of 
Studientes, that over-swarme the whole land. 

2 . A number of animals of one kind, feeding or 
travelling in company. Now chiefly applied to an 
assemblage of birds (esp. geese) or (as in sense 3) 
of sheep or goats ; in other applications commonly 
superseded by herd, swarm, etc. 

ex2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 pe denies beden ure louerd 
ihesu crist bat he hem sende into floe of swin. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1064 (Gott.) Alsua je ete of na fiss ellis, Bot bat 
in flock and herd duelUs. X480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 41 
Ther is a pole at Brecknock, Therin of fish is many a flok. 
1596 Shakr. X Hen. IV, ii. iv. 152 If I do not. .driue all thy 
Subjects afore thee like a flocke of Wilde-geese. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World II. v. v. § 8. 602 Sixteene Elephants 
together in one flocke. i66 § Hooke Microgr. 205, 1 found 
whole flocks of the same kind [mites] running to and fro 
among the . . green moss. 1690 Moral Ess. Pres, Times 
iii. 48 A Flock of Lions, 1839 tr. Lamartine's Trav. East 
102/X Glades, where we saw flocks of camels and goats 
browsing. 1875 C. F. Wood Yachting Cruise iv. 91 Flocks 
of pigeons and parrots were fluttering about, 
b. ti'ansf, 

axzz^ Ancr, R. 120 Her ajeines wreSSe monie kunnes 
remedies, & frouren a muche vloc. i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 
I. i. 36 The rich golden shaft Hath kill’d the flocke of all 
affections else That live in her. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. 
St. To Rdr., Some serious books, which dare flie abroad, 
are hooted at by a flock of Pamphlets. X775 J. Q. .\dams in 
Fam, Lett. (1876) too Fire, sword, pestilence, famine, often 
keep company and visit a country in a flock. 1805 Wordsw. 
Preludewx. 33 Courts, cloisters, flocks of churches, gateways 
towers. 

3 . esp. A number of domestic animals (chiefly, 

and now exclusively, of sheep or goats) kept to- 
gether under the charge of one or more persons. 
Often used vaguely in pi. for (a person’s) posses- 
sions in sheep ; esp. in Jiocks and sheep and 


cattle. 

(ZX300 Cursor M. 3820 (Cott.) Jacob .. Faand quare thre 
fioks o beistes lai, Be-side a well. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
5891 , 1 sal aske my flok of shepe Of be bird pat had b^ini 
undir his hand. rx44o Promp.Parv. 167/2 Floke of bestys. 
c X450 Mirour Saluacioun 3520 The fonden shepe on his 
.shuldres laid he & broght to flokke. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 
II. iv. 83 His Fiockes, and bounds of feede Are now on sale. 
1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 289 He . . sitting down, to milk his 
flocks prepares. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. in, viii, A goat, 
the patriarch of the flock. X815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul 
(1842) 1 . 305 The increase both of men and flocks soon 
occasions disputes. 

trausf. acAfig. 1751 Afect. Narr. Wager 141 The Crew 
. . he should have consider’d as a Flock, whereof he had 
undertaken the Care. 1820 Shelley Witch Ail. x, Every 
shepherdess of Ocean’s flocks. 

4 . Jig", a. In spiritual sense, of a body or the 
whole body of Christians, in relation to Christ as 
the ‘ Chief Shepherd or of a congregation in re- 
lation to its pastor. 

rt 1340 Hampole /*^a//^rxxviii. i Apostils bat ware ledirs 
of godis floke. X393 Gower Conf. Prol. 1 . 16 Christes. .flocke 
without guide Deuour'd is on euery side. CX440 t 
Myst. xxvii. 146 The flokke schall be full fayne tp flee. 
1588 J. Udall Demonsir. Discip. (Arb.) 26 The 
a shepheard, and his charge a flocke. x6ix Bible i • 
Feede the flocke of God which is among you. 164* 

Reform. 4 He that. .faithfully from that 
his parochial flock. 1797 Mrs. 

Father-director ajid his flock seemed 
each olher. iB6s Mbs. Gj^skelb Ceusm 

ter. .had been filing on the different members of h.s noo^. 

b. Occasionally applied to “J ^ody of pcr_ 
sons tinder the charge or gmfance of some one 
e.g. to a family of children m relation to their 


parents. 
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5 . atirib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as Jlock 
district^ farm ; b. objective, as Jlockfcedcr ; c. 
instrumental, as flockfed^ ^nibbled adjs. Also, 
flock-duck a scaup-duck ; flock-feeding, 

the habit of feeding in flocks ; flock-man, a shep- 
herd {Cent, Dici^\ flock-master, an owner or 
overseer of a flock; a sheep-farmer; flock -rake 
Sc. (see quot.). 

1795 Scots Mag. LVII, 480/1 The recent Io'js of sheep, 
after shearing, in the ’'flock districts. 1846 J. Baxter lAbr. 
Pract. Agric. II. 238 Where lands of this description are 
attached to *flock farms. 1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 2 The 
roud eminence, whose steep For ever *flock-fed, shelters 
is loved elms. iS4S Jove Exf>. Dan. v. liij b, To maintayne 
.. ydle bisshops, preistis and monkis, the trewe "’flokfeders 
neglected. 1893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco iii. 19 
This *flock-feeding saves a lot of time spent in looking 
out for danger. 1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 307 The ’‘flock- 
maslers of the South Downs. 1883 Times 19 May 5 Many 
of. .the flockmasters . . have upwards of 10,000 sheep. ^ 1800 
Hurdis Fav. Village X07 On each blade Of the /flock-nibbled 
field. 1813 Kerr Agric. Surv. Benuicksh. vi. § 2. 179 Verj' 
large pastures, provincially termed *flock*rakes. 

Plock (flpk), Forms: 3-5 flokke, 3-6 
flocke, 6- flock, [prob. a. OF, floe lock of wool, 
snowflake, ^\Q..'.-^.fioccus, 

Words of similar sound and meaning exist in other Teut. 
langs. : OHG. Jlocc/to wk. masc. (MHG. z>locke^ mod.Ger. 
Jlocke), '^IXiKx.vlocke MLG. (mod.Du. vlok\ ^VD?..fl ok, Jlock 
(mod.Da. Jlok\ MSw. Jlokker fmod.Sw. Jlock, flocka). It 
is doubtful whether these woras are adopted from Lat. or 
Rom., or genuinely Teut. ; in the latter case_ they would 
prob. be related by ablaut to Ol^.JlOke felt, hair, wool, and 
to Flake sb."^ If the Teut. words are not of L. origin, they 
must be altogether unconnected with L. Jloccits, unless 
it be supposed that the pre-Teut. word began with ph,\ 

1 . A lock, tuft or particle (of wool, cotton, etc.). 
fAs a type of something valueless or contemptible: 
see quot. 1592 and Flock 2. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 167/2 Flokkys of wulle or o^er lyke, 
Jloccus. 1563 W. Fulke Meteof's (1640)48 They look white, 
like flocks of wooll. 1392 Lvly Midas iv. ii, I will never 
care three flocks for his ambition. 1705 Bosman Guinea 
250 A sort of Hair as thick set as Flocks of Wool. 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 283 When the pods [of cotton] are.. ripe, 
they burst, and expose their seeds wrapt up in their native 
flocks, to the sun. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 
3) 06 Bronchitis, from the inhalation of fine particles of coal 
. .nocks of cotton, 

2 . //. A material consisting of the coarse tufts 
and refuse of wool or cotton, or of cloth tom to 
pieces by machinery, used for quilting garments, 
and stuiflag beds, cushions, mattresses, etc. 

1277 Mnnim. Giidh, Land. (Rolls) III. 433, xv capella 
nigra . . falsi opens ec mixti de lana et flokkes. a 1400 Cot'. 
Myst, 241 Cadace wolle or flokkys . . To stufFe withal thi 
dobbelet. 24^ in Ld. Treas. Acc, Scott. I. 238 Item, gevin 
to Gildow to by fiolkis to the harnes sadillis ijr. 1493 Act 
XI liefu VII c. 19 Federbeddes bolsters and pillows made 
of. .flokkis and feders togidre. 2589 Pappew. Hatchet E b, 
Their fleece [Is] for flockes, not cloath, 2664 Cotton 
Scarronides A Cushion stuff 't with Flocks. 1695 Con- 
greve I. i. PI^sCxSB?) 205 Put more flocks in her 

bed. 2801 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears h- Smiles Wks. 18x2 
V. 60 A bed, but not of flocks. 1858 W, White Month in 
Yorhsh. xxvii, 292 The cylinder .. ground it [rag] up into 
flocks of short, frizzly-looking fibre. 

fig. 2603 H. Crosse Vertites Commw. (1878) 99 Swelling 
words, bumbasted out with the flocks of sundry languages, 
b. sing, collect ; e. g. in cotton-flock, 
x83x Young Every Man his 07 vn Mechanic § 797 The 
stuffing, .may be clean cotton flock. 

3 . pi. (in later use collect. singi) Powdered wool or 
cloth, or cloth-shearings, used formerly for thicken- 
ing cloth and now in making flock-paper. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill c. 8 Preamble, The Sellers of such 
course Clothes, being bare of Threde, usen for to powder 
and cast Flokkys of ^nner Cloth upon the same. 2^1 Act 
33 Hen. VIJI Thei . .shall [not] . . make or stoppe any 
manerkerseies with flockes. c 2720 W. Giqson FarriePs Dis- 
pens. iv. (1734) 44 Flocks, or Shavings of Cloth, .are chiefly 
used to spread over Plaisters. 2893 Jml. Soc. A7-is XLl. 
367 The flock — which is composed of the cuttings of woollen 
cloth, cut up in a mill to the necessary degree of fineness, 
and dyed, — is then sprinkled over the paper. 

f b. Often in the speUing^fJA'(^ taken as sing, 
X558-68 Warde tr, Alexis Seer, 112 b, Take .. of cloth- 
makers’ floxc or shearing one part. 2683 Pettus Fleta Min. 
1. (t686) 155 Make each apart into Pouder.. add to it so 
much fiox of woollen cloth. 

4. a. ^Flock-ued. b. pi. ^flock-papers. 

a. 2783 Cradde Village 1. Wks. 1834 II. 85 Here on a 
mattca flock, with dust o’erspread, The drooping wretch 
reclines his languid head. 

b. 2881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1646 
Papers for sitting-rooms maybe procured at all prices, from 
IS. ..satins ..ranging from 35. to 6 j., and flocks being even 
more expensive. 1884 Health. Exhih. Catal, 86/1 Artistic 
Wall Papers of various kinds. .Raised Flocks. 

6. pi. Of chemical precipitates, etc. : Light and 
loose masses, resembling tufts of wool. 

1592 Nashk P, Penilesse (ed. e) 240, Not lo leaue any 
flockes in the bottom of the cup. 2676 Phil. Trans. XI. 
617 In the evaporation of all those waters, their terrestrial 
parts form'd themselves diversly; some into floting fllmcs, 
some into flocks. 2788 Keir ibid. LXXVill.^ 327 The 
minute particles collected and fell to the bottom in form of 
wjiiic flocks. 2838 'f, Thomson Org. Bodies 200 It 

. . precipitates again, as the liquid cools, in large deep-blue 
flocks. 

6. ottrih. and Comb, a. simple attrib. p.-issing 
into adj. (esmadc of, or stuffed with, flock), as 


flock-bed, hangings, mattress, -wool ; also flock-mill, 
-work. b. similative, eta, as flock-hair, -headed ; 
flock-like adj. Also, flock-paper, ‘paper pre- 
pared for walls by being sized in the first instance, 
either over the.whole surface or over special parts, 
constituting the pattern only, and then powdering 
over it flock.. which has been previously dyed’ 
(Braude 1842); f flock -pate, a foolish or 

giddy person ; whence flock-pated adj., foolish, 
giddy, stupid; flock-powder » sense 3; + flock- 
pox, some eruptive disease ; flock-printing, the 
process of printing paper in size or varnish for 
ornamentation and dusting udth flock while 
wet. 

2327 Lane, Ckcsh. Wills (Chelham 1854) 37, I beqweth 
to my sonne Hugh doghter a *fllokbedd. 2732 Pope Ep. 
Bathurst 301 On once a flock-bed, but repair a with straw. 
Great Vilhers lies. 2835 Willis Penctllings I.xxxiv. 238 No 
furniture but a flock-bed in the corner. 2877 Spry_Ov//x^ 
* Challenger* xiii. (1878) 215 The *flock hair was trained to 
grow at right angles from the head. 1649 G. .Daniel 
Trinarch.,Jiich. //, xcvi, Soe in '^Flocke Hangings, an 
Azure Nose, Are Kings sett forth.* 2892 Cotes 2 Girls on 
Barge 109 He .. apostrophised his steed as a ‘nasty *flock- 
headed besom'. 27^ Withering Brit. Plants IV, 330 
Pileus . .brown, with *flock-like radiated scores. 2720 Lena. 
Gas. No. 5837/4 The great Paper JIllls, *Flock-Mi)ls, and 
Corn Mill. x8^ E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
331 All *fiock and woollen mattresses should be discarded. 
2750 Mrs. Delany Autohiog. 4* Corr. (1861) II. 593, I have 
hung my dressing room .. with a dove-colour ’’flock paper. 
1862 R. H. Pattersok E ss. Hist. Art 20 An artist, .whose 
drawing-room wall . . has a flock -paper ofdeep green. 2681 
W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 510 Very "^flockpates, 
dullbcrds. ?i64o Roxb. Ball. (Ball. Soc.) 11. 168 He that 
would be a poet Must no wayes be *flocke-pated. 2549 
Latimer snf Serin, be/. Edw. VI, Giv, Thei cal it *floke 
pouther they do so in corpoiate it to the cloth, that it is 
wonderfull to consider. 2672 in 13/^ Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. vi. 272 My grandchild’s . . illness of the *flock pox. 
27^ Trans. Soc, Encourag. Arts VII. 269, 1 have made use 
of Spanish and Norfolk *flock-\vooI mixed. 2552 Inv. Ch. 
Sum^ey 28 Item ij alter clothes of *fllockworke. 2720 
Land. Gas. No. 5877/3 Raw and thrown Silk, Flock -Work. 

Flock (flpk), [f. Flock 

fl. trans. To gather (individuals) together into 
a company; to assemble, muster (troops). To 
flock in : to bring in in crowds. Ohs. 

CX275 Lay, 4729 Brenne ..flockede his cnlhtes alse hli 
solde to fihte. CX440 Promp. Parv. 267/2 Flokkyn, or 
gadyr to-gedyr, aggtvgo, congrego. 2586 J. Hooker Gh-ald. 
Ircl. in Holinshed II. 9/2 So had he flocked in Englishmen 
to ouerrun his countrie. 

f 2 . To lead away to another flock. Ohs. 

2599 Sanovs Europee Spec, (1629) 220 I’here u’ere more 
danger of flocking away theyr people, if they should haue 
but a bare view of our Reformed Churches. 2672 Toleration 
not to he abused 28 You may possibly gather together a few 
slraglin^ sheep out of other mens folds, but. .there will not 
be wanting such, as may exercise your vigllancy, by under- 
mining you, and endeavouring to flock them away from 
you. 

3 . inir. (rarely i* reflP) To gather in a company 
or crowd; to congregate; to come or go in great 
numbers, to troop. Const, ahotit, after {jx person), 
t into, to, upon (a place). Also with advbs. in, 
out, over, together. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1781 (Cott.) pe fowuls floked pam on 
hei. 23. . E.E.Allit. P. B.386 pcr-onlmountaynez] fiokked 
pe folke, for ferde of be wralcc. <rx34o Cursor M. 4709 
(Trin.) To glder pei flocked in pat lond Bi liundrides. 
01420 Anlurs of Arth. xxvi, His fayre folke in firthes, 
flokkes in fere. 2575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 194 They 
floke so fast, that daily sought my bloode. 2600 Shaks. 
A.Y.L. i. i. 123 Many yong Gentlemen flocke to him cuerj' 
day, 2682 Luttrell Brief Rel. 11B57) k 158 [The Morocco 
ambassador] hath been, .much flock't after to be seen. 2684 

R, H. School Rccrcat. 160 The Fish will flock about it from 
all P.arts. 27x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Abbi Conti 
31 July, Many of the women flocked in to see me. 2865 
Kingsley Herew. xvi, All the fowl of heaven were flocking 
to the feast. 2874_HELPS.S’<»t‘. Press, ii. x6 On their holidays, 
thewhole population flock out tosomc beautiful garden. 2892 

S. R. Gardiner Student's Hist, Eng. 12 Traders continued 
to flock over from Gaul. 

4 . trans, “fa. To crowd upon, throng (a person), 
b. nonce-nse. To fill or occupy as a flock 
docs. 

2600 J. Taylor (\Vater-P.) Pennyl. Pilgr. Wks. (1630) 122 
Good fellowes trooping, flock’d me so. 2839 Bailey Festns 
(1854) 206 Since first they flocked creation’s fold. 

Flock (fl/’k), [L Floor 

1 . trans. a. To stuff with flocks, b. To cover 
(a prepared surface of cloth or paper) with flock 
or wool-dust (sec Floor sb? 2-4). 

2530 Palscr. 552/2 Flocke your mattres for woll is derc. 
2567 Sc. Act Jas. VI (1814)41/2 pat pc said clayth be na 
wyiss flokkil. 28., Manufacturers Rev.lfJf.. 223 (Cent.) 
If the poods have been heavily flocked .. there may be 
trouble in getting them evenly sheared. 

t 2 . To treat with contempt, set at naught (after 
Y.floccifacere)',si\soab 5 ol, Cf. Floor i, Obs, 

2545 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Luke xx. 47 Suche simple 
wedowes therefore do they ^sily flocke and loute. 2548 
Gestd Pr, Masse 232 What is to flocke and despyse God 
yf that be not? <22575 Pickikcto.v Expos. Henem. tVks. 

( Parker Soc.) 390 ITiey - - flock and flout whosoever would 
have them to continue there. 

Hence Flo’cking vbl. sb, {attrib^ 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 886/2 Flocking-machine, one 
for aistributing flock on a prepared surface of cloth or paper. 


triOCkaxd. Obs. \p.^.O'?s.Jlocquarl,Jlmard 
explained by Godef. as a flooring veil hanging from 
the kind of head-dress called ‘ hennin ’ (worn in 
i4-i6thc.).] A veil, a lappet. 

146s Mam. 4- Househ. Exf. 485 Payd for ij. floWts fr 
mastres Ysbelle the same day, ij.s. 2481-90 llc:’>ani 
IlouseJu Bks. (Roxb.) 99 A peir of flokkardes for tny Ldv 
Bameis xij.s. viii.d. ■' ’ 

Flocked (H.r’kt), ///. a. [f. Flock v? and sJ.t 
+ -ED.] a. Covered or thickened with flock, 
t b. Formed into woolly-looking masses {ck.). 
•fc. Adorned with a tnft (Fr. -f/oqnb) (efrX 
d. Flocbed enamel (see quot. 1S84). 

1607 R. C. tr. H, Estienne's World Wottd. 125 necked 
cloth. 2626 A. S?EEX>Adam out of E. i. (1659^ 9 French furze 
. .\yill grow verj' spacious and to great fiockt bodies in few 
years. . .2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 1. xiii. 3S The 
Prince wears a red turban flocked with white 
blnnc}, from ivhence he is called Sophy, whi(^ signifies a 
red-flock’t cap. 2884 Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 348/2 Flcckci 
enamel ornamentation on glass whose surface Im 
been previously dulled bj’ grinding, or acid. 

Plocker (flp-koj). [f. Flock i>.i + -er'.] In 
pi. Those who flock to (a person or place). 

[14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 587 Gregorius, a fflockere, cl.est 
canis pastoris.} ciGii Chapman Iliad n. 71 The earth was 
overlaid With fiockers to them. 
f FlO'cket. Obs. [? a. OF.floguet tuft, shaggy 
cloth.] ‘A loose garment with long sleeves’ (Stnilt). 

a 2529 Skelton Elynour Rummyng 53 She ^\7ll iet .. In 
her furred flocket, And gray russet rocket. 

Floclring* (fl/^'kig), vbl. sb. [f. Flock + 
-ingI.] Gathering in crowds, congregating. 

1604 T, Wright Passions i. ix. 35 For what ende liath 
Nature given this alteration or flocking of humours to the 
hearte? 2669 Woodhead St. Teresa 11. xxxlv. 226 Wr- 
ever we went, there was such flocking. 2894 Wesitn. Gnu 
13 June 5/1 What a flocking of interviewers toCheynMow! 

Flocking (fl/>-kiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -i.vo -.] 
Assembling in flocks or crowds. 

2581 Mulcaster Positions xxxrii. (1887) 145 To cut of 
this flocking multitude. iQyBMasgue Poets 21J The flocking 
gulls that came and fled. 

Hence rio'ckingly adv., in a flock. 

^ . MS. Egerton 829 f. 94 (Halliw.) Gregaiim, flokj-nj* 

Flockless (flp'kles), a. [f. Flock jA* +*less.] 
\Vithoitt a flock or flocks. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartns 11. i. m. 809 Our field* are 
fiocK-Iess. 2843 Syd. Smith Let. C'iess Grey Mem. & 

1855 II. 500 You must remove the flockless pastors, ortn? 
payment of the priesthood will be useless. 
tFlo*cklin^. Obs. [See - ling.] One ofa nock. 
<1x652 Brome Q. ^ Concubine iv. lii, Wks. 1873 11. Sj 
Turpentine and Tarre to keep my Flocklings cleanly.^ 

+ Plo'ckly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -bY'-.J 
2552 Huloet, Flocklye, or in a bushement, eoftfirttt’t- 
2847 Cra>g, Flockly, in a body or flocks, 
f x*lo*ck-ineal, utA'. Obsi Forms: i floc(c)- 
4 flocmele, flockmel, 5-6 fio(c)kinell. 
-mele, 6-7 flock(e)meale. {OFfifloccintshan, i. 
flocc Floor sb?- + in^ltttn, dat. pi. of mxl measure ! 
cf. piecemeal, stoundernele.'l By companies or troo;^ 
(of persons), rarely by groups or he.aps (ofthingsk 
In later use sometimes preceded by by or v\. 

C893 K. /Elfred Oros. 11. v. § 2 Hie konne 
slogan. 2382 WvcLiF 2 Macc. xiv. 14 Th.m heithcn in • 
that fledden Judas fro Judee, flocmele ioynyden 
Nychanore. 2482 Monk of Evesham (Art) 
came flockemele the multytude of tho blessyd sowlys, 15^ 
Drant Wail. Hierim. K vij b, The stones. .Flock . 
corners of eche strele are scatered. 2583 SrANYHURST . 

IV. (Arb.) 109 In cluster you see thee coompanye swarm f. 

On the shoare in flockmeale. 2600 HoLi^ND/.rrT'U-^ : 
(1609)62 All the younger sort of the Senatours, apP^ . 
by flockmeale, hard almost to the Con.suls seats. 

Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. (1632) 903 ».o - 

Knights and Gentlemen . . assembled in suiidr}' Compa 1 
and went flocke-meale in harnesse. . » , 

Flocb-wise (flp-kwoiz), adv, [f. Flock sb. + 
-WISE.] In flocks or in a flock or group. 

2837 Loncf. Frithiofis Homestead 22 The 
stray clouds, flock-wise, spread o’er 
2855 — liiaw.x\\. 250 Hiawatha’s mountain chicken 
wise swept and wheeled about him. , 

Floclcy (flf^-ki), z7. [f. Flock sb.^ + -r b] 

1 . a. Resembling flock; flock-like. 1 >. 

ing with flocks or locks of woolly matter ; j 

*597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixxiv. § i. 107 The "| 
consisteth of a woollie or flockic m.atlcr. 27®? J* f jj 
tr. Quesiedo's Com. Wks. (2709) 4^ ..Idocky jR 
clotted Hair. 2833 HcRSCiiEL-^j/ro^A xn. 403 It l[n * 
is formed of little flocky massc.'s, like wisps of *11^111 

T. Thomson Chem. Ore. Bodies 96 Bico!orin..J» usuaii) 
the slate of a light flocky powder. 

2 . Camb., tisflocky-white adj. . 

^ 2865 J. WvLDE in Cire. Se. I. 291/2 The ime 
oxidised, producing a flocky-whitc powder. . -1 

Flocoon [ad. 

flake of snow, etc., f. OV . foe i—V: 
j/'.-l (See quot.) 

1826 Kircv & Sr. Ettlpmel. IV. sell. *35 71^ AabM**' 

that look like cotton, and cover the lHx!>'or62Vrral .. P- 

if closely e.vamincd will Le found of the nature 
Plod, obs. form of Flood. _ ,,»'i 

tFlod, V. Obs. p onoinato]xeic ; cl. T- J 
?■*///-.? To walk slowly. . 

1677 N. Cox Crntt. Etcrmt. in. *4 Th'*V *’ ^,'1 ‘.vL'up 
shoot at them without a Siali:inB.Iiorae.,who w* " 
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and down in the Water which way you please, flodding and 
eating on the Grass that grows therein. 

liodd(e, fiod(e, obs. forms of Flood. 
t Plo'dder, 2^. Sc. Ods. [(. J?od Flood slf. + 
-er 2. Cf. Flotter.J irons. To flood, a. To 
overflow, b. transf. To ‘ blubber * or disfigure 
(the face) by weeping, 

*S*3 Douglas Janets vrr. Prol. 52 The law vaiHe flodderlt 
all wyth spait. Ibid. xi. ii. 80 With gret terys flodderlt his 
face and ene. 

Pledge (llpds). dial. [var. of Flosh ; cf. 
Sr.osH, Sludge, and see Flash ji.l] A small 
pool, a puddle. 

A. DE l-A Pryme Dia^ (Surtees) 8i He himself saw 
in all the gutters and rivelels of water in the streets 
and in the flodges, great quantities of little, young jacks. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 195 hliniature lakes which 
Lincolnshire men call flodges stretched across the path. 
Floe (flt?'»)* [perh. a. Norse fio layer, level 
piece (Ivar Aasen) ON Ji6 fern. The usual Da. 
word for (ice-)floe is ^n'^^ = FLA.w 

1 . A sheet of floating ice, of greater or less ex- 
tent ; a detached portion of a field of ice. Also 
ice-floe. 

1817 ScoRESBY in Ann. Re.?., Chron. 531 Pieces of very 
large dimensions, but smaller than fields, are called floes. 
1823 — North. \Vhale Fishery ii We came to the edge of 
a heavy floe, 8 or 10 miles in diameter. r8S7 E. Parry 
Metii.Sir IF. E. Parry One of the whalers, .was crushed 
between two moving floes. 1878 Markham Gt. F>-ozen Sea 
i. 2 They were destined to grapple and fight with the heavy 
and unyielding ice floes of the Polar Ocean, 
transf. 1886 Hall Cainc Son of Hagar it. xiii, The moon 
might fly behind the cloud floes. 

2 . attnb. and Coinb.y as floe-edge ; floeberg, a 
berg composed of floe-ice : floo-flat, a seal = Jloe 
rat’, floe-ice (see quot. 1S82) ; floe-rat, a sealer’s 
name for the small ringed seal (^Phoca hispida). 

187B E. L. Moss Shores Polar Sea Descr. Plate xii, The 
great stratified masses of salt ice . . are . . fragments broken 
from the edges of the perennial floes. We called them *floe- 
bergs in order to distinguish them from, and express their 
kinship to, icebergs, 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. I. vii. 72 We 
perceived that they were at some distance from the •floe- 
edge. 18B3 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. (ed. 4) 173 Harbour 
Ranger or *FIoe Fiat.' 1853 Kane Grinneil Exb, vii. (1856) 
52 A vast plain of undulating ice . . This was the *floe ice, 
x 2 &q Standard 20 May 3 Of the *' floe-rat’ the Greenlanders 
kill everj’ year about fifty-one thousand. 

Floe, var. of Flow sb.'^ 

||Fl 06 tz (flets), a. Geol. [attrib, use of Ger. 
flotz a layer, dialectal var, oF Jlclz ; see Flet.] 
^,See miot. 1865.) Also in Comb., as Jloetz-trap. 

x8tx Pinkerton Petral, I. 99 It belongs to the floetz-trap 
rocks. 1865 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms, FlStz .. a term 
applied by Werner to the Secondary strata, because they 
were flStz or flat-lying, compared with the Primary and 
Transition rocks. 

(flpg)* [Mentioned in 1676 as a cant 
word. Presumably of onomatopcEic formation ; 
cf. Flaok, Flap; if it originated in school slang, 
it may have been suggested by 'L. flagellar ei] 

1 . trails. To beat, whip ; to chastise with re- 
peated blows of a rod or whip. 

1676 Coles, Flog, to whip [marked as a cant word}. 1740 
Chrisim. Enteriainm. ii. (1883) 10 Then I was as certainly 
flogged. 1784 CowpEB Th-oc. 329 How he was flogged, or 
had the luck to escape. i8og Byro.n Let, to Hodgson 25 
Tune, The women are flogged at the cart's tail. 1830 
Marryat King’s Own i, A man sentenced to be flogged 
round the fleet receives an equal part of the whole number 
of lashes awarded alongside each ship composing that fleet. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxxiii, Tom shall have 
the pleasure of flogging her. x8Bx Besant & Rice Chapl. 
Fleet 1.49 Is it not barbarous to flog our soldiers and sailors 
for insubordination? 

absol. 1727 Swift Molly Mog iv, The School-Master's joy 
is to flog. 1887 L. Stephen in Diet. Nat, Biog. XI. 303 
Boyer flogged pitilessly. 

b. Const, into, out of, through. 

1830 Gentl. Mag. Jan. 56/2 Providence flogged him 
[Richter] into contentment. 1852 Smkdley L. Ar}tndel\. 
19, I have not forgotten the Greek and Latin flogged into 
us at Westminster. 1886 J. Westdy-Gibson in Diet. Nat. 
Biog. VI. 42/1 What he knew of mathematics he was 
‘flogged through’. 1887 Hall Caine Coleridge i. 21 I’ll 
flog your infidelity out of you ! 

C. To urge forward (a horse, etc.) by flogging. 
Also Jig. (In early 19th c. to urge on by impor- 
tunity, etc.) 

1793 Spirit Pub. frnls. (1799) L in Two of the largest 
[turkeys] .. were flogged up into the boot of a mail-coach. 
1800 1 . Milner in Life xiu^(i842) 220, I \yas flogged by 
good Richardson .. to let him have the Lrfr. _i8o6-7 J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) II. xvi. To flog 
yourself up into an inclination to work in your garden. 1841 
James Brigand iii, 'Fake off the bridles of their horses, and 
flog them down the valley. 

d. fig. in phrases, To flog the glass (see quot.) ; 
to flog the clock, to move the hands forward. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {1789), Manger du sable, to 
flog the glass, or cheat the glass ; expressed of the steersman, 
who turns the watch-glasses before they have run out, in 
order to shorten the period of his watch. *894 Daily 
Chtvn. 4 Aug. 3/5, I got suspicious that it [the clock) ^yas 
bein§ flogged — that is, altered — In the interest of making 
the tune of those in the mate’s watch shorter. 

Jig. a. slang. To ‘beat*, excel, b. dial, in 
pass. To tire out. Cf. Dead-beat A. 
a 1841 T. Hook (Ogilv.) Good cheriy-bounce flogs all the 


foreign trash in the world. 1847 Le Fanu T. O'Brien 253 
Of all the brimstone spawn that I ever came across that 
same she-devil flogs them. 1875 Sussex Gloss, s.v., I was 
fairly flogged by the time I got home. 1883 E. A Freeman 
in Stephens Life d- Lett. {1895) II. 274, I think for position 
it flogs every place I know. 

3 . In general sense : To beat, lash, strike ; also 
with down. Pishing. To cast the fly-line over (a 
stream) repeatedly; also absol. Cricketing. To 
* punish * (bowling). 

t8ox Wolcott (P. Find.), Tears and Smiles Wks. 1812 V, 
44 As schoolbm's flog a top, 2837 Marrvat Dog-fiend v, 
'i'he vessel so flogged by the waves. 1853 Hebschel Pop. 
Lect. Sc. I. § 23 (1873) >7 Trees were seen to flog the 
ground with their branches. 1859 Jewison Brittany v. 56 
'i'rout streams, which have not yet been flogged by cock- 
neys. 1867 F.^ Francis Angling\ye. (xB8o) 327 A salmon 
bullied into rising by a customer who .. kept flogging on. 
1884 1 . Bl\th in Litlyivhite’s Cricket Ann. 8 Bonnor . . 
flogged the bowling to the extent of 54. 2892 WHYAircR 
Great Andes iii. 68 The only possible way of proceeding 
was to flog every yard of it [the snow] down. 

b. intr. Of a sail : To beat or flap heavily. 

1839 Marrvat Phant. Ship xxii, The storm-staysail . . 
flogged and cracked with a noise louder than the gale. 

4. Comb.y as flog-master, a prison flogger. 

1702 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living Wks. 1760 II. 205 
Busby was never a greater terror to a blockhead, or the 
Bridewell flog-master to a night-walking strumpet. 

Hence Flogged, Flo‘gging///. adjs. 

1682 [see Flaucinc). 1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(1842) IV. 99 Keeping us what Mr. Cobbett denominated 
‘a flogged people’. 18S4 Atkenoeum 19 July ,75/3 He 
undergoes brutal treatment from a flogging master. 1891 
Sat. Rev. 21 Mar. 343/2 The blood of flogged boys. 

Flogga'tion, nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -atiox.] 
Flogging, a punishment by flogging. 

1688-9 jefirefs Last Will in Ld. Campbell Chancellors 
(1846) HI. cii 579, I.. being in sound and perfect memory, 
of high commissions.. floggations, gibitations [etc.]. 

Floggee (flf»gr). [f. as prec. + -ee.] One who is 
flogged. 

1836 Marrvat Afidsh. Easy (1863) 15 Why should there 
be a distinction between the flogger and the floggee ? t88x 
Sala in lllustr. Ld. Ne^vs 7 hlay 443 The ‘flogee’ had 
received his twenty-five lashes. 

Flogger (flfJ'gs.*). [f. as prec. + ER ’.] 

1 . One who flogs. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxi. (1737) 93. X7X3 Doctor 
no Changeling 13 Doctor Busby, the Famous Flogfjer of 
Westminster, 1844 Ld. Brougham A. Lunel II. vi. 145 
The common gaol, where a public flogger attends. X876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. v. 208 note. Dr. Parr was 
quite as distinguished a flogger as a scholar. 

2 . slang. A horse- or riding-whip. 

X789 G. Parker Life's Painter Whip, flogger. X795 
Pottp.rD/W, Crt«/ (ed. 2), a whip. Sporting 
Times (BarrSre), Compared with the light and elegant 
floggers of the present day, it is a heavy, common ‘riding 
companion'. 

3 . A kind of tool (see quot.). 

1884 Knight Diet. Alech. IV. 348/2 Flogger, a bung- 
starter. An instrument for beating the bung slave of a cask 
to start the bung. 

Flogging (fi/?gii)), vbl. 50. [f. as prec. + -ing 
T he action of the vb. Flog. 

1 . The practice or system of punishment by 
blows ; an instance of it ; a chastisement. 

1758 Shenstoke Let. to Graves 22 July, I have not only 
escaped a flogging [in the Alonthly Rcviav\ but am treated 
with great civility. 1840 Dickens Barn. Ri/dge xlvii, 
There’s nothing like flogging to cure that disorder. 1851 
Ht, Martineau Hist. PeaceysByi) III. iv. xi. 92 The ques- 
tion of military flogging was brought forward year by 
year, 

2 . In various uses, a. The action of forcing up 
(a rent), b. The flapping (of a sail), c, pishing. 
(See Flog v. 3 ), 

1835 Marrvat Pirate iii, Keep the sheet fast . , or the 
flogging will frighten the lady. j8S6 Q. Rev, CLXIII. 350 
When a long day’s flogging has been at last followed 
by a solitary rise. i88x Daily News 9 Sept. 2/1 The tenants 
were really unable to stand any longer the flogging of 
rents which they bad managed to pay for so many years. 

3 . attrib, and Comb., as flogging-block, -cove, 
-stake; flogging-chisel, a large cold chisel used 
in chipping castings ; flogging-hammer, a small 
sledge-hammer used for striking a flogging-chisel. 

1827 in Hansard Pari. Debates 12 Mar. XVI. 1126 Some 
of the men were brought out so frequently to be flogged, that 
they were known by the name of the *flogging-blocks. 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. iiL (1876) 2x9 By good fortune [lo] 
escape the flogging-block. *874 Knight Diet. Aleck. I. 
886/2 * Flogging-chisel. 17. . B. ^.Dict. Cant. Cresv, *Flog- 
ging-cove^dx^ Beadle, orWhipperin Bridewell. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Mech. I, ZZ6/2* Flogging-hammer. 2785 Grose 
Vulg. Tongue, *Fhgging stake, the whipping post. 

Hence Plcggingly adv. 

1840 Neiv Afonthly Alag. LVIII. 527 A frown from Mr. 
Innovate, floggingly put on, hastened his preparations. 

Flogh, obs. pa. t. of Flat. 

i rio’ghter, v. Obs. [cf. Flocht and Flaggh- 
TER v.] intr. To waver. Hence Ploghteringr, , 
ppl. a. ■ 

1521 Fisher Eng. Wks. (1876) 313 That we floghter not ! 
in the catholike doctryne. Ibid. 334 Against all floghterjmg ; 
doutfulnes. 

Plogster (flp’gstaj). rare. [f. Flog v. : see 
-STER.J ‘ One who is addicted to flogging * {Cent, 
Diet.). 


f Ploine> Obs. Also 4 floyjie, floygene. [a. 
OFr. flouin in same sense.] A kind of small 
ship. 

13.. Sege yeru5.,ATS. Cott. Calig. A i\. f. izi (Halliw.) 
Ther were floygenes on flole. .Cokkes and karekkes y-cas- 
telled alle. ? a z^ooATorteArth.y^^ Infloynesandfercesiez, 
and Flemesche sch>q)pes. a 1400 Octouian - Many 
galeys, schyppes, and floyne. 

Tloi'ster, w. 

1569 J. Sanford Ir. AgripfcCs-Vnti. Arles 104 b mte, 
Lawes enacted concernin^e floisteringe beggers. 1847 
Halliwelc, Floisteriiigf sltittish, boyish. 

I'lok(k)ard : see Flockakd. 

Hoke, Flokes, obs. ff. Fluke, Flus. 

Dlom, obs. form of Flume. 
n.omery, flommery, obs. ff. Fldmjiebt. 
Flon, flone, vars. of Flake Obs., arrow. 
Plong (Bpij). Stereotypivg-. [anglicized pro- 
nunciation of Ys.flan : see Flawk.] (See quots.) 

x88o Printing Times 15 Feb. 30/1 The fiong is really the 
substance made of several thicknesses of paper fastened 
together by the paste. 1888 Jacobi Printers Vocab., 
'Fiong, the prepared paper used for making the moulds for 
casting stereo by the paper process. 

Fiong, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Fling v. 
Flood (fli^d), sb. ■ Forms : l fidd, 2-6 fiod(e, 
3 flodd, fludd, 3-4 south. vlod(e, 4-6 floode, 
flude, (5 flowede, flo'wyd, fluyd, floth), 5-7 
flud, 6 flodde, floud(d)e, fludde, 6-7 floud. 
Sc. fluid, 4- flood. [Com. Teut. : OE. Jl6d str. 
masc. and iieut. = OFris. and OS. flbd masc., 
fern, and neiit. (MDu. vloet, Du. vloed) — OHG. 
fluot fern. (MHG. vhtot masc. and fern., Qitr. Jlut 
fern.), O'^. Jldb nent., Qoih. Jl&dus fern. OTeiit. 
*^i 5 d'//(i?:--pre-Teut. plotiis, f. Aryan verbal stem 
^plo, whence Flow v. The primary sense, in ac- 
cordance with the original function of the suffix -iu, 
is ‘ action of flowing though the concrete uses are 
found in all Teut. langs. 

For the abnormal development of the vowel in mod.Eng. 
cf. Blood.] 

1 . The flowing in of the tide. Often in phrases, 
ebb and flood, f tide of flood ; also, young, quarter, 
half, fill flood, top of flood. 

a 1000. etc. [see Ebb sb. 1]. O. E. Chron. an, 1031 Whenne 
J>xt flod byh ealra hehst S: ealra fullost. c xzoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. X77 For swiche flode, and for swich cbblnge jye 
prophete nemme'S bis woreld se. 1297 K. Glouc. (1724) 20 
Hco .. wende uor)> with god wynd & wel dryuyng flode. 
rx35o Will. Palcrne 2745 At b® f“ll® h®i ferden to 
sayle. ei^zs Wvntoun Cron. ix. ill. 47 For Swiway was 
at bare passyng All £b, bal fand pan on Flud. 2523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . xcii. 114 'They cast anker and abode 
tbe fludde. 1627 Capt, Smith Seaman's Gram. x. 47 Flood 
is when the water beginneth to rise, which is young flood 
as we call it, then quarter flood, halfe flood, full Sea, still 
water, or high water. 1769 E. Bancroft N'af. Hist, 
Guiana 323 The fish enter with the tide of flood. 2801 
R- Donnelly in Naval Chron, VI. 161 The young flood 
making close in shore. 1858 Alerc. Alanne Afag.^ V. 175 
The flood runs 3 hours. 1867 Smyth Sailor's JFord-bk. 
s.v., Top of flood or high-water. 

fg. ri430 Lydg. Min. Poems 77 Ebbe after floode of al 
prosperite. 1559 FKKH'E.V!.zMirr.AIag.,Dk.Glocestcrx\yib2.Ti 
Fortunes flud ran with full streame. 1601 Shaks. jul. C. 
IV. iii. 219 There is a Tide in the aflayres of men, Which 
taken at the Flood, leades on to Fortune. 1647 R. 
Stapylton Juvenal Pref., The empire.. was at the highest 
flood of humane prosperity. 17x0 Palmer Proverbs 143 
It seldom happens, but that a flood of words have an ebb 
of sense. ai86z Buckle Civilis. (1873) III. iii. 178 The 
flood of material prosperity had fairly set in. 

2 . A body of flowing water; a river, stream, 
usually, a large river. Obs. exc. poet. ^ Against 
the flood : against tbe stream. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxix [Ixxx]. 12 Du aSenedes. .o 5 flod 
[Wnlg. pimteii^ selene his. cxooo IE.lth\c Gen. ii. 10 pset 
flod code of Stowe b*r® winsumnisse. eizoo Ormin 10612 
O 3onnd hallf flod wass Sannt Johan Bapptisste forr to 
fullhtnenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 5624 [Cott.) pe kings doghter 
plaiand yod And sagh b® vessel on b® flodd. a 1470 Tiptoft 
Cxsar xl\. (1530) 15 A flod called the Thames. C1485 
Digby Alyst. v. 491, I wyll no more row a-geyn the filode. 
1362 Turner Baths 3 b. The bathes of Baden . . are 
betwene the famous flode the Rene and the black or martian 
wood. 1605 Sparke Brotherly Persw. (1607) 59 The water 
of the flood Iordan. 173S Somerville Chase iv. 407 Ei^’r}' 

. .hollow Rock, that o’er the dimpling Flood Nods pendant. 
1814 WoRDsw. \Vh. Doe of Ryl. 11. 225 She will to her 
peaceful woods Return, and lo her murmuring Hoods. 

transf. S3.nd jig. cxzoo Trin, Coll. Horn, iir He dranc 
of de 5 es flode. 1340 Ayenb. 247 Drinke of the ulode of b>ne 
zuetnesse. 

3 . In wider sense; Water as opposed to land, 

often contrasted with field and fire. Also//. : cf. 
waters. Flow poet, or rhetorical. „ 

a 1000 Coedmon's Gen. 204 (Gr.) Cynn, b^ k® 

. .inc hyra 3 call, c 1200 Ormin 14816 Swa bait je king wi^ 
all hiss ferd Wass drunnenedd unnderr flodess. 

CursemAf. 13323 (Cott.) ‘Petre’ he said, 

Fissar hiddir-iil on flod’. ^1325 rov ^ 

fietes on the flode. c 1450 Golagros & Fav\ 3 ^ Qhak& 
socht to the ciete of Criste, our the salt Aad®* - ^.vandcr 
Mids. N. .1. !. 5 Through flood, S5 

euerie where, a x^ Uav^ant the rest- 

Those .. cold and slippery Creotures^u^ “^,|^ -fj 

less Hood. i 7 B 8 CoivFEr!-V<’rz««£«u «?5 
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accidents of flood and field were discussed, [After Shaks. 
0 th. I. iii. 135.1 

^g. ax^xt Ken Edmund Poet- Wks. 1721 11 . 167 The 
I loods of Joy celestial gently roll, Wave after Wave. 

4 . An overflowing or irruption of a great body 
of water over land not usually submerged ; an 
inundation, a deluge. In floods f on a flood : (of 
a river, etc.) overflowing its banks; (of land) in an 
inundated condition. 

c xooo Ags» Gosp. Matt. vii. 25 pa com ^asr ren, & mycele 
flod. 1X2$ O. E, Chron. an. 1125 On Ses ilces scares wearS 
swa micel flod ,. |7$t feola tunes & men weorSan adrencte. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 1042 (Cott.) pi% paradis es sett sua hei, 
pat moght neuer flod ani l»ar nei. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
III. 591 Campsall MS. {640) Syn it ron, and al wason a flode. 
1496 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. I. 283 For berlng of the 
Kingis treis that the flude hed away. 1594 Siiaks. Rich. 
Ill, IV. iv. 512 By sudden Floods, and fall of Waters, 
Buckinghams Armie is dispers’d. 1673 Ray youm. Low C. 
8 Great Rivers, which .. in times of Floods brought down 
with them abundance of Earth. 1781 Cowper Charity 282 
Shipwreck.. fire, and flood, Are mighty mischiefs. 1855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. xi. 78 On one occasion, when the 
floods were out, he exposed his life to imminent risk. ^ 1874 
Froude in S. Afric, Notes 13-19 Dec., The rivers in the 
colony are reported to be in flood. 

iransf. and a 1225 Alter. R. 74 Of a drope waxeS 
a muche flod . . l>et adrenceS J>e soule. c 1460 Towneley 
Jfyst. (Surtees) 149 Alas 1 my hart is alle on flood. i6xx 
Shaks. Cymb. i. vi. 74 With his eyes in flood with laughter. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmeds F. 339 His passions^ all in flood 
And masters of his motion. 1883 Macfadyen in Cotigrega- 
tional Year-bk. 39 Floods of unbelief and carelessness have 
overspread the land. 

b. The flood : the great deluge recorded in the 
book of Genesis as occurring in the time of Noah ; 
hence often JVbah^s flood \ also, the great ^ general 
or universal flood. 

Beowulf 1689 (Gr.) Flod ofsloh .. giganta cyn. riooo 
Ags. Gosf. Luke xvii. 27 Flod com and ealle forspilde. 
exxjs Rctmb. Horn. 93 Hit itimodc efter noes flode. 1398 
Trevisa Bartlu De P. R. xiv. iv. (1495) 470 Therin [Ararat] 
Noes shyppe restyd after the flood, c 1430 tr. Be Imitaiione 
111. xxxvx, Euery flesshe had corrupte his wey, and J>er fore 
folowed h® gret flode. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1539) 
3a b, The vniuersall deluge or floudde. 1571 Campion Hist. 
Irel. vii. (1633) 22 Three hundred yeares after the ^jenerall 
Floud. 1734 Pope Ess* Man iv. 21a If your ancient but 
ignoble blood Has crept through scoundrels ever .since the 
flood. axZ 29 Praeo Poems (1864) 1 - ^95 You would have 
sworn. .He had fished in the flood with Ham and Shem 1 
C. DeucaliotCs flood*, a great deluge said, in 
Greek mythology, to have occurred in Thessaly. 

x6^3 Angler i. la Some say, it [Angling] is as 

ancient as Deucalions Floud. 

5 . A profuse and violent outpouring of water; a 
swollen stream, a torrent ; a violent downpour of 
rain, threatening an inundation. 

c ISOS Lay. 3894 From heouene her com a sulcuS flod, pre 
d»|es hit rlnde blod. XS3X Elyot Gov, 11. xli. (1883) 138 
A lande flode runnynge downe of a mountayne after a 
storme. x6xx Bible Rev, xii. 15 The serpent cast out of 
his mouth water as a flood. 1879 Froude Carrarxxii. 369 
The melting of the snows in the mountains brought a flood 
down the Segre. x88o lY* Cornw. Gloss, s.v., It’s raining 
a flood. 

b. transf. in Various uses : Applied e. g, to a 
profuse burst of tears, a copious outpouring of 
flame or light, a toiTcnt of lava, an overwhelming 
concourse or influx of persons. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesic 111. xxii. (Arb.) 263, I haue 
heard of the fiouds of teares. 1607 Siiaks. Timon i. i. 42 
You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. X7XX 
Pope Temp. Fame 478 Tow’rs and temples sink in floods 
of fi/e. 1837 Dickens Pickwick xxxvi, Miss Bolo..went 
straight home, in a flood of tears, and a sedan chair, i860 
Tynd.all Glixe. 1. ii. 12 Floods of golden light were poured 
down the sides of the mountain. 

C. flg. in various applications. 

1340 Ayenb. 247 Huannegod ssel do come ope his urendes 
ane ulod of pays, c 1450 Mirour Saluaciouft 4856 What 
flodcs ihurgh thyn hert ran of trewest sorow and wepyng. 
1589 PuTTENiiAM Eng. Poesie in. xxii. (Arb.) 263, I haue 
heard of. .the fiouds of eloquence, or of any thing that may 
resemble the nature of a water-course. x6ox Shaks. yul. C. 
HI. ii. 215 Let me not stirre you vp To such a sodaine Flood 
of Mutiny. 17x9 De Foe Cmtsoe (1840) 1 . xviiL 327 The 
flood of joy in my breast. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers 
Flor. X. 24X A preacher who .. poured forth what was in 
him in floods of fierj’ words. x8^ Gibbs Collog. Currency 
73 How do we know that there will be a flood of silver 
rather than of gold? 

t6 . //, -Flooding 2 . 

x666 G. Harvey Morb. Atigl, xxxij. {1672) 97 Others that 
have the good fortune of. .being delivered, escape by means 
of their Floods. 1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

7 . allrib. and Comb, (sense 1), as flood-strcavix 
•’Zcave; ('sense 2), as ’\flood crab^ \gravcl\ (sense 
3), as flood-bickerer\ (sense 4), as flood'dam, •dis- 
chargCj ^slutccy -water \ (sense 4 b), as flood- 
tradition. Also floodd'catf -compelling, -like adjs. 

rtXS93 Marlowe Ovid's Eleg. li. .wli, •Flood-beat 
Cyihcra. 1509 Nasiie Lenten Stuffe 32 A .. boast of vn- 
fatigablc •flud bickerers and foame-curbers. 1735 Thomson 
Liberty v. 473 The *flood-compclling Arch, c 1420 Pallad. 
cn Hush. I. 862 *inoode crabbes here & thcr to crucifie He 
selh, is goode. 1879 Lwnhennnd s Gat. ii June 5 ITicy 
plan to build a •flood-d.am. 1878 Afacm. Afag. Jan. 245/1 
{jhe *flood discharge of the Polar River, c x^to Pallad. on 
Hush. I. ^68 *FIoode gravel is goode for coveryng. 1855 
Clarke 'Vict.. *Floodd{ke. 1791 W. Jessop Rep. Rii\ 
U'itkam X4 ‘Flood-sluices. xZ^ Merc. Marine Mae. V. 
366 The *ilood stream.. sets E. b>' N. x 36 s Tylor Early 


Hist. Alan. xi. 324 The •flood-traditions of remote regions 
of the world. X79x W. Jessop Rep. Riv. IVitham xx 
Regulate the passage of *Flood waters. 1893 G. D. Leslie 
Lett, to ATarco xxiu 144 The gulls .. settled on the meadow 
by the flood-water. x8^ E. Reeves Homexvard Bound 157 
Driving the water agmnsc both banks like a *flood wave. 

8. Special comb., as fiood-anchor, * that which 
the ship rides by daring the flood-tide’ (Adm. 
Smyth) ; flood-arcb, an arch of a bridge under 
which the water flows in time of flood ; flood- 
boards, boards fitted together so as to keep 
out a flood ; flood-bridge, a bridge for use in 
flood-time ; flood-drift, sticks, etc. brought down 
by a flood; flood-flanking (see qiiot.) ; flood- 
land, land covered by water in time of flood; 
flood-loam* Alluvium; flood-mark, the high- 
watermark; flood-plain (see quot.) ; flood-wheel, 
a water wheel ; f flood- womb, the river bed ; flood- 
wood, pieces of wood brought down by a flood ; 
also transf. sxxs^flg. Also Flood-gate, Flood-tide. 

X844 Diet. Trades, v. Anchor, The *flood anchor. 1891 
A. J. Foster Ouse 135 The bridge . . with its long line of 
•flood arches crossing the meadows. 1869 Blackmore 
Loma D. i, His place it is to stand at the gate, attending 
to the *flood-boards grooved into one another. X74X N. 
Riding Rec. VIII. 237 The repairs of the *flood-bridge. 
1869 Blackmore Loma D. viii, I lay down . . with . , some 
•flood-drift combing over me. 1874 Knight Diet. Aleck. 
1 . 8S6/2 * Flood-flanking (Hydraulic Engin.), a mode of 
embanking with stiff moist clay, a x88i Rossetti Spring, 
The drained •flood-lands flaunt their marigold. x88o J. 
Geikie Preh. Europe 22 The ancient loss or •flood- 
loam of the Meuse. 16*2 Malynes Anc. Law-AIerck. 
167 Things found vpon the Seas, or within the •flood-mark. 
x8^ Scott Mann. 11. ix, The tide did now its flood-mark 
gain. 1882 Geikie Text-Bk. Geol. 111. 11. xi. § 3. 383 The 
level tracts or •flood-plain over which a river spreads in 
flood. 15x5 in Rogers Agric. 4 * Prices (1866) III. 564/1, 
1 pr. *flode wheels ‘7/. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xix. 7 Nakened 
shal be the •flod worabe, and the ryueres fro ther welle. 
1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. i. I. 229 The major part 
of the men were what they call here *jiood‘wood, that is, 
of all sizes and heights. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. x, 
Between two bars, where a fog was of rushes, and flood- 
wood. 

Flood (fl»^), tj. [f. prec. sb. Cf. earlier Flede.] 

1 . irans. To cover with a flood ; to inundate. 

1663 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 479 The streets in 

Oxon were all flouded with water. ^48 Relat. Earthq. 
Lima 2 It floods the Out-Skirts of the Town. 1841 
Elphinstone Hist. Jnd. II. 451 The rainy season set in ; 
the whole plain was flooded. 

transf. and fig. 1841 L. Hunt Seer (1864) x The sun- 
shine floods the sky and ^ean. 1855 Stanley Alem. 
Canierb. iti. (1857) x2o Flooding the hedgeless plains . . the 
army . . rolled along. 1882 J. H. Blunt Rf. Ch. Eng, II, 
484 The bookstalls were flooded with Puritan pamphlets. 
18^ QxszsColloq. Currency qa We shall be flooded with 
silver and all gold will go out of circulation. 

tb. To duck (a person) in the river, rare. 

? 14. . Symmie ^ his Brutherxx. in Laing E. P. P. (1822) 
All i>e laddes cryd with a laimim To flud him & to Ayr him. 

2 . To cover or fill with water; to irrigate (grass 
land) ; to deluge (a burning house, mine, etc.) with 
water. Also of rain, etc. : To fill (a river) to over- 
flowing. 

1831 Loudon Encycl. Agric. § 2207 Flooding and warping 
are modes of irrigation, the former for manuring grass 
lands. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. I. 364 On the 
arena of the circus or amphitheatre temporarily flooded. 
1855 Bain Senses 4 ' H*- § 14 A violent storm has 

flooded the rivers. 1883 Manch. Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 It was 
decided yesterday, .to flood the. .Collier>% 

3 . To pour {away, back, out) in a flood. In 
quots.y^’. 7 "are. 

1829 VonBLAUQUi: EngloJtd 1/nder Seven Administr. (1837) 
I. 232 He floods aw.ay his sorrows in private. 1862 Mebivale 
Rom. Emp, (1871) V. xK 60 The lifeblood of the provinces is 
flooded back upon Paris. 1888 Lighthall Vng, Seigneur 28 
The merry girl left me to flood out her spirits on a friend. 

4 . intr. a. Of rain ; To fall in ‘ torrents rare. 
b. To come in ‘floods’ or great quantities ; also 
with lit. and flg. c. Of a river: To overflow. 

1755 L. ILvaus Afid. Brit. Colonies 30 If it floods early, it 
scarce retires within its Banks in a Month. 18x3 Byron 
Giaour xi, ITiough raves the gust, and floods the rain. 
1829 I, Taylor Enthus. x. c68 Discourses, and reports, 
and tracts, that are .. flooding from the religious press. 
a x86x Clough AHsc. Poems, Say not the Struggle xa 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, Comes 
silent, flooding in, the main. x886 J. K. Jerome Idle 
Thoughts 1 8 Thoughts.. flood in upon us. 

6. To suffer from uterine hremorrhage. 

X770 Hewson in Phil. Trans. LX. ^04 To give women, 
who are flooding, considerable quantities of port wine. 

Hence IToo’ded, rioo’dlng* fpl. adjs. Also 
Ploo'dcr. 

1627-61 Feltham Resolves i. liii. 95 They, .pour a plenty 
on the general world .. SorclVj we nickname this .same 
floodding man, when wc call nim by the name of Brave. 
1833 Mrs. Browning BoundVozms (1B50) I. 179 
By the flow Of flooding Nile. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Alid^e (1859) 429 From the flooded floor the water was 
soaking through the scams. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon 
(1855) Ik iv. 76 ‘Pardon*, she exclaimed with., flooded eyes. 
1871 Daily News 30 June, They flooded the consliiuency 
with money., and the result was that the honourable floodcr 
was sent to what is called another place. x88x Mrs. (i 
pRAEO Policy 4 * P, I. X30 Madox had . . saved Calhcart’s 
life in a flooded creek, xSpx Galabin Atidwifery (ed. 2) 
731 Certain women has'C a constitutional proclivity to flood- 
ing. .and have been described as *ilooders*. 


FloodaTjle (fln-dab’l), a. [{. Flood v. + -aildi 
L iable to be flooded, subject to inundation. ^ 
187Z Srtily A’fjw May, The lale rains have fi'eodd iH 
floodable parts of the country. 

Ploodage (flp*d^3). .[f. Flood jj. + .iCLl 

A flooded state, inundation. ■' 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. xii. vi. 164 This place h' -* 
many accidents by floodage and by fire. 1870 
Com. Pleas V. 667 The effect of the milldam .. i«i toau« 
back water, or as it is called, floodage on the land abov- 

Floo*d-ga:te, floo*dg‘a:te. 

1 . sing, and //. A gate or gates that mav be 
opened or closed, to admit or exclude waterj 
the water of a flood ; spec, the lower cates 

a lock, 

ri440 Promp. Parv. 167/2 Flodegate of a mylle, j;'k> 
glocitarium. 15x9 Churchw. Acc. St, Giles, Ktadiu-i 
For a jent next the filode gatis in the North side of tl.t 
said mill lane. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsk. 233 There are placed 
a great pair of Folding doors, or Flood-gates of limber 
cross the river. 2769 Falconer Did. Marine Bmk 
of a dock, a place where the water is confined by dovtble 
flood-^ates. 1781 Chambers' Cycl. s. v. Lock or flV/r, 
Lock is . . a kind of canal inclosed between two gates ; lie 
upper called by workmen the sluice-gate, and the lo^er 
called the flood-gate. 1858 Lardner Hydrosi, etc. iv. (5 
The water in the higher level is confined by a floodgate. 

b. transf. and flg. chiefly in expressions relating 
to rain or tears. 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 72 Hwon je nede moten speken a Ictc- 
wiht, leseS up ower mu'Ses flodjeten, ase me de 5 cl ter 
mulne, and leted adun sone. 1548 Hall Chron., Htn. VI, 
158 b, To set open the fiudde gates of these devises, it was 
thought necessary, to cause some great comocloa and 
rysyng of people. 1592 Shaks. P’en. 4- Ad. 959 Through 
the floud-gates breaks the siluer rain. 1607 Hieros fl'A 

I. 89 It setteth open the very floudgate of Gods wrath. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. JYks. (1660) 109 Let no Antinombn 
stop the floodgates of our eyes. 1663 Cowley Disc. 0 . 
Cromwell (1669) 67 It is God that breaks up the Flood- 
Gates of so general a Deluge. 1781 Cowper rii 

^Vhen wine has. .forced the flood-gates of licentious mirth t 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxvi, The floodgates were 
opened, and mother and daughter wept. 

2 . a. A sluice, b. dial, (see quot. 1886). 

1559 A.ANDRisoNin W. Boys5'rt«</ri7V/;(x792)739M'hea]e5 
..for the drawenge up of the fludgates. 1870 SrusCEOX 
Treas. Dav. Ps. v. 3 It is idle to pull up the flood-gat«cf 
a dry brook, and then hope to see the wheel revolve. iW 
Elworthy IV. Somerset IVord-bk., Flood-gate.aj^xXtflitii 
upon a pole across a stream, so that in flood-time it ns« 
and falls by floating on the water. Its purpose is. .to 
prevent cattle passing when the water is low. 

f 3 . The stream that is closed by or passes throegh 
a flood-gate ; a strong stream, a torrent. Also 
iransf. and flg. Ohs. 

1388 Wyclif Job xxxvi. 27 Which . . schedilh out tcjT.es 
at the licnesse of floodjatis. 1533 Act tiHen. l 
Take . , in fludgate, salmon-pipe, or at the tayle of any wyHc 
or were, .the young fry’. .01, .salmon. 1590 Spesstr /• y* 

II. 1. 43 Of her gored wound . . He . . did the floodgate sw 
With his fatre garment, 1651 C. Cartwricht 

1. 22 My Lord, you let a flood-gate of Arguments out. 

b. attrib. passing into adj. . r i r 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. iii. 56 For my perticukir griefe 1$ c\ 
so flood-gate, and ore-bearing Nature. 

4 . Comb,, as flood-gate iron (see Quot. 1835I. 
1783 in Boswell yohnson (1848) 721/2 * Sir .said he, '1 
the great Twalmley, who invented the 
iron 1833 J, Holland Alanuf. Afetal II. . 

[bo.x-iron] is made hollow, for the reception of a * 
and with, reference to the contrivance by w’hich the nc 
is shut in, has been called the floodgate iron. . 

Flood-hatcll. [see Hatch.] A frameworl; 0 
boards sliding in grooves, to be raised in time 0 
flood ; a sluice, floodgate. ///. and flg. 

1587 Turberv. A/iV. 4 -,S'<»««. (1837)299, 1 cannot hue » >■ 
doe sloppe, the floudhalch of your frcnuly brook. 15^ 
Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 26 Let downe 
floud-hatches of all spectators eies. x8o6 
Pindar) Trisiia Wks. 18x2 V. 340, I close the 
of your praise. 1807 Vancouver Agrie. 

At the end .. another flood-hatch is fixed on a level 
the bed of the river. x88o in JV. Cornw. Gloss. 

Flooding (flr*dig), vhl. sb. [sce + -ih‘<'' ^-J . 

1 . The action of the vb. F'lood; an instance 0 • 

*799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 166 Rivers, 

their flooding, have, .formed the richest and deepest 
b. //. Floods. In quots./^.: Fullness, super 
abundance. , 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. Ep. .K-ir 

sorrows' for the jewel that was lost, in the 
joy for the Cabinet that w.as left. 1854 Mrs. 1 tt' ( jjr 
Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 18 Tliy body heave 
the golden floodings of thine hair ! . 

2 . A popular term for uterine hajmorrliag^r 'i' 

in connexion with parturition. nivn') 

17x0 * 1 *. Fuller Pharm, E.xlemp. 299, I ' b “ \v*LLt« 
means advise it to any.. apt to Iiouding. . .. 

in Hulmc tr. Moquht.Tandon ii. iii. 162 
rhage. .which from their severity are termed iIoogj • _ 

Floodless (fltf dles), a. [f. Flood + 
AVithout water. ^ ^ 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii- in- kaye T - 
flood-less Foord the Failhfull Legions pass. sCsx J. tvree* 
{WaXtT V.) Mertq-.lVhety^'-Ferry Bij, Weg-at from 
dikes floodlcs fle^ to 'iVent. , 1 A 

rioodlet (flu-dla). [f. as jircc. + -I W-J 
little flood. 


; Bailey Spirit Leg. in AfysJieMc.qi itch 

Sinde ; Or Brahmapootra, fling 0 er bordering m 


annual floodlets fruitfui. 
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FLOOR. 


Floodometer [f. as prec. + 

-(o)meter.] An instrument for ascertaining the 
height of a flood. 

x88o Times 17 Sept. 8/5 The floodometer at the county 
bridge registered 8 ft. of ‘ fresh’ this noon, and, with falling 
rain, the water is still rising. 

Floo*d-ti*de, [f. Fxood .rA + Tide,] The rising 
or inflowing tide : == Flood sb. i, 

1719 _De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iv. 75 They had .. the 
flood'tide with them. 1841 Marrvat Poacher xxxviii, The 
flood-tide has made almost an hour, and we must sail at the 
first of the ebb. 

i86x Tr’ekch Comm. Ep. 7 Churches 77 It seemed 
as if the flood-tides of a thankful love would never ebb. 
x_874Mori.ey CompromiseiiZZC) 34 We have been, .oh a flood 
tide of high profits and a roaring trade. 

tFloody (flo-di), a. Obs. Also 5 flady, 6 
floudy, fluddy. [f. Flood sb. + -y 1.] Pertain- 
ing to the flood, i. e. to the river or to the sea. 

c\6fl.o Pallad. on Hush. i. 372 Stone tiburUme, or floody 
columbyne. X483 Cath. Angl. 136/2 Fludy,^r/wfa//r. 1599 
Nashe Lpiten Stnfpe Wks. (Grosart) V. 232 To chaunt . . 
an excelsitude of this monarchall fluddy Induperator [red 
herring]. 

Flook: see Fluke. 

Flookan, booking’ (flu-kan, -iq). Mining. 
Also 9 fluc(c)aii. [Ot unknown origin ; app. not 
Celtic.] a. A cross-course or transverse vein com- 
posed of clay. b. (See quot. 1S69.) 

1728 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 403 The Load is 
frequently intercepted by the crossing of a Vein of Earth, 
or Stone . , This transient Load is by the Miners term’d 
a Flocking. 1807 Carne ibid. XCVII, 293 A floofcan 
was discovered . . which cut the lode at an angle of 45®. 
X869 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria 6ix Flucan or Eloohan, 
a sort gf clayey substance, often found against the walls of 
a quartz reef, and accompanying cross-spurs and slides. 

Floor (fld®!),!^.^ Forms: ifldr, 3flor, 4-7flore, 
fl.our(e, 5-6, 9 iiiai. flur(e, 6 Sc. fluire, (6 floy- 
yre), 6-7 fl.oar(e, 6-8 flower, 7 floore, 7- floor. 
[OE.^Jr str. masc. and fern., corresponds to MDu., 
mod.Du. v/oerj MHG. viuor masc, and fern. (mod. 
Ger. j^ur fern, field, plain, masc. floor), ON. 
floor of a cowstall OTeut. *J?orU’S pre-Teut. 
*J>idnt-s or *pidrn-s. Cf. OIr. Idr, Welsh Ilawr 
of same meaning pre-Celtic *//n?*-.] 

1. In a house or other structure. 

1 . The layer of boards, brick, stone, etc. in an 
apartment, on which people tread j the under surface 
of the interior of, a room. 

Beovjulf Tss (Gr.) On fagne flor feond treddode. c888 
K. ,ffiLFREO Boeth, !, He sefeoll niwol of dune on \>a. flor. 
c X2O0 Ormin 15566, & all he warrp ut i h® flor he bordess & 
te sillferr. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 288 pe flor to brae vnder 
hem. a xaoo Isumbras 653 The knyghtes. .fande the golde 
right in the flore. 1528 Lynoesay Dreme 13 Sumtyme, 
playand fairsis on the flure. i68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 
1x6 They dig an hole in the floar of their house. 17x8 
Freethinker^o, 17 f 8 She .. walks two or three Turns in 
a Fret over the Floor. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, He 
threw his glove upon the floor of the church, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. I. v. 40 The stone floor was dark with moisture. 

b. In extended sense : The base of any cavity ; 
the bottom of a lake, sea, etc. 

azooo Satan 318 (Gr.) Flor attre wcol. cis86 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lxxvhi. vi. Where the deepe did show his 
sandy flore. 1844 Emerson Lcct. New Eng. Wks. (Bohn) 
1. 268 They would know the worst, and tread the floor of hell, 
1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iii. 48 The tongue forms the floor 
of the mouth, 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 2 Found under- 
neath the floors of caves. 

f c. metonymically. Those who sit on the floor, 
as opposed to those who occupy elevated seats in 
token of rank or dignity. Obs. 

1655-62 Gurnall Chr. in Arm, (1669) 296/2 We are in 
their condition and rank, being of the floor and lowest of 
the people. 1683 R. North in State Trials (1811) IX. 193 
Differences between him [the lord mayor) and the aldermen 
on the one side, and the floor or livery’ men on the other. 

2 . The framework or structure of joists, etc. sup- 
porting the flooring of a room. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 160 Floor, in Carpentry’, it is 
as well taken for the Fram’d work of Timber, as the Board- 
ing over it. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 220 Bridging 
Floors, floors in which bridging joists are used. 1858 Sim- 
MONDS i>ict. Trade, Floor, the timber, bricks &c. of the 
platform, .on which the planks or flooring is laid. 

b. Applied to the ceiling of a room, in its rela- 
tion to the apartment above. Also iransf. of the 
sky. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. v. i. 58 Looke how the floore of 
heauen Is thick tnlayed with pattens of bright gold. 1603 
"HoLisMio Plutarch's lidor. 931 Sticking up a broch or spit 
. .to the floore over head, 1^7 Bowen Virg. /Eneid t. 287 
Then Cajsar .. Bounding his throne by Ocean, his fame by 
the firmament floor. 

3 . Naiit. a. (see quot. 1867), f b. The deck, 
c. pl.—Jioor-iiinbers. 

a 1618 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 18 We have given longer 
Floares to our Ships, then in elder times, and better bearing 
under Water. 1683 Hacke Collect. Orig. Voy.(y.^<i) I. 37 
We took up our Water Cask from out of the Main Hatch to 
the Floor, and cleared the Timbers amid-Ships. 1805 D. 
Steel Naz>al Archil. 378 In the Royal Navy .. the floors 
are bolted through the keelson and keel. 1867 Smyth 
SailoPs IVord-bl-., Floor, the bottom of a vessel on each 
side of the kelson ; but strictly taken, it is only so much of 
her bottom as she rests upon when aground. Ibid,, Floors 
or Floor-Timhcrs. 


• 4 . In legislative assemblies, the part of the house 
where the members sit, and from which they speak. 

Hence Jig. The right of speaking; as to get or 
obtain the Jloor. To take the Jloor-. to get up to 
address a meeting ; to take part in a debate ; said 
also of taking part in a dance. Chiefly U.S. 

1774 J. Q. Adams in Fasn. Lett. {1876) 12 , He came upon 
the floor, and asked a member, ‘What state are you now 
in?’ 1804 Pitt Speeckesix^/^ IV; 354 The right honour- 
able gentleman on the floor. 18x1 B. Rush in J. Q. Adams’ 
JVhs. (1854) IX. ^8 twte. It blazed forth . . in the year 1776 
upon the floor of Congress. x8x6 Pickering Voc.s.v., To 
get the Jloor \ that is, to obtain an opjxirtunity of taking: 
part in a debate. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. I. vii. 
99 We returned to our seats again ; and after refreshing . . 
again ‘took the floor*. 1880 McCarthy Own Times III. 
xlvi.391 The Conservatives get what American politicians 
call ‘the floor*. 1885 ManeJt. Exam, xs May 6/t Saunter- 
ing boldly up the floor of the House. 1886 Lit, World 
(U.S.) II Dec. 4^/r The President took the floor to second 
the above resolutions. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. I. xii. 
157 The senator from Minnesota has the floor. Ibid. I. xiii. 
177 The member ivho first ‘obtMns the floor*, 
b. In Courts of Law (see quot.). 

1867 Wharton Law Lex, (ed. 4), Floor of the court, the 
part of the court between the judges and the first row of 
counsel. Parties who appear in person stand there. 

5 . A set of rooms and landings in a house on the 
same or nearly the same level ; a story. See First- 
FLOOR. 

1585 Higins funius* NomenclaioriZx Tristega..2cnhoy\se 
of three sollers, floores, stories or lofts one ouer another. 
x6xx B. JoNSON Catiline 1. i, He that, building, stayes at 
one Floore or the second, hath erected none. t75x Johnson 
Rambler No. i6x p 5 The lodgers on the first floor had 
stipulated that (etc.). 1830 Tennyson Mariana vi, Old 

footsteps trod the upper floors. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. 
II. 330 Many buildings, .are let in floors to mechanics. 

It. A level space or area. 

6 . An artificial platform, or levelled space, for the 
carrying on of some industry, esp. threshing. Cf. 
ihreshing-Jloor. f Rarely, a structure to walk over. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 17 He feormaS his bernes flore. 
c 1300 A'. Alts. 610^ Of hurdles of bruggen they made flores. 
And so they wente into the mores, c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) 
xvlii. 83 pan hai gader J>e fruyt and . . layez it apon a flure 
til it becom blakk and runkled. 1573 Barf.t Alv. F 721 
A floore where come is threshed^ area. 1702 in Lend. Gaz. 
No, 3790/4 Every Cistern Kiln^ Floor, Room, or other 
Place . . made use of for the Wetting or Sleeping of Com. 
*775 Romans Hist. Florida x66 One or two platforms., 
called drydng floors. 1884 C. T. Davis Bricks, 7 'iles, etc. 
v. (1889) 128 The ‘floors*., the level places where the 
bricks are moulded, 1888 Lockwood’s Diet. Mech. Engin., 
Floor, the sand bed of a foundry is termed the floor. 
fig. 178a CowRER Expost. 302 Where flails of oratory 
thresh the floor. 

b. Ivans/. The com, etc. placed on a ^ floor \ 
In Malting, A batch or quantity of grain laid at 
one time for steeping, a ‘ piece \ 

1382 Wyclif Ruth Hi. 2 In this ny^t he wynnewith the 
flore of his barli. 1832 W. Champion Maltster’s Guide 43 
The turning of his floors or pieces, by which alone the 
proper form^ of the root can be acquired. 1876 Wvllib in 
Encycl. Brit. IV, 268 Each steeping is called a ‘floor* or 
piece, and must be laid in succession according to age. 

7 . A naturally level space or extended surface. 
Also the ground ipbs. exc. dial^. 

7^x400 Morte Arth. jiso With he drowghte of he daye 
alle drye ware h® flores ! 1555 'E.dbu D ecades The vpper 
crust or floure of the earth. 1637 Miltou L ycidas x6j Sunk 
though he be beneath the watery floor. 1692 Ray Dissol. 
World III. V. (1693) 302 Great Banks or Floors of Earth. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past, vi. 25 His rosie Wreath was . . 
Bom by the tide of Wine, and floating on the Floor. 1820 
Shelley Cloud. 47 The moon Glides glimmering o’er my 
fleece-like floor. 1839 Loncf, Celestial Pilot 3 Down in 
the west upon the ocean floor, 1865 Garland in yml. Roy. 
Inst, Cornw. Apr. 48 Floor, a grass meadow. 1871 L. 
Stephen Ptaygr, Eur. ix. (1S94) 198 Forests of pine rise 
steeply from the meadow floor. 

+ 8. An area or region. Obs~^ 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 255 Both of them [visibles and 
audibles] spread themselves in Round, and fill a whole 
Floare or Orbe vnto certaine Limits. 

’h 9 . =Bedj//. 8 . Obs. rare. [Cf. MHG. vhtor 
sown field.] 

1600 SuRFLET Countrie Fartne 11. iv. 206 Of the disposing 
or appointing of the floores of the kitchin garden. 

III. 10 . A surface on which something rests ; 
a foundation. ? Obs. 

1556 WiTHALS Diet. (156^ 39b/i A flore, or foundacion, 
wherevpon buildynge is set. 1768 Smeaton Reports (1797) 
I. 330 'The arches 1 would recommend are of 12 feet wide, 
and 6 feet from the floor to the springer. 

11 . The stratum upon which a seam of coal, etc. 
immediately lies. 

1869 R. B, Smyth Goldf. Victoria 611 Floor, a false 
bottom, with washdirt lying on it. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 
235 Vegetable remains are also met with in rocks beneath 
the coal, forming what is called the floor. 1883 in Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Minings.^, 

IV. A layer = B ed III. 

12 . A layer, a stratum ; a horizontal course. 

X692 Ray Dissol. World 11. iv. (1732) 127 Many Beds or 

Floors of all kinds of Sea-Shells. 1778 Pryce Min, Comub. 
321 A Floor is a bed of Ore in a Lode. 185* Richardson 
Geol. i. 7 In the case of tin it occasionally spreads out into 
a flat mass, technically called a floor. 

13 . A unit of measurement used for embankment 
work (see quots.). 

X707 Mortimer Hush, xv. 309 Banks are measured by the 


i .Floor, which is eighteen Foot square and one deep. 1797 
Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XV. 148 A floor of earth is 
twenty feet square, and one foot deep. 1877 in N. JV, Line. 
Gloss. [= 400 cubic feet], 

V. atirib. and Comb. 

14 . Simple attrib., as floor area, 'joist, level, 'tile, 

2887 Pall Mall G. 9 Nov. 13/2 The .. *floor area of the 

large hall having been fully occupied. 2859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede 183 A difficulty about a *floor-joist or a window- 
frame. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 127 The 
steps and *floor levels. x894/i«//77/aryAug. 41 'Ihe •floor- 
tiles of these hearths, .have been burnt white, 

15 . Special comb., as floor-arch (see quot.) ; 
floor-bank (see quot, 1750) ; floor-board, a board 
used for flooring, also attrib. ; so floor-boarding ; 
floor-frame, (a) the framework of the floor in a 
vessel ; {/) U.S. the main frame of the body of 
a railway-carriage underneath the floor ; floor- 
guide, floor-hanger (see quots.) ; floor-head, 
{a) the upper end of one of the floor-timbers 
in a vessel; {h) (see quot. 1867); floor-hollow 
(see quot.) ; floor-lamp, one that stands on the 
floor ; floor-layer, U.S. a workman who lays down 
floors; floor-laying, the operation oflayingdown 
floors ; floor-light (see quot.) ; floor-pipe, a 
hot-air pipe laid along the floor of a conservatory ; 
floor-plan, (fl) Shipbuilding (see quot. 1867) ; {F) 
Arch, (seequot. 1874) ; floor-plate, (a) Shtpbuild' 
f«^(see quot. 1883) ; (b) Mech. 'Engin. —foot-plate ; 
floor-riband (see quots.) ; floor-rider (see quot.) ; 
floor-sweep (see quot.) ; floor-timber(s (see 
quot. 1867); floor-walker, C/! i’. = Shop- walker ; 
floorward a., directed towards the floor; floor- 
ward(E adv., towards the floor. 

1884 Knight Did. Mech. IV. 349A *Eloor Arch, an arch 
with a flat extrados. 2750 Ellis Mod. Husbandm. I. i. 93 
What we cal! a *Flower-bank ; that is, some earth that lies 
next the hedge, thrown over the roots with aspade..sothat 
with the first Original or first raised Flower-bank, the whole 
Rise of Earth is not above a foot. 2805 Priest in Young's 
Ann. Agric. XLIII. 586 The ditches will he filled up, 
so as to form what are called floor-banks. i88t Young 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 146 *Floor boards are, or 
ought to be, an inch in thickness. 2884 Health Exhib. 
Catat. 83/2 Parts of a Solid Floor of fire-proof construction, 
with a floor-board surface. 2807 Hutton Cottrse Math. II. 
84 In *Floor-boarding, take the length of the room for one 
dimension, and the breadth for the other, [etc.]. X775 

Falck Day’s Diving Vessel 4 A •Floor frame of six 
beams athwart ship. 2855 Ogilvie Suppl.j *Floor.guide in 
ship-building, a narrow flexible piece of timber placed be- 
tween the floor-riband and the keel. 1884 Knight Diet. 
Mech. IV. 349/1 *Floor Hanger, a shaft bearing fastened to 
the floor. 2769 Falconer Did. MarineixyZ^), Rung./ieads 
..the upper ends of the floor-timbers, which are.. more pro- 
perly called “floor-heads. 1856 R. H. Dana Seamen’s Friend 
5 When the ballast is iron, It is stowed up to the floor- 
heads. 2867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., Floor-head, the third 
diagonal, terminating the length of the floors near the bilge 
of the ship, e 1850 Rudim.Navig. (Weale) xx%* Floor hollotv, 
the inflected curve that terminates the floor next the keel, 
and to which the floor-hollow mould is made. 1S92 Daily 
News 21 Nov. 2/6 The home demand, for telescope “floor 
lamps is still growing. 2863 Boston (Mass.) frul. 10 May 
4/6 The newly formed union of “floor-layers. 2884 Health 
Exhib. Catal.Bs/x Improved method of “Floor-laying with- 
out nails. 2884 Knight />»(■/. Mech. IV. 349/r *Floor-l{ght, 
a frame with glass panes in a floor. 16^ Evelyn JCal. 
Hort. (ed. 8) 162 The fresh Air . . circulating thorow the 
Orifice of the “Floor-pipe. 2867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., 
*Floor-pians, longitudinal sections, whereon are repre- 
sented the water-lines andribhand-Iines. 2874 Knight D/V/. 
Mech, I. 889/r Floor-plan . . (Architecture) a horizontal 
section, showing the thickness of the walls and partitions, 
the arrangement of the passages, apartments, and openings 
at the level of the principal, or receiving floor of the house. 
2869 Sir E. j. Reed Shipbuild, xix. 407 The “floor-plates 
are now required to extend to a perpendicular height up 
the bilges of twice the depth of the floors amidships. 2883 
W. C. Russell SailoVs Lang., Floorplates, formerly 
plates in the bottom of an iron ship corresponding with the 
floor-timbers in wooden ones. 2888 Lockwood's Did. 
Mech. Engin., Floor plates, foot plates. CX850 Rudim, 
Navig. (^Veale) 218 *Floor riband, the riband next 
below the floor-heads which supports the floors. 2867 
Smyth Sailods Word-bk., *Floor-riders, knees brought in 
from side to side over the floor ceiling and kelson, to sup- 
port the bottom, if bilged or weak, for heavy cargo, c 2850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 119 *Floor-sweeps, the radii that 
sweep the heads of the floors. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. ii. 2 They lay the Rungs, called “floore timbers., 
thwart the keele. 2867 Smyth Sailods^ Word-bk., Floors 
ox Floor-Timbers, those parts of the ship’s timbers which 
are placed immediately across the keel. 2884 Mdnor 
(Dakota) 30 July, These Boston merchants stationed 

their "floor-walkers at the place appointed by the Philadel- 
phia agent. 2887 Pall Mall G. 22 Mar. 12/r A constantly 
repeated “floor-ward glance of bashfulness and modesty. 
2W3 Reader 21 Oct. 502 He is bundled down “floonvards. 
Floor, sb.^ colloq. [f. Floor v.'\ Something 
that * floors * or discomfits one; also, a fatal blunder 
(in a calculation, etc.). / « \ 

2842 R. W. Church Let. si Mar. in Brfe 4 
The Heads show that they feel it rather a floor for the pre 
sent. 2846 Ibid. 64 We may be caught out m some Hoor . 

Floor ("flo®j\ V. ff. Floor sb.^] 

1. /rarts. To cover or fnmish vvilh a 
floors, in various senses of the word ; to pave. 



PLOORAGE. 


FLORA. 


yng the lofte per v dies. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxi. 
(1887) 114 (He) must have his ground flowred so.. as in 
wrastling not hard^ to fall on. 1660 Pepys Diary 4 Sept., 
Looking over the joiners, flooring my dining-room, 1698 
Fryer Acc, E. Ind. P. 226 [Persia] is floored with 
vast Sands pent in by the surrounding Sprouts of Taurus. 
X78Z CowPER Expost, 16 Fiery suns.. and oceans floored 
with ice. 1807 Vakcouver Agric. Devon (1813) 473 The 
feeding and sleeping place floored with fiat stones. 2823 
Exaffiiner ^42/2 The pit was floored over to the height of 
the stage. 1857 B. Taylor Northern Trav. in. (1858) 38 
Thick fir forests, floored with bright-green moss, 
b. To form, or serve as, the floor of, 

1639 G. Daniel Ecclus, i. 4 The Sands which floore the 
Sea. x854' Hooker Himalayan Jmls. II. xviii. 44, 300 
feet of deposit, which once floored its valleys. 

2. To bring to the floor or ground ; to knock 
down in boxing; to bring do^vn (game). ' To he 
floored (of a horseman) : to have a fall. 

x642 Lane, Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 79 He commanded 
them all to shoote at once, and flore the enemie, if possible 
they could. x8i2.S'/<7r^r>(^A/ir^. XXXIX. iSCrib. .floored 
him with a blow of great strength. xSad Ibid, New Ser. 
XVII.' 270 My friend was floored, and Mr. Leader, .rode 
over him. X829 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 10 My 
wild swan, that I floored yesterday. 1866 Seedohm 
Reformers iv. § 4 Whereupon the poor boy was forthwith 
floored then and there, and flogged, 
b. slang, (See quot.) 

x8i2 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict.y Floor'd^ a person who is so 
drunk, as to be incapable of standing, is said to be floor’d. 

3. In various figurative uses, colloq, 

a. To confound, nonplus; to flabbergast, puzzle. 
In schoolboy slang, To be or get floored*, to grow 
confused, be at a loss, fail, break down. 

X840 Ld. Beaconsfield in Corr.w. Sister (1SZ6) 358 My 
facts flabbergasted him, as well as. .Hume, who was ludi- 
crously floored. X857 Hughes Tom Brown it. iv, ‘ If you 
hadn't been floored yourself now at first lesson.’ Ibid. 11. v, 
‘ He’s never going to get floored.* 1886 Ruskin Prseieriia 
I. 359 The consummate manner in which I had floored our 
tutor. 

b. To overcome in any way; to beat, defeat, 
prove too much for. To floor the odds (see quot. 

1893)- 

X827 Lytton Pelham xxx, It is very singular that you 
who play so much better should not have floored him 
yesterday evening. X834 J. H. Newman in Lett. (1893) II. 
22 I am floored as to the professorship. 1836 Ld. Beacons- 
field in Corr. w, Sister{.xZZ^) 50, I was'the only man who 
could floor O’Connell. xSSz Daily Tel. 16 Nov, 3/5 The 
odds were, nevertheless, floored from an unexpected quarter. 
X893 Farmer Slangy Floor (Racing), When a low-priced 
hor.se pulls off the event in the face of the betting, it is said 
to floor the odds, 

Q. To do thoroughly, get through (a piece of 
work) successfully. To floor a paper ( Univ. slang) : 
to answer every question in it. 

x8s2 Bbisted s Years in Eng, Univ. 1 . 186 Our best classic 
had not time to floor the paper. x86x Hughes Tom Broion 
at Oxf, X. 83 I’ve nearly floored my little-go work. 

d. To empty, finish (a bottle, etc,). 

1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristo/h. Acharnians v. ii, I was 
the first man that floored his gallon. x86x Hughes Tam 
Brown at Oxf. xxiv. (1889) 228, I have a few bottles of old 
wine left ; we may as well floor them. 

e. intr.l To commit a fatal blunder. 

*835 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 97 We floored so 
miserably at the Reformation, that [etc.], 
i: 4:, trans, * To bring forward in argument, to 
table* (Jam.). Obs.~^ 

a 1687 M’Ward Conie/idings (1723) 177, I know not . . 
whom your Proposal . . strikes ag-ainst ; save that you floor 
it, to fall on some, whom you mind to hit right or wrong. 

5. To place itpon (something) as a floor. 

1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. xiii. 68 The doctrine of a 
Heaven, floored upon a firmament, or placed in the upper 
air. 

6 . Aid slang. To hang in the lowest row on the 
walls of a picture-gallery. 

1884 American Vlll. 376 One R.A. is ‘skied’ and 
another ‘ floored ’. 

FlOOrage (floo-red^). rare—^. [f. as prcc. + 
-AGE.] Floors collectively, amount of flooring. 

1734 tr. Rollin’sAnc. Hist. (1827) II. ill. 147 All this floor- 
age was contrived to keep the moisture of the mould from 
running away. 

Floor-cloth., flooTcloth. 

1. A fabric for covering floors ; chiefly applied to 
substitutes for carpeting, as oilcloth, linoleum, 
etc. 

1746 W’^ATSON in Phil, Trans. XLIV. 716 A thick Carpet, 
in«;tead of a Floor-cloth, is liable to prevent the Success of 
this Experiment. rtiSxS Miss Rose in G. Rose Diaries 
(i860) II. 7^ The floor-cloth in the entrance-hall was 
taken up- 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Our Parish vii, It was 
a neat, dull little house . . with new, narrow floorcloth in the 
passage. 

2. A housemaid*s cloth for washing floors. 

xBst [See File sb."]. (In common use in England.) 

Hence FlooT-cloth., flooTcloth. ti., to cover with 

floorcloth. Also, PlooT-clothed ppl, a. 

1838 Dickens Nick, Nick, xvi, He found himself In a litilc 
fioor-clothcd room. 1844 — Mart. Chuz.xx, It was floor- 
clothed all over. 

Floored (flOajd),///. a. [f. Floor v. -f -ed.] 

1. Provided with a floor. 

1552 Hui-orr, Floored or dressed with IxJurdes, contahi’ 
latus. 1609 HoLiAsn Arum, Marcell.^g They passed over 
the river upon a floored bridge of ships. 1809 Southey in 
(?. Rei\ II. 56 Till the natives live in floored houses. 
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2. Brought to the ground, overthrown ; also Jig. 
overpowered, done for. 

. iBzi Byron is Dec. in Moore Life^ Leif. (1833) HI. 301 
The usual excuse of floored equestrians. x8s7 Dickens 
Lett. 7 Feb. (1880) II. ii Wardour was in a floored condition. 

Floorer (flo-TOj). [f. as prec. + -EH 1.] One 
who or that which floors. 

1. One who or that which brings down to the 
floor or ground ; esj. a knock-down blow. 

*795 Potter Diet. Cant (ed. 2), Floorers^ fellows who 
throw persons down, after which their companions . . rob 
them in the act of lifting them up, x8xo Moore Tom Crib's 
Mem. (ed. 5) 5^ Singling him from all her flash adorers, 
Shines in his hits, and thunders in his floorers. X836-48 
B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Acharnians 11. ii. 33 Strike, O 
strike the precious rascal ! He shall have a floorer dealt 
him ! 

2. Something which floors in a figurative sense 
(see Floor v. 3 ), e.g. unexpected news of an un- 
pleasant nature, a decisive argument orretort, a ques- 
tion which utterly embarrasses one, a poser. Also 
in university slang, a question or paper too hard to 
be mastered. 

1837 T. Hook fad: Brag xxii, ‘Well*, said Jack, ‘that’s 
a floorer, and no mistake*. 1867 J. Hatton Tallanis of B. 
Iviii, This case is a floorer to me. 1870 Brewer Diet. 
Phrase Fable, Floorer, In the University we say, ‘ That 
paper or question was a floorer*. 1875 Miss Braddon 
Hostages to Fort. xiv. 227, I didn’t know the news would 
be such a floorer. 

Flooring (floo*rig),z/^/. jA £f. as prec, + -ing^.] 
The action of the vb. Floor. 

1. The action of flooring or laying down a floor. 

1632 Sherwood, A flooring with plankes or boords, p>lanck-‘ 

age. X703 Moxom Mech. Exerc. 149 Of Flooring of Rooms. 
1866 Law Reports Com. Pleas 163 The plaintiff is . . the 
patentee of certain buckle plates used for bridge flooring. 

2. concr. The floor of a room, etc. ; also, the 
materials of which it is made. 

xbzgWcyrsQ'tiArchit.xxiRelig. lYotton.iib'j2)6^ Mosaique 
is. .ot most use in pavements and floorings. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 237 To pitch the waxen Flooring some con- 
trive. X7S4 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess. Bute 23 
June, The ceiling and flooring are in good repair. x86x 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf iv, The Captain, Miller, and 
Blake who had many notions as to the flooring, lines, and 
keel of a racing boat. X87S W. S. Hayward Love agst. 
World i, The polished oak flooring. 

b. A natural floor ; a stratum. 

■ 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 262 To smooth the Surface of 
th’ unequal Ground; Lest crack’d with Summer Heals the 
flooring flies. 1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volnefs Vmv U. S. 
47 The flooring of the Miami and Clay Rivers. x8s7 Living- 
stone Trav. xxii. 428 Sandstone rock . . forms the flooring 
of the country. 

3. Malting. The operation of spreading the grain 
on the malt-floor, and treating it there in the re- 
quired manner. 

X830 Ure Diet. Arts Afaliing. .the couching, sweating, 
and flooring. 1885 H. Stopes Afalt xLx, 344 Flooring, this 
is also called spireing. 

4. The action of knocking down or throwing to 
the ground. 

X819 Moore Tom Crib's Afem. Pref. (ed. $) p. xii, Cross- 
buttocking . . being as indispensable an ingredient, as 
nobbing, flooring, &c. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as flooring-beam, -board, 
-stone, -timber ; flooring-clamp (see quot.). 

1847-6 H. Miller First Impr. v. (1857) 81 “Flooring 
beams connect the walls of a skeleton building. x88i 
Young Every Alan his own Aleckanic § 173 “Flooring 
boards lor, per square. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech. I. 889/1 
* Flooring-clamp, an implement for closing up the joints of 
flooring-boards. 1671 J. Webster Aletallogr. vii. 117 
Quarries of Slone., where they get “flooring-stones for 
paving of houses. 

Floorish, obs, form of Flourish. 

Floorless (flooles), a. [f. Floor sb, + -less.] 
Flaving no floor, without a floor. 

1847 in Craig. X857 Fraser's Alag, LVI. 464 A roofless, 
floorless house, 

t Floorth. Obs. In 5-6 florthe. [f. Floor sb. 
-f--TH.] = Floor 

1303 K, Brunne Handt. Synne 6184 p>'S persone lay 
and lokede furj» Vn tyl a cofre yn Je florthe. 1494 
Fabyan Citron, v, xcix. 73 Y» savd Goothis, by crafty & 
false meanes, caused y* florthe of the sayd Chambre to falle. 
1592 IVill of Amyas (Somerset Ho.),' A salt cole, .wt a salle 
florth. 1530 Palsgr. 609/3 This florthe is well leavelled. 

Floorwise rare—', [f. Floou 

sb. + -WISE.] As on a floor. 

1840 Mrs. Browning Drama of E.rile Wks. 1889 I. 29 
While our feet .struck glories. .Which we stood on floorwise, 
Platfonned in mid-air. 

Flop (flpp), sb. colloq. and dial. [See the vb., 
and cl. Flap rA] 

1. The action of the vb. Flop; tlie heavy dull 
sound produced by ‘ flopping 

1823 Moor Suffolk Words s.’v., * 111 gi ycow a flop.* 1854 
L. Lloyd Scandinavian Aeiz\ II. 27X, I was .startled by 
something descending, with a great flop, on to my hat. 
1882 Pall ATall G. ii Oct. 5 The flop of a water-rat or the 
whirr of the grey-hen. 

b. A noise resembling this. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 33 Slufiing his finger into 
his mouth and pulling it out suddenly, with what he. .called 
a flop, 

‘ t 2 . Flap sb. i b. Ohs. 

2662 Rump Songs it. 3 To give us a Flop with a Fox-tail. 


3 . dial. A mass of thin mud. Also Iramj 

1844 W. Barnes Poems Rural Life Gloss -cu r 

Fox Jnil. =3 .iug. (18S2) 276 The oven where the 
[molten metal] was shut up for six weehs to cool ‘ 

4. U.S. college slang, (see quot.) 

i8si B. H. Hall CoUege Words, s.v., Any ‘ cute' petfor 
ance by which a man is sold [deceived] is a good Soa ' " 

5. atirib. and. Comb., in various words in which 
Jlop is a variant oijlap ; sps.Jlop-ear, .cared, .mioil. 
Also flop-damper, flop-wing (sec quots.). 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 889/1 *Plcf.damfcr, a stow 
or furnace damper which rests by its weight in open crs\t:t 
position. 1879 CasselLs Teclm. Educ. IV. The'di 
English hog with "‘flop’ ears. 1880 JIiss Braddos Wi- 
ns / am lii, A brace of ’(lop-eared setters bounding befori 
him. 1604 Meeting 0/ Gallants 15, I love to heare lalts 
when a merrie corpulent Host bandies them out of his *1100. 
mouth. 1883 SwAiNSoN Prov. A'aiites Birds 184 Lapwir- 
iVaneUns wr/g-nr/si.. -Flopwing. 

Flop hhd i’d- colloq. [The vb. s'.em 

so used.] With a flop, with a flopping noise. 

1728VANBR.& CiD. Prov. Husb. i. i. 14 D.Twn came I flop 0’ 
my Fence all along in the Channel. 1863 Kingsley ii'nfcr 
Bab. iii. The beetles fell flop into the water. 1883 E 
PENNELL-ELMHiRSTCyYfrwZr/r«/^r 5 /i. j77Reynarddas}ic(! 
out flop against the only hound on that .side of the tree. 
a 1887 J EFFERiES Field * 5 - Hedgerow 177 ‘ Bailed if he didn’t 
fall into the pond, flop 1 ’ 


Flop V. colloq. and dial, [onomatopceie 
var. of Flap v., the change of vowel indicating 
a duller or heavier sound.] 

1. intr. To swing or sway about heavily and 
loosely; =Flapz/. 5. 

x6o2 Marston Ant, ^ Mel. v. Wks. 1856 1 . 60 A huslacd 
..with a bush of furs on the ridge of his chinne, readi««iil 
to flop into his foming chaps. 1838 Holloway Provincial 
isms, S.V., ‘The sail flops against the mast.’ 18S3 K. W. 
Hamilton in Harpers Mag. 845/1 One side [of a wit 
umbrella] flopped dejectedly. 

2. To move clumsily or heavily ; to move with 
a sudden bump or thud. Of a bird: To flap the 
wings heavily. Also with away, doxvn, over, etc. 

1692 [See Flopping], 2827 Clare Sheph, Cal. 4 They flop 
on heavy wings away. 1850 P. Crook WarofHatsi,’^ Then 
flopping on his seat., he sink.s. 2859 Mrs. Carlylf-Z^^Z-JH- 
J3 He flopped over on his side, quite stiff and unconscous. 
1870 H. Smart Race for Wife x, She flopped down on her 
knees, and implored for mercy. 2879 BonnAM-wmiuM 
Roraima 105 Tortoises floppedT into the water. 2887 Brsw 
The WoPld went 2. 7 Blue water over your head, and the 
whales flopping around your grave. 2887 Lady Brassey n 
LastVoy. ix. 222 A. .grey sea flopping up onourweatherbov. 

b. fig. To flop over : to make a sudden change 
in one's attitude or behaviour. 

2892 Nation (N. Y.) 6 Oct. 268/3 His [Sardou's] characters 
.. flop over and act in a way quite the reverse ofwhaJ'** 
had a right to expect. , , , 

3. Ivans. To throw suddenly, generally with the 
additional notion ofmakinga bump or thud. Also 


with doTV/tf in, etc. . , 

2823 Moor Suffolk Words s. v., ‘A floppt his affectms 
on such a one. 2836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xx.wni, ► 
flopped her.self into the standing bed*place. 

A.eric. Distress iii, In bolts our bacon-hog Atwixt the 
of Master Blogg, And flops him down in all the niucJc. 
Baker Northampton Gloss, s. v., * How you flop it in^> 
Dickens T. Two Cities \\. i, * What do you mean byllorp^ 'fc 

yourself down and praying agin me?' t ,,n 

4. To move (wings, etc.) heavily and loosely up 

and down. . .. 

2839 Tennent Ceylon II. vii. 254 Cawing floppirP ’ 
wings in the sky. 2891 Camb. Rev. 12 Mar. 264/2 , 

two of them at least sat . . feebly flopping their hands a • 

5. To strike with a sudden blow. Tofl^p v 
eyes): to bung up; =Flapz'. i. dial. 

2838 Bywater Sheffeld (ed. 3) 227 If thah ’j/r 

flops a watchman’s een up. Sporting ^ 

'E camt flop a bloke, 

6 . (/.S. College slang (see quot.). . . 

28^2 B. H. Hall College Words, s.v., ‘A “,hc 

during e.xamina'tion to feeze the profs .. and he ''v^Qcc 
examination if he gets a good mark by the mc3n<. 
usually flops his marks by feigning sickness. 

Hence Flo'pping///. a. . 

2679 Trial of Langhom 53 He had a 
plain Shoocs, and a flopping Hat. 2692 K. 

Fables ccccix. 384 A Huge Flopping Ky*®;, *°** ,•,! i,v 
Vill. Alinstr. 1 . 24 Jealous w.atch-dog.. Een rouso ^7 
quawking of the flopping crows. . -1 

Floppy (fl?'pi),a. colloq. [f- ' flop 
Inclined to flop, h.iving a tendenc) to f 
about. _ :: 

2858 Gko. Euot Scenes Clerical Life, Antes 
In those days even fashionable caps were large anu 
2890 Pall Mall G, 2 Sent. 7/1 A divided skirt 1' 
clumsiest, floppiest. .article that a woman can put 
Hence rio*pplly adv . ; rio’ppincss. , j 

2884.5*/. fames's Gaz. 11 Sept. 6/2 jEcJ 

humbug, he sits’ floppily on the wrong side 
Daily Nezvs 2 July 6/7 There is now a regrettable Icncc 
to * floppiness ‘ of attire. r. 

Flora (flo»-ra). n. florm ; aljo J \ 

L. f/jra the goddess of flowers, l.Jlor-Jbf I _ 
1. In Latin mythology, the goddess ot jj;.' 
hence, in modern poetical language, the 
cation of nature's power in [irodiicing 

- ■ • - ree 74 Thare MW I ..W " 

,«7 MiLtov /'. L- 


2508 Du.nbar Coldyn 'Targe . 
Aurora, and lady Flora schene. 
’Idc, a«i 


With voice Miltlc, as when Zephynis c;r 
2762 Falconer Shipwr. iii. 235 Inoulgent n • 
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perpetual May. 1812 Crabbe Tales x. 116 Here a grave 
Flora £c.ircely deigns to bloom. 1851^ Carpenter I\Ian, 
Phys. 65 The empire of P'lora has no limit. 

2 , A descriptive catalogue of the plants of any 
geographical area, geological period, etc. 

[From the use of the name Flora in Latin titles of works 
of this kind. The earliest known example is Simon Paulli’s 
Flora Danica 1647 ; other early instances are Rupp’s Flora 
yeticusts 1718, and Linnaeus’ Flora Suecica 1745.] 

[1665 Ray Flora, seu de Florum Cultura. Or, a 

complete Florilege.] 1777 Lightfoot Flora Scotka Pref. 
17 It comprehends by far the greatest part, which is as much 
as the Flora of any country can pretend to. 1799 J. Hull 
{,title\ The British Flora. 1829 G. Johnston (/rV/t*), A Flora 
of Berwick»upon-Tweed. 1870 Hooker Stud, /'/dm Pref. v, 
1 have consulted the usual British and Continental Floras. 

3 . The plants or plant life of any particular 
region or epoch. Cf. Fauna i. 

1778 G. White Let. in Sclborne (1877) I. 217 Chalks, clays, 
sands, .woodlands, and champaignfields, cannot but furnish 
an ample Flora. 1830 Lyell Frinc. Geol. I. 92 The flora 
of a country is peculiarly influenced by temperature. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 329 'I'he floras of distant 
continents w’ould not by such means become mingled. 

Floral (floo'ral), a. [ad. 'L.Jldrdl-is of or per- 
taining to Flora : see Flora and -al. In sense 3 
it may be regarded as a new formation on "L.Jior-^ 
fids flower. Cf. Y. floral in all the senses.] 

1 . Hist. Pertaining to or in honour of the goddess 
Flora. Floral shows =^ 1 ^. Floralia. 

1647 Stapylton yuveual 270 The Florall showes were 
celebrated in the end of April), in honour of the Goddesse 
of Flowers and gardens. 17x8 Prior Henry ^ Emma 769 
Let One great Day, To . . F.Ioral Play Be set aside. 1727-41 
Chajibers Cycl.^ Florales Ludi^ Floral Games. 

2 . Pertaining to a flora or floras. Floral zone : 
one of the tracts into which the earth’s surface may 
be divided with regard to the character of the 
vegetable life. 

1870 Yeats Nai. Hist. Comm. loo The floral 2ones are 
less irregular than the faunal. 

3 . Of or pertaining to a flower or flowers. Floral 
diagram : a diagram exhibiting the relative position 
of the parts in the cross-section of a flower. Floral 
envelope (see Envelope sb. 3), Floral leaf (see 
quot. 1753). 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v, Lea/^ Floral Leaf c.x. 

E resses one found near the flower, and which never appears 
ut with the flower. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Floral 
bud, containing the flowers. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants, 
Gloss. 1099 Floralenvclopes. 1843 Florist's *Hnl. 230 Floral 
Intelligence, x86x Bentley Bot. (1870' 133 Floral leaves or 
bracts, 1876 Hooker Boi. Primer 62 The outermost of the 
floral whorls, the calyx. 1879 Cassell's Teehn. Edue. IV. 
95/2 Another floral expedition, 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot, 
601 The Floral Diagram is constructed differently accord- 
ing to the purpose it is intended to serve, 
flence PloTally adv., in quot., like a flower. 

1820 Examiner No. 631. 3X7A Profound in its depth of 
chiaroscuro, and florally blooming in its colour. 

Floralize (flo9*ralaiz), v. [f. Floral + -ize.] 
/rans. To make floral ; to adorn with flowers, 

1890 The yoke (N.Y.) xo Apr., How appropriate that all 
our cemeteries should be florallzed and tree-shaded. 

t Florameda. Obs.rare. ‘Probably a flowered 
or figured stuff’ (Beck). 

z.ti^QChartcr\x\ 'Enuc\i London 11. 178 Stuffs. .Floramedas. 
t Flo'ramonr. Obs. Forms : 6-7 flo^u)ra- 
inor(e, flor(e)amour, flower amo(u)r, ?floriraer. 
[a. OF. "^flor amour (in Colgr. fleur d^amour') lit. 
‘ flower of love Cf. Gtr.floramor (i6th c.). 

The suggestion that amour is a perversion of 
seems not impossible, but is not supported by evidence.] 

A name given to various cultivated species of 
Amaranihus. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) xi The other kynde 
[of Amarantus] is called here in Englande..flouramore. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal 11. xl. 255 In English flower Gentle, 
purple Veluet flower, Floramor. x6ix Cotcr., Fleur 
d'amour, flower-gentle, flower-amour. 1665-76 Ray Flora 
178 The great Floramour hath a thick and tall crested 
stalk, with many reddish large green leaves. 

^ Misused for : Love of flowers. 

1873 L. Wallace Fair God i. iv. x8 Ministering to the 
voluptuous floramour of the locality. 

Florau (flo^Tan). Min. Also Ploran Tin. 
tSee quot. 1778-) 

1778 pRvcE Min. Cornub. 321 Floran is an exceeding 
small grained Tin, scarce perceivable in the stone though 
perhaps very rich. Also any Tin which is stamped ex- 
ceeding fine, and undersize, is called Floran Tin — quasi 
Flower Tin. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Florantin, tin 
ore scarcely visible in the stone, or stamped very small. 
Florascope: see Floriscope. 

Florche, obs. form of Flourish. 

Flore, obs. form of Floor. 

Floreal (flo^Tml), a, [f. L. fldre-us, f. fldr-, 
/fw flower -i- -AL.] fa. = Floral i {obs.). b. 
= Floral 2. 

1602 Segar Hon. Mil, <5- Civ. iv. iii, 213 In the Playes 
Floreal), and in the Pastoral Comedies. 1852 Fraser's 
Mag. XLV. 501 Ancient and universal has been the floreal 
homage paid to the floreal queen. 

li Floreal tfloa'rral), [Fr. Flortfal, f. as prec.] 
The name adopted for the eighth month of the 
year in the calendar of the French Republic intro- 
duced in 1793; it extended from April 20 to 
May 19. 


1827 Scott Napoleon iv, Wks. 1870 X. 62, 17th Floreal, 
(8fh of May), 1838 Nicolas Chrou, Hist. 182 Floreal 
(Flowery Month), 

Floredelise, obs. form of Fledb-de-lys. 

Floree ; see Flobey. 

Florence ^ (flp*rens). [The name of the chief 
city of Tuscany (F. Florence, L. Floreniia, early 
It. Fiorenze, now Firenze) ; used as the name of 
various things produced or originating there.] 

1 1 . A gold florin. [In OF. florence.] Obs. 

a 1400 Octouian 1910 Four outlawes .. chepede me that 
chylcl to sale Forsyxty florencys. "la 2475 Sqr, lowe Degre 
243 And offre there florences thre. In tokenyng of the 
trynyte. 2563 Foxe A. ^ M. (1570) 976/x What money 
goeth out of Germany yearely to the Pope, mountyng to 
the summe of 3,000,000 Florences. 1598 Stow Surv. vii. 
(1603) 52 Edward IlI..cominaunded Florences of gold to 
be made and coyned. 

2. The name given to certain woven fabrics : 

a. of wool. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1483 Act I Pick. Ill, c. 8. § x8 The making of any 
Clothes called Florences with Cremyll listes. 2583 Kates 
Cusiomho. C j b, Florence wullen cloth the yarde. 1658 
Phillips, Florences, a kind of cloth brought over from 
Florence. X72X-X800 in Bailey. 2846 in Fairholt C^’j- 
iume Gloss. 

b. of silk (see quot.). [So in Fr.] 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Florence. 
This dress stuff is also known as Florentine.. a description 
of Corded Bar6ge or Grenadine ..There is also a thin de- 
scription of Taffeta., which had its origin at Florence, and 
thence derived its name. 

*}’ 3 . A Idnd of wine brought from Florence. Obs, 

. 2707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4343/7 A Parcel of extraordinary 
good Red Florence, at 6 j. a Gallon. 2757 H. Walpole 
Lett, to Mann 20 Nov., The chest of Florence.. proves to 
be Lord Hertford’s drams. 

4 . Comb. Florence-flask, a flask of the kind 
used to contain Florence-oil (see Flask sb,'^ 3) ; 
Florence iris, ? — Florentine iris; Florence- 
leaf, a fine yellow leaf-alloy ; Florence-oil, a 
superior kind of olive oil. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (2729) 202 Florence Iris. 2762 
Franklin JVks. (2806) I. 345 Your experiment of the 
Florence Jl^^t and boiling water is very curious. 2858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Florencedeaf. Ibid., Florence- 
oil, olive oil sold in flasks. 

t Florence -• slang. Obs. [? from the female 
Christian name.] (See quot.) 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Florence, a Wench that 
is touz’d and ruffled. 1785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

+ Flo*reilt, a. Obs. [ad. h.floreni‘em, pr. pple. 
of florere to Flourish.] a. Flourishing, b. 
Blooming, flowery. 

2542 Udall Erasm. ApopJi. 6Sb Sinopa..was a florent 
citee, and of grealc power. 2729 D’Ubfev Pills (2872) 1. 
340 Whose florent Spring now bears delightful bloom. 2722 
— Two Queens M Brentford \\. in Neto Opera's 26 Scandal 
has our florent Glory spoil’d. 

Florentine (fl^rentoin), a. and sb. Also (in 
sense B. 3) 7 florenden, 8 -ine. [nd. L. Flo‘ 
rentuuus of or pertaining to Fldrenfia Florence.] 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to Florence, the chief 
city of Tuscany. 

2^3 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 292 Francis the Floren- 
tine Cardinall. 1756-7 tr, Kcysler's Trav, (1760) II. 305 
.Antonio del Pollajuolo, a Florentine painter, who died in 
1498. 2877 Nxcol in Encycl. Brit. VII. 166 The third i 
[diamond] in weight is the Florentine or Grand Duke. j 

b. csp. in t Florentine flower-de-luce = j 
Florentine iris; Florentine fresco (see quo!.),' 
Florentine iris, the white or pale-blue iris (/, 
Florentinci); Florentine lake (see quot. 1S54); 
Florentine marble (see quot.) ; Florentine 
mosaic, a kind of mosaic made by inlaying 
precious stones in marble or the like; Florentine 
pie = B. 3, 

*597 Gerarde Herbal \. xxxv. 48 The white Flower-de- 
luce is like vnto the ■’’Florentine Flower de-luce. 2854 
Fairholt Diet, Tepus Art, *FloreHtiue Like 

common fresco, the Hme is used wet, but in this mode it can 
be moistened and kept damp, and fit for painting on. iBSz 
Garden 20 May 353/1 A large table bouquet, .of tall white 
’’Florentine Iris. 2822 Imison Sc. Art 11 . 411 *Floreniine 
lake. 1854 Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, Florentine Lake,. 
a pigment prepared from cochineal. It is now obsolete. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) *Florentine or Landskip-Marble, 
a kind of Marble in which the Figures of Mountains, Rivers, 
Towers, .and even whole Cities are naturally represented. 
2854 Fairholt Diet, Terms Art, * Florentine Mosaic. 2823 
Galt Entail III. 65 ‘A jigot o’ mutton, a fine young poney 
cock, and a *florenline pye.’ 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Florence. Also a 
Florentine ship. 

2591 Raleich Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 26 Their Nauy.. 
strengthened with Florentines and huge Hulkes of other 
countries. 2599 ’Thynne Anitnadv. (2875) 45 The woorke- 
menne, beinge florentynes. 2601 Shaks. All's IVell i. ii. i 
The Florentines and Senoys are by th’eares. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 353 London was Londoner, .what 

Florence was to the Florentine of the fifteenth century. 

■ 2. A textile fabric of silk or f wool, used for 
wealing apparel. Cf. Florence 2. 

2545 Rates Customko. D iij b, Florentynes [printed -tyse] 
for a clothe. 28x9 Rees CycU, Florentine.. o. species of 
satin or tweeled silk. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Z^/VAAVeff/c- 
work, Florentine . . is a twilled silk, thicker than Florence, 
which latter is, however, sometimes called by the same name. 


3 . Cookery,^ A kind of pie or tart; esp. meat 
baked in a dish with a cover of paste. 

*567^9 Newes Powles Churchyardc iv. (2872) 

Diij, With Custardes, Tarts, and Florentines, tbebanequet 
to amende. ^1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre^o, Florentine, 
a made Dish of Minced Meats, Currans, Spice, Eggs, &c., 
Bak d. *75® E. Smith Compieat Houseivife (ed. 14) 41 
A Florendine of a kidney of Veal. 2870 Ramsay Remin. 
V. (ed. 18) 126 A florentine (an excellent old Scottish dish 
composed of veal). 

4 . The Florentine dialect of Italian. 

,2855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. v. 207 That exqui- 
site all-admired Florentine.. has secured its undying fame. 

^ Hence Plo’rentine v. trans., to cook or prepaie 
in the manner of a florentine (B. 3). 

2769 JfRS. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 137 To floren- 
dine Rabbits. 

t PlOTentizing, pa. pple. ox ppl. a. Obs. [f. 
lu. FlorentiaFloxence-^ 7 trans. Making like 
Florence ; or inir. Imitating Florence. 

■ 2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 943 Strife-full Ambition, 
Florentizing States : Bribes . . swaying Magistrates. 

•11 Flores^ (floo’nz). Ohs. [L.^^m, pi. ofy/w.] 

1 , Old them. (See quot. 1706.) 

2663 Boyle Usefiiln, Nat. Philos. I. ii. 213 The same 
Aurum fulminans being calcin’d with .. Flowers of Brim- 
stone, till the Flores be burnt away. 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Flores.. \xi Chymistry, the more subtil parts of a 
substance separated from the grosser by Sublimation. 

2 . nonce-use. ‘ Flowers* of speech. 

a 2734 North Exam. i. iii. § 04 One may also admire 
how the Author comes by these Flores of the Canaglia. 

II Flores^ (fl^T«?s). [Sp. ; pi. of flor Flower. 
Cf. F. indigo florei\ (See quots.) 

18^ Simmonds Diet, Trade, Flores, a commercial classi- 
fication of indigo, the best quality of dye from Nos. 7 to 9. 
2885 Balfour Cycl. India (ed. 3) II. 333 South American 
[indigo]., Its qualities are distinguished as follows: — 1st, 
Flores; 2nd, Sobres; and 3rd, Cortes. 

Florescence (flore’sens). [ad. mod.L. flores- 
centia, f. L. florescent-em ; see next and -ence.] 
The process of producing flowers or bursting into 
flower; the period or state of flowering. Also 
colter. Flowers collectively. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Florescentia, Florescence or the 
Flowering season. The time when vegetables usually 
expand their flowers. 1819 H. Busk Banquet 1. 26 The 
grass.. Fragrant with sweet florescence. 2853 G. John. 
STON Nat, Hist. E . Bord, I, 224 All the Hieracia are erect 
throughout the process of florescence and semination. 
Florescent(flore‘s&t), a. \?AX,.fiorescent-em. 
pr. pple. of fioresclre to begin to blossom, inceptive 
of florere : see Flookish.] Bursting into flower, 
flowering, lit. and flg. 

tSsi Blnclnv. Mag. tX. 201 [They] will .. remain admired 
and florescent, when the essays of thy most witty emissary 
are superseded and forgotten. 

Ploresohe, floresshe, obs. forms of P'loueish. 
Floret 1 (fl6»T4t). [ad. OF.floretc, V.fleurette, 
dim. of fleur flower.] 

1 . Bot. One of the little flowers that go to make 
np a composite flower or the spikelet in grasses. 
Blorets of the disk, of the ray (see quot. 1866). 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. v. § 28 (1682) 38 The outer 
Part of every Suit, is its Floret, .a Floret is the Epitome of 
a Flower. 1785 Martyn Rotisseau's Bot. vi._ 69 The 
choke.. IS an assemblage of florets which are beginning to 
be formed. 2807 J, E. Smith Phys. Bot. 456 Florets of 
the disk furnished with stamens only, x866 Treas. Bot., 
The florets of the disk are those which occupy the centre of 
the head of a composite; florets of the ray occupy 
the circumference. 2877 F. E. Hulme Wild FI. p. viii, 
Dandelion.— All the florets ligulate. 

2 . A small flower, a floweret. 

2791 E . Darwin Bot,Gard.,Lot'es of Plants rr, He. .Crops 
the young floret and the bladed herb.^ 2865 Ruskin Sesame 
(ed. z) 192 These feeble florets are lying with all their fresh 
leaves torn, and their stems broken. 

fg. 1786 Miss A. Seward Lett. (r8ri) I. 150, 1 may one 
day present you with my poetic florets. 1822 Blackw. Alag. 
XI. 424 Variegated by the florets of a superficial but ornate 
adulation. 


i*Pl0Tet^. Obs. OFv, florele (flx.fleurel) 

floss-silk. Cf. Ferret sb.^'\ — Feruet sb.'^ Only 
attrib. as floret-silk 

*583 Rates Customfw. E iv, Silk called Floret silk the 
pound contayningxvi. vnees. 2621 Cotcr. Fleuret, course 
silke ; floret silke. 2640 Scavage Table in Eniick London 
(1766) II. 169 Ferret or Floret silk. 

Hence f IToTeting. 

*775 Romans Hist. Florida 144 This mixture is carded 
and caUedForetting. 

Floret, obs. var. of Fleuret 2 , fencing-foil. 

Floreted (fl6a*reted), ppl. a. [f. Floret 1 + 
•ED 2.] Having florets, covered or ornamented 
with little flowers. 

2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. .\ix.,§ 3* In bulging 
balconies, and floreted gratings of huge windows. 

tFlO'retiTr. Obs.rare. In7floritry’,flo‘wreti7. 
r?f. Floret, Floweret -f- -by.] Flowery ornarnent. 

2625 G. Sandys Trav. m. i6t The walls and arches., 
garnished with floritry. 2650 Fuller j^or 

Cedar was. .curiously car\'ed with imagery o 
was all this fiowretry..lost labour, 

Florettee, -etty, vars. of FleurettiJe. 

trio-rey) floree. Ohs. Forms: 6 
florrer flurry, 6-1 florie, -y, 6 8 florey, . 
flo«r [a. F. flor/e,var. offleurle m same sense. 
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f. Jleur flower.] A blue pigment consisting of the 
scum collected from the vat in dyeing with woad 
or indigo. 

2527 ]MS,Acc. K. Gibson, Master o/Rrveh (Public Record 
Office), Boght..iiij //of dryflory, the //iijr. 2573^^ of 
Lhnviin^ 4 Smalte or florrey being tempered in a shell 
with gumme water maketh a blewe. 2640 Parkinson 
'J'heai. Boi. v. Ixiil. 602 Florey . . is the scumme of the 
dyfat, while the cloth is upon the dying a blew colour with 
Indico or Woade. 2721-1800 Bailey, Floree, Florey. 2858 
SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, powder blue or indigo. 

attrib. 2606 Peacham Drawing 58 Take Florey 
Blew and grind it with a little fine Roset. 

+ Plo‘riage. Obs. [badly f. flower, 

3 .{\sx foliage. Cf. Vi.Jleuragel\ 

1 . Bloom, blossom. 

1782 J. Scott Odes xx. 26 And where the trees unfold 
their bloom, And where the banks their floriage bear. 

2 . ‘ The leaves of flotvers ’ (Webster Sufpl. 18S0). 
Ploriate (floo-riiirt), pfl. a. In qnot. floreate. 

[f. L.^d>'(2)-3r?dj' + -ATE^. See -ATE 2.] =next. 

\Z<^Sotkeby <5* Co’s CataL 224 The first page., 

illuminated in floreate scrolls. 

Floriated (flo^-riieited), ppt. a. Also floreated. 
[f. as prec. + -ed h] Decorated or adorned with 
floral ornaments. 

2845 Ecclcsiologist IV. 17 The floriated Cross. 2S57 
Wood Com, Obj, Seashore 25 A floriated coronet. 

Jig. 2892 Sat, Rev. 13 Aug. 183/2 The late mission to 
Fez, and the highly ‘ floriated ’ accounts of it. 

Ploriation (fl6sri|?-Jan). [f. as prec. + -ation.] 

a. A floral decoration, b. A musical flourish. 

2868 CussANS Her. iv. 60 A Cross Moline with its florla- 
tions more expanded. 2895 Cent. Mag. Aug. 575/2 He 
continued the tune, with his accustomed floriations. 

Ploricide (flofrisoid). stonce-wd. [f. 'L. jflorif)-, 
fids flower + -CIDE i.] One who destroys flowers. 

1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man II. vlii. 263 I cannot like 
a floricide. 

Eloricomous (flori-k^mos), a. rare. [ad. late 
fldriconi'Us crowned with flowers, f. Jlor{i)’,Jlds 
flower + coma hair (see Coma 2) + -ous.] 
fl. (See quot.) Obs.~'^ 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Floricomaus, having the Top full of 
or adorn’d with Flowers. 

2 . Zool. The distinctive epithet of certain sponges, 
the rays of which end in a bunch of carved branches. 
Floricultural (fip-, flosriko'ltiural), a. [f. 
next + -AL i.] Pertaining to floriculture. 

2822 Loudon F.neycl. Card. § 1626 Floricultural Cata* 
logue. 284s Florist's yrnl, 250 Royal South Londo.i 
FioricultKral Society. 

Floriculture (flp’-,fl69Tik:?ltiui). [f.L.^<?r(/)-, 
fibs flower + Culture : after horticiilUtre^ The 
cultivation of flowers or flowering plants. 

2822 Loudon Encycl. Card. § 1559 Floriculture is ob. 
viously of limited interest, .compared to horticulture. 2876 
J.GRAVir One oj the ‘600^ vi. 49 Displaying.. some ignor* 
ance alike of botany and floriculture. 

Floriculturist (flf?rik»*ltiurist). [f. prec. + 
-1ST.] One who devotes himself to or is skilled in 
floriculture. 

2869 Athcti^uin 6 Nov. 587 If you are a mere fioricul- 
t*urisi..the subject is exhausted. 

Florid (fl^Tid), a. [ad. (directly or through Fr, 
floridCj Cotgr. in sense 6) L. Jldrid-ns (related to 
florere to bloom : see -id), f. Jlor-,Jlds flower.] 

'i‘ 1 . Blooming with flowers; abounding in or 
covered with flowers ; flowery. Obs. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Florid, garnished with flowers. 
2667 Milton P. L, vii. 90 The ambient Aire wide inter- 
fus’d Imbracing round this florid Earth. 

*t* b. Consisting of flowers, floral. 

2665 Boyle Occas. Rejt, iii. iv. (1675) 151 Those, who are 
wont to make Fires.. have generally displac’d the florid, 
and the verdent Ornaments of their Chimneys. 2678 
Vaughan Thalia Rediz'., Daphnis 70 Bring here the florid 
glories of the Spring, a 268a Sir T. Browne Tracts (16S4) 
91 Florid and purely ornamental Garlands ..are of more 
free election. 

2 . Jig. Profusely adorned as with flowers ; elabo- 
rately or luxuriantly ornate. Often in somewhat 
disparaging sense ! Excessively ornate. 

a. Of composition, speech, etc. : Abounding in 
ornaments or flowers of rhetoric ; full of fine words 
and phrases ; flower}’. 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes Notes IVks. (1710) I. 238 
Apollo is. .the God of Poetr}*, and all kind of Florid Le.-irn- 
ing. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 131 He made 
a very florid speech. 27x2 Addison Speet. No. 321 F 3 The 
Expressions are more florid and elaborate. 2782 V. Knox 
Ess. (1619). II. Ixi. 17 Several of the poems. .are florid to 
excess. 28x4 Scott IFav.^ xiv, He possessed that flow of 
n.'itural, and somewhat florid eloquence, which, [etc.] 2878 
Morlev Crii. Afisc., Vauz'Cnargues 6 The florid and 
declamalor>* style of youth. 

b. Of a person or his attributes : Addicted to the 
use of flower}’ language or rhetorical ornament. 

2671 Gumrle Life of Alonck Ep. Ded., This Subject re- 
quired a.. more florid Pen lh.Tn mine. 2691 VJoonAth.Oxou. 
1. 164 He took ho>y orders.. and became a florid Preacher. 
2735 Pope Prol.Snt. 317 In florid impotence he speaks. 2759 
Koaturfios //ist.Scot.(iBtj) 212 Acopiousand florid writer. 

c. Of attire, manners, methods of procedure, etc- : 
Highly ornate ; show, ostentatious. 

2816 J. Scorr Fis. Paris (cd. 5I 172 Whole years of., 
florid and unnatural patronage. 2855 Thackeray Hno- 


comes I. 231 A florid apparel becomes some men, as simple 
raiment suits others, ‘ 2876 C. M. Davies UnOrth. Lend. 89 
The ritual is altogether of a more florid character. 

3 . spec, in technical use. 

a. Music. (See quots. 1879, 1888.) 

2708 [see Ficurate a. 4.]. ^ 1774 Burney Hist. AIv.s. (1789) 
I. vi. 80 Our florid-song, .is not always sufficiently sub- 
servient to poetry, 2875 Ouseley Alus. Form ix. 49 Vary 
the accompaniments by introducing rnore florid figures, 
287P Grove Diet. Plus., Florid. ^lusic in rapid figures, 
divisions, or passages, the stem of the simple melody' 
bursting forth, as it were, into leaves and flowers. 2888 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Plus. Terms, Florid counter- 
point, a counterpoint not confined to any special species, 
but in which notes of various lengths are used. 

b. Arch, Enriched with decorative details. 

02704 Evelyn Architects 4 * Archii., ATisc. IVritings 

(2825)422 How oddly would - . the spruce and florid Corinthian 
[become] a Tuscan entablature.^ 1825 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
\ Ari l. j$z The next [style] is often called florid, as if it 
were richer in ornament. 2838 Murray Hand-bk. N. Germ, 
211 The exterior, in the most elegant florid Gothic. 2886 
Willis & Clark Cambridge \l. 526 A florid style of Jacobean 
architecture. 

+ 4 . Of blooming appearance ; strikingly beau- 
tiful or attractive; brilliant. Of colour; Bright, 
resplendent. Obs. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. ii. 1. v, Slight proofs cannot 
well fit In so great cause, nor phansies florid wile. 2664 
BuLTEEL^xVAr/Am 133 The bewitching appearance of a florid 
beauty. 2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 58 It gave the skin so florid 
a whiteness, that, [etc.] M 2 S Butler Serm. vi. 113 Florid 
and gaudy Prospects and Expectations. 2770 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1771) IV. 140 The weeping- willow 
and every florid shrub ..are new tints in the composition of 
our gardens. 

6. Of the complexion (or the colour of a part of 
the body) : Rosy or ruddy, flushed with red. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living ii. § 4. loi When it [our 
beauty] is most florid and gay', three fits of an ague can 
change it into yellowness. 2^5 Phil. Trans. I. 118 Of 
a very florid clear Complexion. 2707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-lVaich 60 High florid Colour in the Che.eks. 1782 
Gibbon Decline 4* Fall 111 . xlviii. 45 His complexion was 
fair and florid. 1800 Aled. yml. IV. 155 The gums., 
became florid on the third day'. 2865 Trollope Belton 
Estate iii. 26 A decidedly handsome man with a florid face. 

't’b. Of the blood : Bright red (i. e. arterial). 

2650 tr. Bacon's Lift 4* Death 64 The lively and floride 
bloud of the small Arteri^. 2732 Arbuthnot Aliments 
i2t The Qualities of Blood in a healthy State are to be florid 
when let out of the Vessel. 2797 M. Baillie ATorb. Auat. 
(2807) 40 A florid blood must have been always circulating 
between the lungs and the left side of the heart, 

6, Flourishing, lively, vigorous ; in the bloom of 
health. Now rare. 

2656 Artif. Handsom. 76 Like snow in summer, falling on 
green, and florid trees. 2669 W. Simpson Hydrot. Chym. 
31 The circulation of the blood and humours become thereby 
more florid. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. 2. ? i I.. attri- 
bute the florid old age I now enjew* to niy constant morning 
walks up Hedington-Hill. 2725 Pope Odyss, iv. 1096 With 
florid joy her heart dilating 5I0WS. 1748 Hume Hum. Und. 
i. 10 Bodies, .endow'd with vigorous and florid Health. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt. II, \n. ix. 228 Wilhelmina, formerly 
almost too florid, is gone to a shadow. 

Florida (fl/?Tida). The name of a State in the 
extreme south-east of the United States, used attrib. 
to designate things connected with it in origin or 
manufacture : as Plorida-water, a perfume similar 
to eau-de-Cologne, largely used in the United 
States ; Florida wood, a hard wood obtained from 
a species of dog^vood, having close grain, and much 
used for inlaying-work by cabinet-makers {Jfent. 
Hicti), 

188^ Fisheries Exhib, Catal. 4) 160 Bahama and 
Florida sponges are about equal in texture and value. 2^ 
R, Wheatley in Harper's Alag. June 59/1 Merchandise 
such as Florida water. 

Florideous (flori'd/bs), a. Hot. [f. mod.L. 
Hloride-x (J. L. Jldrzdtts Flohid) + -ous.] Belong- 
ing to the FioHdex, an order of Algoe, or having 
the characters of that group. 

2884 [See Favella]. 

Floridity (%ri*diti). [f. Florid a. + -iir.] 
« Floridness. 

27x3 Steele Guardian No. 42 F 3 The Merit of his Wit 
was founded upon. .the tossing up of a Pairof Rosie Jowles 
. . His Reputation.. rose in proportion to his Floridity. ' 2759 
Darwin in Phil. Trans, LI. 527 That these harmorrhages 
were from the pulmonary artery'.. appears from.. the fieri- 
dity. 2820 Blackzv. Ataz. VII. 312 There is nothing of 
this flutter and floridity’ in the poems of Mr. Anster. ^ 2831 
Howitt Seasons 152 We soon perceive the floridity of 
nature merging into a verdant monotony. 2883 CenturyATag. 
XXy i. 917/x They were. .dressed witti a certain floridity. 

Floridly (flrridli), adv. [f. Florid a. + -lv 2.] 
In a florid manner ; csp. with respect to speech. 

2667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II. 500 Their Spleen Is 
Triangular, .and floridly' red. 1667 H. More Diy. Dint, 
u. xiv. (2713) 131 You have apologized more floridly and 
rhetorically for me than [etc.]. ,*739 Cibber APol. (2756) 

1 . 40 By endeavouring to be^ floridly grateful 1 talk'd non- 
sense. i88x A faern. Afag. ^"Llll. 386/2 A floridly sensa- 
tional religious novel. 

Floridness (flfTidn^), [f. Florid a. -h -ness.] 
Thequallt}'or condition of being florid ; exuberant 
freshness or liveliness, brightness of ruddy hue; 
lavishness of ornamentation. 

2661 Feltham Resolves il- Ixx. 337 Some cf the Ancient 
Grect.Tns deriving it (dancing] from the Amccnily and 


Floridness of the warm and spirited bloud Vrr... 

(2776) 631 ^ured it is likely by 
ness of the leaves. 2769 Wesley frnl. 2 July, Her lanm;. 
IS. .simple, without, .affected flondness. 2776PBiFrrt^: 
PMl. Trans. LXyi. 232 The floridness ofthTartelLYb^' 
2830 I. 8 Refinement.. tames dovvaT- 

flondness.. of the imagination. 2842 Ibid.XW'l 6^^ i 
clustering floridness sometimes conceals a fl.w in ih- 
1889 Bwce P/nni. Negro 153 The man of ripe years bsS; 
the mental flondness of a boy. 

Ploriferous (flori-feres), a. [f. 'L.priJtriX. 
florlf)-, fos + fer bearing) + -ous.] Prodnem” 
floyvers. Hence riori'feronsness. ° 

2656-81 Blount Glossogr., Floriferous. 2678 T. Ioxdkk 
Triumphs Loud, n, A Verdant Hill, which the Fionfcroci 
hand of Nature had Crown’d with [etc.]. 1727 Bailev, \-c’ 
Florifcrousness. 2796 C. Marshall xLc^iSiy' 

345 The dwarf sort.. is not so floriferous as the large. iK; 
Pract. Gardener II China Roses, .none are more florifero):i 
than these. 2882 Garden 25 Feb. 134/3 hs extreme flon- 
ferousness compared with that of any of the others, 
fig. 2879 G. Meredith Egoist 1 . PreL 5 This laughter 
of reason refreshed is floriferous. 

S'lcrification (flo.rrifikvi-Jsn). [a. iTforif.- 
cation, f.L._/f£»-(r)-,J?ojflo\ver + -fication.] The.ic- 
tion of producing flowers ; the process of flowering. 

2796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799} II. 9; 
Without.. enquiring what might be the particular use cf 
the florification. 2828 in Webster. 

Floriform (floo-rif^jm), a. [f. 1 ,. fdr{i); ps 
flower + -FORM.] Having the form of a flower. 

2805-27 R, Jameson Char. Min. (ed._ 3) 38 Florijirt’:. 
2835 Kirby Hab. 4- Inst. Anim. II. xlll. 14 The aperture 
being round in some [CrinoTdeans] and floriform in others. 

tFlori-gercas, a. obs.-^ [f. L. fdri^r 
flower-bearing (J.fldr(J)-,J!ds flower + -^vbearinj) 
+ -ous.] Bearing flowers. 

2727 in Bailey, vol. II. 2775 In Asn. 

Elorikan, fiorikeu (flo.-rikan, -ken). Alio 
9 florioan, -ikan, -ikin. [Of unknown origin ; cf. ■ 
the symonym Flandeekin 2.] ‘A name applied in 
India to two species of small bustard, the Bcngjl 
Florican {Sypheotides bengalensis, Gmelin) and the 
Lesser Florican (A", anritns, Latham) ’ (Ynle). 

2780 Munro Narrative (1789) 290 The floriken, a mo«t 
delicious bird of the buzzard kina. 2863 Speke Disccr. 
Nile 58 , 1 shot a new ATiriely of florikan. 

tFlo'rilege. Obs. [a. Fr. flonllge, or ad. 
mod.'L.^prilegium : see next.] = next. 

a. 2665 Rea (£;V/<f) Flora., or a Complete Florilcgc, fur- 
nished with all Requisites belonging to a Florist. 

b. 2652 Biccs Nezv Disp. F 290 Which,. have not bm 
sucked and elaborated (like the Bee) so much out of, cUher 
the poison of somes dotages and uncertain pnncipks, 0: 
others Florilege and Analect. 2727-42 in Chambers Qrh 

Plorilegitun (fionllf-dijiijm). [mod.L., f./i?n- 
ieg-ns flower-cnlling, f. fldrii)-. Jibs flower +/(//« 
to gather; a literal rendering of Gr. i!>’ 5 iiko 7 ior 
Antholoqt, after the analog)’ of spicikgiuml\ a. 
lit. A collection or selection of flowers; iisw 
transf in the title of a book (see quot.). u. A 
collection of the flowers of literature, an antholog). 

a*. X7XI Load. Gas. No. 4901/4 A compleal Fionlcgium 
of all the choice Flowers cultivated, ,, . / 

b. 2647 C. Harvey Synagogue xxvi. 9 TJie . 

celestial! story’es. 2726 M. Davies /I 

4 AntoniusSchorus’s Ciceronian Florileclums. x8x5,i>'^ , 

/.el. 15 Aug. (1836) II. 4=3 Some lot Kirke Wliite s |wn-'l 
. .must hold their place in our popular Flonlegia as * ? . 
the English language endures. 2870 Lowcll • 

373 'Ve have made but a small florilegium from Mr. Ba 
remarkable volumes. 

f Also in anglicized form Plori’le^. 

2622 Bp. Mountacu Diatribce 29 Glossaries; 

Florimania (flomm^^’nia). [f. 

flower -{-Gr. ;/avfa madness (see Mania).] 
or ‘rage ' for flowers in general, or for one par 
ciilar sort or species of flower. . 

2823 Loudon Eucycl. Gard. § 54 ThU florimania sm 
have declined and given way' to a taste for exotic^- .iinri- 
So riorimanist [see -ist], one possessed 0} 
mania, {d, F.Eori/natie.) . - 

2822 Loudon Encycl. Gard. § 44 * 1 ’^* 
manists. .was much more considerable towards \ 
of the last century*. . 

Florin (flp-rin). Forms: 4-9 
fiorein, -eyne, 5 (floran), florynoi (floringb 4 ' 
S- florin, [a. Fr, Jloriu = Pr., Sp. ^ ; 

Jiontto, f. Jiore\—'L. Jiot^-ejny Jids flower, t ic 
originally so called having the figure 01 J 
stamped upon it. . . fror. 

Some of the early* forms can hardly be I direct 

those of the symonymous Flokes'ce; thoush 

etymological connexion between the two worn . 
the ‘ flower * from which the Florentine com , .jjy 1 
may ha\'e been used with allusion to the name ol . , 

1 . The English name of a gold com vc„ ^ 

about ^4 grs., first issned at Florence in I 75 • . 




1303 R. Brunne Hand!. Eymx < 
ofi-e - -i.i- 


cofre ful. .Of florens, and of goldrvnges. 

a palmer. .bad for that chyld so bold ,, 
iloreyne. <-.470 Hekbv Wallace ix. =5? iff re 

mckill mor, 'ihan off florymg I'’*''*, Tl-o* 

Kxty scor. n IS 33 .Ld. lUsxzvs It uca 
lefi not in y* abbey the yalewof a florcn. ,/ 

Hiet. II. i. : 38 Yet in afler-AKcs the Arcl -''1“ 
Canterburie’s Pall waj sold for./i''' J ,1,,, HjA 

T7«5 Blackstoxc Comm. I. I. vin. 313 "" 
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prince., imposed a tax of a florin upon every hearth, in his 
French dominions. 1832 tr. SisviOTidi’s Jtal. Rep. iv. 85 
The republic of Florence, in the year 1252, coined its golden 
florin, of 24 carats fine, and of the weight of one drachm. 

2. An English gold coin of the value of six 
shillings or six and eightpence, issued by Edward 
III. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 231 The floreyne that 
was callid the noble pris of vj shillynges viij pens of ster- 
linges. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 256 The king made 
a newe coyne of Golde and named it the Floreyn. 1697 
Evelyn Nuniisin. i. 4 Our golden Florens in the reign of 
Edward III. 1866 Crump Banking x. 222 Coinage of 
England. .Edward III. Gold. Florin, half-florin. 

3. The English name of various coins current at 
various times on the continent, a. Gold coins. 

i6xx Cotcr., Ftorhty a Florin, or Franc : an ancient 
coine of gold in France, worth ijs. sterl. : not currant at this 
day. x8xx P. Kelly Univ. Cambist I. 177 The gold 
florins are chiefly current in the countries on the banks of 
the Rhine, passing generally for 2 Rixdollars current, 
b. Silver coins. 

X716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. Tkistleihwayie 
26 Sept., The laws of Austria confine a woman’s portion 
not to exceed two thousand florins. X727-4X Chambers 
Cycl. s. V. Florin, As to silver Florins. .Those of Genoa, &c. 
were worth about 8|d. sterling. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. 
II. 299 He. .pays no more than eight or ten florins Polish 
money, which is four or five shillings in England. 1873 
OuiDA Fascar^ll. 13 We only want a few florins. 

4. An English silver coin of the value of two 
shillings, first minted in 1849 . 

i 8 ^g Lonef. yr/il. 12 Afay 149 The new two shiflingcoin 
is to be called a florin. 

Tloripo'udio. Also 8 floripendio, floripondy. 
[a. Jloripondioj ad. JXio6..'L.JloHpondiit7)tf app. 
f. 'L. Jidr{i)‘yJlds flower +/ 5 «^ft«"\veight.] 

The Spanish nameoftwoPeruvian species of datura 
or thorn-apple, D. arborea and D. sangitviea. 

1604 E. G[rimston] tr. Acosta's Nat. 4- Mor. Hist. Indies 
IV. xxvii. 283 Flowers .. of excellent scent, as those which 
growe vpon a tree termed by them Floripondio or carry 
flower [orig. has only: ‘which some call Floripondio ’J. 
174s P* Thomas yrjtl. Ansott's Voy. 92 The Floripendio 
is a tree which bears no fruit, but only Flowers like Bells. 
1768 J. Byron Narr. Pata^nia 2x8 Their gardens are 
full of noble orange-trees and nori-pondies. 18x5 W. Bowles 
Missionary vm. 178 Above, The floripondio its rich trellis 
wove. x866 Treas, Bat., Floripondio, Datura sanguinea. 

riorische, florise, fl.oris(s)h(e, florisae, 
obs. forms of Flourish. 

Floriscope (fi 6 a’riskt>up). Less correctly flora- 
scope. [f. L, Jios flower +■ Gr. -<T/rd 7 roy 

looker.] An optical instntment for inspecting 
flowers. 

1847 Craig, ^raseope [and so in later Diets,]. 1889 Caiho* 
lie liouseh. s^Nov. 6 A pocket microscope and Floriscope, 
Floidst (fl^»*-, floa'rist). [f. L. ^dr-fjids flower 
+ -IST, Cf. Ys. fleuristey li, Jiorista.] One who 
cultivates flowers; one skilled in knowledge of 
flowering plants ; also, one who raises flowers for 
sale, or who deals in flowers. 

1623 Sir H. WorroN in Reliq. IVoiton. 407 It hath given 
me acquaintance with some excellent Florists (as they are 
stiled). 1678 Vaughan Thalia Rediv., To his Books Sf’j 
Choice Flow’rs, all set and drest_ By old, sage florists. 
1718 Freethinker No. ix F. 7 She will watch .. as a Florist 
does a Bed of Flowers in the Spring. 1808 Pike Sotirces 
Mississ. HI. 210 This father was a great naturalist or rather 
florist : he had large collections of flowers^ plants, &c. 1871 
Earle Philol. Eng. Tongtte% 251 They differ as the flowers 
of the florist differ from those of nature, 
rioristry (flp’ristri). [f. prec. + -rt.] collect. 
The objects on which a florist exercises liis skill ; 
garden-flowers as a whole. In quot. attrib. 

1822 Loudon Encycl, Card. Index, Florists or floristry 
gardeners 2079. 

Florisugent (floerisixl-dgent),^. [f. 

Jlds Howec + si?ge 7 it‘emy pri pple. of siig^re to suck.] 
Sucking (honey from) flowers : applied to certain 
birds and insects. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

Floritry: seeFLOREXRT. 

Floroun : see Fleuron. 

linoniit(floa*ri«|it). [L., 3 rdsing.perf. indie, of 
to flourish. Ci. habitat.l Occasionally used 
for; The period during which a person ‘flourished’. 

1843 Liddell & Scott Greek-Eng. Lex. Pref., The date 
of each Author’s ‘floruit’ is added in the margin. 1882 
Saintsbury Hist. Fr. Lit. Pref. o The Index will .. be 
found to contain the date of the birth and death, or, if these 
be not obtainable, the Jloruit of every deceased author 
of any importance. x8^ H. W. Watkins Bampton Lect. 
ii. 100 Professor de Groot puts his life at a.d. 65-135, and 
his Jloruit in the reign ot Trajan. 

FlornlSf (floeTi/Ila). [as \il^,*Jldrttlayd\m. ol flora 
(see Flora)-.] A small flora or collection of plants. 

1847 Gray Lett. (1803) 347 That makes a very homoge- 
neous florula. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp.\\. (1856)46 My 
limited florula, gathered as I made a few hasty walks. 

Fiornlent (floo*-, fl^TJ/Hent), a. [ad. 'L.flont- 
Icftt^iiSy {. flor-f flos flower.] a. Abounding in 
flowers, flowery, b. In decorative art : Consisting 
of depicted flowers. 

a. 1592 R. D. HyPnerotomachia 91 Turning upon the 
florulent^ ground. 1670-81 .in Blount Glossogr. iS^ A. 
Steele in W. S. Crockett Minstrelsy Merse (1893) 160 Nor 
• name those balmy, spicy dells Though florulent they be. 


b. 1859 S. Cuming in yml. ArckseoL Assoc. XV. 227 
Florulent scrolls in relief upon a mat ground. 

Hence Plo-rnlentness. xqxq in Bailey vol. II, 

■f Flo'ry, jAI Obs. rare. Also flore. [?f, OF, 
floryfleur flower ; cf. OY.flori ppl. adj.] 

1530 IVills Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 109 A ffion'e of 
golde & a signet of golde. Ibid.y A flore of gold enameld 
with blew & j stone in it. 

Plory (floo'ri), a. and Sc. 

A. adj. Showy, vain. 

1782 Sir J. Sinclair Be. Dial. 102 Fiory. .showey, 

vain, _ x82x Scott Redgaunttet Let. xii, The words * flory 
conceited chap*. 

B. sb. A conceited, frothy fellow. 

17S7 H, I. Player's Scourge 5 A pedantic foolish flory. 
Plory, a. Her . : see Fledbi'. 
riory-ljoat. (See quot.) 

1867 Sm\th SailoFs IVoni-lk., Flory-boat, sx. local term 
for boats employed in carrying passengers to and fro from 
steamers which cannot get alongside of a quay at low- 
water. 

Plorys(e)h(e, fl.or(y)8chyii, floryse, fio- 
ryss(li)e, obs. forms of Flourish. 
t rioscampy. [a. med.L.^tfi- campiWi. ‘ flower 
of the field ^] (.See quot. 1398 .) 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xciil. (1495) 647 
{Flos campi is a lytyll floure with a small stalke and the 
floure is red as blood]. CT430 Two Cookery-hks. 31 Sette 
on euery pompe a flos campy flour, c 1440 York Myst. xli. 
366 HaiU 1 floscampy, and flower V3rrgynall. 

+ FlO’SCle. Obs. [ad. L. floscuhts t see Flos- 
CULE.] A flower. 

ISM A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 41/2 Infunde 
tberon, of the beste oyle Olive, as much as wille cover the 
floscles. Ibid, {at end). Expos. . . wordes . . derived of the 
Latines, ‘floscles, reade flowers*, asjyo C. Smart Hop 
Gardens. 176 The hop.. began to hang Its folded floscles 
from the golden vine. 

FloSCtllar (flp*ski/71ai), a. [f. L. floscnl-us 

little flower (see Floscule) + -ar.] 

1, Composed of fioscules or flowerets. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot.. F/oseulosus Jlos, a floscular 
flower. 1845 Lindley Sen. Bot. vi. (1858) 82 Flowers 
mostly floscular. 

2. ? Flossy, fluffy. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. IV. 6 An ample violet-coloured 
ehlaina of floscular cotton. 

+ rioSCTlla'tion. ohs.rare-’^. [t'L.fldscul-us 
(see Floscule) + -ation.] A flower (of speech) ; 
an embellishment or ornament. 

x6sx Fuller Abel Rediv., Huss 19 That, .with rhetoricall 
flusculations [riV] I should endevour to adorne his me- 
moriall. 

Tlosctlle [a. F. floscule, ad. L. 

floscul-us, dim of flos flower.] 

1 1. Something in the shape of a little flower. 
x6^ W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 53 What remained was 
a bright styriate floscule. 

+ b. An embellishment or ornament (of speech). 
Obs, Cf. Qtx. floskel. 

1669 Sir K. Digby's Closet Open. To Rdr., There needs no 
Rhetoricating Fioscules to set it off. 

2, Bot. A small blossom of a composite flower ; 
a floret. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. vL 67 Giving the names of 
Fioscules or Florets to the little component flowers. 1805 
Edin. Rev. VI. 85 Each single anther -will constitute a 
male floscule. x8r8 in Webster. 

+ FlO'SCulent, a. Obs. [incorrectly f. as prec. 
-f-ULENT, (Or is it a misprint for florulent ly] 
Of speech or a speaker : Flowery. 

1646 J, Hall Horae Vac. 104 But for private friendship, 
had it not onely allowance, but also praise, the Holy 
Spirit would not so oft have beene flosculent, when Hee 
touched here. 1652 — Height Eloquence p. vi. Endea- 
vouring either an exact flosculent or delightfully formed 
speech. 

t FlO'SCtllet. Obs. rare—K [f. as prec. + -et.] 
A little flower ; in quot.y^. for an infant. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. (1869) 1. 133 Your owne faire print 
was set Once in a virgin flosculet. Sweet as your selfe. 

Floscnlose (flpskir/l<>u*s), a. [f. L. flosettUus 
Floscule + -OSE.]. =Flosculous. 
x866 Treas. Bot.yFlosculiK-Oi.^^. Flosculose), In mod. Diets. 
PloSCnloxiS (fip’skirllas), a. [f.as prec. +-OUS.] 
i* 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of flowers ; 
having the savour of flowers. Obs, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 11. vi, 97 A dry and flos- 
culous coat [of the nutmeg], commonly called Mace, a 1682 
— Tracts (1684) 25 Putting the dried Flowers of the Vine 
into new Wine to give it a. .flosculous race or spirit. 

2. Abounding with flowers, flowery, rare. 

1676 in Coles. 2824 Prichard Welsh Minstr. 13 Thou 
flosculous and fruitful iair one ! 

3. Bot. a. Composed of fioscules or florets. 

2785 Martyn Rousseaus Bot, vi. 68 The Flosculous 
flowers, or such as are composed of florets. 1845 Lindley 
j Sclu Bot. vi. (1858) 84 Flowers cither flosculous or radiant. 

I b.. Of a floret : Tubular. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 198 Coryinbifene, the 
florets of which are flosculous in the middle. 2870 Bentley 
Bot. (1887) 594 Corymbi/erxy the plants of which haveeither 
all tubular (flosculous) and perfect florets ; or [etc.]. 

1*1*1030,^. Obs. ra7'e~~^. [Cf. Floss 2.] ?To 
be shaggy. 

23.. E. E. Altit. P. B, 1689 Faxe fyltered, S: felt 
I flosed hym vinbe. 


II Flos-ferri (flp'sfe’rsi). [L, ; — ‘flower 

of iron ’.] A coralloid variety of aragonite, often 
found with iron ore. 

2748 Sir j. Hill Hist. Fossils 344 This species is. .called 
.. Flos Ferri. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cottas Rocks Class. 
51 Flos-ferri is formed in great perfection in the Styrian 
iron-mines. 

Plosll(flpJ*),jAl Obs.irxz.dial. Also 3 - 4 flosche. 
[See Flash sb ^■ ; cf. also Flush j3.2] 

1. A pool; sometimes, a stagnant pool overgrouTi 
with reeds, etc. ; a swamp. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter lxxxvii[i]. 5 [4], I am wened, in ilka 
land To |>as l^at ere in flosche falland. 1789 D. Davidson 
Th. Seasons 12 When . . powheads spartle in the cosy flosh. 
2875 Lane. Gloss., Flosh, water, or a watery place, 
b. trattsf. A -pool (of blood). 

a 2400-50 Alexander 2049 Sike secures were of blude . . 
J>at foies ferd in flosches to be fetelakis. 

2. attrib. (Cf. Flush sb.^ 2 c.) 

1847 Halliwell, Flash-hole, a hole which receives the 
waste water from a mtll-pond. 1875 in Sussex Gloss. 

ITosh sb.'^ (See quot.) 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 889^2 Flosh {Metallurgy), 
a hopper-shaped box in which ore is placed for the action 
of the stamps. 

t PloSiied, pph a. Obs. rarc—'^. [app. f. F. 
{5oie) flochc (see Floss 2) + -ed.] Made to resemble 
floss-silk. 


2548 Hall Chron. (1809) 517 Men appareiled like wilde 
men.. their bodies, .covered with grene Sylkeflosshed. 

Floss ^ (flps). dial. In Orkney and Shetland : 
A collective term for reeds, rushes, etc. 

2623 in Barry 'Orkney Isl. (1805) App. 467 That no 
persone shall.. pull floss .. before the first of Lammas. 
2793 Statist. Acc. Scotl. VII. 524 The tenants paid in 
kind.. floss or reeds. 1866 Edmondston Shetl. ^ Orkn. 
Gloss., Floss, the common rush. 

Floss ^ (flfs). Also 9 dial, floose. [Of doubt- 
ful origin. Possibly an adoption of some form of 
OF. flosche down, pile of velvet; also as adj. in 
soye flosche (mod.F. soie floche) floss-silk ( = It. seta 
floscia). Possibly, however, there may have been 
a native Eng. or Scandinavian word floss cognate 
with Fleece. Cf. mod.lctl. flos nap of cloth, Da, 
flos plush (recorded from 17 th c.), and Cleveland 
dXvil.flosS’Seave the cotton-grass ; also Flose v.} 

1. The rough silk which envelopes the cocoon of 
the silk-worm ; also see quot. 1 S 35 . 

*759 PuLLEiN in Phil. Trans. LI. 56 The common silk- 
pod, with all its floss, weighs usually but three grains. 1835 
Ure Philos. Mann/. 3 Silk which occurs in entangled tufts, 
called floss, is spun like cotton, 
b. t7‘a7isf. (see quot.). 

2846 Smart, Floss, a downy substance in some plants. 
2847 Loncf. Evang. i. iii, Hair, like the silken floss of 
the maize, hung over his shoulder. 

2. Silk in fine filaments; » Floss-silk. 

2872 B. Taylor Fattst {iBjs'f H. 1. iii. 22 Silken threads 
and silken flosses Here must play their parts. 2889 A. N. 
Carter in Century Mag. Nov. 37/2 Old velvet embroidered 
with gold and floss, 

3. A flossy surface; also, a quantity of flossy 
particles ; fluff. 

1784 Henley in Beck/^d's Vathek (t868) 160 note. The 
wrong side of tapestry will represent more truly the figures 
on the right, notwithstanding the floss that blurs them, 
than [etc.]. i85oBamford Tim Bobbins Wks.GXo^s., Floose, 
the flyings of wool or cotton, 1872 Napheys Preri. «5- Cure 
Dis, 1. iv, 122 When woven thick and with a floss, it is 
warm. LabottrCo 7 umtssionG\o%’i., Floss, the small 

particles of fibre in the dust given off in the processes of the 
manufacture of textiles. 

4. aiUdb. and CoT7ib., as floss Imc, thread, wig, 
yar7t. Also Floss-silk. 

1894 Daily News J May 5/1 Men fish with a ‘’floss line, 
and one, two, six, or more natural flies on a hook. 1872 
MacElrath Diet. Commerce {pS^hsi^\Z-jQ)*Floss-thre(id, 
a kind of soft flaxen yarn or thread, used for embroidery. 
1864 J. Browu Hor-se Subsi-c., % Zcfi'c/: (1882) 28 The coach- 
man’s red face and *floss wig. 


Floss ^ (%s). Metallurg}*. [a. Gci. flosz in 
same sense : see Float sb."] 

1. a, (See quot.) b. (See quot.) c. —floss-hole 
(see below). 

a. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 509 Floss of the puddling fur- 
nace is the fluid glass floating upon the iron produced by 
the vitrification of the oxides and earths which are present. 

b. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 711-2 White cast iron.. is em- 
ployed.. for the manufacture of steel, and is then called 
steel floss, or lamellar floss. 

C. 2839 Ure Diet, Arts 702 The floss, or outlet of the 
slag from the furnace. 

2. Co77ib . ; floss-hole, (fl) ‘ a hole at the back 
of a puddling-furnace, beneath the chimney, at 
which the sla^ of the iron pass out of the furnace ; 
{b) the tap-hole of a melting furnace ’ (Knight). 

1839 Ure 708 The excess of slag is allowed to 

run off by the chio or floss hole. i88x Raymond Mtnmg 
Gloss., Floss-hole, a tap-hole. 

Floss i (fifs). rare-K fOf doubtful genmns- 
ness. Ger. flosz has this sense; perh. the title oi 
The Mill on the Floss (where Floss is a P™P" 
name) led Carlyle to ‘•''"kAat the word 
the same form mere is one 

dirty stream or floss (H tinerjitess, 
ders dismally through those recesses. 



PLOSS SILK. 
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PLOUNCE. 


Plossifica-tion, erroneonsly for Flobification. 

1828 Webster citdfe Med. Repos. 

Plosssilk. Also flox-, flosh-silk. [f. Floss 2 , 
after F. soie Jloche^ a. The rough silk broken off 
in the winding of the cocoons, b. This rough silk 
carded like cotton or wool and used chiefly in the 
manufacture of common silk fabrics, c. Untwisted 
filaments of silk used in embroidery and crewel- 
work. 

1759 PuLLEiN in Phil. Trans. LI. 55 It was covered wjth 
some flos.s-silk. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xiii, The flox-silk with 
which the billet was surrounded. Landor Jtna^. 

' Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 53 The truckle bed of Valour and 
Freedom, is not wadded with flosh*silk. 1863 Ouida Held 
in Bondage {1870) 89 Will you be kind enough to hold this 
skein of floss silk for me? 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic 
I. 17 He found himself upon a couch, stuffed all with floss- 
silk. 

attrih. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. (1879)50 A bright 

b lue stock, worked with floss silk sunflowers. 

Plossy tflpsi), a. [f. Floss sb?' -t 1.] Re- 
sembling floss or floss-silk; floss-like. 

1839 Bailey Festns xx. (1848) 266 Flossy, tendrilled locks. 
1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd I. xxviii. 306 A thick flossy 
carpet of moss. 1884 Daily Hczvs 10 Nov. 3/1 Chenille' 
embroideries brightened by.. the flossiest of silks. 

Plot ^ (%t). Now only Sc. [repr. OE. *^ol 
(in jlottmeni floating grease), or a. Oi^.Jiot ( =Sw. 
Jioti)j f. weak grade of root of Fleet v. Cf. Flo- 
TESSE.] ^The scum of a pot of broth when it is 
boiling’ (Jamieson). 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. loii As a fumes ful of flot Jjat 
vpon fyr boyles. 

Plot^ {fipt). Mining. [?var. of Float sb. 
(sense 20a).] (See quot. 1881.) 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Ij, Some of these Flots carry 
good Ore where never Vein was yet Discovered. x88z 
Dakyns in Nature No. 620. 473 The word * flot * is a 
miner’s term for ore lying between the beds, or at certain 
definite horizons in the strata. In text-books flots are 
generally called ‘ flats ’ or ‘flattings 

Plot, obs. form of Float. 

Plota (flffu'ta). [a. Sp.j^( 3 /« fleet] 

1 . The name given to the Spanish fleet which used 
to cross the Atlantic and bring back to Spain the 
products of America and the West Indies. Also 
gen. 

1690 Child Disc, Trade Pref, B. iv b, The arrival of 
the Spanish Flota. ^1x763 Shenstone xiv, What 

envy’d flota bore so fair a freight? Nelson 28 

Sept, in Nicolas Disp. II. 284, I believe I can destroy their 
Flota. 

^ 2 . 1 erroneous use. A floating barrier (see quot.). 
177^ Watson Philip II, II. xix. 180 For the greater 
security of. .the work, a flota, one thousand two hundred 
feet long, was constructed of barks, bound together . . with 
..beams pointed with iron, resembling a file of pikes. 

Plotage, Plotation, Plotative ; see Float-. 
Plotant (fl^^’tant), rt. Her. 
pres. pple. of flotter to float.] (See quot. 1828.) 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iii. xxvi.(i6ii'» 183 He beareth 
azure an Harpey with her wings disclosed her Haire 
flotant. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. 1 ^ Flotant, a term 
used in blazon to express anything flying in the air, as 
a banner floatant, or displayed— it is likewise applicable to 
anything swimming. x868 Gossans Her. vii. 105 Tied., 
with ribbon, the ends flotant. 

tPlotch. Obs. rai'e, [Variant form of FlttcH,] 
1623 Fletcher & Rowley ^laid of Mill nr. i, He shall 
he bang’d in flotches : The dogs shall eat him in Lent. 

tPlote, shi^ Ohs. Also 5-6 flot, 6 Sc. floit. 
[OE. -flota wk. masc. = MDu. vlote, ON. floie : see 
Float sh. In sense 2 ad, ^'^.flota*. see Flota.] 

1 , A fleet or flotilla. 

O. E. Chron. ann. ^75 Nks se flota swa rang, c 1275 
Lay. 2155 Humber king and his flote.. comen on Albanac 
his lond. 1375 Barbour Bruce in. 601 He bad na ner 
socouris Then the kingis flote. CX470 Henry Wallace 
jx. 9S The lakest schip, that is his flot within. *577 in 
Hakluyt Voy. (15991 I. 296 The good ship named the 
Primerose, shalbe Adrairall of this flote, 

2. = Flota I. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 484 The Longha [in Sevil], where 
the Merchants meet about the affairs of the flote. 

+ Flote, Obs. [a. OF, yTbfd fern., company 
of persons, multitude = Sp.y 7 ^/ff, Pg. pop. 

L. type *flotla^ prob. f.Teut. *flol- weak grade of the 
root oiyicutan Fleet v. in the sense ‘ to flow 
The Sp. .and Pg. words also mean ‘fleet of vessels', and 
in this meaning are prob. adoptions of the Teut. word ap- 
pearing as O't^.Jloie, OV‘..Jlcta wk. masc., f. the same root 
in the sense * to float The mod. sense of F. flotte. fleet, 
js believed to liaye been adopted from 5 p. in the i6lh c. ; 
the older sense is still current in certain phrases, but is 
popularly regarded as a transferred use. It. lias Jiotia, 
frottayjlotta in both senses, but their relation to the F. 
word is doubtful.] 

A company, troop; also, a herd (of cattle), a 
shoal (of fish). 

a X300 Cursor M. 2444 (Cott.\ O fec^ hai bad a sclly flot. 
0 X300 Has'cloh 738 pcrc he m.adc a lite! cote * 1*0 him and 
to Tiise flote. rt 1375 Joseph 0/ Arwt.z% Joseph ferdc hi- 
fjrcn .*111(1 l>e flote folewcde. a 1400-50 Alexander 770 
Aithire witii a firs flote in be fild metis. 15x3 Douci_as 
Nlneis .XH. v. 191 Italians luirlis on him in a flote. 1603 
Holland Phttarch's Mor. 343 .A great flote of dolphins. 
1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. Gos’t. Eng. 1. v. 17 The Coihs, 
V.andals ,, and otlicr flotes of people that about these times 
..were weary of tlicir own dwellings. 


t Plote, Ohs. Also 7- float. [Of doubtful 
formation : either f. Flot sb,'^ or back formation 
from Flotten.] Hans. To skim ; = Fleet 

v.^ I. 

1573 Tusser Hush, xlix. (1878) 108 Gehezie his sickne.s 
was whitish and drie. Such cheeses, good Cisley, ye floted 
too nie, 1669 Worlidce Syst. Agrie, 270 Floating of a 
Cheese, is the separating the Whey from the Curd. 

Plots, Sc. Obs. Also 5 floyt(e, flot, 
[Conjectured to be a variant of Flute z/.] trans. 
? To trim with * fluting’. Hence Flo’ting vhl. sb. 
(used concr. and atlrib.'). 

1473 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott, I. x6 To the sammyn jj. 
dowblatis elne of braid clalh to flote thaim. 1474 Ihicl. 
23 To by stufe and floting for the Kingis doublat. 1491 
Ibid. 188 Quhyt fustiane to fioyt adowblat of dwn sattin. 

Plote, Plote-grass, obs. ff. Float, Float- 
grass. ■ 

Ploter, obs. form of Flutter. 
tPloteSse. Obs. Also 5 flotyce, -yse, 6 
flotes, flattesse, flats. [Perh. the pi. of Flot sb^^ 
taken as sing. It may however represent an un- 
recorded F. derivative of floter to float.] Scum or 
grease floating on the surface of a liquid ; csp. 
skimmed fat, dripping. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 168/1 Flolyse or flotyce of a pott or 
other lyke, sfitma. 1531 Tindale Exp. 1 John v. 21 
Doest thou make of God. .one that had lust to smell to 
burnt flotesse? Lett. ^Papers Hen. F///, X. 175, 

4 stone of flattesse. xs48Recorde Urin. Physick y. 18 Be- 
syde these is there often tymes [in the urine^ ns it were a 
flotes or fattyneson the topp. 1585 znd Pi, good Huswifes 
lewelt 12 Frie them with butter or flats. 
tFlo-ther. Obs. rare — In 3 //. flofre. [cf. 
OE. *JlssSra pi. flakes of snow (cited by Junius).] 
A flake (of snow). 

C127S X/ Pains of Hell’j\ in O. E. Misc. (1872) 149 Mo 
saulen [loliel) [ler sucche wowe pane be floJ>re In l)e snowe. 

Plotilla (fl^ti*la). [a. Sp. flotilla, dim. of flota 
a fleet : see Flota.] A small fleet ; a fleet of 
boats or small vessels. 

171X Lond. Gaz. No. 4800/1 The Flotilla. .was sail’d. 
*739 Let. in Descr. Windsyatyi Passage (ed. 2) 3 I’hey 
commonly dispatch a few Ships into Europe, who . . carry an 
Account of what is on Board the Galleons and Flot.*u The 
Ships are stUed the Flotilla. 1801 P. Somerville in A. 
Duncan Nelson (1806) 198 The enemy’s flotilla in the bay 
of Boulogne. 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 125 
A flotilla of fishing or passage boats. iSsSCARLVLEFn’rt'/’. 
G(. (1865) II. VI. iii. 155 Sailing, .in silken flotillas gayer 
than Cleopatra’s, down the Elbe. 

Plotsam (fl^'tsam). Forms : 7 floatsam, -son, 
flotsan, -sen, -zan, 7-8 fiotzam, 7, 9 flotsom(e, 
7-9 fiotaon, 9 flotsiun, (dial.) fioatsome, 8- 
ilotsam, [ad. AF. floteson flottaison') 

late L. type ^floiidtionemt f, *flo/tdre, OY. floter 

to Float.] 

1 . Law. Such part of the wreckage of a ship or 
its cargo as is found floating on the surface of the 
sea. Usually associated with Jetsast. 

[Liber Niger Admiraliiatis cxxxvi. (1871) I. 82 Pippe de 
vin flotants, balles de marchandi-ses ou autre chose quel- 
conque comme floteson.] 1607 Cowell Interpr., Flotsen 
alias (Fiotzam). a 1688 tr. Blache Bk. Admiralty {iZ-js) I. 
83 Pipe of wine floating, bales of goods, or any other thing 
whatsoever, as ffloatson. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gi. 
Brit. I. H. ix, (1743) 81 To the Lord High Admiral belongs 
,.a Share of all lawful prizes^ Logon, Flolson, and Jetson. 
18x4 Scott Diary 11 Aug. in Lockhart, The goods and 
chatties of the inhabitants are all said to savour 01 Flotsome 
and Jetsome. 1853 Act 16-17 F'ict. c. 107, § 76 All Goods 
derelict, jetsam, flotsam, and wreck brought or coming Into 
the United Kingdom. 

b, ii‘ansf. andy^. Sometimes used jocularly for 
‘ odds and ends*. 

1861 All Y. Round 1 June 235 Turkey buzzards were 
searching for flotson and jelson in the shape of dead Irish 
deck hands, 1884 R. Buchanan in Harper's Mag. Sept. 
6^/1 A mania for buying all sorts of flotsam and jetsam. 

2 . dial. (See quot. 1804). 

1804 DuncUmd HerefordsJu I. 213 Fioatsome. timber, etc. 
accidentally carried do'vn a river by a flood, • 1890 in 
Gloueesiersh. Gloss. 1894 Daily Ne^vs 23 Nov.6/7 How far 
the water has gone down may be gathered from the flotsam 
caught in the willow boughs. 

3 . Newly ejected oyster-spawn. 

X879 Cassell's Techn. Edue. IV, 154/1 Fioatsome. 1882 
Standard 18 Feb. 5/2 llie spawn or * fiotsom ’ emitted from 
the bivalves. 

t Plotte, ppL a. Obs. rare. [Cf. Fi.ottkn and 
Flote t/.i] Skimmed. 

*557 Tusser ICO Points Hush, lx.xii, Their milk pannes so 
flotte, that their cheeses be lost. 

Plotte, obs. form of Fi.oat sb. 
t Flo’tten, ppl. a. Obs. Also llotcn. [pa. pple. 
of Fleet v.^ and -.] 

1 , Flooded with water. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. xviii. xviii. 577 Ibcy were woont 
to cast their seed-come u|>on the floten ground. 

2 . Skimmed. Floilcn milk \ skim milk. 

1600 W. Vaughan Direct, for Healih{.xt‘ii)Tii Browne- 
bread crummed into-, flotten tnilke. x6^ Armin Nest 
Finn. (1880)48 Fed with the flotlin milke of nicetie and 
wanionncsse. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 11. i. (166S) 7i 
Bring them [Calves] up upon the finger, with flotten milk. 
x66i K. W. C^'rtr. C<tArc*>w/^x(x£6o) 30 Flotten cheese, 1721 
in Bailev. 


Quarles Fancies u. ^xriiL (,66,,) fo Wv 
Meet the Mornings for our own Design; Perchance tft 
Flotten Afternoons are thine. ' 

rio'tter, V. Sc. [? freq. of Float v. Cf. Fipti- 
DEE.] tram. To overflow, wet. Hence Flotlered 
Plottering,///. adjs. . ’ 

ISIS Douci^ XI. 72 With flottyritberdettr--, 
all beweip. Ihd. xiri. iv. 14 ChckiswaitofflolterandicH 
greite. 1827 Iennant Papistry AVio-mV 23 The flo'it-' 
table maist was steeplt Wi’ claret-dubs. ' ‘ 

Plotter, obs. f. FLUTiEn. 

Mouck, IToud(d(e, obs. If. of Fleke, Flood. 
t Flongllt, f. Obs. rare-K [perh. a dml. word 
f. OE. ytohia or ON. */!o!ite (Icel. fUlt) flight,’ 
f. root of Flee w.] iutr. To flee, take refoge. 

1556 Abp. Parker Psalter acxxix.‘ 7 From thee, .how caa 
I fly : or whether shall I flought. 

Plought, var, form of Flocht. 

Flouh, obs. pa. t. Flay, 

Flouke, obs. form of Fluke. 

Ploum, var. form of Flum, river. 

Plounce (fiauns), sb.^ Also 6 flownse, ; 
flownce. [f. Flounce v.'^I 

1 . A sudden fling or jerk of the body or a limb; 
a plunging or flopping movement. 

1583 Stanvhurst Aeneis n. (Arb.) 50 They [two scip«r.u) 
doe frisk with flownse to the shoareward. 1802 JI.Moost 
Lascelles lll, 36 The instrument was lodged ia ihcihark's 
body, which, after several dreadful flounce.-;, sunk. 1810 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 144 A gripe of the p.Tw, or flounce 
of the tail, may be our fortune. 1863 Barnes Dorset Clcu., 
Flounce, a flying stroke, 
b. A splash, 

1622 hlABDE tr, Aleman's Guzman d Alf. 11. 103 'The 
Mariner . . as soone as he heard the flownce of trie fall, 
presently cryde out Hombre a la mar. 

2 . A quick movement of the body, expressing 
impatience or disdain. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 182 ?i2 He sometimes pp- 
sumed to mention Marriage; but wasalwaysansweicdwiih 
a Hoot, and a Flounce. X878 Mrs. Stowe Pogeinuc /’.i.5 
Nabby turned her batch of dough over with a final flounce, 
as if to emphasize the statement. 

Flounce (flauns), sb:^ [Alteration of earlier 
Frounce, prob. due to the influence of FloUaVCE r,* 
(The alleged AF. flounce, Quoted in Skeat’s Etym. Did. 
(Suppl.), is a misprint for founce bottom (of a basin).] 

1 . ‘ An ornamental appendage to the skirt of a 
lady’s dress, consisting of a strip gathered and 
sewed on by its upper edge around the skirt, and 
left hanging and waving.’ (W.) 

\’]\\%\svrTCadenu 5 ff Vanessa^^ From Fans, and FIouna«, 

and Brocades. 1795 S. Rogers Words Mrs.Sidaengi'iiM 
grey Dowager, in ancient flounces. i86* Miss Bwodos 
Lady Audley\\\.•i^ She Nvas shaking out the flounces ot 
the silk dresses. ' 

iransf, 1799 J, Robertson Agrlc, Perth Dplhetram^ 
ricks should also be . , well drawn all round cl^c to ae 
bottom, .not leaving the hay in a flounce at the .skirt*. 1B91 
Barinc-Gould /« Troubadour Land X. 130 'i wo lini^estore 
blocks fallen from the precipices above, lying on the flounce 
of rubble near the bottom of the promontory. 

2 . /I///. .The leather flap closing the holsler*pipf| 

1B33 Regiil. Instr. Cavalry i. 106 Take off the 

glove, unbutton the flounce, and push forrvard the cloak let 

Flounce (flauns), v.^ Also fiflounse, 7 
[Agrees in sense and form .with NorAV. 
hurry, work briskly, S\v. flunsa to 

splash ; but as the Scand. words arenotknowne.irlier 
than the 18th c., and the Fng. word not tili mc 
i6th c., historical connexion cannot be proved.] 

1 , inir. To go with agitated, clumsy, or violcn 

motion ; to dash, flop, plunge, rnsh. Also wit 
away, out, etc. . 

2542 Udall Ef’asni. A/ophth. 183 h, Alexander.. floun 
me [ethic datix/e] into the floudde. *^ 37 , ^^*’^^*'-11 it 
lYar n. xxviii. (1647) 80 He commanded them 

once to flownce into the river, 2736*7 

viLLC in Mrs. Delany's Life < 5 * Corr. 5S8 Ljyo 

into great holes of Ice and snow, enough to 

coach and horses. X76r Mrs. Sheridan Sidney ^’'> 4 

n. 128 She flounced off the chair to the other cn ^ 

room. X784 \x. Bcckford's (i 865 ) 94 Ij,® i.!„rheli 

from the water like a carp. 1^3 Paclt // onf. 

233 So saying, Mrs. Carraway flounced 
186s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. ix. 163 Upon 
Lady flounces out in a huff. 18^ T* 
xxxi, PIcolce flounccc’ 
rt 1734 North J 

flounce through. 1760 Toote yi////t»rir. " dav. 

flower [of .speech] flounced involuntarily from me - . 

b. To flounce down', to flop down, lofci 
over: to turn over abruptly. , 

1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 25 Dec., I . - , j 

miracle from flouncing down plump in all their lac - 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxvil, Tom flounceU 
..disarranging cvcrj'ihing. 1855T11ACKERAV;. 

299 Roscy's Mamm.a flouncing down on a chair. 

2. iitlr. To make abrupt and • 

with the limbs or body; to throw the bou) • • ' 

to plunge, llounder, struggle. Also 

Usually said of bulls, horsc-S or aquatic * 

'To flounce if, said of a woman.dancing- j 
X609 Holla.s’d Amm. Marcell, xvr. xli. 77 A ^ 
had flounced & floundered with his hcclei' 
clammiemud. 1641 y^uvinSarak^- Hogttr[ t ,i 

ath struck a gre.at fid., -he plungelh and rou i’.. 

J. 


one hath <iruck a gre.at fidi, “he . 

' 'J'rait Abra-.UnU lii. 1. 
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flounc'd and panted on the slimy Beach. cxyioC. Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 217 Giving him a good strap he fflounc'd 
up againe. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. ui. 252 Laughing 
. . to behold them [infants] flounce about and struggle for 
Life in the Water, 1779 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV. 16^ One 
of them [his post-horses^began to kick and flounce, without 
any visible cause. 1841 Catlin N.Ainer. Ind. (1844) I. xvii, 
120 Trinkets, and ribbons, in which they flounce and flirt 
about. 2851 Mayne Keid Scalp Hunt. vii. 53 Some of 
them [women] flounced it in polka jackets. 

transf. and fig. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xr. yiii. § 14 
Waters long dammed up, oft-times flownce, and flie out too 
violently, when their sluces are pulled up. 268S Bunyan 
yems.SinnerSaved{fi>^^ 60 Wood that is green will rather 
smother., and crack, and flounce, than cast a brave light 
and a pleasant heat.^ Ibid, po It [despair] will make a man 
. .flounce and fling like a wild bull in a net. 

3 . fTo express displeasure or ill-temper by 
agitated movements. Ods. Also Tb Jlotince into 
a temper. 

s’joz Steele Funeral 11. ii, 'Tis in vain to flounce, and 
discompose your self. 1756 Foote Eng.fr. Paris ii. Wks. 
1799 I. Ji8 If you flounce, I fly. 1883 Long7n. Mag. July 
294 The little German gentleman flounced into a temper. 

+ trans. To dash or drive with violence ; to 
ding with a Hop or splash. Ohs. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 38 What seas thee ter- 
ribil hither Haue flounst? 1714 Heajine D uct. Hist, (ed.^) 

I . 184 At last it broke, and by the fall of large Pieces of tt 
into the Abyss, flounc’d up the Water. 1719 A. Smith 
Lives 0/ Highwaymen II. 321 He is flounc’d thence into 
the Sea. 1794 Mrs. Bennett Ellen III. 107 She flounced 
the door in his face. 

Flounce (flauns), W .2 [Alteration of Fhounoe 
V. : cf. Flounce 

■(• 1 . trans. To curl, frizz, trim. Obs. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood 111. iii, Let me Prune, and 
Flounce my Perruque a little. 

2 . Toadorn ortrim with a flounce or with flounces ; 
also transf. 

ryrr Addison SPeet. No. 129 ? 5 She was flounced and 
furbelowed from Head to Foot. 1737 Pope Let. in Style 
Lady Wks. 1824 VIII- 406 They have got into the. .fashion 
. .of flouncing the petticoat so very deep, that it looks like 
an entire coat of lutestring. 2749 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) 

II. 170 He has .. flounced himself with flowering shrubs. 
j8x4 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life{i%'jo) I. 274 Striped 
muslin to flounce my gowns. x8i8 BlacMv. Mag. III. 403 
It must take scores and scores of yards to flounce her. x^z 
DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 523 The tarnished piece was 
drawn out of the theatrical wardrobe .« [and] flounced with 
new scenes. 1862 H, Marryat Year in Stveden II. 308 
Its basement flounced round with trees. 

ahsol. X784 Bags Barham Downs 1 . 171 They could trim, 
flounce, and furbelow to admiration. 

Flounce (flanns), adv. [The vb. stem so used.] 
With a flounce ; with a sudden jerk or flop. 

1383 Stanyhurst Aeneis in. (Arb.) 8 q Flounce to the stars 
towring thee fire, lyke a pellet, is hurled. 1604 Meeting 0/ 
Gallauis^x He fell flounce into the saddle.- zy^ Farquhar 
Beaux' Stratagem n. x Wks. 1892 II. 260 He comes flounce 
into bed. 

Flounced (flounst), fpl. a. [f. Flounce v. 
+ -ED '.] Adorned or trimmed with a flounce or 
with flounces. 

1727 Swift Baucis <5- Philemon Wks. 1755 III. ir. 36 Her 
petticoat . . Became black ^tcin flounc’d with lace. i86z 
Miss VotiCECountess /Catoil. (1880) 13 They will do nothing 
all day long but try on flounced gowns. 

Flotmcing (flawnsig), vh/. shA [f. Flounce 
z/.i + -iNG 1.] The action of the vb. Flounce. 

x6ox Deacon & Walker Answ. to Darel 190 The gallant 
. . keepes a flouncing and frisking about. 1679-80 Sir C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878)213 What w*^ ya flounsing 
of y* hors and my own endeavors 1 soone was free. 1727 
A. Hamilton Hew Acc. E. Ind. II. xliv. 133 He turned 
Tail on us, and with great Flouncings, made towards the 
Shore. 2774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) VI. 245 To prevent 
his flouncing, they cut off the tail with an axe. 1874 
Blackie Self Cult. 10 A little floundering and flouncing 
in deep bottomless seas of speculation. 

Flouncing* (flau-nsig), vhL sh.^ [f. Flounce 
z /.2 + -ing 1 .] a. The action of putting a flounce 
to a garment, b. concr. A flounce ; also, the 
material of which flounces are made. 

Z766 Goldsm. Yic. W. iv, I do not know whether such 
flouncing and shredding is becoming even in the rich. 1865 
Mrs. Whitney Gayivorthys II. S3_The pink muslin was ,. 
too dressy, perhaps, with its four Tittle flouncings. 1873 — 
Other Girls v. 97 She tossed a long flouncing over her 
sewing-table. 

fig. Z89Z Month LXXIII. 247 Those who merely dabble 
in good works may find time . . to deck themselves out in 
such flouncings of vanity. 

Flouncing (flairnsig), ppl. a. [f. Flounce v. 
+ -ING 2.] That ilonnces : said chiefly of animals, 
esp. aquatic animals ; plunging, tossing. 

Z700 Blackmore Job 179 Canst thou stand angling on the 
banks of Nile . . And thro the flood the flouncing monster 
draw? Z708 Prior Epit, to Smith's Ph<edra < 5 * Hippo!. 15 
Six flouncing Flanders mares. X806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum, Life (1826) vi. Hearing the roof of a crazy coach 
groan .. beneath the flouncing weights of a dozen pon- 
derous passengers. 2837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes I. 
330 Why beatest thou the sea with flouncing oars? 
fiS' 1830 E.xatnittcr The heroine of this flouncing 
trumpery, yclept a tragedy. 

Flotmder (flau-ndDi), sb.^ Also 5 floundre, 
flownder, -dre, fiondyre, 7 flunder. [The 
phonology seems to show that the immediatesource 
is AF. flottndre (14th c., Black Bk. Admir. II. 
102) = OF. Jlondre (still current in Normandy) ; 


app. of Scandinavian origin : cf. ON. jlytlra (:— 
ylunprJ 6 nl)t MSw., Sw., Nonv, flundrCy Da. Jlyn- 
der\ mod.Ger. has but this is given by Ges- 

ner in i6th c. as only an English name (K.hige). 

The MHG. vluodtr of the same meaning is related by 
ablaut to Flathe, and cannot be directly connected with 
fionmier\ but the latter may possibly be from a nasalized 
form of the same root] 

1 . A small flat-fish, Pleuronectes Flesns. In the 
U.S. applied to various other species of flat-fish. 
Prov. As flat as a flounder. 

a X4SO Fysshynge ^vyih an angle (1883) 30 The flounder is 
an holsom fisshe. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 282 
B.ase, flounders, sole. 1622 Peaciiam Compi. Gentl. v. xxi. 
(1634) 254 The Eeleand Flounderare two greedy Fish and 
bite at the redde worme. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) V I. 
Z74 Fish . . that continually crawl at the bottom ; such as 
the eel and the flounder. <zx845 Hood To Tom Woodgate 
vi. Or are you where the flounders keep. Some dozen briny 
fathoms deep. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. vii. 77 You came 
in upon four of us down as flat as flounders. 

2. Something resembling this fish. a. dial. = 
Fluke 2. b. See qnot. 1874. 

^ a. 1853 Cooper Sussex Gloss.y Flounders^ animals found 
in the livers of rotten sheep, called in Somerset, S. 
1883 in HainPsh. Gloss. 

b. 2874 Knight 1 . 889/2 a slicking- 

tool whose edge is used to stretch leather for a boot front in 
a blocking or crimping board. 1875 Urds Diet. Arts III. 
100 After this, the fronts arc regularly placed on a block, 
being forced into position by an instrument called the 
flounder, and tacked to their place. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., sisflonnder-flshery, flounder- 
like adj. Also flounder-lantern, a dial, name of 
the common flounder; flounder-man, a hawker of 
flounders; flounder - mouth, a mouth like a 
flounder*s, alargemouth; yfistTiCtflonnder-mouthed 
adj.-; flounder’s-head (whale), a bottled-nosed 
whale. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 2/2 The ^flounder fishery is 
looking up again. 1630 Massinger Renegado in. I, To 
firke your belly vp *flounder like. 1700 Congreve Way of 
World V. 77 Hawkers, with Voices more Licentious than 
the loud *Flounder-man*s. 1672-95 Brickmaker's Lament. 
in Roxb. Ball. IL 40 The cryer he bawl’d, And there with 
his *flounder-mouth loudly he yaul’d. 1663 Cowley Cutter 
of Cohnan St. iv. vi. She., rails at me like a ^Flounder- 
mouth'd Fish-woman. 1724 Mrs. M. Davys Reform'd 
Coquet [1752) ixo You great Flounder-mouth’d Sea-calf. 
1727 in S. Dale Hist. Harwich Tab. xiv, The Bottle-Head 
or *Flounders*Head-Whale. 

Flonnder (flairndsj), sb!- [f. next vb.] The 
action of the vb. Flounder. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xiv. (1880)486 The fish g.ive one 
flounder. 1871 L. Stephen Ptaygr. Eur. iv. (1894) 105 
With a graceful flounder I was presently landed in safety 
upon a . . ledge. 1887 Sir R. H. Roderts In the Shires ii. 
33 His horse . . after a severe flounder, regained bis legs. 

Flounder (fiau*ndw), v. Also 6-7 flunder. 
[Of obscure etymology. 

Perh. an onomatopoeic blending of the sound and sense of 
various earlier words; cf. Founder v. (OF. fondrer\ 
Blunder, -and the many vbs. with initial fi- expressing 
impetuous and clumsy movements. Wedgwood and Skeat 
compare Dn.fioddereftf to flounder in mire, to flop about : 
see the dialectal Plodder r., which may have affected the 
development of the present word.] 

1 . intr. In early use, to stumble (cf. Founder vi). 
Subsequently, to struggle violently and clumsily; 
to plunge, roll and tumble about in or as in mire ; 
also (with on, along, etc.), to move on with clumsy 
or rolling gait, to struggle along with difficulty. 
Of a horse: To rear, plunge; fto ‘shy^ [at an 
object). 

1592 Wyrley Arntorie joi My foot did slide and.. 
Flundring, almost flat on earth I go. a 2625 Fletcher 
Woman's Prize ii, iii. If she flownder with you, Clap spurs 
on. 1687 Dryden Hind 4 * P. iii. 301 He champs the bit . . 
And .starts a-side, and flounders at the cross. 2735 Somer- 
ville. C/uwtf in, 135 Another in the treach’rous Bog' Lies 
flound’ring. 1834 Meowik Angler in Wales I. 291 He lost 
his balance, and man and fish lay floundering together in 
the rapid. 2840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (2872) 184 ‘ You 
flounder in mud at every step.’ 2861 Hughes Tout Broivn 
at Oxf. ii. (2889) xq The four-oar floundered on ahead. 

quasi-/rn//r. 

1694 Congreve DouBle-Dealerw. v. You will but flounder 
yourself a-weary, z826Chalmers Let. ixiLifc II. 66 With 
the risk of floundering its uncertain Avay through [etc.]. 

"^. transf. o.Xi^flg. 

2684 H. More Answer 299 The Remarker, in the very 
entrance, shuffles and flunders. 2728 Pope Dune. i. 120 
The Hero, - wrote and flounder’d on in mere despair, 2807 
W. Ikvinc Salmag. (2824) 202 He dashed off to a ball, time 
enough to floundepthrough a Cotillion. iSzz Hazlitt Table- 
t. Ser. Ji. V. (2869) 123 They flounder about between fustian 
» in expression, and bathos in sentiment. _ 2865 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. VII. xviii. v, 178 The poor Prince’s mind did 
flounder a good deal. 

f 2 . trans. To cause to flounder : to confound, 
embarrass. .Obs. 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. iL 74 He. .fell into Cocytus 
, .where floundred extreamly and uncouthly accoutred, yet 
he resolv’d to call for no helpe. 1685 H. More Paralip. 
Proph. 254 Those Interpreters, .flunder and confound all. 

fS. lb flounder np\ to choke up (a water- 
course). Obs. [Cf. Flodder V.] 

3576 In W. H. Turner Select. Kcc. Oxford 385 The 
.streame behlnde Oseney ys so floundred up that the water 
cannot passe . . The dyches . . are so floundred up wth flaggs 
and fylth. 


+ 4. intr. Of soil : To fall in. [Cf. QY.fondrcr 
in same sense.] Obs. 

1774 G. White Selborne xx. (1789) 177 A soil .. much too 
loose and mouldering, liable to flounder, and threatening to 
ovenvhelm them [Sand-martins] and their labours. 

Hence Plou'nderer, one who flounders. 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 345 Learn this ye 
flounderers in the traps Of insulated lines and scraps. 

Flou’iider-flat, v. nonce-wd. trans. To make 
‘ as flat as a flounder 

18x9 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) IL 1x9 Warburton 
could never have wooed by kisi.e.s and won, or he would not 
have flounder-flatted so just and humorous., an image 
into so profound a nihility. 


Floundering’ (flau-ndarig), vhl. sb. [f. 
Flounder v. + -ingI.] The action of the verb 
Flounder; a plunging, struggling, or- stumbling ; 
also flg. 

2726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 351, I was .. in danger of., 
having my Brains dash’d out with his Hoofs in his 
Floundering. x868 Less. Mid. A^e 202 A little floundering 
for words., might add to the impression made by this 
speaker. 1883 Cent. Sept. 513 A floundering that 
may only plunge us deeper into the mire. 
Flonadering (flairndariq'), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING^.] That flounders; plunging and tossing ; 
stumbling. Also fig. 

, 2592 Nash Pierce Penilcsse E ij b, Report (which our 
moderners clippe flundring Fame).^ 1642 H. More Songof 
Soul I. i. xvii, Th’ unruly flundring steeds wrought his 
Confusion. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. viii. The 
swollen current and floundering masses of ice. 1887 T. A. 
Trollope What I remember I. xvii. 346 The postboy.s . . 
dismounted from their floundering horses. 1887 Saintsbury 
Hist. Elizah. Lit. i. (2890) 22 There is nothing here of 
Wyatt’s floundering prosody. 

tPlon'nderMn. Obs. [Comic perversion of 
Flandeukin, after Flounder sb.^ or ».] A con- 
temptuous designation for a Dutchman. 

a x668 Davenant Hews from Plymouth^ iii. Wks. (1673) 
13/1 On our allegiance We must not suffer it, by your leave, 
Flounderkin. Ibid. v. 29/r. 

Flotir (flau0.r), sb. Forms : 3 flure, 5-6 floure, 
5-7 flowre, 5-8 flower, 4- flour. [A specific use 
of Flower; cf. Y.fleur dc farine the * flower* or 
finest part of the meal, 

Johnson 1755 does not separate the words, nor does he 
recognize the spelling fiour. But Cruden's Concordance 
1738 recognizes the modem distinction.] 

1 . Originally, the ‘flower* or finest quality of 
meal ; hence, the finer portion of meal (whether 
from wheat or other grain) which is separated by 
boiling. Also, in modern use, the ordinary name 
for the meal or farina of wheat as opposed to that 
obtained from other grain, 

^*1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 5013 Kalues flei's, and flures bred, And 
buttere. 1340 Ayenb, 210 Zuyeh difference ase jier is . . 
be-tuene bren and flour of huete. c xdoo Laufrands Cirurg, 
46 Take mel roset . , smal flour of barly & medle hem 
togidere. c i^zo Liber Cocorum (1882) 24 Floureofryce ]>ou 
grynd also, CZ440 Promp. Parv, 168/1 Flowre of mele, 
farina, sititUa, 2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe a. xi. (1542) 28 b, 
Breade of fyne flowre of wheate . . b slowe of digestion. 
2691 Tryon Wisd. Dictates 21 Milk, Water, and Flower, 
seasoned with Salt . . are rare Foods for them [Children]. 
2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Hotisekpr. (1778) 259 Rub a little 
of the butter into the flour. 2809 Pinkney Trax>. France 8 
In a long voyage .. flower will not keep. 2846 in Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 3 When perfectly ripe and 
ground into flour, it [Indian corn] is said [etc.]. 1872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 36 The art of obtaining flour from corn 
.. was known to the Egyptians, 
b. as type of whiteness. 

137S Barbour Bruce viii. 232 Hawbrekis, that war quhit 
as flour, ax^o Sir Eglam. 949-Kepe we tbys lady whyte 
as flowre. 

t c. In figurative phrase : To bolt all the flour', 
to investigate a matter thoroughly. Obs, 

2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. iv. 24 He now had boulted all the 
floure. 

2 . By extension, a. The fine soft powder ob- 
tained by grinding or triturating seeds, farinaceous 
roots, or other alimentary substances, b. Any 
finely-powdered dry substance. 

a. x66o F. Brooke Le Blanc's Trav. 399 They make 
flower also of fish dryed in the Sun. 2836 Macgillivray ir, 
Humboldt’s Trav. XXV. 378 The valuable plant Jatropha, 
of which the root, .affords the flour of manioc, 2855OCILVIE 
Suppl., Flonr-of-mnstard, the seeds of mustard, dried, pow- 
dered, and sifted. 2879 Encyyl. Brit. IX. 348/2 Dusting 
them [artificial flowers] with fine powdered glass or potato 
flour to represent the bloom. 2889 Cent, Diet. s. v. Flour, 
Flour of meat, a fine flour made of dried meat. 

b. ri4oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 99 Flour of bras brent. 
2670 W. Clarke Hat, Hist. Nitre 88 If it [gunpowder] 
should be in flour, or fine powder. x88o W. H. Wardell 
in Encycl. Brit. XL 323 The crystallized saltpetre, having 
almost the appearance of snow, and 

‘flour,’ is raked into the ‘washing-cistern. 2894 Fail 
(N. Y.) 22 Mar. 209/3 The sulphur found in other parts 01 
Italy . . is . . sold in * flour,’ in ‘rolls,* or In cakes. , 

3. attrib. and Comb., as Jlonr-barrcl, 

-dredger, -grhzder, -mill, -vnlltng, -packer, -/ 7 

-sack : flour-like adj. ... . 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1850) Trade, 

hooping a *flour-b.'irrel. 18**8 James 

*Fhur-dred^e, a Un fo*" which h.nc been 

Richelieu .x-x-wil, Those ^ij’cenerarions, 2863 

the insignia of fS 2) 84 You Inevitably 
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brush off its powderj' *fiour-like dust. 1809 Kendall Trav, 
II. lii. 213 Rivers, .upon which are fulling, 'flower and saw 
mills. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic i\z Werhave 
given a section of a double '■flour-mill. 1888 Bryce Ainer, 
Commv}. Ill. vr. cxiv. 643 Minneapolis . . has become . . the 
greatest 'flour-milling centre in America. 1806 Sportiuj^ 
Mag. XXVIII. 212 Luting the interstices of the lid with 
•flour-paste. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, *Flour‘Sack, a 
coarse bag for flour. 

4 . Special comb., as flour-ball, a ball of flour ; 
also a kind of potato which resembles a ball of 
flour when boiled; flour-beetle, a beetle which 
feeds on and is very destructive to flour (see quot.) ; 
flour-bolt, -bolter, a flour-sieve; flour-box, a tin 
box for dredging flour; flour-bread, wheaten 
bread ; flour-cake dial, (see quot.) ; flour-dresser 
(see quot.) ; flouv-emery, emery reduced to a fine 
powder; flour-factor (see quot. 1858); flour-gold 
(see quot.) ; flour-meat dial., food made with 
flour; flour-mite, one of several mites or acarids 
which are found in flour; flour-moth, a moth 
which feeds on flour, esp. Fyralis farinalis. 

1877 W. Jones Finger-rvt^ Lore 438 A wealthy German 
farmer. . was making 'flour-balls in 1871 for his cattle. 1877 
N. IF, Line, Gloss., Flour-balls, a kind of potato, 1888 
PowLES tr. Kick'" 5 Flour Manuf. ix. 248 The 'flour beetle 
(Tenebrio inoliior)ht\Qug;& to the family of Melmwsomata, 
[and] is of a pitch black or brown colour. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Meek, I. 889/2 *Flour-bolt, x888 Powles tr. Kick's 
Flour Manuf. vi. 177 The *flour bolter in the old mills .. 
was made of an open woven woollen cloth called bolting 
cloth. X721 Bailey Dredger, A *Flower Box. 17.. 
Rose d Malindic O' iv. in Child Ballads i. No. 20 (1882) 
224/t Waur ye but mine, I wald feed ye wi *flour-bread an 
wine. 1840 R. Bremner Excurs. Demnaik, ^c. II. 233The 
many kinds of flour-bread. 1884 Chesk. Gloss., *Flour-cakes, 
a. .cake, .made from a small piece of ordinary bread dough 
rolled to the size of a plate, and about an inch thick, and 
then baked on both sides. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, 
* Flour-dresser, a cylinder for dressing flour, instead of 
passing it through bolting cloths. 1888 Powles tr. Kick's 
Flour Manuf, vi. 176 The sieve is stretched on an inclined 
cylinder furnished with brushes on a spindle revolving 
inside.. This variety is called the ‘flour dresser’, or wire 
and brush machine. X884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockin. 
lor 'Flour Emery, .used for smooth burnishers. 18x5 Gen. 
Hist, in Anil. Re^. 53/2 They were chiefly mealmen and 
•flour factors. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Flour-factor, 
an agent for millers ; one who sells flour to bakers. X869 
R, B. Smyth Goldfields Victoria 6rr *Flour-gold, the finest 
alluvial drift-gold. 1707 Flover Physic. PnheAVaich 83 
•Flower-meats, and cool Herbs, stop the Pulse. X876 
Whitby Gloss., Flour-meat, bread food ; pastry. 1893 Times 
IS May 7/1 The ravages of the 'flour moth, and the damage 
it was doing in English mills. 

PlOTir (flauej), V. [f. prec, sb.] 

1 . irans. To sprinkle with flour. Also tramf. 
To powder (a wig). 

x6sx-7 T, Barker Art of Angling (1B20) 14 Your fish 
being cut on the side and floured. X725 Bradley Fain. 
Diet., Sheeps-tong-ues . . after they have been flower’d and 
fry'd . . may be soaked by degrees with Truffles and Mush- 
rooms. X732 E. Forrest Hogarth's Tour 5 We shaved, 
and had our wigs flowered. 1750 E. Smith Compi. House^o. 
(ed. X4) 178 Flour some sheets of tin, and drop your biskels 
,. and put them into the oven. 1887 Besant The World 
ivent xxvi, 200 It was ..one of the ’prentices flouring the 
Vicar’s wig for Sunday. 

2 . Ck.S, To grind (grain) into flour. 

1828 ^VEBSTER s. V., Great quantities of it [wheat] are 
floured in the interior countries. 1859 Bartlett Diet. 
Ainer. X56 The mill can flour two hundred barrels a day. 

3 . ittlr. Mining. Of mercury: To break up into 
dull particles coated with some sulphide and in- 
capable of coalescing with other metals. Cf, 
FiiOimiNG vbl. sb. 

1882 A. G. Locke Gold ei The mercury employed for 
amalgamation sickens or ‘flours’ when ground up with 
p^ilous rocks. 

Flour, obs. form of Flower, 
t Flour-dammes. Obs. rare—^, [f. OF. 
JlottrFisy^'E.\i.-\-dama 5 (explained by Godefroy as 
the .auricula.] Some flower. 

15x3 Douglas Hsneis xii. Prol. 118 Flour-dammes, and 
columby blank and blew. 

FTour-de-lice, -lis, -luce, -lyce, -lys(e, obs. 

ff. Fleur-de-lts. 

Floured (flau^jd), ppl. a, [f. Flour sb. or v. 
+ -ED.] 

1 . Sprinkled or covered with flour. 

1814 Sir R. Wilson Diary 11 . 328 We are too old mice to 
be caught by a floured cat. 1849 Sidonia Sore, I. 225 
A miller, .w.is belabouring him stoutly with his floured fists. 
X873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 184 Looking at me. .from 
the highest summit of my floured head, to the point of my 
buckl^ shoes, 

2. (See quot.) 

x88i Raymond Mhdng Gloss., Floured, the finely granu- 
lated condition of quicksilver, produced to a greater or less 
extent by its agitation during the amalgamation process.* 

t Flour ejonett. [ad. (Fr. 

Jleur) flower and O^.Jaulnelle (Cotgr.), f. jaulni 
{Vx. jciiine) yellow.] ? The great St. John’s wort, 
1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. xlvli, The plumj-s eke like to the 
flourc-fonettis, 

+ Flourcu (flau'Tcn), Ohs. [f. Flour jA + 
-EK •!.] Made of flour. 

rt 1300 Land Cokayr.e 57 in E, E. P. (1862) 157 Fluren 
cakes bej* |>c scinglcs alle, Of.. cloister, boure, and hallc. 

Flourot, -otto, obs. ff. Floweret. 
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Flouring (flau-'riq), vbl. sb. [f. Flour v. 
+ -ING 1 .] 

1 . C/. S. The action or process of grinding grain 
into flour; also attrib. in Jlotiring-miU , ‘a mill 
for making flour, usually on a large scale ; dis- 
tinguished from grist-mill’ {Cettt. Dict^. 

1855 Clarke Diet., Flouring, flour business. 1859 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer, 156 Flouriiig-Mill, a grist-mill. x888 
Amer. Anthropologist Oct. I. No. 4- 307 The way from the 
mealing-stone to the flouring-mill is long. 

. 2 . (See quot. 1869.) 

x86g R. B. Smyth Goldfields Victoria 611 ‘ Flouring’ is the 
forming of the mercury into small particles by the action of 
the reducing-machine and the subsequent coating of each 
particle by some sulphide, whereby the power of the 
particles to re-unite and to amalgamate with gold is lost. 
x882 a. G. Locke Gold 21 The greater part of the flouring 
or sickening of the mercury used is due to the action of 
sulphate of iron. 

Flouiusll (fltJTiJ), sb. Forms : 6 florisbe, 
(.Sf. flureise, -ss, fleureis, flurish), 6-7 florish, 
7 Boorish., 7-8 flowrish, 6- flourish, [f. next vb.] 
1 . The mossom or mass of flowers on a fruit-tree. 
Also occas. injil. Only Sc, and north dial. 

a 2500 Cokelbie Sffio Proem. 42 A fair flureiss fadit In 
a falty tre. 1548 Compi. Scot. vL 38 The borial biastis .. 
hed chaissit the fragrant flureise of euyrie frute tree far 
athourt the feildts. a 2605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xvii. 
58 Beuties freshest florish. 1635 Rutherford Let. 22 Apr., 
There shall be fair white flourishes again, with most 
pleasant fruits. x868 PtxviCiisxsnCleveland Gloss., Flourish, 
the blossom on fruit-trees. 2892 Boyd 25 Years St. 
Andreevs 11. xxi. 139 Finding some very fine ‘flourish’ in 
a dirty back-court. 

Tb. ft. = flowers (see Flower sb. 2 b). 

160S Sylvester Du Barias 11. Hi. Laive 85 Childe-great 
Women, or green Maydes (that misse Their Termes 
appointed for their flourishes). 

1 2 . The state or condition of being in blossom, 
blossoming. Of vegetation : Luxuriant growth, 
luxuriance, greenness. Obs. 

1594 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 75 The roote whose 
moisture fed their flourish. 1619 Z. Boyd Bat/ell Soul 
(1629) itoi The tree is first scene m the budde and then in 
the flourish, and after in the frute. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
1. 1x7 A constant Verdure, or Flourish of Spring. 2802 
Southey Thalaba ww. xvH, In the flourish olits [vine’s] 
outwardness Wasting the sap and strength. x8i8 Scott 
Hrt.Midl. xxxi, Fruit-trees, so many of which were at this 
time in flourish. 

b. fig. Prosperity, vigour; the ^ bloom* (of 
youth). Also, the highest degree of prosperity ; 
perfection, prime. Now rare. 

*597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 38 To be howld. .Nvycked men 
to have the fayresl shew and ^eatest florishe. 26x2 Brere- 
wood Lang. <5* Relig. iii. 20 The Romans had generally (at 
least . . In the flourish of the empire) great care to enlarge 
their tongue. 2665 Life Earl Essex in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(*793) *57 The earl of £sse.x was then in the flourish of his 
youth. 2709 Hcarne Collect. 27 Aug., The Foundation & 
Increase & Flourish of (the University]. 2826 Scott Woodst. 
.xi. The flourish of bis jpowerful relative’s fortunes had burst 
forth in the finery of his dress. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
iv, The Court Circular r^msatvs in full flourish. 

* 1 * 3 . Ostentations embellishment ; gloss, varnish. 
1588 Shaks. L. L, L. IV, iii. 238 Lend me the flourish of 
all gentle tongues, cx6oo — Sonn. lx. Time doth transfixe 
the florish set on youth. rx632 Crashaw Epitaph Mr. 
Herrys, The flourish of his sober youth, Was the pride of 
naked truth. 

f 4 , A florid decoration ; a piece of scroll-work, 
tracery, or the like. Obs. 

169s Phil. Trafis. XIX. 154 An Octagonal Tower., 
beautified on the out-side with Florishes. 2721 Bailey, A 
flourish (in Architecture] is a Flower Work. 276^ Harmer 
Ohserv. ni- iv. 134 Cracknells are full of holes, being formed 
into a kind of flourish of lattice-work. 
fig, 2675 Traherne Chr, Ethics xxvin. 443 Mistake not 
these things for arbitrary flourishes of luxuri.’int fancy. 

b. In Fenmanship, a decoration about a letter 
or writing, consisting of flowing curx’es executed 
with a sweep of the pen. 

1652 H. More Aniid, Aih. 11. vl. 68 They were intended 
onley for ludicrous ornaments of Nature, like the flourishes 
about a great letter that signify nothing. 1758 J. Blake 
Plan Mar. Syst. 8 In the middleof this sheet, .let a flourish 
be printed, so that the sheet may be cut in two, indentwise. 
2831 Lamd_ /.<*/. to Dyer (1888) 11, 268 By your flourishes, 

I ^ould think you never learned to. .flourish the governors' 
names in the writing-school. x86x Sala Dutch Piet, a An 
original Rembrandt (with a flourish to the R). 

6. Literary or rhetorical embellishment ; am- 
bitious copiousness or amplification ; parade of fine 
words or phrases ; a florid expression. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 7^ By a flourish of fine 
words, they devise shifts (andl evasions. 2673 True Wor- 
ship God 56 'Phose pleasing Varieties and Flourishes in 
Pulpit Harangues. 2708 Berkeley Commoupl. Bk, Wks. 
1872 IV. 492, I abstain from ail flourish and powers of words 
and figures. 2823 Scott Peveril He commenced with 
a flourish about his sufTcrings for the Plot. .2867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I, App. 542 These unusual phrases arc 
clearly mere flourishes. 

i*b. A boast, brag. Obs. 

2586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 44 All your . . 
flourisli made of your com^ny, their reputation, your 
civiliiie. 2706 Piiiixirs (cd. Kersey), AV<Nrr/>/< ,, a Vaunt, 
Boast, or Brag. 

0 . An ostentatious wa\*ing about of a weapon or 
anything else held in the hand ; a show)* movement 
of the body or limbs. 


2602 Cornwallyes Ess. xu, Like .seeming Fencers »» 
are meeler for a flourish, then defence. 2713 Steele Ct.3 
dian No. 50 P 2 Before he applied Msweapon tomychi-LC 
gave me a flourish with it. 2737 Br.\cken Farriery /i-v 
(*757) Ik *67 It would splint him.. if the Rider W't; 
make his Flourishes upon his Back like a RoDe.c‘i«rJ. 
2840 F. p. Benner wlalingVoy. 1 . 14, A few. fSSS; 


embellish their performance with a flourish ofthefi—rs 
2850 Dickens T, Tsvo Cities 1, v, The three custcrw 
pulled off their hats to Madame Defarge, with that 
flourishes. 

fig. 1777 A. Hamilton Wks. (i836) VII. 510 Their fc.-r. 
ishes in the Jerseys, I believe, cannot have cost iKenH 
than six or seven hundred men. 

b. esp. A graceful brandishing of the weapaThv 

way of salute or display at the beginnincr of a 
fencing match, f Hence fig. a prolusion, 
mental preamble; a piece of compliment or dis- 
play preliminary to serious business or discussio*' 
(Cf.7c.) 

2552 Huloet, Proludium. 2572 Golding (rrt/r;t 

on Ps. xviii. 44 That was but a florish of the soveremtie 
promised^ to Christ. 2593 R. Harvey PhUad. 2 This u 
your florish, to no purpose, then to shew reading. 

Bacon Ess., Fame (Arb.) 579 This is a flourish: There 
follow excellent Parables. 2826 Scott Woodst. x.xriii, Ere 
they had done more than salute each other, with the usari 
courteous flourish of their weapons. 

7 . ATnsic. a. A fanfare (of horns, trumpets, etc.', 
esp. to announce the approach of a person of di.«- 
tinction. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 148 A flourish, Trumpets I 
strike Alarum, Drummes ! 2609 Hewood Lvcrcct v. i, 
A flourish with drums and trumpets. 2712 PitiLirs Dh- 
tressed Mother iv, i, A flourish of trumpets. 2788 Ctxu 
Reeve .£xr7« II. 227 Two trumpeters, .blew a flourish, ard 
the herald gave his challenge. 2813 Ann. Reg. 52 The DuU 
of York gave the toast ; it was announced from the head cf 
the table by a flourish of trumpets. 28x4 Scott IKir.xh, 
When Waverley reached that part of the column which was 
filled by the clan of Mac-Ivor, they .. received him with 
a triumphant flourish upon the bagpipes. xS68 Repl 
d* Ord. Army ? 58 In corps not having a band, the bugl« 
or trumpets wrill sound the flourish. 
fig. 2884 J. A. H. Murray 231'/; Prestd. Addr. in 
Philol. Soc. 516 Friends, who. .send with a flourish of 
trumpets to Notes and Queries. 

b. A florid passage; a florid style of com- 
position; a decorative addition introduced by 
player or singer. Also, 'the execution of profuse 
but unmeaning ornamentation in music’ (Stainer 
and Barrett). 

2646 Crashaiy Poems, MusiePs Duell 137 The Lute* 
light Genius now does proudly rise, Heav’d on the surg«ot 
swolne Rapsodyes, whose flourish, (Meteor-Uhe) dolti 
curie the aire With flash of high-borne fanej'es.^ *7*4 
Ramsay Tend. Misc. (1733) I. p. v, Such are not ;uoc« 
of the fine flowrishes of new musick Imported from Italy. *“3 
Crabs Teehnot, Diet., Flourish . . the decorative nwo 
which a singer, or instrumental performer, adds someiiffl« 
to a passage. 

c. A short extemporized sequence of notes 
sounded as a prelude at the beginning of a piece ol 
music. Cf. 6 b. 

2706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ix. 292 Each Side 
begin with a different Flourish. 2876 Staiskr & 

Diet. Mus. Terms, Flourish .. The 

for ‘tuning the voice*, in which singers formerly inuug 
just before commencing their song. ,, , » 

iransf, 2850 W. Irving Knickerb. iv. ii. 117 virv 

his address by a sonorous blast of the nose ; a prelum j 
flourish much in vogue among public orators. , 

Flourish (fl^-rij), cr. Pa. t. and///^. flounsn- 
ed. Forms: -^-4 Boris(e, (4 floryse, flans,, 4 
Borisso, 4-5 florysse, Boressho, florischo, (4 
Burahe, Buri(s)che, Bors(c)be, 5 
Borche), 4-6 Boriashe, -y8sh(e, 4-7 flor*sn( 1 
(6 Booriab), 5-6 Borys(c)h(e, 6 Sc. flurcs, -oi 1 
-is, Bwxeis, 4-6 Bouriahe, (4 flouressho), 
Bourysahe, (5 Bowrysche, 6 ^oixry 8 [c)a, 7 
Bowrisb), 4-Bourisb. [a. 
stem of fiorir (mod.F. «= Pr* ’ 

fiorire vulgar L. type *fidrJre, i.flor^flcj, / 
The intr. senses represent those of 
like many other vbs. in -h‘c passed into the a 
conjugation in Romanic.] 

I, intr. To blossom, thrive. 

•j*!. Of a plant or tree: To blossom, noucr.^j 
<2x300 Cursor M. 2x701 (GOlt.) par florist anc t”* ., •‘^^5 
3e liaue herd. ^2386 Chaucer Pars.T.T 43 
sote savour of the N'yne whanne it florissheth. *4 ^ 

Chns, Gt. 36 The crowne began to flor>*sshe & a ludco'a 
swele odour yssued out of the floures. SS 7 ° the 

H. XX, 170 It beginneth to flourc at the loppc 
stalke, and so gocth florishing downewarde. <hofl* 

b. To throw out leaves and shoots ; to sn 
forth; to grow vigorously and luxnrbntly. ^ 
only with mixture of sense 4. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl.Synne 905 Hejy ihc 

feyre and weyl. 2382 Wvclif Etek. -4 jeffdacb's 
drye tree for to florisshc. 1577 IrsH tb^y 

Hush. I. (isS^ 25 b, In liotie Counlrep icd. *7*7 
.riioulde florishe before the Winten and he • *Jf r pjflav 
Broome Seat of JVar in Flanders *57 Oh'v* 

with her Javelin smole the Ground, And 571 

flourish’d from the Wound.^ *7?4 ih'-rc 

The spirv* myrtle with unwithenng leaf 'L ,> trc<^ 
flourishes. *877 

do not grow in water, it is evident that the la 
they flourished has I>ecn depresved. 


FLOURISH. 
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FLOURISHING. 


C. fig. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 725 Arely a man passes 
als J>e gres, He floresshe and passes away. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xvrrr. xxv, Euery lusty herte that is in ony inaner 
a louer spn’ngeth and floryssheth in lusty dedes.‘ 1526 
Pilgr. Per/.^ . de W. 1531) 74 Flourysshe the forenoone 
neuer so fresshe, at the last commeth the euentyde. a 1586 
Satir. Poems Reforut, xxxvii. 68 Bakbyttaris. .flwreis sone, 
but forder fructe i>ai faill. 1611 Bible Isa. Ixvi, 14 Your 
bones shall flourish like an herbe. 

2s gen. To thrive, a. Of persons : To prosper, 
do well. 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 518 Whareere Jjai now all 
bicumyn J^at fiorysst in Hs warlde? 1572 Forrest Tkcophihis 
697 in Anglia VII, Florishinge more then anye queene 
heere. 1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 60 We flourish in the 
French Trade. 1704 Nelson Compan. Festiv. ^ Fasts 
xxiv. 255 Bad Men as frequently prosper and flourish. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm lii. 31 Men who were 
starving on land of their own, are now flourishing on the 
wages I ^ive them. 1874 Stephen Hours in Lihr. 
(1892) I. VI. 233 Tartufe . , flourishes and thrives. 

b. Of things (e.g. art, science, an institution): 
To attain full development; to be prosperous or 
successful, be in vogue; to have many followers 
or patrons. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 6233 Men may in seculer clothes see 
Florisshen holy rellgioun. 1504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione 
r. xviii. 166 The holy sayntes. .in whom florysshed the per- 
feccyon of all relygyon. 1571 Digces Pantom.^ Math. 
Disc, Pref. Tj, Where such sciences firste tooke their 
originall, and in what languages and countreys they chieflye 
flonshed. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea v. 47 The way for 
the church to prosper and florish. 1754 Sherlock Disc. 
(1759) I. iv. 144 When Science flourished in the East. 1885 
J-aiu Times LXXIX, 130/1 The poor law system., has 
flourished for over three centuries. 

*^3. To thrive, display vigour in, of, v)ith (some- 
thing specified) ; also, to abound in, overflow 
ivith, 

<2x300 Cursor M. 21222 (Cott.) Barnabas,. In vertu2 
florisand sa fele. c 1380 Wycmf Sertn, Sel, Wks. I. 96 Men 
Jjat shulden florishe in vertues. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Pa- 
pyngo 79s Those dayts quhen so thay [the Prelatis] flurisit 
in fame. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Glasse 173 Cam- 
bridge, a Univcrsitie florishing with al kind of good letters. 
1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822)1 They flourished. .in all man- 
ner of provision. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
Ded. Ajj, An age that flourishes with Pens, and Crlticks. 
1726 Leoni Alberti's Arc/iii. 11 . 4/1 Greece ., flourishing 
in excellent geniusses. 

4. To be at the height of fame or excellence ; to 
be in one’s bloom or prime. Also in weaker sense, 
used in pa. t, of a person to indicate that his life 
and activity belong to a specified period (cf. 
Floruit). 

1387 Trevisa Higden 'Rolls) IV. 173 In his tyme Plautus 
Latinus. .florischep at Rome, 1550 Godly Sayings 

Aij, Origene..did florysshe in the yere of our lorde cc.lxi. 
i66x Bramhall fust rind. i. 3 His most renowned Ances- 
tours, .flourished whilest Popery was in its Zenith. 1700 
Bryden Prefi, (Globe) 494 Spenser and Fairfax both 

flourished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. 1 , 1^ James flouri.<5hed nearly about the time of 
Chaucer and Gower. 1855 Tfnnyson Brook 11 In our 
schoolbooks we s^, Of those that held their heads above 
the crowd, They flourish’d then or then. 

II. To adorn. 

f5. irans. To adorn with flowers or verdure ; to 
cause to bloom or thrive. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16860 (Cott.) rode it was wit leif and 
bare florist ful selculhli. 1375 Barbour Btitce xvi. 6g 
Feldis florist ar with flowris. CX430 Lydc. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 78 God.. Hath florisshed the erthe on every 
side. .Withe gretehabundaunce of vyridite. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xlvi. 21 Fresche Flora hes flurest every spray. 1716 
Fenton Ode to Poems (1717) 2x9 With shadowy 

verdure flourish'd high, A sudden youth the Groves enjoy. 
fig- 1470-85 Malory Arthur xviii. xxv, Lete euery man 
of worship florysshe his herte in this world. <^1614 J. Davies 
Scourge of Folly To Earle Pembrooke, Wks. (Grosart) 52/1 
But when the sonne of fauor shines on mee My May may 
then haue Might to flourish thee. 

f b. Cookery. To ornament, garnish (a dish). 
?ci390 Form of Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. 13 Take 
brede . . Florish it with white coliandre in confyt. c 1430 
TiifO Cookery-bks. 1. 30 Florche it a-bouyn with Pome- 
gamed. 1502 Arnolde Chron. (i8ix) 239 Storke roosted, 
pecoke florisshed, carpe in soppis. 

t6. gen. To adorn, decorate, embellish, orna- 
ment. Also with out, over, up. Ohs. 

£■1325 Coer de L. 1842 Six stages ful of towrelles, Wei 
flourished with cornelles. ?<ix4oo Morle Arth. 771 Hys 
feete ware fioreschede alle in fyne sabylle. 1489-99 Inscrip- 
tion Holloway Chapel, Widcome, nr. Bath in Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) II. 4^ Thys chapill floryschyd with formosyle 
spectabyll .. prior Cantlow had edyfyd. 1581 Pcttie 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 125 Those which florish up 
themselves by arte. 1590 Greene Never too late Wks. 
(Grosart) VIII. 194 Her face full of chast colours: such as 
florish out the fronts of Dianas virgins. 1608 Topsell 
Serpents 738 Their skin seemeth to be flourished with 
certain pictures. x6ix Corvat Crudities 145 Sixe very 
precious sockets . . flowrished ouer with a triple gilting. 
<2x7x6 South Serm. (1744) X. 56 This would make him 
begin to. .try the foundation before he flourished the super- 
structure. 

fig. 1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xiv. 294 he fierthe [pouerte] is 
a fortune hat florlssheth he soule Wyth sobrete fram al 
synne. 1587 Fleming Coniu. Holinshed\\\. 1323/2 Deceipt 
[sheweth] finest when he is cunninglie florished. ^ 1603 
Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. i, 75 The Justice of your title to 
him Doth flourish the deceit. 

b. To embellish or ornament (a book, writing, 
etc.) >vith ‘flourishes* (see Flourish sb. 4 h). 


f In early use also : To illuminate ; to adorn with 
colour or decorative designs of any kind. Ohs. 

c 1440 Promfi Parv. 167/2 Floryschen bokys,y7£7m. 1573 
Ai't 0/ Limning this [turnisoll] you may fiourishe 

redde letters, or vestures. 1679-88 Secr.Serv. Mone^ Chas. 
II 4 *. y^s. II (Camden) 55 Gideon Roger, for writing and 
flourishing, partly in gold, a letter to the Emperor of Fez. 

absol, iWo G. Tomlyris Patent No, 128 A way to text 
and flourish in velams and parchment. 
i*7. To embellish (a narration, etc.) with flowers 
of speech; to ornament or set off with fine words 
or phrases; to express in flowery language. Obs. 

13.. Minor P.fr. Vernon MS. lii. 496 pei3 h^s tale beo 
florisshed with faire flour. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 3 So haue 
I nowe sette out this rude werke ..That the lerned and the 
studyed clerke May..Flowrysshe it with Eloquence. 1540 
Elyot Image Gov. Pref. (1556) 3 Desiryng more to make 
it playne to all readers, than to flourishe it with over muche 
eloquence. 1631 Shirley Dove in Mace stt. iii, You have.. 
Wanted no art to flourish your warm passion. 1678 Cud- 
worth Iniell. Syst. 63 Which Argument is further flourisht 
and descanted upon in this manner. 1691 G. D'Emilianne 
Frauds Rom. Monks 177 The Catechizer flourish’d his 
Discourse with Circumstances so extravagant [etc.]. 

b. 2 «/r. ‘To use florid language; to speak with 
ambitious copiousness and elegance * (J.) ; to 
descant floridly on or ttfion. Also with away. 

1700 T. Baker Reflect. Learning iv. (ed. 2) 32/2 Whilst 
he [Cicero] acts the part of the Rhetorician, he dilates 
and flourishes, and gives Example instead of Rule. 1725 
Watts Logic iv. i. 518 They dilate sometimes, and 
flourish long upon jjttie Incidents, and they skip over and 
but lightly touch the drier Part of their ITieme. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 435 They are often misled, 
by a desire of flourishing on the .several properties of a me- 
taphor. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Ait. II. Ixxxi. 41 
Another flourishes away upon the assertion that the French 
Emperor was chosen by the Ballot, 

•f 8. trails, a. To lay (one tint) upon (another) 
by Way of ornament ; b. to work up ornamentally. 
a 1592 Greene G//Hir/<ufWks. (Grosart) XII. 70 Touching 
the faultles mixture of vermillion flourisht vpon luory. 
a 1626 Bacon IPar w. Spain (1629) 3 Bottomes of threed 
close wound vp, which with a good needle . . may be 
flourished into large workes. 

III. To display ostentatiously. 

9. To brandish (a weapon, etc.) ; to wave about 
by way of show or triumph. Also, to move (the 
limbs) vigorously. 

1382 Wyclif 8 Macc. xi. 8 An horsman apeeride goynge 
byfore hem . . fiorishynge a shaft. 1388 — Ps. vii. 23 If 3e 
ben not conuertid,heschalflorIschehisswerd. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. ff ful. 1. 1. 85 Old Mountague . . flourishes his Blade 
in spight of me. 1646 Crashaw Sospetio d'Herode xxxni, 
All the Powers of Hell in full applause Flourisht their 
Snakes. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe II. lii. 45 Anon, balancing 
his expanded palms, he gently flourished them in time to 
the music. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle viii. 144 
He began mechanically to flourish his bamboo. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xxi, Richard Swiveller . . looking at 
the dwarf . .as he flourished bis arms and legs about. 

4 b. absol. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 321 Goe giue that changing 
peece, To him that flourisht for her with his sword. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves 1. x.\.xviii. 63 Whosoever will jest, should 
be like him that flourishes at a show: he may turn his 
weapon anyway. j6go W.VlAiKEn Idiomat. Anglo-Lat., 
To flourish is one thing, to fight another. 

c. intr. Of a weapon (or the like): To be 
brandished or waved about. 

1388 Wyclif fob xx.xix. 23 A spere and scheeld schal 
florische. 2773 H. Luson in Duncombds Belt. II. App. 
xlviii, All this while the cane kept flourishing over Jerry’s 
head. 

10. a. trails. To display, make a display or 
parade of. \).intr. ‘To boast, brag’ (J.); to 
talk big; to ‘swagger’, ‘show off’; also with 
about, 4 C, To exhibit oneself conspicuously, 
make a flourish or parade. Obs. 

a. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 341 Summe fiorishen ojier 
names & seien J»at he [the pope] is moost blissed fader. 
1592 Gree-ne Disput. 6 Your sugred words, that you florisli 
rethorically like nettes to catch fooles. 1638 Sir T, Her- 
bert Trav. (ed. a) 03 He. .florisht his colours in signe of 
victory, and as a call to Abdulchan to second him. 1755 
Scott Diet,, To Flourish Colours [in military affairs] is to 
display them. 

b. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulkff Selv. 159 If any man think 
to Come flourishing off with this. 1^9 Bentley Phal. 
Introd. 22 The Examiner, after he has cited this Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, thus flourishes. 1729 Swift 7 b Delany 
Wks. 1755 III. II. 233 To flourish o’er a cup of gin. 18x6 
J. Gilchrist Philos, Etyfn. p. xvii, Mr, Horne Tooke has 
flourished rather too much about Gothic and Saxon. 1866 
Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 9 He goes flourishing about with 
them. 

' C. 1563 Foxe a. <5- M. 1710/1 All the other Ladies of the 
court florished in their braueryc. i6ix Bible SongSol. ii. 9 
He looked forth at the window, shewing himself Unarg. 
flourishing! through the lattice. 1750 Warburton fulian 
Wks. x8xi VIII. 192 A reverend Stole .. came, .into the 
possession of a notorious prostitute, who flourished with it 
on the public stage. 

4 11. a. trails. Of the sun: To shoot out (beams), 
b. intr. Of light. Obs. 

1513 Scot. Field 427 in Chetham Misc. II, Phebus full 
faire florished out his beames. 1587 Golding De Mornay vi. 
64 From thence there flourished a certeine holy brightnesse. 

412 . intr. To move with a flourish; to make 
sweeping movements ; ‘ to play in wanton and 
irregular motions * (J.). Ohs. 

1728 Pope Dune, 11. 180 Impetuous spread The stream, 


and, smoaking, flourish’d o’er his head. 1735 Somerville 
Chase ii. 256 They’re check’d — hold back with speed — on 
either Hand They flourish round. 

413 * Music Fencing. To give a short fanciful 
exhibition by way of exercise before the real per- 
formance. To play, with a flourish. Also quasi- 
irans. To flourish out (notes). Ohs. 

1552 Huloet, Florysh, as a maister of fence doth’ w» 
weapon, or a musitian in syngyng, proludo. 1718 Free- 
thinker No. IS T I Musicians, before they begin to play, 
always flourish out some loose Notes. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IP. 
X, Instead . .of finishing George’s shirts, we now had them 
..flourishing upon catgut. x8io James Mitit. Diet., To 
flourish . . is to play some prelude or preparatory air without 
any settled rule. 

b. Of trumpets: To sound a flourish or fanfare. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 49 Why do the Emperors trum- 
pets flourish thus ? 1706 Addison Rosamond i. iv, Trumpets 
flourish. 

t Plourislia'ble (flo-rijab’!), a. Oh.-' [f. 

Tloubish V. + -ABLE.] Adapted to flourish or 
make a display. 

1614 T. Adajms Diuells Banket iv.^ 141 Hee sets the 
countenance of continuance on them, which indeede are more 
fallible in their certaintie than flourishable in their hrauerie. 

Flourished (flii-rijt), ppl. a. [f. Flourish v. 
-f-EDk] 

41 . Adorned with flowers or verdure; fig. 
adorned with charms or virtues. Obs. 

CX350 Will. Palerne 2438 pei . . founden pan a fayr forest 
floriched ful j>ik, <r 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) .Yxxin. 148 All 
pe tymes of pe jere er paire gardynes flurisched and paire 
mydews grene. c 1470 Harding Chron. xiv. vii, Bothe two 
dyed in their floreshed youthede. 1508 Dunbar 7'ua 
viariit wemen 27 Faceis . . All full of flurist fairheid, as 
flouris^ in June, a 1605 Montgomerie Misc, Poems xix. 3 
Gaihring flours. .Amidst the florisht meid. 

4 b. Of the brow : Adorned with clustering hair. 
<ri4oo Rowland 4 * O. 82 With a fioreschede thonwange. 
Cure noble kynge pat es so strange. His doghety men 
1-melIe. 

c. Her. = Fleuby, 

i486 Bk, St. Albans, Her. E j a, They be calde florishit : 
for they be made bi y* m.iner of a flowre deluce. 1830 in 
Robson Brit. Her, III, Gloss., Flourished, the same as 
fieury. 

42 . Of words: Of a flowery character ; rhetori- 
cally arranged. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3066 Flourshede wurdys. , 
Are ful of pryde and trechery, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o> 
445 [false frerls] deprauen hem to per parisebens bi 
florirshid wordis pat )>ey bringen yn, 

3. Decorated with flourishes or ornamental lines 
and tracery, or with figures in colours, embroidery, 
etc.; figured. 

c 1400 Rowland ^ O. c8i Men . . That wele kon feghte ivfth 
floresched swerde [orig. espceforbic]. 1^6-7 Eton Coll. 
Acc. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1 . 39^ Pro xxiiij 
pedibus vltri operati picti vocati florisshed glasse. 1563 
Homilies 11, Agst, Excess Apparel (1859) 315 To see his 
wife in such painted and flourished visages. 1678 Bond. 
Gaz. No. 1265/4 One Silver Plate, .markedfwith the Cipher 
E. G. flourished, 1758 Johnson /<//?>* No. 13? 8 We have., 
three flourished quilts for every bed. 1792 Mrs, C. Smith 
Desmond IJ. 268 His wife put on.. a fine flourished shawl. 
1885 D. W. Kf.ttle Pens, Ink, 4 Paper 65 The Flourished 
Printed headings to Deeds. 

Flourisber (flyrijsi). [f. as prec. + -eb 1 .] 
One who or that which flourishes. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 Faire florischers and 
hi^teres of wordes and of metre. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 
102 Florischars of pis warld, to qwhome temperall prosperite 
pou g>'fs. 1491 in York Mysi, Introd. 30 Luminers. turners, 
and florisschers. ^ 1598 Florio, Gladiatore, a fencer or 
flourisher with his weapon. fx6xx Chap.man Iliad xxiii. 
689 Not our greatest flourisher can equall him in 
powre Of foote-strife, but iEacides. 16x7 Wardens' Acc. 
m Heath Grocers' (1869) 429 John Bradshawe..and 

iB fellow fiorishers with long swordes. x6^ Gataker 
Tranmhst. 233 So far is it from that which this flourisher 
affirmeth, that [etc.]. <2x734 North Life F. North (1742) 
332 He was not an Orator, as commonly understood, that 
IS a Flourisher. ^^331^ arry at P. Simple xvW, Our. .frigates 
have names as long as the main-top bowling . .fine flourishers. 


Plourisbing (flz^-rijiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
-h-INGk] 

1. The action of the vb. Flourish in various 
senses. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 881 Every 5ere at pe 
florysyngge When pe vynys shulde spryngge. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden\Ko\\s) 1 . 15 Noujt sotilte of sentence, noper faire 
florischynge of wordes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, 
11.(2586) 83 b, It must be digged before his florishing, or 
shooting out of his leaves. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. 
ToHg.,Regratemenidevieilleschoses. .the flourishing vp of 
old ihinges. 1687 T. W. tr. Hen. VIII’s Assertio Septem 
Sacram. (1688) .8 These two Chapters .. ore .. but the 
flourishings or first essays of Luther, who now begi^ to 
murther and destroy the Sacraments. 1717 Berkeley /<h<^ 
Wks.1871 IV.531 Before the flourishing of arts m Rom& 
i86sTrollope J><r//<»?2 Est. viii, 83 With some little flourishing 
at the commencement, Captain Aylmer made his speech. 

2. In various concr. or quasi-foi/rr. sense^ n* v* 
Blossom, also fig. b. A decoration, an embellisn- 
ment ; a flower-like design, c. nonce-use. An orn 

mental covering. /:/rntni>iswand suldflorisching 

a. <zi 3 ooC«rr<»r;i/.io 726 (Gott.)pisuanu .. 

here. 1500-20 Dunbar Foetus 13 • ^ . 
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wUh Icaues, and flowers in wood, or stone, vsed especially 
on the heads of pillers. 16x3 T. Godwin Roman Antiq. 
(1658) 28 Bestudded with flourishings of pui^le silk. 1665 
Pepys Diary 26 Dec., Some fine writing^- work and 
flourishing. 1847 C. Winston Aitc. Glass Faint. I. 125 
hlany attempts were made to strengthen the shadows, .in re* 
presentations of architecture with a flourishing of thin lines. 

C. 1633 P; Flctcher Purple Isl. 11. xviii, Cover'd . . with 
.silken flourishing, Which as it oft decaies, renews again. 

3. s=Fumishing. rare—^. 

iqz^Dict. Riisiicum s.v. Hart-huniinSy He may ob- 
serve his flourishings, which are in proportion to the Beast. 

4. aitrib, and Comb., as JlottHshing hand; 
flourishing thread (see quol.). 

X713 Steele Guardian No. 1 f i Mr. Airs, that excellent 
penman . . instructs the youth of this nation to arrive at 
a flourishing hand. 1M2 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Ncedleworky Flourishing Thready a flat, silky, linen thread 
specially adapted for mending Damask, Linen, [etc.]. 

Plonrisllin? (flo-rijit)), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING That nourishes. 

1. Budding or blossoming ; hence, that grows 
vigorously or luxuriantly. Of a landscape : Ver- 
dant. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) V, 54 The Gardyn is alweys grene 
and florisshing. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xiv. 18 All flesh 
shal fade awaye..Ukeaflorishinge leaf in a grene Ire. 1647 
Cowley Mistressy 7 'i‘ee i, The flourishingst Tree in all the 
Park. 1783 CowPER ii. The buds it had left. .On the 
flourishing bush where it grew. 1883 R. Zimmermann in 
Ailienxunt 29 Dec. 847/2 Populous towns and flourishing 
landscapes. 

2. Prosperous, thriving, conspicuous, eminent. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter ix. 20 Thorgh him be \)&{ put 
in tyl! synn in jji syght, |?of h^ti seme florischand bifor men. 
IS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 156 Occa .. Wyss into weir 
and fluresand in fame. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 179 This is 
a flourishing City. 1741 Middleton Cicero 1. 1, 18 Hor- 
tensius, the most florishing young Orator at the bar. 1855 
Macaulay Ill, 615 Belfast has become one of the 
greatest and most flourishing seats of industry in the British 
ibles. 

3. Vigorous ; in the bloom of youth or health, 
t Flourishing age^ years : the prime of life, 

156a W1N3ET Cert. Tract, iii, Wks.^1888 I. 23 That maist 
flurissand part of my aige, spent in the teching of the 
grammar scule. 1564 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. To Rdr. 
(x888> 3 Some are preuented by death in their flour- 
ishyng yeres. a 1568 Coverdale Bk. Death nr. x. 296 
The thirde [dieth] in his florishynge youth. x6oo W. 
Vaughan Direct, (1633) 23 It [Meathl will cause 
one to haue a flourishing colour. 1737 Whjston yosephus' 
JPars VI. ix, | 2 They slew the aged . . but. .those, .in their 
flourishing age. .they drove them together into the temple. 

4. Of writing ; Ornamented with flourishes. 

x8S9 Sala Gas-light ^ D. iii. 37 As per flourishing gold 
letters on his door-Jamb, he proposes to lend money. 

6 . Of style, etc. : Florid, highly embellished, 
grandiloquent, high-sounding. Also of a writer: 
Addicted to fioriclness. 

XS38 Leland /tin. I. p. xix, Men of Eloquence hath not 
enterprised to set them forlhe yn a florisclung style. 1592 
G. Harvey Pierce's Super, Wks. (Grosart) II. 252 An irre- 
fragable Confutation of Beza, and our floorishingest New- 
writers. 1788 Mad. D’Arblay June, He.. spoke in 

flourishing terms of its contrast to former times. 

6 . Ofpersons and their actions: Poasting, swagger- 
ing, ostentatious. 

x6x6 Rich Cabinet 57 All sorts of people thought it the 
greatest glory to Hue in the florishInge.st showe, 1688 
Wood Life 8 Dec.(0. H.S.) III. 287 A conceited flurishing 
coxcomb. 

t7. Of a spear: Vibrating, Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Job xli, 20 He schal scorne a florlschynge 
[1382 shakendel spere. 

Flonrisliingly (fl»*riJiqU), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] In a flourishing manner. +a. In the shape 
of a flower (o/jj.). b. Vigorously, prosperously. 
'|-C. In flowery terms, floridly i*d. Os- 
tentatiously, showily e. With a flourish or 

flourishing movement, 

a. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, //er.Kja, The forsayd lelill 
barris ar olhyrwyle made florlsbyngh. 

b. x6oo W. M. jt/an in (1849) 20 (Percy Soc.) Swag- 

gering drunkards or swearing Jackes, which have thus 
flourishingly sprowied up by service. 18x9 Ann. Reg. 36 
We were going on flourishingly. 1879 Stevenson Trav. 
Cez'ennes 106 Such as they have are hardy plants and thrive 
flourishingly. 

c. X580 Baret yf/z'. E 163 To vttcr his mind eloquently, 
flourishingly, & finely. 1647 tr. MalvezzPs Pourtract 3 The 
Actions of 1‘icdecessours. .require no more then to bee flour- 
ishingly rel.ated. 

d. 1550 Bale Image Both Ch. 11. xvii, She. .is florishlnglyc 
decked with golde, preciouse stone, and penrles. 

O. 1825 Black^u. Mag.y/^W. 363 Round which the hash 
..had so flourishingly pl.ayed its,, gambols. 1832 J. Wilson 
ibid. XXXI. 272, 1 came down waveringly .. flourishingly, 
just ns you have seen a lark from sky to furrow, 
t noUTisllly, adv. Ohs. In 6 florysoholye. 
[f. I'loiiliisn V. + -tv -.] In a flourishing manner, 
jirc-emincntly. 

1558 VQV.)?.r\'x Grysitde Sec. (1875) 146 Theis. .sighles..^In 
Grisild wcare scene florlsche fiorj'schclyc. 

Plonrislimeiit (flurijment). [f. rLouitisit 
+ -JIKNT. OF. had Jlonssemtttl.'] The stale or 
condition of flourishinf;; prosperity, tliriving. 

X724 Wr.i.TON Chr. Faith fr Pract. 37s The flourishmeni 
of a city. X8S3 Chicago Advance 24 hlay. It cannot be 
claimed that .. churches or schools had much flourish- 
.Jtient. 


Plonrishy (flmriji), a. [f. Flotjmsh sb. + -v'.] 
Of or pertaining to flourishes or flourishing ; of the 
nature of a flourish ;■ abounding in flourislies. 

1883 G. H. Bouchton in Harper's Mag. Feb. 392/2 When 
a windmilly town does flourish, it is (from a flourishy point 
of view) a thin^ to remember. 1884 Ibid. Sept. 523/2 There 
is a light, flounshy, courtly touch. 1891 Longm. Mag. Apr. 
626 A big bill with a flourishy beading. 

. Plonrless (flou-ules), a. [f. Flour sb. + -less.] 
Made without flour. 

x 88 o Vern, Lee Belcaro iv. 79 Flourless bread, 
riouiy (flaiia'ri). a. Also 6 fiowry. [f. Flour 
sb. -k -tL] a. Of or pertaining to flonr. 'hOf 
grain: Yielding flour, b. Covered or sprinkled 
with flour or powder, c. Resembling flour; flour- 
like, meal 3 % powdery. 

a. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv. C49 The stone which 
grinds the floury corns. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. xv. 296 
A mill . . whose floury duskiness Our hungrj» souls with 
many a hope did bless. 

b. ■ 1826 Hood Irish Schoolm. xxix, Some dronish 
Dominie . .That wears a floury head. 1884 Centwy Mag. 
XXVIII. 88 There was blood upon her floury apron. 

c. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot. 171 Embryo surrounding 
floury albumen, 1865 Milton & Cheadle N. IV. Pass, by 
Land 157 A sleigh, running along in the soft, floury powder 
at the sides. 18S8 Powles U. Kick's Flonr Mannf. h'py. 
§ 4. 283 Steam the peeled potatoes until they become quite 
floury (‘mealy ’). 

Plonse, floush. (flans, flauj), V. dial. [? ono- 
matopoeic ; cf. Flush ». 2 ] 

1. To splash, trails, and intr. 

1567 MapleY Gr. Forest 21 I haue scene it . . when as this 
kinde of Mettall being molten in the pit, and but a sponefull 
of water being cast into, it hath floushed and leapt vp to the 
top of the house. 1838 Holloway Diet. Prouinc.y Fioush, 
to plash and beat water about with violence as boys fre- 
quently do when bathing. 1883 N. Q. 26 Sept. Ser. vi. 
XII. 249. 

2. inlr. To come with a heavy splash. 

X863 Kingsley JVatcr-bab. 95 Out floushed a huge, old 
brown trout. 

3. The verb stem used adverbially. 

18x9 Moore Tom Crib's Mem. (ed. 3) 13 Old Georgy 
went floush, and his backers look'd sh}'. 

Hence Flou*aing ppl. a. 

x88o Jefferies Gr. Feme F. 64 The flousing splash of 
the mill-race. 

Plout (flout), Also 6-7 fioute. [f. Flout 
1. A mocking speech or action; a piece of 
mocker)^ jeer, scoff. 

XS70 in Levins Manip. 228. XS78*S Gascoigne Dan 
Bariholomev) Lenuoye iv. Remember that our sect Is sure 
to bee with floutes alwayes infect. 1678 Butler Hud. 
HI. Heroic Ep. 356 She .. read it out. With many a smile, 
and learing Flout. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 14 The 
Flouts and indifferent Reception I have met with. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 23 Blinking like an owl m 
daylight, when pestered by the flouts and peckings of mis* 
chievous birds. 2859 Tennyson Idylls, Enid Who put 
your beauty to this flout and scorn By dressing it in rags, 
t 2, An object of flouting or inockery. Obs. 

1708 tr, Boileau's Lu/rin 52 Howlet will be the Word, a 
standing Jest, The Flout of Boys, and Mirth of Every Feast. 

+ Plout, sb.^ Obs. rare. A truss (of straw.) 

IS . . Kyng <5- Hermyt 331 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 25 Be 
syde my bed thou must goo And take up a floute of strovve, 
AIs softly as thou may. 1847 in Halliwell. 

tPlout, sb.^ Obs. prepr. OE. ^Jihvel, f. 
JlSxvan to Flow.] A watercourse. 

14 . . in MS, Cantab. Ff, v, 48 f. 106 (Halliw.) And at 
a window cast him owt, Rijt into Temse flowi. 2583 In- 
quisition in Lincolnsh. (N.), One sewer in Scotterings at 
the ould flout shall be sufficiently diked. 

Plont (flout), V. Also C floute, 6-7 flowte. 
[First recorded in 16 th c. ; possibly special use 
(preserved in some dialect) of JlDute, ME. form 
of Flute v. to play on the flute. Cf. a similar 
development of sense in "Dw. Jluilen to play the 
flute, to mock, deride.] 

1, irans. To mock, jeer, insult ; to express’ con- 
tempt for, either in word or action. Also to Jlout 
(a person) ottt of (something). 

1551 Roqinson tr. Mores Uiop. (Arb.) 26 In mosle spiie- 
fiilT maner mockynge..and flowtingc them. 1605 SitAKS. 
Macb. I. ii. 49 Where the Norweyan Banners flowt the 
Skie, 1607 Hevivood Worn, Kilde Wks. 1874 H- Now 
will I flout her poverty. 16x2-15 Bp. Hall Contempi. 
O, T. I. V, Yet cannot they all flout Noah out of his faith. 
X727 De Foe Syst. Magic 11. iv, 324 So the man was flouted 
on all hands. xSoS^Scott Last Minslr. 11. 4 The gay beams 
of lightsome day Gild, but to flout, the mins gray, x^o 
Dickens Old C- Shop xxxii, The genuine and only Jarlcy 
. . flouted by beadles. 1873 Dixon Trvo Queens I. ii. ii. 80 
One town grew jealous of another. .Granada flouted Ix)ga. 
f b. To quote or recite with sarcastic purpose. 
*599 SnAKS. Pluch Ado 1. i. 290 Ere you flout old ends 
any further, examine your conscience, 

2. intr. To behave Avilh disdain or contumely, to 
mock, jeer, scoff; to express contempt cither by 
action or speech. Also dial, to scold. Const. 
at; Avhcnce in indirect passive. 

*575 E- B. Appius ^ V. B jb, What drake nosed driiicll, 
begin you to floute, 1641 Vind. Stneetymnuus 31 It never 
came into our thoughts, .to flout, in so bold a manner. 167S 
Barclay Apol. Quakers 11. 5 *• *9 Some are apt to flout at 
it as ridiculous. 2726 Adx\ Capt. R. Boyle jC- 6 But I h.avc 
the good Fortune not to be flouted at. 1844 BnowNisc 
Garden Fancies 1. vi, Ah, you may flout and turn up 


your faces. 1876 Besakt & Rice CM. Buttcrfty\i Ti. 
women pointed and flouted at her. 

TI 3. lenyneous use (or 1 another -a.^ordi To 
ruffle (a bird’s feathers). 

187s Mayne REiDin Chamb. yml. 7 .\ug.soo Netens-^) 
breeze., to flout the long feathers in the tail of ihe^bL-i* 

Hence Flou’ted^/, a. 

1855 Singleton yEneid vij. 602 Go now, to thanlV's 
jeopardy Expose thee, flouted (wight]. 

tPlou*tage. Obs. [f. Flout r».+ - age.] The 
habit or practice of flouting; mocker}*, jeers. 

1599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. Dram. Pcfl 
Puntarvolo, so palpably affected to his owne praise, tlu: 
(for want of flatterers)he commends hlmselfe to the fioy'ast 
of his owne family. 

Plouter (flau-toj). [f. as prec. + -erI.] Ont 
Avho flouts or mocks. 

1581 Pettie Gunzzds Civ. 1. (xjSS) 35 You..d.€« 
yourselfe a flatterer and a flouter. 1621 Burton* J^n.-i/.AV/; 
Democr. to Rdr. 64 Democritus that common flowter cf 
follj% 2755 in Johnson. 1869 Black'more Z<?r«uAxxvi, 
Perhaps she had cast me away altogether as a fiouter. 

Plouting* (flatutiq) , vbl, sb. [f. as prec. + -l\g 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Flout ; an instance of 
this. 


*574 Whitcift Def. Aunsv. ii. i. § 6. 91 What gybbj 
and flouting would there be. x62x ^IoLLE C/iMmrr. Zra. 
Libr.v. XV. 382 A desperate impudencie, seconded with 
bloodie fioutings, with terrible despightings, [etc.]. 1691 Rav 
Creation ii. (1704) 453 Flouting, and Taunting, are to be 
censured as vicious Abuses of Speech. 18S4 Bath Hodi 
25 Oct. 3/1 The second flouting of the popular will. 

2. Comb. +flouting-stock(<7) a butt for flouting, 
an object of mockery ; (/^) = Flout sb. (perh. the 
use is a blunder ascribed to the Welsh speaker). 

1592 G. Harvey Pierre's Super, W^s, (Grosart) 

Lesse peraduenture. .thou be .. made a notable flowtlnj- 
stocke. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV, iv.v. 83 You arewhe,and 
full of gibes, and vlouting-stocks. 28x7 W, Godwin MarJi- 
ville 1. 263, I was ,, a fiouting-stock and a m.al:e-pme.. 
created for no other end than to be the scoff of my fellows. 

Flouting’ (flau'tiq), ppl.a. [f. as prec. + -ing”] 
That flouts. 

2581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Cotiv. i. (1586)301, Insinuating 
therby in flouting manner, that he might be his Falhen 
bastard sonne. 1597 Fenton Let. 23 May in Hanngloa 
Nug^e Ant. (1779) II. ^33 She would, .out with all such un- 
gracious flouting wenches. 26x4 N. Breton / 
c.NXV, Then sure should I . . Be followed with manya flowung- 
lacke. 2727 De Foe Hist. A/Par. xUi. 329 routing 
atheistic man of wit, 1870 Pali Mall G, 23 bov* 12 
of. , flouting ferocity than is usual in the epic tales of tee 
Scandinavians. 

Hence Plou-tingly adv. in a flouting manner. ^ 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong.. Par » 

iest, or floutingly, 2633 Bp. Hall Hard yVx/r, A. T, 35 
They floutingly put upon his head a wreath of thome^. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. (1865) I. xh*. 228 ‘Gooey 
Palsgrave as her Mother floutingly called her. 

Plow (flt’u), sb."^ [f. Flow v.] 

1, The action or fact of flowing ; movement in 
a current or stream; an instance or mode of this. 
Orig. said of liquids, but extended in modem use 
to all fluids, as air, electricity, etc. f Phrase: Ti’ 
set {the eyes) at flow : to (cause to) weep. ^ Also 
‘ The course or direction of running waters (Au- 


miral Smyth). , 

a 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 43 Thei xul not uredc t .e 
flodys filowe. 2607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 172 I 
mine eyes at flow. 2613 — Hen. VllI 1. »■ *5* , “ 
proud fellow, Whom from the flow of gall I name not. 7 
Shelley Rev. Islam xii. xxxvii. 5 In the flow Of • 
tears. 2856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11. 29° A gentle soi •• 
like the flow of a brook, 2860 Tyndall Gloc. IL • j 
The gentle flow of a current of air. x83s 
nuRY piatk. Th. Electr. 4- Magn. I- coS A flow of po«iU' « 
electricity in the one direction along the wire, 
b. Physics, , , 

Line of Jlcnv in Hydrodynamics, an *f^aS*aary cune • 
drawn within a liquid at any instant that 
the curve the instantaneous velocity of the hquiU i • jj. 

line of flow is not the po J 

But when the mono.. 


the tangent. In general a line of flow 
a particle, but varies with the time, 


a particle, out varies witn me time. ' r 

is steady, i.e. not a function of the time, the lines , 
are fixed, and are paths of particles, being . y 
stream-lines. Tube o/fleav in EUciricily^y^^ 
rnics, an imaginary* tube bounded by* surfaces across 
there is no flow. « » ..r Haw. 

1B81 Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. 1-378 Tuw 
2882 Mincihn Unipi. Kinernat. 150 We can m 

map out the whole region by drawing lines of llow. 

c. The quantity that flows, ''olumeof iluin. 
Hydrodynamics, the volume of fluid which 
through a tube of any given section in a uni 


time. , „;,f, 

2B07 Med. 7 rnl. XXI. 378 Blood, wliich "Wc om. 
a jet, nearly' equal to the flow of urine, 

Man. J’hys. (ca. 2) 218 'Hie flow of blood | ’ ,%f] 

clcs] increases with the use that is >uade of in /.....j} 
W. H. Besant llydrcmrch. (ed. 3* ^ ''f .•'“^nliS!)- 

of the tangentb! velocity along any* Ime, 1)^^ 
within the fluid, is called the flow along lh.Tt nnt . 

d. concr. Thatwhich flows; flowing water. / » ^ 

a mass of matter that moves or h.'is mo>e( 

02 Cami'Iicll Ifohenlinden i, Hark as winter 
• or Iscr. rolling rapidly. *8i6 J. 
gue\. i, The sunshine dances in , .'t Kf 

\iU majestic river. 1833 
ated flows oflas'a. x83o ^Iiss BlP» 

•s from the fl.ank and summit craters of .'‘iftur. 
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2 . Ofdress, outlines, etc. : The manner of flowing. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Budge xxxi, No dress but hers had 

such a flow as that. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. 
App. 393 In the folds of the drapery .vis a flow like that of 
waves. 

3 . trails/, and /g. Any continuous movement re- 
sembling the even flow of a river and connoting a 
copious supply ; an outpouring or stream ; csp. of 
speech. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 201 Without any 
flow of words to greaten it. 1733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. i. 128 
The Feast of Reason and the Flow of Soul. 177S Pratt 
Liberal Opin. (1783) I. 3 It is .. hard to stop the pen, 
when the ideas are on the flow, 1782 T. A. Mann in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 420 The rupture with France., has 
thrown . . a flow of Commerce into this Country. 1790 
CowpER On vty Mother's Picture 65 Thy constant flow 
of love, that knew no fall. 1796 Jake Austin Pride fy Prej. 
xxxi, They conversed with so much spirit and flow as to 
draw the attention of Lady Catherine. 1812 Chalmers Let. 
in Life (1851) I. 296 We have had a flow of forenoon callers. 
1832 Ht. SIart/neau Hill <}• Valley iv. 50 This vast flow 
of capital towards one point. 1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 
22 This flow of talk. 1891 Pall Mall G, 18 Nov, 2/1 The 
cross flows of traffic. 

4 . The incoming or rise of the tide. Opposed to 
chh ; often in phrase ebb and /ow ; see Ebb sh^- 

1583 Greene Mamillia Wks.(Grosart) II. 39 The greatest 
flowe hath the soonest ebbe, 1597 Daniel Civ. JVars Wks. 
(1717) II. 41 The Ocean all at Discord with his Bounds, 
Reiterates his strange untimely Flows. 1618 Bolton Plntyis 
11. viii. (1636) 118 A . . sea having many ebbes & flowes. 
1794 Burns Song, '•Lei not zvofnan* iii, Ocean's ebb, and 
ocean’s flow. 1812 Southey Omniana I. 139 The flow 
drove him upon shore. ^ i885 ^Ruskin Prxierita I. vi. 177 
The Thames tide, with its tossing wherries at the flow, and 
stranded barges at ebb. 

fig. 1596 Shaks. X Hen. IV^ i. ii. 43. 2627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1, xi. 16 We know not in the flows of our contented- 
iiess, what we ourselves are. 1758 S. Hayward .y^nw.Introd. 
9 The flows of afiliction. 1863 Farrar Chapters on Lang. 
270 Great ebbs and flows in the tide of Jewish thought. 
1870 [see Ebb sb, 2.] 

6. *t‘a. A deluge, flood {pbs^. b. An overflow- 
ing; applied esp. to the periodical overflow of the 
Nile, or similar phenomena, 

a 1450 Cov. Mysi. (Shaks, Soc.) 345* I am Abraham . . That 
reyned after Noes flowe. 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. n. x, 
(1633) 138 A flowe will shake your building, t6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. 6* Cl. 11. vii. 20 They take the flow o' th’ Nyle By 
certain scales i’ th’ Pyramid. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. too 
R egions fatten’d \vith the flows of Nile. t8S2 Earp Gold 
Col. Australia 48 The natives look to this periodical flow 
with as much anxiety as the Egyptians to that of the Nile, 

0 . Floxv 0/ spirits ; a. in early use, a sudden 
access of cheerfulness or exhilaration; b. now 
chiefly (cf. sense 3) a habitual state of spontaneous 
cheerfulness. 

X7X5-6 Pope Let. to Blount VfVs. 1824 VIII. 359 As an 
■unolemished conscience^ and inflexible resolution are above 
an accidental flow of spirits, or a sudden tide of blood. 1775 
Sheridan Duenna ii. li, My Joy. .has given me such a flow 
of spirits. x8.. Scott ir/., No creature can be entitled to 
reckon upon such a flow of spirits and regular continuation 
of good health,^ 1834 West Ind. Sketch-bk. i. 252 A remark- 
able flow of animal .spirits and activity. 

7 . Porcelain Manufacture. A flux for causing the 
colours to ‘ flow ’ or blend in firing. 

1878 Jewitt Ceramic Art II, viii. 380 Thi.s^ effect was 
afterwards imitated, .by means of what is technically called 
a ‘flow* — that is, by introducing a little volatilising salt in 
the saggar in which the ware is placed and fired, 
f 8. A flowing or full-bottomed wig. Obs. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 77 T 5 Young counsellers . . in a 
smart tye between a bob and a flow, contrived to cover a 
toupee. 1756 Ibid. No. iio F 2 In Queen Anne’.s reign, .the 
nobility, .wore large fla.ven flows of thirty guineas price. 

9. aitrib. and Comb.y as flow-dike, an open 
channel to carry off surface water ; flow-function 
= velocity function ; flow -gate (^Metaliur^y)y 

an opening through which the molten metal is run 
out of the mould ; flow-line = Hue of flow (sense 
I b); flow-meadow, one that may be flooded at 
will, 

x8i2 Souter Agric. Surv. Banff. App. 31 To construct 
*flow dikes. 1882 Minchin Unipi. Kinemat. 176 Is it pos- 
sible to determine a velocity-potential function (or a *flow- 
functlon) of the form [etc.] ? x88i Wylie Iron Founding 
64 A violent bubbling takes place in the *flow-gates. 18^ 
Pract. Iron Founding In moulds of considerable area, 

risers or flow off gates are employed. 1882 Minchin Unipi. 
Kinemat. 248 The *flow-Unes will then be lines of electro- 
static induction in the surrounding dielectric. 1834 Brit. 
Husb. 1.528 ’'Flow-meadows [called also flowing-meadows]. 

Plow Also9fio(w)e. 

(Icel.J?Jf) of same meaning, related to flSa Flow z/.] 

1 . *A watery moss, a morass’ (Jam.). 

16. . in Symson Descr. Galloway (1823) App. iv. 140 Moss 
Raploch, a great flow on the other side of Die. X773 
Walker in Phil. Trans. LXII, 124 The Solway flow 
contains 1300 acres of very deep and tender moss. 2835 
‘S. Oliver’ Rambles Northumb. 164 Dreading every 
instant that he will sink over head into the flow. 2852 
Tml. R, Agric. Soc. XIII. 11. 290 Dangerous ‘flowes’, or 
shaking bogs. 2895 Crockett Moss-hags xx.xiii. Bog-wood 
dug from the flowes. 

b. (See quots.) 

180S-80 Jamieson s.v.. The term fow is applied to a low- 
lying piece of watery land rough and benty, which has not 
been broken up. x8^ Lebour Geol. Northumb. ^ Durh. 2^1 
That part of it which thus dips away from the bog proper is 
aptly called the * flow ’ of the bog. 


2. A quicksand. 

18x8 Scott Br. Lamm, xvli, He shall stable his steed in 
the Kelpie’s flow. 1882 Stevenson Nezu Arab. Nts. (1884) 
210 The wind w.is driving the hat shoretvard, and I ran 
round the border of the floe. 

3 . attribi ^ 

2831 Loudon Agrie.(yA. 2) Flo^u-hog^ or flow moss, 
a peat bog, the surface of w'hich is liable to rise and fall with 
every increase or diminution of water. ^2565 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 230 He. .ran his Horse into 
a *Flow-Moss. 2828 Scon* Rob Roy xxviii, ‘ There wasna 
muckle flowmoss in the shaw.* 

Plow.(fio'0» Sc. [Of obscure origin ; perh. 
f. root of Flaw sh. or Fly v .^2 ‘-A. jot, a particle, 
a small portion of any thing' (Jam.). 

2804 Tarras Poems 45 Wha on life's dainties nicely 
chow Yet left yir bard wi’ fient a flowe- 2827 Tennant 
Papistry Siortn'd 69 Poivther’d gay Wi’ flows o' flour. 
2840 Webster in WkisthHnkiet^c. Songs) Ser. 11. (1800) 1. 
220 Tak harhe a wee flow to your wife To help to be brose 
to your supper. 

Plow V. Pa. i. and pa.pple. flowed 

(fi^od). Forms: Inftn. i flowan, 3 flohen, 3-5 
flowen, (3flouweii5, Orm. flowenn, south, vlow- 
eu, 4 flo^e, flowyji, 5-7 flowe, 5- flow. Pa. i, 
I fl6ow,//. fleowon, 3 fleaw, flew, south, vleau ; 
weak forms : 3 fl 4 owede, Orw.flowedd, 4 flowed, 
flowed©, 6 flowd, (>- flowed- Pa.pple. i flowen, 
4-7 flowen, 7-8 flown ; 6- flowed. 
a redupl. str. vb. occurringas such only in Eng. From 
the same root ^^-are thewk.vbs.ON.yf4if7 to flood, 
Du. vloeijen ( = LG. to flow, and the Com. 

Tent. "^JlSitu'S Flood jA The wk. pa. t. and pa. 
pple. appear in early ME. ; the original str. pa. t. 
appears not to have siir\’ived into the 34th c., but 
the str, pa. pple., though rare after 3 5tli c., occurs 
down to the iSth c. (and still later as an archaism 
or a blunder, esp. in the compound overflown'). 

The Teut. — pre-Teut. *pld- in Gr. wAwetv, to swim, 

floatj jrAttfiof floating, navigable, L. pl5rare to M’eep. Ac- 
cording to some scholars this is an ablaut-v.ariant of ’'//?• to 
fill, be full (cf. Gr. irAijOus fullness, 'L.plcnus full), perh. an 
e.\iended form of ^pel - : see Full a. Others regard ’'plS- as 
standing for *pldu> lengthened grade of the root ^pleu-, 
plou; piu> (Teut, *Jleu-yflau-y Jlui)y whence Skr. to 
swim, bathe, Gr. ffA«<i»' to sail, irAui-«»» to wash, L. pluii it 
rains, 0\iG. fle:K>en, flawen (MHG. vloinveuy vlvcn) to 
rinse-, ON. yfrtt/wr stream. 

^ The sense-development of the vb. in Eng. shows traces of 
influence from the Hke-sounding but etymologically un- 
connected h.fluire, of which it is the usual translation.] 

I, To glide along as a stream. 

1 . intr. Of fluids, a stream, etc. : To move on 
a gently inclined surface with a continual change 
of place among (he particles or parts; to move 
along in a current; to stream, ntn; to spread over 
(a surface). Also with alon^^y dowiiy on, out. 

a 2000 Sal. 4 Sat. 321 (Gr.> Si3San flowan mot y3 ofer eal 
lend. ^2200 Ormin 14567 & ta wass waterr wid & sid All 
oferr erhe flowedd. aizso Ozvl 4- Night. 918 An ydel wel, 
That..flohh on idel that a-dune. cx32S Body 4- Soul in 
Map's Poems (Camden) 347 The thridde day shal flowe 
a flod that al this world shal hjden. a 2400-50 Alexander 
2053 For bale to BUssh on blod hat on he bent flowes. 2554 
.in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. ApA xxiv. 67 Yf the water in 
Egypt called Nilus dyd not accustomably flow over Egypt. 
2667 Milton P. A. i. h Siloa’s Brook that flow’d Fast by 
the Oracle of God. 2704 Pope Winter 13 Thames heard the 
numbers as he flow'd along. 2793 Burns Song, Wandering 
fVillie ii, O still flow between us, thou wdde roaring main. 
28^ Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. I. 363 The 
acid . . is allowed to flow consecutively into the lower vessels. 
2859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 204 To admit of being 
discharged freely from the brush without flowing or spreading 
on the canvas. 

b. Opposed to ‘ stand ’. See Flowing ppl. a, 

2697^ Dkydcn Virg. Geoig. iv. 37 With Oster Floats the 

standing Water strow ; Of massy Stones make Bridges, if it 
flow, 

c. Of the blood or other animal fluids : To pass 
along the vessels of the body; to circulate. 

2603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. i. iii. 52 Lord Angelo .. scarce 
confesses That his blood flowes. xW6 Dryden Mirab, 

ii, Trade, which like blood should circularly flow, Stopped in 
their channels. 2786 Burns Song, My Highland Lassie O 

iii, While my crimson currents flow, I’ll love my Highland 
lassie. 2827 Shelley Rei>. Islam vii. xxi. 5 Our pulses 
[would] calmly flow and beat In response while we slept. 
2845 Budo Dis. Liver 276 Gall-stones are^ formed in 
numbers in the gall-bladder, only when the bile can flow 
into it through the cystic duct. 

d. With advbs. To flow over— io overflow. 

2526 TindaLc 2 Cor. viii. 2 And howe that their povertie, 

though yt be depe, yet hath folowed [«c] over. x6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. 4- Cl, v. ii. 24 My Lord Who is so full of Grace, that 
it flowes ouer On all that neede. 

e. quasb/rttw. Of a river : To ctiiry douTi 
(water) in its current. 

288s Century Mag. Sept. 747 It [a river] was flowing 
muddy water at the time. 

t 2 . To become liquid; to stream doxvuy melt; 
lit. and f£. Obs. 

082$ Vesp. PsalterlxvniS). 3 Swe flowed wex from onsiene 
fyres. a 2225 Auer. R. 220 His moderes wop & Jjc o3res 
Maries, \>sBt fleoweden & melten al of teares. 2382 Wyclif 
Isa. Ixiv. I Fro thi face hillis sbulden flowe doun. 2477 
Norton Ord. Alch, v. in Ashm. {1652) w For nolhinge male 
be more contrary nowe T^an to be nxt and unperfectly 
flowe. 2641 French Distill, iv. (1652) 205^ This Oil of 
Tartar must bee made of salt of Tartar after it hath flowed 


in the fire. 2737 Pope Hor. Episl. 11. 1. 148 Yielding hlelal 
flow’d to human form. 

i"b. fig. To be unsteady, waver. Obs. 

1434 Misvn Mending Life 112 Se l»at Jiou flow nott with 
vayp J)Oghtis. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems vi. 47 hly hert that 
neuir wes sic[k]ir. .That nfever mair wald flow nor flickir, 

c. Ceram. To work or blend freely: said of 
a glaze. {Cent. Dicti) 

d. Of a metal : To change its form under impact 
or tensile or compressive strain. CL quot. i888 
s.v. Flowing///, a. 1. 

3 . a. Of persons: To come or go ^ in a stream 
or streams.’ Also with in, together. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. xxxi. 12 Thei ?hul . . togidere flowen to 
the goodus of the Lord [2388 and thei schulen flowe togidere 
to the goodis of the Lord]. 2612 Bible fer. li. 44 The 
nations shall not flow together any more vnlo him. 2613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage 11. x. (i6i4> 160 Thence they [lewesj 
flowed into other parts. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 27s In flow’d 
at once a gay embroider’d race. 2817 Shellf.y Rev. Islam 
V. xli. 2 To bear the restless multitudes. .Around tlie base 
of that great Altar flow. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage x66 
Men flowed in so plentifully that [etc.]. 

b. Of ibings material and immaterial : To move, 
pass as a stream. Also with away, doivity in, 
together. 

1382 Wyclif EccIus. II. 9 For the deth flowende doun 
I Jouly prejede. *548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 137 Thus 
the victory flowed some tyme on the one parte, and 
sometyme on the^ other. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Job xx. 28 
•The increase of his house shall go away ; it shall flow away 
in Jhe day of his wrath. 1607 Hieron IVhs. I. 435 The 
euils of the precedent ages are flowne together into this. 
1651 Hobbes Leviafh. ir. xxix. 173 The Treasure of the 
Common- wealth, flowing out of its due course. 1717 Pope 
Elegy Unfort. Lady 25 As into air the purer spirits flow. 
2780 CoxE Russ. Disc. 188 The final success which flowed 
in upon him. 28x6 Shelley Alastor As fa.st years flow 
away. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker r. vu. 141 
Gold flowed in; i8j8 Jewitt Ceramic Art II. viii. 350 
Orders for the new kinti of ware flowed in upon him. 

4 . Of composition or speech; in early use of 
a speaker or writer : To glide along smoothly, like 
a river. 

XS85 Jas. I Ess. Pocsie (Arb.) 59 The first lyne flowis weil, 
and the vther nathing at all. 2643 Denham Cooper's II. 189 
Could I flow like thee [Thames], and make thy streame My 
great example. 2737 Pope Her, Epist. ii. i. 266 Wit grew 
polite, and Numbers leam’d to flow. 2859 Kingsley Misc. 
(i860) L 227 The most unmetrical.. passages flow with 
a grace, a lightness [etc.]. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf, Skh’l. 
III. 252 Conversation flowed freely. 

5 . Of a^ garment, hair, etc.: To ‘stream’; to 
hang loose and waving ; to lie in undulating curves. 
Also t of a person : To flow with (hair). 

2606 B. JoNsoN Hyineneei\lV.z. (Rtldg.) 558 From the top 
of which [coronet] flow’d a transparent veile. 1608 — 
Masque Beauty Splendour Wks. (Rtldg.) 549/1 Her bright 
hayre loose flowing. 2648 Herrick Hesper. 29 A Cuffe 
neglectfull, and thereby Ribbands to flow confusedly. 2667 
Milton P, L. .xi. 241 Over his lucid Armes A militarie 
Vest of purple flowd. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, nt. 146 
Grim Saturn .. flow’d with such a Mane. 2712 Congreve 
Ovids Art Love iii. 376 Swell’d with the wanton wind, 
they [her coats] loosely flow. 1782 Coivper Gilpin xlvi, 

A wig that flowed behind. xBxo Scott ii. xvl, 

Mark the gaudy streamers flow From their loud chanters 
down. rtxMx Rossetti House of Life vii. Across my 
breast the abandoned hair doth flow. 

6. Math. To increase or diminish continuously 
by infinitesimal quantities: to ‘vary’ (in the New- 
tonian Calculus). See Fluent. 

17x5 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 204 When the Letter x is put 
for a Quantity which flows uniformly, the Symbol x is an 
Unit. 1758 I. Lyons Fluxions 4, a: flows from x-hx to 
X* Hutton Course Math. II. 304 To obtain the 
second fluxion it will suffice to make ar""! flow. 

* 1 * 7 . trails, {causatively), a. To make to flow, 
set flowing in, out. b. To make fluid. Obs. 

24x3 Pilgr. Senvle (Caxton 1483) v. i. 74 God must nedes 
contynuelly flowen oute his bounte. 2477 Norton Ord. 
Alch. V. in Ashm. (1652) 79 Liquors helpeth to flux and to 
flowe Manie things. 2579 Fulke Hoskins' Pari, sz The 
Church is. .verie wel compared vnto the sea, which floweth 
out waues from euer>’ porch or entrie. 163s Brathwait 
Arcad. Pr, ii. (1635) 17s, I plenteously flowed in my after- 
noone’s potation. 

C. In Founding, to permit (the molten metal) to 
flow through the mould long enough to carry off 
.nil air and foreign matter, in order to insure a 
casting free from bubbles and similar defects; to 
run through. (Cent. Piet.) 
d. Naut. (See quot.) 

2883 W. C. Russell Sailor's Lang., Fhnv, to let go the 
sheet of a head-sail. 


II. To Stream forth, issue in a stream. 

8 . To gush out, well forth, spring. Also with 
doxvn, forth, out, over. 

0825 Vesp. Pjrt//^rlxxvii[i]. 20 ForSon slog stan & fleowun 
weter. cxooo C7r>j/- John xiv. 34 Hraidlice bar ‘‘COw 

blod ut & w£eter. ^1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3875 Do flew^r ^ 
michil and strong, rr 2400-50 Alexander *35® . 

out of fresh wynne flodez enowe. 2574 Hyll /Vff -^7/ 
When the humour thereof is spmewhat out is 

Dodoens m. xxi. 302 ITie of Llood 

white. 2591 Spenser Ruins Time 651 fu 4 End- 

foorth flou ed on the grass. C1724 *7 i Thomson^ Lect. 

less te.ars flow down in streams.^ 1813 J- i hom.so. c 

Inflam. 2 SZ The blood will conlmue to flow . till 

hausted inimal expires *8^? Scoy -F, Pert/, xxix, 
His tears flowed plentifully and Ditteri>. 
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b. To issue or proceed froin^ f of^ out of, some- 
thing as a source. 

c 1200 Ormin 4783 War & wirrsenn toe anan Vt off hiss lie 
to flowenn. rti24o Lofsoft^ in Cott, Horn. 211 pet fiod liet 
fleaw of bine wunden. 15^ Coverdale 2 Esdras i. 20 Dyd 
not I hew y* hardstone ik. caused water ynough to flowe 
thereout? 2609 J. Davies //o/y (Grosart) 20/1 His 

Gore, That from his Blood-founts . . flow’d before. 1824 
R. Stuart //tsi. Sieavi Engine 62 Cold water is now 
allowed to flow from the reservoir. 

iransf.zxiii Ji^. \'^z'^SQ\x^Son^Sol.vr. 16 EI03 thur5 
my gardyn, and ther shul flowe swoie spices of it. 1545 
Jove Exp. Dan. Text vii. 10 Longe fyery heames lyke 
a floude of fyer flouwing out of him. 1632 Lithcow Trav. 
II. 75 This City was. .the great Cisteme of Europe, whence 
flowed so many conduit pipes of learning. 1682 Burnet 
Rights Princes ii. 40 Some other reason that flowed not 
from him. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 10. 66 His Be- 
haviour does not flow from an Hardness in his Mind. 
X794 Burns A Pision sni, Frae his harp sic strains did flow. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 306 This rule flows, .from the 
nature of a remainder. xS^ Bkvce Amer. Contmw. II. 
xxxvii, 27 The Authority of the State Constitutions does 
not flow from Congress. 

c. Of a person : To pour out one’s feelings. 
Also with out. 

X677 Government Venice Ep. Ded. 3, I perceive I am 
flown out insensibly in your praises. 1863 Hawthorne 
Our Old HomCf Recoil. Gifted IVoman (1884) gt The in- 
terv’iew lasted above an hour, during which she flowed 
out freely. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 563 The mother 
flow’d in shallower acrimonies. 

t d. trails. To pour forth in a stream. (Perh. 
reminiscent of the iraus. use in 14 below). 

1550 Cranmer Def. 77 b, The stone that floweth water. 

9 . Of the menstnial discharge. Said also of the 
person. 

* 754“®4 isee Catamenia]. 1894 Duane Diet. Med., Flow, 
to menstruate ; especially to menstruate profusely. 

III. To run fullj to be in flood. 

10 . Of the sea, a tidal river, etc. : To rise and 
advance ; frequent in phrase to ebb and floiv : see 
Ebb V. I. 7 o flow south, tide and half tide (see 
quots. 1627 and 1721). Cf. Flood sb, i. 

CX050 Byrht/crilCs Handhoc in (1885) VIII. 327 

Seo sas .symle feower prican o 63 e fit lator flowS. cx2oo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 Eft son pe se flouweS. 13 .. E. E. 
Alia. P. B. 397 Bi pat pe flod to her fete flowed Sc waxed. 
c X430 Lyoc. Min, Poems 196 AVatir . . Now ebbiihe, 
flowithe. ^2568 Grafton Chron. II. 441 Thys yere the 
Thamys did flowe three times in one daye. 1624 Heywood 
Gunaik, ly. 182 The waters, .were flowed elgbtcene cubites 
above their woonted compasse. 1626 Capt. Smith Acad. 
Yng. Seamen 17 It flowes quarter floud. X627 — Seaman's 
Gram, (1653) 47 It flowes Tide and halfe Tide, that is, it 
will be halfe flood by the shore, before it begin to flow in 
the channell. x69t Swift Athenian Soc. Wks. 1755 IV. i, 
229 When the defuge first began to fall, That mighty ebb 
never to flow again. X72X-X800 m "Ekw-tm, It Floivs South 
[Sea Phrase] it Is high Water when the Sun is at that Point 
at new or full Moon. 1739 Labelve Short Acc. Piers 
Uystm. Bridge 34 Before the Tide had flown or risen so 
high. x8x6 Byron Prisoner Chillon vi, The massy waters 
ebb and flow.^ X830 Lyell Prtne, Geol. I, 304 In the 
Thames . .the tide requires about five hours to flow up. 1884 
Pac Eustace 7 The tide was flowing. 
fiS’ Langl. Rich, Rcdeles iii. 206 Vertue wolde fllowe 
whan vicis were ebbid. x6oo Shaks...^. KX. ii.vii. 72 Doth 
it [pride] not flow as hugely as the Sea? X7W Burns Dcd. 
to G. Hamilton iii When ebbing life nae mair shall flow. 
X817 Shelley Rev. Islam v. li. 2 The throngs which ever 
ebbed and flowed, xBzo Sporting Mag. VII. 25 The tide of 
success that flowed to Vauxhall. 

11 . To rise to a great height and overflow. In 
fg. phrases, To flow above the hanks, to flow past 
shore: to overflow. Obs. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xix. cxli. (1495) 945 The 
ryuer Nylus was flowen and ary.sen. a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. 
False One iii. iv, Let Nylus flow, And perpetuall plenty 
show. 

TS\ *S 9 ® Spenser F. Q. ii. iu 36 In wine and meals she 
flowd abouc the b.-vneke. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v. ii. 41 You 
flow to great distr.aciion. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. iii. 335 
Grave Nestor.. flows Past shore in all experience. 

b. The obs. pa.ppIe._/f<?Tyw, orig. used of a stream 
with the sense * swollen’, Mn flood’ (see quot. 
C1510), was used fg. in 17th c. of persons, and 
survives in allusions to Milton’s phrase. (It is 
doubtful whether the etymological sense was re- 
membered in the i7ih c.) Cf. Highflown. 
c xsto Sir R. Gnil/or,i's Pilgrimage (Camden) 31 Cedron 
..in wjmier. .is meruaylously flowen with rage of water y» 
commyih wiih grete vyolence thrugh the vale of Josophat. 
ri 1656 UssuER Ann. vi. (1658) 250 Being somewhat high 
flowen with wine. 1667 Milton L. \, 501 Then wander 
forth the Sons Of Bchal, flown with insolence and wine. 
1725 Porn Odyss. i. 292 Unseemly flown with insolence and 
wine.^ 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 8 In such wise, flown 
with insolence, do they seem to me to revel. 

+ 12 . Of the eyes : To become overfull, to fill 
of with (te.^rs, etc.). Ohs. 

a 122$ Ancr. R. 64 Al j>c Icor sclial ulowen o tcarcs, he 
fciS. <1x240 U’ohunze in Colt. Hem. 283 Nu min herte 
mai to breke, min chne flowen al o water. cx6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. XXX, Then can I drowne an eye (vn-vs’d to flow). 
c 1689 Prior To J.d. Buckhurst 19 Her eyes with tears no 
more will flow. 1710 Stpele 7 rt//rrNo. aty f 3, I h.-vve 
often seen the old M.an's He.nrl flow at his Lyes wlih joy. 
13 . Of wine, etc.: To be poured out without 
stint ; also fig. + In early use of wealth, etc. (after 
L. afilulre)'. To .abound. 

c xooo Ags. /'x.ixiin. 11 [to] pcah }•« eow wc-alan to wear, 
mum flowen, 1490 Caxtos Eneydos xxii. 85 Sorowes and 


heuynesses dyde flowe at her herte in grete haboundance. 
1667 AIilton P. Z. V. 633 Rubied nectar flows In pearl, in 
diamond, and massy gold. 1782 Cow'per Charity 279 When 
thought is warm and fancy flows- x8x7 Shelley Rev. 
Islam IX. xviL 2 Gold svas scattered thro’ the streets, and 
wine Flowed at a hundred fepsts, 

14 ., To flow with ' to abound in, 

to overflow’ wth. Now rare exc. in Biblical phrase 
to flow with milk and honey (Wyclif and Mande- 
ville, folIo\ving a barbarism of the Vulgate, use the 
vb. in this phrase as transitive). 

X382 Wyclif Exod. iii. 8 A loond that flowith [1388 with] 
mylk and hony. 1388 — Eccl. xi. 25 Who schal . . flowe in 
delicis as Y dlde? C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 137, 
I sail giffe to 50W land fiowande mylke and hqny. 1539 
Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1545) 53 Suche as flowe in worldly 
goodes. a 2592 H. Smith Three Serin. (1624) 23 Christ 
so flowed now with Disciples, that [etc.]. 1678 Cudworth 
IntelL Syst. 877 'I'he Unjust and Ungodly, often flow jn all 
kind of Prosperity. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ Z*, III. Hi. 269 
A land flowing with milk and honey. 

15 . trails. To cover or fill witb water ; to flood. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxviii. 17 The proteccioun watris shul 

flowe. 1666 Evelyn Mem. 8 May (1819) I. 386 Here 
I flowed the drie moate. 1712 Mortimer Hush. n. 
232 Watering.. is scarce practicable, unless you have a 
Stream at hand to flow the Ground. 1845 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
See. VI. n. 274 Care being taken not to flow the land in 
summer where sheep are kept. 

b. To cover with any liquid, as varnish or glaze, 
by causing it to flow over the surface. Also, To 
allow (a film) to flow. 

1864 J. Towler Silver Stinleain 144 The glass is filed, 
cleaned, and flowed with collodion, as before directed. 1889 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 257 As if a ver>' attenuated 
film of milk and water had been flowed over its surface. 

16 . Of the tide: To overtake and surround (a 
person), dial. (See quots.) 

X735 Dvche & Pardon, Ftorv, to come upon a Person or 
Thing greatlyor hastily, like the Motion of Water when the 
Tide IS coming in. 2875 Sussex Gloss. s.v., * If you doant 
mind you'll be flown in, one of these days.' 1876 IVhiiby 
Gloss, s. V., ‘They got flow’d on.’ 

Hence Plower Metallnrg)’, a flow-gate 

(see Flow sh."^ 9). 

1881 Wylie Iroti'Founding 50 The use of flo’ers or gales. 
Ibid. 66 According to the thickness of the part so should 
the size of the fiow'er be. 

Flowage (fla‘>*ed3). [f. Flow v. + -agk.] The 
act of flowing; the state of being flowed or flooded. 
In comb, fiotuagedine. 

X846 Worcester cites Wilkins. 2884 J. G. Pyle in 
Harped s Mag. Sept. 621/1 Flowage line [of a reservoir}. 

Flowede, obs. form of Flood, 

Flowe(n, obs. p.a. t. and pa. pple. of Flt. 
Plower (flQ«®<i,flciu*9j),j^. Forms: 3-4flur(e, 
3-7 flour(e, 4“7 flowT(e, (4 flor, fiowur, 6 flore, 
Sc. flouix, 7 floor), f- flower, (8, 9 poet, flow’r). 
See also Flouk. flour, flur, a. OV. flour, 

fiur, fior (ft, fieui^=Vr. flour, fior, Sp., Pg., and 
Olt.jlor (It, ifiorc) L. ftor'Cm, fids, f. Aryan root 
^bhlo - : see Blow v.^] 

1 . A complex organ in phenogamous plants, com- 
prising a group of reproductive organs and its 
envelopes. In the popular use of the word, the 
characteristic feature of a flower is the ‘ coloured ’ 
(not green) envelope, and the term is not applied 
where this is absent, unless there is obvious resem- 
blance in appearance to what is ordinarily so called. 
In botanical use, a flower consists normally of one or 
more stamens or pistils (or both), a corolla, and a 
•calyx ; but the two last arc not universally present. 

a X22S Ancr. R. 340 pc treou also, opencS ham & bringeS 
forS misUche flures. 1382 Wyclif 7 o 6 xiv.2 As a flour goth 
out,' and is totreden. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems l.xiv, 20 Leif 
nor flour fynd could I nanc of rew. 1594 Baknfield Affect. 
Sheph. i. xxvi. Thou suckst the flowre till all the sweet be 
gone. 2672 W. Hughes Flower Garden 31 Dafibdils that 
have several Flowers on one Stalk. 2709 Pore Ess. Crit. 
498 Like some fair flow’r the early spring supplies. 2820 
Byron Mar. Pal, ill. ii, As faithless leaves drop from the 
o’crblowu flower. 1845 Lindley Sck. Bot. i. (1858) 13 
A flower, if complete in all its parts, consists of a caly.r, 
a corolla, stamens, and a pistil. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 
20 Flower that’s full-blown tempts the butterfly. 
fig> a 23x0 in Wright’s Lyric P. 89 Thali thou be whyt 
ant bryth on ble, falcwcn sliule thy floures. 2380 Wyclif 
SH. Wks, III. 30 Cristen men .. Schal no flour schewe of 
virtu, c 2492 Chnst, Goddes Chvld. 9 A foule blindnes 
whiche. .dyslroycih the floures and the frutes of al goostly 
venues. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. 11. ii. 122 This bud of 
Loue , . May prouc a beautious Flower when next we meete. 
2759 Rutty Spiritual Diary (ed. 2) 240 An extract of some 
sweet flowers from the scriptures. 2842 Trench Parables 
xii. (1877) 241 Righteousness, both in its root of faith and 
its flower of charity. 

b. In Br}'ology, extended to denote the growth 
comprising the reproductive organs in mosses. 

2 . trail f. a. The down or feathery seeds of the 
dandelion and thistle. ? Ohs. 

2530 Pauscr. 221/2 Flourc of a tasyll that flycth about all 
roundc, barhedieu, 

i*b. pi. The menstrual discharge; the menses; 
*=C.\TAMEKIA. Ohs. [Mlct V.fieurs i but this is 
regarded by Frcndi scholars as a coiruption of 
fitteurs : sec Fluoii.] 

c 2400 Rel. Ant. I. 190 woman schal in the harme hledc 
For stoppyng of hure flowrys. 2527 Andrew Brnnm-ykc’ s 


DlstyU. Waters A iij, The same water . . causeth women to 
have her flowres, named menstruum. 2662 R. Mathea- 
l/nl, Alch. § 106 It helpeth the stopping of the Flowers. 
2742 in Chambers Cycl. 2859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 666/2 
The French term * fleurs ' and the English ‘ flowers ’ are dor 
fallen into disuse. 

c. Anc. Chem. {pl.y earlier sing, also in fonn 
flour ') : The pulverulent foim of any substance, tip. 
as the result of condensation after sublimation. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxx. (1405) 579 Drieng 
and tempryng wyth vynegre it [leed] torneth in to whyte 
colour of floure of leed. 2642 French Distill, v. (1651) 164 
Which whitenesse is partly the floures of the Nitre, ijjj 
Swift Death Daphne 25 Flow’r of sulphur powder’d welL 
2799 Med, yrnl. I. 162 The benzoic acid, is sufficiently 
known by the name of flowers of benzoine. 2822 iMisosi'f. 
bf Art II. 114 These [white flakes] have been called flowers 
of Zinc. 28^ Griffin Chem. Recreat. (ed. 3) 117 Flowers 
of benjamin, a substance obtained by sublimation from gun 
benzoin. 2854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 337 
Powdered sulphur is known in Commerce as flowers of 
sulphur. 

d. Applied to various fungoid growths ; a scum 
formed on wine, vinegar, etc. in fermentation. 
Flowers of tan : a fungus {Fuligd) growing on tan 
heaps. 

2548 Thomas Hal. Gram., /^rVee/;/. . flowers of wine. 1600 
W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 128 The Choleride 
humour is hot and fiery, bitter, and like unto the flowre of 
wine. 1668 Phil. Trans. 2i_Sept. 772 A somewhat mobt 
and putrid matter ..which .. is called .. the Flower of this 
Substance [osleocolla]. 2675 Charleton Myst. Vintnen 
151 Reserving the Froth or Flower of it, and putting the 
same into small Casks. 2882 Vines Salts' Bet. 263 The 
yellow plasmodia inside a tan-heap . . come to the surface, 
and then coalesce into the large bodies which are known as 
* flowers of tan 

3 . A blossom considered independently of the 
plant, and esp. in regard to its beauty or perfume. 

C1275 Liiue Ron 151 in O.E. Misc. 97 pu arf swetture 
hane eny flur. cxzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 214/491 AfairMcdwe 
he saij with swete floures. a 1300 Plotiz <5- Bl. 434 Flures 
To strawen in \>e. maidenes bures, 2477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 86 As the bees loue the swetest of the 
floures. 2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 59 AIs fresch as flouris 
that in May vp spredis. 2623 Shaks. Hen. VllI, iv. ii. 169 
Strew me ouer With Maiden Flowers. 2656 CowLEV^rrrt- 
creontigues, Another Epicure, Beauteous Flowers, why do 
we spread, Upon the ^lon’ments of the Dead? 2732 Pope 
Ep. Cobham 148 We., justly set the Gem above the Flower. 

b. fig. {esp, as applied to a person.) 

a 2225 Ancr. R, 340 Uertus beoS. .swotc smellindc flures 
ine Codes neose. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 93 Blessed be 
thou. .Suetc flur of parays. 2500-20 Dunbar PoeinsXsxxs. 
10 Aue Maria .. Haile, fresche flour femynyne ( W* 
Shaks. Rom. 4 'pul. i. iii. 77 Nay hee’s a flower, in faim 
a very flower. 1742 Richardson Pamela (1824) L 217 **i>' 
wife told me a good deal of the beauties of your person ; but 
I did not think we had such a flower in our country.^ iW 
Tennyson Princess v. 86 And they will beat my gift 
membering her mother: O my flower ! . . %r j* 

c. pi. The bloom of certain plants used in Medi- 
cine (formerly also in Cooker}^. 

C2430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Take Flourj’s of Vyolel, boyle 
hem. 2586 W. Bailey 2 Treat. Eye-sight (*635) ” 
ounce of the water of Rosemarie flowers. 2600 W.yAUCilAS 
Direct. Health (1633) 76 Halfe a handfull of the flowers of 
Camomill. 2652 Chamomel flowers [see Camomile 2]. 

4 . A flowering plant; a plant cultivated or 
.esteemed for the sake of its blossoms. 

2500-Z0 Dunbar Poems .v. 41 Now spring vp flouris fni 
the rule . . I-ay out Jour levis lustely. 2593 ^haks. 

870 Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers. 
1667 hliLTON P, L. XI. 273 O flours That never will 
climate grow. 2725 Watts Logic i. vj. § 3 (1822) 99 u 
blossom be of most importance we call it [the plant] a flow c . 
179$ C. Marshall Carden, xviii. (1813)289 Flowers ..ar 
classed into annuals, biennials and perennials. 

b. In the names of various plants, asfflowcr 
of Bristol, flower (of) Constantinople! 
nonsuch, Lychnis chalcedonica ; flower of Jove 
(see quot.); flower of the night (see quot. 1005)1 


flower of the sun — Sunflower. 

2578 L\te Dodoens 11. viii. 157 Flos ConsiantinoPoUtaniu, 
that is to say Floure Constantinople. 2597 Gerarde^^pt. 


II. cxix. § 5. 380 It is called.. in English .. of 
of Bristowe, and Nonesuch. Ibid.ocxWn. 612 Of the lio 
of the Sunne, or the Marigolde of Peru. j66S Ray 
n. xvii, 195 The Merv’ail of Peru.. These 
seen late in evenings, or early in mornings, and H’j 
have been called the flowers of the night. 2672 ^\ . Hue 
Flaiver Garden 33 Flowers of the Sun, do comrnonly lio 
about August, ibid.. Flower of BrKtol, Champion or ^ 
such. 2840 Paxton Bot. Diet. 134 Flower of Jove, Lyc • 
fios yovis. . , 

6. The representation of a flower: tt. iR 
ing, painting, and weaving, 
rx23o Halt Meld. 23 pe flurs hat beoi 5 idrahe hnjn (on 
gerlaundesche]. a 2300 Body ff Soul 14 in Maf s I 

'I’hi riche halles? I-peynted with so riche floures! 

U. Brunne Ilaudl. Synne 1413 ^mewere .. feyr 
wyth frufe and floures. £-2400 Rom. Rose 891 
in silk was he But aile in floures, <*2400-50 
1539 A vestourc to vise on of violet floures. 1830 i f/f: . 
Recoil. Arab. N/s. xiv, Engarlanded and diaper u *'1 
wrought flowers, a cloth of gold, 
b. Arch. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Flowers [in Architecture], 
t.^dons of some imaginary flowers, by way of crown » 
finishing on ihc top of a dome. 274*. j 

Flcr.ver of the capital, is an cmamcnt..in form cl a 
in the middle of the sweep of the Corinthian .abacus. 

C. Printiug. (See quot. 1871.) i . 

2772 Luckombe Hist. ^ Art Print. 287 Flowers were 
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first Ornaments which were used at the Head of., pages. 
*779 Franklik Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 427 Did they take all 
the letters, flowers, etc., etc., except the five cases of money 
Ij’pes which you say the Congress have ? 2838 Timperlev 

Printers' Man. 62 Flowers are used for borders. 2871 
Ringwalt Encycl. PHnting 172 ornaments 

for embellishing chapter-headings, or forming tail-pieces to 
books. x888 in Jacobi Printers' i^oc. 

d. =F‘LEUR-DE-iii 8 2 and 3 . Flower of the winds \ 
see quot. 1867 . 

• cx’^xeiGuy IPanv. (A.)(t887)462 He. .hit him on f^e helme 
so briat. That al floures fel doun ri^t. 235* Minot Poems 
IX. i, Tne flowres that faire war Er fallen in Fraunce. 2559 
W, Cunningham Cosmop". Glasse 162 If the flower of the 
nedle be righte Northe from it. 2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
I. viii. 393 The favourite Anglo-Saxon kind of ornament, 
called the ‘ flower ’. 2867 Smyth Saiiors' If^ord-Bh., Floxoer 
of ike IFimis, the mariner’s compass on maps and charts. 

e. *1* A flower-shaped branch or bowl of a candle- 
stick. Also, a piece of iron shaped like a fleur- 
de-lis. 

2522 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) V. 128, I will that there be 
maid for every flowre of the candlestike a tapur of wod. 
2888 Sheffield Gloss.y Flo^very the piece of iron which fastens 
a vice to a table or bench. 

f. An artificial flower (as an ornament). 

i88t Illusir. Househ. yml. Sept. IQ1/3 The most popular 
flowers just now for bonnet trimmings, .are made of velvet. 

6 . An adornment or ornament ; a precious 
possession, a ‘jewel*. 

, 2542-5 Brinklow Lament, p London beyng one of the 
flowers of the worlde as toueninge worldlye riches. 2606 
Shaks. Tr. Cr. i. li. 203 That's .^neas..hee’s one of the 
flowers of Troy. 2647 May Hist,- Pari. 11. iii. 40 The 
nomination of any persons to those places, he will reserve to 
himself, it being a principal and inseparable flower of his 
Crown. 2677 Yarranton Eng. Impro/v, 63 The Dutch 
robbed of one of their greatest Flowers. 2783-94 Blake 
Songs Innoc.y Holy Thursday 5 O what a multitude they 
seem’d, these flowers of London town. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 219 The power of pardoning .. a precious 
prerogative ^vhich . . even the 'Whigs allowed to be a flower 
properly belonging to the Crown. 

tb. phr. To bear, fang, have the flower {of)\ to 
gain the victory, to have preeminence (among). 

C2310 Pol, Soup (Camden) 248 Is Edward ded? Of 
Chnstendome he per the flour ! a n^oo-so Alexander $00 
And bar be floure in be Aide I fangid himselfe. Ibid. 
2603 For he i>at folows base b® floure * & he flees ncuer. 
C2435 Torr. Portugal 2595 Torent the floure away bare. 

tc. Virginity. Obs. 

a 2300 Fall ^ Passion 52 in E. E. P. (1862) 14 Maid here 
heuen king, .ber for sso ne les nojt hir flure. 2393 Gower 
Conf. II. 334 O Fallas noble queue.. Help, that 1 lese 
height my flour. 

a. An embellishment or ornament (of speech) j 
a choice phrase, rare in sing. 

2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 2x7 Thare was Mercurius, wise 
and eloquent, Ofrethorike that fand the flouris faire. 1533 
Udall {title) Flovres for Latyne Spekynge, selected and 
gathered oute of Terence. 1665 Boyle Oecas. Ref. v. i. 
(iSjis) 298 Discourses not tricked up with Flowers of Rhe- 
torick. 2779 Sheridan Critic r. i, Your occasional tropes 
and flowers suit the general coarseness of your style, as 
tambour sprigs would a ground of linsey-woolsey. 1819 
Moore Tom Crib's Me}n. (ed. 3) 41 Bob’s harangue, 
'Twas deuced fine .. All full of flowers. 1873 Dixon Two 
Queens III. xv. iii. 145 Ulrich von Hutten heard Italian 
orators smother them ‘ in flowers of speech ’. 

7. The choicest individual or individuals among 
a number of persons or things ; * the pick *. 

Flo^ver of Chivalry, etc., may belong to this sense or to 9, 
according as the accompanying sb. is taken as ahstr. or concr. 

■ cjzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 257 Moder milde flur of alle, 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 433 l>e noble lour, pat of all pe tours 
of Engelond ys yholde flour. ? X370 Robt. C/rj'/r 50 He was 
of chevalrye the floure. 2508 Dunbar Poems iv. 50 The 
noble Chaucer, of makaris flouir. 1548 YLKLLChron.yHen.IV 
(an. i) 17 b, There wer slain the flower of all Loughdean. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Serin, Tim. 10x7/2 They were the 
flowre.. of the Elect. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxx\x. 
(1887) 197 Noblemen, which be the flowre of gentilitie. 1649 
Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 443 S. Ambrose, and S. Augustine 
(the flower of the Latine fathers) . . doe bitterly oppose it. 
1764 Mem, G. Psalmanazar 74 'Yet I was always singled 
out as the flower of the flock. 1783 Watson Philip IJI 1. 
(1839) 49 They had consented to his selecting the flower of 
the English forces. xBoo^ Campbell Brave Roland vi, 
Roland, the flower of chivalry. X847 Tennyson Princess 
Y. 277, I take her for the flower of womankind. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 348 The London clergy, then 
universally acknowledged to be the flower of their profes- 
sion, held a meeting. 

8 . The best, choicest, most attractive or desirable 
part or product of anything, material or imma- 
terial; the essence, quintessence; also ‘the gist* 
(of a matter). 

The earliest appearance of this sense in English is in the 
specific application now differentiated as Flour sh., q.v. 

1568 Tilney Disc. Mariage Aviij, Matromonie .. con- 
taineth the felicity of man’s life, the Flower of Friendship. 
1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner N v, Creanie . . Flos 
lactis. Rightly so tearmed by the Latines, for it is the very 
flower of milke, as also butter is the flower of Creame. 2630 
R. yohnson's Kingd. <5- Cominw. 351 The flower of gaine and 
emolument to this State. 1685 Baxter Paraph. N. T., 
Phil. iv. 4 That holy joy in the Lord is that Flower of 
Religion which all Christians should desire, a 1732^ Gay 
Fables, Man, Cat, Dog ^ Fly 124, I sip the tea’s delicious 
flower. X837 Carlyle Fr. Rcv. III. iii. v, The flower of 
the matter is, that they are but nine; that they sit in 
'secret.- 184a Tennyson E. Morris 69 Thrice-happy days ! 
The flower of each, those moments when we met. 1872 
Tyndall Fragm, Sc. (1879) II. ii. 27 Here we h^ve the 
flower and outcome of NeNVton’s induction. 
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9. The brightest and fairest example or embodi- 
ment of any quality. Cf. Pink. 

. 1297 R. Glouc. (2724) 213 S>Te Wawein ys neueu, flour of 
corteysye. C‘X386 Chaucer MonfPs T, 107 In his tyme of 
strengthe he {Hercules] was the flour, c 2450 Crt. of Love 
3 The floure of ports in'womanhede. 2508 Dunbar Poems 
vii. 81 Prynce of fredom, and flour of gentilnes. 1582 
Sidney ^ Stella xeix, hlomes messenger .. Cals 

each wight to salute the floure of blisse. ■i592_ Shaks, 
Rom, ttf yul, 11. V. 44 He is not the flower of curtesie. 2622 
CoRYATCr//rf2//>J353 Cicero, Hortensius, Caesar, and those 
other selected flowers of eloquence. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
213 Lancelot, the flower of bravery. 

10. The state or condition of being in bloom or 
blossom ; in phrases in flower, \in (their) flowers. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 209' His Limes were first in 
Flow’rs. 2701 Lend. Gaz. No. 3697/4 Ranunculos’s, and 
Tulips, in their Flowers. 1712 Addison Sped. No, 414 p 5 
An Orchard in Flower looks . . more delightful than . . the 
most finished Parterre. ' 

•bb. iransf. of birds. Ohs. 

2^7 To?sti.x.Serpents(i6$B) 654 Young birds, .are in their 
full flowre ere one be a ware. 2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, 

I. {2701) 29/3 Cocks, Pheasants, and Peacocks .. are much 
more beautiful in their natural flower. 

11. Of persons ; The period or state of ‘bloom 
vigour, or prosperity, a. The prime (of life), the 
bloom (of youth) ; esp. in phrases, f in youth's 
flowers, in the flower of one's age. 

2508 Dunbar Twa mnriit wewen 170 A 3oung man r>'ght 
gaip, hot nought in gouthjis] flouris. 1548 Hall Ckron., 
Hen. IV (an. 13) 32 Taken prisoner and so remained in 
Englande . . till the flower of his age was passed or sore 
blemyshed. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 41 Let not 
the floure of life passe by us. 2647-8 Cotterell Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 4 In the first flower of his age. 2733 Pope 
Hor. Sat. 11. i. 102 In flow’r of age you perish for a song I 
2827 Scott yrnl. 4 Aug., He is a man in the flower of life, 
about thirty. 2830 Tennyson Lady Clara ii, A simple 
maiden in her flower Is worth a hundred coals-of-arms. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece I. viii. 257 They 
were in the flower of youth and beauty. 

tb. The state or condition of greatest eminence, 
fame, prosperity, etc. Chiefly phr. in one's fi<ywer(s. 

^23^ Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 316 ))e Emperour of 
Rome was Jjanne in his flouris. c 2386 Chaucer Knt's T. 
2x90 A man hath most honour To dyen in his excellence 
and flour. ? a 1500 Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) 434 Alas ! now 
fallen is my flower ! 2547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 

2 In which time ^Esopus the orator was in his flower. 1550 
Coveroale Bk, Death i. xl. 258 Whyle a man is in nis 
floures of health. x66^ 7 , Webb Stone>Hettg (1725) 207 
Jeffery Monmouth was m his Flower Anno 2156, 

+ c. Bloom or beauty. Obs. 

^ 2^ Shaks. Pp. 111. ii. 96 See how she gins to blow Into 
life’s flower again t 

12. Simple attrib.. as flower-bed, -bell, -border, 
-court, -garden, -garland, -plat, -plot, -roof, -sheath, 
•show, -spike, -stand, -stick, -time, -tree. 

2873L0NCF. IVayside Inn, Landlord's T., Sir Christopher 
41 A modest *flower-bed thickly sown with sweet alyssum. 
2830 Tennyson Isabel iii, The stem, which else had fallen 
quite With cluster'd •flower-bells. 17x2 J. James tr. Le 
Blond's Gardening 36 A *Flower-Boraer, 1824 Miss Mit- 
Ford Village Ser. i.(i863'234 She \vas.. delving and digging 
in her flower-border. 2828 Ibid, Ser. in. (2863) 25 Behind 
the house is an ample kitchen-garden, and before, a neat 
•flower-court. 2672 W. Hughes (ri'//r>. The *Flower-Garden. 
2842 Lane Arab. Nis. I. 96 The court resembled a flower- 
garden. 1303 R. Brunne 997 5 yfhou euer.. 

Dedyst •floure gerlandc or coroune To make woromen to ' 
gadyr. 2796 Plain Sense II. 49 'The little •flower plat put 
forth its beauties. 2854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1870) 

II. 307 Suburban villas, .with fancifully ornamented flower- 

plats before them. ^ 2644 J. Sergeant in Digby Bodies 
(1645) *2 a, Yours is a *FIower-plot pav’d by Truth’s rich 
Gold. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. xx. 140 A little flower- 
plot, the superfluous ornament of a rich man’s estate. 2664 
Evelyn Kal. Hori. (1720) 208 Such Plants and •Flower- 
Roots as endure not well out of the Ground. 2B24 Miss 
MfTFORD Ser, 1.(1863)242 Fiower-roots, sundry boxes 

ofbooks, apiano-forie. 2859 Tenn\’son 365 A blossom 
vermeil-white, That lightly breaks a faded *flower.sheath. 
1845 Mrs. Carlylk Ar//. I. 316 , 1 went.. to a *flower-show 
in the Botanical Gardens. 2^5 Florist's yml, 35 •Flower- 
spike from 2 to 3 feet long. 1838 Lytton Alice 125 [She] 
busied herself with a •flower-stand in the recess. 2B82 
Young Ev. Man his own Mechanic § 708 •Flower-sticks 
may be square'or round, according to the fancy of the maker. 
2873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 127 This was the *flower-time 
of the Aeolians, their brief and brilliant spring. 0x720 C. 
Fiennes Diary (2888) 142 All sort of Greens and *flower 
trees. 

b. objective, as flower-gatherer, -maker, -painter, 
-vendor ; flower-making, -painting, vbl. sbs. ; 
flower-bearing, -breeding, -ii folding, -stteking adjs. 

2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 422 Gramineae . . normally 
•flower-hearing (but sometimes also empty) glumes. 2892 
Daily News 4 Feb. 5/7 Behind the hearse there was a body 
of flower-bearing mutes. 2767 G.S. Carey Hybla x 

O’er. .*flower-breeding vales. 1612 Speed Tkeat. Gt.Bdt. 
xliv. 87/2 So the *fiower gatherer ofWestminster recordeth. 
2822 Shelley Promeik. Unb. ii. i, The *flower-lnfolding 
buds Burst on yon lightning-blasted almond-tree. 1809 
Han. More Ccelebs (ed. 3) I. 14S The street where the poor 
•flower-maker lived, 2^ Beck Draper's Did. 130 Dyed 
feathers when used in •flower-making are . . apt to fade. 
27x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (2737) HI. 349 "^^e mere *flower. 
painter b , . oblig’d to study the form of festons. 2854 
Fairholt Did. Terms Art, * Flower-painting ..may be 
said to have asserted its proper place as an Art sui generis 
in the seventeenth century. x6»i G. Sanoys Ovids fid, 

XV. (1626) 3x3 *FlowTe-sucklng Bees. x86i Crt. Life at 
Naples I. 207 The beggars and *flower-vcndors sought 
shady nooks. 


C. instnimentaljas flo7ver-bespangled,-besprinkled, 
-crenvned, -decked, -embroidered, -enamelled, -in- 
woven, -sprinkled, -strewn, -teeming adjs. 

1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 20 Thicket, still 
fragrant and still *flower-be.spangled. 2851 Loncf. Gold. 
Leg. HI. Sp in front Cathedral, It looks like a *flow'er- 
besprinkled meadow. x6o6 Sylvester Dh Bartas ir. iv. 
Magnif. 808 The •flowr-crown’d People, swarming on the 
Green. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. vm. 248 Bowls of wine 
flower-crowned. 2805 Wordsw. Prelude iv. (1888) 262/r, 
I had left a *flower-decked room. 2747 Ld. G. Lyttelton 
Monody v. 58 Sequester’d dales And •flower-embroider’d 
vales. 2603 Drayton Bar. JVars v. xviii, Along the *flow’r 
enamell'd vales The silver Trent, .doth slide. 1629 Milton 
Nativity 187 With •flower-inwoven tresses torn The nymphs 
in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 2859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 13 The scythe being whetted makes us cast 
more lingering looks at the *flower-sprmkled tresses of the 
meadows. 2^7 Mary Howitt Ballads etc. 363 The •flower- 
strewn earth is wondrous fair. 2838 Miss Pardoe River ^ 
Desert II, 43 A *flower-teeniing land, 

d. parasynthetic and similative, as flower-faced, 
-like, -shaped, -soft, -wise adjs. ; flower-like, -wise 
advs. 


x8Sx Rita My Lady Coquet le I. lii, He glances down at 
the slim, *flower-faced maiden. 2604 Rowlands Looke to 
it 47 *Flower-like they wither and decay. 2846 Ellis 
Elgin Marb. I. 28 Surmounted by a flower-like ornament. 
2836-7 Todd Cycl. Anat. II.414/X Tubes, ending in •flower- 
shaped capsules. 2606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 11. ii. 215 The 
Silken Tackle, Swell with the touches of those *Flo\ver-soft 
hands. 1865 Swinburne Atalanta 213 [Grief shall come} 
•Flower-wise upon the old root of tears brought forth. 

13. Special comb. ; flower-animals, a book- 
name for the Anthozoa ; flower-book, a book in 
which (ct) drawings of flowers are made; {b) col- 
lected flowers are preserved; flower-bug, U.S., 
the popular name of various small hemipterous 
insects which frequent the blossoms of flowering 
plants, as the species of Anihocoris (Cent. Fictl) ; 
flower-cup, (a) the calyx; (b) the cup-shaped 
receptacle formed by a flower ; flower-fence, the 
plant Poinciana pulcherrima\ flower-girl, a girl 
who sells flowers; flower-head, an inflorescence 
consisting of a close cluster of sessile florets; 
flower-honey (see quot.) ; flower-knot, a small 
flower-bed arranged in a pattern; flower-leaf, a 
petal ; flower-pecker, (c) a name for birds of the 
io.m\[y Di(Piidse\ (b) ‘an American honey-creeper 
or guitguit of the family Ccerebidie* (Cent. Dictl) \ 
flower-piece, (a) a picture with flowers for its 
subject; ih) an arrangement of flowers; flower- 
stalk, the peduncle supporting the flower or flower- 
head; flower-water, distilled water containing the 
essential oil of flowers ; flower- work, a represen- 
tation of flowers in weaving, carving, etc. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. I. 277 The elegant 
•flower-animal, Diasoma, b found on the barrier-reef. 1^6 
Dana Zooph. 1.(1848) 7 The forms of life under consideration 
..are appropriately styled flower-animals. 2753-4 Shen- 
STONE Poet. Wks. (2854) 137 {title) Written in a •flower 
book of my own colouring, 1857 Tkoreau Maine IV. 
(1894) 277, 1 used some thin and delicate sheets of this bark 
..in my flower-book, 2756 P. Browne yanmica 140 The 
•flower-cups are cut into four deep segments at the margin. 
2860 Tyas Wild FI. 41 The flower cup consists of two 
obtuse Kps. 2786 Rees^ Cycl., Barbaaoes *Fowerfence, 
Poinciana . . is planted in hedges, to divide the lands in 
Barbadoes, from whence it had the title of flower-fence, 
2882 J. Smith Did. Econ, Plants, Flcnver fence, a name 
in India for Cxsalpinia {Poineiand) pulcherrhna. 2789 
Mrs. Piozzi youm. France I. 236 *Flower-girIs with 
baskets. 2889 Tablet 3 Aug. 167 There are two classes 
of flower-girl — the day-sellers and the night-sellers. 2845 
Lindley Sck. Boi. i. (1858) 12 The *fiov'er-head, when 
all the flowers are sessile upon a broad plate ..as in the 
Daisy. 2577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. iv. 284 There 
is three sortes of Hony, the best kinde is that which 
is called ..*flowre Hony, made in the springtime. 2601 
Holland Pliny I. 316 Floure-honey. 2770 Armstrong 
Misc. II. 142 The sweet green.. is the predominant colour; 
while the gaudy flowers. .are carelessly interspersed. This 
is infinitely more pleasing and beautiful than . . a •flower- 
knot. 2893 .S’. E. Wore. Gloss., Flower-knot, a small flower 
bed. 2727 Bailey voI. II, Dipetalous Flower., is that 
which has two •Flower Leaves. 2860 Oliver Less. Bot. 
(1873) 4 Whether it be green, as are foHage-Ieaves, or 
coloured, as are flower-leaves. 2885 H. O. Forbes Nat. 
Wand. E. Archip. vi. 212 Little flocks of the small green 
•Flower-pecker (Zosterops). a 2784 Johnson Wks. (1816) I. 
334 A room hung with •flower-pieces of her own painting. 
17^ PiLKJNCTON View Derhysk. I. 415 Three inches of iw 
•flowerstalk may be seen above the surface. 2886 U. 
Consular Rep. No. Ixviii. 581 *Flower waters are produced 
by ordinary' distillation, in which the flowers are boiled 
with waterin large alembics. i6or Holund Pliny 
Robes ., Wrought thick with •floure-worke, resembling 
poppies. 2848 Rickman Archil. aii^The benches, .present 
in their ends and fronts, combinations of panelling ana 
flower-work. 1865 E. Burritt Walk to Land s Ena *95 * 
is a pity . .such flower-work [lace] should be so poorly pai . 

Plower (flau*9j), V. Forms : 4-7 floiir(e, ^~7 
flowr, (5 flora), 6 - flower, ff. prec. so. 
OF.florir (mod.V.fleurir), 'L.florere.^ 

1. iiitr. To bloom or blossom; to^ 
bloom, produce flowers. Of a flower : 


come into 
:o expand, 
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braunche. .which anon gan fioure and here. CX440 Proinp. 
Parv. i6S/i Flowryn. *578 L\’TE Dodoenx v, Ixxx. 651 
The vine flowreth in high and base Germanic.. about the 
beginning of June. 1672 Grew Anat. Plants^ Idta. Philos. 
Hist. (1682) § 14 Plants, which flower all the Year. 1712 
Aomso-v Sfoct. l^o. 418 ? 8 His Rose-trees, Wood-bines 
and Jessamines may flower together, 1842 N. B. Ward 
Closed Cases PI. lii. (1852) 51 All these [plants] flowered 
welL 2873 SvMOKDS Grk. Poets v. 128 Ojive-groves.. 
where the cyclamen and violet flowered with feathery 
maiden-hair. 

b. Jig. Also with out, f To Jlower off: (of 
reflexions) to iirise spontaneonsly in the treatment 
of a subject. • 

a 1225 After. P. 340 hli vlesch is iflured & bicumen al 
neowe. <^*374 Chaucer Attel. ^ Arc. 306 Vour chere 
flourcth, but hit wol not sede. 2642 More Soh^ of Soul 
in. in. xxxviii. i Whose drooping phansie never fiowred 
out. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1738) I. X35 If you can 
accept of these few Observations which have flowr'd off. 
2^6 Landor Iviag. Conv. Wks. II. 34 The thorny and 
bitter aloe of dissension required less than a century to 
flower on the steps of your temple. 1859 Hawthorne 
Marb. Faun xxxiv. (1883) 358 The medueval front of the 
cathedral, where the imagination of a Gothic architect had 
long ago flow-ered out indestructibly. 1885 Clodd Myths 
<5* Dr. n. i. 146 The germs of those capacities which .. have 
flowered in the noblest and wisest of our race. 

c. iratts. (causatively). To cause (a plant) to 
bloom ; to bring into blossom or flower. 

1850 Florist Mar. 66 They winter better in the pots they 
were flowered in. 1B87 Barino-Gould Gold. Feather xii. 
Azaleas which were. .put under glass and flowered. 

^* 2 . transf. Of beer and wine: a. To froth, 
mantle. Ohs. 

1382 WvcLiF Prov. xxiii. 31 Ne beholde . . the win, whan 
it flourcth, 1530 Palsgr. 552/2 This ale flourcth better in a 
good drinkers eye. a 1592 Greene S: Lodge Glasse 

\^’S. (Rtldg.) 127/2 All Nineveh hath not such a cup of ale, 
it flowers in the cup. 1694 Westmacott .Jot)*/. Herb. 22 
It makes beer to mantle, flower, and smile at you. *750 
W. Ellis Country Housewife's Fam. Cotnp. 187 If a little 
wheat-bran is boiled in our ordinal^’ beer, it will cause it to 
mantle or flower in the cup, when it is poured out. 

+ b. To become turbid, Obs. 

1^2 A rt Myst. Vintners iv. § 17 Rack [sack] into another 
Cask, and it will not then flower nor be ill-conditioned, 
f c. traus. To spice (wine). Obs. 

*682 Art ^ Myst. Vintners i. § 28 To flower a Butt of 
Muskadine. 

t 3 . intr. To be in or attain the ^flower’ or 
height of one's beauty, fame, or prosperity (also 
with up ) ; to prosper, be distinguished ; to thrive 
or he distinguished in, of or with (a specified 
thing) ; to abound ; = Flourish t;. 3, 4. Obs, 

X340 Ayenb. aS Asc ine yere f>et wel floure|> ine guode. 
<rx374 Chaucer Boeth. v, pr. v. 131 Forto dwellen in liys 
Citce and flouren of rychesses. c IA30 Lydg. Bochas i. viii, 
(1544) 13 b, While he floured in nis worthines He toke 
a ^\yfe of excellent fayrenes. Ibid. 1. iv. (1544) 8 Flouryng 
up in her tender age This sayd Isis so pleasaunt was and 
mete. 1494 Facyah Chroru v. cxl. § 125 In this tyme 
flowryd Hennafreditus. xgxs 'Bvj.xAVitOftSi. Werbuyge i. 
327 This Redwaldc had .iL soncs flourjmge in chyualrye. 
2531 Elvot Gov. 1. xi, I'hat noble clerke of Almaine, which 
late floured, called A^icola. 

f 4 . trans. To adorn or cover with or as ^v^th 
flowers or a flower; to deconate; to serve as a 
decoration for. Also with ozfor. Obs, 

1577-8 Hounsued Chron. (x8o8) IV. 870 He. .floured the 
top of the castell of Dublin with the archrebels head. 1630 
P. Jokttson's Kingd, and Conimza. 290 The Chambers are 
flowerd with coloured hlarbles, and garnished. 1645 
Rutherford Tryat ^ Tri, /VtiV/r (1845) xx Christ, who 
perfumeth and flowereth heaven with h«s royal presence. 
cx6so Robin Hood 4 Three Squires 66 in Furniv. Percy 
Folio I, 18 Thou shall be the first man shall flower this 
gallow' tree. X79X W, Bartram Carolina 161 Its thidc 
foliage ..is flowered over with large milk-white fragrant 
blossoms. 

5. To embellish with figures of flowers or a floral 
design ; to work flowers upon. 

x6,. Youn^Tant LanevCi. in Child 11. (1884)352/1 
I'll auay to Carteriiaugh, And floiver mysell the gown. 
16^ Dammer Voy II. L 61 The Belongs and Gaws, are., 
ciilicr plain or flower'd. 1741 Richardson /’nwtr/n (1824) 
I. xix. 30 Mrs. Jervis shewed my masler the xval5tco.Tt I am 
flowering for him. 1838 Miss AIitford in Tni/'r V, 
365 The form of a heather sprig suggested an apron" that 
she was flowering. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 377 Ann 
flowered me a most lovely colhir. 

transf, and fit^. 1853 M. Arnold Poems, Sohrab 4 
Pustum, The frost flowers the whiten'd window-panes. 1882 
Blackmore Christozvell 1. iv. 37 Manj’ sv-'cet beauties., 
flower the .skirt.s of the desolate moor. 

b. intr. Of silver alloyed for use as com : To 
assume the appearance of being marked with figures 
of flowers. Sec Floweuui)///. a. 3 b. 

1727 A. IIaihlton AWf* .f/rr. E./nd. 11. xxxvi. 4a Rupee 
Silver .. will bear twentj’-eight per ent. of Copper-alloy., 
and if it flowers, It pas-scs currenL 

riowerage (flau.-rC-dj). [f. Flower si. and 

V. + -ACE Cf. OF._/ 7 rt/r<j^£'.] 

•l-l. (Sec quot.) Ois. 

i683 K. lIoLMR Armour}’, lu xis/a Floucrage is the 
setting of sorts of Flower together, in husks, and so to hang 
them un with strings t^Hence 1706 in I’iiillii-s (cd. Kersey); 
and in later Dicts.J. 

2 , a, Flowers collectively, blossom; a display 
or assemblage of flowers; floral ornament or decora- 
tion. ///. and fg. b. The process of flowering; 
the result of this process, lit. and fg. 


1831 T. Wilson Ummore vi. 9 Never. .the goats. .On such 
promsion of wild flowe^c browsed. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
iiL (2858) 261 'This glorious Elizabethan Era with its Shak- 
speare, as the outcome and flowerage of all which had pre- 
ceded it. x8^ Tennyson Aylmer's F. 203 The flowerage 
That stood from out a rich brocade. x88o Swtnburne Stud, 
in Song 78 'The zone of their flowerage [sea-weed] that 
knows not of sunshine and snow. 1887 W. Pater Jmag. 
Portraits iv. 144 A wonderful flowerage of architectural 
fancy, .passed over and beyond the earlier fabric. 

lowered (flau'ojd), fpL a. [f. Flower sh, 

and p.-f-EDi, 2.] 

1. Having flowers; covered with flowers or 
blossoms ; adorned or decked with flowers. 

CX3S0 JVill. Palerne 757 l>at [appel] tre so fayTC vms 
floured & so ful leued. 13^ in En^, Gilds (1870) 30 Yey. . 
schullen offeren to floured candelys a-forn seynt Willyams 
toumbe, 2523 Fitzherb, Husb. § ao Hawdod hath..v. or 
sj»xe braunches, floured in the toppe. i6or Weever Mtrr. 
Mart. VI. ii. These Nimphsof Ashdon forrest neuer haunted 
Medways flour'd banks. 1832 Tenux'SCn Milter's Dau. i X2 
I came, and lay Upon the freshly-flower’d slope. 

b. Be.aring flowers (of a specified kind or number). 
1592 Breton Pil^. Parad. xxxiU (Grosart) 1.8 He.,faire 
flourd weedes, as poison foule refused. 1753 Chambers Cycl, 
Sttpp., Poiuciana.. Purple-flowered eteacin. X776 Withering 
Brit. Plants (1796) II. 157 Caljoc 6 or 8-flowered. 1842 
Tennyson Godiva 63 She saw The white-flower’d elder- 
thicket. x877'84 F. E. Holme Wild FL p. v, Peduncle 
axillary, one or two-flowered, 
f 2. In flower or bloom. Obs. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple /si. vt. Ixx'iil, The early Violet 
. .spreading his flour'd purple to the skies. 1787 Getierous 
Attaclwi. IV. 170 A bed of flowered asparagus. 

3. Embellished with figures of flowers, or with 
flower-like patterns. 

1592 Shaks. Pont. <5* fnl. 11. iv. 64 “Why then is my Pump 
well flower’d. 1663 Drvden Wild Gallant 111. Your 
gown ..flowered satin. 1742 Mrs. Pendarves in Sydney 
Eng. in x8 C I. gS Vciy handsome flowered silks shaded 
like embroidery. 2796 Morse A Geog. II. 172 Polished 
stones, embossed and elegantly flowered. 28x2-6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ff Art 1. 151 Some of the later perpendicular 
buildings have much less flowered^ carvings. 2825 Hone 
Every-day Bh. 1. 967 Flowered Indian gowns. 

b. Flowered silver: see quot. 1886, 

1727 A. Hamilton Nezv Aec. E. Ind. H. xxxyi. 43 Tho' it 
[Silver] be not flower'd, it must go off in all bis Payments, 
but from any Body else it may be refused if it is not 
flower’d, x886 Vutx & Burnell Gloss. Anglo-lnd., Fltnvered- 
Silver, a term applied by Europeans in Burma to the 
standard quality of silver.. The term Is taken from the 
appearance of stats and radiating lines, which forms on the 
surface of this particular alloy, as It cools In the cmdble. 

c. Her , ssFleuby. 

*739 J* Coats Diet. Her, (ed. 2) s. v. Flory, All Things 
Flower'd, or Fjorj’, in Arms, respect only the French Lilly, 
or Fleur de Lys. 

Flowerer (flaue»m). [f. Flower + 

A person or thing that flowers. 

1. A plant that flowers in some specified way or 
at some specified season. 

x8st Glenny Hatidbk. FI. Card, X94 These Chrysanthe- 
mums . , being abundant flowerers. j88r Garden 21 Jan. 
34/1 Auriculas are spring flowerets. 

2. (See quot.) 

1865 E. Meteyard Life f. Wedgwood I, 234 Women, 
called flowerers, who .. incised by faint lines flowers., or 
grotesque imitations of Chinese pagodas [etc.]. 

Floweret (flauo-ret). Cmefly poet. Also 4 
flourette, flouret, 7-8 flowret, [f. Flower 
j/a+-et. Cf. Floret,] A small flower. 

cxe,cn Rom. Rose 891 For nought y-clad in silk ^vas be. 
But al in floures and flourettes, 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. 
i. 60 That same dew. .Stood now within the pretty flouriets 
eyes. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 379 The Silvan Lodge . . With 
flourets deck’t. 1782 V, Knox Ess. (1819) II. cxvii. 292 The 
charms of a tree or a flowret. 2838 Loncf. Reaper ^ 
Flowers iv, My Lord has need of these flowerets gay, 1873 
Geikie Gt. Ice-Age xxx. 423 In arctic regions the short 
summer brings into bloom a number of pretty flowerets, 

FF' *7^^4,SHCNSTONEFi»r/. I/'Xt. (1854) 138 Let Artaud 
Fnendship^s joint essay Diffuse their flowerets in her way. 

Flowerful (flau«uful), a, [f. Flower + 
-FOL.] Abounding in or filled wdth flowers. 

2848 in Craig. 2865 Swinburne Poems 4 Ball., A Match 
5 Blown fields and flowerful closes. 1887 Mrs. Compton 
Reade Maid o' Mill I. i. 2 A chestnut or two towering up 
straight and flowerfuU 

t Flow'er-g'e'atle. Ohs. [f. Flower sb. + 
Gentle a. ; app. in imitation of the Ft. name Jlcur 
noble. No Fr. yletirgcntille is known.] = F lor Aiion. 

1561 Grant of Arms to Dr. Caius in Wilis fi: Cl.ark 
Cambridge (1886) 1 . 279 Crest; adovc..with aflon'er gentle 
in his mouth. X578 Lyte Dodoens i.xviii. x68 'These plcarant 
..floures arc called.. In English floure Gentill, Floramor, & 
Purple vcluet floure. 1630 W. T. fustif. Rel/g. Professed 
V. 26 Of Flowcr-gcntlc whose beauty and colour doth not 
fade nor wither away, 1783 Ainsworth Lat, Diet. 
(Morell) I, Flower gentle, or flower amour, *Ainaranikus 
Pigpureus, 

Flo'wering', vhl. sb. [f. Flower v. -f -ingI.] 

L The action of the vb. Flower in various senses. 

a. The putting forth of flowers or blossom ; 
coming into flower, blooming. 

x6*p Parklkson (title) Paradisus jn Sole.. or a cholse 
Carden of., Flowers, with their Nature, place of Birth, 
time of floivring [etc.]. x86< Kingsley tlerav. xv. 2S5 She 
regretted the lengthening of the days and the flowering of 
the primrosc-L jMz Garden ex Jan. 34/1 Any dw.arf growing 
annuals would also answer for a second flowering. 
fig. 1665 hf. Arnold Ess. CriL ir. 119 She placed her 
whole joy in the flowering of ihU gifted nature. 


b. The action of adorning with flowers, or with 
figures of flowers. 

1739 J. Coats Diet. Her. (ed. 2) s, v, Flory, Fleury, Flory*, 
Fleurty, Floretty signify different Ways of Flowering. 
1848 Craig, Flcnvering, .the act of adorning with flowers. 

2. concr. or quasi-ft?«c/'. fa. collect. Blossoms, 
*t*b. Effervescence; frothiness. '[‘C. Efflorescence 
or superficial growth, d. pi. Figures of flowers, 
e. (See quot. 1867). 

ax3oo Cursor M. 10726 (CotL)pis wand suld fluring here 
hat suld o rote o iesse spring. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 312 The 
Spirits.. become Dull, and the Drlnkedead, which ought to 
haue a little Flouring. 1634 T. Johnson Parry's Chimrg. 
HI. iii. 88 A certaine drie flouring, or production of the true 
skinne. 1864 QKRVii.t.Fredl:. Gi. (1865) IV. xn. vii. 171 His 
dressing-gown, a grand yellow silky article vith silver 
flowerings. 1867 Sm\th Sailor's Word-hk,, Fienvering, 
the phenomenon observed usually in connection with the 
spawning of fish, at the distance of four leagues from shore. 
The water appeare to be saturated with a thick jelly, filled 
with the ova of fish. 

3. ait rib. 

1377 Langi. P. PI. B. XVI. 31 Pe flesshe is a fel wynde, 
and in flourynge-tyme borw lykyng and lusles so loude he 
gynneth blowe. 1870 HoOker Stud. Flora 200 Primula 
scotica. .has three flo^vering seasons. 1879 O, w. Holmes 
Motleys, 5 The.. ‘flowering time of Authorship’. 

Flowering (fiaue-rig), ppl. a, [f. as prec. -h 
-ing 2.] That flowers, in various senses. 

1. a. That is in bloom ; b, that bears flowers or 
blossoms. 

a. 1592 WYRLEY-4rYwr£f 243 Woridlytriumphsareliketo 
flowering gras. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 272 Mark well 
the flowring Almonds in the Wood. 

b. X74S Bp. Pococke Descr. East (1889) II. 241 Clomps of 
evergreen and flowering plants. x8x8 Miss Mitford ia 
L'Estrange Life II. xi. 30 The luxury of that fresh, growing, 
perfume, a flowering shrub in full bloom.^ 2872 Oliver 
ElenuBot. i. v. 53 Each flower [of Wheat] is enclosed be- 
tween a flowering-glume and a pale. 2884 Rita Viviemie 
I, i, A broad white road, .bordered. .by flowering chestnuts. 

c. Often in plant-names ; as Flowering ash, box, 
currant, fern, etc. (see the sbs.). 

2. Flourishing, vigorous ; that is in one’s bloom 
or prime. Fhiveriug age, life, youth : the bloom 
or prime of age, life, or youth. Obs, 
e 2400 Rom. 6259 The gode thought andthe worching, 

That makeih religioun fiowring. a 2450 Fysshyttge with 
Angle (iZZz) r A glad spirit maket a flowr>Tig ace, 2538 
pHAER yEneid vii. V ij b, The bodies twayne Of Almon, 
flouring lad, and good Galesus fouly slajme. 2586 Warner 
Alb. Eng, H.X.4X The one was in her flowring age, the other 
too too old. 2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. v. 56 That cause., 
that.. hath deiayn’d me all my flowring Youth, Within a 
loathsome Dungeon. 2622 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. hl 
( 1651)327 ’Tis no dishonour ..for a flouring man, City, or 
State to come to ruine. 

3. Covered with or abounding in flowers ^ or 
figures of flowers ; = Flowery. Also, pertaining 
to or issuing from flowers. 

2593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, ni, i. 228 The Snake, roll’d in 
a flowTing Banke. 2642 H. More SoitgofSoul r. t. Ivii, This 
floting flouring changeable array. . 2667 Milton P, L. v. 
^3 Groves of Myrrhe, And flouring Odours. 2872 R. Elus 
Catullus Ixi. 92 A flou-ering Garden, trimm’d for a lords 
delight. 

i-Flowerist. Obs. [f. Flower sh. + -ist.] 
= Florist, 

2604 WnsT.MAcoTT Script. Herb. xSr Saffron. .hath many 
kindred , .which are propagated in the Gardens of curious . 
Flowerists. Lond.Gaz. No, 4479/8 Charles Blackwell, 

Seedsman and FJow’rist. 27x3 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXVin, 206 A French Flowerist first communicated this 
to Cornutus. 

Flowerless (flauoules), a. [f. as prcc. + 
-LESS.] Without flower or bloom; spec, in Foi.j 
Jlowerless Cryptogam. 

<2x500 ChaueeVs Dreme x86o An herbe he brought, 
flourele^e, all greene. xBo 6 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 99 
Lays his silvered head upon the flowerlcss b.ink. 1835 
Lindlcy Intrvd. Bot. (1848) II. 88 The Anthcrids of 
Flowerless plants. 

b. Unadorned with flowers. 

2892 M, Field Sight ff Song 86 Tliree virgins, 
less, slow of step, 2B95 Palf Mall Mag. Mar. 403 
room had a bleak flowerless look. 

Hence Flowerlessncss, the condition or quality 
of being flowerless, 

2855 in OciLViE Supp. 2^5 A. Austin in Blaclw. 

Nov., 641/2 Another apologist for the flowcrlessncssoflnsn 
peasant dwellings. 

Flower-pot, flowerpot (flauoupft). 

1. A vessel, most commonly of red carthcn^rc 
and slightly tapering downwards, to contain soil in 
which flowers may be planted. 

2598 Florio s. V. Grasia, Flowerpots or lilb'pots. *^.“,3 
Queen’s Coll. Aec. ia Willis & Clark Cajnbnage (1S86) IIL 
385 A Blew flovvcr-polt for the Parlour. 2780 CoxR 
Disc, 323 An open gallery, adorned on both sides with nowc> 
pots. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 2B8, 1 brought two live 
plants in flower-pots. 

2. (See quot.) 

2842 Francis Diet. Arts, Phnoer Pot, a partlcubr kind 
of nre-work, (hat when ignited (hrows out fl fountain ot 
>'ivid Rpur-sbaped sparks. 

. Flowery (flau«>Ti), a. ff. Flortr + 

L. Abounding in or covered with flowers; pro* 
dudng flowers. 

23.. E. E. Alia. P. A. 57, I fclle 
<■2374 CiiAUCLK Boeth. IV. mcir. vi, : 
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floury '^tx^Cix\%.Jlorifcr annus\. e 1586 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. xciit iu, The wicked grow Like fraile,' though flowry 
grasse. 1590 Shaks. Mids. JV. iv. i. i Come, sit thee downe 
■vpon this flowry bed. 1630 Milton Song May Utorn., The 
flowery May, who from her green lap throws The yellow 
cowslip. «x7St Doddridge Hynnts 38 The flow'ry 
Spring at thy Command Embalms the Air. 1781 CowrER 
Retirement 179 The fruits that hang on pleasure’s flowery 
stem. x8o8 J. Barlow Colnmh, i. gr No more thy flowery 
vales I travel o’er. • 

b. In plant-names. + Flowery Cole « Cauli- 
flower. 

1578 Lyte Dodccns iv. vI. 554 The thirde kinde is called 
..in English, Flowrie Cole, or Cypres Colewurtes. 1853 
G. Johnston Bot. E, Borders 171 Cheno^odittvi honns 
Henricus^ Flower3^*Docken. 

+ 2 .' Flourishing, vigorous. Ohsr''^ 
a X420 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 877 Now age unorne 
away puttethe favour, That floury youthe in his cesoun 
conquerde. 

3 . Composed of flowers; having the nature of 
flowers ; proceeding from or characteristic of flowers. 

*635“55 Cowley Davideis i. 236 Neighbring Hermon 
sa’eated flowry dew. 1648 Jos. Beausiont Psycke xix. 
ccxl, Herby and floury Gallantry combine Their fairest 
powers to make her [Earth’s] mantle fine, 17x8 Pope Ep, 
Miss Blount As flow’ry bands in ^vantonness are worn. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer zi-z The flowery race., their 
new-flushed bloom resign. 1791 Mrs. Radclipfe Rom, 
Forest 1, She viewed the flowery luxuriance of the turf. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expt, I. xxi. 266 The first warm snows.,, 
enshrine the flowery growths. 

4. dial. (See qaot.) 

X674-9X Ray N. C. tVords, Flowry^ florid, handsom, fair, 
of a good complexion. x787-go in Grose Provinc, Gloss, 
1^8 in Holloway Dici.Provinc, 

0, Ornamented with figures of flowers or floral 
designs. 

1667 Milton P, L, xi. 881 As a flourie verge, to binde 
The.. skirts of that same ^vatrie Cloud. .1725 Pope Odyss. 
iiL 596 O’er his fair limbs a flowery vest he threw. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr, 1. v, There was a flowery carpet on the floor. 

6 . Abounding in flowers of speech ; full of fine 
words and showy e.xpressions, florid. 

1603 Shaks. Meas, /or M, nr. i. 83 Thinke yon I can 
a resolution ^felch From flowrie tendernesse? X737 Pope 
Hor. Ep. 11. i. X46 And every flowery courtier ■writ romance. 
X767 Sir W. Jones Seven Fount, Poems (1777) 43 Bowers 
which oft in flowery lays . . Arabian poets praise. 1784 Bace 
Barham Downs I. 275 Certain flowery gentlemen, who told 
us, in very pretty language ., that [etc.]. X824 Syo. Smith 
IVks, (1867) II* *9r Tne answer, .was plain and practical ; 
not flowery. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. xvi. 176 A man of 
flowery tongue. 

7. ,&>•. = Fleuet. 

x68x T. Jordan London's /oy 9 A Double Treasure 
flowry Counter flowiy blars. X77X Kimber Sc Johnson 
Baronetage Eng, III. 387 Flow^, This word signifies 
flowered, or adorned with the French lily. 

8 . Comb., as floivery-kirtled, •mantled, 

x62x G, Sandys Ovids Met, 11. (1626) 32 She. .makes The 
flowry-mantled Earth her happy bed. 1634 Milton Comus 
254 Amidst the flowery-klrtled Naiades. x8to Associate 
Minstr. 75 The flowery-raantled Spring. 

Hence Plo’W'erily adv., in a flowery manner. 
Flo-weriness, the quality of being flowery. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio), Floweriness. 1783 Blair Lect. 

1. XX. 422 That agreeable floweriness of fancy and style. x8zx 
New Monthly Mag, II. 176 The floweryness and green over- 

f rowth of the past season. 18S6 Pall Mall G. sz Dec. 4/2 
he critical judgment so flowerily expressed. 1890 Tentple 
Bar Mag. July 440 All the neighbourhood, he remarked, 
flowerily, was talking..about Aliss Arden’s tulip-beds. 

Flowing (fl^ii'ir)), vU. sb, [f. Flow v, + -ingI.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Flow in various senses, 
c 050 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 20 Wif 5 iu blodes flouing 
^eoolade tuelf uinter. c 1440 Promp. Parv, i68/j Flowynge 
of he watur, Jluxus. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon 
xxviii. 589 Soo grete a flowynge and gaderynge of the people. 
1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 54 They obseruit not Flow- 
ing, nor eschewit not Ryming in termes. X642 Howell 
For. Trav. 42 We must have perpetuall ebbings and flow- 
ings of mirth and melancholy. X704 Swift T. Tub v. (1709) 
77 The happy turns and flowings of the author’s wit. 2705 
Addison Italy 5x3 The. .Flowings in of the Holy Spirit. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 63 Tliis great motion, called 
the flowing, of the sap. 2853 Sir*H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 
2 The flowing of water in a river, 

2 . concr, a. That which flows, tbat which streams 
forth, a stream, a wave ; also iransf. a * stream ’ or 
herd of animals. Now rare. 

1382 WvcLiF Ps. xciiCiJ. 3 Flodlsreredenvp ther fiowingis. 
— Isa, lx. 6 The flowyng of camaiJes shal couere thee. 
1388 — Josh. v. 1 The Lord hadden dried the flowyngis 
of Jordan bifor the sones of Israel. <2x679 T. Goodwin 
Wk. Holy Ghost i. ix, '^Vks. 1704 V. 57 The Sun .. whose 
Emanations and flowings forth they are. 1844 Upton 
Physioglyphicsxx. 81 These rivers, .were what I may term 
flowings, which may refer to any other fluid as well as water, 
i'b. An overflowing; a flood. Obs. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxviii. 9 Lord be flowynge maids 
into wone. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xliv. 3 , 1 snal heelden out . . 
flowingus vp on the drie. x66x Sir E. Turner Sp. to 
King m Pari. Hist. (1808) IV, 244 Your return into this 
nation ..resembles the flowing of the river Nilus. 2663 
in Picton Vpool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 328 For. preserving 
of y« same from y’ stormes and flowings of y« sea. 

3 . Naut, (See qaot.). Cf. Flow v. 6 b, 

1769-76 Falcohek Diet. Marine, Plowing, the position of 
the sheets, or lower corners of the principal sails, when they 
are loosened to the wind. 

4 . attrib., as flovjing-capacity. 

2895^ Westm. Gaz. 4 June 3/3 The new aqueduct has 
a flowing capacity of 300,000,000 gallons a day. 


Flowing (floa'ig),///. a. [f. asprec. -r-iNGS.] 
1 . That flows, in various senses of the vb. Flowing 
melal : see quot. 1888. 

<txooo Byrhtnoth 65 (Gr.) pmr com flowende flod tefter 
ebban. a 2300 Cursor M. 20882 (Gott.) Apon J»e flouand see 
he 3ode. 2388 Wycuf Isa. Ixvi. 22 A flowynge streem. 
2509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxxiv. xxii, After an ebbe there 
commeth a flowyng tyde. 2698 Froger Poy. 76 Where the 
Shallops ride at flowing Water. 2700 Blackmohb Job 2 
To pass the flowing hours in soft delight. 2825 A Cun- 
ningham Song, A wet sheet and a flowing sea. 2842-4 
Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 266 Plato defines a line 
to be a flowing point. 2867 Clrds Diet, Arts (ed. 6) III. 
404 s. V. Petroleum, The first great flowing well at Ennis- 
killen. x888 Lockivoods Diet, Meclu Engin., Flowing 
Metals, metals of the ductile class which, .change thexr 
form, under impact, or tensile or compressive strain, 

i*b. Math, Continuously varying by infiaitesimal 
quantities. (See Fluxion.) Obs. 

2704 Hayes Fluxions i. 4 The respective flowing Quanti- 
ties AP, PM,^ AM. 1758 J. Lyons Fluxions 4 If tivo 
flowing quantities x and y are to each other in a given 
ratio. 2^7 Hutton Course Math. II. 278 Variable or 
flowing quantities. 1842 Francis Diet. Arts, Fluent, or 
Flowing Quantity. 

+ 2 . Ffuctuating, imstable, inconstant. Ohs. 

2304 Atkvnson tr, De Imitatione i. xxv. 176 His flowynge 
and vnstedfast mynde. 2536 Bellenden tr. Boece xvi. xv. 
For the mynd of commoun pepyll are emr flowand mair in- 
constant than wynd. 

3 . Of language, etc. Gliding easily and smoothly, 
.^nen t. Of a person : Having a /lowing style (ar^h. ). 

2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 206 The flo\vyng stile. 26x4 
Bp. fiALL Recoil. Treat. 49s Resolute Hierome, or flowing 
Chrysostome. 1624 B. Jonson Fortunate Isles, In rime 1 
fine tinckling rime ! and flowand verse. 26^ Hakewill 
APol. I. V. (1635) 62 A great wit, and flowii^ eloquence. 
27 x 8 Prior Charity 1 Did sweeter Sounds adorn my flowing 
Tongue, Than ever Man pronounc’d. 2782 Cowper Table T. 
74t Flowing numbers and a flowery style. 2827 Carlylf. 
Misc. (1857) I. 20 Undoubtedlj' he h^ a flowing pen. 1832 
L. Hunt Sonnets Poems 212 Flowing Garth. 

quasi-<Kfz/. 2706 Pope Let, Walsh 22 Oct., In describing 
a gliding Stream, the Numbem shou'd run easy and flowing. 

b. Of personal carriage and demeanour : Easy, 
graceful, smooth. 

az6ti Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. vs. i, Thou art.. A 
lady of. -such a flowing carriage, that it cannot Chuse but 
inflame a kingdom. ^ 7 ^, Fordyce Serm, Yng, Wont. 
(1767) I. i. 23 A certain flowing urbanity is acquired. 2868 
Di^by's Voy. Medit, Pref. 20 A flowing courtesy and 
civility. 2870 Dickens E. Drood iv, A certain gravely 
flowing action with his hands. 

4 . Of lines or curves, also of objects with reference 
to their contour; Smoothly continuous and free 
from rigidity or stiffness. Floiving tracery (in 
Arch . : see quot 1815). 

17^ Prior Ode to Howard, Each flowing Line confirm’d 
his flrst Surprize. 28x2-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. cj- Art 

I. 132 Tracery is. .flowing, where the lines branch out into 

leaves, arches, &c, 18x6 I*. Hunt Rimini 1. 203 The 

flowing back, firm chest, and fetlocks clean. 2853 Turner 
Dcm. Archit, III. ti. viL 325 The Chapel is Early English, 
with flowing windows inserted at the East and North. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmeds F. 654 Princely halls, and fiaxms, 
and flowing lawns. 

5 . Of hair, garments, etc. : Swaying loosely and 
gracefully ; waving, tmeonfined, streaming. 

2606 B. Jot^os Hywe/t^iWks. (Rtldg.)558 Beneath that, 
another flowing garment, of watenet cloth of silver. 2697 
Drvden Yitg. Past. vn. 88 With Hazle Phyllis crowns 
her flowing Hair. 2782 Cowper Glipin 46 John . . Seized 
fast the flowing mane, 1869 Boutell Arms fy A rm, x. 293 
The long and flowing surcoat. 

b, JVaut. Flowing sail, sheet, (See quots. 17^9, 
1841, and cf. Flowing vbl. sb. 3.) 

2748 Anson's Ycy. ir. ii. 130 We were pleasingly surprized 
..to see her open the N.W, point of the bay with a flowing 
sail. 2769 Falconer Diet. il/<Trr>re(i776>s. v,, A ship is 
therefore said to have a flowing sheet when the wind crosses 
the line of her course nearly at right angles. 2825 H. B. 
‘Gascoigne Nav. Fame 91 With flowing sails. .They seek 
their station on the western seas. 2841 Dana Seaman's 
Man. los Flowing Sheet when a vessel has the wind free, 
and the lee clews eased off. 

fig, 2833 MarbvatP. xxxii. Didn’t you say.. that 

The captain had paid it (a bill] with a flowing sheet ? _ 1861 | 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi AH. III. clxi. 174 To wait till the : 
folly could be put down with a flowing sail, 

6. Rising like the tide; full to overflowing, 
brimming, abundant, copious. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 221 Sensualite with all 
her flo^vynge voluptuous desyres. x6x3Shaks.//£». VIII, 

II. iii. 6z The Kings Maiesty, . Doe’s purpose honour no 
■Jesse flowing Then Marchionesse of Pembrooke. 1644 

Milton Educ.{\Ti^ 136 Fat contentions and flowing fees. 
2702 Addison Dial. Medals ii. Wks. 1721 1 . 474 Horace. . 
speaks of the moderation to be used in a flowing fortune. 
1786 Burns Brigs Ayr 221 All-cheering Plenty, with her 
flowing horn. 2872 Smiles Charac. ii, (1876)49 She was full 
of joyous flowing mother-wit. 

H 7 . Flowing hope : mispron. of forlorn hope. 

2867 Si'iYTH SailoVs Wordbk., Flowing-hope', Forlorn 
Hope. 2889 in BarrJre & Leland Slang. 

Hence Plowingly adv., in a flo^ving manner ; 
no-wingness, tbe quality or state of being flowing. 

<2x603 T* Cartwright Con/ut, Rhem H. T, (1618I 432 
Not. .so fiowingly by some, as by all the pipes of the 
Churches exercises. <i 27x2 W. Nichols Def. Doct. Ck. Eng. 
Introd. (17x5) 1x8 The.. flowingness of his easie Eloquence. 
2804 SoiTTHEY in Robberds Mem. W, Taylor I. 495 It 
more fiowingly fills the sentence. ^ 285* JL Spencer 
Gracefulness Ess. x8gx II. 384 A leading trait of grace is 


continuity, flowingness. 2880 G, Meredith Trag. Com. 
xi. (1892) 158 When the letters were unimportant, she 
‘wrote fiowingly, 

Plowls^ obs. Sc. form of Fluke, 

Flown (fitfan),/7>/. (7.1 [pa. pple. of Fly 
U sed adjectively in senses of the vb. Also ^vith 
out, and with definingword prefixed, as far-Jiown, 
ncw-Jlown, 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. Tropheis 2049 Their far- 
fiow’n wings. 2692 Taylor Behmen’s Theos. Phil., Three- 
fold Life xiiL 309 The flown out Will hates that whence it 
sprung. 2813 T. Busby Lucretius i. 300 Hence new-flown 
birds the woods with music fill. 2865 Swinburne A talanta 
6 Swifter than dreams [followjthe white flown feet of sleep. 
1877 Bryant Odyssey v. 551 When he bre.ithed again, And 
.his flown senses had returned. 

+ Flown (fl^un), ppl. a.‘^ Obs. [str. pa. pple. of 
Flow zf.] Only in Flown sheet', see quot, 1653. 
Also Jig. Cf. Flowing ppl. a, 5 b. 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men 28 A flown 
sheate. 2653 — Seaman's Gram. 39 A flbwne sheat, that 
is, when they are not haled home to the blocke..A flowne 
sheat is when she §oes before the winde, or betwixt a paire 
! of sheats, or all sailes drawing. 2697 Dampier Voy. I, iii 
I We could have sailed with a flown sheet to Ria Lexa. 

I 1 748 Anson's Voy, i. x. 98 The sheets being half flown, 
^owretry : see Floretby, 

*M*l0W*S0nie, Obs. rare— [f. FLOWjAor 
+ -SOME.] Fluid. 

^ 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ft Selv.yx An heavy body left to 
it self within a flowsom one that is lighter. 

Plowster, var. fonn of Fluster. 

ITowyd, obs. form of Flood. Flox : see Flock. 
tFloxe, V. Obs,—^ [Cf. Sw.Jlaksa to shake 
tbe wings.] intr. To ' leap 
c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 127 pat child on his blisse floxede 
and pleide to-genes hire. 

Ploy, a. Alleged Americanism for : Dirty, foul. 
2820 J. Flint Lett. Anter. .vxi. 264 These 1 ‘must call 
Americanisms, and will subjoin some e.xamples.. Floy »Diriy 
or foul. 

Ployne, var. form of Flout. 

Ployt(e, var. form of Flote, Flute. 

Pl'aate sb. Chem. Also 8 fluat, [mod. 

f FluCorio) + -ate.] 

1 . Chem, A name formerly given to the salts now 
called fluorides, which were supposed to result 
from the combination of fluoric acid with an oxide. 
Finale cf lime ^Derlyshire spar, or Fluor spar, 

2794 G. Adams Nat, Exp, Philos. I. App. 546 Fluats. , 
when heated phosphoresce. 2806 Davy m Phil. Trans. 
Xevn. 24, 1 made an experiment upon fluate of lime 
under like circumstances. 2849 Mrs. Somerville Connect, 
Phys. Sc. xxv. 243 Limpid and colourless fluate of lime. 

2 . A hydrofluosilicate applied to building-stone 
with the view of rendering it harder and more 
durable. Hence Plu'ate v. traits., to treat with 
fluate; nua'ted///. ; TlxsB.'ti'sig vbl, sb.i also 
Flna'tate V. irans. and Fluata’tion. 

2887 Sci. Amer. 28 May 544 Ftuatation. The surface 
of the stone is covered . . with a solution of the fluate . . 
After the stone has been once fluated, it becomes [etc].. After 
the stone has been once fluatated, it can [etc.]. 2893 

R.I.B.A, Jml. 26 Mar. p. Iii. The fluating will render it 
[Bath Stone] as durable as the most e.\pensive stones.. 
Fluated Bath Stone 
Pluc(c)an: see Flookan. 

II Plnce, sh, Ohs. Also 6 fluss. [Arab, 
fnltis, pi. of {jjj fals name of a small copper coin.] 
An old Persian coin. 


2599 Hakluyt Voy, II, 272 A sort of flusses of copper. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. 2) 243 Cozbeg one halfe 
penny; Fluces are ten to a Cozbeg, 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India 6* P, 210, 5 Fluce is i Parrow. 

tPl'ace,^'. Obs. rare, intr, ?Toflounce, plunge. 

2627 Drayton Moone-Calfe 1352 They [cattle], .backward 
fluce. . As though the Deuill in their heeles had bin. 

Pluck (fl2?k). ? nonce-iud. 

2885 H. O. Forbes iVaA Wand. E. Archip. 12 Not 
a sound to break the silence save the plunge of a porpoise 
or the fluck of the fishes in quest of their evening meal. 

Pluck, obs. and dial, form of Fluke. 

Plucti-, comb, form of Lat. Jlucius wave, in 
the following adjs. given by Blount and Bailey: 
flucti'ferons [D. Jer bearing -h-ous], bearing or 
producingwaves; flucti’firag’ous [h.Jlnc/i/rag-t/s], 
wave-breaking; flucti’sonant [L. sonant-em, pr. 
pple. of sondre to sound], sounding with waves; 
flncti'sonons [L. Jluctison‘tis'\=^'^xQE. ; flucti*- 
vagant [L. vagant-em, pr. pple. of vagdrt to 
wander], floating idly on the waves; flnctl'vaffoas 
Jlnciivag<ts'\^'^xe:E. 

Pluctua*ble (flo-ktiz^abT), a. rare—^. [as if 

ad. L. *Jiuctudbilis,I. Jiuctndre to Fluctuate : see 
.-ABLE.] Capable of fluctuating.^ (Ogilvie 1883.) 

Hence FluctnaljPlity, tbe quality of being ilacta- 


1786 Walpole Lett, to Mann (F. Hall) 

ILVIE. 


xSSz in 


riu-ctuancy. [f.next: see-A.VOT.] 

dency to ,,, However .hey moy 

;o Gaudcn Tears Ln. n. xxvj. fluctn. 

; their storms and tossings sometime., y 

■, as thcYoIIingsand tidings of the sea. ^ 
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riucttiant (fl»'ktiHant), a. [ad. L. Jlucliiant- 
eni, pr. pple. of Jluctuarc : see Fhictidate v. Cf. 
F. Jlticluaiit.'l , 

1. Mo^ng like the ■waves ; undulating. Chiefly 
unstabie, wavering, changing. 

1560 Rolland Cr4 Vetius iir, 171 HowLeit oftharaesum 
part be fluctuant, a i6ao Jackson Creed x. xjx. Wks. 184+ 
IX. ii5Theother[sortl bemg of better birth, werefluctuant 
between virtue or civil honesty and base vices, a 1704 
R. L’Estrance (J.) How is it possible for any man to be at 
rest in this fluctuant wandering humour and opinion? i86a 
hiRS. Browning Poeius, Where's A^nes'i xxiv, None of 
these Fluctuant curv'es ! but fins and pines. 1867 Swin- 
burne So 7 t^ Italy 23 In the long sound of fluctuant boughs 
of trees. 1870 — Ess. ^ Stud. (1875) 260 His genius is 
fluctuant and moonstruck as the sea is. 187a Co 7 iietnp. 
Eev. XIX. 2o6 No shifting of positions, no fluctuant moods, 
no mobility of thought. 

2. Floating on the tvaves. 

1605 Bacos Adv. Leant, ir. iii. f r The militant church, 
whether it be fluctuant as the ark of Noah, or [etc.]. 1849 
7. Sterling in Frasers Mag. XXXIX. iii Where change 
nas never urged its fluctuant bark. 

t Plu'ctuary, a- Ohs.~^ [f. 'L.Jluctn-s wave 
4* -ABY.] Having the character of waves ; fluctnat- 
ingi uncertain. 

1632 Lnncow Trav. 11.71 The solid. .man is not troubled 
■with, .the fluctuarj' motions of the humerous multitude. 

+ PluxtaatOj Ohs^ [ad. 'L.Jluctndt-uSi pa. 
pple of Jlitclttdre : see Fluctuate v."] Tossed on 
the waves ; fickle as the waves, wavering. 

1631 R. H, A rralgfi. Whole Creature x. § 2. 86 The godly 
man hath his., sure Anchor, when he seemes to be fluctuate. 
Ibid. XV. § 4. 278 Fver vaine, and foolish, and fluctuate in 
all our wayes. 

Plnctnate (fl 2 ?*ktiujcU), v. [f. L. Jluctitdt- 
ppl. stem of Jlttcludre to undulate, f. JluciiiSy wave.] 

1. ittir, Toinove like a wave or waves, rise and 
fall in or as in waves ; to be tossed up and down 
on the waves; Ht. or with conscious metaphor. 
Now rare. 

1636-81 in Blount Glosso^r. 1639 T. Peckc Parnasst 
Piterp. 73, I can’t call him Rich, or Poor ; whose Estate, 
Upon deluding Waters, fluctuate. 1698 Fryer Aec. E. 
India fyP. 128 The.. Mists, which we could discern fluc- 
tuating against the impenetrable Promontories. 1711 
W. Kino Kujjfinus 98 So sounds, so fluctuates, the troubled 
sea. X712 Addison Sheet. No. 549 r ^ The greatest part of 
my estate has been hitherto of an unsteddy and volatile 
nature, either tost upon seas or fluctuating in funds, c 1750 
Shcnstonf. Ruined Abbey 57 Sees the strong vessel fluctu- 
ate, less secure. 1754 Warburton Whs. (tSii) X. xxxii. 
270 Wanting those principles .. human knowledge only 
fluctuates in the head, but comes not near the heart. 2793 
WoRDSW. Sk. Poems (i888) 20/1 The traveller sees 

Thy [France’s] three*striped banner fluctuate on the breeze. 
X809 Cami’BELL Cert. Wyom. 11. xvi, Wild-cane arch. .That 
fluctuates when the storms of £l Dorado sound. 1849 
Bryant Prairies 13 The surface rolls and fluctuates to 
the eye. 

2. fig. (Now chiefly without allusion to the literal 
sense.) 

a. Of things, conditions, etc.; To vary irregular, 
ly, undergo alternating changes in level, position, 
form, constituent elements, etc. ; to be unstable or 
unsettled. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. iv. § 8 But not successive 
[Monarchs] and fixed in a Family, but fluctuating from one 
Kingdome to another. 1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea Pref. 
(1735). 22 Our Bodies ..are continually fluctuating and 
changing while wc live. 1^69 Burke Late Si. Natioti 
Wks. 1842 I. 83 Average estimates are never just but when 
the object fluctuates. 1779 J. Jay in Sparks Carr. Amer. 
Rev. (1853^ II. 283 The Committee . . fluctuates, new mem- 
bers constantly coming in, and old ones going out. 1838 
DiCTvENS Nich. Nick, i, Mr, Nicklcby’s income . . fluctuated 
between sixty and eighty pounds per annum. x866 Crump 
PoJiking I. 20 Money fluctuates in price like any other 
article. 2874 Deiitsch's Rent. 343 Wc see the text [of a 
T.argum] fluctuating down to the middle of the 2nd cen- 
tury. 

o. Of persons: To pass to and fro, from one 
opinion, sentiment, or course of conduct, to another; 
to >*acillatc, waver. 

_ 2634 in Row I/ist. AVrZ- (1842) 378 His Majestic.. fluctuat- 
ing by that oeexsion betuix love and fcare. 2684 T. Hockin 
Gefis Decrees 248 Bike silly Children, .fluctuating in our 
opinions. 2793^ Burke Corr. (1844] IV. 333 After fluc- 
lu.ating a long time' without any sj’Stem, we liavc adopted 
one that.. is completely ruinous. 2828 Scott/’. M. Perth 
v, [His features) fluctuating between shamefacedness and 
apprehension of her displeasure. 2867 Friceman Nort/t, 
Ccufj. (1876) I. iv. 19^ I-A5tliaringia, the border land, ever 
fluctu.-iting III its allegiance. 

3. traits, a. .To tlirow into fluctuation ; to un- 
settle. *b. To throw into a wave-like motion. 

27B8 Mad. D’Arulav Diary aS July, The thought of 
guiding their mother, .flattered and fluctuated tliem. 2830 
Tennyson In Mem. xcs’, A breeze began to. .fluctuate all 
the still perfume. 

riuotuating' (/lrkti„i^!tiq\ a. [f. prcix 
+ - 1 SG-.] That fluctuates. 

1. Mot-ing as or in waves ; irregularly rising and 

falling. ■ • ■ _ 

27x2 Bl-sckmore Creation 1. 44 The fluctuating Fields of 
liquid Air. 2762 Falconer A 7;r>:rr. m. (t79o> 267 Hills 
of fluclu.aling fire. 1^67 Goocii Wounds I.353 With 

some fluctuating motion of a fluid. 

2 . Irrcgiilarly 'N-arying; unsteady; unsettled, 
wawring. 


2647 Clarendon '/fzx/. Reh. i. § 49 So fluctuating and 
unsteady a testimony is the applause of popular councils. 
a 1^9 T. Goodwin yust. Faith u. 11. viii, Driven about 
with the Whirlpools of a fluctuating Conscience. 2720 
Welton Sujffer,SmtfifiGod\l.^y:x\.‘jg^^hty knew how 
Fluctuating the Opinion of the Mobb is._ 2782 Gibbon 
Deal. F. II. 113 The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of 
Velranio. 1837 Lytton E. Mattrav. 24 And copied out his 
poetrj* in a small, fluctuating hand. 2867 A. Barry Sir C. 
Barry vii.'249 The fluctuating 'nature of the attendance. 

ahsol.- 2833 Lamb EUa^ Ser. 11. PoJ*. Fallacies^ Sharp 
distinctions of the fluctuating and the permanent. 

fluctuation (fli>ktw,F**j 3 n). Also 5 -acion. 
'[ad. (either directly or through TV.) 'L.Jlucttlafwn- 
cm, n. of.action f. Jlttcludre : see Fluctuate v. and 
-ATION.] The action of fluctuating. 

1, A motion like that of the waves, an alternate 
rise and fall. • Now rnre in physical sense. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud, Ep. vii. xvii. 377^ In vaine 
wee expect a regularityin the wa\*es of the Sea. .its Fluctu- 
ations are but motions subserrient. *2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) 1. 259 This fluctuation of the sea. 2847 Tenny- 
son Princess yi.'335 Each base -.of those tall columns 
drown’d In silken fiuctuation. 2850 — In Mem. cxii. And 
world Avide fluctuation sway’d In vassal tides that follow’d 
• thought. 

b. Path. The undulation of a fluid in any cavity 
or tumour of the body. • 

2620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 8 Thej- .. cause fluctua- 
tions, and flatuousnesse in the body. * 2640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Learn, iv. L 283 The fluctuation or pensility 
of the Bowells. 2754-64 SMELUE//iflftt^ II. 249, 1 plainly 
felt a fluctuation of ttmter. 2807-26 S. Cooper First Lines 
S'urg. (td. 5! 253 The in.stde of the thigh, .presented a kind 
of fluctuation, i860 in Fowler Med, Voc. 

2. The tiction or condition of passing more or 
less rapidly and suddenly from one state to 
another ; an instance of this ; repeated variation, 
vicissitude. In Jl, ‘ ups and downs 

x6o9‘BrQLE (Douay)/V. liv, [Iv). 23 [22] He wil not geve 
fluctuation to-the just for ever. ci66x Papers on Alter. 
Prayenbk. 82 The Moderatour of the Universe raised^ up 
such guides as were sufiident, in so great a fluctuation. 
27X2 Berkeley /ViiT. Obed.% ^^WUs, III. 138 In the various 
changes and fluctuations of government. 2733 (////r). Travels 
and Adventures of Wm. Bingfield Esq. containing as sur- 

^ rizing a Fluctuation of Circumstances, both by Se.a and 
and, as ever befcl one Man. 2841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(2867) 132 Ever>' modern language has always existed in 
fluctuation and change. 

b. An alternate rise and fall in amount or 
degree, price or value, temperature, etc. 

2802 Paley Nat. Theol, xxii. 430 Inconveniency from 
fluctuation of temperature and season. 2604 Wellington 
in Gur>v, Desp. III. 425 The expenses for the repairs . . are 
liable to fluctuation. 2878 Huxley Physiogr, 22 The height 
of the mercurial column is subject to.. fluctuation. 

3. The condition of passing alternately from one 
opinion or sentiment to another; an instance of 
this ; vacillation, wavering. 

c 2450 tr. De Imiiatione^ 1. xxv. He was comfortid . . & I>e 
douleful fluctuacion cessid. 2^8 D. T. Ess. Pol. jj* Mor. 
42 Hce suffered not himselfe to be carried away with any 
such humourous fluctuation. , 27x7 L. Howel Desiderius 
(ed. 3) 99 Subject to no .. Fluctuations of the blind. 1775 
Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 54 The House of Commons was m 
a state of fluctuation. 28^ L. Murray Efig. Cram. (ed. 5) 
I. 203 During this inquiry, we should be plunged into 
a state of uncertainty and fluctuation. x86i Geo. Eliot 
Silas M. 7 A strange fluctuation between an effort at an 
increased manifestation of regard and involuntarj’ signs of 
shrinking and dislike. 

+ Z'lxict'ao'se. a. obs — " [ad. L. Jlueluos-vs : 
see next and -ose.] =^Flucioods b. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Flnctuous (fl»'kti« 3 s), a. Ohs. exc. arch: [ad. 
L. Jluctudsus full of waves f. Jludus wave : see 
-ous.] +a. Watery (af'X.). b. Full of, or resembling 
w.vves, Ht, and Jig. 

XS99 A. RI. tr. Gahelhoucr*. Bk. Phyricke 6jf3 An Excel- 
lent collyrion for tenebrous and fluctuous Eyes [orig. 
/Hr duftekele und JJiissige AugenX 2599 Nasiie Lenten 
Stitffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 212 All the fcnnie Lernn bciwLxt 
. , being, .fluctuous demeans or fee simple. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolx'cs I. xlviii. 76 How fluctuous arc the .salted waves, 
2839 Bailey Fesfus (1854) 133 The base of the world’s 
fluctuous lore. 

Hence ITuctno'slty. 

2830 L. Hunt Auiohiog. II. xvii. 278 Wave-s might be 
classed.. Wc ought to have waves, wavelets, billows, fluc- 
tUQsiiies, etc., a marble sea, a sea weltering. 

t Fludder (flwjisj), v. Sc. Obs. Also Author. 
intr. ‘To exhibit tbe appearance of great regard 
for any one, to cajole’ (Jam.). 

<r2525 Priests 0 / Peebles Than mony folk wil 
cum and with me fludder. 

tFludgS 1 ini. Obs. rare. [?cf. Gcz. Jlugs 
int., quick !J 

26ts CiiAt’MAN May Day Plaj's 1873 11. 352 What, hec 
that sing>, Maids in j*our smocks, hold open your locks, 
fludgs. 

nudy, obs: form of Floody. 

Flue, flew (flw), Also 4 flowo, 5 flw(o, 

6 fiowo. [cf. MDu. vUnve fishing-net ifiDyx.Jlouw 
snipe-ncl), F. Jltt Jine nappe Pun tramail (Boistc 
1 S 40 ; not in Irittre), some kind of fishing 

apparatus (i 6 th c. in Godef.) ; the mutual relation 
of the words is unknown.] A kind of fishing-net ; 
a. a drag-net, b. n fixed net. Also Jlue-net. 


2388-9 A eels. A bingdon A Ihey (Camden) 57, J rele vocatcra 
wade et j flowe. 2392^ R. de Ryllynton in Test, Ebor, I, 
157 Willo Broune ser^’ienli meo. .j flew, cum warrap et floL 
ci^o Proinp. Parz\ x6S/i FI we, ntlte; . . irae^um.' 2465 
Mann, d* Housek. Exp. 500 bly master paid to Chelone font 
knjqtjmge of a flew, xvj.rf. 2569 in W. H, Turner Select, 
Rec. Oxford -yu) Nor laye anyflewe or other nett in any 
of the same waters. 2612 Bible Ilab, i. 23 l*hcy .. gather 
them in their dragge \warg. flue-net). 2630 in Descr, 
yV;tf;/z«'(x758) 66 No Fisherman . . shall .. use or e.Yeni<;c 
any Flue, Trammel .. or. hooped Net what.soever. 1787 
BEST’./4«^///z^(ed. 2)5 Fishing with trammels, or fiei^-s in 
blarch or April. 2832 Nn\vi..AND Erne 75 It is generally 
caught by a flue, set between the openings of the weeds. 
jSBz Three in Norway vi. 44 Seven boats .. were out wiik 
a huge flue net. ^ 

Flue (fiw), sbf Also 6 floow, 7-9 flew, [of 
unknown, origin ; cf. mod.Flem. vtuxuc of same 
meaning (Franck s.y,Jtu70ecl) which, like the Du. 
Jltnveel and mcd.L. Jlneiitm velvet, is believed to 
be derived from Fr. veht hair}”, downy. But see 
Fluff sb.^'] 

fl. A woolly or downy substance; down, nap. 
Also pi, bits of down. Obs, 

2389 Fle.ming Georg. Virg. iv. 69 Towels with nap shome 
off (The floow or roughnes shorne away for feare to hurl his 
handes). 1607 Topsell Four-P. Beasts (1658) 2x3 A bed 
filled with flew or wool of Hares. 2743 Land, fy County 
Breiv, II. (ed. 2) 106 They will be as big as Lice with Rags 
or Flews about them. 1823 in Crabb 7 ’cchnol. Dicl.y Fine, 
^‘he soft down from feathers, and the skins from rabbits, etc. 

2. esp. The light flocculent substance formed by 
floating particles of cotton, down, etc. ; fluff. 

1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxvii. 387 That will gather up 
all the flew and dust. 28x4 Ware in Trans. Mfd. 4 
Chirurg, See. 256 The flue that is .swept from bedrooms, 
2837 Howirr Ktir. Life lit. iii, (2862) 242 Amid heat and 
dust -and flue from the cotton. 2860 Dickens Uncojitm. 
Trav. vi, Its old-established flue under its old-established 
four-post bedsteads. 2886 E. Hodder Earl Shnfteshurj 
I, ill. 139 Parched and suffocated by the dust and flue. 

b. iransf. Any light floating particle. Cf. Flovt 
sb.^ 

CZ825 Bcddoes Poems, Torrismond i.^ii, It would not 
weigh a flue of melting snow In my opinion. 

Flue (fl/I), sbl^ [of unknown origin. 

'J’he e.Yact primary sense is uncertain ; assuming that it 
meant ‘ channel, passage ’, some have compared early mod.Du. 
vloeg/i flutings of a column (Kilian), and others would 
connect it with Flow v. or Flue v.^ It is possible that the 
primary reference may be to t’He /luiftg{ste Flue t',*) of the 
.sides of the chimney in houses of the i6ih c. This riew 
derives some' support from sense 5.] 

1, In e.arly«se»CHJ3JNEy; subsequentlyasmokc- 
duct in a chimney. Hence extended to denote 
a channel of various kinds for conveying heat, etc., 
esp. a hot-air passage in a wall; a pipe or tube 
for conveying heat to water in certain kinds of 
steam-boilers. 

s$ 8 t in H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 424 AH flewes 
and chymneys,, made of earth. .shalbe taken downe. 2654 
Evelyn Diary 9 Aug., Y'» chimnej’ flues like so many 
smiths forges. 27x5 Desacuuers Fires tnpr, 22 Builder 
have .. carried ine Flue or Funnel bending. 2757 >'• 
Thompson R. N. Advoc, 33 Another notable Iron Inven- 
tion, called a Flew, running through the Warehouses, fed 
with constant Fires to keep their dry Stores from bemg 
mouldy. 28x2 A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (x8i8) 312 
Stoves healed by means of flues. 2839 R. S. RopiSsoN 

Naut, Steam Eng. 1x3 Each fire place hasaflue, orgigantic 

pipe, which circulates from end to end of the boiler, making 
as many turns as the boiler will hold. 1863 Kingsley 
IVater-Bab. He had to climb the dark flues rubbing 
his poor knees and elbows raw. 

^ The following passage is usually quoted as the 
earliest example of the word, which is supposed to 
mean here the spiral cavity of a shell. Ijutflm is 
prob. a misprint for Jlute. 

2^6* Fhaer AEneid x. Ggj b, W‘ wbelkid shell Whose 
wnnckly wreathed flue, did fearful shril in seas outycll. ^ 
'f'2. CoaRviining. A sloping trough for conveying 

coal into a receptacle ; a shoot. ? Obs. 

2774 Tour Scotl.in 2772, 48 Galleries .. tcnni- 

naling in flues or hurries, placed sloping over the quay, and 
thro’ these the coal is discharged . . into the liolds of the ship's. 

3. Oi'gan-bmlding. The fissure or ‘wind-way 
characteristic of ‘mouth-pipes* (hence also called 
flue-pipes: see 6) as opposed to ‘reed-pipes . 

^ 2875 Hoi'kiss in Grove Diet. Mus. I, 535 .Ml organ-stopi 
in which the sound is produced by the wind n.xising ihrougii 
a fissure, or wind-way.. belong to the Flue-work. 

4. slang. The SrouT in a pa^vnbrokcris shop. 
Jnjluc'. in pawn. Upthejluei (a) pawned, (/^ ^ead, 
collapsed. 

2821 Egan Real Life in London I. 566 note, Up tbe 
or up tkejlue are synonimous in their import. 2851 M*'*; 
HEW Loud. Labour ll. 250 I’ve had.. to leave Iialfmy stoc*. 
in flue with a deputy for a night's rest. 

• dial. (See quot.) [Ferh. a distinct word.] 

2787 W. Marshall Nor/olT: (1795) II. 379 Flue, tlic coping 
of a gable or end-wall of a house. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as JluC'Cleanert •siroP^^t 
-tile. Also fluo-boilor (see quot.) ; fluc-bridgo, 
a wall of fire-brick in a reverberator)' furnace, 
between the hearth and the flue ; fluo-brush (see 
quot.); fluo-oindor (sec quot.); iluadakcT stang, 
(c) a chimneysweep; (//) (sec quot. 1 F 60 ); fluo* 
full ti., full to the flue, brimful; fluo-plP^» 
organ-pipe with a ‘flue’ (sec 3 ), a moutK*pil>c. ns 
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opposed to a reed-pipe ; flue-plate (see quof.) ; 
flue-register, a register in an organ comprising 
a series of flue-pipes ; flue-salt (see quot.) ; flue- 
stop, an organ stop controlling a flue-register; 
flue-work, the flue-stops of an organ collectively, 
as distinguished from the reed-stops. 

1874 Knight Dtct^ Meek* I. 891/1 *Fine-hoiler^ a .steam- 
boiler whose water space is traversed by flues. x88x Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss.^ * Flue-brid^e, ^ 1874 Knight 
Mcch. I. 891/1 ^Flue-brushy a cylindrical brush of wife or 
steel strips used to clean the scale and soot from the interior 
of a flue. 1873 lyealc's Diet. Temts Archil, etc. (ed. 4I, 
* Flue' cinder y the cinder from an iron reheating furnace. 
1874 Knight Mech.l. 891/1 * Flue-clcaner. 18x2 J.H. 
Vaux Flash Dict.y "^Flue-faker, i860 Slang Did. (ed, 2), 
Flue fakers . . low sporting characters, who are so termed 
from their chiefly betting on the Great Sxvce/>s, 1703 
Thoresby Let. to Rayz’j Apr., *Fluc-full, brim-full, flowing 
full. 1852 Seidel Organ 27 The intonation of the *flue- 
pipes. Dict.Meciu 1 . 8gi/i aplate 

into which the ends of the flue are set. 1852 SBiDEhOrgan 
27 Kaufmann, of Dresden . . made experiments with *flue- 
registers. x8^ Chester Gloss., *Fluc salt . ► the waste salt 
formed on the flues where the lumps are dried. 1855 
poPKiNS & Rimbault Organ xx\.:Jog A *Flue*stop [is] a 
similar series of lip pipes. 1859 Archaeol. Cant, II. p. xli, 
A very remarkable example of a Roman *flue-tile. 1876 
Hiles Catcch. Organ ix. (1878) 57 All lip-stops belong to the 
*Flue-work. 

Flue (fl^^)> Also flew, [of obscure ety- 
mology; Sw. has Jly in sense 2. It is not certain 
that senses i and 2 are of identical origin.] 

1 1. * The tip of a deer’s [?] horn * (Halliwell s. v. 

Fleivcd\ Obs. 

XS3Z-3 [app. implied in Flued p^l. a.^. 

2. NauU The Fluke of an anchor ; also that of 
a.harpoon. 

c i860 H. Stuart SeamarCs Catech, 57 The fish-tackle 
is., hooked to the inner flue. 1882 NaTies Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 175 Ships which allow of the inner flues being got 
inboard. 

Flue (fl«), colloq. Short for Influenza. 

1839 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 574, I have had a pretty 
fair snare' of the Flue. 1893 Mod. Lei,, I’ve a bad attack of 
the flu. 

Flue (fl«), Ohs. exc. dial. Also flew, 
[app. a corruption oijieuine^ obs. form.of Fleam.] 
A farrier’s lancet, a fleam, 

1790 W.Marshall Midi. Counties II. 437 Fletvs, phlemes, 
for bleeding cattle, etc. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk.y Flues, farriers’ lancets. 

Flue, flew Cfl?7), c.i Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 
flewe. [oT obscure origin ; possibly related to 
Flow v.\ cf, the relation of Fleet a. (= shallow) 
to Fleet r.] 

1. Shallow. 

• CX440 Proutp. Paiv, 167/1 Flew, or scholde, as vessell, 
bassus. iss^ Huloet, Flewe or not deape, but as one may 
wade, breuia. 1651 H. More Euthus. Triumph. (1656) 
171 , 1 hope you do not think, that I meant your skull was 
so flue and shallow that [etc.]. Ibid. 318. a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E, Anglia, Flue, shallow, 

' 2. —Flan a. (See'quots., and Flue z/.-.) 

- 1676 H. Remarks 142 And the like experiment he 

makes . . of a healed Beer-glass with a more flew mouth. 
1881 Zr/rrr/fr open, wide, expanded, *Your 

bonnet is too flew’; ‘a flew dish', i.e. one with wide 
Spreading sides. 

Flue, flew (fl^9j dial, [of un- 

certain origin ; it corresponds in sense to OF, Jlo, 
floti (whence mod.F.yfiJW in a specific sense relating 
to painting) and to LG.,mod.HG._/fa!«; 

but the mutual relation of the words is disputed. 
See also Fluey, a. 

The initiaiyinstead of v in Du. word is usually ah indica- 
tion of foreign origin (exc. in the case of onomatopceias) ; 
hence Kluge and Franck regard flauw as adopted, like ihe 
Eng. word, from Fr. ; the ultimate source being OTeut. 
*hliwo- (Ger, lau. Eng. Lew) lukewarm. This is not very 
satisfactory. If Da.'/lauw were a native word, it might 
coirespond to an OE.. *Jleo7ve (: — *flawjo-) related to 
OYiG. JleTven to rinse, wash; for the sense cf. ivashy.l 
■ Weak, tender, sickly, delicate. 

16x3-16 W. BROwNE^r//. Past.wi. i. Wks.(Hazlitt)II. 149 
She is flewe, and never will be fatter. t^-joLoud, Gaz. No. 
1416/4 A flew Horse, and a starvery remarkable in his fore- 
head. 1736 Pecge Kenticisms (E. D..S.), Flue, lender, 
weak ; of a horse or person. 1836 Cooper Proanncialisms 
Sussex s. Y., ‘ That horse is very flue ’. . 1889 in Hurst Hors- 
ham Sussex Gloss, s.v., * My Fanny is ill again, poor dear, 
she is so flue *. 

tPlue, Obs. rare. \yA,O^.Jltte-r,\..Jlti-ere 
to flow.] intr. To flow. Of parchment : To allow 
the ink to ‘ run 

?x483 Caxton Vocah. 22 b, Josse the parchemyn maker 
Solde me a skyn of parchemyn, • That all fluede [Fr. 
ioutflud\. 1483 Cath. Angl, 13^2 To Flue,y?7/<rm 
* Flue (flif), [App. f. Flue a.t (sense 2). Cf. 
Flan v, f. Flan «.] . intr. To expand ; ,to splay. 
Hence Flurihg vbl. sb., the divergent lines of a 
splayed opening; Flued, Flu’ing/^/. a. 

Pain Carpenters Repos. Plate 51 A circular 
Somt in 'a circular Wall, which is flewing on the Jambs. 
/W<f.,Drawthe Flewing of the Jambs c. d. and e. f. to nieet 
at the Point a. Ibid., Figure A-.is a circular Soffit on 
flewing Jambs. 1853 Arckit.,PubI. Soc, Diet., Flued, this 
word IS applied instead of Splayed to a circular or semi- 
circular splayed opening. 1893 S, E. JPorc. Gloss., Fleived 
(of a hoop) to be made larger on one side than on the other 
so that it may fit the taper shape of a cask. 


■ Flue, obs. pa. t.'of Fly w.i 

; Fined, ppl. a.l [f. Floe sb.^ + -ED 2 .] Having 
a fine or duct. Only in comb., as double-flmd adj. 

Daily Nesos o Jan, 10/2 Wanted Two.. Lancashire 
Double-flued Boilers. 

Flued, ppl- [f. Flue sb'A + -ed 2.] 

+ 1. Of a hom ; Tipped. Ohs. 

■ *S3*"3 Act 24 Hen. VllI, c. 13 It shall be lefull for him 
to weare . . a home tipped or flewed with siluer. 

2. Of an anchor, etc. Having a flue; fluked, 
barbed. Only in comb., as aiie-Jlued, txuo-Jliied, adjs. 
Flue'-liaininer. [f. Flue d.-] A hammer 
used in flaring one edge of an iroil hoop to make it 
fit the bulge of the cask. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. I. 891/1. 
f Fltiellill (fi«ie-lin). Obs. Also 6 fluellyn(g, 
6-y fluellen. ■ [corruption of the Welsh name, 
Ilysiau Llewelyn j lit. ‘ Llewelyn’s herbs Cf. the 

proper name L’luellcn (= Llewelyn) in Shaks.] 

1. A name given to several species of Veronica 
or Speedwell, esp. V. officinalis. 

^ 1548 Turner blames of Herbs D. S.) 88 Veronica . , 
Is called in engUshe Fluellyn^. 1^97 Gerarde Herbal ii. 
cxcvii. (1633) 629 In welch it is called Fluellen. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vL 101 Betonica Pauli, or Pauls 
Betony. .or Fluellen. 1756 Watson in /V///. TroPis. 

Male Speedwell, or Fluellin, or True Paul’s Betony. 

2, Misapplied to Linana elatine and Z. spuria, 

1756 Sir J. Hiu,Rrit. Herbal 1x3 Fluellin. Elatine. The 

flower is small; it consists of a single petal. 1816-20 Green 
Univ. Herbal I. 108 Antirrhinum Elatine, Sharp-pointed 
Toad-flax, or Fluellin. .. Antirrhinum Spurium, Round- 
leaved Toad-flax or Fluellin. 1866 in Treas. Rot., 

Fluellite (fl«‘ebit). Min. [badly f. Fluorine 
after wavellile.] A rare flnoride of aluminium, 
found in minute white crystals. 

1824 Ann. Phil. VIII. 243 He nVollaston] is. .of opinion 
that these crystals belong to a distinct species [i.e. distinct 
from wavelUte], for which*he proposes the name of Fluellite. 
x86^VArrs Diet. Chem. II. 669. 

t Flu'ence. Obs. [a. F. Jluence, ad. 'L.fttcnlia, 
f. flnentem : see Fluent.] 

1. A flowing, a stream. 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad xvi. 224 That he first did cleanse 
With sulphur, then with fluences of sweetest water reuse, 

2. --a Fluency 2, 3, . 

1607 Hcyvvqod Fayre Mayde Exch. Wks. 1874 II. 56 The 
naturall fluence of myownewit. 1691 WoodWM. 0 .xon. 
II. 547 He wasesteemed a person, .of a ready fluence in 
discourse. 

Fluency (fl>?ensi). [ad. 'L.fluentia : see prec. 
and -ekcy.J The quality or state of flowing or 
being fluent. 

+ 1. Affluence, copiousness, abundance. Obs. 

■ a. 1623 Massinger Bondman it. in, Thou, Gracculo, 
Hast fluency of courage. 1638 G. Sandvs Paraphr. yob 
xii, i6' Those who grow old in fluency and ease, 1657 
Hawke Killing is M. 20 Fluency In teares. 1658 Osborn 
Jos. I Wks, (1673) 5** The Indies themselves would in time 
want fluency to feed so immense a prodigality. 1726 Brad- 
lev Gardening App. 23 This last operation IgrafSng} may 
be done when the sap is in its highest Fluencies, 

2. a« A smooth and easy flow; readiness, smooth- 
ness ; esp, with regard to speech, b. Absence of 
rigidity; ease, 

1636 Massinger Gt. Dk, Florence v. H, You are pleased 10 
show, sir. The fluency of your language, 1727 Pope Th. 
Var.Subj. in Ssvift's /k'X'y. (1755) II. i. 227 Tne common 
fluency of speech in many men. 1849 Lyttdn Caxtons i. v, 

I had learned to write with some fluency. 1852 Ld. Cockburn 
Jeffrey I. 363 AU his fluency of thought. 1878 J. W, Ebs- 
worth in Braithwait’s Strappado Introd. 27 The genuine 
sweetness and musical fluency of his best lyrics. 

3, Readiness of utterance, flow of words. 

1654 Evelyn Diary 2^ Aug., Dr. Collins, so .. celebrated 
for his fluency in the L.itin tongue. 18x4 DTsraeli 
Quarrels Auih. (1867)364 He indulged his satirical fluency 
on the scientific collectors, 1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 
293/1 The fluency and the personal adi-antages of the 
young orator. 

Fluent (fl/7’ent), 'a. and sb. . Also 6-7 fluout. 
[ad. 'L.Jluent-cm, pr. pplc. of fittere to flow.] 

A.' adj. 

1. That flows, flowing. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 304 Whatsoeuer [water] is 
moueably fluent, U lesse.subiect to poyson then that which 
Standith 'still. xfiZ\te. Bonefsblerc, ComPit. viii, 272 Liga- 
tures. .seem to..impen the fluent bloud. 2719 D’URrr.v 
Pills(,^Z^1t) III. 97 Into a fluent stream she leapt. 1854 yml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XV, 11, 4x5 Streams which are permanent 
or fluent all the year. • x^3 Harper's Mag, LXXXVI. 
815/2 The metal, .came fluent from the crucible. 

D. transf. and Jig. ; esp, of things compared to 
a' stream or to the tide. 

1642 H. ^loRE Song of Soul M. u, nr, xxvi, Things that be 
fluent, 'As flitting time, by her be straight retent Unio one 
point. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. P, ccxxviii, Yet 
Crouded Strength stifles the fluent Course Of many Glories. 
2729 Savage iPanderer iii. 6 The sloping Sun To Ocean’s 
Verge, his fluent Course has run. 2842 De Quincey Cicero 
Wks. VI. 227 The fluent intercourse with this island. 1854 
J.' S. C. Abbott Napoleon (2855) II. xxvii. 502 Masses 
of cavalry, in fluent and refluent surges, trampled into the 
bloody mire the 'dying and the dead. ^ 

t c. Flowing readily as a consequence or in- 
ference. Obs. . ' ’ 

16x9 W, ScLATER Expos. I Thess. 244 In ancient Diuinitie j 
the inference wa.s fluent. Ibid. 567 See if from the fact of j 
God, mentioned by the Apostle, it runnes not as fluent. J 


2 . Having the property- or capacity of flowing 
easily; ready to. flow; fluid, liquid. Of a painter: 
Producing a fluid or liquid effect. 

j8oi R. JOHNSON 4* Commw. (1611) 5 The people 

of the South haue their bloud thinne and fluent, a 1626 
Bacon Physiol, .Rem. Wks. 1857 III. 814 When it is 
not malleable, but yet is not fluent, . but stupified. 
*686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Chym. 11. xiii. (ed. 3) 
523 This fermentation subtilizes ..the viscous parts., 
turns them into a thin fluent liquid. ,2822 Examiner 
347/2 Backhuysen is often htavy in his shadows, but admir- 
ably fluent in the representation of ^vater and air. 1 8 44 
JIrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850.1. 77 The 
broad, fluent strata of pure atr. 1877 Dixon Diana, Lady 
Lyle I; iii. iii. 190 A fairy pool of water lies, fluent and 
opalesque, under an amber slab. 

b, fig, and of non-material things : Fluid, liable 
to change ; not stable; fixed, or rigid. 

2648 W. MouNTAGun Devout Ess. vi. § 2. 57 While the 
matter of worldly goods remaineth fluent and transitory. 
160X Kay Creation 33 Motion ^being a fluent thing. 2824 
WoRDSw. Excursion xv. 733 His quick hand bestowed On 
fluent operations a fixed. shape.^ 2852 Helps Comp.Solit. 
X. 168 The general body of opinion is veiy fluent. 1872 
M. Collins Two Plunges for Pearl L.J96 English society 
is curiously fluent. 

3. transf. a. • Of hair : Growing in abundant 
quantity and falling in graceful curves; flowing. 

1607 TotSELL Four-f. Beasts 566 Any one whose haires 
are too fluent and abundant, x866 G. aIeredith Vitioria 
\, A fluent black moustache ran with the curve of the upper 
Jip. 2872 Tennyson Gareth ^ Lyneite 454 Broad brows 
and fair, a fluent hair and fine. 

b. Moving easily or gracefully; not stiff or rigid. 
2869 Blackmore Lorua D. x, I never had dreamed of 
such delicate motion, fluent and graceful. 

+ 4. Flowing freely or abundantly. Also, abound- 
ing in. Obs. 

2590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtidg.) 98/1 Those fluent 
springs of your lamenting tears. 2622 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. 
viJ. xjj. § JO. 222 Destitute of vertue and fluent in vice. 
2639 Daniel Ecclus. xliii. 53 A Cloud, swolne w*** a fluent 
raine. ^2682 J. Collins Making of Salt in Eug. 2 At 
Namptwich they have one Pit within the Town, and two 
without, sufficient to serve the Fourth pari of the Nation, 
the Br^me being so fluent;. 

b. Giving frfeely, generous. Obs, exc. dial. 

2603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. (Grosart.) 6/x A sonne . . 
bound . . through the fluent bounty of a Father’s loue. 2639 
Saltmarshe Policy 237 If you bee fluent in one kinde. bee 
sparing in another. 1887 .S', Chesh. Gloss,, Fluent, liberal 
».as ‘fluent i’ givin’. 

5. Of speech, style, etc.: Flowing easily and 
readily from the tongue or pen, 

^ 2625 Bacon Ess., Youth 4* Age (.^rb.) 263 Such as is 
a fluent and Luxuriant Speech. 2660 Wood Life (O.xf. 
Hist. Soc.) I. 360 Their fluent praying and preaching. 
2670-x Narborouch yml, in Aic. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (2711) 
70 Their Language is much in the Throat, and not very 
fluent, but uttered with good deliberation. 2728 Pope 
pzinc. HI. 197 How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue I 
2828 DTsraeli Chas, I, I. ii. 22 The pain which conversation 
occasions him whose sweeh is not fluent. 2B66 Geo. Eliot 
F, Holt (1868) 63 A sou voice with a clear fluent utterance. 

b. Of a speaker, etc. : Ready in the use of words, 
able to express oneself readily and easily in speech 
or writing. . ' 

2589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. 119 Rhetoficall I am'not 
with a fluant tongue to ster. 2610 Hcywood Cold. Age 1. i.' 
Wks. (1874) HI. s Fluent Mercury Speakes from my tongue. 
277,7 Pope Hor. Epist, ir. i. 279 Fluent Shakespear scarce 
effac’d a line. 27B4 Cowper Task iv. lo His fluent quill. 
2832 Ht, Martineau Ireland i; 6 Fluent story-tellers. 
2882 Farrar in Coutemp. Rev, 807 As a speaker . . Dean 
Stanley Avas by no means fluent. 

6 . Math. In thedoctrine effluxions: Continuously 
increasing or decreasing by an infinitesimal quantity. 

1734 Berkeley Analyst § 45 Wks. 1871 III, 287 Each 
foregoing is a fluent quantity having the following one for 
its fluxion, 2807 Hutton Course Math. II. 276 Suppose 
the right line jun to move., continually parallel to itself,, so 
as to generate the fluent or flowing rectangle abqp, 
trajisJ. 2844 Gladstone Glean. (2874) V, ii. 83 The 
Church, .might be eliminated like a constant quantity from 
among those fluent materials with which historj’is conversant. 

B. sb. 


- t.l. A stream,, a current of water. Obs. 

[In the first two quots. strictly a distjnet word ad. I. 
ffucHi-raii.l . ^ 

2598 Yonc Diana 308 The fertill fields, which the great 
riuer Duerus with his cristalline fluents doth water. 2616 
Chapman Homer's Hymn to Yenus 378 At the fluents of 
the Ocean Nere Earths extreame bounds. *70$ J- Philips 
Blenheim 239 Their hands, that .sed’lous strive To cut the 
outrageous fluent. 

2. Afatk. The variable quantity in fluxions which 
is continually increasing or decreasing, 

2706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Mathescos 226 Hence the 
Celerity of the Motion is. .called Fluxion, and the Quamity 
generated -Fluent. zSjg'G. Peacock P/eJo Fluxional Cal- 
culus 23 Where the fluent or Integral is expressed by an 
algebraic function. 2878 W^K. Clifford Dynamic it. 62. 

o. nencc‘use. Something fluent or liable to 
change. 

1836 Coleridge Lit. Rem. II. 3p9 J’j’® He 

fluent, is less than the permanent which he is to gu. 
is the temporary and mutable mean. . 

tFlue-ntial, JIM/,. -Obs. 

Cf. exponential.} Of or pertaining to 
1784 Waring in Phil. Trans. fluxion of-f. 

is either an algebraic.nl, exponential ^ 

2807 Hutton Course Math. ll. 302 Dcnit, 
the general fluential equation. 
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riueiitly (flw'entli), [f. Fluekt a, + 

-LY-.] In a fluent manner; with easy and 
ready flow of words. 

16x3 Tourkeur P, Henry 147 His aptnesse fluentlyappcares 
In ev'riesoaldier's grie£ x6zz W. Sclater Tythes (1623) 169 
Conclusions fluently deduced there from. 16^ W. Moukta- 
o\jE. Devout £s5. xL § 2 133 When this humour of Medisance 
springeth in the head of the company, it runnes fluently into 
the lesse noble parts. az66i Fuller IVorihtes (1840) III. 
^05 He fluently could speak many. .modem tongues. 1732 
Berkeley 1 . 1 2 Perceiving that Euphranor heard 

him with respect, he proceeded very fluently. 1839 Fraser’s 
Ma^. XX. 668 She [a shi^j swims along calmly and fluently. 
1874 Green Hist. vi. § 4. 301 Elizabeth, .spoke French 

and Italian as fluently as English. 1875 Jowett_ Plato 
(ed. 2) HI. 221 Thrasymachus made all these admissions, 
not fluently.. but with extreme reluctance. 

+nu*eiltness. Obs.rare, [f. asprec. + -NESs,] 
The qnality of being fluent; fluency. 

X652 CoTTERELL Cassaiidra i. v. (1676) 469 The usual 
fluentnesse of his expression. 1654 W. Mountague Devout 
Ess. V. § 96 The fluentness and consistencies of time 

has not this inconvenience, to deny us the taking a dimension 
of it. 1706 in Phillips Ced. Kersey). 1721 in Bailey. 

Fluey (fl»i)j Obs. exc. dial. [prob. f. Flue 
ff.2 (which however is later in ourquots.) + -y1 .] = 
Flue a.2 

X552 Raynalde Birth Mankytide i. viii. 13 a, The sede 
and sparme (of women is] weake, fluy, cold, and moyste, 
and of no greate fyrmytie. 1876 Surrey Provincialisws 
(E.D.S.), Fluey, of a weak delicate constitution..! have 
never heard the word applied except to animals. 

Fluey (fl/7*i),tr.2 £f. Fldxj^. 2 -f--!* 1.] Covered 
with flue. 

i86x Dickens Gt. Expect, x.xii, I went upon ’Change, and 
I saw fluey men silting there under the bills about shipping. 
1862 — Somebody's Lv.^age 4/2, I had the Luggage out 
within a day or two . . It was all very dusty and fluey. 
Fluff (flz'Oi [^PP* connected with Flue 
sb .^ ; perh. an onomatopoiic modification of that 
word, imitating the action of puffing away some light 
substance ; cf. Fluff j 3.2 and An OE. *Jiug., 
Jluh, f. root of Fly would, however, ifit existed, 
account for both words ; cf. LG. Jlog fine. 
Not in Johnson or Todd.] 

1. Light, feathery, flocculent stuff, such as the 
downy particles that separate from dressed wool. 

X790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Fluff, down. The fluff 
of a peach. Kent. 18x8 J. Brown Psyche 171 Some fluff 
upon his cousin's cape. axZz$ Forqy Fee. E. Anglia, 
J'luff, any light, flying, downy, gossamer-like stuff. x88o 
Ho\vells Undisc. Country xii, 173 A little fluff under the 
bed or a spot on the floor would have been a comfort to 
her. 

b. The soft fur of a rabbit or other animal. 

1883 F. C. Gould in Leisure Hour 613/2 They sneaked 
back, .with rabbits' fluff in their iaws. 

C. ?Soft feathery material for dress. 

1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 1, iv, If this Prince of fluff and 
feather come To u’oo you. 

2. a. A soft, downy mass or bunch. 

X862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) III. 127 Larks come with 
feathers all in a fluff. 1885 E, Garrett At any Cost xv. 
277 A young woman, .with a fluff of golden h.iir about her 
face, 289X T. Hardy Tess fl. 27 All this fluff of muslin 
about you. 

b. Something do^vny and feathery, 

1870 Lowell .y/mO* /KiW. (1886)46 Tiny fluffs of feathered 
life. xMS T, Gray in Encycl. Brit, XXIII. 129 Sometimes 
he [Edison] used what he describes as a fluff, that is, a little 
brush of silk fibre. 

3. slang, a. On railways (see quots.) ; b. Thealr. 
‘ ** Lines’^ half learned and imperfectly delivered’ 
(Farmer). 

1874 Diet., Fluff, railway ticket clerks* slang for 

hhort change given by them. The profits thus accruing are 
called ‘fluffings*, and the practice Is known as ‘fluffing*. 
2890 Star 27 J.an. 2/4 Many porters on this line are but 
gelling yr. per week, and with regard to ‘ tips or, as we 
s.ay‘ fluff' — well [etc.]. 1891 JKorW 3 June a8/x Even as 
seen through a veil of ‘fluff*, the burlesque is irresistibly 
amusing. 

Flnff (flpf), Sc. and north, dial, [see Fluff 
t'.2] A puff; a quick, short blast, a whiff; a slight 
explosion, lit, and^?*. 

1819 RcNKin .y/. Patrick III, i. 31 I’m sure an ye wama 
.T fish or something svar, ya could never a’ kcepit ae fluff o' 
breath in the body o’ ye in anealh the loch. X871 C, Gibbon 
Lack of^ Gold x, VouMI see how cozily wc’Il blaze together 
to a white ash, and go off at the same minute with a fluff of 
affection, /bid. xviii, The nuts leapt off with a * fluff'. 

b. Comb., as fluff-gib, a squib, * explosion of 
gunpowder’ (Jam.). 

1818 Scott Fob Boy xxxi,'\M’ fighting, and flashes, and 
fluff-gilis. 

Fluff (fipf ), [f. Fluff 

1. irans, Leather-tnanuf. (See quol^ Cf. Burr v. 

xBSa pATos in Encyel. Brit. XIV, 3S7/1 *^6 flesh side is 

whilcncd or fluffed. 

2. To make into fluff, pick into oakum. 

1892 /’all Mall C, 14 Mar. 2/2 Looking up from the rope 
I was fluffing. 

3. To sliakc cut or ttf into a soft mass like fluff. 
Also red, (of a bird) ; To shake or puff out its 
feathers. 

xS 95 l.AnY BRA’isr\' The Tr.sdes tyr The * Tohnnj'Crov.'s* 
..fluff and plume and dutt themselves without cessation. 
xBa5 O. T, MtLLi.ft in Harpers Mn^, Mar. 599 He (a hird] 
flutl* himself out hiioa ball. 28S7 /’crrAV/Z/c 1x858)265 Tlie 


young ladies showed off the silky satins. .then fluffed them 
up into a kind of p>7aniid. 1893 S, Grand Heavenly 
Tv.nns (1894) 279 She. .fluffed her hair out till her head 
seemed pre^leroosly large. 

4. intr. a. To move or float softly like fluff, b. 
To settle datvn like a ball or mass of fluff. 

1872 O. W. Holmes Poet BreaJef-t. ilL (1885) 60 She 
gave the music-stool a ttidrl or two and fluffed down on to it 
like a xvhirl of soapsuds in a hand-basin. x888 W. _C.’ 
Russell Death Ship HI, 221 ’Twas a, .fog, .fluffing thick 
and soft as feathers about the ship. 

5. Slang, a. Fluff ill (see qnot. 1859). b. (of 
railway booking-clerks) To give short change, c. 
To disconcert, ‘floor’ (a public speaker); (cf. 
Fldfp zi.^ 1 a). &. {r/tealr.) To blunder one’s 
part. 

i8S9 Slan^. Diet.. Fluff it, a term of disapprobation 
Implying ‘ tm:e it away, I don't want it*. 1884 G. Moore 
Muuwurs JFi/e xx. aB6 Mortimer W'as drunk, did not 
know his w-ords, and svent ‘ fluffing * all over the shop. 

Fluff (flof), Sc. [belongs to Fluff sb.^ ; 
of onomatopoeic origin.] 

L a. irans. To knock out of breath; to cause to 
pant. Only in fass, b. intr. To puff, pant. c. 
To make a fuss. 

1790 Shirrefs Poems 21 But yet, nae ferly gin I’m fluff’d. 
18x3 Hogg Queen’s Wake 72 \Vc borit the breiste of the 
bursting swale, Or fluffit i* the flotyng faem. 1889 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Thro* the Long; Nights, ii. i. 310 She had 
often fluffed and fumed to Anne over that provision of her 
father’s wilL 

2. trails. To make (gunpowder) ignite and go 
off. Also to Jltiffin the pan. Cf. Flash v. 5 c. 

1823 Jamieso^ To Jluff porvder, to bum gunpowder; 
to make it fly off, S. 1855 Ocilvic Suppi., Fluffed i* the 
pan, burned priming without firing the barrel of the gun or 
pistol (Scotch]. 

Flu^ffiness. [f. Fluffy a. -i- -ness.] The 
quality of being fluffy, in various senses. 

x86o Dickens Uncornrn. Trav. vi, An air of mingled 
fluffiness and heeltaps. 2879 Saia Paris herself agavt 
(1880) II. X. 145 The old beaver hat, remarkable .. for its 
fluffiness of texture. x886 Fun 4 Aug. 44/2 A,, clerical- 
looking young man, charged -with fiuffiness in a public 
conveyance, said he was sober as a judge when taken into 
custody. x8p3 Farmer Slang, Fluffiness 2 (theatrical), the 
trick, or habit, of forgetting words. 

Fluffing (fln fiq), vbl. sb, [f. Fluff + -ing^.] 
The action of the vb. Fluff; attrib, in fluffing 
machine, wheel (see Fluff i). 

1885 C. T, Davis Manuf. Leather 550 Leather Fluffing 
and Grounding Machines. 1886 Harris Techn. Diet. Fire 
Insurance, Flufling Wheels , skins have all roughnesses 
removed by bemg stretched against fine emery-cloth wheels, 
revolving at a high speed. 

Fluffy (fl^*fi)> [f. Fluff -f - t.i] 

1. Consisting of or resembling fluff; of soft, 
downy texture. 

1825 Jamieson, Flufff, applied to any powdery substance 
that can be easilj'put in motion or blown away; astoasbes, 
hair-powder, meal, &c. x86o Thackeray Lovcl ii, A great 
hulking Bluecoat boy, with fluffy whiskers. 1863 hliss 
Braddon Eleanor^s Viet. I. v. xo6 The fluffy worsted 
curtains were^ drawn. x88j R, N. Carey Uncle Max xHi. 
103 [She] buried her face in a very fluffy little muff, 

b. Of timber ; (see quot.). 

x888 Lockivoods Diet. Mech. Engin., Timber is said to be 
fluffy when the sawdust is stringy, and moist and greasy 
instead of granular and sharp. 

2. Of persons: Covered with fluff. Of plants 
and animals; Covered with down, soft hairs, 
feathers, or fur; downy. 

1848 Dickens Dotnbey lix, Fluffy and snuffy strangers. 
1856 F. E. Paget Dtvlei OivUt., 110, That dreary-looking 
man, with a fluffy effect about his head, as though it were 
sprinkled with the contents of a pillow. 1862 H. Marrvat 
Year in Sweden I, 75 The road-side bright with the fluffy 
blue .anemone. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Rcsid. in Georgia 259 
These poor little fluffy thint^ [rabbits]. 1870 Hesda 
Strctton Needle's Eye 1. 245 The fluffy yellow chickens. 

3. Slang, a. Drunk and inc.apable (see quot. 
1SS6 S.V. Floffikess). b. 7 'heatr. Liable to 
forget one’s ‘lines’* 

1885 Referee 26 July flz One or two others were . . what 
actors call fluffyin their lines. 2893 Pall Mall C. Z7 Jan. 
7/2 i^ter the chorus is perfect, the principals are ‘fluffy’, 
especially when the principals are fasmonaole amateurs. 

4. quasi-rA A fluffy animal* 

1889 Daily Nezvs 23 Oct. 7/1 Strictly .smooth haired 
creatures are at a disadvantage among the fluffies. 

Flugelman,Flught; seeFucLEMiVN, Flucht. 
Fliilit, obs. form of Flight. 

•fFluTble, rt. Ohs, [ad. L. type *flnxbiUis, f, 
flucre to flow.] Capable of flowing, fluid. 

1576 T. Newton tr. Lernnie’s Touchstone t. iv, 26 b, Seede 
..is..movsie, fliiible and liquide. 1605 Timme Querxit. 1. 
XV. 70 The spiritual and fluibic parts (of the body]. 16x3 
PunciiAS PUgrimage v. xiii. 5x0 'l*hc sea being a litjutu 
fluibic bodie. 1683 Pettus F/etaMin, 2. 11. xxxi-ii. 299 This 
FIuss or fluibic Composition maketh the scoria's deft. 

Fluid (fl/7'id), a. and jA Also 7 ffuldo. [a. Fr. 
fluide, ad. 'L.fluid’US, f. fluHre to flow ; sec -ID.] 
A. adj, 

1. Having the property of flowing; consisting of 
particles that move freely among themselves, so as 
to give way before the slightest pressure. (A 
general term including both gaseous and liquid 
substances.) 


1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1361 To. .presse together 
that which of the owne nature is fluid and runneth out. 
1638 Wilkins Neiv World i. xii, (1640) 178 The appearance 
of the milky way dos not arise from some fiuider parts of 
the heaven (as he supposes). 1667 Milton P. L. \i. 340 
Spirits..Cannot..mortal wound Receive, no more then can 
the fluid air. x7xx Pope Temp. Fame 447 Thro’ undulating 
air the sounds arc sent, And spread o’er all the fluid element 
2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 313 The salt fuses readily, 
and runs verj' fluid. 2843 Darwin Foy. Nat. xxL (1835) 
493 Masses of lava have been shot through the air whilst 
fluid. 

b. flg. and of non-physical things : Flowing or 
moving readily ; not solid or rigid ; not fixed, firm, 
or stable. 

2642 H. More Song of Sard i. ii, iv, So fluid chance is set 
its certain bound, x^z Ca\’e Prirn. Chr. ir. ii. (1673) 31 
The fluid and transitory condition of man’s life. 2719 
De Foe Crusoe II. i. 290 The French, whose Temper is 
allowed to be more volatile and their Spirits more fluid 
than in other Nations. 2873 M, Arnold Lit. ^ Dogma 
(1876) p. XV, The language of the Bible is fluid, passing, and 
literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific. 1885 Ae^emy 
6 Tune 400/1 A time when the Evangelical tradition was 
still fluid. 

2. Of speech, etc. : Flowing easily and clearly, 
f Of a speaker : Fluent. 

2691 Wood Ath. Oxon, (iSrs) II. 219 He [Edmund 
Bunney] was the most fluid preacher in the reign of 
qu. Elizabeth, for he seldom or never studied for what he was 
to deliver, but would preach and pray extempore. rX7Sg 
Gibbon Mem. Misc. Wks. 1796 I. 250 Monsignor Stonor .. 
discovers much venom in the fluid and neivous style of 
Gibbon. 

B. sb. 

1. A substance whose particles move freely among 
themselves, so as to give way before the slightest 


pressure. 

Fluids are divided Into liquids, which are incompletely 
elastic, and gases, which are completely so. 

x66r Boyle Spring of Air 2. iv, (1682) 20 The air being 
a fluid, afjzt Keill Maupertuis' Diss. iii. (t^ 4 ) *9 
Descartes to account for the Revolutions of the Planets 
around the Sun, supposes them imerged in a Fluid,' which 
[etc.]. 2807 Med, fml. XVII. 275 From the be 
swallowed fluids with difficulty, 28x3 Sir H Davy Agric. 
Chem. i. (1814) 23 Mr. Cavendish made the grand discovery 
that it [whaler] was composed of two elastic fluids creases. 
2882 Minchin Unipl, Kinemat, vi. heading, Kinematics of 
Fluids. 

b. spec. Any liquid constituent or secretion of 
the body (or of a plant). 

2704 F, Fuller Med. Gy run. Pref., Moderate exerris^vlll 
enrich the Fluids. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 255 They 
. .act strongly both on the Fluids and Solias. 1804 Kniciit 
in Phil, I'rans. 166 Gravitation will act on the fluid 
descending from the leaves. 1B31 R. Knox CloquePs Anat. 
3 The fluids constitute the greater part of the organs. ^:844 
Hoblvn Diet. Med., Fluid ofCotunnius, a thin gelatinous 
fluid, found in the bony cavities of the labyrinth of the ear. 
1878 L.P. Meredith TeeiltA^ They decay on account of the 
bad condition of the fluids of the mouth. 

2. One of several subtle, imponderable^ albper* 
v.iding substances, whose existence has been assumed 
to account for the phenomena of heat, magnetism, 
and electricity. 

1750 Franklin Lett. ^Vks. 3840 V. 246 The p.'irlicles of 
the electrical fluid. *832 Nat. Philos., Magnetism iv. f * 5 ^* 
36 (Useful Knowl, Soc.) The supposition, that its phenomena 
are occasioned by the agency of two magnetic 
residing in the particles of iron . . They have been de- 
nominated respectively the Austral and Boreal fluids, xwt 
Maxwell ffMagn. I. 39 In most expositions of this 

theory' the two electricities are called ‘Fluids'. 

3. Comb, as fluid-containing adj. ; also fluid 
compass, lens (see quots.). 

*753 N. ToKRxKuaNon-NattfralsyoThe Fluid-containing 
Vessels, x^q Sm\tii SailoFs Word-bk., Fluid com/ass, 
that in whicn the card revolves in its bowl floated by 
alcohol. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech. I. 891/1 Fluid-Unsfl'M 
in which a liquid is imprisoned between circular glass disks 
of the required curv'atures. 

Fluid, obs. Sc. form of Flood. 

Plnidal (/i«-ida!), a. GVi>/. [f. Fx.wdj^.+'AI'.] 
Of or resembling a fluid : (see quots.). 

1879 Dana Man. Geol, (ed. 3) 63 Igneous rocks sometimes 
exhibit under the microscope a fluldal texture; th.at is, the 
material.. shows wavy lines or bands, which arecvidcnceof 
a former fluid slate, and of movement or flowing when in 
that slate. 1803 Geikic Geol. (ed. 5) 100 Streaked (structure] 
..conspicuously shown by the lines of^flow in viirMus 
rocks (flow-structure, fluxion-structure, fluidal-slructure). 

Fluidic (n«|i*dik). a. [f. as prec. + -ic* Cf. 
Y.fluidique (sense 2).] 


1. Of the nature of a fluid. , , 

2^3 Wincuell World-life ii. ii. S 6. 242 

fluidic condition .. impresses more important results on tnc 
life-history of satellites. « 

2. Spiritualism. Of or belonging to a supposed 

supersensible ‘double* (of ‘fluid* or cthcrctil con- 
sistence) possessed by every being. , 

2877 Blavatsky Isis Uns’eiled 1 . i. 23 The A^^tral Soul, or 
the inner, fluidic body. 2882 Mabel Collins 
X79 The fluidic atmosphere which pa*kses from one numa 
being to another, xi&y H. S. Otcorr tr. A. d/Asstetfl 
Posth. Humanity vf. 103 Besides Its exterior 
form, the human body possesses an interior and lUtioi- 
form, moulded after tlic former. 

So Plal’dlform a. {V'.fluidi/ormc.'l 

2887 H. S. Olcott tr. A. D'Atsier's Posth. Hunuxr.ityfl. 
63 Tne existence of a plexus of fluidiforin capUhanes 
nccling the plianlom with the body from which it cmanaici 



FLUIDIFY. 
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FLUME. 


Fluidify v. [f. as prec. +-(i)rT.] 

irans, -To make fluid. 

1851-9 Darvs'in in Matu Set. Enq, 283 Granite rocks which 
have been fluidified. 1859 Todd Cyct. Anai. V. 280/2 This 
fluid condenses, fluidifies the respiratory gases in iransiUi. 
Hence rini'dified fpl. a. ; also Fltildifica’tion, 
the action of making fluid ; Plui’difier, an agent 
that fluidifies. 

1837 S. Smith Philos. Health 11 . x. 161 It., needs no 
apparatus for the . . fluidification of its food. 184s Darwin 
Geol. Observ. ii.xiv. (1&76) 500 The fluidified granite. , 1876 
Bartholow il/a/. Med. (1879) 235 The alvine dejections., 
consist at first of fluidified faeces. 1876 Garrod Treat. 
Gout {td. 3)407 Bicarbonate of soda.. causes a species of 
solution of the blood, and hence medicines of this class 
have been called fluidifiers. 

Fluidism (fifiddiz'm). [f, as prec. + -issi.] 

1 . The theory which refers all diseases to the state 
of the fluids in the body. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 416/1 The less shall wc feel 
inclined to admit the exclusive claims either of fluidism or 
solidism. x86o Worcester, Fluidism, the doctrine of those 
who refer all diseases to alterations of the fluids of the body. 

2 . Spiritualism. The hypothesis of the existence 
of supersensible ‘fluidic’ bodies (see Fluidio 2). 

So riu'idist [see -ist], one who supports the 
hypothesis of fluidism (in either sense). 

1888 Amer. ^ml. Psychol. I. 500 All such facts favor the 
fluidists. 

Fluidity (flt/ii‘diti), [f. Fluid a. + -ity. Cf. 

Y.JluidUS,\ 

1 . The quality or condition of being fluid. 

1605T1MME Quersit. i. iv. D b, Sulphur, .with his humidity, 

softnesse, and fluidity or passablenes, 1667 Phil. Trans. 
II. 491 A too great fluidity of the bloud. . may cause death. 
X7/|4 Berkeley Siris § 60 Being good against too great 
fluidity as a balsamic. 1827 Faraday Chan. Manip. xv. 
359 The cement should be heated to fluidity. 1858 Greener 
Gttnnery 261 The immense resistance which the fluidity of 
the air offered to projectiles. X869 Phillips Vesnv. iv, 107 
A stream of lava of remarkable fluidity, 
b. Jig. and of non-physical things. 

1824 Galt Rotkelan II, iv. iii. ji6 If Ralph Hanslap had 
any fluidity of mind. 1873 Conittnp. Rev. XXII. 794 The 
remarkable diffusion and fluidity of these distinctively 
Semitic;names of God. x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Paston 
Carezuiii, He. .ridiculed the fossiUzation of Torjfism equally 
with the fluidity of Radicalism. xSga Speaker-^ Sept 294/^ 
The fluidity and informality of the Church's prime. 

2 , Of speech, literazy composition, etc.: The 
quality of flowing easily and clearly. 

^ 1603^ Florio Montaigne i. x.xxvi. 115 First a blithe and 
ingenious fluiditie [F« Jlttiditi], then a quaint<wlttie and 
louie conceit. 1822 Nezv Monthly Mag. VI. 441 Singing 
with .. sweetness and fluidity. i88a Swinburne Study 
Shahs, ii. (ed. 2) 91 There is the same comparative tenuity 
and fluidity of verse. 1883 Nation (N. Y.) 29 Nov. 446/3 
The letters [of Mme. de R^musat] . . have much grace, 
much fluidity of thought, and of expression. 

Z^ui^ze (flt 7 ‘iddiz), v. [f. Fluid + -ize.] irans. 
To convert into a fluid ; to fluidify. 
z8ss in Clarke Diet. 

FlTl*idlyy adv. rare. [see-LT^,] Inafluid manner, 
1678 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) IL 419 If they see a man 
talk seriously they talk fluidly nonsense. 1690 tr. Plutarch's 
Mor. HI. VIII. 15 This being fluidly disposed did run into 
those places which were hollow. 

t Flu*idness. Obs. [see -ness.] The state 
or quality of being fluid; fluidity, lit. and Jig. 

1626 Donne Sertn. Ixxx. 8x7 The fluidnesse, the transilori- 
nesse of all such temporall things. 1647 H. More Song 0/ 
Soul Notes 388 The fluidnesse of the Planetary heavens 
is acknowledged. 1670 W, Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 137 The 
eucrasy & fiuidness. .of this balsamick ferment. 

•j* Flu'ish, a. Ohs. In 5 flewisehe, [f. Flue 
a. +-IBH.] Somewhat weak or drooping. Of the 
countenance : Haggard, melancholy. 

CZ460 J, Russell Bk, Nurture 777 With a flewLsche 
countenaunce. 1674 Ray N. C. Words, Fluish, fluid, 
wa[slhy, tender, weak. 

Fluit, obs. form of Flute, 

Fluitant (flwntant), a. rare. [ad. L. Jluitant- 
em, pr. pple. of Jluifdre freq. of Jlu?re to flow.] 
Floating. 

1676 H. More Remarks 54 That the fluitant parts of the 
Air in this more subtle fluid may yield to inotion every 
waj'. 1889 Cent, Diet., Fluitant, in hot., floating. 

Fluke (fl^k), Forms : 1-2 floe, flooc, 5-6 
floke, (5 flewke,) 6-9 flook(e, 6--7fiouk(e, (6 Sc. 
•fluike), 8-9 fleuk, flowk, (8 dial, fleak, fluck, 9 
dial, fluik), 4- fluke. \OY..Jl 6 c str. (of uncertain 
gender), cognate with O^.Jldke wk, masc. ; related 
■ by ablaut to Gtv.Jlack fiat.] 

1 . A flat fish, esp. the common flounder, Pleura- 
necies Plesus. 

<1700 Epinal Gloss. 802 Platisa, flooc. rtxooo ^lfric 
CoUog. in Wr.-Wulcker 94 Fage and floe and lopystraii and 
fela swylces. X4.. Nom. ibid. 705 Hie pelanius, a flewke. 
X478 Botoner Itin, (Nasmith 1778) 291 Homines possunt 
piscare . . de flokes. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 55 And thou 
cut the lyuer [of a rotten shepe] therin wylbe lytell qmcknes 
lyke flokes. 1602 Carew Cornwall 106 b, Wry-mouthed 
blooke. .X744 Preston in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 61/2 In the 
Seathey catch. .Flukes, Trouts, S:c. 1790 Mrs. A.Wheeler 
Westmtd. Dial. 28 I’ll gie the a Fleak an a Ppt-ful a Saur 
Milk. x8x9 Scott Aniiq. xi, I'll bid you a shifling for the 
fluke and the cock-padle. 
b. as a type of flatness. 

?riX4oo Morte Ar/h. 10S8 Flalt mowthede as a fluke. 


ax6o5 Montgomerie Flyting m. Polwart nr I’s fell thee 
like a fluike, flatUngs on the flure. 1804 R. Anderson 
Cuntberld. BalL 106 Her feet flat and braid, as big fluiks. 

C. j/tf«^.=FLAT 13. 

x8o4 Sporting Mag. XXIII, 201 The unguarded flukes, 
whom they can inveigle to play. 

2 . A parasitic trematoidworm, of several species, 
found esp. in the livers of sheep, so called from its 
resemblance to a fluke or flounder. 

[Cf. quot, 1523 in sense 1.] x668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. 
v. § 2. 123 Insects., whose shape doth somewhat resemble 
a Flounder, found, .in. .the liver of several of the Ruminant 
kind., Fluke. 1755 Kicholls in Phil, Trans. XLIX. 247 
A small flat worm, resembling asole.. is found in the gall- 
duct, by the butchers term'd flooks. 1845 Budd Dis, Liver 
399 Fourteen flukes were found.. in the duodenum of a 
Lascar. 18^ in Ckamb. Jml. 3 May 278/2. 

3 . A variety of kidney potato, perh, so called 
from its shape. 

1868 N. 4 Q. Ser. iv. I. loow 1874 E. H. Ruddock Text- 
hk. Mod. Med. {X893) 38 The best sorts [of potatoes] are . . 
the Forty-fold, and the Fluke. 2884 in ChesJu Gloss, 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. (sense 2), 
as Jluhe-disease, -ivonn ; b.' instrumental (sense 2), 
as Jluhe-inJesied adj. ; c. similative (sense i), as 
Jluke-tnouihed adj. Also fluke-rake, a rake with 
triangular prongs used for taking flukes; fluke- 
wort (see quot. 1861). 

1884 Chamb. yry//. 3 May 278/r This disease — Liver-fluke, 
*FIuke Disease, Liver-rot, as it is variously termed. Ibid. 
278/2 The bodies of *^fluke-infested sheep, f 0:1400 Marie 
Arth. 2780 Thow wenes for to flay us, *filoke-mouthed 
schrewe. 1766 Brookes Art Angling 85 In the hot 
Months, there are great Quantities caught with the *Fluke- 
Rake. 1794-6 E. Darwin Eoort. (i8oi) IV. 250 When 
the *fleuk-worm is preying on the substance of their livers. 
x8oa Bingley Aninu Biog. (1813) HI. 395 Fluke-worms are 
oftentimes very numerous in the viscera of quadrupeds. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal. 11. exHii. § 3.424 In Northfolke it 
[\Vater Pennywoortl is called *Frowkwoort. x86x Mrs. 
Lankester Wild Flowers 61 Marsh Pennywort, .is also 
known as. .Fluke- wort, and Sheep's-bane. These. .names 
it has obtained on account of its being supposed to produce 
the rot.. in animats that feed upon it. 

Flttlce (Awk), jA- Forms: 6-8 flook(e, 6 
Sc. fluik, 7 flotike, (flouck), 8- fluke, [of un- 
certain origin ; possibly a transferred use of Fluke 
jAI, from resemblance of shape; c(. the inadmissible 
suggestion in the following quot. 

x886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log x. 200 The name 
‘ fluke ’ or ‘ flowk ' well expresses the shape of the flounder, 
which Is that of the fluke of an old-fashioned anchor- 
See also Flue sb .3 2.] 

1 . One of ‘ the broad triangular plates of iron on 
each arm of the anchor, inside the bills or extreme 
points, which, having entered the ground, hold the 
ship ’ (Admiral Smyth). 

xs6x Eden Arte Nauig, Aiijb, The Thirreni founde 
the vse of the anker of one graspe or flooke, 1600 Holland 
Livy xxxvir. xxx. 062 Her owne anker, which by one of 
the floukes tooke rast hold. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 115 All Hands haul’d which weigh’d the 
Grapenel, but' streighten’d one of the Flukes. 2864 Tenny- 
son En. Ard, 18 Among the waste and lumber of the 
shore,. Anchors of rusty fluke. 

b. The barbed head of a lance, arrow, etc. Cf. 
Fluked 1629. Also U.S. ‘one of the barbs of a 
harpoon or toggle-iron; a flu»’ {Ceut. Diet.'). 

, nx6o5 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxviii, 58 And eviry 
shaft, .To half als mony heeds. And evirie head als mony 
huikis. And evirle huik als mony fluiks. 26x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage v. xvii. (1614) 544 A great launce couered with 
gold and the fluke set with stones. 1B42 Catlin N. Amer. 
Itid, (1844)1. V. 33 The one [arrow] with long flukes or barbs, 

c, A name for various instruments resembling 
the prec. in shape : see quots, 

iSax Hartshorne Salop. Ant, Gloss., Fluke, a lancet 
used for letting blood from horses. 1849 Weale Diet. 
Terms, Fluke, in mining, the head of a charger ; an instru- 
ment used for cleansing the hole previous to blasting. 
1878 Cumbld. Gloss. Supp., Flettkk, the web of the plough 
sock. 

2 . pi. ‘ The Uvo parts which constitute the large 
triangular tail of the whale' (Adm. Smyth). To 
turn or peak the Jltikes'. of a whale, to go under 
(see quot. 1839); hence transf, {Naut. slang) to 
go to bed, * turn in '. 

1725 Dudley in Phil. Trans, XXXIII. 2^6 While young, 
and carried by the Dam on the Flukes of their Tails. 2839 T, 
Beale Nat. Hist, Sperm Whale 44 'The flukes are then lifted 
high into the mr, and the animal. .descends perpendicu- 
larly. .this act.. is called by whalers ‘peaking the flukes'. 
1851 H. Melville Whale hi. 21 It*s getting dreadful late, 
you had better be turning flukes.. it's a nice bed. x86o 
Hartwig Sea ^ Wond. vi. 79 The tail-fln, or * flukes \ 

I 3 . aUrib.nxi^Comb.,Cis{lighf)Jiukeplough',^\D^^- 

chain, -rope, a chain orrope which is passed round 
the flukes of a whale to secure it when caught. 

1851 H. Melville Whale Ixxxii. 399 The whale.. was 
secured there by the stiffest *fiuke-chams. 1775 G. Wash- 
ington Writ. (1889) II. 461 Get 2 light *fluke Plows. 
Hence Pinked n., having flukes. 

1629 Z, Boyd Last Battell I. 14 Death.. with its sting, 
like a flooked Dart, for to pierce thorow the heart of men. 
i83t J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 96 Three or four fluked 
anchors are to be constructed. 

Fltllce (fl«k), jA3 colloq. [of unknqttm ety- 
mology. Possibly of Eng. dialectal origin ; cf. 
^Jiuke, a guess’ (JVhitby Gloss. 187 ^)-] Billiard- 


playings A successful stroke made by accident or 
chance. Hence gen. a lucky stroke, an unexpected 
success ; a piece of good luck, esp. in phrase by 
ajluke. A Jluke oj wind \ a chance breeze. 

1857 W. ^ G- Ser. II. IV. 208/1 In playing at billiards.. 
Another term is, ‘He made a flook (or fluke)’. xSdx H. 
Kingsley Ravenshoe v, That was rather a fluke, was it 
not 7 1868 Yates Rock Ahead r. vi, The most unexpected 
fluke at trente et quarante. 1882 Bain % S. Mill 194 The 
transfer of power has gone on. .by flukes and leaps in the 
dark. 1889 H. F. Wood Eng, 0/ Rue Cain x, Whose run- 
away horse he had stopped, .by the merest fluke. 

Hence Pln*keless iz., without a fluke. 
x£tes Westm. Gas. 5 Jan. 7/2 It was a faultless, flukeless 
performance on a standard table. 

Elnlre (Ak^), sbA. dial. [app. a. OlH.JlSbe of 
same meaning: see Flock rf.23 (See quots.) 

x6. . T, More in Ray's N. C. Words (E. D. S.) note s. v. 
Flukes, locks of hair. Salop. 2847 Halhwell, Fluke, waste 
cotton. Lane. 

Fluke (fl«k), z/.i [f. Fluke sb.'^'] 

1 . inir. Of a whale : To use the flukes, to ‘peak 
the flukes ’ : see Fluke sb^ 2. 

2840 F, D. Bennett Whaling Voy, 6 note. There she 
blow-o-s ! Th-e-r-e again ! Flukes 1 1892 R. Kipling 
Barraek-r. Ballads 206 Where the scared whale flukes in 
flame ! 

b. transf, in phrase {To go) fluking ot all (-c-) 
fluking (see quot. 1867). 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxviii, We arrived on the 
following day, having gone ‘ all fluking 2867 Smvtk 
Sailor's Word-bk, s. v. Flukes, From the power of these 
[flukes of a whale] the phrase obtained among whalers of 
finking or all-a-jduking, when running with a fresh free wind. 

2 . irans. In Whaling, a. To disable the flukes 
of (a whale) by spading, b. To fasten fa whale) 
by means of a chain or rope. {Cent. Dict^ 

Fluke (fl?7k), z;-2 Also flook. [f. Fluke ^A 3 ] 

1 . trans. Billiard-playing'. To hit or pocket 
(a ball) by a fluke ; to make (a stroke) by a fluke. 

2882 Times 14 Jan. 8/2 Bennett. .tried for a cannon, but 
fluked the white, and.. ran out the winner by 90 points. 
2888 Sporism. 20 Dec. 4/4 Fortune once more assisted 
Mitchell, who, In trying to make a red loser, fluked a cannon. 

2 . transf. To get {iti) or obtain by a fluke. 

2885 Pall Mall. G, 28 June 2 On the chance of crowding 
or fluking in one [picture] he will send the whole eight. 
x88p Ibia, z May 7/3 It is very questionable whether the 
artist is really any better off for fluking^Sco or;£jooo now 
and again for a picture which is worth 50. 26^2 Ibid, 25 
Aug. x/3 He wanted to fluke a last success. 

Hence Plwking'Z'^/. Pln*klnff///.<r., charac- 
terized by a fluke or flukes. Plu'kist, one who 
succeeds rather by chance than by skill. 

2865 Daily Tel, ex Aug. 4 The sensation which was 
created last year by the Miner’s fluking victory over Blair 
Athol. 2881 Society 23 July 24/2 Time., will show whether 
Mr. Beck is a lucky flukist or a really good shot. 2882 
Miss Braddon Mt. KoyalVll. viii. 255 She would play that 
fluking game which she most affected at billiard.*;. 1893 
G, £>. Xeslie Lett. Marco xxi. 242 There Is a lot of fluking 
in the art. .when we once begin to try and make a good 
picture it is all up with it. 

Fluky (fl«'ki), a.^ Also 9 flukey, [f. Fluke 
+ -Y 1 .] Infested with flukes ; pertaining to 
an animal infested with flukes. 

285s Robinson Whitby Gloss., Fluked or Fluky, worm- 
eaten, or rather when the worm holes channel or flow into 
each other. 2874 *C. King* Ion Duaii (Melbourne) lxv. 
25 Regardless of flukey meat and damper. 

Flu’ky, a .2 rare^\ In 8 flooky. [f. Fluke 
-Y ^.] Of an anchor : Having flukes. 

1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 8z No loud-moucb’d Voices call... 
To heave the flooky Anchors from the Sand. 

Fluky (flix’ki), a.'^ Also flukey, [f. Fluke 

jA3 + -y1.] 

1 . Of the nature of a fluke or lucky chance ; 
obtained by chance rather than by skill. 

1879 Sat. Rev. 5 July 21 There was some flukey hitting off 
Mr. Steele. 2881 Standard 8 July 6/1 Lascelles scored 
a fluky two in the slips. 1886 CJ. B. Smith Prime Minis- 
ters 310 The ministry . , sustained an actual but fluky 
defeat, 2893 Pall Mall G. 21 June 5/2 The result. .is 
a capital example of the flukey nature of the game. 

• 2 . Uncertain ; favouring unexpected results. 

xB8o Daily Tel. 7 Sept., There are the fluky days, when 
the best of the breeze brings all the stern boats up to you. 
1B82 Sat. Rev. LIV. 706 A very fluky etymology, 189A 
. Times 16 Apr, 10/3 The Britannia . . beating Oretta and 
Valkyrie I. hull down in ver>' fluky winds. 

Hence Plu'kily adv. Pln’kiness. 
i88r Daily News 22 June 2/7 He had played veryflukily- 
x888 Ibid. 7 July 6/5 When all has been said.. as to the 
flukiness of cricket on wet wickets. 


ilumatic, see Phlegmatic. 

' Fltuo.’barding. Obs.rare. [app. f. OF.y^lzw- 
rd torch.] ‘ A fiery character’ (Weber). 

2300 K. Alis. 1788 Hit is an hardy flumbardyng. 
i'ltune (flx 7 m), sb. Forms ; 2-6 flum, 3 Onn. 
imm, (3 flun), 3-4 flym, 3-5 
im(e, 4-5 flomme, 5 floum, 8-p 
Line. See also Fleam. _ [a. OF. , 

.Jium,Pt.Jiumei—fi.Jlunien river, f.fl 

I.^A stream, a rirer; also, tf. 

^^7SEa7nh.Hom.z^^ne8.ximW ^ 'thonfout all o>cr 
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153 To |>en>in Jordan. C1330 R. BrunneC^w/. (t8io) 
jB 6 At ilk flora Richard gaf bataile. C1450 jMirour 
Sahiacioun 1406 There bene baptismes ihre OfTravmme, of 
flavme, of blode. x535^Stewart Croiu Scot, 11. 450 All into 
that flume Tha drowrait ilkone becaus tha cold not swj'm. 
165* GKMve.Magasirom. 247 Adeep flume, which was called 
the water of Juno. 

2. A mill-tail. Cf. Fleam sh?- 2. 

1855 in Clarke Viet. 

3. U, S.y etc. An artificial channel for a stream 
of water to be applied to some industrial use. . 

1784 J. Belknap Tour to White Mti. (i876W70ne [stream] 
is so narrow as exactly to resemble a flume, and goes 
by that name. 1798 Root Amer. Law Rep. I. 359 i^‘d 
the bottom of the floomto the grist mill, .about four feet 
lower than the saw mill. x86e B. Taylor Homeff Abroad 
Ser. II. n. § 6. 126 Wooden flumes, raised on tall tressels, 
brought water from some reservoir above to the diggings. 
1882 Harpet^s Mag, Nov. 865 A curious V shaped wooden 
aqueduct or flume. 

b. A deep narrow channel or ravine %vith a 
stream running through it. 

X792 J. Belknap Hist. Hrw^ Havtpsh. III. 52 Two 
streams, .one of which descends in a trench two feet wde, 
and is called the flume, from the near resemblance which it 
bears to an artificial flume. ^ X84X C. T. Jackson GeoL New 
Hampsk. 97 It is not practicable to ivalk in the bed of the 
flume. x8^ J. D. Whitney United States 222 Flume, .as 
applied in the United States, and chiefly in the }Vhite Moun- 
tains, means a narrow passage or defile between nearly 
perpendicular rocks, through which runs a stream. 

c. b/,S, slan^. To go or be lep the Jlume : to 
* come to grief', * be done for ’ ; to die. 

1882 Mark Twain [Clemens] Stolen White Elepk. etc. 97 
Well, then, that idea's up the flume. x888 Lottgm, Mag, 
XIII. 4S It’s no good wishing— he’s gone up the flume. 

4. Comb.f as flume-car (see quot). 

1884 Knight Diet. Meek, IV. 350^ Elunte car^ a car to 
travel in a flume ; w’heels rest on the sides of the flume 
and the water runs a paddle wheel. 

Flume (flrim), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

L intr. To build a flume or artificial channel for 
a water-course. 

X85S in Clarke Diet, 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold 
Coast II. xvi. 1x6 The hydraulic system of sluicing and 
fluming. 

2. irons. To convey (or bring in) do^vn a flume. 

X875 Miss^BiRD Isl. (i82o) 76 The cane is being 

flumed in with great rapidity. 

3. (See quot.) 

X876 Whitney in Encyel, Brit, IV. 701 The rivers, .were 
‘ flumed ’ — that is, the water was taken out of the natural 
channel by means of wooden flumes. 

Hence I’lwming vhl, sh. j in quot. concr, 
« material composing a flume. 

1879 Atcherley Boerlatid X73 The unsightly fluming and 
other erections which continually meet the eye. 

t Flu’minal, a. Obs,'~ ‘ [ad. L. JlumindUis 
f. /lumen river.] Of or pertaining to a river. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter W. 8 Fluminall baptisme is 
a crad proofs of a mans Christendom, except this flaminall 
baptisme of fire, .approve it. (Cf. <^1450 s. v. Flume sb. x.) 

t Flumino’se, a. Obs.^ ° [as if ad. L. */lu- 
minbs-us, f. /lumen : see prcc. and -OSE.] * Full of 
rivers’ (Bailey vol. 11. 1727). 
fFlu'minoUS, a, Ohs.-° [f. as prec,: see 
•ous.] Full of rivers; of or pertaining to rivers, 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. x72x-'x8ao in Bailey. Hence 
in mod. Diets. 

Flummadiddle (flo’madidT). U.S. Also 
flumme-. [prob. arbitrarily f. Flummery.] 

1. (See quot.) 

, .X872 S. De Verk Americanisms 338 Flummadiddle. .con- 
fists of stale bread, nork-fat, molasses, cinnamon, allspice, 
[etc] ; by the aid of these materials a kind of mush is made, 
which is naked in the oven and brought to the table hot and 
brown. 1884 Sala in Illnstr, Lend, Neztfs 19 July 51/2, 

2. slang. Nonsense, humbng; also, something 
trivial or ridiculous. 

1882 E. Cummings in Chicago Advance 21 Sept., Direc- 
tions for.. crocheting all sorts of flummediddles. 

tFlummer (fl»*mDj), v. Ohs. [prob. two 
words: in sense x app. onomatopoeic; in. sense 
2 back-formation from Flummery.] 

1. trans. To repeat indistinctly, mumble. 

1533 Lahmer in Foxe A. 4r M, (ts63) 13x0/2 As though 
the very workc & labour of flummenng the Aue hlarie 
is ven* acceptable to our Lady. 

2. To deceive by flattery, to humbug. 

1764 Footk Mayor of G. h. i. 37 No flumraering me. 1 tell 
yuu, Matthew, 'twonl do. 1777 F. Burney Evelina xvi, 
Do they spend all their time in flummering old women? 
Flxuamcry (fltrmDri). Also 7 flommeri, 
flumory, tbliiraraory, 7-8 flamery. [a. Welsh 
Uymru^ of unknown ctjanology; the /!• and 
Herbert’s thU arc attempts to render the sound of 
Welsh//-; cf. Fluellik.] 

1. ‘A kind of food made by coagulation of wheat- 
flour or oatmeal ’ (J.). Cf. Suwkss. 

x6t3 Markham Houstw. vi. 222 From this fm.Tll 

0.it*meale. by oft steeping it in water and clcnslng it, and 
then bovling it to a thlckc and stifTc lcll>% is m.adc that ex- 
cellent uixh of meat which is so esteemed in the West parts 
of this Ktngdome. which they call Wash-brew, and in 
Chesheire and Lvikashcirc they call it Flamcrie or Flumcric. 
*634 Sir T. HtKur.RT Trav. 150 The poorc cat Rice fome. 
times, but most commonly Kools..and Frairc like to our 
Thlummcry. lyfe GoLr>sM. Cit. W. Ivju, A fanner.. who 
used to tup uj>on wild ducks and flummciy. xEir Blxckw. 


Mag. VIII. S4X Let Leigh Hunt sing of cabbages and 
flummery. 1839-73 Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 257 
WhoUe he’s had his throit scalded wc heitin fluminera, 

b. Modem Cookery, A name given to various 
sweet dishes made with milk, flour, eggs, etc. 

*747 ^1 *^* Glasse Cookery xvi. 146 To make Hartshorn 
Flummery. Ibid. 147 'To make French Flummery. 1769 
hlRS. Raffald Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 187 When you make 
a hen’s or bird’s nest, let part of your jelly be set in your 
bowl before you put on your flummery. 1877 CasselC s Diet, 
Cooheryy Flummery — Boil two ounces of gelatine [etc.], 

c. (See quot.) 

1876 Crace-Calvert Dyeing 4- Calico Print. vJ. coo 
Flummery (the refuse product from wbeaten starch manu- 
factures). 

2. fig. Mere flattery or empty compliment ; 
nonsense, humbug, empty trifling. 

1749 Ladv Luxborouch Lei. to Shenstone 29 Nov. (1775) 
143 This word flummery, you must know. Sir, means at 
I/Ondon, flattery, and compliment. 2828 Scott ^rw/. ip Feb., 
The proofs., are arrived.. but I have had no time, saving to 
blot out some flummery. x86o Thackeray Round. Papers^ 
Thoms in Cush. (1876) 50 These petitioners.. begin with 
a fine flummery a^ut the. .eminent genius of the person 
whomtheyare addressing. 189XT.HARDY TVfrll.xxvi. 66 
Her father. .is quite.. opposed to such flummery. 

aitrib. 1802 Mrs. Parsons Mysi. Visit IV. 39, I know 
you too well to be deceived by your fine flummery tales. 
1858 Masson Milton (1874) 1. 25 Flummery pictures repre- 
senting the blind poet Jn a rapt attitude. 

Flnmmos (fio’msks), v, coUoq. or vulgar. 
Also flummir, -iix. [prob. of Eng. dialectal 
origin; cf. fiummoeks to maul, mangle {Here/. 
Gloss. 1839), fiummock slovenly person, ' also 
burry, bewilderment, fiummock to make untidy, 
disorder, to confuse, bewilder (see various E. D. S. 
glossaries, Heref., Glouc., S. Cheshire, Sheffield). 
The formation seems to be onomatopoeic, expressive 
of the notion of throwing down roughly and un- 
tidily; cf. fiumpy hummocky dial, slommock sloven.] 

1. trans. To bring to confusion; to ‘do for’, 
cause to fail ; to confound, bewilder, nonplus. 

1837 Dickens /’/ cX-w. xxxiii, *He*I! be what the Italians 
call reg’larly flummoxed*, x^o Camhr. Univ. Mag. 1. in 
Whibley In Cap <5- Gown (1890) 169 So many of the men 
I know Were ‘flummox’d* at the last great-go. cx8so 
C. Kean in Barrere & Leland Slang s. v. ‘ Fool ! fool ! you 
distressed . .you— you fiummuxed me ! * 1892 Pall Mall G. 
16 Feb. c/x The Unionists appear to be completely flum- 
moxed by the failure of Mr. Balfour’s Land Act. 

2. U.S. colloq. To ‘do up*. 

1870 Talmage Crumbs Swept up 270 Brushes, .with which 
heiresses, .flumixed their hair. 

3. intr, U.S, To give in, give up, collapse. 

1847 Field Drama in Pokerville 73 Pokervilfe didn’t . . 
finally * flummix ‘ right beneath him. 2849 Oyster War of 
Accomae Hi, in N, Y, Tribune 25 Apr, 1/3 Men of mighty 
stomachs, Men that can’t be made to flummux. 

Hence Plu'mmox sb, (see quot.). 

2851 B. H. Hall College Words s. v.. Any failure is called 
a flummux. In some colleges the word is particularly 
applied to a poor recitation. At Williams College, a failure 
on the play-ground is called a flummux. 2857 in Ducance 
Anclicus Yulg, Tongue 8. 

Flmup, sb. colloq, [f. next.] The action of 
‘ flumping ’ ; the heavy dull sound so produced. 

X7W Grose Prov. Gloss, (cd. ^ Flump, a fall. 1832 
J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 288 The heavy flump, flump 
of the huge cloth which is meant to dry the deck. 2856 
Leisure Hour^ V. 430/2 Broken now and then by. .the 
flump of a dictionary on the leather-covered tablesi • 2891 
Mbs. L, Adams -Botmie Kate II. vii. 296 Libbie sat down 
with a flump. 

Flamp (flpmp), V. colloq, [onomatopoeic ; cf. 
dump, jtop, plump, slump. Not in Johnson, or 
Webster 1864.] 

1. inlr. To fall or move heavily with a dull 
noise. 

2816 G, CoLMAN Br. Grins, Mr. Champemoxvne vlli. He 
. .thought it not unwise To join in flumping down. 2B23 
Moor Suffiolk Words, A hawk flumps or flops on a bird. 
2838 Thackeray Yellowpl. Corr. li, She [Mr-s. Shum] 
flumps past me. 2862 — in Comh. Mag, June 649 A 
little Skye-terrier dog.. whines, runs, Jumps, flumps up on 
him. 

2. trails. To set or throw down with a dump. 

2830 Miss MitforO Village Ser, iv. (1B63) 282 Flumping 

himself dowm in the midst of a tuft of cowslips. 2840 
Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk, (1872) 49 Chairs were flumped 
down on the floor. 2866 St. James's Mag Oct, 345 She 
flumped herself down in the car, 

b. To bump or Strike (a saddle). In quot. rtf/W. 

’ 2894 Daily Nexvs 20 June 6/4 This is a very different 
thing from jerking and flumping in the canter. 

. 3. The vb. stem used advb. With a flump. 

2790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. a) s,v«. He came flump down. 
264s T. T, T. Porcelain Tower 203 He cut it midway 
through— part fell down flump. 

Plunder, obs. form of Flounder, 
riung Ep^* Fling v .] 

In senses 0! the vb. 

18S0 G. Mf.reuitii Trag. Cent. (i£8i> 270 Fish for the 
flung-ai^-ay beauty, and hook your shadow of a Bottom's 
liead! 2885 Let roy Theocritus, etc. ii, xxviii, 

The flung ball takes one madding tortuous tx5und. 

tPlnng’e, Obs. [onomatopccic ; cf.y:^' and 
plungei] intr. ?To fly or be flung out with 
sudden impetus, 

*5^3 Stanyhurst eEneit I. (.^rb.) 22 Now «.ioa.ns and 
f>Tcbrands fiundge owt. 


Plunlc (fit^gk), sb. U.S. [f. next vb.] 

L A backing out, a total failure, csp. in a college 
examination. 

2846 Yale Banger 10 Nov. (B. H. Hall College NVj.) 
This O . . Tutor H — said meant a perfect^ flunk. 2853 
Songs of Yale (Bartlett) In moody meditation sunk, Re- 
fleeting on my future flunk. 

2. (See quot.) 

2893 Farmer Slang, Flunk, an idler, a loafer, 

Plniik (fli'O^)? Flink, Funk.] 

1. intr. To give up, back out, fail utterly. Also 
to fittnk out. Also quasi-/m«j. To shirk (a 
recitation) {Standard Diet.). 

2823 Crayon (Yale ColL) (Bartlett), We must have at least 
as many subscribers as there are students in college or 
flunk out a 2830 Cou Hay in Humorous Poems (ed. W. 
INI. Rossetti) 474 He never flunked and he ncs’er lied. 
*838 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sk., Rocky Smalt 46 "WTiy, little 
*un, you must be cracked, if you flunk out before we 
begin. 

b. College slang. To fail utterly in an e-\amina- 
tion. 

2848 Yale Lit. Mag. XIII. 322 Flunking so gloomily. 
x8.. Amherst Indicator I. 253 (Bartlett), A man who has 
flunked, .is not in a state to appreciate joking. * 

2. trans. To cause to * flunk ’ ; to pluck. 

Mod. The professor flunked me in mathematics. 

Hence Flunking ppl. a. 

2848 Yale Gallinipper Nov. (B. H. Hall College Wds.), 
See what a spot a flunking Soph'more made J 

Fluntey (flt'*gki). sL'^ Also 8-9 flunky, Sc. 
flunkie, 9 flanky. [orig. Scotch : see quots. Pos- 
sibly a diminutive corruption of Flanker.] 

1. A male servant in livery, esp. a footman, lackey; 
usually with implied contempt. 

. 278* StR J, Sinclair Obsemr. Scot. Dial, in Life (1837) I. 
48 Flunkie a footman ; literally a sidesman or attendant at 
your flank. 2787 Burns Twa Dogs 54 His flunkies answer 
at the bell. 2826 Hood Recipe /or Civilization, But play 
at dummy, like the monkeys, For fear mankind should make 
them flunkies. 2848 Thackeray Let, i .\ug. (They) did 
not see by my appearance that I was not a flunkey. 1876 
J. Saunders Lion in Path xx, The flunkey went off 10 
seek Jemima the maid. 

b. Naut. slang. A ship’s steward. 

2883 in W, C. Russell Sailori Lang. 

2. Applied contemptuously to a person who 
behaves obsequiously to persons above him in rank 
or position ; a ‘lackey*, toady, snob. 

xBss Thackeray Neweomes II. v. 40 You young flunky*s 
of the aristocracy, 2856 Olmsted Slave States 2x7 ’Ine 
miserable rabble of snobs and flunkies. 2B84 Lacoucherb 
in Forin. Rev. Feb. 209 The rage and indignation of every 
flunkey in the kingdom. 

3. aitrib. zt\ 6. Comb., m flunkey customer y specks^ 
work ; flunkey flanked a. 

2826 /. Wilson Noct. Amhr. Wks. *855 1. c68 Rolling 
along m flunky.flanked eckipages. 1843 Carlyle Post 4- 
Pr. I. V. 41 Certain of the flunkey species. 2B58 Dickess 
Let, 6 Sept, Such a schoolmaster , , could not exist, unless 
he had flunkey customers by the dozen. 2887 Fenn MaiUr 
Ceremonies iv, It was beggarly work — flunkey ivork, and U 
disgusted me. 

Hence many nonce-wds. : ITumkey v. inlr.f to 
act like a flunkey, rxu'nkeyag-e [after peerage etc.], 
the class of flunkeys a list of flimkeys. nu'nkeyal 
a., of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a flunkey. 
Flu'nkeyfled ///. a,, imbued with ilunkeyism. 
riumkeyhood, the fact or state of being a flunkey. 
Fln'iikeylslL ITxuikeyi'stlc n., riu'nkeylte 
a., characteristic of or xesembling a flunkey. 
Plu’nkesrize v. trans., to imbue with the spirit of 
a flunkey. . * ^ . 

2B64 E. A. Murray i?. Norman 1. 253 By flunkevlng after 
that-set of rabble. 2848 [title) The Flunkey and the Bnti^h 
Flunkej’age, a Companion to Burke’s •Peerage, by 
hare. 2864 Times 27 June iiA If he is anxious to proclaim 
his flunkial sub^erviencj', let him do so. 2848 Thackeray 
.S'/ i{7^2xlii, That .. inimitable, flunkefied pronunciation. 
2843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. 11. vii. xo2 All his fiunkeyhood 
and horn-eyed dimness. 2823 Blaclnv. Mas- XI>. 5-4 
There is something fiunkyish . . m the whole passage. *8/9 
T. P. O’Connor Disraeli 196 A very* considerable amount 
of flunkeyish worship of the powerful. 2858 Illustr. 

18 Dec, 407 A Titanic flunkey with the orthodox flunkey* 
istic calves. 2858 Ibid. 24 July, Wc do detest. .the flunkey* 
lie view of aristocracy. ,2878 Goldw. Smith in 
2 The attempt to flunke’yisc the New World. 

Pltmkey (flt^-nki), sb,^ U.S. [f. Flunk r. or 
+ -y]. One who ‘flunks’ or ‘comes to gritf » 
in College slang, one who fails in an examination ; 
in Stock Exchange language, an ignorant person 
who dabbles in financial speculation. 

2B41 Week in Wall St. 01 I’ll help the bulls opeMlc for 
a rise and draw in the flunkies. 1859 Yale Lit, olog. 
(Farmer*, I . . Saved iiim from* the flunkey’s doom. 

Fln'iilceydoxti, [f. 1 'ld.vkev rf.' 

1. The domain of flunkeys ; . flunkeys collcc- 

tively. ■ ■■ 

2849 Fraseds Mag. XL. xiT'he finest ‘ marine paraoe , 
as flunkeydom terms it, in all Engl.md. 2884 Punck 29 j'taf* 

1 54/2 Tlic whole of Flunkeydom witl at once withdraw incir 
Support. 

2. The spirit or behaviour of a flunkey. 

1850 KtscsLF.v .-Mt. Locke xxv, Mackaye too, who, ho’*' 
ever he haled flunkeydom, never overlooked an act <» * 

courtesy. 2879 Contemp. Rrv. XXXVI. 29X IlunkcyLoni 
is much more in5ufrcrable..lhan swelldom itself. 



PIiUNKEYISM, 


- Plnnkeyism Also flunkism. 

[f. as prec. + -iSM.] The quality characteristic of a 
flunkey; the manners, speech, etc. of a flunkey. 

1831 Fraser's Alag. IV. 312 A sinking journal, which its 
own inconsistencies and flunkism had irrevocably damned. 
1^3 Carlyle Par/ ^ /’n i. vi. (1872)30 We, for our share,' 
will put away all Flunkeyism from us. x8W Law Times 
LXXX. 207/2 Fjunkeyism and toadyism in legal proceedings 
have not Seen diminishing of late years. 

FlnO- {^u'o). Chem. and Min, Abbreviation of 
Fluob, used as combining form in many names 
pf compounds containing fluorine, as PluJoboTate, 
a salt of fluoboric acid, riusobo'rio acid, a name 
originally applied to the gas terfluoride of boron 
(BK3), now applied to the compound (HaBaO^. 
6 HF) obtained by saturating water with this, 
rin^oce'rine, Pluso-ce'rite, a native fluoride of 
cerium and the allied metals. Plu^o-liydric 
(acid) = Fluorhydric. Also in the names of other 
acids of which fluorine is a component along 
with some other element as Plu'ocliro’inic, 
•sili’cic, -tanta'lic, ■ -titamic acid, and in the 
names of salts as Flu:o*ca'r1)onate, •pho'sphate, 
-sl’licate, -ta’ntalate, -tl'tanate, *zi*rconate. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chcm. Philos. 191 Fluoboric gas. . 28x9 
Children Chem. Anal. § 10. 7 Hydrochloric, fluoboric, 
fluosilicic, and hydriodic acids, x^i Ube Diet. Chetn.y 
Fhiohorates. 1854 Thomson Cycl.^ Chem.^ Fluoboric Acid 
..Colourless incombustible gas, with acid reaction. Ibid. 
Flnoccrite. Ibid. Flttohydric Acid. 1863 Watts Did. 
Chem. I. S34 A hydrated ceric oxyfluoride . . occurs at Pinbo 
as fluocerine. Ibid. The se^mfluoride Ce® F^ occurs 
native as fluocerite, in. .six-sided prisms and plates.. also 
massive. 1888 Femmes' Chem. (ed. 10) 259 The fluoniobates 
are known to be isomorphous with the fluosilicates and 
fluotitanates. 1^3 /i/rf. (ed. 11) 377 Double salts, called 
zircofluorides or fluozirconates. _ Ibid. 445 Stannic fluoride 
Sn F<,‘. unites with other metallic fluorides, forming crystal- 
line fluostannates. 1894 Muir & Morley IFaits' Did, 
Chem. IV. 639/2 Fluoianialaies. 

Fluor (flff’oi), sb. Also 7 -our. [a. L. Jliior 
flowing, f. Jtn^e to flow. Cf. OF. flueuri\ 
tl. A flow or flowing; a flux, stream. Also 
= Effluvium 2 b. . Obs, 

2644 Digby Nat. Bodies u xxi. 189 These fluours do proceed 
out of the very substance and nature of the loadestone. 1664 
Power Fxb, Phi/os. lit. 256 Electrical floors do presently 
recoil by short streight lines to their Bodies again. 2672 
R. Bokun f^utd 54 They blow not in one constant fluor, or 
streame, but in gusts. 

'2. s/bc. in Pathology, f a. //.= Flowers (obs.). 
|jb. Fluor alhussI^ucoRRHCEA. 

x6*r Aik.ssvortk Annoi. Pentai. Gen, xvlii. ir The cus- 
tome (or manner) of women, for the ordinary and naturall 
course of the body, or fluors. 2662 Trapp Comm, 2 Sam. 
xi. 4 Her monethly fluors. 2754-64 Smellie Midwif, I. 

1 JO The Fluor albus is no other than this Jlucus discharged 
in too great quantity. 

fS. A fluid state, fluidity, esp. with regard to 
substances ordinarily solid ; conci\ something that 
is fluid, a fluid mass ; in //. the humours (of the 
body). Ohs. 

1665 G. HarvIvY Advice agst. Plague 2 Pestilential 
Miasms, insinuating into the humoral, .parts of the Body. . 
then corrupting the fluors. 2684 T, Burnet Th. Earth i. 
210 A peculiar ferment that, .dissolves the parts of the meat, 
and melts them into a fluor or pulp. x686 Goad Celest, 
Bodies i. ix. 31 Rarity is nothing but a Privation of Density 
.. Fluor of Solidity. X704-2X Newon Optics 111. (ed. 3) 
371 Those agitations which keep Liquors in a Fluor. 

4 . Mih. fa. The generic name for a class of 
minerals first defined- by G. Agricola, and by him 
described (Bermannns sive de Re MeialUca 1 546) as 
resembling gems, butof less hardness, readily fusible, 
and useful as fluxes in smelting (obs.). b. After 
Scheele’s discovery of hydrofluoric acid or * Swedish 
air’ in 1771 the name was applied spec, to such of 
these minerals as contain fluorine, chiefly (now ex- 
clusively) to calcium fluoride or Fluor-spar. 

Agricola’s term Jluores was a translation of the Ger, 
miners' name^ww — an apt designation, he remarks, fbr 
minerals formed * ex avppori^, i. e. confluxu in terra’, 
x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. Introd. Eviij, Some 
[may be liquefied] by fire, as metalHck fluores. 2676 j. 
Beaumont m Phil. Trans. XI. 728 This Stone is in sub- 
stance -a whitish opaque fluor, 2692 Ray Dissol. World 
xiii They . . do shoot into that form, after the manner of 
Salts and Fluors. 2776 Priestley II. 187 A substance 
which the chymists distinguish by the name of fluor. .which 
with us is called Derbyshire Spar. 2802 Playfair Illustr. 
Huttotu Th. 17 The strata are consolidated.. by quartz, 
by fluor, by feltspar. 2823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystal^ 
lo^r. 41 The octahedron of fluor, which we have just ob- 
tained. x866 Ruskin Eth. Dust 159 The fluor of Chamouni 
is rose-coloured, .while the fluor ‘of Weardale is green. 

6. attrib. f fl,uor acid, hydrofluoric acid. 

1702 Tennant in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 184 A compound 
..of fluor acid and calcareous earth, 2794 Sullivan Vie^v 
Nat. I. 230 Fluor acid air, or sparry air. 1828 Webster, 
Fluor-acid^ the acid of fluor. 

Fluor- (flri'or), used as comb, form of Fluorine, 
before vowels. Flnor-apatite, Min. (see quot.). 
rinorhydrlc [ + Hydr(-ogen) + - 10 ] acid, Client., 
hydrofluoric -acid (HF). 

2882 Dana Min. ff LiihoL (ed. 4) 213 "When chlorine is 
present in place of fluorine it is called chlor-apatitey and 
when the reverse fluor-apaiite. 1864 Watts Did. Chem, 
11 . 669 Fluorhydric or Hydrofivoric acid. 
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Fluorated (Ak-oAU^),' ppl. a. [f.-.FLuoR- + 
-‘ate 4 -ED 1 .] Combined with hydrofluoric acid. 
■ 1796 Kirwan Eieut. Jilin, (ed. 2) I. 477 Fluorated soda. 
2860 Mayne Expos. Lex.s.\. Fluoratus, Hydrofluoric acid 
ct)}\tAytuorated hydrogen.' 

Fluoreue (flr 7 ‘ 6 r/n). Chem. [f. Fluors -ene.] 
A hydro-carbon extracted from coal tar (Cjj Hio) ; 
>vhen impurejt is fluorescent, whence the name. 

2883 A tkenxum\o Feb. X88/3 The fluorene was crystallized 
five or six times from alcohoL 
Fluoresce (flt^6re*s); v. [back formation from 
Fluorescence.] To be or become fluorescent. 

.Lommet s Light 184 A body capable of exhibiting 
fluorescence fluoresces by virtue of those rays which it 
absorbs. i88x S. P. Thompson Eledr. ^ Magn. iv. § 292 
Uranium glass.. fluoresces with a fine preen light. 

Fluorescein (fl2/5re*sf|in). Chetn. £f. Fluor- 
esce V. + -IN.] A chemical product fluorescent in 
solution obtained by heating phthalic anhydride 
with resorcin. Hence Pluoresce*ic (acid). ’ 

2876 Grace Calvert viiL 251 Fluorescein,. is a 

red crystalline powder, .slightly soluble in alcohol. . 2886 
tr. Benedikt's Coaldar Colours i6i- The colouring matters 
known as eosins are derived from fluorescein. 288^ Muir & 
Morley Waits' Did. Chem. II. 557 Ftuoresceic acid. 

Fluorescence (flw6re*sens). [f. FluoR'(spar) : 
see quot. 1852.] The coloured luminosity pro- 
duced in some transparent bodies by the direct action 
of light, esp. of the violet and ultra-violet rays; 
the property, in certain substances, of rendering 
the ultra-violet rays visible, so as to produce this 
phenomenon. 

, 2852 Prof. Stokes in Phil, Trans. 479 nole^ I am almost 
inclined to coin a word and call the sicp^^v-^atic^jlnorcscence, 
from fluor-spar, as the analogous term opalescence is derived 
from the name of a mineral. 2867 Ure's’Did.Aris{eIi. 6) 
III. 405 Pennsylvanian petroleum is dark-coloured, with a 
peculiar greenish lustre or fluorescence. 

Fluorescent (fl//6re*s&t), a. [f. Fluoresce 
4- -ENT.] Possessing the property of fluorescence. 
Of light : Proceeding from or having the nature of 
fluorescence. 

2853 Prof. Stokes in Phil. Trans. 390 In those Cases in 
which the fluorescent light is yellow. 2855 Dr. Gladstone 
Ibid. 2X2 Other fluorescent Organic Substances. 2883-4 
Med. Ann, 29/t Both the acid and the alkaloid having 
fluorescent^properties. 

Fluoric (fit^p rik), a. [ad. F. Jluorique, f. 
Jlttor : see Fluor and -ic.] Pertaining to or ob- 
tained from fluot: or fluor-spar. Chiefly fluoric 
acid, the old name of hydrofluoric acid. 

. 2790 Kcrr tr. LavoisiePs Etem. Chem. 2x0 The muriatic, 
fluoric, and boracic adds. 2854 F. C. Bakewell Geol. 12 
Fluoric acid dissolves sllex. . 2860 Hartwig Sea ^ Wond. i. 
12 Wilson has pointed out fluoric combinations in sea 
water. 

Fluoride (flw'orid, -sid). Alsofluorid, Chem. 
[f. Fluor-ine 4 -IDE.] A' binary compound of 
fluorine with another element. 

j 8 x 6 Henry Elem. Chew. 1 . 283 Fluor spar, for example, 
may be. either a fluate of lime, or a fluoride of calcium. 
1849 Dana Geol, ii. (2850) 152 These fluorids are fluorids of 
calcium and magnesium. 2869 Roscoe Elent. Chem. 123 
Dry silver fluoride. 

Fluorine (flz/ orin, -oin). Chem. [f. Fluor + 
-ine, after the analogy of Bromine, Chlorine, etc.] 
A non-metallic element (symbol F), forming, with 
bromine, chlorine, and^ iodine, the halogen group. 

2823 Sir H. Davy in PUil. Trans. CIII, 278 It appears 
reasonable to conclude that there exists in the fluoric com- 
pounds a peculiar substance.. it maybe denominated fluo- 
rine, p. name suggested to me by M. Arapde. 2869 Roscoe 
Ele/n. Chem. 13 All the elements, with the single exception 
of fluorine, combine with oxygen to form oxides. 

Fluorite (fl/z-oroit). Min. [f. Fluor + -ite.] 
— Fluor-spar, 

. 1868 Dana ^lin. p. xxx, Fluor was written fluorite last 
century by Napione, 1887 Dana Min. ^ Petrogr. 228 
Massive fluorite receives a high polish. 

Fluoroid (fl/ 7 * 6 roid), Crystallogr. [f. Fluor 
+ -oiD.] A solid bounded by twenty-four triangu- 
lar planes ; occurring frequently in fluor-spar, 
t Flu'Orous, a. Obs. [f. Fluor + -ous,] Only 
in fltiorous acid’, (see quot, 1828: no such acid 
exists). 

X790 Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elem. Chem. 185 (Table), Fluor- 
ous acid. 1828 Webster s,v. (citmg Lavoisier', The 
fluorous acid is the acid of fluor in its first degree of 
oxygenation. 

Fluor-spar (flw’oJi spar). Min. [f. Fluor + 
Spar,] Native fluoride of calcium (Ca F^) ; found 
abundantly in Derbyshire (where one variety is 
known as Blue Joint), and hence often called 
Derbyshire spar. 

2794 Kirwan Min. I. 227. 3** Family, Foliated or sparry, 
Fluor spar. 1822 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 465 A suU 
stance found abundantly in nature called yfiwr j/ar, it is 
usually either blue, green, yellow, or white, transparent, and 
crystallized in cubes. 2880 ANSTEOiI//>/^rvi/r28Thecrystal 
of fluor-spar has the strls parallel all round the four sides. 

Fluo’ruret. Chem. Obs. [f. Fluor + -uret, 
q.v.] = Fluoride. 

*854 J. ScoFFEHN in OrPs Circ. Sc. Chem. 397 Fluorides 
or fluorurets. 

+ Flur, Ohs. rare. Btrd-caieJung. 

*A moveable perch to which a bird is lied and 


which the bird-catchcr edn raise by means of a long 
sting.* (Pennant), Also attrib., as flur-bird. 

' 1766 Pennant Zool. (2768) II. 331 'He hath, besides, 'what 
are called flur-birds, which are placed within the nets, .ire 
raised upon the flur and gently let down at the time the 
wild bird approaches them. 1797 P. Wakefield Mental 
Improv. (2801) I, 57 The flur-birds are braced by a silken 
string. 

Flur (flw), j<5.2 Sc. [? f. Flurr vi\ Flue, fluff. 

Netv Stai. Acc. Scot.W, 146 The dust and small 
flur separated from the cotton. 

Flur, obs. var. of Floor, Flurr. 

Flurdom, variant form of Flibdom. 

Fluren, obs. form of Flouren, 

Flures, - flureis, fLuriB(che, obs. forms of 
Flourish. 

Plurn (flym), z/. Obs. GKC. dial. [? alteration of 
Fleer, after spurtt ox scorn.'] iuir. To 
sneer (at). 

2656 K. Fletcher Ex Oiio NegotiumTo'R^r.^ And for 
those abortive births slipp'd from my brain . . give me leave 
to fiurn at them, as the poor excrescencies of Nature. 1866 
Brocden Prov. Words Lincolnsh. 72 Fiurn, to show con- 
tempt by looks, to scorn. 

• Flurr, sb. rare. [f. next vb.] Flutter, whirr. 
.2652 H. More Enthus. Triumph. (1656) 208 After the 
flur and fanre flight of every partridge he let out of his 
basket. 


. Flurr (fli?-i), V. [? onomatopoeic.] 

1 . irans. To scatter, throw about ; also with up, 

• 2627-77 Feltham Resolves jl .vxix. 21B ChoJer is as dust 
flur’d up into the eyes of Reason. 2813 Hocc Queen's 
Wake 39 The stately ship, .flurred on high the slender spray. 

2 . inir. To fly up; to fly with whirring or 
fluttering wings. 

x68i Glanvill Sadducismus ii. (ed. 2) 169 A Bird, that 
would flurr near to her face. 1824 Nrzo Monthly Mag. X. 
322, I saw one [cuckoo] . . flurr awkwardly away across 
the meadow. 2825 Hocc Queen Hyncie 329 On the spray, 
that flurr’d and gleam'd 'A thousand little rainbows beam’d. 
Flurr(e, obs. f. Fleer. ‘ 

+ Flurred, a. Her. obs.—'^ [anglicized form 
otYx.fleurlf-le: see Fleury.] Having flowerlike 
ornaments, 

1655 M. Carter Hon.Rediv. (1660) 86 A^Coronet of gold 
flurred, the points and flowers of equall height. 

Flurri(e, obs. forms of Fleury. 
Flurrmca’tion. nonce’iod. [f. Flurry + 
-FIOATION.] The state of being flurried. 

28*8 MRS.^NATHANZ.rtw^r^fl/^ II. 327 To be put into such 
a flurrification. 

Flurrish, obs. form of Flourish. 

Flurry (flPTi), sb. [? onomatopoeic, suggested 
by flaw, htmy etc. ; cf. also Flurr v.] 

1 . A sudden agitation of the air, a gust or squall. 

. 2698 Fryer Acc, E. Indian P. 228 marg.. Flurries from 
the Hills carry ^fen and Oxen down the Precipice. 2726-7 
Swift Gulliver 1. i. 22 The boat was overset by a sudden 
flurry from the north. 2831 Scott yrnl. 18 Nov., Wind .. 
die.-, away in the morning, and blows in flurries rather con* 
tr.iry. 2890 Pall Mall C. 3 Dec. 1/3 You may watch 
‘ catspaws ' and * flurries ' on their rapid wrny. 

flg . , 2820 J. Q. Adams Mem, 2 June (1875) V. 237 His 
flurries of temper pass off as quickly as they rise. , 

b. Chiefly CL.S, A sharp and sudden shower; 
a sudden rush (of bi^ds^, 

2828 in Webster. 2836 W. Astoria III. 91 Occa- 

sional flurries of snow. x868 Lowell First Sturtv/all 15 
The sudden flurries of snow-birds, Like brown leaves whirl- 
ing by. 2892 Stevenson Across the Plains 223 Spat upon 
by flurries of rain. 

2 . A sudden commotion or excitement ; perturba- 
tion, nervous agitation, flutter, hurry. 

27x0 Palmer Proverbs 82 A man is never more expos’d to 
temptation than in the flurry of his passions. 1768-74 
Tucker Lf, Nat. (1852) II. 485 If we exert our endeavours^ 
not in a fright and a flurry, but with a calm, steady deter- 
mination, 'we [etc.]. 1836 W. Irving Life .j* Lett. (1866) 
III. 04 , 1 cannot tell you now happy I was to. .leave behind 
me tne hurry and worry and flurry of the city. 2882 Mrs. 
Raven's Tempt. II. iqo ‘ That’s sure to be the upshot of 
flurries and hurries ana frights.’ 

irans/. 2878 Browning Poets Croisk cxxxviii, Flurry of 
ruffles,* flounce of wig-ties. 

b. The death-throes of a dying whale. 

1823 J. F. Cooper /’//^'I’ xvii, He’s going into his flurry. 
s 88 z' Illustr. Sport. Sf Dram. News 18 Mar. 7/3 Unless 
you should be struck by the tail of a frantic cetacean during 
the ‘ flurry ’ or slaughter. 

3 . Comb, as flurry-scurry. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 28 May i/a So utterly and hopelessly 
incomprehensible does your recent flurrj'-scurry appear to 
the enlightened foreigner. 


Lurry (flc*ri), v. [f. prec, sb.] 

irans. To bewilder or confuse as by haste or 

;e ; to agitate, * put out ’. 

757 E. Moore Envy < 5 * Fori. 7 1 * Well may you wonder 
ee me thus flurry’d.’ 1772 Mad. D'Ardlay D iary Ju yt 
; flurried me violently, insomuch that „ 

1832 Ht. MAiTINEAU J/fU J 
y yourself for nothing. iSM 6. R. SiMS Rtng 
283 He ..flurried the other performers, and seem 

;W.‘:To‘flu‘!ter‘do’;T:n sudden or gnsty 

ving down like snow in every passing breeze. 



PLUSH. 


PliUETEU. 

Hence nuTried a, ; PlUTricdly acfv,, in a 
flurried manner. 

*775 D'Arbiav Diary May, She v.'as so much 

flurried, that [etc.}. j8oo Mrs. HcRtXY Mourtray Favt, 
III. 235 Toc^m her flurried spirits. Biach^v. 

XXXv, 137 Running flurriedly out, 1844 Alb. Smith 
Adv. Mr. Ledbitry xriv. (1S86) 75 Titus immediately re- 
turned the salute with flurried courtesy. 1875 Jov'Ett Plato 
(ed. s) II I. aoS What are you saying ? he asked flurriedly. 

Jluralie, Pliirt, obs. ff. Flourish, Flirt. 
Plurt(e, var. form of Fleorettee. 
tPlUTted, ppU a, Obs.'^^ [anglicized form 
of Fr.^«r?r/ 4 ^, Fleurettee.] Flowered, figured. 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. A. 208 Wyth flurted flowrez perfet 
TOon. 

Plusb. (floJ)» [f. Flush v.^"] A flight of 
birds suddenly started up. Also traiuf., 

1596 Spekser A". v.ii. 54 ^Vhen a Falcon hath.. Flo^^'ne 
at a flush of ducks. 1668 H. More Div, Dial. ii. x. (1713) 
118 When one shoots at a flock of Pigeons^ or a flush of 
Ducks. x868 Kinclake Cr/;//e<* (1877) III. i. i4fl.A body 
which might almost be called a mere flush of skirmishers, 

PlTisli (fli^J), sb.^ [f. Flush v.^ 

+ 1. A pool or puddle. Obs, 

*375 Barbour Bruce xin. 20 The battale thair so felloune 
was And sua richl gret spilling of blud. That on the erd the 
fiuss it stud. 1513 Douglas vn. Prol. 54 Every 

hieway Full of fluschis, doubbis, mj^e and clay, 

2. A sudden increase in the volume of a stream ; 
a rush of water coming doum suddenly, or let do\vn 
for a specific purpose. 

1529 More Dyaloge iir. Wks. 245/2 It woulde happely 
be thought not a thyng metely to be aduentured to set 
all on a flushe at one^ and dashe rashelye out holye scrj’p- 
ture in euerj’c Icw'de ielowcs teeth. 1677 Yarrantoh Engl> 
Iviprov, 189 By making three Holds for water in the River 
.. to be let down as flushes in dry times. X69X Ray Crea^ 
iion n, (1704) 316 The pulsation of the heart, driving the 
blood through them in manner of a wave or flush. 2850 
Netherway Suggest. Drainage Lend. 18 By a small reser* 
voir, and letting it off by sluices . . a sufficient flush would 
be obtained. *854 ymf, R, Agric, Soc, XV. r. J3 Cattle 
driven by a flush of water to some isolated spot of ground. 
1870 Illusir, Lend, News 24 Sept. 3x9 Owing to. .the want 
of a good flush of water, few of them [trout] were taken. 

b. A sudden plentiful increase or abundance of 
anything. Also, rarely^ the mass, great majority. 

XS9* G. Harvey Four Lett, Ep. Ded. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 156 
In such a flush of notable good fellowes. 1617 Crt, d* Times 
yas. I (1849) H. 7 When upon such a flush we are already 
come to so low an ebb, a i6z6 Bacoh Ceriipicate 0/ Mini 
Wks, X740 I, App. 63 The great flush of gold that is come 
into the Mint since the proclamation, a 1679 T.^ Goopwik 
IPX rj. II. 111. 1X2 The shoal and the flush of Mankind. 1738 
[G. Smith} Curious Relat, II. 31X When they had given 
their Folly a sudden Flush. ^ 18*3 BlacJew. Mag. XIV. 507 
The last flush of passengers Is seen in the streets. 

c. The stream from a mill-wheel. 

n:x825 in Forby Voc, E, Anglia. x8oa Longm. Mag. 
Nov. 87 Nets so placed as to intercept them as they pass 
through mill flushes. 

d. CoaUininiiig. (See quot.) 

X883 Grcslev Gloss. Coal Miningt Flush, a small quantity 
of ignited fire*damp. 

3. A rush of emotion or passion ; elation or 
excitement arising from this, or from success, vic- 
tory, etc. Phr, in the {first, fnll) flush. 

x6ia Raleigh Hist, World jij. 17 Unreasonable flushes of 
proud and vaine joy. x59a R. L'Estrancf. Fables ccccxliii. 
Never had Man such a Loss, .cries a Widdower, in the 
Flush of his Expavagancies for a Dead Wife. X829 Lytton 
Devereux 11. vii, In the full flush of his . . restless schemes. 
28x3 Lever % Hinton xxii, A momentar)*flush of passionate 
indignation. 1850 Merivale Rom. Em/, (1865) I. L 40 The 
plunder of all Italy, .was too tempting to be relinquished in 
the first flush of victory, 1867 Parkman Jesuits N.Amer. 
xrii. (1875) 241 The Confederates at this time were in a flush 
of unparalleled audacity, 

4. A sudden shooting up ; a fresh growth (of grass, 
leaves, or flowers). Also in full flush, 

*773 Steevess in Shahs. Whs. Note on Lear iv. vl. 124 
A horse turned out In the spring to take the first flush of 
grass. 2803 Trojis. Soc, Euccurag. Arts XXL 120 The 
showers in July, .bringing up a new flush of annuals. 2844 
Jrnl, R, Agrie, Soc. V. 1. 49 The general flush of grass., 
comes on generally late in April. xBSa Carden xx Jlar, 
169/3 Avoid producing a too vigorous flush of vine. 1893 
Conih. blag. Nov. 534 Brown coolies are picking the young 
shoot^now in full ‘ flush* after a heavy shower, 

5. The act of cleansing (a drain) by flushing. 

2883 Pall Mall G, sx Nov. 4/2 The quantity for a flush is 

two gallons. 

6 . A glow of light or colour, csp. the reddening 
in the face caused by a rush of blood ; also, the 
n«h of blood itself, 

2630 J, Taylor [Water P.) Praise Clearte Linnen Wks. 
It. 2691 When bright Pheebus .. ro,abcs the welkin with 
a purple flu'h. 1706 Phillh-s fed. Kersey]^ Flush, a Red 
Colour in the Face. 2803 Med. Jml. A. 552 Periodical 
hectic flushes. 2831 Hr. Martikeau ///// fy Falley\v,^$ 
I see ti flery flush. .which 1 suppose comes from some iron- 
svork near. x85o Tyndall Glac, i.xviii. 231 A warm flush 
ran through me. 2865 Dickens Mut.Fr, iv. xvi. 299 ‘It 
belongs to me’, returned the little creature, with a quick 
flush of her face and neck. 2B73 Black Pr, Thule xxiv, 
40s Along the w«t..l.ty n great iTush of gold. 
fit. xBft Camlyim Sterling i, 111.(1872) 13 Sudden flights 
to Dublin, 10 London, whlihersoever any flush of bnght 
outlook.. allured him. 

b. A hot fit in a fcs’cr. 

28^ O. W. Holmes Auf. Breah/.-t. x. 99 The throbbing 
flushes of the poetical iniermilient. 2S69 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Flush, the hot stage of a fever. 
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7. Glow, freshness -rigonr (of beauty, health, 
life). 

X73S Somerwlle Chase ixr. 449 The Flush of Beauty 
in t^ir Cheeks. 2826 Disrafxi Fir. Grey v. x, Meeting 
death in the very flush of life. 1856 Masson Ess. v. 166 
Swift.. in the full flush of his new popularity visited 
England. 1874 Miss Braodon Taheti at Flood xi, It was 
in the very flush of summer. 

8 . Comb., as flush-box, -pot, -tank, -vent ; fiusb- 
wheel (see quot. 1874)- 

2884 Xnicht Diet. Mech. IV. 350/2 ‘^Flush Box, a cistern 
for especial use in dwclImgR where the supply of water is 
intermittent. 2B84 G. E. Waring in Century Mag. Dec. 
264/2 The outlet of Che *flash*pot is closed with a plug. Ibid. 
255/1 House drainage, .begins at the sewer, or *flu^-tank. 
2884 Health Exhto. Catal. 60/2 Owen's Patent Single 
*Flushvent. 2874 Knight Z)rV/, Mech, I, 892/2 *Flush^ 
•wheel, a wheel used tn raising water for draining. 

Plush Cards, [proximate source 

uncertain ; F. has flux, flits from 15 th c., S^.flux 
(prob. from F., as the native form would be fluxo, 
znodi.flnjo\ Flem. (i 6 lh c,')flnys (from Fr.) ; Florio 
i 6 ii' gives It. flusso in the same sense (now 
obs,). 

The F. and IL words appear to be merely special uses of 
the words in those langs. repr. L. fluxus flow, FLU-Y(for the 
sense in cardplaying cf. rutt). The Eng. word prob. owes 
its form to association with Flush j A- j 

1. A hand consisting of cards all of one suit, or 
including a prescribed number all of one suit. 

a 2529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 424 He facllhe owte at a 
fflusshe, with, shewe, take all ! 15^ Minsheu S/an. Dial. 
38/2 The Queene of Diamonds with which I made the last 
flush, a 2628 J. Davies Wittes Pilgr. Wks. (Grosart) 32/1 
Your Prim’s far inferior to their Flush. 1785 in Archseo* 
logia Vlll, 132 If they (cards) are all of the same colour, 
he wins the flush. 2836-0 Dickens Sh. Boz (1850) 187/t 
A flush ! — that’s good for lour. 2892 Punch 26 Dec. 305/1, 
I guess there’s a straight flush against me. 

•|‘2. A certain game at cards. Obs,'~'^ 

2598 Florio, Flussata, a play at cardes called Flush. 

PltLsh a^ [?f. Flush v.-'] 

1. Abundantly full. In later use chiefly of a 
stream, etc, ; Full to overflowing, swollen, in 
flood. 

2607 Shaks. Timon v. iv. 8 Now the time is flush. 2647 
H. blORE Poems 333 Her [the Moon’s} hollow horns fill’d 
up with flushcr light. 2697 Dampier Voy.^ I. 393 Small 
Brooks of fresh Water, that run flush into the Sea 
for 20 months in the year. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 111, vi, 
In the flush moment of joy. 2842 Hartshorne .4 wriy. 

Gloss. S.V., ‘The Sivlm’:? pretty flush *, 187* Browning 
Fifine bcxxviii, Unchoked, the channel's flush. 

fb. ? ‘Up to the mark’, perfect, faultless. Ohs. 
0x550 Wever Lusty Juventus cxij, I could so beare the 
husshe That al sbuld be flusshe. That euer I dyd. 

2. Full of life or spirit, lively, lusty, vigorous. 
Hence, Self-confident, self-conceited. Now rare, 

2604 Shaks. Ham, ((^o. 2) iii. Hi. 81 A tooke my 
father .. With all his crimes broad blo^yDe, as flush [Jy. 
fresh] as May. 1606’— Ant, 4- Cl. 1. iv. 52 Many'hot 
inroaes They make in Italy, the Borders Maritime Lacke 
blood to thinke on't, and flush youth reuolt. x6xx 
Coryat’s Crudities Panegyricke Verses (jivb, He had a 
kind of simple blush 7'bat kept him still from being flush, 
When Ladies did him woe. asCBo Charnock Attrib. God 
(1834) II, 569 Not as flush and gay ,,as others, a 2690 
E. Hopkins Ex/, LoreCs Prayer, etc. (1692) 297 Tne 
practice of some flush Noiionists. 2767 H, Brooke Fool of 
Qual. (1793J I. iv. 243 Both appeared quite flush and con- 
fident of victory, 2826 J. Wilson Noct, Avtbr, Wks. I, 5 
The flush maiden, the rosy clfi / 2B04 Hardv Life's Little 
Ironies, Trag. Tsvo Atttbiiions Her bright eyes, brown 
hair, .and flush beauty. 

3. Plentifully supplied {esp. with money). Const, 

off Of money: Abundant, plenti- 

tul. 

1603 Dekker vHI. Gija, Some dames, .are 

more flush in crownes then her good man. 2637 Hex'wood 
King^ Loyal Subject iii. Wks. 1874 VL 45 So flush of money, 
and so bare in clothes. 2662 Dryden Wild Gallant u. t, Since 
you arc so flush, Sir, you shall give me a Locket of Diamonds. 
1667 Waterhouse Fire Lona. aS Monies being not so flush 
with them. 172a Areuthnot John Bull 1. iii. He was not 
flush in ready, either to go to law^ or cic.'ir old debts. 2727 
Phili/Quarll 81 III Language, of which they generally are 
flush, when Money is scant. 2767 S. Paterson Another 
Traz\ I. 235 While they were flush with money. 2793 'T. 
Jefferson Writ, (1830) IV. 482 Money being so flush^ the 
six per cents run up to twenty-one, and twenty-two shillings. 
2838 Dickens Nick. Nieh, xiv. The first floor lodgers, 
being flush offumiturc, kept an old mahogany table.. on the 
landin^placc outside. 2872 M. Collins Mrq. 4- Merch, IL 
ix. 269 Tom., is always very flush or very hard up. 

b. dial. Lavish, profuse. 
t703'rii0RESBY/.r/. to An/(E.D.S.), Flush, full-handed, 

prodigal, wasteful. 1859 Geo. Etior A. Bede 6 ‘When 
y'arc six-an’-forty ., ye wonna be .so flush o’ working for 
nought.* 2884 Chesh. Gloss., Flush, lavish. 

c. Of times; Prosperous, 

28^0 W, Irving 4- Z.f//.(»8fi6) III. tS 3 If times ever 
again osme smooth and flush with me. 2847 Disraeli Tancred 
m. vi, Ever>*thing being thus in a state of flush and afilucnt 
prosperity. iSSS Daily News xj Dec. 2/8 TIjc output 
probablj' is greater now than it was during the best of the 
* flush * times wliicb preceded the long depression, 

4. Of a high colour; blushing, ruddy; flushed. 

2594 Drayton Idea 207 Tliy Chceke, now flush with 

Roses. 2B17 Keats Let. Nov., Wks, 28S9 III. 97 Jane 
looked verj* fliidi when 1 first looked in, but was much 
^ttcr when I left. Isabel xx\\\. Sick and wan Tlie 

brothers* faces .. did seem, Lorenzo’s flush with love. 


5. Even, level, in the same plane (whether hori- 
zontal or vertical) with (dial, by), [? Orig. of a 
river or stream running full (cf. sense 2 ), and so 
level with its banks : see quot. 1877 . Cf. Float.] 

1791 Bekthasi Pano/i. r, 272 Why.. place it [the build- 
ing] in a recess, rather than close to the road, and flush 
wdth the surrounding wall? 2832 BRnvsTKR Nat. Magic 
xi. (1833) 28s He observed the edge of a pin flush with me 
edge of the receptacle. 1874 Mocgridge A nts 4- S/iden it. 
91 The entire door does not shut flush with the surface. 2877 
N, W, Lirx, Gloss, s.v., ‘Walter was flush by th' bank top.' 

b. Even or level with the adjacent surface. 

Bead and flush zvorh, etc. (see quot, 1846). Flush zvorht 

(a) Jewellery ; work in which the stones are lesri or nearly 
level with the setting. (W Bookbinding \ work in which the 
edges of the binding and leaves are cut level. 

2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 160 The oarallel faces 
of both are made flush, and. .appear almost like one single 
piece. 1846 Buchanan Techn, Diet., Bead and flush 
a piece of framed work with beads run on each edge of the 
inclined panel. Bead, flush, and square •work, framing 
with bead and flush on one side, and square on the other. 
2850 Chubb's Locks 4- Keys 32 The bellies of the tumblers 
in Mr. Chubb’s lock were always flush, or In the same plane. 
2869 Sir E. j. Reed Shi/build, x. 280 The edges of the 
strokes of plating were fitted against one another, and the 
flush-joints thus formed were covered by internal edgMtrips. 
2883 W. C. Russell Sailors’ Lang., Flush'U/. said of a 
cargo that comes up to a level with the hatches. 2884 
B'hnm Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Jeweller's Setter.— Wanted, 
a good Hand, used to flush work. 2885 J. Grant Royal 
Highlanders iii. 32 The original castle starts flush from 
the edge of the rock, 1892 Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 2/3 Flush 
work, which is the elementary work of our trade [book- 
binding]. 

c. Of a vessel’s deck : Continued on one level 
from stem to stem. Also flush fore and aft. 

1626 Caft, Smith Accid. yng. Sea-men 11 A flush decke. 
2772-84 Cook Foy. (1790) VI. 2216 The decks, fore and aft, 
being finished flush, had no covering for men or officers. 
2840 R. H, Dana Bef. Mast, .vxii, 66 Her decks were., flush 
fore and aft. 

d. Of a vessel : Having no erection above the 

flush deck. ‘ ‘ , 

2800 Naval Chron. HI. 294 The Danae is a flush vessel ; 
the Captain’s cabin is therefore below, 2833 Marrvat 
P, Sim/le (1863) 262, I recollect faring harder than this 
through one cruise, in a flush vessel. 

6 . Pugilism, Of a blow: Direct, full on the 
mark, ‘straight from the shoulder*. 

28x2 S/oriing Mag. XXXIX. 18 He planted some dex- 
trous flush hits. 2826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 261 
Audain. .knocked him down with a flush hit on the nose, 

7. Comb., in pamsynthetic adjs. as (sense r b), 
flush-coloured \ (sense 4 €), flush-decked, -jointed, 
-plated, 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (xStx) VI, xlil. xro Lyingupon 
a couch,, bloated and *flush-coloured, 2B83J.D.J. kelly 
in Har/eds Mag, Aug. 450/2 The *flush-deckea well- 
ventilated deep boat. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shi/build, x. 
280 In all succeeding arrangements, the butts of the plates 
were *flush-jointed. ibid,, x, 285 The unprotected parts of 
the later iron-dads above the armour-belts are ^flush-plated. 

Plush (flt^X Cards, [f. Flush sbf\ 

1. fa. Of a player: Holding a fluiih, i.e. cards 
all of the same colour or suit {obs.), b. Of a hand 
or sequence : Forming or including a flush. 

a. 1502 Florio Sec. Fruites 71, I was neither flush nor 

flue and fiftie yet, a 2622 Harxncton n. 99 Oassus 

stopt a Club and so was flush. 

b, 2883 Longm. Mag. Sept. 499 A flush sequence.. a 
sequence of high cards all of toe same suit. 

2. transf, {nonce-use). Of corresponding qtmhty 
throughout, 

a 2658 Cleveland young Man to Old Woman 23' ^ I*?’? 
to wear Clothes that are flush, Not prefacing old’Rass 
PInsh, 


Flush (fl»J)» ct.^ Obs. cxc. dial. [Of obscure 
etymology ; perh. an altered form of *fludge, a 
possible dialectal representative of OE. fl)%^ 
Fledge a, (cf. cudgel from OE. 
may be due to the influence of next vb.] « 
Fledge a. 

2562 Hoby tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) 

Such as come to this loue are like yong Birdes 
*599 A. hi. tr. Gabelhoucds Bk, Physicke 8 <y 2 
they (swolloives) are feihcrede, and allmost flush^ 
Mabde tr. Aleman’s Gusman D'Aif. i- in.ii. 29 ^ ^henart 
they.. like birds that are flush, to forsake the nest. 5 
Britton Beaut. Wiltsh. III. 373 Flush, fledged. ^ , 

Flush (flc'J’), v.^ [perh. onomatopceic ; wiln 
initial Jl- suggested by fly, flutter, etc., -and an 
ending imitative of the sound of a swift sudden 
flight; cf. rush. (Some dialects flush*, sec 
Fluskeh V .)} 

1. inlr. To fly up quickly and suddenly; to start 
up and fly away, f Also, to flatter, to fly "'rtn 
fluttering wings, transf. Of a door: To flv/A'^* 

<2x300 A'. Horn ToSo Horn the wyket nuste,'nialhito^n 
fluslc. A 2300 Fhriz ff Bl. 473 l>cr fli'te ut a tui«ri u 
2399 Lancl. Rich. Redeies n, 266 pc blernyed ^ 

Made b® flawcon to fllotcr and fllussh (Tor 
Pharr v. M iv. Flushing loud she fl.irpesneF wing 
2583 Stanvhurst a ends t. MrB.) 30 Sc wel )OonoCT s 
twcTue in coompany flusshlng. 26*6 B. ^ 

ci OtvlSfl make ’em to flush .liach owl cRit of 
*773 Poetrf' i^ Ann. Reg. 233 Another biul, just 
the sound, Scarce tons the fence. Forest ... 

13 luly 376/1 'ilic spot from which the first (a 
had flushed. 



FIiUSH. 


PLUSHNESS. 


f b. irans. To flutter (the wings). Obs, 

■ 1558 pHAER j^neid. v. N Iv, Of the stroke the bird afraied, 
Did flickring flush her winges. 

2. trans. To cause to fly or take wing; to put 
up, start ; also with up. 

1450 Bk. HaivkyngxTi ReL Ani. I. 297 Lete the spanyell 
flusch up the covey. ? 1645 C. Morton Etiquity in Harl. 
Misc. (1810) V. 503 "When they are flushed, or raised to the 
wing. 1772 Barrington in TVa^s. 11X11,309 When- 
ever a woodcock;. is flushed, he is roused from his sleep 
by the spaniel or • sportsman. 1872 C. Innes Led. Sc. 
Legal Antiq. ii. 65 A mirror for flushing larks as still used 
in Italy. 

absot, 1888 Times 15 Nov. 11/3 Pat Regan’s hay and 
oats were thrown down because his sons flushed for Sir 
H. Burke, 

i* 3, inir. Of persons : To rush like birds on the 
tying ; to flock, swarm ; also with in, out. Obs. 

c \^$oMerlin xx. 330 All the x wardes of the kynge leodogan 
were flusshed to the standerd. 1581 J. Bell Haddods 
Attsw. Osor. 32 After them whole flockes of interpretours 
flusht in. Ibid. 292 b, Neyther had .. so many swarmes 
of Heretickes flusht abroad. 1642 H. More Song^ 0/ Soul 
II. ii. I. ii. They straight flush out and her drad voice obey ; 
Each shape, each life doth’leapen out full light. 

Hence Plu'shing vbl. sb., a fluttering of the 
wings ; a rustling rushing noise. * 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. 1. (1495) 741 Fisshe 
hereth . . for they fle and voyde flusshy nge and noyse. e 1420 
Pallad on Hiisb. 1. 628 A shuddering, a flusshing and aflfray 
He maketh thenne. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis in. (Arb.) 77 
With a suddeyn flushing thee gulligutharpeys From moun- 
tayns flitter. 

Flusll (flej), [Of uncertain etymology. 

Perh. orig. identical with prec., the notion of ‘sudden 
movement ’ being common to the two vbs. But the develop- 
ment of meaning appe.irs to have been influenced by 
phonetic association with Flash v.® (nearly all the senses 
of which have passed over to this vh., either unchanged 
or with modifications traceable to the echoism of the 
differing vowel), while the senses relating to colour have 
been affected by association with blush. It is doubtful 
whether there has been any influence from F. Jlux (see 
Flux) orJiuiss-,J 2 uir to flow (whence the ’DM.Jiuissen to 
flow violently).] 

I. Expressing sudden movement, esp. of a liquid. 

1. intr. To rush out suddenly or copiously, to 
spurt ; to flow with force or violence ; also ^vith 
forth, out, over, up. Said esp. of liquids, a river, 
etc., but also of immaterial things and^, 

2548 Hall Chron,, Hen. IV (an. i) 18 b. A.. furious 
storme sodainely flusshed and drowned . xii. of his great 
shippes. 2567 Horace's Epist. xv. E vj, Wine, .that 

will flushe into my mynde, and vaines. 2582 J. Bell 
Hadden's Attsw, Osor, 221 From hence flush out all 
these fluddes of complaints. 2624 H. Mason Art of 
Ljdng ii. 35 The . * Welbhead, whence first flushed forth 
this muddy Nylus. a 162$ Fletcher Hice Valour m. 
ii, 0 your crush'd nostrils slakes your epilation And 
makes your pent powers flush to whofsome sneeres. 2678 
Bp. Nicholson Exp, Caitch, Ep. Ded. s More will 
flush over and be lost, than poured into the Vessel. 2692 
Rav Creation {1714) 45 Milk, .being heated to such a degree 
doth suddenly .. flush up and run over the vessel,. 2707 
Mortimer Hush. 574 It (.Beer] flushes violently out of the 
Cock for about a Quart. 1855 Singleton Virgil I, 237 It 
flushes through nine mouths, a broken sea. 

2. To cause (water) to flow; to draw off; to 
draw off water from (a pond). 

1594 Nashe Vnfort. Trav. 57 If those ponds were so full 
they need to be fluster let out, i&s^PocklingtonCanal Act 
35 if any person shall . • cause to be flushed or drawn off 
any water. 

+ b. To burst out with, pour out suddenly. 

2601 Dent Pathiv. Heavenz4z Hee will flush out some of 
these [oathes] in his ordinarie speech. 2642 R. Baker tr. 
MalvtzzV 5 Disc. Tacitus 166 He after makes his greedinesse 
of blood'appeare the more, by flushing it out all at once. 

3. To cleanse (a drain, etc.) ; to drive ate/ay (an 
obstacle) by means of a rush of ^Yater. 

1789 Trans. Sac. Encourag. ArtsWlI. 59 Paddles., are 
drawn up by screws, to flush away any obstacle. 2862 
M, Hopkins Hawaii 32 Rains.. play their part in flushing 
streets. 2872 Napheys Prev. 4- Cure Dis. i, v. 241 Sewer 
pipes should be flushed from time to time, 
absol. 2850 Netherway Suggest. Drainage Lond, 4 
This would entirely dispense with the necessity of flushing. 

irans/. sindijig. 2861 Wvnter Soc. Bees 277 The hot-air 
bath flushes the external sewers of the body. 2880 Beale 
Slight Aibn, 173 The alimentary canal is thoroughly 
fluked in every part. 2884 Henley & Stevenson 
• Guinea 1. viii, Flush out your sins with tears, 
b. To inundate (a meadow). 

2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xxxvi, Another con- 
siderable body of water, .had been carried off. .to flush the 
water-meadows. 

4. inir. Of a plant : To send out sboots ; to shoot. 
Also irans. in causative sense, 

2810 [see Flushing vbl. sb. 1 c]. 2877 H. JV. Line. Gloss., 
Flush, to make to grow, * This sup o' min bes flush’t ih’ 
gress nistly.’ 1893 Comh. Mag. Nov, 543 The frequent 
showers , . ‘ flush ’ the tea about every fortnight. 1893 
Chamb. /ml. 7 Oct, 629/2 The [tea] plants flush, or throw 
out fresh shoots, all the year round. 

6, intr. * To become fluxed or fluid ’ {Cent. Dicfi), 
2885 Y ASi.ViOW Milii,Encycl.s.\, Brazing The solder flushes 
or becomes liquid enough to permeate the joint or crevice. 
H. With reference to light or colour. 

6. intri + a. To emit Kght or sparks suddenly, 
b. To glow with sudden brilliance. Cf. Flash v?- 
5 and 7. 

^ 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 90 Camphire though 
it flame well, yet will not flush so lively. Ibid. Thus in the 
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preparation of Crocus Metallortun, the matter kindleth and 
flusbeth like Gunpowder. 

b. 2809 Campbell Gertr. TVyom. ii. xxv. Here and there, 
a solitary star Flush’d in the darkening firmament of June. 
2842 Tennyson Locksley Hallz6 hcoXoviv axiA a light, As 
I have seen the rosy.red flushing in the northern night. 
2868 Farrar Silence ^ V, ii, (1875) 46 The sunrise of its 
first day flushed over the manger. 

7. Of the blood, etc. : To come with a rush, pro- 
ducing a heightened colour. Cf. sense 2 and Flash 

9. 

2667 Milton /*.i,ix.886 In her Cheek distemper flushing 
glowd. 2677 'DsoiSite.HSiaielnnoe.w. 1. 3o'What means. .That 
blood, which flushes guilty in your face ? 2708 Rou'e Royal 
Convert iv. i, A burning Purple flushes o’er my Face, 
2823 Byron Br. Abydos t. xiii, What fever in thy veins is 
flushing? 284s Clough Early Poetns-xvn. 25 The mantling 
blood to hercheek Flushed up. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xiii. The blood flushed in Eliza’s pale face. 

8. Of the face, etc. : To become suffused with 
warm colour ; to become suddenly red or hot ; to 
* colour up *, redden, blush. Also with up or with 
adj. as complement. 

2709 Steele Tatler No. 33 ^ 7 My lord passes by; I 
flushed in a flame. 2789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 177 
The face generally flushes after eating. 2852 D. Jerrold 
St. Giles X. 102 His face flushed red as flame. 28^ Dixon 
Tower I. x. 96 Henry flushed into rage, 1890 Besant 
Demoniac iv. 45 George flushed up; but he restrained himself. 

quasi-/r<zHr. 2730-46 Thomson Autumn 262 Her rising 
beauties flush’d a higher bloom. 

9. irans. To make red or ruddy; to cause to 
blush or glow. 

S Dryden Virg. Past. x. 33 Thy own Apollo came, 
'd were his Cheeks. 2731 A. Hill Adv. Poets i. The 
Low Muse who lends Her feeble Fire, To flush pale Spleen, 
2784 CowpER Tiroc. 833 Flushed with drunkenness. 2834 
Medwin Angleritt IVaies I. 138 I had left my homeyoung 
..flushed with health. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xvii, 277 
A face flushed with shame. 

b. In wider sense: To suffuse or adorn wth 
glowing colour. 

2746-7 Hervev Re/l.Flffsver-Garden 62 They [tulips] flush 
the Parterre ivith one of the gayest Dresses that blooming 
Nature wears. 1822 Clare Vtll. Minstr. II. 69 Straying 
beams - . In copper-coloured patches flush the sky. 1889 
Lowell Latest Lit. Ess. (2892) 83 A meadow flushed with 
primroses. 

10. To inflame with pride or passion ; to animate, 
encourage ; also with up ; rarely, + to initiate in. 
Cf. Flesh v.^, which has influenced the sense. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 6 This so flesheth and 
flusneth her, that she thinks no more of God. ^ 2667 Dryden 
Maiden Queen i. i, But once or twice only, ’till I am a little 
flush’d in my Acquaintance with other Ladles, and have 
leam'd to prey for my self, a 2726 South (1737) IV. 141 
This[success]flushe$himup. 2723 Addison ii, Annies 
flush’d with conquest. 2742 Johnson Debates in Part, 11 . 
94 They, .who have flushed their new authority by a motion 
which [etc.]. 2790 Burke Fr, Rei*. ^yks. V. 276 Flushed 
with the insolence of their first inglorious victories. 2867 
Freeman Norm, Conq, (1876) I, iv, 183 Flushed with success 
they entered the Norman duchy. 

Flush (flt»J), v.^ [f. Flush a.^ 5.] 

1, irans. To make flush or level ; to fill in (a 
joint) level with the surface; to ‘ point ^ 

1842 Gwilt Encycl. Archii. GXoss.,' Flush to leave no 
vacant space where the stones or bricks do not nicely fit in 
their places. 2883 H. S. Drinker Tunnelling in Eissler Mod, 
High Explosives In driving a heading, particular 
care should be taken that unnecessary cost in flushing the 
clear profile does not arise. 

2. iVeaving. a, trans. To throw (a thread) on 
the surface over several threads without intersecting, 
b. intr. To float over several threads without in- 
tersection. (See quots.). 

1878 A Barlow Weaving 175 The threads [in tissue- 
weaving], .float or flush upon the surface of the cloth rather 
than form a component part of its substance. Ibid. 276 
Two methods . , for flushing or throwing the thread to form 
the tissue figure. 

Hence Flu'shing vbl. sh., the action of the vb. 
(sense 1) ; also concr. (sense 2), see quot. 

2853 Archil, Publ. Soc. Did., Flushing. .xhz operation of 
filling in the joints of brickwork or masonrywith mortar. 
2878 A. Barlow Weaving Index, Flushing, threads not 
required in the body of the cloth, and left loose on the surface, 
Flusb (flc'J)f v.^ £?var. of Fbush.] trans. 
and intr, (See quots.) Hence Plu'shing vbl. sb. 

2739 Labelye Short Ace. Piers Westnu Bridge 77 Cham- 
fering the Joints hinders the flushing or breSring of the 
Edges of the Stones. 1853 Archif. Publ. Soc. Did. s.v., 
Masons.. say that a stone has flushed, where more or less 
of its arrised edge has broken away in consequence of that 
edge being more loaded than the ret of the l^d. 

Flush (fl»i), liclv. [f. Flush<t.i] +a. Directly, 
straight, b. Puplistn. IVith direct force or with 
full effect. 

X700 Farqukar Constant Couple v. i, This girl is just 
come flush from reading the Rival Queens ! 28x2 Sporting 
Mag. XXXIX. 139 Thom. .hitting bis antagonist flush on 
the head right and left, 2888 Sporting Leader 15 Dec., 
Wilson, .leading off, and getting the left flush on the face. 

rinshed ppl- a- P- Fi-ush + -ed i.] 
1. Suffused withered or ruddy colour. 

2690 Land. Caz. No. 2576/4 A Maid-Servant, .extremely 
red and flushed, round her Mouth. 2793 Beddoes Lett, to 
Darwin 53 A medical friend •. was much struck with the 
flushed appearance of my countenance, 2849 Ruskin 
Sev, Lamps iv. § 39. 229 Flushed and melting spaces of 
colour. 2882 Miss Braddok Mt. Royal i, 1 knew what the 
flushed cheek, .and the short cough meant. 


2. Heated, excited, 

2749 Smollett Regicide in. viif, Their flush’d intemper- 
ance Mill yield Occasion undisturbed. 2893 (Boston) 

25 Mar, 184/1 The solitary caprice of a flushed fantasy. 

Flusber^ (flu joi). [f. as prec. + -eb^.] One 
who is employed to flush sewers. 

2882 Pall Mall G. 12 June 1/2 Superintendent of fiushers. 
Hence Pltvsherman, a sewer-flusher. 

2852 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 28 The policeman on duty 
there wears huge, .flushermen's boots. Ibid. II. 151. 
Flnsber 2 (flo'Jaj). dial. Also flasher, [of un- 
certain origin ; by some regarded as a corruption 
of Flesheb (cf, the synonym butckerdnrd) ; by 
others referred to Flush vJ^, the name being sup- 
posed to refer to the red colour, Cf. also Flush 
z/.i] The Red-backed Shrike, Lanius collurio. 

2674 Ray Words 83 The lesser Butcher-bird, called 
in Yorkshire, Fiusher, Lanius tertius. 2885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Brit. Birds 48 Red-backed Shnke {/anius 
collurio). .Flasher or Fiusher (Cornwall). 

t Fln’sh-flash, S'. Obs. rare-^^. [Cf. Flish- 
ELASH.] itiir. To flash repeatedly. 

25B3 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 20 Thee lightnings riflye 
doe flush flash. 

Flushing* (fl»'jli)), sb. [f. Flushing (Du. Vlis- 
singejt) a port in Holland.] A kind of rough and 
thick woollen cloth, so called from the place where 
it was first manufactured. 

2833 Marryat P. Simple x, Pea jackets .. made of.. 
Flushing. 2879 Un//. Reg. in Navy List (1882) 496/2 
To be of flushing, with seven buttons., on each side. 

aitrib, 2832 Darwin in Li/e ^ Lett. (1887) I, 242 A., 
flushing Jacket. 1837 Marryat Dog/i^d iii, Wrapped up 
in Flushing garments [he] looked, .like a bear, 

Flu’sning, vbl. sb. [f. Flush +-ing^.] 

1. The action of the verb Flush in various senses. 
+ a. A rushing or splashing (of water). Obs. 

1573 Twynne AEneid, x. Ddivb, His monstrous saluage 
lims through froth, through fome with flushing launch. 

b. The cleansing (of a sewer, etc.) by a rush of 
water. 


2853 Arehit. Publ. Soc. Did., Flushing. 2^ Times 
(weekly ed.) 14 Nov, 12/2 The flushing of sewers is. ,a most 
important part, of'the rapid removal of refuse. 

c. Of a plant : The sending out of new shoots. 

x8io Scott Lady o/ Lake ni. xvi, Our flower was in 
flushing, When blighting was nearest. 2894 Times 6 Apr. 
4/6 [Tea] plants exhibiting great difference in form and 
luxuriance of growth and flushing. 

2. A sudden flowing (of blood to the face) ; a 
wave (of heat) ; hence, reddening, redness. 

258^ R. Harvey PI. Perc. 22 Walke about, and code this 
flushing in the face. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 255. 2677 
Lond. GaZi No. 1180/4 A tall slender Man, with a great 
flushing in his face. 2732 Arbuthnot Aliments i. § 2. 0 
The Signs of the Functions of the Stomach being deprav’d, 
are. .a Flushing in the Countenance [etc.]. 2803 Med, 
/ml. X. 11 Its approaches are marked by head-ach.. 
flushings of heat. 2875 H. C. Wood Therap, (2879) 348 
Local flushings caused by small doses of the poison. 

3. A flush or wave (of emotion, success, etc.). 

a 1670 T. Goodwin Wks. V. 11. 163 It was not properly 
a Passion, which is a subiianeous flushing. 2722 Addison 
sped. No. 351 F IS The transient Flushings of Guilt and 
Joy, which the Poet represents in our first Parents upon 
their eating the forbidden Fruit. 2775 S. J. Pratt Liberal 
Opin. (2783) IV. 78 This strange mortal.. was so truly 
elevated by the present flushings of his prosperity, that he 
said and did [etc.]. 

4. attrib. and Comb . : as flushing cistern, gate, 
machine ; also flusbing-rim {House-plumbing), 
‘a hollow rim pierced with holes surrounding 
a basin, through which water can be turned into 
the basin to flush it out' {Cent, Diet.)*, flushing- 
wheel =s flush-wheel. 

2894 Daily News 9 Oct. 5/2 To raise the capacity of 
^flushing cisterns from two to three gallons. 2856 Proc. 
Inst. Civ. Eng, XVI. 43 *Flushing hlachines, for cleansing 
house drains and sewers, 2884 G. E. Waring in Century 
Mag. Dec. 263/1 The closet is supplied with water through 
an ordinary *fiushing-rim. 2884 Health Exhib. Catal./&/z 
Automatic "Flushing Wheel for utilizing waste water from 
Baths. 

FIusMng (fl2''Jir)\ pph a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 2,] 

1. That flows quickly ; rushing, 

x«o Bale Image both Ch. 111. xix. C c iij b, It sounded . . 
as It hadde bene the flushynge noyse of manye waters. 2596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 29 The swift recourse of flashing 
blood. 

2. Exhibiting or producing a sudden glow. 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 95 Array’d In all the colours of 

the flushing year. 1793 Southey Tri. Woman 
flushing fear that cheek o’erspread. SensiUve 

PI. II. 14 Her tremulous breath and her flushing face. 

Flusliinger (fln jigai). [f. Flushing {yaxat of 
a Dutch port) -h -eb 1.] A Flushing vessel or sailor. 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2553/2 The English y^^^^h-was t e 
next day retaken by a Flushinger. 1865 Aihenxunt r» ♦ 
1967. 43/r Boarded by the Flushingers. .. 

Piu'sliiiigize, z'. 

iruKs. To mSke like on inbobitant of ,, 

i6m j. Davies Mmm in mcinm Wks. 

Since our English were, 

manners, and good men they kicke, ^ or 

riu-slmess. [f- Fmsh 

condition of being flush mTOnonssen^^^^ 

i66x Gauden 37 Those bodies, by 

like Hemshaws, to 1 ?“}.® ^ _ fg58 Seyd Bullion 52 An 
the flushness of their feathers, idoo o*. 
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flute: 


over-issue of Paper Money in a country may apparently 
create a momentary flushness. _ 1878 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. I. 279 Windows in which the glass was flush with 
the exterior, and all the splaj’put inside.. This excessive 
flushness is less frequent as the style advances. 

Plusliy rt. [f. Flush orz>, + 

Somewhat flushed, or inclined to flush ; reddish. 

1706 in 14M Rep. Hist. MSS. Covtm. in. 28 Aug., A middle- 
sired man, ofaflushy complexion^ xBsoBROWNiKcC/iim/r/Mx 
EveiTj Another rainbow rose — a mightier. Fainter, fiushler, 
and flightier. ' 1876 ’Mid. Yorksh. Gloss.^ Elttshy is com- 
monly applied to any red colour.- 

Xn.usker (flp‘sk3.t), v. Ohs. exc. dial. [freq. of 
fiusk *to fly at, as two cocks* (‘Tim Bobbin* Lane. 
Dial.), ‘to startle a bird out of a bush* {Almond- 
bnry Gloss., E.D.S.). Cf. Flush Flasker j;.] 

1 . a. inir. To flutter or fly irregularly. 

1660-1794 (see Fluskcrikg vbl. sh. and ///.' ' 1820 

Clare Rural Life (ed. 3' 150 A blackbird, or thrush, That, 
started from sleep, flusker'd out of the bush. xSar — 
Vill. Miitstr. I. 04 The crowing pheasant .. fluskers up. 
1B77 Leigh Chesh. Glost.^E'lusi^r ,.iq fly irregularly, as 
nestlings taking their first purposeless flight, 

2 . trans. To fluster, confuse. Only in pass, 

1841 Hartshorne Salop. Aniiq. 429 ‘ bleetily flusker’d 

X85A Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss, I. 248, ‘I was so 
fluslcered, I could not tell what to do*. 

Hence nu'skeringr vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi. vi. 228 The offers and 
fluskerings, as I may so say, of the Faculties of the Soul of 
man. ^ s6^ — Di:^. Dial. 48 What strange . . fluskering 
conceits flie up into the youthful imagination of Hylobarcs. 
X794 Gisborne Walks Forest (1796) 69 Then with fluskering 
wings Broke forth. 2821 Clare Yt/l. Mifuir. 1 . 72 The 
fluskering pheasant took to wing, 

tFluss^ Ohs. rare. [a. Ger, flttsz, f. root of 
flieszen to flow, Fleet.] «Flux sb. 11. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. 199 Fluss is made by taking 
Litharge, 0!ass-gall,and melted Salt. .and filed Iron, and.. 

S raind L^ad. Ibid. ii. s.v., Flus .. sometimes .. is called 
ead-Glass, which being pul into dissolvible metal, it gives 
c^edition to their Dissolutions. 

I*liiS 8 , obs. (Sc.) f. Flush sh 2. 
t Fluste. Ohs. rare. 

1570 Levins Manip. 194 A Fiuste,y?«r/mw, 
riuster (fltrstsi), sb. [see next vb.] 

1 . fa. Excitement proceeding from intoxication 
(ohs.). b. A confused or agitated state of mind ; 
a flurry, flutter, 

17x0 Taller 1^0. 252 f 4 When Caska adds to his natural 
Impudence the Fluster of a Bottle. 1728 Vanbr. & Cm. 
Prov. Hush, HI. i, He has been in such a Fluster here. 1848 
'Lo'fiTAJL Billow P. Poems 1890 II. 85 In the Tower Victoiy 
sets, all of a fluster. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Sliaks. Char, viii, 
209 All this fluster may have arisen from a horror of the 
steward. 

' 1 * 2 . ?Pomp, splendour. Cf. Fluster v. 3 c, d. 
Obs, 


1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. (Grosartl IV, 12 His wit 
consisting wholly in his dresse. he would, .have it all about 
him; as to the end that being nuffd up in all his ecclesias- 
tical fluster, he might appear more formidable, a 17x6 
South Serm. (1737) VI; vi. 2^5 Let no present fluster of 
fortune . . transport the man himself with confidence, 

Fluster (fl^stsi), v. Also ? 5 flostre, 9 dial. 
flowster. [This and the related sb. closely resemble 
in sense the mod.Icel.y 7 j//j/r hurr}', bustle, 
to bustle. Cf. Bluster vi\ 
i* 1 . ? irans. 7 To excite, stimulate. Obs. 

X4XX [see Flustering vbl, sb."],. 

2 . irans. To flush or excite with drink, make 
half- tipsy. 

1604 SiiAKS. Ot/t, II. lit. 60 Three eUe of Cyprus .. Haue 
1 to night fluster'd with flowing Cups. X73X Fielding 
Lett, U'^riters ii. v, My nephew .. hath taken me to the 
Tavern, and. .almost flustered me. x8st Thackeray Ftt^. 
Jlutn.^ iii. (x 876) 233 His head is flustered with burgundy. 

3 . inir. To be excited or eager ; to move with 
agitation or confusion ; to bustle. 

x6x3 F. Rouarts Rn'. Gospel 136 Who will not fluster to 
l>c one 7 1636 Div. Trag. lately Acted 27 L. blackc ball . . 
flew into the bell free . . then it flustered about the Church. 
t8o8 Jamieson, Fluster, to be in a state of bustle. 1865 
G. ^^^.Rr.DtTll R, Flemuig xliii. (1690) 369 He broke out 
upon Mrs, Sumfil. .which caused her to fluster guiltily. 
1879 Conih, Mae. June 699 They flustered out, abashed 
like pouliiy who nave been played ujxjn witli garoen hose. 
1893 IL Kiri-iNG Many Itrvent. 16 The Dutch gunboat 
came flustering up. 

+ b. Of seed; To shoot up quickly; to push. 

26wT. Baylv l/erba Parietis J23 Both were exceeding 
glad to see the cornc so fluster ujKjn the ground th.*»t was 
fcown by their bands. 

c. To bluster, sw.nggcr. d. dial. See quot. 
x65x Isce Flustering ///.H.]. 2876 WhithyGtoss.,Flov.’ster 
or fluster, to flourish or flutter in showy colours. 

4 . irans. To flurry’, confuse. 

X724 R. Falconer J Vy. (1769) 267 My scattered Thought*:, 
lh.*it were flustered upon that Occasion, 2760 A- MuRriiv 
II 'ay to Keep i/hu i. li, Madam, if I was os you, I would 
not flutter myself about it. 2816 Scott Anti'q. xxxiv. The 
aged housekeeper was no less flustered and hurried in 
otcying the numerous .. commands of her mistress. 1870 
SruVcEOS Treas, Dav, P*. lil. 9 Men must not too much 
fluster us. 

JIcnee rin'Kicrinff xM. sh. and ppl. a. AJ.«o 
ritfctonnont, the slate of being flustcrctl. 

14x2 Ir. Secreta Secret., Priv. /’rfr. (E. E, 'J\ S.) 229 The 
fiostyryngc of the loscngcrs that tbcle] Plcsyn, thou sholdyst 
grclly drede. 1661-98 tsoVTil .'ferns. III. 263 'ITie Hustring 
Vain-glorious Greeks. 2804 Bewick Brit, Birds II. 135 
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\Vhen it is very closely pursued, and compelled to rise, it 
[the coot] does this w-ith much .flustering and apparent 
difficulty.- i%5 Expositor Apr.* 296 Palpitations, fluster- 
ments hesitancies seem to turn our message into farce. 

+ Flu'ster-bln-.ster. nonce-wd. [comic re- 
duplication of Blcster.] a ‘blustering’ wind. 
So Unster-blusterer, a blusterer. 

2696 Monthly MercuryWl.Z$ The French, .are. .sceldng 
an early* Atonement of the French Fluster Blusterer, X70S 
Motteux Rabelais v. vi, Unless you are resolv’d to en- 
counter. . riEolus and his Flusterblusters. , 

' Flustered (fl»‘stwd), ppl. a. ■ [f. Fluster z>.] 

1 . Half-drunk, fuddled. 

26x5 Sir E, Hobv Curry-comhex, 21 Yet as flustred as hee 
was..hee could text her with Labia Sacerdotis custodinnt 
sapieniiavt. 27x0 Steele Tatler No. 3 f i A Young 
Nobleman who came flustered into the Box last NighL 2824 
Lamd Elia Ser. 11, Capt. yackson. You got flustered without 
knowing whence; tipsy upon words. 2824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet xiii, Becoming early* what hon vivants term 
flustered. ^ 288^ B-arr^re & Leland Slang, Flustered 
(common) intoxicated. 

2 . Confused, disconcerted, flurried. 

*743 Fielding % Wild 11. v, Heanfree.. wa.s..too much 
flustered to examine the woman with sufficient art. 2797 
Radcliffe Italian xxx. (1824) 609 My lord . . seemed 
very much flustered. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke S/iaks. Char. 
XV. 377 L. vivid picture of a flustered man. 

3 . dial. (See quot.) 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Fluster'd, reddened or irritated, .said 
of the feet. 

Fltisterer (flo'starai). 17 .S. [f. Fluster 2/. + 
-erI (see quot. 1808).] The common American 
coot, Fttlica americana. 

2709 Lawson Carolina 149 Black Flusterers . . Some call 
the.se the great bald Coot. 2808-24 A. Wilson Wwr#-. Ornith. 
IX. 62 note. In Carolina they are called flusterers from the 
noise they make in flying over the surface of the water. 

Flustery (flo-steri), a. [f. Fluster sh. or y. + 
-Y 1. Cf. Blustery.] Full of fluster ; confused. 

2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, (1873) V, xiv. iv. 18B A flustery 
singed condition. 

Flustra (flystra). PI. flustree, -as. [a. mod. 
L. Jiitsirai\ The typical genus of polyzoa or 
bryozoa of the family PlttsiridXf the sea-mat. 

The name was first used by Linnaeus Suee. ed. 2, 

2761), who says that he has substituted it for the older name 
Esehara, because the latter was ‘homonymous with the 
name of a disease ’ ; but he does not give the etymology. 

2825 Hamilton Handbk. Terms, Flustra, the sea-mat. 
2855 Kingsley Glaticus (1878) 73 Here are Flustrse, or sea- 
mats. 2860 Maury Phys, Geog. Sea xiii. § 560 The leaf- 
like flustras and escharas, 

Flustrate (flystr^^t), v, vulgar or jocular. 
Alsoflusterate. [f. Fluster + -ate 3.] ^Flus- 
TKR v.“ and 4 , 

272* Steele Sped. No. 493 T 4 We were coming down 
Essex Street one Night a little fiustrated. 2797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 1. 206 She was, she confessed, 
quite flusterated at the idea. 2876 Mrs. OLiniANT Curate 
Charge (ed. s) II. iv. 100 The head of the college was 
slightly fiustrated, if such a vulgar word can be used of such 
a sublime person. 

Flustration (flt^str^j'jsn). vulgar or jocular. 
Also fluateration. [f. Fluster z^.-t--ATiON.] The 
condition of being flustered ; ‘fluster*, agitation, 
2748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) II. xxxiii. 20^ How soon 
these fine young ladies will be put into flusterations. ^ x8xz 
G. CoLMAN Br, Crisis, Tmo Parsons Ixxii, A kind of 
shocking,^ pleasing, queer flustration. 2868 Yates Rock 
Ahead 1. i, Miles came out.. in a slate of ‘ flustration *, 
tFlu*tal, a. Obs. rare.' [f. Flute + -al.] 
Pertaining to, or of Ihe nature of, a flute. 

*794 G, AoA.AfS Kat. -5* Exp, Philos. I. vi. 239 The organs 
of the human voice arc partly flutal, and partly chordal. 
Flute (flflO, jAt Forms: 4-5 flowte, 5 flo(y)te, 
6-7 fluit(e, ( 5 - flute. [MBX a. OV.Jleute,Jlaittc, 
Jlahute (also written Jlcthuste), mod. Y , Jiflte^Pt. 
Jlaulafcm., of unknown origin; the Jlnuta, It. 
Jlauio arc prob. adopted from Fr. orPr. From Fr, 
are MHG; Jloite{ysiCii\.Q^x,Jldte), D*a.^r«V (whence 
possibly the ME. forms). 

Dier’s suggestion, that the B.oxa. Jlauta,piauio was f. the 
yh.jJautare, and that this was a metathesis ofL./la/uare, 
is phonologically impossible. AscoH’s propo<al to refer the 
vb. to a L, type *JtAvitare l\ also inadmissible.] 

T. A musical wind instrument, consisting of a 
hollow cylinder or pipe, with holes along its length, 
stopped by the fingers, or by keys which are opened 
by the fingers. 

The flute of the ancients, whether single or double^ was 
blown through .a mouthpiece at the cud. About the middle 
of the iSth cent, this was entirely superseded by the trasis. 
verse^oT Gerstian fiute, which is.tlown through an orifice at 
the side near the upper end. 

C1384 Chaucer 11 . Fame iii. 233 And many flowte and 
Illtyng borne. 2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 95/x The mayde 
remembred the wordes and ih.'cwc doun her pj’pe or 
floj-te. 2555 Eden Decades ajThty hardc the noyse of the 
flutes, shatme^, and drummes. 26*5 Purchas Pilgrims IV. 
>53^ Indi.Tns met vs on the tvay, pbjdng vpon Flutes; 
which Is a token that they* come in peace. 27x8 Prior 
Pleasure 77 The trumpet’s .Miund •‘rovok’d the Dorian 
flute, 1756 T. Asiorv Bsmele txSas) J..5 My relaxation 
after study was my Kcnnan-flule, rr x6zi Sheli.ey Vnf. 
Drama I nursed the plant, and on the double flute 
J’laycd to it ..Soft melodies. Kingsley Hypatia 

xxii. A single flute within the curtain l>egan to send forth 
luscious strains. 2879 Stainer Music c/ Bible Eo A quartet 
uas jilaycd by four nutes, treble, alto, tenor, and bass. 


fb. phr. To {go and) hloxu one's Jlute\ to 
‘‘whistle* for something. Obs. 

/ZX529 Skelton Vox Pcpuli \X\. 9’ When thei have any 
sute, Thei maye goo blowe theire flute. 

C. A flute-player. 

2542 Privy Purse Exps. Pccss Mary (X83X) 204 The 
Welshe mynstrels iijr. ix<T. The Flutes x^. 2630 J. Taylor 
(W ater PO Trav. Tivelvepettce Wks. i. 71/1 To Church- 
wardens, Crj’ers, To Fluits, Horse coursers, Sellers, and to 
Buyers. 2765 Ideretriciad 48 Then, solus, hops, a dull 
Orchestran flute. 2837 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tales Lx, Two 
flutes and a violoncello had pleaded severe colds. 

2 . All organ-stop having a flute-like tone. Also 
JIute-stop (see 7). 

There are various kinds of flute-stops knowm W special 
designations, as the clear, harmonic, oboe, snake fiute. 

1613 Organ Specif. Worcester Cathedral, 2 flute of wood. 
2776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. Mstsick IV, i. x. 147 The simple 
stops are the .. Flute .. and some others, 2855 Hopkins 
Organ xxiL 118 As a Pedal stop, the Flute has not yet 
been much used in this countrj*. 

3 . Applied to objects resembling a flute in shape, 
fa. A tall, slender wine-glass, used especially 

for sparkling wines. Called also flute-glass. Obs. 

2649 Lovelace Lucasta 99 Elies of Beere, Flutes of 
Canary, That well did washe downe pasties-mary'. , 

b, A shuttle used in tapestry-weaving. 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s-v. Tapestry, The flute does the 

office of the weaver's shuttle. 

c. Cookery, etc. (See quots.) Perh. only Fr. 
1855 Clarke jOict., Flute, .gaufer. 2858 Slmmonds Diet. 

Trade, Flute.. z. long thin French roll eaten at breakfast. . 


4 . Arch, A channel or furrow in a pillar, resem- 
bling the half of a flute split Tongitudinally,- with 
the concave side outwards. 

1660 Bloome Archit, A/i Stria, the Oat lying betiveen 
the Flutes. 2728 R. Morris Ess. Astc. Archit, 81 The 
(jolu’mn is divided into twenty-four Flutes, and. .each Side 
contains three Flutes. 2879 StR G. G. Scott Archit. 
II. 226 Vast round columns. .having their shafts decorated 
with spiral, zig-zag, intersecting, and vertical flutes. 

6. A similar groove or channel in any material. 
In Botany \ see quot. 1727-41.. 

1727-42 Chambers Cycl., Flutes or Flufines arc also used 
in Doiany, to denote the stems and fruits of certain plants, 
which have furrow.s analogous to those of columns. 2776 
Withering Brit, Plants (1796) HI. 98 The style has 
5 grooves or flutes to receive the $ seeds with their ap- 
pendages. . 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. II, 393 ITiese, 
instead of being wound round a roller, fall info the flutes of 
a fluted cylinder.. 2855 Ocilvie Suppl., Flute, a channel 
in the muslin of a lady's ruffle, similar to that in a column 
or pill.Tr. 1865 Mrs. Palliser Lace .xvi. 208 A cap 
of fine linen plaited in small flutes. 2878 Garsett in 
Encycl. Brit. VIII. 728 When it lies w’ithln the mean, or 
spheroidal, surface so as to form a ‘flute’, less surface is 
c.^roosed by it. 

0. slang, a. (Sec quot. 1700.)- b. A pistol. 

afjoo B. E. Did. Cant. Cntu, Flute, the Kccorderof 

London,orof. any other Town, 2842 Handy Andy 

iii, ‘I’ll give it him in the pistol-arm or so*. ‘Very well, 
Ned. Where are the flutes ? ‘ 

7 . attrib.a.x\^ Comb., as JlnU-girl^ -maker ^ •musKi 
-note ; Jlntcplaying vbl. sb. ; Jlnte-like adj. Also 
flute-bird {Attstralia\ the piping crow {GyjnuO’ 
rhina iibtcen ) ; flute-bit (see quot.) ; flute-glass, 
see 3 above; flute-mouth, a fish of the family 
Fistulariidte ; flute-organ (see quot. 182S) ; flute- 
player, {a) ope who plays the flute ; {b) a South 
American >VTen of the gcnyxs 'Cyphorinus', flute- 
stop = sense 2 above; fluto-tool {cl.Jlntedit)) 
flute-work (see quot. 1879). 

. 2862 Kendall Poems 53 The ^flute-bird’s mellow tone. 
2874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 893/2 a wood-boring 

tool., used in boring, .hard woods. 1853 HicKiElr.rinw/'^- 
(1887) I. 22 Chaplets, sprats, *fluie-girls and black 
2667 Dryden SirM. Mar.allw i, Bringtwo 
and some Stools. 2729 Savage Wanderer v, The buUnnen 
whistles soft his *flute-like notes. 2849 Marrvat 
xi. Some ‘•flute-music. 2887 Encycl, Brit. XXII. 54° ^ « 
M^ouths(^yjfrr/ar/x‘d’.Tj. 2833 Tennyson Blackbird \o eio^ 
thy •flute-notes are changed to coarse. 28*8 Busby rfustc. 
Man., *F[ute Organ, a Httle barrel-organ, the 0^^“ 

tone of the notes of which render it imitative of the Germa 
flute. 2633 Prynne Histrio-Mastix i. vii. hl 632 t 
•fiute-playcr, a fidler, a harper. 2875 Loncf. Pandora 'h 
Hear how sweetly overhead the feathered ihite-piaye ■ 
pipe their songs of love. 2831 Macaulay in Lije 
(i88o) I. 2X1 We had *flutc-playing by the fir>t 
in England. 28x9 Runs Cycl., * Flute-stop on an G*TP * 
2887 Pall Malta. 1 July 3/2 Chisels, modelling loolyfileS 
•flute tools [ctc.j. 2879 Hopkins in Grove Did. /Vr/z. • 
538 "Fluteavork, under this hc.id are grouped all the iiu ♦ 
stops of whatever kind, shape, or tone, that arc not cias 
as iMncipal-work, or Gcdact-work. . 

Flute (flflt), jA- Pfnut. Also 6 fluito, 7 fluyt(o. 
[a. Fr. Jli)te, a.' Du. Jlnit (wljcncc the Fng. forms 
Jluyt{e,JIuit), perh. a transferred use of /luit *= prcc.J 

1 . (See quots.) * , 

2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 91 nie'bcst..nrc those 
called FIult, in Grcke Plootai,good saylcrsorfluHe^, 
Frocer Voy. X07 A Portuguese Flute, that earned * eR™ 
to .Ml-Saints Bay. i7*7-4t CHAMnnKsCyr/., 
a kind of long vc'^scf, with flat ribs or floor limber* , r 
behind, and swelled in the middle. 2867 S«>th *» 
If'ord-bk., Flute or Fluyt, a pink-riggetj ^ 

part of which is round-ribbc^L . 

2 . A vessel of war, carrying only part ol ficr 

armament, to serve as a transport. . , t. , 

xCASLond. Gaz. No. 77/2 Two Men of'Var . . w^th thr<e 

riulcs cf 18 or 20 Guns. 2799 Bik Siu. Smith 6 reb. 
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Nicolas Dh^. Ill; 281 w£7/<r, Captain Hood’s list 

reported them to be eight in addition to two Flutes. 1876 
/. Gkkst ' Hist. Jiidia I. xlvi. 231/2. Twenty*six sail,, in- 
cluding eleven line.of-battIe.ships. .six flutes and transports. 

b. Hence Armed en Jinte (Fr. armi en Ji{ltc) 
said of such a vessel. 

X799 Naval Chrojt, I. 258 The Sceptre, 64 guns, .armed ch 
flute. 1832 Marryat N. Forster 

Flute V . [f. Flute sb ^, or ad. OV . Jleuler , 
mod. V. flitter.'] - ■ 

1 . iiitr. To play upon a flute or pipe. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 91 Syngynge he was or fiowtynge al 
the day. 1485 Caxton Paris 4* F, 89 Thys is he that so 
sw’'etely songe and floyted. 177^ Sheridan Duenna i. i, 
Fiddling, fluting, rhyming, ranting. *842 Tennyson To 
E. L. on Trav. vi, To him who sat upon the rocks, And 
fluted to the morning sea. 1875 Miss Braddon Strange 
World i, Corj'don fluting sweetly on his tuneful pipe. 
quasi*/m«r. 1867 M. Arnold T’t^^rr/rix, And flute 
his friend, like Orpheus from the dead. 

b. To •whistle or sing in flute-like tones. 

1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 206 And ouzle fluting with 
melodious pipe. 2848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. iv. iv. 
Fluting like woodlarks, tender and low, 1859 G. Mere- 
dith A’. Fcve?-el xiv. The blackbird fluted, calling to her 
with thrice mellow note. 

2 . trails. To play (an air, etc.) on a flute ; to 
sing in flute-like notes.’ 

1842 Tennyson Mortc D'Arth.zSg Some. .swan, .fluting a 
•wild carol ere her death. 1847 — Princess iv. lu Men 
that lute and flute fantastic tenderness. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, May Day 59 The redwing flutes his o-ka-Iee. 

. 3 . To form flutes (Flute sd.^ 4, 5) in ; to furnish 
with fiutings ; to arrange a dress, etc, in flutes. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xiv. 468 Bockwheate hath round 
stalkes chanellured and fluted (or forowed and crested). 
1665 Hooke Mtcrogr. 148 The whole outward Superficies. . 
is curiously adorned or fluted with little channels. 1723 
Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. I. 79 Il'had been 
better, .to have fluted the upper part. x8S3 Bindley Veg. 
Kingd. 601 The trunk appears as if fluted. 1862 M. T. 
Morrall Hist, Needle Making 37 He also took out a patent 
for grooving or fluting the sides of sail needles. 1862 Tyn- 
dall Mountaineer, ii. 12 Planing and fluting and scoring the 
rocks.^ 1865 Dickens' i'l/r/f.A'n ii. x, A hatband of wholesale 
capacity— which was fluted behind. 

Fluted (flfl’ted), ///. a. [f. Flute j^.i'and v. 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Having, furnished, or ornamented -with flutes, 
channels, or_ grooves. FltitedscaU {Entomoli) — 
ctishion-scdh. Fluted spectrum^ one in which the 
spectntm lines appear to be grouped in flutes. 

i6xx CoTGR., CaneU, channelled, fluted, furrowed, straked. 
X7X7 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 W. 531 Four 
noble fluted pillars, x8ox Southey Thalaha vi. xx, And 
fluted cypresses rear’d up Their living obelisks. 1835 'U re 
Philos. Manuf. xax United on one fluted portion of the 
rollers. x88x N. Lockycr in Nature No. 614. 318 Iodine 
vapour . . gives us this fluted spectrum. 1882 Caulfcild Sz 
Saward Diet. Needlework, Fluted Ruche, .is composed of 
single Box-pleats stitched to a certain depth Inwards so as 
to leave the edges of the pleats )opse. 

2 , Music. (See quot. 1828.) 

1787 Beckford //rt/y II. 240 All the nauseous sweetness 
of a fluted. falsetto.. 1828 Busby Music. Man. s.v., When 
the upper notes of a soprano voice are of a thin and flute- 
like tone, they are .said to be Fluted. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. 
Asia VI. xxvi, The koil’s fluted song, the bulbul’s hymn. 

II Flute-douce (flwtidi/s). Also 7 erron. -doux, 
\Fx.Jitlte douce lit. ‘ sweet flute'.] 
f 1 . The highest-pitched variety of the old flute 
with a mouthpiece. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode n. i, Nothing But Flute 
doux, and French Hoboys. 1679 Evelvn Diary 20 Nov., 
There was also a flute douce, now in much request for ac- 
companying the voice. 1747 Lady M.'W. Montagu Let. 
to C'tess Bute 24 July, They are all violins, lutes, mandolins, 
and flutes doux. 

2 . An organ-stop so named. 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Did. Mtts. Terms. 

tFlu*temst. Ohs. [f. Flute sh.l; cf. Ger. 
Jidtenisty Eng. lulenisl.'] A flute-player, a flutist. 

1647 .F- Statylton Juvenal in. 42 These sometimes 
Flutenistes, Beare office now. 1687 tr. Heliodarus i. 24 You 
have heard of Arsinoe, the Flutenist. 17x8 Free-thinker 
No. 37 F 6 An excellent Flutenist; 

Fluter (fl»'t3i), [f. Flute v. + -er 1. Cf. OF, 
fleulcur.'] 

1 . One who plays on the flute; a flute-player. 
Now rare; replaced by Flutist or Flautist. 

c 1^00 Rom. Rose 763 These floutours, Minstrales and eek 
logelours. 1570 Dj^ins Manip. 73 A Fluter, aulacdus. 
1666 Pepys Diary 21 June, I saw . . a picture of a fluter 
playing on his flute. .TA'iLGKxn Monthly Rev. XXI. 

499 Not a single fluter was to be found in the temple. x8s6 
Masson Ess., Th. 0/ Poetry 440 You, fluter, with your 
silver flute ! 

2 . One who makes flutings or grooves. 

1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Fluter, one who grooves or 
channels metals .a person who goffers or plaits. 

Hence f Fln*teress a female flute-player. 

16x1 Cotgr., Fleuieuse, a fluteresse ; a woman that playes 
on a flute. 

Flutina (fl«tf*na). [f. Flute sh.^- with fern, 
ending -iita : cf. Concertina.] A kind of accor- 
dion resembling the concertina. 

1859 Sala Gas-light 4- D. xxiv. 274 Accordions, concer- 
tinas, and flutinas. 

Fluting (fit^’tiq), vld. sb. [f. Flute v. -f -ing 1.] 
The action of the vb. Flute in various senses. 


1 . The action of playing on the flute ot singing 
in flute-like tones ; an instance of this. 

X481 Caxton ^^«rt«f(Arb.')xioThou Icsest thyflateryng 
and swete floytyng. 1838 Carlylf. Fredk, Gt. II. vi. vii. 
108 Fritz’s love of music, csj^cially of fluting. 1874 L. 
Morris Poems, To a Lost Love earliest flutings of 

the lark, i88i Gosse in GroSart's Spenser HI. p, xxxix, 
The delicious flutings of Herrick. • ‘ 

2 . The action of making flutes in columns, or in 
frills, ruffles, etc. ; ornamentation with flutes ; the 
result of this action, Anted work. Also aitrib. in 
names of appliances for fluting, as Jiutin^-cylindery 
’iroity -lathe, ’-wachme, -plane, etc. 

1728 R. Morris Ess. 'Anc. Archit, 8t, I must just explain 
. .* the foregoing Plate . concerning Fluting or Grooving. 
i860 Tyndall. GArc. 1. xix.. 99 Granite, on which the 
flutings and groovings are magnificently preserved. 2864 
Webster, Fluting-piane (Carp.), a plane with curved face, 
used in grooving flutes.' 1878^ Bell Gegenbaur's Comp, 
Anat. 104' Provided with various sculpturings, flutings, 
spines, ridges, and so on. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. 
Archit. I. 87 Singular ornamentation, .by means of fluting. 

3 . =Flute 4, 5. collect. 

x6n CoTGP., Caneleurc, a fluting,- channelling, straking, 
furrowing. 1613-X639 I. Jo.nes in Leoni Palladio’s Archil. 
(1742) II, so The fluting in front are deep half Circles, 1723 
Chambers ir. Le Clcrc's Treat. Archit^ I. 31 The Flutings 
of this Column ought not to exceed twenty. X725 Bradley 
Fain. Did., s.v.- Mushroom, A .. Cap or Head, garnished 
sometimes iinderneathwith several Flutings. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Pract. Build. 308 Sometimes flutings of the semi-ellipsis 
shape, with fillets, were adopted. X85X Richardson Geol. 
(1855) 445 The trees .. now appear completel3’ decorticated, 
and present various flutings. X869 Boutell Anns 4- Arm. 
V, 76 The corslet and cuirass sometimes show no other 
decoration than the bold flutings *at their base. 2873 
C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. uL 70 Every fluting of the 
great valley was in itself a considerable canon. • 1880 
Barino-Gould Mehalah II, vi. 105 She ran. her fingers 
through the flutings of her frills. 

Fluting’ (fl/ 7 *tig), a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That flutes, in senses of the vb. 

1794 D’Israeu Cur. Lit. (1848) I. 85 The genius which 
thus could form a clock in timeformed a fluting automaton. 
1852 Seidel Organ 78 The tone of the organ is at one time 
full and round, at another. -fluting and whispering. 

Flutist (flz/'tist). [f. Flute -f -1ST. Cf. Fr. 
Jli)/iste.'] A player on the flute. 

x6o3 Florio Montaigne i. xxxix. 125 When some com- 
mended him to be an excellent Flutist. 1775 J. Collier 
Musical Trav. 45 That great flutist and warrior the King 
of Prussia. X862 Mf.rivale Rom. Emp.{iZ€$)Vll,\y. 

He drove in pomp through the city., with the flutist 
Diodorus by his side. 
riut(t)e, obs. form of Flit v . 

Flutter (flo'tai), sb. [f. next vb.] 

1 . A fl'ultering ; the action or condition of flutter- 
ing (whether in a trans. or intr. sense). 

x64x Milton Animadv. xg Lest their various and jangling 
opinions put their leavs Into a flutter.^ xyxx Addison 
No. 102 F 10 There is an infinite Variety of Motions to be 
made use of in the flutter of a Fan. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udoipho ill, The drowsy murmur of the breeze, .and 
its light flutter as it blew freshly into the carriage. 1^8 
Dickens Dombey (C. D. ed.) v. 32 The flutter of her beating 
heart. 1875 McLaren Serm. Sen 11. viU. 138 Nor any least 
flutter of trembling love towards Him.' 
b. A ‘run', a ‘ burst', colloq. 

2837 C. Keene Let. in G. S. Layard Life Hi. (1892) 62,. 

I had a brief flutter down to the coast of Devon. 1883 
E, Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 376 The same | 
fox. .had given us a first flutter across the country. 

2 . An agitated condition, a state of tremulous 
excitement. Esp. in phrases, to be in, fall, put, etc. 
into a flutter. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) I. xvi. 207 No emotion-*, 
child I no flutters I 2780 Mad. D’Abblay Diary May, 

A strain of delight . . that put her into a flutter of spirits. 
18x8 J. W. Cboker in Crokcr Papers (1884) Sept., The 
flutter of her nerves .. makes her very miserable. _ 2840 
Dickens Old C, Shop xxi. He immediately . . fell into a 
great flutter. 2887 Poor Nellie (1888) 99 ifo wonder poor 
Adela’s pulse was all in a flutter. 

b. A disordered or untidy state, 

rxS25 Mbs. Sherwood Houlsion Tracts 11 . xx.\i. 9 Let 
me never see this room in a flutter. 

+ 3 . Ostentatious display, fuss, sensation, show, 
stir,.' Esp. in phr. To make a (or their') flutter', 
to make a noise in the world. Obs. 

1667 Pepys Diary 30 Aug., 1 never knew people in my 
life that make their flutter, that do things so meanly. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. 58 They would .. make a mighty 
flutter and triumph, c 2700 Pope Artemisia 24 A stalely, 
worthless animid .. AH flutter, pride,' and talk, xBsz 
Examiner 12 Oct. 652/2 The fanfaironade and flutter of 
the favourite Hussars. 2822 Hazlitt, Table-t. Ser. 11. 
xviii. (2869) 369 Why then all this flutter. 

4 . slang. An attempt or ‘ shy * at anything ; an 
exciting venture at betting or cards. 

2874 Slang Did. s.v., ‘ I’ll have a flutter for it * means I’ll 
have a good try for it. 2880 Payn Confd. Agent I. 234, 

I am not funky of you at any game, and I want a ‘flutter’. 
2883 Echo q 6 Feb. 4/2 (Farmer), I fancy the animal named 
will at any rate afford backers a flutter for their money. 

6. dtlrib. and Comb., as f utter-headed . adj. ; 
flutter-pate, a flighty* or light-headed person; 
flutter-wheel (see quot. 1874*). 

2892 Ld. Lytton King Poppy Pro!. 248 The showj'-vested 
*flutter.headed flower. xBg4 Yellow Bk. Apr. 65 Only 
fools and *flutterpales do not seek reverently for what is 
charming in their own day. 28^ Simmonds Did. Trade, 

* Flutter-wheel. 2874 Knight Diet, Meek. I. 894 Flutter. 


wheel, a water-wheel of moderate diameter'placed at the 
bottom of a chute so as to receive the impact of the head 
of water in the chute and penstock. 

Flutter (fln-toj), V. Forms: i flot(e)oHan, 
3-4 flot(t)eren, -in, -yn,’ (4 fiooter,) 4-6 floter, 
•tre, 4—7, 9 .SV.fiotter, 6- flutter. [OE.fotorian, 
a frequentative formation on fol- weak-grade of 
root of Jliotan Fleet vi] 

i*l. tntr. To be borne or lie tossing on the waves; 
to float to and fro. Obs. 

■ a 2000 Gloss. Prudentius (Record) 150 Flotorode,/<rr/nr 
fliictibus. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 304/153 And so to floteri 
in ke grete se ! 1:2400 Desir. Troy 12524 All the freikesin 

the flode flqterand aboue. C2470 Henry vii. 2210 
Vij thousand large at anys fiottrj't in Forth. 1306 Guyl- 
TO?.i>£. Pilgr, (Camden) 67 We .. laye and flotred in the see 
right werely by reason of the sayd tedyous calme. a 2800 
Sir P. Spence xv. in Jamieson Ballads (1806) I. 260 Mony 
was the feather bed That floiter’d on the faem. 
flg. rxooo .^Elfric Horn, II. 392 Din heorte floteraS on 
Sissere worulde gytsunge. 02374 Chaucer iii. pr. xi. 
(Camb. MS.) 78 Either alle thinges ben referred and 
browht to nowht and floteryn with owte gouernour. .or (etc.). 
23x3 Douglas yE’wr/r iv, Prol. 164 Thow aid hasart lychour 
.. That flotteris furth euermair in sJuggardrj’. 

2 . Of birds, etc. : To move or flap the wings 
rapidly without flying or with short flights ; to move 
up and down or to and fro in quick irregular 
motions, or hang upon wing in the ’air. 

a 2000 Gloss. Prudentius (Record) 150 Flotorodon, 
lant, 0x340 Cursor M. 1781 (Trin.) pe foules flotered ho on 
heje. 1335 Coverdale Isa. xxxi. $ Like as byrdes flotre 
aboute their nestes. 2602 Marston Ant, «5- Mel. iv. Wks. 
2856 I. 45 Troopes of pide butterflies', that flutter still In 
greatnesse summer. *27x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 252 The 
parrot, .had fluttered a good way off. 2824 Byron Juan xv. 
xxvii, March, my Muse ! If you cannot fly, yet flutter. 2850 
McCosh/JiV. Govt. III. 11.(1874) 345 Like the moihfluttering 
about the light which is to consume it. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. III. IV. 204 The belfry.. Fluttered about.. chatter- 
ing daws. 

trails/. 2iTidflg. 0x449 PECOCKi?^/r. i.xvi. 91 Heflotereth 
not so ofie aboute the eeris of the lay peple. 2591 Sidney 
Astr. fy Stella cviii, My yong soule flutters to thee his 
nest, a 1680 Butler Rem. (17591 II. 80 He flutters up and 
down like a Butterfly in a Garden. 2876 Geo, Eliot Dan, 
Dei\ IV. 1 x 1 . 213 Hans’s talk naturally fluttered towards 
mischief. 

b. To move with a light quivering motion 
through the air, 

2853 C. Bronte Villdie iii. An etching, .happened to 
flutter to the floor. 2866GEO. SliotF. Holt(iB 6 S) xo Here 
and there a leaf fluttered down. 2873 Ouida Pascarel I. 29 
Paper money fluttered to her feet, 

c. quasi-fr^zw. with adv, ox prep., expressing the 
result of a ‘fluttering' movement. 

1600 F. Walker . 9 /. Mandeville 15s a, They choppe 
downe Into the Snowe, fluttering the same ouer them with 
theyr winges. 2789 Wolcot (P, Pindar) Ep, to falling 
Minis. Wks. 2812 11 . 125 So thej', like Moths, may flutter 
life away. 2793 Cowper Beau's Reply 23 When your linnet 
. . Had fluttered all his strength away. Z844 Alb. Ssiith 
Adx>. Mr. Ledbury I. xiv. 203 Seeds, which the bird had 
fluttered from his cage. 

3 . traiisf. To move about aimlessly, restlessly, 
sportively, or ostentatiously ; to flit, hover, 

1694 tr. Milton’s Lett. State (1851) 372 Now he resides at 
Pans, or rather flutters unpunish’d about the City. 2734 
Pope Ess. Alan iv. 196 One flaunts in rags, one flutters m 
brocade. 2779 Johnson 77 tra/(!r 25 Oct., I hope 

Mr. 'rhrale. .at night flutters about the rooms. 2877 Black 
Green Past. xliv.fiSyB) 354 She had kept fluttering about 
the hall, bothering the patient clerks with inquiries. 

4 . To move about or to and fro with quick vibra- 
tions or undulations ; to quiver. Of the heart or- 
pulse : To beat rapidly and irregularly. 

2561 BEcon Sicke Alannes Salve Wks. 2564 II. 220 My 
toung flottereth in my mouth, my hands tremble & shake 
for payne. ax66z Fuller Worthies (1840) III, 513 The 
weight [of a cloak] is diffused in several parts, and, fluttering 
above, all of them are supported by the clouds. 27x2-4 
Pope Rape Lock 1. 90 Teach . . little hearts to flutter at a 
Beau. 28x5 Shelley A lastor 659 'I’he pulse yet lingered in 
his heart. It paused — it fluttered. 2820 Keatts Eve St. 
Agnes xl, The arras . . Flutter'd in the besieging wind’s 
uproar, 2839 Kingsley Afisc. (i860) II. 289 A few rags of 
sail fluttered from her main and mizen. 

b. Of wind or flame : To blow or flicker lightly 
and intermittently. Of water: To ripple. 

.2638 N. Rowe in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 3 
Once the Avinde fluttered a little, whereuppon wee went to 
sea. 2812 PiNKERTON./^o/m/. II. 554 A light, accompanied 
by a flame, fluttering from time to time on the surface. 2821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 46 Down the rock the_ shallow 
water falls. Wild fluttering through ihe.stones in feeble 
whimpering brawls. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic vi, Any- 
how there they (tongues of flame) flutter. 
fig. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 

32 Its meaning flutters in me like a flame, 

fc. Music. (See quot. 1819.) Obs. 

2759 R- Smith Harmonics (ed, 2) 97 They do not beat at 
all, like imperfect consonances, but only flutter, at a 
or quicker rate according to the pitch of the „ Tif 

Rees Cycl., Flutter in Alusic, is \ ‘erm applt^ed bj x»r. 
Robert Smith.. to the fluttering roughness in the souna 01 
two notes which are discords to each other. 

5 . To tremble with excitement; to be excue 

with hope, apprehension, or pleasure, e c. . ^ 

2668 n.Uo£Div.Dial. People I7M 

1 flutter to be acquainted fluttered like a 

Richardson ^Tluttering with her 
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All the tribes of the far East were fluttering with the anti- 
cipation of his descent upon them. 

6. trans, {cansaitveiy). 

a. To cause to flutter; to move (a thing) in quick 
irregular motions ; to agitate, ruflle. Also f to 
Jliuter (a thing) into rags, to pieces, etc. To Jlutter 
out\ to wear out by * fluttering To Jlutter the 
ribbands of {a coach) (slang): to drive. 

1621 Markham FerjjUn^^z If they [wild fowl] be flutterd 
or fleikt into any Riuer. M aswavrikg Sea-mad s Diet. 

S.V. FJoanCt The gust hath flottred all the saile to ipeeccs. 
1667 Milton P. L. il 933 All unawares, Fluttering his pen- 
nons vain. 1746-7 Hervev {1818) 168 The gay butter- 

fly flutters her painted wings, z'jjt'HiSiA.Sir IF.Harriftgion 
1. 216, 1 have already fluttered out all the deaths I made up 
for first mourning, and must buy more, 1845 Poe Raz'en 
Poems (1859) 48 Not a feather then he fluttered. 1864 
Eton Sch. Days i. it, I »6ed to flutter the ribbands of the 
London Croydon and South Coast coach. 1893 McCarthy 
Red Diamonds II. 20 Shining spaces of water fluttered by 
the passing oar. 

b. fig. To throw (a person) into confusion, agi- 
tation, or tremulous excitement. 

1664 SJiaks^ere*s Ccr. (F. 3) V. vi. 1x6 Like an Eagle in 
.a Dove-coat, I Flutter’d your Volcians in Coriolus, 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ri) III. 39 Vou flutter one so ! 
1784 E. Hazard in Belknap Papers (1877) I. 382, I am so 
fatigued and fluttered with my walk. 18^ Froude Short 
Stud,, Sc. Hist. (1867)2 A work which.. fluttered the dove- 
cotes of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. 287s 
JowETT Plato (ed. a) II. 45 If I thought that your nen’es 
could be fluttered at a small party of friends. 

7 . intr. {slang). To * toss anything. 

1B74 in SJan^Dict. 1895 Westm. Gas. 31 July 3/r The 
three American girls.. were seen.. ‘fluttering’ for the upper 
berth in their cabin. 

Z’lutterable (fl»‘tsrab*l), a. [f. Floiter v. 
-f -ABLE.] That may be fluttered. 

1891 Sat. Rezt. 5 Sept, 264^ The matter has fluttered the 
always rather easily flutteraole dovecotes of Vienna. 

tFl'attera’tion, [see -ation.] The action 
of fluttering ; the state of being fluttered. 

1754 Richardson Grandison III. vii. 50 Such a Love as. . 
she had in her days of fiutUraiion, as she whimsically calls 
them. 177X Hui.l Sir \V* Harringion IV. 172 Even I, 
who am so much less concerned, am in a v\o\tnt Jluttera- 
iioK about it. 2805 in Spirit Public ymls. (1806) IX. 265 
The names of Colonel, ^Iajo^, and Captain scarce occasion 
the smallest flutteratlon. 

Fluttered (fi»*taid), ppl. a, [f. Flutter v. -b 
-ED 1 #] In senses of the vb- both trans» and intr. 
(Inquot. 1589 perh. used for Jittered.) 

1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd, wks. (Grosart) I. 29 That 
those-., shoulde preferre their fluttered sutes before other 
mens glittering gorgious array. 1773 Graves Euphrosyne 
(1776) 1. 28 The emblem of a flutter’d mind. 2813 Scorr 
Rokeby iv, xx\x, A fluttered hope his accents shook, A 
fluttered joy was in his look. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 
SsHis fluttered faculties came hack to roost, 

Flutterer (flr’taroi). [f. as prec. + -Eui.] 
fl.? A vagrant Obs. rare. 

c 2450 Myrc 845 Of scoler, of flotterer, or of passyngere. 

2. One who or that which flutters, lit. and fig . ; 
'I* a flirt. Rarely in trans. sense. 

c 2726 ISIrs. Delany in Life ff Carr. I. 133, I looked upon 
him as a flutterer, and w'as at a loss to know what his inten- 
tions were. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (28x1) I. xiL 23 
A man of morals, 2vas worth a thousand of such gay 
flultcrers. 1838 Dickens Nidi, Nick, xiv, Dingy, ill-plumed 
drowsy flutterers. 288* Harped sMag. LXV.588 She watched 
the boat until the handkerchief flultcrer”xvas no longer 
seen. 

Fluttering (fln’tariij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec, + 
-i>'0 k] The action of the vb. Flutter in various 
senses; an instance of the same. 

238* Wyclif Ps. Hv flv]. 22 (22I He shal not ^iue in to 
with oute ende flotering SNfii^./luctuationem^ to the rijt- 
wise. 24 .. Prose Legends \s\ Anglia VIII. 285 Drowned in 
|>c floteryngis of his b'fe. 2627-61 Feltham Resolves i. xi. 
20oThe Bates and Flutteringsof aConsciencc within, 27x9 
De Foe Cpjsoe (2840) 1. xix. 341 It is impossible to express 
the fluiierincs of my .. heart. 2759 IL Smith Harmonies 
(ed. 2) 97 The flnttcrings and the heats of a tempered 
consonance. 2830 Tennvson Miller's Dau. 153, I w'atch’d 
the little fluttenngs. The doubt my mother would not sec. 
2832 Lytton Eugene A. xi. iv, No fluttering of manner be- 
trayed that he (etc.]. 

Fluttering (flo-tariq), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-i.vfi £.] Tli.it flatters, in v.arious senses of the vb. 

r2374 Ckaucer Boeth. iii. metr, xx. 68 (Carab. ^IS.) To 
compowne werk of floterynge materc. 1590 Spenser /•'. Q. 
XI. ill. 10 Vain-glorious man, when fluttering wind docs 
blow In his li§ht winges, is lifted up to skie. 2625 Gill 
Sner. Philos, iv, 43 'I'liai fluttering di«!inciion..w'iIl not 
hclpe. 2762 Faxxoner Shipsor. 11. 298 The fluttering 
sails expand. 1834 MuDWiN/lw^frrrw IKrt/rr II. 315 The 
thick -Itcavcd breath And ., fluttering pulse of death. 2W3 
Geo. Euot Rrmola xi. i, A large. ,mu\bcrry•trcc,,^va3 now 
t-ending its last fluttering leaves in at the open doorways, 
b. Uniidy. (Cf. Flutter sb. 2 b.) 

^1830 Mrs. SiinKSvooD HouUten Tracts III. lx>li. 8 
She would idJe.,nnd was very flctiering with her things, 

I Icnce riu^tterlngly aav., in a fluttering manner. 
1819 Wirrr-N Arnian Hours (xSio) 33 O’er her j*oung 
more flultcrincly to brood. 1859 ^fAS50N Brit. Nrvelists 
iv. 278 Of old it came fluttcringly through nrophets, 1861 
G. MrnroiTii R. Harrington 11, xl. 197 Mrs. Ilawksbaw 
^gan fluiicringly to apologise. 

Flutterless (flretsjU's), a. [f. Twiteu jf. + 
-i.r-ss.] Kot mating a flutter, drooping. 

X873 /}aily Neil'S 21 Aug., The clinging, fluttcrlcss pennons 
cf the lances. 


Flutteruxouse, dial, form of Flutermouse. 
Fluttersqme (fio’taisnm), a. [f. Flutter v. + 
-soiTE.] Inclined to flutter. 

189S Century Mag. Feb. 540 Beribboned, belaced, and 
very fluttersome. 

Fluttery (fl»*teri),a. In4fl.otery. [f. Flutter 
V. + -T.] Apt to flutter, fluttering. AIso^. 

<*1386 Chaucer KnVs TV 2025 With flotery herd, and 
ruggy asshy hcres. 2843 New Monthly Mag. Vll. 569 His 
patchy, fluttery, and undedded mode of handling. 2855 
J. Hewitt Anc. Armour I. 341 A light flutierj' material, 
287s BRo^VNING Arisioph. ApoL 337 The fluttery tree-top. 

Fluty a. [f. Flute sb^ + -t 1 .] Resem- 

bling a flute in tone, flnte-Hke; soft and clear. 

2823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 39 As on the wind its 
fluty music floats. 2845 Alb. Smith Fort. ScaiUrg. Fam. 
xxiii, A delicate fluty voice. 

Fluvial (flw'vial). [a. Y.fiuvialdsAX*. fiuvidU 
is^ f. finvius river,] Of or pertaining to a river 
or rivers ; found or living in a river. 

2398 Trevisa Bartlu De P„ R. xix. Ixv, (2495) 902 Yf 
AuustiU stones ben hette fyry hole and theniie quenchyd 
theritu 2599 A, M. tr. Gabelhosters Bk. Physickc 33/2, lij 
pintes of fluvial w'atcr. 2775 Romans Florida 316 This 
fluvial expedition. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgits uEneids^ 
The fluvial njTnphs. 2B75 JVond. Phys. World I, i. 39 The 
descent of fluvial ice frequently causes great disasters. 

Fluvialist (flfl'vialist). [f, prec. + -ist.] One 
who explains certain phenomena in geology or 
physical geography by the action of existing streams. 

2829 Proc. Geol. Soc, I. 24s He [W. D. ConybeareJ first 
offers some introductory remarks on the opposite theories of 
the fluvialist and diluvialist. 

FlU'viatedi a. [f. 'L.fiuvidt-us soaked in a 
T\\ex,{i.fittvius rivti) d-^EDk] Overflowed by a 
river, marshy. 

2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. i. iv. 229 A bank over- 
looking the low fluvjated ground of the river. 

Fluvlatic (fi«viije*tik), fl. [ad. L. finvidtic-us, 
f. finvius river.] Growing or living in streams. 
2727 Baxley vol. II, Fluviatick. 182B in Webster. 

Fluviatile (fir/'viatil), a. [a. 'F.fiuviatile, ad. 
'L.fiuvidtilis, t finvius river.] Of or pertaining to 
a river or rivers ; fonnd, growing, or living in rivers ; 
formed or produced by the action of rivers. 

2S99 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke 48/1 Madefye a 
little linnen cloth in Fluviatile water. x68z Chetham 
Angled s Vadc-tn. xi. § 2(2689)210 Fishes, whether Marine 
Fluviatile or Laktsh. 2774 Strange in Phil. Trans. LXV, 
45 It [buccinuml is of the fluviatile kind. ^ 2823 W. Buck- 
land Reliq. Dilttv. 264 Ihe mud. .is evidently fluviatile 
and not diluvian. 2878 Huxley Physiog. 234 The river is, 
itself, a powerful agent of direct denudation— fluviatile 
denudation as it is sometimes termed. 

t Fltivia'tion. Obs. ran~^. [as if ad. L. 
*jiuviatidit.em, i.flnvidtus, Fmviated.] The pro- 
cess of steeping (flax) in water. 

^2x682 SirT. Browne Tracts w’as the first pre- 

paration of Flax, and before fluviation or rotting. 

Fluvicoliue (flifvi*kdlin, -3in), a. [f. mod. L, 
Jluvicol'a (f. Jluvists river + colhe to inhabit) + 
-TNE,] Fluvial, Fluviatile. 

In some^mod. Diets. 

Fluvio- (flri’vip), used as combining form of L. 
finvius river, as in fia'vio-marine an epithet 
applied to deposits formed by river-currents at the 
bottom of the sea; alsoquasi-r^.; fluvio ’meter, an 
instnxment for measuring the rise and fall of rivers ; 
flu^vio-terre’strial a., pertaining to the land-sur- 
face of the globe and its rivers. 

2848 Craig, Flttvio-mariste. 1852 E. Forbes in Wilson & 
Geikie Mesn. xiv. (1861) 505 The flurio-marine portion of 
them [the Eocenes]. Ibid. 509 The whole scries of fluvio- 
marines. 2863 Lyell Antiq. Man xi. (ed. 3) 204 The 
fluvio-marinc bed of Abbeville. 1865 Livingstone Zautbesi 
iii. 70 The only fluriometcr at Tctte.,was set up nt our 
suggestion. 2885 Gill in ProO. Biol. Soc. II. 30 (Cent.) 
The marine realms.. arc entirely independent of the fluvio- 

leiTCStrial. 

t Pluvio’se, <r. Obs.~’> [as if ad. L. ybiwius- 
11s, {.Jltivius river : sec -OSE.] (See qnot.) 

2727 Bailitv voL II, FlsofiosCf floxt'ing roudi. 
t Ku'viOTis, fl. Obs.—^ [f. as prec.: see 
-OUS.] (Sec quot.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Flstvious, flowing much. 

Flux (fii?ks), sb. Forms ; a. (sense i only) 4-7 
fllx(o, fiyx(e, (() liyckes); 5-7 fluxe, (5 
flokes), 4- flux. \p,.'FT.fiuxj=VT.Jlux, Sp.fiuxo 
{vxovf fitijo in senses i and j^yfittx from Fr.), It. 
fiusso L. fiuxus {u stem), f. fitt^re (Lat. root 
*fittgv-) to flow. The early formyfix proceeds from 
the Fr. pronunciation with rV.] A flowing, flow. 

I. spec, in physiologic.'il sense. 

1 . An abnormally copious flowing of blood, excre- 
ment, etc. from the bowels or otlicr organs; 
a morbid or excessive discharge, spec. An early 
name for dyscnteij’; also '\red Jinx, ^finxef bloody 
bloody fiux (cf. Bloody C. a). 

n. 2^82 WvcLiF Matt. Ix, 20 A womrrum that suffride the 
1x388 blodi) flix, or rennynge, of Mood twelue jeer. 2447 
JloKYNiiAM Seyntys (Koxb.) 32 Ihe reed fijTc. .Sodejmiy 
dede Anjt\*n >«> sore ^pressc. 2577 B. Goocn Hercshadis 
Huih. XV. (n£6) 267 They IBccs] feed so greediHe, as they 
fall into a fUx. x6oo lloxjJiNoZ/rr in. xiii. (lOai) 2367 
note, Hee (Trajan}, .died, .of a Jlixe of blood. 2665 ^iAKLCY 


GroHs/s' Low C. Warres 3x7 Both of them bred a sad 
Disease among them, with a great FlLx. 

/3 . 1377 Lakcl. P. pi. B. XX. So Kynd o3ascience..sem 
forth ms foreiourcs, feures & fluxes, c 2450 St. Cutkberi 
(Surtees) 3548 He was langeseke in he flokes. 2597 Ger.\rdc 
//er3tf/(i636) 723 Agrimony boiled in wine anddrunkehelpes 
..hepaticke fluxes in old people. 2708 Switt Prcdictiors 
1708 Wks. 2755 II. 1. 253 It [bis death] seems to be an effect 
of the gout in his stomach, followed by a flux. 2777 Watson 
Philip II. (1839) 103 Rendered unfit for action ny a bloody 
fiux. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (x8i3) 337 A flux or 
scowering is the complaint to which these animals are by 
far the mostliable. 2854 Jonxs & Siev. Pathol. Anai, (1S74) 
65 Fluxes will be active or passive, according to the kind of 
hj’pertemia which occasions them. 

b. transf. A ‘ running.’ from the eyes or moufli. 
2377 Lancu P. PL B. V. 279 Whan I drjmke wjm at cue, 
1 hauc* a fluxe of a foule mouthe, wel fyuc dayes after. 
2712 Steele Spect. No, 95 f 3 This Flux of the Eyes, this 
Faculty of Weeping. 

2. A flowingout, issue, discharge(of humours, etc.) 
2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 0 The margarine, if of 

blood descende Gret flux, is good it to amende. 1563 
T. Gkul. Antidot. l i. a Compoundes,.whiche doe..sta)‘c 
the fluxe of humours. 2630 Bulwcr Anthropomet, Pref., 
jfiere Females . . do by Art that monethly Flux preveai, 
2754-64 Smellxe Midwif. I. 206 Several ingenious theories 
have been erected to account for the flux of the Menses. 
2877 F. Roberts Handbk. Med. I. 27 The same condition 
leads to a watery flu.v. 

f b. That which flows or is discharged. Obs. 
2382 WycLXF Ezeh. xxiiL 20 As fluxis, or rennyngis, of 
horsisfben] the fluxis of hem. x6oo Skaks. .4. V, L. 111. it 

70 Ciuct is of a baser birth than Tarre, the verie vncleanly 
fluxe of a Cal. 2654 Tr.'VPP Comm. Job v. 10 Raine is the 
flux of a moist cloud. 

II. gen. 

3 . The action of flowing. Now rare in lit, sense. 

c 2600 Norden spec. Brit., Comzu. (2728) 64^ At the heade of 

this baye . , is a poole of fresh W’ater, notwithstanding the 
often fluxe of the sea into it. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trxtv. 
(ed. 2) 68 The river Ravee. .after a stately flux of three 
thousand English miles.. flowes into Indus. x'jstSRelaU 
Earthq. Lima 93 Fire to subsist requires a Fhix of Air. 
x86a Tyndall Mountaineer, iii. 24 If one portion of the 
universe be hotter than another, a flux instantly sets in to 
equalise the temperature. 

transf. and fg. 2650-3 tr. Hales* Dissert, de Pace In 
Pheniv(jqoS) Jf. 379 Which Consequence doth also flow by 
a fatal and inevitable Flux from that Doctrine of Fate. 
atqxx Ken Div. Love Wks. (1838) 230, 1 love, and admire 
. . the perpetual fiux of thy goodness on every’ creature. 
2865-6 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr, II. 274 A flux of 
specie took place into the United Slates. 

4 . The flowing in of the tide. Often in phrase 
fiux and rejlux, 

26ta in Lazv Times* Rep, LXV. 567/2 Lands within the 
flux and reflux of the sea. 2771 Act xx Geo. lilt c. 45 
§ 35 Any Barge,. that shall not be navigated beyond me 
Flux of the Tide. cz8oo K, White Lett. (1837) 265 
out any means of getting ashore till the flux or flood. 
2054 Tomlinson Aragds Astron. iS7Thesea..under5oes 
a flux and reflux as often as the moon passes the meridian. 

traruf. xadfig. 2722 De Foe PIoll Flanders 
A.. flux and reflux of fears and hopes. 2799 Vince Aw/t. 
Astroft, xrvW. (1810) 259 The alternate flux and reflux of 
the liquid igneous matter. 2835 Thirlwall Greece J. iil 

71 The flux and reflux of the nations which fought and 
wandered in the countries adjacent. 

6 . A floiving stream, a flood. 

2637 He\wood Dialogues, fupiter 4 lo Wks. 2S74 
258 Their waters keep a smooth and gentle course Not 
mov’d to fury. .When loud fluxes fall lo swell their bounds. 
1760 De Fods Tour Gt, Brit. III. 40 The Syfer Spring 
is tne most noted, having now four Fluxes of water. 

Jtg* *855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 264 The mouth from 
which issued that cool and limpid flux- 

b. transf. A continuous stream (of people). 

2600 Shaks. a, V. L. XI. i. 52 Thus miscrie doth part The 
, Fluxe of companie. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 0*771 
327 At the keeping of this Feast we beheld, .such a flux 01 
hlen, Women, Boyes and Girls. . 

c. ftg. A copious flow, flood {csp. of talk, etc.). 
267B R, L'EsTRANCE6fN<’Crt'jAfr>nfi702)376NoMan takes 

Satisfaction in a Flux of Words, without Choice, iqei De 
Foe Plague (17541 22 The Court brought with them a 
Flux of Pride, and new Fashions. 28x7 Southey Ldy 
(1856) III. 60 If I had roy old flux of the Muse. 

Arnold AVtv Sirens 295 This flux of guesses. 2875 F. xIall 
in Lippincott's Mag. XV. 33B/1 Neglecting the flux of ver- 
biage that engulfed it. 

6 . The passing away (of life, time or a portion of 
time). Also, a passing period. Ohs. 

26*2 J. Davies Muses Sacrifice Wks, (Grosart) H. 47/’ 
Age to Death is but the GalJysltiue, that on a moment* 
fluxe, whafts life lo death. 2641 Smectymnuus Vtnd, Afire. 
vL 78 Th.it which Hicrome speakes in the present tenje, a* 
true in all the moments and fluxes of time. 2727"4o * 

SON Summer 35 ITius to rem.iin, Amid the flux of m-Tny 
thousand years. 1759 Johnson Rassetas iv, 1 he 
by more than twenty cKangcs admonished me of the liu* 
of life. 


7. A continuous succession of changes of con- 
dition, composition or substance. ,, 

x6*s Bacon Ess.. Vichs. of Things {kvhliiOg .TA® 
is in a Pcrpetuall Flux. 2691 Locke Lowering 
Wks. 2714 11 . 3t What the stated ralcof Interest j' 

in the constant change of Affairs, and flux of ]' 
h-ard to determine. 1716-^ Swiit Gulliver tiL x. luc • 
gxugc of this countrj' being always upon the Hux. 7^ 
Butler Anal. 1, i. 27 'liic bodies of all 
aconstantflux. xZbs'idLv.Wf.'LV. Rcm.Emp. 
240*njcpcrT>etual flux of property from handiohana^ 7 , 
Sully in Encyd. Brit.Xlli. 755 Heraclitus concei' 
the Incevsanl process of flux in which all things are 

as eonsistingof iwosidcsormomcnti— ’gencratio.'janaLtwj* 
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1885 Clodd Myths fy Dr, i. iii. 23 The languages of savages 
are in a constant state of flux*. . 

8. Math. A continued motion (of a point). 

[1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ix-ix. § 2 Time considered In it 
selfe, IS but the flux of that very instant, wherein the Motion 
of the Heauen began.] 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1B39) 
508 Rough and smooth, .are not perceived but by the flux of 
a point, that is to say, we have no sense of them without 
time, a 1696 Scarborch Euclid (1705) 3 Not that hereby 
a Line is A Flux of a Point, as some define It. ^ 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. 1. 484 s. v. Fluxion, A line considered 
as generated by the flux or motion of a point, or a surface 
generated by the flux of a line. 

b. = Fluxion 5. 

1878 Clifford Dynamics^ ii. 63 This rate of change of a 
fluent quantity is called its fluxion, or sometimes, more 
shortly, its flux. 

9 . Physics, The rate of flow of any fluid across a 
given area ; the amount which crosses an area in a 
given time ; it is thus a vector referred to unit area. 
Line of JlnXy see quot. 1881. Flux of force, see 
quot. 1885. 

1863 Tyndall Heat vii. § 268 The line of fiux..^vas 
parallel to the fibre. x88i Maxwell Electr. ^ Mag^. 
(1892) I. II The flux of heat in any direction at any point 
of a solid body may be defined as the quantity of heat 
which crosses a small area drawn perpendicular to that 
direction divided by that area and by the time. Ibid. 13 
If two of these surfaces intersect, their line of intersection 
is a line of flux. 1882 Minchin 159 The 

flux across each end of the tube would be zero. 1885 
Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Eleetr, Magn, I. 102 
Flux of Force. .This product, from its analogy to the flux 
of a fluid flowing through a small tube with velocity n 
is called the flux of force across d S, 

III. A state or means of fusion. 

+ 10 . Liquefaction or fusion. In phr, 

1684. tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. vi. 199 The morbifick 
matter .. while it is in flux, is most destructive. 1799 
G. Smith Laborat. 1. 107 Let it stand a little in the flux. 
11 . Metall. Any substance that is mixed wth a 
metal etc. to facilitate its fusion ; also a substance 
used to render colours fusible, in enamelling and in 
the colouring of porcelain and glass. Cf. Fluss sb.^ 
For blackt crudct xvkiieftnx : see quots. 

1704 W. Nicholson Did, Ckevt.^ Crude flux is a mixture 
of nitre and tartar. 1763 W. Lewjs Philos. Commerce 
Arts 68 Borax.. is one of the best fluxes for gold. 1826 
'^'smxElem, Chem.\\, xiv, 386 The black fliLx is formed, 
by setting fire to a mixture of one part of nitrate of potassa, 
and two of bi-tartrate of potassa. .White flux is obtained by 
projecting into a red-hot crucible equal parts of the same salts. 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ^ Gi. 76 Fluxes which are ne- 
cessary to render these [colours] fusible. 1875 Fortnum Ma^ 
jolica . }. 8 Lead has been found in some of the blue coloured 
glazes of Babylonia, and. .probably employed as a flux, 
b. collect. Substances used as fluxes. 

*890 JCa/wtda Herald 26 July 2/6 The Trade in Flux. 
The following are the quantities of fliLx dispatched from the 
Kapunda Railway-station. 

IV. 12 . =FlushjM [SoF./«a:.] 

1798 sporting Mag;, XII. 142 The (lax [in game of Am- 
bigu] is four cards in the same suit. 

V. 13 . attrib. and Comb., as flux alo, ale likely 
to cause diarrhoea ; flux-powder (see quot, 1704) ; 
flus: root, ‘ the Asclepias iitherosa from its use iu 
dysentery and catarrhs* [Syd. Soc. Lex., 1884); 
flux-spoon (see quot. 1874); flux- or flix-weed, 
the plant Sisymbrium Sophia, formerly a supposed 
remedy for the flux or dysentery, 

1742 Lend, ff Country Brexv. 1. (ed. 4) 53 Brewers Ser- 
vants, who formerly scorned what they then called *FIux 
Ale. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., * Flux-powders . . are 
Powders prepared to facilitate the Fusion of the harder 
Metals. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 894/2 *Flux-spoon, 
a small ladle for dipping out a sample of molten metal to be 
tested. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxix. X17 The seede of 
■*Flixeweede or Sophia, .stoppeth the bloudy flixe, 1878 
Britten & Holland Plani-n., Flixweed or Flixwori. 

+ Flux (floks), a. Ohs. [ad, 'L.fluxus, ppl. adj. 
f. fluere to flow.] That is in a state of flux ; ever- 
changing, fluctuating, inconstant, variable. 

1677 Barrow .yrryr. Wks. 1716 HI. 61 Considering, .the 
flux nature of all tMngs here, a 1735 Pope & Arbuthnot 
Mari. Scribl. t. xiii. (1741) 44 A Corporation., Is. .a flux 
body. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxi. 318 The record. . 
was more serviceable. .In a dead and immutable language 
than in any flux or living one. 1797 Sir G. Staunton 
Ld, Macartney* s Embassy (1798) III. 420 The form of those 
characters has not been so flux as the sound of words. 

Flux (flDks), V. [f. Flux j.^.] 

I. In medicine. 

+ 1 . trans. To treat medically by subjecting to 
a flux ; esp, to salivate. Also, of food or drink ; 
To produce a flux in (a person) ; to purge. Obs. 

1666 W, Boghurst Loimographia (^894) 40 Many people 
being fluxed with quicksilver for the Rox. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit, xvii. 592 The Bone must be taken out . . 
the Ulcer cleansed and the Body fluxed. 1711 Swift Jml. 
to Stella 15 Feb., She’ll be fluxed in two months. . 1756 
Nugent Gr, Tour IV. 21 Their small wines.. will certainly 
flux you, if you drink too plentifully of them. 1768 Foote 
Devil 2 Slicks iii. Wks. 1799 II. 275 Full power .. to pill . , 
flux.. and poultice all persons. 1785 Grose Diet, Vulg, 
Tongtte, Flux, to salivate. 

+ b.^^.; also to clear ^ Obs. 

2651 R Waring To IF. Cartwright 38 in Cartwright's 
Conudies ■*6b, To cure the Itch, or flux the Pen. x66o 
Charae, Italy 12 Praying forthe Dead, w’hich doth so flux 
the pocket. 1664 Butler Hud. ii. i. 362 Twas he that gave 
our Senate purges, And fluxt the House of many a Burgess. 


a 1688 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems (1775) 140 E’en 
gentle George (flux’d both in tongue and purse) Shunning 
one snare, yet fell into a worse, 

f c. jocosely, (See quots.) Ohs. 

Byrom Black Bob xli. But what can Saliva- 
tion do? It [a wig] has been fluxt and refluxt too. Z785 
Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongtte s, v.. To flux a wig, to put it up 
in curl, and bake it. 

+ d. intr. To submit to treatment by fluxing. 

Ohs. 

1693 Shadwell Volunteers iv. i, Would not flux becaiLse 
times were unsettled. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. 
IFks. (1709) 326 A young Wench fluxing for the Falling- 
sickness. lyss Lady M. W. IVIontagu Let. to C'fess Bute 
22 Sept., His natural spirits gave him.. cheerfulness when 
he was fluxing in a garret. 

jdS"- *733 P evolution Politicks v. 3 This place [Purgatorj*] 
of late Years Priests have found, For sinning Souls to flux 
in till thej’’re sound. 

2 . dial, and slang (obs.). (See quots.) 

1783 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, Flux, to cheat, cozen, or 
overreacli. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Flux, to snatch at anything. 
II. In etymological sense. 

3 . intr. + a. Of a person : To bleed copiously. 
{pbs.'~‘^^ b. To issue in a flux, flow copiously. 

1638 A, Read Chimrg. xxvi. 192 The wounded party 
doth flux to death most commonly before any Chirurgeon 
can come to stay the bleeding. 1823 Lamb Let. B. Barton 
21 Nov.j'Once fix the seat of your disorder, and your fancies 
flux into it like so many bad humours 2869 Blackmore 
Lorna D. i, The invading waters, .fluxing along the wall. 
IIL In ancient Chemistry and Afctallnrgy. 

4 . trans. To make fluid, fuse, melt. 

*477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 79 Liquors 
helpeth to flux and to flowe Manm things. *666 Boyle 
Orig. FormesSf Qual. 260 Sea salt.jrit be distill’d alone., 
is apt to be fluxt by the heat of the fire. 1762 Genii. Mag. 
102 An intense equal heat, .fluxes the oar. 1883 Nasmyth 
A utobiog. vi. 105 The walls under the intense heat, were 
fluxed and melted into a sort of glass. 

*754 Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) 1 . 79 The Alloy, 
which was fluxed out of him, left so little of the Original 
remaining, that [etc.], i860 Emerson Cond, Life i. (1861) 
29 Every solid in the universe is ready to become fluid on 
the approach of the mind, and the power to flux it is the 
measure of the mind. 

6 . To treat with a flux (see Flux ii); to heat 
in combination with a flux. 

1781 Did. Chem. in J. T. Dillon Trav. Sfain 233 note, 
If.. cobalt. .be fluxed like other metallic calxes, it will be 
reduced to a semi-metal. C1790 Imison Sch.Art, II, 151 
To melt the copper as fluid as possible, and flux it with the 
black flux. 1802 Ann. Reg, 780 The highest finished ware 
..is.. returned to the enamel kiln, where the colours are 
fluxed six or seven times. 

absol. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks lx. 306 These lower 
limestone oeds are used for fluxing. 

6 , intr. To become fluid; to melt. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 14 Firing [it] strongly in 
a crusible until it flux. 1789 G. White Sdbome iv. (1853) 
21 The sand, .fluxes and runs by the intense heat. 

Hence Plu'xing ppl. a. 

vjoz De Foe Reform. Manners r. 190 From the fluxing 
Bagnio just dismist 1711 E. Ward Quix. 1 . 71 As Fluxing 
Patients. .Suck Broaths and Cordials thro’ a QuilL 

+ Pluxa’tion. Ohs. [f. Flux -(--ation.] 

1, Treatment by fluxing ; see Flux v. i. 

1636 S. Holland Zara (1719) 140 A drawl’d Prostitute, 
fitting her self for Fluxation, 

2 . Flowing or passing on. 

1710 Leslie Vind. Short Meth. with Deists ^Vks. 1721 I. 
121 They [the Siamese] believe no God, but a continual 
fluxation and transmigration of Souls from eternity. 

f Fluxed, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prea 

1. Caused to flow; flowing, weeping. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. Ixxxix, J37 That God is 
merciful, that will admit offences to be expiated by the 
sigh, and fluxed eyes. 

2 . Salivated. 

a 1679 Earl Orrery tr. Guzman i, I spit Verses faster than 
a flux’d Wencher does his Rheum. 1730 Swift Death <$• 
Daphne xxxvti, No new-fluxt Rake skew'd fairer Skin. 

Fluxible (fl»*ksib’l). Ohs. or arch. Also 5 
fluxyble, 7 fluxable. [a, OF. fluxible, ad. late 
"L.Jluxibilis, f. flux- ppl. stem of fluere to flow.] 

1 . Apt to flow ; fluid. 

1551 Recorde Cast. /T/rtw/. (1556) 141 The ^vate^ beynge 
a lyquide and fluxible bodye, can not be stayed by his owne 
partes. x6oS TiMME^r/r/viV. 11. i. 105 Salt, by the vehemencie 
of the heat of fire, is to be dissolued, moulten, and made 
fluxible. 1726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit, I. 45/2 Stones . . 
are created by Nature, .of a liquid and fluxible substance. 
fig. 1660 Milton Free Commw. 437 Good Education., 
ought to correct the fluxible fault, .of our watry situation, 
b. Of a watery consistence; hence, pliable, supple. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 408 Not a fluxible or 
loose fat like the fat of Lambs, but a solid fat, like the fat 
of Hogs. 1618 M. Baret Horsemanship i. 9 The ends of 
the flint was rather to be hard and firme then soft and 
fiuxable. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x, 366/2 At that 
Age all things are fluxible. .especially the Bones and Nerves. 

2 . Capable of being melted; fusible; liquefiable. 
1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. i. vl in Ashm. (1652) 130 We 

make Calxes unctious both Whyte and Red . . Fluxyble as 
Wex. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1638) 289 In them doth 
abound fluxible moisture, apt to be dissolved with every 
little heat. 1750 tr. Leonardtis* Mirr. Stones 17 Minerals 
are of two sorts, some fluxible or liquifiable and others not. 

quasi-j^. 1750 tr. Leonardus* Mirr. Stones 27 Dismissing 
the first FIu:5iWes, such as Gold. 

3 . Liable to flux or change; fluctuating, not 
permanent, variable. 


1561 Eden Arte Nauig, m.iL 56 This is fluxible, wauering, 
and moueable. x6io Guilllm Heraldry hi. v. (1660) 120 
Meteors . . be of nature fluxible, and nothing permanent. 
xo-jy Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 517 Is there not a natural leiiilie 
and vanitie in every creature which renders' it fluxible, 
variable, and inconstant? 

Hence Plu*xibly adv. rinsibi-Uty, Plu'xible- 
ness, the quality of being fluxible. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vt. ix. in Ashm. (1652) 163 Everj’ 
parte all fyre for to endure, Fluxybly fyxe and stabull in 
tyncture. 1574 Newton 38 It. .stoppeth over 
much thinnesse and fluxibilitie of bloude. 1651 Hammond 
Ansxv. Ld. FalklandxW. Wks. 1684 II. 693 The Fluxibility 
of humane Nature is so great, that it is no wonder if errours 
should have crept in. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Fluxihleness. 
1750 ir. Leonardus* Min'. Stones 20 Such humidity is dis- 
proportioned by the fluxibility . .and therefore it resides more 
in one part than in another, 

Fluidle (fli^’ksil), a. Obs. or arc/i. [ad. late L. 
Jlttxil-is, f. Jiux’ : see prec. and -ile.] 

1. «Fluxiblei. ^ 

x6os iLxy.m'B. l^uersit. 11. iii. 113 The which water, albeit it 
aUvayes remaineth fiuxile and liquid, x^i French Distill, 
V, (1651) j6r. I extracted a good quantity of nitrous salt, 
which was almost fluxile, 1702 R. Mead Poisons 114 The 
Mercurial Globules.. dissolve the Preter-natural Cohtesions 
of all the Liquors .. making them more Fluxile and Thin. 

2. = Fluxible 3 . 

<22654 Seldem Epin. X. | 16 The fluxile nature of 

this deceitful prince [King John]. 1858 Bushnell Semt. 
Hc'iU Life 212 Opinions, .are in a fluxile shifting sftite. 

Hence nnxi'llty [see -itt], the quality or con- 
dition of being fluxile. 

1660 Boyle New. Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxlii. 249 The 
Weight and Fluidity, or, at least, Fluxility of the Bodies 
here below. 2707 Floyer Physic. PulseAVaich 37 The 
Fluxility, or thin consistence of the Blood. 2721 N. Hodges 
Hist. Acc. Plague 11$ Salt adds to the Fluxility of Fluids. 

Flnsiug (flo-ksiij), vbl. sb. [f. Flux v. + -ing i.] 

1. The action of the vb. Flux in various senses. 

2659 Heylin Animadv. in Fuller's Afp. Inj. Innoc, 

(1840)313 An ordinary purge being sufficient for the one, 
whereas the foul body of the^ other doth require a flux-ing. 
a 2734 North LiyesiyZzC) sss’A certain cure [for the mange] 
..was fluxing with mercury. 1777 Watson in Phil, Trans, 
LXVIII. 875 The roasting or fluxing of an ore. 
b. fi 7 «rr. = FLUX sb. ii. 

2880 Lomas Alkali Tradezvj 'The amount of ‘fluxlngs* 
should be kept as small as possible. 

2 . attrib. as fluxing~maicrial\ fluxing-bed, in 
the manufacture of soda, one of the two parts into 
which the sole of the furnace is divided, 

2832 G. R. Porter Porcelain fy Gl, 264 Other descriptions 
. . do not contain an equal abundance of fluxing materials. 
Fluxion (flr^'kjan). Also, 6 fluxione, -yon. 
[a. 'Ft. fluxion, ad. L.fltixion^em, f. flux- ppl. stem 
of flu^e to flow ; see -ion.] 

1 , The action of flowing; a flowing or issuing 
forth (of water, vapour, etc.). Also, continuous or 
progressive motion ; continual change. Now rare. 

2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. n, 333 Whirlepooles, and fluxions 
are caused , . in the middest of the sea. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 962 The fluxion of the odour comming 
from the beast. 1606 J, Davies Sel. Sec. Husb. fyc. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. If the fluxion of this instant Now Effect not 
'J’hat, noght ivil, that Time doth know. i6« Swan Spec. 
M. V. § 2 (1643) 165 That [water] .. whicn.. hath some 
certain beginning of fluxion. 2656 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 
v.io In Sensibles neither magnitude nor quality is permanent, 
but in continuall fluxion and mutation. 2660 Ibid. ix. 550/1 
The point by fluxion makes a Line. 2880 Blackmore M. 
Anerley I. viii. 92 Their bodies continually going up and 
down upon perpetual fluxion. 

fg. 1820 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 32 The 
Catholics know that the fluxion of public opinion is in their 
favour. 


+ b. ^Effluviusi 2 a. Obs. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 725 Those fluxions which 
rest upon waters, looking-glasses, or any such mirrors. 2655 
Stanley Hist. Philos, it. (2701) 65/1 Falling Stars are not 
fluxions of the tether extin^isht m the Air almost as soon 
as lighted. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man. i. iii. 352 The 
Rays of Light may be considered as a kind of Fluxions in 
respect of the biggest component Particles of Matter. 

2 . An e.xcessive flow of blood, ^ humour,* 
senim, etc. lo any organ or part of the body. 
Also concr., the matter which flows. 

2541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap, 2 B j, Yf the flux or 
rennynge wyll nat stop with salues, seke the cause of the 
sayde fluxyon. ^'xsso Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) A iij, 
Horsnesse, and continuall fluxion of snevill In old men. 
160X Holland Pliny II. 559 It is the better for to represse 
the fluxion of humors into the eies. 1612 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 75 Galles..cure fluxions of the gums. 
2746 Lady RI. W. RIontacu Let. to IF. Montapi 23 Aug., 

I had so bad a fluxion on my eyes, I was really afraid of 
losing them- 2874 Roosa Dis. Ear - 7 $ A fluxion towards the 
labyrinth with serous exudation in the nerve structure. 
fig. 2796 Burney Metaslasio II. 351 To attempt the cure 
of the eloquent fluxion to which he is subject. 

3. =FluxjAi. , 

3563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 53 ^> Jhc 

drunkeofcattell..bringingthemtoafluxion. ** * * 

Gabelhouer's Bk.Physicke 227/2 To/iunSn 

fluous fluxione [of the menstruaUesJ. 2657 
Renan's Disp. 265* This cures eroding <^Sioned 

Juan ff Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 67 At Lima it occasionea 

constipations and fluxions. 

Fire or otherwise. sS^B m Craig. 
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6. Math. In the Ne^vtonian form of the infini- 
tesimal calculus ; ^ The rate or proportion at which 
a flov\’ing or var^-injj quantity increases its magni- 
tude’ (Hutton Math. Dict^. 

This is Newton’s own use of the word; but the i8th c. 
writers on the Newtonian calculus used /luxhn for what 
New^ton called the ‘moment* of a fluent, and modem 
analysts call the * differential*. 

CorrexJ>ondingJluxiom^ rates at which two interdependent 
quantities may chance simultaneously. Second jflu.xiony 
the rate of change of the fluxion of a variable quantity; the 
second differential coeffident with respect to the lime. 

1704 [seeDirFERENTiALBi]. 1706W. JosES.S’^Ti./’n/wnr. 
Mathexeos 174 Let .r be a Ratiuncula, or Fluxion of the 
Ratio of I to i+ar. i8o6 Hutton Course Muth. II. 287 
Rules . . for finding the fluxions of all sorts of quantities, 
1828 Ibid. 11. 323 The fluxion found from a given fluent is 
always perfect and complete. 

b. Hence {the Method or f Doctrim of) Fluxions 
is used as a name for the Newtonian calculus. 

Tlie direct and inverse method effluxions are (apart finm 
dificrences of notation) essentially identical with the differ- 
ential and the integral calculus respectively. 

i7oa [sec Differential A 1741 watts Improv. 
Hind I. XX. 327 A Penetration into the abstruse Difficulties 
and Depths of modem Algebra and Fluxions. 18x2 Cress- 
well Max. «5- Min. it. it. 1^7 Its [quantity’s] increase and 
decrease by motion, which is the foundation of the doctrine 
of Fluxions. 1830 Herschel Sind. Nat. Phil. 111, iiL (1851) 
271 The method of fluxions, or, as it is now more generally 
called, the differential calculus, 1874 Green Short Hist. Lv. 
g I. 599 Newton .. facilitated- the calculation of planetary 
movements by his theory of Fluxions. 

^ 0. loosely. An infinitesimal quantity. 

184C De Quincey Christianity ^Vks. XII. 234 The hour- 
hand of a watch — who can detect the separate fluxions of its 
advance? 

6, Covih. ; flusion»structiire (see quot. 1890). 
1882 Geikie Text.bk. Geol. 11. 11. iv. 104 This is well 
shown by what is termed the fluxion-structure. 1890 — 
Class-bk. Geol. ^ed. 2^146 Flcnv<imcture^ Fluxion-structure^ 
an arrangement of the ci^'stallitcs, crj'stals, or particles of 
a rock in streaky lines, .indicative of the internal movement 
of the mass previous to its consolidation. 

Flnxional (flo'kjanal), a. [f. prec. +-AL.] 

1. Math. Of the nature of or pertaining to A 
fluxion or the method of fluxions. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 357 The Justness of an 
arithmetical . .or fluxional Operation, 1823 Mitchell Diet. 
Math. Phys, Se., Fluxional Analysis is the analysis of 
fluxions and flowing quantities, distinguishable from the 
different!.*!) calculus both by its met.nph^'sics and notation. 
2828 Hutton Course Math. II. 321 Multiply cver>' term by 
the fluxional letter. 

2 , Pertnining to, resulting from, or subject to 
‘ fluxion* or flowing. 

1827 CoiXRiDCE Rent. (1836) I. 2x5 How are we to e.xplain 
the reaction of this fluxional body on the animal? ^ 2^2-3 
Grove Corr, Phys, Forces {1874) 134 The instability, or 
fluxional state, of all nature. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos, 
Syst, 36 Other effects besides the fluxional creation of the 
world are^ referred to. 

Plujdonary (flc-kjhnari), a. [see -abt.] 

1 . =Flu.xional I. 

273^ Berkeley Analyst I 20 The great Author of the 
Fluxionary Method. 1763 W. Emerson Mcth. lucrem. vii, 
Some fluxionary quantities have no fluents, but what are 
expressed by scries. 2832 Brewster Neivton (2855) l« ii* 35 
\Vc find him occupied with his fluxionaiy calculus. 

2 . Of the nature of, or subject to * fluxion ’ or 
continuous change, fluctuating. 

2748 Land. Mag. Tune 255/2 The general ferment., in 
matter, whereby all bodies are . . disposed to undergo those 
fluxionary changes necessary to their generation, growth 
.nnd corruption. 2826 Dn Quincey in Blaclav. Mag. XX. 
738 ^ Appearances . . which, by their very essence, are 
fluxionary, become unnatural when fixed and petrified, 2841 
Biaclr.v. Mag. XLIX. 416 All other wealth was fluxionary. 

Plusionist (fln-kjDnist). [sce-iST.] One who 
uses or is skilled in mathematical fluxions. 

273^ Berkeley Analyst Qu. 43 Whether an Algebraist, 
Fluxionisl. .or Demonstrator of any kind can expect indul- 
gence for obscure Principles? 28x6 ir. La Croix's Diff. ^ 
Jnt. Calc. 620 The best argument of its utter insufficiency 
..is derived from the practices of thefluxionists themselves. 
I'n'a’xive, a. Ois. [as if ad. L. Jluxiviis, f. 
fax- ppl. stem of to flow: see-iVE.] That 
has the quality of flowing, apt to flow, fluid ; Ut. 
and ft.^. Also, fluctuating, variable. 

1597 SiiAKS. Lover's Comfl, 50 These often bath'd she in 
her fluxive eyes. 260^ Drayton Man in Moone 311 In 
fluxivc humour, which is ever found, As I doe wane, or wax 
up to my round. 2668 CuLRr.prKR S: Cole Barlhot. Anai. 111. 
viii. 248 niin and fluxive like water, a 1670 Hacket Cent. 
Sertn. (i675t 532, I look not upon that which is fluxive and 
changeable. 2716 M. Davies Athrn. Brit. II. 352 i’he 
Fluxive Disposition, or the great Pox, 

+ FlltxnrO (fln ksiuj). Obs. [ad. I-. y7//.v/7r<7, f. 
Jlux- jjpl. stem oijlnbrc to flow.] n. The quality 
of being fluid ; fluidity, b. concr. That which 
flows ; a quantity of fluid matter; sap. 

a. 2599 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum. Induct., Why, 
Humor .. in it sclfc holds these two properties, Molsiurc 
and Fluxurc. 

b. 2596 DrsytoN /-/■/. lv.Q3a Asinthe Cornc, the Iluxure 
when wc isec Fills but the Straw, when it xhould feede the 
Rare. 1603 — Bar. Wars fi. xvij The su-olne flusure of 
the Clouds. 26*2 — /V/vWL xxvjt. 375 Tho»e Tree-ge^e 
. .which like a lelly fir>l To the I'choldcr secrae,lhcn by the 
fluxure nurst. Still great and grr.ntcr thriue, 

ITuy, ob^ vnr. of 1 *‘lvj:v a. 

riuyd, Flwo, ohi. forms of Flooi>, Fi-rr.. 


PlU5en, -on, obs. pa. t. pi.' of Fly. 

Hwreis, obs. Sc. form of Flourish. 

Ply (flsi), pi. flies (floiz). Forms: fidoso 
(in comb. Ados-, fldoh-), flfse, Northusnh. fldse, 

2- 4 fli5e, south. vli3e, 3 fleo^e, flye, scnith: vlie, 

3- 4 fle^e, south, vleje, fleih, south, vleib, 3-7, 8 
Sc. flie, 4-9 north, and Sc. flee, 4-5 flegh, (4 
fleece, Sell, flei(glie, fley(o, fiij), 5-7 flye, 7- fly. 
\0^. Jlcoge^ Jiyitj wk. fem. (Northumb. ?str. 
masc.) — MDu. vUeghe (mod.Du. vlieg), OHG. 
Jlioga^ fiiuga (MHG. vliegt, mod.Ger. fliege) 
OTeut. yieugon-^ f. root of "yieugan to fiy. From 
the weak grade of the same root comes the equiva- 
lent Scandinavian word, ON., Sw. JlugUj Da. 
fue. 

The plural form in -s appears in 13th c., but the original 
plural ending was not wholly obsolete in the 15th c.] 
f 1 . Any winged insect ; as the hee, gnat, locust, 
moth, etc. Obs. ; cf. 2, 3, 4 below, and Butterfli'. 

C950 Lindisf Gasp. Matt. xxtiL 24 Latuas blrndo ^ie 
wbrSias 3one fleje. 1340 Ayestb. 136 He is ase h® smale 
ule3e bet makeb bet hony. 1563 Hyll Art. Garden. (1593) 
36 Flies (with the long hinder Icgges). 2599 T. Moufet 
S ilkewormes and their flies. 2608 Tofsell Serpents 
(1658) 653 The black Flics called Beetles. 2649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt, Exetnp. 1. viu. 213 Eating Flyes and wilde 
honey. 2694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (17x1) 207 Here are 
divers sorts of Flies, as Butter-flies, Butchers-fltes, Horse- 
flies. • 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1706) VIII. 249 The cold 
weatherfrequentlycomes on before the worm is transformed 
into a fly. ' 

b. A dipterous or two-winged insect, csp. of the 
family Muscidx. 

ctooo vElfric Exod. viii. 29 For5« ic gebidde and Seos 
fieoje fasrb fram 5e. C2200 IHces fy Virhies (1888) 89 A1 dai 
Sar cumeo to boMcs, al swo doS fljjen to sare. csxto 
Bestiary 473 Til 5at 3er flexes faren and fallen Ser-Inne. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 5990 iCott.) To-morn b® fleies sal be you 
fra. Barth. De P. R. v. xxiit. (1495) 130 Bees 

and flyes haue no voys, but make a vo^’s in fleenge. 2477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 72 The flye that setteth her 
vpon corrupt thinges. 2513 Douglas y&wm xn. Prol. 272 
To knit hyr nettis .. Tharwith to caucht the myghe and 
littill fle. 2625 G. Sandvs Trav. 203 The infinite swarmes 
of flies that do shine like glow-wormes. 1842-4 Emerson Ess.. 
Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1. 94 Do what we can, summer will 
have its flies. 

a.fis- 

a 2a*5 Auer. R. 290 fPesJ dogge of belle. . mid his blodie 
vlien of stinkinde bouhtes. ^232$ Coerde L. 29x7 In whyt 
schetys they gunne hem wryen For the bj'tyng of his flyen. 
2607 Dekker Hist. Sir T. IPyait i. Wks. 1873 HI. 84 The 
Fly is angrie, but hee wants a sting. 

d. A type of something insignificant. 

2*97 F. Glouc, (1724) 428 Wat tvas by strengb* worb? .. 
ywys nojt worb ® Ay^ 02386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 272 
Aleyn answerde I count hym nat a flye. 15*0 More Com/, 
agsL Trib. i. ii. Wks. 1223/1 Without which., all the 
spiritual coumfort that any man maye speake of can neuer 
auaile a flye. 1704 Burns * O ^Philly^ happy be that day* 
X, 1 care nae wealth a single flie. a 2830 Hazutt Convers. 
Authors, He would not hurt a fly. 

e. Phr. : Fly in amber \ see Ambeh 5. Fly on 
the {coach-') wheel (see quot. 1S70). To send away 
withajly in one's can cf. FLEA4. To break, entsh, 
a fly upon the wheel {Jig.) : to spend a great deal 
of energy and labour upon something not worth 
it. Let that fly stick in (or to) the wall (-SV.) : say 
nothing more on that subject. Doiit let flies stick 
to your heels ; be quick. 

x6o6 Ret. Proc. agst. late Traitors Zz 4 b, The princes . . 
sent away your second Mcrcurj’ with a flie in his care. 2695 
Woodward Air/. (1723)82 Flyes. .that I have 
yet seen inclos’d in Amber. 2814 Scott Wav. Ixxi, *0 whi^t, 
Colonel, for the love o* God 1 let that flee stick i’ the wa’.* 
1836 Going to Serzdcelv. 44 Don’t let flies stick to yourhecls, 
and don’t let ten minutes get the start of you. 1840 Lytton 
Money v. iii, I have the greatest respect, .for the worthy 
and intelligent flics upon both sides the wheel, a 2859 De 
Quincey Incognito Wks. XI. 2 To apply any more elaborate 
criticism to them, would be * to break a fly upon ttic wheel’. 
1870 Brfwf.r Diet. Phrase ff Fable, Fly on the coach tvheel, 
one who fancies himself of mighty importance, but wlio is 
in reality of none at all. 

f. Proverbs. 

a 24*0 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. no A flj*e folowelhe the 
hony. a 25*9 Skelton Refilyc, 752 'Hie blynde eteth many 
a flye. 2546 J. Hey>vood Pnrv. (1867) 75 Hungry flics byte 
sore. 

2 . With defining word as blew-, flesh-, horse-, 
house-, sheep fly, clc,; see those words. Black 
fly, U.S. (sec quot.). Hessian fly {Cccidomyia 
Destructor), an insect that infests wheat, said to 
have been introduced into America with the Hessian 
troops, during the War of Independence. Spanish 
fly«C.ih*TnAitiDES. Tsetse-fly {Glossina uior- 
siiaiis), a Soulh-African fly. which attacks cattle. 

a 2605 Montgomerie Ftytingsv. /VAvarf 314 The fcavers, 
the Jearcie, wjiU the spcin3»c flees. i66x Lovell Hist. 
Ani/u. 4 Min. Pref., ITie pilularie beetle and Spanish flics, 
*709.0. Washjncton Let. Writ. 1893 XIV. 196 Letter 
relative to the loss of his crop, bj* the Hessian fly, 281* 
J. S»qTii Pract. Customs 59 Cantharidcs, commonly 
called Spanish Flics. 2877 T, WKVxes Gold Regions S. A. 
Africa xoo A considerable ponton of this step it inrcsicd 
with the 'I’setsc fly. 2^ Century Diet. -s. y. Pty, Black 
Ply, any one of the species of the genus Stmulintn, some of 
which are extraordinarily abundant in the northern w-oods 
of .\mcrica, and cause great suffering by their bitcL 


3 . In farmers’ and gardeners’ language, often used 
without defining prefix for the insect parasite chieffy 
injurious to the particular crop or animal indicated 
by the conte.xt ; the hop-fly, potato-fly, turnip-fly, 
sheep-fly, etc. Chiefly collect, in sing, as the name 
of the disease consisting in or caused by the ravages 
of these insects. 

^1704 Locke Wks. (i7x-|) HI. 436 Before they come 
to think of the Fly in their Sheep, or the Tares m their 
Com. 2707 Mortimer Hush. 123 To prevent the Fly 
(in turnips] some- propose to sow Ashes with the Seed. 
2799 Trans. Soc. Encourag.'Arts XVII. 47 An easy and 
efficacious method of destroying the Fly on Hops. -iSij 
Rees Cycl.^Fly. .a disease incident to sheep, in consequence 
of their being stricken by a fly, which-produccs a sort of 
maggot, that eats into, and remains in the flesh. 2842 
Johnson Fanner's Encycl., Fly in Turnips {Aliica 
nemoruvi) the vulgar name of a species of flea-beetle, which 
attacks the turnip-crop in the cotyledon or seed leaf, as 
soon as it appears. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) TI, 2S1 The marks left on the skin by the blows of 
the fly. 2888 Times 26 June 22/1 In some (hop) gardens a 
good deal of fly exists. ' • 

4 . Angling, a. An insect attached to a hook as 
a lure in the mode of angling called fly-fishing, 
b. An artificial fly, i, e. a fish-hook dressed with 
feathers, silk, etc., so as to imitate some insect. 

Often collect, in the phrase to fish wilhjly. 

2589 PaPPe v>. Hatchet 3, 1 doo but yet angle with a silken 
flye, to see whether Martins will nibble, 1653 Walton 
Angler xv. 93 Or with a Flie, either a natural or an artificial 
Flie. Ibid. iv. iii Your gold, or what materials soever )-ou 
make your Fly of. a 2740 Tickell Ep. to Lady htf. 
Marriage 39 Here let me ..lure the trout with well- 
dissembled flies. iMx C. Gibbon Heart's Problem x, 154 
He. .tossed it [fish] into his basket, and cast his fly again. 
Fg‘ j 15*4 Fletcher Rule a IPife 1. i, Sit close Do.n 
Perez, or your Worship’s caught. T fear a Flye. 
f 5 . a. A familiar demon (from the notion that 
devils were accustomed to assume the form of flics), 
b. iransf, and with allusion to the insect’s finding 
its way into the most private places : A spy (cf. F. 
mouclie). c. A parasite, flatterer (cf. L, inusca).^ 
2584 R. Scot Discov^ Witcher. 121. xv, 52 A file, otherwise 
called a divell or familiar. 2620 B. JoNSON Alch. 1, ii, 
A riflng flye : none o’ your great familiars. 261* Bacon 
Hen. VII 841 There was this . . Good in his employing of 
these Flies and Familiars ; that . . the . , Suspition of them 
kept ..many Conspiracies from beeing attempted, 

W. Cartwright Ordinary 11, xv, He hath a Fly only to win 
good cloaths. 2649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 179 These 
mercenary Flies, whether of State, or of Religion, are 
justly hatefull. 

6. Printing, a. A ‘printer’s devil’ (cf. 5a). b. 
The person who takes the sheets from the press, 
the * taker-off * ; also, that part of a printing machine 
which usually performs that office now. (Cf.FLYEH.) 

a. 2683 Moxon Printing 373 Devil ..^ihe Workmen do 
Jocosely call them Devils; and sometimes Spirits, ana 
sometimes Flies. 2842 Savage Diet. Printing, s-v., fh«« 
boys are not now called devils, as in the time of Mo.von, hot 
Flies, or Fly Boys. 

b- *73* in Hone Every-day Bk, (1625-7) H- The 
inferior order among us, called flies, employed in taking 
newspapers off the press. 2838 Ti.mperi-ev Printer's Man. 
113 AVv, the person that takes off the sheet from the press 
in cases of expedition. 2871 Antcr. Eneycl. Printing. Fly% 
an invention for taking off or delivering the sheets from 
a power-press. 

•f 7 . a. A * patch ’ for the face. [tr. F. mouchel] 
265B White tr. A late Discourse 202 The patches and flies 
which she put upon her face. 

fb. Some kind of head-dress, d.fy-cap (in 
II below), Obs. 

2773 History of Lord Ains^oorih I. 239 Her be.iutiful 
tresses were. .fasten’d behind with a diamond comb *, over 
which was plac'd a small French fly, ornamented with lar^J® 
sprigs set with brilliants. 2774 Westm. Mag. II. 259 
.. still^wear their hair low before ..Small flys, the wings 
very wide apart at the top, and very small and short lappetL 
8, With reference to a festival formerly obsen*ed 
by the Oxford cooks. Ohs. 

On Whit-Tuesday the cooks ‘ marched in silken 
on horseback to Bartholomews or BuHingdon Green tofetcy 
the fly and * on Mich.Tclmas Day they rode thiiher.og-un 
to carry the fly aivay\ See Aubrey Rent. GenhiU'f 
(x88t) 202 (\mtten in 1686); Aubrey supposed the sen'^ to 
be that of 5 a above. , 

e 260* in Narcissus (ed. M. I.. Lee 1803) App. iI- 3* * 
fthe cooks] have sett a little porcli before .so 
house, and have called their show the flye. 2654 
TON Pleas. Notes iii. v. 99 The man that 
Cooks Sermon at Oxford, when that plump Socict>‘ 
upon their Governours Horses to fetch in ilicRnemre, tne 
Flie. 2661-6 Wood Antiq. Oxford (O. K, S-l 
note, Many people resorted here [St. Bartholomew s 
pitalj ; as the cooks bringing in of the fly. 

9. slang. A policeman. Cf. Bluk-uottu: a. 

2857 R. L. Snowden Magistr. Assist, (ed. 3) 44^ b. pohee- 

man, a fly. 

10 . at/rib. and Comb. . . 

a. simple attributive, ns Jly-bllshtt .* 

-maggot, -sc7‘cen, state, -wtngi (sense 3 ) 

Jly-belt, -country*', (sense aijly-tackie ; (sense o v) 
as fly-pulley. 

2894 If^esttu. Gas. it Nov. 5/1 The Beira line had 
completely spanned the ‘‘fly’ IwlL *^^7 . 

J unc 2/5 'flic plantations In thcscdistricn Ijelng nioj't *LcCi 
^ • - .b. . -„/w/.TW/f7.8nec.i/3'Vbcnflj 

' *• Crfati‘^n^ 


,, Iicpia 

by the ''fly hfighl’. 289* . . . 

railway. . hascrossed tlic “fly countrj*. 269* KAvC(Y.2n‘ 
llie 'Fly-kind, if under that name wc co«jpr<heno 


all 
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Other flying insects. 1692 Ibid. ir. 123 The *fly maggots. 
187s SoOTHWARD Diet. TyPo^r. s. v. Setting the Fly^ Let it 
run down the fly so that it is barely held by the *fiy pulleys. 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 83 When they appear in the 
^fly state. 1834 MED^vlN Angler in Wales II. 113, I was 
half sorry that I had no *fly-tackle, and soon tired. <rx46o 
Towfteley Mysi. 292 He settes not a ^fle wyng bi Sir Cesar 
fulle even. 

b. objective, (sense i b) as Jly-breeder, ’fancier^ 
^httnter, -killer^ -scarer, '^^way-driver^ -whipper j 
Jly-catching \h\. sb. and ppl. adj.,y?y-/[««/tw^ vbl. 
sb. ; (sense 4) as Jly-caster^ -maker , -taker \ Jiy- 
-dressings -making y\A. sbs. ; Jly-iaking ppl. adj. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV.xciv. 144 ‘I never dispute 
. .with the son of a cucumber/ said the *fly-breeder. 1702 
C. Mather Magn. Ckr. iv. (1853) II. 105 A certain soaring 
and serious greatness of soul, which rendered *fiy*catching 
too low a business for him. 1890 Webster, Fly-caicking 
(Zool.), having the habit of catching insects on the wing. 
1886 J. H. Keene Fish. Tackle 202 There is no royal road 
to *fiy-dressing however. X75X Smollett Per. Pie. (1779) 
IV. xciv. T45 The *fly-fancier.. accused the mathematician. 
1895 C. C. Abbott Birds about us iv. 113 They are fly- 
catchers, not *fly-hunters. 1838 Dickens Mem. Grimaldi 
ii, He had been *fly-hunting with his friend. 1658 Rowland 
Moufet's Theai. Ins. 951 He was afterwards called by the 
name of Muscarius or *FIy-killer. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 77 Every man his own *fiy-maker. 1653 Walton 
Angler iv. 113 The Art of *flie-making.^ 1801-3 Daniel 
Rural Sports II. 296 Hackles are a very important article 
in Fly-making. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 68 On 
the left hand, Rajea Bousing ^fly-skarer, 1889 Century 
Diet., *Fly-iaker^ in angling, any fish that will tidte the fly. 
1840 Tickell in yml. Asiat. Soc. Bengal IX. 705 The 
little *fly-taking Cyprinus, miscalled ‘ trout * in Upper India. 
1658 Rowland MoufeCs Theat. Ins. 051 Jupiter, called 
dTfo^utoy, or the *Fly-way-driver, 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. 
viii. 134 The long tails of the girafies are admirable *fly- 
whippets. 

c. instrumental, Vi%Jly-angling, '^•biting 'vh\. sbs., 
Jly-hit, -stuck, -swarmed adjs. 

1653 Walton Angler iv. 110 These and the May-fly are 
the ground of all *flj'-AngHng. 1821 Clare VilL Minstr. 
I. 203 Their *fly-bit hides. 1659 D. Pell Itnpr, Sea 417 
It is comparatively but a..meer *fly-biting to what they 
undergo. 1877 T, Baines Gold Regions S.E. Africa 151 
A *'fiy-stuck ox. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 69 The *fly- 
swarmed sweetmeat shops. 

11 . Special comb. : fly»bat, a species of fly found 
in Barbadoes; fly-bird, a humming-bird (cf. F. 
Qiseatt-mouchd) \ fly-blister, a plaster made of 
Cantharides\ fly-boob, a case in the form of a 
book, in ■which anglers keep artificial flies ; fly- 
brusb, a brush for driving away flies ; fly-cage, 
a contrivance for catching flies ; ffly-cap, a kind 
of head-dress (see quot, 1762); fly-case, the 
covering of an insect j spec, the anterior wing of 
beetles, elytron ; fly-duster Jiy-brusk ; f fly- 
fringe (see quot.) ; fly-hook, a hook baited with 
a fly ; fly -line, a line for fly-fishing j. fly-nut (see 
quot.) ; fly-paper, a sheet of paper prepared to 
catch or poison flies ; fly -powder, a powder used 
to kill flies ; fly-rod, a rod for fly-fishing ; fly- 
slicer, slang (see quot.) ; fly-snapper, U.S., a 
name of certain fly-catching birds, {a) the genus 
Myiagra ; {U) Phainopepla nifetis ; fly-speck, 
•spot, a stain produced by the excrement of an 
insect ; fly-specked, -speckled a., marked with 
fly-specks; fly-tier, -tyer, a maker of artificial 
flies ; so Jly-tying vbl. sb . ; fly-time, the time 
when flies are to be met ■with or are troublesome ; 
fly -tip, -top, a top-joint used for fly-fishing; fly- 
water, (a) an infusion or decoction of flies; {b) (see 
quot. 1855); fly-weevil, the common grain- 
moth {Cent. Piet.); fly -whisk, 

an instrumentfor drivingaway flies. Also Fly-BANE, 
-BITTEN, -BLOW, -BLOWN, -CATCHER, -FISH, etC. 

1750 G. ^Hughes Barbadoes 211 The *FIy-bats come from 
their lurking holes.^ 1782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog, Mag. II. 
468 The *fly-bird is esteemed one of the most beautiful, 
1842 Hood Elm Tree fit. xxiti, The Fly-bird flutters up 
and down, To catch its tiny prey. 1848 Kingsley Yeast xi, 
I put it in the squire’s *fly-book. x883 J. L. Allen in 
Century Mag. Apr. 946 The abandoned *fly-brush Jay full 
across his face. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxvii, A paper 
*fly-cage dangled from the ceiling. 1753^ Genii. Mag. 
XXlIl. 123/2 The ladies., should not sacrifice the vigor 
of health., to a *fly cap. 1762 Lond. Chro/iicle 16-18 
Feb. 167/3 The Fly Cap., is fixed upon the forehead, 
forming the figure of an over-grown butterfly . . with out- 
stretched wings 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii. (1863) 
353 With powdered hair and fly-caps and lappets. x86o 
Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 270 The kahili Is made of black 
feathers, fastened on a pole, much resembling a *fly-du5ter. 
i860 Fairholt Costume, *Fly fringe, a peculiar edging for 
ladies’ sleeves and dresses ; much worn in the early part of 
the reign of George III. 1706 R. H[owlett] Angler's Sure 
Guide 88 A middle-siz’d *Flie-Hook. Ibid, 97 The *Flie- 
Line should be made very taper. 1854 Badham Halieut. 
ii. 19 Neither fly-rods, fly-lines, reels., nor landing-net. 
18^4 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 896 ^Fly-nut, a nut with 
wings, to be twisted by the hand. 1851 Mavhew Bond. 
Labour I. 435 *Fiy-papers came.. into street-traffic. .in the 
summer of 1848. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, *Flypowder,^ the black 
coloured powder obtained by the spontaneous oxidizement 
of metallic arsenic in the air. 2684 R. H. School Rccreat. 
149 The Line., for the *FIy-Rod .. must be stronger than 
the first. 1843 Atkinson in Zoologist I. 294, I tapped it 
with the end of my fly-rod. 1785 Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue, 
‘^Fly slicers, life guard men, from their sitting on horse- 
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back, under an arch, where they are frequently observed to 
drive away flies with their swords. 1895 C. C. Abbott 
■ Birds about us ii. 75 Wei! . . did the *flysnapper only make 
believe to launch out after insects? 1855 Ogilvie, *Fl^'- 
speek. ^ 1883 HarpeVs Mag. Mar. 52S/1 A *fly-specked old 
engraving. x88x Miss Laffam in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 3B8 
Pictures, yellowed by turf smoke and well *fly-speckled. 
X831 D. Jerrold SU GUesy. 47 There are a thousand cracks 
and flaws and *fly-spots upon everything about us. xB8x 
Echoiz Apr. 3^ 'Phe. .cleverest *fly-tier in England. 1706 
• R. H[owi.ctt] Angleds Sure Guide ZSThis is their [Fishes’] 
constant Course all ■’*FHe-lime. 1757 Dyf.r Fleece i. 366 
In teizing fly-time. 1706 R. H[owlett] Angler's Sure 
Guide 79 The Stock (of the Rod] bored no wider than 
to carry a Ground-top therein, or a *FHe-top. 1887 H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell Mod. Impr. Fish. Tackle 23 This 
branch of *fly-tying. 1815 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 1. 306, 
I should have recommended *fly-water for disorders in 
the eyes. 1855 Ogilvie Suppl., Fty^aier^ a solution of 
arsenic, or decoction of quassia-bark, for killing flies. 1789 
L. Carter in Trans. Amer. Soc. I. 274 {title), Observations 
concerning the *Fly-weevil that destroys the Wheat. 1841 
Lane Arab, Nts. 1. 132 A kind of *fly-whisk made of palm- 
leaves, 

b. In various plant-names, as fly-agaric, g^ga- 
ricus muscarius = Fly-bane i c ; fly-dod, rag^vort 
{Senccio Jacobsed) ; fly-flower (see quot. 1878) ; 
fly-honeysuekle, (<z) a variety of honeysuckle 
{Lonicera Xylosteum); {b) a species of Halleria; 
fly-orchid, -orchis, a name for Ophtysmuscifera; 
fly-poison, fly-wort (see quots.). 

x866 Treas. Bot.,*Fly-agaric. 1826 Wilbraham 
Gloss. , * Fly-dod. .is usually covered with a dusky yellow fly. 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1351 Orchis Myodes minor, 
the lesser *Flye flower. 1878 Britten & Holland 
Fly Flowers, (r) All species of Orchis e.Ycept O. masaila 
•—QAqm. ..{f)PruncUa vulgaris — GIou. 1819 Rees Q’c/., 
* Fly-honeysuckle, x86x Mrs. Lankester Wild Flowers 
"jz Lonicera Xylosteum, the Fly or Upright Honey-suckle. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens il. Ivi. 222 We may call it in 
English properly *flie Orchis, bycause al the kindes of 
Serapias Orchis, haue In all their floures the . . likenesse 
of one kinde of file or other. 1841 Maunder Scu 4* 
Lit. Treas., Fly-orchis, in botany, the Orchis muscifera. 
1866 Treas. 5<j/.,*Fly-poison, Amiastthium muscseioxicum. 
17S3 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. App., * Fly-wort, in botany, a 
name by which some call the lychnis of authors. ^ 1866 
Treas. Bot., Fly-wort, a name applied to those species of 
Caiascium formerly called Myanthus. 

riy (flai), sb,'^ PI. flies ; in sense 3 b nsually 
flys. [f. Fly many of the senses have no 
mutual connexion, being separate formations on 
the vb. OE. had”/^^e str. masc., action of flying 
= OHG. vhtc, mod.Ger. ON. 

fittgr (mod.Icel. flug neut.) OTeut. f. 

weak grade of *Jiettgan to Fly ; bnt it is doubtful 
whether this survived the OE. period.] 

I. The action of flying. 

1 . t The action or manner of flying, flight (e&.). 
In recent use, an act of flying. 

a xooo Crist 645 (Gr.)Se fasla fugel flyjes cunnode. a 1000 
Satan 112 (Gr.) Ic sceal on fly^e .. earda neosan. c 2425 
Fest. Ch. XXX. in Leg. Rood (i87r) 221 j>e Egle is frikest 
fowle in fiye, 0x650 Eart Westmorland in Furniv. Percy 
Folio \. 300 On Bramaball more shee caused my flye. ■X786 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 178 Indignity offered 
under the fly of his Flag. 1828 Disraeli Infeiyial Marriage 
HI. iii. Novels (i88rl 345 'Twas an easy fly; the chariot [a 
car borne by owls] soon descended upon the crest of a 
hill, 1887 Sporting Life Si'S June 2/6 A two miles pigeon 
fly, 

b, A flying visit, rare. 

1833 Mrs. Carlyle Let. 28 July, We have had, .no other 
visitors except, .my mother, .for a fly. 

c. slang. A trick, dodge. 

x86i [F. W. Robinson] No Church I. ix. 192 Who’s put 
you up to that fly? 

2 . On the Jly\ orig. on the wing, flying; hence, 
in motion, monng up and down. 

a, gen. Also slang *= ‘ on the spree 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour 11. 51 Taking them on the 
fly; which means meeting the gentry on their walks, and 
beseeching or at times menacing them till something is 
given. 1855 [Burn] Autobiog. Beggar Boy 6 My father 
had been on the fly in that town for nine or ten days. 
x868 Temple Bar Mag, XXIV, 538, 1 prigged an old 
woman’s poke on the fly. 1892 Nation (N, V.) 4 Aug. 91/3 
To borrow the language of the sportsman, he may be said to 
have caught the Melanesian people *on the fly’. 

b. Baseball and (U.S. only) Cricket : The course 
of a ball that has been struck, until it touches 
the ground, foul fiy (see quot, 1874). 

1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. v, (1885) 119 Catching 
a ball on the fly. 1874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. 41 
Kelchum..was caught on the fly. Ibid. 58 Any high foul 
ball, held on the fly, is called a foul fly, x88a Philad. Press 
12 Aug. 8 That usually reliable flelder muffed the fly. 

II. Something that flies, in various senses. 

3 . A quick-travelling carriage, 

+ a. ‘A stage-coach, distinguished by this name, 
in order to impress a belief of its extraordinary 
quickness in travelling* (J.). Obs. exc. Iltst. 

T708 in Mem. f. Hall at Fly, a Waggon, i.e. Country 
Cart. 1759 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 HI, 21 The parcel will 
come by one of the flies. 1774 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 449 
A letter.. sent on Tuesdaynight faythe Grantham fly. 1816 
Scott Anti^. i. The Queensfeny Diligence or Hawes Fly. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iv. 386 He had travelled 
up from Northamptonshire in a fly- 

b. The name of a light vehicle, introduced at 
Brighton in 1816, and originally drawn or pushed 


by men; but a horse being soon employed, the 
name was gradually extended to any one-horse 
covered carriage, as a cab or hansom, let out on 
hire. . Perh. short for Fly-by-night, q.v. 

Local usage of the word varies ; in some places /ly Is 
confined to^ a ‘ four-wheeler * ; but it is generally applied to 
a vehicle hired from a livery-stable, and not plying for hire. 

x8x8 C. Wright Brighton Ambulator 170 A nouvelle 
kind of four-wheel vehicles, drawn by a man and an 
assistant, are very accommodating to visitors . . They are 
denominated Flys. 1828 Scott yruL (1890) II. 185 We 
then took a fly, as they call the light carriages, and drove 
as far as the Devil's Ditch. 1830 T. Hook Maxwell 
II. iL 53 One of the Brighton boatmen., bid him [a 
boy] go and get a fly., he heard an additional direc- 
tion . . not to bring a horse-fly. 2839 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
I. 114 A fly (a little chaise with one horse', furnished us 
from a livery-stable hard by. 1844 Disraeli Coningiby iv. 
ii, Get a fiy at the station. i88x Lady Herbert Edith 118 
Soon after breakfast a fly at the door, to catch the 10.50 
train. 


, 4. Something attached by the edge. Cf. Flap sb.^ 

a. A strip or lap on a garment, to contain or 
cover the button-holes ; hence something used to 
cover or connect (see quot. 1884). 

z^i^Regul. ^ Ord. Army 154 [Trousers} Open in front, 
with a Fly and Five Buttons. 1884 Knight Meek. IV. 
351/1 Fly, the fore flap of a bootee. A strip of leather which 
overwraps the front vamp and receives the strings or other 
fastening. 

b. In a tent: ‘ The sloping or roof part of the 
canvas* (Yule); also, the flap at the entrance, 
forming a door. 

1810 Williamson E. India Vade M. II. 452 The^ main 
part of the operation of pitching the tent, consisting of 
raising the flies. 1840 E.E. FlK^i^'KSccncsff Sports Foreign 
Lands II. iii, 55 The fly and white walls of ourtent. (Note. 
The roof or top part of the tent). 1882 Century Mag. XXV. 
'195 Two or three Indians, .peered through the fly, and then 
came in. 

c. Of a flag ; (a) The breadth from the staff to 
the end ; (b) the part farthest from the staff. 

1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 105 Fly, that part of a 
flag which extends from the Union to the extreme end. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop.xfm. 286 The Pennon 
Tvas small in size, pointed or swallow-tailed at the Fly. 

d. Theat. in /4 The space over the proscenium, 
including the upper mechanism and the galleries 
on each side from which it is worked. 

iBos European Mag. XLVII. 447 A large portion of 
scenery from the top (called the flies) fell upon the stage. 
1859 Smiles Self-Help v, (i860) 126 First working under the 
stage, then behind the flies, then upon the stage itself. X887 
Daily Tel. 27 May 3 Sparks fell from the flies upon the 
stage, 

6. In various technical uses. 

a. Naut. A compass card : see quot. 1610 and 
Cabd sbi^ 4. Hence, on a terrestrial globe : The 
set of rhumbs drawn from a selected point on 
the surface (Jobs.). Also, on a vane: see quot. 
^773- 

1571 Dicces Paniom. 1. xxix. lijb, It is also requisite, 
that within Theodelitus you haue a needle or fly so rectified, 
that fete.]. x6xo W. Folkingham /Ir? of Survey ii. vi. 56 
The Fiie is a C^rd diuided into eight, sixteene, thirty two 
equall parts in the Limbe with competent extention to shew 
the Meridian and Coaslages of the Plot. 2690 Leybourn 
Curs. Math. 611 Upon the top of the Box wherein the Fly 
and Needle is fastned. 2773 Johnson (ed. e),Fly 3, that 

5 art of a vane which points how the wind blows. 2789-96 
. Morse Am. Un. Geog, I. 49 Observe .. what rhumb of 
the nearest fly runs mostly parallel to the edge of the quad- 
rant. 2867 Smyth Sailor's or Compass-Card. 

b. A Speed-regulating device, nsually consisting 
of vanes upon a rotating shaft, chiefly used in 
musical boxes and the striking parts of clock- 
machinery. 

2599 T. M[oufet) Silkwormes 35 Thy Springs, thy 
Scrues, lhyrowens,and thyflie. 28x2-6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. ^Artl. 380 This fly strikes the air with so large a sur- 
face, that the resistance it experiences prevents the train of 
wheels from going too fast. 1884 F, J. Britten Watch ^ 
Cloekm. 105 When the striking train is discharged it would 
run with increasing speed but for the fly. 

c. A fly wheel, a pair of weighted arms, or other 
device involving the same principle, used to regulate 
the speed of machinery. 

2648 Wilkins Math. Magick i. xiii. 87 A single hair 
fastned unto the fly or ballance of the Jack- 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 49 The Fly is made sometimes with two, 
sometimes with four Arms from the Center. 2825 J, 
Nicholson OPerai, Mechanic 51 A fly is sometime . . 
employed as a collector of power. 2874 Knight 
Mech. I. 895/1 Fly 11, the swinging weighted arm of some 
kinds of presses. 

d. Fanner 2. . . 

2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 127 Fewwmnowing- 
machines, saving a common whisk or fly, are used J."*® 
county. 2836 Penny Cycl. V. 307 A winnowing maemn 
with a fly and sieves is the only additional instrument, 

e. One of the cylinders of a carding machine. 

2842 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XXL 932A The 
doffers is called the fly, from its „ 

R. Beaumont Woollen Manuf. 11. s6 The 
the fibres brought on to the surface of the sw 
f. In JCnitling (jnachine), 

(see quofe). Also in .**/ 


2851^ L. D. B. Gordon Spaying iL 

Drawing out the fibre from rapidly and 

reguMy to the fl>% whists 1 


^•egularly 
twist it into a thread or yarn. 
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Fly 3 (Knitting-machine), another name for the Latch. 
/hid.. Fly 4 (Spinning), the arms which revolve^ around the 
bobbin fn a spinning-frame, to twist the roving or yam 
which U wound on the bobbin. Ihid.^ Fly 6 (\Vcaving), 
a shuttle driven through the shed by a blow or jerk. 

g. In the pianoforte (see qnots.). 

x876STArsER& Barrett Terms. FlytS.hingt6. 
board which covers the keys of the pianoforte or organ 
when not in use. xBjg A. J. Hipkins in Grove Die/. Mus. 

1 . 619/2 A screw perforating the jack, tongue, or fly as it is 
variously called, of the grasshopper (in a pianoforte]. 

h. In a screw-log (see qnot). 

xB8* Capt. Moriarty in Encycl. Brit. XIV, 770/2 The 
‘fly* [of a screw-log] consists of a hollow copper cylinder 
al^ut 9 or 20 inches Jong with four fins or blades placed at a 
given angle, causing it to rotate once in a certain distance. 

i. Metal-working. An ajiparatus worked by the 
horizontal swinging of a weighted lever, for cutting 
out with a die pieces of metal of a required shape 
from a' bar or sheet. 

X83X J. Holland Mnnu/. Meted I. 21T With a fly . . nails 
ofalmost any size or shape might.. be cut out of rolled metaL 

6. Waste cotton. Cf. Flue j^. 2 , Fluff. 

1879 Casselts Techtt. Educ. IV, 274/1 Fly or short staple 
cotton, which has gathered below the machine. 1893 
Labour Commission Gloss., Fly^ loose down. 

in. attrib. and Comb. (In many of these the 
first element may be really the verb-stem.) 

7 . a. Simple attributive, as (sense 3 b) ^y-korse, 
‘proprietor^ (sense 4 a) fly-front^ (sense 4d)_;?^- 
galleryj (sense 5 b) Jly-pinion, (sense 5 c) Jly- 
pistoftf ‘Screw. 

X803 iTiwrrx 8 July 12/2 This coat has a *fiy front buttoning 
undemeath, 1S88 Kobb£ in Scribners Mag. IV. 437 The 
•fly-galleries on either side, from the lowest of which the 
drop-scenes and borders are worked, x^i C T. C James 
Rom. Rigmarole 134 That moribund •fly-horse. 1884 
F. J. Britten IVatck ^ Clochm. 106 [The] *Fly Pinion 
[is] the pinion in a clock which carries the fly. X83X J. Hol- 
land Manuf. Meial^ Z. ^8 In which [cylinder] works a 
weighted, or what is called a •fly-pLston. 1845 P. O. 
Directory 6 Home Counties 631/x Box John, *fly proprietor. 
xSxx J. Holland Metal ll. 752 In the production 

of boxes for *fly-scrcws and others having several worms. 

b. objective, as (sense 3 b) fly-driver^ (sense 
5 S) fly-flnishing vbl. sb. 

1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole v. (X879) 59 Prejudices, 
which.. had somewhat operated against the •fly-dnvers on 
the part of the family coachmen, 

8. Special Comb., as fly-ball {Base-ball)^ a ball 

that may be caught * on the fly*; fly-bill, a hand- 
bill to be scattered broadcast, also attrib, ; fly- 
block (JVdtd.), * the block spliced into the topsail- 
tye* (Adm. Smyth); fly-bridge Flying Beidge ; 
fly-catch (Base-ball)^ a catch 'on the fly'; fly- 
clock, a clock regulated by a fly, before the intro- 
duction of pendulums; fly-coach = Fly j^. 2 3 a; 
fly-cutter, a cutting tool driven at a high rate of 
speed ; fly-door a door opening either 

way; fly-drill (see quot.); fly-governor (see 
quot.) = Fly sh.‘ 5 c ; fiy-Hne, the line of flight 
taken by a bird in its regular migrations; fly- 
page, the side of a fly-leaf (see Fly-leaf) ; fly- 
penning (see quot.) ; fly-piston (see quot.) ; fly- 
pole, = giant‘Stride ; fly -press, a screw press 
worked by a fly (see 5 c) ; fly-pulloy, a pulley 
that may be shifted along the length of a shaft ; 
fly-punching press, fly-rail (see quots.); fly- 
reed (IP’eavi/ig), the reed of a fly-shuttle loom; 
fly-rope (see quot.) ; fly-sail (A^atd.), ? —flying 
Jin; fly-shuttle {}V€avin^ (see quot. 1S74); 
fly-spring (see quot.); fly-table, a table with 
flaps that may be let down; fly-tail, 11 . 8 .^ a 
small gill-net without sinkers formerly used for 
catching perch, etc. / 7 /V/,) ; fly-tent, ?a 

tent having a fly (sense a b) ; fly-tip, fly-title, 
fly-tool, ^-up {Naut^ (see quots.) ; fly-wagon 
» Fly 3 a. 

1874 Chadwick Base Ball Man. 29 They should be .. ex- 
cellent judges of •/] j'.balls. xSoi Daily JHnvs s8 Sept, -j/i 
A •fly-bill poster. 2841 R. H. Dana Seamatis Man, 46 
Then, .reeve the other end through the *fly-block for a fall, 
16x4 Sylvester Bethulia's Reicue 111. xxoTh’ Engineer.. 
Brings here his •Fly-Bridge, there his batt’ring Crow. 1874 
Chadwick Base Balt Man. 50 Chances for *fly-catchcs 
from short, high balls. 1830 Herschel Stud. A a/. Phil. 
11. vi. (185*) x?8 By clocks he [Lord Bacon] could not have 
meant pendulum clocks, which were not then known.. but 
•ny.cIocks, x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, i,The slow and safe 
motion of the ancient •Fly-co.nchcs. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch 4 Clockm. 105 Latterly * 0 )' cutters are often made 
double. 1851 Greenwell Coal-irnde Terms Norihumb. 
4 - Durh., *Fly doers or r.ving doors. 1874 Knicht Diet. 
Meek. I. 895 '‘Fly-drill^ one having a reciprocating fly- 
wheel whidi give* it a steady momentum. Ibid., *F(y. 
grteme^, one which regulates speed by the impact 
of vanes upon the air. H. Scebohm Brit. Birds 

II. 506 One of the •'fly-llnes‘ of this species crosses the 
Bermuda Isbnds. 189* J. Cavc-Bkowm: Hist. Boxley, A 
p.'irish-rrguter .. often contains on its •fly.pagts chance 
notes and memoranda. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Fly. 
penning, a mode of manuring land practi<ed in EngKand 
and in the colonies by folding cattle or sheep in romijon 
over sliflVreni t«arts of it. ^ 1834 J- J. Bon: Humler One iv. 
101 A •*fly*poIc' and a swing should be in every playground. 
x 8»9 Rtrs Cycl., The coining press or *fly.prtis. 1874 
Knicht Dirt. Merh, I. R-56/a Flypress, a scrcw.press in 
which the power is dcris“ed from a weighted exm, swinging 


in a horizontal plane, as in embossing and die presses, 
Health Exkih. Catal. p. Ivii/t Crank-shaft which carries 
•fly-pulley for transmitting the power by means of a strap. 
X874 Knight Diet, Meek. I. 896 *Fly-punching press, a 
press for cutting teeth on saws and forotherpurposes. 1855 
OciLviE Suppl., *Fly-rail, that part of a table which turns 
out to support the leaf. 1863 J. watson Art Weaanng 126 
When ^lr. Bullough introduced his Loom with the *FIy 
Reed. 1892 Lockxvood's Diet, Meek. Engin. App., *Fly 
Rope, a term often used to denote a rope of cotton or hei^ 
used for telodynamic transmission of power. 1819 J. H. 
Vaux Mem. I. 65 With only a storm jio, and •fly-sail set. 
*795 J* AriciN P/anehester^^oo With the use of the *fly 
shuttfk 1B74 Knight Diet, Mech. I. 896 Fly-shsitile, a 
shuttledriven bya picker in contradistinction to one thrown 
by hand. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm, 106 [The] 
•Fly Spring, .causes the outer cover ofa watch case to fly 
open. 1785 CowpER Let. to y, Nesvton 19 Mar., The *fly. 
table was too slight and too small. x8x6 Keatince Trav, 
(1817) II. 8 Three *fiy-tents, with mattresses laid on the 
ground, accommodate six Europeans. 1874 Chadwick 
Base Ball Man. 58 *Fly Tip. This is a foul ball held by 
the catcher, sharp from the bat. x888 Jacobi Prini^'s 
Voc., *Fly-title, the half-title in front of the general title, 
or which divides sections of a work. 18x9 Rees CycL, 
^Fly-tool is a very light narrow wooden spade shod with 
iron, which the navigators of a canal use for cutting or 
throwing out any soft clay., or the like. tBBj Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., *Fly-up, a sudden deviation upwards 
from a sheer line. 1827 Hood in Hone Every-day Bk. ll. 
1547 The ponderous •fly-waggon passed me. 

ITy (flsi), a. slang, [prob. f. Fly v^, though 
the etymological notion is doubtful.] 

1 . Knowing, wide-awake, sharp. Fly to (any- 
thing) : ‘up’ to, well acquainted with, clever at. 

x8xi Lexicon Balatrontcum s.v. Fly . . The rattling cove 
is fly; the coachman knows what we are about. 2825 C. M. 
Westmacott Eng. Spy 11 . 5 You are fly to cant. 2851 
Mayhew Lend. Labour II. 100 We’re rather ‘fly to a 
dodge*. 1852 Dickens Bleak House xvi, *I am fly', says 
JO‘ 

2 . Of the fingers : Dexterous, nimble, skilful. 

2834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 111. v. No dummy hunter 

had forks so 1839 Reynolds Pickw. abroad 224 We’ll 
knap a fogle with fingers fly. 

3 . Comb, as fly-flat (see quot.). 

X889 Barr^re & Leland Slang, Fly.flat (TurO* one who 
really knows little or nothing about racing, but fancies him- 
self thoroughly initiated in all its mysteries, 
riy (flsi), Pa. t. flew (fl«) ; pa. jiple. flown 
(fljun). Forms; Infin. i fl6o3-an {Mercian fl6s-an, 
north. USsa, Kent, flfosan), 2-3 fleo(n, flon, (3 
fleoin, sottih. vleoin), fli(en, 3 fle5(]i)en, Orm. 
flejhenn, 3-4 flei(e, £130(13, flihen, flyhen, 
south. vli3en, vlien, 4-6 fley(e, (4 flee5, fleighe, 
flei3, s flegh), 3-5 fleen, 3-6 fle, (4 south, vie), 
4-7 flie, flye, (4 south, vlie, vly, 5 flyyn), 4- 
(now only A.) flee, 5- fly. Pa. t. a. sing, i fl^as, 
flgah, flds, 2-3 fleh, 3 fleah, fleeh, 3-4 flBgh(e, 
fia3e, 4-6 flaw(e, 3-5 flegh(e, fle5(e, flei(g)h, 
fleyghe, £613, fligh, fly. pi. l fluson, 2-3 
flo50(n, flu5en, sfluwen, 3-4flow(e)n. 7. sing. 
3-5 flough(o, 4-5 fiou, flow, 5 flo5e. floy. 5 . 
sing, and pi. 5-6 flewe, (6 flue), 5- flew. Pa. 
pple. I flosen, 3 flo3en, 4-6 flowe(n, (5 flone, 
floon, 6 fleen, flighen), 6-7 fline, flyen, flowne, 
(7-8 flew), 6- flown. Also weak pa. t. (rare and 
chiefly for rime) : 4 flyghed, 5, 7 flyde, 7 Aide, 
flied, flyed. [A com. Tent. str. vb. • O^.Jllogan, 
filogm^O'csis. Jliaga, OS. *Jliogan (MDu. vHe- 
ghen, Du. vliegeti) =OYiG. Jliogan (MHG. vUe- 
gen, Ger. fliegeti), ON. Jljtiga (Sw. Jlyga, Da. 
Jlyve), Goth. *Jliu%an (inferred from {nsyfaugfau 
to lead forth in flight) OTent. *Jleugan {fiaug, 
Jlugum, Jlogono-t) pre-Teut. *pleugh-, plough-, 
plugli: Not ctymologic-ally cognate with Flee v. 

The a forms of pa-t, normally r^resent, according to 
period and dialect, the OE. JHag, Ji/ak, and the forms 
the OE. p\./iuzon. The y forms are transferred to the 
sing, from the pl.ond the pa.pple. The orimn of the 6 form 
which nowalone survives, is more difficult to account 
for; possibly it arose from a confusion with Flow (OE. 
X>a.i.Jd/o7v}, with which this vb. had in the z5th c. come to 
coincide in lhepa.pplc; cf. however the somewhat simi!.ar 
phenomenon in the vb. slay, pa. t, slerv, for which no 
parallel explanation can be given. 

With regard to the confusion between the verbs Jly and 
yiee, see Flec.] 

I. 1 . intr. To move Ihrougb the air with wiugs. 
Also with adverbs, as about, away, forth, off, out, 
etc. As the ero 7 v flies t sec Cuow 3 c. 

Beorvulf 2273 (Gr.) Nacod nl^-draca, nihtcs fleoseCJ fj-re 
befangen. a xooo yudith 209 (Gr.) Ac him fleah on Ixste 
cam artes ;^corn. e 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 129 Allc ]>e fujelas 
^ flujen bi ham lufic. essoo Ormin 5991 Forraim majj 
hc3he fleshenn. cx2o$ Lay. 3901 Her comen blrdce flesen 
and flujen in inone ejenc. 2207 R, Gtouc. (1724) 29 Beier 
hym haddc ybc Hauc bi leued ihcr doune. than ylcmed for 
to fle. ^ a X300 Cursor M. 13449 (GiitL) Nane fint mai fli 
sua hei [aU J>c am). rx33o R- BRUNSECArrn. (xBio) 305 
Als Ilrihcs doun h<i ficili, ten )»ousand at ones. 2382 Wycuf 
fsa, vi. 6 Thcr fleix to me oon of the scrafj*n. c 1430 Lvdg. 
Pfin. Poems xS6 From their l>*me.iwyggcs I will flee fer 
asyde. rx43e PUgr. Lyf Manhode 11. Hi. (1869) 95, I fly 
alA3ue he skj'es heyere ban eyf/cr heroun or egret. rx44o 
Ccsta Rom. xix. 335 (Aod. MS.lTlse bridde .. flew {Camlt, 
MS. fly] forlhe. 150^0 Dunbar Poems xxii. 105 O gentle 
egill 1 . . l*hat of flU fowUs dois heest fle. 2533 Anne 
BcleyrCs Corvmat. in Fumiv. Ballads from MsS, 1 . 3E0 
She hathe fleen long, Vnccrtain where to light, a 2649 


Drumm. of Hawth. Poems "Wks. (17XX) 13 The feathered 
troops that flee, and sweetly sing. 27x2 Addison Sp<ct. 
No. 159 F 8, I wished for the Wings of an Eagle, that i 
might fly away to those happy scats. 2796 H. Huntt* 
tr. St. Pierres Stud. Hat. (27^) 1 . 580 On my approach- 
ing him, he (a butterfly] flew off. 2822 Shelley Catderen 
I. 46 IVouId that my feet were xvings, So would I fly to 
Livia. 

b. Jig . ; esp. of fame, a report, etc. To Jly hijk 
(or a high pitch) : to aim at or reach a high pitch 
of action, feeling, etc. (cf. Flight sb. 3). Also 
To Jly loiu : to avoid notoriety. To Jly short oj: 
to fail in mounting to the level of. 

CX20O Trin. Coll. Haiti. 265 Alse he fugeIes..swo do 5 J-Is 
mannisse flieS fram iuele to werse. a 1225 Ancr, R, tjj 
Bi nihte beo fleoindeant sechinde ouwer soulc heoucnliche 
uode. e 2384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 1028 Wenged wondres 
faste fleen. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon i. 39 
renomme therof floughe vnto the duke. 2548 UdaiI, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 55 The fame which had to fore 
..flighen abrode. 2572 Hanmer Chron. Jrcl. (1633) jrj 
The prosperous successes of Earle Richard, were no sooner 
effected, but fame flyed abroad, a 259* H. Smith Stm. 
(2866) II. 24 Try every piece of gold, when many Flemish 
angels fly abroad. 2608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 706 K 
Dragon, whereof their flyeth this tale. 26x2 Shaks. Cymh, 
HI. V. 61 Wing’d with feruour of her loue, she’s flowne To 
her desir’d Posthumus. 2622 Bible Ps. xc. 10 Their 
strength.. is soone cut off, and we flie away. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseudo Ep. i. x. 40 How short they flew of that 
spirit.. their weaknesse sufficiently declared. 2655 Fulur 
Clu Hist. IX, vii. § 9 Matters flying thus high, the Arch- 
Bishop .. conceived it the safest veay to [etc.]. 1705 

Hickeringill Priest-cr. ir. iv. 41 They fly High in their 
high-flown Divinity. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 194 F 2 
When the Fame, sa^ he, of this celebrated Beauty first 
flew Abroad. 1726 Bp, of Bristol Charge ig Where a 
Mean is commendable. He must neither fly too High, nor 
creep too Low. 2827 Southey Penins. War II. 752 Those 
brethren whose piety flies the highest pitch. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. III. n. iv. 227 As for the elder Egalitd he flies 
low at this time. 2847 Tennyson Princ, v. 271 She flies 
too high, 2859 — Elaine 2x88 When did not rumours 
fly? ^ 

c. quasi‘fr(z?Lf. ^vith cognate object. 

2605 Shaks. Mach. in. il. ^ Ere the Bat hath flowne His 
Cloyster’d flight, 2609 A. Craig Poet. Recreat. 7 Want., 
makes my Muse so lowe a course to flee. 


d. In a few expressions, as The bird is or ha: 
flown (chiefly ^^.), To let (a bird)7?y, the simple 
vb. is used * ‘ fly away *, 

2480 CA.XTON Chron. Eng. xcv. 75 They..bonde h to the 
sparwes fete, and afterward lete hem flee. 2847 Tennyson 
Princess iv. 90 O tell her, Swallow, that thy brood Is flown. 
2855 — Maud I. xxii. 2 The black bat, night, has flown. 
a xMx Rossetti House cf Life viii, Thank his wings to-day 
that he is flown. 

e. Of birds : To migrate or issue forth in a body. 
Cf. Flight i e. 

2766 Pennant Zool, (176S) II. 320 The wild birds fly (as 
the bird-catchers term it) during the month of October. 

f. Of fish : To spring from the water. Also in 
more literal sense said of Flyjno-fjsh. 

25;^ T. Stevens Lett, from Goa in Hakluyt Voy. (1^89) 
160 There is another kind of fish as big almost as 
which hath wings and fiieth. 2734 Mortimer in Pbtl. 
Trans. XXXVifl. 316 The Wings with which it flies in ike 
Air are only a Pair of very large Finns. 2867 F. Francis 
Angling ix. (1B80) 336 Seeing the small fry flying from trie 
water as though a pike were after them. 

2 . irons, {causatively). To set (birds) flying one 
against the other. Const, with. Also with a^vay' 
To send flying away ; to let fly. 

2607 Hhyyvood Woman killed w. ATW«. 11. l^^ks. (1874) 
II. 96 Meet me to morrow At Cheuy<hase. lie 
Hawke with yours. 2845 Carlyle Cruz/mW/fiS;!) V* 5 S 
(Sp. xiii) Ordered to fly-away their game-cocks. 2883 C. J. 
Wills P/od. Persia 94 The pigeons are flown twice a day. 

3 . Hawking, a. Of the hawk : To gain hy flying 
a position of attack. Const, at. To fly on 

to fly gross : see quots. 

2674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 11. (1677) 264 Fly on head i« 
missing her Quarry and betaking her self to the next Ckecx, 
as Crows [etc.! ihid. 003 It is less difficult to teach a 
to fly at Fowl than.. to.. love the Lure. xfiwCoLES,^/ 
gross when hawks fly at great Birds, as Cranes. 1W4 
K. H. School Recreat, 78 Gerfaulcon will fly at the 
Saker, at the Crane or Bittern. 2774G0LOSM. .V/t/. //ii-- 
(1776) V, 131 They have been indeed wught to fly 
2826 Sir T, S. Seoricht Ohserv. Haivking fi8jS) 57» I '‘“1 
suppose inat hawks are to fly three days in the week. 

Jig. 1830 Sir j. Barrington Pers. Sketches (ed.^3) “• 
286^ He had occasionally flown at higher game m tM 
regions of poesy. 2847 AIarrvat Chitdr. N. Fercst vu, 
Deerstalking is all very well, but 1 fly at higher game. 

b. causatively. Of the falconer : To cause (a 
hawk) to attack by flying. Also absol. and to/y 
with (a hawk). Const, at, 

1591 Florio See.Fruitesyj, I loue to flie at ibe 
and at the Fesanu 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, h. i. i For 
at the Brooke, I saw not belter sport these scuen 
day. 2638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. fed, q) 233 'Jbeir 1* 
Falcons are out of Russia.. they fly them at clioise • 
2674 N. Cox Centl. Recreat.U67j) 187 At fi^ 
at young Pheas.*int or Partridge. Ib/d. ai 3 
at Field or Brook, a 2722 Ken Edmund Po<L 
II. His Hawks he oft at Game Aerial flew. 28^ 

Iferr.v. xxi. He flew Ills hawks at a coA’cy of 
2^9 Radcliffe in Encycl. Brit. IX. gji 
winged hawks arc either * flown out of the hood . 
hooded and slipped when the quarry is in sight, Jetc-l- 
fe. 2643 Dicdy Oherv. Sir T, Brcmndi 
JO Xluch leise can It be expected that an excellent 1 to 
tian., should.. flye his thoughts at so towring a Catce. 
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o; To chase with a hawk. Also of the hawk: To 
attack by flying. To fly the river \ to chase water- 
fowl.. To fly to the mark : see quot, 1 891. 

c X590 Greene Fr. Bacon xii, We’ll fiy the partridge, or go 
rouse the deer, a 1654 Selden Fable-i, (Arb.) 80 A Hawk 
■that flyes a covey of Partridges. 1674 N. Cox Gentt. 
Recreat. ii. (1677) 209 These Hawks do not fly the River. 
Ihid. 225 When she hath flown a Partridge to .the Sfark, 
.she will not away. until [etc.], x-jra Apparition 30 So 
wary Hawks do fearful Pidgeons fly. 1879 Radcuffe 
in Encycl, Brit, IX. 9/2 Rooks are flown in the same 
manner as herons. 1891 Hakting Biblioth, Accipitraria 
Gloss. 226 Mark, to fly at, v, generally said of a Goshawk, 
when, having ‘put in’ a covey of jiartridges, she takes 
stand, marking the spot where they disappeared from view 
until the falconer arrives to put them out to her. 

, Jig. 163Z B. JoNSON Magn, Lady Induct., Fly every* 
thing you see to the mark, and censure it freely. x6pi 
Dryden at. Arthur iir. ii, Oh, still thou think’st to fly 
a fool to mark. 

4. intr. To pass or rise quickly in or through 
the air. Also with ahoutf away ^ forth, off, out, up, 
etc. To fly compass ; see Compass C. 3 b. 

a 1000 EUne 140 (Gr.) DaroS-sesc fluson, hildenasdran. 
CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 85 pet smal chef pet Aid ford mid be 
winde. ^1290 .S'. Eng.^ Leg. I. 45/377 Ore leuedi made pe 
soule a-non to pe bodi a^en fleo. £^1340 Cursor M, 6381 
(Fairf.) Hit the manna] fiagh til ham als hit ware flour. 
1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 43 Bullettes of Leade..flie 
not into the Aire by their owne power. x6or Skaks, Alts 
Well III. ii. 113 "Vou leaden messengers. .Fly with false 
ayme. 1633 Shirley Yng. Admiral 1. i. Arrows that fly 
compass Arrive with, .happiness to the mark. x66s Hooke 
Microgr. 203 The spirit of Wine would immediately fly 
away. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 464 Golden Stars 
flew up to Light the Skies. 173* Berkeley Alciphr. 
VI. § 14 That the volatile salt or spirit may fly off. 
x779^x Johnson Life Drake Wks. IV. 448 They, .let the 
smoak fly out at the door. 1785 Burns To IV. Simpson 
xiii. Blinding drifts wild-furious flee Dark'ning the day. 
1807 Hutton Course Math. II, 264 Sound flies.. at the rate 
of about. 1142 feet in x second. 2819 Byron Juan ir. xi, 
The dashing spray Files in one's face. 2820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. 1 . 106 Fragments of ice flying in all directions. 
x86o Tyndall Glac, 1. xv. 100 Fleecy clouds flew over the 
heavens. 

b. To leap or spring lightly, or vault over. To 
fly the garter', see Fly-the-garter. 

27x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. 273 Friday, .flew over my outer 
Wall or Fence. 2791 G. Gamqado Ann.Horsem. vi.(i8o9) 
94 When your horse has flown over a gate or stile. X837 
Dickens Fiekw, xxxviii, Who.. will ever employ a ijrofes* 
sional man, when they see his boy.. flying the garter in the 
horse*road ? Mod. He flew over two ba«s at once. 

c. Of stairs : To descend or ascend without 
change of direction. Cf. Flight sb."^ 7. 

x68s Temple Gardening Wks, 1731 I. 187 Many Steps 
flying on each Side of a Grotto. 2703 T. N. City 4 - C. 
Purchaser 248 Straight Stairs.. are such as always fly, and 
never Wind. 2703 Moxos Mech. Exerc. 145 The stairs 
sometimes wind, and sometimes fly off from that winding. 

5 . irons, {causatively). a. To cause (a kite) to 
rise and maintain its position in the air. Also 
colloq. or slang, To fly a kite : to raise money by 
an accommodation bill ; hence to fly a bill. 

X739 Chesterf. Lett. (2792) I. xxxi, 108 If you were to 
fly your kite. 1808 SpoHing Mag, XXXII. i8t In Ire- 
land flying the kite is used as a cant phrase for raising 
money on accommodation bills. 2833 Marryat P. Simple 
II. ii. 23 One of the amusements of the prisoners was flying 
kites. 2848 Punch 27 May 226/x He never does ‘a little 
discounting’ nor lends his hand to ‘flying a kite’. x86o 
Trollope Framley P. xxvii, Fly a bill, and let Tozer have 
it to get cash on it in the city I 2875 Tennyson Q, Mary 
1. V, O Madam, You fly your thoughts like kites. 

b. To convey through the air. 

2864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., The first wires were 
flown across by means of a kite. 

c. slang. To fly the mags: see quots. To fly 
a tile, to knock off a man’s hat. 

2822 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Fly the mags, to gamble, 
by tossing up halfpence. 2825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. 
spy II. 158 Another point of amusement is flying a tile, or 
slating a man, as the phrases of the Stock Exchange 
describe it. 2838 H. Ainsworth Rookwood jii. xiii, * Fly 
the mags .replied Rust ; ‘ if heads, we scrag him.' 

d. Colloq. To send (a letter) hastily. 

2846 Darwin in Life ff Lett. (1887) I. 351 Immediately 
that I hear I will fly you a line. 1859 Ibid. (1887) II. x6o. 

6. intr. Of something attached by one edge or 

end, esp. of a flag, hair, a garment, etc. : To float 
loosely; to flutter, wave. colours. 

2650 D. Pell Impr. Sea 271 The Antient-staff, about 
which the ships-colours do fly, 2659 B. Harris Parivats 
Iron Age 309 To. .march with drums beating and colours 
flying. 2725 Pope Odyss. xiii. 273 Around her shoulders 
flew the waving vest. 2782 Cowper Gilpin loi The wind 
did blow, the cloak did fly. 2794 Rigging 4* Seamauskif 
I. 214 Royals are set flying. 1797 Nelson 28 Nov. m 
Nicolas Disp. II. 455 A Captain was appointed to the Ship 
in which my Pendant flew. x8xo Scott Lady of L. ii. xxi, 
Loose on the breeze their tresses flew. 2880 Tennyson 
Def. LucknoT.v\, Banner of England.. Flying at top of the 
roofs in the ghastly siege of Lucknow. 

b. trails. To set (a flag) flying ; to carry at the 
mast-head; to hoist; occas. with out. Also, To 
set (a sail) loosely: see quots. 

265s M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (t66o) 187 From which time 
ever since they fiye that Crosse in their Banners. 2794 
Rigging 4 Seamattship I. i66 Flying of Sails, setting 
them in a loose manner ; as royal sails without lifts. 2863 
Loud. Rev. xo Jan. 37 To sink, burn, and destroy every- 
thing that flew the ensign of the so*calIed United Stales of 


Amenca, 2885 Law Times 23* Afay 63/x The steamship 
. .flying signals of distress. 1887 Kinclake Crimea VIII. 
300 She flew put the signal— ‘Farewell I’ 2887 Besant 
'World went i, If they do fly the black flag, it is only 
letc.].^ 

7 . intr. To move or travel swiftly, pass rapidly, 
rush along. Also with about, along, away, back, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 21280 (Cott.) And (be qull] fleis wit-vten 
blid. 15x3 Douglas Aineis iii. ii. 120 We. .with swift cours 
flaw throw Jhe salt see. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640)33 b, 
A whirlewind. .breaking forth, flyeth round like a great 
cart-wheele. •«2S7S Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw. Avj, 
The fierie flames, which through the waues so flue, c 2611 
Chapman ipt So fear’d The fair man ’d horses that 
they flew back, « 1667 Jer, Taylor Contempi.Staie Man. 

I. v.(i699) 54 a corrupt Humour., which flies into the Heart. 
2703 Rowe Ulyss. n. i. 582 A Troop of Nymphs Flew 
lightly by us. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 287 The pains 
. .wander, shoot, and fly about, sometimes with astonishing 
swiftness. 2782 Cowper Gilpin 234 Six Gentlemen upon 
the road, Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 2B4* Tennyson Day- 
dream, Arrival iii, The colour flies Into his cheeks. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 386 We fly from York, .to London 
by the light of a single winter’s day. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 

II. i. 223 The velocity with which the earth flies through space. 
1B83 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersk. 132 He had 
never seen hounds fly along as they did now. 

b. esp. of time. [With mixture of senses i and 
II ; cf. fugit invida xlas.'] 

1S97 SHAKS. iow^>**f Compi. 60 That, .had let go by The 
swiftest hours, observed as they flew. 27x2 Pope Messiah 
21 Swift fly the years, and rise th’ expected morn J 2800-24 
Camfsell Poems, Song H, Time . . FJies like a courser nigh 
the goal. 2847 ll Hunt Jar Honey xii. {1848) 154 Time 
flies, and friends must part. 

fc. Of a Stage-coach : To 'run*. Obs. 

2748 St. James's Even. Post No. 6039 Dover, and Deal 
Stage-Coaches, will continue Flying till the First Day of 
October. 

+ d. quasi-//'a;/.f. To run over hurriedly. Ohs.'~'^ 

2589 Hay any Work 41 your..purciuantes flye citle Sc 
countrie to seeke for Waldegraue. 

fe. Tly {a)round colloq.): to bustle 

about, bestir oneself. 

2852 Hooper Plight at Ugly Man's in Wdw. Rugby's 
Husb. 44 Old ’ooman, fly around, git somethin’ for the 
Squire and Dick to cat. 2871 Mrs. Stowe Oldtown Fires. 
Stories 63 He flew round like a parched pea on a shovel. 

8. Of persons and animals: To move with a 
start or rush ; to spring, start, hasten, rush. To fly 
to arms : to take up arms on a sudden. To fly in 
the face of: see Face sb. 4 b. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. il. 27 The Sarazin , . Snatchelh his 
sword, and fiercely to him flies, 2768 Sterne Sent. Joum. 
(1778) 1 . J18 The bidet flew from one side of the road to the 
other. 2782 Cowper Gilpin 163 The calender.. flew to the 
gate. 182A Scott Redgauntlet let. xi, The nag began to 
spring, and flee, and stend. 2826 Disraeli Vixu Grey 11. vi, 
In this dilemma he flew to his father. 2847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia 283 In a violent commotion, they had flown to 
arms. 2854 Miss Manning Old Chelsea Bun-ho. vii. (1855) 
xi6 She flew up-stairs, without at all regarding the trouble. 
2882 Gardiner & Mullincer Study Eng, Hist. j. iU 37 
Danes and English were especially ready to fly apart. 

b. To fly at, on, upon : to spring with violence 
upon, attack with fury, rush upon ; lit, and flg. 
Also {rarely') iransf of inanimate objects. 

2540 CovERDALE etc. Erasm. Par, i John iii. 15 He bath 
not thrust his sword in him. .he bath not flowen upon him. 
2583 Rich Phyiotus «5* Emelia {1835) 27 He seemed, as 
though he would haue fline vpon her m the streate. 2386 
Warner Alb. Eng. i. vi, Whom Cerberus forsaking 
then at Hercules he Aide. z6ix Bible x Sam. xv. -19 
Wherefore then didst tfaou..flie vpon the spoile. 2692 
South i John iii. 21 (1737) II. xii. 464 When an en- 
raged conscience shall fly at him, and take him by the throat. 
1748 Afison's Voy. iii. ix, 393 One of them flew on the 
fellow who had the sword. 2782 Miss Burney Cecilia vi. 
xi, You.. never fly at your servants. 1807-8 Svd. Smith 
Plymlcfs Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 260/2 If you have., worried 
a mastiff dog for years.. he flies at you whenever he sees 
you. 1834 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887) I. 250 My ham- 
mer has Mown with redoubled force on the devoted blocks, 
cx86o Miss Yonge Strayed Falcon in Hist. Dramas No, 

3 (Groombridge) 46 People came out of the dining-room, 
and Katie flew upon them. i86r Dickens Gt. Expect, ix, 
My sister with an exclamation of impatience was going to 
fly at me. 

C. To fly in or into (a passion, rapture, etc.) ; 
to pass suddenly into (such a state). 

2683 Hacke Collect. Voy. 1. {1699) 32 Which made the 
other fly into a Passion with him. 2797 Scott Let. to Mrs. 
Scott in Lockhart Life viii, Without flying into raptures.. 

I may safely assure you, that [etc.]. 1829 Byron Juan i. 
liv, She flew in a rage. 1887 R, N. Carey Uncle Afax xxii. 
176, I only flew into a passion, and asked her how [etc.]. 

d. Toflyeff: ///.to start away; 'to revolt* (J.); 
flg. to take another course ; to break away (from 
an agreement or engagement). 

2667 Milton P. L. vi. 614 Strait they changd thir minds, 
Flew off and into strange vagaries fell, 17x3 Addison Cato 
IV. 54 The traytor Syphax. .Flew off at once with his Nu- 
midian Horse. 2785 Mav. D’Arblay Diary 26 Dec., I was 
. .ready to fly off if any one knocked at the street-door. 18x6 
Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 173 From this agreement he flew 
off. 2864 H. Ainsworth John Law iir, ii. Were I to ask 
for time, INicomede] would ineriiably fly off, and the 
affair would come to an end. 

e. To fly out : (tr) to spring out, come out sud- 
denly; to rush out; {h) to 'explode* or burst 
out into extravagance in conduct, language, or 
temper. Const, against, at, upon (an object) ; into 
(action, language, feeling, etc.). 


(n) CX400 Maundev. (1839) h’* 27 There flelgh out an 
Eddere right hidous to see. 2607 Shaks. Cor. r. x. 19 My 
valor, .for him Shall flye out of it selfe. ■ 2653 Cogan Ir, 
Pinto's Trav. xiv. 43 Eighty Mahometans came flying out 
from under their hatches. 2726 Shf.lvocke Voy. j'ound 
W 7rld (1757) 163 Without flying out of the ^unds they had 
prescribed to themselves, 

(6) 2638 Sir T. Herbert Traxf. (ed. 2) 84 Upon his., 
oath nevermore to fly out, is pardoned. 1649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. 41^ Impatient.. of their conjugall disappoint- 
ments, fly out into open contestations. 2667 Pepys Diary 
(1877) "V, 3p4, I was troubled. .to hear my Lord fly out 
against their great pretence of merit from the King, 2682 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 616 To fly out or 
squander his estate, 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Nov., 
He constrained himself from flying out as long as he was 
able. 2865 Comh. Mag. Oct. 39<x I beg your pardon for 
flying out^ upon you so. 2868 G. Duff Pol. Surx'. 130 
Another friend, .has flown out to me at the action of the 
Radicals, 1884 Church Bacon iii. 62 She thought of the 
possibility of his flying out unexpectedly, .and attempting 
to serve her interests, not in her way, but in his own. 

9 . Of things : T9 be forced or driven off suddenly 
or with a jerk ; to start. Of a limb : To be parted 
suddenly from the body. Const, from, out of. 
Also to send flying. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt, 459 pat pe fyr of pe flynt fla^e fro 
foie noues. 237$ Barbour Bruce in. 225 He raucht till him 
sic a dynt, That arme and schuldyr flaw him fra. c 2440 
Generydes 2670 Mi swerd out of myn bond fligh. 2533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xlvi. x« His hede flewe fro hys sholders. 
2593 Shaks. Lucr. 277 From the could stone sparkes of fire 
doe flic, 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 427 Then flyes in his 
face all his whoring, swearing, lying. 2683 W’aller Invas. 
Turks 23 He Bassas* heads, to save his own, made fly. 
2796 Mrs, Glasse Coolicry xxi. 321 Let it stand an hour 
before you open it, lest it fly in your face. 2847 Porter 
Big Bear etc. 232 Thar, they’ve got him agin, and 
now the fur flies. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uttcle Tom's C. xx, 
‘Oughter see how old Mas'r made the flesh fly.’ 1879 
F. PoLLOK Sport Brit. Burmalt II, 249 Up would go the 
elephant’s hind leg, sending the pig flying. 2883 Spectator 
30 May 698/2 The engine minder who goes to the parish 
doctor because a spark has flown in his eye. 

b. flg. Of money : To be rapidly spent. 

2632 Rowley Woman never vext n, Alarry her, and let 
her estate fly. 263s N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. an. 5. i. 48 
Edward Earle of Oxford (who set his Patrimony flying). 
2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 97 In this resolve she lets 
her Treasure fly. ^ 2B40 Lady C. Bury Hist. Flirt iv, I shall 
certainly make his money fly, 

c. "VNlth various advbs., about, hack, off, out, up, 
etc. + To fly off: (of cannon) to be fired. 

c 2340 Cursor AI. 1769 (FairH pe fire flaghe out with 
ponder and ralne. c 2430 Syr, Gener, (Roxb.l 5934 Of his 
sheld floy of a grete camel. C2460 Launfal4j^ The erl 
of Chestere..smot hym the helm on heghThat the crest 
adoun flegh. 2500 Spenser F. Q. i. v, 7 From their shields 
forth flyeth firie light. 2623 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v.i. 221 My 
Chaffe and Come shall fiye asunder. 2650 Howell Cirajfffs 
Rev, Naples i, (1664) 117 The Vice-roy .. caus’d all the 
ordnance to flie off. 2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trait, xvi. 
55 The dog struck her over the head with his hatchet til! 
her brains flew out. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 25 They., 
cannot agree together, but fly back from each other. x6^ 
R. H. School Recreat. 41 Which . . by spouting out, will 
make the Water fly about. 2703 Moxon Alech, Exerc. 2^ 
The Tool will, .fly off where a Knot .. comes to the Took 
1722 W. Rogers Voy. 107 Lowering her Main-Yard: the 
Tack flew up. 2723 Berkeley Guardian No. 126 r 2 The 
earth, .without flying off in a tangent line, constantly rolls 
about the sun. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 349 The 
ice shivering with the violence of the strain.. the anchor 
flew out. 


d. causative and qaasi-/r«;zx. 

1676 WoRLiDCB Cyder (iCqz) 146 The Liquor were better 
fly the Cork than break the Bottle. ^2876 G. Meredith 
Beauck. Career II. vi. 108 The ship in the Arabian tale 
coming within the zone of the magnetic mountain, flies all 
its bolts and bars and becomes sheer timbers. 

e. intr. Of a door or ^Yindow : To be thrown 
suddenly open, to, up, etc. Rarely trans. (slang) 
To throw up (a window). 

2625 Massinger New Way n. iii, I.. To whom great 
countesses’ doors have oft flew open. 2782 Cowper Gilpin 
110 Up flew the windows all. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 
116 At unawares, Self-moved, fly-to the doors. 2857 R. L. 
Snowden Magistr, Assist, (ed. 3) 447 To lift a window, to 
fly a window. 2870 Thornbury Totir Eng. I. ii. 36 The 
dark prison doors flew open at the first chink of the gold. 
2883 Stevenson Dynamiter ii. 10 The door flew back 
emitting clouds of smoke. 

f. To fly in pieces, or simply to fly : to break 
up suddenly, shiver, split up. 'f To fly on fire : to 
burst into flames. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace 11. 50 Bayn and brayn he gert in 
peces fle. 1624 Massinger Renegado ri. iii. This pure metal 
. .rather Than hold one drop that^s venomous, of itself it flies 
.in pieces. 2692 Ray Dissol. World iii. iv. (1732) 3*7 -AH 
the moisture will at length be drawn out and the worid fly 
on fire. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 262 Lest crack d with 
Summer Heats the flooring flies. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 245 It rent and split, and 8ew likeglaM. 
2766 Goldsm. Hermit xiv, The crackling faggot fl>“- jS®* 
"200x0 Ev. Alan his own Mechanic § 1461 1 * • • 
of using the heat is raised rapidly, they are certain to era 

i! kaut. Ofthewind: To shift or veersuddenlj^ 

Also with about, off. Of a ship, her head . jy 
to, up in, into the wind (see quots.). 

2699 Dampier Voy. II. iii. 25 The they fly 
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Space of time. iB^ SMYTJt Sailcy^s )Vord‘hk. s.v. Fly-uP, 
To /ly up in ihe ivinei^ is when a ship's bead comes suddenly 
to windward, by carelessn«s of^ the helmsman. Ibid.t 
when a vessel.. is coming to ihewdod rapidly’, 
the warning is given to the helmsman, ‘Look out, she is 
fl>*ing-to x8S* Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 232 The ship is 
sure to fly up into the wind. 

10 . To let fly. a. To discharge (missiles). 

a 1000 yudit/i 220 (Gr.) Hie |?a fromlice leton for 5 fieojrm 
flana scuras. 0x250 Gen. Ex. 479 An lamech dro^e is 
arwe ner, And letet fle3en of Se streng. 1664 Butler find, 
u. ii. 815 At that an egg let fly, Hit him directly o'er the 
eye. X832 Hr. Martiseau Li/e in Wilds v. 58 He let fly 
one of his precious arrows. 

b. absol. To fire, shoot ; also said occas. of a gun. 
Also, to make an attack (with any weapon). 

x6ir CoTGR. s.v. Picd^ yonir a quattre pieds centre^ to 
kicke, winse, or let fly at with all foure. x624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia in. vi. 62 ^Ve let fly amongst them so that they 
fled. 1686 J. Sergeant Piemast, 185 Then- -the 

Cannon of the Castle let fly. a X73S Grak\*ille Ess. UnnaL 
Flights in Poetry 55 The noisy culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets 
fly. X879 F. PoLLOK sport Brit. Bunnah II. 41 , 1 let fly 
again, and this time killed it. 

C. Jig. (Jrans. and absol.). 

X590 Spekser P, Q. in. ix. 52 Many fair belgardes let fly. 
1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. / (x655) 24 A Member of the 
House of Commons let fly this reply, 1678 Trans. Crt. 
Spain 180 And to take all pretext from those who by 
ignorance or malice let flye against me. 1859 Punch 6 Aug. 
54/1 Lord Lyndhurst, at whom it pleased Mr. Bright to 
scoff.. let fly at that respected Quaker. 2887 Besant The 
World went xvi. 135 He let fly a round dozen or so of 
sailors' oaths. ^ 

d. Nani. To allow (a sail or sheet) to fly loose; 
rarely to set (a sail), to carry, hoist (colours). 

X627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 39 IVhen we say, 
let fly the sheats, then they let go amaine, which commonly 
is in some gust. x6s9 D. Pell Impr. Sea 297 If they finde 
them unwilling to bee spoke with all, Frigots let flye all the 
sails that ever they can make, 1699 Dampier Voy. II.i. 48 
It is the custom of our CountrjTnen abroad, to let fly their 
Colours on Sundays. 1805 SiRE.BERRYinNicolasiVc/w«’r 
Disp. VII, 1x8 , 1 then let fly the top-gallant sheets. 

II. In senses of Fiee. (Now in pres.-stera only : 
see the remarks under Flee w.) 

11 . a. .-sFlee I, ib, and id. Also qnasi-/»-a»f. 

a xooo Byrhinoth 27s (Gr.) Pat he nolde fleosan fotmasi 

landes. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. I. ccxxxvi. 234 For to 
dye in the place they wyll nat flye one fote. 1548 
Hall Chron.^ £dw. /V, (an. 8) 204 b, Syr Robert was 
cxhoriyng , . nys men., which were..redyto flye. 1504 

H. WiLLoBiB in Shahs, C. Praise 10 Nor flye the field 
though she deny, a 1625 B. Jonsos, etc, Wiaovj i. i, I’ll 
make him fly the land. x6d2 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 

I, 462 Flying the realme at the king’s retume, 1678 
Butler Hud. iit. iii. 243 Those that fly may fight again. 
a 1703 Burkjtt 0 )% N, T. Mark ii. 2 Honour flies from 
them that pursue it, 1715-20 Pope Iliad i. 35 Hence on 
thy Life, and fly these hostile Plains. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece V L 1 . 22^ Sisygambis refused to fly. 1855 Thackeray 
Rose < 5 ‘ Ring xi, Vou must fly the counify for a while. 

b. «Flee 2 and 2 c. Const. intOj ic, '^unfo. 

a X300 Cursor M. 6675 (GQtt.)*If he to min auter 1584 
VowZLLioyd'sCatnbria $ Being in the Battle, .and Flieng to 
the wood. x6s3 H, Cogan ir. Pinto's Trav. xxi. 76 Unless 
upon . . the new Moons, one fly into the Ports for shelter. 
0x7x1 Ken Anodynes Poct.\Vks.X72i III. 4<wWhcn Pangs 
, .disturb my Sleep, To various Anodynes 1 fly. i8x8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India HI. v- viii. 641 It was to the English he 
must have flomx for protection, 

c. =FLEE3and4. 

1581 PcTTiE tr. Guazzds Civ. Corn', i. (1586) 4 Dellghles, 
from which a great rnanie men flic, x6^ Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 48 All Irr. the inhabltant.s] , . flic away in Summer to 
avoid the intolerable heat. X72S Pope Odyss. v. 60 He 
[Hermes] grasps the wand that causes sleep to fly, 1817 
Shelley Rev. Islam, xi. vii. 6 , 1 cannot reach thee I whither 
dost thou fly? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed,’a) V, 73 He grows 
like evil men, and is compelled to fly from the company of 
the good. 

d. ssFlee 5. (Said of a shadow, colour, etc.) 

XS 3 S CoVERDALF. Job xiv. 2 He [man] fiyelh as it were 

a shadowe.^ XS98 Shaks. Plerry tV. 11. ii. 2x5 Loue like 
a sh.Tdow flics, when substance Loue pursues. x82x Shelley 
Adonais lii, Heaven's light for ever shines, Earth's shadows 
fly, n sZSt Mrs. Browning PTy Heart I ii, As if such 
colors could not fly. 

o. trans . » Flee 7 and S. f To Jly the heels (see 
quot. 1727). 

1552 Latimer Semt. Third Sond. Efiph. Fruitful Serm. 
(1584) 312 b, llaue .TO earnest desire to le.Tue sinne, and to flye 
the same. X583 Baiuncton Cemmandm. ix. (1637)87 Flye to 
hearc as thou wouldcst flye to speake what tendeth vnto 
sl.Tundcr. ^1635 A. SrArpoRD Pern. Glory (18^) 54 Though 
he lie ambitious of Dignities . . he seems to flic them. 1727 
BAiurv vol. U. s.v.t 'I'o Fly the Heels . . a Term used of a 
Horse, when he obeys the Spur. 17^ Chatham Lett. 
Kephnv iv. 27 Fly with abhorrence and contempt supersti- 
tion and cnlhasiasm. rtxSw Praed Poems 
'Fruc pity, .flies t)ic rich, it flics the s'.-un. 

+ 1!. To escape the notice of. Cf. Flee 9. Ohs.— ^ 
e i6xx Chapman Iliad xvl Comm., It flies all his translators 
and inicrj^rctcrs. 

I*ly (Ibi), Fa. t. and pa. pplc. fliod, flyod. 
[f. I' LV .and 2 .] 

1 . a, inir. To travel by a fly. b. irasss. To 
convc^• in ,a fly. 

1B36 ^ovTiirv *I.et. to bliss. K. Southey 25 Nov. (1856) IV. 
476 Wey*///./.. over Quanttxk to Stowey. /^iV. 47S 1 ‘oale 
y.ied us ail the way to Sir ‘I*. Acland’* ^menctshirc seat. 

2 . rHntitig. To do the ofnee of .1 fly (see 1 'ly 
jA.' 6) or fly*boy to. To f.y the fiishel (sec c^uot. 
1S71). Tofy the sheet : to Uft it, by holding it at 


one end, into the printing machine ; as opposed to 
stroking it in. Also, in UN. (see quot 1871). 

xSjx Atner. Eno'^h Print., Ply the Friskei, to turn down 
the frisket and tympan by the same motion. I6id. %. v. Ply- 
boy, ^\’hen.,it is requisite that boys should assist in taking 
the printed sheets, one by one, from the form or the press, 
this operation is c^Ied flying the sheets. 

31 In the Hardware trades : To stamp or cut ont 
by means of a fly (Fly sdJ^ 5 i). Also with onl. 
Ifly, obs. form of Flay, Fley. 

Plyuble (flri'ab’l), a. Hunting solloq. [f. Fly 
v.^ + -able.] That can be flowm or leapt over. 
x893FiV/if 11 Feb. 288/3 An Irish bank is not ‘flyable'. 
Fly-about, a. noncc^wd. Given to 'flying 
about,* 

1799 Mrs. J. West Talc 0/ Times 1 . 298 Your good sense 
will keep 3*ou from running wild, as many of our j’oung 
fly-ahout travellers do. 

Ply-away, a. and sb. [f. vbl. phr. see Fly 

A. adj. Ready or apt to fly away. a. Of 
articles of dress: Streaming, loose, negligA b. 
Of persons : Flighty, extravagant, volatile. 

Fly.aiuay grass {USl), the Agroslis scaba, a common 
grass of North America, with a veiy loose light panicle. 
Also called hair.grass (Cent, Diet.). 

*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) II. 230 His reducing 
the fly-away farmer’s daughters to a proper sense of their 
condition. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. v, Brest in such 
a free and fly-away fashion, that the long ends of his 
loose red neckcloth were streaming out behind him. 1B48 
— Domhey xl, It was not easy to put her into a fly-aivay 
bonnet now. X871 M. Collins PIrg. PTcrch. 111 . v. 136 
Servant-girls with flyaway caps on their heads, x^t Pall 
Plall G. 21 May 2/2 They have brought it home to the most 
flyaway supporter of the A.P.S, 

B, sb. One that flies away. Cf. rttnatvay. 

2838 Emerson Nat., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 212 

Truth is such a flyaway, such a slyboots. 

b. Naiit. A delusive appearance, of land, a 
mirage. Also ^tttLrf-proper name, Cape Tlyatt'ay. 

1867 in Smyth Sailors IVord-bk. 2883 in W. C. Russell 
SniloPs Lang. 

Ply-bane, [fl Fly sb^- + Bane.] 

1 . The popular name of various plants : (/r) = 
Catchfly ; (b) the ploughman’s spikenard (Inula 
Conyzd ) ; (c) (see quot. 1863). 

2597 Geraroe Herbal names, Fliehane and 

his kinds, see catch File. 1S19 Kees Cyel., Pty-hane, 
in Botany, see Silene. x86t Miss Pratt Plosver. Pi. Ill, 
300 Inula (Ploughman’s Spikenard),. possesses ,. 

a valuable oil . . which is said to destroy insects ; hence the 
plant is sometimes called Fly-bane. 1863 Prior Planf.n., 
Plyhane, from being used mixed with milk to kill flies. 
Agaricus tnuscaritis L. 

2 . Poison for flies ; in quot. the venom of spiders, 

1704 Swift Batt. Bks, 247 An over-weening Pride [in the 

Spider],. turns all into Excrement and Venom; producing 
nothing at last, but FJy-bane and a Cobweb. 
Fly-'bi:tten, ///. a. [f. as prec. + Bittek.] 

1 . Bitten by flies ; loosely tised for : -t" a. Ply- 
specked; + b. Fev-blowk; c. Stnng by flies. 

1557 SilAKs. 2 I/frt, /K, II. i. J59 These Fly-bitten 
Tapistries. 1598 Florid, .. flie-bitien meate. xB^ 

A. Gregory in Portn. Rev. Mar. 378 Their [BaggaraArabs’] 
wealth consists of herds of lean fly-bitten cattle. 

+ 2 . = Flea-bitten 2. Obs. 

1639 De Gray Conspi. Horsetn. 22. 

riy-Blow, -r^. [f. Pby siO + Blow rf. 2 ] 

L The egg deposited by a fly in the flesh of an 
■snimal, or the maggot proceeding therefrom. Also 
collect. Rarely the action of depositing the egg. 

1556 J. Hf-YWOod Spider ff F, xliv. 229 This flie hath 
blown fliblowc in mine care a pecke, 2688 R. Holsie 
Armoury 11. 467/1 Little long eggs called Fly blowes. 
2713 Warder Trste Amazons (ed. 2) x6 The Eggs,. arc 
.. something bigger than the common Fly-blow, 1757 
Dyer Fleece 1. 579 Lest touch of busy fly-blows wound 
their skin, 1825 On Bull Baiting 1, Houbston 'Fracts I, 
xxvii.8 Its poor wounds were all full of fly-blows. 

Jig. izz6to Butler Rrm. (1759)1,425 He is^. produced 
out of. .the Flyblows of the Rabble. 

attrib. 1606 (see Fly-blown s. Jig. X602I, 2856 Mrs. 
Browning Ayr. Leigh ix. 378 No fly-blow gossip ever 
specked my life, 

2 . »= By-blow 3. 2875 Ouida I. riii. 240. 

riy-blow, V. [f. Flt sb^ + Blow ii.t ; after 

next.} 

1 . trans. Of the fly : To deposit eggs in (mc.at, 
etc.): hence, to corrupt secretly, taint. Chiefly^j-. 

2603 B. JoNsoN Sejanus x. x, Is not he blest That . , Can 
claw his subtle elbow, orw'ith a buzze Fly-blow hi.s care.?, 
2610 Rowlands Plartin Plark^U 23 If it were not for us, 
much good meatc would be in danger of Fly-blowing. 
2678 B. R. Let. Pet. Friends 7 If we cannot wound the 
Government mortally, lets Fly-blow it with Scandals and 
Suspicions. 2795 Southey yean cf Arex.q-j Court vennin 
that.. fly-blow the king's ear, and make him uTtstc.-hl^ 
people’s wealth. 2813 T. Moore ArA in Pfent. {1853) 1 . 3^7 
A whole swarm of imitatow . . wll completely fly-blow all 
the novelt}* of my subject. 

2 . intr, (or absol^ Of flies : To deposit their eggs. 
273s Porn Ep.LadyoZ So momlag Insects,. Sliinc, buti, 

and tly-blowin the scliing-^un. 

ny-Blown (flaPbl^n), ///, a. [f. Fly 

Blow.s ppl. a.J 

1. I'uU of fly-blows; lointcd, putrid, impure. 

*573 G. Harvey Z-rr/cr-/b. (Camden) 13S Flybloucn flesbc 
comm not in mymesse, 261* Wlcster tt'As’eeDrtdlx.iu, 
A dead flj’-blown dog. 269* Bentley Lect. iv. 237 


The Manna tvas fly-blown. 1782 Cowper Convers. 6;5 
Fly-blown flesh, whereon the maggot feeds, 

Jfg. a 2529 Skelton Replye, Wks, 1862 11 . 234 Agaj-rut 
whiche..flyblowcn opiTiions..! purpose for to reply. 160* 
e«rf /’crNow. III. iv.i 4 X 2 Hisfiiblownefed. i 6 o 5 
(Arb. p. 46) fliblowj sonnettes. 26^ E. Walker Epicieiui 
Ptor. (1737) XXXI, By each Fly-bloum Fool caresU 1860 
Thackeray Level i. Wherever fly-blouu reputations were 
assembled. 

2 . slattg. a. Intoxicated, drunk, b. Attslralian, 
‘Cleancd-out’; without a penny. 

2877 yudy 18 May 236 (Farmer) The officer. .hinted that 
he was slightly ‘ flyblown’. 2889 Star 3 Jan. (Farmer), Our 
diggers. -get on the spree and come back fiy-blouTL 

Fly-boat (fisrbffut). Forms: 6 flie-bote, flee- 
boate, flibote, 7 fly(e)boat(©, 7- fly-boat, [app, 
ad. Hu. vlicbooi, originally denoting one of the 
small boats used on the Vlie or channel leading 
out of the Zuyder Zee, afterwards applied in ridicule 
to the small vessels used against the Spaniards by 
the Guettx de mer (ici72); the word has passed 
into several European Jangs. ; Y.Jlibot, ^^. Jlihcle, 
(jtT. Jlieboot. But in Eng. it was very’ early asso- 
ciated with Fly and this is prob. the source of 
sense 4. Sense 3, belonging esp. to Shetland, may 
be a distinct word, representing ON. Jle)' ; cf. 
ONorthumb.j^d;^.?, perh. adopted from ON,] 

fl. A fast-sailing vessel used chiefly in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: a. for rapid 
transport of goods, etc., esp. in the coasting trade; 
Obs. exc. spec, a Hutch flat-bottomed boat;= 
Flight 12 a. 


1577 Dee Relai. Sptr. i. (1650) 33 Our Fisher-boat his 
sayl-yard and sayl was entangled on the hlaynyard of the 
Fly-boat. 2588 Wills Inv. N. C. (Surtees 2860) II. 182 Paid 
to the flieboie, for freight of exxx last of rye. 2698 Froce* 
Voy. 240 A small Ffy-boat of forty Tunn.. laden wth 
Tobacco, Bacon, and hleal for Barbadoes. 27^ P. Lr.vDS.tr 
Interest Sect. 133 Our merchants might buildV.large Hag- 
boats and Fly-boats from 3 to 600 Tons, for the bulky trade. 
2769 Falconer Diet. Plarine (2776) Fly-boat, or Plight, 
a large flat-bottom'd Dutch vessel, whose burthen is 
generally from four to six hundred tons. 

Jig'. 1602 MARSTONy 4 /i/. 4- Pfel. 1. V, Here's such a com- 
panic of fiibotes,' hulling about this galleasse of greatnesse, 
that there's no boarding him. 266 a J. Wilson Cheats iv, 
jv. Dram. Wks. (2874) 79 She’s [landlady] a pretty fly-boat; 
two men won't sink her I 

fb. for warlike purposes, voyages of discover)’, 
etc. ; a kind of frigate. Obs, exc. Ifist. 

2500 Nashe PasguiVs Apol. ss He was buiU but for 
a Flie-boate, to lakeland leaue, when the skynnish is tw 
bote for him to tarrie, 2673 Lend. Gas, No, 758/4 
Caper IS a Flyboat of two tire of Guns, carn'jngmal!,^aswc 
suppose, 32. 275* Carte Hist, Eng. III. 530 ITie Flusbmffers 
, .put a number of Fly-boats to sea ana seized all snips 
coming from Spain, 2868 St. John Life Raleigh 1 . 857 * 
t 2 . A small boat, esp, a ship's boat. Obs, 

2598 Florid, Pusta, apinace or Fliebole. 2688 Luttreu 
Brief Ret, (2857) L 473 Some of our ships, since the passing 
by the Dutch fleet, have pickt up a small fly boat or two 
belonging to them. iBzo Scott PlonasUxxcf., ^Yhue the 
humble fly-boat carries to shore those friends. 

'V 3 . A fishing boat used in Shetland, a buss. Obs, 
2624 T. Gentleman Eng. Way to Wealth in Harl. Ptisc, 
(Ivlalb.) III. 239 Fly-boats.. ride at anchor all the s^on at 
Shetland, xSza Malykes Anc, LauupIcrch. M Another 
fleele of Fisher-men (called Flyboats), 27^ RiggsH ^ 
manship I. 242 plate. Herring Buss or Fly Boat. 

4 . a. A swift pass.age boat used on canals. D. 
See quot. 1S93. 

2842 S. C. Hall Ireland (2843) III. 275 Vopglng part of 
the >vay in one of the ‘Fly-boats*. 2^2-56 S. C BRriis 
Gloss. Ch>. Engin. s. v. Canal, Slow boat.s ai miles per hour 
. . Fly boats 4 miles, 2^3 Labour Commisiiefi (jloss. s. v. 
Boats, Fly-Boats, .barges of unusual length and of a narrow 
construction, drawing a verj* small amount of water. 

5 . Comb., as Jly-boal-bsttll adj. 

26B8 Clayton Virginia i. in Phil. Trans, XVII- 782 »Ve 
Sail’d in the Ship Judith,. ’twas Fly-lwat built, about 2000. 
250 Turns. 

Fly -Boy. [f. Fly rf.i and " + Bov.] 

1. /’;'i«/i«y=FLY ii.l 6 b. 

1841 fsee Ftv sbP fib]. iS/r Amer. ErcycL Frbd.t /y* 
Boy, a boy who takes off the sheet from the tympan as u 
pressman turns it up. 

2 . A boy who sells fly-papers. , , 

2852 ItXwiXEW’ Loud, Labour \yZ(>\) III. 28 I’m the on) 

reg’Tar fly-boy. 

Il3r-by-nigllt. [f. the vbl. phrase.] 

1 . One who iTies by night; one .addicted 10 noc* 
tamal cxcureions. Also slang, One ^vlio dcutto^* 
his landlord or creditors by decamping m the 
night. , , I 

2796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue itd. 
fly-by-night ; an ancient term of reproach *0 
bignifring that she was a witch, x8*x 1. b. 

Plaid Plarian iii. 191 Would you have her 
wild fly-by-night that accident made an e-irl omi n 
a deer-stcalerf 2827 ‘ los* Bzr.* .Slang, I'ly'hyf'^d^' 
awa^'s who leave c 
4/7 T?ie majority* r 

attrib. 1810 W. ^ 

73 ''Ilie Fly by Night Club', wbo^ symbol 1* ( 

12 . »=i’LY 3 b. A^aut. (See quot.) . 
2818 S/orting Mag. 11 . 6 A species of cairiaRC, wm » 
Gloaccstershire, goes by the name of * Fly-by-^ JShi » ./ 

Smyth Snlh^'s IVord-ik., Plj^y-nighl, a p( . * 

like a studding saif, used in sloops when running 
wind. 



FIiY-CATCHER. 


FLYING-, 


Ply'-catclier. [f. Fly + Catcher.] 

1. a. One who catches flies, b. A contrivance 
for catching flies. 

a. 1600 CoRNWALLYEs £ss, xix, To be of Domitians sect, 

a Fly-catcher. 1692 R. L’Estrange cclviii. 225 The 

Swallow was a Fly-Catcher as well as the Spider. 1B87 
Pail Mall G. 5 Nov. 2/2 ‘The fl^’-catcher as he [Darwin] 
was known to the crew, was a prjme favourite. 

x7o8 Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 61 Ye scurvy 
Fly-catcners you ! [i.e. lawyers]. X889 Daily News 5 Feb. 
5/3 The quidnuncs and flycatchers. 

b. 1848 Hardy in Proc. Berzv. Nai. Club 11 . No, 6. 321 
This implement is much used in Cornwall, where it is called 
the ‘ fly-catcher\ 1853 Anne Manning Old^ Chelsea Bnn-ko. 
vi. gi After Tea . . my Mother began to snip a Fly-catcher. 

■ 2. A bird that catches flies; in England, usually 
one of the genus Mtiscicapa^ esp. M. grisola ; in 
America, usually one of the genus Tyra7ttiits^ T, 
Carolineitsis or T. pipiH. 

16^ Ray Ornith. 158 Musc{ca/>a, the flycatcher. 1777 
G. Forster Voy. round IVorld II. 358 Several sorts of 
pigeons, parroquets, and fly-catchers. 1833 Skldy in Proc. 
Betw. Nai. Club I. No. i. 20 The spotted flycatcher 
{Muscicapa grisola). 1845 Darwin Voy. Nai. x. (1852) 137 
The plaintive note of a white-tufted tyrant-flycatcher, 1869 
W. P. Turnbull Birds £. Penmylv. zi Least Flycatcher, 
Einpidonax minimus. 2882 Hardy in Pt‘oc. Bemv. Nai. 
Club IX. No. 3. 440 The rare pied flycatcher {Mnscicapa 
atricapilld). 

3 . a. A spider that catches flies, b. A plant 
that catches flies ; = Fly-tbap 2 . 

1750 G. Hughes Barhadoes 91 The Fly-Catcher, .is of the 
Spider-kind. 1863 Kingsley Waicr^Bab. 23 Aspring,, 
which soaks up. .in the bog, among red fly-catchers. C3863 
Ld. Brougham in Circ. Sc. I. Introd. Disc. 22 The Musci^ 
pula^ Fly-trap^ or Fly-caicher . . has small prickles in the 
inside of two leaves. 

Flydge, obs. form of Fledge a. 

Fly -dung, sb. [f. Fly -f- Dung sb.] The 
excrement of the fly, usually of the house-fly. 

2855 Clarke Did., Fly.diri, flydung. 

Ply'-dung, V. Dyeing, [f. Fly shy -f Ddng v."] 
trans. In the process of dyeing with madder : To 
subject for the first time to the process of ‘ dunging’ : 
see Dung v. Also Comb, as Jly-dting bath, cisient. 
Hence Fly'-dunging vhl, sb. 

The name is said to be due to the fact that the object of 
the first dunging is to get rid of the ‘flies* or irregularities 
in the dyeing. 

x86o HiCGiN in Ure Did. Arts (ed. 5I 1 . 531 The first 
[dunging process! is called Jly-dungine, Ibid., The fly- 
dun^ cistern. 2876 Paton in Eneycl. Brit. IV. 687/2 Im- 
mediately after the fly-dun^ing the goods are washed and 
submitted to a second dunging. 2883 Bleaching, Dyeing ^ 
Calico-Print, itii 73 The fly-dung bath. 

Flyer, flier (flai-ai). Forms: 5 flyare, C Sc. 
fiiear, 9 dial, fleer, 5 - flier,. 6 - flyer, [f. Fly 
vy •¥ -ER 1. The forms flyer, flier are both in good 
mod. use; in ourrecentquots.y^'^ris more common, 
notwithstanding the analogy of crier, drier, iner."] 

1. A living thing (e. g. a bird or insect) that pro- 
pels itself with wings; often preceded by some 
qualifying adj., as high, etc. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 167/1 Flyare, volator. 2556 J. Hey- 
wooD spider ^ F. lx. 35 A creper with spiders, and a flier 
with flise. 2686 W. de Britaine Hum. Prud. vi. 27 Those 
of the Weakest Wing are commonly the highest Flj-ers. 2732 
Ijfou Serious C. xi. 168 Suppose a man.. studying night and 
day how to fly. .where-ever 3'ousee an ambitious man, there 
you see this vain and senseless Flyer. 2775 White in PhiL 
Trans. LXV. 260 In a day or two more they become flyers. 
2816 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. (1828) II, xxiii. 355 There are 
three classes of fliers in this order. 2839 Darwin Orig. Spec. 

1.(1873) 17 Birds breeding on precipices, and good fliers, are 
unlikely to be exterminated. 

Jig. x6ox Cornwallyes Ess. x, I am now come from 
conversing with Princes, great spirits, and high fliers. 1667 
Pe'PYS Diary 27 Feb., He is not so high a flyer as Mr, 
Chichley. 

b. Something that flies or is carried by the air. 
*1* (a) A volatile spirit {phsi), (//) 'The petals of 
hops when they become detached. 

1471 Ripley Compl.Alch. Ep. Edw. IV, xxix. in Ashm. 
(1653) 116 Till the same of the fixed by the same of the flier 
be over-gone. xSSx Whitehead Hops ii. 14 They [hops] 
soon ‘gooff’, and the petals of the flower cones become 
disintegrated, or ‘ flyers’ in the pickers’ parlance. 

2. One who or that which moves with exceptional 
speed, e.g. a fish, horse, ship, etc. 

179s Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 50 Our flyers 
were able to get near them, but not nearer than half gun- 
shot. 1861 Whyte IIelville Mkt. Harb.x. (ed. 12) 76 
Grooms with led horses are overtaken by their masters, and 
we recognize many a well-known flyer. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling ix. (1880) 314 He [a fish] was a regular flier . . He 
took out clear, without stopping for a second, over one 
hundred yards of line. 1887 Tuer & Fagan sst Year 
Silken Reign vii. 129 The. .coach, achieved for itself an en- 
viable reputation as a ‘ flyer ' of the first order. 

3. Applied to mechanical contrivances that have 
a quick revolution. 

a. An appliance for regulating the motion of a 
roasting-jack. 

2674 Fairfax Bulk ff Selv. 125 A Jack, by being only 
wown up, without thripping the. .flyer. 2706 Swift Baucis 
Jjr Philemon js The Flyer. .Turn’d round so quick, you scarce 
cou’d see 't. 2806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 
(1826) XVI. 95 Spinning like the flyer of a jack, 

i* b. One of the vanes used in an early form of 
ship’s log. Obs. Cf. Fly sb^ 5 h. 


ST’S 

X729 H. De Saumarez in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 47 The 
four Iron Fins, or Flyers., These Flyers are so contrived as 
to have full Play in any Motion of the Boat, 
tc. = Fly-wheel. Obs. 

2782 Watt Patent in Muirhead Mech. Invent. Watt III. 
52 In order that the said motion may be more regular, I fix 
to or upon the shaft or axis FML. .a heavy wheel or flyer. 

d. A sail of a windmill ; also pi . ' the fan-wheel 
on the vane of a windmill cap which rotates the 
latter as the wind veers’ (Knight). 

2790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial, (1822) 07 Paur man 
wur ath fleers, en raund it went. ^ a 2848 hiRS. Marcet 
Seasons (ed. 5) IV. ii. 35 That mill with the great fliers, that 
the wind pushes round. 

e. That part of a spinning machine which twists 
the thread as it conducts it to and winds it upon 
the bobbin. Cf. Fly sby 5 f. 

1832 G. R. Porter Silk Mantif. 201 At each extremity of 
the flyer an eye is formed.. The thread from the bobbin is 
passed through both these eyes. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. IV. 356/2 The flyer, .winds it upon the bobbin, 

f. The winder of a balling machine. 

2869 J. H.. Webster in Eng. Meek. 31 Dec. 387/2 The 
‘ flyer ’..winds the string on to the mandrel. 

4. In various uses, related to senses of the vb. 

f a. pi. ? The fringe or tassels of a curtain. Ohs. 

2577 Wills ff Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1836) 414, lij payer of 
courtings withe the flyers of saye. 2380 Ibid. One payer of 
say hingers with fleers. 

b, pi. Steps forming a straight fliglit ; opposed 
to -toinders. 

2667 Primatt City ^ C. Build. 66 Flyers and winders ,. 
are plain, and triangular Steps without any Landing place, 
2703 T. N. City^ C. Purchaser 24Z Straight Stairs, .always 
fly, and never Wind, and therefore are by some call’d 
Flyers. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 1 . 329/2 Straight stairs 
are called Jlycrs. 

c. Printing. (See quot.) Also pi. 

2874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 895/2 Flyer, a vibratory rod 
with fingers .which take the sheet of paper from the tapes 
and_ carry it to the delivery table, the sheet resting flatly 
against the flyer-fingers by the resistance of the air. 2888 
Ettcycl. Brit. XXIII. 706. 

u. U.S. A small handbill or fly-sheet. 

2889 Lit. World (U. S.) 21 Dec. 485/2 Inserting gaily- 
colored advertising fliers in the body of the magazine. 

5. A flying jump or leap ; a flight. In quot. 

1883 R. Grant White W. Adams 51 Haven’t we taken 

rather a flyer ? What has all this to do with Mrs. Trollope ? 

b. Hence, CIS. * A speculative investment : ap- 
plied to a purchase of stock by one not a regular 
buyer, in hope of immediate profit’ {Cent. Did.). 

2886 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 21/1 He.. turned to the Wall- 
street news to see how much he had already made on his 
flyer. 2888 AVio Princeton Rev. V. 328 The temptation to 
take a flyer in the market. 

6 . slang. (See quots.) 

a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Flyers, Shoes. 2831 May- 
HEW Lond. Labour (1861) II, 34 A * flyer', that is, a shoe 
soled without having been welted. 

7. One who runs away; a fugitive;* Fleer. 
f Also, one who flies or shuns; an avoider of. 

c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. (Surtees) 308 Here is a bag fulle, 
lokys..Of flytars, of flyars, and renderars of reffys. 2335 . 
Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 440 As hapnis oft .. ane greit 
braggar to be fund a fliear. a 1633 Lennard tr. Charrofi's 
Wisd. i. xxxvi. § I (1670) iiiTimon that hater and flyer of 
the comp.iny of men. 2648 Erkou Bas. (1662)127 Now the 
Fliers from., their Places carry the Parliamentary power 
along with them. 2751 R- Paltock P, Wilkins 11 . 
xxi. 254, I let the flyers know I should soon give fire. 
1872 Freeman 11876! IV. xvHi. iiyThe Norman 
horsemen followed on the fliers, slaying and taking captives. 

Flyer, obs. f. Fleeb. 

Fly-fish, V. [A back-formation from Fly- 
FISHIXG vbl. sb."] mtr. To fish with a fly (natural 
or artificial) as bait. 

*755 Johnson s.v.. To Flvjisli, v.n., to angle with a hook 
baited with a fly, 2869 S. Wilbcrforce Diary Sept, in 
Life (1882) 111,303 Fly-fished with Bishop of Rochester. 
2882 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful xviii, [He] had 
passed them, .wandering with his rod, fly-fishing. 

Hence Ply’-fishiug* ppl. a. So Ply-fisher, one 
who practises fly-fishing. Also Ply-fi'sherman. 

2787 BEST(////r), The Complete Fly-Fisher. 2834 Medwin 
Angler in iVales I, 39 Among.st the most expert fly-fisher.s, 
no one^ was perfectly satisfied. 2838 Sat. Rev. V. 393/2 A 
fly-fishing, horse.loving,.roan, 

Fly-fishing’, vb/. sb. [f. Fly j^.^] Fishing 
with a fly (whether natural or artificial). 

2633 W AVTQH Angler iv. 1x5 , 1 promised to tell you more 
of the Flic-fishing for a Trout. 2741 Compi. Fam. Piece 11. 
*i* 335 In Fly-fishing observe to have alwaj^ the Wind on 
your Back. 28x8 Scott Hrt. MidL xxxii. There was 
nought to be done wi’ fly-fishing. 1887 Miss Braddon AzXv 

Unlike i. You must be fond of fly-fishing. 

attrib. 2834 ’bhx.xmvn Angler in Wales II. 147 ^Vhe^ the 
fly-fishing season is over. 

Fly-fiap. Also 7 -flop, Fly jAI + Flap jA] 

1. An instrument for driving away flies. 

c 2440 Promp.Parv. iSj/i Fly flappe..r«Krcar/«;«. 2562 
J. Heywood Prtrv. ^ EPigr. (1867) 253 Thy toung is a flie 
flap. 2632 Randolph fealous Lovers 11. iii. Wks, (1875) 94, 

I said, .that you had a brow Hung o’er your eyes like fiy- 
flaps. 2772-84 Cook Voy, (1790) V, 2044 Both sexes make 
u.se of the fan, or fly-flapt 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristo- 
phanes I. 297 Erect Holding his leather fly-flap. 

Jig. 2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. v. L ^Vks. 2878 II. 129 
Ab, the fly-flop of vengeance beate ’em to peeces ! <12683 
Oldham Wks. (2686} 35 How Fly-Flap of Church-Censure 
Houses rid Of Insects. 


+ 2. A stroke with a fly-flap ; (in quot.) flg., an 
adroit manoeuvre, a cunning prank. Ohs. 

^^735 Arbuthnot /?/w, IVks. (1751) I. 67 Not to forget 
the Quibbles and Fly-flaps he played against his Adversaries. 
pThe alleged sense = Flip-flap 3 a (see quot. 1676 there) 
IS based on a mistake of Strutt (Sports A Past. nr. v. 175). 

Fly-flap, V. [f. prec.] 

1. - trans. To strike with a fly-flap ; to beat, whip. 

2620 Shelton Quix. II. lx. 405 I giue you my word 

to beat my selfe and fly-fiappe mee when I haue a dis- 
position to it. 2627 Lisander ff Cal. vii. 123 , 1 must call 
my husband to fly-flap you. 2707 J. Stevens tr. Quez'cdds 
Com. Wks. (1709) 209, I u-as Fly-flap’d. 1796 Grose Did. 
Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), Flyfiapped, whipt in the stocks, or at 
the cart’s tail. 

2. intr. To drive away flies with a fly-flap. 
Hence Ply-flapping vhl. sb. and///, a. 

, 1797 Editu Mag. May 344 Beelzebub, or the Lord of Files 
. .whom I must renounce with all his works, even that of 
fly-flapping. 2881 Miss Braddon As/^h. III. 204 There 
seemed to be nobody about save the fly-fiapping boys. 

Fly-flapper, [f. prec. vb. + -eb *.] 

1. One who drives away flies ■with a fly-flap. 

ax66i Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 503 Jupiter the flie- 

flapper. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xvi, That fellow is 
only fit for fly.flapper at a pork shop ! 1891 Hall Caine 
Scapegoat xxiv, Beside him walked the fly-flappers. 
fig. 2810 James Mil. Diet, (ed. 3) Suppl., FlyflaPfer, 
a figurative term alluding to any person who being in the 
confidence of another, keeps off impertinent intruders. 

2. « Fly-flap i. 

2749 Bp. Lavincton Enihus, Method. Papists (1754) 

I. 90 If a Fly-flapper be held up to blow it off. 2859 
Darwin Orig.Spec. vi.(i878) 133 The tail ofa giraffe, which 
serves as a fly-flapper. 

fis). 2843 CoBDEN Speeches 19 Oct. (1870) I. 103 The men 
of Manchester, who, by these fly-flappers, have managed to 
rouse them into a little activity. 

Flygge, obs. form of Fledge a. 

Flyghe, - 56 , obs. forms of Flay. 

Flying (ilsi-ig), vhl. sb. [f. Fly 

1. The action of the vb. Fly, in various senses. 
1548 Hall Ckroti., Edw. IV, (an. 9) 209 b, The fame ivas 

spred of kynge Edwardes flyenge. <^1363 Lindesay (Pits- 
cottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 113 Great slaughter was made .. 
in the flyings of the timber. 2603 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 91 
The images of reuolt and flying off. <21679 T. Good- 
win Obj. yusiifying Faith n. ii, Wks, 1697 fV. ii. 76 A 
flying to him that is gracious, 2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
247 The flying off, or else winding of these Steps will vary. 
280X Strutt Sports Past. 1. ii. 23 The training and flying 
of hawks became one of the essentials in the education of a 
young man of rank. 

2 . conc7\ in pi. (see quot. 1893 .) 

1888 R, Beaumont Woollen ^ Worsted Cloth Manuf. $j 
Otherwise they cast off a lot of loose fibres as ‘flyings . 
2893 Labour Commission Gloss., Flyings, short fibres thrown 
out from the wool on to the sides of the carding machine. 

3. at/rib.asflyiftgdnachine; also flying country, 
cormty {ILnntiftg), one that affords opportunity 
for long unbroken runs ; flying fence, one that 
must be taken at a flying leap ; flying time, the 
time when a hawk is in condition to be flown. 

2615 Latham Falconry (1633) 40 You cease and leaue off 
from all those .. obseruations of the flying time. 2856 
Whyte LIelville Kate Cov. xii, Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, and other so-called ‘ flying^ counties x88x L. 
Wagner Pantomimes 57 The manipulation of flying 
machines, or other contriv’ances whereby [etc.]. 2883 

Standard 19 May 3/3 Viscount looked fitted for a flying 
country. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 
210 Honest flying fences, big enough to e.\*tend a good 
hunter. 

Flying* (flsrii}),///. a. [f. Fly z/.i -f- 
That flies, in senses of the vb. 

1. That moves through the air with wings. Some- 
times with modifying word prefixed, as High- 
flying. 

ciooo <Elfric Gram. jx. (Z.) 44 Uolucer, fieo^ende. 2398 
Trevisa Barth De P. R. v. liv. (1495) 171 The popyniay 
and the pellycan amonge fleeng fowles fede theimself with 
the fote. a 1577 Gascoigne Dan Barth, xviii, The highest 
flying hauke will stoupe at laste. 2611 Bible / f<r. xiv. 20 His 
fruite shall be a fierie flying serpent. 1667 Miltox P. L. 

II. 643 So seem’d Farr off the flying Fiend. 2732 Pope 
Ep. Cobham 96 In Man, the judgment shoots at flying 
game, A bird of passage ! 1886 A. Winchell Walks Geol, 
Field xo A menagerie of curious beasts, and crawling and 
creeping and flying things. 

b. In names of insects, as flying-huck-beetk, 
^glow-worm. Also of fish, reptiles, quadrupeds, 
etc., which by means of special appendages are 
able to make movements resembling flight; as 
flying'frog, -gecko, -gurnard, -herritig, -leffiur, 
-lizard, -inamnot, -phalanger, -squid. Also flying- 
dog, a kind of vampire-bat ; flying hart, stag 
=s=Fr. cerf -volant, a stag-beetle. Also Flying- 


H, -POX, -squirrel. . , 

26 Bacon Sylva § 712 Lucciole .. may be the Flying- 
-worm. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 652 A kind of large 
ig Beetle.. with a huge pair of horns .. 

?fnia ..calling it a Flying Hart. 

III. 126 Another little green Frog, that «jU Jwp p 
busly, which they therefore call 

r,XXVII.350 Another Strangeo^h^^^^^^^^ 

comesnext ^oo^xtCor■Jus\'sts.aCe^ J the 

kbeetle. 1785 H. Timberi^ke , 

.g stag the only 

OMAN Suntan ll. Snain. 1840 F. D- 

/Stv®’l.°S6o The flying-squid rose from 



FLTIWG. 


PLY-WHEEI.. 


Ihe sea in large flocks. 1854 Ov\xs* in Ctrc. Sc, (1865^ II. 
62/2 The fl>’ing lizard {Draco volam). 1870 Encycl, Brit. 
IX. 352 The other {Exocatus) has been called Flying Her- 
ring. 1B83 Flower XV. 401 GaUopxtkeciis x’olans.. 
The Flying Lemur of Linnaeus. 1884 Lonpa. Map Liar. 
523 Flying gurnards. 

Q, jfig. Flying pension (see quot.), 
rx770 H. Walpole Metn. Gee. ///(j84s) I.xxiv. 337 In 
the meantime Sandwich obtained w^t was called a fl>*ing 
pension, that is, it was to commence if he lost his place. 

d. Flying horse, mare, a certain throw in 
wrestling. 

17x3 Sir T. Parkyns Tnn-Play (1714) 41 Flpng Horse. 
[Described at length.] 1754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 

I. 67 We don't wrestle alter your fashion. .we all go u^n 
close hugs or the fljdng mare. 1823 in ‘ Jos Bf.e * Slang. 

2 . That passes {usually, that passes quickly) 
through the air. 

XS3S CovERDALE yc 5 xlii. 23 Wilt thou be so cruell and 
extreme unto a flyenge leaf,^ 1563 W, FuLKEj 1 /r/e«»rj (1640) 

7 b, A flying, shuting, or falling star. 263* Lithcow 

II. 61 A backe-sounding eccho of fieiy flying shots. 2656 
CowLEV in Roxb. Ball. VII. 449 Martha took the flying 
Ball. 2789 Trans. Soe. Encourag. Arts VII. 54 A very 
flat, loose, flying, sandy coast. x8rx W. J. Hooker Iceland 
(1813) II. 187 The flying sands from the eastern countrj*. 

tb. = Volatile. Ohs. 

247X Ripley Compl. Alck. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 261 Spiiats 
svhych fleyng are. 

3 . Floating loosely, fluttering, waving. Hence 
in \nder sense, Attached so as to have freedom of 
movement, hanging loose. Flying jib, ‘a light 
sail set before the jib, on the flying jib-boom *. 

2607 LIarkham Caval. ii. 54 This flying Trench is to be 
made in all proportion like a plain full english Snaffle. 
2697 Drvden yirg-. Georg, i. 347 To spread the flying 
Canvass for the Fleet. 2794 Rigging Seavianskip I. 22^ 
They carry. .a flying topsail. 283a MarryatM Eorsterxli, 
Their flying jib-booms were .. pointed over the tafirails of 
their predecessors, 2^9 Curzok Pisits Monast, 4 A red 
cap, a jacket with flying sleeves. 1839 Gullick S: Timds 
Paint. 201 To give lightness to ‘ flying drapery '. 

b. In flg. phrase, {To come ofl', out of it') •with 
flying colours : with outward signs of success and 
victory. Cf. Colour sb. 7 d, and CostE v. 61 {. 

2706-7 Fakquiiar Beaux' Siraii. 1. i. We came off with 
flying colours. 2887 J essop A ready ii. 63 The tenant farmers 
, . do they come out of it with any flying colours ? 

*t* c. Under or with a flying seal ( = F. sons cachet 
volant) : said of a letter with a seal attached but 
not closed, so that it may be read by a person who 
is requested to foi^vard it to its destination. 

2638 W. Perkins in LUmore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 23 
He . . pnayeth y* your lordship would be pleased to send 
J** your order vp to him, with a flyinge scale. i8xx Welunc- 
Tos in Gunv. Desp. VII. 540, I enclose the letter which 
1 have written to the Prince Regent under a flying 
seal. 

4 L That passes or travels swiftly, that passes by 
rapidly or rushes along ; rapid. Flying leap ; a 
running jump. Flying handicap, mile : one in 
which the starting-post is passed at full speed. 

1658 tr, Bergerac's Sa^r, Char. ix. 30 He got to the 
flying River side. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 316 O'er 
th’ Elean Plains, thy wcll-breath’d Horse Impels the flying 
Carr. 1701 Rowu Atnb. Step-Moth. iv. i. 1794 Each minute 
of the flying Hours is precious. 1704 Pope Windsor l-or, 
258 Earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 2807 Cradbe 
Par.Ileg. ill. 12810) 32 Of men And manners treating Avith 
a flying pen. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. viii. (1894) 
187 A large cTcvas«ic. . forcing us to take a flying leap, a 2^3 
Westm.Gaz. 13 Oct. 3/3 Windle has done the ‘flying’ mile 
in 2 min. 56 4-3 secs. 2894 Daily Neivx 22 May 7/2 The 
Flying Handicap 1 shall leave to Moonflower. 

f b. csp. in flying post, a post travelling by relays 
of horses, an c.xpress. Also (i7-i8thc.) in flying 
coach (also machine, carriage, etc.), the ordinary 
designation for a swift stage coach ; flying packet, 
a packet sent by * flying post \ 

2548 Hall Chron., 2 /cn, IM, (an. 38) X77 RichaVdcDiike of 
Vorkc..by..flicngpostcs,wasadverti«;cdofthe great victorie. 
2669 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 253, 2669 Apr. s— 
Mfonday) flying coaches set up. 2685 Lend. Caz. No. 
2009/1 Last Night.. a Flying Pacquet. .brought us the.. 
News of the Death of our I>atc Gracious Soveraign. 2705 
Hearne Collect. 29 Sept., On the iQlh came by a Flying 
Post a Pacr^uct from Court. 2742 Richardson Pamela 
(1824’! 1. 222 She had set out in the flying-coach. x769/V/^//V 
Advertiser 25 Sept. 4/a One of the flying Machines from 
this City to I-ondon. 2849 Macauusy Hist. Eng. I. 378 At 
the close of the reign of Cliarles II, flying carriages ran 
thrice a week from Ixindon to all the chief towns. 

c. Passing, flitting ; hasty, Irahsicnt ; csp. of a 
trij) or visit. Also, Rapidly constnicted, temporar)*. 

2763 Phil. Trans. Ull. 259 lliis indeed was a flying ob- 
j-ers-ation. or taken, as the I rcnch would say, rn fassant. 
2806 T. Jmtlpsos Writ. (1830^ IV. 52 Mr. Becklcy then 
supposed he shouM take a flying tnn to I.ondon. 2^4 
J. \v. Ckoki:« in C. Papers 7 July,^ I sli.aU probably pay a 
flying visit to town.. 'before the session Is over. 2857 C'tvss 
Cas'sinc in Hare Tsvo A'oble Lives (i893> 11 . 332 The 
snperintendent of tcicgpvnhs.. goes to l.3y down a flying 
line to Lucknow if jics^ibic. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
256 A Carthaginian army, .made flying expeditions toother 
parts, 1879 B. Taylor .\titd. Germ. Ltt. xGS It is impossible 
. .now, to give even a Ajang explanation. 

d. J// 7 . and A Irrij/. (Sometimes with mixture of 
sense 5 ; all the expressions arc from Fr.) Said of 
a Ixxly of troops, or a sfiuadrori of ships, desired 
and drgnnirctl for raj)id movement, as in flying 
•fanny, bngade, column, ^ fleet, hospital, party, 
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squadron. Flying ariilletyi a corps trained to 
rapid evolutions. Flying camp ; see Casip 2 b. 
Flying sap (g,tt,e\yxeA. 1876). AIsoFlting-bbidge. 

xiss Manley Grotius* Low C. Warres 392 With a fljnng 
Brigade marching out of Antwerp. 2667 Pepys Diary 28 
Feb., We do intend to keep but a flying fleete this j’ear. 
2667 Land. Gaz. No. 181/3 The Flying Army that has been 
so long designed, vdll be speedily formed. 170* Rowe 
Tamerl. 1. i. 116 He .. like a Storm swept with his flying 
Squadrons all the Plain. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 4690/2 A 
flying Partj' will encamp in the Neighbourhood. 2809 
Wellington in Gunv./Jer/.V. 90 The stores belonging to the 
Fb’ing Artillery’. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Fygieneicd.f) 
624 The fl j’xng columns which go out from Aldershot. Ibid. 
636 Formoving columns . .flaring hospitalsare organized. 1876 
vovLE Mil. Diet., Plying sap, a sap formed by placing and 
filling several gabions at the same time..Also applied to 
the usual formation of the second parallel in the attack. 

irasisf. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals li. ii. 261 He manag'd 
himself so with his flying Squadron, that it gave no little 
disgust to the Crowns. xSja Daily Nesvs^ 22 Aug., A 
* flying brigade*., has been formed to examine tickets at 
unexpected stations. 

5 , That flies about. 

a. Of a tale, rumour, etc. : Circulating without 
definite authority. Flying sheet \ a leaflet printed 
for distribution broadcast. 

2425 Pasion Lett. No. 5 1 . 20, 1 , .never hadde tj’dinges of 
this matier, but bj' sej'd lettres and other flejmg tales.^^ 1582 
N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong, E.Ind. Ixxili. 150 
This was but a fleeing newes. 1630 Ld. Duncarvan^ in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) HI. 157 There was a flying 
report heere that [etc.]. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 40, 1 hope 
they are but flying stories- 1769 Burkk Late St. Nat. Wks. 

1 1 . 20 The light squadrons of occasional pamphlets and flying ' 
sheets. 2835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 374 There had 
been flying rumours that a lx)rd Keeper, .would soon be 
appointed. 28M Bryce yJw/er. Contnnv. II. liii. 322 One 
must trust to a variety of flying and floating sources. 

'I'b. Of a person's mind : Volatile, unsettled. 1 
2509 y^KViCAJceShypp/ Polys {yZgiii I. 177 Wytles men of 
fleynge mynde, 

+ c. Of a hound: Apt to ‘fly about*; not steady. 
2684 R. l\.School Recreat. 13 Bring them abroad with the 
, . best Hunting Hounds ; (all babling and flj’ing Curs being 
left at home). 

d. Of pains : Passing irregularly from one part 
of the body to another ; migratory. 

2805 W, Saunders Min. Waters 199 The internal use of 
Bath water in Hying pains and weaknesses of the limbs. 

e. Itinerant. Flying stationer {slang): see quot. | 

2796 Grose Diet. Vstlg. Tongsie (cd. Flying Statiotiers, 

ballad-singers and hawkers ofpenny histories, 

f. Flying reed (Mining) : see quot 

2798 J. IvEiR Min, SiajFbrdsh. in S. Shaw Hist. SiafT. 
Gen. Hist. 229 These two beds [of coalj . . when thus sepa- 
rated acquire the name of the Flying Reed. 2839 LIur- 
CHtsoN Silur. Syst. 1. xxxv. 470. 

6 . * Fleeing ///. 

2594 ?GRCEKBAV/iwwsWks. 2882-3 XIV.e87 Ding do%\'ne 
the flying Persians with their swords. 2697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. I. 416 To persecute from far the flying Doe. 2782 
Oits^oa Decl. Ill, ii6The massacre of many thousands 

of the flying Bastamsc. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 641 
Flying foot soldiers . . were constantly coming in. 

Plying bri'dge, [f. Flting ppl. a.] + a. 
Used by CaxtOD to render Fr. pont-levis (draw- 
bridge). fb. (See quot, 1727 s. v. FIoatiijg- 
bridge). c. a temporary bridge for military 
purposes, esp. (see quot. 1876). 

24^ Caxton Fayies of - 4 . 11. xxxv. K ij, Pount leveir that 
be made faste therto whichc are called flyghyng bryeges. 
267s Land. Gaz, No. 1043/3 The Munster Troops ..nave 
repassed the Wcser.,overa Flying-bridge above this City, 
1726 Cavalucr Mem. iv. 340, I had but just cross'd the 
River upon a flying Bridge. 2876 Vo^ie Mil. Diet., Flying 
Bridge, consists of one or more barges moored by a long 
cable to a point in the centre of the stream. When the 
barge is properly steered in a current sufficiently strong, it 
is swept by it from one bank to the other. 

riying 'bu’ttress. A prop or stay (nsually 
carried by a segment of an arch), springing from a 
pier or other support, and abutting against a stnic- 
ture, for the purpose of resisting thrust. = Ar.c- 
BOniANT, arch-buitress (Abcti sb. III). 

1669 Sm C- Wren in C. Wren Pnrenlalla (1750) 304 The 
Ailcs, from whence arise Bosvs or Fljang Buttresses to the 
Walls of the Navis. x8i8 Scott F. iif. Perth iv, One of the 
flying buttresses of the chapel. 1874 Parker Goth, el rchii. i. 
iv. 150 The Flying Buttress., is often found in Norman work, 
but concealed under the roof of the triforium. 

Flying fi-sh. ff. Flyi-vo ffl. a. + Fisn.] A 
name given to tsvo kinds of fish tj)actylofteriis and 
E.xoca/ns), which arc able to rise into the air by | 
means of enlarged wing-like pectoral fins. 

e 2522 xst Eng. Bk. Arner, (Arb.) Introd. «8/* There bj* be 
many ^ thlalcfys^hes and flyinge fj-sshcic x6^ Gait, Smith 
Virginia v. 282 On lhcclcucnthday..twon^*ing fishes faR in 
his boat. 2822 Shelley Unh. iv, t. 86 As the flying 
fish leap From the Indian deep. 

b. A constellation of the Southern Hemisphere. 

1B68 IxxrioxB Guillenthi'j Heavens (cd, 3) 335. 

fo*x. [f. Flying ppl. a, + Fox.] A 
family of Iniit-cating bats {Pteropidtv) found only in 
the tropical regions of the East and in Australia. 

* 7 W IIir-st in Dnneombex Lett. (1773) I U. 9s They liave 
head* like and».arc covered with hair of a reddish 

liue; for which reason they are generally called ‘firing 
foxes*. 2827 p. Cunningham a VearsN.S. Wales {1Z2Z) I. 
294 Our flying fo.x ts an immense bat. 2859 Ten.sest Ceylon 


C1860) 1.233 The Roussette of Ceylon (the Fhing-Fox ailt 
is usually called by Europeans). 

rijring'ly, eidv. rare, "NMth flj'ing^ colours. 

1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 296 Sludj-ingwhattosay, 
that she may come off as fiyingly as she can. 

Flydng sqtiiTrel. [f- Flying ///. a.] K 
name given to two genera {PUroviys and Sriun- 
f tents) of Scittridtx, which can float through the 
air by means of an extension of skin connecting 
their fore and hind limbs. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia 11.27 A small beast they ha\t 
they call Assapanick, but we call them fljnng Squkrels. 
2726 Ado. Capt. R. Boyle 362 Tlie Flying-Squirrel, with 
Wings like those of a Bat, 2849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mav.i- 
vialia IV. 14 It is in the possession of a lateral fold of skin, 
forming, when extended, a parachute .. that the fijnej 
squirrels are distinguishable from the ordinarj' group. 

Fly-leaf, [f- Fly sb.- + Leaf.] A blank 
leaf at the beginning or end, but esp. at the begin- 
ning, of a book ; the blank leaf of a circular, etc. 

2850 Clough Dipsyckns ix. 260 The fly-leaves .. in the 
family Bible. 1869 Rogers in Adasn SinWis W. N. 1 . Pref. 
19 It contains a characteristic note by the author on the 
flyleaf. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd, Men 1 . 1. 26 On the fly- 
leafof the first volume . . is found the following meraorandutn. 

Ply^nan. [f- Fly sb.'-^ + Man sb.] 

L One who drives a fly (jA^ sense 3 b). 

1845 P. O. Directory 6 Home Co. 631/2 Bull Henrj', fly- 
man. 2879 F. V/. Robinson Coward Cense. 1. iv, Two 
flymen . . aid not solicit him as a fare. 

2 . TJieatr. A man stationed in the ‘flies’ to work 
the ropes, etc. 

2883 H, Irving in Land. Figaro 6 Jan. 15/3 The /l5'nun 
maybe said to ca^some of the destiny of the performance 
in the hollow of his band. 

Ply-net. [f. Fly j 5 .i OE. had flxlohtut.] 

1 . A net to keep away flies. 

a xooo Judith 4,7 (Gr.) pasr w$s callgyiden fieohncL tS;( 
Knight Did. Mech. I. 896 Fly-net 2. , . a net of m«hes or 
a fringe of leather strips, to protect ‘a horse from_ flies. 2. 
A net in an open window to prevent entrance of flies. 

f2. ^butterfly-net. Obs. 

xgyj P. CoLLiNSON in Darlington Mem. (1849) 9 ? 
take one or tuxo, with the flj'-nets, in a bag by thy side. 

Pl3rre, dial, form of Fleer. 

Flysch (flij)- Geol. [Swiss dial.] A senes 
of tertiary strata occurring in the Alps, consisting 
of slates, marls, and fncoidal sandstones. 

[2827 B. Studer in Leonhard's Ztsehr.f. Minend.\-p 
{translated) The prevailing slaty alterations arc in ine 
country called Flysch, a name which we may suitably 
extend to the entire formation.) 2853 Lyf.ll Princ. Gcd, 
(ed, 9) 124 The nummuUtic limestone, loMther with the 
overlying fucoid.al grit and shale, called ‘*Fl5*sch in the 
Alps, belongs to the, .Eocene group. 1875 Croll Clufiots 
and Time xvii. 280. 

Fly-sheet, [f. Fly vy\=fiytnp-shttt\ see 
Flying///, a. 5 a. 

2875 Southward Did. Tyfogr., Fly-sheet, a description of 
handbill or two or four-page tract. xB^ Worcester SuppU 
Fly-sheet, an advance sheet announcing a newspaper; a 
prospectus. 

Fly-slow, a. rare-^^. That flics slowly. 

2632 Shaks. Rich. II, i. iii. 150 (end folio), The flye-slow 
houres. [A plausible but doubtful conjecture ; the other 
folios and the quartos read slic (or slyd) sloxu.] 

Flyte; see Elite. 

Ply:-tlie-ga*rter. [f. the vbl. phrase tofy 
the garter.] A game in which the players leap 
from one side of a ‘garter* or line of stones over 
the back of one of their number. 

2818 Keats Lett. Wks. (18B9) III. 253 , 1 must. .make 
Wordsworth and Coleman play at leap-frog, or keep o"® 
them down a whole half-holiday at fly-the-gartcr. too* 
Miss Braddon Ralph Bailiff, Happy Xmas 161 Prisoners 
base and fly-the-garter in the great kare playground. 

Ply>trap. [f. Fly sb?- -h Trap.] 

1 . A trap to catch flies. 

2855 in OcJLviE Suppl. 1839 Lang Wand, India 382 A 
fly-trap which he had tLat morning Invented. 

2 . A fly-catching plant, esp. Apocynittm androstt- 
mifoliujH. Venus’s Hy-X.xa'^^t^Dionaa viusciptdo. 

2774 Goldsm. Hist. Earth VIII. v. viii. 162 I'hc flower* 
which goes by the name of the fly-trrm. *77^ , ‘/,v 

Dionxa, Venus’s fl>’trap. 2842 in JIaunoer Set. g 
Trcttstny, 

3 . slang. The mouth. 

CX795 M. G. Lewis in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. fi 793 ) I* 

The Lridc shuts her fly trap ; the stranger complies. 

Fly-up-the-creek. U.S. [(. vbl. phrase.] 

1 . A popuhvr name of the small green heron, 
JSutorides vires, etts. Hence used as a nickname 
for an inhabitant of Florida. 

i 8 s 7 BUcusians in HerriK's/IrT/i/n.XXI.iCS Hl-RE-’i;'' 
creek 1) Ein in Florida hAufiser Sumpfvogct. sj 
name der Einwohner von Florida, xflfig TcRSncci. t>‘r. 

p. Pennsj’/v. 37 Green Heron. .Fly-up-thc-Creck. 

2. Agiddy,capricious person (ra/Zejr., {Ccnl.UtG-t- 

Fly-wliee;!. [f. F ly 7/<.2 + Wheel.] A"'"'.'" 

with a heavy rim, attached to a revolving sha‘t> in 
order cither to regulate the motion of tlie m.nchinct)', 
or to accnraulatc power. (Cf. Fly sb.- 5 c.) 

[178. Watt Patent in Muirhead Moch. Invent. It a.. I 
71 'ihc heaxy fly xx is put in motion by means of a pm’" '1 
smaller wijccl y fixed uiwn its axix.j 2784 /It'd. 103 It*® ' 
E.. turns the flywheel M M. . 28«;>9 Jultn. iVl' lid 
This cncine had no fly-wheel, and went *Iu}:el»n!y 
irregularly. 1862 Smiles Engineers 111 . £^7 
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was provided with, .a flywheel working at one side to carrj’ 
the crank over the dead points. 

Jig. 1876 T. Hardy Hand Ethelb. (1890) 106 A steadying 
power, .a flywheel, in short, to the concern. 

t Fuastf sb. Obs. str. masc., f. root of 

O^.fnasayfn&sa to snort, breathe hard.] Breath. 

czooo Sax. Leechd. III. ico Hyt bringlS] for3 bane fn®st- 
a 1250 Owl «5- Nighi. 44 Wei nej hire fnast at*schet. 

+ I*nast, V. Ohs. rare, [OE. ^ftikstiaut f. prec. ; 
cf. fn&sibii\. intr. To breathe hard, pant ; 

also quasi-/7V7/^r. to breathe out (fire\ 
ciooo Sax. Leechdovis II. 242 FnsestiaS swi3e. CX300 
Haveloh 548 He [ne] mouthe speke, ne fnaste, Hwere he 
wolde him here or lede. c 1340 Gaiv, <5- Gr, Kni. His 
fela^es fallen hym to,^ Jrat fnasted ful hike, c 1400 Dtstr. 
Troy 878 pe orible oxin. .^at fyre out fnast. 

Hence Fna •sting vbl. sb., breathing, snorting. 
1382 Wyclif Jer. viii. 16 Fro Dan is herd the fnesting of 
his hors. 'c\e,Wi Destr. Troy 171 These balfull bestes were 
. .ffull fiaumond of fyre with fnastyng of logh. 
t Fuese, V. Obs. [OE. yniosan (whence fnio^ 

‘ sternutatio * (Wr.AVulck. 162), fmra ‘ster- 
nutatio * {Carp. Gloss^^ ge^fnisan to sneeze (see 
below), cognate with "DxL.fjtiezenj Oli^.fnysa (Da. 
fnyscy Sw.fnysa to snort). 

The wk.-grade of the root (? cogn. with Gr. rtvi^tivy 

root *JneU’ to breathe) is represented in (yE../nora sneezing 
(Corp. Gloss.). Closely parallel in sound and sense, though 
belonging to a different ablaut series, are ON.y}mja(see 
Fnast znd/ndsa (: — */ndsJa) to snort.] 

intr. To sneeze; also, to puff, snort. Hence 
Pne'sing vbl.sb. 

czooo i^LFRic Gloss. ID Wr.-Wfllcker Z62 Stemitiaiio .. 
snytingc, 7/c/ fneosung. CZ386 Manciple's Prol. 

62 He speketh in his nose And fneseth Taste. Z398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. vn. xi. (7495) 230 Constantyne sayth that 
fnesynge is a vyolent meuynge of y* brayne to putte out 
superfluytees of fumositees tnerof. CZ400 Beryn 42 And 
pere-with she gan to fnese. 

Po, obs. form of Kew a., Foe, Foh int. 

Poa, foan, obs. forms of Foe sing, and pL 
Poad, var. of Fode v. Obs.^ to beguile. 

Poal (f?“l)j sb. Forms: i~2 fola, 3-7 foie, (4 
fol, fowle), 4-6 foiI(e, foole, (5 fool, foUe, 
foyl(l)e, 6 foule,) 5-7 foale, (7 phoale,) 6- foal. 
[Com. Teut., OE.^/^^/c wk. masc. = OFris.y^//(Z (for 
*fola) (MDu. vokn, veulen, Du, vettlen), OHG, 
folo (MHG. voly voUy G^t.fohlen neut.), ON. foie 
(Da, foUf Sw. fb,le\ Goth, fitla OTeut. *folon-y 
cognate with Gr. wSXo?, L. pulltts^ 

1 . The young of the equine genus of quadrupeds ; 
properly y one of the male sex, a colt ; but also used 
where the sex is not specified, a colt or filly. 

C9S0 LindisJ. Gosp, Mark xi. 4 And foerdon onfundon 
fola gebunden. 07Z Blickl. Horn. 69 ponne gemete jyt 
par eoselan scsalede & hire folan. c zaoo Tritt, Coll. Horn. 
89 Hie funden an asse mid foie. zsSz ViscLW Zech. ix. 9 
A foie, sone of the she asse, Z484 Caxton Fables of ZEsop 
V, X, He sawe a mare and her yong foole with her. 153s 
Act 27 Hen. Vllly c. 6. § 2 Two mares . . apte and able to 
beare foils. Z697 Dryden Mneid iv. 746 The Priestess , . 
cuts the Forehead of a new-born Foie. Z794 Coleridge To 
Vug. Ass z Poor little foal of an oppressed race ! z8so Dar- 
win Orig. spec. v. (1873) 128 The spinal stripe is much com- 
moner in the foal than in the full-grown animal. 

Proverb. Z546 J. Heywood Prov. ('1867) 27 How can the 
foie amble, if the hors and mare trot ? 

b. Phrases. In foal, with foaly (of a mare) : 
pregnant. + Tattered as a {fettered or tattered) 
foaly of a person : ragged ; also, rough, shaggy. 

Z340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1537 Som gas tatird als tatird 
foies. Z377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xr. 335 Bothe horse and 
houndes and alle other bestes Medled nougle wyth here 
makes hat with foie were. (ZZ400 [see Bagged]. fZ46o 
Toxvneley Myst, (Surtees) 4 How ar we. .tatyrd as a foylle. 
* 5*3 Fitzherb. Hiisb. § 68 They [mares] maye not be rydden 
, .whan they be with foole. Z727 Swift Modest Proposal 
"Wks. 1755 II. II. 66 Their mears in foal. Z835 W. Irving 
Tour Prairies 226 A fine black mare far gone with foal. 

c. Applied to the young of the elephant or camel. 
Z398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviit. xlii. (1495) 803 Ely- 

phauntes goo wyth foole two yeres. Z607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 163 An Indian, who had brought up from a 
foal a white Elephant. 

1 2. A horse. Obs, 

a Z300 K. Horn 5^ Horne ^ede to stable : Par he tok his 
gode foie. f:z34o Gaiv. <5* Gr. Knt. 173 pe foie pat he 
ferkkes on. n Z400-50 Alexander 5588 Fare wele, my faire 
foole pou failid me neuire. ZSX3 Douglas AEneis x. xiv. 89 
O moist forcy steyd, my lovyt foill. 

3 . Coalmining, 

1770-4 A. Uvuter’ G eofg. Ess. (1804) II. 158 What are 
termed lads or foals ; supplying the inferior place at a 
machine called a tram. 1835 S. Oliver Ramb. Northuuib, 
i. 41 Where a youth is too weak to put the tram by him- 
.self, he engages a junior assistant, who Is called the 
foal, 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as foal fair, (objective) 
-getter', also foal-bit (see quots.); foal-teeth, the 
first teeth of a horse, 

Z706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Fole~bii and Folefooi, two 
sorts of Herbs. 1755 Johnson, Foalhit, Foalfoot, plants. 
z88o Daily Neivs 18 Sept. 6/6 A public dinner held after 
the Holbeach *foal fair. 1809 Spirit Publ. Imls. (1810) 
XIII. 61 He is a sure *’foal-getter.. 1696 Sift W, Hope tr. 
SolleyseVs Cotnpl. Horseni. v. 19 A little before a Horse 
hath attained to the Age of thirty Months.. he hath twelve 
*FoaI-teeth in the fore part of his mouth. 1855 FartnePs 
Diet. (Wilson) I. ai The foal’s nippers technically called 
. .foal teeth— are easily distinguished. 


■FoaKM),®. [f.prec.sb.; cf. mod.Ger. /o/ilun.'] 

1 . traits. To bear or bring forth (a foal) ; said of 
a mare, she-ass, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer FriaPs 7*. 247 The fend, .yow fech body 
and bones, As ferforthly as ever wer ye folid ! 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. Dc P. R. xviii. viiL (149s) 756 The asse foolyth 
selde two coltes. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 1. 71 His 
Mare.. had foaled a Colt. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 

When your Colts are foalen you may let them run with 
their Dams till about Michaelmas. 1887 Miss Braddon 
Likeff Unlike i, He would buy the maddest devil that was 
ever foaled if he fancied the . . paces of the beast. 

2 . absol. or intr. To give birth to a foal. 

1521 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V, 129, I have y» mares wt 
foole, and, when they folyn, I ^f the bettur [etc.]. 1607 
Fourf . Beasts (1658) z8 They [Asses] will not Foie 
in the sight of man, 17^ Mortimer Husb. 151 About 
September they take their Mares into ■ the house again 
where they keep them till they foal. 

b. Of a ewe : To yean. 1 [/.S. only. 

1883 P. E. Gibbons in HarpePs Mag. Apr. 652/2 Theewes 
are. .kept until they have foaled. 

3 . To get (a mare) in foal. rare. 

1891 T. H. Webster Let. to Chafltn in Times 9 Nov. 10/$ 
The horse, .had foaled his mares well. 

t PoaTage. Obs. rare, [f Foal sb. + -age : 
cf COLTAGE.] =FoALHOOD. 

1607 Markham Caval,, 1. i. 2 Both in their foleage, best 
strength, and old age. 1720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses v. 
(1731) 71 He has been used from his folage to the eating of 
this or that sort. 

roailfoot(f^“*lfut). Also foal*s-foot. Forms: see . 
FoAt,, Foot. [Named from the shape of the leaves.] 

1 . = Coltsfoot I. 

a 1^00 in Archseologia XXX. 407/1 Folesfoth. .& y’smale 
dote i.s all on. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xn. 20 This (Tussi- 
lago] is called in English Foie foote. 1877 in N. IV. Line, 
Gloss., Foal-foot. 

attrib. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v.. Home-made foal-foct 
wine used to be common in Leicestershire. 

2. = Asauabacca. 

1538 Turner Libellns, Folfot, Asart/m. 1615 T. Thomas 
Lat. Diet., K«^<i^i?..folefoote, or Asarabacca. 

3 . Applied to other plants resembling the pre- 
ceding, as sea foalfoot, Convolvulus Soldanella. 

2548 Turner Names of Herbs (E. D. S.) 20 Brassica 
marina . . may be called in encHsh seafolfote. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 650 Soldanella is called. .in English.. of some Sea 
Foalfoote. 1713 T. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII, 184 
White Canada rolesfoot. 

Foalliood (fJudhiid). [f. Foal sb. + -hood.] 
The state or time of being a foal. 

1892 Edin. Rev. 7 Jan. 44 A mare which has been well 
cared for during foalhood. 

Poaling vhl. sh. [f. Foal v. -(• -:ng ^,] 

The bringing forth of a foal or of young. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. x. vi. (1495) 377 A mere in 
traueylle of folyn^. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 258 
It is mortal to their [Camels’J young ones to last the dams 
milk for two dayes after their foaling. 1870 Daily Neivs 
14 Apr., This early time of foaling is prejudicial to the 
strength.. of foals, 

Foa*ling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] s next. 

1885 Bells Life 15 June z/3 Foaling mares. 

Foaly (f J“'U), a. Of a mare : In foal. 

1853 Surtees Sponge's Tour xxiii. 122 Farmer Stubble, 
on the foaly mare. 

Foam (f^“m), sb. Forms; i fto, faam, (3 
fam), 3-6 fame, 4-8 fome, (5 foome,) 7 foame, 
7“9 Sc. fa0m(e, fame, faira, feim, feame, 6- 
foam. [OE.yd/// str. (?masc. or neut.) = OHG. 
fcivi (MHG. veiin, feim) masc. WGcr, 
yizf/;/!?-:— pre-Teut. *poifno- or^phoimo-. A parallel 
form with suffix -no- instead of -mo- appears in 
OSlav, phia, Skr, phena, foam. 

Job. Schmidt regards the -mo- and -no- forms as divergent 
representations of an original with - 7 nn- suffix, and con- 
siders the Lat, spnma (: — *spoimd) fozaa, pomex pumice- 
stone, Zend paiman-, \AXh. pittas milk, to be also cognate.] 

1 . The aggregation of minute bubbles formed in 
water or other liquids by agitation, fermentation, 
effervescence, ebullition, etc. 

Being the proper word for the product of the agitation 
of the waves, is mote digniffed than the synonymous 
froth, and usually implies more copious production. 

a’joo Epittal Gloss. 426 Famfaltica: leasung vel faam. 
*393 Gower Conf. 11. 261 She nome Both of the water and 
of the fome. /z 1440 546 Whyegh as the seys 

ffame. 25x3 Douglas /Eneis 1. viii. 76 The bittir blastis. . 
Throw, .salt fame, and wilsum wayis , . can ws drive. z6xz 
Bible Hos. ts. ’j Her King is cut olT as the fome vpon the 
water. 2652 French Yorksh. Spa iv. 50 That water is best 
for outward uses which will bear sope best, and make the 
greatest fome therewith, cxjzo W. Gibson Farrier's 
Dispcfis. ir. i. (1734) 32 Eggs , .when beat into a Fome with 
Alum. 2786 Burns Scotch Drink li, Guid auld Scotch 
Drink! Whether. .thou. -ream ojer the brink, In glorious 
faem. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. iv. 64 The foam of the sea 
becomes opaque white, by the light being scattered from the 
particles of water into which a wave is broken. 

transf. andyf^. <2x300 Cursor M. 26693^ (Cott.) Quat es 
mans Hjf bot fam. <2232010 Wright Z^’rfe /*. 102 Mon is 
mad of feble fom. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. {1865) 
II. VI. iii. 255 The foam of mankind the idle moneyed 
populations from all countries. 2866 B. Taylor Poems, 
Test 414 The meadows tossed their foam of flowers. 

b. spec. The foaming saliva issuing from the 
mouth, e.g. in epilepsy, rabies, etc. Also, the froth 
of perspiration which gathers on the coat of a horse 
or other animal from intense exertion. 


c 900 BsddsHist. iii. ix. [xi]. (2890) 284 }>a faam of his muSe 
ut eode- cxssj^S.Eng. Leg. 1. 232/400 Brenninde fom out of 
IS mouth . . he caste, c 2320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 9x3 Thourgh 
the mpuht the fom was wight. 2388 Wyclif Luke ix. 39 
A spirit takith hym, and sudenli he . . hurtlith doun, and to 
drawith hym with fome. 261* Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 202 
Two Boares . . with their gnashing teeth their angry foame 
doe bite. 2735 Somerville Chase iv. 312 The pois’nous 
Foam Through the deep wound iostil’d. 2875 W. S. Hay- 
ward Love agst. World 237 Her horse was covered with 
foam. 

Ac- *555 Bp- Bonner Profitable Doctrine Sig. N iiij b, 
Baptysme . . doeth . . so weaken . . y« fome, or rage of con- 
cupiscence in vs.. that [etc.], 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
III. 872/2 King Henrie..is reported.. to cast out his fome 
against Luther. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xix. §11 Our 
Churches, in the foame of that good spirit which directeth 
such fierie tongues, they terme spitefully the temples of 
Baal. 

fc. Foam of lead Foam of nitre — 

Aphbonitre. Foam of oil = Lees. Foam of 
Ci>//^rirj=5CoLCOTHAB. Obs. 

2538 'Ei.soTDici.fAmurca, the mother or fome of all oyles. 
Ibid., Molybditis, the spume or fomeof leade. 2602 Holland 
Pliny II. 421 The fome of nitre, .is commended as the best 
of all. 2623 Cockeram ii,The Foame that riseth from Lead 
tryed, litargie. 2632 Widdowes Nat. Philos. 24 Red vltrioll, 
or the fome of Copperasse. 

2 . Foaming water, the sea ; (in early use occas. 
pC) also salty sea, water foam. arch. (poet,). 

a 2000 Riddles nl. 4 (Gr.) 5ifen biS ^ewrexed . . fam ge- 
wealcen. c xzto S, Eng. Leg. I. 476/508 Huy gonne to 
seili swij>e in pat sake fom. c 2340 Cursor M. 24409 (Trin.) 
Moyses. .ladde )>our3e J>e see fome. c 2440 Bone Flor, 
137 Over fomes they flett withowtyn faj’le. 2549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 40, I sat doune to see the flouyng of the fame. 
>623 J. D[ennis] Angling i.xtix, Long ere Pheebus set in 
Westeme fome, • 

3. = Aphrite. 

•j* 4 . [from the vb.] The action of foaming. 

1573 Baret/ 1 /z'. F823 The fome, or sprinckling vp of new 
wine, in ale we call it working. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. 


a. General comb. : {ci) simple attrib., as foam- 
bell, -flake, froth, -globe, -wake, -whirl, -wreath \ 
{b) objective, as foam-eurber \ (c) instrumental and 
originative, as foam-heat, -hedappled, + -bespawled, 
-born (also quasi-j^.), -crested, -flecked, -flowered, 
•girt, -lit, -painted, -white, -wrought, adjs. ; also 
foam-like adj. and adv. 

*777 Warton Poems, Ode viii, vi, Banks.. Fenc’d by the 
*foam-beat pier. 1633 [J. Fisher] True Trojans iv. i, 
Hyperions Sonne Shall couch in West his *fome-bedappIed 
iades. 2823 Hocc Queen's Wake 307 Light as the. .•foam- 
bells floating on the brine. 26x2 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 
Notes 33 Old Proteus bath been knowne..to spunge his 
•foame.bespawled beard. 2862 E. Arnold in FrasePs Mag, 
July X14 The *‘Foam*Born’s’beauty. 2884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrosian 85 Still reigned’the foam-born Aphrodite, a 2795 
Burns Lament s Ye *foam-crested billows, allow me^to 
wail. 2599 Nashb (2872) 51 A Lepanto like 

host of unfatigable flood-blckerers, and *foam-curbers. xBbx 
Tennyson Dream Fair Worn, x, Crisp *foam-flakes scud 
along the level sand. 2842 Sir A. de Verb Song of Faith 
253 *Foam-flecked waves. 2B76 Swinburnf. Erechth. (ed. 2) 
448 The •foam-flowered sea, 2583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. 
(Arb.) 22 In *foam froth picturs, wyth Troian treasur, ar 
vpbome. 2817 Shelley Rev, Islam xi. x, On a *foam-eirt 
crag. 2813 Scott Rokeby n. vii, •Foam-globes on her 
eddies ride. 2872 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 217 Pennons toss’d 
•foam-like o’er the fray. 2876 T. Hardy Hand Ethelb. 
(i8po) 34 Ladies in their foam-like dresses. 2793 Wordsw. 
Descr. Sk. 249 They cross the chasmy torrent’s *foam-lit 
bed. 2593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 62 Her Alablaster wals 
were all furred and *fome-painted. 2876 Morris Sigurd 
III. 210 They see.. a *foam-wake as the wet oars toss on 
high. 2842 m S. C. Hall Ireland (2843) III. 175 O’er the 
•foam-white waves. 28x7 Shelley Rev. Islam i. xvii, The 
•foam-wreaths which the faint tide wove. Ibid, vx, iv, Like 
•foam-wrought waterfalls. 

b. Special comb. : foam-bow, a bow, similar 
to a rainbow, formed by sunlight upon foam or 
spray; foam-cock (see quot.) ; foam-dock, ?soap- 
wort {Saponaria oflicinalis) ; foam-omelet, -sauce 
{Cookery), a dish so called from its frothy appear- 
ance ; foam-spar, foam-stone, see Aphbite and 
Aphrodite. 

2830 Tennyson (Enone 60 The •foambow brightens When 
the wind blows the foam. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 
897/2 ‘^Foam-cock (Steam-engine), a cock at the water-level 
to blow off scum. CX500 Gloss. Marl. 3388 in Sax. 
Leechd. III. 327/1 *Fome dok. 2892-4 Encycl. Cookery 
fGarrett) II. 21/2 •Foam Omelet. Ibid, II. 400/1 *Foam 
Sauce. 


( 0 ani), v. Forms; a. i freman, 3 femin, 
tmen, south, vemen, 4 feme ; / 3 . 4-7 (4 

Uh, vome, 5 fomyn,) 5 fame, 7 foo-***®* 
im. [OE. foeman — OHG. feiman (MHG. 
men, G. feimen 'VVGer. *faimjan, f. 

'AM sb. In 14th c. the OE. word was superseded 
a new formation on the sb. (without umlaut).J 
. intr. To emit foam; esp. to froth at the 
)uth; also with out. Often as 
scription of vehement rage or wrath. . 

rse, etc. : To be covered with foam (of peispira- 

£ j- "mil™ 



POAJirNG. 


FOCAL. 


Ckrtm. Troy ii. xii, Mine liOTS..Fom>*ng full whyte vpon 
euery s>*de. cx^^o Jacob's Well gg pe man..fomyd 
out at his mowth. <1x529 SKEVmiElynourJRumtft^'TT^sji 
Her mouth fomyd. 1601 Shaks. Jul, C. i. ii. 255 He 
[Caesar] .. foam’d at mouth, and was speechlesse. 173S 
Somerville C/utse tiL 1x3 He snorts, he foams, 1807-6 
VI, iRnsc Snlma^. (1824) 349^ I expected every moment to 
see them fall down in con^nilsions [and] foam at the mouth. 
X852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toni's C. xl, Legree, foaming -with 
rage, smote his \dctim to the ground. 

181^ D’Israelj Cur. Lit. 111,30^ A tedious invec* 
live, foaming at the mouth of its text with quotations and 
authorities. 1870 Swinburne Ess. ff Siud. (1875) 248 He 
[Byron], .foams at things and creatures not worth a glance, 
b. Const, with (blood). 

c X400 Desir, Troy 7261 The fas in the fell hast fem5*t on 
hlode. <■1425 Seven Sag-. (P.) 059 Hys mouthe famed of 
biode, 1573 BARnrH/r. F821 He fometh with blond at the 
mouth. 

f 2 . To come forth in foam. Obs. 

(rx34o Caw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1372 pe froJ)e femed at his mouth 
^^lfayre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxx. (1495) 
244 The blood fomith ^v>'th cough and traueyle and ache. 

5. Of water or other liquid: To froth, gather 
foam. Also, to run foaming alongt dovjn^ (rver, 
etc. AIsot^. To foam off, joam itself away i to 
pass away in foam. 

1398 Tre\'isa Barth. De P. R. xin. xxv. (1495I 45^ For 
ligntnesse of ayre that is closid water fomyth. ^2440 
Promp. Parv. 169/2 Fomyn, spuvw, 1535 Coverdale Isa. 
Ivii. 20 The raginge see..whose water fometh with y« myre. 
1576 in VI. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 386 In wynter the 
water fomyth over. x6o6 Shaks, Ant. 4* Cl. 11. vi. 21 My 
Nauie. At whose burthen, The anger’d Ocean fomes, 1728 
Young Odes to KittgVl\’.s. (1757) I. 173 The torrent roar’d, 
and foam’d along. 1820 w. Irving Sketch Bh. I. 76 
A mountain stream jvas now foaming down it. 1826 Scott 
IVoodst. X, Enthusiasm is a stream that may foam off in its 
own time, 1852 Tennyson Death Dk. Wellington 126 Their 
surging charges foam’d themselves away. 

b. Of a steam-boiler: To become filled with 
foam (Webster 1864). 

4 . a. intr. Of a drinking vessel: To be filled 
with foaming liquor, b. tram. To fill or brim 
with foaming liquor. 

x^S Pope Odyss. xv. 341 Few can with me. .contend. .To 
..foam the goblet with a purple stream. 1822 Shellev 
Hellas 939 The cup is foaming with a nation’s blood. 1855 
M, Arnold Mycerinus 97 Flush’d guests, and golden gob* 
lets foam’d with wine. 

6. irons. To send forth or emit in or like foam ; 
to pour out with rage and violence. Chiefly f^, 

J388 WvcLip Jude X3 These ben. .wawis of the woode see, 
fom}^^ [1382 frothingc] out her confusiouns. a 1535 More 
IPks. (1557) 57q/x Tindall, .fometh oute hys hj’ghe spirituall 
sentence m tnys^ fashion. x6ot Weever Afirr. Mart. 
Eviijb, Two fyrie coursers foming clottred blood. 1784 
CowPER Task VI. 898 l*hey roam the earth.. foaming out 
their own disgrace. 1864 Tennyson AyhnedsF. 342 l^olin 
. .foam’d away bis heart at Averlll's ear. 
t Q. To cover with or as with foam. Obs. rare. 
CX400 Desir. Troy 102x9 With ]>alrc fawchons fell, femyt 
of blode.^ 1556 J. Heywood Spider ff F. lx, 5 The head 
spider (with wheat tuskes fomde like a borek 

7 . nonce-use. To draw (a chariot) along with the 
accompaniment of foam. 

J820 Keats Hyperion ii. 23^ Have j^e beheld the young 
God of the Seas T. .Have ye beheld his chariot, foam’d along 
By noble winged creatures he hath made? 

Hence Toa'ined ppl. a., covered with foam : only 
in far-foamed, roa'mer, one who foams. 

1607 Topscll Four-f. Beasts (1658) 577 [Epithets applied 
to wolves).. bloud-sucker, foamcr. 2820 Keats Hyperion 
11, 172 The far-foamed sands. 

Foaming (fiJu*miq), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -iNGi.] 
The action of the vb. FoAsr. 

1382 WvcLiF Num. xi. 20 To the tyme that it [flesh] .. be 
turnyd into fomynge. 1573 Baret AIv. F 821 A foming. 
spuntatus. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 141 f ii He will fall 
into Ravings and Foamings, ill.becoming the Meekness of 
bis Office. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig (1782) I. 367 The 
heathen diviners had . .foamings at the mouth. 

roaming (fou-miij),///. a. [f. as prec. + -IKG 2 .] 
That foams. 

7(1X400 Morie Arth. 78-0 A blake bustous bcre,.>v3'th 
fomaiinde « 1400-50 W/r.rawrft'r 1:33 With bat he 

femand flodc flasshed in hys eghen. 2590 Spenser F, Q. j. 
i. I His .nngr>*Mcede did chide his foming bht- xbtxfSiMKs. 
0 /h. II. i. XX Do but stand s-pon the Foaming Shore. 1667 
Milton P. E. x. 301 Over the foaming deep. 1717 Bf.rke* 
LEY Tour Italy Wks. 1671 IV. 5S0 Like the foaming 
priestesses .. among the ancients. *725 Porn Odyss. iii. 
sod To Pallas liigh the foaming bowl lie ctowti'cL 1850 
TENSWSON In Mem. cxxxi, 02 The foaming grape of eastern 
France, 1868 Frfehan Aontt. Cettq. (1876) II. viii. 253 
^Vi^iam s\*a5 still urging on bis foaming horse. 

Hence ron.*nilngly adv. 

x6ix CoTCR., Ben'eusnuetit, foamingly. i8ox Southey 
Thnlaha iii. xix, The winter torrent rolls Down the deep- 
channcll’d rain-course, foamingly. X8S5 S. Tromholt 
Anr, Bor. II. 223 The river rushing foamingly downwards 
Foamlcss (fi’a-mK-s), a. [f. I'oaxi sb. + -less.] 
Without foam ; free from foam. 

xSix Shelley R/ipr^xh. hale>’ons brood around 

the foamlcss isles. rti83t Kossrm House I.i/e xii. ITie 
blue line of a foamk's sea- 

roamy <1. Forms: i «mis, fi&mis, 

4-7 fomy, -lo, 6 foomy, Sc. famy, 7- foamy. 
[OK. mi’t i.fam, Fo.sit.] 

1. Covert with foam, full of foam, frolhv. 

A lo<» ffiV.iV/T Iv. 19 (Cr.) Fami:s winnc-5 vap: wi5 wcalle. 
c >355 CtlACCcK G. tr. tsoZ ViJe. nie fomy brydil with 
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the bit of gold Govemyth he. xsxsDouclas eEneis xiL vi. 
rsr l^e fomy mowthis of thebmsty stedis. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 589 The slipp’ry God. .With foamy Tusks 
will seem a bristly Boar. 1748 Warton Enthusiast 30 
Whence a foamy stream. Like Anio, tumbling roars, x8x6 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI.I. 331 They drain the 
foamy mug. 1821 Mom in Btackw. Mag. X. 642 The w’lld 
waves curl ihcir bleak and foamy heads. 

2 . Consisting of, or of the nature of, foam ; of, 
pertaining to, or resembling foam. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vl. (1495) ^ B>’ 
medlj-nge of colera blood semyth redde . . by flewTne it 
semj’th watry’ and fomy. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 397 The 
foamie moisture that shel-snails yeeld, 1784 Cowper Task 
VI. 155 The foamy surf ’That the wind severs from the 
broken wave. 1878 Gilder Poet 4* Master 'n The foamy 
whitening Of the water below the mill. x88i M allock Rom. 
jgih Cent. II. 196 A cloud of foamy lilac-blossom. 

Hence Poamtiness. 

1B87 Fenn Devon Boys xviii. 1S4 The waves lost their 
fierce foaminess. 

Foangen, Foard, obs. ff. Fakg v. and Ford. 
Fob (fpb), sh^- Of obscure origin. [Cf. Fob £*.1 

Can it be a corruption of Q^.forhe (mod. fourhe) masc. 
rogue, fern, cunning trick? But this suggestion does not 
explain the apparent connexion otfob sb. and v. wkhfp 
sb. and v., and Ger.^//<r«.3 
d*l. A cheat, impostor. Ohs.rare^^. 

The association writh faiiour seems to require this active 
sense rather than the passive one of ‘dupe, fool’ (= xsth c. 
sense edfop). Cf.Ger. slangyb/Z^r, in x6thc. a malingerer 
esp. one who counterfeits madness tsee Kluge Etym. Wh. 
ed. s), which is much the sense of/(xiVu«r. 

1393 Lancl. P. pi. C. hi. 193 Makej> of Iyer a lang cart to 
lede alle besc ojjere. As fobbes and faitours. 

• 2 . A trick, an artifice. Now only slang, To come 
the fob on (U.S.) : to impose upon, cheat, trick. 

1622 5f ABBE tr. Aleman's Guzman etAlf.n. 243 Many men 
would deale more honestly, .if these fobs and giggs were 
not put into their heads by others. 1654 \.T.Scuder^‘'s Curia 
Pol. 49 Such fobbs and cheats are more tollerable in 
persons of mean fortunes, a xyoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crrto^ 
Foh^ a cheat, trick. 1852 Judson Mysi. N. York i. vii. 62 
‘ He come 2e fob on some ofae nobllitie. 

3 . Comb . : »f* fob-action, a sham action (at law). 

1673 F. Kirkman Unlucky Cit. 203 They should then 

arrest j’ou in a Fobb-action at his Suit. 1697 Luttrell 
Brief. Rel. (1857) IV. 257 Endeavouring to steal a young 
lady . . by the help of balUfs, who arrested her . . in a fob 
action. X730-6 Bailey (folio) s.v., A Fob (or sham) 
action. 

Pot (fpb), j/;.2 Also 7, 9 Sc. fab, 8 fobb. [of 
unknown origin ; cf. HG. d\a\.fuppe pocket, ftcp/cft, 
cinfuppen to pocket stealthily; a Ger. word fupsack 
is cited by Skinner. 

If the word meant originally a secret pocket, It may be 
connected with Foot^.*} 

1 . A small pocket formerly made in the waistband 
of the breeches and used for carrying a watch, 
money, or other valuables. 

s^S^omuzCrt, Beggariuj.VDzs. 1873 Li. 2x2 My Fob has 
been fubd to day of six pieces. 1667 Si. Papers^ Dont. 
CXCI, No. 63. II, llie right side pockelt..and the .small 
pockett or fobb, 17x1 Addison Spectator No. 77F r, J saw 
him. .squirt away his watch. .into the Thames, and put up 
the Pebble, he had before found, in his Fob. 1751 Smollett 
Per. (1779) nr. Ixxxiii. 294 The, .young gentleman, with 

an hand in each fob, stood whistling an opera-tune, 1819 
Moore Tom Crib's Mem. 6 Whether diddling your sub- 
jects, and ^tting their fobs. 2838 IDickens Nich. Hick. 
iii, Mr. Nickleby replaced his watch in his fob. 

b. nonce-use. The contents of the fob, 'cash’. 

? c x68o Royal Resolutions in Marvell's Wks. (Grosart) I. 
431 When plate was at pawn, and fob at an ebb. 

2. ^fob-chain. 

1889 M«HATTON-RirLEY From Flag to Flag xxlv. ext 
The ten^ting fob that hung from his pwket. 1893 Farmer 
Slangs Feb, .a%vatch chain or ribbon, with buckle and seals, 
worn hanging from the fob. 

3 . A trimming resembling a fob-chain. 

1894 Daily Nezvs 22 June 6/6 Skirt trimmed on the hips 
with fobs of bright rose-pink velvet, two on cither side, 

4 . attrib.j as fol^^pocket^ -watch ; fob-chain, the 
chain attached to a watch carried in the fob. 

1885 H.C. McCook Tenants Old Farm 121 Beneath it 
[his waistcoat) a goodly *fobchain protrudes. 1837 Dickens 
yW-tru. xxvtii, With.. a gold watch in liis "fob pocket. x8^ 
DouezX Tax. in Eng. HZ. m. Hi. | xr (iSSS) 273 A *fob 
watch is in existence that belonged to Oliver Cromwell, 

Fob (ffb), dial. a. Froth, foam; b. (See 
qiiot. 1890.) 

1838 in Holloway Prrznne. xB86 in Elworthy IF. 
Semef'set W^rdd'k. 1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Fob, a little 
bunch or tuft, as of wool, etc. 

Hence Fob v., lo frotli or foam. 

2838 Holloway Provinc., Fob, to froth as beer does 
when poured out quickly. E. Sussex. 2B83 Hampsh. 
Gloss., Fob, to froth as beer. 

Fob (f/’b), Also 6-7 fub, G-7 fobb(o. Sec 
also Kop V. [First recorded late in jCth c. ; cogn. 
with or f. Fob sb.t i. Cf. Qec. fopten to deceive, 
befool.] ' 

1. irans. To cheat, deceive, delude, trick, impose 
upon, ' l.akc in also with up, 

2583 GRr.rNE MamilliaVlV.'^ (Grosart) II. 102, 1 will not. . 
fobbe you >vilh fa>Te wordei, and foule dcedcs. 1593 Ttll. 
TreihsN. y.Gih 25 He .. would fobbe him sTpc with a 
thousand vntrutne*. 2647 Cartwright Oniinary iv. iv, I 
won’t l>e fuLb’d, ernure your *clf. 2731 Fielding Grub St. 
Op. I. V, While everyone else he is fobbing, He still may Lc 
bon«sl to me. 2862 Standard 4 Now, Ihey think tlicmsclvcs 
fobbed by our dextrous policj*. 


2 . To bring or put into, or bestow upon, by job- 
bery or trickery ; to palm or pass off upon. Also, 
to get up, procure, or promote by trickery’ ; also 
with#//. To fob in \ to introduce in an underkmd 
way. ? Obs. 

2653 A Wilson Jas. 7. 6S Another ^*oung Gentlewoman, 
thathad lesse offended, was fobbed into the place. Ibid, 
241 These things were fobb’d in by several Popes, .to sen-e 
their own turns. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's 7f<*r.(i7Q:} 
522 Here's .. the same Thing Fobb’d upon the World over 
again. X704 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 311 
Which place wms . , fobbed upon him. 2715 M. Dames 
Athen. Brit. 1 , 2S0 That I^^endarj' Tnumvirate found 
ways. .to fob into Tinmouth’s Gold-finding Legendary their 
own production of Winefred’s Life. 1742 Richardsom 
Pamela (1824) I. xxxiii. 330 Don’t fob upon us j'our girl 
with the Pagan name for Lady Jenny, 2792 Wolcott (P, 
Pindar) Ep. to Ld. Macarittey Wks. 1812 III. 126 No 
Janus he, with selfish views to fob. 1805 Morning Ckren. 
3t Aug, in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1806) 2X. eoS So now it 
was time. .To fob up an excuse for my sudden retreat. 1825 
Westm. Rev. IV. 401 We find him with much point, 
pIeas.Tntr5», and earnestness, fobbing an ale licence. 

3 . Fob off. 

a. To put off deceitfully ; to attempt to satisfy 
with an excuse or pretence; to baffle, cajole; to 
put off (a person) with (something of inferior 
quality or something less than he has been led to 
expect). 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. 1. 37, 1 haue. .bin fub’d off, and 
fub’d-ofi^ from this day. to tnat day. 2602 Rowlands 
Greene's Ghost 8 Fubbing them off with these slender 
wasted blacke pots. 2650 Cowley Guardian v. \*ii, I mmt 
not be fob’d off thus about my daughter. 2767 B. Thorvtox 
\x. Plautus 1. 318 The butchers. .Will, .fob you off With 
ram for weather mutton. 2842 Barham tn§ol. Leg. Scr. 11. 
Ro 7 u in Omnibus, To e.\’a’ct such a sum For. .stalls and pit, 
And then fob us off with a Fal-de-ral-tit. 2^2 Daily Re-tvs 
SI Jan. s/5 Able-bodied paupers have been lobbed off with 
..broth ‘no better than hot water'. 

t b. To put or shift off (a thing) by deceit or 
pretence ; to get rid of, or set aside by a trick, 

1607 Shaks. Cor. i. i. 97 You must not thinkeTo fobbeoff 
our disgrace with a tale, x^x Milton Refomt. i. (1851)16 
It was not of old that a Conspiracie of Bishops could 
frustrate and fob off the right of the people, 
c. To palm off upon (a person) ; cf. 2. 

2894 Times 25 July lo/x If a.. novel cannot be fobbed off 
upon the. .people of London, .it is rusticated. 

Hence Fo'bbing vbl. sb. 

a 2619 Bbauni. & Fl. Wit at Scv. Weapons iv. 1, Now you 
talk of fobbing, I wonder the Lady sends not for me 
according to promise? 

Fob (ffb), v.'^ [f. Fob sb.^"^ ttxins. To put into 
one’s fob, to pocket ; also with up. 

28x8 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris vi. 260 The rogue but 
counts how many guineas He ’s fobbed. 28*1 Clare VilU 
Minstr. I. 35 The sailor .. styles them ^gentlemen*, And 
fobs his money up. 2840 Hood UP Rhine 4 When the 
qualm is over [he] quietly fobs the Timepiece.^ 2842 S. I.OVES 
Handy Andy iv, I'he gentlemen in black silk stockings., 
have been fobbing fees for three weeks. 

Fchbery, nonee-wd. [f. Fob sb.^ + -eut.J 
Something of the nature of a pretence ; a sham. 

x683 R. HoLi-iz A rfnonry in. 177/1 These [rules] ''ith 
a 100 more Fobberics and Foollarles are further set dowa. 

Fo’bby, tr. Obs, cxc. dial, ?= Foggy. 

a 2535 IkloRE Wks. 09 Glotony . . maketh . . the body fat 
& fobby. 2B95 Rye E. Angt. Gloss., Fobby, soft, no sub- 
stance. 

tFO’C^e. Obs. [ad. moti.L.foeagiufnfi.h- 
focus, Y.fn : see Feuage.] c?Feuagk. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 272I-82 in Bailey. 

Focal (fou'kal), a. [ad. mod.L.j^rn/iV, f. Focus: 
see -AL. Cf, Y. focalf\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to a focus; collected or 

situated at a focus. Focal point 2. 

2713 Dr.RHAM Phys, Theol, iv, iii. 126 note. Whether the 
Convexity or Concavity of the Drum collects tno<c Ra^s inlo 
a focal Point, or scatters them. 2794 (3 . Adams V 
Exp. Philos. II. XV. 174 You may, by means of th« 
rays from this glass, char or bum a piece of wood, iwo 
J. Webster A/rtA Phil. 285 The rays .. will.. converge m 
the focal point. 2855 H. Spencer Prine. Psychol. 

III, viii. 357 Perfect vision implies a focal adjustment of tn* 
ej'es. 2862 G. P. ScROPE Volcanos 264 The residuum oi 
, . lava, .in what may be called its focal reservoir. 
fs- *7SS Young Centaur v. Wks. 2757 IV. 239 liuman 
thought, whose scattered raj-s must be collected, as it "cre, 
to a focal point, in order duly to warm our devotion. 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, IV, 175 Titus, in order to be near the 
focal point of political intrigue and faction, had taken a 
house within the precinct of Wliilcha!!. , ... 

2 . jMatk. Focal axis {met. conxz) I the axis wliicn 
passes through the real foci. Fecal conic (i.c* 
ellipse or hyperbola) : in the modular method of 
generating quadrics, a locus of the moduhir foci. 
Focal curve: the locus of foci of a surface, /cfin 
distance (iz) of the parabola : The distance 

the focus and the vertex; ( 7 ) of the ellipse and 
h)7>crbola: The distance between the foci and uic 
centre. Focal lines: in a quadric cone, the de- 
generate focal hyperbola. Focal property \ 
projicrty of a gcomctric.il locus involving the inter- 
sections of the locus with the absolute. ^FaM 
tangent: a tangent from which the position 
foci of a central conic may l>c determined. 
tdlical focal eontcfxn the umbilical method of gener- 
ating quadrics, the locus of the focn*i. 
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1706 W, Jokes Sytu Palmar, Maiheseos 250 If c/t meet 
the Focal Tangent m t. 1807 Huttok Course Mailu II. 
J18 A F the focal distance. 1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's 
Proj. Geom. 255 The point in which a directrix cuts the 
focal axis. i 836 P. Frost Solid Geom. (ed. 3) 147 The 
fixed point is called an umbilical focus . . and the locus of 
the focus the umbilical focal conic. 

3. Optics. Focal distance or length (of a lens or 
mirror) : the distance between the centre and the 
focus. Focal plane*, the locus of the foci of 
different systems of parallel rays refracted through 
a lens. Focal point : the intersection of a focal 
plane with the axis of the lens. 

1693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. No. 205. 960 The focal 
distance sought. 1753 Phil. Trans, XLVIII. 170 An object- 
lens whose focal length is a little less. 1879 Harlan Eye- 
sight vi. 81 A double concave glass of twelve inches 
focal distance. 189s R. S. Heath Geom. Optics {ed. 2) 82 
An incident system of parallel rays will then converge to 
a point on the common focal plane. Ibid. 83 It is clear 
that F is the first focal point of the combined system. 

7^. X847 Emerson Fepr. Men, Swedenbor^^ks. {Bohn) 

I. 31S A colossal soul, he lies vast abroad on his times., 
requires a long focal distance to be seen. x86o Patmore 
Faith/, for Ever 214 Love requires the focal space Of 
recollection or of hope, Ere it can measure its own scope. 

4. Path. Localized or centrally localized, as focal 
disease, haemorrhage, etc. 

1890 in Gould Med. Diet. 

Hence Po'cally adv., at a focus, 

1839 De Quincey IPizrWks. 1863 IV. 280 The force of 
European opinion, focally converged upon the subject. 

Focalize (foo'kabiz), v. [f. Focal a. + -ize.] 

1. trans. To bring (rays of light, heat, etc.) to a 
focal point (or focus ) ; to focus. 

1845 De Quincey Pat. Temp. Movem. ^Vks. 1863 XI, 170 
Light is focalised in the eye, sound in the ear. c 1865 

J. Wylde in C/rc. Sc. I. 29/2 The rays of heat may be 
collected and focalised. 

Jig. x86o T. Martin Horace Introd. 26 The mirror 
which_ focalizes for their old age the gathered wisdom of 
a lifetime. 1865 Lend. Rev. 9 Dec. 609/1 At the various 
central ofBces, the information.. can be focalized. 

2. To adjust or arrange the focus of (the eye) ; 
also ahsol. and rejl. (of the eye). 

1878 tr. Zumssei/s Cycl. Pract, Med. XVII. 668 The 
supposed amaurosis of many observers. .Is the result of the 
loss of the power of focalizing. x886 W. F. Warren in 
HomiUi. Rev. {U.S.) Jan. 54 Gradually focalizing our eyes 
for remoter objects, ^ Ibid., Your eye, even if rightly 
directed, is focalizing Itself upon the wrong object. 

Hence Po*calizlng‘ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Pocallza'tion, the action of focalizing. 

1871 Morley Voltaire iii. (187a) xio Voltaire does not 
use these focalising words and turns of composition. 1883 
J. MiLuscroH Are ^ve to read backwards^ 71 Spectacles., 
restoring to the eye its former focalizing power. 1887 Sci. 
Amer. 23 Apr. 261/2 Focalization in the eye was accom- 
plished by a most wonderful condition, that of flexibility In 
the crystalline lens. X893 Chicago Advance 24 Aug,, Such 
a focalization of all-around information on any one subject 
has rarely ever been witnessed. 

Focaloid (f^«*kaloid). Math. [f. as prec. + 
-OID.] A shell, in general indefinitely thin, bounded 
by two confocal ellipsoidal surfaces. ' 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. § 494 The attraction of 
a homogeneous solid ellipsoid is the same through all 
external space as the attraction of a homogeneous focaloid 
of equal mass coinciding with its surface. 

tFo’cary. Obs.—^ focdri- 2 ts,i. foatsi 

see Focus sb. and -aky.] One who tends the 
hearth or fire. 

?cxSoo in Myrr. Our Lady (1873) Introd. xxl. note. In 
the order & degre of a lay brother or ffocary. 

Foc(c)he, obs. form of Fetch v. 

Focer, var. Foecer, Ohs., a chest or coffer. 
Fochesave, obs. form of Vouchsafe. 
Fochtyn, Sc. form of fought, p. p. of Fight v. 
t Po’cile. Anat. Obs. Forms : 5 fosile, 6 fau- 
cylle, focyll, focil, 6-8 focile. [ad. med.Lat. 
focile. Cf. Vx. focil, Ft. focile, Pg. and It. focile. 

The med.Lat. word was a transferred use of facile steel 
for striking fire (see Fusil). The Arabian anatomists 
applied the word zand, one of a pair of sticks for producing 
fire by friction (dual zatiddn), to these bones on account of 
their shape ; the Lat. translators rendered this by focile 
as being the word most nearly equivalent in literal 
sense.] 

One of the bones of the fore-arm or of the leg. 
Greater focile, the ulna or tibia. Lesser (or over') 
focile, the radius or fibula, 
ri4oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. xs7 pe pombe..conteynep his 
firste boon wlh pe extremite of he ouer fosile. 1541 R. Cop- 
land Guydon’s Quest. Chirurs. D ij b. The faucylles or 
forke bones. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 281 
The great focile is that which susteineth the arme. 1638 
A. Read Treat. Chirurg. ii. 15 [A] Taylor, .fractured both 
the foclls of the legge, a little below the knee, xjai Naish 
in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 228 The Ligament that ties the 
Fociles together. 

attrib. X541 R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chirurg. 
Kivb, Of what shape are y« two focyl bones? 1548-77 
VicARY Anat. vii. (1888) 49 Of the two Focel bones.. the 
lesse goeth from the Elbowe to the Thombe. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Focil-bone. 

+ Fo'cillate, v. Ohs—^ [f. L. fociUdt- ppl. 
stem of focilld-re to revive or refresh, f. Focus : see 
Focus and -ATE.] (See quots.) 

1676 in Coles. x68i Blount Glossogr., Focillaie ..to 
nourish, comfort, or refresh. X7XX-90 in Bailey. 


Hence +ro*cillated ppl.a. Also f rocilla'tion. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Focillated. 1658 Phillips, Focilla- 
iion, lyai-go Bailey, Focillation, 

Pocimeter (fosrmztoj). Pkotogr. Also foco- 
meter. [f. Foc-us + -meter.] An instrument for 
finding the chemical focus of a lens which has not 
been properly achromatized. 

1853 R. HvuT pfan. Photogr. 11. iv. isglVf. Claudet has also 
devised a ve^* ingenious instrument for focusing, which he 
calls his Focimeler. xSpt S. P. Thompson in Proc.R. Soe. 
XLIX. 227 These principles are embodied in an instrument 
described m the paper, and called a focometer. 
Focimetry (f^^>3^metri). Also focometry. 
[f. as prec. + Gr. -ficrpia measurement.] Measure- 
ment of focal distance. 

1881 G. R. Piggott in Nature No. 622. 515 If now an 
over-corrected lens were substituted, the diffraction rings 
. .and the nebulosity., exactly changed positions as regards 
focimetry. iBgt S. P. Thompson in Proc. R. Soc. XLIX. 
225 The accepted methods of focometry. 

Focke, obs. Sc. form of Folk. 

Focoid (fou*koid). [f. Foc-us + -old.] One of 
the points in which every circle in a given plane 
meets the line at infinity in that plane. 

x88t C. Taylor Geom. Conics 308 The two focolds or 
circular points at infinity. 

Focus (fJ“*ki>s), sb. PI. foci; also focuses, 
in England usually written irregularly focusses. 
\ti,l-..foats hearth, fireplace, in various modem uses. 

The Lat. word was first used in sense 1 by Kfp\tr {Asiron. 
Pars optica iv. 4, written in 16^) ; his reason for the choice 
of the name is not stated, but it ts conjectured that the optical 
sense 2, ‘ burning point of a lens or mirror * (which is easily 
derived from the Jit. sense) must have been already in exis- 
tence ; this would account for Kepler's use, as the ‘ burning 
point ' or * focus ’ of a parabolic mirror is situate at the geo- 
metrical ‘focus* of its curvature. Sense 4 is from medical 
Latin. In all senses cf. Fr. foyer L. *focdrium f. 
focus.'i 

1. Geom. a. In plane geometry: One of the points 
from which the distances to any point of a given 
curve are connected by a linear relation. 

Also defined as a point from which a p.air of isotropic 
tangents can be drawn to a curve ; or as the intersection of 
tangents from the points in which the line at infinity meets 
a co-planar circle. (For definitions specially relating to 
the focus of a conic, sec quots. x88x and 1893.) 

1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. w The focus 
of an hyperbole, is in the axis. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
272 Which two points are called the Focusses, or burning 
points. 1734 tr. MauPertuis' Diss. 10 in KeilTs Exam. (ed. 
2), The Orbits of the Planets are. .Elitpses, in whose Focus 
theSun is. 1807 )d.\ 3 Txo'aCourse MatJu II. 96 The ellipse and 
hyperbola have each two foci ; but the parabola onl^ one. 
x8sx '^iZHOi.Archit. Heav. 199 The second star being in the 
focus and not the centre of the ellipse. x88x C. T.aylor Geom. 
Conics I A conic is a curve traced by a point which moves in 
a plane containing a fixed^ point and a fixed straight 
line in such a way that its distance from the fixed 
point is in a constant ratio to Its perpendicular distance 
from the fixed straight line. The fixed point is called 
a focus. ^ 1893 J. W. Russell Ptire Geom. yii. 67 A focus 
of a conic is a point at which every two conjugate lines are 
perpendicular. 

b. In solid geometry (see quot.). 

1874 G, Salmon Analytic Geom. (ed. 3) 109 A point 
through which can be drawn two lines, each touching the 
surface and the imaginary circle at infinity and such that 
the tangent ^plane to the surface through either also 
touches the circle at infinity. 

2, Optics, Heat, etc. The point at which rays 
meet after being reflected or refracted; also, the 
point from which the rays appear to proceed 
(a= virtual focus*, see 2 b), 

1685 Boyle Effects Motion ii. 13 Sunbeams refracted or 
reflected by a burning-glass to a focus. X704 Newton 
Opticks r. vi. 7 The point from which rays diverge, or to 
which they converge, may be called their focus. 1831 
Brewster Optics t. ix The points that were formerly the 
radiant points being now the foci. 1853 Herschel Pop. 
Led. Sc. ii. § 24 (1873) 65 A far greater heat than can be 
produced in the focus of any burmng-gla«vs. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi ii. 59 ITiis deep trough-like shape caused 
the sun's rays to converge as into a focus, 

b. With varions defining words. 

Conjugate foci', see Conjugate 6 b; focus, 

the point at which parallel rays meet after passing through 
a convergent lens; solar focus virtual foctis, 

a point at which diverging rays would meet if their 
directions were reversed ; actinic or chcutical focus (of a 
lens), the point to which the actinic rays converge. 

1706 PiiiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Virtital Focus, or Point of 
Divergence (in Dioptricks), x8z2-x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. 4- Art I. 426 When parallel rays fall upon a double- 
convex glass, KG, they will . , meet , . in a point or principal 
focus at F. X874 Lommels Light po The lenses of the second 
group have virtual foci, xSpo Woodbury Encycl. Photogr. 
203 Unless the lens be rendered achromatic, the actinic or 
chemical focus does not coincide with the visual focus. 

c. transf. and fig. 

1762 Goldsm. at, IV. Ixxl, A box where they might see 
and be seen ; one, as they expressed it, in the very focus of 
public view. 1781 Cowper Conversation 239 Centering in 
a focus round and neat, Let all your rays of information 
meet. 1824 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) I. 260, I am 
meditating, .on the great focus of all purposes — the arrang- 
ing of ray future life. X874 MicKletkwaite Mod. Par. 
Churches 106 If it [a picture) be placed over the altar, it is 
in the very focus of the building. 

fd. Theatr. The best-illuminafed part of the 
stage, Obs. 

x88x Era Almanack 97 He tried to keep me out of the 
focus I 1885 Eng. Jllustr. Mag. 647/1 Every body tried 


to get into what was called the focus — the ‘blaze of 
publicity ’ furnished by the ‘float * or footlights. 

e. That point or position at which an object 
must be situated, in order that the image produced 
by the lens may be clear and well-defined. Hence 
in, or out of focus, lit. and fig. Depth cf focus (of 
a lens) : the power of giving a ‘ sharp ’ image of 
objects not in the same plane. 

17x3 Derhasi Phys.-Theol. iv. ii. 89 note. If the paper., 
be. .in the focus of the glass, [the image will be] distinct. 
X727 Swift Petit. Colliers ^c. Wks. 1755 III. i. 129 To 
know the due distances of the said focus’s. 1799 Med. 
yml. II. 228 At the nearest focus of distinct vision. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge i, John gradually concentrated the 
whole power of his eyes into one focus. 1858 A B C of 
Photogr, (ed. 10) 48 Hie focus of a portrait lens is very 
limited in depth. 1890 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr. 295 After 
a certain distance all objects will be in focus. 1894 H. Drum- 
mond Ascent of Man vi, Evolution W'as given to the modern 
world out of focus. 

f. To bring, etc., in, into, to a foots-, lit. & fig. 

1788 Franklin Auiobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 122 The bringing 

all these scattered counsels into a focus, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. ii.xxiv. 354 The place where the rays were brought 
to a focus behind the lens. ^ 1875 Jevons Money {1878) 252 
The transactions of many different individuals.. are brought 
to a focus. 

g. The focal length (of a lens) ; also, the ad- 
justment (of the eye, or an eyeglass) necessary to 
produce a clear image. 

1693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans.lHo. 205. 960 This dioptric 
problem, is that of finding the focus of any sort of lens. 
1757 Ellis ibid. L. 287 A lens of about one inch and half 
focus. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 332 The focus of the lens 
being suited to the distance of the needle. i86x Palgrave 
Gold, Treas. Pref., Rapid alteration of the eye's focus in 
looking at the landscape. 1871 Tyndall Sc. (1879) 
I. ii. so The focus was attained, first by the pupil and after- 
wards by the retina. 

3. Similarly in Acoustics. The point or space 
towards which the sound waves converge. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 8 Feb., Standing at one of the 
focuses, which is under a tree, .the voice seems to descend 
from the clouds. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life xliii. (1876) 
499 Could we only find the focus of those stray tones. 
1857 Thoreau Maine IV. (1894) 362 We were exactly in 
the focus of many echoes. 

4. Of a disease: The principal seat (in the body) ; 
also, a point where its activity is manifest. 

1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Combit. vi. 1S3 That the focus of 
burning fevers is in the Head Hippocrates seems to assert. 
1796 H. Hunter tr, St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) III. 231 
She informed me that the focus of my disorder was in the 
nerves. 1854 Jones St Sizv, Pathol. Anat. (1874) 304 
Sclerosis of particular regions or isolated foci occurs in the 
Cord as in the brain. 

6. The centre of activity, or area of greatest 
energy, of a storm, volcanic eruption, etc. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierrds Stud. Nat. (1799) I. p. lx, 
The focus of the tides is removing farther and farther from 
our coasts. 1B04 C. B. Brown tr. Volney's Vieto 98 One of 
the great layers of the country, where earthquakes have 
their principal focus. 183* Lyell Princ. Geol. 11 . X27 The 
original Isle was the primitive focus, or centre, of a certain 
type of vegetation. i86z Scrope Volcanos 266 Any., 
focus or reservoir of lava from which an eruption has pro- 
ceeded, 1869 Phillips Vesuv, ii. 13 Vesuvius was seen 
to be the focus of the eruption. 1875 Bedford Sailor's 
Pocket-bk. iv. (ed. 2) 78 The centre or focus of the West 
Indian hurricanes. 

Ft. fig. A centre or 'hotbed * (of intrigue, sedition, 
etc.) ; a centre of activity or energy. 

1808 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. II. 440 Poonah is the 
focus of his intrigues. 1830 R. Knox Biclard's Anat. Life 
8 Central Schools.. had been established in the depart- 
ments as so many foci of knowledge. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville (1849) p. xv. New-York, the great focus of 
American enterprise. 1870 Huxley i. (ed. 5) 5 

The principal focus of scientific activity. 

6. nonce-uses. a. In Lat. sense : A fireplace or 
furnace; in quot. fig. b. A centre of radiant 


heat. 

*779 J- Moore View Soc. Fr, I. xx. 175, I consider these 
men as the enemies of their country, and that pl.ace^ as 
a focus for consuming freedom. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. 
Light, etc. 174 Surrounding particles receiving that addition 
of heat from the focus, are made to burn ; and in burning, 
these coals return that heating species of light to the focus, 
for the increase of its burning. 

7. attrib., as focus point, error. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 31 Aug. 2/1 That all railway servants 
shall have.. not more than an agreed amount of focus error. 

Focus (fna ki?s), V. Pples. focused, -ing; in 
England commonly, but irregularly, ^vritten fo- 
cussed, -ing. [f. prec. sb.]. 

1. trans. To draw to a focus ; to cause to con- 
verge to or as to a focus. 

1875 Bedford Sat/ads Pocket-bk. v.(ed. 2) 132 The catoj> 
trie system .. requiring less delicacy in 
focussing the light. x88i A. G. Bell Sound by Radiant 
Energy 2 A beam of sunlight was focussed into one e 
an opln tube. 1895 Jrnl. R.^ Inst. Fnt. Archit 28 Man 
353 Focussing arm concentrating the sound m on 
points in his building. 

'b.fig. 


Ms XXX. All. the 

Focuss'd in Cab'net :„^ur observation to 

m Frasers Ma^. Aug. 1 95 Suts. (ed. 3) £0 

a single point. iS «3 speak-focussing 

himTeir aV ss M Mso I. iii. 331 He 

could, .instantly focus bis thoughts. 
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C. intr, for rcjl. To converge to or as to n focus. 
1W3 ThornbL’ry True ns Steel 1. 148 Light flashing and 
focussing on armour. x883 Harpet^s Ma^- Apr. 764 llie 
eyes, .flamed as if the life of the man had centralized and 
focussed within them. 

2 . To adjust the focus of (the eye, a lens, etc.). 

18x4 W. 'TASio^ ixiMenifilyMas. XXXVIII. 214 .\ccord- 

inglyas the eye is supposed to be focussed for seeing the 
^DregTOund of the distance. ciZ6$ J. Wvlde in Cire. Se. 
i.M/2ArTangcments..forfocussingthelenses. x88i Tylor 
Authropol, ii. 47 The eagle’s eyes are focussed to see small 
objects far beyond man’s range. 1885 JUustr. L^(i, Nev.'S 
9 May 491/3 Austell focussed his eye-glass on his wife.^ 
ahsol. 1853 Hand‘hk. Phetogr, 13 It is well in focusing 
to make the first adjustment by placing the lens midway. 
1890 Woodbury Encycl. P/wtegy"- 294 Focus upon some 
distinct object about 150 or 200 yards away, ‘ 

3 . To bring into focus ; to bring (the image, etc.) 
to the proper focus. 

*775 S. J. Pratt Lib. Opin. (1783) III. 8 Sir Charles 
Craz>' /ocuss'd her through an opera-glass. ^ 1858 A B C 0/ 
Photo^. (ed. 10) 57 Having focussed the right-hand view, 
halfofthesensitiveplateis first impressed. <riB65j. Wvlde 
in Circ. Sc. 1. 143/1 The image . . is focussed . .by. .adjust- 
ing the lens. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. 07 Unless 
the picture be accurately focussed it will appear blurred. 
Focnsable (fju‘kt/sab*l), a. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may be focused. 

1889 H. Blasd Fab. Ess. Socialism (ed. Shaw) 218 Thus 
far the outlook has been clear and focusable enough. 

Focused (fdu‘ki?st), ///. a. [f. Focus v. and 

Sh. + -ED.] 

1 . In senses of the vb. ; brought to or into a focus. 

1864 Daily Tel, 12 Apr., Photographers alone has he 

shunned.. and if ever he runs away from anything, it will 
be from a focussed lens. 1890 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr. 
294 Make the focussed image fall on one of these lines. 

2 . Having a focus (of a specified length) ; used 
only in comb., as short-focuscd. 

1858 L. Price Man. Photogr. Manip. ii. 69 * Short-focused* 
len‘ics are employed for children. 

Foenser (f(jQ*kz;sDi). [f. Focus -i--erL] 
A focusing-glass. 

1890 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr. s. Foenssing Class. 
Fo’CUsing vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 

1 . The action of the vb. Focus {^gertmdially). 

1851 Ruskik Mod. Paint, II. in. i, v. § j8 The right 

gradation or focusing of light and colour. i88z Mivart 
Cat 29s The focussing of rays coming from points varying 
in remoteness. 1883 A. Barratt Phys. bJeiempiric 217 
Thought is the focussing of phenomena into a universe. 

2 . at/nb, and Comb.y chiefly in names of appli- 
ances used by photographers, as focusing screen^ 
iuhe\ focusing clotli (seequot. 1890); focusing- 
glasa (see quot. 1858). 

1853 in yml. Photogr, Soc. I. No. 3. 30/s A ^focusing 
cloth. 18^ Woodbury Encycl, Photogr,^ Foaissing Cloth, 
n black cloth used for covering over the head and back portion 
of the camera to exclude all extraneous light. 1853 in 7ml. 
Photogr, Soc. I. No. 3. 30/2 The *Focusing glass. 1858 T. 
Sutton Diet. Photogr,, Focussing Glass, ,a magnifier used 
for the purpose of magnifying the image on the ground 
glass, and enabling the operator to get it into better focus. 
Ibid, 56 The real image formed by a conve-\ lens is received 
on a •focussing screen. 

Pocusless (fw-kwles), a. [f. Foccs sb. + 
-i-Ess.J Without focus. 

1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gihhie III. xv. 241 Something 
like a flash of cold moonlight on wintred water gleamed 
over, .his poor focusless eyes. 

Focyll, Fodar, obs. forms of Focile, Fother. 
•fFo’dden, v. Obs. [?repr. OE. *fidnia7i, f. 
fbdau^ Food.] 7 inti\ To be produced. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3247 Alle froylez foddenid was 
florescheclc in erthe. 

Fodder (fp'doi), jA P'orms; i f6d(d)or, f6d- 
(d)or, fdddur, 2 fodro, 3 voddor, 4foddro, 
4-7 fodor, 5 foddur, south, voddur, fo(o)dyT, 
6 footer, 6-8 fother, 3- fodder. \Qi..f6dor str. 
ncut. = hIDu. and Du. voedcTf OHG. fttoiar 
(MHG. vuotcr, Gcr, futter)^ ON. (Sw., D.t. 
foder') :*-OTcut. *fbitro'^ pre-Teut. *pdt-7‘^-m, 
f. root/rf/- to feed: sec Food. 

The homophonous w-ord in all Teut. langs., with the 
sense of * shc-alh, c.'tsc,’ is distinct both in root and suffix, as 
it represents OAr>*an *Pl^.^rJnl.] 
fl. P'oocl in general. Obs. 

c tooo Canons Edgar % 15 in Thorpe Anc. Lares II. 2S3 
Gif,. ham J»chrcs l>el>urfc..fyr & foddor. c 1205 Lav. 27031 
Heo svctjrcn Ifaren into h.-in londe, fodder to biwinnen. 
<-1374 Chaucer Bcefh. iv. mcir. vji. nc iCamb. MS.) He., 
hath put an ynmeke lorde foddre to his crwcl hors. 1634 
J. Tavlor (U'atcr P.) <7/.^ Eater Kent 12 IajI any come m 
the shape of fodder or eating-stulTe, it is welcome. 

2 . Food for cattle. Now in a more restricted 
sense: Dried food, as Iutv, straw, etc., for stall- 


fectling. 

c sooo ,^'iruicGen. xlii. 27 J>a nndyde hira an his «acc 
wolde sylbn his assan foddur. rxioo I’oc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 
i;oi Sagina. fodre. a 1x1$ Aner. A*. 436 |>eonne root hco 
1'cnche'n of jy: kucs foddre. a 1300 Cursor .1/. 33,7 f(^tl.) 
Fodder and Imi l*ou sal find bun. <*1386 CiiAVCEft Ferre's 
Fret. 34 Cras-tyme is doon, my fodder is now furage. 
e X440 Promp. Par:'. tCS/z Foddur, bcvt>*s mete, or forage. 
1562 Turner Herhal ti. 74 Som nationcs make fother for 
tbttel of Dates. 1697 Dkvdes Virg. Georg, iti. 331 The 
youthful Bull must.. tn the Stall.. his Fodderfind. 1765*1'. 

HuTaUKsoN Hist. Mats. I. 207 Die liay. .ferses for losider 
for their cattle. 1816 J. Smith P.inrrntnaSc.^ Artll.K'^t 
Bean-tiraw inakci fodder, when cut to chaft iSSj 


S. C. Hall Reirospeci II. 323 There was fodder running 
to waste on the slopes of every mountain. 
iransf. 1890 A. J. WaUters Statdefs Emin Pasha Exped. 
ix. 167 For fodder all they [locomotives) -want is wood. 

*f* 3 . Child, offspring. Obs.rare^K Cf.FooDJAd. 
13. . A’. Alis. 645 Kyng Phelip saide to the modur, * Thou 
hast bom a son foder I * 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as fodder grass, house, 
passage, plant \ fodder-cheese (see quot. 1884); 
fodder-corn, a supply of fodder for the horses of 
a feudal lord, or an equivalent in money ; also the 
right of exacting this. 

1784 Twamley Dairyiftg 25 As the quantity of . . *Fodder 
Cheese sent to London Markets clearly shews. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss,, Fodder cheese, cheese made . . when they [cows] are 
being foddered on hay. '1655 Ducdale Monast, Angl. i, 
297 a, Redditusqui dicuntur Hidagium & *Foddercom, 1830 
Lindley Kat, Syst, Bot, 304 The best *fodder-Grasses of 
Europe arc usually dwarf species. 1807 P. Gass jTml.yr^ 
This lodge is biiilt much after the form of the Virginia 
•fodder houses. 1882 OciLViE,*F'o/frfer7irtrja^r, the passage 
in a cattle-shed along which the food is carried for cattle. 
2894 Daily Ncu's 25 June 6/6 A new •^fodder plant, known 
as the Siberian knot-grass. 

Fodder (fp’dai), v. Forms : 3 foper, 4 foddre, 
5-6 foder, 7-8 fother, 6- fodder, [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
MDu. and Du. voederen, OHG. fuoiiren (MHG. 
vuotem, viieterst, Gcr.ft'iiierti), Oi:^.f 65 ral\ ii'asis. 
To give fodder to (cattle) ; to feed with (some- 
thing) as fodder, f In early use gen. To feed. 

/ZX300 E, E. Psalter xxx[\\. 2 For H name me ledeand 
foker [printed froker: enutries} kou sal. 1382 [see 

Foddered ppl. /i.J. CX460 Tenvneley Alyst. (Surtees) 89 

l.et us go foder our mompyns. 1523 Fitzhdrb. Hush. § 70 
Horses and shepe, maye not be fodered together in wjmter. 
2641 Best/Vtztw. Bks. (Surtees) 73 Yow are neaver to., 
fother sheepe soe longe as thej' can gette any thing on the 
grownde. 2707 Mortimer Hush. 172 Straw will do well 
enough to FMoer them with. 1773 Barker in PhsL Trans. 
LXI II. 222 There was so little grass., that many were forced 
to fodder their cattle. 1832 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. v. 
(1863) 328 A lad.. had gone thither for hay to fodder his 
cattle. 2876 Whitby Gloss. s.v. ‘Fodder’d up’, 

fed and beaded, as the stalled animals. 

tran^. and Jig. z6sg H. More / mmort. Soul iti. xviii. 

§ 12 This notion of foddering the Stars with the thick fo^gs 
of the Earth. 1742 Young AV. T/t. vn. 42 This foreign 
field, Where nature fodders him [man] with other food. 
1891 Daily Netos 26 Jan. 6/3 They., fodder their souls 
on all kinds of stale and withered doctrinal herbage. 

fb. To give cattle fodder upon (ground). Also 
To fodder ott (ground), in indirect passive. Obs. 
x6ss [see Foddering x). 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, May 
56 A place that has been well fother’d on. 1693 [see Fod- 
dered///. a.]. 

Hence Fo*ddered///.tf. 

X382 WvcLtp 1 Sa7/i. xxviii. 24 A feddred [2388 fat] calf. 
2692 Dryden Cleomeneswx. ii, Accursed be thou, grass-eating 
foddered god I 2693 Evelw De la Quhtt. Cotnpi, Card. 
Gloss., Fotherd Grottnds, ground upon which Cartel are fed 
in Winter, with Hay, &c., to belter it. 27x3 Young Last 
Day n, 256 The fodder’d beast. 

Fodder, obs. form of Fother. 

Fodder er (fp'daraj). [f. Fodder v. + -eri,] 
One who fodders or feeds (cattle). 

2623 Miksheu, Critero, a fodderer of cattle. 2691 J. P. 
Quakers Untnnsked 26 Cattle .. that kick against their 
Fodderers. 2755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 
Fo’ddering, vbl. sh. [f. Fodder v. + -ing t.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fodder. 

^ c 2570 p7-ide 4 Lenvl. {1841) 54 Farthest, .from skll, But yf 
it be in fodder>’ngof a beast. 1655 Hartlib (ed. 3) 

249 This way of pasturing of Clover will be a kind of fod- 
dering of the land, and rather improve then impair it. 2727 
Bradley Fain. Diet. 5.v. Bam, Bams. .for. .the more con- 
venient Foddering of Cattle with the Straw. 

2 . cc7tcr. An allowance of fodder. 

260X Holland Pliny I. 401 Ten pound of it is a sufficient 
foddering for an horse. 2808 Cukwen Econ. Feeding Stock 
55 A foddering of straw from six to eight pounds. 

Jig. 2622 MMsZEtr. Aleman's Cffzsnan (fAtf. XI. aSTUcti 
did she reduce vntolier remembrance., wbatdric fodderings 
he did giuc her. 2662 Aw/«/3*c«gr (2874) 1. 261 A foddering 
of Prayer four hours by the Clock. 2843 Carlyle / l/m-. 
(1857) IV, 267 Heavy fodderings of Jesuit theology. 

3 . attrib. and Co/nb.. as fodderistgbattd, boy, cord, 
grou 7 td, herb, place, rack, + slead, titne. 

2837 Boston Advert, 17 Jan. 2/2 One fork and one *fod- 
denng b.and. 2B27 Clare Sheph, Cal, 21 Nor ling’rjng 
wait the *foddering-boy. 2890 Gloncesiersh. Gloss., 
dering cord, a hair and hemp cord used for binding up hay 
to take out to beasts.^ 2789 W. Marshall Gloucester 1. 230 
A small dr>’ grass^ inefosure, (near the homestall)— pro- 
vincially a foddering ground '—where they have their fill 
of h.ny. 28x6 F. Vanderstracten Impr. Agric. 8 Koots 
and 'foddering herbs forcattic. 2^7 Mascall Gctvt. Cattle 
(1627) 203 The Shepheard. .shall often cleanse the 'fodder- 
ing places of his shccpc. 2697 Drvdkn Virg. Georg, iii. 606 
Salt llcrb.nge for the 'fodd'ring Rack provide. 2619 A*. 
Riding Rec. IV. 153 A messuage and land with one 
•fotheringe stead. 2642 Best Fartn, Bks, (Surtees) 20 As 
soon as •fotheringe time is past ..remoove them. 

Fodderleas (fp-dwlcs), a. [f. Fodder sb. + 
-less.] Without fodder. 

*80 Tail's Mag. XIX 760 Fodderless cattle. 

tFo’dding> Obsr‘^ [f 
apportionment.] ? A division. 

*3-- A', Alis. 48 wj'sc men fond also there, xij ftxidyng to 
thei yefc..Thcs furstc wascicpcd Mars’lliat othir Averil 

[eiCjl 

d’Fode, sh. Ohs. rare~~^. ?One who beguiles 
with fair words (sec the verb). 


<72529 Skelton Manerly Margery 10 Straae, Jamvs 
foder, ye play the fode, I am no hakney for your r^e. 

tFode, v. Obs. Forms : a. 6 foad, foude, foode, 
7 foord, 4-6 fode. 6 foder, fowder, foadre. 
[Of obscure etymology. 

Commonly regarded as a fig. use of Food r. The occa- 
sional use of to Jeed Jorih instead of to Jode Jortk (see 
Feed v. 2 b) seems to show that the word was sotnetlinei 
so intei^ireted in x5-i6th c; but the spelling/Wi-jand the 
late survival of Jbde, prove that the vowel sound was not 
that which represented OE. <f, but that which represented 

OE. d or OE. o in open syllables. No certain connexions 
are known ; Grimm gives several examples of an early mod. 
Gcr.Jot sb., app. meaning * guile, deceit.’] 

1 . trafis. To beguile with show of kindness or fair 
words; to entertain with delusive expectations; to 
encourage or confirm in a foolish purpose or 
opinion, soothe in fancied security; to give coun- 
tenance to (a delusion), 

a. C23SO //'7//.F/i/^/Txri646Foule_kowmefodest\vil»ki fairs 
wordes. Ibid. 57 pe cherl, .foded it [ke bam) vvii)flourts& 
wik faire .by-hest. 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 1719, I am not 
wont to fode Them that dare put theyr truste in roe, 2565 
Calfiiill Atiszt'. Treat. Crosse (1846) 3 Least.. you year 
selues be fooded in your folly, 2565 Golding Ozuds Met. 
vn. (1587) 99 b, The morning foading this my fearc, to 
further my’ deuice, my’ shape . . had altered with a trice. 
1571 — Calvin on Ps. xxxii. x The frowarde reckelesse- 
nesse of the flesh fodelh many’. 

*545 State Papers Hen. VIII, X. 297 Thempercur 
my’ndeth..to fowder His Highnesvvith wootdes of pleasure, 
until he may [etc.]. 2572 Mirr. Mag.,' Rivers xxxii, And 
as they’ foadred (2563 foadedj these and diuers other With 
like deceit they vsed the King my brother. 

2 . To fode forth, (occas. fo7“ivard, off, bn, cut') : 
a. To lead on (a person, et<:.) by raising delusive 
expectations ; to ‘ fob off * with excuses or evasive 
devices for gaining time. 

a. 2479 Sir j. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 840 III. 255, 1 
hopyd to have borowyd some off Tounesend and he bath 
flbodyd me flbrthe es'y rsynys. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 1, 
cxxviii [cxxiv). 365 The duke alwayes foded hym forthe and 
made semblant that he had great affection to treate for 
this mariage. 1556 J, HEnvooo Spider 6* -F- i- 30 A booke 
I tooke in hand Some thinge to reade, to fode foorth fan- 
tasie. 2573 Baret Alv. F 827 He was fooded foorth jn 
vaine W’ith long talke. 2592 Harincton Orl. Fur. ix. lix, 
In this meane time with words he foded out The worthy 
Earle. ^2603 Knolles Hist. Turks 214 Feeding hiin^\p 
with faire words, and foording him on from time to time 
with delaies. xox6 Hieron IVks. II, 42 Hee feeds and 
foades vs off with vaine words. 

2545 State Pap. Hen, VIII, X. 097 If he shall sbU 
foder Us furth with fayre wordes. 

b. To waste (time), delay or postpone (a matter) 
by evasive excuses. Also absol. 

2525 Ld, Berners Froiss. 11. xUi. 229 Syr Othes foded 
forth the tyme as he that \vyst not what to do. 25*9 More 
Comf. agst, Trib. n. Wks. 2263/2 The Wolfe would 
come to confession tyl .. P.-ilme sondaye:..attd then foded 
yet forth farther, on tyl gootl Fryday. 2544 State Pat. 
Hen. VIII, IX.653'rheyseke,,tofode thematierfonvarde, 
until [etc.]. 2577 tr. Bultinger's Decades (2592) 237 
soeuer is. .foadeo off till a longer time then it ought to be. 
Fode, -er, -yr, obs. ff. Food,' P'oddeb, Fotueb. 
Federate (fp’dcr^'t), a. Nwttisitt. rare, [ad. 
mcd.Lat. foderdt-ns, f. Rom, *fodero (It. fodc7i>, 

OF, fuerre'), a. Teut. *f6dr- sheath, case (see note 
s.v. Fodder). The etymologically equivalent f - 
fourri is used in the same sense.] Of a com: 

Coated or sheathed. 

2854 Badham Halie/ii. 287 note. Federate coins.. corisHt 
of an interior or ani/nn of copper laminated on both 5idc<» 
with an apparently continuous coating of the purest silver. 

tFodge, ®'. Obs.-'^ ssFadgec/. 6 . 

2592 Lvlv Endysn. iv. ii, My fancies began to fodge. 

Fodgel (iF'd.^el), a. Sc. [f. fodge, var. of 1 ’ adge 
sbo^ + -EL 2 .] ‘Fat, squat and plump * (Jam.). 

2724 Ramsav Tea^t. Mise. (1733) 1. 23, 1 am a fine f<ripri 
lass, j’l'^lSDR-^sGrose's Peregrin, ii, lf..yech.ince tohi;n‘ 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel w'ight! 28^ AT. Porteous Souter 
Johnny Ji He was a gash wee fodgel body. 

Fodient (fdu'diiint), a. and sb. [nd. \j.fodtetU' 
etn, pr. pple. of fodere to dig.] 

A. adj. Digging; (of certain animals) burrowin|J« 
2l^CoLEs,Fi?rf/r«/, digging. 2722 in Bailey. zBSiI^ature 

XXIV, 209 such are its fodient powers.. that [etc.]. 

B. sb. A burrowring animal. 

2B79 E, W.WntTE in Proc. Zool. fxBSo) 9 As a 
..it perhaps excels all other burrowing nnimalv 
Riverside Nat. Hist. V. 61 As a family the Fodienis 
entitled Oryctcropodidni. , ^ 

t!Podin.e,-fi 5 . Obs. [f. root of Food.] ?Pro<Iucl. 
£*2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 124 3Je 3ridde dai was al wro3t, 
And er3cs fodme on wcrldes br03t. 

tFo’dme, v. Obs.— ^ In 4 fodomo. [f- 
prec. Cf. P'ODDEX r/.] /nr/rr. To produce. 

C2400 Pistil oj Susan 02 be fyee and fil^tt ver® 
foderned so fayre. 

+ Po'dnetll. [? OE. */i!dnoS (.Somner), f. f‘’o: 
of foda. Food. Cf. Fodde.v, u.] Sostennnec. _ 
c XI7S Lamb, Ilcnt, 137 Swulclic monne Ik: he ohte ini' 
rilitc heipe 10 fodnette and to jtmide, 

Fodyr, obs. form of Foddeii, Fotjiee. 

Foo (fa“)t ss- sb. Fomi.s: adj. I fib, f“ 5 . 
3-7 (see forms of the sb.) ; sb. sing, i sofi, 3 -.^ 
ifo, Ivo, 3-6 fa(a, 3 saiilh. vn, (4 fnu), 3-6 fO\°> 

3 south. VO, (3 foo), 4-5 Sc. fnl, fay. •''-9 Sc. faOi 
5- foo. //. a. sveak forms : i sofilo, 3-3 
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ifon, ivon, 3 fan, foan, south, voan, (feon), 4-7 
fon(e, foon(e, 4 south, von, 6 foen, 5-6 foyn. 
/ 3 . strong forms : 4-5 fa(a)s, faes, fais, fase, 4-6 
fois, foo(e)a,.5 fos(e, (5 fosse, 6 forvys. Sc. feys 1 , 
8-9 Sc. faes, 4- foes. [repr. two distinct. OE. 
words : (i) the simple fdh, fa^ adj. (;— OTeut. 
*faiho-') ; (2) the compound zcfd sb. (wk. masc.), 
originally an absolute use of *gcfdh adj. (not re- 
corded as such) = OHG. giph at feud, odious 
QiiaG. gev^ch, gevl) OTeut. *ga-faiho-, where 
the preBx imports the notion of ‘mutually’ (see Y-). 
As in many other sbs., the prefix ge-, i-, fell away 
in early ME., so that the compound sb. and the 
absolute use of the simple adj. became coincident.. 

The Teut. adj. */ax1ic- (represented only in W.Ger.) is 
referred to the Ar>’an root *peiq- poiq- PiQ-, whence OIrish 
ccch enemy ('.—Poiqos\ Gr ir»«p6y hitter, lAi\\.p}kia-s angry. 
The current statement that the word is etymologically akin 
to Fiend depends on the doubtful hypothesis that the root 
*Peiq’ is an extension of *Pei‘ to hate.] 

fA. adj. Obs. (In i6-i7th c., the adjectival 
use is to be regarded as a new development from 
the sb., not as a continuation of the OE. adj.) 

1 . At feud 7 uith ; hostile, inimical (Jo). 

BeovjxtlfZw He wees fas wiS god. a \\q%Coit.Hoin. 231 

Frend ooer fend, hold ocier fa. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, viii. 
xxxvii. 164 Fortown forsyd hyr to be Fa. a 1568 Ascham 
ScJwIem. 11. (Arb.) 91 So fast to frende, 50 foe to few, so 
good to euery wight. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlvii. 154 
An enemie*country and foe-land. 

2 . Hindering progress, rough, rugged.' 

01^0 Gaiv, ^ Gr. Kni. 1430 Bitwene a flosche in l)at 
fryth & a fco cragge. 

B. sb. (Now somewhat r/ic/orica/; superseded in 
general use by Enemy.) 

1 . In early use, an adversary in deadly feud or 
mortal combat ; now in wider sense, one who hates 
and seeks to injure another; a personal enemy. 

a xooo Zaxvs j^i/red 11. (Thorpe) xlii, Gif he magnes 
haebbe i)a:t he his gefan beride. 0117S I.amh. Horn. 87 
God heom aredde wio heore ifan and heom fordude. c 1200 
Trin, Coll, Horn, 219 Nu is euerihc man ifo j>are he solde 
fren be. a 1225 Ancr. R. 274 pauh pi foa hurte pc o3e vet. 
a X250 Owl (('Night, 1714 Mom man . . Thurh belde worde 
..'Deth his ivo for arehwe swele. 01x300 Cursor M. 1593 
(Cott.) Hijs faas to bring al o liif. 1340 Ayenb. 255 He 
ualj> lijtliche ine Pe honden of his uon. 1375 Babdour 
Bruee 11. 208 Robert the bruce, that wes his fa. c 1460 
Towncley Myst.{^\XTt^t^z2Z And freyndes fynde I foyn. 
JS*^ Tisdale Matt, x. 36 A mannes fooes shalbe they of his 
owne housholde. 162$ Milton On Death fair Infant 66 
To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe. 1726 Pope 
Dune. 111. 177 Embrace, embrace, my sons! be foes no more ! 
X787 Burns Tam SamsoiCs Elegy vti, Your mortal fae is 
now awa’, Tam Samson's dead 1 1823 Byron Juan viii. 
Ixx, He. .could crack His jest alike in lace of friend or foe. 
2859 Tennyson Elaine 1083 He makes no friend who never 
made a foe. , 

b. Our foe^ the arch foe : the Devil ; = Enemy i b, 

a 1225 Alter. R. 62 Vre vo, Jie weorreur of belle, e 1366 

Chaucer i* C 84 Lat not our alder foo make his bobance. 
1667 Milton P.L. vi. 259 The arch foe subdu’d Or Captive 
drag'd in Chains. 

c. In a weaker sense : An adversary, antagonist, 
opponent. 

1697 Dryden P’irg, Georg. 11. 776 The Groom .. watches 
with a Trip his Foe to foil. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 
X33 Made happy that the foe the prize hath won. 

d. iransf. and fig. (tr) One who feels unfriendly 
or acts in opposition or prejudicially lo (some 
thing), an ill-wisher; (b) Anything that harms or 
is likely to injure. 

(a) 2607 Shaks. Cor, in. i. 176 A' Foe to' th’ publike Weale. 
1742 Pope Dune. iv. 460 A gloomy Clerk, Sworn foe to 
Myst’ry, yet divinely dark. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab ix. 176 
Death is no foe to virtue. 1859 Tennyson Guimmere 508, 
1 hold that man the worst of public foes Who [etc.]. 

(b) e X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 Crist him hadde warned 
togenes pre fon, synne . . sor and deaS. 14x3 Pilgr, So^vle 
(Caxton 1483) IV. xx. 65 Myrthe is to me become a very foo. 
X607 Shaks. Tiinon ir. ii. 241 That thought is Bounties 
Foe. 1807 Crabbe Village 11. 192 Grief is a foe, expel him 
then thy soul. 

2 . One belonging to a hostile army or nation, an 
enemy in battle or war. 

c X20S Lay. 2x5 Inne pane fehte his feon heo him bi- 
nomen. 1373 Barbour Bruce xvni. 228 Deliuerit of sic 
felloune a faa. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 54 Foly it was 
..Succour to sek of thar aide mortals fa. 1S9X Spenser 
Vis. Bcllay 66 A barbarous troupe of clownish fone. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 437 Before the Spear Of despicable foes. 
1704 Addison Poems, Campaign, Give thy brave foes their 
due. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 251 Abundant oppor- 
tunities of annoying their hereditary foes in the land of 
their fathers. xMj Bowen Vir^. AEneid ii. 71 Trojans eye 
me in wrath, and demand my life as a foe ! 

3 . collect. A hostile force ; s= Enejiy 3. 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. iv. 3 All ray followers, to the 
ea^er foeTurne back, and flye. 1633 hlASSiNCER Guardian 
I. i, For a flying foe, Discreet and provident conquerors 
build up A bridge of gold. 1794 Burns On the Seas Far 
A7vay, He’s on the seas to meet the foe. 18x6 Byron 
Ch. Har. iii. xxV, Whispering with white lips — ‘The foe ! 
they come! they come!* x86i M. Pattison (1889) 
1. 47 Long after London had ceased to fear a foreign foe. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb.y as foegod', foe-reapedy 
‘Subduing a^ys..', foe-like, adj. and adv. ; also f foe- 
hearted a.y hanng the heart of a foe, hostile; 
+ foe-Troy a. (iiouce-'wd.'), hostile to Troy. 


1870 Rossetti Eden-Bowerss Is not the *foe-God weak 
as the foeman When love grows hate in the heart of a 
woman ? 1598 Rowlands Betraying Christ 6 Now *foe- 
harled,- trecherous of intent. 15^ J. HfiwvoOD Spider F, 
Ixiii. 57 These ^folike freendes. .2638 G. Sandvs Paraphr. 
Lament, ii. 13 He. .Foe-like hath bent his Bow. x8i2 Byron 
Curse Minerva 301 The rifled mansion, and the *foe-reap’d 
field. 1590 T. Watson Eclog. Death SirF. IValsingham 
300 Poems (Arb.) 169 Where arms arc vsd by *foe-subduing 
• powers. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 332 Till the Thunderer 
drew Our Forces out in his *foe-Troy decrees. 

■f Tog, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. a. To set 
at enmity, b. To make or treat as a foe or 
enemy. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 J?e deueL.fode forme man 
wi 5 god. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xi. 6 Sith in his powre 
she was to foe or Trend. 1^2 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Iv. 
(16x2) 24s So far was she from fooing her that sought her 
life and Rayne. 

1*0(0, obs. form of Few. 

tBoade, a. obs.—^ [ad. foul.] Foul, 

RenoiPs Disp. No King., was ever 
correpted with such a foede disease. 

Foederal, Fcederally, Fcedity: see Fed-. 
fFoe'llOOd. Obs. [f. FoE-b-tfooD; app.- an 
alteration oifiood, earlier form of Feud sb.^J En- 
mity, hatred ; a state of mutual hostility. 

1373 Laneham Let. (1871) 17 At vtter deadly fohod. 1606 
VI ARttER A lb. Eng. xv.xcvi. (16x2) 382 And faith with vs not 
to be held, but foehood euermore. 1623 Jackson Christ’s 
Answ. § 57, Wks. 1844 VX. 417 These strange reconct/iations 
and composals of these inbred fohoods. 

+ Foedsh, a. Obs. rare. [f. Foe sb. + -ISH.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a foe. 

1566 Drant Wail. Hierem. Kjb, Fell into foyshe hande. 
Ibid. K iij b, He bent his bowe in foyshe guyse. 
FoeTess, a. [f. Foe -less.] Havingnofoe. 
1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian 102 Nickar the soulless.. Sits 
. . Friendless and foeless. 

Foeman (fjo rnan). arch, and poet. Forms : 
see Foe, [OE. fdhman, f. fah, Foe a. -b Man.] 
An enemy in war, an adversary. 

a xooo Polit. Laws Alfred v, Gif hie fah-mon seieme.' 
a 1175 Cott. Horn. 241 Ne nanman ne fiht buton wiS his 
ifdmenn. a 1225 Ancr. R. 404 Mon worpeS Grickischs fur 
upon his fomen, & so me ouerkumeS ham. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce vi. 646 He of his famen four has slayn. 14.. Sir 
Beues 244 (MS. M.)Dame, why haste thou my fader betrayde 
And V7U bewedyd to bis foman? 1579 Spenser Sheph, 
Cal. Feb. si Ne euer was to Fortune foeman. 1620 Quarles 
yonah (17x7) 48 To save us harmless from our ro-mans 
jaws. x8to Scott Lady of L, v. x, Foemen worthy of their 
steel, 1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 12 Every move- 
ment of the advancing foeman. 

t Foe*mate. Obs. rare. [f. Foe sh. + Mate.] 

? One matched against another in battle ; an enemy. 

1392 Wyrley ArmorUy Ld. Chandos 92 His folks assaild, 
the foemate was too strong. 

Feenugreek, van of Fenuoeeek. 

Foesbip (f^“*Jip). [f* Foe sb, -b -ship.] 
fl. Enmity, hatred. Ohs. 

CX200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 45 panne is here foshipe tumd al 
to frendshipe. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 919 No foschip 
oure fader hatz be schewed, *556 Aurelio Isabel Fiij, 
The foshippe that you beare me. 

2 . The relation of foes, nonce-use, 

1883 H. Stevens in Athenxnm 6 Oct. 433/3 His friendships 
and foeships. 

Postal, fetal (frtal), a. [f. Fiet-us + -ai.] 
Of or pertaining to or of the nature of a foetus ; 
in the condition of a foetus. 

x8xx B. Waterhouse Botanist ii. 26 A glutinous sub- 
stance, laid up for the nourishment of the fcetal animal. 
1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 663 The action 
of the foetal heart. 2838 J. H. Bennet Nutrition i. x During 
fostal life the materials of nutrition are ..supplied by the 
mother. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, xiv. 397 The presence 
of teeth in foetal whales. 

fig. 1820 Coleridge Lett. (1836) I. 88 Meteorology, a 
science so misnamed, which so far from being in its infancy 
is not yet in its fetal state. 2890 J, H. Stirling Gi^ord Lcct, 

V. 88 Their life was as yet fcctal in the State, their mother. 
fF 03 *taiit, a. Obs.—^ erron. -ent. [ad. L. 
fetant-emy oifelarei see next.] Fruitful. 

1678 R. R[ussellJ Geber 1. 29 Our Slone is no other than 
a Foetent (or fruitful) Spirit and Living Water. 
Fo0ta*tion,* fetaiiioil. [agent-n. f. 'L.fetdre 
to produce offspring, f. root of /Hits Fcbtus.] 
The formation of a foetus or embryo. 

2669 WoRLiDCE.^T/.,<4^r/<:.(x68i) sThe fruitful Foetation 
and Progeny of Animals. 1677 Hales Prim. Orig. Man, 
HI. vi. 280 The Eggs of SiJkworro.s. . being ripen’d lo feeta- 
tion by the heat of the Sijn. 1831 F. H. Ramsbotham 
Obstet. Med. (ed. 3) 631 Extra-uterine feetation. 

Foeticide, feticide (H-tisoid). [f. F(et-us + 
-(i)ciDE : see -cide 3.] The action of destroying 
a foetus or causing abortion. Also aitrib. 

1844 in Hoblyn Did. Med. 2862 M. Hopkins Ha^vait \ 
365 Foeticide and abortion are meant . . to be included 
under .. infant murder. 1880 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Women viii. (ed. 4) 49 The value of fceticide treatment. 
Hence Pootici'dal a.y of or pertaining to foeticide. 
In some mod. Diets. 

Foetid, Feetor, var. forms of Fetid, Fetor. 
Foetiferous, fetiferous (f/ti-leros), a. [f. 

' L. feii/er (f. fel-us offspring f firr producing) -b 
-ous.] Producing offspring. 

2636-82 in Blount Glossogr. 2775 in Ash. ■ 1859 Todd 
Cycl. A nat. V. 587/2 hsi * undisputed case of purely ovarian 
, foetiferous ovum % 


Similarly Postl'fio a. [see -Flc], making fruitful 
(Bailey 1727? vol. II). 3 E*o 9 tifica*tioa [see -Fi ca- 
tion], a bringing forth fruit (Bailey 1727, vol. II). 
Fceti'parons a. [ + L. -partts producing (paifTe 
to produce) + -ous]. (See quot.) 

28^^ Syd. Soc. Lex., Fcciiparous, producing premature 
offspring, such as occurs in Marsupialia. 

+ Fc 9 *t-are. Ohs. Also 5-7 feture, 6-7 feature, 
[ad. Ij.fietiera, f. ’*/€•: see Fcetds.] 

1 . The action or process of bearing young. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 731 Luke water best helpeth 
thaire feture {note calvyng]. 2637 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp, 447 [The Hen] exhibits most commodious foeture. 

2 . concr. a. The embryo ; the foetus, b. The 
matured offspring; the product. Also collect. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (2564) 27 b, A conlinuall 
course of blood..redy to. .norysh the feature, so sone as it 
shalbe conceiued. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 984 
The .. feture is so tender, that with the least touch it is 
bruised to pieces. 

fg. 1584 ir. LatimeVs Senn. Luke xvi. in Frjtitf. Strut. 
12 Some of them ingendred one, some other such features. 
1603 B. JoNsoN Volpone Ded., Because in some mens 
abortiue features, .it is ouer-true. 


Foetus, fetus (frtfe). [a. L. fetus {u stem) 
offspring (incorrectly written faius), f. root *fe- to 
produce offspring Aryan *bhwe-, an extension 
of root *bheu-, bhu-\ to grow, come into being : 
see Be w.] 

The etymologically preferable spelling with c in this word 
and its cognates is adopted as the standard form in some 
recent Diets., but in actual use is almost unknown. 

The yonng of viviparous animals in the womb, 
and of oWparous animals in the egg, when fully 
developed. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlix. (1495) 167 The 
chylde that is conceyued in the moder hyght Fetus in 
latyn. 2394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11.^97 time 

the burthen is called Feetus of the Latines, and Embrj’on of 
the Greekes. xWo Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. Digress. 
373 The Fcelus respires in the Womb. 2796 De Serra 
m Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 500 The gems as correspondent 
to living bom fetuses. 2847-72 T. R. Jones Anim. Kiugei. 
(ed. 4) 867 We have yet to learn how the fetus is matured 
after the exhaustion of this supply. 

trans/. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 142 The soil, pregnant 
and big with fetus’s of alt imaginable . . structures of 
body. 

Fog (ffg), sbX Also 4, 6-7, 9 fogg(e, 6 Sc. fogo, 
7, 9 feg, 8 Sc. fouge, fug. [of unknown origin ; 
the Welsh ffivg ‘ dry grass * ( 0 . Pughe), often given 
as the source, is from Eng.] 

1 . a. The grass which springs up immediately 
after the hay-crop has been taken off, aftermath, 
b. The long grass left standing in the fields during 
winter; rank grass. (To leave) under fog \ with the 
long grass standing. 

13. . E, E. Allit. P. B. 1683 He fares forth on alle faure, 
fogge walz his mete. ^2400 Smvdone Bab. 2865 And fille 
oure somers withe fog and haye. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems 
l.\i. 34 Great court horss puttis me fra the staw, To fang 
the fog be firthe and fald. 2570 Levins Manip. 157 
Vog^^tposifccnimu. 2642 Best AVirw. (Surtees) 130 
I haue knowne the fogge of this close letten from Michael- 
masse till Lady-day for 331“. 4</. 2674 N. Cox Genii. 
Recrcat. ni. (1677) 40 These Partridges . . do lodge in the 
dead Grass or Fog under Hedges. 1789 Trans. Soc. 
Encourag. Arts VII. 39 The fog, or after-grass, was 
ploughed in. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 226 
The last year’s fog is pared down as close and even as 
possible. 2834 Brit. Husb. I. 484 The precaution^ of 
leaving a portion under fog forms a sure resource against 
a scarcity of summer feed. 2876 World V. No. 1x5. 13 To 
be let, the eatage of fog on thirteen acres of old grass- 
land. 

fc. ? A growth of this grass. Obs.~-^ 
i66r Lovell Hist. Anim. < 5 * Mitu 158 They .. make their 
nests in foggs. 

d. ? A tangled mass. 

1869 Blackmore Loma D. x. Where a fog was of rushes, 
and fioodwood, and wild celery-haulm. 

2 . Sc. and north. =Moss. 


CX430 Henryson Mot. Fab. 9 It was a sober wane, Of 
foge and fame full febilHe way made. 1494 in Ld. Treas. 
Acc. Scott. I. 249 Item gy/Tyne for fog to the barge lijx. 
X724 R.amsay Tea-i. Misc. (1733) I. 66 Between hand-s.. 
we’ll, .sport upon the velvet fog. 2730 in Ramsay .Yr. Prov. 
12 A rowing stane gathers nae fog. 2788 E. Vickrh Elegy on 
Yon Place Poems iSi Green fug, mantlan’ owre the sclates, 
Held out the air. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scott. II. 45° 
Lime is the mortal enemy of all sorts of fog or moss. 

G. Johnston Nat. Hist, E. Bord. 261 The term fog 
comprehends many species of Hypna. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb.y as fog-grass, ^ -harrow,^ 
‘land, ‘tnoss. Also, fog-cheese *= eddish-cheese ; 
fog-earth, peat ; fog-fruit (see quot.) ; fog- 
house (see quot.). , ^ 

1822 Nares, *Fog-ckeeses In Yo^shlre, 
made from this latter grass. x886 Eovobt^ Bel 

Word.bk., * Fog-earth, peat, bog-earth. ^ 

^Fog-fruit, an American sedgy 

'E.Vf.’OR-sH\'W.SomersetWor(i-bk., Feg^ Antrim 

grass, such as grows in wet places. 

Gloss., * Fog-ha rrozr, a barmw' to cl^ ^^/o^.housc means 
C. W. Johnson Hodgson in J. 

a house built or lined and 'foclands. 2803 

Raine Man. (1858) Yellowish, or •fogg-moss, 

Fors\th Beauties Scott. =57 
is much less compact than (black moss]. 
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FOGGINESS. 


Fog (fpS^i Also 6-7 fogge. [prob. a back- 
formation from Foggt a.] 

.j-l, L Flabby substance (in the body), un- 
wholesome fat; ‘waste flesh’ (cf. quot from Pals- 
grave s.v. Foggt 3). 06 s. [Cf. Foggt a. 3.] 

1586 Bricot Melanch. scxi. 124 In stead of firme substance 
the bodic Ls ouerchargcd with a counterfetie kind of fatte, 
and hydropical fogge, which bearelh shcwe of good habitc. 

H. [Cf. Foggy a, 4.] 

2 . Thick mist or tvatery vapour suspended in the 
atmosphere at or near the earth’s surface; an 
obscured condition of the atmosphere due to the 
presence of dense vapour. 

J544 Late Exf-ed. ScotL Cina, The sonne brake out, the 
fogge went au-aye. 1578 T. Ellis in Hakluyt HI. 41 
A hidious fogge and mist, that continued till the nineteenth. 
1590 SiiAKS. Mids. N. in. ii. 357 The starrie Welkin couer 
thou anon With drooping fogge as blacke as Acheron. 1634 
Milton 433 No evil thing that walks by night, In fog, 

or fire. 1670 Evelyn Diary 15 Dec., The thickest and 
darkest fogg on the Thames that utis ever known, 1758 John- 
so.v Idler No. 49 P 8 Hills obscured by fogs. 1833 Hr. 
M ARTiNEAU Loomff Lu^cru ni. 28 A dense fog hung so low 
that there was no use In keeping watch. x8^ Tyndall Glac, 
j. X, 66 His guides had lost their ssTiy in the fog. 1887 
Ashcy-Sterry Lazy Mitisir. (i892y 141 'Tis sometimes 
yellow, sometimes brown, A Ixindon Fog ! 

^ ^ kno\Y what to do. 

x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev* WX. i. W’ks. 1856 I. 105 
Stoop and beat downe this rising fog of shame. x6xa 
Draytos Poly-cll. To Rdr., The thichc fogges and mists 
of ignorance. X79* Wolcott (P. Pindar) ^ Ode to Ld. 
Lonsdale UT'S. 2812 III. 45 The people's brains are losing 
their old fogs, 2874 bliCKLETiiWAtTE Mad. Par. Churches 
326 Our sculptors are still blinded by the pseudo-Greek fog. 
18M M.Rodertson Mysi. xxii, I confess that, 

until it came to light, I was in a fog. 

3 . iransf. a. Any abnormal darkened state of 
the atmosphere, b. Any substance diffused 
throuf^h tbe atmosphere, so as to cause darkness; 
a dark mass (of smoke). Also slang= Smoke, 

x6ox Shaks. Tivel. N. iv. ii. 48 Ignorance, in which thou 
art more purel’d then the .Egyptians in their fogge. x6p9 
Garth Dis/ens. nr. 30 Smouldring Fogs of smoke benight 
the Fire, rxjoo Street Robberies Consider' Fog. smoke. 
X854 Kelly & Tomlinson tr, Arago's Astron. (ed. 5) 133 
The fog of X783 . . extended from the north 01 Africa to 
Sweden. .It rose above the loftiest mountains. 

4 . Photogr. A cloud or coating obscuring a 
developed plate. 

1858 Sutton Diet. Pheiop^. s.v., A frequent cause of fog 
is (etc.). 1873 Spon Workshop' Rcc. i. 254 A deposit of red 
fog will lake place. 

6. Short for Fog-signal 2. 

1883 F. S. Williams Our Iron Roads ix. (cd. 4) 295 As 
long ns the distance-signal stands at ‘danger' he is to keep 
two ‘fogs' on the rail. 

6. atlnb. and Comb. 

a. attrib., as fog-cloudy -laudy -smoke. 

184$ Whittier Exiles Hi. No *fog*cloud veiled^ the deep. 
x886 Genii, Mag. Apr, 4x1 We.. step into the luminous "fog- 
land of poetry. ^ t8o8 Scott Marm. n. Introd. ix. Rises the 
*fog-smoke white as snoNS'. 

b. csp.xa the names of instruments used forgiving 
warning in foggy weather, as fog-alarm, -bell, 
-detonator, -gong, -gun, -horn, -trumpet, -whistle. 
Also Fog-signal. 

1841 Longf. Wreck llesf>., Tis a "fog-bell on a rock- 
l>ound const. 189a Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 4/3 Tbe cap of 
a "fog-detonator. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. 32 A. . Bell 
Metal Chinese "Fog Gong. 1858 in Merc. Marine Mag. V. 
363 A gong and "fog-horn is, .sounded in foggy weather. 

c. instrumental and originative, as fog-horn, 
-hound, -bred, -hidden, -ridden, adjs, 

x8x8 Kfats Rndyntion 11. 278 The "fog-born elf. 1855 
Clarke D/VA, Fog-hound, detained by fog. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. 1. iii,This "fog-bred musnroom-spawTi of brain- 
sick wits. 1893 Catholic Nnvs 21 Tan. 5/1 That "fog-hidden 
day. 1887 All Year Round Feb. X35 Our chilly "fog- 
riuden ioutil 

^ d. Spcci.Tl comb. : fog-bow, a phenomenon 
similar to the rainbow, protluced by the action of 
light on thcparticlcsof fog; fog-circlo « prcc, ; fog- 
dog (see Dog sb. 10) ; fog-drift, a drifting mass of 
fog; fog-oalor (see quot.); fog-logged g.. stopped 
by fog; fog-man » Foggf.rJ‘ ; f fog-pate, a stu- 
pid muddle-headed person ; fog-ring (see quot,). 

x8tr Brewster O/ttes xxx\\. 26S A "fog-bow, which re- 
sembl^ a nebulous arch, in which the colours were invisible. 
1890 E. Gome Life P, If. Gone 62 The rare Arctic appear- 
ance kno\vn as the fog-bow, or "fog-circle. 1853 Eceiesiolooiit 
XIV. 390* Fog-drifts drove rapidly over the bleak crags, x 8 ^ 
Smyth Sailors U^onil-k.. ‘^Fog-eater, a synonym of "fog- 
tlognndfog-lKiw. ^ 1846/". Parley s Ann. \\\. 5 ibe Prince 
Regent.. proceeding towards Hatfield got "'fog-logged *,as 
it u-as called, and could not proceed. 1883 F. S. U illiams 
Our Iron 4* 294 In that cottage lists a "‘fog- 

man' and he svas wanted for his duties, 172* llypDocior^ 
May i/x Reasoning with these eternal "Fog-pates. 1851 
Brande Suppl., *Fog-ringt, banks of fog arranged in a 
circular or ring form. 

frog, Oh. rare. [Shortcuctl from Focgy 
G.] bjo.Ttctl. Cf. Foggy n.a 

1583 SrANYHURST Aeneis tit, (Arb.)p2 Pol>’phem.,A fov.le 
fo4 monster. 

Fog {{i-iCl, I’-* [t Fog J.'’.’] 

I . tntr. To l>ccomc overgrown with moss. So. 

2Tt5 PrxNrcvtu Ttz'e/dJ.ile 21 Al>cul this temm IPceblesl 

..fruit and forest trees. .ore icldom seen either to fog or be 


bark-bonnd. 180$ Forsyth Beauties ScotL I. 525 The 
hedges fog at the stem. xBxo G. Chalmers Caledonia II. 
iil C04 St. Bothan's well,. neither fogs nor freezes. 

2 . Agrie. (trans.") a. To leave land ‘under fog’ : 
see Fog sh?- 1 and Fogging vbL sb. b. To feed 
(cattle) on fog. 

18x4 Davies Agric. S. Wales 1 . 545 We saw a piece that 
had t«en fogged successivelyduring sixteen j-ears, and, .was 
improving annually. 1828 Carr Craven Gloss, s, v.. When 
farmers take the cattle out of their pastures in autumn; 
they say ‘they are boun to fog them*. 1855 Ocilvte Suppl., 
Fog. in agriculture to feed off the fog or pasture in winter, 
as cattle. 1893 Wilts Gloss., Fog. to give fodder to cattle. 

Fog (fpg). t /.2 [f. Fog sb:^ Cf. befog;] 

1 . trails. To envelope ivith: or as with fog; to 
stifle -with fog. Also^f. . 

*599 Solinian 4 P. i. C ij. Fog not thy glory with so fowle 
eclipse. i6ox Bp. 'Bkri.ow Defence 19 Somtimes by clouds 
it [the sun] is enueloped, and by mists fogged. <11^4 
Leighton Comjn. \st Pet. L 10-12 That the light of divine 
truth may. -net be fogged and misted u*ith filthy vapours. 
x8ix Lei.to Mrs. Byron 14 Jan., I might have stayed, 

smoked in your towns, or fogged in your country^ a century. 
i88x W. C. Russell Ocean Free Lance I. vi. 296 The 
hurricanes which, .fogged her decks with flying spume. 

2 . fig. To put (a person) in a ‘ fog * ; to bewilder 
utterly, mystify, perplex; to render (ideas, etc.) 
misty or confused. 

x8t8 Keats Lett. ^Vks. 1889 III. 124, I must fog your 
memories about them {viz. books he had borrowed). x888 
I litis tr. Land. Nesvs Xmas No. xi/i These folks fog me. . 
Z can *C talk their iingo. B. Sharpe in Naiure 30 Oct. 

634 To merge many species under the genus Picus tends 
to fog and confuse the ideas of geographical distribution. 

3 . inir, a. To become covered or filled with 
fog. (In rood. Diets.) b. To fog offx to perish 
from damp, to damp off. 

1849 Florist Aug. 221 Watch carefully that decayed leaves 
do not cause the cuttings to fog off. x88o N. i$- Q. 20 Nov. 
406 A gardener speaks of his cuttings from bedding plants 
which nave not taken root as having ‘fogged off’. 

4 . Photogr. {irans.') To cloud or cover with an 
obscuring coating. Also to fog over. 

*854 frill. Photogr. Soc. 21 Jan. 163/2 The relative values 
of acid or alkaline baths with respect to ‘ fogging over’ the 
impressions taken on collodion. 1865 Reader No. 1:6. 
320/1 The negative was slightly fogged. 1893 Sir R. Ball 
Story of Sun 210 The flash of sunlight fogged the plate. 

6. Pailway slang, {intrl) To place fog-signals 
on the line in foggy weather. 

x886^ Lloyds Weekly 26 Dec. x/s Engaged In the duty of 
* fogging ^ 1891 Star 21 Feb. 3/1 While be was fogging on 
the south side of Charing-cross-bridge. 

Hence Fogged ppl. a . ; Fo'gging ppl. a. 

16x7 Hieron Wks. (1619-20) II. 191 In some sicknesses, 
you shall see a man forget Wmselfe a Httle by some fogging 
sleepe. x66x Feltham AcWx'mi. Z.wrm'ixxxviH,TheSun, 
before man'sdamningFaUThrewafogg'd guiltupon this All. 
1849 Florist Dec. 321 To remove any fogged foliage. 1886 
.Stevenson fekyllso Under tbe face of the fogged city 
moon. 1890 Wooddury Photogr. 300 Fogged plates 

will be produced if [etc.]. 

f Obs. rare, pBack formation from 

FoggerL] intr. Toactina ‘pettifogging’ manner; 
to adopt underhand or unworthy means to seenre 
gain. Hence Fo*ggiug ppl. a, 

1588 M, Kyffin Terence's Andriav.iv, "Hah foggingknaue. 
1628 R. S. CounterScuffle Ixix, Wert not for vs, thou Swad, 
quoth hee, Where would’st thou fog to get a fee ? 1641 Mil- 
ton Reform., ii. (1851) 65 Tbe fogging proclorage of money, 
Fogage, obs. form of Fogg age. 

Fogan (fo’gan), dial. Also foggin, fogon. 
[? cf. OE. foca loaf baked under the ashes (iFlfric 
Gen. xviii. 6),] (See quots.) 

x8io I^fonlhly ATag. June 436 Fogan. fogon . . In some 
parts of Cornwall ..a cake made of ihe fat of pork and 
barley-meal. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 228 The 
latter, which they called * foggin consisting of cakes made 
of whealen flour’and currants. 

Fog-bank, [f. Foe sh? -f Bank j/lI] (See 
quot. 1867.) Also fig, 

1650 D. Pell Jmpr. Sea 499 note. Quoth the Ship-mastcr, 
It is but a fog-bank, there is no danger. 1769 Hirst in Phil, 
Trans. LIX. 230 A dark cloud, or rather fog-banlL 2B19 
Bvron yuan iL xesi, The frequent fog-banks gave them 
cause to doubt. 1865 Mcrivalk Rom. Em/. Vlll. Ixviii. 
366 The clouds and fogbanks of Plotinus., were replaced by 
Ihe enduring fabric of the doctrine of tbe Christian Trinity, 
1867 Smyth A*rtrV<?rV /K<mf-M*.,Aqc*f'‘X«^,adenseha7e, pre- 
senting the appearance of a thick cloud resting upon the 
liorizon. 

Fogdom (ip'gdom). nonce-wd. [f. Fog shf- + 
-noM.J The slate of fog, foggy condition. 

1890 Lcngni. Mag. Mar. 468 The fogdom dun and brown 
or thy streets, O London 7 own. 

tFoge.* Obs. [?cf.FE.vuCES.] ? Some ailment. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 137 Fogc, reitvta. vnemia [sic MS.; 

? read anemid\, 

Foge- (f^^d^). Min. [Of obscure origin : perh. 
local pronunciation of Forge.] (See quoL 1778.) 

> 77 ? ” • PRVCE Min. Comuh^i y'V'^r<Comisb),aforge or 
ujowing-house for smelting ofTin. 2808 Polwthux Cornish’ 
AlfT* ^ a blowing house. 

I'ogcy: sec I*ocy. 

yogffago (fl-g.Vij). Sr. - Also f-S faeaf-o, (7 
foggadgo), [ad. Sc, Daw-Lat. (i^th c. fogagium) 
prob. f. Foe 4^.1] 

1 . Ixiw. TIjc pasturing of cattle on ^fog’; the 
privilege of doing this. 


T a 1500 tr. Leges Forestaruni xv. in Sc. Acts (1S44) I. foa 
Gif he king will set gers be he t>Tn of fogage he quhilk is fra 
be Test of all hallowys quhil h« of Sanct Patrikin Icnm-n 

ilk beest sal pay riij d. for fogage [Orig. /er tem/us/egogd 
. ./rofogagio). 1593 Sc. Acts fas. I'l (1597) § i6i Thatie 
saidis glebes be designed with freedpme of foggage, pasiour- 
ag^ feivall, faill, difTat, loning, frie ischue and entrie. 1872 
C. isazsLect. Scot. Legal Antiq. vi.252 The foggage of 
Bishop’s forest of Birss. 

2. Moss; — Fog 5^.1 2 . 

17B6 Burns To a Manse iv, An* naething, now, to tig a 
new ane O’ foggage green ! 

Pegged (rpgd), pj’l. a. [f. Fog d i + -ed i.] 

1 . He. Covered -with moss ; hence Jig. (well) 
furnished or provided. 

1743 Maxwell Set. Trans. Soc. Itn/rov. Agric. Seel, 
TOO The grass.. is become very sour, full of sprets,and in 
many places fogged, X790 Shirrefs Poems 332 In ca«« 
auld lucky be well fogget, axBoo Jamieson Pc}. Ball. 
1. 293 For noucht but a house-wife was \rantin' To plenisK 
his weel-foggit byke, 

2. Left ‘ under fog ’ : see Fog shl^ i. 

1834 Brit. Hush. 1. 484 The practice of putting cattle from 
fogged-ficlds into the straw yard at night. 

Fogger ^ (ffgsi)- [Of somewhat obscure 
history ; bnt prob. derived from JFugger, the sur- 
name of a renowned family of merchants and 
financiers of Augsburg in the 15th and 16th c. 

The name passed as an appellative into several European 
langs. In German fugger,fucker,focker{szc Grimm) has 
had the senses ‘monopolist, engrosser*, ‘ usurer', ‘roan of 
great wealth’, ‘great merchant', and, m certain dialects 
(doubtless originally through ironical use), ‘huckster, 
pedlar,* Killan 1598 lia.s Flem. ‘monopolist, uni- 

versal dealer* {tnono/ola, /aHio/ota\ giving and 
fnccardus as popular mod. L.eguivalenls; and in mod. Du. 
rijke fokker is an avaricious rich man. Walloon feuktur 
and Sp.yi/Cfjr are contemptuous designations fora man of 
great wealth, A ‘petty Fugger’ would mean one who on 
a small scale practises the dishonourable devices for^aln 
popularly attriWted to great financiers; it seems possible 
that the phrase ‘petty fogger of the law’, applied in this 
sense to some notorious person, may have caught the 
popular fancy, and so have given rise to the specialucd use 
in sense i. Sense 2 was already developed in Gcr. dialects 
(see Grimm), though the channel by which it came to 
England is unknown. Cf. Fooker.J 

tl. A person given to iinderliand practices for 
the sake of gain ; chiefly, a contemptuous designli- 
tioD for a lawyer of a low class. Usually preened 
by petty (see Pettifogger). Obs. 

1576 Fleming Pano/l. E/ist. 320 As for this petliefogger, 
this false fellowe that is in no credite or countenance. 
1577 Harrison Engleutd 11. ix. (1877) 1. 206 Brokers 
betweene the pettie foggers of the lawe and the common 
people, 1588 bl. Kyfpin Terence's Andria iv. v, 1 should 
be exclaimed vpon to bee a beggerly fogpr, greedily 
hunting after heritage, c 1600 Norden S/ee. hSnt.^ Cema\ 
(1728) 27 The ba.sersorleof people fare3..verie litigious.. by 
meanes wherof the Fogers and Pelie Lawiers . . gett ralo 
ihemselues..great advauntage. , 

2. dial. ‘A huckster; a petty chapman carrj’ing 
small wares from village to village’ (Forty Voe* 
E. Anglia, a-iZiiP. 

1800 Larwood Norf. Dialogue in Skeat Pine Spec. 
Dialects (E. D. S.) 119 The fogger fin the ‘iranslation 
rendered ‘the manat the chandlers shop’]. 1805 W. 1 AVtOR 
in Ann. Rev, III, 60 All hawkers, foggers, and pedlars. 

3 . A middleman in the nail and chain trade.' ^ 

1868 Mom. Star xo Mar., Down with the ‘foggers, 

says I. xByx Gd. Words 6so Where, .ns is often the case, 
the 'fogger* keeps a public-house, the truck system is so 
worked^ as to foster drunkenness. x888 Times 29 Nov. 9/5 
The nailers. .are at the mercy of ‘foggers’ or factors. 

Fogger 2 (fp'g3i). dial. [perh. f. Foe v. 
+ -ER ^ ; the word has a curious resemblance to 
Du. fohkcr breeder of cattle, f. fokhen vb.] An 
agricultural labourer chiefly engaged in feeding 
and attending to cattle. 


x8si in Berksh. Gloss. 1858 Jivcurs SconrinC 


U'hile 


Horse 75 , 1 found joe with his fogger. . lookingat some calves 
XB79 Jr.FFi:RiES Amateur /VnMrr (1889)223 A fogger going 
to fodder his cattle came across a pheasant lying dead on 
the path. 

Fogger 3 (fp-gsiV [f. Foot'.- + -mb] 

who ‘logs’ on a railway, a fog-signalman. 

i88x Echo 5 Nov. 1/5 The ‘ foggers ’ place their signals on 
the line at some little distance from the signal-post. 
Foggie (fp'gO* Also fogio. [prob- ^ 
of Foggy a., cither because the insect inhabd^ 
mossy places (Jam.), or because it is clothed NVith 
a moss-like covering.] A kind of humblc-bcc 
CAiinKU I b. Also joggie-hee. 

x8x9 UlacJra*. Mar. Sept. 677 Humble bee^, of tKat 
irritable sort called foggics. 1853 N. -kC-. i* 
64/t Its name among the Scotch f)easantr>’ is the 
1856 T. v\iRO Poet. Wks. 130 The mower in the rneauo 
ruffles up The foggie’s nest. „ s 

Foggily (fFgfli)i [f. F'ogoy + '*J 

In a to"gy manner. e - 

*599 bllNSiiEU, Crossamente, gro«c1y, tudelVi 
bungarly. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Foggilyx hezwly- * 7 ^ 
Johnson mistily, tkarkly, cloudily. X89X L- * 

ktan QuitaU. 11, V. X15 It was damply, foggily co.J.^ 
Fog'gincss (firgines). [f. Foggy a. 

+ 1. 1' labbiness, {jro'iincss- 06 r. , 

,1547 IJoORDC /yr,T'. Health ccbxx. 93 In ^ 

named fatnes or fogyencs or such lyke. 1609 }V. 
in Moone tss Keeping them from foggtne^*^*^ , 
nesse, and fiery faces, 17*0 W, Gipson Diet Jlentt 



FOGGINa, 


rOIBLE 


Ced. 3) 170 AI! foggmess.. proceeds from an over great Re- 
laxation of the Canals and Vessels. 

2 . A foggy or misty condition. 
i$ 6 o Ingelo Befitiv, ^ Urania (1682) I. 75 By reason of 
the natural fogginess of the air. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
^ Selv. 128 Whence new moisture or fogginess presses in. 
1764 Reid Inquiry vI. § 22. 451 The clearness or fogginess 
of the air. 1859 Phoiogr. Neivs 9 Sept. 7 The pictures 
..are likely to be affected with foggmess. 

1893 Ch. Times 3 Mar. 221/1 There would be much 
less fogginess. .and much more common sense. 

Fogging (fp'gitj), vbl. sdA [f. Fog w.i + -ing'.] 
The action of the yb . : spec, (see qnot. 1804). 

1804 A. Young Fanners Calendar 325 consists 

in keeping the whole growth of grass in upland meadows . . 
free from either scythe or stock, .and eating it in the 
following winter. 1834 Brit, Husb. I. 484 There is an 
ancient practice respecting grass lands in some of the Welch 
counties, - called fogging,— or keeping the land without 
stock from May or June to December. 1883^,4'^. 10 Nov. 
377 Cattle turned out in the winter season to find a pre- 
carious subsistence in the fields are said to *go a-fogging*. 

Fogging tfp'gig), sl."^ [f. Fog vP‘ + -ikgI.] 

1 . The action of the vb. in various senses. 

xZ^ yml. Pkotogr. Boc, 21 Jan. 163/2 Another secondary 
cause of ‘ fogging ' . . is the diffused light reflected from the 
top, bottom and sides of the camera. 1878 Besant & Rice 
CclicCs Arh. vii. (1B87) 56 Some strange fogging of his 
enthusiastic brain. 1883 Gd. IPords Nov. 722/1 Without 
dust ‘fogging’ is impossible. _ 1889 Acworth Bail-ways 
Eng. vii. 320 Again, ‘ fogging* is never resorted to merely 
to protect goods trains. 

2 . Theatr, (see q«ot.^. 

1889 Barr^re & Leland Slangy Fogging^ getting through 
one's part anyhow, like a man lost in a fog. 

Fogging (fp'giq), wW- sb.^ [Cf. Fogger ji.i 3.] 
Nail trade (see qnot.). 

Labour Commission Gloss.. Fogging^ the system by 
which small employers in the nail and chain trade.. make 
their profits by paying their workpeople less than the 
recognised price, and hy selling their work.. to the larger 
employers. 

+ Po’ggisli, Ohs. rare. [f. Fog rt. + -isH.] 
Somewhat bloated or fat. 

1570 Levins Manip. 145 Foggish, ping 7 tis. 1573 Baret 
AIv, F 766 Foggishe or fatte bodie. 

i'Po’ggish, a.2 Ohs. [f. Fog sh.^ + -ish.] 
Somewhat foggy or misty, • 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies n. x. 294 Foggish and misling. 

I*oggy (fF'gi)> Also (in sense 1 feggy) Sc, 
fuggie. [X Fog sb ?- + -t 

The Identity of the word in its various senses Is somewhat 
doubtful, but the development of meaning suggested below 
seems plausible.] 

1 . a. Resembling, consisting of, or covered with 
‘fog* or coarse grass, b. Sc, Covered with moss, 
mossy. 

1635 To/ft a Lincolne n. in Thoms Prose Ro/n. (1858) II. 
332 Toads croaking in foggy grasse. 1747 R. Maxwell 
Sel. Trans. See. hnprov, Agric. Scot. j 8 It may be laid 
down with Grass seeds ..so to ly, unless it turn sour or 
foggy. 1790 A. Wilson Disconsolate fPren Poet. Wks. 
(1846) 96 , 1 spied a bonny wee bit Wren, Lone on a fuggy 
stane. x8o6 A. Douglas Poems 87 Yonder foggy mountain. 
a x8xo Tannahill Poems (1846) 75 He liked to stray, By 
fuggie rocks, or castle gray. 1875 ‘Stonehenge' Brit. 
Sports 1. 1. V. § 5. 92 A field of good feggy grass. 

+ 2 . Boggy, marshy. Ohs. 

0:1368 Coverdale Bk. Death r. xl. 160 He that is fallen 
into a depe foggy wel and sticketh fast in it. 1577 B, Gooce 
HeresbacHs Husb. (1586) 78 In the loamie and leaue ground, 
as in the fatte and foggie. [Cf. sense 3.] 163X R. Child 
in Hartlib’s Legacy (1655) 11 Low, moist, foggy ground, 
nx66x Fuller WortliieSi Bedfordsk. 1.(1662) 114 The foggy 
fens in the next County. , 

1 3 . Of Besh, etc. : Flabby or spongy in con- 
sistency; not solid; = Boggy a, b. Hence of 
persons or animals : Unwholesomely bloated, 
swollen wth ilabbyand unhealthy corpulence, puffy. 
Also quasi-rzr/n. in foggy fat. Ohs. 

az539 Skelton Elynour Rummyng 483 All foggy fat she 
was, 1330 Palsgr. 313/1 Foggy to fuU of waste fiesshe. 
1562 Bulleyn Dial, Soames <5- Chir. 29 b. In case the 
fleshe appere foggie and fattishe. 1365 Golding Ovids 
Met. XV. (1567) 189 b, Then greene, and voyd of strength, 
and lusb, and foggye, is the blade. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 530 Which [horses] being foggie fat, and 
delicately brought up. 2618 Chapman Hesiod n. 24 And 
with a leane hand, stroke a foggie foot. 1657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. 40 They return to feed, and that alwayes 
of the purest honey, whereby they may become so foggy, 
that [etc.]. <11704 T. Brown Praise Poverty 
I, TOO Drowned in foggy quagmires of fat and dropsy. 
1741 Compi. Fain. Piece ii. i. 300 Being very fat and foggy 
by means of their gross Food, 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 26 
How foggj', unwieldly..and helpless are such crazy mortals, 
xSzS Carr Craven Gloss.j Foggy, fat, gross. 

b. Of food : Apt to puff tip the body. Ohs. 
1637 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. i. xv. 93 Woad, which 
affords a foggy food that over-lades the Bees, 1761 Earl 
Pembroke Milit. Equit. (1778) 123 All sorts of grains are 
foggy feeding, and though they plump up the body, they 
do not give a wholesome and sound fat, 

fc. Of ale, etc.: FuU of floating particles, thick. 
Ohs. Cf. Fat 7 a. 

16x9 PasquiVs Palin, (1877) 135 The Draymans Beere is 
not so cleere, and foggy Ale is thicker. 1^4 L<no Life 67 
In search of. .thick foggy Beer and Ale, 

4 . Of air, mist, cloud, etc.: Thick, murky. 
Hence (through Fog j^. 2, which appears to be a 
back-formation from this sense) : Of the nature of. 
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or resembling, fog or thick mist ; full of, or abound- 
ing in, fog. 

[For the development of this sense from 3, cf. Fat <x. 7 c, 
and Lat. pinguis aer, pmgite cxluut. But some of the 
quotations suggest allusion to sense 2.I 

1544 Late Exped. Scoil. C ij b,That momynge being very 
mystic and foggie. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasin. Par. Luke 
xviii. 34 With muche foggie derkenesse. 1370 Turberx', 
Penitent Zowrr Epitaphes, etc. 112 With errors foggie mist 
at first, that Reason gaue no light, 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 
III. V. 50 Like foggy South, jiuffing with winde and r.iine.* 
1624 WoTTON^yc/ii 7 , 3 That it [the Aire] benot..subiect to 
any foggy noysomenesse from Fenns or ilarshes neere 
adioyning. 162^ May Lucan v. (1635) lij b, The thicke aire 
was . , clogg’d with foggy stormes. 1733-4 Berkeley Let. 
to Prior 22 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 212, 1 myself have gotten a 
cold this sharp foggy weather. 1797 Nelson in A Duncan 
Life (1806) 44 The action happening on a foggy da5\ x8x2 
Col. Hawker Z>zfi>y (1893) 1 . 63 The. .foggy asthmatic town 
of Glasgow, 1839 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 15 On a foggy 
October morning. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid i. He 
pointed across the foggy valle)*. 1883 Vpool. Daily Post 
1 ^lay 4/9 Days of foggy drizzle. 

b. jig. Obsenre, dull, bemnddled, confused. 

In some of the earlier quots. the sense may be 3, which in 
fig. use coinddes nearly with this sense. 

• 1603 Hayward Answ. to Doleinan ii. 33 Your course, 
foggie, drowsie conceite, that there are few or none simple 
monarchies in the world. 1637 ‘Pocnuifcron Altare Chr. 
xxiv, 172 A dull device of a foggie braine and willing 
blunderer. 1737 Ozell Rabelais 1 . 365 Hts Understanding 
must be very foggy, sqjx Foote Maid of B, i. Wks. 1799 
II. 214 Your rival is a msty, foggy, lumbering log ! x6W 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii, 358 Alaking merry over 
some extremely foggy production. 

6 . a. Of the eye: Beclouded, dim. b. Not clear 
to one’s mind, etc., dim, indistinct. 

1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge (1849) 90/2 A dull and foggy 
sort of idea that Mrs. Varden wasn’t fond of him. *847 
Alb. Smith Chr, Tadpole xix. (1879) *77 The cold foggy 
grey eyes of the old lady look^ after him. _ 1883 F. hi. 
Crawford Dr. Claudius i, 7 All this uncertain saturation 
of foggy visions and contradictory speculations. 

6. Photogr. Fogged, indistinct. Cf. Fog sh?- 4. 

1839 Photogr. News o Sept. 7 A greater tendency to give 

foggy pictures. 1873 Spom Workshop Rec. i. 292/2 Many 
weak thin foggy negatives. 

7. slattg. Not qnite sober. 

X823 Moor Suffolk Words, Foggy, a quaint term for one 
‘ somewhat bemused in beer ' ; cot very dear-beaded. 2B67 
in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

8. Comb., as foggy-brained. 

xs^ Nashe Terrors Nt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 232 Feeding 
on foggie-braind melancholly. 

Fogh, obs. var. of Faugh int. 

xWt Otway Soldiers Fori. 1, L Wks. 1728 I. 340 Fogh ! 
let’s leave the nasty Sows to Fools and Diseases. 

Fogh, Foghil, obs. ff. Faw a. and Fowl. 
X'Ogle slang. A handkerchief or 

neckerchief, usually of silk. 

x8tx Lexicon Balatron., Fogle, a silk handkerchief. 1834 
W. H. Ainsworth Rookwoodxw. v, Fogles and fawnies soon 
went their way. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Tragedy vii, 
The ‘ fogle ' that caused all this breeze. 

b. C<7W^,, as fogle-hiinter, a pick-pocket; fogle- 
drawing, -himting vbl. shs., picking pockets. 

1823 Grose's Did. Yulg. Tongue (ed. Egan), Fogle 
//;<;iA’r. a pickpocket. C<i«/. 18*3 *Jon Bee' s. v. 
Fogle, ‘He’s out a fogle-hunting.* Sometimes 'tis said 
, . ‘ fogle-drawing,’ 1838 Dickens O. Twist xi, A young 
fogle-hunter, 

Togless (fp'gles), a. [f. Fog + -less.] 
AVithout fog, not foggy, clear. 

*853 Kane Connell Exp. iv, (1856) 31 It has been a long 
.day, but . , so clear and fogless. x8^ Brit. Jml. Photogr, 
XLI. 17 The second fogless one. 

II Foglietto (folye'tti*). Mus, [It. ; dim. of 
foglio sheet of paper.] (See qnot.) 

X876-88 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Foglietto, 
a first violin part ; the leader’s part, which contains cues, 
&C., used by a conductor in the absence of a full score. 

FogO (f^'go). [? Arbitrarily formed on the 

suggestion of Foh int., or Fog Cf. Hogo.] 
A disagreeable smell, stench. 

1823 ‘JoN Bee’ Slang, Fogo, the same with a stench, 
1837-40 Haliburton Clockvt. (1862) 381 That word, .smelt 
50 strong in hl$ nose he bad to take out his handkerchief, 
all scented with musk to get clear of the fogo of it. 

•I* i*Og-race, Obs. Joadar^ = Progress. 

1689 Calverley Note.bk. 20 May in Yorksh. Diaries 
(Surtees) II. 45, 1 went the college fog-race with Mr. Lan- 
caster, Mr. Smith, and my tutor. The first day we went 
to Salsbury, the next to Gilsig. 

Fogram (fon*gram), a. and sh. Also fogmiQ. 

f A. adj. Antiquated old-fashioned, out of date. 

X772 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary, 3 Feb., His taste is 
tembly fogrum and old-fashioned. 1778 Foote Trip Calais 
I. Wks. 1799 II. 331 A couple of fogrum old fools. 1832 
Country Houses I. i. 143 You really are growing quite old 
and fogram, I fear. 

B. sh. 1 . An antiquated or old-fashioned person, 
a fogy. 

1775 Crisp in Mad. D'Arblafs Early Diary (1889') II. 
136 A parcel of old Fograms. 1776 Anstey Election Ball. 
Poet. Wks. (1808) 223, I very much fear that she thought 
me a fogram. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Married 
xiv, I suppose I may think them fogrums and quizzes, 
if I choose ? 18S3 L. Wincfie^ A. Rorve II. li. 34 Some 
dowagers and fognms were invited to meet the Princess. 

2 . Naxtt. slang. (See quot.). 

1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Fogram, wine, beer or 
spirits of indifferent quality ; in fact, any kind of liquor. 


So Po'Kramlte, a fogj'; Fogra'mity, an anti- 
quated thing ; also, a fo^. 


nowj 

Bee ^ ^ 

1832 Country Houses I. i. 3 The Christmas parties, of old 
fogramities, collected in this house. 

Fog-signal, [f. Fog sb.^ -i- Signal sh.} 

1 , Nant. (See qnot. 1867). 

1739 A. Holmes in Naval Chron. XXIV. 123 Came to an 
anchor with the fog signal on English Bank. 1867 Sm\th 
Sailors Word-bk., Fog-signals, the naval code established 
by gun.s to keep a fleet together, to tack, wear, and perform 
sund^ evolutions, .also, certain sounds made in fogs as 
warnings to other vessels. 

2 . Railways. A detonator placed on the metals 
in foggy weather -to guide drivers of trains. 

1856 Engineer 536/1 The detonating fog signal. 

So Fog’-sigmallinff vhl. sb. ; Foff-slffnaller, 
Fog’-signalman, a man with fog-signals. 

1883 F. S. Williams Our Iron Roads ix. (ed. 4) 293 The 
duty now devolving upon the fog-signalman is this. 1889 
G. Findlay Eng. Railway 164 A system of what is called 
‘fog-signalling’ has been devised. 1893 Westm, Gas. 14 
Nov. 6/3 Fog-sigaiallers ivere placed along the railway 
lines. 

Fog^ue, obs. var. of || Fougue. 

Fogus (f(?“’g;us). slang. [? a pseudo-L. forma- 
tion suggested by Fog shis in sense * smoke’.] 
Tobacco. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad, 10 Store of booz and fogus 
. .[was] brought them, a 1700 in B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 
1834 W. H. Ainsworth Rookwood iii. v, In the mean time 
tip me a gage of fogus, Jerry. 

Fogy, fogey (fo"’gi). Forms; 8-9 fogey, 
fogie, 9 fogy, ,iV:. foggie. [Possibly a subst. use 
of Foocr a. in sense 3, fat, bloated, or in sense 2, 
moss-grown. Cf. Foggie and FoGR,iM.] 

1 . Se. An invalid or garrison soldier. 

1783 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, Fogey, old fogey, a nick 
name for an invalid soldier. x8o8 in Jamieson. 1867 in 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 

2 . (Orig. iV.) A disrespectful appellation for a 
man advanced in life; esp. one with antiquated 
notions, an old-fashioned fellow, one ‘behind the 
times*. Usually preceded by 

1780 J. Maynb Siller Gun i. (1808) 1x7 Fogeies the zig. 
zag followers sped, But scarce had power To keep some., 
Fxae stoit’rm ower. 1790 Scots Songs II. 56 Now ilka lad 
has got a lass, Saveyonaulddolted fogie. xSzxGAiTAyrsh. 
Legatees 2x7 They’re just a whin auld fogies that Mr, 
Andrew describes. 1848 Thackeray i'Wrxxxvii.The 
honest rosy old fogies, 18^7 Kingsley Two Y, Ago (1877) 
262 Jesting at him about his old fogie.s. 

transf. 1862 Shirley Ntigx Crit. xi. 483 The classic ‘ old 
fogies ^ on my shelves began to look stry dingy to me, 

8. U.S. colloq. [Cf. sense iJ (See guot.) 
x88x Hamersley Naval Encycl., Fog^>, an increase of pay 
due to length of service. 

4 . attrib. tise of sb, passing into adj, 

X887 T. A Trollope What I remember I. ii. 51 The 
younger generation.. ridicules much the old fogey narrow- 
ness. x^2 Daily News 8 June 2/3 With a smile which the 
old fogiesl of curmudgeons could not resist, 

Fogydom, fogeydom (fou gidsm). [f. prec. 
.+ -DOM.] The state or condition of a fogy; the 
disposition and bearing of a fogy; fogies as a class. 

1859 Etnvieui Men 4 Pop. Bks, 158 The pleasures oi 
Fogeydom. x86x Comk. Mag. Sept. 327 Mr. Brown is 
now sinking, into the foggy depths of fogeydom. 1890 
Pali Mall G. 29 Aug. 3/z The gentlemanlike fogeydom 
of Mr. Carteret. 

pogyish (f<?>i*giiij), a. [f. as prec. + -ish.] 
Partaking of the nature of a fogy; somewhat anti- 
quated or old-fashioned. 

1873 Miss Braddon Strangers 4- Pilgr. v, The fogy-ish 
element in the party. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
i, Their club, .now past its prime and a little fogyish. 
Pog3fisiil (fiJo'giiiJi’m), [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
The state of being a fogy ; the characteristic be- 
haviour of fogies. 

1839 Holland Gold F, xvlii. 219 The ‘fogyism’ and 
‘hunkerlsm* of politics. 1862 Sala Seven Sins III. iv. 72 
When he reaches middle age, or approaches fogeyism. 

Foh, var. of Faugh. Hence Fohing vbl. sb., 
the action of crying Foh ! 

1683 Crowne Sir C. Nice iv. 39 Foh 1 what’s this fohing 
at ? 17x2 Arbuthnot fohn Bull iii. viii, Foh, say they, to 
see a handsome, brisk, genteel, young fellow, so much 
governed by a doating old woman ! 1840 DicKENS^.^<*^r. 
Rudge xxiii, Foh !. .The very atmosphere, .seems tainted. 

Foh, var. of Faw a. Ohs. 

II Fohu (ion). Also f6n. [Ger. ; according to 
Grimm a. Rnmansch favitgn L. Fav^ntts."] A 
warm dry south wind which blows down the valleys 
on the north side of the Alps. . 

1865 Pace Geol. Terms, Fohn, the name given m Switzer- 
land to the hot southerly winds of summer (the B 

1883 OuiDA Wanda 1 . 77 The fohn was blp^vIns fiercely aii 
the time. 1883 Cuardian 14 M^. 392 Builders., 
guard against the fShn and other Swiss winds. 

Foi, var. form of Fot. ... , e 

Foiljle (foi-b'l), a. and sb. [a. Vr.fotbk, obs. . 
of faiblc’ see Feeble.] 
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EOIL, 


FoibU^ a French term, frequently used also m our lanj^uage 
. .applied to the tody of animals, and the parts thereof : As, 
foible reins, foible sight, &c. 

B. sK 

1 . A weak point; a failing or weakness of charac- 
ter- Cf. Feeble 3. 

1673 Drydeh Marr. a lei Mode in. i, I fear they have 
found my foible, and will turn me into ridicule. s6pi Bever- 
ley Thoiis, Years Kiugd. Christ t The Smaller Foiblees [nV] 
or Faylures of speech . .sipnifie little in the main Pursuit of 
Truth. X74Z Fieldjng Andretos Pref. (1815) 7 .‘I’he 
accidental consequences of some human frailty or foible. 
185* Thackeray Esittond n. xiii, A foible of Mr. Holt’s., 
was omniscience. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dttst I. 73 It has 
always been iny foible to speak before I look. 

2. Fencing, = Feeble 4 . 

n 1648 Ld. Herbert Life (1764) 46 A Foyle . .hath two 
Parts, one of which he calleth the Fort or strong, and the 
other the Foyble or weak. 1755 Dict> Arts ff Sciences IV. 
3073 Fencing-masters divide the sword into . . the fort, mid- 
dle, and foible. 18^3 Re^. Instr. Cavalry l 115 The*fone' 
ought always to gam the *foib]e*of the opponent’s weapon. 
1879 Encyel. Brit. IX. 7oThe wrist must be suddenlyraised, 
so as to bring the ‘ forte ' of one's sword to the ‘ foible ’ of 
the adversary’s. 

il Eoiljlesse. ? Obs. [a. Fr. foihlesse, obs. 
spelling of faiblesse, i.faibh Feeble.] a. A cha- 
lacteristic weakness; a failing, b. A liking or 
‘ weakness 'for {something]. 

xtA^Qxf.ow’^T.SirC.Hiceiv.'^Z Besides, i'veanothcrhumour, 
but that’s a Foibless will ridicule me. 1755 T. H. Croker 
Orl. Fur. I. Pref. 5, 1 . .must acknowlcdgemyown^/^/r«r 
in conception of a sensible pleasure, when [etc.]. x8j3 
Jeffrey in Edin. Rev. XXI. 294 A mere foiblesse, 1834 
Ibid. LIX. 153 Our foiblesse for such speculations 
might tempt us to select a few more samples. 

Poll (foil), Forms; 4-7 foil(l)e, 4-8 

foyl(l)o, C5 foie, 7 fyle), 5- foil. [a. OF. 

/tab, fiteil masc. (asPr, folk^ fuoilly It foglio L. 
folium leaf, cogn. with Gr. ^vKKov), and OF./oHUf 
fueille fern. (mod.F. fenille^ — Pr. folha^ foilla, Sp. 
hojot It. foglia L. folia^ pi. of foliwti). The 
fern, sb., originally collective, has superseded the 
masc. in all mod.Rom. langs., except that It. 
foglio remains in the sense 'leaf of a book’.] 
f 1 . A leaf (of a plant). Obs. 

S4..LYDG. Balade of our Ladte vi, Fructified oliue of 
folfes faire and thicke. cx4*o Pallad. on Husb. v. 144 
Take Of violctte, not but. oonly the foil. cx4i§o Two 
Coekery.hks, n. joa Wete faire foiles of parcely in vinegre. 

fb, With allusion to the annual fall of the leaf: 
A year. Cf. Fr, vin de dettx^ trots fcuillcs. Obs.—^ 
X48X Caxton^ TuUfs Friendsh. iv, For the more foylles 
that the wyne is of the more pJeiwunt It is in driTikyng. 

2 . The representation of a leaf. a. JTer. 

*563 Leigh Armorie (1597) 9$ This though It be termed 
a foyle, yet is it a flower by the name of the primrose. 

b. yJro/i. Oneofthcsmallarcsorspaces between 
the cusps of a window. Foil arch (see quot. 1891). 

1835 31 . Willis Archil. Mid. Affcs 195 MuItifoiLs, with 
the foils alternately round and angular, 1840 Freeman 
344 Foil arches are doubtless one of the Arabian 
fe.aiurcs of the style. X89X Adeline's Art Dict.^ Foil Arch 
. .i.* an arch made of our several .smaller arches or foils. 
f 3 . By analogy; Anything flat and thin. Obs. 

a. A thin layer (of any material), a leaf, paring, 
?rx39o Form of Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. (x7or) 18 

Take a thynne foyle of dowh, and Kcr^e it in pieces. 
fX4So Two Cookery.bks. 11. 96 Cast thcrc*on..foyIcs of 
tried ginger pared. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 493 The mast- 
llolmc also may be cut into fine thin folle or Icaucs like 
plates. 

b, A leaf (of paperV 

1528 il ill of y.Z-’rtrX'r (Somerset Ho.), Paper contejTiyng 
vj foylcs or Icvcs. 

C. A counterfoil. 


a \fi-x Liber Mincer in ITouseh. Ord. (1790) 69 'I’o record 
the foylles of provision weekely. X51X-3 Act 3 lien. I'lls 
c. 23 I 3 The same Barons, .[shall] cause the Cluimberley 
..to jojTie the said tailcs..to their foife or foiles. z6a 
F. a ATE llouseh. Ord. Edw. II § 40 (1876) 23 He sh: 
receve and write the foilles of the tallies. X738 Hist. Cr, 
Lxeheq. v. o Xhey shewed him their Tallies of Paymer 
Wow, the Foils of which were likewise cutreil. 

4 . As a substance (without//.): Metal hammere 
or rolled into a thin sheet ; often with the nantc < 
a metal prefixed; o.%,goJd-, silver-, tin foil. 

> 39 ® Tscvisa r ^ orth . de />. R . xyt. if. (ToIIcm. MS 
(»oIdc. .bjtwenc l»e anfclde and pe Ixamoure with oui 
nreakynge. .strccchep into golde foyle. c 1430 T'tooCooker 
ekf. I. 27 When l*ou drcssysi forth, pl.mtc it with foyle « 
Syliicr. 1519 Horman J'u/c. sjCh, Makers and levers i 
goIdc foyle occupie a boris tot he, i5a5ST0wd*«rr'. vii, (ifo 
53 Fine rilucr, such a.s was then made into foyle. 1685 Cot 
Let, toRa^in Ray's Lett. (i7t^\ 397 Some.. covered %vii 
a supcrfiacs as thin, and exactly of the Colour of silvi 
Foil. X794 N. 1:. Kisderslev Hindoo Lit., Hist. Nelh 
Rafith Ji7 Tlie uings, generally of a mixed green .an 
yellow, liavc the appearance of foil. 1B38 T. Thomsc 
Ckem. On:. Bodies 373 When he.tted on platinum foil 
go « a Wauiiful tuirplt smoke, 1871 Tyndall Freiem, S 
1. n. 47 Blackened nne foil. .is instantly caused to blare 
yff. »6»oO. FLinenru ChriiVs Vkt., On Earth jS 'ITi 

o^ed Syre could tip his tongue With golden foyle of eloquenc 
b. A sheet of the wme (in mo<lcm use an ama 
gam of tin and quicksilver) pl.nced behind fhe ghu 
of a mirror, to produce a rcllcxion. 

rtt583 W. Bovivr. Bref. Classes i. in Kara Mat 
(ivjSi 35 LcAmge GI.iS‘^..are those $ortcs of Cflasse 
tliat havea Us\*c on the Ijackc nydc ihcrrcf x6 

B. St.s/:e of IL V. I. I ftow Ugm to tec it 


\-anity, Shine in this Glasse, reflected by the foile I x^* 
J. B.arcrave Pof>e Alex. K7/(x867) 131 The isinglass haAnng 
a foyie of quicksilver and pewTerput behind it, like a look- 
ingglass. 1832 G. R. Porter /V ner/azH ff Gl. sio The art of 
properly effecting this deposit of the glass upon the foil, 
c. In wider sense : A backing. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Ex/en 42 The Air .. sers’ing as 
a Foile to the lower Superfidcs of a Lens of Glass.^ 1859 
Guluck & Tim^ Paint. 13 Silver, .served as a foil over 
which yellow and other colours ground with oil . were 
•glaicd. XB79 Cassell's ' Techn. Edxsc. IV. ^403/1^ The 
foundatian colour should form a foil for that tihich is inlaid 
on it. 

5 . A thin leaf of some metal placed, under a 
precious stone to increase its brilliancy or under 
some transpar&t substance to give it the appear- 
ance of a precious stone. 

CXS9* hlARLowE fesv of Malta 11. ii, ^^^lat sparkle does 
it (the diamond) give without a foil? zz x^x Fuller 
Worthies (1840) I. 300 They [Cornish diamondsI..set with 
a good foil. .may at the. first sight deceive no unskilful 
lapidary, 1767 G?ij.y Let. to Mason 19 July, In gems that 
want colour and perfection, a foil is put under them to add 
to their lustre. In others, as in diamonds, the foil is black ; 
and in this sense, when a pretty woman chooses to appear 
in public with a homely one, we say she uses her as a foil. 
1875 in lire's Did. Arts II. 465. 

•Y b. The setting (of a jewel). Obs. 

1587 Tcrberv. Trag. T. (1837) 19, 1 frame the foyle, I 
graue the golde, I fashion tip the ring. x6ir Bible Sonq^ 
Sol. V. 12 marg. Set as a precious stone.in the foile of a ring. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. //, l lii. 266 A foyle wherein 
thou art to set The preirious lewell of thy home wturne. 
X650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 5 ®^ ^ Bright Diamond 
of Heaven. .Set in the Foil of Flesn, for a Time. 

6. Anything that serves by contrast of colour or 
quality to adorn another thing or set it off to ad- 
vantage. 

X58X J. Bell tr. HaddotCs Anszu. Osor. 145 b, He prac- 
tizeth to make his defence carry a certeine snewe of truth, 
paintyng it out with a deceavable foyle. 16^9 Mayne City 
Match II. ii, I need no foile, nor shall I think I'me white 
only between two Moores, xyxx Addison Spect. No. 112 
p ^ His Friends observe these little Singularities ^ as 
Foils that rather set off than blemish his good Qualities. 
* 79 * Woi-COTT (P. Pindar) Ode tomy Ass Wks. 1812 II. 466 
Lady Mount her Majesty’s fine foil. 182* Hazlitt Tabled. 

I. xvi. 378 Real e.YCcllence does not .seek for a foil in 
inferiority. ^ 1871 Tyndall Frapn. Sc. {1879) 1 . vi, 202 They 
formed a bright foil to the sombre mass. 

7 . attrib. and Comb.,, as foiUgrouud, -paper, 
-spangle ; also foil-alum, alum in foils or laminre ; 
foil-stone (see quot. 1858). 

X4S3 in Heath Grocers* CotnP. (1829) 322 Alum, *foyIe or 
rooch, bale, .liijxf 1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 13 
Gold and .silver, glazed or lacquered *foll-grounds. 2859 
Sala Gasdight <V D. li. 20 *Foil-papcr, spangles and Dutch 
Metal. xSsx R. F. Burton Goa 133 A pair of slippers 
adorned with *foil spangles. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
*Foil'Stone, an imitation jewel. 

Foil (foil), sh!^ Forms : 5-7 foyle, 6-7 foile, 
7 Sc. foillie, 6- foil. [f. Foil zi.l 4,] 
fl. Wrestling. The fact of being almost thrown ; 
a throw not resulting in a flat fall ; also in phrase 
to give {a person) the foil. Obs. Cf. Fallj^. 13. 

*S53Cs«eFALLi^.x3J. 15^ TV/n/TVrnxwrtfBij, In wrestling 
with me he gaue me the foyle, 1622 Breton Strange Nexves 
(Grosart) 6/1 Chiefly wrestling, when they baue more foiIe.s 
then faire falls. 1687 Anrsv. to RepresentedsZth Ch.^Two 
Foils makes a Fall, 170$ Phillips (ed. Kersey), Foil, 
a Fall in Wrestling, that is not clcariy given. 1721-90 in 
Bailey. 

2 . A repulse, defeat in an onset or enterprise ; a 
baffling check, arch, fin early use often in 
phrases: to give a or the foil\ to have, receive, 
take a (the, one's) foil ; to put to (a, the) foil. 

<7x478 in Eng. Gilds 304 Myndynge not to lake the foyle, 
stande to defende theyre cause. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasui. 
Par. Pref, ii Could ncuer yet fynde how to gcuc him any 
foile. XS73 Harvey Letter-hk. fCamden) 13 Consider- 
ing what a foul shame and foil it nad alreddi bene unto 
me. 1603 Holland / lA7r.427 Chabrias.. having 
put to foile and defatted some few Thebans. 1509 Humc 
Admon. in Wodr. Soc. Mise. (1844) 582 And receaved the 
foillic. t6i^ G. Sandvs Trav. iii. X45 The akemale 
changes of foiles and victories. X647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Euq. I. Ixiv.(i739) 132 ITic Lords received the first blow, 
and gave the first foil, rtX7i6 South Serm. (1744) XL 24 
It may give .t man many a. .foil and many a disheartening 
blow. X738 tr. Johnson sad Urbanuffs in Gentl. Mag. Alay, 
Whom no base calumny can put to foil. x8r4 Southey 
Roderick xviii. 358 When Africa received her final foil. 
xSix Joanna B.sillik ^fe/. Leg., IPh/Aicr Iv, Ashamed and 
wroth at such unseemly foil. x8^ Morris Earthly Par. 
II I. XV. 232 He thinks No more of N'cstcrday’s disgrace and 
foil. 

i*b. With mixture of the sense of Foil v.^ 6 : 
A disgrace, stigma. Obs. 

*SW Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 26 It 
n J ^ ioylc upon thy fame. x6x6 Breton Good ^ 
Eadde ih He (an Vnworthj' king) is the foyle of a crownc. 
to. The cause of (one’s) dcfc.nt or failure. Obs. 
a 2683 Oldhajx Ode to Vice PocL M’ks. (i 656 ) xo6 Thou . . 
Whom baflied Hell esteems its greatest Foyl. a X704 
T. Brown Sat. agst. HVwixix ^V’ks. 1730 I. 55 Oh I nawdy 
r-ourcc of all mens hopes and fears, Foil of their youth. 

/A 3 Obs. Infifolll. Also Ait. Fl’LYIB. 
[f. FoiLr.i] What is tramplctl under foot ; hence, 
Manure, dung. 

* 5 ®S iBills ft //rr». A' C. (Surtees 1835') 244 RafTeVasycof 
lumlj'c castell oweth me for all my fodl or muke that I left 
at my fcrrahold at crook. 


.Poil (ft>il)j Forms: 6 pi. Ifoyelles (perh. 
mispr. for foylles), 6-7 foyl(e, 7- foil. [f. Foil 
-v.^ (sense 2) ; cf. OF. foulis, Cotgr. fouUc, foule- 
ineht in same sense, i. fouler Foil t»,i] The track 
of a hunted animal. 

1576 Turberv. Vaierie 77 Marking all bU tokens as xstll 
by the slot as by the entries, foyelles, and such like, 1674 N. 
CoxGtfw//. Recreat. i. (1677)721^6 Dew will be beaten off, 
the Foil fresh, or the ground broken, a 1734 North Lives 

II. 353 Fellows .. have lain dowm upon the foil to prove 
whether the dogs followed the track or not. x8ro Sporiin: 
Mag. XXXV. 206 Having- rounded the hill he crossed the 
foiU ‘1894 Scotsman sty .^ug, 11/2 Mr. Davidson decide 
to lay the hounds on the foil of the otter first found. 

fig, 1682 OrvvAY Venice Preserved m. What, hunt A 
wife on the dull foil ! 1684 Southerne Disappointment 1, 
Fleeting pleasure leaves me on the foyle. X749 Fielding 
Tom fones vir. iv, Here *s another b— — follows me upon 
the foil, X790 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Ode to Br^ice iii, 0 
Bruce, thou treadest Abyssinian grounds; Nor can our 
British noses hunt thy foil. 

b. Phrases. To run (or f take) the foil, to run 
upon the foil : to run over the same track a second 
time (\nth the effect of baffling the hounds). 'To 
break her foil : to run out of the track after haring 
doubled. 

x6oi in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II, 431 The chafed deare 
doth take the foyle. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. iii. 44 No 
Hare, when hardly put to it.. and running foile, makes 
moe doublings. 1781 P. Beckford Hunting xi. xss You 
must . . try to hit her off where she breaks her foil. 1798 
sporting Mag. XI. 87 The ground so stained by run- 
ning the foil that the scent lay with no certainly. xSiS 
Carr Craven Glass. s.v., To run the foil. 

transf. andy?^. 1658 J, Harrington Prerog. Pop. Gevi. 
i.x. (1700) 280 To affirm that., is to run upon the foil. x666 
J. Smith Old Age 233 From whence it (the bloodj is recom- 
mitted into the right ventricle of the Heart, to be chased 
the Foyl. X878 Curnhld. Gloss, Suppl. s.v., ‘Runnin’ oald 
foils’, following former courses. 

Foil (foil), sb.^ Forms : 6-7 foile, foyle, S iUe, 
7- foil. [Of obscure origin. 

Usually regarded as f. Foil v.h and as denoting etjTnoloci- 
cally *a sword with the point foiled or blunted.’ But tne 
vb. does not appear to have meant * to blunt ' : the reading 
of the quarto in Oth. i. iii. 270, even if genuine, does not 
admit of this interpretation. Another suggestion Is that 
the phrase at foils originally belonged to Foil sb? in the 
sense of parrying, and that the name of the instrument was 
evolved from the phrase. It is noteworthy that Fois sb. 
occurs in 17th c, in the^sense oifoil*, possibly (in spile of 
the ^^'ant of evidence) this goes back to the xdth c.j so that 
foil might be an etymologizing alteration ot fom, after 
Foil z-.*. That the word is, by some far-fetched associa- 
tion, a iransfenred use of Voil sb? a leaf (cf. ’P.fleurti 
fencing foil, lit. ‘floweret’, the button being comp-ired to 
a bud) is a possibility for which at present there Is no 
evidence.] 

1 . A light weapon used in fencing; a kind of 
small-sword with a blnnt edge and a button at the 
point. 

X594NASHE Urifort, Trav. 2t lacke Leiden.. had.. apeece 
of a rustic sword., by his side.. it was but a foyle neither, 
and he wore it, to shewe that he should haue the foyle 
of his Enemies. x 6 o 5 Drumm. of HA^\TH. Let. 6 .Aug. 
Wks. (171T) 233 They would have most willingly taken the 
buttons off the foils. X703 Mrs. Centuvrb Beau's Dud 

III. i, I hope to see it as much a fashion to fight with files, 
.ns’tis tofence with them. 172^ Art of PencingjThtS'uox^ 
(or File, in imitation of the Sword'. 1852 Thackewv 
Esmond 1. xiv, I can use the foils, .indifi'crently well. 

2 . pi. The exercise of fencing with foils, esp, in 
phrase at foils. 

x6oo Nashb Summers Last Will (Grosart) 130 It makes 
him . . fight . . as though bee were but at foyles amongst his 
fellows, a 2643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 11. v, Crefdous, 
Where’s your cloak? Audrexv. Going to foiles ev’n now, 

I put it off. Z84Z-44 Emerson Ess., Prvdence Wk$.(I>ohnl 
1 . 100 Entire self-possession may make a battle >xry hltlc 
more dangerous to life than a match at foils- 
■ 3 . attrib., ns foil-button. 

*599 J^Iarston Sco, Villanie ill. xI. 226 This bum^^t 
foile-button..For want of talke-stuffe, fals to foinerj*, Out 
goes his Rapier. 

Poll (foil), z/.i Forms; 4-6 folio, foylo, 7 
foyl, 6 - foil. Sec also FooLt/, and Sc. Fulvikcl 
[ irreg. repr, of OF. filler, foler, fouler (mod.F. 
fouler), to full cloth, to tread, trample down, press 
hard upon, crush, oppress; corresponding to Fr* 
folar, Sp. hollar. It. follare in similar senses 
popular L.at. *fulldre originally to full cloth, ifimb 
a fuller: cf. Full v. 

The Eng. forms foyle, foil, and Sc. fulje, fulyxej'uof^ 
normally represent not OP. foler, fouler ,h\!X foutUif^ 
(mod. F. fouiller), which has the quite different 5cnse| 
*to dig, grub up, root (as a swine), search*. The cau>c or 
the irregularity has not been discovered: a suggestion ij 
that the sb.y&w//V,y&/r/'r= Foil lA* may have been confuse^ 
with fouillis the ‘rooting* of a swine, a mass of ditl ana 
rubbish, and that this led to a confusion in ibe s’erb : but U 
is doubtful whether this would account for the facts 1 

I. In sense of Vs. fouler. 

+ L irons. To tread under foot, trample down. 

23. . K. Alit. 271s Mony gcndl cors, Was y.folled “J’j 
fet of hors, e 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 9440 J’inogras he fcln 0 
hors, And fnllcd al his cursed cors. 1502 Ord. 

Men (W. dc W. 2506) v. ii. 363 'nicy shall foyle and 
all the dampned logyder. *577*^7 Hoi.inshit» ' 

(x6oS) IV. 877 The more they contended to *uppre-se 
the more (like the camomilf lacing foiled and (roden) L 
venues rose ^J>. iko6 DANirrr Ir, Cemines iv. in. xyt 
the third (m.-inj the Bcarc tookc and ouerthrew, and fonro 



FOIL, 


. roiiT, 


.vnder hir feete. . 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 69 
King Richard .. caused the ensignes of Leopold., to be 
puid downe, and foiled vnder foot. 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 44 In veyn f»u foilist Y\ flesch wij» 
abstinens. ci^o Gesta Rom. xxxvii, 151 (Harl. MS.) 
A synner.,ententhe in to holy chirche, and foylithe the 
comaunderaentes of god. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvnr. 
XXV, Worshyp in armes may neuer be foyled. 

2 . Of animals : To trample or tread down ; to 
tread into mud ; esp. in Huntings to run over or 
cross (the ground, scent, or track) with the effect 
of baffling the hounds. Also absoL of a deer (see 
quot. t886 ) ; i* reji. of a hound : To spoil his own 
scent. 

2649 Blithe Eng. Int/>rov. Ifn/>r. (1653) 25 Soak not thy 
I-and too much, that Cattell treading, or Grazing upon it, 
foyl it not. 2651 Davenant Gondibert ii. xlv, Their 
[Doggs'l scent no North*east winde could e’re deceave. .nor 
FIocksthatfoyletheGround. 2672-3 Marvell Transp. 
72 .A., dog having foil’d himself .. with everything he 
meets. ^ 1735 Somerville Chase ir. 174 In the same Round 
Persisting still, she'll foil the beaten Track. 1781 P. Beck- 
ford Hunting (1802) 279 If you suffer all your hounds to 
hunt on the line of him, they will foil the ground. 1828 Carr 
Craven Gloss.f Foil, to trample, as meadow grass is said to 
be foiled when trampled or trodden down by hares. 2886 
Elworthy if. Somerset \Vordd>k., Foil . . the scent, or the 

g round, are said to be foiled when other deer than the 
unted one have crossed the scent. Ibid., Foil .. a deer is 
said to foil when he retraces his steps over the same track. 
Jig. a 2729 Addison ( J.), I . .put up such a variety of odd 
creatures, .that they foil the scent of one another. 
f 3 . To press hard npon, oppress. rare — \ 
This sense, common in OF., appears to be required 
by the context, though the other texts Jylu5,JJlen. 

<12300 Cursor M. 10104 (Cott.) pis world, my flesh, the 
fend als pat folus [Land MS. foylyn] me wip fondyng fals 
to make me falle in fylthis fele. 

H. To overthrow, defeat, baffle. 

4 . To overthrow, defeat (an antagonist) j to beat 
off, repulse, discomfit (an assailant or an attack). 
+ ln IVrestling'. To throw, to inflict a^foil’ upon: 
see Foil 1. Also 

2^8 Hall Chron., Eaw. 2 V. (an. 23) If they lacke 
actiuitie, euery creature be he neuer so base of birthe, shall 
foyle and ouerthrowe them. 2600 Shaks. A.Y. L. 11. ii. 14 
The Wrastler That did hut lately foile the synowie Charles. 
2610 Guillim Heraldry iii, ii. (2660) 102 To chase away 
and foil all passionate perturbations of the mind. 2648 
Bp, Hall Breathings Der>oui Soul (1831) 17S1 I strive 
..but, sometimes, I am foiled; and go halting out of the 
field. 2667^ Milton P, L, i. 273 Leader of those Armies 
bright, Which but th* Omnipotent none could have foyld. 
2^2 Dayden Firg. Georg jl 776 The Groom. .watches 
with a Trip his Foe to foil. 2725 Pope Odyss. xx. 25 Not 
fiercer woes thy fortitude could foil. 1736 West Lei. in 
Grajs Poems (177s) 10 You have foiled him.;at his own 
weapon. 2737 Bukke Ahridpn. Eng. Hist ^Vks. 1842 II. 
572 Suits, .in every one of which he was sure to be foiled. 
2808 J, Barlow Columb. iv. 247 Howard, .foils the force of 
Spain. 2875 JowETT Plato (ed. s) I. 344 Meletus, who is 
easily foiled and mastered in the hands of the great 
dialectician. 

b. To outdo, surpass. 

<22687 Waller O/" a tree cut in paper 7 Fair handl.. 
Strange, that your fingers should the pencil foil. 2786 
Burns Lass o* Ballochmyle hi. Woman, Nature’s darling 
child ! . . Ev'n there her ocher works are foil’d. 28x2 H. 
& J. Smith ReJ. Addr. No. 20 Not chusing her charms 
should be foil’d By Lady Elizabeth Mugg. 
fc. intr. To suffer discomfiture. Ohs. 

2592 Greene Maiden's Dreame xlix, His toil He took, 
lest that the English state might foil. 2639 Verger tr. 
Camud Admir. Events To Rdr. avj. There be mindes 
which foyle in reading a history of great length, humane 
patience being not of any great extent. 

5 . To frustrate, render nugatory (an attempt or 
purpose) ; to parry (a blow) ; to baulk, disappoint 
(^hopes, etc.) ; to baffle, frustrate the efforts of (a 
person). 

App. developed from sense 4 with some influence of the 
notion of ‘ foiling a scent ’ : see 2. 

<1x564 Becon Jewel of Joy in Catechism, ffC. (2844) ^26 
Paul . .had so many ye^ been foiled with the.. elvish 
expositions of certain doting doctors. 2600 Hakluyt Voy. 
III. j6o Lest his credite, foyled in Ms first attempt, in a 
second should be vtterly disgraced, 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. 2 Faith shall be easily shaken, hope quickly foyled. 
1622 Marq. Buckingham in Forlesc. Papers 172 That whole 
businesse will be foyled. 2676 Wiseman Surgery v. v. 363 
. He had been foiled m the Cure, and had left it to Nature. 
2784 Cowper Task iii. 4 Having long in miry ways been 
foiled. 1823 Scott xxxi. To be foiled in a gallant 
intrigue was to subject himself to the ridicule ofbis gay court. 
2842 Borrow Zincali I. iv. ii. 301 He foUed the stroke of 
Chaleco. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 227 The 
project, .was foiled for a time, 2871 Dixon Tower III. xii. 
123 But here their wits were foiled. 1871 R, H. Hutton 
Ess. (1877)1. 19 The narrow anxiety, .is apt tofoilitsownend. 

III. Influenced by Foul a. and v.; cf, defoil, 
Befoul v. and File v. 

6 . To foul, defile, pollute. In material or im- 
material sense. Ohs. exc. dial. (In some mod. 
dialects perh. a pronunciation of File.) 

Quot. 1440 may belong to sense 3 or 4. 

C2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 86 )>ei preche not to 
profit of he folk but,'. to foile [v. r. foulen] hem wih many 
synnes. CX440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W, de W. 1404) 1. 
xxxiv, A man that hath be moche foyled wyth worldly or 
flesshely synnes, a 2553 Udall Royster D. v. vi. (Arb.) 85 
A man hath no honour to foile his handcs on a woman, 2633 
P. Fletcher Purple Jsl. xi. 33 Ranc’rous enemies, that 
hourely toil Thy humble votane with loathsome spot to 
foil 2878 Cumbld. Gloss., Foil, to defile. 
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1 7 . To dishonour ; esp. to deflower (a woman ), 
to violate (chastity). 

<;x^o Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 243 (Harl. MS.) Hast thowe 
foylid my dowter. <t 2577 Gascoigne IFks. (1587) • 300 
Rather chose to die. .Than filthie men should foile their 
chaslitie. a 2592 Greene MamUlia Wks, (Grosart) II. 153 
Hast thou., no more regard to' thy solemne othe than to 
foile it with periurie? 

i’ 8 .Tocausefilth,dropexcrement;=FiLEZ '.2 i d. 
2509 Hayward rst Pt. Hen. IV, 77 They did nothing but 
feeoe and foyle in the summer, of her sweete sun shine. 
2626 Sand. Troub. Soul 1. § 13 (2620) 285 Swine . . doe 
nothing else but feede and foile. 

Hence Polled 7^/. a., in senses of the vb.; also of 
a horse: Injured. Also Pol*ler, one who foils. 

2607 Topsell Four-/ Beasts 425 If he (a horse] be foiled 
on his forefeet by foundering or otherwise. 2700 Parker 
Six Philosoph. Ess. 2 O thou, .divine Burnet ! thou foiler 
of all Philosophers. 28x0 Scott Z<i<^ of L. ii. xxx, Till 
the foiled King.. Shall bootless turn him home agen. 2869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Foiled-girse, grass much trodden. 

Poll (foil), [f. Foil tnlr. To make 
a thrust at with a foil. In quot. iransf. 

x6oo Rowlands Humours Blood he. In single cum- 
bat, being hurt . . As he was closely foyling at a Wench, 
tToil, Ohs. [perh. ad. F. fouUler to grub 
up ; cf. K. fouilleuse (Boiste), fottilletir (Littre), a 
kind of light plough.] 

irans. To subject (land) to the third of the series 
of ploughings formerly prescribed for preparing it 
for sotving. Hence Pol’llag* vhd. /A 
2616 SuRFL. & Markham Country Farme 555 At August 
you sh.ill glue it the third ardor or earing, which is called 
foyling. .this ardor is. .one of the best, especially for the 
destroying of weeds. 2620 Markham Farew. Husb. Pref. to 
Rdr., oi.xe seueratl plowlngs, as fallowing in lanuary and 
February, Stirring In Aprill and May, Foiling in luly and 
August [etc.]. x66o Worlidce Syst. Agric. (x68i) 326 To 
Foyl, that is, to fallow l.and in the summer or autumn. 

Poil (foil), v.^ [f. Foil j-A^] 

1 . trans. To apply foil or a foil to, . 

•{•a. To spread with a thin sheet of metal 
or other substance. See FoiLrA^ 4. In quot.^^. 

26x2 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. iii. § 16 Foiling them [tales] 
ouer with a new colour of the Latine tongue. 

'I' b. To apply an amalgam or tinfoil and mer- 
cury to (glass, a mirror). See Foil 4 b. Qbs, 
27x4 Fr. Bk. 0/ Rates 83 Tin . . to Foile Looking-Glasses. 
2787 Genii. Mag. Suppl. 2266A He could.. foil mirrors. 
<:2790 Imison .Tc^. Art 11. 6 When this amalgam is used 
for foiling or silvering, let it first be .strained through a linen 
rag. x8i8 Blac^, Mag. III. 615/2 The difficulty offoiling 
glass to the various forms necessary. 

c. To back (a crystal) with a foil. (Foil jA"^ 5). 
1887 Archseologia L. iioA crystal (?) foiled to resemble 
simpnire. 

2 . To set off by contrast. See Foil sb} 6, 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. HI. iv. iii. § 14 Beauty .. must 
be foiled by inferiority before its own power can be developed. 

3 . Arch. To ornament with foils. 

2835 R. AVillis Archit. Mid. Ages v. 41 At the same time 
there came in the practice of Foilmgnxchcs ; that is, of unit- 
ing a series of three or more by their bases, so as to form one. 
2849 [see Foiling vbl. sb. * b,] 

Hence Toiler, one who foils. 

26x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (X653) 171 Foilers of 
looking-glasses. 

Poil, obs. form of FOAL. 

Poilable (foHabT), a. [f. Foil v.'^ + -able.] 
That may be foiled or defeated. 

z6xx CoTGR., Rebutable, reiectable, refusable; foylable. 
2848 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

Poilage, obs. form of Foliage. 

Poile, obs, form of File sb.^ 

Polled (foild), ppl. a. [f. Foil v.^ -i- -ed i and 
Foil jA^ + -Et> 2.] 

1 . fa. Coated on one side, or backed with foil 
{pbs^. b. Produced by a coating of foil. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 231 Two 
cylinders , . the one of steel . . the other of foyled isinglass, 
2703 T. N, City ff C. Purchaser 153 Looking-glasses foil’d 
being in vogue for Ornaments. 28^ Realm 24 Feb. 8 If we 
are content with painted and foiled glitter. 

2 . Arch. Ornamentedwith foils; resembling foils. 
Foiled arch=foil’arch. See Foil jA* 2 b. 

283s R. Willis A rchit. Mid. Ages 104 This is the Saracen 
mode of treating foiled arches. 1840 Parker Gloss, Archit. 
93 Foiled A rch, an arch in the form of a trefoil, cinquefoil, 
or multifoiL 2848 ]. G. Wilkinson Dalmatia, etc. Z. 255 
A foiled corbel table. 2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 20. 86 
Holes cut into foiled shapes. 

fPoiTery, Ohs. In 6 folery. Sc, ful^ery. 
[f. Foil sh.^ 2 + -eby: there may have been 
an OF. ^fneillerie^l Ornamentation resembling 
foliage. 

1502 Douglas Pal. Hon. iii, xvii, Skarsment, reprise, . 
corbell, and battelUngis, Fubery, bordouris of mony 
precious stone. 2527 Prior Moore in Noake IVorcester 
Monastery (2866) 157 l*he gest chamber .. hanged with 
peynted clothes of folery, with bests, fulks, etc. 

Poilin^ (foi’lig), vbl.sb^- [f. FoiLw.i-f--iNGi.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Foil in various senses. 

a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (2559) Z, There 
was neuer mortall man . . that could scape fro the . . foilyng 
of hir [Enuie’s] feete.^ 2683 tr. Erasm. Moriee Enc. 90 The 
foiling of them in an irresistible battle, 

2 . esp. The treading of a deer or other animal. 
Hence the slot or trail ; ssFoilxA-* 


; 2576 Turberv, Venerie 237 We cal it the foyling ofa deare 
if it be on grasse where the print of- the foote cannot well 
be scene. 2617 Markham Cai^n/. vm.36HowaHorses nose 
is able to direct Mm when hee comes., to the foylings of other 
Cattle, 

Poi lin gr (forlig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Foil + -ing i.] 
a. The action or process of backing (glass) with 
foil, b. Arch. Ornamentation by foils; a foil 
ornament. See Foil sb^ 2 b. 

a 2583 W. Bourne Prop. Glasses in Kara Math. (1838) No. 
X. 34 According vnto the several formes, facyons, and mak- 
yngs of them, and allso the foylinges of them. 2703 T. N, 
City 4- C. Fttrehaser 153 The . . Foiling of these Glasses. 
18^9 Ruskin Sev.^ Lamps iii. § 20. 86 Where the wall was 
thick, and the foiltngs were large. 

f Poin, sb. ^ Obs . . Forms : 4-7 foynCe, 5 fooyne, 
fune, Sc. fon50, foim^e, foyn5e(e, funje, 6 fow- 
yng, fouoyne, 6-8 foin(e. [a. OY.foine (Fr. 
fouiite), altered form (after OF. foit •.’-lu.fagtim 
beech) of faine late 'L.fdgma, f. fdg-um ; the ani- 
mal was so named from its feeding on beech-mast,] 

1 . An animal of the polecat or weasel kind ; the 
beech-marten {Mustela foina). 

24*3 Jas. I. Kingis Q. civii, There sawe I.. The martrik 
sable ; the foynzee, and mony mo. 2550 J. Coke Eng. fy 
Fr. Heralds § 213 (1877) 118 We have marterns, foynes ,, 
squerelles, etc. 26x9 Middleton Triumphs Love fp Aniiq, 
Wks. V. 2B9 The names of those beasts bearing fur,. 
Ermine, foine, sables, martin [etc.]. 

2 . The fur of this animal ; in pUiral, trimmings 
or garments made of the fur. 

P. PI. Crede 295 A cote ha]? he furred, Wih foyns, 
orwi^fitchewes. X3M TuAUGuRick. Redelesiii. 250 Ffurris 
of ffoyne and oher ffelle-ware. X493 in Halyburton's Ledger 
(1B67) 30 Item 100 rygis of fown^es. 2562 in Heath Grocers' 
Comp. (1869) 426 note, Anye kind of furs in their gownes, but 
onlye foynes and budge. 2642 Triumph Chas. I in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh.) V. 96 About eighty comely and grave 
citizen^ in foins and liveries. 2718 Ozell Tonrfie/ori’s 
11, 2 j6 The French Foines are much in esteem there. 

o. attrib. and Comb.j as foin{S‘hack, -skitt, -tail, 
etc. ; foins-bachelor, one of a company dressed 
in gowns trimmed with foins, who took part in 
London civic processions (see Bachelob 2) foins- 
gown, one trimmed with foins. 

2562 in yicar/s Anai. {iSSZ) App. vx. 180 My gowne.. 
faced with *foyne backes. 2612 Sc. Bk. Customs in 
Halyburton's (1867) 306 Furres called.. Foynes— 

backes , . tailes . . powtes. 2W2 T. Jordan Land. Joy i 
A youthful number of *Foyns Batcbellors. 2^2 Lend. 
Gas, No. 28x2/4 .\lso *Foins Gowns, and Scarlet Hoods for 
Rich B.itchelors. 27x8 Ozell Tourne/ort's Voy. II. 376 
These *Foine-Skins, 


Foiu (foin), sh^ Forms : see vb. [f. Foin vl\ 
. 1 , A thrust or push with a pointed weapon. To 
cast a foin at \ to make a thmst at. Obs. or arch. 

■ CX450 Fencing w. two handed Sword in Rel, Ant, I. 309 
Thy quarters abowte, Thy sloppis, thy foynys. 2558 
Phaer JEneid vii. U iv, They. .fight with foyne of pointed 
speare. 2^5 Golding Ovid’s Met. .xii. (1593) eSj Sir 
Dryant with a stake.. did cast at Mm a foine, And thrust 
him through. ^2570 Marr. IVit 4- Science v. iv, Kepe at 
the foyne; come not wytMn his reache. 2638 Heywood 
iVise IVomofi iv. Wks. 1874 V, 330 , 1 had my wards, and 
foynes, and quarter-blowes. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxv. 
400 Many a foin and thrust Aimed, and rebated. 
fig- 2589 Pappe w. Hatchet B ij, I thought that hee 
which thrust at the bodie in game, would one day cast 
a foyne at the soule in earnest. c-z6xo J. Davies Scourge 
Folly iGrosart) 10/2 They with foynes of wit, The foes of 
their vpholders home do hit. 

f b. A wound made by such a stroke. Obs, 

2543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. iii. i. xv, 107 This 
playstre. .is convenient at the begynnyng of a foyne. 2576 
Baker Jewell 0/ Health 66 a. The water,. healeth all maner 
of woundes. .foynes or cuttes. 

+ 2 . =FoiljA 5 Obs. 

[1632 Gouge Cod’s Arrows 206 Such recreations as., 
playing at wasters and foines.] 2656 Osborn Adv. Son 
22 The vast difference between a Foyn and a Sword. 2702 
Collier M, Aurel. Life p. 1 , Ordering the [Gladiators] to 
fight with Foins, or Buttons upon their Swords. 

Poin (foin), V. Forms: 4-7 foyii(e(n, (4 
foygne, Sc. fun56), 6-7 foine, 5- foin, [app. f. 
OFr. foine, foisne, foutsne (Fr. fouine), a three- 
pronged fish-spear •.—'L.fttscina in same sense.^ 

This et37mology involves some difficulties, as there is no 
evidence of the adoption of the sb.' in Eng., nor of the 
existence of any OF, verb */oisnier,/ointer.} 

1 . inlr. To make a thrust with a pointed -weapon, 
or withthe point of a weapon; to lunge, push. Often 
to foin at (a person) or with (a weapon), arch. 

*375 Barbour Bruce viii. 307 Thai .. Fwn^eit and fawcht 
all sturdely. ?<xx40o Mode Arth. 1494 They..ffoynes 
faste att he fore breste with flawmande swerdez. a 2440 .S ' tr 
Degrev. 274 With speres fcrisly they foynede. XS^S 

D/ Apal. (i6ri) 571 Ye foine only at your owne shadow, 

and hit nothing. 2635 N. R. Camden's Hist- Elts. 111-353 
That deadly manner of foyning with the rapier. 1700 Dry- 
den Palamon 4* Arc. ii. 106 They lash, they iotp, they 
pas.s, they strive to bore Their Corslets. 2826 
xviii, The fellow foins well. ^ 2855 Kingsley IVestw. 

(1861) 40 Foining with his point. . 

tram/, and /it a G. C.vENmsH >" 

worth Eccl. Biog. (1839) 1 . 5*7 The Forest xof 
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<^2380 Sir Fenitiib. 5640 Foy^ede h)*!!! •with J>at knyf. 
1^0 Cdxton's Citron. Ftt^, viu 118/2 They..foj*ncd thejin 
with ihcyr swerdes and speres thrugh thejT bodyes. 1548 
Pattem Bxfcd. Scot. I ilij b, Lashe at leggcs of horse, 
or fo>*ne him in h® belly. 

transC ^1340 Gait\ Gr, Knt, 428 J’at fcle hit [a head] 
foyned ^vJ*th her fete. 

Hence Poining vhJ, sh. and J>pl. n. ; Poiningly 
atfzf. 

CX400 Dostr. Troy 10287 *he fight fo5*n)7ig^ of 

speircs. 1523 Ld. BcnsERS Froiss. I. ccclxxiiL 617 With 
their foj'ninge the Englyssheman %\'as oucrthrowen to the 
enhe. 1558 Phaer /Encid vn, Borespearcs longe they 
whirle, or foynjTig forks. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 84 
Sir boy, ile whip you from your foiTimg fence. ^ x6x8 
Fletcher Loyal Suhj. i. iv, Are you afraid of foining! 
1620 TiiosfAs Lat. Did,, iP;/««r//V^..fo?ningly, pointingjy. , 
1628 Wither Frit. Remcmh. 111. 94s The capring Dancer, ' 
and the foining Fencer. 

troriiei^. Obs.rare. [f. Foin v. + -ERT.j 
Thrusting with the foil, fencing with the point. 

*599 IMarstok Sco. Villanie 111. xi. 22 (He] falsto foinerj*. 
Out goes his Rapier. 

Poir- : see Fohe-. 

Pois, obs. pi. of Foe. 

Poison (foi'z’n), sb. Forms : 3 fouss-, fasun, 
3-4 fuisum, -un, 4-6 fusiou(2i)n(e, -on, fuysion, 
-on, 7 fouson, fuzzen, 4-7 foyson, 5 -un, 6 
•en, 4 fosoim, 4-5 foi-, foysoun(e, 6-7 
foyzon(e, 7 -zen, -eson, 5 fysoun, 7-8 fizon, 9 
flzzen, 4-foison. [a. OF. foison, foyson, fttison, 
es pr. popular L, ^fusioii'eviy for L. 

fusion-em a pouring, n. of action f. fundcre to pour.] 

L, Plenty, abundance, a plentiful supply; a great 
quantity or number (of persons or things), arch. 

13.. K. Alis. 1030 Alle the innes of the town Haddyn 
litcl foisoun. 1303 R, Brunse liandl. Synne 5808 Code ' 
slial jyue be hys blessyng And foysyn yn alle byag*. *375 
Barbour Bruce xix. 482 Fjtcs in gret foysoune that maid. 1 
X489 Caxtom Fnytes 0/ A. n. xxxix. 163 They muste haue ' 
grctc foyson of arowes with brode hedes. 1545 Raynold | 
Byrth Maukynde 1. ii. (1634) 20 The greater foyson of fat 
that there is betweene the two skinne.'*, the lesse be the 
vaines. 1652 Ashmole Theair. Chetn. Brit. 217 Of al 
deyntes plentc and foyson, 18x0 Lamq Fareio. to Tobacco, 
Africa, that brags her foison, Breeds no such prodigious 

f oison. 1848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet, Wks. 1890 
II. 70 He has a perennial foison of sappiness, 
b. Plentiful crop or harvest, 

J587 Goldisc^.D^ Mornay xxxiv, 549 If It [the grajme] 
spring not it yeldeih no foyson. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 
IV. i. xxo Earths increase, foyxon plentie, Barnes and 
Garners ncuer empty. 1843 R* W, Hamilton Pop. Educ. 

X. 330 We anticipate the foison of an unknown husbandrj*, 
c. quasi-rtrfir. In abundance. So OF./oisou. 
z\,. A. Aiis. 10X3 Hco.. was deliverid liversoon, Skarsch- 
licnc and nought foisoun {MS* Laud 6s3 nou^th a foyson], 

2 . Inherent vigour or vitality ; power, strength, 
capacity, pi. Resources. Now cnicdy Sc* 
a X300 Cursor M. Zji6 (Cott.) Gains him his fas had na 
fusun, Jbtf 13499 (Gptt.) He blJscid slben ke fisses tuine, 
And f ett his fuisum paim widine. ? a 1400 A rthur 476 He, 
for alle hys greie Renoun, AjcnstArthour hadde no fusoun. 
fxsso Bale A”. Johatt (Camden) 77, I wyll gyve Kynge 
lonan thys poj’son, So mak>Tige hym sure that he shall never 
have foyson. a 1592 H. Smith Serni.{;tZ(>€\ If. 1x4 Such 
a foison hath your alms that . , it increases, like the widows 
meal. X605 Shaks. Mach. jv. iii. 88 Scotland Imlh Foysons 
to fill vp your will^ Of your meere Owne. x8o8 Jamieson, 
Foison 2, PltlL ability; used to express .. bodily strength, 
1825 /bid., ‘He has nae foison in him'; he has no under- 
standing, or mental energy’. Loth. 

b. Nourishing power; hence, nourishment, lit. 
and fiy^. Now dial, and Sc. 

CT430 I.VDG, in Lay Folks Mass-bk. (1879) Notes 36S Quat 
man here messe or he dyne.. Hys mete xal han more 
lysoun. x6o7Walk]ncton Opt. Glasse L B 3 b, Them two .are 
poj’sontomen thoughfoisontobirdes. Jbid.,y. Fxa, Like 
the foieson qroile of the lam^e, wherewith it continewesburn- 
ing. /bid. xii. K 4 a, The foison of our best yjhant.isies. 1624 
GrKF<’i*/<»w/^,S‘n/trrv. 41 The Liturgic..is but dry meat, 
.ind Imth no foison in it. 167^ Rav .S’. 4 E. C. Jf'ords 66 
Foison or /'{son, the natural juice or moisture of the Grass 
or other herbs. 1787 Grose Proz'. Gloss. Suppl., Foison 
or Ficon, a 1825 I’obby Foe. E. Anglia, 5,v., There is no 
foison in this hay. 1825 Jasiieson s.v., ‘Ye’ll tak a* the 
firrcn out o t [meat].’ 

Poison (foi'zn), V. Obs. esc. arch. [ad. OP'r. 
fcisoimcr^i. foison*. sceprcc.] irans. a. To supply 
plentifully, b. To nourish. 

X393 Cower Coup, Ilf. 341 Where all good him V’as 
foUoned. f 1485 V>ighy Myst, 11. 513 Yt fedyth and foy- 
sonnes. iBjt Ii. Arnold A/. IVorld 190 Earth To’fiU and 
foi«>n >Nilh His Father's will. 

+ Forsonable, (J. Ohs. [f. Foison or r.] 
Capable of yicltiinj; a crop, prodnetive. 

,613 F, KoiiABT, Rrv. Gcsfel 91 A ground which ,, was 
vtterfy sTiprofilable, nor could l>c made foysonablc without 
great expence, 1627 (^ec BATiLrJio'in 

Poisonlcss (forz'nU^), a. Chiefly Sc. Also 
llson-, flBliion-, llsaen-, fl2(z)on-, fiiBion-, fiish- 
lonlcss. [f. Foison* sh. + -lesh.] Wauling sub- 
stance, strength, or ‘sup'; weak, incficctivc, both 
in a material nnd immaterial sense. Of gra^s: 
AVanting in sncculcnce or nourishing properties. 

1721 Kr u.Y.S'c./’n-r*. to* Fair Folk i^ ay Fisonlc*^^ a 1296 
Burns • The l^euX's d.xng err rty Daddie*, An‘ he i\ i>ut 
a fiUiionlr'.A carlie. ciBx? Hoco Tales 4 AT- L 33S Old 
rusty and firenltsA ST^ord. 1824 Scott St. Bonan s xxxli, 
And puir thin fmionfei^ >kink it w.'il* Capcvle Misc. 
(tf-j?) IV. 3 Our >*co* BiogTuphit«,how ftiff-starchtd, foison- 


less, hollow. 1864 Aihcnoeutn No. 1921. 234/2 The fusion* 
less bog hay. 1870 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept, x x These fusionless 
idlers who never derange themselves for anynhing. x^ 
R. F. D. Palcravd in En^/. Hist. Rev. Ort. 745.Th« wild- 
fire ’ proved a very* imenless mixture. 

'kToi'senouS, a. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.]. Full of energy; fruitful. 

1570 Levins Manip. 226 Foysonouse, /occundtis. rfioa 
Warner Alb. Eng.^ xiii. Lxxviii. (1612) 324 Union, in breefe, 
is fo}’sonou£^ and dlscorde works decay. 

t^oist, fust, Obs. Forms: 5-7 fuste, 
(6 fuyst), 6-7 foiste, foyst(e, 6-8, 9 Hist, foisfc, 
(7 foise). [a. OF.fusU^ ad, \K.ftisia fem. origin- 
ally log, piece of timber, f. l^.fusiis cudgel.] 

1 . A light galley; a vessel propelled both by sails 
and oars. Cf. Felucca. 

1485 Caxton Paris 4 F, 80 By* adventure they fonde 
a fuste. 1558-80 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. x. 1. 170, Wee 
were set vpou' by fiue foystes of Pirates. 1603 Knolles 
f/ist. Turks (1621) 430 Pecces of great ordinance placed 
in fusts and ealltes. 1777 Hoole Comenius' Vis, IVor/d 
(ed. 12) 1 IX A ship furnished with oars is a barge, or a foyst. 

*569 Shippe 0/ Safegarde (N.) Nor taking heede his 
fleshly foyst to guide, a 1625 Fletcher Wotttan's Prize 
11. vi, This Pinck, this painted Foyst, this Cockle-boat. 

2 . A barge, a small boat used on the river. 

*533 Wriothesley Chrent. (1875) I. 18 A barge .. rytehlie 
behanged with death of golde and a foysle to wayte on her. 
z6t6 B. JoNSoN Epigr cx.vxHL Vcy. 100 That is when it is 
the Lord Maiors folst.^ 

Poist^ sbi* fa. OF. fust (mod.F. fPC) cask, 
primarily log, tree-trunk:— cudgel.] 
f 1 . A cask for wine; in phrase to savour of the 
foist*, to be ‘fusty’. Obs. 

^ *533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. Rf. Aurel. {1546) Q b, Good 
wyne sometyme sauoureth of the foy’st. 

2 . Hence, Fnstiness. {f.fust (Cotgr.).] 

18x9 Rees Cycl., Foist, used to signify a musty sort 
of smell among hay, straw, grain, and other farm products. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Foist, the mildew'd scent of a cellar. 
Poist) sh."^ Obs. exc. dial, fdial. var. of Fjst 
sb.^l a. =Fist sbi~ X. b. dial* =Fist sb.'^ 2. 
C. Comb.^fst-ball* 

*593 Nashe Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) II. 204 A fatall 
foyst. 2640 [see Fist sb.- 4]. a fjoo B. E. Did. Cant. Crozo, 
Foyst,. :s close strong Stink, without Noise or Report. 1847 
Hai.liwell, Foist, a toad-stool, Sisjfblk. 

+ Poist, sb.^ Obs. [f. Foist z/.i] 

1 . A cheat, a rogue ; a pick-pocket, 

XS9X Greene Disc. Coosnage Pref. 3 The Foist, the picke- 
pockets (sir reuerence, I meane). x6xx Middleton & Dek- 
KER Roaring Girle v. M.'s Wks. (Bullen) IV. 134 Mol. This 
braue fellow is no belter then a foyst. Omnes. Foyst, 
what’s that? Mot. A..picke-pocket. 1659 Lady Alimony 
V. ill, You shall play no more the sharking foist with me. 
a 2700 B. E. Did, Cant* Crew, Foyst, a Cheat or Rogue. 

2 . A piece of roguery, trick. 

x6os B, JONSON Voipone ill. ix, Put not your foist’s 'vpon 
me, I shall sent *hem. 1641 ‘Smcctymnvus’ Vind, Ausw. 
vi. 83 Which if you cal! a foyst, al! your owne side are 
guilty as our selves. 1654 R. Vxlvain Theorem. Theol. 
iii. 1 15 What fine foists and brazen bolts are thes to bolster 
a bad caus ? 1677 in Coles Eng.^Lat. Did. 

3 . Something foisted in. 

a 1734 'tdoseea Exam. IH. vi. § lor (1740) 493 The Author 
gives the following Speech of May 28, by way of Foist in the 
Place of that before oF the 23** of May, 

Poist, sb.ii rare, [f. next.] A fogy. 

i^zo Bl^kivood's Ring, VJII. 105 Thereins were continu- 
ally slipping out of the fingers of the ancient foists the old 
drivers of the periodical Heavies *J. 

Poist (foist), a. dial. [?f. Foist j^. 2] Fusty. 
1691 Ray N. C. Words, Foist, Fusty. lyzi-oz in Bailey. 
1842^ Johnson FarmeVs Eneycl., Foist or roust, a pro- 
vincial word signifying mouldy or rusty, x868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Foist, /oisty. 

Poist (foist), v.^ [prob. ad. Du. dial, vnisten to 
take in the hand, f.w/rVfist ; cf. Ger.dinl.yftVrrfr/r. 

Tlie Du, word now means to play al a game in which one 
player holds some coins in his band, and the others guess at 
their number (Prof. Gallcc).! 

i fl. trans, {Dicing). To palm (a ‘flat’ or false 
die) so as to ^ able to introduce it when required. 
Also intr. to cheat by this means (in quot. 1545 
app. used loosely). To foist in : to introduce (the 
flat) surreptitiously when palmed. Ohs. 

*545 A^ham Toxofh. (Arb.> 54 If they be trew disc, what 
shyfte wil they make to set the one of them with slyding, 
with cogging, u-jih foysting, with coytinge, as they call G. 
ei$io Dice-Play Cjb, R. What shift haue they to bring 
the flat in <R: out 7^ M, A ioly fine shiftc, y* properly is 
called fo>*5.tiog, ft it is a sleight to cary casely within 
the hand as often as the foister list. So y‘ when cither 
he or his partencr shall cast y dice, the flat comes not 
abrod til he haue made a great uandc, and won as much as 
him list. /bid. Cij, If. .this young schollcrhaue not so redy 
. .an eye, to deseme the flat at eucry time that hec is foj*s!ed 
*.5®5 Hahoing in Jewel W/nf. (1611) 127 Through 
Foisting^ and Cogging their Die, and other fal'^e play. 
t 2 . in/r. To practise rocucry, to cheat. Ohs. 
Cf. Coor .3 

15^ K. Wilson Thrrc Ladies Lond. t.AUjh, 'nioudoesi 
nodungbuicog.lic.andfoislwiihhypocrisle. i6xt Middle- 
TON fi, Dr.KKf.R Rntring Gir/v.i. al.’s Wks. iBullcnl IV, 

*31 A plckf^kct; allliii train slodylhc figging b\v, that's 
to cutting of purses and firisting. 

+ b. trans. To cheat (n person) out cf. Obs. Cf. 
Cor, 3 b. 

1622 F LETctifR Sra Voy, 1. iii. If I be foysied and jeer’d 
out cf my goods 1 


POISTEK. 


f 3 . To put fortb or allege fraudulently. Ohs 
Cf. Cog t'. 6. 

a 1640 W. Fenner Sacrif. Faith/. (1648) 35 Men must 
take heed that they foj’St not the name of Christ : that they 
foyst not a- ticket to say that Christ sent them, xfos 
Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1, 450 Some,, by foisting 
acounterfeit donation of Constantine. .ad\-anced themselves 
b. To introduce surreptitiously or umvarraDt- 
ably into ; also with in adv. 

X553-87 Foxe A. d' M, (1596) 776/2 Unlesse .. by some 
fraudulent misdealing of mine enemies, there be any thing 
foysted into them. 1570 T. Norton tr. Nozvels Cateth. 
(1853) X73 They desire to shift and foist in the Bishop 
of Rome to be head of the church in earth, in the stead 
of Christ. 1641 Shute Sarah Afixe-ar (1649) 76 A rude .. 
familiarity. .with the name of God (foisting it up and down 
in common communication ^and oathes). x5^ W. Row 
Contin. BLxiPs A utobiog. xii. (1848) 372 A general and am. 

i_; 1 a 


by - . 

27s The., interpolations .. supposed to be foisted into the 
Odyssey. x86i Beresf, Hope Ettg. Caihedr. i<^tkC. 73 The 
zeal of San Carlo Borromeo has foisted in subsidiary altars, 
to the detriment of the mnd simplicity of its first plan. 
18S9 Jessopp Coming of Friars iii. 156 [He] was eventually 
foisted into the see of Durham. 

c. To palm or put off ; to fasten or fix stealthily 
or tinwarrantably on or upon ; occas. to father (a 
composition) upon ; rarely >vith off. 

x59g Marston 5 co. Villanie 1. iii. 182 When Tehran Brags 
that hee foysts his rotten Curteran Vpon his neire.- 1633 
hlASSiKGER Guardian ni. vi, Am I grown So weak .. that 
these gross tricks May be foisted on me 7 x64x Miltos 
Prel. Episc. (xBsx) 79 The unskilfull fraud of him that 
foisted this Epistle upon Ignatius, 1772-84 Cook IVr. 
(1790) VI. 1971 The ignorant assertions foisted on the public 
by editors. 1841 S. Warren Ten TJums. a Year III. L iS 
To attempt to foist himself upon a borough with which he 
had no connexion. 18^9 C. Bronte Skirl^l. rit. 157 Each 
lady-contributor takes it in her turn., to foist off its contents 
on a shrinking male public. 1879 SKLKParis herself again 
(18S0) II. iii. 34 You have inferior articles foisted on j*ou 
while being charged for the best. 

t d. To remove surreptitiously out of. Ohsr^ 

1658 Braaihall Consecr. Bps. 163 There is rather some* 
thing foisted out of the former Edition, then foisted in. ^ 

+ 4 . To put (a person) off 7 vith something inferior. 

1602 Life T, Cronnvell i. iii. 85 Where he had wnt to 

give a thousand crowns Doth he now foist me with a 
portague ! * 

t6. intr. iox reft. To intrude oneself */;/<?. ^YtUl 
axvay \ To slip off, vanish. Obs, 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Coinmzv* (1878) 66 These Ug no 
place, nor foist into office, but if it come, they vnwUingly 
hold it. 1664 Cotton Scamon. i. (1776) s^But she vias 
gone for when she list, She foist away could in a ^hst. 

6. intr* slang* (See quot.), 

1585 Fleetwood in Ellis Orig* Lett. Ser. t II. 303 Nofo 
that Jfoyste is to cutt a pockett, nyppe is to cutt a purse, Irjl 
is to robbe a shoppe, 1785 Grose Diet, Vulg* Ten/He, 
Foyst, to pick a pocket 

Hence Poi'sted ppl* a*; Foi'sting vbl. sb, and 
ppl. a. 

1586 Neuto.n tr, Dammis Dite/lay vi, As many foystir!? 

coseners . . use to do. 1587 Goldino De piomay xxiv. w 
If it be possible fora booke to bee preserued from lahh 
fying and foisting what booke shal yt be but the Bybfe. 
x6ix Speed Hist* Gt. Brit. ix. xv. | 2X This foisted and 
falsely termed fundamental! la^Y Salique. 2628 R. b* 
CouftierScrtglelvu], Thou cogging Base f(;>>’sting Law)”<r. 
1631 IX.305 You well enough perceive hcrf^unji 

and her flatteries. Z64Z Vind.Smectymnuusv.yo'lMW'S 

foysting in of a Parenthesis, a 1687 Cotton Pad* uXs. 
(1765) 18 Make no more such Foisting here. 

Poist (foist), v.^ Obs, exc. dial. See also FfsT 
V. [f. Foist j^.-] inlr. To smell or grow 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. cxix. 735 And what be- 
comes of the Come in the meancwhyle? It 
rotteth. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) X03 Come •• 
will foj’st with lyinge long in the garner. 1869 Lensdax 
Gloss., Foist, to smell fusty. 

Hence Foi'sted ppl. a., musty. 

x688 R.HoUiic Armoury wx.yiTl 2 Musty, Fusty. 

Puft Corn. 1720 Strype Stozvs Surv. (1754! H* '* *** 
289/2 They brewed foisted Beer and corrupt B«r 
X876 Whitby Gloss., Foisted , .xoaxsXy, as a mouldy 

■froist, v.^ Obs. [van of Fisr v.^ ifdr. 
break wind silently. , . 

*594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 18 If at anie time hec „ 
foyst. 1604 Dekker Honest Whore 1. ix. Wks. 1S73 H* . 
Spume your hounds when they foiste. 2694 hrgukit^i 
II. XV, 102 [cd. x6s 3 has^rA .... 

Hence PoPsting ppt. a,, usually in foistnip, cm, 
hoimd, etc.; cf. Fisti.ng ///. a.; also rol’stefi 
one who foists. 


puppies, 

HI. Dram. Wks. 1873 I r, 395 xj 
pels? 1674 N. Cox Genti. Recreat. i- (1677) » 1 ’ 
.Miege, Fmrrfr, a foister, or a fizzicr. , 

t Poister (foi*stoj). Ohs. [f. Foibt v.^ + -Jin j.j 
One who foists, in senses of the vb. fl. Ooc uho 
‘foists’ dice. b. One who intcr|)olatcs sportous 
words or passages, etc. c. A cheat, shaq^r. 

A pickpocket. . . 

CX550 [«er Foist ?'.* zj. 2566 T. SrAi'LETON 
fezixt IV, 36 A Forger, a Foj*atcr or a Co;:ger. spS L* 
U'OOD in Lllii Orig. I.ett. Scr. u li. 298 A ^ *',j 

-. Noia that a ftoiitcr i< a Pickpockcit- x6io ijP** d 
Camden's Brit, I. xo Some crafiic foister and 
ceiver, 1823 /.eigh's Nrzu /'ict. Lord. 104 Hit paJ.-ac* -7 
was rewarded by styling him a nypi^** ^ foyjttr. 



FOISTY. 


FOLD. 


Toisty (foi'sti), a. See also Fustt. [f. Foist 
+ Fusty, musty, mouldy. /iV. and_/%. 

1519 Horman 151 b, Lest suche placis waxe filthy 

and foysty. 1566 Drant Horace's Sat. iv. H, As if . . 
thou shouldst . . sauce thy meate with foystie oyles. 1619 
Favour Anti^. Tri. over Novelty xiii. 334 The foisty and 
fenowed Festiuall. 1669 Worlidge Syst. A^ric. (1681) 285 
Thrash not Wheat to keep untill March, lest it prove foisty, 
c 1750 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Misc. IVks. (1812) 19 Well 
bon wen had enough o this foisty matter ; lets tawk o’ 
summot elze. 1859 H. T. Ellis tiong Kong to Manilla 
219 jPure IndianSj and pure Chinese (if such a term can^ be 
applied to so ‘foisty’ a race as the latter). 1876 Whitby 
Gloss, s. V., ‘ As foisty as an old York church.’ 

Hence roi’sty v. intr,, to become foisty or musty ; 
implied in Poi'stied pj)l. a. Poi'stiness, the 
quality or condition of being foisty. 

1572 Huloet, Foistied, mustied or vinoed, mucidtis. 1576 
Baker Jewell of Health 38 Least . . there may remayne 
some smatch of rottennesse or foystynes in the lycour dys- 
tilled. 1S9S Lupton Thotts. Notable Tk. ir. 36 So the Wyne 
wyll be preserued from foystines and euyll sauor. 

fForterer, Obs. [eixon. f.yiztV^r^r, Faitour.] 
[1528 Roy Rede nte (Arb.) 55 Thou makest hym then a 
trayter? I reckon hym a faJce fayterer.J 1616 Bullokar, 
Foiterers, vagabonds. 1623 Cockeram 11, A Vagabond, 
foyierer. 1677 in Coles. 1848 in Wharton Z-atw 
. Fok, Fok(k)e, obs. forms of Folk, 

+ Po’kel, Obs. rare. paltered form of 
Faken; or perh. miswritten for fekel^ Fickle.] 
Treacherous. (In quots. absol. and quasi-c^z/.) 

a 1275 Prov. JElJred 255 in O. E. Misc. 119 Ofte mon on 
faire fokel chesed. Ibid, 349 in O. E, Misc. 123 Seiet him 
faire bt.foren, fokel at henden. 

fPO’ken, V. [(. foken, Faken sb. \ cf. OHG. 
feihndn.'] intr. To play false. 

a 1275 Prov. rElfrcd 485 in O. E. MUc. 132 For ofte 
sibbie men foken hem bitwenen. 

I’d, obs. form of Fool, Full. 
t Tolaljility. Obs. rare-', [f. /a/ F ool; see 
-ABLE and -ITY.] Folly. 

rt i52p Skelton A^st. ven. Tongues viit. 10 Ye are so full 
of vertibilite, And of frenetyke folabtlite. 

Folargesse, var. of Fool-largesse, Obs. 
Foloi,k, obs. form of Folk. 
t Fold, sb^ Obs, -Forms : i folds, 3-5 folde, 
(.3 south, volde, 4 foulde), 4- fold. [OE. folde 
wk.fem. = 0LG.y^>/if3, ON./o 4 f OTeut. *fotddn-, 
'foldd, prob. related to *felpu Field ri.] 

1 . a. The surface of the earth; the ground, 

b. Dry land ; the earth, as the dwelling-place of 
man. In, on, upon fold : on the earth ; often as 
a mere expletive. 

Beowulf ziyj tGr.) pa w«s winter scacen, Faj^er foldan 
bearm. cxooo Judith 281 (Gr.) He..5efeoU .. to foldan, 
eizos Lay. 1022 A 1 pe feond to-barst ar he to folde come. 
Ibid. 15730 Nat ic on folde ^Vhat•hU fader weoren. cx3*o 
Sir Tristr. 643 Formest po in fold He (etc him in pring, 
c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 422 pe kay fote on pe folde he 
be*fore sette. c x«o Will. Palerne 5382 A kastel ful nobul, 
pe fairest vpon fold. ^1400 Rowlanci 4* 0 . 418 Then sayde 
thies Damesels fre one folde. ^1x400-50 Alexander 2087 
Fey falnc to be fold many fers erlis. c 1440 Bone Flor. 342 
Many other waturs come thorow the town, That fresche are 
upon folde. CX450 Henryson Poems (1865) 24, I was 
Ane freik on fold, as fair.. as ye. ^1470 Henry Wallace 
III. 385 Felle frekis on fold war fallyl wndyr feit. 

2 . A country, district, land. 

a 1000 Csdmon's Gen. 1969 (Gr.) pa w$s guShergum be 
Jordane wera e6elland wide ;^eondsended, folde feondum. 
c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 25 Mo ferlyes on pis folde han 
fallen here oft pen in any ober pat I wot, 

3 . Comb.y as foldsitter, of the hare : one who sits 
on the ground. 

a 1325 Names Hare in Rel. Ant. I. 133 The fitelfot, the 
foldsittere. 

Fold (fo“ld), J ^.2 Forms: i faleed, falod, 
falud, 1-2 fald, -^-5 fald(e, (3 south, rold), 4-6 
fo(u)ld(e, (5 foolde), 5-6 Sc. fald, 5-9 Sc. fauld, 
9 dial, faud, fowd, fowt. [OE. falxd, falod^ 
faludj fald, str. masc., app. corresp. to MLG. 
vdlty mod.LG. fait, Du. vaalt, EFris. foil en- 
closed space, dunghill.] 

1 , A pen or enclosure for domestic animals, esp. 
sheep, 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 059 Siainilum, falaed. a 800 Corpns 
Gloss. 310 Bofellum, talud. c xooo Ags. Gosp. John x. i Se 
be ne gse 3 at bam gete into sceapa falde . . he is bcof. 
a xioo Gerefa in Anglia (1886^ IX. 260 Ge on felda, ge on 
falde. c X200 Ormin 3339 Till hirdess \>ZEtT pser pe^j b^t 
nihht Biwokenn be33re faldess. 4x1300 Cursor M. 3671 
(Colt.) Jacob went vn to be fald And broght pe bestes. 1382 
Wyclif John x. i In to the fold of the scheep. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 177 Twascheipe thai tuk besid thaim of a fauld. 
X w Fitzherb. Hush. § 6 To be set in a folde all nyghte 
without meate. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, in. 530 Oft the 
Flocks . . Nor Folds, ^ nor hospitable Harbour know. 1788 
Burns My Hoggie it. The lee-Iang night we watch’d the 
fauld, Me and my faithfu’ doggie. 1800 Wordsw, Pet Lamb 
48 Our house shall be thy fold. 

fiS'y ^ spiritual sense. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4640 In haly kirkes falde. x^x 
Barne.s Wks. (1573) 247 You come into the fold of Christ 
without him. x^8 Hall Citron., Edw. IV (an. 14) 232 To 
kepe the wolfe from the folde, that is the Frenche kynge 
from your Castels and dominions. 1821 Shelley Death 
NaPoleon 5 The last of the flock of the starry fold. x868 G. 
Duff Pol. Surv. 182 AUhoueh South America is nominally 
VOL. IV. 
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Catholic, there are few parts of the fold which give more’ 
anxiety at Rome. 

c. The sheep contained in a fold. Also f the 
movable fold, and the sheep penned in it. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 219 To run the Fold 
over It, and well settle it. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past, vii, 73 
The bleating Fold. 1742 Collins Eclog. in. 14 Till late 
at silent eve she penn’d the fold. 

d. trails/. An enclosure of any kind ; a dwelling, 
t In fere and fold : in prison together. 

C1435 Torr. Portugal 309 In a dongon .. Fowyre good 
erylles sonnys.. Ys fet in fere and fold. XS13 Douglas 
AEneis ix. x. x8 Inclositt amyd ane fald of stakis. 1552 
Huloet, Folde, orpacke, or pownde to pinne distres.s, caula. 
1847 Tennyson Princ, v. 380 Far off from men I built a fold 
for them, 

2 . An enclosed piece of ground forming part of 
a farm, •as a farm-yard. 

CX450 Henryson Poems (1865) 6 Be firth, forrest, or 
fauld. x5oo'2o Dunbar Thistle^' Rose 68 That no scbouris 
. . Effray suld flouris or fowHs on the fold. 1802 R. Ander* 
SON Cnmbcrld, Ball. 49 Auld Marget in the fauld she sits. 

b. iransf. The ‘ yard* belonging to a mill, etc. j 
a cluster of houses standing in such a yard. 

1863 Lancash. Fenis, New Shirt 3 A pretty weaver lass 
. .had taken her sewing up the ‘fowt ’. 2882 Lane. Gloss., 

Fold^ Foiod, or Fowt, a cluster of houses, 1889 Baring- 
Gould Pentiycomequicks (1890) 58 The houses in the 
‘ folds ’ were deserted. 

3 . attrib.&nd. Comb.y as fold-manure,-siahe, ~stead\ 
also fold-garth, -yard, farm-yard; fold-mucked 

a.y (ground) manured by folding sheep upon it ; 
fold-pitcher, an iron crowbar used in pitching or 
setting up hurdles; fold-shore (see quot. 1813) ; 
fold-tread z;, = Fold z;.- 2; foldwards adv., to- 
wards the fold. 

1788 W. DIarskall E. Yorksh. Gloss., *Fotdgarth, farm- 
yard. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Fattd‘garth,^^i<i\k-yca^. 1829 
Bone Manure, Rep. Doncast. Commission 5 Forty or fifty 
cart loads of “fold manure. 1641 BEsrFarnt. Bks. (Surtees) 
17 Wee can neaver gette above one Demaine-flatte *fold- 
mucked in a whole summer. 183a < 2 - Jml. Agric. \\\. 648 
Setting hurdles is most expedidouslydone by the aid of a. . 
*fold pitcher. 18x3 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 63 Fossels, or 
* Fold-shores, the stakes to which the hurdles are fastened 
with a loose twig- wreath at the top. 2878 Jackson in Wilis 
Arckoiol. Ma^. XVII. 304 The fold-snores. cx 47 S Piet. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 814 Hie Paltts, a *foldstake. 2663 
MS. Indenture (Barlby, Yorks.), 2 gardens and 2 ‘'fold- 
steads. 1854 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. n. 420 IHe] also 
‘'fold-treads his turnip-land before the seed is drilled. 2870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1 . ii. 462 Who stood awhile . . Then 
slowly gat him “foldwards, x8oo Gentl. Mag. II. 1291 He 
..had been feeding him in the “fold yard. 2839 Selby in 
Proe. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 7. 292 The . , Finch tribe . , 
found, .food. .In the stack and fold-yards. 

Fold (f^“ld), sb.^ Forms : 4-5 falde, 4-6 folde, 
4 felde, (6 folte), 6-7 foulde, 3- fold. [ME. 
fald, f. fald^en, Foi>d ; cf. MDu. voude (Du. 
vouw), OHG. fall masc. (MHG. valte, mod.Ger. 
falte fern,), Cf^.faUUr masc.,^/</rt fern. (Sw./i?//, 
D^.fold). 

OE. hz^fyld, * field'. — ^WGer. of equivalent for- 
mation, but it did not survive into ME.} 

1 . A bend or ply, such as is produced when any 
more or less flexible object is folded ; one of the 
parts, or both of them together, which are brought 
together in folding; spec, (see quot. 1882). 'hln 
early poetic use, in fold, of rich fold, is a formula 
often introduced with little meaning in descriptions 
of costly garments. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23452 (Cott.) In clething dec! o riche 
fald. <^1325 Meir. Horn. 113 Uestement of riche fold. 
<7x400 Sir Perc. 32 He gaffe his sister hym tille..With 
robes in folde, 7^x475 .Y^r. 835 Your curtaines 

of camaca, all in folde. 15x3 Douglas lEneis viii. viii. 94 
Thai byd display thair banaris out of faldis. 2689 Land, 
Gaz. No. 2470/4 Several Pieces of Quiiix and Gentish 
Hollands in the Ix>ng Fold. 1741 Chambers Cycl. s. v. 
Drapery, The folds .. should be so managed that you 
may easily perceive what it is that they cover. 28x4 Scott 
La. of Isles IV, xxvi, The monarch’s mantle too he bore, 
And drew the fold his visage o’er. 1852 Seidel Organ 36 
When blown, these bellows form two, three, or more folds. 
2874 Knight Diet. Meeh. I. 205/2 s.v. Angle-joint, g has a 
fold to each plate; the.se lock upon each other. 2882 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Folds, the draping 
produced by Pleating or Gathering at the waist of a skirt; 
or the flat plaits on any part of a skirt, bodice or sleeve, 
secured at each end to the dress to keep them in place. 

fig. 260$ Shaks. Lear i. i. 221 A thing so monstrous, to 
dismantle So many folds of fauour ! 2683 Dryden Life 
Plutarch wi The folds and doubles of Sofia’s disposition. 
2742 Young Nt. Th. iv. 733 My heart is thine ; Deep in its 
inmost folds. Live thou. 2820 Shelley Sensit. Plant 1. 31 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air The soul of her 
beauty and love lay bare. 2873 Max Muller Sc. Relig. 

X The flowing folds of language. 

b. A similar configuration in animal and veget- 
able structures. 

a 1250 Oud 4 Night. 602 A mong pQ folde of harde rinde. 
1562 Bulleym Bk. Sicke Meti soa, Masticke .. will, .not 
suffre Scamonie, to cliue to the foltes 1*579 foldes] of the 
stomacke. 1651 Life Father Sarpi 30 Those inward shuts 
or folds that are within the veines, X73i_ Arbuthnot Ali- 
ments VI. viii. 217 The inward Coat of a Lion’s Stomach has 
stronger Folds than a Human. x84x-7rT. R. Joses Anim. 
Kiugd. 522 A ibid of the alimentary canal. 1854 Owen 
Teeth in OrVs Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 283 The folds of 
enamel that penetrate the substance of the tooth. 

c. A winding or sinuosity. 


■a 1250 Gtv/ 4 Night. 696 5 if be ne con his wit alholde Ne 
fint he red in one folde. 1555 Eden Decades 178 The 
fouldes or indented places of the mountaynes. x6oi Hol- 
land Pliny II. 113 That towne. .stood as it were in a fold, 
or plait, or nouke thereof [i.e. of the gulfj. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra II. 231 The folds of the mountains. 2887 
Bowen Virg. yEneid u. 748 The winding folds of the glen. 

d. A layer or ‘thickness* (of cloth, etc.); a coat 
(of an onion). + ^Yith numerals, siitK. in pi. sense. 

1527 Andrew Brunsivyke's Distyll. Waters D j b, 
Two or ill folde of clowte wet in the same water. 2626 
Bacon Syha § 771 The Ancient ./Egyptian Mummies were 
shrowded in a Number of Folds of Linnen. 2675 Hobbes 
Odyssey (1677) 232 The fold of a dry onion. 2697 Dryden 
jEneid v. 538 With sev'n distinguish’d folds Of tough Bull 
Hides. 2804 Med. Jml. XII. 64 Wrapping up the part 
in several folds of flannel. 2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies It must be. .dried between folds of blotting paper. 

e. In a serpent’s body : A coil. 

2592 Shaks. Ven. ff Ad. 879 An adder Wreath’d vp in 
fatall folds. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 498-q Circular base of 
rising foulds, that tour'd Fould above fould a surging Maze. 
2697 Ckev-oh Manilius \. 14 Secure from meeting they’re 
distinctly roll’d, Nor leave their Seats, and pass the dreadfull 
fold [of the constellation Draco"]. 1884 W. C. Smith Kil- 
drostan 93 Serpents. .cla.sp you in their folds. 

f. A length (of string) between two bends. 

2839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 69 Each fold of string sustains 
a share of the weight 

' g. Building. (See quot.) 

2842 Gwilt Encycl. Arch. § 2172 Floors, .which are folded, 
that is when the boards are laid in divisions, whose side 
vertical joints are not continuous, but in bays of three, four, 
five, or more boards in a bay or fold. 

2 . Something that is or may be folded; a leaf of 
a book, a sheet of paper, one of the leaves of a 
folding-door. 

^ ^■1325 Shoreham 91 Ase hyt hys in holye boke I-wryten 
ine many a felde [fread fealde; the rimes are y-halde, 
tealde, ealde], 2624 Massinger Pari. Love iii. ii, As I, in 
this fold — this — receive her favours. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 
724 The dores Op'ning thir brazen foulds. 2808 J. Barlow 
Columb. 111. 683 The wide gates receive their rapid flight. 
The folds are barr’d. 
i*3. ? A wrapping, covering. Obs. 

1497 Will of Sympson (Somerset Ho.), A folde and 
a standard of Mayle. 1633 Ford Broken Heart ni. v. 
That remedy Must be a winding-sheet, a fold of lead, And 
some untrod-on corner in the earth. 

4 . The action of folding ; f a clasp or embrace. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr, <§• Cr. in. liL 22^ Weake wanton Cupid 
Shall from your necke vnloose his amorous fould. 2885 
Crane Bookbinding iv. 33 Sli)) another fold gives a ‘ 32mo *. 
6. The line or marie made by folding. 

2840 Lardker Geom. x8 Both coincide with the fold of 
the paper. 

6. The words manifold, threefold, etc. (see -fold 
have occasionally been viewed (erroneously) 
as syntactical combinations of the adjs. with the 
present sb. Hence the following uses : 

fa. Many a many times, with many repe- 
titions. Obs. 

C1400 Melayne 445 Thay caste one it full many a folde. 
CZ4Z0 Chron, Vilod. 306 And bonkede Jierfore God mony 
a Abide. 2503 Hawes Examp. Virt. Ixxxii. (Arb.) 22 Set 
with dyamondes many a fold. 

fb. By many a fold', in manifold proportion, 
many times over. So by foldes seven. Obs. 

c 2450 Mirour Satuacioun 4300 Clerere than is the sonne 
shalJe be, be faldes seven, c 2460 Towneley Myst. (Sur- 
tees) 20 More bi foldes seven then I can welle expres. 
*577 Harrison England 11. iii. (1877) 1. 73 The towne of 
Cambridge, .exceedeth that of Oxford, .by manie a fold, 

c. One portion of a ‘ manifold* thing. 

2826 E. Irving Babylon I, ii. 77 Which fourfold chain of 
evidence, upon any single fold of which I am willing [etc.]. 
2839 R. Philip Life W. Milne I. 22 It stopped his basket- 
making before he got through two folds of the * Fourfould 
State ’. 


fFold, sb.^ Obs. rare. Also foold(©. ?The 
mountain-ash (app. rendering L. omus). 

c 2420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 1021 Ook, fold, and birche. 
Ibid. ni. 770 Foolde, ashes, quynce. 

Fold (f(?“ld), Fa. i. and pa. pple. folded 
(foadded). Forms: Infin. i fealdau, Northumb. 
(30)falda, 3-5 fald(e(n, 3-6 folden, (5 -yn), 4 
felde, south, viealde, 4-6 south, volde, 5-7 fould, 
6-9 Sc. fald, fauld, 9 dial, faud, 5- fold. Pa. t. 
str. I fdold, 4-5 feid(e, 6 fald. wh. 4-5 foldid. 
(5 "Ot, -it), 6- folded. Pa. pple., str. i fealden, 
3--7 fold(e(n, (4-6 -in, -uu, -yn, 7 foulden), 3 
south, volden, 3-4 fald(e(n, (6 fauden), 5 y-falt, 
folte, (6 fait), fould. wk. 4 foldid, 6-7 foldit, 
(6 folted), 7 foulded, 4- folded. [Com.Teut. 
reduplicating strong vb. : OE- fealdan = MDu. 
voudeii (Do. vouwen), 0\iG.faldan,faltan (MHG. 
valten, Ger. falteti), ON. falda (pa. i.fdlt), Goth. 
falfan (pa. t.faifalp) OTeut. *falpan, f- *falP-j 
pre-Teut. *///-, found in Lith./le/a I plait, Gr. 5 i- 
TToAror, also Si-irAdcrioj {i-'^’-pltiyos') double; ac- 
cording to Brugmann an extended form of 
pi- (in Gr. d-TTAd-or, simple, lit. ' one-fold *) of whi^ 
another extension appears in Gr. irA/v-rn'/ 

to plait, fold. In OE. and early ME- the 
forms are those of a strong yb. ; from 15th c. on- 
wards weak forms were 

now conjugated entirely as weak ; cf. Da.JoUe.] 
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FOLDAGE. 


1. tmus. To arrange (a piece of cloth, a surface, 
etc.), so that one portion lies reversed over or 
alongside another; to double or bend over upon 
itself. Also with in, over, together. Often con- 
textually implying repeated action of this kind. 
To fold up : to close or bring into a more compact 
form by repeated folding. 

<•883 K. Alfred Boeth. xli. § 3 God scipstyra onglt mi- 
cclne wind hreose ®r ccr hit weorhe, and hat fealdan 
sest axooo Riddles xxvii. 7 (Gr.) Mec (a parchment] 
fingras feoldon. a 1250 Otvl fy Night. 1324 On ape mat a 
hoc bidtalde, An leves wenden, and eft folde. 13.. Coer 
de L. 3497 Whenne they hadde eelen, the cloth was folde. 
1480 Caxton Citron, Eng. ccxxi, 213 He opened the letter 
that he had folden afore to geder. 2535 Coverdale Ezek. 
xli. 23 Euery dore had two litle wicketies which were folden 
in one %'pon another on euerj' syde two. 1621 Ainsworth 
Annot. Peniat. Exod. xiii. 9 These foure sections.. written 
on parchment, folden up they..tyed to the forehead. 2707 
Curios, in Hush, tf Card. 87 During.. the Night, they join 
and fold in their Leaves. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 305 P9 
To open a Letter, to fold it up again. 1840 Lardner Geont. 
44 If the triangle be conceived to be folded over. 2878 
Browning Poets Croisic 41 Our Rene folds his paper. 

trnnsf. and fig. 2633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo (i6j6) 
122 When death hath foulded up thydayes, all opportunity 
is past. i6j2 Fuller Noly ff Prof. St. ii. x. 26 So hand- 
somely folding up her discourse, that his virtues are shown 
outwards, and his vices wrapped up in silence. 2677 
Crowne Desir. yerusalem i. iv. i, Every night their 
Bodies were not worn, But gently lapt and folded up 
till morn. 1820 Shellev Let. Gisborne 245 Let Ins page. , 
Fold itself up for the serener clime Of years to come. 

Prov, 2622 Malynf.s Anc. Law-Rferch. 90 Hce that 
buyeih Lawne before he can fold it, will repent before he 
hath sold it. 

b. Geol. To double up (strata). Also intr. for 
rcfl. To become doubled up. 

1857 Livingstone Trav. xxvili. 570 Making the strata fold 
over them on each side. 2872 C. King RIountnin. Sierra 
Nev. ix. 185 When the Sierra Nevada and Wahsatcli 
mountains were folded. 2885 Becker in Attter. yntl. Sc. 
Sen III. XXX. 208 Tlie result of a tendency to fold carried 
beyond the limit of elasticity of the rock 

c. To bend or turn back or down (a portion of 
something), f To fold off \ to bend back and break 
off, 

_ ex4zo Pallad. on Husb. in. 774 Or me sette him [a graft] 
in the tree The tendron and the leves of thou folde. 

d. Building, tSee quot. sv. Fold sh.'^ i g.) 

e. intr. To yield to pressure, so as to become 
folded ; to be capable of being folded. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxvii. (1495) 620 
That cassia is best that brekyth not soone but bendyth and 
foldeth. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L, 104 Having a joint in 
the middle, it folds. 

ff. trans. 'lb roll up, as a scroll. Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF Luke iv. 20 Whanne he hadde closid 
folded, or closed] the book, c 2400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 
93» A book in his honde he halt Swil>e fast, it: nareweyfalt. 
2562 Daus tr. BuUhiger on Apoe. (1573) 2S3 Heauen fled 
backe, and was folden vp lyke a scrolle. 

2. trans. To place in a spiral or sinuous form ; 
to coil, wind. Now only with const, about, round, 
or the like. Also intr. for refl, 

2579 Tomson Calvids Serni. Tim. 346/2 The deceiuers 
double and folde in themselues like serpents. cx65o Rter- 
line 1465 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 467 Beneathe the 
stones under the Mold tow dragons Lycn there fould. 
xBt6 J. Wii-SON City of Plague ii. iv, Thus I fold one arm 
Round thy blest neck. 1833 Tennyson Poems 6, I d.ire 
not fold My arms about thee. 2842 — Talking Oak 148 
When I feel about my feet The berried briony fold. 2842 
— Day-dream, Departure i, On her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold. 

f b. intr. Of a stream: To take a winding course. 
<■2420 Pallad. on Ilusb, m. 557 So that the townc >vater 
doune folde Sireghl hem amongc. 

trans. To cause to bend; hence, to throw 
dpwn, overthrow; also, to overcome. (Cf. mod. 
double up.') fig. To j)revail upon bycntre.ity. 

c 2205 Lav. 20077 Feollcn J»a uicic uoldcn to grundc. c 2330 
King of Tars iit8 The feendes slrengihc to folde. C2430 
Syr Tryam. 326 Fourti Syr Roger downc can folde. 

*1*4. To bend, bow (oneself, the body, or limbs). 
a \ysa Cursor RT. E965 jCott.) To )>c Ire sco can hir fald, 
<*13^ Sir Ferttmb, 841 Is bodi a.side he fclde. 2572 
Hanukr Chron. /rr/, (i633> 27 A red Lyon Rampant, with 
his tailc folden low.irds'his backe. ai6o5 Montgomerie 
Rfisc. Poems li. 35 Bcfoir Europe.. he his fcil did fauld. 
fis> ^ 57 ® Ixxvii, in Scot. Poems 16M C. 11 . 109 They 
..hcs vs left all foldit into cair. 

fb. intr. for ref. Of the body or limbs: To 
l>cnd, crook, double up, yield. Also, of a person : 
To bow, bend down, crouch, drop down. Obs. 

i\..flfariin£<n iv. in Ret. Ant. I. i?o Care and kunde of 
cltfc Maketh mi body fejde, Hiat y nc mai stonilc upright. 
1381 WvcLiP Matt. xvii. 24 A man cam to hym, foldid on 
knees byfore hym. seyingc. 1293 Bangl. P. PI. C. xx. i?o 
'Hie fyngres J'.ai freo f>co to folden and toclycchcn. <*2460 
Totvne/ry Rfyit.{StXTm*>)^Z My Icgys ihay fold, my fyngers 
ar chappjd. 

fS. intr. To pive way, collaiKe; to fail, falter. 

a 1250 Otvl .V Night. ^7 And fall mi coupe, a 1300 Cursor 
7434S (Cott.) In -suime nl falden dun i fell. ^ c 2315 Song 
of .^fercy 1 16 in E. E. P. (1E62) 122 Vr fcil» is ucle to 
flecciic and folde. <*1430 i/ymns I'irg. (1867) 73 My lymes 
foulden J»at wrrtn fast. 2596 SfKKsrfc Hymn JJeni’eniy 
ittautie 7, I ..feelc my wits to falle, and tonjue to fold, 
i-b. To succumb, yield ground. Ohs. 
e 1400 Rp^'land fr O. 1250 Cliarlles me thynVe that thou 
%tho!desic f.?!dc. 2535 SrrwAKT Cron. Sect. IL 84 Thir 


harbour bodeis..Docht nocht of foi^e than for to gar ws 
fald. a 1625 A. Garden Theat. Scot. Kings (Abbotsf. 
Club.) 14 Thou forced for to fald Such as debotr’d from thy 
Obedience daire. 

f c. To swen’c or turn aside (from truth, etc.), 
f 2380 Wyclif Sersn, Sel. Wks. II. 126 He shulde teche 
kes worldly men. .to drede to folde fro trcuj>e as Pilat dide. 
1450 Hcnrvson Rfor, Fab, 42 For prayer or price trow j ee 
that they wald fald. 

6 . trans. To lay (the arms, etc.) together, so as 
to overlap ; to clasp (one's hands) together. Also 
intr. for ref, 

c 2000 /Elfric Gen, xlix. 32 He feold his fet [Vulg. col- 
legit pedes snos) uppan his hedd. c 2374 Chaucer Troylus 
IV. 331 <359) With his armes foldeiL 25^ Coverdale Prov. 
vL 10 Yee. .folde thine handes together yet a Utle, that thou 
mayest slepe. 1632 Lithcow Trav.x. 205 They. , sit downe 
on the ground, foldingtheir feete vndcr them. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Rior. Suhj. 11.(2703)114 Envy, .folds itsarmsin despair. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. l. § 5 Alciphron stood.. with his 
arms folded across. 2822 Shelley Prometk. Unh. 1. 222 
My wings are folded o’er mine cars. 1849 Q Bronte 
Shirley x. 140 Her head drooped, her hands folded. 1865 
Dickens Rfut. Fr, t. ii, She folds her hands in the manner 
of a supplicating child. 

b. ) ahsol. =To fold the hands (app. given as an 
uneducated use). 

2865 Dickens hint. Fr.w. xiv,*I’d far sooner be. .tiring of 
myself out, than a-sitting folding and folding by the fire.' 
t7. To plait; to mat (hair). Obs, 

2382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 29 Thei foldynge a crowne of 
thornis. 2535 Coverdale Song Sol. vH. 5 The hayreof thj' 
heade is like the kynges purple folden vp in plates. 2555 
Eden Decades 43 Images of gossampine cotton foulded or 
wrethed. 2^63-^7 Foxe A, A/.(i596) 936/2 He remained 
so long manicled that his haire was folded togither. 
fig. To attach, plight (faith). Obs. 
c 2340 Gatv. < 5 - Gr. Knt. 1783 Bot if 5c haf a lemm.vn, 
a leuer, ])at yow lyke better, & folden fayih to }>at fre, 
festned so harde hat you lausen ne lyst. 

•j^c. intr. To be suitable or accordant. Ohs. 
c 1340 Gait}. 4- Gr. Knt. 359 Sy)>en J>is note is so nys, J>at 
no^t hit yow falles, & 1 haue frayned hit at yow f>Tst, 
foldcR hit to me. /but. 499 pe forme to J>e fynisment foldez 
ful selden. 

8 . To enclose in or as in a fold or folds ; to cover 
or wrap up ; to swathe, envelop. Now only const. 
in ; formerly const, with, and simply. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P, A 434 Knelande to grounde [hoi 
folde vp hyr face. 1:2394 P, PL Crede 126 Seynt Fraunces 
him-self schall folden the in his cope, c 2400 Lanfrane's 
Cirurg. 16S per ben manye manor causis whi hat guttis 
ben folde ivitri nerves. 2530 Comedy Beauties Women Cj, 

I thynk he be xxiiii. yeres of age, I saw hym born and holpe 
for to fold hym. 2594 Marlowx & Nasiie Dido i. ii, The 
rest, we fear, are foldea in the floods. 2697 Drvdcn ASneid 
vn. 496 With his circling volumes folds her hairs. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. 4- Card. 333 The Seed is the Plant folded 
.and >mpt up. 2854 B. Tayi.or Poems Orient, On the Sea 
(x866) 162 The mountain isles.. Folded in shadows gray. 
fig, 2590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 92/2 Folding 
their wraths in cinders of fair Troy. 2593 &iaks. Liter. 
J073, 1 will not . .fold my fault in cleanly coin’d excuses. 1649 
W. Bradford Plymouth Plant, ii. (1856) 276 These busi- 
nesses were not., well understood of a longe time, but 
foulded up in obscurUie. 1878 Gilder Poet RIaster 36 
Then must 1 . . In myself fold me. 

b. Of the surrounding medium : To serve as a 
wrapping for, poet. 

2592 SiiAKS. Ven. 4 r Ad. 822 So did the.. night, Fold in 
the obiect that did feed her sight. 2793 Southey Tri. 
Woman 389 The purple robe of stale thy form .shall fold. 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 15 Paper. .purchas’d, 
brown sugar to fold. 2830 Tennyson Dirge i, Shadows of 
the silver birk Sweep the green that folds thy grave, 
fc. Of a hostile army : To surround, beleaguer. 
C2400 Desir. 7 >u^ 21263 ?our cite is set all aboute With 
50ur fomen fuerse (bfdyn with in. 

-I'd. 'I'o wrap or entangle in a snare. Obs. 
a 2592 Greene Fr. Bacon 11630) 2 In her tresses she doth 
fold the lookes Of such as gaze vpon her golden haire. 
26x4 Raleigh Hist, World 11. § 3. 418 Those perills : within 
which they were so speedily folded vp. 

9. To clasp ifn one's arms, to cue's breast) ; to 
embrace. 

a 2300 Cursor RT. 24491 (Colt.) Quen i him had in armes 
fald. e 2400 Vwaine ff Gaw. 1425 He hir in armes hem, 
And ful fair he gan hir falde. 2593 Shaks. Rich, tf i. iii. 
54 Wc will descend and fold him m our armes. 2621 Lady 
M. Wroth Urania 353 [They] together fold in each oiheri, 
armes, fate downc, 2794 Burns Lassie ivi the Unt.tvhite 
4 »rXxiv, I’ll fauld thee to my faithfu' breast. 2822 SiiF-LLm' 
Death Napoleon 21 To my bo.som I fold All my sons when 
their knell is knollcd. 2859 Tenmson Idylls, Geraint 99 
Not to be folded more in these dear arms. 

10. Comb . : the vb. stem in comb, with a sb., in 
sense * that can or will fold * ; as fold-uel, -skirt. 
Also fold-up a., adapted to be folded-up. 

1706 PiiiLUFS icd. Kerseyk Fold-net, a .sort of Net with 
which small Birds arc taken in ihc Night. 1855 Browning 
Men iV Wom.,Sau[a\ 'llic tent was unloopcd.Ti groped my 
way on Till I felt where the foIdskirlsflyoj>en. 2894 Wilkins 
Ti. Vivian Green Bay-tree 1 * 23 T“be famous Harrow fold-up 
bed. 

Fold (ftjald), r.2 Also 5 fooldyn, 6 folde, S 
.Yr. fauld, 9 dial. faud. [fl Fou) 

1 . trans, 'fo shut up (sheep, etc.) in a fold, to 
pen ; cecas. with up*, also absol. Of hurdles: To 
scr^’c for penning. (In OE. once intr, to make or 
set up shccpfolds.) 

a xioo Cere/a in (i635> IX. 261 Faldlan, fisewerand • 

mylnc maciau. e 2440 Prortf. Parr. xiZfi r<N>!dyn, or put 


beestys in a folde, caulo. 2565 Cooper 7 y;«n«n/r s.v. ClauSc 
'To folde with hurdels. 2590 Nasuz PasottHs Apol. LDiv, 
God commaunded bi.s people to be foldea vp, and to .stand 
within the barres. 26^ Surflet Counfrie Fame i. x-Wl 
165 By folding them [goals] S’pon. .fallowes in the summer 
time. 2634 Milton Cemus 93 The star that bids the shep- 
herd fold Now the top of Heav'n doth hold. 1661 Wecster 
& Rowley Thracian Wonder 1. B iij, Let’s make haste to 
fold up our flocks. 2765 A. Dickson 'J'reat, Agric.n\.{^.n) 
380 It is a custom, in some places, to fold sheep and cattle, 
for the sake of their dung. 2822 Rogers Italy, Mimit 
Cassiuo 32 Counts, as he folds, five hundred of his sheep. 
2842 Johnson Farmers Encycl., s. v. Hurdle, A dozen and 
a half hurdles will fold 30 sheep. 28.^ Bischoff frcolleti 
Manuf. II. 137 We never fold our merino or other sheep, the 
land is loo wet. 2894 Times 6 Mar. 4/1 Flock masters are 
folding on it [r>’e] early. 

b. fg , ; esp. in spiritual sense. Cf. Feed v. 2 , 

2826 Macaulay Dies Irx 51 Fold me with the sheep that 
stand.. at thy right hand. 2872 Macduff Riem. Paime! 
xiv. 192 The Lamb.. shall.. guide them, fold them. 18S7 
Pali Mall G. 18 Oct. 1/2 These hitherto wandering sheep 
are in process of being fojded into the comprehensive 
pastures of the national religion. 

2. To place sheep in a fold or folds upon (a piece 
of ground), for the purpose of manuring it. To 
fold off*, to use (a crop) as pasture for folded 
sheep. 

2672 St. Foine Improved 3 The Men of the Vale might., 
desire that those of the Hill-country* might not Fold, or 
Dung their Ground, or Sow any Corn. 2759 tr. Duhamels 
Husb. II. i. (1762) 127 Two contiguous pieces of ground., 
had been folded. 2794 J. Bovs Agrlc. Kent 37 Theclover 
being again folded off. 2846 J. Ba.xter Lihr, Praci, 
Agric. il. 61 When his grass fields have been partially 
folded with sheep. 

Hence Po’lded ppl.a. Also rodder,, one who 
folds sheep ; a shepherd. 

1572 W. Elderton Epit. on fcivel in Farr .S'. P, Eliz. 
(1845) II. 512 Alas ! IS Juell dead, the folder of the flocke? 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Epik, From the falsers fraud hU 
folded flocke to keepe. 26W Tofsell Fourf. Beasts 
Among folded beasts. 2725 Fors Ody5s. \\. 257 Thefoldea 
flocks. 2801 J. Bree Derwent Water iii, What time the 
folder hears the mandrake’s moan. 

Fold, var. form of Foud, 

-fold, suffix (OE. feald, Northumb. fald, ME. 
fald, fold), corresponds to OFris., Q^.fald (D«. 
-voud), OHG. fait (MHG. -valt, mod.Gcr. fait), 
ON. faldr (Sw. fald, Da. fold), Goth. falps\ 
cognate with Fold v,^, and with the equivalent Gr. 
-raXros, -nXaaios, also, more remotely, with Gr. 
-n\o- in dirXiJs single, din\6s double (»»L. duplus), 
and probably with the L. {sim-, du-, iii’) pUx* 
Like the Gr. and L. equivalents, the Teut. suffix is 
appended to cardinal numerals (and adjs. me.ining 
* many’), forming adjs. of which the primarj' sense 
is ‘ folded in two, three, four, etc.,’ or * plaited of 
two, three, four, etc. strands’ (cf. 'a threefold 
cord’), but which 5 er^'e also and chiefly as arith- 
metical mnltiplicatives. The OE. forms, fa'/*, 
iwio-, tiviefeald, 'Orifeald, fyiSetfcald, which retain 
the combining form of the cardinal inherited from 
OTeut., were superseded in early ME. by new 
formations on the analogy of fivefold, etc., where 
the cardinal has the normal form. 

The adjs, were already in OE, used absol. in the neut. 
(e.g. Hrifeatd threefold, three times as much) and as advus. 
{—doubly, triply, etc.), and these uses still conlinu^ In 
OE. the adverbial notion was also expressed by plira’-C' 
like he ftfealdiim, be vianirfealdum, in hater Eng. t tf 
fii'efold, by manifold. 'The introduction of the Romanic 
synonyms double and treble or triple, to which were after- 
wards added the adapted Latin quadruple, quiniufle, etc., 
has considerably narrowed the use of the derivatives in 
fold ; indeed the latter seem to be (in many ^ 
no longer current among illiterate people. In fV‘ 1 , . • 
use the strictly multiplicative sense survives chieny m 
the adv. and quasi-sb., and with reference to somewnat 
large numbers ^‘He has repaid me tenfold*; ‘that i« a 
thous.Tndfold worse'); the adjs. express rather a plurality 
of things more or less dlffcrcnl, than mere quantiiaiiyc 
multiplication: cf. *a double chann' with ‘-t two-iola 


charm . 

In ME. a few new and tin.nnalogicnl compounds 
formed with the suffix, as thickfold { = frcqucnt, •*)/• 
double-fold ; but these did not sumve into the tnoaem 
period. ^ Of the nonce-combinations, fi?nncd by ^ 

fold to indefinite numerals, interrogatives, and the like, tn 
following quots. afford examples. ... 

i 695 ALtNCHAM Geom, Efit. 63 The quantilie of profjo ' 

tion IS more generally defined hyhoxvyiuchfoUi^N'^. 
than hy henv many times the consequent is contained in » ' 
antecedent. 2833 N. Arsott Physics (cd. 5) IE I®, 
effect was found to be several fold greater than cf , 
from the same qu.Tntityof fuel. 2879 H. Groxen /''’■»/ 
/V Pot\ II. iii. (iBSi) 115 All of the things which furni'-i 
man's subsistence h.ave the i>owcr to multiply m.any .. 

Foldable (fc-rldab’l), a. [f. I'Oi-i) r.i + 

That may be folded. ^ ... 

2893 Nat. Obserr. 13 May 645/3 All fo!c!.ible rissues-.’*' 
own their sway. , « , 

tFoldage' (f.Tu-ldfcU). Ch. [f. l 
-.vci:. Cf. I'AiJ).\aK.] 0. - FauuO'- o- 
practice of feeding sheep in movnble folds. 

1533-4 Act J5 Hen. I'ltt. c. 13 { 7 Eurdc 
which.. shal haue..lilKrtie of foldage. x6»8 CoKf. Ca i-- 
IL X. i 170 To hauc .. Frankc foldage.. a man . 

Title by s-sage. 2657 Sir H. Gpimstonk inCrvle s/ff- 
Land which was. .made good by foldage.woiher ir.ausiri--' 
means. 
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Foldage ^ (fo“-lded,:5). Her. [f. Fold ji.s or 
r/.i+-AGE.] (See quot. 1688) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. xyii. 396 Foldage when these 
kind oflLeaves have several foldings and turnings, one from 
another : as in mantles. Some call them Festune heads. 
1703 in yrnl. Derbysh. Archsol. Soc. III. 33 Runing of 
foldage in the margent of the pannels. 

Po'ld-couirse. [f. Foldj^.s + Codkse.] Land 
to which pertained the right of foldage ; the right 
itself ; hence, a sheepwalk. 

1338 Fitzherb. Jtist. Peas 127 b, Theyr owne demeane 
landes, pastures, and foldcourses. 1677 Coles, Fold course, 
as Falaa^e. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v. Faldnge, This 
Faldage in some places is call’d a Fold-course or Free-hold. 
1848 Wharton Lmo Lex,, Foldage and Foldcourse. 

Fo'ld-di:]re. Sc. [f. Fold j^.-J + Dike; prob. 
alteration of fail-dike-, see Fail si.l A wall of 
turf surrotinding a fold. 

1437 Merches of Bp. Brynnes in Cart. Aberd. F. 11 (Jam.) 
Fra that wele ascended up an aid iald dj’k to tne hill. 
1513-7S Diurnal Occurrentsiy^y^) 130 Ane narrow passage 
in lauld dykkis. 1816 Scott Old Mort. ix, One of the .. 
whig dogs shot at me from behind a fauld-dike. 

Folded (f^a’lded), ppl. a. [f. Fold v. -f -ed 
I n various senses of the vb. ; bent, closed, coiled, 
doubled, twisted. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 60 With fauldit neif. 2629 
Milton Christ's Nativ. 172 The scaly Horrour of his 
foulded tail. 2646 Buck Rick. Ill, 11. 58 Othei^vlse he 
might sit downe with folded hands. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 
331 The folded gates would bar my progress now. 1801 
Southey Thalaba iv. v, With folded arms, .he sate, 1850 
Mrs. Browning Poems II. 150 Folded eyes see brighter 
colours than the open ever do. 2855 BnowviHG Any IVifc 
viii, The book I opened keeps a folded leaf. 

./fr- *593 A. Bacon in Bacon's (1862) VIII. 245 His 
enigmatical folded writing. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. 
II. § 12. 56 An implicit and folded duty. 2707 Tate in 
Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 337 Untie your folded 
thoughts, And let them dangle loose as a bride'.s hair- 1832 
Tennyson Dr. Fair IVom. 263 The white dawn’s creeping 
beams., dissolved the mj’sterj’ Of folded sleep. 

b. Of a mantle : Arranged in folds. 

2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. v, In folded mantles, 

c. Folded angle-joint \ Folded table, 

? a table with flaps. 

2304 Bury Wills (Camden) 201 The hall tabyll and 
trystells in the hall, parlurrA and chamburs, except fait 
tabells. 2554 Ibid. 146 A goblet ..and a folted table wt 
iron. 2874 Knight Diet, Mech. I, 105/1, h is a riveted 
^oint, one plate being bent to lap upon the other. This 
joint is called the folded angle. 

Hence ro'ldedly adv.^ in a folded manner, 

16x3 Chapman Mashe Inns of Court Plays 2873 III. 94 
A pentacle of siluered stufTe about her shoulders, hanging 
foldedly downe both before and behind. 

Folden (fpiidden), ppl. a. Ohs. exc. arch, [str, 
pa. pple. of Fold = Folded. 

2435 Wisyn Fire of Lozfe 74 Bolnyd with foldyn Argu. 
mentis. 25x2 Nottingham Rec. 111 . 1x4 Unam tabulam 
vocatam ‘ a folden horde ’ cum tribus foliis. 2523 Douglas 
jEneis x, i. xi The faldin ^ettis baith vp warplt brayd. 2572 
Wills ^ Inv. N. C, (Surtees 1835) I. 348 One lyttle fauden 
table. 2612 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. iv. i. §.18, 138/2 
Foulden wreathes of fine linnen. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's roy, 
Lmant liv. 211 A wooden Chest of Drawers, which opens 
with Folden Doors. 2857 BlacJnv. Mag. LXXXI. 337 He 
sang, and drew . . Angels down, on folden wings. 

Folder (fiJu-Idsi), sh. [f. Fold t/.i + -erI.] 

One who or that which folds, 

a. geji. Also folder up. 

1552 Huloet, Folder, r/tgaior, Folder vp of clothes or 

f armentes, vcstipiicus. 2837 Ht. Martineau /Ixwrr. 

II. 148 Women are employed .. as compositors, as well as 
folders and stitchers. iMs Crane Bookbinding iv. 30 With 
. . the * head ’ on top of the pages farthest from the folder. 
2892 Econ. yml. 1 . 641 Folders up : Men, ■s^s, sd. j Women, 
loj. gd. 

b. An instrument for folding paper, etc. 

2846 in Worcester. 2886 N. V. Herald 27 Oct. 6/3 The 
press is a new Hoe perfecting machine, with a folder 
attached. 

c. (See quot. 1867.) d. (See quot. 1874.) e. 
U.S. A sheet or leaf (e.g, a map or time-table) 
which can be folded up. f. (See quot. 1884.) g. 
An insect that folds leaves, a leaf-folder. {Cent. 
Diet.') 

2867 Smyth Sailor^s Word-bk., Folder, the movable sight 
of a fire-arm. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 899 Folder . . 2. 
a form of spectacles in which the lenses fold together for the 
pocket. 1884 Ibid. IV. 353 Folder Metal Working), 

a machine for turning locks or tapping edges of cans. 2889 
Scrihicf^s Mag. Aug. 219/r The time table sheets or folders, 
which every company must keep on hand at its stations, 
f l*0’lder, 7 ^. Obs.~^ [variant form of Falter 7^.] 
1617 Markham Caval. vn. xlix. 67 The Horsse wil in his 
going reele and folder. 

Folderol, v. : see Falderal v. Hence Fob 
de-rolling vbl. sb. 

«i847 Eliza Cook Hap^ Mind rough native 

harp Strikes up With English fol-de-rolling, 

t Fold-gabel. Obs. rare. [f. Fold 4. 
Gabel tax.] Rent paid for a fold. 

2384-5 Abingdon Acc. (1892) 143 Of faldgabul nothing, 
because no fold. 

Folding (fpa-ldiq),z; 3 /.jAl [f.FoLDz/.l + -iNQl.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Fold in its various senses ; 
a doubling together, rolling up, etc. ; the result of 
such action, spec, (see quot. 1874). 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiii. 632 Lo l.quhat falding in fortoune 


is. c 1440 Pt'otnp. Parv. 268/2 Foldynge of clohys . . pli- 
cacio. 2560 Bible (Genev.) Prozr. vi. 20 A little folding of 
the handes to sleepe. 2562 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiii. 
(*p 34 ) 44 With such folding and crooked' winding these 
slippery snakes doe slide away. 2642 Jer. Taylor Episc. 
(1647) 98 To summe up this digest of their acts and ordina- 
tions in those generall foldings us’d by the Fathers. 2671 
Grew Anat. Plants \. iv. § 17 (2682) 32 According to the 
Form and Foulding of cver>» Leaf, .is its protection order’d. 

FrattdsRomisk Monks Of a Candid 
and Open Spirit, without any foldings or deceit. 1722 Bud- 
cell No. 539 B 2 The many Foldings.. and Doublings 
which I make. 2789 G. White Selbome in. 7 The curious 
foldings of the suture the one into the other. 2874 Knight 
Diet, Mech. I. 899 Folding, the process by which printed 
sheets are so doubled up as to bring the pages into con- 
secutiveness for gathering and binding. 

+ b. A clasping, an embrace, lit. andy^. Ohs. 

2685 Earl Halifax Death Chas. // Wks. (1715) 5 When 
round his Trunk the Vine Does in soft Wreaths and amor- 
ous Foldings twine. 2723 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 
381 The gentle foldings of my Love. 2782 Emma Corbett 
II. 172 Replace brother in the embraces of brother, and 
friend in the foldings of friend. 

c. Geol. The doubling up of strata; the result 
of this. 

2849 Murchison Siluria viii. 154 Illustrating the foldings 
.. of the Silurian series. 2884 Geikie in Nature 13 Nov. 
30/1 The general trend of all these foldings and ruptures is 
from north-north-east to south-south-west. 

2 . quasi-rw/irn and concr» 

a. The point or region of folding; the bend or 
depression of a limb; a sinuous part or curve of a 
range of hills, the winding of a valley. Cf. Fold 
sb,^ I c. 

CX400 Lauf rands Cirurg. 109 A smal seem in foldynge of 
he forheed. Ibid. 159 In h® foldynge of he myddil of pe arm, 
2828 Shelley Let. to Mrs. Skeltey 20 Aug., The foldings 
of the Vale of Arno. 1886 T. Westwood Quest of the 
Sartcgi'call, From the far folding of the hills. 

b, A fold of a garment, etc., of flesh, skin, etc. ; 

i'a lock or plait of hair; the leaves of a 

folding-door; also, i’a coil or wreath of flame. 

2552 Huloet, Folding of a womans heere, irica. 2558 
Phaer Mneid iii. 584 With., flames in foldings round. 
160^ Knolles Hist. Turks (2638) 37 Many pleits and 
foldings. 2669 W. Simpson Hydrcl. Chym. 347 The tunicles 
and fouldings of the Stomach. 2756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
'2760) II. 256 (This door) is made of brass, with two fold- 
ings. 1808 Scott Marm. iii. xxvH, The foldings of his 
mantle green. x8o8 Barlow Columb. m. 370 The lightning’s 
glancing fires. . Bend their long forky foldings o’er the world. 

trausf. zxyA fig. 2729 Young Revenge iv, i. Deep in the 
secret foldings of my heart. She liv’d. 2853 Talfourd 
Castilian iii. ii, The parted foldings of the mist. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.) as folding-machine) -place, 

-room*, folding-stick {Bookbinding) b. 

i8s8SimmondsZ)/V/, Trade, * Folding-machine, a machine 
which delivers newspapers or printed book-work folded, 
2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 900 Folding-machine . . 

2 (Metal.), one which bends pans and tin-ware to form. 2884 
Ibid. IV. 353 Folding (Printing), a folder attached 

to a perfecting printing machine. (Bookbinding), a machine 
for folding sheets, signatures or quires. 2715 Desaculicrs 
Fires Impr. x6o The prick’d Lines represent the *folding 
Places where the Plates must be bent. 2892 Pall Mall G. 
23 Mar, 4/2 The *folding'room in a sub-basement of the 
south wing, x88o Zaehnsdorp Bookbinding 1 Holding a 
■*folding-stick in the right hand. 

Folding* (fpu’Idig), vbl, sb.^ [f. Fold v.-"] 

1 , The action of folding sheep; an instance of 
this. Also concr. Manure dropped in the fold. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 168/2 Foldynge or puttynge in felde 
incaulatio. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 599 We see againe that 
Foldings of Sheepe helpe Ground, .by their Compost. 1794 
Burns Hark / the Mavis, Then a faulding let us gang. 2855 
Browning Love among the ^wi«rv, The quiet -coloured eve 
Smiles to leave To their folding, all our many-tinkling fleece. 

2 . attnb. and Comb,, as folding-hour, -time ; also 
folding-slap (.Sr.), the gate of the fold ; folding- 
star, a star rising at folding-time, an evening-star, 

2803 Leyden Scenes of Inf, i, 291 When evening brings 
the merrj’ ^folding hours. 1786 Burns And Maun I still. 
The sheep-herd sleeks his *faulding slap, 1746-7 Collins 
Ode to Evening Poems (2771) 72 When thy *foIding-star 
arising shows His paly circlet, 2822 Shelley / fp/Azr 221 
The powers of earth and air Fled from the folding star of 
Bethlehem. 2876 Whitby Gloss,, *Fauding-iime, the time 
when the cattle are housed or folded. 

Folding (fra'ldig), a. [f. Fold -1- -ing -.] 

1 . That lolds ; that is or can be folded. 

x6xx Bible i Kingsy’x. 34 The two leaues of the one doore 
were folding. 2701 Rowe Amb, SteP-Moth. iii. ii. 1178 
The circle of my folding arms. 2863 T, Wright in Macm, 
Mag, Jan. 173 Written on folding sheets of vellum. 1872 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv, 307 Round them a folding robe 
their weak limbs aguish hiding. 

2. esp. in the names of various articles of furniture, 
appliances, etc. as folding-bed, -board, -boat, -chair, 
-chase, -joint, -net, -screen, -spoon, -stool, -table. 
Often hyphened. Also Folding-door. 

2772 Smollett Humphry Clinker, Wks. 1806 VI. ^179 
When the *folding-bed is down, there is just room sufficient 
to pass between it and the fire. 1422-3 Abingdon Acc. (1892) 
98 In Aula: j tabula vocata *voldyngbord. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1 . 899 * Folding-boat, one whose frame is collaps- 
ible for compact stowage, 2677 Govt. Venice 3x6 Ihe 
Parasol, the •Folding-Chair, the Cushions. 2884 F. M. 
Crawford Rom. Singer 1 . 24 They bring strange little fold- 
ing chairs. 2875 Southward Diet. Typogr., ^Folding 
chases, two or more chases, constructed in such a manner 
that when laid together they form one large chase. 2842 
Gwilt Encycl. Arch. Gloss., ^Folding Joint, a joint made 


hke a rule-joini or the joint of a hinge. 2874 Knight Diet. 
Mech.l. 900 * Folding-net, a bird-net shutting upon its prey. 
2858 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, * Folding-screen, an upright 
portable screen, in several leaves or parts, which shuts up. 
2480 Will Don (Somerset Ho.', A ^folding spone of siluer. 
1340 Ayenb. 239 Ane *uyealdinae .stole. 2705 Hickerincill 
Priest-cr. 11. iii. 29 One of them, .flung a little folding Stool, 
whereon she sat, at the Dean’s Head. 2502 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 93 The beste ‘faldyng table. 2532 Inv, in Noakes 
Wore. Mon. ij- Cathedr.(iB66) 157 A voldyng table w’ith two 
leves. 

Folding doo*r- [f. Folding ppl. o.-f Door.] 
A door consisting of two parts hung on opposite 
jambs, so that their edges come into contact when 
the door is closed. Now usually pi. in same 
sense. 


In the mod. sense of the adj. the name is more appropriate 
when, as is often the case, each of the parts of the door con- 
sists of two or more leaves, hinged so as to fold up when 
the door is open, ^ ‘ Folding doors ’ are often used to form 
a removable partition between two adjacent rooms ; hence 
the term is sometimes loosely applied to a partition used for 
the same purpose, but opened by lateral sliding of its parts. 

x6ix CoTGR, s.v. Batant, A foulding, or two leaned doore. 
1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. I. 102 In one 
of the Folding-doors is usually a Wicket. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLIFFE Myst. Udolpho xix, Through a folding-door she 
passed from the great hall to the ramparts. 1829 Univer- 
sity Instr. in Willis & Clark Cambridge^ (1886) III. 103 
The four Schools, .are. .to communicate with each other . . 
by large_ double folding doors, 2838 Lytton Calderon i, 
The folding-doors were thrown open. 2882 Ouida Maremma 
I. 225 A double or, as it is commonly termed, folding-door. 
So Poldincr gates. 

2824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xt, ‘ They rode . . through the 
muckle faulding yetts.’ 1870 Bryant I. xii. 397 The 
beams that strengthened the tall folding-gates. 

Foldless (l^u-ldles), <z.l [f. Fold sb.- -l- -less.] 
Having no fold or pen. 

2822 Martyr of Antioch 2,^ Vlho shall lead The 
foldless sheep to life's eternal pastures When their good 
shepherd’s gone ? 2895 W. Watson Purple East vi, Christ’s 
foldless flock, shorn of their fleece. 

Foldless (fiJn'ldles), alt- [f. Fold sb.^ -h -less.] 
Without a fold or crease. 

284s Mrs. Norton Child Isl. (1846) 131 One foldless 
mantle. 2850 X7nas Eve ^ Easter Day -217 To 

have it [a curtain] go Foldless and flat along the wall. 

Foldnre (fMdiai). rare~^. [f. Fold z/.l + 
-URE.] The action or process of folding. 

2823 Lamb Lett. (x888) II. 72 My letters are generally 
charged as double at the Post Office, from their inveterate 
clumsiness of foldure. 

Foldy (f^n-ldi), a. [f. Fold sb.^ + -yI.] Full 
of folds, hanging in folds. 

a 2852 Joanna Baillie (Ogilv.), Those limbs beneath 
their foldy vestments moving. 

Foie, obs. form of Foal, Foil, Fool. 
tFoleant, pplc. Obs.—^ f^^d. OF. foliant, 
foleiant, pr. pple. of folier, joleier, to Fool.] 
Playing the fool. 

2340 Ayenb. 244 Huet y.zyxt foleant uor to zeche 
diuerse guodes to bine zaule and to bine bodye. 

tFolebayrie. obs.-^^ [a. OF. foie baerie 

{foie, fern, of fol foolish -¥ baerie lit. ‘gaping’, 
whence eagerness, f. baer to gape.)] 

2340 Ayenb. 17 Folebayrie bet we clepieb ambicion. 
Folet ; see Folt. Obs. 

i* Foleye*, V. Obs. [ad. OF. foleier, folier, 
foloier, f. fol foolish.] intr. To act foolishly, play 
the fool. 

C1374 Chaucer Boetk. iii. pr. ii. 67 And foleyen swyche 
folk panne, b^t wenen b^t [etc.], ^ ^2420 Hoccleve To 
Richard Dk. of York xlv, If that I in my wrytynge foleye, 
As I do oft. ? a 2500 Ragman Roll 60 in Hazl. E. P,‘P. I. 
72 That with your bod6 foleyed han ye. 

Folghthe, var. f. Fullought Obs., baptism. 

II Folia^ (f^tt'lia), sb.pl. [pi. of T.. folium leaf.] 

1 . Bot. In Latin sense : Leaves (of a plant).- 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Folia (in Botany], the leaves of 
plants and flowers, but more properly of plants. x86i J. R. 
Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Ceelcnt. 191 Many species 
spread out in broad leaves or folia. 

2 . Lamina or thin layers. 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. I. 155^ Fracture, undulatingly 
foliated, or the folia exceedingly thin. 2854 Hooker 
Jmts. I. xvii. 408 Zigzag folia of quartz. 1882 Geikie 
Text-hk. Geol. 11. n. § 3. 88 Wavy layers or folia. 
tlFolia'^ (Mra). [Sp. ; lit. * folly’, a. F.folie.} 

A Spanish dance similar to the fandango. Also, 
music for such a dance. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) II. 413 The dances practised 
here are sarabands and loHas. 


roliaceous (Mij^'/ss), a. Also 7 folea- 
ous, 8-9 foliacious. [f. L. folidee-us leafy, f.- 
Hum\tzi‘. see -ACEOUS. Ci.FT.foliacF\ 

.. a. Having the appearance or nature of a leaf; 
if-like. Of certain ciyptogamous plants : Having 
gans resembling leaves, f Of a flower; Having 

6 ^SirT. Browne Card. Cym iii. ^4 A'* “'I’S! 

thoir nidimcntall discov=ri«, 

i 8 W.LK.KS RealCha.r.-!„ H.rbs No. 

ving any foliaceous flower. 175^ t h^lpine 

89) .=8 Th. larges, foliaceous 

hvision of flowerless plants, 17/ _ 

1.6 The foliaceous s.igma is more eapanaea. 
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FOLIAGE. 

b. Bearing leaves, leafy; having an abundance 
of foliage, rare. 

1677 Coles, Foliaceoxis, leavy. 1800 W. Taylor in 
Monihly Ma^. X. 318 Some •\rithering words would drop 
from the fbliaceoiis tree of our language. 

c. Of or pertaining to a leaf or leaves, consisting 
of leaves. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. EntomoLxu. 378 AfoUaceous or fari* 
naccous dieL 1870 H. Macmillan Fil'U Teach, vii, 134 
The study of plants in which it [the stem] departs from the 
normal form, will clearly indicate its foliaceous origin. 

2. Consisting of, or having the character of, thin 
leaf-like plates or laminje. 

1728 Woodward Fossils 1 . 1. 163 A blue talky foliaceous 
spar. 1766 P/m 7 . Trans. LVI. 37 The metal is.. found. .in a 
foliaceous manner issuing out of the quartz. 1770-4 A, 
Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1 . 231 Flakes of foliaceous talc. 
r86i Hulme tr. Moquits.Tandon li. m. iL 86 The shell [of 
the Oyster] is attached, .foliaceous, rough. 

3. Zool. & Eiti. Shaped or arranged like leaves. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Nisi. II. 170 A foliaceous appen- 
dage at the origin of the feet which surround the mouth. 
1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 276 Valves foliaceous, the 
upper srnallest. 2879 Wright Anivi. Life 59 The bats of 
this family have .. foliaceous cutaneous appendages sur-. 
rounding the nasal apertures. 

Hence Folia’ceonsness, the condition or quality 
of being foliaceous. 

1727 in Bailey voL II. 

Foliage (f^udiiedj), sh. Forms : 6-7 foillage, 

7 foUiage, fuellage, {gdta/. foilage), 7- foliage. 
[An altered form (after h./olzum leaf, or its Eng. 
derivatives) of foillage^ a. F. fettillage (earlier 
ftieillagCy foillage) f. feuille leaf; see Foil sb."^ and 
-AGE.] 

1. The leaves (of a plant or tree) collectively ; 
leafage. 

2601 Holland Pliny II. 25 There is not an hearbe .. that 
taketh vp greater compasse with fuellage than doth the 
Beet. 2708 Philips Cyderi. 384 Swelling Buds their od’rous 
Foliage ^cd. 2784 CowpER Task vi. 144 These naked shoots 
. .Shall pul their graceful foliage on again. 2858 Glenny 
Card. Every-day Bk.J75li Bulbs are too frequently attacked 
by vermin when allowed toremain in the ground after the 
foliage has died down. 2867 Miss Braddqn Aur. Floyd 
i. 5 Labouring men’s cottages, gleaming white from the 
surrounding foliage, 

iransf. and^r. 2747 Gould Eng. Ants 53 You wiU..ob- 
seiwe on each Sick of Us Breast a small while Foliage of Wings. 
2850 Hawtuorne Scarlet L. xiii. (1883) 197 The light and 
graceful foliage of her character. 

2. In Art\ The representation of leaves, etc, 
used for decoration or ornament. 

1598 Florio, .foillage, or branched worke. 2664 

Evelyn xx. Freart's Archit. xxxiv. 80 The foliage which 
domineers in the Freeze. 2762-72 H. Walpole Vertnds 
Anecd. Paint. (2786) III. 250 The simplicity of the car\'cr’s 
foliage at once sets off. .the glare of Verrio's paintings. 2874 
Parker Goth. Archit. 1. iv. 119 Foliage is by no means an 
essentia] feature of the Early English .style. 2879 Sir 
G, G. Scott Led. Archit. 1 . 80 Foliage., most beautifully 
carved. 

b. A representation of a cluster of leaves, 
sprays, or branches. ? Ohs. 

2699 Garth Dispens. 66 A Foliage of dissembl’d Senna 
leaves Grav’d round its Brim. 2730 A. Gordon Maffeis 
.Avtpkith. 371 Foliages, or Branch-work. 2801 Coxe Tonr 
Monmouthsh. I. 74 A semicircular arch, ornamented with a 
foliage of twisted branches. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as foliage-border, •stem, 
-irimmiu^ ; foliage-bound adj. Also, foliage crop 
(see quot. 1831 ); foliago leaf, a leaf in the re- 
stricted sense of the word, excluding petals and 
other modified leaves; foliage plant, one culti- 
vated for its foliage and not for its blossom. 

1891 Daily News 2 July 6/1 A Louis XVI octagonal gold 
box, *foliage Iwrdcrs and amber-coloured panels. 1805 
Scott Last Minsir. vi. xxiii. Shone every pillar '•foliage- 
bound. 2831 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 1243/2 * Foliage crops, 
plants cultivated for their leaves to be used green, and 
which will not make into hay, as the cabbage tribe. 2872 
Oliver Elcm. Pet. i. i. 4, I use the term *foliagc-lcaves at 
present simply in order to avoid confusion with the leaves 
of which flowers arc composed. 188a Vines Sachs' Bol. 634 
'I'he cotyledons remain thin like shortly stalked foliage- 
leaves, 2W2 Times 10 Apr., •Foliage plants., produce the 
effect required of tliem throughout the whole period of their 
growth. 2884 Bow'ER & Scott Dc Dare's Pkancr. s’iz ITic 
rhirome and •foUage-stem may be similar or dissimilar, 
t8i8 La Fellc Assemll/e XVII. 36/6 A •foliage trimming 
of pale blue satin. 

Foliage V. ff. ])rec. sb.] iratts. To 

nilorn with foliage or with a representation of 
leaves and flowers. 

t83_6in__SMABT. lB,6 P. Parley's Ann. VII. 64 tlTie tombs., 
arc inlaid with wreaths of flowers, and folbgcd in their 
natural colours, 

Foliaged (fl'.-liiMi/l), ///. a. [f. Foli.sge sh. 
and V. + 

1 . Becoratw or ornamented with the representa- 
tion of foliage. 

1754 A. Drummond Trar. il. 5S .\n huge composiie 
foluged column, a 1763 bncNSTONi; Economy 111. 40 Replete 
with du't nie foliag’d Fraser s Mag. IV, 282 

The foiiagetl frirre re-echoing. . the idea of tlic capital. 

2. Covcrctl or fumUhcti with (natural) foll.agc. 

2815 S»iru.rY Some inconuant jiar Between 

one (oliaged lattice twinkling fair. 1B59 Cornwallis Nr.v 
UVr/.f I. lyj l>.e trunks were charred, but ibclr follagcd 
topv had cjcaprd the flerj* ctemenl. 


Foliageous (foaIijF‘*d 5 as), <r. f£ Foliage sb. + 
-ous.] Containing representations of foliage, 

2882 Aihenctnm 3 June 704/1 ^e scroll-work upon them 
[Northumbrian stone crosses] is foliageous. C1890 J. R. 
Alle.v Notes Mowtsst. IViUs 2 Foliageous terminations are 
introduced. 

Folial (foo*lial), a. [f. L. foJi-um leaf + -al.] 
s= next. 

2878 G. D. Boardman Creative JFeek^^^ (Cent. Diet.), 
Wolfifin 1759.. asserted the community of structure in the 
folial and the floral leaves. 28S4 Syd. Soc. Lex., Folial 
Cycle, the mode of arrangement of leaves on an axis. 

Foliar (f^***!!!!), a. [ad. mod.L. foliaris, f. L. 
folinm leaf. Cf. Fr. foHaire^ Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a leaf. 

187s Darwin Insectiv.Pt.xx. 358 In innumerable instances 
foliar organs move when excited. 2880 Gray Struct. Sot. 
iii, § 3. 54 Whatever subtends a lateral axis or branch may 
be taken for a leaf or foliar production. 2B84 Bosver & 
Scott De Bary's Phasier. 284 In many Ferns the original 
axile bundle widens out. .into a tube, which, .luis. .a rela- 
tively small slit or foliar gap,. from the marginof which 
one or several bundles pass into the leaf. 

Foliate (fou-li/t), a. [ad. L. folidt-ns leaved, 
f. folium leaf: see -ate.] 

1 1. Beaten out into a thin sheet or foil. Foliate 
gold-leaf gold. Obs. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 203 Gold Foliate, or any Metall 
Foliate, cleaveth. 2646 Sir -T. Broivne Pseud. Ep. rr. iv. 
79 This attraction have wee tried . . in gold and silver 
foliate. 2819 H. Busk Vestriad 1. 452 On foliate gold his 
aching head was laid. 

+ b. ? Consisting of lamina. Ohs. 

26S3 Salmon Doron Med. 1. xxvii. 334 The which is called 
the foliate Earth- 

2. Resembling a leaf; leaf-life. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cytnts ii. ,^0 The leaves and 
foliate works are commonly thus contnved. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. 433 Coalescing into a solid plate, without branches 
above (foliate), 

b. Geom. Foliate curve ; also foliate quasi-J^. : 
see quot. 1796 . 

1725 A. DE Moivre in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 330 The 
Foliate is exactly quadrable,- the whole Leaf thereof being 
but one third of the Square of AB. 27^ Hutton Math. 
Diet. (2815) 1 , 533AbAVi/e,acurvcofthe a® order.. consisting 
of two infinite legs crossing each other, forming a kind of leaf. 

3. Boi. a. Furnished 3 vith leaves. 

2677 Coles, Foliate, leaved. 1722-90 Bailev, Foliate, 
Leaved, or having Leaves, as, a foliate stalk. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Foliate, clothed with leaves. 

b. Having (a specified nnmber of) leaflets. 

^ 2840 Paxton Boi. Diet., Foliate, when a leaf Is divided 
into leaflets, it is coiled 2, 3, 3, 5, or i>foliate, according to 
the number of leaflets. 

foliate (foo'li|<'t), V. [f. "L./oH-um + -ATE.] 
fl. trails. To beat (metal) to a leaf or foil. 
xjOA-tx Nevn-ton Optics(td. 3)240 If Gold be foliated and 
held between ^ur Eve and the Light, the Light looks blue, 
b. intr. To split into leaves or lamina?. 

2798 Greville in Phil. Trasts. LXXXVIIl. 414 Other 
parts appear to foliate. 2836 Caldcleuch in Foreign Q. 
Rev. XVII, 15 [It] foliates at its surface, .and becomes 
a friable and very light kind of stone. 

2. trans. To foil (glass) ; to silver, 

2665 Hooke I^licrvgr. 83 If you foliate that part of a Glass- 
ball that is to reflect an Iris. 18x8 Blac/nv. Mag. HI. 614 
The lens., a peculiar part of which he intended to foliate. 

3. intr. To put forth leaves, 

2775 Romans Nat. Hist. Florida 7 This lardy tree budded, 
foliated, blossomed, 2893 Q. [Couch] Delect. Duchy 162 The 
ash w*as foliating on the 29th of April. 

4 . trans. To decorate with foils (see Foil sb.^ 2 b). 
28x2-6 J, SsiiTii Fanorasna Sc. 6' Art I. 236 There seems 

to have been little if any attempt at feathering or foliating 
the heads of Norman doors.^ 2835 Wilus Arch. Mid. 
Ages 45 There is a manirest distinction between foiling an 
arch and foliating it. (He explains that a ‘foiled arch* is 
one indented^ into a number of small arches ; a * foliated 
arch ' is a plain arch with a foiled arch placed below it. But 
his distinction is 5eWom recognised.} xBei Ruski.v Stones 
Fen, (1874) I. i, 23 The Arabs pointed and foliated the arch. 
6 . trans. To mark the folios or leaves of (a 
volume, etc.) with consecutive numbers. 

2^6-7 Maskell Mon. RH. I. p. exjx, It is regularly 
foliated to the end, from i. to c. iiij. 1848 Halliwell Acc. 
Femon MS. % It numbers AT. 413 and Sabinit,; ff. 312-318, 
403-4x2, not foliated. 

Hence Fo’liating ///. a, 

2835 Willis Arch. Mid. Ages This foliating arch con- 
tinued.^.to be treated as an independent order. 

Foliated (fi^*li|^*tcd), ft. ff. prcc, +-edi.] 

tl. =FOLIATEa, I. Obs. 

2666 Bo^xe Orig. Forsnts ^ Qsml. Ji. v. 324 Snirii of Salt 
..being heated .. would readily enough dissolve foliated 
Gold. 

b. Covered with foil, silvered. 

1665 Hooke Mierccr, 314 A con\*cx Looking-glass, or 
foliated Glass.ban. 

2. Composed of thin leaf-like layers or laminx. 
Chiefly Gecl. and Afin. Foliated eartk of tartar, an 
old name of potassium acetate, 

1650 Asiihoix Arcanum 305 7 Tjis Karth ts white and 
foliated, wherein Philosophers doc sow their gold. 1791 
Sullivan FiezoNat. 11 . 333 Cr>‘stals and gems are found 
to be of a foliated structure. 2833 Lyelx Princ. Geol. HI. 
2 2 Cr3'stalline precipitates .. with a foliated and stratified 
structure. 2854 Tuousos Cyrl. Ckem., Foliated Teliurium, 
Red Telluride of J>ead. 2866-7 LmNCiTOSE Last Jmls. 
9^73) 1 . iv. £5 Near ihc Lake .. mica schiit and gneiss 
foliated. 


3 . Chiefly Zool. and Conchol. Shaped like a leaf 
or leaves ; in leaf-like forms. See also quot. 1S59, 

2845 Patterson Zool. sS Some of these t'sca.culs’] 
..present a folbted appearance, 2846 Dana Zoefh. iv. 
83 By ^owth laterally, the cxplanate or oblique foli- 
ated species originate. 2854 Woodward Mollusca (15561 
91 Sutures angulated, or lobed and foliated. 2859 Page 
Handbk. Geol. Terms s. v. Foliated, Certain shells are said 
to be foliated, w’hen their surfaces are covered with leaMIke 
projections, as the rose-bush murex. 

4 . etc. a. Ornamented with foils. Foliated 
arch (see quot. 1S40). b. Consisting of or orna- 
mented with leaf-tvork or foliage. 

1840 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 5>, Foliated Arch, an 
arch with a trefoil, cinquefoil, or muUifoil under it. 2849 
Brandon Goth. Archit. I, 35 Small shafts with delicately 
carved foliated caps. 2852 E. Sharpe Periods 25 

The earlier Windows exhibit tracery which consms almost 
exclusively of plain foliated circles. 2886 RusKiNPrr/mYc 
I. V, 163 Our ^rlour table loaded with foliated silver. 

5. Furnished with or consisting of leaves, s/cc. 
in E'er. 

*1731-90 Bailey, Foliated, Leaved or having Leaves. 2755 
P. Browne Jamaica 128 This plant., bears a large fo- 
liated top. 2828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Foliated, leaved. 

6 . AIus. (See quot.) 

2876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Foliated, 
a melody or portion of plain-song is said to be foliated when 
slurred notes have been added above or below those of 
which it originally consisted. 

7. Carpentry. Rabbeted. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 900/2 Foliated-joint (Car- 
pentry), a rabbeted joint, where one part overlies another. 

Foiiation (ftJulii^’Jsn). Also 7 -acion. [f. 
Foliate a. : see nation and cf. YT.foliationi\ 

1 . The leafing (of a plant) ; the process of burst- 
ing into leaf ; the state of being in leaf. 

2633 CocKERAsr, Foliaeion, budding of the ]eaue& 2777 
Mason Eng. Gard. 111. 221 Plants . . rul’d by Foliation’s 
different law. 2795 Gentl. Mag. 540/1 Between tol.Tl denu^- 
tion and perfect foliation the rind. .of various trees exhibits 
various tints. 2864 in Webster. 

b. concr. f (a:) Something resembling a leaf; 
{f) a leaf-like process. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cynts iii. 48^ Thus are also 
disposed the triangular foliations, in the couicall fruit of the 
firre tree. 2875 Blake Zool, 55 Variously shaped and 
grotesque membranous foliations. 

2. Boi, *[• a. The assemblage of leaves or petals 
forming the corolla of a flower. Obs. 

2672 [see Attire sb. 8). 2746-7 Hervey Medit, (181B) xi6 
Thou wilt not find a rival in the feathers of a peacock, or 
the foliation of a tulip. 

b. The formation or arrangement of leaves in 
the bud ; =VERb'ATiON. 

2794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xxxl, 485 The foliation, or 
different folding of the leaves, before they arc expandca 
2835 In Lindlev /fiirod, Bot, (2848) 1 . 176. 2845 -^Sth. 
Bot. iv. (1858) 35 Flowers regular, with, .^'rate foliation. 

3 . The action or process of beating (metal) into foil. 

*755 Johnson, Foliation, the act of beating into thin Icavei. 

x8z8 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. , 

4. Geol. The process and the properly of splitting 

up into leaf-like layers ; also the laminre or plates 
into which crystalline rocks are divided. 

2852-9 Darwin in Man. Sci. Eng. 383 The foliation of the 
melamorphic schists., is intimately connected 
cleavage of homogeneous slaty rocks, 2876 Page Advd. 
Text.Bk, Geol. viii. 159 Contortions and foliations among 
the gneiss and mica.schists. 

6. Arch. Ornamentation witli foils ; tracer)’ con- 
sisting chiefly of small arcs or foils. 

2816 [see Feathering x'bl. sh. s hJ. 2849 Freeman A rchit. 
280 Foliations hanging free like lace-work. 2853 
Stories Fen. II. vi, Foliation.. is.. the easiest method ot 
decoration which Gothic architecture possesses, 
b. An arrangement of foliage, 

2875 P0LLE.V Anc. ij* Mod. Furtt. 85 Figured sculpture. ,in 
the form of. .acanthus foliations, . . 

6 . The consecutive numbering of the folios (or 
leaves) of a book or MS. 

2846-7 Maskell Mon. Fit. IL p. xxiii, TJ}ese..bec»nnInj; 
with fresh signatures, and foliation, may be mistaken lor 
perfect books. 2885 C. Plummer Introd. to Fortescue* 
Abs. ft Lint, Men. E8 • Monarclim occupies ff. 17 ^* 5 ^ 
according to the old foliation. ^ -i 1 t_ 

7 . The action or process of applyingf®*’ to glass. 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

FoliariiO-f combining form of 'L.folidtus 1‘Oki* 

ATE, in sense * formed like a leaf*. 

2846 Dana Zooph. (2848) 497 Foliato-expbnale at bate. 

Foliator (fou'liiritoi). [f. Foliate v. + 

One who foliates or numbers the leaves of .a boon. 

^ 2848 Halliwell Acc. Fernon MS. 3 Ff. 

intcrclungcd by the foliator, but rightly twund, 

Foliature (ff^Jiatiuj). [ad. late \..fohalura, 
{. folidtus Foliate.] 

1 . a. A cluster of leaves ; foliage, b. 

mentation. _ 

2676 Grew Anal. Plants iv. v. 4 « (1682) 

Plants which h-ivc no Flower or FoHaturc, arc y^t. '' 
way or other Attir’d. 1753 Snt.*cKiOBD Creattcf^ 

They VTcathed together a rolhture of ihe Ij’f j 

Southey Rederich xvut. 130 'Zhe cro<ler richly wroo,> * 
With silver foliature. ^ ’rl' 

2. * The State of lieing hammered into leaver J j* 

tFolic, t'. -* Foliate r. f. FtJi.io 

2697 Sec. Narrat. Prcc. Turners Hall 36 F.r'raio.t-' 
sheet i» wrong Foiled, winch correct thus, l'. J/i 
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. Folie, obs. form of Folly. 
t Polier. Ohs. rare. [Of doubtful genuineness ; 
the author was a German ; cf. G.^/z> = Foil 
A foil to put under a precious stone. 

1671 ScHROTER in Birch Hist.' Koynl Soc. II. 489-493 
fassivt. i8tB in Todd ; and in mod. Diets. 

PoliicolonS (fo«di,rk^l9s), a. [f. "L./oln- com- 
bining form of foH-um leaf+ coU (stem of cohere to 
inhabit) + -OUS.] Growing parasitically on leaves. 
1874 Cooke Fungi 287 Foliicolous species. 
PoliiferoUS (f?“diji’ferss), a. Also erron. foli- 
ferous. [f. as prec. -t- -ferous.] Bearing leaves 
or leaf-like appendages. Foliiferous staff", a pas- 
toral staff decorated with figures of buds or leaves. 

1828 Webster, Foli/crous, producing leaves. 1857 Berke- 
ley Cryptog. Bot. § 34. 48 A true emb^o, with the radicular 
end pointing one way, and the foliiferous end another. 
1876 Axel Blytt Nonuegian Flora 54 The tender foliferous 
trees in the Danish forest bogs. 

• Poliiform (f^“*li|ifpum), a. [f. as prec. -r -form.] 
Having the form of a leaf, leaf-like. 

1880 Gray Strjtci. Bot. iii. § 3. 65 Special foliiform 
Branches. 

Poliiparons (fou:li,i-par9s), a. [f. as prec. + 
-par-us producing {par^e to produce) + -ous.] 

• Producing leaves only* {Treas. Bot. 1866). 
Folily ; see Follilt adv. Ohs. 

Folimot, folimort, obs. forms of Filemot. 

• 162* Peacham Compi, Genii. (1661) 157 Folimot colour 
signifieth Withered. CX640 [ShirleyJ Capt. Underwit n. 
ii. in Bullen O. PI. II. 345 Shall I decipher my Colours to 
you now?. .Folimort is withered, fete.] 

Polio (fiJtt'lia), sb. and adj. Also 7 foUio. [a. 
la. folio, abl. of folium leaf. Branch I proceeds 
from the med.L. use of the ablative in refer- 
ences, though in sense 2 the word may be a. 
li.foglio. In branch II the phrase in folio is either 
a. Lat. or a refashioning of the Italian in foglio. 
Cf, the use of in folio in Fr. both in sense 5 b and 
as rA = sense 7.] 

A. sh. ■ 

I. With reference to pagination. 

1 . A leaf of paper, parchment, etc. (either loose 
as one of a series, or in a bound volume) which is 
numbered only on the front. 

In the early instances the word may have been regarded 
as Latin. The front and back of the leaf were referred to 
as i/olio) recto and verso ; these words became Eng, as sbs, 
*535 More Debell. Salem Wks. 058/2 The .xlv. 
Chapiter of mine Apology beginnyng, FoUo .243, 1548 
Staunpord Hinges Prerog. Lx. (1567) 33 a, There It appeares 
folio .285. allso. 1583 Washington tr, Nicholays Voy. 
Turkic, Table, The first number signifieth the chapter, the 
second the folio. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 11. xvii. 
niarg., Place this between folio 202. and folio 203. 

2 . In Bookkeeping, The two opposite pages. of a 
ledger or other account*book in which these are 
used concurrently; hence used for a page of a 
ledger in which one page serves for both sides of 
an account, and sometimes for a page of an 
account-book generally. 

1588 Mellis Brief e Instruct. C v, The number of the leafe 
or folio of your Creditor. 1622 Malynes Anc,Laio.Merck. 
364 The Leaves ot Folio of the Leidger. 1849 Freese 
Comm. Class-bk. 109 A narrow column, for the figures 
which denote the Folio, where each account will be found 
in the Ledger. 

3 . The page-number of a printed book. 

1683 Moxon Meclu Exere. II. ^6 The Corrector and 
Compositer .. examine ,. how the Folio’s of those Pages 
properly and numerically follow and succeed one another. 
1841 Savage Did. Print., When there is a running title, 
the folios are placed at the outside comers of the pages. 

4 . Law. A certain number of words (in Gt. Britain 
and Ireland 72 or 90, in U.S. generally 100) taken 
as a unit in reckoning the length of a document. 

Many legal documents of i6th c. are found to be written 
in pages of 12-15 lines, each containing 6 words. This is 
doubtless the origin of the above sense. 

1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xxiii, 169 Paying persons 
in the rank of Hfe of law-stationers and their hired writers 
at the rate of so much per folio. 2848 Wharton 
Folio, a certain number of words; in conveyances, &c., 
amounting to seventy-two, and In Chancery proceedings to 
ninety. 

II. With reference to size. 

5 . In folio, a phrase signifying *in the form of a 
full-sized sheet folded once \ Orig. apprehended 
as a Latin phrase, used appositively or attributively ; 
aftei^vards as consisting of an English prep, and sb. 

2582 Parsons Def. 0/ Censure 148, 1 haue two editions in 
grecke: the one of learned Pagnine in folio, the other^ol 
Plantyne in octavo. 2588 Shaks, Z. Z, Z. i. ii. 102 Deuise 
Wit, write Pen, for I am for whole volumes in folio. 2644 
Evelyn Metu. (1857) I. 89 That rare book in a large folio. 
2679 Bi*. Hereford Colt. Jesuits 4 Divinity Books .. in 
FoUo and Quarto. x^3 Massey Orig. of Lett, in 59 All 
the curious hands . . engraved on 28 brass plates in folio. 
18x9 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 29, I asked her if she would have 
it in folio, wth marginal notes? 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
1. iii. 1. § 148. 250 The more usual form of books printed in 
the 15th century is in folio. 

b. transf and fig. ; spec, in a full and loose dress. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1590 Greene Neucr too late (i6oo) 96 His lippes were of 
the largest sise in folio, able to furnish a Coblers shoppe 


with clowting leather, a X613' Overbury A Wife f^c. (1638) 
133 Many ride poast to Chandlers and Tobacco shops in 
folio. <2x 625 Fletcher LevdsCurew. ii, I had rather walke 
In folio again, loose, like a woman. 1630 J, Taylor (Water 
•P.) Jack-a.Lent 114/1 When a mans stomacke is in Folio, 
and knowes not where to. haue a dinner in Decimo sexto. 
x6sx Lilly Ckas. I (1774) 244 The scorns .. he saw now 
returned upon himself in folio. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy 11. 
7 It [Rome] hath its Hospitals .. and many of those are 
Hospitals in folio. ^x6§8 Vanbrugh Prozr. Wife v. (1710) 
■95 Cuckoldom in Folio, is newly printed : and Matrimony 
in Quarto, is just going into the Press. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2) S.V., ‘ In full folio', in full dress. 

6. A sheet of paper when folded once. Also, 
i* such a sheet used for a specific purpose. 

x6x6 Bullokar, Folio, a sheete or large leafe of paper, 
xfigx Evelyn Diary 16 Apr., Several! folios of dried plants. 
X720 Addison Tatler No. 216 f 5 To bis Daughter . . I 
bequeath .. my la^e Folio of Indian Cabbage. X876J. Gould 
Letter-press Printer 40 FoHo denotes a sheet of paper 
folded into two leaves. 

7 . A volume made up of sheets of paper folded 
once ; a volume of the largest size. 

x628 Earle Microcosm. Sergeant (Arb.) 57 He swels them 
[Bookes] into Folio's with nis Comments. 17x3 Swift 
Frenzy % Dennis Wks. 1821 XIII. 211 The gentleman., 
let drive at us with avast folio. 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, 
Tomkins began to turn the leaves of a folio, which lay open 
on the reading-desk. 2867 Stubbs Benedict's Chron. I. 
Pref. 24 The other manuscript..ts a small folio. 

transf and fig, 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 286 The little 
decimo sextos .. the small fish., as well as. .the great folios 
of the Whale, and Elephant. 18x3 Byron yrftl. 16 Nov. 
in Moore Z*^(i833) I. 541 This same lady writes octavos, 
and talks folios. 1885 Pall Mall G. 25 July 3/2 The 
London poUce~those folios in dark blue, lettered, and 
uniform. 

b. attrih. and Comh. 

X712 Addison Sped. No. 529 P 1, 1 have seen a foHo writer 
place himself in an elbow chair, when [etc.]. 1849 Sir J. 
Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) II. 37 They lower, in the sullen 
majority of the folio age, over the pigmies of tnis duodecimo 
generation. 1879 Dowden Southey ill. 78 He received 
from his Lisbon collection precious l^xes foHo-crammed. 

B. adj. 

1 . Formed of sheets or a sheet folded once; of 
the largest size ; folio-sized. Often following the 
sb. ; cf. A. j;. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. L 20 With folio volumes, two to 
an oxe hide. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. Si. v, xi. 404 
Small Pocket-Bibles, and a great Folio-Alchoran. x68o 
Evelyn Z/rtO' (*850) II. 147 A folio MS. of good thickness. 
1683 Moxon Mec/t. Exere. II. 2« If it be a large Folio 
Page . . he . . has Tyed up, 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 139 A folio 
Common-place Founds the whole pyle, of all his works the 
base. x8o2 Diboin Introd. Classics 26 There are some 
Folio editions of this beautiful work. x8o8 Szcarc Autobiog. 
in Lockhart Life i, I remember writing upwards of 120 folio 
pages with no interval either for food or rest, 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood ii, TTie folio music-books on the stand. Mod. A 
history in ten volumes folio. 

fg. 1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Water-cormorant, Separa- 
tist 21 'These fellowes with their ample folio graces, n 1839 
PRAED/'or///r(i864)1. 366A minute will supply To thought 
a folio history Of blighted hopes. 

2 . Printing and Stationery. (See quots.) 

X87X Amer. Encycl. Print., Folio Post, a flat writing- 
paper, usually 17 by 22 inches. xB8S Jacobi Printers' Voc., 
Folio chase, a chase with one bar only. 1890 — Printing 
ii, 32 In the wooden kinds we have slip, octavo, quarto, and 
folio galleys. Ibid. 42 These chases arc often divided or 
subdivided into folio or quarto by means of cross-bars. 

Folio [f. prec. sb,] == Foliate 27. 5. 

In mod. Diets. 

Hence Po licing vbl. sh. 

x8s8 SiMMONDs Did. Trade, Folioing, the operation of 
paging or marking a book. 1895 Conway Paine's R igkts of 
Man {fty-leaf). It has been thought advisable to preserve in 
this volume the folioing of the complete edition of the 
work. 

Foliolar (fau*li<naj), a. [f. Foliole + -ar. 
Cf. F. foliolaire.} ‘ Like to or connected with a 
leaflet’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1884). 

Foliolate a. Bel. [a. L. *folioldt- 

us\ see Foliole and -ate.] Of, pertaining to, or 
consisting of folioles or leaflets ; chiefly in comb, 
with numerical prefix (usually written with Arabic 
figure) used instead of the Latin uni~, hi-, tri-. 
Cf. Bifoliolate a. 

1866 in Treas. Bot.', and in mod. Diets. 1870 Hooker 
Stud.FloraZS Leaves 3-foliolatc in seedlingplants. .Minute 
i-foUolate leaves. 

Foliole (f^o'li^?**!). [a, '^.foliole, ad. 'L.foliolum, 
dim. of folium leaf.] 

1 . Bot. One of the divisions of a compound leaf ; 
a leaflet. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ii. 28 Pieces, which we 
must call leaves, leaflets, or folioles. 1830 Lindlky Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 31 Compound leaves reduced to a single foliole. 
1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. xxix. 177 A .. palm- 
tree., having a free thread between the interstices of the 
folioles. 

2 . Zool. A small leaf-like appendage. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1203/1 In Boltenia rent, 
formis the stomach is destitute of any internal folioles or 
lacuna:. x888 Riverside Nat. Hist. II. 221 A senes of flat 
transparent leaflets .. Similar folioles also arise from the 
basal joint of the antennse. 

HencePo^lioli-feronsr*. [see-(i)PEROUs], bearing 
folioles or small leaf-like appendages {Cent. Diet.). 
Po:liolo-se a. [see -ose], having leaves composed 
of folioles {Syd. Sec. Lex.). 


Foliomort, obs. form of Filemot. 
FoliopbagOUS (.Mip’lagos), a. iionce-wd. [f. 
Folio + Gr. eating -i- -ous.] fig. That 

devours folios. 

2829 Southey Sir T. More II. 353 Cali to mind. .my 
Tohophagous friend, what was the extent of Michael 
Montage's library'. 

F0I1OS6 (fiJ“liuu's), a. [ad. \,..folids~tts, f. folium 
leaf: see -OSE.] Having, or abounding in, leaves ; 
leafy, folious. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Foltose, full of Leaves. 1758 Phil. 
Trans. L. 677 Linn^us has obser\’ed .. a foliose lichen of 
this order. 2882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 343 The foliose Junger- 
mannieae. 

To. = Folious a. 2 b. 1864 in Webster. 
Foliosity (fo^lif^-siti). [f. Foliose + -itt.] 
The state or condition of being foliose ; abundance 
of foliage ; in quot, with jocular allusion to Folio. 

1847 De QuinceV Schlosseds Lit. Hist. Wks. VIII. 44 
It is because he does not shoot into German foliosity that 
Schlosser finds him ‘ intolerable', 

+ Fo'liot. Obs. rare. [? a. OF._^/fo/. 

The OF. word is recorded only as meaning watch-spring ; 
but according to Hatz..Darm. it is derived from the vb. 
falter to play the fool, to dance about, and so may have 
had^ other meanings related to this vb. Cf. the surname 
Foliot, known from X2th c. in Eng. How Burton obtained 
the word there is nothing to show ; he evidently connects 
it v/ith It. folletto,=i'F. {esprit) foUet, hobgoblin, properly 
a dim. of fol foolish. Can it be a misprint for follet ?] 

1 . ? Foolish matter. 

a 1250 Owl <5* Night. 866 Ne singe ih horn no foliot. 

2 . A kind of goblin. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. i. ii, Another sort of these 
[devils] there are, which frequent forlorn houses, which the 
Italians call foliots. [He refers to Cardano De rerum var. 
xvL {1381) 1123 Dxmon est familiaris, uocant folletos-j 
tFo'liouS, a} rare. Also 5 folyus. [ad. OF. 
folieus, folieuxy f. folie Folly.] Foolish. Hence 
ro’lionsly adv. 

a 1450 Kni. de la Tour (186S) 58 For the whiche folyus 
dede, there is falle so moche sorw. Ibid. 83 Thorughe the 
said folious loue he toke her untohis wiff. 1481 Caxton Tulle 
of Old Age G iv/i The yon]^ man hopeth foUously, if by 
cause of his yong age he wenith to live long. 

Folious (fuu-Hss), [ad. L. folids-uSj f. 
folium leaf: see -ous.] Abounding in, or of the 
nature of, leaves ; leafy, foliose. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 51 The folious and 
stalkyemission distingulsheth herbs and trees. 1682 — Chr. 
Mor. II. iii, To obtrude them [assertions] as Sibyls leaves, 
which after considerations may find to be but folious appar- 
ences, and not the central and vital interiours of Truth. 

b. (See quot.) 

1828 Webster, Folious, having leaves intermixed with 
flowers. 

fFo'lity. Obs. In 5 folite. [ad. OY.foHU, 
follitL f. /(?/, fotti masc., foUe fern, foolish.] 
Foolishness. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 5366 Je fare bot with folite: quare 
ere 3oure fyue wittis? 

II Folium (foadium). folium leaf.] 

1. = Folio 6. 


x886 Statem. Land Laws Incorp. Law Soc. 26 Certificates 
• .each constituting a distinct folium consisting of two or 
more pages. 

2 . Geom. a. A finite loop of a nodal curve 
terminated at both ends by the same node. b. 
Folitwi of Descartes, a plane nodal cubic curve 
with real nodal tangents, and one real inflexion at 
infinity, 

1848 B. Price Dijf. Calculus (1852) 319 To determine the 
nature of the point at the origin of the Folium of Descartes. 

C. Used with prefixes uni-, bi-, etc. to indicate 
a curve with one, two, etc. indentations. 

X873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves vL (1879) 221 Zeuthen 
confines the name oval to a branch having no real bitangent 
or inflexions, one with a .single real bitangent he calls a uni- 
folium, one with 2, 3, or 4 such bitangents, a bifolium, 
trifolium or quadrifolium. 

Folk(f^'*k). Forms: i-2folc (//. folc),2folche, 
Orm. folic, foUk, 3 folck, south, volck, 3-4 folc, 
south, vole, volk, 3-6 folfce, 3-8 fok(e, (5 fokke), 
6 folck(e, 8 Sc. fouk, 3- folk. Also 3-4 wk. gen. 
folkeii(e. [O'E. folc sir. neut.«OFris. OS. 
folc (Du. volk), OHG. folc neut., masc. (MHG. 
vole neut., masc., mod.Ger. volk neut.), ON. folk 
neut., people, army, detachment (Sw., 'Da. folk) 
OTeut. *folko'’^. The original sense is perh. best 
preserved in ON. ; cf. OSl. pliikii (Russ, nojnct) 
division of an army, Lith. pttlkas crowd, which are 
believed to be early adoptions from Teut. 

The view of some scholars, that the Teut. wor<i and t e 
L. vulgus both descend from a common type *golgos, is vary 
doubtful.] r 

1 . A people, nation, race, tribe. Ohs. exc. ’ 

Bemoulf siZ'i (Gr.) He .. sloh . . folces Denis^ f> 

men. ciooo^ElVric xxv. 23 Twa Me hco^ 
on he, & folc oferswiS kart rn?^^Iond come. 

C1724) 3 Brytones were N firsts folc fat E"/*Khufon 
1388 WVCLIF yohn XI. 48 2 Esdras v. 

take our place and cure folk. .j,ou hast gotten the 

26 Amonge all r Thee 

one people. _ *®So.Ncale folk of the Hebrews. 

'"hMf. "mals-tAfter the Valg. and Heb.) 
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FOLLICULOSE, 


13B2 WvcuF Prav. xxx. 26 A Util hare, a folc vnmy^tl. 
XS3S CovEBDALE ibid^ The conycs are but a feblc folke (so 
x6xx and x83s (R,V.)]. 

2. An aggregation of people in relation to a 
superior, e.g, God, a king or priest ; the great mass 
as opposed to an individual; the people; thevnlgar. 
Obs. exc. arch* 

c888 K. Alfred BoctJu xxx. § i ForJ^ceni Is Sjcs folces 
hlisa a;Icum men for nauht to habbenne. 071 Blickl.Hovi. 
35 Swa swa geara beboden Codes foice. c X2S0 Gen. 
^ Ex. 2785 Ic haue min follces pine sojen. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 12838 (Cott.) Ion.. said imt all h^a fok mojjht here, 
cs (ctc.J. c 1375 Lay Folks J^fass Bk. (MS. B) 43 Til alle 
ho folk he Ipreste] shryues him hare of alle his synnes. 
1483 Caxtok G. de la Tour E noI b, The said boost of the 
HcDrcux.,were al folke of god. 2S49'62 Stershold & H. 
Ps. c. 247 We are his folke, he doth vs feede. X863 Loser. 
IVaysxde Tnn, Ola/ vir. Choose ye between two things, my 
folk. 1E86 Academy 7 Aug. 85/2 It. .did not hold back the 
Bible from the folk. 

(also//,) Retainers, followers; servants, 
workpeople. Obs. 

£rx203 Lav. 433 pa lettehe riden vnirimed folc. « 1400-50 
3053 Dary. .se3is his foke faile. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 377 He founde it kept by the Erie of Darbyes 
folkes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbacits Hush. (1586) li. b, 
L^t my folkes labouring in some of them should come into 
the rest, contrarie to my pleasure. X58X G. Pettie tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Com>. (1586) in. 170 The maister of the house 
.. ought.. to shewe hlmselfc more seuere towards his owne 
folke, then to^vards others, 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs 
Eromena 68 Wherein (wanting so many of your folke) you 
could not have defended your sclfc. 

3. Men, people indefinitely. Also, people of a 
particular class, which is indicated by an adj. or 
some attributive phrase. 

From 14th c. onward the pi. has been used in the same 
sense, and since 17th c. is the ordinary’ form, the sing, being 
arch, or dial. The word is now chiefly colloq., being 
superseded in more formal use by people. 

O, E. Chron. an. 999 pa elkede man fram dcEje to dtege, 
& swencte past canne folc pe on Sam scipon lagon. a 1225 
After. B. 156 Vor tc buveopen xslclen uolc — pet is, mest al 
pe world. 1340 Ayenh. 139 pe benes and pe oreysons of 
guode uolke. 1377 Lakgu A PL B. xv. 360 Now failleth 
pe folke of pc flode And of pe londe bothe. c 1386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T. 2035 Upon the steedes, that weren grete and 
white, Ther seeten folk. 14x3 Pilgr. So^ote (Caxton) ti. 
xlv. (1859) 51 Now beholde, and see with goode auyse- 
ment vpon these folkes. c X430 Diaiorie in Babees Bk. 58 
With .iij. maner of folk be not at debate: First with pi 
bctiir. i45o-tS30 Myrr. our Ladye 311 The masse creae 
is to be sayd when folckc lye a dyenge. a X500 Gregory's 
C/iron, {Camd. Soc.) 155 Summys of vc men of armys or 
of folke of schotte (orig, gens de Irail, i.e. archers], 1565 
T, StArLETON Forir. Faith. 126 Howseling of Christen 
foteke before dealhe, 16x9 Crt, ff Times Jeis. 7^1849) 
x86 They played three pieces glick, as ordinary folks use to 
play twopenny glick. 17x0 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 71, I 
have heard wise folks say, An 111 tongue may do mucli. 
1727 A. Hamicton Neto Ace. E, Ind. I. xxiv. 297 There 
were Folks killed in 1723. 1756 Mrs. Calderwooo ^rnl. 
(X884) 83, 1 could not speak to the folks and ask questions. 
X774 A. Adams in J, Q. Adams' Fam. Lett. (1876) 49 
Some folks say I grow very fat. 177^ Franklin \Pks. 1887 
V. 414 It was the ion with the ministerial folks to abuse 
them. X775 Johnson Let. io Mrs. Thra/e ii June, Folks 
w-ant me to go to Italy. 1845 S. Austin Eanke's Hist. 
Ref. 11. 29 He is unkind to the poor folk. 1870 Rossetti 
Poems 100 A decree. .Whereby ail banished folic might win 
Free p.-\rdon. 1871 SMiLF.s Charac. i. (1876)25 The charac- 
ter 01 a nation is not to be learnt from its line folks. 1879 
Bbownino Martin Relph 1x9 It was hard to get at the folks 
in power. 1B82 Ouida Maremma J. 23 The hearts of the 
folk in Grosseto were sad for his fate. 

b. Individual persons ; individuals. 

CX450 Bk. Curtasye 546 in Babees Bk., Thes thre folke 
and no mo. 2504 Bury Wills (Camden) 97 Substancyall 
fold’s of the seid parych. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
25 Three folkes, six. two men and a svooman. 1833 Hr. 
XlARTiNnAU Berkeley the Banker \.\x. 31 To think it prudent 
for these young folks to settle, 

4. pi. (exc, diaW) The people of one’s family, 
parents, children, relatives, 

17x5 Pattern to true lave in Halliwell Yorhsh. Anthol. 
(1851) 414 Our folks will angty be 1 fear. 1776 J. Q. Adams 
in Fam. Lett. (1876) 203 All that I could learn of you and 
my little folks, 1828 Carr Crax-en Gloss., (ed. 2) Folk, 
family. * How’s yower folk'. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loomet^ 
Lu(X<r 1. i. X5 Your young folks arc nourishing, 1 hope, 
b. dial. Friends, intimates. 

1854 Baker Norikampt. Words, s, v., * We're not folks 
now.' xBSx Leicesiersh. Gloss., s.v., * They'd use to be such 
folks.' 

5. attrih, and Comb., ns \folk-ktng, •p-;,v<r.7. 
Beoxvulf 2873 (Gr.) Nealies *folc-cynIng f>TdRestealIum 

gylpan [«orfle. CX205 Lay. 9301 FarriH swidc a^c, to pan 
folc-kinge. cxooo Ags. /V.lxxviili). 14 Him callcmht, otScr 
!>cacen, fyrrs leoma, •folc nede heold. 

b. «/. in numerous mod. Combs, (formed nftcr 
Cicr. precedent) with the sense ' of, pertnininf; to, 
enrrent or existing amon", the people'; as folk- 
lelitf, -ctislcni, -literature, -uame.-scnx, -tfeeeh,c\c. 

1850 iV. iV,C?* Ser. II. 99^2, 1 bclicst that one item of 
folk*faiih is th.nt farm-yard odours arc !ic.Tlthy. 1864 
Reader x Oct. 407 Tlie minute notices concerning medicine 
etc.).. that arc scattered through the pages of our mexliacval 
•lographers will increase our knowledge of the folk-nfc of 
the pa*L. 1870 W.^ E. A. Aton {title) Folk- Song A' Folk- 
Speech of I^ncashirc. 16S0 J, CriKii: Prthist. Europe e) 
One of those great folk-waves which hasx successively 
swept ovrr F.orope. 1884 .A.ca.len7y 23 Feb. xaf/t !'olk-Iaw 
ii attoniihingly conservative. xB^t Athenxum jo Oct. 

Tl!<«e win beliest in the origin cf folk-tales from the 
cultured. 


6. Special comb. : folk-etyinology, nsnally, the 
popular perversion of the form of words in order 
to render it apparently significant; folk-free a., 
having the rights of a freeman ; folk-leasing (OE. 
I-ato), public lying, slander; folk-stead (see qnot. 
1876). 

2^3 G. Stephens S. Buggers Stud.cn H. Mythol, 28 It 
does not mend the matter, if, when we have no better 
argument, we call it *iblk-etymoIogy. <zxdoo Laxvs WihU 
rxd § 8 Gif man his mmn an wiofode freols sefe, se sie *folc- 
frj*. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxii, Folkfree and Sacless art 
thou in town and from town, a xooo Lazvs /Elf. § 32 Gif 
mon *folc-Ieasunge 3ewyrcc..him mon aceorfe pa tungan. 
1771 Burke Powers of Juries in Prosecutions Wks. X. 1x4 
An offence of this species, called Folk-leasing, a xooo 
Becunilf pa ic tvide gefrasjn .. manigre maeshe --*^>10- 
stede frsetwian. 1876 Alid-Vorks. Gloss., Folkstead, an 
out-door place of assembly for general purposes. ‘ The 
chapel wouldn't hold them all, so they made a folkstead of 
the garth,* ' 

t Fo'lMand. Ohs. exc. Hist. A term of OE. 
law, designating land held by a certain kind of 
tenure ; opposed to Booklakd. 

As to the nature of the antithesis between folkland and 
bookland there have been many conjectures. Since the 
publication of Allen's Inqstiry into the Growth of the 
Royal Prerogative, 1830, the prevailing view has been that 
folkland \vw& land belonging to the state, which the king 
or the witan might grant to a person for his life, but which 
did not descend to heirs, white bookland was land held 
by charter or deed. But in the Eng, Hist. Rev. VIII. 
(1893) Prof. VinogradofT has forcibly argued shtst folkland 
was simply land heritable by folkright or common law, 
while the estate in bookland was conferred by charter or 
deed, and could be alienated freely. 

a xooo Laws Edgar § 2 0|»he on boc-lande oJ>f>e on folc- 
lande. 1641 Termes de la Ley 54 'lliis land was held with 
more easie and commodious conditions than Folkeland. 
X767 Blackstone Comm. 11. 91 Folk-land, .was held by no 
assurance in writing, but distributed among the common 
folk or people at the pleasure of the lord. 1830 J. Allen R. 
Prerog. (1840) 135 Folcland, as the word imports, was the 
land of the folk or people. It was the property of the 
community. It might be occupied in common, or posses.sed 
in severaltj’ ; and, in the latter case, it was probably 
parcelled out to individuals in the folcgemot. But while it 
continued to be folcland, it could not be alienated in per- 
petuity; and thereibre, on the expiration of the term for 
which it had been granted, it reverted to the community, 
and was again dtstributea by the same authority. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvti. 24 The folkland, 
the common land of the nation, w'as now [1066-7] changed, 
fully and for ever, into terra Regis, the land of the King. 

Folk-lore (fijo-kilo-i). [f. Folk + Lore.] The 
traditional beliefs, legends, and customs, current 
among the common people ; the study of these. 

1846 Ambrose Merton C\'^ T. Thoms] in Athenaeum 
22 Aug. ^862/3 What we in England designate as Popular 
Antiquities, or Popular Literature (though.. it.. would be 
most aptly described byagood Saxon compound, Folk'L,ore, 
— the Lore of the People). 1862 Ecclesioiogist XXIII. 279 
Mr. Lee gives us a piece of folks-lore. ^ 1863 Max MUller 
Chips (1880) II, xxt. 206 A healing virtue is ascribed in 
German folk-lore to the mistletoe. 1884 A. Lang Custom 
Myth II Properly speaking, folklore is only concerned with 
the legends, customs, beliefs, of the folk — of the people. 
Hence rolklo rlsm, a piece of folk-lore ; Polt- 
lo’rist, a student of folk-lore. rolklorPstic a. 

1876 A^ <5- Q. sth Ser. VI, 12/2 Success to the Folk-Lore 
Society ! An Old Folk-Lorist. 1B86 Sat, Rr:\ 28 Aug. 
306 The Revue . .contains divers ‘ folklorisms xM8 Bullen 
Peele's Wks. J, Introd. ir The Ghost of Jack ought to be 
an object of interest to folklorists. x888 Science 132 
Some interesting philological and folk-loristjc informa- 
tion. 

+ Po'lkmoot, folkmote, Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms : i folcradt, -semdt, 5 folkesmot, 6 folcic- 
; mote, 6-7 folkomote, (7 erron. falkmoth, 9 folk- 
muth), 9 folkomote, folcmoot, 6-9 folkmote, 
5-9 folkraoot. [OE. folC’tnJt, -gemJt, f. folc, 
Folk + wJ/, gem 6 f meeting.] A general assembly 
of the people of a town, city, or shire. 

a xooo Laws Atheist. (ITiorpc) § 12 On h^ra jerefena 
gewilnesse on folcgemole (?% r. on folonolej. 2494 pAnvAN 
Chron, vn. 340 He anone sent johnne Manccll, one of his 
iustycj's, vnto London ; and tlicrc-.callyd at Pawlys crosse 
a folkmooi. 1529 Rastell Pastywe, bsist. Brit. (x8ii) 184 
Place of situmg .. appoynted at the Folkmote at Poules 
crosse. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv.iv. 6T0 which folke-mote they 
all with one consent .. Agreed to travell.and their fortunes 
tn*.^ X642 Aniid. io prevent Civ. Wars 9 C^ommander.s of the 
hliliiia in every County were elected.. in a full I'.Tlkmoth. 
X750 Carte Htsi. Enr. II. 112 note. He. .directed a folk- 
mote or common hall to be held on Sunday the 27ih of 
chat month. 1848 Litton Harold iv. v, 1 will ask the 
King’s leave to go to my East Anglians, and hold a folk- 
muth. ^1892 Tennyson Foresters 1. iti, How should we 
cope with John? The London folkmote Has made him all 
but king. 

Hcncc +ro*lk-mootcr, ?a parochial politician. 
1645 Milton Colast, Wks. (1847) 228/1 ’Ihcse matters arc 
not for pr3gm,Tttcs and folkmootcrs to babble in, 
i' ro’lkrigllt, Obs. cxc. Hist. [OE. fotersht 
i folc Folk - f Hht Rkjht.] ‘Common law, public 
right, the understood compact by which cvciy free- 
man enjoys bis rights as a freeman ’ (Bosw.). 

a xooo LawsCnfft % 2 Heonan-forSIarle manna ^^cbwylcne, 
^e earranc Tx cadisne, folc-rihtes wjtSc. 1849 Kemrik 
Saxons H, vi. 205 New laws which were to be added to 
I the existing folcriht. (1876 Whitby GL'si., Focakreerht. 
j public right.? » / A . 

i Folio, Follory, ol>s. ff. of Fo.^t, I'ooLnty. 


+ Fo'llial, a. Obs-^ [f. Folly + -AL; cf. OF. 
fclial (perh. the source).] Foolish. 

x602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Iv. 245 Whereto these folUall 
Traylors did themselues and Senses fit. 

Follicle (fp*lik*i). Also 7-S folUacle, 8-9 
p-OLLicULE, [ad. L. foUicttlus little bag, dim. of 
foUis bellows.] 

1. Anat. A small sac. Chiefly, *■ a simple lj*m- 
phatic gland, consisting of Ij^mphoid tissue arranged 
in the form of a sac \ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. sit. ii. loS Although there 
be no eminent and circular follicle, no round hagge cr 
vesicle which long containeth this humor. 1748 Hartley 
Ohserv. Man i, ii. 2x7 Gall-bladder, Follicles, and Ducts 
of the Glands, 1830 R. Ksox Bbclard's Anaf. 3S l>.c 
membranous stomach, furnished with numerous secrctuig 
follicles. X842 Pkichard Nat. Hist. Man 95 The hair 
issues from follicles, by a club-shaped root or bulb, 
b. s=^CoDjA^4b. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psestd. Ep. iir. iv. 113 These cods cr 
follicles are found in both sexes. [18x2 j. Sm\t»i Pract. 
Customs (1S21) 64 Castor. — This is a substance secreted in 
a follicle situated near the anus of the beaver, perhaps the 
inguinal gland.) 

2. JBot. * A kind of fruit, consisting of a single 
carpel, dehiscing by the ventral suture only* (Lind- 
ley) ; formerly used for any kind of capsular fruit. 

/1 1706 Evelyn Syha xi. (1729^ 65 They [the Maples) .arc 
all produced of Seeds contained in the Folliacles and Keys, 
or Birds-Tongues. 1785 Mart^’N Rousseau's Boi. x\i. 219 
In most of the genera these fruits are follicles. 2877 Hi'Lne 
Wild FI. p. X, Fruit a follicle of two elongated capsules, 
b. A small bag or vesicle distended ■with air. 
1793 Martyn Lang. Bat. s. v. FoUicttlus, Follicles., 
are vessels distended with air: as at the root in Utriculari-i, 
and on the leaves in Aldrovanda. 18x6-20 Green Herbal 
n. 784 Two-celled follicles inwhorl.s, in order to s^port 
the scape in the w’ater, 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 
312 Follicle, a little bladder on the leaves, as in Poitla 
cavifolia. 

3. Eiitovi. A cocoon; the covering made by a 
larva for its protection during the pupa state. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoci'en's Zool. I. 397 Pupa 
inclosed in a thin follicle. 

Follicular (fpU’ki/niu), a. [ad. \j.follicnl(ir-h, 
{.foUicttlus*. see Follicle and - ab h] 

1. Of the nature of, or resembling, a follicle; 
composed or consisting of follicles ; also, provided 
with follicles. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 305 JMany other .strong .scented 
Animals, .have follicular Repositories or Bags. ^ 1750 Pbu. 
Trans, XLVIL 99 VasCTilar and follicular minute metn* 
branes. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 6 Fruit.. folheuhr 
with one or two valves. 1835-6 Todd CycL Anat. I. *3 
follicular structure of the glands. x87o Hooker SIm, 
Flora p, xiii, Crassulacete.. Fruit follicular. 

2. Of or pertaining to a follicle or follicles. 

1877 CoMts Fur Anim. t. 1^ An enormous resenioir.. con- 
taining a considerable quantity of the folliculiir product. 

b. Path. Of a disease: Affecting the follicles 
of a particular organ. 

1859 J, Tomes Dental Surg. 508 Follicular slomatiu^. 
1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 809 Follicubf 
pharyngitis is often associated w'itli slorntTch-disorders. 

3. In etymol. sense: Of or pertaining to bellows; 
performed by means of bellows, itoficc-use. 

X676 Shadwell Virtuoso 11. Wks, 1720 I. 343 An anlmri 
may be preserved without respiration .. by folhcular im- 
pulsion of air. 

Folliculated (fpli-ki»lci:tcd), ///. a- 

folliculate {Cent. DictJ). [as if f. */ollicuIciti vb. 
(f. F OLLICULE + -ate) -f- -El J 1 .] 

1. Anat. and Bot. Provided with a follicle or 
follicles. 

177S Asir, Folliculated (adj. in botany) havinc 
vessels. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXNIl.^ 4'° 
Ending below the thjToid, which is folliculated on its inrer 
surface. 1830-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 572/x 'fhe inirsu- 
ments. .are. .hignly folliculated. 

2. £ntorn. Contained in a follicle or cocoon. 

X856-8 W. Clark Van der LIceven's Zool. I. 4C4 Bop* 

smooth, in some folliculated. 

Follicule (fp'liki;ri). Variant of Follicle. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. ii. 37 The folHcules, or 
membrane covering the eggs contained in the ovary. iiM® 
Lindlev Introd. Bot. (cd. 4) II. 19 llic fruit of diese 
is^ belter understood to be a union of several follicrt «> 
within a single flower. , 

tFollicnli'ferous,«. O/'x.-' 
wx + -(i)FF.iious.] Bearing a follicle or follicles- 
1^3 Phil. Tram. XVII. 6ii Tiro sort, of Follicolif«o“5 
Willows from Barbados. 

Follicalitis (f(>lrkiHloFti5). Path, [f- 
cul-ns Follicle -ms.] Inflainni-ition of a 
follicle or follicles. 

x86o Fowler bled, Vec., Folliculitis, follicular jnnAt””'. ' 
lion. 1874 V.AN Burek Dix. Getiit. Org. 77 lolhcuh 
sometimes appears along the urethra. , 

FoUiculose (ffU4:i/rh7u*s), a. [ad. ^ .{j 
us, {. fcUiculusi see Follicle and -o.si;.] a. I'*" * 
of or containing follicles; b. Of the nature cr ap* 
pcarancc of a follicle. , 

1S02 Hooi'Er Quincy's Lex.*Med., FolUculoU glan » ■ > 

of the most simple species of gland, conrl'tmg 
a hollow va^cular membrane or follicle and an ./ 

duct. 18.. Bull. HI. .State Laboraterr Nat. HW. pj’ 
TO (Cent. Diet.) .\nthcridia in folUenlo'-e bodies on t..e 
face of separate lhalll. 
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Folliculous (f^li'knass), a. [f. X,. foUicul-ns 
'+ -ous.] = prec. 

i8*8 Stark EUtn. Nat. Hist. I. lo Other membranes are 
called mucous or folHculous, because they secrete a viscid 
fluid. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ FolHculous^ having, or con- 
sisting of, follicles. Same as Follicular. 

+ Po’Uiful, iZ- Obs. Also 6 foliful. [f. P'olly 
sb. + -FUL.] Full of folly or foolishness. 

1549 CovipL Scot, XV. 87 Foliful aifectionis vil be ther 
auen confusione quben god pleysis. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Ep. Pordage^s Mystic Div, 82 O vain, wild, pittifull, 
folhfull, vile man ! a 1763 Shenstone Ess. Wks. (1764) II. 
279 The common people call wit, mirth; and fancy, folly ; 
fanciful and folliful, they use indiscriminately. 

tFo-llily, adv. Obs. Forms : 3-5 folili, 4-6 
folyly, 4-7 folily, (4 foleli), 4-5 folilich(e, 4 
folylicho, 5 folilyche, 6 follilie. 
f. folij Folly a. foolish -i- 4 iche -ly 2 .] Foolishly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23326 (Cott.) pai pe sorfuller sal be pat 
losen folili has pat le. 1353 Langl. P.Pl. C. xvii. 234 To 
teche..how pat folke folyliche here fif wittes myspenden. 
c 1^9 Pecock Repr. 11. vi. 171 Thei wolen seie sturdili and 
folih. 1535 Stenvart Cron. Scot. I. 600 To guhome the 
Britis folhlie gaif feild. 1598 Stow Surv. xxviii. (1603) 243 
From loosing of time follilie in lust. 

. • b. Lewdly, nnchastely. 

13. . [see Felter y. 3 b], c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 159, 

I liave m}' body folily dispended. 

Follow (ff''lt»“), sb. [f. next verb.] 

1. The action of the verb Follow, 

1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. HoyUy Dominoes 93 It is 
sometimes an advantage to hold heavy dominoes, as they 
not unfrequently enable you to obtain what is called a good 
‘follow’. 1889 Nov. 635/1 And hark! the view- 

hollo ! *Tis Mack in full follow.- 

2 . Billiards. A stroke which causes the player’s 
ball to roll on after the object-ball which it has set 
in motion. Called also follow-stroke y and follo 7 ving 
stroke. Also, the impulse given to the ball by such 
a stroke. 

1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 371 The reason for 
playing with side is, that, when the balls are so close, sufl^cient 
‘foHow* cannot be got on. x88t H. W. Collenuer Mod. 
Billiards 38 The FoUow-Stroke. Ibid. 39 The ‘ follow ’ can 
also be executed with the cue delivered as far as one-fourth 
below centre. 

3 . Follow on. Cricket. The act of * following 
on* (see Follow v, 19 d); also applied to the 
innings itself. Also simply follow. 

t88i standard 14 June 3/8 A ‘ follow on ’ was necessary. 
1884 Lillyivkite's Cricket Ann. 60 With the follow saved 
there was no chance of completion of the game. 1892 Sat. 
Rev. g July 33/1 In the follow on things altered veiy’ much. 

Follow (f|?'l^’*)j V. Forms ; a. 1-2 folsian, 2-3 
fol5ie(n, (folghi), fole3e(n, (foleli), 3 folien, 
folhen, 2-4 fol3e(n, (3 Orm. fol^benn, 4 south. 
uol3e(n, no^y), 3-5 folew(en, (3 south, uolewen, 
4 follew(e), folwe(n, (4 follwe(n), folu(n, folu- 
w(en, (3 south, uqluwen), 4-6 folow(e, foloe, 
(5 folaw(e, folo^e, foloyn, 4-6 fowlow(e, 6 
foolow(e), 6 Sc. fallow, 4-7 followe, 4- follow, 

0 . 1-2 fylgan, fylisan, fylgian, fylian, 2-3 
fulien, (3 south, pa. i. vulede), 3-4 fulu(n, fil- 
3e(n, filig(en, filyh(en, filiyh(en, felu(n, 4-5 
filow, fylow, felow, 5 filoe. [The two OF. 

fo\ian (p- stem) and fylian (-/p- stem), are, 
as is usual in similar pairs of conjugational variants, 
representatives of an OTeut. vb. of the ~ijan class ; 
cf. OFris. folgiay folia, fulia, OS. folgon (Du. 
volgen), OHG. folgin (MHG. volgeu, mod.Ger. 
folgen), ON. fylgja (Da. fdige, Sw. fdljci) ; not 
recorded in Goth. Beside these forms, several of 
the Teut. langs. have synonymous and phonetically 
resembling words which are compounds of Gakg 
and Go vbs. \ OE. has fulgaugan, pa. t. ful-iode 
(from iode, serving as pa. t. oi g&fi) = 0^. fulgan- 
gaUy OHG. folk g&n. The most natural explana- 
tion of these parallel forms is that the apparently 
simple vb. was originally a compound or a phrasal 
combination. The first element occurs in OE. 
fylstan, full^stan, OHG. folleisten to help, succour, 
minister to (cf. Goth, laistjan to follow), OHG. 
foUaziohan to assist, support (= OE. *fulteon, 
whence fitlUavi, fultuin assistance), Goth, fulla- 
fahjan to worship, serve, minister to the needs of. 
In these cases the prefix seems to add to the sense 
of the simple vbs. the notion of doing something 
by way of service to another (so that sense 3 of the 
present vb. is probably nearest to the original 
meaning). It is on formal grounds probable that 
the prefix is identical with Full; its function in 
the above-cited instances is perh. due to the cir- 
cumstance that in some vbs. compounded with it 
the primary sense of ‘satisfying’ developed into 
the cognate sense of ‘ ministering to’, ‘serving’.] 

I. irans. [In OE. and early ME, the object is 
usually in the dative case.] 

1 . To go or come after (a person or other object 
in motion); to move behind in the same direction. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. John x. 27 Mine sceap gehyrab mine 
stefne, and big folsiaj) me. <rx2oo Ormin 12768 He fand ta 


Filippe & se55de buss till bimm ; follh me. cxzza Bestiary 
757 Ilk der oe him bereft .. foIcBeS him up one fte wold. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 15193 (CottJ Folus forth bat ilk man 
Right in to be bi. Chaucer Mi/IePs T, 74 As any 

kyde or calf folwynge his dame, a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon xlvii. 159 They went all together and foolowed Huon 
as preuely as they coude. 1598 Shaks. Merry IF, nr. ii. 6, 
1 had^ rather (forsooth)go before you like a man, then follow 
him like a dwarfe. 1667 Milton /*.Z. i. 238 Him followed 
his next Mate. 1850 Prescott Pent II. 200 The remainder 
of his forces when mustered were to follow him. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola 111. xxi,’ It was plain that he had followed 
her, and had been waiting for her. 

b. To go forward along (a path), to keep in (a 
track) as one goes. lit. and fig. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 457s (Cott.), I folud siben, me-thoght, 
a sti Yntil a feild. 13., E. E. Allit. P. A. 127 pe fyrre 
I fol3ed bose fioty valez. ^1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 2018 
Ariadne, That.. The same weye he may returne anon, 
Folwynge alwey the thred as he hath come. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Rich. Ill (an. 3) 50 Pleiyng the parte of a good 
blood hounde, [he] foloed the tract of y« flier, .by y« sent, 
xWy Milton P. L. 11. 1025 Sin and Death amain Following 
his track. X711 Steele Spect. No. 70 P3 , 1 am Young, and 
very much inclined to follow the Paths of Innocence. 1825 
in Codbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 25, I was resolved . . 
not to follow the turnpike road one single inch further. 1874 
E. D. Smith tr. OeklePs O. T. Theol. I. § 43. 151 Old Testa- 
ment angelology follows the opposite path. 

e. phr. I'o follow the drtim i to be a soldier. 
To follow the hounds : to keep up behind them in 
the chase ; to hunt with hounds. Follow my 
leader', a game in which each player must do 
what the leader does, or pay forfeit ; alsoy^. To 
follow one's nose\ to go straight on (without 
reflexion or preconceived plan). To follow the 
plough \ said of the ploughman. 

1650 B. Discoliiminium 19 I’le follow Providence, or my 
Nose, as well as I can. X674 N. Cox Genii. Retreat, v. 
(1686) 2 Without its Assistance in Dieting and Exercise, no 
Horse can follow the Hounds . . without hazarding. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. ii. 34 The main Maxim of his 
Philosophy was, To trust to his Senses, and follow his 
Nose. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. i. § i While he.. follows 
the plough, or looks after his flocks. 1785 Burns Jolly 
Beggars,*‘IainasonofMar$\Ks\'i\ie.n I us’d in scarlet 
to follow the drum. 1832 Wordsw. Resol. ^ Independence 
vii, Following [ed. i (1807) behind] his plough, along the 
mountain-side. 1835 Marryatt Jac. Faithf. xxxvjii, One 
amusement . . was a favourite one of the captain’s as it made 
the men smart. It is called ‘Follow my leader’. 1858 
Thackeray Firgin. xvi. It was lime to follow the hounds. 
189s Tablet 14 Sept. .(08 Englishmen are the last people in 
the world to play a blind game of follow-myleader, 

2 . Jig. To come after in sequence or series, in 
order of time, etc.; to succeed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4599 (GStt.) Seuen jere hunger grett 
hat ober neist sa! be foluand pat neuer was suilk bifor in 
land. x 6 s 9 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 241 One mis- 
fortune foUowes another. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 335 Such 
follow him, as shall be registerd, Part good, part bad, of bad 
the longer scrowle. 1728 Pope Dune. lit. 321 Signs fol- 
lowing signs lead on the mighty year 1 1802 Ld. Eldon in 
Vesey’s Rep. YII. 81 This case was followed by The Att.- 
Gen, V, Doyley. rxSiy Hocc Talcs ^ Sk. Y. 350 Punish- 
ment must follow conviction, not antecede it. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. vii. 51 Transverse ridges which follow each other in 
succession. 

f b. To be second or inferior to. Obs. 

1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Denury 11. ii, Her educa- 
tion Follows not any. 

C. To come after or succeed as a consequence 
or effect ; to result from. (Cf. sense 4.) 

*593 Shaks. Liter. 357 Misty night Covers the shame that 
follows sweet delight. <i 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 
Theod. I. ii, A duty well discharg’d is never follow’d By sad 
repentance. 1842 Tennyson Marie d'Arth. 92 What good 
should follow this, if this were done ? What harm, undone? 

3 , To go after or along with (a person) as an 
attendant or companion ; to accompany, serve, or 
attend upon, 

O. E. Chron, an. 755 pa cusedon hie b®t • • hie nafre his 
banan folgian noldon. C950 Lindisf. Gasp. Mark v. 37 Ne 
leort anisne monno to fylxenne bine, c 117S Lamb, Horn. 
J51 Monie kunnes men folejeden ure drihten ine bisse liue. 
c X20S Lay. 95 (Df kunne & of folke pe fulede pan duke, a 1300 
Cursor M. 15339 (Cott.) Yee haf folud hider-to. C138S 
Chaucer L. G. IF. ^4 Thisbe, I wol the folwen ded 
and I wol be Felaw and cause eke of thy deth, quod she. 
c 1450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 6338 A seruand folowand his 
lorde. 1591 Shaks. Tvjo Genii, i. i. 94 Thou for wages fol- 
lowest thy master, x6ii Bible i Stan, xvit, 13 .\nd the 
three eldest sonnes of lesse went, and followed Saul tojhe 
batlell. 1845 S. C. Hall IVhiieboy vi, 51 The rheumatic. . 
creature who had ‘followed’ the family for more than forty 
years. 1875 Jowett Plata (ed. 2) I. 37 You may depend on 
my following and not deserting him. 

b. To go after as an admirer, auditor, or the 
like, 

x602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 349 Do they hold the same esti- 
mation they did when I was in the city? Are they so 
followed? 1756 Mbs. F. Brooke O/rf/l/rttVf No. 22^3, 1 went 
..with a friend, to hear one of the most followed and 
admired of them all [preachers]. Ibid, 0 1 he is. .a charming 
man ’..thank God I have followed him these twenty years. 
4 :. Jg. To accompany, attend upon, ‘go with’; 
to be a (necessary) concomitant or accompaniment 
to ; to be consequent upon. 

c 1000 A gs. Ps. Ivfi]. 4 Daet minre sptsece sped folsie, c 1205 
Lay. 1002 WcClde heom seal fulien. <1x300 E. E. Psalter 
xxii[i]. 6 And filigh me sal pi mercy, c 2450 tr. De I mitaiione 
II. vi. 46 Sorwe foluip cuer pe glory of pe worlde. 1526 
Tindale I Cor. x. 13 There hath no temptacion taken you 
but soche as foloweth the nature of man. 1599 Shaks. 


Hen. F, v. 11. 297 The liberty that follows our places. x6xx 
S*ble Pr. .xxjii. 6 Surely goodnes and mercie shall followe 
me all the dales of my life. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 25 Die 
happier state In Heav’n, which follows dignity. 1859 
Jephson Brittany vi. 74 Under the feudal system, the title 
follows the land. x868 nloRRis Earthly Par. I. 610 {Pygma- 
lion) Seest thou how tears still follow earthly bliss? 1885 
Ltyuj Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 283 The right to a grant of ad- 
ministration follows the right to the property. 

5 . To go in pursuit of, try to overtake or come 
up with ; to pursue, chase. 

Beoxaulf 2933 (Gr.) [He] fol^ode feorhseniftlan. <1x300 
E. E. Psalter xvii[i]. 38, 1 sal filghe mi faas, and um-lap pa. 
a 1340 Hasipole Psalter vii. i Make me safe of all folouand 
me. c 1400 MaUNdev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 pe dragoun folowed 
and tuke pe knyght. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. K/(an. 6) 
105 The Englishemen folowed theim so faste, in killyng 
and takyng of their enemies. 1690 Deyden Don Sebast. 

I. i, ’Twas indeed the place To seek Sebastian : through 
a track of Death I follow’d him. 1783 Cowper Epitaph on 
Hare 2 Here lies, whom hound did ne’er pursue, Nor swifter 
greyhound follow. 

b. Jg. To pursue like an enemy. Also, t to visit 
(a person) ‘ivith (affliction, etc.). 

a 13x0 in Wright’s Lyric P. xv. 48 Evel ant elde, ant other 
wo, foleweth me so faste. c 1350 fFill. Palerne 436 A fers 
feintise folwes me oft, & takes me so tenefully. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. Cl. v. i. 36 O Antony ! I haue follovid thee 
to this. X607 — Cor. iv. v. 104 Since I haue euer followed thee 
with hate. i6jt Lady AL Bertie in izth Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 22 Wee play sometimes at trante a courante 
where my old ill lucke follows Inee to loose my money. 
x688 Bunyan Jerus. Sinn, Saved (1689) 155 Art thou fol- 
lowed with affliction. 

e. Sc. ‘To pursue at law’ (Jam.), prosecute. 
Also absol. 

1425 Sc. Ads Jos. I (1814) 9 The party scathit sail folowe, 
and the party trespassande sail defende, eftir the cours of the 
auld lawis of the realme. 1466 Ad. Audit. (1839) 5/2 [He] 
comperit nouther be himself nor his procuraturis to folow 
lhaim. 

fd. To visit (an offence, an offender) with 
punishment. Obs. 

1579-80^ North Plutarch 19 {Theseus) There was no man 
at that time that dyd followe or pursue his death. 1593 
Bilson Govt. Christ’s Ch. 295 Were you but once or twise 
well followed for other mens faultes, you woulde soone waxe 
weary of this generall and confused execution. 

6. Jg. To pursue (an object of desire) ; lo en- 
deavour to reach or attain to ; to strive after, try 
to gain or compass, aim at. 

a X300 Cursor M. 23868 (GOtt.) In eldrin men vr merrur 
[we] mai se quat forto fulv, quat forto fle. ^1400 Apol. 
Loll. 33 Dekunis to bechast, not..fowlowing fowle wynn- 
ing. XS39 Bible (Great) Heb. xii, 24 Folowe peace wyth 
all men. 2549 Lati.mer 3^1/ Edw. K/'(Arb.)o7 He 
folowed gyftes, as fast as he that folowed the puddynge. 
2754 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 24 To follow what they 
are pleased to call pleasure. 2842 Tennyson^ Ulysses 31 
Yearning in desire To follow knowledge like a sinking star. 
2859 — Fivien 474, I follow fame. 

tb. To pursue (an affair) to its conclusion or 
accomplishment ; to follow up, prosecute ; to 
enforce (law). Also const, on, upon, against (a 
person). Obs. 

<r 1547 Surrey 11. 218 Ne could I fool refrein my 

tong from thretes. . to folowe my reuenge. C1585R. Browne 
Anszu. Cartwright 55 We shoulde first followe the Lawe on 
them, to thrust them out of the sheepefolde. 1595 Daniel 
Civ. IVars iv. Ixxxiii, Whereas the matter is so followed 
That he conuented is ere he could tell He was in danger. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, i. i. 21 O, such a day, So fought, 
so followed and so fairly won. 1608 D. T, Ess. Pol, 4* Mor. 
28 For that he did egerly follow the extreamitie of law 
against a certaine friende of his. 2653 HoLCROFT/’r<7ro//«r, 
Vandal Wars n. xi. 43 Belisarius followed no execution, 
thinking it enough with so small an Army to beat the 
enemy, and send him going. 1693 Hum. Town i. 30 Giving his 
Lawyer double Fees, that his Cause may be well followed. 

7 . Jg. (Cf. sense 3). To treat or take (a person) 
as a guide, leader, or master; to accept the 
authority or example of, obey the dictates or 
guidance of; to adhere to, espouse the opinions, 
side, or cause of. Also, to follozv a persons steps. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp, Luke xvi. 13 He anum folsaj? and ofteme 
forhoga]?. c xzoo Vices 4- Virtues (1888) 27 Dat tu ne foljih 
none dwelmenn, fte muchel misleueft. c 1230 HaH Meid. 
15 He seft he folhen hire treoden. c 1374 Chaucer Attel. 4' 
Arc. 21 First followe I Stace, and after him Corinne. C1380 
Wyclif (1880) 381 pat 3e filow pe steppis of hym pat 

did no synne. ^ c 1449 Vezoz^ Repr, 248 The sympler partie 
of hem folewiden the worthier and the more wijs partie. 
2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, Which doctours I 
folowe most communly in this poore treatyse. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. F/(an. 34)169 Favoryngand folowyng the part 
of kyng Henry.^ *548^ (Mar.)i?>{% Cam. Prayer Collect jBth 
Sund. after Trinity, with pure harte and mynde to folowe 
thee the onelye God. 16^ Drvden Let. to Sir R. Iltnvara 
20 Nov, Wks. (Globe) 41 Virgil, .has been my master in this 
poem : I have followed him everywhere. 2706 Atterdury 
Ser/n.i Cor. xv. 19(1723) II. 7 They [Beasts] follow Nature, 
in their Desires and Fruitions, carrynng them no farther than 
she directs, 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 16 \vc 
follow reason wherever it leads. 1851 Roskin M^d. : 

II. HI. II. v. § 15 The sacred painters must not foHoww 
in their frankness of unshadowed colour, unless 

follow them in its clearness. ^ „„„„ 

8 . To conform to, comply with, 

or in accordance with (advice, command, , V 

example, fashion, etc.)_: to take as a nilc or model. 


act up to, ‘ walk aftCT • 

a 1.00 9=9(Go) » ^ /,g Wule nu ka..... 

Si.7’^<dn.?'’andrcu“ W?; Hxmpocp. 



FOLLOW. 


FOLLOWER. 


PsalUr XXL i6 As hundes folus t>er custom in berVjmg 
& bftynge. <1x450 C < rt '. Myst. (1841} o6S 5c woIe fol«-e 
myn intent, 1548-^ (Mar.) Cow. Prayer Collect 
Sunday bef. Easier, That all mank^mde shoulde folowe the 
example of hts greate humtlitie. 1621 Brace 2 Sam . xviL 
23 Hjs counsel! was not followed. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 
483 Mo<t men admire Virtue, who follow not her lore. x6ga 
Locke Ed 74 c . § 89 (1699) 141 2)1 Patterns are sure to Se 
follow’d more than good Rules. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
II. XL 239 Our men .. followed their orders. 1771 ytinins 
Lett, xlnii. 252, I .. think that the precedent ought to be 
followed immediately. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng^. I. 446 
Had his advice been followed, the laws would have been 
.strict!)* observed. 1871 Morlev Ve>ltaire{i %^) s Voltaire., 
did not always refuse to follow an adversar)*\s bad example. 
^ r;;/r. const, to, rare — ^ (perh. an involuntar}* 
anacoluthon). 

1523 Ld. Berners Frotss. I. ccccxU. 777 To the whiche 
counsayle they were gladde to folowe. 

+ b. To conform to in likeness, resemble, take 
after ; to imitate or copy. Obs. 
e\^6 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1133 Folweth Ekko, that 
holaelh no silence. CX400 Deslr. TroyZ-j^i The body of 
this bold, hat barely is ded, Most follow by fourmc the 
frcellieof man: Hit m.-u* not long s^jod loft ly vncoruppit. 
1483 Cath. Attgl. syjfi To Folowe ta<J*r in maners, 
fatrissare. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxviii, § i We had 
rather follow the perfections of them whom we like not, than 
in defects resemble them whom we love. 16x5 T. Adams 
Sfirit. Navir. 41 Glasse among stones is as a foole amongst 
men : for it lollowes precious stones in colour, not in virtue. 
2674 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 282 hirs. Betty her 
daughter follow’s her. 

9. To walk in, pursue, practise (a way of life, 
habit, method of acting) ; to engage in, occupy 
oneself with, addict or apply oneself to ; tsp. to 
practise (a calling or profession) for a livelihood. 
To follenv the sea\ to practise the calling of a 
sailor. 

972 Blickl. lipm, 25 pa men \>t hyssum uncystum fylsap. 
e X275 Lamb, Monie ^was. .Ieda5 to de3e on ende 

|>a pe heom duseliche folstaS. rx40o Cato's Morals 63 in 
Cursor M. 1670 Quat werk pou folow salle, x6oi Shaks. 
Twet, N. 1. iii. 99 O, had I but followed the arts ! 16x8 

Rolee \a Cafi. SmitfCs IVks. (18x9) JI. 37 Euerj* man 
followed his building and planting. x6sx Lilly Ckas. 1 (1774) 
177 While he was young, he followed his book seriously. 
2709 Steele & Swift Tatter Tt^o. 68 ^ 4 When I was young 
tnough to follow the ^orlsof the Field. x8oo Colquhoun 
Comm. Thames Pref., Those, .who follow Nautical Pursuits, 
xB&^ D, G. hlxrcHT.u.Sev.Stor. 269 He followed the pro^ 
fession of an artist. xSStStf.n’enson x.Mr.Tre- 

lawney had followed the seas. 2885 U. S. Grant Personal 
Mem. L xxi. 288 Whose occupation had been following the 
river in s’arious capacities, from captain down to deck hand. 

10. To watch the progress or course of (an object 
in motion). 

X697JDRVDEN /Efteul vr. 643 (He) follow’d with his Eyes 
the flitting Shade. 1819 Byron yuan i, cl.x, With prying 
snub-nose and small eyes he stood Following Antonia's 
motions here and there. 

11. To trace or attend to the course or sequence 
of ; to keep up with (an argument, train of thought, 
clc.) so as to grasp its sequence and meaning; 
also, to keep up with and understand (a person) as 
he reasons or recounts. 

1697 Hryden^ I'irg’. Georg-, jv. 408 An ancient Legend 
I prepare to sing, And upward follow Fame's immortal 
Spring. xB66 L. Carroll Alice in IFonderld. ix, I think 
1 should understand that belter., if I had it written down: 
hut I can’t quite follow it as j'ou say it. 1875 Towett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 64, 1 do not quite follow you, he saia. Ibid. 
V. X2 'I'he argument is too difficult for them to follow. 

12. Mech. a. To go over the contour of (a piece 
of turned work with a tool), b. Of a piece of 
machinerj': To receive its motion from, be a 
* follower’ to (.another piece). 

X703 htoxos Mech. 213 They smoolhen the work 

with the Edge, .of a broken Knife, .by following the Work 
with it : That is, holding the basil'd Edge of the Knife close 
against the Work while it comes nbouL 1852 L. D. B. 
Gorixjn in Aid yrul. tllust. Mag. 11. **li The act of giving 
motion to n piece Is termed drhdn^ it, and that of receiving 
motion from a piece is termed follosvingxx.. 

13. Tafollcnv suit', sec Suit j/». 

II. Intransitive uses, 

14. To go or come after a person or thing in 
motion ; to move behind some object; also, to go 
as a person’s attendant or companion. Const., 
afUrt few, i to. Also Ac* Cf. i. 

cx*so Gm. fr Ex. 3272 Kgipcicnes \i-oren in twired wen 
quitScr he suldcn foljcn or lien. CX340 Cursor Jtf. 11435 
(i'rin.) l‘ri follcwed on l*e sicrrc l»eme Til J»ei coom to 
Icrusalem.^ Ibid. 29374 flVin.) As bifore hem wrou^t he J>e 
w cy ?o ftfiir him fasie folcwed bey. c 1400 Rom, Rose 6342 
And with me folw'ith my loieby. To done me solas and 
company. rx475 Ratif Coil;ear 421 Ht followit to him 
haistely For 10 bring him to the king. 1513 More Rich, 
ttl (1641! aio After whom folowed the King with his 
Crowne nnd .Scepter. ri6oo Siiae.s. xli. 4 For still 
temptation follows where thou art. ,2697 DRvrrx I’irg. 
Geo^g. IV. 7ry5 He first, and clove !»ehtnd him follow'd she. 
2848 It. I. WiirrsKOFcr Jucamat. Our J^rd xiv. (1S52) 
401 The I’litlosopher of Kr)nigvl>er2 following in a measure 
in Plalo’* steps. 1674 Gtv.vn.^hT'Ti itist. |L f 6. 89 GiHiert 
M-osen** of the Sotinan strangers who followed in the wake 
ef the Conqueror. 

16. To coinc (next) nftcr somcthinf; else in order 
or fc<]iience. As fl'Uo-.vs'. a uref.itnrj- formula 
used to inttodnee a statement, enumeration, or the 
like. Cf. 3 . 
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The const, in as follows is imfers.^ and the s’crb should 
always ^ used in the sing, ; for the incorrect pi. see quots, 
1776, X797. ^ , 

e 1300 Cursor AT, 19x35 (Edin.) I>e tojjcr dai folwid 
neste. c 2380 Wvcuf Sel. IVks, JIX. 107 be secunde part. . 
folwek in svordes. ' 1426 in Surtees Alisc. (1890) 9 Was 
done aftenvarde als her fast foloss*j*s. 2486 Bk. St. Albans 
D iij, Now folojTs the naamys of all maner of hawk>*s. 2548 
Hall Chron.^ Edzv. /J/(an. 23) 247 He openly sayde as 
foloweth. 26^ Topsell Fourf. if4<xx/x (1658) 229 Vegetius 
has'ing^ commended the Persian Horses saith, that the 
Armenians and Sapharens do foUosv next. X7XX Addison 
Sfect. No. 58 f 6 'i'he Subject of it (as in the r^t of the 
Poems which folloss’i 2776 G- Campbell Rhetoric I. ir. is*. 
405 Analog)’ as well as usage fas'our this mode of expres- 
sion : * The conditions of the agreement as foUerjosi and not 
<24 follcnu. A few late writers have inconsiderately adopted 
this last form through a mistake of the construction. 1797 
(ioDwiN Enquirer 11. xii. § 1. 374 The reasons that dissuade 
us .. are as follow. 2806-7 J* Berf.sford- A/rxcrrVx Hum, 
Life (1826) II. iv. Beat what follows if you can. 2843 Mill 
Logic I. ill. § 7 ‘I'here arc philosophers who have argued as 
follows, 

b. To happen or ocenr after something else ; to 
come next as an event ; to ensue. 

EX400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg, 220 If Jjc crampe folowe it i.s 
deedly. <i 1S33 Berners Huon Ixxxii. 254 It shall not 
folow after thy counsell. 2548 Hall C/<r<i/i.,^^cH. K/ (an. 
5) X03 b, The <^stle was almoste undermined, so that 
yeldjTig must folowe. 2612 Bible Exod. xxi. 22^ If men 
striue, and hurt a woman with child, so that her fruit depart 
from her, and yet no mtschiefe follow. 1667 Milton P. L. ij. 
206 When those who at the Spear are bold And vent’rous, if 
that fail them, shrink and fear What yet they know must 
follow’. x633 J. Smith Baroscope 65 If Fair Weather follows 
immediately upon the Mercury’s Rising. 2839 YEO\yELL.riHC. 
Brit. Ch. ill. (x847) 28 That the martjTdom of this blessed 
apostle followed very shortly after the writing of this Epistle. 

16. To result (as an effect from a cause, an infer- 

ence from premisses) ; to be, or occur as, a conse- 
quent. Const, from Often imfers, with 

a clause, it follcnvs (Jhat') ... Cf. 2 c; 

a 2300 Cursor AT, (Gfitt.) 2892 Fleis kat ouer al kis 
erde, pe wreche hat foluls haue je herd, c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. p xio And though that Salomon seith. That he ne 
fond never womman good, it folw'eth nat therfore that alle 
womnien ben wikke. C2449 Pecock Repr. ii. L 132 If this 
be trewe, thanne..it muste nedts folewe that [etc.]. 2624 
IV. Simons in Capt. Smie/t's IFks. (2819) L r66 In a short 
time it followed, that could not be had for a pound of 
Copper, which before was sould vs for an ounce. 2678 
Dryden Limberham f. Wk.s. 2883 VI. 27 But what followed 
of this dumb interview! 2698 Kf-ill Exam, Th. Earth 
(x734)SS These are the effects which,, would necessarily 
follow from the pwhion of the E.arths a.vis. 2752 Jortin 
Sernt, (i77t) II, lU. 44 Though we have received a com- 
mand to pray for our enemies, it follows not thence we 
may not wage w'ar vrith them. 2843 I^^ll Logic 11. i. § 1 
We say of a fact or statement, that it is proved, wlien we 
believe its truth by reason of some other fact or statement 
from which it is said to follow. 

17. To go in chase or pursuit. Const, afler^ f ou, 
t upon. Also fg. of things. CL 5 . 

e 2250 Gen, <5- Ex. 1751 He toe and wenie and folwede on, 
And ohojt in mod lacob to slon. CZ400 Destr. Troy 2^59 
Theire fos on horn folowci, rx420 Anturs of Arlh. v, 'The 
king blue a rechase, Folut fast on the irase. 2535 Cover- 
DALE Prw. xiii. 21 Myschefe foloweth vpon synners. x6r j 
Bible Gen, xliv. 4 Vp, follow after the men. 2623 Bingham 
Xenophon 115 They dare and will be readie to follow vpon 
vs, if we retire. 

b. To follodv after', to strive lo reach, gain, or 
compass. Cf. 6 . 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. X. 189 pau3 k^i don hem to don- 
mowe. .To folewcn aflurke Flucchen, fccche kei hit neuere. 
i6xx Bible Ps, cxix. 150 They draw nigh that follow after 
mischiefe. i88x Bible (R.V.) Heb. xii. 14 Follow after 
peace with all men. 

+ C. ? To tend to. Ohs. 

C2475 /k<ii</'C<>iYrcrtr5o5 Thow fand me fechand nalhing 
that followit to feid. 

+ 18. Of a person: To proceed with, or continue 
doing, something begun. Cf. 6 b. Obs, 

<11300 Cursor M. 12x97 (Colt.) Ihcsus kan folud on his 
speke. 2703 Moxok Mech. Exerc. 282 Having thus 
d^cribed the parts of a Common Lathe, I .shall now follow 
with their other Tools also. 

Ill, In combination with adverbs. 
roUow home. See HoJin adv. 

19. roUow on. a. intr. To go on in the same 
direction as an object which is moving in front ; to 
continue following, 

<*2250 [see 17]. 2884 W. Cooi: Billiards 9 A following 
stroke is when you cause s’our ball to follow on after the 
Lai! it strikes. 

+ b. To go on or continue pcrscvcringly {po do 
something). Ohs. 

x6x2 Birle lies. s'i. 3 Tlien shal wc know, if we follow on 
lo know the Lord. 

C. t rafts. ^folJozv up b. 

1652 Wadsvvortii tr. Sar.dcz’aVs Chf, Ifars S/ain 363 If, 
after the taking of Torrelobaton, hee had followed on his 
viclorie. 

d. Of a side at Cricket'. To go in again at 
once after completing the first innings, in con- 
sequence of having made a prescribed number of 
runs less tb.an their opponentsin the first innings. 

2882 Standard 9 Aug. yRt They consequently had to 
* follow on \ x89x Leeds Atercury a May 6/4 Being left in 
a minority of 93 thej* had to follow on, 

20. rollow ont. trans. To pursue to .n con- 
clusion; to bring to a completion or final issue. 


2762 Ld. KM‘ir.s Elem. Cril. I. i. 36 Avarice haring got 
possession of his'mind, he follqu's out that theme to the end. 
1884 Church Bacon 22 While he was following out the 
great ideas which were to be the Kasis of his philosophy^ 
"21. rollownp. irons, a. To go after or pursue 
closely ; to keep steadily in the track or pursuit of. 

2847 TENN'i'SON Princ. 1. 203 We follow’d up the river as 
we rode. Ibid, iv. 446 It becomes no man to nurse despair, 
But. .To follow up the worthiest till he die. 1888 Times 
16 Oct. 20/5 The Forest bylaws . . make no provision for 
w'ounded deer being followed up. 

b. To prosecute with energ)’ (an affair already 
in progress) ; to reinforce by further vigorous action 
or fresh siipjjort. 

2794 Paley Ezdd^ 11. ix. {1817) 216 It comes next to be 
considered how far these account.s are confirmed or followed 
up by other evidence, 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 354 
The blow was speedily followed up. 2867 Smiles Hug.imets 
Eug. ix. (1880) 243 Louis was not slow to follow up this 
intimation with measures of a more positive kind. x8;S 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 98 The Romans followed up their 
success by an attack on Olbia. 

tthsol. 2854 Dickens Hard T, 1. ii, He would go in and 
damage any subject whatever with his right, follow up with 
his left [etc.J. 

Follow, obs. form of Fellow. 

Pollowable (ffbaiab'l), a. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may or can be followed. 

25^8 Gest Pr. Afasse 136 We ought to .. embrace h)’S 
doy^nges as followable and beleveable. i6ix Cotck., 
Jmitable, imitable, followable.^ 2830 N. S. Wheaton 
yml. 199 A mistake which is follow.able by ioMant 
degradation. 2888 JDuhlht Rn\ Jan. 219 The Church has 
. .declared .. his system of morals ..to be void of error, and 
followable as a sure guide by any priest. 

Follower (Sp'\o^\^i). [OE. folpercy f. as prec. 
-h -erI.] 

1. One who follows (in the literal sense). 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 174 Clouds of Sand arise; 
Spum’d, and cast backward on the Follower’s Eyes. 1807 
Hutton Course ATath. II. 57 All the 10 arrows are taken 
by one of them, who goes foremost, and is called the leader ; 
the other being called the follower, for distinction’s sake. 

b. Somelningthat comes after or succeeds some- 
thing else. 

c 1450 Pecock (////<*) The Folewer to the DoneL 1581 
Sidney Apot. Poetrie (Arb.) 50 One word .so .’is it w’ere 
begetting another, as . , by the former a man shall haue 
a neere gesse to the follow’cr. 2870 Furnivall Rep. E, E, 
T, S, 17 When the Catholieon Is nntsht, w’hat its followcf 
shall be can be discusst. 

c. One who follows in order to catch or coiue 
up with another; a pursuer. 

2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI 1. iv. 22 Ah, hark I the fatal 
followers do pursue. 25^ Grcnbvvrv Tacitus' Ann. in. 
X. (1622) 105 Stealing by dangerous by-wayes (he] beguiled 
his followers. 

2. a. One who follows another as his attendant, 
servant, retainer, or the like. 

cB88 K. jElfred Boeih, xxix. § 2 Be Cam cymnge and w 
his folserum. ciooo Voe, in Wr..Wfllcker xoo/jo Atseehu 
folsere. 2377 Langl. P. PI, B. v. 549, I haue ben m« 
folw’ar al l>is fifty wynire. CZ440 Promp. Pan\ 169/* 
Fohvare, or senvante folowynge hys mastyr or souercyne, 
Pedissequus. 2548 Hall C / iron.t Edzo. /V{ax\. ai 190 b, 
Certain ofhis henxmen or folow-ers wer taken, 

AEueidw 2039 And forc’d ^Eneas . , To leave liis Folj wers 
on a Foreign Coast. 2840 Dickens Bant, Rudgewu^ Hic 
Captain eyed liis follow’er over. 2B44 Regul. < 5 - Vtd. Amy 
S75 All Followers and Retainers of the Camp. 

b. One who follows another in regard to Ins 
teaching or opinions; on adherent or disciple; 
also one who follows an c.xample, model, rnic of 
conduct, etc. 

c 1200 Vices <5- Virtues (2S88) 41 yc modi menn, dieule' 
foljeres. a 2*25 Ancr. R. 364 Sikerliche his fcolcwart mot 
mid pine of his flesche uoluwcn his pinen. 2388 wlif 
2 Cor. xi. 2 Be 50 my folewcris, as Y am of 
Promp. Parzt, 269/2 Folware, yn mancr>*s, or condycions 
imitator, c 2532 Dewes Inirod. Fr. in P.-iUgr. 804 Arte is 
folower of nature. x6xi Bible 2 Pei , iii. 13 I» V* rf 
followers of that which is good. 2710 Bf.rkfley / 

Hum. Ruozvl, § 21 Aristotle and his followers. J?®* 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 437 Wc, who ought lo h.ave taken 
the lead in so noble a work, arc but ill follow'crs even oyne 
examples which arc set to us. 2849 Macaulay ntst. r.rg-^ 
11. 23 It soon became clear that Jialifax would have man) 
followers, x^x . 9 /<r<T/rr a Alay 526/2 To vindiwte 
Walpole from the aspersions of Macaulay and hisfono'^f^- 
C. coUoq. A man who courts a maid'Ci^'anl ; tsp> 

one who calls al the house to see her. 

2838 Dickens Rich. Nick, .wi. Five scrvnnH kept, 
man. No followers. 2858 H. S. Surtefs Ash Mamma s* • 
202 She granted [the servants]., every indulgence.* • 
having their followers. 


’[•3. ,?c. A prosecutorfat law). Cf, Follou ^ 
<12300 O/rjorilf. 284x6 (Cott.) Whines foluar. 

Acts yas. // (1814) ll. 37 He salbc condampnil !*< the jUh 
in the expensis of the Mowar . 

4. Sc. and north, dial. The voting of cattle. 

2584 irUls ^ /<fr’.(Surtccsi£6o)Il. if)5Tl»« 

I haue .. witfi her follower. <'t686 He/redaftcnt en 6 
Campbtll (i 3 i 6 ) 61, x bull, 2 m.ircs and follow^cf^ . ' 
Scott Doom of Drt'orgoil \. i, llirce cows, 
follower. 1885 Times tweckly cd.) 16 (bcx. ?/; I ‘ 
paying j^xo should be able to keep four co"* 

loUOWCrt. .rn 

5. Afech. a. In various kinds of pres^* y- 
pl.atc or block by which the pressure , %’',i 

2676 WoPLiry-.r. Cyder nr The 

Toothed Bar muM !< fixed into ft I'otloHcr tjf t 

v 4 // IViK* No. 51. 29 A proper ' vat and 
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FOLTRON. 


jnade of solid maliogany [for making cheese]. 1882 South* 
WARD Pract, Printing 587' The piece [in a screw press] an- 
swering to the platen of a printing press is called the ‘fol- 


lower . 

‘ b. In a pile-driving machine: A 'dolly’ or block 
of timber placed between the ram and the head of 
the pile. Also, formerly, d*the movable block and 
'tongs’ by which the ram is lifted and let fall. 

1776 G. Semple in Water 36 Fig. 2 is the 

Follower playing in its Grooves .. Fig. 3 .. the Follower 
and Ram, seemingly just ready to engage one another. 
1868 Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Engineers XXVII. 277 The 
piles, .had to be driven with a follower, which was made of 
very tough oak, and w'ell banded at both ends. 


c. In wheel-work ; (see quot. 1805). 

180S Brewster in FergjtsotfsLect. 1. 8a note. In a combina- 
tion of wheels that which is acted upon by the power . . 
is called a leader; and the other wheel on the same axis 
is called a follower. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clocknt. 
291 Lanternpinions work very smoothly as followers though 
they are unsuitable as drivers. 

d. (See qitot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech.^ (Steam-engine), the 

cover or plug of a stuffing-box, which rests upon and com- 
presses the packing ; a gland. 

6. Stationery. (See qiiots.) 

1858 SiMMONDS Trade^ .Fcj/Zijwp*.. a sheet of parch- 

ment, which is added to the first or indenture, etc. sheet. 
S&S8 jACom Printer s Voc.^ Foltowers, the following sheets 
after a heading — such as the ordinarj* plain-ruled paper used 
after the title-head of a long invoice. 

FoUowing ■vbl. sh. [f. as prec. + 

-ingI.] 

1 . The action of the verb FoLLOtv, in its various 
uses. Also with advs., as following up. 

a X300 Cursor M. 27832 (Cott.) O couaitise . . cums . . fals 
foluing, fals wittnesing. 1435 hIJSVN Fire of Love 66 In 
filoing ofvertew. 1562 39 Articles No. 9 Originall sinne 
standelh not in the following of Adam. *649 Drumm. of 
Ha\vth. Hist. yas. F. Wks. (1711) 107 That the chace and 
following of hereticks is more necessary than that of infidels. 
180X Strutt Sfior/s d- Past. 1. i. 13 Queen Elizabeth . . 
frequently indulged herself in following of the hounds. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang. viii. 143 The following-up of a 
series of acts. 

2 . concr. A body of followers, attendants, re- 
tainers or adherents ; followers collectively. 

cx'450 Mirour Saluaeioun 1865 Abraham andhisfylowing 
discomfit thaym be gods grace. 169s Blair in Btachmore's 
Hist. Conspir. (1723) 117 He was a Man of great following 
and Interest in his Country’, 17x5 Wodrow Corr. (184^ 
II. 88 He reckons Mar’s following must decrease. x8i6 
Scott Old Mort. xxvi. 191 The unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who had. .a numerous following, as ic was called, in 
the southern parts of that kingdom. 4x859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. no Such a man, with a great name in the 
country and a strong following in Parliament. 1889 Jcssopp 
Coming of Friars i. 39 [They] started lectures and secured 
a large following. 

Po'llowing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -tng 2,] 

1 . That follows or moves after another. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 844 By the more Equall spreading of 
the Tangible Parts, which thereby are more Sliding and 
Following. X715-ZO Pope Iliad xiv. 489 His following 
shield the fallen chief o’erspread. 1796-7 Insir. ff Reg. 
Car/alry 125 The three's wheel from the pivot flank, 
which then becomes the following one, 

2 . That comes after or next in order or in time ; 
succeeding, subsequent, ensuing. 

In most collocations placed indifferently before or after the 
sb. ; as, in the following year, in the year following. 

a 1300 Cursor M. T1378 (Cott.) pe nest yeire foluand. 
ei33o R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 87 In pe sere folowand. 
CX430 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 110 On pe nyght next 
folowand. 1535 Coverdale 2 Mace. xii. 39 Vpon the daye 
folowinge. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 278 Living Carcasses 
design'd For death, the following day, in bloodie fight. X742 
Johnson L. P., Sydenham, To continue the same office 
upon all following occasions. 2829 Marryat F. Mildmay 
xxii. They were asked in church the Sunday following. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. vlii. yj Early on the following day. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 46 A sibilant with following 
palatal mute. 

b. In introducing a statement, enumeration, etc. : 
That now follows ; that is immediately to be set 
forth, mentioned, recounted, or the like. Also absol. 
if he foUoivin^. 

T340 Ayenh. i Pis byep capiteles of pe hoc uobinde. 
1545-8 Yorksk. Chantry Surv. 11. (Surtees) 461 In thandes 
of the personnes foloing. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 846 They are 
all but the effects of some of these causes following. 1653 
Walton Angler To Rdr., I think fit to tell thee these 
following truths. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 152 F z My 
Friend answered what 1 said in the following manner. 1794 
Sullivan Vie^v Nat. I. 225 The following, .may not, as an 
example, be unworthj’ of notice. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
1 1. 148 'The following bodies have the property of converting 
nitric oxide into nitrous oxide. 1841 Lane Arab. Nls. 1. 
123 Among the common dishes are the following. 

c. Ensuing as an effect or consequence, resulting. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 166 In his inward mind he doth debate. 

What following sorrow may on this arise. 1687 Shadwell 
yuvenal x. 46 The Conquerors used to put the following 
spoyls upon the stumps of Trees, which were call’d Trophies, 
i* 3 . Conformable, correspondent, answerable. 

. CX340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 145 His wombe & his wast were 
worthily smale, & alle his fetures fo^ande. Ibid. 859 
Tapyiez tyjt to pe wo3e, of tuly Sc tars, & vnder fete, on ^ 
flet, of fcljande sute. 

4 . Of wind or tide : ? Moving in the direction of 
the ship’s course. (Cf. L. ventiis secimdttsl) 

1807 J. Boone in Naval Chron. XXIII. 406 She was 
assisted by a high following sea. 1839 Marryat Pliant. 


Ship viii, You may sail for weeks wth a cloudless sky and 
a following breeze, without starting tack or sheet. 1858 
W. Cook in Merc.' Marine Mag. V. 42 We had a following 
sea previous to falling in with this mist, but the sea then 
changed to a kind of boil, or topping sea. 

6 . Billiards and Croqitel. Following stroke =* 
Follow sb. 2. 

1867 Dufton Pract. Billiards iii. 45. *868 W. J. Whit- 
more Croquet Tac. 15 In making a following stroke, the 
player must follow with the mallet head, as a person follows 
with the cue at^billiards. x8^ [See Follow v. 19 a]. 

+ Fo'Uowingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1 . a. Afterwards in order or sequence, subse- 
quently, ensuingly. b. As a result or consequence, 
consequently. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxxii. 15 3 *f forsothe no God of alle 
Gentilis..my3te delyueren his puple. .folowyngly ne jour 
God schal mown delyuer aou. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R. xrir. xxii. (i49S» 454 Thenne folowingly is the coste 
that hyght Ligustlcus. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. ix. 191 Into 
suche . .remembrauncis . . and folewingli therbi into ful dpuou t 
preiers. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W. 1506) nr. iii. 145 
Unto hymself fyrste and folo^vynglyunio them [etc.]. 1559 
Homilies i. (1859^56 That consequently (or followingly) God 
should be the better honoured by them. 

2 . In what now follows ; in the following words. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluaeioun 4085 Howe crist his woundes to 

his ffadere shewes is to here fylowingly. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron. vii. cc.Yix. 241 As folowjmgly shalbe shewed. ^1521 
Fisher Wks. (1876) 307 In thende of this gospel folowingly 
is made by our sauyour a stronge argument. 

+ Fo-Uy, a. and adv. Obs. Also 3-4 foli(e, 
follicho, (folik), 4-5 f 61 y(e, 5 fooly, 6 foUie, 
folyche. [ME. follichy f. foly Fool a. and sb. -f 
-lick -LT 1 .] 

A. adj. Foolish; also, lewd, unchaste. 

«xz300 Cursor M, 4361 fCott.) *Bilete', he said, *\>i foil 
will'. 1387 Trevisa .rt/gvK'w (Rolls) VII. 233 A nyce folie 
couenant schulde noujt be i-holde. CX400 Lanfratte's 
Cirurg. 267 Ther ben mante foil lechis. a 1450 Knt. de la 
Tour (1868) 52 No body shulde..make countenaunce nor 
lokes of foly loue there inne [the chlrche], but yef it were 
of loue of manage. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I II. 305/1 
Bankettings, danstngs and other follle pastimes. x&4 
Breton (Grosarljo/z A Gowne of Veluet. .Shall 
now bewitche mine eyes with folly gazes. 

B. adv. Foolishly; also, lewdly, unchastely. 

e 1230 Hall Meid. 17 Jif je grafter h*nne speken togedere 
folHcne. a 1300 Cursor M. 27890 (Cott.) Drunkenhede dos 
. . man folik be traist and glad, quare he wit resun suld be 
radd. 1340 Ayenb. 43 pet uolfc bet ne byeb najt Ine 
spoushod, louieb ham togldere folliche. rz3^ Chaucer 
Bk. Duchesse 874 Hyr lokynge nas not foly sprad. 

Hence f ro‘lliuess, foolishness. 

CX340 Cursor M. 1278 (Trin.), I was diyuen fro paradis 
And lost hit hi my folynys. CX449 Pecock Repr. 11. iv. 155 
The dotage or, .folynes . . of the persoones. c 1450 Burch 
Secrees 2579 “rhe rede [heerys] also be signe of ffoolynesse. 

Polly (f^'li), sbi^ PI. follies. Forms : 3-5 
foli(e, 3-6 foly(e, (4 foie, folie, fowlye), 5 
fooly, 6-7 follie, 9 south, volly, 5- folly, [a. 
OF. and Fr, folUi f. foly fou foolish, mad (see 
Fool); corresponding to Vi. foliay folliay folhia, 
O^^.foliay lX. follial\ 

1 . The quality or state of being foolish or 
deficient in understanding; want of good sense, 
weakness or derangement of mind ; also, unwise 
conduct. + to act foolishly. {Fond, 

etc.) to a folly y to an absurd degree. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 52 Ant te wise ouh to uolewen wisdom, & 
nout folie. C1330 Amis ff Avtil. 1982 ‘What foly heseyd, 
‘can he sain? Is hemaddeofmode?’ 137s Barbour Bruce i, 
344 To fen;^he foly quhilc is wyt. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
212 pan it is folie for to lete him blood. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 127 To loue sapience, and to hate fooly. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixvi. 228 We haue done grete 
foly to departe. 1651 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) 248 Sir Thomas Gardner will be ruined by his 
daughter’s folly, 1742 Gray Ode Prospect Eton Coll. 100 
Where ignorance is blis^s, 'Tis folly to be wise. 1766 
Goldsm. Yic. W. sxcV. When lovely u-oman stoops to folh*. 
1778 Franklin Wks. 1889 VI. 206, 1 was fond to a folly 
of our British connections. 1784 Laura 4 Augustus I. 8r 
The people are hospitable to a folly. 3875 J’owett Plato 
(ed.2) V.98 The follyof.. nurses believes that the left hand 
IS by nature different from the right. 

b. personified. 

*594 Willodie in Shaks. C. Praise 9 And folly feedes 
where fury fretes. 1632 Milton Penseroso 2 Deluding joys. 
The brood of folly without father bred, 1728 Pope Dune. 
il. 418 All was hush’d, as Folly’s self lay dead. 

c. With a and pi. An example of foolishness ; 
a foolish action, error, idea, practice, etc. ; a ridi- 
culous thing, an absurdity, 

<1x300* Cursor M. 4124 (Cott.) To stint wald he, If he 
moght, pe foly pat his breber thoght.^ 13.. Coerde L. 4761 
Wescholebe wrolhe, Swylke folyesyiffthou haunte. CX489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon L 21 Your father hath enterprised 
a great foly. <2x533 bn. Berners Huon xcy, 308 They 
knew well it was but a folyc to folow me. 1648 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) I. 255 The celebrated follies of Bartholomew 
Fair. 1725 KvxsLogicw. v. § 4 The mistakes, imprudences, 
and follies, which ourselves or others have been guiltj' of. 
*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. i. i. 49 In my time, the follies 
of the town crept slowly among us. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Life in Wilds fi. 72 'Txs a folly to^expect it. 

*42. Wickedness, evil, mischief, harm. Obs. ^ 

CTzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 30/36 He heold him faste in his 
folie. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4119 He dede no 
man folye. X340 HAMPOLEZ’r. Consc. 357 Purgatory Whar 
saules er clensed of alle foly. CX489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon iii. 80. Ye shall haue no leiser for to repente 5’ou of 


the folie that ye doo. 1535 Coverdale Josh, vil, 15 Because 
he hath, .committed folye in Israel. 

t b. With a and pi. A wrong-doing, sin, crime. 
' r 1250 Meid. Maregrete x Olde ant yonge i prei ou cure 
folies for to lete. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvii. 135 Hit 
[Pouerte] defendeb he flessh fro folyes ful menye. 1535 
Coverdale fudg. xx. 6 They haue done an abhominacion 
and folye in Israel. 

+ 3 . Lewdness, wantonness. Cf. Fr./^7/;>. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Hdndl, Synne 2961 5 yf b®^ 

Vuldest "here \vynne. ^1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 24 A 
comoun woman that dwelled there to resceyve men to folye. 
a 1^59 Knt.de la Tour{xB6Z'^ 76 The quene.,beganne to 
desire to haue hym to foly with her. 1567 Fenton Trag. 
Disc. A a vij, Neyther had age so altered her complexion but 
there appered follie in all partes of her face. 1604 Shaks. 
0 th. V. ii, 132 0 th. She turn’d to folly; and she was 
a whore. x6j4 Canne Nccess. Sefar. (184^ 291 One which 
calls a woman, * Whore ’..and commits folly with her. 
b. With a and pi. A lewd action or desire. 
exyi^ Miracle St. fames "ixciE. E.P. (1862)57 He dude 
ane folie pat menie to helle bringep: be sinne of lecherie. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2181 Her folies vsen pai ay. 2603 Shaks. 
Meas./or M. ui. i. 91 Whose, .deliberate word Nips youth 
i’th head, and follies dotli emmew. 

’ 1 * 4 . Madness, insanity, mania ( = F._/b/zV); hence, 
rage, anger. Obs. 

Desir. Troy 1957 He.frothet for folie, and his face 
chaunget. 1670 Lassels Yoy. Italy 11. 212, I went to the 
Pazzorelia, where^ they keep madmen and fooles, and saw 
there strange variety of humours in folly. 

• 6, A popular name for any costly structure con- 
sidered to have shown folly in the builder. 

R. Wendover says that when (in 1228) a castle which 
Hubert de Burgh had begun to build, near the Welsh 
border, had to be razed to the ground on account of a treaty 
concluded with the Welsh, much amusement was excited by 
the recollection that Hubert had given to the building on 
its foundation the name of ’Hubert's Folly' (Shiltitiam 
Huberti). It was remarked that he had shown himself 
a true prophet. Probably the word used by Hubert was 
T. folie ‘y the original meaning seems to have been not 
stultitiay but ‘delight’, ‘favourite abode'. Many houses 
in France .still bear the name La Eolie, and there is some 
evidence that ‘the Folly* was as late as the present century 
used in some parts of England for a public pleasure-garden 
or the like. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 502 [He] buryeth it [his wealth) 
..in Buildings needlesse, vam, or ill contrived^ that stay but 
the finishing, and being called by his kind Gossip-neighbours 
his Folly. J772 R. Graves Spirit. Quixote III. ix. vii, An 
object, amidst the wood.s, on the edge of the hill ; which, upon 
enqui^, they were told was called Shenstone’s folly. 17^ 
Monthly Mag. Feb. 20, I built a great many mounds in the 
form of sugar-loaves, very broad at bottom and pointed at 
top.. 'Travellers call them my folly. xBox Coxe TourMon^ 
inouthsh. 1. 121 Hence it was called Kemeys Folly. 1885 
W. H. Russell in Harper's Mag. Apr. 752/1 ‘The Heights . 
on which the Folly is built. 

6. Comb.y as folly-hlindy -drenchedy f falleUy 
paintin^y •stricken adjs. 

1597 Middleton Paraphr. Wisd. Sol. ix. 6 My raigne 
would be like fortunes, follie-blinde. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 
111. i. 75 For folly that he wisely shewes is fit ; But wisemens 
folly falne, quite taint their wit. 1638-48 G. Daniel iii. 

307 Thyfolhe-drenched Soule. 1726-46 Thomson Winter6is 
Lively wit. .Or folly.painting humour. xSotSyd. Smith Wks. 
(1859) k 80/2 The mournful and folly-stricken blockhead. 

Hence Fo’Uy v. intr., to commit folly, to act 
foolishly. FoTlying vbl. sb. also attrib. 

1818 Keats Endy7mon i. 612 Let me shun Such follying 
before thee. 1822 B. Cornwall Ludovico Sforza i. 95 
What! shall I in My age be follying? — A. Wentworth \\. 
27, In my follying days, 

Fo-Uy, sbl^ dial. A clump of fir-trees on the 
crest of a hill. 

x88o R. J efferies Gr. Ferne F. vi, ‘ Every hill seems to have 
a Folly I mean a clump of trees on the top.' x888 Berks. 
Gloss. y There are three such ‘ voHys ’ at Hampstead Norreys 
on the * Vollj' Hill 

F’olmard(e, obs. form of Foumabt. 

+ Polt, Obs. Forms; 4 folet, folt, 4-6 folte, 

5 folett, 6 foult. [a. O^.folety f. fol mad, foolish : 
see Fool A fool. 

1303 R.Brunne Handl. Synne 8300 A kaynarde and an olde 
folte. c X330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4527 A folet couk® he 
wel adaunte. 01440 Promp. Parv. 168/2 Folett. 

0x440 Hylton .Sro/<r Perf. (W.de W. 1494) 1. xxxiv, In k® 
day of pentecost . . thei were made neyther foies ne foltis, but 
.. wonder wyse. Horace's Sat. t. \. Aiv, The 

foolishefrantycke foultes. 

Hence f PoTthead, f Poultry [see -by], folly. 

X399 Langl. Rick. Redeles ir. 7 Non .. joure name wolde 
nempne In ffersnesse ne in ffoltheed. 01440 Promp. Parv. 
269/1 Folirj’e,ya^«//<M, stolidiias. 
tPolt, Obs. [f. Folt sb.] inir. To net 
like a fool. Hence f Polted///. nr., foolish. 

a 2300 Cursor M; 2239 (Gott.) pir folis foltid gadrid k^iy* 
kan. 2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5839 Shrewes..hclde 
hym foltede or wode For he was so mylde of mode. 23. . 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xx.xvii. 605 pe wikked gost 
. .seide pat he was a foiled mon. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 109/t 
Foltyn, ordoon as a foole. » t. 

+ Po-ltish, Obs. Also 4 foltishe, foltisch, 

5 foltysch, 6 foultisb. [f. -Folt sb. + -is -J 
Foolish, besotted, silly. 1 • 1. i..nvr;no-’ 

0x380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 3(M face. 

01430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy reason is this 

15S Drant Horace's Sat. rr. m. Givb, No reason 
fouhtshe flocke from madnes to exile. 

1:00 Trj’ foUron, a mixture 
of’&rtXhid farT.ca..hi.r. as well as 

cheaper, than tea. 



FOMALHATJT. 


FOND. 


Foly(e, obs. form of Folly.' 

!1 Fom^liatlt (fou’malihg'-t). Astron, Also 6, 8 
fomahant. [Arab, ^ fum'* H-haut mouth 

of the fish, Sp. fomahant^ A star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Southern Fish (a 
Piscis Attstralis\ 

IS94 Blundevil Exerc. iii. i. xxvi. (ed. 7) 334 One. .star of 
the first bignesse in his mouth called Fomanant. 1704 jT. 
Harris Lex. Techn.y Fomahant^ a Star of the first hlagni- 
tude in.. Aquarius. 1884 Browning Ferishtak 1^7 Should 
J overlook Fomalhaut and declare some feD*fire King. 
Foman, obs. form of Foeman. 

^j-Fo'Diblitude. nonce-wd. [?f. Fumble, parody- 
ing swnltittde.'] * A weak comparison ’ (Halliw.). 

1583 Fulke Defence iii. 112 As for your fomblitudes of 
iSlanlius and ludas, two proper names, compared with 
image, and idoll.. which be common names, I will not 
vouchsafe to answer them, 

Fome, obs. form of Foam sb. and v. 

Fo'iueilt, sb. Now rars. In 7 foement. [ad. 
'h.fimeniutn, contraction for ^fovimentiwiji. fovere 
to cherish, warm.] 

1 . = Fomentation 1 b, 

1540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Insir, Chr. IVoiii. i. ix. liv, Those 
superfluous sauors & fomentes of the body. 1643 J. Steer 
tr, Exp. Chyrur^. xii. 47 Apply this following Foment. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 1/3 Ameliorating the symptoms 
by hot foments, mustard applications, and wet-sheet packings, 
F'omentation, encouragement. Ods, 

1642 Quarles Observ. Princes «5- St. iy, Long-settled 
humors give foment to the distemper when it breakes forth. 

f b. Some thing that foments or encourages; 
stimulus. Obs. 

1604 T. Wright Passions i. iv. 15 They rather serve 
them for instruments of vertiie, than foments of vice. 1658 
R. Creshald Legacy 10 Which^ by the distemper gave 
Foment and force to the approaching Maladie. 1660 More 
Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 14 The foments of strife and palliations 
of Hypocrisy. 1704 Expedient for Innocence in Harl. 
Misc. (1746) VIII. 13/1 What more seasonable Charity, than 
to abstract the Foment from these accursed Divisions, by 
prohibiting those Oaths, that.. perpetuate our Janglings? 

^3. ? Confused with Ferment 3 . 

1793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) I^h 5®7 Should the present 
foment in Europe not produce republics everywhere. 
Foment (fijmemt), Vs [ad. Fr. fomeni~er, ad. 
late 'L.fomenidrei f, fimentiwi Foment j^.] 

1. irans. To bathe with warm or medicated 
lotions ; to apply fomentations to. Also, f to 
lubricate. 

xfiir CoTGR., Bassiner, to warme, foment, 1643 J. Steer 
tr. Exp. Cliynirg. xiL 47 Foment the place affected with 
the following foment. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 131 
Foment it with white wax. 1748 tr. Vegetius' Distevtp. 
Horses 144 You shall foment it for the Space of four Days. 
x8o2 Med* yrnl. VIII. 516 The breasts were frequently 
fomented. 1894 Fitzwygram Horses <5- Stables § 255 The 
leg. .may be conveniently fomented by putting it in a deep 
bucket of warm water. 

absol. x6i2 Woodall ilAt/^Wks. (1653) 303 Foment 
not too long at an}' one time. 

t2. *To cherish with heat, to warm’ (J,). 
Always in conjunction with another verb, as chafe^ 
heai, warm. Obs, 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 1. civ, Creeps chillness on him ? 
She foments and heats His flesh. 1667 Milton A Z,. iv. 
669 All things, .these soft fires.. foment and warme, 

F 3. To rouse or stir up (a person or his energies) ; 
to excite, irritate. Obs. 

1642 R. Carpenter Experience v. xix. 326, I was active 
. .fomented with your envenomed suggestions. x6fo Otway 
Orphan iv. v, 1506 Still Chaft and fomented let my heart 
swell on. 1704 Swift Bks. (1711) 226 By its Bitter- 
ness and Venom, .to foment the Genius of the Combatants. 
1724 De Foe Mein. Cavalier (1840) 127 The old general, not 
to foment him, with a great deal of mildness stood up. 

fb. intr.lovrefi.'. To become excited or heated. 

1665 J. Webb 16 In like manner, this Doctor 

fomenteth, saying; The one stumbles upon an Altar-stone 
. .over which the other leaped clearly. 1680 Otway Orphan 
V. ii. 1851 To think Of Women were enough to taint my 
Brains, Till they foment to madness. 

4. a. To promote the growth, development, effect, 
or spread of (something material or physical). 

1644 Quarles Barnabas 4- B, 150 That humour which 
foments thy malady, i66x Burning of Load, in Select. 
Harl. Misc. (1793) 463 A violent easterly wind fomented it, 
and kept it burning all that day. 1667 Milton P.Z. x. 1071 
How we his gather’d beams Reflected, may with matter 
sere foment. 1707 Curios. Husb. 4* Card. 180 Plants re- 
ceive from their Roots this Nitre, which feeds, foments and 
preserves them. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 77 While those with 
unctuous fir foment the flame. 

b. To cherish, cultivate, foster; to stimulate, 
encourage, instigate (a sentiment, belief, pursuit, 
course of conduct, etc.). Esp. in a bad sense. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 12 Which bruite was cunningly 
fomented by such as desired^ innouation. 1W4 Marvell 
Corr. Wks, 1872-5 II. 164 His Majesty. .offers himself as 
a third to foment so amiable a controversy. 1725 Pope 
226 Thy sireinsolitude foments his care, 1726-7 
Swift Gulliver 1. iv, These civil commotions were con- 
stantly fomented by the raonarchs of Blefuscu. X774 
Fletcher Equal Check Wks. 1795 IV. p. v. Is not the 
-Antinomianism of hearers fomented by that of preachers? 
x868 M. P.attison Academ. Org, iv. 75 l*o encourage in- 
dolence or foment extravagance. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. 
Bible ii. (1875) 59 Persecutions which the Jews always 
fomented. 
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Hence Fome'nting vbl. sb. Also aitrib. ; 
x6ii CoTGR., Bassinenientf warming, a fomentation or 
fomenting. 2894 Fitzwygram Horses If Stables | ^55 
During the fomentation a thick rug should be thrown over 
the fomenting cloth. 

t Poiue’ntary. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. "^fo- 
mentdri-tis,f. fdmentiwi\ seeFoMENT and - aby.] 
One who or that which foments ; a fomenter. 

1657 Hawke Killing is M. Pref. i^The disparagement of 
Princes are the fomentaries. .of Sedition. 

t Fo'XUentate, V. Obs. rare. [f. 'L.fomenidl- 
ppl, stem of fomentdre to foment.] =FoMENTt^. i. 

1569 R. Androsb tr. Alexis’ Seer. iv. 23 Thersvith 
washe the eyes, or else fomentate them with the water. 
Ibid. IV, 1. 31 You must fomentate them with a peece of 
a milstone burned and quenched in vineger. 16x3 Sherley 
Trav. Persia 85 The one a kingdome fomentated as a bar 
between you and the Portugals. 

Fomentation (fd»ment^-jan). [ad, late L. 
fomentatioU'em, n. of action f. fomentdre to Foment. 
Cf. F. fomentation.'} 

1. Afed. 7'he application to the surface of the 
body either of flannels, etc. soaked in hot water, 
whether simple or medicated, or of any other warm, 
soft, medicinal substance. Dry fomentation (see 
quot. 1882 ). - 

c 1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 252 k^r upon bou schalt make 
a fomentaciqun wi|> hoot ivater. 1541 K. Copland Guydon's 
Formul, X j b, Fomentacyon with oyle and terebentyne 
medfed & warmed. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxiv. 50 In 
manner of a fomentation or a warme bathe. 1661 Lovell 
Hist. Aniin. 4- Min. 289 Fomentation with ^onges in 
vineger. 1702 J. Purcell CItolick (i7i4’> 133 Flannel, or 
a Thin Woollen Cloth worn next to the okm . . is a lesser 
kind of perpetual Fomentation. 1704 J. Harris' 

Teckn. s.y., A Dry Fomentation. x8oi Med. Jml. V. 578 
Fomentations with water, 1882 M. Beck in Quaitls Did. 
Med. S.V., The term * dry fomentation ' is sometimes applied 
to bags of salt, hot bran, or chamomile flowers ; or pieces of 
flannel toasted before a fire and applied hot. 

b. concr. The remedial means so applied. 

1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. {i^S3> Rja, Ye may make a 
fomenlacion of hoate and moist herbes. 1643 J. Steer tr. 
Exp. Chyrurg. xv. 58 Boyle them in the Broth .. for a 
Fomentation, cijzo W. Gibson FarriePs Dispens. xi. 
(1734) 249 Fomentations are made only with aqueous Men* 
siruums whereas Embrocations consist of fete.]. 1789 W. 
Buchan Dom, Med.^ (*790) 311 Flannels wrung out of warm 
spirituous fomentations should likewise be applied. X804 
biTzwYGRAM Horses If Stabtes § 314 Hot water makes the 
best fomentation. 

Jig' *S?3 Q. Eliz. Boeih. (E. E. T. S.) 30 Because the 
fomentations of my reason haue entred in the, 
f 2. The action or process of cherishing with beat 
or warming. Obs. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i, iii. Hi. 42 In this discription . . we 
have the Spirit’s Motion, Fomentation, and Formation of 
althings out of this Chaos. Ibid., Tlie Fomentation of an 
Hen, that sets abrood. 

3, fig. The action or process of fomenting, foster- 
ing or stimulating ; encouragement, instigation. 

a 16x2 Donne Diaeavarov (1644) 39 Denying to it lawfull 
refreshings, and fomentations. 1670-1 Marvell Corr. Wks, 
1872-5^ II, 37^, I am.. well pleased to find him and Mr. 
Whittington jealous of one another, which shall not want 
fomentation. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 743 Dishonest fo- 
mentation of your pride. x86z 7V//W 29 Aug., The foment- 
ation of Hungarian discontent by foreign intrigues. • 
b. A means of fomentation, an influence that 
foments, a stimulus. 

a 1631 Donne Serin, viii. 79 They lour works] cleave to 
us ; whether as Fomentations to nourish us or as Corrosives 
to gnaw upon us. 1659 C. Noble Inexpediency of Exped. 5 
Unless the- -slie Redarguings. .be a rise and fomentation to 
such a Dispute. 

Fomenter (fomemtarX Also fomentor. [f. 
Foment v. -Eiik] Onewho or that which foments. 

1633 Prynnc Hisirio-M. i.iii. ii. 75 Fomentors of Crueltie, 
Qaarrells [etc.]. 1660 Wood Life lOxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 360 
Such lectures in the nation had been fomenters of the late 
rebellion. 17x0 Hearne Collect. 6 Mar., The Fomenters 
and Abettors of the Riot. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 139 The 
most inveterate fomenter of hostilities against the Russians. 
C1817 Hogg Tales ^ Sk. VI. 116 The primal cause and 
fomentor of this cruel and bloody war. 1866 Bright Sp. 
Reform 4 Dec., The fomenter of discord. 

tFome'ntress. Obs.~^ [f. prec. -f -ess kj A 
female fomenter. 

1646 Earl Monmouth tr. BiondPs Hist. Ch>. Warres 
Eng. II. IX. 2o 8 The Dutchesse of Burgundy. .must be 
known to be fomentresse of the Forgery. 

' Fomerel(l, -il, obs. forms of Femerell. 
l|Fomes (feu’m/z). PI. fomites (f(?a*mitfz). [L. 
femes, fbmitis touchwood, tinder.] ^a. The 
morbific matter (of a disease) {obs.). b. ‘Any 
porous substance capable of absorbing and retain- 
ing contagious effluvia’ (Mayne). 

1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 554 If this putrid ferment could 
be more immediately corrected, a stop would probably be put 
to the flux, and the fomes of the disease likewise removed. 
1803 Med. yrnl. X. 213, I cannot say that I have known it 
^read from fomites. X85Z-9 A. Bryson in Alan. Sc. Enq. 248 
Either simply through the medium of the atmosphere or by 
means of fomites. xBSz Quain's Did, Aled. s.v., The most 
important fomites are bed-clothes, bedding, woollen gar- 
ments, carpets, curtains, letters, &c. 1 

fg. X658 J. Owen Temptcition vii. 126 Naturall tempers I 
..prove- a great Power of sinne. <zx7xz Ken ' 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 327 Concupiscential Fomes, which 
p^sess’d The Parents thus, was on their Race impress’d, 1 
Fomie, fomy, obs. forms of Foamy. | 


■ Eomite (f5''>'m3it). rare, [incorrect back-fotm- 
ation from fomites, pi. of Fomes.] = Fomes. 

1859 R. F. Burton Cenir. Afr. in yrnl. Gecg. Soc. XXIX. 
J34 This must -be an efficacious fomite of cutaneous anti 
pectoral disease. 

Fomon, obs: form of Foeman., ’ 

+ Fon, sb. and a. Obs. Also 5 fone, 5-6 fonn(e. 
[Belongs to Fon v. ; but the mutual relation of 
the words is uncertain. 

It is tempting to connect the sb. with Sw./a/jfr, MDa. 
fane fool, mod. lcd[. fdni swaggerer, vain person; but the 
•history of the Eng. words shows no trace of a long vowel, 
and the northern Kng. forms have 0, and not then which !u 
that dialect normally represents. ON. d, Besides, the 
primary sense of the Eng. vb. appears to be ‘to lose savour, 
'become insipid ’, and if so the sb. is prob. from the vb.] 

A. sb. A fool, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9186 (Cott.) O JjIs nianasses com amon, 
J»at, als his fader, was a fon. c 1330 R. Brux.ve Ckroii, 
IVace (Roll^ 4051 After Eldolf, J>ys folted fon, Cam his 
sone hight Redyon. CX450 Cov. Myst. 367 A! ^e ffbnnys 
and slaught of herte ffor to beleve in holy Scrj'pture) 
c 1450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 5386 God some tyme chast)*s 
a fonn And he is made mare wyse. 1526 Skelton Magnyf, 
1200 Wenyst thou that I cannot make the play the fon? 
1595 Spenser Col. Clout 292 Ah \ Cuddy, (then quoth 
Cohn) thous a fon. 

B. adj. Foolish, silly. 

C1440 Gesta Rom. lx. 248 (Harl. MS.) The lion stode be* 
syde him, as he hadde be a ffonne shepe. 1538 Starkey 
England i. i. 24 Yf wyse men. .wold have bent themselfeto 
that purpos, levyng such fon respeefe of tyme and of place. 
Hence Fo’aily adv., foolishly, fondly ; ro’nnish 
a., Somewhat foolish. 

e 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. iv. 156 Thilk fonnysch opinioun 
may .soone bi wise men be schewed .. to be vntrew’e. 148: 
Tiptoft tr. Cicero's De Antic. (1530) B viij, What maybe 
a more fonnysh thyng than whan [etc.]. 1526 Skelton 

Alagnyf. 659 Tusshe, fonny.'ishe Fansy, thou arte frantyke. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 58, 1 . . had rather be envied, 
All were it of my foe, than fonly pitied. 

+ Fon, v. Obs. Also 5 forme, 6 fone. [see 
prec. The later Fun v. (whence Fun sbi) is prob- 
eiymologically identical.] 

1. intr. To lose savour, -become insipid or sickly 
in flavour. Only in pa. pple. ; see Fond a. 

2. To be foolish or infatuated ; to act the fool ; to 
become foolish. 

CX440 York Myst. lx, 89 Now Noye, in faythe he 
full faste. <*x4So Co 7 f. Myst, 36 Thou fonnyst as a b«t 
I gesse. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wenicn 274 with 
kissing, et with clapping, I gert the carill fon. *53[® 
Buchanan Adnmiitioun Wks, (1892) 30 
sone. .causit rest of y* hamiltonis to fon for faynnes. 

3. trans. To befool, make a fool of. 

CZ440 Lydg. 570 The falsErryne hath fonnj'd many 

Don. c X44p Pecock Repr, ir. ii. 145 Salomon.. fonned and 
bidotid with hise w’ifis, made ydoHs. ^1460 Tdontley 
Myst. (Surtees) 199 Soyn shalle we fon hym. 

4. Se. To toy with ; to fondle. 

T430 Peblis to Play vii. in Pinkerton Scot. Ball. (1783) 1*4 
The fairest falUs me J 'Tak ye the laif and fone tharne. 
Hence Fomning vbt, sb., foolishness, foolish be- 


Kow 

[a.F. 

In the 


havionr. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 4880 Our werkes [shuld] all wisely [bel 
wroght by discrecioun, hat we fare with no foly ne fontiyng 
of pride, c 1450 Cov. RTyst. 304 Be his meraeb'S and mjs 
prechyng He bryngyth the pepyl in gret fonnyng. 

Fon, obs. form of Find ; Sc. pi. of Foe. 
Fond, sb. Also 7 , 9 fonds, 8 fonde. 
only as an alien word, pronounced (fon). 
fond, fonds: — OY.fonz,fons (see Founce). 

The word became fully naturalized in the i7lh c. - 
i8th c. it was superseded in ordinary use by Fund, ivtuCR 
is a refashioned form after h. fundus. Subsequently, How- 
ever, the F. word frequently appears (usually Ip 
Eng. writers. In F., the forms fond fonds, ^ 

used indiscriminately, are now differentiated in sense*, bu 
Eng. writers often use the wrong form.] 

1. Foundation, ground, groundwork (in various 
applications). (In Fr. now written 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart’s Archil. 141 All sorts 
clous Marbles .. cut and lay’d into a fonds or . 

black* Marble. 1W5 Sir P. Warwick in Evelyns Unit. 
(1819) II. 162 The present Prizes .. being a better fond 0 
credit. 1704 Swift T. Tub iv. 93 This 
could not be maintained without a better Fonde than mh 
he was born to. 1825 Jeffrey in Edin. 

But fonds of the character is the same. 1844 Thackc 
in Fraser's Mag. Feb. 155/2 The spirits are for the m 
part artificial, the fond is sadness. 1867 Lowell 
{1894) I, 394 There is no early French hterature 
any value in which the Teutonic blood did not suppl) ‘H 
fond. 

b. Lace-making. (See quots.) . 

x88z Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, bon t 
Identical with Champ, Entoilage, and TreiHe, terms y 
which the groundwork of lace . . is distinguished “®Jp. . 

ToiltJ, or pattern, which it surrounds and suppens*. , 
grounds are divided into Fonds Claire, Brides 
Brides Orn^es. The Fonds Claire include the Resca 
net patterned grounds and varieties of the same. , 

2. A source of supply, stock, store or stores, c • 

in material sense. (In Fr. now fonds.) .j. 

x68s Drydcn Albion If Albanus Pref., Here, j 

they will Criticise, they shall do it out of their ^wn * 
1704 Swift T. Tub vii. 142 Some new Fonde 
if possible, be provided. 1707 Curios, in Huso. u J. 
02 I'he Juices of Plants are one of the richest if 

Physick. thjz IVIrs. Olipimnt Ombrn 1 . u, 
was not indifferent to the fond of appreciation thus sec 
to her. 



FOND. 
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FONDLING, 


f 3.. A stock or sum of money, esp. one set apart 
for a particular purpose; pecuniary means, re- 
venues. (In Fr. no\v^;///j.) Obs. 

1673 Temple Observ. United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 38 This 
Pmd being not sufficient in Times of War, is supplied by 
the Slates with whatever more Is necessary from other 
Pondf. 1690 Will. III. Sji. Pari, 25 Nov. in Land. Gaz. 
No. 2613/1 The Civil Government, which has no Fonds for 
its Support.* 1691 T. H[ALn] Acc, New Invent, p. cxi, The 
want of any Fonds to support the Charge of such Office. 

1 4. A sum of money, a stock of goods, or amount 
of revenues, serving as a security for specified pay- 
ments. (In Fr. now fonds.') Obs. 

1677 Chas. II. in Marvell Growth Popety 39 Without the 
sum Six hundred thousand pounds, or Credit for such 
a sum, upon new Fonds, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith, x. 
{1691) 114 Making a Fond of such value, to be security for 
all Commodities. 1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely i. 47 The Princess 
..had seized the fonds whereupon the Pension of their 
Ministers was assigned. 1714 Lond, Gaz. No. 5260/4 Debts 
. . secur’d by Judgment, Statute, Recognizance, Fond, or 
Specialty. 

fS. Printing = Fount. ObL 

1678 Phillips, Fond or Fund . . Among Letter*founders, a 
parcel of Printing Letters, as many as are Printed at 
a time. 

Fond (f^nd), a. and sb.^ Forms ; 4 fonned, -yd, 
5 fonnet, 5 -fond, 5-7 fonde, 9 Sc, z,nddial. font. 
[MK. fonned, f. Fon z;. + -ed 1 .] 

A. adj. {ong.ppt. a.). 

*M. That has lost its savour; insipid; sickiy- 
flavoured. Obs. exc. dial. 

C1380 Wyclif IV/cs. (18S0) 57 I’® -^alt be fonnyd it is not 

worpi 1388 — Prol. x.31 He is seld fonned salt, not prophit- 
able toeny thing. 1784 Cullum Hist. Mawsted 171 Fond, 
faint or fulsome ; applied to smell or taste, n 1825 Forby 
Voc. F. Anglia^ Fond, luscious; fulsome; disagreeably 
sweet, in taste or in smell. 

2. Infatuated, foolish, silly. Since i 6 th c. the 
sense in literary use has been chiefly: Foolishly 
credulous or sanguine. In dialects tlie wider sense 
is still current. Cf. Fonned///. a. 

<11340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 523 Sho ioyed not,, in 
vanytes of Jjis lyfe^as our fonnyd maydyns dos now. 1388 
Wyclif Exod, xviii, jS Thou art wastid with a fonned 
trauel. ax4oo-5o Alexander A fonned fantasy kan 
fell in his hert. <7x460 Towneley Mysi. 199 This fond 
foylle. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 15311 63 b, And 
suche communly be as dotrelles, whtche is a fonde byrde. 

Lyly Euphnes{ksb.) 23 ,\ He yat is young thinketh the 
olde man fond. 1650 Fuller Pisgah n. xii. 250 Never 
more to fright Children with fond tales of Bug>bears. s6Ss 
Glanvill Sadducisnius Ded,, I am not fond enough to 
phancy any Art to recommend it. <11703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Heb. xi. 22 To dig mens’ bones out of their graves, 
to enshrine them.. is fond and ridiculous. <s 1748 watts 
Imprem, Mind 11. !ii. § 8, 1 am not so fond as to think 
I have [etc.]. 1798 W. Aulobtog;. 36 Seized with 

a fond fit of farming, I took the place into my own hands. 
x83t Carlyle Sart. Res. n. ii. (1872^ 6s Writing from the 
abundance of his own fond ineptitude. 1832 Hare in 
P/iilol. Mus. 1.247 An attempt to settle its age cannot with 
any justice be censured as a fond waste of time in mere 
literary trifling. 1847-^ H, Miller First Impr. viii.(i857) 
129 Evangelistic Dissent was fond enough to believe the 
cause a common one. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Fond, 
foolish^ weakminded. 

quasi-<r<fz'. x6ox Shaks. All*s Well 1. iii. 76 Fond done, 
done fond, was this King Priams loy. 

3. In stronger sense ; Idiotic, imbecile, mad ; 
also, dazed, f With to : Mad for. Obs, exc. dial, 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6182 The pepull of Poyem. .were fond 
to the fight. 1483 Catk. Angl. xyjfx Fonde, arepticius, 
aslrosus. 1640 Durh. Vestry Bits. (Surtees) 303 For puttinge 
fond Allye's child to nursinge. .is.4d. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Castes Gloss., Fond, silly, stupid like an ideot. 1876 Mid- 
Yorksh. Gloss,, Fond, silly. ‘ I'd a dizziness in my head that 
turned me fair fond.’ 

f 4. Of things; Valued only by fools, trifling, 
trivial. Obs. 

2603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. ii. 249 IJe bribe you . . Not 
with fond Sickles of the tested gold. 1645 Ussker Body 
Div. (1647) 239 When we sweare by .. bread, salt, fire, and 
many fond trashes. 

5. a. Of persons, their actions and attributes : 
Foolishly tender ; over-affectionate, doting. In 
later use without reproachful sense : Affectionate, 
loving, tender. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 106 A cooling Carde for Philau- 
tus and all fond louers. 2641 Hinde Bruen x. 34 Fond 
affection without moderation. 1749 Wesley JVhs. (1872) 
XIII. 162 A loving^ husband is a very amiable character, 
A fond one I think is not so. X7S9 Robertson Nlst. Scot. 
1 . 10 A hero to whom the fond admiration of his country- 
men hath ascribed many fabulous acts of prowess. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xxil, I called up the many fond things 
I had to say. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague i. iii. 60 
She . . in the light Of her fond parents* love was fostered. 
1834 Mrs. Ouphant Magd. Hepburn III, 285 Ritchie is 
fond, and loves to see me fair arrayed. 

b. Of opinions, sentiments, etc. : Cherished or 
entertained with strong or unreasoning affection. 

1635 N. R, Camden's Hist. Eliz. (an. 21) ii. 200 Don John 
..resigned his fond ambition. 1683 Soame & Drvden tr. 
Boileau’s Art of Poetry iv. 63 In vam their fond Opinions 
you deride, With their lov’d Follies they are satisfy’d. 1750 
Carte Hist. Eng. II, 337 Edward’s . . fond opinion of nis 
own capacity. 184* Abdy Water Cure (zSis) 2x2 A practice 
which.. holds out a hope of giving an enduring reality to 
his fondest wishes. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patntos ix. 112 
To defraud His servant of his fond expectation. 2872 
Ruskin Eagle's N. § jsi Children. .Bred, .by their parents, 
in the fond poverty of learning. 


6 . Const, ^(formerly '\ofi)\ Having strong 
‘affection or liking for (a person or thing, a pursuit, 
etc.). 

1590 Shaks. Mids, N. 11. L 266 He may proue More fond on 
her, then she vpon her loue, 1601 Holland Pliny I. 231 
The she Apes, .are wonderous fond of their little ones. 16x5 
Latham Falconry (1633) 32 Many Hawks . . grow fond on 
them or him that doe. .bring them vp. 166$ Boyle Occas. 
Reji. iv. ii. (1845) i^S So fond of the Sun. 2754 Richard- 
son Grandison 1 . xii. 68, I am fond of talking to this young 
Lady. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 294 They feed 
upon all sorts of grain, but are fondest of millet-seed. i8ox 
Strutt Sports 4 * Past. i. i. 4 jEdgar . . was extremely fond 
of the sports of the field. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley 
ike Banker 1. ix. 169 Lewis has made his uncle and aunt very 
fond of him already. 

fb. With ofx Possessed with admiration for, 
proud of. Ohs, 

xyo2 Rowe Tanterl. Ded., There is no part in your Lord- 
ship’s Character but what the World would be fond of. 
X754 Richardson Grandison I. i. 3 He is a vain creature 
you know, and seemed fond of what he had written. 

+ 7. Eager for (some object), desirous of, or 
strongly inclined to (an action). Const, of 
Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Fonde or deslerous. 1^94 Shaks. Lucr. 
134 Those that much couet are with gaine so fond. x666 
Marvell Corn Wks. 1872-5 11 . Iiv,i9iThe redemption of the 
chimney* money at eight years purchase we are very fond of. 
1689 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) I. 604 Many persons have 
blamed. duke Schonberg for not fighting the Irish army, 
which ’our men seem'd so fond off .X719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) I. XX, They would be fond of buying it. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ti) 1 . 16 The man was not fond of 
marrying at all. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. World cxi, People are 
naturally fond of going to paradise at as small e.xpense m 
possible. 2772 Foote Nabob 111. (1778) 63, I fancy he will 
not be very fond of prolonging his visit. 1779 Burke Corr. 
(1844) II. 256 Sentiments which no being in human form 
could, .be fond of owning. 

b. With to and inf. (rarely with ihaf) \ Having 
a liking, eager, glad to (do something). Now 
rare. 

All the examples In 19th c. and nearly all those in late iSth 
c. are from Scottish writers. 

1546 J. Hey\vood Prov. (186^3 Both these, for loue to 
wed with me fond are. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
HI. 2582/2 , 1 find no great cause 1 should he fond to Hue. 
269s Blackmore Pr, Arth. i. 738 They all seem fond to 
wear the Martyr’s Crown. 2734 Watts Relig. fin>. (1789) 
106 We are so fond to appear always in the right. 2748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) V, 376 Nor could I be fond 
that they should see you. 1766 Goldsm. Double Trans, 
form. 53 Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy Of powdered 
coxcombs at her levy. 2769 Robertson Chas. K, VI, VJ. 59 
They are fond to interpret it as an omen of the bloody war 
that followed, 1826 Literary Souvenir 198 The bravest of 
the two is fond to whistle, that he may keep up the courage 
of his comrade. 1883 Blackie in io /4 Cent. Apr, 607 
‘ The year of Charlie as the Highlanders* are fond to call 
it. 

. 8, Comb., as fond-blind, -conceited, -hardy, -like, 
•sparkling, adjs. ; fond fool-plough '. see 

Fool sh. 6. 

XS94 Barnfield Ajffect. ShepJi. 11. xxiv. (Arb.) 16 Be thou 
*fond-blinde. .Thou are my Loue. 2590 Greene Orl. Fur. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 109/1 Follower of *fond-conceited Phaeton. 
1659 Torriano, C<»mtr<7 . , *fond - hardie. 2632 Brome 
Northern Lass il ii, Mine Vncle and he fell on other talke, 
of Lords and Ladies, and many *fond*like things. 1889 
Barrie Window in Thrums yxx. But she saw ’at he laid it on 
the fire fell fond-like. 2788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., 
*Fond-plufe. 2831 HowiTTJ‘^ai<?«2(28s4)43The custom of 
the. .Fond Plough. z-j^’^VTOisYonwilamossy Mountains 
vi, But kindness .. in the *fond-sparkUng e’e, Has lustre 
outshining the diamond to me. 

fB. absol. and sb. A foolish person, a fool. 

15x9 Horman Vulg, 19 It is vnlucky with fondis to do on the 
lyft sho first, 2 S 7 S Churchyard Chippes (1817) 45 The fond 
will read awhile, but cares for nought. 
fFond, Obs. Also 6 fonde. [f. Fond iz.] 

1. intr. To play the fool ; to become foolish. 

?x 53 o Exam. W. Thorpe in Foxe A. < 5 * M. (1563) 264/2 

And the clarke sayde. I fonded, and that I sayde not 
truthe. Ibid. Thou wouldest make vs to fonde with the. 
a 2541 Wyatt 7 Penit, Ps. Poet. Wks. (1861) 208 The sword 
shall pierce the heart of such that fonds. 

2. Const. Oft, over, upon. To entertain a fond or 
foolish affection for ; to dote upon. Also simply, 
to display fondness. 

2530 Palscr. 553/2, 1 fonde, or dole upon a thyng for in- 
ordynate love. 1567 Torberv. Ovid's Epist. 254 Whilst 
thou.. did fonde on Phyllis. 2590 Fenne Fmtes J. 53 
Immoderately fonding over wife, sonne, daughter. 2601 
Shaks. Twel. N. ii. ii. 35 My master loues her deerely, 
And 1 (poore monster) fond asmuch on him. 

3. trans. To make a fool of ; to befool. 

2540 Hyrde tr, Vives* Insir. Chr. Worn. i. xvi. Sib, They 
dote and fonde [L. demenlant\ good yonge men. a 
Surrey Mneid iv. 489 Did I not him . . fonded [demens] 
eke invest Of halfe my realme? 2566 Drant Horace's 
Sat, iv, B viij. Love of goods, or love of rule doth fonde 
him nowand then. zS/St Horace's Epist, i, Ciij, Such 
follye fondes a man and fondly makes him roue. 

4. To show fondness for ; to caress, fondle. 

1676 ’DsnoznAurengz. iv. i, Howe’r unjust your jealousie 
appear.. ril fond it, as the froward Child of Love. 2697 
— Mneid i. 962 The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee on her 
breast, 

b. To beguile; also to beguile to (disaster). 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxvi. 45 The Meretricious 
world claps our cheeks, and fonds us to a cozening fail. 
1682 Southerne Loyal Brother ii, My poor heart Would 
fain be fonded with the hopes of rest. 


Hence Po’nded///. <i., a. deluded, foolish; b. 
fondly loved. Po'nding vhl. sh., fondness. 

2566 Drant Horace's Sat. ii. B b, They, the sillye fonded 
fooles, Do feasie him. 1665 R. B. Comment on 2 Tales 
99 Put on a smooth Brow', and feign a kind of Fonding. 
yox Steele Chr. Hero 111. 52 A brighter diadem than ever 
Fortune bestowed on the most fonded. .of her favourites. 
Pond : see Fand v. Obs., to attempt, try, etc. 

' iPond, obs. pa. t. Find: obs. form of Found z/.i 
. II Fonda (fp nda). froni Arab. : see 

Fonduk.] Ahotel, an inn (in Spain orSp. countries). 

2826 Capt. Head Pampas i2y They then came into the 
yard of the Fonda (inn). 18^ B. Harte Story of a Mine 
lii, He plunged into the first Fonda at the wayside. 

II Foudaco (f/ 7 ’ndak< 7 ). Also 6 fondego, 7 
fundaco. [It., ad. Arab. ; see Fonduk.] An 
inn; also, in North Africa, "fa building containing 
a merchant’s residence and sale rooms, 

• 2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 183 At the death of one of their 
marchants in Alexandria, .the French Consul Vento sealing 
up'his fondego and chamber tooke under his seal his goods. 
X632 Litiigow Trav. ix. 385 A Fundaco or Inne. 2833 J. H. 

.Newman (1891) I, 397 The landlady of the fondaco 
asked me if I was going to Paris. 

Fondak : see Fonduk. 

- Fondant (fp'ndant). [a. Fr. fondant sb. and 
pr. pple. of fondre to melt,] A sweetmeat made 
chiefly in France : (see quots.). Also attrib. 

2877 Encycl. Brit, VI. 257 Fondants .. are made from 
solutions boiled to the point of crystallization, properly' 
coloured and flavoured, and cast into moulds made of 
.starch. 1892-4 Encycl. C< 70 A’z;^(Garrett) 1 . 602/1 Fondants. 
This term has become familiar to us for kinds of soft 
sweets that ‘melt* in the mouth. Ibid, 602/2 Divide the 
Fondant-paste into two portions. 

Fondary: see Founded. 

Fondement, obs. form of Fundament. 
Fonding ; see Fa^^ding, Founding vhl. sbs. 
FondisK (fp’ndij), a. [f. Fond a. + -ish,] 
Somewhat fond. b. dial. (See quot. 1 S 76 .) 

2834 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 860 An old 
man..fondish of literature. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Fondish, 
shallow in point of intellect; whimsical. 

Fondle (fp'nd’l), v. [frequentative of Fond v. 
Cf. Dandle, Faddle.] 

fd. trans. To treat with fond indulgence ; to 
cocker, pamper. Also, to bring to (a state or 
condition) by indulgence. Also with up. Obs. 

1604 Drydln Love Triumphant ii. i, Ximena, you have 
fondled him to this. 17*1 Ammurst Terree-Fitius No. 8 
T 21 Where one would stand it out. .twenty chose rather to 
be fondled up, and call’d mother’s nown boys at any 
expence. 1732 Bolingbrokc in Swift's Lett. (2766) II. 157 
You shall be nursed, fondled, and humoured. 1757 Johnson 
Rambler No. 175 f 5 Every day sends out, in quest of 
pleasure . . some heir fondled in ignorance. X789 Mad. 
•D’Arblay Lett. Apr., I knew you would. .fondle them 
[poultry] like your children. 

2. To handle or treat with fondness ; to caress. 
Also, to press fondly to (the heart). 

• 1796 H. Hunter tr. Sf.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 52 
The sheep, which he fondled when a lamb.^ 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra II. 36 The prince fondled it to his heart. ‘Happy 
bird said he. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 1 . 282 To fondle 
the reptile is to be bitten by it. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
vii. § 3.(2876) 363 Elizabeth. .fondled her‘sw'eet Robin’, 
Lord Leicester, in the face of the court. 

fg. 2818 Keats Ettdym. i. 311 Zephyr. . Fondles the 
flow’er amid the sobbing rain. 

3. ifztr. To behave, play or speak fondly ; to 
toy ; also fto bestow caresses on. 

2720 Gay Work for a Cooper 78 He. .fondled on her like 
his child. 17*7 Pope, &c., Ar'i of Sinking 102 He fondles 
like a mere stammerer. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 
IV. (Globe) 667/2 Fondling together, as I'm alive. 1840 
Dickens Old C, Shop i, * Foolish Nell’, said the old man 
fondling w’ith her hair. x88o G. Meredith Trag. Com. 74 
Unable to take such services without rew'arding him, she 
fondled. 

ftg. X836 Landor Pericles A,^Pasia Hi!, Sighs full often 
fondle with reproofs. 2874 Lowell Agassiz ii. IvH, Per- 
suasion fondled in his look and tone. 

Hence Fondled ///. a. Also Fo'ndle sb., an act 
of fondling. Fo*ndler, one who fondles. 

* 7 SS Johnson, Fondler. 1788 C. Reeve Exiles III. 169 
Those fondled and spoiled children, who are disagreeable to 
all others. 1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 419 It was a stranger to 
the patient fondle, the hushing caress, 1876 Miss Yonge 
Womankind xviii. 135 Whether the elder brother starts as 
. . the champion and fondler. 

Fondlesome (fp’nd’lsnm), a. [f. Fondle v. + 
-SOME.] Addicted to fondling. 

2835 Beckford Recoil. 36 Turtle doves were never more 
fondlesome. 


Fondling (frndlii)), vhl. sh. [f. Fondle v. + 
-ikgL] The action of the vb. Fondle ; an affec- 
tionate handling ; a fond gesture, 

17x4 Mandeville Fah . Bees ( 1733 ^^*/** 
expressions of their fondness for their infants, 
dling of them ever increases. 2781 Kef 

seilles ii. iv, Cyrus made no. .amorous ..j each 

pride. 1886 Hall Caine Son ofHagar 1. 1. Embraced each 
other with the quiet fondling of Iambs. _ 

Fondling (fp-ndli5). [f. Fokd 
tl. A ‘fond’ or foolish person, 
animals. Obs. 


Also traitsf. of 


, pan schall Pat fnnd.lyng Wle 
Muy fond,ing..by 
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»vhom common-weales are destroyed. ,1589 Nashe 
Absurd, 29 How farre are these fondlings from imitating 
Crates the Philosopher. 1594 Chapman Shadow of Night 
Eja, Thou and thy Nimphs shall , . mocke the fondling, for 
his mad aspire. x6x3-x6 W. Browne Brit, Past, 11. i, See 
how yonder fondlings teare Their fleeces in the brakes. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. To Rdr., I should lacken it .. by 
making such a Fondling the Penman of it. X7BX J. Hutton 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Fondling^ an ideot. 

2 . One who is fondly loved ; one who is much 
fondled or caressed ; a pet. Also fig. Now rare, 
1640 H. Mill Nights Search X28 When this Spark is from 
his Fondling gone. x69a L’Estbance Fables No. 248 
Partiality in a Parent is commonly Unlucky . .for Fondling.s 
are in danger to be made Fools. 1699 Locke /fww. Und, 
(ed. 4) IV. xix. § 16 That may shew it [an opinion] to be a 
Fondling of our own. X702 Rowf. Tavterl. rii. i. 1059 The 
Fondling once of het dear Father’s Arms. 1788 Mad. 
D’ARBLAY/J/rtr^S Jan., Frogs.. kept in glasses for fondlings 
and favourites. ^ 1834 Southey Doctor ix, He became his 
father’s companion imperceptibly as he ceased to be his 
fondling. 

Fondling (fp'ndlig), ppl. a. [f. Fondle v, + 
-ing2.] That fondles ; caressing, endearing. 

1676 Glanvill Seasonable Rejl, 207 What can the fondling 
flesh and the world do for thee? CX704 Prior Henry ^ 
Emma 65 He call’d her. .his Nut-brown Maid, The friends 
and tenants took the fondling word. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n, 
Man IV. i, I will discard the fondling hope from my bosom. 
1798 Mad. D’Arblay Let. Mar., He. .called out in a fondling 
manner. xSax Clare Vill. Minsir, II. 27 His chuff cheeks 
dimpling in a fondling smile.^ X824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1.(1863)211 By that fondling nursery* name she best liked 
to be called. 2850 Kingsley i. (1879) 13 And 

spoke to my mother in a fondling, patronizing way. 

Hence ro’ndlingly adv. 

1835 N'ew Monthly Mag, XLV. 80 She clings fearingly 
and fondlingly to Lablache. 

Fondling, obs. form of Foundling. 

Po’ndly, adj, rare, [f. Fond a, + -lt"!.] 
Fond; f foolish. Hence ro’ndliness, fondness. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops <5* Hipp, (1878) 77 Leaue such 
fondlj^ toyes. 1852 J. B. Owen in Talbot Meltora Ser. 1. 
13s The fond old man. .squeezed [her hand] with a fondller 
emotion than usual. 1821 Nexo Monthly Mag. I. 646 Bright 
partners of the sky, each other’s gloom Cheering with smile 
of mutual fondliness. 

Fondly (f/?‘ndli), adv. [f. Fond a. + -ly 2 ] 
tl. Foolishly. Obs, 

c X340 Cursor M, 16461 (Laud) ludas beheld & sie how 
fondly they with hym dalt, [Doubtful; MS. is isth c.] 
140X Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 97 Thou fcynest fonnedli that 
oure Lord we sclaundre. 1483 Caih. Angt, 137 Fondely, 
stulte, xss* Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. ix. 23 Suche 
other thynees as menne be wont to doe verye fondly. 16^4 
Ford P. Ivarbeck iv. iv, He fondly angles who will hurl his 
bait Into the water, 'cause the flsh. .dares not bite. 1648 Jos. 
Beaumont Psyche xix. xxx, Still thy Adventure's manage- 
ment debases The fondly-founded credit of thy Bliss. 

2 . With self-pleasing or affectionate credulity. 

1762 Goldsm, Cit, IV, xlvH. (1837) 189 You would fondly 

persuade me that my former lessons still influence your con- 
duct. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude in. 482 That they needs Must 
keep to all, as fondly all believe, Their highest promise. 
X824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 12, I will henceforth., 
endeavour to be all that she fondly imagined me. 1851 
Gladstone Glean. VI. Ixix. 45, I.. am fondly perhaps but 
yet firmly assured [etc.]. 1862 Lord Brougham Brit. Const. 
X. 151 [The English] have fondly traced the origin of our free 
institutions to the most remote ages. 1883 Law Times 
LXXIX. 159/1 Legal learning is not, we fondly hope, a 
thing of the past. 

3 . Affectionately, lovingly, tenderly. Also, with 
show of affection, caressingly. 

XS93 Shaks.^ Rich. U, m. it. 9 As a long parted Mother 
with her Child, Playes fondly with her teares. 1737-8 
Savage Volunteer Laureai \x, oTobeorfondlyor.severely 
kind . . Parents shall learn from Her. 1757 Foote A uihor i. 
Wks. 1799 I. 131 You loved her. Sir . . Fondly. — Nay, 
foolishly. X797-1800 Coleridge Chrisiahel Poems (1862) 
287 Fondly in his arms he took Fair Geraldine. 1870 
E. Peacock Rolf Skirl, III, 95 He never looked on her so 
fondly as now. 

Fondness (ff^’ndnes). [f. Fond a. + -ness.] 

1. Foolishness, folly ; ‘weakness; want of sense or 
judgement ’ (J.) ; an instance of this. O/v. exc. 

CX380 ^WycLiF JVks. (1880) 266 pei seyn pat pe speche of 
holy writt is fals Jjat reuersip here owene f^onnydnesse. X434 
Misyn Mending of Life 116 Slike lufe truly in pe begyn- 
nyng is labyr & fondnes. X460 Capgrave Chron., 6 Hen. 
Hi (Rolls) 151 In his fonnednesse he wold sey that he was 
so arayed for sa\’acion of the world. 1533 Frith A7 isiv. 
More G j, It were fondnes to fayne that the soule did other 
wise eate then do the Angellys in heauen. X609 C. Butler 
Pent. Mon. iv. {1623) N j, Others seeing the fondnesse of 
this opinion haue.. taught that the Drone is a different 
species.^ <**797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. //(1847) *'’• 85 

Lord Lincoln, .wtis the mimic of his fulsome fondnesses and 
follies. xSf^RoDiNsoN Whitby Glos5.fFondne5sfo<N\^x\^^%, 

2 . Foolish affection ; unreasoning tenderness. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 76 Persons.. which suffer 

themselves to be overcome with such passions and fondness 
in their mourning. 1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. 88g 
Neither his goodness being Fondness, nor his Justice 
Cruelty. x-wzEng, Theophrasl. 4 The players, .like their 
parts to a Fondness. 1727 Gay Fables i. iiu 31 By partial 
fondnes shown, Like you, we doat upon our own. <rx859 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. V, 236 The object of her fondness 
was Si>encer Cowper, who was already married. 

3 . Affectionatencss, tenderness. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M, 11. iv. 28 The generall subiect 
to a wel.wisht king.. in obsequious fondnesse Crowd to his 
presence. X703 Rules of Civility 25 It Is not discreet for 
a man to express too much Fondness of his Wife before 
Company. 1727 Swift To very yng. Lady Wks. 1755 11. 


IL 41, 1 must likewise warn you., against the least degree 
of fondness to your husband before any witness whatsoever. 
xySa Han. More Moses 1. s A mother’s fondness reigns 
Without a rival. X838 Alice 1, hi, The curate., was 

not insensible to the fondness of his beautiful pupil. x868 
Helps Realmak xv. (1876) 400 The fondness of her words 
did not console him. 

4 . Instinctive or unreasoning liking or par- 
tiality; strong inclination, propensity or desire. 
Const.}^?', t g/", t tOf also + io ^vith inf. 

1654 Hammond Fundamentals xviii, Through indulgence 
to others, or fondness to any smne in themselves. 2665 
Boyle Occas. Refi, x* (1845) 33s So conspicuous is this 
Creatures fondness of Light. 17x3 Steele Guardian No.^ i 
p I They have a restless fondness for satisfying the world in 
the Mistakes [etc.]. 1735 Mrs. WHiTEWAY.97e/i^^’f (1768) 

. IV. 141 Mr. ’s great fondness to get his wife home, was 

to stop a prosecution she had begun against hint. 2754 
Richardson Grandison I. vui. 40 Will he not attribute^ all 
I shall repeat of this sort.. to that fondnes.s of admiration. 
2841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind, II. 3x4 He showed no fond- 
ness for war. 2885 Clodd Myths ^ Dr. i. v. 94 The fond- 
ne.ss of the negro races . . for such fables is well known. 

Fondon. (See qnot.) 

x88r Raymond Mining doss., Fondon, a large copper 
vessel, in which hot amalgamation is practiced. 

Fondre, obs. Sc. form of Founder v. 
't'Fo'ndrel. Obs, rare~~^, [f. Fond a.; ? after 
analogy of Scoundrel, etc.] A simpleton, ninny. 

26x4 Sco, Venus (1876) 27 No lisping tongue that fondrels 
count a grace. 

Fondu (fondrV). Alsofondus. [a. sing., 

fondiis pi., pa. pple. of fondre to melt.] (See quots.) 

2848 Craig, Fondus (fondant, melting, Fr.), that parti- 
cular kind of painting on calico, paper-hangings, &c,, in 
which the colours are blended in each other. 287s Ure*s 
Diet. Arts III. 479 The fondn or rainbow style of paper- 
hangings is produced Ietc.J 

II Fondue (fond»V). Cookery. Also erron. 
fondu. [ad. 'F. fondue, f. fondre to melt.] A dish 
composed of melted cheese with eggs, etc. 

2878 CasselVs Diet. Cookery s. v.. The fondu will rise verj* 
much. 2892-4 Encycl. Cooking (Garrett) I. 602/2 Fondues, 
these very favourite French savouries are made of melted 
cheese. 2895 Daily News 8 Jan. 6^4 Omelettes and fondues 
are equally dependent on this celerity of serving. 

II Fondnlc (ffndak). Also 8 funduok, 9 fon- 
dak. See also Fondaco. [Arab, jjjuii funduq 
an inn, ad. Gr. vdvSoKos, ■narSoKevs innkeeper 
(whence mvSoKttov inn).] In Korth Africa; A 
hotel, an inn. 

1704 J. Pitts .40:. Mohainmetans 157 A Court, or Funduch, 
as they term it. 1883 Acodemj'soJaa. 44/2 We drove from 
Tunis to Susa, spending a night on the way at the fonduk 
oT Bir-el-Bitah. 1891 Hall Caine Scapezoat xx. Between 
the village of Lemsa and the fondak which lies on the road 
to Tangier. 

t Fone. Obs. rare — K In 5 foine. [Of obscure 
origin and meaning : the oi stands for d.] 

01460 T<ntineley ilfyst. (Surtees) 343 He was thi fode, thi 
faryst foine, Thi luf, thi take, thi lufsom son. 

Fone, obs. form of Few and obs. pi. of Foe. 
Fonel, Fong(e, obs. if. Foknel, Fan(5 w.i 
tro'xikijl. [f. Fojf+-Kiif.] A little fool. 
iSgt Fbaukce Yvychurch l. i, If thou couldst, nay 
wouldst (and who svould not, but a fonkin ?) 

Fonly, Fonnisht see Fon sb. and a. 

Font (f/mt), xAi Forms; i font, fant, 2-6 
funt(e, Orm. funnt (4 fant), 4-7 formt(e, (4 
founjt, fownte), 5-6 fonte, 2- font. \OY..font, 
fant, ad. Eccl. Lat. _/o7t/-cr« or fontes tjiaptismi), 
lit. ‘ fountain ’ or ‘ fountains (of baptism)’, a specific 
use of 'L.fonl-em,fons-. see Fount. In ME. tbe 
compound Font-stone had the same sense. In 
sense 3 it may be regarded as a different word, a 
var. of Fount, refashioned after the Lat. etymon. 

Cf. also "F. fonts pi. (OF...^«cA Vs. font, Pg. and OSp. 
fonte (mod.Sp. fuente), Ix. fonte, of same meaning. Prob. 
by adoption from Eng., the word appears early in other 
Teut. langs. : 0'FT\%.fofit,funi,^\X>u.z>onie (mod.Du. in 
comb, doopvotit, from doop baptism), ON fimUr (Sw. funt, 
d^funf. Da. font, dolfont).'] 

1 . A receptacle, usually of stone, for the water 
used in the sacrament of baptism. AX^Oyfont of 
baptism, baptismal font. To stand at font for (a 
person) : to be sponsor to. 

c 2000 Canons AElfric xxxvi, Nc do man nsnne ele to 
ham fante. a wj^Cott. Horn, 242 iElc cristen man anon se 
stepo up of he funte wer he Ifulled is. a 2225 St. Marker. 1 
Euch ifulhet in font ©he almihti federes nome, c 2380 Sir 
Ferumb, 548 Y-volUd on h® haly fant. 2447 Bokenham 
Seyniys (Roxb.) iii Crystnyd I was in a funt of stoon. 
2523 Ld, Berners Froiss. I. ccccii. 698 ’They . , brake 
downe the fownte wherin the erle was christned. 2612 
Cosyat Crudities 35 A Font of baptisme, made of porphyrie 
stone, a 2658 Cleveland To T. C, 14 A gray Bark 'That 
stood at Font for Noah’s Ark. 2756-7 Keysleds Trav. 
(1760) 490 The large marble font is divided by four parti- 
tions. 2865 Kingsley Herew. Prel. 6 The curse which 
Dunstan had pronounced against him at the baptismal font. 

b. (with singular sense), rare, fonts ^ 

Eccl. h^\., fontes a font.) 

The pi. has been explained as referring to the compound 
fonts of several basins found in some early baptisteries. But 
pToh. fontes baptisrni, otis^naWy mtSJil only ‘the fountains 
(i. c. the waters) of baptism *, the application as the name of 
the vessel being secondarj'. 

2877 J. D. Chambers Dsv. Worship 286 The Fonts at the 
West end of the Nave. 


. 2 . transf. A receptacle for holy water, b. 
The reservoir for oil in a lamp. 

2542-5 Brinklow^ Lament, (1874) xoo The U7ne wyW 
waxe sower and stincke, as doth their holy water in the 
founte by longe kepinge. 2644 Ord. Parlt. in Vestry Bks 

(Surtees) 322-3 Noe Copes, Surplices, .or Holy water Fonts* 
to be any more used. 2872 O. Shipley Gloss. Reel. 7'miis 
Holy Water Font. 2891 Sale Caial, Glass Wks., Stwr. 
bridge, Two hundred and fifty-five lamp fonts. 

3 . =Fount. Now only/o^A 

261X Coryat Crudiltes 26 Delicate fonts and springes. 
1658 J. Jones Ovids ibis and Ded., On Pamasse hill rose 
the Nectarian Font. ^ 2735 Somerville Chase m. 342 
Adown His tortur'd Sides the Crimson Torrents roll From 
many a gaping Font, c 2750 Shenstone Elegies i. 46 Near 
font or stream, in meditation, rove. 2878 B. Tavlos 
Deukalion iv. ii, The font Bubbling and brightening with 
an inward life, Spins up in silver, tinkling as it falls. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as font-cloth, -cover, -taper, 
-vat', also font-name, (one's) baptismal name; 
t font-wife, ? a woman appointed to collect 
donations at baptisms. 

2553 Inv. in Trans.' Essex Archsol. ’iStJC. (1884) 10 Itm. 
a *ffbwnte clothe. 2885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ck. Eng. III. 
450 Font-cloths with altar-cloths, a 2661 Fuller Worthies, 
Hartfordshire 11. (1662) 20 Seeing his own *font.name was 
a Papall one. 2679 Burnet Hist. Ref. (1865) 1. 250 note. 
It seems unlikely that he [Bonner] alone in the grace 
should be written by his font name when all the others 
were by their surname. 1519 in W. L. Nash ChurcJtK. 
Acc. St. Giles, Reading (Camden) 5, Ij standerds and the 
*ffont taper, c 2000 in Thorpe A^. Horn. II. 268 HteSen 
did., bio gebroht synfu)l .. to oam *fant>fa?te. ^1220 
Bestiary 108 Naked [he] Fane'S in Se funt-fat,and cumeS 
ut al newe. 2569 Churchw. Acc. Stanford in Antiquary 
Apr. (1888) 169 Eliza Yat. .and Elenor Sauere were chossen 
*fount wj'effs this yer, but the gathered nothing this yer. 

Font (ffDt), Also 7 fonte, [ad. Fr. 

fonte, f. fondre to melt, cast.] ’ 

1 . a. The action or process of casting or founding. 
lit. and fg. rare. b. concr. Cast iron. 

2578 inventories (1815) 2^9 Ane moyane of fonte marklt 
with the sallamandre having ane new stok without yron 
werk. 2676 Marvell Mr. Ssnirke 34 A Sermon, .that was 
preached oefore His Majesty, and by his special command 
to be Printed, is it seems making over again, there having 
been sure some error in the Fonte. 2B83 C. C. Perkins 
Itai. Sculpt. 273 When the figure was ready to be c^t m 
bronze, Michelangelo seems suddenly to have remembered 
that, as he knew nothing of the processes of the font, he 
could not [etc.]. 

2. Printing. (In England usually Fount, q.v.) 
tFont, V. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.] tram. To 

‘ christen ’, name. 

1652 Persuasive ip ComtUauce 17 Flattery, rather then 
■ Truth, footed them Fathers of their Countp'. 01659 
Osborn Queries Wks. (1673) 593 It being likelier to nave 
been the voice of Custom than Reason that fonted a bare 
Knowledge in Tongues with the title of Learning. 

Fontal (fp’ntal), a, and sb. [ad. mcd.h.fiMolis, 
{. font; fans Fount, Font.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to a fountain or 
spring ; coming as from a spring, rare. 

2656-81 in Blount Glossogr. a 2722 Ken Hymn, Evang^ 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 69 O Jesu.. Stream from thy fontal 
Fulness a small Rill, My soul to purify, .and fill. *753 
Chambers Cycl. Suppi. s.v. Alga, Tht alga’s are some 
marine, .others fontal, growing in springs. 2822 T. Iaylor 
APu/eius in. 58 She made a libation.. with fontal 'valer. 
185s Bailey Mystic 85 Within whose veins condensed the 
essential dew Flows fontal. ^ u ^ ' 

2 . Pertaining to the source of anything ; that is 
the source of other things ; original, primary. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles I. iv. 272 The fontall Uniue and 
infinite Abyss of his own Essence, a 1711 Kzu Hymn-Eiwtg’ 

Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 135 When Godhead Fontal and Deriv d, 
co-breath. 2793 T. Taylor Orat. Julian 3<5 The tonta 
sun, then, subsists in Jupiter the perfect arlmcer ol tn 
world. 2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 95 The A 

of natural religion. 1858 E. Caswall Masque of Mury 1 
Hail, Mother of all ages I fontal source of humanktn ■ 
2883 A. Roberts O. T. Revision vii. 139 Whence was tha 
fontal text derived ? . 

3. Pertaining to the font, baptismal. . t-l- 
? 1797 Coleridge Poems, Christen. Friend's Child i, Ihis 

day among the faithful placed, And fed with fontal mann . 
2846 Keble Lyra Innoc, (ed. 3) 6 The fontal wave lo ea 
apart the glory gave, Washing us clean. 

B. sb. + 1 . Source, ‘well-spring* {fS^- t ' 
a 27x2 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III- 379 

the propensive Fontal of our Wills. 

2 . Her. (see quot. 1828-40). , 

2688 R. Holme Armoury n. xvi. 365 A Sea Nj^np •• 
resting her Arm upon a Water-pot or Fontall, irom 
issues water all proper. 2828-40 Berrv Encycl. V 
s.v., The gods of fountains and rivers and 
are generally depicted with a water-pot from which no 
the river they represent, which is termed a fontal. 

Hence Po’ntally adv, ,t^ 

a 26x7 Bayne Diocesans Tryall (1621) 69 It 
the power of jurisdiction to be given originally and ton . j 
to one person of the Church. 

Fontanelle, fontanel (fpntaneT). 

6-8 fontenel(l(e. 6 fontynelle, 7 funtanel, 
fontanel(l(e, fontinel(I(e. [a- Fr. 

(0^ .fontanelc, fontenele little fountain, also in i 
senses below), dim. of fonfaine Fountain. * 

fontanella little fountain, also hollow of the nec >1 

1 . Anat. +a. The hollow between two mnscics. 

Mentioned as the appropriate place for the apphca lo 
a seton or a cautery' : cf. sense 2. 
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X54X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chimrg. iv. Pj, For 
that cause be the cetons & canteres («V] done behinde the 
necke, and in the fontenelles of the lacertes where as one is 
deuyded from the other. Ibid. Pij, On the homoplate 
vnder the font[en]elles of the armes. Ibid.^ On the 
fontynelles vnder the knee. 

b. One of several membranous' spaces in the 
bead of an infant wbicb lie at the adjacent angles 
of the parietal bones. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) In some 
animals it is permanent. 

1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 71 That Part of the 
parietal and frontal Bones, where the Fontanelle is in 
Children. 1752 Smellie Midwif. I. 2^ No perceiveable 

P ulsation at the Fontanelle. a 1823 M. Baillie VVks. (1825) 
. 187, I opened the head at the anterior fontinel. X872 
Mivart Elem. Anat. The transitory fontanelle of man 
is permanent in some animals, as in Sharks. X87S Huxley 
in Encycl. Brit. I. yssfi A large space (fontanelle) covered 
in by membrane, which lies in the interorbital region [of the 

It Med. An artificial ulcer or a natural issue for 
the discharge of humours from the body. Ofis. 

i6x2 Woodall Surgeon’s Mate Wks. (1639) 7 The 
cauterizing Irons . . are good to make a funtanell or Issue in 
the hinder part of the head. 1676 Phil, Trans. XI. 742 
Fonlinels or Issues naturally arising in the Arms and Feet. 
*779 Johnson Let. to Dr. Taylor 3 Aug., He has a fontanel 
in his back. 

b. In extended sense: An outlet for the dis- 


charge of secretions, etc. Often with mixture of the 
etymological sense * fount ^ Also U’ansf. and fig. 

2649 Taylor Gt. Exenip. Disc, h § 9 Why hath nature 
given to Women two exuberant fontineles? 1650 — Holy 
Living ii. § 3 (1727) 75 The fontinel of whose desires hath 
beenopened. 1660 Waterhouse 126 Whose 
fontenel sends forth matter with words.' 170X C. Wolley 
yml. in New York (i860) 25 Nature . . purgeth it by 
Fontanels and Issues of running waters in its irriguous 
Valleys. 1B48 R. E. Landor Fountain of Areihusa 111. ii. 
§ i Through this narrow fontanel of perforated rock. 

II Fontauge (fontan3). Also 7 fountange, 
\fiT.fontangei f. Pontanges the territorial title of a 
mistress of Louis XIV.] A tall head-dress worn 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

iSSg Shadwell Bury F. ir, What d’ye lack, Ladies? fine 
mazarine Hoods, Fontances, Girdles. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 98 F I These old*iashioned Fontanges rose an Ell 
above the Head. X883 F. G Stephens Catal. Prints Brit. 
Mus. IV. 282 An ugly old one-eyed woman in a fontange. 
tPoutauier, Ohs. [ad. Fr. fontainier, f. 
foniaine Fountain.] One in charge of a fountain 
or fountains. 

xfiax Evelyn .Dia^(i872) 36 The hedge of water . . which 
the fontanier caused to ascend out of the earth. X702 W. J. 
Bruyn’s Yoy. Levant xxxtv. 135 He lives at present at Loo 
. .in the Quality of chief Fontanier. 

.Fontfol (fp'ntful). [f. Font jAI + 'Fdl.] As 
much as a font will hold. 

CZ385 Chaucer Man of Laid s T, 259 Thogh she a font- 
ful water with hir lede. 1866 Blackmore Cr^oek N&ivcll 
ill, Labourers moistened their semi-regenerate day with 
many a fontful of good ale. 

Fontlet (fp’ntlet). [f. Font j^.i-f-LEi,] a. A 
little fountain, b. A little font (for baptism), 

1831 LAMB^/Za^Ser. \\. Newspapers Y. The tracing 
of some mighty waters up to their shallow fontlet. 2894 T. J . 
Ball Diet. Elem. Ritual vi. 52 In privately baptizing the 
officiant should pour water on the child. .not sprinkle it out 
of a toy called a * fontlet ’. 

t Fo'nt-stone, Obs. [f. Font sh} + Stone.] 

The stone font used in baptism. 

c X17S Lamb. Hotn. 149 pet je habbeS et )>e fonstan under- 
fonge. X297 R. Glouc (1724) 247 Of holy vantston. C1380 
Sir Ferumh. 548 Had he beo in crist be-leued, & fulled in 
hoU fanston. 1426 Audelay Poems xz This foreward furst 
we mad at the fonsston. 1594? Greene Selitnus Wks. 
1881-3 XIV. 267 They shal swear it vpon the font-stone. 
2682 R. Burton Admirable Curiosities (1684) 221 As clean 
from my Sins as I was at the Font-stone. 2830 Scott 
Demonol. v. 147 If she would but deny . . the faith she took 
at the font-stone. 


+ Fo*nt-water. Obs. [f. Font Water.] 
Water used in baptism. 

cxooo Sax. Leeckd. II. 350 W5TC Jjonne drenc font water 
rudan saluian [etc.]. 2610 Bp, Hall A pol. Brownists Ded., 
One of them hath washt off thy font-water as vneleane. 
2656 J. Trapp Comm. John vi. 49 A man may go to hell 
with font-water on his face, 

Fonje, var. of Foin sb^ Obs. 

Foo, obs. form of Foe. 

Food (fil'd), sb. Forms : i fdda, 2-6 fode, 3 
south. v::;de, (4 fod), 3-6 fud(e, (4 Sc. fute, 5 
fotte, foyde, fudde, Sc. fwd©, 6 fooade, Sc. 
fuid, fuode), 4-6 foode, 5 - food. [OE.y%/a wk. 
masc. ; the exact equivalent ( OTeut. type 
*f6d'ott-) does not occur elsewhere ; the synonymous 
ON.y^i’fc str. neut.,jfirff<z wk. fern. (S\'e.fb‘da fern., 
Da.^V/^),and Go\k\, f6deuis str. fern., are derivatives 
of the cognate vb. OTeut. '^fSdJan to Feed. The 
Teut. root *falt-, f$ct (whence also Fodder and 
the cognates there mentioned) represents OAryan 
*Pdt-, whence Gr. vareeffOaif to feed.] 

1 . What is taken into the system to maintain life 
and growth, and to supply the waste of tissue ; 
aliment, nourishment, provisions, victuals. 

c 2000 .^LFRic Sige^v. Interr. in Anglia VII. 34 On Jjsere 
o 3 re fleringe was heora nytena foda selogod. a 2225 A ncr. 
R. 269 He hefde uode ase ueol lo him. a 2300 Cursor M. 


23064 (Cott.), I was hungre,yTO gaf me fode. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce x. 189 Syndri comys that thai hair Woxe rype to wyn 
tomannysfude. a Alexattder 1174 Him moneste . . 

to send. . fode for his osle. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xii. § s 
Men at their owne home take common foode. a 1687 Waller 
Upon RoscottunotCs Hor. 57 They [Bees] give us food, which 
may with nectar vie. 17^ G. White Selbome Let. xv, 
Worms are their usual fo^. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1890) 
a88 Want of food., the most efficient cause of the three 
immediate checks to population. iB6o-r Flo. Nightingale 
Nursing 46 A lea-cupful of some article of food, 
b. what is edible, as opposed to ‘ drink.’ 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 160 Some food we had and some 
fresh water. 1607 Dryden Yirg. Georg, in. 790 Simple his 
Bev’rage, homely was his Food. x8s5 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 516 The crews had better food and drink than 
they had ever had before. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1x38 And 
wine and food were brought. 

* 1 * c. Sustenance, * livelihood Obs. 

a 2066 CkaHer of Eadward {MS. 14th c.) in Cod. Dipl. 
IV. 214 Ic wille Sat Sait coiUf .. 3 e Leofeild . . bequaS Crist 
and sainte Peter into Westminstre ligge unSder into 3 are 
munece fodan ellswa he hit geuSe. 2393 Langl, P. PI. C. 
xviir. 19 Peter fysshed for hus fode and hus fere Andreu. 
2548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 287 Which such may compell 
to earn their Pooade. a 160^ Montgomerie Sonn. xlvii, 
He that . . to mak faggots for bis fuld Is fane. 

d. Phrases : To be food for {an animal., worms) : 
to be a prey to, to be devoured by. To be food for 

fishes', to be drowned. Food for foivderx fit only to 
be shot at or to die in battle. 

a 222s A ncr. R. 276 Ne schalt tu beon wurmes fode ? 2596 
Shaks. r Hen. IV, iv. ii. 72 Good enough to losse : foode for 
Powder, foode for Powder: they’le fill a Pit, as well as 
better. Ibid. v. tv. 86 Hot. No Percy, thou art dust And 
food for— Prin. For Wormes, braue Percy. 2601 — 
A. Y. L. II. vi. 7. 2894 Rider Haggard Mr. Meeson's 
Will xxii, He was food for fishes now, poor fellow. 

e. An article of food ; a kind of food. 

2393 Gower III, 26 , 1 you shall reherce. How that my 
fodes ben diverse. ^1449 Pecock Repr. in. v. 303 Hauyng 
foodis . . be we content. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) sb, God sent from henen a swete fode for theyr 
brede called manna. 26x7 Markham Caval. 1. 56 In 
England . , we have so many choyces of good foodes. 2674 
N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iv. (1677) 4S The larger the Pike 
the courser the food. 2754 Diet. Arts 4 Sc. II. 1288 Foods 
proper for preserving health. 1887 Cassells Fam. Physician 
911 What are the proper fuels, or foods, with which to supply 
It [the human machine]. 

2 , With reference to plants ; That which they 
absorb from the earth and air ; nutriment. 

2759 tr. DukameVs Hush, i. i. (1762) 3 The proper food of 
the plant, 2^5 A. Dickson Treat. Agrie. iii. (ed. 2) 5 The 
vegetation of plants is promoted by communicating to the 
earth their food. 2869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1S78) 372 
Plants possess the peculiar power of selection, by the roots, 
of the mineral constituents of food. 

3 , fig> (In early use applied more widely than is 
now admissible.) 

c xooo in Thorpe Ags. Horn. II. 396 Gif he hi forlast buton 
3 am godspelUcan fodan on heora andgite. c 2275 Lamb, 
Horn. 63 Swa bi-houe 3 h® saule fode, mid godes wordes mid 
gode mode, a 2300 Cursor M. 29058 (Colt.) pat hi fast to saul 
fode maifalle. a 2340 Hampole Psalter caxvXx. 2 Trauels. . 
are now fode til soul. ri43o Hymns Virg. (1867) 24 God, 
)jou be my strengist fode. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 

54 His face, the fude of angellis fre. 2538 Starkey England 

55 Nuryschyd wyih the spiritual fode of hys celestyal word. 
*595 Shaks. yahn 111. iv, 104 My faire sonne, My life, my 
ioy, my food, myall the world. x6oo — A, Y. L. iv. iii. 102 
Orlando. .Chewing the food ofsweet and bitter fancie. 27x3 
Steele EugUshm. No, 20. 67 Praise is the Food of a great 
Soul. 2784 CowPER Tiroc. 620 Such is all the mental food 
purveyed By public hackneys in the schooling trade. x8oi 
Wordsw, Sonn. to Liberty 1. iv. What food Fed his first 
hopes? 2892 Edin. Rev. July 232 Fiction is the only 
intellectual food of thousands. 

b. In sense of : Matter to discuss or dwell upon. 

1780 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 347 Our own manners afford 
food enough for poetry. 1825 Southey Tale of Paraguay 
III. iq A lively tale, and fraught With.. food for thought. 
2834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 83 There the reflective will 
find food for their meditations* 

4 , iransf. f a. Material for keeping; up a 
fire. 

a 1050 Lib. Scintill. X. {zZSg't $6 Foda fyres holt. 02225 
Auer. R. 150 Bowes, .to none J^inge betere pen to fures fode. 
b. = Shoddy: (see quot.) 

2857 C. B. Robinson in 'Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) Gloss, 
S.V., The entire substance that falls on the floor being called 
‘ shoddy ’ or ‘ food *, and being sold at a high rate for top 
dressing grass land. 

f 5 . The act of eating. In food', while eating or 
feeding. Obs. 

CX250 Ge7i. Ex. 894Wi3 bredes fode and wines drinc. 
a A lexander a Fayn wald bai here Sum farand bing 

efter fode to fayn bar® hcr(tj. * 59 ® Shaks. Com. Err. v. 
i. 83 In food, in sport.. To be disturb'd, would mad or man, 
or beast. 

+ 6. That which is fed; a child, offspring. Also 
in wider sense ; A creature, person, man. Obs. 

In early use also collect., a brood, race. Cf. OF. norri. 
iurc, nourriturc.mei.'LaX.nutrimenlum, ayounganimal. 

a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 94 pu fedest on heom a wel ful fode. i 
a 2300 Cursor M. 682 (Colt.) FouxI o flight, and fiss on sand | 
..com and jode, Als he war fader o pair fode. <2x300 
K. Horn 2384 Apulf be gode, Min ojene child, mi leve 
fode. 137S Barbour Bruce iii. 578 Men mycht se mony 
frely fute About the costis thar lukand. <rx4oo Ywaine 
4 Gaw. 2621 So fals a fode. Was never cumcn of Kynges 
blode. ics475St7r. laive Degre 364 Hazl.E. P. P. II. 
37, I may not beleue.,My doughter dere he wyll betraye. . 
That fode to long with no foly. 01485 Digfy Myst, 111.942, 

1 have a favorows fode, and fresse as the fakown. 


7 . attrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib., as food- 
fan, -truck ; in sense of * fit or used for food as 
food-bird, -fish, -grain, -plant, -stuff, -substance. 

2879 H. George Progr. 4 Pov. it. iii. (1881) 116 If he but 
shoot hawks, ^food-birds will increase. 1884 S. E. Dawson 
Handbk. Canada 334 Herring, haddock and other *food- 
fishes are abundant. x88o C.^ R. Markham Per7iv. Bark 
486 This remarkable *food grain might doubtless be usefully 
cultivated in the Himalayas. 2871 Alabaster Wheel of 
Law 149 He . . took his *food-pan, and went and sat undex 
the shade of the great banyan tree. 2872 "Veats Teckn. 
Hist. Comm. 208 Novel and valuable *food-plants. 1872 
Huxley Phys. vi. 138 *Food-siuffs have been divided into 
heat-producers and tissue-formers. x886 Longm. Mag. VII. 
329 The *food-truck which has now for two years been 
supported^ by the readers of Longman’s Magazine. 

b. objective, as food-gatherer, -grower', food- 
producing adj. 

2865 Gosse Land 4 Sea 153 The pseudopodia are ■*food- 
gatherers as well as instruments of locomotion. 2841 
S. Smith in Mem. (1855) II. 457 Neither butcher, nor 
baker, nor *food-grower. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xiv. 59 
Lay one hand Upon the *food-producing earth. 

8. Special comb.: food-chemist, one occupied 
in the analysis of foods ; f food-fit a., fit to be used 
as food ; food-rent (see quot.) ; f food-sick a., 
sick for want of food ; food-yolk, the non- 
germinative part of the yolk of an egg, which 
nourishes the embryo. 

i885_ a. W. Blyth in Leisure Hour Jan. 24/2 A *food- 
chemist .. laying down the principles of diet. cx6xx Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 11. iv. rv. Decay 423 As one same ground 
indifferently doth breed Both *food-fit Wheat and dizzie 
Darnell seed. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 160 The rent in 
kind, or *food-rent. 2587 Mirr. Mag., Sir N. Burdet x.xxii. 
When facing foystersfit forTiburne frayes Are *foode-sicke 
faynt. 2852 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 474 Animals 
which are provided with a food-yolk*, 
t Food, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To supply 
food to ; to feed, nourish, support. 

«99 Lancl. Rich. Redeles 11. 135 Je ffostrid and ffodid 
a newe of pe best. Ibid. m. 52 And with hir corps keuereth 
him. .And ffostrith and ffodith till ffedris schewe. 

^ For the supposed fig. sense * to beguile,’ see 

Fode v . 

tFoo’der. Ohs. [a. Gtx.fuder see Fothek.] 
A measure of wine (see quot. 1679) ; a cask 
holding this quantity. 

1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. 4 (Camden) 228 
5 fooder of Rhenish wine, containing 37 — , and 40*^ 
gallons. <22767 Sir Aldingar xli. in Chifd Ballads iir. lix. 
(1885) 46 Thou seemust as bigge as a ffooder. 

Foodful (fw'dful). poet. [f. Food + 

-PUL.] Abounding with or supplying food. Also, 
rich in nutriment, nutritions. 

2638 G. Sandys Parapkr. yob. 55 When I made The food- 
full Earth. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 204 From 
furrow’d Fields to reap the foodfulStore. 273s S o.mervillc 
Chase iii. 248 The bleating Innocent, that claims in vain 
.•.The foodful Teat. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. i. 796 The 
sturdy fig.. And foodful cocoa fan the sultry plain. 2868 
Browning Ring 4 Bk. ix. 246 No more friskings o’er the 
foodful glebe. 

Fs- * 7 p* Burke App. Whigs Wks. 2842 1 . 522 The 
democratick commonwealth is the foodful nurse of ambition. 


tFoo'ding. Obs. [f. Food v. +-ing1.] a. 
A feeding, b. Food. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 16S/2 Fodynge, or norschynge,^««/- 
iunt. 2650 Witt’s Recreations Epigr. No. 232 Thou 
might'st have thought. .(As Joan her fooding bought) som 
good, som bad. 

Foodless (fil’dles), a. [f. Food sb. + -less.] 

1 . 'Without food. a. Of persons or animals : 
Having no food. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 2155 Lo, cure folez bene in fere for 
fodeles to dye. <2x542 Wyatt Poems, Ps. xxxvii. 70 Nor 
yet [shall] his seed foodless seen for to be. 27*5 Pope 
O dyss. xviH. 413 Both constrained to wield, Foodless, 
the scythe. 2821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. r. 170 Foodless 
toads '\Vithin voluptuous chambers panting crawled. 1880 
Earl Dunraven in igZA Cent. Sept. 454 Our entirely 
foodless stomachs.. Indicated that it was past noon. 

fig. 2887 Swinburne Locrine iv. i. 205 So shall fear, 
mistrust, and jealous hate Lie foodless. 

b. Of a country, place, etc. Devoid of food ; 
not yielding food ; barren. 

1636 G. Sandys Paraphr. Ps. evil. (1638) 231 He in foodless. 
Deserts fed The Hungry. 2726-46 Thomson Winter 256 
The foodless wilds Pour forth their brown inhabitants. 184a 
R. Oastler Pteet Papers II. 359 Their home, .was foodless. 
1861 Wvnter Soc. Bees 199 Vast foodless tracts have to be 
traversed by her ships, the camels of the ocean. 

2 . Without the properties of food ; innutritions. 

2891 Independent (N. Y.) 23 Aug., Alcohol is shown to be 

foodless. 

Hence Foo'dlessness. 

2852 Meanderings of Mem. 1 . 10 Galls them no more their 
foodlessness or fag. 

Foody (fri'di), a. [f. as prec. + -yL] 

1 . Full of, or supplying, food. (Only in Chap- 
man.) , .. 

c26xi Chapman Iliad xt. 104 ‘'^ho brought them to the 
sable fleet from Ida’s foody leas. Ibtd. x\. 638 J 
queen of birds .. Beholds where cranes, wan , » 

Save made their foody fall., 26x5 - Odyss. u. bhc.. 
into well-sew'd sacks pour’d foody meaL s 

2 Of wool fexoressing superior quaJU>;. ^ ^ . 

distinguished by the 

Foodyr, obs. form of Fodder. 
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+ Footer. Ohs. rare—^, [? var. of Fogger 
ii.l ; cf. Ges. fucker.'] ? A capitalist, financier. 

1607 Middleton^ Pive Gallants ii. iii, Fist 1 a supply, 
caryL closely my little fooker, — how much. 

Pool (f«l) anti Forms: 3-4 fol, (3 folle), 
3-6 foie, (4 foyl), 4-6 foul(e, (4 fowle), 4-7 
foole, (6 foolle), 4-g Sc. foie, 5-6 full(e, 5-7 Sc. 

-yll, (5 fwle), 4- fool. [ME. fdl sb. and 
adj., ad. OF. fol sb. and adj. ^mod.F. fon sb., 
insane person, madman, fott adj. masc., before 
vowel fol, {em./ollc), corresponding to Vr.fol,foVi, 
ix. folk •. — 'L. follem, follis, lit. * bellows/ but in 
late popular Lat. employed in the sense of * wind- 
bag,^ empty-headed person, fool.] 

A. sh: 

1 . 1 . Onedeficientin judgement or sense, one who 
acts or behaves stupidly, a silly person, a simpleton. 
(In Biblical use applied to vicious or impious 
persons;) 

The word has in mod. En^;. a much stronger sense than it 
had at an earlier period ; it has now an implication of 
insulting contempt which does not in the same degree 
belong to any of its synonyms, or to the derivative JbcJtsA. 
Cf. F. soi. 


cxzjs Lav. 1442 CniJ^t art mochel fol. i34o_Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 126 Elies es he a foie and noght wise. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R . vi. 5cvii. (1495) S03 Telle a foie 
his defawte, and he shall hate the. 2481 Caxton Godfrey 
XXV. 57 There ben more fooles than wysemen. ^ a 1550 
Christis Kirke Gr. xxii, For faintness tha forfochtin fulis 
Fell doun lyk fiauchtir fails. If it he not good, 

Prol., Fooles by lucky Throwing, oft win the Game. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 625 For Fools rush in where Angels fear to 
tread. 1773 Mrs. Chapone Jtnprov. Mind (1774) II. iii 
Unless you improve your mind . , you will be an insignificant 
fool in old age. 1816 Scott Antiq. xliii, ‘ Mony a wise man 
sits in a fule’s seat, and mony a fule in a wise man’s, 
especially in families'o* distinction.* i88x Besaut & Rice 
CJiapi. Fleet I. 144 No doubt, there have been fools before. 

D. Phrase. To be a fool to : to be every way 
inferior to, to be as nothing compared to. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ill. ii. 159 Tut, she’s a Lambe, 
a l 3 oue, a foole to him. 1791 ‘ G. Gambado ' Ann. Horsem. 
xvii. (1809) 137 Childers would have been a fool to him. 
x88s Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines 79 The Black 
Hole of Calcutta must have been a fool to it. 

t c. Used as a term of endearment or pity. Obs. 
r»S30 Beaut. IVovien in Hazl. Dodstey I. 71 How say ye 
now by this, little young fool? <21586 Sidney Astrophel 
Stella Ixxiii, O heau’nly foole, thy most kisse*worthy 
face [etc.]. x6xx Shaks. \vint. T. ii, i, 118 Doe not weepe 
(goode Fooles) There is no cause, 

d. In various proverbial expressions. 
ci\OQ Rom. Rose 5266 A fooles belle is soone runge. 2539 
Taverner Erasm. Prov, (1552) 4 A foies bolt is soone 
shotte. 2546 J, Heywooo Prov. (2867) 46 There is no foole 
to the olde foole. 2563 B. Goooe Epit. N. Grimaold 
Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 74 But Fortune fafujours Fooles as old 
men saye, 1606 Holland Sueton, Annot. 16 A fools or 
a physition. ^2645 Howell Lett. I. v. xxxix, A fool and 
his money is soon parted. 1670 Ray Prov. 91 Fools build 
liouses, and wise men buy them. 2722 ^^'B.u.v Sc. Prov. joi 
Every Man at thirty is a Fool or a Physician. 

2 . One who professionally counterfeits folly for 
the entertainment of others, a jester, clown. 

The ‘ fool * in great households was often actually a harm- 
less lunatic or a person of we.ak intellect, so that this sense 
and sense 4 are often hard to distinguish. 

?i370 Robert Cicyle in Nugs Poet. (1844I 54 Lyke a foie 
and a foie to bee, Thy babulle schalle be thy dygnyte ! 
c 1440 Ipomydon 1643 He semyd a foie . . Bothe by hede and 
by atyre. 1532 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VI U, 205 For 
making of gere for the kinges foie xxxs. 2609 Dekker 
Gtills Horne-bk. Proem, Wks. (Grosart) II. 205 He may be 
. .his crafty foole, or his bawdy Jester. 2651 Brome yoviall 
Crezv V. tVks. 1873 I. 451 To beg the next Fool-Royal's 
place that falls. 2691 Luttrell /?<?/’. (1857I II. 3x1 
Mr. Graham, the fool in King James time. '1847 L. Hunt 
Honey vi. (1848) 75 He had all the humiliations.. of 
tnecap and bells, and was the dullest fool ever heard of. 

b. To play the fool : to net the part of a fool or 
jester; hence to act like a fool (sense i). 

(rxS32 Dcwes Introd. Fr. in P.alsgr. 939 To plee the foie, 
baguatander. 2579 Fulke Heskins' Pari, 295 He playeth 
the foole with that bable. 2659-60 Pepys Diary 28 Feb., 
I staid up a htt^ while, playing the fool with the lass of 
the house. 2722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh, 1. i, I advise you not 
longer. 2847 James 7 - Marsiou 
Hall vm, The parliament was playing the fool in Paris. 

c. Feast of Fools \_ = med.h. feslum stultontm'\ \ 
properly the burlesque festival which in the Middle 
Ages y^ts^ sometimes celebrated in churches ou 
New Year s Day ; hence in various allusive uses. 

S'V'i =748 Sire, hastou owt herde the 
p "'w? Dekker Gulls 

Proem. \\ks. (Grosart) II. 209 To the intent 
I may aptly furnish this feast of Fooles ^ 

^ 3 . One who is made to appear a fool ; one who 
IS imposed on by others ; a dupe. Now somewhat 
orch., C.XC. in phrases to tnakeafoolof{Soxxa^x\v also 
t to put the fool Oil), to dupe, befool ; to he afoot for 
ones pains, to have one's labour for nothing. 

C X440 Jacobf JVell 81 A nunne, hat. .made here as a fool 
and obeyid here to alle here susiren as here fool. 1570 
, . pf>Pjntes (Arb.) 89 Bicause I was content to be 
Jus Friend, thought he me meetc to be made his Foole. 
1592 Shaks. Rout. ^ yul. in. i. 141, I am Fortunes foole. 
2625 Cooke Po/e Joan in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 28 The 
dean made a fool of the alderman, a 2684 Leighton Comm. 
* ‘ Hpp 3 Worldly hopes , . put the fool upon a man. 
27x5 Dn Foe Faut. Instruct, i. iv, I w'on't be made a fool 


of. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. iv, Thou shalt not be the fool 
of loss. Mod. He is the fool of circumstances. 

• 1 4 . One who is deficient in, or destitute of reason 
or intellect; a weak-minded or idiotic person. Obs. 
exc. in natural or bom fool, a born idiot (now rare 
exc. as a mere term of abuse). To beg (a per soil) 
for a fool; see Bbg 5 a, 

2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 46 Ideottes and fooles naturall. 
2566 Nashe Saffron IValden Civb, Fooles..(especiallie if 
they bee naturall fooles) are suied in long coates. 1601 
Shaks. All's IVelltv. iii. 2x3 He whipt for getting the 
Shrieues fool with childe, a dumbe innocent that could not 
say him nay. 1609 Skene Reg, Maj. 37 The warde and 
custodie of lands and tenements pertcining to naturall fuilis, 
be the law sould pertcine to the King, 1670 Lassels Voy. 
Italy 11. 2ia The Pazzorella, where they keep madmen and 
fooles. 2708 Ocklev Saracens (Bohn 1848) 326 Towards the 
latter end of his days, he did really turn fool. 2824 R. Crabb 
Tales 142 He became well in his health ; but he remained 
quite a fool for the rest of his life 1 
II. In combinations. 

•6. General combinations; a. simple attributive, 
as fooFcunningness, ‘trap, ^work. 

a 2834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 198 This conceit . . was 
just suited to James’s •fool-cunningness. 269x. Drvden 
K. Arthur Prol. 27 Bets at the first were *fooI-traps. 2883 
W. Rein Life Luther xxii. 178 Hoods and tonsure, eating 
and drinking, and similar *fool-work. 

b. appositive, as fooFdancer, fury, ‘gallant. 

2887 I). C. Murray & Herman One Trav. Returns 
vii. xoo A •fool-dancer, in his ochre-smeared kilt and head- 
dress, .sprang and contorted for a reward. 2850 Tennyson 
In Mem, exxv, Ev’n tho’ thrice again The red *fool-fury of 
the Seine Should pile her barricades with dead. 2714 Pope 
Wife Bath 95 Or else her wit some •fool-gallant procures. 

C. objective, as fool-catcher, -doctor, “taker \ 
foolfrigkling adj. 

2594 Nashe Vnforl. TVnz/. Wks. (Gro^rt)V. 39 They., 
in fine left mee and my fellowes (their *fooIe-catchers) 
Lords of the field, a 2624 Breton Figure Foure (Grosart) 
5/2 A Foole-catcher, and a Cony-catcher. 2760 Jortin 
Erasm. II. 170 None are greater Fools than they, who set 
up for * Fool-Doctors, a xqzo Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
JVhs. (1753) 1 . 177 Fiery meteors, and *fool-frightlng ghosts. 
cj6oo Nashe (Grosart), *FooIe-taker. 

d. instrumental and originative, as fool-horn, 
frequented, -renowned adjs. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v, 59 Reply not to me, with 
a •Foole-borne lest, ^ 2780 Cowper Table-t. 756 The •fool- 
frequented fair of vanity. i742PoPEZ>/wr. IV, 371 Mummius 
•Fool-renown’d. 

e, similative, as fool-bold, -fat, fine, -heady, 
-holy adj'?. ; fool-like, fool-wisely advs. (Some of 
these imitate Foolhardy, and may perhaps better 
be referred to the adj.) 

1549 Lelakd Ilin. F iij b, Some m corners hath bene 
•folebolde. 26x3 Chap.man Revenge Bussy D'A mbois Plays 
1873 II. 213 Men thither come to laugh and feede *fool-fat. 
2593-4 Sylvester Profit ImpHsonm. 638 Depending oft on 
his foole-fat-feeding word. 2603 H. Crosse Vertues 
Commw. <2878; 64 To know the price of Sattin and Veluet, 
and toies to^ make him •foole-fine. x6zx Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. VI. \. § 5. 184 Begging pardon for his *fooIe-heady 
forwardnesse, 1592 Greene Groatsw. IVit B iij, So *foole 
holy as to make scruple of conscience where profit presents 
itselfe. 2842 AVHiTEHEAD/?, 5 "av<xgY (18451 ll. vuL 286*Fool- 
like, I forgot myself. 2605 Camden A’e//L(i637)84But*foole- 
wisely have some Peters, called themselves Pierius. 2611 
W. Sclater /iV^.{i629) III Some of them resoluing, foole 
wisely, that images are to be W'orshipped. 

6. Special comb., as fool-bane, poison for fools ; 
fool-begged a., ? foolish, idiotic (cf. Beg 5 a); 
fool-duck (^l/.Sl), the ruddy duck, Erismatura 
ruhida ; f fool-fanglo, a silly trifle ; f fool-finder, 
slang (see quot.) ; fool-fish ( U-S^, a popular 
name for certain fishes (see quots.) ; f fool-happy 
a., lucky without judgement or contrivance ; fool- 
hen {l/.S.), see quot.; fool-plough (see quot. 
^777)1 ffool- or foors-rack, ‘ a .. pernicious 
spirit, in which , , the stinging sea-bhibber was 
mixed* (Yule); ffoobtaken a,, ‘taken in* like 
fools ; t fool-taking vbl. sb., a method of cozening. 

2679 Dryden Troilus ^ Cr. Epil. 10 'Twere worth our 
cost to scatter •fool-bane here. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ' 
i. 41 This *fooIe-beg’d patience in thee will be left. 2647 
Ward SimpL Cobter 30 Ape-headed pullets, which invent 
Antique *foole-fangles, meerly for fashion sake. 2796 
CJrose DrW. Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), ^ Fool finder, z. bailitf, 
2842 De Kay Nat. Hist, New Vorkw, 335 Our fishermen 
JPply \Monocanthus btyccus\ the whimsical name of 
Fool-fish, in allusion to its absurd mode of swimming. 

Riverside Nat, Hist. iW.zrj^Hh&Pteuronectes glaber, 
which is called fool-fish at Salem, because they are easily 
decoyed. 2590 Spenser F. Q. \. vi. i His *foolhappie over- 
sight. 2885 T, Roosevelt Hunting Trips iii. go In the 
early part of the season the young (grouse], and indeed their 
parents also, are tame and unsuspicious to the very verge of 
stupieflty, and . . are often known by the name of * ‘ fool -hens ’. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. xiv, 175 The *Fool Plough goes 
^out, a Pageant that consists of a Number of Sword 
Dancers, dragging a Plough with Music (etc.], 2698 Fryer 
6" R' *• 68 *Fool Rack, Brandy made of 
I Blulmcror parvH, by the Pqrtugals. 2608 Dekker 
I ^ ^Foolc-taking . . is done seuerall wayes 

I [described at Jengtb]. Ibid., •Foole-laken. 

7 . Comb, with genitive footsx a. obvious com- 
binations (sense 2), as fooVs ba{ii)ble, -colours, 
'Staff. Also in phr. come home by Fool's acre, 

x»o3 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. <1878) 63 They .. 
come home by Need-ham crosse, and *fooles acre. 1578 
Mte Dodoens in. Jxxix. 428 Fashioned like a •fooles babie. 


2728 Pope Dune. i. 84 And with her own •fools-colours 
gilds them all. 2692 Washington tr. Milton's DefPep. 
Pref, (1851) 17 You .. deserve to have your Bones wefl*. 
thrash’d with a *Fool’s staff. 

b. Special comb., as fool's crochet (see quot.) ; 
fool’s errand ; see Errand 2 c ; t fool s fire, a 
will-o’-the-wisp. Ignis fatuus; fool’s gold, iron 
pyrites ; fool’s haste, foolish precipitation ; fool's- 
head, a head void of sense or intelligence ; also, 
a foolish person ; (cf. sheef s-head ) ; fool’s hood, 
the hood worn by a fool or jester ; also, a hood 
resembling this, worn in the seventeenth century' ; 
fooFs mate {Chess ) ; see Mate. Also Foolscap, 
Fool’s-coat, Fool’s paradise. 

2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needleivork, *P,u>rs 
Crochet, a name sometimes given to Tricot. 2631 Widdowes 
Nat, Philos, led. 2) 26 Fiery Dragons, darke streames, •fooles 
fire, and such like fiery Meteors. 1M2 Boston yml. Chem. 
Feb. x 6/3 •* Fool’s gold 1827 Scott Jrul. 12 Jan., I wish 
it may not prove *foors haste, yet I take as much pains too 
asis in mynature, FloonshyPonFaticieietc. 

(Grosart) 24/2 In the ende . . Shee makes him .see a *Fooles 
head of his owne. 2598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. iii. 134. 1650 
R. Stapylton Sirada’s Low C. JVarres iv. 78 The Low- 
countrey Lords were not fools-heads. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
I, xeix. IS9 In shape like to a *fooIes hood or cocks-combe 
wide open. 2647 R. Stapylton Juvenal^ vm. 191 When 
nightly, thy adulterous blood. Conceales it‘s blushes in a 
French fooles-hood, 

c. esp. in plant-names, as i* fool’s ballocks, an 
old name for Orchis Morto; fool’s cicely —foots 
parsley; fool’s (water) cress (see quot. 1878); 
fool’s parsley, a poisonous weed, the Lesser Hem- 
lock {/Ethusa Cynapium) ; hence, a book-name 
of the genus yEthusa ; fool’s stones, an old 
name for Orchis Morio and 0 . mascula. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ivi. 222 This second kinde (of 
Orenis] is called., in English .. •Fooles Balloxe. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants jed. 3) II. 305 cEthusa Cyna. 
Pium . , •Fool's Cicely, Lesser Hemlock. x86i Mrs. 
Lankester Wild Flowers 31 The *Foors-Cress, as it 
is called {Stum iwdiforum). 2878 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n., Fool’s Water Cress, Hdosciadium nodiforuvi.. 
Because those who are ignorant or unobser\’ant may m’ls- 
take it for watercress. 2755 Gentl. Mag. XXV, 69 The 
lesser Hemlock, or *Foors Parsley. 1816-20 Green Unxv. 
Herbal I. 64 eEthusa Fatua, Fine-leaved Fool’s Parslev. 
1597 (jERARDE Herbal i. xeix. § 5. 159 The male *Fwle 
stones hath fiue,.IoDg, broad and smooth leaues. lixa. 
The female Fooles stones hath also smooth narrow leau^ 
B. adj. Foolish, silly. Obs. e.xc. Sc, and dhl 
and vulgar (the recent vulgar use being prob. a 
new formation from the sb.). 

n 1225 After. R. 54 J>e holi Gost lette writen one boc uot 
to warnie wummen of bore fol eien. axzifi Vreisun m, 
Cott. Horn. 200 Me n’ls he fol chepmon,Set buodeore a^Yoc 
])ing? 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 568 pis lokinge was njt fol 
m such destresse iwis. ^23x4 Guy Wanv. (A.) 38a 10 
Ich weiie art a foie musard ! 0x400 Destr. iroy 
J384X Hit fell hym by fortune of a foole end. 
Mirotir Saluaeiotin z-ji The wise virgines y‘ oele vnlo the 
foie maydens denyed. 2482 Caxton Tulle of Old Age, 
Olde age is grevous . . to the foie old man. 2541 R. Copland 
Galyen's Terap. 2 Dj, O foole and imprudent Thepalus. 
2580 R. Harvey PI. Perc, (1590) 22 Let the wisest be the 
forwardest, and the most foole the frowardest. iwi 
CoLviL Whigs Supplic, (1751) 230 Fighting is a fool thin^. 
<2x776 Song in Herd’s Collect. II. 192 The fool-thmg is 
oblig’d to fast Or eat what they’ve refus’d. xSiS^ Scorr 
Guy M. xxxix, ‘They couldna hae sell’d the auld inherit- 
ance for that fool-body’s debts.’ 1823 Galt Entail ii. m- 
22 A fool posture, .and no very commodious at this time. 

Fool (f«I) ^b.- [prob. a use of prec., suggested 
by the synonym trifle, mentioned in quot. 159°' 
(So Skeat in Phil. Soc. Trans. 1S85-7)- 
Mahn’s derivation from '^.fouler to crush, is not only base- 
less, but inconsistent with the early use of the word.] 

1 1 . (See quots.). Obs. 

2598 Florid, Manfiglia, a kinde of clouted creame ^“ 5 ® 
a foole or a trifle in English, c 1600 Day Begg. Bedually^’ 
V. (BuJlen) 124 My Mother. .could have taught thee ho\ 
to a made, .fritters, pancakes, I and the rarest fools. iw 37 
B. JoNSo.N Sad Sheph. i. vi, Your cheese-cakes, 
and clowted creame, Your fooles, your flaunes. * j 
Holme Armoury in. iii. 82 Foole is a kind of Custard, bu 
more crudelly; being made of Cream, Yolks 
Cinamon, Mace boiled : and served on Sippets 
Dates, Sugar, and white and red Comfits, strawed ihercon. 

2 . A dish composed of fruit stewed, crushed, 
and mixed with milk, cream, or custard. Oiten 
gooseberry fool. - ' , 

2747 Mrs. Glasse Art of Cookery ix. 79 
Fool. <22845 Hood Hymen Retrospect, i. ii* 
gooseberries boil’d for a fool ! 

Fool (f«l), V. Forms : see the sb. [f- Fool a, 
oc sb}- (Zi. OV.folicr,foleiier\ see FoLiiYE.] 

+ 1 . intr. To be or become foolish or insane. 

23.. E. E. Alia. P. B. 1422 So fastc (lay ^ 

wyne, wel nege he foies. 2489 BarbouVs ll 
IV. 222 Bot he fulyt [the better text has was fulej, loro j 
weir That gaiff throuth till that creator. 

2 . To act like a fool. 

a. To act as a foolish or weak-minded person , 
to play the fool, trifle, idle. Also to fool about, 0 
on, and to fool it. f To fool into : to be 
into by one’s folly. To fool around {U. Si) • 

‘ hang about ’ aimlessly. To fool^ with : to 
or meddle tvith foolishly ; also in indirect ' 
2593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. v. 60 While I stand ^ 
heerc. 1608 — Cor. 11. iii. 228 Rather then foole it so, 
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the high Ofhce and the Honor go. a 1621 Beaum. & Fl. 
Cust. Ccunity v. v, Must I needs fool Into mine own de. 
slruction? ,1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer iv. i, My heart is 
too much in earnest to be fooled with. 1685 J. Scott 
Chr. Life n. 134 [He] So fools and fleers on till he hath 
toyed- and laughed himself out of all sense of Religion. 
1754 Richardson Grandison IV. xxxiii. 228 How you., 
fooled on with us, before you came to confession ! 18x0 
sporting Mag. XXXVI. 269 , 1 do not think this man was 
taken to the watch-house because he was fooling. 1826 
Scott Woodsl. v, Zoons, Mark Everard, I can fool it no 
longer. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xii. (1889) iia 
You and I, perhaps, go fooling about with him, and get 
rusticated. 1884 Mancfu Exam. 28 June 4/6 The accused 
..began fooling with a loaded gun. 1885 Century Mag, 
XXIX. 545/1 They [the pursuers] seemed to stop and fool 
around awhile. 

f b. To act as a fool or jester; to play the 
buffoon. Also with up, Ohs. 

16x7 Fletcher Mad Lover v. iv, Foole. up, sirra, You 
may chance get a dinner. 1633 Fi.etcher & Shirley Night 
Walker v. iii, I’Je foole vp and provoke ye [to be merry]. 
1641 Denham Sophy iv. (1667) 50 If you have the luck to 
be Court-fools, those that have Either wit or honesty, you 
may fool withal, and spare not. 

c. qnasi-/ra;tj.' with compl. phrase. 
x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 44 You can foole no more 
money out of mee at this throw. 

3 . trails. To make a fool of; to impose upon, 
dupe, trifle with. Also, to balk, frustrate, 

1596 Shaks. x Hen /P, hi* 178 That you are fool’d, dis- 
carded, and shook off By him, for whom these shames ye 
underwent. 1606 — Anf.^ fy Cl. v. ii. 225 Why that’s the 
way to foole their preparation. 1663 Cowley Occas. Verses^ 
Ode on Ld, BroghilVs Verses 2 Be gon . . Ingrateful Muse, 
and see What others thou can’st fool as well as me. 1706 
Estcourt Fair Exanip. iv. i, This Gentleman, .that has 
fool’d your Faith, wou’d betray your Honour. 1784 
Burns. £“///. Heiipeckd Sg.^ As father Adam first was 
fool’d. 1818 Byron Ch. Har, iv. clviii. This Outshining 
and o’erwhelming edifice Fool.s our fond gaze. 1867 
Trollope Chron. Barset xxxviii, [He] ought not to have 
been fooled by such a woman. 

b. To cheat of or delude out of (something) ; to 
entice, lure into or to ; to put or fob off by 
trickery. 

1650 Trapp Comm, Gen. xxl. 1 He fools them not off with 
fair promises. 1663 J. Spencer Vulg. Prophecies 
An impatience of the ignorance of things to come, fooled 
the Jews, .out of their Reason. 1664 H, More Myst, Inig, 
456 But so manifest Eviction .. will not be fooled off for 
ever. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery 28 The Additional 
Excise, .which the Trlpple League had fooled them into. 
cx68o Haines E/il. tn Colled, Poems 34 They all fool 
Cit of his Wife. <117x6 South Serm. (X737) IV. iv. X40 
Such as come to be thus happily frighted into their wits, 
are not so easily fooled out of them again. 1833 H. Blunt 
Led. Hist. St. Parti II. 200 It fools you into the belief that 
[etc.]. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 237 
Nature . . will not be fooled or abated of any jot of her 
authority. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. vi. 244 The 
English have never yet been fooled to their ruin. 

1 4 . To make foolish ; to infatuate. Ohs. 

160S Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 278 Foole me not so much To 
beare it tamely; touch me with noble anger. 1641 Denham 
Sophy HI. (1667) 43 He’s so fool'd with down-right honesty, 
He’l ne're believe it. 

5 . To fool away, f out (also simply) : to throw 
away or part with foolishly; to spend (money, 
time) foolishly. 

Detect. Unskilf Physic, in Recorde Urin. Physick 
(1651) 4, I scarce beleeve any wise man would fool out a 
groat on your judgment. 1628 Wither Brdt. Remeinb, 
111.406 Foole thy life away By tempting Heav’n. 1641 Sir 
E. Derinc Sp. on Relig.^ 22 Nov. xv. {1642) 6 q Let no Am- 
monite perswade the Gileadite to foole out his right eye. 
1660 Pepvs Diary 1 June, Where I.. fooled away all the 
afternoon. 171X Swift to Stella 9 July, I have 

fooled away too much money that way already. X7_28 
Young Loz/«/^«/«^ii.(i757) 92 What crime In such a paradise 
to fool their time ? a 1761 Law Behmen’s Myst. Magnum 
h’i. (2765) 32Q We see here how Adam has fooled away, 
and lost the Blessing. 1863 1 \Irs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
XX. 507 He fools away his time, his money, and his 
health. 

Hence Fooled///, a, 

27x5 tr. C'tess D’A uuoy s IVks. 391 This impious Grognon, 
by the fool’d Support Of a fond Prince, made Cruelty her 
Sport. X742 Young N/. Th. v. 35 The fool’d mind. 

t Poola^e, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 Sc. fulage, 
-ege. [a. O^.folage adj. and sb. (repr, popular L. 
types ffollaticusj -um), f. fol Fool. The 17th c. 
sb. may be a new formation on Fool ^ -age.] 

A. adj. Sc. F'oolish. Hence Poolageness. 

1560 Holland Crt. Venus ir. 70 haif preuit fulage For 

to offend that Souerane. 1563 Winxet Four Scoir Thre 
Quest. To Rdr., Wks. 1888 I. 55 Sik proud fulege phan- 
taseis. Ibid. 62 Insipieutia eorum . . that is, the fulegenes 
of lhame. 

B. sb. Foolish condition. 

2676 Cal. St. Papers, Amer. <5- JV. (1893] No. 937. 
398 [Old Governor Berkeley altered, by marryung a young 
wife, from his wonted public good to a] covetous Voolage. 

tPoolane, Poola’imm, Foolaimm. hu- 
morous. Obs. [arbitrarily f. Fool.] = Fool. 

2684 J. Lacy Sir H. Buffoon 11. v. Dram. Wks. (1875) 248 
[Said to a servant] Prethee, good Foolane, tell Alderman 
B^uffoon that he may come in. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 
xix. 47 And what.. have I said to her, Foolatum; but that 
she was pretty? 2799 S. J. Pratt Tri. Benevolence ii. 267 
What’s the foolarum at now? 

t Foola’tion, Obs. [f. Fool v . -f -ation.] 
The action of f^ooling; also coucr. a foolish thing. 

. 2628 Sir j. Bindley in Miss Hickson Irel. iTth C. (2884) I. 
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Introd. 89 Altars adorned with images and other foolations. 

2638 [see -ATION]. 

Fooldom (fw’ldam). [f. Fool' sb."^ + -dom.] 
The realm of fools ; fools collectively. 

Ruskin Pr^terita I. vI. 101 A sort of triumphant 
shriek .’.has gone up from the Fooldom of Europe. 
Fool(e, obs. form of Foal. 

Foolery (fw-leri). Also 7 foUery, [f. Fool 

Sb.^ + -ERY.] 

1 . The habit or practice of fooling or acting 
foolishly. 

■ *579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 211 But sikefansies weren 
foolerie. 2604 Parsons 3rd PI. Three Convers. Eng. ztx 
Whether Fox^ may not beare away the bell for folleiy’. 
2694 Wood Life 23 June (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), An implacable 
enmity to immorality and foolery. 1725 Watts Logic iv. 
ii. Rule 3 It is mere foolery to multiply distinct particulars 
in treating of things. 18x3 Sporting Mag. XLI, 227 The 
oddities and simple foolery of this man. 1858 Doran Crt. 
Fools 38 An immoderate amount of foolery. 

2 . A piece of fooling; a foolisii or ridiculous 
action, performance, or thing. 

iSS* Latimer Serm. Eph. vi. in Fruitf. Serm. (2584) 198 
It is not that [ringing of belles] that will .serue against y* 
deuill : yet we haue beleued such fooleries in tymes 
past. 2589 Warner .ri/^. vi. xxxi. (1622) 156 With. . 
Fooleries more than few I courted her. 1657 North's Plu- 
tarch Add. Lives (1676) 80 When they have turmoil'd 
themselves about such fooleries [Horoscopes] a long time, 
they gain nothing thereby. 1662 Evelyn Diary i Jan,, 
I went to London, invited to the solemn foolerie of the 
Prince de la Grange at Lincoln’s Inn. 1772 Toxvn C. 
Mag. 125 The pleasing levities, and agreable fooleries of a 
girl. 1830 Athenxum 16 Oct., Sevres china, buhl cabinets, 
Indian fans, and other fooleries. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
263 Your pretty tricks and fooleries. 

3. Fools as a class, nonce-use. 

2843 Sydney Smith Let. 29 Aug. in Mem. (1855'' II. 494 
He knows how to disguise liberal ideas, and to make them 
less terrible to the Foolery of a country. 

Foo'less. jocular. A female fool. 

2852 Smedley L. Arundel xxxvi. When the mind of 
a fool (or fool-^«, as the case may be) exalts it to an 
undue pre-eminence. 2884 G. P. Hawley Wit, etc., 
Richter 255 The fools and Ibolesses of the subsequent 
centuries. 

t Foolhardioe. Obs. Forms ; 5 fool hardi- 
esse, 6 fool(o)hardi 3 e, -ize, 7 foole-hardice. 
[In l^thc./Mtardiesse.f. Foolhardy, after Habdi- 
RSSE ; subsequently assimilated in form to Coward- 
ice.] = Foolhardiness. 

247^ Bk. Noblesse (id6o) 65 Whiche by theire foie- 
hardiesse. .causid the patrimonie ofl.elius and Scipion to 
be lost. 2592 Spenser Ruins Rome xiv, With vaine fool- 
hardise Daring the foe. x6oo Fairfax 7 'asso v. xxiii. 79 
Foole-hardice, rashnes, madnes. 

tPoollia-rdillient. Obs. [OF. fol hardU- 
ment foolish daring.] Foolhardiness, 

{Le Manuel des Pechiez 2336 in R. Brunne Handl, 
Synne (1862) 23 Home qe par fol hardlement lure par deu 
horriblement.l 2375 Barbour Bruce vi. 337 Vorschip 
Extremyteis has twa ; Fulc-hardyment the formast is, And 
the tothir is cowardiss. CZ430 Pilgr. Lyf Mauhode i. 
xxvi (1869) 17 Michel is he of foolhardiment. 2533 Bellen- 
DEN Livy II. (2S22) 204 The consul reprochit thaim. .of thair 
ful hardiment. 

FooTlia:rdiness. [f. Foolhardy -f- -kess.] 

The quality of being foolhardy, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter x.xiv. 7 My iolifte & fole- 
hardynes, 1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 55 By woodnesse 
and foolhardinesse for heresie to dien. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot.ll. 440 Full hardines. .Cumisalwayof illconsidderance. 
a 1677 Barrow IVks. (1686) HI. xxxiv. 377 The fear of men 
..doth involve the wildest boldness, and most rash fool- 
hardiness in the world. 2874 Morlev Compromise iiB86) 
229 To be willing to make such changes too frequently . . is 
foolhardiness. 

Foolhardy (f«*lha:idi), a. [a. OF. fol hardi, 
comb, of fol foolish. Fool a. with hardi bold, 
Hardy a.] Daring without judgement, foolishly 
adventurous or bold, rashly venturesome. 

a 2223 Ancr. R. 62 Nis heo to muche cang, oSer to fol- 
herdi. 2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne pou were euer 
so foie hardy. 24x3 Pilgr. Sowle (f^ton 2483) iv. xxx. 

? ’8 How dar ther ony man ben so foie hardy for to dampnen 
lym seluen. 1308 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps, Wks. 104 Theyr fole- 
hardy lugement. 2596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslies Hist, Scot. 
II. 253 A rasche, ferce, and fulehardie goung man. n x68o 
Butler Rem, (2759) II. 302 He runs on boldly like a 
foolhardy Wit. 2796 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (2845) II. 
244 If they really are so fool-hardy as to go to war to please 
the French, i860 Holland Miss Gilbert xxiv, 428 Do not 
be guilty of this foolhardy business again. 

Hence Foo'llia:rdily adv. Also FooTliaJrdi- 
liood, Poolliardisliip — Foolhardiness. 

a 2223 Ancr, R, 183 Vor moni makeS hire sec buruh hire 
fol herdischipc. 2382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xviii. 23 If I hadde 
doon a^ens my soul fooIhardilL 1609 Holland Amm. 
Marcell. xix. iv. 127 Who. .used foole-hardily to sallie 
forth and fight mo.st courageously. 2837 Southey in 
Q. Rev. LIX. 306 Tvfo brothers had the foolhardihood to 
wait till midnight in the church-porch. 2879 G. Mac- 
donald Sir Gibbie xix. 102 , 1 would not foolhardily add to 
my many risks of blundering. 

*f Pool-haste. Ohs, \yL. OF, foie haste, i. foie 
fern, of fol Fool a. + haste Haste.] Foolish 
precipitation, unseemly or reckless haste. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 326 Contek .. Foolhiwt hath to his 
chamberlain. 1397 Montcomerie Cherrie ^ Sloe 417 
Fuil-haist ay ahnaist ay Ouirsylis the sicht of sum. 

t Fool-hasty, a, Obs. Forms ; 4 foolhastif, 

7 foolhastie [a. OF. fol hastif, comb, of fol 


Fool a. and hastif Hasty ; cf. prec. and Fool- 
hardy.] Foolishly hasty, precipilale. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 334 'The man whiche is malicious 
And foolhastif, full ofte he falleih. 2600 Holland Livy 
XXII. xli. 458 The audaciousnesse of the foolhastie Consull. 

Hence f Fool-hastiness. 

23 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii. 617 Fool- 
hastines. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 99 Fool hastifnesse. 

tPoolhead. Obs. rare. In 4 folehede, foul- 
hed. [f. Fool + -HEAD.] Folly. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter x\\\\\. 22 He rehercys \>e foulhed 
[folyl of man. c 1340 Cimsor M. 3226 (Fairf.) Foie hede 
ys giuen al men to pay. 

t Foolia*miny. Obs. [burlesque formation on 
Fool sb.^ ; cf. F. brouillaminil\ A fool ; fools 
collectively. 

2607 Middleton Trick to Catch i. iv. Wks. (Bullen) II. 
266 My clients come about me, the fooUaminyand coxcombry 
of the country. Ibid. iv. v. 339 Now, good man fooliaminy, 
what say you to me now? 2622 Massinger Virg. Mart. in. 
iii, Worse ; all tottering, all out of frame, thou foollamini 1 

tFoo’lify, ’V. Obs, [f. Fool jAI + -(i)fv.] 
trails. To make a fool of, render foolish. 

2581 M. Han.mer ^esuites Banner Aiijh, The}' are fooli- 
fiedinthemselues. <22642 Bp. Movutacv Acts ^ Mon.{i642) 
80 God in Justice doth so fooUfie their malice, that [etc.]. 

Hence PooTified ///. a. ; Foo'lifying* vbl, sb., 
the action of the vb. 


■ '2583 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. Ep. Ded. f lij b, 
Talking fondly of a thing wherein I have no practise, as 
somtimes did foolified Phormio. 1618 Breton Court 4 
Country (Grosart) 8/2 Is not the Clownifying of wit the 
Foolifying of vnderstanding? 1632 Vicars tr. AEneid xi. 
972 Circling, with policie, Her foolified foe. 

Fooling (f?7‘liq), vbl. sb. [f. Fool v. + -ing^.] 
The action of the vb., in various senses, 

2609 Dekker Gulls Horne-bk. Proem, Wks. (Grosart) 1 1. 
205 The excellency of his fooling. 2682 Colvil Whigs 
Suppiic. (2605) p9 Knipper-dolings, Who troubled Munster 
with their Poolings. 2746 Wesley Pritic. Methodist 46, 
I am glad you give this fooling up. 2891 Baring-Gould In 
Troubadour Land ix. 125 It is quite possible that this was 
all solemn fooling. 

b. Preceded by an adj. = Condition or humour 
for fooling. 

2601 Shaks. Twel. N. i. v, 36 Put me into good fooling. 
Ibid. n. iii. 23 and 86. 1827 Scott ^rui. 3 Apr., I was iii 
good fooling. 2830 Ibid. 22^ June, Sir Adam was in high 
fooling, and we had an amazing deal of laughing. 

Foolislx (fl 7 *iij), a. Forms: 4 foies, foolis, 
4-7 folisch, -15(8)116,-78(8)11(6, (5 foolich, foul- 
isli0, -ysse), 5-6 fulich, -ische, C- foolish, [f. 
Fool sb. + -ish.] 

1 . Fool-like, wanting in sense or judgement. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 14802 (Cott.) pe folk es foies, bat es wel 
sene. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xv. 7 Men fooUs shut not take 
it. C2449 Pecock Repr. ii. iii. 151 Thou woldist seie y 
were..vnwijs and folisch. 2562 T. Norton Crt/z/iw’r /;«/. 
HI. 202 The fooli'hest sorte amonge the lawyers. 2692 
Locke Edne. § 94 Wks. 1727 III. 38 Think no man. .uiser 
or foolisher, than he really is. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
iv, Women are so very foolish, Mr. Squeers. 1866 Geo. 
Eliot F, Holt (1868) 19, I was foolish to expect anything 
else. 

absol. ei43o Pil^r. Lyf Mauhode n. xc. (1869) 208 The 
inaymed, the foolich, the founded, the frozen. 2526 Tin- 
dale Luke X. 21 Thou hast hyd these thynges from the 
wyse..and opened them to the folisshe. 2742 Richardson 
Pamela I. 263 Well, well, Lambkin (which the Foolish 
often calls me). 

2 . Befitting a fool ; proceeding from, or indicative 
of folly. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 793 Thyn ire. and folish wllful- 
nesse. c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyti xliii. 270 The rewarde 
of his folyshe loue. 2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7 b, 
Here perauenture the carnall and beestly man wyll moue a 
folysshe queslyon. 2628 Earle Microcosm., Plausible Man 
(Arb.)6o He can listen to a foolish discour.se with an ap- 
plausive attention. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxii. 196 
5elfe-conceit. and foolish arrogance. 2733 Pope Prol. Sat. 

2 22 Where Wits., wonder with a foolish face of praise. 2784 
CowPER Tiroc. 255 To follow foolish precedents . . is easier 
than to think, 2828 Scott F. M. Perth v. Her foolish 
notions of a convent. 2839 Tennyson Enid 433 Nor speak 
I now from foolish flatterj’. 

3 . Ridiculous, f amusing. 

2524 Barclay O'/. 4' iIplondyshm.iytxc.y%CiC.l)zx Nought 
is more folysshe than suche wretches be. 1692 Soutkekne 
Sir A, Love iv. Wks. (2721) 222 ’Twill be foolish enough to 
observe him, when he discovers me ; pray stay and laugh 
with me. 17x7 Prior 215 A foolish figure He must 

make. 

4 . Humble, insignificant, paltry, poor, mean, 
trifling, arch, or dial. 

2392 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. r. v. 224 We haue a trifling 
foolish Banquet towards. 1596 — Merck, V. i. iL 130 Hee 
of all the men that euer my foolish eyes look'd vpon, was 
the best deseruing a faire Lady. 1397 GEtiAUDE Neybal ti. 
xxxii. § 9. 23s Stalkes ; whereupon do grow foolish idle 
flowers. 1623 Jackson Creed v. iv. § s Base Liemus hath 
a pompous Tombe . • Wise Cato but a foolish one. 2833 
Carlyle (1857) III. 218 Owes favour, .to the foolishest 
accident. 2862 Mrs. Browning Last Poems, PartmgLcn'ers 
ii. s Thou hast not seen a hand push through A . 
flower or two. 2890 Boldrewood Colonial Reformer ( 09 

420 A hundred miles is. .no foolish ride. 

5 . Comb., as foolish-bold, -compounded, -looUng, 
-wise, -witty. Also, f foolish fire. Ignis faluus ; 
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of this ^foolish compounded Clay-man. i6^ Verstecan 
Rest. Dec. Intell. 217 DivaS’lichi. That which wee other- 
wise call. the *Foolish-Fyre. 1867 S.vyth SaiUr's 
* Foolish Guillemot^ the web-footed diving-bird Uria troile, 
common on our coasts. 1851 Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt, vii, 
Gaudy and *foolish-looking uniforms. 1590 Greene Orl, 
Fur. (1594) D i b, The heauen of loue is but a pleasant hell, 
Where none but *foolish wise imprisned dwell. x$qz Shaks. 
Ven. 4 - Ad. 838 How loue is wise in follie, *foolish wittie. 

+ Foolish-hardy, a. Obs. = Foolhardy. 

XS33 Frith Ans-w. to More Lvij b, I can not be so folishe 
hardy as to condempne suche an infinite nombre for cure pre. 
lates pleasures. at6^z T. Taylor GocCs Judgem. 1. 1. vii. 
(1642) 15 So. .foolish hardy as to take up armour. 

absol. 1561 Daus tr. BuUinger on Apoc. (1573) 15 The 
Lord Christ, .restreyneth the foolishbardy. 

Hence f roo‘lisli-lia*rdiness; foolhardiness. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxvii. (1812) 670 Their 
valyauntnesse turneth to folyssh hardynes. 1578 Rich 
Allarme to Eng. lib (marg.). Not vahaunce, but foolish 
hardinesse. 

Foolishly (f/?ljjli), adv, [f. as prec. + 

In a foolish manner. 


c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 243 * Alas *, sayd 
Reynawde, ‘ ye speke folysly’ . 1561 W1N3ET Exhortation 
Marie Q.Scottis^Vs,. 1888 1 . 21 Quha fuleschlie assentit to 
thair prydefull arrogance. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 83 Gif 
ane Burges wife, .answeres fuHshlie in Court. 171X Addison 
Sped, No. 98 f 5 We. .foolishly contrive to calf off the Eye 
from great and real Beauties, to childish Gewgaws, 1795 
Burke Corr. IV, 327 The Catholics have foolishly . . 
disarmed themselves. 1874 Morley Compromise (zZZ€) 148 
Opinions, .foolishly and unreasonably associated with pain. 

Foolishness (friiijnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being foolish. 

c X470 Henry Wallace v. 631 Quhat is this luff? no thing 
bot folychnes. x6xx Bible_ Ps. .vxxviii. 5 My wounds 
stinke . . because of my foolishness. X628 Wither Brit. 
Rememb. VL'442 Converts their wisedome into foolishnesse. 
1718 VKiaKSolomon 11. 900, 1 . .shape my Foolishness to their 
Desire. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 95 Listening to the pre- 
tended foolishness of a jester. 

2 . A foolish practice, act, or thing ; an absurdity. 
XS35 Coverdale Wisd. xix. 3 They deuysed another 

foohshnes. 1553 Udall Flowers Latine (1560) 88 b, It is 
a foolishnesse to suffer that ill to bee dooen, that a man 
maye auoyde. 1843 J. B. Robertson tr. Moehler's Sym- 
bolism I. 40 Those opinions, which make the doctrine of 
the fall a foolishness. 

t Fool-large, a. and sb. Obs, Forms : 3 fol- 
large, 4-5 foie-, foollarge, 6-7 foole-large [a. 
OF.follarge^ f, fot Fool a. -h large liberal, munifi- 
cent, prodigal : see Large a. Cf. Foolhardy.] 

A. adj. Foolishly liberal, prodigal, wasteful. 

1*97 R. Glouc, (1724! 389 In spenynge he was fol large. 

CS380 Chaucer .Pflr'A T. f 740 Certes he that is fool large, 
ne yeueth nat^his catel but he leseth his catel. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse in. viii, Foie large and waystours of theyr goodes. 
1^3 H. Crosse Vertues Cownntu. (1878) 69 Foole-large in 
distributing his goods, to waste his patrimonie. 

B. sb. 1 . A prodigal, spendthrift. 

a 1420 Hoccleve he Reg. Prine. 4628 And syn fool large 
on gold setiijj his herle No more J>an he liberal, 

2 . « Fool-largesse. 

1474 Caxton Ckesse iir. viii. (i860) liij, And. ye shall 
vnderstonde that foie large is a ryght euyl vyce. 

tFoo:l-la*rgess. Obs. Forms: 4fool-largesse, 
4-5 foly-larges(se, 5 folargesse. [f. prec. after 
Largesse.] Foolish lavishness, prodigality. 

cxzS6 Chaucer Pars, T. T 740, 813 Men oughten eschue 
fooMargesse, that men clepen wast. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret,^ 
Priv. Priv, (E. E. T. S.) 134 The exspensis of folargesse. 
1525 Ld. Berners F'w/rr, II. xxvi. 72 He neuer loued folly, 
outr^e, nor foly-larges. 

+ ToO'lmonger. Oh. [f.FooLji.i + -MOKGEn.] 

One who ‘ trades on ’ the credulity of fools. 

rS 9 * G- Hakvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) IL 91 An. . 
arrant foolcmunEer. 1681 Otway Soldier’s Fart. i. Wks. 
(*735) 12 Df all the rogues I would not be a foolmonger. 

Foolocracy (b?lp‘krasi). humorous, [f. Fool 
+ -(o)cuAcy.] a. Government by fools, b. 
A governing class or clique consisting of fools. 

1832 SvD. Smith Let. 21 Nov. in Mem. (1855) II. 341 The 
molocracy under which it has so long laboured. iWx Gen. 

P DiOMreoN Alt. III. cxliv. 127 The management 
of anairs has been . . given up to, what may for conciseness 
be called a * foolocracy ’. 

Foolometer {{tDp-mlXai). humorous, [f. as 
prec. + -(o)METEB.] That which serves as astandard 
for the measurement of fools or of folly. 

1837 SvD. Smith -end. Let. Sinpleton Wks. 1859 II. 285/1, 

I am astonished that these Ministers neglect the common 
precaution of a foolometer . . I mean, the acquaintance and 
society of three or four regular British fools as a test of 
public opinion. 1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 633 The 
weakest intellect was the foolometer by which all brains 
were to be tried at lessons. 

^poloSOplier (f«lp’S/)f9j). hitmorotts. Also 6 
foolelosopher, 7 fooleoaopher. [perversion of 
PmLOSOPUER, after Foot, sb.\ imitating Gr. 

used by Erasmns.] A foolish pretender 
to philosophy. 

1^9 CIJAWNEK Erosm. Jllariar Em. Aiij, Suche men., 
that in deede are archdoltes, and woulde be taken yet for 
Mges and philosophers, maie I not aptely calle theim foole- 
losophers. c x6oo Timon v. v. (1842) 94 mat, stand yee 
idle, my foolcosophcrsf/r/Vi/rnrfoolc-]? s^Ezhaud P/ au- 
tus 197 A fine foolosopher ! 

So roolo’Bophy, foolish pretence of philosophy. 
1591 Greene De/.Conny Catch. To Rdr. Wks. (Grosart >XI. 
43 'Fhat quaint and mysticall forme of Foolosophic. 16x7 S. , 
Collins Bp. Ely ii. vL § 23. 241 Fine phoolosophyes. 


t Fool sage, Obs. [a. OF. ^fol sage ( = saige 
fol, Palsgr.), lit. 'wise fool *.] A fool or jester. 

X377 I.ANGL. P. PI, B. xili. 423 5 e lordes . . pat fedeth foies 
sages 1x393 C.VI11. 83 fool sages], flatereres and lyeres. C1400 
Ipomedon (KolbingJ 351 He. .made him a foie sage. 

Foo‘l’s-cap, foolscap. 

1 . A cap of fantastic shape, usually garnished 
with bells, formerly worn by fools or jesters. 

1632 Massinger City Madam iv- iv,A French hood too., 
A fool’s cap would show better. x6^ R. Mansel Harr, 
popish Plot Addr. C ij, Some or other will take the Fools- 
cap off from their heads, and put it upon ours. 1789 Wol- 
cott (P. Pinda^ Ode xiv. Wks, 1812 II. 247 Ibe Muse 
shall place a Fool’s-cap on their sculls. 1839 Loncf. 
Beware v. It is a fool’s-cap for thee to wear, 
b. A dunce’s cap. 

283r Blackw, Mag, Feb. 409 Mr. Sadler crowns our 
prodigy on the spot. .with a paper fool’s cap.^ 1876 Grant 
Burgh, Sck. Scoil, xi. v. 207 Smart castigation js, in our 
opinion, much preferable to lool’s cap, imprisonment [etc.]. 

Comb, *831 Blackw. Mag, Feb. 410/1 Our [ool’s-cap- 
crowned Reviewer, 1823 Byron Juan xi. Ixxxii, A huge, 
dun cupola, like a foolscap crown On a fool’s head. 

2 . The device of a ‘ fool’s cap’ used as a water- 
mark for paper. 

• It hasbeenassertedthatthefool'scapmark wasintroduced 
by Sir John Splelmann or Spllman, a German who built a 
paper-mill at Dartford in 1580; but we have failed to find 
any trustworthy authority for this statement. The Brit. Mu& 
copy of Rushworth’s Hist. Colt. (1659) is marked with this 
device. The watermark called by Sotheby {Princ. III.) a 
‘fool’s cap’, and said by him to occur in some copies of 
Caxton’s Golden Legend, seems not to be correctly so 
called. The catalogue of the Caxton Exhibition (1877) states 
that examples of the fool’s cap, dating from 1479, are found 
in a German collection there exhibited. There is no 
foundation for the ofteo-repeated story that the Rump 
Parliament ordered a fool’s cap to be substituted for the 
royal arms in the watermark of the paper used for the 
journals of the House. 

1795 Denne in Archxologia XII. 121 The Fool's cap is 
not in either the Paston Lettcre or Mr. Ord’s Plates. The 
date of that device in Mr. Fisher’s is as late as 1661, 

3 . A long folio writing- or printing-paper, vary- 
ing in size (see quots. 1871, 1888). 

A document of 1714, shown to us by Mr. R. B. Prosser, is 
written on paper baring the fool’s cap watermark, and 
measuring i6iXi3 in. In 179s the mark was obsolete: 
see quot. in b. 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, FooCs-Cap, a sort of Paper 
so called, xyix Act xo Anne c. 18 | 37 For all Paper called 
, . Fine Fools Cap. 1843 Lefevre Life Trav, Pnys. 1 . 1. ii. 
sSOnesideofasheetofmolscap. \Zej\Amer, Encycl. Print., 
Foolscap, afolded writing-paper, usually 12 by 15 inches, or 
xaj' by 16. x888 Jacobi Printers^ Foe., Foolscap, a size of 
printing paper 17 X 134 inches; writing paper i 63 X 13^ inche.s. 

b. attrib. as foolscap paper, sheet, etc. \ also, 
foolscap folio, octavo, quarto, said of a volume 
consisting of sheets of foolscap size folded in the 
manner specified. 

1795 Denne in Archxologia XII. 121 The Fool’s cap 
paper has for its mark Britannia. 1818 Byron Beppo Ixxv, 
Fellows In foolscap uniforms turn’d up with ink. 1820 
Southey Lett. (1856) lU. 177 Verses which I used to send 
you by the foolscapsheetful. x886 ’BMS.v.vn Prxterita I. 409 
An essay nine foolscap pages long. 1887 Times 27 Aug. 
xz/4 In a foolscap volume of 260 pages. 

Fool’s coat. 

1 . The motley coat of a fool or buffoon. 

1589 Naske Afariius Months rninde To Rdr. Wks. 
(Grosart) 1 . 166 When they shall put off their fooles coal, 
XS99 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum. in. i. Of as many 
colours, as ere you saw anyfooles coat in your life. 

trausf. andyfg. 1709 H. Chandler Effort agst. Bigotry 
17 Non-Conformists, Church-men. .or whatever Fool’s Coat 
of Distinction their uncharitable envious Neighbours put 
upon them. 17x8 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 54 Their 
(the Wasps’] Fools Coat, and hoarse Voice, doth soon 
discover them. 1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv, 221 Our Court. . 
helps it [the stage] both to fools-coats and.to fools. 

2 . (See quot.) 

a 1700 B, E, Did. Cant. Crew, A FooLs-Coat, a Tulip so 
called, striped with Red and Yellow. 

3. A name for the goldfinch. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Birds Norfolk Wks. 1852 III. 322. 

4. A bivalve mollusc, Isocardia cor, better known 
as heart-shell (.Cent. Viet.'). 

Toolship (I'K'lJip). [f. Fool rf.i + -ship.] 

1 . The quality or state of being a fool or jester. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh ff be fat Wks. 11. •jzpz 

Rather then forfooleship we will biawle, You shall be foole 
at Court, on Thames, and all. 

2 . A mock title for a fool, 

1643 Owen Puritan turwd Jesuit 29 Let thy great foole- 
ship know that [etc,]. 1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. iv. 
vi. The Law will allow her honourable Alimony out o* your 
Foolship’s Fortune. 1746 W. Horsley /*V?0/No. 24 F 4 My 
Foolship cannot talk like other People’s. 

Fool’s Paradise. Also 9 fool-paradise. 

1 . A state of illusory happiness or good fortune ; 
enjoyment based on false hopes or anticipations. 

1462 W. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 457 II. 109 , 1 wold 
not be in a folis paradyce. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. ii. in 
.^shm'. (1652) 28 For lewde hope is fooles Paradice. 1528 
Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 86 Thus my lady, not very wyse, Is 
brought in-to foies' paradyse. 16^ Bp. Cartwright in 
I Magd. Coll. 6* Jas. JI (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) 189 Populat^’ . , is 
the Fool’s Paradise. 1709 E. W. Life of Donna Rosina 148 
Thus was an old experienc’d rillain brought into a Fool’s 
Paradice. 1806-7 J- Beresford /I/ wrr/Vj Hum. Life (18261 
XII. xxxii, You have been revelling in a fool’s paradise of 
leisure. 1856 Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh iv. 341 Love’s 
fool-paradise Is out of date, like Adam’s. 


t 2 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. xxix. 257 Those triangular 
glasses or prismes which some do call fooles Paradises. 

Foolyie, Sc. var. of Foil sb}- 

Foomart, -murt, var. forms of Fodmart. 

Foome, obs. form of Foam. 

Foon(e, obs. pi. of Foe. 

Foord, obs. form of Ford. 

Foore, var. of Fore sb. Obs., a track. 

Foorth, obs. and Sc. form of Forth. 

Foos(e. dial. Also fevrs, fooz, fouae. The 
House-leek, Sempervivum tectonwi. 

X7.. H. Rohertsods School of Arts I. 57 (Jam.) Take 
a quantity of house-leek commonly called foose. 

Fooster (ff7‘st3i). Anglo-Irish. Bustle. 

Hence Foo'ster v. intr., to bustle off. 

1847 Le Fanu T. O'Brien 25 Where is it you’re going, my 
colleen Beg, in all this foosther ? 1850 N. 4 - Q. 1st Ser. II. 
153 Full of fun and fooster, like Mooney’s goose, x8^ 
Jane Barlow Irish Idylls III. 56 The hen that had 
foosthered off with herself down the bog. 


Foot (fut), sb. PI. feet (fft). Forms: Sing, 
1-2 fdfc, 5-4 fot, south, vot, 3-6 fote, fut, (3 
fhote, fott, 5 fowte, foyte), 5-6 fotte, 5-7 
foote, (7 foott), 8-9 dial, fit, 3- foot. Sc. 4-7 
fute, (4 fut, 6 fuit), 6- fit. PL 1-2 fdt, fdet, 
f6tas, 2 fiet, {genii, i frita, 3 fote ; dat. i fdtum, 
3 foten), 3-5 fet, (3 fett, file, 4 fyte), 4-5 fete, 
(4 Sc. feyt, 5 feytt), 5-8 feete, (6 fette, fiete, 
7 feeten), 5-6 fotes, (6 footes), 7 (9 in sense 23) 
foots, 4- feet. [Com. Teut. : OE. str. masc. 
(dat. sing, nom. and acc. 'pi. fit), corresponds to 
OFris. 0 %. fbt, fnot, (Du. voet), OHG./(w», 
(MHG. vuot^, mod.Ger. QliA. fStr, ifru, fot, 

Da. fod), Goth, fbtns. The OTeut. (a con- 
sonant-stem) represents OAryan *pbd; which with 
the ablaut-variants *ped-, pSd-, is found with cog- 
nate senses in most of the Aryan langs. : cf. Skr. 
pad (gen. padds) foot, pad to go to, padd neut. 
footstep ; Lith. pedd footstep ; Gr. irouy (Dor. .^I. 
TTus), gen. iroBo? foot, trcfdy (p.—pedySs) on foot; 
Lat. pes, accus. ped-em foot; O^. fet str. neut., 
step, foot as a measure, feta to make one’s way, 
OE. ftvt str. neut,, step, 01 A. 0 .fez,%att to go ; see 
also Fetter sb. Possibly Fet v., Fetch Fetlock 
may belong to the same root.] 

1 . The lowest part of the leg beyond the ankle- 
joint. 

Beowulf 745 (Gr.) Sona h*fde unlifigendes eal jefeormod 
fet and folma. C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. John xi. 2 Maria., 
gedryxde his foet mi 5 herum fex hire, aiooo Phxnix 311 
tGr.) pses fugles.. fealwe folas, rxaoo Trin. Coll. Hovu2i 
And nailed parto bis fet, and his honden. 1*97 R. Gwug 
( 1724) 490 He vel of is palefrey, & brec is fot, ctySfigdl. 
Paleme 1766 William & J?® mayde white beres, 


gon fork. .Fcrsly on here foure fet. 1375 Barbour 
JI. 359 Kijychtis.,Wndyr horss feyt defoulyt. 1434 
Mending Life x. 121 Sayntis feet ar to be waschyd for pai 


draw duste of he erth. 1538 Starkey England i. 11. 
The fote to go, and hand to hold and rech. x6oi Shaks. 
Twet, N, JH. li. 66 So much blood, .as will clog the foole ot 
a flea. 1674 N. Cox Gentt. Reereat. ii. (1677) 228 Having 
flown with a Goshawk ., till March, give her some 
Quarry in her Foot. X84S Ford Handbk. Spain i. 52 ^o 
Spaniard.. ever took a re^lar walkon his ownfeet— a waiK 
for the sake of mere health. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
L vii. 74 A foot has two oifices, to bear up and to hold nrm. 
x88x R. M’Lachlan in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 144A, ^ 

(much marked in the feet of Diptera, which climb poUsneo 
surfaces, &c., by means of them). , 

As- *570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 191 R wanieiQ 
not the feete of sound reason to stand upon. 

Fb. In the oath or exclamation, Christ s foot, 
later ’j foot or simply foot. Cf. Blood i e. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Miller's T. 596 Ey, Cristes fo«l 
wil ye do therwith ? c x6oo Distr. Emperor m. 1. in nuuen 
O. PI. (1884) HI. 212 Foote, man, let him be ten . 

preists and a will .styll want somethynge. looz A-' • 
Thorny Abbey 13, 'S foot, doe you think we gave m 
warning. • , » 

f c. By some anatomists used for : The wnoie 
limb from the hip-joint to the toes. AlsOj ^j'^^ 
foot. (Cf. great hand for the whole upper limb.} 
Obs, .J.. 

X54X R. Copland Gnydon s Quest. Chirurg. Knj , 
great fote lasteth fro the ioynt of the hukcle .. vnw 
ferdest parte of the toes. 1661 Lovell ' 
302 The foot is divided into fcemur..the tibia., an 
foot extreme. . 

2 . Viewed with regard to its function, as i 
organ of locomotion. In rhetorical and poetica 
use often (in sing, or pi.) qualified by adjs. denoting 
the kind of movement (as swift, slow, stealthy, etc.)^ 
or employed as the subject of verbs of motion. 

t xooo Ags. Ps. xxxv[i]. 12 [11], (Spelm.) Nc.cume me 
ofermodignysse. a X340 Hampole Psalter k*;. 

of a good man gas ferrere Fan his fote may. **^3 
Meat for M. v. i. <oo Death, Which I d.d ‘'""kq 
slower foot came on. 1667 Milton A. xi. 84® ^ 

ebbe, that stole With soft foot towards the deep. 
Fercusson Poems (1789) 11 . 107 Eild wi_ ^yJ ' 
wearing nearer bit by bit. X813 Scott -r’t-ar. 

Fool of man . . hath ne'er Dared to cross the Hal f 

1847 Marryat Ckildr. N. Forest 
your presence. Your foot is so light. ^ 

(ed. 2) III. 28 Dogs.. swift of foot. 1878 Broahinc 
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foot; 


'Sazsidz i8 Useful as is Nature, to attract the tourist’s 
foot. 

Proverb, c 1300 Cursor M. 28939 (Cott. Galba) Gangand 
fote ay geles fode. 1670 Ray Prov, 262 A walking foot is 
ay getting. 

1607 Sh.4KS. Cor, IV, vii/ 7 Unless by using means 

1 lame the foot Of our design, 1633 Bp. HALL/farrf Texts, 
N. T. T03 No man can come to me by the foot of a true 
faith except my Father, .inlighten his understanding. 

b. Hence, a person, as walking. Obs. exc. dial. 
in first foot (see First C. 2) ; similarly t evil foot, 
one whom it is unlucky to meet, f Also [^rarely) 
used simply for ‘ person *. 

CX200 Vices ^ Virtues 29 Uanne Se cumjj eft sum euel .. 
ne jelief 3u naht al swa some. .seggeS hat hie imetten euel 
fot, priest oSer munec. a 1225 Lcr. Katk. 2273 He het 
heiterliche, anan wiSuten he burh, bihefden ham, each fot. 
1592 Shaks. Rovi. ^ ynl, v. it!. 19 What cursed foot 
wanders this wayes to night ? 2609 Skenh Reg. Maj., Bur- 
row Lazues cxxxiv, He. .offers his awin fute for his pledge. 
fS. Power of walking or running. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 20885 (Cott.) Petre . , to h® cripels he gaf 
ham fote. a 1400-50 Alexander 1236 Alle h® folke of his 
affinite..hat outhire fote had or foie to l>e fli3t foundid. 
C.X450 Henryson Pari. Beistis 32 Ay rihnis the Foxe, als 
lang as he fute has, [Similarly 1500-20 Dunbar Poevts 
xlix. 48]. 1737 Bracken Farriery Itnpr. (17^7) II. 123 
Horses may alter as to their Speed or Foot (as ^tis called). 

4. ellipt. Foot-soldiers; in early use ^men of 
foot. Cf. Footman I. Often immediately follow- 
ing an ordinal, ‘regiment of* being omitted, 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 245 Men of armes, and ix 
thousand Archers, beside men of.'foote. *597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV. II. i. 186 Fifteene hundred Foot, fiue hundred 
Horse. 1633 T, Stafford Pac. Htb. x, (1821) 120 'Phe 
President was a Captalne of Foot. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 17 F 3 Their Foot repulsed the same Body of Horse 
in three successive Charges. 1849 Macaulay Hist. En^. I. 
256 At the close of the reign of Charles the Second, most of 
his foot were musketeers. 2878 Trimen Reg. Brit. Army 
89 Forty-Fourth Foot, .captured the Eagle of the 62nd 
French Infantry at Salamanca. 

5. a. The end of a bed, a grave, etc., towards 
which the feet are placed. Formerly often pi., 
now sing. (cf. sense 19). 

<2x300 Cursor M. 17288+218 (Cott.) l>at one at Jje fote of 
f»e graf, bat other at the hede. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's 
T. 293 He., bare it soft unto his beddes fete, <rx442 Hoc* 
CLEVE Min. Poems (1892) 238 In a cofre at my beddes 
feetyee Shulfynde hem, ^27x0 C. Fiennes Diaty{\ZZ%\ 
^39 There was .such another screen or raile at neete of 
the bed. 1821 Keats Isabel xxxv, At her couch’s foot 
Lorenzo stood. x89t Law Rep. Weekly Notes 201/1 His 
trousers . . were hanging over the foot of the bed. 

b. The part of a stocking, etc, which covers the 
foot. 

XS77 Harrison England 11, jx. (1877) t. 206 He will carrie 
his hosen . .to save their feet from wearing. 2726 Shelvocxe 
Voy, (X757) 2X2 A sort of knit buskins without feet to them. 
1682 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Heedlezvork 463/1 Silk 
(hose] with cotton feet. 

II. 6. Prosody, [transl. of L. pes., Gr. irousj 
the term is commonly taken to refer to the move- 
ment of the foot in beating time.] A division of 
a verse, consisting of a number of syllables one of 
which has the ictus or principal stress. 

exoso Byrht/erth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 3x3 
paet penlimemerls byS l>e tod®l3 vers on pam oSrum 
fet & by3 semet healf fot to lafe. 1387 Tbevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 147 luvencius preost WToot be gospelles to b® 
chirche of Rome in vers of sixe feet.^ c 1560 B, Googe Epit. 
T. Phayre Poems (Arb.) 72 Virgils verse hath greater 
grace in forrayne foote obtaynde, Than in his own. 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. iii. ii. 273 Some of them had in them more 
feete then the Verses would beare. 1700 Dryden Pref. 
Fables (Globe) 499 Some thousands of his verses, .are lame 
for want of half a foot. 1803 Coleridge Metrical Feet 3 
Spondee. .strong foot! yea ill able Ever to come up with 
Dactyl trisyllable. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I, i. 14 
The Saxons did not measure their verse by feet. 

III. As a unit of measurement. 

7. A lineal measure originally based on the length 
of a man’s foot. (The English foot consists of 
12 inches, and is J- of a Yard.) Hence, a measure 
of surface and of solid space (explicitly square or 
superficial, cubic or solid foof) equal to the content 
respectively of a square and a cube the side of 
which measures one foot. 

Often in sing, when preceded by numerals. 

<1X000 Lazvs /Fthclstan iv. 5 in Thorpe I. 224, .ix. fola 
& .ix. scafta munda & ,ix. bere-coma. rx205 Lay. 21996 
He is imeten a bra:de, fif & twenti foten ; fiffoteheisdeop. 
2325 Chron. Eng. 83 in Ritson Metr. Rom. II. 273 Fourti 
fet.. Into the see he made him lepe. 2459 Contract in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 309 A doore in 
brede iiij foote standard. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. ^5 
Howe many footes euery one of them be in length. 
2624 Massinger Pari. Love v. i, I’ll build A room of eight 
feet square. 27x2 tr. Pontet's Hist. Drugs I. 89 I’he* 
Indigo Plant grows about two Foot high. 1722 De Foe 
Col, yack (2840) 192 Our privateer .. outsailed her, running 
two feet for her one. 2826 Keatingk Trav. (1817) I. 87 
Every foot of this tract is argillaceous wheat- land. 2833 
Ht. Martineau Loom (f Lugger i. vii. 215 Who stood 
about five feet in their shoes. 1862 Ansted Chatmel Isl. 
IV. App. A (ed. 2) 565 The linear Jersey foot is equivalent to 
only eleven English inches. 

b. Used to express ‘ the least distance or space, ^ 
with a, one or a negative. + Each foot : all the way. 

<1x300^ Cursor M. 7526 (Cott.) Forth a fote ne moght he 
ga. Ibid. 15392 (CottO Fra b^n he ran him ilk fote.neyode 
he noght b® pas. 13.. Coerde L. 2361 He shal not have 
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a fote of lohd. r 2435 Torr. poHugal 239 He durst go no 
fote Lest they wold hyme sle, *596 Shaks. 2 Hen. Ir, ii. 
ii. 23 lie starue ere 1 rob a foote further, a 2800 Lfsie 
Lindsay in Child Ballads viii. (2892) 265 Bonnie Lizie.. 
41 fit furaer couldna win. 

f c. Hence Every foot {and anon) t incessantly. 
1562 P. Morwyng tr. Cotnpend. yosephus* Hist, yesus 56 b, 
Antipater made feastes euery foote (L. singulis diebtis] for 
thy brother Pheroras and him selfe. 2602 Holland Pliny 
II. 243 Such a Avorke they made sometime in chafing and 
frying their bodies against a good fire, but euery foot in 
bringing them abroad into the hot Sunne. 1639 Gentilis 
Scrviias Inguis, (1676) 855 The Inquisitors do eve^ foot 
write to Rome. 2692 R. L’Estrance Fables cccclviii. 434 
This Man’s Son would every foot and anon be taking some 
of hts Companions into the Orchard., 2784 Cullum Hist. 
Hnwsted 172 Every Foot anon every now and then. 

8. A measure in tin-mining: (see qnot. iJ'yS). 

2602 Carew Cornwall 13 b. They measure their black 

Tynne by. .the Foote. 17^ Pryce Min. Corziuh., Foot, an 
ancient measure for black Tin, tw-o gallons ; now a nominal 
measure, but in weight 60 lb. 

9. A measure in sizing grindstones (see quot.). 

1844 M<‘CtfLLOCtt Diet. Commerce 615 Thty [grindstonesj 

are classed in eight dlfierent sizes, called foots, according 
to their dimensions .. A grindstone foot is 8 inches: the 
size is found by adding the diameter and thickness together. 
Thus, a stone 56 inches diameter by 8 thick.. is an 8-foot 
stone. 

TV, Something resembling a foot in function or 
position. 

10. The lower (usually projecting) part of an 
object, which serves to support it ; the base. 

2382 Wyclip x,xvii. 10 Twenti pliers, with so feele 

brasun feet. r'x4oo Maundev. (1839) ii. 10 Therfore made 
thei the Foot of the Cros of Cedre. 2509 Fisher Fun. 
Serm. Hen. VII. Wks. (2876)274 He.,k>'ssed. .the lowest 
parte, the fote of themonstraunt. 1571 Digces ili. 

XV. S iij b.. Admit BCD a piller . . my desire is to knowe the 
waight of the fote. 26x2 Bible Exod. xxx. x8 A Lauer of 
brasse, and his foote also of brasse. 280a Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (2816) I. 214 You have seen this vase . . and 
..the lines inscribed on the foot of it. 2875 Fortnum 
Majolica liu 31 Dishes . . with . . a projecting circular 
‘ giretto ’ behind, forming a foot or base, 
b. (See qnot. 1892). 

2869 Sir E. Reed Shipbutld. vii. i2t The frames behind 
armour in this part of the ship terminate in a foot at the 
lower deck. 2^2 Lockwood's Diet. MecK. Eugin., Foot, 
a base or flange which sustains a casting or structure. 

11. a, Zool. Applied to various organs of loco- 
motion or attachment belonging to certain inverte- 
brate animals j in more precise technical language 
distinguished by special names, as anibulacmin^ 
podium, pseudopodium, etc. 

2835 Kirby Hab. 4* Inst. Anim. I. v. 177 The foot, or 
base by which the common coral is attached to the rocks. 
2835-6 Todd Cycl. Aunt. 1 . 701/2 In. .the Conchiferous 
mollusks. .the foot constitutes a principal part of the body, 
28^2-72 T, R, Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 551 The little 
animal.. is.. possessed of a ‘foot,’ often very long and 
moveable, by the aid of which it can crawl upon a solid 
surface. 1852 Dana Crust, 1. 10 Feet ambulatory or 
prehensile, 

b. Bot. In various uses. The part (of a petal) 
by which it is attached ; the part (of a hair) below 
the epidermis; also, in ferns, mosses, etc. (see 
quot. 1882), 

2671 Grew Anai. Plants i. v. (1682) 35 The Foot of each 
Leaf being very long and slender.^ 2882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 
427 The foot IS an organ by which the^ embryo attaches 
itself to the tissue of the prothallium, in order to draw 
nourishment from it. 2891 A. Johnstone Bot. 44 The part 
within the epidermal surface developing Into the foot, and 
the protruded portion into the body of uie hair. 

ISs. Printing, (See quols.) 

2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. II. 376 Foot of the Letter, 
the Break-end of the Shanck of a Letter. 2888 Southward 
in Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 698 The groove^divides the bottom 
of the type into two parts called the feet. 

13. The extremity of the leg (of a pair of 
compasses, a chair, etc.). 

2551 Recorde Pathw. Knowl. i. iii. Set one foote of the 
compasse in the verye point of the angle. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 206 Describe a Circle. .by placing one Foot 
in the prick-mark, and turning about the other Fool. 2832 
Brewster Optics iii. 25 Place one foot of the compasses in 
the quadrant NF, 

14. Of a plough : (See quots. and Plough-foot). 

2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 4 A roan maye temper for one 

ihynge in two or thre places, as for depnes. The fote |s 
one. 2688 R, Holme Armoury 111. viii. 333/2 The Foot, is 
the piece of Hooked or Bended Wood, at the end of the 
Plow, under the Suck. 1846 yml. R, Agric. Soc. VII. 72 
If the foot was not wide, it would cut into the soil. 

15. Of an organ pipe (see quots.). 

2852 Seidel Organ 78 The foofupon which the whole 
pipe rests. 2876 Hiles Catech, Orgatt iv. (1878) 25 The foot 
[of a wooden organ pipe] is a tube introduced at the bottom 
of the pipe ; it serves as a support, and also as a conductor 
of the wind. 

16. In a sewing-machine : The small plate which 
is pressed on the cloth to hold it steady. 

2877 Knight Diet, Mech., Presser^foot. 288. Direct. 
StngePs ‘ Medium* Sewing Mach., Adjust the corder-foot to 
' the presser-bar. .In placing each succeeding cord, guide the 
fabnewith the last cord sewed in thesecondgrooveof the foot. 

17. One of the marginal pieces forming a serrated 
edge round the carapace of the Hawkbill turtle ; 
otheiwise called ‘hoofs* or ‘claws*;. in pi. the 
commercial name for the small plates of tortoise- 
shell which line the carapace. 


■ V. The lowest part, bottom. 

18. The lowest part or bottom of an eminence, 
or any object in an erect or .sloping position, as a 
wall, ladder, staircase, etc. Chiefly governed by 
preps. 

CX200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 89 On |?e fot of l^e dune }>e men 
clepen munt oliuete. <12300 2481 (Cott.) Vnder 

^ fote of mont mambre, par he ches to seit his fee. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 65 At J^e foot of hehille mount 
Olympus. 2497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. Ciij, The fote 
(of the ladder] stode by hym. 2582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. li. 6b, A man. .who was going 
to gather honny at the foote of a bush. 2667 Milton P. L. 
HI. 485 And now at foot Of Heav'ns ascent they lift thir 
Feet, 2678 Trial of Coleman 44 At the Foot of the Stair- 
case. 27x7 Berkeley Let. Wks. 2872 IV. 80 Torre del 
Greco, a town situate at the foot of Vesuvius. 2779 J. Bur- 
coYNE Lett, to Constit. (ed. 3) 25 Even the ieet of the 
gallows, were resorted to for other recruits. 2825 Falconer's 
Diet. Marine, The Foot of a Mast, is the lower end, or 
that which goes into the step, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 68 
A forest of dark pines . . gathered like a cloud at the foot of 
the mountain. 


l). The beginning or end of the slope (of a 
bridge). 

C1450 Merlin 227 Here be-fore the yates at the brigge 
foote. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. 28) 160 b,^ Y* 
rebelles drave the citezens from the stoulpes at the bridge 
foote. 2739 Labelve Short Acc. Piers JVestm. Bridge 
p, vi, Westmin.ster-Bridge Foot. esZ^oArab. Hts. (Rtldg.) 
597 They passed this bridge, at the foot of which they met 
with an old blind man. 

c. Geom. Foot of the perpendicular \ (see quot.). 
1840 Lardner Geom. xii. 147 The point . . where the 
perpendicular meets the plane, is called the foot of the 
perpendicular. 

a. Naut. (See quot. 1776.) 

• s697Dam1’ier Voy. I. xviii. 495 We rolled up the foot of 
our Sail on a pole fastned to it. 2776 Falconer Diet. 
Marine, Footed a sail, lower edge or bottom, 2882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 127 Carry up the foot. 

19. The lower end, bottom (of a page or docu- 
ment, a class or list, a table, etc.). At foot : at the 
bottom (of a page). 

2669 Sturmy MarineVs Mag. tv. 142 Look In the Foot of 
the Table for the fifth Rhomb. 1683 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 
II. 377 He daps the Fingers of his Left Hand about the 
Foot of the Page. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 2x8 
At the fool of the page. 1855 Thorpe Pref, to Beenoulf 
(1875) 8 Placing the proposed correction at foot, 2884 G. 
hlooRE Mummer's \Vife{.\Z%p 223 He was invited to take 
the foot of the table and help the cold salmon. 

20. Law. Footofafine {AF.pee, Anglo-Lat./^rj) : 
that one of the ‘ parts * of a tripartite indenture 
recording the particulars of a fine (see Fine sb.^ 
6 b), which remained with the court, the other two 
being retained by the parties. 

When the undivided sheet was placed so that this 
counterfoil could be read, it was actually at the ‘foot’ of 
the parchment (the extant ‘feet of fines* have therefore 
their indentation at the top); in the other two counterparts 
the direction of the writing was at right angles to that of 
the ‘foot*. The expression ^es indent urae f Toot of the 
indenture* also occurs. Honvood's suggestion, that the 
term (L. pes) arose from a misinterpretation of AF pes, Pais, 

‘ peace ’ is baseless. 

[2293 in J'Var Bhs. 21 & 22 Edw. / (Rolls) 222 E ke cele 
fin se leva tel an coram &c. nus vochum le pee de la fin 
a garrantye.j 1582 Act 23 Eliz. c. 3. § i The Concorde; 
Note and Fote of everye suene Fyne. 2876 T>\oy{ Real Prop. 
ii. § 8. 93 A document was drawn up, called in later times 
the foot, chirograph, or indenture of the fine. 2895 
Pollock & Maitland Hist. Eng, Laxv I. 298 This ‘final 
concord ' or ‘ fine ’, will be drawn up by the royal clerks and 
one copy of it, the so-chlled * Foot of the Fine*, will remain 
with the Court. 

21. What is written at the foot. 

. + a. The sum or total (of an account). Obs. 

1480 IVardr, Acc, Edw. IV (1830) 154 note, ‘The foote of 
the deliveree of stuff’, 1520 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, 
Reading Z In the ffote of the same accompte xj'* xliij* vij**. 
1623 Bp. Andrewes Serm. Nativ. xvi. (1620) 148 So, it 
.■signifies to make the foot of an account. We call it the 
foot, because we write it below at the foot, 2692 Drvuen 
Cleomen. iv. i, A trifling sum of Miser>% New added to the 
foot of thy Account. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 346 p i The 
generous man . . will soon find upon the foot of his account 
that he has sacrificed to fools. 

i*b. The refrain or ‘chorus* (of a song). To 
hear a foot : to sing a refrain. Obs. 

* 55 * Huloet, Dittye synger, or he that beareth y» fote of 
the songe, prxsentor [sic], c 2568 in Lancham's Let. (1871) 
Pref. 1Z7 Here entreth hloros . . Synging the foote of many 
Songes, as fooles were wont. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 
777 A souldior. .sung a doJefull dictfe u’hereunto his fellows 
sighing bare a foot. 1621 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr.^'*. 
ii. 322 In praise of him cerlaine jygges were made which 
the yong lads vsed to sing.. the foot of them was this; 

A thousand, thousand, thousand, we. .[etc.]. 

22. (Plural foots). That which sinks to and lies 
upon the bottom ; bottoms, dregs ,* the refuse in re- 
fining oil, etc.; coarse sugar. Q{. foot grease, sugar. 

2560 Let. in Hakluyt Voy. 1. 306 Much of ihU 
a great foote.. Yofi must cause the ioolc to bee 
before you doe weigh it. 2644 Nye Gunnery v. Ci ■♦7, 

Fill up the Barrel with earth .. afterwards pour .. cl«>n 

water upon the earth., then pull out anot^^^.this 

and let the water drop out of that l/jj ...ater of Foot, 
water when it hath dropped twice, of 

2687 B. Randolph Archipelago 9* a 

the oyl, so that and or^D; of 

Hunter G^rg Ess. <*^3) L sucarU :3</. apound. 

26 
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FootSy dregs, sediment.^ This here cyder *ont suit me, 
th ere’s to much voots in it, 

VI. Footing, standing, basis. 

/}‘23. Foothold, standing-ground. Ohs. 

*579 Tomsos Calvin's Senn. Tim. 148/1 Their getting 
foote may be to their o\vne destruction. 1652 F. Kirkman 
Cleris ^ I^ozicc 113 Hinder new love from getting foot In 
her heart. 1662 More Philos. ]Vrit. Pref. Gen. (1712) 19 
Considering also how far that Philosophy has already got 
foot in Christendom. 

1 24. The footing, basis, understanding, totality 
of conditions or arrangements, on which a matter 
is established ; the agreed or understood position 
or status which a person or thing occupies in rela- 
tion to another. s= Footing 8. Obs. 

* 55 ? J^EWEL Let. to Btillinger in Strype Anii. Re/. I. x. 
131 Religion was restored on that foot on which it stood in 
King Edwards time, 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2 It6/i The 
Salaries of all Officers .. are likewise retrenched. The 
Counoils . . are to be reduced to the foot they were upon In 
the Year 1621. 1707 Freind Peierhorow's Cond, S^. 7 
Matters were set upon a new Foot. 1735 Berkeley De^. 
Free-think. in Maifuyiks. 1871 III. 325 If you defend Sir 
Isaac’s notions..it must be on the rigorous foot of rejecting 
nothing. 1745 P. Thomas Voy. S. Seas 305 The Viceroy., 
found he expected to be received on the same Foot with 
himself. ij62-yi H. Walpole Fertne's Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) III. 278 Bolt . , was upon so low a foot, that he went 
into the country, and taught children to draw. 1767 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. o, I wish all correspondence 
was on the foot of writing and answering when one can. 
1S27 PoLLOK Course T. rx. 727 When He should stand 
on equal foot beside The man he wronged. 

*f b. 0/t the foot of\ on the ground of. Obs. 

1679 Penn Addr. Proi. n. 84 He laid the Sin of the Jews 
upon this Foot, viz., That they rejected him, after he had 
made proof of his Divine Mission, H. Walpole 

Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. viii. 259 The Pnnee excused his 
own inapplication on the foot of idleness. 

+ 25. Standard rate of calculation or valuation. 
Under foot : below standard value. Obs. 

1588 J. Melus By-iefe Instr. Fviijfa, Vse one Foote or 
Standerd of money in your accompt in your Leager. 1594 
Death of Usurie 12 The man beeing driuen to dtstresse, 
sels his come farre vndcr foote. 164s Quarles Sol. Recant. 
1. 44 Not deem’d a pen’worth under foot, 1691 Locke 
Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 11 , 80 He must pay twenty 
per Cent more for all the Commodities he buys with the 
aloney of the new Foot. *726 Berkeley in Fraser iv. 
(1871) X37, I know money is at present on a very high foot 
of exchange. 1734 tr, Rollin's Attc, Hist. (1827) I, 1. iv. 
19s The disparity between the ancient and modern measures 
which it is hard to estimate on a fixed and certain foot. 

VII. Phrases. 

20. a. To catch ox have by the foot\ to catch as 
in a trap ; to hold fast, keep from flying. + To 
give (a person) a footx to trip (him) up. To have 
one foot in the ^rave : to be near death. 

^ 2550 Latimer Serm. Fruitf. Serm. (1571)9017, In answer- 
ing him to this they would haue caught him by the foote. 
1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry i. il, When one 
foot’s in the grave. 1643 Prynne Sov. Poxver Part. 1. (ed. 0) 
52 The English Armies disband themselves, as dreaming 
they had now good fortune by the foote, 1767 H, Brookc 
Fool of Qual. V. 15 Harry, giving him a slight foot, laid him 
on the broad of his back. 1886 J. Payn Luck Darrells xv, 
He has twenty thousand a year. .And one foot in his grave, 
b. In adv. phr. : f Feet against (or /o) feet^ said 
with reference to the Antipodes. Foot to foot', with 
one’s foot against an opponent’s ; in close combat, 
+ ( 7 i> come in') foot and hand', stepping forward and 
dealing a blow at the same time. Feet first ; see 
First a. 3 b. {JViih oners') feet foremost', lit., 
hence also ‘ as a corpse’. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) xvii. 182 The! that dwellyn under 
us, ben feet a3enst feet. 1553 Eden Decades viii, The 
Antipodes (that is) such as go fiete to fiete ageynst us. 
»S 9 ^ Shaks. I Hen. /K, 11. iv. 241 [These] Began to glue me 
ground; but I followed me clbse, came in foot and hand. 
1603 Knolles Hist. ^ Turks 879 They encountred one 
another, not with their missive weapons onely..but with 
their drawne swords foot to foot, Shaks. Ant. Cl. 

III. vii. 67 Fighting foot to foot. 1737 Ozell Rabelais 11 . 
37 They never enter St. Denys but with their Feet 
foremost. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl, I. xxix. 384 Hans, 
Morton and mi'self crawled feet-foremost into our buffalo- 
bag. sRCto^AU Year Round No. 65. 350 It [the disease] 
. . had carried him out with his feet foremost. 


c. To find or know the length of (a person 
foot : to discover or know his weaknesses, so as 
be able to manage him. To measure anoth 
maids foot by one's own last ; to measure others 
one s own standard, to judge others by oneself. 

1 Lyly (Arb.) 290 You shal not know t 

length of my mole, vntill by your cunning you get commem 
tion. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence 70 He measures 
other mans foote by his owne last, a 16x7 Bayne On E ) 
i. *5 (1643) 156 Persons who can humour them, and findet 
length of their foote. z86r Trollope Barchesier T xx : 
Farmer Greenacrc’s eldest son. .had from his earliest ve 

taken the exact measure of Miss Thorne’s foot. 

27. With reference to standing. (To he, jut 
up) upon or {to raise) to one's feet : in, into or tc 
standing position. To be on one's feet : to he al 

to stand; hence, in health. To set (ir person) 
hts feet, to make his position or means of livi: 
secure. To carry (a person) off Ins feet : 
to 'carry .away’ with enthusiasm, or the lii 
To drop or fall on one's feet: see Fall ti. 64 
To keep one's feet-, to stand or walk upright 


without falling. To stand upon one's own feet 
or its own foot : to rely on one’s own resources ; 
(of a thing) to be judged on its merits. 
c 1440 Generydes 44 Vppe vppon his fete he was a non. 
c 1500 Melttsine xxiii. 156 hlake here byfore me the feste as 
that I were now on my feet. 2657 Burton's Diary (1828) 
II. 67 I move.. that you would leave Serjeant Dendy’s right 
to stand upon its own foot. x8oi Gabrielli Myst. Husb. 
iv. 146 A sixth [hundred pounds] would set her once 
more upon her feet. 1845 M, Pattison _ (1889) I. 

26 The bishops .. hastened to raise the king to his feet. 
1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. L 301 He could not keep his 
feet in a breeze, 1889 Repent. P, Wentworth III. 145 
He positively carried me off my feet for a few minutes that 
evening. 

28. With reference to placing the feet. To -put 
one's foot down', to take up a firm position. To put 
{set) ones foot {dowit) upon : to have nothing to do 
with ,* to repress firmly. To put a foot upon : ? to 
get an unfair advantage of, to wrong. To put one' s 
foot in or into it : to get into difficulties or trouble ; 
to blunder (co/io^.). + To set one's foot by or to 
(another or anotlier’s) : to engage in combat with. 

1536 St. Papers Hen. VIII., 1 . 506 No man can or dare set 
his fote by ours In proving of the contrary, c 1609 Hieron 
Wks.iiS^^) I.y Saint Paul.. would not haue feared for pro- 
fession of Religion, to set his foot to him that was holiest. 
1663 PepyS Diary 23 May, I had a fray with Sir J. 
Minnes in defence of my Will in a business where 
the old Coxcomb would have put a foot upon him. 
1798 Gent. Mag. in Rplrit Pub. yrytls. (^1799) XL 57 The 
General had put his foot into it again. 1823 ‘ Bee* Slang 
s. V, ‘To put one’s foot in it,* to make a blunder on the 
wrong side; to get into a scrape by speaking. 1833 
hlARRVAT P, Simple xii, I put my foot into it (as we sa;^, 
for 1 was nearly killed. x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng, 
1 . 65 Wolsey set his foot upon this plan. j886 J. Payn 
Luck' Darrells xxv\, She. .put her foot down. .upon the 
least S3'mpt0fns of an unpleasantry. 

b. To set or put {ends) foot nX, in^ into, + ofil 
on, font of (a place). 

c 1489 Caxton Sannes of Aymon ix. 222 1 shall never sette 
foote there. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apogh. 46 It was a foule 
shame for a phylosophier to sette his foote into any hous 
where bawderie werkepte. 1548 Hall Citron., Rdiv, IV. (an 
15) 237 b, Whom if you permute once to set but one foote, out 
of your power.. there is no mortal! creature able, .to deliver 
hym from death. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm, Tim. 251/2 
Sins tvhich haue set m foote. xsg6 Spenser State /ret. 
8i In some places of the same they have put foote. 159$ 
Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, in. ii. 95 When 1 from France set foot 
at Rauenspurgh. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe n. vi, I was never 
to set my foot off this island. i838LyttonZ.«7<z 1. v, Since 
first thou didst set foot within the city. 1875 T. W. 
Hicginson CI. S. Hist, v. 38 Columbus was not the first to 
set foot on the mainland. 

29, With reference to walking or running, a. 
( To go') on one's envn feet or + foot : walking. To 
pull foot (colloq.) : to run away, be off. + On the 
foot of', ready to start upon. ^ Tosetfoot foi-wardt 
to advance ; also to quicken one’s pace, + To set on 
one's foot', to start on the way ; depart. ^ To show 
the feet ; to depart. + Give me yottr foot : let me 
see you go. To take one's foot in one's hand : to 
depart; also, to make a journey. To take to one's 
feet (or ^foof) : to use the feet, go on foot, to walk 
as opposed to ‘ride,* (/I/r.) Foot's hor^e jocularly) : 
one’s feet. 

<x 1400-50 Alexander ’gzafi Quen fortune foundis him fra 
and him fete schewis. xSoo-zo Dunbar Poems xxr. xz 
Oft falsett rydis with ane rowt, Quhen trewth gois on his 
fute abowt. 1508 Kennedy Flytingiv. Dunbar 2 Throu 
Ingland thef, and tak the to thy fute. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. IV, (an. i) 18 He. .never set fote forward duryng the 
first .ij, monethes, for the reisyng of the siege. 1575 J. 
Still Gavituer Gurton iv. ii. Go softly, make no noyse, giue 
me your foote sir John, Here will I waile vpon you, tyl you 
come out anone. x6oo Holland Livy in. xxrii. (i6c^) 106 
Willing them to set foot forward, to mend their pace and 
make speed, x6ox Shaks. ful. C, ii. i. 332 Set on your foote, 
And. .1 follow you. 1605 — Macb. 11, lii. 131 Donat. Let’s 
away, Our Tcares are not yet brew’d. Mai. Nor our strong 
Sorrow Vpon the foot of Motion. 1755 Smollett Don Quix. 
IV. iv. I. 232 Andrew, .made his bows, and as the saying is, 
took his foot in his hand. ^779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 19 
June, I took to my feet and ran away. iBxB M. G. Lewis 
fml. W , I lid, (1834) 109 One of my ladies chose to pull foot, 
and did not return, .till this morning. 2864 Burton Caim, 
gorm 5 The kind of scenes he may alight on if he ‘ take his 
feet in his hands ', X883 HarpeYs Mag. 946/1 The privilege 
of taking this trip on ‘ foot’s horse 

b. With reference to ‘ pace *. To have leaden 
; feet', to move very slowly. To have the foot of. to be 
more speedy than. (7b move) at a foot's pace', at 
walking pace. Tbrwz a^t 7 </,etc._^i 7 X (of ahorse) : 
to run at a good pace, run at his best pace. To 
put (or sef) the (or one's) best foot first, foremost or 
forivard', see Best <7. 5 , + The better foot before*. 
at one’s best pace. + To put the 7vrong foot 
before : to make a blunder. 

1588 Shaics. Til. A. IL iii. 192 Come on my Lords, the 
better foote before. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 4 Thou 
putst the Wrong foote before. x6oi Dent Heaven 

14* Though God haue leaden f?et, and commeth slowly to 
wrath, ti 1613 Overbury W Xf'^^fr638)i54 Hee is 
still setting the best foot foru'ard, 1737 Braocen Farriery 
(1757) IX- 123 A large, nimble, strong, well-moving 
Nor^, that would run a pretty good Foot. 2785 Burns 
To Davie xi, And then he^l hileh, and stilt, an’ jimp, And 
'Htco fit. x8i8 M. G. Lewis fml. W, Ind. (1834) 
362 Thus we proceeded crawling along at a foot’s pace. 


X849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa It. 373 We had to 
put our best foot foremost. 2856 Lever MartitCsofCrd M. 
133 I threw out a ‘tenpenny’ in the midst. The ‘blind’ 
fellow saw it first, but the ‘lame cripple’ had the foot of 
him, and got the money 1 

c. With the sense of ‘ step 7b miss one's fool \ 
to take a Avrong step. + Foot by {for, with) foot'. 
step by step, gradually; keeping step .together; 
also^^. To change foot ox feet '. see Change y. 9 . 
To have a good faot on the floor (Sc.) : ‘ to dance 
well ’ (Jam.). , 

c X290 .i'. Eng. Leg. 1 . 143/1300 Send with us fot with fot 
ane legal, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf ManhOde iv. Ixi. (i8^) 203 
pQ olde .ilsD, foot bi foot, comen jjider. 2533 Stewart Cren. 
Scot. II. 378 Fit for fit to Forfar all tha fuir. 1579 Tomsox 
Calvin's Senn. Tim. 347/2 Hee that walketh withastraight 
foote.. will not fetch many windlesses to drawne neere to 
God. 1626 A. Cook in Abp. Usher's Lett. {1686) 373 Your 
Lordship had need now to do something; for few go with 
a right foot, and the Enemies are many. ^ 1631 Weeyee 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 216 Anselme. .followed his predecessors 
steps almost foot by foot. 1:785^ Burns Haltoweeu xxvi, 
She jumpet, But mist a fit, an’ in the pool Out-owre the 
lugs she plumpet. 

30. Expressing position relatively to the feet, 

a. At (a person’s) feet or l^foot*. low on the 
.ground close to him; also,^^., in the attitude of 
supplication,' homage, subjection or discipleship; 
similarly to come, etc. to a person's feet’, before, 
beside one's fed, etc. See Fall v. 20. 

1:950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke vii. 38 And stod bihianda at 
fotum his mi 5 taeherum. exxys Lamb. Horn. loi Da 
ileaffiilJen brohton heore gersum and leiden heo et J>ere 
apostlan fotan. a 2300 Cursor M. 9599 (Cott.) Be-for j>e 
king fote SCO stode. 1382 Vlycisv Acts xxii. 3 A man Jew 
..norischid forsoth in this citie bisydis the feet of Gama- 
liel. f 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 550 He cast 
hymself to the fete of hym. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. L 
02, I would my daughter were dead at my foot. 1710 
Berkeley Princ, Hum. Knowl. Ded. Wks. 1871 I. 133 
To lay this treatise at your lordship's feet. 1715-20 Pope 
Iliad xxni. 28 The bloody Hector stretch’d before thy feel, 
1814 Scott Drama (1874) 203 The royal bear-ward., 
lodged a formal complaint at the feet of her majesty. i86r 
Trollope Barchesier T. xwii, It was all ver^' well to have 
Mr. Slope at her feet. 1895 Bookman Oct. 23/1 The 
lessons that he had learnt at the feet of Mazarin. 

b. {To folloiv) at or to foot : closely, f To foot 
and hand', in close attendance, ready to render 
service (cf. ‘to wait upon one hand and foot*). 
JViih a foal at {her) foot : said of a mare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24031 (Cott.) We foUid hani to fotfc 
Ibid. 6394 (GQtt.) par had b^i watir in wildernes l^di 
Plente for men, to fhote and hand, tf 1420 Sir Antaaace 
(Camden) Iviii, I 50 cummawunde To serue him wele 
to fote and honde. 1602 Shaks. Harn. iv, iii. 5 ® oS* 
him at foote. 1612 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers^ (1886) 
I. 10, 5 of them [mares] had horse colte at their feeU 
1884 West. Morn. Netvs 30 Aug. 1/6 Two excellent brood 
mares, with foals at foot. - 

c. Under or beneath a person's foot oxfeet'.fiS' 
in subjection to him, at his mercy or at his absolute 
disposal. Cf. 33 . 

cBz$ Vesp. Ps. viii. 8 [6] All 5 u underdeodes under fotum 

his. ciiy$ Lamb.Hom, 129 AleorSlicbinguredrihtendude 
under his fotan. a 1225 Juliana 60 pu. .wurpe under hare 
fet hare fan alle. 2597 Shaks. z Hen. IV, 111. 1. 6^ Who., 
layd his Loue and Life vnder my foot. 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Barset HI. vii. Mr. Crawley was now but a broken 
reed, and was beneath his feet. 

31. (7b sell corn) on the foot*, ‘to sell it along 
.with the straw before it is thrashed off* (Jam.). 

2780 A. Young Tour Ire/, I. 330 The value sold on the 
foot is in general 8/. 2812 Agric. Surv. Stirtms 
The tenant, shall not sell his victual upon the foot, as it J* 
called, or with the straw. , 

32. On foot, (See also Afoot.) a. On ones 
o%vn feet, walking or running, in opposition to on 
horseback, etc. + Also, of, upon foot. ^ 

a 2300 Cursor M. 6267 (Cott.) He folud wit ost on here 
and fote. a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. 90 The is \ 

fote gon, then wycked hors to rj’de. 4:13x4 
2397 When Gii seye the douke of fot. 4:2400 Desir. Jf^y 
356 So faire freikes vppon fote was ferly to se. *5 
Grafton Chron, II. 238 The EngHshmen.^ade tn 
battayles on foote- 2667 Milton P. L. 11. 94* r..c 

crude consistence, half on. foot. Half flying. 2^ 
Uncomm. Trav, iv, I drove up.. (fearful of being late, 

I should have come on foot). . , 

b. In motion, stirring, astir (in opposition to 

sitting still, or the like). . 

2592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 679 When thou hast on I®® 

purblind hare, Mark. . How he outruns the wind. 2^ 
Cor. IV. iii, 49 The Centurions, and their charge- -to 
foot at an houres warning. 1674 N. Cox Genii, hecre • • 
(1677) 99 When the Hare is started and on foot. ' 

G. Lewis Jml. W, Ind. (2834) 261 Every body m Jama “ 
is on foot by six in the morning. 2885 T, Roose%’ELT ^ , 

‘ ing THps 280 Though I got ver>’ close up to my game, ) 
were on foot before \ saw them. 

c. In active existence, employment, or opera- 
tion. , ,,. 5 , 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. U. 757 Since loues^ ar^ment v 
first on foote, Let not the cloud of sorrow jnstl« * • 

W. G. tr. Cozuds Inst, xpo Unle.sse the lease ^ 

foot .. be within three yeares of expiring. .j-c 

Spec/. No. 262 Those Gentlemen who set 

Royal Society. 2770 Burke C‘4im (1844)11. 283 ^ 

seems to me more wifd . .than the subscriptions ,,.hjch 


2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 2x2 Terms for ycar^ 


_ _ _ mi i".** ^ A \ fne 

are kept on foot by purchasers . . are not ba^d by ‘ * 
2862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 264 If, then, 
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were to retain the troops on foot without a Mutiny Bill. 
1867 Trollope Chron. xlvij,The bishop had decided 

to put on foot another investigation. 

33 . Under foot. (Sometimes mitten as one 
word.) a. Beneath one’s feet ; often io trample or 
tread under foot (also f feet), in lit. sense, d\s.ofig. 
to oppress, outrage, contemn, i* To brings have 
under foot : to bring into, hold in subjection, 
•i* To cast under foot : to ruin. 

c 120S Lav. 1 1693 pis lend . . he . . hsefde al voder fot. c 1305 
Pilate 49 in E. E> P, (1862) 112 If he hat lond chasteh wel : 
and bringeh vnder fote. c 1420 Hoccleve Compl. 13 Deathe 
vnder fote shall hym thrist ado\yne. 1551 Robinson tr. 
More's Utop, (Arb.) i6i Dissention . . hathe caste under 
foote. .the. .riches of many cities. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hetu VI, 
V. i, 209 From thy Burgonet He rend thy Beare, And tread 
it vnder foot with all contempt. 1647 Clarendon HisU 
Reb. 11. § 12 He never deserted it till both it and he were 
over-run and trod under foot. 1652 Wright tr. Camus' 
Nature's Paradox ^60 They trampled under feet all private 
considerations. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Two Voy. 308 They 
[elephants] would nave trampl’d us under foot. M^, colloq. 
It is not raining, but it is very wet under foot. 

b. Nant. ‘Under the ship’s bottom; said of an 
anchor which is dropped while she has headway’ 
(Smyth Sailor $ JVd.-bk.) ; also of the movement 
of the tide, etc. Also, t to have a good etc. ship 
underfoot (i.e. to be sailing in such a ship). 

1633 T. James Voy. 79 This Cable had laine slacke vnder- 
fool. 1670 Wood in Hacke Coll. Voy. 111, (1699' 6x It must 
. . be a bad Port in Winter, when .. a Storm blows at West 
. .and a Tide of Ebb under Foot. 1719 De Foe Crusoe x. 
(1840) 166 Running cheerfully before the wind, and with a 
strong tide or eddy under foot. 1726 Shelvocke Voy, 
(1757) 321, I bad a pretty good ship under foot, though she 
made but a poor figure. 1804 Capt. Duff in NavalChrotu 
XV. 281 We have agood comfortable ship under foot. 1860 
Merc. Marine Mag. VII. i8o The Pilot.. dropped the port 
anchor under foot. 

VIII. attrih. and Comb, 

34 . a. simple attrib,, as foot-clamper, •gear, 
•muscle, -part, -shackle, ••wear, -“ivoimd. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. l.xxii. 273 Pointed staves, *foot- 
clampers, and other apparatus for climbing ice. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. iii. r, viii, Their *foot*gear testified 
no higher than the ankle to the muddy pilgrimage, 1854 
Woodward ( 1856) 250 The ^foot-muscles. 1644 
Evelyn Diary ig Nov., The nave, .is in form of a cross, 
whereof the ^foot-part is the longest. 1848 Craig, * Foot- 
shackles, fetters, shackles for fixing the feet. x88i Chicago 
Times ii June, If values were based upon present quotations 
of leather, an advance would be necessary upon several 
descriptions of '•foot-wear. axzz% Auer. R. 194 Vlesches 
fondunge mei beon iefned to ■*uot wunde, 

b. In the sense of * on foot’ , ‘going on foot’, 
as ^foot-chapman, -comer, -eoccursion, -farer, 

-fight, •■haivkcr,’^ -messenger, -party, -passenger, 
-people, -robber, -servant, -tour, -traveller, -walker, 
-wandering*, foot-faring, -running o.6]s. 

1584 Burgh Rec, Aberdeen (Spald. Clubl II. 54 Th.it no 
extranear ‘•fut chopmane copair resort to this toun fra this 
furtht. i8xx Coleridge in Southey' s Life 
64s The entrance . . is disagreeable even to *foot-comers. 
1796 T. Twining Trav. Amer. (1894) 148 He was absent 
with some friends on a *foot excursion. x86x G. Mere- 
dith E. Harrington I. vi. 95 Dividing his attention 
between the *footfarer and moon. x868 G. Macdonald 
R. Falconer 1 . 190 Half a dozen *footfaring students from 
Aberdeen. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) So began 
our *foot-fight. X884 S. Dowell Taxes in Eiig. III. 38 
The revenue from the *foot-hawker5' licences. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury iii. 60/1 *Foot Messengers of Arms, are 
such *Foot Servants, as are imployed by the Heralds of 
Arms. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. I. xx. 252 The ice had 
baffled three organized *foot-partIes. 1832 Babbage Econ. 
Manuf. iv. (ed. 3) 34 When *foot-passengers are knocked 
down by carriages. X807 Pike Sources Mississ. ii. (1810) 
114 My Indians and ^foot people were yet in the rear. 1754 
ScoundreV s Diet. 29 The Low-Pad, or'* Foot-robber. 1865 
Kingsley Herew. I. i. 62 A *foot-running slave. 1883 F. M. 
Crawford Dr. Claudius iii, He was going away on his 
customary *foot tour. 1805 Wordsw, Prelude (1850) 152 
*Foot-travellers side by side.. we pursued Our journey. 
1751 Hume Prtne. Morah iv. 71 note, Amongst '*Foot- 
walkers, the Right-hand entitles a Man to the Wall. 2839 
Bailey /Vj/w^v. (1852) 62 The fastings, the *footwanderings, 
and the preachings of Christ. 

c. esp. in sense ‘ of or pertaining to infantiy as 
foot-arms, •\'-band, -barracks, -company, -drill, 

\ -officer, -soldier, ’\-iroop. Also Foot-folk, -guards. 

1662 Protests Lords I. 26 For assessing all persons men- 
tioned therein for horse, arms, and *foot-arms. 1598 Bar- 
ret Thcor. Warres ri. i. 26 A Captalne of Infanterie, or 
■*fool-band. 1835 D. Booth Analyt. Diet. 157 Artillery- 
barracks, Horse-barracks, and '•Foot-barracks. 1635 Bar- 
riffe Mil. Discip. Ixvii. (1643I 178 The severall motions 
and grounds, for the disciplining of a *foot company. 1833 
Regul. Instr. Cavalry i. 43 The position of the man as in 
*Foot.drill. a X674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvr. § 96 [Monk] 
had the reputation of a very good '•Foot-Officer. X622 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxix. 155 Seauen Earles, nine hundred 
Horse, and of *Foot-souldiers more. 1874 Bootell A nns 
Arm. viii. 133 The treatment . . shown to the foot-soldier of 
England by the nobles. *579 Fenton Guiccinrd. (1618) 271 
The French, .dlscouered the '•foot-lroopes of the Genoways. 

d. In sense ‘ for the use of persons going on 
foot’, ‘serving for foot-traffic*, as foot-passage, 
-pavement, -road, -itack, -walk ; also, foot-boat, 
-bridge in 35 below, and Foot-path, -way. 

1789 Brand Newcastle I. 15 Convenient '"foot-fassages 
have lately been opened out on each side of this gate. 
X79X Boswell Johnson II. 528 When he had got down 
on the *foot-pavcment, he called out ‘ fare you well 1863 


Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 276 Numbers of spectators 
. . crowded the foot-pavement. 17^ Bace Barham D. 
I. 220 [He] sawa well dressed young woman, .take the'*foot 
road down to the river side, 1891 C. T. C. James Rom. 
Rigmarole 125 , 1 thought I would.. quit the beaten •foot- 
track, and strike boldly across country. 1837 Hawthorne 
Twice-Told T. (1B51) I. ix. j 66 Leaving him to sidle along 
the *footwalk. 

e. In the names of various appliances worked 
by the foot, as foot-belloivs, blower, -drill, -hammer, 
-lathe, -lever, -press, -vise. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 901/2 *Fooi-helloxvs. 1884 
\y. A, Ross Blowpipe i A •foot-blower. 1892 Lockwood's 
Diet. Mech. Engin. (ed. 2), * Foot-drill, a light drilling 
machine driven by a treadle. 1812-6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. « 5 - Art. I. 58 ■•Foot lathes. 1892 Lockwood's Diet. 
Mech. Engin. (ed. 2), *Foot Lever, a lever worked by the 
pressure of the foot alone. 

f. objective, etc., as foot-binder, -kisser, -swather, 
-washer, -wiper*, foot failing, firm, adjs. ; instru- 
mental, as ^ foot-tempered adj. ; locative, etc., as 
footfeathered, -foundered, -gilt, -lame, (also -lame- 
ness) adjs. ; &\so, foolward adv. 

1886 IVanderings in China I. 168 •Foot-bmders. .women 
whose profession it is to produce this horrible distortion. 
1609 J. Davies Holy Roode Wks. (Grosart) 9/1 To march 
vpon the Seas *foot-failing floore? x8x8 Keats Endym. iv. 
331 *Foot-feathered Mercury. 1813 ^ Metrical 
Remarks 29 The *foot-firm sand Stretches its lengthened 
course along the land. 1801 Bloomfield Rural T. 227 
A poor old 5 lan, *foot-founderM and alone. 1859 Tenny- 
son Vivien 280 *Fool-giIt with all the blossom-dust of those 
Deep meadows. 1868 Browning Ring £k. ix. 1085 
Bom foot-washer and *foot-wiper, nay *Foot -kisser to each 
comrade of you all. ^1305 Pol. Songs (Camdtn) 194 Sxxti 
thousent on a day hue maden "fot lome.^ cx^zs Poem 
Times Edw. II, 264 Ibid. 335 Thus knihtshipe [is] acloied 
and waxen al fot lame. 1S28 Sporting Mag. XXIJ. 347 
Jle [a horse] was struck with *foot-lameness. 1762 Goldsm. 
Cit, IV. iii, f 6 Your nose-borers, *feet-swathers. .would all 
want bread, should their neighbours want vanity. CX420 
Pallad. on Husb. vi. 182 Wel *foole-tempred morter theron 
trete. 1822 T. Mitchell Aristoph. II. 21 x Cecrops.. 
(what if thy dimensions end *Footward in a wily serpent^ 
2871 R. Ellis tr. Catull. Ixiv. 66 That footward-fallen 
apparel. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. li. 14 If we could 
be preacher, precentor, doorkeeper, pew-opener, *footwasher 
..all in one. 

85 . Special comb. : foot-ole dial, (see quots.) ; 
ffoofc-and-half-footo., sesquipedalian ; foot-and 
mouth, disease, ‘a febrile affection of horned cattle 
and some other animals, communicable also to 
man* {Syd. See. Lex. 1884) ; foot-bank Fortify 
Banquette (see also quot. 1626) ; foot-base Arch., 
‘the moulding above the plinth of an apartment* 
(Ogilvie) ; t foot-bass, an instrument on which a 
bass is played by the feet (see quot.) ; foot-bath, 

+ (fl) a ‘ -wash ’ for the feet ; {fi) the act of bathing 
the feet ; (<f) a vessel in which the feet are bathed ; 
foot-bearing Mech., a bearing for the foot of a 
vertical shaft: cf. Foot-step; foot-bench = 
Banquette ; foot-blast, the blast produced by 
bellows worked with the foot; ? i* foot-boat, a 
ferry-boat for foot-passengers only; foot-bone, the 
tarsus ; foot-bridge, (a) a bridge for foot-pas- 
sengers; (^) Mech. (see quot. 1872); *[• foot- 
clapper, a dancer; f foot-coal (see quot.) ; foot- 
cushion, (a) a cushion for the feet ; {b) Entom. 
apulvillus; foot-dirt— (see Footj^.); foot- 
drain, a shallow drain; cf. foot-trench*, ^foot-fast, 
a prisoner; '[‘foot-fastness, captivity; + foot- 
follower, an attendant (transl. L. pedisequus, 
-sequa) ; foot-free, a. and adv., with the foot or 
feet free; foot-gang, (a) ‘a long, narrow chest, , 
extending alongside a wooden bed; {b) as much j 
ground as one can move on’ (Jam.) ; i'foot-geld ; 
(see quot. 1641); f foot-gin, a snare for the feet; ' 
f foot-glove, a kind of shoe; foot-grease (see 
quot.) ; f foot-grene = foot-gin ; foot-guard, a 
guard or protection for the foot; foot-halt, a 
disease which attacks the feet of sheep ; foot-hedge 
(see quots.) ; foot-hill, a hill lying at the foot of 
a mountain or mountain-range ; foot-hole, a hole 
in which to place the foot (in climbing); i* foot- 
husk (see quot.) ; foot-iron (see quots.) ; foot- 
jaw, one of the anterior limbs of Crustacea and 
other arthropoda which are modified so as to assist 
in mastication; foot-key, an organ pedal; foot- 
knave = Foothan ; 4 foot-land-raker, a foot- 
pad ; foot-length, Anffiittg{sQQ quot.) ; foot-level 
(see quot.); foot-ley, dial, (see quot. 1881) ; foot- 
licker, ‘ a slave, an humble fawner, one who licks 
the foot ’ (J.) ; so foot-licking'///- ; foot-line, 
(a) Printing (see quots.); ip) Pishing, ‘the lead- 
line or lower line of a net or seine ’ (Cent, Dicti) ; 
foot-loose a., free to move the feet, untrammelled ; 

foot-maid, ’[‘-maiden, a female attendant; 

foot-maker< 7 /aJ‘f-W(i^f«g’(seequot. 1881); •[■foot- . 

match, a running- or walking-match ; foot-muff^ 
a muff for keeping the feet warm; •[‘foot-nail, 
some kind of nail ; 'f foot-organ (cf. foot-bass 
above); foot-omament (see quot.) ; '[•foot- 


pack, a pedlar’s pack ; foot-pad, a pad to protect 
the foot of a, horse (Knight) ; also Entom.— foot- 
cushion {Cent. Dict^ ; foot-page, a boy attendant 
or servant ; foot-pan, (a) a foot-bath ; (^) a foot- 
warmer ; foot-peat (see quot. and cf. breast -peat) ; 
foot-piece Mining (see quot.) ; t foot-pimp, a 
pimp in attendance ; foot-plate (see quots.) ; foot- 
plough, a plough without a wheel, a swing- 
plough ; t foot-poet (after foot-man, etc. : see 
.quot.) ; foot-post, a letter-carrier or messenger 
who travels on foot; postal delivery by means 
of such' carriers ; foot-pound Mech., the quan- 
tity of energy required to raise a weight of 
one pound to the height of one foot ; foot- 
poundal, a unit consisting of the energy of a 
pound weight moving at the rate of one foot per 
second ; foot-race, a race run by persons on foot, 
a running-match; so foot-racing vbl. sb.; foot- 
rail, {a) a rail (esp. a bar or cross-piece con- 
necting the legs of a table or seat) upon which the 
feet are rested ; (b) (see quot. 1874) ; (c) (see quot. 
1867); (d) var. form of Foothill; foot-rest, a 
bench, stool, or the like, used for supporting a 
person’s feet ; foot-room, space in which lo 
move the feet ; foot-rope Naut,, (a) the bolt-rope 
to which the lower edge of a sail is sewed ; (b) a 
rope extended beneath a yard upon which the 
sailors stand when furling or reefing ; foot-rot, an 
inflammatory disease of the foot in cattle and 
sheep ; whence foot-rotting (vbl. sb.), treating 
sheep that have the foot-rot ; foot-rule, a measur- 
ing rule one foot long ; foot-rut Agric. (see 
quot.) ; foot-scent Hunting, the scent of a trail ; 
foot-screw (see quot.) ; foot-seam (see quot.) 
foot-seine (see quot.); foot-set (see quot. 1854 
and cf. foot-hedge) ; foot-sheet, a sheet formerly 
used to sit upon while dressing or undressing ; 
also, ‘ a narrow sheet spread across the foot of a 
bed ’ (Jam. Sttppl.) ; foot-side Sc. (a) adj., (of a 
garment), reaching to the feet ; (b) adv., step for 
step ; phr. io keep fooUside, to keep pace (with) ; 
foot-slope, the slope at the foot of a hill ; foot- 
space-rail Naut. (see quots.); f foot-spore, the 
mark or print of a foot ; i* foot-stake, a base or 
support ; foot-stay, a stay or rest for the feet ; 
foot-stick Printing (see quot, 1S8S); t foot- 
stock, (a) a kind of fulling-stocks used by hatters ; 
(b) a step or stool for the feet; (c) Naut. (see 
quot. 1598) ; foot-stone, + (r?) a base, pedestal ; 
(b) the foundation-stone of a building ; (c) the stone 
at -the foot of a grave ; foot-stove, a stove to warm 
the feet ; t foot-strife, strife or contention in 
running; foot-stroke, a stroke at the foot of a 
letter; foot-stumps^fp^t-tuberc/e ; foot-sugar=> 
foots*, see Foot 22; •[• foot- team, ‘ (apparently) 
the end of the drawng-gear which is fastened to 
a plough or harrow ’ (Skeat) ; foot-ton, the 
amount of energy capable of raising a ton weight 
to the height of one foot ; foot-tramp, the 
tramp of the ’feet, also a tramp or expedition 
on foot ; t foot-trap, (a) a trap or snare for the 
feet ; (b) the stocks ; foot-trench, a shallow 
trench (cf. foot-dram) ; foot-tubercle (see quot.) ; 
foot-valve, (in a steam-engine) the valve between 
the air-pump and condenser ; foot-waling Naut. 
(see quots.) ; foot-wall Mining, the wall or side 
of rock which is under a vein or lode ; foot- 
warmer, a contrivance for keeping the feet warm, 
esp. while travelling ; foot- washing, the washing 
of another’s feet, esp. as a religious observance ; 
also, locally as a wedding-ceremony ; foot- 
weir, some kind of weir; + foot- wharf, (see 
quot.); *[* foot-rvise adv., with the feet first, 
footling ; f foot- withy, a shackle for the foot of an 
animal ; foot-wobbler slang, a foot-soldier ;. foot- 
work, t‘(^) attrib. in footwork silk (? meaning); 
(b) a work to protect the foot of a structure ; (c) 
Football, ‘work’ done with the feet, dribbling 
and kicking ; foot-worn a., (ci) worn by the 
feet ; (b) worn or wearied as to the feet, footsore. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet., ^Foot-ale, an old Custom 
amongst Miners, when a Man enters first into Work, to pay 
his first Days Wages for Ale. i88x Leiceslersh. Gloss., ^y. 
Footing, A stranger, .will generally be asked to * st^d his 
foot.ale'. XS98 B. Jonson Ev. Man ittHum. 

..helpeof some few *ibot-and-halfe-foote words. 1862 L(un. 

Vet. Rev. IV. 506 Cows affected with the *foot and i^uth 
disease. 1626 Ai.nsworth Annot. nn 

laid on the salt.. on the *foot-banke (of the 
the top of the Altar. 1706 Phillip (ed. ’ f.^ork ; 

or Footstep .. a, Step ..under a Parapet, 
upon which the men get up to Firt over 1 . . . j a^eay to 
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that, while the fingers play on this. ' 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhoner's Bk. Physiche Oaken-leaues M.iij. 

Saulte M.j. make therof a *molebath. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trake, Fcot-bathy a pan in which to wash the feet. x8ss 
Ogilvie Suppl., Foot. In Mcch.^ the lower end of an uprighc 
or vertical shaft, and which works in a foot-step, or "“foot- 
bean'ng. 1629 S' heriogenbosh 19 Trenches with double 
bankets or “feet benches. 1622 M.^lvnes A nc. Law-Merch. 
273 Vent, .for the Litargium. .as it is cast vp by the *Foot- 
biast. 1778 Pennant Tcur in Wales I. 64 The Romans 
knew only the weak powers of the foot-blast. 1579 Dee 
Diary iCamden' 6 The *fote-bote for the ferrj’ at Kew 
drownea and six persons. 1841 Hartshorne AfiHq. 

430 Foat boat. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyras iii. 58 The 
thigh-bone, legge, *foot-bone, and claws of Birds. 1833 
hluDiE Brit. Birds (1841) I. 23 The tarsus, or foot-bone. 
1506 Gt;v’LFOROc/*/«^.(Camden) 31 There lay ouer the same 
a tree for a *fote brydge, 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. i. 802 The 
foot-bridge fail’d — he plung’d beneath the deep. 2892 Loch* 
ivoods Diet. MeeJt, Engin. (ed. 2), Foot Bridge^ an arched 
bridge which carries a footstep bearing. 2620 Shelto.n 
Qiiix, 11. xix. 120 For your *Foot-clappers, 1 say nothing, 
you would wonder to see vm bestirre themselues, 2722 
F. Beelers in Phil. Trans. XXVII, 542 A coarse sort of 
Coal, called tbe*Foot-Coa]. Nurture ^ 

884 pe said shete ouer sprad So pat it keuer he *fole coschyn 
and chayere, 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 11 . 257 
Foot cushions ifnilvilli). 18x1 East Reports XIII. 523 
Before , . oil is delivered, it is the constant custom . . for a 
broker.. to attend to make a minute of the *foot-dirt and 
water in each cask. 2807 Vancouver Agric, (2813) 

285 To receive the surface-water from *foot-drains laid out 
upon the surface of the morass. rt »3oo E. E. Psalter 
lxxvhi[i). II Ingain l>i sight to scene Sighynge of *fote-festes 
hat beene. Ibid, civ, [cv.] 18 ])ai meked of him fete bare, In 
*fote-festnes harde b^t ware. 1383 Wyclif 1 Sam. xxv. 42 
And fyue child-wymmen, hir ^feet folowers, wenten with hir. 
— I Kings XX. 14 Bi the foot folowers of the pryncis of 
prouyncis. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I. 50 A horse 
that is foot free is tied to one thus secured. 2872 
Browning Balaustion 1438 Thou, who stood’st Foot-free o* 
the snare. 2663 Inv, La. y. Gordon’s Fnrtiilure^ Ane arm 
chair, two stooles and ane*foot gange conforme to the bed. 
1814 Saxon <5- Gael I. to8 I'll warran' she'll keep her ain side 
of the house ; an’ a fit-gang on her half-marrow’s. 1594 R. 
Crompton yurisd. des Courts 197 *Footegeld. 1641 Tenues 
de la Aey s.v., Foot-geld is an Amercement for not cutting out 
the balls of great Dogges feet in the Forest. 1382 Wyclif 
ycr. v. 26Grenesputtende, and ‘'feet gynnes[Vulg./eifiViMl. 
^20 De Foe Capt. Singleton x6i The Buskins and *Foot- 
Gloves we wore. 1892 Simmonds Diet. Trade Suppl., *Foot‘ 
grease, a name for refuse of cotton seed, after the oil is 
pressed out. 2382 Wyclif yob xviii. 10 His “foot grene 
[Vulg. pedlcd] is hid in the erthe. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech., 

* Foot-guard, a boot or pad to prevent the cutting of the feet 
by interfering or overreaching. 2704 Ann. Agric. XXII. 364 
Sheep are subject to a disease called the *Foot-halt, which 
is thought to be catching. 2750 Ellis Mod.Hushandm. I. 
i. 93 A *foot-hedge is one that has no Ditch belonging 
to it. 2854 Anne Baker NortJiampt. Gloss., Foot-hedge, 
a slight dry hedge of thorns, placed by the side of a 
newly-planted hedge, to protect the quick. 2879 Miss 
Bird Rocky Mount. 232 The long ascent through sweep- 
ing ^foothills to the gates of rock at a height of oooo 
feet. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 77 To render my *ioot- 
holes broad and sure, I stamped upon the frozen crust. 
2869 R. B, Smyth Gold/. Victoria 611 Footholes — Holes 
cut in the sides of shafts or winzes to enable miners to 
ascend or descend them. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 

* Foot-husks, are short Heads, out of which Flowers grow. 

1842 Francis Diet. Arts, *Foot Iron, an iron fastened to 
the foot, in order to preserve the shoe while digging. 2858 
Simmonds Did, Tr^e, Foot-iron, Fooi-Plate, a step for a 
carriage. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 183 *Feet-iaws 
membranous. 2845 Baird in Proc. Ber%v. Nat. Club II, 
No. 13. IS3 Mouth possessed of foot-jaws. CX400 Ywainc 
^ Gaiv. 2267 The laddes of his kychyi\. And also . . his 
werst •‘fote-knave. 1592 Shaks. i /K, 11. i. 81, I am 
ioyned to no “ Foot-Iand-Rakers. 1875 * Stonehenge ’ Brit. 
Sports 1. V. ii. § I, 23s The *Foot-Length, or the extreme 
portion of the line, is generally made of pieces of gut, 
knotted together.. comprising a length of from three to eight 
feet. 2737-41 Chambers Cycl., *Fooi Lezvi, an instrument, 
which serves to do the office both of a level, a square, and a 
Foot rule. 2638 Terrier 0/ Clayhreok (Leicestersh. 
Gloss.), In the New Close a hadley and *fooleleay butting 
North and South. 2881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Foot-ley, the 
lowest ‘ land ’ in a grass field. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 219 
Do that good mischeefe, which may make,. thy Caliban For 
aye thy *foot-licker. 1866 Carlyle Remin. (j88i) 1 . 258 On 
visit to some foot-licker whose people lived there. 1822 T, 
Moore (1853) 270 If they know no medium 

between brawling rebellion and *foot-licking idolatry. 1676 
Moxon Print Lett, 6 The * Foot-line is the lower line that 
hounds the Letter. 2888 Jacobi Printers Voc., FoolUnc, 
the bottom line in a page. ^2699 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 
(1702) XIII. cxlviii, Sedition was his Drift, and He could ne’r 
Persue ^at game unless he ^footloose were, c 2450 Cov. 
Mysf. (Shaks. Soc.) 72 Sche xal be here *foot-mayd to 
inynysler here most mylde. 1847 Halliwell, * Fooi-maiden, 
a waiting maid. 1869 Leicester in F.ng, Mech. 3 Dec. 282 h 
Another workman, called the *‘foatmaker’, fastens on the 
piece of cl.ass. ^ xB8x Span’s E7icycI. Industr. Arts, etc. in. 
X009 iLach chair is made up of a * workman ', a first assistant 
or servitor , a second assistant or * footmaker’, and one or 
Si?"', /-o«rf. C»r.No. 4314/3 There will be.. 

Foot-Matches, and other Divertisements. 2856 Kane 
Ant. F..vpi. I. XVI. 283 He was colled up, with his nose 
buried in Ins bushy tail, like a fancy ♦fooi-mufT.. 2406 in 
Rogers Agric. 4- Prices (i866) III. 446 *Fotnail called 
spiking, I c. ./6. 2802 M. Cutler in Li/e, etc. (18881 IL 60 

« - « ^ organ is a prodigious addition to Forte-Pianos. 
2848 Rickman Styles Arc/iii. (ed. 5) 74 The pedestal on 
which the pier stands being always square, while the pier 
itself. . IS often round, an intcrv.al occurs at the angles which 
IS frequently filled up with an ornament consisting most 
commonly of rude foliage, these are usually called *foot 
ornaments. 2526 Tolls in Dillon Calais 4- Pale hZgz) 80 
Fyerj-e Jeweller earning any *footepacke inwardes. 2585 
Nomcnclnfor 519/2 '•fooie-page. 23 x 4 Scott IVav. xxiv, 
C.'illum Beg, the sort of foot-piigc who used to attend 


his person. -xS^ H. Clarke Diet., *Fooi-pan, footbath. 
28^ Knight Diet. Mech. IV. ‘353/2 The foot-pans which 
are used in the railway cars of Continental Europe. 1802 
.FiNDLATER/^^r/c. SuTV.Pech. 2o 3 As the digger stands upon 
-the surface and presses in the peat-spade with his foot, such 
peat is designed *foot-peat. 1869 R. B. Smvth Gold/. 
Victoria 6x1 *Foot-piece—K wedge of wood or part of 
a slab placed against the footwall. 1690 Drydcn Amfhi* 
iryon ii. i, I who am a god, am degraded to a *foot-pimp. 
1849 Weale Diet. Terms, * Foot-plate, the platform on 
•which the engine-man and fire-man of a locomotive engine 
attend to their duties. 2855 H. Clarke Diet., Foot-plate, 
carriage step. 2677 Plot Oa/ordsh. 247 There are two sorts 
used in Oxfordshire, the *Foot, and Wheel-plough ; whereof 
the first is used in deep and Clay.Lands, being accordingly 
fitted with a broad fin sliare. 2807 A. Young Agric. Esse.x 
.L V. 127 Both swing, or loot, and wheel ploughs. 1697 
Dryden ./Sweirf Ded., Our Itmian Tpnslalour. .is a •Foot- 
Poet, he Lacquies by the side of Viigil at the best, but never 
mounts behind him. 2$02 Carew Carwmn// 83 a, For carrying 
‘of such aduertisements and letters euery thorow-fare weekly 
■appoyntetha*foot-Poast. 2841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 
viii. iii. 243 Foot posts, to a certain extent, must be coeval 
with village establishments. 1850 Joule in Phil, Trans. 
CXL. 70 Hence 773-64 •foot-pounds will be the force which 
.. is equivalent to I'^ Fahr. in a lb. of water. 2663 Pepys 
Diary (2890) 172 The great *foot-race run this day on 
•Banstead Downes. 1849 Macaulay //ir/. Eng. I. 252 
He . . won footraces in ms boots against fleet runners^ in 
•shoes. 280X Strutt Sports ff Past. it. ii. 70 *Foot-racing 
was considered an essential part of a young man’s educa- 
tion. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., * Foot-rails, narrow 
mouldings raised on a vesseVs stem. 2874 Knight Diet. 
■Meek. 1 . 903/1 Foot-rail, a^ railroad rail having wide- 
spreading foot flanges, a vertical web, and a bulb-shaped 
head. 2862 Beresf. ^ov^Eng.Cathedr. i^th C. 148 Only 
three of the ranges were really sittings, the remainder 
having served as steps and •footrests. 1776 Mickle tr. 
Camoens' Lsisiad 126 The mountain and the wide-spread 
lawn Afford no •foot-room for the crowded foe. c 1000 
Allfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 167 Propes, *fotrap. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (i7j^) V. 1915 In lowering the main top-sail., 
the violence 01 the wind tore it out of the foot-rope. 2840 
R. H, Dana Be/ Mast v. ii We got out upon the weather- 
side of the jib-boom, our feet on the foot-ropes. 2807 Ess. 
Higkl. Soc. III. 430 *Foot-rot — is frequently occasioned irt 
the milking season. 2873 G. C. Davies Mount. <S- Mere 
xxii. 193 A sure preventatu'e against footrot. 1884 Marcos 
Clarke Mem. 99 Young Hopeful . . is set to work •foot- 
rotting. 2727-41 Chambers Cycl., *Foot rule (see /oot 
level]. 1760 Raper in Phil. Trans. LI. 774 The foot-rules 
found in old ruins at Rome, are of various lengths. 2856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Character Wks. (Bohn) II. 59 They 
..measure with an English footnile every cell of the In- 
quisition, 1846 yml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 72 At the head 
of the plough is a *foot rut, made of wood, and a wide 
piece of wood on the end, to prevent the plough going deep. 
2875 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Sports u 1. iv. § 4. 80 A go^ 
setter , , generally makes out a *foot-scent better than a 
pointer.^ 2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 903/r *Fooi-scre7v, a 
supporting foot, for giving a machine or table a level 
standing on an uneven floor. ^2589 Cocan Haven Health 
cUv. ^1636) 149 The fat which is left upon the water of the 
seething of lietes feel, called commonly */oot seame. 2874 
E. W. H. Holdsworth Dee/Sea Fishing iv. 157 Seans 
[sweep-nets] may be divided into three classes, namely, the 
seat! proper . . the ‘ tuck-sean *, and the ‘ ground or *foot- 
sean’. i6ox Holland /'/A y' I, 510 This was at first prac- 
tised with *foot-sets for a prick-hedge. 1854 Anne Baker 
Northampt. Gloss., Foot-hedge . in some parts of the 

county a /oot-set..^ foot -set is described as two rows cf 
quick, planted about a foot asunder on a slope, c 2440 Bk. 
Curtasye 488 in Babees Bk. 193 po lorde schalle skyR hys 
gown at n>3t, Syttand on *foteshete tyl he be dj’3t. 1494 
Houselu Ord. 120 All this season the iCinge shall sit still in 
his footesheeie. 2523 Douglas vii. xi. 31 Gyrd in a 

garmont semely and •fot syd. 2780 M. Shields Faith/. 
Contendings 38 The Lord is helping some to keep foot- 
side with the faretheren at home. 2B73 Geikie Gt. Ice 
(1894) 437 The ice rediated outwards .. to the *foot- 
slopes of the hills of Middle Germany. 28x5 Falconer's 
Diet. Marine, *FootsPaee-rail. rx8so Rudim. Navig, 
(Weale) 229 Foot-space rail, the rail that terminates the 
foot of the balcony, and m which balusters step. 2867 in 
Smyth SaitoPs Word-bk. ezooo Sax. Lcechd. HI. 286 
Gif hit sy ocSer feoh, sing on \fxt *fotspor. 2482 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb,> 38 Where his foolspore stood there stryked 
he with his tayl. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxvii. 22 Ten pilers 
and as feele •fwtstakis [Vulg, bases], 2658 Sir T. Browne 
Card. Cyrus i. 37 'The Crosse of our blessed Saviour., 
having in some descriptions an Empedon or crossing 
•foot stay, 1683 Moxon Mech. Exert. 11 . 29 'The •Foot- 
sticks [are placed] against the foot or bottom of the Page. 
2888 Jacobi Printers Voc., Footsiick, a bevelled stick put 
at the bottom of a page or pages to quoin up against. 2565 
Act 8 Eliz. c. X2 § 4 Untyll suche tyme as the same Cappe 
be.. half thicked at the least in tne *Footestocke. 2565 
Jewel Dc/ APol. (1611) 384 Sapores when hee had con- 
quered Valerlanus the Roman Emperour . . used him after- 
ward most villanously, as his foot-stocke. 2598 Florio, 
Stamine, thevprigbt ribs or peeces of timber of the inside of 
a ship, of some called footestocks, orfootesteecks. 1610 Hol- 
lAND Camden’s Brit. i. 31 -Ships they had, of which the 
keeles, t he footstocksalso, or upright standards were made of 
slight Timber, c 2000 .^lfric Gfoss. Suppl. in Wr.-Wulcker 
jgs Fultura/fotstan. xj2,^J.AiiDF,RSOuConsiit.FreeMasons 
102 The King levelled the Fooistone of the New Royal- 
Exchange. .on 23 Oct. 2^7. 2875 Browning St. Martin's 
Summer v, Headstone, footstone moss may drape,— Name, 
date, violets hide from spelling, 2885 C. A. Hulbekt Suppl. 
Ann. Almondbury 267 When it was decided to restore the 
old Hall, and the work had been commenced, a footstone 
was discovered which clearly indicated the pitch of the 
front gables. 2828 Art Prtserv, Feet 252 Our English 
tra%-ellers.. should always’ he on their guard against the use 
of •’"feet-stoves. 1882 Howells in Longvt. Mag . I. 46 The 
foot-stove which one of his congregation ., carried to meet- 
ing, and warmed his poor feet with.^ c 2621 Chapman Iliad 
xxHi. 689 For not our greatest flourisher can equal him in 
pow’r Of •foot-strife, but /Eacides. 1676 Moxon Print 
Lett. 23 F..ls made like E, onely instead of the “Foot- 


.stroke here is onely a Footing;. 287a Bbames Gram,AryaK 
Lang. Ind. 1 , 60 The Panjabi n is that of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions, with the horizontal footstrokes sloped downwards and 
curved. 1882 Standard 9 Oct. 2/7 He had no faith in 
*‘ foot ’ sugar. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 4 Yf he wyll haue 
his plough to go a nar6weforowe..lhan he setteth his *fote 
teame in the nycke nexte to the ploughe heame. 2558 
Wills Inv. N. C. (Surtees 28351 162, liij fujt teames 
xijr. 2868 Morn. Star 25 June, The total force hurled 
against the Plymouth shield was 217,666 *(001-1011$. 
1808 Scott Marm. iii. xxxi, The •foot-tramp of a flying 
steed. .2856 KAtiE Arci. Expl. I. viii. 79 We are farth^ 
north,. than any of our predecessors, except Parr>’on his 
Spitzhergen foot-tramp. 2388 Wyclif yob xviii. 10 The 
•foot trappe £2382 foot grene, V\\\5.pedica] of hyra is hid 
in the erthe. 1585 Nomenclaior ighUhe stocks, or foote- 
trap. 2796 W. Marshall Midi. Co. (ed. 2) II. Gloss, 

* Foot-trenches, superficial drains, about a foot wide. 1884 
Syd, Soc. Lex., *Fooi tubercles, the lateral processes on 
each segment of some of the Annelida; also called Para. 
podia. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng, 58 The 
•foot valve. 2650 Blanckley Naval Expos., *Foot tvaaltn^ 
is all the Inboard Planking, from the_ Keelson upwards to 
the Orlop Clamps. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., fool- 
'lualing, the inside planking or lining of a ship over ihe 
floor-timbers. 28^ R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria 611 *Foot- 
•wall, the bounding rock beneath or on the lower side of 
a reef. 2822 Southey in Q. Rcv.^ VII. 60 He would 
certainly chuse an eyder-duck for his *fool-warmer, 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. ff It, yimls. (1872) 1 . i.A foot-warmer (a 
long, flat, tin utensil, full of hot water) was put Into the 
carriage. 2883 Harper’s Mag, Mar. 539/1 Charcoal to put 
In the little foot-warmers, .used by all womenkind in Dutch 
churches. 1796 Morse Ainer. Gcog. I. 281 They practise 
the *foot-washing, the kiss of love [etc.]. 2871 C. Gibeos 
Lack 0/ Gold xxii. He' would be ready to endure the 
ceremony of the * Feet-washing ’ on the eve of his bridal 
2584 in Descr. Thames (1758J 63 No Fishermen, .or Trinkcr- 
men shall avaunce or .set up any Wears, Engines, Rowte 
Wears, Fight Wears, *Foot Wears. 1721 Perry Du/ffn/t 
Breach 52 A Buttress or *Foot Wharf on each side to keep 
in the Earth . . to prevent the Dam from spreading and 
settling out at Foot. x^S Raynold Byrih Plankynde 
(i 564) 66 When the one [birth] commeth headlong, the other 
•footewise. 15^ Richmond. Wilts (Surtees) 218, x ireon 
temes and *foite wedies. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tonga, 

* Foot xvablcr, a contemptuous appellation for a foot soldier, 
commonly used by the cavalry. 1S14 Scott I xi,*! «■»» 
sure you could be none of the foot-wobblers, as my Nosebag 
calls them.’ 2568 Wilis hw. N, C. (Surtees 183s) 

A Remnant of *footwork silke ijx. 2721 Perry Daggwu 
Breach 120 There may likewise he a small Foot-ivorlc 
m.ade at the Low-water Riark . . the better to preserve the 
Beach from being ivashed away. 2895 Daily Feu'S 18 
Dec. 6/6 Their [the Northern team’s) foot work. 2795“*8u 
WoRDsu’, Excursion v. xSp Sepulchral stone.5 appeared with 
emblems graven, And *foot-worn epitaphs. 2820 Keats art 
St. Agnes xJi, The chains lie silent on the footworn stones. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expt. I. xx.xii. 440 Some of our fooi-wom 
absentees. 

* t Foot, a. Oh. rare, [the prec. sb. used altrib.] 
Of style or language (after L. /edestcr ) : Prosaic, 

*■ low *, without elevation. 

2582 Stanyhurst Poems, Ps. iii. noie (Arb.) 13* Cheese 
bace and foote verses (.so 1 terme al, sauluing thee Heroics 
and Elegiacal). 2604 Hieron Preachers Plea Se^ (t6M» 
535 For a man (saith hee [Jerome]) that handleth holy 
mattersj a lowe and (as it were) a foote .oration [pedcstns 
oratio] is necessary, and not such as is thickned with arti- 
ficial! framing of words. 

Foot (fnt), V. [f. prec. sb. Cf. G,fttsun!\ 

1. iritr. To move the foot, step, or tread to 
measure or music ; to dance. Esp. in phr. to foot il. 

CX400 Rom, Rose 2323 If he can wel foote and^unce, It 
may hym greetly do avaunce. 25x3 Douglas 
i.v. 110 Thai fut it so that lang war to devTs^hair hau> 
fair. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 380 Foot it featly here apo 
there. 1700 Dryden ]i’i/e o/Batlis y’.pi6 He sawa (/uue 
of Ladies in a round, .I’hat featly footing seem’d 
the Ground. 1787 <j, Colman Inkle «5* Yanco 
Hymen gay foots away, Happy at our wedding-daw 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. iv. 107 The dance of fatn'^ 

. .footing it to the cricket’s song. ^ , 

b. qua5i-/r(Z«i‘. with cogn. object (a dance, . 
etc.) ; also (ytotice use') with obj. and aiiv. as compl* 
C14S0 Crt. p/ Love Ixxxiv, Falsely now they footen lo\ct 
daunce. 2589 R. Harvey PI. Pcrc. 8 All the 
..footing the Morris about a May pole. *®33 R 

Exp. s Peter ii. 3 Herodias’ daughter, that., footed awaj 

head of John Baptist. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst- 
388 Teach their scholars how to foot the dance. * •' 

Hall Ireland 1 1 . 338 note. Fooling a hompip« to the m 
of a pair of bagpipes. • ,1 • . irt 

2. hitr. To move the feet as in walking 5 
step, pace, walk, go on foot. Also, to step 
walk on, truer, np 03 i (with Htdirect pass.), 

^‘are. 

2570 Levins Manip. 278 To Foate, gressus Pener/ * 5 ^ 
Spenser A". (?, i.xi.SThe dreadful Beast drew mgh..tta" 
flying and halfe footing in his haste. 2598 SlMKS. ^ // 

JV. 11. I. 126 Theeues doe foot by night. 2600 -f 

Countrie Farmc it. xxxi. 230 Saffron, .grovveth they 
it be a little footed vpon. 1634 Ford P. 

Since first you footed on our territories. 2037. ^ ‘ 

Lycidas 203 Next Camus, reverend sire, whose 

2643 Anne Bradstreet Poenn <167^) 10 And Hemus. . 
steep sides none foot upon, 2646 J. Hall 1 ^ 

All paths are footed over, but that one Which s 
gone. 18x4 Miss Ferrier Inker. Ixix, He *ooiea . 
fast ashisTnort legs, .permitted. 2865 G. i.jnptbc 

Fleming xliv, They footed together, speechless . 
woman's quickest gliding sieji, • • 

b. esp. in phr. to foot it. _ , 

2576 Fleming Epist. Ded. /'n»- 

to foote it forward. 42x625 Fletcher & * 7 *^ 

1. 1, I am tyr’d, Sir, and nere shall foot it ^ 

Addison Guardian No. 166 ? 6 My operator,. us 
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Jt from the other end of the town every morning. ■ 1803 
EarlDunmore Pamirs I. t8i Riding for us was out of the 
question, so we all had to, foot it. 

3. trans. To set foot on ; to tread -with the feet ; 
to tvalk or dance on, pass over or traverse on foot. 

*557 North tr. Gueiiara's Dtall Pr. 248 b, Lucil .. vsed to 
fote the streates of Rome. *603 Knolles Hist. Turks 23 
The top of the wall : which was first footed by the Duke 
Godfrey. 1667 Bp. S. Parker Free ff Impart, Censure 102 
The famous Traveller of Odcomb. .footed most parts of the 
known world, a 17x7 Parnell Fairy T. xxiii. The fairies 
bragly foot the floor. i8i* J. Henry CaiuP ugst. Quebec 
26 The ground we footed within the last three days i.s 
a very rugged isthmus. 1892 Stevenson in Illustr. Loud, 
Neivs 2 July 9/3 It was good to foot the grass. • 

. 4. To set or plant (a person) on his feet in a 
place ; to settle, establish. Chiefly reji. and in 
pass. — Ko have or obtain a foothold in. 

1590 Shaks. Hen. 11. iv. 143 For he is footed' in this 
Lancf already. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iii. (1821) 247 
When ihey are fooled in hlounster, the most part of the 
Countrey will Joyne with them. 1658 R, Newcourt Map oj 
London (heading), Hingest the Saxon ,. footing himselfe 
here. 1888 Daily Neivs 27 Apr. 6/3 They will go through 
{he Thanet sands with cylinders again until they foot them- 
selves well into the chalk. 

b. inir. To foot zvell : (of a horse) ? to get a 
good ‘footing*. 

1826 Sporting Mag. XVII. 385 If he have a hand on hi-s 
horse, and will allow him to ‘foot well’ (as we call it) before 
he springs. 

6 . trans. To strike or thrust with the foot ; to 
kick ; fig. to spurn. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. iii. ng You that did . . foqte me 
as you spume a stranger curre Ouer your threshold, a x6xd 
Beaum. & Fl. IVit at sei/. Weapons v. i, When you shall 
foot her from yoUjTiot she you. 1637 Nabbes Microcosm. 
IV, Eijb, Blood. Carry your toes wider. Tast. Take 
heed that I foote not you. 1808 Jamieson, Foot^ to kick, 
to strike with the foot; a term used with respect to 
horses. 

'f'b. To tread, press, or crush with the feet. 

^ CX682 J. Collins Making Salt 16 It was footed or pressed 
into a Ca.sk. 

c. To push or shove with the foot or feet. 
Chiefly Naut. (see quots.). 

*757 'V. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 41 They sometimes pro- 
duce the Standard Weight without Footing or Handing the 
Scale. X760 Falconer Diet. Marine (*776), Jetter dehors 
lefond du Itunicr, to foot the topsail out 01 the top. c x86o 
H. StUhRX Seaman’s Cnteek. masthead men parrel 

the yard and foot it amidships. 

CL. intr, or absoi. To use the feet in kicking; to 
do ‘foot-work*, colloq. {FootbalD. 

x852 Bristed upper Ten Thousand ix. 223 Both teams 
were footing their very best, 

6 . trans. Of a biid of prey {esp. a hawk) : To 
seize or clutch with ihc talons. kX^ofig. 

1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 130 Throwe hir out the leure 
and let hlr foote a henne . . and kill it. x6oa Surflet 
Countrie Farme 1. xvii. ixi A certalne ktnde of swanne . , 
{with] his right foote.. catcheth and footeth his pray. x6xx 
Shaks. Cyml. v. iv, xi6 The holy eagle Stoop’d, as to foot 
us. 1642 Milton Apd. Smect. (1851) 276 Now- trust me 
not, Readers, if I be not already weary of pluming and 
footing this Seagull, so open he lies to strokes. 1891 
Hartisc Bill. Accipitr. pXos&.t Foot^ to clutch. 

absol. 1879 RADCLiFFEin Encycl. Brit. IX. 7/1 A hawk is 
said to ‘foot 'well or to be a ‘good footer’ when she Is 
successful in killing. 

7 . To follow the tracks of ; to trace. Also absol. 
1772 T. Simpson Vermin.Killer 8 The rats will riin it like 

a GOg fooling a hare. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 292 The 
quails squatted till the dogs footed up to their very tails. 
x 885 .S*. W. Line. Gloss.. s.v., ‘There was snow on the 
ground, and they footed him to the pond’. 

8 . To make, add, or attach a foot to. 

*465 [see F orefoot z'.]. X570 Levins 178T0 Foote 

a %xoo\^^edem adiiere. 2596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 11. iv. 130, 
1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. li. Eiij, The stone-stooles must 
bee footed as they may. 1663 Cowley Cutter Colman St. 
IV. vi, She shall foot Stockings in a Stall for me. X77X 
S.mollett Humph, Cl. I. Let. ii, 7 'he stockings which his 
wife footed for me. 1852 Hawthorne BUthedalc Rom. v. 
(1883) 356 Absolutely footjng a stocking out of the texture 
of a dream. 

9. t a. To end (a letter) with a postscript. Obs. 

1648 Evelyn Let, to Sir R. Browne 5 June, Postscript, I 

would foot this letter with what I have since learned, 

b. To add up and set the sum at the foot of (an 
account, bill, etc.) ; to reckon or sum up. Now 
usually with tip. Chiefly dial, and colloq. 

1490 Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) *76/2 The tyme that his compt 
wes fuiit. 1828 Webster s.v., To foot an account. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxv, The wall-paper was 
garnished with chalk memorandums, and long sums footed up. 
1873 J. Richards Wood-working Factories 80 The break* 
ages from accident, if footed up at the end of each year, 
would in most cases equal, .the clear earnings. 

Jig, 1883 Harper's Mag. 893/2 [He] was doing a little 
sum in social arithmetic. He ^vas footing me up, as it 
were. 

c. colldq. To pay or settle (a bill). 

1848 Durivace Stray Subj. 183 If our plan succeeded, 
the landlord was to foot the bill, and ‘stand treat*. 1891 
Leeds Mercury 18 July 6/7 The annual bill we foot is, after 
all, small compared with that of France. 

d. intr. Of an account, number of items, etc. : 
To mount or total up to (a certain sum). Const, 
with or without to. 

1867 Times 19 Sept, lo The united debts of the colony 
foot up something like ;(;25o,ooo. 1893 Peel Spen Valley 
224 His total losses footed up 10^5000. 


■HO. trans. ?To fewter (a spear). Sc, Ohs, 

Diurnal Ocenrrentsix^y^ Scottis .. futtit 

thair speris, and slew. .to the nomber of thre scoir. 

11. To admit (a new hand) on payment of a 

Footing. 

1825 Examiner The workmen, .had been partaking 
of some liquorl .on account of footing a new comer. 
f 12 . ? To sing the * foot * or burden to (a song). 
<* *553 Udall Royster D, 1. iv. (Arb.) 30 , 1 will by myne 
owne selfe foote the song perchaunce. 

t Foo'tback. Obs. A humorous formation 
after horseback. Chiefly in phr. on (or (i)footback^ 
(travelling) on foot. 

1589 Nashe Pref. to GreettPs Menaplion 17 Beggers [have 
forgot] that euer they caried their fardles on footback. 
a 1623 Fletcher Woman's Prize i. iti, Like St. George at 
Kingston, Running a footback from the furious dragon. 
1630 J. 'I'aylor tWater P.) Odcomb' s Compi. j^ Should foot- 
back trotting Trauellers intend To match his trauels. 

. Football, foot-ball (fu*tb§l). [f. Foot sb, 

-1-Balij sb.^'] 

1. An inflated ball used in the game (see 2 ). It 
is now either spherical or (in the Rugby game) 
elliptical, find consists of an inflated bag or bladder 
enclosed in a leather case. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. E vj a, It is calde in latyn pita 
pedalis a fotebal. 1508 Barclay Egloges v. The sturdie 
plowmen . . driulng the foote ball. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. 

IV. (1653) 282 Like a Football in the midst of a crowd of Boys. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. vii. (1737) 26 The Bladder, 
wherewith they make Footballs. X795-181A Wordsw. 
E.vcursion vn. 743 If touched by him, The inglorious foot- 
ball mounted to the pitch Of the I.ark’s flight. * 

2, An open-air game played with this ball by two 
sides, each of which endeavours to kick or convey 
the ball to the goal at the opposite end of the field. 

There are various styles of playing the game, but the two 
most widely recognized are the Association and the Rugby 
Union games. 

1424 Sc. Act Jas. /, c. 18 The king forbiddes na man 
play at fut hall vnder he payne of xS3X Elyot 

Gov, I. xxvii, Foote balle, wherin is nothmge but beastly 
furie and exstreme violence. 1663 Flagellum or O. Crovh 
well (ed. 2) 8 Players at Foot-ball, Cudgels, or any other 
boysterous sport or game. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina ^09 
The foot-ball is likewise a favorite, manly diversion with 
them [the Indians). x 83 o Times 12 Nov. 4/4 Not 15 years 
back, few men played football after they left school. 

3. ^^. {esp. a person or thing that is kicked or 
tossed about like a football). 

*53* More Con/ul, Tittdale\hcs. 4x6/1 For so he maye 
translate the worlde in to a footeball yf he ioyne therewith 
certayn circumstaunces, and saye this rounde rollyng foote- 
ball that men walke vpon (etc.). x6oo Distr. Emperor 
It, i, in Bullen O. PI. III. 186, I am the verye foote-ball of 
the starres. X7ti Lei. to Sacheverel 14 England must 
always have a National Football, and j'ou, at present, are 
That x8w Froude Ctesarxv. 231 The . . institutions of the 
mistress ofthe w<N-ld had become the football of ruffians. 

4, attrib. and Comb.) as football-club, -day, 
-match, -play, -player, -playing, f -sport, f -swain, 
-union, -war. 

1815 in Hone Every-Day Bk. I. 245 The coachman ex- 
claimed, .* It’s *Foot-ball day’. 1887 ^we.KKSiKn Athletics 
ff Football 247 Shro^ e Tuesday . . was . . the great ‘ football 
day’ in England for centuries. 17x1 Budgell j/rcL No. 161 
? 3, I was diverted from a farther Observation of these 
combatants, by a * Foot-ball Match. 1589 Cogan Haven 
Health i. (1612) 2 Some are vehement, as dauncing, le.aping, 
“foote ball play, 1803 Scott Last Minstr. v. vi, Some, with 
many a merry shout. .Pursued the foot-ball play. 1605 
ShakS. Lear 1. iv. 95 Ste. He not be strucken, my Lord. 
Kent. Nor tript neither, you base “Foot-balJ piaier. XS83 
Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 137 Some spend the Sabaoih 
day . . in , . “foot-ball playing, and such other deuilish 
pastimes. 1589 Greene Menaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 137 
At “foote ball sport, thou shalt my champion be. 1653 
WALTOS.<4«^/t’x'i.35Where, for some stur<^“foot-ball Swain, 
Tone strokes a SHIibub or twaine. 17x4 Gav Trivia 11. 226 
Lo ! from far, I spy the Furies of the “Fooi-baU War. 

Footkall (fu’tb^l), V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
kick like a football ; to kick xibout with the feet ; 
also fig. Hence Foo*tballing ppl. a. 

XS90 Nashe Lenten Stufie Wks. (Grosart) V. 268 They 
footebald their heades togither, 1627-47 Fcltham Resolves 
II. Ixxxiii. 427 To see how well meaning simplicity is foot- 
ball’d, i860 All Year Round No. 42. 363, I knew he 
longed.. to football my unshorn head up and down the 
knubbly street. 1885 G. Mpkcdith Diana I, v. 129 She 
became the Sirs. Warwick of our footballing world. 

Footballer (fu-tb^Iw). [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
-EK.i] One who plays football. 

xB8o Melbounte Bulletin 29 Oct. 5/t The Champion 
Footballers race for a quarter mile. 

Foo'fballist. [f- as prec. + -1ST.] = prec. 

1882 Soeielv 28 Oit. 18/1 When a Rugby Union footbalU.st 
is running with a football, .the practice is to collar, .him. 

Footboard (fuTb5»jd), [f. Foot sb. 4- Boakd.] 

1. A’ board to support the foot or feet; a board 
to stand on ; e.g. a small platform at the back of 
a carriage on which the footman stands ; a board 
upon which to step when entering or alighting 
from a carriage ; the foot-rest of a dri\dng-boN ; in 

V. S. the foot-plate (see Foot sb. 35 ) ^ loco- 

motive engine. 

X766 Smollett Trav. ll.xx\'. s [They] maybe carried in 
a common chair, provided with a foot-board, on men’s 
shoulders. Ibid. ll.xxviL 54 The ladies sit within, and the 
cicisbei stand on the foot-boards, on each side of the coach. 
18x5 Sporting Mag. XLV. 1S4 A fool-board behind for the ; 


accommodation of a servant. 1825 J, Neal yonathan II. 

58 His feet rested on a foot-board, which, .was attached 
. .to the rough axle-tree. 1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. I, 902/r 
FooUboard, the platform on which the driver and .stoker of 
a locomotive stand. A foot-plate. 1883 Miss Br.\ddon 
Wyllard’s Weird I, ii. 49 She was .standing on the foot- 
board. .with her face to the IraiIway-]coach. 

• b. A treadle. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1B88 Lockivcod's Diet. 
Mech. Eugiu., 1 readle or Foot Board, a strip of wood 
actuated by the foot and connected to the crank of a lathe, 
grindstoi}e..or other small machine. 

2 . An Upright board set across the foot of a bed- 
stead. . 

1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I, 232 Groping, with my hand, 
I felt the footboard at my head ! 

Foo’tboy. 

•(•a. A boy-attendant {phs. b. A boy (in 
livery) employed in the place of or to assist a foot- 
man ; a page-boy. 

XS90 Greene Mourn. Garm. Wks. (Grosart)’ IX. 139 On 
he paceth with his men and his foot-boyes towardcs 
AssjTi'a. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 111. ii. 69 Like Peasant 
foot.Boyes doe they kcepe the Walls. 1644 Prynne & 
Walker Fiennes' Trial 5 On Friday night late I received 
a Note from your Foot-boy. xyix Steele Sped. No. 96? i 
From my being first a Footboy at fourteen, to my present 
Station of a Nobleman’.s Porter. 1837 Hawthorne Twice- 
Told T. (18511 J. i.v. 163 I’he smart maid-servant, ard the 
dirty little footboy. 

Pob't-Tjreadtt, t-brede. [See Bbeabtii 
and Bhede sb.-'] The breadth of a foot (as a 
measure). 

*375 Barbour Bruce xr, 365 He gert men mony pottis ma 
Of a fut breid round. ^13^ Chaucer H. Fame.\\\. 952 
That wel vnneth in that place Hadde I a fote brede of 
space. X535 CovERDAi.r.i?e’«/. ii. 5, I wyl not geue you one 
fote breath of their londe. [Also in x6xi.] 1768 Ross 
Helenore m. 371 Charge them rt> halt, nor move on foot 
bred more. 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks \\\. 125 Luxuriant 
herbage cumbered every foot breadth of the dank. .soil. 

Foo*t-clotli. 

i*l. A large richly-ornamented cloth laid over 
the back of a horse and hanging down to the 
ground on each side. It was considered as a mark 
of dignity and state. ’ Obs. 

1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. IV (1830) 154 An herneys in 
russet velvet cloth of gold for an hakeney, and a footeclothe 
maade of russet velvet lyned with blac bokerarn, 1589 Mar 
Marline 6 Plucke but the foote cloth-from his backe, The 
Asse will soone be seenc, x 6 tz W. Parkes Curiaine-Dr. 
(1876) 24 Sometimes he that robbes^both Church and 
Common-wealth is scene to ride on his foot-cloth. 1702 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3842/1 The Town-Clerk with a Gold Chain, 
and his Footman and Footcloth. 1805 Scott Last Minsiv. 
V. xvii, Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, Whose footcloth 
swept the ground. 

FS' *594 Nashe Vn/ort. Trav. Wks. (Grosari)^ V. 70 The 
scolasticall squitter bookes clout you vp cannopies & foot- 
clothes of verses. 

2. A cloth to set the feet upon, a enrpet. 

1639 Fuller Holy War iv. i. (1640) 165 Milain, and many 
other cities in Italy, .danced at this musick, made a foot- 
cloth of their M.ister’s livery. 1726^ Swift Gulliver j. ii. 
38 A fool-cloth for your majesty’s chief room of state. 1824 
Macaulay Ivry vi, Then on the ground.. Fling the red 
shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Navarre. 1847 
Tennyson Prlnc. iv. 267 On the., footcloth, lay The. .child. 

■j* 3. attrib. and Comb, (sense i), as foot-cloth horse, 
mule, nag, -page, -servant, -strider. 

1571 Sadler, Smith- & Wilson Let. 7 Sept, in Murdin 
Coll. State Pap. (1759) 149 So havyng prepared a Foteclolh 
Nag for him.. he was.. quietly brought into the tower. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, iv. i. 54 Hast thou not.. Bare- 
headed plodded by_my foot-cloth Mule. 1394 — Rich. Ill, 
HI. iv. &6 Three limes lo day my Foot-Cloth-Hor.se did 
stumble. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. vii. 26 The Jfule, 
and glorious Foot-cloath-pages, and Harbingers, are all too 
little for these Patriarchs, a 1638 Ford, etc. Witch Ed- 
monton v. i. I’ll. .Serve some Briarean footcloth-strider. 

j^OOted (fu'ted), ppl. a. [f. Foot sb. and v.-¥ 
-ED.] Furnished with or having feet {rarely a foot). 

1. a. Of a man or animal : Furnished with feet ; 
having feet like (a dog, goose, etc.). 

a 1529 Skelton Elynour Rummiug Foted lyke a plane. 
x6o8 NKiXva Nest N inn. Aiva, Footed broad and long, In 
Motly coles, goes J.’icke Oates. i 65 x J. Childrev Brit. 
Baconica x8 'Phe Seal-fish is.. footed like a Moldwarp. 
x’jz'j Philip Quarll 18 An animal., faced and footed 
like a goat 1854 H, H. Wilson Rig-veda II. oi The 
footless dawn is the precursor of footed beings. 18^ KuskiN 
klod. Paint. V. ix. iik § s- 220 Thighed and shouldered like 
the billows; — footed like their stealing foam. 

b. in parasynthetic derivatives, q.v. under their 
first element (as brazen-, cat-, claw-footed, etc.), 
or as main words (e. g. Babe-, Foubfooted)- 
C. fig. Footed as or with the wind’, having feet 
as swift as the wind. ... 

x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. xii!. =i6 Each rollo"” “ 
horse were footed with the wind. s^S ^ . 

Atalanta 46 Fair as the snow and footed as the v - ^ 

2 . Of a shoe, stocking, piece of furniture, e fo 
Having, or pro\'ided with, a foot or fee , • - » 
mended with a (new) foot. 


: pleyne Pcc= foetid nnd were c.-tmrd in 

rug^bnasc X' i- *5 'V/HC-imden) 

chnires footed with Stt..f‘«''<' 

I giuo and n. WkI:>S;s I- 3<3 A fello-t 
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that wore worsted stockings footed. 1844 Alb. Smith Adz'. 
Mr. Ledbury I. xiv. 181 Various new»footed boots and 
shoes ..ranged in pairs. 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. II. x.’pg 
A large pair of footed trowsers. 

f 3. Having a length of (a specified number oO ' 
feet ; in parasynthetic comb., as iwelve-fooied. 
Obs. 

Sheldon Miracles Antichr. 303 The twelue-footed 
man, as he is measured by Petrus de Natalibus ! 

^ 4. Composed in metrical feet. Obs. 

*567 Maplet Gr. Forest 103 In footed verse. CJS9S 
Southwell St. Peters Compl. Bed., This measured and 
footed stile. i6ot Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 123 The 
. .swanne In footed verse sings out his deep annoy. 

5 . At'chety. Of an arrow : (See quot.). 

1856 H. A. Ford Archery v. 29 Arrows are either seifs or 
footed ; the former are made of a single piece of wood > the 
latter . . have a different and harder wood dovetailed on to 
them at the pile end. 

Footer (firtai), sb.^ ' [f. Foot sh. orz^. + -er^] 

1. One who goes on foot, a pedestrian, rare. 

1608 Topsell Serfienis (1658) 780 Being none of the best 

footers she could hardly keep way with the Spider. xSgo 
Baring-Gould Old Co. Life 327 The tor is covered with 
horses, traps, carriages, foolers. 

b. One who walks in a place, a frequenter. 

1890 Univ. Rev, 15 July 317 This shy footer of solitudes. 

2. Falconry. Of the hawk : (see Foot v. 6 ). 

1879 [see Foot v . 6]. 1879 Radcliffe in Encycl. Brit, IX, 

10/3 They.. are most deadly ‘footers', x88i Maevt. Mng. 
K0V.40A better ‘footer ’-'more clever at seizing the quarry 
in his talons. 

3. Football, a. A kick at a football. ? Obs. 
b. slang. The game itself. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves^ etc. (ed. 2) 8p Footer^ 
a stroke at a foot-ball. Mod. coltog. Are you playing footer 
toKiay? 

4. Boluls. (See qiiot. i8j?6.) 

\^^'^Felthauis Guide to Archeryt etc. 57 If a gentleman 
play a bowl without his foot being upon the footer, 1876 
Wilkinson in Encycl. Brit. IV, 180/2 The ‘ fooler* is the 
small piece of material— cocoa-nut matting is the best — 
whereon each player stands in delivering the ball. 

5. With a numeral prefixed : A person or thing 
whose height or length is of that number of feet ; 
as six-footer., (-veniy-onefooter, etc. 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons tf- W. xxxili, I. .inquired of 
a second six-footer. 1892 Daily News 01 July 3/6 The 
club also sailed a match for 2x-footers on Tuesday. 
Footer (f?7't9i), sb'^^. dial, or slang. [?var. of 
Foutre.] (See quots.). ? Hence Foo'ter v., to 
trifle, ‘potter about’. Foo'tering///. a. 

*7S3.A Murphy Graf s-lnn ^rnl. No. 36 True 
A Thief, a low Fellow, a Footer. 1825 Jennings Sovtersei 
Gloss.^ Footer, .a scurvy fellow ; a term of contempt, 1847 
Halliwell, Footer^ to idle. 1^3 Stevenson P’ailima 
Lett. (xSgsl xxx. 273 Fussy footering German barons. 

Foo'tfall, foo‘t-fall. 

The fall of the foot on the ground in walking ; 
a footstep, tread. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. n. li. 12 Like Hedg-hogs, which., 
mount Their pricks at my foot-fall. 1826 Scott yrul. i8 
I\fay, For weeks you^ could have heard a foot-fall. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xxvi, He did not hear her approach, her 
footfall was so light. * 

Foot-fell. Forms: 5 fut(e)fell, 6 futfaill, 
-vale, fytwale, 7 , 9 fitfeal. [app. f. Foot sb. + 
Fell.'] The fell or skin of a lamb that has died 
soon after it was dropped (Jam.). h\so foot/ellskm. 

1452 Jas. II Lei. in Chart. Aheyd. (1890) 25 Skorlings, 
skaldings, futefell [etc.]. 1495 in Halyburton's Ledger 

(1S67) 90 Item out of the samyn sek 125 futfell. 1335 Aberd. 

Gam.) Ane dossund of futfaill sufficient stuf. 
‘^^^^and of futfaill skynnls. 1592 Sc. A cts fas. VJ, 

§ 80 Skynnis. .callit in the vulgar toung Scorlingis, scaldingls, 
futefauhs. 1670 Rates (Jam.), Fitfeals and scadlings. 

+ Foo't-folk. Obs. [ME., f. Foot sb, + Folk. 
Cf. MHG. vnozpolc^ Ger. fuszvolk, D«. voetvolk, 
etc.] Foot-soldicrs, infantry. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 398 Fot vole wythoute nombre. 
*3’- Cccr de L. 4529 The foote folk and sympyl knaves, 
In hande they hente ful good staves. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin. II. XV, Old George Frundsberg of Mindelheim, 
a colonel of foot-folk in the Imperial service. 

Footfiil (fu’tful). [f. Foot sb. + -ful.] As 
much as can be held with the foot. (Cf. handful.') 

FraseV s Mag. XLII. 35 When the bird had grasped 
a foolful It threw the sand behind it. 

roo-t-gnards.foo-tguards. (Formerlyalso 
in sing^ A body of picked foot-soldiers for 
special service as a guard. Now the proper name 
of three . infantry regiments, the Coldstream, 
Grenadier, and Scots Fusilier Guards. 

1673 tr. Machiayelirs PrinceCRxXd^g. 2883)289 Hi.s German 

of 3 °° tr. Gaya's 

Attof\\ar\. 75 When the Princes of blood .. and the 
Generals of nn Armj; pass through any Town, the Gover- 
/S f “ Footrgut'td. 1703 Steele Tend. 

"• joiner of the Foot-guards has made 

his Fortune by it 1855 Macauuy HUt. E.tg, IV. 588 
A strong body of infantry, the English footgnards leadLg 
the u.'ij, stormed, .the outworks. ^ 

Foothold (fu-tihonld). [See Hold 
1. A hold Or support for the feet; a surface 
(secure or olhenvise) for standing or w.alking on ■ 
firm or st.able position of the feet. ’ 

161S R Markiiaji Jli. Hon.y. ii. 166 The onely readie 
and perfit scale (where is neither slipperie foot-holde, nor 
tottering ascent). 1692 R. L’Estrance Fables vi, He has 


nothing above him to Aspire to, nor any Foot-Hold left him 
to come doivn by. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 
222 The horses had no foothold, but kept plunging forward. 
2871 L. Stephen Playp-. Ettr. iv. (1894) 102 It was im- 
possible to cut steps in U [ice] deep enough to afford secure 
foothold, 
b. transf 

x6q2 R. L'Estrange Fables cccxxxiii. 291 All fell to Work 
at the Roots of the Tree, and left it so little Foot -hold/ that 
the first Blast of "Wind laid it Flat upon the Ground. x8^ 
Conieuip. Rezi. hlar. 418 .The hyssop finds firm foot-hold in 
the wall. 1890 Home fp Ch, St. Gregory the Great^ 10 The 
insertion of new foundations under the* pillars, which were 
supported while workmen removed their footholds. 

Q.fig. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. 1. v. 15 Those parts of the 
World where their Philosophy had taken foot-hold. 1855 
H. Reed Lect. Eng. Lit. iv. {1878)^ 150 The Saracen was 
driven slowly from ms last foothold in the west of Europe. 
2864 Theolog. Rev. Mar. 19 As one foothold of belief after 
another is taken away. 

2. ’i U.S. ‘A kind of light india-rubber overshoe, 
leaving the heel unprotected ; a sandal. Sometimes 
called a lip {Cent. Dictb) 

Foot-hook : see Futtook. 

Foo:t-llo*t, ctdv. ? Obs. [f. FOOT sb. + Hot a. 
or adv. ; the sb. seems to be locative as in footsore j 
cf. the differently-formed synonym hotfoot^ a. In 
hot haste, without pause or slackening of speed, 
b. In the phrase to follow fooi-hot, the adv. was 
sometimes taken to mean * closely*; hence it was 
used in other collocations to express mere proximity 
of situation. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 843 Als quik he dede his schon of 
drawe, And kar^ his vaumpes, fot-hot. cx^gs Sc. Leg, 
Saints, Paulus 1164 Pau!e..Is cumine till hyme nowfut- 
hat. c 1420 Patlad. on Hush. 11. 228 So that thair apples 
riped with foothoote The semynaire be sette in. c 1460 
Tozoneley Myst. (Surtees) 150 Lett us ryn fote hole. 1470'- 
8s Malory Art/iurix.xxviii, They chalengyd sire launcelot 
foote hole. 15x3 Douglas yEneis i. Prol. 287, I knaw 
quhat payne is to follow him fate haite. Ibid. xi. xvi. 37 
‘Vnder the montane law thar stude fuie hoit A byng of 
erth. 1576 Turberv. Vencrie 138 Those cruell curres.. 
Which vowe foot hole to followe me. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676)415 Following himfoqt-hot, as we commonly 
say, before the barbarous People could take breath. 

Footing (firtiq), jA [f, Footz/. -f-iNGi.] 

1. The act of walking, pacing, or stepping; a 
step or tread. Now rare, f To set footing \ to 
set foot {in, on a place), to enter. (Alsoy^*.) 

1583 Stanyhurst Asneis iii. (Arb.) 89 He slutted, apaled 
And fixi his footing. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hett. Vf iii. li. 87 
Seeke not a Scorpions Nest Nor set a fooling on this 
vnkinde Shore. x6o6 — Cr. n. ii. 155 Can it be, That 
so degenerate a straine as this, Should once set footing in 
your generous bosomes? 1604 E. G. Acosta's Hist, Dtdies 
HI. XV. 163 For that man hath not so long a sight, nor so 
nimble and swift footing as were needeful, c x6ix Chapman 
Iliad X. 294 This man makes footing towards thee, Out of 
the tents. *637 G. VASiSL^Genins 0/ Isle 431 Recall thy 
footings thence, Wander not in Darke wales. 1642 Remonst. 
cone. Ch. <5- Kingd. Irel. 7 They will, with the assistance of 
Spaine and France, set footing in England. 1820 Keats 
Isabella xxiii, Towards him they bent their fooling through 
the dews. 

t b. The action of setting foot upon land. 

1604 Shaks. 0th. 11. i. 76 The bold lago, Whose footing 
heere anticipates our thoughts, A Senights speed. 

e. M oving with measured tread, dancing ; + also, 
a dance. 

1561 Hody tr. Castlglionds Courtyer {1577) Yvb, To 
daunce well without ouer nimble footings or to busy 
trickes. 1596 Davies Orchestra xiv, My feet Did neuer 
yet the Art of footing knoiv. 1652 Peytos Catastr. Ho. 
Stuarts (1731) 14 Queen Anne, who had trod so many stately 
Footings in Masks at Court, 2760 Goldsm. Cit, JVorld lii. 
p 6 A squire from the country, .desirous of learning the new 
manner of fooling. 

2. A mark or impression left by the foot ; a foot- 
print, or footprints collectively; a trace, track, 
trail. Also fg. (cf. footstef). Now rare, 

1572 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary Q. Scots MJ, I will 
nat here precisely trace out all the fooiynges of the udekit 
doynges. 1576 Turderv. Venerle6i Let'him firste marke 
what manner of Slotte or footing it is. 1579 K. Ep. 
Ded. to SpenseVs Sheph. Cal. § 4 Poctes, whose foting this 
Author every where followeth, 1624 Sanderson 12 Serm. 
(*637) 420 God bath imprinted , . some steps and footings of 
his goodnesse in the Creatures. 2727 Bradley Fam. Diet., 
s. V. Hfgd, The Tracts or Footing of divers sorts of Beasts. 
1841 D Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 69 In Normandy we 
trace the first footings of our national power. *847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest v. See, here is her footing. 
t3. Recovery (of a woman after confinement) 
? Obs. exc. in footingdime (see ijr). Cf. on foot. 

SS66_ Painter Pal. Pleas. 1 . 46 a, He asked the wife how 
she did, and |>raied the Goddes to send her good footyng, 
and then inquired of her trauell, and painful panges, 

4. The action of placing the feet so as not to slip 
or stumble ; stable position of the feet, foothold. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v, liv. (2495) 170 The sole 
of the fote is fiesshly and pla^e fonvarde and bakwarde to 
haue fotynge. ^2500 Melusine Iv, 332 But footyng faylled 
nym, & [he] fell doun deed to the grounde. a 2529 Skelton 
Cc»/. Cloj/tf zoj^ Stande sure and take good fotyng. 1670 
Dryden Conq, Granada 1. iv. ii. Fear makes men look 
^ide, and then their footing miss. 2708 Prior Turtle ft* 
^Purrenu 366 Her footing chanc’d to fail And down she 
fell.^ 2810 Scott Lady of L. i. xiv, Unless he climb with 
luting nice, A far projecting precipice. 2869 C. Gibbon 
A. Cray iv, * Come awa, Dawnie, and mind your futting.’ 


b. The action or manner of placing the feet fot 
standing in a given position. 

2545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 147 The fyrste po>Tile is 
when a man shoulde shote, to take suche footyng and 
standyng as sbal be both cumlye to the eye and profytable 
to his vse. 2856 H, A. YoRn Archery ix. 62 The footing 
must be firm, yet at the same time easy and springy. 

6 . Support for the foot ; surface (favourable or 
the contrary) for walking or standing upon. 

2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, i. lii. 103 To o’rewalk a Current, 
roaring loud. On the vnstedfast footing of a Speare. 1627 
May Lucan 111, 602 The Roman ships slow keel’d would 
firmely stand, And lend sure footing like a fi»ht by land. 
2789 Mad. D’Abblay Diary 8 July, I am driighled with 
the soft air and soft footing upon the sands. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. iv. xxi, Where scarce was footing for the goat. 
2824 Heber frtil. (1828) II. 44 It was probable we should 
find safe footing. 

t b. A notch or ledge for the foot, a ' step ’. Obs. 

2725 De Foe Voy. rozind World (1840) 266 We, by foot- 
ings made in the rocks, descended, as we might say, down 
a pair of stairs. 

6 . Jig. Firm or secure position; established place; 
foothold, establishment. 

2586 Walsingham Let. 4 Mar. in Spotlistvood Hist. CL 
Scot. (1655) 361 In former times, when England had a foot- 
ing in France. 2642 Fuller Holy fy Pr(>f.St,Y,^F\.^^^ 
A lie cursorily told takes little footing .. in the tellers 
memory. 2720 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Ktunvl. 5 55 
Those notions have gained but a very' inconsiderable foot- 
ing in the world, 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbtemania 
120 This clerical baronet has vainly endeavoured to gain 
a footing upon the theatrical boards. 2869 Trollope H t knaa 
xxii, She had made good her footing in her aunt’s hous^ 
f 7, The foundation, ground, or basis on which 
anything rests or from which it springs. Oh. 

1582 J, Bell Haddon's Anszv. Osor. 407 All which do 
come altogether to utter mine, if Purgatory decay once: 
but if Purgatory hold fast, then are they all of good footing. 
026x7 Hieron IF’/rr. 1619II. 441 A thing for which we find no 
footing in the scripture. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Seh, 
46 This W’ay of speaking has so good footing, that [etc.]. 

8 . The conditions and arrangements, the under- 
stood state of things, on which an institution, etc. 
is established ; the position or status due or assigned 
to a person, etc. in estimation or treatment. On ik 
same, on one or a footing [yoUK ) : on an equality. 

2657 Cromwell $P* sx Apr., I think we are now to con- 
sider, not what we are in regard to our Footing and that cl 
the Government which called this Parliament, i 6 S 7 ^ 
Burton's Diary (1828) II. 440 It is not long since they got 
the title of Lords. Anciently, all were upon one foolme cl 
account, 2741 tr. D' Argots Chinese Lett. XX. 130 They 
resolved to put the Chinese on the same Footing as the 
Dutch, s'jb^yunius Lett, No. s (1804) 34 ru 

. .wa% never upon a more respectable footing withjregard to 
discipline. 2807-S Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. '\Vks. 1859 
II. 177/1 What the Catholics ask for is tobeputonafiwtin? 
with the Protestant Dissenters. 2818 Jas. Mill Inaxti 
II. V. iv, 424 Mahomed Ali was.. placed upon the footing ot 
an ally of the King of Great Britain. iWt Hughes Ion 
Brown at Ox/, i. (1889) 3 The eldest sons of baronets. .were 
scarcely admitted on any other fooling [than as gentjci^' 
commoners]. 2894 Times (weekly ed.) 9 Feb 515/3 the 
Khedive . , stands upon an altogether different footing trom 
the Sultan. , . 

b. The ‘ terms * on which a person standsin inter- 
course with another ; degree of intimacy or favonr; 
relative status (as an equal, superior, or inferior). 

2742 Fielding y. Andrezvs xi. iv, Horatio and 
were what they call on a good footing together, 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xx, I was admitted to his table uwn * 
footing of half friend, half underling. i796_ Jane Acst . 
Pride 6- PreJ. v. 18B You see on what a footing we are. 

9. Entrance on a new position, etc. (m w 
pay for ones footing) ; hence, a fee demanaed ot 
a person on doing something for the first time or 
on being admitted to any trade, society, etc. • 

2720 Brit. Apollo III. No. 22. 2/2 Young.. Sinners ..cw 
yet of Age to pay for their Footing in St. •: 

2777 [see Chummage 2]. 2833 Marryat 
* Hand out my footing 1 What does he mean ? 
that you must fork out a seven-shilling bit/ 

Small Ho. at Allington ii, Mr. Crosbie..had to pay ball a 
crown for his footing to the haymakers. 

10. The action of putting a foot. to anything-. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. HI. 65 WeaYrng, foo»" 5 . 

and graftingsilkstockings. .aremostly performed hy^o • 
2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needlework, Foo 

term employed in the knitting of stockings. ^ ,i 

11. concr. That with which something IS foote • 

a. Material used to ‘ foot * boots, stockings, e • 

2591 -Per’civall Sp. Diet., Cabegado, new 
bootes. 2707 J. Stevens Quevedo's Com. 

It waits to be converted into Fooling for Stockings, 
fb. »Footj(5. 10 . . , tj. 

2659 Tobriano, Fi'fsto, the shank, the supporter, t c 
or footing of any thing. 

C. Lace, (See quot. 1 S 82 .) , - 

1692 Land. Gaz. No. •sthIa One ..Pettiwat, , 

black Fringes, with Footings. 5697 Ibid, Iso. 3 ^ 

yards of Silver Lace and Footing. 3860 Mss. " .. a.. 


1869 Mrs. --r. (ly. 

Lacexvx. 215 Chfiteau-Renaud and 

employed in the manufacture of footings.^ /iktin* 

& Saward Diet. Needlezvork, Footing . . us«L • 
guish the edge of the Lace that is sewn to the .-^5 

scalloped and unattached edge. The FooUng a 

worked with the rest of the design, and at „ part, 
separate narrow lace, being then sewn on to inc nw » . 

d. A piece of hard wood dovetailed on to lu 
pile-end of an arrow. . , 

I8s5 H. A. Ford Arc/:ery v. .30 For ilie 

wood will do : and if this be solid for one inch 
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pile, it will be amply sufficient. *88? W, Butt Ford's 
A rcliery iii. 37 Great care should be taken . . that the foot- 
ing exactly fits the pile, so as to fill entirely the inside of it. 
e. Printings etc. (See quots.) 

3676 Moxon Print, Lett, 7 The Footing is the small 
Arches the Letter stands on, as the Arches upon the feet of 
Letter A is the Footing of that Letter. 1683 — Mech. 
Exerc. II. 126 The Footing, is the straight fine Stroak or 
Stroaks that lie in the Foot-Line of Letters. 

12. Arch, A projecting course or courses at the 
base or foundation of a ■wall or other erection to 
give it security. 

2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 255 All Walls ought to have a 
Basis, or Fooling, at least 4 Inches on a side broader than 
the thickness of the Wall. 1838 Simms Puh. IPhs, Gt. Brit. 
25 The footings of the abutments will be x8 inches below the 
level. i88x Young Ei>ery man his own mechanic § 23 He 
should get a bricklayer to show him.. how to put in the 
footings of his wall. 

13. A place hollowed out or otherwise prepared 
for receiving the foot of a timber or the like. 

2793 Smeaton Edysione L.% 88 In the center of the house 
a slight footing was cut for the mast, suitable to a square of 
18 inches. 

14. The action of adding up a column of figures, 
etc. ; the result thus obtained, sum total, 

t8sS H. Clarke Dict.^ reckoning. .sum total. 

1881 Chicago Times 4 ^une, The final footings of the debt 
of all cities . . of the United States . . were made last week. 
1884 HarpePsMag. July 296/2 We could easily add twenty 
per cent, to the gross footings of the entire list, 

15. The action of collecting turf; also, the heaps 
so formed. ^SV*. and Irish dial. 

x8o2 Findlater Agric. Peebles 209 The peats., are 
placed on end three or four together, and leaning against 
each other ; this is called footing the peats. 2825 J amieson, 
PitiingSy turfs set on edge. 2842 S. C. Hall (1842) 

II. 263 7iote, ‘ Footing which means collecting the tdrf into 
parcels of about six each. 2880 Antrim Down Gloss.^ 
PootinSy small heaps of cut peat. 

16. Whale-fishing, (See quot, 1858 .) 

1820 ScoRESBY Ace, Arct, Reg. IT. 402 The greasy animal 
matter called footje or footing. xSsSSiMMOKDsi^/c/. Tradoy 
Pooiingy the finer detached fragments of the fenks, or refuse 
whale blubber, not wholly deprived of oil. 

17. attrib. and Comb., as footing-place ; footing- 
ale (see quots.) ; footing beam, f. dormant, the 
tie-beam of a roof ; footing-time {dial.), the time 
trhen a woman rises from childbed. ^ 

2824 Craven Dialect 75 ^Footing-aUy liquor or money 
given by a person on entering a new employment. 2825 
Jamieson, Fitiin^alej an entertainment given by parents 
when they have a child that taks the fit or foot, i.e., begins 
to walk. 2842 Gynvz En(ycl. Atchit. Gloss., *Footing 
Beavty the name given, in some of the provinces, to the tie- 
beam of a roof. 2846 Buchanan Techn. Dict.y ^Footing 
Dormant in carpentry, a name for the tie-beam of a roof. 
261X Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. § 74 The possession of the 
Citie of Vannes ..the EngHsh-men still kept, that .. they 
might haue some holde and certaine '’^footing-place. 2674 
Ray S, ^ E. C. JPords 66 '^Footing time, Norf. is the same 
with upsetting time in Yorksh. when the Puerpera gets up, 
+ roo'tingly, adv. Ohs, rare *“ \ [f. footing 

ppl. adj. (f. Foot v.) +-ly^.] With (proper) use 
of the feet in dancing, trippingly. 

2566 Drant Horace's Sat. 1. ix. 24 Or who can daunce so 
footinglye, Obseruing tune and time? 

FoOble (f«'t’l), V. slang. [Of obscure origin: 
Cf. Footer jA-] inir. To talk or act foolishly, to 
trifle or ^ potter*. . Hence PootUng ppl. a. Also 
Poo’tle sh.f twaddle, *rot*. Poo'tle c., paltry, 
trifling, 

2892 F. Anstey Feces PoPnK Ser. ir. 211 Now, really, 
Settee, do try not to footle like this 1 2894 Du Maurier 
Trilby 1 . 163 His palette in one hand, and his twiddling 
little footle pig's-hair brush in the other. 1893 F. Anctey 
Lyre <5- Lancet x. 106 I ’m no good at poetry, .It does seem 
to me such— well, such footle. 

Pootless (iu-tles), [f. Foot jA + -LESS. Cf. 
Feetless,] Having no foot or feet* 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviir. cxv, (1495) 856 
Amonge wormes some ben fotelesse; as adders and ser- 
pentes. C1400 Destr. TVty' 6475 Mony foteles freike of his 
fell dinttes. 2592 Sylvester Dh Bartas i. v. 8g Some 
.[creatures] head -less are, Foot -less, and fin-less, 267$ 
Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 45 About him will his footless sea- 
calves lie. 2849 H. Miller Crrrt/.i.x. 157 The foot- 

less serpent, which ‘goeth upon its belly’. 2886 W. J. 
Tucker E. Europe 114 ‘ What do you think of us ? ' asked 
the footless officer. 

b. of things (e.g. a stocking). 

2622 CoTGR., Breusse, a dish, or footlesse cup. 2833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 259 Some footless stockings, tied 
up at the lower end to serve as socks. 

c, iransf, and fig. 

279S Coi.i£Xi\ziCi^Eolian Harp 2^ Melodies. .Footless and 
wild, like birds of Paradise. x8S5 Tennyson Maud xviii. 
viij, My love has . . stol'n away To dreamful wastes where 
footless fancies dwell. 

PootliglltS (fn-tlaits), sh. pi. A row of lights 
placed in Front of the stage of a theatre, on a level 
with the feet of the actors, and furnished with le- 
flectors so as to throw all their light upon the 
scene. Often transf. = the * stage ’ ; to smell of 
the footlights— id be redolent of the stage. 

^ 2836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (i8so> 74/2 The foot-lights have 
just made their appearance. 1880 Ouida Moths 11 . 322 My 
own art has a little too much smell of the footlights ; I have 
, .too many [hours] with the gaslit crowds before me. ’ 2883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 270 His experience of the foot- 
lights had not chilled, .his love of Nature. • ' 
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b. attrib. (in singl) . . - 

^ 2870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (2873) 324 The fbot* 
light style of phrase. G. Egertom Keynotes 2 The 

mental picture of footlight flare and fantastic dance. 

' Footling (fu*tlig), sb. [f. Foot sb. + -ling.] 
f 1. The footstalk or petiole of a flower. Obs. 

^ 1562 Turner Herbal n, 42 b, A long small pediculo, that 
is a footlyng or footstalcke. 

2. In a rowing boat : (see quot.). 

1857 P. Colquhoun Comp. OarsmarPs Guide y FootHngs, 
or shifting battens, .consist of long strips of board 24 inches 
broad and an inch apart, secured by cross pieces underneath 
them. • 

Footling (fu'tlig), adv. Obstetrics, [f. Foot 
sb, -f- -LING.] With the feet foremost. 

2734 Giffard Cases in Midwifery Ixxxix. 225 A delivery 
where the child came footling. 2802 Med. Iml. V. 312 The 
child was smaller than usual, and the presentation footling. 
Footlock : see Fetlock. 

+ Foo*tlong, ar/iy. Obs.rare^"^, [See - long.] 
= Footling 

*S 4 S Raynold Byrth Mankynde 74 a. Then must the 
mydwife heipe the byrth. .that cometn fotelonge (yf she can) 
to returne it vpon the head. 

Footman (fu*tm»n). [f. Foot sb. Man.] 

1. One who goes on foot, a pedestrian. Also 
with adj., a (good, swift, etc.) walker or nmner. 
Now somewhat rare exc. dial. 

1382 Wyclif Numb. xi. 22 Six hundryd thousandes of foot 
men ben of this puple. 2473 Presentm. luries in Surtees 
Misc. (1890) 27 The fotmans cawse be for William Chawe 
dore is defectyfle. 2563 Adp. Sandys in Strype Ref. I. 
XXXV, 396 His park, wherein is a path for footmen. 2623 
.Cockeram iIj a swift Foot-man, celeripedian. 2650 Fuller 
Pisgak 1. xiii. 42 Fear makes good Footmen, a 1744 W. 
Byrd in Tyler Amer. Lit. (1879) 277 Practice will soon 

make a man of tolerable vigor an able footman. 2769 De 
Foe's TourGt. Brit. I. 153 The Ferrj'-keeper will demand 
Sixpence of everj' Horseman, and Twopence of every Foot- 
man. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (2817) II. 28 A foot-man is 
nearly lost in this forest of annuals. 2882 Worcestersh. Gloss.y 
Footman^ a good walker ts termed ‘ a good footman *. 2890 
O. Belknap m Shields Big Game N. Amer. 298 A Buffalo 
a|ipeared. .at a point whiA we afterwards found taxed the 
climbing powers of a footman. 1890 Boldrewood Sguattefs 
Dream xxiii. 277 A ‘ footman ’ (as a person not in possession 
of a horse is termed in Australian provincial circles). 

+ b. One who competes in a foot-race. Obs, 

2634 Webster Virg.x.Xy I have heard of cunning 

footmen that have worn Shoes made of lead, some ten days 
'fore a race To give them nimble and more active feet. 2683 
Loud. Gas. No, 2062. 2/2 There will be a Plate Run for by 
Footmen at Wigan, 
f C, A foot-pad. Obs. 

26x3 J, Stephens Ess. ^ Charae.y IFarrener (1857) 202 If 
he doth not play the valiant Foot-man, and take tribute of 
passengers. 26^ Pepys DiaTyixSyo) VI. 84 Being wounded 
..last night, by footmen, in the highway. 

2. A foot-soldier. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 299 Wykoule archers & vot men, 
wyh tuo Jjousend hors y wrye. 13 .. Coerde L. ^105 Off 
a footman a bo\s'e he took. ^2430 Merlin 123 [Thei], .were 
well viij«^ knyhtes. .and fotemen grete plente. 2598 Barret 
Theor. JVarres in. i. 40 Those battels, .being verie aduan- 
lagious for footmen against footmen. 1630 tr. Ca^nden's 
Hist, Elis. I, 205 He put his footmen aboord the 
small vessels he had. 1798 Craig in Owen Wellesley's 
Desp, 601 A force of 20,000 horse, and as many footmen, 
1864 Kingsley Rom. Tent. iii. (1875) 72 The knights., 
left the fool-men to finish the work. 1896 Times 22 Apr. 
7/3 They were suddenly attacked by a body of 200 horsemen, 
supported by a large body of footmen. 

t3. An attendant or foot-servant. In early use, 
a ntnner in attendance upon a rider of rank ; and, 
later, a servant who ran before his master’s carriage, 
called more fully a mnningfoolman. Obs, 
c 2430 Bk. Curtasye 622 in Babees Bk. (1868) 320 Fote-men 
pat rennen by pe brj'dels of ladys shene. 2352 Huloet, 
Fotemen for princes, or noble persons, circumpedes, 2612 
W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 27 He needs must ride, 
That had my Foot-man lackying by bis side. 17x8 Prior 
Alma I. 58 Like Footmen running before Coaches, To tell 
the Inn what Lord approaches. 1792 Bee 13 July IV. 22 
Coaches.. were [c, 1760] generally accompanied by running 
footmen, .whose assistance was often wanted to support the 
coach on each side, to prevent it from being overturned. 
28x8 Scott .Br. Lamm, x-xu, Two running footmen, dressed 
in white, with black jockey-caps, and long staffs in their 
hands, headed the train. 2836 N. ^ Q. Ser. n. 1 . 80/r The 
sheriff and judges were preceded by two running footmen. 

4. A man-servant in livery employed chiefly to 
attend the carriage and wait at table. 

2706-7 Farquhar Bean.-d Strat. i. i, There’s neither Red- 
Coat in the Coach, nor Footman behind it, 275^ tr. KeyslePs 
Trav. (1760) IV. 469 Some gentlemen of the bed-chamber 
were not able even to keep a footman. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 
407 Means that would disgrace A. .footman out of place, 
2848 Dickens Dombey vii. The Princess’s Arms. .much 
resorted to by splendid footmen. 1^8 M, A. Brown 
Nadeschda 23 A gilded coach.. bursts forth; Like gaudy 
birds are the footmen perched. 

b. fig, (Cf. lackey.) 

■ 2834 Macaulay Pitt (1851) 45 The Whigs, who ought, he 
saicl, to be ashamed to talk about liberty, while they sub- 
mitted to be the footmen of the Duke of Newcastle. 

6. A stand to support a kettle, etc. before the fire. 
2767 specif. BrodieSf lFi7//Vrwfcr/’rt/r«^N^88o. 3 Arestor 
footman to put the tea-kettle on. 2844 Dickens Mart. 
Chus. XX, From pot and kettle, face of brass footman, and 
black-leaded stove. ^ , 

6. A motb of the family Liihosiidce, 

1810 G. Sajuouclle Entomol. Cotnpend. 249 Liihosia 
quadra (four-spotted footman). 2870 Eng, Meek, 21 Jan. 
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449/2 The scarce footman {Lithosia eantola) has not long 
b^n known as a British insect. 

7. appositivcly and Comb.., as '^footman archer\ 
footman-like adj. ; 'j* footman’s inn, gaol. 

2398 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann, xiii. ix. (1622) 292 In the 
wings Went the *footmen archers with the residue of the 
horaemen. 2604 Penniles Pari. Threed-hare Poets in Harl. 
^iisc. (2744) I. 279 Those that depend on Destiny, and not 
on God, may chance look through a narrow Lattice at •Foot- 
men’s Inn. 2623 S. Rowlands oI Harts, A theeu^ 
ing Knauc, That he at last in foot-mans Inne must host. 
1864 Realm 23 Mar. 4 The Globe, whose *footmanlike ser- 
vility to the Ministry is notorious. 

Hence roo*tmanliood, footmen collectively. 
Foo'tmanry, the occupation of a footman. 

2822 Galt Sir A.^ Wylie I. xxiii. 208 We were plagued by 
the sons of the patriarchal fixtures of Chastington-hall, com- 
ing here to learn the craft and mysterj’ of footmanry. 2862 

H. PiXcii.Carr of Carrl III. 136 The powdered footmanhood 
,of London. 

Footmansliip (fu’tm^njip). [f. prec. -k - ship.] 

1. The action of, or skill in, nmning or walking. 
To lay on or snake footmanshipx to run quickly. 
Now rare or Obs. 

*562 J. Shute Camhincs Turk. Wars 28 Everye man by 
fotemanshyppe soughte to save one and to get into the citie. 
256^ Golding Ovids Met. i, (1593) 17 Twaine of them do 
straine themselves and lay on footemanship. 2380 Blun- 
DEVIL Horseincinship Their sure footmanship .. 

their lofty pase. a 2603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rkem. 
N. T. (1618) 9 The Hart pursued of the dogges, maketh 
foote-manshipto the soile. 1672 Petty 328 The 
footman-ship for which the Irish 40 years ago were very 
famous, is now almost quite lost among them. 2769 De 
P'oe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 424 The People in this County 
[Stafford] have been more particularly famous than any 
other for good Footmanship. 2896 Boston (Mass.) Irnl. 30 
Jan. 10/6 The most important test is utterly ignored. This 
.. Footmanship, not erudition, is the thing. 
fig. 26x4 J. Cooke City Wit in Dodsley O. P. VH. 85 
rll try the nimble footmanship of your tongue. 

2. The occupation or office of a footman (sense 4 ). 

2833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 632 The fundamental principles 

of footmanship. 

i* Foorii-mautle* Obs. a. ? An over-garment 
worn by women when riding, to protect their dress, 
b. =a Foot-cloth i. 

c 23S6 Chaucer Prol. 472 A foot-mantel aboute hir hipes 
large. 1488 in Ld. Treas. Aec. Seoil. I. 147 Item for thre 
elne of veluus til a fut mantil, price of the elne iij 11, c 2620 
Sir j. Melvil Mem. (1735) 91 With them came a Servant 
of Lord Robert’s with a Horse and Foot-mantle of velvet. . 
for me to ride upon. 2685 Loud. Gas, No. 2031/1 Six 
Heralds in Coats with Foot-Mantles, bearheaded, two and 
two. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv, ‘Horse-graith and har- 
nessing, forby broldered robes and foot-mantles, that wad 
hae stude by their lane wi’ gold brocade.’ 

Foot-mark, footmark (fn tmaJk). 

I. A mark on the foot ; (in quot.) an ownership 
mark cut on the foot of a swan. 

2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 223 Our footemarke is to 
cutte or slit them on both the in-webbes. 

2. A mark made by the foot ; a foot^print, 

1826 SvD. Smith Counsel for Prisoners Wks. 2859 II. 
211/2 A foot-mark, a word, a sound. .all gave birth to the 
most ingenious inferences. 2833 Acadian Geol. lx, 

287 When examining the red sandstones. .1 found in one of 
the beds a few footmarks of an unknown animal. 
fig. 2838 R. A. Vaughan Ess. fy Rem. I. 31 Possessed of 
data wherewith to discover the genuine footmark, we may 
now track the course of our author. 

Hence Foot-mark v. irans. + a. To mark on 
the foot, *|*b. To impress with the mark of 
a foot. 

2641 Best Farfu. Bks. (Surtees) 223 The swanners getle 
up the younge swannes about Midsummer, and footemarke 
them for the owners. 1822 Clare P'ill. Minsir. I. 208 
Where .. First foot-mark’d the' ground by me. All is 
still. ^ 

+ FoO’t-mGal, adv. Obs. [O'E.fbtmxlunt : see 
-MEAL.] Step by step. (In quot. preceded by by.) 

CX050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 412 Gradatim, fiegre, o 35 e 
fotmjelum. 2379 Fenton Guicciard. xv. (1599) 728 The 
Spaniards not ceassing. .to win aduaniage by footmeale. 
FoO*t“llote (fu*t|nput). A note or comment 
inserted at the foot of the text. Hence Foo*t-note 
V,, to furnish with a foot-note or foot-notes; to 
comment on in a foot-note. Also Foot-noted ppl, 
a.. Foot-noting* vbl. sb. 

1842 Savage Diet. Printing 88 Bottom notes . . are also 
Foot Notes. 1864 Reader 21 May 645 A supple- 
mental littlepoem.. extensively footnoted. /bid. 'The result 
of all this . . footnoting and appendix-noting, is that the 
volume has a most chaotic and bewildering look. ^ 2873 E. 
White Li/e in Christ iv. xxiv. {i878» 360 To refer in a foot- 
note to the passages, .where these words occur. 2893 N. « 5 - 
Q, Ser. viii. III. 290 Junius foot-notes a passing attack on 
Chatham thus. 

Foot-oak: see Futtock. 

Foot-pace (fu’tpris). [See Pace j^.] 

1. A walking pace. Chiefly in advb. phr. afoot- 
pace, at (or *t* ill) a foot-pace at a walking 
2338 Eliot, PedePressim, a foote pa^. softly. 250* 

J. Heywood Prov.\ Epigr. (1867) ^I 2 ,^nv^^llFturfi 
feete, foote pace with vs to holde. j ^ 

W/.(x 658 r 3 .S Cause 

down a foot pace a quarter of foSJ-pace, I thinke 

w. JiacM Wits. (Grosarti 4^/. For your Ixi p . ^ 
you haue sore heeles, you walke riAgeis Being oblig’d 

Ihels. .i674.NjCo.r if a f^t- 

50 Thechiid was 
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riding only a foot pace. 2859 Dickens T. T^vo Cities j. ii. 

‘ Come on at a footpace, d’ye mind me ? ' 

2 . Something^ on which to tread or set the feet, 
f a. A carpet or mat. O^s. 

■ Nomenclator 249/2 Siorca..'^ mat: a footepase of 
sedges. 2653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xl. 160 A Chair 
of State ..and at the foot of it a Cushion of the same, all 
upon an exceeding large foot-pace of tapestry. 2706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

b. A raised portion of a floor ; a dais or plat- 
form ; e.g. the step or raised floor ou which an 
altar stands. 

2580 Kollyband Treat. Fr.^ Tong-, iifarche’^Ud, a foote- 
pace, a threshold, a groundsill. 1598 in Mem. Stepney 
Parish ft890-i) 34 Item, that there be made about the 
communion table a raile a foote pace and mattes 
thereon to kneele vpon. 2613 Bacon Ess., Judicature 
(Arb.) 456 The place of Justice is an hallowed place ; 
and therefore not onely the bench, but the footepace and 
precincts and purprise thereof ought to bee preserued with- 
out scandall and corruption. ^12676 Whitelocke Mem, 
(1682) 609 At the upper end upon a Foot pace and Carpel, 
stood the Protector wUhaChairofState behind him. <12697 
Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey 193 The Communion 

Table.. [is] placed on a fine black and white Footpace. 2845 
Ecciesiologist IV. 102 The footpace, or altar-platform.^ 2873 
Shipley^ Eccl. Terms, .Foof/nfe. .a raised flooring in 
a bay window. 

c. A hearth-stone. 

2652 GAULEiT/<t^<z2r>'<wr. t8_i The crickets chirping behind 
the chimney stock ; or creeping upon the foot-pace. 2703 
T. N. City^C.Purc 7 {astrr 22 oSom^Viiv^mcnts,{a.s\tiTo<it‘ 
paces before Chimneys). 2840 Parker Gloss. Archii., Foot- 
pace. This term is also sometimes used for the hearth- 
stone. 

d. A half landing on a staircase or flight of steps; 
also called half-pace, 

iyo3 Moxon Mech, Exerc, •t6o Foot-pace, is a part of a 
pair of Stairs . . where you make two or three paces before 
you ascend another step. 284a Gwilt Encycl. Archii. 
Gloss., Foot Pace or Half Pace. 

Footpad (fu'tpjed). Ohs. exc. J/ist. [See Pad.] 
A highwayman who robs on foot. 

1683 Dryden & Lee Dtehe of Guise Ded., Though they 
assault us like footpads in the dark, 2789 Wolcott (P. 
Fin^Siv) Subj. for Paint, 'W\is. 1812 II. 179 I’m no High- 
wayman. No, there you are right. A Footpad only. 2^0 
Dickens Bapt, Ruage ii, Roads in the nei^ihbourhood of 
the metropolis were infested by footpads or highwaymen. 

Hence Too’tpad v., to play the footpad ; Too-t- 
padding' -udl. sk and ppT, a. Also Foo'tpaddety, 
-padry (itottce-wd.), the occupation of a foot-pad. 

27« in W, C. Sydney Eng, iWt C. (1891) II. 282 Five 
condemned malefactors were executed at Tyburn, viz. 
Kiffe and Wilson for footpadding [etc.]. 2790 Burns Let. 
to Cunningham 13 Feb., A glass of whisky-toddy with a 
ruby-nosed yoke-fellow of a foot'padding exciseman. 2860 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. in.ciii. 7 From foot-padding 
upwards, it is always desirable to get at the principle. 2861 
Ibid. III. clxxviii. 215 Hichwaymanhood and foot-padry. 
2874 ^V. C. Smith Borland Hall 152 I ’d sooner footpad it, 
and steal and rob. 1889 Doyle Mieah Clarke xxiii. They 
did not, as a rule, descend to footpaddery or robbery. 

Foot-path, footpath (fu*tpa})), 

1. A path for foot-passengers only. 

2536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 2531) 141 Lyke as the fote 
path or waye ledeth to the cite. 2605 Shaks, Lear iv. i. 58 
Clou. Know’st thou the waytoDouer? Edg. Both style, 
and gate ; Horseway, and foot-path. 2786 Burns Brigs of 
Ayr 300 Your poor, narrow foot-path ofa street. 2842 Mrs, 
Carlyle Lett, T. 156 Afoot-path about half-a-yard wide .. 
cuts across the bit of green field. 

pg- IS 35 CovERDALE Ps. cxviii. [cxix.] 15, I wil .. haue 
re^pecte vnto thy fotepathes. 
f 2. ? A pedestal. Ohs. 

^ 1580 Eccl. (Surtees) 128 There remaneth 

m the quere certayne corbile stones which were some time 
fotie pathes for images. 

3. attrib. 

26x2 Shaks. Wint. T iv.iii. 232 Tog-on, Jog-on, the foot- 
path way, And merrily hent the Stlle-a. 2893 Daily Neivs 
15 Feb. 5/1 The National Footpath Preservation Society. - 
Hence Poo-tpath v. trans.y to make a footpath 
or footpaths across. 

Mrs. Browning Drama Poet. Wks. 1889 1. 

Sr Ihis shall. .Turn back your rivers, footpath all your 


Footprint (fu’tprint). The print or impression 
left by the foot; spec, in Gcol, a fossilized one. 

3553 Huloet, Fote prynle, or the printc of the fote, peda. 
26*3 CoCKERAM T, ^r^rXjthe feet-print of rauemng beasts. 
2850 Lvell otmPisit U. S. II. 304 Certain fossil foot -prints 
of a reptile said h^'’c been found in strata of the ancient 
coal-formation. 2865 I ylor Early Hist. Maiu 115 The 
typical case IS the jeered footprint of Ceylon. 2888 Burgon 

y* footprints in yesterday’s 

snow were all still there. ^ ^ 

''Y'"' '■ 38 Of which I do 

Lovri foot prints. 1839 

thc’'rndfcfrim{^'-^' - Foot.prints I,? 

Hence roo-t-priat v. tram., to mark with foot- 
pnnts. 

iSso Mbs. fiitotretSG Poctm I. sot Pavement fair. The 
antique wood-nymphs scarce would dare To footprint o’er 

f Foot-rid. Obs. [Of doubtful origin ; perh 
f. Foot sb. + rid f. Rid v. Cf. Foothill.] (See 
qnot.) ^ 

. DudUvY MetnlJum Mnriis (1854) 27 Where the Coles 
is deep and but little Earth upon the mcasuresof Coles, there 
the Colliers rid off the Earth, and dig the Coles under their 
feet: these Works are called Foot-rids. 2686 [see Foot- 
rjll]. 


Footrill (fu'tril). Coal-mining. Alsofootrail, 
futteril. [Of unknown etymology: cf. pxec.] 
(See quote.) 

2686 Plot Siaffordsh, iii. 129 The open works . . where . . 
the Workmen rid off the earth, and dig the coal under their 
feet . . there being no need for these, of windless, roap, or 
carf, whence these sort of Coale-works are commonly call’d 
Foot-ridds or Foolrills. 2683 Greslev Gloss. Coal Minings 
F'ootrill, Fuiieril, and Footrail. the entrance to a mine by 
means ofa level driven into a hill-side, or a dip road, up 
which coal is brought. 2885 Sheffield Daily Tel. 30 June, 
Four Shafts and a Footrill have oeen sunk to the Coak . 

i* Foot-saTin.t. Obs, ff. Foot sb, + sannt, 
Cent 2.] K'^'^. — cent-foot (see Cent 2). 

The quots. for cenifoot seem to show that there was 
something about ’loving* in the language used in the game, 
wlience prob. the allusion below, 

2579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 35 In our assemblies^ at 
playes in London, you shall see suche heauing, and shoouing 
. .suche playing at Ibote Saunt without Cardes. 
Foo’t-sole.’ The sole of the foot. 

1612 AiNswoRTit Anttot, Ps, Ixxxlx. 52 The oracle, Gen. 
3. 15, that the serpent should bruise the footsole of the 
womans seed, 2630 J. 7 'aylor (Water P.) Taylor's Goose 
Wks. 205/2 The name of them [Soland geese] may well pro- 
ceede From the Dams foot-sole, whence they all do breede. 
2870 Morris Earthly Par, II. iii. 16 A dreary road the 
wcarj* foot-sole wears. 

' Foot-sore (fu*tsooi), a, and sb, 

A. adj. Sore as to the feet, having sore feet, 

27x9 De Foe Crusoe (L.), The heat of the ground made me 

footsore. 18x4 Sporting jI/<r^.XLIII.83 He was extremely 
foot-sore. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl, I. xix. 238 The dogs 
were, .no longer foot-sore, but well rested. 

B. sh, A complaint of the foot, nonce-use, 

1874 Freeman in Stephens Li/e itBgs) II. 82 Some kind 

of foot-sore, rheumatic gout, I believe they call it. 

Hence Poo'tsorencss. 

2849 Southey Common-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. 646 Cure for Foot- 
soreness. 1^4 Besant Childr. Giheon xvii, Weariness I 
complain not of, and footsoreness is my righteous punish- 
ment. 

Footstalk (fu'tst^k). [f. Foot sb, + Stalk.] 
A slender stem or support fitted into a foot or base. 

a. Bot, •The stalk or petiole of a leaf; the 
peduncle of a flower. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 41 A footlyng or*foolstalcke such 
as chyries grow on. 2597 Gerarde Herbal ». xl. & 3 1'he 
flowers do growe betweene the footestalkes of those leaues. 
sifo pABKJSfSon Theat. Boi. 1114 The flowers come forth 
at the joynts upon long footstdlkes. 2775 Romans Hist. 
Florida 27 Laurel, with .. blue berries sitting on long foot- 
stalks. 2849 Dana Geol, App. i. 7x6 The footstalk into 
which the frond tapers is very long. 

h, ZedU A process resembling the petiole of a 
plant ; e.g, the muscular attachment of a barnacle, 
the stalk of a crinoid, etc. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL lV,^ xliv. 2x4 Each egg is 
furnished with a footstalk terminating in a bulb. 2849 H. 
Miller Footpr. Croat. Hi, 30 The scale-like shagreen of 
the dog-fish Is elevated over it on an osseous pedicle or foot- 
stalk. 1850 Darwin Orig, Spec. v. (1878) 310 In some of 
the crabs the footstalk for the eye remains, though the eye 
is gone, 
c. gen, 

2832 Brewster NoL Magic viii. (2833) 194 A tumbler- 
glass with a footstalk. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr, Eur, v. 
122 Huge blocks [of ice) balanced on narrow footstalks. 
Hence Poo't-stalked a., attached by a footstalk. 
2849-5* 'XonaCycl, Anat, IV. 2185/1 [Tunicata] sessile 
or foot-stalked on the rock. 

Footstall Cfn'tistpl). [f. Foot sh, -t- Stall 

1, The base or pedestal of a pillar, statue, 
etc. 

1585 Higgins Nomenclator ^o-^Stylohata. foote stal 
of a piller. 2626 Ainsivorth Annot, Pentat. Lev. i. 15 The 
Priest went up on the footstall (of the Altar). 1635 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondi's Ban, Virgin 19 His shield, .rested on the 
footestall of the statue. 28W Willis & Clark Cambridge 
II. 140 The bases and fooistalls shewed that the whole of 
the piers stood on this lower level. 

2. * A woman’s stirrup’ (J.), 

Footstep (fu'tstep). [See Step.] 

1. A step or tread of the foot ; a foot-fall. 

1535 CovERDALE Ps. xvi[i]. 5 Ordfc thou my goynges in 
thy pathe.s^ that my foie steppes slippe not. 2729 De Foe 
CrJtsoe s. xi, What marks were there of any other footsteps ? 
2707 Mbs. Radcliffe Italian jx, Wherever I go I hear 
only the echoes of my own footsteps. 28x6 J. Wilson City 
of Plague I. Hi, Methought 1 heard a footstep in the church. 

b. The distance traversed by the foot in stepping, 
taken as a measure of length or area. 

27^ Stedman Surinam I. vji. 242 Nora foot-step of land 
could we find, where we might cook our salt prorisions in 
safety. ^ 2855 F. Locker Loud, Lyrics, Old Cradle vi, At 
most ’tis a footstep from cradle to coffin. 

2. The mark or print made by a foot. 

CX220 Bestiary 7 Alle hise fet steppes After him he filleS. 
ri44o Promp. Parv, 274/2 Foote steppe, of a mann only, 
peda, i6xx Bible Bel ff Drl 20, 1 see the footsteps of men, 
women and children. 2735 Somerville Chase 111. 229 
Trembling he views His Footsteps in the sand. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. i, xvi. 212, I inarched without hesitation or 
anxietyin the footsteps of my guide. 

b. fig,, as to folltno or walk in a person's foot- 
sieps=^X.o follow his example or guidance. 

2549 CompL Scot. xvii. 248 5® ar obleist to follou the 
futsteppis of 5our prcdcccssours in vertu. x668 Denham 
Prudence Poems 247 Clear-sighted Reason Wisdoms Judg- 
ment leads, And Sense, her Vassal, in her footsteps tre.ids. 

J. P. Hopps Jesus x, 37 To call upon his sorrowing 
disciples to be prepared to follow in his footsteps. . 


■j-3.jf.g-. A’ vestige or trace; a mark, tolcen, or 
indication left by anything whether material or 
immaterial. Obs. 

2587 Golding De Mornay v. 59 All' these are traces, f(X)t. 
steps, and images, .of that high mist'erie. 2647 N- Baco'J 
Disc. Govt. Eng, i. 2 As touching their cruelty, I find no 
footsteps in story. 1650 Bui.wer Anthropomei. 141 In the 
part of the Tooth cut off, there appeared the footsteps of a 
Nerve. x66z J. Chandler Van HelmonVs Oruxi. 80 'Hiere 
is no foot-step, for the most part, of mooved Air to be 
perceived. x6n Milton Hist,- Eng, i. 3 Relations., 
accounted fabulous have bin after found to contain in them 
many foot-steps and reliques. of something true. 1699 
Bentley 'Phal, 211 There are plain and visible footsteps, 
that he has stole it. *756 J- Wakton Ess. PopehZ<6) 1. 21 
Those who have examineff the New Forest can discover no 
mark or footstep of any other place of habitation, .than what 
at present remains. 2785 Palev /Van Philos. (1818) II. 86 
We find no footsteps of any distinction of dai-s which 
[etc.]. 

'I* 4. A foot-path, footway. Obs. 

1620 J. Wilkinson Court Lect 119 High-waies or fool steps 
stopped up. 

6 . A Step or raised structure on which to set the 
foot in order to ascend or descend. ^\viBortif, « 
foot-bank (see Foot sb, 35). 

2549 Latimer (>tk Serm. bef, Edw. VI (Arb.^ 166 It is the 
fotesteppes of the ladder of heauen. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. iv, X. 205 At the footestep of the .^liar. 1706 
Phillips led. Kersey), Foot-bank or Footstep (in.Fortif.). 
1806 WoBDSw. (ist line of Sonnet), Methought I saw the foot- 
steps of a throne, 2825 Jane Austen Etnma I." 184 She 
crossed the low hedge, and tottering footstep which ended 
the narrow slippery path. • - 

+ b. A treadle for working a machine {pis'). 

c. Printing (see quot. 1888 ). d. A bearing to 
sustain the foot of a vertical shaft or spindle. 

2678 Phil. Trans. XII. 1007 The Footsteps or Treddles 
differ in nothing from those which are usually made use of. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. II. 72 [Printing] '.The Fool Step 
is an Inch-Board about a Foot broad, and sixteen Ipchcs 
long. 2855 OciLViE Suppk, Footstep, In mech.. the pillow 
in which the foot of an upright or vertical^ shaft works. 
x888 Jacobi Printers Voc., Footstep, the inclined footstool 
the pressman puts his foot on when pulling the bar over. 

Hence +Foo‘tstepping Footstep 3. 

2622 Cooke Pope Joan in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 5^ 
You must bring better proof than this, that you find no 
foot-stepping of it in the answers made unto them. 

Footstool (fu’tstfll). 

I. A stool upon which to rest the foot or feet. 

2530 Palscr. 222/2 Fote stole, marehepied. cifiix Chaf- 
man Iliad xiv. 201 A footstool for the case Ofthy soft feet. 
1725 Pope Odyss, xvn. 272 With many a footstool thund nng 
at thy head. 2849 James IVoodman H, There she sat wth 
her feet on a footstool. 


>535 CovERDALE Ps. cix. [cx.]^i Syt thou on my right 
hande, vntill I make thine ene'mies thy fotestole. 2593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. vii. 14. 2668 H. More Dg>. inftl. 
IV. xxvi. (1713) 363 The Popes have as well made Fq^-baiis 
of the Crowns of Emperours as Foot-stools of their Necks. 
2860 Farrar Orig. Lang. iv. 86 A nobler destiny than to 
become the footstool of a few families. , . 

c. U,S.colloq,'l\its^ttx\\i, (Cf. Isaiah Ixvi. I.) 
xBpi Boston (Mass.) Jml. 22 Sept, s/i, I found Mauchline 
to be the most God-forsaken place on the footstool. 

1 2. A stool to step upon, in order to climb to a 
higher position. Also fig, b. (See quot. 1611.) 

>599 MmsHEU, A Foot-stoole to lift a woman to horse, 
vide Andilla, x6xx Cotcr,, Suppied.d'‘orgttes,\tiewQ^- 
stoole, or pedalls to a paire of Organs. 2642 Fuller Bon 

ffProf, St. V. XV. 418 He.'. by making a foot-siool of lus 

friends head, climbs up the,highcr into the Princes 
1702 Rowe Tamerl, n. ii. 697, I would have taught Uiy 
neck to know my Weight And mountedfrom that Footstool 
to my Saddle. ^ • . t. r 1 

Hence Poo’tstooledT^/. a., provided with a tool- 
stool. ■ ’ . . 

2791 CowPER Odyss. T. 263 Leading her toward a too^' 
stool’d throne. 2856 Dobell Eng, in Time 
fr. Battlefield, My shoe, soft footstooled on tins neartn. 
Footway (fu'twfii). [f. Foot jA - r Way.] 

1. A way or path for foot-passengers only. 

2526 [See Foot-path iJ 1S32-3 Act 24 H en.V ///, c. 5 Any 
common high way, cartway, horseway, or fotevwy. *7‘* 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) HI. 474 I" ‘be F^t 'Wy 
from South Hinksey to Foxcomb. 2776 G. Semple 
in IVater 17 Each of the Foot-ways is. .raised about a^ 
above the Carriage-way, 2879 C. Geikie 
footway ran from Gethsemane over the top of Olivet. 

2. Mining, (See quots.) , 

177B Pryce Min, Cornnb., Foativay . .\\\ deep 'knes ) 

have old Shafts with ladders in them . . by mw*’? 
they descend into the Mines; whence this isstiled tne 
way; and those Shafts, when’ applicable to no otne t 
PoStway Shafts. J869 R. B. Ssm'H Gddf. 

2882 Raymond Gloss., Foot-rvay, thcj^ncs oi la 

and sollars by which men enter or leave a mine. t 

iTooty (ftl'ti), a.^ dial, and colloq. ,i 

Fouohtv.] Paltry, poor, mean, worthless ; 1“ 
and insignificant. . 

2752 W. Dodd Beauties Shaks. I. Pref. 7 Ahmy n 
..has.. foisted in some footy emendation of hii 
Marrvat P. Simple x.vxiii, It ivould be a very 
practice to the ship’s company to lake b®*” in. 

that footy batter}*. 2873 Miss Braddon o/r*. ^ 
iv. 2fe ’you could not possibly be married VirLisc 

little hou.se in the Boroughbridge-road. 2^ R. 

Phant. 'Rickshaw 85 They firc.«J a footy 

Footy (firti), /r.a [f. Foot sb. y y k] 
foots. or dregs (sec Foot sb, 22). 

2864 in Webster. 
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Foozle sb. [Connected with next vb. ; 

the exact relation of the two words 'is uncertain.] 

1 . One who is ‘ behind the times a fogy. (See 
also quot. 1889.) 

’ i860 Thackeray Round. Papers^ Chnlk'tnark 115 Have 
we not almost all leamt these expressions of old foozles? 
x8^ BARRkRE & Leland Slang. P'oozU (American), a man 
who is easily humbugged, a fool. 

2 . Golf, [from the vb.] A ' foozling ’ stroke. 

■ 1890 Hutchinson Golf (Badm. Libr.) 124 On the very rare 
occasions on which he made a foozle. 1891 A. Lang in 
Longin. Mag, Apr. 688 A ‘ carry ’ of a quarter of a mile 
would be a mere ‘ foozle ’ to him. 


Foozle (f«*z*l), V. [Cf. Ger. dial, fuseln^ 
variously meaning * to work hurriedly and badly 
Uo work slowly’ (Grimm).] . 

• 1 . ifitg. To waste one’s time, to fool. 

1857 [see Foozcjno ppl. a.]. 1893 in Stand. Did. 

2 . irans. To do clumsily, * make a mess of’; to 
bungle ^a stroke, etc.). Golf and slang. Also absol. 

1892 Daily News 14 Jan. s/i You ‘ will ' your opponent to 
foozle his tee shot, Ibid. 18 Oct. 5/1 Had he taken to 

golf, he .. might be living and foozling yet. Field q 

Tune 816/1, 1 have seen a man^ a practised shot, foozle an 
his overhead rocketers with 30 in. barrels. 

Hence Poo-zling* ppl. a., in quot. foolish, ‘ fool- 
ing ’. Also Poo’zler, one who foozles, a bungler. 
'1857 Hughes Tan Brown 11.111.(18711264 Let’s*!, have 
no more of his foozling bird’s nesting. 1896 Clariott i Feb, 
40/5 A person who ‘ mulls ' his stroke is said to be a * foozler 
Fop (fpp'^t Also 5-7 fopp(e, [Connected 
with next. For the development of sense cf. ^ fat, 
orig. ‘ fool’ {f.falttns), now ‘fop, coxcomb*.] 

+ 1 . A foolish person, a fool. Obs, 
c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 170 '1 Foppe, supra^ idem quod folet. 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. 395 Spek man, spek ! spek, thou fop ! 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon vii. 110 To bring us such a fop for 
Henry’s son, <1x7x6 South .S“rr;«./»>'oz;. xxii,6(i737)V.ioA 
blessed improvement doubtless, and such as the fops our an- 
cestors (as some use to call themlwere never acquainted with. 
+ b. 'Applied to a girl. Obs. 

1714 C. Johnson Country Lasses j. i. Cousin, thou art a 
very wild fop. 

+ 2 . A conceited person, a pretender to wit, 
wisdom, or accomplishments ; a coxcomb, ‘ prig *, 
Obs. 


tjSS Young Centaur v\. Wks. 1757 IV. 253 These moral 
fop^s, ridiculously good. 1805 Med. fml. XIV. 440 This 
serious charge, brought by the e.\cellent physician of Per- 
games against The medical fops of his age. 

3 , One who is foolishly attentive to and vain of 
his appearance, dress, or manners ; a dandy, an e.x- 
quisite. 

X67X-6 [see 4]. x68x Otway Soldieds Fort. n. i. Wks. 
2728 I. 353 Some taudry fluttering fop or another. 17x0 
Palmer Proverbs 193 A multitude of fops who love to 
have their persons admir'd. xSzSDtsuxEctPiv.Greyv.vi, 
His tightened waist, hU stiff stock [etc.], .denoted the mili- 
tary fop. 1876 Mtss Braddon % Haggard's Dan. II. 71 
The days of Charles II, when poets were fops and courtiers. 
4 ..t:^/n^. and Comb., chiefly attributive, as fop^ 
call, -gravity, -maker, -neighbour, -picture ; fFops* 
alley, ‘a passage up the centre of the pit in the 
old Opera House where dandies congregated ’ 
(Davies); •{•fop-oorner, a resort of fops; + fop- 
road, the habits and practices of a fop. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia n. iv, Sir Robert Floyer . . 
sauntering down *fop’s alley, stationed himself by her side, 
1820 Bvron Let. to Murray 12 Nov., He. .took his station 
in Fops' Alley. • x67fr Etheredge Man 0/ Mode iv. 1. ^Vks. 
(1888) 329 A fiddle m this town is a kind of *fop-calI. 1673 
Dryden Marr. a la Ufode Prol. 3 ^'Fop-corner now is free 
from civil war. 1672 — Assignation iv. iii, Now do I even 
long to abuse that *fop-gravity again. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones i. xi, The captain owed nothing to any of these '•fop- 
makers in his dress. 1705 WqLCOTT(P. Pindariana 

Wks. 1812 IV. 183 Our *fop-neighbourssee things with strange 
eyes. 1698 Def. Dram. Poetry 82 In all the Stage *Fop- 
pictures.the Play-house bids so fair formending that Fool 
too, that [etc.]. 1677 Mrs. Behn To^vn Fop\. 66 And so 
put you quite out of '•Fopp R6ad. 
t Fop, V. Obs. Also 7 phop. [Of uncertain 
origin ; sense 2 agrees with Ger, foppen to hoax (see 
Fob z».). The precise relation between the vb. and 
sb. is uncertain ; the sb. appears earlier.] 
f I. tnir. To act like a iboi ; to play the fooi. 

Skelton Replyc. 120 Whan ye .. in the pulpete 
hoppea And folysshly there fopped. 

2 . trails. =Fobz'.i a. To make a fool of, cheat, 
dupe. Also to cheat into, out of. b. To fop off : 
-‘tofoboff’. 


x6o2 Hering tr. Oberndorjf's Anat. True Physit. 41 
When he expected his present payment, he phopped him 
thus.^ 1604 Shaks. OHu IV. ii. 197, 1 . .begin to nnde my selfe 
fopt in it. x6oS Land. Prodigal r. i, Doth bee thinke to fop 
of his posteritie with Paradoxes. 1(590 Crowne Eng. Friar 
V. Dram, Wks. 1874 IV. 107 I’ll comfort myself by fopping 
Ranter into marriage. 1694 — Regidus v. ibid. 2ir We are 
all Topp’d here, Topp’d out of our lives. 

tFopdoodle, Obs. [f. Fop sb. + Doodle.] 
A fop, fool, or simpleton. 

x^.,\n AsJwi. ylAS". x.Yxvjji. 145 b, Bee blith Fopdoudelhs. 
1664 Butler Hud. v. iii. 998 Where-sturdy Butchers broke 
your Noddle, And handl’d you like a Fop-doodle. 

+ ro*pical, a. Obs.—^ [f. Fopj^.-h -10+ -AL.] 
Befitting a fop. Hence f Fo'plealness. 

1^ Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 373 To see and 
feel the foppicalncss ihereoC 


■ Popling (ffpliq). Also 7-8 foplin,'foppliDg, 
[dim. of Fop sb. : see -ling.] A petty fop. 

16^ J. Lacy Sir H. Buffoon 11. ii, A fop is the fruit of .a 
foplin, .15 a Wit is the kernel of a wiclin. 1726 Amherst 
Terne Fit. xlvi. 247 Many of these transitory foplings .. 
came to the university, .in linsey-wolsey coats. 1^7-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 2x5 When the foplings of fashion 
bedazzle my sight. 188$ Miss Braddon iPyllards IPeini 
11 . 204 The race of languid fopling.s. 

attrib. vjxLY\\\iX9S\tiSteelds Poet. Misc. 36 Some Love- 
sick Foplin Rhyme. 

. t Foppasty.. Ohs. rare. ? =Foppotek. 

■ xbxz CHAvnxa MayDayw. qoTrve, and how the foppasty 
his Liefienant, slept in loperswade with her. 

t Fo'pper. Obs. [?f. Fop v. + -erI ; cf, Ger. 
fopper, hoaxer, quizzer.] 

1, =FopjAi. 

1598 Florio, 7 V«/r/moHtf..a fopper, a fool. 

2. ? A hoaxer, a buffoon. 

1659 Torriano, Fiappatore, a flapper, a fopper. 17x9 
D’Ubfey Pills V. 349 Kept Poppers.. Pit-Plyers be still. 

So Po'pperlshness, foolishness; f Popperly 
a., silly, foolish. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stiffs 41 Their fopperly god is not so 
good as a red herring. 1683 Tryon IVay to Health Pref., 
The fopperishness of those things I speak against. 

Foppery (0>*peri). [f. Fop sb. and z^. + -ery ; 
cf. Gtr.fopperei, 'D'o.fopperij, hoaxing.] 

+1. Foolishness, imbecility, stupidity, folly. Ohs. 
1592 Greene Disput. 25 He. .was fauoured by the foolish 
sect for his foppery. i68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon Pref, The 
Foppery of their Priests Religious Opinions and Practices. 
X71X B. Ward Vulg. Brit. 11. 136 They’re fix’d Enemies to 
Pop’ry, As well as to Fanattck Fop’^L 

t D. A foolish action, practice, idea, statement, 
etc. ; a folly, an absurdity ; concr. something fool- 
ishly esteemed or venerated. Ohs. 

ir'46 Bale Eng. Votaries i. Pref. 7 With hys myters and 
mastryes, wyth nis fannoms and fopperyes. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. «y M. (1684) III. 37s He foresook his former studying of 
the School Doctors, and other such fopperies. x6xi Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. VI. xxiii. {1632) 139 Holding it a foppery 
to write of those, of whose fauour or wrath the Indilers 
stood in hope or fcare. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan Notes 47 
Thank God, the Foppery of Pilgrimages is out of Fashion 
in England. X7s8 Jortin Erasm. I. iWi Colet was out of 
patience to see those silly fopperies [rcliques]. 

2. The behaviour or manner characteristic of a 
fop ; silly affectation of elegance ; coxcombry, 
dandyism ; an instance of this. 

1697 Potter Antiq. Greece i. xxvi. (1715) x8i Soldiers 
shall not observe the punctilios of Spruceness and Foppery. 
1752 Hume Ess. < 5 * Treat. (1777) 1 . 135 Modern politeness. . 
runs often into affectation and foppe^. xBo8 Syd, Smith 
iVks. (1867) I. X06 The abominable military foppery of our 
own people. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Detached T/t. on 
Bks., A Shakespeare, or a Milton (unless the first editions', 
it were mere foppery to trick out in gay apparel. 1851 
Helps Comp. Sotii. vL (1874) 101 Too intent upon the 
fopperies of religion. 

b. Conor, mpl. or collect, sing. Foppish finety. 
X71X Addison SPect. No. 45 An act. .for prohibiting 
the importation of French Fopperies, a 1763 Shknstone 
Progr. Taste 1, it6 And, as my .satire bursts amain, See, 
feather’d foppery strew the plain. 1840 Dickens Barii. 
Rudge X, His riding-gear, though free from such fopperies 
as were then in vogue, was. .well-chosen. 

t Fo’ppet. Obs.'~'^ [dim. of Fop sb. : see -et.] 
A petty fop ; in quot. applied to a woman. 

1605 King Leir in Six old Plays (1779) 402 These foppets 
..know not whetherto love a man or no. 

Foppish, (fp pij), a. [f. Fop sb. + -ISH.] 

+ 1. Kesembling or befitting a ‘ fop * or fool ; 
foolish, silly. Obs. 

x6os Shaks, Lean. iv. 184 Wisemcn are growne foppish, 
And know not how their wits to weare. 1657 G. Starkey 
Hclmont's Vind. Ep. to Rdr., I.. oppose your Diaeticall 
prescriptions as foppish. <2x720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.l 
IVks. (C753) I. 25 Your tale .. Of patient hopes, and dull 
delay, Love’.s foppish part, 

2. Resembling or befitting a fop or dandy. 

1699 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 366 He was a vain, foppish 
young man. 1734 Fielding Intrig. Chambermaid i. iv, 
Dotingly fond of everything that is fine and foppish. 1752 
Hu.me Ess. <5* Treat. (1777) I. 137 We must, .condemn such 
instances . . as foppish and affected. Random Recoil. 

Ho. Lords xv. 366 There is nothing foppish in his dress. 1872 
; Baker Nile Tnbut.x-^\.-yyj Bowing ina most foppish rnanner. 
Comb. 1863 Sliss Braddon Viet. II. xix. 279 

He was. .foppish-looking even in his travelling costume. 

Hence Po'ppislily’ adv. ; Po’ppislineBS. 

x6iz CoTCR.,.S“n/Artf..absurditie, follie, foppishnesse. _x6sx 
Biggs New Disp. P252 Whatever the schools foppishly 
prattle. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 338 That Foppish- 
ness of Dre.ss and Appearance, which distinguishes ibePetits- 
maitres. 1876 Saunders Lion in Path xvi, A young man 
foppishly dressed. x886 J, K. Jerome Idle Thoughts 253 
A little foppishness in a young man is good. 

tFo’pple, i'- Obs,rare~^. 

‘ x7s6 j. g. Adams Diary 15 Mar,, Wk-s. 1850 II. 9 At one 
table sus Mr. Insipid, foppling and fluttering. 

t Foppotee- Obs. rare-^. [arbitrarily f. Fop 
sb. Ct. Foppasty.] A simpleton, 

X663 Cowley Cutter Caiman St . «. v, Why does this little 
Foppotee laugh always? 

Fo’ppy, <z. rare. [f. Fop jA + -Y I.] = Foppish. 
1878 Masque Poets 18S And of all fops the foppiest was 
Saturn. 

' Fopsliip (fp'pJ'P)* P* 'SHIP.] The 

^rsonality of a lop or fool ; in qnots. a mock title. 

x68o HICKERLS'CILL Mcroz 13, 1 give your fop-ship to 


understand. X708 Motteux Rabelais v. xii. (1737) 50 We 
will innocentise your Fopship with a Wannion. 

tFo'pster. Ohs. [? alteration of Fopper : see 
-STER.] App. a fool, simpleton. 

(Halliwell has '/opstcr, a cutpurse* with reference to 
Dekker; prob, a misreading olf oyster, Foister ) 

X607 W. S. Puritan 1. iv, Why, do but try the fopster, and 
break it to him bluntly. 

For pt'^p- nncl coiij. Also 2 fer, 

5 south, vor, Orm. forr. [pE.for prep. = OFris., 
OS. for, Goth. faur\ probably an apocopated form 
of OTeut. '^fora Fore adv. and prop., arising inde- 
pendently in the various langs. (cf. the origin of 
MHG. and mod. Ger. vor from OHG. foreP ) ; it 
may however represent a parallel formation on the 
same stem with some other suffix. Another forma- 
tion on this stem appears in OS. fur, furi, OHG. 
furi (MHG. vnr, mod. Ger. fiir') prep., for, ON. 
fyreiy (Da.j'ar, Sw.J^'r) adv. and prep., before, for. 
- The use of for as a conj. has not been found 
earlier than the J2th c. The older lang. supplied 
the place of the conj. by locutions in which for 
prep, governed a neuter demonstrative pronoun 
followed by a relative particle: for iSon He, for by 
be, etc, (see For-thon, For-thy). The conjunc- 
tional use of for -for bon be may be explained 
either as an extension of the functions of the prep, 
to govern a noun-sentence, or as an ellipsis. 

In OE. for and fore seem to have been used indiscrimi- 
nately as preps.; in ME. they were gradually differen- 
tiated.] 

A. prep. 

I. =Bkfore in various uses. Ols. (see Foee.) 

1 . Of plac^. a. In front of ; = Bepoke 2, 2 b. 

Beosvutf 3^8 (Gr.) He for eaxium gestod Deniga frean. 
a xooo Ceedmon's Gen. 2108 (Gr.) Forbaeseagum, be be tesca 
tir St gube forjeaf! <1x300 Cursor M, 10497 (Cott.) Sco 
sagh bat angel for hir stand. 1601 Shaks. All's Well iv. iv. 
3 For whose throne 'tis needfull. .to kneele. 

b. In the presence or sight of; =Before 3, 4. 

Beowulf 1649 (Gr.) J>a wses. .on flet beren Grendles heafod 
..eseslic foreorlum. CXX75 Lamb, Horn, 113 Moni mon.. 
is erm for worlde and uniseli for gode. 

’ c.' In asseveration; *= Before 5. (Cf. Gr. 7rp(5y.) 
In later use replaced by Fore. 

r 1230 Hall Meld. 25 "For gode bit is wlateful )»ng for te 
benke bron. c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 2564 My prayer ys now 
Ido. For gode.. so ys myn al-so. 1:1420 Chrou. Vilod. 
838 5 eysse for God, quod be knyjt, decle he waK. 
d. Into the presence of. 

nxooo Csdmon'sCen. 87r(Gr.’l Nedear nu for 5 gan for be 
andweardne. <2x300 23933(0011.) Leuedi..lede 

me wid be for b'l sun. 

2 . Of time ; = Before 7, 8, 9. For lang : long 
ago, (Cf. 

a xooo Leg. Fursams in Rel. Ant. I. 276 Ic wat boue man 
onCrisle,beweBSge.gripen nuforfeowertynegearum. rx2oo 
Ormin 3076 It; wass forr manis dajj /Er ewidded burrh pro- 
phetess. /^rVf. 6996 Forriange, <1x225^;/^^*. A\ 22 Bute jlf 
hit beo holiniht vor be feste. a X300 Cursor M. 10716 (Cott.) 
J?e prophcci Was said for lang of ysai. 

3 . In preference to, above ; = Before i i. 

c 1000 Rood 93 (Gr.) He his modor . . for ealle menn 
geweorSode ofer call wifa cynn. C120S Lay. 13919 Ah for 
alle ure goden deore. .Woden hehde ba hahste fa^e. c 1300 
Bekei 721 The statutr of Ciarendone ech bischop hoTde 
scholde ; And nameliche theo for alle other. 14. . Sir Bettes 
160 (MS. hi.) Sir, blessud be ye for alle men 1 1486-1504 
Atf/, .in Denton Eng. in 15/4 Cent. (1888) Note D. 318 It 
is mormeritory to support, .yowre tenants rathere then a 
stronge man, the pore . .for agentylman or a gentylmans man. 


II. Of representation, substitution or exchange. 
4 . Representing, as representative of. 

* The member for — shire ’ now belongs rather to 1 3 c. 
a 1000 Guihlac 171 (Gr.) Sefor ealle sprzec feonda mengu. 
a 1225 Leg. Katk. 952 An, for ham alle, Onswerede ant 
seide. 14x4 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 22/2 Youre humble and 
trewe lieges that ben come for the Cofmmunje of youre 
lond. 2582 N. Lichefiri.d tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. 
V. 14b, Their Xeque. .which was there for the king. 1842 
Macaulay Ess. (1848) II. 187 The members for many coun- 
ties and large towns. 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIll. 334 
Walker returned thanks for his lady. 1891 Law Times 
XCII. 124/2 Lord Palmerston and the Earl of Mayo, both 
Irish Peers, sat for English constituencies. 

b. In elliptical expressions, once for all, “^for 
all. Cf. Ger. ein fiir allemal, 

261X Shaks. Cymb. ii. iii. ixi Learne now, for all, That I 
[etc.]. xSzo J. o. Knowles Virginius 11. ii, Now, once for 
all, farewell ! 1881 Bible (Revised) Heir. va. 27 For this 
he did once for all [1621 : once], when he offered up himself. 
' 5 . In place of, instead of. , 

cxooo Ags. Gesp. Matt. ii. 22 He ^ehjTde archelaus 
rixode on ludea-beode for 'Sane herodem. a 1300 Cursor Jif. 
9972 (Cott.) Maria, .stondesvsforsceildand targe, Agams all 
ure wiberwyns. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 
and his broper regned for him. 1553 T. Wilson A/irA o 
223 Some.. will saye. .Btacke Vel/et, forbiacUeVelue 

Bible xi. 1 1 Will he for a fish giue him a serpent 7 X097 

Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 10 Bacchus and.. , ,, 

Com for Mast, for Water Wine. 174* Young A A / A- J- *4 
’Tis only change of pain . . Severer for «ver^ *802 
Edcewortk /urat 'r. (. 8 . 6 ) I. ".'L: 

the count had written all test was subsii- 

.uted a new lest. '=95 V'-': business fer Ihem. 

1 hey Will employ somebody to a - Tn txchaiire 

e. Of .payment, purchase, sale, clc.-y /7 exenange 
for : see ExchaJi’ijE sb. i S- 
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FOB. 


a. Introdncing the thing honght or sold, etc. : 
As the price of, or the penalty on account of. 
Also after verbs', e.g. Pat, q.v. 

ciooo Ags. Gosfi. Matt v. 38 Eaje for ease and to 3 for 
toS. c\fj$ Lamb. Horn, 9 Nou^>er gold ne seoluer ne 
moste gan for Jie. c xzoo Ormin Ded. 143, I shall hafenn 
forr min swinnc God Isen. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 

1 . 174 Men gaf fiueten schillynges for a goos or a been. 1542 , 
MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Cantcrb., To Nycholes for the I 
byllet for the schyr and hys coslis XV s. 3789 DurnfordS: | 
East Reports III, 467 The right of a seller to his goods, | 
where he cannot receive payment for them. 1!^% Bookman 
Oct. 17/2 The Due d'Aumale's great work. .for which some ! 
of us would gladly give all the novels ever written, 

b. In requital of. . 

CIOOO Ags. Ps. xxxiv. [xxxv]. 14 (Spelman) Aguldon me 
yfelu for godum. 1583 Holiband Campo di Fior 107 That 
she giue vs something for our paines. 1677 Plot Oxjordsh. 
^51 Bein^ found to >neld considerably better than most other | 
wheat, VIZ. somtimes twenty for one. 1697 Dryden Virg. 1 
Georg. IV. 221 De.scribe we next the Nature of the Bees, 
Bestow’d by Jove for secret Services. 1818 M. G, Lewis 
yml. IV. Ind. (1834) 209 A full punishment for all his mis- 
deeds. x88s Bowen in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div, 869 1 
Counsel., who should take nothing for their services. 189S | 

A. I. Shand Life Sir E. B. Hamlcy I. ii. 21 He was very : 
soundly thrashed for his pains. 

III. 7. In defence or support of ; in favour of, 
on the side of. Opposed to against. Often pre^ 
dicaiively : see Be v, 23 c. 

c Tooo ./Elfric Exod. xiv. 14 And Drihten fiht for eow. j 
irii7S Lamb. Horn. 7 Heo sculen., bidden for heom. C1380 ! 
Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 363 How shulde men fijte for a 
persone J^ei witen not [etc.]? 1550 Crowley .^ 497*. 204 
Where euerye man is for him selfe. And no manne for all. 
1599 Shaks. Much Adn 11. i. 386 My Lord, 1 am for you, 
though it cost mee ten nights watchings, 1676 Hobbes 
liiad Pref. (1686) 9 Homer indeed maketh some Gods for 
the Greeks and some for the Trojans, 1690 ]^cke GHZ'/. 11. I 
vi, Blinded contenders for monarchy, x^xx Steele Sped. I 
No. iiSPsTake my Word for it she is no Fool. 1743 I 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy.^ S. Seas Ded. 8 The Right 
Honourable Persons who will one Day determine for or 
against us. X795 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 82 Fortune declared 
at last for the convention. 1847-9 Helps Friends in C. 
Ser. I. (2851) I. z-jj argue for it in vain. 1885 Cotton 
in Law Rep. 30 Ch, Div. 13 , 1 dp not think that the cases., 
carry out the proposition for which he has cited them. 

b. In exclamations, indicating the person, etc. 
favoured. 

1664 Butler Hud. n. ii. 604 Did ride . . Crj’Ing, hey, for 
our town through the burrough. 1833 Lytton Rienzi in. 
i, ‘ Hurrah for the knight of St. John * cried the mercenaries ; 

* and hurrah for fair France and bold Germany V 

c. In honour of. Also To name a child for 
(» after) a person (now only U^S.'). 

x8oo H. Wells Const, Neville 1 . 7 Louisa . . had been 
named for the mother of Mr. Hayman. xSzo J. S. Knowles 
Virginius 1. i, Cheer for him, if you are Romans. x8*6 W, 
P. ScARGiLL Truth I. ii. 7 ‘What is the name to be? 

I think your mother’s was Matilda.’—* Yes, she was named 
for a great worthy, lady Matilda.’ 1863 Ha\vthornc Our 
Old Home (1864) 20 He had named his two children, one for 
Her Majesty and the other for Prince Albert. 

d. quasi-J^. Fors and againsts : * pros and cons 

cx8xs Jane Austen Persuns. II. 185 , 1 was privy to all 

the fors and againsts, I was the friend to whom he confided 
his hopes. 1892 Temhlc Bar Mag, Nov. 424 The fors and 
againsts. .so inextricably mixed. 

IV. Of purpose or destination. 

8 . With a view to ; with the object or purpose 
of: as preparatory to. For company, see Coir- 
PANY I b. 

Beozoulf 458 (Gr.) pu . . for arstafum usic sohtest. ciooo 
Ags. Goip. John xi. 4Nys l>eos untrumnys na for deaSe ac for 
godes wuldre. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 2889 For wamyng 
of frendes hat lyefes. c 1489 Caxton Somtes of Aymon xxiv. 
505, 1 byleve that god bathe sente theym to vsforoursavynge. 
XS*3 Bd. Berners Froiss. I. exxx. 150 The Englyshmen 
neuer departed fro their batayls for chasynge of any man. 
a 1654 Selden TablC'T. (Arb.) 82 The individual person set 
apart for the service of such a Church. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
i.vi, I left the iron crow in the wreck for next day. X838THIRL- 
WALL Greece III. xix. 95 [He] set sail. .for the relief of Epi- 
damnus. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 615 A considerable 
number of prisoners were immediately selected for execution. 
1887 L. Carroll Game of Logic ii. § 6. 50, I have been out 
for a walk. 1891 Larv Times XC. 283/1 An order was made 
..for the payment of the balance to the plaintiff. 

b. For the purpose of being or becoming. 

CX4B9 Caxton Sonnes if Aymon ix. 210 Ber>’nge in thejT 

handes flowres and roses for a token. 1697 Drydcn Virg. 
Georg, 111. 253 Whom to reserve for Husband of the Herd. 
1741 tr. Fortunate Country Maid I. 13 He shall hear 
Reason; or, Waunds, I’ll go fora Soldier. x8s* Dickens 
Bleak Ho. vii, [He] went for a soldier, and never came back. 
1885 G. Allen Babylon xiv. I'm going to leave my place., 
and go for a pupil-tcacher, 

c. Conducive to. 

Vdall Royster B. 't. I (Arb.) 12 To keepe the 
Queenes peace is more for his behoofe. 1664 Tillotson 
JVisd. being Relig. 31 It is for the general good of humane 
society, c 17x0 C. F iennes Diar}’ (i888) 128 The Bishop does 
not care to slay long in this place not being for his health. 
1791 Boswell Johnson Advt., Such remarks as were 
greatly for the advantage of the work. x^xxFrasePsMac. 
XXVlII. 565 It is all for her good. 

d. For sale*, tobesold. For rent QJ. SI) — To let. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 6 Sept. Advt., Baltimore Ware- 
house for Rent. 288^ Century Mag. Aug. 590/2 Tlie List 
time I saw it, it was for rent. 

9. In order to obtain. Also after verbs like ask, 
search, etc,, or verbs implying motion, e.g. To go, 
send, for \ see the verbs. .. . - 


So, with mixture of.21 or 6, would not) for anything, 

for a great deal, for all the world, tits. ^ . 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 9 pat siS pat tu eauer dides te into 
swuch Jieowdom forwoHdlidie wunne. c X300 Havelok 788 
Hauelok was war pat Grim swank sore For his mete, and he 
lay at horn, c 1450 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) xi Naye, 
Lorde, that will we notindeede Fornothinge treasspassunto 
thee. x6rr Bible /’riw. xxviit. 21 Forapiece of bread that 
man will transgresse. 1657 W. Rand ir. Gassendi's Life 
Peiresc 1. 25 He would not for any thing but be present at 
the Solemnity to behold the same. ^ x6^ Dryden Virg, 
Georg. IV. 620 Weary Proteus .. Retir’d for Shelter to his 
wonted Caves. 1728 Young LoifC Fame i. 50 What will not 
men attempt forsacred praise? xSofi-y J. BERESFORDyi/if^Vr 
Hum. Life (1826) v. xix. After having fee’d very high for 
placesatMts. Siddons’s benefit. 1849 AlACAULAY//rfA^.E«^. 
II. 84 To bring a suit for this sum in the Court of King’s 
Bench. 1864 Holme Lee In Silver Age (1866) 403 , 1 would ■ 
not for the world hurt his feelings. 1^3 Manch. Exam. 27 
Nov. 5/5 The drawers, .struck work for an advance of wages. 
1891 Newcastle Even. Chron, 29 Jan. 3/1 For two pins TU 
throw the lamp at you. 

b. Of an amount staked or an object risked, e.g. 
to play for {a certain stake)*, see Play v. Also 
in a wager, in asseverations, and in a narro^M 
escape for one's life, to try a man for his life. 

a X22S Juliana 16 For mi Hf quo 3 hire feder pe schal laSin 
his luue for pu schalt beon ibeaten [etc.]. ^rtxS53 Udall 
Royster D. 1. i. (Arb.) 12, I haue^ yond espied hym sadly 
comming, And in loue for twentie pounde, by hys glom- 
* 59 ^ Shaks. Tam. Shr. 111. i. 49 Now for my life 
the knaue doth court my loue. 1602 — Ham. iii. iv. 24 
Dead fora Ducate, dead. 1836 Southey in Q. Rev. LVII. 
10 Major Beltran . . had a narrow escape for his life.^ 1849 
hlACAULAY Hist. Eng. II. 223 Rosewell..had been tried for 
his life by Jeffreys. 

0 . For \^onds) life*, in order to save one’s life; 
also in hyperbolical use, as if one’s life depended 
on it, with one’s utmost efforts. Also in phrases like 
I cannot do it for the life of me, for my heart, soul, 
etc., where the sense is sometimes ‘ if dt were to 
save my life etc., and sometimes * if I were to 
give my life *, etc, 

a X250 Owl < 5 - Night. T078 He ne mihte for his live Iseo pat 
man wip hire speke. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Episf. 52 He 
had never had the audacitie and boldnesse for his hart, to 
set one foote forward into Syria. 1596 Shaks. Twit. Shr. 
I. ii. 38, I.. could not get him for my heart to do it. 1603 
— Meas. for M. iv. m. x6o, 1 dare not for my head fill 
my belly. X71X Addison Sped. No. 85 r x, I cannot* for 
my Heart leave a Room, before I have studied [etc.]. 
1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. $6. 297 A great many 
other things, .which 1 can’t do for the heart of me. n x8o6 
H. K. White in Life ^ Rem. (1825) 176 You can't for the 
soul of you, learn how to frown. 2813 Byron Giaour 250 
Away, away, for life he rides. 1831 L. £. Landon Romance 
< 5 * Reality (1848) 354 We must row for our lives. 1843 
Blacfnv. Mag. LIV. 742 , 1 could not resist a smile for the 
life of me. 1848 Dickens Dombey xix, Walter, for his life, 
would have hardly called her by her name, 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . X31 Charles fled for his life. 2887 Times 25 
Apr. 9/5 Back I for your lives I 
d. To run, tics, for iti see IT. 

10. Indicating the object to which the activity of 
the faculties or feelings is directed ; frequent after 
vbs, , as care, long, search, etc., sbs., as an eye, geiiius, 
talent, taste, desire, love, etc., or adjs., as eager, 
watchful, etc. (see those words); also in exclama- 
tions expressing expectancy or desire. Now for, 
Oh for. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. ii.ii. 159O fora Falkners voice, 
To lure this Tassell gentle back againe. 2602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. v. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 133 O for a fat leg of ewe 
mutton I 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 500 Such a Zeal 
they have for fiow’ry Sweets. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 30. 
P S Now for Colonel Conslanis Epistle. 1834 Medwin 
Anglerin Wales I. 37 Now foracigarand Charters. 1842 
Macaulay Lays, Virginia 102 Oh for the tents which in old 
time whitened the Sacred Hill ! 

11. Before an inf, usually for to, (Sc. HU), indi- 

cating the object of an action ; = * in order (to) *. 
Now nrr//. or QX.Yt. fou7’, Qti. um zu. 

For for to in other connexions see Forto prep, and conj. 
a X175 Coti. Horn. 221 Forte don himunderstonden. aizoo 
Moral Ode i 5 o Ne brekep ne ure drihte hellegate for lesen 
hi of bende, c 2200 Ormin 1006 AU pe33re lac wass swillc & 
swillc, Forr operr ping to tacnenn. CX205 Lay. 13307 Ich 
tern icumen pe pus n®h for muchelere neode for suggen pe 
tioende. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 25 He bi gan to schake ys 
axe, for to smyte anon. CX400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 53 For 
to dense pe wounde use pe raediejm of me! roset. C1485 
Digby Myst. iv. 528 What can pou saye, Thy-self for till 
excuse? ^ 2533 Coverdale Prov, xxviii. 20 He. .maketh to 
moch haist for to be riche. XS78-X600 Scot, Poems C. 
11.162 For till obscure thy light. z^8K.'HoLhiR Armouty 
II. 86/1 A Billet is a piece of Cleft Wood for to Bum. 2748 
G. Washington Jml. 8 Apr., Writ. 1B89 1 . 6 You must nde 
round y“ back of Mountain for to get below them. 1774 
A. Adams in^ J. Q. Adams' Fam. Lett. (1876) 41 Having 
only put off its ’present glory for to rise finally to a more 
happy slate. 

b. Hence for to often occurs merely for to before 
an inf. Ohs. in educated use, 
a X22S Ancr. R. 54 pe cppcl piet ich Joke on is forbode me 
to etene, & nout forto biholden. ^ 2305 St. Swithin 14 in 
E. E. P, (1862) 43 Seint swythin .. swi^ sung bigan Forto 
senile ihesu crist, r 2340 Cursor M. nvj (Fairf.) Satanas. , 
P03t pat ioy for-ti] stynt. 1397 Ralls of Parlt. Ill, 379/2 
It my menyng and my wcnyng for to haue do the best 
for his persone and for his estate. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I, cxxvi, 152 The kyng of Englande.,wyst nat where for to 
ryuer of Some, the which was large and depe. 
Pell Impr. Sea yz8 note, Blusiring winds, .make 
the Seas for to rage and roar. 2674 tr, ScheffePs Lapland 


84 Birds, Beasts, Fishes, which it was unlawfull for to bring 
in at the foredoor. 

12. Indicating destination. Cf. Fr./^?«r. 

a, In order to arrive at; with the purpose 
of going to (a place). Formerly sometimes after 
go, jotmtey, travel, etc. Now ^efly after verbs 
denoting the commencement of a journey, as to 
depart, start, sail, leave, or the act of directing 
movement, as io steer, make ; also after the pple. 
bound. Also predicatively : see Be 23 b. 

^2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 36 She asked whi they 
were departed for the kynges courte. 2595 Shaks. John 
HI. iii. 71 For England Cosen, goe. 2595 Drake Will ia 
Wills Doctor's Com. (Camden) 77 Her Majesties fleete nowe 
in sendee for the west Indyes. 1646 Markham Let. in isj'/t 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App, v. 2 [I am] most certainly 
informed that hee is at Newcastle and intends for France. 
1660-1 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 43 Mr. Mabbot is, 
shortly to goe for Ireland. 2704 Addison Italy Wks. 1804 
V. 149 We sailed from hence directly for Genoa. 1706-7 
Farquhar Beaux Strut, ii. i. Wks. (1742) 17 Are you for 
church this morning? 27x9 De Foe Capt, Singleton xmi, 
We steered directly for the gulf. 2724 — Aton. Cavalier 
(1840) 285 We resolved for Newark. 1763 Wesley yrnl. 
20 Aug.(i827)IlI. 238 We concluded totrj’forLam,thou;*h 
we knew not the way. 2791 ‘ G. Gambado ’ Ann. Horsem. 
ix. (1809) 2^ The curb broke, and he [a horse] ran straight 
on for the cliffs. 2820 Keats St. Agnes^ i, His frosted 
breath.. seem’d taking flight for heaven without a death, 
2838 TuiRV>VAt,L Greece II. 296 The Persian army was in 
full march for Athens. 2865 Kingsley Herew. (1S84) 23: 
They rowed away for Crowland. 2879 Church Spenser \. 9 
Spenser was sixteen or seventeen when he left schoolforthe 
Dniversity. 2883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 332/2 The Clan 
Sinclair,. headed for the Margaret, 2885 Manch. Exavu 
12 Mar. 4/6 Lord Reay left London yesterday for India. 

b. transf of time. 

1885 Truth s July 3/1 It was getting on for two before 
supper was served. 

c. Introducing the intended recipient, or the 
thing to which something is intended to belong, 
or in connexion with which it is to be used. 

2412 Rolls of Parlt. ,W\. 650/1 Certein Commune of Pas- 
ture . . whiche the said -Lord . . claymes for hj’mself and his 
tenantz. 1551 Tvrubr Herbal s. Kvb, Byrche.. is good to 
make . . twygges for baskettes. 2585 T. Washington tr. 
Nickolay's Voy, i. xxi. 27 Were set up 2 faire parillions, 
the one for him . . the other for the Ambassador. 2591 Shaks. 
Two Geitt. II. i. 131 Val, Madam, they are for you, 1636 
Massinger Bashf. Lover v. i, Your bottles too, that I carry 
For your own tooth ? 2660 Ad 12 Chas. II c. 4 Sched. s.v. 
Boxes, French boxes for Marmelade or Geliy. 2759 John- 
son Idler No. 42 f 2 The Idler bolds the shield forrirtue, 
as well as the glass for folly, 2835-6 Todd Cyel. Anat, 1 , 
518/1 For this group of animals M, D'Haaa has proposed 
the name of Asiphonoidia, 2839 Cath. Sinclair Holiday 
Ho7(seV\\. 281 He bought gowns for all the maids,^ 1855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 20 He had. .secured for himself 
a place in history. 2862 hi. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 45 A 
fireproof chamber for the muniments. Ibid. A stone-vaulted 
kitchen, where dinner could be dressed for an armyofguesis. 

13. Of appointment, appropriation, or fitness, 
a. Following a vb., adj., or noun of quality, de* 
noting appointment, appropriation, fitness, etc, 

c 2400 Maundev. (2839) Prol. 2 Deihe withouten 
whiche was ordeyned for us. • Ibid. v. 56 A mancre of »* ode 
. .the whiche is goode for manye dyverse Medlcymes. CMS® 
Cov. Alyst. 318 We xal asay Yf the cros for the be mete. 
1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. IV, Introd. 9 Henry duke of LiO* 
castre..aprinceaptfora kyndom. 2548-9 (Mar.) Bk.toru 
Prayet;, Communion Rubric, The vesture ajwyncled lor 
that ministracion. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Casiamiedas 
Cong, E. Ind. ii. 5 To put himselfe in a readinesse for that 
voiage. 2674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, ni. (1677) 
for a large Inne than a Lady’s Chamber* 27*2 He rOE 
Plague (1754) 9 Loaded with Baggage and fitted out 
for travelling, 2764 Foote Patron 11. Wks. 2799 ^’ 3(9 
Robinson Crusoe is advertis’d for this evening. 2789 
Songs Innoc., Echoing Green iii, ^iany sisters and brothers. 
Like birds in their nest, Are ready for rest. x 8 i 5 
Austen Evmta (1849) 3 * Very fit for a wife, but not at ah 
for a governess, 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. xxn. 247 
Quite sufficient for his purpose. 2840 VII. 283 ce- 
leucus, reflecting on Pithon’s fate, augured that which vas 
designed for himself. 2840 P. Parley's Ann, 54 What is a 
clock good for? '. 

•• b. After adjs. -or advs. qualified by too, cnougJh 
etc., the prep, is often equivalent to the infinitive 
combinations, ‘to admit of’, ‘to require, call for , 
or the like, 

1803-6 Wordsworth 'Ode,- Itit. Immortality, 
that do often lie too deep for tears. 2832 Weslm. Rev. ^ * 

82 The passages., are loo frequent for quotation. Mod. i 
subject is quite important enough for separate treatmen^ 

c. Following a sb., or predicatively: =^AP* 
pointed or adapted for, proper or suitable for* 
( There is) nothing for it Imt : (there is) no 
of meeting the case, no course open, but.^ 

c 2350 IPill. Palerne 294 Clothed in comly closing for 
kinges sone. 2486 Bk.St. Albans D iij b, That hauke 
for a Baron. 2583 Holiband Campo di Fior $3, 1 wjn 
have him. He is for me. Diary 27 "Pr*. " . 

not for my family, he is grown so out of order and not i 
ruled. MarinePs Mag.w 64 Sea-Carriagc 

made less, as the Block-maker that makes 


: nothing for it .. but matrimony. -y - ,M*nus 

Jml. W. Ind. (1S34) 250 The sheets, a term for 
ropes. 2840 P. Parley's Ann. 55 Do you hnowit 1^ 
for school? 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I- 4 ^inds. 
tous questions which have Interest only for noble m 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, 223 Lauderdale .. .,g 

tinued to be minister for Scotch affairs. 2850 
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Latier-d, Pamph. i. 37, I fear she is not long for this world I 
J874 Dasent Half rt Life I. 196 There was nothing for it 
but to grin and bear it. 1885 Mattch. Exam. 22 Sept. 5/3 
The old law making hanging the inevitable penalty for 
murder. 1886 /did. 3 Nov. 3/1 The Quarterly for October, 

d. (/( is) for {a person) to do somethmgx be- 
coming or permissible to, the duty or concern of. 

161X Bible Prav. xxxi. 4 It is not for kings to drinke wine. 
1819 CoBBETT En^^. Gram. xvii. § 193 It is for the guilty 
to live in fear. 1885 Bowen in Law Rep. 14 Q, B. Div. 872 
It will be for the Rule Committee to alter the rule if [etc.]. 

14. Of result or effect ; used after words like 
cause, ground^ motive, reason, etc, (See the sbs.) 

15. Designating an amount to be received or paid,* 
cf. 6 . Also in Cricket scoring ; With the result of 
(so many runs), at the cost of (so many wickets). 

1776 Trial of Nundocomar 23/2 Bollakey Doss drew a 
draught on Benares, .fora lack of rupees. i8S7,Huches Tom 
Brown ii. viiL, The Lord’s men were out by half-past 
twelve o’clock for ninety-eight runs. 1885 V pool Daily Post 
1 June 5/4 The University men were all out for 44. 1886 
Stevenson Dr. yckyll\. (cd. 2) 8 The signature was good for 
more than that. 1^7 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. 11. 159 
[He] sent the author a bank-bill for ICO. Mod. Put my name 
down for two guineas. (Ct>;«w.) We have this day drawn on 
youfor;^ioo. (Cr/Citv/) The score stood at 150 for 6 wickets. 
V. Of advantage or disadvantage. 

16. With the purpose or result of benefiting or 
gratifying ; as a service to. 

/zxooo Cynew. Crw/ (Gollancz) 14^ Icjwetforworuldegeho- 
lade. Lay. 62 pst he }?eos soofeste word segge. . for h!s 

fader saule. a xz2SAncr.R.22 pe uormest viue [Psalmesjuor 
ou sulf & for alle pet ou god do5. 1340 Ayeub, 1 pin holy 
blod pet pou sseddest ane pe rod uor me and uor mankende. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. iit. i. 65 If’t be so For Banquo’s Issue 
haue I fil’d my Minde. f 1630 Milton /’ rtf 12 Dangers 
..Which he for us did freely undergo. 1631 Gouc^ God's 
Arro7vs v. Ded. 406 Leave me not to shift for my selfe. 
1674 tr, Scheffer's Lapland itB If he sees convenient he 
may set up for himself. 1816 Byron Parisina iii, They 
only for each other breathe, 
b. ironically. 

I'j^oXmas Eniertainm. ii. (1B83-4) 12, I will swinge his 
Jacket for him. 1855 Sriedley H. Coverdale llii, It would 
have been a mercy if 1 hadn’t broken some of his bones for 
him. 

17. As affecting the interests or condition of (a 
person or thing), whether for good or evil. Chiefly 
after adjs., sbs. of quality, or advbs. 

In early Eng. the dative was used in this sense without 
prep. Cf. Gr. and Lat. uses. 

1537 Bible (Matthew) Ps. cxviii. [cxixh 71 It is good for 
me that I haue bene in trouble. 163* J. Lee Short Sttrxt. 

7 Grain, butter, cheese, and such other commodities useful! 
for the life of man. 1883 Daily Ne^us 22 Sept. 4/6 This 
. .bodes ill for the peace of Europe. 1891 Sir A. Wills in 
Law Times XCI. 233/2 Things had . . begun to look badly 
for all concerned. 

18. Governing a sb. or pers. pron. followed by 
an infinitive, forming a construction equivalent to 
* that he, etc. may, might, should^, etc. 

priginally, the prep, had the sense 13 or 16, the inf. being 
either the subject of the sentence or expressive of purpose ; 
but the use was early extended to Include cases to which 
this analysis is Inappficable. In the is-i6th c. the L. use of 
the accus. and inf. was often imitated in Eng, ; e.g. ‘ Be- 
hold how good . . it is, brethren to dwell together in unity ’ 
{Ps. cxxxiii. I, Prayer-bk. version). 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. xxxii. Wks. (1876) 41 It is better 
for a synner to suffre trybulacyon. .in this lyfe..than to be 
eternally tourmented in hell. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 
(an. 7) 65 b, A tent of purple velvet for the counsailers to 
mete in. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. CastanhedeCs Conq. E. Ind, 
vi. 16 It was ver>’e needefull and necessarye for him to take 
a Pilot. 1621 Brathwait Nat. Emboss. Ded. (1641) A ij. It 
is high time for the Satyrist to pen somthing which may 
[etc.]. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 219, I must forsake 
This Task ; for others after^vards to take. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (1839) 85 The [island] lay at so great a distance 
from Europe, as had made it almost impossible for the 
Christians to send assistance to the besieged. x8i8 M. G. 
Lewis Jml. JV, Ind. (1834) 220 For a man who had such 
good blood to part with it so wantonly was a shame. 1843 
Frasers Mag. XXVIII, 713 What a condition for me to 
come to I 1M3 Law Times 20 Oct. 408/1 The new rules . . 
render it more difficult for a defence to be kept up. 1896 M. 
Field Attila i. 19 When a girl becomes A woman, it is 
usual for her mother To speak to her of life, 

b. in exclamatory x\se. 

1757 Foote Author 11. Wks. 1799 L, 156 For this low, 
lousy son of a shoemaker, to talk of families. 

VX. Of attributed or assumed character; s=as. 

19. In the character of, in the light of, as equi- 
valent to ; esp. to introduce the complement after 
verbs of incomplete predication, e.g. to have, hold, 
etc. (see those verbs), where as or as being may 
generally be substituted. To beg {a person) for a 
fool : see Beg v. 5 a. 

Beowulf zx-j^{GT.)pxt hu forsunu woldehererinchabban. 
c xooo jElfric Dent. xxxi. 20 And tellajj min wedd fornaht. 
CX200 Ormin 387 patt mann hemm hallt forr gode menn. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 142 pis word was for dom yholde. 
*377 Langl. P. pi. B xv. 578 ^it knewe pei cryst . . For a 
parfit prophete. c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cimtrg. no per ben but 
,vj. boonys whanne l^t pou rekenest os coronale for oon boon. 
^*533 Ld. Berners Hnon Ixxxiv. 265 Know for troulh that 
. .god loueth fayth. a 1553 Udall Royster D. iii. iii. (Arb.) 
44 He vaunteth him' selfe for a man -of prowesse greate. 
2568 GRMrroH Chron.. Hen. V, {an. 2) JL446 TheEnglishe 
Ambassadoursreceyving this for aunswere, tooke their leave, 
1644 Evelyn Mejn. (1857) I. 78 Celebrated in France for 
the best in the kingdom. X71X Addison Spect, No. 169 
f IX Ill-nalure among ordinary Observers paSses for Wit. 


17x9 De Foe Cmsoe ii. xi, You will be hanged for a pirate. 
1725 Watts Logic 11. iiL § i \Ve mistake his Blunders for 
Beauties. 1760 B^oote / l/wwr i. Wks. 1799 1 * ® 39 » I wou’d 
engage to elude your penetration, when I ambeau’d out for 
the baron. 18x3 Byron Giaour yj A grotto.. That holds 
the pirate for a guest. x8x8 M. G. Lewis yrnl, \V» Ind. 
(1834) 40 That distance went for nothing. 1843 Fraser's 
hlag. XXVin. 702, I know for a fact that a courier was 
waiting.^ 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 5 Mere chrono- 
logy . . is often mistaken for history. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. (i886) 34 The pines look down upon the rest 
for underwood. 

b. So with an adjective, as in to take for 
granted, to leave for dead, etc. For certain, sure, 
+ wiss, see those adjs. 

Also, with mixture of sense 8, as in the formula of the 
Marriage Service (quot. 1549) where the sense is * whether 
she prove better or worse *, etc. 

^ c 1460 B'ortescue Ahs. 4* Lim. Mon. xi. (1885) 136, 1 holde 
it for vndouted, pat [etc.]. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Matri- 
mony, I . . take thee . . to my wedded wife .. for better for 
worse. 1651 Baxter Inf Bapt. 49 In the mean time I take 
it forgranted. x68x Cotton IFond, Peak 69 At the bottom 
he_was left for dead. 1700 Dryden Pal. ^ Arc. iir, 704 He 
quivered with his feet, and lay for dead. 1732 Berkeley 
A Iciphr, VL § 30 Admitted for morally certain. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1826) I. 208 L’s friends . . gave the 
man up for lost. 1854 Patmore Angel in Ho. i. ix, I ,, 
blamed the print for old. 

c. What is he, etc. for {a man, etc.) : what is 
(he) considered as (a man), i.e. what sort of a (man, 
etc.) is he ? (Cf. Ger. Was fur ein T) Obs. or dial. 

1380 Spenser Shep. Cal. iv. 17 What is he for a Ladde 
you so lament ? 1623 Bingham Xenophon 136 When the 
Ijacedemonians enquired, what Xenophon was for a man, 
he answered, that [etc.]. *657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis 
Life Peiresc xi. 265 Consider, .how many, and what for 
Epistles he sent to this very City. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
63. 3/2 What are you for a Lover, a 1757 Cibber Comical 
Lovers 1, What is she for a Woman? X827 Scott Snrg. 
Dan. X, * What is that for a Zenobia?* said Hartley, 

d. (/, etc.) for one : as one, as a unit in an aggre- 
gate. For one thing', nsed parenthetically when one 
out of several reasons, instances, etc., is mentioned. 

X719 De Foe Crtesocii. tx, Will you go.. ? I will go for 
one. x8.. Keble Lett. Spirit, Counsel iiZjo) 176, 1 could 
say, for one thing, make your account beforehand with this 
trouble coming upon you. x88o ScribnePs Mag. XX. 356/1, 
1 for one shall never do so. 

e. for the first, second, etc. time\ as a first, 
second, etc., instance. Cf. Yx.pour la premilre fois. 

1730 A. Gordon Maffels Amphiih. 68 TheRomans were 
for the first time forbid such Games. 1788 Gibbon Ded, 4 * F 
Ixvi. VI. 431 note.He [Aldus] printed above sixty considerable 
works of Greek literature, almost all for the first time. x8x8 
M. G. Lewis yml. IK Ind, (1834) 177 There was a shower 
of rain for the first time since my arrival. 1863 Trafford 
JVorld in Ch. HL 253 Is he a man Hkely to fall in love for 
a second time? 187s Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 399 That they 
may converse with Socrates for the last time. 

f. For good {and ali) \ see Good. 

V il. Of the cause or reason. 

20. By reason of, under the influence of (a feel- 
ing or subjective condition), 

Beowulf 338 (Gr.) Wen ic, Jwt xe for wlenco, nalles for 
wraecsiSum ac for hije-prymmum HroSjar sohton. a 1x23 
O. E, Chron. an, iiox For heoran agenan mycelan un- 
getrywpan. 1:1175 Lamb. Horn, 17 He..3ef us seodSan 
ane muchele jef for his muchele eadmodnesse. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 58 He by gan hym by penche, And hys 
wrappe toward pekyng, for drede of pe erl, quenebe. CX380 
Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 152 How may pci seie 
for shame pat pei folowen Crist truly? c 1440 Jacob's Well 
72 Bolderetosynne fortrustofpe mercy of god. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia 11. xvi. 172 Like the poore childe, whose father, 
while he beates him, will make him belecuc it is for loue. 
X725 De Foe Voy. round \Vorld{\Zs,d) 305 Our men raised a 
shout for joy. i8oz Noble Wanderers II. 32 Arsaces, 
panting for rage, had already grasped his poniard. X827 
Southey Hist. Penins. War 11 . 776 They bad, for pure 
wantonness, set fire to some of the houses. 

b. For fear of that, etc. : see Feak sh. 3 b. 

1847 Marryat Childr, N. Forest v. Take your guns too, 
for fear of accident. 

21. Because of, on account of ; 

a. a person or persons, 

cxooo iELFRic Cett. XX. 3 J>u scealt sweltan nu Ablmeleh 
for pam wife pe pu name. 0x205 Lay. 14458 pin hired pe 
bate8 for me & ich «m iusid for pe. 13.. N, Alis. 2318 
A1 Pierce for him sorwith, y-wis. 1382 WyclifPs. xxvi. ii 
Dresse me in a rijt path for myn enemys. 1549 Chron. Gr, 
Fr/arsiCamdenyOa'l'hecausewzs for them that rose in Essex. 
1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 55 Thou shalt have as many 
dolours for Iby daughters. xBxp Cobbett Eng. Gram. 
xvii. § 196 When I see many its in a page, 1 always tremble 
for the writer. 

b. a thing. Also in for cause (see Cause sb. 6) 
and after such sbs. as charge, reputation, etc., and 
adjs. as sorry (see those words). Some adjs. for- 
merly construed with this prep, now take others ; 

e. g. glad of 

c xoooiELFRic Exod, xviii. 9 pa wses lethro blipe for eallum 
pam godum pe Drihten dyde Israhela folce. ^xx7S Lamb. 
Horn. 17 Pine frond pu louest for pam goddede Pe he pe de5. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 113 Ac for goure coming ich am glad. 
CX380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. I. 25 pei shulden not be 
aferd for j>eril!is. 1483 Caxton G. ae la Tour D iij, The 
one is prowde for bis scj'ence. X63X Gouge GocC s Arrows 
IV. xii, 390 Faith herein will make us thankfull for all 
manner of prosperity- *704 Addison Italy Wks. 1804 V. 
249 The gujf,.is..remarKable for tempests. 1802 hlAR. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (2826) I. 225 A mother respected., 
for her feminine virtues. 1849 Macaulay Hid, Eng. 1. 308 
Notorious both for covetousness and for papimony. 


IT In with the instrumental case of the 

neuter demonst. pron. formed advb. phrases. = 

^ therefore*, which, with the addition or ellipsis of 
the relative i5e became conjunctional phrases = 

* because *. ^ (For these phrases and their later 
representatives see For-thon, For-tht; cf. also 
For-wht). Similar!)', For that appears from 
I 3 thc. as a conjunction; and in the i 6 thc. there 
are a few examples of for this in the senses 

* therefore* and ^because*. 

a XSS3 PHiLPOT^rt-rtw.4- Writ. (2842) 352 If that he demand 
the reason why we do so, I wiJlgladlysalisfy bis mind. .For 
•this [orig. quia\ we know surely those things, as they have 
written, to have come unto us uncorrupt. Ibid. 396 For 
this [orig. igitnr\ Florebell, thou hast a high bishop and 
ruler of the church such a one peradventure as thou 
soughtest not after. 

c. On account of one's regard for. So in For 
the sake ^(see Sake), used synonymously with for 
in this sense and in senses 7 and 8 . 
a 1000 Caedmon’s Gen. 2472 (Gr.lpa ic for god willeSemund- 
byrdan, ciooo Rood 123 (Gr.) Se pe for dryhtnes naman 
deaSes wolde. .onbyrisan. rt xzoo Moral Ode 23 pe him 
solue forset for wiue ne for childe. C1205 Lay. 13223 Ich 
bad bine for gode don pat child of hade. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. 111. 170 To be maried for monye mede hath a-sented. 
a 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 981, I leeue pe jjroloug for 
shortnes. 1697 Dryden P'irg. Past. x. 35 Lycoris. .for thy 
Rival tempts the raging Sea. 1697 Ken Evg. Hymn ii, 
Forgive.me, Lord, for Thy dear Son. 

• d. In adjurations — for the sake of. Also in 
exclamations, chiefly of pain or sorrow. 

azoooBoeth. Metr. i. 128 He.. hi for Drihtne ba2d..ha5t 
hi [etc.]. CX205 Lay. 57 Nu bidded Lagamon alcneaoele 
mon for pene almitengodd. .pet he [etc.], c xyisCoerde L. 
1782 Mercy, Richard, for Mary maid ! X393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. II. 54 Ich fraynede hure faire po, for hym pat hure made. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 210 Alas ! for my master. . 
That yestereyen.-BeforeCaiphaswasbroght. 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, V. ii. 75 Heauen for his mercy ; what treachery is 
heere ? 1609 Bible (Douay) Joel i. 15 Crie ye to our Lord : 
A a a, for the day. x74t Richardson Pamela I, 81 But 
I have not found it so, Alas for me. X820 Byron Blues 11. 
64 Lady Blueb. Oh fie I Miss Lit. And for shame I 1820 
Keats Lamia 271 For pity do not melt I 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iii. 90 Alas for Tiny Tim. 

•pe. For because x see Because A. i, B. i. Obs, 

22. Of an efficient or operative cause : In conse- 
quence of, by reason of, as the effect of, (Now chiefly 
after comparatives; otherwise usu. replaced by 
from,of,throughi) PPis,o\xiforwantof\ see Want. 

<rx2os Lay, 27818 pa eor5e eon beouien for pan vnimete 
blase. ?ci37o Robt, K, CicyJe 55 Beltur he were.. So to 
do then for hunger dye. <1x380 wyclif 3"^/. Wks. III. 349 
Scarioth was pe worse for beyng in pis hoH cumpanye. 
c X400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. lor & pou fyndest a man havynge 
be crampe for a wounde. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de 
w. J49s> I. xl. A a, For the grete hete of the sonne She 
hadde the febres or axes. xsx« Act 4 Hen, VIII, c. li For 
defaute of such issue to remaigne to oure Soveraigne Lorde. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, (an. i), To die for thirst 
standyng in the river. 1578 Cooper Thesaums%.Y. Vetustas, 
He lacketh teeth for age. X64X T. Jackson True Evang. T. 
11. 221 For the abundance of milk she (the cow] did give, the 
owner might eate butter. 2718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 
Ded. (1720) II Her chin and herknees meetingfor Age. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xxviii, In this very room a debtor of 
his.. died for want, 1850 Lynch Thco. Trin. v. 84 Shall 
we be the brighter spirits for being the duller men ? 1887 
A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. 11. 103 They breathed the 
easier for the news. Mod, He is worse for liquor. This 
coat is worse for wear. 


23. Of a preventive cause or obstacle, a. In 
spite of, noUvithstanding. Rare exc. in for all, 
any, with a sb. ; also absol.^;* all that, etc, 
O.E.Ch?V7u an. 1006 Ac for eallum pissum se here ferde swa 
he sylf wolde. cz32o Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1135 For al that 
heuer Le mighte do, His menesoun might nowt staunche 
tho. c 1386 Chaucer DocioPs T. 129 This mayde shal be 
myn, for any man. c 1430 Syr Gener. 8058 Loue him she 
wold for ony drede. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, (an. 4) 53 
But for all that he could do, he lost almoste ccc of his fote- 
men. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. iii. 68 This Alexander the 
Great for all his greatness died. 1794 Burns Fora’ that i, 
"I'he rank is but the guinea stamp; The man’s the gowd 
for a’ that. 1820 Keats St. Agnes i, The owl, for all hb 
feathers, was a-cold. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Last Confess., 
I was a moody comrade to her then, For all the love Z bore 
her. 1873 F. Hall Mod. English p.xv. For all that, I have 
contrived, .to give some thought to my mother-tongue. 

b. in conjunctional phrases: For all that, for 
a//= notwithstanding (that), although. Now rare 
in literary use. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clvl. 189 For all that the 
frenche kynge sende to hym to delyuer the same c.astels, 
yet he refused so to do. 1588 Marprel. (Arb.) 22, 

I tell you D. Stannop (for all you are so proude). i68r 
Bunyan Holy War 24 [Conscience], .(for all he was now so 
debauched), did terrific.. them sore. 1786 Mackenzie in 
Lounger Ho. 00 F 7 For all her feelings are so fine, i^x 
L. Hunt 3Vrr (2864) 40, I am not a vety bad 
for all I am so much bigger, a Keble . J 

Counsel (1870) 185 For all she seemed ^ ralm, she had 
often to bear up against the same kind of feeling . 

O. Indicating the presence or ‘’V?" 

obstacle or hindrance. (C/. "’'F' 

vor.) In negative sentences ; also after tftt cre 

not -were if 

les.. dro» 
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Gen. xvi. TO paet man hit jeriman ne mass for pmre meniu. 
1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 177 Hii mowe no3t wel fle Vor 
feble^e of her brode. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. 282 pat no 
man mijte hym se for mosse and for leues. a 1430 Octonian 
682 That wyf therst not say nay, For wordes ylle. rx489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynion xii. 206, I shall never doo that, 
for to deye for it. a 159* Gkeene Alphonsus (1861) 
231 That you dare Not use your .sword for stainingof your 
hands. • 1691 Ray Creation 213 Unhabitable for heat. 1744 
Berkeley Lei. to T, Prior 19 June Wks. 1871 IV. 298 La-st 
night beingunable to sleep fortheheat. *751 Affect. Nan-. 
IPaj'er g2 This was like, not seeing the Wood^ for Trees. 
1810 Scott La/iy 0/ L. v. 858 Spare not for spoiling of thy 
steed. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vi. xliit, At times she 
could not stand for the beating of her heart. 

t d. As a precaution against, or simply, against : 
(to beware) of; (to hinder, keep, prevent) from. 
c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 122 Sone after mydnyght 
. .In pe snowe for syght scho 3ede out in hir smok. 1377 
.Lancl. P. PI. B. 11. 230 Freres..for kno^vyng of comeres 
coped hym as a frere. a x4oo-5o^ Alexander 285 pat'wald 
for hurte or for harme any hathill kepe. xs23.FiTzrrERB. 
Husb. § 51 Se that they .. holde his heed hye ynoughe 
for drownynge. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Af-ol/i. 40b, He' 
must also beware for taking cold. 1590 Greene Poems 
Wks. (1861) 294 A hat of straw, like a swain, Shelter 
for the sun and rain. i6xx Barrey Ram, Alley i. ii, Ah, 
how light he treads, For dirting his silk stockings ! X703 
Moxom Mech. Exerc. 205 That may hinder the Corner of 
the edge of the Chissel for coming at the Work. 1728 in 
Picton Vf)Ool Munic. Rec. (1886) II. 88 To prevent. .the 
constitution of it for being entirely .subverted, 

"VIII. Of correspondence or correlation. 

24. Prefixed to the designation of a number or 
quantity to which another is stated to correspond 
in some different relation. (Cf. similar use of to.') 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles ir. 42 For on pat 3c merkyd se 
missed ten schore Of homeliche hertis. 1583 T. Watson 
Centnrie of Lone xcvii. (Arb.) 133 For cu'ry pleasure that 
in Loue is found, A thousand woes and more therein abound. 
2674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. v. (j 686) 6, I will undertake 
to shew any man Twenty other Horses lame., for one 
Hunter. 1724 De Foe/ 1 /wl Cavalier{j^^o) 255 They were 
..twice our number in the whole; and their foot three for 
one. X806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Lift (1826) vi. 
xxxvii, It contains, .for one inch of lean four or five of 
stringy fat. x88^ L. Carroll Game of Logic i. § 3. 32 For 
one workable Pairof PremLsses..you will probably find five 
that lead to no Conclusion at all. 

. 25. Preceded and followed by the same sb. (with- 
out article or defining word), in idiomatic expres- 
sions indicating equality in number or quantity 
between objects compared or contrasted. Btilk 
for hulk : taking an equal bulk of each. Word 
for word : with exact identity of expression, ver- 
batim ; similarly for point, f Day for day : 
on one day as on every other, hence = * day by day’, 
t 7h fisht hand for hand*, »*hand to hand’. 
To turn (something) end for end : to reverse. 

X3. . K. Alts. 2922 Word for word thus they spake, c 1386 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 521 Of Grisildis wordes.. He tolde him 
'point for point. <rx4So Chester PI. {E.E.T.S.) 256 Such 
marvayels..he ne dyd day for day. 1535 Stewart Croiu 
Scot. II. 118 Dongard.,curage had for to fecht hand for 
hand With Constantyne. 1606 Skaks. Ant, ^ Cl. iv. viii. 
22 A Brainc that.. can Get gole for gole of youth. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 116 Bulk for bulk heavier than 
a Fluid. 17S9 Johnson Idler No. 69 p 6 May, Sandj's and 
Holiday, conhned themselves to the toil of rendering line 
for line, a 1769 Regnt.'Sea-Serv. in Falconer Did. Marine 
(1789) Kk ivb, If a foreign admiral salute.s them, he shall 
receive gun for gun. 1877 Daily Ne^vs 10 Oct. 6/2 We 
turned' the rope end for end. x88x Jowett Thucyd. I. 16S 
The prisoners, .were exchanged man Ibr man. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. IS May 5/3 They will not be slow to return him 
like for like. , 

IX. Of reference. 

20 . As regards, with regard or respect to, con- 
cerning.' Also in idiomatic expressions: 
the general yVa. general; \for so far, in s6 far; 
f for my mind, to my thinking ; for my, his, etc. 
part (see PAiiT);_/i7r the rest ( — F. du reste: see 
Rest sh.). f IVhat for^ ; ~ ‘ what witli — ’ (see 
What). As for*, see As 33. 

The parenthetic use, as in for mc—ii.% for me, for my part 
(= Fr, fonr moi), is now obsolete, 

1479 J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 840 HI, 267, I have 
myche to pay her in London, what for ine funcrall cosies, 
dettes, and legattes .that [etc.], xssx T. Wilson Logike 
(1580) 75 He IS delivered from the lawe, for so muche as 
pertaineth to his condemnation, but he is not free, for so 
muche as belongeth to the due obedience, whlche heoweth 
unto God.' 1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tambnrt. iv. i, For 
person like to prove a second Mars. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. 
(1822) 99ThIsyea^..^\''asof all other for other diseases most 
free. 2634 W. Wood Neiv Eng. Prosp. 7. Iv, 'J'he SoyJe 
is for the generall a warme kinde of earth. 1658 W. Burton 
Comm. I tin. Antoninus 176 For old Marinus, I know not 
how to excuse him. 1664-^ Pepvs Diary -j Apr., Sir Philip 
did shew me nakedly the king’s condition for money. 17x0 
Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knoivl. § m For the rest, this 
celebrated author holds there is an absolute Space. 1740 
Ninas Entcrtainm. iii. (1883-4) 21 All the Witches for my 
Mind are young Women. ^ 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 466 
'Ihus much.. for the privileges and disabilities of infants. 
x8i8M. G. Lewis Jnil. IP, (1834) 250 How he managed 
for water I could not learn. X843 Erased s Mag. XXVIII. 
570 So much for our housemaid. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
sponge's Sp. .Tour (1893) 361 Get married and trust to 
Providence for the rest. 

"b. So far as concerns (a person or thing). Used 
with a limiting or restrictive force (efi 23 ). For 
a//or< 7 f/y/;//^;;aTt', I know nothing to the contrary. 
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{He may do iC) for me, i. e. with no opposition 
from me. 

a X300 Cursor M. -^20^ (Cott.) ‘Fader*, he said, 'be )»ou 
ful bald, For me sal it neuer be tald*. 1578 Timme Calvin 
on Gen, x, i. 238 Let them. .for all me, inioy the fruile.. 
of their labours. x6^ Hartlib Legacy 160 This Art, for 
what I can perceive, is no way demonstrable h priori. 2731 
Pope Ep. to Burlington 138 Some are Vellum, and the rest 
as good For all his Lordship knows. ‘X757 S. Paterso.v 
Another Trav. I. 321 They shall have it untouched for 
me. x8o9 J. Moser Don Quixote in Barcelona ir. v, [He] 
shall carry all the limbs he has got to heaven for me. 1837 
Landor Pentam. Wks. 1846 II. 314/2 The banks of the 
Hebrus may be level -or rocky, for what I know about 
them. 1890 Besant Demoniac vi, After the first month 
you ought to have come home again, for all the good it has 
done. 1893 Laxt) Times XCIV. 559/2 The consideration 
was left blank, and for alt I know it is blank still. 

c. with words signifying privution or want. 

1653 tr. Carments Ntssena 75 He wanted for no care nor 

possible assistance. 1791 Cowper Retired Cat 73 With 
hunger pinched, and pinched for room. 1802 Mar. Edge* 
worth Moral T. (x8i6) I. ix. 71 In.. distress for money. 
1804 J. Marshall IVashtngion II. 1.38 The people.. were 
in great distress for provisions, arms, and ammunition. 
2855 Thackeray Rose ^ Ringi, He need want for nothing. 

d. For alt the world*, used to emphasize asser- 
tions of likeness. 

(The lit. sense and proper place of this phrase are uncertain.) 

C238S Chaucer L. G. IP. 218 For al the world ryght as a 
daysye Ycorouned ys with whije leues lyte. 1602 M arston 
Ant. < 5 ‘ Mel. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 13 He. .looxes For all the world 
like an ore-roasted pigge. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris i. 
Wks. 1799 1 . 38 Their water-grueJ Jaws, sunk in a thicket of 
curls, appear, for all the world, like a lark in a soup-dish ! 

27. In proportion to, considering ; considering 
the nature or capacity of ; considering what he, she, 
or it is, or that he, etc. is so and so. 

[1594 Marlowe Sc Nashe Dido iv. iv, Aeneas, for his 
parentage, deserves As large a kingdom as is Lybia.] 1631 
Weever Anc. Pun. Mon. 536 'I’his Lawier was a very 
honest man for those times. 1697 Dryden Pirg.Georg. in, 
^2 His Bulk too Weighty for nis Thighs is grown. ’ 1754 
Richardson Grandison I. ii. 6 A man of an excellent 
character for a La^vyer. 1787 Gambado’s Acad. Horse, 
men (1809) 29 Should your nome prove, what is properly 
termed joo many for you. 1861 Miss Yonce Siokesley 
Secret ii. (1862) 42 As poor a man for an esquire as her father 
was for a surgeon. 1886 Manch. Exam. 15 Mar. 5/4 The 
weather. .phenomenally severe for.the season. 

X* Of duration and extension. 

28. a. Marking actual duration. During, through- 
out. Vhx.for long, for a or the time. 

c 1450 Co?». Mvst. 129 Who seylh cure ladyes sawtere 
dayly for a 3er thus. xso6 Guvlforoe Pilgr. (Camden) 30 
We . , restyd vs for that nyght. XS6A-78 Bulleyn Dial, 
agst. Pest. (x888) 10 His stewarde. .applied the poore menne 
with the purse with muche deuotion for the tyme. xfioa 
Shaks. Ham, ni. i. gx How does your Honor for this many 
a day? 1626 T. Ailesbury Passion-sermon 15 The Jeues 
for long were., the favourites of heaven. X7xi Addison 
Sped. No. 86 P2 , 1 have seen an Eye curse for half an Hour 
together, a 1792 Bp. Horne Serin. (1799} III. 68 Reflect for 
a moment, on these two pictures of virtue and vice. 1843 
Eraser's Mag. XXVIII. 334 The Brigand's Bride ran for 
many nights. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 166 The two 
great parties. .had fora moment concurred. X872 Liddon 
Elan. Rellg. i. 34 Would he even be interested for long in a 
philosophy which he believed to be only relatively true? 
1885 Lavj Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 316 The catch, .was worn 
away, and probably had been so for months. 

b. Marking intended duration, G.g.for life ; aho 
in the phrases, for the or ^this present, for a 
7uhile. For ay, ever : see Ay 3 a, Ever 5 b, 

1548 Hall Chron,, Hen, P {bh. 4) 55 A peace was con- 
cluded, .for a certain space. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 8 Have you then for this present, your whole desire 1 
1632 J. Lee Short Snrv. 53 For the present 1 let passe. 
1636 N. Riding Rec. IV. 52 He shall enter bond for his 
good abeareing for a year. 2642 Protests Lords I. 11 
Whether we shall a^ourn for .si.x months. 1692 E. Walker 
tr. Epidetud Mor. (1737) xv. What bounteous God did for 
awhile afford, 1706 Acc, Soc, Propag. Gosp. 33 The Society 
. .ordered fifty Pounds per annum to be ascertained to him 
for Three Years. 1T19 De Foe Crusoe i. Wii, I resolved to 
sit down for all night. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 59 ? 6 
He is always provided with a curacy for life. 2764 Sterne 
inTrtaW Life 87 About Christmas l..fix my head-quarters 
at London for the winter. 2847-9 Helps Eriends in C. 
Scr. I. (1851) I.. 101 If there were Peers for life, .it would. . 
meet most of your objections. 2849 Mac.\ulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 156 Four thousand pounds a year for two lives. 2870 
Miss Bridcsian R. Lynne II. v, 117 , 1 sha'n’t get up for 
another hour. 2885 Lasts Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 892 'Phe 
driver, .was practically placed at the disposal of the defend- 
ants for the day. 

29. For once, for the nonce*, see Once, Nonce. 

30. Marking an amount of e.xtensiou, esp. in 
space, lineal or superficial : Over, over the sjjace 
of, to the extent of, through. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 36' The River of Trent in the 
moneih of June flowed not for the space of a mile. 2605 
Skaks. Lear n. iv. 304 For many Miles about T.'here’s 
scarce a Bush. z8z8 Si. G. Lewis yml. IP. Ind. (1834) 159 
After travelling for five and twenty miles. 2863 Kingsley 
IPater Bab. 9 Not only did he own all the land about for 
miles. 1885 i)/a«f//,£’.rfl//r.28Sept.5/3 When a. .manhas 
walked briskly even for a mile. 

t XI. 3l. Misused for fro, From. 

f 2340 Cursor M. 13554 (Trin.) Anoon he had his si:t For 
penne was he no more led. ^2440 Partonopc 2260 Sorno* ' 
gouT^ swerdc for the arson reft. ^2440 York Myst. xxx. ' 
222 He bese hurled for he highnes he haunted. 2540 Ad 
32 Iten. P///, c. 42 § I All personnes of the said company 
..shalbe exempt for bearing ofarmurc. 


B. conj. 

f L Introducing the cause of a fact, the statement 
of which precedes or follows : Because. Cf. A. 

21 b. Ohs, exc. airh. 

AX2ootr. Alenin's Virt, P. 115 in XI. 376 We 

sculen fleon ha unSeawes, na ha mmnn sylfe . . for hco synd 
godes gesceafte. cx20sLay. 248 Ene.am he. .biheyte..alhis 
drihliche lond for he nefde nenne sune. 2340 HampoleFa 
Consc. 6807 pus for ])ai did ay ogayns Goddes lawe, Vermyn 
and wode bestes sal pnm ay gnawc. c 2433 Torr. Portugal 
1333 Forsir Torent the fend did fall, Gretlordyshonoured hym 
all. 2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye ii And for god made all 
thinges in syx dayes. .therfore, etc. x6oo Fairfax Tasso ir. 
xi.v. Nor for he sweld with ire was she affraid. 2604 Shaks. 
Oth. iH.iv. 261 They are. . ieallous for they’re iealious. 1^1 
Dryden A'. i.ii. Wks. 1884 VIII. 148 Why comes not 

he?..Forhe’sapulingsprite. 2790 ANNASEWARD. 9 i*««.xliy, 
In balance true Weigh it, but.smile at the objections vain Of 
sickly Spirits, hating for they do. 2872 Tennyson Gareth 
Lynette 386 And, for himself was of the greater state, .he 
trusted his iiege-Iord Would yield him this large honour all 
the more. 

2. Introducing the ground or reason for some- 
thing previously ^aid : Seeing that, since. Cf. Gr. 

L. nam or enim; Fr. car, Ger. denn, 

• ^2250 Serm. in Kluge Acs. Lesebuch 71 Hwu sceal ]>!« 
gewurSen, for ic necann naht of weres jemane. 2254 0. E. 
Chron. an. 2235 On hiskinges time wesal unfriS.. for agents 
him risen sone pa rice men.V 2200 Or.min 219 And te^j warenn 
..Rihhtwise menn..Forr e33herr here 3ede..Rihht affier 
Godess lare. 7^2400 Morie Artlu 219 Ffore he wasdemyde 
he doughtye.ste hat duellj'de in erthe. 2480 Caxton Chreu. 
Eng. ccxJiv, (2482) 298 Nowe is good tyme Foral Englond 
praith for vs, 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 25 For 
xij. tymes 30. maketh 360. a 1623 Overbury ri Wife (1638) 
202 A churchman she dare not venture upon ; for she hath 
heard widowes complain of dilapidations. 2664 Tillotson 
IPisd. being Rellg. 59 Just such is he who for fear of any 
thing in this world ventures*to jgrieve God ; for in so doing 
he runs away from men and falls into the hands of the living 
God. 2766 Goldsm. Pic. IP. iii, Near a fortnight had passed 
before [etc.] . . for premature consolation is but the remem- 
brancer of sorrow. 2838 T. Thomson Chetn. Org. Bodies E06 
This oil or resinous-Hke body contains phosphorus ; for. .we 
find phosphoric acid in the residue, 2883 Manch. Guard. 

22 Oct. 5/3 This is no party question^ for it touches us not 
as Liberals or Conservatives, but as citizens. 

b. Introducing a detailed proof. 

2570 Billingsley Euclid i. xi, For forasmuch as DC is 
equal to (CE, and [etc.] therefore [etc.]. x8x2-x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ff Art 588 For, let there be three homes 
at H, O, and D; if [etc.]. 2840 Lardner Gcom. io 5 For 
from the point B draw B D perpendicular to [etc.]. 

3. = Whether in an obj. sentence. Obs. rare, , 
c 2250 Gctt. d* Ex. 2651 We sulen nu witen for it decle ols 

witterlike, or in child-hede. c 2394 P. PL Credo 350 \\ oldest 
pou me tellen For pei bcn..syker on to trosten, y wolde 
quyten pe pi mede. 

i* 4. In order that. Cf. A. 8 . Chs, 

CX30S St. Katherine 271 in E. E. P. (2862) 04 Noman 
ne 5af hire mete ne drinke : for heo scholde for hunger 
deye. C2380 .'Hr Ferumb. 907 pay .. byndep per-wib iS 
CjCne about ; for he ne schold no3t sene, c 2450 St, Cuihbtrt 
(Surtees) *4753 For pair trauail sulde no^t be waste. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. PI, ni. i. 9 And for the time shall notseeme 
tedious lie tell thee what [etc.]. 

'\b. For and*. = ‘ and moreover *. Obs. 
a 2529 Skelton Agst. Gamesche 22 Syr Gawen, Syr 
Cayus, for and Syr Olyuere, 2605 Shaks. //awr. V. 1.JOJ 
A PicKhaxe and a Spade, a Spade for and a shrowding* 

Sheete. ’ 2617 Middleton FVxi'r^wflrrtf/v.i. Wks. (Dyce) lit- 

544 Chough [sings] A hippocrene, a tweak, for and a fucus. 

Tor-, pt‘ef.^ Also I feer-, 3 Onn. forr-, 3"4 
south, vor-, ver-, '4 fur*, 6 -/ fore-. [OE. 
fxr- = OFris. for-, far-, OS. for-, far- (Du. 
ver-\ OHG. far-, fir-, fer- (MHG. and mod. 
G. vcr-\ ON, for- (Sw. for-, Da. for-") ; the 
QAA. fyrer- (see Fore- pref.) though formally dis- 
tinct, often corresponds in use with this prenx. 
The OE. form (like the other forms quoted) seems 
to represent Cwith obscured vowel due to absence of 
stress) the three OTeut. prefixes *fcr-, fra-, far- 
(Goth, fair-, fra-, fatir-'), which correspond form- 
ally to Gr. irtpt-, TtpX}-, Trapa-, representing various 
ablaut-grades of the Aryan joot : see Fob and 
Fore. Functionally, the three prefixes do not seem 
to be clearly distinguished even in Gothic; but m 
most cases when a vb. with 0%.for- or Gtr.vcr- 
has a Goth, equivalent, the prefix appears ns/rtf-j 
wliich seems to have been orig. its stressed fonu • 
cf. the two OE- forms fra'cod and forci'rh (see Fou- 
couth), which are believed to be aeccntnal vari- 
ants of the. representative of pre-Teut. *prognto-, 
despicable. 

'From the predominant meaning of the root, it may w 
ferred that the primary' notion expressed by the prejiv 
that of ‘forward, forth*. The various uses in the 
langs. may be plausibly explained as originating from tn >, 
though the exact process of their development is m f 
points uncertain : see Grimm’s Deutsches lPb> 

The vbs. formed with this prefix often correspond in . 
cation to Gr. vbs. formed with one or other of the ‘ , 
prefixes rrfpi-, rrpo-, irapa., and to Lat. vbs. Wilh/er-orf ■ 

A prefix used to form verbs and adjs., ^ 

occurring in OE. words of Com. Teut. or 
origin, but employed in the formation of new won s 
down to the beginning of the mod.Eng. pcr>° > 
it is now entirely obsolete. Its various function 
are enumerated below. The words here e.xplamc 
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and illustrated are all obsolete ; . the surviving words 
formed with the prefix, and those obsolete ones 
which require extended treatment, are given as 
main words in their alphabetical .place. 

I. Forming verbs. 

1. Prefixed to verbs, giving the additional sense of 
*away’, ‘ off*, as in Fokcast ; forshake, to shake 
off; forshoot, to cast off, reject; forthrow, . to 
throw off. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cviii. [cix.] 23 *For-schaken [Vulg. ex< 
eus5its\ als gressop. a 1300 Cursor M. 13663 iCott^ Quen 
iesus wist him Jjus *for-scotten. 1340 Ayenb, 86 Zuo 
he ne may hit **uorl>rawe to his wylle [mistranslation of si 
que ilne sen ^eult pas jeitcr dehors a sa voulenie\. 

2. With the sense of prohibition, exclusion, or 
warding off, as in Forbid ; forrun, to bar by run- 
ning ; forsay, to renounce, exclude by command. 
Also with the sense of concealing from view ; for- 
cover, Fobwrap. 

In this use the sense closely approaches that of For- 2 , 
Fore-; cf. For^)fend, _For(e)shield. 

1382 Wycuf Gen. xxvii. 16 She *forcoueride the nakid of 
the nak. c 1205 Lay'. 12861 Costantin. .bad wzi-witere 
^for.jernen ka wateres. 1579 Spenser Skepk. Cal. May 82 
Sike worldly sovenance he. .must *for-say. Ibid. July 79 
Shepherds been foresayd From places of delighL 

3. With the notion of passing by, abstaining from, 
or neglecting, as in Forbear, Forgo, Forhowe; 
forheed, to disregard. Also with the sense of 
missing or forfeiting something through what is 
expressed by the simple vb. : forgreme, to forfeit 
by displeasing (God) ; forslip, to let slip ; forslug, 
to neglect through sluggishness. 

c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 He com. .to gtuende J>e mihtes 
ke adam ^for-gremede us alle. ^1275 Lay. 2^79 Wimmen 
he *forhedde. c 1315 Shoreham ii H y ..That cristneth twyes 
enne, Other. . For-hedeth Wanne childe arlst crlstnynee heth. 
x6xo Holland CamdaCs Brit. 11. 1x5 (127) He shifted off 
and dallied with them still, untill they had *forslipt the oppor- 
tunitie of pursuing him. c 23x5 Shoreham X14 Wanne man 
leteth adrylle That he god ^elde schel, And ’‘for-sluggyth 
[printed slaggyth] by wylle That scholde men to stel. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 6ix Accidie , . forsluggeih, and 
destroyeth alle goodes temporeles by reccheleesnesse. 

4. With the sense of Mvrongly*, *mis-’, as for- 
raught, perverted ; forworahip, to worship 
wrongly. 

ei2Q0 Ormin 14540 All mankinn,.Wass..all *forrraht 
S«n Godd. f 1380 in Todd 3 Treat, Wycli/ii^s 

pei seyn we *forwirship. 

6. Implying destructive, painful, or prejudicial 
effect, as in Fordeem, Fordo ; forgab, to de- 
fame, publish the misdeeds of ; forglut, to waste 
in gluttony, devour ; forhang, -head, to put to 
death by hanging, by beheading ; forpiorce, for- 
prick ; forscald, to scald, scorch ; foraeethe, to 
scald; forsench, to submerge, drown; forsink, 
to be submerged ; forswithe, to torture or destroy 
by burning ; forwall, to torture with boiling. 
Also in- pa. pples. ; forfaded ; forfrorn, frozen 
up, stuck fast in the ice ; forroasted, tortured by 
roasting; forstived, stifled, choked ; forswarted, 
blackened ; fortossed ; forwithered, withered or 
dried up. 

1413 Pilgr. Soxvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxviii. 73 Sone as the 
heye is drye the floure is *forfadcd. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
x.wiii. {Arb.)9S She . . wente in to the yse wherein she was 
*forfrorn. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 631 Whoso *forgabbed a frere 
yfounden at ke stues. .Hym wereas god grenenagreit lorde 
of rentes. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xn. 66 These wrecches.. 
in glotonye *For-glotten here goodes. c 1300 Havelok 2yzi, 
Ich shall slo J>e, and hire *for-henge heye. 13.. K. Alts. 
1366 He that the treson dude, Was ^forhedid in that steode. 
X413 Pilgr.Strajle (Caxton 1483) iv. xx. 68 Seeth how he is. . 
al *forpercid sore. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 74TO pre sledes he 
slou vnder him .. *Vorpriked and uor arna aboute. 14x3 
(1483) HI. viii. 55 So moche haue theywoun- 
dyd and forprycked other folk about them, that [etc.]. 
c 1440 yacob's Well 10 He was al *for-rostyd/ fryed & 
scaldyd. a 1225 Juliana 70 [The pilch] leop wallinde hat 
up. .ant *for .scaldede of ham seoluen fifll ant tene. a 1225 
Anvr. R.2 j,6 pu hauest forschalded k® drake heaued mid 
wallinde watere, a 1450 tr.' Higden (Hark MS.) VII. 528 
Li3lnyng forscalded (L. ustulavif] comes. ^1225 After, 
R. 3x2 Lete we teares, leste ure owune teares *uorseo6en us 
in helle ! ^1315 Shoreham 165 For death scholde his 

meystryes kethe, and 'for-sopil and for-sethe In deathes 
bende. a X22S *}uliana 60 His [.^darn’s] team , . sunejede 
swa swiSe k^*^ *forsenchtest al in noes flode. c 1250 

Gen, Ex. 1114 So *for-sanc and brente Sat steden. 1563 
Sackville Induct. Mirr. Ma^. x.x. Here in sorrowe art for- 
sonke so depe. 13.. Cast. Loi'C in Minor Poems fr. 

Vernon MS, (1892) App. xxxvili. 405, I am *for-styfyd 
among, Thi synne stynketh on me so strong c 1305 
Pilate 227 in E, E. P. (1862) 117 And ise5 his bodie 
al *forswarted. a 1225 After. R. 306 Ure inwit, uor- 
kuliinde [v. r. *forswi 3 andel hire suluen mid k® fure of 
sunne. c 1250 Gen. .y Ex. 1140 Do meidenes herden quilum 
seien, ©.-xt fier sulde al Sis werlde forsweSen- 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. xxii. 2, 78 We shall be in deedc *foretossed, 
howbeit our faith shall alwayes scape shipwrecke. a 1240 
Sau'les Warde in Cott. Horn. 251 pat pich ham *forwalle 3 
aOet ha beon for mealte. 1563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. 
I^lag. xii, Her body small, *fonviihered, and forespent. 

b. With the sense of ‘asunder, in pieces*, as in 
Fouburst, Forgnaw ; forcleave ; forhale, jig. 
to distract; forrend. Also in pa. pples.: forbrit- 


tened, broken in pieces; forcrazed, fallen to 
pieces; forfruehed, shattered to pieces; for- 
pinched, forscattered, fortattered, fortorn. 

%a 1400 Morte Arth, 2273 Braynes .. With brandez for- 
britlenede one brede in k® laundez. CZ290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 
231/4x8 He *for-clef is foule bouk in kr® partyes at k® laste. 
CX380 Sir Fenimb, 543 Atweyne i wol forcleue kyn bed. 
c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 724 Chaumbers, and. .hegghe halle, 
Of old werk, *for-crased alle. C1330R. BRUNMEC/f^<7«. Wace 
(Rolls) 1180 Of grete roches pey fulle al doun, & al *fur- 
frusched bak & croun. c 1477 Caxton Jason 58 b, Our ship 
is alle to broken and forfrusshid 1568 C. Watson Polyb. 
63 The whole navie was in greate perill, and many of them 
sore forfrushed. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cai.Sept. 243 Nought 
easeth the care, that doth me *forhaile. 16x4 Davies 
Eclogue, Willie <5- Wemock 26 Who ^s^ivhoni] whilom no 
encheson could fore-haile. c 1325 Poent Times Edxv. II 303 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 337 Hit shal be so *for-pinched, 
to-toilled, and to-twiht. ^1440 JacoPs Well 118 panne 
schal kat soule . .ben all *for-rent W'yth helle-ratchys. 1496 
Dives Paup. (W. de W.) v. viii. 206/1 Woo be to the 
shepherdes that . . forrende the flocke of my lesue. 2430 
Lydc. Chron. Troy i. Lx, That like to shepe were *for- 
skatered wide. CZ460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 239, 1 am 
leverd A lap is lyke to no lede, *For-tatyrd and tome. 
1496 Dives ff Paup.QfI.A^\l^\\..-x.\. 258/2 That blyssful 
bodye. .was for-rent and 'for toume. 

c. Prefixed to sbs., forming vbs. used only in 
pa. pple. with the sense ‘ overpowered or troubled 
by’ (what is e.xpressed by the sb.), as forstormed, 
tempest-tossed ; forwintered, reduced to straits 
by winter, 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 160 The schlp which, .is “forstormed 
and forblowe. 1481 Caxton Reynard iii. (Arb.) 6 In the 
harde froste he had ben sore “forwynterd. 

6. Expressing the notion of something done in 
excess or so as to overwhelm or overpower ; in pa. 
^les. : forbeft, baffled; forbolned, puffed up; 
forchafed, overheated; forfastened; forflitten, 
scolded above measure ; forfried, too much fried ; 
forfrighted, greatly terrified ; forglopned, over- 
whelmed with astonishment ; forladen, -lode, 
overloaded, overpowered; forpained ; forpam- 
pered, pampered to excess; forswollen ; for- 
swong, harassed; fortaxed, overburdened with 
taxation ; fortired, excessively wearied. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 793 Voundit, and wery, and 
“forbeft. 1413 Pilgr. Senule in. ii. 50 A grete bely ful of 
wjmd “forbolned and forblowen. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

I. ccxxvi, Ther came to them Sir Olyuer of Clysson, “for- 
chafed \J>rinUd forchosed, F. esehaujje] and enflamed. 
1488 Caxton Chast, Goddes Chyldemyi We ben “forfesined 
wyth a dart of his ferdnes. 1^3 Phtlotuscx, I haue bene 
threatnit and “forflittin, Sa oft that 1 am with it bittin. 

X440 Psalmi Penit. 36 My bonus beth drie and forsoke, 
As scrachenis that beth “forfryed. <^1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3519 
Dis •for-fri^ted folc fi^eren stod. cxzoo Ormin 670 'l‘o 
beldenn and to frofrenn k«» jiff he k® s®k ‘‘forrgloppnedd. 
c X300 Cursor M. 19634 (Edin.) Saul him quoke sua was he 
rad, forglopnid In his m^e als mad. *565 Golding Ovid's 
Met. II. (1593) 28 Winter .. “Forladen with the isykies that 
dangled up and downe. Ibid. iii. (1593) 75 As one forlode 
with wine. 13.. E.E.AUitcP. A. 246 Pensyf, pnyred, 

I am '■for-payned, £’1440 Jacob's Well 10 Allas, ))ZX. euere 
J was bapiysed..io be k“s forpeyned 1 ^1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. II. metr. v. 36 tCamb. MS.) They ne weere nat “for- 
pampred with owtrage. 1593 Golding Ovid's Metam. 1. 15 
The serpent Python so “for^wolne. a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 
194 When k®"’ were so “for-swong. Among the iues key did 
be hong, c 2460 Ttnvneley Myst. (Surtees) 98 We ar so 
namyd, “For-taxed, and ramyd. a 1400-50 Alexander 1009 
All pe 3eres of owr youth bene jare syne passyd. And we 
for-traveld & “for-tyred. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xxx, For- 
lirit of my thojt and wo begone. 2598 E. Gilpin Skial. 
(1878) 12 Perhaps forc-tyrde he gets him to a play. 

b. Prefixed to intransitive verbs, forming com- 
pounds chiefly inir. with sense ‘ to weary or exhaust 
(oneself) by’ doing what the vb. denotes, as in 
Forwalk, Forwarder, Forweep. Also in pa. 
pples. and ppl. adjs. ; forcried, fordreamed, for- 
fast(ed, exhausted with fasting ; forlaboured ; 
forlapped, sated with lapping or drinking ; for- 
plaint, wearied with complaining ; forraked, 
overdone ivith walking ; forrun {/oranted ) ; for- 
sung (-songon) ; forswunk, exhausted with 
labour; fortoiled; forwakd, -waked, wearied 
with waking or watching; forwallowed, wearied 
with tossing about; forwatched, 

. a 1600 Freirs 0/ Berwyk In Maitlafid Poems (1786) 

I. 73 For-knokit and “for-cryit, About he went, onto the 
totner syd. t a 1400 Morte Artk. 3393 Than wakkenyde 
I i-wys, alle wery “for-dremyde. a fgoo Cursor M. 12940 
(Cott.) pe warlau,.sagh him hungrl and *for-fast. ^2450 
Mirr. Saluacioun 153s (1888) 51 He hoped crist was for- 
fastid. ‘ 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 395 b/2 A grete tempeste 
..in which they were .. sore “for-laboured, nsxo More 
/’/cwjWks. 11/2 Forlaborcd in the waie of sinne. CZ307 
Pol. Sotigs (Camden> 238 When he is al “for-laped. 1423 
Tas. 1 Kingis Q. Ixxui, For lak of myght and mynd, 
For-wepit and “for-pleynit pitously, c 2440 Toxuneley 
Myst. (E. E. T. S.) 124, I am wery “for-rakyd and run 
in the myre. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7490 pre sledes .. 
Vorpriked & “uor arnd aboute. t 247 ® Henry Wallace 
X. 704 Feill Scottls hors was .. Forrown that day. ?« 1366 
Chaucer Row. Rose 664 Chalaundres fele saw I there, 
That wer>', nigh “forsongen were, aiz^o Prov. jElfred 
in O. E. M/sc.y If heo ofte a swote “for swunke [aisqs 1 
for-swu[n]ken] were. 2589 Mar Mariine 5 Sith swaines 
forswonke, and so forswat, mogh^ sayen what them list. I 
1567 Drant Horace's EpisU w. ii. Hij, Snorting like a 
very hogge the “forctoylrfe did groyne, a 13x0 in Wright’s j 


Lyric P. vi. 28 Ycham for wowyng al “for-wake. •^2386 
Chaucer Man oj Lav/s T. 498 “For-waked in here orisoun, 
Slepeth Constaunce. ^2460 Toxvneley Myst. (Surtees) 
104 So fonvakyd is none in thy shyre. 2827 Tennant 
Papistry Storm d X63 Upo* the death-bed o’ the floor, For- 
wakjt and for-drunken. 2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xi, For- 
wakit and “for-walovvit. .Wery, forlyin, I lestnyt sodaynlye. 
a 2483 Liber Niger v\ Tate Househ. Oni. Edw. II (2876) 65 
If any Squier for the body be . . “forewaichid he shall haue 
sike Huerey with Knightes, 1557 TotteWs Alisc. (Arb.) X39 
His eyes were red and all forewatched. 

7. With the sense ‘ all over ’, ‘ through and 
through’; prefixed to transitive vhs. as in For- 
Bruise, or rendering intrans. vbs. transitive, as in 
Forgrow. So forcratch, to scratch all over ; for- 
din, to fill with noise, resound through ; forseek, 
to search thoroughly ; forspread, to overspread ; 
also fordewed /a, ///<?., soaked with dew. 

■ ?<r X366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 32^ Nor she hadde no-thing 
slowe be For to “forcracchen al hirface. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy I. vi, All “fordewed were her wedes^ blake. ^ 2501 
Douglas Pal, Hon. Prol. ill, Quhais schill noitis “fordinned 
all the skyis. 2563 Sackville Induct. Alirr. Mag. Ixxii, 
Foredinnmg the ayer with his horrible yel. £(1300 E. E. 
Psalter xxw. ix “For-sprede pi mere! thorgh pe land. 

8. Prefixed to transitive vbs. with intensive force, 
or, in many cases, without perceptibly modifying 
the sense, as in Fordread ; forrue, to rue, regret. 
Also in pa. pples,, forbroiden, wrought with em- 
broider)'; forchanged, forcrooked; fordreved, 
perturbed; forpossed (/^^jj^—push), pushed vio- 
lently, tossed about ; forshend, severely injured ; 
forwrithen,wreathed in many coils ; forwrinked, 
made tortuous. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 28016 (Cott.) Biletts “for-broiden. C1460 
Towneley Alyst. (Surtees) 224 Alas .. Alle “for-changid is 
thy chere. c 2305 Edmund Conf. 336 in E. E, P. (1862) So 
Pe hond was ek “forcroked. cizoo Ormin 2194 5 ^^ “*‘® 
laffdij Marje wass Forrshamedd & “forrdrefedd. 1430 
Lydc. Chron. Troy in. xxiv, Their tentes. .“Forpossid were. 
c 2430 Compicynt 530 in Lydg. yV;////i:C/(W(i89i) App. i. 66 
Thus forpossid be-tvvene tweye . . Now I cheuere, & now I 
swete. f 1425 WvNTOUN vn.329S The Kyng off Norway 

..And hys men “fer revyd sare That e\^e thai arrywyd 
thare. c 147S Rauf Coilgear 540 Bot gif I fand the, forrow 
now to keip my cunnand. c 2475 Partenay 3306 The monkes 
all betrapped and *forshend, That neuer on soule scaped out- 
wardly. 140X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 45 A I “for-writhen 
Serpent, thi wyles ben aspied. 24.. Lydg. Temple Glas. 

84 pe hous, That was *for-wr>'nkked bi craft of Dedalus. 

9. Forming factitive vbs. from adjs. or sbs. of 
quality, or prefixed to factitive vbs. so derived : 
forbliss, to make happy ; fordeave, to deafen ; 
forlength, to prolong ; formeagre, to make lean. 
Also in pa. pples. and ppl. adjs., forderked, 
darkened; forfatted, fattened; forfeebled, en- 
feebled; forhoared, become hoary; foridled, 
given up to idleness. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 23108 (Cott.) Pat man sal “for-blisced be 
pe quilk him sclanders noght for me. xsoz Douglas Pal. 
Hon. I. iii, Thair jelpis wilde my heiring all “fordeifit. 
1430 Lydc. Chron. Troy Prol. (1513), Of thinges passed 
“fordyrked of theyr hewe. 1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 
143 Through epicurisme and misdiet .. “forefatted, * 5*3 
Douglas JEnets vii. Prol. xo “Forfeblit wol.x his [PhebusJ 
lemand giltly lewyne. 2587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 37 
Forfeebled as she was . . she fell upon the grasse. 2591 
Harincton Orl. Fur. xxiv. Ixvii. (1634) 194 Inforcing his 
forefeebled voice. CZ450 Guy Warw. (C.) 11089 Thou olde 
and “forhoryd man. a 1225 After. R. 116 Ase peo 
beo 5 “fondled, a 2300 E. E. Psalter cxxviii[i]. 3 pair 
wickednesse “for-lenghped pai. 1571 Golding Calvin on 
Ps. xxxix. 7 They “for-meygre themselves . . bycause the) 
imagin that all is too little for them. 

II. In adjs. [Cf. the cognate lL.p>er~, Gr. irfpt-.] 

10. Giving to an adj, the sense of an absolute 
superlative, ‘very*, ‘e.xtrcmely’ ; as for-btack,~coId, 
‘dry, ‘dull, ‘faint, ‘great, ‘hoar, -old, -zucary ; 
fordead, utterly speechless and still. 

(OE. had/br-ii»4/, very well, y&ry, Jbr-Ia'&c, very easily, 
for-oft, very often ; a stressed variant of the prefix is /rx-y 
as /rxmicel ‘ eximius *, /rzfztt ‘ prajpinguls ’, /rxofestllce 

* propere ’. Cf. ON. jor-Utilt, very little, jor-mikill, very 
great, etc. ; also the use of Syf. Jur, Ds../or, in the sense 
of * too It is remarkable that nearlj’*all Chaucer's exam- 
ples of these compounds admit of being explained as 
instances of /or prep, governing an adj. ; thus in the quots. 
below, /or-blak' may be taken as— ‘lor black (that it was)’, 

* for blackness ’ ; ^/ordrye, as whyt as chalk * may be read, 
omitting the comma, ‘ as white as chalk for drj' (that it 
was) ‘-on account of being so drj'.’ It is possible that 
Chaucer himself may have apprehended the combinations 
in this manner.] 

c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1286 As any ravenes fether it 
shoon-*for-blak. c 2320 Seuyn Sag. (W ) 2623 He was *lo^ 
cold, and lokede aboute. 2592 G. Pierce's Super, 

Who would haue thought, .to haue found, .the elocution 01 
theDivelsoratour. .so “fordead. Ibitf. *33 There is.. no sue 
libbard for a lively ape as fordead silence, axjfio Uhauc 
Sqr.’s T. 401 Amidde a tree *fbrdr>’e, as wh>'t as ' * ; 
Ther .sat a faucon. c 2430 Lydc. Alin. Poems (Per^ boc.; 

191 To teche a rude “for-dull asse. f * 57 ® for- 

Science iv. iii. in Hazl. H,* 3 ^® ' ® P. » soule 

dull with toil. C2440 Psalmi Ptnit. 54 ^ 

hath. .“Forgret mester to make mouns. flour. 

ciwGaw. i Or. Ant. M.oO sounder (lat 'forolde 
out j?ere Long sythen for ^ AW.'x T. 12S4 He 

[?or is this a vb.]. ^ * 3 ^ Sild. ^^2350 Will. Palerne 

hadde a beres skin, - *for-wer>' pel hem rested. 

?t4« a' F orwerj', for-wandred as a fooL 
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FORAMINOSE. 


For-, OE. for-t is identical ’with For 

prep.', and in OE. and ME. it occurs frequently as 
a variant of Fore-, with the senses ‘before’, ‘in 
front*, ‘on behalf of*, etc.; cf. 01 ^. for- y fore- 
cuman to come before, M.'E. forganger and Fore- 
GANGEB. Where a word occurs with both forms of 
the prefix, it is in this Dictionary placed under 
Fore-: 

Por-, pref^, occurring only in words adopted 
from Fr., as Forcatch, Forpeit, Forprise, repre- 
sents identical with fors^A^. (mod. 

F. hors) outside, eycX'.—'L.forJSffoyds^ 

Foracan, obs. f. Hurricane. 

Forage (fp'red^), Forms: 5-6 fourage^ (6 
foarr-), 5-8 forrage, 6-7 forradge, 4- forage, 
[a. '^.fotirragCy f. OY.fetirre fodder;— Com. Rom. 
^fodroy of Teut. origin: see Fodder and -age.] 

1 . Food forhorses and cattle; fodder, provender ; 
in early use esp. dry winter food, as opposed to grass. 
Now chiefly provender for horses in an army. 

C13J5 Shorehami22 The oxe and asse..Tho that hyse3en 
hare creature [ = Creator] Lyggynde ine hare forage. ci3,S6 
Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 14 Gras-tyme is'doon, my fodder is 
now forage, c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.> 177 No 
comparisoun twen good greyn and forage. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. 3cviii. 8b/2 They had nother ootes nor forage for 
them (horses], 1578 Lyte Dodoens j. xxxviii. 56 Spurry is 
good fourage or fodder for Oxen and kyen. x6io Markham 
Masterp. i. xciii. 182 Next vnto grasse is forrage, which is 
onely the blades of greene come. 1683 Lend. Gaz. No. 
1868/3 The Cavalry made hard shift to get Forage, many 
Horses dying forwant thereof. 1720 De Foe Capt. Single- 
ion vi, 106 A herb like a broad flat thistle supplied the buffa- 
loes for drink as well as forage. 1770 yunius Lett, xxxvi. 
175 noie. This gentleman, .was contractor for forage. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gi. VII. xviir. vHi, 254 Our Inns were now 
almost quite exhausted of forage in corn or hay. 
b. iransf and fg, 

1697 Dryden Pir^. Georg, iv. 233 Some fBeesl oVe the 
Publick Magazines preside. And some are sent new Forrage 
to provide. 1767 Fawkes Horace's Sat. n. vi, Those Heaps 
of Forage he [a mouse] had glean’d with Care. 1792 Mad. 
D’ARBLAYZei^. 2 Oct., Sarah, .seems perfectly satisfied with 
foreign forage. 1836 yohnsoniana u 86 The minds of men 
who acQuire no solid learning, and only exist on the daily 
forage they pick up by running about. • 

2 . The action of foraging or providing forage ; 
hence, a roving search for provisions of any kind ; 
sometimes, a raid for ravaging the ground from 
which the enemy draws his supplies, f In forage : 
in search of forage. 

1481 Caxtom Godfrey xxxviii. 76 The Captayns were 
ordeyned for to lede the peple in fourage. c 1500 Melusine 
li.v. 351 Sayengthat they were frendes and that they had be 
all that nyght in fourrage. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrintage vi. 
vi. 4Q2 And thence made forrages into the Countrey. 1777 
W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. Port, iv, I went upon the 
forage to get something to eat. a 1873 Lytton Pansanias 
51 hly own brother, .headed a detachment for forage. 

+ b. iransf. A raging or ravening. Ohs. 

XS88 Shaks.Z.A. Z-.iv. i. 03 And he [the lion] from forrage 
will incline to play. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend, gt The 
Inhabitants, .fled before the Fite, leaving it to its forradge, 
+ 3 . In//. Foragers, Ohs. 

15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xlix. 70 Their forages rode 
forthe, but they met nat, bycause the ryuer was euer by. 
twene them. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 18 Sallying out 
to haue cut off the forrages of the Christians. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., attributive as forage-cropy 
-planfy -store ; also forage-boat, a boat used for 
conveying- forage; forage-oap (see quot. 1876) ; 
forage-guard, a guard detailed to cover a forag- 
ing party; f forage-master, an officer who at- 
tended to the forage, etc. of an army. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 210 By means of the *forage-boat. 
1844 ReguL ^ Ord, Army 157 The ’’‘Forage Caps of the 
Non-commissioned Officers and Men. 1876 Vovle Afilii, 
Diet. (ed. 3', Forage cap, the undress cap worn by infantry 
'soldiers and known as the Glengarry forage cap. 1875 in 
Encycl. Brit. I, 370/2 Herbage and ^forage crops. 18x9 
Rees Cycl., *Forrage-guard. 1579 Dicces Straiiot. 109 
He ought also to assigne a sufficient number of Horse to 
attende on the ’’‘Fdrrage raaister. 1823 Crabb Tcchnol. 
Diet, S.V. Forage, Forage-MasterGeneral, formerly an 
officer under the marshall, who saw to the forage for the 
army, which duty is now performed by the Quarter-Master- 
General. 1831 I^UDON Encycl. Agric. (ed. 2) Gloss. Index, 
Herbage plants, •forage plants, such as clover and other 
plants cultivated chiefly for the herb. 1868 Regul. ^ Ord, 
A rmy r 5S4 Sentries over *forage stores. 

Forage (fp'red^'), v. Forms : 5-8 forrage, 6 
fcfiir(r)age, 6- forage. [ad.F,f;t/rragery L four- 
rage ; see prec.] 

1 . irans. To collect forage from; to overrun (a 
country) for the purpose of obtaining or destroying 
supplies ; to lay under contribution for forage. 
Also in wider sense, to plunder, pillage, ravage. 

14x7 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. 1, 56 Burninge, forrageing, 
& destroyinge all his contry. 1569 Stocker ir. Diod. Sic. 
1. XV. 24 They . . spoyled and fouraged their territories. 
x6i8 Bolton Florus (1636) 310 They, ha\'{ng first foraged 
their next neighbours, retired themselves within their de- 
fences. 1650 Fuller Pisga/t i. 357 Those fond entertainers 
.. having forraged the elements of aire, earth and water 
for pronsion for their guests. 1700 Astrx' tr, Saaz'cdra 
Ftxxardo II, 24^7 To raise a great number of Soldiers, suf- 
fering them to Forage whole Countries. 2852 Miss Yonce 
Cameos 1. .xxxiii. 260 After which he foraged the lands of 


the Earl of Chester. 2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. IX. xxi. li. 
262 Noble and Peasant had^been pillaged, ransomed, for- 
aged, eaten-out by so many different Armie.s. 

iransf. nndfg. 2641 Sir E. Derinc in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. III. (i6q2) 1. 295 Who neglecting the best part of his 
office in God’s Vineyard.. forrageth the Vines. 2667 South 
Serm. Ps. Ixxxvii. 2 The captivated ark, which foraged their 
country more than a conquering army. 

2 . intr. To rove in search of forage or provi- 
sions ; spec, of soldiers in the field. 

2530 in Palscr. 553/2. 2531 Elyot Gov, jh. x. Oxen 

and bulls, whiche..ms men had taken in foraginge. 2608 
Topsell Serpents (2658) 610 When the Parents were gone 
abroad to forrage for them. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Vi. 
283 Nor dare they (Bees) stray .. Nor Forrage far, but 
short Excursions make. 1702 Land. Gaz.^ No. 3828/2 The 
Left Wing of the Army foraged near the Villages. 2824 W. 
Irving T. Trav. L 286 A detachment, .travelled slowly on, 
foraging among the villages. 

b. To make an inroad oUy upon ; to raid. Also 
iransf. and fig. 

1642 Chas. I Message to Both Houses xi July, He per- 
niitteth his Souldiers to. - forrage upon the Ojuntrey. ^ 1680 
Morden Geog. Rect. (1685)43 Under their King Cochliariua 
foraging upon the Seacoast of Gaul. 2857 H. Reed Lect. 
Eng. Poets 11. xv. 208 A boyish enteiprise of foraging upon 
the hazel trees. 1886 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 323 The con- 
sciousness that I had it to do would be so constantly forag- 
ing on my equanimity. 

3 . To rove or hunt about as in search of supplies ; 
to make a roving search for\ to rummage. 

2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 122 We may sally out 
boldly to forage for new discoveries in the_ field of contem- 
plation. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall ii. 92 He passed 
many an hour foraging among the old manuscripts. 2843 
Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 24 He must forage abroad for 
anything he may want. 28^ Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
xxxiii, Sir Hugo . . wanted Deronda to forage for him on 
the legal part of the question. 2893 Q. [Couch] Delect. 
Duchy 217 He foraged in the pockets of his.. coat. 

’t' 4 . To glut oneself, as a wild beast ; to raven. 
lit. and fig. Also, To batten or revel in. 

1592 Shaks, Ven. Ad. 554 With blind fold furie she 
begins to forrage. 2599 — Hon. V, 1. ii. 110 Whiles his 
Father. .Stood smiling, to behold his Lyons Whelpe Forr^ige 
in blood of French NobilUie. 1670 Stucley Gosp. Glass 
xxxiv. 362 The Plague .. forraged in London, and the parts 
adjacent. 1698 Crowne Calig. v. 48 Go and j>repare for this 
design to-night, And we’ll to-morrow forrage in delight. 

5 . trans. To supply with forage or food. 

2552 Huloet, Foraged to ..pabular . 2698 J. Fryer 
E. India fr Persia 225 They .. are now out of distrust the 
Moguls should Forrage their Army here. 27x5-20 Pope 
Iliad VHI. 627 Our steeds to forage and refresh our powV. 
z3io in Mem. Vise, Combermere 1. 139 We have been very 
well foraged since we have been here. 2880 Disraeli 
Endym. xiii, He foraged their pony ..and supplied them 
from his dairy, 

6. To obtain by foraging or rummaging. Also 
with out. 

2656 Bp. Hall Occas. Afedii. (2852) 74 This fowl . . is 
ravenous : all U too Httle, that he can forage for himself. 
2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111. 1. ii. (1872) 22 Xwo-thous.Tnd 
stand of arms, .are foraged in this way. 2B49 Thackeray 
Pendennis xxx^. His valet .. went out and foraged know- 
ledge for him. 2856 Kane Arct, Expl. II. L 19 He has 
foraged out .some raw cabbage. 

Hence Fo-raged^/, a . ; Fo’raging ppl. a. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia iii. iv. 54 Two of ourforraging 
disorderly souldiers. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, 
cclxvi, Forraging Bees. ^2848 Whittier yorkiown v, 
With stolen beeves, and foraged corn. 2863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon II. v. 351 The Edtons, or foraging ants. 2873 
Holland A, Bonnie, xix. 306 A foraging squirrel picked 
up his dinner almost at ray ieet. 
t FOTagemeut. Obs. [a. OF .fourragenient : 
see Forage?;, and -ment.] The act of foraging. 

2596 Edw, III, II. i, Djb, The Lyon doth become his 
bloody lawes. And grace bis forragement by being milde, 
When vassell feare lies trembling at his feete. 

Forager (fpTed^ai). Forms ; a. 4-7 forager(e, 
5-6fourrager,(6forageour,forragiour,foriger), 
6 -7 forrager, 6- forager. 6 foranger, -enger, 

-inger. [ad. OF, forragiery f, forrage Forage sb . ; 
also a. OF. fourrageour,Vk%txsX-Xi.i. fourragier For- 
age V. With the forms cf. messenger, passenger.'] 
1 1 . A harbinger, messenger. Obs. Cf. Forayer 2. 
2377 Lancu P, pi. Bv XX. 84 Frenesyes & foule yueles 
forageres of kyndc. 2616 J. Lane S^r.'s T. (1888) 222 note, 
Much praisinge love (of peace the harbinger), mild truithes, 
Sterne lustices kind foragere. 

2 . One of a party sent out to gather forage, etc. 
for an army, f Also a spoiler, ravager. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xiv, 36 Not trust onely vpon 
tbat that his fourragers shall bringc. 2525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. xxxiii. 39 b/z If the Spanish forangers were 
stronger, than they wold take theyr forag fro them. 255^ 
Huloet, Forager or waster of a countrey,^<?/«/<t/<;r. 1581 
Stward ATart. Discipl. 1. 16 Horse . . to gard and defend 
the foringers. 2624 Heywood Gunaik. iv. 173 Certaine 
forragers and robbers that made sund^ incursions into the 
countric. 2799 Wellington 7 Apr. in Gurw. Desp. 1. 27 
The foragers are coming in fast well loaded with forage. 
*86$ Carlyle Fredk. Gt, X. xxi. d, 219 The continual 
skirmishing with the Prussian foragers, 
b. A foraging ant (JSciton). 

[2834 Medwin Angler in Wales H. 47 They [ants] ke'ep a 
party of foragers constantly on the lookout.] 2863 Bates 
Nat.Ameaon Il.v.jsaOne of the foragers, Eciton rapax,, 
hunts in single file through the forest, 

0. One who goes foraging for himself. Also_;f^. 
2621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met, 11. (1626) 34 Tlie Wood's wild 
foragers espy’d. 2742 Young Nt, T/u v. 253 This forager 


on others wisdom. 2777 Mason Eng. Garden 11. 278 Down 
so smooth a slope, The fleecy foragers will gladly browse. 
2890 Century Mag. May 48/1 A nervous restless disposi. 
tion, which makes them [poultry].. excellent foragers. 

4 . —forage-cap. ^ 

2892 Daily News 14 Feb. 3/6 It is expected that the new 
folding cap., will be shortly condemned in favour of the all. 
round forager, which it was intended to supersede. 

Fora^ng (fp redgig), vbl. sb. [see -ing l,] 

1. The action of the vb. Fouagb in various senses. 

1482 Caxton Godfrey xxxv, 72 The noble men. .sente out 

on fouragyng ouer alle the countrey. ^ 2652-3 Jer. Tay. 
LOR Serm. Jor Year i. xvil. 216 A Libian Tiger drawn 
from his wilder forragings. 2832 W. Irving Alhambral. 
so lliey . . bad been signally enriched by the foragmg of 
the previous evening, 2862 Holland Less. Life xxili. 
327 His Childe Harold is nothing but the record of his tire, 
less foraging, * 

2 . Comb.f as foraging-expedition, -parly, -ship\ 
foraging-cap ^forage-cap. 

2830 Moore Mem. (1854) VI. x^ Dressed in a neat blue 
frock and a *foraging cap. 2863 OKi^s Nat.AmazonYi. v. 
363 TJiis ant goes on •foraging-expeditions like the rest of 
Its tribe. ' 2780 D. Brodhead in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rn\ 
(1853) III. 20 Unless I send out •foraging parties, and 
impress cattle. 2809 Naval Chron. XXL 394 note. The 
Conqueror, .was a •foraging ship. 

Forain(e(r, obs. form of Foreign, -er. 
Foralite (fo^TMoit). Geol, [mod. f. F. ford-re 
to bore +■ -LITE.] (See quot.) 

2859 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms, Foralites, applied to 
certain tube-like markings which occur in sandstones [etc.] 
and which seem to have been the burrows oi annelids. 

jj Foramen (for^i*men). PI. foramina (fone*- 
mina). \fi,fordmenyi.fdrdre\.o'\iQxtI\ An opening 
or orifice, a hole or short passage, for the protru- 
sion of an organ, or for the performance of organic 
functions. In various applications in Anat.y ZooL, 
etc. In Bot, esp. the foramen of an ovule (see 
quot. 1866), 

1671 Grew Anal. Veg. (1672) i. ^ At the thicker end of the 
Bean, in the outer Coat, a very small Foramen presents it. 
self. 2682 T.Gibson ^«fl/.(i697)2oAbove, whereitadheres 
to the Midriff, it has three foramina or holes, 2819 Rees 
Cycl., Foramen, .a term applied to the apertures observable 
in some specimens of echini, distinct from the mouth and 
vent. 2826 Kirby & Sp. (1828) lll.^xxx. 256 la 

many conical pupa; is the appearance of a vertical foramen. 
2828 Quain Slem. Anai. [2837) 250 Round the optic foramen. 
2832 IL Knox Cloguet^s Anat, 285 The intcr%’ertebral 
foramina. 2842-72 T. R, Jones Aniin. Kingd. (ed. 4) no 
Innumerable foramina.. give passage to as many tubular feet 
or protrusible suckers. 2866 Treas. Bot, s.v., The foramen 
of an ovule is an aperture through the integuments, allow, 
ing the passage of the pollen tubes to the nucleus. 

Foraminate (forre-minA), a. [ad. L.fm- 
minatus bored, i.fordmin- Foilimbn.] = Foe.i- 
MINATED. 

Forainiuate (forEe'mineit), z). [f. 'L.foramin-, 
FoitAMEN + -ATE3.] trmis. To bore, pierce, per- 
forate. 

*599 [see next]. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. ix. §4;etS 
Perforate, foraminate, pierce. 1830 Maunder DicUt borer 
minate, to bore full of holes. 

Foraminated (forre-min^ked), ppl. a. [f- h. 
fordminal-us (see FoBAiitNATBff.) + -edI.] Bored, 
pierced, perforated: see also qnot. 1839. 

1559 A. M. tr. Gabelkouer’s Bh.P/iysickeaZf^ Fine toullc 
and not foraminated pearles. 2728 R. North Alcni. Mvr. 
(2846) 37 Pipes .. foraminated for changing the tone when 
there was occasion. 2B39 Roberts Diet, GeoL, ForeantnaM 
. .Applied to a shell, the chambers of which are united by 
a small perforation or foramen. 2854 Woodward Molltaca 
II. 229 Orthidffi : Shell transversely oblong, depressed, rarely 
foraminated. . 

Foraminifer (forami-nifai). [mod. f. F.fora- 
min-y Foramen + bearing; mF.foraviimfired 
A rhizopod of the order Boraminifera. 

2841-71 T. R. Jones .Anwi. Kingd. (ed. 4) 11 The young 
Foraminifers. 2842 Brande Diet. Sc. etc., Foranunijers 
..a tribe of minute shells. . 

II Foraminifera (forre-mini-fera), sb. pi Zoy- 
[mod.L, neut.pl. ofprec.j An order of 
furnished with a shell or test, usually perforated 


by pores {foramina). 

1835-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 518/1 7w/e, But M.D’Orbigi^ 
..has substituted the positive ttxm Foraminifera. 
Geikib Text-bk. Geol. vi. iv. § i. 838 In some places^ u 
[nummulitic limestone] is composed mainly of foranuni- 
fera. ^ 

Foraminiferal (fonc:mini-fer2!), a. [;■ 

prec. + -Ai,.] ' a. Pertaining to tbe roraimnifcra. 
D. Consisting of or containing foraminifera 
1865 Carpenter in Intell. Observ. No. 40. J?../ 

to the foraminiferal type. 2876 Pace Adv. d 

xix. 363 Foraminiferal strata. 1882 Geikie Texi-bk. oeoi. • 
ii. g 6. 167 Calcareous (Foraminiferal) Ooze. . 

ForamiaiiferoiiS (forjennmi’feros), a. L^* 

prec. +-OUS.] lit. Furnished with foramina; 

of the Foraminifera or their shells. Also 
correctly) =Fob.aminifeual b. . . 

*835*^ Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 114/s The lowest 
ferouscephalopods. 2859 J. lR.GBKK>:EAIan.A/nnyy^^-.P' 
Protozoa js Many Fonuniniferous fibeUs. Nicno ■ 

65 Its Foraminiferous fauna. s8d4Sc:ence H *59 
Foraminiferous ooze. _ . _ . 

f ForaJjnino’se, n. Obs. [ad, F.foravitno 5 -t > 
i. fordtnin- Foramen.] ‘ Full of holes '• 

272710 Bailey vol. II. 
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t Pora*minOTlS, Obs. \i,'L.fordmin-Y^V,k- 
MEN + -0U8.] Full of holes, perforated, porous. 

1626 Bacok Sylva § 215 Soft and Foraminous Bodies. 
2658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyms iiu The. .foraminous 
roundles upon the leaf. 2664 Power £.v^. Philos, i. 8 Be- 
speck’d here and there with black spots . . all foraminous. 
2826 Fader Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 137 The rocky foramin- 
ous grotto. 

Foraminulate (foramini/n/t), a, [f. next 

+ -ATE 5^.] = FORAmNULOUS. 

2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Foraminule (forje*miniwl). [as if ad. L. 
*fordmimil‘Um, dim. of Foramen.] 

2866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Foraininitle^ 
the minute opening or ostiolum of the peritheciutn of some 
Fungi and Lichens, through which the spores escape. 

Foraminulose (foramimi^d^u’s), a, [f. as 
prec. + -OSE.] =next. 

2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

ForaminxilotlS (forami‘ni?a3s), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Pierced with fine holes or pores. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 3 The eye of a Bee . . black 
andail foraminulous. 2722 in Bailey. i^l^'mSyd.Soc. Lex. 
I*oran, Foranent: see Forne, Fornent. 

+ Fora'neous, a. Obs.'^^ [f. med.L.y2>rfl«£-«j 
(Du Cange), f. /ortem market-place, court of justice 
+ -ous.] Belonging to a market or court. 

2656 in Blount Glossogr. 2721 in Bailey. 

Foranger, foringer : see Forager. 
Poranize : see Foreignize. 

Foramen : see Forrun in For- pref^ 2 and 6 b. 
Forasmuch (fj^razmo-tJ), adv. [The phrase 
for as much ; now written as one word.] Only in 
the conjunctional phrase Forasmuch as\ a. In 
consideration that, seeing that, inasmuch as. Now 
somewhat formal or arch. In early use occasion- 
ally with ellipsis of the second as \ rarely with 
substitution of that. fb. Occasionally used in 
the etymologically prior sense: So far as, with 
regard to so much as. 

3 -. *®97 R* Glouc. (1724) 454 Vor as rauche as we mowe 
fle m none manere. C2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 
For as mykill as it es lang tyme passed. 2422 Rolls 
ofParli, III. 650/2 For as myche I am a Justice. 2450- 
2530 Myrr. our Ladye a But for as moche as many of 
you .. can not se what the meanynge therof ys ; therefore, 
etc. 2606 G. W, tr, IvsHne 219 b, Forasmuch that 
this prouisii^n made greatly for his furtherance. 2651 tr. 
De las Coveras' Hist. Don Fenise 89 Forasmuch an honest 
wife ought to have no other will but that of her husband. 
2732 Lediard Sethos II. vir. 17 Forasmuch as of all the 
countries included under the torrid zone .. those .. are the 
most expos'd. 28x8 Cruise Di^estlfiA.^ IV. 489 Forasmuch 
as then the lease would never be at an end. 2879 Butcher 
& Lang Odyss. 227 My friend, forasmuch as thou utterly 
beliest me. 

b. 2639 Lo. G. Dicby Lett, cone. Relig. (1652) 37 For as 
much as belongs to that eating, Nve are neither defrauded of 
an^ good by not eating, nor enricht with any good by the 
eating of the sanctified bread, which, for as much as it hath 
of materials, goes into the belly. 2654 Ld. Orrery Parthen. 
(1676) 557 The latter, forasmuch as concerned his bringing 
off, was not difficult. 

tFo'raste^. Ohs. rare. In 7 forastiery. 
[ad. It. foresiieria of same meaning, f. forcstiere 
stranger, = Med.L. forasteri-us, f. foras out of 
doore.] The guest-house (of a monastery). 

2604 R. Parsons ^rd Pi. Three Convert. Eng. 246 A more 
learned Doctor. .that came sometymes as a ghest to the 
forastiery of the said Monastery of Bury. 

+ Fo*rate, v. Obs. [f. L. fordt- ppl. stem of 
fordre to bore, pierce.] trans. To perforate. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Dhp. 205 Well covered with 
a paper not forated. 

Foray (fpTfi'), ji. Forms: o. 4-5 forray, (5 
ferray), 5 forra, 5-7 forrey, (5 forey), 6-7forreie, 
9 foray. i 3 . 6 forrow. [See next vb.] 

1 . A hostile or predatory incursion or inroad, a 
raid. +/«, of foray, on a foray. 

Revived in the iqth c. by Sir Walter Scott. 

237s Barbour Bruce ii. 281 Sum sail wend to the forray. 
c 2400-20 judicium (Roxb.) 7 Some at ayll howse I fahde : 
and som of ferray. c 2470 Henry Wallace ix. 463 Thir four 
hundreth . . A forray kest and sessit mekill gud. c 2540 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. No. 29) 16 The forrow was. . 
mainteyned every ways, without resistance. 2633 T. Staf- 
ford Pac. Hib. I. xiii. 82 Had not our Horse been over- 
wearied with their long forrey. 2823 Scott Trienn. i. ii, 
The foray was long, and the skirmish hot. 2865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xxiti. 471 The continual forays of Mariano had 
spread ruin and desolation on our south-east. 

iratisf. and fig. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall xxv, They 
[the rooks] are apt now and then to issue forth from their 
castles on a foray. 2850 D. G. Mitchell Rez>er. of Bachelor 
(1852)258 Forbid those earnest forays over the borders of 
Now, and on what spoils would the soul live? 
i* 2 . Booty taken in a foray ; prey. Also pi. 
ci^ooDesir. TVfiy 6426 pat neuer of forrayart full. 1:2425 
Wyntoun Cron. viir. xl. 264 pai na gret Forrais^made. 2598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 11. viL (1622) 148 Desirous to hunt 
after pillage and forreies. 
i* 3 . The advance-guard of an army. 

C2425 Wtntoun Cron. viii. xL 236 Willame of Dowglas, 
pat pan was Ordanyd in Forray for to pas. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 468 The forray tuk the pray, and past the 
playn, Towart the park. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 339 
Neirby in sicht the forrow to reskew. 2577-S7 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 1216/2 The forreie ^vas a little troubled with 
a fortie or fiftie Scots horsseraen. 


Foray (fpT^i), v. Forms : 4-7 forray, (4foiTa; 
5 forr(e)y, 6 fory, forrow, 7 furrow), 9 foray. 
Pa. t. 6-7 forrai(e)d. [ultimately from Rom. 
*fodro (see Forage precise formation 

and the mutual relation of the vb. and sb, are 
somewhat obscure. 

The supposition most free from difficulties is perh; that 
the sb. is f, the vb., and that the vb. is a back-formation 
from Forayer (the forms forrovu,furrauf, may come from 
the form fnrtwtr of the sb.). The alternative is lo regard 
Foray sb. as a derivative of OF. forrer to forage (see 
Forage j 3 .), and as having given rise to the Eng, vb.] 

1 , trans. To scour or ravage (a country) in search 
of forage or booty ; to pillage ; to seize and carry 
off (goods) ; to plunder the property of (a person). 

Revived in the 19th c, by Sir Walter Scott. 

23.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1200 Stoken so strayt, hat hay ne 
stray mygt A fote fro hat forselet to forray no goudes. 2375 
Barbour Bruce xv. 511 Than gert he forray all the land, 
2523 Douglas cEtteis xi. x. 62 Enee ..A certane horsmen, 
lycht armyt for the nanls, Hes send befor for to forray the 
planis. _ 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 3 Dead now iras their 
foe, which them forrayed late. 1644 D. Hume Hist. Ho. 
Douglas 267 Hee was scarce retired, when Creighton,, 
furrowed the lands of Corstorphin. 2820 Scott Lady 0/ L. 

IV. xxiii, When Roderick foray’d Devanslde. 2852 5 fiss 
Yonge Cameos I. xx.xix. 333 Bruce forayed Cumberland. 

2 - intr. To make a raid ; to forage ; to pillage. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 643 Na we may forra for to get 
met. Merlin 179 He herde telle that the! [thesaisnes] 

come to forrey. ^ CZ540 tr. PoL Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. 
No. 29) 37 Certaine companies . . hearing, as they forrowed 
abroad, spoyling the countrey, that [etc.]. 2593 

Jas. VI (1597) § 174 Sum quha nightlie and dailie rieuis, 
forrayis, and committis open thleft. 2813 Hogg Queen's 
Wake 196 To drive the deer of Ouerdale, Or for.ay on the 
Border side. 2828 Prescott 4 Is . i. xv. II. 162 The 
people of Granaaa.. foraying into the Christian territories. 

Hence Po'raying vbl. sb., the action of the vb. 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) XXX. 135 Withouten certayne 
scales hat er ordaynd for forraying. 2470-85 Malory A rtkur 

V. ix. 17s, I wyl that thou make the redy and goo thyder in 
foreyeng, 2591 Percivall Sp. Dict.^ Tala^ foraying, spoil- 
ing, Depopulaiio. 

Forayer (fp*rc‘ai). Forms : 4 forrier, for- 
reyer, ferrour, 4-5 forrayour, forrour, 4-6 
-eour, 5 -ear, ferriour, -your, foreyour, 7 for- 
reiar, 9 forayer. [from two different sources: 
WE,, forrier is a. OE. forrier x — med.L. type *fodrd- 
tins, f. ybdro fodder (see Forage sb.) ; ME. 
forrour^ forreoury is a. OF. forreor^ agent-n. f. 
forrer to forage. The two words coalesced, the 
trisyllabic forms alone surviving, and were re- 
garded as the agent-n. belonging to Foray v.J 

1 . One who forays ; a forager, a raider. 

C2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13228 He was 
cheftayn of fibrreyers {orig. foriers]. ^2425 Wyntoun 
Cron. VIII, xl. 144 De Forryowris hare hard ware sete. 2600 
Holland Livy ii. xxxtx. (2609) 69 Sending with forreiars 
certaine guides. ^1805 Scott Last Minsir. ve. xvH, Light 
forayers, first, to view the ground, Spurr’d their fleet coursers 
loobely rouno. 

2. A fore-goer, harbinger, messenger, or courier. 

2340 Ayenb. 195 pe guode forriers h^t nimeh and agrayheh 
bet hous of paradys to he riche manne. 1377 Lancl./^. Pt. 
B. XX. 80 Kynd..sent forth his forcioures [z^.rr. forr^ours, 
forreouris, forreores] feures & fluxes [etc.]. 1549 Compi. 
Scot. xi. 99 Thai var rejnjconlrit be the forreours and 
exploratours of the romanis. 

+ Forha’n, V, Obs.'-'^ In 3 forbonne, [a, OF, 
forbannir : see next.] trans. To banish. 

a 2250 OvjI ^ Night. 1093 He let forbonne hene cniht pat 
hadde idon so tnuehel unriht. 

+ Forba’nisll, v. Obs, [ad, Of.forbanniss- 
lengthened stem of forbannir, f. for-. For- pref,^ 
+ bannir to Banish.] trans. To banish; occas, 
with second obj. of place whence. Also, to dis- 
possess, disinherit. Hence Porba’nished ppl. a. 

C2320 Sir Bettes (RI S. A) pis for-banniiste man Is come 
to he land a3an. ^2440 yacob's Well 62 pei ben outelawyd, 
or for-banysched pe kynges lond. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon iii, 79 Yf ye haue forbanysshed vs, well we know it. 

■f ForbaT, sb. Coal-mining. Obs. [f, For- 
(Jpref.^) + Bar/^.] Barrier ig. 

?25.. in N, ff Q. Ser. v. X. 307 [In Durham records 
(34th Rep. Dtp. Keeper P. R, 207) is a reference to offences 
committed by miners in cutting through the * forbarres ' 
when working the mines of coal and iron ore.] 

+ ForTja'r, forebaT, n. Ohs. [ad. AF. for- 
larrer, {.for-, "Soy.- pref. ^.^barrer\.o bar.] 

1 . trans. To hinder, obstruct, prevent, prohibit 
(an action, event, etc.); to withhold (a thing). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 8213 (Colt.) It es na thing pat mai for-barr 
his will. 2303 R- Brunne Handl. Syune xo6 Handyl py 
synnes EUes forbarrepey pe blys of heune. 23.. Coer 
deL. 3514 Though he forbarreourvytayle..Off us non schal 
dye for hungyr. c 2380 Wvclif Wks.{iBBo)66 Anticrist hap 
forbarrid pe fredom of goddis lawc. 4:2450 St. Cuthberi 
(Surtees) 4547 Alle on strenthc pair thrist Avas sett, Cure 
batelle to forbarre. 

b. To bar, barricade, confine (a person) ; to ob- 
struct (a way). 

C2350 Will. Palertie 3333 Whi lete ge foulli jour fon for- 
barre 30U her-inne. 1435 Misvn Fire of Love n. v. 78 pe 
wast wildernes the way forbarris. 

2 . To shut out; to bar, deprive, or exclude (a 
person) ; esp. in Law (see quot. 1607). Const, of, 
from, and with double object. 

£2292 Britton iv. ii. § 11 Si homa^ ne le forbarre.] c 2330 


FORBEAR. 


R. Brunne Citron.^ (1810) 224 Tille ilk a lordyng suld ward 
Se. relefe falIe,Bottillepe kyngnoping,hewas forbarred alle. 
2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 957 A man at pe last fofbard may 
be Ofpeblisful world, c 2430 Lydg. Bochasvx. i. (2554) 146b, 
He was forbarred. .of vittayle. 2574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
40 b. The Lords nor none other shalbee forbarred of theire 
villaines. 2586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 103 It was prouidenllye 
foreseene to forbarre euery person from the wearing of that 
coller except the Knight. 2672 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 387 
The Commons did Petition the King, That none of hii Sub- 
jects be fore-barred of their due debts. 

absol. C24SO St. (Surtees) 8284 AftirCnud regned 

Edwarde, Edeldrede sonn,naman forbarde. 

Hence Porba’rring vbl. sb., the action of the vb. 
4:2449 PECOCKy?<'/r.iv. iii. 432 Myche forbarring of synnes, 
which ellts wolde come forth. 2502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 
287 My Lorde of Winchester.. in forbarring of the Kyngis 
hyghwaye lete drawe the chayne of the stulpis there. 

t Formate, obs.rare-^. [?f. OF. forb-er 
to counterfeit + -ate.] ? Counterfeit, imitation. 

*558 Treasurers Acc. in Laudeds Tracialei\B6ji) Pref. 7, 
xxiiii elHs of forbale taffeteis of syndrie sortes of hewis. 

t For'ba’th.e, V. Obs. [fi For- pref.^ + Bathe 
Z'.] trans. To bathe deeply, imbrue. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 111. xxvi, He on foote stode All 
forbathed in the grekes bloude. a 2547 Surrey Hlncid ii. 
765 Troye town. .Whose shore hath been so oft for-bath'd in 
blooi 2563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag. Ixi., Con- 
querours hands forbathde in their owne blood. 

Forbear, forebear (foibeo-i, fo^ube^'j), sb. 
(Originally .SV.) Forms: fifoirbear, 6-7 for(e)- 
beer, (6 forebeerar), 5- forbear, 6- forebear, 
[f. Eo'B.-pref.^ or Fore- pref. -i- Beer sb.-, lit. one 
who is or exists before.] An ancestor, forefather, 
progenitor (usually more remote than a grandfather). 

4:1470 Henry Wallace i. 22 His forbearis..OfhaleIynage, 
and trew lyne of Scotland. 2578-2600 Scot. Poetns 16th C. 
II. 159 For in this seiknes I was borne And my forebeerars 
me beforne. 2623 Lisle jElfrtc on O. /f N. Test. Pref. 
f 17 Looke back a little to this outworne dialect of our 
forebeers. 1782 Burns Death Malic 39 So may they 
[sheep] like their great Forbears, For monie a year come 
thro the sheers. 28x6 Scott y 4 «//V.xl, This Roland Cheyne 
.. was my forbear. 2883 D. C Murray Hearts I. 53 A 
yeoman whose forbears had once owned the land. 


Forbear (fpibe^’i), v. Pa, t. -bore (-boau), pa. 
pple. -borne (-boa’Jn), Forms: see For /r^.iand 
Beaut.; in pa. t. also rarely^ forbored, 6 -beared. 
[OE. forberan ( = OHG, far-, -for-, forberan, 
MHG. verbern to restrain, abstain, Go\\s, frabairan 
to endure, support) see For- pref^ and Bear t.] 
*t* 1 . trans. To bear, endure, submit to. Ohs, 
c 2000 ^Elfric / few. in Greln-Wftlcker III. 72 Se 
mildheorta hsiend pe swa mlcel forbsr for us synfullum. 
c 2386 Chaucer Merch. T. 938 , 1 not . , Forbere to ben 
out of your compagnie. 2570 E. Elviden Nexuyercs Gift 
304 His bounden duetie Is For to forbeare the payne. ^ 2585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy, iv. i. 2x4 b, Hunting .. 
being an. .occasion to use men. .to forbeare heate and cold. 
1 5 . To bear with, have patience with, put up 
with, tolerate. Obs, (but cf. sense 8). 

C897 K. /Elfrbd Gregory's Past, xxu 250 Deah hit mon 
cu 5 lice wiete, hit is to forberanne. e 1000 Age. Gosp. Matt, 
xvii. 17 Hu lange for-bere ic eow. f 2275 Lamb. Horn. 95 
He.. forbere monna hufelnesse purh his liSncsse. 4x2225 
After. R. 218 UnSeawes, pet he er uorber ase he ham nout 
nuste. 2340 Ayenb. 748 panne pe guode man .. berep and 
uorberep alneway pe foies, 24x3 Pilgr.So7vle{Cocn.lot\ 1483) 
in. vi. 54 The plente of his grace that hath the forborne. 
2526-34 Tindale Rev. ii. 2 Thou cannest not forbeare them 
which are evyll. 262^ Capt. Smith Virginia in. ix. 79, 

I haue forborne your losolencies. 2742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 
607, I then had wrote What friends might flatter : pru- 
dent foes forbear. 

t 3 . To bear Up against, control (emotion or de- 
sire). Also refl. to control one’s feelings. Obs. 

Beowulf 1877 (Gr.) pat he bone breostwylm forberan ne 
mehte. a xooo Guthlac 775 (Gr.) [Hi] firenlustas forberaS 
in breostum, 4:2230 Hali Meid. 17 Onont ti fleschliche wil 
& ti licomes lust pat tu forberes her. 41 2300 Cursor M, 
24427 (Cott.) Quen i sagh pus all thinges skurn, vm-feland for 
pairlauerd murn, moght i me noght for-ber. 4:1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 5005 His sorow might not be foxborn. 

"pb. absol. or inlr. for reji. 
r888 K. iELFRED Boeih. xxxvi. § i Hwa maj forbaran 
pat he pat ne siofise. c 2175 Lamb. Horn, 15 Ne beo pu 
nefre ene wra 5 per fore, ah forber for drihtenes luue. 2207 
R. Glouc. (1724) 526 The king ne mi^te tho uorhere, that he 
ne wep atte lasle. ^2300 Beket 72 Hi ne xn^te forbere 
nomore; And wope also pltousliche, 
i* 4 . To endure the absence or privation of ; to 
dispense with, do without, spare (a person or 
thing). Obs. 

4:900 tr. Bseda's Hist. I. xvi. Ixxvii.] (1890) 70 Forpon seo 
aftere cneoris ..alle jemete is to forbeorenne & to forlatenne. 
4:1330 Assump. (BM. MS.) 60 peo pat in F® 
were Ne mktenojt hire forbere. 2469 PastonLett. No. 607 
II. 348 Y‘ Jytylf [money] yt I myght forbere . . I haue 
jdelyu’^yd to Dawbeney. 2477 Ibid. No. 787 III- i 75 ^ 
Syme myght be forborn it wer well done that ne letcj. 
2562 Bulleyn^X’. 30a, He is the bestc bonde. 

in the common wealthe, and least can be forl»rne. 7 
iliLTON P.L.ix. 747 Fruits. .Whose taste, too long forborn, 

at first assay Gave elocution to the mute. 

tb. To Hive up, part with or from, lose. 

2 J. . Coer df L. 419 Hys st>TOP« 

(Roxb.) 746 Sithl haue this 

men forborn. 2430 L^dc. Lnron. i ^ 


”Vc"vcid^shVnT to keepnway from or keep 
from interfering with; to leave alone. Obs. 
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a 1300 Cursor i!/, 14560 (Colt.) J)e land o lude be has for* 
born, c 13B6 Chaucer Ktii's T. 27 , 1 wolde yowhauetoold 
. .But al inat thyng I nioot as now forbere. c 1^70 Henry 
Wallace 1, 259 Scho. .Forbure the gate for •wachis that war 
than 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 1. n. Offices of honour 
likewise either to beare them, or forbeare them [was a capitall 
crime]. 1598 Yonc Dianazio Forbeare us a little, .for I will 
not have you beare witnes to the love that I have to impart. 
1607 .Topsell Four-f. Beasts 755 The beast it selfe Hueth 
euermore in shadowy places, forbearing the sun. 1628 Ford 
Lovers Mel. iii. ii, Forbear the room. 1673 Temple Ohserv, 
United^rov. Wks. 1731 1 . 17 The People in the Country 
forbear the Market. 

5 . To abstain or refrain from (some action or 
procedure) ; to cease, desist froth. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 LtunejeS hem ofte unSewes to 
forberen and gode beawes to fol3en. a 1300 Cursor M. 3454 
(Cott.) pat bai moght noght pair strif for-bere. c 1425 Sroen 
Sa^. (P.) 3SS And I myghte forbere speche, Seven dayes 
and seven nyght. 1552 Abp.' Hamilton Caieck. (1884) 30 
Forbeare the eting of swynis fiesche. x65sSir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) II. 223, I forebore pressing them 
further. 1722 De Yqy. Plague (x^sC) 51 All public Assem* 
blies at other "Burials are to be forbom during the Con* 
tinuanceof this Visitation. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. ii.xxxiv, 
Madman, forbear your frantic jar ! 1867 Whittier Ottr 
Master i\’i The strife of tongues forbear. 

6 . absol. and mtr. To abstain, refrain. Const. 
io (also with inf., also from, '\for, '\of 

cxyjS Pains /fr// (Vernon) no in O. E. Misc. 226 To 
heere godus wordus pei ban for-born, C2400 Rom. Rote 
4751 It is a slowe [i. e. a moth], may not forbere Ragges, 
ribaned with gold, to were, "c *449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiv. 78 
Y must here therof abstene and forber. 1529 More Dyaloge 
IV. Wks. 286/1 On the morow forbare I to speake with 
hym. 1598 Grcnewey Tacitus' Ann. ni. v. (1622)72 The 
Dictator . . forbare somtime for making any more [lawes]. 
1658 W. Burton Comment.^ liin. Antonin, 8, I cannot 
forbear but transcribe all of ft hither. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
I. 402 From War forbear. <XX74S Swift Hen. /. Lett. 
1768 IV. 278 He commanded his soldiers to forbear. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No, 259 T 6 Few have repented of having 
forborne to speak. 2787 A. Hilditch Rosa de Montmoricn 
I. 140 De Beaufort, whom Strickland could not forbear of 
accusing of unwarrantable caprice. 1841 Elphinstone Hist, 
hid. II. 315 He would have incurred more blame . . if he 
had forborne from attempting to recover them. 1878 B* 
Taylor Deukalion i. iv. Forbear! The knowledge must 
be mine alone. 1879 M. Arnold Falkland Mixed Ess. 
234 The lovers of Hampden cannot forbear to extol him 
at Falkland's expense. 

fb. JMauL (Seeqiiots.) 

2627 Capt. Smith Seamaiis Gram, vl. 27 Forbeare is to 
hold still any oare you are commanded, 1727-90 Bailey, 
Forbear (Sea Term], a^yord of Command in a Ship’s Boat. 

7 . trans. To refrain from using, uttering, men- 
tioning, etc. j to withhold, keep back. * 1 * Formerly 
const. to^ or dative. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1355 As jie truage to rome hat non 
vorbore nere. a 2300 Cursor M. 693 (Got tjpe scorpion forbar 
histunge Frabestis hat he layemonge. CX430 Lydg. Chichev. 
tjr Bye. in Dodsley O. P/.XII. 314 Meke wyfes. .That neither 
canat beddeneboordTheyrhusbondesnat forbere oon woord. 
2580 Tusser Husb. xiit. (1878) 29 The west [wind] to all 
flowers may not be forborne. 2590 Marlowe Edw. //, v. v. 
Stay a while ; forbear thy bloody hand, a 2610 Fotherby 
Atneom, 1. ii. § 2 (1622) ii Wee are forced to lorbeare the 
strongest of our Authorities. 2676 Hobbes ///rtrfi. 206 Hold 
then. Your sword forbear. 2709 Hearnc Collect. 4 Apr., 
Charlet could not forbear his Venom. 2725 Pope Oilyss. 1. 437 
Forbear that dear, disastrous name. 2808 Southey in Lett. 
(1856) II, 115 You may repent a sarcasm, — you never can 
repent having forborne pne. 18^4 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 
j6 note. Gibbon . .might have forborne, with grace, his own 
definition of orthodoxy, 

b. ref. To restrain oneself, refrain, rare. 

253S CovERDALE Esther (Apocr.) xvi. 12 He coude not 
forbeare him self from his pryde. 2622 Bible a Chron, 
XXXV. 21 Forbeare thee from medling with God. 2853 Miss 
Yonce Cameos I. vi. 42 If it be so, forbear thyself to fight. 
1865 Mcrivale Rom. Evtp. YIII. Ixviii, 370, I forbear 
myself from entering the lists, 

o. To abstain from injuring, punishing, or giving 
way to resentment against (a person or thing) ; to 
spare, show mercy or indulgence to. Now rare. 
Cf. sense 2, to which this closely approaches. 

2254 O. E. Chron. an. 2137 Ouer sithon ne for-baren hi 
nonther circe ne cyreeisrd. ciays Serm. (Cott.) in O. E. 
Mise. 188 pes persones ich wene, Ne beopheo no3t for-bore. 
^393 Ean'ci- P , P!. C, ir. 430 He . . For-bar h5'm and hus 
besxe bestes. e 2470 Henry Wallace z. 169 No for the Pape 
thai w.ild no kyrkts forber. 2523 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) 11,7651115 maister feavc him in charge not to forbeare 
his rest, a 1532 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546) 
Q V b. The quyeke nre doth not forbeare the wod be it wette 
or drye. 2606 Bryskett CHk Life-2T. ^ craue to be forborne 
in this your request. 16x8 Raleigh in Four C. Eug. Lett, 
37, I forbare all partes of the Spanish Indies. 2665 Sir T. 
Roc's Voy. E. //h/. 438 That scruple they make in forbear- 
ing the lives of the Creatures made for men’s use. 1745 De 
Foe's Eug. Tradesm. /184X) I. xiv. 1-5 He knows whom he 
may best push at, and whom best forbear. 2855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) V. ix. vii. 357 Those vho had so long been 
forborne in mercy. 2B87 Bowen Virg. A'cAj^.x. 50 Ah, may 
the splinters icy thy delicate feet forbear! 

+ 0. Const, of (a thing). Obs. 
e 2275 Passion Our Lord 158 in O. E. Misc. 41 Vadcr. .if 
hit may so beo, Of bU ilche calche nv forber pu me. 1529 
Con f.agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 2194/1 He would pray God 
forbeare him of the remenaunt. 

c. intr. (or abso!.) To be patient or forbearing; 
to show forbearance. Const. v.nik. 

^ The proverbial phrase io bear and /orbenr, now t.ikcn 
ill this sense, was orig. trans. \ see quot. 1340 in sense 2. 

xM* Shaks. Tu'O Gent. v. iv. 37 Louc, lend me patience 
to forbeare a while. 1683 Afol, Prot. France v. 66 He for- 


bore beyond all Patience. 2725 Pope Odyss, 11.247 "With 
patience I forbear, 1782 Cowper Mut. Forbearance, The 
kindest and the happiest pair Will find occasion to forbear. 
2826 E. Irving Babylon 11 . 363 He forbore with Austria. 
2842 Tennwson Tiuo FoicesaxZ Some . . Bore and forbore; 
and did not tire. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xv,She 
. .forebore with his filings. 

8. irans. ^Ts refrain from enforcing, pressing, or 
demanding ; not to urge, press, insist on, or exact. 
Sometimes with double obj. Now rare. + Also 
i/tlr. with ^ 

2570 Abp. Parker 00^^.(1852)374 , 1 am driven to forbear 
of my ancient rights. 2563 \Vhitcift Lei. in Fuller Cli. 
Hist. IX. v. § 9 Desiring your Lordships ., to forbear my 
comming thither, 1633 FottD 'TisP/ty iii. ii. Let me advise 
you here to forbear your suit. 2643 Prynne Sov. Power 
Pari, II. 20 That all the Acts of Oxenford, should from 
thenceforth be utterly forborne and annulled. 2649 Evelyn 
Mem. .(1857) HI. 49, 1 desire you to forbear my reasons, 
til] the ne.vt return. 1756 Johnson Life K, 0/ Prussia 
Wks. IV. 5.12 The claim was forborn. 1858 CARLYLE/^rv/f/O. 
Gt. (1865) I. III. V. X70 And the Corpus-Christi jdolatries 
were forborne the Margraf and his company this time. 

b. esp. To abstain ironi enforcing the payment 
of (money) after it has become due. Now rare. 

2570 Act 13 Eliz. c. 8 § 5 Anj' Money so to he lent or for- 
born. 2664 W. Haig in J. Russell Hlrt(g'rx.(x88i) 273 , 1 can 
have a friend here that will . . forbear it [money] a j'ear and 
a half. 2674 JcAKE Aritk. (1696) S 77 If an Annuity be for- 
born, the Paiments increase as well as the Interest. 2B27 
Hutton Course Math. I. 229 The money lent, or forborn, is 
called the Principal, 1845 Stephen Comm, Laws Eng. 
(1874) n. i6r Such [debts] as were incurred or forborne by 
means of fraud. 

absol. 1856 Bouvier Law Diet, s. v., When the creditor 
agrees to forbear with hts debtor. 

rorbea'rablen:. [f. Forbear -b -able.] fa. 
Ready to forbear, patient, indulgent {pbs.). b. 
That may be forborne or dispensed with. 

2465 Paston Lett. No. 518 11.2x6 , 1 founde the jugesrj»ght 
gentell and forberable to me. 2803 W. Taylor 
I. 362 The commerce of inland towns consists in the manu- 
facture of forbearable articles. 

Forbearance (f(jJbe->-rans). [f.asprec. + -ANCE. 

Originally (like abearance) a legal term (sense 3), which 
accounts for the hybrid formation.] 

1 . The action or habit of forbearing, dispensing 
with, refraining or abstaining from (some action 
or thing). Const, of from, to with inf. 

2592 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, u* iv. 19 Tut, tut, here is a mannerly 
forbearance. 25^3 — Rich. II, iv. i. 120 True Noblenesse 
would Leame him forbearance from so foule a Wrong. 
2627-77 Feltham Resolves 1, xxvi. 45 Bad, both in action, 
and forbearance I 2634 Canne Necess. Separ, (1849) 95, 
I might here instance DanieRs forbearance of the king's 
meats. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 29 f 3 Without any . . 
remarkable forbearance of the common amusements ofyoung 
men. 2765 H. Walpole Otranto iv. (1798) 65 His forbear- 
ance to obey would be more alarming. 2825 X. Jefferson 
A utobiog. Wks. 2859 I. 39 Laws which rendered criminal . . 
the forbearance of repairing to church, a 1871 Grote Eth. 
Fragm. i. (1876) 12 The>*arious acts and forbearances which 
a man supposes to constitute the sum of his duty. 

2 . Forbearing conduct or spirit; patient endur- 
ance under provocation ; indulgence, lenity. 

2599 Porter Angry Worn, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 41 Com- 
mending the verlue of patience or forbearance. 1645 Bp. 
Hall Remedy Discontents 43 If their sufferings be just, 
my forbearances arc merciful!. 2742 Middleton Cicero II. 
X. 412 , 1 have now pul an end to my forbearance pf him. 
1832 Brewster Newion ^1855) II. xxiv. 324 The man of the 
world treats the institutions of religion with more respect 
and forbearance. 

3 . Abstinence from enforcing what is due, esp. 
the payment of a debt. 

1576 Fleming Panopl, Episi. 385 You are forced (because 
of credit and forbearaunce) to give a greater price. 2590 
Recouue, etc. Gr, Arts (2640)495 What is wonne or lost in 
the 200 pound forbearance for 12 monelhs. 2692 I.0CKE 
Lo^ocr. InierestFLUs. ijzj II. 31 In Debts and Forbear- 
ances, where Contract has not settled it between the Parties. 
2773 Act 13 Ceo. HI, c. 63 § 30 No'Subjcct. .shall, .take ,. 
above the Value of twelve Pounds for the Forbearance of 
one hundred Pounds for a Year. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. I. 229 Interest is the premium or sum allowed for the 
loan, or forbearance of money. 

Pros*. 2599 Porter yj/ifry Worn. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 41 
Forbearance is no quittance. 2667 Milton P, L, 53 
He. .soon shall find Forbearance no acquittance. 

i* 4 :. Comb.', forbearance money, money paid 
to a creditor (in addition to the interest) for allow- 
ing the repayment of a loan to be deferred beyond 
the stipulated time. 

2668 %r.n\.Tx Mulberry Card. 11, ii, Thou and I mi^ht live 
comfortably on the forbearance money, and let the interest 
run on. 2752 E. Haywood TVmrre^r/w 11 . xiv. 155 it 
must be that she has kept it (the penaltj' of a bond] off by 
large interest and forbearance-money. 

transf. {allusively). 2814 Scott Dm7/m(x874) 220 Foote. . 
was only anxious to extort forbearance-money from the timid, 

Forljearant (ffrjbe»Taiit), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ANT.] Forbearing, indulgent, patient. 

264a R. Harris .Jem/. Fr, x. 14,27 p. 32 God isWisdome it 
stlfe ; and therefore forbearant. 2830 Examiner 41^/^ The 
temper of George IV may have been forbearant. 2859 S^^L^s 
Self-Help xii. (2860) 342 The world at large is not so for- 
bearaiit. * 

Hence TorbeaTantly adv. 

>855 in OciLviE Suppl., Vfhcncc in mod. Diets. 

Forljearer(fpbe»T3j). [f.FoKBEARi'. t-sni.] 
One who or that which forbears. 

*570 Act 23 Eliz, c. 8 § 5 Contracts . . whereupon is not 
reserved. .to the Lender, Contracter, Shifter, Forbearer or 


Deliverer, above the Sum of ten Pound. 2580 Tusser Hush. 
xiii. (2878) zn The West [wind] as a father all coodnesse 
doth bring, The East a forbearer, no manner of thing, ig/j 
J. Ball Anno, Canne Pref., Hee lived and dyed a strict 
forbearer . . of al[ such corruptions. 2755 Johnson, For', 
bearer, an intermitter ; interceptor of any thing. 

Forbearing (fpjbg.-rii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Fokbeak. 

23.. K. A Us. 3826 There was yeve no forbers’ng; By. 
tweone favasour and kyng. 23. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon 
MS. XXXII. 780 Worschupe J>ou folly fflesch-faduri.And kat 
in two Maner of Hnges : In boxumnesse and for-berjTiges. 
c 2440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) i. lxx.xb U’hat 
is synne but a wanting or a forbeiymg of good. 2529 
Supplic. to JCing 41 Forbearinge of bodely workes & kep. 
inge ydle holy dayes. 2533 More Apol. xii. 91b, The 
leuyng out of felonye, sacrylege, murder, is rather a 
token of wylynes then any forbering or fauour. 2570 
Act 13 Eliz. c. 8 § 5 The Loan or forbearing of a- hundred 
Pound for one Year. 2641 Hinde y. Bruen v. 16 ITie for- 
bearing of meats and drinks. ^1659 Hammond On Ps. x. 13 
Paraphr. 55 Thy longanimity in forbearing of wicked men. 

Forbearing (f/jbe»-rii)), fpl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 2.] That forbears ; patient under provoca- 
tion, long-suffering ; + abstinent. 

c 1425 Eug Conguesi Irel. xxxvL (1896) 88 He was . . (of] 
mete, & of drynke ful meen & for-berynge. 1612 Bible 
2 Tim. ii. 24 The seruant of the Lord must not striue: but 
bee gentle vnto all men . . patient [marg. Or, forbearing]. 
2782 Coii^PER Table T, 401 There is a time .. For long.for- 
bearing clemency to wait. 1853 C. Bronte Villette x. 
(1876) ‘85 Madame Beck was. .forbearing with all the world. 
Hence rorbeaTing'ly adv., rorbea*rijigness. 
2832 Examiner Idsofz The fitness of whipping Mr. Sluir 
was . . forbearingly negatived. 2855 Clarke Diet., For 
bearin^uess. 2874 Helps Soc. Press, xxv. (1875)406 Con- 
siderations of pity, tenderness, and forbearingness. 
t Porbea% t'. Obs, For forms see Beat t'. 

+ Beatz/.] a. To beat severely; 
to cover with bruises or stripes, b. To beat down, 
overcome, c. pa. -pple. only. Of a path : Well- 
beaten or trodden. 

2393 Langl. P. pi. c. xxiii, 198 So elde and hue hit hadde 
a-leynted and forbete. C2420 Anturs of Arth. lij Alle 
blake was thayre brees, forbeiun with brandis, CX430 
Hymns Virg. (1867) 29 Al his fleisch bloodi for-bei«?. r 2430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. IxxU. (2869) T03 Thou-art not the 
firste pilgrime .. the wey is al forbeten. i:'i 470 
Chron, xxxiv, v, This king . . Came home agayn ..All for* 
beten. 

rorbecanse • see Because A. i and B. i. 
t PoTbed,///. (I. [f. ^forbe, a. (f)^.forhir (see 
Fukbish z/.) -f--EDi.] ^Furbished. 

2413 Pilgr. Soude iCaxton 2483) iv. xxxvi, 84 The honoure 
of suche persones Is dene forbed hameys. 

t Porbelie'st, Obs.— ^ [f. + Be* 

BEST.] A promise previously given. 
a 2400 Prymer in MaskcII Mott. Rif. (187s) H 75 Xbat 

we be maad worthi to the forbiheestis of crLst. 

t Porbi’d, sb. Obs. rare. [f. next vb.] A for- 
bidding. (Cf. Forbode sb.) 

2602 W. Watson Decacordon 338 For what^ is more in- 
nouate- preposterous, and beyond all gods forbid, then this 
new fanglenes in you to prefer [etc.]. 1740 Cheyne 
ii. 72 With what an evident Forbid, the Jewish law directs 
this permit of animal Food. „ , j 

Porbid (fp-ibi'd), v. Pa. t. forbad, forbad© 
(-bje*d); pa. pple. forbidden (-bi‘d'n). Forms ; 
Inf 71 . 1-2 forbfiodan {ttorlk. forb^ada), 2-4 for- 
beoden, 3-5 forbede(n, -yn, (4 -bedd, -heed, 

5 -bidde, -bide, -byde), 4-6 Sc. forbeid, (7 for- 
bidd), 4- forbid. Ha. f. 1 forbdad, 2-3 forbead^ 
(3 -beed, -bet(t), 3-5 lbrbed(e, forbode, (4 -band, 
■badde, -bed, -laeed), 5 -bat (6, 7 •bod(de), 0-8. 
forbid, 4- forbad, forbade. Pa. ppU. i fo’^' 
boden, 3-^forbode(n, (5 •bade,-bed(e), 
bod(de(n, 6-9 forbid, 6- forbidden. Also weak* 
pa. t. 4 forbedde, -bedid, pa. pple. 5 forbedd. 
\fyK.forbioda71, pa. X.foj'biad, pi. ’bttdon, pa. pple* 
forbodett, f. Foe- pref.x + blodan to Bid; — Ohris. 
forbiada, Du. verbieden, OHG. fav', forpiolftt 
(MHG. and Ger. verbieien), Goth, faurbtudon. 
Cf. O^.fyrirhidba^ 

1 . irans. To command (a person or persons) no 
to do, have, use, or indulge in (something), ©J 
to enter (a place); to prohibit. In many diverse 
constructions. . j r \ 

a. with double object, of the person 
and .of the thing prohibited. Also 
either the person or the thing as subject; in the la e 
case, the indirect obj., if a sb., is preceded by w* 

O. E. Chron. an. 1048 And cwa ;3 pet .se papa 
boden haefde. axvjsCoit. Horn. 223 Hwi Yolc 

Jies trowes westm. £’2250 Gen. ty Ex. fer* 

fore he for-bead. <22300 Cursor M. 13029 
bedd him kat womman. <rx33o R. Bronne 05 

(Rolls) 9158 He .. pat J>eym 1 >e lond farst furbed. ? ^ 
Chaucer Wife's Prol. 519 Forbecd us tkmg* a , *. 

desire we. 02394 P. PI. Crede 769 God wol .. 
freres [were] forboden he fayre ladis chaumbres . 
2530 Myrr. our Ladye 22 That is forboden '** < . p 
chirche. 2529 Rastell Paslytne, Ilisi. Lout. {28 ^ 9 . 
was ordeynyd that preeslis Grekes myght haue v-yn , 
to preestis Laiens was forboden. x 597 ^’*^*^®* « 
CW/..164T0 be forbid the Mveets that 
1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. so There be 
Inieruals, veiy rare, and forbidden to ;^^cc‘Are 

2697 Duydes .'Eue/d vi. y6o The chaste and hol> 
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all forbidden this polluted Place. 1710 Lady M. W, Mon* 
TAGU Let. Burnet 20 July, My sex is usually forbid studies 
of this nature. 1793 Cowper On Spaniel Beau ii, Against 
my orders, whom you heard Forbidding you the prey. 1838 
Lytton Leila 1. ii. When strength and courage are forbid 
me. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 351 The archbishop., 
had long been forbidden the court. 1853 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1S73) II. I. W, 187 Their [the Turks’] religion 
forbids them every sort of painting. 1865 Dickens A/ui. 
Fr. i. vi, Will you forbid him the house where I know he 
is safe ? 

b. with personal object (in OE. either dat. or 
acats^ and an infinitive (formerly with for io ; rarely 
witliout to) as second object. 

rxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 14 Nelle ^e hl^ for*beodan 
cuman to me. rx2oo Ormin 6499 Till Herode king onn3ienn 
He forrbasd to lurrnenn. a 1225 Ancr: /?. 54 pe 

eppel hast ich loke on is forbode me to etene,.& nout forto 
biholden. 1382 Wyclif xvi. 6 Thei. .weren forbodyn 
of the Hooly Gost for to speke the word of God in Asya. 
rx45o Ir. De hnitatione i. xxv, Helackihinwarde comfort, 
& he is forboden to seke eny outwarde. 1562 Bulleyn 
Dial. Soarms < 5 * Chir. 42 b, We be also forboden to use 
repercussiues. x6xx Shaks. Wvit. T. 1. ii. 427 You may 
as well Forbid the Sea for to obey the Moone. /tx6x8 J. 
Davies Wits Pilgr. Grosart) 19/1 But .. I am forbod . . to 
tell it you. 1817 Ld. Ellenborough in Maule & Selwyn 
Rep. VI. 316 He distinctly forbids the defendants to accept 
any more of their drafts. 

t c. with personal obj. and negative danse, Ohs. 
O. E. Chron. an. 675 Swa ic for beode pe and ealle pe 
biscopas pe asfter 3 e cumon..pKt ge nan onsting ne hauen 
of pat mynstre. aszz^Ancr. R. 256 Ich forbeode ou bet 
nonofou ne ileue pes deofles sondesmon. c xz-j^ Passion 
581 in O. E. Alisc. 33 lesus . . hire J>o for-bed, pat heo 
attryne ne scolde his honde ne his fet. 1387 Trevisa 
Hidden (Rolls) I. 85 By pese trees pe grete kyng Alexander 
was forbode, pat he schulde neuere come in Babylon. 1599 
Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. 124 She silly Queene. .Forbad the boy 
he should not passe those grounds. 

d. with omission of personal object, and with 
the thing prohibited expressed (a) by sb. or pron. 
(t const, from ) ; (5) by an infinitive ; (f) by an 
obj. -sentence (in early use with a negative, which 
the later idiom omits); {d) by object and infinitive, 

(n) c XX7S Loinh. Horn. X15 He seal, .heordom for-beodan. 
cxzoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 13 pe holie hoc hit forbet. X340 
Ayenb. 8 Ine pis heste ys uorbede zenne of hate. X477 
Norton Ord. A Ich. 1. in Ashm. (1652) 15 Almighty God 
From Great Doctourshath this Science forbod. 1333 Elyot 
Cast. Heltke ' 1530) 78 b, Wyne is not to be forboden, 1671 
Lady M. Bertie in tztk Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm, App. v. 
23 They say the King hath put out a Proclamation to for- 
bid maskerades. X730 A. Gordon AfajffeVs Ampkith. 67 In 
theYear32S, Gladiators were expressly forbid, X875 Jowett 
Plato led. 2- V. 34, 1 . .think that the Lacedaemonian law- 
giver was right in forbidding pleasure. 

(M) iz. , E, E, Allit. P. B. 1147 To defosvle’hlt euer ^on 
folde fast he forbedes. 1526-34 Tindale L^ike xxiii. 2 For- 
biddynge to paye tribute to Cesar. 1723 State 0/ Russia 
II. 282 For which reason he had forbidden to carry anybody 
of his Majesty's Retinue over the River. 

(c) cxooo Ags, Gosp. Luke xxiii. 2 For-beodende pset man 
bam casere gafol ne sealde. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724! 496 The 
king, .vorbed that me ne ssolde non of is lond sowe. 1340 
Ayenb. 8 pis heste uorbyet pet non ne .ssel slaje opren. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 71 Yt is forboden vnder payne of 
cursynge, that no man shulde haue ne drawe eny texie of 
holy scrypture in to Engiysshe. 16x9 Brent tr. SarpVs 
Counc. Trent i\. {x62g\ 355 It was forbid, .that the Patrone 
..should not make the presentation to any but the Bishop. 
1638 W. Burton Comment. Itin. Antonin. 121 He forbad 
that not any body should, .use a silver drinking cup. 

(d) 1382 W’vcLiF Luke xxiii. 2 Forbedinge tributis to 
be jouun to Cesar. 1641 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxvi. 137 
Another Law, that forbtddeth it to be put in execution. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry Sf Afus. v. 75 This (the Swiss} Song 
. .is forbid to be sung among their Regiments hired in the 
Service of other Nations. 1W3 Knight Sch. Hist. Eng. iv. 
1x5 The governor of the Castle forbad the Church Service 
to be performed. 

e. with the personal object only. Const, from-, 

thing). Now 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 27 He pe wule forbeode of his e5ane 
onsiht. 13.. Coer de L. In Godys name I thee for- 
bede..Ryche ne pore lat non leve. ^1400 Maundev. (1839) 
viii. 87 Therefore wolde he [David] make the Temple in that 
place : but oure Lord forbade him. i$z6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 8bj I forbede all syngular persones from 
the studyenge of this trealyse. 1533 J. Hevwood Pardoner 
^ Bij b. Of all temporall seruice are we forbode. 1396 
Spenser F. Q. vi. vi. 18 Whom though he oft forbad. Yet 
for no bidding .. Would he restrayned be from his attende- 
ment, 1840 Thirlvvall Greece Yll. 117 The .soldiers wished 
to take part in it also; and, though forbidden, forced their 
way into the palace. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 122 He 
forbade both men and women from entering them. 1851 
Hussey Papal Penver ii. 61 He forbad Hilary Bishop of 
Narbonne from all metropolitan rights. 

f. absol. or with ellipsis of both objects. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. kY, i. iii. 19 Haue patience Noble 
Duke, I may not open, The Cardinall of Winchester forbids! 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 62 Forbid who will, none shall from 
me withhold Longer thy offerd good, 

2. In various modified uses. 

a. fg. To exclude, keep back, hinder, restrain. 
Now chiefly of circumstances, conditions, etc. ; To 
constitute a prohibition or imperative reason 
against ; to render impossible or undesirable. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. cxix. ioi(Spelm.> Fram eallum wege yfelu 
ic forbead fet mine, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxiii. 13 
For bede pi tonge fra ill. 1388 Wyclif Jer. v. 25 ^oure 
synnes forbediden good fro joiL 1573 Barf.t Ah'. F 847 
To forbidde, to lette, to stoppe, inhibeo. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 596 The way to hasten ilie Breeding of Salt-Petre, is to 
forbid the Sunne, and the Growth of Vegetables. 2697 

VoL. IV. 


Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 740 Clouds of smouldring Smoke 
forbad the Sacrifice. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xii. 148 Whose 
spreading arms.. Forbid the tempest and protect the ground. 
1730 Gray Elegy xvii, TV Applause of listening Senates to 
command. .Their Lot forbad. 1799 Sheridan Pizarro iv. i, 
The state I left her in forbii^ all hope. X863 Fr. A. 
Kemble Rcsid. in Georgia 19 A pool, that effectually 
forbids the foot of the explorer. 18^ J. Martinbau Ess. 
II. 138 His limits forbade him to draw copiously, 1870 
Huxley Crit. Addr. 11890) 51 The Bible .. forbids the 
veriest^ hind ..to be ignorant of the existence of other 
countries and other civilizations. 

b. In deprecatory phr. God, Heaven, the Lord 
forbid, usually with a clause or sentence as direct 
object, rarely with an indirect object ; also absol. as 
an exclamation. 

aizzs After, R. 8 pet God forbeode ou. aj^oo Cursor 
M, 4372 (Cott.) Godd forbedd i sold him suike. 1373 
Barbour Brftce xii. 255, I warne 30W of a thing. To happyn 
thamme (as god forbeid !) 4^x385 Chaucer L. G. W. 910 
Thisbe, God forbede but a woman can Ben as trewe and 
lovj'nge as a man. <1x400-30 5590 Nay, dri^tin 

for-bede 1 C1470 Henry Wallace 624, Grct Goa forbede 
it suld be so with this. xst3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) 
II. 760 Our Lorde forbid that ye love together the worsse 
for the selfe same cause that ye ought to love together the 
better, c 1392 Marlowe Afassacre Paris 1. iii. The Heavens 
forbid your highness such mishap ! x6ox Shaks. Tn/el. N.\\. 
ii, 19 Fortune forbid my oul-side haue not charm’d her. 
x6o6^ — Cr. il. iii. 2o8This L{ordjgoetohim? Jupiter 
forbid, x6ii Bible 1 Chron. xi. 10 My God forbid it mee 
that I should doe this thing. — Gal. ii. 7 God forbid. 17x2-4 
Pope Rape Lock iv. 105 Gods I shall the ravisher display 
your hair, While the Fops envy.. Honour forbid I 1738 — 
Epil. Sat. 1. 105 Good Heav’n forbid, that 1 should blast 
their glory. 2873 Jowett Plato 2) 1 . 34 Do you mean 
a knowledge of shoemaking? God forbid. 

*1* c. with weakened sense : To argue or give 
one’s opinion against. Obs. 

c 1203 Lay. 30244 Summe hit gonnen rseden summe to 
for-beoden. 

t d. To deny, refuse. Obs. 
c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 29 Ne for*beod him no pine 
tunecan. c 1203 Lay. 30226 WhaSer he hit wolde iunne 
oSer him for-beode. 1483 Catk. Angl. xyjjz To Forbed, 
abdiearc, abfiuere, 

t e. To defy, challenge. 

1588 Bp. Anorewes Serm. \ Tim. vi. J7-X9, I forbid them 
, .to shew mee in Rhemes or in Rome .. such a shew as we 
have scene here these last two dates. 

ff. To lay under a ban, curse, interdict. 
x6o3 Shaks. Alacb. i. iit ax He shall Hue a man forbid. 
1819 B. Cornwall Dram. Scettes, Werner h. Oh, 1 shall 
pass .. my time in solitude, .a man forbidden. 

1 3. To countermand. Obs. rare. 

1665 Sir W. Coventry In Pepys* Diary VI. 106 Some 
[ships] were ordered and others forbid. 

1 4. To put off for a time, to postpone. Ohs. 

[Perh. another word <^*/or>btde\ or an erroneous use : 

Caxton h&9./orborft, which expresses the sense.] 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls} II. 339 losue renewede pe 
circumsicioun pat was forbode fourty jere In wyldernesse. 
Ibid. III. 51 Olympiades. .was i-holde ones in fyue sere, 
iesth he schulde be for^ete and it were lengere forbode. 

t Fortii’d,///* Obs. ssFobbidden, Forbid 
tree (see qnot 1662). 

1592 Davies ^bw/Introd. vii. By tasting of that 
Fruit forbid. 1662 Pepys Diary 14 Aug., Many trees there 
[Forest of Dean] left at a great fall in Edward the Third’s 
time, by the name of forbid-trees, which at this day are 
called vorbid trees. 

t Forbi’ddable, Obs.-^ [f. Forbid v. -i- 
-ABLE.J That may be forbidden. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 470 In which the! ben forbedable. 

Forlji'ddal. nonce-wd. [f. P'orbid v. + -al.] 
The act of forbidding. 

1833 Lytton Rienzi ni. ii, Nay, sweet lady mine, no 
forbiddal ! 

Forbiddance (fpibi-dans). [f. as prec. + 
-ANCE.] The action of forbidding, an instance of 
this prohibition, interdiction; also, a command or 
edict against (something). 

2608-ix Bp. Hall Epist, v, Forbiddance doth but whet 
desire. 1739 Cibber (1756)!. 180 This absolute forbid- 
dance of what they had more mind to have been entertain’d 
with. 1855 ^ Boyle B. v. Wiseman 26 The act of for- I 
biddance to say mass. 1873 Ouida Pascaril I. 98 My I 
father’s forbiddance had taken from me many of my old 
pleasures. 

Forbidden (f^ibi-d’n), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of 
Forbid t/.] In senses of the vb. 

CXZOO Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 pe forbodene appel. <1x300 
Cttrsor At. 19861 (Cott.) Forboden beistes war (rc. pai] in 
lede. CX465 Eng. C/<r<?«. (Camden 1856157 That the said 
maister Thomas sholde say massis in forboden . . placer, 
1513 Douglas jEtieis i. ix. 128 Quhen scho to Troy forbodyn 
hymeneus socht. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. i. 26 Before we 
enter his forbidden gates. 16x9 Brent tr. Sarpfs Counc. 
Trent m. (1629) 293 To eale. .forbidden meaies, in Lent. 
1782 Cowper Retirem. 216 His hours of leisure. .employs 
In drawing pictures of forbidden joys. <t 1839 Praed/^ccx/w 
(1864) II. log, I entered that forbidden room. 

b. spec. Forbidden degi'ees, certain degrees of 
relationship within which persons are forbidden to 
marry ; forbidden fniii, (a) that forbidden to Adam 
(Gen. ii. 17 ), also fg , ; {b) hence, a name given to 
several varieties of Citrus, esp. C. decumana ; 
forbidden time (Ar. Law), the close time for fish. 
1609 Skene Quan. Attactt. Ixxxvii. headings Of forbiddin 
Tyme in Fishmg. 1662 Stxlun.;fl. Orig.iiftcr. ni. iii § 5 
He required from him the observance of that positive 
command of not earing of the forbidden fruit. 1663 Flagel- 
lum or O, Cromzvell {gd. s) s The stealing and tasting of 


the forbidden fruit of Soveraignty. 18x8 M. G, Lewis 
/rnl. IK lud. (2834I 212 Some sweet oranges, others bitter 
ones, others again forbidden fruit. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Potnelloes, a name under which forbidden fruit is 
sometimes sold in this country by fruiterers. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Forbidden Fruit Citmts Paradisi.—{oX London) a 
variety of the shaddock C. decumana. 2872 Gloss. Eccl. 
'Terms led. Shipley), Forbidden Degrees. 

Hence Porbi ddenly atfz/. ; Porbi’ddenness. 
x6ii Shaks. Wini. T. n. 417 He thinkes. .that you 
haue toucht his gueene Forbiddenly. 1647 Boyle Disc, 
agst. Swearing vii. Wks. 1772 VI. 10 Since the sinfulness 
of swearing does consist, not in the diversity of our oaths, 
but in their forbiddenness. 1744 Birch Lt/e Boyle 41 
Nothing but the forbiddenness of selfdispatch hindered his 
acting it. 

Forbidder (ffXibi-dsj). [f. Forbid v, + -er L] 
One who forbids. 

^1449 Pecock Repr. v. li. 92 Forbeders whiche wolden 
: forbede wedding. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 253 
A forbydder of the trybute to be payed to Cesar. 2643 
Milton Divorce ii. xx. (1851) 118 The Papi';ts. .are the 
strictest forbidders of divorce. 1849 Corzon Visits Alonast. 
i. 10 Another attendant upon public men, who. .is called a 
yassakji, or forbidder. 

Forbidding* (f^jbi-dig), vbl, sb. [see -ing L] 
The action of the vb. Fibbtd ; a prohibition. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 20527 (Cott.) He ele ogain mi forbidding. 
CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 65 pis forbedyng is colourid by 
holjmesse. i6ox Donnr Frogr, SottlXy., Poems(i633) 5 Her 
whom the first man did wive, Whom, and her race, only 
forbiddings drive. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 753 But his 
forbidding Commends thee more. 1740 Cheyne Regimen 
X42 It amounts almost to a total Forbidding. 

Forbidding* (.f^ibi'dig), ppl. a. [see -ing 2.] 

1 . That forbids, in senses of the vb. 

1573 Baret,« 4 /z'. F 849 Forbidding, 2667 Milton 

P, L. It, 475 But they Dreaded not more th’ adventure 
then his voice Forbidding. 

2 . esp. That forbids, or disinclines to, a nearer ap- 
proach; repellent, repulsive, uninviting: a. chiefly 
of a person, Ms manner, looks, etc. 

17x2 Budcell Sped. No. 301 f 2 That awful Cast of the 
Eye and forbidding Frown. ^27 Berkeley Tottr in Italy 
3 June Wks. 1871 IV, 560 Doors and entrances of the 
houses dirty and forbidding. 1837 M. Donovan Dotn. Econ. 
II. X99 A forbidding-looking creature. x84oDickens<?/<AC. 
Shop iii, An elderly man of rem.arkably hard features and 
forbidding aspect. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Rest’d, in Georgia 
21 , 1 do not know that I ever saw any winged creature of 
so forbidding an aspect. 

b, of a country, sea-coast, the weather, etc. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy, round World (1757) sBo Although 
the land issodesartand forbidding. 2856 ^KHz Arct.Ej^l, 
II. xxvi, 264 We saw the same forbidding wall of belt-ice. 
x86o Alerc, Alarine Alag. VII. 262 The coast . . is exceed- 
ingly rocky and forbidding. 1B87 T. Hardy Weodlanders 
11 . ). 8 The morning looked forbidding enough. 

Hence rorbi-ddingly adv. ; rorbi'ddinffaess. 
1848 Craig, Forbiddingly. x88o Kinglakb Crimea VI 
vi. 75 The.. Ravine, .[was] forbiddingly hard to crest. 1883 
E. P, Roe in Harper's Alag. Dec. 45/1 The Beacon hills., 
frown forbiddingly. 

tForbrnd, v. Obs. [OE, forbindan, f, For*- 
pref.^ + bindan to Bind.] irans. To bind up. 

c 897 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past. xvi. 104 Ne forbinde ge 
no 5 $m 3 erscendum oxum 5 one mu&. a xzoo in Fragm. 
/El/ric's Gloss. (1838)5 pact wrecche wif .. forbinde)? pa;s 
dardan mup. c xzoo Ormin 4524 Itt forrbindepj? all pweorrt 
ut & blendepj? manness heorrte. 

’t Fo'rbirtll, Obs. rare. In 4 forbirth(e, 
•burth(©. [f. For- pref.^ -k Birth. Cf. Gcr. vor~ 
gelmrt.'] a. Birthright, b. The first-born. 

a 1300 Cwru-or*/!/. 3518 (Cott.\ Esau his forbirth said. Ibid. 
6091 (Gottj All pe for-birthissal i sla. 

Forbish, obs. form of Furbish. 
t Forbiiie, V. Obs. Pa. t. 3 forbat, -bot. [f. 
For- prefi + Bite v. ; =.Du. verbijten, Ger. ver~ 
beiszen.] irans. To bite. Also iransf. and fg. 

<rx2o3 Lay, 6497 pat deor. .rsesde o hene siede and for-bat 
him pa bresle. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) App. 76 pat luper 
dur op sturte forbot his stedes breste. 1377 Lancl. P. FI. 

B. xvi.35 The Flesshe is afel wynde. -forbtieth the blosmes. 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 87/2 When 
his braines are forebitten with a bottle of nappic ale. 
Forblack : see For- pf'ef^ 10. 
t Forble e*d, v. Obs. [f. F or- pref^- + Bleed. 
Cf. Ger. verbhtien.'] In pa. pple. Forble’d: ex- 
hausted with bleeding; covered with blood. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 24395 (Cott,) Quen pat mi sun was al 
for-bled. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 35 He was i- 
drawe al abouie pe feeldes . . al forbled. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur x.XAX, Sir Tristram waxte fa)’nte and forbledde. 
1496 Dives <S* Paup. (W. de W.) vi. xv. 257/2 He sente home 
his sharle full of woundes and of holes and all forbleded. 
253s Stewart Cron. Scot. {xZ^'S) I. 306 All the iaif, rj’cht 
bludie and forbled, 'Tha left the feild. 

fForble'nd, Obs.— ^ [f. Ton- pref.j + 

Blend v.^ ; s=Ger. verblenden.'} Irans. lb blind. 

cxzoo Ormin 2985 Sinne..Forrblendehpall }jin heoirte. 

•p Forble’nd, v.~ Obs.~^ [f. bref^ + 

Blend trans. To confonnd. 

<2x300 Cursor AL 18056 (Cott.> Min wicked werkes ci.e 
For-blended wer thoru hts aun speke. 


rorbliss: see ¥otx~pref} 9- ^ 

rorblow,». Ohs. Tto Mow 

ef.l + iUwan to Blow.] a- To blo« 

ont or awav. b. To biow out, inflate. 

893 K. V. !v. « S Com an -.nd, opd for- 

:OW hie ut on sas. oxooo 


forblawen. 


in saj. *• ''X T i 

*393 Gower Con/. 1. 


.. ... 240 Gif men 
160 The ship .. is 



FORBODE. 


FORCE. 


forstormed and forblowe. 1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483) 
inJ ii. 50 A grete bely ful of wynd forbolned and forblowen. 
Hence Forblown, Forblo wing ///. adjs. 

14. . Lvdg. Life y. xviiu (1484) Cvj, With your forblowe 
blowying vanyte. Ashnu 39 f. 28 b, has; — youre for- 

biowynge vanite.] 

t Forbo'de, Obs. d\c., arch. Forms: i-6 
forbod (6 forbodd), 3-7, 9 forbode, 3, 5 forbot 
(5 -bote), 5-6 forbott. \ 0 \L. forbod, f. forhiodaii 
to Forbid; =Du. verbod, MHG., mod.Ger. verbot, 
ON. forboti.'] A forbidding ; a prohibition, inter- 
diclion» prohibitory ordinance. To lay in forbode : 
to put under prohibition, to prohibit. 

a 1000 Pol. Laws AElfred xlx, Gewitnes hit h^ra 
manna forbod waere. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn, ii No prest 
ne mai him chastien, ne mid forbode, ne mid scrifte, ne mid 
cursinge.' a X300 Cursor M. 765 (Cott.) Our lauerd in forbot 
has it laid. cz^9 Pecock Repr. m. iii, 291 If eny oon 
forbode, maad in lewis lawe to preestis, schulde binde 
also Cristen preestis. ^ 1548 Udall^ etc. Er^ui. Par. Luke vi. 
73 Why dooe ye this geare whtche it is against all gods 
forbod lo dooe on the Sabboth ,daies. x6*6 Ainsworth 
Annot. Pentat. Exod. xx. 3 Gods forbode bindeth most 
strictly and alwayes. 

b. To pass, be above or beyond, God's forbode : 
said of anything outrageous or extravagant. 

1515 More K. Rich. Ill, in Grafton Ckron. II. 826 King 
Richarde, wbome he . . had holpen, susteyned and set for- 
ward above all Gods forbode. n:z5S9 Skelton Image 
Hypocr. Wks. II. 425 It passeth Codes forbod That ever it 
should be. 15^ Nashe Saffron IValden Wks. (Grosart) 
III. 99 He is beyond all reason, or Gods forbod, distract- 
edly enamourd of his own beautie. 1602 W. VVatson 
Decacordon 247 Marry the course that was held by them 
passeth all Gods forbod : as our phrase is. 

c. {Over) God's forbode = 

1377 Lakgl. P. pi. B. VII. 176 Lordes forbode ellis 1 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) la Over Codes forbot be to 
the Thank or thew to kun me. 1598 Florio, Didcene, god 
forbid, gods forbode. 1820 Scott /vanhoe x, ‘ Over God’s 
forbode ! * said Prince John. 

d. A use of this phrase as an asseveration. 

*S 7 S Durham Deposit. (Surtees) 303 Who toke upon hir 
then, with mony oothe and forboits, that ther was never 
man that was fawler with hir. 

t Eorbo'de, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. ON. 
forboSa.'] =Fokbid. 

C140Q Destr. Troy 6428 Forbode the firke H fode for to 
wyn. cnjs The curagiousknichtis bad 

haue him to hing .. *God forbot' he -said. *jny thank war 
sic thing To him that succourit my lyfe ! ’ 

EorDolned: see Vm- pref.\ 6. 
t Porbow, V. Obs, [OE. forbilg-aii, i. Fob- 
pref. ^ + biig-an _ to Bow.] trans. To pass by 
or avoid by making; a circuit ; to shun. 

a 1000 Byr/tinoi/i^ssiGr.) Ntes btet na se Godric. b® ha 
gu?e forbeah. 4*1000 JEt.FRic yob 164 Se wer wres . . 
forbu:4ende yfel. c noo Trin. Coll. Horn. 63 Forbue iuei 
and do god. 01230 Hnli MeH, 17 Fleh alle thinges & 
forbnh 3eorne hat tus unboteliche iure of mahe arisen. 

t Porbrai'd, S'. Obs. Forms: see Br.4ID s'. 
\ 0 %, forhrepcian, -bridan, f. Fob- pref.'^ b-brtidan, 
bridatf. see Braid s'.] a. trans. To transform, 
pervert, corrupt, b. iiitr. for refi. To become 
corrupt, decay. 

c888 K. Alfred Boeth, xxxviiu § i pat hio sceolde mid 
hire drycraeft ha men forbredan. c 1220 Bestiary 124 Banne 
he is forbroken and forbroiden. /bid. 174 If 3 u hauest is 
broken A 1 &'u forbreSes [sic] forwurffes and forgelues, a 1250 
Ozvl <5- Night. i384_The rihle i-kunde swo for-breldeth. 
Hence Forbroi’de(n ppl a., distorted, monstrous. 

a 1250 Ozvl < 5 * Night, xyj^ He is un-fele and for-brode. 
2297 R, Glooc, (Ro 1}.0 49o Hii fonnde an vewe geans vor- 
broide {zi.rr. forbreyden, forbredd«] men as it were. 

tPorbrea*k, v. Obs. [OK. forbrecan. f. For- 
pref^ brccan lo trans. a. To break in 
pieces, crush, b. To interrupt. 

c xooo Ags, Gosp. John xix. 31 pa:t man forbrsce hyra 
sceancan. ci 2 Sof 7 «r«. AV. 3049 Trees it for-brac. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 375 Rychard..vor brec here hys nccke atuo. 
n X300 E. E. Psalter CKxin. 7 J>e snare for-broken e.s in ai. 
e 1374 Chaucer Boeih. iv. pr. \. 108, 1 . .for-brek he entencloun 
of hir hat cntendedle] 5itte to seyneoher hinges. 1387 Trf.visa 
Higden (Rolls* VI I. 101 Edmond had al forbroken pe Banes. 
t4X3 Pilgr. Soxvle (Caxton) i. xix. (18591 *9 ^ sny teethe 
ben wasted and forbroken. 

• Forbrittened, -broidem see Foil- pref.^ S. • 
t Torbrui’se, Obs. Forms: 4-5forbrose, 
5 forbrisse, forbruyso. [f. FoR-pref.^ + Buuise.] 
trans. Only in pa. pple. a. To bruise severely ; 
to cover with bruises, b. To break to pieces. 

<rx386 Chaucer 7 '. 624 In a chare men aboule him 

bare Al for-brused, bolhc bak and syde. X413 Pilgr. Sozule 
(Caxton 1483* IV. xxxvL 84 Helms and palel to beten and 
forbruysed c 1420 .4 nturs 0/ A rth. li, Vnnethe ;ny3le these 
sturun men slond vppe ry3le So for-brissntte, and for-bled. 
C1450 Merlin 239'AUc for brosed and full wery oftrauayle. 
t ForbUTIl, Obs. For forms see Buun. [a. 
OF. forbernan (trans.) = OHG, ferbrennan (Ger. 
verbrennetis. B. OE. forbeonian, -bynian str. 
(intr.) = OUG.farprinnaft.'] 

1 . trans. To destroy, torture, or injure by burninjr. 
O. E, Chron. an. 6S5 pone IMul) mon eft on Cent for- 
b;umde. .rtooo /Ei.frjc Exod. iii. 3 Icgaand xcsco.Jiwi 
Jtcos hyrue ne si forbierned. CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 27 He 
mahie iseon anc berntnde glcdc het hine at for-bernat 5 purut 
lo cole. X297 R, Glouc. (17241 378 Seyn Ponies chyrchc 
of Lonclonc was ck verbarnd ,t 1400 Oetouian sr6 With 
ryglu schc schall Be all for-brent. c X440 JacoPs Well xo 
pus for-brent, he roryd as a deuyl for pcync. 
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2 . intr. To burn, be burnt, or consumed. Also, 
To be on fire. lit. and_/^. 

- Z>Vtw«^i667iGr.)Forbarnbrosdenmtel. ^893 K. /Elfrrd 
Oros. VI. i. Com micel fyrbyrne on Romebuip, 
binnan forburnon xv tunas, a 2250 Otol^ Night. 4x9 Vor 
•thu forbernest wel ne$ foronde. a 1350 Leg. Rood (18711 23 
Euerich stude h^tt we on stepten for brende ai wih vre fete. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3286 Sonc ous tyd her for-brenne wyh 
sor3e & deshonour. 

t PorBnTst, V. Obs. [f. For- pref^ + Burst.] 
intr. To burst asunder; to break. 

a xoob Laws Ethelred iii. iv. in TTiorpe Anc. Laws 1 . 294 
Slea man hine h®t him forberste se swcora. c 1205 Lay. 
i gi2 [He] Geid Geogmagog hat him he rug for-berst. 

Forbusfi, obs. form of Furbish. 

• i* Porbuy*, Obs. For forms see Buy, |]f. 
For- pref^ + Boy.] trans. To buy off. a. To 
ransom ; esp. to redeem (from sin, hell, etc.), b. 
To alone for. c. To gain over; to bribe. 

a. c 23x5 Shorciiam 164 Ase man was thor^ trowe by-cou^t. 
In trowe he scholde be for-bou^t. a 2330 Otuel i7ioTakeh 
me on liue Be sle me nou^t, Leet mi lif be for-bou^t.^ c 1450 
Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 192 Christe . . comen [is] man- 
kinde to forbye From God in mayisii^ 

b. 2340 Ayenb. 78 Hi couhen hire zennen uorbegge. 
c 2450 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 11 . 79 My Lorde uppon the 
roode tree Your syniies hath forboughtc. 

C. a 2300 Cursor Af. 27464 »Cott.) J>ai war for-boght h® 
soth to hele. 1393 Gower Cotf. I. 212 He which hindreth 
every kinde And tor no gold may be forbought. 

Hence Forbuyer, a redeemer- 

1382 Wyclif Isa. liv. 8 The Lord, thi forbiere. 1^X450 
Chester PI. (E, E. T. S.) 400, I am he they cad .Alessy, fore- 
byar of Israeli. 

PorbyCe (f^-tboi*), prep, and adv. Also 3-5 
forbi, (5 for be), 5-6 foreby, (7 forbay, 9 fore- 
bye). [f. For- flrfr/. or/xr/. + By. Oi.Oxi.voorbij, 
Ger. vorbei\ also (from Ger.) S>vf. fdrbiiXta. forbi^ 

A. prep. 

1 . Of position : Hard by, near. Ohs. exc. Sc. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. v. it. 54 As when a Falcon hath with 

nimble flight Flownc at a flush of ducks, foreby the brooke. 
1858 M. PoRTEous *^Souter yohntty* ii The Smith. .Had. . 
his snug abode Forbye his smiddy. 

2 . Of motion: Past; close by. Obs. cxc. anh. 
In early use following the obj. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 20884 (Cott.) A ded he quickend wit 
his schade Quits h^t* he him for-bi glad. xx.. N. At,s. 
5487 Alisauncfcrcoincth upon his mule.. And iiyngeth gode 
skowr hem forby. ^2386 Chaucer Doctors T, 225 Sche 
cam forby ther the juge stood, c 2430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 
5748 The spere.. forbi the visage glode. 2523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I, civil. J91 They passed foreby the frenchmens 
busshment. 2590 Spenser /'* Q. iii. i. 15 K goodly Lady 
did foreby them rush. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 111. 316 
She went on toward the sea, For by the port. 

3 . Jig. t a. In preference to, before, beyond. Obs. 
+ b. In transgression of. Obs.'“^ 

a. a 1300 Cursor Af. 13314 (Cott.) To petre. .For-bi all his 
oi>er fens, Mast priuelege he gaf. c 2330 R. Bkunne Ch>on. 
(xSio) 26 A stone pat Hauelok kast wele forbi eucr dkone. 
CZ400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiii. 107 Sutell of witie..forby 
any oper folk of pe werld. c 1450 Afirour Saluacioun 4930 
To lake ffleshe of thi wombe.for be oihere wymmen alle. 

b. <rx*5o Geu. Ex, 3988 For-bi min red, quaS 5 u 
non del. 

fd:. Beside, in comparison with. Also, by way 
of distinction from. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor A Hu soft (it es] her for to 
mend forbi pat pine wit-vten end. CZ400 Maundev. (Roicb.) 
vii. 25 pat es pe cause pat hai cr so gude chepe pare, forby 
in oper places. Ibid. xxii. loi Wymmen.. pat er wedded 
beres crownes. .pat pai may be knawen by forby paim pat 
cr vnweddid. 

6. Besides ; not to mention. Only north, or 
arch. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xiii. xvi, Forby thir thre 
erllis and lord foresaid. 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 
J08 Twenty-four ministers .. forby elders. 1676 W. Row 
Contu. Blair's Autobiog. x. (1848)272 The special causes 
were forby the confession of sins to beg 'a blessing to 
the King. 2827 Lady L. Stuart in Scott Fam. Lett. 
(■18941 1 . 404 Forbye the young, 1 have met with an estab- 
lished Blue-stocking who h.ad never beard of Sir William 
Temple, 1879 Bhowsino NedBraiis 18 The regular crowd 
forbye. 1^4 Crockett Raiders 90 No doubt he had many 
a sin on his soul, forbye murder.- 

^6. =By 28. 

2596 Spenser F, Q. v. xi. 17 He tooke her forby the iniy 
hand, And her recomfoned. 

B. adv. 1 . Of motion : a. Aside. • 

dw R. Brunke (iSio) 286 He turned not forbi 

for leue ne for loth. T1330 Arth. «5' Alert, 3362 A little 
forbi he smot, « 1800 Brinvn Adam ■\nii in Scott Alin^tr. 
Scot, fiord. (x8o2> II. 18 When he cam to his ladye's hour 
door, He stude a little forebye, 

b. Along, past, Nowrar^. Alsojy^n f To 00 
forby : .to be passed over or slighted, 

C1330 R. Hrunne Ckron. (18x0) 110 Right 3ede her forby, 
be barons did- no sktlle. 2375 Barbour Bruce x. 345 But 
I will let fele of tliaine pas (orby 14*3 Jas, I. Kingis Q. 
XXX, To se the warld and folk that went forby. _ a 2533 Ld. 
Berners Iluon cxvi, 413 He salutyd them in pa-tsynce 
forbv. i86a W. W. Story Roba di R. (1864) 78 That time 
has been long forbye. 

2. Besidesj.in addition. 

2590 J. Burf.l in Watson Collect, ii. (1709) 14 l*he other 
Burgissis forby Wer cled in thair pontificall. 1724 Ramsay 
y'ea.i. Afisc. 1x733^ 1 . 25 Forby, how sweet the numbers 
chime.. <118x0 Tankahill Poet. Wks. 11846) 77 Forby he 
had a b.'vshfu* spirit. 2S86 Stevenson There 

arc the bairns iorby.. that must be learned their letters, 1 


tForbyland. Yorksh.dial. Obs. [f. prec. adv. 
+ Land.] ? Extra land. 

1510 MS. Grant of Land at Ryton. Yorks.. One tenement 
with forbyland. 1621 N. Riding Rtc. I. 27 A niesua'>e' 
a cotage, or forby lands Iwhich I take to be demeisnes) ’ 

t Forbysen, r/'. Obs. [f. FoB/re/. + EysK.] 
a. An example, pattern, type. b. An illustration, 
parable, c. A proverb, d. A token. 

a. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 8i' Her of me mei ane forbisne of 
twa brondes. c 2220 Bestiary 307 ©e hert haueS kindes two 
and forbisnes oc al so. c 2320 Cast. Love 980 A forbysne of 
boxumnes. 2393 Lanci- P. PI. C. xviii. 277 He is a for- 
busne to alle busshopes. 

b. C2X7S Lamb. Horn. 79 God almihii sei 5 an fortune 
to his folk in he halie godspel and seiS [etc.3. c 2308 Song 
Times in Pol. Songs. (Camden) 197 Of thos a vorbi^en ic 
herd telle. 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. lx. 74 * Bi a forebisene' 
seide the frere, ‘ I schal the feire schewe.* 

C. a 1250 Owl d- Night. 99 Thar-bi men segget a vorbisne, 
Dahet habbe that ilke best, That fuleth his owe nest. 1340 
Ayenb. 47 Vor ase zayp pe uorbisne * leuedi of uaire dqtinge 
is arblast lo he tour.’ 

d. a 2300 Cursor Af. 4593 (Gott.) For horu pis for-Lidn 
here, Witt hu sal be seuen Xere of plenie. .in h> kingrike. 

1485 Caxton Treviso's Higaeti it. l (1527) 58 Soo some 
partes of a niannes bodye be forbyson & bodyng of wondres. 
t PorBy'Sen, Obs. Also 4 (erron.) forbyse. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To furnish (a person) with e.xamples. 

a 1300 [see Forbysening vbl. c 2374 Chaucer Troyliis 
11. 1341 (1390) It nedeth me nought thee Jonge to forbyse. 

2 . To give (something) as an example. 

Hence Forbvsned ppl a. 

c izzo Besiinty 589 £)is forblsnede 5 i[n]g. 

t Forbysening, vbb. sb. Obs. [see -ikg k] 
, 1 . The action of the vb. Foebvsen; concr.Rxt 
example, symbol, type. 

a 2300 Cursor Af. 2682 (Cott.) J>e werk of circumcising bers 
in it-self gret for-bise[n]yng. Jbtd. 15327 (Gwtt.) For a for- 
biseneng nu 3iir fete (hus) naue I washen all. f 242$ WvN- 
TOUN Cron. viii. xli. 69 Syndry. .cald it iwii forbysnyng. 

2 . A parable, 

<12300 Cursor AT. 7916 (Cott.) J^an come h® 
to he king -\nrt said him suilk a forbisentng. a 13^ E, E. 
Psalter Ixxviifi]. 2, I sal open mi mouth in forbisenirtges. 
f Porca’rve, v, Obs. For forms see Cakve. 
[OE. forccorfan, f. Fob- pref^ + ceotfan to 
Carve.] - trans. To carve or cut asunder, dotvn, 
j» two, out, through; to cut to pieces, 

■ O. E, Chron. an, 797 Her Romane Leone hasm papan his 
tungonforcurfon. c 2000 ^lfric bxtheo hcalfne 

forcearfhone sweoran him. 1:2230 Halt A/etd. 11 Meidcnhad 
is te blosme hat beo ha canes fulHche forcoruen ne sfrutcO 
ha neauer eft. 23.. CoerdeL. 1026 Seven chains, wiih ms 

f ood Rwerde Our King for-carf amidward. * ffx3w |s«e 
‘oRCUTj. 2460 Lyheaus Disc, 1325 He .. smot a'slrokof 
mayne. .And forkarf bon and lyre. 

t Forca’st, v. Obs. [f. Foe- pref.^ + C.tsT ; = 
Da. forkastc, Syt. fdrkasta^ trans. To cast aivay, 
reject ; to fling away, do away with. 

<21225 Ancr. R. 278 Edmodnesse Is forkesiing ofwmo- 
schipe. a 2300 Cursor Af. 24550 (Cott) |>.Tt hope 
mi care, a 1300 E. E. Psatter xxifij. 10 Ofmagne for-kast 
I am in he. 1340 Ayenb. 286 pe wolues dra3ch u^P F 
children ptt byeh uorkest. 1393 Gower Couf H- ^^7 
Where she lay A child for-cast. 
f PoTcat. Sc. Obs. Also foirchefc. [nd. OK 
^forcat- forchat forked stick, f. forche Foukj^.] 

‘ A rest for a musket* (Jam.). 

2598 Sc. Acts Jas. Vf (1S14) IV. i6g FumUt with .. 
anc muscat with forcat, bedrol, and heid pece. /<'{«• 

Or ellis with ane muscat foirchet bandroll and hcidpeicc. 

. + Porca-tch, obs,-^ [ad. O^Jor-Jorr 
cachier (^Central OF, forcliacier'), i.fo>\s); For.- 
prefA- + cachier {chacier) : see Catch v . and Cifib'E 
v.^ trans. To drive forth. . 

2393 Gower Conf. Prol. 17 Fro the leese, whiche is 
Into the breres they forcacche Here orf. . 

Porce (fo^js), sb.^ Forms : 3-6 fors, forse, (4 
foors, forze), 3- force. [a..F.forcc{‘^^t./crs‘J, 
forza, Sp. fuerza, Pg. for^a. It. forza) :-popumr 
L. *fortia, n. of quality f. h.fortis strong-] 

I. Strength, power. 

f 1 . Physical strength, might, or vigour, as an 
attribute of living beings (occas. of liquor). Kareif 
in pi. { — F. forces'). Obs. , 

a X300 Cursor Af. 7244 (Colt.) Thoru his fax his 
tint. ri3So Wilt. Palernc 3598 poujh he hade fors of 
swiche o^r.‘ <i 2400-50 Alexander 1006 And now vs 
all cure force & cure flesch wayki.s. 1508 Dunbar 
mariit wemen 180 He has a forme without 
Fleming Panofil. Efist. 194 Chosen men, hugesun s * 
and fullest of force. 26x0 Rowi-ands Martin 
Their Beere is of th.at force, and .so mightie, that H st 
them in steade of meate, drinke, Are, and apparrcU. 

Bible Deut. xxxiv, 7 His eye was not dimme. n 
naturall force abated. 2697 Dryden Pirg. 

Young Elms with early force in Copses bow. * 7*5 . ' 

Iliad in. 89 ITiy ibrec, like steel, a temper'd hardne.'iss 
28x6 KeAtinge Trav. (18x7) 1 . 245 The great 
quiiy, in the thieving line, was eminent by h)s pi}- 
forces. , 

tb. Of force', full of strength, vigorous. G- 

*577 P* Googe Hercsbaeh's Huff. (1586) 75 ^ ac i • 
mu.st be hoJpcn with often waterings, that the naiu 
tree may be of force [ut natura ligui vigeat]. ^ 

- - - With 

tion of one^s strength. IVith all one's fo/te . 


c. f With (one's) force : with cnerp’ 
of one^s strength. WiN " ‘ 

ting forth all one's strength, 
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FORCE. 


. c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 3036 * Lcgge}> oni Lordes,’ said he, 
'wij» force & smyteh stroke.*; smerte.’ £:r400 Vxvainc *$• 
Gaxv. 2897 With hir force sho hasted so fast That sho over- 
toke him at the last, C1430 Syr Trytxvu 829 He prekyd to 
the kyng with fors. _ 158* N. LiCHEFtEto tr. CastoJihcdas 
Conq. E, Ind. xxxiil. 80 b, And rowing with force tooke two 
of the Pledges. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreate 1. (1677) 95 
The Hounds .. running with all their force. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts, I. 86 Strike the ball.. with all thy force, 

t d. To make gi'cat force : to exert oneself. To 
‘do one s force ; to do one’s utmost. Obs, 

C1450 SI. Cuthbert iSurtee.s) 6182 Forto witt he made 
grete force. Ibid, 6904 To wirschip it he did his fors. 

2. As an attribute of physical action or move- 
ment : Strength, impetus, violence, or intensity of 
effect. 

c 1320 3^05 <MS. A.) With a dent of gret fors 

A-bar him doun of his hors, c 1400 Vwninc Gaw. 2452 
With grete force he lete it fall. 1582 N, Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda's Conq. E. hid. xxix. 73 b, The tackling . . of 
the Shippes, with the great force of the winde, made such a 
terrible noyse. 1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 33 And 
makes them curse that e’re they felt the force of Christian 
blows. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. ix. 247 The Sea falls with 
such force on the shore. 1703 JIoxon Meek. Exerc. 197 
By the force and strength of the Wedge. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 67 They break the force of the fall. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F, III. 80 The force of the strongest 
and sharpest tools had been tried without effect. 2787 
Burns Fragm. Ode iii, The powy ruin smokes along, With 
doubling speed and gathering force. 1812-26 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ff Art I. 347 The force of a stream. 2867 
Smyth SailoPs Word-bk. s. v., Force of windy now described 
by numbers, o being calm, 22 the heaviest gale. 

t b. said of the violent onset of combatants in 
battle. Ohs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 7760 (CotL) O i>is batail hat was sa snell, 
J>e force a-pon he king it fell.' 237$ Barbour Bruce ii. 429 
That war sa few that thai na inycht Endur the forss mar off 
the fycht. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon lix. 206 The forse of 
the paynyms was so gret that at length they coude not 
abyde it. 2582 N. Lichefield tr. Caslnnkedas Conq. E. 
Ind. Ixxix. 162 Heere. . was all the force of the batiaile. 

fc. phr. IVtIkiu one's force: within the range 
of his attack or defence. (Cf. Dint sb. a'd.) 

x68o Otway Orphan i. ii, When on the brink the foaming 
Boar I met, And in his side thought to have lodg’d my 
spear, The desperate savage rusht within my Force, And 
bore me headlong with him down the Rock. 

fd. Violence or * stress’ of weather. In the 
force of weather: exposed to the brunt of its 
attack. Obs, 

26x4 Raleigh Hist. World lit, viii. § 4. 90 A creeke, which 
is a good harbour for ships, the force of weather being 
borne off by the head-Land and Isle, CX630 Risdon Surv. 
Devon ^ 215 <2810' 223 A high rock, called Crocken-Torr.. 
where is’a'table and seats of moorstone. .lying in the force 
of all weather, no house or refuge being near it. 

3. Power or might (of a ruler, lealm, or the like) ; 
esp. military strength or power. 

2303 R. Brunne Haudl. Synne 3685 5yf kou any man 
manasse purghe force or power pat pou hasse, ‘ c 2330 — 
Chron. (1810) 191 pe Saraztn force doun his, Jhesu we hank 
pe. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 55 If any were . .Tliat 
wold my fors down felle. 2500-20 Dunbar viii. 14 

Quhols force nil France in fame did magnihe. 2593 Skaks. 

3 Hen, VI y V. i. 77 And lo, where George of Clarence sweeps 
along. Of force enough lo bid his brother batile. 2756 
Burke Vitui. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 20 In the same place where 
his predecessors had .. wasted the force of so extensive an 
empire. 2796 — Regie. Peace ii. ibid. VIII. 245 From her 
aiming through commerce at naval force which she never 
could attain. 1888 Fortn. Rev. Nov. 564 A navy actually 
inferior in fighting force to that of France. 

b. In early use, the strength (of a fortress, de- 
fensive work, etc.). Subsequently, the fighting 
strength (of a ship), as measured by number of 
guns or men. f Of {good') force : (well) armed 
or fortified. 

2577-87 Harrison Euglaml i, xii. At this Poulruan is a 
tower of force. 2578 T. Nicholas Conq. W, India 
102 The estate and force of the said Ships. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. vii. 7 The foundation, 
foice, and situation of the ciiie of Alger. 26x5 G. Sandys 
Trav. 210 Tiie wals neither faire nor of force. 2669 
Narborouck yml. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. u (17x1) 7 The 
Castle .. hath but four Guns, and is of no force. 2697 
Damhier Voy. I. iii. 46 Sending from Holland Ships of good 
force. 2779 iiiZ,’/c»{7/ AVc.{i886) II. 183 Several ships 
of force, .are now on the coast. 2867 Smyth Sailor’s Word- 
hk.y Force .. Also, the force of each ship stated agreeably 
to the old usage in the navy, according to the number of 
guns actually carried. 

f c. With force : with, or by the employment 
of, military strength or numbers. Cf. 5 b. Some- 
times app. = 2 /r force (see 17 ). Obs. 

. 2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3366 Wyp fors pey gun 
wyp hym fyghte. CX400 Maundev. 11839) xxvii. ^9 Thei 
assembled hem with force, and assayledea his Caslelle. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal szog [He] sent letters on every side, 
With fforce theder to hye. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
(an. 6) 106 The Englishemen, whiche with greale force, 
theim received and manfully defended. Ibid. Ediv. IV 
(an. 2) 191 Suche Castles, .as hU. enemies there held, and 
with force defended. [2884 Graphic 21 June 595/2 The 
numerous private members . . came down with such force 
that a count out was plainly impossible.] 

4. concr. A body of armed men, an army. In 
pi. the troops or soldiers composing the fighting 
strength of a kingdom or of a commander in the 
field. . 

2375 Barbour XIX. 632 Wemaynocht withiuperdiss 

Our felloune fais forss assale. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 


(an. 2) 13 b, The duke .. seyng the force of the townes men 
more and more encreace. 1594 Skaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 109 
Looke on my Forces with a gracious eye. x6ix Bible 
1 Mace. xii. 42 When Tryphon saw that lonathan came 
with so great a force, 27*7 Swift Gulliver 11. vi. 149 The 
valour and atchievements of our forces by sea and land. 2796 
Burkf. Corr. (1844) IV. 422 A naval force is a very unsure 
defence. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 575 The only stand- 
ing force should be the militia. 2851 Dixon W. Penn xiv. 
(1872) 1T9 One of the leaders of the Parliamentary forces. 
2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) II. xiv. 14 A force of seven 
thousand men landed in Suffolk. 

trails/. 1842 Macaulay in Trevelyan (1876) II. ix. 
147 The force which will be arrayed against a Bill. 

b. A body of police ; the whole body of police 
on service in a town or district; often absol. the 
force = policemen collectively. 

2851 Mayhew Lend. Labour 1. 16 One boy vowed ven- 
geance against a member of the force. 2862 Miss Braddon 
Trail Serpent iv. vL 226, I was nobody in the Gardenford 
force. 2875 Hamerton Intel/. Ltje vii. vi. 250 She will 
protect your tranquility better than a force of policemen. 

*f*e. ? A fort. Obs. rare^K 
' 2538 Leland ///«. (1712) III. 15 About a Myle by West of 
Penare is a Force nere the shore. 

6. Physical strength or power exerted upon an 
object; esp. the use of physical strength to con- 
strain the action of persons ; violence or physical 
coercion, f To make force : to use violence to. 

a 2340 Hampole PsalterC.<yKvai. Cant. 497 Lord .i. suffire 
force \vim patior\, 138* Wyclif Gen. xix. 9 And foor.<? thei 
maden [L. vim /aciebant\ lo Loth moost mdowsly. 2423 
Pilgr. So7ole iCsLXton 148 3^ iv. xii. 63 Force is nouther ryght 
ne reson. 1582 N. Lichefiei.d tr. Castanhedds Cong. E. 
Ind. it. 7 b, Deeming*, .that those blacke men meant him 
no harnie, nor would offer anye force. 2667 Milton P. L. 
1. 647 To work in close design, by fraud or guile. What 
force effected not. 2687 Martyrd. Theoiiora\.{;i’}0-d\ 

6 Such cruel methods being apt to make the world suspect 
that our best argument is force. 1789 Bentham Princ. 
Legist, xiii. § 2 Force can accomplish many things which 
would be beyond the reach of cunning. 2840 H. Rogers 
Introd. Burke's Wks. 82 Nothing will justify force while 
any other means remain untried. 2889 A. Lang Prince 
Prigio ii. 10 The prince, after having his ears boxed, said 
that ‘ force was no argument 

b. esp. in phr. by force ^hy employing violence, 
by violent means, also t under compulsion, t For- 
merly also through^ with, of force \ stXio, par force, 
by perforce, force perforce (see Pzjrfobce), Also, 
+ by or with fne force, a force fine : see Fine a.3 
Often implying the use of armed force or strength 
of numbers : cf. 3 c. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 488 Par force he hadde me forht 
I nome. 137s Barbour Bruce xii. 524 Mony worthy men 
and wicht Throu forss wes fellit in that ficht. c 2380 Sir 
Fernntb. 972 panne pay asayllede Scot Gwylmer & toke 
him a-force fine. 2484 Caxton Fables 0/ cEsop 11. xi, The 
thynge which is pjomysed by force 6 for drede is not 
to be hold. ^2500 Lancelot 2701 Sir gawan thar reskewit 
he of fors, Magre his fois. 2593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, ^ 1. i. 
210 That Maine, which by maine force Warwick did winne. 
2612 Bible John vi, 15 When lesus therefore perceiued that 
they would come and take him by force, to m.Tke him a 
King. 2702 De Foe True-born Eng. 36 The Bad with 
Force they eagerly subdue. 2754 Hu.me Hist. Eng. (1812) 
I. iii. 263 One of his train.. attempted to make his way by 
force. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 241 The common 
people . , can only be made to sing and step in rhythm by 
sheer force. 

c. spec, in Law : Unlawful violence offered lo 
persons or things. By force and arms: translation 
of Law L. vi et armis. A force: a particular act 
or instance of unlawful violence. 

c 2480 Littleton Tenures ii. xi, II defendera forsque tort 
& force [2538 transl. he .. shal defend but the wrong and 
the force]. Ibid, ii, xii. (end), Le tenaunt . . luy forstalla Ic 
voye ouesque force & armys. 2594 West 2nd Pt. Symbol. 

§ 65 Force is either simple or mixt. 26x9 Dalton Country 
fust. 196 Also, women, and children, may commit a force. 
2628 Coke On Litt. § 240. 161 b, Force, vis, in the Common 
Law is most commonly taken in ill part, and taken for 
unlawful violence. 2768 Blackstonc Comm. III. yiil. 219 
This distinction of private wrongs, into injuries with and 
without force. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 102 Where 
a person is prevented from barring an estate tail by force 
and management. 1826 Act 7 Geo. IV, c. 64 § 20 That no 
Judgment . . shall be stayed or reversed.. for the Omission 
. .of the \Vords ‘with Force and Arms*. 2842 Tennyson i?. 
Morris 131 It .seems I broke a close with force and arms. 

, t d. In non-iuateiial sense ; Constraint or com- 
pulsion exerted upon a person. Also, a force, as 
to put a force upon ; to put compulsion or con- 
straint upon, to constrain; to stiain or wrest the 
meaning of. To be upon the force ; 1 to act under 
self-constraint and against one s natural impulses. 
Under a force : under compulsion. Obs, * 

2387 Trevisa Higden (RolU) VII. 142 Godwyne . . swore 
pat he didde nevere suche pingcs, bot constreyned by pc 
force of kyng Harold. x57^ Fleming Panopl. Eptst. 261 
The monie which you sent us, uppon the force of our com- 
maundement. 2662 Sir -A. Mervvn IriHt Aff. 4 We 
come not to criminate, or to force a ball into the Dedan, but 
if any brick-wall expressions happen, that cannot be de- 
signed otherwise, it is rather a force upon us. 2667 Milton 
P. L. IX. X173 Beyond this had bin force. And force upon 
free Will hath here no place. 1682 Burnet Ref. II. 
252 Jn< many places .. blen were chosen by Force and 
Threats . . upon which reasons he concludes that it was no 
Parliament, since it was under a Force, 2690 Wolsely in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2536/2 It was a very unfortunate Force, 
which the Soldiers, .put upon me, to bum the Town. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 412. Nor cou’d his Kindred, nor 


Kindly- Force Of weeping Parents, change his fatal 
Course. 2707 Norris Treat. Humility w 203 A Man can't 
be always upon the force, the Actor will sometimes tire. 
*7*9 Butler Serm. xiii. Wks. 1874 II. 273 7’hey m.iy all be 
understood to be implied in these words of our Saviour, 
without putting any force upon them. 2774 J. Bryant 
Mythot. 1. 136 The whole is effected with a great strain and 
force upon history. 1805 K. White Let. 19 Dec., I have 
v^ little society and that is quite a force upon my 
friends. 

6 . Mental or moral strength. Now only (influ- 
enced by sense 2 ), power of vigorous and effective 
action, or of ovfeVcoming resistance. In eaily use 
also, power of endurance or lesistance, foititude. 

c 2340 Hampole Prose Tr. 10 pey erre with-owtten charyte 
and vertue and force of sawle to stand agayne all ill styr- 
rynges. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W. 1506) n, viii. 
106 Force is an other vertue by the whiche a man under- 
taketh to do or suffre for the loue of god thcbC thynges 
stronge and harde. 1534 Whitinton Tnllyes Offices i. 
(1540) 3 He can not be acompted a man of force that iudgeth 
• payne and ^refe tobe moste mysery. 2576 Fleming 
Episl. 26 Bend the powers of your spinte, and the force of 
your minde, that, [etc.]. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. xi. iv. 
(1692) 224 SVhat before we were Unable, this gives us 
Force to do. ifii Dennis Ref, Ess. Crit. i He., hath 
rashly undertaken a Task which is infinitely above his 
Force. 2872 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 322 Real men of any 
force have a free sphere of their own. 1876 Trevelyan 
Macaulay I. i. 9 I'here was another Son who in force of 
character stood cut among his brothers. 

7. Of things (in non-material or moral relations) : 
Power to influence, affect, or control {esp. men in 
their actions, sentiments, etc.). To have force {io 
do ) : to avail. 

2582 Lyly in T. Watsons Cenittrie 0/ Loue (Arb.) 29 
Mine appetite of lesse force then mine affection, 2605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i. ii. § 4 (1873) 14 It [learning] teacheth 
men the force of circumstance.«L 2723 Addison Cato iv. ii, 
Let not her cries or tears^ have force lo move you. 2751 
Jortin Serm. (1771) IV. vi, 117 Such prejudices arise from 
the prevailing force of education. x8i6 Keatince Ti'av. 
(1817) I. 276 'fhe force of habit Is certainly very strong, and 
prejudice.s the mind throughout. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. r. 
Old Benchers I. T., S. was thought, .a fit person to be con- 
sulted . . from force of manner entirely'. 1845 Disraeli 
Sybil VI. iii, 1 never heard that moral force won the battle 
of Waterloo, ^2890 F. W. Robinson Very strange Fam, 2 
The force of circumstances had thrust me upon him. 

b. Peculiar power resident in a thing to produce 
special effects ; virtue, efficacy. 

2590 Sbaks. Mids. N. II. li. 69 On whose eyes I might 
approue ThU flowers force in stirring loue. 2672 Milton 
P. R, I. 347 Think’st thou such force in bread 7 2709 Steele 
Tatter No. 34 f 4 Beauty loses its force, if not accompanied 
with modesty. 

c. esp. Power to convince or persuade the reason 
or judgement; convincing or appealing power. 
Often in phr. of {great, etc.) force \ f formerly also 
of force simply, 

2552 T. Wilson Logike (2580) 36 This [argument] that 
followcth, is of as good force. 2592 Shaks. x Hen. Vl, lit. 
i. 157 Those occasions, Vnckle, were of force. 2685 Baxier 
Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xvi. 28 Nor is Dr. H. his rea.son 
against it.. of any force. 2729 Butler Serm. Pref. Wks. 
1874 II. 23 'I’he force of this conviction is felt by almost 
every one. 2748 J. Mason Elocut, 32 You can never convey 
the Force and Fulness of his Ideas to another till you feel 
them yourself. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) ll. 514 The 
argument of long enjoyment was of no force. 2847 Crote 
Greece it. I. (2862) 1 V. 342 In both these two reasons there 
is force. 2849 Macaulay iYw/. Eug. II. 23 They harangued 
.. with some force on the great superiority of a regular 
army to a militia. 

d. Of discourse, style, artistic creations, etc. : 
Strength or vividness of effect. 

2842 H. R0GF.RS Introd. Burke's Wks. 85 The passage 
already quoted . . is full of force and splendour. xB6^ Mrs. 

C. Clarke .i'/trt-i'f. Char. vi. 152 Slender conies out in this 
play with extraordinary force. 287^ Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
IV. 24/2 The introduction of a considerable amount of black 
..gives great force to the pattern. 

8 . Of a law, etc. : Binding power, validity, 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. x. § 8 Hath not his edict the 
force of a law ? 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, r. ii. 101 Free 
pardon to each man that has denied The force of this com- 
mission. 2786 Burke W, Hastings 1842 II. 177 A 

country . . in which the native authority had no force wliat- 
ever. 2863 H. Cox Insiit. 1. v. 25 Proclamations which 
. .should have the force of statutes. 

^kb. Of force: of binding power, valid. Obs. 

2502 Arnolde Chron. (1821) 180 That alle letlres palentes 
or grauniis by you. .be voyde and of noo fors. x6xx Bible 
Heb. ix. 17 For a 'Pestament is of force after men are dead. 
2679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. v. (1692) 263 Whatsoever they 
shall decree, ought to be of Force. 

c. In force: operative or binding at the lime. 
Also, in full force, t in his force. So lo put tti 
force, to enfoice; io come into force (also ^to take 
force), to come into operation, take effect. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. IO The foreseid statute . . -riiuld 
be in his force and virtue fro thens perpetuclly to endure. 
I5S3 T. WiLSOM (15S01 159 By an “fder ralmcs stnnd^ 
and Lawes take force. 2603 Knolles /r/xA Ttt 
Without respect Vnlo the league yet in force. 

2 Esdras 1?. 37 Notwithstanding the Jaw P«n.^th ncK, 
but rem'aineth in his fbree. Act Z' * for 'such 

n/7 The Officer h - .o l ent 

Permit, .to continue m Force. ,1847 ^ ... remains in 

r8,E) .so In the son.h •W* 34 He 
full force. .856 Kn'c.t Cenfe.sor. 

engnged to put in f”'/' ‘’’y? XCI I. 96/1 The . . Act . . 

2802 Matthews m 

came into force immediately on its passing. 
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9. The real import or significance (of a docu- 
ment, statement, or the like) ; the precise meaning 
or ‘value’ (of a ivord, sentence, etc.) as affecting 
its context or interpretation ; the power or value of 
a symbol or character. 

155s Bokner Profit, Doctr. M ilj, Thyrde Is to be con- 
sidered, the vertue, force, and cffecte of the sayd Sacrament. 
1690 Locke Govt. 1. v. § 44 We will, .consider the Force of 
the Text in hand. 1709 Steele Taller No. 58 Fa The 
Examination of the Force of the Particle For. i-j^z Berke* 
i.E\' Alciphr. vn.§ 5 , 1 comprehend the force and meaning of 
this proposition. 1741 Chambers Cycl. S.v., In our language 
the s between two vowels has the Force or power of a a.. 
An unite before a cypher has the Force of ten. 1756 Burke 
Snbl. B. III. § 2 Several who make use of that word [pro- 
portion], do not always seem to understand very clearly the 
force of the term. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 353 We 
are next to consider the force and effect of a fine. 

10. t a. (^Without article prefixed) : A large 
quantity or number, plenty; const. 5 /^ which is 
omitted in quot. 13 .. (cf. F. force geiis and the ' 
lil:e). Most force \ the greater part(t?^j.). b. A 
force : a large number or quantity, a great deal. 

The force ; ? the majority. Obs. exc. dial, 

13.. Coer de L. 1383 Two hundred schyppys ben wel 
vytailid With force hawberks, swerdes and knyvys. 137S 
Barbour Bruceww. ii The men mast fors com till his pess. 
1461 Liber Phtscard. xi. xi. (1877) 397 Of thi detturis maist 
force ar lukkin in clay. ^1570 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv. 9^ The vther having force of freindis. 1722 De Foe 
Col. Jack 11840) 255 Her maid, with a force of crying., 
said her master was dead. 1842 C. Sumner Let. 16 Sept, in 
S. Longfellow Life^ of H. IV. Longfelloio (i886) I. 414 The 
force of my acquaintance was among lawyers, judges, and 
politicians. 1876 Whitby Gtoss,^ ‘There was a foorce o' 
folks', great numbers were present. 

11. Physics^ etc. Used in various senses developed 
from the older popular uses, and corresponding to 
mod. scientific uses of L. vis. 

a. (= Newton’s vis impressa'. cf. sense 5 ). An 
influence (measurable with regard to its intensity 
and determinable with regard to its direction) 
operating on a body so as to produce an alteration 
or tendency to alteration of- its state of rest or, of 
uniform motion in a straight line; the intensity 
of such an influence as a measurable quantity. 

Recent physicists mostly retain the word merely as the 
name for a measure of change of motion, not as denoting 
an>*thing objectively existing as a cause. 

1665 Salusbury tr, Galilcus'' Meek. 294 It will, .be better, 
the Force that movelh the Weight upwards perpendicularly 
being given, to seek the Force that moveth it along the 
Elevated Plane. j686 Newton Let. 20 June in Brewster 
Life I. 440 In one of my papers .. above fifteen years ago, 
the proportion of the forces of the planets from the sun, re- 
ciprocaily duplicate of their distances from him, is expressed. 
2803 J. Wood Princ. Mech. i. 15 Whatever changes, or tends 
to dian^e, the state of re.u or uniform rectilinear motion of 
a body, is called force. 1866 Argyll Reiff7i. Law ii. (ed. 4) 
72 All the particles of matter exert an attractive force upon 
each other. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § ax The force of 
gravity is somewhat greater in London than at Paris. 
1876 Tait Force in Rec. Adv, Phys. Sc. (1885) 357 Unit 
force is. .that force which, whatever be its source, produces 
unit momentum in unit of time. 

b. (cf. sense 2 ). Formerly used for what Leib- 
nitz called vis viva, now known as kinetic energy, 
and often extended to include potential energy; 
see Energy 6 . Conservation of force \ see Con- 
servation. 

^ 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 307/1 The high tide at Chepstow 
is accounted for on ‘the principle of the conservation of 
force'. 1870 Jevons Fle/n. Lo^ic \xiv. 209 Force cannot 
be created or destroyed by any of the processes of nature. 

c. The cause of any one of the classes of physical 
phenomena, e.g. of motion, beat, electricity, etc., 
conceived as consisting in principle or power in- 
herent in, or coexisting with, matter ; such prin-- 
ciples or powers regarded generically. 

According to the now prevailing view that all physical 
changes are modes of motion, force in its generic sense 
comes to denote the one principle of which the separate 
forces are specific forms. But sense ix c is no longer recog- 
nized as belonging to the technical language of physics. 

[ijxz Berkeley yl/ci'yAr. VII. § 9 Force is that in bodies 
which produces motion and other sensible effects.) 2842-3 
Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1B46) 8, I therefore use the term 
Force, .as meaning that active principle inseparable from 
matter which induces its various changes. Ibid, ai If 
Heat be a force capable of producing motion, and motion 
be capable of producing the other modes of force. 2851 
Carpenter Man, Phys. led. 2' 10 A large number of pheno- 
mena . , rc«iuUIng from the agency of forces as distinct from 
those of Physics and Chemistry, as they are from each 
other. .the forces from whose operation we assume them to 
result, are termed vital forces. 

d. transf. and fig. An agency, influence, or source 
of power likened to a physical force. 

1785 Wilkins Bha^vat lii. 49 He was impelled by some 
secret force.^ 1868 NErTLESHir. 5 ri?Ty«/«^i. 18 The passion 
.. whose existence as a force in the world .. he recognises. 
1891 Law Times XC. 443^1 The Nisi Prius advocate 
who has a fair knowledge of law is still a great force in 
the Profession. 

II. Senses derived from Fouce t'.i 
•f 12. The plunger of a force-pump. Obs. 

2596 Harincton Me/am. AjaxitSx^)^ You may with a 
force of twenty shillings, and a pipe of eighteen pence the 
yard, force it from the lowest p.art of your house to the 
highest. 1659 Le.sk iPatmohs, 34 This manner of forcc- 


Pump . . the forces do Rise and Fall Perpendicularly in 
their Barrels. 1747 Hooson MinePs Dict.^ Force^ a kind 
of Pump often used in the Mines, that throws the Water a 
good height, .'tis now worn out of Vse. 

13. The upper die in a metal-stamping machine. 
2879 Cassell’s TecJin. Edttc. IV. 263/2 The final strokes 
are given by a ‘ force * cast in brass. 2886 Jiml. Franklin 
Just. CXXII. 327 The upper die was the cameo, technically 
the male die, punch or ‘force *. 

.14. Cardplaying. An act of forcing. 

1862 ‘ Cavendish * Whist (1879) iii You may assume that 
he is strong in trumps, and you should take the force wil- 
lingly. 2886 Academy 10 Apr. 251/2 The young player will 
naturally be startled by the instruction to lead trumps to an 
adversary who has just refused a force. 

15. Billiards. A kind of stroke (see quot); a 
'screw-back*- U.S. 

i88x CoLLENDER Mod. Billiards 23 Draw, or Force. — 
Striking the cue-ball one-half or more below its centre, 
causing it, if playedfull at the object-ball, to recoil or return 
tow’ard the player. 

III. Phrases (see also senses i-io). 

16. By force ofx by dint of, by virtue of; by 
means of (properly with the implication of strength 
inherent in the means). Also (later), by the force 
of [F. h force de^ 

241X Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/2 The forsaid Archebisshop, 
and Chamberleyn,.by force of the submission that the said 
Robert in hem hath maad, haveu ordeyned. c 2450 Merlin 
27 The! can knowe many thinges be force of elergie that we 
can no skyll on. 2512 Act 4 Hen. VIH, c. 10 Fynes.. 
levyed . . by reason or force of the same Indentures. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. ii. 2 The ankers being 
weied, by force of oares \a force de ramcs\ we went to the 
yle of If, x6ri Bible 2 Macc. x. 24 Timolheus , . came as 
though hee would take lewrie by force of armes. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Priesthood lit, By cunning hand And 
force of fire, what curious things arc made. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War iv. xH. (1640) 188 Two hundred and fourty Gentle- 
men of note died by force of the infection. 2697 Ctess 
D'' Annoy' s Trav. (17061 32 Don Lewis was no sooner come 
to himself, by the force of Remidies. 1756 Burke Subt. 
4- B.^ 111. § 2 It is not by the force of long attention and 
inquiry that we find any object to be beautiful. 1879 Daily 
Tel. 17 June, Being by force of genius no less than by 
virtue of office at the head of the noble profession to which 
he belongs. 

17. In force*, a. (see 8 c). 

b. Mil. Of a host, enemy, etc. : (Collected) in 
great military strength and large numbers (cf. 
sense 3 ). Also, in great force. [Fr. en forced 

^ c 13x5 Shoreham 156 Ry3t devclen for screawedhede Ever 
ine force scholle brede. 1793 Burke Rem, Pol. Allies\iV%. 
VII. 1J9 When the army of some sovereign enters into the 
enemy’s country in great force. 2810 C. James Milii. Diet. 
(ed. 3) s.v. Force, As the enemy were in force behind the 
mountains, 1836 Alison (i849> V. xxxi. § 12. 306 

The Republicans were unable to drive back their opponents 
from the. .heights, which they had occupied In force. 2885 
Times (weekly ed.) 23 Jan. 3/2 The enemy is reported to 
be in force at Metamneh. 

c, of persons (usu. in girai force') : In full com- 
mand of one’s powers, energies, or abilities ; esp. 
Displaying readiness and vivacity in conversation 
or oratory {colloq^, 

1849 R. G, Levinge Cromwell Doolan II. vi. 130 The 
young ladies , .were in the greatest possible ‘ force as Fila- 
gree termed it, and full of fun. 1851 Carlyle ii. 

vii. (1872) 142 Latterly Calvert was better., He was in force 
again. 1857 A. H. Elton Below Surface vi. (i860) 60 Sir 
Eliot Prichard, quite at his ease, and in high force. 2857 
Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) II. xii. 18 M. Guizot is in 
great force, and full of political and literary gossip. 

+18, Of force*, with inf.^ strong or powerful 
enough, able io do something, Cf. i b, 3 b, 7 c, 8 b, 
1598 Gerarde Herball ii. iv. 182 Lyons Turnep is of force 
to digest. 1613 Sir J. Hayward Lives 3 Normans 90 After 
hisdeath, the inhabitants wereof force to expell the strangers. 
263a Le Grys tr. Veil. Paterc. Ep. Ded. A 3 b, 1 did not 
beleeve there had becnc any power, .of force to make me 
(etc.), 1677 N. Cox Gentlem. Recr. (ed. 2) i. 95 Young 
Hares are neither offorce nor capacity to use such subtleties. 
■1-19. Of {ox oti) force-, of necessity, on compul- 
sion, whether one will or no, unavoidably, neces- 
sarily, perforce, (Cf. Pebforok, t Affqbce.) Also, 
of fine force (see Fine a. 3 !, of very force. Obs. 

z:x4oo Rom. In welc and wo Of force logidre 

they must go. 1508 Dunbar Poems iv. 95 On forse I 
man his nyxt pray be. 2587 Torberv, Trag. T. Hist, 
iv, There laye he close in wayte within the cops whereas 
Full well he knew that Guardastan of very force must passe. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Leam. 11, v. 5 2 (1873) to6 Their inquiries 
must of force have been of a far other kind than they are. 
^2645 Heyvvood & Rowley Fort, by Land ii. Wks. 2874 
VI. 381 Since you must hirer one on force, as good him as 
another. 2703 Rowe l/lysses iv. i. 2477 You must of Force 
delay it. 

t b. It is {of) force : it is necessary or inevitable. 
Const, that . ., or {for a person) to do. Ohs. 

1483 Caxton Crt/iT Fiv, It wasforcclhaihesholdretoume 
into the worlde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 566 For 
cuirilk fait quhilk force is to fulfill. 2563 Winzet Cert, 
'fraelates (2890) II. 60 Gif we sal begin to mixt noueltie 
with antiquitxc .. force it is that this mancr spring vp 
vniuersalie. ^2565 LiNDESAViPitscottie' Scot. 204 It 
was force for the said Sir Patrick Hamilton to light on Foot. 
2802 H. Martin Helen <f Gtenross III. 272 Is it of force 
you must render yourself contemptible? 

+ 20. It is force ; it is of consequence or impor- 
tance ; usu. neg. it is no force (also, it maketh no 
force), it does not matter. So (without verb) what 


force?, no force = 'what matter?’, *no matter*. 
Const. thongh..f if.., w//^//;^r.., or relative clause- 
also absol. and parenthetic. [So in OF.] Obs. ’ 

a 2300 Cursor M. 13044 (Cott.) Of hir nam cs na force to 
tell, f 2340 Ibid. 20683 (Inn.), I shal 50U telle for hit h 
fors where J>enne bicome hir cors. c 2369 Chaucer Btiht 
Blaunche 522 ‘A ! goode sir, no fors’ quod I. (:x386... 
Merck. Tlsgi It is no fors howlonge that wepleye. « X4oo- 
50 Alexander 471 pofe pou haue forfet, na force, so ha^c 
othirc. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 1 1868 33 He is but a trom- 
per and a iaper, no fors, late us sende lor hjin. 2450-1530 
Myrr. onr Ladyc 325 Trino or temo, no force whether, 
2494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 575 What force, though sathan,.’ 
Do hym rewarde? 2540 Sir R. Sadler in St.Papcrs\\%cxp 
I. 25 ‘Well*, quoth he, ‘it is no force’, 2551 Records 
Pathw. Knozvl. i. xxvi^ Parte that arche line into two partes, 
equall other vnequall, U maketh no force. 2581 T. Howell 
Denises (1879) 210 Imbrace the good, as for the rest, no 
force how they thee take. 2612 J. Davies Muses Snerif. 
etc. (Grosart) 82/2 She neuer yet so much as smiled on me; 
No force, sith 1 my selfe the better know. 2669 Stukmy 
MarinePs Mag. 1. 19 They are Dutch Colours : no force, the 
worst of Enemies. 

•(•b. Const, of or for (a thing) = it does not matter 
about, no need to care for. Obs. 

t:x330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 20 Of his body was no 
force, non for him- wild murne. «'X374 Chaucer Ccinpt. 
Mars 197 But were she sauf, hit were no fors of me. 2485 
Bk. St. A Ibans C j a, Bot therof it is no force iff she be hole. 
2529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 131/2 It was of lyklyhode the 
same night, or some other time sone after.. No force for the 
time quod he. 1578 Whetstone Promos 4- Cass, i, il iv, 
No force for that, each shyft for one, 

1 21. To make [do, give, take, have, let, kythe, set) 
force: to make account (of), attach importance 
(to), give heed (to), care (for). Const, of (rarely 
for, at, by, in) ; also with infin. or dependent clause, 
and absol. Obs. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10286 Lytel fors of hym 
pou jyues. c 2525 43 Elies forze wald he nan 
mak Quether his clething war quit or^ blac. 2350 ll'ill. 
Paleme 3651 Of here fon no fors J?ei ne leien. 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 542 ‘I do no fors therof’ quod 
he. f 2430 Lydgate Min. 'Poems 160 Som yeve no fors for 
to be forsworn. ^1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5392 Monkes 
hors to gest he had na fors In a hyrne of his Inncs. 1470-53 
hlALORY Arthur ii. Hi. 79 , 1 take no force though I haue 
bothe their hedes. 2483 Cron. Enghxnde (1510) Rja, 
Kynge Edwardes sone set by the Scottes no force. X 5®9 
Barclay Shyp Folys (2874) I. 273 Thou ought to be as* 
shamyd To set so great lots for sylver or for golde. * 5*3 
Ld. Berners Froissart (2812) I. 770 Sir Hugh Caurd 
made no force at his wordes. Ibid.l. 419 With the wruene 
the prince was sore displeased, and set lesse force m y* 
men of the churche, in whom before he hadde great trust. 
2581 J. Bell Haddon's Artsw. Osorius 512b, 1 
force whether any medicine be applied. 1664 Faadan 
Field III. 26 And of their lives took little force. 

+ 22. a. Hunting. To hunt [fitc.) al force 
of or by force) : to run (the game) down with dogs; 
to hunt in the open with the hounds in full cry. Obs. 

[Cf. OF. courir let cerfs a force (25th c. in Lutr^l F« 
par force remains in G^r, paiforcejagd, the ordinary term 
for a formal ‘ hunt ’ in the English sense.] , , 

*575 Laneham (2872) 13 Too ryde foorth into the 

Chase too hunt the Hart offers. 1576 Turberv. I'enenex. 
3 In hunting the Raynedeare at force. 2637 B. „ 

S/ieph. I. vi, Rob. And hunted yee at force? ;l/rtr.InaluU 
cry. 2674 N. Co.x Gentl. Recreat.X. 12677) 45 
should run him at force out of a Toil. Ibid. 55 The Mng 
of Poland makes use of them in his hunting of great neasu 
by force, , , 

i' b. To make force at, to, upon : to rush vio- 
lently at, attack, assail. Obs, 

1607 Topsell Fojirf. Beasts 145 The dog .. 
vpon him, and the Lyon likewise at the Dogge. *^,11 

Vpon signs giuen them to whichof thestraglingbeastesih > 

ought to make force. 2674 N. Cox Genii. 

(1677) ^2 Their manner is. .to make force at him with Ih 
Horns. , . 

IV. 23. Comb. (? of the sb. or the verb-stem): 
foree-pieoe (see quot .) ; force-pipe, the P’P®.™ 
a force-pump in which the piston works. Also 


Foboe-pump. 


1B42 Gwilt Encycl. Archil. § 2222 When tkehcighto 
force pipe is greater or less than the length of 
pipe. 1882 Ogilvie, Forcefiece in mining^, a piece ot um 

placed in a level shaft to keep the ground open. 

Force (fdojs), jA.- local. Also foss. • 

fors (Sw. fors. Da. fos).'] A name in the north o 
England for a waterfall or cascade.' n 4 d hr 

2600 Camden Brit. 686 marg., (Westmorland) » 

The Forses. 2658 Phillips, water-falls. . 

Let. 18 Oct. in (1775)369 After dinner I wenl..t 
the falls, or force, of the river Kent. 2788 Y » 
ybrks/i.(zn 6 )ll. 3soFoss..awatcrfaU. iSjjScott „ ' 

JH. viii, Shingle and Scrae, and Fell and Force. 2839 n 

/'Vj/wz xix. (1848) 221 Like to a foaming force. ^ , 

+ Force, obs. [f. Force z/.-] Onlym^^ 
of force — ^ gruel forced, afforced * (sec FoucEC'* )• 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 47. » -p- 

Force (loojs), z/.i Forms: sec the sb. 
forcer, f. force Force 

I. To apply force. ^ .1. 

1 . irans. To use ^^olence to; to violate, r 
(a woman). . ^ • 

<2x300 Cursor M. 2577 (CoU.)Wimmcn and 

bainC ’<22400 Morte Arth. 978 He has foRcdc ) «r 
fylede. 1483 Caxton G.de la Tour Iviu. E vy ^ 
to her lord that he wolde haue forced her. *53® 

349 The abbesse sawe that for her force 

forced, c 2620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) *43 
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a malde, it sure will blot your name. 1701 Swift Cent, 
Nobles «$■ Com. Wks, 1755 II. i. to One of them proceeding 
so far» as to endeavour to force a lady of great virtue. ’ 1871 
H. King Ovid's Met. iv. 290 ‘ Let Himself’, she cried, ‘Con- 
fess, he forced me 1 ’ 

1 2. To press hard upon (in battle). Obs. 

C1330 Arth. <$• Merl. 8951 Thai .. forced hem with mani 
dent hard, What that come to king Riones standard. C1400 
Destr. 7671 J>ai , . fforsit hym with fight .. Vnhorset 
hym in hast. 

3. To constrain by force (whether physical or 
moral) ; to compel ; to overcome the resistance of. 
To force (one i) hand', to compel one to act pre- 
maturely or to adopt a policy he dislikes. Cf. Fr. 
forcer la main h quelqiCtin. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1924 His fadervs forset with his fowle 
wille. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 16 Neither can any 
Lawe bee able, violently to force the inwarde thought of 
man. 1574 Hellowes Cwwara’j- 64 To demand 
more tribute, to force thy, people, to forget mee thy friend. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. i. 230 Art thou King, and wilt 
beforc't? 1602 Antonio's Rev. iv. v, Hee whose 

great heart Heaven can not force with force. 1697 Dryden 
j^neid vn. 808 To Force their Monarch, and insult the 
Court. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 168 Where the black Swiss., 
force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 1827 Wordsw. Per^ 
scent. Scot. Covenanters, Who would force the Soul, tilts 
with a straw Against a Champion cased in adamant, t86o 
iloTLEY Netherl. (1868) 1 . viii. 524 Sir Francis, .occasionally 
forced his adversaries’ hands. 

b. To put a sirained sense upon (words). Also, 
io force {coords') into a sense. 

1662 Stillingfl. OHg. Sacr. iit. ii. § 2 Without forcing 
the words of Moses into such a sense. X70X Swift Cent. 
Nobles ^ Com. Wks. 1755 II. i. 43, I am not conscious, that 
I have forced one example. 1875 E. White Life in 
Christ IV. xxiv. ^1878) 381 This is manifestly to force the 
Scripture. 

c. Card-playing, esp, in Whist, (a) To compel 
(a player) to trump a trick, by leading a card of a 
suit of whicb he has none ; (p) To make (a player) 
play so as to show the strength of his hand ; (<r) To 
cause a player to play (a certain card) by leading 
one which must have the effect of drawing it out. 

1746 Hoyle \Vhist\t^. 6) 23 Your strong Suit forces their 
be.st Trumps. Ibid. 68 Forcing, Means the obliging your 
Partner or your Adversary to trump a suit of which he has 
none. 1B62 Cavendish Whist (1870) 28 To force or to give 
a force is to lead a forcing card. Ibid. (1879) xii If..aeood 
partner refrains from forcing you, you may be sure ne is 
weak. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 16 Manilla when led will 
necessarily force Basto if the latter be the other player’s only 
trump, 

4. To compel, constrain, or oblige (a person, 
oneself, etc.) io do a thing (f sometimes with to 
omitted) j to bring (things), to drive (a person, 
etc.) io or into (a course of action, a condition). 

tfi4oo Destr. Troyb%2^ pe grekes..wereforsitto)>efight. 
Ibid. 996s pai spake to pe kyng, For to force hym to fight, & 
his fens help. cx42sWyntoun Cron, vw.xxxy'ii. 164 For- 
town forsyd hyr to be fa. 1330 Palscr. 555/1, I force, I 
constrayne one to do a thyng. <riS92 Marlowe few 0/ 
Malta in. Which forc’d their hands divide united hearts. 
1S92 Shaks. Ven. y Ad. 61 Forst to content, but neuer to 
obey. Panting he lies. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. nr. (1673) 
82/1 Who.. being forced for to forsake their Country, came 
and settled here. 1673 R. Haddock yrvtl, in Camden 
Mise. (i88t) 25 The wind..forct us strick our yard. 1770 
yunins Lett. xli. 2x8 Your fears have, .forced you to resign. 
1803 Med. Jml. X. 510 Solid or fluid substances exciting 
vomiting .. act as powerful stimuli on the disordered .state 
of the stomach, and force it to preternatural contraction. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (18891 I. 4 When men are forced into 
daily and hourly action in matters where they cannot be 
indifferent spectators. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. vii. 
(1880) 121 Many of the fugitives, .appear to have been forced 
to attend Mass. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 8 Every 
knight was forced to arm himself with coat of mail, 

b. pass, (of a thing) To be forced to be, etc. : to 
be of necessity. Now colloq, or vnlgar. 

1691 T. Acc. New Invent. 47 The Rudder-Irons 

being eaten by the Rust, were forced to be shifted. Ibid. 49 
The Lead was forced to be cut away in many places. 

*|*C. ellipt. \,~force io believe')Tocsya\mzt. Obs. 
1581 Sidney Astr. ^-Stella viii, Foret, by a tedious proofe, 
that Turkish hardned hart Is not fit marke. 

5. To urge, compel to violent effort; fto exert 
(one’s strength) to the utmost. 

7'o force the face or the running (ya a race): to adopt, 
and thus force one’s competitors to adopt, a rale of speed 
likely to harass them and improve one's own chance of 
winning. To force the bidding', at a sale by auction, to 
run the price up rapidly. To force one's voice : to attempt 
notes beyond the natural compass. To force the game m 
Cricket Of a batsman : To run some risks in order to 
increase the rate of scoring, and so give one's side a better 
chance of winning a game, 

1697 Dryden yEneid vi. 487 High on a Mounting Wave, 
my head I bore, Forcing my Strength, and gath'ring to the 
Snore. 1825 Danneley Encycl. Mus. s.v. Force, When, .the 
instrument or voice is forced, sound becomes noiseV.To Force 
the voice, is to exceed its diapason and natural strength. 

i* b, refl. and intr. To do one’s utmost endea- 
vour, strive. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18089 (Cott.) And forces yow wit might 
and main Stalworthli to stand a-gain. <^2340 Hampole 
Prose Tr. 6 Sothely fra J»ut tym furthe I forced me for to 
luf Jhesu. 1382 WvcLiF Ecctus. xxix. 19 He that forseth 
manye thingus to do, shall fallen in to dom. <11400-50 
Alexander a6$g JJofhe hym forsyd hafe The charge of hys 
chiftane chefely to fylle. 1579 Spenser ShepJu Cal. Apr. 
24 Forcing with gyfts to winne his wanton heart. 1596 — 
F. Q. V. VI. II Forcing in vaine the rest to her to tell. 


6 . To overpower by force, a. To make a for- 
cible entry into; to take by force, lo storm (a 
stronghold) ; to board (a ship). Also, To effect 
a passage through (mountains, a river, an enemy’s 
lines) by force. 

1581 Savile Taciius* Hist. ii. ix. (1501) 58 By whose per 
swasion his shippe was forced and taken. x6o8 Golding 
Epit. Frossardi. 10 At length the Citie .. was forced by 
assault. 169s Blackmore Pr. Arth. iv. 517 The Invading 
Saxon forc’d our Lines. xSxo Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
VII. 56, I have no doubt, the enemy is not. .able to force 
the position of the allies in this country. xSasT. Jeffer- 
son Autobiog. Wks. 1850 1.98 The people.. forced the prison 
of Saint Laxare. 2839 Keichtlev Hist. Eng. II. 43 The 
rebels once more prepared to force the ford. x8s4 J. S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. iv. 86 Hannibal. .forced the 
Alps; but we have turned them. 

iransf. 1627 May Lucan ji. 463 Vntill The sea diuided 
him, and water forc’d The land. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 
I. 136 Stopping up the mimic rills, Till they forc'd their 
frothy bound. 

b. To break open (a gate, etc.) ; to break (a 
lock) ; t to pierce (armour). Also to force open. 
‘X623 Bingham Nenophon, Lipsins* Compar. 4 The Par- 
thian Arrows forced all kinde of Armor, a X639 Spoms- 
wooD Hist. Ch. Scot. iv. (1677) 188 The Citizens .. being 
denied entry, forces the gates. 1781 Gibbon Decl. S,- F. 
III. 236 The.. dwelling, .was forced open by one of the 
powerful Goths. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 57 
Having no means of forcing the gate. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 302 No blacksmith, .would force the Jock of 
the President’s lodgings. 1887 Times Aug. 13/4 A win- 
dow had been forced as well as a desk. 

i’C. To compel to give way or yield ; to over- 
power (troops, a guard). Obs, 
ai6^i Bp. Mountacu Acts ^ Mon. (1642)246 He.. dis- 
lodged, forced, apprehended many of them. 1718 Col. Ree. 
Pennsylv. III. 51 And fforced two of their men. X78X 
Gibbon Decl. ff F. II. 120 The emperor soon removed the 
only obstacle that could embarrass his motions, by forcing a 
body of troops which had taken post in an amphitheatre. 

7. To drive by force, propel against resistance, 
impel. Chiefly const, with prep., or with advbs. 

1^2 N, Lichefielo tr. Castanheda's Conq. E, Ind. iii. 
8 b, Their skinnes be so hard that no speare can pearce the 
same, albeit it be forced vpon it with ^eat strength. 1634 
Bate Myst. Nat. ^ Art. i. 17 Another manner of forcing 
M'ater. <1x691 Boyle Hist, Air (1692) 138 They set up 
some turfs on the lee side of the hole, to catch, and so force 
down the fresh air.^ X700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy.E. Ind 298 
Those that delight in Hunting, may find great quantities of 
Beasts forced up into the hlountains at that time. X704 
Addison Italy 4 We were forc’d by contrary Winds into 
St. Remo, a 1732 T. Boston Crook in £0/(1805) J*S When 
ye work against him, to force up your condition.^ x8x8 
M, G. Lewis yrnl. W, Ind. (1834) 299 At least three inches 
of the blade were forced into his right side. 1849 James 
Woodman i, Through which the stream seemed to have 
forced itself. 1878 Browning LaSaisiaz Idle hopes that 
lure man onward, forced back by as idle iears. 

absol, X588 Greene Paudosto (1607) A iv b, Where fancy 
forced friendship was of no force. 

8 . intr. To make one’s way by force. Also with 
oitt, up. Now rare. 

1653 Holcroft Procopius 11, 46 The Marriners rowed, 
and with much toyle forced up. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
III. 426 For Love they force thro’ Thickets. *707 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4380/3 The Firebrand.. drove off, and forc’d in 
under a Fore-Course for the Light of St. .Agnes. 17x3 
Warder True Amazons 150 When you feel them.. ready 
to force out of your Hand. 1791 Mrs. Lschbald Simp. 
Story \1\. xii. 178 You have dared to visit her— to force into 
her presence and shock her. 1853 Kane Grinnell, Exp. 
xUv. (1856; 406 We gradually force ahead, breasting aside 
the floes. 

9. irons. To press, put, or impose (something) 
forcibly on, upon (a person), and simply. Also, 
t To force (a person) on, upon (something) ; to 
oblige to resort to. 

160X Shaks. Twel. W. in. j, X27 To force that on you.. 
Which you knew none of yours. 1683 A. D. Art Converse 
30 This barbarous custom of forcing drink upon men. 1709 
Swift Adv, Relig. Wks. 1755 II. x. 106 New men, whose 
narrow fortunes have forced them upon industry and appli- 
cation. X7SX JoRTiN Serm. {1771) II. iii. 43 An observalion 
which will force itself upon you. a 1848 1 <. W. Hamilton 
Rtw. 6" Punishm. viii, (1853) 383 The warfare is forced 
upon us. 1872 J. L. Sanford Estim. Eng. Kings, Chas. /, 
334 However plainly the facts of the case were forced on 
his attention. 

To lay stress Upon, press home, urge. Obs. 
Also, To enforce (a law, etc.). 

X580 H. Gifford Gilloflowers (1875) 87 But will that 
stately Dame, Still bad me write, not forcing any blame ? 
X603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. in. i. iio Has he affections in 
him That thus can make him bite the I.aw by ih' nose, 
When he would force it? 1607 Drayton Cromwell ii. in 
Mirr. Mag. (1610) 520 Forcing my good, excusing of 
my ill. 

c. In Conjuring with cards (see quot. 1 S 88 ), 
X&80 Browning Dram, IdylsSex. ii. Clwe 116 You forced 
a card and cheated ! 1888 Konard Cant Tricks 13 To 
force a card , . consists in making a person select from a 
pack any particular card you desire him to take, while he 
imagines he is taking one quite at haphazard. Ibid. 14 To 
force, you must never be in a hurry .. Four cards from the 
same pack were forced upon him. 

10. To bring about, effect, or produce by force 
or effort; to bring about of necessity, or as a 
necessary result. Also, to force a passage, ones 
way. lit. and fig. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 42 b, Yet are thei not any 
cause to force the effect. X593 Shaks. Liter. 689 This forced 


league doth force a further strife. 1640 Habincton Ediv. 

35 The Nobility in generall lookt discontented, or else 
but forc’d a smile. x6si Hobbes Leviatk. xxix. X73 A., 
strong endeavour of the Heart, to force a passage for the 
Bloud. x68o Otway Orphan ii. i, 413 What man of sense 
would., force a grave starch’t face When he'savery Libertine 
in ’s heart? 1693 Congreve Old Bach. i. iv, I don’t force 
appetite, but wait the natural call of my lust. i697DAMriER 
Voy. I. i. 6 We should, .force our way through their Country'. 
1711 Shaftesbury CAti/’rtc. Misc. 11.1.(1737) IH* 46 If these 
Dealers are numerous, they will force aTrade. 1790 Cath. 
Graham Leil. Edtic. 30 Hearers, who could hardly force 
such a seeming attention a.s is consistent with common 
politeness. 1802 C. James Milit, Diet., To force a pas- 
sage, to oblige your enemy to retire.. and thus open a way 
into the country which he had occupied. 1809 Roland 
Fencing 81 You may . . force a favourable opportunity to 
deliver the thrust you had thus premeditated. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III, 416 These studies force their way by their 
natural charm. 

11. To obtainortakeby force; to win by violence; 
to draw forth {lit. and fgl) as a necessary conse- 
quence ; to extort, elicit. Also, io force away, out. 

i6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1, ii, A modest eye forceth 
affection. Ibid, iv. iii, What I here speake is forced from 
my lips By the pulsive straine of conscience. 1655 Stanley 
1.1x701)46/2 Cleobulus. .and Periander. .forced 
a reputation. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 375 His Officers from 
me have forc’t my prey. 1697 Dryden ^neid x. 538 It 
stuck so fast. .That scarce the Victor forc’d the Steel away. 
1703 Pope Thebaisyoi How long shall man. .force unwilling 
vengeance from the sky 1 1715 Lady M. W. Montagu 

Town Eclogues w. 46 A lady.. With gentle stragglings let 
me force this ring, X719 De Foe Crusoe i. iv. This forced 
tears from my eyes. 1723 ATrERBURY.<4«J7y. Consid. Spirit 
M. Luther 65 The Heat of the Dispute had forc’d out from 
him Expressions that seem’d to make his Doctrine run higher 
than really it did. 1818 Jas. IAxia. B rit. India II. v. ix. 7x5 
Means, .were employed to force out the real state of the facts. 
1818 M. G. Lewis yrnl. W. Ind. (1834) 56 Somebody, .had 
endeavoured to force it [a medal] away. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. {1889) 1 , 14 A moral power, .forcing from them a sort of 
recognition of its claims- 

12. To hasten by artificial means the maturity of 
(plants, fruit, etc.). Also intr. for refl. 

X719 London & Wise Cempl. Card. 304 We force Sorrel 
and wild Endive. 1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 453/3 The 
Scarlets will force xn a peach-house, or vinery. 1832 Exam- 
iner^oifi Nomination burghs have been forced like mush- 
rooms. X842 Brande Diet. Sc, etc, s.v. Forcing, Cherries 
having been forced .. from the time of Charles II, Mod. 
A premature scholar forced in a so-called ‘preparatory’ 
school. 

II. To give, add, have force. 

+ 13. To give force or strength to ; to strengthen, 
reinforce ; also, to fortify, garrison (a place), to man 
(fortifications). Obs. 

c 1430 Lydc. Bochas i. ix. (1544) so a, Polinices lo forcen his 
pariie Ywedded had thekinges doughter dere, 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 13 Syne forcit it [the stronghold] with 
fowseis. .And dowbill dykes. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 
847 With stark draw brig, weil forcit with fortalice. 1605 
Shaks. Macb, v. v. 5 Were they not forc’d with those that 
should be ours, We might haue..beate them backward 
home, a 16x8 Raleigh (1650) 28 If you shall find 

that any great number of Souldiers be newly sent into Orre- 
noque. .and that the Pas-sages be already Forc’d. 1794 W. 
Hutchinson Hist. Durhanrlll, 175 The ground, .appears 
to have been forced, and is trenched round. 1810 C. James 
Milit. Diet. (ed. 3', To force, to man the works ofa garrison. 
+ b. To fine (wine) by a short process. Obs. 

1731-3 P. Shaw Chem. Led. \x755) 208 These are the 
common Methods of Forcing at present used in the Wine- 
Business. 1802 WiLLica Dom. Encycl, II, Forcing of 
Wine : see Clarification. X839 Hartley Wine 6* Spirit 
Merchant^ Comp. 44 Fine or force this wine with the 
whites and shells of ten eggs. 

+ 14. Chiefly in negative sentences; a. traits. 
To attach force or importance to; to care for, 
regard; often with a strengthening phrase, as a 
bean, a pin, a straw. Obs. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 1929 We fors not his frendship, ne fere 
of his hate. X509 Barclay ShyP of Folys 71 a, They forse 
no thynge so they may money wyn. X587 Turberv. Epit. 
^ Soun. {1837) 394 Force nat the face, regard nat feature 
so. XS93 Shaks. Lucr. 1021 , 1 force not argument a straw. 
x6o6 J. Raynolds Dolaptey's Prim. (1880) 92 They feare 
not death, they force him not a pin. 16x4 Chr. Brooke 
Poems (Grosart) Rich. Ill, 50 , 1 forst no public wrack. . So 
I might rule. 

+ [b) with a sentence as obj. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Iviii. 22 Thay fors hot litill how it 
fure. 1568 yacob Esau 11. ii, I force not what it were, so 
that I had toeaiCr X580 H. Gifford Gillo/lowers {GTOso.ri) 
98 Let them speak and spare not, I force not a beane. 
x6ir Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. xx. xx. (1632I 985 They forced 
not what part they tooke so that they might bee reuengecl. 

+ (c) with inf. as obj. To care io, think it of con- 
sequence, or worth while io. Also, to hesitate, 
scruple. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 170 b, To the5T company 
none forsyth to resort. 1546 Bale Eng. 

(1550) 60b, He forced not to be perjured. 1563 
II. Right Dse of Church n. (.1559) 163 Another..fOTceth 

to hear the common prayer of the minister, x^ - ■- 
i. L . L . V. ii. Your outh once b^role, ypH /“{Sf 
forsweare. 1591 Harincto.v Orl. Fur. [ J***;. "5. 

I will not force To tell, siih you <!«'"“> care. 

t b. intr. To trouble oneself, be concerned, care. 

Const^/nr-, of, rarelyjK._ (r6^r) .56 He 


Utron. ‘ ^ though he doubt .also of 

S'fhe '^8 Hau. Chren., Hru. VIlC an. 



force; 
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cc (iSo9^ 774 He CWcUcy] forced litle cn Sirneny. XS73 
Nevj Cnstcm ii. iii, I force not I, so the vyllains ^vc^c dead. 
1605 Camdeh Revt, Wise Sp. 190 The Duke answ’cred: I 
force not of such fooleries. • 

fl5. impers.oTx:^7\s\-‘imf>crs. To be offeree, im- 
portance, or weight ; to matter, signify. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2001 pen how fele be att i>e flote, it 
forcez bot Irtyll. 1553 *!'• ” >lson Rket. (1580) 75 What 
forceth when we die. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshs (1891; 150 
Whose soever thi^’ be yt forceth not. 
i* Force, Obs. [ad. AF. forcer^ f. forces 
fem. pi.:— clipping-shears,] tram. 
To clip or shear (wool, the beard) ; csp. to clip 
off the npper and more hairy part of (wool). 

[1429 Act 8 Hen, VI, c. 22 Ceux qi clakkent & forcent les 
bones lains du roialme.] c 1440 Frovtp. Pant. 170/2 Foorcyn, 
or clyppyn, londeo. 1543 tr. Act 8 Hen. VI, c. 22 That do 
clachke and force the good wolles of the realme. 1607 
Cowell Interpr. s.v. Clack, To force wooll is to clip of the 
vpper and more hearj’ part of it. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 9 This the shepheardes call forcinge of them. 
1706 in PniLLirs. 1721-90 in Baxlev. 

Hence Po-roed ppl. a. ; PoToing vbl. sb. Also 
Pores sb. Shell, dial, (see qiiot. l 8 i^). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 170/2 Foorcyd, as mennys beerdys 
..capitonsus. /bid., Foorcyd, as wulle, ionsus. Ibid., 
Foorc>*nge, tonsura. 18x9 Rees Cpicl. XXXII. s. v. Sheep, 
When the new fleece has acquired about two months' 
growth, the rough hairs termed^rj spring up. .[The ‘fors'l 
IS separated from it [the wool] in dressing the fleece, by an 
operation called forsing. i 856 Edmonoston Shell. Glois., 
F'orsens, the refuse of wool. 

+ Force, Obs. [Alteration of Farce 

by confusion with Force z^.i] 

1. = Farce 1 . 

In the 15th c. Cookery-bks. aforce is often used in the 
same contexts as this vb. j in some passages the sense may 
be ‘ to strengthen ' (as by adding gravy), * to season, spice.’ 

? <11400 Tonrn. feit. Feast x, Dongesteks in doralle 
Was forsed wele with charcoll. Liber CoconiMiiiZ6‘2) 

27 Fors bit with spicys. ^1450 Two Cookery’hks. ». 
{1888) 117 Yiffe pou wilt haue it forced, hete milke [etc.]. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 18 To Force a Leg of Lamb. 

jt^. 1606 Shaes. Tr. «5* Cn ii. iii. 232 Force him with 
praises, poure in, poure in, his ambition is dry. Ibid. v. i, 
64 Wit.. larded with malice and malice forced with wit, 

2. «Farce v.^ 3 . Also, to fatten (animals). 

<1x571 JzwzL Serm. (1603)227 Here wil I .speak nothing 
of forcing and quaffinge, God keepe it farre from Christian 
tables,^ *793 Residence x« France (1797) T. 35^ Forcing 
him with oons inorceaux till he has an indigestion. *847 
Halliwcll, Force.. io fatten animals. Eos!. 

Hence Fo’rced ppl. a . ; FoToIng vbl. sb. 

ICX390 in S. Pegge Forme 0/ Cury (1780^ 12 Grewel 
forced. 14.. Noble Bk (Napier 1882) 88 < 3 ruelle 

enforced.] 1538 Eliot, Pnlmentarium, potage made with 
fleshe or fyshe, as forced gruell. x688 R. Holme Armouty 
lit. lit. 82/2 A Forced Leg of Mutton. 1709 Addison 
Tailer No. 148 p 3 High Soups, seasoned Sauces, and 
forced Meats. 1790 Grose Provine. Gloss, (ed. 2) Suppl., 
Forcing, fattening. Nor/. 

t Fo'rceable, a. Obsr^ [ad. OF. forcable^ 
i. forcer to force ] That may be forced, 

1574 Hellowes Ep. 201 In humane lawes 

there be more things arbitrable than forceable. 
Forceable, obs. form of Forcible. 
t FoTceage. Obs. rare. [f. Force sb^ + -age.] 
The action of forcing, compulsion. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. Ded. vii. 4 V'’ sharpe spurre of 
marciall forceage. 

Forced (tdfjst), ppl. a. [f. Force + -ed 1.] 

1. Subjected to violence. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. x. 705 She. .implores the 
liquid Sisters Aid To change her Shape and pity a forc’d 
^Iaid. Ibid. 111. 694 Let his forc’d breath Expire in groans. 

2. Compelled, imposed, or exacted by force ; en- 
forced, compulsory ; not spontaneous, voluntary, or 
optional. ^ Forced man •. a pressed man. 

1576 Fi.RmInc Pattopl. Episi. 261 Wherein is dccl.ired the 
nierite of free obedience and forced duetie. 1621 G. Sandvs 
Ovid's Met. 11, 107 To this alone 1 give a forc’d Consent. 
1661 Papers on Alter. Praycr-hk. 77 They had many 
Lylurgles in one Princes Dominion, and those alterable, 
and not forced. 1702 Dennis Comic, Gallant 49 A forced 
M.-irriage is but a I.awful Rape. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. 
Hist. (1827J VI. xv.xiii. 205 A forced peace is soon followed 
by war. 1748 Anson's Voy, 1. iii. 28 Spaniards being no 
strangers to the dlss.-itiSfaction of their forced men. 1781 
Giduon Ded. 15- F. III. no Forced or fictitious testaments. 
1798 Nelson 27 Jan. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 4 There 
oui^ht to be the greatest difference made between a forced 
man and the man who voluntarily offers'his life to preserve 
his country. 1812 Evron C/e. I/ar. ii. vit, 7 'herc no forced 
banquet claims the sated guest. 18.. R. C Browne ////. 
ion's Poems Introd. p. li, From March 3626 to July 1627, 
when the system of forced loans was in full operation. x 856 
Crump Bankings\\. i4s T.’he forced paper currency. 1872 
Yeats Groivth Comm. 35 The forced labourpf slaves. 

b. Forced move : in a game, one rendered inevit- 
able by the action of the adversaiy or the position 
of the piece. Cf. forced put. Force-put. 

1890 R. F. Grkkn Chess 31 The capture of a Paum en 
Passant Is a forced move, if none other he possible. 

3. Troduced or maintained with efrort ; strained. 
Forced march : ‘ one in which the marching power 
of the troops is forced or exerted beyond the ordi- 
nary limit I (Adm. Smyth). 

15^ SiMKS. 3 Iletu IV, 111. i. 335 ’Tis like the forc’t g.-jic 
of .a dimming Nagge. 1677 Yarranton Ene. Imprera. 332 
No forc’t hast ; but ThraOiing and canning the com to the 
Granary in times wherein his servants have leisure. 1769 
Robertson Ckas. V, HI. viL 39 He.. by a forced march 


get into Ferte. 1825 Bektmam Ration. Rew. 271 This being 
sold at a forced pnee, the merchant will take care not to 
replace It. 1840 Thirlwall VII. liy, 38 Alexander 

..by a forced night*march, reached the' Hy'drasles at day- 
break. 1889 Milford Pocket Did. Mining, Forced pro- 
duction, to work a mine so as to make it produce a greater 
output than can be maintained. < 

b. In literary usage; ‘Strained, distorted. Cf. 
Force 3 b. 

1583 Fl'Lke D/ence i. § 52. 67 Neither doth'CaluIne.. 
thinke it.. a forced translation. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 309 The Greek Etymologies of this word, seem to be all 
. .Violent and Forced. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 173 
Forc'd interpretations. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. L 11. 
163 Without any forced Construction it may be turned against 
this favourite opinion. 1812 Woodhouse Astron. xxxvi, 360 
Without any forced analogies. 

c. ..Of actions, demeanour, gestures, etc. : Affected, 
artificial, constrained, unnatural. 

1621 Wither Motto Bja, For much 1 hate the forced 
Apish tricks, Of those our home-disdaining Politicks. 1687 
Dryden Hind P. iii. 78 Her forc'd civilitie-;, her faint 
embrace. 1891 C.T. C. James Kom. Rigmarole 80 In spite 
of her forced calmness. 

■f 4. Artificially made or prepared ; as opposed 
to natural. Chiefiy of soils. Ohs. 

1622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush 11. i, Call in your crutches, 
..Forc’d eyesand teeth, with your dead arms. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah 111. X. 433 The very bottome or floor thereof ibelng 
forced ground). 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 200 Pot 
them [Tuberoses] in natural not forc'd earth. x68d Lend. 
Gas. No. 2363/4 Lost.*a light bay ( 3 elding ..6 years old, 
with a forced mark on the Forehead. 

5. Of plants, a crop, etc. : Made to bear, or pro- 
duced, out of the proper season. Cf. Force 12. 

1695 (iloNGREVE LiKte for L. V- ii. I’m. .none of your forced 
trees, that pretend to blossom in the fall, and bud when they 
should bring forth fruit. t 856 Mrs. Gaskell IVives tj* 
Dan. xxviii, Our forced strawberries are just ready. 

6 . Fortified, made strong against attack. Obs. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. 6) 59 b, And beside that 
chayne lie sette vp a new forced bridge. x6oa Warner 
Alb. Eng. Epit. (3612)356 Seuems his forced vallie, with 
other strong, .fabrications. 

Forcedly (foousedli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a forced manner. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Diet., (3567), Sforzaiamente, forcedly, 
or by constrainte. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxvii. 9 
That which followeth some Hebrew interpreters expound 
a little more forcedly. *646 P. Bulkelev Gospel Covt. i, 
333 They follow him not forcedly, but. .they submit willingly 
to his regiment. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxv, 343 In a 
forcedly merry way. 1885 Manch. Exam, to Sept. 2/1 The 
passage may be not forcedly construed as meaning [etc.]. 

Forcedness (foousednfe). [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
The quality of being forced. 

1660 H.^^Iore Myst. Codl. v. xvl. 193 So much of forced- 
ness and incoherency is there in the making out this false 
H^TJOthesis. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Plovei', The 
Forcedness of the Motion. 1704 Worthington Millennium 
in Miseell. 2 Against the forcedness and incongruity of this 
sense much might be said 

Forced put ; see Force-put. 

+ Force-fisli, Ohs. rare. [f. Force after 
FoRCEaiEAT.] ?Stnffing for fish, 

1741 Compi. Fam.-Piece 1. li. 132 You may put some 
Oysters and Marrow in your Force-fish, if you please. 

Forceful (foausjful), a. [f. Force sb.'^ + -ful.] 

1. Full of force, powerful, strong, vigorous. 

16x6 Chapman Homers Hymn to Venus i. 204 From all 
the Fayre Of this so forcefull concourse. 1697 Dryden Vitg. 
Georg-, in. 374 Hie Waters, .Black Sands, as from a forceml 
Engine throw. 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 150 With forceful 
strength a branch the Heroe rends. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
315 The lands. .Upturn’d so lately by the forceful share. 
1824 Scott Let. to Ld, Montagu 15 June in Lockhart, The 
Turf is no doubt a verj' forceful temptation. x858 Bryce 
Amer. Comnrw, HI. bexvii. 18 In the hands of a forceful 
minister. 

b. Of speech, style, etc. ; Cogent, impressive, 
efficacious, effective. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv'. 18 A forcefull manner 
of speaking, 1501 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. ii. 480 A Word 
so force-full and significant. 1746 Collins Manners 72 
E.ach forceful thought. 1828 Blaclno. Mag. XXIV. 8 His 
clear classical, forceful style. 1870 Proctor Other JVorlds 
vi. 147 A forceful argument. x886 Kuskin Prxicrita I. ii. 
54 Melodious and forceful verse, 

2. Acting with force or violence; boisterous, im- 
petuous, violent* 

1592 Wyrlev Annorie 145 The forcefull floud his vessell 
doth not spaire, 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas n, iv. Trophies 
1038 UTiose forceful stream runs smoothly serpenting. 
z8x2 Examiner 28 Sept. 620/1 The forceful ejection of a 
man and his family from their home. 1846 Keule Lyra 
Innoc. (1873) *49 Her forceful knocking must Heaven’s door 
.assail. sZji "Slackie Four Phases i. ircics hy foTctfnl 
artifice are made to grow downwards, .instead of upwards, 
b. Driven with force or violence. ! 

1697 Dryden Alueid 11. 65 Against the Steed he threw 
His forceful Spear, Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 264 

Deep through the ranks the forceful weapon past. 

3. quasi-m/r/. « Forcefully. 

17x8 Kowe Lucan iv, 1023 A\'hilc his broad Knee be.ars 
forceful on his Groin. .*774 Golds.m. Nat. Hist. (1862) I, 
xiii. 73 The water would burst out as forceful from the one 
as the other. 

Hence roToefoUy adv. ; roTcefnlness. 
azjj^ G01.DSSU Sunt. Ex/er. Philos. (1776) I. 415 ITie 
external fluid, .presses against it asfoTcefully as its contents 
press out. 1822 Examiner 616/2 He sang very pleasingly, 
if not forcefully- 1B25 Hone Everv-day Bk. 1 . 1076 By . . 
forcefulncss of .wealth. 1832 Blackzv. Mag. XXXI. 1x7 


It will butt forcefully against the ramparts. 1866 ConUoti 
Rezt. II. 256 The idiomatic forcefulness of Calvin. 

t Forcehead, corrupted form of Faucet. 

1598 Florid, Spina, a spigot, a gimblet, a forcehead, or tap 
to drawe drinke with. ^ 

t FoTCel. Obs. [a. OF. forcciu (in iCth c. 
fonrcclle), Aim. oiforche Fork.] = Caknel-roxe 2 . 

(R. Holme mistakenly identifies it with Cannel-bone 3.) * 

1610 Markham Masterp. ii. iv. 239 Then is there the two 
spade-bones, and from thence to the forcels or canel bones 
other 2 bons called the marrow-bones. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 153/2 The Forcels or canal bones [of a Horse] 
..are the Bones about the Knee. 

Forceless (fosusles), a. [f. Force + -less,] 
AYithont force ; devoid of force. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 572/2 He waxelh force- 
lesse and carelesse. 1561 T. Norton Cu/r'iVr/wr/.iv.xix. 
(2634) 723 marg., Expeme annointing is a forceIe.<5c and 
unwarranted ceremonie. 1604 Edmonds Ohsent. Cxsars 
Comm. 58 The practise of the Romaines in -taking in any 
towne, was to leaue them forcelesse. 3742 Collins Sim- 
plicity 29 Love, only love, herforcele.ss numbers mean. 1823 
Scott Rokeby i. x.viv, Feeble heart and forceless hand. 2883 
Momerie Personality iv. 106 A mass of forceless atoms. 

Hence f PoTcelessly adv. 

161X CorcR., Imbecillement, we.ak]y. .forcelessly. 

t FoTCelet Obs. Forms: 4-7 force, l)let(t, 
4-5 fors(e)let. [a. AF. forcelet (whence Anglo- 
'LTit.forcc/lelum), f. force : see Force sb!^] A little 
fort or fortress. 

13. . E. E. Allit, P. B. 1200 f>ay ne stray m^t A foie fro 
)>at forselet to forray no goudes. a 2400-50 A 435S 

A full faynt forcelelt. ^1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. 19) 
141 Or thei could attain to any toune, or forcelet. 1616 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme vii. xix. 670 This house 
must bee made like vnto a little forcellet or/ort strong. 


i'Fo’rcelet Ohs. Alsoforslet. [Comiptly 
a. OY.forceret, dim. o{ forcer i see Forcer 1.] A 
small ‘ forcer* or coffer. 

c 1475 Partenay 1081 A forcelet wrought fresh of jw 
bon. 2532 in Weaver IVells JVills{iSgo) 167 ElynSamplpi 
myserv‘ acopull of benches and a for.slet. 156^ Jewel 
A/ol. (1611) 281 To carrie home tlie Sacrament in their Nap- 
kins, and to keepe it in forcelets. 

t Fo’rcely, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Force k 
-LY I and -.] 

A. adj. Of strong build, vigorous._ B. adv. By 
or with force or power, vigorously, violently. 

a 3488 HenrysonP<><v«i(i 865^ 169 The foullis fairMforcelie 
ihay fle, 1508 Dunbar Tua Marilt JVemen 430^ Full oft I 
blenk by my buke . . To se quhat berne . . forgeit ts niiust 
forcely. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. HI. 150 In tnair de- 
fence thair war tha slane ilk man, Sjme forcelie on iname 
the loun tha wan. ‘ 

Force-meat (f6»’asim;t). [f. Force vf + 

Meat.] Meat chopped fine, spiced, ‘and higlil)' 
seasoned, chiefly used for stuffing or as a garnish. 
Also at/rib., as force-meat hall. 

1688 R. Holme A rmonry ni- iii. 82/2 Force Meat, is JJeat 
with a stuffing of Herbs, or other things made to mat 
purpo.se. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 33 lo amke rorc^ 
Meat Balls. Ibid. 44 Stuff the Bellies of the Pigeons with 
Force Meat made thus. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 247 1 
the intestines entire, and . . fill them with force meat. 3B91 
Eticycl. Cooker^’ (Garrett) I, 605 Forcemeat Cutlets. 

Forcement (fo^usment). [a. F. forctmmi 
f. force-r : see Force v.^ and -ment.] 
tl. a. Strengthening ; in quot. f^. encoiirnge- 

ment. b. concr. Something which strengthens; a 

fortification. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxv. 12 And theforsemens, orstreuRtnis 
[Vulg. viunimentn\ of thin heje walles shul togidere la , 
and be lowid. 2533 Bellesden Livy v. 
wourdis gif. .grete audacite and forcement to the » olsc 
1 2. An act of deforcement : see Deforcement 2. 
1479 Act. Dom. Cone. (3839) 33 Vnlawis of grenen , 
mureburne, forsmentis. . 

^ 3. Compulsion ; also, a compelling motire. 
1524 Pace Let. Hen. VII I. in Strj’pe Eccl. Menu I. Pft 
xi. 20 Without great forcement to go bolt uj^ight, 
not avoide to fal down lieadlyng. xS4* CranmkR • 
Papez-s (3836) I. 691 AI that Derame did 
his importune forcement. 1565 Golding Ot'iaf • • 

(3593) 266 Ihine owne renowme, thy 
forcementS thereunto. 1607 Dekkeu Htsi.Str *• / ' 
Wks. 1873 ^22 It was impo.s’d vpon vs by 

And will you count such forcement ireacheriet ^ 
Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 24 'I'hcy have scene a 
le.ape three score feet at little or no forcement. 

4. Guftucry. (See quot.) . 

1892 Field 10 Dec. 915/2 Neither the ° ly 

chamber nor the ‘forcement’ of the -i, J. 

primary influenceonlherecoil. This is a r re , 

for which we have no EngJi.sh eqin\'alent. .U hoy. 
been Anglicised, and is now generally used ^ .f fjic 
treatisc-i. Its signification is the excess of diamc 
projectile over that of the bore. - t* 

fForcene, v. Obs. Also 
forcemr, forscuer, f. fors (sec Fou- 
sen sense.] intr.' To be dr become w 
frantic. . ,, the 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 9 , 9 )^" She all 

moost-forcened oule of thy wyt. 
atones forsened as a persone that ys madd^ 

j Forcent (f/^us'n.). Her. y. F./^mM P»- 
pple. oiforccncri sec prec.] (See q“Ob^, r-rcenc. 

‘ Coats JJict. IfernM.., as. C''!'?' % 

is a Horse rearing or standing on bis hinder L h 
in Elvi.s Diet. Her. 
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t Forcenery. Obs, [n. OF. forcenericy f. 
forctncr;. see Foroeke z/.] Madness, 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. viU Yf it be of rage or for- 
cenerye. 1484 — Ryall Bk. C vj, Suche folye is callyd for- 
senerye or woodnesse. 

tFoTceness. Ohs, [?f. Force -ness.] 
Force, strength, .violence. 

13.. Gaiv. ff Or. Ktti. 646 J>at alle his forsnes he fong at 
befyiieioyeztofthe Virgin Mary]. 1519 Horman 
We may dispoynt and alaye the forcenes of our ennemies by 
ofie remouynge of the hoste. 

Forcepped (fpusepl), a. nonce-wd, [f. For- 
CEP(s + -ED ^.] Having or provided with forceps. 

1845 Hood Winter Nosegay ii, Sour leaf To garden thief, 
Forcepp’d or winged, was never a temptation. 

Forceps (fpuseps). sing, and pi. Also S sing. 
forcep, pi. 7-8 forcipes, 9 forcepses, [a. la. for- 
cepSy pi forcipes in same sense.] 

1 . An instniment of the pincers kind, used for 
seizing and holding objects, esp. in surgical and 
obstetric operations. 

. sing. 1670 Boyle irks. (1772) III. 369 "Motions . , excited 
by our rousing her with a forceps. *759 Sterne Tr. S/iandy 
II. xi. 70 Thou hast left thy tire tS/e, — thy new-invented for- 
ceps..t3ehind thee. 1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art I. 279 A for- 
ceps, or pair of pliers, for taking up insects or other objects. 
1832 Babbage kcon. Manuf, xix. (ed. 3) 187 7 ’he forceps 
draws the wire on to a distance equal in length to one pin. 
1855 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 292 One of the most valu- 
able instruments employed in Obstetric Surgery.. is the 
Ix)ng Forceps. 

//. 1634 T. Johnson Parey’s C/iimrg. xvn. xiii. (1678) 
389 Then must the tooth be taken hold of with some of these 
toothed forcipes. 1683 Loud. Gas. No. 2054/4 A pair of 
Steel Forceps. 1823 H. H. Wilson in Oriental Mag. I. 
352 They were, therefore, pincers, nippers, or forcipes. 
X87S Buckland Log-bk. 140 By using a long pair of forceps. 

2 . Anat.y Ent.y and Zobl. Some organ or part of 
the body that has the shape of, or may be used as, 
a forceps, f Also, one oi the two branches of this. 

sing. x66x Ix>vell Nisi. Anim. 4- Min. Introd,, The 
Squill® have a taile, but no forceps. 1759 Goldsm. Bee 
No. 4 (Globe) 378/2 Furnished with a forceps above the 
mouth. 1763 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. pA The eggs at the 
origin of each forceps, .would contain but one forcep. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 153 P. eomtgaius, Bose.. for- 
ceps serrated. X87X Darwin Dese. A/an'l. ix. 329 One of 
the two posterior legs. .Is converted into a forceps. 

/A X667 Fi, King in P/til, Trans. II, 425 Never leaving 
to pinch them on the head with their Forceps or Claws. 
x^x3 Dcrham Phys. Theol, yf. xi. 190 Which is done by 
piercing their Prey with their Forcipes. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. vii. {1873) X91 These forceps can seize firmly hold of 
any object. Ibid.^ Trldactyle forcepses. .certainly e.xist on 
some star-fishes. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (with reference to obstetric 
practice), as forceps-cascy -delivery, -practice. 

1879 J. M, Duncan Led. Dis. Women ii. (1889'' 6 The 
result of injun*, a.s by forceps-delivery. Ibid, vi. 26 Simply 
spoken of as forceps cases. Ibid, 27, I shall here make one 
remark in judging of the forceps-practice referred to. 

FoTce-pump. [f. Force sb. or v. + Pump f/»,] 

1 . A pump employed to force water, etc. beyond 
the range of atmospheric pressure. 

1639 Leak WateTnvks. 34 This manner of force-Pump, 
which is one of the best Inventions, 2734 W. Emerson 
Princ. Meek. (17581 276 Force pump, a pump that dis- 
charges water by pressing it upw.ards. 1823 J, Nicholson 
O/erat. Mechanic 281 The fire-engine by Kowntree is a 
double force-pump. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, .the plunger 

pump for supplying the boiler of a locomotive engine. 

Fo’rce-put. Now dial. Also 7-8 forced put 
[perh. forced put was a term of some game, =: 
‘ forced move ’ ; see Forced^//. <z. 2 b and Put.] 
An action rendered unavoidable by circumstances ; 
a * Hobson’s choice’, , 

1637 G. Starkey HelmonCs Vind, 32S To give poysons to 
purge, in expectation that ’ Nature being forced to play 
a desperate game, and reduced to a forc't put, may [etc.]. 
1662 Sir a. Mervvn Speech on Irish Affairs 3 It must be 
therefore a forc’d Put, that presseth us on to this address. 
c x68o Hickerincill Hist, Whiggism Wks. 1716 I. 118 
Sometimes the Laws being put in Execution at a force-put, 
and then again slackning the Reins and following natural 
inclination.' x7a8-6xS. Richardson C/rtr/wa//. (18x1 VILfis 
It is, truly, to be ingenuous, a forced put; for my passions 
are so wound up, that I am obliged either to laugh or cry. 
1772 Nugent Hist. Friar Gerund I, 526 He thought that 
it might pass for a case of necessity, or forced-put. 1876 in 
N. «$ Q. Ser. v. V. 266 A tradesman [of Torquay] told me. . 
that he had left his house very early . but not from choice, 
’twas a force-put', 2892 Northumb. Gloss., Force-put. 
tFoTCer^. Obs. Forms: 4 fosser, 4-5 for- 
cere, (5 foorcere, forcyer), forser, (6 fo(r)sar), 
5-6 focer, (6 fostler), 4-7, 9 AAV/, forcer, [a. 
O'^. forcer, forcier. Cf. \\..forzierei\ 

A chest, coffer, or casket. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 263 Her were a forser for 
faye. If hou were a gentyl lueler. c 1400 Soivdone Bab. 
2303 , 1 have a girdil In my Forcer. £1460 La Belle Dame 
sans Mercy 65 in Pol. Rd. 4 L. Poems (1866) 54 Fortune 
with slrengthe the forcere hath vnshete where-ynne was 
spradde al my worldly richesse. 2330 Palscr. 203/1 Casket 
or fosar, 1332 in Weaver Weils //'zY/r (1890) 148 

My wif shall have her cofler and her fostler to her own use. 
2377 Hanmeu Anc. Reel. Hist. (26x9) 244 A basket or 
forsar full of Gold. 2669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. Suppl. 
Summ. 2. \ny Painted Wares, Forsers, Caskets, .are forfeited 
if any such be Imported.. PYtfr Slat. 4 Edw. 4. 2863 Sir 


(j.^zoTC Glean. /fVx//«./I^^.(ed.2)96Aforcer, areceptacle 
for documents, not unlike a kettledrum in shape. 

Comb. X4XX Close Roll, zsHen.IVyh, Johannes While- 
herd, forcermaker. 

Forcer - (foo'^sw). [f. Force v.^ + -er k] 

1 . One who or that which forces. 

XS56 Aurelia 4 /sab. (2608) Kiij, They will that she dey 
the which bathe beane forcede, and the forcer lifie. xs8x 
Mulcaster Positions^ xiv. (1887) 67 ^Vhere feare is the 
forcer, and not free will. zSox Holland Pliny I. 175 The 
conqueror and great foreer of cities. 1626 Chapman 
Hymn Hermes 669, 1 , in no similitude apper'd Of powre to 
be the forcer of a Herde. 1639 Milton Civ. Po^ver Wks. 
1738 I. 551 How much bloodshed have the forcers of Con- 
science to answer for. 0x749 Chalklev Wks. (1766' 381 
Those Forcers know not of what Spirit they are of. 283* 
Examiner Necessity is a great forcer. 

2 . An instrument or means for forcing. + a. 
Something with which to force (window bars) ; ? a 
crowbar. Obs, 

1649 Chas. I. Let. in Kingston Hert/dsh. in Civ, War 
(1894) 126 If 1 had a forcer, I would make no question of it, 
but having nothing but fyles. .my time will be too scant. 

b. The plunger or piston of a force-pump. 

2634 J. B[ate] Myst. Nat. 8 A Forcer is a plug of w'ood 

exactly turned and leathered about. 2725 Specif. R. Nciv~ 
sham's Patent No. 479 The forcers being guided by the 
arch of^ a double wheel. 2823 J, Nicholson Operat. 
Mechasiic 267 On the descent of the forcer, the lower valve 
shuts. 2867 in Smyth Word-bk. 

c. A force-pump. 

1731 Brighton in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 8 Besides these 
four Forcers, there arc four more placed at the other Ends 
of the Libr®, or Levers. 2778 Rryce Min. Cornub. 321 
Forcer a small pump worked by hand, used in sinking of 
small. .Pits. 2883 in Gresley Gloss. Coat Mining. 
t d. A contrivance for propelling water. Ohs. 
2598 Stow Surv. Hi. (2603) 28 Thames water conueyed 
into mens houses by pipes of leade, from a most artificial 
forcier. 2620 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 435 Maurice. .by 
meanes of a forser or wheele.. brought water.. into a great 
part of the city. 1730-6 Bailey (foHo>, Porcier, a water- 
mill ; an engine to convey water from one place to another. 

fe. An agent for quickening the growth of 
plants, etc. Obs. 

afjzx Lisle Hush. (2752) 136 Nitre, blood, soot S:c. all 
have been found great forcers. 

t Fo*rcer Obs. rare. [f. Force 2^.2 -i- -zr 1.] 

One who forces wool. 

2333 2 Mary Sess. in. c. 7 § 1 Sheer-men and Dyers, 

Forcers of Wools, Casters of Wools and Sorters of Wools. 

tFo'rcet. Obs. Forms: 5-8 forset, (6 forcet, 
forsset), 6-8 fosaet, 6-7 forcet. [? shortened 
form of FoKCEbET 2 ,] A little ‘forcer’ or chest. 

2426 E. E. If'zVA (1882)70 J>e forset that Thomas Essexle 
wot where is. 2348 Thomas Hal, Gram. (2567) N ij b, For- 
ciere, a forsel or a Uttle confer. 2577-87 Holinshed 
Ckrou. II. 590 A number of chests, coffers, and forssets. 
2656 in Blount Gtossogr. 2722-92 in Bailey. 

+ Fo*rcetSf sb.pl. Obs. rare. [a. AE.forccttes 
scissors, dim. of forces : see Force v.'-] Scissors. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 77 In his right hand a payr of sheris 
or forcettis. 

ForchafedjForchanged: seeI'oR-/r^i 6,8. 
t Forcha'Se, v. Ohs. [ad. OF. forschaeiery f. 
fors-y For- prefix + chacicr to chase. Cf. Foii- 
CATCH.] trails, a. To chase or drive away ; to put 
to flight, b. To tire with chasing or running, 
a 2300 Cursor M. 6977 (Cott.) An hundreth moght for- 
chace, Quils hai wit ham had godds grace, a 2320 Douglas 
King Hart 1. xxxiii, Radour ran hame full fleyit and for- 
chaist, 1549 Chaloner Erasm. Morix Enc, P ij a. Manfully 
forchasyng of hlr enemies. 

+ Forche, sb. Obs. \y,OV,forc/ie : see Fork sb."] 

1 . In pi. Gallows. 

C23B0 Sir Femmb. 2881 pan scholtou don |>e forchys 
there.. And to-monve let be kar an honge. Ibid, 2970 
par kal k® fourchys was. 1584 J. Hooker Descr. Excester 
11765) 82 He commanded Forches and Gallo\vs to be set up 
in sundry Places. 

2 . Hunting. (See Fouch.) 

Forclie (fr'*‘i«)z dicr. [ad. Y.foHrcIiiCy fern, 
of fourchd, f. fonrche fork.] (See quot.) 

2889 Elvin Did. Her., Forche or Fourihee, divided into 
two parts towards the extremity. 

Forche ; van of Foukche. v. Obs. 
t Fo'rcher. Obs. rare. [prob. a derivative of 
OY.forchCyfourch (see Foucii).] The hindermost 
part of a deer’s nombles or entrails. 

2485 Bk. St. Albans E vij b. The hyndermost parte of the 
nomblis ihene That is to say the Forchers. 2595 Markham 
Genii. Acad. 35b, The hindermosl part of the vmbles be 
called the Forchers. 

Forchet, obs. form of Forgett. 
t Fo'rchTire, Obs. rare. [ad.F.fourchure^f. 
fourche fork) in same sense.] The fork of the body. 

c 2380 Sir Feriimb. 552 A man of gret stature , , & long 
m.Tn in forchure. 

Foucibility (fb»JJsibMiti). [f. next: ^z^-bility, 
-ITY.] The quality of being forcible. 

2770 Char, in Ann. Reg. The repeated ju.siice of his 
opinions, and forcibility of his pleadings. Academy 

16 Oct. x$2li Two people who. .cannot be dented a certain 
originality of opinion and forcibility in expressing it. 

Forcible (ib^*jsib*l), a. Also 6-8 forceable, 

8 forciable. [a. OF. forcible, f. force Force sb. 
The form forceable is as if f. Force -able.] 

1 . Bone by force; involving the use of force or 


FORCIBLE. 


violence ; esp.in Law, Forcible delainer, entry {stci 
quot. 1769). 

“• .J,* 39 * -ric/ 15 Rich. II, c. 2 A toutz les foitz que tieix 
forcibles entrees soient faitz.] c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to 
die. Joys Heaven, For Ihekyngdam of heuene souffrilh for- 
cible and mighty assautes of vertu. 2327 RASTELLyl^r/<7^///. 
Stal, 96 Them that make forcyble enire in beneficis. 1533 
Eden Decades 273 They prouided for ih[e] indempnllie of 
theyr owne estate by forcible extenuatinge the gooddes . . of 
theni whom they desired to kepe in subiection. 1652 Hocons 
Leviath. ii. xxi. 113 That Liberty of Forcible Entrj', was 
taken away by a Statute made in Parliament. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. II. 793 In embraces forcible and foule. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 390 The stealing, or forcible ab- 
duction, of such property as this, is also felony. 2769 
Ibid. IV. xi. 147 A forcible entry or detainer ; which is 
committed by violently taking or keeping possession, with 
menaces, force, and arms, of lands and tenements, without 
the authority of law. 2826 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p. 
xlvi, A forcible dissolution of it [the Chamber] was intended. 
2837 Adolphus & Ellis in Rep. K. Bench Div. III. 817 A 
conviction of forcible detainer dated September 3d, 1834. 
2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 316 To compel, by for- 
cible means, .submission to the authority which was to be 
substituted. 2868 Freeman Aiw;/;. (18761 II. vii. 252 

He determined, .on a forcible return to his country. 

fi. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 19 The shame 
of forceable breakyng into this or that mannes house. 2683 
Salmon Doron Med. i. 50 Which is a forceable drawing 
away. 2688 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 236 Praying relief 
against a forceable Entry and Deteiner. 

2 . Possessing force, fa. Of persons, material 
things, natural agencies, etc. : Strong, powerful. 

a. 1535 Eden Decades 312 Dryuen by forcyble uyndeto 
an ynknowen lande. 2533 Abp. Parker Ps. cx. 5 Most 
forcible, He shall great kyngs and Cesars wound, In day 
of wrath. 2578 Banister Hist. Man iii. 42 In the inside of 
the wrest, is a forcible Ligament. 2624 Raleigh Hist. 
World \. vi, § IX He prepared a forcible armle to attend 
him. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. i. i. 29 Those subtil, 
invisible and forcible Engins which we call the Animal 
Spirits. 1700 Prior Carmen Sec. 419 Like mingled Streams, 
more forcible when join’d. 2802 Kincley Anim. Biog. (1813) 
III. 70 Indeed, so thick and so forcible was the shoal, as 
to carry before it every other kind of fish. 

fi. 2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 158 Strong forceable 
defences, whereby it may be safe against outward violence, 
a 16x8 Raleigh Ptvrog. Pnr/. 116281 19 The forceable Lords 
his enemies. 2634-5 Brkreton Trav. (Chelham Soc.) 54 
The wind, .was so forceable ns it repelled the waters, 
f b. followed by to with inf. Obs. 
a. 2394 Hooker Eed. Pot. 111. x. § 3 That puni.shment, 
which hath bene sometimes forcible to bridle sinne. ^ 2602 
R, Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw.iiSo^) 267 Cosmus, a kind of 
charmed-sower-mares milke verie forcible to turne the braine. 
2658 Whole Duty Man x. § 8. 80 There being gener-iUy 
nothing more forcible to bring men into any sinful practice, 
than the seeing it used by others. 

fi. Fleming Panopl. Epist, 34 Which reasons of his, 
are verie forceable to make him yeald to the fore.saide 
matter in question. rt264i Bp. Mountagu Ads 4 Mon, 
Hi. 222 Nothing is more forceable to convince all fo^ainers. 
2720 T. Fuller Pharm, Extemp. 349 These [pills] are 
forceable to bring the necessary Pains in Child-Birth. 

c. Of actions, words, representalions: Producing 
a powerful effect, telling. Of reasoning: Having 
logical force, strong, convincing. 

a, 2573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 47 So forcible 
an antecedent it was most likeli there would follow as effec- 
tual a consequent. 2394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 
527 But that argument of all others is most forcible. 2729 
Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. ^9 We may observe somewhat 
very forcible and expressive m these words. 2790 Burkk 
Fr. Rev. 105 Reasons, at least as forcible as those which 
[etc.]. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. vi, With the natural 
need of a strong rough .man in anger, to do something 
forcible. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892' I. i. 13 
One man sees everj'thing in the forcible light and .shade of 
Rembrandt. 2884 Church Bacon ix. 223 His Latin.. is 
singularly forcible and expressive. 

fi. 2570-6 Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 483 Against 
which assertion, that which issaide 10. H. 3... is not greatly 
forceable. x6xz T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 14 Another 
forceable argument. 1738 Warburton Dh. Legal, I. 54 
In Beasts the Instinct is invincibly forceable. 

d. Hence of an author, painter, etc. 

2787 G. Gregory tr. Loivth's Sacred Poetry Helresvs 
II. xxi. He is at once elegant and sublime, forcible and 
ornamented. 2791 Burke Let. Laugrishe Wks. 1842 I. 
560, I might have been more forcible and more clear, if 
I had not been interrupted as I have been. 1828 D’Israeli 
Chas /, II. XI. 286 The most forcible of portrait-painters. 
t 3 . Necessary, unavoidable, indispensable. Ohs, 
162* R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 116 Our forcible 
businesse being ended. 1374 Hellowes Gueunra's Fam. 
Ep. (1577) 70 Their forceable and necessarie perils, 
f 4 . * Valid, binding, obligatory ’ (J.\ Obs. 

2584 Fenner De/. Ministers (1587) 149 The Laive was 
enacted, and stoode forceable. 


. quasi-tr^fy. = Forcibly. 

2582 N. Lichefield tr. Caslanheda's Cong, E. Ind. 
8b, Sea Wouires..so wilde and fierce, that they do 
:ible set ^pon men. 2601 Holland II. 621 
h it strike or pierce the .sight so forcible as the Ku i 
_ 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xi, The wind blew more 

TKoS Manwood Lawes Forest i. § 3 * 3 /® ^ 


Hence PoTcibleness. & 

2363 Fulke Melcoj-sx^ ^***’*^*^ ^^rnr 2581 

lesse forcibles [fa misprint ; braird by that s.'une 

Sidney Apol. Poetn\(Arh-) 67 

forciblene.s. .of the writer. ** * jhc heart of the 

IK” A- 

ofs.n.c™.n.. 



POBCIBLE FEEBLE. 
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Po'rcible fee'ble. [after Shakspere ; see 
quot. 1597*] A. feeble person who makes great 
pretence of vigour ; also used attrib. or as adj. ' 
[1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /A^, in.-ii. x-j^yStuiL Francis Feeble ! 
Fee. Here, Sir. .Fal. I cannot put him to a priuaie souldier, 
that is the Leader of so many thousands. Let that sufiice, 
most Forcible Feeble.] 1844D1SRAELI Coningsbyi. v, Italics, 
that last resource of the Forcible Peebles. 1850 N. Brit. 
Rev. XIII. 2 Epithets .. in the bad taste of the forcible- 
feeble school. 1896 Daily Ar>vs 15 June 6/6 The forcible 
Peebles %»'ho control the destinies, .of the Party. 

Forcibly (fd^usibli), adv. [f. Forcible + 
-LY^.] In a forcible manner. 

1 . By or with force ; also, against one’s will. 

*543 tr- *5 Dick. 21 , c.s Any that holdeth suche place 

forcybly after suche entrye made, a 1641 Bp. Mountacu 
Acts ff Mon. iv. (1642) 283 His father, .intended to take her 
from him forceably. 1796 Morse Geog. I. 173 Points 

and islands, which forcibly shift the bed of the river. 1867 
Smiles Hu^ienols Eng. ix. (i88o> 147 A Roman Catholic 
relative, .had the girl forcibly conveyed to the convent. 

2. With powerful effect, energetically, strongly, 
vigorously ; also, convincingly. 

1578 T. WiLcoCKS Serm. Paxvles 20 The Spirit of God 
dothe moste forceably expresse this matter by this word. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nieholay's Voy. 11. xii. 46 b, Work- 
ing so forcibly with ores, that \vee entred into the port. 
x6^ H. More Song o/Soul n. iii. n. xiii, It shall thy reason 
forceably convince. 178a Paine Let. Abbe Raynal >17911 47 
Perhaps no two events ever united so forceably to expel pre- 
judice. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, I. 214 He reminded me 
forcibly of the Princess Huncamunca. 187^ L. Stephen 
Hours in Library uSpai II. i. 5 It would be impertinent to 
say again in feebler language what Carlyle has expressed so 
forcibly. 

Forcing (foausiq), vhl. sb. [see -ING l.] 

1 , The action of the vb. Force. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kings v. 16 And whanne forsynge he made, 
vtturly he assentyde not. 1398 Trevisa Bnrth. De P. R, 
VII. XV. O495) 234 Leest there be grete dyssolucion of the 
hrayne by a ibrsvnge of voyce. 14. . Tretyce in Walter of 
Henley's Hnsb. (1890) 50 Se welle yo*' mowere hold not 
his ryght honde afore to hyghe be hynde hym so Jjat he kyt 
asonder jie grasse in ]>& mydis and his defaute is callid 
forwng. 1514 Barclay Cyt. ff Uplondyskm. (Percy Soc.) 
27 rorsynge of women, murdre and rapyne. 1634 J. B[ate 1 
Myst. Nat. i. 15 The forcing of water by pressure. 1704 
Lend, Gaz. No. 4047/4 A black Mare, with some white 
Hairs in her forehead by forcing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 11 . 306 The forcing of his [Hough’s] door was every- 
where mentioned with abhorrence. 

+ 2 , cotter. A material used in * forcing’ wine, 
1731-3 Shaw Ckem. Lect. (1755) 20^ Skimmed Milk 
likewise is a proper Forcing for all white Wines. 1743 
Lend, Countty Brew. tv. <ed. a 1 331 Tfie Victualler puts 
. .with It the usual Forcing or Fining. 

8 . aiirib. and Comb. a. attributive, as forcing' 
apparatus, -furnace, -pipe. Also forcing-engine, 
a fire-engine; forcing-hazard {Billiards'), a stroke 
requiring more than the usual amount of force; 
forcing-yard {Austral.), a yard into which cattle 
are forced or driven, in order to keep each sort by 
itself. 

*^75 J- H. Collins Metal Mining 123 The *forcing 
apparatus is a kind of clockwork, which is wound up each 
morning. iSfiS Ogilvie, Suppl., * Forcxng.engine, a fire- 
engine. 1652 Frf.nch Yorksk. Spa vi. 62 A *forceing 
furnace. 1731 Beigiiton in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 8 
•Forcing Pipes. 1890 Boldrf.wood Colonial Ref. (1891) 
217 They did not find it difficult to urge the . . animals into 
the smaller •forcing-yards. 

b. esp. in combs, relating to the forcing of 
Powers, etc., as forcing-bed, field, frame, -glass, 
-ground, -house, -pit, -wall', and quasi-a^'. with 
the sense ‘suitable for forcing’, as in forcing rose, 
variety. 

1877 M. M. Snn-Maid’\\\, Large •forcing beds of 

lilies of the valley and of violets. 1865 Spectator 14 Jan. 

The turnips in his •forcing field. 1741 Covtpl. Fain. 
Piece It. iti. 35? If you would have forward Fruits in *forcing 
Frames. 1819 Rees Cycl., * Forcing-ground, the space., 
that is destined to the purpose of forcing or raising vegetable 
productions by means of artificial heat. x8o^ J. Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xxi. xi, Attending an 
Amateur-gardener, in the t)og-days, through all his •Forcing- 
houses, 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 210 The fruits of the 
literary forcing-house. tSxg Rees Cycl., * Forcing-wall, 
a wall constructed with flues for the purpose of conveying 
fire-heat, in order to ripen., various kinds of tree-fmits. 

Forcing (loeusiq), ppl a, [f. Force z-.i -f 
-ING 2.] That forces, in senses of the vb, 

* 55 * 1 * Wilson Logike 1x580) 42 b, Any forcyng cause. 
1659 Milton Civ. Power (185x1 317 The forcing pro- 
testant . . yet takes it to himself and his teachers, of far less 
•TUloritie then to be called the church. x686 Horneck 
Crucif. Jesus xiv. 302 The confederates drank of it, to 
make . . the execration more dreadful, and consequently 
more forcing. 1791 Newte Tour Emr- «V Scot. 153 The 
thin, early, forcing, and sandy soil of Murray. 1809 W. 
Nicol (tiileX The Forcing, Fruit, and Kitchen Gardener. 
1862 * Cavendish* JYkist (X870] 28 A forcing card is a card 
which compels one of the players to trump in order to win 
the trick. *886 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/t A changeable 
and far from forcing summer. 

Hence t PoTclngly adv., in a forcing manner. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 176 (He] commanded all 
the Clcrgie . . to assemble in j>raicr..nnd deale forcingly 
beseeching with God, to intermit his fur>% i6x6-6x Holyday 
Persius 305 Yet doth he cr^'. .and forcingly will make The 
gods to hear. 

■ FoTcing-pump, <==FoRCE.ruMr. 

*727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Pump, The forcing Pump 
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which . .raises water to any height at pleasure. x8oo Vince 
Hydrostat. s'iii. (r8o6) 90 Some kinds of forcing pumps act 
by condensed air. 1842 H. Rogers Ess. I. i. 26 His mind 
was a fountain, not a forcing-pump. 

t FoTcipal, «- Ohs.— ^ [f. Forceps 

-f -AL.] Of the nature of a forceps. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii, 43 Mechanicks make 
use hereofin forcipal Organs. 

Forcipate (fp'jsip^-t), <r. Bel. and Zool. [f. as 
prec. + -ATE‘<^.] Formed like a forceps. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 124 Two forcipate claws. 1826 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (i828' III. xxtx. 121 These organs of 
forcipate construction. 1849 Johnston in Proc. Berm. Nat. 
Club 1 1 , No. 7. 367 A mandibular shaft forcipate at the apex. 
1862 Cooke Bot. Terms, Forcipate, forked like pincers. 
roTcipated, a. [f. as prec. + 'J 3 D = prec. 
1646 Sir ' 1 ‘. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. ixi. 236 Locusts have 
..a forcipated tayle behinde. 17x3 Derham /*/ yv. Tlteol. 
190 note, 'Their forcipated Mouth, X836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 864/x Distinguished from the Brachelytra by the 
forcipated anus. 

Forcipa*tioil. [f. asprec.+-AT10N.] 
d’ 1 . Torture by nipping with forceps or pincers. 
1592 Bacon Ohserv. on Libel 1826 V, 464 A punish- 
ment, .of less torment far than..forcipation. 

2 . Zobl, The state of being forcipated ; forfication, 
bifurcation {Cent. Diet.'). 

PoroipressTire (fpasipre-Jiili). [f. 

/emfs * PRt.ssvnE.^ (See qnot. 1890.) 

2879 S. Wells in Brit. Med. yml. 21 June 938/2 Useful 
in forcipressure and in torsion. 1890 Gould Med. Diet., 
ForciPressurc, the arrest of a minor haemorrhage by press- 
ing the end of the divided vessel with a pair of spring 
forceps. 

Forcite (foe-jsait). Also forsite. [f. Force + 
-ITE.] A variety of djmamite (see quot. 1889). 

1883 Pall Mall G. 28 Mar. 7/2 A dangerous explosive 
known as forsite. [So in other journals of the same day.] 
1884 Gen. Abbot in Eissler Mod. Explosives (1890) 41 
Forcite pref5ents the appearance of a plastic mass having 
power of nitro-glycerine. 1889 Cundill Diet. Explos. 
51 Forcite has been described as a mixture of nitro-glycerine 
with cellulose, the latter being gelatinised. 

t Fo'rcive, a. Obs. [f. Force sb.^- + -ive.] « 
Forcible. 

C1600 Dav Begg. Bednall Gr. iv. iii. (i88r) 100 Byforcive 
means. ^ 1634 W. Wood New Eng Prosp. 1. xii, I will use 
no forcive arguments to perswade any. x6si Davenant 
Gondibert Pref j Great men fence often with her [i.e. Justice], 
and with a forcive sleight put by her sword. 

Foroleave : see For- pref.^ 5 b. 
t Forcle*m, v, Ohs. rare — K [f. For- pref.^ + 
Clem C(. Ger. verhlemmen.'] trans. To pinch 
with hunger. 

*3., E. E, Allit. P. C. 395 A 1 schal crye for-clemmed, 
with alle cure clere strenjje. 

t Forcli'ng, 2^. Oh. lOK/orcHngan, 

+ clingau to Cling.] intr. I’o shrink up, wither. 
aSoo Coifus Gloss. *744 Rigeniia, forclingendu. cxooo 
Veronica (Gr.-WQlk.) 163 Wseron sume on forclungenum 
treowe ahangene. cx2oo Ormin 13851 patt herrle, Jiatt 
wi]/Jijnnenn uss Iss hefijii; forrclungenn ];urrh fakenn 
troww^e towarrd Godd, ^1305 Pilate 216 in £■. E, P. 
(x 8 ( 32 ) 117 His lymes so forclonge to no3te So hi dude alle 
tofore here dej?. CX430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 13 As a clot 
of clay Jjou were forclonge. 

Forclose : see Foreclose. 
t Forclu'tcll, v. Obs. Pa, pple. vorclu^t. 
It For- prcfl + Clvtcv.] trans, ? To cramp. 

ax300 Leg, S. Patrick -yjti in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. 11875) 
165 Vp hor ton hi sete al uorclu^t, & quaked al uor fere. 

Forcold.: see FoR-/r^l 10, 

Forcome : see Fobecome. 
t Forcou'th, a. Ohs. Forms : 1 forcuji, 3 
forcud. [OE. forctlp, an accentual variant of 
fracod,fracod, corresp. to Goth. despised; 

see For- pref.^ and Couth. 

Kluge^ suggests that the form with stressless prefix may 
have arisen from the compound u-nforctip.'] 

Perverse, infamous, worthless, "vile, 

_c888 K. i^lLFRED Boeth. xxxvii. | 3 Hi habbajj h®s men- 
nisces bone forcuj»csian Iv. r. forcu^ran] [da;!] gehealden. 
exo^ i^^LFRic Horn. I. 268 Swahe oftor on 3 are fandunge 
abryo, swa he forcu 3 ia bt 3 . a *175 Coit. Horn. 219 Jja 
war 9 he and halle his iferen forcuoran Jeanne aanig ooer 
Sesceafic. _ cxzo$ Lav. 28240 Som forcou}? cniht. CX230 
Halt Meid. 33 pea pat fonde^ ham meast; ifindeS ham 
forcudest. 

Porcover, Porcratch, Porcrazed : see 
Fon-/«/i 2,5 b, y. 

+ Forcjreuxp, v. Oh. rare— '. [f. For- fref.'^ 
-^CREMP = MHG. verkrempfen^ tintr. for rejl. 
To cramp oneself up. 

a X250 Oxul 4. Night. 510 A sumere cheorlcs awedeth And 
forcrempep and forbredep. 

Forcri^d : see Fob- pref^^ 6 b, 
tForcirrer. [f. FoB-/r^- + Crieb; cf. L. 

proclamator.'J A crier. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomerds (1895) 37 This gylfull 
manne, natnyJ Alureid the bedyl or forcryer. 

Forcrooked: see For- prefj^ 8. 
f Forcu*rse,«^. Obs. rare. [OF., fcn'cursian, t 
For- prcfi + cursian to Curse.] trans. To curse 
utterly, lay under a heavy curee. 

**S 4 O. E, Ckron. an. X137 Hi uueron al for curs.xd and 
for suoren. 1300 Cursor M. x'o262 (Cott.) Qua has in 
Israel na side [read sedej. He es forcursd als we rede. • 


+ I’orcu't, c.' Oh. Forms: 4 forkutte, /a. 
pple. 4-5 forkute,'-kytte : see Cut i;. [f. For- 
pref. I + Cut ».] trans. To cut into, ent in nieces ■ 
to injure by cutting. ' 

c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 236 As a swerd for-kutteth 
and for-kerueth An Ann atwo, 1387 Trevisa Hirden 
(Rolls) VIII. 153 pe burgeys sone l^at he had i-slawe for- 
kutte his wombe wih a knj'f. 13^ — Barth, be P. R. 
(1495) xvii. xcii. 660 Letuse..heelyth svnewes that are for* 
kytte. X440 J. Shirlf.v Deihe K, fames (1818) 19 The 
Ryngstrogild with hem, for to have berev’yd thame tiure 
knyvys ; by the which labur his handis wer all forkule. ‘ 
t PoTcy, a. Obs. Chiefly nert/t. [f. Force 
sb.^ + -Y l.J Full of force, powerful, strong. 

*375 Barbour Bruce n. 242 Othir fele folk, forsye in fychl, 
CX470 Henry Wallace v. 291 'i’he forseast ay rudely rabmyt 
he. *508 Dunbar 'I'ua mariit IVemen 85 A forky fure, 
ay furihwart, and forsy\ in draucht. *586 Warner Alb. 
Eng. HI. xiv. 66 An Armie greate Of forcie Gawles. 

Ford (f6»Jd), sb. Forms : 1 ford, 3 south, vord, 
4-6 fo(o)rde, 4~5 furd, forth (e, (4 fourde, fourth, 
5 forthe, 6 furde), 6-7 foord, 7 foard, 3- ford. 
[OF. ford str, masc. *= OS. ford (in place-names), 
OFLG. fur/ (MHG. w/rf, mod.Ger._/«r/]:-\YGcr. 
^furdu-z pre-Teut. ^pritl-s, found in OWelsh til, 
now rhyd ford, L, porius Port, harbour, f. Ar)’an 
root '^per-, Teut. *fer-, far-, fur- to go, pass: see 
Fare zj. The OFi. fiprUr Fiord 
"^fhius) differs in ablaut grade.] 

1 . A shallow place in a river or other water, where 
a man or beast may cross by wading. 

C893 K. j^iLFRED Oivs. V. xii. § 2 Nch forda );c mon 
hat Welengaford. czooOi^LFRic( 7 r«.xxxii, 22 Hc..oferfor 
pone ford. C1205 Lay. 20159 Ar 3 ur. .for-stod hcom |>ene 
liord. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 187 Passage non he 
nam, he forthes wer withsette. *382 Wyclif ^oth. il 7 
Thei. .folweden hem hi the weye that ledith to the foordis 
of Jordan, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vm, xxvi. 115 Ane met 
pamein he Forde, Dat prewaly. .Led }>ame wp by Jw Watni 
syne. 1535 Coverdale Isa. x. 28 At Machmas shal he 
muster his hooste, and go ouer y foorde. ^ 1792 Burke 
Coir. (1844) IV, 27 The fords must have been impassable in 
those floods. *850 Tennyson In Mem. vi. Her future Ixird 
Was drown’d in passing thro' the ford.^ *875 F. Hall m 
Lippincoit's Mag. XVL 74p/x The guide had strayed off 
the ford, and I was foundering in a quicksand. 

Proverb. 1575 Gascoigne Cert. Notes f Instr, (ArbO 34 
Let vs take the forde as we finde it. *637 Rutherford 
( 1862) I. ciii. 262, I praise and commend the ford (aswc 
use to speak) as I find it. 

t 2 . a. A tract of shallow water, b. UseQ(uw 
L. vadum) for : The sea {rare’^^). c. post. A 
stream, current (primarily with reference to pas- 
sage). Obs. 

*563 Fulke Meteors 56 b, Brookes, boornes or 
small streames of water, that ronne in a channell. lM•^ 
Ryuers are caused by the meatynge. .of many brookes and 
fordes. *565 Golding Ovid's Met. vt. (1593) 143 Their snip 
from land with ores was haled on the foord. 
Spenser (Webster 1864), With water of the ford Or of ihc 
clouds, to moisten their roots dry. x6xo W. Fouhncuam 

Art of Survey t. x. 24 Boggle, .groundsare.. fastened ana 
firmed by frequent ouer-fiowing them with Fords or Lan^ 
flouds. CX645 Howell Zr//. (1688) IV. 495AdeepFoart 
wherein an Elephant might swim. i66x Lovell an. 
Anim. ff Min. Introd., They live in the deep sea, and when 
they bring forth, theygoe tofoords and shores. ^* 7 ®® j . ' 
foltnie Cock iii. in QhWA Ballads v. cxiv. (iBSBl 3/1 A'ld 
a drop of thy heart’s bluid, They wad ride the fords of he . 

3 . attrib., as ford-way. , 

X721 in Temple & Sheldon Hist. Northfieldffass.y‘ 'ly 
223 Between Deerfield and Norlhfield. .20 . ,, 

fordway. 1858 J. F. Redfield Law Raihoays 
Where a ford- way was destroyed, by the erection of a a 


across a river. 


Pord (foejd), j;. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To cross (water) by means ol a 

to wade through. , . v ^ 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World i. iii. §6 
must haue conlayned a thousand fadome..if he had toorc 
the Ocean. /xi674CLAREND0N/fiV/./?^^.ix. 

.should at the same time Ford the Severn.. and 
his Foot. 1725 De Foe Voy. round JVorld(r8jo)^i<^ ^ 
found the riier so shallow, that they easily forded il ^ 
Grote ii. lx.x. (1862) VI. 2^ As no 

of a bridge, we arc to presume that they forded jj 

1884 Sal. Rev, 14 June 780/1 An old woman in a ca 
fording the brook. , , s The 

fig. AX64Z Bp. Mountacu Acts 4 . 

truth at last he foorded. 1642 ApohDincet i 

318 His last Section which is no deepe one, x®*^*^**]^. ^ j. 
he foarded. *701 Rowe Amb. Step-blflk. i. L * , 

vantage may at least be made To ford his Shallow a 

b. causatively. ^ (he 

1726^ De Foe Hist. Devil i. xi, God intended to fo 
Israelites over the Sea, , . 

2 . intr. To cross {over) by means ofa 

1675 Ogilby Brit. 90 You ford over tb®, hrtatx 
Philip Quarll (1816) 5 In .some places too ir. 

and in others too deep to ford over. 1796 H. _ jo 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. III. 93 She durst not 
put her feet into it for the purpose of fording o' L.-.ch* 
Southey Hist. Penins. War I. 727 Some yO^^cn-inL-irtl** 
ments forded both on the right and left of the bpoi 
position. 

b. To wade. rare. „ct%vhicb 

X748 Voy. Disc. 1 . 93 Goslings in the i«'® 

our People had the greatest Success, a^ they cou 
the Water, and reach them wth Cutlasncs. TestS' 

fig. 1817 Coleridge Lay Serm. 40S ar.d 

ment there are shallows where the lamb may * 
depths where the elephant must .swim. 
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, EOBDDLL, 


Ford, Ford- : see Fobth, Fokth-. 

Fordable a. [f. Foed v. + -able.] 

That may be forded. 

x6ix Florio, foardable, wadable. 16x4 Raleigh 

World I. iii § 9 Plinie ' placeth the Schenite vpon 
Euphrates, where the same beginneth to be foordable. 1724 
De Foe Mem, Oit'<i/zVr (18401 142 It was a little brook^ ford- 
able with ease. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1. li. 108 
The river Clyde, from Douglas upwards, was, in those days, 
fordable. 1886 Stevcnsoh Kidnapped xiv, It occurred to 
me that perhaps the creek was fordable. 

7?^, 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World Pref. Ba, Hee found by 
Catesby, who sounded him, that he was not fordable. 1646 
H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 176 The scriptures, though 
deepe, are foordable by those who are holy. X7xo Fanntick 
Peas' 16 Thou art the shallowest, most fordable Monster in 
the Universe. 

Hence PoTdableness. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Fordage (foaudedg). rare. [f. as prec. + -age.] 
A fordmg-place, a ford. 

1728 Morgan Al/^iers II. v. 303 The Spaniards, .found a 
Fordage, not much above knee-deep. 

Fordead: see For- pr/.^ 10. 
tPo'rdoal. Ol^s. Forms: 5 fordele, -deel, 6 
fordaill, 6-9 fordel(l, (pj fortell). [f. pref.'^ 
+ Deal sb., part ; =Du. voordeel^ Ger. vorieil.\ 

1 . Advantage. ■ 

1470-85 Malory Artltnrv. viii, The bataille was grete, 
Slid oftsydes that one party u-as st a fordeie and snone at an 
afterdele. X48X Caxton Reynard xxx. (Arh.) 78 Preferre the 
honour, worship, fordul and proffy te of theyr Lord. 2523 St. 
Papers Hen. Vllly 1. 143 Which newes beyng true, shalbea 
mervailoryfordell to your intended purposes. 1637 R. Monro 
Exped. I. 74 The enemy also, had another fortell, or advant- 
age by reason of a newworke, which was uncomplcte, 

2 . The first place, precedence, preference. Sc. 

15x3 Douglas rEncls v iii, 99 And now hes Pristis the 

fordaill. XS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 276 Thair wes. . Ane 
flatterar and fen^ear for ane fordell, Semdill in the kirk and 
rich oft in the bordell. a x65x Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1843) II, So long as men of vertue and honour, .sail stand 
a fordell, to controll their, .wicked proceidings. 
Fordeave: see pref. ^ 9. 
t PoTdeed. Obs. In 3-5 fordede. [f. Fob 
prep. + Deed.] A deed done on behalf of some 
one ; a benefit, favour. 

aizz$ After. R, 394 Neueruere swuch fordede ne dude 
uor his owne uere- c 1350 Will. Palerne 5182 King william 
l>e king of spayne jjonkes Of al he faire fordede hat he hade 
for hemwrouxt. ^ 2460 Towtuley Myst. 317 When had thou 
nede of oure fordede ? When did we alle this dede for the? 

tPordee*m, v. Obs. \QK.fordeman^ f. For- 
pt'ef,^ + Deeu V. Cf. ON. fordSna, OHG, fur-^ 
fortuomen.l traits. To condemn, 
cxooo Ags. Gosp, Matt, xxvii. 3 Da jjeseah iudas. .h«t he 
fordemed wass, haongann hehreowslan. cxtn Lamb. Horn. 
95 Ac he nalde mid his to-cume ha sunfullen fordemen. 
a 1250 Owl fy Night. 1098 And him fordeme lif and lime. 
rx32o Cast. Love 447}^ out. .hat nisdestrued and to-dreued, 
And dreynt, for-loren, and for-demed. 

Forder- : see Fubtheb- 
Forderked, -dewed: see For- pref^ 7, 9, 
t Pordi'gllt, Obs. In 3 pa. pple. fordight. 
[f. For- -f- Dight ti."] traits. To prepare, 

predestine. 

AX300 .23583 (Cott.) To wirscip h.at godd ham 

had fordight, hai graid ham bath mode and might. 

t Fordvlgliey^. Obs. \ 0 )L.fordileiian^i.Yii^- 
pref.^ ’k-diliian -• OS. diligdtz^ OHG. iilig^n (mod. 
Ger. lilgen) to destroy ; cf. Ger. vertilgenP\ irans. 
To exterminate, destroy. 

C900 tr. Ga’da^s Hist, r, xii. [xvi.] (1891) 54 past heo o 5 
forwyrd sexhwsr fordilgode ne wseron. ciaoo Ormin 14541 
All mannkinn . . \yass . . forrrahht ^arn Godd, & wurrh To 
wurrhenn all forrdilljhedd. 

+ Fordi‘ 11 , V. Obs. rare. [f. For- pref.^ + 
Dill v.‘^] Irans. To soothe. 

rtX3oo Cursor M. 2397S (Cott.) Hir dule ne ma i noght 
for-dill [c 1340 for-dillel Bot wit hir wepeing wepe i will, 
f Fordi*]!!, V. Obs. [OE. fordimmian^ f. For- 
pref^ + dtmmian to Dm.] trans. To dim, 
obscure. 

axo5o Liber Scintill. xxv. (1889) m Se he gaderah 
bih fordimmod. 1430 Lydg. Ckron. TroyProh, Fordimmed 
eke the letters aureat. 

Fordin: see For- prf.^ 7. 

Fording sb. [f. F ord?;. +-ing 1 .] 
a. The action of crossing a ford ; also attrib. b. 
A fording-place or ford. 

X833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xiv. (1859) 327 The hollo . . 
guided us to the fording which we had crossed on our first 
arrival. 1854 J. L. Stephens Centr. Amer. (1854^ 278 We 
reached the bank ; but here there was no fording-place. x88x 
Gentl. Mag. Jan. 68 In two fordings we had narrowly 
escaped plumping into holes. 

t Fordi*t, V. Obs. [OE. fordyttan {^duttan\ 
f. For- pref.^ + dyttan to stop.] trans. To shut 
or stop up. 

<z8oo Corpus Gloss. 14x4 Ohstruit^ fordytte. C825 Vesp. 
Psalter Iviili]. 5 Swe nedran deafe & forduttasnde earan 
hire. cx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 pe neddre secheSa ston 
and leiS^hire on eare per to and hire o 5 er eare pilteS hire 
tail her inne and swo for-ditteft eiSer. cxzos Lay. 17139 
Mi gast hine iwar 5 c 3 ..& mine wise word for-dut, ax24o 
Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 2x1 pine fif wunden iopened o rode 
wio neiles uor.driuene and seoruhfuUiche fordqtte. xr.. 
Coer de L. 4x70 The pytte .. was fcld and fordytte, Up 
to the bank ntaad al playn. 


Fordless (fooudles), a. [f. Ford sb. or v. -h 
-LESS.] Without a ford ; that cannot be forded. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. /K, Wks. (1711) 63 
The water of Till running deep and fordless upon the right 
hand. 1808 J. Barlow Coltimb. iv. 294 Pierce the known 
thicket, breast the fordless tide. 1879 Mallock Life Worth 
Zw. 133 A deep and fordless river. 

Fordo, foredo (fpj-, fo®jd«*), v. Pa. t. -did 
(-cli'd). Pa. pple. -done (-d»*n). Forms: see Do. 
\OY.. ford6n^ f. For- prefX ^ din to Do. Cf. OS. 
farddn (Du. verdoen), OHG. farhton (MHG. 
vertuon^ Ger. verlhun).] 

1 . irans. To put (a living being) out of existence, 
to kill ; to put an end to vHfe), Obs. exc. arch. 

a xooo PamiL Ecgberti 11. § 2 in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 
x8o Be ham wifmen h® *• hire bearn forde< 5 . rx25o Gen. 
4 * Ex. 426 Cayni 5 at abel for-dede. a 1300 Cursor^ /!/. 
2867 (Cott.) For if ani fische par-in higane .. pe lljf it es 
for-don wit stink, f 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2557 Phyllis^ 
She for dispayr fordede hyre' self. £x46o Horv Goode 
Wif Taught Daughter 140 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 189 Many 
for folye hem^ self for-doothe. ^ JS 47 Surrey AEneid 
IV. 843 Offspring of each race With mortal warr eche 
other may fordoe. x6o2 Shake. Ham. v. i. 244 This doth 
betoken The Coarse they follow, did with disperate hand, 
Fore_do it owne life. <11659 1 ^^- Brownrjg Serm. (1674) 
I. xxi. 274 He trembles, despairs, is ready to foredo him- 
self. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. II. iii. 348 By thesword’s 
edge his life shall be foredone. 

t b. To fordo into or to ; see Destroy v. 7. Obs. 

c Lindisf.Gosp.^latt. x. 28 Ahisrehtrsc 5 oneondredes 
se 3 e mzege &SasIa]uel & Uc-homa fordoa iniintergo. c X175 
Lamb. Horn. 17 Betere hit is pet heo been ispilled of heore 
licome penne mid alle fordon to pes deofles bond, a 1200 
Moral Ode 274 And al po pe ani wise deuel iquemde J>o 
be 3 mid hem m belle fordon and demde. 

2 . To destroy, min, spoil, wreck (a place or thing) ; 
to lay waste (land), arch. 

C900 tr. Bieda’s Hist. it. x. Cxiv,] (1890) 138 Se biscop., 
towearp & fordyde pa vvigbed. 1x54 O. E. Citron, an. 1137 
pe land was al fordon mid suilce dsedes. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 884 A tempest pat tyme began to falle 
And fordede here vyn3rs alle. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 
489 Sklaundir for to fordoa mannes gode fame. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bmtce V. 4x0 S>me tuk he salt . . And ded horss, and 
fordid the well. 1399 Lancl. Rick. Redeles nt. 141 They 
. .ffor doth the Coyne . . And maketh the peple ffor pens-lac 
in pointe ffor to wepe. ^1460 How Wise Alan Taught Son 
76 in Ritson Anc. t*op. P. (1791' 86 Were thy complexion 
neuyr so strong, Wyth surfet thou mayst fordo that. xs8x J. 
Bell HaddoiCs Answ. Osor. 375 He raysed upp. .con- 
sciences that were utterly foredone, ^ 2845 Bailey Festus 
388 Throne wrecked on throne, All ruined and foredone. 
f 3 . To ruin or undo (a person). Also (in late 
use), To deprive of Obs. 

c 2380 Sir Ferttmb. 2269 Now helpep 50W silue on pes cas J 
or ellis 5e hup for-done. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. ix. 
13 He [God] , , keepeth in his bosome, those which (as touch- 
ing the fleshe)se«mevtterly fordoone. 2647 H. More Poems 
264 Those bad arts that have fore-done hlany a bold wii. 
1764 Churchill PoemSf Independence II. 12 Lioness of 
royal whelps foredone. 

4 . fa. To abolish (an institution, etc.) ; to annul 
(a law, etc.). Obs. 

O, E. Chroiu an. 986 Se cyning fordyde p<et b’rice at 
Hrofe ceastre, c 2320 R. Brunne Aledit. 186 A newe testa- 
ment he gan sonc, pe olde sacryfyee to fordone. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vil 320 The cnterdyccion was adnullyd & 
fordoon, in the moneth of Julii. 1508 Fishcr 7 Periit. Ps. 
li. Wks. (1876) 136 Oblacyons and sacrefyees whiche be now 
vtlerly fordone. 1528 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 198/2 Ye 
would not I truste that lent were fordone. 1532 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I, App. xli, 109 To cause the said injust exac- 
tions, .to cease & to be foredoen forever. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II, 149 All statutes and ordynaunces before made 
. .were utterly fordone and set at naught. X833 Whittier 
E.x. New Eng. Leg. 3 How has New England's romance 
fled . . Its rites foredone, its guardians dead. 

b. To do away with, put away, remove. Chiefly 
with immaterial obj., esp. sin. Obs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10052 (GOtt.) Gastly gladnes was hir 
emydd, pat al illc heuynes it for-didd. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 3391 Syhs pat er veniele .. may be here Fordon on 
light manere. 2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. cxliv. 
(1495) 701 The barke and fruyte of the Ellern soden wylh 
salt water fordooth swellynge of fete. CX430 Syr Getter. 
(Roxb.) 2432 The lauender That neuer might for noo wash- 
ing For-doo the spo'ttes of the weping. 1600 Holland Livy 
XLi. iii.'{i6o9l 1008 To. .wipe away and foredoe the shamefull 
blot. 1894 F.^S. Ellis Reynard 146 Now Reynard, to 
foredo the brand Of sin, will to the Holy Land. 

+ 6. To undo, bring to nought ; to render power- 
less, counteract, neutralise (poison, temptation, 
etc.), Obs. 

CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 105 penne ma^e we fordon swa pa 
deofliche ^itsunge. a izzsLeg, Kaik. 484 Ichulle fordon pe 
wisdom of peos wise worldmen. a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 822 
ponne is pes hundes smel fordo. <2x300 Cursor Al. 1x947 
(Cott.) pat X do pou it for-dos. c X330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(t 8 io) 87 For solh it was grete skathe, his passage was 
fordone. 1377 Lancl. P^ PI. B. xviu, 152 Venym for-doth 
venym, i^x Holland Pliny 1,26 They will fordoe and 
frustrate the dangers pronounced. 

1 6 . To change, transform. Obs. 

1624 HEY\voon Gunaik, 1, 53 Nisus and Scilla^ are in 
shape foredoone, He to a hawke, she to a larke is shifted. 

7 . Pa. pple. only: Exhausted, overdone, wearied 
out, * done up *. arch. 

a X547 Surrey /Eneid ii. 78^ Go see where thow hast left 
Anchises thy father foidone with age.^ Troub. Ratgtte 

K, yohn ir. (x6it) 79 My heart is maz’d, my sences all fore- 
done. 17x8 Rowe tr.ZrX/c«/2 VI. 744 Universal Nature stands 
foredone. X796 Coleridge Ode Depart, Year Epode ii, All 
foredone with toil and wounds Death-like he, .dozes among 


heaps of dead. 1B67 M. Arnold Southern Night vn, With 
Indian heats at last fordone. 

Hence -Pordoring- vbl. sb. Also Pordo-er. 

c 2440 yacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 84 pe secunde fote brede 
of wose, in dede of enuye, is a fordoyng ; pat is, whanne, for 
enuye in pi dede, pou dystroyest him, pat uolde do ry^t. 
1631 J. Done Polydoron 129 Desperate Foredoers of them- 
selves denote that they turn’d their backs upon God. 

Fordone a. [pa. pple. of Fordo 

V .} Exhausted, overcome, tired out. (See Fordo 7.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. 41 If either salves, or oyles, or 
herbes, or charmes, A fordonne wight from dore of death 
mote raise. x866 Carlyle Remin. ii. 241, I reached home 
after my evening ride, the most foredone of men. 

t PordO’te, Obs. rare'-^. [f. For- pref^ -f 
Dote v .2 trans. .To make quite foolish ordoting. 

CX533 Articles imputed to Latimer in Foxe A. <5* Al. 
(1563) 1313 Here, for lacke of helpe,W’e may.. dishonor god, 
ibrdote oure-selues. 

t Fordo'vered, pple. and ppl. a. Obs. Sc. 
[f. Foe-/;-^i + Doveb V . + -edI.] Overcome 
with slumber. 


15x3 Douglas JEneis ii. vi. 35 That tyme quhen the fjTSt 
quiet Of naturale sleip . . Stelis on fordoverit mortals crea- 
turis. Ibid, ix, vi. 20 Apon the gyrs . . Fordoverj’t, fallyn 
down als drunk as swyne. 

t For draw, V. Obs. Pa. t. 4 fordro^. Pa. pple. 
fordraun, -draw(e)n. [f. For- pref.'^ + Draw z/.] 

1. irans. ? To stretch on the rack, torture. 

/S3200 Cursor M. 21235 iCott.) Barnabas, .sufferd paines 

Strang .. Bath for-draun and brint wit feir. ci3^ Sir 
Ferttmb, 1796 pe deuel pe for-drawe. 

2. a. To defer, put off. b. To draw on (as a 
tempter.) 

<1x300 Cursor M. 26135 (Cott.) Him, .for-thlnk his lang 
delaiance pat he for-draun has his penance. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov. vii, 21 With fiatering of lippis she fordroj him. 

t Fordrea'd, v. Obs. [f. For- prf.^ -t- DRibiD 
v.] intr. To be in dread of. 

CX20O Ormin 147 (ZacariwI warrpdrefedd & forrdredd Off 
patt he sahh patt enngell. ci2So Gen. ^ Ex. 1557 Quan 
ysaac it under-nam. .Wei selkuSltke he wurS for-dred. 1297 
R. Glouc. « Rolls) 2088 Gracian pe emperour . . of him uor 
dradde ynou. <i X310 in Wright’s Lyric P. 88 Myn herte of 
dedes wes for-dred. 

Fordreamed : see For- pref^ 6 b. 

+ Fordre*ncb,z'. Obs, \0}i.fordrcncaitii.YoB’ 
prefy + to Drench ; = MLG. vordrenheit.'] 

irans, a. To make drunk, intoxicate, ht. and fig, 
b. To drown. Also intr. 

a. cxooo <Elfric Gen. xix. 32 Uton fordrencan urne 
feeder ferlice mid wine. CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 91 pas men 
beoS mid miste fordrencte. <t 1225 Leg. Katk. 2343 pe 
pset wes fordrenct wi 5 pes deoules puisun. 

b. a 1225 yuliana 6i pe reade sea. - pear as al pharaones 
forde fordrencte. 1430 Lydg. Chroru Troy ir. xvii, Alterat 
with Bachus myghty Jous And affered of tournynge of the 
hous And fordreynt on the drye land. 

Fordreved : see For- pref.^ 8 . 
tFordrift. Obs.rare~^. [f. F or- 2, FoBE-/ri^ 
-f Drift.] ? Purpose, preconceived design. 

XS49 Chaloner tr. Erasm. Alortpe Ettc. Sjb, Thynges 
smallie sensed, .as which Hue by no arte nor fordrifie [orig. 
solliciiudine}. 

t Fordri’VG, V. Obs. \OK.fordrffan, f. For- 
pref^ 4- drifan to Drive; =01\G.far-yferirtbani\ 
irans. To drive forth, drive about. 

O. E. Chron. an. 774 NorShymbra fordrifon heora cming 
Alhred of Eoferwic. c 2220 Bestiary 527 De sipes 5 at arn 
on se fordriuen. <22300 Cursor Af. 2363$ >Cott.) pe deuels 
vte sal be fordriuen. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas vi. (1494) V ilj a, 
With wynde and tempest fordryuen also was he. 25x3 
Douglas /Ends i. i. 56 Sebo thame fordrivis, and causis oft 
ga will Frawart I..atium. 


tFordrun'ken,///. a. Obs. [OE. forcinmeen, 
S. Eon- pref. ^ + Deunken; = MLG. vordrunken.'] 
Drunk, overcome with drink. 

£•897 IE.lpsce.h Gregory's Pasi.td, 205 Ab[i]galI..for- 
suigode 5 a;t dysig hiere fordrunenan hlafordes. exx7S 
Lamb, Horn, 143 pe prude, pe for-drunkene, pe chidinde. 
c 1386 Chaucer Aliller's Prol. 12 The lilyller that for- 
drunken was al pale. 15x3 Douglas /Etieis iii. ix. 8x Sow- 
pit in slelp, his nek fourth of the cave He straucht, for- 
drunkin. 

t For dry*, v. Obs. [OE. fordnigtan (intr.), 
f. YgK'^ ■¥ drttiian to Dry. The trans, use is f. 
For-^ + Dry a."] inir. To dry up. 

a xooo Boeth. Alctr. x.v. 207 Hio ware fordrugod to duste. 
<2x225 After. R. 148 Ant tegrenebowesbco 5 aluordruwede. 
a 2350 Leben yesu 596 Ase a lupur braunche, and fur druyt. 
j 3 s 5 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. ix. vi. (Tollem. MS.) pe 
Sonne .. ripep frutes and flouris .. and fordriepand wastep 
superfluiteis. Ibid. xvii. xiii. (1495), Pouder therof layed 
therto fordrieth the bledlng. 2413 Pilgr. So^vle (Caxton 
1483) HI. iii. 51 Some of them were all fordryed and lene. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxvii. 256 The ryuer of a rent 
wa.s so fordryd . . yt men went oucr drye. 

Pordry, .duU: see Fob- pref.'- lo. 

+ rordu-ll, i-. Obs. Also4fordoU. [f.FOB- 
prep + Dull v. ; cf. MLG. vordullen and i obdill 
w.] erans. To make dull ; to stupefy. Only m pa. 
pple. Hence Forda'lled///. a. 

13. . iCcr- (1S7.) ..r All. se,dcn m! 

For-dolled in a dronknyng dixd. 1430 

I dewyne for-dolled 

iP^^^^cf'^r^PROCTOR Corg. Gallery in HelUcma 
fordullit as. 2578 T. .yjth woe, awake thy wander- 

What 



FOBDWINE, 


FOE.E-, 


well of teares may seme To feed the streames of my fore- 
dulled eies. x6os Mostcomeric Sonnets xi, Quhat mer\’ell 
than, thoght our fordullit hedes. ,be mare amaisd. 

*1* Pordwi'ne, v, Obs. [f. Foii- prcf.^ + Dwine ; 
= MDu. verd 7 oijnen^ inir. To fnde away, decay, 
wither ; to vanish. 

c xooo /Elfric Saints’ Lives (E.'E. T. S.) II. 268 Se deofol 
h^r-rihte for-dwan swa swa sinic of hal^an jesihcJe. 
a 1300 Old Age vi. in E, E. P. \ 1862) 149 When i bi-hold on 
mi schennen m’in dimmi|> al for-dwynnen. c 1305 Pilate 
215 ibid. 117 His bodi gan al fordwyne. ?«x366 Chaucer 
Rcnn. Rose 366 Bothe hir hondes lorn, fordwyned. 

1* !Po*rdy, Ct. Obs. rare. In 6 fourdie, -ye. 
[f. Ford sb. + -y Full of fords. 

1570 in Levins Manip. 97. 1580 in Baret Alv. F 1050. 
t Fore, sb. Obs. Forms : i fdr, 3-5 fore, vore, 
4foore, 5 fowxe. [OE./(^r str. {em. = OHG./uora 
(MHG. vtiore, mod.Gev./u/ire) OTeut. */ord~i{. 
*fdr-, ablaut-var. of ’yh;** to go ; see Fare vJ] 

1 . A going, journey, expedition. Also, an ex- 
peditionary force. 

C900 tr. BxdtCs Hist. v. ix. (1891) 412 He his fore jesear- 
wede. CX205 Lav. 5568 Brennes .. mid starkere fore ferde 
toward Rome. IHd. 5858 pe cnihtes weoren on fore fer ut 
of Rome. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 386 Wyllam yse)’. .bote 
he adde help of hys men, hys fore nas ry^i nojt. CX400 in 
Ret. Ant. 1. 160 Sori is the fore Fram bedde to the flore. 
b. A rush, onset, charge. 
c X20S Lay. 1676 In pera ilke uore heo fa:lden of his iueren. 
13.. K. Alls. 235s Theose br.aken, at one fore, Heore 
launces on Nycanore. 

2 . A track, trace. 

c 1250 Oxvl <5* Night. 817 And so forleost Jje hund his fore. 
c 1386 Chaucer Somfin. T. 227 Who fohveth Cristes gospel 
and his fore. 1387 Trevisa '(Rolls) IV, 153 pere 

were afterward i sene foores and^ steppes of men and of hors. 
1398 — Barth. De P, K. ix. viii. *1495) 353 The foores and 
the sygnes of Somer that is goon is all dystroyed. 

3 . The course of an affair; a proceeding, adven- 
ture, 

£-1205 Lay. 15578 For swa wes al Jja uore. Ibid. 15810 
Iwhiten wull pa uore nu pu hit scalt ihere. CX320 Cast. 
Love 1156 No tonge may tellen of pat fore. 

Fore, obs. var. of Furrow. 

Pore (foai), a. Also 6 . 5 V. foir. [The use of 
fore as adj. arises out of an analysis of sbs. which 
are combinations of Fore- pref.., e.g. forepart. 
These being otcasionally written as two words, 
the first member came to be treated as an adj.] 

I. As adj. in concord. 

1 . Situated or appearing in front, or in front of 
something else ; usually with an opposition ex- 
pressed or implied to back^ hind-. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlii. 68 Than Bissines .. Straik 
doun the top of the foir tour, ^2540 Order in BattayU 
A vij b, When thou hast invaded ihyne enemyes with the 
fore and hynder warde. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 
V. (1655) 271 The Cannon having made great breaches in 
the fore and back walls. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 
Introd. V. (i66j) 171 It comes in at the Back-door, while we 
are expecting it at the Fore. 1703 Moxon Mcch. Excrc. 
lo-j In the fore side of this wooden Piece is a square hole. 
1715 Chevne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. i. (ed. 2) 13 Resistance 
in Fluids arises from their greater Pressing on the Fore, than 
Hind part of the Bodies moving in them. 1762 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy V. xxvi, Susannah had but just time to make her 
escape down the back-stairs, as my mother came up the fore. 
1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 11. 192 In the fore wall of the 
church, .there plainly been an aperture. 1880 Huxley 
Crayfsh ii. 61 The alimentary canal may therefore be dis- 
tinguished into a fore and a hind gut. 
t 2 . Anterior, previous, former, Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 90 The. fore loue reneweth 
hym selfe. 1526 R. Whytford Martilo^e (1893I 84 The 
duke dyd the moost . . commun seruyee notwitnstandyng 
his fore estate. 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdras vii. 12 The 
intraunces of the fore worlde were wyde and sure. 1597 
Morlev Introd, AIus. iz I’he great musickc matsCers who 
excelled in fore time, n 2634 Chapman Aiphonsus Plays 
2873 III. 239 Alexander and Meritz have tlic fore dance. 
1728 Entertainer xxvL 175 That Place which in a fore 
lime was Stil’d the Temple of D-agon. 

II. quasi-j^. or elliptically. 

■ 3 . The fore part of anything, e.g. the bow of a 
ship, the fore-quarter of beef, etc. 

2888 Ptill Mall C. 16 Jan. 24/1 The sensation was .stronger 
in the^ fore of jailing vessels. 2890 Daily Ncivs 1 2 July 2/8 
American refrigerated hind-quarters. .thirds. .fores, 
b, Nant. \At\ the fore\ (see quot. 18S3). 

. 2860 Motley Netherl. II. xix. 475 Medina Sidonia 
hoisted the royal stand-ird at the fore. 2883 W. C. Russell 
SaitoPs Lang. s.v. /u^rf.-At-the fore, means al the fore- 
royal mast-head. 

4 :. To the fore, (Sc. and Anglo-Irish phrase, 
introduced into English literary use in the 19th c.) 
a. Of a person: Present, on the spot, within call. 

2637 Rutherford Lett. (i862» I. 363 If Christ had not 
been to the fore In our sad days, the waters had gone over 
our .soul. 2656 Earl Monm. Advt./r. Parjiass. 416 Some 
Italian Princes who were yet to the fore, could not be 
weighed. 2726 R. Erskine Sonnets 11. i. § 6 Yield not , . 
The Lion strong of Judah’s tribe. Thy Husband, ’s to the 
fore. 2815 Scott G/o' M. xlv, ‘ I wussauld Sberra Pleydell 
was to the fore here I* ^ 2829 Mrs. S. C. Hall Sk. Irish 
Char, (1842) 60 Why didn’t you give it me, and I to the 
fore? 2852 Lever Daltons II. xxxv. If he hasn’t me to the 
fore to prove what I .said, he can do nothing, 
b. Still surviving, alive. 

2695 Earl Cromarty F/W/V. Roht.III, 24 The .said I.ord 
John. .being to the fore, and on Life. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
(1733) I. 23 As lang's Sandy’s to the fore Vc never 
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shall get Nansy. 1787 Burns Lei. IF. Nicol 1 June, Gjf 
the beast be to the fore. 1828 Scott Hri. Midi, xliii, 
* While this grey head is to the fore, not a elute o’ them but 
sail be as weel cared for as if they were the fatted kine of 
Pharaoh.* 1888 J. Pays Myst. Mirbridgt vi, The steward 
. .though stricken in years — was sdJl to the fore, 
t c. To the fore with : in advance of. Obs. 

2646 R. Baillie Lett. (2775) II. 221 , 1 am now two to the 
fore with you, albeit I wrote none the last post." 

d. Of money, etc. : Ready at or to hand, forth- 
coming ; available. ^ To go to the fore ; to be put 
to one’s credit. 

2636 Rutherford Lett. (2862) I. 281 Therefore my wages 
are going to the fore up in heaven. 2640 Dumbarton 
Burgh Rec. in Irving Hist. Dumbartonsh. (2860) 525 Gif 
thay had common guid to the foir. 1660 Sharp Zx-A ii May 
in Wodrow Hist. I. Introd. 25 Is his broad Sword to the 
■fore? 2639 R. Baillie Lett. (2775) I. 226 He^ had 
a good estate, and well to the fore. 2828 Scott F. M. 
Perth viii, If these are not to the fore, it is the Provost’s 
fault, and not the town’s. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 
XXV, How many captains in the regiment have two thousand 
pounds to the lore. 

e. In recent use sometimes taken to mean ‘in 
full view, conspicuous*. So to come to the fo 7 ‘e occurs 
for : * to come to the front’, ‘to come into view ’. 

2842 Barham Ingot. Leg.y Auto-da-Fe, Magnificent struc- 
tures. .As our Irish friends have it, are there * to the fore 
2876 ti'orld V. No. 106. 5 These vermin seldom venture 
to come to the fore themselves. x88o Manch. Guard. 
23 Nov., The vexed question of local taxation reform must 
come to the fore next session. 

Pore adv. and prep. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
foi'C 'GEx\%.fara, Odds, fora (J^xx.voor), O'EiG, fora 
(MHG. vor{ey mod.Ger. vor^, Go\.\i.fanra. 

The root is the same as in L./^^, prae, per, Gr. wpo, tropa, 
Trapai, ir^pi, Skr. pura. The precise form in OTeut. is 
disputed : one opinion is that it was */orai^(jx. Trapai, with 
a dative case-ending. 

From i6tli c. the word has often^ been regarded as an 
abbreviation of before, and hence written ybre.] 
t A. adv. Obs. 

1 . Before, at some earlier time, previously, 

cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxviitn. 24 [22] He on Eg>’pta 

a^enum lande, worhte fore wundur mare, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 20938 (Cott.) Elizabeth . . was anna sister, als i for tald. 
^*1350 IFill, Falcrne 2076 pe welhe Sc. ivelfare i haue him 
wrou^t fore. <2x375 foseph Ariin. 208 Wil>oulen faute ol>er 
faus as setden. <ri6oo Shaks. Sonn. vii, The eyes 

(fore dutious) now. .looke an other way. 
b. Forward or onward, forth. 
a 1300 Cursor M. \Zziyj fCott.) Fra nu for, vnderstand k^u 
wele Hu fele pines ai sal pou fele. 

2 . Beforehand, in advance. , 

a 1225 yuliana 47 Ah wel ich warni J>e uore, hit nis nawt 
l»in bilieue. c 2500 Melusine xxtv. 284 To see a remedy be 
bad to it rather to fore than to late. 

B. prep. « Fob prep, in various uses, 
fl. a. Before, in front of, in the presence of; =* 
Fob I a, b. Ohs. 

Beowuf X064 (Gr.) picr wses sang and sweg . . fore Healf- 
denes hildewisan. c 2300 Bekei 32 The manere of Enge- 
londe^ this Gilbert hire lolde fore, c 2320 Cast: Love 1030 
So stille and derne he Qesus] was he fend fore, c‘2550 
Northren Mothers Blessing vi. (1597) E v. What man that 
shall wed the fore God with a ring, 2608 J. Day Law- 
Trickes i. ii. (1881) 18 Y’are..much to rude, To shew this 
kindnesse fore a multitude 2612 Shaks. JFint. T. iv, iv. 
401 Contract vs fore these Witnesses. 

b. In asseveration or adjuration ; =Fob i c. 
CZ43S Torr, Portugal 745 Fore Sen Tame ! What ys the 
gyantes name, 2602 Shaks. All’s Weil ii. iii, 51 Fore God 
I thinke .so. 2687 Congreve G4/ A’^rr/x. iii. ii, No, foregad ! 
I’m caught. 2756 Foote Eng, fr. Paris 11. Wks. 1799 I. 
211 Foregad I believe the Papistes ha’ bewitch’d him. 
2840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Ghost, ’Fore George, I’m vastly 
puzzled what to do. 

*1*2. Ol tirae; Before; —For 2. Obs. 
a xooo Crist 1031 (Gr.) Fore Cristes cyme, a 2300 Cursor 
M. 22439 (Colt.) Fore domes-dai ^1 be sene. 2602 
Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. ii. 160 At any time 'forc-noone. 
f 3, Before, In preference to ; = Fob 3. Obs. 

3591 Shaks. 1 Hen. FI, i. iii. 22 Prirest him ’fore me? 
3594 Marlowe & Nasiie Dido in, iv, I follow one that 
loveth fame fore me. 1634 Massinger Very Woman 11. 
i, You prefer My safety ’fore your own. 

't* 4 . s=Fob6. Obs. 

34^ Bury Wills (Camd.) 17 And alle here costez payd fore, 
f 6. In support of, in favour of; s=FoB 7. Obs. 
c^oo tr. B.rda’s Hist. v. v. ^189^ 396 pzt he . . him fore 
2eb»de. a 1000 CHst 1202 (Gr.) Eal ha earfeSu, he he fore 
ffildum^ adreag. a 3300 Cursor M. 31201 (Cott.) For to do 
fore him^ hat dai, h® scitencs of he aid lai. c 3340 Ibid. 
9610 (Trin.) If ray sister saue mi^C al hat she wolde fore 
[other texts for] crie & cal. 

1 6 . On account of, because of; ^Fob 21 b. Obs. 
c 1275 Lamb. Horn. 27 pu ne derst cunien bi-foren him fore 
hine guile. ^2340 Cursor M. 13756 iTrin.), I dampne be 
nat hi synne fore, c 2440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 45 pe 
fals tytnere rchcrsylh ajen in his fals tythyng h® synne, hat 
crist was do fore to detb.- 

+ 7 . As a precaution against ; = For 23 d, Obs. 
c 2450 Two Cookery-bks. ii. 206 And holdc a dissh vnder- 
neih, fore spilling of the licour. 

8. Comb, i* fore-belly, padded clothing in front 
of the belly; fore-dawn, the time preceding the 
da5\m (also aitrib. or adjl)\ d* fore-etornal a., 
i* fore-everlasting a., that is or was before the 
eternal or everlasting; in quots. absol. or quasi-j^. ; 
fore-sabbath, the day that precedes the sabbath ; 
d* fore-south xz., facing the south. 


2638 Jasper Mavne tr. Lucian's Dial. (1664) 363, 1 forbear 
to speaks of his stuft Bresl.s, and */ore-Bellyes, which make 
an adventitious and artificial! corpulency. 2884). Pa\'ne 
Tales fr. Arabic II. 33 It was the *fore-dawn hour. 2^ 
Hall Caine Manxman v. ii. 283 Someiimes he was up m 
the vague fore-dawn. 3587^ Goldjsc De Momay vi. 80 Por- 
phyrius.. saying, that there isaneuerlastingoretemall MjT.d, 
and yet.. afore the same a. *Foreelernall, or former eucr- 
lasting. Ibid. And that betweene the *ForceuerIasting and 
theEucrlasting, Eternitierestethinthemiddest. 2656 Traj-p 
Comm. (2868) 415 The Jews, .before their sabbath [had] their 
*fore-sabbath. 2686 Plot Siaffordsh. 386 The *fore.Souih 
windows, .being cover’d with Matt to preserve the hony. 

Fore int. Golf. [Probably a contraclion 

of Befoiie.] (See quot. 1878.) 

3878 Pardon Football, etc., 82 Fore ! a warning erj* to 
people in front of the stroke. 

Pore, obs. pa. t. of Fare. 

Pore-, prefix. In OE. the, adv. Fore (like its 
equivalent in various other Tent, langs.) was used 
as a prefix (1) to verbs, giving the additional sense 
of ‘ before ’ (either in time, position, order, or rank), 
and (2) to sbs. either forming designations of objects 
or parts of objects occupying a front position, or 
expressing anteriority in time. (Cf. OE. forecwcban, 
Goth, fauraqipan, OHG. foraquedan to predict; 
OE. foregangan, Goth, fauragaggan to precede; 
OE. foretdfS, Ger. vorzahn front tooth, etc.). The 
prefix has through all stages of the language con- 
tinued to be a living formative in all its uses. The 
principal combinations are in this work treated as 
Main words in their alphabetical place; those which 
are of merely occasional use, or self-e.xplanatoiy, 


are enumerated in tms article. 

I. In verbs, ppl. adjs., agent-nonns and nouns 
of action. (Stress on the verb.) 

1 . With the sense ‘ in front as in foregird, -lie, 
-lift (all Obs. or arch.). Also in agent-nouns, as 
^forcspjirrer, Forerunner, Forewalkeb. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 792 Severus ’’feregirded 
and fensed Britain with a ditch from sea to sea. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. 11. iii. 29 A golden bauldricke, which •forclay 
Athwart her snowy brest. Ibid.-t. xi. 15 *Fore-Itfting up 
a-!oft his speckled brest, 1769 Falconer Bhipxvr. in. 582 
'The ship, fore-lifted by the sea. 2596 Shaks. Merch. I, 
V, ix. 95 ’I'his *fore.spurrer. ^ , 

2 . =‘ Belorehand ‘ previously’, ‘ in advance . 

Formerly, esp. in i6-27th c., the prefix was used with any 
vb. to which it was desired to give this additional meaning. 
The number of recorded combinations of this kind is therfr 
fore enormous, and only a selection of them can here m 
given. . Now, however, the use .of the- prefix, except w 
established combinations such as foresee, foretell, or m new 
combinations closely analogous to these, is felt to be some- 
what archaistic or affected; in ordinary prose usage the 
meaning is expressed by the addition of an adverb, or (m 
verbs of obvious Lat. or Rom. derivation) by lheprenx/«s 
a. in verbs, as fore-aeaistom, -acquaint, -adati, 
-admonish, •advertise, •advise, •allot, -anssser, 
•assign, -balance, -bespeak, -bless, -calculate, -coin- 
pose, -comprehend, -conclude, -condemn, -consnkr, 
•contrive, -count, -date, -declare, -decree, -destph 
-dispose, -divine, -engage, -exist, -expect, -express, 
fear, -figure, fit, -fix, -grasp, -haste, -lusimct, 
-leas'll, -lend, -mean, -order, -painty -picture, -plan, 
-poison, -promise, -reckon, -repent, -report, -reqticsi, 
-resemble, -scent, -season, -seize,' -send, -shape, -shoe, 
-sing, -smell, -sound, -steep, -study, -suffer, -siun- 
mon, -suspect, -threaten, -trace, -use, -utter, -vino, 
•ween, -weep, -weigh. . , 

2640 Bp. Reynolds Passio 7 is xxii, •^Fore-accustomlngjoe 

mind to evil. 1624 Gataker Transubst, 'i'o Rdr., ' 
all that. .1 was desirous by way of Preface to *forc-acquain 
thee withall. 2696 Whiston Th. Earth iv. , 

foresaw and ^foreadapted the entire Frame. 2633 Bp. . 
Hard Texts, N. T. 396 Who *fore-admonished me thatlet ■> 
2598 Barret Thcor. JFarres iv. ii. 205 To *forc ^oucrti'* 
the souldiers by the drumme maior. 2664 H. Mope ii// • 
Iniy. 206 Fore-advertising them .. of all *ncir affairs ot * 
portance by the mouths of his Prophets. 2604 liiE • 
fFks. I. Advt. to Rdr. 671 This short caiechisme .. 
aduiseth thee of the certainly of diuers afllicqons, *5 7 

Goldwg D e Alornaylx. 221 Whatsoeuerhehad 

them of his goodnesse. 1620 Bp. Hall 

I. § z If all my proofes be. .*fore-answe«edby his BcHar 

17x3 Bentley Free - thinking i , xxix. 147 

he had foreanswered. .all that he can^say v 

Interpretations. 2675 Brooks Cold. Key Wnj*. 

God the Father, who from eternity h^^d 
Chri.st to this office of a mediator. 7.6xz J.Gott^Do S 
Practisers Phys. i. v. 43 Where .. the strength of natuij 
hath,, bene carefully •foreballanced betweene hope 
h.izard. 2682 Bu.nyan Holy IFar 67 Thy evil fruit 
bespeaks thee not to be a good tree. 2630 I^^aytom i 
I. 63 By th' eternal prouidence *fore-bIest. 

20 Aug. 963/1 Some great crisis not to be dclmde^ J 
calculated. 2684 Baxter Tivelve Argts. § i- 5 j 

knowelh before-hand, whether a Minister hath 
*fi>re comp[o]sed his.. Sermon. 2652 Gavlh inng - 
vii. 78 Whether it be not quite contradictory to ‘he • ^ 
of future contingents to be *fore-comprehcnaeu > 
created intellect, 26x8 Daniel /// jA Eng . 
the same confederation '•fore-concluded by 
hliLTON A/ol. Sweet. (2851) 258 To prejudice 
demne his adversary in the title for slanderous and 
1677 Otway Cheat! o/Scafln ii. i. Wks. J7=8 ‘ 

things premis’d, and ^forc-constder’d. 265* ',1,- „-ofk- 

/F<7rA/i.|6.-\braham saw an angel ’’forc-contrivinc ^j 

2642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. ni. ix. *73 ,70s 

their wives fair, fruitful!, and rich. *859 ^ • 
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Wanderer 2)97 But why should I forecount as yet The 
rav'age of that vulture brood ? 1858 H. Bonar Hymns 

Faith d* Hope 10 Faith ^foredates the joyful day. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay’s Argents ni. iii. 155 His death . . had 
bin *fore-declared. ^ *696 WiLt.ARO Body 0/ Divinity (1726) 
359/2 The same which was foredeclared by the angel. 1618 
JDan'ICL Hist. Eng. 162 God had ^fore-decreed to make 
it his owne worke by a cleaner way. 1645 Wither 
Pad/. 141 Of that, which God himselfe, did *fore-designe. 
*7*5 Chevne Philos. Princ. Kelig. (J.), All the steps of the 
growth and vegetation .. have been .. foredesigned by the 
wise Author of nature, a 1661 Fuller (Webster), King 
Tames had by promise *foredisposed the place on the 
Bishop of Meath. 2607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 142 Which 
doe *fore-divine, and are, as it were, prophets. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. 11. vii. (1634) 132 Your former vow or 
oath hath '•fore-ingaged you to a just discovery. 1662 J. 
Chandler Fan HelmouPs Oriai. 33 If the disposed matter 
do *lbre-exist. 1864 Pusev Lect. Daniel vi. 208 They, then,' 
fore-existing; this, derived from them. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts^ N. T. 47 So as no man can *fore*expect the 
day. 1628 Wither Brit. Rcmemh. 276 The fourth -true 
token' which doth *fore-expresse The ruine of a land for 
wickednesse. 1586 Whetstone Engl. Mirror 121 Little 
*forefeared he that God would make him the capitall 
offender of the Romish superstition. 1534 More Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1323/2 The old sacrifices. .*fore fygured the. . 
sacrifice of Christes blessed bodye. . 2622 S. Ward Li/e 
Faith in Death (1627) 57 Such as . .fore-know their death, yet 
. .*fore-fit themselues neuerthe more carefully. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. xxi. 9 The time which the heavenly father hath 
*fore fixed. 1878 13. Taylor Dcnkalion 1. iii. 28 They who 
made us and forefixed our fate, The Titans. 2880 G, Mac- 
donald Diary 0/ an Old Soul s May, A greater thing Than 
purest imagination can *foregrasp. 2820 MiLMAN.Frt// /em-. 
Salem 154 Am I in heaven, and thou *forehasted thither To 
welcome me? 1617 Br. Hall Quo Vadis ? § 24 Let them care- 
fully *fore-instruct. .themselues with the sound knowledge 
of the principles of religion. 1855 Singleton Virg. Georg. 
1. 344 Hence can we *forelearn The weather in th* uncertain 
sky. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. *6 Carelesse of peril! 

. . As if that life to losse they had *foreIent. 1608 B. Jonson 
Masque Beauty Wks. (Rtidg.) 348/2 As being the place, 
by Destiny *foremenL ^1743 Savage Wks. (1775) II. 221 
(Jod.) Has he foremeant some distant age to ble.ss? 1870 
Ler^'T.\.\. Among Bks, Ser. 1.(1873)224 Without foremeaning 
it, he had [etc.]. 1873 Ibid. Ser. it, 87 Providence there- 
fore *foreordered two ends to be pursued by man. 1627 
S. Ward Christ All in All.xx As if the Scriptures. .had 
not *forepainted out such an Antichrist. 1634 Jackson 
Creed vn. Christ's Ansve. | 54 By the fall of Lebanon .. 
he *forepictures the extirpation of David's royal race. 1798 
Jane Austen .SVwfff <5- Sens. iii. 46 What had been already 
,.*foreplanned in her own mind. 1584 Discore. Throck^ 
morions Treas. 2 Such as are not forestalled, or rather 
•forepoysoned .. with the lies alreadie spred. 1563 T. 
Stapleton Fo?i. Faith 65 The calling of the gentils *fore. 
promised, a 1636 Bp. Hall Specialties in his li/e (1660) 27 
It was fore-promised to one of my fellow Chaplains. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur, Leigh iv. 469, I, who should have 
known, ?Forereckoned mischief! 1590 Greene Hener too 
late (1600) 62 He that *forerepent.s, forsees many perils. 
3612 Fuller Holy ff Pro/. St. in. xxiii. 218 But Fame 
falls most short, .chiefly in *fore-reporting the Happinesse 
in heaven. 1653 — Ch. Hist. n. iii. § 38 Offa had *fore. 
requested the granting of these Privlledges from the Pope, 
1641 Milton Ck. Govt. v. (1851/ 115 He., argues that 
Christ.. was as well "'fore-resembled by the Kings then, 
as by the high Priest. 1652 Gaule Magaslrom. xxvi, 
Metoposcopj’, boasts herself to *foresent all the begin- 
nings, the progresses, and the ends of men. 1598 E. Gilpin 
Skial. {1878) 45 Hauing so well *fore-season’d tby minds 
caske. 1682 Tate ^ Achit. 11. 076 Proceed, illustrious, 
h.appy chief. .*Foreseize the garlands for thy brow decreed, 
i8i8 Milman Samor 87 To forescize from Fate Thy slow 
existence, cxooo uElfric Gram, xxviii. (Z.l 172 Praemitio, 
ic *foresende. czs86 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cv. v. He for 
them to iEgipt had foresent The slave-sold Joseph. 1842 
Sir H. Taylor Edwin 111. iii. We shall so *foreshape 
the minds of men That .. It shall be hailed acceptable. 
0x691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 174 They begin to travel 
again in a white sand, being *fore.shod with shoes, whose 
single soles are made [etc.]. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Hastings 
liv, Swannelyke I *foresong my death. 1634 Habincton 
Castara^ (Arb.) 35 He was a Prophet, and fore-sang mj’ love. 
a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 343 Manie of his 
servants *forsmclling danger, left him. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. 146 Which *fore-sounds A plenlious harvest to 
your grounds. 1563 Golding Ovid's Met. vir. U593) 155 
The ground then soking makes The seed '“foresiecpt in 
poison strong. 1553 Grimalde Cicero’s O/iccs 11. 81 Lucius 
Crassus did showe himself in open courte to do that verie- 
well having *forestudied. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse 
T. (1841) 134 The party praj-Ing. .fore-studleth not every 
expression. 1839 Bailey Festus xxviii. (1848) 335 But I 
foresee, *fore-sufTer. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wars vii. Ixii, The 
Parleinent .. Which his Associates had *fore-summoned. 
a x6i2 Donne Bia^ai-aTos (1644) 68 "Fore-suspecting that hee 
should not easily remove that desire of dying. 1598 J, 
Dickenson Greene in Cone. {i878i_ 103 Which these so 
many, and Sv> manyfestlikeUhoodesdid*forethreaten. 1636 
Trapp Comm. Matt, iii.* 10 Edom is forethreatened for 
not harbouring them when scattered by the Chaldeans. 
.1833 WoRDSw. Warning 733 Paths no human wisdom can 
"forctrace ! a 1612 Donne Bm^amTo? (1648) 2x6 Except 
where a competent diligence being "fore-used, a mistaking 
in our conscience may provide an excuse. xsSjStanviiurst 
jEneis iii, (Arb.) 83 Theese stoans king Helenus, theese 
r.agd rocks rustye "foreviired. 1839 Bailey Festns xxxii, 
(1848) 352 The prophecies Of God lore-uttered through the 
tongues of Time. x6i5Daniel Hymen's Tri. Poems{i7i7> 
124 A Heart "forevow’d unto a better Choice. 1587 T. 
Hughes Mis/orl. Arthur iii. i. (1828) 46 "Foreweening 
nought what perils might insue. 1763 Churchill Poems, 
Duellist 1, The sky in sullen drops olrain "Forewept the 
morn. 1819 Cbadbe T. o/Halt, Patron 75 When each in- 
dulgent was "foreweighil with care. 

b. in ppl. adjs., as /ore-bemoaiicd, •biased, 
•boasted, •commended, -created, -dated, -defined, 
-denounced, -described, -deserved, -devised, -devote. 


•done, -fated, fbrtned, •hinting, •impressed, -in- 
clined, •intimated, -led, -made, -misgiving, •noted, 
•obtained, -opinioned, -penned, -pretended, -provided, 
•recited, -rehearsed, -remembered, -settled, -specified, 
•typified, -vonched, -‘ioished, -wonted. Also fore- 
littering, littering prematurely; fore-riped, ri- 
pened too early ; premature. fore-Tvrought, 
? tampered with beforehand. 

C1600 Shake. Sonn. xxx. The sad account of "fore-be- 
moned mone. 1720 Welton Sujfer. Son 0/ God W. xx\k. 
751 The Malicious Prejudices .. of His accusers and *fore- 
byass’d Judges. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix, xlix. 228 
Gods sole Prouidence Did cleare *fore-bosted Conquest., 
hence. 1642 Codworth Lord’s Supper vi. (1676) 34 Which 
I will confirm from that "forecommended place. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Momay ix. 118 Whether the Worlde was created 
after the pattern of a thing "forecreated, or of a thing 
without a beginning. 1641 Milton Ch. Gozd. 11. (1851) 148 
An abortive and "foredated discoi'erj*. 2640 Bp. Hall 
Episc. 11. iv. 103 The proper and *fore-defined sence. 1604 
Hieron Wks. I. To Rdr. 553 Romes long-deserued and 
*fore-denounced ouerthrow. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poctrie 
(Arb.; q 8 The "foredescribed name of Poets. 1580 — 
Arcadia iv. (15981 416 Their *fore-deserued punishment. 
1529 Fenton Gnicciard. (16x8) 38 It was a deliberation 
voluntarj’ and "foredeuised. 1^9 Sat. Rev. 7 Sept, 262/1 
There is a sort of tourists "foredevote to mischance. 1862 
F. Kall Hindu Philos. Syst. 125 The fruit of "foredone 
sacrifices. 1839 Bailey Festns (184^ 38 The statesman 
makes new laws for growing worlds, Through their "fore- 
fated ages. 1767 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qnal. 11 . viii, 31 
No "foreformed evasions or contrivances for csc.ape 1868 
Bushnell Serm. Living Subj. 420 A strange, enigmatic, 
yet apparently "forehinting utterance. 1642 H. More 
Song 0/ Soul XI. iii. ii. Ix, Swayd By sense, and "fore- 
imprest Astronomic. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. lit. ii. 227 A 
"fore-inclined mtnde. 1631 Gouge God’s Atreavs Ded. s 
The "fore-intimated arrowes. 1662 J. Chandler Van Hel- 
mont's Oriat. loi Their "fore-led life. 1583 Stanyhurst 
jEneis Ded. (Arb.l 8 Like as "forellttring bitches whelp 
blynde puppies. 1642 Fuller Holy ff Pro/. St. 111. xxiii. 
217 If such "foremade reports prove true. 1565 Golding 
Ozdd's Met. x. (1593' "foremisgiving mind did also 

make her sad. 1583 Stanyhurst ^neis iv. (Arb.) 118 Thee 
"foi-enoted offrings. 1568 T. How'ell Arb.Amitie[i^q<p^‘^ 
Perpend the grace, the trust and trade, of "foreobteyned 
wyfe. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxviii. 48 Men are 
"fore-opinionM of liim for a politic man. 1549 Chaloner 
tr, Erasiu. Morm Enc. Aj, Their longe and "fore- 
penned oracions, 1709 Strype AwC. Re/, I, liv. 587 All . , 
were but "fore-pretended falsehoods. 1850 Lynch Thco. 
Trin. i. 15 "Fore-provided signals. x6z3Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
I. ii. 127 The "fore-recited practises. i66x J. Stephens 
procurations 140 According to the fore-recited Act. 1526 
Tindale N. T. Prol., This "forerehearced newc testament. 
1577-87 Holinshed C/tro^. III. i2|o/2Thc*fore-remembred 
Coniers vicar of saint Martins in Norwich. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 170 My fore remembred Author. 1534 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) O viij. The "fore ryped 
prj'metyme prouoked them therio, 1587 Golding De Mor- 
nay Pref. 10 For "fore-setled opinions doo bring in bond- 
age. 1647 Spriccc Anglia Rediv. 1. ii. 12 I'he "fore- 
specified commands. 1693 Chauncy En^. Cos/. Fic:o Law 
34 The §reat Sacrifice so long "fore-typified. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear i. i. 223 Vour "fore-voucht affection [must] Fall into 
taint. 1592 WvRLEY.i4r///or/<f, ChandosgZ Had I taken the 
oportunilie, .The towne had I surprised speedilie And well 
atchiued "fore-wished pretence. 1647 H, MoKzSongcfSoul 
App. Hi. xviii. Even so the ghosts. .Walk in their "forewonted 
coast. i6n Speed F/ist. Gt. Brit. ix. viiL § 16.489 To reduce 
those partes to his Allegiance. .was no hard matter to effect; 
the greater part of Commaunders there (being "fore-wrought) 
expecting nothing more, .then these perfidious assaults. 

C, in vbl, sbs., as fore-abodin^, •accounting, 
-being, -building, -catching, -damnmg, -csijoying, 
-fearing, -^loomijig, -living, -misgiving, •placing, 
-planting, -schooling, -shaping, - understanding, 
-whipping, -whispering. 

aiyxi Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 199 Yet from 
some "Fore-abodings I divine, 1 D.avid like, the Temple 
may design. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. 85 But "fore- 
accounting oft makes builders misse. 1561 Daus tr. But- 
linger on Apoc. (1573* xo For this is it, that he meaneth by 
xoyning the "forebeyng to the present beyng. 1662 Glan- 
viLL Lux Orient, xii. (1682) 92 In the state of our Fore- 
Beings. 1581 Mulcaster Positions v, (1887) 26 That, 
which must follow their "forebuilding. 1625 Gill Sacr. 
Philos. X. 86 Some "fore-catchings of the shadowes of things 
to come. 16x5 Byfikld Expos, Coloss. iii. 6 Th.^l can but 
seriously consider. .God’s reprobating or "fore-damning of 
millions of men. x^o Bp. Reynolds Passions 985 

Under pretence of devoting themselves to contemplation 
and a "fore.enjoying of the light of God. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk <5* Selv. 6$ The "forefcaring that if emptiness far and 
wide were not granted, the world would not be bounded. 
x88o W. Watson Prince’s Quest, Vanishings <1892) 147 
Vague "foregloomings of the Dark to be.^ 1A30 Lydc. 
Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, I'he Kynge was to her in alf his "fore 
liuinge Louyng and true in all maner thinge. 1565 Golding 
Oi'id's Met. \i. 11593) 143 The "foremisgiving of his mind 
did make them sore afraid. x6xx Cotcr,, Premise, a "fore- 
placing, a setting before. Ibid., Prepiantement, a "fore- 
planting or former setting. x886 Lowell Wks. (1890) 
VI. 163 Is it so good a "fore-schooling for ^Life? 1^2 
Athenxinu 16 Apr. 496/2 Some clear "foresbaplngs of that 
new order. 1550 Bale Sel. Wks. (1B49) 498 And 1 (saith 
St. John) perceived it evidently In my "fore-understanding, 
that this woman.. was all drunken in the bloody slaughter 
of saints. 16x3 T. Godwin Rom, Antiq. {1625) 194 'J'his 
"forewhipping I take to be a matter vnquestionable. z88o 
W, Watson Prince’s Quest (18927 20 Perchance 'I’o hear 
"forewhisperings of their destiny. 

d. in nouns of action, as fore-advice, -choice, 
•consent, -desigitment, -detennination, -guidance, 
-payment, -proffer, -provision, -revelation, -spousals, 
•sufferance, -itial, ■ 


3598 Florid, Premonittone, a premonition.. a "foreaduise, 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. ii634» 260 God’s, .promise, 
and "fore-choice of his people. 16x5 Chap.man Odyss. xiii. 
194 The "fore-consent Thou hadst vouchsafed it. a 1641 Bp. 
Mountagu Acts Mo7i. {16^2) si A "fore-designement of 
better things to come.^ 1565 Jewel De/. Apol (1611) 38 
His owne blinde preiudices, and "fore-determinations. x6xo 
Guillim Heraldiy iv. xv. (3611) 230 Without the "fore- 
guidance of a valiant leader. 1807 Southey Zp//. (i8s6)II.- 
9, I had 100/. of him in "forepayment for the first edition. 
1548 Udall, etc. Ei'asm. Par. Luke i. 77 A "foreprofer to 
the abolishing of synne. i6xx Cotgr., Preparation, a pre- 
paration or "fore-prouision. ^ a x68o Charnock Attrib. God 
1x834) I- 552 The event did answer his "fore.revelation. 
^1639 Wkbster <5- Virg. iv. ii, Divorc’d from her 
"fore-spousals with Icilius. 1629 Jackson Creed vi. n. 
xxxii. § 7 His experience on "foresufferance of the like evils. 
x868 Hanna Ministry in Galilee iii. 50 A short "fore-trial 
might be made of the work. 

. II. Prefixed to sbs. (Stress chiefly on the 
prefix, exc. where this is liable to be apprehended 
as an adj. ; in many words the stress is variable). 

3. With reference to place, a. \Yith sense, ‘ that 
is in the front*, or ‘in front of something*, ‘di- 
rected to the front* ; Front- (by which it is now 
often replaced), as fore-axle, -chamber, -corner, 
-courtyard, -covert, -desk, -face, -flap, -gallery, 
-glass, -hall, -hill, -log, -nook, -parlour, -pillow, 
-place, -plate, -porch, -post, -quarter, -rank, -rib, 
-shop, -skirt, -tail, -way, -wedge, -wheel. 

1822 Imison Sc. Art I. 103 The "fore-axle must sustain 
as much more friction. 1622 H. Sydenham Sol. Occ. 

(1637) 206 Gluttony is the "fore-chamber of lust. 1852 
Grote Greece ii. Ixxxii. X. 665 The fore-chambers and back- 
chambers of the various temples. 1805 Mrs. Wakefield 
Dom. Recreat. x. 137 The "fore-corner of the same ej'e-lid. 
1623 Crt. ff Times /as. /. (1849) II. 430 The "forecourt- 
yard of the French ambassador's house. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Maixcll. xxiv. vi. 249 Of undermining and the 
fabrickes "fore-covert and defence, Nevka and Dagalaiphus 
had the charge. ^15x5 in Willis tc Clark Camlrulge (1SS6) 

I. 483 Lvj Stalles in the lower degrees with the "foredeskes 
for the same. 1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde i. ix. (1634) 
32 From the right side.. and "forelace of the great artene. 
1607 Bcaum. & Fl. Woman-hater v. i, My "foreflap 
hangs in the right place. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal 
Opvt, {1783) IV, 3 The fore-flap of his coat. 17x5 Lkoxi 
Palladio's Archtt. (17421 II. 19, I have made the "Fore- 
galleries, .as I fancy they ought to have been. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824* I. 125, 1 was afraid of Robin’s 
looking back, through the "fore-glass [of ihecoach]. 1882-3 
ScHAFK Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 210 To the one side a 
"fore-hall, the schoolroom. 1776 Phil. Trans, LXVI, 527 
Its "forehills are almost every where composed of rocks 
and strata, rising very steep to the horizon. 1883 Mrs. 
Rollins New Bug. Bygones 68 They [the backlogs] were 
buried in embers and then supplemented with "forelogs. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtee.s) 36 They beginne with 
the fair "fore-nooke, and after that with the neare fore- 
nooke, then with the fair hinder nooke. 1747 Scheme 
Equip. Men 0/ War 59 Their "Fore-Parlours, or Dining 
Rooms. 16x7 Markham Caval. vi. 51 The "fore-pillowes 
must stand so directly that they may defend the Ryder.s 
knees from the neather point of tne bare tree. sBjB 
Mokley Carlyle 194 Laughter has a "fore-place in life. 
17x5 Desacui.iers Fh'cs Impr. 108 The first Piece or "fore- 
PJaie. 1535 Goodly Primer Ps. c. 3 Into his "foreporches 
with praise. 1870 Daily Neivs 24 Sepl.,_A Jager regiment 
formed the infanir>’*foreposts in a line of villages, c 1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. i. 6 'I'ake fayre beef of{»e ry’bbys of pe "fore 
quarterys. xBByHarper's Mag. Feb. 367/2 A fore-quarter of 
lamb. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 97 Compris’d Within the 
’ fore-ranke of our Articles. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen, 
xlix. 10 Judah had the forerank among the tribes in the 
wilderness. iBg^Daily News^ Jsisx. 6/2, 17 "foreribs of beef. 
1633 Ford Love's Sacr. ni. i. Shut up your "fore-shop. I’ll be 
your journeyman no longer. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. 
]Ii. q8 Honours traine Is longer than his "fore-skirt. • 1665 

J. \ViLSON Projectors 11. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 218 One 
doublet with a new pair of foreskirts. 1732 E. Forrest 
Hogarth's 'Pour 8 The "fore-tail of his shirt. 1631 
Housch. Ord. 349 The "foreway for the chappell. 1523 
Fitzherb. Htisb. § 4 "Forewedge and helewedge. 1728 
Vanbr. &. CiB. Prov. Husb. i. Wks. (1730) 222 The two "fore- 
wheels came crash down at once. 1822 Imison Sc. iJ- Art 
1, 103 In all four-wheeled carriages, the fore-wheels are made 
of a less size than the hind ones. 

b. Indicating the front part of something; as 
fore-brain, -palate, -shaft, -shoulder. 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Ez’ol. Man II.xx. 225 The highest acti- 
vities of the animal body, .have their seat in the "fore-brain. 
1872 Beames Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang. India 1. ix. 326 
A larger portion of the tongue’.s surface being brought 
into contact with the "fore-palate. 1883 Im Thur.n Indians 
Guiana xi. 245 The "foreshaft [of arrow] and the blunt 
head. 1857 Holland Bay Path xvii. 196 Then he’ll let me 
have it just back o' the "fore-shonlder. 

C. Indicating one of the front limbs of an animal ; 
as fore-chnu, -fin, -flipper, -hoof, -knee, -limb, -pad, 
-paw, ^ -talon. (Stress often on the sb.) 

1769 Phil. Trans. LX. 37 On its "fore-claws are five strong 
long nails. 1779-80 Cook Voy. (1785) H- 457 I'he dam-- 
holds the young one between her "fore-fins. 1853. 
Grinnell Exp. xlv. (1856) 417 Behind the "fore-flippci^- 
1770 G. White Selborne xxviii. 79 , 'w 

upright and shapely. 1607 Ilq^s'c.u- F our /. ^ r 
then staycth his b^y vpon the t, 

Uakwis Zoct. (1802) I. 19P. Quadrupeds ‘1'=“' J’“' ' 
bones use iJjeir -foredimbs in some „ 

Imnds. 1879 Teffuk.es Le nj iS J. 

[rabbits], stnke with the ’Tore-pads of the bear’s great 

"fore-paws at him. asoa* sik±.^ 

'’’’i deuoting some ‘ pmt 
of a ship’s frame and machinerj- w inch lies near 
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the stem, pr in that direction, in opposition to aft 
or after ’ (Adm. Smyth) ; also of parts connected 
with the foremast (opposed to 7 nain-, mizett -) ; 
as fore-bitts, -bonnet, -boiuHne, -brace, -bridge, 
-cap, -cai-harpings, -chains, -chugamet, -course, 
-doiunhaul, 'hatch, -hatchway, -hood, -keel, -lee, 
-rake, rigging, -royal, -scuttle, -shrouds, -spoke, 
-spritsail, -tackle, 'truck, -trysail. 

1833 Marryat P. Sim/'le (jS6^) 411 Their first shot went 
right through the hull of the brig, just abaft the *fore*bits. 
iWpSruRMY Maritieds Mag. 1. 17 Unbind all things clear of 
it, and bring too the *Fore-bonnet. Ibid. 18 Hawl bout 
*fore Bowline. Ibid. 17 Hawl aft the Sheets, get aft on the 
Quarter Deck, the *fore Braces. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
(1863) 213 The jaws of the fore«brace block, *893 Adm. 
Markham in Daily Netut 3 July 5/7 The Admiral came 
forward to the *fore-bridge. 1748 Ansoits Voy. iir. i. 297 
The Gloucester’s ^forecap split. 1867 Smyth .Srt/Vor'j U'ord^ 
bk.y *Fore CaUluirpings. 1720 *Fore-chains .[see Chain 
14 bj, 1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. 11 . 193 From the 
stem to the fore-chains. 1825 H. B. Gascoigne Nov. 
Fame 51 The *Forecluegarnets are Let-run of all. 1626 
Cait. Smith Accid. Vng. .Seamen 96 The fore sayle called 
sometimes the *fore cour.se. 1707 Load. Gas. No. 4380/3 
The Firebrand .. forc’d in under a Fore-course for the 
Light of St. Agnes. x66g Sturjmy MarinePs Mag. i. 17 
Belay the *fore doon hafi. iSao R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxxi. 112 A large sheep-pen which had been built upon 
the *forehatch. 1790 Beatson Nav. Mil. Mem. II. 
162 The *fore-hatcn-way. 1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. I. 226 
Certain parts of the stem, called the *fore-hoods, were 
loose. 1653 CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixvi. 267 The 
*Fore-keel of our Poup, a 1802 Young Matt v. in Child 
Ballads vin. cc-vlv. (1892) 377/1 She’ll, .gae out your *fore- 
lee. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 The *fore 
Rake is that which giues the ship good way. 1803 in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 167 note. Employed knott- 
ing and splicing our *forc-rigging. 1882 Daily Tel. 12 
Sept. 2/1 He was ordered on to the *foreroyal yard along 
with another youngster. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames 
ii. 55 He placed the two trunks close to the *fore-scuttle- 
1699 Dampjer Voy. 11 . hi. 64 Let us go a little way up the 
*Fore-shrouds. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 107 Llie 
captain and first lieutenant went aft, and took the *fore- 
spokes of the wheel, a x66r Holyday yuvenal'zsg A. *fore- 
sprit-saile. 1823 Crabo Technol. Diet. s. v. Fore, * Fore- 
tackle, a tackle on the fore-mast. 1669 Sturmy MarinePs 
Mag, V. 64 They nail down Quoyners to the *Fore-Trucks 
of heavy Guns. j^^Century Mag. Aug. 594^^2 The admiral’s 
flag at the fore-truck. 1857 C. Gribble in Mere, Mar. 
Mag. (1858) V, 3 *Fore-try-sail, 

4. With reference to time. a. Giving the addi- 
tional sense of precedence or anticipation ; as fore- 
age, -ancestor, -assurance, -care, -consciousness, 
-counsel, -day, -gleam, -glimpse, -handsel,- hope, -im- 
pression, 'king, -light, -luck, -martyr, -messenger, 
-notice, -notion, -order, -parent, -precedent, -reso- 
lution, -restraint, -scene, -scent, -sense, -sentence, 
-shift, -sign, -sin, -splendour, -tenant, -thrift, -year. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Attsw. Osor. 453 b. Where be these 
Records .. of auncient Antiquity©, and of all *foreages? 
1563-87 Foxe a. iif M. (1596) 120 Our *fore-ancestors, 
1631 Donne Biaihanatos (1644) 74 A ^fore-assurance 
that else they would escape death by death. 16x5 P, 
Smalle Mans May Biija, Prudence, *Fcre-care, and Dili- 
gence. .are theflow’rsof May. 1843 'Lowt.i.t. Glance behind 
Curtain Poet. Wks. (1879) 49 A *fore-consciousness of their 
high doom. 1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 32/1 ^Forecounsel, 
wisdom, and experience, a 1300 Cursor M. 19045 (Cott.) A 
man was criplid m Jjc parlesi. And had ben ma.st all his “forjdais, 
1857-8 Sears A than. xi. 98 We get even now intimations and 
*fore-gleams of what it is. 1894 Advance {Chicago) 5 Apr,, A 
^fore-glimpse of the Day of Judgment. 1574 tr. Marlorat's 
Apocalipsg A *forehansell of the newe lyfc, 1603 Sir C. 
Heydon fud. Astrol. x. 233 If therefore through this *fore- 
hope the excesse of immoderate ioy be abated. 1597 
DA.VfEL Civ, Wars vr. xxii, A *fore-impression of the right 
he has, 1876 Tennyson Harold iv. iti, Thy fierce ^fore- 
kings had clench’d their pirate hides To the bleak church 
doors. 1853 J. CuMMiNC Lect. Miracles (1854) 126 One of 
the *forelights of the restoration of all things, 1659 Torriano, 
Buona-matio . .zooA hanzell or good *fore-luck. 1577 Han- 
MER Anc. Reel. Hist. (1636) 75 The other *forcmartyrs ... 
hasten themselves unto Martyrdome. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Luke i. 17 The *foremessagier of the former 
cumming. 1574 Newton Health Mag. Tjb, A fore- 
messanger or waymaker to Feuers, Apostumations and 
Abscesses. 1678 T. Rymer Trag. Last Age 38 Some •fore- 
notice of it, 1604 Daniel Vision 12 Goddesses Wks. (17x7) 
239 To the end thou may’st have •Fore-Notion what Powers 
. . Lake here this Prospective. 1594 Carrw Tasso (x88i) 29 
And for all wants *roreorder layd. 1526 PUgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 41 Our •fore parentes Adam and Eue. 
Holinshed Citron. HI. 1x14/1 The said alleagcd •fore- 
presidents against me. 1629 T. Adams Soules Re/uge, Wks. 
9x0 Men that want this •fore-resolution. 1594 Carew 
y<ww(i88x) 106 How he scornde his rule and *fore-restraint. 
1857-8 Sears Athan. 12 If the light of the after-scene were 
turned full on the •fore-scene. 1834 I. Taylor 
2^1 Not free from an appalling •forescent of his own near 
discomfiture. 1621 Cade 3 With too little., •fore-sence 
of vengeance, or pricke of conscience. 1840 Clough Amours 
de Voy. iii. 123 The steady fore-sense of a freer and i.arger 
existence. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iL .Ark 599 This 
..old-man .. toucht with tnie repentance, W*'' Prophet- 
mouth ’gan thus his Son’s^ *fore-sentence. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss, s.v. Shift, One set or shift go under- 
ground early in the morning . . these are called •* foreshift 
men ’. The second set go underground about 9 a.m., and 
arc called ‘ backshift men '. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Mark i. 13 Undoubtcdlyc he maketh a *roresjgnc, 1659 
Macallo Cau. Physick 43 Foresigns of life or death. 1530 
Tindale^^wjw. More u. lii. ^* 573 ’ 293/2 To make satisfac- 
tion for his *fore-sinnes. 1831 Carlvle Sart. Res. (1858) 
1x5 Fore-siiadows, call them rather *forc-splendours, of that 
Truth. 18x4 Southey Roderick ii, 'Plic "forc-tenanl of that 


holy place. 1869 R. Lytton Orval 217 The force of f fore- 
thnft in the fear of want. 16x5 Chapman Odyssi viii. 603 
The sauing trade, The Reuerend for her wisedome (Circe) 
had In *foreyeares taught hiinJ 

b. Indicating the early part of; as fore-night, 
-summer, -year\ foreday ^morninQ. Chiefly Sc. 

x8i8 Hogg Broronie Bodsbeck 1 . 13 He saw them as weel 
as it had been *fore-day, i8<^-7p Jamieson, *Forenicht, 
the interval between twilight and bed-time. 1887 American 
XIV. 234 The terrible winterand *foresummer of X854-55. 
iSj^5 Brunston in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) HI. 372 The 
said cardinal [Beaton] entendis..to bring us gret support 
in the •foir yere. 

5 . Special combinations, a. With reference to 
place : fore-action, the movement of a horse’s 
front legs fore-alley, (in a meeting-house) the 
alley or passage in front of the desk ; fore-bealc, 
the prow of a vessel; *|* fore-board, the deck or 
fore-deck; fore-boot: see Boot 4c; fore- 
bowels, the part of a horse’s belly in front of the 
girths; f fore-bush (of hair) =sForelock; f fore- 
buttock (jocular), the breast (of a woman) ; 
+ fore-cloth, the covering of a horse’s shoulders ; 
*t* fore-cock (of a hat), see quot, and Cock sb.O 3 ; 
t fore-crag (see quot.); f fore-crop (see quot.) ; 
f fore-entry (a) — Fore-codrt, {b) the porch or 
gate-house; f fore-fellows, fellow-soldiers in the 
preceding rank ; fore-flank, (a) the front part 
of the flank, (b) (see quot. 1796); f fore-gal- 
lant, the chief performer (in a morrice-dance) ; 

fore-gear, (<z) armour for the front of the body, 
(b) harness for the front horses of a team ; fore- 
hanging, fore-hearth (see quots.) ; fore-heater, 
salt-making (see quot.); i* fore-hip, a trick in 
wrestling ; fore-hooks, Nani. = breast-hooks ; 
t fore-knight Naut. (see quot.) ; fore-lighter, 
the first in a ‘ gang ’ of lighters ; 'j' fore-lines, lines 
drawn directly forward ; fore-march, a march for- 
ward, in quot Jig. ; fore-mark, ? a conspicuous 
model for imitation ; fore-page, the first page (in a 
printed work) ; fore-piece (see quot.) ; fore-pipe, 
a brass pipe near the muzzle of a musket, etc., to 
receive the ramrod; f fore-smock, ?an article of 
dress worn in front of the smock, an apron ; f fore- 
spar Sc., a swingle-tree for attaching the front 
horses of a team; fore-starling (see quot.); 
fore-step, id) a step forward, if) pi. steps in front, 
tracks ; + fore-stone, a mass of rock that interrupts 
a vein of ore ; fore-thwart, fore-train (see 
quots.); t fore-tow a rope for attaching the 
front horses of a team; fore-winning (see quot.). 

x8i6 Keatince Trav. (1817) I. 159 The Spanish horse 
carries his he.nd high, and his *fore*action is regulated 
hereby, 1716 S. Sewall Diary 9 Sept., They stood in the 
^Fore-Ally and were admitted, Confessing their Sin of 
Fornication, a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 551 After they 
had ran violently upon one another with their *forebeaks. 
1591 Harincton Orl. Fur. xiii. xv. In vaine it was to pull 
down all our sailes. And on the *foreboord close to couch 
the mast, 1580 Blundevil Horses Diseases cxi. 51 b, All 
the shoulder [of the horse] from the maine downward, and 
betwixt the ‘forebowels. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. v. 
(1688) 65 You shall observe your Horse's Sweat, under his 
Saddle, and Forcbowels, if it appear White. 1591 Perci- 
VALL Sp. Diet,, Copcie, the *forebush of the haire. 1727 
Swift, etc. Sylv., Misc. IV. 157 Her *Fore Buttocks to the 
navel hare. 1526 Househ. Ord. .(1790) 205 The King’s 
sadles, bridles, bytts, •forecloathes, and other necessaries. 
1627 Cri, Times Ckas. / (1848) 1 . 256 He. .lay in the field 
all night with two horses’ forecloths under and two cloaks- 
over him. 1668 Ethercdgb She ivou’d if she cou'd 111. iii, 
Never hat Jook the *fore-cock and the hind*cock at one 
motion so naturally. 1591 News fr. Scotl. in Brand Pop, 
(1849) III, 8 Found the enemy’s mark to be in her [the 
witch’s) •forecrag, or fore partof her throat. 1523 Fitzhero. 
Husb. § 57 Se that they [falte*oxen] be soft on the *fore- 
croppe, behynde the shulder. 1598 Barret T/icor, Warres 
111. i. 43 Each one hauing a care to his *forefellowes ., dis- 
charge altogether at one vollie. 1796 W, Marshall Midi. 
Co. 1 . 355 (E, D, Fore-flank a projection of fat, upon 
the ribs, immediately behind the shoulder. 1856 FarmePs 
Mag. Jan, xo He was especially good in his back and fore- 
fianJe. 1580 Nashe Pasquill MaTparitts Z2 The •fore- 
gallant of the Morricc, with the treble belles, a 1658 Ford, 
etc. Witch Edmonton 11. i. If you .. know me ..for a .. 
fore-gallant in a morris, my father’s stable is not unfumish’d. 
1496 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl, (1877) 1 * 3°° Fore towis, 
hamy.sand quhelis,and all *foregerc. 1560 Holland Crt. 
Venus IV. 613 The peirt persing of foirgeir into deid. 
*5*8 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man 91 b, Christe hath brought 
us all into the inner temple, wiihm the vayle or •forehang- 
inge. 188 X Raymond Mining Gloss., * Fore-heartk, 2. pro- 
jecting bay in the front of a blast-furnace hearth, under 
the tymp. x88o Lib. Univ. Knozol. XIII. 76 The brine., 
is placed in large shallow iron pans called the ** foreheaters 
when it is boiled until the impurities have been deposit^. 
160a Carew Ccruxoall 76a, Many sleights and tricks apper- 
tainc hereunto. .Such arc the Trip, •forehip [etc.]. 1867 
Smyth SailoPs JVord~bk., ^Fore-hook. ^ 1678 Phillips, 
*Fore.knigkt and Main-knight,\\i Navigation are two short 
thick pieces of Wood carved with the head of a Man, fast 
bolted to the Beams upon the second D^k. 1891 A. J. 
Foster Ouse 170 First comes the *forc-lighler with the 
name of the owmer painted on the bows. 1626 Bacon Syha 
§ 204 Sounds though they spread round. .yet they.. go 
furthest^ in the *Fore-lincs from the first local impulsion 
of the air, 1822 Good Study Med. (1834) IV. 8q This *fore- 
inarch of nature should be timely checked. 1853 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 405 Tlie *rorcmark and exemplar 



utci. mecn. 1. 905 j-ort-giccc »oauuiery 1 tne llap attached 
to the fore-part of a side-saddle, to guard the rider’s dress 
1837 Regjtl. 4 Ord. Anny 93 Repairs to Rijies, Forlor.-^ 
•Fore-pipe, brass if. od. 1536 Lady Brian Lei. in Strj-w 
Eccl. Mem. I. App. Ixxi. 172 She hath neither gowne n« 
kirtelL.nor *foresmocks. 1496 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl 
(1877) I. 298 Item for iiij *fore sparris to turs to the cost! 
1874 Knight Diet, Mech. I. 905 *Forc-siarling, an ice', 
breaker in advance of the starling of a bridge. 1562 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 203 If onebackstep teas much 
as *foresteps three. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. v. § 27 
Following the fore-steps of your famous Ancestors. x668 
Glanvill in Phil. Trans. II. 770 A Rock called a ‘Fore- 
stone. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk.,* ForedlmarU The 
seat of the bowman in a boat. 1496 [see foregear] *Fore- 
towis. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. 296 The *fore-irain consuls 
of the neck, the shoulders, the breast, and the fore-kgs. 
i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., * Fore-winning, advanced 
workings. 

b. With reference to time: +fore-eatage. the 
opportunity of pasturing one’s cattle before others; 
f fore-fetch, a reaching forward in thought, fore- 
thought (see Fetch i ); ffore-goodsire =F ore- 
grandsieb; f fore-great-grandfather r= greal- 
great-g>’andfather\ fore-rent, 'a year’s rent of a 
farm payable six months after entry’ (Jam.); 
't* forestore, a store laid up beforehand; t fore- 
title, prescriptive title ; f fore-wages (i’f.), wages 
paid in advance. 

1641 Best Fartn. Bks. (Surtees) 12 They may have the 
•fore-eatage of the towne-side. 1554 Bale Decl. Bonners 
Art. xi. (x56x) 35 He is a man of a gr^t •fore falche. 1535 
Stewart Scot. III. 19 His *foireudschir king^Jlal- 
come Canmoir axCgj Urquhart n1.xxxvii.310 
Caillets *fore-great Grandfather. 18x3 R, Kerr Acne. 
Surv. Berw. X4X The .. mode of payment . . termed *fore- 
rent or forehand rent. 1556 J. Hevwood Spider < 5 * F, 
X. iio To begerie from richesse •Forestore lasht out, io 
excreable excesse. x6ix Speed //m/. G/. ix. viii. 1 5 
No man hath Right or any other *fore-Tii!e to succeede 
another, .vnlesse [etc.]. 1606 Sc. Acts yas. K/ (1816) IV. 
287 Samony of thame as sail ressaue *foirwageis, 

Fore-aboding, etc.; seeFoBE-/r^. 
Foreacre (f6a'r|F‘koi). Now dial. [f. Fore- 
+ Aore. Cf. vorackerf\ (See quots.) 

1736 Pecce Kenticisins{fE..'D.%l) sB ForC’aere,&nhesi- 
land. 1887 Kent Gloss., Fore-acre, a headland: the land 
at the ends of the field where the furrows cross. 


Forea'ct v, [f. Fore- pref. + Act z'.] tram. 
and inir. .To act beforehand (see senses of Act v,), 
1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 261 Sagacious care foreacts. 1849 
R. 1 , WiLBERFORCE 5 Evtfires 33 The great deeds of the 
Son of God foreacled in dumb snow in the ordinances of 
God’s worship. 

Hence Fore-acted ppU a . ; Fore-acting voi.to* 
a 16x8 Sylvester yob Triumph, Proem 865 To finde some 
hole in my fore-acted Life. 1652 Caryl y(?oxi.-xiv. 
507 These dispensations being {prceludia gloriP) the fore* 
actings of a glorified estate. ^ 1682 2nd Plea/or NonconJ. 
26 Their fore-acted Conspiracies. - 

Fore-adapt, -advise, etc,: see Fore- /r(/. 
t Po’-re-agai’ai, -agai'nst, Obs. Also 
5 foragayne, 6 foraganis, forayenst. [f. Fore 
prep, oxadv. + Again, Against. Cf, FobegaIn(bt, 
Fornenst.] Directly opposite, facing. 

Z494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxx. 178 For agayme the olde 
towne of Notyngham. 1506 Will of Wyttytbjiry 
Ho.), Forayenst the place where my fader lieth. * 57 ^®' 
Holinshed Chron. 1 . 178/1 That part that lieth fore agains 
France, was assigned to Edmund. 1596 Dalrymple m 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 87 Nathir to thay best 
Albion in the Easte foraganes Irland. 1631 
George ii. viii. 312 They.. set, by two and two: estcj 
one with his fellow, which is foreagainst him in his staii. 

Fore-age: see Fore- pref 4. 
t Fo:re-alle'ged, ppl a. Obs. [f. F®^^’ 

pref. + Alleged.J Previously alleged or quoted. 

1587 Golding De Momay iv. 47 The forealledged Oracle^ 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citieo/God i. x.xvi. (1620)3® 
needs be that which is fbre-alledged. 1701 Norris /« 
World II. iii. (1704) 154 The fore-alledged instance. 

Fore-alley, -allot : see Fore- pref. 3 a, 5. 
Fore and affc, adv., a., and sb. Naut. 

A, adv. - 

1 . Of position : In or at both bow and stem % 
hence, along the length of or all oyer the ship* 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii. 61 A hea 1 * 
you all fore and aft. X743 Bulkelev & Cu.mmiss 
Seas 9 My Rigging is all gone, and broke fore 
X793 Smeaton EdyFt 07 te L. §123 Her deck raisc^ and k j 
flush fore and aft. 1822 G. W. Mandy Voy. * -y 
(1823) 63 And the bulwark, fore and aft, was and 

1835 Marryat Pirate vil, Awnings were spread lore 
aft to protect the crew from the raj*s of the sun. , 

2 . Of motion or direction: Alternately town 
the bow and stem, backwards and forwartjs. ^ 

1726 Shelvockc Voy. s-ound World (17S7) 4 ^ 
moded by them, that we could hardly move, 
through the throng of them (Indians). .*810 K. L, 
lief. MastxxWx. 73 To walk fore and aft m the , g,ji 
Livingstone ir/T;//^erz*vi. 151 Every night thcvlr. J 
fore and aft rousing with impartial fert every' sleep • 

3 . From stem to stem, lengthwise. „ 

a 1618 [sec Aft s cJ. 1709 Gas. 

aked her fore and aft with his Cannon. 18*3 J* 1 . 


Dom. Ainuse/n. 20S The ponton'< should he. .sh.irpl'h f 
and aft.' 18^ Smvi ii Sailor’s Word-bk., lore 
..I-- r »l,- I-*...! 


also implies In a line with the keel. 

B. ail/, (usu. with hyphens). Placed or 


and flfl • 
directed 
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in the line of the vessel’s length. Of sails (see 
quot. 1867) ; hence, of a vessel rigged with such 
sails. Also Comb, fore-and-aft rigged ppl. adj. 

j8io ScoRESBY Acc. Arclic Reg'. II. 197 noie, I have con- 
fined the term, sails to the fore and aft sails. 1834 M. 
StCOTT Cruise Midge A large fore-and-aft ngged 

vessel. 1856 Farmers Mag. Nov. 426 The Dean Richmond 
is a fore-and-aft schooner of 380 tons register. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's ll^ord-bk,. Fore-and-aft sails^ jibs, staysails, and 
gaffsails ; in lact, all sails which are not set to yards. 1878 
[see Aft 2 cj. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 325 
* Fore-and-aft’ rig is any rig in which, .the chief sails come 
into the plane of mast or masts and keel, by the action of 
the wind upon the sails when the vessel’s head is to wind. 

C. sb. ? A cap with peaks both before and 
behind. 

x888 Harper's Mag. Sept. 494 Women in jockey caps and 
fore-and-afts. 

Fo:re-aiid-a'ffcer. [f. prec. + -er i.] a. A 

‘fore and aft' schooner, b. (see quot. 1867.) 

1843 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xv. (1869) 66, I went a few 
trips in a fore-and after.' 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-hk.^ 
Fore-and-a/tery a cocked hat worn with the peak in front 
instead of athwart. 

Fore-anent: see Fornent, 
Fo:re-annou*nce, v. [f. Fore- pref. -f An- 
nounce.] Irons. To announce beforehand. 

1846 Trench Mirac. (1889) 453 £God] might have used 
Caiaphas to fore-announce other truths of his Kingdom. 
2860 PusEY Min. Proph. 5 After foreannouncing the 
miseries at the destruction of Samaria. 

Hence rore-annou-aced ppl. a. ; Fore-azt- 
nou'ncingr vbl. sb. Also Fore-annon*ucezaent, 
a notification or declaration beforehand, 

1864 Lect. Daniel \\. 355 His foreannounced justice. 
Ibid. V. 236 The fore-announcing of our Lord’s coming. 
1864 — Daxnd 626 A foreannouncement of events. 

Fore-answer : see Fore- pref. 2 a. 
Fotre-appornt, v. arch. [f. Fore- pref. -i- 
Appoint.] Irons. To appoint beforehand. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Insi. 11. 148 Whosoeuer . . hope 
to knowe more of Christ than god hath foreapointed them 
by his secret decree. ^ 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (2842) 485 
To dissolve the meeting of the Councill that day, albeit it 
was fore-uppoynted for answering the subjects petitions. 
x7*6-3i Tinoai. Rapin’s Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvu. 226 
Days and Places which you., shall thereunto fore-appoint. 

]• GR-bert CAr. Atonein. iii. (2852) 62 So steadily had 
this purpose been entertained, and so clearly this event 
forestppomted that, fetc.J. x8$6 J. Payne Decameron I. 33 
The place fore-appointed of them. 

Hence rore-appoi*nted ppl. a. j Pore-appoi*nt- 
inff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also Pore-appoi'atment, 
previous appointment, preordination. 

*577 Bullinger's Decades (2592) 643 The ende of pre- 
destination or foreappointment is Christ. 2580 Sidney 
Arcadia (2622) 423 Her fore-appointed end. 2589 Greene 
TullW's Loue Wks. (Grosart) VII. 289 The aspectes of the 
fore-appointing stars. 2654 Trapp Comm. xvi. ii The 
foreappoinled affliction. 2656 — Comm. Gal. iv. 9 [God’sl 
gracious fore-knowing and fore-^pointing of us to eternal 
fife, 1677 Hale Contempl. 11. Lord’s Prayer 205 By the 
determinate Counsel and Fore appointment of God. 2833 
Keble Serm. vii. (18481 266 The fore-appointed safeguard 
of the integrity of our Lord’s holy sacraments. 

Forearm (fo-Tjaini), sb. [f. P'obe- pref. + Abm 
jA] The p.itt of the arm between the elbow and 
the wrist; sometimes the whole arm below the 
elbow. Also, the corresponding part in the fore- 
legs of quadrupeds, or in the wings of birds. 

1742 MotiRO Anai. Bones (ed. 3) 252 The fore-arm consists 
of two long Bones, the Ulna and Radius. 2758 J. S. Le 
Dratis Observ. Siirg. (1771) 156 The Swelling upon the 
Fore-Arm increased. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 294/2 
Birds in general possess two flexors, .of the fore-arm. 2^3 
Bethune Se. Fireside Star. 128 In such a manner as to 
leave the whole of the fore-arm bare. 2856 Kanb Arct. 
Expl. I. xxix. 388 She tore down by single efforts of her 
forearms the barrels of frozen beef. 2880 Hauchton Phys. 
Geog. vi. 283 The bones of the forearm and leg. 

Forearm tfoaraam), v. [f. Fore- pref. -H 
Aeji V.] trails. To arm beforehand ; lit. and fig. 

259* Greene Disc. Coosnage n. i Forewarned, forearmed. 
2682 Dryden Medal 68 Who helps a pow’rful Friend, fore- 
arms a Foe. 2768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (2852) II. 429 
Knowing that forewarned is forearmed. 1862 Goulburn 
Pers. Relig. 111. iv. (1873) 190 We are forearmed against 
si^rises. 

Fore-axle : see Fore- pref. 3. 

+ Fo;re-ba*ckwardly, adv. Ohs. rare^^. [f. 
Fore adv. + Backward -i- -ly j Beginning at the 
wrong end, preposterously. 

2582 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 62 Exercise indeede 
wee doe, but that, verj’ fore-backwardly : for where we 
should exercise to know, wee exercbe as hauing knowne. 

Fore-balauce, -bald: see 'FonE- pref. 2 a. 

+ FoTe-ball. dial. Obs. (See quot.) 

2602 Carew Cornwall 74a, The Hurlers are bound to the 
obseruation of many lawes, as., that he must deale no 
Fore-ball, viz. he may not throw it to any of his mates 
standing neerer the goale, then himselfe. 

Fore-T>ay [foaub^), [f. Fore- Bay j^.3] 
a. Nant. b. Hydraulics, (see quots.) 

2867 Smith SailoPs H^ord-bk., Fore-bay .. tht galley or 
sick-Day, 2874 Knight Diet. Meek., Forebay, a reservoir 
or conductor ^tween a mill-race and a waterwheel. The 
discharging end of a head or mill-race. 

Fore-beak, -beam, -being: see Fove- pref. 
+ Fo’re-beU. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. -H Bell.] 
The first of a peal of bells. 


1484 Churchw. Acc, U'igio/tt nr. Boston (Nichols 2797) 79 
For shotyng of an irren bolte to the forbell whele. 1529 
Churchw. Ace. St. Giles Reading yj Iron werk for the fore 
bell. 2546 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 26 Pesynge of 
the for belle rope. 2802 Strutt Sports 4- Past. in. v. § 18. 
171 These [morris*dancets'] bells were of unequal sizes and 
differently denominated, as the fore bell, the second bell, 
the treble, the tenor or great bell. 

Fore-bemoan, -bespeak, -bias : see Fore-. 

FoTe-bit, Obs. [f. Fore adv. f bit. Bitten.] 
= Devil’s-bit I. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccxxxviL 587 It is commonly 
called Morsus Diaboli or Diuels bit, of the root (as it 
seemeth) that is bitten off. .in French Mors dn Diable . . in 
English Diuels bit, and _Fore-bit. 1621 Cotcr., Mors du 
diable, the hearbe Forebit, or Diuels bit. 

Forebi'tten, ppl- tt. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Bitten.] Bitten in front; oiAy in Forehitten tnore 
= Forebit. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal App., Forebitten More is Diuels bit. 
!Pore-bless,-blind,-‘board,etc.:seeFoRE-/;'^. 
Forebode (fo‘*jbo«*d), v. £f. Fore- pref. -f- 
Bode v.] 

1 . Irons. To announce beforehand, predict, prog- 
nosticate. 

2664 Butlkr Hud. 11. iii. 172 Do not our great Reformers 
use This Sidrophel to fore-boad News. 2709 Steele Tatler 
No. 30 p s To Morrow will be a Day of Battle, and some- 
thing forebodes in my Breast that 1 shall fall in it. 28x6 
J. Wilson City of Plague \n. i. Then many heard, .a voice 
foreboding woe. 2879 Dixon IVindsorX. xxvi. 265 Old men 
foreboded evil days to come. 

b. Of things : To betoken, portend. 

2656 Cowley Pindaric Odes, Isa. xxxiv. v, Though no new 
Ills can be foreboded there. 1728 Freethinker No. 62 P 7 
Palpitations of the Heart . . foreboded the Infidelity of a 
Friend. 2780 (^owper Progr. Err. 604 Long flights forebode 
a fbll, 2868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1 . xiu. 254 The Earl’s 
administration of Irish affairs foreboded at its outset the 
issue. 

2 . To feel a secret premonition of, have a pre- 
sentiment of evil) ; to anticipate, to appre- 

hend beforehand. Const, simple obj. or snbord. cl. 

1603 KNOLLEs/ft>f. 7V/rX*2(i62x) 23s You see the dangers 
and injuries I indure in this my journy, and my minde for- 
bodeth greater to ensue. 2677 Horncck Gt. Law Consid. 
v. (1704) 271 An evil conscience, which foreboded an all- 
revenging arm. 2725 Pope Odyss. ix. 248 My soul fore- 
boded I should find the bower Of some fell monster. 2793 
Ld, Sheffield in Ld. Auckland’s Corr. {1862^ III. 118, I 
foreboded mischief the moment I heard of its division. 2^8 
Dickens Dombey 341 Stragglers . . foreboding^ that their 
misery there would be but as a drop of water in the sea, 
1895 M, Corelli Sorrows Satan 321 Neither to regret the 
past nor forbode the future. 

b. intr. or ahsol. To conjecture, forecast. 

272X Addison Spect. No. 7 F 4 One of these Antiquated 
Sibyls, that forebodes and prophesies from one end of the 
Year to the other. 2782 Cowper Gilpin 166 And if I well 
forebode, My hat and wig will soon be here. ^ 2850 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet L. x, (1892) 261 There can be, if I forebode 
aright, no power short of the Divine mercy, to discloselelc.]. 
Hence Poreljo'ded ppl. a. Also •f Porehode jA, 
Poreho'dement, a foreboding. 

^2679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. iv. 72 There is upon many 
forebodes, .one great Fate to come upon the Churches of 
Christ. 275s Johnson, Presagement, forebodement, pre- 
sension. 2853 hi, Arnold Poems, World's Triumphs, 
Thy foreboded homage. 2860 Adler FaurieVs Prov. 
Poetry xi. 234 He was wont to tremble at every fore- 
bodement. 

tPorebO’deil, Obs. rare. [Fore pref. 

+ boden pa, pple. of bede Bid v."] Presented be- 
forehand. 

2602 Carew Cornwall 25 b, It was taken at first for a 
forboden token. 

Foreboder (fo»jlxni*doj). [f. Forebode v. -f 
-er k] One wbo or that which forebodes ; f a prog- 
nosticator. 

2687 R. L’Estrance Answ. Diss. 43 These Fore-boders, 
are., the most Pernidous of Wizzards. 2782 Burns 
O why the deuce should 1 repine. And be an ill foreboder. 
2805 WoRDSW. Waggoner ui. 130 This explanation .. Cured 
the foreboder like a charm. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
IV. xxxiv. 568 Merchants, .who feared a war as the fore- 
boder of their own bankniptcj% 

ForGbodin^ (ft>»ib^«’dig), vbl. sb. [f. Fore- 
bode V. -f- -ING kj 

1 . The action of the vb. Forebode ; hence, a pre- 
diction, presage. (Now only of evil.) 

2387 Trevtsa Higden (Rolls) IV. 401 As so as it was by a 
forbledynge \y.rr. for bedynge, forbodyng) he hadde h^t 
name Seneca. 1628 Bolton Florus iv, xii. 320 Marcus 
Crassus. .tooke the word as a fairc foreboding. 2838 Thirl- 
wall Greece IV. xxxiv. 357 By which the forebodings of 
Socrates were realised. x8^ *1 vndall i. ii.ia Heed- 

less of the forebodings of many prophets of evil weather. 

b. A portent, omen. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 352 Ws Remigius 
semede nys a wonder forbeddynge \y.rr. forbodyng, vor- 
bodynel. 2692 R. L’Estrance Fables clxxvm. inoral 249 
The Fancy of Omens, Forebodings, Old Wives Tales and 
Visions. 1871 Palcrave Lyr. Poems 28 Great Ossa . . lay 
Like the foreboding of a coming w'oe. 

2 . A presentiment of something to happen, esp. 
of approaching or overhanging evil. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 186, 1 say no more for 
griefe, and foreboding of euill fortune. 1799 Sheridan 
Pizarro n. iii, I.. cannot fly from the foreboding which 
oppresses me. 2883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 1 1. 149 She had 
a foreboding of early death. 


Porebodin^ (fo94bJ^i>'dii)), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
-f-iNG*-^.] That forebodes, in senses of the vb.. . 

2679 Everard Popish Plot 7 By a/ore-bodin^ guilt they 
knew perfectly..! had grounds enough wherewith toaccuse 
them. 2795 Burke Th. Scarcity Wks. 1842 11. 257, I can 
never quote France without a foreboding sigh. 2860 Pusey 
Mzn, Prvph. 486 That he by a foreboding name should be 
called Haggai, i. e. ‘ festive 

Hence Poreho’dingly ; rorebo-diagness. 
2802 Coleridge Let.m Mrs. Sandford T. Poole If Friends 
(1888) II. 48 My gloom and forebodingness respecting 
pecuniary affairs. 2823 A'rzu Monthly Mag. VHI. 284 He 
gave me a squeeze of the hand, which was forebodingly 
forcible. 2857 ^. Collins Dead Secret in. ii. (1861) 79 
Her head shaking forebodingly from lime to time. 

Fore-body (fo3*jbp:di). [f. FoRE-/r^] 

1 1 . The front part of a dress. Obs. 

■ 2622 CoTCR. .S.V. Robert, A Doublet whose forebodie is 
fine stuffe, and thebacke parts course. 2692 Islington Wells 
10 The Lady by her Manteaus Forebody, Sure takes a Pride 
to Dress like no Body. 

2 . Naut. (See quots.) 

2830 Hedderwick Marine Archil. 113 Fore-body, every 
part of the hull before . . the dead-flat frame. 1867 Smyth 
SailoPs Worfbk., Fored>ody, an imaginary figure of that 
part of the ship afore the mid-ships or dead-flat, as seen from 
ahead. 2883 Forln. Rev. i SepL 324 Thus making the 
afterbody longer and finer than the forebody. 

t PoTebow k Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 fore- 
bough, 7 -booth©, [f. Fore- pref. + Bough sb. 
(sense 1), Bow a. In pi. The shoulders of a 
quadniped, as seen from the front ; the breast, b. 
Tlie beak or prow of a ship. 

2569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. ni. vili. its It is difficile and 
harde to laye abord about the beake^ or forebough of a 
Gallie. x6zo Markham Plasterp. 1. Hi. 110 Bathe all his 
breast and foreboothes with the oyle of Peter. 2614 — 
Cheap Husb. (1623) 86 His dew-lap extending from his 
neather lip downe to his forc-booihes. 2724 Land. Gaz. 
No. 5253/4 Strayed .. a Black Mare . . a small White Spot 
between her Forebows. 1828 Craven Dial., Forho7v^z\zt. 
breast of an animal. 

tPo’rebow^. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. -f- Bow 
43.'] The arched frame in the front of a saddle, (Cf.. 
Fr. arfon.) 

xjzs Bradley Fatn. Diet, s.v. Saddle, The Toes or Points 
of the Saddle’s Fore-bow press too much the Horse’s Side. 
2835 Booth Analyt. Diet. 396 The Saddle has a round knob 
on the fore-part or Fore-bow, called the Pommel. 

Pore-bowels, -bowline, etc. ; see Fore- pref 
Po’rebreast. [OE. forbriost (rendering L. 
preteerdia)y f. Fob- Fore- pref. + briost. Breast.] 

1 . 4$*^. The fore part of anything. 

1:1470 Henry Wallace \i\. 2189 At theforbreist thai prewit 
hardely. 1825-80 Jamif.son, asthe fore-Wast 
o’ the laft, the front-seat of the gallery in a church. 2872 
W. Alexander fehnny Gibb i. (1873) 13 And then, mount- 
ing the ‘ forebreist ’ [of a cart] himself, started again. 
attiib. 1523 Douglas ^neis xi.xv. 29 The forbreist lappls. 

2 . Mining. (See quot.) ® Forfield, 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet., Forehrest, Forfield or Fore» 
head. Those are all the same but the most Antient Name 
amongst the Old Miners is Forfield ;,und^ it is always that 
Quantity of Wholes which he lakes in his compass before 
him, as he cuts his way be it more or less. x88o C. C. 
Adley in Rep. Pioneer Mining Co. 2 Oct. i The rock in the 
forebreast of the level has become very hard. 

Forebroads (lo--Jbigdz). Sc. [f. FoKE-yirc/. ; 
cf. Icel. broditr ‘milk of cows immedi.itely after 
calving' (Vigf.).] --Beestings. 

28x1 W. Aiton ^gr/c. i'wrz'. 443 (Jam.) The young 
calves are fed on the milk, first drawn, locally termed fore- 
broads. 1842 J. Aiton Clerical Economics iv. 173 The milk 
first drawn from the cow, locally termed the forebroads. 

+ Porebndding. ? Forebody 2. 

iBxr Chron. in Ann. Jieg.^&fi She [a fishing smack] drifted 
down on a boat a-head of her and took the point of her boom 
into her forebuddings. 

Foreburden, corrupt var. of Fabubden. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 476 The foreburthen of 
their canticle was this. 


t Porebuyer. Ohs. [f. IconE-pref. -i- Buyer.] 
One who buys art first hand to sell again, a whole- 
sale buyer. 

1558 bterch. Adv. Nexvcastlc (Surtees) 88 Well and 
skynnes, bought of any glovers or forebyers. 2559 Ibid. 
48 An acte concernyng the bj’eng of wooll. .of for-byers.. 
Men that byesitofoihermen that growesit, calJydeforbyers. 
*597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Regrateris, That they 
are fore-byars of quheate, beare, aites [etc.]. 

Pore-bush, -buttock: see Fore- pref. 5. 
Po*re-cabin. [f. Fore- pref. + Cabin.] A 
cabin in the forepart of the vessel; spec, one for 
second-class passengers in which the accommoda- 
tion is inferior to that in the saloon. 

1816 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVI. i. 102 The fore-cabin made 
close, and a hattJiway so as to keep out the water. *®33, 
Marryat P.Simpie{\Zty fix The cashier, 
money.. was shown into the fore-cabin. 1877 W. iiioM • 
Voy. Challenger I. i. it The fore-cabin, a handsome room 
30 ft. long by 12 wide. ^ ^ 

Foreoa-U, v. [f. ror.E-/«/. + Call »•] 

To call or ordain beforehand. (In first quot. perh. 
for *fonaU = Foespeak, to bewitch.) 

ri650 Sufpl. to Vicary’s dnat. ”3 If • ,55, 

<alfed,doethisnitic dayes.ond I foteciUs 

"Waterhouse StrcLonf^i ^ L^-ToLLOiAciluin 

severalties to their Cardinals niade-.Each 
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FORECLOSE. 


' FORE-CARRIAGE. 

■ Fo*re-carriage. [f* Fore-//-^. +■ Carriage.] 
fa. Carriage fonvard or out Jrom home; opp- to 
'back‘cayriage. b. The front part of the framework 
of a carriage, esp. the front a.^cle and fore-wheels. 

1549 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 349 Shod wheles for 
fore cariages. 1677 Yarrantos £rt^. Improy. 118 All 
things would be fitted for fore and back carriage. 1892 
Melbourne Age 21 Dec. 10/2 Waggonette for Sale, English 
forecarriage. 

Forecast (fo^'jkast), sb. [f. next vb.] 

1. a. The action, habit, or faculty of forecasting ; 
foresight of consequences and provision against 
them, forethought, prudence. Now rare. 

a XS4X WvArr Poet. IPks, (j86i) 183 The wisdom and fore- 
cast, Which woe to realms, when that the King doth lack 1 
X644 Quarles Barnabas <5* B. 243 Give me a wise fore- 
cast, that the subtlety of the devil may not entrap me. 
1754 Richardson Grattdison 1781)!. viL 109 He has inven- 
tion, forecast, and contrivance. xSjx Carlyle Sart. Kes. 
(1858) 177 The doctrine, which Swift, with the keen fore- 
cast of genius, dimly anticipated. 1838 Prescott Ferd. ^ 
Is. 1x846) HI. .xvi. 168 Evils which no forecast could 
avert. 

b. A forecasting or anticipation; a conjectural 
estimate or account, based on present indications, 
of the course of events or state of things in the 
future, esp. with regard to the weather. 

a X673 Caryl in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. cvi. 7 What 
were these fearful forecasts . . but the overflowings of un- 
belief. x822 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Confess, Drunkard^ A fore- 
cast of the wearisome day that lies before me. 1862 Times 
X2 Apr., Too little critical attention has been given to the ‘ wet 
or dry’ part of our forecasts. X873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 
10 Is not the shield of Achilles . . a forecast of the future ? 
't‘2. a. Design, purpose, aim. b. A plan, scheme, 
or device made beforehand. Obs. 

a. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasin. Par. ^as. iv. 1-6 
To set theyr forcastes vpon muckryng vp of riches. 
ci6Z^~BInvinc. Pride li^om.ln Po.tb, Bail. {iB<)o)Wll. 21 
It i« her forecast to contrive to rise about the hour of 
Noon. 

b. XS35 Coverdale I^isd. ix. 14 Cure forecastes are but 
vncertayne. 1674 N. Fairfax Balk ^ Selv. 162 That fore- 
cast or decree by the power of which the world was. ^ 1754 
Richardson Grandison (ed.7) VIII. 172 What an admirable 
forecast in my dearest life! A repast so elegant fete.}. . 

t 3. A projection. Obs. 

1580 Hollybanu Treas. Fr. Tong, Projects de maisofts, 
when houses haue a little forecast or wall before the gate. 
Forecast (foejka'st), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
foreeast, forecasted, [f. Fore- pref. + Cast v.^ 

1. trails. To contrive or scheme beforehand ; to 
arrange or plan before execution; to foreordain, 
predestine. 

1388 (see Forecasting vbl, sb.]. XA13 Pil.isr. Sozvle (Cax* 
ton 14831 111. iii. 52 Forsothly his deth was fore cast but if 
he the better .sawe to hym self. xsS?^ Golding Be Mornay 
xlii. (16x71 3^3 (he first sight the thing which was foreca2>t 
by good order, seemeth to happen by adventure. X678 tr. 
Gaya’s Art 0/ IPar 1. 6 [He] to whom a Soveraign hath in- 
tru^ted the command of an Arnw, should well forecast his 
measures, before he go into the Field. X75t G. West 
l.xlviii, He. .warily forecasting to evade The giant’s furious 
arm, about him wheel'd. 1835 Tait’s Mag II. 257 The 
advantageous pait her ambition had forecasted. 1871 
Rossetti Poems, Ave 45 On some day forecast in Heaven. 

a&sol, 1578 Banister llist. Man i. 3 Since Nature, .need- 
fully forecasted, let vs see to what end and purpose, were 
these Processes ordeined. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 79 b, 
They fore-cast for backe doores, to come in and out by vn- 
discouerd. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ff Selv, 151 Fore-casting 
also for the young ones a coming. 

b. To consider or think of beforehand. 
xSW WiiiTiNTON Tnllyes Offices in. (1540) 145 Whoso euer 
wyil not forecast this, no fraude fro hym wyll be absent. 
*577 Hanmer Anc. Ecel. Hist. {1619) 213 He forecast al.so 
what God he were best to call upon for aide. X67X Milton 
Samson 254 Fore-casting in what place To set upon them. 

2. To estimate, conjecture, or imagine beforehand 
(the course of events or future condition of things). 
Sometimes with clause as obj. 

X494 Fabvan Chron. vrr. 561 The whichc forecastyng y^ 
great shedyng of Cristen mannys bloode. .made such affec- 
tuouse labour, y‘ [etc.]. 1548 Hall Chron., F.dw. /K.an. 8) 
211 Quene Margaret’., ever forcastyng and doubt3'ng, the 
chaunce that might happen, a 1602 W, Perkins Cases 
Consc. (1619) 220 lonah. .fore-casted dangers in his calling. 
X73* Swift Strephon Chios Alisc. 1735 V. 42 A prudent 
Builder should forecast How long the Stuff is like to last. 
X762 Falconer AVxyixyr. n. 613 No skill., could forecast 
'Ihe .. approach of this destructive blast. 1845-6 Trench 
Hnls. Led. Ser. i. \ii. 113 How little, .could friend or foe . . 
have forecast that out of it .. should unfold itself a poetry 
..greater.. than any which the old world had seen. x868 
G. Duff Pol. Snr-v. 134, I am. .quite unable to forecast the 
future with regard to this matter. 

ahsol. a 1533 Lo. Hcrners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546)?, 
Ashypmayster. .forc.'l^teth, and is in grel thought .and ft-are 
of tempestes and stormes to come. 1627 Milton Vac. 
Exerc. tz Ifk happen as I did forecast. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Bischar^ex\, Either grief will not come: or if it 
must. Do not forecast, a x8s3 Robertson Semt. Ser. 111. 
(1872)11. 24 'rhe merchant, who forcc-ists, saves, denies him- 
self sy^tematically through years to .arna^s a fortune. 

3. (? from the sb.) -To take a forecast of (the sky, 
weather); to exhibit a forecast of; to foreshadow. 

1883 Mbs. Rollins Neiv Ens. Byrnes 94 'lliey forecasted 
the sky, and planned the tolls oF the morrow. x88g M. 
Robertson Axr. toivards Crii. Meth. 33 His .. c.vplication 
ofxesthctic impressions forecasts Diderot. 

Ilcnce Pornen stod ppl. a 
' t832 Nature XXVI. 552 A single communication of fore- 
casted weather. 


Forecaster (foaika-stoi). [f. Forecast v. + 
-£R k] . One who forecasts. 

X639 J. Clarke Pareemiologta 252 A good forecaster is 
better than a bad worker. 1862 Times 12 Apr., The fore- 
casters of probable weather. 1870 Standard 13 Dec., The 
end of which the boldest forecaster of poUlical events dare 
not venture to determine. 

.i* Forccastful, n. Obs. [f. Forecast sb. + 
-FUE.] Full of forecast, foresight, or forethought. 

1576 Newton Letnhies Complex. (1633) 183 Neither by 
use, forecastfull, sbarpe witted, nor crafty. 1594 Carew 
Huarte^s E.tam. /A7/j(x6i6)204 Itisnecessariethathehold 
a difference of imagination, forc-castfull, warie. 

Forecasting* vfo®Jka‘stiq), vbl. sb. [f. Fore- 

cast v: + -IRG The action of the vb. Forecast. 

1388 WvcLiF Job x.xxiv.27 Whiche jeden awei fro hym hi 
castyngafore [r^.r. forecastynge: Vtilg. de indnslria). aiS ^9 
Skelton Sp. Parrot 457 So myche forcastyng. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edvo. IV 11)224 His besy divises, and pollitique 
foraostynges. 1829 CArlyle Misc. «xB57> 11. 86 The fore- 
casting of the most indubitable Seer. 1842 MANNiNGdTtvv/x. 
(1848) 1. xxiv. 350 All feelings, all cares, all forecastings. 

Forecasting (fo-jk-o-stig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -INC -.] That forecasts, in senses of the vb. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV «an. i) 13 By his prudent 
and forecastyng councell. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 5 Being. . 
not veryapprehensiue or forecasting of future Euents. x6B8 
Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. x66 A forecasting, as 
well as a designing, agent. xSo? Scott Lett, May, Your 
Ladyship will, .commend my eariyand fore-casting prudence 
ill this matter. 2856 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 296 Dreamy, 
projective and foreensting existence. 

Hence Poreca*stingly adv. 

1548 Thomas Hal. Gram. (1567', Prouidamenie, wisely or 
forecastyngly. 1677 Mieck Eng.-Fr. Diet., Forecastingly, 
avec prevoiance. i860' All Year Round No. 39. 299 
Enmities had to be forecastingly provided against. 

Fo’recastle. Also written fo’c^sle, after 
sailors' pronunc, (fdu*ks'l). [f. Fore- - f Castle.] 

1 . Ndiit. A short raised deck at the fore end of a 
vessel. In early use raised like a castle to command 
the enemy's decks. Obs. exc. arch, or J/tst. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 5657 The forcasteJs full of fuerse men 
of armys. a 2533 Lo. Berners Huon xxiii. 440 The fore 
castell ofwhyght crystal. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia m. 
vi, 62 Targets . . about the forepart of our Boat like a fore- 
castle. 1748 Ansotfs Voy, i. iii. 29 The forecastle was 
manned with its customary watch. 2805 in Nkolas Disp. 
Nelson (1846) VII. 203 note. Her people still firing from her 
tops, forecastle and lower-deck. X863 Loscf. Wayside Inn, 
Saga of Ola/ xix. vi, On the forecastle Ulfthe Red watched 
the la.sning of the Ships. 

2 . The fore part of a ship (see quots. 1704, 1867). 
To ride forecastle in^ Le. with bows under. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xxxi. 116 Theyr cbyeff maryner 
. . was halfe a slepe vpon the forcastell. a 2^9 Skelton Col. 
Cloute X2S3 The forecastell of my shyp Shall glyde, and 
smothely slyp Out of the waves wed Of the stormy fiod. 
a x66i Holyday fuvennl 232 Sometimes the one end, as 
the fore-castle, sometimes the other, as the sterne. 2704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn., Fore-castle of a Ship is that part 
where the Fore-Mast stands, and 'tis divided from the rest 
of the Floor by a Bulk-he.Td ; that part of the Fore-castle 
which is aloft, and not in the Hold, is called the Prow. 
2719 De Fog Crusoe 1. q Our Ship rid Forec.TstIe in. 2794 
N ELSON 26 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. 1x845) 1. 499 We are riding 
forccaslle In. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Forecastle. . 
i.s now applied in men-of-war lo that part of the upper deck 
forward of the after-shroud. 

3 , In merchant vessels, the fonvard part of the 
vessel, under the deck, where the sailors live. 

2840 R, H, Dana Bef. Mast ix. lO No man can .. know 
what sailors are, unless he has lived in the forecastle with 
them. 1888 W, C. Russell Death Ship I. xviii. 251 A ship 
of which there were a thousand stories afloat in every fore- 
castle throughout the world. 

4 , attrib. and Comb. Chiefly attributive (of or 
pertaining to the forecastle), as forecastle-deck, 
•hatch, foke, -netting, -rail, -song, -yarn ; also 
forecastle-man, a sailor stationed on the fore- 
castle. 

2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 229 The •fore- 
castle conversation. 1852 H. Melville Whale i. 5 The., 
pure air ofthe •forecastle deck. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Gray 
vi, He laid down near the •forecastle batch. 2W7 Smvth 
Sailor's Word 4 >k., * Forecastle Jokes.pxoxX\cc\ tricks played 
upon greenhorns. 2804 Naval Chron. XII. 246 Except the 
•Foreeastlemen. 2823 J. F, Cooter Pioneerxx, He handles 
an axe much the same as a forccastlcman his marlin-spike. 
2867 Smyth Sailor's Wor,{-bk., ^Forecastle-nettings.; Ibid., 

* Forecastle-rail, the rail extended on stanchions across the 
after-part of the forecastle-deck in some ships. 2856 Kane 
Arct. Expi. 1 1, xxiv. 243 l*heir old *foreca!>tle songs. 2873 
[T. E. Brown] {title), Betsy Lee ; a •fo’eVIe yarn. 

Pore-catchii)^, -chains, -chamber : see 
Fore- 2 c, 3 a, d, 

f Fo're-chase. Obs. [f. Fore- prf. + Chase 
jA^] 

1 . A chase, hunt, or rush forwards. 

c 2622 Chapman Iliad xvtu 637 Not a man sustain’d The 
forechace, nor the aficr-fight. 

2 . The bow chase-guns of a ship. 

2726 Shelvocke Vo}'. round (1757) 202 Plying us 

with his forccliasc. • 2745 P. Thomas yi-nl. Anson's Voy. egr 
Wc . - be gan the Engagement with our Fore-chace. 

• + Porechoo'se, v. Obs. [f. )>‘ohe- + 

CiloosEt;.] /r{7/is. To choose beforehand, pre-elect. 

a X4TO P/yn/er(j8pi) 37 God ches hyre and forches liire. 
And he maketh hire dwelle in his tabernacle. ■ c 1400 
Maundkv. (1839) xii. 132 Sche was forchosen from the 
l«gynnynge of the World. 1553 Short Catech. 38 a, Wc 
arc forccho.scn..to eucrlasting lyfc. 


Hence 1’orecho‘sen ///. rt. ; Porechoo’sing 
sb., the action of the vb. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 1054/1 Not vnderstandin'' 
God. -and howtbroughall dangers hesauethhlsforccbosea 
2580 Sidney (1622) 109 Without framing ouiof htr 

owne will the fore-chostng of any thing. 

Fo:re-ci'ted, ppl. .a. [f. Fobe- pref. + Cued.] 
Previously cited. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 194 llie forecited yonnr 
men. 2674 Allen Dang. Enthus. 49 The ProphcMc fore- 
cited. 2736 Pope Dune. i. note. The forecited cri.ic. 1875 
E. White Life in Christ 11. xv. (1878) 174 The lore-ciud 
passages. 

Fore-claw ; see Fore- pref^ 3 c. 

Foreclosable (foojklou-zab'l), a. [f. Fore- 
close V.- + -able.] That may be foieclosed. 

2890 HarpePs Mag. June 154/2 A highly forccfc«b!c 
mortgage in stock. ^ 2892 Nation tN. Y.) i Dec. 407/2 Wc 
continue to regard railroad bonds as foreclosable. 

Foreclose (fb0jklJ«*z),c'. Forms: 3-6forclosej 
6 Sc. foirclois, 6- foreclose, \i.forclos-, stem cf 
forclo7'e, f. for-, For- jpref^ -k clore to Close, 
Some of the senses may have originated from or 
have been influenced by the identification of the 
prefix with For- ^ (cf. OE. forclysan to dose, stop 
up), or with For- Fore- (cf. preclude).] 

1. trans. To bar, exclude, shut out completely. 


(1292 Britton vl ii. § 8 Les plus proscheins heirs, qi par 
les feffours en sount forclos.) 2423 Pilgr. Sowle (Cxxton) 
I, xxt. 11859) 1‘benne am I nought forclosyd oute of ihii 
court [orig. forclos donqnes ne suis ie Pas], 02489 Caxtox 
Sonnes of Aymon xii. 289 He forclosed me fro all my kyn*;- 
men. 2563 Mirr. Mag., Ld. Hastings xvii, Grccni-h 
waues and hcauie lowring skies All comfort else forclosed 
our exiled eies. 2582 J. Bell Haddon’s Ausvj. Osor. 314b, 
n’hey) ought notdeteigne, and foreclose other men from lU 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. 2732 N'e.KLHist. Pnrit I. 
229 The Puritans being thus foreclosed and shut out of the 
Church. 2850 Blackie AEschyltts II. 125 My flight to 
foreclose from the chase of my foes I xW3_ L. 0 . Pike 
Yearhks. 22 & 12 Edtv. Ill, Pref. 24 The certificate of the 
bishop., would be a sufficient answer to foreclose her should 
she bring a writ of dower. 

+ b. To bar or stop up (one’s] passage. Oh. 
c 2290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 303/143 ]?e se for-closede hire sone. 
t 2. 1*0 close last, close or stop up, block up (an 
opening, way, etc. ) Obs. 

2547 IIall Chron., Hen. VII, 43 a, AH by waies beyrg 
Slopped and forclosed. 2562 T. Norton 
ao6 The enlrie vnio it is forclosed and impossible to m 
come to. 2600 Holland Livy viii. xxiv. 11609) 258 The 
continunll raines., had foreclosed and slopped the pa-sages. 
2655 Calthrop Reports 11670) 158 If any common way or 
common course of water be foreclosed or letted. 275* J- 
Brown Shaftesb, Charac, 178 Every avenue is foreclosed, 
by which virtue should enter. 

3. To preclude, hinder, or prohibit (a^ person) 
front (an action) or io do something ; to hinder the 
action, working, or activity of. . 

2536 Act 28 Hen. VIII, c. 7 § 6 Children borne.^nuer 
the same mariage. .shall be. .vtterly forclosed, excluded and 
barred lo claime..as laufuU heyre. 2602 Carew Corr/tiw/ 
xq b, The Imbargo with Spame ,. foreclosed tms trade. 
Ibid. 112 b, Foreclosing all others, saue themselves, 
dredging of Oysters. 2648 Pryn.se Plea for Lords 36 I 
Protestation did not foreclose the Lords . . to give 
ment against Commoners. 2682 Luttbell 
(1857) I. 145 He had obtained hU liberty on bail.. but. .ine 
court had since . . found there was an impeachment againsi 
him .. and therefore their hands being foreclosed, iwy 
charged his bail. 2705 Stanhope 1* 


you find yourseir.already foreclosed 2732 Berkeley .yrr*///. 
Soc, Prop. Gosp. Wks. III. 245 A mind not h.nrdened ^ 
xmpenitency, nor foreclosed by pride. 2796 Coleridge u 
Departing Year i, Ere yet the enter’d cloud foreclosed niy 
sight. 

• b. To debar from the enjoyment of. , 

286s Nichols Britton II. 31 We will that the lordv 
foreclosed of such homage. 2876 Lowell Poet. 

470 Are we. . Foreclosed of Beauty by our modern dale 
c. To preclude or prevent (an action or cveny- 
2546 in Si. Papers Hen. VIII (1852) XI. v. ijt 
..wheder forclosing of victailling shalbe expedyent. 3 
Scott Rokeby vi. 17 Nor hope discovery to foreclose ) 
giving me to feed the crows. ■ - , 

4. Law of Mortgage. To bar or exclude (ine p-r 
son entitled to redeem) upon non-pnyment of money 
due; to deprive of the equity of redemplion. Cons. 
from ; also with double obj. . , , 

2728 Vernon Rep. II. 235 The first Mortgagee brougm » 
Bill against the second, to compel him to redeem 
foreclosed, and foreclosed him accordingly. *734<|'. ujj 

II, c. 20 § I Mortgagees frequently..commcncebuii 

Majesty’s Courts of Equity, to foreclose their 

from redeeming their Estates. 2844 Williams - J' 

(1877) 428 He may be foreclosed his equity of 

b. To bar (a right of icdcmplion) ; to take a • j 
the power of redeemine: {a mortgage). . . 

2701 Land. Gaz. No. 4057/4 TheEquity of Redempn 
foreclosed on cermin Mortg.iges. 1824 the 


11849) 390 Tom Walker never returned to 
mortgage. 

5. To close beforehand ; to answer or 
anticipation 


settle by 


lud forecloftJ 


2722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) _8o He 
all manner of objection. 1849 Tail's Mag. ^ ' 


Warburton has confessed that Charles was a desp^L, \ 


has thereby foreclosed Ills c.isc.’ 2865 Grote 
254 Points already scitJed .and foreclosed. 
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FOREFEEL. 


6. To establish'an exclusive claim to. 
x599 Daniel Musophilus^ cxxxi, That immense and bound- 
less ocean Of Nature's riches, never yet found out, Nor 
foreclosed with the wU of any man. 1817 Coleridge Bio^. 
Lit. I. xi. 228 Instead of being foreclosed and immovable, 
it [church property] is in fact the only species of landed 
property that is essentially moving and circulative. 1838 
Emerson Addr., Cambridge {^Mass.) Wks. (Bohn) II, 195 
And finding not names and places.. but even virtue and 
truth foreclosed and monopolized. 

Hence Foreclo’sed'///. a. ; Foreclo'sing 
1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 23 Passages forclosde wide ope 
to make. 1598 Sir T. Norreys in Listnore Papers Ser. 11. 
(1887) I. TS The Tenants to haue the forclosinge of there 
owen Tythes. 1883 ^^ords 240 A foreclosed mortgage. 
189s Daily Ne:xus 6 June 5/4 There are 149 of such fore- 
closed estates to come under the hammer. 

' Foreclosure (foj'jklJu’^Uu). [f. Fobeclose?/. 

+ -UKE.] The action of foreclosing (a mortgage) 
or depriving (a mortgagor; of the power of redeem- 
ing a mortgaged estate; a proceeding to bar the 
right of redeeming mortgaged property. 

1728 Vernon Rep. II. 235 'I'he Defendant pleaded the 
former suit and decree of foreclosure. x8i8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) II. ro3 The decree of foreclosure was obtained by 
..fraud, 187S Ln Fanu IVilting to Die xxxiv. 262 Fore-_ 
closures, bills of exchange hovering threateningly in the air. 

traits/. 1865 Daily Tel. 6 Nov. 5/4 The Arab, .has been 
driven by foreclosure from the plains into the mountains. 

atlrib. 1862 Macm. Mag. July 185 The advertisements. . 
are chiefly of patent medicines, .and foreclosure sales. 

ForeCO'mei rare. [OE. for-^ forecumaHy 
f. Foe--, Fobe- pr.ef. + ettman Come v. Chiefly used 
in imitation of "fa. To come 

before the usual time ; to come early {pbsr' ^). b. 
trails. To come before, anticipate {rare). »{* c. To 
gain the advantage of, overcome {obs.). 

c^oo tr. Bxda’s Hist. iv. .xxvi. [xxv]. (i8gi) 350 pEtte bu 
seo forecumende Drihlnes on.syne [orig. prxoccupatuio Dei 
/acieni] in andetnLsse. c 1000 Ags. Ps. xvi(i]. 14(13] <Spel- 
man), Aris, Drihten, forcum hi. a 1300 E. E. Psalter ibid., 
Ris up, Laverd, for-come him swa. Ibid, cxviii. [cxix.] 147, 

1 for-come in ripenes, and made crie. C1300 Cursor Al. 
10068 (Cott.) Quar-thoru be warlaw, wirid wight, For- 
cummen es and has tint his might, i860 Puscy Afiit. 
Proph. 513 We are forecome by the grace of God. 

Hence Poreco’mlngf///. a. ; Poreco'mlngfuess. 
1839 Bailey* (18481 29/2 The,.forecomtngness of 
things. x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 502 God’s forecoming love. 
Fore-commend, etc. : see Fore- pref. 

■ tPore-conceit. Obs. [f. Fobe-j>/-«/] a con- 
ception previously formed ; a preconception. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 26 That Idea or fore- 
conceite of the work, a 1600 Hooker Eecl. Pol. vii, (1617) 
472 A fore-conceit thus qualified. 1640 B?. Revnoldls 
Passions xl. 522 The Fore-conceipt of elernall blisse. 

: + Po:re-con.certed,///. a. [f. Fore- 
Conceived beforehand, (But the orig. has pour- 
penset.') 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. 1 . 213 Some fantastick fore- 
conceited Plot. 

t Fo:r6Coacei*ve, v. Ohs. [f. Fore- pref. ] 
trails. To conceive beforehand, to preconceive. 

XSS3 Grimalde tr. Cicero's OJpices (1556) 31 b, The other 
jiroceedes of a greate witt, to fore conceiue in minde thinges 
to comme. 1597 Bacon Cottiers Good Evill (Arb.) 149 By 
expecting, or foreconceyiiing, that [etc.]. 1628 Bp. Hall tr. 
Rotomagensis Anon. Wks. 8x5 Which He .. hath forecon- 
Ceiued in His certaineand vnchangeable decree. 1659 Tor- 
KiANO, Premed/tdre, to forethink, to fore-conceive in mind. 
Hence FoTeconcei'ved^//. a. 
xS6x T. Norton Cahin's Inst. iir. 175 The foundation 
hereof is a fore cone'eiued perswasion of the trulhe of God. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso vni. Ixxiii, But fore-conceiued griefes 
. .The ire still nourished. 1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xi. 
(1682) 88 Their own fore-conceived notions. 

Fore-conclude, -course, etc. ; see V^v>Y.-pref. 
Fore-court (foo-jkooit). [f. Fobe- pref. + 
Court j^,] The court or enclosed space in front 
of a building, the first or outer court. 

1535 C0VERDA1.E £'s<r^*. x. 5 The sounde of the Cherubins 
wynges was herde in to the forecourte. x668 Evelyn Diary 
14 Aug., A slip of ground, .to enlarge my fore-court. 18x4 
Scott If^av. xv, Waverley lepaired to the fore-court as it 
w.'is called. 2865 Eliza Metevard Lt/e Jl^edgwood 1 . 252 
The ivy-clad cottage, with it.s forecourt or garden standing 
to the front, the kilns and sheds behind. 1884 C. Marvin 
Centr. Asia 28 Through the crowded forecourt and bazaar. 
fg. 1867 J. H. Stirling in P'ortn. Rev, Oct. 377 These 
to him (with Ontology, but only as fore-court) constituted 
Metaphysic. 

Fore-covert, -crop, etc. : see Fore- pref. 3, 5, 
t Fore-currour, Obs. rare~\ [f. Foke- 
pref. + curroitr, Coubieb.] = Avant-courier. 

1548 Udall, etc., Erasmus Par. Mark i. 9 John, .played 
the forecurrour.’ 

Fore-dated, -day : see F6RE-/r^. 2 b, 4 a. 
Fore-dawn : see Fore adv. and prep. 8. 
tFoTO-dock. Obs. [f. Fore- + Deck 
T he deck at the fore-part of a ship ; the fore-part 
of the deck. 

1565 Golding Ox'hls Met. iii. (1593) 76 The god.. out of 
the foredecke cast His ete upon the sea. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xx. 73 The remainder. .retired in disorder 
towards the foredeck. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 306 At 
the stem and on the foredeex. 

Eg. 1637 Gillkspie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep^ B iij, Because 
the foredecke and hindeck'e of all our Opposites probatioii.s’, 
doe resolve and rest fin.ally into the .\uctority of a Ijiw. 

Fore-declare, -decree, -define : ste Fore-. 


t Po:redee‘in, w. Ols. [f, Fobe- + Deem.] . 

1. trdns. To form a judgement of beforehand; to 
forecast, presage. Also intr. with of. 

1542 Udall Erasnt. Apoph, 288 b, To foredeme the wurste. 
X5S7 N, T. (Genev.) Acts xvi. x6 marg. note, Which [maid] 
could gesse and foredeeme of things past, present and to 
come, a 1639 Spottiswood Hist, Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 272 
Many did foredeem that he should not escape some mis- 
fortune. ^ x66o Plea Minist. Sequestration 6 Too truly 
foredeeming their own turbulent subsequent .actions if they 
regain their power. 

2. To deem or account in advance. 

i6x2 Webster White Devil i, i, Laugh at your misery, as 
foredeeming you An idle meteor. 

Hence Foredee*med ppl. a. ; Poredee'ming 
vhl. sb. 

1587 T. Hughes Misfori. Arthur iv. iii.'fiSaS) 67 You 
frame a cause of long foredeemed doome. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay Pref. 10 Foredeemings and fore-setled opinion.s. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 8 The deceitfull conjec- 
tures and foredeemings of one Merlme. 

1* FoTedeZL. Obs. Also 3 foreden. [repr. OE. 
*firivdeni {. fa^ Foe + rxden condition : see- bed. 

The modern form would have been /oercdl] 

P'oeship, enmity. 

c X20S Lay. 4067 Cloten heo o-scuneden & his fazredene 
for-howede. 1297 R. Glooc. (Rolls) App. G. 59 And Cloten 
hi for leten & his foredene for howede. a 1300 Cursor M. 
895 (Cott.; Fra bb dai fareden \p 5 ti. foredm] sal be, For- 
soth, bituix womman and ]>e. 

Fore-denounced, -desk, etc. : sec Fore- pref. 
Forede'stine, v. [f. Fore- pref + Destia’e zi.] 
trails. To destine beforehand, predestine. 

a X300 Cursor AI. 417 (Cott.) He fordestend tuln creature 
to serue him in bat hall ture. Ibid. 25270 vCoit.) All bat 
hou has fordestind ar. to b^ kingrike of heuen blis. x88o 
W, Watson Prlnce'sQuest (1892) 105 Our king foredestined 
from his mother’s womb. 

Forede'stiny. [f. Fobe- pref. ■¥ Destiny.] 
t a. A declaration of what is destined to happen, 
prediction {obs^. b. = Destiny 4. 

1548 Hooper Declar. 10 Commandm. iv. Fj, These blind 
coniectures and foredestenis. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
2 Invincible forces of grace, election and foredestiny. 

Foredoom (foouid/lm), sb. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Doom jA] A doom or judgement pronounced 
beforehand ; destiny. • 

1563 Sackville Induct, Mirr. Mag. Ixiii, loves vn. 
mooved sentence and foredoome On Priam kyng. 1625 
K, Long tr. Barclay's Argents 11. xvn. 125 Kings Councels, 
and the gods fore-doome .She knows. 1830 Bailey P'estus 
^1854) 346 An opening scene in Heaven, wherein The fore- 
doom of all things. .Is shewn. 

Foredoom {(onftfi-m), v. [f. Fobe- pz-of. + 
Doom ».] 

1. trails. To doom beforehand : a. to condemn 
beforehand {to a destiny, or to do something) ; 
b. to foreordain, predestine (a thing). 

a. i6o8 Shaks. Lfor v. iii. 291 (Qo. 2) Your eldest daugh- 
ters haue fore-doom’d {Qo. x foredoome; Pol, foredone] 
themselues. 1647 May I/Isl. Pari. t. ii. 23 Men , . fore- 
doomed by an Oracle to a bad fortune. 17x5-20 P0PE///<Iff 
XVI. 545 Sons of gods, foredoom'd to death. Before proud 
Ilion, x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 20 O hapless prelate !. . 
Foredoom’d with crimes a fruitless war to wage. 1855 H. 
Rced Lect. Eng. Hist, viii. 270 The ruthless judges, who 
had foredoomed her. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 150 
His efforts were, for the present foredoomed to failure. 

b. 1674 N, Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. 162 Foredooming that 
which is to be, and is not, till so foredoom’d. 17x2-4 Pope 
Rape Lock ill. 5 Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall fore- 
doom Of foreign tyrants. 18x4 Southf,y Roderick xi, A 
field . , For bloody theatre of lamous deeds Foredoom’d. 
1844 Mrs. BROWTiiNC Poems 1850 1 . 62 Had 
God foredoomed despair. He bad not spoken hope. 

2. To determine beforehand as a doom ; to fore- , 
cast, foreshadow, presage. 

a 1592 Greene George a Greene Wks. (Rildg.) 261/z A 
wizer wizard never met you yet, Nor one that belter could 
foredoom your fall. 78x8 Keats Endym. i. 252 Broad 
leaved fig trees even now foredoom Their ripen'd fruitage. 

Hence Foredoo*nxed ppl. a. Also roredoo mer. 

X591 Troub. Raigne K. John 11, (x6ii] 75 Disturbed 
thoughts, foredoomers of mine ill. 1700 Dryden Pal. .v 
Arcite w. 636 As Fate foredoom’d,- and all things lend .. 
to their appointed End. x868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1 . x.xv. 
603 To face, .the perils of a foredoomed enterprise. 

Fo*re-door. [f. Fore- pref. + Door.] A door 
in the front of a building, a front-door. Now rare. 

158X Lambarde Eiren. 11. vii. (1588)295 His brother, .shut 
the foredoore against them that pursued. 1674 tr. Scheffer's 
Lapiaiui 84 Two doors, one, a foredoor, and the other, a 
backward. 1696 Edware>s 4 Provid. 0/ God ir. 20 

With the mouth (that so visible and useful fore-door of this 
our humane habitation) we take xn food, X76X Brit, Mag. 

II. 55S The rogues. .fastened the fore-door before they left 
the house. x8xx W. Axrou A gric.Surv. Ay rsh. iisljam.) 
The principal door — ^was named the fore-door, 

T* Fo’redrove. Obs. [f. FoRE-/)r.^ + Drove.] 
An animal or animals driven before the corpse at 
a funeral, a corsc-present or mortuary. 

1504 Will 0/ J. Osbume in Trans. Essex A rclueol. Soc. 
Ser. n. I. 167, I bequeth ij shepe of a yere age for my fore 
Drove. 1536 IF/V/ ^ ir. ibid. 168 A shepe price ijs. 
which I will shall be dreven before me in the day of my 
buryall for a foredrove. 

Fore-eatage; see Fobe- pref. 5 b. 

Fore-edge (fb®‘ried 3 ). [f.F‘oBE-//'^-i-EDGE.] 
The front or outer edge; esp. of a leaf in a-book, j 
or of the book itself. I 


1665 Hooke Microgr. 174 The fore-edge, .is arm’d with a 
multitude of little bristles. 1880 Print. Trades yml. No. 32. 
I To cut heads, tails, and fore-edges at one time. x886 
Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 420 The book is placed 
on the shelf with the fore-edge turned outwards, 1892 
Zaehssdorf Binding of Bks. 14 Catch each succeeding 
leaf up by the forefinger on the top corner as near the ibr- 
edge as possible. 

Pore-elders(foeT|eld3Jr),//.ChieflyHa>-rt<rrK. 
For forms see Elder, [f, Yio'b.y,- pref. r ELDEn(s. 
Cf. O'ii.foreldrar in same sense {Vba. forxldre, Sw. 
fdraldrar parents).] Ancestors, progenitors. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18362 (Cott.i hou has ham drund and 
don forfare, Als til ur for-eildrcs suare. <7x425 Wvn- 
TOUN Cron. ix. xvii» 6 As J-are For-elderis ware slane to 
Dede. XS25 Q.’Marg. in M. A. E. Wood Lett. R. Ap 
Illustr.^ Ladies (i8§2> I. 372 They may . . live under him as 
his .subjects, as their foreelders has done in time past. 1627 
Sanderson Serm. I. 265 Our Romish cathoHcks often twit 
us with our fore-elders. What, say they, were they not all 
down-right papists ? xyioBp. Nicolson in Ellis Zr//, 
Ser. I. III. 359 Principles on which their fore-elders built 
the gude wark of reformation. 1843 For. «5- Colon. Q. Rev. 
II. 349 The former must have been visited by the fore-elders 
of mankind earlier than Egypt. 1876 Mr. Gray 4 his 
Neighbours I. 26 John Dannay lived upon his own lands as 
his fore-elders had done from time immemorial. 


Fore-end (fooTicnd). [f. Fo»E-/r^-f End.] 
1. Of place: The fore part, front. Now chiefly Abr/zf. 

■ c xAss Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.’ 39 Sej'nt 
Barthilmewe . . with his holy hande drewe forth the shippe 
by the for ende. <7x489 Caxton Blanchardyn \\\ 29 He 
dyde cut of the hed, & benged hit atte forende of his >adej. 
a 1626 Bacon New Atl. Wks. 1778 I 352 In the fore-end of 
it which was towards him, grew a. -branch of palm. X833 
Marryat P. Simple xiv, Mr. Chucks then sat down upon 
the fore-end of the booms. 1878 W. C. Russell Wreck 0/ 
Grosvenor xxi, I crawled to the fore-end of the poop. 

b. The fore part of the stock of a gun, which 
supports the barrel. Also atlrib. 

x88x Greener Gun 250 The finisher . . has to file up and 
shape the .slock and fore-end. Ibid. 256 All that is required 
being a sufficient grip to keep the fore-end to the barrels. 
Ibid.\Z^ Gra.sp the gun.. close to the fore-end tip. 


2 . Of time : The beginning, early part. Now 
dial.\ chiefly 

161X Shaks. Cymb. ni. iii. 73 Where I haue .. payed More 
pious debts to Heauen, ihen in a!) The fore-end of my lime, 
X768 Wales in Phil. Trans, LX. 123 In the fore end of 
December, I went to one of the hunters tents. x8x6 Scott 
Antiq. xxvH, ‘I will be back about the fore-end o’ har’st.’ 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ ‘The fore end of the jear', 
spring. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister xiv, ‘ Yow've 
read about her i’ the papers maybe last fove-end ? ’ 
Fore-engage, -estate, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
t Pore-entry, -entresse- Chiefly .Sc. Obs. 
[f. 'Pov.?.- pref. + Entry, .Entresse.] A front en- 
trance, vestibirle. 

1535 CovERDALB fer. xx.xvii. ex In the fore entrie off the 
preson. <1x557 Diurn. Occurrents 1x833) 44 With tuelf 
cannonis on the foirenlres. « XS72 Kno.x Hist. Ref. Wks, 
1846 I. X2I The Englismen .. ha'^arded a schoote at the for- 
entree of the Caslell. X673 Wedderburn Voc. 11 (Jam.) 
Propylaeum, a fore-entresse. 

Forefa<tlier For forms see Fa- 

THEK. [f. Fohe- pref, + Father. ON. had for- 
fzdir. Cf. For3I-, Fork-, Forth-fatheu.] An 
ancestor, a progenitor. Chiefly pi. Forefather^ 
day (U.S.): the anniversary of the day on which 
the first settlers landed at Plymouth, Mass. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5464 (Cott.) Jacob .. went out of his 
MTeched werld. And til his forfaders fard. X377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. V. SOI Feddest with thi fresche bl^de owre forfadres 
in derknesse. c 1450 Chester PI. xii. 163 Our forfatherouer- 
comen was . . to doe evill. 1526 PUgr. Per/. (W de’W. 
1531) 14!), Theyr forefathers were baptysed in the reed 
see. <1x682 Sir T. Bkownk 7 ‘rrtf/y (1684)17 Our Forefathers 
before the Floud. 1750 Gray Elegy 16 'J'be rude Fore- 
fathers of the Hamlet. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Aletr. Syst. 111.(1871)120 Measures which they and their 
fore-fathers, time out of mind had employed. x^8 I.ovvr.LL 
Lett. 11894) I. Z47 It is Fore-fathers’ Day, you remember. 

trans/, and /Ig. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, ii.ii. 35 Conceit is 
still deriu’d From some fore-father greefe. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
TiNEAU Moral 1. 6 It is a great thing to pos-^ess improved 
breeds of animals in the place of their forefathers. 

Hence roTefa:tlierlytz., of or pertaining to one’s 
forefathers, ancestral. 

1855 in Clarke Diet. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXI. 213 Ab- 
struse Englisc, forefatherly and foremotherly as wcare assured 

it is. x88o G. ilEREDiTH Trag. Com. vi, The clever assort- 
ment of our forefatherly heaps of bones. 

Forefault, -er, -ure : see Foufault. 

Forefeel (fo«ifr'l), v. [f. Fore- ■+ Feez 
traits. To feel beforehand, have a presentiment of. 

1580 S\ViiE\ Arcadia ii.xviu. 181 b, Erona. .forefeejing the 

harmes which after fell to her. t'x6xx Chapman 

13 With unwieldy wave.s the great .sea forefeels winds Xhat 

both ways murmur, a 1632 T. Taylor God s }{ 

Iii. (1642* 410 Sinners .. fore-feeling the approach of he . 
18x0 W. Taylor in Monthly Afag. XXIX. 320 
Her coming joy, redoubles my delieht. 1851 * - 

Patrlarchs%La 7 Vg. vi. (1867) Those objects uxrcin 
very deed foreshown and forefelt in hts childLsh , 

Hence Porefeel sb.; Porefee-Uaff (whence 
Porefee-Ungly adv.), b»-n-n to 

.1580 Sidney Arcadia 

sauour part Of commmg gladness^ knowledge 

,,658. f .A divine and 

originally inbrtd by ^ joy'lTic risin:; son. 

rt856;iL';'.ySVc>;. might W. rote. 
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feelingly call our rulers ‘A venal band’. 1839 Bailey 
Fes tut xxii. Like a fore.feel of madness about the brain. 

Porefeeling* (fo^*jf/lig), M. sK [f. prec. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Forefeel ; a feel- 
ing beforehand, presentiment. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop.^ (Arb.) 147 Some priuie 
and secret fore-feiling of the punishement now at hande. 
x^S Camden Rem,^ EpitapJis 28 The inuention of them 
proceeded from the presage or forfeeling of immortality, 
17x5 ir. Ctess Daunoy's tVks, 425 An ominous fore-feeling 
of their approaching Misfortune. 1^3 Southey Lett. (1856) 

I. 241 His father has the same forefeeling that .. he will 
not live to be a man. 1878 Dovvden Stud. Lit, 147 Within 
him lay a forefeefing of the great destiny. ! 

Pore-fellow: see Foue-//'^ 5. 1 

+ Po*refeiice, Obs. [f. Fore- + Fence I 
sb."] A first or front defence ; a bnhvark. 

2609 Holland Arrifu. Marcell. xjv. ii. 4 Within their , 
thicke growne Fastnesses and Fore-ftnces. .they maintained | 
and enriched them.selves. x6io — Camden's Brit. I. 755 ' 
The Hand Walney as a fore fence or countremure lying 
along by it. X677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 320 .4 praetentura, or 
fore-fence of the Romans, raised against the Britans. 1 

Hence I’o'refence v, traits., to serve as an outer 
defence or bulwark to. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. t. 627 The moimtaines of 
Talgar and Ewias doe as it were forefense it. 

Porefend : see Forfend. 

Porefield (fo»‘jffld). Mining, Also 7-8 for- 
field, [f. Fore- pref, + Field rA] (See quots.) 

x68r Houghton ComH, Miner fE. D. S.\ Forjield, the 
furthest place that a man has wrought in his ground, or 
the end of a meer above-ground. *755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 
401 There was a miner working at the forfield, or east end 
of the vein. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Forefield^ the 
face of the workings. The /orefield.end is the end of the 
workings farthest advanced. 

+ Po’refiglit. Obs, [f. Fore- pref. + Fight 
.r^,] a. The foremost defence or bulwark (see 
Fight, sb. 5 b\ t». The front rank (of an army). 

c x6ii Ckap.man Iliad xn. 274 The Greeks. , repair’d the fore- 
fights of their wall With hides of oicen. Ibid. xv. 277 These 
were they, that bravely furnish’d then The fierce forefight. 

Fore-fi'gliter. rare-'-, [f. Ytsm.- pref. + 
Fighter.] One who fights in the front rank. 

1883 Leaf Iliad iv. 79 Then the forefighters and glorious 
Hector yielded. 

Fore-figure, -fin : see Fore- pref. 2 a, ^ c. 
ForeGn^er (foeyfiggoj). [f. Poke- pref. + 
Finger.] The finger next the thumb : also called 
the first or index finger. 

C14S0 yoc. in Wr.-WQIcker 6s6 Forefyngtire, index. 
,579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 43 note, When they were 
conquer'd they held up their fore-finger in sign of yeelding. 
,6 ir Peacham Drawing 11. v, Polymnia shall bee drawne as 
it were acting her speech with her forefinger. 1713 Berke- 
ley Guardian No. 39 Pa Her fore-fingers stuck inher ears. 
1847 Tennyson Pnno. 11. 356 Jewels five-words-long That 
on the stretch'd forefinger of aU Time Sparkle for ever. 

Fore-fit, -flank, -flipper, etc, : see Foee- pref. 
[Foreflow v., ‘to flow before’, Dryden, in 
Webster (1832) and later Diets., is a mistake for 
foreslmv. see Forslow 2. qnot. 1682.] 

Fore-foot (foo-afnt), sb. [f. F OWE- pref. -t- Foot.] 

The stress is variable, the prefix treing oftca felt as an adj. 

1 . One of the front feet of a quadruped. 

,48, Caxton Pegnard :Arb.')iS He'nadloste his eeris and 
the skynne wyth the clawes of his forefeet. 1525 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. II. 312 a, The grayhounde . . wolde .. leape 
with his fore fete vpon the Kynges shulders. 1604 Breton 
Pass. Sheft/t. Fast. iii. 26 To see. .the little black-haivd 
Cony.. With her fore-feete wash her face. 1697 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3330/4 Throws his fore Foot out like a Turky 
Horse. 2770 G. \yinTE xxvHi. 79 From the fore- 

feet to the belly behind the shoulder, it fthe moose-deer] 
measured three feet and eight inches. 1834 M«^Murtrie 
Cuvier s A mm. A ingd. 60 The long claws of their fore-feet 
enable them to dig with great effect. 1869 Dunkin Midn. 
Shy 16 The Great Bear’s right fore-foot, 
t b). jocularly. The hand. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, li. i. 71 Glue me thy fist, thy fore- 
fooie to me giue. 

2. Mini. ‘ The foremost piece of the keel, or a 
timber which terminates the keel at the forward 
extremity, and forms a rest, for the stem’s lower 
end’ (Adm. Smyth). 

[1644 Manwayrino Sea-mans Diet. s.v., There is no such 
place of a ship which is termed her fore-foote; but., when 
two ships s.aile, so that one doth lie with her stem so much 
a-we-nther the other, that keeping their courses, that ship 
which doth so lie, will goe-out a head with the other, 
then we say. that she doth lie with the fore-foote of the 
other, as she stands or cQme.s with her fore-foote.. so that 
this word fore-foote, implies no more, but one ships lyin- 
orsayling a-crosse an other ships w.iy.] 1770 Chron. in Ann. 
Deg. 153/1 She hung upon this rock by the fore-foot her 
stern being amatingly depressed. 1840 R. H. Dana -Sr/i 

rl/al/xviit. 51 Wesawa.. whale, slowlycrossingourfore-foot. 
t Forefoot, v. Obs. rare-', [f. p'oiiE- pref. 
+ Foot v ] trans. ? To repair (a boot) with new 
upper lealher, to ramp. 

,465 Manners f, Hanseh. F.xp. 302 To pay for fforfolcnge 
of his botuys. IHd., For forfotynge \N<!r/. MS. fotyngcl 
of a payre of botes, 

+ Fore-footman. Obs. [Fore- pref. + Foot- 
3 IAN.] A footman who ran before his inaslcr. 

lA rendering of vauirarins Ftr,\Tr.RER, misread as X’an- 
trarius and .suppO'cd to be connected with F. avanti) 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit, j. 331 lie should be, the 
Kings forc-fool-man, until he had worncout a.pairc ofshooes. 


rorefront(foe*jfr27nt). [f.F 0 RE-/r^ -h-FRONT.] 
1 . , The principal face or foremost part of anything 
{esp. of a bnilding). Now rare, (In early use 
opposed to f back fronts 
C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 831 He gert thaim tak Syllys 
off ayk, and a stark barres mak. At a fo^T frount, fast in 
the forest syd. 1548 Hali. Chron. (i8og) 639 The fore- 
ffontes of euery gallerj' were hanged with . . Sarcenet. 1551 
Robinson tr. Mords Utop. 11. Gvb, The forefrontes or 
frontiers of the ij corners [of the Hande], what wyihe fordys 
& shelues, & what with rockes be very, .daungerous. 1659 
Evelyn To R. Boyle 3 Sept., To the entry fore front of 
this a court, and at the other back front a plot walled 
in of a competent square. 1664 Power Micros. Observ, 
in Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. (i^3‘ 314 These Eyes are 
plac’d all in the forefront of their [Spiders’] Head. 1671 
Charente ZeA Om/ww S3 The. .forefronts of the Houses 
are very little hand.somer than ih^e of our Countiy Villages. 
X698 Vanbrugh Prov, Wife iii. iil, 2 love to sit in the fore- 
front of a box ; for, if one sits behind, there’s two Acts gone 
before one's found out. 1726 LnoNi Albertis Archit. 1 . 
39/2 From the. .Fore-front of the Work I draw a Line quite 
thro' to the Back-front. 2866 G. Macdosaid' Ann. Q. 
NeigJib. ii. U878) 19 This little gallery was.. larger than 
was just necessary for the organ.. and a few of the parish- 
ioners had chosen to sit in its fore-front. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Foore-Jront, the face of the building. 

b. The * front * of an army, the front rank. 

1513 Douglas yEneis xi. ix. 14 The Troiane barnage.. 
With ordinance of Tuscan, that did spreid In forfront al the 
large feyidis on breid. 1632 QvASti^s Samson Div. Poems 
(2717) 502 They brought him bound I’o the forefront of the 
Philistian Band. 1737 VI msroti Josephus* Hist. i. iv. § 7 
He was in the fore-front, in the utmost danger. 2864 
Kingsley Rom. * 5 - Tent. v. (1875) 130 He thrust himself into 
the fore-front of the battle. 

c. fg, (Now the most frequent use.) 

2589 Nashe in Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 10 In the fore- 
front of whom [i- e. men of import), I cannot but place that 
aged Father Erasmus. 1607 Day Trav. Eng. Bro. G iv b, 
True constancie's my fore-front and my back. ■ 2846 Trench 
Mirac. Introd. (1862) 49 The position which it has won in 
the verj' forefront of the world, 1B74 Green Short Hist. 
iv, § 3. 176 The great statutes which stand in the forefront 
of our laws. 

2 . The beginning, commencement (of a book, 
document, or literary work). Ohs, or arch. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 1 . 40/1 Johannes Duns Scolus 
an Irishman borne, as in the forefront of this treatise I haue 
declared. 16x2 T, Taylor Comm, Titus iii. 8 The author 
of it is set in the forefront or face of it. 1870 SpvjiOEOH 
Treas. Dav. Ps. 1 . z In roysd decrees the names and dig- 
nities of monarchs are placed in the forefront. 

3 . The front of the body as opposed to the ‘ back’, 

28S0 Browning Dram. Idylls Ser 11. Mule'ykek 34 Her 

forefront whitens indeed Like a yellowish wave’s cream- 
crest .. Her fetlock is foam-siilashed too. ,z8^ Crockett 
Raiders 74 , 1 was to do nothing except lie thus prone on 
my forefront. 

Hence PoTefront v. trans,, to build a {itew)iort- 
front to. 

2761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxxi, He would new fore- 
front his house, and add a new wing to make it even. 

*i* Poregad : affected pronunc. of Fore God : see 
YorsP.prep. i b. 

tForegarn, Poregarns(t, Chiefly Sc, 
Obs. [f. boRE-Zr^^. orai/z'. + Gain, Gainst. Cf. 
Foue-again(st ] Directly opposite to ; also, in the 
opposite scale to. 

237s Barbour Bruce xvi, 555 Ay forgane the schippls. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (18561 1 . 133 Ane messinger wes 
cuming him forgane. a 2547 Surrey Aineid n. 889 My 
spouse clasping my feet Foregainst his father young lulus 
set. 2563 Aberdeen Council Reg. (1844' 254 In the GhIIow- 
geit of the said burght. .forgains the gray freiris place, 
2588 A.^ King tr. ganisins* Cateeh, H vj, Foregainst 
quhilk is placed y* golden nombre of yat ^ere. *639 
Rutherford Lett, cclxxxix, (1836) 12 . 188 If ye go to 
weigh Jesus his sweetness.. and Jay foregainst him your 
ounces or drachms of suffering for him. 2709 Phil? Let. 
24 Sept, in Dunbar Li/e (1865* 50 Two ships ryding 

at ankor forgainst this place. 1725 Ramsay Genii. Sheph. 
HI. ii, On Skelfs foregainst the Door, 

Pore-gallant, -gallery; see FoRE-/r^ 3, 5. 
FoTe-game. [Foue- pr€f'\ A preliminary 
game ; lit, andy^, Cf. Aftek-game. 

2594 Kvd Cornelia iv. G ij b. The Gaules were but a fore- 
game feclit about For ciuill discord, a 2635 Naunton 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 28 His pfay was chiefly at the fore- 
game. 1643 Trevor in Oirte Collect. (2735* 260 Neither 
side can yet brag of the foregame. 1742 Compi, Fnni. 
Piece II. i. 28S The Huntsman should therefore be. .good 
at both Fore and After-Game, 

Poreganger (fo«*'jgn?q9j). [f Fore- pref + 
Ganger ; = Ger. vorgdnger, Du. voorgangeri] 
f 1 . One who or that which goes before ; a. a 
fore-runner, a harbinger ; b. a predecessor. Obs. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4252, I hald hir gret mysdoers 
AU anticrist lyms and his fbrgangers. c 2460 Tvivneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 265, I go before byword to here, And as 
forgangere am I send. 

2 . A^aut. a. ‘ A short piece of rope immediately 
connecting the line with the shank of the harpoon, 
when spanned for killing’ (Adm. Smyth). Cf. 
Fobegoek, -runner, b. (See quot, 1867.) [So 
Dll. voorgattger.’\ 

1794 R igging Seamanship I. 64 Yam for foregangei-s is 
made of the best dressed long hemp. 2823 Scorcsry O^ftl. 
Whale Fishery oZZ The ‘fore-ganger’, or that part of the* 
line immediately connected with the harpoon. 2867 Sm\th 
Sailods Word-bk., Fore-ganger the Chain Bower Cables, 
IS a length of 25 fathoms of stouter chain, in consequence 
of greater wear and te.Tr near the anchor. 


Poregarth. (fo»ugajJ)). dial. [a. ON. for. 
gard-r, f. for-, Foke- t garH-r Gabth OE. 
geard Yard).] = Fore- yard'. 

2641 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 137 The helme in the 
foregarlh will doe somethinge more then shelter three 
waines. 2684 MS. Indenture igoxV.'dti.), All that cottage 
foregarth and little close. * 

Foregate (fo.-jgfit)._ [f. Fore- pref. + Gate.] 

1 . The front gate or principal entrance. 

1503 in Lib. Cart. S, Crucis (1840) Ivii, Item, for vij 
punschionis of plaister to the turatis of the forj'et ..iiij 
lib. xviijs.. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. n. 81 A castle 
also., and a foregate at the entrance unto it, 1726 Leom 
Alberti's Archit. I. loi/i Chambers near the vestibule or 
fore-gate. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. 430 There was.. to 
be but one entrance only, by the great foregate. 

trans/, sca^/ig. 2613 J. Davies. y'mrrrEijb, 
Beare vp the Crosse ; and euer looke vpon't As on the only 
Key of Heau’n’s fore-gate. 2692 G. Stradling Stmt. 
Cf Disc. 381 They [the Jesuits] were., turned out of the 
Foregates ,of those States. 

Prov. c 164s Howell Zf//. I. v. xxi, When distrust enters 
in at the foreg.ate, love goes out at the Po^iem. 16S6 W. os 
Britaine Hum. Prud. vii. 31 When passion enters in at the 
fore-gate, Wisdom goes out at the postern. 

2 . Sc. ‘The high or open street ’ (Jam ). 

2560 in Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1844) 327 Diueree personis 
hes biggit and dalie biggis choppis vnder stairis vpoune 
the forgettis. 2567 Sc. Acts /as. VI 11814) 13 The saraj-n 
to be saulde and toppit be honest personis in pe foir-gait in 
oppin and publict tavernis. a 2583 Chaim. Air'in Bffours 
Practicks (1754) 588 Gif thair be ony swine cruivis biggit 
on the fore-gait, sioppand the samln. • ' • 

Foregather; see Forgather. 

Pore-gear : see Fore- pref, 5. 

t Toregengl. Obs.— '^ prcf.-^^gmgl 

= OHG. gengil goer, f. root of Gang v.] A forei 
goer, predecessor. 

c 2205 Lay. 25082 peos weoren mine aelderen, mineaS-Sele 
tiore-genglen. 

Foregiffc (fbs'jgift), [f. Fore- pref. -h Gift.] 
Lavj. ‘A premium for a lease' (Wharton 1867). 

2744 in Riding Rec. VIII. 109 A fine or foregifi was 
paid to the late Lady Stapleton. 2845 Stephen Cernm. 
Laws Eng. (1874) II 737 That no fine or foregift be taken 
for the lease. »E8i Law Rep. (Chancery Div. XVI. 59S 
There w.as resen*ed on every demise . . the best yearly rent 
without taking any fine, premium or foregift. 

Pore-gird: see Fore- pref. i. 
f Pore-gi*ve, Obs. [f. FoxiE-pre/l + Gvtzv. 
Cf. ntisgive.'] intr. To have a foreboding, anti- 
cipale. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxv. (1609) 57s As wmiBocl}’ 
mens minds use to fore-give and tell aforenand [L. 
gieutibus'\ when there is some mischiefe and ill toward them. 

Foreglance (fo»*jg!ans). [f. Fore- //■(/'. + 
Glance sb.'] The action of glancing fomrd; 
also, a view or glance beforehand. 

2825 Coleridge Rem, (1836- II. 226 A misprint^., ansing 
from an anticipation by foreglance of the composiiqr s eye. 
2860 Ellicott Life Our Lord ii. 49 With the rapid fore* 
glance of thought she must have seen in the clouded futiue, 
scorn, dereliction. .death. iB8p H issey TVirr Hi -rAaNiW 
231 How intensely interesting it would be to have a fort- 
glance into a science text-book of a century hence. 
Pore-glass, -gleam, -glimpse : see hoBE*. 
Forego (foe*jgpa)^ sb. rare—K [f. next.] Some- 
thing (hat goes or happens before. , 

x88o Gordon Bk. Chron, Keith 63 The. .‘DeathA'atc 
, , was conjectured to be a forego of a Death or a Flitting- 
Forego (foo-ig^w), v. Pa. t. forewent; pm 
pple. foregone. Forms : see Go. \OF..foreg^ti, 
f, Foe.e- pref,-^^ gdn to Go.] 

1 . trans. To go before or in advance of; to pre- 


cede ; either in position or time. - 

epoo tr. Baida's Hist, v. xxi. (xxiii.) (1891) 47 ® 
[steorra] hiora foreeode ba sunnan on inor3en. * 5*5 • 
hloRE Chron. K. Edw. V, in Grafton II. 757 And l 
yere fore goyng his death he had obtayned the towne 
Barwike. 1548 Gkst Pr. Masse 116 That p.^rt of 
that forgoelh consecration. *577-87 H()L1NSHED 
I. Pref., Summarie contents foregoing euerie chapter. *W 
Golding De Mornay xxx. 491 A Christ.. v%'horn d > 
forgone by an Elias, it behoued to preach tlie 
of God. ax6x9 Fotherby Atheom. 11. itt. § 2 ^ 

The cause doth alu'ayes his effect fore-ffoe. 
rEPRER & Cole Barihot, Annt, ji. vii. ic^ 'J‘he 
of the Earlets does always forego the Diastole of 
tricies. 2879 E, Arnold Lt. Asia 3 Over half the ‘ 
a lovely light Forewent the mom. 2884 J. Favne 
fr. Arabic I. 15 His head forewent his feel and h 
the ground. Ibid. 185 So Ahdulmelik .went iim. 

house, whither he found that the money had forego 
2 . intr. To go before, precede in place or tim • 
Also quasi- trans. with cognate obj. , . 

c82S Vesp. Ps. Ixxxviii. 25 Mildheortnls & ^ .j-m 
foregaS hiforan onsiene Sinre. a 2300 E. Z. 

3 Fire bi-fore him sal for-gane. cjsSS HARPsriELOi^* , 
Hen. VIII, 45 The wife and the man^wiih j.j, 

consent adhibited and fore-going enter into reluio- 
Mirr, Mag., Hastings i. 5 Cleaving mytoiubetnc > 
fame forewent. 2579 Spenser 

now they bene to neauen forewent. 162* I* ...firthy 

Pismire 30 To purchase honour 

action fore-going . . is not truely to be 

VI WWUTX Gayworthys 1 . 116 A gait, sublimely una 

all that had foregone. 

Porego : see Forgo. nroer, 

Foregoer (foojgou-Di). Forms: 4"'’,'° 

(4 forgoero, 5 goar, 6 forogoore); 5""^° ^ 

[f. Fore- prf, + Goer.] 



FOREGOING*. 


f 1. A messenger sent before, a forerunner, a har- 
binger ; spec, a purveyor. Obs. 

CX340 Cursor M. 13208 tTrin.) To helle bifore crist [Ion] 
ferd ..perfore is he called forgoer. 1303 Lancl. P. PI. 
C. in. 198 Ac gile was forgoere to gyen ai the puple, For to 
wisse hem the weye and with Mede a*byde. \s<azCaxtorts 
Chron. Eng. kvj b/i He was .. The forgooer of Antecryst, 
the fulfyller of heresye. 1580 Ord. 0/ Prayer in Liturg. 
Serv. Q. EUz. {1847) 568 He sent Hornets and wild Beasts, 
as foregoers of his host. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 216 
O Mercuric, foregoer to the euening. i6ox F. Tate House/t. 
Ord. Edw. // § 90 (1876) 53 Their shalbe a fore-goer in the 
kinges household, Phillips, Foregoers, Purveyours 

going before the King or Queen in progresse. 174s Blome- 
FiF.LD Norf. II. 605 There was one always at each (Leper) 
House called the Foregoer, who used to beg daily for them. 

2. One who or that which goes in front or ‘ leads 
the way*; a leader; hence, an example, pattern. 

1388 ^WcLlF Josh. iii. 3 Whanne 50 seen the ark. .folwe 30 
the forgoers. 1485 Caxton St. Wene/r. 10 They made her 
in alle thynges a forgoar and ensample to them. 1549 
CovERDALE, etc. Erasut. Par. i Tim. ii. ii It is conuenient 
for them [women] . . to be folowers, and not foregoers. 1596 
T)avjes Orchestra 58 All the followers [flying cranes] their 
heads doe lay On their forgoers backs. 1658 Baxter Saving 
Faith xii. 85 The promised Glory, and the future blessings 
that are its necessary Foregoers. 1869 Blackmore Lorua D. 
II. i. Each [reaper] casting leftwards his rich clearance on 
his foregoer’s double track. 

3. One that has gone before ; a predecessor. 

*5S3 Grimalde Cicero's Offices ir. (1558) 102 He. .in know- 
ledge clerely exceded all his foregoers. x6o8 Carew 
Comivall{x’jt^ 68 Two young men of the parish are yerely 
chosen by their last fore-goers, to be wardens. 1868 Dixon 
Spiritual IVives II. xi. 90 His foregoers had been settled 
in Massachusetts since the days of the Mayflower. 1877 
Morley Crit. Misc. Ser, 11. 348 The order in which each 
state of society has followed its foregoer. 

4 . Naut. = Foreganger 2 a. 

1694 Ace. Sev. LateVoy. 11. (1711) 161 Before this hollew 
part, the Fore-goer is fasten'd or ty'd. 1867 in Smyth 
Sailods Word-bk. 1892 8 June 5/3 Wequickly 

bent on the line to the foregoer, clapped the harpoon into 
the gun. 

Foregoing (foejgoa-ig), vbl. sb. [f. Forego v. 
-h -ING I.] 

I. The action of the vb. Forego ; a going before, 
preceding, or leading the way. 

1581 Sidney Apoi. Poetrie (Arb.) 21 After whom, en- 
couraged .. with theyr excellent fore-going, others haue 
followed. 165G tr, Hobbes' EUm. Philos, (1839) 130 Their 
verity depends not upon our knowledge, but upon the fore- 
goii^ of their causes. 

. 1 2. That which goes before. Ohs.'^ ^ 

«98 Florio, Preambulo, a preamble, a foregoing, 

foregoing (fo^jgtju'ig ),///. <z. [f. as prec. + 

•ING^.] That, goes or has gone before, preceding 
(in position or time). 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 306 Heyle starre forgoynge. 
x^a More Cott/ui, Tiudale ir. iv. 119 They doo not merite 
with anyc forgoyng good dedes. 1605 Versteoan Dec. 
iHttll, Pref. Ep,, The ensuing matter will be answerable 
to the foregoing title. 1737 Whiston Josephus’ Hist. i. xix. 
I 2 The multitude., were emboldened by their foregoing 
victory. 1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig, (ed. 20) 229 From 
the foregoing examples it is plain, that the operation is the 
same, Emerson Addr,, Method Nat. \Vks. (Bohn) 

II, 226 A fruit which it cost all the foregoing ages to form 
and ripen. 

b, absol. (quasi-j^.) and eUipt. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. § 7 The Political and 
civil part of it, which may better be c-alled wisdom then 
most of the fore-going. H. Walpole Verlue's 

Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 185 Besides the foregoing. Lord 
Breadalbanehas. .eleven portraits. 1874 Helps 
iii. 54 The foregoing must not be confounded with purely 
communistic theories. 

Foregone (foaig^*n),j5//. a. [f. FoBE-/r^, + 
Gone, pa. pple. of CJo.] That has gone before or 
gone by ; (of time) past. 

cx6oo Shaks. Soun. xxx, Then can I grieve at grievances 
foregone, 1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes i. iii, With Oblivion’s 
silent Stroke deface Of foregone Ills the very Trace. 1794 
Burke Rep. Lords Jmls. Wks. 1842 II. 610 With no light 
from any principle, precedent, or foregone authority of law. 
1824 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Capt. Jackson, A bare scrag — cold 
savings from the foregone meal. 1870 Lowell Cathedral 
PoeL Wks. (1879) 441/2 This has made poets dream of lives 
foregone In worlds fantastical. 

b. Foregone conclusion', a Shaksperian phrase, 
variously interpreted by commentators (see Con- 
CLUSION 15 ). Nowusedfor: A decision or opinion 
already formed before the case is argued or the full 
evidence known (hence foregone intention, opinion, 
etc.) ; also, a result or upshot that might have been 
foreseen as inevitable. 

1604 Shaks. Otk. iii. iii. 428. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. New 

Years Eve, I plunge into foregone visions and conclusions. 
1856 Froude Hist. (1858) I. iii. 286 Starting always 
with a foregone conclusion, he arrived of course where he 
wished to arrive. x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng. I. 186 
The Archbishop was simply carrying out . . the foregone 
intention of the King. 1878 Bosw. Smith 387 That 

struggle was heroic.. but the conclusion was foregone. 
Hence PoreETo'neuess. {nonce'Wd.) 

2892 Athenaeum 6 Aug. 191/2 [The book is] affected .. by 
the ‘foregoneness' of its conclusion. 
tFo :re*na*xidsire. Sc. Obs. Forms : see 
Fore- pref. and Grandsibe. [f. Fore- pref '+ 
Gbandsibe.] a. A grandfather; = L. b, A 
great-grandfather c. A great-great- 

grandfather. d. An ancestor. 
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a x5t3 Douglas jEneis xii. vi. 95 The name he bair of 
his fore grandschir wycht. 

b. Ji^’j^Acia Audit, (1839) 34/2 pai fand he said Robertis 
forgrantsire deit last vest & sesit of J>e said landes, X500-20 ' 
in Dunbar's Poems {1S93) 3x5 Myfoir grandschir, hecht Fyn 
Mackcowll. 

c. XS41 Books Coune.^Sess. B x8. 44 (Jam.) Be hisfadeij 
gudschir, grandshir, and forgrandshir, lardis of Fingiltoun. 
1633 Acts Ckas. / (2814) V. 64/2 To the forsaids persones. , 
thair fathers guidsebirs grandschirs foirgrandschlrs [etc.]. 

d. X549 Compi, Scot. (1873) 3 Your foir grandscheir gode- 
froid of billon kyng of iherusalem..deffendit his pepil. 

fig. X581 N. Burke Disp. Relig. xviii. 62/2 Frere Marline 
Lauter your foirgrandschir passed mair cannelie to vorke. 

Foreground (fo®jgraiind). £f. FoRE~prf.+ 

Ground.] 

1. That part of a view which is in front and 
nearest the observer; esp. as represented in a picture. 

1695 Dryden Art of Paint. 167 White can subsist on the 
fore.ground of the Picture. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 353 
Such as lie nearer the fore-ground you are to imitate accord- 
ing to nature. 1834 Medwin Angler in Ifales II, 29 The 
desolate crag — a fit foreground to the still more desolate 
prospect that the land presented. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
4- It. Isl. II. 401 A mother in the foreground, seated beside 
her two dead infants. 

b.^f. Themostconspicuousorprominentposition. 
x8i6 Bentham Ckrestom. 247 The desirable property, — 
which on this occasion stands as the principal object, and 
occupies the fore-ground. 1833 Macaulay Ess., IValpole's 
Lett, to Mann (2854) 264/2 He was content, .to keep m the 
background and to leave the foreground to the author. 
2873 Svmonds Grk. Poets v. 127 The AeoHans occupied the 
very foreground of Greek literature. 

2. The ground in front of an object. ' rare~~ 

1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 134 The high priest.. 

touched with finger dipped in blood, the sacred lid and 
foreground of the Ark. 

3. ait rib. 

1827 Steuart Planters G. (1828) 362 Several groups of 
fine foreground Trees with extensive tops were already 
formed. 1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. 165, I made two fore- 
ground studies in colour. 

tForeCTa'rd, v. Obs.-^ [f. Fore- pref -h 
(jMNBXiv^trans. To guard beforehand or in front. 

1588 Greenf. Metam, Wks. (Grosart) IX. 23 In that we 
foregarded all our actions with vertue. Ibid. 89. 

Foreguess (fo'»jge*s), v. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Guess.] trans. To guess beforehand ; to forecast, 
anticipate, conjecture. Const, with simple obj. or 
with obj. clause. Also absol. 

.Hence Poregue'ssing vbl. sh. &nd ppl. a. 

1388 Wyclif lYisd. ^vii. 10 marg. note Bi forgessing grete 
yuels to comynge on it silf. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, 
Luke xii. 54 Obserumg and markyng al lykelyhoodes and 
foregeassyngesof tempestes. 1598 Florio Presage, a. .fore- 
guessing man, x6ao Bp. Id.K'L'LChr. Moder. 28/1 Melancthon 
could foreguess that the time should come wherein [etc.]. 
1895 W. H. Turton Truth of Chr. 88 He may also have 
foreknown, what we can only foreguess. 

Fore-guidance, -hall: see Fobe- pref 2 d, 3 . 
i* Forehadseu, v. Obs. rare. [f. Fore- pref 
-b Halsen v.] irans. {absol.') To presage, 

*594 Carew Tasso 1. iv, One day perhaps, my pen fore- 
hafsening Will dare, what now of thee tis purposing. 1602 
— Cornwall 124 b, A fore-halsening of this rebellion. 

Fo're'haunmer. Sc.s\.Tidnortk.dial. [f.FoRE- 
pref - 1 - Hammer. Cf. Du. voorhamer (in Kilian 
1598 veurhamer), Da. forhasnmer."] The large 
hammer which strikes first ; a sledge-hammer. 

*543 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 43 Item liij fore hamers. 
1592 Sc. Act Jos. VI (1814) III. 538 Breking vp his 
chalmer durris with foirhammeris. 2785 Burns Scotch 
Drink xl, The strong forehammer. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
V, The unceasing clang of the heavy fore-hammers. 2894 
Crockett Raiders 315 From the other side. .came the 
sound of a forehammer thundering on a gate. 

Forehand (fo®Tihrend), a. and sh. [f. Fore- 
pref. + Hand.] A, ad/. 

+ 1. Archery. Forehand {shafp)'. an arrow for 
shooting straight before one. Opposed to under- 
hand. Obs. 

1545 Ascham 7 <TX<y^/i. (Arb.) 226Theforehande must haue 
a bigge breste to here the great myghte of the bowe. 2597 
Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, iii. i|. 52 Hcc would haue. .carryed you 
a fore-hand Shaft at fourcteenc and fourctecne and a halfe. 

2. Done or given at some earlier time. Of pay- 
ments, etc. : Made in advance. ? Obs. exc. dial. 

2599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. \. 51 She did embrace me as 
a husband. And so extenuate the forehand sinne. 2678 
St. Trials, Popish Plot VI. 1490, I wonder I had 

no fore-hand notice of it [my trialj. <2x679 T, Goodwin 
Wks. I. III. 25 This forehand Union hath. .such virtue in iL 
1790 W. Marshall Midland Co, 1. 20 Covenanting to pay 
what is called a ‘forehand rent'. 2825-80 Jamieson s.v., 
Fore-han ’-payment is payment in advance, as is generally the 
rule with school fees. 

3. Foremost, leading. MsOtfore-a-hand. Fore- 
hand stone {Curling : see quot. Also ellipt. or 
quasi-j^. ; The first or foremost player. 

2664 Butler Hud. 11. ii- 6x8 A Nag That might pass for 
a forehand Stag. x8i6 Scott Old Mort, vii, Ourauld fore- 
hand ox. 2825 Jamieson s.v.. The forehand siane is the 
stone first played in atrling, Clydes. 2832 Blackw. Mag. 
Dec. 983 A canny foreban’. 2892 Kerr Curling Gloss, in 
Skating, etc. (Badm. Libr.) 380 Fore-ktui', the first player or 
lead. 

4. ? Forehanded 2 b. 

2784 Bage Barham Downs I. 272 Would any man jn his 
senses that was not a very forehand man indeed, live in the 
elegant way you do? 


FOREHEAB. 

B. sb. 

1. The position in front or above. , + have the 
forehand of to he to the forehand vnth . (Sc.) : to 
have the upper hand or advantage of. 

*557 Fhaer jEneid v. M iij b, And yet not formost al, nor 
al her keele hath forhand wonne. 2588 Parke tr. Men- 
doza's Hist. China 143 a, Hee determined, .to depart and 
procure to get the forehande of them..and^ to ayde and 
helpe them [etc.]. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 297 But for 
Ceremonie.sucha Wretch. .Had the fore-hand and vantage of 
a King. 2646jENKYNi?<’Wf>m 28 God keepson the fore-hand 
with you, let us follow hard after him. 2825-80 Jamieson, s.v. , 
‘ I'm to the forehand wi' you I have got the start of you. 

b. That which holds the front position ; the 
vanguard, hence the mainstay. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 1. iii. 143 The great Achilles.. 
The sinew and the fore-hand of our Hoste. 

2. That part of a horse which is before the rider. 

2627 Markham Caval. i. 12 They haue most^ excellent 

forehandes. 2683 Lend. Gaz. No. 1890/4 A light Grey 
Mare .. handsome forehand but thin behind. 2816 Scott 
Antiq. xxxvi, What fine fore-hands !— what capital chargers 
they would make ! 2884 E. L. Anderson 
I. i. 2 For our purposes, we shall consider as the Forehand 
of the horse all that part which is in front of the saddle. 

Fo'reliaiiided. [f. as prec. + -ed 2.] 

+ 1. Having a forehand (see Forehand B. 2 ); 
‘ formed in the foreparts ’ (Ji). Usually with a de- 
fining adj. or adv. Said of horses, and transf Obs. 

2591 Greene Farew. Folly Wks. (Grosart) IX. 327 
The Gentleman is well forehanded and well foreheaded. 
2624 Markham Cheap Husb. i. i. (1668) 4 Observe, .to 
have them fore-handed, that is good neck, breast and 
shoulders. x68o Lend, Gaz. No, 1489/4 A dark brown 
Gelding.. lofty Forehanded. 

2. Looking to the forehand (see prec. B. 2 ) ; care- 
ful as to the future, prudent, thrifty. Now only U.S. 

2650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 12 An early and 
forehanded care. 1777 J. Q. Adams Wks. (2854) IX. 454 
Here and there a farmer and a tradesman, who is forehanded 
and frugal enough to make more money than he has occasion 
to spend. 2870 Lowell Study Wind. 76 They were,. a 
thrifty forehanded race, 

b. That has made provision for the future ; in 
easy circumstances, * well-to-do *. Now only t/,S. 

1658 Gurnall Chr.in Arm, 11. 576 They that are fore- 
handed, are willing to give lime and able to forbear lon^. 
2828 Webster, Forehanded . .z In America, in good cir- 
cumstances as to property. 2837-40 Haliburton Clockm. 
(1862) 132 A big man, and one that's considerable fore- 
handed, and pretty well to do in the world. 2851 S. Judd 
Margaret ix. (1871)47 In popularphrase a forehanded man, 
his house and bams were large, and his rounds indicated 
thrift. 2883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 156 'fhe 
wives of forehanded farmers and professional men were apt 
to be somewhat exalted. 

Fore-handsel, -hanging: seeFoBE-//-{/'. 4 a, 5 . 
Forehand (fosTphaad). [fi Fore- pref, + FI ard.] 
(See qnot.) 

2853 IIre Dict.ArisW. 563 The forehard, or proper twist 
in the strands for all sizes of ropes, is. .attained. 

Fore-haste, -hatch, etc. ; see Fore- pref. 
Forehead (fp*red). Fonns : see Head. [OE. 
forhiafod, f. For- Fore- pref + hidfod Head,] 

1. That part of the face which reaches upward 
from the eyebrows to the natural line of the hair. 
Also, the corresponding part in beasts, etc. 

cxooo riSLFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 256 Caluarium, for- 
heafod. C227S Lamb. Horn. 227 Ure forheafod. <12x25 
Ancr, R, 18 MakieS.,a large creoiz mit J>e hreo vingres 
vrom abuue vorheaued dun to be breoste. c 2305 Edmund 
Conf. 65-6 in /’.(x862)72 In mie foreheuede iwrite mi 
name )>u schalt iseo. Signe perNvih h* forheued, c 2380 Sir 
Fernmb. 3927 Hys hors..bara sterreonhisfor-hed. C1489 
Ctexxoti Sonnes of Ay mon\. 48 He frompeled his forhede. 
25x3 Douglas PEneis xni. iii. 128 Thy plesand forret 
schaply and ene cleir. 2582 T. Watson Centurie of Love 
Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 26 Malicious high foreheads. s6iz Woodall 
Stirg. Mate Wks. (1653) 3^3 Applyed cold to the forr-head, 
or place grieved. 2662 S riLLiNcrL. Orig. Sacr. ii. vi. § 8 
The placing of the motto . . upon the High Priests fore- 
head. 2726 Leoni Albertis Archit. III. 34/2 From the 
Forhead to the Hinder-part of the head, 2842 Tennyson 
Locksley Hall 25 On her pallid cheek and forehead came 
a colour and a light. 2886 A. Winchell Walks 4- Talks 
Geol. Field 256 The dinocems. .had. .perhaps three pairs 
of horns, one on the snout, one on the cheeks, and one on 
the forehead. 

b. transf. andj^. 

160Z Shaks. Ham. jjj. iii 63 Euen to the teeth and fore- 
head of our faults. 2607 — Cor. 11. i. 57 The forhead of 
the morning, exfixz Chapman Iliad xvi. 692 Two fierce 
kings of beasts, oppos’d in strife about a hind Slain on the 
forehead of a hill. 2642 Milton Apol. S7nect. (1851) 258 
'Tis mapifest his purpose was only to rub the forehead of his 
title with this word modest. 2^ Fordvce Serm. Yng. 
Wont. (1767) I. iv. 149 Those writings carry on their very 
forehead the mark of the beast. 2795-28x4 Wordsw. 
Excursion vn. 593 And oak. .on whose forehead inaccessible 
The raven Jodged in safety. 2839 Longp. Hyperion i, vi. 
(1865) 30 High and hoar on the forehead of the Jettenbuhl 
stands the castle of Heidelberg. 

e. Phrase. + To take time {or occasion) by the 
forehead : now usually by the forelock (see Fore- 
lock 2). 

2592 Greene Fareso. Felly Wks. (Grosart) IX. 311 Take 
time now by the forehead, she is bald behind. 259^ Ben. 
JoNsoN Cynthia’s Rev. IV. i, Let us then take our time by 
the forehead. 2633 Heywood Eng. Trav. ni. Wks. 2874 
IV, 47 Take Occasion by the forehead. * 

1 2 . Used (like L. freJns) for the cotmtenance as 
capable of expressing shame, etc. In tivo opposite 

28 
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Applications: a. Capacity of blushing; sense of 
shame or decency; modesty, b. Command of 
countenance, unblushing front ; assurance, impu- 
dence, audacity. Ohs. 

*560 Becon New Catech. iv. Wks. 1564 I. 384 b. With 
what forhead..dare we say in the I.ord’s prayer ‘Forgeue 
vs our trespasses'. 1631 J. Burges Answ. Rejoined 236 
No man can deny it, who hath any forehead left. 1675 
Mistaken Husband n. i. in Drydeiis IFks. {1884) VIII. 
5M With what forehead barest thou call me so? 177s 
T. Sheridan Art Reading 371 No body but a niodern 
freethinker could have the forehead or folly to turn it into 
ridicule. 

3 . The front part, forefront. + a. gen. {Ohs, exc. 
with conscious metaphor : see i b.) 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clvii. [cliii.] 429 She rode on 
the one syde by the quenes b’tter, and it was assysted with 
the duke of Thourayne, and the duke of Burbone, at the 
fore heed on bothe syde.s. 

b. Mining, etc. The end, for the time being, of 
a level. 

1747 Hooson Minet^s Did. Ijb, Forebrest, Forfield, or 
Forehead. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 130 When I arrived 
at the forehead of the dip. 1885 Trans. Cumbtd. ^ 
Westmld. Antiq. Soc. VIII. 9 From the forehead of the 
level it was conveyed to the day by means of a wooden 
railroad. 

c. Nant. (See quot.) 

a 2642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 111. (1704) 332/2 In 
the Forehead or Mizon-yard. 

d. dtai. (See qcrots.) 

1798 Ann. A^ric. Som. XXX. 354 Foreheads or head- 
lands. x8io Devon fy Comw. Voe. in Monthly Mag. June 
436 Forehead about six feet space wide of earth round 
the hedges of a field, which is ploughed up, mixed with 
lime and carted or wheeled upon the neld for manure. 

One holding the place of honour; a leader. 
fNot derived from sense t ; strictly a new formation.] 
r 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883I 11. 380 To have 
rated the forehead of his hounds, then in chase after a wrong 
bucke. 1641 Sir E. Derihg Sp. on Relig. 20 Nov. xiv. 
(1642) 45 Pretending to be a fore-head of Divinity. 

6. aitrih. and Comh.^ as forehead-band^ -bone^ 
'Wrinkle ; forehead-bald a., bald as to the fore- 
head; forehead-cloth, a cloth or bandage formerly 
worn on the forehead by ladies; + forehead-piece 
(see quot). 

1530 Tindale Lev. xiii. 41 Then he is ‘^foreheadbalde. 
2809 A. Henry 7'rav. 24 A fillet, or *forehead-band, 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. in. xiii. 137 It was rather the 
•forehead bone petrified, then a stone^ within the crany. 
X793 Holcroft tr. Lavater's Physhg, vli. 44 The forehead 
bones remain unaltered. 1561 Gifts to Queen in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) I. 116 Three *forehed-clothes of 
cameiyk netted with gold. 1677 Lend. Gaz, No. 1245/4 
Four faced Forehead Cloaths. 1767 Connoisseur{t.d., 5) III. 
No. 80. 71 A store of clouts, caps, forehead-cloths, 1673 
Wycherley Gentl, Dancing-Master iv, i, Every nigut 
since he came, I have worn the *forchead-piece of bees' wax 
and hogs' grease, xsya Huloet (ed. Higins), *Forehead 
wrinkles. froniis. 

Eo'relieaded, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 2.] Hav- 
ing (a) forehead. 

1 . With adj. or adv. prefixed, as high, low, well 
foreheaded. + Tender foreheaded : nrodest, meek. 

1591 [see Forehanded x]. 1659 Gauden Tears of 

Church 47 The Gnoslicks . . were tender-foreheaded , . 
..people compared to those high-crested and Seraphick 
Sophisters. 1670 Narbokouch Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late 
Voy. I. (1711)64 These People are.. low Fore-headed. 2892 
Pall Mall G. 30 Jan. 3/1 High-foreheaded, colourless 
Madonnas. 

+ 2 . Hardened with effrontery, brazen. Ohs. 
x6.. Pain Let. to Feild in Heylin Hist. Presbyt. (1670) 
278 This For-headed Age. 

Po'relieadless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] Hav- 
ing no Fokehead (sense 2) : fa. having no sense 
of shame {pbsi ) ; b. destitute of confidence. 

<2x603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 713 
They are thus foreheadlesse in forging Scriptures. 1621 
S. W ARD Serm. *jethrds y. P, 2^ What doe our audacious and 
fore-headlesse Swaggerers require? 1844 Browning 
Birthday v. Poems 1849 “^69 /!/>/... How Behaved our 

spokesman with the forehead? Berth. Oh, Turned out no 
better than the foreheadlcss. 

PoreheaT, v. [f. Fore- pref. + Hear z;.] 
irans. and intr. To hear beforehand. 

X599 Soliman 4* Perseda G ij, Hauing forehard of 
Ba.siliscoe’s worth. X622 Webster D'chess Malfy 111, iv, 
How that the Pope, forehearingof herloosencss Hath seiz'd 
..The dukedofn which she held as dowager. 1800-24 
Campbell Death-boat of Heligoland 4 Brains . . that mad- 
dening forebear the last trumpet of doom. 18x3 Byron 
Giaour 1076 note. His troublesome faculty of foreheartng. 

t roTeliearse. Obs. rare-^. [t. ’Pour.- pref. 
+ Heakse, app. in the sense of F. herse portcullis.] 
? That which guards the front 
1589 Gref.kf. Menafhon (Arb.) 87, I feeic him wound the 
forchcarse of my heart. 

Pore-bearfch, -heater; see Fore- 5. 
t 3 E’oreliee'd, z'. Ohs. [f. Fore- Heed.] 
irans. To take care against beforehand; to provide 
against. ^Yith simple obj., or that introducing 
sahord. senlcncc, 

xs*6 Ord. Hen. VItt in Heuseh, Ord. (1790) 312 Fore- 
heeding alwayes that none of them depart the court before 
the cxpenccs of their officeA be brought to the Ma-sicrs of 
the household. 1631 R. B\tield Doctr. Sahb. 63 A., 
casually that could not be forcseene or forehceded. 

Horoholo, var. of Forhele v.j to conceal. 


t Forehent, ’o- Ohs. [£. Fore- pref + Hent.] 
trans. To seize beforehand ; a. to cut off (in 
flight), overtake, b. To take in advance, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. iv. 49 A fearefuli Dove , . Having 
farre off espyde a Tassell gent. .Doubleth her hast for feare 
to bee for-hent. 1593 Golding Ozdd’s Met. xi. 267 [He] 
toake the pleasure which the sonne of Mala had forehent. 

Forehew, erron. form (in Diets.) for Forhew. 
Fore-hill, -hinting, -hip: see Fore- pref. 
Forehold (fo^Tih^uld). [f. Fore- + Hold sh.] 
f 1 . The action of holding on in front ; advance. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 12 Aboute the middle of 
Aprtll, when the fields have gotten some foreholde. 

2. Naut. (See quot. 1867). 

1790 Beatson tr. Nav. 4* Mil. Mem. 322 Started 30 tons 
of water in the fore-hold to lighten her forward. 1835 Sir 
J. Ross Narr. ^nd Voy. vii. 04 The forehold was restowed. 
1867 Smyth Sailors tVord-ok., Fore-hold, the part of the 
hold before the fore hatchway. 1^4 Sir R. Couch in Law 
Rep. 9 App. Cases 422 The master improperly loaded the 
forehold of the steamer. 

[Foreholding : a spurious word in Johnson ; 
in his quot. from L’Estrange {Fables clxxviii) the 
word should be Forebodings^ 

Fore-hood, -hoof, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
FoTe-horse. [f- Fore- pref + Horse.] The 
foremost horse in a team, ‘leader*. 

XA83 Fun. Edw. IVy in Lett. 4-^ Pap. Rich. ///(Rolls) I. 
7 Upon the fore horse, and the thil horse sat ij chariot men. 
1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 218 
They wore beesoms of thrift in their hats like fore-horses. 
a 1670 Hacket Abp. IVilliafus s. (sSgz) 28 None of his 
fellows had cause to repent that he rode upon the fore- 
horse. 1718 Freethinker No. 144 P 8 The Nobleman is 
but the Fore-Horse in the Team. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser, 1. (1863) 199 The fore-horse decked with 
ribbons. 

iransf. and fig. x6ox Shaks. All's Well 11. 1. 30, I shal 
stay here the for-horse to a smocke. 1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. 
(1661) 177 [He useth this passage] as the fore-horse or 
leading Authority, to bring in whatsoever Calumnies he 
pleaseth afterward. x8x6 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 
290 The fore^horse of this frightful team is public debt. 

altrib. 1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw. /f^iiBso) 123 A forebors 
bridelle. 1636 Sampson Vowdireakerv. 1. liij, Have I not 
borrow'd jhe fore Horse-bells his Plumes, and braveries? 

ForeigfU (fp'ren), a. and si. Forms : 3, 5-6 
foren(e, 3-4, 6-7, 9 forein(e, -eyn^e, 4, 6-8 
for(r)ain(e, s-6-ayn(e, 4-6 forreyn(e,5-7-ayiie, 
6-8 forr-en, -ei(,g)ne, -aigii(e, (7 foran, fur- 
raine), 6- foreign, [a. OF. forain popular L. 
type *fordnus, l.forSs, for-rs : see Fob- pref.^ 
Med.L. had fordneus foraned) on the analogy of 
exirdneus ; also forinsecus ad], (f. ed^i&i.'L.forinsecus adv.), 
which in Eng. Law Latin is the usual equivalent of 
foreign.l 

A. adj, 

+ 1 . Out of doors; outside. A chamber foreign*. 
a privy (cf. Foreign sh.). Foreign darkness = 

‘ outer darkness *, Obs. 

X297 R, Glouc. (1:724) 310 In to a chambre forene ks 
gadelyng gati wende. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. melr. ii. 3 
(Camb. MS.) Mintinge to goon in to foreine derknesses. 
e 1430 LvoC; Men. Poems 234 This is the name that chacelh 
away the clips Offoreyn dirkencsse. 

+ b. Concerned with matters at a distance from 
home ; outside ; opposed to domestic. Obs. 

x6o 5 in A^ch^ologta (1800) XIII. 316 [The steward] is 
to see into all offices, soe well forraine, as at home, a 16x9 
Fotherby A theom. li. xiii. § i (1622) 348 By writing, we may 
giue direction for our foraine Businesses, though we staj' 
at home : and for our domestical, though we be abroad. 

*!• c. nonce-tfse. ? Excluded, kept away (from 
court, or from employment in affairs). 

The sense is doubtful : it may be * resident abroad ’ (cf. 7), 
or * outside the circle of one's intimate friend.s ' (cf. 2 b), 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. u. 129 You enuide him ; And 
fearing he would rise.. Kept him a forraigne man still. 

2 . Belonging to other persons or things ; not 
one’s own ; =:h. alicfnis. 'Now rare. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.) For nede 
of foreyne moneye [mistranslation of peris alieni necessitate, 

* through pressure of debt Ibid. ii. pr. v. 32 (Camb. MS ) 
Fortune ne shal neuer makyn bat sxvyche thynges ben thyne, 
b.it nature of {binges bath maked forejme iro the. 1633 G, 
Herbert Temple, Church Porch Ixi, Keep all thy native 
good, and naturalize All forrain of that name but scorn 
their ill. X733 Ess. Man iii. 21 Nothing is foreign ; 
parts relate to whole. 1851 \i\3%STfe Papal Poxverx. 35 The 
interference of Bishops in foreign Sees. 

^b. Not of one’s household or family. Obs. 

^ 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. in 89 They .. powre our Treasures 
into forraigne laps. x6o3 — Per. tv. i. 34, I lone the king 
your father., with more then forraine heart. 

t c. Of possessions, expenses : Other than per- 
sonal. Obs. 

1^9 PurreNHAM jEWjf./VwzVi.xvui. (Arb.)53 (^uickcatiel 
being the first property of any fonreine possession. I say 
forreine, because alway men claimed^ property in their 
apparell and armour, and other like things made by their 
o\vne. .industry. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. ii, li. 260 
To have their foreign cxpcnccs after thcrate ofroo/. a year, 
o. Proceeding from other persons or things, 
r CjfAvcsn IW/h. ijk pr. w. SS fCamb. MS.) Than 
. .hath a man nede to seken hym foreyne helpe by whyche 
he may deffende bys moneye T 136* T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. 16 The truthe is then set free from all douting, when 
not vpholden by forayne aides it self alone sufficelh to sus- 
leinc it self. 1659 Hammond On Ps. Pref. § 3. 2 For this .. ' 
we must appeal to forreign testimonies, xyix Blackmore j 
Creation x. 395 Madilnes ..Move by a foreign impulse, not | 


their own. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Pkys. Sc. x 
(1849) 81 If the system be not deranged by a foreign cause ’ 
4 . Alien in character; not related to or con- 
cerned with the matter under consideration ; irre* 
levant, dissimilar, inappropriate. Now only const. 
from, to. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 279 A vice foreine fro the lawe. 1622 
Callis Siai. Savers (1647) 103 The Lord of the Copyhold is 
not to be taxed for the Soil of the Copyhold : for although 
he mi|;ht come^ to it by forfeiture committed, yet lhat'is 
a foram possibility.^ 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. 64 Our 
Author’s sense and interpretation seems to me..fornugn, 
arbitrary, and unnatural. 2672 Marvell /I’M. TmnsPhni 
This is a matter forreign to my Judicature. 170X Swift 
Sacramental Test Wks. 1755 11. i. laB This design Is not 
so foreign from some people’s thoughts. X724 A, Collins 
Cr. Chr. Relig. 193 To tell the woman Ye worship ye know 
not what relates . . to a matter wholly foreign. 1735 Hcrke- 
ley Def. Free-ihink. in Math. § 42 All you have been saying 
..is ^uite foreign to the argument. 1756 Burke Suhl. 4 B. 
III. vi, To leave these foreign examples ; if beauty in our own 
species was annexed to use, men would be much more lovely 
than women. x8ax Lamb EliaSex. I. Grace bef Meal, [The 
diet] least stimulative to appetite, leaves the mind most free 
for foreign considerations. 1828 Scott F M. Perth xix, 
However foreign to his nature and disposition. 1873 Helps 
Anim. 4* Mast. L (1875) 16 A purpose foreign his 
pursuits. 

6. Introduced from outside ; not belonging to the 
place in which it is found ; esp. in Surgical use, of 
substances embedded in tissues of the body. 

xfizx Burton Anat. Mef. n, 11. iii. 11651) 262 Excfudmg 
forrain aire and winds. 1626 Bacon § 334 A Forreign 
Spirit, stronger and more eager than the Spirit of the Body. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 133 Yet in its dilation will admit 
of no aether or forrain Substance to enter the pores thereof. 
1767 (joocH Treat, Wounds I. 123, I discovered, by the 
prooe, this foreign body. 1770 Priestley in Phil. Trnns. 
LX. 204 Part of the electric matter natural to the body 
must be repelled, to make room for the foreign electricity. 
187s LyelVs Princ. Geol. 1. il xv. 351 A hard chlorite rock 
equally foreign to the immediate neighbourhood. 

6. a. Situated outside an estate, manor, district, 
parish, province, etc. 

[1292 Britton hi. viii. § 5 Vivers foreyns.] 1495 Act xi 
Hen, VII, c. 7 Dwelling in a foren Shire. 1512 Act^\ 
Hen. VIII, c. 4 Preamb., Outlawries had ageynst iheym in 
forreyn Counties. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 3 b, It is to w 
inquered of forren pastures that is comyn. .what the lordc 
may haue in the same. 1676 Decce Parson's Counsellor 
II. V. r66 To be imployed In a Forrain Parish. 18S5 E. a. 
IvATTS Railw. Manngem. 547 To the employees of railway 
‘ A ’ all other railways in respect to traffic are ‘ foreign , ^ 
b. Belonging to or coming from another district, 
county, society, etc. 

01460 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 317 Ye schall couer no foren 
stranger yn no wys under yo' franches. 1568 GwmN’ 
Chron. II. 437 The markethouse. .was buyidea for(heffe^ 
sale of the foreyn Boocher, and of the foreyn Fishyiww. 
ra638 Order Priv, Count, in Penkeihman Artach. Huo, 
The forreigne Bakers which bring their Bread to be sold m 
the market of any Citie. 189X Daily News 18 Sept. 3/j 
'I’here has been a great demand for foreign labour in Kent. 

^ foreign examiners [at 


t c. ? Dealing with matters outside (the manor). 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4465/6 In the Hands of the foreign 
Bailiff of Dudley. ^ 

7. Situated outside the country ; not in one’s oh'h 
L and. 

In this and the following senses, the word is in 
not applied to parts of the United Kingdom, nor, ordinanin 
to British colonies chiefly inhabited by Enghsh-speaKiDg 
people. In the TJ. S. the designations ot foreign for/ora- 
/ion, foreign port, are sometimes applied to those bclongms 
to other States of the Union. 

1393 Gowf.r Coff. II. 160 [Isles] that fro the lond for« 
Leie ojjen to the wynd al plein. Ibid. III. *85 A 
Which is forein out m an ile. CX400 Maundev. '1839’X'^, 
183 Whan men gon be5onde thoiourneyes, toward Yndcan 
to the foreyn Yles. c 1450 Merlin S77 Kynge Alem o* J 
forayn londes. 1524 Act 14 4- 15 Hen. VlII, c. x 
The said outwarde and foren regions. x6xi HeywoodL^. • 
.rig’fi. Wks. 1874 III. 9 Whil’st I in forreigne Kingdom 
search my Fate. 1700 Wallis in Collect, lOxf. 

1. 313 In some forain universities, x^s Jowett Plato (eo. 
III. 385 In some foreign clime which is.. beyond our • 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comutw. 11. xxxviii. 63 ^ 

talk of corporations belonging to other States as ^ • 

8. Pertaining to, characteristic of, or denven Iro 
another countiy' or nation; not domestic or native. 

X447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 29, I am 
this cuntre. 1535 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. hl H. 3 5 
more jurisdiction w*** in this realmc than anie qoorcioij) 
bisshoppe. 1579 Fenton Cwicnarv/. (1618) 7 firfence 
suretie vpon forreine strength, seeing he had no wm o 
in his owne forces. x6ix Heywood Gold. •' 

in. 8 If my owne land proue thus vnn.nlur.ili I J® i’/.D-cie 
forraine aid. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. Pr®** t 5 A 
T>u...;r..ii.. Vanities 


49f 9 The Foreign Ministers 

Hague. 1771 funius Lett. lix. 308 A foreign force. 
landed upon our coast. 1832 Lewis Use^Ab.l^ HARr. 
iii. 32 The foreign and native commodity. **79 rorrii 
Serm. II. 435 The plan sprang up in the „i[li 

king. 1875 H. James A*. Hudson iv. 140 She spoke vU* 
a vague foreign accent. 

b. tranf. Unfamiliar, strange. _ ^ 

x88x iLUtiCv/omii Serjn. in Coll.Chapel 74 
may be a little foreign, but the experience is 
O; Carried on or taking place abroad, into or 
other countries. . 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen, VI (an. 33 * 6 ; W hen foitn wa 
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and outward battailes, were brought to an ende. *576 
Fleming Panopi. Epist. 176 Tp take on mee a forrei^ne 
voyage. 163* Sanderson Serm. 475 A forraigne Invasion 
abroad. 1653 Walton Angler i. 32 A man whose forraign 
impJoyments in the service of this Nation, and [etc.]. x8ro 
C. James Milit. Diet. (ed. 3), Foreign Service, .any service 
done out of the limits of Great Britain, Ireland. .etc. 1840 
Malcom Trav. 34/1 The foreign trade is extinct. 

10. Dealing >Yith matters concerning other coun- 
tries. Foreign Office ; the department of the * Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs ’ ; the building 
in which the business of this department is carried 
on. Also, intended for use in transactions or cor- 
respondence with other countries, as in foreign bill 
(see quot. 1 *^ 66 ) ^ foreign letter-pafer. 

1655 Sir E. Nicholas in iV. Papers (Camden) II. 241 
Other furraine newes I heare not. 1659 Marvell Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 II, 12 John Milton, Esqire, Secretarye for the 
Forrain aSaires. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges 15 So are 
usually all Forreign Bills. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
Introd. (1841) 1 . 2 Such as carry on foreign correspondences. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxx. 467 These bills (of c.\- 
change] are either^ foreign, or inland foreign, when drawn 
by a merchant residing abroad upon his correspondent in 
England or vice versa. 1856 Esierson Eng. Traits^ Result 
Wla. (Bohn) II. 133 The foreign policy of England. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VIII. 62/2 The army and the Foreign Office 
have, to a certain extent, escaped the constitutionalizing 
process. 1892 E. Reeves Homnvard Bound No con* 
tribution to exceed six pages of foreign note paper. 

11. Law. Foreign apposer, attachment (see the 
sbs.) ; foreign answer^ matter^ plea^ service (see 
quots. 1607 ). ^Foreign intent \ a constructive 
sense not implied in the wording of the instrument 
to be interpreted ; opposed to common intent. 

15x2 Act 4 Hen. Vtll^ c. 2 Of feyned and untrew Foreyn 
pleyes triable in foreyn Countes. 1607 Cowell Inierpr. 
S.V., Forein aunswer .. such an answer^ as is not triable 
in the countie where it is made. [With a reference to 
Act 15 Hen. Vly c. 5, which reads : Jesques au temps que 
chescun des ditz foreins severalx responses soit trie.] 1607 
Cowell Inte^r.^ Forein Ap/oser (forinsecarum oppositor). 
/bid.. Forein attachment lattachiamentum forinsecum). 
Jhid.y Forein mater, .mater triable in another countie. Ibid.^ 
/c#vt«>//r<*,.arefu3al of the ludgeas incompetent, because 
the mater in hand was not within his precincts. Ibid.^ 
Foreinseruice..s,vspiL service, whereby a meane Lord holdeth 
ouer of another, without the compasse of his owne fee. .or 
else that which a tenant performeth. .out of the fee. a 1626 
Bacon Max. Uses Com. Law x. <1636) 43 The graunts of 
a common person ..shall be extended as well toaforrein 
intent as to a common intent. 1685 Keble King's Bench 
Rep. II. 132 The Defendant pleads a forein attachment in 
London of 50 li. 1800 Durnford Sc East Cases King^s 
Bench VIII. 4x7 A foreign attachment in the Mayor’s court 
at the suit of the piaintiffi 

+ 1112. Used to translate L.forensis: Made in 
open court, public. 

rx374 Chaucer Boeih. in. pr. iit. 55 (Camb. MS.) For 
whennes comyn elles alle thyse foreyne compleyntes. 

13. qnasi-at/y. (7h fit, go, sail, etc.) foreign, i.e, 
for foreign parts. {Naut. colloq.) 

X829 Marryat F. Mildmay Vj We were ordered ^ fit 
foreign. X840 — Poor Jack xiii, In consequence of^ur 
being about to sail foreign. 1844 J, T. Hewlett Parsons 
4- lf\ xix, But the captain is going foreign, is he not ? 

14. Comb. Chiefly locative and parasynthetic, as 
foreign-built, foliaged, -going, -looking, -made, 
-manned, \ -nationed, -owned, -wrought adjs. 

1678 in Marvell Growth Popery 64 The Agatha, *Foreign 
built, 250 Tuns. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reform, (1891) 54 
The vast *foreign*foliaged, primeval forests. 1863 H. Co.x 
Instit. HI. V. 658 Masters and mates of *foreigu-going 
vessels. 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 213 A 
dark, sallow, ^foreign-looking personage. 1895 Daily News 
15 June 5/4 *Foreign-made machinery. X599 R. Linche 
Fount. Anc. Fict. H j b, The vneertaine steps of *forren- 
nationed pilgrimes. 1878 A. L. Perry Elem, Pol. Econ. 
556 Amencan-built but *foreign*owned ships. 15^3 More 
in GTzXloxxChron. (1568) II. 808 Lawes. .agaynst. .*forreign 
wrought wares. 

B. quasi-j^. and sb. 

+.1, =Foreigneei. Also, a foreign vessel. Obs. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 322 pe tounes, pe countes, 
pe loreyns alle aboute, To pe kyng felle on knes. 1429 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 143 Ouirayeng foreyns that cam 
from Babilon. igc^ Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) 197 Of 
these false forrains renneth so great a bande Vnto our 
shippes, that [etc.]. 16x2 Brerewood Lan«. fy Relig. iii. 
x^ Ambassages. .or whatsoever other business of the pro- 
vincials, or forraigns. 1643 Decl. Lords 4- Com., Reb. Ire- 
land 50 They took yesterday a Forrain laden with deales. 

+ b. One not a citizen, or more particularly not 
a member of the guild, a stranger, an outsider, 
c X3S0 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 361 jef ^ foreyne empledy he 
tehynge. 1487 in Ann. Barber-Surg. Load. (z8go) 581 Yc 
shall not admytt cny foren to be of this misiene, x^o 
Hyrde tr. Vives* Instr. Chr. IVom. (1592) N vj. For 
citicens favour more one another, than they do forrains. 

+ 2. Short for chainbre foreine (see A. i). Obs. 
1303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 7436 Ful foule ys h^t 
forreyne pat ys comoun for al cerleyne. ir isSs Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 1962 Ariadne, The tour .. Was ioyning in the 
walle to a foreyne. 1505 in Gage Thingoe Hundred 140 
To be wrought with calion and hreke, with foreyns and other 
necessaries. 1570 Levins Manip. 201/8 A Forayne,y^iVff. 
3. That part of a town which lies outside the 
borough or the parish proper. Now local. 

1668 Plot Siafiordsk. viii. § 82. 314 All the Villages and 
Hamlets belonging thereunto [Walsall]., which they call 
the forraigne. 1782 Nash IVoreestersh. II. 39 The in- 
habitants of the foreign of Kidderminster, so called to 
distinguish them from the inhabitants of the borough. 


1856 Glew Walsatt 3 The parish is in two townships, 
called the Borough and Foreign. 1875 Sussex Gloss, s. v. 
Foreigyter, At Rye. .that part of the parish which lies out of 
the boundary of the corporation, is called the Foreign of Rye. 

. b. pi. The outer court of a monastery ; also, the 
space immediately outside the monastic precincts. 
Obs., but surviving as proper name in various 
places where monasteries existed, 

x668 Wilkes Plan Canterbury cited in Willis Monast. 
Canterb. (1869) 152 Y* forrins. 2799 Hasted Kent IV. 575 
'I'he space of ground without or foreign to it (the jurisdic- 
tion of the church] called the Foreigns, now vulgarly the 
Foliings. 1872 Gloss. Eccl. Terms (ed. Shipley), Foreign 
.Also called Foreigns. 

4. fn/oreign: abroad. 

tfi6i8 Fletcher Q. Corinth iii. i, One that hath As 
people say in forraigne pleasur’d him. 

Hence Po’reiffnly adv. ; Fo*reigiiuess. 

t6xx CoTOR., PeregritUtS ..iQxxd\utxvt%%e. 1661 Boyle 
Style of Script. (1675) 249 The forreignness and obscurity 
of some texts. ^ 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. v. 32 His 
English had little foreignness except its fluency. x88o 
J. Cairo Philos. Relig. vi. 169 When a being or object 
reveals itself to feeling, it, so to speak, loses any vestige of 
foreignness or estrangement. x8^ G. Meredith Trag. 
Com. ix. 169 He rose out of his amazement . . foreignly be. 
holding himself. 

+ Porei’gn, z'. Obs.~^ [f. prec.] (See quot.) 

1598 Florio, Esternare, to alienate, estrange, forraine, 

Foreigiiee*r, v. vulgar, [f. Foreign + -eer 
( marking contempt). Cf. electioneer vb.J Only 
in Foreignee'ring vbl. sb.attrib., concerned with 
foreign matters ; also ppl. a. foreign, like a foreigner. 

X827 sporting Mag. XIX. 194 Since 1 sent you a despatch 
on foretgneering business, i^x Blackw. Mag. Apr, 501 
There is no teaching these foreigneerfng fellows the proper 
usage of their parts of speech, x.890 Hall Caine Bondman 

I. iv. 65 The sailor was like, .a foreigneering sort of man in 
a skin cap and long stockings. 

Foreigner (f^Tenai). [f. Foreign a. + -er i.] 

1, A person bom in a foreign country ; one from 
abroad or of another nation ; an alien. 

In ordinary use chiefly applied to those who speak a 
foreign language as their native tongue ; thus in England 
the term is not commonly understood to include Americans. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle iCi^ton) iv. xxxvHi. (1859) ^4 They 
were straunge foreyners, nought of his propre peple. 1526 
Pilgr, Perf (W. de W. 15311 302 Whome that foreyner & 
straunger Fylate wolde oftentymes..haue delyuered. xgfit 
T, Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 138, I am here a foriner and 
stranger, as all my fathers were. X637 Decree StarCkamb, 

§ 12 in Milton's Areop. (Arb.) 15 That no..forreigner. .be 
suffered to bring in. .aiw booke or bookes prjntedf beyond 
the seas. X703 Lend. Caz. No. 3916/3 Having reviewed 
all the Horse and Foot under his Command, as well English 
as Foreigners. X835 Tkirlwall l.vii. 268 Besides 

the Dorians, there were foreigners of other nations. 

b. iransf Some thing produced or brought from 
abroad ; esp, a foreign vessel, 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsk. 148 Beside what 1 have seen amongst 
forreigners (plants) m Gardens, xyxfi Addison Freeholder 
No. 22 r 3 The lemons, the brandy, the s^ar, and the nutmeg, 
were all foreigners. 1823 Scoresby jiml. Whale Fishery 
68 Nine or tenshtps were assembled. .noneof them followed 
us, excepting a foreigner. Ibid. 4x0 The black rat and the 
common mouse are enumerated ..but both these are for- 
eigners imported by the shipping. 1891 Daily News 
21 Nov. 5/3 The failure of the English walnut crop has 
enhanced the price of * foreigners 

2. One of another county, parish, etc. ; a stranger, 
outsider. In eaily use esp. one not a member of 
any particular guild, a non-freeman. Now dial. 

14., Customs of Malton in Surtees Mise. (1800)59 Yffe 
any man . . als wele a foraner as Burges, be sommonyd to 
any cowrte, r 1460 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 317 Ye shall not. . 
counsell any forynar to dwell w'yn h® franschys of this 
craft. 1565 in Picton L'poot Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 75 No , 
foreigner, as men of Bolton, Blackburne or any other 
places, 1676 Decce Parson's Counsellor v. 166 There 
is no difference between the Case of a Parishioner and a 
Forrainer, where (etc.]. 1700 Crassmens* Ace. (Surtees) 96 
If any Forraner or Freeborn come. 1855 Mrs. Gaskell 
North 4* S. xvii, ‘ Yo’rc just a foreigner, and nothing more 
said he, contemptuously. * Much yo know about it.' 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Foreigner, a stranger, a person who comes 
from any other county but Sussex. 

+ 3. fig. A stranger, outsider; a little-known 
person ; rarely, a person other than oneself (cf. 
Foreign a. 2 ). Obs. 

2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1.(1594)75 He, that 
would not be a stranger to the universe, an alien to felicity, 
and a foreiner to himself. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixviii. I I Forreiners and strangers from the Church of 
God. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. iii, iii. 1. i. (1651) 501 
Jealousie is a fear or doubt, lest any forrainer should 
participate or share with him in his love. 164X Denham . 
Sophy V. 52 Joy is such a forrainer. So meere a stranger to 
my thouehts, I know Not how to entertaine him. 

Foreignism (fpTeniz’m). [f, as prec, -F -IBM.] 

1. The imitation of what is foreign. 

1879 SikG.Scott Recollect, v. 202, In my essays.. I do not 
recollect any tendency to foreiguism. x8^ Review of Rev. 
Aug. 165 Journalists in the German language encourage 
foreignism. 

An idiom, phrase, or term of foreign origin. 

1877 Congregationalist (U. S.) 15 Aug. (Cenl.\ That he 
[Miles Coverdale] left in his Bible some few foreignisms . . 
is not surprising. x8^ L. Swinburne in Scribner's Mag. 

II. 50S It is astonishing, indeed, how many of these 
foreignisms have crept into the conunon speech. 

Forei^nize (fprensiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 

1. inlr. To grow or become foreign; to take 
after, or display a resemblance to, foreign types. 


a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Warwick {1662) marg., Our 
Countryman Pits did foranize with long liring beyond the 
Sea^ x86o Ecclesiologist XXL 179 The style of course 
foreignizes. 

2. trans. To render foreign ; to refashion after 
foreign models ; to give a foreign air to. 

1832 FraseVs Mag.y, 372 Instructors. .have sought .. to 
foreigmse our people. x86i G. Meredith E. Harrington 
I. iii. 37 Her sisters said .she was ‘foreignised’ over- 
much. ^ 1894 Nation (N.Y.) LVIII. 360/3 We needlessly 
foreignize our tongue by multiplying the single^ /, and v 
endings. 

t Foire-ima'gine, v. Obs. [f. Fore- pref + 
Imagine z>.] trans. To imagine beforehand. 

1602 [see the ppl. n.) 1603 Florio Montaigne i. xxiii, 
(1632) 55, I am fully perswaded you fore-imagine what I will 
charge you with. 1624 Bp. Hall Heaven vpon Earth § 3 
To . . fore-imagine the worst in ail casuall matters. 

Hence Pore-imagined ppl. a. So Pore-imagina- 
tion, something imagined beforehand. 

1602 Carew Eng. Tongue{t72i) 11 A fore-imagined possi- 
bilitie. 1625 Donne Serm. Ixvi. 667 All that is well done 
. .is. .done according to Preconceptions, Fore-imaginations. 

Fore-inclined, -instruct, etc. : see Fore-. 

^ Fo:re-inte*lid, v. [f. Fore- pref:\ trans. To 
intend beforehand. Hence Fo*re-intended ppl. a. 

1580 Sidney A rca^iia (1622) 249 Shee was put from the 
bias of her fore-intended lesson. 1622 Wither Mistr., 
Philar. Wks. (1633) 635 What the Fates doe fore-iniend, 
They never change againe. x6i4i '&ES,r Farm. Bks. (Sur. 
teesr 90 That hee give him notice what is to bee done or 
foreintended. x866 G. Macdonald A7in. Q. Neighb. xv. 
(1878) 325 Whether she foreintended her following conduct. 

+ Fo're-intent. Obs. [f. Fore-//-^ - i- I ntent.] 
A pre-arranged purpose. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves l Ixxxiii. 127 One mayfail me 
by accident, but the other ivill do it out of fore-intent. 

Forejudge (fo®'*|d5tJ’d.5), v. Also 7 forjudge, 
[f. Foke- pref + Judge v.\ 

1. Iratts, To judge or determine beforehand or 
without a fair trial; to prejudge. Also absol. 

1561-80 [see the ppl. a. and vbl. sb."]. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. HI. I 195 If his Majesty might take notice what 
Bills were passing in either House, and declare His Own 
opinion, it was to forejudge Their Counsels. 1656 in 
Burtons i?/nry (1828) I. 215 We ought not toforemdge the 
petition, x86o Ellicott Life Our Lord iv. 174 Pharisees 
whom Judsa and Jerusalem .. had sent forth to forejudge 
and to condemn. 

+ 2. To form a judgement or opinion of before- 
hand. Also inlr, with of. Obs. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. To Rdr, 7 They rashely 
foreiudge what 1 thinke. a 17x6 South Serm. (1717) V. 300 
Those false Rates and Grounds, by which^ Men generally 
fore-judge of the Issue or Event of Actions, 1734 W. 
Gtffard Case Mtdwif. Ivii. 129, I. .prepared to attempt the 
delivery, forejudging the inconveniencies I might meet with. 
1792 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1891 XII. 177 Some in- 
fallible rule by which we could fore-judge events. 

3. (See quot.) 

x6ii Cotcr., Prejtiger, to.. foreiudge; to rule, or direct 
the opinion of Judges by aformer iudgement. 

Hence Foroju'dged ppl. a. ; Foreju*dging vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

X56r T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 54 The determination 
of the CounceU may haue his force, and be as a foretudged* 
Sentence, and yet not hinder the aforesaid examination. 
1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xlii, 8 This proud vaunting 
rose of. . malicious forejudging. 1580 Sidnf.y Arcadia v. 
(1508) 433 If you will suffer attentiue iudgement and notfore- 
iudging passion, to bee the waigher of my wordes. 1633 
Ford Broken H. iv. iii. Cleave not my heart . . With your 
fore-judging fears. 

Forejudge : see Forjudge. 

Forejudg'emezit (foejid^z^'d^m&t). Also 6 

for-, [f. Fore pref. + Judgement : cf. prec.] 

1, Judgement determined or formed beforehand. 
XS48 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par.^ Mark Pref. 3 a, It is not 
my part to make any ones title either better or worse with 
my fore-iudgment. X591 Spenser 320 All the 

Gods. .Did surely deeme the victorie his due: But .seldome 
scene, forejudgment proveth true. 1862 Seward in Sat. Rev. 
(1863) 404 The only foreign nation steadily contributing 
in every indirect way possible to verify its forejudgment. 

+ 2. A judgement previously pronounced; a judi- 
cial precedent. Obs. 

159^ Blundevile Art Logic iv. Hi. 104 What call you 
Foreiudgementes or Ruled Cases? They bee iudgemenles 
or sentences heretofore pronounced, whereby ludgcs lake 
example to glue like iudgement in like cases. 


ore-keel, -king, -knee, -knight : see Fore-. 
oreknow (foojnoo'), v. Also 6 forknow. 
Fore- pref. ^ Know z;.] a. trans. To know 
jrehand, have previous knowledge of. 

50-1530 Myrr. our Ladye i4r Before all tymes, I was 
nowen and ordeyned of god to be made. 1080 Allen 
:e 4- Unity 16 Su Paul .. fore-knew there would be 
esies among them. 1732 '^^.EVXXx.YScrtn.toSoc.rrog. 
5 . Wks. III. 239 Are not the 

vn only to God ? 1817 Shelley To J* g.j 

.. foreknew all that these people would )- W 
dsley Westw.HoliiBSg) 5/1 He foreknew it would 

not fore-know, be cannot foretell. , 

• inlr To have previous knowledge of 

; Rowe resSThc«- 5 .. Wept forherSon^ 

w:e roretoown///. a.-, Torekno-^inff »W., 
and Ppl. a. (whence foreknowinffly adv?). 
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Also froreknowable a., that may be foreknown ; 
^t* Poreinow'er, one who foreknows. 

CX374 Chaucer TroyUtsy. 79ThisCalkas..for lodeparten 
softely Took purpos ful this forknowinge Avyse. 14^3 Jas. I. 
Kingis Q. cxlix, Fortune is . . strangest evermore Quhare 
leste foreknawing . . Is in the man. . X4S0-1530 Myrr, our 
Ladye 4 Hauynge her endelesly as presente in the syghte of 
hys Godly forknowynge. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. 
Matt. XXV, 34 God the foreknower of al thinges. 156* 
J. Hevwood /' riTy. ffEfigr. (1867) 115 The fore knowne ill to 
man, would call Fore felt greefe^ of fore knowne vnrest. 
■1647 Jer. Taylor Lib.PropIu xih. 198 He does very im- 
prudently serve his ends who, seeingly and fore-knowingly 
loses his life in the prosecution of them, a x66o Hammond 
Third let. Prescience § 75 Wks. 1674. 1. 598 The foreknower 
is not cause of all that are foreknown. xWy Milton P. L. xi. 
773 Evil,.SVhich neither his foreknowing can prevent. 
z6p8 CuDWORTH Ifitell. Syst, 712 We cannot but grant such 
things therefore to be forekncnvable. 1849 Grote Greece 
n. Ixviii. (1862IVI. 143 Foreknowing and consistent agents. 
x86o PusEY Min. Proph, 259 That regularity itself of God’s 
creation sets forth those other foreknown operations of God. 

Foreknowledge (foomp-led.^). [f.FoRE-/r^ 
+ Knowledge.] Knowledge of an event, etc. be- 
fore it exists or happens; prescience. 

x5« CovERDALE Juditk ix. 6 Thy iudgmentes are done 
in thy’euerlastinge fore knowlege. XSSS Eden Decades 
Contents (Arb.) 45 The foreknowleage that the poet Seneca 
had of the fyndynge of the newe worlde. 1^7 Milton 
P. L. in, 1 18 If I foreknew, Foreknowledge had no influence 
on their fault. ‘x«9 Butler Senn. Wks. x8;?4 II. Pref. 19 
It is not foreknowledge of the punishment which renders us 
obnoxious to it. 1847 Grote Greece n. xi. Ill, 139 Money 
lent with the foreknowledge that the borrower will be unable 
to repayit. X863 Dicey Federal St. II. 210 [An astrologer 
promises to] give to the public a fore-knowledge of all the 
general affairs through life. 

Hence Poreknowledged ppl, tr., known before- 
hand as liable destined to, Obs,—^ 

*577 tr, BullingePs Decades (1592) 643 Thou art..fore- 
knowiedged, as they saye, to damnation. 

Forel, forrel (fp’rel). Forms: 3-6 forel, (5 
furel), 3-7 forell(e, 7 forrell, foroll, 9 for(r)el, 
forrill. [a. Oy.fon'el,foHrrel (^x.fottrreau), dim. 
t.forre, fiiet-ye case, sheath, etc. (see Fun rA.).] 

1 . + a. A sheath (air.l. -t-b. A case or box (obs.). 
a X300 Cursor M. x.‘;:i9i (Cott.) O l)e forel a suerd he drogh. 

?AX43o WycUf's yob'xx, 25 Out of his shethe, or out of 
the furel. XS5'8 Lyte Dodoens Vl. Ixi. 737 The fruit [of Date 
tree], .lapped in a certayne long and brode forrell or covering. 

c. A case or covering in which a book or mani\- 
script is kept, or into which it is sewn. Now dial, 
*393 Lancl. P, pi, C. xvi, 103 And take his felawe to 
witlnes.<5e, What he fond in a forel of a freres lyuynge. 
CZ440 Provtp. Parv, 171/2 Forelle, to kepe yn a ooke, 
forulus, X5T9H0RMAN Pulg.Z^h, 1 haddeleuer haue my 
ooke sowed in a forel: than bounde in bourdis. X523 .S'/. 
papers Hen, Vlllt VI, 134 His letters shalbe enclosed in a 
forel directed to the Treasorer. 1825 J. Jennings Observ. 
Dial. West Eng, 38 Forrell the cover of a book. 1893 
IVilish, Gloss., Forel, the,, cover of a book. 

2 . A kind of parchment dressed to look like vel- 
lum, used for covering books (now only for account- 
books). 

*549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Colophon, No manner of 
persone shall sell this present book, unbounde, above the 
price of two shillynges and two-pence ; and bounde in forcll 
for iiy. xd. X824 J, Johnson TyPogr. II. 529 The tympans 
are covered with vellum, forrels, or parchment. 

attrib. X883 Kerry's St. Laivr, Reading 
— forel binding. 

3 . A selvedge or border. 

x69t Land. Gas. No. 2653/4 A Crimson Piece of Spanish 
Cjoih 23 yards long.. with a yellow Foroll and a White 
List. X697 Ibid. No. 3316/4 Three pieces of Super-fine 
Black Cloath for Men’s ware, marked wilh..D. Chance in 
length in the Forell. ^ 1774 Act 14 Geo. HI, c. 25 Frauds 
are frequently, committed .. by taking off. , the . , Forrel or 
other Marks, of.. Cloth. X847 HALLIWELL, Forrel, the bor- 
der ofa handkerchief. IVest. x886 Elworthy JF.i'wrrrxf/ 
Wordpk., Forrel, the stripe which is woven across the ends 
of a piece of cloth to show that it is a whole piece. 

+ Po*rel, fo'rrel, Obs. [f.prec. sb,] trans. 
To cover with a * forel *. Hence Fo’relled ppl. a, 
1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prop. St. iii, xxiv. 227 The second 
edition of the Temple ..as it. was new forrelled and filleted 
with gold by Herod. 1696 E. Budleigh Churchiv. Acc. in 
Trans. Devonsk. Assoc. (1892) XXIV. 264 P'^ for a great 
forcld booke 00. 05. o. 

’Foreland (fbfjland). Forms : 4 forlonde, 
(farlande), 5-7 forIand(e, (7 furland), 6 fore- 
londe, -lande, 5- foreland, [f. Fore- pref, + 
Land. Q^,X)\\.voorlafid\ also Icel._/i7r/e«r// land 
between hills and the sea.] 

1 . A cape, headland or promontory. 

13.. Gaw,.^ Gr. Kut. 699 Aile J>e lies of Anglesay on lyft 
half he haldez, & farez ouer he fordex by pc fbr-londez. 
?(XX400 Morte Arth. 880 See 5e ^one farlande with ^one two 
fyrer. a Rotonf.r I/in. (Nasmith 1778) 153 Unumfor- 
land vocat. le Holyhede. 153$ Stewart Croji. Scot. I. 374 
The schippls draif on forland and on craigis. 1551 Recorde 
Cast, Kna:t,’l. (1556) 83 The great forelonde of Affrike, com- 
monly called the cape of Good hope. X67X Narborouch 
yrnt. in Acc. Sr,’. Late Voy. 1. (17x1)24 At the face of this 
Foreland lie six rocky Islands. ^ 1796 Morse Avirr. Geog. 
1. 1x7 A cape, which. .he [Frobisher in X576I called Queen 
Elizabeth's Foreland. 1876 L. Morris (1878) 35 

To where the wave-worn foreland ends the bay. . 

2 , A strip of land in front of something, 

a. (See quots.) 

x'sSo-x Act 23 F.liz, c. 13. 8 2 Certcyne Shelves and Fore- 
Landes., lycng betwenc the Walles and Boundes of the said 


Marshes . . and the River of Thames. X795 J. Phillips 
Hist, Inland Navig. Add. 178 The forelands on the north 
side also are not to be less than thirty feet wide. xSo? 
"Trans, Soc, Arts XXVI. 35 By the erection of a new bank 
or sea wall thej' get a foreland to their former estate. 1867 
Smyth SailoPs tVord-bk., Foreland. space left between 
the base of a canal bank, and an adjacent drainage cut or 
river, so as to favour the stability of the bank. 

b. Fbrtif. (See quot. 1853.) 

X704 J. Harris Dex, Techn., Foreland . . the same with 
Berme. 27x7 tr. Frezi^s Voy. S, Sea 93 A Berm, or Fore- 
land, being a small space of Ground between the Wall and 
the Moat. 2853 Stocqueler Milit. Diet., Foreland . . a 
confined space of ground betiveen the rampart of a town 
or fortified place and the moat. .Now usually called a berm, 

3 . Land or territory lying in front 
2851 Kitto Bible Iltustr., Life d* Death Our Lord ag, I 
looked towards the west, and beheld the forelands of Car- 
mel. 2870 Daily Tel. 22 Sept., Alsace and Lorraine, .will 
form a German foreland. 

+ 4 , *S<r. ‘A house facing the street, as distin- 
guished from one in a close or alley’ (Jam.). Obs. 

T489 Acta Audit, 149/2 A foreland of ane tennenment 
hand in pe said Cannoungate. 

6. attrib.yXw^ Foreland-men 

x666 Land. Gaz. No. 19/4 The Foreland Men, viz. The 
Colliers of Sandwich, and the several Ports ofThanet, stay 
in expectation of Convoy. 

Forelay (foeri^*), v. [f. Fore-//*^ + Lay v.^ 

1 . trans. To lie in wait for, waylay. Obs, exc. dial. 

2548 Hall Citron., Hen. IV, Inlrod. 9 He was forelayed 

and taken. 1603 Holland Plutarck*s Mor. 667 For feare 
(quoth he) that 1 be forlaled by the way, and rifled by him. 
2700 Dryden Palamon ^A.t. 493 An ambush’d thief fore- 
lays a traveller. 2887 Kentish Gloss., Foreday, to w:iy)ay. 

t b. To lie in ambush about or near (a place). 
*563 Golding Criair' (1565) 8 q b, Hys enemys might, .for- 
lay the wayes. 2612 Speed Hist .Gt. Brit. vi. Iii. (1632) 180 
His opposites had forelaid the country, and hemmed him 
about. 2683 Brit. Spec. lodThey had forelaid the Passages 
by land. ^ 

c. fig. To lay obstacles in the way of; to plot 
or take action against; to embarrass, frustrate, 
hinder, interfere with. Now rare, . 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. v, 21 The Lord . . forlayeth 
their craftynesse. 26x2 Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 58 Then 
Ebwith, and with her slides Srowy ; which forelay Her pro- 
gresse. iSxz-is Fp* Hall Contempi., O, T. xx. ix, How 
cunningly doth he forelay their confidence, 2697 Dryden 
Virgil XI. 781 With chosen Foot his Passage to forelay, 
And place an Ambush, in the winding way, 2832 John 
Bree Saint Herbert's Isle ii. v, She would her own sweet 
peace forelay. 

2 . To lay down or plan beforehand ; to pre- 
arrange; with both material and immaterial ohjs. 
Obs. exc, dial. 

260^ Daniel Philotas Wks. (1717) 350 Envy will most 
cunningly forelay The Ambush of their Ruin, a 26x9 
F. Davison Poet. Rhapsody (2826) II. 361 Privy snares my 
foes fore-lay. 1645 [Angier] Lane. Vail. Achor 1 The 
wise God . . forelaid a double-foundation, of sin in the 
enemy, and humiliation in his people, a 2726 South Serm. 
(2744) XI. 252 An excellent artificer, who in all his works 
of art, has forelaid in his mind a perfect model of his intended 
fabric, 2815 Mr, yohn Decastro I, 52 Thus the ground 
was forelaid for great rejoicing. 1876 in IVkitby Gtass, 
Hence Fo'relaid ///.«. ; Forelaying vbl. sb. 
2600 Holland Livy v. x.xviu. (1609) 199 There was no feare 
of ambushmenls and forelayings. 1640 Ld. J. Digby Sp. 
in Ho. Com. 9 Nov. 8, I levell at no man ^v^th a forelayd 
designe. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1, § 26 The con- 
stituted and fore-laid principles of his Art. 1815 Air. 
yohn Decastro I, 259 Thus far by way of . . forelaying of 
the ground. 

t Foreleader. Obs. Also 4, 6 for-, [f. Fohe- 
pref. + Leader.] One who leads the advance ; a 
chief or principal leader. 

<22300 Cursor AI. 144x0 (Cott.) Moynes was hair for-leder. 
*535 Jove Afol. Tittdale 18 Christe is the firste frutis and 
fore leader of them that sleap. 1576 Gascoicne Z^xV/^?* 
Drunkards (1789) 17 Would God that we learned not, by the 
foreleaders before named, to charge and coniure each other 
vnlo the pledge, 262'x Speed Hist. Gt.- Brit.'vii. v. § i 
Hengist for valour, policie, and strength i was the fore- 
leader. 2648 Herrick Hespet, (1869) 326 Know, for truth, 
I meant You a forc-Icadcv in this testament. 2876 Whitby 
Gloss., Fooreleader, chief captain. 

Foreleg (f6®‘jleg; but the stress is variable), 
[f. Fore- pref. -f Leg j/l] One of the front legs of 
a quadruped ; also, rarely one of the anterior limbs 
of a biped. 

2483 Caxton Geld. Leg. (1692) 2079 A grele wulfe syttyng 
and embracyng the heed betwene his forleggys. 2509 
Hawes Past. Pleas.xxxvu.iii, His forelegges latyn, and of 
fethers full. 26x6 Surfu & Markh. Country Farine 133 
When a Horses necre forc-legge, and his neere hinder-legge 
..are so fastened together, 2658 Osborn Wffr. j5*o« (2673) 
83 A Carv’cr at Court . . being laughed at by him [King J ames] 
for saying the wing of a Rabbit, maintained it as congruous 
as the fore-leg of a Capon, a Phrase used in Scotland. 2749 
Fielding Tom yV/w xf. ii, The beast now unluckily making 
a false step, fell upon his fore-legs, x86* Huxley Lect. 
Wrkg. Afcn 23 The foreleg of the Horse. 2875 W. S. Hay- 
ward Love apt. World Though begot his fore legs well 
on the bank nc was short with his hind ones. 

Fore -lend, -lie : sec Fore- pref, 2 a, i. 
Fore-lift, -lighter, -line, etc. ; see FoRE-/r^. 
Forelive (fo»ali*v), v. . [f. FoRE\/r^. + Live 
t^.] irons. To live before another. 

*5.99 Paniel Almopitihis Ixii, All those gre.Tt worthies of 
anUquity Which long forclived thee, and shall long sur\ ivc. 
^ Howell Lett, (18x2) II. 530 'fhey who fore-liv’d and 
preceded us may be called our Ancestors. 2805 Southey 


ASadoc II. iii, Then do I forelive the race of men, So that 
the things that will be, are to me Past 
b. intr. (or absol^ 

2839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 20S Some believed .. that 
the soul, .had forelived in Heaven. 

Fore'lle [a. G^x.fordh^ A kind of trout. 

1881 Blackmore Chrisiowell, I. xvii. 268, I daresay, he 
doesn’t know a trout from a Forelle. [2891 G. AIeredith 
One of our Con/p, II. iv, 88 Fresh ferelien for lunch.} 

Forelock (fo.-jlpk), sb> Also 5-7 forlook. 
[f. Fobe-/)'^. +L00K ji.‘] 
fl. a. ?Some piece of horse-hamess. b. (See 
quot. 1889.) Obs. 

2467 Alann. «5- Hottseh. Exp. (1841) 408 My mastyr paid 
for mendynge of a forlokke, j.d. 2889 Cent. Diet., Fore- 
lock, in medieval armor, a clasp or catch serving to hold 
the helm, or in some cases the beaver or the mentonniere, 
to the gorgerin or breast-plate in front. 

2 . A wedge (usually of -iron) thrust througli a 
hole in the end of a bolt in order to keep it in its 
place. Now chiefly Naut, 

2524 Wigtoft Churckv). .ricr. (2797) 209 For y* forlock to 
y« grete bell, ^d. 2534 Yatton Churchvj. Acc. (Som. Rcc. 
Soc.) 249 For forks, forlocks, pynnes to y« bales [bells]. 
26x3-39 L Jones in Leoni tr. Palladio's Archil. (1742) 1 . 
X03 The Bolts and Forelocks of Fir, that fasten the Timber. 
2762 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 273 The forelocks drawn, ihe 
frappings they unlace. 2869 Sir E. J. Reed Shiphuild. 
xvii. 340 The various parts of the work are ..temporarily 
secured , . by means of pins and cotters, or forelocks. 

3 . Comb. : forelock-bolt, -hook (see qnots.). 

2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 5 Fore locke bolls 

hath an eye at the end, whereinto a fore locke of iron is 
driuen to keepe it from starting backe. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. ATarine (1789), Cheville a goupUles, a forelock-bolt, 
or bolt fitted to receive a forelock. 2794 Rigging Sea- 
mansh. 54 Fore-lock-hooks are made of iron, with a long 
neck and handle, 2874 Knight Dict. Mech. I. 905 Fortloek 
Hook (Rope.makingi, a winch or whirl in the tackle-block 
by which a bunch of three yarns is twisted into a strand. 

Forelock (fooulpk), sb.‘^ [f. Fore- pref, + 

Lock sb.^] 

1 . A lock of hair growing from the fore part of 
the bead, just above the forehead. 

f 2000 New Aldhelm Gloss, in Anglia (1891) XIII. 37 
'Far^otcas,antie/rontis, 2650 Anthropomt/.lj 

A square forehead, upon which those forelocks of the Hair 
abide moderately elevated. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 3^ 
Hyacinthin Locks Round from his parted forelock manly 
hung Clustring. 2B32 Ht. Martineau Each <)• All v. 6? 
There was plenty of bobbing from the girls and puning 
of forelocks from the boys. 2878 Besant & Rice Celta s 
Arb. xxii, All had a word to say to the Captain, touching 
their forelocks by way of preface. 

transf. 2619 Bainbridce Descr. Late Count (r629> 9 
This Comets forelock was a better Ephemeris for the 
Sunnes place then many in great request. 

b. Of a horse, etc. : A detached lock above the 
forehead. 

1711 Addison S^ect, No. 59 T 4 The Forelock of the 
Horse. 2782 Cowper Charity 176 Loose fly his 
and his ample mane. 2792 — Iliad xjx- 300 ^ he bii'fiy 
forelock of the boar. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. in. 94 Clipp<“ 
away the forelocks of the lambs. 

2 , Jig. ; esp. in phrase to take tinUf ppporttniuy, 
etc. by the forelock. 

(Suggested by the representation described in Phmdnis 
Fab. y. viii, ^Calvus, comosa fronte, nudo occipitio, •• 
Occasionem rerum significat brevem.’) ^ , 

2589 Greene Atenaphon (Arb.) 65 Thinking to .. taire 
opportunitie by her forelockes, 2594 Spenser Auierd-^ 
Ixx, The ioyous time wil.not be staid, Unlesse she doe him 
by the forelock lake. 2639 Massinger Unnat, Coinoals.x, 
I’ll take occa.sion by the forelock. 2775 Adaik Auitr.Jnit-^ 
301, I took time by the fore-lock. 2872 B. Taylor 
(2875) I. 231, 1 became a philosopher, to catch.. Wisdom 
the forelock. 1874 Motley Bamei'Cld I. vii. 213 •‘h^ 
occasion.. was bald behind, and must be grasped by the 
forelock. in 

Forelock (foa’jlpk), v. [f. Forewck sb.^i 

ira 7 i 5 . To fasten with a forelock ; also with tn. 
2769 Falconer Diet, AJarine (1789) Y iij b, Bolts, whic 
,. are fore-locked or clinched upon rings. 1839 
Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 89 The paddle V, 
keyed or forelocked there. 1882 Nares SeantanshpK^' ' 

86 A bolt is put through the mast, .and forelockcd in. - 

Hence FoTolocked///. a., PoTelocking w/. 

2839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 85 A crank pm* ' 
secured by a forelocking pin, 2874 Thearle Napl A * 

§ 231. 244 The channel rail is secured to the channel ) 
iron straps, fastened by forelocked bblls. 

Fore-log: see Fore-//'^ 3. 

Forelong, obs. form of Furlong. 

Fore-loofe, obs. Sc. form of Furlough. 

Forelook (fo.-jluk), sb. [f. Fobe- /«/. + Lo^ 
sb. ; cf. next.] a. A look forw.ird (sbs. exc. 
tb. The habit or power of looking fonvar , 
Foresight, providence. ... ,,ii 

1357 Lay Folks Cattch. 143 The s.aulc..went untiH 
and toke oute thas. . Whi’Ike he in his f*^^ V had 

wer saued. ^2420 Sir Amadas (\Veber) 
an hondorthe marke of rent ; Y spentte hit all in I)C 
aient, Of suchc 'forlok was 'V'. *5®3 Golding . 

Dent. cxc. ii8i It i$ to he concluded then, that 
a further forelock. 2882 E. P. Goodwin -fWd 

Bd. Comm. For. Missions 7 The gospel was to be p • ^ 

..with equal, .forelook of triumph to all who wouUI ^ 

it. 2883 Hale Christtn. in Palace vni. * 9 * 
week’s provant in thC; Iiouse ; and that was a % cry 
forelook for her. _ r,. T-Attr- 

Forelook (fooriu-k), v. Also for^ 
pref, -1-Look v, (In sense 3 perh, f. Vov,- pHj- 
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1 . tram. To look at or see ahead or beforehand, 
foresee ; to watch over. Also rcjl. 

ai$oo Cursor M. 8211 (Cott.) Godd .. Jyat all for-lokesin 
his sight, c X300 Ibid. 28056 (Cott. Galba) Ilk man suld 
him for!oke..ljat his conciens be dene. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 1946 Na man.. can J>e tyme of|>edede forluke. 

2 . inir. To look ahead or fonvard. 

X494 Fabyan Chroji. VII. 551 He shall dylygentlye fore* 
loke and see that Goddys wylle be done. 1603 B. Jonson 
Kin^s Entertainvi, 19 Wks, (Rtldg.) 529/2 Then did I 
forelook, And saw this day mark’d white in Clotho's book. 
1B47 Emerson Poems (1857^ 146 The WorJd-soul knows his 
own affair, Forelooking, when he would prepare For the 
next ages. 

* 1 * 3 . To bewitch by a look. Qi. overlook. Obs. 
1596 Thomas Ital. Did. (1606), Fasduo, to bewitch . . to 
forelooke. 16x1 Cotgr., Fnsorceler . . To charme . . fore- 
looke, eye-bite. 

Hence Poreloo’king*///. a. Also Poreloo’ker, 
one who forelooks. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. iii. 34 God is the forlookere £Vulg. 
i>rospedor'\ of hym that 3eldeth grace. Ibid. xi. 32 As the 
forlookere seende the falling of his nejhebore. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. <S* Sotit. vi. 118 A forelooking tenderness. 

Porelooper, foreloper (foajb^-paj, -Uu-paj). 
South Africa, [ad. Du, voorlooper^ f. voor^ Fore- 
•h looper runner, f. loopen to run.] 

A boy who walks with the foremost pair of a team 
of oxen, in order to guide them. Hence Toreloo'p 
V. intr., to do the work of a forelooper. 

1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting iv, I managed to 
start on March 31, with only a driver and foreloper. iSSt 
Fenn Off to Wilds iii. 21 The foreloper, whose duty it is 
to walk with the foremost oxen. i88g Catholic Household 
30 Nov. 7 Fr. Le Bihan in like manner * fore-louping’ be- 
cause one of their boys had cut his foot. 

Forelorn, obs. form of Forlorn. 
t Po're-maid. obs.rare-^. [f. FoBE-/r^. + 
Maid.] A forewoman. 

^SSS ^^itl of T. Sidney (Somerset Ho.),' Mary Hilles once 
the formayde of my shop. 

Foreman (fde’jmwn). PI. foremen. Also 
for-, [f. Fore- pref. + Man ; cf. ON. formaSr^ 
gen. -matins (perh. the source), also Du. voorman, 
Ger. vormann.] 

+ 1 . One who goes in front ; a leader. Obs. 
c 1425 Eng. Conq, Irel. Ivii. 134 Steuenessone was forman, 
& opened the wey to he Erl. 15S0 Baret Alv.t A foreman, 
a guide, nuspex. 1592 G. Harvf.y Pierce's Su/cr. 8 They 
cannot bellow lustely like the foreman of the Heard. 
x6x2 T. Taylor Comm, Titus i. 8 In the practice of this 
duty, the Apostle requlreth that the Minister be the fore- 
man. 1674 tr. Sekeffer's Lapland 117 The men are led 
up by a Laplander, whom they call Automwatze, or foreman, 
then follows the Bridegroom. 

+ b. pi. The front rank. Obs. 

X577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (16x9) 387 When .. they 
had toiled the foremen, they turned themselves back. 1398 
Grenewey TaciluP Ann. i. H. (1622) 21 The enemy., 
lightly skirmishing with the flanks and the foremen ; set 
amaine on the hindmost. 

f c. The man in front (of another). Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres m. i. 36 Keeping the lower 
end of his pike on the one side of his foremans legge. 1607 
Dekker & Webster .SYr T. Wyat ly.'s Wks. 1873 III, 113 
Euerie face Is lifted vp aboue his foremans head. 

2 . The principal juror, who presides at the deli- 
•berations of the jury, and communicates their 
verdict to the court. 

1538 Fitzherb. fust. Peas 89 The counterpane of the 
offyee. .to remayne with the forman of the enquest. 1607 
Dekker Northiv. Hoe 11. i. Wks. 1873 III. 20 , 1 will looke 
grauely. .like the fore*man of a Jury. lyxx Addison Sped, 
No. 122 F 3 He . . has been several times Foreman of the 
Petty-Jury. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiv, The foreman, 
called in Scotland the chancellor of the jury, 1840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, Her Death xvi, At the Golden Lion the 
Inquest met, Its foreman a carver and gilder. 

transf. 1^7 C. Leslie Sttake in Grass (ed. 2) 221 It is 
Subscrib’d by a Bakers Dozen of them ; and George Fox 
the Fore-Man, in the Name of themselves. 

3 . One who takes the most prominent part ; the 
chief or leader (of a party) ; the president (of a de- 
liberative body). Obs. exc. locally in municipal use. 

1603 Floeio Manldigne ll. xii. 194 Socrates, the foreman 
of his Dialogues doth ever aske and propose his dispu- 
tation. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. j. (ed. 2) 17 The 
Kings principall wicked Counsellers ; of whom Winchester 
being the foreman, appealed. 1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero’s 
De Finihus 280 The Old Peripatetics too, and among them 
Aristotle, their Foreman. 1790 Porson Lett. Travis 379 
The foreman of the Apostles, Peter. 1805 Southey Lett. 
(X856) I. 307 At length all the inhabitants of the grave arose, 
St. John at their head for foreman. 1835 Rep. Commhs. 
Municip.^ Corp, XXVI. 2287 The Foreman of the commons 
[of Huntingdon] is appointed by a committee of burgesses. 

4 . The principal workman ; spec., one who has 
charge of a department of work. Foreman of the 
yard : one who superintends the gangers. Work- 
itig foreman : one who divides his time between 
labour and supervision. 

2574 Life A bp, Canterb. Pref. to Rdr. Ev, It was but 
rough^ hewen by one of the premises, and wanted sum 
polishing by the forman. 163X T. Powell Tom All Trades 
174 Thomas the fore-man of the shop. 1^1 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 46 The foreman, whose office is to mowe 
and place the sheaues aright. 1691 Dryden K. Arthur 
^ Epil. Wks. 1884 VIII. 200 This precious fop Is foreman 
of a haberdasher’s shop. 1703 hloxoN Mech. Exerc, 257 
The Master-Bricklayerj or his Foreman, must take care 
to see all the' Foundations set truly out. - 1793 Smeaton 


Edysione L. § 164 One of the masons ’.. offered him- 
self as foreman over the stone-cutters. 1863 P. Barr\' 
Dockyard Econ. 79 Mr. Brown 'is the foreman of all the 
framework. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 38 -Foremen 
plan out the work, and allot it to the artisans. 1893 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Foremen of the Yards, a class of 
officers next above the ‘leading iiien*..and to whom the 
leading men are directly responsible, 

b. ? An overseer or bailiff. 

*774 J* Q- Adams Fam. Lett. (1876) 7, I sometimes think 
I must come to this—to be the foreman upon my own farm. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxix. 204 Petersen had been 
foreman of the settlement. x^4-5 Kelly's Oxford Direct. 
342 J. Belcher, foreman to John Birt esq. Wood End farm.’ 

f 5 . ? slang. ? A goose. Obs. 

1622 Beaum. & Fl. Philasler v. iii, lie soile you euer[yl 
long vacation a brace of foremen, that at Michaelmas shall 
come vp fat and kicking. (Differently in xst ed.] 

^ 6. y Used as ad. Du. voerman, carrier. 

164X Evelyn (1871) 25, I tooke wagon to Rotter- 

dam, where we were hurried in lesse than an hour, .so 
furiously do these Foremen drive. 1690 R. L’Estrakck 
CoUoq. Erasm. (ed. 3) 260 We wait for the Antwerp Wag- 
gon .. You must rise betimes to find a Fore-man [L. aurl- 
garni Sober. 

Hence Fo*reman v. trans. rare., to direct or 
oversee as a foreman. Fo'remansbip, the office, 
post, or position of a foreman. 

1859 Smiles Self-Help tj The foremanship of a large 
workshop. 1886 T. Wright in 19M Cent. XX. 534 The 
all-round workman requires as a rule very Httle foremaning. 

Foremarch, -mark, -martyr : see Fore-//'^. 
Foremast (fo»umast). [f. Foee- pref (and 
Fore prep.) + Mast.] 

1 . The forward lower-mast in all vessels. 

1582 N. Lichcfield tr. Castanlieda's E. Ind. ix. 25 b, The 
tacklings of their formast. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet,, 
Ostay, a cord that goeth from the boUsprit to the saile 
of the foremast. 1697 Dampier Yoy. 1 . xvi. 452 The fury 
of the Wind..snapt off the Boltspitt and Fore-mast both 
at once. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe i. i. The Mate and Boat- 
swain begg’d the Master of our Ship to let them cut away 
the Fore-mast. 1848 W. Irving 1 . 240 The latter 

..from the weakness ofher foremast, could not hold the wind, 

2 . ? The station of being * before the mast * ; only 
atlrib., as foremast matt, seaman, a sailor below 
the rank of a petty officer ; hence quasi-at^*., charac- 
teristic of a foremast man. 

1626 Capt, Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 6 The Younkers 
are the yong men called Foremast men. 1707 Lend. Gas. 
No. 4366/3 Eighty of the Foremast-Men belonging to the 
Jersey were . . order’d to be discharg'd. X793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 163 In the light of a foremast seaman, he 
appeared to be quite a Genius. 1823 "Bheoh Island ii. xx, 
His foremast afr, and somewhat rolling gait . . spoke his 
former state, 1^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 303 He was 
inferior in seamanship to every foremast man on board. 

Fore-mean : see Fore- prif. 2 a. 
ro:renie'ntion 2/. [f. Fobe- pref, + Men- 
tion.] To mention beforehand. 

x66o N, Ingklo Bent, 4- Uraniaiiti^d) II. 12 They found 
themselves sick of the Diseases which he had foreraentioned. 
Ibid, II. 143 For the Reason which I foremention’d. 

Hence Fo reraemtioned ppl. a. previously men- 
tioned. Also ellipt. 

1587 Golding De Mornay ix. 133 The forementioned 
Chaos, x63x Gouge Gods Arrows i. xiv. 19 Yet hath God_ 
his wayes and means to deliver the righteous in the fore- 
mentioned cases. 1697 Locke in Fox Bourne Lrfe II. xiii, 
383 in the forementioned new law to be enacted, 17^0 tr. 
Leonardus' Mirr, Stones 145 There are other species., 
which with the fore-mentioned, make up the number twelve. 

Fore-messenger, -misgiving: see Fore-. 

Foremi*nd, v. Obs. [f. Fore- Mind v."] 
trails. To contemplate or intend beforehand. 

15x3 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 38/1 Were it that the duke . , 
hadde of olde foreminded this conclusion. 1583 Stanyhurst 
jEneis iv. (Arb.) 103 Neauer I foreminded.. For loe slip in 
secret by flight. 

+ Foremore, rare. [Perversion of Former 
( cf. Foremost),] 

xBox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 219 Some of the 
foremore poems celebrate the return from captivity. 1815 
Ibid. XXXVIII. 43 Of Simon’s works, only the two fore- 
more can now merit an importation into English literature. 

Foremost (foo*amo«st, -most), a. and adv. 
{super!.) Forms: i fomiest, lyrmest, (firmBst)^ 
2-7 forznest, 3 south, vormest, (4 funnest, 5 
for-, foremest(e, 6 formes), 3-4 firmest, 3-7 
formast, (4 formaste), 6-7 formost(0, 6- fore- 
most. See also Fobthmost. (pY..formesi, fir- 
mest: ^ OFris. f ormest, Go{h.frumist~s,f. OTeut. 
*form0‘ (Forme a.) with additional superlative 
suffix (see -est). Afterwards written so as to 
suggest a derivation from Fore a. + Most adv.] 

A. ai//. 

1 1 . In regard to time ; Prior to all others in oc- 
currence, existence, etc.; = First A. i. Obs. 

aj2oo Cursor M. 1525 (Cott.) Noema was be formest 
Webster batman findes o b^^ mister. Ibid. 1051 pe formast 
barn bat sco him bare was cairn. 2485 Caxton Chas, Gi. 
19s To repayre thoffence of our formest fader adam. 1587 
Golding De Momay v. 56 If they could haue had any 
beginning, the Sonne had bin formost in that case. 

t b. absol. or ellipt. Also in advb. phrase at the 
foremost. Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 210 pe laste man isib b® formeste, 
be was bifom us. *389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 Atte firmast 
to-fore be day of be a compte of be maistres. a Hymn 


Virg. 8 in Mift. Poems Vem. MS. (E, E. T, S.) 134 Heil 
logge that vrlord in lay, The formast that never was munden 
in fable. 

t c. After the name of a day of the week : Next 
following; =FiRSTih. Obs. 

■ ^* 33 ® IL Brunne (x8io) 308 pe Wednesday formest 

be Kyng had fulle grete hy. 
t 2 . First in serial order; = First A. 2. Ohs. 
c xooo Sax. Leechd. III. 274 Feower heafod windas synd, 
se fiTmesta is easteme wind. C1200 y>/«. Coll. Horn. 17 
pe formeste word of be salme. a 1225 Aticr, R. 18 Sigge 3 e 
vormeste viue, * Adoramus te, Christe,' fif siZen kneoli'nde. 
ai^oo Cursor M. 26877 (Cott.) Pe quilk I talde be of 
resun in be neist formast quesiiun. 13.. E, E. Allit. P. B. 
494 Monyth be .fyrst b^t fallez formast in be 3er. C1475 
Rauf Coiljear 288 Is not the morne 3ule day, formest of the 
jeir? 1542 Recorde Gr. Aries 135 b, The bowynge of the 
foremost fynger, and settynge the endeofthethombe between 
the 2 foremost or hyghest ioyntes of it. 

i* b. absol. or ellipt. Also in advb. phrases, a 
formest, an alre formest. Obs. 

aizz$ Aucr.R. 116 As we seiden ber uppe a vormest. 
Ibid. x8o Understonde6 beonne an alre uormest. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. x. (1495) 55 The formest 
hyghte Ymaginatiua, the mydle Logica, the thyrde raeniora- 
tiua. 2588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 126 Gif he falHs, 
the latter pairt is warst nor y« formest. 1709 Addison 
Tatter No. 24 f 13 'I'he Foremost of the whole Rank of 
Toasts.. are Mrs. Gatty and Mrs. Frontlet. 

3 . Most fonvard or advanced in position ; front : 
= First A. 3. Also in agreement with sb. to 
indicate the front part or front of. (Cf. L. summus 
mons, etc.) 

c 1205 Lay. 23801 A ben feoremeste flocke feouwerti 
hundred. C1350 Will. Palerrie 2^24 ptt prouost wib.al b® 
puplepresed forb formast. a 1400 Odouian 1106 An ax .. 
That heng on hys formest arsoun. •014^'^ Merlin 46 He 
wolde come . .formeste of his company. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy, iv. xiii. 1260, The whole skinne of a 
great Lion, fastened with the two formost feet before upon 
the brest. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg.u. xxv. 152 The fore- 
most part of the Arms bones are broken. 2667 Milton P. L. 
n. 28 Who here Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Formost to stand against the Thunderers aime Your bul- 
wark? 1766 Goldsm. Vic, W. xiii, The giant . . was fore- 
mostnow; but the Dwarf was not far behind. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 - F. II. xxvi. 41 The king himself fought and fell in 
the foremost ranks of the battle. X875 W. S. Hayward 
Love agst. World 14 The foremost hounds are close on him. 

b. absol. or ellipt. Also in advb. phrase, t « 
formest. 

CX20S Lav. 2461 X Bedeuer a uormest eode mid guldene 
bolle. a 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. xii. 41 So the furmest 
hevede y-don, ase the erst undertoc. cxaoo Song Roland 
807 We haue the formest feld to the ground, c 2489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon vi. 137 Reynawde wente out of Bordews, 
the formest of all his folke. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 67 
Good will settyng me forthe with the foremost: I can not 
chuse but write. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) III. 17s 
Those [dogs] which are young, fierce, and unaccustomed to 
the chace, are generally the foremost. 1828 Scott F. M. 
PerthxxKiv, Tht Smith ofthe Wynd. .had been the foremost 
in the crowd that thronged to see the gallant champions of 
Clan C^uhele. 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxiU, She was 
deierrmned to march with the foremost. 

c. in proverb denoting continuous action. 

1606 Sir G. Goosccappe iii. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 44 
IjTever stir if he fought not with great Seckerson four hours 
to one, foremost take up hindmost. 

d. In adverbial phiases head, end, stern, etc. 
foremost, i.e. with the head, etc. first or in front. 

2697 Dampier Voy. I. iii. 49 It flys down head foremost. 
184a C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) iii. ix. 420 Wigs 
. . wrong-side foremost. 1856 Ferrier Inst, Metaph. Introd. 
46 This is a science which naturally comes to us end fore- 
most. x86s Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, The boat drove stern 
foremost before it [the tide]. 

4 . Most notable or prominent, best, -chief. Also 
more emphatically first and foremost'. — First A. 4. 

£•2000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. xx. 27 Sebe \\wle betweox eow 
beon fyrmest sy he eower b^ow. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
TourK), And suche one is that weneth to be first and 
formest that often fyndeth her the last of all. 1546 Br. 
(Jardiner Declar, Art. foye 72b, Christ in his speach 
trulye affirmed his choise, which was chief, principall, and 
formest. 2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 40 Men ever famous, 
and formost in the achievements of liberty. 2791 Cowper 
Iliad I. 83 Calchas, an augur foremost in his art. 2851 
Dixon W^Penn xvi. (1872) 137 Foremost of these sufferers 
were the Quakers. , 

absol. or elUpt. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 20 Soolice 
manega fyrmeste beo 5 ytemeste; & ytemeste fyrmejta. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 278 Hit was b® formast on flete b^* 
flode past. iXi6xo Healey (1636) 136 The fore-most 

of them, Right knowledge, the rest are her sisters^ 

B. adv. First, before any other or anjthing elp, 
in position or rank ; f formerly also, in time, serial 
order, etc. ; *= First B. i. Also in strengthened 
faxtsst, first and foremost. ' . . , , 

<Tiooo Elene 68 (Gr.) pa;s b® hie feonda 
Sessejon. a 2x75 Cott. Horn. 235 Si forme lage b^ • 
Secende lage, be god sett formest an h®? iacob 

c 2250 Gemi Ex. 1472 Esau was fi^^est ^orc" 
sone after. C23S0 Will. Palcrtte 26S ri58o> 4 

ae schuld have no harm. iSS* T. knowe 

The Logician first and Aq T. hffouFETj 

wordes, before he..knitte sentences. ^ to fatal dart; 
Silkwormes 66 He _? Afumb. ii. 3 Judah 

Ne Hues she long. 

encamped foremost. Vt.-ct B I c 

b. In the fint piece 

hi, that the ground be 

good. 
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Hence + Po’remostly adv, Ohs.^ in the foremost 
place, in front. 

1607 Dekker & \yEBSTER Sir T, Wyai D.*s Wks. 1873 
III. 113 Norfolke rides formostIj% his crest well knowne. 
’la 1700 Ballad of Jephthak in Percy's Rtliq. (1876) I. 184 
When he saw his daughter dear Coming, on most fore- 
mostly, He wrung his hands. * 

Foremotlier [f. Fore-//*^ + 

Mother, after forefather^ A female ancestor, 
1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones Pref. B. iijb, Looking in 
this glasse of the holie Hues of their foremothers. 1655 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 145 Where is the decency 
become Which your fore-mother had ? sSc6-y J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum, Li/exx. xxv. (1826) 254 Unheard-of fore- 
fathers and fore-mothers of your host’s family. 1878 H. 
H. Gibbs Ombre i Ombre, the delight of our forefathers 
and foremothers. 

Foren : see Forne. 

Forename (foe'jnc'm), sb. [f. Fore- pref -f- 
Name.] a person’s first or * Christian * name ; in 
Rom, Ant, = PRiENOMEN. 

*533 Cath. Parr tr. Erasm. Comm. Crede 74 The name 
and the IbrenameofPylate. 2610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
320 His sonne, carrying the same fore-name [Bartholomew]. 
<11656 UssHER Ann. vi. (1658) 753 It was provided by an 
Edict, that none of that family should have the forename 
of Marcus. 1716 M. Davies Atken. Brit. HI. Crit. Hist, 
gg The Ancient Roman Women had a Fore-name, or a 
Cmristen-Name besides their Sir Name. 2870 Swinburne 
Ess. ^ Stud. (x 875» 34 The counsellor whose name is 
Reason, whose forename is Interest. 2883 Academy 15 
Dec. 394 Mary Martha Brooke, whose twofold fore-name 
is intended to symbolise her character. 

iranf, 2620 Holland Camden's Bril. i. 5x9 This place 
[Cole Ouerton] hath a Cole prefixed for the fore-name. 

+ ro Teaame, 2^. Obs. [f. Fore- /«/*. + Name 
z/.] irons, a. To name or mention beforehand, 
b. To give a name to beforehand. 

16x0 Healey St. Aup Citie of God v. xvl (1620) 209 The 
vertues of such worthies as \ye forenamed. a 2633 Austin 
Medii. (1635) S3 Behold a Virgin shall conceave A Sonne, 
fore. nam’d Emmanuel. 

Hence PoTenamed ppl. a., named or mentioned 
before; fore-cited. 

2490 Caxton Eneydosxxxx. 47 The two sustres fore named. 
2g 3g Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 317 This foirnatnit king. 2628 
IVSpencer Logiek 224 The forenamed Axiomes are com- 
pounded of simple axiomes. 1737 Whiston yosephus'' 
Anilg» viii. xi. § x The woman., grieved at the death of the 
fore-named child. 2823 J, Badcock Dom, Arnttsem. 30 
Flour which is mixed with the fore-named adulterations. 

itbsol. or elUpi, 2578 Lyte Dodoens i, i« s Besides the two 
forenamed there is found a thirdekinde. 2655 Fuller C/^ 
Hist. Ji. i. § 7 Besides the fore-named, they had Neptune. 

t FOTeness, nonce'zvd. [f. Fore a. + -ness.] 
Priority. 

2587 Golding tr. De Momay isGEuen according to Aris. 
totles owne doctrine, forenesse, aftemesse, and continuance 
of tyme do followe forenesse, aftemesse, and continuance 
of mouing. 

Fo’renext, a. Obs. rare-^. In 3 fore-neist. 
[f. Fore adv. r Next.] ? Next preceding. 

^2300 Cursor Pf. 8r46(Cott.) pe night fore-neist oparadis 
Him thoght in sueuen he was h^r-bi. 

Forenigllt (fo^’insit). [f. Fore- adz/, andprep.] 
1 1 , The previous night. Obs, 

2583 Stanyhurst JEneis it. (Arb.l 66 , 1 that in forenight 
was with no weapon agasted, Now shiuer at shaddows. 

2 . Sc. The evening, the interval between twilight 
and bed-time. 

2513 Douglas Mneis ix. vi. 63 Serranus That all the for- 
nycht in ryot.. had spendit. 28x0 Cromek's Eem. Niths- 
dale Song^gg We kent nae but it was drunken fowk riding 
to the fair, i the fore night. 1865 G. Macdonald Forbes 
xvi. 67 There were long forcnights to favour the plot. 

Fore-nook: see 'Eov.y.- pref. 3. 

Forenoon (fbaunr/'n). [f. Fore prep, -h Noon.] 

1 . The portion of the day before noon. 

1506 Guylforoe Pilgr. (Camden) 35 We. .spent that fore 
noone there in prayers and deuocion. 2582 N. Lichefield 
tr. Castanhedns Conq, E. hid. iii. 10 At tenne of the Clocke 
in the fore noone. 2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (x68i) 168 
When, .the Nights [are] yet cold, water in the Fore-noons. 
2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. hid. II. xxxiii. 12 The 
Fore-noons being dedicated to Business, 2838 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 107 He sat with me one forenoon, last week. 2872 
Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 352 He begged us to start for 
our forenoon's walk. •» 

2 . attrib. 

<zx6o2 W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 325 Some persons 
. . are good forenoone-men, but bad afternoone-men. 2658 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. II. xii. | 3. 138 Physicians ih.at they 
eall fore-noon men.. because commonly they are drunk in 
the after-noon. rtx8o6 )'«^. Beichan Susie Pye xxxviii. 
in Child Ballads ji. liii. (iB84> 471/z Then out and spak the 
forenoon bride. 2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix. {2859) 542 
M V stormy forenoon watch is at length over. 1878 H uxley 
Pftysiogr. 8 The forenoon shadow. 

Pore-noted, -notice, -notion: see Fore- 
pref. 2 b, 4- 

fPoreTlsal, a. Obs. [f. L. forens-is (see 
Forensic) -h -al.] = Forensic. 

1660 H. hloRE Myst. Godl.wxW. 164 All which, as Grotius 
interprets the pbee in a Forensal sense, is of a verj' large 
extension. j6^ in Blount 2676-1732 in Coles. 

Forensic (f^^re-nsik), a. nnd sb. Also 7 forin- 
seek. [f. "L.forensds {{.forum Fouuii) + -ic.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, connected with, or used in 
courts of law ; suitable or analogous to pleadings in 
court, Forensic medicine', medicine in its relations 
to law; medical jurisprudence. 


1659 Hammond On Ps. cvi. 31 It signifies much more 
than justification, as xn the forinseck sense that is opposite 
to condemning, 2690 Locke Hum. Vnd. 11. xxvi. (’1695) 189 
Person .. is a Forcnsick Term. 2768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. 84 That the students might not be distracted from 
their studies by legal process from distant courts, and other 
forensic avocations, a 1779 Warburton Div. Legal, iii. iv. 
Wks. 2788 II. 89 Lactantius, from a forensic Lawyer now 
become an advocate for Christianity. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. I, IV. XV. (2872) 122 Such admired forensic eloquenc?e. 
2845 Stephen Comm. Laws Etig. (X874) 1 . 8 A sort of 
mixed science known by the name of Forensic Medicine or 
Medical Jurisprudence. 2865 Dickens ATut, Fr. 11. viii, 
In an imposing and forensic manner. 

B. sb. U.S. A college exercise, consisting of a 
speech or (at Harvard) ^mtten thesis maintaining 
one side or the other of a given question. 

2830 Collegian 242 in B. H. Hall College JFords, Themes, 
forensics [etc.]* 1837 Ord. ^ Regul, Harvard Univ. 12 
Every omission of a theme or forensic. 

f Pore’nsical, a. Obs. Also 6-8 forinsecnl, 
-sicall,( 7 foreiisecal).[f.asprec. + -AL.] =sprec.ti^‘. 

2582 J. hELi. Haddon's Answ.Osor.3sj In forinsicall^ and 
temporall causes. i65^^arren Unhelievers 231 Justifica- 
tion is a forensical, judicial act. 2740 Examen ir. 

V. § 37. 3J36 Acts of the supreme Power* or (in forinsecal 
style] legislative Acts or Acts of Parliament. 

Hence Pore'nsically adv.^ in a forensic manner. 

284s M02LEY Ess.^ Laud (1878) I. 2x8 Laud was put into 
the humiliating position of having to stand up and foren- 
sically guard every little thing he had done. 2876 — Univ. 
Senn. v. 102 The Church .. contemplates war forensically, 
as a mode of settling national questions. 

f ^OJte'nsive, a. Obs. [See-ivE.] == Forensic. 

<i 2670 Hacket JFzV/fowzi 1. (1693) 97 His Forensive 
or Political Transactions. 

* 1 * Fore-oatll. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. foredf 
fordPi f. FoBE-/r^ + dp Oath.] In OE. Law: 
An oath required of the party commencing a suit 
unless the fact complained of was manifest. 

a 2000 Laws Ath. i. § 23 Ofga seic man his tihtlan mid 
foreaSe. 2641 Ancient Oust. Eng. in Harl. Misc. (2808) 
I. 240 He might, afterward, with his fore-oath his lord’s 
part play at any need. 1895 Pollock & Maitland 
Eng. Law 1 . 26 ^ fore-oath was needless if a man sued 
for wounding and showed the wound to the Court. 

Fore-obtained, -opinioned: see FoRE-/r^. 

3 b. 

Foreordain (f 6 «Tjpjd^*n), v. [f. Fore- pref, 
■■‘r Ordain.] tram. To ordain or appoint before- 
hand ; to predestinate. 

c 2440 Partonopc 3155 The fayrest sbapen creature That 
euer was foordened thorow nature. [But is this a mistake 
for foddenedlX 2561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst, in, 302 
Some to be foreordeined to saluaticn, other some to destruc- 
tion, 26x2 Bible 1 Pet. i. 20 Who verily was foreordeined 
before the foundation of the world. 2647 IVesim. Conf. 
Faith lit. § 3 Others foreordained to everlasting death. 
2736-2879 [see below]. 

Hence ro^reordai'ned^/. a . ; ro^reordai’aing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also Po^reordai’ament, pre- 
destination. 

c 1420 XVyclif's Mark Prol., The for-ordenede John 
2 akaries sone. 1667 Bp. S. Parker Free 6* Impart. Cens. 
336 His foreordaining him to that employment. 2736 
Butler Anal. u. iv. Wks. 1874 1 . 200 According to general 
fore-ordained laws. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel v. 250 God’s 
foreordaining love. 2879 Maclear Plark i. 15 note^ The 
great fore-ordained and predicted time of the Messiah. 2879 
Farrar St, Paulll. 492 Thcforcordainmcnt, and the result 
of this Gospel in uniting the Jew and Gentile. 

Tore-order : see Fore- pref. 4. 

+ PoreoTdinance. Obs. [f. Fore- + 
Ordinance.] = Fore-ordination. 

x^$o-JS3t> Myrr.onr Ladye a8i Thecndelesse fore orden- 
aunce of god. 2587 Golding De PJornay id. 251 Which 
nature, that is to say the foreordinance of the Creator doeih 
for them. 

Fo:reo*rdinate, v. [f. Fore- pref. ■¥ Ordi- 
nate.] Irons. To foreordain. Hence Foreo'rdi- 
nated ppl. a, 

2858 Buskncll Nat. Supernal, xv. (1864) 525 The 
grand, fore-ordtnaled circle of existence, 

Fo:reordina*tion. [f. prec, : see -ation.] 
Previous ordination or appointment, predestina- 
tion ; an instance of this. 

2628 Bp, Hall tr. Rotomagensxs Anon. Wks. 815 Neither 
can His will be frustrated, .nor His fore-ordinations altered. 
a 2680 Charnock Attrib. Gosp, (1834) 1 . 346 A fore-ordina- 
tion of him [Christ] was before the foundation of the world. 
2855 Ess. Intuit.Morals 108 If Fore-ordination be reduced 
to Ordination. 2879 Farrar St. Paul 1 . 427 In accordance 
with. .Divine fore-ordination. 

Fore-pad, -parlour, etc. ; see Fore- pref. 3, 

Forepa'le, forepo'le, mining and En- , 
gineering. [f. Fore- -4 Pale, Pole.] irons. 
To protect (a work in progress) from falling debris, 
quicksand, etc. by timbers driven in front. 

1872 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers 1 . 352 After 
driving fifty j*ards through heavy rock tumbles, where 
ever>’ foot had to be forepaled. x88i Raymond Mining 
Gloss.f Forepolingf a nicihod of securing drifl.s in progress 
through quicksand by driving ahead poles .. slabs, eic. 
Ibid. Forpale or Forepale. 

Fore-part, forepart (fo»Mpajt). [f. Fore- 
pref. + Part.] 

1 . The foremost, first, or most advanced part ; 
the front. 

C1400 Burgh Laxvh c. 105 pai .sail leilly Ijmc baith foir 
part and back part of |»e land. 2435 Misyn Fire of Lmie 


I. xvii. 38 AH he inar forpartis of my saule with swetnes of 
heuenly myrth ar fulfild. 2483 Cath. Angl. 138/2 bg po- 
parte of y« hede, cincipui. 2548 Hall Chron,, Riek /// 
(an. 3) 49 b, They of the C^astell vexed their enemies on the 
foreparte. c 26x2 Chapman Iliadxw. 324 Betwixt his re<i 
and foreparts. 27x4$. Sewall Diary 12 Nov.(i882«III.-$ 
The Snow and Rain , . beat on the fore-part of the ( 3 ah.^h 
2836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xvi. 383 His ^rk hair. ’ 
stands on end on the fore part of, his head. 

b. esp. The bow or prow of a vessel. ? Ohs. 
2526 Tindale Acts .xxvii. 41 And the foore parte stuche 
fast. 2 S 5 S Eden Decades 260 Turnynge the stemmes or 
forpartes of their shyppes ageynst the slreame. 26^ Dampjkr 
Voy, 11 . 1.74 The head or fore-part is not altogethersobigh 
as the Stern. 

f 2 . An ornamental covering for the breast worn 
by women ; a stomacher. Ohs. 

1600^. Eliz. Wardr. in Nichols' /’ra/yrw«(x823llll. 507 
Item, one foreparte of clothe of sylver. 2^7 Webster 
Northw. Hoe 1. iii. \Vks. (Rtidg.) 256/1 , 1 confess I lookup 
a petticoat and a raised forepart for her. 1640 Shirley 
Constant Maid iv. iii, They were a midwife’s Fore paru 

3 . The earlier part. 

2614 Raleigh Hist. Xf^orldiu. § 7 AH the fore-part of the day. 
2633 Earl Manch. AI MondoU^sbyssi He lives tuiceihat 
bestowes the fore-part of his life well. 2722 Sewel Hist. 
Quakers (1795) I. v. 369 In the fore part of the year 1659. 
2727 A. Hamilton Nezv Acc.E. hid. II. 1 . 217 In the Fore- 
part of the seventeenth Century. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tonis C. XV, In some long-forgotten fore part of the day. 

t PoTeparty, Obs. [f. FoRE-/r^-hPABTr.] 

= Forepart. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. \\. (1495) X02 In the fore 
party the heed is somdele comyng narough and hygh. 
c 2400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 67 In fore partye of l>e J^rote. 

Forepass : see Fobpass v. Obs. 
Fo*re-pa:ssage. Naut. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Passage.] a. A passage leading to the forepeak, 
b. A passage leading from the hatchway to the 
forward magazine. {Cent. Diet,) 
Forepassed, -past (fojpa-st), ppl. a. [f. 
Fore- pref. + Passed, Past.] That has previously 
passed, or been passed. Now only of time. 

2557 TotieU's Misc. (Arb.) 243 O Lord .. for my he!p« 
make haste To pardon the forpassed race that carclessc 
I haue past. 2596 Raleigh Discov. Gviana st Nehbee 
could any of the forepassed vnderta.kers .. discouer the 
country'. 2622 Drayton Poly-olb, xxii. (1748) 353 
forepassed hours, atjt^ 'Eu.wood Autobiog. (1724)22 The 
Actions of my fore-past Life. 2830 Southey Vug. Dragcn 
I. 36 Forepast times. .With no portent could match it. 
f b. quasi-rzr/z/. On a past occasion. Obs. 

2664 Floddan F, in. 24 What he had said fore-past Vi’as 
nought. 

Fore-paw, -payment : see Fore-//*^. 2 a, 3 c. 
Fo'repeak. Naut. Also 7 forepike. [f. Fore- 
fref. + Peak.] The extreme end of the forehold 
in the angle of the bows. 

2603 R. Lyde Reiakiiig a Ship 11, I will command three 
of them down into the Fore-plke. Ibid. 27 A Scuule..th^ 
went down into the Forepeak. 2835 Marryat Three Cvti, 

), Luxury.. is not wholly lost, even at the fore-peak. x8^ 
Times 6 Feb. s/6 The collision-bulkhead, separating the 
forepeak from the watertight compartments. 

Fore-piece (fo^upfs). [f. Fore-//-^ + PiEcy 
The foremost, first, or front piece : a. gen. b. 
Theair. A * curtain-raiser *. c. Saddlay (see 


quot. 1874). 

2788 M. Cutler in Li/e /rfils. A- Corn fj888) 1 . 
the forepiece of my sulky, which detained us. 1814 otompf 
Mag. XXXVII. 333 Tragedies of the last age .. could 
shortened into permanent fore-pieces. 2874 Knight ViCt. 
Meek. I. 905 Fore/iece (Stiddlery), the flap .attached to tn 
fore-part of a side saddle, to guard the rider’s dress. 

Fore-pillow: see Fore- pref. 3. 

Forepine: see Forpine. . 

Fore-place, -placing, -plan: see FoRE-/r^- 
Fo’re-plane. [f. Fore- pref. + 

(See quot. 1842.) 

2703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 65 It is called the Fore Plane 
because it is used before you come to work either wHfi 
Smooth Plane, or with the Joynter. 2842 Gwsyr ' 
Archie. Gloss., Fore Plane in carpentry and joinery^ 
first plane used after the saw or axe. 2847 Emerson ' 
Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 278 Every 
who shaves with a fore-plane borrows the genius 01 a 
gotten inventor. . 

Fore-planting, -plate ; see Vf/ssz-preJ. 2c, 3 ; 
tForeplea-d,^^. Obs.-<> [perh. for 
f. For- pref. I (sense as in forszvear) + 

1 irons . To overreach in pleading. Hence Fore 
pled* dine tjhl. sb., unfair argument. 

2624 Bedell Lett. iii. 54 The forepleadings and aa 
lages to bee vsed against Herctikes. ^ r>,.^-i -1 

tFoxe-plot, Obs. [f. Fore- 
Premeditation. Similarly Toreplo’t 2/.t to c 
trive beforehand ; Poreplotted ppl. a. 

2641 Prynnc Anlip. 10 Which fore-plotted * 

the occasion of this Vision. 2647 Bacon dtr 

Eng. 1. xl. (1739) 62 Which last they called Abc^ , , ” 
or Murther by foreplot or treachery. x^SS •' 

Hist. \n. iii. 3x5 His Wife .. might, .be presum<^ hor 
such a fore-pTotted occasion had not dchaucnccl n< • 

+ Fore-poi’at, v. Obs. Also 6 forpoint. 
Fore- - i- P oint 22.] 

1 . irons, a. To appoint or determine before » 

to predestine to or unto. b. To forebode. 
mark by points beforehand. , . _ . ...a 

a. C2550 C11F.KE Mat/.xvi. note. Everlasting 1 




[f- 



FORE-POSSESS, 


439 


FORE-RUN, 


happines whcerunto his chosen be forpointed. 1589 Greene 
MenapJicn (Arb.) 84 Unfortunate Samela born to mishaps, 
and forepointed to sinister. fortunes. 1593 Lodge Long- 
beardy etc. (1880) 56 He is the man forpointed to be my 
husband. 

b. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 69 As the Marble 
drops against raine, so their teares fore»poynt mischiefe. 

C. 1570 Dee Math. Pre/.y Which point we shall atteyne, 
by Notyng and forepointyng the angles and lines, by a sure 
and certain direction and connexion, 

2. intr. To point beforehand. 
x6ox Weeveh Mirr. Mart. .Aivb, He might haue scene 
how Fate that day fore*pointed. 16x3-18 Daniel Coll, 
Hist, Pttg. (1626) 20 Thus (as fore-pointing to a storme that 
was gathering on that coast) began the first difference with 
the French nation. 

Hence Torepointin^ ppl. a. Also Torepointer, 
one who or that which points out beforehand. 

1587 Greene Ettphves Cetis, Wks. (Grosart) VI. 171 The 
fathers and forepointers of wysedom. 1589 — Metinphon 
(Arb.) 27 Some further forepoynting fate. 1390 — Movni. 
Gann. (1616) 23 Desires aboue Fortunes, are the fore- 
pointers of deep falls. 

tFo:re-posse*SS, 2'. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Possess.] trans. To possess beforehand with. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Scnn. Tim. 625/2 Wee are fore- 
possessed and seised with so many vanities that fete.]- 
163s Sanderson 12 Serm.y ad Cler. (1681) 63 Any rational 
man not extremely fore-possessed with prejudice. 
Fore-post, -precedent: see Foue- pref. 3 , 4 a. 
t Fore-prepaa:a*tion. Obs. [f. Fore- pref, 
and Fore prep."] Preparation beforehand ; also, 
nonce-useyiht day before the(Jewish) ‘preparation’. 

1580 Sidney (1622) 207 Hauing much aduantage 

both in number^ valure, and fore-preparation. 1656 Trafp 
Comm, yohn xix. 31 The Jews, before their preparation, 
had their fore-preparation. 

tFo :re-prepa*re, Obs, [f. Fore- pref + 
Prepare.] trans. To prepare beforehand. Hence 
FoTeprepaTed ppl. a. 

1642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof, St. 111. xiv. 187 His fore- 
prepared Sepulchre. 1648 Bp. Hall Select Tk, § 24 The 
evils, which we look for, fall so much the less heavily, by 
how much we are foreprepared for their entertainment. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah i. in. vi. 372 They were rivelted into 
holes fore-prepared of purpose. 

Fore-pretended : see Fore- pref. 2 b. 
t Porepri'se, v. Obs, Also 6 forprise, 7 
foreprize, -prizz. [f. Fore- pref, + prise, after 
the analogy of apprise, comprise, etc.] 
trans. To take beforehand : a. To assume, take 
for granted, b. To deal with, allow for, or men- 
tion beforehand ; to provide for or determine 
beforehand; to forestall, anticipate, c. To take 
into or include by anticipation. 

a. XS77 Stanyhurst Descr, Irel. in HoHnshed Chron. VI, 
Ep. Deo., The truth of the matter being forprised. 

b. xS9^ Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, Ixxi. § 4 God hath fore- 
prised things of the greate.st weight and hath therein pre- 
cisely defined . . that which every man must perform. 1^7 
Bodleich Let. 19 Feb. in Abp, UsshePs Lett, (1686) App. 
21 As if the thing that they sought had been by prevention 
fore-priz'd by others. « 1641 Bp. R. Mountaou Acts 4 Mon, 
(1642)499 Daniel foreprisethhim, as a spirituall and eternall 
Prince. 1659 T. White Middle State of Sotils 28 Those 
holy Fathers . . by their testimonies forepnze our exceptions, 
1693 Beverley True St. Gospel Truth 1 To be resolved 
in some Cases of Doubt, in others Foreprized, or Guarded 
against. 

C. i6gz Beverley^ Disc, Dr. Crisp 5 The Sins to come 
were Forepriz’d into it. 

Hence Fo*repri*sed, Fosrepri'sing///. adjs. 
1605 P/ay Stucley^ 1961 in Simpson Sch. Slinks. (1878) I. 
236 If in the Basilisks fore-prizzing eye Be safety for the 
object it beholds Then [etc.], a 1641 Bp. R. Mountagu 
Acts Mou. {1642) 552 These fore-prised passages. 
Poreprise, -prize : see Forprise sb. and v. 
{Law'), 

+ Fore-pro'phesy, v. Obs. [f. Fore- pref 
+ Prophesy v.] trans. and intr. To prophesy 
beforehand. (Frequent in i 6 -i 7 th c.) 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Atisw. Osor. 379 When as we 
promise or foreprophecy in the name and person of God, 
thinges to come to passe. 165^ S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. 1. 
(ed. 2) i6 Who spake by the Spirit of God : Fore-seeing and 
fore-prophesying of those things which we now see are 
come to pass. 1676 W. Row Contn. BlaiPs Autohiog. xii. 
(1848) 486 Foreprophesying that they would be employed 
against themselves. 

Fore-provided : see Fore- pref 2 b. 
Fo're-pxirpose, sb. [f. Fore- pref + Pur- 
pose.] A purpose settled beforehand, previous de- 
sign. Similarly Porepn'rpose v. trans., to purpose 
beforehand; TorepuTposed///. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 43 A fore purposed choice. 

1581 Marbeck Bk.^ of Notes 128 It is nothing els but his 
eternall determination fore purposed in his brest. 1587 
Golding De Momay i.x. 121 Vpon new deuise, or vpon 
euerlasting foiepurpose. Ibid. 135 To haue brought to 

asse and perfected all that euer he had forepurposed, 
etokeneth an incomparable might and power, c x6ii 
Chapman Iliad xx. 17 The rest of these fore-purposes. 
1829 Southey Sir T. More I. 105 The mystery whereby 
the free will of the subject is preserved, while it is directed 
by the fore purpose of the state. 

t Pore-^uoi;e, v. Obs. [f. Fore- pref + 
Quote.] trans. To quote or cite beforehand. 
Hence Fore-quoted ppl. a. 

15^ Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. Columnes 454 Fore- 
quoting Confusedly th’ Events most worthy noting. 1637 


Gillespie Eng. Pop, Cerem. iil i. 4 In the forequotted 
place. 1670 W, Clarke iV*/. Hist. Nitre 14 According to 
the fore-quoted author. 

Fore-rake, -rank: see YcyMS.- pref. 3 , 3 d. 
tFore-ranger,corruptionof/i 7 /'fl«^(?r, Forager. 
x6x* Paule Life Wkitgi/i 40 The fore-rangers and har- 
bingers of their further designes. 

t FoTereacb., sb. Naut. Obs, [f. next vb.] 
? The projection of the forepart of a vessel, beyond 
the end of the keel ; = fore-rake. 

X626 Capt. Smith Accxd, Yng. Seamen to Her rake, the 
fore reach, plankes. 

Fotre-rea’cli, v. Chiefly Nani. [f. Fore- 
pref, + Reach ».] 

1. intr. To shoot ahead. Also, io fore-reach on, 
upon (see quot. 1644 ). 

1644 Manwayring Sea-mans Diet. 42 When tiyo ships 
saile together, or after one another, she which sailes best 
(that is fastest) doth Fore-reach upon the other. X748 
Anson's Voy. 1*. iv, 163 We found that^ we had both 
weathered and fore-reached upon her considerably. x8oo 
C. Sturt in Naval Citron. IV. 394 Mr. Weld's cutter fore- 
reached, but I gained to windward. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge (1859) 252 She . . had forereached on us so far as to 
be well before our beam by this time. 1842 R. H. Dana 
Seaman's Man. 106 Fore-reacky to shoot ahead, especially 
when going in stays. 

2 . trans. To reach beyond, gain ground upon, 
pass. Also fig. To get the better of. 

1803 Naval Chron. XXIII. 398 To endeavour to fore- 
reach her. 184s Napier Conq. Scinde ii. ii. 253 The 
general, coming back by a different route, had fore-reached 
them in such a scheme. 1870 Daily Netus 12 May, At 8.30 
the Sappho was rapidly forereachmg her opponent. 

3. trans. To seize beforehand, anticipate, rare. 

1874 Whittier My Triumph xvii, I. .Fore-reach the good 

to be And share the victory. 

Hence FoTe-rea*ching ppl, a.y pushing, eager. 
1864 Skeat Uhland's Poems 102 Every hand and every 
spirit works Fore-reaching, active, for the general weal. 

t rore-rea*d, z'. Obs. [f. Fore- + Read.] 
trans. a. To read beforehand, b. To betoken or 
signify beforehand, c. To predestine. 

a. 1620 Bp. Saunderson Twelve Sermons (1637) 303 Not 
onely to foreknow the extraordinary plagues^, .'but also to 
fore-read in them Gods fierce wrath and heavie di'^pleasure. 

b. 1591 Spenser Muiopotmos 29 His young, .yeares . . to 
him forered, That he .. would .. proue such an one. 16x2 
Drayton Poly-otb. xui. 2x9 The first part of whose name, 
Godiua, doth forereed Th’ first syllable of hers. 

C, a 1636 Fitzgeoffrey Eleg. iii. Evijb, Had Fate fore- 
read me in a Croude to dye. 

Hence Fore-rea’diug vbl, sb. a.nd ppl. a. 

*557 Grimalde in ToitelTs Misc. (Arb.) 116 Good luck, 
certayn forereadyng moothers haue. a 1656 Hales Gold. 
Rem. <1688) 347 Your fore-reading of Suetonius. 

Fore-recited, -report, etc. : see FoBE-/r^ 
Fore-resemble, -rib, etc. : see Fore- pref, 

+ Pore-ri’de, v. Ohs, [O^.for-rldau, f. Fob- 2, 
= Fore- pref, + ridan to Ride.] traits. To ride 
before or in advance of. 

O, E. Chron. an. 894 pa for rad sio fierd hie foran. c 1205 
Lay. 26931 pat pa Rom-leoden heom for-riden hafueden. 
1570 Levins Manip, 117 To prsecuf^ere. 

Fore-rider (fo»-j,roid9j). [f. Fore- pref. + 
Rider ; = Ger. vorreiter. Cf. Forbidel.] One 
who rides in front ; esp, f a. one of the vanguard ; 
f b. a scout ; c. an outrider or postillion ; f d. a 
liarbinger. 

c X470 Henry Wallace iii. 76 Thair for ly’dar was past 
till Ayr agane. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxiii. 156 Y'^ fore 
rydars y* put themselfe in prese with theyr sharpe launcys 
to Wynne the firste brunte of the feelde. 15x3 Douglas 
/Ends xni. Prol. 20 And Espenis Vpspringis, as forridar 
of the nychl. 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill (an. 3) 55 
Therle of Richmond knewe by his forriders that the kyng 
was so nere embattayled. x6ox F.J’ate Househ. Ord.Edw. 
7/^1876) •§ 56. 43 Each (charelter] shal have a fore rider 
which cnaretters and fore riders shal drive the charettes 
and keepe the horses. 1888 Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 5/2 Then 
the mounted foreriders ; and then the Emperor’s carriage. 
Fore-rigging: see Fore- pref. 3 d, 
Forerigllt (f6« J|roH), rarely with advbl.gen. -5 
forerights, adv.,prep,, a. and sb. [f. Fore adv. 
-k Right adv. and adj^ 

t A. adv. Directly forward, in or towards the 
front, straight ahead. Fore-right against, directly 
opposite. Obs. 

1398 Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. xviii. Ixiv. (14951 819 A yonge 
Cowe is . . compellyd to folowe euen and foreryght the 
steppes and fores of oxen. 1348 Elyot, Aduersus . . fore 
ryght againste. 1548 Udall, etc. Pat*. Luke xi.x. 

30 The litel! touneyt j’esee yonder foreright ayenst you. 
1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) i To looke fore-right I can 
not, because judgment out-Iookcs mee. 1659 Leak Water- 
wks. 30 The difference is that, this here is seen fore-right, 

. and that other upon one side. 1663 Stapylton Slighted 
Maid 3 Fil. Hey boy! how sits the wind? Gios. Fore- 
right, and a brisk Gale. xyiS-*® Pope Iliad xxn. 289 No 
less fore-right the rapid chace they held. X76X Sterne TV, 
Shandy III, xl, Surveying it transversely.. then foreright, 
— then this way, and then that. 1796 C, Marshall Garden. 
xii. (1813) 166 Let them (shoots] not advance far forenght. 
B. prep. 

fl. Straight along. Obs~^ 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. v. viL 156 Sailing {not athwart the 
breadth, .but) almost foreright the length of the lake. 

2. Opposite, over against, dial. 
x8s8 in Hughes Scouring White Horse 140 Vp, vorights 
the Castle round They did zet I on the ground. 


C. adj, 

+ 1. a. Of a path, road, etc. : Directly in front of 
one, straight for^vard. Obs. 

x624 Massinger Pari. Love 111. iii. Plays (1868) 179/2 You 
did but point me out a fore-right way To lead to certain 
happiness, a 1669 Somner Roman Ports ^ Forts 50 A 
direct and foreright continued current and passage. X703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 145 A straight or Foreright Ascent. 
1748 Richardson C/nr/wrt Wk-s. (1883) VII. 315 Fou have 
only had the foreright path you were in overwhelmed. 

t b. Of a wind : Straight on the line of one’.? 
course, favourable. Obs. 

x6os Chapman, etc. Easiw. Hoc iii. ii, Ther's a foreright 
winde continuall wafts vs till we come at Virginia. 16x5 
— Odyss. Ill, 244 Nor ever left the wind his foreright force. 
1652 Quarles Div. Fancies ii. xciv. (1660) 05 His sayle 
Being fill’d and prosper’d with a fore-right Gale. 

2. Of a branch, etc. : Shooting straight out, 

X74X Compl. Fam. Piece 11. iii. 388 Take off all fore-right 

or trailing Branches. 1802 W. Forsyth Fruit Trees ii. 
(1824) 34 They will frequently throw out small dugs, or 
foreright shoots. 2882 Card. Chron. XVII. 675 Removing 
. .alt foreright shoots. 

3. dial. Of persons: a. Going straight ahead 
without regard of consequences, headstrong, b. 
Honest, straightforward; also, plain-spoken, blunt. 

a. 1736 Pegge Kenticisms (E.D. S.) s.v. (given as a 
‘ Hants ”word). 1853 Cooper Sussex Gloss, (ed. 2). 

b. x8xo Der'on 4- Comxv. Voc. in Monthly Mag. June 
436 'A foreright man', that is, a plain honest man. 2880 
Mrs. Parr Adam Ez'e 11 . 213 Be foreright in all you do. 

B. sb. [The ad/, used absol.'] 

*1* a. Something straightfoi^vard {obs.). b. A 
foreright shoot ; cf. C. 2 . c. dial, (see quot.). 

a. 1754 Richardson Graudison Vll. xiii. 75 We women 
sometimes choose to come at a point by the round-abouts, 
rather than by the fore-rights. 

b. 1882 yrfih Horticulture 6 Apr. 288 The forerights 
unless strong being treated similarly. 

C. 2797 R. Polwhele Old Eng. Genii. 54 'rhen..Cut 
from the buttock a convenient slice, And . . Salute the fore- 
right with as keen a knife. Note, ‘ Foreright ' is the coarsest 
sort of wheaten bread, made of the meal, with all the bran. 


Fore-riped : see Fore- pref. 2 b. 
Fo*re-room. [f. Fore- pref. + Room.] 
f 1. ? The forecastle of a ship. Obs, 
c 1565 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) roi With 
..two-handed swords in your fore-rooms. 1580 Greene 
Sp. Masquerado Wks. (Grosart) V. 272 That woorjhy Gentle- 
man., valiantly standing in the fore roome deliuered with 
Cannon his Ambassage to the Enemie. 

2. The front room or parlour. Now only U S. 
1728 Vanbr. Si CiB. Prov. Husb. 1. i. 32 She has a Couple 
of clever (3irls there a stitching i’ th’ Fore-room. 1774 
Foote Cozeners ii. Wks. 1799 II. 174 In the fore-room, 
up one pair of stairs. 1B80 E. H. Arr New Eng. Bygones 
46 This was the ‘ best-room ’ or as my grandfather called 
it, the ‘fore’ room. 1893 Boston (Mass.) youth’s Comp, 
26 Mar. 140/4 So we went into the fore-room. 

Fore-royal: see Fore - pref 2 d. 

Fore-mn (foajjrrm), v, [f. Fore- + Run.] 

1. intr. To run on in front. OE. only. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp, John xx. 4 Se offer leorning-cniht for-arn 
[C950 Lindisf, foream] pelrus feme. 

trans. To outrun, outstrip. Obs. exc.yf^. 

15x3 Douglas /Ends xii. vi. 61 That lhai forryn and gols 
befor alway Zephirus and Notbus. 2536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. 186 Gif the haris bad forrun the hundis. 2842 
Tennyson 2 Voices 88 Forerun thy peers. 1879 Church 
Spenser y. 119 Even genius, .cannot forerun the fimitations 
of its day. 

•j* 3. To run in front of ; hence, to act as harbinger 
of (a person). Also iransf. to precede. Obs. 

1570 Levins A/rtwr/J, 188 To forerunne,/rcF«/rr^r^. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. 173 They often compassing the sepul- 
cher in a ioynt procession, are fore-run and followed by the 
people. 2621 Quarles Argalus <7 P. (1678) 6 Chris-cross 
foreruns the Alphabet of love. ^ 1708 Stanhope Paraphr. 
(^1709) IV. 335 And thou, my Child John, shall fore-tell and 
immediately fore-run this Saviour. 1750 Coventry 
Litt. (1752; 36 Thus our hero, with three footmen fore- 
running his equipage, set out in triumph. _ 
absol, a 1643 W. Cartwright Siege v. iii, To forerun And 
lead the way t’ Elysium (is] but a duty She would not 
thank me for. 

4u To be the precursor of (a future event, etc.). 
1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 71 Lightning, that 
beautifies the heauen for a blaze, but foreruns stormes^ and 
thunder. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, ii. iv, 15 These -signes 
fore-run the death of Kings. x6^ Cotterell Cassandra 
v. II. (1676) 487 This felicity was to fore-run the last I now 
can hope for. axyii Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I. 219 A Star.. which Eastern Gentiles guess’d was to 
forerun The wish’d-for Dawn of the Eternal Sun. *834 
GociO Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 1. 359 The symptoms that forerun 
the chicken-pox. 1859 Tennyson Idylls, Guinez'ere T31 
The cold wind that foreruns the mom. 

5. To anticipate, forestall. ... 

2591 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. 15 By antiawting and 
forerunning false reports. 2655 H. Vaughan ^dex ^ctn .. 
Rules <5- Lessons (1858) 73 Our Bodies hut forerun i he 

Spirit’sduty. Mrs. Kemble s headings St ■* 

The CTeat poet who foreruns the ages, Anticip g 
that snail be said ! 


Hence FoTeru-nning jA and///. 

Let. to 7 eu>el in 5tryv>c Aun. R fl^ 
App. xx.t 7= Your fo«runnipg_f'™»"j.^ 


forerunning Libels. 'f^r^he”e^1 and fore running of ihc 

SO The consummation of the II. .6o 

g^Xls'anfgrief" foremnning fignresof what would befall 
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Messiah. 187* Longf. Div, Tmg, Introltus 53 The sublime 
fore-running of their lime. 

jporemimer (fo^Jtr^'nsj). [f, prec. + -zb 

1 , One who runs before, esp._ one sent to prepare 
the way and herald a great man’s approach, a har- 
binger ; also, a giside. Chiedy transf, and fig. 

First used^^. as rendering oK\..,prs:cnrsor, esp, oT John 
the Baptist as ‘ the Forerunner of Christ 
/;z3oo Cursor M. 13208 (Coll.) For-hl es he cold his 
foriner [MS. app. reads former ; G6tt, forinnier], And 
cristes aun messenger. CX440 YorkMyst. xxi. j6 pus am 
I comen in message right, And be fore-reyner jn certayne, 
1541 CovERDALE Old Faitk ix. (1547) Fviij, John the 
baptist, whych was the fore runner of.. Christ. 1576 
Fleming Panopi, Epist. 292 Followyng y< infallible foot- 
steps of thy forerunner Nature. 1634 Hevw'OOo IViiches 
Lane. I. i. Wks. 1874 IV. 175 Farewell Gentlemen, lie 
be your fore-runner, To give him notice of your visile, 
azyzi YiTM Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 144 Death 
our Fore-runner is, and guides To Sion. 1723 Pope Odyss. 

I. 520 Did he some loan. .require. Or came fore-runner of 
your scepter’d Sire? x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 504 The 
Forerunner of our Lord. X878.B0SW. Smith Carthage 75 • 
When Claudius^ the .. forerunner of the Roman army, ap- 
peared at Rhegium. 

b. Applied trasjsf. to things. 

xS7p E. K. Gloss. SpensePs Sheph. Cal. I^Iar. it The 
swallow.. useth to be counted. .the forerunner of springe. 
1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 1x5 Advent Sundaies 
..are to Christmas Day.. forerunners to prepare for it. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bxdk ^ Selv. Contents, Chap. I The 
Introduction or foreruner. 175X Chesterf. LetU (1792) III. 
eexHi. log A sort of panegyric of you. .which will be a very 
useful fore-runner for you. 

c. pL The advance-guard of an array. Chiefly 
iransf. and Jig. 

1335 CovERDALE IF/f<f,xii. 8 Thou. .sendestys forerunners 
of thyne boost, euen hornettes. 1643 Pagitt Heresiogr. 
(1661)276 They..cryed out, that they were the fore-runners 
of Popery. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 233 Four thousand 
cavalry.. had oeen sent forward by Servilius as his fore- 
runners. 

2 . One whom another follows or comes after, 
a predecessor ; also, an ancestor. 

*595 Shaks. yohn 11. i. 2 Arthur, that great fore-runner of 
thy^ bloud. X683 D. A. A rl Converse 7 Long descriptions of 
their own Pedigree, and grandure of their fore-runners. 
1768 Sterne Sent. J'hKrw. (1775) I. 13 My .. observations 
will be altogether of a different cast from any of my fore^ 
runners. x866 J, Martineau Ess, I. 15 Comte claims 
Hume as his chief forerunner in philosophy. 

transj, 1663 Gerbier Counsel A iv a. The fore-runner of 
this Discourse was printed and dedicated to the King. 

3 , That which foreruns or foreshadows something 
else ; a prognostic or sign of something to follow. 

1589 Greene (Arb.) 39 The wrongs of my youth 

are the fore-runners of my woes in age. i6xz Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 88 A convulsion often-times is 
a fore-runner or a messenger of death. X764 Harmer 
Observ. xvii. 42 A squall of wind and clouds of dust are the 
usual forerunners of these first rains. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 112 The famine and the pestilence which are 
usually the last outcome and not the forerunners of a siege. 

4. Naut. a. A rope fastened to a harpoon. Cf. 
Foke-gangeb. b. A rope rove through a single 
block on the foremast, c. (See qoots.) 

a. iSg^ Acc. Sez>. Late Voy. 11.(1711) 158 The first of 
them is tyd to the Fore-runner, or small Line. 

b. 1803 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 189 note, 
Got forerunners and tackles forward to secure foremast. 

C. 1813 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Fore-- 
Runner 0/ the Lag-line, a small piece of red buntin, laid 
into that line at a certain distance from the log. 184X R. H, 
Dana Seamanls Man. 106 Fore-runner, a piece of rag, ter- 
minating the stray-line of the log line. 

Hence Po'rerti-nnersliip, the condition or dig- 
nity of a forerunner. 

x88i A. B. Bruce Chie/ End Revelai.yx. 300 This fore- 
runnership of Christ. 

Foresaid (fbo-jsed), a. [f. Fore- pyef. + Said.] 
= Aforesaid. (In Sc. writings of i6th c., and in 
legal formulas until iSth c., it occurs with plural 
ending forsaidis.) Now rare. 

ciooo .^LFRic yoth. vi. 22 losuc cwie)> sicSSan to 
foressdan aerendracum. a X300 Cursor M. 6392 (Cott.) 
Moyscs. .smat it wit J>is forsaid %vand. 1340 Ayenb. 190 J>e 
uorxede manne. 14x3 Pilgr. Soxvte (Caxton X483) v. xiv. 105, 
1 sawe a semely persone standyng nyhe the forsaid tree. 
1363 Shute Archit. Bjb, The measures of the forsayde 
I'illours. 1583 Jas. I. Essayes in Poesie (x86o) 55 Many of 
thir foirsaidcs precepti.s. 1679 Dryden TV. ^ Cr. m. i. Wks. 
1883 VI. 325 All of these foresaid men are fools. 1775 Adair 
Amer, lud. 321 When the fore-said warriors returned home. 
X787 CowrER Let. 17 Nov., ’Foresaid little Bishop and I 
liad much talk about nuny things, but most about Homer. 
1821 Scott Kenilxv, xii, An archway surmounted by the 
foresaid tower. 

ellipt. 1336 Lauder Tractate 140 Off thir forsaidsjesall 
besuip. x 683 R. Holme Armoury m, 336/2 The foresaid 
.ire kind of Bottles which Reapers.. use to carr>' their 
Drink or Milk in. J. Louthian Form of Process 

(ed. 2) J20 All Cost, Skaith, Damage and Expences, he 
or his foresaids [f. e. his * executors, assigns, etc.'] may 
happen to sustain therethrough. 

Fore-sail (fo 9 *Js?il). [f. Fonp preJ.Jr^Kwr,^ 

Ger. vorsegel.'] The principal sail set on the fore- 
mast ; in square-rigged vessels, the lowest square 
sail on the foremast; in fore-and-aft rigged, the 
triangular sail before the mast. 

1481-^0 IJenvnrd liovseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 50 A bolte roppe 
for the foreseile. 158* N. I.ichefield ir. Castanheda's 
Conq. E. hid. xxix. 72 b, They brought themsclucs vndcr 
their foresailes againe. 1630 J. Taylor (\yater P.) Urania 
^Vk4, X His Sprit-saile, Fore-sailc, Main-saile, and his 


Mizzen. 1745 F- Thomas 5 Vrz/. Anson's Voy. 27 The ne.xt 
Day we split the Fore-sail. 1833 O, W. Holmes Poems 
165 Many a foresail.. Shall br^k from yard and stay. 

atlrib. 1349 Contpi. Scot, vi. 40 Hail, .the foir sailschelt, 
hail out the bollene. 

tPOTesaw. Ohs. rare. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Saw sb, saying.] a. A previous saying, b. A 
fore-saying, prediction. 

1387 Trevisa Higden 11 . 177 And now the more world is 
discreued in oure foursawes in pefirste hook [L. in prseceden- 
tibus\. 1533 Watreman Fardle Facionsw. vtii. Lxva, In the 
beginning of y* yere, assemblying together, thei (the Sages] 
foreshewe of raine..For aswell the kynge as the people, 
ones vndrestandyng their foresawes. .shone the euilles. 

Pore-say (foors^^*)* foresicgan, f. 

Fore- pref. + sicgan to Say.] trans. To say 
beforehand, foretell, predict. Now rare. 

C900 tr. BsediCs Hist. Contents iii. xiit. (1890) 14 Diet se 
biscop Aldan |jam scyplarendum bone storm towardne fore- 
sffigde. ax3oo Cursor M. 1606 (Cott.) A propheci, ^at for- 
said was bi his mere!, 1543 Grafton Conin. Harding 549 
Kyng Henry y* sixte did foresaye the .same, and in hke 
maner prophecy of hym. 1361 T. Norton Caivin's Inst. iv. 
g He foresayih y* the people shalbe gathered together 
agayne. a 1641 Bp. R. Mountacu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) Z76 
Homer took much out of her verses, which she foresaw and 
foresaid he should doe. x886 J. Payne Decameron 1. 12 The 
pleasance and delight .. which belike, were it not foresaid, 
might not be looked for from such a beginning. 

Hence Poresaying vbl. sb. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark t. 2 The prophecies 
and foresayinges of the Prophetes. x6o8-xi Bp. Hall Epist. 
ni. iii? Wks. (1627) 319 Whose foresayings verified in all 
particular issues are more than demonstratiue. 

Pore-scene, -scent, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
t POTe-seat. Obs. [see Fore- pref. 3.] A 
seat or position in front. 

i6zs Crooke Body^ 0/ Man 133 The fore-seate of the 
Hollow veine, where it groweth to the Liuer. 17x5 S. Sewall 
Diary 20 Mar. (1882) III, 42 Mr. Pemberton spake to me 
as he went by the foreseat in the morning. 

Foresee (foojsf ). Also 4-6 forsee, (6 force, 
Sc. foirsee). [OK.foresJott, f. Fore- pref + sion 
to See ; cf. Ger. vorsehen.’] 

1 . trans. To see beforehand, have prescience of. 
Often with obj. and inf or with clause as obj. 

c rooo Ags. Ps. cxxxviil. [cxxxi.v.) 2 (Th.) pit ealle mine 
wesas wel fore-sawe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2247 P-^^ hedis to 
be first. And for-sees not the fer end, Avnat may falle after. 
13x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 781 He that of 
good heart and courage foresawe no perilles. x38x Marbeck 
Bk. Notes 33Z God did fore-see and fore-knowe, that they 
should be dampned. z6ix Bidlb Prov, xxvii. 12 A prudent 
man foreseeth the euil, and hideth himselfe. 1630 Prvnne 
Anti-Annin, 1x6 God from all eternity foresaw them in 
themselues to be such. 1723 De Foe Voy, round JVor/d 
(1840) 41, I presently foresaw, that, if I went to the e.x- 
tremity, I should spoil the voyage. 18x5 Jane Austen 
Emma iv, Emma had very early foreseen how useful she 
might find her. 1883 Froudc Short Stud. IV, 1. x. 112 The 
empire might be laid under interdict, with the consequences 
which everyone foresaw. 

absot. 1^7 Milton P. L. 1. 627 What power of mind 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the Depth Of knowledge 
past or present. u^i88x Rossetti House of Life x, The 
shadowed eyes remember and foresee, 

*bb. Sc, To see previously ; to have an interview 
with (a person) beforehand ; to inspect or consider 
beforehand, Obs. 

1392 Sc. Acts yas. VI (1814) III. 627 For dyuerss viherls 
weehtie caussis and guid considerationis foirsene be his 
hienes, 1623 Burgh Rec. Glasgcnv (1876) 348 That na 
maner of persoun..pas heirefter to.. England without thai 
first foirsie the prouest and baiileis. 1663 Spalding Troub. 
Chas. I (1820) 66 Thir articles were foreseen by the tables 
at Edinburgh, and order given to refuse the samen. 

f 2. To prepare beforehand or provide; in early 
use with dat. of person, later with to. Also, to 
provide of m with (something). Obs. 

egoo tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. i. (1891) 256 pset he Irim on his 
biscopscire jerisne stowe foreseje and salde, ZSX3 Douglas 
ACneis x. xii, 134 Thou sail de fyrst, quhat evyr to me 
forseyne Or providyt has mychty Jove. 1637 R. Monro 
Exped. II. 133 This Leaguer, .at all sorting Ports, being 
well foreseene with slaughl-bomes and triangles. 

't'b. To see to or take care about beforehand ; 
to provide for or against. With simple obj., or obj, 
clause introduced by that, Obs. 

egoo tr. Bxda's Hist. 1. xxvii. (zSpi) 66 Swylce eac be 
heora ondlifne is to pencenne and to foreseonne i>xt [etc.]. 
xS^6 Hoxiseh. Ord. z 39 The sewers .. to have semblably 
charge to forsee that no part of the fruicl..be in any wise 
purloyned. X565 Act 8 EUz. c. 13 § i The Master, Wardens 
and Assistants of the Trinity-house., are bound to foresee 
the good Incre.iseand Maintenance of Ships. 1377 Hanmer 
Anc. Eccl, Hist. 251 He supposed it was nis bounden duety 
to foresee lest the . . decrees of that counccll should . . be im- 
payred. 1390 Greene Never too late (1600) 62 He that 
forcrepents forsees many perils. 2604 Nottingham Rec. 
(1889) IV, 267 The 7 Aldermen, be ouerseers for the 
towne to forsee the daunger of the visilacion. 1622 
Callis Stat. Servers (1647) 5 The King, .was bound to see 
and foresee the safely 01 this Realm, 1626 Bacon Sylzm 
§699 In Horse-Races Men are curious to foresee, chat 
there be not the least Weight upon the one Horse, more 
than vpon the other. 

+ 8. intr. To exercise foresight, take care or 
precaution, make provision. Also, to look lo or 
info beforehand. Obs, 

*551 T. Wilson Logtke{ssZo)Zi Fire, nor v^t water doe 
harme of them selves, but,. the negligence of man, whiche 
forsecih not to them, a 1590 Marr. IVit 4 Wisd. (1846) 8 
Well, as for that I shall for-se. 1394 First Pi. Contention 


(*843) 33 Well hath your grace foreseen into that DuVe' 
1624 Quarles Div. Poeins, Job (1717) 228 He plots, comi 
plots, forsees, prevents, directs, a 1626 Bacon (J.), A klcc 
against a storm must foresee to a convenient stock of treasure. 

(AlufUf) foreseen or foreseeing that\ pro- 
vided that. 

X43A E. E. Wills (1882) 99 Forseen alsvey, that >^.,©5- 
doughtres dye [etc.]. 1333 Elyot Cast. Heltke il i. (1541) 
16 b, Forseene alwaye that they eate withoute gourmandyse, 
1350 Privy Council Ads (iSgr) III. 79 Forseing that of 
their waiges they content their hostes for their rictailcs. 
1600 W, Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 32 Foreseene also 
that they that shall drinke it thus, he not subject to ihe 
Chollicke, 

Hence Foresee’ing' vbl. sb . ; roresee'ing///.ff., 
characterized by foresight. rore-see*ingly adv. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 961 (989) It were rather an 
opinyon Uncertein, and no stedfast forseynge. 1536 Latimer 
znd Senn. bef. Convocation Wks. I. 43 Ought we to 
attribute it to.. the forseeing of the kings grace? 15^ 
Triall Treas. (1850) 18 Be circumspect, therefore, forselng 
and sapient. ^x3g4 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. iii, Follow 
your fore-seefng stars in all. a 2653 Gouge Comm. lieh 
xi, 39 Gods, .fore-seeing of this and that is justly stiled 
a providing it. 2728 Vanbr. & Cib. Proz'. Husb, i, What 
prudent care does this deep foreseeing nation take for the 
support of its worshipful families ! lEtoa H. Martin Helen 
of Glenross I. 105 Your gloomy croaking ominous fore- 
seeings. 2848 W. H. Kelly tr. L, Blanc's Hist. Ten F, 

II. 567 A wise and foreseeing policy. ^ 2837 Ruskin EUm. 
Drazinng iii. 205 You must go straight through them, 
knowingly and foreseeingiy, all the way. 

Foreseeable (fo«>jsrab’l),t7. [Lprec-+-ABLE.] 
That may be foreseen. 

1804 W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 367 A rise and a fall 
foreseeable. 1^0 Mill Diss. ly Disc., Bentham (1859) I. 
387 The morality of an action depends on its foreseeable 
consequences. 

Foreseen {io^ssra),pple. and ppl.a. [pa.fjk. 
of Foresee.] 

f 1 . pple. That has seen beforehand ; previously 
acquainted or instructed in ; aware of. To mah 
foreseen \ to acquaint or inform previously. Obs. 

1369 Murray To L. B. (Harl. Lib. 37. B. 0 fp. 43) Her 
highness had been foreseen in the duke.s design. 1577 
Lochlevin Let. to Morton in Robertson Hist, ScH, App. 
72, I tho’t good to make your grace forseen of the same. 
X597 Lowe Chhmrg. iv. vii. (1634) 89 For the which the 
parents and friends would be foreseene of the danger which 
may happen, a 16^1 Calderwood Hist. *y 

490 Kersewell was rebooked for accepting the Bishopnck 
of the Isles, without making the Assembly foreseen. 

2 . ppl.a. That is seen beforehand; also, +Kno\vii 
beforehand by sight to. 

X532 More Con/ut, Ttndale \Vks. 573/1 An elect foresene 
to god from tbe beginning. tfxfiooHooKERi^ww. Traven 
Suppiic. § 22 They are not reiected.. without a for^seeRe 
worthinesse of reieclion going..in order before, iw 
Dryden AEneidw, 1088 Athis fore-seen Approach. airtiay 
quake The Caspian Kingdoms. 1790 Burke Fr, Art’. 
Wks. V. 245 A Durst of enthusiasm on the forc«een con- 
sequences of this happy day. 1837-^ SiR W. HAMitro.v 
xxin, (1S66) I. 454 To move in a foreseen, ana,«n* 
sequently, a determinate direction. 1836 Emersos hng. 
Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 213 No sublime augury 
cheers the student, no secure striding from experiment 
onward to a foreseen law. 

Foreseer (foojsroj). Also 6 foresear. [*. 
Foresee v. -h -erL] One who foresees. 

1348 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill (an. a) 33 That you ^ 

. . a rigilante foresear, zfizx Ainsworth A nnot, J 

TO A fore-seer or presager, 2799 Spirit Pubt. ynils. (iW/ 

III, 364 There are many sagacious foreseers who can calcu- 
late the loss of a reputation. r t- , f 

Foreset (fo^jset), v, \OF..fore’Siitan, f. Fohe 
pref + sittan to Set.] 

+ 1 . To set in front, put to the front.^ Obs. 

c823 Vesp. Psailer \xxx\[\]. xaDa unrehtwisan-.nauV^. 
non] foresetton hecbeforansesihpehis, a 2300 
cxxxvi[i]. 6 If I for-set pe noght Jerusalem, ai, In bigiuoing 
of mi fainenes al dal. 

2 , To set, arrange, or settle beforehand; to pre- 
arrange, predetermine. Now rare. . 

xs6z Daus tr.Errl/ingeron Apac.(T573) 
the tyme betokened and foreset. 1587 Mis/ori- A 
iii, No Fate But is foreset. 2633 Bp. Hall . j,. 

250 To foresee and foreset the daies and times for nis j s 
ments. 1839 Bailey Feslus iv. (1848) 35 No man can lotes« 
thy coming. . - - 

Hence rorese'tting* vbl. sb., the action of scinnb 
or arranging beforehand; also quasi-concr. a ' 
pose. Toxeao't ppl. a., set or determined bcior 
hand. Also + PoTeset set purpose. ^ 

a 2300 E. E. PsalterxWxCx. s [xlix. 4], I s*l op*” ‘P ' « ,, 
mi forsettinge. 2330 Bale Image Both Ch. n. • * .5. 
H viij b, To commute theym by faylhfull „j. 

g urposed decrees or for set ordinaunces. xS®* n„.„ilrtc 
ACKV. Gorboduc 11. ti, Whan kinges of foreset "'yj* j’ A , . 
the rede Ofbest aduise. 2571 Goldiug Calvin on i s. ' 
T^e foresettinge of ende and measure untoo miscb , 
2669W00DHEAD St. Teresa i. Pref. a Rigidly 
herself the foreset portion of time for it. . ^ 

Foreset : see Forset, to obstruct, wayia}* 
Foreset, var. f. of Forget, Obs. 

Fore-settled : see Fore- pref 2 b. 
Foreshadow ((o®’jJte:diJ“), sb, [f- fob • 

+ Shadow sb. \ suggested by next vd.j Jb\ 
shadow cast before an object ; an indication 0 
perfect representation of something to come. 

2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 115 Tore-slmdo^-- ^ 
Truth and Beginning of Truths, fell mystenousl) 
soul. 2852 J. M. Ludlow Master Engineers X32 
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FORESIGHT, 


FORESHADOW. 

often the foreshadow of a peace. 1887 Kinclake Crimea, 
VIII. 280 The foreshadow of death was then falling on the 
mind of the Chief. 

Foreshadow (fo^JiJre'dou), v, [f. Fore- pref. 
+ Shadow v.] /rafts. To serve as the shadow 
thrown before (an object) ; hence, to represent im- 
perfectly beforehand, prefigure. Also rarely (of a 
person), to have a foreboding of. 

1577 Vautbouiluer Luther on Ep. Gal. 146 The cere- 
monies commanded in the law did foreshadow Christ. <11677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1761. II. xxvii. 288 Our Saviour’s 
death., was by manifold types fore-shadowed. 1855 H. 
Spencer Fnnc. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xxvii. 297 These in- 
tuitions are fore-shadowed in the verj' firet stages of an 
incipient consciousness, i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) I, i. 
23 The surrender of Ghent foreshadowed the fate of 
Flanders. 2864 Dickens Our Muf. Fr. ii. xiv, Another 
consequence that he had never foreshadowed was [etc.]. 

Hence Poresha'dowed///. a,\ roresha'dowing" 
vbl. sb. Also roreslia’dower, one who or that 
which foreshadows. 

1848 Dickens Dombey xx, The feeling, .of which he had 
had some old foreshadowing in older times, .was full-formed 
now. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xvii, Phrases that class our 
foreshadowed endurance among those common and igno- 
minious troubles. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 306 
Dim foreshadowings of what yet might come. 18. . Chamb. 
yrnl. (Cent. Diet.) The foreshadowers of evil. 
Fore-shaft, -shape : see Fore- pref. 2 a, 3 b. 
Fore-sheet Naut. [f. Fore- pref. 

Sheet.] 

1. The rope by which the lee comer of the fore- 
sail is kept in place. 

1667 Davenant & Dryden Tempest i. i, Flat-in the fore- 
sheet there. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 16 Round aft 
the Main-sheets, and Fore-sheets. 174s P. Thomas yrnl. 
Ansoiis Voy. 28 We broke our Larboard Fore-sheet and 
fixed a new one. 

2. pi. The inner part of the bows of a boat, fitted 
with gratings upon which the bow-man stands 
(Adm. Smyth). 

17x9 Db Foe Crusoe 11. xii, Two of the enemy’s men 
entered the boat just where this fellow stood, being in the 
fore-sheets, 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863I 99, I stowed 
myself away under the fore-sheets, 1883 Stevenson Treas. 
/si. III. xiii, In a I had slipped over the side, and 
curled up in the fore- sheets of the nearest boat. 

3. Cofftb., as fore'shect horsey traveller (see quots.). 

1846 YouNC'iVrtw/. Dict.y ForeSheet Home, an iron rod or 

piece of wood fastened at its ends athwart the deck of a 
single masted ves.sel, before the mast, for the foresail sheet 
to travel upon. Ibid, s. v. Traveller, The Fore-.sheet 
Traveller is a ring, .which traverses on the fore-sheet horse, 
t ForesMe'ld, v. Obs. Also for-, [f. For- 
prefX or pref. Shield ».] tram. Toward 
off, avert ; only in asseverations, as God forshield 
{that . .) : = FoKr£ND 2 . 

<1x549 Murning Maidin xv. That I you sla, that God 
forscheild } 1562-83 Foxe A. <?• iff. (1583) 1583 God fore- 
shield that I should so do. 1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman 
St. V. X, Marry, Heav’n foreshield ! 

Poreshift: see Fore- pref. 4 . 

Foreshine (foa’jjain), jA rare, [f. FoRE-/r^ 
+ Shine sb.', suggested by Ger. vorschein!\ A 
shining seen in advance. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. ii. v. 72 The appearance, 
or indubitable foreshine, of Friedrich Wilhelm’s bayonets. 

t ForesIii*Jie,^'- Obs. [f. Fore- pref. + Shinezi.] 
hitr. To shine forth ,* also, to shine in front, throw 
light forward. Hence Foreshi'ningti^/. 

157X Golding Calvin on Ps, xviii. 7 When fayth fore- 
shyneth unloo us.. then truly is the gate set open for us. 
Ibid. XXV. 12 By the foreshining of the light of the Spirit 
they may understand what is needful to be done. 16x1 
CoRYAT Crudities^ App. 15 The Lyon old, whose princely 
heart foreshineth in his breast. 

Poresliip(fo 0 ujip). [OE.forsdp, f. Fo^’pref.^ ; 

pref. +scip, Ship.] The fore part of a ship 
or vessel ; the prow. 

c xooo <Elfric Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 166 Prora . . forscip. 
13.. Coer de L. 2618 Kynge Rychard. .With hys axe m 
foreschyp stood. 1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) V. 159 The erle 
.. inquirede of hym syttinge in the foreschippe, wheher he 
see of Athanasius. 1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 30 As though 
they wolde have caste ancres out off the forshippe. 1895 
Daily News 1 Feb. 7/2 The stem . . is gone above water to 
the third frame, but there is no water in the foreship. 

Fore-shoe, -shop : see Fore- pref. 2 a and' 3. 
Foreshore (fo9uJo->j). [f. Fore- pref. + Shore.] 

1. The fore part of the shore ; that part which 
lies between the high- and low-water marks ; occas. 
the ground lying between the edge of the water 
and the land which is cultivated or built upon. 

1764 Skeffiing Inclos. Act 13 Land or ground, as a new 
fore shore to the said river. 1839 Stonehouse Axholmes^ 
Stone heaps which are put out for the defence of the fore- 
shores. 1864 J. G. Bertram Notes Trav. 1862-3, 67 The 
moment the tide runs back the foreshore is at once overrun 
with a legion of hungry people. 1804 Sala Lend, up to 
date xxlv. 360 Many grand patrician houses existed on this 
foreshore [of the Thames) from Essex Street down to 
Hungerford. 

transf. 1874 T. HARDy Madding Crowd II. i. 15 The 
foreshores and promontories of coppery cloud which bounded 
a green and pellucid expanse in the western sky. 

2 . Hydraitl. Engin. (See quot. 1874.) 

x84x Brees Gloss. Civ. Engin. 34, D, the foreshore. 1873 
F. Robertson Engineering Notes 61 A slope, .terminating 
in a long nearly level berm" called a foreshore. 1874 Knight 


Diet. Mech. I. 905/1 Foreshore (Hydraulic Engineering) 
(<z), a bank a little distance from a sea-M'all to break the force 
of the surf ; (A), the seaward projecting, riightly inclined 
portion of a breakwater. 

Foreshorten v. [f. Fore- pref. 

+ Shorten w.] 

1. tram. Of the effect of visual perspective : 
To cause (an object) to be apparently shortened 
in the directions not lying in a plane perpendi- 
cular to the line of sight. Of a draughtsman : To 
delineate (an object) so as to represent this apjrarent 
shortening. 

x6o6 Peacham Art Drawing 28 If I should paint.. an 
horse with his brest and head looking full in my face, 1 must 
of necessity- foreshorten him behinde. 1650 Bulwer A 71 ‘ 
thropomet. 261 Much Art being used to make the Foot shew 
as foreshortned. <x 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 263 'Tis 
a greater Mystery in the Art Of painting to foreshorten any 
Part, Than draw it out. 1784 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. xii. 
(1876) SI The best of the painters could not even foreshorten 
the foot, 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, iii, His legs fore- 
shortened to the size of salt-spoons. 2853 Herschel Pop. 
Lect. Sc. V. § 9 (1873) 184 To fore-shorten its whole length 
into one joint. 

transf. z.'ad. Jig. X768 Spence Parallel - z-z After he had 
taken to this way of lore-shortening his reading, if I maybe 
allowed so odd an expression. 18^ Tennyson In Mem. 
Ixxvii, Lives, that lie Fore-shorten'd in the tract of time. 

absol. 184X W.SpALDiNc//<i/i'4‘/^-/-r^. 11.356 The master’s 
mechanical skill, especially in foreshortening on the ceiling. 

2. noftee-tise. In literal sense: To shorten or 
curtail in advance. 

1839 Bailey Festus xiii. (1848) 122 Youth forestalling and 
foreshortening age. 

Hence ForeshoTtened ppl. a. 

1654 Marvell First Anniversary, Foreshortned time its 
useless course would stay. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic v. 
(1833) 122 The fore-shortened figure of a dead body lying 
horizontally. 1859 Gollick & 1 'imbs Paint. 147 It was by 
such means that Correggio painted his wonderful fore- 
shortened figures. 1874 Lady Herbert tr. HilbnePs 
Ramble L vii. (1878) 88 Placed close together these moun- 
tains all look to us foreshortened. 

For eshoTtening, vhl. sb. [f. prec. -k -ing i .] 
The action of the vb. Foreshorten. 

x6o6 Peacham Drawing vj Of fore-shortning. x686 
koixa^^'i Painting Explan. Terms, Shortning is, 

when a Figure seems of greater quantity than really it is. . 
Some call it Fore-Shortning. 1784 Blagden in Phil, Trans. 
LXXIV. 205 The fore-shortening .. of the tail. ^ 1859 
Gullick & Times Paint. 39 Correct foreshortening is one 
of the greatest difficulties in art. x86o Pusev Min. Proph. 
494 Prophecy, in its long perspective, uses a continual fore- 
shortening. 

ForesLot (lo«-iJ(!t). [f. Kobe- pref. + Shot.] 

1. A projecting part of a building. 

1839 Black Hist, Brechin viii. 189 The Timber Market, 
formerly so obstructed with foreshots covered with thatch. 

2, In distilling : The spirits which first come over. 

1893 Brit. Med. yml. x Apr. 708/1 The alcohol which had 

not passed over in the 'fore-shots 'and the 'clean spirits'. 

Fore-shoulder : see Fore- pref 3 b. 

+ Foreshow, sb. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. •¥ Show 
sb,"] A manifestation beforehand ; a previous in- 
dic.'ition or token ; a prefiguration. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasjtt. Par, Mark iii. 35 Here was 
made a foreshewe of the churche, that should be gathered 
together. 158^. R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xi. vi. 157 Pretend- 
ing that everie bird and beast, &c,, should be sent from the 
gods as foreshewes of somewhat. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xiii. 
liv. 245 With vermile drops at cau’n lus tresses bleed, Fore- 
showes of future heat. 1603 Florio Montaigne i, xxv. 
(1632) 69 The foreshew of their inclination whilest they are 
young is so uncertaine. 

Foreshow (fo»jjo»'), v. [OE. foresciawian, 
f. Fore- pref.+sciawian to Show.] 

tl. tram. To look out for ; to provide ; to con- 
template in the future. Only OE. and early ME. 

c xooo i^LFRic Judgi vi. 8 He him forcsceawode sumne 
heretogan. <xxx75 Cott. Horn. 227 Se lime com he.god 
forescewede. czzoo Pices ^ Pirtues (jZZZ) 17 Dare hierte 
0e ne wile forsceawin h(w)ider he seal oanne he henen farS. 

2. To show or make known beforehand ; chiefly, 
to foretell, prognosticate. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ii. 82 God there fore- 
sheweth some peculiar thing concerning his elect es. 1642-46 
in Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. (1840) I, 517 No scholar 
shall . . unless foreshowed and allowed by the President . . 
be absent from his studies, .above an hour. 1651 C. Cart- 
wright Cert. Relig. i. no He foreshews that many should 
come in his name. 17x1 Pope Temp. Fame 462 Astrologers, 
that future fates foreshew. i6z6 E. Irving Babylon II. 
316 He gave Enoch a commission to foreshow the deluge. 
1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 196 If thou hurtest them, 

I foreshow ruin for thy ship. 

b. Of things : To indicate beforehand, give pro- 
mise or warning of ; to foreshadow, prefigure. 

x6ox Chester Love's Mart. clx. (1878) 71 The Sunne did 
frowne, Fore-shewring to his men a blacke-fac’t day. 1776 
G. Horne Psalms xlvii. 3 That great conquest, foreshewed 
by the victories of Joshua, c 1790 Imison Sch, Art\. 132 
The falling of the mercury foreshews thunder. 1834 Good 
.SV«<^ Med. (ed. 4) II. 245 Aphtha frequently . . foreshow 
imminent death. x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 40 God had., 
enjoined sacrifice, to foreshow and plead to Himself the one 
meritorious Sacrifice of Christ. 

t 3 . To show forth, betoken, display. Ohs. 

1590 [TarltonI News Purgat.iyZ^^ 91 Glances that fore- 
shewed good will. 1607 H. Arthikcton Prine. Poitits i. v. 
To view God’s Creatures. .How do they all his loue fore- 
shew. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv'. 1. 86 Your lookes fore-shew 
You haue a gentle heart. 


Hence Poresho’wa///. a. Also roresho*wer, 
one who or that which foreshows. 

*555 Watrcman FardU Facions Pref. 13 Deullles, fore- 
shewers of thinges. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 388 
The signs, .which should be the foreshewers of this terrible 
day. ‘1658 Bromhall Treat, Specters iv. 258 [They] were 
fore-shewers of a happy voyage. 1755 Foreteller, 

predicter, foreshower. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 0} 
Exile Poems 1850 I. 68 The voices of foreshown Humanity. 
1852 Peacock Wks. (1875) III. 380 To all mankind death 
is the foreshown doom. 


Foreshowing (fo^jp’u'ig), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ING *.] The action of the vb. Foreshow. 

a 1050 Liber Scintil. vi. (1889I 28 Aiihtincge his mid 
eallum gehances bigenge on godes foresceawunge {content- 
plationel gefastnaa <t 1300 Cursor M. 5745 (Cott.) f>is was 
a fore-sceuing scene O moder bath and maiden dene. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. ^6 h, The vnbeleuers. .do fame 
that their felicitie or misery doth liang on the decrees and 
foreshewinges of the starres. 1609 Bible (Douay) Proph. 
Bks. Comm., AI the old 'Testament is a general prophecie, 
and forshewing of the New. 1846 Trench Mirac. xv. 
(1862) 261 Many . . found in these healing influences of the 
pool of Bethesda a foreshowing of future benefits. 

Fore-shrouds : see Fore- pref 3 d. 
Foreside (f 5 ®‘JiS 3 id). Also 5-7 for-, [f. Fore- 
/r^ + SlDE. Cf. JDu. voorzijdc, Ger. vorseite."] 

1. The forepart; the front also, the tipper side 
(of anything). Now rare exc. techn. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. i6i pese .vij. ribbis. .in pe for- 
side ofa man. .have no fastnynge to no boon. 1489CAXTON 
Faytes of A. \. xxvii. 82 Sharp yrons were dressed to the 
foresyde of the same engyn. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Luke vii. 85 b, The tables. .letted hir to. .cast hir self down 
prostrate on the foresyde, at the fete of Jesus. 1569 Wills 
ff Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 311 On lytlye pattlett sett wt** 
pearll on the forsyd. 1642 Relat. Action bef. CyrencesterZ 
The Colonell perceiving the garden wall . . too high to be 
entred on the foreside. 1670-98 Lassels Poy. Italy II. 103 
The picture . . turns upon a frame, and shews you both the 
fore-side of those combatants, and their backsides too. 
*738 [G. Smith] Curious Relat. I. iv. 470 They have another 
Skin . . which covers their Back, and a square one to cover 
their Foreside. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxix, Over- 
turning it upside-down, and fore-side back. X884 F. J. 
Britten Watch <$• Clockm. 9 Making the backs of the 
escape wheel teeth radial and the foresides curved. 

* 59 ^ Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 39 When these counterfeits 
were thus uncased Out of the foreside of their forgerie. .All 
gan to jest and gibe fullmerilie. <i \^$^N\iV£.%Lords Supp. 
(1677) 343 7'here [at the bottom] lies abundance of self-love, 
and selMnterest, even when there is a good countenance 
and fore-side. 1685 Rcnwick Semn,, etc. xiii, (1776) 159 
Hills and Vallie5..are all written over, backside and fore- 
side with legible characters of the knowledge of God. 


2. The front side or edge. 

X703 Moxon Mech. E.xerc, 164 Raiser, is a Board set on 
edge under the Fore-side of a step. 

3. attrib. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant v. i, This foreside 
blow C^ts off thrice three, this back-blow thrice three more. 

Foresi^Ixt (fo^usait), [f. Fore-//*<^ + Sight. 
Cf. OFiQ.forasiht, Ger. vorsic/it.'] 

1. The action or faculty of foreseeing what must 
happen; prevision. 

14 . , Lvdg. Secrces 173 Haue ther with Consyderacyon Be 
a forsyght and deer inspeccyon. XS53 T. Wilson Rhei. 
17 b, Foresight is a gatheryng by conjectures what shall 
happen. 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. {iZsi) Want of 
foresight makes thee more merrj'. 1791 Burke Th. on 
Fr. A fairs Wiis. VII. 83 The effects ratherof blind terrour 
than of enlightened foresight. 18x5 Jane Austen Emma 
HI. iii. On fire with speculation and foresight. 1856 Smyth 
Roman Family Coins 245 Nor had he foresight enough to 
See the true interests of his country. 

2. The action of looking fonvard (///, and figi) ; 
also, a look forward (at some distant object). 

xSgt Spenser MnioPot. 389 The foolish file without fore- 
sight. 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 22 My very eye 
is' weary with the foresight of so great a distance. 1^7 
Milton P. L. xi. 368 Let Eve . . Here sleep below, while 
thou to foresight wak’st. 1778 Pennant TourWales{\ZZ%) 
I, 20 From the Summit of Garreg . . the traveller may have 
an august foresight of the lofty tract of Snowdon. 1885 
Whyte Melville In Lena Deltaiv. 50 Aftersight informed 
us of much that our foresight had overlooked. 

b. Perception gained by looking forward ; pros- 
pect; a sight or view into the future. 

1422 E. E. Wilts (1882) 49 Hauyng gode in forsyght, 

I haue maad and ordened this my., last wylle. <•1422 
Hoccleve Learn to Die 527 Forsighte at al ne haan iho 
wrecche.s noon Of the harm which iher-of moot folwe neede. 
X594 Carew Huartds E.xam. Wits xi. 11596) 169 /I he 
thoughts of mortal men are timorous, and their foresight's 
vneertaine. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. v. (1654)3^ 
out of the fore-sight of a following de.arth, bought up the 
seven yeares graine for Pharaoh, a 1674 Clarendon 0 un>. 
Leviaifu (1676] 176 Upon a fore-sight th^ the fire 
come thither. X736 Butler Anal. 1. it. 49 o ** % 
those consequences, is a warning given us. 1870 
C/niv. Serm. iii. 62 We are guarded against the naked ctlecc 
of the perpetual foresight of death. 

3. Care or proHsion for the future. , , . , ^ . 

*375 Barbour Bruce xx. 314 With sa fetc-l. 

sa viss, Or his furth-passyng ordamt he, xhou 

X430 Lvdc. Chron. Troy i. v. If by prudent fought, 
haddest had grace for to record J*J^h . g ^_,.g5^'ence 
^neis viii. ix.'’74 Gyf it be sa 5our 

provyd hes, and forstcbtis. foresight or 

(1638) III Couns'll E™""* dangerous to him. J73J 
approued f He had had th. rorcsisht to 

Lediard Uv kiAR?iKEAU d/h././t. SirU-^ yni. 85 

Thc"=Ictldfil>t”dio forcsisht could not help asktug.. 
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what was to be done next time, a x86* Buckle VJ/trr. Wks, 
(1872) I. 15s In hot climates, nature being bountiful, man is 
not obliged to use foresight. 

fb. {GocTst Diviite) foresight i =* Providence. 

Also, an instance or effect of Divine Providence. 

n 1500 Cursor M. 284 iCott.) ])is lauerd }?at is so mikil 
of mrtt puruaid al in his for-sight. 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 
460 (jod. .Preserwyt thaim in hys forsycht. 1559 Mirr. 
Mng.f Dk^ Clarence Ivi, Wo wurth the wretch y* strives 
with gods forsighte. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis ii. 827 
Shapd in the glass of the divine Foresight. 1664 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 167, I find now.. that my want of 
language hath been but a for^ight of the King my Master, 
and a fit complement upon His part. 

4 . Surveying. (See quot.). ? U.S. only. 

*855 Davies & Peck Math. Diet. (1857), Bbresi^htt 

reading of the levelin^-rod, after the first, taken at a given 
station. The first reading is called a back-sight. 

5 . The foremost of the two sights on a gun ; the 
muzzle-sight. 

1859 Musketry Instruct. 25 Raise the folding sight and the 
eye.. until the fore-sight is in a line with the bull’s-eye. 
t88o Times 18 Oct. 4/3 In using the rifle a native rarely 
avails himself of the foresight. 

Foresighted (fo.-jsaited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED ii.] Gifted with or having foresight ; char- 
acterized or controlled by foresight. 

x66o tr, Amyraidits' iTrent. cone. Relig. 1. iv. 54 A fore- 
sighted and rational conduct of things to their end. ^ 1700 
Astry tr, Saavedra-Faxardo 11 . 37 The Thebans did not 
de.sire Princes so foreighted. 1775 Adair Amer. hid. 286 
The fore-sighted French knew their fickle and treacherous 
disposition. i8gt Atkinson Last of Giant Killers 121 The 
most foresighted and farsighted of mortals. 

Foresightful (foo-Jsaitful), a. [f. as prec. + 
-PDD.] Full of or possessed of foresight. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) ro4 The foresightfull care he 
had of his silly successour. Ibid. 205 Giue vs foresightfull 
mindes. x668 G. C in H. More Dlv^ Dial. 2nd Pref,(i7i3) 
27 Foresightful Solicitude in the behalf of the Kingdom of 
God. 185s Singleton Virgil II. 75 Thou also, O most holy 
prophetess Foresightful of futurity. 1889 F. Hall in 
Kation (N. Y.) XLVIII. 389/1 A. .well-informed, and, for 
the most part, foresightful writer. 

Foresightless (ioausaitles), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] Without foresight. Implied in To-re- 
sightlessness, the condition of being without 
foresight. 

x^ G. Macdonald Diary Old Soul 28 Mar., Lost in 
oblivion and foresightlessness. 

Fore«sign: see FoRE-/r^ 4. 
Foresiguiilca'tioii. rare-', [f. Fore- pref. 
-(• SiQNiPloATioK.] A signification in advance of 
some future event ; a premonition. 

xs9a tr. Jumus on Rev. viii. 1 The seventh seale is the 
next foresignification. 

Foresignify (fo.isi-gnifai), ®. [f. Fore- pref, 
-h SlGNlFV ».] trans. To signify beforehand, 
a. To betoken beforehand, prefigure, typify. 

*565 Jewel Repl. 348 In the Sacrament 

it selfe there is a thing foresignified. 1613-X8 Daniel Coll. 
Hist. Eng. (1626) 57 An exceeding great Ecclipse of the 
Sun.. was t^en to fore-signifie his death. 1697 Dryden 
Virgil Life (1721J I. 63 He hardly ever describes the rising 
of the Sun, but with some Circumstance, which fore-signifies 
the Fortune of the Dajr. j86o Pusey Min. Proph. 559 That 
symbolic Blood, by which, foresignifyingthe new Covenant, 
He made them His own people. 

fb. To intimate beforehand, foretell. With 
simple ohj. or with object sentence. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. § 8 Christ had foresignified, 
that, .his absence would soonemake them apt to fast. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. IVorldv. vi. § 3 His death, .was foresignified 
vnto Perseus, by Calligenes. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
701 [Spectres] sometimes do fore-signifie unto men future 
events. ^ X695 Bp. Patrick Comm, Gen. 271 God hereby 
fore-signified their Sins should be expiated by Sacrifices. 
Hence Foresi'gnifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1592 tr. funius on Rez>.\\. x The foresignifying .. of all 
the evils which God powreth out upon this world, i860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 285 Jonah., wore a foresignifying 
character, 

Fore-sin, -sing : see Fore- pref. 2 a and 4. 
PoresMn (foauskin). [f. Fore- pref. + Skin sb.} 
The prepuce. 

* 535 . Covcrdale Exod. iv. 25 Then loke Zipora a stone, 
and circumeyded the foreskynne of hir sonne. 1643 hliLTON 
Divorce 11. vi. (1851) 77 Not sparing the tender fore-skin of 
any male infant. 17x2 Swift Wonderful Proph. Wks. 1755 
III. 1. 174 The Free-thinkers, .shall be converted to Judaism ; 
and the Sull.an shall receive the foreskins of Toland and 
Collins. 1804 Abernetiiy Surg. Obs. 167 Sometimes .. the 
disease shifts Its ground and attacks the foreskin. x868 
Chambers' Eneycl, III. 50 The cutting off the foreskin, .[is] 
a rite widely diffused among ancient and modern nations. 
fs- *535 CovERDALE Jer. iv. 4 Be clrcumcided in the 
Lorde, and cut awaye the foreskynne of youre hertes. 

Fore-skirfc : see Fore- pref 3, 

Foroslack; see Forsi.ack. 

Foresleeve (foauislrv). [f. Fore- pref -h 
Sleeye.] a. llic fore part of a sleeve, f b. (See 
quot. 1538.) (o^j.). f c. K loose oruamcnial sleeve 
formerly worn over the ordinary sleeve {obsi). 
d. 'Hiat part of a dress-sleeve which covers the 
fore-arm. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. v. Ei Of a frercs frokke were the 
forsicuc.'L e xsii Ittv. Goods Dame H ungerford in .A rchxo- 
Icgia <xfi6o) XXaVIII. 372 Item, a dobict of blake satten, 
the forslevcs and the pla^rde of tyncell. 1538 Elyot Dict.^ 
Cttbilnle, a forsJeue 01 agarmcnic, whicJje keuercih tljc arme 


from the elbowe downwarde. 1548 HALLC/in7«., Hen. VIII 
(an. 12) 83 Ruffed sieves with foresleves pendant. 1649 
Bury Wills (1850) 22r, I give to my sister Fuller my. . paire 
of foresleeues. Daily Netus 29 July 3/3 A collar, sash, 

and foresleeves to match carried out the scheme of colour. 

Foreslow : see Forslow. 

Fore-smell, -smock, etc. : see Fore- pref. 
Foresold (foojs 5 «Td),^/f. Comm. [f. Fore- 
pref + Jit/i/pa, pple. of Sell zi.] Of a manufac- 
turer, etc. : That has sold goods not yet produced, 
1883 Scotsman 9 May 8 Makers arc heavily foresold, and 
prices are very firm. 

Forespar: see Fore- 5. 

Forespeak (fo»j|Spr*k), v. Also for-, [f. Fore- 
pref. + Speak v.} 

1 . trans. To speak beforehand ; to speak of be- 
forehand, esp. to foretell, predict. Now rare. 
f Occasionally of a thing : To betoken. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 630 Let hym with the lettir passe, 
Till entyr It, as for-spokm was. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 
110 Hys antecedent . . was not to sacryfyee his body wherof 
he forspoke never word. 1654 H. L’Hstrance Chas. I 
(*655} 91 Every man would now be wise and fore-speak 
fair weather, .how truly a few moneths will discover. 1667 
Disc. Religion of England 27 Though a peoples discom- 
posure doth not forespeak Watrs and Tumults, yet it may 
denounce Woe and Misery, 1850 Blackie VEschylus 1 . 165, 
I must flee, .and hie me where the god Forespoke me refuge. 
1877 J. B. Taylor in Internnt. Rev. IV. 417 He [Tennyson] 
has not. .forespoken the deeper problems which sh;ill engage 
the generation to come. 

‘\' b. To speak to (a person) beforehand. Obs. 
163s J. Hayward tr. Biondls Ban. Virgin 143 My Physi- 
tian had, in fore-speaking the women. . made every' of them 
beleeve, that [etc-], 1692 Wacstaffe Vind. Carol. Pref., 

Our Author has forespoken his Reader with a long Preface. 

+ 2 . intr. To speak beforehand ; chiefly^ to utter 
predictions, prophesy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2947 (Cott.) Als sco for spak, right sua J>ai 
wroght. XSS7 Af. T, {Genev.)£/i*j/. *iv. First Isaie forespake 
vnto, how that he sholde be borne of a Virgine. X5M J. 
Hooker Girald.Irel. in HoltnshedW. 43/1 The Irish prophet 
. . forespeaking of this battel! said [etc.]. 1646 P. Bulkelt.y 
Gospel Covt. I. 110 These arc the days fore-spoken of. 1656 
Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept, in Burton's^ Diary Introd. J. 
155 The head of the anti-Christian interest, that is. .so fore- 
spoken of. 

1 3 . trans. To speak forth or out ; to proclaim. 
*546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 31 For^eake not your for- 
tune, nor hide not your neede. a 2547 Surrey Ps. Ixxiii. 66 
My unworthy lips. .Shall thus forespeak thy secret works, 
in sight of Adams race. 

4 . To speak for or bespeak in advance. 
x6<9 H. L’Estrancb Alliance^ Div. Ojf, 36 That they 
might the better forespeak impunity torso strange boldne<;s. 
X882 Ogilv,, ForesPeak. .to buy a thing before it is fit or in 
the market; to bespeak; as, that calf is forespoken. iSeo!ch\ 
Hence Forespea*kiiig ppl. a. 
x6so W. Sclater Malachy Ep. Ded. ii. Forespeaking and 
, .conjecturing natures. 

Forespeak : see Forspeak, to bewitch, etc. 
t Forespea’ker. Obs. [f. prec. + -ek i.] 

1 . One who speaks for another; an advocate. 
(The later examples are Sc.) 

cxx75Z<r/«^. Horn. 83 pes Mon bi-com uor^eker. 13.. 
in RH. Ant. II. 229 Come, shuppere. Holy Cost . . Thou 
that art cleped vorspekere. x^nSc. Acts Jos. 1 1 1814'' II. 16 
Consalers & forspekars nedful til his caus. 2533 Bellenden 
Livy II. (1822) 183 I'he hous of Fabis . . made Ceso Fabius, 
consul, to be forespekarc for thaim. 1609 Ske.ve Reg. Maj. 
12 The defender, nor bis forespeaker sould nocht be chal- 
lenged be anie petition of the persewer. 1768 Ross Heleuore 
{1789) 104 She. .nae forspeakers has her cause to ca ’. 

2. Oae who speaks first ; the leader of a meeting. 

1552 Huloet, Forespeaker, or whych speaketh fir.sie, 

antiloquns. 1745 Wesley Wks. (1830) I. 491 A congrega- 
tion so. .noisy, encouraged thereto by their forespeaker, 
a drunken alehouse keeper. 

3 . Sc. The foreman of a jur}\ 

a 2600 Aberd. Reg. Qani.). 

Forespeaking, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i.] 

, The action of the vb. Forespeak ; -fa prelimi- 
nary speech, preface ; a prediction. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 31 This place is but a forspekyng 
and not a full irctis thcr-of. xSjiS udall, eXz. Erasm. Par, 
fohn xii. 33 Sum .. which did conlecte (bicause of the 
forespeakyng of death) that he had spoken ot the torment of 
the crosse. . 1565-87 Foxcv 4 . ff AL (1596) 107/2 The fore- 
speaking of Austin was heere verified upon the Britnins. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. World ii. (1634) 237 The..mysticaU 
fore-speakings of Christ. 2645 R. Norwood in Prynne 
pise. Prodigious Hexv Blazing-Star's As'P- 26 Horrible fore- 
speakings, threatnings .. and censures have been publikely 
denounced against me. 1694 Pepys in Academy g Aug. 
(x8») 1x0/3 Your Fount for Musick, which I am pleas^ 
with yo'^ fore-speaking soe well of. 

Forespecified; see Fore- pi'ef. 2 b. 
tFoTespeech. Obs. [f. Foue- pref. + Speech ; 
in O^.foresprkc, -spxcl\ 

1 . An introductory speech, a preface. 

e xooo K.vev.\cGloss. Supp. in Wr.-Wuleker 272 PraefaHn, 
foresp.xc. 1340 Ayenb. 105 Nou best ]»ou yherd |>e uorc- 
speche of [^e holy pater nosier. 1578 J. Stockwood Serm. 
24 Aug. 4, I will vse no fore-speech, .set out with some 
Rhcloricall florishe. 1599 Thykne Anitnadv. (1875) $ In 
your forcspcche to the reader, yo« saye fete.]. i 683 R, 
Holme Armoury hi. zoeds A I’rologue, Preface or fore- 
speech, .opens the state 01 a Comedy or Fable. 

2 . ? A Speaking for or on behalf of, 

e 1300 Cursor M. 28762 Or dies in word or work helpand, 
oJ>cr in for-spece or in consail, ^t mai J e nede oght auail. 


c 2585 PiLKiKCTONZ’.r/of. Nehem. ii. 9 Where God deliittea 
his people by the forespeech of their enemies. 

Forespeed (foi>Z|Spfd), v. rare-'. [See Fore- 
prefl trans. To speed in front of, outran. 

2872 Blackie Death Columha^ Lays Highl. 4 /,/. -j 
Eager at the sound, Columba In the way foresped the resL 

t Forespe‘11, -v- Obs. [f. Fore- pref + Spell.] 
trans. To spell beforeband. a. To predict, b. To 
decipher beforehand. 

x6xx Panegyr. Verses in Coryai's Crudities Some horde 
. . had forespeld That it should stand . . Till Whiting over it 
did ferric. 1652 Gaule Magastr. 10 So written in legible 
characters, that a man may forespell and fore-read them. 

+ Forespent, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Fobe- pref. + 
Spent, pple. of Spend.] Spent previously, 

2578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 541 Sach as 
that part of our life hath been, which is forespent, such will 
the residue be. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 43 Is not enough 
thy euill life forespent? 2611 Shaks. Cynib. rr. iii. 
Towards himselfe, his goodnesse fore-spent on vs, We must 
extend our notice. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. n. 88 My 
happier dayes Are all forespent.^ 1642 Brome yoviallCrrj) 
n. Wks. 1873 III. 380 A confession of my forespent life. 
Forespoke : see Foke- pref. . 

+ Fo'respoken, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Foke- /«/. 
+ Spoken ; in O^. foresp{f)ecenl\ That has been 
spoken of before, aforesaid, before-mentioueci. 

r888 K. .Alfred Boeth. xxxviii. § 3 Do lean to 
forespecenan godum. 2625 F._ Markham Bk.Hcn.wM. 
§ 5 Without these fore-spoken disabilities. 

Fore-spritsail : see Fore- pref. 

Forest (fpTest), sb. Also 4-5 foreste, (5 foreist, 
-eyst. Sc. forast), 6-7 forrest. [a. OF./un’j/JFr. 
forH)f ad. med.L. foreshem {silvavt) the ‘outside’ 
wood (i.e. that lying outside the walls of the park, 
not fenced in), f, forts out of doors.] 

1 . An extensive tract of land covered with trees 


and undergrowth, sometimes intermingled with 
pastnre. Also, the trees collectively of a ‘forest’. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3608 (Cott.) Bath in feild and in forest 
c 2350 Will. Palcme 3 In hat forest . . pat woned a wel oM 
cherl. C2440 Ipomyiion 370 With youre houndis more and 
lesse, In the fore*;! to take my gyese. a 2632 Pp.vxE Para- 
doxes (1652) 75 Tylting, Turnying, and riding in Jjrmsts. 
2639 S. Do Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 23 To have 
acknowledged their victories with Crowns, a f ouest cf 
Laurell would scarce have sufficed. * 73®"45 Thomson 
Autumn 320 The stooping forest pours A rustling snoscr 
of yet untimely leaves. 2799 Colebrookd in Life (18731 410 
The prevalence of forest render.'? Bejeygerh a very unwhole- 
some spot. 2835 W, Irving Tour Prairies 
whisked away over prairies, and forests, xB6o TWDiut 
Glac, 1. xxvii. 196 The black pine forests on the slopes oi 
the mountains. ...... r. 

iransf. andy?^, 2602 Shake. Ham, lit. u. sSo A Jotch 
of Feathers. 2627 Drahton Agineonri clxxvii, Vpon these 
French our Fathers wan renowne, And with jneir 
we'll hewe yan Forrest dowm. 2645 Fuller Good la. tp 
Bad T. (1841) 43 London (that forest of peop 1 e\ 
Dryden Tyrannic Loz'C 1. L Wks. 1883 III- 394 
a forest of their darts he strove. 1784 Cowi’ER 7 74 

Forests of no meaning spread the page In which all com* 
prehension wanders lost. 1867 .A. •_ 

70 A forest of spires .sprang up. 1875 E. ‘7!'^ | 

Christ IV. x.xvH. (1876)475 A whole forest of verbal argu- 
ments. 1 »• J • 

b. In Great Britain, the name of several distnct> 
formerly covered with trees, but now brought more 
or less under cultivation, always with some proper 
name attached, as Ashdown^ Ettnck, 
IVych-ajood Forest, 

2 , Law. A woodland district, usually belongirg 
to the king, set apart for hunting wild beasts am 
game, etc. (cf. quots. 1598 and i6zS); har'JT’S 
special laws and officers of its own. . . 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 375 pe nywe forest, p.it ys m ^ 
hamtessyre. rx425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. 

. .On a day in pe Neu Forast. 2494 Fabvak 
356 Confirmacon of y* statutes of y forest. * 59 ®^;^ • 
Latves Forest i. § 7. 1 a, A Forrest is certen *, .11 

of wooddy grounds & fruiifull pastures, pnuiledgcd I 
beasts and foules of Forrest, Chase and V arren, to ^ . 

abide in, in the safe protection of the King, „ PrlrrU 
delight and pleasure. 1628 Coke On LUt.% 37® - . 
and Chase are not but a Parke must bee inclosea. 74 , 
Cox Genii. Recreai. 1. (1677) 22 A Chase . . may k , 
hands of a Subject, which a Forest in Us 
cannot be. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 4*4 cf 

having never been disposed of in the first ul^tr^ „ 
lands, were therefore held to belong to the cro«n. .^4 
Pollock Land Lazos ii. .^o The presence of 3^;^ of 

required to m.ike a forest in this sense. I he grea 
it is the absence of enclosures, 
f 3 . A wild uncultivated waste, a 
cx’gtaSeuyn Sag. (W.) 846 He wentc into® rArh) 

desert fram alle men. C2511 xst Eng. Bk. 

Introd. 33/x In our lande is also a grete dcscrtc o 
2578 L^te Dodoens n. xxix. 182 Therefore we p 

them Camomill of the Forest, or ^^tlorncsye. 

Pell Impr. Sea Proem B iij b, Away she betat e* 
into the great and wide Forrest of the Sc.!. . 

• 4 . attrih. and Conib, a. simple uttn 
forest-aJminisircition, -alleys -bough, '‘'f * J 
^craft, Hleep, -floor, folk, fruit, -glade, : 


-house, -land, -laxvn, deaf^ dift, 
-matter, -nymph, -path, -ridge, -rights, 


derd, 
cad, 
.sUadh'd* 


-stream, •top, -walk. 

2838 Penny Cycl. X. 359,'3 


shaJe, -sheriff, -side, -skirt, -sport, 
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of *forest administration. 1844 Clough IVtrkung in der 
Feme Remains (i86g) II. 35 In perspective, brief, uncertain. 
Are the “forest-alleys closed. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
299 The *Forest-Boughs . . dance .. to the playful Breeze. 
a 183s Mrs. Hemans Lasi Constantine xc. Poems (1849) 
232 Mountain storms, whose fury hath o’erthrown It’s 
*forest*bretheren. 1894 Academy 8 Sept. 175/3 The in- 
fluence of German *forest-craft is seen in every page. 
1842 Tennyson Sir Lancelot 7 In *forest-deeps unseen. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. to Green . . decay on •forest- 
floors. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 125 The *forest.folk 
they sing their songs. 1697 Dryden Vir^. Georg, i. 222 Trees 
their *Forrest-fruit deny’d. 172^-46 Thomson Summer 58 
Along the *Forest-Glade The wild Deer trip. 1820 Keats 
Isabella xlili. She . . went into that dismal *forest-hearse. 
1646 Buck Rich. II L ”8 In a Lodge, or *Forest-house. 1649 
Milton Eikon. Wks. (1847) 296/2 Their possessions.. taken 
from them, one while as*forest land, another while as crown 
land. 1809 WoRDsw. Sonn.^ * Advance— come /ortk'^lih^ 
hunter train .. Have roused her [Echo] from^ her., •forest- 
lawn. 1^27-46 Thomson 1120 And stirs the •Forest- 

Leaf without a Breath. x88o C. R. Markham Peruv. 
Bark 165 This, the first day of our *forest-life. 1611 
CoTCR., Forestier, woodie, *forrest-Hke. x8^ Miss Mit- 
FORD Village Ser. i. (1863^ 46 The more beautiful for being 
shut in with a forest-like closeness. 1847 Mary Howitt 
Ballads 147 My mother she loves that *forest-lodge. a 1847 
Eliza Cook There IVould I be iv. Where the dark •forest- 
lords tangle their boughs.^ 1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. 
(1692) 1 . 129 Illegal Actions in *Forest-matters. 1612 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb. ii. 25 A *Forest-Nymph, and one of chaste 
Diana’s charge. 1821 Mrs. Hemans Vespers of Palermo 
II. ii. Oh ! the *forest-paths are dim and wild. 1822 Man- 
TELL Fossils S. Bozvns 17 The •Forest-ridge constitutes the 
north-eastern extremity of the county. 1863 J. R. Wise 
Hew Forest iv. 46 Cattle may. .be turned out, by those 
who have •Forest rights. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 140 
That every soul from Elverslie The •forest-roads might take. 
1704 Pope Summer 62 Chaste Diana haunts the •forest- 
shade. x8o8 Scott Marm. 11, Introd. 85 The •Forest- 
Sheriffs lonely chace. CX386 Chaucer Wife's T. 990 In 
his wey it happed him to rj’de. .under a •forest syde. 14. . 
Sir Beues 33^ (MS. M.) Tyl they cam to a forest syde. 
1845 G. Murray 44 Breezy jauntings.. On •forest- 
skirt. 1852 James Agnes Sorel (i860) 1 . 131 Well accus- 
tomed to *forest-.sports. 2879 Encycl. Brit, X. 18 The 
* •forest-steading of Galashiels ’ is first mentioned in history 
shortly after the beginning of the 15th century. 2847 Mary 
Howitt Ballads 127 The *forest-streams. .with a talking 
sound went by. 28x9 Byron yueut u. ciii, Its growing green 
. .waved in •forest tops. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. n. i. 214 The 
•Forrest walkes are wide and spacious. 2593 — Rich, //, 
ni. i. 23 You haue, .fell’d my *Forrcst Woods. 

b. esp. with names of living beings, with sense 
'haunting or inhabiting a forest’ : as, forest-bearj 
•bee^ -boar, ’bofy 'dove, 'pony. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii, 13 Whose hand is that the 
•Forrest Beare doth licke? 2738 Wesley Psalms civ. m, 
Darkness He makes the Earth to shroud, When •Forest- 
Beasts securely stray. 2885 J. S. Stallybrass tr. Helm's 
Wand. Plants Anim. 463 This keeping of*forest-bees was 
the business of the bee-master. 2870 Bryant Iliad II. 
xvit. 195 Like hounds That spring upon a wounded •forest- 
boar. 2847 Mary Howitt Ballads 223 He did not run 
about with the *forest-boys at play, a 2835 Mrs. Hemans 
Sicilian Captive Poet. wks. (2849) 413 Bowers wherein the 
•forest-dove her nest untroubled weaves. 1823 in Cobbett 
Rur. Rides (xZSs) L 393 As ragged as*forest-pontes in the 
month of March, 

c. objective, as forest-feller, felling. 

26x8 Chapman Hesiod. Bk. Days 68 Let thy *forest-feller 
cut thee all Thy chamber fuel. 2841 Carlyle Heroes 53 
Among the Northland Sovereigns .. I find some .. •Forest- 
felling Kings. 

d. instrumental, locative, and originative; as 
forest-belted, -born, -bosomed, -bound, -bred, -clad, 
-crowned, -dzueller, -dvjelli 7 tg,-fro 7 vning, -ntslling. 

2875 Longf. Pandora vr, Have the mountains . . the 
•forest-belted, Scattered their arms abroad. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. V. iv. 30 This boy is •forestborn. 2827 Shelley 
Athnnase ii. ii. 50 Like wind upon some *forest-bosomed 
lake. 283s J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xiii, The seques- 
tered and •forest-bound region in which Adair resided, 
2882 J. Hawthorne Fori. Fool 1. xiii, A specimen of art 
such as the *forest-bred lad had never happened to see 
before. ^ 2880 A. R. Wallacf. Isl. Life 208 Its [the 
Mississippi's] sources are. .in •forest-clad plateaux. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 459 On the Sunless side Of a romantic 
Mountain *Forest-crown’d. 1866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Furni- 
ture 14 The shepherd, the hunter, the *forest-dweiler, 
and the sea-rover. 2891 Atkinson Last of Giant Killers 
202 Wild or •forest-dwelling creatures. 2794 Coleridge 
Monody Death Chatterton 72 Some hill, whose •forest- 
frowning side Waves o’er the murmurs of his calmer tide. 
2726-46 Thomson Winter 151 From the shore. .And •forest- 
rustling mountain, comes a voice. 

5 . Special combinations : forest-bed, Geol., a 
stratum originating from a primceval forest ; +forest- 
bill, a woodman’s bill-hook ; forest-brown i?.,the 
trade designation of a colour used for ladies’ 
dresses ; *f forest-cloth, ? some woollen fabric ; 
forest-court (see quot.) ; 'j' forest-fever, jungle- 
fever; forest-fly, a fly of the genus Hippobosca, 
esp. H. equina ; forest-green a. and sb., applied 
by Scott to the * Lincoln green said in the ballads 
to be the special costume of Robin Hood and his 
men ; hence (?), used as the commercial name of a 
shade ofgreenin dress-material ; forest-kangaroo: 
see Forester 3b; forest-laws, laws relating to 
royal forests, enacted by William I and other 
Norman kings; forest-marble (see quot.) ; forest- 
oak (see quot.) ; forest-peat, wood-peat {Cent. 
Diet.) ; forest-school, a school for giving instruc- 


tion and training in the management of forests ; 
forest-stone (see quot.) ; forest-tree, any tree of 
large growth, fitted to be a constituent part of a 
forest; forest- wards ndv., towards the forest; 
f forest- white, a kind of cloth ; *}• forest-work, 
a decorative representation of sylvan scenery. 

2865 PageG/o/. 7Vn//jfed.2), * Forest-bed, th^ name given 
by English geologists to a stratum which underlies the 
Glacial Drift at Cromer in Norfolk. 2488 Mem. Rip. 
(Surteesi 1 . 31T Cum quodam le •Forest bylL.in capite per- 
cussit. 2828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Forest-bill or 
Wood-bill an instrument for lopping trees, &c. 1892 Daily 
News sg Sept 6/2 A tea-gown of *forest brown velvet. 27^ 
Dublin Mercury 16-10 Sept. 2/2 All kinds of broad cloths, 
•forrest cloths, beaver" druggets. 2768 Blackstone Comm. 
HI. vi.^ 72 The *forest courts, instituted for the government of 
the king's forests . . and for the punishment of all injuries 
done to the king’s deer [etc.]. 1799 Colebrooke in Life 
(1873) 427 This disorder did not assume the worst shape of 
what is denominated the •forest fever. 2658 Rowland tr. 
Moufet's I'hcat. Ins. 934 The greater .. is the •Forrest*fly. 
*773 G. White Selbome Hii. (1875) 243 A species of them 
[Hippoboscae"] is familiar to horsemen in the south of England 
under the name of forest-fly. 1836-39 TooziCycl. Anat.W. 
867/2 The forest-fly is. .troublesome to horses in the summer. 
28x0 Scott Lady of L. iv. xii, As gay [is] the *forest-green, 
.2820 — Ivanhoe iii, His dress was a tunic of forest green. 
1892 Daily News 16 Sept. 3/3 A dark forest-green gown is 
lined with tartan silk tn brown and green. 2852 Mrs. 
Meredith My home in Tasmania I. 244 The Great or 
•Forest Kangaroo *598 Manwooo 

Lowes Forest vi. 34 Those that were vnleamed in the 
•Forrest lawes. 2839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 103 No 
part of the royal despotism was so galling . . as these 
forest-laws. 2865 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms, *Forest 
Marble, an argillaceous laminated shelly limestone, .forming 
one of the upper portions of the Lower Oolite. It derives its 
name from Whienwood Forest in Oxfordshire. 2882 J. Smith 
Diet. Pop. Names Plants 294 Casuarina equisetifolia and 
C. torutosa . . In Australia they are known oy the names of 
..She Oak, •Forest Oak [etc.]. x888 Pall Matt G. 4 Apr. 

s/i The difference between skilled and unskilled management 
would more than repay the cost of a •forest school. 2787 
G. White Setbornc iv. (1789) to [AJ sort of stone, called by 
the workmen sand, or *forest-stone .. composed of a small 
roundish crystalline grit, cemented together by a brown, 
terrene, ferruginous matter. 2722 J. James tr. Le Blond s 
Gardening 145 The Trees hitherto mention’d, are . . called 
•Forest-Trees, 1824 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvii, The rest 
move slowly forth with me, In shelter of the forest-tree. 
2833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek y\. 239 She looked out, 
•forest-wards, for long before she tried to rest. 1551^ 
Act s ^ Edw. VI, c. 6. § I All Clothes commonly called 
Pennystones or *Forest Whites. 2647 H. More Song of 
Soul 1. 1. xU, All *forrest-work is in this tapestry. ^2745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxn. (1841) 1 . 207 Finely painted 
in forest-work and figures. 

Forest (f^>‘rest),2t. [f, prec.] traits, a. nonce- 
use. To place in a forest, b. To plant with trees, 
j convert into a forest. 

I x8x8 Keats Endymion 11. 305 O Haunter chaste Of river 
sides, and woods . . Where . . Art thou now forested 1865 
Q. Rev, July 18 A comparatively small surface of this vast 
range of wild country has been forested. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
XI Mar. 4/2 Ground that has not been forested. 

t Fo*re-sta£f. Naut. Obs, [f. Fore- pref. -f 
Staff.] -Cross-staff 2 (see quot. 1867). 

1669 Stur.mv Mariner’s Mag, 11. 82 Thus I have shewed 
you how to take an Observation by the Fore-Staff. 2719 
Halley in Phil. Trans. XXX. ^3 The Moon was not too 
high to be well observed with a Foreslaff. 2769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine {;iqZ<y), Arbalette, a cross-staff or fore-staff. 
2867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Fore-staff, an instrument 
formerly used at sea for taking the altitudes of heavenly 
bodies . . takes its name hence, that the observer in using it 
turns his face towards the object, in contradistinction to the 
back-staff. 

+ FoTe-stage. Naut, Obs, In 5 forstage. 
[f. Fore- -I- Stage.] =Forecabtle i; hence 
a ship with a forecastle. Also, ship of forestage, 
forestage ship. 

f *345 [MS. (?of this dale) is dted by J. Bree Cursory 
Sketch (1791) xxo for ‘ships of forstage’.] 2462 Paston 
Lett. No. 443 II. 94 Thei sey, there shulde come in to 
Seyne CC. gret forstages out of Spayne. ^2465 Ettg. 
Chron. (Camden 1856) 85 That the seyde Lord Ryvers 
shulde kepe cerleyne grete forstage shyppys that were the 
erles of SVarrewyk. 1481 Caxton Orat. G. Flamineus 
F iij b, Gayus Flamraineus Publius . . had delyuerd to my 
gouernaunce ten shippis of forstage. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Fore-stage, the old name for forecastle. 

Forestage (Vrestedg). [f. Forest + -age. In 
sense lad. med.lL.forestdgium, ad. OF, foresla^c.'] 
+1. Law. Given in various Diets, as the render- 
ing of Aiiglo-Lat. forestagium, explained to mean 
' duty paid by foresters to the king’, ‘duty paid to 
the king’s foresters ' right to take reasonable es- 
tovers from the forest’ (see Du Cange). Obs.'^° 

2 . collect. Tree-growth, forest. 

2855 Bailey Mystic 83 Siberian forestage of spiry pine. 

‘ t Fo’re-stair. Sc, Obs. gxti. Hist, [f. Fore 
+ Stair.] (See quot, i 797-) 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxii. 27 foirstairis makts 
Sour housis mirk, Lyk na cuntray hot heir at hame. 2775 
in Cramond Annals of Banff (iZgi)l. 323 James Alexander 
has erected a forestair adjoining the South front of his new 
house. 2797 G. M. Berkeley's Poems Pref. 6r The houses 
at St. Anarews are disfigur^ by ..a fore-stair, that is an 
open staircase on the outside in a rigzag manner across the 
front of the house. 

Foresta^ (f^^TestM), a. [f- Forest sb, + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a forest. 

j 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. viii. 10 The king’s 


forestal rights. 2859-62 Lewin Invas. Brit. 51 Any strong 
mihta^ fastness, of a forestal character, such as the Britons 
are said to have occupied, iZ'jZ Fraser's Mag,'yiVlil.2']6 
These Asiatic provinces teem with forestal riches. 

Forestall (fo^Uistgl), sb. Forms : i for(e)“ 
steal(l, 2-9 forstal(l, 7 foristell, 8 forestal, 
6- forestall. In sense 2 also 7-9 fostal. [In 
sense i, OFfor-,foresteall, f. FoRE-/r^ + steal!. 
Stall, app. used in the sense of ' position taken 
up ’ ; for sense cf. the vbs. Forelay, Forset. In 
sense 2 f. Fore- pref, -t- Stall.] 

fl. In OE. ; an ambush, plot; an intercepting, 
waylaying, rescue. Hence in Lazu, the offence 
of waylaying or ‘intercepting in the highway’; 
also, the jurisdiction in respect of this offence, often 
enumerated amongst feudal rights. Obs. 

^ Cf. Lazvs Hen. I, § 4, Forestel est, si quis ex transverso 
incurrat, vel in via expectet et assaliat inimicum suum. Also 
Concilium Culinionense, Lazvs of Edmund (Schmid) 181, 
Et dictum est de investigetione et quasstlone pecoris furatij 
ut adyillam investigetur, et non sit foristeallum aliquod illi 
vel aliqua prohibitio itineris vel quastionis. 

fxooo AiLFRic Horn. II. 242 Da ludeiscan ealdras.. 
smeadon hu hi Hselend Crist acwellan mihton ; ondredon 
him swa-* 5 eah Jjjes folces foresteall. c 2000 LawsofyEthelred 
V. § 31 (Schmid), Gif hwa forsteal oSSon openne wi 3 er- 
cwyde onjean lah-riht Cristes o 33 e cyninges ahwar jjewyrce. 
CIX55 Charier Hen. II in Anglia VII. 220 Grilhbnches 
& hamsocne & forstalles, & infangenes thiafes. c 2250 
Gloss. Lazv Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Forstal, ki autri 
force desturbe. 2620 Holland ^rxV. 11. 75 Who 

granted unto them all Regall liberties except foure Pleas, 
namely of Burning, Rape, Forstall and Treasure Trove. 
Ibid. I. 350 Quite and quiet from all custome, beside for 
Robbery, peace-breach, and Foristell. 

2 . Something situated or placed in front, 
fa. Igen. Obs.—'^ 


*556 J- spider ^ Fl. Ixv. 83 Without trenching 

or such defensife forstalles, Ordnance they ley, to batter 
that castell walles. 

f b. The front part (of a cart). Obs. 

2598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 95 The house was vpon the carte . . 
A fellow stood in the doore of the house, vpon the forestall 
of the carte driuing forth the oxen. 

c. The space in front of a farm-house, or the 
approach to it from the road. dial. only. 

1662 Aylesford Par. Reg. in N. ^ Q. Ser. viii, V. 244 
Henry Gorham and John Allen .. going into y® River at 
Jerman’s ffbrstall to wash themselves.. were both drowned. 
2674 Ray S. C. Words, A Fostal forte Forestal'. A way 
leading from the high way to a great House. 2736 pEcen 
AVziriVxxwf (E, D. S.), Forstal.. a green place before an 
bouse; but otherwise I have known that part of a farmer’s 
yard lying just before the door call'd the forstal. 2836 
Cooper Sussex Gloss., Fostal [corruption of Forestall], a 
paddock near a farm-house or a way leading thereto. 

3 . A (horse’s) frontlet. Cf, headstall. 

2529 Horman i;ob. The forstall {frontalia]h fuW 
of gylte bollyons. 2880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 217 A bridle 
with a forestall of gold. 

Forestall (fo^Jistp*!), v. Also 4-6 forstal(l(e, 
6“9 forestal. [ME. i.OF. foresteall'. see prec. sb. 
First recorded in the specific sense 2 ; cf. AF.for- 
staller, whence the agent-n. forslallour (13th c.).] 

T 1 . To lie in wait for, intercept, cut off (a person 
or animal). Obs, 

2423 Pilgr. (Caxton) i. .wii. (1859) x8 He hath., 

greuously pursued in al that he couthe or myght ley for me 
in a wayte, and forstallyd in weyes. 2570 Levins Manip, 
s'iliZ To Forestall, intercipere. 2674, N. Cox Gentl. 
Recreat. i. (1677) 52 Which is seldom hunted at force or 
with Hounds, but onely drawn after with a Bloodhound, 
and forestall’d with Nets and Engines. 2742 Chambers 
Cycl., Forestalling is particularly used in Crompton, for 
stopping a deer broken out of the forest, and preventing its 
return home again. 

f b. To intercept and appropriate (a living, a 
revenue). Also with azvay. Obs. 

1582 Mulcaster Positio 7 is xxxvii. (1887) 163 To supplant 
the learned, and forstaull away their liuinges. 2618 Bolton 
Flonts nr. xvii. (2636) 225 The Gentrie . . forestalled the 
publick revenewes [L. interceptis vectigalibusl. 

2 . To intercept (goods, etc.) before they reach 
the public markets; to buy (them) up privately 
with a view to enhance the price : in former days 
an indictable offence. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[2353 Act TTj Edw. Ill, I. c. 5 Que nul Marchant Engleis 
nengrosse ne forstalle vins en Gascoigne.] 2467 in Eng- 
Cilds (1870) 374 That they forstalle no fysshe by the wey. 
2567 Drant Horace's Ep. Numitius D j b.Take ship belyme, 
leste sum forestal, and bye vp all this good. 2592 Greenc 
Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) XI. 283 First I allcdge 
against the Graj-ier that he forestalleth pasturs and medow 
grounds, for the feeding of his cattell. 

absol. 24.. Chalmerlain Ayr i. {Sc. Slat. L). All pe 
names of J»e forth duelland forstallaris of he forsaid burgh 
byand and selland forstalland. 2552 Robinson tr. Mores 
Utop. (Arb.) 44 Suffer not these riche men to 
ingrosse and forstalle. (See also Forestalling rbl. 

transf. and fg. 2727 Swift Petition of Colliers \ * • 
1755 III. i. 220 To confine, forestall, and 
beams of the sun. 2775 Sheridan Rivals I mn > 

own property ; my dear Lydia has forestalled me. 

b. To anticipate or prevent sales 
market) by buying up or selling goods be . 

or by dissuading persons from bnnging j- 

good! t To Mcholl the iurgh : to make a profit 
out of thi iuh4itants by su^h 

(Arb.) 84 As 


ut 01 tue He .. Forstalle^ my 

chtp5-ig«. 'SSO Levra Sero,. (Arb.; 
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couitous carles do here in Englande forstall the markettes. 
1600 Skeke RfC’ Quha forcstalles the said burgh^ 

be Duying and selling. ^ 17^ Blackstone Covim. IV. 158 
The offence of forestalling the market is also an offence 
against public trade. 1849 James Woodman v, 'Tis thus 
be ai^vays forestalls the market. 

1639 Fuller Holy War in. vii. (1647) xar Philip, 
thinking to forestall the market of honour, and take up all 
for himself, hasted presently to Ptolemais. 
t3. To beset, obstruct by armed force (a way or 
passage) ; to bar the entrance to (a house) by a 
force stationed before it. Oh. 

*535 Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 131 Gwent and 

others . . stode at y’ dore and forestalled y« houses 
swordes drawen, and ihretned me. *544 Littlehns 
Tenures 54 b, The tenant .. encountreth him, & forestalleth 
him the way with force & armes. 1581 Lambarde Hiren. ii. 
iv. (1588) 155 If a disseisor of a house, or Land, shall fore- 
stall the way of the disseisee (with force and armes). x6xx 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xxxvi. § 22 The . . Inhabitants . . 
begirt them about with their hoast, and forestalled the 
passages of all supply of victuals. 

4. Hence gen. To hinder, obstruct, or prevent 
by anticipation. Now rare\ cf, 5 . 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 273, I you pray, With 
your ayd to forstall my neere decay. 16x5 I.atham Falconry 
(1633) J09 Garlicke and wormewood shall forstall and correct 
them. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 1024 God Hath wiselier 
arm’d his vengeful ire then so To be forestall’d. 1675 
Baxter Caih, Theol. ii. viil 146 You must not forestall the 
Truth by any of these false suppositions. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. j6o This has frequently occasioned offenders. . 
to begin a suit, in order to forestall and prevent other 
actions. x8x8 Jas. Mill. Brit. India II. v, iv*. 443 That he 
should not forestall the wishes of his allies, by the precipi- 
tate conclusion of a peace. X863 H. Cox Instlt. i. viii. 08 
Endeavours to forestal a free election by papers, in the 
nature of warrants. 

t b. To bar or deprive (a person) by previous 
action frorHf cf^ out of (a thing). Obs. 

* 577"87 Holinsiied Chron, I. 26/1 Purposing . . to fore- 
stall the Romans from vittels. XS79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 1 
Sept. 23! With heede and watchfullnesse, Forstallen hem of ! 
their wilinesse. x6xi Shaks. Cymh. iii. v. 69 May This 
night fore-stall him of the comming day. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Ptnver Pari. i. (cd. 2) 3 Who would hav'e murthered him in 
hh Cradle. .toforestallnimoftheCrowneof England? x66o 
Baker Chron, (1674) 260 King James, .thought u stood not 
with his honour to be fore-stalled out of his own Realm. 

1 5. To pre-occupy, secure beforehand ; also, to 
influence beforehand, prejudice. Ohs, 

*57* Buchanan Detect. Mary Kij, The mtndis of the 
maist pair: of men weir . . forestalHt wyth rewardis. x6oo 
Hakluyt Voy, (x8to) III. 240 Suffered the fit places . . to 
be forestalled and taken by the Britons of Saint Malo, 
x6x8 Bolton Floras Ep, Ded. (i6^6J Aij, Seeing the g!or>' 
of agreal Historian forestall'd by Livie. 1635 Sibbes Soules 
Conji. xiji. § 3. 195 The Jewes. . were fore-stalled with vaine 
imaginations against sound repentance. 1685 Boyle Bug, 
Notion Nat, 3 Most men will be forestall’d with no mean 
prejudices against so venturous an Attempt, 
b. To pre-occiipy the place of. 

1877 C. Geikie C/ir/f/ liv. (1879) 653 An unworthy attempt 
to forestal them in their Master's favor. 

6 . To be beforehand with in action; to antici- 
pate the action of, or simply, to anticipate ; .often 
with the additional sense of rendering ineffective, 
nugatory, or useless. (The chief current sense.) 

<*1585 Faire Em 303 Then hie thee, Manvile, to fore- 
stall such foes. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 59 Well did 
you forest.-vU my exception. 1682 Buntan Holy War 43 
And this he did to forestal any tidings. ^1x683 Oldham 
Poet. Wks. (1686) 18 Let yourdeeds forestal intent, Forestal 
ev'n wishes. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 363 In Milton the 
former part of the description does not forestal the latter. 
* 73 * Waterland IFks. X. 464, 1 sh.all not forestall your 
own thoughts. xMi Ladf.lyr Westm. Br. 97, I will not 
forestall the Readers in the Pleasure of pronouncing the 
Result. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, I will teach him to 
foresmll my sport I x86o Pusev Min. Proph, 293 ^licah 
forestalls our Lord’s words, I am the good Shepherd, in his 
description of tlje Messiah. 1865 Kincslcv Herexv. ii, 
\Vhatevcr they were going to say the ladles forestalled. 
1867 I-beeman Norm. Cong. (1B76) 1 . ii. 50 He forestalled 
our age m exploring the Northern Ocean. 

7. To think of. deal with, or introduce before the 
appropriate or due time; Ho meet’ (mUfortune. 
etc.) ‘halfway’, 

*634 Milton 362 What need a man forestall his 

daicofpricf. 1725 PorE a/vrj. x\ in. 1 S3 His boding mind 
the future woe forestalls. 1786-1805 H. Tooke Parley 52 
In order to explain it, I must foresull something of what 
1 h.id to say concerning conjunctions. 1828 Scott F. M 
Perthx\x\\\, Dorothy, viho^e mlents for foresmlling eWI. . 
arc knovni to the re.ider. 1862 Gouluurn Pen. Relit: iii 
\i. (1873) 2x3, I cannot help so far forestalling this part of 
the subject, n xS;! Crote Eth. Fratrm. iv. (1876) log 
’I’here is no Inclin.-vtion to forestall his w.-inis, 

+ b. To place in the fore-front, bring forward. 

1657 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives 42 To prove hU 
[Ch.arIcmam’K] said Ambition, the said Writers do usually 
forestall two of his Actions. 

rorostalled (fo!*i,sty ld), ///. a. [f. Fohe- 
BTALL + -n:)i.] In senses of the vb. ; bespoken, 
or taken beforehand ; anticipated ; prejudiced. 

1543 .id 2$ Edw. HI, III. c. 3 The thinges forst.illcd 
sh.nlbe forfeyt to the kynge. 1590 SrrsM n F. Q. 11. iv. 39 
Abandon this forestalled phicc at erst. 164a RoGiR>i 
Naaman 99 His x>rejudicatc and forestalled heart. 1872 
W. R.Geig EnijSmns (1573) 104 By long indulgence and 
forestalled desires. 

rorestaller (fo»Jist5*lai). [f. Poiir..sT.\LL r. 
+ -t:nL] One who forestalls. 


1. One who buys up goods before they reach the 
public market. Also forestaUer of the market. 

[1293 Britton 1. xxx. § ii Et ausi de forstallours,] I 4 -- 
Cknimerlain AyrliSc. Slat. I.), pe furth duelland for- 
stallaris cf J>e forsaid burgh. *472 Presentm. Juries in 
Surtees AHsc.(t8go)ss Forstallers of samen comyng toward 
the markett in Selby. *527 Rastell Abridgem. Stat. s.v., 
Forstallers of w*ynes. a 1626 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. 
Law (1635) I* They are. .to punish Forestallere, regrators, 
and engrossers, 17x2 Heafne C<>//<c'rL (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) HI. 
471 Goods forfeited by the Forestallcrs of the Market. *837 
Carlyle Fr. Rez>. (1872) III. m. t. loi A forestaUer or two 
hung up at the doorliniels. x88x W. R. Smith Old Test, in 
Jewish Ch. xii. 347 The landowners became merchants and 
forestallcrs of grain. 

•j* 2. One who bars or obstructs the way. Obs.^ 

1623 BtNCHAM Xenophon 62 Tliey should . . giue a signe 
with the trumpet, and descend and charge the forestallcrs 
of the knowne way. 
fS. A'taster. Ohs. {{nonce-use.^ 
x6xx CoTGR., a Taster, or ForestaUer ; one that 

takes th’ essay of meats. ^ ^ .... 

4. One who or that which acts in anticipation of 
another person or thing. 

1870 Daily Nexvs 15 Nov., That sweeping forestaUer of 
letters, the telegraph. 1695 Westm. Gaz. 9 Oct. 7/2 The 
..withdrawal of Red Heart.. is the most severe blow which 
* forestallcrs’ have received. 

Porestalling' (fo»Jist 9 *lig), vhl. sb. [f. Fore- 
stall V. -t- -IKG The action of the vb. Forestall. 
+ 1. The action of obstructing a person in the 
highway or a deer on its way back to the forest. 

1387 Trevtsa Hif:dett (Roljs) II. 95 Forstallynge, wrong 
©her let i-doo in ]>t kynges hi3e weie. 2544 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 54 b, Yf by suche forstallynge and manassynge he 
that hath Rent charge . . is forstalled. ' 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 17B* Acquitted of all actions and 
customes of charge, except fellonie, breach of the peace, and 
forstalling. 1594 Crompton (f Jurisd. Crts. *53 h, 

Mes si le chetne per chaunce obuie vn Dame et luy tue, ceo 
nest forestalling. 

2. The buying up of goods beforehand, etc. 

1548 Cranmer Catech. 77 By forstalling, regratyng, agree- 
ments in haules to raise the price of thinges. 1609 Skene 
Maj. Burrow Lawes 141 That na man of quhat estate 
he be may repledge his man, for foristalUnge fra the Court 
of the burgh. 1735 Kirby Suffolk Trav. (1764) 53 The 
Practice of Forestalling is carried to such a height, as [etej. 
1800 Addison Amer, Law Rep, 27 Usury is. .a forestalling 
of money, X873 Yeats Growth Comm. 379 Edicts were 
directed against forestalling, that is, transacting any busi- 
ness before the opening of the fair. 

3. The action of being before or beforehand with 
some one or something else ; anticipation, 

16.^2 R. Carpenter Experience i. xvl. 112 With ner fore- 
stalling of death, and singing her owne obsequies. 2782 
Paine Let. Abbt Raynal Introd. (1791) 4 The forestalling 
the Abbe’s publication by London editions. 1833 1 . Taylor 
Fanai. v. 95 A proud forestalling of mlser>’. XW7 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. (1876) I, v. 315 This sounds very much like a 
forestalling of the Gunpowder Plot, 
t 4. The action of appropriating beforehand. Ohs. 
x6ss^ Fuller Ch. Hist. xil. ix. | 26. 115 Such forestalling 
of Livings to Forrainers was forbidden, 

Porestallinff (fooj|Stg’lig), ppl. a. [f, as 
prec. + -ih’G -.] That forestalls, in senses of vb. 

1592 Greene 67 ^*^. C<yKr//rr Wks, (Grosart) XI, 262 To 
bridle the extorting and forestalling coosenage. 1634 Mil- 
ton Camus 284 Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 
1799^ spirit Publ. Jrnls. 1 . 148 The monopolizing and fore- 
stalling butchers cannot take in the public. 2839 Hood 
Open Question xii, No children, with forestalling smiles, 
Throng, happy, to the gates of Eden Minor. 

Forestalment (fo»j|St§’lment). [f. Fore- 
stall V. + -mekt,] 

The action of forestalling in various senses ; 
an instance of this. a. Law. Hindering from 
entry on land, etc, b. Buying up goods before- 
hand, c. Anticipation in general ; *|* prejudice. 

a. 1628 Coke On Lift. 162 a, A forestallment with such a 
menace [of death ormutilation] is a disseisin. 

b, x86x Riley Liber Albus 172 A fine exacted for the 
Forestalment of cloths. 

C. i6xx CoTCR., .. forestallment. x6x2-x5 
Bp, Hall Contempt, N. T. iv. xxx. One dram of prejudice 
or forestalment turns the sc.Tles. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 
in. 187 Which.. rash censure and forestallment of their en- 
devours, does not [elc.l. 1876 Mozley Univ. Semt. iv. 87 
The canonisation of men.. professes to be a forestalment. .of 
the final judgment. 1882 'T. Hardy Two on Tower II. v. 85 
Hehad learnt the fat.al forestallment of his stellar discovery. 
+ FoTestasx. Obs, Also 4 forestayne, 5 for- 
stanyg (? read forstavysig), 5 forestavon. [f. 
Fore- pref, -p ME. stasn^ staven, OE. sttofn prow 
(sec Stem).] 

1. The prou* of a ship. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 743 Frekes one |»e forcstayne, fakene 
I’Cire coblcz. ^ c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 55 Frekis in for- 
sj-'HHC [v.r. foimam, forstarne] rewllit wcill ihar ger, c 1475 
Foe. in Wr.-Wfileker 804 Hec prora, a forsMnyg. ?rt47e 
S^r. leave 822 in Rttson Met. Rom. III. 179 Wuh 

eighty ores at the fore staven. 15x3 Douglas FEneis v. iii. 
78 Pra thair foirstamm>*s the bullcr brayls and raris. 

2 . Sc. The front, forehead. 

X790 Shirkees Poems Gloss. 15 Forestum [sicl, the fore- 
head. a 1809 in Skinner's Misc. Poet. *32 His enemy.. 
R_^ght him a rap on the forestam. ■' 

Foro-starling; see Fore- 5. 
rorestated, ///. a. [f. I'onK./r,/. + staled, pa. 
I'plc. of St.vte ».] Slated or mentioned previonslv. 

H’eriW I. iv. (1701) isj Accordinj to llic 


Fore-stay (fo»-j|Stei). [f. FoRE-/nyC] 

1. Uaut. A stay or strong rope reaching from ft. 
foremast-head towards the bowsprit end. 

1373 Indent, irc in Riley Lend. Men,. (tS6Si 369 Fonfe 
backsliez. 2626 Capt. Smith Accid. I nf . .Sr/riw: i, 
fore stay, themainestay. *630 L'rAVLOR(Water,p.)VffrT 
Landships Wks. r. 8x/i She had neither Forestay or 
stay. *7^8 Anson's Foy. i. viii. 82 We learnt that ibcybd 
broke their fore-stay. 

b. A sail hoisted on the fore-stay; in 
staysail. 

1942 WOODROOFE in Hanway Trav. (1762) I. h.xxiii. ico 
With great difficulty we wore the ship wuh the fort>aiia^ 
forestaysail.^ 1762 Falconer Shipwr. n. 190 While dt 
fore stay-sail balances before. ^ 1875 Bedford Stuhr't 
Pocket-hk. vi. (ed. 2) 214 The jib is the forestay. 

2. (See quot. 1 S 88 ). 

1833 J. Holland yl/rtwrr/.iT/tp/rt/II. 208 Supported lyd- 
standard or forestay, are two grooved rods. jAct-a 
Printer's Foe., Forestay of Press, the leg which suppo.-u 
the frame or ribs of a hand-press. 


Forested (fp-rested), ppl. a. [f. Fobest jJ. or 
V. + -ED.] a. Converted into forest, rare. b. Fh- 
nished or nbounding with forest, covered with 
large trees, thickly wooded. 

a. x6x2 Drayton ii. 27 Whereby shee..h«2Et 
first forrested. 1885 Pall Mall C/. ii Mar. 4/3 On forestjd 
ground the gillies usually put their feet in a grouse ct.'t, 
when found. 

b. 1796 A. Averell Diary in Mem. vii. (1848) 149 Tie 
finely forested park of Lord Kenmare. 2859 Cornwallis 
Nexv World 1 , 104 The dark forested ridges. 2884 Ilarfa-'i 
Mag-, hlay S82/2 The. .district is heavily forest^. 

Iransf. 1863 J. A. Symonds in Biog. (1895) I. sjS Re 
whole descent, forested with spires, was seen nilri 
beneath us. 

Pore-steep, -step : see Fore- pref. 2 a and 

Forester (fp’restsi). Forms : 4-7 forster^e, 
(5 Se. forestar, 6 forstar), 7-8 forrester, 3 - for- 
ester. Also Foster, [ad. OF. aud les.fortslltT, 
f. forest Forest.] 

1 . An officer having charge of a forest (see quot. 
1598); also, one who looks after the grow in,; 
timber on an estate. Forester inns c}fu\ tax 
who holds his office in fee: see Fee 4a. k 


poetical and romantic use sometimes ^ huntsman. 

T297 1 ^* Glouc. (1724) 499 Ne that baillf, ne 
c 2320 Sir Tristr. 496 pe forster for his ristes pe left schaktf 
aaf he. 2458 Tomb in Nctoland Ch, (co. Glouc.\ Hes 
lythe Jim Wyrall forester of fee. f *460 Fortescue^W-T 
Lint. Mon. (1714) 124 Sum Forester of the Kynge tW 
Skelton Carl. Lauretz7 Faire fall that forster that w 
can bate his hownde. 1598 Manwood Laxi ' esFenstxi ^ U ^ 
(X615I 200-1 A Forester is an officier of a forest of 
lor of an other man) that is sworne to preserue tbe > ert aca 
Venison of the same forest, and ^to attend \pon the 
beasts within his Bailiwick, and to attach offendors there., 
and the same to present at the courts of the satue 
j6o7 Cowel /ntefpr. s . v . Forester, Some haue ims gpw 
to them and their heires and thereby are called . 
or Fosters in fee. 1646 G. Daniel Poems y 
This ivounded Ileart. .Who whilome was the faire<t L w* 
impal’d. The lirorster.<i cheife delight. 173S ^ 

III. 224 The painful Forrester Climbs the high 
Campbell O'Connors Child viii, Come with thy hence 
tere. 1843 James Forest Days iv, He rode straight to"* 
the foresters. , .-.j. 

b. Forester of the King of France', aneanjut* 
of the governor of Flanders, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 370 ‘ ’ \i. 

i-ruled by he kynges forsters. 1494 Fadvas 
clxvi. 161 The ruler there of [Flanders] iras call) 


forester of the kynge cf Fraunce. 

+ 2. One versed in forest-craft. Ohs> 

C264S Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 455 Vou are 
Lord, to be an excellent Horseman, Huntsman, rc>w> *•' 

3. One who lives in a forest. 

*S *3 Douglas eEneis vn. ix. 15 Qulijlk 
the wild forsiaris fell 'lo move debait, or mak tn..^ 
battell. *664 Evelyn Sylva xxxii. ‘Lf j&! 

Foresters and Bordurers, are not generally -A py 
reasonable, as might be wished. • 18^ Wobdsw. H « , 

Rylstone v. Above the loftiest ridge . - Where 
shepherds dwell. x82z Dwight Trav. IL <59 A 
able part of those, ivho begin the cultiv.TUon ol t 
ness, may be denominated foresters, or Pioneers . , 
b. A bird or beast of the forest ; spec, on 
rough ponies bred in the New Forest. In Ans - *- 
use, the great kangaroo {flacropus ? A 

1630 Davenant Just Italian v. Dram. \> k*. 

Each feather’d forester roosts in my beard. * 7*3 J*. 

True Amazons 58 The Queen doth so far , m-np'’ 
jects in Shape and Be.TUty,as the finest Hortc 
on Banstcad Downs, doth the mo«t common r 
CowpER Prog. Err. 362 Without ® 

child, Like a neglected forester, runs wild. Typ, 

Joan tf Are viii. 2B1 He loved to see the uapp 
Browze fearless on their lair. 1826 
294 Vivian look his horse, an old forester, il'-'** 

1832 Bischofp Fan Diemen's Land jl 27 i 

r — — ? , . ijiose -— «• 


or four varieties of kangaroos; 


denominated the forester and brush 
WOOD MinePs Right x\\. 181 A brace of * > 

from the .adjacent ranges. , .i 

C. A popular name of several motliso 
Zyganidw. 

28x9 G. Samouellp. J.Vr A 
(forester). 1867 Staintos Bnt. 

The Foresters and Burncis frequent dry' g • f 

d. ’^forest-tree. „ iiirsA'' 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. Upg) **< E jm* 
not only any Fruit Trees, but remote 
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Foresters. 1664— Sylva (1776) 38 Foresters, which only 
require diligent weeding and frequent cleansing till they are 
able to shift for themselves. 1840 Poe Gold />’;(^Wks. 1864 
I. 63 The tulip-tree . . the most magnificent of American 
foresters. 1893 lUustr, SPort. ^ Dravt. News 22 July 751/3 
A few fruit trees, and a lew more arborescent foresters. 

4 . A member of the ‘ friendly society ’ known as 
the ‘ Ancient Order of Foresters 

1851 Mayhf.w Lond, Lab. II. 178 There are numerous 
benefit-clubs made up of working men of every description, 
such as Old Friends, Odd Fellows, Foresters [etc.]. 1875 
Brabrook in Siatizt. Soc. June i87_ The Ancient 

Order of Foresters which has now. .276 districts [etc.] 

5 . Comb, forester oats (see quot.) \ forester 
sphinx (see quot. 1867). 

1794 Hutchinson Hist. Cumberland I. 166 note, The 
tenants, .pay forester oats, .these oats were a duty paid to 
the forester [of Inglewood]. 1867 Stainton Brit. Butter- 
flies <5- Moths 123 Procris staticeSy the Forester Sphinx. 
Hence Po'restership, the office of forester, 
a X634 Coke On Litt. iv. Ixxiii. (1648) 310 The Forestership 
is become void. x886 Aiheusuvi 20 Nov. 672/3 It is now 
announced that he [Chaucer] held the forestership of North 
Petherton. 

Porestful (fp’restfnl). [f. Forest sb. + -ful.] 
As much or as many as a forest will hold. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. IV. 745 The roaring of a forest-full of 
shaggy monarchs. x886 in Advance (Chicago) 30 Sept., 
The ladies wear whole forestfuls of birds on their bonnets. 
Porestial (f/re’stial), a. [f. as prec. -h -IAL.] 
Of or pertaining to the forest. I 

1696 Brookhouse Temple Opened 55 _ The Temporal 
Power is the Forrest, w** encloses the Fruitful Field of the 
Church , . Christ presides over the Forrestial Kingdoms. 
1840 Blacleiv. Mag. XLVIII. 320 One of the royal forestial 
demesnes of merry England, 

+ Pore'Stic, (i. Obs.-^ [f. as prec. + -ic.] = prec. 
x6so R. G^mwAstv.Malvezzis Cousid. 181 The people of 
Rome . . feared he would lose the beauty of his forestick 
horridnesse, by meanes of manuring. 

t Pore'stical, a. Obs.—' [f. piec. + -aI/.] = prec. 

x6s9 M. James Best Fee-simple 21 A Country, in respect 
of the Sandy and Forestical part, affording such variety of 
pleasures. 

Pore-stick (fos'Jistik). U.S, [f. FoRE-/r^] 
The front stick lying on the andirons in a wood nre. 

xBm O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t, i. (1885) a6 The fore- 
stick and back-log of ancient days. 1878 Mrs. Stowe 
Poganuc P. ix. 71 Backlog and forestick were soon piled. 

Porestine (ffJTestin, -sin), a, [f. Forest + 
-INE.] Of or pertaining to forests. 

x88x G. Allen Evolutionist at Large Much more for- 
midable forcstine rodents. X883 — in Longni, Mag, III. 
288 We have only to suppose such a reptile to acquire forest- 
ine habits. 

Porestisb. (fp-restij), a. [f. Forest sb, + -ish.] 
Somewhat resembling a forest. 

x8xs SiMOND Jml. Tour Gi, Brit, 11. 223 The country. • 
begins to look forestish* 

Porestless (f^»Testles\ a. [f. Forest sb. + 
-LESS.] Devoid of forests, unwooded. 

1884 American IX, 183 A forestless area of grass. 1885 
tr. Hehtis IFand. Plants^ Anim. 228 A substitute for fire- 
wood in the forestless south. 

Fore-stone, -stores see Fore-//'^. 5, 5 b. 
t Poresto’p, v. Obs. [f. Fore- pref. + Stop v.'\ 
a. irans. To stop up in front, b. tnir. or 
ahsol. To put in a stay or support for earth in 
advance of the work. Hence Pore-stopping 
vbl, sb . ; in quot. concr. 

• 1566 Drant Wail. Hierevt. Kvb, He [God] hath fore- 
Rtopde my pathes with stone. 1747 Hooson Miner’s Diet. 

I ij, To Forestop with Polings driven down with care. Ibid., 
It may be put in without disturbing the fore-stoping. 

+ Po*restress. Obs. [f. Forester - f - ess.] 
A female forester ; a lady fond of hunting. 

15x3 Douglas /Fneis ix. xi. 23 Alcanor. .Quham Hybera, 
the wild foresteres knaw. 1647 R, Stapylton yKX'r;rti/272 
Diana the fair forrestresse. 1650 — Strada's Lo^v C. 
Warres 1. 21 The Governess was much delighted in.. 
Hunting, whereupon they . .called her the Forestress. 

t Fo*re-stroke. Obs. [f. Fore- pref.'\ A for- 
ward stroke (in bell-ringing and in sword-play). 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4* Seht. q 6 If the forestroke give us 
but a little tick, the backstroke will be sure to give him 
a knocker. 16^ R. H. School Recreat, 86 So must they 
successively strike one after another, both Forestroke and 
Backstroke, in a due Musical Time. x688 Bunyan yerus. 
Sinner Saved (1886) 64 God’s word hath two edges; it can 
cut back-stroke and fore-stroke. 1779 Forrest Vo^. N. 
Guinea 237 He.. draws his sword, with which,. fore stroke 
I and back stroke, he cleaves the air. 

, aitrib. 1726 Amherst Terrce Fil. xiv. 72 'TIs such fore- 
y.y stroke and back-stroke play. 

-V Forestry (ff>*restri). [ad. OF. forestericy f. 

Forest ; or f. Forest + In sense 4 
ff.' f. Forest(e)r + -y.] 

JO 1 . Sc. Law. The privileges of a royal forest, b. 

An estate to which this privilege is attached, 
f J 1693 VisCT. Stair histit. Law Scot. n. ill. § 67. 235 The 

King having, .granted a Forrestry to the Laird of Fascally. 
*75* Lo. Bankton Jnstit. Laws Scot. I. 11. iii. 573 The 
lands must be erected into a free forrestry. a 1763 Erskine 
Inst. Law Scot. n. vi, § 14 Lands erected by the crown with 
^ the right of Core<.try had all the ptlvUeges of a King's forest. 

iy X872 Bell's Princ. Law Scot. (ed. GuUirie) § 753 The right 
of forestry is not conferred by erection into a barony. 

2 . Wooded country ; a vast extent of trees, 

jf’ X823 Byron yuan x. Ixxxii, Lost amidst the forestry Of 

•'/ masts. *865 20 May, Let this amphitheatre 


be filled with a forestry of genealogical trees, X879 Brown- 
ing Ivan Ivanovitch 19 Through forestry right and left. 

3 . The science and art of forming and cultivating 
forests, management of growing timber. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon 11. vii. v. on A knowledge of., 
forestry, pharmac>', and toxicology have each been de- 
manded. x88i Horne Fiji 137 A person with a fair know- 
ledge of forestrj». 

aitrib. x88i Atlantic Monthly XLVII. 166 Forestry, 
fishery, and farm products. 1885 Manch. Exam. 28 Jan. 5/5 
Mr. Gladstone, .has been engaged in forestry operations. 

4 . The principles and organization of the ^ An- 
cient Order of Foresters *. 

x86t Morning Star Aug. 3 It is. .about 30 years since 
forestry, in Its present development, took its rise. 

Fore-study, etc. : see FoRE-/r^. 2 a. 

■f Po'resty, Obs. [f. Forest - f-Y^.] Forest- 
like, covered with forests or woods. 

1622 Drayton xxii. (1748) 341 When this whole 

country’s face was foresty. <zi66i Fuller Worthies 11. 
(1662) 17 This Forrestie-Ground. 

Foret, obs. form of Ferret sbj- and 2. 
Pore-tack (fooutrek). Naut. [f. Fore- 
Tack j/^] The rope by which the weather corner 
of the fore-sail is kept in place. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 16 Aboard Main-Tack, 
aboard Fore-tack, a Lee thelielmne. 1790 Beatson Nov. 
,5- Mil. Mem. II. 62 His foretack and all his braces being 
cut at the same time. 2859 M. Scott Tom Cringle’s Log 
XV.368 He. .got the fore tack onboard again. 

Fore-tackle, -tail: see Fore- pref. 3, 3 d. 
i* Poreta’ke, Obs. [f. Fore- pref. -f Take 
v."] irans. To take beforehand : a. to anticipate ; 
b. to assume beforehand, presuppose. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. n. xvi. 113 Mans wit .. now 
and then preventeth and foretaketh the conclusion. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk Sclv. 144 The places and bodies mov’d 
in them, are fore-taken to be altogether without parts. 

Hence Foreta’ken ppl. a., previously taken or 
adopted; Foreta’king vbl. sb., the action of the 
vb. ; also, previous capture. 

1563-87 Foxe A. fyM. (1596) 1090/2, 1. .declared what was 
happened., of malster Garrets escape. He was glad, for he 
knewe of his foretaking. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 407 
Yet remained there such footsteps of the foretaken opinion. 
XS90 Swinburne Testaments 15 There were foiire seuerall 
kindes of legacies • • by challenge, by condemnation, by 
suffering, by foretaking \Per prseeptiouevi]. x6i8 Latham 
and Bk. Falconry (1633) 8 Present cold, and foretaken or 
former heat, a 1627 Hayward Four Y. Eliz, (Camden) 9 De- 
siring them, .that they would lay aside all foretaken conceits. 
PoTetalk, sb. rare. [f. Fore- + Talk J■/^] A 
preliminary talk or speech, introduction, preface. 

2565 Jewel Kept. Harding Pref. (xdtx) 7 Your foretalke, 
which IS before the shewing of your Booke. 1879 Furni- 
VALL Rep. E, E, T.S. 9 Prof. Skeat has written an interest- 
ing foretalk to it. 

So ForetaTklzi? vbl. sb. 

1872 Furnivall ^d Rep, Chaucer Soc. 12, I propose to 
keep this name ofChaucer’s own [Preamble] for these fore- 
talkings of his fellows. 

Fore-talon: see Fore- pref 3 c. 

Foretaste (lb®'J|t^*st), sb, [f. Fore- pref. + 
Taste sb.] A taste beforehand ; an anticipation, 
partial enjoyment in advance. 

*435 Misyn Fireof Love ii. vii. 86 It is trowde ofeuerlast- 
jmge swetnes a foriaste. c 1450 tr. De Itnitaiio 7 te in. vii, It 
is..a maner of fortaste of he heuenly cuntre. 2604 Bilson 
Survey Table s.v. Hell, The foretast of xudgement in Hell. 
a 1726 South Sernt. Wks. 2737 I. 37 It is the fore-taste of 
heaven, and the earnest of eternity. 2838 Thirlwall Greece 
III. xix. 123 This foretaste of the evils of war did not damp 
the general ardour. x88o Dixon Windsor HI. xxv. 248 
The monster., trembled with a foretaste of the stake. 

Foretaste (foejitf‘‘st), v. Also 5 fortaste. 
[f. FoRE-^r^ + Taste v.] 

1 . Irans. To taste beforehand, have a foretaste of. 
c 2450 tr. De Iniiiaiioiie in. xviii^ Felicite . . suche as 

gode true cristen men abidin, & spiritual men fortaslih- 
2526 [see the vbl. J^.]. a 27x1 Kf.n Preparatives Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 92 Saints thus Celestial Joys fore-taste. 
1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4)!. 395 The Epicureans, .fore- 
tasting the spirit of the I^voisierian system, .contended that 
it [heat] was a substance sui generis. 

2 . ‘To taste before another (J.). 

1667 [see Foretasted rt.]. 

Hence Poreta*sted ppl. a. ; Poreta'sting' vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. Also Poreta’ster. 

x5*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 280 b, The foretastynges 
of y’ glory of heuen, 2632 Sherwood, A foretaster, 

2667 Milton P. L. ix. 929 Foretasted Fruit Profaned first by 
the Serpent, a 27** Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I. 74 Give me. .Of beav’nly Joys a sweet foretasting view, 
t Poretea’cJlx ^bs, rare. [f. Fore- pref 

+ Teach v.] irans. To teach beforehand. 

2592 Greene Farewell to Folly yiks. (Grosart) IX. 245 
Eua. .following nothing but what hir husbande foreshewed 
and ibretaugbt hir. *661 BovLt Style t/Script. [jSjs) iz 6 
Those few duties which nature herself hath foretaught us. 
Hence Foretaught///. a., previously taught. 
2534 More On the Passion Wks. 1346/2 Theyr foretaught 
and fro tyme to tyme kept and continued faith, 2563 Mirr, 
Mag., Blacksmith xxxvi, Whose foretaught uyt of treason 
knoweth the payne. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 18 The 
sacred thinges, and holy heastes foretaught. 

+ FoTeteaitt. Ohs.-'^ [f. Fore- / r^.-i- T eam 
sb., misused in the sense of L.jemo.] The front 
part of the pole of a chariot. 

0.26x2 Chapman Iliad xvi. 350 Their chariots in their 
foreleams [«v rpwr^ broke. 


Fore-teeth : see Fore-tooth. 

Foretell (fo^^Jted), v. Also 3 fortell, 7-9 fore- 
tel. [f. FoRE-/r^. + Tell v .] 

1 . irans. To tell of (an event, etc.) beforehand ; 
to predict, prophesy. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 9265 (Cott.) Crist was for-tald wit pro- 
pheci. 2639 A. Wheelocke in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
158 Augustine fore-tould and threained theire death. 2727 
De Foe Syst. Magic i. ii. (1840) 42 These Magi .. foretold 
things to come, or, at least, made the people believe so. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv, § 15 He foretells to them, that 
.. in half an Hour they shall meet Men or Cattle. 2837 
Whewell Hist, Induct, Sc. (1857) I. 225 To whom the 
astrologers had foretold glorious old age. 2869 Leckv 
Eiirop. Mor. II. i. a The object of the Pagan systems was 
to foretell the future. 

b. Of things: To give notice of beforehand, in- 
dicate the approach of, foreshow. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. i. 43 Thou, whose heauie Lookes 
fore-tell Some dreadfull story hanging on thy Tongue. 2672 
Sir W. Petty (1691) 50 There is the Instrument 
to measure and foretel Frost and Snow. 2753 J. Wabton 
Virgil (T.), These ills prophetic signs have oft foretold. 
2862 Ansted Chatviel Isl. i. vii. (ed. 2) 144 A signal station, 
to foretel storms. 

t 2. To tell (i. e. either inform or enjoin) before- 
hand. With sb. or clause as second obj. (See 
Tell). Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 14552 (Cott.) J>Is wa.s bi him he halm 
for-tald Thora quatn. he wist he suld he said. 2581 Lam- 
BARDE Eiren. 11. v. (1602) 168 If the maister. .take his vsuall 
seruants with him, not foretelling them what hee intendeth to 
doe. 2590 Greene Mourn. Gann. (1616)58 Had I beleeued 
what I was foretold. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. iv. 1. 149 These 
our actors, (As I foretold you) were all Spirits. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 209 Hamng beene prophetically foretold 
that hee should die in lerusalem. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 36 Forkers are to be foretolde that they give upp 
goode forkefulls. a X679 Hobbes Rhet. in. xiii. 120 A Man 
is free to fore-tell, or not, what point.s he will insist upon. 

•f* 3 . intr. To utter prediction of prophesy of 

a 2300 Cursor M. 9858 (Cott.) pis barn kat ysai of fortald. 
*557 N. T. (Genev.) Acts iii. 24 Al the Prophetes haue fore 
tolde of these dayes. 16^ JMilton P, L. xn. 242 To in- 
troduce One greater, of whose day he shall foretell. 

Hence Porete'lling vbl.sb., prediction, prophecy, 
Porete’lling ppl. c., that foretells. Also Pore- 
te’Uer, one who or that which foretells. 

Erastn. Par, Luke xxW 176a, Ofwhome 
the foretellynges of the prophetes doe make mencion. 
1580 Hollvband Treas, Fr. Ton^, Pronosiiqueur, a 
foreteller, a deuine which telleth thing to come. <22640 
W. Fenner Sacr, Faiih/ull (1648) 201 If a man lie gicke, 
and they see death in his face, they call it the foretelling 
signe. a 27x6 South Senn, (2737) VI. x. 357 Buds and 
blossoms are the foretellers of fruit. 2826 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. ii. (1863) 439 The genuine gipsy tact with 
which she adapted her foretellings to the age [etc.] .. of 
her clients. 2879 Farrar Si. Paul (1883) 252 There was 
scarcely a Roman family that did not keep or consult its 
own foreteller of the future. 

Fore-tenant : see Fore- pref. 4. 

Foretbink (foeipi-qk). Also for-. [OE./h/'^- 
Pinc{f)an, f. P'ORE-Z^^ to Thikk.] 

fl. irans. To consider or think out beforehand, 
contrive, plan, Obs. 

C807 K. i^LFRED Gregory’s Past. xv. § 5. 95 Se lareow 
sceal. .foreSencean. .Sast he nane 3inga 5aet ryht to suiSe.. 
ne bodige. a 1300 Cio’sor M. 845 (Cott.) Our lauerd had 
ranscond [man] On suilk a wis, als he for-thoght. c 2430 
Pilgr. Lyl Manhode ii. civ. {1869) 141 Ther is no time no 
thing wel doon. .but it be forthount bi my wit. 2513 More 
in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 759 He long time in king 
Edwardes life, forethought to be king, 2587 Fleming 
Conin. Holinshed HI. 1394/1 If he . . did now forethink the 
treason. 2715 Rowe Lady yane Gray iiij My brain fore- 
thought And fashion’d everj’ action of my life. 

absol. 2634 Ford P. Warbeck iv. iv, You’re men know 
how to do, not to forethink, 

2 . To think of or contemplate beforehand ; to 
anticipate in the mind, to presage (evil). Now rare. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 106 Humility & 
gentlenes will rather of a friend hope the best, then fore- 
thinke the worst 2627 P. Fletcher Locusts iv. xxxvi, 
Oh hoAv my dauncing heart leapes in my breast But to 
fore-thinke that noble tragedie. 2724 R. \Velton 28 Disc. 
20 It [is] very unaccountable for a man so little to fore- 
think what will shortly befall him. 1890 Illustr. Lond. 
I/ews 4 Oct. 426/2 Each forethinks, as the full cups circle, 
how well he may take his next meal in Paradise. 


. 1 3. intr. To think beforehand of. Obs. 

1587 Greene Eupkues his Ce/tswe Wks. (Grosart) VI. 248 
Age and time . . men may forethink of, but not preuent. 
*®S7 J* Smith Myst', Rhet. 62 TTiou dost not forethink of 
the difficultj’. 1702^ J”. Norris Ideal World i. ii. 27 He- 
could not make it without forethinking of it. 

Hence PoretM'nkin^ vbl. sb., forethought ; also, 
t a contrivance, plot. Porethi’nkiisg*///. a. Also- 
Porethinker, one who forethinks. 

2632 [I. L.] Womens Rights 2S2 Felonies .. forethinkings,- 
and all that is against the l^ngs peace. lyop^STBvrE 
Ref. I. xxxi. 360 Concerning which, conscientious and fore- 
thinking Men had very Melancholy Thoughts. 1846 Grc^ 
Greece i. iii. I. 102 Prometheus and Epimetheus the lore- 
thinker and the after-thinker. X874/L Coluns Franc 
282 Hope is the fire that the Forethinker stole. 

Porethotiglit ({o^sfgt), sb. [f. Fore- /rsy. 
+ Thooght jo.) . . , f i, J 

. 1 . a. A thinking out or contriving beforehand- 

(Cr:-„V, etc.) o 

thogr..w‘rwil-=dVor-thoshI And conspiraciun. 1691 


FORETHOUGHT. 
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FOREVER. 


R. L'Estrakce PabUi ccccxcix. He . . is equally Undone, 
whether it be by a Spitefulness of Forethought, or by the 
Folly of Oversight. 1788 Burke Sp. agsi. IV. 

Wli. XIII. 12 We urge no crimes, that were not crjmes of 
forethought, 1853 Whittier bly Plamesctke xix, His good 
was mainly an intent, His evil not of forethought done. 

b. Previous thought or consideration ; anticipa- 
tion; also, a thought beforehand. 


tric>’Oun for hi sjnne i.. .. . ^ ^ _ 

alone. XS 39 Tavebker Ernsm. Prcrv. U 5 S 2 J 3 Better is one 
forethought than two after. 1G26 Dk. Bockhm. in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 378 The Earl . .nominated the Duke to 
be his Successor, without the Dukes privity or fore-thought 
of it. 1650-3 tr. Hales' Dissert, de Pace in Phenix 11708) 
II. 366 These shall . . be discarded from the Forethought. . 
of eternal Joy. 1863 Geo. Eliot RomoUt 11. viii, The title 
which she had never given him before came to her lips with' 
out forethought. 

f 2. A pre-conccived idea or design, an anticipa- 
tion or forecast. Obs. 

a X400 in Leg. Rood 145 Alle he werkes hat I haue wrouht 
Wcore founden in h® ffaderes^ fore*houht. CX440 Vork 


Afysl. li. 74 pis materis more jitt will I mende, so for to 
fulfill my for-tboght. 1729 Shelvocke Artillery iv. 217 


All these things were only so many Forethoughts of our 
Hand-Grcnado's. 

3. Thought for the future, provident care. 

17x9 De Foe Crttsae 1.300 True Seamen are, perhaps, the 
least of all Mankind ^vcn to Fore-thought. 1766 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 11. XI. X72 Formal deeds , , are presumed to 
be made with great caution, fore-thought, and advice. 1875 
JowETT Plato (<zd. 2) IV. 283 Just so much forethought as 
IS necessary to provide for the morrow, 
IlenceForethouglitedfl'., marked by forethought. 
x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini iii. 60 Fore-thoughted chess, and 
riddle rarely missed. 

Forethought (foe^hgt), ///. a. [pa. pple. of 
Fobetdink t/.J 

1. Thought out or contrived beforehand ; pre- 
meditated ; esp. in Latv, forethought felony, {of 
witk,upo}z) tiialice forethought. Cf. Aforethought. 

e X4ZS Wyntoun Cron. vii. ix. 502 Quhehir it wes of 
reklesnes Or it of forthouebt Felny wes. cx^o in Fisher's 
IVks., Lipe Tp.Wv, He began., to speake of his forethought 
dhxirse with Quecnc Cathenn. 1628 Coke O/i Lite. 287 b, 
Murder is when one is slaine..wlth malice prepensed or 
forethought. 1662 Hickeringill Wks, (1716) I. 307 What 
Rebels ^all be hereafter, must needs be so upon malice 
fore-thought. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process 2) 
X03 The Pannel..by Premeditation and forethought Felony 
., wounded the deceas’d. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, A 
deed of foul and fore-thought murder. 
t2. Anticipated, Obs. 

x666 SruRSTOWC Spir. Chym. (1668) 108 The stroke of 
a foteihoughi evil is more gentle and soft than if it were 
wholly unexpected. 

Forethoughtful (fo«j |>9 tful), a. [f. Fore- 
thought jA + -PUL.] Full of or having forethought; 
thoughtful for the future, provident 
X809-X0 CoLRRince Fricf/d (1818) III. 205 The *pntdctts 
<ju3;stio' (the forethoughtful query). 1853 Lyttor Harold 
X. vi. (cd. 3) 240 That it is which, free and fore-thoughtful 
(cd.^ X (1848) prcthoughtfull of every chance, ye should now 
decide. 1876 G. Mercoith Beanck. Career 11 . ill. 48 Neither 
of them had a forethoughtful head for the land at large. 

Hence rorethou’fflitfallym/zi. ; Porethoxvglit- 
folness. 

sS-n /* Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 34 Let us not, by too 
much lorc-thqughtfulncsse, . . sun<:r fained or future evils 
before they seize upon us. 1874 Dykes Relai. Kingdom 71 
T.hat moral forelhoughtfulncss by which existence is both 
smsiained and adorned. 1891 G. Meredith One of our 
Conq. III. V. 84 He m.Tde his way forcthoughtfully to the 
glass-shcllered scats. 

Forethreaten. -thrift, etc. : see FoBE-/r^. 
Foretime tfb«*Jt 3 im), sb. and adv. [f. Fiire- 
pref. + Time sb."] Former time; a former time, 
t ft. In ndvb. phrase, In foreltme{5 = AFORETiitE(s. 

tr. Pol, Very^. Ettg. Hist. (Camden) I. 98 If there 
Were in foretimes cnic haired on their partes towards the 
Komaincs. x6io Holland Camden's Bril. i. 507 It was 
cal^ in foretime Norton D.my. 

b. The lime gone by, the past; also, the early 
days (of a city or state), 

"• 1 ^’fvit. XI. 3B0 Tliat conception of 
Adiens in her foretime which he IThuc>-dide«!l is perpctuall v 
his countrymen. 1863 Glaostonc >r, Mundi 
;• ih? Mnslc gre.it Achaian voyage of the 

lr2dmonnr>; forc-iimc, iTiat of the ship Argo to life Euxine. 
C. G//n6. (quasi-flr^.) 

trt *16 He who thought the world 

n s iT'/'T'T'' C. iUsR.soN in 

Dat/y Aetis 8 \an. 6/i For thougli Vou now have nassed 
away from us ftie foretime Dedication still holds gexSi. 
fja.ad:^ ^AroumME. Obs-^ 

fo^ie’.re'ifrjiij-g^r' 

Foretimed (,fo.jtoi-md), ///. rf_ ro„E. 
//v/C + Tuan.] Assigned to a too early time or 
date; niitcd.'rted. 

jB,. Speri.w in 0 - JTer.. XLVI I. 507 A. Hampden had 
not reached that stage of the reformer’s progress, it lt)}i< 
Lsoguagel appears to have been fore-timed. 

Forotitlo: sec FoRK-;^r^ 5 b. 

Foretoken (fb«*jtut>k*nl, sb. Also 6 Sc. cor- 
ruptly forctn^ijkinf:. fOE. foretden (=rOUG. 
forazeickan\ f. FoRE- pref. -f iden. Token.] A pre- 
monitory token ; a prognostic. 

f 8 J 3 K, .EtrRro Boe/h, xl. i 2 Hit sic forctacn ccra goda. 


CX17S Lamb. Hom.Zj And xves ise^cn g<jdes fortacne uppon 
ane dune, c 1250 Gett. ^ Ex. ^^94 fortoken godes gastes 
is. a 1300 E. E. Psalter hxxvii. 43 He set, .hU for-takn« in 
felde of Than. 1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 137 To him a fore- 
tokne [MS. aforetokoe] he sende. isdaWiNjErC^/. Tract. 
Wks x88S 1 . 24 Ane gret portent and foretaiking of ignorance. 
1580 Ord. of Prayer in Lthtrg. Serv. Q. Eliz. 1x847) 571 
We find not that any such foretoken happened againsj the 
coming of this earthquxd:^ 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 523 There are In Swine many presages and foretokens 
of foul weather. 17x3 R. Nelson (17x413^ 

Aforetoken of his future Incarnation. 1834 Good Studyaled 
{ed, 4) III. 340 The foretoken has always been found to be 
true. 1858 Torrey Neander's Ck, Hist. IX. 11. 568 The 
foretokens of a thoroughly antichrtstian tendency'. 

Foretoken (fooit^«*k’n), v. [f. prec. sb. OE. 
had foretdenian in same sense.] irons. To be a 
foretoken of ; to indicate or betoken beforehand. 

1598 Gremewey Tacitus' Ann. xv. viii. (1622) 232 There 
hapned. .a dolefall chance, but yet. .foretokening good luck. 
a xWi Fuller IFbrM/Vr (1840) HI. 312 The northern [water- 
fall] sounding clear and loud, forc-tokeneth fair weather. 
18x7 Coleridge Btog. Lit. 300 The evidence.. foretokening 
that.. the graces propounded to us in Christ arc what he 
needs, x^ R. Palmer Life Philip Howard 150 Mutter- 
ings. .which, .foretokened the greatest evils. 

Hence Foreto’kening vbl. sb. 

a X300 E. E. Psalterhcy\y\. 7 Made am I als for-takeninge 
(Vulg. tanquam prvdigxu/ri] Unto mant. 1600 Holland 
Livy VI. 245 The Dictatour. -hath given a good foretokening 
and presage of a consult Commoner. 1853 J- H. Newman 
Hist.Sk. (1876) II. 1. vii. 128 Such general forctokenings 
are borne out. .In the Vandaltc conquest of Africa. 

Foretold (fo^itJu'W), ppL a. [pa. pple. of 
Foretell 2 /.] *t'a. Before mentioned (ph.). b. 
Predicted. 

as^oo Cursor M. 2x169 (CotL) Efier )>t riht-wis fortald 
iacobOiurselem he was biscop. xs89NASHE.ri«a/. Absurd. 
B iv, He thinketh this U the foretold Earthquake. x66x 
Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 37 That those . . should kno4v 
the foretold events, before they do come to pass. 

Fore-tooth [f* Fore- pref + 

Tooth.] 

1. One of the front teeth, rare in sing. 
cxooo ^LFRic Gloss. ID Wr.-Wulcker 157 Praecisores, 
foreie 5 . la 1400 Moric Arth. 1089 With..pM5 flesche in his 
fortethe fowly as a berc. CX440 Bone Fhr. 1609 Hys for 
tethe owie he spytt. xsBx Lasibarde Eiren. jv. jv. (1588) 
425 By . . beating out his foreteeth. i66x Pepys Diary 
8 May, My wife, .had a foretooth drawn out to-day. 2754 
Richardson (1780 V, xxi. 121 Our Aunt Nell 

has lost two more of her upper fore-teeth. 1834 Landor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 240 One.. had lost, .many fore- 
teeth by a cudgel. 

•|- 2 . Only in //. The first or milk-teeth. Ois. 
x6ox Holland Pliny vii. xvi. 164 Children breed their 
fore-teeth in the seventh moneth after they are borne. X651 
WiTTiE tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iii. 187 Nature doth then 
give unto children their foreteeth, when they have need of 
solid meat. 

Foretop Also for-, [f. Fore- + Top.] 

+ 1. The fore part of the crown of the head; 
sometimes, loosely, the top of the head. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Deut. xxxitl 20 As a lioun he resiide, & he 
took arme and fortop [L. vertxceml. 1387 Trevisa Higdcti 
(Rolls) IV, 217 Heer faiilede on bis moolde and on his 
fortop. ri43o JL,yi>c. Min. ZVrwJ (Percy Soc ) 315 He felle 
and brake hys fore tope Apon the bare growend, a 1529 
Skelton Col. Chute 533 When the good ale sop Dothe 
daunce in theyr fore top. 1675 J.Smith Chr. Retig. Appeal 
Pref, 1 The Abanies. .were wont to shave their foretops and 
chins, c 1774 T, Erskine in Spirit Pub. Irttls. (1800) III. 
321 Puppies of France, with unrelenting paws That scrape 
the foretops of our aching heads. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Milton Wks, IL 139 His hair, .parted at the foretop. 
fg. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apof. 12 This charge, .appeering 
with an apparent lie in the foretop. 

2. The lock of hair whidi grows upon the fore 
part of the crown, or is arranged ornamentally on the 
forehead; the similar part of a wig. Obs. 

c 1290 6*. Eng, Leg. I. 317/625 pc Rym-forst . . cleouer on 
hegges . , Lchot wcT, on m» fore-top it hauez wel ofte i-do. 

? a 3400 Morte Arth. 1078 His fax and his foretoppe was 
filierede to-geders, X599 Marston Sco. Viltanic 111. xi. 228 
Hauing knit the brow. Stroke vp his fore-top. 1^3 H. 
Crosse Vrriues Commw. (i^8) 76 Poking stickes, perriwigs, 
embroided fore-lops. 1667 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 385 Her 
Majesty in the same habit, her fore-top long and turned 
a-side very strangely. 1703 Mrs. Ce.vtlivre Beau's Duel 
tv. 1 , 1 believe you have got the fore-top of some Beau's Wig, 
i 7 xa Hearne Collect. \Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 331 Henry 
Prince of Wales in his own short Hair, with nis foretop 
st.anding up. 177a Nugent Friar Gen/nd 11 . 3 He 
was as keen a pair of scissars at trimming a sermon as 
adjusting a forelop. 18x4 Scott IVav. xi, 'Hie forciop of 
hi.s riding periwig. 

fig 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trng. 11, I Wks. 3878 II. 51 
I-atre trees, those comely fore-tops of the Field. 

t b. fg.; esp. in phrase to take occasion, oppor- 
tunity or time by the foretop (« Forelock). Obs. 

.p *577 Gascoigne Flxr.vers, liearbes, etc. Wks. (1587) 255 
You hauing occasion fast by the foretop, did dally with him 
I Marston Antonio's Rev, v, iii. Opportunity 

^akes us his foreiop. 1624 HrY>^•ooD Captives in. iii. in 
RuHcn O. PI. IV, Loose not this advantadge But take tyme 
°y me fore-topp. 3694 Dryden Friixntpk. ih. i, Now 
lake the blest occasion by the forctop. 

+ c. One who wears a forctop; hence, a fop. 

* 5 ^ xst Pi. Return fr. Parnass. iv, i, 1237 l*his cnngcr. 
tlm foreiopp. Ibid. v. i. 1435. 

o . The luft of hair hanging between the ears of .an 
animal, esp. of a hotse ; « Forelock. 

. 1607 TorsELL Fourf, Beasts (1658) 222 A fore-ton, which 
IS granted to Horses not only for ornament sake, but also 


for necessity to defend their eyes. 3689 Lend. Cos. ^ 
2467 '4 A Nag. .with a thin Mane, without a Forctop, ' r 
Br-sdley Fnm. Diet. S.V. Travelling Horse, His floret: 
Mane and Tail should be wetted with a wet ManeCo® 
3798 Bloomfield Farmers Boy, Summer 236 He..Srii 
the shaggy fore-top of the bull. x8t6 Keatince Tree:, (iSj 
11 . 264 note. Wool., the tail.. and the fore-top. 

4 . The Top of a foremast. Military foreiop \ ; 
armed foretop of a war vessel. 

15051 Barclay Skyp of Folys (3570)48 His pl.xce is 
Hye in the foretoppe of our foolishe barge. 1610 Endas. 
Eliza Induct. 84 m Mirr. Mag. 777 Each..nimbHc aprf: 
on the purple waue, With lofiie^ foretops did the wdk 
brave. 1697 Dasipier Voy. I. xvi. 453 Three men were 
the Fore-top when the Fore-mast broke, 3795 Kei^ 
8 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 11 . 53 The Alcide..iook fii 
by a box of combustibles in her fore-top. 1833 M.^bjy.' 
P. Simple (3863) 29 ‘ Captain of the foretop said he, ' up < 
your horses’. 189^ Century Mag. Aug. 595/1 lie ju 
lieutenant in the military forelop was taking sextant a'ljlt 
fig. x^i Milton Reform, n. (X851) 47 Spaniolu’d liUho] 
swaggering in the fore-top of the State. 

b. Short for fore-iopgallant-snasthead. 
xBoo Naval Chron. III. 1x3 Commodore J, W. Papt 
Broad Pendant Is flying at the Foreiop. 

6. U.S. The front seat on the top of a vehicle. 
1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xUii. (1862) 430 When one k: 
to face the cold from the foretop of a diligence. 18; 
‘ Mark Twain ’ Innoc. Abr. xii. 77 It was worth a lifetin: 
of city toiling . . to perch in the foretop with the dmtr, 
6. Comb, (sense 4), as foretop-head, -shrotn 
= fore-iopmast’head, -shroud ; foretopman, oo 
of the men stationed in the foretop. 

17x0 Lend. Gaz. No. 4752/3 Sir Edward Wliitakerhoiste 
the White Flag on the Foretop-head of her Maj'esty’s S61; 
the Monmouth. x8i6 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 1. 7 Thes- 
fore-top men I shall flog. x86o Gen. P. Thomisoh 
Alt. III. ci. 3 There is a young man, a forc-topman, siiiin; 
now with his Esquimaux wife. 

Hence ro*re-to:ppliigr«sense 3. 

1683 Lond. Gas. No. 2807/4 A black Griding son 
place under the Fore-topping. 

Fore-topgallant (foojjtppgffiriant). a. Kml 
[f. Fore- pref + Topgallant.] Used in 
fore-topgallant^mast, the mast above the for^ 
topmast ; hence with sense of ‘ of or belonging to 
the fore-topgallant-mast as forefopga/htibseil 
(•yard), -stay, -yard {garni). 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. iv. 17 The fore top 
gallant Mast, the fore top gallant saile yard. x66o Srutw 
Mariner's Mag. i, z6 lake in your Main and For^to> 
gallant-sails. X745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy, yS Am 
the next Day got up the Fore-top-gallant-mast and 
xSos Nelson 10 Oct. in Nicolas Dis^. (1846) VII. wA 
Union Jack is to be suspended from the fore lopgallaat 
stay. 1825 H, B, Gascoigne Nav. Fame xxo The fore-tc? 

f allanl yard Is torn away. X844 Regul, ft Ord. Army 35 
’he flag of the Lord High Admiral [shall be hoisted] at iSe 
fore-top-gaJlant-masi-bead, 

Pore-topmast (Io9j|t;j'pmast). Naui. [f.KoM- 
pyef. + Topmast.] The mast above the fore-mast; 
also allrib., as fore-lopmasl crossints, -head,^- 
1626 Capt. Smith Acciti. Yn^. Seamen 12 The 
mast. 2692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2763/1 He spread his rwS ^ 
the Fore-top-mast-head. 2858 Merc. Pfariue 
Hauled down fore topmast-siaj'sail. jZbg Daily 
Dec., The Monarch will display . . the Amencan er^s- 
abreast of the foretopmast crosstrees. .. 

Tore-topsail (fo.j|t(i-ps«‘l, -s’l). Natd. ['• 
Foke- pref. + Topsail.] The sail above the 
sail ; also allrib., as fore-lopsail yard. , 

2582 N. LiciiEFiEUD tr. Casfanheda's Conq. f 
xxviii, 71 a, In trinitning‘thesayles.,and foretop sayles, ^ 
Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. iv. 17 The 
5’ard. X790 Beatson Nav. A Pill. Mem. H.62AS 
on her fore-top-sail and backed it, he had no com®. • 
his ship. 2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
handed the foretopsail and presently she was along t • 

t Foretouxh, V. Obs. [Fore- prtf.] • 
To touch, or touch upon, beforehand ; to bUm 
censure beforehand. Hence Forotou’ched// • • 
c 2450 Mirour Saluacioun 3453 This 
was be a stone forlouchid iL.prxtaxata]\Vifi: 
some lyme of lhaym y* the temple beldid. _ t 7 * 

Chr. Prud. i. 44 All the fortouch’d considerations. 

Fore-tow, -trace, etc.: see Fore- /''(/• ^ 

Toretype (15 Jtaip), sb. [f. Fore- 
Type si.J =Aetetvpe. 

2848 LYTTON//rtro/<fxi,vi, Bough forclype o V 
crusader, 1864 A, Leighton in Reader 23 JuJ> 
seen their forclypcs in the head of J. ^ 

Foretype (fo^jt-orp), v, rare, [t P 
trans. To be a forclype of ; to 0 d. 

hx6x8 Sylvester Pfaideus Blush pui/f 

to be fore-lyp’t .. by Prophets 
Festue (>8,S) 3V2 O Thoi .. Whom a" 'b' "“j; , 

creeds, aad rites of old.. Foreshadowed aad f . 

Tore-typifiod, -use, -utter: sec K) / 
Torever (ffire-vai), adv. Now J* 

1 . The phrase for ever (see Ever 5 h), 
one word. 


1670 Eaciiard Cont. Clergy An 

that the best of our clergy might foryycr ^ j, 


are, 

G 

The 
and diligence. 


PI 


poi ‘ 


lies in the sendment* 


ana uiiikculc, lu mi; el i 

J. Neal Bro. fonatkxux III- 32 .=^' iJI'K 
ever, to my last breath. 3839 CaflyI-k • 

14 The whole result is foro'cr unatUinaai » 
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FOEFAEE. 


7 'rue Order Studies 91 The children, .are forever question- 
ing concerning the great lumps of pudding stone. 

2 . quasi-j^. Eternity, perpetuity, 

1858 Kingsley Fareivell 7 Make life, death, and that vast 
for-ever One grand sweet song. x88x E. Coxon Basil FI. 
II. 232 This short for-ever of earth. 

So rore'vermore adv . : see Evermore i b. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rcit. III. iv, viil. (1871) 170 Farewell 
forevermore, ye Girondins. 1872 LoNcr. Christus Inlroitus 
46 Forevermore, it shall be as it hath been heretofore. 

Pore-view (foouviw), sb. [f. P'ore- pref^ 
A view beforehand, prospect, anticipation. 

1831 E. Irving Let. 17 Jan. in Mrs. Oliphant Life (1862) 
II. 170 In the foreview of it 1 ask your prayers. 1865 C. J. 
Vaughan Plain U'ords on Ckr. Living 9 It was not the 
mere foreview of death which thus convulsed and agonized 
a brave and constant spirit. 

+ Pore-view*, v. Obs.~ ^ [f. Fore- pref, + 

View v."] trans. To view or see beforehand. 

a 17x1 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 260 To die, for 
both their parting Hour fore-view’d. 

Pore- vouched, -vow, etc. : see Fore- pref, 
t Porewa'lker. Obs. [f. Fore- fref. + 
Walker] = Forerunner. 

1529 Sir T. More Dyaloge 126 a/i Antichrist (of whome 
these folke be y^ for walkers). 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Mark i. 9 John the forewalker of Chrlste. 
t FoTewall. Obs. [Fore prep, or pref^ A 
wall of defence ; a wall or outwork raised to defend 
another. 

a xooo CsdmotCs Exod. 297 Syndon ha forewcallas fsexre 
gestepte . . o3 wolcna hrof. 1388 Wyclif Isa. xxvi. 1 The 
wal and the fore wal [Vulg. antemurale], 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Lam. ii. 8 The forewal [Vulg. antemurale\ hath 
mourned, and the wal is destroyed together, 
t Po*reward, -fAi Obs. Forms: 2foreweard, 
3-4 foreward(e, (3 voreward, 4 vorewerde), 
3-6 forward(e, (5 forwart). [OE. foreweard 
str. fcm., forewarde wk. fem., f. Fore- pref. -f- 
weard str. fem. security, precaution : see Ward sh. 
Cf. Du. vooi’waardiy ON. forvgrtir^ An agree- 
ment, compact, covenant, promise. 

0 . E. Ckron. an. 2109 Dser wurdon ha fore-wearda full 
worhte. c 2205 Lay, 1091 A 1 hat forward was ileft, 1340 
Ayenb. 2x3 pet me maki uorewerdes, C1450 Chester Pl.^ 
Deluge 343 A forwarde now with thie I make. 

+ Po*reward, sb^^ Obs. Also 4-6 forward(e, 
5 fowards. [f. Fore- pref + Ward sb ] 

1 . The first line of an army, vanguard, front. In 
foreward : in the van. 

0x400 Destr. Troy iv. 1148 Nestor.-. Fare shall before the 
forward to lead, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon i. 42 Fyrste 
ofallecametheforewardewyth theOryflame. x^8 Patten 
ExPcd, Scoil. in Axb. GflmtfrllI.62'Upon the side whereof 
our Foreward sjood. 2631 Weever Ane. Fun. Mon. 617 
Afterashort resistance hee discomfited the Foreward of King 
Richard. 1664 Flodden F. vi. 32 And that in foreward 
with his Grace He should him find fit for to fight. 

*5^*5 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jetuel iii. 90 M. luell 
hath made but a simple brauerye in this forewarde of his 
dociours. 2589 PuTTENHAM Eiig. Poesie in. xii. (Arb.) 176 
This one word. .placed in the foreward. 

2 . The command of the van ; a position in the van. 

cxBflo Sowdone Bab. 502 King l.ukafer..shalle have the 

Fowarde. Ibid. 732, CX460 Otterbourne 102 in Percy's 

Reliq.^ Thou arte my erne, The forwarde I gyve to the, 
2570^ Lambarde Peramb. Kent (2826) 7 The forward in all 
battels belongetb to them. 

*555 Hooper in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 122 
Eoubtles it is a singular fauour of God . . to geue you this 
foreword and preeminence. 

Hence Pore-wa'rder, one of the foreward or 
vanguard. 

2611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. v. | 5. 292 Caligula .. lost 
the defense of his fore-warders, and the straitnesse of the 
place permitted not his gard to follow. 

+ Porewa*rd, v. Obs.—^ [f. Yov.%-pref. + 
Ward v.] trans. To guard, or fortify in front. 

2610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 817 Which she hath so 
forewarded againe with a counter-scarfe, 

Porewarn (foajwpun), v. [f. Fore- pref 
•f Warn v.] 

1 . trans. To warn, caution, or admonish before- 
‘ hand ; also, to give previous notice to. Const, of^ 
to with inft or that with obj. sentence. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 96 pe bisshop pouht 
treson, for warned was Henry. 2^8 Udall, Erasm. 
Par. John xvi. 4, I thought mete to fore-warne you hereof, 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vly xv. vii. 17 We were fore-warned of 
your coraming, And shut the Gates. 2667 Milton P.L, vil 
42 The .. Arch-angel had forewarnM Adam., to beware 
Apostasie. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. ii. 11851) 
60 As Samuel forewarns the People that theirs would de- 
generate into. .Tyranny. 2741 Middleton Cicero II. vii. xoi 
That which I have lold, and forewarned you of. 2836 H. 
Coleridge North. IVorthies I. 27 Their .. member 

forewarns them of the difficulties likely to stand in their way. 

absol. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 210 He fore- 
shews that many should come in his name.. and forewarnes 
to beware of them. 2667 Milton P. L. xii. 507 But in thir 
room, as they forewarne, Wolves shall succeed for teachers. 
i^SaMerc. Marine Mag. VII. 360 The progress ofa cyclone 
may be telegraphed, and might secure many a ship from 
danger by forewarning. 

Prav. [2592, 2768-74; see Forearm v.] <12683 Bunvan 
Heart's Ease 148 Forewarned, forearmed. 2855 Kingsley 
Glaucus (1878) 3x To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

1 * 2 . To announce beforehand, prophesy. Obs. 

2583 STANYHURSTvS««>in. (Arb.)82 The HarpyeCelaeno 
^Forwarns much mischiefe too coom. 


Porewarn: see Forwarn Obs.^ to prohibit. 
Porewarner ffo^jwgunai). [f. Forewarn v . 
+ -ER 1.] One who or that which forewarns. 
c 2425 Found. St. Bartholomeufs (E. E. T. S.) 43 The 
forwarners of varlaunte tempeste to come. 2626 (-xV/f) Sir 
Walter Rawleigit's Ghost, or England's Forewarner, 2684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. 87 It may indeed be made a ques- 
tion, whether this fiery vengeance .. will not precede the 
general conflagration.. as a fore-runner and forewarner to 
the world, x^ Lytton Zanoni vi. v. There both Mother 
and Forewarner stood. 

Porewarning* (fo»iw9*jnig), vbl. sb. [f. as 

prec, + -ING I.] A warning beforehand. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Markx. 25 To geue them 
forewarning yt Messias & the kyngdome of God were at 
hand. 2570 Dee Math. Pref. x They had no forwarnyng 
and information . .whereto hts doctrine tended. 2659 Milton 
Civ. PoToer Wks. (1851) 323 That wise forewarning of 
Gamaliel, 2848 Lytton Harold viii. iv, Edward's sinister 
forewarnings, 

PorewaTning, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That forewarns, in senses of the vb. 

2576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 293 My presignificant speach, 
and ^ forewarning watchwordes, were counted unworthy 
credite. 2592 Lambarde (1635)181 Ihese offences 

might be made exemplary, and forwarmng to other men. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xl. 348 Tom heard the 
message with a forewarning heart. 

Hence Porewa'rnlngly adv. 

2839 Bailey Fcstus (1848) 43/1 As sings the swan with 
parting breath. So I to thee.. Fore warmngly. 

Pore-way, -wedge, etc. : see Fore- pref. 

+ Po*re-wllile. Obs. rare. [f. Fore- pref + 
While The space of time or interval before 
a future event happens. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. 11. 256 Let us consult yet, in this 
long forewhile, How to ourselves we may prevent this ill. 

t Po're-wind. Obs, Also for-, [f. Fore - pref 
+ Wind sb. Cf. Du. voonvtnd.] A wind that blows 
a ship forward on her course, a favourable wind. 

2362 Eden Arte Nauig. Aiijb, They founde it to seme 
with a forewynde. 2603 Drayton Barons* Wars iv. xix, 
A for-wlnd now for Harwich filly blowes, 2676 Hobbes 
Iliad I. 461 A Mod fbrewind Apollo with them sent. 
fg. 1682 S, Pordage Medal Rev. 104 All with the fore- 
wind of Religion Saile. 

Pore-winning: see Fore-/;-^. 5. 

+ Pore-wise. Ohs. [f. Fore- + Wise.] 
Wise beforehand, prescient, far-seeing. 

exe^ Destr. 3950 Wise of his dedb, Infele Ihinges 
forwise, & a fer caster. 

So rore-wl*sdom, prescience, forethought. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Efist. 20 What providence and 
forewisedome did he use. x88z Beresf. Hope Brandixih 

I. xvi. 252 The husband who devises this ingenious proof of 
confidence is well advised in his forewisdom. 

tPo're-'wit, sb. Obs. Also 4-6 forwit. [f. 
Fore- pref -t- Wit,] 

1 . Fore-knowledge, foresight, prudence. 

1377 Lancu P. pi. B. v. 266 Seynt Gregorie. .had a gode 
forwit, 2503 Hawes Examp. Virt. v. G^b.) 16 Thinge.s. , 
with a forwytte kepte in store. 2546 J- HeyWood PrexK 
(2867) 15 Yet is one good forewit woorth two after wits. 
2632 Gouge Gods Arroxvs in. li.v. 292 Had^ the fore-wit of 
the Aramites beene as good as their afier-wit. 

2 , A leading ' wit a leader in matters of taste 
or literature. 

2637 B. JoNSON Sad Shepit. Prol. 42 Nor that the Fore- 
wits that would draw the rest Vnto their liking, alwayes like 
the best, 

t Pore-wi*t, v. Obs. Pres, ist, 3rd sing. -wot. 
Also for- \ 0 ]L.fo 9 'e-fforwitanf f. Fore- pref., For- 
pref^-k-wilanfNvsv^ trans. To know beforehand. 

c888 K. xElfrf.d Boeth. xxxix. § 5 On J>am hean sceop- 
pende he call forewat hu hit ^eweorhan sceal. 02374 
Chaucer Troylus iv. 1043 (1071) Thilke sovercyn purvey- 
aunce, That forwoot alle, wilhouten igiioraunce. 2:23^ 
— H, Fame (Sk.) 45 If the soule..Be so parfit..That hit 
forwot that is to come, c 2400 Test. Love 111. (1532) 352 God 
by necessitee forwotc al thynges comyng. 

Hence Pore-wi'tting vbl. sb., fore-knowledge. 
Also Pore-wi’tter, one who knows beforehand. 

02374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr, vi. 178 God byholder and 
forwiter of alle hinges dwclUhaboue. 02386 — Nnn'sPr. T. 
423 Goddis worthy fonvetyng Streigneth me needely for 
to do a thing. 

Forewoman (foouwuman), pi. -women 
(-wimen). [f. Fore- - f Woman.] A woman 
who acts as chief of other women : a. in a jurj' of 
matrons ; b. in a shop or department. 

2709 Steele Tatler No. 84 f i The learned Androgyne, 
that would make a good Fore-woman of the Pannel. 27S* 

J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 216 If the Forewoman 

shall say. She is with quick Child . . then [etc.]. 2838 

Dickens Nick. Nick.x, Miss Knag, the forewoman, shall 
have directions to try you with some easy work at first. 
2869 Mrs. Palliser Lace vii. 109 Tliere were only three 
forewomen and slxty-lhree lace-m^ers. 

Pore-wonted : see Fore- pref. 2 b. 

Foreword (fo®'jwwd). [f. Fore- pref. + 
Word. Cf. Ger. vorwort^ A word ■said before 
something else ; hence, an introduction, a preface, j 
2842 Dasent tr. Prose or Younger Edda Pref. 6 The 
Translator . . has felt no hesitation in placing the ‘ Foreword 
to the Edda*. .at the end of the volume. x868 Furnivall 
{tiile\ The Babees Book, etc... with some Forewords on 
Education in early England. 2879 z^th Cent. June 2092 
After these few forewords I will quote the letter. 1888 
Besant Inner House v, All the dancing, courting, pretty 


speeches, and tender looks, meant only the fore-words of 
Love in earnest. 

tForework. Obs. [f. Fore- pref + Work 
sb.] A 'work ^ or defensive structure in the front 
of a building or fortified place. 

2497 in Ld. Treas. Acc, Scotl.iiZjq) I. 334 The bigging of 
the fore werk of Dunbar. 2502 Acc, in Lib. Cart.S. Cruets 
(1840) Ivi, To Walter Merlioun, mason, in part payment of 
nis task of the foirwerk and the new hall in HaljTudhous. 

Fore-world (fo^-jjwwld). [f. Fore- pref -k 
World. Cf. Ger. vor^velt.] The primeval world. 

1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XX. 517 Monuments of 
tlie Fore-world. 2802 Southey Thalaba rx. 324 It were as 
wise to brin^ from Ararat The fore-world’s wood to build 
the magic pile. 2849 Reverberations 11. 95 From the Fore- 
world’s chaotic night, Gleaming and streaming into light. 

Fore-write (foejjrsrt), v. [f. Fore- pref. + 
Write.] trans. To write before or beforehand. 

2634 Ford P. Warbeck n. iii, Time alone debates Quar- 
rels forewritten in the book of fates. 2872 Longf. Div. 
Trag. I. Marriage in Cana, What is to be Hath been 
fore-written in the thought divine From the beginning. 

Hence ro:re-wri*tten (-of) ppl. a. Also Po ‘re- 
writ, something written before, a title; f Pore- 
wri‘ter, one who writes, or has written, before- 
hand. 


c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1243 As for ryme or reson, 
he forewiyter was not to blame. For as he founde hit aforne 
hym, so wrote he h® same. 2560-78 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. 
(1621) 37 The fore-written Provinces. 1570 Levins Manip. 
149/28 Foreivrit, titnlus, prescriptum. 2578 Banister 
Hist. Man i. 13 By the probable assertions of the best 
foreuTiters. 2599 Nashe Lenten Siuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 
214 The forewritten-of Bishop of Norwich. 2649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. 111. (2654)207 Such, as must have their grounds 
from fore-written truths. 2839 Bailey Fcstus (1848) 47/1 
The forewritten hour. 

Pore-wrought: see Fore - 2 b. 
Pore-yard ^ Cfb»*j|yajd). [f. Fore- pref. -f 
Yard ^.] The yard or court in front of a building. 

2388 Wyclif Ezek. x. 4 The halle \v.r. for^erde; L. 
atriuni]. 2420-30 Lay-Folks* Prayer Bk, (E. E. T. S.) 46 
In the for3erdis of the hous of cure God. 2699 S. Sewall 
Diary 21 June (1878) I. 498 A Pack of Cards are found 
strawed over my fore-yard. 2742 Richardson Pamela II. 
288 She would not come in, but sat frettingon a Seat in the 
Fore-yard, i860 J. White Hist. France (ed. 2) 90 Where 
gentle lawns sloping downward from the door must be con- 
verted into a foreyard. 

Tore-yard “ (fo»U|yajd). [f. Fore- pref. + 
Yard i^.] 1. Nant. ‘ The lowest yard on the fore- 
mMt ’ (W, C. Russell). 

2627 Capt. SmiH Seaman's Gram, iii. i6 The fore Yard 
[must be] 29 yards long, and 25 inches diameter or thick. 
2745 P. Thomas Jptl. Anson’s roy. 145 Her Fore-top-mast 
broke short, and in its Fall, meeting with the Fore-yard 
broke it in the Slings. 2844 W. H. Maxwell Sports <$■ 
Adv, Scot, i.T. (1855)92 At sea, when the bell is struck at 
noon, the sun is said to be ‘over the fore-yard 2854 H. 
Miller Sch, f Schm. (185S) 6 After toiling on the foreyard 
in a violent night-squall. 

1 2. pL - Antennae. Obs. 

1658 Rowland Maufet's Theai. his. 937 The fore-yards 
are thin, black and short. 

Pore-year : see Fore- pref, 4 , 4 b. 

+ Forfai'nt, Obs. [f.FoB-//'^.^ +FAiNTfl:.] 
Very faint. So F Porfai'nted ppl. a. 

24 . . Why I can't be a Nun iia in £. E. P. (1862) 242 At 
that worde for-feynte I fylle. 2563 %KC^f.\\l.usInduct. Mirr. 
Mag. XV, With that worde of sorrowe all forfaynt She 
looked vp. 2566 Drant Wail. Hicrem. 3 For foode to theyr 
forefainted soules. 


Porfalt, -fault, -faute : see Forfeit. 

+ Forfa*mel, V. Obs. rare “h [f. For- pref.^ 
•f ^famel, ad. .famtiUtr to be hungry.] Only 
mpa.pple. : Starved to death. 

e X400 Sowdone Bab. 2282 He charged hem to wacche wel 
all aoowte That thay for-fameUd might dye. 

tForfang’,-feng, Obs. \0^for{f)fang,f^tg, 
f. Foi.E- pref. +Fang, Feng sbs.] 

1 . OE. Law, A rescuing of stolen property ; the 
reward for this. 

a 2000 Laws hie liii, Be forstolenes monnes forefenge. 
azooo Laws Mtkelst. vi, Forfang. .set men fiftene peningas. 

2 . By post-Conqnest lawyers explained (perh. by 
conjecture based on the etymology) to mean : The 
fine for taking provisions from a market before the 
royal purveyors were served. 

0x250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Forfeng, 
quite de avant prise (avent le rei). 

+ ForfaTGi Obs. For forms see Fare v.'^ 
Cf, Forfere. [OE. fotfaran (f. For- pref + 
faran., Fare v^=^OFn%. fojfara, OHG. fer-, for-, 
furfaraii, Ger. verfahren.] 

1 . intr. To pass away, perish, decay. 

O. E. Citron, an. 910 Hi k^r wxst ealle siSaan forforon. 
Ibid. an. logi Seo scip fyrde - - ml mmst r,— n 

0 2275 Lamb. Horn. 241 Ret foie 'velnech for-faren 

drinkeles. 01250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3°*®^ 
mujen vt-pharen, Egyptes erf sal it^/ue kvnn’k 

Brice I. 478 Thys lc,?d the btwyss-.Saw all the hjno 
swa forfayr. 0 1420 Fallad. on Hmb. Chron. 

herdwenyngsoforfare.Sofleawa5. Forfaryn. 

V. Ixxxiii. 61 * Thonge ^ 1 - jl jj l-Qrfair. 

1578 Scot. Poems i 6 ih C. H- *78 1 

knisrt^ThfuS he SOM’S fSard, Ne geteth her non 
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ostcll. IS* • ^Terckant ff his Sat in Hazl. E. P, P. I. 142 
For-diren v^lh the f>TC stynk. 1787 Burks Brif^s of Ayr 
J09 Wi’ crazy eild I’m sair forlaim. ax8xo TANKAnin. 
Kcbbucksion IVedtiing Poems (1846)139 Though sair for- 
faim, He vows that hc'H wallop twa sets with the howdie. 

2 . irans. To cause to perish, destroy, 
rt 1000 Laws Edtv. ff Giitk. §ii On earde forfare [man] 
hy mid ealle. ci*o5 Lav. 11454 WulIeS Romleode. .for- 
uaren vs mid fehte. ^1330 R. Bruskc Chron. (1810) 158 
Two busses wer forfaren. 14x3 Pil^. Senvle (Caxton 1483) 
IV. il 58 A worme had forfaren these pepyns and cor. 
rumped them wilhynne. c 1450 Bk. Curiasye 220 in Babees 
^ir.(i868) 305 Thrc enmys..l^r are, pat coueyten alle men 
to for-fare, — l?ie deuel, pe flesshe, pe woride aiso.^ <s 160$ 
PoLWART Flytin^ to. bTontgomerit 48 Make obedience In 
time, for feare leist I forfmre thee. 

% 3 . By Skene associated with F. forfaire^ med. 
'L.forisfac^re, (See quot) 

*597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. Forisfacinin^ It is taken 
for fornication committed be ane woman .. to fore-fair, or 
abuse her bodie, *6^ — bfaj. 39 Wemen . . gif they 
forfair or abuse their bodies in fornication .. sail be dis- 
hcrissed. 

t PorfaTBi Obs. [f. FoR' pref.- + Fare t/,] 
irans. To pass along (a way, etc.) before others. 

O. E. Chron. an. 897 For foron him pone muSan foran 
on uter mere, exaos Lay. 27373 What beo 3 peos ut-Ia^en 
pa pisne wet us habbeoS for-uaren lc*z75 forfare]. 

Porfars (fififaiz). [f. Forfar the name of the 
Scotch county in which is chiefly made.] 
x88* Caulfeild & Saward i^eedlevfork^ Forfars 
a coarse, heavy description of linen cloth, made of un- 
bleached flax. 

Forfast(ed, -fastened, -fatted: seeFoR-/r^.i 
t ro‘rfanltry, forefanltty. Sc. Obs. [f. 
forfanlt., Forfeit sh. + -ry.] « Forfeiture. 

c 1565 Likdesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (1728) 41 A 
sufficient cause to tyne his life.. and deserving foxfauUry. 
1676 W. Row Contn. BlaiPs Autohiog. xi. (1848) 367 The 
Lord Warriston being summoned under pain of forfaultry. 

+ ForfeaT, V. Ohs. [f. Fou- fref^ + Feab w.] 
trans. To terrify. Only in pa. pple., which often 
coincides in sense with the phrase for ferd\ see 
F'erd /i .2 Const, with of or suhord. cl. 

£1200 ORMIK674 5 iff he ftchhatt mann iss ohht Forrferedd 
off hiss sihhhe. c 1220 Scayn Sa^. (tV.) 3078 He slogh him 
sone that ilk day, Forfered that he sold oght-say. £1386 
Chaucer S^rr.’s T. 519 Myn herte. . For-fered of his deeth. . 
Graunted him loue. c 1400 Ywtxine a Gau<. 1679 He sperd 
his yate, and in he ran, For fered of that wode man. 
For-feebled : see Foe- fref.i 9. 

Forfeit (f/‘jfit), sb. Forms : a. 4-5 fprfet(t(e, 
(4-5 furfatt, -fet, (3 forfeot, forefaiote), 4-6 
forfaits, -ay-t(te, -site, -ets, -eyte, 6- forfeit. 
P. Sc. 6 foir-, forfait, -fault, forfaute. [a. 
OF. fotfcl, fotfait med.L. forts factum tres- 
pass, fine, neut. pa. pple. of forts faclre to trans- 
pp-css, 1. forts outside (sec For- pnf?') + fadre to 
do. Tlie Sc. forms jS are corrupted by assimilation 
to fault or default.^ 

f 1 . A misdeed, crime, offence, transgression; 
hence, wilful injury. Also with of-. Transgression 
against or in respect of, breach or violation of. Obs. 

In for/autt (Sc. Law): under charge of wrong doing, 
guilty of breaking the law, (Jam.) 

o. a 1300 Curscr M. 15814 iColt.) Petre W.-1S in hand 
nummen for forfait he had don. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 
245 That he life forfete of limure Shall tempre and rcule. 
1423 Jas. 1 . KingtiQ. xcli, Thus were thaf wrangit that 
did no fotfel. 1481 Caxtos Reynard (Arb.) 53 Ye may 
frdy..^ctc them wylhoute ony forfayte. 1483 — G.de la 
) kepeliem se'" 


Tear K v, Men ought we) to 
r 1533 Ld. 


epeliem self fro the forfait of 
bcBUERS Gold. Bk. M. Anrcl. (1546) 
C iij, T he Censure . , dayly toke hede to the forfaytes done, 
1658 T r.sit i.E Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 II. 90 No. . 
Corruption ofhlinistcrs, (uin preserve them long from paying 
what they owe to any Forfeits of their Duts'. 

R. 14.. tr. Burgh Latois c. 19 in Sc. Acts (4814) I. 336 
pif ony man or ony woman in the burgh tic in forfaute of 
hrctic or rile [sit in/orisfaeto de pane vet eerxdsia'] , . gif he 
faltis twyis he sail be enastyte Iwyis for bis forfaute. 1572 
Lament Lady Scot. 373 ill Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) II. 
253 Thlr foirfalls that I banc done reheirs, That lords, 
lairds ladys and lawers dois cxcrcc. 

2 . Something to which the right is lost by the 
commission of .i crime or fault ; hence, a penal 
fine, a penalty for breach of contract or neglect of 
duty. I’hr. To take {the) forfeit of, to pay {the) 
forfeit {lit. .and /^.). 

£ 1450 tik. Cnrtaiye ^7 in Baiees Bk. (i866) 318 Of he 
lorJes courtes and forl'ctis. ,480 Caxton Chnn. Eng. 

SrfTvrJ'’ I'te hem callc his 

forfaylE 1538 I iTSiir.im. r,„/. 

m«°\Vat«^ «> «st and wrought 

*555 '» man J nrd/e Fncions i. v. j© The forfect for non 
riaimcnl cf the lone. 15^ Shaks. iMcrch. I' iv. i -*07 
1 rraur the Lnw, llie ptnahie nr,d forfeite of my bonS* 
x6x< I LRTcnrR A Suibixy AV. iValker n* Thmi 

forfeit’ oThk iJ^nd, 

1713 ^ct^fe herte Rehg. ii. (,7„) 6^ ^ 

Levi * % Hinien xvili, To be free 
to pay half forfeit. 

*857 IIvcKLr. ('•ftltt. I. vui. 543 iTie forfeit incurrtal by 
many of IhoAe iIlustnoiK thinker* «ho Ictc.). ^ 

b. transf. of .1 person. 

Ife3 S1M«. .V/.rr.y,-r>l/. iv. ii. ,67 Claudio, .is no greater 
forfeit to the Uw than Augelo. ^ 

3. A trivial mulct or fine imposcfl, e.g., for bre-ach 
of 5omc rule or by-l.iw in R tnvcm parlour, a club, 
etc. Also, in certain games, an article (usually 


something carried on the person) which a player 
gives up by way of penalty for making some mis- 
take, and which he afterwards redeems by perform- 
ing some ludicrous task. 

1603 Shaks. Jifeas. far AT. v. 323 The strong Statutes 
Stand like the forfeites in a Barbers shop, As much in 
mocke, as marke. 164* Fuller Holy * Prof. St. v. x. 39s 
No more than the forfdtsin a barbers shop, where a Gentle- 
mans pleasure is all the obligation to pay. x66o-i Pepys 
Diary 4 Feb., And here I took pleasure to take forfeits of 
the ladies, X7X4 Gay Trivia 11. 175 The.. Wits .shall 
frequent Forfeits pay. 1766 Goldssi. Vic. IV. ii, Walking 
out, drinking tea, country dance.s, and forfeits, shortened 
the rest of the day. 18*4 Scott JVav. Ixix, We played the 
game boldly, and the forfeit shall be paid. *837 Dickens 
Pickw. xwiji, We. .beguile the time with forfeits and old 
stories. 1865 J. Hatton Bitter Sweets xxxh, In the games 
of forfeit, he played his part. 

.4, [from the vb.) The losing of something by 
way of penalty: ^ Forfeiture. 

To re/ (Sc. Law): to attaint, outlaw, 
o. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 177 To give, .and to withdrawe 
The forfet of a mannes life. 14*3 Jas. 1 . Kingis Q. cxxix, 
Vertu sail be the cause of thy forfet. 1596 Suaks. Merck. 
V. IV. i. 212, I will be bound to pay it. .On forfeit of my 
hands, my head, my heart. 16*9 Milton Nativity 1, That 
he our deadly forfeit should release. 1644 — Educ. Wks. 
(1847) 98/1 You would to the forfeit of your own discerning 
ability, impose on me [etc,]. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to C'tess Bristol 22 Au^., Debts . . they could clear 
no other way but bj' the forfeit of their honour.^ 

X536 Bellendcn Cron. Scot. xiii. xv, Eftir his forfait, 
the constabillary wes geuyn to the Hayis of Arroll. 1570 
Buchanan Chantteleon Wks. (18921 46 Y« parliament set to 
forfait sic lordis as had fled in Ingland. 

Porfeit (fi^‘ifit),rt. Forms: see prec. [ad. OF. 
forfait^ pa. pple. of forfaire rebate L. forisfaefre \ 
see prec. In early use serving as pa. pple. of next.] 
That has been lost or has to be given up as the 
penalty of a crime or fault or breach of engagement. 
Const, i* /tV/, io^ unto. 

a, X393 Gower Con/. 1 . 194 That ye this thing no lenger 
let, So that your life be nought forfete. 14*5 Wvktoun Cron. 
vn. viii. 716 Hale he tuk m-til Ethchet As bai had fallyn^ 
til hym forfet. 1538 Fitzherb. yust. Peas (1514) 38 b, The 
value of them is forfet, halfe to the fyndours or serchers 
therof. 1594 Plat JewelLho. i. $ Forfeit and confiscate 
vnto the crowne. i6ox Shaks. AlVs Well iv. iii. 216 His 
braines are forfeite to the next tiJe that fals. 1608 Markhaji 
& Machin Dumb Knight y. i, This monster. .Whose forfait 
life is witnesse^ to his shame. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
jv. 7H And his long Toils were forfeit for a Look. 1735 
Somervillb Chase iii. 63 Behold the just Avenger, swift 
to seize His forfeit Head. 18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 
11 . ix. Tio These have half redeemed his forfeit fame. 18-^7 
Emerson Poems (1857) 43 The wish To tread the forfeit 
Paradise. 1859 Gladstouz /T orace*s Odes in. ix, My forfeit 
iife I’ll freely give, So she, my better life, may live. 

14x3 Jas. I. Kingis Q. exU, All though my lyf suld 
forfaut be therefore. 

Forfeit (fp*-*fit), ik Forms : a. In fin. 4-6 for- 
fet(e(n, -yn, 5-6 -f6tt(6, (5 foffet), 5-7 forfait(e, 
5-6 •fa3rt(te, -feyt, (5 -fite, 6 -fyt, -feet, -feict), 
6 .SV. forfat, -fit, 6- forfeit. Fa. i. and pa. pple. 
-ed. Also/a. t. 5 forfett(e ; pa.pple. 4-5 forfet(e, 
6 -feyte (see Forfeit a.). Se. 4-7 forfait, 
0-g forfault, 7-9 forefault ; pa. pple. 4 forfait, 
5 forfaut. [f. prec. sb.] 

T 1 . inir. To do amiss, sin, transgress, Obs. 
a X3*s Prose Psalter cxviiili), up Ich told alle the sinjers 
oferthe for-fcland iL./rrzfarieantes.] CX386 Chaucer Pars, 
T, r 199 And al thissuffred Ihesu crisi J7at neuere forfeled. 
1496 Dives 4 “ Parp. (W, de W.) i. Ji, 91 They forfete 
hyghcly ayenst the fyrstc commaundement. ^1530 Ld. 
Berners J^r/ 4 . Lv/. (* 814) 348 Ye saye y‘ she hath 
forfeyte with this knight ; for he can not forfeyte with her, 
but y* she must be accotded with him. 

\>. irans. To transgress against, violate (one’s 
faith or oath), rare. 

(So QY./or/aire ; but there is an admixture of sense 2.] 
1654 ir. Scuder/s Curia Pol. s8 Having known you so 
notoriously to forfeit your Faith. 1800 tr. Invisible ATan 
II. 2o8 You have received my oath; I am incapable of 
forfeiting it. 

2. trans. To lose, lose the right to; to render 
oneself liable to be deprived of (something) ; also, 
to have to pay (a sum of money) in consequence of 
a crime, olTcnce, breach of duty, or engagement. 
Const. /£> (the receiver), a. in a strictly legal sense. 

a. 2466 Mann. <9 Househ. Exp. 176 They sch.3l kontente 
me fore m>* parte of skcncs Inal were loffetedc^ ilij. Ji. 
X581 MuwXster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 152 Neither he, 
ne yet his parentes, can forsake their prince, v^n any 
colour without forfaiting more than a quarters scnolehirc, 
1663 Marnxll Corr, xi. Wks. 1672-5 il. 88 The House 
adjournd till Wedne-day fortnight .. every' one absent to 
forfeit five pounds. 1723 De Foe Col. yack (1840)242 My 
life and effects were all forfeited to the English gos'enimeni. 
1827 Jarman Po^veU s Desnses 11 , 261 The Court held ilie 
estate not to be forfeited by non-performance. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Tale o/Tyne 1, xs You forget what you forfeit, 
if you have )*our indentures broke. 

fl. X53S Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 75 That athcr ,, suld ., 
forfait all in \hc kingis hand. X609 Skenu Beg. Mai. 13 
ITiey !«I| tine and forfait all their cattclL x688 Ets. Alagis. 
tmcYin llnrl. Mite. 1 . 5 Whoever goes about to subvert 
ii..forerau!u hi* owTT title. 17x7 IVodnKo Corr. (sZ^p) 11, 
339 Such . . should for that time forfault their part m the 
settlement of a parish. 

b. gen. To lose by misconduct. 

e '*^^*^* P.A. 638 Oure forme.fader bit con for. 

I fete pury an apple. rx4oo Desir. Troy 4450 To forfet ]iat 


FORFEITER. 


faire place & offense make. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt, Brii. tr. 
xxiv. (1632) 1147 Wee had. .forfaited it [(jilais) so that we- 
could enter into no other Article of peace. 177© Birtsr 
Pres. Discont. Wks. i8c8 1 _ 1 . 303 The first ffanchi.«ie of aa 
Englishman.. is to be forfeited for some offence which no 
man knows. 1847 Hamilton Roto. <5- Pun, vi. (1853) 
The angels forefeited all happiness . .when they sinned."^ jKe 
Trollope Belton Esi. xxv. 298 He had done noihinc xa 
forfeit her love. 

c. In wider sense : To lose or give up, as a 
necessary consequence. 

? a 1400 Aforte Arth. 437 Are I be fcchyde wjth force, cr 
forfette my landes. ispx Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, iv. ifi. 27 So 
should ive save a vaViant gentleman, By forfeiting a traitcr 
and a cow’ard. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Atan 197 But shall 
we therefore forfet our knowledge because some men an- 
not contelne their lewd and inordinate affections f iSa 
Med. yml. 389 Nor can any one regulate his professional 
conduct by it, without forfeiting all claim to consistencj'. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Aten, Wks.(Bohn) 1 . 3:0 

The moral sentiment, .never forfeits its supremacy, sin 
N ATHETS Prev, ^ Cure Dis. i. viii. 231 The liquid forfeits 
part of its strength on exposure to the air. 

d. absol. or inir. To incur the penalty of for- 
feiture or {obs.) confiscation. 

17*7 Pope, etc. Art 0/ Siuking 124 It shall be reckoned 
a neglect of her business, and she shall forfeit accordingly. 
* 7 SS Alem, Capt. P. Drake i.2 The Family remained m 
peaceable possession of this Estate. .until the War., when 
..they forfeited, and were driven to shift for themselves. 

3. Of the executive power : a. To subject (land, 
etc.) to forfeiture ; to confiscate. Obs. Hist. 

a. J3B2 Wyclif Dats. ii. 5 Your bousis .sbuin be maad 
commoun, or forfetid [Vulg. publicabuntur]. s 6 ii Bible 
Ezra X. 8 All his substance should be forfeited. 1750 
Dryden Pre/. Fables (Globe) 495 Let them be staved cr 
forfeited, like counterbanded good.s, 

X37S Barbour Bruce xiii. 499 All his land was seslt, 
and forfait to the kyng. a 1834 Surtees Poem in Tajkr 
/.^(Surtees) 246 If thou wilt not ride with us, Vet shall 
thy lands forfaulted be. 1895 Crockett Alosshagp 163 
As for Earlstoun, we heard it was to be forfaulted very wn. 

. b. Chiefly Sc. To subject (a person) to forfeiiuie 
or confiscation (Restates, etc.) ; to confiscate the 
estates of. Ohs. exc. Hist. 


a, ?Aix4oo A/orle Arth. 1155 We monc be forfetede la 
faith, and flemyde for ever ! i$6s Earl of Bedford in 
Ellis Or/g, Lett. Ser. 1, II. 209 That the Earles.. shoWe 
have byne forfited yf the kingc coulde not be perswaded. 
1639 Drum.m. of Hahth. Queries Wks. (17”) > 7 ? 

Whether it be lawful to proscribe and forfeit coiintry-r.rr. 
X707 Dk. Athol in Vufpone so It is the height of Injusucc 
..to forfeit any Person without a Hainous Crime. 1816 
Scott Old Alort. .xxix, With the purpose of forfellins and 
fining such men of property whom [etc.)., Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, xv. 236 Seventy individuals. .were 
forfeited for their adherence to the King. , _ , 

fl. xs« Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 637 The Thane cf 
Calder lot tressoun and cryme Forfallit wes. 

Poems Re/orsn. iii. 201 Quna did forfault him of his ktid 
and rent, 1582-3 His!, games VI (1S04) 71 The regent ., 
causit forfait my Lord Fleyming. 1676 W. Row 
Blair's Auiobiog. xi. {X8485 350 The Parliament “ri 
fault all those that were upon that jur\*. 1755 Carte 
Eng. IV, 284 The Scotch parliament .. forclauUed 
Ruthven for refusing to surrender the c.istlc of Edinburg'.^. 
i* 4 . To exact a forfeit or fine from. Also abd.. 
e *50* Marlow’e yerv 0/ Alalia n. ^ il, With 
cozening, forfeiting, I fill’d the jaiU with bankrouts. w 
Fielding Pasquin i, I dare not go into the Green-rocn, i 
shall be forfeited if 1 go in there. , . 

+ 5 . To cause the forfeiture, loss, or ruin of. f 
a, a xfixx Beaum. Sc Fl. Ataid's Trag. iv. i. Such anot.-u 
forgetfulness Forfeits your life. xCqoVRYDesCofiqfra'p- 
1. i, Outrage unpuntsh'd when a Prince is by, * 

Scorn the Rights of Majesty. 2673 Essex 

den) I. 62 Any Practice of this kind would 

forfeit their commands. 1679 L. Addison AlnAi/xc. 

29 This had utterly forfeited him the 
Prophet. X704-S Wycherley Let. to Pobe^s}!^/ 

Wks. (1737) V. 4 Your good wit never forfeited yourg 

judgment but in your p.Triiality to me and mine. . . 

P. 1639 Chas. I. Declar. Tumults SceL Wks. 

*.yet that doth not. .forcfault the Kirk's right. 

Torfeitable (fpufuab'l), a. [f. prec. 4 - -.asi-h 
Liable to be forfeited ; subject to forfeiture. 

X467 in Eug. Gilds (1870) 383 Them fgoodsj that ^ . 

fetJble by the lawe. 1495 Act jt Hen. VI/, c 
Caste!s..be not,, forfeitable in eny wt-se^ 


yn, V- • - ft 

MU.,..UM«uku.c ... cn, 

Luttrell Brie/Rel. (1857) I. 247 Nrilhcr the ch.rt« 

the citty of London orofanyothcrcorporaiionisiOT - ^ 

by law. X767 Blackstone Comm. I J. 133 ^ 
husband’s lands, .forfeitable by incontincncy. x 84 ^ • • 

XXIII. 385 The lives of these official ^ 

forfeitable. 1884 Weekly Notct<) Vt\>.Zih 
the tenant, .becomc-s forfeitable. , n.,»rY 

Hence PoTfeitalilcne ss. x7*7'3^ ' * . 

rorfeited (fr-jfited), fpl. a. [f- prec. 

-ED *.] In senses of the verb. . , /-.m 

a. 1530 Act 22 Hen. VITI, c. 15 Al issues 
and amerciaments afficrcd. X751 Scots Host./ /‘fAi 

554/1 His family, as.. being.. connected with 

person, svould be .. susi>ected. 1859 Macal , j, 

• ^cdtovcsiinthelrudfcs^ 

1893 Stevenson 


forfeited lands an estate. 

He’s a forfeited rebel. 

p. 1687 Crim. Lett. agst. Burnet in Uurnei </.’ Ci- 
54 Forfaulted Traitors. 1708 J. CuAMarsLA j 

Brit. II. II. V. (17.2) 3S1 Hi. deputy ' 

one escutcheon of the arms of the forefaultcti pv. ^ 
Forfeiter (ffjfita.). [f. ns prec. + -r f,;;. 
who forfeits : fa. An evu-<loer. b. One 
feits (properly, etc.) or incurs forfeiture. 

n. S4S3 J*/lgr. Senv/eiCa'fton xxxiv - -3 

* , to done cxccucion of lawe syon fotfcl our»- 
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Leti^ III. 365 Mysdoers and forfaytours, as weselHs [etc,). 
x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iii. ii. 38 Though forfeytours you cast 
in prison, x^a Rogers Naaman 607 Their forfeit is a 
double mulct and losse to the forfeiter. x&|8 Craig, For^ 
feiier, one who incurs punishment by forfeiting his bond. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 544 Thair freindis als 
that tyme forjet he nocht, Into the tyme that tha forfal- 
touris inbrocht 1560 Roi.land Crt. Venus iv. 262 Desper- 
ance was found ane Forfaltour. 

Forfeiting (fp'jfitig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-IKG 1.] The action of the vb. Forfeit. 

a, c X440 Promp. Parv. 172/1 Forfetynge. 1545 Brink- 
low Compl. 2 The forfeiting of the londes. .of tray tours. 

p. XS70 Saiir. Poems Reform, xvi. 56 Als he gat Setoun 
out of hands, From forfaiting he sauit his lands. X584 Ld. 
Hunsdane to Sir F. Walsingham in Caldenvood Hist. 
A'/V't (1843) IV. 173 That there may be nothing done. .for 
the fonaulting of their livings and goods. X884 Gd. Words 
Nov. 750/2 The forefaulting of Patrick, Earl of Orkney. 

Forfeiting (fp-jfitig), fpl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING -.] That forfeits, or incurs forfeiture. 

X791 Newte Totir Eng. Scot. 277 The heirs of the fQ.r- 
feiting families, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 272 An 
estate greater than had ever belonged to the forfeiting land- 
holders. 

t Po’rfeitinent. Obs. rare “ In 6 forfait- 
ment. [f. Forfeit v. + -ment.] Something paid 
by way of forfeit ; a penalty. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. ii. i. 17 Manie a Lollerd would in 
forfaitment Beare paper-fagots ore the pavement. 

Forfeiture (fpufiti«j). Forms : see Forfeit. 
[a. (yF.forfeture, forfaiturey f. forfait Forfeit sb.] 

'I* 1. Transgression or .violation of a law ; crime, 
sin ; sfec. in Law. Obs. 

e 1380 Wyclif WAs. (1880) 348 Hereof schulden men not 
fayle wi^outen greet forfeture. 14x4 Brampton Penit, Ps. 
Ixxiii. (Percy Soc.) 28 Whan I do ony forfeture, A contrite 
heart I offere to the. i628'Cok£ On Litt. 59 To do a thing 
against or without Law or Custome, and that legally is 
called a forfeiture. 

t b. In weaker sense : A breach of rules. Obs. 
1576 Turberv. Venerie 134 If . . he touch the shoulder . • 
with any other thing than his knyfe. .it is a forfayiure. 

+ e. Forfeiture of marriage*, (see quot.) Obs. 
1607 Cowell hiterpr.y Forfeiture of vtariage, is a writ 
lying against him, who houlding by knights serutce, and 
being vnder a^e and vnmaried, refuseth her, whome the 
Lord offereth htm..and marleth another. 

2 . The fact of losing or becoming liable to 
deprivation of (an estate, goods, life, an office, 
right, etc.) in consequence of a crime, offence, or 
breach of engagement. Const, of, + on. 

O. . ii..Coerde E.2S7 Forfeyture on lyffandlonde. 1389 
\n Eng. Gilds (1870)76 No brother, .shalle discuse)?e coun- 
seil ofkis fraternlte to no scraungere, vp be payne of for- 
feture of |»e fratemite. 1467 Ibid. 384 Vppon peyne of 
forfetor of xl». 14^5 Act 11 Hen. V/I, c. 58 § 1 Actes of 
atteyndre and forfeiture made in the seid parliament. 1523 
Fitzherb. Surv. 13 b, That there may be made due proues 
without fauoure..on payne of forfeyture of his olTyce. 16x4 
Selden Titles Hon. 31 Henrie iv., possessing it by the for- 
feiture of the Lord Scrop. 1741 Chambers Cycl. s.v,, Full 
Forfeiture . . is a forfeiture of life and member, and all else 
that a man has. 1767 Blackstoke Comm. II. 267 Forfeiture 
is a punishment annexed by law to some illegal act, or 
negligence, in the owner of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments ; whereby he loses all his interest therein. 1864 
Bp. of Lincoln Charge 6 The minimum which will satisfy 
the inspector, and save the forfeiture of the grant, 186S 
E. Edwards Raleigh I. vi. 94 The large forfeitures which 
followed the suppression of the rebellion of the Desmonds, 

P. x^ Sc. Acts Maty (1814) II. 416/2 The said sentence 
of forfaltoure was gevine vpoune Jjc fift day of samin 
moneth. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Treatise 132 The paine 
of treason is tynsell,and forefaltourof life, lands, glides, and 
geir. 1755 R. Keith Catal. Scot, Bps. (1824) 178 The same 
year he is witness to the forefaullure of the Earl of Ross. 

iraiuf and fig. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 539 The 
undoing of my peace, and foirfalture of my Saluation. X65S 
Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 27/x What forfeiture you 
impose on others, undergo your self. X713 Swift Cadenus 
<5* Vanessa ^Vks. 1755 III. ii. 28 He has a forf^eiture in- 
curr’d. <*1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. viii. (1863) VI. 
110 A proud remorse does not forgive itself the forfeiture of 
its own dignity. 

f b. The penalty of the transgression ; punish- 
ment for an offence. Obs, 

Gower Conf. II. 268 This shall be thy forfeiture; 
With that she both his sones slough Before his eye. 1667 
Milton P. L. in. 221 Much less that durst upon his own 
head draw The deadly forfeiture, and ransom set. 

3. concr. That which is forfeited; a pecuniary 
penalty, a fine. ? Obs. 

a. X399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 412 Alle his ffynys .. ne 
fibrffeyturis ffele. .myjte not areche to pale the pore peple. 
X483 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 336 The same forfeloures to be 
enpToyed halfe to the said cite, and the oder halfe to the 
said ffraternite. 1588 Ld. Burghley in Ellis Orig. Lett, 
Ser. 1. III. 27 The forfeycture for every publique offence 
committed without the College to be collected by the 
bedells. X607 Nottingham Rec. IV, 287 The order for v. H. 
forfeyture for refusinge to be Chamberlaynes. X709 Addison 
Tatler No. 116 ? 7, I pronounced the Petticoat a For- 
feiture. 1781 Gibbon Decl. d* F. II. 57 One of the finest 
breeds [of horses] . . was the forfeiture of a rebel. x8i8 
Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 712 A forfeiture, part of which 
went to the informer. 

P. cxSio Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 226 Promising each 
of his Party a Snare of the Forfaulters of the Queen’s Lords. 
i66x Lauderdale in L. Papers (1884) I. 93 I ines and for- 
faullures are wholly at my disposall. 

transf. and fig. 160* Narcissus (1893) 611 Helpe mee 
foorth, els 1 am the rude woods forfeiture. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison 11. vii. 105 Extraordinary merit has some for- 
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feitures to pay. 1785 Henley tr. BeckforeTs Vathek (1868) 
10 The exaction 01 these forfeitures [their beards]. 

Forfend, forefeud (f^jfe*nd, foejfe*nd), v. 
[f. For- pref}- (see sense 2 ) + Fend v.] 

1 1. Irans. To forbid, prohibit. With the thing 
forbidden as object, or wth personal object and an 
infinitive with to as second object. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kings xii. 8 And the preslis ben forfendid 
to eny more takyn monee of the puple. cxaoo Afol. Loll. 
70 pe wedding of prestis, or of cosynis in pe ])nd or ferd 
degre, is not forfendid hi pe autorite of J»e oolde lawe.^ 1493 
Dwes <5* Paup. (Pynson) i. i. Bjb, Gregory, .prised him for 
..he forfendyd them to worshyp ymages. 1530 Palscr. 
555/2 Naye, I forfende that, for that is no playe, xw8 
Udall, etc, Erasm. Par. Mark i. 10 That law forfended to 
were any clothing of linsaye wolsaye.' 1635 PAGiTr C/xm- 
tinnogr.^^ Relig. Britans 29 Anselme. .forefended Priests to 
have Wives. 1660 Stillincpl. Iren. 11. vHL (1662) 390 
Whether it be forefended by Goddes Law. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dom. Amusem. 86 This ingenious veterinarian forefends 
the practice of mixing clay in the stuffing. 

2. To avert, keep away or off, prevent; esp, in 
deprecatory phr, God (etc.) foTfend\ often with 
sentence as object; also absol. as an exclama- 
tion. arch. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sant. xxtv. 25 The veniaunce is forfendyd 
fro Yrael. X530 Sir T. '^(oRE Ordin. in Ann. Barber- 
Surgeons Lond. (1890) 583 As God forfende. 1582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanhedas Cong. E. hid. Ivii. 120 There 
stood in the water . . a great number, atwaies forfending 
our landing. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI. v. iv'. 65 Now heauen 
forfend, the holy Maid with child? 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang. Uni. xcix. § 984 They joyn themselves in 
company with the g^Iy . . as guardians to forefend mis- 
chiefes. 1732 Fielding Covent Gard. i. jii. Behold thee 
carted — oh I forefend the sight. 1848 Lytton Harold 11. 
iii, ‘The fiend forfend * said the grim Earl. 1859 I. Taylor 
Logic in TIuot. 226 May we not forfend the successes of 
our rivals by adopting their principles. X887 Bowen Virg. 
uEneid tir. 265 G(^s forefend this menace. 

*1* b. To check, refrain, withhold. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. viii. 2 And the watris ben lessid .. and 
reynes fro hevene ben forfendid. — Prov. i. 15 Forfende 
thi foot fro the sties of hem. 

3. To secure or protect by precautionary measures. 
Now chiefly U.S. 

X592 Wilmot Tattered ff Cismunda Pref. iii, Gismond . . 
doth humbly pray, Heauens to forefend your loues from 
like decay. X87S Holyoake Co-of Eng. I. 250 Some men 
by. .energy, and enterprise are able to forfend themselves 
against suffering. 1887 in Amer. Missionary Oct. 283 This 
is forefended by the fact that (etc.). 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 
28 Apr. 327_/2‘The sacrifice of the Mississippi ’..was fore- 
fended against even the treason of Wilkinson. 

Hence Porfe*ndedj^/.a. ; Forefe*nding vbl. sb. 
^1380 Wyclif JWv;/. Se!. Wks. II. 223 Adam and Eve 
syn^en . , by etyng of ^e forfendid appui. c 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 170/1 Forbedynge .. or forefendynge .. prokibicio. 
1605 Shaks. 1. 11 Haue youneuer found my Brothers 

way, To the fore-fended place? 

f Forfe're, v. Obs. [OE. forf^ran, f. For- 
pref.^+feran,l*EB.fi,v. Cf. Forpabe «/.] ei, intr. 
To perish, b. irans. To destroy. 

a. O. E, Chron. an. 1098 For neah aelc til5 on mersc lande 
for ferde. a 1225 After. R. 334 For8i heo uoruerden wi5 
[uten] hope. X3.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 560 Quen fotir-ferde 
alle flesch he formed hade. 

b. CX20S Lay, 7280 Heo for-ferde Rome, c 1340 Gaw. ^ 
Gr. Kni, 1617 pe bores hed walr borne bifore pe burnes 
seluen pat him for-ferde in pe forpe. 

+ Forfe’rly, V. Obs. Also 4 forfarly. [f. For- 
prefy -h Ferly v.] trans. To astonish greatly. 
(Only in pa, pple.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 17361 (Cott.) Ful for-farled pan war pai. 
c X37S Sc. Leg, Saints iii. 950 He wes forferlyt gret- 
tumly. 

Forfex (f^ufeks). [a. 'L.forfcx pair of scissors.] 

1. Htimorotisly pedantic. A pair of scissors. 
X7X2-4 Pope Rape Lock m. 147 The peer now spreads the 

glittering forfex wide. To inclose the lock, X837 E. Howard 
Old Commod, II. iv. 95 With the glittering forfex in his 
band the Doctor gave chase. 

2 , Ent. (see quot.) 

1826 Kirby &Sf. EntomoL III. 391 Forfex Forfex). 
A pair of anal organs, which open or shut transversely, and 
cross each other, 

Forficate (fp*ifik<rt), a. Ent. [f. t.. forfk-y 
forfex.^ + -ATE 2.] Shaped like a pair of scissors. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 106 note. The man- 
dibles are forficate. Cent. Diet. s.v. Frigate-birdy It 

has. .a long forficate tail. 

Forficated (^ufik^ited), a. Ent. — prec.' 

*75 * Sib J. Hill Hist. Anim. 505 Tlie Loxia with a forfi- 
cated beak. x86o in Worc^ter. 

Forfication (ff^jfik^-Jan). [f. 'L.forfic-y forfex 
+ -ATION.] The condition of being forficate ; for- 
ficate portion. 

1889 Cent. Diet, s.v.. The forfication of the tail is three 
inches deep. 

Forficulate [f- 

ficnlay dim. of forfex 2 ,] Shaped like a pair 
of small scissors. 

1889 Cent. Diet. s.v.. The forficulate palpi of certain 
scorpions. 

■ Forficulate (fpjfi*krntf‘t),z». nonce-wd. [f. mod. 

forfiettLa (see prec.) -h -ate 3.] tntr. To have 
a ‘creeping* sensation, as if ^forfiatla or earwig 
were crawling over one’s skin. 

1849 Lytton Caxtons wi. Ui, There is not a part of me 
that has not . . crept, crawled, and forficulated ever since. 


+ Forfi*gllt, V. Sc. Obs.— '^ In 7 forefigbt. 
[back-formation from Forfoughten.] trans. To 
exhaust or over-fatigue (oneself) with fighting. 

x66x Mercttr. Caled. 0am.), These noble gentlemen . .may 
..forefigbt themselves m our excellent fields. 

tForfi’gliter. Obs .’^'^ [f, FoR/r«?/. + Fighter.] 
A defender. 

X382 Wyclif Isa. xix. 20 He shal sende to them a saueour, 
andafoTfi^tGTelVu\g.propugnatorem), that delyuere them. 

tForfii’t, Obs.-'^ Insforflytte. [f.FoR- 
pref.^ + ¥hiT V.] irans. To remove. 

c 1420 Sir Aviadas (Weber) 381 As a foie Y am for-fiylte. 

Forflitten : see For- pi‘ef.'^ 6. 

Forfou’gllten, ppu. and ppl. a. Ohs. exc. Sc. 
and north, dial. For forms see Fight v. and 


Foughten; also 8-9 forfoughen. [f. For- pref.'^ 
+ Foughten.] Wearied and worn-out with fighting. 
c 127s Lay. 26189 On wis cniht com ride to pis kinges ferde 
pat was al for-fohte. e 1350 Will. Paleme 3686 3our mene 
-.pat feynt ar for-fouten in feld. CX450 Lonelich Grail 
xlv. 765, I was so forfowhle That non lengere stonden I 
mowhte. 1470-85 Malory A rthur 111. vi, We are forfough- 
ten, & moche blood haue we loste. ^1550 (see Flaughter 
r3.1 a 1775 Hobie Noble x.xviii. in Child Ballads vii. 
(1890) 3/2 1 'm but like a forfoughen hound, Has been fight- 
ing in a dirty syke. 1^87 Burns Let. to W. Nicol r June, 
As forjesket and fomiaw’d as a forfoughten cock. x8r8 
Scott Rob Roy xxvlii. This good little gentleman, that 
seems sair for-foughen, as I may say, in this tuilzie. 
b. transf. Wearied, over-fatigued. 

1786 Harvest Rig in Chambers Pop. Poems Scotl. (1862) 
50 They're a* right glad the kemp is done, For they’re 
forfoughten ilka ane. c 18x7 Hocc Tales ^ Sk. IV. 253 
Both he and his master were alike sore forefoughten. 
1832-53 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. i. 39 In case some 
drift-driven strangers come forfoughten to our bield. 


t Forfre’t, v. Obs. [f. For- prefy + Fret v.] 
irans. To devour, gnaw; to eat up or into, corrode. 

arzzs After. R, 138 Also wiSulen wisdom, fleshs, ase 
wurm, uoruret hire, & wasteS hire suluen. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 186 pe gret eveL.pat vorfretep menne limes. C1350 
Will. Palertie 2376 pe werwolf., ran forp..as he wold 
pat barn bliue haue for-frete. X377 Langu P. PI. B. xvi. 

29 Coueityse. .forfret neigh pe frute porw many faire sistes. 

Hence t FortTe*tten ppl. a. 

CX420 Pallad. on Husb. iii. 331 The long endurid, old, 
forfreton vine Is not to helpe, 

Forfrorn, -frush, -fry, -gab ; see For- prefy 
t Forga*ll, V. Obs. Also pa. pple. forgalded. 
[f. For- pref.'^ + Gall v.] To gall thoroughly. 

1563 Mirr. Mag.y Hen. Dk. Buckhm. Ixxxiv, The Bull 
chased with Danes, And with dyepe woundes forgald and 
gored. 1576 Gascoigne (Arb.) 1x7 That horse 

which.. lolhes the griefe of his forgalded sides. 

+ Forga’r, v. Obs. [f. Fob- pref,"^ + OE. gear- 
wian to make ready, Cf, ON, fyrirggra (Da.y?>r- 
gibref S\v. fbrgbra) to forfeit.] trans. a. To lose, 
b. To destroy, corrupt. 

c xzoo Ormin 245&4 Mannklnn patt all wass full off sinne & 
all forrgarrt Jten Godd. Ibid. 27531 piirrh whait wass 
heffness whel forrgarrt To drejhenn helle pine? 13. . £. E. 
A Hit. P, A. 321 Hit watz for-garte, at paradys greue. Ibid. 
B. 240 To lyue per . . & thenne enherite pat home pat 
aungelez for-gart. <2x400 Pol. Poetns (1859) I. 344 This 
fellowship ban forgard her grace. 

Torgather, foregather (fpjgEe-Saa), v. 
Chiefly .Si:. Also 6 -gadder, JV. -gader. [f. 
Fob- fre/.^ + Gathek. Cf. Du. vergaderen, Flem. 

1 6 tli c. vergaederen to assemble.] 

1. inlr. To gather together, assemble. 

1513 Douglas ^neis vii. xiv, 30 Ane osi of futmen. .Thik 
forgadderis the large feyidis about. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 62 The Scottis all forgadderit in Argyle. a 1774 
Fergusson Kinfs Birthday Poems (1845) 1 In London 
town Whare fouk. . Forgather aft. .To drink and tipple. 1895 
H. P. Robinson Mett born equal 329 Three or four other 
men forgathered with them in the wine-room over the coffee 
and cigars. 

2. To encounter, meet; esp. to meet unth. 
Now commonly used to denote an accidental 

meeting ’ (Jam.). 

x6oo R, I^GAN in Pitcairn Crim. Trials (1833) II. 282 
Incase ye and M. A. R. forgader,..be very var vith his 
raklese toyis of Padoa. x6^ W. Row Contn. Blair's 
Autobiog, ix, (1848) 142 They forgathered with a mighty 
hurricane out of the north-west. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. 
Ded., Ye fergather wi’ your friends at kirk. *78^ Burns 
Tiva Dogs 6 ^was in that place, ,Twa dogs . . Forgather’d 
ance upon a time. 1873 G. C, Davies Mount. 4 Mere xix. 
178, 1 foregathered with an ancient fisherman. 

.. b. To associate zt/fM. To forgather up: to take 
up with, become attached to. 

1782 Burns Death Poor Mailie x, O, may thou ne’er 
forgather up Wi' ony blastit, moorland loop. iZ^Tftues 

30 Nov. 6/6 For this .. purpose he forgathered with the 
privates of the regiment, and treated them. 

3. ? To come together in marriage. \ 

2768 Ross Helenore 11. 100 Fouk ay had b^t begin wi 

dealing fair, Altho’ they sud forgether ne er ^ bare. 

Hence Porga’tbered ppl. a., assembled. ± - 

ga-thering vbt.sb., the action of gathenng togetner, 
also, an assembly, gathering, or 
2823 Tennant Cardinal Beaton fatus xix. 

a pint o’ gin for this <°'’S?‘'’'''i?;„_',l^foAgaihtrcd mnlti- 
Vnlld all sorts of 
tildes. i8«8 Dicke-ss ^’^-'si^.cSCaz. 8 Aug. .t/i 
dou?.s offition/^e laid to rest hy the 
foregathering of the imperial cousins. 
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Eorge (fo^id^), sb. Also 5 foorge, 6 fordg. 
fa. 0\:, forge (= Pr., Catal. firga^ Sp. fotja^ also 
Yragita, Pg. forja) : -Com. Rom. ^/attrgai^L.fab' 
rica'. see Fabbic.J 

f 1. Manufaclure, construction ; style of construc- 
tion, make, workmanship ; — P’abkic 5 , 6 . In late 
use a new formation on the vb. Obs, 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 78 An horse of brass'.. Of suche 
cntaile, of such a forge. 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippas 
Vevt. Arles 124b, If it [Husbandrie] did not teache so 
many monstruouse forges of p!antes. 1690 Dryden Don 
Sebast. v. Wks. 1883 Vll. 464 His soft metal. .runs m the 
mould, And needs not further forge. 1691 Ray Creation n. 
(1692) 93 In the greater Bodies the Forge was easie, the 
Alatler being ductile and sequacious. 


2. A smithy. 

c 1386 Chaucer MilleAs T. 576 A smith . . That in his 
forge smithed plough*harneys. 1484 Caxton^ Fables of 
jFsop III. xii, A serpent cnt>Td som lyme within the forge 
of a smythe. tfiS47 Surrey Descr. Fickle Affect. 24 The 
hammer of the restlesse forge. 1689 Lend. Gas. No. 2482/x 
In the meantime the Enemies Vanguard attack’d the 
Village Forge. 17x2 Pope Staiius 3<^ The o’er-labour’d 
Cyclop from his task retires, The Aeolian Forge exhausted 
of its Fires. i86x Dickens Gt. Expect, v, Joe had got., his 
leather apron on, and passed into the forge. 

iransf. \ Jig. a 1536 Beauty « 5 ' Prop. H'otnen Cj, Rather 
than to be made in natures forge An angell thou svouldist 
iudge him, I makeauow. 1658 T. V^\\.i.Charact. Enemies 
Ch. 45 The Forge of their own fancies, 1697 Collier Ess. 
Mor. Subj. n. (1703) 78 The brain.. is the forge in which all 
the speculations of the understanding .. are hammered-out. 
1880 Ftcioriar. Rev. I. 545 England . . became , . the great 
forge and factory of the world. 

3. An apparatus consisting of an open hearth or 
fireplace with a bello^vs attached, used by black- 
smitlis for healing iron to render it malleable; a 
similar apparatus on wheels for military use. 

1481-90 Henvard Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) 381 For makenge 
of the belowes to the forge. 1549 Privy Council Acts II, 
349/2 Smithes forges complet, ij, X667 Milton P. L. xi. 
564 At the forge labouring. 1753 Dodsley Pub. Virtue., 
Agrjc. t. iii. 164 A ponderous lump, .to the hammer tam’d, 
Takes from the forge, in bars, its final form. x8io C. James 
Mint. Diet. (ed. 3) s. v., The cav.alry have portable forges 
as well as the artillery. ^1839 Longp. Village Blacksmith, 
They love to see the flaming forge, 
iransf. andyfjf. 2577 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1582) 106 The 
hearte being the forge whereon our wicked plottes are 
wrought. *598 SiiAKS. Merry IV. iv. ii, 239 Come to the 
Forge with it, then shape it : I would not haue things coole. 
j6S4 Gavtoh Pleas, Notes tv. v. 198 They. .outof their own 
sparkling forges have found delight and pleasance Ibr the 
whole lime of their stay. 1791 Burke Let. Member Nat. 
Assembly VI. 14 All black with the smoke and soot 
of the forge of confiscation and robbery, a 1830 Praeo 
Poems (t86i) ll. 130 In laboured phrase and polished lie 
Wrought by the lorge of flattery. 

4. A hearth or furnace for melting or refining 
metals. Also, the workshop, etc., where this work 
is carried on. 

*601 Holland Pliny vii. Ivi. 188 The forges and furnaces 
of brasse. 1674 Martiniere tr. Voy. N. Countries 9 The 
Forges which are.. much of the same nature with the 
Cooper Forges . . .some separating, some washing, some 
mcliing.othersrcfining.andotherscoining, for.. his Majesty. 
1795 ^loRSE Wwn Geog. I. 591 Forges to refine pig-iron into 
Lars,^ 1839 Ubp. Diet. Arts, Forge, .ihegrcat workshop where 
iron is made malleable.. a shingling mill. X874 Knight 
Meek., Forge. a place where iron is puddled and shingled, 

5. In ra.Trkct reports, short for forge iron. 

1890 Daily AVt« 10 Jan, 3/7 Staffordshire forge ranged 
from 65X. to 70X. 

6 . aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, (of 
or pertaining to the forge), as forgC’beUowSj -coal, 
fttrnace, -hammer^ •hearth^ -house, -iron, •master, 
•smith, 'tongs. 

1855 Urdnkr Hand-bh. Nat. Phil, Hydrosi., etc. 2xx The 
f®*'K®*bellows, 189a Daily AVtws Sept. 7/1 For good *forge 
coal from or. to xor. 15 asked. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, 
forge Furnace, a blacksmith’s open furnace. 18x5 J. 
Smith Paneratna Sc. .4 Art I. 13 The •forge hammer, 
Hwented by George Walby of London. 1583 Stanvhurst 
fneis VHi. (Arb.) 137 His ho.alc •fordgharth. 1633 W. 
.Struther in Siiurgeon Trens. Dav. Ps. cxix. x68 A fiirnace 
and •forge-house for evil. x8^ Imp. fr Mach. Rev.s Dec. 
J 73 y« ’Forge iron of North of England brands. « x6i8 F. 
Orevili.e Of IVarresxii. Wks. (Crosart)!!. xo; These •force- 
master* of our woes. x886 J. Gillow Lit.^ Biog. /list. Eng. 
CathohesW. 403 A labouring •forge-smith, 1851 D. Wilso.n 
/ rf.^iH. '1863) II, 84 The rude pair of iron *forge-longs. 

D Special comb., as forgo-cart {flilS, a travel- 
ling forRC for scmcc in the field ; forgo-cindor 
(see qnet.) : forgo-llro. (a) a smith’s fire ; (M .1 
imtUllinK fumsce ; forgo-man, a forger or smith : 

(see quot. iSsS) ; forgo-miU (see quot.) 
forBO-piK.a pic of forRC-iron.also coUtel.; forgo- 
roll qoot.) J forgo-rollor. a workman in a 

roilmf: mill (?) t forRo-waKon./erer-ror/: forco- 
wator, water in whicli heater! irons ha%-e been 
dipper!, fonnerly in popular use as a mctlicine 
18.0 W r.u.isaT0v 1.5 July in Gun.-. D„f. VI. The 
/?"* die Itoynl GraTOonv ,E 3 i Raymond Itininr 

. V (he 5l.ve from a force or l.lDom.nr?. 

.855 KiNCStCT lUn-r, Artfn. iv. i The Vonie.rirer si, one 
I;Vc *paT<j through the riarknc'v. x 8 S 3 I.oddveo.fs Din 
Meek. J'.npn., Frr^e Fire ..s. pudilling furh.ice. x6it 


JJri'roy Anat. Mel. Dcmocr. to Rdr. (1657) 63 Smith* 
I erje-men. Brewer*, B.^kcrs, Meml-men. 18^8 Simwonds 
Old. Trade, Forgr-man, a jujierior of coach-*mith, 
naxjng a harRmer-man under him. X73S Ciumbeks Cyd. 
k.v. Mill, t •Porge-Millt turned by water seT>t to raise and 


let fall one or more huge hammers. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 7x9 The average quantity of fine metal obtainable 
from the •forge-pigs. x8^ Daily AVa/j 29 July 2/4 North- 
ampton forge pig is 431. 6d. 1874 Knight Did. Mecli., 

* Forge‘ 7 ‘olls, the train of rolls by which the slab or bloom 
is converted into puddled bars. 1885 Instr. to Census Clerks 
92 [Workmen engaged in) Wrought Iron Manufacture,. 
•Forge Roller. x8xo C. James xl/x///. Did. (ed. 3) s. v. 
Cari, •Forge-Wagons are travelling machines fitted up for 
the purpose of assisting the artillerj* in the field, and in 
repairing or replacing any iron work. 1725 Bradley Fafu. 
Did. S.V. Turkey, Let ’em Drink *Forge Water. 1798 W. 
Blair SoldiePs Friend 23 Half a pint of strong forge- 
water. 

Torge (fofJcl^), Also s forgyn, 5 , ;r fourge, 

6 fordge, furge. [ad. OF. forgier (Fr. forger) 
'L.fabricare : see Fabric.vte.] 

1. iraus. To make, fashion, frame, or construct 
(any material thing); = Fabricate v. i. Oh. exc. 
as coincident with iransf. nse of 2 . To forge to- 
gether ; to frame together, weld. 

n 1300 Cursor jV. 28395 (Cotl.) A-mang myn o)>er M ark 
vn-lele haf i oft forged fals sele. 1382 Wyclif E.rod. iv. 11 : 
Who forgide the dowmbe and the deef, the seer and the | 
blynde? 1390 Gower Conf. III. 67 Of wexe he forged an : 
^Tnage. ^1450 Le Morte Arth. 967 There myght none 
fejTcr sayle on flode, Ne better forgld as of tree. C1475 
Parlenay 6103 So by hym was* made and furged again 
Off Maillers the church. 1578 Banister Ilist.^ Man i. 9 
This same bone. .seemeih tone forged with fiue stdes.^ x6^ 
nEY\vooDG««rtx/t*. 1. 17 The image ofVictorie most curiousUe 
forged. 1812 H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr. 3 Forging for this 
isle a yoke. 

2, To shape by heating in a forge and hammer- 
ing; to beat into shape; J* to coin (money). Also 
with Old. 

13. . E. E. Alta. P. B. 343 Hit wat2 fettled & forged & to 
he fuUe grayhed. c 1477 Caxton yason 72 b, After ihys was 
ordeyned that Iher sholde be forgid moneye in the cite, 
rt X533 k.o, Berners Huon xHv. 148 Cursyd be he of 
Mabunde that for^-d thy sword. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

II. 364 They forge in Fraunce newe Floreyns wherewith ye 
shall be payde. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 28 The Key- 
hole being finished, forge your Key. 2782 Cowter Charity 
237 Sin forged, and ignorance made fast, the chain. 1845 
James A. Neil'xx, Did you ever see a blacksmith forge a j 
horse-shoe? i 

fig. 2601 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. Paules Crosse 39 An 
opinion forged at the fire of hell. 1682 Sir T. Browne C/ir. •! 
Mor. n. § 2 If the substantial subject be well forged out, 
we need not examine the sparks which irregularly fly from ] 
it. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxxvi, Out of mens afflictions j 
and affections were forged the rivets of their servitude. ; 

b. absol, or intr. To work at the forge ; to ^do i 
smith’s work. } 

1382 WvcnF Ps. cx.xviii(ix]. 3 Vpon my bac forgeden 
ifabrkavertmt} synneres. <‘1385 Chaucer Pars. T. ?48o 
In this forseyde develcs fourneys iher forgen three shrewes. 
14.. Lydg, & Burch Secrees 2135 Hym to Enfoorme.. 
why his sone..Sauf oonly to forge wolde take noon in- 
formacion, 1603 Verstecan Dec. Jntell. ix.3xo The Smith, 
that forgeth at the fire. 2270 J. CLuaeE Physhgn, 43 They 
can saw, but not plane ; they can forge, but not polish. 

+ c. 7'o forge and file : to bring into shape, ' 
fashion completely, make ready. Obs. 

c X38i^Chaucer Pari. Foules 212 Besyde a Welle 1 say 
Cupyde our lord his arwes forge and fyle. 2447 Bokenham 
Seyutys (Roxb.) 13 If the crafth ofdescrj'pc^’oun I cowde. . 
bothe forge and fyle. 1626 T. H. Caussins Holy Crt. 424 
It Was in her shop, xvhere all these Councells plotted for 
his ruine, were forged, and fyled. 

+ 3. To frame or fashion (something immaterial) ; 
to contrive, devise, invent. Obs. exc. as in 4 . 

C1400 Destr. Trox' 12551, I will tell how .. fortune, full 
fell, forget )»ere end. c *430 Lvdc. Bochas vi. i. {1554) 145 b, 
Like 5’our conceites ye forge me and peint. 1562 Winxet 
Dk. 83 Quest. To Cnr. Rdr., Wks. (x 837 - 8 > I. 52 Forgeing 
thair sermonis for the plcsuir ofeucry auditour. 

+ b. To invent, ‘coin' (a word, etc.). Obs, 

*549 Covkrdale, etc. Erasm. Par, i Cor. i. 13 Why then 
forge ye to your selfes any other name. X57X Dicces 
Pantom. ill. Introd. Q, To forge newe EnEli5»h w'ordes. 
x6os Camden /vrw.(i637) 78 Some thinke it lobe no ancient 
name, but forged by the writer of King Arthurs historic. 
1690 Locke Hum. Underst. m. viii. 230 Those few [names) 
th.!! the Schools forged, and put into the mouths of their 
Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common use. 

4. esp. To fabricate, frame, invent (a false or 
imaginary storj', He, etc.) ; to devise (evil). Also, 
to pretend (something) to have happened, to 
fable. 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 536 .In which dcUt they wol 
forge a long tale, c 1440 Partonope 4459 Anon she forged 
a fayre lesyng. 1545 Brinklow Cofufl. 34 b, Then the 
in.'Xttcr was forged that he hangyd h>Tnsclfe. 1^7 Homilies 
I. Falling fr. God 1. (1859) 83 Let no man forge evil in his 
heart against hU broincr. 1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xv. 
cxli, How fine a story they can forge and fashion Of no 
Materials but Imagination! xyu Fielding Amelia 11. ii, 

I . . forged a meeting to have been between me and my 
imaginary mistress. *794 Godwin Cal. IVilliams 2S9 Who 
had forged the b.asest and roost atrocious falsehoods. 1859 
Kiscsur.y Misc. (t86o) 1 . 77 A charge.. forged by that villain. 
i87€ E. Mellor Priesth. %'iu 334 Ever listening for words 
which they could fox^e into accusations. 2887 Stevenson 
Metn. 4* Portraits %*h. xioThe hope was one of those that 
childhood forges for a pastime. 

abscl 1580 LyLY Eu/htiex (Arb.) 298 A gentleman .. 
whose name I will not conccalc, feast thou shonldest., 
thinke me to forge. 2610 A. C*)OKC Po/e Joan in Harl. 

IV. xo Tbey arc driven to feign, to forge, to cog. 
o. To make (somcihlng) in fraudulent imitation 
of something else; to make or dc%*isc (something 
spurious) in order to pass it off as genuine. 


c 1330 R. Brux.ve Chron. (1810) 155 pat was a fafs bre't 
& forged wele. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cx.xiii. 100 He tb^ 
vsyd gyle , , and deuj-sed or forged certeyn letters in lb- 
name of Brunechield>*s. XSS* Hdloet, Forge or falsifie a 
wrilinge as chartre, dede, or testament. x6^ Lord. Pr^ 
digal nr. iii, You forg’d a w ill. 1635 Pacitt ChristivurzT 
lit. (1636) 94 Many of these their Rehques were forged, x-ix 
Steele Sfect. No. 264 f 3 He has carried his Skill^u 
Imitation so far, as to have forged a Letter from my Ffimil 
Sir Roger. 1741 Middleton C/ct*n» (17421 III. xi, 341 
Nothing was more common, than to have sayings forg^fo: 
his. 2^5 S,‘ Austin Rattke's Hist. Ref. III. if. 47 Elector 
Joachim demanded . . that the name of the liar who bad 
forged this treaty should be published. 1891 E. Pfaccck 
N. Bi'etidon I. 81 Forge a pedigree if you haven’t one. 
b. To imitate fraudulently ; to counterfeit. 

X535 Act 27 Hen. PV//, c. 2 If anie person. .falsely for^c 
and counterfaite the kinges signe manuel. 1677 Wood Lift 
{Oxf. Hist. Soc.)IL 392 Frankland .. had forged the Uni. 
versityseal. 1887 R. Buchanan Heir of Linne v, As if I 
had.. forged the laird’s name. 

6 . int7‘. To commit forgery. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. VI, 111. i. 12 Thinke not.. that I haue 
forg'd or am not able Verbatim to rehearse thcMethodecf 
my^ Penne. 2738 Pope Epil. Sat. ti. 190 But Pen? can 
forge, my Friend, that cannot write. 1855 Macvcevy //»/. 
Eng. IV. 245 He w-andered .. about Ireland .. beggin-, 
stealing, cheating, personating, forging. 1885 Tenmsox 
Despair xii, One son had forged on his father and fled. 


Forge (^o»jd 3 ), v.“ [Of unknown origin; it 
has been conjectured to be a mispronunc. of 
Fobce (cf. dispoge for dispose), or a transferred 
use of Forge with allusion to the effect of 
repeated blows of a sledge hammer.] 

1. intr. Ofa vessel: To make way, ‘shoot ahe.'id’ 
(Adm. Smyth), esp. by mere momentum, or the 
pressure pf tide. Often with ahead ; also with 
i^iong, off, on ; and with cognate obj. 

The first quot. seems, from the elaborate nautical icnagerj 
of the context, to be a fig. example of this sense, though 
much earlier than any other known instance. 

[26x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. i.v. xi.v. 7x5 For albeit the 
Barke of his begunne adventures had without periU well 
passed the slraightes . . he feared the gust of eucry wind .. 
His inward study therefore still forged .. to clwve Hn 
passage by taking those dangerous lets away.) 2769 Falconfr 
Did. Marine (1789), Franchir nne roche, to over, or 
forge off from a rock. 1779 Forrest Voy. Gujruiit) .As 
she forged on without any sail. 2830 Marrvat Ei»fs Orv 
xvi, The latter [frigate), .continued to forge in-shore. x 833 
— P. Simple XXXV, The four-decker forged ahead. 1849 Be 
Quincex’ £ng^ Mail-coach, Dreamfupie Wks. IV. 34*Oir 
she forged ivithoiit a shock. xB86 J. H, McCarthy Deem » 
As the Atlantis slowly forged her way out to sea. 

trnnsf, ox\iifg. i86x 14 Sept. eSo Presenllyoe 

drops behind, and I take advantage of the lull in the tempest 
to forge .ahead. 1887 Pall Platt G. a Feb. xx/i CXan.ada t 
•forging ahead', as they say in the North. 1887 Jessoh 

Wnror^’viii.RRsThe artizan who forges ahead.. is.. in ninety- 

nine cases out of a hundred a born townsman.^ 2893 F, IIail 
In Academy 2$ March 266/3 No good reason Is obvious wny 
our little 'i’ellus, though ever so crank, should not for?* 
along till the year 2000. 

2. irons. (See quot.) 

2815 Falconer's Did, Marine (ed. Burney), To Forp cecr 
is to force a ship violently over a shoal by the effort of a great 
quantity of sail. 

Forge [?From Forge r.* a.^viih 

ref. to the sound.] intr. Of n horse : « Click v. 
2832 [see Clicking vbl. sb. bj. 

Forgeable (fbo-jdgab’I), a. [f. Funos v. + 

-abIjE.J That may be forged, admitting of forging- 
1382 Wyclif Bible Pref. Ep. vi. 67 Forgers trclen 
ablc thingis. 2B69 G. Dodd Did. Manuf, /; -I 

Ductile, moderately forgeable and weldable. x875 yrT 
Did. Arts IV. 551 At a red heat it was easily forswliic. 
Hence rorffeabi’Uty. 

2^8 lire's Diet. Arts IV. 552 Carbon aflccls the forS*‘ 
ability of steel more than silicon. 

Forg'ed (fo8jd5d), ppl. a. Also 4 i-forgO“* 
[f. Forge v. + -ed k] In senses of the vb. 

+ 1. a. Fashioned, framed. In quot. 
forgid trees kinds of wooden instruments, 

X382 WvcLiF a Sam. vi. 5 Dautd and al Yracl ' 
before the Lord, in alle forgid trees, and harpis. . , 

2. Fashioned at the forge, i* Of money : 

C1386 Chaucer MilltPs T. 70 Full brighter w-aUhesttP* 
yng of hir hewc, Than in the tour the noble >lorgw n • 
2622 G. Sandys Oviifs Met. v, 13 Nor shall thy ” '^7 
Jove in forged gold, Work thy escape. 2679 T-uex I r 
((Camden) I. 235 Soethat it may be., wrought as forg . 
is, a 1839 PRAED Poems (1864) I. 259 
Than new forged bonds is far more dear. 

News II Aug. x/6 The ‘Standard ’ Forged Horse f , 
fS. Fabricated, ‘ got up', ‘ made up , * 

24. . I.YDG. Secrees 75 Tliat double of tonge hatf” * . 

c>*on, flTals Repoort .. flbrgY’d talys witli outc Mk . 

2583 GREEsr. Mamiliia Wks. (Grosart) II. 183 ***' 
faith and forged flaitcrlc. 2615 G. Sasovs 
Priests.. by diuulging forged miracles in^easw tlie 
of her Votaries, a 2639 Spottiswood l/id. Cn- ,0 
37 Upon a forged quarrell. 2671 J. Wepstl* * 

I. II The learning attributed to Hermes Iri'mcgt . ^ 

of late years standing, and both the Author and H t’ • 

4 . ^fa(Ic in fraudulent imitation of soniclbia^ 
genuine ; counterfeit, false, spurious. 


genuine i wuuiuuiicii, laix,. --r teiti 

2484 Certificate in Surtees Misc. (1890) 4* riLf-t k * 
monyall, 1509 Act i Ilm. V/li, c. 
formacion*. 2562 T, Norton Cahunt Inin . -» 


Thh 

monstrous forged dcuise. 2592 Warnpr 
( 1613) i 63 I.ambert ihe forged Vorkest. ’ct-ir. 

OvieCt Met. IX. 75 What hope h.as tlion, a forgru - • 
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to scape ? 1628 Coke OnLitt. l.-cxv. 172 This forged release. 
a X64X Bp. R. Mountagu Acts ^ Mmi. (1642) 169 Many 
forged and counterfait writings. 18x7 ParL Debates 716 
A forged Bank of England note. x8s8 Greener Gunnery 
246 Any such forged or counterfeit stamp. 1876 Humphreys 
Coin-Coil, Man. xxvi. 404 Acquainted with the aspect of 
forged coins. 

Hence + Po’rgedly adv. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 91 If thou wast minded both 
falsely, and forgedly to deceive me. 1675 tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz. HI. 355 That her Adversaries might easily . . write 
many things forgedly and falsly. 

tl*0*rgeful, <1. Obs. [f. Forge t/. + -fol.] 
Apt to forge, creative. 

1751 ^TO^notiT Elegy Frede7’ick Pr. IPales 14 Th’ illusive 
scenes That forgeful Fancy plan’d. 18x4 Cary DantCy 
Purg. XXV. 63 For each limb is in the heart by forgeful 
n.ature plann’d. 

Forgeless (fofjdjles'ja. [f. Foege + -less.] 
Without a forge, 

x888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold I. x. 196 This house of 
bankrupt and forgeles.s Vulcan, 
t Forge‘llder, v. Obs. (Frequent in Trevisa.) 
trails. To disregard, neglect, slight. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) V. 221 pe holy places of 
Codes were forgendred. Ibid. VI. 407 pe Kentisshe men 
forgendrede pe kynges heste. Ibid, VI. 239 To forgendre 
what is detty and ri5tfull. 

Forger^ (foa-jdgoi). [f. Forge + -er^.] 
One who forges, in senses of the vb. 

1. A maker or framer (of something material or 
immaterial) ; an author or creator. Now only in 
bad sense, a fabricator, inventor (of false stories, 
etc.). 

c 1380 Wyclif Sirm. Sel. Wks. II. 19 Joseph was a forgere 
of trees, hat is to seie a wri3te. 1382 — Joh xiii. 4 Rathere 
shewende 30U forgeris of lesingus. — Eccl. xi. 5 God. that 
is forgere of alle thingus. a xS4x Wyatt Poet. l^Iis. (1861) 
3i Your fault is forger of this note. XS63 Winjet I'inc. 
Lirin. Ded. Wks. (1887-8)11. 5 Alforgearisand manteaneris 
ofschisme anderrour. 1609 BiBLE(Douay) Deui.xxxx. s That 
prophete or forger of dreames. X747 West Resurrection 347 
No Forger of Lies. 1805 Wordsw. Prelnde v. 523 Forgers 
of daring tales. 

2. One who forges (metal) or works at a forge ; 
a smith j f a coiner (of money) ; also, an owner 
of forges or rolling mills. 

X38a Wyclif Bibte Pref. Ep. vi, 67 Forgers treten forge- 
able thingis. 1424 Paston Lett. No. 4 1. 13 The forgeers 
and makers of the seyd billes, X474 Caxton Chesse ill. ii. 
E vj b, Forgers and makers of money. X491 — Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W. 1495) 19 Saynt Appellen was a forgeur of yren. 
a 2605 Montgomerie Mise. Poems xUi. 13 The forger when 
he feeds his fyre With sparks of water, a 2679 T. Goodwin 
Justify Faith l vi. Wks. (X6Q7) IV. 29 Thus God is the 
immediate Forger of every Linke of that golden Chain. 
2827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 879 The brawny forger. 2858 
Greener Gunnery 91 The inventor.^, forgers, and finishers 
of this great gun. 2884 Manch. Exam. 13 Sept. 4/7 A file 
forger. 2892 Daily News 26 Oct. 2/6 Forgers say that they 
could do much more work if it was forthcoming. 

3. One who makes fraudulent imitations (of docu- 
ments, coins, etc.) ; a counterfeiter. 

25^ Huloet, Forger of dedes or wrytynges, falsarius 
subiecior. 2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Adulterator monc- 
ix. .a forgier or false coynar of mony. a 2680 Butler Sat, 
Plagiaries X2 Rem. 1749 I. 168 Mark them with characters 
and brands Like other forgers of men’s hands. 2790 Palev 
Horx Paul. Rom. i. 11 The forger of the epistle . . inserted 
in it the passage upon which our observations are founded. 
2791 Burke Let. Member Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 18 
Forgers of paper currency. 2859 Dickens T. Two Cities 
II. i, The forger was put to Death. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 22 Whether we can attribute the worst parts of a 
work to a forger and the best to a great writer, .depends. 

+ Fo*rger^. Law. Obs. rare~^. [a. AP'. 
forger =Y o^qy.v.^ \ see-ER^.] The action of forging. 
(Cowel 1607 , and some later liters who quote the 
statute, have mistaken the word for prec. sb.) 

2562 Act s Eliz. c. 14 § 4 The Party -.grieved., shall, .sue 
his Action of Forger of false Deeds upon this Statute. 2642 
Termes de la Ley 164 b, Forger of false Deeds . . is used 
in our Law for the fraudulent making and publishing of 
false writings to the prejudice of another mans right. 

fFo’rgerer. Obs. [f. Forger 1 or Forgery: 
see -ERI 3 .] One who commits forgery, a forger. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 628 Forgerers and periured 
persons. 1696 Prideaux Lett. (C^amd.) 183 The forgeier 
was acquitted. 2765 Chron. in Ann. JC/y.sS/zTheforgerer 
.. suffered .. the February following. 2826 Bentham in 
JVestm. Rev. VI. 462 A forgerer is comparatively at his ease. 
So t PoTgerinff ppl. a., practising forgery. 

2628 Barnevelt’s Apot. Giv, If these forgering fellows 
would manifest and discover themselues. 

+ FoTgeress. Obs.'~ ^ [f. Forger 1 + -ess.] 

A female forger, fashioner, or maker. 

^ c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode li. cxlviii. (1869) 134 Dame 
justice, the smytbiere of vertues, and the forgeresse. 

Forffery (fba’idgeri). [f. Forge v. -j- -ery.^ 

+ 1. The action or craft of forging metal. Obs. 
2609 Bible (Douay) Hah. ii. 18 Because the forger therof 
hath hoped in his forgerie, to make dumme idols. 2672 
Milton Samson 131 Useless the forgery Of brazen shield 
and spear. 

b. Conor. A piece of forged work. rare. 

2850 Blackie AEschylus II. 184 On his shield, stout 
forge^- of brass.. He shows. .The terrible Sphynx. 

2. Invention, excogitation; fictitious invention, 
fiction. Now only Formerly also with more 

reproachful sense : f Deception, lying ; a fraudu- 
lent artifice, a deceit. 


2583 Stanyhurst eEneis ii. (Arb.) 46 Hee fabled sundrye 
reportes, Mee to trap in mattex^ of state, with forgerye 
knauish. 2593 Skaks. 3 Hen. VI, iii. iii. 175 To sooth your 
Forgery and his. 2599 — Pass. Pilgr. 4 Vnskilful in the 
worlds false forgeries. 2602 — Ham.iv.vxx. 90 So farre he 
past my thought, That I in forgery of shapes and trickes, 
Come short of what he did. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 61 
My never-slak’t desire Will cast to prove by welcome 
forgerie, That for my absence I am much the nigher. 2782 
Cowper Retirement 323 (Speaking of insanity] 'Tis not, as 
heads that never ache suppose, Forgery of fancy, and a 
dream of woes. 

3. The making of a thing in fraudulent imitation- 
of something ; also, esp. the forging, counterfeiting, 
or falsifying of a document. For the use in Law 
see quot. 1769 . 

*593 Shaks. Luc7\ 920 Guilty of treason, forgerie, and 
shift. 2605 Rowlands Hells Broke Loose 5 Manes . . pub. 
lished a fife Gospell of his owne forgerie. 2696 Prideaux 
Lett,^ (Camden) 169 Severall very notorious acts of forgery 
hayeing been proved against Dean. 2741 Middleton Cicero 
I. i. 40 The . . art . . of raising a kind of enthusiasm . . in his 
army, by the forgery of auspices and divine admonitions. 
2769 Blackstone Comm. iV. 245 Forgery, or the crimen 
falsi . . ‘ the fraudulent making or alteration of a writing 
to the prejudice of another man’s right.’ 2853 C. Bronte 
Vittetle XXXV, In their eyes .. 1 write es.says; and with 
deliberate forgerj^, sign to them my pupils’ names. 2883 
Contemp. Rev. Dec. 842 It was natural that literary forgery 
should thrive. 

b. The fact of being forged, rare. 

1665 J. Spencer Disc. Vutg. Proph. 83 A sign of the 
forgery of the whole Prophecy. 2845 Graves Rom. Law in 
Encyct. Metrop. 756/1 The forgery of the Tabula Marliana 
is now generally admitted. 

c. cotter. Something forged, coimlerfeited, or 
fabricated ; a spurious production. 

*574 MarloraCs Apocalips 25 Their wicked forgeries. 
2641 Milton Ck. Govt. 11. iii. (1851) 157 A pure tyrannical 
forgery of the Prelats. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. II. 99 A 
manifest forgery was attested by a person of the most sacred 
character. 1833 Ht- Martineau Berkeley the Banker i. 

iv. 92 He told several people in confidence that forgeries of 
their notes were abroad. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. e) V. 4 
'That, -one of the most excellent writings bearing the name 
of Plato should be a forgery would be a singular pheno. 
menon in ancient literature. 

Forget (f^Jge't), sb. Chiefly coUoq. [f. next 
vb.] An act of forgetting ; a lapse of memory. 

1862 IvATTS Handbk. Railw. Station Managem. 27 
Errors of Judgment and Casual Mistakes, including ‘For- 
gets’. 2^ J. Payn Confid. Agent I. 211, I thought you 
might have made a forget of it. 2885 T. Mozley Remin. 
Towns, etc, I. ix, 44, 1 was very liable to momentary for- 
gets, transpositions and misplacings of words. 

Forget (fpjge-t), v- Pa. t. forgot (-gft), arch. 
forgat (-g?e*t). Pa. pple. forgotten, arch, and 
poet., forgot (-gp't’n, ‘gp't). For forms see Get. 
[OE, foriietan str. vb. {/orgeat, “glatun, •giien) 
corresponding to OS. far^getan (Du. vergeteti), 
Qi)^(j.fargezfln (MHG. vergezgetty Qtx.vergessen)', 
f, OTeut. *getan (see Get v.) in the sense * to hold, 
grasp the force of the prefix being that illustraled 
under For- pref,^ 3 . The etymological sense is 
thus ‘ to miss or lose one’s hold * ; but the physical 
application is not recorded in any Tent, lang.] 

1. trans. To lose remembrance of; to cease to 
retain in one’s memory. '{•Formerly sometimes 
with out. Often with clause as obj. 

c888 K, iELFRED Boetk. xlii, Nsefre nauht he ne forgeat. 
c 2050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in AngUa {1885) VIII. 326 
hxt ku neforgyte k** ic ke nu seege. a 1200 Moral Ode 98 
Nabbe3 hie no king foi3ieten of k^** hlc her iseien. c 2300 
Beket 2956 Here names for here schrewede ne beoth nojt 
foi^ute ut [MS. Laud 208 nout for3ite 3uyt]. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce i. 16 Swa that na lenth of tyme it let Na get it haly 
be forget. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. Ixii. [Ixv.] 210 
■rhat I sholde forgete outony thynge that I haveknowen to 
be done. C1540 Howers of Blessed Virgin £. & L. 104 
They shall Be registred so, they shall not be forgetlen. 
c 2676 Lady Cha worth in szth Rep. Hist. MSS. Com. App. 

v. 34 The D. of Monmouth Mr. Griffin and Mr. Godolpnin 
and a fourth whose name I have forgot. 2757 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) IX. 279 Have you forgot that every man is 
now bom in as good a state as Adam, was made at first? 
2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. I. 387 Frederic, .did not 
forget his numerous wrongs and affronts. 2874 Green Short 
Hist. i. § 2. 5 Men forgot how to fight for their Country when 
they forgot how to govern it. 

Prov. C2530 R. Hilles Commonpl. Bk. (1858) 140 Seld 
Sene sone forgotyn. 

' b. To fail to recall to mind ; not to recollect. 

2787 ' Gambado ’ Acad. Horse*nen{iZo^zZ He says much 
the same of rabbits and onions, but I forgot I? read forget] 
how he brings that to bear. 2847 Mabryat Childr. N. 
Forest xv, I forget the sign (of the mn]. 

C. const, to a person = as a matter of reproach 
against him. rare. 

1822 T. Moore Diar^' 32 Jan., The thing has never been 
forgotten to Etienne since. 

d. absol. (or intr.') 

2382 Wyclif Isa. xliv. 18 Thei fqrjeeten, lest ther e3en 
see^en, and lest thei vnderstoden in ther herte. ^1435 
Torr. Portugal 824 The kyng wold not foreget. 2592 
Shaks. Rom. ^ fuL i. i. 243 Farewell thou can’st not teach 
me to forget. 2622 Bible Ps. x. 11 Hee hath said in his 
heart, God hath foigottcn. <2x839 Praed Poems (1864) 

I. 363 He’ll learn. .To fciga and to forget. 28-. Tennyso.v 
Flight j, .\re you sleeping? have you forgotten? 

2. To omit or neglect through inadvertence. 
Chiefly with infinitive as obj. In poetry some- 
times^^. of natur.al agents, etc. 


• ct^S^Lindhf. Gosp. Markx. 21 An Se is forgeten. rxooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 5 His forgeton k^et hi3 hlafas namon, 
a 23W Cursor l^I. 1730 (Cott.) pe folk to preche for-gate he 
noght. c 2386 Chaucer Prioress* T. 59 This widwe hirlitel 
sone y-taught Our blisful lady.. To worshipe ay, and hefor- 

M CS4Z0 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxviii, To 

.saduile his horse was no3te for3etun. 2548 Hall Chron., 
Edw.IV^n, 10) 216 God dyd neither forgeve nor forget to 

• punishe the duke. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. xvi. 444, I quite 
forgot to put it into my Journal. 2710 Pope Windsor For. 
3^53 The winds forget to roar. 17x8 Rowe ir. Lucan ix. 1389 

; Straight His Blood forgot to flow, his Heart to beat. 18^ 
Tennyson Gardened s Dau. 85 The steer forgot to graze, 
b. To omit to take, leave behind inadvertently. 
a 1300 Cursor M. i6go (Cott.) Fouxul ne worme forget kou 
noght. Ibid, 3163 (Cott.) Suerd and fire forgat he noght. 
*535 CovERDALE Deut. xxiv. 19 Whan thou hast reaped 
downe thine haruest in the felde, and hast forgotten a shefe 
in the felde. 2596 Shaks. i Hett. IV, iii. i. 6 Hotsp. A plague 
: vpon it, 1 haue forgot the Mappe. Glend. No, here it is. 

I 2768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man iv. i, I had almost forgot the 
; wedding ring 1 xffSo Tyndall Glac, i. xi. 72 We had no 
candles, they bad been forgotten. 

t c. with complementary adj. or adv. Ohs. 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter vi. 6 pat nane be forgetyn vn- 
punyst. c 2400 Three Kings Cologne (1886) 127 pes kinges 
cure lady fo^at bihynde hir whan sche 3ede oute of pat 
plaas in to Egypte. 15x3 Douglas jEtieis xi. xvi. 69 Hys 
feris all hes hym forget allnne. 

d. To omit to mention, leave unnoticed, pass 
over inadvertently. 

x«8 Elyot, Prxierfuitto, to leue vntouched, to forgete. 
to Teue oute. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. 3) 49 b, I may 
not forget how the Frenche men .. sent a herault. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Cunning (Arb.) 439 He would passe ouer that, 
that he intended most, and goe forth, and come backe 
againe, and speake of it, as of a Thing, that he had almost 
forgot. 2674 tr. Scheffeds Lapland 93, I had almost forgot 
Tobacco, of which they are very great admirers. 2775 
S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) 111. 187 Praj' don’t forget 
me to your uncle. x88x Freeman SxibJ. Venice 266 Not 
forgetting a gate which has been made out in the long ivalls. 

3. To cease or omit to think of, let slip out of 
the mind, leave out of sight, take no note of. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.)xii. i Hu lance wilt ku.Drihten, min 
forgitan. c izoo Vices ^ Virtues (1888) 7 Hie for5itei5 to 
swiSe hem seluen wiS-innen. a X300 Floriz 4 * Bl. 497 
(Camb. MS.) Ne schal ihc neure forjele <1x300 

Cursor M. 20208 (Cott.) O bat bode forgat scho noght. 
1382 Wyclif Ps. cxvixi[i]. 176 'I’hin hestis I haue not forjeten. 
c 2450 Bk. Curtasye 196 in Babees Bk. 305 pou schalle neuer 
lose for to be kynae ; That on for^etis anoper base in mynde. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv, vii. 45, 2652 Isaackson in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv., Andrewes (1867) ll. 168 He forgat 
not his patron, Dr. Watts, at his end. 2717 Pope ^4>/xrt 208 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 1797 Nelson Aug. 
in Nicolas DiV- (1845) II. 437, 1 shall not be surprised to 
be neglected and forgot, as probably I shall no longer be 
considered as useful. x888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three i. v. 
Are you forgetting luncheon ? 

b. used in connexion with Forgive ; also absol. 
passing into proverb. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 224 A1 )>«* & al pet sore were uor- 

3iten & for3iuen uor glednesse. 2422-2 Dialogus 

672 Mochil thyng haast thow write. That they nat foryeue 
haue, ne foryiie. 2576 Fleming /’aw//, .f/rx/. 380 Hee did 
both forgive and forgett offences committed against his 
majestic. 2622 Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 74, 

I am sorry lor it : I praye forgive and forgett. 2775 Sheridan 
Rivals IV. ii, Come, come, Mrs. Malaprop, we must forget 
and forgive. 2842 Trench Parables xxxv. (1877)411 Though 
God may forgive, man is not therefore to forget. 

•{•c. To drop the practice of (a duty, virtue, 
etc.) ; to lose the use of (one’s senses). To forget to 
do^Xo forget how to do (something). Obs. 

13. . E. E. AUit. P. B. 203 He forset alle his fre pewes, 
And wex wod to pe wrache. c 2385 Chaucer L, G. IV, 1752 
Lucrece, Desire That in his herte brent as any fire So 
wodely that hys witie was foryeten. 2390 Gower Conf. II. 
20 So dene his wittes he foryete. 2590 Shaks. Com. £‘rr. 
HI. ii. z And may it be that you haue quite forgot A husbands 
office? 2592 — Ven, 4* Ad. 1061 Her joints forget to bow. 
2670 Milton Hist, Eng. ii. 36 The terrour of such new and 
resolute opposition made them forget thir wonted valour. 

4. In stronger sense ; To neglect wilfully, take 
no thought of, disregard, overlook, slight. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 445 He ver^et al pe strong op, pat 
he adde byuore To emperesse. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
2052 Whiles pai lyfpai havena mynde Of God, botforgettes 
hym. C2380 Wyclif Sersn. Sel. Wks. I. 2ot pis lore is for- 
3ete and pe fendis lore take, a 2400-50 A lexandtr 3276 
The gome pat hys god forgatt. 2572 Buchanan Ane Ad- 
moniiion Wks. (1892) 21 It may seame .. that I .. forjettis 
my devoir, a 2703 Burkitt On N. 7'. Jas. ii. 5 Men wallow in 
wealth, andforgetGod. X797MRS. Radcliffe//<7//<z« ii, Why 
should I be in danger of forgetting what is due to my father ? 

5. To forget oneself . a. To omit care for oneself, 
b. To lose remembrance of one’s own station, posi- 
tion, or character ; to lose sight of the requirements 
of dignity, propriety, or decorum ; to behave unbe- 
comingly. j; c. To lose one's way. d. To lose 


sciousness. 

a 2200 Moral Ode 25 pe pe him selfe forjeit for wit^ 
' for childe He sal cumen on euel stede. ** 

h. 1377 Feire is us ifallen : ^ we for3eoie u 
XSM SH.KS. 11. in. i^f3 ^ 

i ; remember who you are. A. Rowl ev 

df: am I not kmg^ « i6« 5. „Tm“n 

ngeting in. iv, Push ! you lorget 5 p 

:•!t^”4'Tac^nmf "■''-1'''“ 

tamly: .^d o'nA“(.er5) 

v.rj- much. 1856 
** Hoiv ia be to answer myquest.oa 
29-2 
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if he holds his tongue? you forget yourself. 1891 z^thCent. 
Dec. 856 When any speaker so far forgot himself as {etc.]. 

C. 158* N. Licuefield tr, Casianheda's Con^, E, Ir.d. xl. 
93b, The Captaine Generali.. founde.. missing one of his 
ereate Shippes, in the which went Sancho .. vntowhome 
n did well appeare, by reason it was night, that he had 
forgotten himselfe. 

d. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 21, 1 myself forj’ete, That I wot 
never, what I am, Nc whider I shall, ne whenne I cam. 
ci^'yiSyr. Goner, (Roxb.) 7561 Hir self she fo^gule,^\^th- 
out spcch stil she sute. 1717 Pope Elaisa 24 Though cold 
like you, unmov’d and silent grown, I have not yet forgot 
myself to stone. Mod. I wms nearly asleep, I had just for* 
gotten myself. 

Hence rorg’e’tter, one who forgets. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. Ee P. K. xir. vii. (1495) 4i7 The 
coluoure is . , for>’cter of wronges. c 1440 Provtp. Parv. 
174/ j For3elarc jr.r. forgetcr], immemor. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. 
Captain iv. iii, I think her K strange forgetter of herself. 
1755 Johnson, Forgetter^ a careless person. *826 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 11. Pop. tallaciesy We are not.. so careless as that 
Imperial forgetter of his dreams. 1869 Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. ix. 17 Forgetters of God. 

t Porge*tel, a. Obs. Forms : i forsyttol, 4 
forgetel, -il, 4-5 foryetel(l, 5 for5etylie, for- 
getyll. \OE. forgylol, forgeotul, fotplil, i. for- 
gittan : see prec. ; corresp. to Fris. firgiltel, Du. 
vergetel, \Xj.forgetel.'\ Forgetful, forgetting. 

cxooo jEi.VTK\cHoin.\l. iiB He. .wms forgytlol,ac gefest- 
node his lare on fjcsthafelum gemynde. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter cxvvL 10 He ]jat sekis noght god in ml his heri he 
is forgelil. 2390 Gower Con/. III. 58 Foryetel, slow and 
wery sone Of evcr>' thing. 1430 Lydg, Ckron. Troy iv. 
xxx\*. As I w’cre foryetcU reckles To remember, c 1440 
Proinp. Parv. 174/1 r<iritiy\\^..obltviosus. 
lienee f Porge'telness, -sliip, forgetfnlness. Ohs. 
a 2000 Lamb. Ps. lxxxvii[i]. 22 (Bosw.) On lande forgytel* 
nysse. <r22oo Trin. Colt. Horn. 72 Ten ying ben he Jetten 
men of here scrifie..forgetelnesse, nutelnesse [etc.]. ^13^ 

£. E. Psalter cxxxvili]. 5 If I for*getc he, Jerusalem land, To 
for*geielnesse given be mi right hand, e 2330 R. Brunnc 
Ckron. (1810) 176 So did Kyng Philip with sautes on h^tm 
gan pres, Bot for a forgetilschip R. & he bohe les. CZ386 
Chaucer Pars. T, P 753 The lifihe is for3’etelne.sse by to 
muchel drynkynge. c 1450 St. Cutkberi (Surtees) 2441 pai 
knew hair forgctilnes. 

Porgetfal (f^jgctful), a. [f. Forget v. 4- 

-FUU] 

1 . Apt, inclined, or liable to forget ; having a bad 
memory. Also, that forgets; const. 

2382 NWclif yas. i. 25 Not maad a forgetful herer, but 
a doer of werk. C2449 Pecock Repr. ii, v. 165 We ben ful 
frecl and for^cteful. 2509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C'tess 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 291 She wolde not be. .forgetefull of 
ony kyndnes or seruyee done to her before. 2601 Shaks. 
ynl. C. XV. iii. 255 Beare with me good Boy, I am much for* 
gctfull. 2794 C.QX.TMWiO'E. Death o/Chaiterton 1x5 Wisely 
forgetful, i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. xiv. 97 Forgetful of the 
glory of the past. 

2. Heedless, neglectful. Const, ^or inf. 

1526-34 Tjndale Heb. xiji, 2 Be not forgetfull to lodge 

straungers. 2697 Dryden Vir^, Georr. iv. 709 Th' unwary 
Ijovtx cast his Eye.s behind, Forgetful ouhe Law. 2720 Prior 
Horace i. lx. 16, I.. intend To serve myself, forgetful of 
my Friend. 2859 Tennyson Enid 53 Forgetful of his glory 
and his name. 

3. TJiat causes to forget, inducing oblivion. 
Chiefly poet, (Cf. oblivious.') 

2557 Totteir s Misc. (Arb.) 271 Reason runnes about, To 
•^ckc forgetfull water. 2667 Milton P. L. h. 74 If the sleepy 
drench Of that forgetful Lake benumme not still. 1^7 
Dryden yEneid vi. 20x7 Compell'd to drink the deep 
I..ethe3n Flood, In Large forgetful draughts. 2787 Generous 
Attaekni. 1. 157 The .self same bed., once received an 
honoured parent .. to its sofi forgetful down. 2850 Tesn^'* 
SON In Mem. xxxv, The sound of that forgetful shore. 
Hence rorgctfully adv., in a forgetful manner, 
rt 2716 South Serm. (1744) VIII. xiv. 416 It is our duty., 
forgetfully, to accept the oppression. 2732 Boysr From C. 
Dryden's llorlt ArlingtonianiVo^msyC^hxoyx^ the Mare 
forgetfully they stray. 28^ Cornwallis Nciv IVorld I. 70 
One of them having forgeiftdly left his umbrella behind him. 

Forgetfulness (fiTigcnfulnes). [f. prec. + 
-Nliss.J The quality or state of being forgetful. 

1 . The quality of (^ing apt to forget, the state of 
forgetting. 

*477 Larl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 19 Establlsshc & ease 
..thy foryeifulncssc with ih>'n rcmcmbraunce. 2533 T. 
\ViLSON hhet. m. 112a, Where ouer much cold is .rthcrc 
u euer muche forgctfulncsse. 2699 Bentley 382 This 
. .he Old not do out of design, but pure forgetfullncss. 2725 
I ote Oayss, XH.366 l'.ach in slumber shares A sweet forget* 
fulnwi of human cares, 2783 Hailes Antia. Chr. Ch. iv. 
El «/*.<*, ouch u-as .. the consliiutional forgetfulness of 
Chiidim. 1838 Dickens Sick. Sick, xxx, He smiled upon 
?omt ^‘^"K«fulness of Imving exhibited symp* 

2. Ihe condition of forgetting or losing recollec- 
tion of everything. 

In IW-. 



ry^VnU dounc And sleepc my Sences in Forgctfulnesse. 

o. I he State of being forgotten, oblivion. ? Obs. 

1531 T. Norton Cahin's Ins!, iv. xviiL (1634) 704 ITiis 
Ma\<e,. sKamefully ..putieth hU death in forgetfulnctse. 
2663 CiURUTOH Ckor . Gixant. 5 ^^onaracnts themMilves 
arc subject to Forgetfulness even while they remain. 2779- 
fii Johnson L , P ., Mat let y [His] v'VmjT.tor md Theodora. . 
IS now lent in forgeifulnos. 2820 L^TTos Dr.rreux i. xiv, 
Die foigrtfulness of one buried {% nothing to the forgetful* 
neii of cue disgraced. 


4 . Disregard, inattention, neglect. 

2576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 272 It doeth kindle in his 
mynde, forgctfulnesse of himselfe. 2757 Johnson Rambler 
No. 180 r 5 He. .naturally sinks from omission to forgetful* 
ness of social duties. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 211 
Victorj* sometimes produces forgetfulness of education. 

Forgetive (fooud^etiv), a. [?f. Forge tr.i + 
-T3VE.J A Shaksperian word, of uncertain forma- 
tion and meaning. Commonly taken as a derivative 
of Forge and hence used by writers of the 
iqtb c. for: Apt at 'forging *, inventive, creative. 

2597 Shaks. a Hen. iv. im 107 A good Sherris-Sack . . 
mzdees it [the hraine] apprehensme, quickc, forgelive, full of 
nimble, fiene, and delectable shapes. 2800 Malone Li/e 
Dryden Pr. Wks. I. l 382 Corinna’s forgetive imagination. 
2824 Cary Danie^ Purg. xx'ii. 14 O quick and forgetive 
power ! that sometimes dost So rob us of ourselves. 2871 
M. Collins Mnj. 4- Merck. \. iv. 12;^ Her temperament 
strangely quick, sensitive, apprehensive, forgetive. 

Forg’e*t*llie*llO.‘t. fin sense i, a translation 
of the OF. name itc nCouhliez mye^ whence late 
MHG. vergiz^ min niht (mod.Ger. vergisz mein 
mekl)t Sw, fdrgdta mig ej. In the 15th c. the 
flower was supposed to have the virtue of ensuring 
that those wearing it should never be forgotten by 
their lovers. (See quots. in Grimm Ml), s.v.) The 
application of the name to the ground-pine (sense 
3) is app. exclusively Eng.; whether this plant 
was credited with the same magical properties as 
its namesake, or whether it was named ' on account 
of the nauseous taste that it leaves in the mouth * 
(Prior) is not ascertained.] 

1 . The name of various kinds of Myosotis, esp. 
FI. palustris^ a plant which flourishes in damp or 
wet soil, having bright blue flowers with a yellow 
eye. Also applied to the closely resembling species, 
M. azorica^ M. arvettsis^ and others. 

c 2532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr, 1024 A flour of forget 
me nat, une Jleur de ne moubliez mye. 2817 Coleridge 
Sibylt. Leaves, Keep-sake 23 Hope’s gentle gem, the sweet 
Forget-me-not. 2833 Tennyson Poems 46 Eyes.. Blue as 
the blue forget-me-not. 1840 Agnes Strickland Queens 
Eng. III. 84 This royal adventurer . . Lancaster, appears to 
have been the person who gave to the tn^'osotis arvettsis, 
or, forget-me-not *, its emblematic and poetic meaning. 2880 
OuiDA Moths III. 216 He laid on herknee some forget-me nots. 

b. Applied with qualifying words to other varie- 
ties of Myosotis (see quots.). 

2865 Gqssc Land ^ Sea (1874) 235 The early scorpion- 
grass or hill forget-me-not. 2867 SowERBY.£H|'.^<»f. VII. 102 
Alpine Forget-me-not, M, aipestris. Ibid., Creeping water 
Forget-me-not, M. rePens. Ibid. 106 Dwarf Forget-me-not, 
M. cotlina. Ibid, 104 Wood Forget-me-not, M, sylvatica. 
Ibid. xo8 Yellow and blue Forget-me-not, M, versicolor, 

2 . The Germander Speedwell {Veronica Chamre^ 
firm's). [So also in German writers of i5-i6th c.] 

2853 G. Johnston Sat. Hist. E, Bord. I, 251 Veronica 
chamsedrys . miscalled the Forgcl-mc-not. 

+ 3 . The Ground Pine {Ajuga Charnsepitys), 

2578 Lvte Dodoens 1. xviii. 28 Of Ground Pyne . . There 
be three sortes. .called, .in English also Chamapitys, Ground 
Pyne, Herbe luc, Forget me not. 2597 Gerarde AfrrAnf 
II. cxiu. § 3. 423 Ground Pine is called m English herbe lule, 
Forget me not. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as forgeSme-not blue, eyes \ 
forgel'VtC'not-hued adj, 

a 1877 OuiDA Tricotrin I. 522 The treacherous, .glitter in 
her forget-me-not-hued eyes. 1B87 J. A. Sterrv Lazy 
Minstr. (1892) 148 A smart little crew. .In ivory-white and 
forget-me-not blue. Ibid. 274 This sweet little lass, Raises 
two Forget-me-not eyes. 2894 Daily Nezvs 22 June 6/6 
Dressed in forget-me-not blue chen6 silk. 

Forgetness (fFJge'tnus). rare. [f. FoRGET v. + 
-NESS.J Forgetfnlness. 

1474 Caxton Ckesse iii. vi. H iii b. The vice of glotonye 
provoketh lecherye ; wherofeometb forgeicnes of his mynefe. 
1^2 Daily News 11 Oct. 4/7 It is easier to imagine the 
disappearance of Westminster Abbey from the face of the 
earth, the forgetness that such a place ever existed among 
men, than, etc. 

For^ett (fp’Jd^et). Also 7 forchet, (forge.) 9 
forchetto, forget(te, forgit. [originally forchet, 
a. V. fourckette of same meaning, lit, ‘fork\j 
Glove-making: (sec quots.) 

2682 Min. Clover Incorp. Perth in Beck Gloves (2B83) 2^3 
Tliat no Gloves be made with tard forchets but allenerly 
with Cliven forchets. x688 R. Holsie Annonry iiu 28/1 
The Forges, the peeces between the Fingers. 1862 Mrs. 
H. ^VooD Mrs. Hallib, i. xxiiL (1864) 225 The long strips, 
running up inside the fingers, arc the forgits. 2^2 29^^ 
Cent. No. 278,9391716 pieces for the thumbs, and the forgets 
— f. e. the little side pieces for the fingers. 

Forgettable (f^Jge'iab’l), a. [f. Forget v. 
-f-AELE.] That may be forgotten. 

184s CARLVLECr<i;/mr//(i87i)I,55 Indistinct and instantly 
forgettable particulars. x868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
V. 284 Wasting six months in cramming up a minimum of 
forgetablc numcr. 

Forgetting (f/Jge-tig), vbl. sb. [f. FononTv. 

-h-IKO L] 

1 . The naion of the vb. Forget; also, f the state 
of being unconscious, oblivion. 

2340 Ayenb. r8 Ingratitude, l*ct is, «or>’cti{n3gc of god 
and of his giiodes. 2398 Tfkvisa Barth, De P. R, xvn. 
clxxxiv. (1495) 724 Wyne brcdjth in the soule for>’ctynge 
of anguj-sOi. C2440 yacoFt U’ell (E. E. T. S.) 109 lYor- 
gciyng makyth a nun in las schryfic to for^ete smalc 
s)*nnes fi gretc. 1538 Elyot Diet,, Prricrmijtio, forget* 


ynge, or leuinge out of a thynge. 2624 W. Barclay SetcK- 
thes in Jas. I Counierbl. (Arb.) 226 It maketh and indnetth 
. .the forgetting of all sorrowes and miseries. 2643 Miltdx 
Divorce 11. xxn*. (2851) 128, I am not willing to discover 
the forgcltxngs of reverend men. 2803-6 Wordsm*. IkHit.. 
Ivimort. V, Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

t' 2 . The state of being forgotten, oblivion. Qh. 

<2x050 Liber Scintill. Ivi. (iSSo) 274 Heo na byS cn 
forgyiincge \ohlivior.e\. <12^0 Hampole Psalter CacL 
498 pou gaf til forgetynge all my sjmnys. c 2449 Pecock 
Repr. II. XV. 236 That thilk mynde die not and falle not into 
foi3eling. 2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 1 4 God had., 
prouided to preserue it from forgetting. 

Forgetting ppt- rare, [see 

-ING -.J That forgets, forgetinl. 

2847 Emerson Poems, Uriel, A forgetting wind Stole ONtr 
the celestial kind. 28^ in Clarke Diet. 

Hence rorge-ttingly adv., in a forgetful manner ; 
forgetfully; through forgetfulness. 

2605 B. JoNSON Volponeyc.yx, I fear I haue (forgelilngly) 
transgrest Against the dignity of the Court. 2650 IlAa 
Grounds Monarchy in Harrington Oceana (1700) Which 
. .partly in this penury of Books, forgettingly I pass. 

t Forgeirbingtiess. Obs. ran. [f. as prec. 
-I- -NESS.] Forgetfulness. 

1387 Trevjsa Higden (Rolls) 1. 5 Fqrjetingnes all i»ey 
kypingc ]>e craft of a slepdamme, he is enmy of mynde. 
Ibid. II. 323 Moyses . . made tweie rj-nges, oon of mj-mlc 
and anoJ>er of forjetyngnesse. 

+ Forgi’fb, Obs. Forms ; 4 forjefthe, -jyft, 
4-5 'gyftj (5 -yifte). [f. Forgive z;. after Gift.] 
h’orgiveness. 

c 2325 Shoreham 40 Two thynges her wythynne beth For- 
aefihe and repentynge. c 13^ Sir Ferumb. 5736 pou mcht 
byleue on holychurche. .And on for-3yft of synne. 2532 
\Vedn. Faste (\V. de W.), Kynge Davyd fasted for mere)’ ! 
Nineve dyd y* same And had forgyft of synne. 

Forging' (foe-jdsiq), vbl. sb. [f. Forge p.i + 

-ING i.j 

1 . The action of the vb. Forge in various senses; 
an instance of the same. Also, used geninclially 
with the omission of in. 

238* Wyclif Eeclus. xxxii. 8 In forging [1388 the maling] 
of gold signe is of a smaragd. 1:2400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lonish. (E, E. T. S.) 100 pe craft of fforgyngc. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. dxx. 208 Foroyng of moneys. 
a 2568 Ascham Schotem, (Arb.) 120 Which tooles .. be net 
of myne owne forging, 2594 West znd Pt,^ Syvihl. ji. 
Indict, § 66 Forging of false and fraudulent writings. 2667 
Oldenburg in PhU. Trans. II. 4x5 The melting, forging, 
and tempering of it [iron]. 2774 Goldsm. Sat, Hist. (iKa) 
I. vlii. 36 In this ^reat elaboraiory of nature, a thousand 
benefit.s and calamities are forging. 2839 Ure Diet, Arts, 
etc. 703 The forging and drawng out 0? the iron. 

b. eoncr. A product of forging; a forged mass 
(ofiron, etc.). 

2858 Greener Gunnery 95 The skill . . displayed in weld- 
ing large forgings of wrought iron into shafts. xBS* 
Exhib. Catat, ill, 25 Tyres and forging of Whitworth steel. 

2 . allrib,, as forging-hammer^ -mill. 

2874 Knight Diet, Mech, L 906 Forgingdtasmntr, a ham* 
mcr used by gold-beaters. Holiday on Real 

73 The requisite water-power for forging or other mills. ^ 
Forging (foo’jd, 519),///. a. [f. as prec.+-iKC-.] 
That lorges, in senses of the vb. 

2592 Shaks. Ven, ^ Ad. 729 Till forging nature 
demn'd of treason. 2679 Dryden & Lee (Edipns iv. i' ki. 
2883 VL 204 Let, .not agreybeard forging priest come near. 
*739 G. Ogle Cualth, 4 Gris, 66 A forging Hand he found, 
and scheming Head. 

Forgivable (fi^Jghvab’l), a, • Also forgiveable. 
[f. Forgive v. + -able.] That may be forgiven, 
pardonable, excusable. 

1530 Latimer Last Serm. he/. Edzv. F/(i 562 ) issKA” 
vnexcusable sin; yet to him that will truly repent, H D 
forgeueable. z6xx Cotcr., Pardonnab/e. . forgiucAhle. im* 

Coleridge Lett. Comfers,, etc. 11. xxiil. 30 A nefileci ot 
this kind may be forgiveable, but it is utterly inexcusawe- 
2872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice I, ix. 239 To knowoneso»n 
dulness ought to make it forgiveable. 

t Forgi*vailce. Sc. Obs. Forms : 5 

ance, 6 loirgiffance, forgov(e)ancD. [f. Forgive 
V, + -ance.] Forgiveness, pairion. . 

2400 Acta Dorn. Cone. (2839) 253 And ask..forgeuaR^cc 
J>c dclh of pe said Johne. a 2575 Dium. Occurr. 
tyne Club) 239 The said laird . . askit the haill pcopiu tot- 
giffance in nis name. ^ . 

Forgive Cfi^igi’v), v. Pa. t. forgave 
Pn. pple-for^von (f^jgi'v'n). Forms: sceOivr. 
\f/F.,forgiefan (f. Fow-prefF -kgiefan: sec Give r.J, 
corresponding to Du. vergeven, OViG- 


for-, furgeban (Ger. vergebeti),QlF.fyrirgefd^f‘ 


fdrgifva, VFDz., forgive) to forgiv 
to grant.] 

fl. irans. To give, grant. Obs. , , ,, 

f 900 tr. BxdKs Hist. \. xvL {xxvii.] (2890) 84 i 
bI 5 ket for^ifen bxtic ^efed bi 5 , ac part bi 3 nnp 
BlicM. Horn. 3t E^lra Para gif.i l^c he middanKea«!«/j; 5 f;T. 
burli his tocyme. a 1175 Cott. Horn, 220 He L. V- 
manne jescchtie, 1377 LangI- P. PL Ik xvih. 76 I ■ 
was kny3ic & kynges sone kyndc foiiaf pat | 
harlot were .so hardy to l^*nc hands vppon nyti • j 
yulgariaabs Tereniio 2 b,Thc grelti't trrvouretw t 
j forgafcthc. 

t2. To give up, ce.'ise to h.irbour 
wrath). Also, to give up one’s resolve (* 
something). Obs. ^ u*. 

csxoo Ormis 2466 A;3 wh.'inn<ie N, 

'KTahhc. exyzi Pilate liy, in E.E. 

..hat he had« fuf3cue him his wra]'he- e 
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Paternoster Wks. (1880) 200 Here men moten for3eue J>e 
rancour .. of here herte to here nei3eboris. «rS33 Ld. 
Berners Huon Jxxxiii'. 257 Oberon .. forgaue all the yll 
wyli that he had to Huon. 1564 Carsewetts Lett, in 
IPodr, Soc, Misc. 285, I can nocht forgif to do my sobir 
diligens in furderance of the kirk. 

3 . To remit (a debt) ; to give np resentment or 
claim to requital for, pardon (an offence). Const, 

a. with simple object. 

nxooo Cxdmon's Gen. 662 (Gr.) He forgitS hit. C117S 
Lamb. Horn. 67 Ower hating forjefe ge. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 20 panne be5 be synne forgiuen. 13.. Cursor M. 
25109 (Cott. Galba) Lord forgiff boa dettes ours, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 11581 All hir gilt to forgiff. 1503 Kalenderof 
Sheph. Pater Noster, Forghewe the fawlys doyengageyns 
them. 1506 Shaks. Merck. K iv. i. 26 Forgiue a moytie 
of the prmcipall. ^1651 Hobbes Leriatk. in. xlii. 274 An 
Authority to Forgive, or Retain Sins. 1781 Burns IFky 
am I hill ii, Fain would I say, ‘ Forgive my foul offence ! ’ 
1855 Tennyson Maud xii, Should I fear . . to say ‘ Forgive 
the wrong’. 1882 v^th Cent, No. 61. 348 The amount of 
rent that has been forgiven in the past two years has been 
very large. 

b. with the thing in the acc., and the person in 
the dat., or preceded by i*///, /<?, unto (or as subj. 
of vb. in pass.). 

e 1000 A^e. Gosp. Matt. vl. 12 And forgyf us ure gyltas. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 37 Ne mei pe preost forjefen nane men 
his synne. a 1300 Cursor M. 10019 (Edin.) Giu sal forgiutn 
be giur sak. ibid. 25109 (Cott.) Forgiue pou til us dettes 
vts. Sir TVis;*-. 2568 For^euen hem was het wo, No 

were )>2li neuer so dere. 1382 Wyceif Matt, xviii. 27 
Sothely the lord of that seruant. .forjaue to hym the dette, 
«rx43o Hymns Virg. (1867) 128 Lord your deth forgyffe it 
me. X503“4 ^9 Hen, VII, c. 37 Preamb., It pleased 

your Highnesse . . to forg^’ve unto your seid Subgiect all the 
seid Mesprisions. 161 x Bible Isa. xxxiti. 24 The people 
that dwel therein shalbe forgiuen their iniquitie. X665 
Walton Li/e Hooker 1888 I. 39 Forgiving him 

his first-fruits. X726-3X Tindal Rapin's Hist. Eng. (X743) 
II. xvir. 153 She forgave him what she had lent his father. 
1782 CowpER Charity Let pharity forgive me a mistake 
That zeal, not vanity, has chanced to make. 1826 T. Moore 
Mem. (1854) V. 46 Clonmell never forgave this to Grattan. 

c. with indirect (personal) obj. only, either in 
dative (a construction now merged in 4% or f pre- 
ceded by to^ iill^ unto. 

csooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 21 Mot ic him forgyfan o3 
seofon sipas. C XX7S Lamb, Horn. 30 pu scalt forjeuen bon 
monne pe wio be agultet. a 1340 Hampolb Psalter y\. r 
Forgifynge til him bat synnes in vs. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
vi, xs As we for^eue to oure deltours. 1484 Caxton Fables 
0/ e^sop I. xviii, The myghte and puyssant must pardonne 
and forgyue to the lytyll and feble. 

4 . To give np resentment against, pardon (an 
offender). Const, fovy + ofy or dependent clause, 
rarely \to with inf. Also (now rarely) to abandon 
one’s claim against (a debtor). 

[c xooo, c X17S • see 3 c.] c 1200 Ormin 4960 To forrjifenn 
obre menn Wibb word & ec wibb herrte, c 1340 Cursor M. 
8396 (Fairf.) 5e ar for-gtuen of bat vn-rbL c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacionn gx How y» crIst forgaf mavdelen marie, xsgt 
Skaks. Tiuo Gent. ii. iv. 172 Forgiue me that I doe not 
dreame on thee. x6oy Wilkins Miseries In/orced Mar^ 
riage ii. D j, I do forgiue theewith my hart. 1715 De Foe 
Fanu Instruct. 1. i. He forgives them for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. X742 Richardson Pamela III. 387 An Example so 
much better — forgive me to say — before her. 1785 Burns 
\st Episi. Lafiraik xvil, I like the lasses — Gude forgie me ! 
X828 Scott F. M. Perth xxi. Forgive me if I remind you, 
that [etc.]. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxii, 

(1878) 403 He asks you to forgive the man who wronged you. 

5. absol. (of 3 and 4, which in this use coincide), 

e 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 37 Forgyfab & eow by5 for- 

»gyfen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. v. (1495) 192 
Chyldren ben sone playsyd and lyghtlythey forgyue, x6xi 
Bible 1 Kings viii. 30 And when thou hearest, forgiue. 
X709 Pope £■«. Crii. 525 To err is human, to forgive, divine. 
x84i_ Trench xxiv. (1877) 411 Though God may 
forgive, man is not therefore to forget. 

6. To make excuse or apology for, regard indul- 
gently. Now only in imper. as an entreaty. 

X667 Milton P. L. x. 956 Thy frailtie and infirmer Sex 
forgiv’n. X738 Pope Epil. Sat. t. 63 Dear Sir, forgive the 
Prejudice of Youth. 1782 Cowper Truth $^2 Forgive their 
evil, and accept their ^ood. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Prol. xi, Forgive these wild and wandering cries .. Forgive 
them where they fail in truth. 

+ 7 . = Misgive. (So also Give). Obs. rare. 

1600 Holland Z.zzy 754 Annlball, whose mind forgave him 
that such a thing would fall out, had prepared shipping. 

8. dial. (See qnots.) 

1790 Grose P7-ov. Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v., Forgive, to thaw. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia^ Forgive, to begin to thaw. 

Porgive-, stem of prec. nsed in derivatives; 
as f rorgi’vefnl a. [see -pul], full of forgiveness ; 
ready to forgive. Forgi'veless a. [see -less], dis- 
inclined to forgive; unforgiving. 'j'Por3i'velicli a. 
ME. forgif ettlic) [see -ly 1], likely to be for- 

given ; pardonable, venial. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 24 Ic seege eow, Daet Sodum- 
wara lands byS forsyfenlicre on domes da:5, boune ge. 
a 1225 Alter. R. 346 O sunns uor3iuelich mei beon ful 
deadlich. 1563 Man Musculus* Commonpl. 126 a, He is 
also forgeuefull and mercj-full. x86x Tetntle Bar Mag. I. 
356 They live their lives, forgotten and dead, Forgiveless 
and unforgiven. 

Torgiven (f^xglw’u.), a. [pa. pple. of For- 
give v.J In senses of the vb. 

XS48ELYOT Diet., Condonatus. .geuen, forgeuen, pardoned. 
x6o7_ Shaks. Tiinon v. iv. 79 Faults forgiuen. 1717 Pope 
Eloisa 253 Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiv’n. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 1096 A face, bright as for sin forgiven. 


Forgiveness (^Jgi*vnes). Forms : i forgi- 
fe(n)nys, •5yfe(n)nys, for5if(e)nes ; for later 
forms cf. Fobqive and -ness. [OE. foigifennys, 
f. forgifen. Forgiven ppl. a. + -ness. Cf. Du. 

1 . The action of forgiving ; pardon of a fault, re- 
mission of a debt, etc. In OE. also : Indulgent 
permission. 

The etymological sense, * condHion or fact of being for- 
given ’, IS not clearly evidenced even in OE., though in 
expressions like ‘the forgiveness of sins’ the word may 
admit of being thus interpreted. 

900 tt.Bseda's Hist. i. xvi. [xxvii]. (1890)82 Dis ic eweSo* 
sefter forgifnesse [secundum indulgentiatn\ nales after 
bebodo. 971 Blickl. Horn. 19 ponne we.. us forgifnessa 
biddab, a 1200 Moral Ode 298 Nis nober inne helle ore no 
forgiuenesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 58 pat bid me for 
3efnesse, & to amende hys trespas. 1340 Ayenb. 32 Vor 
non ne may habbe uoryeuenesse : wyp-oute zope ssrifte. 
£‘2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 59 A man schuld all anely 
ask him forgifnes wham he trespast to. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxxviii. 238 The pope yafe hem. .foryeuenes of al hir 
sinnes that [etc.]. 1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 235 All 
the brethren desired the father forgiuenes. 1729^ Butler 
Serm. Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 21 Forgiveness of injuries is one 
of the very few moral obligations which has been disputed. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romota 11. xxxi, He would have to en- 
counter much that was unpleasant before he could win her 
forgiveness. 

2 . Disposition or willingness to forgive. 

c X200 Ormin 1477, & are & miltce & mildherrtlejjc & rihht 
forr3ifenesse. xs« Coverdale Dan. ix. 9 Vnto the.. per- 
tayneth merc>’ and forgeuenesse. 1678 Sprat Serm. (1710) 
99 Meekness, Forgiveness, Bounty and Magnanimity, 
b. in plural, rare. (A Hebraism.) 

i6rx Bible Dan. ix- 9 To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgiuenesses. 

Porgiver (fpigi*vM). [f. Forgive z/. + -ebL] 
One t^o forgives. 

a 2225 After. R. 256 note (MS. Titus), Hire forseouere. 
1388 Wyclif Rom. Hi. 25 Whom God ordeynyde forjyuer 
[1382 an helpere ; Vulg. Propitiationem\. c 2449 Pecock 
Repr. U). V. 306 Ful grete fot^euers of dettis. 1SS7 Primer, 
Godly Prayers Oij, Not onlye a forgever but also a re- 
venger. 2625 UsSHER^WJTi'. Jesuit siyz [Hejis the forgiver 
of sinnes. X742 Richardson Pamela III. 69, I was thus 
lifted up to the State of a sovereign Forever, and my lordly 
Master became a Petitioner. 1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. 
Lev. XVI. aid fin., The great Forgiven 

Forgiving vbl. eh. Also 5-6 Sc. 

forgifflne, -yne. [f. Forgive v. + -ing L] The 
action of the verb Forgive. 

c 138s Chaucer L. G. JV. 1852 Lucrece, Be as be may, 
quod she, of forgyfynge. <1x460 Let. yas. II, Chart. 
Aberd. 62 (Jam.) Not agaynstanding ony relessing, gyft, 
forgiffyne, or accordyng, i'xgafi Frith Disput. Purgat. 
W&, (1573) 29 Albeit man rwente his forgeuyng and after- 
wards sue for his debt. 2533 Gau Richt F<i/(i888)8 Quhair 
th^* sal get grace marcie and forgiffine of thair sinnis. 

Forgiving ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 

-ING ^.J That forgives ; inclined to forgive ; indi- 
cating forgiveness, 

1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) L 188 A mild, meek and 
forgiving Spirit. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. jv. i. 1574 One 
forgiving Glance. 1820 Keats Isabella xix. Of thee we now 
should ask forgiving boon. 1855 Macaulay Eng. III. 
458 He was of no gentle or forgiving temper. 

Hence Forg’i'vin&ly<raV.; Por^’vingTiess. 

1667 Flavel Samt Indeed Never did any carry 
it more peaceably and forgivingly. 1742 Richardson Pamela 
III. 82 So much Sweetness, and so much Forgivingness. 
1857 W. Collins DcadSecret^s9 Remember me forgivingly, 
Artnur, 2865 J, Grote Floral Ideas viii. (1876) 114 Active 
foTgivingness, the returning of good for evil. 

Forglopned, -glut; see Yeyv.- prefix 5 and 6. 

t ForgHaW*! Ohs. \OE. forgnagan, f. For- 
pref \ + piagan to Gnaw,] trans. To gnaw in 
pieces, eat up ; lit. avd^fig. 

cxooo iELFBic/A^w. (Th.)ll. 194 Gaerstapan forgnoSon swa 
hwset swa se haxol belxfde. <2x22^ Ancr. R.yi^ Godis 
god, hwon ich nit do., min vuel bit forgnaweo. ciepo 
Altenglische Legcndai (Horstmann) I. 161 Somme .. hor 
wreche flesch uor gnowe, 01325 Body ^ Soul 269 in Map’s 
Poems 343 Wormes for-gnowen heor alre throte. 14x3 
Pilgr. Sinvle (Caxton 1483) ii. xlv. 24 Somme had feete al 
forgnawen. 

+ Forgni’d©! Ohs. Pa. t. forgnode. [OE. 
forgjtldan, f. For- prf.^ +gn{dan to cnish,] trans. 
To break, break to pieces; to destroy. 

a 1000 Lamb. Ps. civ. [cv.] x6 He forgnad . . treow gemKru 
heora. <1x300 E.K.Psalter'FhA., He..alle festnes ofbred 
forgnode. Ibid, cvilij. 16 He forgnod yhates brased ware. 

Forgo, forego (f^J-, foejgffu-), v. Pa. t. for-, 
forewent. Pa. pple. for-, foregone. Forms : 
see Go. [OE. fngdn, -gangaUy f. For- pref^ + 
gdn, gangan : see Go.] 

f 1 . intr. To go aw.iy, go past, pass away. Ohs. 

CQSoZindis/. Gosp. MatUv.iS Enne pride,. neforgses from 
ae wicl Sa hulle alle sie. a 1300 Crersor M. 6264 (Cott.) 
be see on ail«r side ham slod Als wtUIcs tua, quils hai for 
yod. 1^3 SackVille Induct. Mirr. Mag. xlix, And fast 
by him pale Malady was plac'd; Sore sick in bed, her 
colour all foregone. 

t 2 . trans. To go by, pass over. bt. and/^. 
Hence, to leave alone or undone, neglect, overlook, 
slight. Obs. exc. arch. 

c 1000 iELFRic Horn. (Th.) 1. 92 Se5e Hs forgaiS bis sawul 
losaS. c 1000 — Exod. xii. 23 He [Hrihten] forgash has 
buses dura. <2x300 Cursor M. 25344 (Cott.) Grant vs hi 
maght..to luue vr euen cristen sua hat we hair lastes ma 
forga. ?<rx5oo TrirPba^sBa7ik.deP.R.{isZ5)'^'l^r.\’\, He [the 


euyll seruant] forgeth [1398 forgendreh] all his lordes nedes, 
and leaueththem vndone. 2858 Buckle CrVz’//r. (1869)11. i. 
29 He.. never.. allowed the claims of his profession to make 
him forego the superior claims of his country. 

■ 1 3 - To avoid, elude. Ohs. rare—^. 

e 1305 Edmund Con/. 301 in E. E. P.(iB62) 79 per lurnede 
his holi man.. he deueles poerforgon. 

fh. To overreach, deceive. Ohs. rare’~'^. 

238*^ Wyclif Col. Prol. 429 Thei weren forgon of false 
apostlis. 

4 . To go from, forsake, leave. Ohs. exc. arch. 
<2x300 Cursor M. 17012 (Gbtt.) Mannes sauL.wold neuer 
if it might he bodi self forga. c 1340 Ibid. \ 3280 (Trin.) Petur 
andandrew. .wiho word haue heishipforgone. X530 Palsgr. 
556/1 Shall I forgo your company nowe. 1622 Callis Slat. 
.5‘<7w?rj(i647) 19X When D. was Banished, he then forewent his 
local Habitation. 2697 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 46 When to 
ripen’d Manhood he shall grow, The greedy Sailer shall the 
Seas forego. 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 450 Vengeance, ye 
Gods ! or 1 the skies forego. 2821 Wordsw. Sonn., Clerical 
Integrity, Their altars they forego, their homes they quit. 
2844 Mrs. Broiwinc Catarina to Camoens iv. And if they 
looked up to you. All the light which has forgone them 
Would be gathered back anew. 

6. To abstain or refrain from (some action or 
procedure). Rarely with to and inf as object. 

a 2000 Laivs Cnut § 85 in Thorpe Anc. Laws 1. 424 pzet 
he . . smeage . . hwaet him sy to donne & to forganne. 2297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 290 pys god man Seyn Dunston Halede 
muche to crouny hym, 3yf he yt myste ver gon. c 1420 Sir 
-<4 ;«<r<f<7c^ (Camden) xviii, Vnnethe he my5te forgoe to wepe. 
2587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837)0 The Authour here declareth 
the cause why hee. .forewent the translation of the learned 
Poet Lucan. 2768 Beattie Minstr. 11. xlvi, Then jarring 
appetites forego their strife. 2842 Pusey Crisis Eng. Ch.-;-2 
We forewent much which any of us might have desired to do. 
2860 Ha\vthorne Trans/ortn. xv, He had foregone to be a 
Christian reality. 2872 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. x. 313 
We forego any comparison between the two men. 

absol. 2810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 11. xxxiv, Chieftains, forego \ 
I hold the first who strikes my foe. 

6. To abstain from, go without, deny to one- 
self ; to let go or pass, omit to take or use ; to give 
up, part with, relinquish, renounce, resign. 

<22275 Cott. Horn. 322 Forgang pu ones treowes westm. 
<22225 Ancr. R. 8 Fleschs forgon oj^er visch. C2400 
Melayfte 307 Bid hym hawkes & houndes forgoo, And to 
dedis of armes hym doo. 2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
IV, 3 No greate pleasure shoulde be forgone thereby, 2606 
Shaks. 'Jr. * Cr. v. viii. 9, I am vnarm’d, forgoe this 
vantage, Greexe. 26« Milton Hirelings Wks. (2847) 435/1 
Though Paul were pl^’d to forgo his due, and not to use 
bis Power . . yet he had a Power. 27x4 Gay 'Trivia iii. 300 
Ah hapless Swain . . Canst thou forgo Roast-Beef for nauseous 
Pills? 2748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iii, 343 The Plea- 
sures are tu be foregone, and the Pains accepted. 2828 E. 
Irving Serm. I. p. liv, Whatever He.. forewent of infinite 
glory . . is to be placed to the account of mankind. 2848 
Kingsley Saint's "Trag. n, iv, Wear but one robe the less 
—forego one meal. 2849 M. Arnold New Sirens, Those 
slackened arms forgo The delight of death-embraces. 

1 7 . To go without (compulsorily), to be with- 
out ; to miss, lack. Ohs. rare. 

<22300 Cursor M. 3443 (Cott.) Hiswijf|>at lang had child 
for-gane Now sco bredes tua for ane. ^2340 Ibid.^ys^i 
(Trin.) Mercy shul forgoon. rx4oo Maundev. 

(Roxb.) xxxii. 247 Als-sone as J>ai forga Jjs smell of f>am ftai 
dye. <22400-50 A lexandcr j 8B And gett agayn his awyn 
gronde at he forgais nowe. 

i-b. To let go (involuntarily), lose, forfeit. Ohs. 
c 2205 Lay. 22130 Ale mon h® his lond hafde for-gan. 
CX49X Chast. Goddes Chyld. g Hem thynken oftymes that 
they maye neuer forgoo the likyng that they haue. 2587 
Golding De Mortiay xxvi, 305 He had sodainly forgone 
his sight, which was afterv/ard restored againe. 

absol. c 2450 tr. De Imitatione nr. liv, pere shal be plente 
of all good wi^oute drede of lesyng or forgoyng. 

f 8. Only in pa. pple. : Exhausted with going, 
wearied, faint. Also, faint with emotion. Ohs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 3527 (Cott.) Quen he al weri was for- 
gan Ham he tok his wai o-nan. 23.. Coerde L. 5472 Myn 
[horses] ar wery and forgon. ^2330 Amis Atnil. 1054 
'I'han seighe he a weri knight forgon, Vnder a tre slepeand 
alon. c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame i. 115 He that wery’ was 
for-go On pilgrimage myles two. 2597 T. Beard 'Jheat. 
Gods yiidgem.{i6x^ 350 The poor slave, all forgone at this 
. .ougHe sight, looked everie minute to be devoured. 

Hence ’Eov^o'inevhl.sh.] rorgo’ne ppl. a. Also 
3 ?orgo'er, one who forgoes (something). 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Col. ii. 12 After suche 
forgoyng of your bodyes, which were thral to sinne. 26x1 
Cotcr., Abandonneur . . forgoer. 2627 Sanderson Serm. 
1.268 They chuse to be still ignorant, rather than hazard 
the forgoing of any part of that freedom. 1736 Butler 
Anal. I. V. Wks. 1874 93 The voluntary foregoing many 

things which we de.sire. 2828 Webster, Foregoer, one who 
forbears to enjoy. Ibid., Foregone, forborne to be possessed 
orenjoy’ed. 

Forgotten (fpjgp't’n), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of 
Forget vi\ a. Not remembered, that has passed 
from the mind or out of remembrance, b. Omitted 


id through inadvertence, 
f < 5 - Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 7S. J Sy[ 
jt Nicholas kyrk for forgetyn 

,8 A forgotten treasnre that laj i-ong 

•S-th V. Ois. [f.FOR-AC^J+GRAITH 
; Tn net ready beforehand, _preparc. 
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hcrt herd ere Hne. Ihid, xxti]. 12 In leuynges for- 

grajj>t lickam of 

Forgreat, -greme: see 3, 10. 

+ PorgroW*! Ohs. rare exc. in pa. ppU. for- 
gro-WTi. Forms : see Guow, [OE. forgrSwan, 
f. 'Fovi’ pref.^ JrgrSwaji'. see Gbow t;.] 

1 . itiir. To grow to excess or out of shape. Only 
in pa. '^^t.forgrenvn, overgro^vn, misshapen. 

<zxooo Riming Poetn (Gr.) 46 Brondhord seblowen breos- 
tnm in forgrowcn. 1399 Sarcastic Verses in Arckxol. 
XXI. 89 pis is a busch bat is forgrow^ 1543 Grafton 
Cenin, Harding 599 A pylgremes hat . . with a long and for* 
growen bcardc- 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. 1. 11593) ^4 So 
loule a Dragon . .so monstrously for*growne. 1576 N ewton 
Lemnie's Cavt/'Hx.{iS$p) 133 Although the partj' be fat and 
forgrowTie. x6oi Bi*. ANORF.\VES.S‘#’r///. Malt. xxii. 21 (1641) 
II. 96 The fat and foregrown rammes within our own fold. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. cIxxxiL 1159 An 
euiil custome is nothing else than an errour forgrowen. 

2 . trails. To overgrow, cover with a growth 
(usually one that is excessive or unsightly). 

rx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 120 ForpI is bis westren for* 
grouwen mid brimbles. X399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 363 The 
long gras that is so grene forgrowen hit hath the mllde. 
1494 Fabvan Chron. v. cxx. 97 The towne of Westni5'ns(er 
. . that tyme was forgrowen with busshes. a X53S More 
IV^s. 74 The ground that is al foregrowen with nettels. 
X57S Laneham (1871) X4 Hombre Saluagio.,forgrone 
all in moss and luy. 

b. In pa. pplc. (of aged persons) : Overgrown or 
covered (with hair). Hence (lor from sense 
Extremely old. 

rx430 Lvdc. Poe/tas IX. x. (1554) 201b, With heere for- 
growen body and visage. rx440 Generydes 3667 A man 
that was right ferr in age.. And allforgrowe. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron. vir. 605 In the bordour of this dilicious place 
Stode iL forgrowen faders, reasemblyng Ennok and Helj'. 
x5*7 Prose Life St. Prattdan (Percy) He was olde and 
for-growen so that no man myght se nis body. 

+ For^Tli'lt, Jy. Ohs, Forms: 3 Onn. forr- 
gilltenn. Pa. t, 3 forgilt, -gult. Pa. pple. 2-3 
forgilt, -gult, Orm. -giUtedd. [OE. ^forgyltaUf 
f. For- pref.^-K'gyttan to sin.] 

1 . trails. To bring into a state of guilt. Only 
refl. or \r\pass. Const. wiS, gxn. 

ctsjS Lamb. Horn. 27 Jif swiSe for-gult wi3 bine 
eorSlicne lauerd he (etc.]. ^ xtoo Ormin 2619 pe deofell . . 
stannddebb .. To don uss to fonrgiUtenn uss 3xn Godd. 
a x»*5 Alter. R, 388 Al b«t is i^e worlde he werp under ure 
uet bestes ant fucTes, ear we weren uorgulte. 

2 . To forfeit by guilty conduct. Also, to bring 
into by guilt. 

e XX7S Lamb. Horn, ig Er we tveren al forgult in to helle. 
<■1*00 Trin. Cell. Hom.^ii He forgilt heuene wele, and 
haue5 helle wowe, 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 1 Plente memay 
in Enpelond of alle gode y se, Bute folc yt for gulte ojier 
5ercs j'C worse be. CX300 Harrow. Hell 166 pou laddest 
oustop.'urays.Wehitforgulten asevnwys. ?flX3So/fr///.<5* 
Metl, (Xinc. Inn MS.) S93 Til Lucifer hit forgult wib pryde. 

Porhalo, -hang ; see For- pre/.i 5. 
t Porha’rd, S'. Ohs.—^ [ME.^r^anf/V//(trans.), 
OM. forheardian (intr.), f. For- pref,'^ + heardian 
to become or make hard.] trails. To harden. 

f X2SO 4- Ex. 3338 For it [sc. the manna] mall al 5e 
8unne*sine, OcoSerfir lor«hardede[/r7'«/tfrf fothadede}hlne. 

t Forha'rden, v. Ohs.'^^ [f. For- pre/.^ + 

Harden t/.] traits. *= prcc. 

XS?X Golding Cah'in on Ps. Ixxili. 15 Tliey become for- 
hardened, and ih.iking of the fearc of God, do therwithal 
cast away the hope 01 salvation. 

+ Forh.a*re, t'. Ohs. rare — \J,'FoH’-pre/.^ + 
IlARBr'.] traits. To affright or harry exceedingly, 
B>*. Gaudf.n Serm. at Fun. Bp. Brounrig (x66o) 55 
Elisha's erj* is not. .a bare clamor insignificant, as one scared 
and foreiuircd. 


Forhoad, -heed: see FoR-/r^i 3, 5. 

F Forhexche, v. Ohs. Pa. pple. forhaht 

[f. \*o\u pre/,^ I the verbal clement is obscure. 
traits. To despise. 

<rx*3o Halt Meiti. 4 ,\ He forhobeS It^ r. forhcccheS] ]» 
an.in. a 13x0 in Wright’s Lyric /’. x. 37 nienne mihii . 
hen hated ant fordmht. 

t ForlicTo, Ohs, Pa.pplc.forholen. [OE 
farkelattf f. Ft‘R-/r^l -^hclan tohidc^OFris., OS 
fnrhelait (Du. rcrheleti), OHG. far-j ferhelat 
(MHG. verheln^ Ger. vtrhehlen')^ 
irons. To hide, conceal ; with person.al obj. ij 
dal, or preceded by xvib. 

fE83 K. /ELmro y>\yM, xvii, Dxt mine crxftas am 
nuwcald DC warden for^.tenc and forboJene. c tooo ^lfri 
CfH. xvio. 17 Hu nws »c forhelan Abrahamc, 3e ic doi 
wjllf. iiM O. R. C//nvf an. 1137 (HiJ wenden Cxt i 
jculde Iwn forholen. e woo Ormin 2468 lit sholldc wiirrbcni 
wel Forrholcnn wibb be dcfcIL x,.. A' .d/A. 6967 Th' 
traitour xchal M30 HoioGood irip tauit 

i ^ *** 39 Sebewe it to H freendisf f 

fordnlc J«ou it H03I, ’ 

+ Forhe-TcdnoSB. Oh. \_Q>Y.. forhnfcJncsi 
l.ferhrfc.i pplc. oK forhahhan to restrain 
f. Vow- Jt haMitn to Il.wt;, holil) + ..stss. 
Kc'traint, continence, .ibstincnce. 

r^oo tr. Bxda't Hht. iv.xxni. txxv], (xe->3' 352 He .. 5 
tnscclre forharfdne^v: Drjhtne Kowadc. r 1175 'Lamb. Hat 
loiTomtchel forheuednose on here and on wete maca 
Irne mon ur.hal-w. 


tForheW', r*. Oh, Form*;: Pa. t.% forhoow. 
4-5 forhewen. [0E./er,^/<:::‘i7« (f. Fon- 
/ny.» to Hnv) I- QS. forhaitsiit, OHG. 


fnrhomvdii (MHG. verhouwen^ Ger. verhauen').'] 
trails. To hew or cut to pieces. 

a xooo Byrhtnotk 1x5 (Gr.) He mid billum wearS , . swi3e 
forheawen. «i»os Lay. 4593 He for-heow b^enne mjcst a* 
two riht amidden. c X380 Sir Fertanb. 899 And eke ys 
noble .nkeloun was falj for-bewe & schente. c 1450 Merlin 
234 Er thei were alle ynne ther were many slayn and for 
hew'cn. X470-8S Malory Arthur vii. xii. Their sheldes 
and theyr hauberkes were al forhewen. 1563 Sackville /«* 
duct. Alirr, Mag, Ivii, His face forhewed with woundes. 

*b Forhi'dei Ohs, \OF.,forhydan (f. FoR-^ + 
hydan to Hide) \—\G,ferhuden^ irans. To hide. 

c xooo Ags, Ps. cxxxix. (cxl.l 5 (Gr.)Forhyddan oferhydse 
me inwit-gyrene. rxaso Gen.^f Ex.^Z^s Longe it weren 
Sor forbid, c X340 Cursor M. 5263 (Fairf.) Sone quy squa 
forhidde pou pe. 

t Forhi'gllt, V. Ohs, Forms ; 1 forhdtan, 
2-3 forhote. Pa. t. 3-4 forhet, 4 Sc. forMcht. 
[OE. forkdtan str. vb., f. + hdtan to 

promise, command : see Hight v.'] 

1 . frans. To promise not to do, enjoy or practise 
(something) ; to renounce. 

c xooo iELFRicPrtxA Ep. § 47 Baton he hit forhaten hiebbe, 
cizoo Trin, Colt. Ilotn. igg Danne forsake we ure sinnes 
mid heorte and for-hote3 mid mu3e. arzzs Ancr. R. X92 
3e . . ine blostme of ower 3uwe3ft uorheten alle worldes blxssen. 
c X30S Edmund Con/. 86 in E. E. P. (1862) 73 He . . forhet 
bifore hire truliche wommanes mone. ciyjS Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Nicolaus 965 pai forhicht mare to steile. 

2 . To forbid. 

^13x5 Shorewam 162 Thou dedest by thine wyves stevene 
Thet was for-hote. 

3 . To promise. [Cf. Ger. verkeiszen ] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11334 (Cott.) Godd has . . sent pam pat 
he lang for*hight. 

t Forlii‘ 11 , V, Ohs. [f. For* pref.^ + Hill v."] 
irans. To cover ; to protect. 

ax3oo E. E. Psalter 14 For-hile him I sal, for mi 
name knewe he, /r X400-S0 Alexander 2063 Ane hert 
with a hoge heiied .. Was to behald as a harrow foreheld 
(forhelidl with tyndez. 

Hence rorhllling vhl. jA, in qiiot. quasi-rt7/?fr. 
protection. Also TorM'ller, a protector. 

<2x300 E. E, Psalter xvn[i). 18 Made is L^verd mi for- 
hilinge. /bid. 30 For-hiler es he Of al pat in him hopand be. 

Forhoar(ed : see Fob- pr^/ 9, 10. 
t ForhoTd, Ohs, [OE./orhea/dan{\nser\sQ 
forsake, lose), 1. For- prefy '¥ healdan to Hold; 
« MLG. vcrholdeny\ 

irans. To detain, withhold. Hence Porho*lde(n 
ppl. a., held over, kept too long, 

Beowulf 2381 (Gr.)Hafdon hy forhealden helm Scylfinga. 
r888 K, iELFREO Booth, xxbc. §x 035e hi beop begen for- 
healden. c xa§o Gen. tf Ex, 2026 An time he was at hire 
Meld .. she him his mentel for-held. xi Pains of 

Helhi^ in 0 . E, Misc, 149 A water. .pat .. siynkep so for- 
holde lych. 

Forliow*, t/. 0A3.exc,5^. Forms: iforhojian, 
2 -hii^ian, 3 -howien, -liojien, -hujien, 4-8 
forhue, 9 forhoo, forhooy, 8- forhow, [OE. 
forhogian, f. Fob- pre/y -r hogian to think, care.] 
ti. Irans. To despise, scorn. Ohs. 

C900 Ir. Bxda’s Hist. IL 11.(1890) 102 Gif he ponne cow 
eac forfiogie .. sy he ^nne from cow forhogad. rxi6o 
Hatton Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 10 pact 5e ne fordmjien cenne of 
pissen lytlingcn. a x»zS Ancr. R, 166 Worldliche pinges to 
..forhowien. 0x230 Hali Meid. 25 Forhohe for to don hit 
pat he punches imel of. a X300 Cursor PI, 15107 (Cott.) We 
wend he had for*huud vs all. 

2 . To forsake, quit. 

a 1300 Cursor Pf. 2^47 (Edin.) jie formast raw,.batsinne 
and sak for him forhuid, c 1450 o/. Cuthherl (Surtees) 8258 
par fore saint dunstan he pursued Whils he cnglande for- 
nued. 17S3 A, Murmiy Gray s-Inn frtil. No. 39 f x It 
gives me mucUle Trouble to sec the English forchuing their 
Neest, and ghnng it up to the Checid of Israel. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 99 Ye did her so trcacli'rously forhow. a 1835 
Hogg Kilmenyxxiv.Axxd the mcrl and the mavis forhooyed 
their young. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb ii. (1873) 
IS Hie hnirf wud hac to forhoo’sbit bonny nest. 

Hence R forsakcr. f Torhoght, 

contempt. 

a 1300 E, E. psalter cxviii. Icxix.) 22 Bcre fra me vp- 
braidingc and for-hoghtc. 1513 Douglas AEneis xn. i. 36 
5on ilk Troi.'inc forhowar of Asya \desertorem Asi.v]. 

+ Porliunger, v. Oh. ff. Fob- fref.\- + 
IIuNOEBi'. ; .^OcT.vcrlittiigern^ To make 

ver)' hiingr)- ; to cause to die of hunger ; to starve. 
Only in pa. pple. and ppl. adj. Porhu'ngered. 

c X200 Or>iik 1x567 Jesu Crist forrhunnfrredd wass, r 1275 
Lay. 23562 Mid ]>an wrccchc folkc pal lai par for-honpered. 
f X3W Will. I'alemez^x^ pci..eten at here esc, for pei were 
for*nun^ed. C’X4Z5 .SWy« (P.) 964 Hie knave.. Mas 
for-ungrid sore. 1481 Caxtos Reynard (.Arb.) X14 They 
,.cten them lykc as they were forhongred hounds. XB9A 
F. S. Kllis Reynard 324 j’hcy . .rob them like for*hungercu 
hounds. 

f Forlm'sh, v. Ohs, Only in p.i. t. forhusto, 
ff. For- pre/y + 10 \\.hyscan to mock.] traits. 
To deride. 

r 1*05 Lav. 29021 pc king hco for-husien. 
t FoTicate^ V- nome<i*d. [f. U./orica a privy 
+ -ATE R.] 

*615 Sir E. Hody Curry-combe titlc-p.. In answer to a 
lc»d Lilxll Lately foricated by Jabal Rachil. 

Foridled: secFoR-/r^J 9. 

Forinsec (fifri*n5(*k)i a, OAr.cxc. Hist. Also 8 
crrcii. forensic, [ad. {serz/i/ittm) forinseennt, 


med.L. (adj.) f. \..foriiisecns (adv.) out of doors, 
f. foriS'^seciiSy after the analog}- oi extrivseciis^ 
Only in forinsec = * foreign sen ice': see 

Foreign a. 11. 

X741 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Service, Forensic or extnn<r 
Sers’ice .. svas a service which did not belong to the die? 
lord, but to the king. x8ss Brich.an Orig. Paroek. ^rp.Ml. 
11. 406 Everj* other sen’ice except the fonnsec service of the 
king ivhen required. 

Porinsec(k, -secal, obs. ff. Forensic, -al, 
t Eori’nsecal, a. Oh. Also 6 forincy., 
forynsicall, C-y forinseoall. [f. as prcc. + -AL,] 
= Foreign <7. in various senses; alien, extrinsic; 
in, pertaining to, or coming from another coiintrv. 
xS39T.CHArMAN in C/^n?r:.Gr./'r/Virr (Camden Soc.)p.xti, 
Not to follow the supersticious iradicions of ony for>*ncittli 
potentate or peere. c X540 ir. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Czmd. 
No. 29) I. iio While they maynlaincd forinsecall bnttayl^ 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 11. 126 All salts, ivhelher vitriol cr 
allum, whose encrease is by apposition of forinsecall mattw. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Proem. B b, Who mUI say that this 

Act (under God) is not Englands safety from Foriaskal 
Invasions? X732 Berkeley iii. vi, They dUdaln 

all forinsecal motives to it; and love Virtue onlyforVirtux’s 
sake. 


■r Eori'rk, S'. Ohs. [f. FOR-/re/'.l +InK.] ir.lr. 
To grow weary or disgusted. Const, of or to with 
inf. 

CX250 Gen. <5* Ex. 3658 Of manna he ben for-hHed to 
elen. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Hen. Dk. Buckhm. xlvi, Hiswife 
forcyrked \ed, 2587 foreyrking] of his raygne, Sleping in bed 
this cruel Avretche hath slayme. 

Eorisfamiliate (fo3Tis|(ami'li|C't), v. Civil 
and A'. Jiazv. Pa. pple. .SV. 7 -at, 9 -ate. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.h. fpi-i^omiliate, f. ontside + 
familia famil)'.] (See quots.) 

1609 Skenc Reg. Mat. Table 80 ForisfanjiHal the sonneit 
be the father, qunen the father gities to him ane certaine 
part of his heretage, and he is content therewith. 1754 
Erskine Pritur. Sc. Laiv t. 41809) ^ 

a separate stock .. even though he should continue in ihe 
father’s house, may be said to be emancipated or foris- 
familiated. 1879 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ, 132 A 
was said to be forls-familiated if his father assigned to hin 
part of his land and cave him seisin thereof. iBSoJ- Skfl* 
TON Crookit Mcgxxn. X57 The lasses are a* forisfamiliate.^ 

Fotrisfamitlia'tiou. The action of forisfami- 
liating (a son) ; also iransf. 

X767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 25 A forisfarailiationout 
of the universe. ^ x8x8 Scott Rob Roy iii, My ^father couM 
not be serious in the sentence of forisfamilialion. 1637 
HALLAM/ffx/, Lit, Ill.iv. §99. 399 That [period] of emana* 
pation or foris-famiJiation. 

Foxje’sMt, pple. Sc. [Cf. For- pnfy and 
Disjasket.] Jaded, tired out. , 

X785 Burns snd EP, to J, Lafratk ii, Forje.sket *air, ’aun 
weary legs. 1826 G. Biiattu: John 0 Amhd in 
The fiend, forjeskit, tried to ‘scape. , 

’i'F02goTi*st,t4. Obs, [f. For-//x^.J + Joust r.j 
irans. To overcome or overthrow in jousting. 

?rt X400 Plorte Arth. 1398 Syr Marschalle de Mowrees.. 
ffore-justyde at that journee. a 1440 Sir Degree. At 
Portgaff was he .slone, flfor-justyd vviih a Soudonc. 
Harding C/iruN. cxLVit.xiii, He foriust the duke 
X470-85 Malory Arthur viu. x.vxix, He foriusted alk tw. 
were there. .. 

Forjudge, forejudge v. Aiw 

4-5 forjugo,(5forjugge), 5-7 forjudge, 0-9 fore- 
judge. pn sense i, ad. OF.for-t fors-,fottrjitptr,^ 

f. for{s~. For- prefix + jitgier J udge v. In sense i 
the prefix seems to have been taken as loR-h] . 

1 . To exclude, oust, or dispossess by a judgcmcnl. 
Const. frotUi of-, or with double ohj, Obs. cxc, in 
Law. 

1x292 Britton i. xiv. § 4 Si soint il forjugcz de chcs<^ne 
ley ct hors de nostre pes.] c 1470 Harding Chron. . j‘ 
He was depriued of his estate. .Foriuged Iiole from laiUf * 
magestee. 2491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 16 It 
that John Duke of Norfolk . . shuld . . be . . forjuped ol M 
honour. a 2577 Sir T. Smith Comtinv. Eng. 
lands, .in all cases of felony are commonlyloslfromiu* /■ 
his heircs, if he be forciudged, that is, condemn^k”’* ; ' 
by the law, 1641 Termes de la Ley J64 
other officer in any Court bee put out and forbidden \ 
the same, he is said to be forjudged the Court. ; . 

tr. Pcrkbii Prof, Bk. v. § 432. x86 If. -the tenant I nn.rt 
a Writ of Mesne against the Mesne, and forejudgem ' 
2643 pRVNNE Sov. Ptr.ver Pari. J. 12 The samc^ustice* 
forejudged of their lives, 1765 Blackstone 
I t is enacted by the statute 5 Edw, HI. c. 9. dm* ^ j 

shall be forejudged of life or limb, contrary to tn .f,. .. 
charter. 1883 r. Pollock Land Laws 


crti 

\Vbf' 

Ultk- 


a man is forejudged of life and lands for cowardice m 

fb. To prohibit (from). Obs. . . ,,1, 

2675 Camden's Hist. Elis. tv. $Bg Die 
English into those Parts would for the future be 
amf wholly barred. 2^7 Vie:o Penal Laws x<* ^5.,, 

fourth shall be forejudged from ever keeping an 


-j* 2 . To condemn judicially {to a pcnait) ;■ 


Oh- 


1300 Gower Conf, III. 192 Altvaundre .. a 
Of sodein wrath and nai of riglil horjuged 
Jas. I Kingis Q. iii. J rum estate, sU- 

Voriugit was to pouert m exile. *494 
568 (Tnc) )» crc t.vI:ynasi.r>!ioncri 

and soone after foriugyd, h.ingciI,ond lietJjo. r;'‘rr- 

Call-in on Ps. xlLi 'llic greaterpart of men forjuCY ■ 
able folk to destruction. 2752 CsR**: ^tut* I. y. 

She. .being already condemned and fyrtjudgcu to 

Hence Porju'dglng vhl. sh, . r,.. 

2651 N. Bacon Disc. Gevt. Eng. n. ii». vJ^^h’Tn'afict. 
judging of Life., against the form of the (»rano L* 
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tPorjudgement. Obs. [a.O¥.foijugemait, 
f. forjugier to Forjudge.] =next. 

1531 Dial. Laios of En^. n. xliii. 89 a, It is comonly 
holden that if an enfant bad nat ben excepted in the statute 
of foriugement, that the foriugemenl sholde haue bounde 
liim. i6»8 Coke On Lilt. ii. vi. § 142. 100 The iudgement 
in case of foriudgement is [etc.]. 

rorjudger Law. Also 5 for- 

juggor, 8-9 forejudger. [a. Anglo-Fr. foj‘‘ 
jttger — OY .forjugier pres. inf. (see Forjudge v.) 
used as sb. ; cf. Demurrer.] A judgement or 
sentence of deprivation, expulsion, or banishment. 
Applied spec, to the ousting of a. mesne lord by 
a writ of mesne. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VI f, c. ii § i The seid Acte . . of . . 
forjugger and forfeiture. 1628 Coke Oh Litt. n. vi. § 142. 
100 Foriudger in that case is not given against his heire. 
1641 in Termesde laLeyz6^. 1850 in Burrill Law Diet. 

transf. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. To Rdr. 23 The 
Insatiable Rich.. become Drum- and Trumpet-Proof to the 
sacred Forejudgers, Mat. 25. 41, 42, Luke 14. 13, 21 [etc.]. 

tPorjuTe, forejure, z'- Obs. [a..OV.for- 

jttre-r = med.L. forisjurare, really two distinct 
words: (i) {.for-, For- prof + juror jurdre 
to swear: (a) {• rasi.'L.foris prep, outside '+ jura 
laws, rights.] 

1 . trans. To forswear; to abandon, abjure, quit. 

1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. //, § m (1876) 53 No 

man shalbe avantalour who hath forjured the Court. 

2 . To exclude from civil rights. 

1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. t. Ixi.x. (1739) 182 Bail 
shall not be allowed to Outlaws fore-jured. 

Also I forca, (wy^.r-lforcs, 
3 pi. furksn, 4-6 forcke, 4-7 forke. lOK./orca 
wk, raasc., force wlc. fern., ad. h.furta fern., fork 
(for bay, etc.), forked stake, gallows, yoke. 

The use of the word in Eng. was doubtless extended by 
the influence of the ON F. form forgue,/ourgne (Central OF. 
forcke^ fourck^^ from which some of the Eng. senses are de- 
rived. The L. word is found in nearly all the Rom. and Teut. 
langs. : cf. Vr./orca, .Sp. korca^ Yg. forca, It fnrea, OHG. 
fiircha (mod. Ger. furke), Du. vork, all chiefly in sense 
‘ pitchfork *; also Olil.forkr, forked stake.] 

1. A pronged instrument. 

1 . An implement, chiefly agricultural, consisting 
of a long straight handle,' furnished at the end with 
two or more prongs or tines, and used for carrying, 
digging, lifting, or throwing j also with word pie- 
fixed indicating its use, as digging-^ dung’, hay’, 
^\.c,fork\ see those words ; also Fire-fork, Pitch- 
fork, etc. 

c 1000 ./Elvric Horn. (Th.) I.43oDa cwelleras . . wt5-ufan mid 
heora forcum hine Sydon. c 1000 — Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 
154 Furcilla, litel forca. rtX3to in Wright’s Lyric P. no 
Mon in the mone..on is hoc forke is burthen he beieth. 
1382 Wyclif I Sam. xiii. 21 Eggys..of diggynge yrens, 
and of forkis .. weren blunt. *4x3 Pitgr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) lit viii. 55 Suche folke..to bynd^e in fagottes and 
cast them with fotkes into the fyte. 1523 Fitzhkrb. Hush, 
§ 24 A good husbande hath nis forkes and rakes made 
redye in the wynter before. 1573 Baret Ah. F 892 
.A Forke, or trout speare with three points, 1573 

TusSEf Hush. liii. (1878) 120 At Midsommer, downe with 
the brembles and brakes, and after, abrode with thy forks 
and thy rakes. 1700 Dryden Cock 4* Fox 727 The crew, 
With forks and staves the felon to pursue. 17x9 London 
& Wise Compl. Card. viii. 196 We must use an Iron Fork to 
draw them out of the Nursery-Beds. 1784 Cowper Task 
HI. 479 Lightly, shaking it with agile hand From the full 
fork. x86o Delamer Kitch. Gard. (1861) 16 A fork for tak- 
ing uj) potatoes, &c., and spreading dung. 
fig. in Proverb, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Fork is 
often Rakes Heir, or after a scraping Father comes a scatter- 
ing Son. 1725 Nevo Cant. Diet., Fork is also used for 
a Spendthrift, etc. 

i* b. A similar implement used as a weapon. 

13.. K. Alis. 1191 Fiftene thousand of fot laddes, That . . 
hadde, Axes, speres, forkis, and slynges. 1598 Grf.newey 
Tacitus' Ann. 78 Some with poles or forks ouerthrew this 
sluggish lump : leauing them Ibr halfe dead lying on the 
ground. 1678 tr. Gaya's Arjus of IVar 2^ The Forks are 
the same with the common Forks, but they have little 
Hooks. 

•f c. The forked tongue (popularly supposed to 
be the sting) of a snake. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. hi. i. 16 Thou dost feare the .soft 
and lender forke Of a poore worme. 1605 — Macb. iv. i. 16. 

2 . An instrument with two, three, or four prongs, 
used for holding tlie food while it is being cut, for 
conveying it to the mouth, and for other purposes 
at table or in cooking. For carving-, dessert-, fish-, 
pickle-, table-fork. etc. see those words. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 40, I beqwethe to Davn John 
Kertelynge my silvir forke for grene gyngour. 2554 Ibid. 
147, I geve and bequeath my neighbor . . my spone with 
a forke in the end. 1580 Pasquils Ret. D iij, At the slgne 
of the siluer forke and the tested cheese. 1605 B. Jonson 
Voipone IV. i, Then must you learn the use And handling 
of your silver fork at meals. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 
65, I had in my Pocket a Knife and Fork. 1766 Smollett 
Trav. 35 The poorest tradesman in Boulogne has . . silver 
forks with four prongs. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, vii, He 
laid down his knife and fork. 

b. Forks and knives : the name of the club- 
moss Lycopodium clavatum. 

1853 G.Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord, I. 257. 

3 . Used in pi. for the prongs of a fork. Also 
transf. Cf. 12. 

X674 N. Co.x Genii. Rccreat, iv. (1677) 40 Am Eel-spear . . 


Is made for the most part with three Forks or Teeth. 1702 
Addison Dial, Medals Wks. 1721 I. 447 A thunderbolt 
with three forks. 1767 H. Kelly, etc. Babler I. 280 A 
couple of tushes that project a surprising way from the 
mouth, like the forks of an elephant, 
b. ph {slang). The fingers. Hence, a pick- 
pocket' (B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre^v la 1700). 

x8i2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Forks, the two fore-fingers; 
to put your forks down, is to pick a packet. 18^ Ains- 
worth Roolrwood in. v, No dummy hunter had forks so fly. 

4 . A steel instrument with two prongs which, 
when set in vibration, gives a musical note ; 
called more fully a tuningfork. 

1799 Young in Phil. Trans. ^ XC. 134 The fork was 
a comma and a half above the pitch . . of an imaginary C. 
cx86s J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 275/1 If the fork be struck 
against any hard body, .its prong.. vibrates. 

II. Applied to various objects having two (or 
more) branches. 

6. A gallows. Also//. Cf. Forche i 
[So OY. fo7trche(5, 1 ,. furca', the Roman gallows was 
originally of the shape A.) 

c 120s Lay. 5720 pe furken [127S forkes] weoren arared, 
heo teuwen up 3isles, and heom J>er hengen. 1399 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) I. 379 He shulde have hadde hongynge on hie 
on the fforckis. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 
121 Lat him end hts lyf vpon ane fork, a x68o Butler 
Rem. II. 105 They had run through all punishments, and 
just ’scaped the fork. 

fh. Rom. Ant. Used to render L. furca, {a) 
the ‘yoke* under which defeated enemies were 
made to pass as a token of their submission ; {b) 
the forked stake used as a whipping-post. 

a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca ii- iv, The forks Where you 
shall have two lictors with two whips Hammer your hide. 
1618 Bolton Florus i. .vvi. 48 Passing them naked under 
Forkes, or Gallowses. 1683 Dryden & Lee Duke of Guise 
IV. V, We passed Like beaten Romans underneath the fork. 

6 . A stake, staff, or stick with a forked end : a. 
as a prop for a vine or tree ; b. a rest for a musket ; 
cf. Forcat. C. (See quot.). d. Mining (Derby- 
sh.) : see quot. 1881. e. A divining-rod. 

a. X389 Helmmgham MS. 21. 17 b, Forkis . . to here up 
he vyne. 1626 Bacon Sylva $ 423 Some have put two little 
Forks about the bottom of their Trees, to keep them up- 
right. 1816 Keatince Trav. (1817) I. 43 The boughs . . 
propped up by forks. 

b. 1591 Garrard Art Warre 7 To traine hys Forke or 
Staffe after hym whilest he. .doth charge hys Musket. 

0. X7a6 Gentlem. Angler 149 A Fork. Vide Rest [for 
a fishing rod], 

d. X747 IfoosoN Miner's Diet. G iij b, If. .we think it will 
let the Forks settle when they come to be weighted, we put 
a Sill under them. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Fork .. 
a piece of wood supporting the side of an excavation in soft 
ground. 

e. 1886 A. Winchell Walks 4- Talks Geol. Field 137 
Some . . even resorted to the witch-hazel fork [in ‘ prospect- 
ing ’ for petroleum). 

7 . Building. See quots. 1868, 1883. 

c X420 Paliad. on Hush. 1. 522 Let make an hous for beslis 
, .Of forkis, S: of boord. 1792 Mastin Hist. Aniiq. Nastby 
9 The most antique architecture, called forked building, 
which forks are all of oak. X841 Anc, Laws Wales 351 
Thirty pence is the value ol every fork that shall support 
the roof tree. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Forks, the 
centres, in the timber-work of the roof of a shed, house or 
other building; commonly, ‘ a pair of forks *. X883SEEDOHM 
Village Community 239 Their [the trees’] extremities bend- 
ing over make a Gothic arch, and crossing one another at 
the top, each pair makes a fork, upon which the roof-tree is 
fixed. These trees supporting the roof-tree are called gavaels, 
forks, or columns. 

f 8. Anat. Fork of the throat or breast \ app. the 
sternal bone together with the clavicles. Obs. 

[= med.L. y>/rcw/a, OY.fourcelte ; the words seem to have 
been used very vaguely, and it is often impossible to deter- 
mine the exact sense.} 

€ X400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 516 For brekyng of k® forke of 
be brote and of be brest. c 1535 Dewes Inlrod, Fr. in 
Palsgr. 900 The forke of the brest ..fourcetle. 1639 De 
Gray Compl. Horsem. 39 The Forke or Throat hath five 
[bones], 

1 9 , The barbed head of an arrow, Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 146 hlake from the shaft. Kent. Let 
it fall rather, though the forke inuade The region of my heart. 

10 . In various technical uses. a. A piece of .steel 
fitting into the socket or chuck of a lathe, used for 
carrying round the piece to be turned. 

1858 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 

"b. (also forks) : see quot. 

x888 Lockivoods Diet. Meek. Belt Fork, ox Strap 

Fork, a pair of prongs standing out from a strap bar and 
enclosing a space within W’hich the belt or strap ofa machine 
fitted with fast and loose pulleys runs. 1893 Labour Com- 
mission Gloss., Forks. In mill sawing machinery the forks 
are two upright pieces of iron one on each side of the band 
moved by a lever to ihiow the band on or off the driving 
wheels. 

c. The front or back projection of a saddle. 

sB^^Reg. Inslr. Cavalry f, 46 Tlie pummel or fore fork. 
Ibid. 42 The Blanket, .to be raised well into the fork. 

11 . Mining. (See quots.) 

1778 pRYce Min. Comub., Foregue, Fork, the bottom of 
the Sumph- Forking the water, is drawing it all out ; and 
when it is done, they say.. ‘ the Engine is m Fork ’. 1869 

R. B. Smyth Goldf. Victoria 6ix When a mine is in fork 
the bottom of the cngin,e-shaft is clear of water. 

12 . [From the verb.] A forking, bifurcation, or 
division into branches; the point at which any- 
thing forks. Hence, each of the branches into 
which anything forks, a. gen. 


X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xviii. (2495) 123 The 
endes of thyse bones ben departed and haue two forkes. 
x6xs Crooke Body of Man 375 The forked values making 
certain gaping fissures betweene their forkes. X674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat.lv. (1677) 10 Those sixty Carps were from 
Eye to Fork from fifteen Inches to eighteen Inches. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 84 We cross the two first fingers 
of one hand, and place a pea in the fork between them. 

b. In the human body, the part at which the 
lower limbs proceed from the trunk. Also {sing. 
and //.), the lower limbs themselves ; the lower half 
of the body. Cf. Forchure. 

x6os Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 121. 1631 [see Chining vhl. j 5 .]. 
tBx2 E.xaminer 12 Oct. 652/a, You are not long enough in 
the fork for the — dragoons. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xiv. 
234 The thigh, and entire leg from the fork to the ankle. 

c. The point at which a river divides into two, 
or the point of junction of two rivers; a branch or 
tributary. Chiefly U.S. 

*753. C. Gist frnls. (2893) 80 We. .got to the big fork of 
said river. 1837 W. Irving (2849) 42 The 

fork of the Nebraska, where it divides itself into two equal 
and beautiful streams. 2839 Murchison Silur. Syst. i. xxix. 
372 N. and S. forks of the great estuary of Milford Haven. 
x8.. Scenes Rocky Mts. 50 (Bartlett) Their village, at the 
Forks of the Platte. 1877 J. A. Allen Amcr. Bison 515 
Great herds on the east fbrk of the Salmon River. 

d. of a road. 


*839-40 W, Irving Wolferfs R. (2855) 281 A fork in the 
road, i860 PusEY Min. Proph. 241 1‘^ing the fork where 
the ways parted, tn order to intercept the fugitives. 1883 
Howard Roads (ed. 3) 47 Here take the right hand fork. 

e. of a plant or tree. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IL 200 Fruit-stalk., 
rising from the fork of the stem. 1B43 Zoologist 1. 228 The 
raven's nest was placed in a fork .. of one of these trees. 
2871 G. Meredith //. Richmond xv, Torches were siruck 
in clefts of the trees, or in the fork of the branches. 

f. A flash (of forked lightning) ; a tongue of 
flame. 

1859 Tennyson Vivieti 939 Dazzled by the livid-flickering 
fork. X87X Palcrave Lyr. Poems 58 A fork of flame from 
Vesuvius Through bis black cone went on high. 

fg. a. nonce-use. The union of two lines 
of descent, b. A dilemma, choice of alternatives ; 
also, a dichotomy, distinction. Obs. 

*559 Mirr, Mag., Dk. Clarence vi, Of which two houses 
ioyned m a forke, My father, .was lawful betre beget. (zx6x6 
Beaum. & Fl. Bloody Brother iii. ii. There is a fork, sir, In 
death . . Man may be two ways killed. 1670 Hobbes Behe- 
moth (18^0) 224 Declining the force of true reason by verbal 
forks. .distinctions that signify nothing. 

14 . Caudine Forks ='L, Furcso or Fttreuise Can- 
dinse : proper name of a defile near Caiidium, in 
Samnium, where the Romans were intercepted in 
the second Samnite war. Hence proverbially used 
for: A crushing defeat. 

x6x8 Bolton Florus i. xvi, 48 The most notable and 
famous foyle .. was received at the Forkes of Caudium. 
2781 J. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett, (1876) 403 The Romans never 
saw but one Caudine Forks in their whole histor5\ Americans 
have shown the Britons two m one war. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 


15 . a. objective, as fork-grinder, etc. ; b. para- 
synthetic and similative, as fork-like, -shaped, 
-tongued adjs. ; fork-wise adv. 

1844-5 Dodd Diet. Mamif., s. v. Fork-makhtg, The •fork- 
grinders are too often a rec'kless body of men. 1889 Daily 
Nexus iz Nov. s/6 With the e.xception of the fork grinders 
there is no actual agitation. i6ix Cotcr., Fourcheure, 
A forkinesse..a •fork-like diuision. 1889 Daily News^ Oct. 
s/s They frequently fix the faces of the prisoners with fork- 
like irons towards the burning sun. 1835-6 Todd Cyct. 
Altai, I. 334/2 The vessel then passes between the clavicle 
and the *fork-shaped bone. 1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. 
Florence in. i, They . , Had trod on *fork-tongued adders. 
2541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. D ij. The v^mes 
. .renne *forkewyse in twqpartyes. x668 Culpepi'Er & Cole 
Barthol. Anat. i. xvi. 40 Divided forkwise into two twigs. 

16 , Special comb. : fork-beam Naut. (see 
quot.) ; fork-beard, a name given to varioits 
fishes of the genus Phycis ; fork-breakfast (see 
quot.) ; fork-carving a., that uses a fork in carv- 
ing; fork-cbuck {Wood-turning), a chuck with 
two or more teeth : see quot. 1874 ; fork-fish, ?a 
kind of thornback ; fork-moss, a kind of moss 
{Dicranum brydides ) ; fork-ribbed a., having 
ribs branching off like the prongs of a fork ; fork- 
shaft, the handle of a fork; fork-stafif-plane, 
a kind of joiner’s plane used for working convex 
cylindrical surfaces ; fork- way, a point where 
two roads meet or diverge, a fork ; fork- wrench 
(see quot.). Also Fork-head, Fork-tail. 

CzB^ 2 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 95 * Fork-Beam, a 
piece of timber nearly of the depth of the beam, scaiphcd, 
tabled, and bolted, for additional security to the sides ol 
beams athwart large openings in the decks. *864 Couch 
Bill. Fishes III. 122 Lesser *Forkbeard. i8xa 
Mag. XXXIX. 263 Le dejeuner a la fourchette, or fork- 
breakfast, is so called, because in eating meat .! . 

occasion for a fork. 2882 H. C. fork 

B. II. XV, In this country .. the 

breakfast, is unknown. cx6i8 Fletcher ^ ^ 

i, Your T beard .. doth express the s 

full as your -fork-carving travcilen _ , jTgrk-chttck 

Art., -hrk Chuck. 

(Turning), a piece of stee P^LCtmg^ 

em'irTcTIrda'nfrma, x6o. HSttaun Pliny I =6. 
SrPuffen“r •Fork.fish..lieth in await..rcady to strike 
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the fishes that passe by \Wtha sharpe/od or pncke that he 
hath. 1706 Phillips, Fork-Jisk^ a kind of Thom-back, so 
call’d from its forked Tail, i860 Gosse Rom, Nat, Hist, 
IC2 'Hie sight of the ^fork-moss would ever afterwards 
call up a vivid recollection of that desolate scene. 1858 
Carpenter PVg'. Phys, § 196 As regards their leaves, the 
Cryptogamia may be characterised as *fork-ribbed. 1641 
Bkt Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 34 Shorte *forke-shaftes made 
of seasoned ashe. 1848 A. B. Evans Leicester Words, 
Fork-shaft, handle of a fork, whether pitchfork or any 
other. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art I. in A plane 
. .with a concave sole, is also distinguished by the name of 
a *fork.stafT.plane. 18x9 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, 
XLVII. 308 Hecate, Luna, Diana, who meet in a '•fork- 
way. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech,, *Fork--,orench, a spanner 
with two jaws which embrace a nut or square on a coupling. 

Fork (fpJk), V. [f. prcc.] 

1 . intr. To form a fork ; to divide into branches, 
divaricate. Of lightning: To play forkedly. Also 
with away, off, or out. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. i. Noah 243 Adam’s 
Trunk (of both-our Worlds the Tree) In two faire branches 
forking fruitfully. 1796 Y{.^'^'^‘s^v.\x,St, Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799)1.235 Others (trees) ascend vertically, and.. fork off 
in various tiers. 1808 J. Barlow Colnmb. v, 276 The flames 
fork round the semivault of heaven. 28i|o yml, 'R, Agric. 
Soc, I. IV. 419 The parsnip, .forks away into fingers. 1847 
Ansted Anc, World viii. 170 Rays. .forking off towards 
the end. 1851 Maynf. Reid Scalp /fwrt^.xli, The lightning 
forked and flashed. 1853 Phillips Rivers Vorksk. ix*. 240 
Here the road forked. 

b. Of corn : To sprout. 

1707 Mortimer Hush. 265 Throw the froxen outsides into 
the middle till the Com begin to fork and warm in the Couch. 
1715 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. Malt. 
f 2 , jig. a. Of witnesses : To disagree in their 
testimony, b. Of the tongue [after F. fottreher] : 
To stumble, trip. Obs, 

a xjcx) Cursor M. 160^4 (Cott.) In J)air aun sagh hai said, 
oft-sith for-kid h^i. Ibtd. 17754(0511.) J>ai did thre men 
|>an to sunder, And askid semen ilkan sere, Oo hair forking 
fain Wald h^i here. 165* Urquhart JVxir/ Wks. (1834) 265 
Philopluiaries, my tongue forks it, I have mistaken. -one 
word for another, I should have said Philosophers. 

3 . trans. To make or put into the form of a fork ; 
.to make fork-shaped. + To fork the fingers \ to 

extend them towards a person as a tnark of con- 
tempt. 

1640 Witts Reereat. Cij, His wife.. Behind him forks her 
fingers. 2668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. vHi. 
3x5 The Ramus llincus is forked out on each side. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) VII. 348 The tail, .is forked into 
two horns. .t8t6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. « 5 * Art I. 376 
A lever.. which is forked at the lower part to receive the 
pendulum. 1816 Byron Ch. liar. iit. xcv, The mightiest of 
the storms . . through these parted hills hath fork’d His 
lightnings. 2817 Coleridge Bieg.Lit.o.%<^ Bertram.. stands 
.. with his lower limbs forked. 

fig 268J Drydcn & Lee Dk. of Guise iv. iii, Angel- 
traitors. .Forked into Ills, and split into deceits. 

4 . To raise or move with or as with a fork ; 
to dig, take, or throw /«, out^ up, etc., with 
a fork. 


1S02 A. KiRKwooD/mA in Mem. (1856) 24. I , . forked som( 
hay for Mr. Black. 1829 Ref. Doncaster Commission, Bon> 
30 Fold manure. .should be forked up to a con 
sidcrable height. 1833 M, Scott TomCtingle xv, Bang . 
was gobbling his last plantain, and forking up along with i 
. .slices of cheese. 2846 J, Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. II 
igi The ancient pmciiccof forking out each parsnip fron 
the ground. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xi, He set t< 
work forking up some weeds on a fallow. 2851 Glenn’ 
Ilandl’k. FI. Card. 24 The border should be prepared . . bi 
forking in some peat. 1858— Card. Eveiy-day Bk.-jf 
1 he beds should now’ be forked over. 2882 Tenntson rro 
mise 0/ May n, And you an' your S.illy was forkin' the haiij 
fi^. 2647 Tbapp Mcllif. Theolo^, in Comm. Efist 
643 He leaves it (his wealth] to a prodigall, that, .forks i 
abroad, as fast as the miser his father raked it togelhei 
(Cf. Fork si. iflsr.) 1828 Landor Imag. Couv. Ill, 10 
Society is not yet trodden down and forked together by 5'ou 
into one and the same rotten mass. 

absol. 1683 J. Krskinr ynil. xi Sept. (1893) 16, I wa 
seeing the corn cut in the barnyard .and whiles forking, 

6. Irattsf. {colloti. or slang.) a. To fork out o 
over', to give up, hand over, pay, 

Adx\ Youfi^cr Son.x\'sN\, Fork out some 
thing better than this. tB6s Dicklns Mut. Fr. iii. i, Fori 
out yoyr b.-il.iiKe m liand. 1883 Harfer's Mag. Aug. 4S6/ 
He forked o%cr the money. » o 4 

absol. 1856 RrAUK Nex’er too Late Iv, See it for twenty 
VL ' '''on’t fork out. 1875 A. R, Hoi n M 

.Si- p /jj- , 5^ I’ll jpjl Vi.ills if you do not fork out. 
b. ( i/.S.) See quols. 

1839 MArRy*T/>;»rr^(OTTr.<:cr. ..II.231, I hurdayouni 
'»>«’ hv contrived lo fori 
t)-? “'A ''ll'- >851 11 . H. Hal 

Ce//rfr Jl.fr,, fori yi. At Hamilton Colleoe, fo on 
l!)n;i|irt>ptnle loonc s icif. ■' 

To prolrttclc awkwardly. 

f "“'"l t* mimber of head 

„ o O'.T the A|Je of the ship, 1890 W. C Kvsacl 
H r >'0"lyXkin(: up Hiroual 

I .t r.a,ch. Ibff xit. 133 l.eathery no»« forking ui> out c 
a I’.cdge oIvhiNker. 

7 . slang, (tratis.) 7 o fork a person \ to pick hi 
pockcl. Cf. Kouk sb. 3. 

rt 1700 B. 11 Diet. Cant. trex>\ Let's f.'rkhint, let us Pic 
tlgt .M.nn 4 F.>cV.et. 2785 in Oror: Di.i. I'ulg. Tongue. 

8. stsfr.{Se,) To look out, strive ^cr(somcihinKl 

iMi CoiML B’.^/>r.V/////;V,(i7io)73'niat r.\uls Inlqu: 
t«f<. m>-s!ery working. Was men, then for prccrdcnc 
forking. i8i5-«o jaMirsos s.v. ForU'ng-, ‘ Forkin' fc 
* f’srkin* for a Job. 


! 


9 , Mining. ^Irans.) To pump (a mine) dry ; to 
remove (water) by pumping. (!^f. Fobk sb. 11. ^ 
270a Savery Mineds Fr. 56 ^\^lat signifies your Engine 
,.iFit be not capable of Sinking or Forking an Old 
Mine. 2850 Times 27 Apr., He had forked the heaviest 
waters in the whole country. 2869 West. Daily Mercury 
20 Mar., They have resoh-ed on forking the water. 2893 
Pall Mall G. 14 Jan. s/i The mine has been * forked '. 

[f. Fobk j 3 . + -al.] Legs. 
2828 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 33 The piece of mahogany 
under which my old forkals had so mernly rested. 

Porked (fpskt), ppl. a. [f. Fobk +-ed 2 .] 

L Having a fork or fork-like end; shaped like a 
fork, bifurcate, branching. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 18843 (Cott.) Forked fair Ijc chin be bare. 
C2386 Chaucer Prot. 270 A Marchant..with a forked berd. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. Do P. R. xii. xxii. 428 The swalowes 
. . tayles ben forkyd as a pa^T of sherys. c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 158 t>at ©here partie of he veyme passiji to pe arm 
hoolis & here he is forkid. 2534 Fitzherb. Hush, §ei 
He hath a forked stycke a yarde longe. 2597 Shaks. 2 H cn. 
IV, 111. ii. 334 Hee was, tor all the world, like a forked 
Radish, with a Head fantastically caru’d vpon^ it. 2667 
Milton P. L. x. 518 Hiss for hiss returnd wth forked 
tongue To forked tongue. 2692 Lend. Gas. No. 2B30/4 
Stolen.. 2 silver Spoons, a Fork, 2 small Spoons forkt. 
2729 T. Cooke Tales, etc. 40 Forked Light’nings fright the 
World below. 2822 Clare Vitl. Minstr. 1 . 53 On two forked 
sticks with cordage tied, Their pot o'er pilfer’d fuel boils 
away. 2862 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 1 . 3 A stem is termed 
forked when it divides into two branches of equal, or nearly 
equal size. 2870 Hooker AVm//. Flora 24 Arabts..with 
forked or stellate hairs. 2887 Bowen V/rg. rSneid n. 21 1 
Forked tongues are flickering seen. 

fg. 2649 G. Daniel Trinatxh., Hen. IV, xvii, Thus 
forked Novelty Spreads. 

b. Of a road : Making a fork ; having two or 
more diverging branches. 

2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. xci.[lxxxvii.] 271 WTien we 
had rydden a ii. leages, we came to a forked waye. 2600 
Holland ZrVy xxxviii. xlv. (1609) xoii At every forked 
high way leading on both hands. 2633 Gate of Tongues 
Uni. 114 A forked way or carfax is deceitfuli. x888 J. 
Payn Myst. Mirbridge lii, They came to the forked road. 

c. Of a mountain : Divided at the summit, cleft. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. xlv. s Sometime we see.. A 

forked Mountaine, or blew Promontorie. ^12628 Sir J. 
Beaumont To Muses tt\nBosworthF.{x(i'i^f^%\'tt:^t. Sounds 
are raised upon the forked Hill Of high Parnassus. ^ 2822 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i, Yon forked and snovy hill, 
f d. of a mitre. 

2509 Barclay Ship of Folys{y%Tp) II. 27p No uyse man 
is desjTous to obtayne The forked cap without he worthy 
be, 254s Brinklo'v Comfl. 4 Banysshed my natyue contr>* 
..by the cruelty of the forkyd cappes of Ingland. 2642 
Milton Ch. Govt, vi. (1851) 128 She., sends her haughty 
Prelates from all parts with their forked Miters. 

e. Her. = Forced. (Robsonj 9 r?V. 1830). 

24M Bk. Si. A Ibaus, Her. c vj a, A certan forkyd cros . . 
hit is called forkyd : for as moch as that all thendys of hit 
ar clouyn and forkyd. 

f. Having (a specified number of) forks or 
prongs, as three forked. 

2S3S Con-erdale 1 Sam, ii. 23 A three forked fleshoke. 
2583 Stanyhurst yEncis ir. (Arb.) 59 With toonge three 
forcked furth spirts fyre. a 2628 F. Greville Monarchy 
dclii, To stirre, or calm the ocean’s race. As royalties of his 
[Neptune's] three-forked mace. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid 
ir. 475 Some viper, .dartinga three-forked flickering tongue, 
t g. Of an arrow : Barbed. Obs, 

2540 Stourton Let. in Wills, Arch, Mag. (1864) VIII. 
296 His crosse bow bent, and forked arrow in ibe same. 
1612 CoTCR., Fer de Jlciehe a oreilles, a forked or barbed 
arrowe head. 2673 Assignation iii. i, I am wounded 

with a forked Arrow, which will not easily be got out. 

2, Having the lower half of the body divided ; 
two-legged. 

1605 Shaks. Leariu. iv. 113 A poore, bare, forked Animall 
as thou art. 2771 Exmoor Scold. Thee wut come oil 
agerred.and oil norr>’ zo s-urs tha art a vorked [ssi-forked). 

o. Of building : Characterized by the use of 
* forks ’ (sec Fork sh. 7). 

2792 J. JIastin Hist. Naseby 9 Some (houses] .. of the 
most antique architecture, call^ lorkcd building. 

4 . Homed; also j/rr, of deer; see quot. 1674. 
2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv. 476 The more she (the 
Moon] Fills her Forked Round. 25^ Ibid. n. i. in. Furies 
600 With Asking train, with forked head, and foot Himselfc, 
th' Ayre, th' Earth, he beateth. 1674 N, Cox Gentl. Reereat. 
(1677) T.23 Hc.ads having doubling Croches, .arccalled Forked 
Heads, because the Croches are pl.antcd on the lop of the 
Beam like Forks. 

b. ‘Homed’, ‘comuted*, cuckolded. A knight 
cf the forked order : a cuckold, 

2586 r. B. La Friviaud, Fr. Acad. i. 433 Thou putlest 
thy selfe in great danger, least thy rounde heade become 
forked. 2592 Greene Disfut. Wfes. (Gros.*\rt) X. 257 Let 
him dub her husband knight of the forked order. 2639 Mayne 
City Match In Dodsicy O, PI, (1780) IX. 373 And I am 
fork’d? hum I 2673 F. Kibkman Unlucky Citizen 95, I 
should be sure lo be dubb'd a knight of the forked order. 

+ 6. Of an argument, etc. : That points more than 
oneway; containing a dilemma ; ambiguous, equi- 
vocal. Obs. 

X 5 S* Br.GARoiKrR Fjr///raf/V« Bob, What hath this.auctor 
wonne nowe by his forked question? 16^-23 Ft, Cawdry 
Table Alph. (cd. 3), Dilemma, a forked kinde of argument. 
>603 J). joN«ON rolforfe 1. 1 , Giue forked counsel ! lake pro- 
uoking gold On cyihcrhand, and put it vp. 2663 j. Sri.NcER 
f‘''‘’'ffc^W(iG65)324 To this forked Objection I return these 
fi'c oonsidcraiions. 1681 Croane Hen. VI, iv. 46 Must 
Justice star^'c because we a Lawyer’s forked distinc- 
tions to feed her neatly with? 


fb. Of a fee: Taken from both parties m a snit. 

2648 Herrick Hesfer. (1869] 2x6 Ere thypalm shall know 
A postern-bribe took, or a forked.fee To fetter Justice. 

6. Done with a fork, nonce-use, 

161X Coryat Crudities 91 To imitate the Italian fashion 
by this forked cutting of meate. 

7. clUpt. for forked-headed or -tailed. 

2674 '^,Qo'X.GentI.Reereat.\\.{ibji)xbiTl\t Forked Kite 
and bold Buzzard. 2769 Pennant 2roi>/.(2776 till. i;o Forked 
Hake . . is known on the coast of Cornwall by the narae c} 
the great forked beard, where it t\-as first discovered by Mr. 
Jago. 2864 Couch Brit. Fishes III. 125 Forked Hake. * 

8. Comb. : parasynthetic and siroilative, a^ferld- 
ivise adv. ; also f forked-beard = fork-heard\ 
forked-head, a forked or barbed arrow, a fork- 
head; forked-tailed ^i., having a forked tail; 

in the names of birds (cf. fork-tailed). 

27x3 Ray Syn. Fisc. 163 The great *Forked-beard. IHi. 
164 The lesser Forked-beard. 2574 J. Fortescue in lihU 
Fam. of F. (1869) II. 228 Arrows.. as well *forked-heads os 
others. 2600 Shaks. A. Y, L. 11. i. 24 It irkes me thepocre 
dapled fooles. .Should, .with forked heads Haue their roend 
hanches goard. 2556 J. Heywood Spider 4 - F. xxxL 05 A 
sorte of *forkte tailde Rise. 2691 Ray Creation (1701)167 
The fork’d-tail'd Kile. 1843 Yarrell Brit. BinU Ill.ew 
The Forked-tailed Petrel. 2586 Luptok Thous. Reiohlt 
Th. (167s) 23 Children with a cloven upper lip, and ’forked- 
wise, called an Hare-Hp. 

Hence ToTkedly adv., in a forked manner; 
roTkedness, the condition of bebg forked. 

1603 Dekker Wonder/. J-VazrEIv, Tongues forkcdlycut. 
26x2 CoTCR., Fourcheure . . forkednesse. a 1665 GooD\’nv 
Wks. (2692) III. 601 The forkedness of the Arrous. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa VI. 50 Sally, .snapt her fingers 

at me, and pointing two of each hand forkedlyatmc, bli 
me (etc.). 2789 G. White Selbortte -wiii. (1843) 230 Distin- 
guished., by the length and forkedness of their tails. i 83 t 
Duffield Don Quix. II. 555 (She] flung her body..acrc«> 
the saddle, and remained forkedly, as If she had been a man. 

Porkeu (fp'ik'n), a. Obs, esc. dial. In S-9 
forkin. [f. Fobk sb. + -EKC,,or after sir. 
pa. pples.] Forked, Forken-rohin, the ean\ig. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (2638) 52 He had a forkp 
beard and bald head. 2692 Ray N, C. f'^ords^ Fork:*,- 
robbiu, an earwig ; called from its forked tail. So in BAlttt 
(1721) and Atkinson Cleveland Gloss, (186S). 

Forker (fp-jkai). [f. Fork 
+ 1 . =Forkj^. 2; perh. mispr. for Fobket. Ots, 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Cou/ut. khm. N. T. (i 6 i 5 ) JiS 
The Italians now take their meate with a forker. 

2 . One who forks : a. One who throws up (hay, 
etc.) with a fork. b. (See quot. 186;). ^ 

2642 Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees) 35 One of the men n 
a loader, the other a forker. 2867 Sm\th Sailors Iront-lk-, 
Porkers, those who reside in seaport.s for the sake of steal- 
ing dockyard stores, or buying them, knowing them to w 
stolen. 

1 3 . Something forked ; a. A forked tongWi 1 
‘ sting b. A forked arrow, a fork-head, Oep 

2589 Nashe Martins Months Mtnde Wks. (Grosart)ij i}) 
His arrowes all are forkers. 2626 J. Lane 
ix. 388 A, . snake,. crawldvp her to sthige, with forker 
c 2640 J. Smyth Liz>es Berkeleys[\Z^7p 1 . 205 AriN'ndetKeepf* 
..with a forker out of his Crosbowe slewe one Olmc. 

1 4 . slang. To wear a forker : to be ‘ conyitw • 

2606 MARSTONP/zmi/arfern. I, Why? my !ord,ti5nothir, 

to weare a forker. , t- tt m 

6. (‘In Suffolk, an unpaired paitridge. F-yJ***' 
1657 Licon Baibadoes {xCrpi ^ They [tflying n<r.l-- 
flye as far as young Partridges, that are forkers. 
trOTket. Ohs. Also 5 forkotte. [IfTonRsfi. 
-f-ET ; cf. F, fonrehette table-fork.] 

1 . A small fork. Also, a prong of a ^ 

1583 Hollyband Camfo di Fior 209 Pickc not tnj 

with a forkette. 16x2 Cotcr., Fourchcon, a fotKtt, 
tooth, or graine of a forke. 

2 . (See quot.) , 

xjQ&Phil. 7VrtH2.XXVI.78 FossiU..BIdcnlu!a. Thetor^'^ 

■" ■ ]). [f. Fobk + 


Forkful (fpukful) 
much as may be lifted on a fork 
2641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 36 Forkers a« 


)beefxe- 


tolde that they give upp coode forkefulls. 

RuJ/le 3 He would ratlicr they should cheat hnnofa - 
..of corn, 2882 Garden 14 Jan. 31/2 Pulling a for 
long manure on the corners. 

Po’rk-head. 

fl. An arrow with barbed head. Obs. . , a. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. v. 19 Through his habetj^o. 
forkchead flew. . _ 

2 . Mec/i. a. (see quot. 1874) ; 

2839 fsec Cross-tailI. 1874 KstcHT D/et. m/r ^ 
head, the double head of a rod which dindci in 
form .a connection by means of a pin. . m 

tFo-rkin. Obs. rare- ', [a. Ol. 

of same meaning.] ? A Knker’.s shovel. , 
C 147 S Piet. Vcc.in Wr.-Wnlckcr Zo% He: pal<h^ ‘ ^ i 
ForMn^ (f^ukiq), vbl. sb. [f- 1’OKK 
The action of the vb. Fobk. //..//ijxiu 

rt 2300 [sec Fork f. 2 a]. *866 Gr.o. Eliot 
A t inis forking of the street there was a bree i . 

Bower Scott De Baby's Phaner. 314 
inz appears and remains as a forking of inc m - 
i*orMng (^p'M\\^,pp!. a. [f. houK * * . 
That forks ; chnraclcrircd by 
2852 Olensy I/andbk. FI. Canf.-sz} A 
of growth. 2877-84 F. E. Hulme ‘Ji , 

forking. 2891 Uiaekxv. Mag. Apr. ] 

ForHess (f/TiU,’,), c. [f. tom: * 
Without a fork. (WopcrjsTi p.(iS4^’)citet • • 
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Pork-tail, a. and sk 

+ A. adj. ==forked-iail(ed. Ohs. 

i6xx Florio, Folio, an eare'Wig..or fork-taile vermine. 

B. sb. 

1 . (See quot. 1753). 

1753 Chambers Supf., Forktail . . a name given to the 
salmon, while in the fourth years growth. x8i8 in Todd. 
i^\Act‘2.s,^’2$ FiW.c. 109. §4 Salmon, .known by the names 
. .blue pole, fork tail, .or oy any other local name. 

2 . (See quot. 1893). 

1893 Newton Dict^ Birds, Forktail, of old time used In 
England for the Kite, but now applied in India to the birds 
of the genus Henicttrus. 

Hence Pork -tailed a., having a forked tail; 
used in the names of birds, etc. (cf. forked-tailed). 

1694 J. Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 200 A kind of 
fork-tail'd- .sea-swallow. X828S1RJ.S. Sebright 
44 The fork-tailed kites were much flown, some years ago. 
xW8 Wood Homes without H, v. 103 The Fork-tailed Date 
Shell iLithodomus caudtgera). 

*t* I*Orinilie» "Vf Obs. [Of unknown formation.] 
irans. To blacken by heat. 

<zx225 After. R. 50 pe blake clo 5 bilockneS pet te soSe 
sunne, het is lesu Crist, haueS wiSuten vorkuled ou. Ibid, 
306 Ure inwit, uorkuliinde hire suluen mid pe fure of sunne. 

Porky (fp'-iki), a. [f. Fokk sb. + -t 1.] 

1 . Shaped like a fork, forked. 

[x5o 8 (see Forcv : the sense is not clear).! 

x^7 Dryden Vir^. Georg, ni. 666 A Snake, .brandishing 
his forky Tongue, a 1700 — Ovid's Met. 1. 425 Parnassus 
whose forky rise Mounts thro' the clouds. 1727 Swift 
Circumcision E. C«r// Wks. 1755 III. i. 166 A meagreman 
with a. .black forky beard. 1762 Falconer Skipwr. i. 256 
A skilful marksman o’er his head suspends The forky 
prongs. 1808 Scott Marm. i. viii, The last .. On high his 
forky pennon bore. ax8sx D. 1\(y\vi.Sir Elidne'^oe.X.. Wks. 
1852 II. 192 The tree by the forky lightnings scathed, 

b. fig. and allitsively. 

X702 Watts Epit. Will. ///, x, Slander gnaw her forky 
tongue. 1821 Byron Cain 1. i. 227 Those he spake to with 
his forky tongue. 

2 . Comb., tis forfy-io 7 igited 

1727 Watts Poems (1743) 233 Cares never come With . . 
!Malice forky-tongued. 

Hence PoTkiness, the condition of being forky. 
x6n CoTGR., Fourcheure, a forkinesse. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1768) II. 242 The house swallow is distinguished from 
all others by the superior forkiness of its tail. 

Porlaboured, -laden : see For- pref.^ 6, 6 b. 
t Porlai’n, pph a. Also 6 Sc. forlane. [pa. 
pple. of Forlie z/.] 

I. 1 . Of a woman : That has lost her chastity. 
Also, as a term of abuse for either sex, 

c Eng. Leg. 1 . 462/6 A womman . . that was sunful 

and for-Iein. c 1^50 Henryson Test, Cres. 140 Now allace J 
that seid with froist is slane. And I fra luifleris left and all 
forlane. [But this may belong to sense 2.I X508 Dunbar 
Tua Mitriit Wemen 137 That^rybald forlane. 

II. 2 . App. used for: (?Laid aside), forgotten. 
c 1320 SirTristr. 1586 Tristrem, pis pef is he, pat may be 

noujt for lain. [tfX45o: see under sense x.] 1560 Rolland 
Cri. Venus iv._496 All fallis byg.ine . . He did or said..Be 
quite for3et, ouirsene, and all forlane. 

Porla*nce, V. Obs. [? a. OF. *forlancer to 
throw out (in mod.F. spec, to drive out an animal 
from his lair), f, for-, pref.^ -f- lancer to throw, 
Launch.] inir, or absol. To throw out. 

X3.. Gaw. < 5 - Gr. Knt. 1334 pen brek pay pe bale, pe balez 
out token, Lystily forlancyng. 

Porlapped: see For-/;'^.i 6 b. 
t Porlay, V. Obs. [f. For- p7'ef^■ + Lay v.'] 
irans. To lay aside. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24328 (Cott.) We stemmed still als stan, 
pof lijf was vs for-laid. 

Porlay : see Forelay. 

t Porlea’d, Obs. [OE. forl&dan, f. For- 
prefy + Ikdan : see Lead v. ; cf. OS. farUdean 
(Du. verfeidett), OHG. far-, fir-, forleitan (Ger. 
verleileii).'] irans. To mislead, seduce. 

Beowulf 4084 (Gr.) Hie forlaeddan to pam lindplegan 
swasse jesiSas. c 1000 iEcFRic Gram, .xlvli. (Z.) 277 Seduco, 
ic bepffice o 3 pe forlasde. c X275 Lay. 1333 For hire workes 
beop so swete pat fale men Iheo] for-ledep. c X3XS Shore- 
ham 164 The fendes prive gyle The man for-ledde. 

t Porlea’d, Obs. [f. For- + lead z/.] 
irans. To lead forward, lead before. Hence Por- 
lea’ding vbl. sb. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxxi[i). 17 pethen sal I for-lede 
[\\i\^.producatn'\ David horn. 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 
I. 29 By such forledynge (L. his Pr^iis\ 

t Porlea’ve, v. Obs. [f. Fo^-pref.^ + Leave v.‘, 
=^OF{.Q.firleibenl\ irans. To leave behind, give 
up, abandon, forsake, depart from. 

c X22S Juliana 33 Ich am wilcweme ne forleaf pu me nawt 
luuiende lauerd. c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II 374 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 340, I drede me that God us hath for-Iaft 
out of his hond. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. metr. iii. 5 (Camb. 
MS.) Dirknesses for-leften me. r 1440 ’^w.iQ'^ScalaPerf. 
(W. de W. 1494) J. xxxviii, In a lityll I forlefte the. 

Porlength; see FoR-^r^ip. 
t Porle're, V. Obs. [OE. forhkran, f. For- 
pre/.^ Ixran Lere v. to teach.] irans. To teach 
wrongly, pervert, seduce. 

a 1000 Andreas 1364 (Gr.) Du leoda feala forleolce and 
forlxrdest. cx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 pat is pe flesliche 
lust pe mankinne forlereS, and al hit is bi pe deuel pat 
men pus forlerede. a 1250 Ot.vI 4- Plight. 924 That thi 
dweole song heo ne for-lere. 


fPorle'Se, v. Obs. Forms: Infin. i forldo- 
san, 2-3 -loosen, 3 -losen, -lesen, 4-5 -lose, (6 
Sc. -loir). Pa. t. 1 forl6as, Norihttmb. - 16 os,»//, 
-luron, 3 forleas, (2nd pers. sing, forlnre), 3-4 
forles, 6-7 forlore, forloir. Pa. pple. 1-4 
forloren, 4 north. forlose(n, -in, 4-8 forlorne, 
6-7 forelom(e, 3-9 forlore, (5 forlo(o)r, 6 .Sir. 
forloir, 8 forelore), 3- forlorn. [OE. forUo- 
san, pa. i. forleas, \>\.forluron, pa. pple. ; 

— OFn^. forliasa,-liesa, OS.far-yforleosan, -liosan, 
OHG. far-, fer-, for-, fttrleosan, -liosan (MHG. 
verliesen, Ger. verlicreit), Goth, fraliusnn ; f. 
For- prefix -{- -liosan, ME. lesen : see Lese v. 

_ After isth c. only in pa. pple., and (rarely) in the new forms, 
inf. (Sc.)yi?r/«r, pa. t. forlore (Sc. forloir).'] 

1 . trails. To Lose, in various senses. 

Beo7vulf 2861 (Gr.) iEt pam seongum..pam peser his elne 
forleas. CX17S Lamb. Horn. 83 Mon hefde uorloren efre 
stephne bi-uore gode. CX205 Lay. 213 Creusa pe Eneas 
his fader in Troie for-Ieas. a 1225 Ancr. R. 246 pe weorreur 
of helle mei longe a.satlen ou, & forleosen al his hwule. a 1250 
Owl 4 - Night. 815 An so for-lost the hund his fore, a 1300 
Cursor M. 714 iCoit.) To win pe blis he had forlosin. 
CX374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. iv. 100 (Camb. MS.) Ytf pat 
a man hadde al for-Iom hys syhte. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 124 
Thy honde warke pat pou hast uTOWj’tn, My dere son, for- 
lese hem nowhte I CX460 Tmvneley il/yx/. (Surtees) 188 My 
right ere I have forlorne. 1581 J. Bell Hadden's Aiis^o. 
Osor. 322 b, It may seeme we have. .forlorne all mercy 
and compassion. 1600 Fairfax Tasso \\\. i, Her feeble hand 
the bridle raines forlore. 1663 Robin Hood^ Curtal Friar 
xiii. in Child Ballads v. cxxiii. (1888) 124/1 Carry me over 
the v'aler,.Or else thy life’s forlorn. 

2 . To destroy, cause to perish, cut off. 

a xooo Cxdmon’s Gen. 1281 (Gr.) He wolde..forleosan Hca 
jehwilc. C X200 Vices 4‘ Virtues (E. E. T. S.) 73 Gif he 
[a pot] 3 ar inne bersteS and brekS, he is forloren and sone 
utoeworpen. cts^oGen. ^Ear. 1143 Do meidenes. . wenden 
..Shtman-kindewerealfor-loren. 1390 Gower 1. 314 
Thus they that comen first to-fore Upon the rockes ben for* 
lore. 15^ Rolland Crt. Venus in. 274 Becaus Diomeid 
wald forleir The fers Troians. 1614 Sylvester Bethulia's 
Rescue vi. 175 For the God of Power Th’ Assyrian Forces 
hath this Night forlorn- 1664 Flodden F. 1. 2 Worthy Lords 
by him forlorne. 

b. intr. for rejl. To perish, come to nought. 

<2X223 St. Marher. 3 Ne ne let tu neauer mi sawle 

forleosen wi 3 pe forlorne.^ <1x225 Leg. Kath. 2254 Nalde 
nawt godd leoten his martirs Itcomes liggen to forleosen. 

c. irans. To bring to ruin, put to shame, con- 
found ; also, to lead astray to one^s ruin. (Usually 
in passive.) 

c X200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 5 ForleteS >mre sjmne . pat ^e ne 
ben ifundenon sunne and swo forlorene. aiydoE.E. Psalter 
cxlii(i], 12 And for-lese my faas in merci pine. V1400 
Melayne 77 Late never my sawle be forlorne. a 1471 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 341 Unavj'syd clerk soone may be forlore 
Unto that theef [Simony) todonne obeysaunce. 1578 Gude 
Godlie Ballates 193 Lowse me or I be forloir And heir my 
mone, 1591 Spenser Vis. Worlds Vauitie vi, O ! how great 
vainnesse is it then to scorne The weake, that hath the 
strong so oft forlorne 1 

3 . To leave, abandon, desert, forsake. 

c 1460 Pol. Rel. <5- L. Poems (1866) 97 The order of preest- 
hode he has forlorne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. ix. 52 Her 
frail witt, that now her quite forlore. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
III. Ixxvi, The birds their nests forlore. 

Hence Forle'sing vbl. sb., loss, perdition. 

1340 Ayenb. 156 Uor pet me be-ul>3t hire folye and hire 
uorlyezinge. Ibid, 243. 

•pPorle’t, z'.' Obs. Foims: see Let Also 
pa, pple. 7 erron. forlitt. [OE. forlxtan, f. For- 
pref^ + Ixian Let v.^; —OS. forldian (Du. ver- 
laten), OHG. firldzgan (MHG. verldzpn, Ger. 
verlasseii), OF^ffyrirldta (fi\i.fdrldta, F)vt.forlade').'\ 

1 . irans. To allow, permit. 

C^Sfo tr. Bsdds Hist. i. xxvii. Sum eorplic te forlffitep, 
psette [etc.], a 1300 E. E. Psalter exxv. 3 For noght fore- 
lele sal he Yherde of sinful for to be Over lole of rightwis. 

2 . To leave, go away from (a person or place), 
forsake ; to abandon (possessions). 

971 Blickl, Horn. 27 Hine pa forlet se costisend. a 1x7$ 
Cott. Horn. 219 To chiesen 5ief[h]y wolden hare sceppinde 
lufie oder hine ferleten. c 1205 Lay. 30599 pat ufel hine gon 
for-Ieten. a 1300 Cursor M. 1329s (Cott.) He for iesu al 
for-lete. ^1350 Will. Palertie 2311 Alle pe breme besles 
pat a-boule vs were, for-Iete vs & folwed him forp. 2508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 381 , 1 him forleit as a lad. 

b. To leave (a person) helpless or destitute. 

<r 1000 Andreas 439 (Gr.) Na:fre forUeteS lifgende god eorl 
on eor 5 an, gif his ellen deah 1 <1x225 -S’/, Alarhcr. 8 Ne 
forlet tu me nawt luuende lauerd. 1340-70 Altsaunder 679 
Whan Philip in his foule will hathe pee forlete. .Him tides to 
take pee ajain. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xx, 
He is forlete and a! forpercid sore and pytously. a 1553 
Philpot Exam. 4* Writ. (1842) 345 Who may say that God 
forletteth his church right, so that he may permit those 
things to. .decay, without the which it may not consist? 

c. To leave (land) desolate or uncultivated ; to 
leave (a building, etc.) to decay. 

a 1300 Leg. RoodisZjx)^^ So pat pulke stude-was vor-Ieie 
mony aday. 1390 Gower Cottf. HI. 104 But yet there ben 
of londes fele.. Which of the people be forlete As londe 
deserte. 1480 Caxton Chroft.^ Eng. b 7 b. He yaf hem 
a centre that was forleten where in they myght duelle. 1528 
Will in W. Molyneux Burtofi-on-Tretit (i860) 58 The 
seyd brygge ys lyke to be decayed^ and forfett. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 513 'fhe' three Channels or 
draines have a long time becne forlet and neglected. 

d. To leave off, renounce (a custom, habit, sin), 

c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 19 Nu sculle we forlete pes licome 


lust. £X20o Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 Hwi luue.<;t pu pine fule 
sunnes , forlet hem. 1303 R. Brunne //<!«<//. Synne 3779 
Wrappe and oper synne forlate {printed foolate). ^1386 
Chaucer Pars, T. P45 In pe dr^e of god man forleteth 
his synne. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 64 He thoucht he 
wald mak peice agane With Scot and Pecht, and all weirfe 
forleit. 260X Holland Pliny I, 84 Soone after this custome 
was for-let and cleane giuen ouer. 

e. To forsake, cease to regard (a law, etc,). 

c 1250 Gen. <5* E.v. 4068 For luue of 3 is hore-pla^e Manle 
for-leten godes la3e. <i 1300 Cursor M. 9448 (Cott.i Sua 
sun als he pat apel ete, pe laghes bath he pan for-lete. 
X340 Ayenb, 184 Roboam.,uorlet pane red of pe yealden 
guode men uor pane red of yonge. 1535 Stewart Croft. 
Scot. (1858) I. 60 Lautie wes lost, forleit wes all the lawes. 
U f. Used as a term of Sc. constitutional law. 

X6^ EARLOPBALCARRAsZr/. jfos.ll OftSt . 6 l (MS.) 
The Committee.. found great difficulty how to declare the 
Crowm vacant. Some were for abdications. .Others were 
for using an old obsolete word (fibrlelting) used for a Birds 
forsaking her nest. 2689 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 1 . 518 
The throne of Scotland is vacant, the late King James the 
7th haveing forlitt or forfeited the crown. 

3 . To leave out, omit ; to let alone, abandon. 


£1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 We shule no ping seien pere 
pat les beo, and no ping of pe so 5 e forlete. c 1220 Bestiary 
230 Finde 3e 3 e wete com Sat hire qwemeS, Al 3e forleteS 
Sis o 5 er seo. a 2300 Cursor M. 21777 iGott.) Eline..wald 
noght for-lett pe nailes in his hend and fete, .ful gern scho 
soghtTill scho paim fand ne fined noght. cs-iooBeket 1998 
All that he i handled hadde the houndes hit forlete. 13. . 
£. E, Allit.P. B. lor Bepayfers, be pay feble for-Ioteznone. 
b. To cease from ; to cease to do something. 
CX17S Lamb. Horn. 35 Ne forlete je for nane scame pat 
5e ne seggen pam preoste alle eower sunne. f 2200 Obmin 
1887s All folic well neh forrlet T6 penkenn ohht ofThefiiie. 
<T 1250 Owl ff Night. 36, 1 -wis for pine fule lete Wei oft ich 
mine song forlete. ^2374 Chaucer Boeth. hi. pr. xi. 75 
(Camb. MS.) Whan it forletip to ben oone it mot nedis dien. 

4 . To let go, release or lose from one’s hold or 
keeping. 

c 2150 Departing Soul's Addr. Body 19 Thine godfasderes 
ihaten Ecrheothe forleten that [etc.]. trx20o ORMiN3768He 
wollde hiss aghenn lif Forr hise shep forrlastenn. a 1225 
Juliana 47 Forlet me mi leafdi & ich chulle al bileaue 
pe. a 1225 St. Marher. 6 Weila wummon hwuch wHte pu 
leosest ant forletest for pin misbeleaue. a 2300 Cursor M. 
4006 (Cott.) Formast his lijf he suld for-lete. rx374CHAUCEit 
Boeth. I. metr. it. 3 (Camb. MS.) Allas how the thoivt of 
man dulleth and forlelith bis propre cleernssse. 

b. To remit (a debt) ; to forgive. 

1340 Ayenb. 262 And uorlet ous cure yeldinges ; ase and 
we uorletep oure yelderes. 

c. To dismiss from attention. Se. 

28x3 Poems 221 Sae let’s forleet it— gie’sa sang; 

To brood on ill unken’d iswrang. 

Hence rorle’t(ea ppl. a. ; rorle'tiag* vbi. sb. 
Also Porle’tness, the state of being let alone. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter cxxnW]. 3 For of for-letenesse mikel 
filled we are. Ibid. 4 Up-braiding To mightand, and to 
proude for-letlng. 23. . K. Alis. 2889 As a siude for-let, Ls 
now Thebes. 02374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 8 {Camb. 
MS ) A forletyn and a despised elde. c 2440 Jacob's Well 
(E. E. T. S.) X. II An old for-latyn cote. 2506 Guvlfordc 
Pilgr. (Camden) 33 An olde for leten ruynous churche. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) x88 The language of 
our ancestours. .lay forlet and buned in oblivion. 

f Forle’t, v.^ Obs. [f. For- prefix + Let v.^] 
irons. To hinder, prevent, stop. Const. or ///a/ 
with not. Also in deprecatory phr. God forlet it! 

a 255s Philpot Exam. Writ. (1842) 351 But God 
forelet it, that I should not believe the gospel ! 1568 C. 
Watson Polyb. 950, The Romans, .being in league with the 
Carlhaginenses. .forlet him not to aide them. 2575 R. B. 
Appiusfy Virg. Eij, It is naught in dr>' sommer, for letting 
my drinke. 

•f Forlie*, v. Obs. Forms : see Lie z'.i [OE, 
forlicgan (f. For- pref?- -f liegan Lie z/.l) = OHG. 
farligan (MHG. verligeii). 

Cf. Gr. aorist iropeAefaTo lay with (a woman) secretly, 
which is etymologically equivalent.] 

I. 1 . ref. Of a woman : To prostitute herself. 

C893 K, Alfred Ores. iir. vi. § 2. a xccoLaws Cnut liv. 

2 . intr. for ref. (Often conjugated with be). To 
commit fornication. Const, by or with. 

CX20O Ormin 3118 Forr pa mann munnde trowwenn wel 
patt 3ho forrlejenn waere. c 2450 St. Cnthbcrt (Surtees) 51^ 
And with him to be forlayne. 25x3 Douglas jEneisyx. 1. 
54 Prevalie with the bull forlane wes sche. Ibid. x. vil. 72 
The quhilk Anchemolus . . had forlayn his awin stepmoder by. 

3 . trails. Of the man ; To lie with, violate. 

C1205 Lay. 15375 Heo for-laeyen pa wif. 13. - Coer de L. 

924 Forleyn was his doughter yyng. a 1420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. (Roxb.) 191 How many a wyfe & maide hathe 
be forlayne. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. e iij b, He wolde 
haue forlayne that maide, 

II. 4 . To smother by Ijdng upon, to overlie. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 8623 (Cott.) pat was for-lajp. 

neuer couer pe lijf again. C1340 Ibid. 8602 (Fairl.) An 
womman had hir childe for-Iayne. 

III. 6. To be fatigued with lying (in bed). 

2423 JAS. I. Hingis Q. x!, For-wakit and for-walowit. thus 
musing Wery forlyin..! herd the bell to matyns rj g» 

'■?pSe:?: oTTa. OF./.rh^h.r.] fo/r- 

ya Ef for'/obi: 

.b .b.r no forlyned wyht 

‘■+PorUv?“"" Fob- + Live -d ] 

To lutiive one’s strength, become decrepit ; 
in pa. pples. -/<W, 
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that there is not any, I did draw up one. x7xx Addisos 
S/'s/. No. 121 r 1 Monsieur Bayle .. delivers the same 
Opinion, tho' in a bolder Form of Words. 273* Law 
Seriout C. xiv. (ed. 2) 241, I thinh a form of prayer very 
necessaiy*. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 106 The form of 
this fine is — ‘And the agreement is such, to wit, that [etc.].* 
1855 Dickens Dorrit i. x. You’ll memorialise that Depart* 
ment (according to regular forms which you’ll find out) for 
leave to memorialise this Department. 

b. A formulary document with blanks for the 
insertion of particulars. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit i. x, I can give you plenty of forms 
to fill up. 1885 Act 48 Viet. c. 15 Sched. ii. Forms 11. 
Form A, You are hereby required to fill up accurately the 
underwritten form. 1895 Times 5 Feb. 12/3 A message 
written on a telegraph form. 

+ C. A formula, recipe, prescription. Obs, 

. X484 Caxton Fables of Porc (1634) 213 A young man, 
that made pilles, after acertaine forme that he [a Physition] 
had shewed vnlo him. 1607 Iopsecl Four-/. Beasts (1658) , 
147 Armelia .. prescribeth this form for the cure of this 
cvill: let the Dog be put into the water. .and then. .let his 
hair be shaved off [etc.]. x6jo Barrouch Metk. Pkysick 
VII. xxiii. (1639) 410 The form and making wherof (oint* 
ments] is to be sought out of the Antidotarics. 

+ 13. A formal agreement, settlement, or arrange- 
ment behveen parties; also, a formal commission 
or authority. Obs. 

XJ07 R- Glouc. (Rolls) 8766 An fourme hit made bat eiber 
helae is owe lond in is bond. CX305 Si. Kenelm 314 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 56 Hi makede a forme bat [etc.]. 14x1 Rolls 
0/ Parlt. III. 650/1 Hym to harme and dishonure, agayn 
the fourme of a Loveday taken bytwen the same parties. 

14. A set method of outward behaviour or pro-* 
cedure in accordance with prescribed usage, eti- 
quette, ritual, etc . ; a ceremony or formality. 
(Often s/ig/ifinglyt implying the absence of 
intrinsic meaning or reality.) 

16x2 Davies Discov. Causes why Ireland etc. 234 That 
the Pariiamentes of Ireland, might want no desent or honor* 
able forme that was vsed in England, 2643 Burrouches 
Ex^. Hosea iv, (1632) 212 Many who have no religion but 
a forme, yet neglect Gods Tonne. 1676 Etheredge Alan of 
Mode I. t, The Forms and Civilities of the last Age. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. i. § x After the usual forms at first 
meeting, Euphranor and I sat down by them. 1805 T. 
Lisdley Voy. Brasil (x8o8) 29 The sacrament, which was 
administered with all its forms. 1818 Jas. MiLt^nV. India 
11. V. vii. 6ao They put on the forms of distance ; and stood 
upon elevated terms [with the envoys]. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. cv, For who would keep an ancient form Thro’ which 
the spirit breathes no more 

+ b. A way of behaving oneself, an instance of 
behaviour of a given kind ; in//. « manners. Obs. 

X591 SiiAKS. Two Gent, v. iv. 56 If the gentle spirit of 
mouing words Can no way change you to a milder forme. 
z6i6j. Haig in J. Russell Haigs vi. (1881) 140 My brother 
..bre.nks up the letter, whilk was no gentlemanly form. 
x6*5 Bacon Ess., Ceremonies It doth much adde 

to a Mans Reputation .. to have good Formes, a 1639 
SroTTiswooD //xr/. Ch. Scot. vi. (1655) 395 When he per* 
ceived the Kings countenance not to be towards him . . he 
changed his forms. 

15. Behaviour according to prescribed or custo* 
mar}' rules ; observance of etiquette, ceremony, or 
decorum. In {full, great) form \ with due cere- 
mony. Often deprcciatively : Mere outward cere- 
mony or formality, conventional observance of 
etiquette, etc. 

e 1386 Chaucer Prol, 305 Not o word spak he more than 
wasncdc. And that was said in forme & reverence. 1602 
Smaks. Ham. in. i. 161 The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, a 1672 Woot> Life(\%.^^) 118 A fellow of little or no 
religion, only for forme-sake. X703 Steele Tend. Hnsb.v. i, 
We'll e.at the Dinner, and have a D.ancc together, or we 
shall transgress .all form. X7xx — Sped. No. 147 T 2 Wien 
1 reflected on tny former Performance of that Duty, I found 
I had run It over .ns .n matter of Form. 1722 De Foz Plague 
(1854) cou'd no more buiy in Form, Rich or Poor. 

Bankrupt I. Wks. 1799 II, 100 There is so 
much confinement, and form, even in the most fashionable 
famthes. 1788 Ln. Auckland Diary Lett. x86i II. 74 We 
went in the evening in a carriage in full form. x8^ J. 
(»RAit,SMr. 37 Of giving thanks to God— not thanks 

of form, A word and a grimace, but rev’rcntly. x8o< T. 
Lisdu'.y Voy. /►rwr//(t6o3) 136 These ofneers accordingly 
mtenueil m great form. t8.. Ar.volo in Stanley Life ^ 
■''PP- 344 Whether while we worshipped 

« f^^rm. wc worshipped Thee in spirit and in truth. 

Hist. iii. 07 To plant the standard of 
Chrisiunn frrfdom u{K)n the rums of Uviiical form. 

b. Ooed (or bail) form : said of behaviour, man- 
satisfy (or offend) the current ideals 
bad) manners. coUoq. 

tB68 ^H//K A.Nvr eiDec, Happily h \k not ccid form 
5 -''rchanalian ImndUcrchKfs of Iho 
Hml,T,5;ton.orm,!e. ,M, H. lU Enouni, Note, Kurin. 

.entiment makes Ts 
r ihousht enemy -sucli 

awfl> I'aiJ f.'rm. you know . 1850 J’/rrfo.'er- 7 June 701 It 
ts not R.V>1 mtellecmal form to Rr^ lnRe,- in Vs^ssic’n. 

, %• Of ahorse: Condition in rc"artl to 

health and training; fitness for running or racing- 
style and sjvetl in nuining (as compared with com* 
pctilors). vSecquot. iSfii.) : fit to run, ‘in 

condition * ; so out cf form. S.aid also of athletes 
\r.g. oarsmen, cricketers') and plavers generally. 

U. Hrri r thrsf .'^lal'ekfs it. 14S A horse in z’very 
> fHTn. 1787 'G. GAwr.AOo' .tend. Horsemen 47 
Pru'^mg JkOT'rs of diffrrent forms together over New. 
msrlrL 1834 Angler in n\sles II. 115 To enable 

l.jm l(> i-j*i tn ha t--*: farm. iMr U alsh Lurros Horse 
SI. . « W I cn VC »ay that n harjc is ‘inform’ intend lo 


convey to our hearers that he is in high condition and fit to 
run. X869 Lady Barker Station Eife Al Zealand xvii. 
(1B74) 126 One of the new chums, who was not supposed to 
be m good form for a long walk. xBSo W. Day Racehorse 
in Training -xA. 157 The mare had simply lost her form — 
she w,as not so good as a three* as she was as a two-year- 
old. 1882 Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 Alitchell was in good 
form, whilst Peall did not play so well as on previous days 
[at billiards]. X883 Times 22 Oct. 10/2 Glocke . . has not 
run in this countiy, but has shown fair form abroad. 1884 
Camb. Rev. 10 Dec. 131 In the winning crew : M. . . kept 
his form well. 

b. traits/. Liveliness, high spirits, conversational 
powers, or the like. coUoq. 

1877 Mrs. Church Fathers Name (Tauchn.) II. 1. 17 
The Alisses lillietrip were in great form. 1884 Nemcon- 
formist ^ Indep. 7 Feb- 130/2 The Irish members, .did not 
appear to have recovered their usual form. 1895 Pall 
Mall Mag. Sept. X14 Macturk was in great form after his 
breakfast, apologising to my w'lfe with the grandest air. 

II. Denoting various material objecls. 

17. A long seat without a back, a bench. 

[So OV. forme, med.L.y^^2'//.♦^I, applied also to the stalls in 
a choir, with back, and book-rest. For the origin of this 
use of the word, cf. OF, s*asseoir ett forssie, to sit in a row 
or in fixed order.] 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 09 Benches, stoles, 
formes. C1440 Prontp. Parv. 172/t Toorme, longe stole, 
sponda. 14^4 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxu. 246 The munkes, 
with fourmes and candelstyckes, defended thej’m. 1539 
Act 31 Hen. VJIf, c. 10 The same fourme that the arche- 
bishop of Canterburie sitteth on- 1607 Hieron IVks. I. 282 
To sitte in the schoole of Christ vpon the le.arners forme. 
1641 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 191 Item for 2 short fourmes to 
sett a coffin uppon. 1694 Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., 1 went to 
St. Paul’s to sfee the choir. .The pulling out the formes, like 
drawers, from under the stalls is ingenious. 1745 P. Thomas 
yrsil. Anson's Voy. 320 They have no Seats, as in our 
Churches, only Forms. 1833 L. Ritchie IVattd. by Loire 
33 A large cold room, gami^ed with deal tables and forms. 
187s A. R. Hope Afy Schoolboy Fr. 35 Abbtng was made to 
stand upon a form. 1877 J. D, Chambers Worship 

130 The First Three Lessons., were read by Boys from each 
side alternately from the first Form. 

18. Meek.., etc. A mould or ‘shape’ ; an imple- 
ment on which anything is shaped or fashioned. 

a 1653 Gouge Cotnm. Heb. iii. 1 If the form be square or 
round, so will the metall be. X669 Sturmy MarinePs Mag. 
v. 63 To have a form of Wood turned to the height of the 
Cariredge. 1727^2 Chambers Cycl., Form., a kind of 
mould, whereon a thing is fashioned or wrought. Such are 
the hatters Form, the papermakers Form, &c. 1858 in 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 2867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., 
Forms, the moulds for making wads by. 

+ 19. a, A window-frame. \So Y . forme.'] Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 39 The glas and the foorme of 
stoon that longith vnto the same wyndowe. 

+ b. A case or box. Obs. 

XS94 Plat fe^uelldio. 111, 1 Cause new fourmes of Lead to 
be made, .in euerie of which fourmes place one flower . . let 
these fourmes be well fitted with their apt couers, and 
sodered vcrie close. 

20. Printing. A body of type, secured in a 
chase, for printing at one impression. (Often spelt 
formed) 

1481 Caxton Godfrey eexH. 3x2 Whichc book I . .settc in 
forme & enprynted the xx day of nouembre. CX483 — 
Bk.for Trav, 24 b, At Westmestre by london In fourme'; 
enprinted [Fr. En fonnes uupressee]. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 337 The Printer that putteth 
jTike '’pon the fourmes. 1(591 Wood At/s. Oxen. II. 3x5 
He flew to the Printing-house and commanded the Com- 
positors to distribute the form. 1771 Franklin Autohiog. 
Wks. 1887 1 . 93 On occasion, I carried up and down stairs a 
large form of typ« in each hand. 1882 ^edody Eng. ^our- 
nalism xv. 107 The printers, even with three sets of formes, 
often found themselves working off papers half through the 
night. 1888 J. Southward in Encycl. Brit. XXlll. 700 
The pages of types, .arc then ready to be made into a forme. 

21. The nest or lair in which a Jiarc crouches. 
Also rarely i of a deer. 

a 1300 Fragns, Pop. Sc, (WrighO 318 I*boyd as an hare 
^Vhan he in forme lyth. c 1386 Chaucer ShipmatCs T. 
104 As in a fourme sitteth a werj' hare, e X440 Promp. 
Parv. X72/1 Foorme of an hate, or oher lyke, lustrum, 
X576 Tubberv, Vesserie 161 When a hare ryseth out of the 
fourme. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 695 The 
first point, .for the killing of the Hare, consisteth in finding 
out her forme. X735 Somerville Chase 11. 38 In the dry 
crumbling Bank Iheir Forms they delve. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 329 The young [deer] keep close to their 
form, until the dam return to raise them. ]845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. iii. (1852)46 The Indians catch the Varj'ing Hare by 
walking spirally round and round it when on its form. 

b. transf. 

Pappe w. HalcheHsZsjA lo The knaue was started 
from his Fourme. 1642 Fuller f/olyfV Prof. Si, iii. xxiii. 
2x5 Some Faroes arc most difficult to trace home to their 
form. 1655 Gurnall C//r. inArsn.i (1656) 141 After he 
had hunted Pharoali out of all his formes and burrowes. 

III. 22. Comb., as form-establishing, -shift- 
ri/^adjs. ; {y.amtsQsP^form-feUovo^-master', +forin- 
pieetjs Arch,, pi. the pieces of stone which con- 
stitute the tracer}' of a window : cf. Foitsi 19 a ; 
form-word Cram., a word senring the function of 
an inflexion. 

. 4599 DANir.L^lfHro//ixYi/rN\'ks.(i7i7)3E8 •Form-est.ablUh- 
ing Devotion. i6w Fullf.r Apfi. Inj. Innoe. I. 55 The 
Bnimincs *form-fcIIowe< with the Grecians, were whoHy 
Ki'en to Idolatry. 1820 -Byron Let. to Murray G Oct,, I 
met. .my old school and form fellow. x8S3 Daily Ne~.vs 
to SepL 5/3 iiic aais'c rn-alry of *form masters. 1360 
Idy Saersst, Roll (Parker Gloss. ^ /IrrA.) In a lapidlhus 
vocat *fourmc peers empt. sr. X450 in Hist, Dunetm. Script, 
trot {Surtees) 3-3 Pro factum ij formj>eys. 1593 Naamk 


Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 225 A •forme-sbj-fiingdcc-n 
disguised in mans lykenesse. 1875 Whitney IJfe i.ae^{L 
21 The auxiliarj* apparatus of inflections and ‘form-wu-ds. 

Form (fp-im), Also 4-6 fourine(n, ( 4 ^; 
foorme, fowrme, fowrym). [a. OF.^Hm^.r 
{Vt. former) ~ Pr. and Sp. /i 7 ; 7 //nr, ad. L./^r- 
mdre, f. forma FoRsr sb.] 

1. trans. To give former shape to; to pul into 
or reduce to shape ; to fashion, mould. 

1340-70 Alex. Dind. 600 We . . No figure of fin go’rd 
fourme her-inne. 1667 Milton P. L. vni. 470 The Rib he 
formd and fashond with his hands. 1738 SVesley Hyrr,r., 
‘ A U Glory to the. dyittg Lamb v, Send down the Spirit cf 
thy Son To form my Heart divine, 1809 Roland Perdr.^ 
64 Return to nearly the same position .. but forming the 
parade with a firm, supple, and precise molicm. 

absol. 1869 Ward tr. Cstrtius' Hist. Greece II. 11. 
Here artists had formed in clay from a very early date. 

+ b. To e.xpress in formal shape; to formulate; 
to state formally. Also with vp. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 99 pe bisshop of Par^-s k: 
pes han fonned he. 1614 B. JossoN Barth. Fair iv. vi, 
Hee’ll go neare to forme to her what a debauch’d Ra'^cali 
I am. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 286, Seven 
several pleas, that all sincere Christians may form up. 

c. To give a specified form to ; to mould or 
fashion into a certain shape, or after, by,frfm, 
upon a certain pattern or model ; to confonn to. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3179 Yfourroed as a dragon ase red 
ase mr. ' 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3781 God loayh 
euery creature bat he formed to hys fygure. c 1330 Ki-g 
of Tars 578 Yif Mahoun and Jovin con Make hli ifomed 
aftur mon, With lyf and lymes ariht. C1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) vii. 25 pat worme es turned till a fewle perfitely 
fburmed. c 1440 Gesta Rotn. xviii. 332 (Add. .niS.) foe 
soule, sette aboute with vertues, whan fourmea it to 
his liknesse. a 1533 Ld. Berners Htion Ixxxiiu 263 By 
lorde that fourmyd me to his semblapnce. 1674 ir. SclJ/ 
fer's Lapland 64 Charles .. divided the Counlrey into 
several parts, and formed it into better order. xfiSjS^titON 
Doron Med. x. 107 Forme it into Lozenges of what Fashion 
you please. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 172 A stale 
formed after the model of Crete should .. have a character 
for virtue. 

d. intr. To shape itself into. Also, +to .ngree 
in form, fit ivith. 

X703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 183 In short time wcatj the 
outside of that Corner to comply and form with the hol|o»' 
of the Gouge. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur, iii. (1894) ;J 
A ridge of rocky peaks, forming into two ridges about it$ 
centre. 


+ e. irans. To express by form, to ‘ body forth . 

1590 Spenser Q. in. i. i Sithit [Chastity] is shrined la 
my Soveraines brest, And form’d so lively in each perfect 
part, That [etc.]. ^ 

+ f. To agree formally to do something. Ohs, 

c X400 Destr, Troy 10946 There pai fourmytafcsl..Sefien 
dayes by-dene duly to hold. 

2. To mould by discipline or education; to train, 
instruct. Now rare, exc. with the mind, a facultj’i 
etc. as object. Also rejl. to shape one’s conduct, 
style, etc. on or upon (a model). 

a 1340 HAMPOLE/'frt//rr xvii. 29 Pairc maners ere 
of samen lifynge. 1697 Dryden Virg > Georg, in. 305 
form’d, for speed he (a horse] challenges the Wind. »7M 
A, Collins OV. CAr. A’ f/(p. 140 It seems,. natural foyiboo^ 
of slaves. .to be form’d bj' their masters. xj^bCol. htcer^.! 
Peunsyiv. V, 51 One of Your Royal Blood, formd 
your Majestie’s Example. 1749 Smollett Gil Bb.f i. 
this hint I formed myself. 1770 Lanchorne Plui^’^; 
(1879) II. 7x5/2 The reward he gave him for forming^n" 
son was. .honourable. X778 Earl Pembroke 
87 There is a great deal of good sense in 
method of forming horses for war. X78X Gibbon l)xl. ^ t. 
III. 2 The most skilful masters .. liad laboured -Ynj* ' 
mind and body of the young prince. 18x2 StR H- . 
C/ieui. Philos. 18 Van Helmont . . w.ns formed in (by .*^0 
of Alchemy. 1847 L Hunt Aleti, Wofnen 4 B. 

Formed under their auspices, our parrot soon j 

instructors. 1889 Jessopi* Coming of Friars iv. ^ 

scrawled by some one whose hand is not yet formw. 

absot. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. U. xv. xji Lut if P)'^ 
mayster And fiutcrere his fclawe vnilcr hym to fournic. 

b. To inform of ; also, to instruct. Ohs. 

*399 Langi.. R. Redeles iv. 58 Somme.. to he 
And fformed him of foos, pat good flrendis werem ( ( 
Apel. Loll. 7X What may pey do, but. .abid til 
wip holy writ, how hem i.s best todo? 

+ C. To instigate, persuade. Obs. 

1399 LangU R. Redetes 1. 107 pe ffrist hat 50U ^ 

bat iLals dede, He shulde liave iiadde honCT*nge on • 
be flforckis. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6027 How b^t fu*’*^* ' 
fader, was fourmet to wende To the grekes. 

3. To place in order, arrange. Also, to cm 0 

organize (persons or things) (a society, S}S‘ **» 
etc.). Cf. S a. , I -r 

1362 Lancu P. PL A. vin. 39 Pat \ 

Roufes saaf in-to heuene, And bi-forcn fe Face 01 > 

fourmcn or seetes. CX420 Pallad. on Ilntb. 1. 
sclis make yfourmed as thee list. 1667 hlecay ^ 
xv. 3G0 Our divisions with the 

into an interest. 1700 S. L. tr. Pryke s l ey. yh V'fUt 
Wc were commanded.. to form our^eL'es into .i ^ 
SiMrj;.V/4(7/ri*(i78i) lalbc routes roust 
that no column cros.s another on the march. 

.Short Hist. ii. 5 0 . 93 ’I he Clerks of the Loyal Clia, 
formed into a Ix^y of secretaries. 

b. intr, for re/l. (Cf. 8 b.) . 

1821 Clare Vill. .Minifr. 1 . 44 'Jhc noi»y rou. - 
round the ring superior strength lo show. ^ «b*.* 

4. 7*0 construct, frame: to make, bnng tn ^ 
cncc, produce. (Jonst. from, cf cut cf 1 
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rial or elements). Also, to articulate, pronounce 
(a word, etc.). 

c 1300 Havclok 36 God . . Formede hire wrmman to be born. 
1382 WvcLiF Gen. ii. 7 God thanne fourmede man of the 
slyme of the erthe. ^1400 Lanfranc's Ciriirg, 139 He 
answerde me bablynge as a childe J>at begynnel* to speke 
but he myjte formen non worde. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xlyii. 
204 (Harl. MS.) Adam, the whiche was shapin and formide 
in the felde of Damaske. 1514 Barclay Cyt. Upland- 
yshn. (Percy Soc.) 10 When the worlde was fourmed & 
create. 1551 Bp. Gardiner Explic. Traiisuhst. 107 Whenne 
God formed Adam of c\aye. 1577 Heva-Onvrs Gstcrtara’s 
Ckron. 75 He made the Goddesse Venus in Alabaster, .and 
of waxe did fourme the whole Island Creta. r6xx Bible 
2 Esdras vi. 30 The sound of mans voice w^ not yet 
formed. 1667 jNIilton P. L. xi. 570 The liquid Ore he 
draend Into fit moulds prepar’d ; from which he form’d First 
his own Tooles. 1800 tr. Lagrange s Chem. II. 151 The 
oxygen of the oxide of the gold seizes on the hydrogen and 
forms water. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 204 It had 

recently been formed out of the cavalry who had returned 
from Tangier. i86o Tyndall Gtac. 1. xxvii. 202 The snow 
had given way, forming a zigzag fissure across the slope. 

Antiquary Sept. 89/1 Henry VIII. ..was the first Eng- 
lish king to form a gallery of pictures. 

b. To frame in the mind, conceive (an idea, 
judgement, opinion, etc.), f Formerly also, to 
imagine; occas. to form toojteselfi^^^'^-se fgtirer)^ 
and with coi^lement. 

*S9S Shaks. fokn iv. iii. 45 Could thought, without this 
obiect, Forme such another? 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 'xv. 
357 The defeat of the secular Design, is commonly the rout- 
ing those Opinions which were formed for the promoting it. 
1678 Dkyden All for Love 11. Wks. 2883 V. 369, I formed 
the danger greater than it was, And now 'tis near, 'tis less* 
ened. X703 Rowe Fair Penit. n. i. 424 My sad Soul Has 
form’d a dismal melancholy Scene, xyia Steele^ Spcet. 
No. 533 f 2 Form to yourself what a persecution this must 
needs be to a virtuous and chaste mind. 2770 Burke Corr. 
(2844) II. 270, I do not form an estimate of the ideas of the 
churches of Italy and France from the pulpits of Edin- 
burgh. x86r M. Pattison Ess. (2889) I. 44 The reader .. 
may form to himself some notion of what (etc.). x866 J. 
Martineau Ess. I. 277 We form no judgments till we have 
got language, 

c. Parliamentary. = Constitute 6 b. 

i8*s T. Jefferson Autohiog. Wks. 1859 I. 21 Many 
members being assembled, but the House not yet formed. 

d. refi. and intr. for reft. 

t8oi Southey Tkalaba i. xxiv, Three years no cloud had 
form'd. 1830 Tennyson Sea-Fairies 25 The rainbow forms 
and flies on the land Over the islands free. 2864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp. vii, (2875) 113 Very early, .had the belief 
formed itself that [etc.]. x88o J, A. Spalding Eliz. Demonol. 
228 Stop the butter from forming in the churn. 2893 Law 
Times XCV. 40/1 A sheet of ice had formed in front of 
Proctor’s house. 

6 . To develop in oneself, acquire (habits) ; to 
enter into (a junction) ; to contract (an alliance, 
friendship, etc.). 

1736 Butler t. V. Wks. 2874 1 . 90 Active habits are 
to be formed by exercise. xySx Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 
2/1 The French . . formed a junction with the Spaniards, 
X784 CowPER V-fliryfe 11.634 We.. form connexions, but acquire 
no friend. 1828 DTsraeli Chas.Iy II. xu. 309 With the 
Flemings . . our country had fiom the earliest limes formed 
an uninterrupted intercourse. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 22 He 
formed no friends. iBgi Speaker 2 May 532/2 Those 
methodical readers, who have formed the useful habit of 
keeping commonplace books. 

6 . a. To be the components or material of; to 
go to make up, to compose, b. To serve for, 
constitute ; to make one 01 part of 

2377 Lancl. P. PI, B. XVII. 269 The fyngres fouiroen a 
ful hande to purtreye or peynten. 1717 tr, Freziers Voy. 
S. Sea 48 The Continent, with which it [the island] forms 
two Passages. 1781 Covvper Friendship 24 The requisites 
that form a friend. 2817 Coleridge Sibytt. Leaves, Fire, 
Famine ^ Slaughter, Letters four do form his name. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 294 The Life Guards, .now form 
two regiments, 2B73 Act -fiff 37 Viet, c. 77. § 39 The soil 
forming such butt or target. 2874 Green Short Hist. vi. 

§ 2. 275 Yeomen and tradesmen formed the bulk of the 
insurgents. 1885 Manch. Exam. 15 July 5/2 A common 
mould fungus.. forming a kind of black velvety mass. 

b. 2821 Clare F:V/. II. 35 Every molehill forms 
a seat, x^i Brewster Mart. Sc. vi. (1856) 91 His eminent 
pupil Viviani formed one of his family. M. Pattison 
Ess. (2889) 1. 27 The volume of the canons which had 
formed the object of his study, x^ Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) 111. xi. 59 A realm of which Northumberland con- 
stitutionally formed a part. 

c. With mixture of sense 2 : To render fit for. 
xqix Steele Spect. No. 49 F 3 These are the Men formed 
for Society. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) I. n. 84 
All these qualities formed him for command. 

7 . Gram. a. To construct (a new word) by deri- 
vation, composition, etc, b. Of a word or word- 
stem : To have (a case, tense, etc.) expressed by a 
specified inflexion. 

1824 L. Murray Gram. I. 348 Dissyllables, formed by 
prefixing a syllable to the radical word- 1872 Morris Eng. 
Accid. xiii. 268 The verbs of the strong conjugation form 
the past tense by a change of the root-vowel. 

8 . Mint, and Naval, a. To draw up (troops, 
etc.) in order. Also with up. 

[C1330 R. Brunne eVirw. (1725) 225 Walter Spek ros on 
hand, he folk to forme & taile. C1400 Destr. Troy 6334 
The fourthe batell in feld, he fourmet to leng With Arche- 
laus]. 1816 Keatince Trav.{\^iq)ll. 5 The troops mount, 
and, the whole being formed, move off the ground. 2833 
Regul. Jnstr. Cavalry i. 56 The left files to be formed up, 
and iit at ease. . 1838^ Arnold Hist. Rome III. xliii. 78 
Hannibal, .forming his men as fast as they landed, led them 
instantly to the charge. 2870 Bryant /Had I. xr. 69 For 


there was none to form their ranks for fight. 2893 Forbes- 
Mitchell Remin. Gl, Mutiny 42 We were then formed up 
and served with some rations. 

b. reft, and intr. Ot troops, ships, etc. : To 
arrange themselves in or assume some particular 
disposition or formation, according to prescribed 
rules. Also with up. To form on (some other 
body); see quot. 1802. 

2722 De Foe Col. yack (1^0) 236 Our army formed 
immediately. Life Marlborough II. 494 The 

first Squadrons . . had much ado to forta thomselves. 2795 
Nei-son 20 Mar. in Nicolas DUp. II. xi The Admiral made 
the signal to form in the Ord^ of Battle. 2796 Jnstr. <5* 
Reg. Cavalry (2813)77 They will at once form up. 2799 
Harris in Owen \VettesIey*sDesp. 129 The right wing of the 
ajmy under my command formed on the picquets of the 
right. x8o2 C. James Milit. Diet., To Form on, is to ad- 
vance forward, so as to connect yourself with any given 
object of formation, and to lengthen the line. 2803 Lake 
in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 405 The infantry formed in two 
columns, 2832 Ht. Martineau Hill ^ Valley viii. 126 The 
soldiers formed themselves round the waggon. 2859 Tenny- 
son Riflemen Formt ii, Form, Form, Riflemen Form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm ! 2883 Army Corps 
Orders in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 When the ‘assemble’ 
sounds both Forces will form up by Brigades. 

c. trails. To arrange themselves in the form of 
(battalions, a line, etc.). 

i772SiMES Mil.Guideiy.gZi) 22 The companies will, .form 
battalions as they advance to the head of the line, and then 
halt. 2796 Jnstr. ff Reg. Cavalry (1813) 152 The whole 
are ordered to h.ilt, with an intention of forming line in the 
new direction. /^Vf. 225 Form open column of divisions 
behind the right. 

d. To form the siege {of a place) \Yt, former 
un si^ge'] : to commence active siege-operations 
(against it). 

2766 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. 1. xi. 228 The siege of that great 
city was immediately formed. 2802 C. James Milit, Diet. 
s. V. Siege, To form the Siege, or lay Siege to a place, .there 
must be an army sufficient to furnish five or si.v reliefs for 
the trenches, pioneers, guards, convoys, escorts, S:c. and 
artillery, with all the apparatus thereto belonging; magazines, 
etc. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 255 The 
whole army now drew near ; the siege was formed. 

Form (fp-im), vf [f. thesb. : see Fohm sh. 21.] 
intr. Of a hare : To take to her form ; to seat. 

2575 Turoervile Art Ven. Iviii. ifiaTolooke about hir, 
and to choose out a place to forme in. 26x2 Drayton 
Poiy-oib. ij, The melancholy hare is formed in brakes and 
briers. 2637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 11. vii, First think 
which way shee fourmeth, on what wind : Or North, 
or South. 2725 Coates Diet. Herald., Seateth or Formeth 
are the Terms that note where the Hare has its resting 
Place. 2802 Strutt Sports d* Past. i. i. 27 A hare (was 
said to be] formed, a rabbit set. 

Form- in Chem., combining form of 

Formic or Formyl, as in rorma ldeliyde, formic 
aldehyde ; I'o’rmamide, the amide of formic acid. 
(Cf. the termination of chloroform.^ 

1869 Roscoe Chem. 349 Formamide, obtained by acting 
on ethyl formate with ammonia. Lancet 21 Oct. 783/$ 
Injections . , of a 2 per cent, solution of formamide of mer- 
cury, 2894 Aihenxum xi Aug. 299/2 Last year a patent 
was granted for a solution of formaldehyde as a new 
antiseptic material, under the name of * formalin 
-form (f^Jm), repr. F. forme, L. formis, f. forma 
Form sb., a termination used to form adjs. (i) 
with the sense ‘having the form of' (what is de- 
noted by the Lat. sb.), as in cruciform, cuneiform, 
flifomn ; (2) referring to number of forms, as 
diversiform, multiform, uniform. The former 
class includes many words of recent origin used 
in natural science, esp. in Botany, as acinaciform, 
calathiform, coroHiform, fusiform, vermiform ; 
new words of this type are still frequently formed. 

The termination is always preceded by -f-, either repre- 
senting the Lat, stem-vowel or its weakened form in com- 
bination, or inserted after consonant stemf. By some this 
i has been ignorantly supposed to be the genitive ending; 
hence such misspellings as fabsfertn, tabulxform. 

Formable (f^'imab’l), a* [f. Form v.^ + -able.] 
1 . That may be formed. In early use : Work- 
able, plastic. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii, xxiv. (2493) 627 The 
cypresse tree is fourmable. 2572 Bossewell Armoritw. 
95 b, The Cypres next vnto y« Cedar tree is most formable. 
x6oo Dekker Old Fortunalus in Dodsley O, PI. (x8i6) 
III. 166 God bless me from suflering you to love me, if you 
be not so formable. 1629 T, Adams Wks. 696 The Papists . . 
not shaming to call that sacred Writ a nose of waxe, formable 
to any construction. 2674 Gre\v Anat. Plants iv. i. iii. 
(1682) 225 Not generablcj formable, or transformable. 2884 
J. Fiske Evolutionist xiL 312 A good many of his nervous 
connections are not yet formed, they are only formable. 

d* 2 . Exhibiting agreement with prescribed forms ; 
formal, proper, shapely. Obs, 

*479 J- Paston in Paston Lett. No, 841 III. 256 Lom- 
nore and 1 . .drew ought a formable bylle ought of your, and 
send it ayen to th’ Exchetore. 1483 Cath. Angl. 238/1 
Formabylle ; vbi ordinate. 2586 W. Webbe Eng. Poctric 
(.^rb.) 00 That whalsoeucr he wryteth he may so expresse 
and order it, that hys narration may be formable. 262a F. 
Markham Bk. Warn. v. 58 One of the first which gaue 
light to our late Postures, and formable motions. 

Hence TormaWlity, capability of formation. 

2825 Coleridge .<4r<frJrc^.App.C. (1858) I. 394 Ofinfinite 
capacity and formability. 

*f Fo*niiabIyy adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
According to customary or prescribed form ; for- 
1 mally ; in good form ; speciously. 


c X4M Apol. Loll. 79 pis cosynage .. maj* not be known 
^ I’® court of plele. CX450 Chester 

PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 6 See that you, telers . . The storye of 
the AssenUon formablye doe frame. 1479 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 426 Such thinges as I .. haue not duely ne formablj’ 
executed. 2481 Caxton Re}‘nard (Arb.) 31 The foxe made 
ms excuse so wel and formably . . that [etc.]. 2509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. 223 As I shall shew anone more formably. 

tFonna-d,i>//. a. Obs. In 4 formadd. [pa. 
pple. of OE. *for7!tmdan, f. FoR-/r^l + 
dan : see Amad.] Driven mad, frantic. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24335 (Cott.), I murnand inoder bus for- 
madd In sterin slanging was i stadd. 

t Forma*ke, v. Ohs. [f. For- pref^ + Make 
V.] irons. To make over again, ? repair. 

C2483 Caxton Vocab. -zx Paul le convelierfaict ei ref aict les 
cteves, Poule the couper Maketh and formaketh the keupis. 

Formal (f^umal), a. and sb. [a. h. formalis, 
i. forma Form sh . : see -al. Cf. 'F.formel.'\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Form, in various senses, 
a. Metaph. Pertaining to the form or constitutive 
essence of a thing ; essential. Opposed to material. 
So formal cause (see Cause sh. i^). 

CX386 Chaucer Melib. F 433 The cause material been the 
fyve woundes of thy doghter. The cause formal is the 
inanere of hir werkinge. c 2430 Art of Nombrynge (E.E. 
'T. S.) I Sothely .2. manere of nombres ben notifiede ; Mate- 
rialle, as nombre is vnitees gadrede to gedres; Formalle. 
as nombre is a colleccione of vnitees. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 1 The more clere That it may be 
the formal cause [He] Settylh in dew ordre clause be clause. 
2587 Golding De Momay ii. (1617) 25 They be good, as in 
respect of their bare being ; and euill, as in respect that they 
forgoe their formal being that is to say their goodnesse. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 55 Man is. .fit to loue the knowme 
good. .this fitnes floweth from his reasonable soule or formall 
being.^ 2669 Holder Elem. Speech 22 Of Letters the 
Material part is Breath and Voice ; the Formal is constituted 
by the Motions and Figure of the Organs of Speech affect- 
ing Breath with a peculiar sound, by which each Letter is 
discriminated, a 2703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke xii. 32 The 
goodwill of God is the original spring and formal cause, 
from whence all divine favours do proceed, a 27x6 South 
Serm, (2744) X. 37 For deceit is the formal, constituent 
reason of hypocrisy. 2824 Cary Dante, Par. n, 71 Differ- 
ent virtues needs must be the fruits Of formal principles. 
2827 Whatelv Logic ir. v. § 3 Whatever Term can be 
affirmed of several things, must. express either their whole 
essence, .or a part of their essence, (viz. either the material 
part, which is called the Genus, or the formal and distin- 
guishing part, which is called Differentia). 

t b. Pertaining to the specific form of an animal 
or plant. Of a seed or germ ; Endowed with a 
principle of form. Obs. 

CX400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. ai J>e foormal vertu which 
alm>3ty god ha|> ^eue to pe mans ordeyne}> and diuidid 
euery partie of kese spermes. .ti! )>at be child be born. 2605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. iv. § 5. 19 Being as a plant that 
cometh of the lust of the earth without a formal seed. 2677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. in. vi. 277 Although it be admitted 
that Insects and sponianel oria do or may arise from 
a Semen or Principle that Is not univocal or formal. 

C. Pertaining to the outward form, shape, or 
appearance (of a material object) ; also, in imma- 
terial sense, pertaining to the form, arrangement, 
external qualities {e.g. of a work of art, a composi- 
tion, etc.), t Also, occas, of knowledge : Theore- 
tical as opposed to practical. 

1639 Evelyn (2827) 1. 15 Musick, in which I after- 

wards arriv’d to some formal knowledge, though to small 
perfection of hand. 1655 G. S. in Hartlib Ref. Commw. 
Bees 27 Honey . . out of which they [the Bees] doe separate 
a more fat substance, which they also transmute into Wax, 
with a formal transmutation. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (2857) I. 273 The disrinction of formal and physical 
Astronomy, a 2853 Robertson Senn. Ser. in. 111.(1872) 39 
All living unity is spiritual, not formal. xZZo'RvsKm Mod. 
Paint. V. VIII. i. 158 Invention Formal, otherwise and most 
commonly called’technical composition. 

d. Logic. Concerned with the form, as distin- 
guished from the matter, of reasoning. 

a 2856 Sir W. Hamilton xxvii. (i860) II. 64 The 
harmony of thought with the form of thought, is . . Formal 
Truth. Ibid. 231 App. i. The doctrine which expounds the 
laws by which our scientific procedure should be governed, in 
50 far as these He in the forms of thought, or in the conditions 
of the ralnd itself, be called Formal, or Subjecuve, or 
Abstract, or Pure, Logic. 2864 Bowen Logic ii. 42 All this, 
however, is but the elimination of Formal error. 2870 
Jevons Elem. Logic vii. 69 It is no part of formal Logic to 
teach us how to interpret the meanings of sentences. 

e. Of or pertaining to customary lorm or con- 
ventionality. 

2712 Pope xst. Ep.Miss Blount 42 Still in constraint your 
sun’ring Sex remains, Or bound in formal, or in real chains. 

2 . Characterized by, or regarded according to, 
its form \ that is (so and so) in respect of form, 
ft. Theol. Formal sin : one which is such in the fnjl 
sense, as including not merely the outward act which 
is forbidden, but the circumstances which constitute 
it as sinful, e.g. evil intention. So formal schism, 
schismatic, etc. Opposed to malenalstn, etc. 

2642 J. Jackson True Evang.T. V? mothers 

there a positive I-aw..not to sceth the 
milke. &ot that 

manner of Cookery. RRAMHall ^ /ltd ix. 

God pardon onTy Schismaticks. 

•241 1 hey are not formall, oui o* > » - .1 

t b. That is such in essence; stnctly so called, 

essential. Obs. 
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1691 R^y Creation n. (1-04' 2B9 The feottom of the Eye 
v/herc the formal Organ of Vision is situate. 

f c. That is such merely in outward form or 
appearance. Ohs, 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poelrie (Arb.) 35 Pretty Allegories, 
stealing vnder the formall tales of Ileastes. 1633 Earl 
Manch, Al Mondo (1636) 155 Formall penitents will easily 
part with so much of their sinne as may abate nothing of 
their profit, 1634 Canse /vecess. Se/ar. (1849) 231 The 
formal Protestants in England. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Int/>r. (1756) I. 286 It is a Kind of formal Leprosy which 
often begins in the Neck, Mane or Tail. 

td. Of quoted statements: Exact with regard 
to form. Obs. 

1563 Foxe a, ff M. 708/1 What were the formall wordes, or 
at the leasMvise in substance that I the sayde Uishop then 
vttered, 

3 . That is according to recognized forms, or to 
the ndesofartorlaw. Formerly occas. const. \ to, 
1390 Gower Coii/^ 111 . 89 The wise man accompteih After 
the forma! proprete Of algorismes a, be, ce. ^1425 
TOWN Cron, ix. ProL 56 Nou* ModjT of Makare. .To fair 
formale Fync my labouris how lede. 1526 Pilgr, Per/, 
(W. dc W. 153X; 168 The fourth condicyon of y* prayer 
of y* dene hert is, that it must be formall : that is_ to 
saye, it must be formed and ordred after the order of charite. 
1529 More Dial. Touchyng Pest. Sect Luther C ij b, 
A sylogysme & resonynge, almoste as formall as is the 
argumenie. 1597 Morlev Introd. RIus, 74 It followeth to 
‘‘Peake of a formal closing without a dis*cord or Cadence. 
1602 Daniel Tra^. Philotas iv. ii, And haue his Tryal 
formal to our Laws. 1622 Malyncs Anc. Laio-hlereh. 394 
You maynoi say in the Bill, It mayplease you to pay. .and 
most men will not vse the wordslMake him good Paymenti 
but the fewer w’ords the more formall, 2722 De Foe Cot. 
*Jaek (1840) 235 No one place, .could have held out aform.al 
>icge. 1749 Fielding Tom youes vi, vii. {heading) A picture 
orforma}courtsliipinminiature,asitalvvaysoughttobedrawn. 

fb. Made in proper form, regular, complete. 
Also in familiar use, ‘ regular’, unmistakable. Obs. 

163s Earl Strafkordc Lett. (1739) I. 410 An Indispiosi- 
tion which hath hindred me from writing . . a formal Fit of 
tlie Gout. 2673 Evelyn J/cwl (1857) 1 . 89 We went., to see 
the formal and formidable camp on Blackhcath, raised to 
invade Holland. 2684 Land. Gaz. No. 1953/1 Though the 
I.owcr Town has no other defence than a single Wall, yet 
his Highness found it convenient to make formm approaches 
to it. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 247 As there was a Door or 
Entrance there into my Cave, I made a formal fram’d 
Door*case, and a Door to it of Boards. 

fc. Of a stor>% etc,; Elaborately constructed, 
circumstantial, Obs. 

2502 Warner At6, Eng. vii. xxxv. (1612) i6S At full he 
coufd his lessons, and a formale lie would tell. 2662 More 
Philos. I/ViV. Pref, Gen. (17131 23 Such was that form.al story' 
of his casting incense on the Altar of an Idol. 2663 Bctler 
Itud. I. It. 42 And never coym a formal Lye on't, To make 
the Knight o’crcome the Giant. 1708 Swift Sacr. Test 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 132 When the earl of Pembroke was in Ireland 
..a formal story was very gravely carried to his excellency. 
t4. a. Regular, having a definite principle, me- 
thodical. b. Of feature, stature, etc. : Regular, 
shapely, c. Normal in intellect, sane. Ohs. 

a. 2423 Pilgr. Soivle iCaxton) 1. iii. (1859) 4 The ouer* 
most of the erthe was moost clere, and alwey the clerene.sse 
anicnussing dounward by verray formal processe, 270: 
Kowe Avtb. SteT-vioth. v. ii. 281^4 Formal Justice that 
.-cvercly strilecs, And in an instant is serene and calm. 

b. ^ 2525 Ld. Berser.s /'' mM. Il.clxiv. (clx.]4S5 Therle 

of Foil, .was a goodly prince and ofa formall stature. 254B 
Hall Chron., Ediv. 3) 294 b, She was a woman 

more of formal counlcnanncc, then of excellent beautic, but 
yet of such l>caulie and favor that [etc.]. 2576 Fleming 

Panof'l. Epist. 211 Every joynte and limmc..veric formall, 
atul passing hansome. 

0. 259® Sjiaks. Com. Err. v. i. 205 With wholsome 
sirrups, druggcs,and lioly prayers To make ofhima formall 
man agamc. 


6. pone or made with the forms recognized as 
cnsuringy.ilidity ; explicit and definite, as opposed 
to what is matter of tacit understanding. 

. 2 M 7 Boorde lirez’. Health Preamble, Let h’im lokc to it, 
and m.ake .a formal wyl or tesiament. 2560-78 BX\ Disdpl. 

, • (263*) 21 It h.ith power to excommunicate the 

ol><unate, formall processe being led. 2622 llszon HolylVat 
Miv:, >\ ks. (10791^ 127 As there arc Formall and written 
I^.«KUcs, Lc'pcctivc to ccriaine Enemies; So is there a 
^^aturail and lacite Confederation, amongst all Men 
thc^comtnon Enemy of Humane Society. 2626 
CUAS. I in LlUs Orig. Lttl. Ser. i. HI. 249 For Blcnnill he 
y®^‘”l^uiauc his formale demands concerning the Shiix. 
* 77 ! Ixii. 371 Nor has there ever been a formal 

decision agamst them tn any of the superior Courts. 283S 
1 Mt.WAU. Crfw 11. »,v. Clcomcncs without wn!til?B 
wmmmion, immediately repaired to /Kgina. 
•fs* ' ('85?) II. vii. I,, lioth th.kiuE aud 

thr arclilji.Irop had dcwjhojed .a formal inhibition. 

. I tcaicalivcly of a law i Of unmistakable import, 
tlccislvc. [A Galltdsm.] * 

«7ot tr. /.<■ tVrrr'i I’rim. /■aUrri 360 He could not bt 
Invn.fcrTcd to Con.t.vntinople uithoui breakina the Kifieentli 
Canon of the Conntil of Nice ubich is formal thereurion. 

U. Connccteil witli or nccompanictl by fonn ot 
cetemimy ; ceremonial, ‘ state’. 

ife. /:«f. XI. IxvL Scarce Cleotiatra. 

Anthonv «as fca'tcd witb mere clitere. .than Jenkinson wa 
h-rre; InfonruU Haw) me, lluntmc.Oiace not Ilicmcam. 

J nitiam nerre. 1842 KiiuissTOKr. Hist. Ind, I. xi. 351 
1 he mo»i general f»ractice on form.al occasions is fclc.l 
1875 W.S. 1 !s\avard agst. IWrU y It will favc ihi 
i-juifr a fuTfrtal call. 

fb. Of. apparel: Ccrcmoni.ai, proptrio a dignity 
tirofiice. Cf. roUM-^UTV 10 . Oh. 

*W 3 A’/Vrr Mon. Ch. Dnrh. (Su.Tcn) 43 IPIcturcs o 


bps. etc,] most largly and sumptuously sett fourth in there 
formall apparell. 2656 Stanley ffist. Pkilos. iv. (1701) 
i^/i, I will not with a fonnal robe disgrace Myself. 

7. That is merely matter of form : a. Done or 
adopted for the sake of form or convention ; per- 
functory; having the form without the spirit or 
substance, b. That is matter of routine only, not 
of substantial import. 

a. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 45 A formal preach- 
ment huddl'd up at the odd hours of a lazy week. 1676 
Dryden Auren^. 11. i. Of formal duty, make^ no moiy thy 
toast, 2720 Watts Hytnn^ Come Holy Spint^ In vain we 
tune our fonnal songs. In x’ain we strive to rise. 

b. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 256 This doctrine 
does not extend to mere formal acts. 

8 . Of persons, their manners and actions; Rigor- 
ously observant of forms ; precise ; prim in attire ; 
ceremonious. Chiefly in reproachful use ; Unduly 
precise or ceremonious, stiff. 

2514 Barcl.^y O'/. <5- Uplondyshm.(Vcrcy Soc.) 2 Amyntas 
was formalle & propre in his gerc. * 594 ^ Shaks. Rich. 11 / 
iir, i. 82 Thus like the formall Vice, Iniquitle, I morallire two 
meanings in one w'ord. 2596 — Tam. Shr. 111. i. 61 Are you 
so formall, sir? 26^-22 Bacon Ess.^ Ceremonies (Arb.) 
26 Especially they fCeremonies] be not to be omitted to 
Straungers and formall Natures. 2679 Penn Addr. Prot. 

I. vii. (1^2) 27 He is reported Formal, that will not be 
Rude to Sacred Things, c 2689 Prior Ode, ‘ While Bloom- 
ing Youth* 25 Forc'd compliments and formal bows. 2693 
Hum. Conv. Town 125 The distant Justice of Peace, his 
formal Spouse, and Daughters. 2722 Addison Spect, No, 
219 P 5 To make Conversation too stiff, formal and precise. 
2749 Chesterf. Lett. (2792) II. c,xcm. 220 All the evening 
in formal fine comi>any. 1833 LvnoN My Novel n. vh. 
More familiar with his master than we formal English permit 
our domestics to be. 

9. Marked by extreme or excessive regularity or 
symmetry ; stiff or rigid in design ; wanting in ease 
or freedom of outline or arrangement. 

2597 Shaks. Laved s Compi, 29 Her hair, nor loose, nor lied 
in formal plat. 2753 HeiGMg.m Anal. Beauty \\. 34 When 
any part of dress has not the excuse of fitness or pro- 
priety for its uniformity of parts, the ladies always call it 
formal. 2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) n6 Your plaited 
shirts, Your formal bag-wigs. 2873 Black Pr. Thu/exxt. 353 
Small windows with formal red curtains. 2874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) I. iii, 120 Pope .. was one of the 
first . . to break through the old formal school of gardening. 

b. In immaterial sense: Having a ‘ set ’ or rigor- 
ously methodical aspect or character. 

2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 423 It would 
perhaps be too formal to enter upon a discourse concerning 
their government, 2846 McCulloch Aee. Brit. Empire 
(185^) II. 367 Formal harangues of this sort are about the least 
efiicient of all the modes in which information can be con- 
veyed to the student. 2865 Grote Plato (1875) Pref. 5 The 
dramatic— as contrasted with the formal and systematising, 
B. sb. In pi. Things that are formal. 
26osTiMME^«tf«//. II. iv. 24 Simples may be distinguished 
into those things which are simple formes, and into those 
which are simple matters; or into those things which are 
simply formals, and into those which are simply rraterials, 
Those things which are simply formall are a-sirall and 
spirituall. 287s Whitney Life Lang, v, 95 They are 
etherealired formals. 

Pormal, var. form of Fobmel. . 

Formalism (f^fumaliz’m). [f. Foeital a. + 
-1851. Not in Johnson, Todd, or Richardson.] 

1. Strict or excessive adherence to prescribed 
forms ; an instance or variety of this. 

2840 in Smart, 2850 Kingsley W//. Locke xiii. (1879) 151 
Useless formalism! which lets through the reckless. .and 
only excludes the honest and the conscieniious. 1852 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna Introd. (18571 ^5 The rigid formal, 
ism of the degenerate Greek school. 286a Merivale Rom. 
Emp, (1865) IH. xxiL 22 Completely enchained by their 
dogmatic formalisms. 2875 Stubos Const, Hist. III. xviii. 
•212 The constitutional formalism of three reigns. 

2. The disposition to exalt what is formal or 
outward at tlft: expense of what is spiritual ; the 
practice of using forms of worship and of religious 
profession without real devotion or conviction. 

1856 R, A, Vaughan ^fyr/for (2860)11.229 Formalism does 
not lie in theve outward things themselves — it consists in the 
spirit in which they arc used. 2878 Morley Carlyle, Crii. 
Mite. Ser. i. 201 The cant and formalism of any other de- 
generate form of active faith. 1883 Fbouof. Short Stud. IV. 

II. iv. 208 'Fhc family devotions were long, but there was no 
form.Tli 5 m. 

Formalist (fF-Hnalist). [f. as prcc. + - 1 ST.] 
i" 1. A formal person, a solemn pretender to wis- 
dom. Obs. 

1607-22 Bacon Ess., Of Seeming Wise {Nihi) 224 There 
arc in pointc of wisedomc .. that doe nothing or liile verie 
solemlye..lt is a ridiculous thing. .to see what shiftes theis 
Formalists have .. to make superficies to sceme body, tliat 
hath depth and bulk. 

i* 2. One who formally adheres to the prevailing 
system ; a lime-server in religion. Obs, 

1609 Downam Chr. Liberty 1% Do not many, .thinkeihcm. 
selues the more religious, for refusing obedience. .to the 
hawes, and censure others as formalists and lime-seniers? 
1622 Burton Anat. Mel. iv. iv. 1. v. New Gods. .will have 
new* ceremonies . . to w’hich every w-isc man as a good for. 
malist should accommodate himself. 2632 D. Lurros Loud, 
Co. Carlcnadoed, Bxekangel^Zyf) syb A great Formalisi, 
a^ an hazardable temporizer. 

3. o. One who is excessively attached to forms ; 
stickler for fixed rule, etiquette, routine, or ccrc- 

moni.aL b. One who has the form of religion 
without the power. 


2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 111. iv. 47 The Ce:^ 
monies are Idols to Formalists. 2642 MiLTONri/r/,.S‘r?iT? 
(1851)316 lliough the formalist will say, what no dtccacv 
in Gods worship? * 7 ®^ ReJJex. upon Ridicule 2 S 3 'ThA< 
Formalists who demand Explications of the least amH''co'^ 
Word, 274a Young Nt. Th. iv. 63S Oh j-e cold-hewed 
frozen, formalists ! On such a theme, 'tis impious to^ca’a! 
28x4 Scott (1874)221 The former may be called £ 

formalist of dramatic criticism. 2855 Mac.\ul.\y Hht. Ek- 
III. 19 Nobody, .except the solemn formalists at the S^b*' 
embassy, thought his youth an objection to his prom^br? 
2870 Spurgeon 7>va4./?<iX'.Ps.xxviii. 1 Mere formalists my 
be content without answers to their prayers, but genuin- 
suppliants cannot. 

t4. Sc. ? An authority on legal forms. Obs. 

2612 Spottiswood Let. In Scot Apol. Narr. (1S46) 

To make choice of my Lord Secretary to be our formalist and 
adviser of our acts. 


Fonaalistic ( fpimali-stik), a. [f. prec + -la] 
Characterized by formalism. 

28^6 Miss WiNKWORTH Lt/o Tauler{i^i-^ 107 Partakers o! 
a spiritual in opposition fo a formalistic piety. 1875 Poste 
Gains VO, Comm. (ed. 2)516 Its shortcoming wasnotsomuc}; 
its formalism (the following system was equally formalbt::) 

Formality (fpJmro’lTti). [ad. iu.formdlitas, f. 
formcilis Forsial a. Cf. F. formality (1497 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+ 1, Formal or essential nature ; the characteristic 
or distinctive property by which a thing is defined. 
Also, the condition of possessing formal existence. 

2570 Dee Math. Pref. 3 Creatures .. brought, fretn 
Nothing, to the Formalitie of their being and st.-ue. 1556 
Bell Surv. Popery ni. ix. 378 The formmitie of original sin 
is of two sorts. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exeuip. in. xriL 66 
This calamity in its own formality’, .is a punishment. 1671 
OtCEW Anai. Plants, Idea Philos. Hist. § 7 Those Fornnli- 
ties, wherein their (planisj Essence doth consist. i 656 
Goad Celcst. Bodies iii, iii. 449 Motion is the Fortnaliiy 
of Wind. 2737 Waterland Eucharist 19^ Mr. Scandrtt, 
distinguishing a Sacrament, according to its precise Fcr* 
maliiy-, from a Sacrifice, observes (etc-]. 

t b. Formal aspect or category. Obs. 

2620 J. Healey Augustine's City of God 1. xjv. 2^ TK; 
City being nothing but a multitude of men vnited m cr.t 
formality’ of religion and estate. 2660 Je_r. Iaviok Dud, 
Dubit. I. iii, If it be propounded as evil, the will that 
chooses it under that formality is criminal. x668CcLriifE2 
& Cole Barthol.Auat. i. xxviii. 70 The womb is sensible c. 
Odours, not under the formality of Odours, but U only 
affected by the... subtile vaporous matter conjoyned. 

f 2. That which pertains to outward form; also, 
an outward .appearance or semblance {cf sorae* 
thing). Obs. 

26x5 J, Stephf.ns Ess.li- Char., Impudent CensMTcr[\%'/\ 

134 The wme 

carefuil Ii 

man only’, nb-jw ,i. • • — . 

some appendances and formalities of government alterable 
by the wisdome of the Church ; yet for the main suwiance, 
it is now utterly indispensable. 1645 Milton Teiraee.^ 
(1851) 191 Sacred things not perform'd sincerely, .are no way 
acceptable to God In their outward formality. 1649 
Eikon, .xxvii, To root up all true virtue and honour, or to 
be contented only with some leaves and withering format’ 
ties of them, without any real fruits. 

't'3. Method, regularity. Also, uniform procc* 
dure. Obs. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 423 Who greatly com* 
mended the Ellens for observing such good order anu i>x- 
mality at the Olympick games. 2628 Lc Grys tr. 

Argents 201 Meleander ..had .. escaped (poison) by 
carefulnesse of his seruanls, who did lookc to 
his clothes wriih a curious formality. *<^47 Claienw^ 
Hist, Reb. Ill, § 182 Suchjudges (whose formality ^ 
to Imprison, and after, al their leisure, to Examine^ 

Mav Satir, Puppy (16571 *5 A strange 
possest him three months, his actions were quite void 0. •• 
mality, his domestick affaires by himselfe neglected. 
Fuller C 7 /. Hist, iv. ii. §5 The Archbishop .. vai 'cO 
punctual and ceremonious in his proceedings. .the forma y 
of his c.xemplary justice (etc.). 

4. Accordance with legal form. 

1660 Trial Regie. 51 When a man would plead 
becau’-e he would Plc.ad it in Formality, Councel 
2693 Creech Juvenal x\\\. 179 If Men forswear the i 
and Bonds they draw, 'I’ho* Sign’d with all formality cf • 

•t*5. Literary or artistic form; agreement vi ^ 
the laws of form. Obs. 

2532 Elyot G<ro. I. xiv. (1883) 149 Tlian appoynte i. ^.) 
howe many pices maye be nmde for cuery parte, 
what formalitie they snuldc be seitc, whiclic »s the s - ^7 
p.arte of Rhetorike, called disposition. »S 97 
Mils. 16 In descanting you must not onelic utt 


cordcs, but formalitie also: that is, to make your t 


1^74 


Carrie some forme' of rchation to 
Fuyyford Skill Mus. 111. 24 If in the f"’f* /vii. 

follow not in expected formality. 1677 / hu. 

838 Formality (in music] requires, that the succecUin.H • 
be agreable to the former. . 

6, Conformity to established rule; 
propriety. Often in dcprcci.alive sense, n;; 
merely conventional obsenmnee of forms. 

2597 Hooker Eecl. Pol. v. xxir. S i Tl^ 'Jit. d 
mailer of meerc formalitie. Lha .1 

Ukeuxnm 24 Feb. {187s) 24*/3 Wlndi I wn . 

1;.:^ 1..., ticK: indede fynd mpriJc . 


formalities sake, but doc indede fynd 
both in honnorand affection. 1706 ATirRat’Rr . 

ral Mr. Beunet 13 Nor was his Attendance on - 

a matter of Formality and Custom, tut (/-iy 

lAciVitxx Compromise liZlC) 179 If Tvio* *' 

a fine n-ame for, .mere social fonaauty. of 

Nature No. 623. 529 To give an idea f , ifrr^* 

mality into which life lus come amon.: Iheve s-tPi ■ • 
and-easy fcavagc<- 
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FORMAT. 


7. Ceremony, elaborate procedure. 

j666 Pepys Diary xi Apr,, To Gresham College ; where 
a great deal of do and formality in choosing of the Council 
and officers. 1705 Stanhope Para^kr. II. 329 Our Enemy 
makes his Approaches toward us with less I^jrmality. .than 
He. .could do against the Holy^ Jesus. 1735 Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 96 Prodigious state and' formality, 
1865 Maffei Brigand Life I. 240 Without a moment's 
delay, and with scarcely any formality, the sentence was 
carried into effect. 

8. A ceremony; a formal act or observance; a 
legal, authorized, or customary procedure. 

1674 Martiniere tr. Voy. Countries 52 'Phe pleasant 
Funeral formalities among the Muscovian Laplanders. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. vL 530 After the election, he was 
installed, with all the usual formalities, by Hortensius. 17^9 
Fielding Tom Jones xvi. iv, I insist on the formality of its 
being delivered me, with a full ratification of all the conces- 
sions stipulated. 1862 Trollope Orley F. i, A codicil to 
his will, executed with due legal formalities. 

9. Something required to be done for form’s sake ; 
a requirement of etiquette, custom, etc. (Often de- 
preciative2y\ implying mere attention to externals.) 

X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. r. § 20 It would put an end., 
to ail those Formalities, which . . might yet retard the In- 
fanta’s voyage into England. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig. 
453 Antichrist and his adherents .. boasting of works and 
dead formalities. 1685 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 169 He 
shall never gain the esteem of an able man, who sticks 
too much upon Formalities. 18.^0 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 
282 How, by fasts, vigils, formalities and mass-work, a man’s 
soul could be saved. 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. I. viii. 90 
•Many a warm shake of the hand showed me that our good- 
bye was not a mere formality, 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 2. 174 Their presence .. became so pure a formality 
that [etc.]. 

b. Ceremonious attention (paid to a person). 
1^3 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 96 The Emperour.. 
became his host, entertaining him with all the formalities 
that feigned friendship could deuise. 1692 Luttrell Brief 

(1857) Ib 56 ^ The mayor and aldermen attended on 
the prince and princesse daily ; but had received notice, .to 
desist paying those formalities, 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 407 Those . . they guessed . . to be above the 
common sort, 'I'hese they always received with such 
formality as could not be expected in such a place. 

10. pi. or collect, sing. Robes or insignia of office 
or dignity. Obs. exo. Hist, f Also (t'arely) in sing., 
an armorial bearing. 

. *57? R- Laneham Letter (iZyx) 41 Appeerez then a fresh, 
in hiz ful formalitee with a louely loock. 16x4 Selden 
Titles Hon.^ 196 Neither haue they now the Crown as 
a part of their habit, but a formalitie only on their Armorie. 
16x4 T. Lorkin Let. in Willis fi: Clark Cambridge (i886) 
III. 35 Doctors in their formalityes and vpon their foots- 
cloths. ^1696 Loud. Gaz. No. In the morning 

the Magistrates went to Church in a Body, and in their 
Formality. 175* Johnson Rambler No, 173 f 8 Divest 
themselves with too much haste of their academical for- 
mality, X7S3 in Land. Even. Post 9 Aug., The corporation 
of Scarborough waited^ upon the Rt. Hon. Henry Pelham, 
Esq., in their formalities.^ 1894 Boase E.reter Coll. (Oxf. 
HUt. Soc.) p. xlvii^ The picture of a man kneeling, with his 
gown and formalities upon him. 

+ b. In wider sense: Ceremonial or significant 
garments of any kind. Obs. 

1672 Cave Prim. Chr. iii. v. (1673) 367 They appeared in 
all the Formalities of Sorrow and Mourning. 1717 Mrs. 
Centlivre Bold Str. for Wife v, 1 hoped to have been 
quiet, when once I had put on your odious formality here 
[i. e, a Quaker dress], 

11. The attribute of being formal; pmcision, rigid 
decorum of manners; excessive regularity or stiff- 
ness (of style, outline, etc.). 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 33 A universal mer- 
chantly formality, in habit, speech, and gestures. ^1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 396 That which look’d like 
Formality, was a Punctuality in preserving his dignity. 1789 
BELSHAM^rj. I. iii. 66 The frozen formality, .of Charles occa- 
sioned extreme disgust. 1830 Hood Haunted H. i. xxv. The 
very yew Formality had train’d To such a rigid pyramidal 
stature. 1834 Macaulay Pitt^ Ess. (i88g) 30X His heart was 
a little cold, .his manners decorous even to formality. 1849 
Florist 285 On our left the lake, the formality of its smooth' 
banks elegantly broken by those willows. 

Formalization (fpumabizf'-J^an). [f. Fohma- 
LIZE ; see -ation.] The action of the vb. Fokma- 
LIZE ; also, f an expression of offended dignity. 

1656 For. Ambass. 68 His Majesty, .stormed much 

at it, till (Sir Thomas Edmonds . . being sent . . from his 
Majestic with some formalization to that purpose) The 
Ambassador was said the next day to have made his excuse. 
1682 Burthqgge Argument (1684) 114 The Holy Scripture 
nowhere intimates. .anysuch Formalization, Incorporation, 
•or Distinguishing Association of Righteous good men. 1875 
M'Cosh Scot. Philos. Ivii. 417 He attempts too much by 
logical differentiation and formalisation. 

Formalize (fp'imaUiz), v. [f. Formal a. + 
-IZE. Cf. ^.formaliser.'] 
f 1, trans. To give formal being to; to impart 
or constitute the form, essence, or characteristic 
attribute of; to * inform as the soul the body. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § 11 The same Spirit.. 
<lolh. . formalize, vnite, and actuate his whole race. 1627 
Hakewill Apol, I. iv. § i. 39 Quickned and formaliz’d, as 
the body of man is by its reasonai>lc Soule. 1678 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. ni. 68 The malice and vitiositie which formalised 
the action as Ihcirs, is no way imputable to Gods act. 

+ 2. To adorn, give a specious appearance to. 
*597 Daniel Civ. Wars ii.lviii, To formalize his deed, He 
kneeles him downe. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Ctesar’s Comtn, 
4, I graunt that it Is not altogelher wealth that doth grace 
and formalize the actions of men : for in some cases penurie 
..makes men more valorous. 


3. To give formal or definite shape to. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd. Issach. in /’/r«f.r(x7o8)n.298 
They establish'd and formaliz'd the Judicatory, by consti- 
tuting a Aloderator, a Clerk, and other essential Members 
of the Court. X647 Atisiv. to Let. to Dr, Turner 10 The 
Apostles.. did in their latter dayes formalize and bound 
out that power which still we do call Episcopacy. 1844 Ld. 
Houghton Palm Leaves 89 You can fix and formalize The 
Power on which you raise your e5'es. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. ii. 50 The gates, .shut against him, did no 
more than formalize that sentence of banishment. 

+ 4. To cause to take sides definitely; rejl. to 
range oneself, or pronounce, for or against. [So 
formerly Fr. se formaltser.'] Obs. 

*599 Sandys Enropx Spec. (1632) 206 Whereby both parts 
are formalized and settl^ in their oppositions. 1656 Finett 
For, Ambass. 219 For his Majesty to establish an order, 
and after to break tt . . could not but be to him of so hard 
a digistion yet he must (if ofTcred) .. formalize himself 
against it. 

6. To render formal : a. To give legal formality 
to (a document), b. To render ceremonious, pre- 
cise, or rigid, c. To imbue with formalism. 

FrasePs Mag. LI. 628 Its seal. .frequently formalizes 
legal documents. ^ 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. xiii, 
§ 28 It sought eminently for orderliness .. formalized what- 
ever decoration it put into its minpr architectural mould- 
ings. 1866 J. H. Newman Let. PuseyZ^ When it is formal- 
ized into meditations or exercises, It is as repulsive as love- 
letters in a police report. 1870 Goolburn Cathedr. Syst. 
iii. 42 Having a tendency to familiarise them with holy 
things, and to lower their standard of reverence, or, at best, 
to formalize them. 

6. inir. To act with formality ; to be formal or 
ceremonious ; to show the spirit of a formalist. 

a 1656 Hales Ser. Duels Rem. (1673) 84 Many timps 
indeed our Gallants can formalize in other words, but ever- 
more the substance, and usually the very words are no 
other but these of Cain, Let us go out into the Feild. 1697 
(see Formalizing rA). 1721 %K\\.'cXy Formalize^ to play 
the Formalist. 1830 [see Formalizing.^/. «.]. 
f 7. a. trans. To cavil at, raise scrupulous ob- 
jections to. b. intr. To cavil, raise scruples ; to 
take umbrage; also, to affect scruples. To forma- 
lize upon : to scrapie at, demur to, haggle over. 

(Cf. F. se formalisery to take umbrage.] 

a. 1S99 Sandys Spec. (1632)95 By culling out the 

errours , . by formalizing the contrarieties; mis-interpreting 
the amblguitie, intangUng more the obscurities .. in the 
most renowmed authors, 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
119s His resolution was to take part with the Christian 
emperour, if the great Bassaes.. should seeke.. to formalize 
his actions, .in thismaner oftheoblaining of his government. 
1668 R, L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 236 That is to say, 
whether in Reason of Slate, it ought to be done ; and we 
are formalizing the Matter, whether In point of Equity and 
Justice it may be done. 

b. 1597 Lowe Chimrg. (1634) 57 But, because such as 
delight m this pastime, will i6rm.alize . . 1 will not al- 
together condemne it. 1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 
41 Y” kings answer to parlement.^.is now to noe purpose. 
Y« house haveing formalized uppon it, y« king hath recalled 
it. x6s5 Ibid. II. 216 Some of the townes suspecting the in- 
tention began to formalise, a 1674 Clarendon Life (1761) 
I. Ill, 148 Particulars .. which the Officers on the Kind’s 
Side, (who had no Mind to a Cessation) formalized much 
upon. 1692 R. L'Estrance Josephus* Antiq. xvii, xi. (1733) 
471 It seems a strange thing.. that Archelaus should be now 
formalizing about his Title to a Kingdom after so absolute 
an Exercise of sovereign Power over it already, a 1734 
North Lives II. 301 He went not only willingly, but am- 
bitiously, and formalized upon nothing that led towards the 
end he most earnestly desired. <*1797 H. Walpole Mem. 
Geo. //, (1847) 1 . xii. 418 He .. told him that they had 
formalized at his professions. 

Hence PoTinalized ppl. a. ; Po’rmalizing^ vbl. 
sb.f and ppl. a. Also Po-rmalizer, one who for- 
malizes. 

a 1656 Hales St. Peters Fall Rem. (1673I iii They 
turned . . their true Fasting into Formalizing and partial 
abstinence. 1697 Collier Immor. Stage iv. § 3 (1730) 145 
Vanity and Formalizing is Lord FopUngion’s Part, a 1734 
North Lives II. 65 The ministers turned formalisers; and 
the court mysterious. — Exam. iii. viii, § 26 He found 
no formalising Scruples 'on the Lord Keeper's Part. 2830 
Croly Geo. IVy 364 The spirit of the juntas was timid, 
frivolous, and formalizing. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. 

§ 3. 165 Those gloomy rows of formalised minutenes.s. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang, v, 90 A complete formalizing of what 
was before solid, positive, substantial. 

'I' FoTluall* Obs. rare. [? f. For- 2, FoRE-/r^ 
-I- Mall. Cf. Forehamsier.] (See quot.) 

* 57 *, Bossewcll Armorie ir, 123/6, A Sledge or an 
Hammer, of some called a formall. 

Formally (fp'Jmali), adv. [f. Formal a. + 
-ly 2. ^Cf. Formly.)] 

1. In formal respects;^ as regards form. a. 
Metaph. (see Form sb. 4 a* Formal A, i a) : With 
regard to, or by virtue of, the form or distinctive 
essence. Also in Logic ; With regard to the form, 
as opposed to the matter of reasoning. 

XS70 Dee Math. Fref. 13 But formally, Number, is the 
Vnion, and Vnitie of Vnits. 1581 E. Campion in Confer, iv. 
(1584) B bj. When . . the lewes were commanded to sleale from 
the Eg>T)ttans, it was in the act theft, but not formally theft. 
1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iii. 32 Neither. .that Gpd doth 
properly move to sin simplyand formally taken, or sin as sin. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. x Cor. xL 23-4 The same thing 
which is materially Gold and Silver, may formally be the 
King’s Coyn..or a badge of Honour,. [etc.]. ^1697 tr. Bur- 
gersdicius' Logic i. xxvi. jo6 Words .- are said to be taken 
maleriallywhen for themselves; formally, when for the things 
by them signified. 17x3 Smallrioge Serm. (1724) 331 The. 


heathen and the Christian may agree in the material acts of 
charity; but that which formally makes this a Christian grace, 
is the spring from which it flows. 1864 Bowen Logic ii. 24 
Hence what is formally correct may be materially false. 
1877 E. Cai ro Phiios. Kant 11. vi. 295 A judgment is formally 
right when its predicate is contained in the conception of the 
subject; formally wroitg when it is not. 
b. With regard to iorm or outline. 

1868 Swinburne Ess. «5- Stud. (1875) 360 His . . painting is 
. .the faultless, .expression of an exclusive worship of things 
formally beautiful. 

t c. In outward appearance, seemingly. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxiv. ti6i2) 305 The gentle- 
woman (formally then modest) blushing, said. x6o8 Middle- 
ton Mad Wot Id iv. iv, The very devil assum’d thee 
formally; That face, that voice. 1649 \jK\.\.Poxi’er of Kings 7 
Even so there is . .an Act, or Being Reallyjust, and seemingly 
or formally just, .which may be in itself unjust. 

1 2. In good lorm ; a. In good order, style, or 
method, b. Handsomely. Obs. 

C1400 Beryn 3457 He reporlid the tale rht formally. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. IV (an. 14) 32 b, This kyng was of a 
mean stature wel proporcjoned and formally compact. 

T 3. According to the principles of art or science. 

X509 Hawes Past. Picas, v. xi, All the eyght p.irtes. .Are 
Laten wordes, annexed properly To every speche, for to 
.speke formally. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Pref , Any of 
but meane capacilie. .may. .perfectly learn to sing, make 
discant, and set partes well and formally togither. 

■ b. According to logical form ; hence, f logic- 
ally, convincingly. 

C1526 Frith Disput. Purgat. (I829^ 112 Therefore this 
argument holdeth not formally. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 89 
If thys be formallye argued, .then it argueth etc. 

■f4. Regularly: a. In the ordinary or proper 
way. b. ‘Asarule*; under normal circumstances. 
C. With exact correspondence. Obs. 

x^Z’j'Lovsv.i.'L Four-f. Beasts zyj When they [horses] 
came to hand to lay upon their backs a little boy flat on his 
belly; and afterward to make him sit upon him formally, 
holding him by the head. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. ii. 9 The entering Ladder is in the Waist, made 
formally of wood, PlaYFord Skill Mus. iii. 13 What 

Cords have held good in this ascending and descending of 
the Bass, answer in the contrary by the very same rule, 
though not so formally as the other. 

5. Explicitly, expressly. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 19 b, Though the gyfies 
of the holy goost spekeih not formally all these wordes 
before saya. <zx6oo Hooker (J.>, You and your followers 
do stand formally divided against the authorised guides of 
the church, and the rest of the people. 1682 Norris Hieroclcs 
Prefi 28 Though this be not formally intended by the Agent. 
1765 Blackstone (1793) 48 Though perhaps in no 

instance it has ever been formally expressed at the first in- 
stitution of a state. 1841 Myers Cath, Th. iii. xx. 3 A book 
of Maxims and of Precepts everywhere formally didactic. 
*853 C» Bronte Vitlette .xxxvil, I cannot say that Paulina. . 
formally proposed to herself the task of winning him to reflec- 
tion. 


fb. In identical form. Obs. 

16S2 Case Proi. Eng.Z All the Profits.. are to be refunded 
if they be extant and found among their Goods, formally, 
or but so much as equivalently. 

6 . In prescribed or customary form ; with the 
formalities required to give validity or definiteness 
to the action ; in set form, statedly. 

1564 Child A/arriages (E. E. T. S.) 135 This deponent 
made a cerien note of her Will,. and after she was dede, 
this examinant made it formallie. 1597 Warner Eng. 
VIII. xii. 200 At length at full and formally he courted her 
for grace. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 9 They 
. .the wife and husband., conclude formally in writing, .that 
the longest liver take all. x688 Land. Gaz. No. 2319/3 The 
place was not to be formally besieged, but by a numerous 
Army. 1741-2 H. Walpole Lelt.H, AlannwZ^i) L xxi. 86 
Wallerwas to have been the other but has formally refused. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece V. xxxviii. 63 He was now formally 
accused by Iphicrates. i86oTYNDALL(!7/rtc. i. v.40, 1 formally 
took up my position there. 

7. With formality of manner, ceremoniou.sly. 

C161X Chapman ///ar/ 111. 239 He stood a little still.. His 

sceptre moving neither way, but held it formally. Like one 
that vainly doth affect. 2697 Collier Ess. Afor. SubJ.t 
Pride 26 'I'o be stiff and formally reserved, as if the 
Company aid not deserve our Familiarity. 1800 Mrs. 
Hervey Alourtray Fam. IV, 66 Courtesying formally, she 
abruptly left her. 

8. As a matter*of form. 

1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. ii. 235 Convocation .. 
never met, except formally, for near a centurj*. 

Formaluess (fpumalnes). [f.asprec. -h-XESS.] 
The quality of being formal. 

1684 H. More A.nsxver 24 I'o awaken them out of their 
remisness and Htherly formalness. 1727 Bailev vol. IL 
FormalnesSy ceremony, affectation. 1890 Pall Alajl O- 
4 Oct. 2/3 An altogether unnecessary formalness of design in 
his studies for scratched plaster work. 

t Fo’rmanient. Obs.^ [f. L. formdment- 
7im, {. forittdre to form. Cf. OF.formeutcnl.] 

17^BaileyvoI. U,Formament,a Mould, FormorShape. 

t Fonua’llgillg^, vbl. sb. Obs. rare, [l 
*formang-ett to barter (f. Fob- pref.^ + viattgcn, 
whence Mongeb -v -ixg 1).1 Barter, exchange. 

rt 1300 E. E. Psalter li%'. 20 [Iv. 19] Noght cs to ham 
for-manging (mistransl. Lat. jinrr fr. 

Iirormat (forma). [F. ” 
Littre ad. L. {liber) formalus, 
such or such a ,vay).J -Shape and s.ze of a book 


g. octavo, etc 

t^o Moore ^ than that vile L.ardnenan 

5 s5o n. bock .. is 
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not unde^rving of the pretty square format in which it 
appears. Mod. Prospectus^ Format and paper of present 
Prospectus, 

Pormate sb. Chem. Also less ana- 

logically formiate, [f. FonM(ic) + -ATE.] A salt 
of formic acid. 

1807 T. Thomson Cketn. (ed.3) II. |x6 Formic acid may be 
obtained from formate of lead. Jbid. 52X Salts.. Formiaies. 
1815 Hamilton Haudbk. Terms^ Formates. 1853 W. 
Grecorv/«(?^. Chem. (ed. 31153 .\formiaie. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 105 Formiate of potash. 

tPoTHiate, V. Obs. [f. L. format- ppl. stem 
of fonnare to Fouii.] 

1 . irafts. To form, mould. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk, Physicke 50/1 Intermixe 
it with whyte v-Tixe, and formate therof little Candles. 

2 . ? To slate in a precise form ; to formulate. 
1656-7 Burton's Diary (xSiB) I. 361 Unless you will have 

me to say nothing, but what you shall formate to me. 


Fortnation (fpim^^'Jan). [ad. L. formation- 
cm, n. of action f. form-dre to Form : see-ATiox.] 

1 . The action or process of forming; a putting or 
coming into form ; creation, production. 

rx4So Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 1 . 10 The worlde..! forme 
in the formacion With a dongion ofdarcknes. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cclvii, Aboute this tyme there was a great 
formation of monasteries. 1530 Palsgr. j 2 The rules that 
I shall gyve for the formation of tenses. 1656 Cowley 
Davideis tv. note xxvi, The Formation of the Body in the 
Womb. 1707 Curios, in litisb, ^ Card. 3i5The Formation of 
Barnacles is exactly the same. 1830 D’Israeu C/xar. /, III. 
iv. 43 The complete formation of this administration was 
interrupted by the death of the Earl. 1853 W. Gregory 
Inorn. Cheui. ted. 3) 52 The escape of hydrogen and the 
formation of a neutral salt. 1863 Geo. Euot Pomola 1. 
xi, His mind had really reached a new stage in its formation 
of a purpose. 

2 . ooncr. The thing formed. 

x6^6 Sir T. Brownk Psejtd. Ep. 111. vi.^ 1x7 The Chorion, 
a thick, .membrane obscuring the formation, and which the 
Dam doth teare asunder. x8oo Med. Jrnl. Ill, 501 Produc- 
tive of some disgusting formation in their children. 1872 
Morris Eng. Aceid. xviii. 234 Modern formations are 
numerous, as acquittal [etc.]. 

3 . The manner in which a thing is formed with 
respect to the disposition of its parts j formal struc- 
ture, conformation. 

*774 Goldsm. Aid/, //wf. (1776) II. 324 These holes are dug 
with so much art, that there seems the design of an architect 
in the formation. x8o8 Med, Jrnl, XIX. 325 Remarks.. as 
to the formation of clouds,^ i^S Buoo Dis. Litter 253 
The liver, .varies much in size, in dilTerent persons, .from 
mere peculiarities of formation. 1867 Sm^th Sailor's H'ord- 
bk.t P'oruirttion.. ihi particulars of a ship's build. 

4 . Jifii, An arrangement or disposition of troops. 

179^ /nstr. d- Peg. Cavalry (1813) 98 The formation be* 

comes the same as to the front. X&02 in C James Milit. 
Diet. 183* Resul, tnsir. Cavalry 11. 20 The . . Formations 
must be executed as often by the left as by the right. 1879 
Froude Caesar xxii. 388 'i‘hc usual Roman formation in 
b.ittlc (vas in triple line. 

5 . CeoL (See quols.) 

xBxs W. PjiJLLirs Ouil Min. d* Geol. (1818) 83 The term 
formation is not always used to express a depositc consisting 
only of a single stratum, .it is also commonly used to desig- 
nate a scries of . . strata, which being intimately associated, 
and containing the same description of organic remains, are 
thence- .considered to be of contemporaneous formation. 
1833 Lyeh. Eleui. Geol. i. (1874) 4 The term * formation’. . 
expresses . . any assemblage of ipcks xvhich have some 
character in common,whelher of origin, age, or composition. 

Nature XX IV, 14 The formation, In* which, adopting a 
terminology now in much favour on the Continent, we mean 
the lithological character and origin of the tx>ck. 

6 . attrib.fXis formation-stage \ formation-level 
(see quot.). 

x8W /.ockx^ods Diet, Mech, Engin.^ Formation Ee 7 >el, 
the Ics'cl of the lops of the embankments and bottoms oft he 
cuttings of a^ railway upon which llie ballast is laid. 1892 
OLADSTosn in Daily AViw 8 Sept. 3/x In the formation 
stage of Its existence, 

% -iNtOUMATION. 

^*^ 7 ^ ^i'allnce v. 977 Pardown he ast off the 

rcprcilT ixiror ; and s.Vid, he suld no mor Formacioune \ed, 
t^ak off him that was .so gud. 
licnee rormationol it. [scc-al], of or pertaining 
to formation or formations, 
tmAmer. yrul. Sc. Ser. ill. XXXII. 244 Formational 
and historical geology. 

Tormativo (fp imStiv), a. fj!,.) [a. OF. for- 
vmtif, -ivc (I2lh c.), a? if ad. L. •fonnativ-us, f. 
forman to form : see -ivi:.] A. adj. 

1 . 1 laving the faculty of formino or fashioninp. 

^•''7*' C, n,. artcrev fonaatyue of 
Seldfs nilf] Urn. 
I rtf. 11 1\, lilt rormanuc power of llic Parents. t6<r 
j-Avoi.N //imtr/. ,, All oihcr Crc.iturM rising up li 
bul, Jes, .10 soon as the formative Word of God . . felf on 
the face of l!ie great deep. iSr, Arnm/ner as, /r Astoria. 
Item fortnattse of lasting miml and character. Hm I)a^v?s 
Ont. S^c.xx. (,S;3) 035 The fomuttivc organs Ohemselves 
are j>erfcct in structnrr. 

2. Of or pertaining to formation or mouldin's 

f''-/ J a»6. TIte fort^ktlve 
art. 1&57 J* HcxJC Mieretc, ii. l 25^ The formative proccsv*s 
i-r p’ar.t.Iifc. 1875 'VlUTSTV l.i/e Lang. \y. 46 'Jhe early 
r-rn'jstiv't period cf the Christian church. 

3. />!>/. and Path. (Sc« quots.) 

1877 Bi s'M XT tr. ThemCs Pe:.^\ A sp^al ll'suc to which 
the tum<*s of fw.?.li\c cr gcncTaiing tR'u«* and 
lure given, *894 Diahj: / 7 /i A .^trd../Wry.t!ive,yro- 
cr atitfidfd wnh the j'rxjduction of, new tissue. 


4 . Gram. Serving to form words ; said chiefly of 
flexional and derivative suffixes or prefixes. 

27x1 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. x86 The formative Ter- 
minations. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. III. 338The 
use of formative syllables. 1872 Morris Eng. A ccid. xx’iii. 
2x1 To get at the root of a word we must remove all the 
formative elements. 

B. sb. Gram. a. A formative element (see A. 4). 
b. * A word formed in accordance with some rule 
or usage, as from a root* (W.). (Cf. derivative.) 

x8x6 Q. Rev. XV. 363 The element or formative, he seems 
to think, is cmploj’ed to express the thing which modifies or 
connects itself with the idea suggested by the primitive. 
1865 J. Davies Temporal Augment 31 In this language 
prefixed particles or augments are used as verbal formative.^. 
Hence PoTmatively adv . ; Po'rmativeness. 
x6^ tr, BekmerPs Jtfyst. Magnum xxxvn.254 'I’hat which 
he introduced out of the deity into the hum.mity, that is, 
neither nature, nor creature, yet in our humanity forma- 
lively. 1849 FrasePs Mag. XXXIX. 664 These are the 
pure links of nature, wholly innocent of human formativeness. 
1874 PosEV Eent.Senn. 318 ‘Having or holding’, S. Paul 
says, a * formativeness of godline.ss * [2 Tim. iii. 5 

fPormator. Obs.rare. \pL.'L.fortnator^:igtTi\~ 
n. f. fomidre to form.] A person or thing that 
forms ; a creator, maker. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr.^ Fonnator (Lat.) he that in- 
structeth, maketh or formeth. X794 Sullivan Viezv Nat. 
IV. 247 If fire was its spring or formator. 

FoTxuatory^ a. nonce-tod. [f. Form v. after 
the analogy of Reformatory <i.] 'Tending to form. 

x868 Ruskin Arrows of Ch(ue{xZZi) II. 199 The real and 
noblest function of labour is.. not to be Reformatory but 
Formatory. 

f Forzna'triz. Obs. Also 8 formatrice. [a. 
late L. fonndtrix^ fem. agent-n. f. fonnare to 
form.] Formative faculty. Also ves'lne fonnatf ix. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life (2886) 35 Since in my mother's 
womb this piastica^ or formatri-x*, which formed my eyes, 
ears, and other senses, did not intend them for th.tt noisome 
place. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 82 The natural heat 
which is the instrument of the vertue formatrix. X678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 1. iit. 180 The soul endued with a plastick 
power [is] the chief Formatrix of its own body. 

Formahure (fjpumatiiu). [ad. L. formdtur- 
aWf f. fonnare to Form.] The action of forming. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. cxx.\ui. 3 Annot. 659 That first for- 
inaturc of rain. x8.. Churchman LIV. 49S (Cent.) These 
infant communities were easily susceptible of formature by 
leading men, 

tFonuajr, v. Obs. rare. [f. Fob- (fprefs) + 
■may in Amay, Dismay, etc.] iratts. = Dismay. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. ccix. xi, He went into Burgoyne 
all formayed. 

tPoTine, a. Obs. Forms: i formn, -e, 2-6 
forme, 3 Orrii. forrme, 3 firme, furme, vorme, 
3-5 form, 5 ferme. [OZ. /erma = OFTis./er/»a, 
OS. forvio OTeut. *foi mon-, a superlative (with 
•»i- suffix as in L. primus) from the root of Fobe 
ai/v. A variant is OE.yruma (early ME. Feume, 
beginning) = Goth./ruma.] 

1 . Earliest in time or serial order, first ; also, the 
first of two, former. 

Beoxvul/szBSiGr.) Frea sceaxvode f>Ta fym^eweorc forman 
si 3 e. cM8 K.A^LFRED.^<i<*//f.xv, Hu gesajlix seo forme eld 
was Hses middanjeardcs. ft 12^ Owl ff Night. 8x8 The 
vox kan, .turne ut from his forme xvcie. a 1330 Otuel 1572 
King karnifees . , slou; him ate forme dunt. c 1425 Sci'en 
Sages (P.) 373 Yf I speke loude or stille, With the forme 
Word I sal deyc. c *450 Mirour Saluaeioun 4006 Ourc 
forme fadere and moderc. 

ahsol,zx\A cllipt. cxooo Ags. Cosp. Matt. x. 2 Se forma 
5'.s Simon, <tit75 Cote, Horn. 243 Of the formen scieS 
sanclus paulus. Non csl [etc.]. <r 1205 Lay, 25x51 peuorme 
Wes Behn. 13. , E. E, AUit. P. C, 38 Hit arn fettled in on 
forme, he forme & lastc. 0x420 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 447 
As iij is nyne, as ij is ten, the forme Thelleuth is with, 

b. Previous to the present ; former, early. 

<x X300 Cursor M. 22229 (Cott.) In form tide, C1340 Hid. 
8583 [Trln.) J>c forme dawes. 

c, quasi-r^. The beginning. 

13. , Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 499 pc forme to Jic fimisment foldcz 
ful selden. 

2 . Foremost in position, r.Tnk, etc. 

X4.. Rom. Atexanderm Roland ^ K(x836) p.xx, Antio- 
gus hadde the form gard, Tliolomcu the rereward. 1523 
Skelton Grtr/.Zownf/ 595 And xvitb his forme foot heshoke 
forth this wrytyng. 

3 . quasi-Crw^., in formo-fader («) (our) first 
father, Adam; (^) — Forefather ; formo-moder, 
(our) first mother. Eve; forme-mete, early meat, 
breakfast ; forme-word, vanguard, 

nxx75 Coil. Horn. 231 Me .. sccoldc. .^iefe him his forme* 
mete ^at him to lang nc buhic to abiden ofl sc laford to he 
none inn come. <x zzoo Moral Ode 195 Ure forme fader gult, 
we abu5c(5 alle, xj.. AT, /I //r. 57^33 Of the forme-wani he 
herd grete cry For hy weren assailed of olifauntz. a 1340 
Hawkile Psalter cxxTti. 21 Oure form^fadiri hat god 
blamyd. c 139* P, Pi, Crede B08 He . .descended a*doune 
to h« derke neile. And fet ouie our formfadere^. CT440 
York Myst. xxiii. 81 Oure (Torme-ffadyTS full fayne Wold 
^ this solcmpnc sight. CX450 Loneuch GmxY xxx. 404 
The grete wrongc 'That core form Modir dyde. 

Pormo {IVintinf ) : see Fonsi sb. 20. 

Porme, -ee (fp'jmr), a. Jler. Also anglicized 
Fonyn*. [a. V.fonnitfomiiei pa. pplc, of former 
to Fonsi.] Of a cross; Narrow in the centre and 
hro.id at the extremities :«Pattee. 
x6io Gviluh Heraldry tu vii. (iC-So) So Gules, aQieuvron 


betw'cen ten Crosses, Formee, Argenu x66i Morgan Sji 
Gentry 11. 9 Crosse Forme or Patec. s8t8-4o Berry 
Her. I, Formi or Formy^ the sameaspattie. xS^Boerru. 
Heraldry' Hist. ^ Pop. xxl § 2 (ed. 3) 356 Four crosx^- 
formees fitchecs. 

Pormeagre: see For- 9. 

Formed (fgJmd), ///. «. [f. Form v. + -ed'.] 

1. In senses of the vb. 

C1440 Pronif. Fatv. Foormyd, i6i, 

Bible IVisd. x. i The first formed father of the world, x6& 
Woodhead Si, Teresa^ i. Pref. 24 Without any feme; 
words, Exterior or Interior. 1692 Dissol. BVr/i/iLiiL 
(1732) 123 Petrified shells now p.Tssing under the natr.e ct* 
formed stones. 17x7 tr. Fr^iers Voy. S. Sea 119 Fcna’d 
Apples, half green, and quite ripe, all together. i;r96-; 
Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (18x3) 187 llie formed part of the 
regiments. xBjx Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. xil 173 
tongue xvhich is as.. a formed and polished speech. 

2 . esp>. ta. Drawn up according to rule; formal, 
set. b. That has obtained distinct ‘developmtat 
or formulation ; decided, definite, settled, c. 


Perfected by training or discipline; matured. 

a. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 111. § 3 A long, fonn’ddl'. 
course. 1725 tr, DupitPs Eccl. Hist, xjth C. I. v. 6S In iht 
First he treats of the canonical or form'd Epistles. Ibul. 65 
Gerard Rodolphus. .xvhose Book of Canonical, Form’d. .and 
Dimissory Letters were printed at Cologne in 1582. 

b. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iv. § 12. 23 Besides the 
which there are some other rather peccant humours, ih-n 
fourmed diseasses. 1676-7 Marvell Corr. cclxxvii.WV. 
2872-5 II. 506 It tooke not so much place as to come to a 
formed question. i68x-6 j. Scott Chr. Life (17^7) III. 380 
Government is essential to formed and regular Societies. 1771 
Macke.nzie Man of Feeling .\ 1 . (1803) 90 Though he had no 
formed complaint, his health was manifestly on ihe de- 
dine. x8x8 Jas. ^Iill Brit. India II. v. viii, 659 Without 
any formed intention of mendacitj*. 

C. 2833 Regul, Instr. Cavalry* r. 82 A formed horse must be 
rode on the bit entirely. 1834 J. H. N£w.MAN/’^n Strn. 
(1837) I. XV. 276 The spontaneous acts of the formed Chri^ 
tian temper. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Ctdt. yiii. (18751326.^1 
effect not only upon the young and enthusiastic .. but up.'r, 
formed and important personages. 

Td. Formed bachelor (=? med.L. haccahurm 
formatus)i a bachelor who has performed the whole 
of his * forma * : see FoRsr sb. 1 1 c. 

This was the highest stage in the degree^ of B.I). li 
medieval universities, the earlier stages being those 0. 
cursor or bibiiais^ and sententiarius. 

X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bachelor^ At prescnt,/’mti 
bachelor Atriolts. a person who has taken thedegreereRUuny, 
after the due course of study..by way of opposition to a 
currant bachelor who is admitted jn the way of grace, cr ly 
diploma. 

ii. Her. =FoRMi:, -EE, Fattj 5 e. 

1592 WvRLEY Arntorie 111 Ten formed croslets. 

t Formedou (fpumedpn). Lato. Also 5 fourm^ 
doon, 5-6 form(e)down©, 6-7 formdon(e. 
[AF., f. Law Lat. phr. forma form of gijb] 
A writ of right formerly used for claiming entailCL 
property (see quot. 1628). 

[1485, 1523, 1598, X768 : see DESCENDERkl X 495 Mf n 
Hen. VIL c. 60. § i I’he seid Hugh . .[may] pursue for th. 
recovere of the same londes by fourme doon or ofhcrwJ'^ 
15*3 Fitzherb. Swv. -xi. {1539) ^7 'Hie 
Formdone. i6r8 (^oke On Litt. 326 b, There be three kmu 
of Writs of Formedon, viz. The first in the Discender to 
brought by the Issue in taile, which claime V.' 

formam doni. The second is in the Rcuerter, which hetn .. 
him in the reuersion or his heires or .^ssigncs apF t 

taile be spent. I’he third is [in] the Remainder, which 
giueth to him in the remainder, his Heires or A wgnes « 
thedetermlnalion of the estate taile. 1680 Filmer 

iii. § 17(1864)71 Who brought a formedon apainsi a 
X741 T. Robinson GarvttvW vi, X06 The \\ nt of roim 

brought by Daughters, 1876 Digdy Real Pfct’. iv. § >,* 5 ^ 
This was called the writ of ‘formedon in the dcscenuer • 

t FoTjael, formal, Ohs. 4-5 
maylle, 7 formale, fore-malo. [a. I'.fortnel saj- 
(see Formal), which occurs in f ancon forvitl, an 
latinized as formelns in a letter of Magnns 0 
-Norway to Edw. I, as an epithet applied to haw 
As the female hawk was greatly superior 
poses of sport, the sense of forviel in iW* * 
lion may be * regular *, ‘ proper’ (see 
Cf. T. forme, ‘a term of Hawking, the female ofa > 
prey that gives its name to the species ' (LittreM 
The female of the eagle or the hawk. AUo c • 
c x38x Chaucer Pari. Louies 371 To chwe or for ‘O ’ 
By hir acord, his formel or his m.ikc. Ibid. SJTi ‘ 
held on hir honde A formel ogle, la 1400 McrteA ’J-jij! 

I sallc neuer .. ffawkonc ncformayllc apyone 
rtx6os Montgomerie Mise. Poems y ifcfv 

thej'sau they wroght in s’anc, 'J'he formel-s ti-j. 

fure. x 6 x 6 Surpl. Markii. Country Farttte 7** *. Vai-ri 
lins there are both mates and females, .the jf 

the formale, 1674 N. Cox Genii. Kecreat. 11. 

you win ny with a Merlin at a Partridge, chusetbe^ 

which is the Fem.ile. i’hc Jack is not ,1.. ,xrr. 

x^ R. IIot-MR Armoury 11. 239/1 Fore-.>ialc, t- 
given to all Females of Hawks. .xyx'pt 

Torme-l, V. dial. [a. O^.frmHa to appo-^ ‘ 
f. for-, For- fref -. Fore- + f/iHa to ^ 

^i he pa. L and p.a. liplt.fonuelt in Cursor . 
belong to fi Fou*/''C^*+^l^*'^*l , 1,- 

tram, ta* To mention beforehand; «lw 
to speak bcforeliand cf. b. dial. To jt 

rtf TOO Cursor PI. loiSx pe toher part, 
w.TS Li-tuix ]*c prestes dcit. Ibid. loiS? L», ifji 

5che;>e j-ai i for*melt To all he comiine war p t' 

Ray A'. C. iYords x8 To Format (//«■/ V G!r.^ 

Formel : to lje<peak anything. m I-e 
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1878 Ciimbld. dots. S.V., * He formelt a par o’ shun wi’ stee 
cokers and girt heedit nails at t’ boddam 

fBormell. Obs. [ad.Anglo-Lat._/i;;/«/ 4 z(sut- 
stituted, peril, by mistake, for Fotmal in one ver- 
sion of the Assisa de Ponderibus), a dim. of fomia 
Form, in the sense of ‘ mould ’ ; cf. formella a 
cheese (Du Cange).] = Fotmal. 

1674 Je.'MCE Arilh. (1696) 80 Lead .. By the Ordinance 
abovesaid, 1 Load 30 Formells . . So was the Formel 70 
Pounds, a Weight now grown obsolete. 

+ Forme'lt, Obs. [f. Fok- pref.^ + Melt v. 
(btr. and weak).] inlr. (strong) and traits, (weak). 
To melt, melt away. 

^893 K. i^LFRED Oros. V. iv, Ealle ba scipu formullon. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 151 pe sunne hete pe snow, pat he 
hit for*melteS to watere. CX230 Hall Meui. 13 pat ha ne 
merren ne formealten purh licomliche lustes a 1240 Sawlcs 
U'areie in Cott. Horn. 351 pat pich ham forwalleo aSet ha 
beon for mealte. 

Hence Forme ’Iting///. a. 

1606 Chapman Gentl. Uslioriv^ I vow. .By the..ima^narie 
ioyes Of vntride nuptialls ; by loues vshering fire Fore-melt- 
ing beautie and loues flame itselfe. 

Formeue (f^'jmm). [f. Form(io) -f- -ene.] 

Methane or marsh-gas (CH4). Hence Forme •- 
nophone [Gr. <pojvfi sound] : see qnot. 

1884 AtkcfiXitm jg July 86/3 Formene. .cooled in boiling 
ethylene . . is resolved into an extremely volatile colourless 
fluid. 1894 Pop. Set. Monthly XLIV. 576 An instrument 
which he calls a formenophone has been invented by. . M. E. 
Hardy, for., estimating the proportions of gaseous impurities 
of an atmosphere by the sound they give m a pipe, 

+ Forme'nge, v. Obs. [OE. formingan^ f. 
For- pref.^ + viingan^ Menge v. to mix ; Du., 
Ger. verniengen .1 trans. To confound, trouble. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17292 Alle for-menged in par mode. 

Former (f^umoi), sby- [f. Form v. + ~ei\ i.] 

1 . One who forms or gives form to something ; 
a maker, creator, fashioner, framer. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 24411 (Fairf.) pe dementis pen mirkenid 
alle quen pai sagh paire fourmer falle. CX386 Chaucer 
Doctors T. 19 He that is the former principal Hath maked 
me his_ vicaire general. To forme and peynten erlhdy 
creaturis Right as me list, c 1400 SIaundev. (1839) Prol. a 
He that was forniyour of alle the World. *552 Huloet, 
Brycke former or maker. x6xo Healey St. A ug. CitU 0/ God 
:tii. xxvi. (1620) 443 Porphyry. .affirmeth directly that these 
gods . .are but the forgers of our prisons, and not our formers 
but only our iaylors. 1678 Cudworth /ntell. Syst. 440 The 
Framer and Formerof the Vniverse. a ijtz Ken Christophil 
Poet. Wks. X721 I, 4s6 Thou in the New Creation art The 
Former of the Heart. 1841 D’IsRAELt/^ www, Z;V, (1867) xoa 
The first former of the vernacular literature of Italy, z^i 
Bookseller 647/2 The writer does not concern himself 
with education as a former of character. 

+ 2 . An instructor, instigator. Obs. (Cf.FoRMz^.lj). 

X40Z (Rolls) 11. 42 lak XJplond. .thourx form- 

A*ng of his formcre thus freyneth a frere. Ibid, 43 Jak, thi 
formur is a foie, that thus thee hath yfourmed, to make so 
lewid an argument. * 

3 . Applied to various instruments or tools used 
in forming articles (see quots,). 

1847 Halliwell, Fortner, .also an instrument for holding 
different pieces of a table together. X874 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Former^ a templet, pattern, or gage by which an 
article is shaped, as pottery or an object in the lathe. A cutter 
by which. patterns, blanks, wads or pieces are cut from 
sheets for various purposes. 1884 F. J. Britten IVatek <5* 
Clockm. 129 For polishing, formers of brass to begin., For 
soft stones the formers are of lead. 1888 LoekivoofTs Diet. 
Meek. Engin.f Father or Copy^ the templet used for the 
cutting of wheel teeth, and other works in copying machines, 
b. Gunnery^ etc. (See quot. 3 867.) 

1644 Manwayrinc Sea-vians Diet., A Former is a peece 
of wood, turned round, somewhat lesse then the bore of the 
Peece for which it is made .. The use whereof, is to make 
upon it Paper Carthrages or Linnen Carthrages. x6^ 
Sturmy MarinePs Mag. v. 86 Dip an Inch of the Case in 
Water, the Former tn him. 1794 Nelson 9 July in 
Nicolas Dis^. (1845) I. 430 The Victory has a Former 
for twenty-six pounders. 18^ Smyth SailoPs Word’bk.^ 
Former^ a small cylindrical piece of wood on which musket 
or pi-stol rartridge-cases are rolled and formed. The name Is 
also applied to the flat piece of wood with a hole in the 
centre used for making wads, but which is properly Jorm. 
1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. i. 124 To roll up the' 
cases {of rockets] you must have a smooth round ruler, 
or, as it is called, a former. 

C. (See quot.) 

x8o2 C. James Milit. Dict.^ Formers were likewise used 
among officers and soldiers to reduce their clubs [Club 6] 
to a uniform shape, before the general introduction of tails. 

tro •rmer, sb.*^ obs. Also 6 formour. [ad. 
OF. formoir chisel, f. form-er to Form ; subse- 
quently altered into fermoir ; see Firmer.] 

A kind of chisel or gouge, used by carpenters and 
masons (see quot. 1688; the description may have 
been influenced by false etymology). 

1530 Palscr. 222/1 Formour or grublyng yron. 1553 
T. )ViLsoN Rhet. 83 The mason [hath] his former, and his 
plaine. x688 R. Holme Armoury m. viii, § 135 The second 
IS term^ a Former, it is a Chissel used before the Paring 
Chissel in all work.s. Ibid. ix. § 142 The denser, or Former, 
is a broad ended Iron Plate, or Old [?Co1d] Chessel, with 
a broad bottom, set in an Handle; with which lool they 
smooth and make even the Stone after it is cut inta that form 
and Order, as the Work-man will have it. X727-S1 Cham- 
BERS Cycl. s.v. Chissel^ The chissels used in caipentry and 
joinery are, 1. The former, which is used first of all before 
the paring-chissel, and just after the work is scribed. 

Former (fp'Jmsi), a. Also 2-4 formere, 6 
formar(e, {^Sc. formair), 7 formore. [First re- 
VoL. IV. 


corded in the 12th centuiy ; a comparative formed 
on the analogy oiformesi. Foremost. In i6-i7th c. 
•the ending was sometimes assimilated to Moke. 

1 . Earlier in time. Now chiefly in the more 
specific sense : Pertaining to the past, or to a 
period or occasion anterior to that in question. 

The sense * the earlier of two * (in strictly temporal appli- 
cation) is obs. or arch. exc. with reference to the halves of 
a period of lime. 

cxx6o Hatton Gosp. Matt. xxL 36 Da sende he eft oSre 
Jjeowas selre ^anne Jia formere {earlier text ha mrran] wmron. 
rx38o Wyclif vS***/. /Ktr. III. 363 }>e pope may.. revoke his 
former errour. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. viii. 126 As the later 
waues thruste forthe the former sourges. XS76 Fleming 
Pauopl, Episi. 104 In my former letters. x6xx Bible Hos. 
vi. 3 He shall come vnto vs . . as the latter and former 
raine. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 73 Having . . the next yeare 
gathered together a farre greater army then the former. 
164a Perkins ProJ". Bfc. vh. § 479. 210 The testament . . 
shall stand, notwithstanding that it hath the former 
date and was written before the other testament. 1676 
Dryden Aurengz. iv. i. 1589 Trust on, and think to Morrow 
will repay : To Morrow’s falser than the former Day. 1699 
Dampier Foy. ll . i . 177 The former part of the night we 
had much Rain. 17x1 Addison Spec/. No. 94 ? 8 With 
many melancholy Reflexions upon his former and his pre- 
.sent Slate of Life. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle TonPs C. xxvi, 
Eva appeared more Hke her former self than ever she had 
done since^ her sickness. 1875J0WETT Plato (cd. 2) I, 176 
The admission of that, he replied, would belie our former 
admissions. 

'i’b. followed by t/iait. Obs. rare. 

X382 Wyclif yohn 1. 30 He was the formere than I. x6ii 
Speed Theai. Gt. Brit. 116x4) 138/r All which shew a former 
interest for Ireland then that which by conquest under 
Henry the second was made. 

f G. In ME. it sometimes took the place of the 
earlier Forme, first, primeval, as in former father j 
days ; with similar sense the former age (Chaucer). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5464 (Gott.) Jacob. .to his former fadris 
ferd. Ibid. 9136 (GOtt.) He was first.. J>^t ded men 
raysed in former dais {Cott. in form daisj. c 1374 Chaucer 
Former Age 2 A Blysfu! lyf.. Ledden the peoples in the 
former age. c 1400 AIaundev. (1839) Prol. 2 The Synne of 
cure formere Fader Adam. 1529 SiR T. More Dyaloge 
126 a/2 From oure formar father Adam to y* laste day. 
d. Formerly possessed, occupied, frequented, etc. 

1388 Wvct.iF Judg. xvi. 28 Jelde thou now to me the for- 
mere strengthe, that Y venge me of myu enemyes. 1607 
Skaks. Cor. V. tit. 202 Out of that lie worke My selfe 
a former Fortune. 1697 Drvden Virg.^ Georg, in. 153 In 
Peace t' enjoy his former Palms and Pains. Ibid, iv. 790 
This finish'd, to the former Woods repair. 

2 . With reference to order. The former (often 
absol.y with ellipsis of sb.): a. The first of two. 
t Also, the (immediately) preceding ; and occas. in 
connexion with a cardinal numeral a=FiRST a. 2 e. 

2588 A KiNGtr. Canisitts* Cateeh. H iij, Iny* ^ere besydes 
y« 52 owkes yair is ane day ode, quhilk makis dominical 
lettre to be changelt euerie jere in.lhe formair. 2609 Bible 
(Douay) 2 Kings Comm., In the seventene former chapters, 
are recorded (etc.].. The other eight chapters conteine other 
thinges donne in Juda. ^ a 2703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark iii. 

4 The former part of this chapter reports to us a miraculous 
cure. 2824 L, Murray Eng. Gra///. (ed, 5) I, 348 Of dis- 
syllables^ formed by affixing a termination, the former 
syllable is commonly accented. 

b. The first mentioned of two ; opposed to latter. 

A use app. of late introduction, but nowsojirominent that 
the other uses have become re.stricted to conte,\ts in which 
the word could not be misinterpreted in this sense. 

1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v, iv. § 3 Of the former kinde are 
all manner vertuous duties. x6o5 Shaks. fy Cl. in. xiii. 
80 Wisedome and Fortune combatting together, If that the 
former dare but what it can, No chance may shake it. 1674 
tr. ScheffePs Lapland 84 Two doors, one, a foredoor, and 
the other, a backward ; the former bigger and more ordinarily 
used, the latter less. 27x7 Pope IVks. Pref., A bad Author 
deserves better usage than a bad Critic ; a man may be the 
former merely thro' the misfortune of an ill judgment, but 
fete.]. 2789 Bentkam Prine. Legist, xvii. § 6 The latter , 
mode is not less certain than the former. 2842 Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. 76 Therefore, in this work, I call the former ‘ a piece 
of gold and the latter * a piece of silver *. 2886 A. Winchell 
Walks ^ Talks Geol. Field 280 The former locality.. has for 
many years been a favourite collecting-ground of geologists. 

+ c. Spoken of before, aforesaid. Obs. 

2607 Topsell Four-/- Beasts 24 She presently threw 

herself from the former rock, and so she ended. 

. i‘ 3 . Situated more forward; front, fore. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Macc.\n.2S He with fersnesse. .rushidethe 
former feet fo Heliodore. a 2400 Octouian 2040 Two bole- 
axys . . In hys former msun were y-honge. 2544 Ph aer Rcgim. 
Life (1560) S vb, Apply it to the former part of y« heade. 
2558 Willo/R.Fetiawe\^ovMxi,^\ Ho.), Rynge that I weare 
' upon my former fynger. 1593 A’/Ze’f (Surtees) 17 

In the former part of the ^uirc. 2602 Shaks. yttl. C. v. i. 

80 Comming from Sardis, on our former Ensigne Two 
mighty Eagles fell, and there they pearch’d. 2668 Culpep- 
per & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. iv. 7 In the former part of a 
Mans Neck. 2678 tr. Gaya's Art 0/ War ii. 66 To fire in 
gaining of ground, the Battalion is commanded to advance 
as fast as the former Ranks discharge. 

4 . In the absol. or elliptical use, sometimes in- 
flected as a sb. fa* With plural suffix {obs. rare). 
b. With genitive suffix. 

a. 2548 W. Patten ExJ^cd. Scot. Pref. A iij a. We 
must be content in commune speche toA'se the termes of our 
formers deuised. x6o6 Warner Alb. En^. xv. xciii. 374 
Piciish Britons did Brittish ReuoUs inuaid, Because those 
Laltres (basely thought those Formers) Rome obaid. 

b. 26x3 T. Jackson Comm. Apost. Creede 1. 380 The 
manner, .of the formers dissolution, 2824 L. Murray Eng, 
Gram. (ed. 5) I. 102 The formers phlegm was a check upon 
the latter’s vivacity. 


Foir^eret (fjpumerM). Arch. \y..Y.faT 7 nerel\ 
according to Matzf.-Darm. f. forme Form sb.'] 

1872 Gloss. Ecel. TVw/s (Shipley), rib moulding 

pl^cd at the junction of a N’ault with the vertical wall. 

Formerly (fpumoili), adv. [f. Former a. + 

-LY:!.] 

’{•I. Before .another or something else; first, be- 
forehand. Obs. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. vi. i. 38 Calidore .. Nimbler handed 
Preuented him before his stroke could light And on the 
helmet smote him formerlye. ^2645 Howell Lett. (2655) 
IV. xi. 29 If I had not formerly read the Barons Wars in 
England, I had more admir’d that of the Liguers in France. 
2 . In former days, at some past time. 

2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 181 Requiring for the visiting 
no more then formerly they were accustomed to pay at their 
first comming. 2607SHAKS. Cor. iv. i. 53 You shall Heare from 
me still, and ncuer of me ought But what is like me formerly. 
2674 Martiniere Voy. N. Countries 58 After supper we 
went to our lodging, which as formerly was upon Bear-skin 
spread upon the floor. 2709 Steele & Addison Taller 
No. 114 P I, I had formerly conversed with him at this 
House. 2856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. i. 5 We were 
sensible that we were not what we had been formerly. 
2857 Buckle Civtliz. I. xi. 626 The superstitious reverence 
with which kings were formerly regarded is extinct. 

•t* 3 . A little time before, just now. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. zi. xii. 67 Her faire Jocks, wbieJj for- 
merly were bownd Up in one knott, she low adowne did lose, 
2596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 362. 2663 Manley Grotius' 
Leno C. Warres 681 They who had formerly gone out ofihe 
Battel, to be refreshed and comforted, came in again. 1697 
Potter Antiq. Greece iv.iv. (1715) 194 As has been formerly 
observed. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxii, Those ..whom 
I formerly rebuked with such sharpness. 

t FoTinerness. Obs. [f. P'ormer a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being forfiier ; anteriority. 

2587 Golding De hlomay vii. 98 Where order is, there 
is a formernesse and an afternesse. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
4- Selv. 14 To shut out formerness and aflerness, 

' + Fo*rmerward. Obs.rare — ^. [f. Former tr. 
•(-\Yard: cf. Fobeward 2.] The vanguard. 

23. . K.Alis. 7786 Antioche hadde the former-warde. And 
Tolome the reirwarde. [Cf. quot. 14. . in Forme a. 2.] 

Fonaest : see Foremost. 

Formet, obs. form of Foumart, 

Formfal (fiTumfiil), a. [f. Form sb. + -ful.] 
Full of form or forms: a. Apt to create forms (of 
the imagination), b. Shapely. 

2727-46 Thomson Summer j6$2 As fleets the vision o'er 
the formful brain. 2798 Bloomfield Farmer’s Boy, Winter 
289 Fancy’s formful Visions. 2832 Blackzv. Mag. XXXI. 
9^ He is familiar with (Thantrey’s form-full statues. 
Formiate: see Formate. 

Formic (f^umik), a. [for *formUiCy f. L. 
formxc-a ant + -10. Cf, Y . formiqtte.] 

1 . Chem, Fotmtie acid '. a colourless irritant vola- 
tile acid contained in a fiuld emitted by ants. 

Formic ethers, ethers obtained by substituting alcoholic 
radicals for the basic hydrogen of formic acid. 

2792 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing^ II. 11. 11. i. 52 Formic 
acid acts on indigo like the muriatic. 2807 T. Thomson 
Chem.ixd, 3) II. 313 Of formic acid. 2871 Tyndall Frrr/w. 
^^.(1879) I, xvii. 449 For barely visible redness* formic aether 
is more opaque than sulphuric. 2884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary’s P/ianer. 68 By distilling the nettle plant with sul- 
phuric acid formic acid is obtained. 

2 . Occas. in gen. sense : Of or pertaining to ants. 

z8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 88 A nest of ants.. 

enjoying the full sun, which seems the acme of formic 
felicity. 2837 Chamb. yml. VII. 300 Republicanbm is 
made to find its antitype in the formic community. 

[| Formica (fpimai'ka). [L,. formica ant.] 

1 . £nt. The typical genus of the family Forini- 
cidsi ; the ant. 

2863 Livingstone Zambesi ix. zgo We could not [sleep] 
because of the attacks by the fighting battalions of a small 
species of y^rmzca. 2878 Bell GegenbauPs Com/. Anat. 
272 Many Hymenoptera, Formica, Cynips, also possebs it. 

2 . A kind of abscess, ulcer, or excrescence, oc- 
curring esp. in a hawk’s bill or a dog’s ears. 

c 2400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 213 Pustule comej> of 
humours corrupt as ignis persicus & miliaris & flbrmica 
schall be purged. 2543 Traheron tr. Vigo's Chiriirg. 11. 
vi. 20 b, Formica is a lyiTe pustle, or many pustles that come 
upon the skynne ..The thyrde [sygne] is pryckynge, and it 
is a sodayn oytyng as it were of an ante wherof it hath hj’S 
name._^ 2614 Markham Cheap Husb. ^162^) 161 The For- 
micas in Hawkes is a hard home growing vpon the beake of 
a Hawke. 2674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 11.(1677)248 Of the 
Formica. This is a Distemper which commonly seizeth on 
the Horn of Hawks Beaks, which will eat the Beak away. 
2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 225 Formica 
or Scab In the Ears [of a dog]. 

Formican (fpamai’kan), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to ants. 

2880 Daily Tel. 16 Nov., If the Queen-ant is removed 
from a nest, the formican politici.'ins settle down soon into 
a steady-going Republic. 2884 G. Allen in Lougm. mag. 

V. 42 These singular results of formican selecli^. _ 

Pormicant (fpumikant), a. [ad. ^ formtcaitl- 
em, pr. pple. of formicarc to crawl like ^ts («u 
of the pulse or skin), f. forjntca ant.] 
like an ant; in Path, of the 

X707 Yu3\er Physic. Putie-tt^atPi 51 ^ without 

like the motion of .on DM. hM. (ed. 3', 

Eotog much font-urd. pulse when extremely 

For, meant, si^ epUhet Bt«n communicating , a 

LTsalio^hd^rahi ’ntotio^ o’fanant through a thtn 
texture. 
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FormicaTian, a. [f. L. *forinuari-vt (see 
FoBsncAi’.T) + -AN.] Relating to or resemblingants, 
x6o7 Topsexl Fifur-J. zg It is called a Forini- 

carian Bear; for., whereas that Countrey is., annoyed 
with. .Ants, that beast doth .. prey and feed upon them. 
— Serpents (165S) 769 This formicarian or Pismire-ltke 
Phalanx. 

Formicarioid (f^imikea*riioul), a. [f. nsprec. 
+ -oiD.] Of or belonging to the FonnicaHoidex or 
ant-thrushes. Also sb.., a member of this family. 

1874 A. R. Wallace in lids Ser. nr. IV. 413 Formicaroid 
[sic] Passeres. 

Formicarium iff^imike«'rii»m). [a. med.L. : 
see Formicary.] Formicary. 

1834 Medwjk Aftf^ler in li^ales I. j6r For I found that our 
bungalow was a ‘formicaria' [nc]. tB53 Bates Nat. 
Amazon I. 32 A Formicarium or ant-colony. 189a Edin. 
Rev. July^46 The formicarium or burrow of the ants. 

Formicary (f^uraikari). [ad. med.L. fomiJ- 
cdri'Um, neuL sing, of *formTcdnus pertaining to 
ants, f. 'L. formica .int.] An ants' nest, ant-hill. 

18x6 Kirbv & Sp. (1843) n. 47 They are con- 

ducted into the interior of the Formtcar>'. 1880 Lubbock 
in yrnt. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 83. 176 ITic queen was alone 
within an artificial glass formicarj'. 

Formicate (fpimik^t), a. rare'~^, [f. L. 
formica ant + -ate.] Resembling an ant, 

1840 in Smart. 

Formicate (f^umikeit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
\...formIcdrc : see Forsiicant.] intr. To crawl like 
ants ; tramf. to swarm with moving beings. Hence 
Po'rmicating ppl. a. ~ Formicant. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. vr. 180 A languid, unequal, 
or formicating Pulse. 1854 Loweix ypil. Itafy Prose Wks. 
iBoo 1 . 165 An open space, whiih formicated with peasantry. 

Formication (fpimike' Jan). Path. [ad. L. 
formicdtiojuemy n. of action f. formicdre (see 
Formicaa't).] An abnormal sensation as of ants 
creeping over the skin. 

1707 Floyer/Vi>’jiV. PtilseAValch^^Z Pains in the Limbs, 
Formications, Lassitudes. 1844 Hecker Rpid. Middle A^es 
279 i\Iany patients experienced.. a disagreeable creeping 
sensation or formication on their hands and feet. 1861 
Wy.ster Soc. Beex 457 Figs produced formication of the 
palate and fauces. 

Formicative (fp'.imikt:kiv), a. [f. h.formlcdl- 
ppl. stem of formicdre (see prec.) + -IV£.] Of, or 
of the nature of, formication. 

j8^ Good Study Med. fed, 4) III. 356 To remove the .. 
pricking or formicative pain from the limbs, 
tI*ormice. Obs, rare, [ad, 1 ... formica ant. 
Cf. O'd . formiz^formis\ The ant. 

1484 Caxton Fables cf PEsoP ii. xvii, A fable Of the ante 
or formyce .and of the flye. r49C — Vilas Patr. (W, de W, 
j4()5M.xxxviii. 52 a/2 S.alamon the whyche sente theslowtii- 
full to the formices or Auntes. 

Formicic (fpimi-sik), a. «FoRinc, 

11874 )\r.Y Lanj^. 132 In our language a chemist speaks 
of formic .ncid rather tnanyl’r/niViV.j In some mod. Diets. 
Formicid (fp-Jmisid), sb. and a. Also formi- 
cido. [aA. mod.L. Formicid-x : sec - id.] 

A, sb. A member of the family Formicidx or 
ants. B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 

1878 Pop. Set. Monthly XII. 197 The Formicide family, 
FoTmicine, a. rare. [ad. L. formlchius, f. for- 
mica ant : see -IKC.] Of, or of the nature of, .ants. 

1885 H. O. FoniiKs L. Archip. 31 Every trading vessel in 
the tropic* his its formicine fauna. 

Fo:rmida'bvlity. [f. FoninDABLE a . : see 
-bility^ -ITY.] The quality of being formidable. 

* 74 S II- Walpole Lett. //, Mann (1834) IL cxIiiL 91 
A M.Tckintosh has been taken, who reduces their formid- 
ahiUiy by being sent to raise two clans. 1754 H. P. 
lltberntad in. 24 1 ‘hcre would be an Air of Formidabiliiy 
in. .lus,. Assertions, i860 in Wohccsttr (dting Q. Rev\ 

Formidable (ff jmidab’l), a. [a. F, formid- 
oA/i* (15th c.), ad. y.. formlddbil-cm^ f. formiddre 
to fear, dread ; see -able.] That gives cause for 
fear or .akarm ; fit to inspire dread or appre- 
hension. Kow usually (with some obscuration of 
the etymological sense) : Likely to be diHicult to 
overcome, resist, or deal with ; giving cause for 
serious apprehension of defeat or failure. 

1508 7 Fm//. Ps, xxxviii. eevb, Bie counten- 

"""iTtj ^ formythWe and fcreful that rctc.i 

1548 Hali. Hen. f'//, 5 Of whichc name . . foreyne 

prx nccs trymi)l«^l and nnaVed, so muclie was that n.amc to 
ft 1 naenns lemWe and formidable. 1658 T. Wall Cods 
Le^nze Enemusau^Wx^ W.ird..being..of. a formid- 

iVA8-fV;i^lv >• / formidable Pirai. 

rt 1687 1 x-rn lot. Af'ith. Eo Ihc decay of Timber in 
;l i no Ycr>* formidable ihinc. i-yia Ror.rfiT<n« 


r.iisb-Mvl 



b. Cor:*t. to. 
iMS n nt \ OuAt. Ref. n. viii, (iE.-.3)3STliese commotions 
cf the Apiv-ute tsj.tch uvuld not else !« formitbUc to me. 
1855 .dArAL'i-sv lltsi. l.Kz. III. 4^5 'Hie Lpi'ccpal scliimia. 
tici, thus iTinforcfrii, would probably have ItTn a« formid. 
;il -c to the Tsew King. .as {etc.}. 


C. Ollrn a(i|)liri! pl.iyfullv or sorca'.tic.illy. 

P.vrrN Del., Unit-, 1 »m'i! swell 

I'lrlace into a Volume, and make it formidable to your 
IvCrd'bip, when y^u fee so many J’.-.grs yet behind. 1777 


my 


Sheridak Sell. SeoJteL iv. 1, Here, now. Is a maiden 
sister of his., done by Knellcr, in his b«t manner, and 
esteemed a very formidable likeness. x8i6 Keatince Trav. 
(1817) I. 275 His majesty has ..a corps de tnttsiguepi most 
formidable establishment equally in point of execution as of 
numbers. x879CrMj<'//j TeckruEduc.xn.p^fz Ike Thames 
..is not a very formidable river at that point. 

I'onttida'bleness (f^-Jmidab’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -NESS.] The qnality of being formidable. 

1659 Gentt. Calling viii. § 17. 447 That by which sve use to 
discriminate base fear from just caution, is the forniidable- 
nessof the object feared. 1709 J. Johnson I'ade-in. 
II. p. Ixxviij, A talk of the formidableness of Church- 
power. 1832 Examiner 260/1 Our author straightsvay for- 
gets the formidableness of our antagonist, x^x H. S. 
Constable Horses^ Sport ^ IVar 218 The formidableness 
of Russia comes, also, from her increasing population. 

Formidably (fp'jmidabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly -.J In a formidable manner. 
x6a^ Drydes Thren. Augsist. 512 The British cannon 
formidably roars. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xi. 54 His fourfold 
helm,, With nodding horse-hair formidably graced. 1855 
Macaulay Hist, Enf^. IV. 237 She was so formidably m.anned 
that all attempts to board her failed. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Eng. 111 . xiv. 254 England lay formidably open to attack. 

+ FoTmidolo*Se, a. Obs.— ^ [ad. L. 

mldolos-ns : see next and -ose.] (See quot.) Hence 
roriuidolo'slty. 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Fonhidoloscy fearful ; also to be 
feared, dreadful. [Hence in mod. Diets.] Jbid.^Fonnido- 
losity^ fearfulness, xtry great dread. 

f Formi*dolous, <7. Obs. [ad. h.fbrt/ildolds-t/s 
(better -dtdosus) causing or feeling dread, f. formido 
dread.] Fearful, terrible; also, feeling fear, timorous. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ fearful, that feareth, 

dreadful, dangerous. X773J. Ross Fratricide 11. 618 (MS.) 
Why this so sudden, this formidolous change ? 

Forming (fp jmiq), vbt. sb. [f. Form + 
-iNG 1.] Tne action of the vb. Form ; tlie fact or 
process of being formed. 

1401 [sec Former sb.^ 2). c 1440 Hylton Scala PerfCN‘ 
de W. 1494) n. iv, Syth that man in hys fyrste fourmynge of 
God was sette in his free w-j-ll. 1530 Palscr. Introd. 17 At 
theyr fyrst formyng [they] open thciT mowih. x65t Hobbes 
Lruiatk. u. xxvui. 165 'llie forming of mens wils to the 
obserA'ation of the I^w. #11856 H. Miller Notes on 
Fossils in Footpr. Creat. (iS6t) 326 Our knowledge is but 
in the forming, and still very incomplete. 

Forming (fp jmiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
•INO -.] a. That forms ; formative, creative, b. 
That is in process of being formed. 

a, 1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies (1645) 1. 289 A forming 
virtue or Vis fortnatrix. ijoi Rowe A mb. Step. Moth. i. 
i, The thought that labours in my forming Br.Tin, 171 x 
Steele Spect. No. 167 r 3 What august Palaces, .have 
grown under my forming Imagination. 1739 G. Ogle 
Gualth. «5* Gris, 37 She still improv’d beneath their forming 
hands. 

b. 1805 Ree. GreenJuad United Presbyt. Ch. Glasgow, 

To be taken under their consideration as a forming congre- 
gallon. 1875 Whitney v. 96 The construction 

was in a forming and doubtful state. 

+ FormiTken, v. Oh. In 5 formerken. [f. 
For- + MniKEN i/.] intr. To darken. 

<■ X430 C/tOf. Asiif^te 362 Alle his feyre fcdcres fomede 
vpon blode, And alle formerknes ]>c watur, swanne 

swjTnmethe. 

t FoTmity. Oh. [formed after iKronjiiTV.] 
The quality of possessing form or shape. 

1623 CoCKCRAM II, Av, Beauty, Pulchritude, Formity. 
163s Swan Spec. M. vi. § 2 0643) 184 The informity was 
expressed before, when Moses said that the Earth was void 
and invisible.. but the formiiic is then declared when 
the waters are gathered, and the dry-land made apparent. 
Formity, obs. form of Fuumity. 
tFormize, 7'. [f. P'orm sb. + -ize.] 

(rails. To put into definite form. 

1649 BehmetCs Ep. vi, 65 .Ml Beings are but one 

oncly Being, Mhich hath ..severixed and formixed it sclfc. 

Formless (fp Jmles), a. [f. Form sb. + -less.] 
Devoid of, or wantingin,form; shapeless; having 
no determinate or regular form. Said both of 
material and immaterial tilings. 

X59X SrENSER Tears Musts $02 Things she formed of a 
formclessc mas. xsos Siiaks. iii.L 253. #1 1631 Donne 
Poems, Elegie x v. julux 25 Counticssc multitudes Of form* 
lessc curses, proiects unmade up. 1667 Milton P, L. in. 12 
The rising world of waters. .Won from the void and form!e.ss 
infinite. x68o G. Hickes Spirit ^ Pofery 27 77 iat unpre^ 
scribed Formless way of Worship, which tney now use. 
x8io Shelley Cenci in. i, Like a ghost shrouded and folded 
up In its own formlc.ss horror. x8w Tyndall Chem, Raysxn 
Fortn. Rev. 1 Feb, 244 This formless aggregate of infinite- 
simal particles. 1870 idoRWXs Earihty Par. 1 . I. 169 Brown 
birds. .Twictcrcd their sweet and formless tune, 

Hcncc PoTinlcssly roTmlcssnoBS. 

X727 Bailey vol. II, 18x5 CoLrniDCEriirix 

Rfjl. App. C. (1858) 394 We leave space dimensionless .. 
and tlierefoTC Inc rcprescnbalivc of absoUitc weakness and 
formlessness. xB4S Carlyle Crcrttioell (1873) I. i. 9 They 
nnd form, but they arc changing into slieer formlessness, 
1884 Seeley in CenUmp. Rev. Oct. 500 Goethe [was] .. 
impaiient of the formlcvsness which had begun to rdgn 
in litrrainre. i 8 S 3 Howr.i.l.s Annie Kitcurn vi, His long 
co.nl hung formlcssly from his shoulders, 

tPoTmly, a. Oh. rare-', [f. Foim sh. + 
-l.r ■,] ^ Having (proper) form, shapely. 

1548 V'icarv Etip. Treat. (*626) 12 Through him ever>* 
is made ihc formcHcr, and laketh the l.»eltcr sh.njie. 

+ PoTUxly, fiiiV. Ohs. Forms; formn-, for- 
melicb(e, -ly, 5 fourmelj'. [f. Foi.st sb. + -/xV/v, 


-LT 2 .] In proper form ; also, \vitli regard to the 
‘ form ’ or essential nature ; == Formally. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iv. 128 tCamK ^^S.> I» K 
holdeth alle thingi.s so as 1 shal seye bi a strok of thc-'i 
formely [L. /ormaliter] with owte discours or coliatiV 
— Treylus iv. 469 (497) O where hasiow ben hid .so IcpL 
in muwe That canst so wel and formeK* [i-.r. forr^^-] 
arguwe ? X377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 366 For is none of hi 
newe clerkes..pat can versif>*e faire ne formalich [C. 

109 formeliche] enditen. 1470 Fortescue in Gn. Lnclarj. 
(1885) 350 How the lawe may be fourmely kepte. 

Formo- (fpMmo). Chem. Combining fomi of 
Formic, as in ro:nno'b8nzolo (aciV), an obj. 
name for Mandelic acid', hence Tormoben. 
zoate, a salt of this acid. 

1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. x.xlv. (1549)5:^ 
Formobenzoate of silver.^ 1873 Fo-wnes' Chem. (ed. ii) 
Formobenzoic or Mandelic Acid CsHgOx. ^ 

t Formose, formons, a. Oh. Also 6 *. 
formois. [ad. L. formSs-us beautiful, f. fm'.e 
Form : see -ose.] Beautiful, comely. 

14.. Nine Ladies IVcrthie 27 in ChaucePs U’ks. (i?£i^ 
342 Of all femine moste formous flour, c 1450 MirvurSiilxs- 
cioun 4003 Moises faire and .formouse. 1530 L^'sdl&iy 
Test. Papyngo 104 Amang the AowtIs fresche, fragran% 
& formose. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iil 59 Of face for. 
moisand vultheroycall. a 1658 Cleveland Fit. Uscris'Cx. 
Wks. (1687) 267 If he chuse one most Formose, Ripefor’i, 
shee’Il prove libidinous. 1684 1 . Mather Remark, PmiL 
(18561 17s The njTnphs .. were daemons, presenting then* 
selves in shapes vcr>’ formose. 


Formosity (fpimp'sTli). Qbs. exc. arck. [a. OF. 
formositly ad. L. formositat'cm^ f. formosus : see 
prec. and -ity.] Beauty ; also, a beauty. 

Inscription in Wood Life (Oxf.Hisl. Soc.)I1.4i:9 
Tliys cnapill floryschyd with formosyie speclabylL <11511 
Helyns in Thoms Prose /Li7;/r.(i858) III. zyThebeautea.'d 
iormosite of hir noble pcrsonc. 1647 Baron Cytnxi 
Acad. 8 A Damsel! of exquisite formosity. 1652 F. Kirk- 
MAN Clerio Lozia X22 It i& idolayous for him to beed 
before so many graces and formosities. 1893 T. F. Hc.s* 
DERSON Old World Scot. xv. 172 Squalor and dirt yc« 
thoroughly antagonistic to adornment and ‘formosity'. 

t Fonn-speokle. Oh.rare-'. [? PeiYcrsion of 
FERNTiCLEorthe synonymous dialectal fanfriciUi\ 
A freckle. 

1702 Lend. Gnz. No. 3815/8 John Hewitt, a Bridkytr.. 
straight Hair, and Form.Specfcles on his hands and ihce. 

Formula (fp'jmirrla). Pl.formulBB.-as. [tuL 
formula, dim. of forma Form sb. Cf. Y.forimtU\ 

1 . A set form of words in which something is de- 
fined, stated, or declared, or which is presaibtd 
by authority or custom to be used on some cere- 
monial occasion. 

[1581 E. CAMnoN in Confer, iv. tisSO.Eeijb, The f/e 
mttia of the second covenant, ' is Christ. Charkt. »ea 
vnderstand not ,. what Formulax&d <* 1658 Mrnc 
(1672) I. xxii. 83 What is the meaning of this Formula [ct 
the Jews — * Let his memory be blessed 'I? x68| Zwa 
N o. 2031/2 The Lord Regi.sier reading the Formula, im 
L yon King at Arms. .Fenced the High Court of Paibantnt. 
2723 Act 0 Geo. I, c. 24 § 8 All Rapists’.. sb,’ill..Tnal‘'c a-*" 
subscribe the Declaration called the Formula, a.s the 'au** 
is recited in an Act of Parliament of Scoihnd [ofiT^V 
2752 J . Louthiak Form of Proctis (ctl. 2) sr Before incics- 
ing of the Assize, the Clerk, by Order of the 


Let, 


ig of the Assize, the Clerk, by Order of t . 

Formula with them for Ibeir Direction. 179* ht’iw 
^<7 Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 2842 I. 555 ,/^’“ * 


: Court, Jea'e* 
Direction. 279* 

^ . s. X842 I. 555 ,/C' 

sent me, several papers.. I think I had seen all o* 
except the formula of association. 1798 Edgeworth / • 

Educ. (xBix) II. 23 The grammatical formulx may lu 
by gentle degrees be committed to memory. 1844 H* * * 
Wilson Brit. India III. 3x8 Forcing the Branmir* .• 
repeat the Mohammedan formula of faith, 

3 Sept. 293/2 The excellent scholastic formula 
meaning either ‘ Not proven ’,or ‘ Nothing to the 
b. In recent use, after Carlyle, often 
more or less disparagingly, e.g. to nilcs aniutriU* 
gently or slavishly followed, to fettering conten* 
tionalities of usage, to beliefs held or proks'O 
out of mere acquiescence in tradition, etc. 

Carlyle’s use of the word was clearly Ly 

words used of Mirabcau by his father, * II a hunw 


Carlyle’s use of the word was clearly 
words used of Mirabcau by his father, * II a hunw t , 
formules'. 'I'his really mc.ant that M. bad 
‘swallowed’ the watchwords, or cant phiascs oi • . 
volutionary friends; but C.'irlyie mt-tmnil.iteu 
‘swallowed up, made away wiili', and frequenuj 
to the passage as thus misinterpreted. Carlyles ^ 
formula, however, though suggested by ° 
itselfa very' natural development from 1V4 

1837 Carlyle Pr. Rex>. III. ir. i. (16?^) 

not except witli formulas; with custonis,wa>'»olo •> 

living. x86i Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 132 
speak what they believe, arc naked men 

* ' ‘ 1871 Fake 



which left no room for the free play of the 
2. xV prescription or detailed statement 0 -h 
d ten ts; a recipe. 

1706 PitiLLirsicd. KerscyX Formula, 1* 

!„.r r»T« tn ly? . ... 



^ jojneu wiui inc ucv. 
totwentyor thirty drop' to 
in the twcnty.fotjr hour*. »c 3 « *'* 
J. 273 White Currant ^Vine 


from fifteen^ 
thrice withii 
Dcm. Ecori. I. 273 
according to llic same formula. 
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FORlTEAlSr: 


3. a. Math. A mle or principle expressed in 
algebraic symbols. 

X796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. Pref. 6 An algebraic 
formula. 1836 Emerson Idealism ^Yks. (Bohn) 

II. 163 In physics, .the memory, .carries centuries of obser- 
vation in a single formula. *850 Daubeny A tomic Theory^ v. 
(ed. 2) 156 A general formula for calculating the specific 
heat of each class of compounds.^ 1864 Bowen Logic i. 25 
The algebraist easily recalls to mind a few brief formulas. 

b. Chan. An expression of the constituents of 
a compound by means of symbols and figures. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, CJicm. II. 480 If. .the 
formula for the morbid deposits are calculated in relation to 
Cl?, their connexion with the formula for protein will be 
more obvious to the eye. 1853 Gregory Inorg. Cliem. 
Ud. 3) 266 So that MR is the general formula for a mono- 
basic salt, 1881 Williamson in Nature No. 618. 414 Thus 
chloro-carbonic acid was represented as a compound of car- 
bonic acid with carbonic chloride, and. .the formula was 
made to contain the formulm of those bodies. 

o. In general scientific use, a group of symbols 
and figures containing a condensed tabulation of 
certain facts. Dental formula : see Dental. 
Hence sometimes used for the set of facts that 
might be expressed by a formula. 

x8ss Bain Senses ^ hit. n. iv. § p Each species of animal 
has its particular formula of ordering the legs in walking. 
Formulaic (f^Jmi/n^*ik), tz. [f. prec. -h -la] 
Of the nature of a formula. 

Formulaic equation^ an identical equation. 

1M2 Cassell, Formulaic equations. ■ 1892 Agnes M. 
Clerke Fam. Stud. Homer i. 28 Formulaic and other 
expressions common to both. 

Formular (fp'imirllai), a. and sb, [ad. L. type 
*-formuldr-iSy t Formula. As sb., a. F. fonnu- 
Zaire. See -AR 2.] A. £u^\ 

1. Formal, correct or regular in form. 

1773 Johnson in Boswell 29 Apr., A speech on the stage, 
let It flatter ever so extravagantly, is formular. It has 
always been formular to flatter Kings and Queens. 

2. Pertaining to formiilje ; formulary. 

4880 Muirhcad Gains in. § 180 note^ Under the formular 
system in use in the classical period. 

B. sb. A prescribed or set form, formulary; 
berice, a model, type. ? Obs. 

1563 Abp. Parker Carres^. (1833) 183 , 1 had of mine own 
head moved my lord of London to bethink himselfofsome for- 
mular of common prayer. 1578 Sir H, Sydney in Lett. <5- 
Mem. .S'/<z/^(i746i I. 246 Keys a rare Ornament to thys Age, 
the very Formular, that all well dysposed young Gentylmen 
of ouer Court, do form allsoe thear Maners and Lyfe by. 
1603 Florio Montaigne iii. ix. (1632) 564 Before I had ev'er 
seene any, 1 would have beene glad to have had but a paterne 
or formular of one. a 1734 N orth Exam. 11 1. vi. § 20 (1740)437 
The Liturgy must be aejirived of all the primitive Formulars. 

Fo:riatilari'stic, a. [f. prec. + -isi + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or exhibiting formularization. 

1864 Webster (citing Emerson). 

Form-olarissation. (fpumi(<lar3ize''j3n). [f. 
next + -ATiotr.] The action of formularizmg ; also, 
a formularized statement. 

x88i B. W. Richardson in Genii. Mag. CCL. 159 The 
formularisation of rules. x886 Muirmead in Encycl, Brit. 
XX. 677/2 The great majority of these so-called enactments 
were probably nothing more than formularizations as of cus- 
tomary law. 

Formularize (fp'jmirnaraiz), v. [f. Formular 
a. + -IZE.] trans. To express in a formula or formal 
statement ; to formulate. 

xBja Fraseds Mag. XLV. go Every process is formularized 
in the most scientific language. 1862 Goulburn Educ. 
World in Replies to Ess. ^ Rev. 37 Her doctrines were 
evolved.. by formularizing the thoughts embodied in the 
record of the Church of the Apostles. 1876 Bartholow Mat, 
Med. (1879) 247 The comparative merits of tannic and gallic 
acids may be formularized as follows : for local eflects tannic 
acid, for systemic effects gallic acid is to be preferred. 
Hence Fo*rmularizing vH. sb. 

1891 At/tenzum 15 Aug. 222/3 A clumsy formularizing in 
general ofTallejTand’ssh^arpestand most famous wwA 
Formtllary (fp‘jmi/rlari), sb. and a. [ad. F. 
formulaire sb. =» collection of forraulte, ad. L. 
^formuldrium,Ti^\[t. sing, of formnldrtus(jezoTd.td. 
in sense ‘lawyer skilled in formulce’): see For- 
mula, Formular, and -art.] 

A.' sb. A collection or system of formulas ; a 
statement drawn np in formulas ; a document con- 
taining the set form or forms according to which 
something is to be done {es/>. one that contains 
prescribed forms of religious belief or ritual). 

1541 R. Copland {title) Questyonary of Cyrurgyens, with 
the formulary of lytell Guydo in Cyrurgie. a 1626 Bacon 
On Libel in 1592 Wks. 1861 VIII, 204 In the practice of all 
law, the formularies have been few, and certain, and not varied 
according to every particular case, c 1645 Howell Lett. I. 
xxxii. (1655)274. 1 beleeveevry one hath som modeandmodell 
or formulary ofnis own, specially for his private cubicular de- 
votions. 1723 Waterland .<4 Creed iv. Wks. IV. 223 They 
received this Creed.. as an orthodox formulary, and an ap- 
proved rule of faith, a 1734 North Life Guild/ordisT^d) 260 
A committee of council to settle the formulary of the coro- 
nation. 1782 Burney Air/. Mus.{l^Zg^ If. ii. 121 It contains 
. . a Formulary of the Ecclesiastical tones. 1827 Bentham 
Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VI. 441 Take up a history of an old 
French lawsuit. .it is the same dull formulary in every c^e. 
1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship no The Anglican 
Formularies, however, do not recognize Hymns at all, 
b. ? A formula. 

1782 Warton Enq. Poems Rowley These poems abound 


with modem words, and modem formularies of expression. 
2874 J. SuuY Sensation ^ Intuition X12 A boundless faith 
in the primitive formulary * I can \ 

B. adj. Of the nature of a formula or prescribed 
form ; of or relating to formulas. 

^28 Morgan II. iv. 293 Visiting his Tomb, they say 
aFedha, or forinuTary sort of Prayer for Success. 1766 John- 
son in Boswell Feb., The formulary and statutory part of law. 
*775 — Let. to Mrs. T/trale 11 June, Part ofit [an epitaph], 
which tells the birth and marriage, is formulary, and can 
expressed only one way. 1862 Helps Organh. Daily Life 
120 All that IS merely forroular>*, and that depends solely 
upon rules. 1875 Pqste Gains 111. Comm. (ed. 2) 445 Under 
the formulary system the term was still employed. 

b. Of a person : Closely adhering to formulas. 

^ 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. iii. ii. 155 There is . . in the 
incorruptible Seagreen himself, though otherwise so lean 
and formulary, a heartfelt knowledge of this latter fact. 

Formulate (f^umi/Jlr't), v. [f. Fobmula + 
-ATE 3. Cf. F. formuler^ trans. To reduce to 
a formula ; to express in (or as in) a formula ; to 
set forth in a definite and systematic statement. 

x86o Earl Carnarvon Recoil. Druses Lebanon v. 49 The 
Druse doctrines were, .rapidly formulated into a system. 
2862 H. Spencer First Princ. i. iv. § 26 (1875) 88 Besides 
that definite consciousness of which Logic formulates the 
laws, there is also an indefinite consciousness which cannot 
be formulated. x88o Kinglake Crimea VI. ix. 225 Lord 
Raglan did not unconsciously formulate for himself any 
settled design. 1883 Q. Rev. CLVl. 326 The Heads of 
Houses .. entrusted the Provost .. with the responsibility 
of formulating the document. 

Hence BoTmulated, PoTmulating ppl. adjs. 
i860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 235 Formulated doctrine. 1876 

C. M. Davies Unortk. Lend. 99 An established, formulated, 
orthodox spiritism, *895 Atiunseum 24 Aug. 253/1 The 
formulating eflects of his (Laud*s] churclimanship. 

Pormilation (fpimi/Tl^'/sn). [f. prec. : see 
-ATioN.] The action of the vb. Formulate. 

2876 Douse Grimm's X. § i. x The concise formulation of 
which it [^Grimm’s Law] Is susceptible. 1885 Clodd Myths 
<5- Dr. I, iv. 67 Facts which led.. to the formulation of the 
solar theory. 

Formulatory (fp*Jmiz7laUTi),<i. rare. [f. as 
prec. + *ORY.] Relating to formulation. 

2887 Wesim. Rev. CXXVIll. 842 Put in this bald formu- 
latory fashion, the difference between the two may seem un- 
important. 

t Fo'rmnle, sb. Obs. [a. F. formuky ad. L. 
formula : see Formula.] 

1. « Formula. 

2677 Gale Crt, Gentiles iv. 164 A wel-govcmed Republic 
is bounded by the formule of certain Laws. 2773 Gentl. 
Mag. XLIII. 170 The first trial of this formule was on the 
observations from whence he had deduced it, of which he 
gives a table for each station. 

2 , ? A little form or shape. 

1829 469 A series of frames, or formules, 

is obtained . .The principal formule ts to be placed on a piece 
of London drawing-board. 

Formule (fpumizri), v. rare. [ad. Y. formula 
er, f. formule Formula.] = Formulate. 

1852 R. Knox Gt. Artists ff Anat. 13 Could we formule 
the doctrine as simply as [etc.]. Ibid. 103 The doctrine 
. . cannot be formuled in so clear a manner. 

Formiilism (Ipumi/niz’m). [f. Foemul-a •¥ 
-ISM, Cf. next.] Adherence to or dependence 
upon formulas ; also, a system of formulas. 

1840 Carlyle {1858) 312 Triviality, Formulism and 

Commonplace were come for ever. 1851 Ruskin Ven. 

II. viii. § 51 The. .love of systematizing, which gradually 
degenerated into every species of contemptible formulism. 
2881 A‘«rjf/,^r/AXII. 603/1 The whole oflhis complex theory 
is ruled by a mathematical formulism of triad, hebdomad, etc. 

Formtllist (ff*jmi//list). [ad. F. formuHste ; 
see -1ST.] One fond of formulas. 

2852 R. Knox Gt. Artists ^ Anat. 15 The mere formulist 
(Cuvier also was a formulist in a sense). 

Formulistic (fpimiz 7 U-stik), a. [f. prec. + 
•IC.] Displaying fondness for formulas. 

2873 Morley Rousseaull.xvi. 310 Its prudential didactics, 
its formulistic Sociality, (Cf. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 
IV. vi. (1871) 162 The uncalculating Spirit of Jacobinism, and 
Sansculottic sansformuHstic Frenzy !] 

FonxiTlliza.tioil (l^:Jmiz7loiz?>*Jan). [f. next 
-h -ATION.] The action of the vb. Fobmulize. 

1852 Ruskin yen. III. ii. § 86 The curious tendency 

to formulization and system which, under the name of philo- 
sophy, encumbered the minds of the Ren^sance schoolmen. 
1873 Contemp, Rev. XXI, 774 Every formulization of truth 
is not absolute but relative. 

Formulize (f^ jmirnoiz), v. £f. Formula + 
-IZE.] irons. To reduce to or express in a for- 
mula ; to construct a formula for, 

1851 Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. i. (1875) 49 The 
labours of Priests and Scribes in after time formulized what 
the Prophets had taught. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iv. 
255 The ideas of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity which 
that Revolution had promulgated and formuHzed. 2882 
T. Mozley Remin. Oriel II. cv. 228 They have formulized 
their religion into these two monosyllables. 

Hence ro'rniulized^/.<x. Also Fo'rmnlizer, 
one who formulizes. 

1864 ldinQSi.e.v Rom.^- Teue.x.agj Theformulizersoftbat 
law were none other than the celibate Roman clergy. 2865 
Posey Truth Eng. Ch. 94 That formulized theory. 
Formy (fpumi), a. [ad. Y. forme*, see FoRM^.] 
1 . Her. Of a cross: s=Patt£e. 

1562 Leigh Artnorie 56b, He beareth Azure, a crosse 
formye vecked Argent. Ibid. 57 b, A Crosse formie Sable. 
1889 Elvin Did. Her.y Formyy a cross palt€e. • 


+ 2 . Ofthefieces: = Fiqbbate A. 2 a. Obs. 

1S76TURBERV, yenerie 6 $ From mTdde July ontill the ends 
of August they make theyr fewmishing altogether formie. 

Formyl ((pumil). Chem, [f. Form- + -tl.] 
The hypothetical radical (CHO) of formic acid. 

zBqg Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 1x8/2 Formyle is the hypo- 
thetical radical of formic acid, first discovered in the red ant. 
Fornace, obs. form of Furnace. 


Fornacic (ff>jna2'sik), a. rare-^. [i.'L.forndc-, 
fomax furnace + -ic.] Pertaining to a furnace. 

^ 2807 Headrick Fiew Min. Arran 2x6 The smelting of 
iron, and other fomacic uses. 

I'omage: see Fdenage. 

Fornale, Z'. Sc. Also 9 forenail. [Of ob- 
senre origin ; Jam. suggests the sense ‘ to Nail or 
fasten up beforehand’.] trans. To alienate the 
income of (an estate) in advance ; in mod. nse ‘ to 
spend (money) before it is gained ’ (Jam.). 

Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) 13 He sail nouther selL.na 
fornale, langar na sevin ^eris, nane of his landis. 

and prep. Obs. Forms: i foran, 
forn(e, 3 foren, 3-5 forn, Orm. form, 4-7 forne. 
[OE. foran (Northumb. fora), fome adv. = OS. 
foran, forana, OHG. forna (MHG., mod.Ger. 
vome, vorii) ; f. root of Fob, Fore adv. 

. The adj. appears to be an English development from the 
adv., and not an adoption of the Qi^./om ancient.] 

A. adv. 

1 . With respect to place, a. Of position : In 
front, before the eyes ; in or on the front, opp. to 
behind, b. Of motion : Forwards, to the front. 

a. a 2000 Riddles liv. 8 (Gr.) Wonnum byrstum Foran 
gefrffitwed. c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 4361 pat host abod be- 
hynde & fom. tz 2400-50 Alexander pis breme best 
bare. . Before forne in pe fronte thre fell lyndis. 

b. c 2000 557 (Gr.) pact paet treow sceolde lelgum 

besnaeded foran afeallan. e 2205 Lay. 26899 husend 

hehte aneousle foren wenden. 2430 Lydg. Chron, Troy m. 
xxii, He rode fome Brenning full hote. 

2 . With respect to time : a. Formerly; informer 
time. b. Thenceforward, in future. 

13.. Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2422 pes wer forne pe freest pat 
foljeS alle pe sele. 24.. Trentallc S. Gregorii in Tun- 
dale's Vis. {x843» 80 For pynes thar hym dred non forne Of 
purgatory no of belle. 

3 . Prefixed to prepositions, and occas. to another 
adverb : a. Prefixed to again, against, adv. and 
prep. : Right in front, b. Fome an, at : before, 
in front of, c. Fome in \ straight before, d. Forne 
to : before, both of place and time. e. Forne on : 
right fonvard, seriatim. 

cxooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. xxi. 2 FaraS on pset castel pcct 
foran [cxz6o Hatton foren] on^en eow ys. cxzoo Ormin 
553 tokenn eft formon To serrfenn wukemalumm. 
c 2205 Lay. 20X20 Up brseid ArSur his sceld foren to his 
breosten. Ibid, 2^068 Hts herebume gon to falsie, foren 
an his bafde. * Ibid. 24032 Ar9ur beh to pan ^sete, forn at 
pere bui3e. Ibid. 29269 And foren to pare nihte fur per on 
brohte. 1388 Wyclif Mark xv. 39 The centurien that 
stood fom ajens sij, that [etc.]. CZ400 Destr. Troy 7759 
There met hym pis Alawhown . . Euyn fome in his face. 

B. adj. a. Of place : Anterior, front, b. Of 
time : Former. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 172/2 Fome parte of a schyppe, or 
forschyppe. 1485 Caxton Trevisfs Higden 11. i. 71 a. From 
the begynnyng of his forne dedes. 2565 Jewel Def. Apol. 
(i6ii) 340 It waf tme in Old forne yeeres, about twelue 
hundred yeeres agoe. 

C. prep. 

a. Of motion : Before, in front of, in advance of. 

O. E. Chron. an. 894, pa for rad sio fierd hie foran. c 1000 

[see Fore-run], ciiys Lamb. Horn. 51 Leofe moderswim 
pu foren me. ^1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3541 Mac us godes foren 
us to gon. CZ380 Sir Pemmb. 3649 pe kyng hem passede 
with-inne a wyle, Forn hem pe mountance of two myle. 

b. Of position : Before, before the face of, in 
sight of. Hence of fighting : In behalf of. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3866 (jod [bad] .. foren hem smiten on 
6e ston. 23. . Guy Warm. (A.) 200 Gij stode fom him in pat 
flett. c *440 Partonope 2172 To see hym dye me fom. 
a 2450 Le Morte Artk. 3211 Agaynste her fone I faught 
hem forne. 2602 2nd Pi. Return fr. Pamass. Prol. 70 
Stories of love, where forne the wondring bench. The lisping 
gallant might inioy his wench. 

c. Of time : Before. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 22429 (Gstt.) Fom domes-dai. 

d. Of cause ; On account of. 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 67 To mykyl! bale was sche borne, And 
many a man slayn hur forne. 

D. Comb., as forn-ca8tz;. = Forecast z^., to pre- 
meditate; A)ni-father=FoREFATHER; forn-goer, 


a predecessor ; fom-bad ppl . formerly possessed ; 
fom-said ppl. ar. = FoRESAlD///. <r. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iir. 472 (521) He .. Hadde every 
thing that her- to might avayle *Fom-cast. 1386 — Pars. 

^374 Malice ymagined, avysed, and fomcast. cz^oo 
Test. Love i. Chaucer’s Wks. (1561) 290 
caste and ymagined. C1340 Cursor M. 9768 F® 

gilt Adam our *forn-fadir spylt. x45^*S3® 

Ladye 26 The worshyp of god ys son^ . . *“®o . « 

of cure fome-fatbers. 1483 Caxton Gold, 
hath lerned of his *fom goers whiche dyd tb S j . 
to bo forgoten. 138= Wvclif =5 

to me nowe the fornhed mo^erv S 

;F:V* (Camden) .09 My Jord y abbot off y monattcrj in 

Obs [^ Fo^prc/. + ntan^s^s. 
dat. neut. of n/ai NigeJ Nearly, almost. 
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cxooo Asrs. /V.' lx.\ii[i]. i Me for nean sjTidon losode 
nu J>a ealle on foldan fota ganpis. a 1x75 Cati. Hem, 227 
For nean en ende ^issere wurold. 

11 Pome’llo. Mil.- Ohs, [jx,lUfontello, d\m. 
oiforno (lit. * oven ') x—L.fu 7 ^nus oven.] A cavity 
in which powder is placed for blasting. 

1687 B. Randolph Archipelago 70 How many mines, and 
fornellos were blown up. 

]E*ornent (foJne*nt), fomeust (fome-nst), 
adv. and prep. Sc. and north. Forms : 6 foir-, 
for*, fore*anempst, •ane(i)nBt, -(a)iient(s, 
•nence, -116118(1, -nentis, 9 foore-, for(e)- 
(a)nen(s)t, 6- foment, [f. Foke adv. + Anent.] 
1 . Right opposite to, over against ; facing. 

15*4 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 236 P‘or defence of his 
Borders foranempst Scotland. 158^ Hist, yavics I /, 
(1804) 204 In the stfaitt passage foirnent the goldsmyths 
shopp. 1649 Bp. Guthr(E Hlem. (i702f 64 The Earl of 
Athol . . Encamp’d foment him. 1807 J. Stagc Poems 61 
Reeght for nenst them up they gat. 1864 Glasg(rw Herald 
IX June, My house is right foment the tank. 
t 2 . a. (Ready) against, b. With regard to. 

1533 Bellendes Livy (x822) 15 Reddy fornence all aven- 
turis that micht occur. 1700 Rob. IlPsAnstu. in Waisoris 
Xiolleci. II. p. iv, But we wifi do you understand What wc 
declare foment Scotland. 
f 3 . quasi-izi/z;. Opposite. Ohs. 

1548 1 'homas Ital. Gram, ff Diet. (1567), Dirimpetto, 
foranenst. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1x888) 

I. 35 The bray foranent vpon Laudian syde. 

Forneys, obs. form of Furnace. 

Fornical (f^'inikM), a. [f. L. fomic-evi arch 
+ -AI..] ‘Pertaining to the fornix* (Ccfit. Diet.). 
t Pornicarer. Ohs. rare — \ [?f. 'L.fomu 
+ 1 .] A, fornicator. 

CX400 Apol. Loll. 3y Seynt Poule .. forbedi)> us to tak 
meit or comyn wih |>eis. . fornicarers. 
t PornicaTious, a. Obs. 7‘are - ^ [f. as next 

+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to fornication. 
x688 J. Norris Theory Love ir. ii. 105 Fornicarlous mix- 
ture.. must of necessity be a sin. 

t POTnicary, sh. and a. Ohs. Also 3 fomic-, 
fornycarie, 5 fornycary. [ad. L. fomicdri'US 
masc., fo)‘nicdria fem., f. foi^nic- : see next and 
-AEY. Cf. O^.fornicaire!] A. sh. A fornicator. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. Ivii. 3 Sonus.. of a fornycarie (Vulg. 
fornicarioe]. 1496 Dives ^ Paup. (W, de W.) vi. viii, 243/1 
God shall deme fornycaiyes, & them that do auoutrj'e. 

B. adj. Addicted to fornication, lecherous. 

1382 WvcLtF Ecctns. xli, 25 Shame gee, .fro biholdyng of 
a mrnycarie womman.^ 1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls' VII. 
469 He schulde doo rigt of preosles fornicaries {de saecr- 
dotibus /opticariWl and of hire concubynes. 

Pornicate (fp-mik^’t), v. [i.'L.fomicdt-, ppl. 
stem oiforttiedrt ofsame meaning, {. fornic’,fomix 
brothel, originally arch, vault (see Fornix).] intr. 
To commit fornication. * 

1552 Huloet, Fomicaten, or commit fornication or 
lechery, fornicor. 1649 Milto.n Eihon. xxviii. Wks. (1847) 
336/2 These shall hate the great Whore . . and yet shall 
lament the fall of Babylon, where they fornicated with her. 
x668 Ethf.redge She wou'd if she con'd 11. ii, We , . are 
resolved to fornicate in private. 1824 Landor Imag. Conv. 
I, He hunted and drank and fornicated. 

Hence Fo’rnicating vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 

X620 Bp. H.all Hon. Mar. Clergy t. viii. 42 The heroicall 
spirit of Luther . . chose rather, .to be an honest Husband, 
than a fornicating Frier, xfiag Bp. Saukderson Twelve 
Serm. (1637) 207 Their fornicating both bodily with the 
d.'iughlers, and spiritually with the Idols of Moab. 
PoriUCate (f^unikA), a. [ad. L. foniicdt-nSy 
f. fontix arch, vault; see -ate 2.] = Fornicated ; 
spec, in Bot.f Conchol.f and Entom. 

1828 Webster, Fornicate, arched, vaulted like an oven or 
furna(^ 1829 Loudon Encycl, PI. 1099 Fornicate, arched. 

Conchol. Gloss., Fornicate, arched. 
x8s6-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 326 Fourset«e 
of haustelliim, and an upper fornicate. 

Pornicated (fp-Jnike'ted), ///. a. [f. L. fomi- 
cdl-ns (see Foknioate a.) + -edI.] Arched, bend- 
ing over i esf. in Sot. of a leaf, etc. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbadots 218 The Stylus, .is divided at 
the top into three fornicated branches. 

^ With word-play on Fornicate v. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. iii, (1851) 173 [She] gives up her 
body to a mercenary whordome under those fornicated 
arches which she cals Gods house 

Fornication 1 (fprnikei-jan). [a. OF. fomic. 
cfion, -anon, f. late X.. fornicdtion-cm, n. of action 
i.Jomuarl-. see Fobnioate and -ation.]. Volun- 
tary sexual intercourse between a man (in restricted 
use, an unmarried man) and an unmarried woman. 
In benpture extended to adalterj'. 

«I3M Cnmr M. 27938 pis sin Clecheryl has branch'-s 
rd=..forn.cacion es an. ,303 R. Bhunne X,,)" 

7352 Forn>cacyoun [ys], whan two vnweddyde haue 
jny.sdpun. « 1450 Ant nV la 7h«r(i868) 57 Kin| David 
ftflc into avowtry and fornicacion with her. 24I4 Fasyan 

«enH.vn.ccxxiv.25iTakyngeorfynesofpreestiJforc™e 

putteth awaye his wyfe (except it be for fornicacion). 1602 
bHAKs. Mcas.forbt. V. 1. 195 Shee. .accuses him of Fomi- 
cation. _1779 _Johnsox 10 Oct. in Boswell, Fornication is 
a enme in a .sin|;le man. X874 Van Buren Dis. Getiit. Ore 
41 Fornication IS a!wa>*s irregular, ** 

; esp. in Scripture : The forsaking of God 
for idols ; idolatry ; also, sfiiritual fornication, 
a 1340 HASiroiE Psalter Ixxii. 26 pou lost all |rat dos 


fornycacioun fra iSgtS Nonnis Prnct. Disc, (iisi) 
III. 47 Tisa kind of Spiritual Fornication .. to admit any 
Creature into a Partnership with him in our Love. x86o 
PusEY Min. Proph. 298 All forsaking of God being spiritual 
fornication. r ^ -r 

Fornication - (f^jnik^J'Jsn). Arch. [ad. L. 
foniicdtioii-emt f. forniedtus vaulted, f. fontix arch, 
vault : see -ation.] An arching or vaulting. 

1703 T. N. City fy C. Purchaser 138 Fornication, In 
Architecture, is an Arching, or Vaulting. 18x0 C. James 
yj/i7. Diet. (cd. 3) Fornication is an arching, or vaulting. 

Fornicaitor (Ipunik^haj). [a. L. fonticdtor, 
agent-n. f. fornicarti see Fornicate.] 

I. One who commits fornication. 

1377 Lancl. P.Pl. B. II. 180 Cure cart shal he dmwe. 
And fecchc forth cure vitailes of fomicatores. 2477 Earl 
Rivers iCa.\ton) Dictes 11 Kepe you outc of the companyes 
of. .fomicatours, iSS* Anp. Hamilton Catech. (X884) 10 
Fornicatouris and provokaris to the synne of Jechorie. 
a 17x0 Bp. BuLL.yfn//. Wks. I. ix. 237 What will become of. . 
theadulterer, the fornicator, .andsuch like? 1869 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dnv. Ps. x. 3 If a man is a fornicator, or a drunkard, 
f 2 . Billiards. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1674 Cotton's Compl. Gamester \. 29 Make your Adversary 
a Fornicator, that is, having past your self a little way, and 
the other’s Ball being hardly through the Port, you put him 
back again, and it may be quite out of Pass. 

■f Fo*riiicato:ry, ci. Obs. [f. prec. : see -oky.] 
Of the nature of fornication. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bnpt. 88 It was not the unlawfulness as 
Fornicatory, but as impious directly which they suspected. 

Fornicatress (fp*Jnik«*tres). [f. Fornicator 
+ -£33 h Cf. 0 ¥ . fonticateresse.'] A woman ad- 
dicted to or guilty of fornication, 

*593 Nashe Christ's 7*. (x6i3)i6o Those that haue ^been 
dayly fornicatresses. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. ii. 23. 
1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Deut. x.xiii. 17 Common 
whore, fornicatresse. 

t Fomicatrice. Obs. [ad. h. f>nticdtrrce~fn, 
fontiedirix \ see next. Cf. y.fomicalrice.'] = prec. 

c Mirour Saluacion Inpossible is y» this woman 
be fTornicatrice. 

Fornicatrix (fp*jniktri:triks). PI. -trises. 
[a. L. fontiedirix, fem. of fomicdlor.'] prec. 

1586 Perth Session Rec. in C. Rogers Soc. Life Scot. 
(1884) II. xtt. 244 To shave the heads of fornicators and 
fornicatrixes. 1655 in Kirkton Hist. Ch. Scot. (1817) 171 
note, One quadrvlapse fornicatrix. 2768 Life + Adv. Sir B. 
Sapskttll II. 130 What, sir (exclaimed the old fornicatrix). 

Forniciform (fpjni-sifpjm), a. Sot. [f. L. 
fornic-em, fornix arch, vault + -(i)poem.] 
i860 Mayne Expos. Lex., Forniciform, Dot., resembling 
an arch or vault j vaulted. 

+ For2ii*2XL, V. Obs. Also 4 forneme ; pa. pple. 
3 fornumen, fornomen. [OE. fomiman, pa. t. 
fontaTti, fomSm, pa. f. FoR-/r^ 

+ nivtan to take.] trans. To take away, do away 
with, destroy; also, to take up, appropriate by 
encroachment, 

Beowulf 1205 (Gr.) Hme WjTd fomam. ciooo Saxon 
Leechd. 1. 118 Wi5 wearlan, ^enim ylcan wyrte . . hy 
beo(5 sona fomumenc. <^1250 Gen. ^ E.t. 2228 Min two 
childrearenmc for-numen. <tx3oo E. E. Psalter fcix.I 
23 Al-s schadw, when heldcs, for-nomen I am. e 1350 in Etig. 
Gilds (1870) 359 Euerych tannere . . shal, for )>t siret he 
for-nemep, twey shulljTiges by k« 3ere. CX430 Compleynt 
56 in Lydg. 7Vw/4r G/or (1891) App. 60 5ee..Han me for- 
nonie tunge Sc speche. 

Fomia: (fpiniks). [a. L. fornix arch, vaulted 
chamber.] Something resembling an arch. 

a. Anat. esp. an arched formation of the brain, 

x68x tr. IVillis' Rem.Med. Whs, Vocab., Fornix, a hollow 

place ill the brain, bending like an arch. 1799 hied. frnl. 
II. 329 The fornix . . raised at its anterior extremity. x88i 
Mivart Cat 268 This fornix is made up of two white cords 
closely approximated anteriorly. 

b. Bot. (See quots.) 

1823 Crabd Technol. Diet. s.v. Arch, Fornix, a small 
elongation of the corolla, which commonly covers the 
stamina. 1862 M, C. Cooke Man, Bot, Ter^ns, Fornix, 
arched scales in the orifice of some flowers. 

c. Conchol. * The excavated part of a shell, 
situated under the umbo. It also signifies the 
upper or convex shell in the Ostrea * (Craig 1848). 

t I*Ornu*mb, Obs. rare— [f. FoR-/r^l 
+ Numbz/.] intr. To become numbed. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ii. 9 How much .so euer they 
fomommed, whosoever is touched earnestly w* the feare of 
God, hee will wishe none other remedy, 

For-old a.i see For-^^i 10. 
tForoTd, V. Obs. [OE. forcaldian, f. For- 
pref.^ + ealdian to grow old, f. cald, Old a. Cf. 
OHG. faralten (mod. Q^x. veralleti)^ intr. To 
grow old, wear out with age. 

^900 tr. Badds Hist. in. iv.(vi.] (1890) x66 Ne forealdige 
heos bond lefre. a *300 Holy A^<7<?/^74(Ashm.) in Leg. Rood 
(1871) 24 It ne bar noper lef ne rjmde as it uorolded [MS, 
Venion for-oldet] were, f 1305 Edmund Conf, 175 in E. E. 
P. (1862)75 He hem forbrende stilleliche: for hi forolked 
(.S*. Eng, Legendary, S. Edmund 175 ; for-olde] were. 
Foroughe, obs. form of Furrow. 
t Foroui:, forou'ten, prep. Obs. Forms : i 
foruton, 4 foroutyn, -owtyn, -outen, forout(e, 
4-5 forowt, (4 foreowtl, 5-6 foroutin, 6 forow- 
tin, 7 foroutten. [Oy.fortUon, -titan, f. For 
prep. + tUon, -an, f. tU Out.] 

1 . a. Except. OE. only. b. Besides. 


0 . E. Chron. an. 1122, Se fir.. for beamde ealle be minsirt 
.for uton feawe bee. X375 Barbour Bruce xi. 1x0 tViv 

thousand of archerj-s He had, forouicn the liobier3*s. cxixt 
Wyntoun Cron. vnt. xlii. 126 He had .. Foure kot ol 
hardy armyd men, For-owte archeris. 

2 . Without. 

^*350. ^Vill. Paleme 2681 To late hire Ieng])e fuHe , 
fourienigt for-oute alle greues of saugtes to ke cite. ctix< 
Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxxvii. 66 He for-owt gruchyneUt 
lyveryt hym of coursis thre. 25x3 Douglas dEneh m x 
59 Forowlin faill. 1609 Skene 111 Quheredoa^ 

is given foroutten Judge sitand, that is na dome of Uw. 

tPoron"fcll, adv. and fref. iV. Oh. Also 
4 forrouth, 4-5 forow(e)th. [app. a var. of 
Foewith ; cf. Sc. (Harbour) owlo!it/t=out win. 
Perhaps Foebow is a shortened form of this.] 

A. adv. a. Of position : In front, b. Of direc- 
tion : Forward, o. Of time : Before, beforehand. 

1375 Barbour Britcc vi. 202 Ta Fifty weill Armjt, aad 
forouth ga. Ibid. xiv. 242 The Erll ihomas wes forrouth ay. 
Ibid. XVI. 504 As ge forrouth herd me tell, 

B. prep. Oi time or place : Before. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. X63, 1 sail Hald It.. as myn cldris 
forouch [sic MS. : ? read forouth] me. Ibid. xi. 341 Ei-jn 
forrouth hym suld ga The vaward. ^ X375 Trov-bk, n, 
722 The Gregeois swyih Ary’vede. - A litill foroweth[eeien. 
nynge. 2425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxxvni. x34Dai gaddrjd 
l>ame all. .And schupe kame forowth kame to be. 

Forow, obs. f. Furrow; var. Forrow, Ohs. Sc. 
Forpained, -pampered : see Fob- pref 6. 
t Forpa’SS, Obs. Also forepaas. [ad. OF. 
for-, fettrpasser, f. fors. For- pref^-^ + passer lo 
Pass ; in Spenser’s quasi-archaic use the prefix 
seems to be taken as Fore-.] 

1 . trans. To go beyond, surpass, excel, po in 
OF. ; in qnot. 1374 Skeat takes for as a conj.] 

f 2374 Chaucer Troylus i. loi In al Troyes ciieeNasnooa 
so fair, for passing every wight, So aungellyk «'as fiir 
natyf beautee. 153 . Starkey Let. to Crounvell in Englxd 
p. Ixxii, So my wytt and capacyte hit for-passjih. isja 
Coverdale Spir. Perle xxx. 83 b, Lyke^ as the sp)7yte 
forepasseth and ouercommyth ine flesne in Chrisle. 1579 
Tomson Calvin's Serm. 7 'ivi. 303 h They . . know that it 
forepasseth all our wils.^ 

b. To e.xceed (a time-limit). 

2622 Bacon Hen. VII, 72 The Subject should haue his 
time of Watch for flue yeares . . which if hee fore-passed his 
Right should be bound for euer after. 

2 . intr. To pass beyond. In Spenser : To go 

past, pass. . 

2496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing Div, Whether over the 
water he woU forpas. 2590 Si'ENSer^ F, Q. m. x. 20 Um 
day as hee forpassed by the plaine With weary pact I59* 
— M. Hubberd 519 Scarsc can a Bishoprick forpas them by. 

Forpierce, -pinch: see FoB-Zr^/".^ 5 and 5b. 
Forpi*ne, v. Obs. exc. arch. Also 6-7 fore* 
pine. [f. For- ps'cf^ + Pine v.} trans.^ To wose 
to pine or waste away ; to torture, famish, n’asW' 
(Often in pa. pple. ; perh. intr^ 
r22o5 Lay. 29x30 Munekes he for-pmede on mam arcing 
2297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x59 He lai uorpined m>e 
? #7 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 365 Hir face frouned a 
forpyned. 1572 Golding Calvin on Ps. h. 9 , 

pyned with extreme sorow, 1577 St. A ug. 

30 Whom meates puff up, whom fastynges forepine. o 

J, Davies Commend. Poems (Grosart) 20/1 Its 
fore-pinde with wasteful! carke. 2626 Sir F. 
vivedm Arb. GamerW. 545 Our long fasting.. might so^ 
what forepine and waste us. 2863 Reader Iso. ’ 

For.pined my cheek you see. 

Hence Forpimed, Forpiming ppl. ttdp. 

1377 Lancu P. PL B. VI. X57 For-pyned schrewe^*3» 
Chaucer ProL 205 Pale as a for-pyned gpost. , * 59 ^. J 
Hall Sat. v, xi. 91 Grim Famine sits in their y . 

face. 281B Milman .S*«wi7r 92 Forepining day, ana » 

sleepless night. , 

Fo^it, forpet (fp-jpit, -et). Sc. J 

dial, [corruption of fotirlh part.'\ Tlie fourth p 
of some other measure, now of a peck. , 

*793 Statist. Acc. Scot., Lanark's. VI. 77 As muc 
as IS requisite for sowing a cap-full, or ^ 

a 1794 in Ritson’s Sc. Songs 1. 184, 1 na ® f Hp^ 

o’ mat. 2799 J. Robertson Agnc. P'^^jp P* 
or forpits =5 j peck or d of a bushel or firlot re y|{/ 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. vii, * A foiT>it 
1862 Hunter Biggar fy House of Fleming v. 60 
and two forpits of bear at the cost of 2/2»* 
Northumh. Gloss. , 

Por-piaint, -possed, -prick : see ros-/ ^ 
Porprise .’(^ap^iz),. Also 7 
[a. Pfit . forprise, f. forprts'. see next.] A 
tion or reservation. .1 ,533 

[1292 Britton 11. xv. § 6 Sauntr fere nule ? '55 and 
Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 The ex«pc.ons, foiyn 
prouisions in this present pardon hereafter me ignjed ih< 
Fulbecke IX/ Pt. ParalL 10 Hee woulde haue ‘ 

Fine with a foreprise or exception of certain 

Sir H. Finch Laiv (1636) 18 He shall make no 
his Writ. 1676 in (^oles, 1848 in Whakto 
Porprise (f^jprsi-z), v. Forms = Sr’' rfse), 
(6-yse), 6-8 foreprise, (6 -lee, 7 ‘y®®’ 

7- foreprize, [f. hV .forfris,-se, pa. 
prendre, forspremire to e.xcept, i.jor{s-, 

■^prendre to take.] . in 

Irons. To take out, except, or 
Law phr. exceplfd and forprised. Xjo' -jLtPiic 
[1303 Lib. Cnstum.in Muntm. J'-Jfiour k 

dc Brabaunt-.qc e<;t forspris 
dEngluterre.] ..pSActzHen. mc.35>» 
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of Berw^k and Carlile ©only except and forprised. 1535 
Act 26 Hen. K///,c.6§4 Any games., the game ofshotinge 
onely exceplyd and forprised. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. 
(1611)384 i>ame loane, 1 trow, ye will haue foreprised out 
of this number, 1620 Bp. Hall Hon, M<tr. Clergy in. iii, 
Fore-prizing none but such as haue the gift of continencie. 
x686 Royal Proclant. 10 Alar, in Land. Gaz. No. 2120/2 
Excepted and always forcprized out of this Our Pardon, all 
Treasons [etc.]. 1797 Tomliks Caw Did. s.v. Forprise, 

Leases and conveyances, wherein excepted and forprised 
is an usual expression. ^ 1864 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. ^ 
En^. HI. 115 One individual alone foreprized, 
i*orquhy. Sc. form of Forwhy. 
t Porqui'che, v. Ohs.— ^ [f. For- + OE. 
cwician, f. civic. Quick a.] intr. To come to life. 

CZ20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 77 We don, alse doS, i>e 
haueS lein on swete, forquichieS here time cumeS. 
Forqui'dderi Ohs.— ^ In ?, forcwiddare. 
[f. For- Fore- pre/.^ + *cwiddere, agent-n. f. 
cwiddian to tell.] A foreteller. 

a 1225 After. R. 212 peos beoS bore owune prophetes 
forewiddares. 

Forraine, obs. form of Foreign. 

For-raked, -raught: see For- pref.'^ 6 b, 4. 
Forra(y, obs. form of Foray. 

+ Forre'de, Obs. [OE. forrxdait ■= OHG. 
for-, ferr&ten (Ger. verrathen')^ irans. To de- 
ceive, betray, seduce. 

azooo WuLFSTAN Hovi, (Napier) 160 Eadwerd man for- 
rsedde and sySSan aewealde. c 1205 Lay. 14867 purh his 
dohler Rouwenne mine uader he uor-radde. a 1225 yuliana 
18 Ne nullich leauen ower read forreadeS ou seoluen. 
CX250 Gen. <5' Ex. 2192 Do was losep sore for-dred Dat he 
wore oc Shurg hem for-red. a 1300 Body ^ Soul in Map's 
Poems 337 The world.. that main a soule haved for-rad. 
Forrede, obs. form of Furred. 

Forrel(l, Forrester : see Fobel, Forester. 
For-rend; see 5 b. 

Forrey,-eie, obs. ff, of Foray. 
t Forri'dden, pple. and ppl. a. Obs. [f. For- 
pref,'^ -1- ridden, pa. pple. of Hide r;.] a. Of a per- 
son : Wearied with riding, b. Of a horse : That 
has been ridden to excess (in quot. Iransf). 

1^00-20 Du.nbar Poems Ixi. 62 The court hes done my curage 
cuill, And maid me [ane] forriddin muill. x6« Cranley 
Amanda 23 Young bold-faced Queanes,and oltTfore-ridden 
lades. 2820 Scots Mag. May 422 Sare forridden, my merry 
menyie Left me my livan’ lane. 

+ IForridel. Obs, \0^.forrtdel, f. For- pref:^ 
+ root of rldan to Ride.] One who rides in 
advance. Also fig, a precursor, a preliminary. 

cxooo JElfric Horn. II. z6S Cyning..Totilla..sende his 
forridel , , cyoan his to-cyme Sam halgan were, a X2s5 
After, R, 206 05 er swuche uor-rideles. /bid. 300 Al h* 
uorrideles pet brouhten in pe sunne pet is pe deoifes beaued 
pet me schat totreden anon. 

Forrill, var. of Forel. 

Forrit (fp'rit), adv. Sc, [repr. Forward, or a 
coalescence of this with Forehight,] Forward. 

X786 Burns Pastoral Poetry vi, Come forrit, honest Allan! 
x8i6 Scott Old Mart, xxxviii, ‘What for are ye no getting 
forrit wi’ the sowens?’ 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 I. 145 Things wunna retire and conie forrit as I wish. 
Hence ToTritsome ^z., forward, ^ pushing*. 

1894 Crockett Raiders 200 ‘ I’m not. .a forritsome man.’ 
Forroast: see Fov.- pref. t 5. 
tForroO*t, v. Obs. \]s’[^.forroten, f. For- pref^- 
+ roten, Root z/.] intr. To * root ’ as a swine. 
c 1230 Hali Meid. 13 Ha in hare wur5unge as eaueres 
forroteden. 

t ForrO't, v. Ohs. [OE. forrotian, f. For- 
pref.^ -j- roiian to Hot; = MLG. vorroten (Ger. 
verrolten).'] intr. To rot away, putrefy. 

<1900 Kentish Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 64 Et ..putrescet, 
and forrotaS. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn, iii pine welan forroiiab’ 
biforan Wne ejan. a 1225 After. R. 138 WiSuten salt fieshs 
..forroteS sone. <1x300 Sei'en Sins iv. in £. E, P. (1862) 17 
pou sah..for-rott to axin and crpe. 

Jig. X340 Ayenb. 205 Chastete . , pet uorrotede ine pe 
watere of uoule lostes. 

Hence Forro’tted///. a., putrefied, rotten. 

C897 K. iELFRED Gregory s Past. xvii. (1871) 124 Dst sio 
re3nes S®s wines Sa forroledan wunde .. cltensige. 1340 
Ayettb. 148 pe leme uorroted ssolde ssende pe hole. 

t PO’rrOW, (idv. and prep. Sc. Obs. [prob. short, 
f. Forouth, For\n'1tu ; cf. oiow=oniouth, onixvith. 
See Afobrow, Toforrow.] A. adv. Beforehand, 
in advance. B. prep. Before (in time or place). 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. 120 Walys ensample mycht have 
bene To 30W, had 3e it forow sene. Ibid. vJi. 145, I will 
that he ga forrow vs. Acta Audit, Onfriday 

forou witsonday. xg^s Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) 1. 73 
On that nycht ane lyiill forrow da. 

Forrow, obs. form of Foray. 

For-rue, -run : see FoR-/r^.t 2, 6 b and 8. 
fPorsa’do. Obs. rare. [a. forcado, now 
written forzado.'] A galley-slave. 

1625-6 PiiRCHAS Pilgrims n. 1367 There were many other 
Christian Slaues, but mere then two hundred Forsados. 
1722 D. CoxE Carolina 28 'The Alajority of the Inhabitants, 
are Forc’adoes or forc’d People, having been Malefactors in 
some Parts of Mexico. 

Forsaid; seeFoRESAio. 

Porsake (f^is?«*k), v. Pa. t. forsook (ff?jsu-lv). 
Pa. pple. forsaken (fpistf‘-k’n). Forms : Pres. 1 . 
I forsace, {Nbrthumb. foresacco), 2-3 south. 
vorsake, (fursake, 4 south, vorsake, forsak, 6 


forsayke), 2- forsake. Pa. t. i forsdo, 3-4 
forso(c)k, south, vorsoc, -k, 3-6 forsoke, (4 
forsuk(e, 6 foresoke), fi-yforsooke, 4- forsook; 
also 7 ivcak fortu forsaked. Pa, pple. i forsacen, 
3-4 fur8ake(n, forsakin, -yn, 3 forsoc, 4-6 
forsake, 6-9 forsook(e, (7 forsoken), 3- for- 
saken ; weak forms 3-4 forsaked, -id. [OE. 
forsacan, f. Fob- pref."^ -^sacan to contend, dispute, 
deny ; cf. OS. forsakan (Du, verzaketi), OHG. 
frsahhan to deny, repudiate, renounce.] 
i* 1 , trails. To deny (an accusation, an alleged 
fact, etc.). Obs. 

ciz^o Gat. ff Ex. 1767 StalSe ic for-sake. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724)473 ji^f.eni clerc as felon. were itake, & vor 
felon iproued, ne miste it no3t uorsake. trx374 Chaucer 
Bodh. n. pr. iv. 27 (Camb. MS.’, 1 ne may nat for-sake the 
ryht swyfte cours of my prosperite. 1389 Sertn. (MS._ Helm.i^ 
pei [Ananie and Safira] forsoken to Petir here monei pat pei 
nadden. c 1440 Promp. Parv. Forsakyn, and denyyn, 
abnego. cisrx 1st Bug, Bh. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/1 
They forsake th.at maria is the moder of god. 

+ b. To deny knowledge of (a person). Obs. 
c X340 Cursor M. 15997 (Trin.) Petur . . had forsake his 
lord pries on a rowe. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 91 Seynt 
Peter forsoke our Lord thries. 

f C. To deny, renounce, or repudiate allegiance 
to (God, a lord, etc.). Also forsake to. 

a 1225 Juliana 33 Mi feader & mi moder for H ich 
nule pe forsaken ; habbe forsake me. a 1300 Cursor M. 
22205 P^u sal all paa..Es funden lele in cristen lai, Oither 
to iesu crist for-sake, Or underli sa wraful wake. /bid. 
25149 Wicked man, pat godd forsakes. 1483 Caxton Go/d. 
Leg. 81 b/2 For we haue not folowed the synneofourfadres 
that forsoken theyr God. 1537 Bury Wills (Camden) 131, I 
for-sake the Bysshoppe of Romes vsurpyt pouer. 

fd. To ‘ deny * (oneself) ; =Deny v. 7. Obs. 
CIX7S Lamb. Horn. 145 Forsake him seolf, and here his 
rode. CZ440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) i, xlii, 
Who soo wyll come after me, forsake hymself. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 80 As renouncing and forsaking mee selfe. 
i* 2 . To decline or refuse (something offered). 


With simple obj. or to and inf. Obs. 

aSoQ Corpus GloSS. 650 Detraciauit, forsooc. <r893K. 
jElfred Oros. ir. iv. § 2 An consul, .forsoc pone triumphan. 
a xooo Laws Edgar iu § 8 pone [mynet] nan man ne forsace. 
rtX22S Jtiliofia XI Sei me hwi pu forsakest pi sy &ti selhSe. 
x*97 R. Glouc. (1784) 4 ** Roberd hym byp03te..pat yt 
was wel gret trauayl, to be kyng of pulke lond . . War poru 
he. .vorsoc yt a! out. c 1375 Lay Polks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 
250 pat offerd gold ensense & myrre, ’and pou forsoke none 
of pure. 1395 E. E. Wills (188a) 9 My sone and . . his wif 
haue forsake to be myne executours. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur \\. xviii, The thre knyghtes. .yelded hem vnto syr 
kayand sir kay forsoke hem and .said he foughte neuerwith 
hem. 1593 GreenE Nezvs/r. Heaven * Hell D iij b, This 
Brick-layer who forsooke to goe into Heauen becau.se his 
wife was there. x6oS Camden Rem. (1637) 215 He . . for- 
sooke a right worahipful roome when it was offered to him. 
[1607 Drvdem Pirg. Georg. 111. 33s He . . forsakes his Food.] 
absol. 1382 WvcLiF Prov. 1. 24 , 1 clepede, and jee forseken. 
fb. To decline or refuse to bear, encounter, 
have to do with, undertake ; to avoid, shun. Obs. 

aizzs Auer. R. 182 Nolde me tellen him alre monne 
dusijest, p€t forsoke enne buffet, uor one speres wunde. 
X375 Barbour Bruce xiv’, 3x5 Na multitud he forsuk of 
men, Quhill he hade ane aganis ten. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 54 Qwo-so be chosen. .& he forsake his offyee he xal 
paye..iijr. 1398TREVISA Barth. De P.R. xvi.lxiii.tToHem. 
MS.), A noper kynde of magnas, pat forsakep yren and 
dryuep it awey. CS400 Lanjranc's Cirurg. 173 If a leche 
be in straunge cuntre . . he schal forsake alle maner of curis 
pat ben harde to do. x573 Tusser Husb. (1580) 8i Hanging 
on the Crosse, no shame he did forsake. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 33 We followe libertie, and forsake servitude. 

f c. To refuse resi^ect or obedience to (a com- 
mand, duty, etc.) ; to disregard. Also, to neglect 
{to do something). Obs. 

c XX75 Lamb. Horn, iii Swa saul pe king dude pe forsech 
godes heste. a 1300 Cursor M. 6523 Sum of paim pis fast 
forsoke. Ibid. 28246 Ic for-soke oft to kyrk at ga. 134® 
Hampole Pr. Coitsc. 4406 Al pas men.. pat sal forsake to 
wirk Cri.stes werk. 138? Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 273 
pe kynges knj^tes. .forsook Clito his faire byhestes. 

3 . To give up? renounce, a. To give up, part 
with, surrender {csp. something dear or valued). 
Passing into sense 4. 

<^893 K. AIlfrcd Oros. 1. xii. § 3 He pat was eall for- 
sacende, c xaoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 147 Hie forsoken pe 
wereld and eor3liche wele. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 
IQS Vor pine luue ich uorsoc al pet me leof was. <1x300 
Cursor M. 23045 paa pat..al pis werld welih forsok. <rx4oo 
^IAUNDEV. (Roxh) xix. 88 He base forsaken wyf and childer 
and all pe ricches .. of pe werld. 1582 Bentley Mon. 
Matroues ii. 12, I rather did forsake my right than to 
behold such crueinesse. 1585 T. Washington tr.WzV/«?/<xyj 
Voy. 1. ix. 12 b, Forsaking the name of a Captayne any 
longer, caused himselfe to be called king. 1593 Shaks. 
Liter. 157 For himself himself he must forsake. X781 
CowpER Hope 585 Forsaking country, kindred, friends. 

b. To break off from, renounce (an employment, 
design, esp. an evil practice or sin ; also, a belief, 
doctrine). + Till I7tli c. occas. with inf. as objedt. 

c 117s Lamb. Hmn. 81 He seal his sunne nor-snten. r iioo 
Fieri * yirtues (1888) 23 Nu iurh godes grace bn hes hafst 
forsaken. 11305 SI. Andrew 6 in E. E. P. (1862) oS pis 
opere here nettes gonne forsake. 1382 AVyclif Heb. x. 25 
Not forsakynge oute gedtringe to gtdere, as U U of custom 
to sum men. £‘1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 42 pe emperour 
.. forsuke Cristen fayth. 1401 Pol. Poau5jRo\\s) n. 49 
Who wit allege the temple for glone of our chirche, fforsake 
he to be cristen. ^1460 Pol. Rel. ff L. Poems (1B66) 236 
Vertu, godede, & almisdede, am al for-sake. 1548-9 (Mar.) 


Bk. Com. Prayer Doest thou forsake the deuill 

and all his workes? 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Saeram. xxix. 
186 He must forsake to dwel with hys father and mother. 
1601 Chester Love's Mart., Dialogue eexvil, Haue I for- 
sooke to bathe me in the flouds. 1697 Dryde.n Vitg. Georg. 
iv. 218 Streighten’d by my Space, I must forsake This Task. 
1703 Maundrell Jotirti. Jerus. (1732) 140 We were forc'd 
to forsake our intended visiL Stanley .rinroif (1858) 
II. viii. 14 Nor that the doctrine of Christ crucified has 
been so forsaken. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamuan Introd. 
56 The southern Piets . . had forsaken idolatry. 

4 . To abandon, leave entirely, withdraw from ; 
esp. to withdraw one’s presence and help or com- 
panionship from ; to desert, f To forsake patch : 
'i to quit the spot. 

• a X300 Cursor M. 1228 He paim for-soke in al per nedis. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter vi. 7 Til whaim now he spekU for- 
sakand paire felaghschip. c 1386 Chaucer Triads T. 224, 
I wol holde company with the, Til it be so that thou forsake 
me. ^1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 506 Forsake y am, 
frendshipe y can noon fynde. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0} 
Aymou -xxi. 461 Whan mawgys sawe that they forsoke the 
place, he followed theym not. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
cxxxviii. 516 They .. forsoke theyr horses on the see syde. 
2548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Matrimony, And forsaking 
all other kepe thee only to her. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
i35_a, The Foy men gave them so rough entertaynment at 
their welcome, that they were glad to forsake patch, without 
bidding farewell. 1674 Martjniere doy, N .Countries 
The night forsook us quite, the Sun continuing alway.<; in 
our sight* X713 Addison Cato u. vi, Thou hast forsook 
Thy Juba's cause. i774Gol-dsm. Nat. Hist. [1776) V. 31S 
Larks .. forsake that climate in winter. x8i6 J. Wilson 
City oj Plague 11. iv, 1 implored her to forsake the city. 
2833 L. Ritchie Waiui. by Loire 115 The road forsakes the 
river. Z84X-4 Emerson Ess., Love Wks. (Bohn) 1. 71 This 
passion though it begin with the young, yet forsakes not 
the old. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 197 It [a hut] was 
forsaken, and half buried in the snow. xMx Jowett 
7 'hucyd. I. 45 Those who forsake allies whom they have 
sworn to defend. 

absol. a 1839 Pr,\ed Poems (1864) I. 363 He’ll learn to 
flatter and forsake. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 100 If thou 
forsake, we verily do the same. 

t b. Of things : To fail, disappoint the hopes 
of. Obs, 

1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 6 The corruptyble 
rychesse of this worlde- .forsaketh and deceyuetb him whan 
heweneth best. x6ioBp. Carleton Jttrisd.v, 73 It is not 
to be marueiled, if the truth of Religion afterward forsaked 
them. X774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V, 361 Their food 

• -never forsakes them in those warm latitudes. 


Forsaken fforsake, tpl. a. 

[p. pple. of Forsake z*.] In senses of the verb. 
1 . Deserted, left solitary or desolate. 

^1305 Pilate 238 in E. E. P. (1862) ix? He . . caste hit 
wipoute be toun among olde walles forsake. 1383 Wvclif 
Ps. lxii[ij. 3 In a lond forsakun. e 1430 Lydg. Venus-Mass in 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (1879) Notes 395 Me semeth amonges 
all I am on of the most for-sake. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 
3 Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World II. (i6j34) 532 This banished Nation retained their 
..love of their forsaken Country. X79X Mrs. Radcliffc 
Rom. Forest ii, "rhis ap^iarently forsaken edifice might be 
a place of refuge to banditti. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 218 Their forsaken state was not owing to 
any oppression. 

•pb. Of words : Disused, obsolete, Ohs. 
i6i2 Brerewood Lang, ff Relig. vi, 53 The articles of 
league . . could very hardly in his time be understood, by 
rea.son of the old forsaken words. 

T 2 . Morally abandoned. N\%o absol. Obs, 

1572 Satir. Poems Re/ortn. xxx. 206 Bot, quhair the iust 
dois ioyne thame with forsakin, Be war thay get not wickit 
Acabs takin. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, xlii. § 13 Those 
impious forsaken miscreants. 

Hence Porsa’fcenly adv. ; Forsa*kenziess. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxii. xlvii, Leaves . . For- 
sakenly about the tree doth lye. 1621 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 93 To make me the more miserably end with neg- 
lectiue forsakennesse. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 252 So 
could the Hero [Dante], in his forsakenness.. still say to 
himself. 1876 Geo. Eliot I. xvii Tragedies of the 
copse.. where the helpless drag wounded wings forsakenly. 

Forsaker (fpis^( ksj). Now rare. [f. Forsake 
V. + -EB ^] One who forsakes. 

1382 Wyclif Isa, xxx. i Wo 1 5ee .sonus forsakeres seith 
the Lord. ?XS07 Communyc. (W. de W.)Bij, Of sjmne 
a for-saker. 1689 DeJ. Liberty agst. Tyrants 139 They may 
justly be called forsakers and traytors. 1821 Examiner 
803/2 The faithless forsakers of Parga. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Theo.Suchiy^ In this sort of love it is the forsaker who 
has the melancholy Jot. 


Forsaking (f^is^ckig), vhl. sb. [f. Forsake z'. 
+ -ING I.] The action of the vb. Fobs.\ke, 
c 1320 Cast. Love 1637 Then helpeth ther no pledyng there, 
Ne forsakyng. ^1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. f 494 ^> 
i. xxxviii, Traueyle..whiche to an uncunnyng man scmj’th 
a forsakyng of god. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153*) 
23 b, For y^ forsakyng of one worlde, we shall haue more. . 
than there is .. in an .. hondred thousande worldes.^ xoxx 
Bible Isa. vi. 12 Vntill .. there be a great forsaking m the 
midst of the land, a i6t2DoNNE Bcayai'aTO?(x644) lO 
in his forsakings there are degrees ofMerc>’. 

Sertn. (1848) 1 . xviii. 268 The forsaking of the light ofOod s 
countenance is our portion in the lot of sinners. 

t FoTSar (y. Ohs. [ad. Fr. ^forsatre, -fatre, 
now superseded by for(atl\ A . . *•-. 

IS.6 A-A Pafers hII F///, XI. ‘“t'vfni Ufore 

sates. He could not of his honour rend« r- 1 /- , (11^6)182 

gyvS. them liberty^ a . 5 ^ " t P^ncc or 

Masse was said in jr. taviu. 149 .A. pro- 

f orsaris. Sva^ £ch author, .be committed into tlie 

clamation.. that.. every SUCH auiiio. fnrsarv 

ga!lej.s, there to row in chains, as a slate or lorsary. 
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POESOPIL. 


llPOTSat. Ohs. rarc-'^. [Fr. ; now written 
forfat.'] In phrase To play at forsat {= 7 . jotter 
ati format) : to adhere strictly to certain rules 
the observance of which is not generally obligatory. 

1674 Cotton ComJ>L Gamester in Singer HUU Cards 340 
If you play at forsat ithat is the rigour of the play) he that 
deals wrong loseth one and his deal. 

Forsay, -scald, -scattered: see For- ^ref^ 
Forse : see Force. 

fiPorsee, Z'* Obs. [OE./ors/0Ut f. For- 
s^ofi to see ; = OS./orseban (Du. verzten), OHG. 
far-, fersehan (mod.Ger. versehcn),"] irans. To 
disregard, despise, overlook. 

97X Blkkl. Horn. 37 Ne forseoh Jju nasfre Jnne gecj'nd. 
c X17S Bainb. Horn. 113 Ne biS his mehte nohwer for-sejen. 
a \zzsSt. Marher.x$ Ha blindlunge gaS and forseo3godd. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xci. 12 [xcii. 11] For-segh min egb, 
lokande, J>as ^at ere mine ille-willande. 

Forsee : see Foresee, 

t Porsee'k, Obs, [f. FoR-/r^i + Seek.] 
trails, 'Fo seek thoroughly, seek out. 

a 1500 Sarjjmn 50 in E. E. P. (1862) 2 pe wormis pat hit 
habbij> al for-sojt. 1584 Grehne Carde 0/ Ftvicie Wks. 
(Grosart) IV. 161 To deuise his destruction which simply 
foresought thy preferment. 16x4 J. Davies Eclog. 98 Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 20/r Vartue it’s sed (and is an old said saw) Is 
for hur selfe, to be forsought alone. 

b. To ^Yea^y (oneself) with seeking. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17597 pair sandes come again vn-spedd 
pai war for-soght pam vp and dun. 

Forseethe : see For- pref.^ 5. 

Forsemens : see Forcement. 

For-senchj see Fore- pref^ 5, 

Forsene ; see Foboene. 

Forset (fpise't), v. Now dial. Also 6 , 9 fore-. 
{OE. fors^tianj f. Fovl- pref.^ tan to Set; = 
MHG. vcrsetztn, OE. had forsittan in same sense.] 
1 . trails. To beset {lit. and Jig ^ ; to bar (a way; 
with dat. of person) ; to surround, invest (a city, 
etc.) ; to waylay, entrap (a person or animal). 

C900 tr. BetdeCs Hist. in. xiv. fxix.] (1891) 212 pact heo 
him tone heofonlican weg forsette & fortynde. 13. . E. E. 
Aim. P. B. 78 My gomez . . for-settez on vche a syde pe 
cete aboute. CX330 R. Brunne Ckron. (Rolls) 1815 
For-setten byfore, & eke byhynde Wyp crokes ilkon oper 
gan bynde. ?«*i4oo Merle Arlh, 1890 Thay hade at 5one 
foreste forsette vs the wayes, ^1430 Chev. Assigfie 251 
Thow haste forsette pe 3onge qwene. cx47o Harding 
Chron. clxxi. iv, Knightes, A utell fro Duresme their 
waye forsett. 1577 Hounshed Chron. 1. Scotl. 437/x 
The Earle of Angus caused the Castel] to be forsette. 1508 
^Ianwood Lawes Forest xx, § 4 (1615) X7i/i They might 
hunt and chase the wild beasts . . towards tne forest, so that 
they do not forestal nor foreset them in their return. 1878 
Daily News 13 Aug., The watcher and policeman then 
‘foreset’ the defendants, whom they captured. 2882 Lane. 
Gloss., For-sei {Fumess>, to waylay. 

2 . Sc. To overburden or overpower with work. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. xi Forsett is ay the falconis 
kynd, Bot eulr the mittane is hard in mynd. 

Hence f Po-rset sb. Obs. ? A stratagem. 

<rx33o R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 29x2 Ne schal 
nought Brenne bede me tiypet pat y ne schal turne hym 
a forset. 

Forset, obs. form of Faucet. 


Forshake: see F0R-/r^/i i. 
t Forsbakel. Ohs. [f. Fob- pref?- + shahel, 
Shackle sb.'} (See quot. ) 

1304 in Rogers Agric. <5- Prices I. xxi. 538 [The forshake! 
of Cheddington (1304) and the lustlegg of Trillek and Troy 
(1308, 1328) are local equivalents of the plough-shoe]. 

+ Fo 3 rslia*me, p- Obs. [OE. forsceamian, f. 
For- pref.^-^sceamiani see Shame z;.] intr. To 
be greatly ashamed. In OE, also hnpersonal. 
c 897 K. iELFRED Gregory>s Past. xxi. isoDset hie onxieten 
forscamise. £1x050 LihcrScintill. 
viu. (loop) 40 On him syjfum be his synnum axenum for- 
sceamixean, exzoo Ormin 12528 pe deofell wennde awe33 
anan rorrshamedd off himm sellfenn. 

t^orsha’pe, T*. Ohs. For forms see Shape 
\OE.forsceppan str. vb., f. FoR-/r^.l -t- scippan\ 
see Shai’E ?/.] irans. To metamorphose, trans- 
form ; to misshape, disfigure. 

♦ ^t-FHic Gc7t. 308 (Gr.) Heo ealle forsceop drihten 

'"•.I /iNcr.i?. 120 Hwat sif cni ancre..is 

forsvehupp^ to wuluene. exaso IVill. Paleme 4394 Ich 
u wenvolf, 139B Tkcvisa 
iTipt • -i f ’ (1495) 698 Ydo made a maw. 

A ■' «ede of god. 1480 Ucscr. 

o, ® woman most nedes ben. .forshapen in 

Hence Porsba-ped, Porsha-pen ppl. adjs., trans- 
formed, misshapen. Porsba-ping; a deformity. 
Also T*orHn>iTivfr\ii A r.*;\ r •» * .. ^ 


W40 xLc were ai sot,!ast mon, pat no forschion-rae 
weore him on. ri44o Hvlton Scala Per/, av'. de W 
11. VI, Remedyes. .by the which a forshapen soule maye ^b^i 
"'Sayne. 1530 Palsgr. 157 A monstre, a wonder- 
full thjmg or forshapen. 

Forshend, -shoot; see FoR-/r^i i and 8. 

Forshield : see Foreshield. 

t Forshri-nk, v. Obs. [OE. forscrincan, f. 
For- pref^ + scrittcan. Shrink ?/.] inir. To 
shrink up, diy up. 


trxooo iELFRic Odb vii. $ Min hyd is forscruncen* 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. lo Da sona forscranc pat 
fic-treow. nriSoo Flmoer Hf Lea/X\\,lL\\^ beauty of hir fresh 
coloures, Forshronke with heat. 

fForslm't, Ohs. [OE. forscyitan, f. Fob- 
pnfy -h scyttan to Shut.] trans. To shut off or 
out ; hence, to preclude, prohibit. 

czooo ^Elfric Horn. 1. 540 Hi heofodon folces synna, and 
heorh wrace on him sylfum forscytton. cxxso Departing 
Soul’s Addr. Btnlyz^ Nu is thin muth forscutted. CX430 
Pilgr. Lyf Matthode r. .viv. (1869)27 It forshetteth yow 
from passinge oucr. 1530 Palsgr. jog Forclorre, to schutte 
out or forschut. 

Forsiglit : see Foresight. 

Forsin, sh , : see FoRE-/r^. 4 a. 

+ Forsi'n, Obs. weak vb., 

f. For- pref.^ + syngian : see Sin «i.] In pa.pple., 
Ruined by sin, burdened with sin. 

rrxooo Laws of Edgar, Of Penitents § 12 Ne wur3 amix 
man on worlde swa Rwi3e forsynjad, pe he. rxxys Lamo. 
liont. 95 He dema5 stiSne dom Ixim forsune^ede, czzoo 
Trin, Coll. Horn. 187 I’o freurende ho forsinejede, 

Forsink: see For- 5. 
t Forsi't, V. Ohs. \OE. forsittan, f. Fob- pref^■ 
■Ysiiian to Sit.] 

1 . irans. To defer, delay; to neglect, omit. 

a 940 Laws of jEthelstan it. | 2o(Schmid) Gifhwaxemot 
forsitte priwa. rxzos Lay. 285x8 Wah swa hit for-seie 
[c 127s for-seatc] pat po king hctc. 

2 . s= Forfeit. (? Miswritten 

7a X400 Ipomadon (KClblng) 1854 When he ys in pis centre, 
At his will well ye maryede l>e, Ellycs forsytte youre londe. 
Poraite : see Forcite. 

tForslaxk, foreslack, v. Obs. [f. For- 
pref.^ + Slack ».] 

1 . iutr. To be or grow slack ; to pall. rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23794 We wreches \vit ^T will for-sakes, 
pat selenes pat neuer for-slakes. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s 
Sernt. Tim. 223/2 The tentations wliiche sinne hath wrought, 
may in no wise make vs worse or forslake in our calling. 

2 . trails. To be slack in, neglect ; to lose or 
spoil by slackness or delay. Also with inf. as off. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596)62/1 Bicause, .we foreslacke 
our praieng, or be not so vigilant therein as we should. 
Ibid.nqlz The OfRciall thinking to foreslacke no time., 
laide handes upon this Peter. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 27 
He spitefull wane is, ne ought foreslackes Hiernsalem wiih 
new force to supply. XS96 Spenser F. Q. vn. vii. 45 They 
. . love eschewed That might forslack the charge to them 
foreshewed. 1636 Featly Clavts Plyst. xxi. 266 Be not 
negligent, nor fore slacke thy opportunity. 1660 H, More 
Myst. Godl. V. xviL 210 This Prophecie of the Churches 
change into so excellent a state may be foreslacked by the 
ill management and fatthlesness of them. 

Hence Porsla*cking: vbl. sb., delay, hesitation. 
x6oo Holland Livy xlii. IvH. (x^) 1x48 All forslacking 
. .now would greatly prejudice their reputation. 

t Forsleep, v. Obs. [f. For- pref * + Sleep v."] 

a. intr. Only in pa, pple. : Overcome with sleep. 

b. irans. To neglect through sleep. 

1382 WvcHF Prov. xxiii. 34 The steris man al forslept. the 
steer staf lost 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. vii. (1633) ax 
Before the generall flood,, when every man foreslepl the 
monition. 

tPorsli’DLg, V. Obs.'-'^ In 5 pa, pple.'vev- 
slongen. [ad. Du. verslinden ; cf. Ger, verschlin- 
gcn.] irans. To swallow down, gobble up. 

148X Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 10 Of xv. [chyldren] I haue 
but foure in suche wyse hath this theef forslongen them. 

t Forsli’llger, v. Obs.- ^ In 5 forslynger. 
[a. Du. vcrslingcren, f. ver- = For- pref.^ -{• slin- 
gcren, to twist, throw.] irans. To beat, belabour. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) i6 That one had an leden 
malic, and that other a grete leden wapper, therwyth ihey 
wappred and al for slyngred hym. 

Forslip : see Eoss- pref ^ 3. 
t Forslo'cken, z'. Ols,— ^ [f, FoR-/r^.i + 
Slocken.] Pa. pple. only : Drowned. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 40 The moone is al blodi and 
dymme. .that signefieCh lordship forslokend in synne. 

t Forslo*th, V. [f. For- pref^ + Sloth t;.] 
irans. To lose, miss, neglect, spoil, or waste 
through sloth. Also with inf as obj. 

J297 R. Glouc i^7f4) J97 Wanne hii [France & ©her 
londes] for soke ys, fc for slewed [v.r. uorslewede] & to 
non defence ne come. <ri386 Chaucer Ntm's Pr. T. 276 
Thou woU . - fbr-sleuthen wilfully thy tyde. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 190 The prclats now. . Forslouthen that they sholden 
tille. 1393 Langl. P. PL C, viii, 52 Ich . . botere, melke, 
and chese For-sleuJ>eld) in my seruice. CX440 Ps. Penit. 
(*894) 33 Y haue forsleuthid thi service. rx47o in Myre's 
Par. Priest (t 868) 64 Alle graces that thowe hast for- 
slowthed. 2555 Abp. Parker Ps. xxxiii, Forslouth not th^»s. 
a XSS7 Mrs. Basset tr. More’s Treat, the Passion Wks. 
1362/2 Hee forslouthed to praye and call for gods help. 

Forslow, foreslow, v, Obs. exc. arch. 
Forms: I forslfiwian, 3-4 for-, south, vorslewe, 
6-7 for(e)slow(e, (6 foresloe). Pa. t. 6-7 for(e)- 
slowed, (6 -slowe). Pa. pple. 3 vorslewede, 6 
for(o)slowed, -slowne, 9 foreslowen. [C)E. 
forsldwian, f. pref ^ -f sldzvian to be slow, f. 

sld7v, Slow a."} 

+ 1 . trans. To be slow or dilatory about ; to lose 
or spoil by sloth ; to delay, neglect, omit, put off. 
Also with inf. obj. Obs. exc. arch. 
f ^ K. ^Elfred Boeth. x, pu naht ne forslawodest Jjset 
i pu Jnn agen feorh for hine ne sealdest. 1297 R, Glouc. 


(Rolls) 40S5 Wanne hit vorsoke is & uorslewede [v.r for 
slew^ed] & to none defense ne come, cxxis Shoreuam' ut 
Hyt hys thonve besynesse That men for-^euryth hyt. rxsS^ 
Chaucer Pars. T. f6ii This foule sinne Accidie. 
sleweth and forsluggeth, and destroycih a!Ie goodes'tem'. 
poreles. 1507 Will of Duke (Somerset Ho.), My tithes 
fargoten or lorsJenyd. 1585 Abp. Sanovs Serm. (1841) jyj 
By procrastinalton..& forslowing our turning to the I^rd 
1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xu. xlvii, He foresloed when 
he was on ground To be baptized. 1633 Hammer Chren 
Irel. 17X Do good then here, fore slow no time. 1677 \v.* 
Hubbard Narrative 71 They were resolved to forwlow 
no opportunity. 1862 Sir H. Taylor Clement's Ext 
m. VI, Rash attempts shall fitly be foreslowen. 
f 2 . To make slow, delay, hinder, impede, ob- 
stnict; to slacken. Obs, exc. arch. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 A/. (1596) 274/2 He foreslowed not his 
iourneie. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 119 Least night 
with stealing steppes doe you forsloe. 1603 Sir C. Heydox 
Jud. Asirol. xxi. 474 Satume doth onely foreslow the 
operation of the Moone ; the rest of the Planets doe all 
further her working, a x66o Hammond Wks. (i68j) IV. 565 
If they be any time foreslowed and trashed by either out- 
ward or inward restraints. 1682 Dextien To Duchtsson her 
return isThe wond’ring Nereids. .ForeslowMl5r///n«/ri/ 
foreflowed] her passage lo behold her form.- 1855 Sinclctos 
Virgil I, 140 What delay foreslows the laggard nights. 

ahsol. x6is Crooke Body of Man 261 Nature .. doth not 
either preuent or foreslow vnlesse shee be prouoked, 

'i* 3 . intr. To be slow or dilatory. Obs. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xi. 8 Although God forslow 
and delay for a while, yit. .the time of vengeance wiil surely 
come. X593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 56 Foreslow no 
longer, make we hence amaine. 

Hence Porslow'ed ppl. a., Porslowiug vll. sh. 
Also Porslower, one who ‘forslows*. 

c 1590 Cartwright in Preshyt. Rev. Tan. (i883) 116 Much 
les cast you into forfiture for a fooresloed [printed foore- 
stoedj letter. 1593 Nashe Christs T. 81 b. Of these for^ 
slowers it is sayde . . I will spue them out of my mouth. 
i6xx CoTCR., Accrochernent . . a staying, delaying, or foie- 
slowing, of a Suit. 

Forslug ; see For- pref."^ 3. 

Forsment, obs. form of Forcement, 
t Forsme^rl, i}. Obs — ^ [f. Fob- pref + 

Smerles ointment.] irans. To anoint. 

a S300 Cursor M. 19985 (Edin.) In quilc [cristis] nam for- 
sineriid laid cs he. . „ < 

4 Forsmi'te, Obs. [f. FoR-/r^.^ + S3nTE._, 
irans. To smite in pieces ; to strike do3vn, 

<rx2os Lav. X598 He hine for-smat a-mldden. 

Warw, (A.) 3621 For*smiten J?:ti be J«xt neuer after 5CDullen 

y-the. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. ill. 272 As thyng wtn 7)'^ 
forsmyton, wol they die. fX475 Partenay 2x04 Fighting 
ful manly, On all for-smete. 

t Forsomu'cli, Obs, ssForasmuch. 

1454 in Burton & Raine , 
as 1 have certeyn knawledge. 1561 WlNJCT Cert. Tract, 
ii. (1888) 16 Forsamekle as [etc.]. x6ii Bible Arw Ja*'9 
Forsomuch as he also is the sonne of A^abam. 1040 
Z. Boyd in Zion’s /'lowers (1855) App. 30/z Forsamcixie as 
[etc.]. 

Forsongen : see For- pref^ 6 b. 

Forsooth. (fp-isK*})), adv. Foims: i forsw, 
3-4 for5op(e, 4 south, vorzope, 3~6 forsoth{e, 
(3 forsotht(h, 4 for-suth, 4 forsoothe), 4f5 
for-suth, (4 Sc. fuTButh, 5 for-sute, •Sr. 'SRitb;,® 
forsouth, {Sc. -soitb), 6- forsooth. [OE./^r^» 
f. For prep. + 56^, Sooth sb., written as one ivora.] 
1. fa. In truth, truly. Also in phrase, 
to say, forsooth and forsooth (cf. verily, fcri 
forsooth and Gcd, Ohs. b. Now only ns 
parenthetically with an ironical or derisive sw t 


ment. , . , 

0888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xiv. § 3 Wite ku forsoW 
god ne deraj> kam ke hit ah. a 1225 Ancr. R. y... 
soSe so hit is. c 1300 Harrmo. Hell 40 He nam him. * , 

helle for soke to sei. 1393 Langl. P, PLC. ^ gj 
when a man swerek for sok, for sok he hit trowep- s ; 

PlumptOH Corr. 42 For sute, madam, I lost all that ) 

for him. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. Pref. 2 ^ 

God, this hath moued me at the highe comaunoe 
my . . lorde ky'nge Henry the VIII. *547, 

Faith (1859) 43 He confinneth with a double 
Forsooth and forsooth I say unto you [etc.]. 
pester Experience i. xiv. 107 After every word e 
they speake to young greene Boyes, they - Ry 

forsooth, and no forsooth. 16^ Pepi'S and into 

and by comes Mr. Lowther and his wife and nun j 

a box, Ibrsooth, neither of them being dressw. 7 
Spect. No. 791-9 She has no Secrets, fo«optb, which s 
make her afraid to speak her Mind. 17^ loclap 

France 1. 109 That the}’ might beatjibwty fo» 
and hiss. 1800-10 Coleridge Friend [*°Vri,adnots<“^ 
proaches me with treachery, because forsooth 
him a challenge I 1842 Browning Wart/t^ 
sooth, was I to know it? X863 P. i Vid* 

365 Reserve forsooth 1 1880 Mrs. Forrester 

- • ' • -should have made, 


1 challenge 1 1^2 Browning /F irw/ri- J » 

, was I to know it? X863 P. ft Vid* 

-leserve forsooth 1 1880 Mrs. FoRRESf" 

1. 21 A very happy couple we should have r 

2 . quasi-J^. An act of snyirsg forsooth- . ^tks, 

X712 Steele Sped. No. 266 p 4 Her innocen J 
yeds, and’t please you’s. 

- ‘ 10 uses I— 

Porsoo-tbz'. 

i.f 


Hence Porsoo*tli sb,, one wbo uses the 1.' 
quently, an affected speaker, Porsoo'tb ju. 
to say ‘ forsooth * to, treat ceremoniously- 


10 say • JOrbUUlU lU, ijcuv . efnsoh^-'' 

X604 B. JoNSON Wks. (Rtldg.)S4* , ^ ibe 

a forsooth of the city. x66o-x P*^**'^® herself 

sport was how she had intended had 

known, and how the Captaine . . of the L 
soothed her, though he knew her w^l /•] 

+ Porso-pil,z'. Obs., 

SnppLE. But the reading and sense arc 
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Shoreham i6s For death scholde his meystryes 
kethe and for*sopil and for-sethe In deathes bende. 

t I*orSpa*n, Ohs, f. For- 

prefy + spanan to entice ; — OS. forspattatty OHG. 
farspanan^ irans. To entice, seduce, 
cxoDo i^\.YV.\zHom. II.sadGehwa se'SeoSernetoleahtrum 
forspenS. .is manslaga. a 1x75 Cott. Hovt, 223 War|>|3a J>at 
wif fof'Spannen Jjurh )?e deofles lare. 

Forspeak (f^jsprk), v. Also fore-, [f. Fob- 
prejy + Speak. OE. had forspecan to deny,] 

1. irans. To bewitch, charm. Obs. exc. Sc. 
cz^oPromp. Parv.i'j^f^ For-spekyn, orcharmyn^/iurtw. 
cx4^ Tmvneley (Surtees) 115 Sythen told meaclerk, 
that he was forspokyn. X584 R. Scot Discov. IVilckcr.iu, 
ii. 45 They [the witches] saie they have . . forespoken hir 
neighbour. i6ox Holland /’//«>• II. 296 Whosoeuer shall 
enchant or fore-speake any come or fruits of the earth. 
a 1658 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton 11. i, Urging, That my 
bad tongue.. Forespeaks their cattle. 1895 [see below]. 
t2.' To forbid, renounce. Obs. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Ahdictre .. to forspeake: to 
cast of or renounce. 1579 J. Stubbes Gapin^GtilfE. viij b, 
If he should speede (which God forspeake). 
f 3. To .speak against, speak evil of. Obs. 
ai3oo [see below], 1606 Shaks. <5* vii. 3 Thou 

hast forspoke my being in these warres, And say'st it is 
not fit. 1611 W. ScLATER Key (1629I 84 The fashion of 
most men, in such iudgements, is to cry out of ill tongues 
that have fore-spoken them. 

Hence Porspea’ting* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Por- 
spo'lren ppl. a. Also Porspea'ker, a witch. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xliii. 17 Fra steven of up-braidand 
and for-spekand. 14.. Kixr. in Wr.-Wulcker 582 Aarw/ia, 
a forspeker or a tylyystere. 1483 Caih. Angl. 138/2 A For- 
spekjmge, fascintuio. 1570 T. Norton tr. NoweVs Catech. 
(1853) 127 They, .which abuse the name of God in., enchant- 
ments, in forespeakings, or in any other manner of super- 
stition. 1895 Longnt. Mag. Nov. 39 She told him he had 
been ‘ forespoken .and made him drink water mixed with 
earth from the ‘ fore-speaker’s * grave. 

Forspend, forespend (f^ispe-nd), v. [OE. 
forspendany f. For- pref.^ + spendan to Spend. 
Cf, OHG. vorspent6n.‘\ irans. To spend com- 
pletely : fa. To exhaust (money or property). 

c^3 K. >Elfred Oros. i, i. § 23 SwiSost ealle hys speda 
hy forspendaS. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 31 Swa l?et ic mine 
oore god al ne fors*spende. 

b. To wear out \vith toil, etc. ; rare exc. in 
pa. pple. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps, li. 9 His Hveljmes was almoste 
forspent. x6s2-6* Heylin Cosmogr. iit. (1682) 146 Fore- 
spent with age, and with the travel of the Wars. 17^ 
Southey Ettg. Eelog., etc. Poet. Wks, III. 142 A painful 
march .. Forespent the British troops. 18x4 CKSfX Dante, 
Inf. I. at A man.. Forespent with toiling. 1884 Punch 23 
Feb. 88 Camel and leader onward fare forespent. 

Hence Forsp 0 *nt, forespo’nt/'^/. a. 

1563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag xti, Her body .small 
soe withered and forespent. 1576 Ne\vton Lemnie s Com- 
plex. (1633) 108 Their languishing and forespent body for- 
saketh their soule. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Valentine's 
Day, The weay and all forspent twopenny postman, 
i* Porspi’ll, z'. Obs. [OTii.forspillany^spildany 
f. For- pref.^ -f spiilan to destroy, Spill. Cf, 
OWj.farspilda7tJ\ irans. To destroy, lose. 

^7893 ic. jElfred Oros. in. ix. § 4 pa wolde he hiene 
seifne. .forspillan. a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxxviii. ii [Ixxxix, 
xo] pou . . In mighte of pine arme forspilt pi faas. c 1340 
Cursor M. 4332 (Fairf.) Almast made ho him forspilt. 
Forspread : see Yqv.- prcf.^ 7 . 

Forstage, Forstall : see Fore-stage, -stall. 
tForsta'nd, foresta'nd, z/.i Obs, [OE. 
forstandauy f. For- pref.^ + siandan to Stand.] 

1. irans. To oppose, withstand ; to bar. 
Inquot.1599 perh.=‘neglect *(cf. Forsit, or read /oreslow'd). 
A 1000 Boeth, Metr. i. 44 Ne meahte ^ seo wea laf wige 

forstandan. c 1205 Lay. 20159 ArSur wende his speres ord, 
and for-stod heom pene ford. 1599 Life Sir T. More in 
Wordsw. Ecel. Biog. (1853) II. 58 He fore-stood nothing for 
the happie expedition of the same. [1892 Stotf, Brooke 
E. E. Lit. n. XXV. 264 A mighty angel there forstood them.] 

2. = Understand. [Cl Gqt. versiehen.] 

i:888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. v, § 3 Unea}>e ic ma:s forstandan 
Jiine acsung^ 1682 New News from Bedlam 47 How the 
. . Papists will approve pi it, we cannot forestand. 1768 
,Ross Hclenore 145 A cripple I'm not, ye forsta me. 

tPorsta’nd, z'.^ Obs. [f. For- + Stand 
z;.] irans. To stand up for, defend, represent. 

[a 1000 Laws Ine Ixn. in Thorpe Anc. Lazus I. 142 Gif 
hine. .nelle forstandan.] 1642 Vindic.Parlt. in Harl. Misc. 
(Jlalh.) V. 277 The members of the parliament are chosen 
by us, and forstand us. 

tForsteaT, v. Ohs. \OE. forslelan, f. For- 
to Steal.] irans. To steal away. 
a 940 Laws 0/ ^thelstan v. vi. § 3 Gif hine man forstsele. 
C975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 In eorhe.. bsr Siofes 
adelfap and forstelap. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 109 Heouene. . 
per nan peof ne mei [his] maomas forsteolan. c X200 Prayer 
to our Lady 9 in O. E. Misc. 192 Slep me ha 3 mi lif forstole 
richt half Oder more. 

Forstealvl, obs. form of Forestall. 
Forsterite (fpusterait). Mitt. [f. the surname 
Forster - 1 - -ite.] A silicate of magnesium found in 
yellowish crystals. 

1824 Lew in Ann. Phil. Ser. 11. VII. 62, I have chosen 
for it the name of forsterite. 

Forstid (fjp'JStid). Mining. Also 7-9 foreatid, 
8-9 fausted. [Of unknown origin.] Rarely pi. 
Chiefly atirib., as forstid ore (see quot. 1874). 

X653 Manlove Lead-Mines 266 Forstid-oarand Tees. x68t 


Houghton Compi. Miner (E. D. S.), Fore-stid ore. 1747 
Hooson Miners Diet. D ivb, With this [Bucker] they knock 
Ore, or anything that i« mixed with Ore, Fausteds, &c. Ibid. 
M jj, All the Fausted Ore was to be Free. xSoa Mawe 
Min. Derbysk.^^ refuse lead ore to be dressed 

finer. ^ 1874 Gloss, to Manloz>ds Lead-Mines (E. D. S.), 
Forstid-ore or Forestid ore, ore that is gotten out of earth 
and dirt that has been previously w'asbed and deprived of 
part of its ore. 

Forstived : see Fov.-pref.^ 5 . 
t Forsto’p, V. Obs. [f. For- ptef^ + Stop v. ; 
« MDu. verstoppeni\ iratts. To stop; to stifle 
(breath) ; also, to dam up. in quot.y?^. 

a 1225 After. R. 72 ?e al ])i^^ weis punde^ ower wordes, 
& forstoppe '3 ouwer pouhtes. 13.. Coer de L. 4843 The 
v\'j’nde..forstoppyd the Crj’stene onde. 

Foratormed: see For- pref.^ 5 c. 
t Forstrau'gbt, pa. pple. [f. For- pref.^ + 
stranghi in Distraught.] Distracted. 

f X386 Chavcek Shiptnan's T. 105 A wer>' hare al for- 
straught with houndes grete and smale. c 1440 Ps. Paiit. 
(1894) 58 For-straught to the yfled am y. 
t Forstri’Ve, z/- Obs. rare—\ [f. Fok prep. 
+ Strive.] irans. To strive for. 
e X31S Shoreham 93 Coveyte none mannes wyf, Ne naujt 
of hys for-stryve. 

t Forsu’zne, v. Obs. rare- [f. FoR-/r^l + 
*l'Sume in Consume. But cf. OHG. Jirsilmett, 
mod.G. versdumen to procrastinate.] irans. To 
waste, consume. 

a 15x0 Douglas K. Hart 11. xxv. Arid gif ge be ane coun- 
salour sle, Quhy suld ^e sleuthfulUe your tyme forsume ? 

Forsimg : see For- pref.^ 6 b. 
t Forswa'llow, v. Ohs. [OE. forswtlgan, 
-siveolgatty f. FoR-/r^.i + sit/^Igan to Swallow.] 
irans. To swallow up, devour utterly. 

Beountlf 2089 (Gr.) Grendel .. leofes mannes lie call for- 
.swealg. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 122 J>enne bi 5 he gredi. .and 
forswoleseS pene hoc forS mid pan ese. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
66 pe luoere coue deouel. .uorswoluwe 3 al pa;l god pffit heo 
istreoned habbeS. X34oyt^wA670nleak peerpeand uorxualj 
datan and abyron. c 1400 SolomofCs Bk. Wisdom 259 Sone 
hadden pe Lyouns forswelewed hem vchone. 
Forswarted : see For- pref.^ 5. 
t Forswa’t, ppl- a. [pa. pple. of *forsweaty f. 
FoR-/r^i+ Sweat v."} Covered with sweat. 

€ 2325 Pol, Songs (Camden) 158 Of thralles y am ther 
thral, That sitteth swart ant forswat. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
vrt. 2 The kyng toward the rod is ^ane, Wery for-swat. 
€ x4Sa Merlin 296 Com a knyght right well armed vpon 
a grete steede all for swette. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 
T38 A couple of foreswat melters. 

+ Forswea*!, v. Obs. [O'E./orswxlan, f. For- 
Pref^ +szvw/an : see Sweal.] irans. To burn up. 

cxooo .^LFRic Horn. II. 494 We sind mid ligum for- 
swalede. c X205 Lay. 16228 Al hit for-swselde pat per inne 
wunede. CX425 Eng, Cong, Irel. xxiv« 58 A fyr,.shal 
Irlond al about for.swely. 

Forswear (fpiswe«*j), v. Pa. t. forswore 
(-swde’i). Pa. pple. forsworn (-swpun). Forms; 
see Fob- Pref. and Swear. [OE. forsw^rian str. 
vb., f, Fo^-pref^ f sxvgHan to Swear.] 

•1, irans. To abandon or renounce on oath or in 
a manner deemed irrevocable ;= Abjure. To for- 
swear ihe landy etc, : to swear to abandon it for 
ever. Also with inf, as obj. 

Beo^vulfZo^ He sigewaspnum forsworen hiEfde. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 387 He made byin, vor hys treson, vorsuerv’e 
Engelond, r 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 07 pe lond hope 
forsuore. c X47o*Hekry Wallace x. 2x4, 1 wald forswer 
Scotland for euirmair, 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, iv, 
X09 By suche contempt the grace offred is*refused and as it 
were forswome. 1590 Shahs. Pass. Pilgr. 33 A woman 
I forswore ; but I wilf prove. Thou being a goddess, I for- 
swore not thee, 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 84 They the 
Land at last did vtterly forsweare. ilton FreeCommw. 

Wks, 1738 I. 588 The solemn Ingagement, wherin we all 
forswore Kingship. 1775 Sheridan Rivals ii. i, I shall for- 
swear your company. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Gre^ v. xiii, 
I foreswore, with the most solemn oaths, the gaming table. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref III. 3^ The whole 
system of pensions should be for ever forsworn. 

B. with inf. as obj. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 ' Jpl. I. i. 220 She hath forswome to 
loue. 1607 — Cor. v. iiL 80 The thing I haue forswome to 
graunt. 

2. To deny or repudiate on oath or with strong 
asseveration, i* Also with inf. or sentence as obj. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 109 Appily I be not. .constreyin be nede 
to..forsuer pe name of my Lord God. 1532 More Confut, 
Tindale Wks. 603/2 Peter, .sinned not deadly at the time 
when he forswore Chryst. XS6S-73 Cooper Thesatinis, 
Abiurauit creditum, he hath forswome his debt, 1590 
Shaks. Cojii. Err.\. i. ix That sclfechaine about his necke. 
Which he forswore most monstrously to haue. 2596 — 
I Hen. IV, V. ii. 39 His Oath-breaking: which he mended 
thus, By now forswearing that he is forswome. a 1625 
Bovs Wks. (x 629> 491 Who did euer offend in word more 
than Peter ? forswearing his owne master. 17x2 Arbuthnot 
fo/in Bull in. ix. If thou durst, [thou] would’st forswear 
thy own hand and seal. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. i. 1x2 A Peer 
or Peeress. .Who.. forswearsaDebt. 

3. in/r. To swear falsely, commit perjuiy’. 

Axooo Laws of Edw. tjr Gutk. § 3 ;;ehadod man., 

forswen'se oppe forlic^e. 1382 Wychf Matt. v. 33 Thou 
shalt not forswere. a 1592 Gbeenc Jos. IV, v. iv, You swear, 
forswear, and all to compass wealth. x68i Cotton Wond. 
Peake, To swear, curse, slaunder, and forswear More natural 
is to jTjur Peak Highlander, a 1763 Siienstone Charms of 
Precedence 22 Do ye not flatter, lye, forswear,.. And all for 
this. 1876 Farrar Marlh. Serm. xxvii. 265 The relative 


FOBSWOUNDEN . 


heinousness of forsw’earing by the temple and forswearing 
by its gold. 

b. refi. To swear falsely, perjure oneself. Also 
pass, to be guilty of peijury. 

a 1000 Laws Ecgb. P. ii. § 24 3 if huylc laewede man bine 
forsweri5e..faeste .iiii. gear, cxooo^lfric fosh. 11.20 We 
ne beop forsworene. CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 13 Ne for-swerie 
)ni pe. rxzos Lay. 4124 Nu heo be 3 for-swome mid hcore 
swike-dome. 1340 Ayenb. 6 Yef he zuerep uals be his 
wylinde; he him uorzuerrp. CX400 Rom. Rose 5973-4 If I 
forswere me, than am 1 lorn, But 1 wol never be ^rs\vom. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxx. 419 He sware by hLs 
fathers soule, wherby he was neuer forswome. X526-34 
Tindale Matt. v. 33 Thou shall not forswere thy sel£ 
but shall performe thyne othe to God. 1666 Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 89 Dr. Pelham forswore himself, having 
800 li. lying by him. 1709 Steelf. Taller No. 105 f 3, 
I hope you won't be such a perjured Wretch as to forswear 
your self. 1838 Lytton Leila v. lii, Hear one who never 
was forsworn.' xBti Blackie Four Phases 1. 17, I have 
sworn to obey the laws, and I cannot forswear myself. 

' t c. irans. To defraud of by perjury. Obs. 

1668 Rolle Abrtdgem., Tit . Action sttr CasciF -) pi. 12.40 
Si home dit dun auter, He did forswear me. .40?. worth of 
Tithes in Canterbury Court. Nul Action gist pur ceux 
Parols. 

1 4. a. To swear by (a thing) falsely or profanely. 
^1325 Song Mercy 151 E. E. Poems (1862) 123 We stunt 
noper for sebame, ne dredeTo..For-swere his [God's] soule, 
bishert al-so. 

b. To swear (something) falsely ; to break (an 
oath) ; to forsake (sworn allegiance). 

X580 [see Forsworn 2]. a 1631 Donne Womaris Con- 
stancy 7 Wilt thou then . . say . . that oathes, made in re- 
verentiall feare Of Love and his UTath, any may forsweare ? 
1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixvii. 8 Duty of years forsworn, 
honour in injury lost, 

t 5. To swear or vow to bring about. Obs. rarer’'', 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14561 (Cott.) pe land o lude he has 
for-bora, For par pai hafe his ded forsuorn. 

Hence PorsweaTing* z/bl. sb. and ppl. a. Por- 
sweaTer, one who forswears (himself), a perjurer. 

1340 Ayenb. 57 pise ten bojes we moje alsuo nemni j’del- 
nesse .. lyesynges, vorzueriinges [etc.]. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) III. V. 53 Ye lyers, forswerers and witne-ssers 
of falshede. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi, 93 Dydo whan 
she dyde remembre the forswerj'ng of Jaomedon .. made 
grete doubte to folowe theym, X56X T. Norton Calvifis 
Inst. iv. xviii, (1634) 711 \yiih forswearings..to enter force- 
ably into any mans possesion. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Deui. xxxix. 230 God will in the end vtler his wrath both 
against forswearers and against theeues. x6.. Lei. to 
Friend in Select. Harl, Misc. (1793) 484 The non-swearing, 
or forswearing clergy and laity, who will help forwards 
another revolution. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton i, (1B40) 
7 Forswearing, .was the slated practice of the ship’s crew. 

+ Forswe’lt, z'. Obs. [OE.foryivelian,s\v.yh,i 
f. FoR-/r<f/.l + sweltan, Swelt v. to die.] 

1. intr. To die, perish. 

cE88 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxi. 1 1 Mani;^ wif forswUt for 
hire beame. <11225 fuUanaxg He schal pe forreaden & 
makie to forswelten. 

2. irans. To cause to perish, to kill. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 5 Mi sweord schal uorswelten and for- 
swolhen pi flesch. 13. . K. Alts. 7559 Her was the gult,To 
ben forbarnd, to ben forsw'elte. 

i* Forswi’ffc, v. Obs.— * In 6 pa. pple. for- 
swiftet. [f. For- pref.^ ; cf. Swift a. and ON, 
svipta to sweep off.] irans. To sweep away. 

15x3 Douglas /Ends in. iit 97 Forswiftet fro our richt 
cours, gane wear. 

Forswithe, -swong, -s'wonkr see Fov.- pref. 
For-swollen, /a. : see FoR-/r^i 6. 

fg- ^■1450 Merlin xxvii. 538 ‘Ha boyes ’ quod the 
kynge, ‘thow art fell, and for-swollen'. 

Forsworn (fpjswpun), t forswore, ppl- a. 

[pa. pple. of Forswear.] 

1. That has forsworn himself, peijnred. 

O. E. Chron. an. 1094 [He] hine forsworenne fi^trywleasne 
clypode. axxoo^^. FiPC. inWr.-Wulcker337/'rrxj<r«j, for- 
svr’oren. C2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 135/1011 Puyrliche forsuore 
we schullen himpreoui. rx40o Apol. Loll. 37 For sw’orn 
men, cursars, drunksum men. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
iit 84 God will mainteyne the faithfulnesse of his promises 
against such forswome naughty packs. 1680 Falkland 
Life Edio. II in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 49 His forsworn 
traiterous murderers enter his chamber. 17x8 Freethinker 
No. 20. 135 The Forsworn Enemies of the Protestant 
Succession. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. x. 501 Our 
pastors, from the sainted Austin down to the forsworn 
Cranmer. 1887 Boiven Virg. /Eneid n. 195 By lips for- 
sworn of a cunning liar, the tale Credence find.s. 

Proverbs. CX330 Amis «$• A mil. 1102 Forsworn man shal 
neuer spede ! 1591 Troubl. Raigne K. John 11. (1611) 92 
Once forswome, and neuer after sound. 16x9 Dalton 
Counir. Just. (1630) 297 Once forswome ever forlome. 

absol. c xooo iELFRic Horn. I. 132 Da forsworenan mid 
forsworenum , . forwnirSaS. a 1200 Moral Ode 103 Hwet 
sculen ordlinghes don pa swicen and la forsworene? xs^ 
Daniel Civ. Wars in. xxx, One says he never snoulo 
endure the sight Of that Forsworn. 

2. Falsely sworn. . . 

1580 Sidney ^rr<t</rn (1622) 184 Plexlrtus, mingling or* 


sworne excuses with false-meant promises. ^ .4„-« 

Flence PorswoTuness, false sweanng. 

cioco ^LFBIC II. 3=8 CTpraannum sedaftnao^^i 

hi .. lolian heoro (Sing buton la6re forsnor , 

Lami. Hc„. .<,3 Smia and Ipnnga, ' 

1S28 Webstek, Fcrmvmnw, state . .<• 

tForswou-naen, //*• . 

*}o7swi^Zfyb. = OHG. (mod.Ger. 
s« oon.] taplfrf in 

denlejc, rorswn-jjdeimess, indolence, remissneas. 
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cx»oo Obmin 2633 Unniusst & forrswundennle^c Iss 
Drihhtm swij>e unncweme. /<5/V/. 4736 Himm iss ideunesse 
lat & all forrswundennesse. 

Forswimk J see Fob- />n^J 6 b. 

Port (foojt), Also 6 forthe. [a. F. 
absol. use adj. : see next,] 

1. Jl/tV. A fortified place ; a position fortified for 
defensive or protective purposes, usually surrounded 
with a ditch, rampart, and parapet, and garrisoned 
with troops ; a fortress. 

1557-75 Dittrn. Occurr. (1833) 52 The forthe of AymoutH 
[wa^ decernit to be cassin down. 1568 Grafton Chron, 11. 
15 lie. .builded a forte, where as at thys d.'iy standeth newe 
Castell upon Tyne. 159* Badington Com/, Notes Gen. vii. 
§ 12 When .. forts, trees, nor any tall towers can saueaman. 
1725 De Foe Voy. rouiui /fVrW (1840) 280 Strong forts 
erected.. and strong garrisons maintained in them. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brii. India III. 178 A detachment from the 
British force . . drove the insurgents out of the fort. 1873 
Miss BraddonX. DavorenYieii. I, To make his way back to 
a far distant fort in quest of provisions. 

b. A strong position, stronghold. 

1568 Fulwell Like Will to Like (1587) D iv, The forte of 
Vertue, oh man assaile. 159* Daniel Contpi. Rosamond 
Wks. (1717) 40 Having but.. weak feeble Hands To hold 
their Honours Fort unvanquished. 1605 Bacon Adv, 
Leant. 1. v. | it If there were sought in knowledge, .a fort 
or commanding ground for strife. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. 
Moder. 29/2 Such (parts of the body] as wherein the main 
fort of life doth not consist. • 1708 Brit. Apollo''^o. 39. 
They look upon this Passage in the Revelations as their 
strongest Fort. 

c. In British North America and parts of the 
XJ.S. : A trading station (originally fortified). 

1776 Adam Smith IV. N. v. 1. (18691 II. 328 Their, .settle- 
ments and habitations, which they (the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany] have honoured with the name of forts, 

2. The place of security (of a wild animal). 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxvi, A. .roc-buck which was 

come out of his Fort. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1677J 
130 If a Boar intends to abide in his Den, Couch, or Fort, 
t S. Astrol. Obs. 

1686 Goad Celesi. Bodies 1. xii. 48 Unless the Semisextile 
on each side, .be reduced to the 6 » and the Quincunx like- 
wise to the Opposition, as their Matrices, their Forts and 
Principals; the Conjunction, .will be found the most insig- 
nificant Aspect in the pack. 

4 . Strong part or point. Now written Fobte, q.v, 

5. attrib. and Comb., as fort-breach \ fort-crowned 
adj. ; fort'odjutant, * an officer in a garrison who 
is responsible for its internal discipline, and the 
appropriation of the men to the several corps ’ ; 
fort-raajor, in a fort or fortress, the officer next to 
the governor or commandant. Also P'out-roval. 

1876 VoYLE Milit, Die/,, *Fort-adjutant. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hetu V, cxciii, As they. .had found Some *fort- 
breach. 1894 Daily Nexus 26 Nov. 4/6 The '“forl-crowncd 
heights. 17x5 Lond. Gas. No, 5300/5 ■’^Fort-Major of the 
said Town. 1844 Regul, 4* Ord, A rmy 3 Officers employed 
SLS Town or Fort Majors. 

I*ort, sb."^ (See quot.) 

1867 V^HPlayin^^-Card Ternisxn Philol. Soc. Trans. 56 
Fort, an oiled sheet, (usually large enough for twenty cards) 
formerly used in making the stencilling-plate for stencilling 
the colors of the court-cards or the pips of the other cards. 
tFort, Obs. Also 5 forte, [a. L. 

'fori em strong.] Strong, powerful. 

13. . K. Alls. 7710 Sampson theo fort, also, Daliada dude 
him wrong and wo. 14.. Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems 238 pou 
most fort wit weleor wo. <1x450 Knt. de la 7b«r (1868)92 
Dalide, that was wiff to Sampson forte. (rx45o Lonelich 
Gratl y.\\\. 471 Which dwk was bothe Riche & fort. 1494 
Fabyan C/iron, vii. 37r John..afterm.inyfort assautes wanne 
the sayd castell. c x6xx Chapman Iliad xvn. 112 Why 
should Fame make thee fort ’gainst our harmes. 

Fort (fo9Jt), V. ? Obs. Also 6 forte, [f. Fort 
trails. To defend or protect with a fortifica- 
tion ; to ibrtify ; to enclose in a fort ; also with in. 

1559 in Sir R. Sadler's Papers (1809) II. 185 The 
Frenches are to take summe other part of the countrey, and 
forte it. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 406 To forte 
our tounis , . and to Jay sa strang garnisouns of strain- 


you remain, .forted in, as if to defend yourselves were the 
sole end of your coming. 1757 jbid. 508 The few families 
that are forted on the Branch. 

absol. in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (1805) 

1. 396 These towns ^n’t stand the strain upon them to watch 
and ward, scout and fort without pay. 

Hence Fo-rted ppl. a. FoTting vhl. sb. 

OT/<Kva 1. iv,stg. C ij.Through top of 
i forted] towre. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. v. 
lime* the tooth of 

SS, Si f*,£- ,5,g” .-s ZT 


4. TVt '" y' forling. 

t Forta ke, V. Obs. exc. arch. [f. Fou- iref.^ 
Take v .2 trans. To take away. 


— lutiuyK loriuuaeirom men.l 

Fortallce(v'JtaUs). Forms; 6fortalys,-alyoe, 
fortilitlo, 6 fortilesse, fortilage, fortelleze, for- 
telaoe, y, 9 fortiless, 9 -alise, 6- fortalioe. [The 
stirviving form, which is also the earliest recorded, 
is ad. rat&.\,.jfortalitta,forlaHtium, a derivative of 
Af/rV strong; cf.Pr.,Sp., '?g.forla!esa,lt.fcrta!{:io, 
foritliziOf O^.fortelesce (cf. the parallel formation 


forteresce Foutkesb). Some of the obsolete forms 
are from Fr. or other Romanic langs.] 

In early use .iFoJtTKESS ; by mod. writers chiefly 
used for : 'A small outwork of a fortification ’ 
(\V.) ; a small fort. ^ 

c 2425 Wy.ntoum Cron. vm. xxix, 31 Dare-in hai made 
a Fortalyce. 149^4 Act ir Hen. VII,c. x8 Atw Person .. 
being in bis Service within his Towns and Fertilities of 
Berwick and Carlyle. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 847 
With stark draw brig, wcil forcit with fortalice. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. ». xii. 43 Nought feaxd their force,* that for- 
tilage to win. 2642 Prynne Sozu Antidote 24 Castles, For- 
tresses^ Fortilessts. 1754 Erskike Sc. ZfliotxSopj 182 
Fortahees, or small places of strength. 2816 Scott Old 
Mart, xi, The fortalice thus commanding both bridge and 
pass, 1670 Echo 9 Nov., We canter off to the as yet un- 
finished fortalice of Des Bordes. 
transf. Ttn^Jig. 

1826 Scott Jraodsf. xxii, This makes Understanding bar 
himself up within his fortalisc. 1830 Marryat Kinfs Oxvn 
xxxiii, Seymour and jerry descended from their little for- 
talice aloft. 2884 Afag. of Art Jan. 102 In the circular 
fortalice on its (an elephant’s) hack are trooper.-* with buff 
coats. 1887^ Ruskin Prxterita II. 393 A majestic, but un- 
terrific fortalice of cliff, forest, and meadow, 

For-tattered, -taxed: sec FoR-/n^^ 5 b, 6. 
Forte (fpjO» Also 7-8 fort. [u. F.j^r/, abso- 
lute use of fort strong : see Fort a. As in many 
other adoptions of Fr. adjs. used as sbs., the fern, 
form has been ignorantly substituted for the masc. ; 
cf, locale, morale (of an army), etc.] 

1 . The strong point (of a person), that in which 
he excels. 

Shadwell ATedat Epil. A b. His Fort is, that he is an 
indifferent good Vcrsificator. 17^ Goldsm. Good-n. Alan 
Epil., Tho.se things are not ourfortc at Covent G.arden. 1805 
W. Irving in Life 4- Lett. (1864) I. 158 The artful designing 
h^TJOcrite is his forte, and in lago he is admirable. 1B70 
Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. xii. 244 Mr. Selwyn had 
a forte for horse-racing. 

2 . Fencing. The strongest part of a sword-blade. 

a 2648, 27^, 1837, 1879 [see Foible B. 2]. ifijit Sir W, 

Hope b/ncing Master 3 The Strong, Fort, or Prime of the 
Blade is Measured from the Shell.. to the middle of the 
Blade. 2809 Roland Feneing^ The sword being supported 
by the fort of it in your left hand. 

fig. 

1772 in Simes Afilil. Guide 6 They would more easily 
discover the fort or foible of their respective commands. 
2823 De Qoincev Lett. Vug. Alan Wks. XI V. 27 A student 
of mature age must be presumed to be best acquainted., 
with his ‘ forte ’ and his ‘foible *. 

3 . Pugilism. 

1825 Sporting Afag. XLVI. 109 He covered his head with 
his left hand, went in, and got to his forte. 

II Forte (f^ a. tfldvl)aTiA5b. Ffus. [It. s= strong, 
loud '.—l^. fortis^ A. adj. {adv.) A musical direc- 
tion indicating a strong, loud tone in performance. 
Also forte forte very loud, (Abbreviated f.^ ff.) 
Also attrib. 

1724 Short F.xplic. For. Words in AIus, Bks, 32 Forte 
. . IS to^ play or sing loud and strong, and Forte Forte, 
or FF, is very loud. 1818 in Todd. 1852 Spenxer Use 4- 
Beauty 2891 11. 373 Forte passages in music must 
have piano passages to relieve them. 2884 Pall Mall G. 

8 Sept. 4/2 The usual jubilant and unsuitable forte chorus. 

B. sb. * Forte’ tone ; a ‘ forte ’ passage. Also, in 
the Harmonium, an apparatus used for producing 
a forte effect. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shamfy i. xxiii. The forte or piano of a 
certain wind instrument they use. «xy74 Febcusson Poems 
(2845) 5 Bani.sh vile Italian tricks Frae out your quoram 
Nor fortes wi’ pianos mux, 1883 Athenxum 28 Apr. 549/3 
His tone in the fortes is rather coarse, 
t Forte, fort, variant of Fobto prep, and conj. 
Obs. Also soinetirhes standing for for to before 
an infinitive: see FoR/r^/. 11, 11 b. ' 

a 1x7s Cott. Horn. 235 Nas lid hat god ne send gode 
maenn his folc forte geladie to his rice, a 1225 Attcr. R. 96 
3if eni mon bit fort iseon ou. c 2300 Bekei 86 He 3code forte 
awaite what that wonder were. 1307 Elegy Edw. I, ii, A1 Eng- 
lond ahte forte knowe. Of wham that song is. 1362 Lancl. 

P. PI. A. II. 4 Teche me the kuynde craft forte knowe the 
False. CX425 Seven Sag. (P.) 44 Into his hert fort reche 
A1 the clergy undir sonne That we seven clerkes cunne. 

•f Fortee', t>. obs. \OE.fort^on{=^ 0 }^G.far- 
ziuhan, Ger. verzielien), f. For- pref.^ + Uon to 
draw.] trans. To draw away (to evil) ; to seduce. 

a xooo Crist 270 (Gr.) To ham. .seSelan rice honan us, .se 
sweartagsest forteah, <rx2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 )>e fule 
gost..forteS child. .to here wille. a izso Prov. rElfred 
334 in O. E. Alise, 122 For hit seyh in the Ue}oj> as scumes 
forteoh- cold rede is qucnc red. 

Forten, obs. form of Fobtuxe v. 

Forte-piano (fp jupia'm?), a. {adv.) and sb. 
[It. ; see F orte and Piano.] 

A. adj. {advl) A musical direction indicating 
sudden but transient emphasis ; loud, then imme- 
diately soft. (Abbreviated fp.) 

t B. sb. The original name of the Pianoforte. 
1769 Publ, Advertiser 24 May 4/3 A very large Forte ex 
\reade or et] Piano in a Harpsichorf Carcase. :^7i T. Jef- 
ferson Atr/. Writ. 1802 1. 395, 1 have since seen a Forte-piano 
am charmed with it. Diet. Alusicians Bach, 

^e King . . invited Bach to try hia forte-pianos made by 
-.ilvermann. 1879-80 Grove Diet. AIus. I. 556 Fortepiano 
— afterwards changed to pianoforte— was the natural Italian 
name for the new instrument which could give both loud 
and soft sounds, instead of loud only, as was the case with 
the harpsichord. 


b. attrib,, forte-piano maker, teacher, 

2840 Marryat Poor Jack xiii, He must have been a forty 
piany teacher. 1844 J. W. Choker Guillotine{\%yi\v, Onl 
Schmidt, a forte-piano maker.: ■ 

Forteyn(e, obs. form of Fortune v. . 
Forth (fo9j])), adv., prep., and sh. Forms : i 
forts, forp, (fordh, forht), 3-4 south, vorth, 3-6 
forthe, (3 ford, 4 ferth, forgh), 4-6 furth(e, (5 
firth), 5-6 fourthe, 6-7 forrth. [OE. foi‘Z~ 
OFris., OS. forth (Du. voort), MHG. vort (mod. 
Ger. fort) OTeut. *furpo- (represented also iii 
Goth, faurjis Further) pre-Tenl. "^prlo-, a de- 
rivative with suffix -to- of the root which appears 
in Fore adv. 

Criticized as obsolete by Gray in letter -to Dr. Beattie 
8 Mar. 1771.] 

A. adv. 

1 . Of movement or direction: Fonvards; op- 
posed to backwards. Obs. exc. in back and forth, 
now only U.S. (? or dial.) = ‘ backwards and for- 
wards + Also, with ellipsis of Cf. fib. 

c 1000 iELFRtc fosh. viii. 20 (Hi) ne mihton Sanon fleon, 
ne forh ne underbac. C2380 Wyclif Wks. (18S0) 155 
pat rijtwisnesse may not Iot\> in her vertuouse lyujTijte. 
c 2430 Hymns Virg. 97 While rijt schal forp, & no mercie. 
*535 CovERDALE Ezra v. 8 Y* worke goelh fast forth. 15(3 
T, Basil in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. 1.383 If his gracegoforth 
as he hath begun, he shall [etc.]. 1548 Hall Chron^ 

Hen. V (an. 3) 49 Eche armye..beyng in open sight. .every 
man cried furih, furtb. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, ii. ii. i^Tben 
forth, deare Countreymen. 2607.DEKKER & Webster 
Northw. Hoe i. i, Forth, Son. 26x3 T, Jackson Apsi. 
Creede i, 296 Lcngtbning the - time by . . vnnecessarie turn- 
ings, backe and forth. 2839 [see Back adx\ 13]. 1882 Macm. 
Mag. XLVI. 203 Back and forth her needle goes. 

tb. Expressing promptitude or eagerness for 
action. To set (a person) forth : to urge fonvard. 
To make oneself forth : to bestir oneself, prepare. 
CX470 Henry Wallace iv, 482 To tak him in thai maid 
thaim redy ford. Ibid. vni. 752 The knycht Cambell .. -At 
the north aett, and Ramsay maid thaim ford. *553 T* 
Wilson Rhet. (2580) 67 Good will setting me forthe with 
the foremost : I can not ebuse but write. 2560 RoaAKU 
Crt. Venus 11. 209 In euerie Camp the proudest man armait 
His pray was ay, and maid him eucr ford. ^ ^ - 

t 2 . Onwards from a specified point; continu- 
ously in one direction ; without deviation or inter- 
ruption. So right forth (see Right ai ) ; Forth oy. 

847 Charter ^ihehvnl/Sn O. E, Texts 434 From twm 
stane forS on 8one herepaS on 8one die. 1*97 R. Gwee 
( Rolls) X71 Fram pe on ende of engelond vorp to he other ena. 
2424 E. E. Wilts (1882) 6i And panne forth as hit is a-fore 
declared. *45^*530 Alyrr. our Ladye 293 The seconde 
parte, that ys from Lautfamus te furthe to the ende. 15a 
CovERDALn£arA".vi.X4 From the wildemcsse offDeblaif^n. 

t b. Appended to another adv., giving the adcii* 
tional notion of * for some distance in the specinen 
direction, everywhere in the specified locality , as 
beneath-, within-, withoutforth (for qnots, see those 
words) ; also ahonf-forth, for some distance round; 
oihenvise forth, in all other respects. Obs. 

e 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 223 Whanne bqu wolt hulte p 
enpostym, houschalt butkutte abouleforpin pcskyn. iSfiJ 
Fleming Conin. Holinshed lU. 1955/2 He would.. not oneii 
restore him to his former libertie, but otherwise forth 
rcadie to pleasure him. . , ... 

t c. In early ME. forth mid, later forth 
= ' along with’. Also absol., along with hini/ 
them, etc. : at the same time with something ehe. 

C2I7S Lamb. Horn. 117 penne losiaS fcle sauJen and 
seolf forS mid for his ^emeleslc. Ibid. 123 
gredi bes eses and forswoleaeS pene hoc for^ niid 
a 2200 Alorat Ode 90 in E.E. P. (1862) 28 To . 

he scullen, ford mid vre drihte. ^2325 
ibid. 232 Amende pe mon euene lorp mydd^ -^Jfn 
Chaucer Pars, T. r 345 There is also costlewe 
hir gounes. .forth with the superfluitee in lengthe ol in 
seide gownes. 2460 Lybeaus Disc. 1474 (KaIur3)jor;> 
pe scholder bon His rist arm fell anoon Into pe feio- 
fd. Forthwith that i attbesamemomenttn 

Cf. Forthwithal and Forthwith. Ohs. 

2542 R.CoTVAnD Galyefts Terap. « ^ iv, The ende o 
bathynge . . shalbe forth with that the partycle b 
ruddy and ryse in a lumpe. , . i /.ffpr. 

3. Ofextentin time: On wards, immediately a 
wards and eontinuonsly. Now only J" 
frovi this time {day, etc.) forth (somewhat or -jt 
and in combs. Hencefobth, ThencefobtHi ■ 

+ Always forth : continually, ever more M m ' 
so ever forth, aye forth (OE. a fort), fof ' 
see Ever, Ave. ,, 

a 700 Et’inal Gloss. 529 In dies cntdescetyl} a 10 ■ 

Halt Meld. 25 bat laoliche beast leaueS & last t - 

CursorM.yil^ In dewand gress sere o port n oai v „ 

fra no forth, a 1450 Le Merle A rth. 1668 In the 

gan forthe lende. 2535 Coverdale Nnggat 

then from this daye forth. *559 Fecknam m 

Ref. I. App. ix. 24 Which of them bothe rs . . rsyeiuh 

onh and agreeable with it self. 1577 HounsHEDiee^" 

394/2 The King .. assigned hir foorth suffiermt 
ifci Shaks. >/. C. iv.Vii. 48 ihe aawe 

for my Mirth. 1611 Bible Ps. cxiii. “blessed be 
of the Lord: from this time forth. 1850 U ckl. 

Dream Star, Henseh. ll'ds. I-=5frO” '^a' h^togola 
child looked out upon the star as on theHomc ne of 

. tb. Expressing continuity or progress , 

action ; joined to a verb, and giving the 

go on doing* what the verb denotes. 
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'Beowul/{Z^ 048 Heald forS tela niwe sibbe ! O. E. Chroti. 
an. 534 (Laud AlS.) Cynric. .rixade forj? xxvj wintra. 1*97 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6576 pat water dude uorp is kunde & wax 
euereuasie. ^:x33oR. Brunne Chron. (1725)174 If he forth 
has grace, as he now bigynnes. c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 
135 Possessioners may holden forpehere seculerlordischipis. 
1399 Pol. (Rolls) I. 371 Beholde the book onys..and 

if je savere sum delle, se it fibrth overe. 1428 E. E. JPills 
{1882) 81^ I woll that myne Executours..parfourme forth my 
deuouaciouns forth as I was wonte, 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) DicUs 7 b, Pray him of his merci he wol kepe you 
forthe. 1542 Records Gr. A ties C iv b, Whiche, after you 
haue well practysed, then male you Icarne forth. 1563 
Homilies 11. Agst. Idolatry m. (1859) 216 If you read on 
forth, it expoundeth itself. -rtiSig Bricue Cron. Exits of 
Rosstf^id) 17 He bigged furth the Dortour. x8o8 Scott 
Marm. 11. xxx, Now, men of death, work forth your will, 
t c. To make forth {longt lotiger) : to protract. 
*565-73 Cooper Thesaurus^ Contexere longius . . I might 
make forth this verse longer. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 
149 The Boy Fideles sickenesse Did make my way long 
forth. 

f d. Further, moreover, also. Ohs. 

CX3X5 Shoreham 9 Ne mede ne forthe no other licour 
That chaungeth wateres kende, Ne longeth naujt to cristen* 
dom. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 34 My lorde the kynge, 
and derequene, and forth alle ye that here stande. 

f 4. At or to an advanced point : a. of position 
or progress. Ohs. 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 374 Monie pet beo3 ful uor3 i^ weie 
touward heouene. <2x300 CursorM.woz’j (GQtt.) Eliza- 
beth, pat wele forth staud. Ibid. 11203 (Cott.) pan wassco 
gan sua forth, pat mild, pa.t sco was at hir time o child. 
CX400 Maundev. (1839) xvii. 180 More forthe toward the 
parties septemtrioneles : it [the North Pole) is 62 Degrees, 

+ b. of time. Forth days, nighte ; forth in with 
even : late in the day, night, or evening, Ohs. 

<1x300 Birth of fesns 576 in Altengl. Leg. (Horstm.) 91 
Vorp ni^te hit was. x3Ea Wyclif Mark vi. 35 Whanne it 
was forth dales [cum Iwra vtuUa feret], his disciplis camen. 
<21400 Sir Perc. 825 Tille one the morne at forthe dayes, 
He mett a wyche. <11400-50 Alexander 3055 pen quen 
pai fange to ge fli3t was furth in with euyn. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xx. v. 804 Or it be forth dayes. 

5: Forward, into view. Only with such verbs as 
bring, (ome^ show^ptU^ etc. ; see the verbs. 

C900 tr. Baeda's Hist. v. xiv. [xiii.J (iSqo) 438 pa teah 
heora o3er forS fa^jre boc. c 1050 Byrhiferik's Handboc in 
Anglia VIII. 298, & forS stajpo \vql orgUce binnan feower 
wintrunu ^ z2oo Ormin 3078, & ec he droh patt wittness 
forp Off Ysa>3esslare. cx^ Cursor M. 1x988 (Fairf.) He 
. . oper childer forp hit kid. 1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. vi. 6 Oza 
helde forth the bond to the arke of God. xsst T. \\hLSON 
Logike (1580) 3 b, A cmestlon is either a worde or sentence 
put foorthe, as when 1 aske what suche thyng is. 1892 E. 
Walker Epictetus* Mor. xx, If tis nigh, Stretch forth your 
Hand, take share with Modesty. 171^ Young Busiris 1. 1, 
This day the court shines forth in all its lustre. x8?2 Jrk- 
KiNSON Guide Eu^, Lakes 159 Skiddaw, which stands 
forth in all its majesty. 

f b. with ellipsis of come go. Forth with^ 
come forth with, (come) out with, utter, Ohs. 

c 1400 Latf rands Cirurg. 139 He my3te forp wip no word. 
x5St Robinson tr. More's Utop. To Rdr, (Arb.) 19 To 
Imprintinge it came, .against my wyll. Howebeit. .perccau- 
ing therfore none other remedy, but that furth it shoulde, 

6 . Away or out from a place of origin, residence, 
or sojourn. 

c xooo Cleric Exod. xiii. 19 Alsedap mine ban forp mid eow. 
C XX75 Lamb. Horn. 5 pat folc code par ford to processiun 
to munte oliueti. ^1250 Gen. <5* Ex. 113 ForS glod Siso3er 
dais ni3t. <t 1300 Fall <5- Passion 47 in E. E. P. (X862) 14 
God is angle anon forp send, c 1400 Destr. Troy 2984 Sho 
. .Hade horn radly ar^ed for pe rode furth. 1596 Skaks. 
Tam. Shr. v. iL 104 Swinge me them soundly forth vnto 
their husbands. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 104 In form 
of Battel drawn, they issue forth. 1771 Beattie Minstrel 
I. iii, Nor need I here describe. .How forth the Minstrel 
far’ii in days of yore, 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos I. i, 5 The 
Vikings, .sailed fearlessly forth. 

b. with ellipsis go. Now arch. 

€ 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 81 Nu is pes de.akne forPe. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 309 Nolengersuld pel bide, hot forth 
& stand to chance. 1481 Caxton Godfrey clix. 234 The 
goyng forth of therle of tholouse . . caused them moche to 
haue the wj’ll forth. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iii. ^9 Indeed, I 
will not foorth. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vir. iv, Maternity 
must forth to the streets, i860 W. Collins Antonina xii, 
The slaves . . are forth to pursue me. 

f 7. Of position : Abroad ; not at home ; in the 
field ; at sea. Cf. Abroad 3 and 4. Ohs. 

14.. ChatmerlainAyr(Sc.Stat, I), Alswele induellande 
as furth duelland. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 212 Say 
he dines forth. 1596 — Merck. V. i. i. 15 Had I such 
venture forth. 1598 — Merry IV. n. ii. 276 At that time. , 
her husband will be forth. 1607. — Cor. i. iii. 108 The 
Volcies haue an Army forth. 

f 8 . In senses 5 and 6 , the adv. was formerly used 
in many idiomatic combinations with verbs, where 
for the most part out is now substituted. Ohs. 

CX430 Ttvo Cookery-bks. 1. 23 Coloure it with Safroun, an 
sethe an serue forth. 1513 Douglas jEneis xiii. Prol. 164 
Furth quynching gan the starris, one be one. 15x3 More 
in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 770 The fetching forth of this 
‘noble man. .out of that place. 1584 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 
16 Laid forthe by the foresaid churchwardens.. s. vj d. 
*593 TelBTroth's N. V. Gift 34 New conceites are easly 
remoued but engrauen thoughtes will not be rubbed forth. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 98 Say, wherefore didst thou 
locke me forth lo-day. 1593 — 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 12, I-. 
watcht him how he singled Clifford forth, x^tj/h Merck. V. 
1. i. 143 To fmde the other forth. i6ix Bible Transl. 
Pref. I He gaue foorth, that hee had not scene any profit. 
1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 2S0 If they finde them so doing, 
they will blow them [candles] forth, z688 R. Holsie 


Armoury 111. 182/1 The Library Keeper is . . to keep the 
Books clean, to lend none forth. 

9. Phraseological combinations. 

a. Forth of = out of in various senses. Now 
only poet, or rhetorical, and only in lit. sense ex- 
pressive of motion from within a place. In 1 6 - 1 7 th 
c. occas. ^from forth of ^ Forth of door{s, forth 
adoorsx out of doors; see Adoors. Forth of 
hand^Ci\y\. of hand, at once. 

c 1500 poetry, Gd. Servaunts (Percy Soc.) 8 Whan your 
mayster is forth of towne. 15x3 Douglas jEneis iii. viii. 26 
Furth of his eft schip a bekyn gart he stent. 1537 Pole 
Let. to King in Stiype Ecel. Mem. I. App. Ixxxii. 203 There 
was never man . . that bjroffence was forth of the grace & favor 
of God. 1552-3 htv. Ch. Goods, Staffs, in 'Amu Lichffcld 
IV. 51 Thes parcells followynge were stolne furthe of the 
sayd churche at Cristmas. 1564 Haward Euiropius v. 51 
They shuld be all slaine. forthe ofhande. ^2592 Marlowe 
Massacre Paris 111. iii, I'll, .root Valois his line from forth 
of France, 1594 Shaks. Rick. HI, iv. iv. 176 Humfrey 
Hower, .call'd your Grace To Breakefast once, forth of my 
company. 1607 Wilkins Miseries Enforct Marr. v, Off 
with your coate then, get you forth a dores. 1614 Norik 
Ryiing Rcc. (1884) II. 54 A woman presented for that she 
will not sell anie of her ale forth of doores except it [etc.]. 
1622 in Picton L'pool Munic. Ree. (1883) L 212 Forth of 
his wayges..sQe much money shall be abated. 1632 Rowley 
JVoman nes/ervext iv. 59 My .. Vncle [being] poore, I him 
relieving was thrust forth of dores. 1633 *1 “. James Voy. 
61 Forth adores we could not go. 1671 J. Webster 
Metallogr. L 14 A Roman^ Hermit, whore Writings were 
translated forth of the Arabick Language into Latine. 1751 
Affect. Narr. IVager 63 He threw his Pistol aside, and 
came forth of the Tent. x8x6 Keatinge Trav, (1817) 1. 49 
He who is exiled forth of the land, endures his punishment 
at home. 1867 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 541 Flee 
from' the foot of the Hon. .forth of his den. 

b. And so forth, f (a) And then onwards ; 
and then in regular sequence. + (b) And similarly 
(in the remaining cases) ; usually followed by cf 
(OE, he), (r) Now used only (like and so on) in 
breaking off an enumeration, quotation, etc. : And 
the like, etcetera. Formerly also, -p or so forth. 

{<1) cxooo .<Elfric Gram. x>.v. (Z.) 144 And swa forp. 

<r 22903'. Eng. Leg. 473/400 Tohisschyphe wende: andso 
forz [read forp] in pe se. CX340 Cursor M. 6x22 (Fairf.) At 
the kyng he first by*gan And so forth slow beste & man. 
*377 Langu P. pi. B. xiv. 159 Moche murthe in Maye is 
amonges wilde bestes. And so forth whil somer lasieth her 
solace dureth. 1551 Records Pathw. Knovtl. 11. IvL If a 
line bee drawen by bothe their ceiities, and so forthe in 
lengthe. 1574 Whitgift Def. Ansav. iii. i. 9 Looke at the 
2. Admonition especially; and so foorth, where [etc.!. 

(^) e xooo Siarcre^ fr. Bxda 4 in Sax. Leechd. III. 250 
And swa for3 be 3am oSrum. CZ400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxx. 137 A Kynges porter, .anoper sewer, anopermarschall, 
and so furth of all oper ofiicez pat langes till his courte. 
1450-1530 Myrr. cur Ladye% Why an hympne ys callyd an 
hympne . . why an Antempne is callyd an Antempne and so 
fourth of other. ? a 1500 iVycket (1828) 4 They spared not 
the sonne of God . .and so forth of the apostels and martirs. 

(c) 1574-5 Aor. Parker Corresp. (1853) 474, I toy out my 
time, partly with copying of books, .partly in genealogies, 
and so forth. 160a Shaks. Ham. ii. i. 61 Videlicet, a Broihell, 
or so forth. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ni. i. 239 These were 
such as declar'd him a Hcrctick-.a Profaner, and so forth. 
*745 P* Thomas fmL Anson's Voy. 44 Some Jewels, abun- 
dance of Gold and Silver Twist, and so forth, x8x6 Keat- 
INCE Trav. (1817) II. 155 Coal beds.. piscatory exuvi®, and 
so forth, x^x Macaulay Let. Napier in Trevelyan Life 
(1876) II. ix. 127 This lady, .called the ^larquis of Hertford 
‘ Earl of Hertford and so forth. 

+ C. As or so forth : as or so far, to such an 
extent or degree {ps, that), Cf. Far-forth. 

a xooo Ags. Laws, Oaths xi, Swa for3 swa uncre word- 
Secwydu fyrmest wasron. <2x225 Leg. Katk, 2304 5^f 
I’U . , wuU greten ure godes asc for3 as pu ham hauest 
igremet, a 1225 yutiana 15 pat tu hauest wi3 ute me se 
for3 pi luue ileuct pat [etc,]. Ibid. 47 And wurche his wil 
oueral ase for3 as imei. CX386 Chaucer Ma/t of Law's 
Prol. 19 (Harl, MS.) Lesep no tyme, as forpe as je may. 

B. prep. 

•p 1. Forward to, up to, to the extent or limit of. 
Chiefly with even', see Emforth, Even-forth. 
Also in conjunctional phrase. Forth that : until. 

c888 K. <Elfred Boeth. xxxviii. § 5 On cnihthade and swa 
forp ealine Sonne 7;iogophad. c 1x75 Lamb, Horn. 91 For3 
pet ic alegge pine feond under pine fot-sccomele. exxoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 ForS pat hie underetonden wurldes 
wit, c 2449 Pecocic Repr. 52 The processis forth and afore 
the textis ligging. Ibid. 1, xvii, 100 The processis forth and 
aftir, bifore and behiride, where tlulke textis ben writun. 

2. Forward, out or away from ; out of, from out 
of. Now rare. 

1566-75 Painter Pal. Ple<as.[\Zf^\\. 114 In saying so, 
the teares gushed forth hir eyes, 1594 Daniel Cleopatra 
II. i, And forth her trembling Hand the Blade did wrest. 
*595 Hunnis Joseph 5 They stript him forth his p.'wty cote. 

1670 P. Henry Diaries Lett. (1882) 231 [He] went forth 
his Desk. x^8 Otway Friendship in Fask. v. (1736) 107 
Discharge them of their punishment, and see ’em forth the 
gates. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos) 2x0 Never fire, With 
so swift motion, forth a stormy cloud, Leap'd downward. 
1864 Blackmore Clara Vaughan xxxiv. The brambled 
quarry standing forth the trees. 

b. Preceded by from. 

a 1592 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 11. i, Poor Troy . . From 
forth her ashes shall advance her head. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
IV. IV. iv. 53 Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once. 

1671 Milton 3'aww 922 That I may^fetch thee From forth 
this loathsome prison-house. 1820 Ke.vts St. Agnes xxx, 
He from forth the closet brought a heap Of candied apple. 

•p C. sb. In phrase. To have one's forth : to have 


outlet ; fig. to have free course, to have one’s ^ fling’.' 
Hence [rarely) as independent sb. : Free course, 
wide publicity. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. HI. 153 Lettep so faste, bat Feip 
may not ban bus forp. 1496 Dives 4- Paup. (W. de W.) 
VIII. vii. 329/1 These men oflawe..formedewithdrawe them 
to..lette falsehede haue his forth. 1567 Jewell Apol. 327 
Wee. .geeue God thankes, that.. hath published, .the name 
of his Sonne in euery place. .The foorth, and force thereof 
greeuethyou nowe..as it did.. your Fathers. .that cried.. 
All the worlde renneth after him. 1597 J. King On Jonah 
(*59^) 362 Thorough Propontis, where the sea is patent 
againe, and hath his forth. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. Ixii. 
§ 8 Ilie Church, .was contented to let Donatlsis haue their 
foorth by the space of threescore yeares. 1611 Speed 
Gt. Brit. IX. viii, §32 Obstacles, .which all must be done 
and voided before the Pope can haue his full forth. 

D. rorth- in composition. In OE. and ME. 
the combinations of forth adv. with vbs. are hardly 
to be considered compound words ; whether the 
adv. precedes or follows the vb. depends on euphonic 
or other conditions which do not affect the sense. 
The agent-nouns, nouns of action, and ppl. adjs. 
corresponding to these verbal locutions were formed 
by prefixingy^ 3 ';'//i:,to the verbal noun or adj. corre- 
sponding to the verb. In mod. Eng. compound vbs. 
formed with forth- are rare ; but forth- is often used 
as a prefix in the formation of nouns of agent and 
action, and ppl. adjs, corresponding to the verbal 
phrases (compound verbs in sense but not in form) 
in which the adv. follows the verb. More frequently, 
however, the agent-noun, etc. is followed by the 
adv. ; thus we have a setter forth, but *forihseiter 
is app. not recorded. For the formation of ppl. 
adjs. the prefix is the only means available ; and 
in poetry Irom Pope onwards it is very common in 
pres, pples. 

In some OE. and ME. words, forth- appears as a substi- 
tute for Fore-: see Forthfather, Forthward, Forthwith 2. 

The more important compounds of forth- will be 
treated in their alphabetical place as Main words; 
those enumerated in this article are nonce-words or 
of rare occurrence. 


1. Verbs ; as forthdeap, -throzu, and renderings of 
Lat. vbs, with pro-, as/orlh-cut, -follow, -look. 

1382 W’yclif Isa. xxviii. 24 Whether al day shal ere the 
erere, that he sowe and *forth kutlen [Vulc. proscindet), 
and purge hU erthe, a 1300 E, E. Psalter 27 [l.vlx. 
26] For wham )?ou smate, *forth-filiyhed fVulg. perstcuU 
sunt) ba. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 154 JSlony ladde 
*forth-lep to iaue & to kesC <i 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxxiv. 
12 [Ixxxv. 11] Fra heven '‘forln-loked [Vulg. Prospexit) 
rlghtwisenes. 1557 TottelTs Mtse. (Arb.) 195 To stay my 
life pray her *fiirththrowe swete lokes whan I complaine. 

2. Nouns : a. vbl. sbs. ; as forth-carrying, fiozih 

t-AViVif, -shedding, -shining, -stretch- 
ing. Also, + forth-getting, a shoot, sprout ; 
fforth-growing, an outgrowth, b. nouns of 
action; as, forthfiow, -look, \ -progress, -roll, 
f -speed, c. agent-nouns, as fortk-speakcr. 

17x6 in IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 137 The old. .woman., 
died in the *forth-caiTying. 1870 J. Duncan CoUoq. Peripat. 
138 The *forlhflow of the one life of the Universe. x886 
A. B. Bruce Miraculous Eletn. Gosp. vii. 258 The 'forth- 
flowing of that love. 1382 Wyclif Jer. v. 10 Doth aweihis 
*forthgetingus [^’^ulg. propagines), for thei ben not the 
Lordis. 1887 L. Parks His Star in East ii. 52 The crea- 
tion of a father is the *forthgiving of a father’s life. 1562 
Turnf.r Herbal ii. 40 b, In the top of (the braunches of 
Lithospermon) is ther a double *furlhgrowyng or a double 
thyng growing out. ?cx45o MS. St. John's Coll. Oxon 
(No. 117 fo. X23b) in Maskell Mon. Rit. III. 356 Loke thi 
beginning of thi lif, care and sorwe : thi *fo[r]thliuing, tra- 
uail .. and disese. 1865 A. B. Grosart Mem. H. Palmer 
45 A worn, wistful, sad •forth-look that is unspeakably 
touching. CZ475 Partenay 3199 To thys *forth-progresse 
Geffray made redy. X891 G. Meredith One of our Cong. I. 
viii. 144 The noble ‘forthroll of the notes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 254 His great effusyon or 'forthsTiedynge 
of his blode. 1875 E. White Life in Christ 11. xt. (1878) 
121 The full *forthshining of the light came only with the 
Christ. 1873 D. Fraser Synopt. Led. III. 2 The prophet, 
or*forth-speaker. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxix. 162 Which 
tydynges lettyd hym of his *forth spede in that ioumey. 
CX400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordslu (E. E. T. S.) 
*Forth-strechynge of J>e membres makys stalworth be body. 

3. Adjectives and participles; a. Pres, pples. and 
ppl. adjs., as forth-beaming, -fiozving, -giving, 
-gleaming, -issuing, -standing', also Jforth- 
zuerpand, casting out. b. Pass, pples., as forth- 
fet, t -sent ; also, + forth-grown, brought up ; 
t forth-stra 5 t, stretched out ( = Lat. directs^). 

1725 Pope Odyss, xiii. 501 Nor longer in the heavy eye- 
ball shined The glance divine, *forth-beaming from the 
mind. ^1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2440 Anon hys sone 
*forthe fete And ladde ther he schulde dee. 1866 K. a. 
Candlish xstEp. John xxvH. 306 Is all dear and q^n 
and *forthflowing between thee and him. ifJf ' 

Prentiss ix. 290 She was peculiarly free and.. fortoCT' ^ 
«x 835 Mrs. Hemans Eng. Mart. fRoWs 
banner, from the brows Of the *forth-gIcafmng_ of 

rc:t. Leve I. Chaucer’s Wks. (.53=) 33« b. ^ or 

London. .inwhichelwas'forthegrowen. .75. court 

XX. i8t To the sage Greets convened m con^n^ 
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instant, darts her self from high. x866Blackmore Cradock 
Noxvetl xlvii, The pupils *forthstanding haggardly. ^ X38Z 
"WycUF Scclus. xxxix. 29 The weies of it to the weies of 
them ben *forth stra5t. a 1300 E. E, Psalter xvifi], 11 Me 
um gaf nou me *forth werpand £Vulg./n?/ynV«/«]. 

+ Forth, V. Obs. Forms : 1 foi^ian (also 
seforUian: see Afford), 2-4 forthen, 3 Oniu 
forthenn, 5 forthe. \0^.fo}^tan, f. Forth adv. ; 
formally, it corresponds to 'L.portdre to carry.] 

1. traits. To accomplish, carry out; also, to man- 
age to (do something). See Afford i, 2, and 3. 

0. E. Chron. an. 675 (Laud MS.) Hwilc man swa haue '5 

behaten to farcn to Rome, and he ne muje hit forSian. 
C1200 Ormin 212 pu shallt ben dumb Till]>att itt shall ben 
forpedd. <i xazg Jitliatia 67 ForSe al pi feaders wil pes 
feondes of helle. X340-70 Alex, d* Etnd. 570 Of more 
make ^e avaunt, pan je mowe forpen. a Alexander 

X774'Vnneth may pou forthe pine awen caitefe cors to clethe, 
& to fede. c X460 Toivneley Myst. (Surtees) 45 Alle that I 
say I shalle forthe. 

2. To put forward, offer. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 43 Vnderstonde %ve .. his hoUe 
wordes, and forpe \^proferairtus\ we him ure rihte bileue. 

F’orth(e, obs. f. Ford. 

Portham, -than: see Forthon. 

Por hhat, conj. Also 7 for that that. [See 
Y(S^prcp. 21 b.] 

1. For the reason that, because, arch. 

rx20o Or.min 3826 pa wakemenn to frofrenn Forr patt hi 
wisste wel patt 1033 Off himm fordrsedde wserenn. <1x250 
Oxvl 4 Night. 365 And seisi for pat ich fleo bi nihte pat ich 
ne mai iseo bi lihte. Lanfranc's Cirurg. 14 In 

moisle bodies for pat pe smale lymes ben feble. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. iii. iv. 82 For that I love your daughter. .1 must 
advance the colours of my love. X620 J. Wilkinson Coroners 
4 Sherifes X The Statute of Westminster, .rehearseth, For 
that that people of small condition., be. .chosen (etc.]. 1641 
J. Shote Sarah 4 Hagar (1649) 116 For that her mistress 
had corrected her, her stomack riseth against^ it. 178a 
CowpER Gilpin 26 For that wine is dear. We will be fur- 
nish’d with our own. ^ 1894 Yelleno Bk. I. 67 It is hard to 
trace folly, for that it is inconsequent, to its start. 

II The mod, use of for that in reported speech 
(when both words are conjs.) is to be distinguished 
from the above. 

?774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. H. 8 The courier conjured 
him .. that he should read them forthwith, for that they 
contained matter of great importance. Keats Lamia 
306 Bidding him raise His drooping head.. For that she 
was a woman. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. (1889) II. xvii. 
282 Hehad told them togoto their supper. .for that nothing 
more would be done that day, 2873 Tristram Moab i. 6 
That we were needlessly encumbering ourselves, for that., 
rice might be procured . .in the villages. 

+ 2. For the purpose that ; in order that. 0!/s. 
CX200 Ormin loxo patt wa3herifft wass hengedd lasr, Forr 
that itt hidenn shoUae All [etej, 13,, Gny iParw. (A.) 146 
AI folk he dede him loue, For pat noman schuld him 
schoue. in Surtees Misc. (1890) 7 For p'^ pair praiers 
suld stand John Lyllyng to availl. 1572 K. H. tr, Lauatencs' 
Ghostes (1596) 104, 1 thought good to repeate these things 
. . the rather for that the reader might see, that (ctc.l. 

t Porth.beaT, z'. Obs. \0'E..foi^bcranf.¥o^’tn 
adv. + beran to Bear.] trans. a. In OE. : To 
bring forth, produce, b. To bear forth, bring out 
c. To promote, uphold. 

<r9oo tr. Bxda’s Hist. 1. vii, {1890) 34 Pone reSelan Alba- 
nura seo wajstmberende Brj^ton forSbereS. e 1305 St. 
Edmund King 85 in E. E, P. (1862) 89 pe wolf makede po 
deol ynou3, po hi pat heued forbbere. <‘1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T, S.) 55 Ouer alle pinges it 
fally.s to a kynge. .to forthbere religious men. 
trOTth-birth. Obs. rare^^. =FoBBiRTHb, 
a X300 Cursor M. 6122 (Gott.) He. .pe forth-birth {Colt, 
forbixlh] slow bath [best] and man. 

+ Portllbri*ng, v. Obs. \0^,fot^bringan, f. 
Forth adv. + bringan to Bring.] trans. = bring 
forth in various senses : a. To be^r (offspring, 
fruit); to bring to pass. b. To bring forward; 
to bring out, utter, c. To bring up, rear. 

a. 971 Blickl. Horn. 37 Ealle pa wzestmas pe eorpe forp- 
bringep. a 1300 Cursor M. 384 pe dri [he] cald erth pat 
lauerd kyng, and bad it gress and frut forthbring. Ibid. 
10722 Of rote of iesse par suld spring A wand pat suld a flur 
forth bring X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5866 Sons and 
doghtirs pat pai forthebroght. C1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) i After my wille this is furth broght, 

b. cxooo .-4^5. Gosp. Lukevi.45 Yfelman of yfeltim gold- 
horde yfel forpbringp. C130S . 5 "/. Edmund Con/. 570 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 86 He sat longe in po3te, & al layinge an eng- 
Hsch huse wordes forpbroxte. <^1325 Sange 0/ Deo Gracias 
5 ibid. 124, I sei3 a clerk a boke forthe brynge, CX425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 3116 The childe was forthe broght. 

0. c Syr Getter. 879 From a childe she him forth broght. 

Hence rortbbri'nging* vhl. sb., the action of the 
vb. ; t esp. the carrying forth of a body for burial. 
AlsoPortbbri Tiger, one who, or that which, brings 
forth or produces. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, Dc P. E. vin, i. (1495) 296 Though 
the worlde seme fader and forthbrjmger and federofbodyes. 
1429 lYills d* dnv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 78, 1 wylle yat eu’y 
prest seculer. .haue. .to be at my dirges and forthbrj'ng^mg 
j noble. 1546 Bale Eng. Notaries l. (1548) 17 b, Saynt 
Kenligeme. .had. .a fayremaydetohisfortnebrynger. 1584 
Lane. <$• Chesh, JYills (1884) 98 After my forth bringinge, 
the rest of my goodes to be devided equaly to my wif and 
Children. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 12 The forerunner and 
forthbringer of the next week’s or next month’s deadly sin. 
1889 Athenxum 7 Sept. 521/1 The success of the book 
depending so largely upon its artistic forlhbringing. 

• *f roiSjKby, adv. Ohs. =:Forby adv. i b. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pardouer^s T. 34o(Harl. MS.) What corps 


is Uhls] pat passeth her forp by? 14.. Lydc. Temple Gl^ 
230 Forth-bi as he doPpace. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 84 b/i 
Seuen deuylles .. which slew all them that passed forthby. 

fX489 Sonnes 0/ Aynton xxviiL 586 Thenne cam a 

pylgrym forthby. 

t Fortllca*ll, V. Obs. rare. [f. Forth adv. 
+ Call z/.] trans. a. To provoke ; = L. provocare. 
b. To call or summon forth. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxini[i]. 58 In par graves at nithe 
pai forth-kalled him als. 2748 Thomson Cast. IndoL 11. 
xii, Forlh-caJlIng all with which boon earth is fraught. 

t rorthca'st, v. Obs. [f. Forth adv. -h Cast 
z».] trans. 'J'o axst forth. 

a X300 E. E. Psalter xMx. fl.] 17 pou. .forth-keste mi saghes 
hind-ward pare, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvi. xa Forth- 
kastand me no\V pai haf vmgifen me. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
« 5 * Selv. 120 When motion is shifted or begotten in the thing 
mov’d or forthcast. 

Hence fPortlica'st^/. rr. Also '}• Por'thcast 
sb.f a thing cast forth, a projectile. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 122 This comes not home 
to the business of forthcast things. Ibid. 129 Only herein 
the motion that nature gives, is unlike to that which we 
bequeath to forthcasts. 

+ Fortlicle*pe> v. Obs. [OE. forfclipianf i. 
Forth adv. + clipian^ Clepe v.} trans. To call 
forth, invite forward. Also, to incite, provoke. 

Icxooo Gal. V. 26 (Lye) Forpelypiend us betwynan, pro- 
vocantes xtivicem. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 231 3 ef he frend were 
me hine sceotde derewrhee for 3 clepjcn. 1382 WvcLir Dent. 
xxxii. II As an egle forthclepynge hishryddis to flee, 
t Fo*rtlicoiii.e9 ^b. Obs. rare. [f. Forth adv. 
-f OE. cymty Come A coming forth, 

f xooo Mx.vvacGen. xxxviii. 28 On Sara cilda forpeyme. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter civ. lev.) 38 Fained es Egipt in forth- 
come of am. 

Forthcome (f6»jpkti‘m), v. [f. Forth adv. + 
Come v.'\ intr. To come forth. Now only as an 
occasional back-formation from the ppl, a , : To be 
forthcoming. 

<1X000 Cxdmon's Gen. 122 (Gr.) Metod. .heht. .leoht forS- 
cuman. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 713 Man ..als a flour 
bright, First forth comes here til pis light, And es sone 
broken and passes away. X848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 11. 
vii, This fo<^ forthcomes not. x886 Spectator 2 Jan. 12/1 
If funds be forthcoming (and. .funds will fortbeome). 
Hence Forthca*me ppl. a.^ that has come forth 
or been issued. Also Forthcomer. 

x8x2-z4 Sir R- Wilson in Sat. Rev. XII. 384/1 Their 
quantity and quality astonish the Prussians, and gain the 
English many a gaze as forlhcomers from a country where 
tetc ], 1827 Lamd Let. to B. Barton in Li/e fy Lett. xvi. Wks. 
(1863) So’A forihcome or coming review of foreign books. 
X84Q Ncio Monthly Mag. LVIll. 497 The last forthcomer 
from Paternoster-row, or Albcmarle-sireet. 1B63 Masson 
in Reader 7 Nov. 527/3 (Books) no longer forthcoming, but 
actually forthcome within the last few days. 

Porthoomiiie (io-ipko-miQ), [f. Forth 

adv. + Coming vH. ji.i] 

1. A coming forth; ■(•appearance in court. 
*533 More .< 4/^4 xxxvii. Wks. 903/x Hewoulde ,, rather 

..suffer them [nis harmes) paciently, then to..proue them 
with his forth comming againe. 2591 Child Marriages 
(1897) 149 Richard Wilson vnderlakcthfor the furth-coming 
of Robert Kirks. 1640 Order 0/ Lords in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. HI. (1692) 1 . 127 The Lords ordered him to give looool. 
Bail for his forth-coming. 1703 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. IX, 224 Take security of them for their.. forth- 
coming when called for. 1822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 353 He had notice of their li.e. the worms’] forih-com- 
ing by a sense of heat in the urinary canal. 1856 C. J. 
Andersson Lake Ngami 362 My other waggons, .had not 
yet arrived . . Whilst abiding their forthcoming, I busied 
myself in mapping. 

2 . Sc. Law. Bee quot. 1861 and cf. Forthcoming. 
ppl,' a. I b. 

1754 Erskine Prittc. Sc. Law (1809) 36 In forthcomings, 
in poindings of the ground, in mails and duties. i 85 x W. 
Bell Diet. Latv Scotl., Forthcoming, is the action by which 
an arrestment is made available to the arrester. x886 Act 
49 Viet, c. 23 § 3 Such winding up shall . .be equivalent to 
an arrestment in execution and decree of forthcoming. 

Forthcoming ((oorpki?'miq), ppl. a. [f. 
Forth adv. r Coming ppl. a.J 
1. About to or likely to come forth ; also simply, 
coming or approaching (in time) ; esp. ready to 
appear or be produced when required, at one’s 
disposal or within one’s reach, *■ get-at-able’. Said 
both of persons and things. \ To keep (a person) 
forthcoming’, to keep in safe custody, f To see 
(a person) forthcoming'. ? to make amenable to 
control. 

XS2X-32 Bp. Lonoland in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. xcv. 
248 That he be forth comyng to his answers when your* 
Grace shall commaund. 1585-73 Durham Deposit. (Surtees) 
219 To arreste the said Isal^ll..and to kepe her furihcom- 
yng unto the morning. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. n. 
vii. Memory layes up all the species which the senses have 
brought in and records them as a good register that they 
may be forth coming when they are called for. 0x63$ 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 17 If you think to rule here, 

I will take a course to see you forth-coming. X640-X Kirk- 
cudbr. IVar-Comm. Min. Bk, (1855) Bo To .. find sufficient 
.suretie that the samen shall be furrii-cumand to the publict. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § X51 The Members should 
be forth coming assoon as a Legal Charge should be pre- 
fe^ed against them. 1674 N, Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 170 
His everlasting Essence, .must be forth-coming. X795 Ld. 
Auckland C<»rr. (X862) III. 354 . 1 am forthcoming any day 
except Monday next. X829 Lytton Disowned 3 When 
neither Canarj', Palermo, nor Sherry are forthcoming. 1859 


Lang Wand. India 270 He had forgotten all abont tie 
forthcoming execution. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 651/1 
Possible but never forthcoming claimant.<i. 

b. Sc. Law in phrase to make forthcoming. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj.n^ The ordinator.. is bound ..i^ 

finde and make fortheumand to him ane bondman 1*601 
V'CT Stair Insiit. nr. i. § 36. 374 This action for makiDF 
Sums or Goods arrested forthcoming is ordinarj*. * 
2. Ready to make or meet advances, rare. 

183s T. Moore Mein. {1856) VII. 81 Nothing could U 
more frank or forthcoming than his manner. i88sL Malh 
Col. Enderb/s IVi/e 111. vi, She was extremely gracious 
and forthcoming ; but one might delect a certain watch- 
fulness and hardness behind her genial manner. 

Hence Forthco’mingTieBs. 
xSd 8 Bentham Sc. Re/. 21 Means of securing fortbcomlng- 
ness, on the part of persons and things, for legal porposei 
18x8 T. Moore Mem. (1853) * 33 » ^ chance for my 

escape but in the forlhcomingness of his uncle Sheddon. 

t PoTthdeal. Ois. = F'oedeal. 

2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 38 That is to save: as good a 
forthdeale and auantage towardes the ende of the werke, as 
if a good porcion of the same wer already finyshtd. 

t rorthdo', w. Obs. Forth oA. 

+ dSn to Do.] irons. To put forth; to utter^words). 
c 900 tr. Exdcts Hist. v. ii. (i^r) 388 Heht he his lungan 
forodoon of his muSe. c 1250 Cen. (f Ex. 3993 Sal ic non 
wurd mujen forS-don, Vten Qat god me leiS on. 

+ Poiftlidraw’, Obs. [f. Forth oab.+DBAW 
vi] trans. To draw forth. 

?<x Z300 Leg. Gregory (Schulz) 347 pe fischer ban jre child 
forh drouj. 2340 Ayeno. 98 pet he ous delyiiri of {>e zeue 
dyadliche zennes..and uorpdra^e pe zeue uirtues. 
t roTtheCll, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 furpnm, 
-on, -an, forpum, 2 forpon, -an, 3 forpe(n, Orm. 
forpenn. [OK. furfnm, f. Olewt/Kr}-, for}- 
(see Forth adv.) with suffix of.dat. pl.J Even. 

Blickl. Horn. 179 Nsere nfflfre nanij to)>xs halisinon 
on pissum miSSanjearde ne furpum naenij on heofenua 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 29 FurSon Salomon 00 eallun 
hys wuldre nass [etc.], c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, s He mihte rida 
..on riche stede..nalde he no, na forpon uppon pa muchde 
assa, aje uppon pa lutthle foie, c 1200 Ormin 825 He noMe 
giltenn Ne forpenn purrh an idell word, exxoa Trin. Coll 
Horn. 13 Ne forSe gef man haue 3 to done mid his rihte spuie 
[etc.]. •CX20S Lay. 30x2 Al pat is on liue nis nig sii'a dure 
swa me is pin an Hme forSe min ah3ene lif. 

Forther, Forther- : see F urtheb. 

•(• FoTthfare, jA Obs. [O'E.'forSfanii^)^, 
{. Fouth adv. + fam Fabk jA'] A going forth. 

1. Decease, death. 

cx«>$ Lav. 6^ Vmbe fcole jere tefter Belinnesforwait. 

b. The passing-bell rung at a person's death- 
1551 Hooper Injunct, xxxiii. Wks. (Parker Sw.) II - 137 
Item, that from henceforth there be no knells or fortWares 
rung for the death of any man. 

2. The going forth of a corpse; funeral. 

*473 Churchw. Ace. St. Edmund's, 

Item for the grete belle at bis furthfare xijo. *S 3®'9 
0/ A. Hamon (Somerset Ho.), 'The.vpenses and charges e 
my forthfare thirtye Day & Anniversary. 

t PortbfaTei Obs. [OE, forUfaran^ f* 
Forth adv.^-faran to go : see Fare 

1. intr. To go forth, go away, depart, journey. 

c888 K. Boeih. xxxni. § 4 SwaSwtte 

forp farap ge eftcumab. a 2200 Moral Ode 340 uo ’ •• 
pene wei grene per forS-fareS lulel folc. <1x300 A. 
Psalter xX\\. x, I sal forth fare, ife I wil, Als a spar^'e in 
pe hil. 13,. K.Alis. 6936 Sorwe and care.Tbat oayl 
lelten forth fare. 

2. To decease, die. ' 

O. E. Chron. an. 571, On pam ilcan , * ,nfi 

<xiX 7 S Cott, Horn. 225 Noe lefede.-nbon bund jeare 

fifti, and he pa forSferde. CZZ05 Lay. X1458 r?"”® L 
beost forS faren. c X320 Cast. Love 218 Atie 

■ Will. Paleme 5266 fen 


moste dyen and forp-fare. c 1350 
perour was forp-fare faire to enst. , t\ A 

Hence PorthfaTing ppl. a. (also absol-)- 0 ^^ • 

a 1225 Auer, R. szo peos seoue bestes . . iSe wildwnes^- 
pet alle pe uorSfarinde uondeS to uordonne. 1870 • 

BtiRNE Fferhth. A tprror trt forthfariDg shtps by I* S ' 

[OE. forjifaderas, 1. 


t FoTthfather. Obs. ^ 

Fokth adv. + Father.] pi. = Forefathers. 

c xooo jElfric De vet. Test, in Grein Ags. **«l^,r« 
bames forSfederas. a 2225 St. Marher. 4 pm® ^ ^ 

beoS forfarene reowliche. . <11225 Leg. Soth.'ifj ^ 
weren todreauet . . past hire forS-fadreS hefden ifostre • -i 

t Portbfi-ll, 2^. Obs. [f. Forth + 

trails. To fulfil; also, to discharge (a legacy)- 

c X400 Apol. Loll. 3 As feip i.s forpfillid of k 

also desir. ^1426 Chron. 4^5 pus was forl^^^^ 

prophecy of pesweuene. x^^o Richmond. mvdeh^* 

I geue my executrix .. the resydew of nry / »- r 

payd, and legocyes furthfilled, to dispose former i 


geue my executrix .. the resydew of my gouds, my £ 

’ ’’ ' thfilled, to dispose forlher as let 

Obs. [OE. foriflr, f. 


t Po’rthforeu 

adv. 4 - fSr a going : see Fore sb.] 


A going 


forth : 


a. OE. only: Decease, death; — Forthfau ■ * 

b. Used as rendering of Lat. traiistiiiL gi^ . 

Jerome as the literal meaning ol paseka ^3 

egoo tr. Bxda's Hist. 111. xix. (1891) 210 forSfor®- 

fordfor loweard ware & unxewiis seo tid P®J® forS 

cxzso Gen. fp Ex. 3158 Dat ni3t sal ben fest pasen , 
for, on engle tunge, it be. . j, f 

t PoTthgang, sb. Obs. [OE. j j,i 
Forth adv. + gang- a going.] A going 
out; progress, advance. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. v. xxii. ('Spx) 47® I’®* wih®£* 

jjeforeweard se for3gong..mone5um..styren ^,3 

weardra Singa .. semengde syndon. f***?®^. uorSaoo?* 
Ich was pe beginnunge hwi swuch pmg nei 
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FOBTHEIGHT, 


Ibid. 21 h I uorSsong of gode liue; and iSe last ende. ^1300 
E, E. Psalter cxirn[i]. 14 Noght es falling of stane walle swa, 
Ne forth-gang, ne crie, in waies of J>a. 
t Forthga’ng, v. Ohs. [OE. fotfgangan, f. 
Fouth adv. + gangan to go.] intr. To go forth. 

a xooo Byrhtnoth 3 (Gr.) Het hyssa hwsene. . forSgan- 
gan. a 1300 Cursor M. 5998 (Gott.) Pharao. folk ne wild 
he late forthgang. 

+ FortligO’, V. Ohs. [OE. forJ>gdn, f. Forth 
adv, +gdn to Go.] 

1. intr. To go forth : see Forth < 7 ^ 2 ^. 5 and 6. 
Occas. with cognate object. Of day, night, etc. : 
To pass, pass away. 

O. E. Chron. an. 1075, Raulf. .wolde forSgan mid his folce. 
CII7S Lamb. Horn. 91 Swa bet ileiden ba untrummen men 
hi here stret here petrus for 3 -eo 3 e. cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 

9 De niht is forS-gon and dai neihlecheS. c xaso Gen. ^ Ex. 
2819 Nu is for 3 gon 3 e 3 ridde dai. a X300 E. E. Psalter 
Ixxxviiili]. 42 Bi-reved him alle forth.gaand be wai. 1382 
WvcLiF Gen. xliv. 4 And now the cyte thei jeden oute and 
forth 5eden a litill. — ynditk xvL 27 Forsothe she was in 
feste da3es forth goende frocedens] withgret glorie. 

£'X42S Seven Sa^. (P.) 761 Thay .. dyde ham Bothe forth 
goo. c X440 Promp. Parv. 173/2 Forthegone, profectus. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso xvni. xix. 6 Whereat amazd he staid, 
and well prepard For his defence, heedfull. .foorthwent. 

b. Jig, esp. To advance in age (also, in power 
or dignity). Of a treaty : To be carried into effect. 

CX2SO Gen. fy Ex. 834 Sum was wi 5 mi3te so for 3 gon, 
Sat hadden he under hem mani on. a 1300 Cursor M. 10757 
He was sumdel forthgan in lijf. fX33o R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 185 Philip vnderstode, R. wild not consent, bat ilk 
conant forth jode, bat be Soudan sent. 

2. To come forth as from a source, proceed. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 15 pa Sing b® of Sam men 
forSgaS, ba hine besmitaS. ^1325 Prose Psalter Athana- 
sian Creed 22 Nou5t fourmed, nwt bi3eten, hot forbgoand. 
C-1340 Cursor M. 10240 (Fairf.) loachym here shalle none 
Oft'rj’ng of thy bond forb^-gone. CZ400 APol. Loll. 10 pe 
maker of mankimd takyng a soulid body of b® virgyn.«& 
forbgoing man wib out seed may gif vs His Godhed. 

Fortngoinff (fbaipgoa'ig), vbl.sb. [f. Forth 
adv. + Going ml. j/^] A going forth. 

1382 Wycuf Ps. Prol. 737 The forth going of profilende 
men. C1440 Hylton Seata Per/. (W. de W. 1494) n. xxxi, 
A lityll of the forthgoyng fro that refourmyng to the hygher 
refourmyng. 1587 Golding De Momay v. 56 A certeine 
couert forewardness or foorthgoing of the will towards 
the thing that is loued. x8« Chalmers Const. Man (183s) 
I. 1. 72 To the fiat and fortngoing of whose will it owes its 
existence. 1832 Rock Ch, 0/ Eatherslll. t. 210 His hopes 
that God’s angels would come for his soul at its forth* 
going. x87o^ W. Arnot Life J, Hamilton iv. 180 With a 
great forthgoing towards the common people. 
Fortllgoillg (fo.jfgou-it)), ppl. a. rare. [f. 
Fobth adv, + Going ppl. a.] That goes forth ; 
esp. disposed to make advances ; enthusiastic ; 
gracious. Cf. Fobthcomino ppl. a. 3. 

x8sx J. Hamilton Royal Preacher xx. (1854) 258 The 
great desires of his forthgoing patriotism and p^iety. X876 
bins, Whitney Sights fylns. xxxil. 307 But to him she may 
have been forthgomg. 

FortMngdole ; see Farthingdeal. 

+ Fortlii'nk, v. Ohs. Forms : see Think, 
Also 4~6 forotliint. [repr, two distinct words : 

a, OK.fortSincan (f. For- to Think) 
^OmO.fordenchenifitT. verdenkeit), / 5 . f. For- 
pref.^ + OE. fyncan to seem. Cf. MHG. ver- 
dtmketi and ON. forfykhja to displease.] 

I. Senses from OE. fiyncajt. 

1. irans. To displease, cause regret to. 

ttzzz$ Juliana 16 Ne ich ne seh him neuer b^t nie sare 
forbunche 3 . c X325 Metr. Ho?n. (Small) xvi. To king Wil- 
liam bodword was broht Of this tithing, that him for thohl. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 1365 (1414), 1 nas, ne nevere to 
be I thenke, Ayens a thing that myght the forlhenke. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 6446 If. .it had you forthoght, Ye 
might [etc.], cxgso Adam Bel 548 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 
161, I hav y.graunted them graces, And that forthynketh 
me. X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (18581 1 . 200 Full sair for- 
thinkis me, The greit injuris..Done to my sister. 

2 . impers. and quasi-zw/^rj". (//) forthinks {pie, 
him, etc.) : I, etc., feel regret, repent, or am sorry. 
Const, of, for, or that, with dependent clause. 

az2^GursorM. 2732 Ifscodid it hir for-thoght. 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 285 Me forthynkez ful much ^t euer I 
mon made. *393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 92 Sore hit me for- 
bynkeb Of b® dede bat ich haue don. c X420 Sir A madace 
(Camd.) xviii, For his dedus him sore for-tho3te, 1548 
Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 46 The Lorde hath sworne 
and it shall not forthynke hym. X578-X600 Scot. Poems 
z6ik C. (1801) II. 166 Baneist is faith now euery quhair 
And sair forthinkes me. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech., 
Confession 12 It forthinkes me sore that I haue sinned. 

II. Senses from OE. tf^ncan. 

3. a. irans. To despise or neglect. OE. only. 

b. intr. To be reluctant. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xlviii. Argt., He laerde bsct ba Searfan 
hyne for 3 ohton. ax3oo Cursor M. 16427 Pilate forthoght 
bam. .to wrath. 

4. irans. To think upon with pain; to regret, 
repent of, be sorry for ; rarely passive. 

?ax2So Ags. Poem clxxvi. in Hickes Thes. (1705) I. 224 
Se bait mai and nele Seder come. Sore hit^ sel uorSenche. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 557 pe souerayn’ in sete so sore 
for-bo3t pat euer he man vpon molde merked to lyuy. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. SavitSy Johanttes 445 He. .bane sa fore-thocht his 
mysded pat he gret sare. Wvntoun Cron. v. xii. 

1310 Wyth Rewth of Hart for-thynk youre sjm. <1x430 Hov> 
Wise Man taught Son 32 in Babees Bk. (i 863 ) 49 pou mj3te 
seie a word to-day pat .vij. 5eer after may be for-pou3t. 


1470-85 Malory xv, Yf thou entre thou shalt 

forthynke hit. 1548 W, Patten Exp. Seotl. Pref, in Arb. 
Gamer III. 58 They forthink that inroad. <1x639 Spottis- 
wooD Hist. Ch. Scoil. 11. (1677) 37 Suddenly forethinking 
what he had done, he [etc.]. 1704 Alin, of Torryburn Sees. 
in_ Ess. on Witchcraft (1820) 131 She would make Jean 
R«et forethink what she had done. 

5. rejl. To change the direction of one’s thoughts ; 
to experience a change of mind or purpose; to 
repent, be sorry. Const, of, P/tal, or lo with inf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24786 O pis tipand he him for-thoght. 
c 1550 Cheke Afait. xxvii. 3 Joudas. .seing he was con- 
demned, did forthink himself. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
40 Nor yet you shall forthinke your self, that you haue 
obeyed . . myne aduise. 1589 Warner A lb. Eng . , /Eneidos 
156 Wei may 1 fore think mee so to haue done. 1599 Life 
Sir T. Afore in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) II. 98 The 
whole counsell began to forethmk them of their forwardness, 
b. intr. for reJl. Const, of. 
c 1380 Wyclif Semt. Sel. Wks. I. 279 pe fende shal. .ever 
forbinke. <1x4x0 Love Botiavent. Mirr. xxii. 48 iGibbs 
Mb.), I. .come to 3owe..forthymkynge inwardly of b^^t I 
haue offendet. 1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys (1570) 132 He 
. .then forthinketh, but late ishts complaint. 15^ Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 468 He forthocht full soir Of the grit wrang. 
1562 J. HE^nvooD ProzK ^ Epigr. (1867) 118 Better foresee, 
than forthinke. 1578 Whetstone Promos Cass. 11. v, 
Forethinke of thy forepassed faultes. 

6 . Occasional uses : a. irans. To change one’s 
mind about ; to renounce- b- inir. To think or 
plan something wrong ; to conspire. 

1483 Fesiivall (W. de W. 1515^ 73 b, By temptacyon of the 
fende they forthought all theyr purpose. 1494 Colt. Hist. 
Staff. XII. (1891) 334 Sir Humfrey Stanley, with xx per- 
sons, forthought ayens your pease and lawis. 

Forthink : see h orethink. 
t Forthl’likiug, vhl. sh. Ohs. The action of 
the vb. Forthink ; also, repentance. 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 110 pet of-punchung [z>.n forSinchinge} 
pet he hefde wiSinnen him. 1340 Ayenb. 20 pet pou nere 
na^t digneliche y-dijt be ssrifpe and by vorpencninge. <t 1400 
Relig. Pieces fr. Thomtoti A1S. (1867) 8 Soibefaste for- 
thynkynge pat we hafe of cure syne. 1555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions 11. xii. 289 Let him .sorowe, not with a 
lighte forthinckinge. 1587 Golding De AJomay xvii. 269 
The. .Cerimonies of al Nations, doe wiinesse vnto vs a 
certe>*ne forethinking and remorce of sinne against God. 
t FoZ’tliiTSt, pa. pple. In 3 Or?n. forrprisst. 
[f. For- pref.^ + thirst, pa. pple. of Thirst v."] 
Overpowered with thirst 

CX200 Ormin 863s He . .sej^de patt he wass forrprisst. e 1440 
Promp. Parv. 173/2 Forthyrst, sittbundus, siciens. 

tForthlea’d,?'. Ohs. [OE.for6liedan,i.FonTE 
adv, + l^dan to Lead.] irans. a. To lead forth, 
b. To put forth (horns, etc.) ; = Lat. prodncere. 

a xooo Satan (Gr.) 566 Freodrihten hine forSiadde to 3 am 
halsan ham, a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixvtii. 32 [Ixix, 31) Kalf 
,. Forthledand (Vulg. producentem^ homes and klees his. 
^1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2413 There was many a wepyng 
heye As the childe was forth ladde. 

•p Foxthly, Ohs. Forms; 3 forthlich, 4 
forthely, [1. Forth tf<A'. + -LT^.] Healthy, likely 
to live ; also, full of enei^. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 35 Jif hit wel ibom is & bunche 3 wel 
forSlich, fearlac of hh lure is anan wi 5 him iboren. <^1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 160 Fclawes were pei alle, als 
forthely as he. 

t Fo'rtlmiost, and adv. Ohs. [f. Forth 
+ Most.] = Foremost. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 27 Se 3 e ^vjelle betulh iuh 
for 3 mest wossa sie iuer Sea. c 1425 Engl. Conq. fret. (1806) 
16 Robert was. .euer with the forthmost in euery fignt. 
ri45o Mirotir Saluacionn 22 The ccrtein guj’se es this 
That of the new law forthemast a sothe reherced is. 

+ Fortlmi*!!!, v. Ohs. [f. Forth adv. + Nui v."] 

1 . irans. To consume. Cf. Founibi, 

01x75 Lamb.Hom.ps P®® fares [? fures] icunde is pet hit 
forSnimeS swa hwet him neh bi 5 . 

2. inir. To go forth, go away, proceed. 

c 1250 Gen. «5- Ex. 3351 ForS nam Sis folc, so god ta^te 
him, to Se desert of rafiidim. Ibid. 3640 Twelf moneS forS 
ben alle cumen, Or he fro synay ben forS numen. 

t Forth, on, forthon, adv, Ohs. For forms 
see Forth, [f. Forth adv. + On adv.^ 

1. Of space: Fonvards; ^Fobth i. In quot 
with ellipsis of go. Also, onwards, straight on, 
without deviation ; —Forth 2 . 

1529 More Dyaloge ii. Wks. 183/1 Let us forth on a litle 
further. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. 1. 49 My free drift .. Flies 
an Eagle flight, bold, and forth on. 

2 . Of time; Onwards; = Forth 3. 

1474 Caxton Chesse ix He .. shold be his frend fro than 
forthon. c 1500 Afelusine lix. (1895) 361 Thy fortres fro this 
day fourthon shalbe quyte of ony trybute. 1587 Golding 
De Alomay xxxL 505 From the beginning foorthon, Moyses 
and the Prophets gaue it you. 

b. Straightway, at once, forthwith. 

<zxooo ATariyroI. (E.E, T.S.) 154 pa het Valerlanus se 
refa hi forSon acwellan. CX250 Gen. ^Ex. 3162 He firme 
bigeten. .was storuen on morwen and dead forSan. 

t For-tho'n, conj. Ohs. Also i forpSan, -pan, 
2-4 forfchan, 7 forthen. [In OE. two words; 
FoB^r^. +/<^«in5tr.,^az«dat., of The. The dat. 
and instr. forms coalesced in ME.] 

1. For this reason, therefore. In ME. sometimes 
repeated, . . forfon * for this reason . . that*. 

c 900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. in. xiii. [xv,] (1890) 198 He forSon 
eallum ge pisse worulde aldonnonnum wses leof. cxooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt 25 Forpam Icxx6o Hatton Forpan] ic 
seeje eow part [etc.], ewys Lamb. Horn. 95 ForSon wes pe 


halia gast on culfren onlicnesse bufan criste, forSon he wes 
c' 1205 Lav. 989 For pon ICX275 for pan] jif hit eow 
bi-IoueS. .fare we from Insse londe. <r 1320 Cast. Leve 107a 
He. scholde neuer die for pon. <r 1394 P. PI. Crede 27 By 
a fraynyng for-pan failep per manye. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 43 Not forthan I wyl not blynne. 1674 Ray 
N. C. JPords 19 Forthen and Forthy, therefore. 

2. For the reason that, because. 

Beozvulfigjt.) 150 Forpam wearS Isorjcearu] ylda beamum 
undyrne cuS. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Hit is riht pet me 
hem spille, forpan betere hit is [etc.]. CX250 Gai, <5- Ex. 

1996 Putifar. .bo3te iosephal forSan Hewuldedon islechur* 
bed wiS ioseph. 

So For-thon the, later forthon that = 2. 
c^3 K. iELFRED Oros. 1. 1.(1883)24 ForSon pesiosunnepasr 
gseo near on sett ponne on oSrum lande, par [etc.], c xooo 
Ags. < 7 <Jjp/ 5 . Matt. xiv. 24 For-pam {cztbo Hatton for-pan] 
be hyt wees Strang wind, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 53 For pon pet 
nescoldeswotesmelle. ezzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. io7Leomene 
fader we clepeS ure drihten for pan pe he sunne atend. 
c 1250 Ov)i < 5 * Night. 780 And for Jran pat hit no wit not Ne 
mai his strengpe hit ischilde. 1340 Ayenb. 184 Vorpan pet 
roboam..uorlet pane red of pe yealden guode men. .he 
uor-leas pet gratteste del of his kingdome. 

Forthought: see Forethought. 
tFort^ a'SSjZ'. Ohs. [f. Forth + Pass 
vi\ inir, 'lo pass forth, go, proceed. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxviii. 2 But go, and forthpasse into 
Mesopolany. .to the hows of Batuel. 1435 Fire of 

Love i. viii. (1896) x6 pe holy goste of pe fadyr & pe sone 
forthpassynge. ^■1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 
1494) I. Ixxxvi, By cause of synne he forthpassith [1533 
passeth farre] liuyng in this worlde in this ymage of synne. 

+ Forthputter. Ohs. rare'-'"'-, [f. Forth adv. 
+ Putter.] One who puls forth ; a braggart. 
a 1610 Healey Theophrastus xxiii. (1636) 79 A ranter or 
forth-putter Is he, that boastes upon the Exchange that 
he hath store of banke-mony. 

Forthputting (fo^ippu'tig), vhl. sh. [f. Forth 
adv. + Putting vol. sh."] 

1. The action of putting forth. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions (1658) 1009 The effects of 
Hope, .arising out of want, contention, and forth-putting of 
the mind. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) H- i* xSs 
An obvious, .forth-ijutting of skill. zZjs^s^l^KKgxSerm. 
Ser. n. ii. 24 A continuous forth-putting of power, 

2. U.S. Obtrusive behaviour. 

x86x Lowell Biglcnu P, Poems 1890 II. 2:6 To secure 
myself against any imputation of unseemly forthputling, 

Forthputting (fofrppu’tig), ppl. a. [f. Forth 
adv. + Putting, pr, pple. of Putz'.] That puts 
forth ; esp. that puts oneself forward ; forward, 
obtrusive, presumptuous. (Now chiefly U.S^ 
e 1570 Pride ^ Lcnvl. (1841) 33 For soft, and no whit forth- 
putting was he. 1647 Trapp Comm. Afatt. xviii. 2X Peter 
xs still the same, ever too forwardly and forth-putting. 1854 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) II. 3x2, I should wrong 
her if I left the impression of her being forth-putting and 
obtrusive. 1883 ^owzL'LzRegisierx, Do you think it was 
fonh-putting at all, to ask him ? 
t Fortfira'stjt'. Ohs. [OE./txrdrffr/a?/, f.FoE- 
pref.^ + tlrkstan to crush.] irons. To crush, shatter. 

e82S Vesp. Ps. i.x. 36 [x. 15] ForSrsest earm Ses synfullan. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xlvii[i]. 7 In strange gasie schippes of 
Thars for-thrist saltou. 13.. yisio?is St. Paul O. E. 
Afisc. {1872) 224 Synful soules, and al for-brast. X3,. E. E. 
Allit. P, B. 240 Boi in b® b^yd [act of God’s vengeance] 
watz for-brast al bat bo’^® schuld. 

Forthren, obs. i. Further v. 


Fortliright fooubirait), rarely with 

advb. gen. -s forthrights, adv., a. and sb. 
arch, [f. Forth adv. + Right a. and adv., in 
OE. riht, rihie : cf. Downright.] A. adv. 

1. Directly forward, in or towards the front, 
straight before one. 

a xooo A^. Gloss, in Haupt’s 2 'e//jr/?:r. IX. ^06 fndeclina- 
biliter, fororihte. CX205 Lay. 1523 Brutus.. iwende forS- 
rihtes to bon ilke weie ber him iwbed wes. ?<x 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 295 She mighle loke in no visage Of man or 
w'oman forth-right pleyn. 1398 Tre\’Isa Barth. De P. R. 
V. ii. (1495) 104 That herj’th not only fourth ryght but all 
abowte. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 11. 1x5 He ever going so just 
with the horse, either forth-right or turning, x^y Drvden 
/Eneid xji. 1076 Now forthright and nowin Orbits wheel’d. 
1818 Keats Endym. it. 331 Until impatient in embarrass- 
ment He forthright pass’d. X879 G. Meredith Egoist III. 
viii. 153 Reach the good man your hand, my girl; forth- 
right from the shoulder, like a brave boxer. 

+ b. Straight out, horizontally. Ohs. 

X640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 356 The fruile .. standing 
some forthright, and some upright. 

2. -Straightway, immediately, at once. 

CX200 Ormin 2481 He..wolldeforTbrihhthire himmfraAIl 
stillelike shsedenn. a zzz^ St. Alarher. 15 Ant tenne some 
agulteS eawiht [rc. ha moten] gan anan forSriht ha [et^l- 
X590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 35 Whose dore forthright 10 
him did open as it had beene taught. 1609 C. 

Fern. Afon. (1634) 131 You may see some slain forthngnt 
with the thrust of the Spear. 1659 Torriano, W riff* 
forthright, as it were carelesly. 1882 Swinburne T^s r 
of Lyonesse 49 Forthright upon his steed [he] l-capt. 

1 . Proceeding in a straight course, directly in front 
of one, straight fonvard jyirectanei, 

cxooo Haxiaz Gloss, m rr i friocWi? 

forSrihte. 1398 T^^^nssXT.Barih.DePyR^i^^]ff9l)yif 


like a Bees. 18^ Seem' 
ing feints, now in niakmi, 
Vaughan Words fr. Gosp. 71 


forthright passes. x86s C J. 
: Must thine eye be thus roving 
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POBTIPICATION. 


thy forthright vision thus distracted? 187S Stevenson 
Inland Voy, 145 A headlong, forth-right tide. 

Going straigiit to the point, straightfor- 
ward, unswerving, outspoken ; also, unhesitating, 
dexterous. 

1855 Browning Men j- IVem, II. Andrea del Sarto 5 
This low-pulsed forthright craftsman's hand of mine. 1867 
Swinburne in Fortn, Rev. July 22 In clear forthright 
manner of procedure .. it resembles the work of Chaucer. 
1870 'Lwitxx. Study Wind. 261 The home-thrust of a forth- 
right word. 2879 Farrar St. Paul I. 422 The practical, 
forthright, non-argumentative turn of his mind. 

C. sb. A straight course or path ; lit. and fig. 
(Chiefly after Shakspere.) 

i6o5 SiiAKS. Tr. fi Cr. in. iii. 158 If you giue way Or 
hedge aside from the direct forth right. x6io — Tein/>. ni. 
iii. 3 Here’s a maze trod indeede Through fourth rights, .ind 
Meanders. 1880 Browning Dram. Idylls Ser. it. Clive 12 
Thought. .Kotes this forthright, that meander. x8^ Bp. 
Barry in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 409^ Materialism with its 
maze of * forthrights and meanders' is utterly atTauIt. 1887 
Lowell Pr. \Vks. (t8oo) VI. 1B6 He has not allowed him- 
self to be lured from the direct forthright by any [etc.]. 
Hence PoTthrig'litness, the quality of being 
forthright ; straightforwardness. 

1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. n. 123 Dante's concise 
forthrightness of phrase. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I, 22^ He 
. .carried into his arguments that intensity and forthright- 
ness which awaken dormant opposition. 

t Foirbhri*iig, v. Obs. rare. [f. For- 
+ Turing v. to press. * The OE. fojdSringan 
(For- pref.^T) occurs once, app. in the sense *to 
urge forward*.] trans. To press heavily upon, 
oppress. 

• Beowulf (GtI) 1084 ptet he ne mehte. .pa wea-lafe wige for- 
pringan pcodnes pesne. eizoo Ormin 6169 Himm patt i 
ovarrterrne lip Forrbundenn & forrJ>rungenn. 
Porthrow: see Fou-/rt/.i i. 
t Fort]ise*t, v. Obs. [f. Forth adv. + Set v.] 
irans. To set forth ; to present to view, display. 

c xsSsLindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 1. 1 They, 
that are most forthy in the ingyring'and forthsetting them- 
selves. 1585 Jas. I Rss. Poesie (Ai b.) 37, 1 had fare rather 
Babell tower forthsett, Then [etc.]. 

Hence Porthse’tting vbl. sb. 

1528 J. Hacket to Wohey {MS. Cott. Galba B. ix. i8t) 
Yt myght be a forthesettyng of Frenchemen to make ther 
bragges. «x57* Knox Hist. Ref. Wks, 1846 I, 344 
Being conveaned . . in the name of Jesus Christ, for furth- 
.setting of his glorie. a 184^ Chalmers Posth. IFi’s. I. 76 
Let me not enter on the vain attempt to enhance the im- 
pression of this celebrated story by any forthsetting of 
mine. 1863 A. B. Grosart Small Sins Pref. (ed, 2l 10 It 
has seemed therefore to me advisable to . . select less obvious 
forth-setting of the same great Truths. 

t Portushow, y. Obs. [f. Forth adv. + 
Showz*.] irans. To show forth, declare, e.xhibit, 
a 2300 E. E, Psalter c.xliv. [adv.] 4 Strende and strende. . 
sal..pimightforih-schewe. ^2330!^. Brunne C/ im/. (i8iol 
54 pei durst it not forth schewe. XSS3 Q* Kennedy Compend. 
Tract, in IVodr, Soc. Misc. 127 Cjuhat and he be blynd 
quhilksuld furthschaw the way to utheris. 1556 Ladder 
Tractate Nowhaue 1 breuelieheir furthschawin,,How 
that suld [etc.]. 

t Fo*rthsithe. Obs. [f. Forth adv. -b sl 6 
journey.] Departure, decease; hence, death-bed. 

0. E. Chron. an. 992, iEfter Oswaldes . . forSsiSe. a 1240 
Ureisttn in Cott. Horn. 197 Ich pe bidde J>et tu kume to mine 
uorS-siSe. 

t Porthtee', v. Obs. [OE foiMion., f. Forth 
adv. + Uon : see Tee v.] trans. a. To manifest 
outwardly, b. To bring forward, adduce, quote, 
c. To draw (a person) on, seduce, beguile. 

c 1*00 Trill. Coll. Horn. 35 pe deuel teS forS geres hwile 
afterfox. .hwile after oSre, and on ech of hise deden is iefned 
to deore wuas geres he forSlcoS. Ibid. 145 pe fewe word 
pe ich nu forS-tegb he specS of [etc.]. Ibid. 199 Man mid is 
gele, eggeo us and fondeS and forp-tejj to idele ponke. 
Fortlltell (foorpte*!), V. rare. [f. Forth adv. 
+ Tellzi.] trans. To tell forth, publish abroad. 
2549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. cxlviii. 14 His Saints shall 
all forthtell His praise and worthinesse. 2561 Kethc Ps. 
c. I Hym serue with feare, his praise forth tell. *889 T. 
Wright Chalice 0/ Carden xv, 108 ‘ Imprinted as its title 
page forthtold, in the last year of Elizabeth. 

t Fo'rtHwardy sb. Obs. Also 5 Sc. foTSward, 
forthwart. [See Forth adv,'^ = Forewabd sh."^ 

rx34o Cursor M. 13959 {Fairf.'pe lewes wip paire fals forp- 
ward, .pai so3t ihesu to pedede. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi, 
487 For ihi manheid this forthwart tome fest. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, iii. 254 As plesit him his fordward to fulfill. 

Fo*rtliward, with adv. gen. -s fortliwards, 
and or. Obs. exc. arch. Forms; see Forth 
and -WARD. [OE. forlSweard ( = 0 S. fortSwerd, 
fortiwardes'), f. Forth adv. +-ward.] A, adv. 

1 . Of place; Towards a place or part in front or 
before, onward(s, forward. To be forlhwardi to 
be on one's way. To set forihward ; to help on, 

eTX7S Lamb. Horn. 51 And tech me hu ic sc-al swimmen 
forStt-ard. cixos Lay. 5370 Feouwer daies fulle forS ward 
[c 1275 forpwardcs] heo wenden. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724I 
24s po pys ost al jare was, vorpward vaste hii drowe. 
^2400 Lanfrauds Cirurg. 315 Drawe pe boon forpward. 
<1x430 Piler, Ly/Manhode \.-x.c\\x. (1869) 51 Me thinketh 
riht longejjat I ne were forthward and set in pe wey. e 1450 
St. Cuthhert (Surtcesl 6097 He went forthwatd with be 
wayne. 2530 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V.30X Also to the peir, 
if it go furihwardcs, xl4. 2560 Rolland Crt. Penus iv. 659 
Fordward I fair. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 39 
Besyddis y»* we set furihwart, be all meanis possible 


profTejt of our nyghbour. Ibid. 205 b, Gif thou preiss 
forduart. 2655 Fueler Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 35 That unity and 
concord in opinions may encrease and coe forthward. 
X7^ Ross 8 ’Tweish twa hillocks the poor Jambie 

lies. An’ ay fell forthert, as it .shoope to rise, 
b. Prominently, in public. 

1504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione in. lix, He wyll also 
apere forthwardc, and baue the syghte and experyens of 
many thynges by his outwarde senses. 

2 . Of time; a. (OE.only.) Continually, prospec- 
tively. b. For the future onwards. Also, ay\ 
{from) lienee^ imvy then forthivard ; from that 
or this day or time forthward. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. Ui). 79 (Gr.) pat min seherncs hehtfu! 
weorSe . . forSweard to pe ! c 2000 ^lfric Gram. xxt. (Z.) 
125 Dis semet [the imperative mood] sprecS forpwerd. 

^ 2200 ORMir/5226 palt itt fpatt twifalde gastj beo nu forrp- 
warrd inn me. C2340 Cursor M. 24905 (Fairf.) Of his 
passion pat is sa harde p.at 5e sal here now forpwarde. 
c 2380 Sir Perumb. 2605 If y pys day forpward spare 
Sarasyn ouper torke, for euere mot y p.an for-fare, cs^o 
Gesta Rom, 1. 225 (Hark MS.) & pere for, fadir, dolhe to 
me fro hennys forpeward aspe likitne. ^2450 St. Cuihbert 
(Surtees) 6930 pare he ordayned pc bischop se .Ay forthward 
forto be. CX460 Fortescue Abs.ff Lim. Mon.{\%%^ 147 
Wich wages shall than forthwarde cesse. 2542 Act 33 Hen. 
Vllly c, 13 From that time furth ward. 

B. adj. - Forward a. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace iii. 46 Growand in curage ; Forth- 
ward, rycht fayr. Ibid. X. 78 So weill beseyn, so forthwart, 
stern, and stult. 2882 Doffield Don Quix, II. 560 Don 
Quixote went, .on his forthward way. 

Hence PoTthwardly adv. 

c 2470 Hknry Wallace x. 653 So forthwartlye that pressyt 
in the thrang. 2494 Fadyan Chron. vi. clxxxvii. 189 
Richarde. .toke vpon iiym the rule of hisowne signory,ana 
grewe & encreased forlnwardly. 
f Porthwa'X, V. Obs, [OE. forbweaxany f. 
Forth adv. + weaxan to Wax.] intr. To grow 
forth, grow to excess, increase. 

<T9oo ?\Verfrith Greg. Dial. 11. .xxvii. (Bosw.-T.) Forh- 
weox his feondscipe. ^2250 Gen. ^ Ex. laxi Winires forS 
wexen on ysaac. 

t Po*rtliwise, Ohs. [OE. forfwisiaHy f. 
Forth adv. + wlsian to show, guide.] trans. To 
guide forth, direct ; hence, to bring up (a child). 

Beowulf {Gr.) 1795 Him selcpesn .. forS wisade. C2325 
Shoreham 68 The fader and modcr That hyne fleschlyche 
forthwyseth. » 

Forfch.witli (fo>uJ)wi-)>, -wi-S), adv. 

(For forth with (prep.', = ctaxWex forth mid, along with, 
see Forth adv.se. The sAx. forthwith originates from 
this phrase, the prep, being used absol. or with ellipsis of its 
regimen.] 

Immediately, at once, without delay or interval. 
2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 3 Other before the letter or 
after or else fourthe wyih togyther. 1462 J. Paston in 
P, Lett. No. 384 IL 4 Ther was a certeyn person forth ^v^•th j 
after the jurney at Wakefield. 2463 Bury Wills (Camdeh) 

17 Y‘*y« messe of requiem may begynne forthwith whan y‘ 
is doo. 2637 Decree Star Chamb. § 17 in Milton's A reop. 
(Arb.) 17 That the Master and Wardens of the Company of 
Stationers, doe foorthwith certifie [etc.]. 2722 Hcarnb 

Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.)lII. 424 It shall be done forthwith. 
1814 Cary DaniCy Par. viii. 50 Forthuith it grew Jn size 
and splendour. 2848 Wharton Law Lex. s. v., When a 
defendant is ordered to plead forthwith, he must plead 
within twenty-four hours. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. 
iv. (1880) 53 '1 he King determined that they should forthwith 
be reconverted to Roman Catholicism. 

^ Used for Forwith adv. and prep, (which is a 
variant reading in all the passages). 

IT 2300 Cursor M. 20752 Amang Hr men es forthwit tald, 
He come al forto her his wand. Ibid. 11423 pe stern went 
forlh-wit pat pam ledd. C2340 Ibid, iiooi (Trin.) In sep. 
tembre moneth pe foure & twenty nyjt was .. Forpwip ^ 
annunciacioun. 

+ Bo’rtliwitlial, adv. Ohs. ff. Forth adv. + 
With prep, -f- All. See Forth <7^27. 'i d.] =» prec. 

c X200 Ormin 1336 Let itt eornenn forpwipp all Vt inntill 
wilde wesstc. 2390 Gower Conf.lll. 262 And forihwith.'ill 
. , A naked swerd. .She toke, and through hir hert it throng. 
<2x500 Assembi. Ladies cv. in Chaucers Wks. {1^61) s6i 
Than cche of vs toke other by the sleue And forth withal, 
as we shulde take our leue. 1548 in Strype Eecl. Mem. 11, 
App. D. 27 Yf thou take hym that is not trew unto hys 
ptynce, punysh him forthwithalL 

Portliy (fo®*<ipi), a. Sc. and dial. [f. Forth 
adv.+-'S L] Disposed to put oneself forth or for- 
ward ; forward, outspoken, unrestrained. 

e 2565 (see Fortkset 7'.], 1846 Spec. Cornish Prov. Dial. 

55 A yungster corned out very forthy, ‘Here come I, St. 
George’, x88o E. Cortnuall Gloss., Porif^, officious; for- 
ward. 2892 Northumb, Gloss,y Porthy, industrious, well 
doing, free, kindly spoken. 

i* Por-tliy", coff. Obs. Also I 2-5 forthi, 

3 south, foroui, 3-4 forth©. [OE. fot^i, forSy, 
f. FoR/rr/. -f- ffy, instr. of The. Cf. Fouthon.] 
For this reason, therefore, 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. John vii. 22 Foi^y Moyses eow sealde 
ymbsnydenysse. e 2275 Ltivtb. Horn. 22 ForSon a pis worlS 
wintS on3ein us..for.pt we sunejiet on-jeln drihienes welle. 
c 2230 Halt Meid. 9 For H sell meiden forget ti folc. a 2250 
Owl ff Night. 69 Forthe the .sulve mose Hire thonkes woldq 
the to-tose. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 234 My joy for-py 
watz much pe more. 2377 Lakcl. P. PL B. Prol. 187 For- 
H I conseille alle pe comune to lat pe catte worthe. c 2450 
Henryson Mor. Pab, 45 The morning myld, my mirth 
was maire forthy. 2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xxii, For 
I knew the signe Was Acteon. 2590 Lot>CE Euphues 
GoJd.Lcg.\x\ HaIliw..S’A<rAy,V1.22 Forthy, Montanus, follow 
mine arreede. 2647 H. More Song ^ Soul \\. i. ii. xxviij, 
Forthy let first an inward centre hid Be put. 


b. Notfordhyx nevertheless. What fordhy: 
what of that? 

137s Barbour Bruce v. 319 Vndir the mantill nocht-forthi 
He snfd be armyt preualy. 2413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxionl i 
.XV. (1859) 13 Nought for thy, this I byhotc expresse, cii^ 
Syr Tryam. 736 'I’he fyrste that rode noght for thy, Was 
the kyng of Lumbardy. c 1450 Cov. Myst. 120 Nem 
the les, what for-thy .. Withowlth mannys company She 
myght not be with childe. 

H ence Torthy that, earlier forthy the, because. 
ciooo Ags. Gosp. John vii. 22 NaforSiSe heoof Moyscss)*. 
C2275 Lamb. Horn, ai On pon deie pa engles of hcofene 
ham iblissieS : forSi pe pa erming saulen habbeS rest of 
heore pine, a 2225 A ucr. R. 56 Al part vuel of Dina . . ne 
com nout forSui ptet le wummen lokede c.angliche 0 weop- 
men. 2340 Ham pole /’n O/irr. 2^8 Forthy pat sum has 
na knawyng Of purgatory.. parfor [etc.]. t:i4oo Maundev. 
(Roxb.) vi. 18 pare also gert kyng Nabugodonosor putte |>e 
three childer in pc fyre, forpi pat pai held pc rijt beleue. 

+ Fortliye’te, v. Obs. [OE. forbihtan, f. 
Fozith oafe. +j5/i7/(7« to pour.] trans. 'I'oponront. 

cooo tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxix. [xxviih] (1890) 370 He .. 
forOftOtenum tearum ..Dryhtne his tvillan behead. 1513 
Douglas jEneis i. iii. 55 The deip furthtjet in schaldisheir 
and thair. — iv. viii. 88 All for nocht the teris war furth jet 
Portieth (fp-Jtiep), a. {sb.) Fomis; a. feo- 
wertisoUa, erron. -teo'Ua (fern., neut. -IS0), 2 fur* 
teohte, 3 fowertiSe, -tu^e, -ti^the, fuwertitis, 
fourtiand, 4 south. vourta5te, fourtithe, -tied, 
5 fowrtyde, fortith, 6 fourteth, 7 fourtieth, 6- 
fortieth ; 6 fourtyest. [OE. fiaiverti^oba:- 

prehistoric "^fiivortigtinpon-y corresponding to ON. 
feritigoiide, -ande (Sw. fyraiiondey Da. fymiy‘ 
vende), f. Forty on the analogy of Tenth. 

The rare X3th c. fourtiandxs. of Scandinavian origin. The 
16th c. fourtyest is noteworthy as being formed with the 
same suffix as in the Low and High Ger. equivalents (Du. 
veertigste, OMiG.fiorzugdstd) ; cf, also late \cd[./ertugnsti.] 
The ordinal numeral belonging to the cardinal 
forty. The fortieih man ; one man in forty. 
Fortieth part ; one of forty equal parts into which a 
quantity may be divided. Also dbsol. and quasi*;^. 

C2000 ^Eltric Dent. i. 3 On pam feo'werieoSan 
C2J75 Cott, Horn. 229 Drihten pa an pa furleohte de5e his 
aristes astah to heofene. 2258 Charter of Hen. Ill, in 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. (1700* II, App. 25 Jn the two and fower* 
ti^the geare of ure crunninge. 2357 Lay Folks Catech.iii 
Tlie fourtied day after that he ras . . he stegh in-till heuen. 
<*2425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. iv. 89 Of hys kynryk pe fowrtyde 
yhere. 2502 Ord. Cfysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vi. 52 
The fourtyest daye after his resurrcccyon. 2590 Sir J* 
Smyth Disc. Weapons in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 51 Of 
which, scarce the fortieth man c.scaped with life. i6n 
Bible Chron. xxvi. 31 In the fourtieth yeerc of the reiCTC 
of Dauid. a 2631 Donne Love's Diet 23 Ah 1 what dothit 
availe To be the fourtieth name in an entail? 27*4 Swift 
Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V, n. 238 It Is not above the 
fortieth part in value to the rest of Britain. 2758 S; Hay- 
ward Nm/r. V. 145 In that fortieih of Isaiah now is that 
Tehovah set forth? 2B00 Young in Phil. Trans, XCI. 55 
large card, divided, .into fortiethsof an inch. 2855 Miuia-v 
Lat. Chr. (1864) V, i.x. vii. 324 All prelates [etc.], .were sum- 
moned to contribute at least a fortieth to this end. 


Porti&able (f^itifaiab*!), a. [f. FoRrirv v. 
■f -ABLE ; cf. Y.fortifiahlef\ That may be fortified. 
2609 Overbury Observ. 27 Wks. (1856) ezsTheroun- 
trey every tvhere fortifiable with water. 2755 in Johnso>l 
2886 Ruskin Prxterita I, vii. 207 The quadrilaieral planol 
my fortifiable dispositions. 

t IForti’ficate, S'. .Sc. Obs. [f. ppl. stemofL. 
fortifiedre^ =FouTipr. 

2560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. x88 The vther part gifthay 
fonificat In ^our contrair. . - 

Portification (fpitifik^i-Jon). [a. F.>W; 
cation, ad. L. fortificdtion’Cm, n. of action i.fovu' 
fied^re to Fortify.] 

I. The action of fortifying ; in senses of the vh. 
+ 1. Strengthening, corroboration, ratification. 
2530-2 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 24 [They]^ haue .. procured 
many men . . to the. . . practise of archerie .. to the grea 
encrease and fortificacions of the same outwarde real 01c - 
*5S7~7S Diurn. Ocenrr. (Bannatyne) 122 
Edinburgh to suhscriue the fortificatioun of ^be kuig 
coronalioun. 2563-87 Foxe- 4, 4 M. (168.1) III. 454 toy 
more fortification of that which hath been said. 2*^ 
Skene Reg. Maj., Forme of Proces 116 The defender quna 

propones the exception, for fortification therof, may pro^ 

ane duply, against the libell and reply. 16x4 Kale 
Hist. World 11. (1634) 442 Much common goM tn r 
likely to arise with mutual fortification of holh those ' K 
doms. 2623 Conway in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. IH- *55 
actes had not need of theire fortification. 

2. The strengthening of wine with alcohol. 

2885 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 5/2 Spirits 

for the fortification of native wines. 2893 blancft. ‘ 

19 May 5/4 The duty was raised., to discourage the ion 
tion of Spanish wines with coarse spirits. -Jin/r 

3. Afil. The action of fortifying or provid o 

with defensive works. . . .t 

2562 Whitehorne tr. Maehiavel {title) 
the orderyng of Souldiers in battclmy, & ctfveN* 

..also plattes for fortificacion of Townes. 2882 
SON Nexv Arab. Nis. (1884) 229 He had no means oi i 
cation, and lay open to attack. 

b. The art or science of fortifying or const 
ing works of defence. . v.,iTra- 

2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 80 The v-.,, 53 

tion and Fortification. 26S8 Capt. J. S- ri-ic.1- 

Fortification, or Military Architecture, is a Scien t 
2752 Johnson Rambler No. 103 r 2 We range 
city, though we profess neither architecture norfortm 
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1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gxtnner (ed, 2) 201 Fortification 
..is divided into two parts, which are called Permanent or 
Field Fortification. ^'^^^CasselC 5 Techn. Educ. i. 21/2 The 
science. .is termed Fortification. 

fig. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. ix. 124 Observe 
what object is aptest to inflame thee, and by speciall arts of 
fortification, stop up the avenues to that part. 

II, concr. 

4. Mil. A defensive work; a wall, earthwork, 
tower, etc. QMitHy collect, pltiral, 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ii. xxiv. 137 Upon euery 3’ate 
muste be made dyuerse deflences and fortyf5'cacions. 15x2 
Act 4 Hot. VIII, c. 1 § I To make BuIwerkes,'Brayes. .and 
al other fortificacions. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iii. v. 5 This 
Fortification (Gentlemen) shall we see’t? 16S3 Brit. S^c. 
18 Strong fortifications do secure thy Ports. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe r. iv, I . . made me a Door to come out,*on the Out- 
side of my Pale or Fortification, 1794 Sullivan Vitiu 
Hat. II. 362 In the neighbourhood of Lexington .. are the 
remains of two ancient fortifications. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy ff It. Isl. I. 223 We find all the Seven Hills embraced 
within a fortification which the legendary history ascribes 
to Servius Tullius. 1863 \^^\A. Anti<j. Rian e,o Extensive 
fortifications to protect them from their enemies. 

b. Comb. \ fortification-agate (see qiiot.). 

1882 in Cassell. 1892 Dana's S^'st. Rlin. (ed. 6) i8g 

Kuin-agate or Fortification-agate is a variety with light 
to dark brown shades, showing, when polished, curious 
markings well described by the name. 

c. iransf. and Jig. A means of defence. 

aisS6 Sidney Arcad. x. 40b, The Stagge \hought. it 
better to trust to the nimblenes of his feete then to the 
slender fortification of his lodging. 1653 Walton Angler 
ii. 41 The gloves of an Otter are the best fortification for 
your hands against wet weather. 1656-7 Burton's Diaiy 
(1828' I. 363 That., is the best fortification for all honest men. 
174* Lond, <5- Country Bmv. I. (ed. 4) 80 Horse-dung should 
be laid to the Windows as a Fortification against them 
[winds]. 1751 Johnson No. 26 ? 7 He was happy 

in this fortification [an arrangement of bolts and bars]. 

5. i'a. gen. A means of strengthening., Obs. 

1655 Advt. in Culpeppers Pract. Physic, It [auruni 

potabile\ is an Universal Fortification for all Complexions 
and ages. 1678 Dryden Kind Keeper iv. i, Go, provide . . 
the Westphalia ham, and other fortifications of nature. 

b. spec. The strengthening timbers, etc. of a 
whaling vessel : see Fortify v. 1 b. 

1820 ScoRESDY Aee, Atvtic Keg, II. 191 The next im- 
portant part of the fortification is the pointers. 

*hc. Gunnery. The additional thickness of metal 
serving to strengthen certain portions of a cannon. 

1626 Capt. Smith Aecid. Yng. Seamen 32 To . , know her 
leucll poynt blanke . . her fortification, the differences of 

f owder [etc.]. 1669 Sturmy Rlarincds Rtag. v. 63 Canon- 
owder is best.. for in taking up much room it hath the 
greater ki^th or fortification of metal about it in the Piece. 

Fortified (fputifaid), ppl. a. [f. Fortify v. -h 
-ED^.] Strengthened; provided with means of 
defence ; protected with fortifications. • 

1538 Elyot, Firmas, stable, constant, well fortified. x6xi 
Biate Rlicah vU, 12 He shal come,, from the fortified 
cities. <1x657 Lovelace /’omf (1864) 234 Your days fare, 
a fortified toast. 1692 in Capt'. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 
If. xviii. 128 A Well Fortified Gun, hath her Metal at the 
Vent or Touch-hole as thick as her Diameter at the Bore. 
X757 York Courant x8 Oct., A wcll-foriified vessel for the 
coasting trade.. has been long w.anted. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. V. 247 The Orsini and Vitelli in Italy, who used 
to sally from their fortified dens to rob the trader and 
traveller. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 45 Three fortified 
and portcullised gateway's. 

Fortifier (fputifaiiSi). [f. next + -er l.] .One 
who or that which fortifies : a. One who con- 
structs fortifications, b. One who or that which 
strengthens ; a supporter, an upholder. 

a. 1552 Huloet, Fortifier, munitor. 1589 Ive Forlif. 33 
Admonishing the Fortifier . . to vse . . the considerations 
before in them alleaged. xs5>9 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 123 A 
fortifier, had deuised a certaine kinde of ioyned boords, the 
which being caried of the souldiers, defended them from the 
shot of the Harquebuzers. 1602 Carew Cornwall 149 The 
fortifier made his aduantage of the commoditie, afiborded 
by the ground. 1873 Daily He^vs 7 Nov. 5/3 General 
Chabeau Latour, the fortifier of Paris. 

b. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. ^1728' 45 But 
also reproached the fortifiers and allowers of him in such 
wickedness. 1569 Murray 15 Oct. in H. Campbell Love 
Lett. Alary Q. Scots App. 58 We wer constranit to nominate 
the said Quene..as maintenar and fortifiar of the execu- 
touris thairof. 1878 Daily Ne^us xi Sept. 4/7 The opinion 
is at least a fortifier against adverse criticism. 1894 Ibid. 15 
Feb. 5/3 An egg beaten in a very little whisky and water 
will hk found an excellent fortifier. 

Fo rt i fy (fp'itifsi), v. [ad. F. fortijier, ad. L. 
ferlijiedre, i. foriis strong + ; see -fy.] 

I. To make strong. 

1. irans. To strengthen structurally. Now some- 
what rare. 

cx^So Merlin 187 He made to a-mende and fortyfie the 
walhs of the town ther, as thei were most feble. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 262 The grave experienc'd Bee . . Employ’d 
at home.. To fortify the Combs, to build the Wall. 1726 
Alberti’s Archit. II. 113/2 They shou’d also be 
fortifyed all round with strong brick work. x886 Willis & 
Ci-ARK CambridgeHl. 545 Fortifying thewood-work of the 
Dome and Lantern. 

b. Spec. To strengthen (a gun) by additional 
thickness of metal, Cf, Fortification 5 c. Also, 
-to strengthen (a ship) for especial emergency, by 
means of additional timbers, etc. 

1627 Capt. Smith Senmaft's Gram. xlv. 71 Those small 
Pceces are better fortified than the greater, 2669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Rlag. v. 62 You must work as if the Piece were 


fortified no more than only so much as the thinnest part of 
the Metal is. x82o Scoresbv Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 508 The 
new ship . . is fortified within the bow. X853 Kane GrinnetC 
Exp. XV. (1856) 112 She was. .fortified with three additional 
strips of boiler iron. 

c. To cover or bind with some protective ma- 
terial or appliance. (Now coloured by senses 
1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 372 Men armed with 
shields, and fortified all over with thongs of leather. 1669 
Boyle Contn. New Exp. 11. (1682) 21 A little [air] brake 
into the Keciever- -because I had neglected to fortifie the 
cover with Turpentine. 1697 Potter Atfiiq. Greece in. xv, 
(1715) 130 The whole Fabrick. .was fortified with Pitch to 
secure the Wood from the Waters. 1706 Hearse Collect. 
7 Feb., Being us’d to fortifie himself against weather by. .a 
thick Robe. 1798 W. Blair 31 Ingenious 

modes of fortifying shoes, and rendering them water-proof. 
1803 Wellington 20 Jan. in Gurw. Deep. I. 397 Kegs of 
six gallons each, well fortified with iron hoops. 1850 Meri- 
vale Rom. Emp. (1865) 1 . v. 193 Camillus .. fortified the 
shield with a rim of metal. 

2. To imparl strength or wgour to (the body, its 
organs, or powers, f a plant) ; to give (a person, 
oneself) strength or endurance for some effort. 

14.. Lydo. & Burch Secrees\<s^q Wyn . . ffortefieth the 
heete in the body natural. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n. Ixxi. 241 
1 1 doth fortefie and strengthen the harte. 1686 W. Harris tr. 
Lemery's Course Chon. 11. xxii. (ed. 3) 624 The Turks will 
take of it [opium] to the bigness of a hazle Nut to fortifie 
themselves when thej’are going to fight. 1691 Rav Creation 
Ded. (X704) 3 To fortifie you. in your AthUtlc Confivets. 1719 
London & Wise Compl, Gard. 2x2 We endeavour to fortifie 
it, and make it grow big al! Summer, by watering and crop- 
ping it. X849 ClARIDge Cold Water-cure 42 Cold water, 
as a beverage, fortifies the stomach and intestines. 1865 
Dickens Rlut. /V. 1. xni, Mr. Inspector hastily fortifying 
himself with another glass. 

d* 3. To render more powerful or effective ; to 
strengthen, reinforce w'ith additional resources or 
co-operation ; to garrison (a fortress) ; to provide 
(an army, etc.) with necessaries. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xviii, They had.. moo than 
eyght thousand for to fortyfye alle the fortresses in the 
marches of Comewaylle. 1480 Robt. Dezyll in Thoms 
Prose Rom, 6 He ever prayed to God to send hym a chyld 
..to multyply and fortyfy his lynage. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I, lxxii.94 Thecountesse. .fortifyed all her garisons 
of euery thyng y‘ they wanted. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VI (an, 31) 165 He fortified Burdcaux with Englishmen and 
victayie. x6xa Woodall Sttrl. Plate Wks. ti6s3» 390 It 
fortineth the other medicines, and doubleth their forces. 1670 
Cotton Espernon 1. it, 69 The Inhabitants of the Suburbs of 
Sc. Germains were order’d to slip in to fortifie the attempt. 
X70X Swift Contests Nobles ff Com.\J\i%.^^s% IL 1. ij They 
admitted three thousand into a share of the government ; 
and thus fortified, became the cruellest tyranny upon record. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840128 . 1 fortified myself 
with the French captain, and the supercargo. 

b. Toarm,strengthen with weapons. Cf. 7 . rare. 
17x1 Addison SPect. No. X2t r 3 That great Variety of 
Arms with which Nature has differently fortified the Bodies 
of several kind of Animals, such as Claws, Hoofs, and Horns, 
4. To Strengthen (liquors) with alcohol. 
x88o Act 43 ff 44 Viet, c.24 §70 Any spirits warehoused. . 
may be used in the warehouse for fortifying wines, 

C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 142 In 1869 the present practice 
of fortifying the [lime] juice with rum was resorted to. 

6 . a. To strengthen mentally or morally; to 
endow with immaterial resources ; to impart forti- 
tude to; to cheer, encourage. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Ci«lon) Dietes 19 It apparteigneth to 
euery man , . to seke science and ther with to fortiffie hym 
hauyng a good eye vpon his enemyes. 1573 Baret Ah'. 
F 948 To hauc a hart fortified with wisedome. a X586 Sidney 
Arcadia n. (1629) in Which .. so greatly fortified her 
desires, to see that her mother had the like desires. 1699 
Locke Educ. § 70. 100 A young Man, before he leaves the 
shelter of his Father’s House, should be fortified with 
Resolution to secure his Vertuc. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 155 f 8 Every delay gives vice another opportunity of 
fortifying itself by habit. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxiii. 
6g The king .. fortified by this unsuccessful attempt to 
dethrone him. a 1794 Gibbon Life viii. (1839) 238 Timidity 
was fortified by pride, x86$ M. Arnold Ess. Crit, vii. (1875) 
269 Their courage was fortified by a fervent prayer. 

b. To confirm, corroborate, add support to (a 
statement, etc.). To fortify oneself', to confirm 
one's statement, etc, f Also {rarely) intr. for rejl. 

<ri449 PccocK Repr. 285 To fortofic and strength the 
same badde aiiswcre. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 264/1 
That glose he would haue fortified . . with another worde of 
Christ. 0x532 Dewes Introd.Fr. in Palsgr. 1063 My lorde 
the President fortifyeng sayd that we be nat bounde by the 
lawe to say. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 5 To fortifie his 
Reasons, he sent us a Manifesto. 1833 Hr. MartineaU 
Loom fy Lugger ii. v. 96 A distinct charge is brought 
against you, fortified bj' particulars. 1847 Emerson Refr. 
Aten, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 295 If he made transcendental 
distinctions, he fortified himself by drawing all his illustra- 
tions from sources disdained by oratois. 

+ 6 . intr. To gain strength, grow strong. Ohs. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxii, f 6 How they [the 
affections] gather and fortify. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. 
(16751 165 Leaving the least to bear seed, and that the plant 
may fortifie. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 126 Bind up. .the 
strongest and forwardest first, letting the other fortifie. 

II. To Strengthen against attack. 

7. trasis. To provide (a town or its walls) with 
defensive works; to pTcAectvrith fortifications. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 166 To fortefye anone he dyd 
devyse Of englysshe townes iij. 1485 Caxton Chas. Ct. 
(1880)165 The w.'illes of that cyte ben fortefyed with towres. 
158a N. LichefieLd tr. Castanheda's Comj. E. Ind. Ivii. 
120 All their houses well fortified with sundry trenches round 


about. x6xx BiBLE/frt.xxii. 10 The houses haue yee broken 
downe to fortifie the wall. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I, 
ir.152 These were immediately commanded to fortify Leith. 
x8i6 Keatince Trav. (18x7) I, 86 It is environed with walls, 
but not regularly fortified. 1893 Academy 13 May 4x1/2 
The opposite bank was admirably fortified. 

transf. 1601 Holland Pliny I. m This isle Ls fortified 
with the mount Prion. 1705 Addison Italy 8 A Rbck that 
runs out into the Sea, and is well fortify’d by Nature. 1726 
Leoni tr. A Ibertl 5 A rchii. 1 1. X2 i/i A Pier. . to fortifie a Port. 
fi^- xS48^Hall Chron., Rich, III (an. 3) 42 b, Realmes 
and countries are fortified and munited with a double 
power. 2644 Miltos A ffop. (Arb.) 50 Shut and fortifie one 
rate against corruption. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 31 
His house is fortified by the law. 1850 AIerivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865) I. ix. 355 He. .fortified his position against the 
malevolence of a future consul. 

8 . To surround (an army, oneself) with defences ; 
to put in a position of defence. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. 3) 48 b, The fotemen were 
hedged about with the stakes.. This device of forttfiyng an 
army was at this tyine fyrst invented. 2590 Marlowe ‘znd 
Pt. Tamburl. in.'ii, I’ll have you learn, .the way to fortify 
your men. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 47 Here 
they proceeded to fortify themselves. 

9. inir. To erect foitifications ; to establish a 
position of defence. 

2570-6 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 185 Sailing up the 
River of Thamise. he fortifieth at Middleton. <ri6oo Sir R. 
Cecil Let. in Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 61 They will 
first fortifie and learn the strength of the Rebels. X774 
Pennant Tour Scotl, in 1772. 293 No people will give them- 
selves the trouble of fortifying amidst the security of friends. 
aiBBsy. S. Grant Personal Alem. I. 331 The enemy was 
fortifying at Corinth. 

transf and fig. 1591 Lvly Endym. i. iii, I will withdraw 
myselfe to the river, and there fortifie for fish, C1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. Ixiii, For such a time do I now fortifie Against con- 
founding Ages cruell knife. 

Hence Fo'rtifying ///- a., 

1863 W. B. Jerrold.S'/^/i. Distress SoMp, made of sound 
and fortifying materials. 1872 Bacehot Physics <)• Pol. 
(18761 217 The fortifying religions those which lay the 
plainest stress on the manly parts of morality. 

Fortifying (f^jtifsiiig), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
■t -ING 1.] Tlij action of the vb. Foktify. Also 
gerundially with omission of f«. 

2580 Hollybakd Treas.Fr. Tong, Fort ifiemeni, 
ing. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe I. iv, I laid aside., my building, 
and fortifying. 2774 S. Cooper m Franklin’s Wks. (1887) 
V. 364 The entrance into this town is now fortifying by the 
soldiery. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II, 191 Fortify- 
ing, is the operation of strengthening a ship’s stern and 
bows.^ 2832 J. H, Newman Lett, (x89x) I. 287 Lying down 
is an instant specific for it [sea-sickness], and eating, a cer- 
tain alleviation and fortifying against it. x866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt (186S) 40 Sir Maximus Debarry who had been at 
the fortifying of the old castle. 

t b. concr. A fortification, defence. Ohs, 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxxiii. 422 The fote men. . 
beate downe the fortifyeng and barryers. 2553 Brende 
Q. Cureitis vn. 138 b, The King of Scythia . . iudging y* the 
fortifieng vpon the ryuers .side, shuld be as a yoke to his neck. 
1573 HarztAIv. F9SoAproppe,afortifying. .fulcimentum. 
t Forti'lit, V. Obs. (early ME.) lOE.forlyk- 
tan, f. For- pref.^ + tyktan to draw.] trans. To 
draw aside (to evil) ; to seduce. 

a 2000 Elene 2o8{Gr.) Swa se ealda reond,.Ieode fortyhle. 
r x2oo Triit. Coll. Horn. 87 Seuene o3re gostes .. fortehten 
bit [hat child]. Ibid, zorpedeuel mid hisfortihtinge bringe^ 
unnut hone on mannes hearte. 

Fortilage, fortiless, obs. ff. of Fortalice. 
t Fo’rtill, sb. Obs. [a. Y.fortin, dim. of fort ; 
see Fort sb.j A small fort ; a field-fort, 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fortin, or Field-fort. 2722-36 
in Bailey. 2744 Hanmer conjecture in Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 
11. iii. 55 Of palisadoes, fortins [1623 frontiers], parapets. 

tFo’rtin, fl. Obs.rare-^. [a. OF.^r//;; (used 
only of Samson), f, fort strong.] Strong. 

2340 A^cnb. 204 Samson fortin. 

Fortingle, var. f. of Farthingdeal, Ohs. 

2722-36 in Bailey. 

yor- tired; see For- pref.^ 6. 

Fortis (fputis). [f. L. fortis adj., strong.] A 
variety of dynamite ; see quot. 

2^ Major Cundill Did. Explosives, Glycero-Nitre ,, 
This explosive has been submitted for authorisation in this 
country under the name of* Fortis ’. 

II Forti’ssimo, adv. Music. [It. foidissimo, 
superl. of^r/^ : see Borte.] Very loud. (Abbre- 
viated ff-yjfor., or foriiss.) Also c{\Mis\~adJ. 

2724 short Explic. For. IVords in Alusic 32 Fortissimo, 
is Extream loud. 2767 Sterne Tr. Shandy ix. xi, Amen, 
cried my father, fortissimo. 2883 Miss Braddos Golden 
Calfl. li. 50 If their pianissimo passages failed in delicacy, 
there was no mistake about their fortissimo. 2889 A ihenxum 
6 Apr. 448/3 A splendid effect being gained by the sudden 
entry of the combined chorus fortissimo to the words 
* Hosannah ! Lord of Lords 1 ’ 

[Fortition, spurious word : see Sobtitiox.] 
Fortitude (fp’Jtiliwd). [a. Y. fortitude, ad.L. 
fortitudo, f. fortis strong ; see Fort <2.] 

+ 1. Physical or structural strength. Obs. 

2553 Eden Treat. Neweltid.(Arh.) 15 A Iks 
all other beastes in fortitude and strength. *59 ' 

2 Hen. VI, II. i. 17 Disp-airingorhis owme .armes fortji^. 

.604 - of 

i. Moral strength or courage, ^ow onl} in pas 
sive sense : Unyielding courage in the endur^cc of 
pain or adversity. (One of the cardinal virtues.) 



FORTITUDINOTTS. 


FOBTUNACY. 


[c *386 Chaucer Pars. T, f 654 Agayus. .Accidie. .ther is 
a venu that is called Fortitude,] 1500-30 Dunbar Poems 
Ixviii. 77 Fortitude, prowdence, and temperance. 1609 Bible 
Zech. xiii. Comm., The Apostles fleing God recalled 
them, and streingthened them with fortitude,^ 17x3 Steele 
En^lishvt. No. 22, 144 Fortitude is the peculiar Excellence 
of Man. 1754 Mrs. Delany 10 Nov., The Duchess 
of Queenshury bears her calamity with great fortitude. x8x8 
Hazlitt Eng^. Poets ii. (1870) 27 Fortitude does not appear 
at any time to have been the distinguishing virtue of poets. 
1848 Dickens Dombey^ vt. (C. D. ed.) 40 She could bear the 
disappointments of other people with tolerable fortitude.^ 

3 . AstroL A position or circumstance which 
heightens the influence of a' planetj a dignity. 

1547 Boorde Astronainye Contents m Jnirod, Kn<noI, 
(1870; Forewords 23 The iii[i]. capytle doth shew of the for- 
titudes of the planetes. 1695 Congreve Love for L. 11. i, Sure 
the Moon is in all her Fortitudes. 

FortitudiriOTlS (fpJtitiK-dinas), a. [f. 'L.Jor- 
titudin-em (see Koktitcdb') + -ous.] Endowed 
with or characterized by fortitude. 

*75* FtELDiNG Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 224 As fortitudinous 
a man as any in the King's dominions, 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

F, III. Hi. 262 These fortitudinous heroes are awed by the 
superior fierceness of the lions and tigers. 1878 Morley 
Carlyle 175 Right service performed in fortitudinous temper. 

Fortlet (fputlet). Also 4, 6 fortelet. [f. Fout 
sb. + -LET. (In quot. 1330 it may be an error for 
forceleU or fortelcce : see Foucelet, Fortalice.)] 

A small fort. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4822 Hys pleyn 
londes he let hym haue, Bot his forteletes he dide saue. 
1538 Leland///«. VII. 55 Alytle poore Steple as a Fortelet 
for a Brunt. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Latv (1636) 354 As if he 
that took them driue them to a Fortlet or Castle. 1781 
JusTAMOND Priv. Life Lewis III. 372 The troops were 
employed in burning a fortlet. 18x7 G. Chalmers Pref. io 
Churchyard's Chips, Murions Trag. 159 The master de- 
fended the donjon of the fortlet against the regent, 1859 
Times 26 Dec. 7/2 The new fortlets have been completed. 
Portnigllt (fp-Jtnait). Forms: 3 furten-, 3-5 
fourte-, (5 fourtee-j fowerte-), 4-5 fovirten-, 
fowrt(e-, 5-7 fo(u)rth-, 6 fourt-, (fortk-), 6- 
fort- ; see Night. [Contracted^ form of OE. 
fioweriyne niht fourteen nights. Cf. Sennight. , 
For the ancient Germanic method of reckoning by 
nights see Tacitus Germania xi.] 

1 . A period of fourteen nights ; two weeks. 
a xooo Laws of Ina § 55 Oh Sffit feowertyne niht ofer 
Eastron. c 1*75 Lay. 35675 Nou his folle fourteniht \e 1205 
feowertene niht] hat he hire haueh i«holde forh riht. 13.. 
Guy PFartu. (A.) 4236 A1 a fourten nijt sike he lay. c 1440 
Genefy^^f 534® R passith not a fourthnyght sithe It was. 
1530 rALscR. Introd. 30 It is but a senyghtes labour, or, at 
the moste,a fourtnyghtes. 1639 HaiuUton Papers (Camden) 
81, 1 shall make ane end of uhuat I can do in on fortnlghte. 
cx^zo Prior Case Stated 8 It wanted a fortnight to Bartle* 
mew*fair. xByg Froude Cssar viii. 69 During the brief 
fortnight of his seventh consulship. 

b. This day, Mottday^ f Monday -was (j), etc. 
fortnight : a fortnight from (this day, etc.). 

X389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 71 ¥■» tridde .shal been y* Sunday 
fowrtenycr afeere hestern. 1470-85 Arthur yi. ii, 

I..haue remembraunce of your promyse that ye haue made 
with me to doo bataille with me this day fourtenyght. 1605 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 27S To be payd..ioIi. this day fort- 
night. x^iz Steele Sped. No. 533 t 2 On Monday was 
fortnight it was my misfortune to come to London, 
f 2. aitrib.; occas. quasi-n/^'. s= Fortnightly. 

1549 Latimer 4^/1 Serm. hef Edw. VI (Arb.) 120 There was 
thre wekes sessions at newgate, and fourthnyghte Sessions 
at the Marshialshy. 1563 Child Marriages (E. E. T. S.) 
59 At the fortnight end, he maried her not, but [etc.]. 
Portniglltly (fputnoitli), a. and adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY.3 A. Happening or appearing once in 
a fortnight. Id. adv. Once in a fortnight. 

x8oo Dundee Mag. Dec. Pref., He then published a Fort- 
nightly Magazine which was carried on for two years. 1820 
Lamb Elia^ Ser. i. Soulh-Sea Ho., His fine suite of official 
rooms . . resounded fortnightly to the notes of a concert. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schin. (1858) 325 The masons, .were 
paid fortnightly. 1881 Mncni. Mag.'^XAW. 436/1 Fort- 
nightly Sunday concerts are to be given next season. 

t Fo'rto, fOTt(e, frep. and conj, Obs, [f. Fob 
prep. + To prepi\ 

A. prep. Till, until ; up to, as far as. 

cxzoo Triiu Coll. Horn. 33 Al mankin was wunende on 
muchcle wowe. .forte ilice time |>at [etc.], a 1225 Aticr, 
R. 38 ‘Aue Maria’, uort ‘ Dominus tecum'. 2297 R. 
Glouc. (2724) 463 pe fcyng..vorto Mydeivjmter neybyseged 
be emperesse. C1330 Arih. 4- Merl. 4796 That strengthe 
him last Fort arnemorwe. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 
25 Alle he woke longe, forto Saturday at none. 

b. In conjunctional phrase, Fort{e that \ until, 
fxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 pe king_ of babilonie bilai pe 
burh ierusalem, forte pat hit [—he it] wan. CX275 Lay, 
11518 Mauric verde vorp riht. .forte that he come to Maxi- 
mian, c 1330 King of Tars 396 The mayden .. al niht lay 
and wepe Forte that day gon dawe. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 
VH. 2 A gyde, That mihte folwen us vch a fote forte that we 
come there. CX450 Two Cookery'bks. ii4Wash hem [peson] 
dene in cold water, fort that ye holys go of. 

B. coiij. Till, until. 

CX20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 For to pe time cam pat he 
heregede helle. c 2275 Lay. 7563 Alle dal was pat fiht forte 
hit were dorcke nipt. 13. . Guy iVamv. (A.) 668 No grome 
louen y no may Fort he be knijt. c 1440 Marriage Serv. 
in Bk. Offices (MS. Hereford Cath. No. 45), Ich — taJ:e the 
— - to my wedded wife, .forte deth'us departe. c 2450 Two 
Coohtry.bks.w. 114 Nymapond ofris, seth hem fort hit bersle. 

+ 3 Portoggle, z’. Obs.rare-\ [WPon- pref.^ 
+ toglen. Toggle ».] tram. To distract. 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 2^606 Fortoglid \GSlt. fortuglld] J>us 
wit trei and tene. 

Fortoiled 5 see Fob- pref^- 6 b. 

Fortoken, -told, -top, -touch: see Fore- 
token, etc. 

Fortorn, -tossed : see Fob- prefy 5 b and 5. 
t Fortravail, -vel, v. Obs. [f. Fob- pref.^ 
+ Travail v .] irons. To exhaust with labour. 
^*305 •S'A Kenebn 3x4 in E. E. P. (1S62) 56 Fortrauailled 
hy were sore : pat hi moste stepe echon. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce 111, 326 The king saw that he .. wes for-trawaillyt, 
1496 Dives 4’ Paup. (W. de W.) ix. ii. 349/1 The fende . . 
thre houres togydre,.forlrauayledhym. 2523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. xviii. 20 His men of warre..werc meruailously 
fortrauailed. 28x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 
129 The sutor-folk. .WP flings fortravail'd and forfairn. 

t Fortrea'd, v. Obs. \QiK.fortredany f. Fob- 
pr^.^ -h iredan to Tubad.J irans. To tread down, 
tread under foot ; to destroy by trampling. 

c 2000 /Elfric Horn. II. 90 Wejferende hit [Smt saed] 
fortrsedon. c 2200 Trtn. Coll. Horn. 155 Sum of pe sed . . 
fel hi pe wei, and was fortreden. C2386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
P 2x6 In helle schulte pay be al fortrode of deueles. CX450 
Chester PL (Shaks. Soa) II. 143 Eatinge over all that he 
collide fonge The remnant he fore-treade. 

AR' ^ *374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. i. 85 It [vertue] is cast 
vndyr and fortroden vndyr the feet of felonos foolk. 

Fortress (fp*Jtres),j 5 . Forms: 4-5 forteresse, 
Sc. fortrace, fortraas, 4 forceress (?read 
5-7 fortresae, 6 fortres, 4-- fortress, [a. OF, 
forteresse strength, a strong place, f. fort strong ; 
a variant of, or parallel formation with, forteUsce 
Fortalice.] 

1 . A military stronghold, fortified place; in mod. 
use chiefly one* capable of receiving a large force ; 
often applied to a strongly fortified town regarded 
from a military point of view, 

23.. K. Alts. 2668 Wei they warden gads alle, The 
fortresses and the walle. C2330 R. Brunne JVace 

(Rolls) 7143 When he had ^•S forccres.^es .. 5yt he 
poughte [etc.!, c 2450 Merlin 292 Kynge Arthur hadde wele 
garnysshed alle the fortcresses of hys londe. 2553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. Ep. A j, Divers stronge C^tels and Fortresses were 
peaceably geven up. 2665 Manley Grotius* Lenu C. IVarres 
759 There was a strong Fortress raised close by the City. 
2769 Robertson Chas. F, Jll. 11. 90 Those in garrison at 
Goletta threatened to give up that important fortress. 2862 
hi, Pattison (1889) 1. 45 Thick walls and turrets at the 
angles gave the whole the aspect and the reality of a fortress. 

transf. And fig. 2477 Earl Rivers (C^ton) Dietes 204 1’he 
hertis of good peple ben the castell & forterescis of secretes. 
2523 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 Affection to- 
wardes hym, had bene to his noble children . . a merveilous 
fortresse and sure armor. 2603 R. Niccols Fun. Oral. Q, 
Elis., Her countrie was the fortresse of banishl men. 2738 
Wesley Psalms xviu. j My Rock and Forlre.ss is ihe Lord, 

2 . attrib. and Comb.x a. simple atlrib.,asyhr/mj- 
company, •engineer*, b. appositive, as fortress^ 
chapel, -rock, •tomb ; c. instrumental, as fortress- 
guarded adj, 

2838 Miss Pardoe River 4- Desert II. 52 The *fortress- 
chapel of NOire-Dame-de-la-Gardc. 2893 Daily News 
24 Jan, 5/7 A garrison company of artillery, a ^fortress 
company of engineers. 2894 JVestm. Gas. 4 Oct. 4/3 A com- 
pany of *fortress engineers. 2887 Pa.H Mall G. 24 Jan. 1/2 
Across the *fortress-guarded frontier. 2838 Miss Pardoe 
River 4- Desert 1. 2x8 Our *fortrcss-rock of Gibraltar. 2835 
Willis Pencillings I. xii. 90, I crossed the Tiber at the 
*fortress*tomb of Adrian. 

Fortress (fp jtres), v. [f. prec. sb.] irans. To 
furnish with a fortress or fortifications ; to protect 
with or as with a fortress. Chiefly transf and fig. 

2542 Becon Pathw. Prayer \lV:s. (1564) 68 a, Hitherto 
I haue fortressed this my treatise with the sayinges of y® 
godly learned Doctors. 2545 Joye Exp. Dan. xii. 232 
I That holy hyghe mount of Sion, well fortreced and turretted. 
1546 in Strype Eccl. Mem. i. lit. 390 Our most puissant .. 
King fortressed hU most flourishing monarchy . , with all 
things that a man can invent. 1602 Marston Ant. 4* Mel. 
Induct., So impregnably fortrest with his own content. 
2652 Wharton tr, RothmamCs Chiromancy Ded. Wks. 
(2683) 2 Learning is best Fortress’d of those by whom she 
is most understood. 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 2890 
II. 34 Want was the prime foe these hardy exodlsts had to 
fortress themselves against. 2857 Fraseds Mag. LVI. 499 
Those grassy banks that fortressed him and his household 
from the rage of waters. 

Hence Fo'rtressed ppi. a., I’o'rtressing vbl.sh. 
*54 * Becon DaviiTs Harp Wks. (2564) 259 b, There 
was no kyngdom so inuincible, strong, and fortressed, but 
that he .. was able casly to ouercome. 2624 Chapman 
Homer's Hynm^ Venus Wks. (1858) 95 Venus, that owes in 
fate the fortressing Of all maritimal Cyprus. 18 . .''Lowell 
To Garrison Poet. Wks. i8to 1. 284 The lesson taught of old 
. . In our single manhood to be bold, Fortressed in conscience, 
2895 Reliquary Oct, 194 The stem, severe, massive for- 
tressed work of their sister city, Florence. 

+ Fo' 3 ^-roy:al. Obs. [f. Fort + Royal a. Cf. 
Fr. bastion royal a great bastion.] Some kind of 
fort of great size and strength: see quot. 1706. 

1645 N, Stone £’«c/«V. Fortif. 39 To convert a Square 
Fortresse. .into_aPort-RoyaU, x^^Essex Papers{CAmde:T\) 
L 4 Kinsale might haue a Forte Royal! erected on it (the 
Harbour]. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fori Royal, a Fort 
that has 26 Fathoms for the Line of Defence, 
fg. 1650 "HvaBZiiT Pill Formality 22 Hypocrisie is the 
devils Fort-Royal. 1681 IV/tole Duty Natiotis 36 To ac- 
knowledge this Union the Fort-Royal against the hostile 
Invasions ofPopery. 

tFortuit, a. Obs. Also 7 -ite. [a, Y.forUiit, 
vtd.'L.forUtiittsi see Fortuitous.] Fortuitous, 


c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. 1. 227 (Ckimb. MS.) Fortult 
hap. 2530 Palsgr. Introd. 16 Utterly fortuyt and done by 
chaunce. 2621 Burton Anai. Mel. 11. in. v. False fcar« 
and all other fortuit inconueniences. x668 M. Casaueox 
Credulity (i6yo) 1$ That the world was made byafortnlt 
concourse of Atomes. 

Hence + Portnitness. 

2642 Sir K. Dicby Observ. Religio Medici (1659) For- 
tuitnesse or Contingency of things. 

t Fortui'tion. Obs. rare-^. 

<ix64x Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642)417 They m. 
ferred fate, fortuition. .and co-incldency of all things. ’ 

Fortxiitism (f^^itirritiz’m). [f. Foktuit-ous 
+ -ISM.] The belief that adaptations in nature 
are produced by natural causes operating ‘for- 
tuitously *. So rortu'itlst, one who believes in 
fortultism. 


2882 St. ^ameds Gas. 24 Apr. 23/1 There will always 
be teleologists, no doubt, and there will always be forlultlsis 
(if we may coin a needful correlative term^ ; but. .Professor 
Mivart’s teleology' now so nearly approaches hlr. Darwin’s 
fortuitism that [etc.]. 2890 l/niv. Rev. 15 June 239 In 

assigning the lion’s share of development to the accumola- 
tion of fortunate accidents, he tempted fortuitists to try and 
cut the ground from under Lamarck’s feet. 

Fortuitous (fpJti«*it3s), a. [f. 'L.foriuit-us, 
f. forte by chance, f. fors chance + -ous.] That 
happens or is produced by fortune or chance ; acci- 
dental, casual. Fortuitous concourse of atoms', see 
Concourse 3. Fortuitous event (Law): see qnot, 
1856. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. ni. xv. (2712) 135 This Argu- 
ment against the fortuitous concourse of Atoms. 1712 
Addison Spect. No. 293 F 4 The highest Degree of it 
[Wisdom] which Man can possess, is by no means equal 
to fortuitous Events. 2806 Fellowes tr. Milton's vid 
Def. Wks. (Bohn) I, 240 This extraordina^ kindness .. 
cannot be any fortuitous combination. 1823 Scorr Frt'mV 
Pref. Let., A fortuitous rencontre, 2856 Bouvjer Anier. 
Law Diet., Fortuitous event, a term in the civil law to 
denote that which happens by a cause which cannot be 
resisted . . Or it is that which neither of the parties has 
occasioned or could prevent. 2865 Pall MallG. aj lDctli 
The epithet he [Lora Palmerston] applied to the coalition of 
parties against him on the China question in 1857 — ‘afprtui- 
tous concourse of atoms'. 2877 Sparrow Senn. .xviu. 211 
Neither fortuitous nor necessitated, but eniireK' under the 
governmental control of the great and good God.^ 
absol. 2855 H. Spencer Prine. Psychol, iv. 11. (1072) I. 
408 All grades, from the necessary to the fortuitous. 

Fortuitously (fpitir^itssli), adv. [f prec. + 
•LY -,] In a fortuitous manner, by chance. 

a 2652 J. Smith Set. Disc, vi, viiL (1821) 258 This 
not so fortuitously dispensed as to be communicated without 
any discrimination of persons. <22722 Ken Hymncyyo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 97 Wiles, Trecn’^, Lies, Guilt, Flat- 
tery, Deceit, Like Atoms here fortuitously 5®?* 

Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. (2870) II. v. 64 Atom is added to 
atom, .not boisterously or fortuitously. 
Fortuitousness (fpJtirl’itssnes). [f- os prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being fortuitous; acci- 
dent, chance, fortuity. 

2652 Cavl^ Magastrotn. 132 How have men been cruci- 
fied betwixt inevitable fatation and undeterminate forto*- 

tousness ! 2798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 5^ 
Whether the personages were brought rogether.. by 
pretended fortuitousness of a nicely contrived 'iv* 

2844 N. Brit. Rev. I. ii6 They allow them to be guided uy 
no accident or fortuitousness. 

Fortuity (fjpitifl'iti). [irreg. f. h. firtuitus . 
see Foktoitous and -ity.] Fortuitous character, 
fortuitousness ; accident, chance; an accidenla 
occurrence. Occasionally used for; Appearance 
of fortuitousness or unstudiedness. 

<22747 D, Forbes IncreduUfy 80 Hoiv they can 
that those deser\'ed judgments were the effect o* ^ 
fortuity. 2790 Paley Horx Paul. Wks. X82S Hi. 94 
Forgeries confirming and falling in with one 
species of fortuity. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus, vi. • 

It is by the fortuities of life that the religious 
deluded. 2B60 Reade Cloister ff H. H* ^“15 Peo- 
company, by some immense fortuity, could read, iw® , 
Eliot A/xV/ FI. i. vii, She looks. .at her 1^*^ 
adjusts their clasps with that pretty studied foriuUy ^ 
[etc.]. 2885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Th. (18S6) D- 
372 Nothing that might not happen in a universe ot lor 

tFo-rtnnaWe, a. oL' [a. 

(‘ unfortunate \ Godef.): • see Fortune and -abl -j 

1 . Favoured by fortune, fortunate. ... 

02470 Harding Chron. ccxxv. ii, The lord Wil<^S . * 

full fortunable. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. , 

wich berith in his Cote axmur that stone, for|“” . , gi 
victori in his kinges battayl shall be, 2556 Jnnrhk. 
(1608) B, It behoveth that suche persons be welt fort 

2 . Bringing good fortune, lucky. ' - 

5:1465 Pol. Rel. * L. Poems (1866) 3 "J-Jwg km 

birde brede vnder pe stone More fortunable in a i . ^ 
hat birde hath be. 2523 Douglas fEneisi. xi. 75 
beseik, this day be fortunable To ws Tirianis. 

3 . Pertaining to fortune or chance, fortuim ■ 

2509 Barclay ShyP of Folys (1570I 

voyde of all intelligence Whom fortune fedethw . • -j as 
fortunable. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 253 kc 

are subrect to change; and maybe and not . 
done or not done ; and (when al is said) are fort 
Hence f ro'rtnnably adv., by fortune. 

ISSS Abp. Parkek Ps. CiV, '^(iirtatubly 

fallest amonges thyne enemies, and yet hast 
escaped them. . tee 

i" Fo*rtTUia.cy> Obs. [f. Fortunate 
-ACY.] Fortunateness, good fortune. 

2580 Lodge Forb. 4- Prise. (Shaks. Soc.) 94 
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of Forbonlns is.. unfortunate for thj' selfe. 16*4 [T. Scott] 
Cali 29 Ending these warres with more fortunacie. 

+ Po'rtunary. Obs.-^ [f. Fortune sb. + 
-ARY.] One who deals in fortunes, a fortune-teller. 

1652 Magastrom, 147 And why doe our Fataries 

and Fortunaries so confound them : especially in their 
prognostications or predictions? 

Portuuate {fp'ituenet\ a. (and sff.) Also '4-5 
fortimat, 5 fortenat. [ad. 'L. foriunat-itSyi, for- 
iunare (see Fortune z/.).] . 

1. Favoured by fortune ; possessed of or receiving 
good fortune ; lucky, prosperous. Said of persons ; 
also, of an enterprise, event, etc. Const, io and inf 

e 1386 Chaucer Nun's Priest's Prol, 10 Whan a man . . 
clymbethvpand wexethfortunat. 1390 Gower III.iiS 
He shall be. .fortunate to marchandy. (;x43o Lyug. Min. 
Poems 37 Wold God of myhte, I had be borne, by influence 
hevenly, So fortunate, that [etc.]. 1514 Bainbridge in Ellis 
Orir. Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 232 Which [enterprise] I shall besiche 
the blisside Trynitie to make fortunate. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 13 Their attempts more desperate .. and their 
success fortunater. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iii. 39 , 1 am most 
fortunate, thus accidentally to encounter you. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. t. § 70 Nor was he very fortunate in the 
election of those Dependants. 1705 T. Philips Blenhchn 48 
Burleigh (fortunate . . to serve The best of Queens). 1830 
DTsraeli Chas.f, Ill.vii. 150 [He] was fortunate enough 
to save himself by flight. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 171 
He. .might think himself fortunate when [etc.]. .. 

transj. 1870 \aO>\reAA.Study Wind. 33sAuthors who. .have 
written one or two pieces so facile in thought and fortunate 
in phrase as to be carried lightly in the memory. 

b. Foritmafe Islands (=L. Fortunatsa Insnlsei)^ 
fabulous isles of the Western Ocean, the abode of 
the blessed dead. Also fig. 

1432^0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 321 The Yles Fortunate. 
1SS3 E^den Treat. Newt fnd. Contents, The fortunate 
liandes, otherwyse called the Ilandes of Canaria. . 1639 T. 
Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Retai. 273 Keepe his course to- 
wards the fortunate Hands of Parmenes favour. 

2. Bringing or presaging good fortune; auspicious, 
favourable, lucky. 

ei39x Chaucer Asirol. n, § 4 They wol caste that thet 
have a fortunat planete in hir assendent. 1582 Bentley 
Mon. Matrones ir. 5 Thou, .also hast giuen vnto mee the 
right fortunate gift of grace. 1676 Lilly Guide Astrol. 75 
To consider in Nativities . . if a Fortune fortunate and no 
way afflicted be in the seventh. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
I. i. 20 Postumius . . proclaming it to be a fortunate omen. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 68 Thursday and Friday are con- 
sidered fortunate.^ X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 154 It 
ought to be considered as a most fortunate circumstance 
that [etc.]. x88o Mrs. Forrester Roy 4* K. 1 . 11 ‘ This is 
fortunate', she cries gaily. 

3. a. absol. passing into' a sh, (See next sense.) 

■ *SSS Stanley Hist. Philos, i, (1701) 29/1 The rich is more 
able to satisfle his desires ..yet the. fortunate excels him. 
X710 Steele Tailer No, 202 p 5 Each coming upon the 
same Eriiand, to know whether they were of the Fortunate 
in the Lottery. ^ Gibbon Deel. f F, I, xv. 379 The 
fortunate are satisfied with the possession of this world. 

b. sb. [with //.) A fortunate person or thing; 
esp. in Astrol. a fortunate planet, sign, etc, 

16x4 Tomkis Albumazar v. i, Search your Natiuities 
see if the Fortunates And Luminaries bee in a good Aspect. 
165s H. Vaughan Stlex Sctnt. (1858) 37 Marriage of all 
states Makes most unhappy, or most fortunates. 1894 
W. B. Harte in Arena (Boston) June 3 The colony of 
fortunates whom Almighty God sent ready booled and 
spurred to ride over the millions. 

i* roTtunate, V. Obs. Also 6 pa. pph. fortun- 
ate. [J.h. fortunat- f ppl. stem of forti/ndre; see 
Fortune z/. and - ate3.] trans. To make fortunate, 
give good fortune to, prosper. Also absol. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 180 Let sowe hit on, and God 
hit fortunate. 1535 Shaxton Let. Cromwell in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. App. Ixi. 152 [I] shall rejoyce that God hath 
fortunate my writing. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. lx. xixi. 
(1632) 730 These petty braues thus giuen to the King, were 
farther fortunated with a little victory. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astrol. xxvii. 169 If the L^rd of the third fortunate the 
Lord of the second .. he will be assisted in procuring an 
Estate. 1792 SiBLY Astrology I.' 18 Some heavenly influ- 
ence . . that . . fortunateth or infortunateth by mistake of 
words, signals, or acts. 

t PoTtunateling. Ohs. [f. Fortunate a. -h 
-LING.] A favourite of fortune. 

1605 A. Warren Poor Man's Pass, cxvii. Succour and 
meanes of maintenance to mee, The. .ayre, the woods, and* 
waters giue, Though Fortunatelings hate it so to bee. 

Portunately(fp’Jtit?n<?lli), adv. [LFortunate 
a. -I- -LY 2.] In a fortunate manner ; by or with 
good fortune, happily, luckily, successfully. In 
mod. use often qualifying the whole sentence, inti- 
mating that the fact stated is fortunate. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. y (an. 4) 54 After this victorye 
fortunately obteined. x6oo Holland Z.1V3' 11. xvi. (1609^54 In 
that yeare the Romanes fought with the Sabines fortunatelle 
[bene pugnaium]. 1681 Dryden Abs. <5- Ackil. 51 These 
Adam-wits, too fortunately free, Began to dream they 
wanted Liberty. X706 Maule Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. 
1 . 16 The Roman Emperors who warred fortunatly against 
them. 1794 Paley Evid. I. 1. 1. iv. 82 When, fortunately 
for their preservation, they 'were not found at home. 179a 
Morse Amer. Ceog. 1 . 122 Fortunately, Lord De la War., 
met them the day after they had sailed. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep. 171 As vacillating and incompetent s 

statesman as he was prompt and fortunately audacious in 
the field. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 72, I fortunately 
.possessed a box of wax matches. 

FortxinatexLess (fp*itir/n<?hies). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or state of being fortunate. 


*530 Palscr. 222/2 Fortunatnesse. bienhrvreti. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (162a) 1x7 Whose greatest fortunalenesse is 
more vnfortunate, then my sisters greatest vnfortunatenesse. 
X664MARVELL Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 122 The fortunateness 
of his Armes. 1825 Coleridge Aids ReJI, (1B48) I. 30 
Felicity, in its proper sense, is but another word for for- 
tunateness, or happiness. j86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V, ix. 
X. §9. 308 A sign of fortunateness. 

t Portuna'tioii. Obs. [f. Fortunate a. or v.: 
see -ATION,] The action of making fortunate, the 
being favoured by fortune. 

1470 Harding Chron. xi. it, Hc..Reioysed highly of his 
fortunacion. 1727 Bailey vcA.W^Fortuuationt luckiness, etc. 

Fortune (fp jtix/n), sb. Also 4-6 fortoun, 6 
fortun. [a. F. fortune (i2tK c. in Hatz.-Darm,), 
ad. L, foriunay related to forii-^ fors chance, and 
ferre to Bear,] 

1. Chance, hap, or luck, regarded as a cause of 
events and changes in men’s affairs. Often (after 
Latin) personified as a goddess, 'the power sup- 
posed to distribute the lots of life according to 
her own humour* (J-); her emblem is a wheel, 
betokening vicissitude. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 32719 Dame fortune tumes hir 
quele And castes vs dun vntil a wele. <^1374 Chaucer 
• Troylus 1. 781 (837> Wele fynde I that Fortune is my fo. 
X390 Gower ConJ. III. xo6 The chaunces pf the worlde also. 
That we fortune clepen so. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iii. 
xxi. 2x8 As longe as fortune urns for them. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems XV. 44 To fecht with fortoun is no wit. 1593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI IV. iiL 47 Though fortune’s malice overthrow 
my state, My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 1683 
Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) x. 41 Yet fortune did not favour 
them. 1770 Ze//. .xH. 2x2 Here, .you have fortune 

on your side. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 497 When 
fortune changed .. his real propensities began to show 
themselves. 

b. In the name of fortune', see Name. 

f c. phr. By fortune : by chance. Upon for- 
tune : as it fell out. Obs. 

X390 Gower Conf. III. 152 The worldes good was first 
comune, But afterward upon fortune Was thilke comun 
profit cessed. CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxvi. 267 Thoghe it 
happene, sum of hem, be Fortune, to gon out. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel, (1546) CvJ, 'Yf by fortune he 
falle. 1604 Shaks. Oik. v. it. 226 That Handkerchiefe. . 

I found by Fortune, and did gtue my Husband. 

d. with a defining phrase added, as the fortune 
of war, etc. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 12 The fortune of every chaunce. . 
To man it groweth from above. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ 
^sop IV. xtv, When the toune is taken .. by fortune of 
warre. c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xxiv. 524 By fortune 
of wedryng they were weu cygbt moneths vpon the See. 
rtXS33 Ld. Berners Htton Ivii. igi Fortune of y® se hath 
brought vs hyder. 1709 Steele Tattert^o. 58 F x One who 
was his by the Fortune of War. 1827 Hallah Const. H ist. 
(1876) II. X. 177 It remained only.. to try once more the 
fortune of war. 

e, A soldier of fortune (see quots. 1802, iSio). 

(F, soldai de fortune is explained by Littr6 in the sense 

given in quot, 1810, but this meaning is r.are in English). 

x66i Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 186 Like war which is 
wont as well to raise soldiers of fortune as to ruinc men of 
fortune. 1683 South Serin. (1823) 212 Every warrior 

may in some sense be said to be a soldier of fortune. 1775 
R. H. Lee in Sparks Corr. Amcr. Rev. (1853) I. 13, I refer 
you to Mr. Frazer., who goes to the camp a soldier of 
fortune. 1802 C. James Milit. Diet., Soldier of Fortune. 
During the frequent wars which occurred in Italy, before 
the military profession became so generally prevalent in 
Europe, it u’as usual for men of enterprise and reputation 
to offer their services to the diflferent states that were en- 
gaged. .They afterwards e.xlended their services, and under 
the title of soldiers of fortune fought for employment in j 
every country or stale that would pay them. ^ x8io [bid. \ 
(cd. 3I S.V. Fortune, A soldier of Fortune, a military man 
who has risen from the ranks by his own merit. 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. blonast. Ord. (1863) 338 A brave, reckless, i 
profligate soldier of fortune. 1889 J. Corbett Monk xy 156 
He [Monk] patiently resumed his unassailable position of 
the obedient and disinterested soldier of fortune. 

+ 2. A chance, hap, accident; an event or incident 
befalling any one, an adventure. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 157 As )ns fortune bi-fel kat i told of 
bi-fore, 1500 jMelusine xiii. 49 The Erie thought euer on 
Raymondyn . . that som ffortune he had fonde at the foniayne 
of Soyf. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. i, 26 That in all accidents 
and fortunes, that citie should not faile to minister to him. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iii. iL 23 What euer fortune stayes 
him from his word. 1653 Stanley Hist, Philos, iii. (1701) 
75/1 Many other good Fortunes happening to the Aihe- 
nians upon this day are Recorded by iElian. 1726 Adv. 
Capt. R. Boyle Pref, A iv, A Detail of Fortunes I have run 
through for.many Years. 

i* b. A mishap, disaster. To run a fortune 
( = F. coitrir fortune de) : to run a risk. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyu xxxiL 121 Wher they ar^’ued 
in fewe dayes wythout eny fortune, c 1300 Three Kings' 
Sons (E. E. T. S.) 67 1 1 was tyme nowe to leue of alle soroive 
& lamentacion for any fortune that was befalle. 1627 
Lisander 4- Cal. 11. 29, I had rather run a fortune in giving 
way unto your desire, than refuse you so small a matter. 

3. The chance or luck (good or bad) which falls 
to any one as his lot in life or in a particular affair. 
Also in pi. *1* Fxtreme fortune ( = L. res extremm) : 
the last extremity. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk, ix. inetr. lit. 27 (Camb. &IS.) Wol- 
thow thanne trusten in the tomblynge fortunes of men? 
?ai4oo Morte Arth. T177 Ne had my fortune bene faire, 
fey had I leuede I 1484 Cajcton Fables of Msop 2 First 
begynneth the lyf of Esopc with alle hiS fortune. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. ecceii. 698 He that hath any yuell fortune, 


men ^11 speke the worst therof. XS3X "ELVorGoveruourw. H. 
(1534) It is no lytlell thyng to meruayle at, the maiesiie 

showed in extreme fortune and myscry, 1582 N. Liche- 
FIELD tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. 5 b, Thanking God 
for their ., goed fortune in this their first brunt of daunger. 
1398 Shaks. iMerry W. iv. v. 48 To know if it were my 
Masters fortune to haue her, or no. X607-X2 Bacon Ess., 
Of Fortune, Chieflie the mould of a Mans fortune is in 
himself. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 22 It was my fortune to 
be at the Helm from 6 a Clock in the Evening til! 8. 1726 

Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 125 The Women of Morocco, I mean 
all ,that 1 had the Fortune to see, were very handsome. 
1732 Hume Ess. <5- Treat. (1777) I. 3 Good or ill fortune is 
very little at our disposal. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 
III. xvi. 232 Scotland was now doomed to wait on the 
fortunes of her more powerful ally. 1832 Thackeray 
Esmonil 11. iii, Some good fortune at last occurred to a 
family which stood in great need of it. 1874 Green Short 
Hist, iii § 2, 121 On the fortunes of Philip hung the 
fortunes of English freedom. 

b. nttribiued to things, purposes, undertakings. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. Pref. (1845) 34 They that would 

compleat the Good Fortune of these Papers. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 132 And undecided leave the Fortune of 
the Day. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, V, iv. 367 The fortune 
of the day was quickly changed. x88o M«Carthy Own 
Times Iv. lx. 324 The fortunes of the war were virtually 
decided in a day. 

c. phr. To try one’s forttine : to make trial how 
it will turn out (with the hope of its proving favour- 
able). Similarly (with mixture of senses 5, 6) 
to seek ones fortune. 

*573 Baret Ahi. F 955, 1 will aduenture, or trie and seeke 
my fiorluiie. X700 S. L. tr- Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 13 Any 
one that hath a mind to see the Indies, and to tiy' his 
Fortune, a 1743 Swift fj.). His father dying, he was 
driven to London to seek his fortune. 1749 Fielding Tom 
yones viL X, To s^k his fortune at sea, or rather, indeed, 
to fly away from his fortune on shore, c X790 Willock Voy. 
94 They thought proper to sail towards the western isles, 
and try their fortune a little longer. 

d. That which is to befall a person in the future : 
chiefly in phr. io tell a person his fortune and to tell 
fortunes (said of would-be seeis). 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 640 For, or je pass, I sail 30W 
schaw Of 3our fortoun a gret party. 14x3 Pitgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) IV. v. 60 Alisandre. .fond two trees, tvhiche 
trees told hym his fortunes. 16^7 Cowley Mistress, My 
fate 19 You, who men's fortunes m their faces read. x668 
Pepvs Diary ix Aug., This afternoon my wife and Mercer 
..to see the gypsies at Lambeth, and have their fortunes 
told. x688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2375/2 The Visier then de- 
manded, if be could tell his own Fortune? ^x847 Marrvat 
Childr. N, Forest xi, They were great thieves, and told 
fortunes, and played all manner of tricks. 

4. absol. (« good fortune) ; Good luck; success, 
prosperity. 

X390 Gower HI. 166 Though thou victoire have on 
honde, Fortune may nought stonde alwey. CX490 Adam 
Bel 4- Ctym of Clough 429 in RItson Ane. Pob. P. 21 Then 
went they to supper, "NVylh such meat as they had, And 
thanked god of ther fortune. XS23 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

1. xxix. 43 He was entred into such fortune and grace of 
the people. X546 J. Heywood Prov, (2867) 62 God sendeth 
fortune to fooles. 1396 Harington bfetam.Ajax {iBi^^g 
A herald by great fortune found out his pedigree in an old 
church book. 1625 Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 498 Your 
Fortune, and Merit both, haue been Eminent, a 1698 Temple 
Misc. n. Wks. 1720 1. 163 This Terrestrial Globe, .has since 
been surrounded by the Fortune and Boldness of several 
navigators. 2833 Motley Dutch Rep. 1. ii. (x866) 98 Saint 
Quentin being thus reduced, Philip was not mure disposed 
to push his fortune. 

6. One’s condition or slanding'in life; oiitrx absol. 
a prosperous condition, as in to make ones fortune 
= to win a good position in the world. Also pi. 

1600 Shaks. A. K L. i. iL 263 My pride fell with my 
fortunes. 2649 Milton Eikon. 14 A private conscience 
sorts not with a public Calling ; but declares that Person 
rather meant by nature for a private fortune, 1677 Dryden 
State Innoc. v. i No, be shall eat, and dye with me, or live : 
Our equal crimes shall equal fortune give. x68o Otway 
Orphan i. i. Unable to advance her Fortune He left his 
Daughter to our Master’s care. 2683 Hacke Collect. Voy. 
(1690) I. 23 Had reason but ruled them, we might all have 
made our Fortunes. 2807-8 W. Irving Salmag. xv. (x86o) 
355 If you only make a great man laugh now and then, your 
fortune is made. 1886 Ruskin Prxteriia I. v. 142 Jonn.. 
went soon to push his fortune in Australia. 

6. Position as determined by wealth ; amount of 
wealth; concr. a person’s possessions collectively, 
wealth, ‘ substance ’ ; + formerly also pi. in the 


ne senses. A man, etc. of fortune : one possess- 
; great (usually inherited) wehlth. Also (with 
nd pi.) a stock of wealth, accumulated by an in- 
idual or received by inheritance, as a marriage 
rtion, etc. ; ordinarily implying a somewhat 
pie amount. Phr. to make a, one' s fortune. 

small fortune {coWoq.): used hj’perboHcally to designate 
extravagantly large amount paid for some object of 
enditure. 

96 Spenser F. Q. vi. ix. 30 For wisedome is most 
Its : fooles therefore They are which fortunes doe oy 
'es devize. i6oi Shaks. Airs IVell hi. viu 
iv’d me that which well approues Y arc J” . 

1 — Olh V. ii. q66 Seize vpon the Fortunes of the Moore. 

S i irf H. V. .9 Make thee a Fortune from me 

CtAE,:oo^/risl. nil- 5 J?3 the 

his Wife’s Fortune, by h"- ‘7°;"' 

rain. 1653 H. 

,sc ample Wks. HI. zzz U-here 

§ shicn of rank and fortune. 179' Mm- 
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FORTY. 


Radcliffe Rom. Forest iit, A chevalier of family, but of 
small fortune. ?a 1800 So»^, * My face is my fortune, Sir 
she said. 1836 Marryat MidsJu Easy xxii, Imagining them 
. .to be young Englishmen of fortune on their travels. 1875 
•JowETT Plato (ed. 2) HI. 39 They might have made large 
fortunes out of them. 18^ Sir j. Pearson in Law Ri’f>. 
32 Ch. Div. 46 Every one of the partners is liable to the 
full e.Ntent of his fortune for all the debts incurred by the 
partnership. 

f 7 . Short for : A woman of fortune ; an heiress. 
1655 A. Johnson in Nicholas Papers (Camden* 11 . 251 
The Lady Bath (one of the greatest fortunes here). x6^ 
D’Urfey Mad. Fickle 111. ii, She's his Neece, a Widow, an 
approv'd fortune, ryrr Steele Sped. No. 19 r 2 He 
is secretly married to a great Fortune. 175* Fielding 
Amelia 11. ii, She certainly was handsome, .and a very con- 
siderable fortune. 1823 Byron Juan xii. xxxii. 

8. Astral. A name lor the planets Jupiter and 
Venus (see also quot. iSigV 

X67X Salmon Syn. Med. 1. viii. 22 A Planet is said to be 
a Fortune when he is conjoyned to the Fortunes or beseiged 
of them or their beams. X679 Moxon Matlu Did., For- 
tunes, the two benevolent Planets 2 / and 9 » by reason of 
their kind and friendly Nature. 18x9 J. Wilson Did. 
AsirvL S.V., The Sun. .'I'heMoon and Mercury are likewise 
esteemed as fortunes when well aspected by 1/ and 9, and 
free from aflllction. 1855 Smedley Occult. Sc. 309 Jupiter, 

‘ the greater fortune 

9 . Comb.,v^sfortune-viaker\ ^fortune-hit, •curst, 
•proof, -trodden adjs. ; also fortune-book, book 
consulted to know fortune or future events ’ (J.) ; 
f fortune-flinger, humorous forFoKTUNE-TBliLER; 
f fortuue-speller = Fortune-teller ; f fortune- 
stealer, one who runs off with an heiress ; so 
f fortune-stealing. 

z68i Mrs. Behk City Heiress 56 Was ever man thus 
*Fortune-bit, that he shou’d cross my hopes just in the 
nickf X646 Crashaw Love’s Horosc. 12 A Face, in whose 
each looke, Beauty layes ope loves *Fortune-booke. X649 
G. Daniel Trinarck., Rich. 11 , cxcvii, And ’tis but only 
Fooles are *Fortune-curst. ^ 1642 Shirley Sisters iii. i, 
hlore antics yet? What nation have we here ? ^Fortune- 
flingers ! a 1616 Beau.m. & Fl. Bonduca 1. i, Are these the 
men that conquer by inheritance, The *fbrtune-makers. 
1656 Duchess of Newcastle True Relai. Nature's Pid. 
383 And Misery’ hath tried us, and finds us *Fortune^roof. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom, 23 A^vay, then, with all.. Planet 
Prognosticators, and ^fortune spellers I 27x2 Addison Spect. 
No. 3tx F I Those audacious young Fellows among us who 
commonly go by the name of *Foriune-Siealers. x6& Otway 
Orphan Epil. xo The next Sparks that go a ^Fortune- 
stealing. 2622 H, Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. 11. (1637) 137 
Hce that's ^fortune-trodden. 

Portnne (fp-Jtirfn), v. Also 5 forteyn(ej 6 
forten, fortoae. [a. OF. fortune-r to assign 
fortune to, make fortunate, ad. h-fortrntarc to make 
fortunate, f. fortuna-. see Fortune jA] 
tl. trails. To assign a (certain) fortune to (a 
person, affair, etc.) ; to allot, reflate, or control 
the fortunes of. Obs. 

^ CX366 Chaucer Kntls T.t$^ O strongc god.. that.. hast 
in euery regne and euery lond Cff armes at the brydel in thyn 
bond, And hem fortunest as thee list deui<«e. X390 Gower 
Con/. Ill, 361 With many an other mo. Which hadden be 
fortuned sore In loves cause. CX440 Generydes 1431 Atte 
last, as god wold fortune it. x6o6 Shahs. Ant. ^ Cl. i. ii. 
77 Deere Isis, keep decorum, and Fortune him accordingly ! 

tb. To ordain (a person), as his fortune or 
luck, to do something ; to ordain (something) to 
happen, or that it shall happen, Obs. 

CX430 SyrGener, ifS; If god you fortune oones come to 
elde. 2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 18 What day God fortune 
y* I desesse. 25x6 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 371 
Gif God fortunit him to be on live. 1600 Fairfax Tasso v. 
xci,That Lord. .Shall Fortuneall your Actions well to speed, 
•fc. in Astral. : To ascribe a (certain) fortune to. 
c 2386 Chaucer ProL 419 Wei cowde he fortune the ascen- 
dent Of his ymages for his padent. 2477 Norton Ord. 
Alch. V. in Ashin. (1652* 60 With Astrologie joyne Elements 
also, To fortune their Workings as theie goe, 

t d. To give good fortune to, make fortunate. 
2A.. Lvdc. Temple Glas ^02* I myself also Shal he fortune 
er pi tale be do. 

2 . To endow with wealth or a fortune ; to dower. 
{ran : cf. Fortuned.) Also, to fortune off or 
out ; to get (a daughter) off one’s hands by dower- 
ing her. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xxv. 166 He is to 
fortune her out to a young lover. 2835 Tail's Ma^. IL 31 
In order that they may save a few hundreds for fortuning 
off their girls. 2838 Ibid. V. 253 They have dowered ihe^ 
wives, and fortuned their daughters. 1882 Miss LafpaN in 
JMticm. Mag. XLIV. 389 She grumbled, .over the expensive 
schooling of her two grand-daughters. The money, in her 
opinion, w'ould have been far betterkept to‘fortune them off’. 
*V 3 . intr. Of events, etc. : To happen, chance, 
occur. Const, to, unto, or dative obj. Obs. 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe BlauncJu 288 Swicbe meruayles 
fortuned than. 2424 Poston Lett. No. 4 1 . 14 What so ever 
forianyd in the seyd pleynt. ^2450 Cohvolds Daunce 268 
in Harl. E. P. P. I. 45 Hym selfe, noble kyng Anhour, 
Hath forteynd syche a chans. 1532 Hervkt Xenophon's 
Hottseh. (17681 42 If any thynge fortuned well to vs, we 
gaue her p.2rte of it, 1^7 Boorde Brez’. Health ccl. 84 b, 
The impedimentes whiche^ doth fortune to the synewes. 
2620 Frier Rush 23 This night hath fortuned to me a great 
aduenture. 2739 G, Ogle Gualth. ^ Gris. 104 All that 
fortunes, fortunes for the Best. 

b. impers. It fortunes — \t happens or befalls. 
Const, with clause ; also to, with (a person) or 
with dative obj. Also with omission of it, arch. 


2462 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 462 II, 215 It so fortuned 
your seid besechcr cowd not performe the seld apojmte- 
ment. 2470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xvii, Hit fortuned me 
that I was a slepe in the wyndowe. ^ 2500 Mclusine xxiii. 
156 Sith it hath fortuned thus with me. c 25x0 Gesta Rom. 
Add. Stories (W. de W.) iL 431 'It fortuned after.. y* he 
gaue batayll. 2590 Marlowe Edw. II, it. in. ii. How for- 
tunes that he came not? 2622 Bacon Hen. UII (ed. 
Lumby) 172 It so fortuned, that he was taken by pirates at 
sea, 28,. Lowell Dara Poet. Wks. (1879) 378 When it 
fortuned that a king more wise Endued the realin with brain 
and hands and eyes. 2886 Burton Arab. Nis. J. 24 So it 
fortuneth that I am toiling.. tvhJle thou takest thine ease. 

t c. followed by object and inf (Sometimes a 
dative obj. ; sometimes the phrase is equivalent to 

L. acc. and inf., or to the subj.-claitse in 3 b). Obs. 
c 2420 Pol. Rel. 4- L. Poems (x866) 204 A solom cite me 

foiTunyd to fynde. 2487 IVilt \n Surrey Archteol. Collect. 
III. 263 At that auter before which it shall fortune me 
to be buried. 2508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. i. Wks. (1876) 
32 It may also fortune a man to be sory for his synne. 
2577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1119/1 If it fortune no 
issue male to be borne of this matrimonie. 2592 Spensek 

M. Hubberd 631 Therefore if fortune thee in Court to Hue. 
1603 Knollks Hist. Ts/rks (16^1)3379 If hereafter it should 
fortune any detriment. .to be by any man.. done unto the 
Hungarians, 1628 Dtcnr Voy. Medit. (z868) 3 If it should 
fortune each to loose other. 

+ 4 . "With person or thing as subject : To happen 
or chance to be or to do (something). Obs. 

2454 E. E. Wills (1882) 134 All myne other goodes whatso- 
cuer they fortune to be, in valour. 1521 Fisher Serin, agst. 
Luther Wks. (1876) 313 These daungcrous lempestes of 
heresyes, whan so euer they fortune to aryse. 2570 Thorne 
Son^, This zuorld is but a vanety vi. (1848), Yf thow fortune 
to be pooTc. 1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters n. 282 The 
Birth-day of the Emperor Augustus fortuned to fall on that 
ver>* time. 2728 Pope Dune. 11. 73 Here fortun'd Curll to 
slide. 2798 Young Let. in Mem. Dalzel (1862) 163 The 
Dean himself fortuning to be absent. 

b. To come by chance (something), rarc'-'^. 
2662 Evelyn Sculpt, iv. 38 Albert Durer. .had performed 
wonders both in Copper and Wood, had he once fortun’d 
upon the least notion of that excellent manner, which came 
auen\*ards to be in vogue. 

t c. ellipl. To chance to come io (a place). 
a 2520 yosepho/ Amtaihia 133 They fortuned toacountre 
of a t)Taunt kene Called wales. 

t d. To have a certain fortune, to fare. Obs. 
2523 Bradshaw St. Werburge 11. 2830 Whan ye in trauel- 
yng vpon her do call.. Ye fortune and spede well. 

i PoTrtxme, adv. Obs. £Cf. Fortune z/. 3 b 
and Chance sh. C.j Mayhap, haply, perchance. 

25x3 More in Grafton Chron. (2568) II, 797 If.. one ofhys 
tormentours might fortune breake his heade for marring of 
the play, a 2605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems v, 56 ^ourfeet 
are not so sicker sett Bot fortun 3e may fall. 

Fortuned (fp Jti/ 7 nd), ppl. a. Now rare. [f. 
Fortune sb. and v. + -kd.] Having fortune (of a 
specified kind); false, =® fortunate (t?^r.). Of an 
event: Characterized by a (specified) fortune. 

c 2374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 180 My lady is. .so wel for- 
tuned and thewed. c 2470 Henry Wallace virj. 683 A for- 
tonyt man. 2484 Caxton Fables of eEsop in. iii. He that is 
wel fortuned and happy. — CKrm/15 O fortuned men. 1606 
Sh AKS. A lit. Hf Cl. IV. XV. 24 The fuU-Fortun’d Csesar. 2887 
Saintsbury Hist. Elizab. Lit. (1894) 202 The poisoning 
being like Juliet’s a mere trick though differently fortuned, 
b. Possessed of a ‘ fortune * or portion. 

2632 Shirley L<rve in Maze u i. This Gerard is a gentle- 
man Of handsome parts. And, they say, fortuned. 1748 
Kichardson Clarissa (18x1) I. xl. 299, I must go to him, 
and to his, as an obliged and half-fortuned person. 
Fo*rtTlXLe-lLU:nter. One who seeks to win a 
fortune ; esp, one who tries to capture an heiress. 

2689 J. Carlisle {title). The Fortune Hunters, or two 
Fools well met, a Comedy. 2755 Genii. Mag. XXV, iri 
Sever.1l Irish brigades .. may be formed out of those able 
bodied men which are called Fortune-hunters. 2838 Lytton 
Alice 1 , I. X. 36 If she were of our sex, [she) would make 
a capital fortune-hunter. 

So roTtune-liu^nting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2766 Goldsm. Vic. JV. V, 'rhere is no character more con- 
temptible than a man that is a fortune-hunter; and I can 
see no reason why fortune-hunting women should not be 
contemptible too. Mrs. Eliza Parsons Woman as 

she should be II. 222 roor Harry.. is gone a fortune hunting 
to Indi.a. 2870 Among vty Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 225 

[A] fortune-hunting c:ount. 

+ roTtunel, a. Obs. [a. OF. fortnnal, -el : 
see Fortune jA. and -al.] Fortuitous, accidental. 

tf2374 Chaucer Boetk. v, metr. i. 227 (Camb. MS.) The 
wateres I medlyd wrappith or impHeth many fortune! [L, 
fortuitos) happis or maneres. 

FoTtuueless, a- [f. Fortune sb. + -less.] 
Without (good) fortune, luckless, unfortunate. 
Also, destitute of a ‘ fortune’ or portion. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 27 Against all hard mishaps 
and fortunelesse misfare. 1669 Raleigh's Troub. in Select. 
Harl. iT/iVv. (1793) 227 Being a person not full twentyyears 
old, left friendless and fortuneless. 1836 FraseVs Mag. 
XIIl. 324 Flaunting, fortuneless, oi’cr-educated girls. 2864 
Hawthorne Crimshasve iv. (1892) 41 The utilitarian line of 
education, .especially desirable fora fortuneless boy. 

Fo*rtnme-te:iler- [See Fortune sb. 3d.] 
One who ‘tells fortunes \ 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 239 One Pinch. .A thred-bare 
luggler, and a Fortune-teller. 162* J. Mason Anat. Sore. 
46 They travelled about the country, as fortune-tellers., 
and such like do with us. 2726 Swift Phillis 52 Long ago 
a fortune-teller Exactly said what now befel her. 2874 
Burnand My Time xiu xox The fortune-teller, who, from 
the lines engraved on the open palm, predicts a destiny. 


Fo‘rfcTuie-te:lling, z'W. j//. [Cf.prec.] The 
practice of ‘ telling fortunes ^ 

2577 NoKTHBROOKEZ>iVrV/^(i843)s6 Forbidding.. cuill and 
vnprofitable arts, .or fortune tellings. 2598 Shaks. Merry 
;r.iv.ii.i84 We are simple men ; wee doe not know wbt? 
brought to passe vnder the profession of Fonune-telling 
2655 Walton Angler v. (ed. 2> 161 The Gi-psies were theri 
to divide all the money . . got ., by Fortune telling.- 1751 
Berkeley A Ic/phr. vl§2i Theyare ..addicted to..astro- 
logj% fortune-telling, and presages of all kinds. 

So PoTtuae-telllng ppl. a. Also {^lonce-u'd) 
PoTtnne-tell v., a back-formation from prec. 

2^98 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 296 Out of my doore, yoa 
Witch L.IIe coniureyou, He fortune-tellyou. ai6s9CLE\x- 
LAND Fuscara 26 Wks. (168^ 2 He tipples Palmestrj', and 
dines On all her Fortune-telling Lines. 268 iCoLviL/F/ 5 i|r 
Supplic. (1751) 40 He finds both comets and eclipses, But 
pretty fortune telling gipsies. X795-X8Z4 Wordsw. Excur. 
sion VII. 88 Belong they to the fortune-telling Tribe? 

t Fortu’llity. Ohs. [a. OF. forlunitl (ill) 
hap: see Fortune and -iir.] ? Fortune, hap, 
(Cf. Infortunitt.) 

C1470 IfAEDlNC Chron. n. V, Seyng July iW'i falsfortunitt 
The sorofts greate in hym so multiplied. That there fer 
shame of his fortunite, In no wyse would [he no] lengcr 
dwell ne byde. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 365 Byaduenturc 
of his fortunitie. 2652 Gaule Magastroui. 187 That they 
here . .vaticinate or ominate of. . fortunity, infortunity. 

t Fo'rtunizey v. Obs. rare. [f. Fortune sh. 
•f -IZE.] irans. To regulate the fortunes of; to 
make fortunate. Hence PoTtunizing ppl. a., 
fortune-telling. 

2596 Spenser F, Q. vl- ix. 30 Fooles therefore They «« 
which fortunes doe oy vowes devize, Sith each unto him- 
selfe his life may fortunize. ^ 2652 Gaule Magostrotii.^l 
Else, how can the fortunizing Genelhliack foretell that 
the child new bom shall be a Traveller? 
i* Forttmous^ Obs. [a.OP. forlwiats: at 
Fortune sb. and -ous.] 

1 . Pertaining to fortune or cbance, fortuitous. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. vi. 27 (Camb. MS.), tnetrowc 
nat in no manere, that so certeyn thinges sholden be inocued 
by fortunows fortune. Ibid. n. pr. iv, 29 (Camb. MS.) 
Thinges that ben fortunous and temporel. 

2 . Fortunate, successful. 

CX470 Harding Chron. ix. iv, He wanne the feldc In bate!! 
fortunous. 


trortuny. Obs.-” (See quot.) 

2676 Coles, Fortuny, a kind of Toumement or 
a tilt with launces on horseback. [So in some later Uicu.) 

Forty (fp'Jti), a. and sb. Forms : i f^owwtiji 
f^owurtis, Norilminb. feuortis, 2 (?m.fowwerr» 
tis, feortij, 2-3 f(e)owerti, 3 feouwerti, f(e)u* 
werti, fuerti, feowrti, fourte, 3-4 fourti, swth. 
vourti, •y, (3 forti), 3-8 fourty, 4 faurty, 5 
fourthi, -y, 6 fourtie, -ye, fortie, 6- forty. 
\0^. fioweriii - O'^ix^.fiuwertich^ OS. 
fiarlig, fioriig^ (MDn. vieriich, IDu. veerttg), OHO. 
fiorzug (MHG. vierzic, mod.Ger. vUrzifj,^ 
fibrer tiger, figmtigi,f^r%tt{u {^\i.fyrcit%o, fyrJiOi 
X)ii.fyrrctyz/c,frti), Ooth.fdwbr tigjus: secrouR 
and -TY.] 

A. adj. The cardinal number cqualto four tecs, 

represented by the figures 40, xl, or XL. Also w 
comb, with numbers below ten (cardinal and or- 
dinal), as forty-one, foriyf rst, etc. . 

c 950 Lindis/. Gosp, Matt. iv. a & mi 3 Sj’ Sefesl® 
daga & feowerlig nsehta. azx’jS Cott. 
afedde reorti3 ivintre. c 2*00 Trin.Coil. Horn. < 5 r 
in helle in pine fuwerti hundred wintre for his smne. « 
R. Glouc. (1724) 419 More han a uourty 3er hyt P .. 
was ybore. c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. fs L y . 
that thee list it have, Ye shul paye fourty pound, t 47 
Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon i. 55 He hadde 
hym but fourthL ^2585 R. Browne Answ. 

In the fourtie and eyghtPsalme. 1698 Fryer^^-^* . 

4 P. 94 At the end of their Quarentine, which is Forty ) 
Hearns Colled. (Oxf^Hist. Soc.) 


3707 Hkauus Colled. ^ . ... , .-a.. 

fourty fifth year of his Age. 2803 Hatchett .(.,,.1 

XCIII.S9 It. .was found to contain one . iv 

mony. 28*5 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. ^^8 
. .according to his calculation, was about forty-eign , 
2^ Reade Cloister ff I/.xxv, Dietrich’s forty years w S 
him down like forty bullets. .,w,lw>r 

b. Used indefinitely to express a large nu • 
'Like forty (U-S. coUoq.) : with immense force v 

vigour, ‘like anything’. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. iii. i. 243 On faire ground i .35^ 
fortie of them. 26x9 G. Herbert Let. 19 J®”- p.yrtcsy 
1. 381, 1 have forty businesses in my hands : your 
will pardon the haste of your humblest Servant. . 
L’Estrangk Fables ccev, He that’s ^VelI,al^eaa>» _J^p^^ 
a Levity of Mind, Quits his Station, in hop« Co 
'tis Forty to One, he loses by the Change, xpssui • 
Uncle Tom's C. viii, * I has principles and I stiCK- 
Hke forty.' , r^j. a 

c. Ii Forty pence’, a customary amount 
wager. Forty winks (colloq.) : a short 

after dinner. vTion 

2567 Harman Caveat viii. 46 Forty ^oce B ^ jjj 
a matche of wrastling. 26x3 Shaks. » ^5*, 

89 How tastes it? Is it hitler? forty .’ 5tcadliJ' 
Punch 16 Nov. 208/2 If a .. man, after re ^ •.y^vinki. 
through the Thirty-nine Articles, were to tax 
1887 Sims Mary Jane's Mem. 228 I m tired, a 
forty winks. 

td. Fortieth. Obs. ^ 

. 1559 Homilies i. Good Wks. ill. (*859) f ^ pot [etC-J- 

neither the forty part so many among ine jc * 
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FOEWAED. 


B. si. 

1 . a. The age of 40 years, b. The forties : the 
years between 40 and 50 of a century or of one’s life. 

1732 Behkeley Alciphr. i. § i Alciphron is above forty, 
1885 Aihettrtum i8 July 83/1 His magrtuvi opus was pub* 
lislied in Edinburgh some time in the forties. 1893 Geo. 
HiLL/ffy/. Eng. Dress II. 243 What were called half-caps 
were worn in the early forties. 

2 . The forty : a designation applied to certain 
public bodies in various countries and at various 
periods, from the number of their members ; e.g* 
to several courts of justice in the Venetian republic ; 
to a body of itinerant justices in ancient- Attica, 
empowered to try petty actions; to the French 
Academy, and (occasionally) to the Royal Academy 
of Arts in London. 

1820 Byron Mar. Fal. 1. 1. 24 'Tis not for us To anticipate 
the sentence of the Forty. 

3 . A yacht of forty tons burden. 

2894 Field 9 June 836/r The two big cutters had left, .the 
two forties many miles astern. 

4 . The roarmg forties : the exceptionally rough 
part of the Atlantic Ocean between 40° and 50® 
north latitude. Also occasionally applied to that 
part of the South Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans between 40® and 50® south latitude. 

1883 Buchan in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 146/2 The region of the 
* brave west winds', the ‘roaring forties’ of sailors. XB93 
J. A. Barry Steve Brown's Bnnyip 165 Older shipmasters 
laughed.. saying that they found the Roaring Forties quite 
strong enough for them. 

C. in Combination. 

1 . Combination of the simple numeral with a sb. 
(used attrib. or ellipL as sbs.), and parasynthetic 
derivatives of these : forty-foot, t(a) —forty legs \ 
{h) see quot. 18S9; forty-knot, ‘the Alternan- 
thera Achyrantha^ a prostrate amarantaceotis weed 
of warm countries * {Cent. Diet.') ; forty legs, a 
popular or dialectal name of the centipede ; f forty 
pence, ?a jocular designation for a servant who 
runs errands ; forty-penny nail, a nail of such 
size that one thousand of them weigh forty pounds 
(see Penny) ; f forty penny piece, a coin worth 
40 pence Scots, i.e, sterling; forty rod light- 
ning, U.S. slang ; see quot. ; forty rod whisky « 
prec. ; forty-spot, the Tasmanian name for a bird, 
Pardalotits qtiadragintns (Gould, Birds Austr.^ 
1848) ; forty-tonner = B. 3. 

1673 E. Brown Trav, Europe (1677) 17 An Indian Scolo- 
pendria^ or *Forty-foot. x8^ M Ik, Line. Glost.^ Forty, 
jbot, a right of forty-foot which the tenants of certain manors 
had over the soil of an adjoining manor. 1697 Dampier 
Foy. I. xi. 320 Centapees, call’d by the English *40 Legs. 
1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 89 The Forty-legs in Surinam 
are a great deal larger than what are bred in Barbados. 
i865 Brocden Provine. IFords Lincolnsh.^ Fortydegs^ a 
centipede. Eyiglishm.formy Money'^X\\y^, Farewell 
*fortipence, goe seeke your Signor, 2769 in Hawkesworth 
Voy. (1773) II. 182 No nails less than '“fortypenny were 
current. cx8so Rudint. Navig. (Weale) 135 Nails of sorts 
are, 4, 6, 8. .and 40-penny nails, i68x Colvil IVkigs Suppllc. 
(1751)58 Butter and cheese, and wool fleeces, For groats and 
^Fourty penny pieces. 1889 Americanisms,* Forty 

Rod Lightning, whisky of the most villainous description, 
so called because humorously warranted to kill at forty rods. 
1892 Stevenson fF>'rc’>^tfri24 *Forty-rod whisky was admin- 
istered by a proprietor as dirty as his beasts. 1895 Daily 
News II June 2^ For the second match, *forty-tonners, 
three entered. 

2 . Substantival uses of the compound numerals 
(see A. i) ; forty-eight, a flowerpot of the third 
smallest size, of which there are 48 in a ‘ cast * ; 
forty-four, (tz) a forty-four gun ship : (b) a bicycle 
with a wheel 44 inches in diameter ; + forty-nine, 
a 1 7th c. name for some kind of liquor ; forty-one 
Hist., the Venetian council by whom the Doge was 
elected ; forty-two attrib. in forty-two tnan, a man 
of the 42nd regiment. 

1851 Glenny Handbk, FI. Card. 227Theymust be potted 
off into moderately small pots, say *forty-eights.' 1821 Byron 
To Murray 7 Feb., The giant element . . made our stout 
^forty-four’s .. timbers creak again. 1884 Century Mag. 
Nov. 55/2 His hand resting, .on the handle of his forty-four. 
1692 A. P[itcairne 1 Babelt 2 (Maitl. 1830) $ Assist me all, 
ye Muses nyne ! With a beer glass of *fourtie nyne. 1723 
Meston Knight (1767) 21 A glass or two of forty-nine He 
can pull off before he dine. 1612 W. Shute tr. Foiigasses' 
Venice ii. 481 The *forty one being assembled .they, .chose 
him Prince. x8i6 Scott Antig, xliii, Here comes an old 
*forty-two man, who is a fitter match for you than I am. 

b. In abbreviated dates, as forty-one, -two, -three, 
etc., colloquially used to designate a year of the 
current or preceding century. Hence forty-niner 
U.S., one of those who settled in California during 
the ‘ gold fever* about 1849. 

1710 H. Bedford Vind. Ch. Eng. i The Spirit of Forty- 
one is reviving. 1887 Council Bluffs Herald (Iowa U. S.) 
17 Jru-, Running the ‘ pony express’ in the exciting days of 
the *4o.ers’. . 1890 Boldrrwood Miners Right xHv. 384 
All old prospectors and ‘ forty-niners’. 

Porty-five. a. : the year 1745, 

and the Jacobite rebellion of that year. b. Card- 
flaying. A game in which each trick counts five 
and the game is forty-five. Also forty-fives. 
a. 1832 Scott Redgaunilet ch- xi, Ye have heard of 
VOL. IV. 


a year they call the foriy . Jivi :. 1895 D. Marshall in Scot . 
Antig. X. 77 In the 'Forty*five, Burleigh Castle., was garri- 
soned for King George. 

b. 1875 Wood & Lapham Wait. Mail -gi The others .. 
gathered round the table to enjoy the Irish game of ‘forty- 
hves ’. 

Portyish, a. Looking forty years old. 

1821 Netu Monthly Mag. 11 . 224 A sort of Tom Shuffleton 
grown flat, staid, and fortyish. 

Poruh, obs. form of Furrow. ' 

Pomm (f6»*r»m). [a. h. forum.'] 

1 . Bom. Ant. The public place or market- 
place of a city. In nndent Rome the place of 
assembly for judicial and other public business. 

X460 Capgrave Chron. 29 Thoo places in which jugesherd 
causes he [Foroneusj cleped hem afttr his name, ‘forum’, 
that is to say, * a hopen place *, or * a market *. 1601 Holland 
Pliny n. 117 The said Sciploes statue erected in the Forum 
or publick hall. 1647 R. Stapylton yuvenal6s The city of 
Rome had four great forums or piazzas. 1781 Gibbon 
F. II. 15 The principal Forum; which appears to have 
been of a circular, or rather elliptical form. 1838 Arnold 
Hist. Rome^ I. 38 He [Tarquinius] made a forum or market 
place and divided out the ground around it for shops and 
stalls, and made a covered walk around it. 

b. as the place of public discussion ; htnee fig. 
173s Thomson Liberty \. 160 Foes in the forum in the 
fieldivere friends. x8x8 Byron Ch. Bar. iv. cxiv. 1025 
Rienzi..The forum’s champion, and the people’s chief. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. 1185878 To descend .. into the angry 
noisy Forum, with an Argument that cannot but exasperate 
and divide. 

2 . A court, tribunal. Law of the forum : the 
legal rules of a particular court or jurisdiction. 

1848 Wharton Law Lex., Forum, the court to the juris- 
diction of which a party is liable. 1857 Parsons Contracts 
II. II. ii. § 6 (ed. 2) 103 Limitation and prescription are 
applied only according to the law of the forum. 1858 Ld. 
St. Leonards Handy-bk. Prop. Law 11.4 As the law of pro- 
perty is now administered in the different forums- .it exhibits 
a splendid, -code of jurisprudence. 

b. iransf. and fig. (Cf. med.L. in foro iniemo, 
in foro conseientix). 

1690 Case Univ. Oxford 48 A right to be impleaded in 
their own Forum only. X3'56 Burke Subl. <5* B. v. v, Ofthis, 
at first view, every man, in his own forum, ought to Judge 
without appeal. 1852 Gladstone Glean. (1879) IV.xiv. 151 
In every country of Europe, except one, when excu.sable 
collision arises between the civil and the religious power it 
must be in the external forum. 1874 Morley Compromise 
0836) 147 It is truth that in the forum of conscience claims 
an undivided allegiance. 

3 . attrib., forum-area, -orator. 

x8i2 Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 347 A forum orator some 
years ago published a tour. X893 Arckceologia Llll. 544 
The forum area \va$ trenched but not excavated. 
F’orur(e, var. Furrobe Obs.^ fur trimming, 
t Porvay, v. Obs. Also 4 (Gower) forsveie, 
5 forvoyen, •wey(0,'-way(e, 5-6 for-, foiirvey(e. 
[ad. OF. forvoier, forsvoier, f. for(s)-, Fob -/;‘^.3 
-f- vote way,] intr. To go out of the way, go astray; 
fig. to err, make a mistake. Hence Forvay'ing 
vbt. sb. 

1390 Gowkr Conf. 1. 76 [MS. Fairfax] That j>ei be Duistres 
of pe weie Forl^i if eny man forsueie [Pauli prints forswey] 
Thurgh hem hei be noght excusable (Also II 1. 224, 272, 275). 
14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxlon) i. i. (1859) 2 Thcr nys no pyl- 
grym that goth so redyly but that oftjTnes he mote foruoyen. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. Ixv. {1869) 207 pe forueyinge 
of cohere shulde ben wamyiige. 1483 Caxton G. dela Tour 
K vj, This yonge man forweycth. c 1500 Melusine xix. 101, 
I was forwayed of ray way to comme to lusygnen. 1508 
Dunbar 204 As dninkyn man he all forvayit. 

XS13 Douglas jEneis in. Prol. 18 Ibarfore wald God I had 
thatr eris to pull Misknawis the creid and threpis othir 
forwayis. ^1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T, S.) iii. 15 Forvey 
no tjTne, be reddy day and nicht. 

Forwake(d : see For- 6 b. 
t Porwal. Ohs. rare ~ [perh. mis-written 
for ^forfalj a. ON. forfait (law term) hindrance.] 
A legitimate excuse. 

^1205 Lay. 31590 pa andswarede Cadwalan hekene..Osiv’y 
haueS for-wal [Wace : essoine le tient). 

f Porwa’lk, V. Obs. Also 6 fore-, [f. For- 
prefix + Walk.] irans. To weary with walking ; 
to over-tire. Hence PorwaTked ppl. a. 

In the Sc. examples prob. confused with forwaked'. see 
For- prep 6 b. 

c 1350 fV/ll. Palerne 2236 pei peder come al wery for 
walked. 1377 Lancu P. PI. B. xiii. 204 Whan thow art 
wery for-walked. 15x3 Douglas jEneis 11. vi. [v.] 35 Quhen 
the first quyet Of natural .slepe . . Stelis on forwalkit [so 
Ruthven MS, ; ed. Sinall fordoverit) mortall creaturis. 
*533 Bellenden Livy ii. (1822) 204 The Romanis, .sett on 
the Volschis, wery and forwalkit. 1612 Isee Forwelk.] 
For-wall, -wallowed ; see For- pref^ 5, 6 b. 
rorwa’nder, v. Obs. exc. arch, or Sc. [f. Fob- 
pref.'^ + Wander.] intr. To wear}' oneself with 
wandering ; to wander far and wide. Hence For- 
wa'ndered ppl. a, 

c 13^0 Will. Palerne 739 He. .forwandrep in wo & wakep 
. .on ni^tes. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. Prol. 7, 1 was wery for- 
wandred and went me to reste, *5^3 Sackville Mtrr, 
Mag., .Buckingham Ixxiv, All forsake .. fonvandred in 
despayer. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i- vL ^ A wearie wight for- 
wandring by the way. 1890 G. A. Smith Isaiah 11. xvi. 
254 Among the bruised, the prisoners, the forwandered of 
Israel. 1894 Crockett Raiders 158 A poor lost forwan- 
dered lad. 

Forward (fp jwoid), a., adv. and sb. Forms : 

I fore-, forweard, -wgrd, 4-7 foreward(e, 4-^ 


forwarde, 6 foret, 9 dial, forat, -et, forrad, -at, 
4- forward. See also Forrit. \ 01 l.for{e)zveard, 
adj. and adv. ; see Fore adv. and -ward. The adj. 
seems to have become obsolete after the OE. period, 
and to have been redeveloped from the adv. in the 
1 6th c. .The adv, {O'K. forezveard) was app. in 
origin the neut. acc. of the adj.] 

A. adj. 

d* 1 . In OE. used in partitive concord : The front 
part of (any thing material) ; the first or earliest 
part of (a period of time, etc.). Obs. 

C900 tr. Bceddts Hist. v. xiii. [xii}. (1891J 422 In forewearde 
neahi. c 1000 iEtFRic Horn. II. 266 Ure Forewearde heafod. 

2 . Situated in the fore part. Obs. exc. iechn. 

x6oi Shaks.. 4 //’j Wellw lii. 39 Let’s take the instant by 
the forward top. 1692 Luttrell Brief Re/. (1857) II. 503 
The guides conducted the forwardest of the party, .a wrong 
way. 1876 Holland Sevenoaks x. 131 He fixed a knob of 
tallow upon the forward sight of Mr. Balfour’s gun. 

b. Naut. Belonging to the fore part (of a vessel). 

1881 Daily Tel. 24 Feb., The nine forward men are 
divided into three Watches. 1893 IVestm. Gaz. 21 Mar. 5/3 
The forward-house and forecastle bulkhead were stove in. 

t c. Principal, foremost, chief. Obs. 

1581 Savile Tacitus' Agric, (1622) 184 Many haue beene 
wa.sted by casuall chances, the most sufficient and forward 
by the cruelty of the Prince. 

d. That lies in front ; now only, that lies in the 
direction towards which one is moving. 

1643 LicHTfooT Glean. Ex. (1648) 17 In the five preceding 
Plagues, the obduration of Pharaohs heart is attributed to 
himselfe, in these five forward, it is attributed to God. 
1800-24 Campbell Dream ii. Shadow'd in the fonvard dis- 
tance Lay the land of Death. 1^ Kinclake Eothcnx\\\. 
(1878) 233 Out of the forward horizon. 

3 . Directed towards a point in advance, onward ; 
also ‘ outward ’ as opposed to ‘ return 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. xlvi, She [fortune], dispos’d 
his forward course to let. 18x4 Cazy Dante, Far. xxix. 136 
Let us seek The forward path again. 1840 Bury Select 
Comm, cm Railw. Q. 2398 You spoke of sending an engine 
to meet the train ; on what line would that go ?— It must go 
on the forw’ard line, 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 
46 General Wood was compelled . . to undertake a forward 
movement. x8^ G. W. R. Time Tables July 87 Return 
are available for completion of the forward and 
backward journeys. 

b. Of the face : (Looking) straight in front. 

1700 Dryden Cymon ff iph, ^94 The lovers close the rear, 

With forward faces not confessing fear. 1850 Tennyson /« 
Mem. cxiv. She [knowledge] sets her forward countenance 
And leaps into the future chance. 

c. Of a ship’s beak : Moving onwards. 

1871 R. Elus tr. Catullus l.xiv. 12 Scarcely the forward 
snout tore up that wintery water. 

d. Forward play in Cricket', the method of 
playing forward: see the adv. 3b. 

1891 W. G. Grace Cricket § 4 in Outdoor Games Recr. 
19 Practise both backward and forward play. 

e. Forward movement', recently often used to 
denote a special effort made by a political party, 
a religious or benevolent organization, etc., in order 
to make more rapid progress. Cf. 9. 

ludep. ^ Nonconf.^i Dec. 494 'The Colonial Missionary 
Society Forward Movement. 1897 Westm. Caz. 9 Jan., 
The Liberal Forw'ard Movement. 


4 . Comm. Of a business transaction, contract, 
etc. : Prospective, relating to future produce. 

1883 Alanch. Exam. 6 Nov. 4/4 In the old daj’s, when it 
took three or four months to send out goods to India., there 
was a real ground for forward buying. 1891 Daily Neivs 
23 Nov. 2/7 The rate for good furnace coke is 14T. . , but con- 
sumers will not pay this price for forward contracts. 


5 . That is in an advanced State or condition ; pro- 
gressing towards maturity or completion. Chiefly 
predicative and barely distinguishable from the adv. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 72 b, How’ moche we 
^ofyte & be forewarde in euery day by our labour. 1561 
T. Hoby tr. Casliglione's Courtyer 1. Cb, It is nowe well 
forwarde in nyghte. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. 
Seas 86 To acquaint him how forward the Boat was [in 
making], iBog Med, Jml. XVII. 515 The [vaccinated] 
arms of Sarah . .were in a more fonvard state than the rest. 
1848 fml. R. Agric. See. IX. i. 7 The sheep, .get exceed- 
ingly forward in condition. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. 
Martin's Eve iv, A sturdy little fellow, .sufficientlj’ forward 
in walking to get about the room. 

"b. Of a plant, a crop, or the season : Well ad- 
vanced, early. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. r. i. 45 As the most fortt'ard Bud 
Is eaten by the Canker ere it blow. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. 4* Commw. (1603) 13 The inhabitants of Turon .. 
enjoy as forward a summer, as those of Provence. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. 4- Card. 254 Fruit, the soundest and lor- 
wardest of any on the Tree. 1796 C. JIarshall Carden. 
xix. (1813)344 Sow three or four seeds., in a small pot, which 
being placed on a gentle heat, will be much forwarder and 
finer. ^ 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1, 18 He 'gins a^m Uout 
sighs in weather, late or fonvard spring. 1832 Hr. Mar- 
TiNEAU Homes Abroad li. 23 Place our hungry brethren 
where nature’s work is forwardest. . , ^ r 

c. Of a pregnant animal : in or wtlhfcal, cic^ 
1684 L<md. Gaz. No. lg^oh A Red Coy.- 
Calr. 1707 /lid. No. 431V3 Lost .. o hoy Saddle More . 
for^-ard^" Foie, isjg ArW«. efc 
Eleven ewes 'forward in lamb. *857 foi. 

XVIII. I. 10 The mares are indulged a little as the> get lor 

’’e.'* Sadyfprompt, eager (in an action or a cause) J 
csb. witli const, to (do something). 

^ 31 
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15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . xxxi. 45 At the first assaute 
he was so for%varde, that he w’as stryken to the erth. a 1568 
Ascham Schokn't. I. (Arb.) 56 God grafte in vs the trewe 
knowledge of hU woorde, with a foi^vard will to folowe it. 
1631 .Gouge God's Amnvs v. Ded. 406 Be not backward to 
patronize what you have been forward to produce, a 1633 
Austin Medti. (1635) 231 Neither can it be collected, .that 
hee [St. Bartholomew] was ever forward of his Tongue, as 
some of the Rest were. 1644 Laud IVA-s. (1854) IV. 181 
His Majesty’s piety was so forward, that nothing needed to 
be extorted from him. 170* C. Mather Magn,^ Chr, ii. 
App. 11852) 203 He was much forwarder to give his assent 
than they were to ask it, x8x8 Jas, Mill Brit. India HI. 
VI. i. 52 Their followers were to be ranked as the most for- 
ward and loud, who denounced parliament as so corrupt. 
187s M. Pattison Casaubon 40 Authors were always 
forward to send him copies of their learned publications, 
tb. Inclined to or for (something). Ohs. 

1581 J. Bell Haddons Aftnv. Osar. 256 b, If I had bene 
. .so foreward to sedition, .there wanted not . . fautoures of 
the cause. x68t Baxter Afol. Nonconf. Min. 4 The for- 
wardest to Peace. 1727 Swift Art Polite Lying Wks. 1755 
III. I. 118 A hot-headed crack-brained coxcomb fortvard for 
a scheme of moderation. 

c. Ardent, eager, spirited, zealous. lOhs. 

1587 Flejhng Cantu. HoUnskcd III. 1551/2 Three sonnes, 
all forw’ard, martiall, and valorous gentlemen. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, IV. i. 72 How fondly do’st thou spurre a forward 
Horse? x6ix Tourneur Ath, Trag. ii. i. Wks. 1878 I. 41 
His forward spirit press’d into the front. x6^ Otway 
Orphan r. 1, They both have forward, gcn’rous active Spirits. 
x8^ Wellington in Gurw. Dcsp. III. 468 He is a gallant, 
forward officer. 

d- iransf. andy^^^ of things, 1 Obs. 
x6os Camden Rem. Ded. 1 This. .Treatise was once vn- 
aduisedly forward to haue bin dedicated to your good 
worship. But . . It recalled it selfe in good time. ^ X69S 
Blackmore Pr. Arth. r. 654 Their forward genius without 
teaching grows. 1719 De Foe Cmsoe 11. iii, These stakes 
also, being of a wood very forw.ird to grow. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 18 We are accustomed, from our 
youth up, to indulge that forward delusive faculty [imagi- 
nalionj. 

7 . Well-advanced for one’s years, precocious. 

1591 Lvly Rttdym. tr. ti, It will be a forward cock that 

croweth in the shelK 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 203 Long 
Hue thou, and these thy forward Sonnes. x6oo — A. V. L. 
in. iii. 14 When.. a mans good wit [cannot be] seconded 
with the forward childe vnderstanding. 17x4 Restoration 
in Villiers' Wks. (1775) 8 He’s a pretty forward boy about 
four and twenty. X869 Princess Alice Mem. 25 Apr. (1884) 
2JS My children. .are so forward, clever, and spirited. 

8. In bad sense; Presumptuous, pert; bold, im- 
modest. 

xS6x T. Norton Calvings Inst. lu. xxW. (1654) 454 Some. . 
doe raile at this doctrine with greater maUciousnesse, than 
that their forward pride ought to be suffered. 1602 Warner 
Alb, Eng. IX. xlvii, (161^ 321 They tould how forward 
Alaldens weare, howproude if in request. <z 1704 T. Brown 
Praise Poverty Wks, 1730 I. 94 A forward prating cox- 
comb.^ 17x1 Steele SpecU No. si F x, I have .. a great 
Aversion to the forward Air and Fashion which is practised 
in all publick Places. X775 Sheridan Duenna i. iv, Clara 
. .would think this .step of mine highly fonvard. 1806-7 J- 
Bhre-sforo Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vn. Ixix, Hearing 
your favourite poem . . mammocked by the mouth of a for- 
ward Puppy. 1844 Dickens Mari.Chuz. xl, ‘The favouritest 
young for’ard huzzy of a servant gal as ever come into a 
house.’ x8S8 J. Pays Myst. MMridge Vj ' Do you call 
him forward?’..* Hewa.s certainly free in his manners’. 

9. Of persons, opinions : Advanced, e.xtreme ; 
in mod. use, favouring vigorous aggressive action. 

z6o8 F. Johnson Cert. Reasons Argts. To Rdr., The 
Books of the forward Preachers now abroad. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 7 May 1/2 You of all people in the world, the For- 
wardest of the Forward school, cannot complain of the 
advance of Empire. x887 Ibid, xo June 7/1 Denouncing 
outrage and dynamite, and what arc generally known as 
‘ forward ’ measures. , , 

B. <idv. 

1. Of extent in time; Towards the future, im- 
mediately afterwards and continuously onwards. 
Chiefly (and now only) in phrases from this day 
{time, etc.) forward, f Aho,frow this, from hetue, 
{front) now, and so forward. Cf. Forth adv. 3 . 

a 1000 Cxdmoiis Gen. 788 (Gr.) Gif hie woldenlarcgodes 
for\veard fremman. a xtoo Cursor M. 5480 (G 5 it.) In eglpt 
held he kaim ful hard, As i sal tell you .sone fonvard. Ibid. 
13958 (Gflti.i Ai fra bat dai for-warde .. be luus. .soght iesu 
to do to dede. X303 R. BnuNSE/famf/. ,^/ h;^ 744 Alle my 
obys grete Fro bys forvv.arde wyl y lete. ^1391 Chaucer 
Astral. It. § 12, & fro that time forward .. shal the verrey 
degree of the sonne shewe the howr of the planete. CX440 
Gesta Ram. Ixi. 261 (Harl. MS.), I Resseyve [yow] fro hens 
forwarde to my loyc. xss* Latimer Serm. 2nd Sund. in 
Advent (1562) 132 If we intend to amend our life now 
forward. x6oo Holland Livyw. xli. 71 This is the first 
lime that the law Agraria was published ; and so forward 
unto this present hower, it urns never debated of. c x68o 
Beveridge ,S'^r///.(i72^) I. 547 From that time forward what- 
soever he did . . was in order to that end. 2853 Maurice 
Prapk. 4- Kings iii. 42 From that day forward ,, the Spirit 
of God came upon David. 1871 Smiles Charac. iii. (1876) 
68 The elder student from that time for%vard acted as the 
Mentor of the younger one- 

•b. With vbs., xxsJook, think \ esp. To look for- 
ward', to look ahead, to look expectantly towards 
the Allure or to a coming event. 

X741 Watts / w/rmL Mind\. i. Wks. (x8x3l9To think for- 
ward a little. X742 Richardson Pamela 111 . 343 One who 
can look forwarder than the Nine Days of Wonder. X768 
Foote Devil on 2 Sticks 1. Wks. 1790 II. 249 Banish your 
fears, and let us look forward, my love. 18x6 Keatince 
VVyiu. (18x7) II. 23 Like chess-players, they seem always to 
look three moves forward. 1837 Disraeli Venetia m. i, 
liis visit to the hall was looked forward to with interest. 
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1875 JowTTT Plato (ed. a) IV, 45 He looks forward to all 
future systems sharing the fate of the past. 

c. Comm, For futuie delivery or payment. To 
date forward : to postdate. 

1882 Daily News 4 Mar., The orders being neither 
numerous nor large, and not a few dated forward. X884 
Alanch. Exam. 12 Ma5' 4/4 Daring fonvard..is a thing un- 
known among shippers, for payment is usually made a week 
or so after the goods have been delivered. i£k)4 Daily 
News 28 Mar. 7/3 Maize still, .dear, but cheaper (mward. 
f 2. Onward or further on in a series ; onwards 
from a specified point. And so forward : ~ and. so 
forth, et cetera. Cf. Forth adv. 2 . Obs. 

c 7440 Pmn/. Parv. 173/2 Forwarde, or more \i\.yx,ultra, 
ulierius. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Cong. E. 
lud. i. 2 a, Whether that from the Cape of Buena Esperansa 
forwarde there were anyc Nauigation to the East India. 
s^8^S7VBn€.sAnat,Abns. 11.(2882)34 Ifsixtie u’ouldserue, 
they must have an hundred, and so forward. 1659 Hasi- 
MOND On Ps. Annot. 3 From that tenth Psalm forward. 
166^ Marvell Carr, xWit. ^Vks. 1872-5 1 L 96 , 1 am this day 
beginning my long voyage to Archangel, and so forward, 
t b. In the first place, foremost : in phr. first 
and forward. Obs. 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. A. X. X27 Furst and foreward to folk 
that ben i-weddet. ^1386 Chaucer Melib. f 275 First and 
forward, j'e ban erred in (etc) 

8 . Towards the front, in the direction which a 
person or thing faces. Forward of (U.S.) : in front 
of. To put or set foot fonvard : see Foot sb. 2 p. 

15x3 MoreJh Grafton Ckran (1568) II. 758 He came into 
the ivorld with the feeic foni'ard. 1548 etc [see Foot sb. 
29]. 1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. 11. 82 , 1 . .bow the Head 
forward or backward, or over the one side or ihe.oiher. 1674 
Playford Skill Mns. 11. 103 You must begin with your Bow 
forward, though the Bow be drawn fonvard the Note before. 
X703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 226 Its middle part . . stands 
about an Inch forwarder than the Forcside of the Puppet. 
1762 Foote HI. Wks. X799 I. 308 Your hood a little 
forwarder, Miss. x8n Lett, fr, Eng. II. xHx. 270 The 
skirts of the coat .. brought forward to meet over the 
thigh. 1852 J. H. Newman 242 Hernay 

have no power at all of advancing one step forward of him- 
self. 1856 C. J. Andersson A'c<x2//2*2s 6 Thcostrich. . 
always strikes forward [with its foot). 1891 M.S. Wilkins 
Humble Rom. 165 Two little tinn dancing curls,. just for- 
ward of her cap I 

b. To play forward, in Cricket : to reach for- 
ward in order to play a rather short-pitched ball. 

x8^ LiUywhiids Cricket Ann. lox Rather too fond of 
playing forward. x8ox W. G. Gracf. Cricket 5 5 in Outdoor 
Games y Recr. 23 If he (the batsman}, .plays fonvard, pilch 
shorter and shorter. .unUI he makes a mistake. 

4. Of continuous motion: Towards what Is in 
front ; (moving) onwards, on. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 847 faster fonvard him be fans be 
faster he snapirs. 1526 rtlgr. Perf, (W, dc W. 1531) 8 b, 
Suche. .be not mete to .. go forwarde in this pil^mage, 
1639 Fuller Holy Wariv. vlii. (1840) xgo His ships were 
manned, victualled, and sailing forward. 1607 Dampier 
Vay. I. .xiii. 346 Meeting very strong Westerly Winds, we got 
nothing forward In many da^'^ 1732 Berkeley AlcifUr. 

IV. § 15 In case they walk straight forward, in half a nour 
they shall meet men. X79x Mrs. Rai>cliffe Rom. Forest i, 
He was desirous to hasten forward. 1855 Mrs. Gatty 
Parables fr. Nat. Ser. i. (1869) 50 The river is rushing for- 
ward ; the clouds are hurrying onward. 

b. with ellipsis of some part of the vb, ^ 0 . Also 
Mil., as a word of command Forward! Fofard 
on I m Fox-hunting', of the fox; Gone on in front. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Iv. x86 His horse wolde nother 
forwarde nor backe warde. 1583 Go\.Xi\noCalvinon Dent. 
XV. 86 Therefore let us on forewarde as he commandeth. 
1833 Regut. Inslr. Cavalry 1. 25 The word Fonvard . . is 
given by the commander. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's 
Hist. 'Pen K. II. 207 Ibrahim . . Iiad but to cry * Forward 
and Constantinople was his. 

C. In advance, in front, ahead. 

1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 369 Dercylus seems to have 
been sent forward. x86o Tyndall G/<zc. 1. xxv. 182 One of 
our porters, .was sent forward to test the [snow] bridge. 

d. Back or backward and forward : to and fro ; 
see Back adv. 13 and Backward adv. 5 b. 

5. To the front or to a prominent position (from 
being behind or in the background), into view; 
csp. in phrases, as to bring forward (see also Bring 

V. 17 ). To come forward ; see Come v. 58 ; also, 
to come into existence. To put or set forward : to 
put forth,. advance, allege, offer; also rejl. to give 
oneself (undue) prominence. 

x6ix Bible 2 Esdras Hi. 6 Befoiceuer the earth came 
forward. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. iii. xl. 252 To set for- 
ward . . such doctrine as ^vas agreeable to Moses. 1783 
Burke Rep. Affairs Ind. Wk.s. XI. 304 He certainly has it 
in his power .to keep it back, and. bring it forward at his 
own times. 1794 Mbs. Radcliffe Alyst. Udolpho xliv, 
Doroihee, who had lingered far behind, u*as called forward. 
1849 James xvHi, Who are you, mygood friend, 

who put yourself so forward? 1895 Coulson Kernahan 
God 4* Ant Apol.fed. 4* p The worst of all reasons which in- 
experienced writers put loivvard for setting pen to' paper. 

+ 6. In front, on the front or front side. Obs. 
x6i8 Bolton Floras 1. xviii. 57 All their wounds were for- 
ward. 1663 Gerbier Counsel xoi Oxused . . the windowes 
which were forward to be made up. 
b. fig. In a prominent position. 

2796 Burke Let. to C. f, Wks. 1842 II. 391 j'oung 
man . . who stands very forward in parliament. 

7 . At an advanced point ; at a point or position 
which is beyond or further than another. Cf. Forth 
adv. 4 . 


1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. L.xvil. j8 All his barones wen 
out of the cite, and y’ first nyght they lodged vi. myle foi 
warde. x6it Bible Num. xxxii. ig Wee will not mherite 
with them on yonder side lordane, or forward. i^7SrRtccE 
Anglia Rediv. iv. ii. iBo To secure ihe landing of InMi 
or Welch supplies so much the forwarder towards the cast 
1656 'H.' PniLUVS Purch. Pail. {1676) 162 Adding a cipher' 
and selling the (•) a figure fonvarder. 17x2 J, James ir.Z.< 
Blond's Gardening 52 A little forwarder you find sniall 
Cross-wayswith fourAlleys. 

b. Of time ; In advance. 

1571 Hanwek Chron. Jrel. (1633)38,1 thinke they are too 
forward in their compulation. x8io Vince Elem. Astnn. 
xxiv. 289 The time at the place of observation is forwarder 
than that at Greenwich. 

8 . Naut, a. Of motion; Towards the fore pait 
of a vessel. 

1669 Sturmy 7 l/ar;««’rV Mag. 1. 17 Hawl forward the mala 
Bowfine. 1743 Bulkeley fc Cujimins Voy. S. Seas isThe 
Carpenter going forward to inspect the Chain-Plates. 

b. Of position: At or in the fore part of a vessel. 
Foi'wardof (fj.S.): in front of. \ Forwani onx nX 
the fore end, forward. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 88/1 The Sayler 
imagined that his horse was too much laden ahead, or fore- 
ward on (as the sea phrase is). x688 Land. Gaz. N0.2317/1 
Captain Klllegrew. .being at the same lime forward bythe 
Gang'Way. xSgx T. HIale] Acc. Nexv Invent. 124 The 
butt-ends, .have been as it were abolished forward on for the 
casie passage of the Vessel through the water. 1743 Bulke- 
LEY & Cummins Foy. S. Seas no Being oblig’d to lie for- 
ward with the Men. ^ 1794 Nelson 5 Nov. in NicoIasZ)i>/. 
I. 504 Transports laying. .with theirTnice Flag hoisted for- 
ward. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Alast xxit. 67 Heronlyfault 
being .. that she was wet fonvard. rtiM4 Hawthorse 
Avier. Noie-bks. (1879) 1 . 112 Forward of the ward-room., 
is the midshipmen’s room. 

fig. Onward, so as to progress or advance. 
Chiefly in phr. to go forward (rarely with ellipsis 
of^i?) : to be in progress or ‘on foot*, to be gobg 
on. To build forward', to continue building. 

* 5*3 More in (Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 760 There muu it 
needes be long ere any good conclusion go forwarde. 1535 
CovEKDALE Ezra iii. 8 To se that the worke of the houseof 
the Lorde w'ente forwarde. a x6oo Hooker \BEccl.Fd.s. 
(x888) App. i.SjIt is the nature of Gods most bountiful de- 
position to build fonvard where his foundation is once Uid, 
x6to Shaks. Temp. iii. ii. gi Now fonvard with your Talc. 
1665 Manley Groiius' Low C. Warres 177 He would not 
forget to help fonvard the Belgick Affairs, a?*? ^s.FrezUrs 
Voy. S. Sea xio The Climate Is so fertile.. that the 
coming forward all the Year. 1766 Goldsm, FxV. 

Mr. Burchell..was always fond of seeing some innMMt 
amusement going forward. 1788 Franklin Autohiog, u a'- 
1840 I. i8t, I am got forward too fast with my story'. * 79 J 
Smeaton Edystone /,. § X24 My models and preoaretory 
matters were now so far brought forward.^ Hr. 
TiNEAU Life in Wilds i. 18 Dinner was going forward, iwg 

Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 165 Unless, .extremepartisans. .tnakecoo* 

cessions, there is no getting any forwarder. iSgtR. KirUNC 
City Dreadf. Nt. 43 Let’s go in here— there may be some* 
thing forward, 

10. Phrases, To put or set forward (a person)* 
to start onward, give a start to. lit. andAf- 
set fonvard (intr.) : to start on a journey, set out. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov, (1867) 17 Set forward, ye swl 
neuer labour yonger. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhm i 
Cong. E. Ind. vii. 18 Such gale as would serue to put ^ 
forward on his iourney. 1650 Hudbekt Pill Formaht?^ 
The trips and slidings shall but set thee forwarder on t y 
journey. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. HI, The next moraine 
all set fonvard together. 1832 Ht. Martinp^u 
Valley ii. 19 To set hi^ young people forward in the 
way of life with himself 1859 Jephson Brittany xvi. -j 
Her godfather . . straightway sets forward to avenge n 
death. 

11. Comb. 'Oi..\iWtipres.pplc., asforward-it^^H^ 
-creeping, flowing, -lookingvfi\%, b. with pa. 

as forward-turned adj. , 

1647 H. More Song ofSoulrw. ir. xxlit, Strong ‘ 

bearing will or appetite. x8so Tennyson In [ 

T'he *fonvard-creeping tides. 2830 — Recoil, ■rirnp- ^ , 

The *forwnrd-flowing tide of time. x8oo *, 

158 A child . . Brings hope with it, and 

thoughts. ri6xx Chapman /AW V. 46 It look his lor* 

turned backe, and lookt out of his breast. 

C. sb. [The adj, used absolutely.] . ^ 

. + 1. The fore or front part, the first part 
forward ; in the beginning (see AFortEU’Aiiy)- ^ • 

cxooo .ffiLFRic Deut. xxviiL isDrihten pe Resell 

foreweard & na on zefteiweard. . etiyS hrrud, 

On forward pos cristendomes ech man leomed nis 
hefulht underfenge. , - , , 1. ,et*t 

+ 2 . A trick in wrestling ; ' a throw which ca 
one's opponent to fall fonvard on his face, t' * 
1602 Carew Cornwall 76 Many sleights and 
taine hereunto Such are the .. forward and , ^ 

x6x2 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 6 They practise ..in® 
backward, falx. 

3 . Naut, (See qtiot.) , /..cend 

X892 Labour Commission Gloss., Foreivard..t*^ 
of a barge or other craft. r «»• ofJC 

4 . Football. One who plays in the front Ijn , 

of the body of players termed ^fonvards » ‘ 
posed to * backs* (see Back sb. 21), whose 
to be foremost in the attack. ^ coJc-* 


fifteen 
wards 

two ‘backs’. xBsg pauitne viii. 
learnt bythe forwards. 1895 Daily thron. X 7 J* 
side whose foivvards were beaten won the mate - 


quarters. 

rau//, it Vin. 
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Forward (fp-jwaid), v. [f. Forward adv^ 

1. trans. To help or push forward ; to advance, 
assist, hasten, promote, urge on. Also, fto put 
forward, set on foot {obs. rare). 

1596 Shaks. I //en. i. 33 Then let me heare..What 
yesternight our Councell did decree In forwarding this deere 
expedience. 1605 Verstecan Dec. Intell. vi. (1628) 172 
Hee was greatly encouraged and forwarded in the matter 
by diuers oj his most inward friendes. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers II. i. 2ip The Moriscoes of Africa., were often for- 
warded and assisted by them in their nocturnal Expedi- 
tions, 1780 Burke Let. to Burgh Wks. IX. 243 He [Lord 
North], .forwarded two bills, that for encouraging the growth 
of tobacco, and that for giving a bounty on exportation of 
hemp from Ireland. 178S Mad. D’ArblayZ^/ct^ 24 July, 
After doing whatever I can to forward my dress for the next 
morning, I go to bed. i 8 o 5 Wellington in Owen Desp. 
bxxvi, This prince . . showed every disposition to impede 
rather than to forward the operations of the British army. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvi. 33 To protect its 
rights and to forward its interests. 

2. To accelerate the growth of (plants, etc.). 

1626 Bacon Sylr/a % 412 So wee may House our owne Coun- 
trey Plants to forward them, and make them come in the Cold 
Seasons. 1707 Curios, in IJusb. < 5 * Card. 266 A Dunghill. . 
is of wondrous Efficacy to forward the Flowers. 1720 Swift 
Apollo to Dean Wks. J755 IV. i. 16 Whenever I shine, I 
forward the grass, and I ripen the vine. 1843 Florist's 
Jrnl. 55 They [plants] will be forwarded, or retarded, 
according to the state of the season. 

3. To send forward, send to an ulterior destina- 
tion (a thing, rarely a person). In commercial 
language often loosely, to dispatch, send by some 
regular mode of conveyance. 

*757 Franklin Let, to \Vife in Bigelow Life fi88r) I. 378 
The black silk was sent to Air. Neates, who undertook to 
forward it in some package of his, 1737 Affect. Narr. 
IF" 'jger 33 Where they might meet with . . an Opportunity also 
of being forwarded to their own Home. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Pref. 3 That letter .. has been since forwarded to the 
person to whom it was addressed, 1844 Lingard Anglo’ 
Sax. Ck. (1858) I. iii. 122 Who.. forwarded him in safety to 
Rope. 1883 F. M. Peard Conirad. xii, There is a letter 
which should be forwarded to my brother. Mod. {Comm.) 
We have this day forwarded to your address per S.W.R. 
three bo.xes marked [etc.]. 

t b. To pass on, publish abroad. Obs. 

1:713 Guardian No. x P i His countenance is communi- 
cated to the publick. .and forwarded by engravers, artists by 
way of mezzo-tinto, etc, 

4. Bookbiiuiing. To get (a sewed book) ready for 
the * finisher ' by putting a plain cover on (see For- 
warding vbl. sb. 2). 

Hence Po*rwarded ppl. a. (in 17th c. occas. 
+ fonvardly disposed, eager) ; Fo’rwarding ppl. a. 

<2x674 Clarf.ndon Surv. Leviatk. (1676) 208 None are 
more glad to see those punishments inflicted, or more for- 
warded to promote it, then [etc.]. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 
3x5 Enough to ingage us to seek out for the best and most 
forwarding Assistances. 1776 Barker in Phil. Trans. 
LX VI. 371 The latter part of that month was warm and for- 
warding. 17^ C. Marshall Garden, xv. (18x3) 238 When 
these forwarded beans are planted in rows .singly. 1894 Mrs. 
H. Ward Marcella IH. 96 She had received a forwarded 
letter from that old friend. 

Forward : see Forew.ard. 

Forwarder (fpMwsidaj). [f. prec. + -eb^.] 

1. One who or that which fonvards. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasvi. Par. Epk. Prol., A fyne fore- 
warder of the ghospels lybertie. x6xx Cotgr., Pculseavcuit 
.. an overseer, and forwarder ofa worke that requires hast. 
x6ix Barrey Ram Alley v. i, Nor am I .. seconder, per- 
swader, forwarder, Principall, ormainlainerofthis late theft. 
x68i Chetham Vade-m. xli. § 2(1689) 3®8 Fresh 

Water being a great ForAvarder of Fishes feeding. 1797 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 1808 VIII. 274 Contempt of 
the suppliant is not the best for\varder of a suit. 1840 Car- 
lyle Heroes ii. (1858) 222 Mecca, -had at one time a popula- 
tion of 100,000; buyers, forwarders of those Eastern and 
Western products. 

2. BookbhuUng. (See quot. 1890.) 

1870 Echozo Dec., The men., are divided into two classes, 
forwarders and finishers. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts I. 424 The 
ends of the cords are then drawn by the ‘ forwarder* through 
boles pierced in the boards. 1890 Zaehnsdorf Binding Bk. 
18 Fonvarder^ the workman who takes the books after they 
are sewn, and advances them to the covering department. 
FoTwarding, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4- -ING L] 

1. The action of the vb. Forward in various 
senses. Also gemndially, with omission of in. 

1635 J. Gore Well-doing 17 Like that which Bias calls 
evKOTTjv n-poxotriiv the Backeward forwarding of a cause. 
1707 Curios, in Hiisb. ^ Card. 268 Horse-dung, and Kennel- 
Water,contribute..totheforwardingofPlants. X71X Swift 
yrnl. to Stella 28 Sept., llie people in general know that a 
peace is forwarding.^ i&tj Evans’ Pari. Debates Sir J. 
Newpoit urged the immediate forwarding of the measure. 

2. Spec, in Bookbinding. The operation of putting 
a plain cover on a book previously sewn, and other- 
wise making it fit for the * finisher’s’ hands. 

1893 E. G. Duff Early printed Bks. 193 Even a study 
of the forwarding of a binding is of great help, xSgs 
Zaehnsdorf Hist. Book binding 13 His backs were firm, 
and his forwarding excellent. 

3. attrib. as fonoarding department., ~room\ for- 
warding agent, merchant, one whose business is 

Tccetving and shipment or transmission of 
goods ; forwarding-note (see qnot,). 

1839 Story Bailments Index, Forwarding merchant. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug, 10 The same building also in- 
cludes. .a telegraph office, and a forwarding department, 
where remittances are sent from friends of emigrants, and 


all other miscellaneous letters received and forwarded. 1879 
CasselT s Techn, Edue. IV. 40 “ITie book now passes from the 
women to the forwarding room, where several processes 
occur. ^ 1882 Cassell, Fonvarding note a note in 

which is entered a description of goods or parcels, with the 
names and addresses of the consignor and consignee, to 
be sent along with goods, &c., conveyed by a carrier 
iAvierican). 1892 E. Reeves Homewd. Bound 327 He 
employed a forwarding agent. 

Forwardly (fp^w^idli), adv. (and a.) [f. 

Forward a. +-I-Y.] 

A. adv. 

1. In a forward manner; readily, promptly, 
eagerly ; presumptuously, pertly. 

1553 Huloet, Forwardly or towardly, recte. 1587 Flem- 
ing Holinshed III. He was not so suddenlle 

come, as forwardUe welcome. X65X Jer. Taylor 
for Year 1. Ep. Ded., You must not admire too for- 
wardly for your own sake. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. 
viii. § 3, I grant, as forwardly as any one, that they are 
alt true. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 504 f 5 The fellow, .very 
forwardly, and like a man who was willing to deal, told 
him [etc.]. xSia W. Godwin Let. in Hogg Life Shelley 
(2858) II. iii. 86 , 1 shM] still acknowledge as forwardly as 
ever the lovely qualities. 18x3 Examiner 15 Feb. 103/2 
Men being forwardly obedient to all the impulses they receive 
from themselves. 

t 2. In a forward position, in the fore part. Ohs, 
1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 24 The CartU.iges, which the 
ribbes forwardly produce, are diuersc. x6a6 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. xix. 261 If the home have this situation, and 
be so forwardly affixed. 1654 Xx.Scuderfs Curia Pot, 189 
When his valour marched so forwardly in the Van. 

3. In a forward direction, towards the front. U.S. 
1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4* Ins. vi. 82 We did not come 
upon it for%vardly. .we moved alongside it. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 263/1 The. .hands were stretched out for%vardly, 
as though feeling the way. 

*i* 4. Early, prematurely. Obs. 
ax64t Bp. R. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 546 Mary, 
Cleophas his daughter, was forwardly married, and a mother 
before she was 5 yeers old. 

fB. adj. a. Eager, ready, b. Advanced (in 
growth or progress). Also, of a season : Early. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 151 Til the childe 
be either in the grammar schole.by orderly ascent, and not 
by two forewardly hast. 15^ Barckley Felic. Mast Ded. 
(1603) *iv b, It was so forwardly that I could not well hinder 
the impression. X647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xviii. 21 Peter 
is still the same; ever too forxvardly and forth-putting. 
X670 W. Hughes Cotnpl. 39 Neither ought 

it to be done, unless it be a forwardly Spring.. If your Vines 
be forwardly, you ought, .[to] break off some of the Leaves. 
Hence f Po rwardliness, forward condition. 

1647 Trapp Comnt. Luke xxi. 38 Let our people look upon 
their forwardliness. X667 Lend. Gaz. No. 220/2 The two 
Jlen of War that were building, .are In a good forwardliness. 
Forwa^rdiuosi; (fp*iwwdm<?st), superl, 
rare — K [f. Forward <x. + -jiost.] Most to the 
front, foremost ; nearest. 

1834 M, Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 24 Making the sweeps 
.‘.appear as black aS ebony, between us and the flash of the 
forwardmost gun. 

Forwardness (fpuwojdnes). [see -ness.] 

1. The state or condition of being forward ; ad- 
vancement towards completion or perfection. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxviii. 41 Whan this croisy 
was in gret forwardnesse, for there was no spekyng but 
therof. 1596 Drayton Leg. v. 677 Whilst in so faire forward- 
nesse it was. i66x Marvell Corr. xxiv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 59 
That Bill, which is in good forwardnessc to be presented to 
the House. 17x1 Bond. Gaz. No. 4836/x Funds., which are 
hitherto in no forwardness of being comnleat. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N, Guinea 298 The arts are in no kind of forw’ardness 
here. 1793 SmeatON Edystone L. § 129 Mr. Jessop had .. 
got other things in forwardness that had been committed to 
his charge, i8sx Helps Comp. Solit. xii. 242 Till it [a work] 
is in some state of forwardness. 

+ b. Furtherance, advancement. Ohs. 
xS9t Troub. Raigue K. John 11. (1611) 89 Thus fortune 
f Lords) acts to your forwardnesse. 1742 Richardson Pamela 
IV. 209 If you should [chuse to be divorced from me], I will 
give your Wishes all the Forxvardness that I honourably can. 

2. (Unusual) advancement towards maturity ; a. 
of a child ; b. of a crop, the season, etc, 

X693 Humours tf Conv. Town 21 Parents.. bring them to 
a bold Confidence, .and this they misetUI Wit, and hopeful 
forwardnes.s, X709 Steele Toiler No. 95 ^ 4 The Satisfac- 
tion the Father look in the Forwardness of ms Son. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Jourit. France II, 376 ITie fon^'ardness of the 
season. CX790 Willock Voy, 99 Gardens .. all in great 
forwardness. <11864 Hawthorne Amer. Note-bks. (1879) 
II. X39 Our peas are in such forwardness. 

3. The quality of being forward; readiness, 
promptness, eagerness, zeal, f Also, proneness or 
inclination lo. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. OV. de W. 1531) 69 In my body and 
flesshe I fynde no good, ne forwardnesto perfeccyon. 1555 
Eden Decades 58 A man of. .apt fonvardenes to attempie 
thynges. i6xx Bible 2 Cor. ix. 2 , 1 know the forwardnesse 
of your mind. 1631 Gouge God's A rrows i. xlii. 68 N ot by 
reason of any forwardnesse in him to anger. 1696 South erne 
Oroonoko iv. ii, I speak . . in ray desire And forwardness to 
serve so great a man. i8i7“x8 Cobbett Resid. l/.S.{i%i‘2) 
84, I have observed in the American farmers.. not the least 
backwardness, but great forwardness, to applaud and admire 
my mode of cultivating these crops. 1852 GnoTZ Greece it. 
Ixxx X 480 The extreme forwardness with which these 
leaders exposed themselves. 1875 jowerr Plato K^d. 2) III. 
217 Forwardness to take office. 

4. Over-readiness, presumptuous self-confidence ; 
hence, lack of becoming modesty, boldness. 

x6oo SiUKS, A. K. L. i. ii, 159 Since the youth will not be 


intreated His owne perill on his forwardnesse. x6x2^Voodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 162 'Ibere is a fault in young Sur- 
geons of fonvardnesse in taking too much blood at Sea. 1677 
Govt. Venice 145 It is Jndecency and too much forwardness 
in young Men to enquire into the Institution of their Laws, 
and demand Reasons for them. X70S Addison Italy 45 
In France it is usual to bring their Children into Company, 
and to cherish in ’em, from their Infancy, a kind of For- 
wardntss and Assurance. 1827 L\TTON/’t//«://: xii, Nobody 
will call your civility forwardness and pushing. 1875 Mrs. 
R.\ndolph JV. Hyacinth 1 . 129 She snubs him in the . . most 
remorseless manner.. His forwardness is quite amazing. 

Forwao^ds (fpuwwdz), adv. (and a.) [f. For- 
ward with advb. genitive -s : see -wards.] 

A. adv. = Forward adv. in its various senses. 
The present distinction in usage between fonvard send for- 
wards is that the latter expresses a definite direction viewed 
in contrast with other directions. In some contexts either 
form may be used without perceptible difference of mean- 
ing ; the following are examples in which only one of them 
can now be used: *l^e ratchet-wheel can move only^r- 
wards ' ; *the right side of the paper has the maker’s name 
rending forzvnrds' ‘ if you move at all it must be for- 
wards'', ‘my companion has gone fomvard' \ ‘to bring a 
mAiierfom'ard ' ‘from this \.\me forward'. ITie usage 
of earlier periods, and of modem dialects, varies greatly from 
that of mod. standard English. In U.S. forzvard is now 
generally used, to the exclusion of forwards, which was 
stigmatized by Webster (1832) as ‘a corruption 
£2400 Maundev. (1839) V. 61 Fro this forewardes nevere 
^tred such. Filthe. 1470 8$ Malory Arthur i. vu. And 
sire Brastias was maade wardeyn to wayte vpon the norlhe 
fro Trent forv.’ardes. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. ix. 24 To 
marche forwardis a quantite of paaces. xssx T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 10 ITiei will . . with good endevour fillip 
Nature forewardes. 2560-78 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) 
47 We leave it . . to be weighed by your honours wisdome, 
and set forwards by your authority. 1691 T, H[ale] Acc. 
Neru Invent. 122 An..unlevel keel drooping forwards. 1703 
Moxon jMech. Exerc. 17 The Teeth of the File are made to 
cut forwards, .for it cuts not coming back. 1785 Palev 
Mor. Philos. (1818) II. 283 When .. we carry forwards our 
views. 2809 Pinkney Trav. France 57 If he can come for- 
wards, and prove . . that he has merely been absent. 2844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxiii, He was backwards and for- 
wards constantly. 1885 Manch. E.ram. x6 May s/i Police- 
men . . have to carry him backwards and forwards between 
the police st.ntion and the workhouse. 

t B. adj. = Forward a. Obs. rare. 

159S Grenewey Tacitus' Arm. iir. x. (1622) 78 A valiant 
warriour.and forwards in all his charges.^ 2625 Bacon Ess., 
7Vrtf<z?Ve’(Arb.)524 Let him be rather aduised in his Answers, 
then forwards to tell Stories. 2626 — Sylva% s22Q\itre, ix 
laying of Straw some height about the Body of a Tree, u ill 
not make the Tree forwards. 

t PoirwaTn, forewa’m, v. Obs. [OE. for- 
wienian, f. Fob- prtf^ + xoieman lo forbid : see 
WABNt».^] trans. To prohibit, forbid. With double 
chj., or obi. of the person and to with inf. or from. 

BeovntlfiSjxI) 420 pait l>u me ne fotav’yrne . . l>a;t ic mote 
[etc.]. £"893 K. Alfred Oros. 11. iv. (Sweet) 76 Him 
se giunga cyninghaesoferfereldes fortvieman mehle. <i 2275 
Cott. Horn. 221 Hwi wolde god swa Htles J)inge.s him for- 
werne. e 2205 Lay. 3497 Nule heo me do na wurse panne 
hire lond forwumen. C1380 Sir Ferumh. 2809 pus damesels 
for-wemep al, pat me greuepwerst. 2583 Golding Calvin 
on Deut. xxvii. 163 He forewarneth vs here to make any 
vndergods or meane gods. 2606 Holland Suelort. 67 He 
prohibited and forewarned them.the companie of strangers. 
1690 Shadwell Am. Bigot lit. This wicked Duenna. .has 
forwarn’d her the hou.se. 2708 S. Sewall Diary 8 Sept. 
(1879) II. 236, I meet the Workman by Mr. Pembeiton’s 
Gate, and forewarn him from making of it. 2820 L.\mb 
Elia Ser. i. Christ's Hasp. ^Syoars ago. He did not know 
that the thing had been forewarned. 

t For-wa*ry, v. Obs. [f. For- pref.'^ -f- OE. 
ivirgan. Wary v. to curse; cf. OYlOi.furwergcn.^ 
Irons. To curse. Hence Forwaiied ppl. a. 

c 2200 Ormin 8048 patt tail man i.ss forrwarrsedd patt [etc.], 
c 2340 Cursor M. 1350 [Trin.) Abelle pat kaym slouje for- 
waryed wijt. 

+ I*orwa*ste, v. Obs. Also 6-7 forewaste. 
Pa. pple. 6 forwaste. [f. For- + Waste z?.] 
trans. = Waste v. in various senses ; to lay waste ; 
to use up, exhaust ; to render emaciated or feeble ; 
to spend wastefully. 

2563 Sackville Induct. Mirr. Mag. xi, A piteous wight, 
whom love had al forwaste. a 2577 Gascoigne Flowers, 
Jocasta Wks. (1587) 91 Then set aside these value fore- 
wasted wotds. 2580 Sidney Arcadiaii^zs.) 365 The rest 
both in face and apparell so forewasted, that they seemed to 
beare a great conformitie with the sauages. 2S90 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. xi. I And their forwasted kingdom to repayre. 
2630 Lord Banians Persees 32 To make their forewasied 
powers, .to renew their vigour. 

Forwatched; see Fqv.- pref ^ fib. 

+ Forwa*X, v. Obs. [OE. fomveaxan, f. Fob- 
pref,^ -t- weaxan. Wax v. Cf. Ger. verwachsenf\ 
intr. To grow to excess, overgrow, swell. Hence 
Forwa'xen ppl. a. 

C897 K, iELFRED Gregory's Past. xL (1872) 292 
[treowu] he cearf. .Sykes hie to Sacra forweoxen 3 a:t hie for- 
searoden. czooo Sax. Leechd. I. 80 WiS pe man on 
wambe foru’eaxen sy. cz^’js Parteuayzg^ono^oizRu: 
was, a forwoxen grome, Such another neuer hat! ne sain. 
Forwe, obs, form of Furrow. , 

trorwea-n, w. Obs.. [OE. *fom>in>an; °njy 
in pa. pple. forwened, ‘ insolens Corpus • 

cf. cJvor-Js/nmh.] trans. To accustom to bad 

u. J— ■ 
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t Forwea'r, Ohs. [f.F0R- /r^.l^+AVEATiz^.] 
irans. To wear out, wear away, exhpst. 

£“1205 Lay. 14470 Penne raihte pu mid winne pi lifat uor* 
werien mid haucKCti & mid hunden hircd-pfcie luuien. 
n J240 Sawtes U^’firde in Coti, Hovi, 251 pah ich hefde a 
pusent tungen of stele and talde a'5et ha weren alle for- 
werede. ^*394 P* P^* Crede 736 Wip cloutede schon & 
elopes f^ul feble Wei nei^ for-werd. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. XIV. ii. (ToHem. MS.), Meuynge of watres, pat diggep 
and forwerep [153$ werethl pe nesche parties of pe crpe. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowte tCaxton' i. xix. (1859) ^9 Teethe had he 
none, but they were al forbroke, forweryd, and forfaren. 
a 1577 Gascoigne Flmvers^ yocasta Wks. (1587) 104 You a 
weake old woman forworne with yeares. 

Hence ForweaTing vbl. sb. 

1609 R. Barnerd Faith/, Sheph, 85 Some in meditating 
doe vse to speake and gesture ; but this a forewearing of 
the spirits, and too Histrionian like. < 

Forweary a. Obs . ; see For- 10, 
Forweary (f/JWi9*ri), v. Obs. or arch. Also 
6-9 fore-, [f. For- pref,^ + Wbart v,'] irans. 
To weary, tire out. 

•? An intr. sense, * to become wearied * is given in the Cent. 
Did. with reference to Palsgr., but he has only_ the trans. 
sense. Many of the examples of the pa. pple. might admit 
of being referred to the intrans. use. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3804 ForS tSetien he comen to salmona, 
for-weried grucheden he Soa. 1494 Fadyan Chron. vii. 239 
Nowe shaketh my hande, my pen w'axeth duUe, For weryd 
and tyred. 1587 Fleming Conin. Holmsked III. 1320/2 
The foure foster children of desire entered in a braue^ chariot 
. . as men forewearied and balfe ouercome. 1603 Knolles 
Hid. Turks (1621) 8 The Christians forewearied with long 
travel, were not able farre to follow the Chace. 1S19 Vt, 
Pa/istr;)’ Siornt'd {tZ2T) 112 Hawkey. .Within 
the byre forwearyt stood. 1832 Motherwell Tiw ihf 
Tacket 10 A spectre-ship, Forwearied of the storm and 
ocean. 1867 Morris yasatt r. 389 A pleasant bed For tired 
limbs. .Of sandalled nymph, foreweaned with the chase. 
Hence Forwearied/^/.a. j Forwearying vbl.sh, 
1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 126 b, As forwearied souldiers. 
157X Golding Calvin on Ps. xvii. 13 After long forwerylng, 
he lay as it were in a slomber. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 
Wks. (Grosarti II. 134 The verle thought .. woulde haue 
inspired thy foreweaned Muse with newf^urie. 1855 Single- 
ton l‘'irgil 1. 210 His fonvearied limbs. 

I'Forwee'p, Obs, Pa. pple. forwepe, 
•wepod, -wept(6. [f. For- -f Weep.] intr. 
a. To exhaust oneself with weeping, b. Of a vine : 
To bleed excessively. 

r-x3So Will. Paitrnt s868 J>e quen was wery for-wept St 
went to bedde. ^1420 Pallad. on Huth.wi. 1x40 Vines that 
forwepe & turne away ffrom fruit. 1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. 
Ixxili, For-wepit and for-pleynlt pitously. a xsoo Chaucers 
Drente Wks. (1687) 606/2 With visage and em all fonvept, 
And pale, as man lotige vnslept. 

f,Porwe‘l(eiwe, c'. Ohs. [ME., 

+ 'ivelewgi ? related to Wepk v.] intr. To wither, 
decay, dry up. Only in pa. pple, 
a X300 Leg. Rood (1871) 22 J>e stapes He [Seth] vond uor- 
welwed. c 1300 Life yesus (Horstm.) 846 pe figer felde a non 
Is leL.And fur weolewedeasa stok. 013^0 Cursor/!/. 1255 
HTrin.) In pat weye shal pou. .se pe steppes ofpi moder Ss me 
For welewed in pat gees grene. 

t Forwe*lk, z'i Obs. [LFoB’/j^'^/ii + WELK i/,] 
irons. To wither. Hence Forwe’lked ppl. a. 1 
?tf 1366 Chavcrr Rom. Rose 361 A foul forwelked thing , 
was she. 1393 Nashe Chris/s T. 73 b, They weare away 
with continuance, euin as Time doth weare and fore-welke 
[x6t 2 fore-walkel Vs x6x6 BullokaR, Forewelked, dried vp, 

t Powe'nd, tf. Ohs. [f. For- ptr/.^ + Wend. 
CL MLG. vorwendenj MHG. vcrwenden/\ .irons. 
To turn into (something) ; to turn, incline, dispose. 

r 1230 Gen. 4* Fx. iizz So ist nu forwent mirie dale In to 
dririhed c X340 Cursor AT. 24728 1 Fairf.) We pral pat lauedi 
be for-wende pat we mai finde hir sOne ouf frende. 

t Forwe*rpe, forworpe, v. Ohs. [OE./or- 

•wcorpan, f. For- pref}- + 7 ueorpatif AYarp v.j to 
throw.] irans. To cast away, cast off, reject. 

Beo'mfl/[(jr.)z%y2 Macg seegan, se pe wyle soS sprecan.. 
p®t he . . guSgewxdu. .forwu^e. CH75 Lamb. Horn, xoy 
God nele pet we beon gredie ^itseras, he ec for weorld 3elpe' 
forworpan ure ehtan. 0x220 Bestiary 345 Forwerpen pride 
euril[c) del, so hertdo'5 his homes, a 1225 Ancr. R. 150 Al 
so god dede het wule adeaden forworpeS hire ^rinde, pet is, 
unheleS hire, a 1300 E. E. Psalter 1. 12 (ti. 11) Nc for- 
werpe me fra lace of pe. 

t torwbi’le. Ohs. rare—}. Something that 
lasts only * for a while *. 

rx55o Chekr /fail. xiii. st He. .hath noo root In himself, 
and y^'rfoor is but a forwbile. 

i* ForwhoTe, Obs. [f. Foe- pr^i -f ^YH0BE 
sb.] irans. To lead into unchastity ; to debauch, 
defile. Also reji. and Jig. 

C tibo OrmiN 2043 Jho forrhoredd wASs purrh fuT forrle^err- 
nesse. a i2*3 A tier. R. 394. Heo muhte uorhoren hire mid 
oSer men. Hid. Ne beo neuer hJs Jeofmon uorhored mid so 
monie deoUche sunnen. cx3xs Shoreham 59 The gode for- 
horede the fend Wyth hys bkiundynge stevene. 

Hence ForwhoTed ppl. a. 

cszoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 81 Tuelmennish and forhored 
mannish \^rneraeio mala et ttdulierd] acsc'5 after fortocne. 
tForwhy, adv. and conj. Obs. Forms: 1 
for-hwf, -hw^, 3-4 -hwi (3 -we, -wi), 3-5 -qui, 
3 -b -whi, 4- -why. .[0E.7^r-/i«^, *f. Fon 
prep. + Att//,WnY,instr.ofAtt/a.’f,neut. of who?] 
A. adv. 

1 . Fs direct intiTyvg. For what reason? Why? 
c xooo Ags. Ps. cxiti. 5 pu, lordanen, for hwi jengdest on 
hading t . « 1x73 Lanif. Horn. 153 Ach for-hwi nemne3 ure 


drihten pis fa to neddre. c *200 Ormin 12600 Fomvhi wass 
patt tatt Sannt lohan amang pe leode sej^de off Crist, tatt 
[etc.], a X30Q Cursor Af. 11157 loseph, dauid sun, for-qui 
[i? 1340 (Fairf.) for.why]Wil pou leue pi spuse man? cx47S 
Partenay 3464 Alas I this for-whi hast thou me in hale ? 
b. elHpt. and quasi-rV/A Cf. the use.of Why ? 

In many early examples the interpretation * beimuse * (see 
B.) would be equally suitable, the punctuation being merely 
due to the editors. . *■ 

CX20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 Ure heicndes on tocume pinco 
. .grisliche alle manne. Forwi ! for pat (etc.). X513 Brad- 

shaw St. Werbnrge 11. 1019 The horses had no power any 
part to take : Forwhy? by myrade they r heedes all. .Were 
vp holden in the ayre. xs6x Kethe Ps, c. 4 'All people 
that on earth do dwelF^ Forwhy? The Lord our God is 
good, x6oi in Farr 5“. P, Elis. (1845) II. 425 For why? 
temptations doe apfyoach vs fast. 

2. As indirect interrog. For what reason, why. 

c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 6t Her me ah to understondenfor-whi 
hit sem alf t^uic. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 507 Schaw sumvvhct of 
ham, for hwi ha beon wurSe for to beon iwurSjet. c 1320 
Cast. Love 115 The reson is good and feir for-whi. f 1384 
(Chaucer H. Fame i. 20 To knowe .. the causis Ffor-why 
this is more then that cause is. a 1400-50 Alexander ^32$ 
And I sail quelhe pc forqui & quat is pe cause. 

elUpi. 17x0 Swift yml. to Stella 23 Dec., I will tell you 
no more at present, guess for why. 

3. With connective force; On account of which, 
for which cause ; wherefore. 

c X2T5 Death 31 in O. E. Misc. 170 Ah seo’SSen moni mon 
bijet bores and halle For-hwi pe wrecche sawle schal in-to 
nine ualle. 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 2478 Alle our syns 
pat may be knawen. Commas of our-selven. .For-why, wub- 
outen God we syn sone. a x^c^so Ale.rander 4584 say 
5e sawe neuire solle, ne na citis biggis . . For-quy as bestis 
on pe bent 5e growe on pe greuys. c 1430 Piter. Lyf Alan- 
hode I. xli. (i860) 59 The doublet is maad with poynynges. 
For whi it is cleped a pourpoynt. 1502 Arnolds Citron. 
(i8rr) r8 For why we wyl and stcdfastly commaunde that 
(etc.1. 

"S. coitj. 1. Because; »FoRfP/y. i. 
a 1300 Cursor AT. 6975 (Gfltt.) For-qui pai held pair lay 
lastand, Was na folk poim miht wid-stand. c 1384 Chaucer 
//. Fame ii. 45 And al my felynge gan to dede For whi hit 
was to grete affray, 14.- Lanjranc's Chimrg. 214 For- 
micam pou schalt brenne, flbrwhi acauterie drawipoutal pe 
matere pat is cotrupL c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon ix. 
202 But no man that hath ony rayson in his hede ought not 
to counseyll you the same for whi the daunger is there grete. 
2584 R, Scot Dhcosu Witcher, x. 2. 244 Regard no dreames, 
for ivhy the mind Of that in Sleepe a view doth take, Which 
[etc.]. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <f- Selv. t88 The Argument. . 
will ever fall short upon this ^orc : For why, there is not 
a full reckoning up of those attributes of his {God’s] that have 
to do in the work. 2883 E. A. Freeman AIS. letter^ It 
will be pleasant if you go to the Old Borough Foi^vhy in 
that case you >viU certmnly come on hither. 

b. Sor why that •. {a) =sensci; (^) on the con- 
sideration that; provided that. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 3500 pe fader luued esau for fode, For- 
qui pat he was archer <7x450 Le Alorie Artn, ^89 

(Roxb.) Thou shall haue yiftis good, For why pat thou wille 
dwelle wyth me- 

2. ^}dc>^conj. 1 nam, enini). 

^ a 2300 Cursor At. 15242 Drinckes all o pis he said For-qui 
it es mi blod. 2388 WyclIf Gen. tii. 5 For whi (Vulg. anni\ 
God wool that, in what cUere dai schulen ele therof [etc.]. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. iv. 445 For\vhi whi schulde he lhanne 
more correcte. .than becorreclid. 1460-70 5A'. Quintessence 
(1866J jBSaiurne pe p]anete..is enemye to al kynde. Forwhy, 
euery snow [etc,] comep of him. 2513 Bradshaw St. Wer- 
hurge 1. 2607 Her merj’tes were..inan>dest and playne For 
why by her merytes . . Sygnes and myracles were shewed 
full playne. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks 628 A camell might 
well Carrie one of them [fieldpieces] . . for why, Solyman , , 
had. .brought no greater pieces of batterie with him. 

Forwintered: see FoB-/r^i 5 c. 
f Forwitb, adv. and prep. Obs. See also 
Forodth, FoBROtv. [f. Fob adv. or For- pref.^ 
+ With.] = Before adv. and prep, [used of place, 
time, order, etc.). 

, <11300 Cwrjori'J/. 315 Drery days fiuten.. sal cum for-wit 
domesday. Ibid. 1068 (Golt.), pis caym pat 1 fonvid melte 
vnto his broper ire he bare. Ibid. 21006 He pat suld cum 
help hele Sent him for\vit bis bcdele. Ibid. 11007 For-pi 
sent iesus iohn forwith, Ar he bimseJf til vs wald kyth. 
Ibid. X1499 Melchior Wit redes forwit him he fell, 
n 1400-50 ri lexmtder 23, 1 forwith 50W alJe eltillis to schewe 
Of ane Eroperoure. Ibid, 1675 As our fadirs has fblo\rid 
forwith pis time. Ibid. 2242 Quare-to Icynys pou pis fare 
for-with myne e^en? 
b. With ere, ikon. 

<2 X300 Cursor AL 20904 AU neuer did womman for\vit ar. 
Ibid. 10953 He praid in pe kyrk allan, Als he forwit pan was 
wont. Ibid. 14423 Als i haf teld ^-ou forwit are. 

% Forthwith, ? **= Immediately, at once, 

Gookery~bks. 1.41, & put raw 3olkys of Eyroun 
jj or iij Per-tq, & choppe for-with. 1609 Bible (Douay) ypsh, 
it 7 They being gone out the gate forwith was shutte, 

I’orwithered: see Fon- pre/.'^ 5 . 

+ Porwi'tting, jA Obs. [f.Fou-/r^.i + Wite 
-r-iNoi; after Dn. Reproach. 

X48X Caxton Reynard (Atb.) 91 Parauenture ye remem- 
bred not that 1 shal now save, not to ony forwytiyng of yow, 
for yc be worthy alle worship. 

I + I*0rwle*2icll, V. ■ Ohs, * lOE./ar:c//frteean, f. 
Fob- pref,^ + wlimean to make proud, f. ivlane 
proud.] irans. To render proud. 

5897 K. ./Elfsed Gregory's Past, xxvi. {2871) 282 Donne 
hiene ne ina:5on 5a welan forwlcncean. a 2310 Lyric P. 
(Briddeker) 283 When we bep wip pis world forwIe)*ni. 

t Porwo*nder, v. Obs. [f. For- pref.'^ + 
Wonder; cf. Ger. verumndern to be astonished 
at.] Only in pa. pple. : Astonished. 


POBWHECOHE. 

c X20O Ormin 34x7 Iwhillc mann patt herrde itt ohht For. 
wunndred wass ^roffe. <7 2300 Cursor Al. 18x63 Pai warfc»* 
wondred o pat light. 1375 Barbour Brucew. 10 Till Hn 
tald all haill the cass, That tharof all forvounderit wass. 
PorWO‘rdeiX, ppl a. Ohs. exc. dial. Also irree, 
3 Omi. fortvurrp 6 nn(-likej, fomorthyn, 9 ff;a/! 
for-woden. [OE. fonuordeut pa. pple. of 
weorlSan : see Forworth v.] Perished, gone to 
ruin. Hence {Orml) Forwurpenlike adv,^ cor- 
ruptly, per\’ersely. 

c X200 Ormin 6245 pe33 winkenn junnkerr weorre Fo.*t. 
wurrpennlik'e & ille. c 2440 yacob's Well <E. E. T. S.) 106 
pou fai^’st as a forworthyn man, pat had leucre to lycn & 
rottyn in prisoun, pan to do penaunce. 1508 Dunbar Flytinr 
w. Kennedie 105 Forworthin fule, of all thewarld reffuse 
25x3 Douglas jEneis vm. iv. 21 A grysly den and ane for- 
worthyne gap of Cacus. 2691 Ray N. C. Words 27 Fore. 
Worden with Lice, Dirt etc., i. e. over-run with. 2847 Haluw, 
Fore-7varden, destroyed, undone. North. 1855 Robissos 
Whitby Gloss.f They are lost and forwoden i' tnuck 
f PorwOTk, Ohs. \OK. forw}Tcan, IVat. 
p'ref.^ + wyrean to Work; cf. 0%. fanvirkiau, 
OHG. firwirken (MHG., mod.Ger. verwirheti), 
(Soih..jraivaurhjan/\ 

1. tram. To forfeit (a possession, privilege, etc.), 
min (oneself) by one's own conduct. 

a 2000 Crist 922 (Gr.) He bi 5 . .egeslic. .to 5eseonfte..{?am 
pa;r mid firenum cumaS for 5 forworhte. a wj^Coit.Uom. 
221 PiBt wuniungeon hefen rice, pe.ce deofel forwo[rJhtemicI 
modinesse. e 2*00 Ormin 23734 Forr affterr pat ta fonme 
menn Adam & Eve .. Forrwrohhte wterena ^seness Godd. 
ibid. 17534 Hu Wecrenn pe3^ forrwrohhte To drejhemi i\-a. 
wippmikeHrihht Inn hellewipppe defell f 2481 CAxroNi^o'. 
ttard (Arb.) 52 Have I for\vrought, and angred my frendes, 

2. To do wrong to, injure. 

c 2205 LaV. 16694 pat pu bauest pas hseje burh sxva sw’Se 
foT-worht, 

3. To ovenvork, exhaust with toil. Only in pa. 
pple. Forwrou'ght. 

23.. E.-E. AllH. P, C. 163 pen po wery for.i\T05t WTt 
no bote. CX400 Destr. Troy 3°^^ He wasvery[=wery]tor. 
wroght, & woundet full sore, c 2500 Lancelot BS8 So for* 
wrocht lymmysver iJkon. 2535 Stewart 
ni. 44 Werie forwrocht, and richt weilsum of wane. 
Porworn (fffrvv^jn), ppl. a. ■ arch. [mod.Eng. 
(strong) pa. pple. of Fokwear Worn ont, ex- 
hausted, decayed, grown old, the worse for wear. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. H. Wks. (x87d) 2x7 Tobctcheor 
mende an olde forAVoren thyngc, 2570 Deb Ataik, Pri/ 
A iij b, They, wlio haue . . requested me, (an old wnrome 
Mathematicien) to take pen in hand, 2590 Spenser KG- 
X. vi, 35 A silly man, in simple weedes forworne, And soi d 
with dust. 2625 Gonsalvio's S/. Itiquis. 64 He was ao oW 
forworne soldiour, 2632 Weever Anc. Fun. Alen. 545 GW, 
wearied, and for-wome Hackneyes. 2849 J. A. CARLYLEtt. 
Dante's Inferno 32 Those spirits who were fonsww an® 
naked, changed colour. 1870 Morris Earthly Pai^ Ily 
4x0 Slowly be went, for afternoon it ivas, And mth thelong 
way was he much foreworn. ' 

Forworship : see Fa/A-pref.^ 4 . 

1* rorwO’rtli, V. Ohs. [OF. fenueoT^anda^sVt 
f. For- pref.^ + weorQan to become (seeYoBiH 
V.) ; cl OFIG. /artoerdati. 

In early northern ME. occasionally conjugated tv’cak.) 

1. intr. To perish, come to nought, ^ wrjpS’ 

ciooo Ags. Gosp.' Matt. xxvi. 52 Mid swurde 

wurpaS. C227S Lamb, Horn, 109 purh his ahjenew 
forwur 5 a on echnesse. c 2200 7 V/«, Coll ^55 ^ .j. 
[sed] fill among pomes, and forwarS. c xtsoBesuap U 5 
ou hauest is broken Al 6a forbreSes, forwurSes and foiv • 
<7 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxxii. 9£lxxxiu. 10] pai forworthea la 
Endor. 23.10 HAMroLE Pr. Consc. 780 His wcrk« 
worthes pat ne bygynnes. , . . ^ 

2. Todegenerate into,become(somethinginleno y 

a xza<Ancr.R. 37opeopet schulden one n- 

. .uor>vur 5 eS fisiciens & licomes leche. Ibid. 422 An 
schal nout fonvurffen scolmeistre. ^ 

t Forwou'nd, v. Obs. [OE. fonmnidtan, - 
Fob- + •wthidiant WOHRD v.] Ir^' 

wound sorely. Hence Forwou’nded///.^* . 

O. E. Citron, an. 882, & pa wseron miclum 81 He 

wundode ffir hie on bond eodon. c 2275 Lamb. 
com bi pis forwundede mon. c x*oS Lay. *47*3 " , . 
riht per for-wundede Catiger. 2*97 H. GlouC, (Ko / 
pat folcvel doun vorwounded & aslawe in 
Will. Paterne 3686 3 our mene .. pat feynt ar far* 
feld & for-wounded, c 2400 Rom. Rose 1830 

I roos up than Feble, as a forwoundid man. *49 . j.M{ 

Paup. (W. de W.) VI. xv.a 58 A He was so fons-ounaca 
by Avaye of manhode. .nedely he muste dye. — 

t Torwra’p, v. Obs. Also 6 fore-. I ■ , _ 
freO + Wbap w.] trans. To wrap up. " “ ^ 
c 1386 CiiAUCEE Pard. T. 390 Why J.j jnd "» 

save thi face ? — Pars._ 7 '. 7 246 Al moot be . > 'xffyiis 
thjmg excused, ne for^vrapped. 2571 Fortescoh . 

Forest ^32., Whereunto he [Tamburlayne] ans 
wrapped in coller, Supposest thou [etc.p /For.- 

tForwray.u-. Oh. 
pref.^ -f 'ivrdpan to accuse: see Bewbai-j 
T o accuse, betray, charge with a 
O. E. Ckrotu an. 1009, Bnhtric . . fonvregde 
pam cyning. <2x200 Aloral 97 
swo fele pe wuJle5 us fonvreien. <i i**S 
ichulle fonvreien to mi meinfule fed«r. *p3 
Handl. Synne 21448 pe synne b>’mself shal fo 4 

t Forwre'cclie, Obs.- ‘ [f- 
OE.'jtirfi-i-an to rouse.] trans. (oil 

r 1440 7 ncoh-s WM (E. E. T. S.) 3^ I ■ 
haue forMTCCChyd my god, pan I drede..to g rj 
Borwrinlied, -writhen: sec Fob- 
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t Porwrowght, ppL a. Ohs. [See Foewokk 
w.] Destroyed, ruined, accursed. In quot. ahsol. 

c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 266 Quan al man-kinde . . Sal ben fro 
dede to Hue bro5t, And sell sad fro Se forvvro^t. 
t Forye'lloxy, V. Obs. rare. ■ [f. For- pref^■ + 
Yellow.] intr. To turn yellow, fade, 
c 1220 [see Forworth z/.]. 

t Porye*me, Ohs. [OE. foriiman, fore- 
man, f. For- prcf,^ •{■gievian, gy'man, Yeme v.j to 
take care.] trans. To disregard, neglect. 

Be<nuul/{GT.) 1751 He Jia for'fcesceaft forjyieS and forsy* 
nieS. c X17S Lamb, Horn. 13 Gif jel .mine heste for3emeo. 
c X200 Ormin 7502 purrh l)att te33 Godess bodeword Forr- 
ietenn & forrjemmdenn. a 1250 Prov. jElfrcd 207 in O. 

E, Misc. 114 Monymon..for his seoluer hym seolue for. 
yemej>. CT320 Cast. Love 947, I seo |je mis-lyken and al 
for.gemed, And out of }jin owne lond i-flemed. CX440 Ps. 
Penit. (1894) 26 For me that hath thi feyth foryemed. 

t Por^e'ld, V. Obs. [f. Fob- prcf.^ + Yield 
v.\ =O^G.fargeliaii (mod.Ger. vergclien).'] 

1. iraits. To repay, recompense, requite. With 

personal obj. in dative^ and direct obj. of the thing. 
Also intr. (const of). Phr, etc. foryneld (li), 

97X BUckl. Horn. 45 pa wasshimforgolden after his ajenum 
gewyrhtum. c\^^S Lamb. Horn. 65 For godes luue for^eue 
we al, for he hit wel for3elden seal, c 1205 Lay. 2298 An 
jju mi muchele swine mid sare for3eldest. a X300 Cursor M, 
4883 Sir, godd pe for-yeild. .Ofal pi god, and haue god day. 
1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. VII. 263 pis is a loueli lesson vr lord 
hit pe for.3elde ! «:i46o (Surtees) 102 And 

men say lyght chepe Letherly for-yeldys, 1560 Holland 
Crt^ Venus n. 560 God 30W forseild. 

2. To afford, permit. 

cz\zo Pallad. on Hush. r. 311 Thyn hous .. to repare as 
may thi londe foryelde. 

Hence Foryie’lding vbl. sb.^ the action of the vb,, 
an instance of this ; retribution, a reward. 

a 1300 R. E. Psalter cii[i]. 2 And nil forgete alle his for- 
yheldinges. 

Por^t, obs. f. Ferret 

II Forzando (fprtsamdt?), adv. Mus. [It. gerund 
of forzare to force.] With force : an indication 
that a note or passage is to be rendered with force 
or emphasis ; « Sforzando, 

2828 m Busby Mus. Man. 1876 in Stainer & Barrett. 
Foschip, foshipe, obs, forms of Foeship. 
Fosile, obs. form of Focile, 

Fosper, var. f. otfootspore (see Foot sb. 35). 

1570 Isz'iX^s 'Manip. 73/44. 

Foss, var. form of Force Fosse. 

11 Fossa (fp'sa). PI. fossas. Anat, [L, fossa 
ditch, fern. pa. pple. (understand terra^ earth) of 
fodht to dig.] A shallow depression, pi(^ or cavity. 

1830 R. Knox BiclarcPs Anat, 68 The inflation of the 
abdomen.. causes the contents of the stomach to flow, .into 
..the nasal fossa or the mouth. 2856-8 W. Clark Van 
tier Hoeveit's Zool. II, 505 Sphenostoma.. 'UosXvWs basal, 
placed in a fossa. 1870 Kolleston Anisn, Life 6 Between 
the temporal and the antorbital fossae. 
tFo*SSage. Obs.'^^ [ad. fossagdum^ 

f. Xi. fossa ditch.] (See quot.) 

2721-92 Bailey, a Composition paid, to be excused 
from the. .maintaining the Ditches round a Town. 

Fossak (ff?*sxk). (See quot.) 

2888 A thenmtm 21 Apr. 503/2 The tidal trout, or so-called 
* fossak ' of the Inver and other rivers. 

Fossane (f/f^'s^in). [a. F. fossane ; French tra- 
vellers give foussa as the native name.] A species 
of weasel or genet, found in Madagascar, etc. 

X78X Pennant 11 . 349 Weesel Fossane. W. 

with a slender body [etc.]. 2855-82 in Ogilvzb. 

Fosse (ffs). Also 7-9 foss. [a. F. fosse^ ad. 
"L. fossa (see Fossa).] 

1. An excavation narrow in proportion to its 
length ; a canal, ditch, or trench ; f a cart-rut. 

a 2440 Sir Degrev. 1640 The stede stert over a fosse and 
Rtrykys astray. 2477 Norton Ord.A/c/t.i.lnAshm. (1652) 
20 As water in fosses of the Carte-wheele. 2555 Eden 
Decades 137 Fosses or trenches made of oulde tyme. i6o6 
Holland 285 Hee had an intention, .from thence 

by a Fosse to let the Sea into old Rome. 2664 Evelyn 
Syh’a (1776) 44 You may plant them in double Fosses. . x8o6 
Surr Winter in Lend. (ed. 3) III. 41, I stripped off several 
of his garments, which I threw into a fosse. 1853 G. John- 
ston Nat. Hist. E. Bord, I. 254 SVith moundsand parallel 
fosses that have evidently an artificial origin. 
fiS' Compl. Scot, i, 19 The diuyne sapiens .. garris 

them fal in the depe fosse of seruitude. 

2. esp. in Fortif. and Arcbieol. A ditch or dike 
formed to serve as a barrier against an advancing 
foe, a moat surrounding a fortified place. 

C2400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 32 There nyghe is the Fosse of 
Mennon, that is alle round. 2549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 113 
Thai maid tua lang depe fosses about al tbe loune. 2678 
It. Gaya's Art of War it. 113 A Trench, a casting up of 
Eaith by way of Parapet, with a Ditch or Foss on the side 
of the Enemy. 2774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, '95 A 
round British camp surrounded with two fosses. 2807 G. 
Chalsiers Caledonia 1 . 1. iv. 157 It. .was defended by three 
strong ramparts, and two large fosses. 2872 Baker Nile 
Ti’ibut. iv, 52 A deep fosse is a safeguard against a sudden 
surprise. 1882 Swinburne Tristreun of Lyonesse 122 What 
fosse may fence thee round as deep as hate? 

transf. x86o Motley NetherL II. ix. 22 [The Meuse] was 
now..m the power of the Spaniards, The Province of Bra- 
bant became thoroughly guarded again by its foss, 

1 3. A deep hole dug in the ground ; a pit. Also, 
a buiydng-ground, grave, Obs. 


. 2474 Caxton Chesse iv. vii, Than he herde a voyce that 
yssued out of the fosse or pitte of the sacrefises. . 1669 
WoRLrDGE.^'i/. Agric. (1682) 137 Its usual to apply good 
Mould . . to fill up Ae Foss after the placing the Tree. 2727 
Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v.. The Foss or Pit for the Bait 
should be under it as at A. B. C, D. <**777 Fawkes 
Apollonius Rhodius 111. 1277 A deep round fos.s he made, 
And on the kindling wood the victim laid. 2855 Smedlev' 
Occult Sc. 129 Most of the spirits.. ho\'er over the foss and 
its bloody libation. 

b. Hist. A pit [s=med. 'Lat. fossa"] in which 
women condemned for felony were drowned. 

2825-80 Jamieson S.V. Pit fp Gallows^ Insome old deeds., 
these terms [furca et fossa'\ are rendered furc and fos. 
f 4. A waterway or navigable channel. Obs, 
i6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 217 In the fosse and mouth of this 
riuer Phasis. 

5. An abyss, chasm, or gulf, [transl. It. bolgia.] 

28x4 Cary Dante^ Inf. yiii. 74 We came within the fosses 

deep, that moat This region comfortless. 

6. Anat. = Fossa. 

* 73 ®“ 3 S Bailey (folio), Foss [with Anatomists] a kind of 
cavity in a bone, with a large aperture, bat no exit or per- 
foration. 2847 Johnston in Proc. Bervo.^ Nat. Club II. 
No. 5. 215 Its origin was marked by a deep incissure or fosse 
in the back. 2883 Knowledge 13 July 22/2 Between the 
margin and the feelers.. there may be a groove or foss. 

7 . atirib. and Comb.y as foss^ditch ; foss-work. 
Hist. {Feudal), work done on the town foss. 

2772 Burke Corr. (2844) 1 . 402 The nature of the Turkish 
frontier provinces, an immense foss-ditch(if I may so call it) 
of desert, is a defence made .. at the expense of mankind. 
277s Ash, Foss-work. 

!! Fosse Also anglicized forms S faussee, 

foasda, -ee ; and Sc. Fowsie. [F.^xr^:— late L. 
fossatum, neut. pa. pple. of fossdre, freq. of fodere 
to dig.] 

A fosse, ditch, or sunk fence. 

2708 Lend. Gas. No. 4470/3 In the Night we made the 
Descent of the Foss^ of the Counterguard on the Right. 
1727 S. Switzer Pract. Gard. ix. Ixxvii. 366 The digging 
of the fossee round will goa great way In raising the ground. 
2761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxxvii. 312 Having ordered 
Andelot..to drain the fossee, he commanded an assault. 
2769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 175 The Orangery .. is 
separated from the l^wn by a Faussee. 2B02 C. James 
Mint. Diet., FossI in fortification. See Ditch. 

Fossed (ff>st),rt. [f. Fosse + -ED 2 .] Encircled 
with or as with a fosse. 

2682 Whaler fourn. Greece i. 60 A square Toure, or 
Castle, Fossed without but not very deep. ^ 2832 Landor 
Siege Ancona Wks. 1846 II. 584 Bumt-onerings raised In 
your high places, and fossed round with blood I 
Fosser, obs. form of Forcer i. 

260X Holland Pliny xvi. xl, These trees be good for 
caskets and fossers. 

Fosset, obs. form of Facet, Faucet, Forget, 
Fossette (f^^e*t). [a. F. fossette dimple, dim. 

of fosse ditch : see Fosse,] A little hollow, de- 
pressioh, or dimple; esp. a. Zodl. (see quot. 1856 ). 
b. Path. ^ A small ulcer of the transparent cornea, 
the centre of which is deep ’ (Ogilv.). 

2848 Qkk\<s, Fossette (French) a Httle hollow; a dimple. 
2852 Dana Crust. 1. 49 Inner antennae without fossettes, and 
elongated. 2856-8 W. Clark Van dcr Hoeven's Zool, I. 
178 Cesioidea . — Head usually furnished with fossettes or 
suctorial oscules. 1862 Dana Matt. Gcol. 273 Showing., the 
depression or fossette in the star on one side. 

Fossick (fp’sik), V, Austral, [app. of Eng. 
dial, origin; cf. * Fossick, a troublesome person, 
fossiking, troublesome. fVarw.* (Halliwell).] 

1. intr. in Mining. To search for gold by dig- 
ging out creWces with knife or pick, or by work- 
ing in washing-places and abandoned workings 
in the hope of finding particles or small nuggets 
overlooked by others. Also, to fossick about. 

2852 W. H. Hall Diggings Victoria 16 (Morris) Fossick- 
ing (picking out the nuggets from the interstices of the slate 
formation) with knives and trowels. 2855 Clarke Diet, 
Fossick, to undermine a man’s gold-digging. 1864 Rogers 
New Rush i. 18 We’ll fossick wherever we think there is 
gold. x886 M. Kershaw in Spectator e, Dec; 2630 When 
a Chinaman fossicks about for gold or tin. 

2. gen. To rummage or hunt about ; to search. 

1887 Jllustr. Lond, Ne^vs 12 Mar. 282/3 * Fossicking ' 

among books and memoranda 1 came upon an .. example. 
x88<j Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 265 We 
fossicked about fora while to see if the man. .had left any- 
thing behind him, 1890 Melbourne Argus s Aug. 4/3 Half 
the time was spent in fossicking for sticks. 

3. trails. To dig out, to hunt up (something). 

a 2870 Lemaitre Songs of Gold Fields 14 He ran from the 
flat. .Without waiting to fossick the coffin lid out, 2B93 J. 
A. Barry Steve Brown's Bunyip 8 I’ll have to fossick up 
them mokes, Mariar. 

Hence Po’sEickin^ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Fo’SEicIcer, one who fossicks, esp. a pocket-miner 
or a prospector for gold. 

2859 Cornwallis New World 1 . 130 A plain leather belt, 
in which he., tarries his fossicking knife. 2864 Rogers Aiw 
Rush II. 32 Steady old fossickers often get more Than the 
first who opens ground. x88o Sutherland Tales Getdf. 22 
He commenced working, .at surface digging and fossicking. 
1892 Melbourne Argtts 25 July 13/2 One could wish that 
all irrigalionists would take the wew that most of the native 
birds, and above all the swamp fossickers, are not merely 
friends but allies. 

Fossiform (ffsif/am), a. [f. L. fossa (see 
Fossa) + -(i)FOK3r.] Taking the form of a Fossa. 

I 1846 Daxa Zooph. (184B) j88 Cells fossiroria. 


Fossil (fp'sil), a. and si. Also 6 focille, 7 -S 
fossile, (7 -ill, 8 fosile, fossel). [a. F. fossils, 
ad. 'L.fcssil-is dug up, l.fodire to dig.] ' 

A. adj. 

1. Obtained by digging; found buried in the earth. 
■ [* 5^3 Fulke Meteors (1640) i Those bodies, that are 
generated in the earth called Fossiliai\ 2654 Vilvain Epit. 
Ess. III. Ixx, Seven unmixt fossil Metals are forecited. 26^ 
WoRLiDOE Syst. Agric. (i68r) 25 Lime, Chalk, Marie, or any 
cold fossile Soils, are an extraorainarj’ Improi’ement to dr>*, 
sandy, hot Lands. 2673 Ray Joum. Lozo C. loi Fossile 
Dice, which the^ say they dig out of the Earth. 2732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 269 AH fossil Salts, as Sea-Salt, 
Rock-Salt, etc. 2816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art II. 
354 Fossil ccal, and. .bitumen, contain a large quantity of 
carbon. . 2854 Ronalds Sc Richardson Chem. Tcchnot, (ed. 2) 
T. 54 The oldest of all kind.s of fossil fuel, the anthracite. 

t Fossil fshes : fishes anciently supposed to 
live in water underground. Obs. 

j 66 i Lovell Hist Anim.ffMin. Introd. rrtx66i Fuller 
Worthies Lancashire w. {1662) 107 These Pisces Fossiles or 
Subterranean Fishes must needs be unwholesome.] 

2. Now applied in narrower sense to the remains 
of animals and plants, belonging to past (usually 
prehistoric) ages, and found embedded in the strata 
of the earth. (Commonly apprehended as an attrib. 
use of the sb.) 

Fossil ivory, ivory furnished by the tusks of mammoths pre- 
served in Siberian ice ; fossil screws (see quot, 2882). 

2665 Phil. Trans. I. iri Of Fossile wood and Coals. 
esSSo Enquiries 2/1 Is there any. .Amianthus, Fossile teeth, 
or any kind of Ore unknown to j’ou ? 2695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. .£'nr//t VI. (1702)251 The fossil Shells are many of them 
of the same kinds with those that now appear upon the neigh- 
bouring Shores, 2753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Ivory, 
Fossile Ivory. 2754 Phil. 7 ’nr//x. XLVI 1 1 . 801 It is.. con- 
siderably lighter than any fossile petrifaction. 2758 Fother- 
ciLL ibid. L. 6B8 The fossill Bones of an Alligator found . . 
near Whitby. 180* Playfair Th. 296 This 
is true likewise of the fossil-pitch of Coal-Brookdale. 2850 
Lyell 2nd Visit U. S. 11 . xxx. 277 A fossil forest. 2875 
IklASKELL Ivories 2 Another kind of real ivory— the fossil 
ivory. x88o Haughton Phys. Geog. vi. 264 Its fossil eggs 
are estimated at twenty-four pounds weight each. ^ 2M2 
Cassell, FosstUscreivs, a popular name for the casts in the 
rock left by spiral shells, or for those of encrinites when their 
impressions ore horizontally furrowed. 
fig. 2841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 
Language is fossil poetry. 2^9 Robertson Senu, Ser. i. 
xii. (1866] 2 o 6 Words are fossil thoughts. 28;^ Condcr Basis 
Faith i. 34 The fossil impression of a dead faith. 

b. Used in names of certain mineral substances 
fancifully considered to resemble organic products, 
as fossil copal, cork, farina i see the sbs. ; fossil 
flax, paper, wood, wool, varieties of asbestos ; fossil 
flour, meal, ? fossil farina. 

2859 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms, FossitPaPer, Fossil. 
Wool. 2882 Cassell, Fossil-flour. Hut, Fossil-wood. 
2882 OciLviF, Fossil’pla.v. 2B83 Cassells Fam. Mag, Dec. 
62/2 ‘ Fo5isi! meal 'is the name given to a composition.. used 
for coating steam pipes and boilers. 

3. Applied contemptuously to persons, ideas, etc. : 
Belonging to the past, out of date ; * petrified in- 
capable of growth or progress. 

2859 T. Parker in ^yeiss Aj/t (1863) 11 . 203 The Pope Is 
a fossil ruler, pre-media:val, 2894 Ld. Rosedery in Westm, 
Gaz. 22 hlar. 5/2 Those fossil politicians — for there is a 
fossil Radicalism as well as a fossil Toryism. 

'S. sb. +1. In early use: Any rock, ^mineral, or 
mineral substance dug out of the earth. Obs. 

1619 H. Hutton Follie's Anat (Percy Soc.) 23 So that he 
seemes as if black Vulcan’s art Of diverse fossiles had com- 
pil’d e.ich part. x66s-6Phit Trans. I. iii Of some Fossils 
as Sand, Gravel, Earths. 2744 Berkeley § 23 Its 
being dug out of the earth shews it to be a fossil. 2799 
Scott. Descr. (ed. 2) 15 An infinite diversity of minerals and 
other fossils. 2807 Headrick View Min. etc. Arran 58, 
I could not find any solid rock of that fossil [pitchstone]. 
1814 tr. Klaproth's Trav. 382 The chief mass of this por- 
phyry seems., to be a distinct fossil from basalt, 
t b. A fossil fish ; see A. i b. Obs. 

2569 E. Fenton Seer. Nat 50 b, The aunclent Philoso- 
phers affirme, that there haue bene founde fishes vnder the 
earth, who [for that cause) they called Focilles, 

c. humorously. Something dug out of the earth. 

2855 Lady Holland Mejn. Syd. Smith 1 . 376 You always 

detect a little of the Irish fossil, the potato, peeping out in 
an Irishman. 

2. Now only in restricted sense : Anything found 
in the strata of the earth, which is recognizable as 
the remains of a plant or' animal of a former geo- 
logical period, or as showing vestiges of the animal 
>or vegetable life of such a period. 

[2707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Gard. 2^6 When a Plant petri- 
fies, it degenerates by degrading it self to the Rank of 
Fossiles.] 2736 P. CoLLiNSON in Darlington's Mem. (1849) 
73 What are called fossils — being stones, .that have either 
the impressions, or else the regular form of shells, laves, 

fishes, fungi [etc.]. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 

These shells and extraneous fossils are not productions o 
the earth. 2832 Brewster AVw/<?« (1855) II. xvi. . 
regarded fossils as the real remains of plants and 
which had been buried in the strata. 

3. fg. Something * petrified*, that has ® 

vitality or capacity for growth or f . \ 

contemptnously applied to a person of an q 


notions or habits. 


X844 Emerson U 'should be a plant. 2857 

Government has been a what 

C. Bronte U hen .t man endures wbat ou^nt 

to be unendurable he is a fossil. 


•. Amer. ms. (Bohn) H. yx> 



FOSSIIiATE. 


POSTER. 


' 4. aUnl>. and -attributive or similativc, as 
fossil-like adj. ; objective, as fossil-hearing adj. ; 
fossil-botanist, one skilled in fossil-botany, the 
study of fossil plants; fossil-ojs (see quot.). 

s886 A. 'WtKCKELL Walks ff Talks Geol. Field 195 These 
lowest *fossi 5 -bearing strata.^ 1850 H., Miller fooifr. 
Creat. X. (1874) 183 The ^fossil botanist who devoted him- 
self chiefly to the study of microscopic structure. 1882 
Cassell, ‘^Fossil-hotany. 1874 Sayce Covipar, Philot.^ i. 
61 Long-forgotten strata of society which our ‘•fossil-like 
records reveal to us. i88t Minifig^Ghss,^ * Fossil 

ere, fossiliferous red hematite. ♦ 

Hence t 5 *o‘ssilry, ?a collection of fossils. 

1755 Genii, Ma^, XXV. 567 Verses occasion’d by seeing 
the Fossilry at Tenderves in Cornwall. 

Possilate U- Kossil s/>, + -ates.] 

iram. or iii/r. To make or become fossil. Hence 
Po'ssilated ppl. a. Also PossUa-tioji, the action 
of the vb. ; = Fossilization. 

1819 G. S. Y KQ.^vi,Dispensaiions (1853) 1 - ^43 The fossilated 
ruins of the productions of the third, and fifth, and sixth 
demiurgic periods. 1832 Fraser's V. 553 The fossi- 

lated remains of their skeletons. j 885 A. Winchell Walks 
Talks Geol. Field 128 There are two suggestions in refer- 
ence to the %vay in which^ iron-ore particles have been ac- 
cumulated: — first, fossilation of ancient iron-bogs; second, 
segregation. 

fossiled (f/)*sild),^/. a. rare, [f. Fossil sh. 
-h-EDi,] Made fossil, fossilized. 

1868 G. Stepheks Runic Mon. I. 28 Everywhere both 
living and fossiled word-foliage, everywhere transition. 

Possiliferons (fpsili’fSros;, a. [f. Fossil sh. 
-f--(i)rERous. Cf, ^.fossiltfire,'\ Bearing or con- 
taining fossils or organic remains. 

18.. Lyell Princ. Geol, (1875) II. 11. xxl 194 The fos.dli- 
ferous deposits of modern date. 1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder 
vi. 97 Richly fo^siliferous beds of the mountain limestone. 

Eossilification (fpsiTIfikci-jani. [f. Fossi- 
LiPY : see -fic.vtion.] The action of the vb. Fos- 
SILIFY; petrifaction. 

1846 Worcester (cites Wailes). 4855 in Ogilvie Suppl. 
Possi'liify, z/. rare'^'^. [f. Fossil -h(i)Fy.] 
irans. and inir. = Fossilize. 

In recent Diets. 

Possilism (fp'siliz'm). [f. Fossil sh. + -issl] 

1 . The scientific study of fossils. 

1796 Coleridge in J. Cottle Early Recollect, (1837) 1 . 192, 
I would thoroughly iindersfand Mechanics; H}'dro5mfiC5. . 
Fossilism ; Chemistry fete.]. 

2 , The state of being a fossil, the character or 
nature of a fossil. 

x86x Med. Times iS May 526/1 Precocity may talk of 
superfluous^Iaggards and obstructive fossilism. 
Possilisc (ff 7 'silist). Now somewhat rare, [f, 
as prec. + -1ST.] One who studies fossils, an autho- 
rity on fossils, a pal?eontologist. 

X746 [see Argument v. 4]. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 
41 Those remains which fos^iUsts distinguish by the title of 
diluvian. x8o6 Guide to Watering Places 115 The fossilist 
.and botanist may here find ample amu.sement. 1876 Page 
Adv. Te.xt-hk. Geol. vi. 1x3 Battles of opinion were fought 
between Cosmogonlsts, Diluvialists, and FossiUsts. 
Fossility (fpsiTIti). [f. as prec. + -ITV. Cf. F. 
fossilite-l The quality or state of a fossil. 
i860 in Worcester (citing Patny Cycll). 

Fossilizaiion (fp^silaiz^-Jgn). [f. FossiiizE v. 
+ -AVION. Cf. V.fossilisation^ 

1 . Tile action or process of fossilizing ; the conver- 
sion of vegetable and animal remains into fossils. 

18x9 G. S. Faber Dispensations (1823I I. 124 The human 
species alone, .entirely escaped fossiUzation. 1827 G. Hig- 
gins Celtic Druids 142 Draw up one of the piles driven into 
the Danube by Trajan, and see how far in it the process of 
fossUization has proceeded. 187a Nicholson Palsont, 3 
Fossilisation may be applied in a general sense to all the 
processes through which -an organic body po.’ftes in order 
to become a fossil. 

2. The process of becoming, or state of having 
become, antiquated. 1886 [see Fluidity r b.] 

Fossilize (fp'sibiz), v. ff. Fossil ^A + -ize. 

Cf. V.fossilise>-.'\ 

i. irixns. To turn or change into a fossil. 
i;04 Hunter in Phil. Tram. LXXXIV. 407 Bones that 
arc foasutzcG ocoorne so in the medium in which they were 
deposited at the^ animal’s death. 1854 F. C. Bakewell 
Geol. 32 ‘Petrifying wells’ do not, however, fossilize the 
things put into them. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 229 There is 
much more likelihood that the remains of animals . . should 
be fossilized. 

b. nitr. To become, or be changed into, a fossil. 
1828, in Webster; and in later Diets. 

fiS‘ iy^ns. ‘Tocausetobecomeantiquated, 
rigid, or fixed’ ; * to place beyond the influence of 
change or progress’ (Webster 1864); rarely, io 
preserve as if in fossil form. b. ifttr. for sejl. 

a. 1856 Mrs. BRowsiKG Leisk vm. 532 Ten layers 
of birthdays on a woman's head Arc apt to fossilise her 
girlish mirth. 2862 K. H. Paitehso.s Ess. Hist, fp Art 98 
Poetry,— which last ^centurj' became temporarily fossilised 
from a slavish worship, .of antiquated models. 1877 A. B. 
Edwards ' 6^ AViViv. roo Sakk.Tr«Th fossilises the name of 
Sokari, one of the special denominations of..Obiris. 

b. 1864 WKnsTFM, Fossilize, to become antiquated, rigid, 
or fixed, beyond the influence of change or progress. x888 
Co-op. Fesus 2 June 550 If it is to flourish, and not fossilize. 

3 . httr. To search for fossils, colloq, 

1845 Lyell H.Atner. I. 158, I fossilized for three 

days verj’ diligently. 
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Hence Fo’sailized ppL a . ; ro’ssilizing vhl. sh. 
and///. <1. 

1810 G. S. Faber ^ 1823) I. X24 No proper 
fossilized portion of the human sulfiect has ever yet been 
detected. 28.. l,\ZLh Princ, Geol. (X875) 1 . 1. xiv. 314 The 
Fossilizing process. x86t Stanley /.er/.AVc/. H frAp. xxxviii, 
'I'he fossilised relics of the old Imperial Church. 1887 Frith 
Autobiog. I. xviii. 228 The Academy ‘has changed all that 
as well as other fossilized rules. 1891 Athenxum 28_Nov. 
715/1 The fossilizing influence of the patristic theologians. 
F’ossil(l(e, var. form of Fooile. 

16x2 WooDALL.S'M/y.Afff/irWks. (1653)151. 1656 Ridcley 
Fraci. Physic 242. 

trossi'logy. Obs, fincorrectly f. Fossil -f- 
-LOGY.] That brrmch of science which deals u’ith 
fossils ; palteontology ; also, a treatise on this. So 
f PossiTogist, one who studies this science. 

1776 G. Edwards {title'i Elements of Fossilogy. 1776 Dc 
Costa Conchology 250 The Gryphytm of fossilogists. xBo6 
Guide to Watering Places 176 In fossilogy we shall notice 
the echini, shark’s teeth, and ammonia:. iBiz Gcn/l. A/ag. 
LXXXII. 1. 206 An accurate and learned fossilogist. 2866 
Phillips in Aiheuxuni 2 May (1874), Natural History and 
‘ Fossilogy as we then termed the magnificent branch of 
study noxv known as Palieontology. 

FossiloTogy. tare - A less incorrect form 
(in Diets.) of Fossilogy. So Fossilolo‘gical a., 
pertaining to ‘ fossilology \ PossiloTogist, one 
who studies this science. 

1837 Whewell Hist, Induct. Sc. III. xym. iil. § 2. 525 
When, .earlier writers. .spoke of mineralogical and fosbilo- 
logical maps. 1864 Worcester (cites 'EntAso.azvi), Fossilology. 
1882 (Jassell, Fossilologist. 

tFo *SSiou, Obs. rare " [ad. L. fossidn-ein, 
n. of action f. fodere to dig.] A digging. 

1656-81 Blount Gtossogr., Fossion, a digging or delving. 

11 FoSSOr [L. fossor in late L. 

sense of ‘ grave-digger An officer of the early 
Church charged with the burial of the dead. 

1854 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola (1855) 203, I saw it all, 
answered the old fossor. 1877 Withrow Cntncowbs of Route 
(ed. / 5x9 A very numerous class' in the economy of the 
primitive church was that of the fossors, or grave-diggers. 

FoSSOrial (fps5»*rial), a. and sb. Chiefly Zool, 
[f. 'L.fossdri'tts, f. fossor, agent-n. of fodere to dig 
+ -AL.] A. adj. 

1. Having a faculty of digging, able to burrow, 
b«rro»70g, fodient. 

Fossorinl Hymenoptera, a family of insects called Fossores, 
1836-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. II. 46/2 The recently discovered 
American fossorial animal, the Chlamyphorus, 1845 Zoolo- 
gist III. 847 Some species of Fossorial Hymenopiera. 1877 
Coves Fur Anim. ix, 280 Other animals are as decidedly 
fossorial as the Badger. 

2. Of or pertaining to fodient animals, adapted 
for or used in burrowing. 

1845 Todd Sc Bowman Fkys. Anat, I. 148 Among the 
Edentata those tribes possess a clavicle whose habits are 
fossorial. 1854 Owen in Cire. Sc. (C1865) 11 . xoy/i The 
fossorial (digging and scratching) character of the ,, 
mechanism of the limbs. 1865 \Vood Homes without H. 
22 The fossorial limbs of the badger. 

B. sh. A fossorial animal. 

1855 in Ogilvie Suppl., Fossorials. 

FosSoriOTAS (fpso^TOs), a. [f. as prec. -ous.] 

- Fossobial. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (iSzB) III. xxxv. 545 The first 
pair of legs are fbssorious. 

II Fossnla (fjZ-sirrIa). [t,. fossttla, dim. of fossa : 
see Fossa.] A small fossa ; spec. a. Atiat. ‘One 
of the numerous slight depressions on the surface of 
the cerebnim ’ (1894 Gould Diet. Med.), b. Zool. 
A vacant space representing one of the primitive 
septa of certain corals ; more fully septal fossula. 

2843 J. G. Wilkinson Swedettborgs Attini. Kingd. I. i. ai 
They lie on the base of the tongue in superficial crypts or 
fossuls. 1879 Nicholson mEucycl. Brit. VI. 382/1 The 
.septal fossula. 

Fossulate (ffsu/lA), a. Anat. and Zool. [f. 
'L. fossnla (see Fossula) -e -ate 2.] Having one 
or more long narrow grooves or depressions. 

1839^47 Todd Cycl. Anat, HI. 297/1 In the kangaroo 
there is a large fossulate papilla near the base of the tongue. 

Fossule (ffsirll). (anglicized form of Fossula.] 

= F OSSULA. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

FoSSHlet (fp’sir/let). Entom. [dim. of Fos- 
sule : see -et.] An elongated shallow groove. 
1889 in Cetit. Diet. 

+ Po'SSUre. Obs.rare~'^. [ad. L.^wriz'-a, f, 
fodere to dig.] ‘ A digging’ (1727 Bailey vol. II.). 
tFo'stal, ri. Obs. rare — In 5 ySf. foatabt. 
[? a contraction of Footstall (not recorded in this 
sense).] The track of a hare. 

X486 Bk. St. Albans E viij b, When he (a hare] rennyth in 
the way drye or weete Then men may finde fostal.x of dees 
or of feete. 

Fostal, van form of Fobesiall sb. 2. 
tFo'Stell. Obs. rare— [?a. OV. fnstaille 
(mod.F.futaille) cask.] ? A cask. 

a 15x0 Douglas A* Hart ii. Ixi, Grein Lust, I Icif to the 
at my last ende. Of fantiste ane fostell fillit fow. 

Posten, obs. form of Fustia.jj. 

Foster (fp'stw), sb^^ Obs. cxc. in Comb. [OE. 
fSstor, sir. netit. =* OK OTeut. *f6slro\ 

f. root *fd(t- (see Foou)+ instrumental suffix -irp-.\ 


1 . Food, nourishment. . ' 

ciooo Saxon Leechd. 11.198 Sio is Modes timber, 8: blod« 
hus, & foslor. c X230 Hali Alcid. 15 Ure licomes lust is k 
feondes foster. 

Proverb, a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 60 Stj-nhu? 
the cause, th' effect styntethe'eke.Nolengerforsicr, noUntre. 
lemman. 1670 Ray Proverbs 94 No longer foster no fonm 
friend. 

2 . Guardianship, keeping, fostering. At fosUr, 
at nurse (with a loster-parent). 

c x<|6o Tenvneley Alyst. (Surtees) 320 Now sballe that have 
rom in pyk and tar ever dwelland, Of ihare sorow no some 
hot ay to be yelland In oiire fosue. 1861 G. W. Dasent 
Burnt Njal ll. 166 They had children out at foster ihcie. 

3 . a. Offspring, progeny, b. One nourished or 
brought up ; a foster-child, nursling, c. An animal 
of one’s own breeding. 

a. a 1x75 Cott. Horn, 22$ Ic 3egaderi in-toSe ofdlercj-nne 
and of fujel cynne simlc $emacan, JjRt hi eft to fo^tre bien. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 451 Ant tl semliche schapefchavi'eSHei 
fiajt tu art freo monne foster. 13.. E. E.Allit.?.f,.‘i$i 
For hit was he forme-foster hat he foldebred. xst3Doocus 
/Jincis VI. XV. 86 Ne neuer, certis, the ground of the 
Romanis Of ony foster sail hym so avance. 

b. C120S Lay. 25921 Eleine min a5en uoster. 1585 
M. W. Comviendat. verses to Jas. Ts Ess. FpphV (Arb.) 10 
Lo heir the fruciis, Nymphe, of thy foster faire ^ 

C. 1609 Skene Reg. Alaj. xo8 This.. beast., is my lelll, 
lawfull, and hamehajde cattell, or myinbome foistcr,the 
quhilk was thifteouslie stollen fra me. 

4 . altrih. and Comb., as foster-home, -milk, 
Fosteb-brother, -sister ; Foster-child, -soy 
and synonymously foster-bahe, -daughter. Also 
Foster-father, -mother and in the sj-nonyms 
foster-dam, -tname (Sc.), -parent, -sire; hence 
in sense of ‘ acting as a foster-mother or noise’, 
foster-city, -eatih. 

s8iB Bykon Ch. Hnr. iv. Ixxxi.v, All thy *foster-bal)«« 
dead. x6i8 Bolton Florus in. xviii. (1636) 228 All Etruria 
and Campania, finally Italy, rose joynily in armp against 
the mother and *foster city. 1697 Dkyden zEtield viii. Sh 
T here, by the Wolf, were laid the Martial Twins.. 1 ’he‘fosia- 
Dam loll’d out her fawning Tongue, c 1616 Webster 
Alalfy It. ii, Go, go, give your *foster-da»ghters good coun- 
sel. X708 J. Philips Cyder i. 9 The nursling Grove 
fair awhile, cherish'd with*foster Earth. xfZf> Longn,mi> 
Vn. 647 ■*Fostcr-homes under the boarding-out sj^stem. 
x6o6 Birsie Kirk-BuriatlK^l%y^^^ Superstition, the wscer 
niame of all error, 1582 Bentley Alon. AIa/fvfiesg.i;i 
Like a louing mother, and tender nursse, giving 
milke, the foode of thy word and Gospell, aboundantiie w 
all. 1649 Jer. 1 'avlor Gt. Exemp.yj That little love which 
is abated from the ‘’'Foster-parents upon publlck «wrt iw 
they are not natural. x8i6 Genii, Alag. LXXXVI. t it 

The Gentleman’s Magazine being very justly connoerratf 
the foster-parent of English Topography. 187® 
Brown Hadesekda 26 Scarce had the beauteous naideR 
ceased When Miljutin, her kind ■*foster sire. .approaches. 

Hence Po'Btersbip » Fosterage. 

xB6x Clincton Frank Donnell iio The tie of ^tenhy 
is, or at least was, held as sacred as that of natural bromm' 

Fo-Ster, sb:t Obs. cxc. arch. Also 1-3 foaW- 
[OE. (cild-) fistre wk. fem., nurse,.' 

(.also voetster, mod.Du. vDedster),'Oli. 

OTeiit. ^fbsirbsi-, f. *fSslr-o ^ : see prec. ON. p'l 
fbslrewl:. masc., foster-father, of similar forroabon. 

In the sole recorded OE. instance, a variant 
cildfestre, which is prob. a genuine form prc“^* ‘ 
*/edisira,t, rootofFooo+fem. agent-sufiix-/f/r^^^rS^^ * 


A foster-parent, nurse. .. 

a 1000 Laws of Ine Ixliili], Mot he habban .. ^ 

his cildfostran [v.r. -festran]. ^ a 1225 Si. Afor/ur.o V'i^^ 
foster ant feder (o helplese children. cx2So Gett.^f- -jj- 
Sche forS-ran, And brogt hire afostre wimman. ^ * 
lakabeb' wenie bliSe agen, 6at jhe Se glides Jn 

muste l^n. a 1563 Becon Humble Supplk. ^VKS. * 5^5 , * 
2X b, Heretofore we had suche shepeheardes, as wxrc 
fosters of thy flocke. x6oi Holland PUny 
Greekes, whom wee may count the verj’ father' ana ' 
of all vices. 1640 R. Baillie Canterb. 

10 Vour stveete Fosters the Bishops have 
upon you and your Children. 1737 a 

157 The Word is all Things to the Infant, a r ' 
hlother, a Preceptor, a Foster. 1851 Longf. 

Filtage Church, This is the Black Pater-nosier, ^ 

foster, He fostered me Under the book of the Talm* 

. t Fester, sb:^ Obs. Also 5 
traded f. Fokesteb ; used in AF.J j',, 

fX386 Chaucer Prol. 117 A forster o^tr: 

soothly, as I gesse. CX430 Gyr W 

the fosters alle twelve, They wolde no weed bu > 

1460 Capgrave Chron. rii Flaundres. .had no oj ^^,4 
nouris but the Fosteres of the Kymg of Frnuns. 5 y 1. fe, 
Bet s6z in Hazl. E. P, P. II. 262 Forty foster 0 « ^ 

These outlawes had y-slaw. xspo Spenser /’•v- : 
griesly Foster forth did rush. 1594 (see pokest , 

Dowland i^(. 5 '/C-..So/;^(i 844 ) 9 o Andlove as we n 

can, As can the mighty nobleman.^ X007 isce rv 
Hence ro'stership, the office 
; 1628 Coke On Litt. =00. The Office of a Fost«sInpt 
intailed. , t 

Foster (f^sta-*). Forms: t 
fostren, -in, {Orin. fosstrenn), 3 "" _ , 
south, vostre, 4 fostire), 5 foustre, '5 , „ 

fauster), 3- foster. [OE. 


7 lausLUL’i. s— zos.eu. , VnSTP 

Ols.fistrL (Sw./wfz-n, m.fostrc), dfr t 
slD The recorded 0%. f{str{i)an mav M cu 
the same stem or f. fistre nurse: see ■‘'® 

+ 1. traits. To suppl}’ with food or non 
to nourish, feed, support. In early quo 
and foster. Obs. in lit. sense. 



, FOSTER. 
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FOSTERLING. 


[a 1050 Liber SciniilL Ixxxi. (1889) 222 Mann byj> festrud 
\nuiritur\ and byS xefedd.] c izoo Ormjn 1558 Annd Jesu 
Crist himm sellf shall ben Uppo hatt bodlj hsfedd, To fedenn 
& to fosstrenn hemm. C2300 Havelok 1434 Vnto ihls^ day, 
Haue ich ben fed and fosired ay. c 13^ Chaucer Man- 
ciples T. 71 Lat take a cat, and fostre him wel with milk, 
And tendre flesh. 1483 Caxtok Gold. Le^. 434 b/i Wold to 
god I had mylke to foustre the wythal. i6xx Shaks. Cyvib. 

11. iii. X19 One, bred but of Aimes; and foster’d with cold 
dishes. 1x7x9 Young Bmiris v. i. The infant of my bosom ! 
Whom I would foster with my vital blood.] 

Jig. a X340 Hampole Psalter-x.xK. 4 For \>\ name J>ou sail 
lede me & fostire me. a X400-50 A lexander 3495 His flesche 
is fostard & fedd be & by sternes. x^6 Filgr. Per/. 
(W. de W, 1531) 108 b. They sholde be. .with swete conso- 
lacyons fostred & nourysshed. x(^7 H. More Song 0/ Soul 
II. li. HI. iv, Fauster’d and fed with hid hypocrisie. 

1 2. To bring up (a child) with parental care ; 
often, to bring up as a foster-child, be a foster- 
parent to. Also wither///, up. Ohs. 

CX205 Lay. 25900 Ich wes hire uoster*moder,and feire heo 
uostredde. c X340 Cursor M. 3070 (Trin.) Here shal wij? 
him wone & foster for)? here l»i sone, X3S7 Lay Folks . 
Ca/^rA.,. Fleshli fadir and modirThat getes and fosters us 
forthe in this world, c X386 Chaucer Man of Laws T. 177 
Thy yonge doughler fostred up so softe. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur 1. vi, Your wyf that as wel as her owne hath fostred 
me and kepte. 1529 hloRE Suppiic. Wks. 337/2 Oure 

fathers also, whiche while we liued fostred vs vp so tenderly. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 153 Some say, that Rauens foster 
forlorne children. x6o6 Bryskctt Civ. Life 34 Such children 
as were borne vnperfect. ..should not.. be fostered vp. x^7 
Drvden ^neid vii. 941 The son of Mulciber, Found in the 
Fire, and foster’d in tne Plain.s. 

+ b. To bring up, educate, nurture in (beliefs, 
habits, etc.). Obs, \ 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 122 This mayden . . Was . . 1 
from hir cradel fostred in the faith Of Crist. 1483 Caxton j 
Gold. Leg. 378/1. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 50 ' 
Fosterit, teachit, and brocht vp in continuall exeicise. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia w. (1590) 138 b, A Prince .. fostred [ed. 
1598 fostered vp] in blood by his naughty Father. 

c. with reference to Fosterage 2 . Also ahsol. 
15x5 in St. Papers Hen. VIII (1834) 11 . 13 Some sayeth, 

that the Englyshe noble folke useith to delyver therre 
children to the Kjmges Irysshe enymyes to foster. 1596 
Spenser Statelrel. Wks. (Globe) 638/2 These evill customes 
of fostring and marrying with the Irish most carefully to be 
reslrayned. 1775 Johnson IVest. Isl. 313 A Laird, a man 
of wealth and eminence, sends his child, either male or 
female, to a tacksman or tenant, to be fostered.^ 1887 S tokes 
tr. Tripartite Life Patrick 141 He gave him to bishop 
Bron to be fostered. 

d. To foster on (a lamb) : to put it to a ewe, 
which is not its mother, to be nourished. 

18x6 Keatinge Trav. (18x7) 11 . 264 Sometimes it is r.eces* 
sary to . . compel the ewes to admit the Iambs, either their 
own or fostered on, to suck them. Note^ To foster on 
a lamb, they tie the ewe, and at night compel her to give 
suck to the lamb two or three times. 

e. iransf and fig. of a country, etc. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 22x02 Beths.aida and corozaim, hir tua 
cites sal ’foster him. 1^77 tr. BullingePs Decades (XS92) 
245 Euery mans countrie .. which fed, fostered, adorned, 
and defended him. 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis i. (Arb.) 35. 
Such barbarus vsadge ^Vhat soyle \vyld fosters ? 

3. To ‘nurse*, tend with affectionate care; to 
‘ nurse’, cherish, keep warm (in the bosom). 

CX385 Chaucer Clerk's T. 166 And in greet reverence and 
chantee Hir olde poore fader fostred she. — Merck, T. X43 
No man hateth his flesh, but in his lyf He fostreth it, 1388 
Wyclif Prov. v. 20 Mi sone, whi art thou disseyued of an 
alien womman ; and art foslrid \fovcrl 5 \ in the bosum of an 
othere? 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour I ivb, She haddegrete 
pyte of wymmen whiche were at theyre childbedde and 
vysyted and foustred them. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1638) 330, I was so foolish and inconsiderate to foster vp as 
It were in my bosom this my domesticall and neglected 
enemy. X766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxi. What a viper have 
1 been fostering in my bosom I xSxx Keats Lamia 140 But 
the god fostering her chilled hand, She felt the warmth. 

4. To encourage or help to grow ; to promote the 
growth of (a fire, plant, etc.). Also, with ^forthy 
up. Now only with mixture of sense 3 . 

a x*as After. R. 296 pe sparke liS & keccheS more fur, S: 
fostreS hit forS, & waxeS from lesse to more. X377 Langl. 
P. Pi. B. XVII, 206 Wex and weyke and hote fyre togyderes 
Fostren forth a^ flaumbe. xsss W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions i. i. 24 The moste pleasaunt plot of the earth, fos- 
tered to flourishe with the moisture of floudes on euery parte. 
X576 Gascoigne Philomene 4 Westerne windes do foster 
forth our flourcs. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. (1652) 133 They 
(the priests] shave their heads and foster their beards, con- 
trary’ to the laity. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. viii, A flower 
. .Which once she foster’d up with care. X856 Kane Arci. 
Expl, I. ix. 98 Fostered by the reverberation of solar heat 
from the rocks, we met a flower growth. 

6 . To encourage, cherish, harbour fondly, nurse 
(a feeling, etc.) ; to encourage, promote the develop- 
ment of ; (of things, circumstances) to be favourable 
or conducive to. Also with up. 

1570 Buchanan Ane Admonit. Wks. (1892) 31 The hamil- 
tonisfosterit 5*air vane hoip. 2585 Aar. Sandvs Serm. x. 166 
The Arrians, the Anabaptists, the Family of loue, with 
all others 'of the like sort, fostered vp their errors in secret 
and darke corners. sys$Mon{tor{iT$ 6 ) I. ii. 17 They always 
foster up a jealousy m the minds of the people. 1783 John- 
son Let. to Mrs. Thrale 8 July, Of Miss H — whom you 
charge me with forgetting, I know not why I should much 
foster the remembrance. 2785 Burke Nabob of Arcot's 
Debts Wks. IV. 207 The s>*stem of concealment is fostered 
by a system of falsehood. 1809-10 CoLERiDGE/^r;>«£f(i865) 
102 Rivalr>- between two nations . . fosters all the virtues by 
which national security is maintained. x8^ H. H, Wilson 
Brit. India II. 216 Thus fostered, the insurrection was 


rapidly gaining head. 1844 Disraeli Coningsb}\ vn. viii. 
The enmities that are fostered between you and my grand- 
father. x868 Rogers Pol. Ecem. viii. (2876) 76 The genius of 
financiers was directed towards fostering exportation, check- 
ing importation.^ 2885 Clodd Myths ijj Dr. i. iii. 40 The 
superstitions which mountainous countries especially foster, 
*|*'b. To encourage, indulge in a habit, etc. Ohs. 
2568 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 64 Rather to be brideled for his 
presumption, then to bee fostered and encouraged therin. 
1633 Prynne sst Pt. Histrio-mastix vi. vi. 305 Stage- 
playes ser\’e, .todrawe men on by degrees to idIenesse,or to 
foster, to foment them in it. 

Plence Fo’stered ppL a. 

2583 Stanyhurst AEneis i. (Arb.) 17 Junoes long fosired 
deadlye reuengment,^ x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 50 
The Citty . . placed him as a fostred fatherless child. 2639 
G. Daniel xxix. 95 Thou shalt be revil’d, .even-by 

the fibster’d Child (}f thy owne Charity. X790-X81X W. 
Combe Devil upon Two Sticks in Eng. (1817) IV. 201 The 
fostered habits of his mind. 

Posterable (fp’sterab’l), a. [f. Foster v. + 
-ABLE.] That may be fostered. 

2869 Anc. Laws Irel. II. 165 To return a fosterable child 
without necessity. 

Fosterage (ffstered^). Also 7 fosteridge. 

[f. as prec. + -age.] 

1. The action, also the office or charge, of foster- 
ing or bringing up (another’s child), 

2624 Raleigh Hist. IVorld i. (16341 282 Some one or other 
adjoyning to this Lake, had the charge and fosteridge of 
this childe. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, Thou art 
already envied of many of our tribe, for having had the 
fosterage of the young Chief. 2882 J. Payne iooi Nts, I. 
x6i For the sake of my fosterage of thee, .spare this young 
lady. 

b. The condition of being a foster-child. 

2867 Pearson Hist. Eng. I. 114 It was rather a sort of 
clientship or fosterage. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 
157 Placed upon a footing with the foster-child during his 
fosterage. 

2. The custom of putting (a child) under the care 
of a foster-mother ; csp. the now obsolete custom 
amongst the Irish and Scottish nobility of giving 
over their children to a tenant to be nursed and 
brought up. 

2775 Johnson West. Isl. Wks. X. 484 There still remains 
in the islands, though it is passing fast away, the custom of 
fosterage. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst, viii, 242 This was 
Fosterage, the giving and taking of children for nurture. 
2893 Short Hist, Irel. 85 One of the leading features 

of Irish social life was fosterage. 

attrib. 2882 Leisure Hour Apr. 226 Where the fosterage 
ties had most strength, .were the north-west of Ulster, .and 
Munster. 2803 Joyce Short Hist, Irel. 86 A fine of two* 
thirds of the fosterage fee. 

3. The action of encouraging or helping fortvard. 

x8i6 Keatinge Trav. (18x7) 1 . 225 A branch of human 

morals so important ; one which calls for the statesman’s 
fosterage, the patriot’s countenance. 2824 Miss Mitforo 
Village Ser.'ii. (2863) 262 [Under her] fosterage our evil 
habits throve apace. 2834 Taii's Ma^ I. 848 Its (a con- 
spiracy's] fosterage and management Richmond described 
very graphically. 2867 Q. Rev. Apr. 430 The scope afforded 
by one and alt to the fosterage of the imaginative quality. 

Fo’ster-brother. \01^.f6sier-br6dory f. Fos- 
ter shy So Oiii.fSstbroliiril A male child nursed 
at the same breast as, or reared together with, an- 
other of different parentage. 

rtxooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-V/ulcker 268 Alumnus^ foster- 
broJ»or. 2470-85 Malory Arthur i. vi, My sone your foster 
broder Syre Kay. 2653 Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. liv, 
(1663I 212 The Chaumigrem his Foster-brother was Com- I 
niander in Chief. 2752 Fielding Afuelia Wks. 2775 X. 78 
He had been her foster-brother. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxiv, Eachin Maclan placed himself in the second line 
betwixt two of his foster-brothers. 

transf and fig. 2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 
1320/1 Foure of fansies fellowes, fosterbrothers to desire, and 
drie nurst by despaire. 2620 Beaum. & Fl, Maid's Trag. 

IV. i, My wrongs. Which are my foster-brothers, a 27« 
Arbuthnot IVks. (1751) I. 195 The Bear with her Cubs 
and their Foster-Brother. 2860 All Year Rotindl^o. 63. 295 
The nestling cuckoo ungratefully ejects his legitimate foster- 
brethren out of the family nest. 

Hence roster-bro’therhood. 

2886 Athenseum 6 Feb. 294/f A more picturesque story of 
foster-brotherhood was never imagined. 

Fo’ster-cbild. {Ol^./dsteniid, f. Foster jA^] 

A child as related to persons who have reared it as 
their own, or {esp. in Ireland and the Highlands) 
to its wet-nurse and her husband ; a nursling, 

<2X200 Voc.in Wr.-WuIcker538.«4/;/;/m«j, fostercild. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. li. 33, I avow, by this most sacred head 
Of my dearc foster childe, to ease thy griefe. 26x2 Davies 
iVhy Ireland, etc. {1787) 135 The foster-children do love, and 
are beloved of their foster-fathers. 2727 Addison OvuCs 
Met. HI. 346 The Goddess thus bequil'd, With pleasing 
Stories, her false Foster-child. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxiv, Torquil, who entertained for his foster-child even a 
double poruon of that passionate fondness. 

Jig. 2820 Keats Ode on Grecian Um 2 Thou foster-child 
of Silence and slow Time. 2846 H. Rtcers Ess. (1874) I. 
iv. 253 Leibnitz., [was] a foster-child of literature. 

Fosterer (f^’-starai). [f. Foster v. + -er h] 

1.' One who nurses and brings up (a child) ; a 
nurse, foster-parent; esp. with reference to the 
custom of Fosterage. 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 48 'VVhat sparkes they haue , 
of inconstancie, they drawe from their female fosterers. 26x2 
Davies IVhy Ireland, etc. (17S7) 235 In Ireland . .they put 
away all their children to fosterers. ,2747 W. Harris in 
Southey Coww-/*/. Bk.%ftt. 11. 362 If any love or faith is to 


be found among the Irish, you must look for it among the 
fosterers and their foster-children, a 2873 Lytton Pausanias 
81 My fosterer, my saviour, my more than father. 
fg’ « ^571 Jewel On 1 These. (1611) 253 Peace .. is the 
Nurse and fosterer of the Church of G^. 2836 Ly^on 
Athens (1837) II. 577 Fountains and Rivers and ye Trojan 
Plains, I loved ye as my fosterers. 

2. One who cherishes or cultivates (a plant, etc.). 

2628 Prynne Love-lockes 27 All our Impudent, Ruffianly, 

and Shamelesse Love-locke fosterers. 2871 M. Collins 
Mrq. Merck. II. vi, 167 , 1 don’t pretend to guess whether 
she prefers the fosterer of flowers or the smiter of steel. 

3. A patron, protector, favourer (of persons or 
things) ; one who, or something which, promotes 
or encourages the growth of (a feeling, an institu- 
tion, etc.). 

2582 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 54 Dooth not knowledge 
of Law. .being abused grow the crooked fosterer of horrible 
iniuries? 2586 J, Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 
II. 132/x The most notable ofienders and their fosterers. 
2659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 616 His Mother was a Recusant, 
and a fosterer of Recusants. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 819 
Being found unfit.. because he was a fosterer of faction, he 
resign’d. 2837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 210 
The Arabians became the fosterers and patrons of philo- 
sophy. 284B Lytton Harold iv. vii, His character, as the 
foe of all injustice and the fosterer of all that were desolate, 

4. Anglo-Irish. A foster-brother. 

273s Swift Zf//. (1766) II. 217 When I had credit .. at 
court, I provided for above fifty people.. of which, not one 
was a relation. I have neither followers, nor fosterers, nor 
dependers. 2828 C. Croker Fatty Leg. II. 238 He has .an 
eye on the farm this Jong time for a fosterer of his own. 

Fo’ster-fatlier. [OE.fdster/xdery f. Foster 
sh.^ (fiiso fidsler- : cf. related forms under Foster 
sh.“ and v.). Cf. ON. f6stifadir.'\ a. One who 
performs the duty of a father to another’s child, 
b. The husband of a nurse {esp. in Ireland and the 
Highlands), 

rtSoo Corpus Gloss, 140 Altor, fostorfaeder. la 2000 
/I/rtr/jw/. (Cockayne) 62 He is ure festerfeder on Ciiste. 
CX200 Or.min 8855 Annd till hiss fossterrfaderr ec He wass 
buhsumm & milde. ^ 23. . Guy IVarw. (A.) 169 Gij a forster 
fader hadde That him lerd and him radde. 2548 Udai.l, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Luke ii. 37 a. The chylde. .beeyng vnder 
the guydyng of his mother, and his foster-father. 2622 Bacon 
Hen. VII Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 342 The duke of 
Britain having been .. a kind of parent or foster-father to 
the king. 2722 Addison No. 123 P 5 Florio lived at 
the House of his Foster-father. 2848 Dickens Dombey it, 
He motioned his child’s foster-father to the door. 
fig, 2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, iv. i6i Esay . .promlseth 
that kinges shalbe fosterfathers of Chirch. <7 2652 J. 
Smith Set. Disc. iii. 52 Epicurean.^ (who are not the true, 
but foster-fathers of that natural philosophy they brag oQ- 

+ Fo'ster-feeling. Inome-ivd. One wlio 
‘ fosters feeling a sentimental person. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility II. 229 The luke-warm 
rhetoric of foster-feelings. 

Fo'sterliood. rare. [f. Fosteb + -HOOD.] 
The condition of being fostered or nursed tenderly. 

2834 Tait's Mag. I. 242 Margaret would . . bid her not 
spoil the boy by over-fosterhood. 

Fo’stexing^, vhl. sb. [f. Foster v. -f - -ikg i.] 

1. The action of the vb. Foster in various senses. 
C 2230 Hali Meid. 33 Jn his fostrenge forS, ^2400 Rotti. 

Rose 6113 In Gile & in Ipocrisie, That me engendred & yaf 
fostryng. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd. (Roxb,), Of 
Seynt Margrete . . The byrlhe, the fostryng and how she 
cam Fyrst to the feyth. 2548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 
(an. 13) 225 b. For the long mainteinyng, and fosterj’ng of 
Quene Margarete, and her soonne Prince Edwarde. 2885 
Athenxum 3 pci. 441/2 The withdrawal of such official 
and quasi-official fostering as architecture already has. 
b. = Fosterage 2 . Obs. ^yic. Hist. 

1596 Spenser State Ityl. Wks. (Globe) 638/1 The chiefest 
cause of the bringing in of the Irish language, amongest 
them, was specially theyr fostring, and marrying with the 
Irish. 2622 Davies iVhy Ireland, etc. (1787) 135 In the 
opinion of this [the Irish] people fostering hath always been 
a stronger alliance than blood. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876} III. xviii. 354 The English settlers, .connected them- 
selves with them [Irish] by the national custom of fostering. 

2. concr. Food, nourishment, sustenance. 

c 2386 C^Kvez^ Sompn. T. 137 , 1 am a man of liiel susten- 
aunce. My spirit hath his fostring in the Bible. 


Fostering (fp-storig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING -.] That fosters, in senses of the verb. 

2568 T. HowEhL Arb. Amitie (iSjg) 35 The fethred foule 
..his fostring foode, with chirping bill he peckes. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 9 Bacchus and fost’ring Ceres, 
Pow'rs Divine. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 368 Thou transitory 
flower, alike undone By proud contempt, or favour’s foster- 
ing sun. 2795 Burns To ^ Cunningham 4 I’he furrow’d, 
w.iving com is seen Rejoice in fostering showers. 2840 
Macaulay Ranke's Hist. Ess. 1851 II. 145 Edinburgh has 
owed less to. .the fostering care of rulers. 

Hence Po’steringly adv. 

2838 Carlyle il/wr. (1857) ^^* =o 5 Sheltered and foster- 
ingly embowered. 

Fo’Ster-land. rare~^. [after Fosteb-iiotHEB, 
etc, OE. had fosterland *\zm\ .allotted for the sup- 
port of monks * ad cibum nionachortttn, Domes- 
day).] ‘One’s adopted countr)*’ (Cassell, i 5 » 2 ;. 


day).] ‘ One’s adopted ^ , 

PosterOinff ( 0 >-st 3 Jli 5 ). [OE. fMlerlmg ; see 
Foster ji.l aifd -li-vo.] A foster-child, 

CIOM /ELFRIC doss. Supp. 

“'-1 

nfnone y^r' "Iglft'Hwrt^cKlerlinp. no inmal«, Sup- 

frnif^ of an host’s brain, .to be put upon me. 2872 
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MoRFrs Love is enough (1873) 70 Bid farewell to thy foster- 
ling while the life yet is in me. j886 Sat, Rev, ao Feb. 272 
He has no special fosterling of his own, no pet theory for 
which he is bent on securing, .recognition. 

t Fo’Sterment. Obs. rare. [f. Foster v. + 
•MENT.] Food, nourishment, subsistence. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T, 33 b, She bad no other refuge of 
festerment, she was constrained .. hauing but one onely 
sonne, to kill him and rost him. 1623 in Cockeram. 

ro'Ster-motlier. [OE. fdster-^ fosiormddoi\ 
f. Foster sb,^ Cf, Oi^i.f6$irm66ir, (OE. had also 
fistennddor ; cf. = Foster sb.^).] A -woman 
■who nurses and brings up another’s child : a. as 
an adoptive mother ; b, in the capacity of a nurse. 

1000 Martyrol. (1804) 154 paewasS hms cnihles foster- 
modor to pam feder : jif [etc.], c 1205 Lay. 25899 Ich wes 
hire uoster-moder. a 1300 Cursor M. 3347 Hir foster inoder 
wit hirscoledd. <^1470 Hekry n. 270. X634SANDVS 

Prudence x. 127 That Childe that receiveth nutriment from 
his Foster Mother, a 1735 Arduthnot Wks. (1751) L *9^ 
The young Gentleman told his Foster-Mother., that [etc.]. 
185s Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. 582 Maine . . was loved by 
Lewis with the love of a father, by hladame de Maintenon 
with the not less tender love of a foster mother. 1894 Daily 
News X2 Mar. 6/5 Each home, .will be in charge of a foster- 
father and foster-mother. 

Jig, 1526 Pilgr, Perf.fNi. de \V. 1531) 80 Obedience, .is the 
nouryce or fostermother of all vertues, 1637 Ln. Carey 
Romulus <5- Tarq, 201 Liberty belongs to ecmals, flattery to 
inferiours, the one is the Common-wealths Nurse, the other 
the Tyrants foster-mother. 1876 Baxcroft Hist, U, .S’. VI. 
x.vxiii. i29Francebecamethe foster-motherof republicanism. 

Po’ster-BUTse. [f. Foster jAI] A nurse 

who brings up another’s child as her own. 

1607 Wilkins Miseries /rtforst Marr. i. Biij, Your hands 
haue bin to me like bounties purse, Neuer shut vp, your 
selfe my foster-Nurse. 1856 Froude Hist, Eng. II. 245 The 
foster nurse first chanted the spell over the cradle. 

Jig. 1600 Shaks. A.y. L. It, ii. 40 Fiue hundred Crownes 
. .Which I did store to be my foster Nurse, 1873 Symonds 
Grh, Poets X. 311 In the North nature is rather an awful 
mother than a kind foster-nurse and friend of man. 

Fo’ster-sister. [f. Foster In OE. 

'^fosterstveosUr (Lye). Cf. ON, fdstrsystir,^ A 
female child nursed at the same breast as, or reared 
together with, another of different parentage. 

X649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. 37 Scipio Asiaticus .. par- 
donedthem at the request of his Foster-sister. *840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge xx, [Dolly] had ever since been the humble 
friend of Miss Haredale, whose foster-sister she was, 

Po'ster-son, [f. Foster sb,^ Cf. ON. /dslr- 
sonr,'] One who is brought up as a son though 
not one by birth. 

a 24S0 Le Mor/e Arih, 2953 That fals traytor, sr Mor- 
dreid,The Kyn^es foster sone \Fumiv. soster son] he was, 
1697 Dryden Vtrg, Past, iv, 66 O of Coelestial Seed 1 O 
foster Son of Jove. 1894 J, T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 
82 He was called the foster-son or alumnus of Adamnan. 
tPo'Stler. Obs. rare'~\ [?metathetic corrup- 
tion of Forcelet.] -• Forcelet 2. 

X531 Ph. Stronge in Weaver Wells Wilts (1890) 148 My 
witshall have her coffer and her fostler to her own use. 
Postress ^ (fp*stres). Also ^ fost(e)resse. 
[fern, of Fosterer : see -ess.] A female who fos- 
ters, in the senses of the vb. 

x6o3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. x6i That hope, .the nurse 
and fostresse of old age. x6xx Heywood Gold, Age iv, i. 
Wks. 1874 III. 54 Great Athens The nurse and fostresse of 
my infancy, a 1637 BMonson Sp, at Pr. Henry's Barriers 
Wks. (Rildg.) 578/1 Glory of knights .. Come forth; your 
fostresse bids J who from your birth Hath bred you to this 
hour. 1648 Hexham, Een Mamme. .a Nurse, a Fosieresse, 
ora Foster-Mother. Century oJRouixdels^ 

\ Jn Guernsey f My mother sea, my fostress. 1891 — Eton r an 
Ode in A thcnxum 30 May 700/1 With England Eton her 
child kept pace as a fostress of men to be. 

appositively. X882 Swinburne Tristram oj Lyonesse^ 
Athens 176 Woven about the fragrant forehead of the fos- 
tress maiden’s town. 

i" Po'stress 2. obs. In 6 Sc. fostaress. [f. 

FoSTEB +.ESS.] =FOnESTEESS. 

iSox Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xxiii, Sine ladyls come with 
lustie giliin tressis, In habit wilde maist like till fostaressis. 

tPo'strild. Obs. rarc^^. [f. Foster z;. + 
fem. suffix -ILD.] A nurse. In quot.y^. 

axzzs After. R. 72 So hit is ine monie, ase seint Gregorie 
seiS ; Silence is wordes fostrild. 

.Pot(e, Poteh(e, obs. ff. of Foot, Fetch. 
Pother ((p'Sai), sb. Forms: l folSer, 3-4 
south, vo'^?e^, 4-6 fother, -yr, father, -ir, (6 
fouther,fo'wther), 5-7 fuder, fudder, Sc. -ir, 

5- 9 fodder, (5-6 foder, -yr, 6 fodar, 7 fooder), 

6- 7 Sc. fidder, 4- fother. lOK /dScr str. neut. « 
OS./olhar (MDu. voeder^ Du. voer), OMO.ftiodar 
(MHG. vuoder, (actx. fiider^ WGer. *'fd])r{p ') ; the 
continental words mean * cartload \ ' a certain 
weight supposed to represent a cartload’, ‘a -cer- 
tain measure ofwine* (see Fooder, Fudder). The 
root is usually believed to be an ablaut variant of 

to stretch out : see Fathom j^.] 

1 . A load ; a cart-load (of hay, turf, wood, etc.). 
Obs. exc. dial. 

O. E, Chron. an. S52 (Laud MS.) He scolde gife ilea gear 
in to he minstre sixtiga foSra wuda and twmlf foSur grmfan 
and sex foSur jearda. c xzoS L-ay. 25762 Ban unimete, bi 
atlinge hcom [mhtc prltti uooere. 1375 Barrour Bruce x. 
198 Ane fudyr . . greter . . Than cny he broucht . . befor. 
c 1386 Chauccr Prol. 530 With him ther was a Plowman, 


was his brother That hadde y-lad of dong ful many a 
fother. CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6007 pe sledd it bare 
so grete fothir.- 1469 Pltwtjion Corr. 21 Your tenant,. hath 
not gotten but xU fwer of nay. x«^90 Acta Dorn. Cone. x8i 
Withhaldin fourtj fuder of pettis (i=i>eatsl of ane yere 
bipasL 1568 Woxviug Jok Jynny vii, Fyve fidder of 
raggis to stuflf ane jak. 1569 tn Wills ^/nv. N. C. (Surtees 
*835) 307 Lxxx fudders of barkc xxl. X774-5 Act 14 
Geo. Ill in Brand Nezveasile 1x789) I. 652 Four fother 
of clod lime, and fifteen fothers of good manure, on each 
acre. 2813 AHs^ in j 4 un. Reg. 507/2, 20 fothers of addi- 
tional thickness in clay were thrown m. 1892 Norihnmbld. 
Gloss, s. V., A fother of muck, or of lime, &c. 

Jig, aizz$ After, R. 140 pu'hauest Imaked uoSer to heui 
uorte ueSren midc J>e soule. 

b. transf, A mass; a quantity, ‘lot’. 

13. . K. AHs. 1809 Darie .. makith thretyng ful a fothir. 
Ibid, 6467 Heore nether lippe is a foul fother. c 1450 Lone- 
lick Grail xxn. 490 Vnder hem bothe was there fair fothir. 
*5*3 Doucias eEneis x. Prol. 159, I compt not of thir 
pagane Goddis ane futhtr. 15x5 Scot. Field 44 There they 
fell, at the first shotte Many a fell folhtr, 1567 Satir. 
Poems Rejortn. vi. 52 King, Quenc and Lord, they pass into 
ane fidder. 

c. Used for an enormous quantity, a ‘ cart-load ’ 
of gold or money. 

CX386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1050 Another, That coste 
largely of gold a fother. 14.. Parionope App, 3x47 Ffor 
though a man wolde gyfe a fother Of golde he myght not 
sell to another. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 62 Out of 
thair throitis thay schot on vdder Hett moltin gold, me 
thocht a fudder, 1863 Robson Bards TynezZ'j Where the 
brass hez a’ cum frae nebody can tel!,, But,. they mun have 
at least had a fother. 

2 . spec. A definite weight of some specified sub- 
stance. a. Of lead: Now usually 195 cwt. 

1375-6 [see Fotmal]. 1463 Matut. ^ Househ, Exp. 154 
My mastyre sent to mylorde afodyrand di. off leede. 1541 
La. Treas. Aec. Scot/, in Pitcairn Crirn. Trials I. 3x0 For 
pe fraucht of thrc fidder of leid. 1622 M alynes A nc. Lazv- 
Aferch. 269 Foure of these Loads will make a Fother of 
Lead of twentie Uundreth. 1747 Hooson AlinePs Diet. 
T iv. In both the Peaks the Merchants deal and sell the Lead 
by Fodders. ^1866 Rogers Agree. 4- Prices 1 . x. 168 The 
charrus contains nearly 19 J hundreds, that is, it corresponds 
to the fodder, or fother, of modern times. 

b. elHpt. in phr. to fall as a /other {of Uad')\ 
hence, a crushing blow. 

13 . . Coer de L. 1732 On his head falleth the fother. c 1380 
Sir Ferttmb. 64 x Euery strok pat pou me raujt fallep doun 
as a foxier. 

c. Of coals: (see quot. 1851). 

1607 CowELX. In/erpr.t Fother a weight of twenty hun- 
dred which is a waine or cartload.^ 1765 Land. Chron. 17 
Dec. 582 Several fothers of coals this week have been found 
short of the standard measure. 1851 Greenwell Coabtrade 
Tertns Northumb. 4* Durh. 26 Fothet\ a measure of coals, 
being one-thini of a chaldron, of 175 cwt. ; a good single 
horse cart load. 

Pother (fftSsx), v. Ndut. Also 9 fodder, 
[prob, ad. Du. voederen (now voereti), or LG. 
jodent = Gtr. fiittern to line (used also Nant. as 
below) ; cf. further ON. /tfSra to line, f OTent. 
*f6ira- sheath, etc. (mentioned nnder Fodder sb . : 
see also Fur, Forel).] , . 

1 . traits. To cover (a sail) thickly with oakum, 
rope yam, or other loose material fastened on it, 
with the view of getting some of it sucked into a 
leak, over which the sail is to be drawn. 

1789 A. Duncan A/ariuePs Chron. (1B05) IV. 36 The leak 
began, .to gain upon them, a second sail was fothcred and 
got under the bottom. 1790 Ann. Reg. 263 Fothering it 
round with oakum, to fill up. xBii Naval Chron. XXV. 4 
The ..sail had been fothered, and drawn under the ship. 
1833 M, Scott Tom Cringle iii. (1859) 93 the boatswain 
to fother a sail then. 

2 . To stop a leak by this method. 

x8oo Naval Chron. Ill, 473 By foddering, and those 
excellent pumps, we kept her above water. 1820 Scoresby 
Acc. ArcticNeg. II, 440 ITie different plans which . . had 
been adopts to stop a leak. .were. .1, To fother. 

Hence Toother (fodder) sb., the material used 
for fothering. Po’tliering* vbl. sb., the action of 
the vb. Also atlrib., as fotherifjg-7?iat, ^sail. . 

x8oo Naval Chron. III. 473 We could get a sail with 
fodder over. ^ 18x5 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney) 
S.V., A superior method of fothering is, now practised. xBip 
J. Vaux Alem, 1 . 226 Applying what is termed a 
fothering mat to her bows. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 4SX A bunch of rope-yarns, .might enter some of 
the larger leaks., through the medium of a fothering sail. 

Pother, obs. form of Fodder, . 

+ Po'tion, Obs."~^ [as if ad. L. ^fbtion-em, n. 
of action {.fovere to cherish.] A cherishing. 

^ 1656 in Blount Glossogr. x668 Wilkins Real Char. n. 
ix. § 2. 233 Action Vegetative 4. Fotion, cherishing, foster, 
foment, brood. 1721-92 in Bailey. 

+ Po’ti've, a. Obs ,- ' , [f. L. fot- ppl. stem of 
foverc to cherish + -IVE,] Clierishing, warming. 

a 1639 T. Car^v Ccelum Brit. iv. ^Vks. <1824) 168 If I not 
cherish them With,,fotivc heat, They know no vegetation. 
tPo’tmal., Obs. See also Formell.^ [npp, a 
use of OK.fiimxl, foot measure (see Foot sb, and 
Meal) ; the L. pes seems to have been used in the 
same sense. The reason for the name is obscure.] 
A weight used for lead, app. about 70 lbs., the 
thirtieth part of a FoTHER or load. 

la 1300 Assisa de Ponderihus in Stat. of the Realm I. 
2°5 Item charrus plumbi constat cx XXX fotmals; Et quod- 
libet fotmal constat ex vj petris, ij librls minus ; Et quelibet 


pelra constat ex xij. libris. [The transl. printed uith iHs 
passage (taken from ed. xy^xjhas/iw/xr/ instead eA fotmal' 
for the Lat. text which this version seems to represent, see 
Formell.] X37S-fi Abingdon Acc. (1892) 30 Et ad iactan 
dum xvj vothres vj votmels (/^riN/rrfvotineUI plumbi in porj! 
dere, Cs. x^.. Mcas. of Weight Axi' Rel.- Ant, I. 70 Sex 
waxpunde makiet .j. ledpound .xij. l«lpunde .j. fotme! 
xxiij fotmel .j. fothir of Bristouwe. x866 Rogers 4 
Prices I. x. 168 This [charrus] contained thirty fcmtinelli 
[ntisread for fotmellij, fotmael, pedes, or pigs. 

Pott(e, obs, f. Fet, Food, Foot. 

It Fotus. Obs. \f.,fbUts (-u stem) noun of action 
from fovh'c to warm, cherish.] A fomentation. 

1586 W. Bailey Preseru. Eye-siHtt (1633) 21 If the eyes 
be over-dry, we humect them.. with a fotus of Mallows., 
and Violets. 17x4 Spcct. No. 572 r 5 The Anodine Fotus. ' 
tFoU (fv), sb. 45V. Obs. psnbst. use oi fou 
Full/z.] a bnshel, 

a 1700 Sir Patrick Spens vUi. in Child Ballads in. (1885) 
25/2, I brought half a fou o good red goud Out oer the sea 
with me. 1786 I^urns Auld Afare, Maggie y) Formylast 
fou, A heapit stimpart, I’ll reserve ane Laid by for you. 

Fou {iii), a. Sc. Also 6-8 fow, Sfu’. [van 
of Full a., q.v. for other senses, in which this 
spelling is no longer commonly used.] Drunk. 

*535 Lyndesay 139 Na he is wod drunkm 1 irow; 

Se3e not that he is wod fow ? 1602 Shetlaiui Laxo Rep.v\ 
Scotsman (x886) 29 Jan. 7/1 Magnus Crasmusson for being 
fow and drunken, etc. 1768 Ross 113 Awa*,she 
says, fool manjye’re growing fu’. X785 BuRNsDrn45<5-i)r. 
Hornbk, 14, I wasna fou, but just had plenty. 1820 Scott 
Alonasi. Introd. Epist, lie h as fou .asa piper bylhistime. 
1858 PoRTEOus Soutcr Johnny 13 The rogue gled monie a 
hearty smack When he was fou. 

Fou, var. of Faw, Obs., dial. f. Foul. 
tFou’at- .SV. =Foose. 

1822 Scott Nigel ii, There i.s hay made at the Cross, and 
a dainty crop of fouatsin the Grassmarket. 

t Pouch. Obs. Forms: 4 fourche, 5 forche, 

6 fowche, 7 foucli(e. AIsoFurch. [ME./tfarMr, 

a. O^. fourche, forche, lit, ‘fork’: cf. Fouche.] 

1 . ? The fork of the legs. 

C1330 U. Brunne Chron. Wace (Roll.s) 1824 ^^ih 
fourche [v.r. fouche] ilk o^er tok [said of WTcstlers]. 

2 . The hind quarters of a deer ; also pi. 

13.. Gaw. 4 ’ Gr. Nnt. 1357 pay..henged 

bi hojes of fourchez. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Fmb, And 
after the Ragge boon cuttis euen also The forchn. 

[see Furch], CX550 Wyl Dncke His Test. Bsb.Fortowt 
out kindely the fowche. Take of the buttockes^ .let both ine 
loyne.s sitte together .. and leuc therin the kidnej’s. 163* 
Buatiiwait Whimzies, Forrester 36 To present ” 
gentleman in his masters name, with a sideor afoup* *‘ 7 * 
in \xth Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. vii. (1890) 382 Given 

to Mr. Bellingham’s man that brought a fouch of venison, 

Hence Touch v. trans., to divide' a buck uJto , 
four quarters (Halliwell). 

Fouch, obs. form of Vouch v . 

Foud (fond), dial. Also 6, 9 fowd(e,,7 
8 feud. [Adoption of the local Scand. form ’-jy ‘ 
fdgHi (Da.fogcd, Svr.fogde) = Ger. ad. roeo-U 
vpcnius, pa. pple. of voedre to calk] 

In Orkney, Shetland, and the Faroe Isles, a baiUiij 
magistrate, or governor ; formerly the President c 
the Supreme Court in Orkney and Shetland. ■ 
xsBx J>r. Acts Jns. VI (18x4) III. 255 
said lord robert Stewart and his . . schireffis and fowdi 

saidis, fuljpowerfetc.]. tioz At in. District Cri. Dpi jo 

in J. Aim's Diary (1889) 178 Proyin in the foldts buikis w 
have disobeyit to gang to my lordxs inScallow'); m 

Brand Dexen Orhicy, etc. 121 In this pari5h..tbe rn ^ 
Feud or Judge of the Country used to sit and give Judg 
1889 Goudie /. Alitls D--— -.R nrimnally m 


Introd.'sS Originally*" 

land . , every parish had its court, presid^ ..J, lln 
parish Foud. 1894 Scotsman xo Nov. 10/6 lh« ^ v,, 
Faroe] is collector, or rather treasurer of all kinds • 

Hence Fou'drie [see-RY],the office ofa fond; als j 
the district over which his jurisdiction extende . 

xs8r Sc. Acts Jas. VI. (1814) HI- 254 souerane ‘o- 
..grantis to the said lord robert Stewart •• the 0 . J 
of .schirefschip and fowdrie. 2592 Ibid. 619 
wt'»in the diocie of orknay wt*‘in the faudene of > . 
Zetland. 1693 J. Wallace Descr. Orkney 91 Fou r 
Government of the Foud. , 

Foude, var. form of Food v. 

Foudre, var. ofFouLDBE, .. „ 

roudroyant (fedroi-Snt, Fr. titdrvay^V'' 
[a. Ft. ft)iii/rayattf,'pr. pple. of/t>ttiin>yt^^° 
with or as with lightning, f. fottdre : see Fou J 

1 . a. Thundering, stunning, noisy, b. Fb-'h.-., 

dazzling. ^ ^ tit 

1840 Dc QeiKCEY S/Wt 'Wfci iSsg XI. 21“ haikt®' 

‘ foudroyant ' style of the organist commencea luc . 
chorus. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie V . xxi . zgz 

Darley as a foil .. she must be foudro>*ant. . in a 

2. r/rr. in rat/iol. of a disease : Beginning 
very sudden and severe form. 

Foiiel, obs, form of Fowl. ljo 

- II t Fou-et. Obs. [Fr./outt whip.] A ^ 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair.{\V. de 
Thenne he delyuered to hym a fouet ct his nogs ^ 

t Fouga'de. [a. Fr. foiigaik, ad. It. J s 
= Fougasse ; also _/fy. - , 

, X643 Sir T, Browne Re/ig. Aled. 37 « plot, 
chance ; that to discover the Fougade 51^*/ Caz. 
trived a miscarriage in the letter. xoSo^ •, 

9x63/1 The Enemy sprang five Mines or 
foot of the Breach. 1827 Southky/ entns. 
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FOITGASSE, 

explosion of two fougades .. scarcely appeared to impede 
their progress. 

Z'ou^a'SSe (ft/ga's), [a. according 

to Hatz.-Darm. an alteration of Fougade.] *A 
small mine from 6 to 12 feet under ground, charged 
either with powder or loaded shells ’ (Voyle). 

1832 Southey Penins. IVar III. 414 Under the three 
angles of the glacis they placed fougasses. X85X J. S. Mac- 
aulay Field Fort. 224 The point at which it is intended 
to fire the fougasse. 

Pouge : see Fog 
P ough, var. of Faugh int. 

Fought (fgt), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Fight ^.] 
In senses of the vb. ; also with out, rare in attrib. 
use exc. with advs., as well-fought, f Close fought 
(nonce-use) : used in hand-to-hand fighting. 

1550 J. Coke Eng. ^ Fr. Heralds § 125 He had in his 
dayes ben in .xxvi. fought battayles. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 
II. 727 No touch away with him bore . .of close-fought sword. 
X827 Southey Penins. IPar II. 562 The circumstances of 
that well-fought field. x86s Swinburne A talanta 2059 The 
lord of fought fields Breaketh spearshaft from spear, x8gs 
Daily News 17 Apr. 7/2 A keenly fought out match. 
Foughten (ig*t’n),'///. c. [Archaic form of 
pa. pple. of Fight v. ; see prec.] 

1 . Foughten field : one in which there is or has 
been fighting ; a battle-field. Ohs. exc. poet. 

X568 Grafton Ckron. II. 424 Was taken prisoner .. in 
a pitched and foughten fielde. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 78 With 
all the horrour of a foughten field, 18x9 Keats Otho i. iii, 
A thousand foughten fields. 1870 Edgar Runnymedc 53 
You will doubtless live to see.. many foughten fields. 

2 . Of persons : f a. That has fought {ohs.), b. 
Sc. Fobfoughten. 

X631 Chapman Carsar^ PoinPey Plays 1873 III. 166 So 
many staid and dreadfull soldiers ? . . long foughten ? 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs 173 Are we sae foughten an* harrass’d. - 
Fou*gllty, a. dial. Also 7 faugbty, foughtie, 
9 fouty. See also Footy. [app. repr. OE. *ftihtig 
(corresp. to Du. vochtig, Sw. fuktig^ Da, fugligt 
damp), f. ftlht damp. The form faughty may be 
due to confusion with fauty, Faulty. At Sheffield 
the pronunciation is (foute or fimte).] Musty. 

x6oo SuRFLET Countrie Farme vi, ii, 731 A mustie and 
foughtie taste in the wine. 1625 Markham Farew. Hush. 
(1625) IIS Neither will the Come corrupt or grow faughty, 
as long as the wormewood remaines amongst it. x888 
Sheffield Gloss.y ^leat or broth which has lost its freshness 
• .or a pudding made of old suet, is fouty. 

IIPougTie(f» 7 g), Obs. Atso7 fogue. [a.Fr./oK^<^, 
Fury, passion ; ardour, impetuosity. 
x66o Dryden Asirsa Rednx 203 Henceforth their fogue 
must spend at lesser rate. ^ 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. 
Col. Htichinson (1885) II. 55 The governor only laughed 
at his fogue. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks, 1731 I. 452 After 
some Fougue spent for about a Fortnight, .those Ambas- 
sadors began to grow soft and calm again. . 

II Foujdar (fau‘d3dar). Also 7 fous-, 8 pbous-, 
9 fouge-, faoja-, [Pers.^jjo^, f. Arab. — ^ fauj 
troop.] 

* In India, an officer of the Moghul Government, 
who was invested with the charge of the police, 
and jurisdiction in criminal matters. Also, used 
in Bengal last century for a criminal judge ’ (Yule), 
1683 Sir W. Hedges Diary 8 Nov. (Hakluyt Soc.) I, 
136 The Fousdar received another Perwanna. 1702 in 
Wheeler Madras (1861) I. 405 Perwannas directed to all 
Foujdars. 1763 Orme /fix/. Milit. rrans. Jndostan I. v. 
374 The Phousdar of Vclore..made overtures, offering to 
acknowledge Mahomed ally. xBog Ld. Valentia Voy. ^ 
Trav. India I. viii. 409 The Faojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent me an excellent dinner of fowls. 1828 Heber 
Joum. India I. xvi. 419 The ‘Foujdar* (Chatellain) of 
Suromunuggur. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India II. v. v. 369 
The majority. . dismissed the fougedar. 

Hence |1 Tou'jdary a. [Pers.], pertaining to a 
foujdar. 

1862 Beveridge Hist. India II. v. vi.413 Each zemindar. . 
was ‘to exercise a fougedary jurisdiction*. 1892 WhartoCs 
Law^ Lex.^ Fonjdarry-court^ a tribunal for administering 
criminal law. Indian. 

Foul (faul), a.y adv. and sb. Forms : i ful, 2-3 
ful, (3 ? fujel), 2-5 fule, (5 fulle), 4 foie, (feule), 
4-7 foule, 10^1(6, 4 south, voule, (5-6 foull, 
fo'w(e)ll), 9 dial, feaw, fou, 3- foul, [OE./t// 
= OFris. f{ll{nisse') (Du. vuil)^ OHG. fiM (MHG. 
vMy QzT.faul)y ON. _/}/// (Sw .^^4 Da./tw/), Goth. 

OTeut. *fillo-j f.root ^fu- (also mON.fiienn 
loWtVi, fcyja •.—*faujan to cause to rot):— Aryan */«- 
(inSkr .//7 to stink, Gr.wuov, L.// 7 j purulent matter, 
L. putere to stink, puter rotten).] A. adj. 

1 . Grossly offensive to the senses, physically 
loathsome ; primarily with reference to the odour 
or appearance indicative of putridity or corniption. 

a 8^ Corf ns Gloss. X031 Holidoy fule. 97X Blickl. Horn. 
59 Se lichoma bonne on hone heard es tan stenc. .hone fulostan 
biSsccyrred. CX17S Lamb. Horn. 43 Ful stunch. ^1250 
Gen. 4 Ex. 2556 Summe he deden in vn-Sewed swine, for it 
was fu^el and ful o stinc. ^1325 Metr. Horn. 77 Wykked 
folk sail fall doun Into hell that foule dongoun. a X5« 
More IPks. (1557) 477 Lest he finally fall into the fowle smoJ^ 
of helle, where he shall neuer see after. 1667 Milton P. 
L. rv. 841 Thou resembrst.,Thy .. place of doom obscure 
and foule. Mod. The foul smells of the place soon drove 
us away. The foul dens to be found in our great cities, 
b. Of a disease or a person affected with disease : 


Loathsome. The foul disease or evil : (a) epi- 
lepsy, {h) syphilis, etc. Foul broad : a disease of 
larval bees (see quoL). 

egoo Bede Gloss. 50 in Swett O. E. Texts iBi Fedapeste, 
fulre adle. 1393 Lancl. P. iv.96 Feueres oherfouler 
yueles. 1486 Bh, St. Albans Cv b, That is tokyn of the 
foule glet, 1529 S. Fish Sitpplic. Beggers (E. E. T. S.) i 
The foule, vnhappy sorte of lepres. 1542 Boorde Introd. 
KnowL ii._i27 As ‘the foule euyll', whyche is the fallyng 
syckenes, is at the ende of euery skot^sh mans tale. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 567 The disease called the 
Foul evill. 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, in. 711 On ^Vinter 
Seas we fewer Storms behold. Than foul diseases that infect 
the Fold. X744 Berkeley Siris § 63 Useful in gouts, drop- 
sies, and rheums, as well as in the foul disease. xB88 Gd. 
IVords 353 The terrible disease [of beesi known as ‘foul- 
brood ’. 1896 Board 0/ Agriculture Lea/et No. 32 Foul 

brood or Bee pest is the most terrible scourge of apiculture. 
It . . is caused by a rod-shaped micro-organism, called 
Bacillus zi/tr/.. Hives in which foul bn>od exists give forth 
a sickly and unpleasant smelL 

c. Charged with offensive matter ; ‘ full of gross 
humours ' ( J.)- Of a carcase : Tainted with disease. 

c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 93 pis is he difference bitwene 
a pankre & a foul ulcus. x6o6 Shaks. A. V. L. ii. vii. 60, 1 
will through and through Cleanse the foul bodie of th' in- 
fected world. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Robt. Illy 0.40, 
59 b, Fvie Swine, or Corrvpted Salmon, sould be not sauld. 
1799 Med. Jml. 1 1 . 350 A comparative view of a foul ulcer, 
with one in a healing state. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. xi. 
ill. (1872) 32 Foul Product of still fouler corruption. 

II. Opposed to Clean a. II. 

(The implication of disgust etymologically belonging to 
the word was formerly often aosent in these senses ; in 
present use association with sense 1 has commonly restored 
It, exc. in certain technical or idiomatic expressions.) 

- 2 . Dirty, soiled; covered with or full of dirt. 
Of ground, a road : Miry, muddy. Now arch, or 
dial.y exc. with mi.xture of sense i ; Disgustingly 
dirty, filthy. 

c 1000 vElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 125 Sfigmentum, ful 
maai on ra-^el. ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 pes oSer. .luueS his 
sunnen alse deS h^t fette swin h^t fuie fen to Hjjen in. 
c I2M Halt Meid. 13 pa like sari wrecches hat i hat like fule 
wurounge unweddede w'alewiS. CX300 Havelok 555 In a 
poke, ful and blac, Sone he caste him on his bac. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (RoHsi I. 287 Tories .. smelleh wors pan 
wode, and makeh fouler askes. c 1450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 
7214 pe way \\y.s foule, and wendyng hard. CX485 Caxton 
Voeab. 16 Yf It (the vrinall] be foull. So rubbe it within. 
1516 Wilt of R. Peke 0/ Wakefield 4 June, To ament a 
fowll holle abowt the brtge. 1535 Coverdale Zech. iiL 4 
I'ake awaye y< foule clothes from him. 1655 H. Vaughan 
SUex Seint. i. Stars (1858) 56 The night Is dark, and long; 
The Rode foul. X700 S. L. tr. Frykds Voy. E. Ind. 341 
One of the Washers, came, .to fetch People’s foul Linnen. 
x8o7 Med. yrnl. XVII. loj The sick .. dressed in their 
foulest clothes, 1889 Whitby Gaz. 25 Oct. 3/3 If the way 
be foul so as not to be passable. 

Jig, 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. t. 139 Come, come, you 
talke greasily, your Ups grow foule. X7XS De Foe Favt. 
Instruct. X. tv. (1841) 86 If you hold of this Mind, we are 
like to have a foul house with you quickly. 

3 . + Of handwriting : Blotted, illegible iphs.'). 
Foul copy : a first copy, defaced by corrections (now 
rare) ; so t foul books, etc. (Cf. Clean a. 3 c. Fair 
fl, 8 c.) Fotil proof-, see quots. 

1467 Past on Lett. No. 575 II. 307 By cause of the foule 
wrytyng and interlynyeng, 1628 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 
85 Acquaintance is the first draught of a friend, whom we 
must lay downe oft thus, as the foule coppy. 1659 Burton’s 
Diary (1828) IV. 470 The particulars in his hands were foul 
books and papers, out of which those he had returned were 
extracted, 1683 Moxon Meek. Excrc, II. 377 Foul Proof, 
when a Proof has many Faults niarkt in it. 17S8 Jortin 
Erasm. I. 46 He sent a foul Copy, .to Ammonius, begging 
him to get it transcribed. x888 Jacobi Printers Voc., Foul 
froof—a. proof distinct from a clean proof. 

b. Fotd bill of health : see Bill sbJ^ 10, 

1867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk. s. v. Bill of Health. 

4 . Charged with defiling or noxious matter; esp. 
said of air, water, etc. + Of a ship : To make foul 
water (see quot. 1769). Cf, Clean a. 2. 

Foul air, water, exc. in technical uses as Nani, or Mining, 
are now used with a mixture of sense i. 

*S 3 S Coverdale Jer. ii. x8 To drinke foule water. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. ix. 44 Fowle ^vater is when 
she comes into shallow water where shee raise the sand or 
ose with her way. 1653-4 Whitelocke Jrnl. Swed. Entb. 
(1772) I, 132 [The ship}.. made fowle water by striking 
as she passed over the Riffe, 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
1 . 35 The Seine.. is foul and turbid as the Avon. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine Eau ckangle, foul water; 

or water whose colour is changed by approaching the shore, 
or otherwise. 1805 T. Lindlev Voy, Brasil (z8o8) 48 Op- 
pressed with breathing the foul air. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves (1862) 271 The unwholesome plain Sent up its foulest 
fogs. 1851 Greenwell^ Coal-trade Terms Northumb. 4- 
Durh. 26 Foul, in an inflammable state, from fire-damp 
having accumulated. 1885 Matuk. Exam. 5 June 5/2 Old 
workings charged with foul gas. 1891 E. Peacock N. Bren- 
don I. 2 Coal pits, .make the atmosphere foul with smoke, 
b. Dirty-coloured, discoloured. Alsoy^. rare, 
x6ox Shaks. Alls Welli. iii- 6 We. .make foule theclear- 
nesse of our deseruings. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 
12 Those teeth, which at a distance appear’d rarely white, 
are yellow and foul, X717 tr. Freziers Voy. S. Sea 183 
Glass made with Saltpeter, .is green, foul, and ill ^v^ought, 
*799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 136 Put into this your j’ellow- 
coloured or foul pearls. 

5 . Of food : Coarse, gross, rank. Hence, applied 
to the eating of such food, or the eaters of it (in 
present use, with the stronger notion of feeding on 
unclean or putrid food). 


17x3 Felton On Classicks li-j They are all for rank and 
foul Feeding. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World <1757) 
256 Not one of us had an hour’s sickness, notwithstanding 
we fed on such foul diet as we did, without bread or salt. 
* 7*7 Arbuthnot John Bull Postscript ch. x, How the Esq : 
from a foul-feeder grew dainty. Mod. The vulture is a foul 
feeder. 


' b. Of a horse : Sluggish from want of exercise, 
t Hence, torpid. [Cf. Ger./zr// lazy.] 

• 1580 Framiton Dial. Vron 4 Steele 133 For if they cast 
thejuyee uppon him, it maketh him fowle (Sp. to entorfece]. 
1737 Bracken Farmery Itujr. (1757) II. 92 Any Horse that 
has too little Exerciscj and is what we call foul, may puff and 
blow when moved quick up a Hill. 

6. Clogged, choked, or encumbered with some- 
thing foreign. Cf. Clean a. 3 b. a. gen. ? Obs. 

CX470 Henry Wallace ii. 377 Thoct it [the blaid] was 
foule, nobill it was of sleyll. 1572 Huloet, Fo^vle corn, 
being full of weedis, ?750 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1 . 
Devon 31 The Head of it lies in a fowl, barren ground. 1793 
Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. 77 Ground that is either foul of 
weeds or grass. 1809 Med. Jrnl, XXL 75 Swamps, muddy 
banks, and foul shores. 

b. of a gun-barrel, or a chimney. 

1674 S. Vincent Gallant's Acad. 17 The Body of it [a 
gunj is fowl .. by being too much heated. 1805 W. Saunders 
Min. Waters 32 The scourings of a foul gun barrel. 1846 
Greener Sc. Gunnery 137 If the gun be allowed to get 
ve^foul,' 1860-x Flo. Nightingale 24 If your 

chimney is foul, sweep it. 

c. Naut. Foul bottom, coast, ground (see quot. 
1867). Also, of a ship : Having the bottom over- 
grown with seaweed, shell-fish, etc. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy.S. ^^<1(1847) **7 The norther part 
of the bay hath foule ground and rockes under water. 1683 
Hacke Collect. Voy. 1. (1609) 23 Yet she out-sailed us, she 
being clean and we as foul as we could be, 17x7 tr. Frezier's 
Voy. S. Sea 293 The Sea running high . . made us fear, 
because the Coast is foul. 1790 Beatson Nav. 4- PHI. Mem. 
405 The Monmouth now became very foul and leaky. x8o8 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. V. 515 The navigation of the Sound 
of Hay is dangerous, -from foul ground, 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Foul Bottom .. bottom of the sea if rocky, or 
unsafe from wrecks. Foul Coast, one beset with reefs and 
breakers. Foul Ground, synonymous with foul bottom. 
1875 Bedford Sailods Pockei-bk. v. (ed. 2) 157 The launch 
should be sent in the direction of the foulground. 

t (L Of plants : Infested with insect parasites. 
Cf. Filth 2 c.? Obs. 

18x1 sporting Mag. XXXVII. 33 The peas fine, but foul 
[with plant-lice]. 

e. Path. Of the tongue: Coated with fur, furred. 
1800 Med. yrnl. IV. 422 We misunderstand one of the 
most common appearances . . I mean a foul tongue. 1849 
Claridce Cold Water-cure x66 Foul tongue and pain at the 
pit of the stomach. 

7 . Morally or spiritually polluted ; abominable, 

detestable, wicked. For Foul fiend, see Fiend. 
Foul thief', the devil. unclean spirit. 

Cf. Clean a. 4. 

aiDoo Crist 1482 (Gr.) pu piet sele-3escot..J)urh firen- 
lustas fule synne umsyfre besmite. a 2x75 Cott. Horn. 243 
Euel 3e)>anc and fule lustes. ^1205 Lay. 27634 His fule 
saule ssh in to helle. ^1275 Death 206 in O. E, Ptisc, x8r 
per ich schal imeie mony o ful wiht, 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
380 Kyng Wyllam. -bygan sone. .to febly . . Vor lrauayl of 
pe foulasa^t. <2x300 Cursor PI. 7444 (G 5 tt.) Goli, pat etin, 
In foul hordam was he getin. c 1320 Sir irisir. 1007 pou 
lexst a foule lesing. C1386 Chaucer T. P72 Ne a 

fouler thral may no man . . maken of his body than for to 
yeuen his body to synne. CX420 Pletr, St. Kath.(lla\\lw.) 
10 Helle hounde, thou fowle wyght. CJ425 Seven Sag. 
(P.) 681 The fule thefe .. He was aboute my wyf to spyle. 
1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 120 b, Theyr suggestions 
& thoughtes be foule & unprofytable. 1526-34 Tindale 
Rev. xvixi. 2 Babilon .. ys become. .the hoTde of all fowle 
sprettes. x6io Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 139, I bad forgot that 
foule conspiracy Of the beast Calliban. 1679 Penn Addr. 
Prot. 11. V. (1692) 186 To be Led. .in ways we see to be foul 
or wrong. 2719 Watts Ps. exxi, (L. M.) 25 On thee foul 
spirits have no power. 1781 Cowper Expostulation 21^ 
Grace abused brings forth the foulest deeds, As richest soil 
the most luxuriant weeds. 18x7 Coleridge Leaves 

(1862) 2x6 Beneath the foulest mother’s curse No child could 
ever thrive. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 267 Aristophanes 
must stand convicted . .of the foulest motives. 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. HI, 60 A court foul with all the vices of the 
Restoration. 

ellipt. 1788 PiCKEN Poems 8t O* a’ the Nine, the foul a 
ane I=devil a one] Inspiris like thee. 

+b. Guilty of a charge or accusation ; criminally 
implicated. Obs. Cf. Clean a. 4 b. 

a 1300 [see Clean a. 4 bl. 1575 Churchyard Chippes 
(1817) 194, I must .. Prooue foule, or cleane, and by my 
peeres be tried, c 1575 Balfour /’ mr/zV-i-r (1754) 6x1 Efter 
the offendar be anis fund foul of the first offence. 1621 
Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 36 Twedy is very 
fowle in this buissines. 


8 . Of Speech, etc.: Filthy, obscene; also, dis- 
gustingly abusive. 

rtxooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 458 Obsexne, ^xTc fulan. 
rz45o Grosseteste’s Housek. Stat. in Babees Bk. 33 ° 
they be-haue them selfe honestly, with-^t 
speicyng, and noyse. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 5 

Beware that .. ther escape out of your t... ijr. 

wordes. c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 107 
74 Fouie speech deserues a double hate. ,poke* 

Q. I. V. 50 The bold Semiranii^s. .her 

1^3 Shaks. Pleas, for PI. v. 1. 3°9 jp ». -xiured out 

hlnfvillnin,:. 1757 i “.7 
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POUL. 


9. fa. Of persons: Ceremonially unclean. Of 
food : OefiliniT, not fit for use. Obs, 
e looo /Elfric xiii. 4 Ne naht fules ne Hcge ! c 14^ 
Maundcv. (Roxb.) XI. 41 So fou!e men schuld nojt comme in 
to so haly place. 

b. In mod. use applied to fish at or immediately 
after spawning. Cf. Clean a. 5 b. f c. See quot., 
and cf. Clean c. 5 d ; also fouUctii in C. 6 . 

181X sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 212 A foul horse — not a 
complete gelding. 

flO. Of language, diction : Incorrect, inelegant. 
Obs.— '^ Cf. Fair a. 4, Clean a. 7 a. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Symte 8627 To my sawe blame 
may be leyde For foule englysshe. 

III. Opposed to Fair a. 

11. Of persons and material objects ; Ugly. Now 
7‘are in literary use, but in many (midi, and north.) 
dialects the current sense. Cf. Faib a. i a. 

CX386 Chaucer Wi/es Pro!, 265 And if that she be foul 
thou seist, that she Coveiteth every man that she may se. 
1393 Langu P. PL C. XIX.S4 Thenne tok ich hede, Whether 
the frut were faire other foul to loken on. 14x3 PUgr. 
So 7 vIe (Caxton 1483) iv. it. 58 These pepyns nn*ght nouglit 
kyndely sprynge to a fayre appeltree but to_ (owle buskes 
and wylde. 1483 Caxton G. de !a Tonr G vij, Soone after 
another (sone} they hadde whiche was fowle and lame, XS09 
York Manual (Surtees) 27 For fayrer for fouler. 1533 F rith 
Another Bk. agst. Rastell (18291 225 He hath made a foul 
hole in his kinsmans best coat. 1568 Tilney Disc, Mariage 
Evij. Daylie we maye see a foule deformed woman, that 
[etc.J. 1583 Hollyband CantPo di Fior 15 Thou callest 
me fowle IFr. laide. It, brutta\ wenche, 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 53 Hee was set upon a foule lean cam* 
melL 1604 Shatcs. Oth, it. i. 141. 1607 — Timon iv. iii 28. 
x6i6 W. Browne Brit. Past. ti. i. 10 None could be foule 
esteem’d compar’d with her. 1836 'E 4 },\F.RsaH Nature, Beauty 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 145 There is no object so foul that intense 
light will not make beautiful. 1841 Tre-uch Parables xii. 
(1877) 232 He loved her foul, that He might make her fair, 
b. Of a part of an animal : ? Ill-shaped. V Obs. 
1688 Land. Gaz. No. 2336/8 Lost .. a middle-siz’d Fleet. 
Hound Bitch, very strong made.. a foul stem, *703 Ibid. 
3881/4 Stolen . . a thick punching Horse . . a little white on 
one of his Heels, and a foul Head. [1765 : cf. 20 a.l 
t C. Unattractive, poor in quality. Ohs. 

IS3S CoVEROALE I Savi. XV. 9 What was foule and no* 
thinge worth, that they damned. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. 1, 
iii. 359 Let vs (like Merchants) show our fowlisl Wares, And 
thtnke, perchance, they’l sell. 

+ d. Of the face: Disfigured by distress or tears. 
fx4oo Destr. 7>v?y 8507 Tbies fell)’n hym to fete with a 
foule chere. x6xx Bible 7 ^b xvt. 16 My face is fowle with 
wcMing. 

Of sounds: Ugly, disagreeable. Now 
(Common in north midlands). Cf. Fair a, o. 
c 1440 York Myst, xxxt. 320 O 1 3e make a foule noyse for 
he nonys. 1568 Grafton Citron. II, 274 The Gcnowayes. . 
made another leape and a foule cne. x6o6 Holland 
Sueton, 81 The Frogges. .chaunced to make a foule noyse. 

13. Disgraceful, ignominious, shameful. Cf. 7 . 

a X300 Cursor M, 7829 (G3tt.) A fouler dede ban an! may 

driue. CX400 Appl. Loll. 55 pe Son of God wold be con* 
dempnid to fowlist deb. cx4zo Sir Amadace ii, 

Thenne made I a fulle fowle ende \ 1529 More Com/, agst. 
Trib. lit. Wks. 121 V2 Thys vngracious secte of Mahomeite, 
shall haue a fowle fall. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Northumberland 
xi. This fowle despite did cause vs to conspire. X590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. III. ii, 197 Haue you conspir'd, .To baiie me with 
this foule derision? 1659 1 ). Pell ImPr. Sen 605 I'his is a 
foul blot in the Sailors Scutchion. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 11. 144, I should be glad, .to acquit the college.. of 
this foul charge. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. xv, A letter 
forged 1.. Bid ever knight so foul a deed ! 

14. sporting and Gam£s. Contrary to nile or es- 
tablished custom, irregular, unfair ; said also of the 
player. Foul hall (Baseball) : a ball struck so that 
it falls outside the lines drawn from the home b.ise 
through the first and third bases. Cf. Faik a. 10 . 

1797 S/or/ingMag. IX. 283 His antagonist having struck 
him two foul blows, a x86x Mrs. Browning Last Poems, 
Garibaldi i, Perhaps that was not a foul trick. i88z Field 
28 Jan, (Cassell), Thus, at billiards, if a player makes a foul 
stroke and scores, his adversaiy’ has the option of not en- 
forcing the^ penalty. 189* J. Kent Ld. G. Bcniinck ii. 4S 
Colonel Leigh, .accused Sam Chifney of foul riding. 

b. esp, in Foul play \ unfhir conduct in a game ; 
tratisf, unfair or treacherous dealing, often with the 
additional notion of roughness or violence : see 17 . 
So also '\foid player. Cf, fair-play. Fair a. joc. 

[Cf. CX440 in 17.1 ^ 1380 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 289 Foule 
g.amesters, who hauing lost the maine. .thinks to face it out 
with a false oath. x6io Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 58 What fowle 
play had we, that we came from thence? c 1672 Wood A 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 383 Supposing, .that Dr. Thomas Jones 
. .would act foul play in the election. 1674 tr. Schej/ers 
Lapland loq To strike the ball with their bandies over the 
others line (for it is foul play to fling it with their hands). 
Ibid., Any one that is found delinquent in this kind, is 
branded for a fowl plaier. 1737 M. Grchn Spleen (i738)-2X 
And when he can't prevent fouUphay, Enjoys the folly of the 
fray. 18x4 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 241 After the fifteenth 
round * Foul play I ' was loudly called. 1823 Lytton Zicci 5 
There c.an be no foul play at the public tables. 2887 Rider 
Haggard /css xxii, At any rate that does not look like foul 
play, 

c. +Of a return: Fraudulent (pbs.). Also, in 
/oul loss : see quot. 1848. , 

i68s Luttrell Brie/ Bel. Ci^s?) E 341 Foul returns [of 
elections] made in many places. 1848 Arnould Mar. 

(1S66* II. in. ix. 1004 If after a loss has beep paid, 
the underwriter discovers that there was fnuid, misrepre* 
sentation or concealment . . xuchp.aymcnt is familiarly termed 
in insurance law a foul loss. 
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t d. Foul honesty : (? an oxymoron) false pre* 
tence of honesty. Ohs. 

1550 Hooper Serju. on /onas iii. 40 b, Then washeth he 
hys handes with as much foule honestic as he can. 

15, Of the weather, etc. : Unfavourable; wet and 
stormy. Cf. Fair < 7 . 12 . 

^1380 Vl\c\MF Serm. Sel. Wk.s. I. 101 Foule wedir and 
coold. a xMi Wyatt in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) 
III. xxxviii. 47 In foule wether at my booke to sit. X595 
Shaks. John iv. ii. 108 So foule a skie cleres not without a 
storme. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 9 And att night wee 
had foule weather. x66x Vevfs Diary ig It being so 
foule that I could not go^ to Whitehall. 27x9 Dc Foe 
Crusoe J. xiii, A very foul Night it was after it. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. 1. x. (1869) 1. 107 A mason. .can work neither 
in hard frost nor in foul W’eaiher. 1863 Parkman Champlain 
iii. (1875) 228 For labor or amusement in foul weather, 

16. Of the wind: Contrary, unfavourable. 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Years' Voy. 3 Untoward Weather, as 
well as a foul Wind. 1705 Nei.son 22 May in Nicolas Disp, 
II. 39 Continued foul winds . . frpm the day of our sailing. 
1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 300 The packet could not 
sail in the teeth ofa foul wind. 

. 17. Of a means or procedure, and of language : 
Harsh, rough, violent. Cf. Fair a. 15 . 

c X440 Gesta Rom. lx. 248 (Harl. MS.), Tristing in h'mselfe 
that the lion wolde have l*made a foule pleye withe h® lorde 
& withe l»e lady, 1392 Shaks. Ven. 4* Ati. 573 Foul words 
and frowns must not repel a lover. x 6 o 3 Yorksh. Trag. i. 
vii, A fouler strength than his O’erthrew me with his arms. 
1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 171 He would not 
have gathered by faire meanes or foule, that which he so im- 
patiently desired.* 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 79 Some of you 
get foul checks. 1704 [see Fair a. 15). 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Aristocracy Wks. 11. 8$ War is a foul game. 

18. ATt///., opposed to * EnUngled, embar- 

rassed, or contrary to * (Adm. Smyth). Const, of, 
fou. Tc fall, run foul of i see the vbs. Foul 
berth, hawse : see quot. 1867 . 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant, xiii. 61 We are fowle 
on each other, and the ship is on fire. 1697 Dampier Ve^'. 
J. X. 303 She.. coming foul of the same .';hole..\vas in great 
danger of being lost. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Ve^'.S. 
SeasiJS In weighing the Orapcnel.-we found it foul among 
some Rocks. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. i. 10 And we were in no 
small danger of driving foul of the Prince Frederick. 2769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (sjZg), Tour de cable, a foul hawse ; 
a turn or elbow m the hawse- 2822 G. W. Manby Vo^>, 
Greenland {iZz/i 13 A small axe to cut away the line, in 
case of its getting foul \vhen running out. 1829 Marrvat 
F. Mildmay^ xxui. Topsail-tie is foul. 2846 R. H. Dana 
Be/. Mast vii, 16 We [the ship] were continually swinging 
round, and had thus got a very foul hawse. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's IVord^bk., Foul Berth, when a ship anchors in the 
hawse of another she gives the latter a foul berth. Foul 
Hawse, when a vessel is riding with two anchors oul, and 
the cables are crossed round each other outside the stem, 
by the swinging of the ship when moored in a tide-way. 

b. Foul anchor*, see quot. Also, the 

badge of the British Admiralty. 

27^ Falconer Diet. Marine Foul Anchor', it is 

so called when it .. hooks some other anchor, Nvreck, or 
cable.. or when. .the ship.. straying round the bed of her 
anchor entangles her slack cable awut the upper fluke of 
it. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiii. 31 On one of his broad 
arms he had the crucifixion, and on the other the sign of 
the ‘ foul anchor 2882 Narcs Seamanship (ed. 6) 203 Put 
a foul-anchor strop round the crown. 

19 . Of a charge of powder. 

*799 G. Smith Laboratoy I. 9 If the rocket rises a little, 
and falls back, the charge is fouL 

XV. 20, Couth, a. parasjmthetic, as fotiUaired, 
'brenved, faced, -minded (hence fonltnindedncss'), 
-thighed, dongued, -vizored. Also Foul-mouthed. 

2883 Century Mag, XXVI. 213 The whole place unclean 
and *foul-aired. x6io Healev St. Aug, Citie 0/ God 765 
The holy.. servants of the true God live in this *foule- 
browed world. 1602 2nd Pi. Retnrtt /r. Parnnss. i. i. 
(Arb.) 7 Then *foulc faced Vice was in his swadling bands. 
18^ Kingsley Poetry Soar, ff Leg. Art Misc. 1. 244 Every 
form of prudish and prurient *foulmindedness. 2765 Treat. 
Dom. Pigeons 95 Let it (another colour] fall here, or on 
any other part of the thigh, it is called *foul-thigh’d. 2549 
Coverdale, etc. ’E'nw///. Par, Rom, iii. 8 *Foule lounged 
people. x6o8 'FiAomu Dumb Knigkt i, j,*FouIe vizard coj’nes. 

b. in attrib. (quasi-ai//.) uses of foul weather 
(sense 15 ) ; also foul-^veather like adj. 

1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 108 Over these they 
have a kind of foul-weather jacket, £‘2793 Spirit Pif. 
/mis. (1799) I. 75, 1 don't care a stale chaw of tobacco for 
the foul-weather looks of any fair-weather Jack in the three 
kingdoms. 1837 Marryat Dog/iend xii. He remained in 
his , .foul-weather hat. 1793 §mf.aton Edystone L. § 275 
I'he sky began to look foul-weather-like. 

B. sb. [The adj, used absol. or ellipHcally.'] 

1 . I'hat winch is foul (in senses of the adj.); some- 
thing foul. For foul nor fair : on no account, by 
no means. For foul befall see note on Fair jf;.'- 1 . 

0900 Halsuncge in Sweet Q, E. Texts 276 Bis mon.. 
sca[reda ofer 3a feta 3 c ful infalleS. a xooo Eleue 769 pjcs 
he in ermSum sceal ealra fula ful fah jTTOwian. <7x386 
Chaucer Man o/Lasds T, 525 But what she was, she wold 
no mah seye For foul ne fair. 0x400 S<r.vdone Bab. 199 
And foule shal hem this day bifalle. 2430 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy I. V, All the foule ^all couertly be wTyed. <7x470 
Henry Wallace i. 430 Foule mot yow fall, 2477 Norton 
Ord, Alck. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 47 Foule and eJeane by 
naturall lawe Hath greate discord. 2594 J. Bickenso.v 
Arjsbas (1878) 54 Foule fall the wagge that lost so rare 
f 2708 Stekne Sent, Journ.^ (*778) II. 7 Foul 

befal the man who ever lays a snare in its way I 
Prm, a i66s Fuller IVort&zes, Ckeskire t. (1662) 277 
Frost and Fraud both end in Foul. 


2. A disease in the feet of cattle and sheep. 
Also, a disease in dogs (see quot. 1854 ). Cf.Fiu 
sb/-^ (3 b. 

2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 63Therebe bestes; that wyll haue tht 
foule and that is betwene the cleese, sometyme before and 
some tyme behjmde, and it wyll swell, and cause hyraio 

halt. 1614 Markham C/<m///wji.u.xxiii.(i668)79 Troubled 

, with that disease which is called the Foule. 2737 Bracken* 
Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 315 ^Vhat the Cow-Leeches term 
the Foul in a Cfovv’s Foot. 2820 Ann. Reg. 629, 1 have tad 
them disordered in the feet with the fouls, but not the foot- 
rot. 2834 E. Mayhew Dogs (1861) 114 Foul is not one 
disease, but an accumulation of disorders, brought on by the 
absence of exercise, with a stimulating diet. 

3. (In sense partly derived from Foul z^.) A 
collision or entanglement, esp. in riding, rowing, 
running, etc. ; an irregular stroke, piece of play, etc. 
To claim a foul : to claim a favourable award 
.because of unfair action on the part of an opponent. 
In Baseball'. A foal hit ; see A. 14 . 

2734 Diet. Arts ^* Sc. II. 1311 Foul imports, also, the 
running of one ship against .another. 1B64 Home Rev.'s ig 
Dec. 21/2 Coombes. .boring his opponent too closely to the 
shore, a foul occurred. 2867 F. Francis /l«^//«^v.(i83ci) 
150 The drop will fall over the stretcher, and a foul ^ill ^ 
the consequence. 1873 Bennett ^;7//ar<A 480 The player 
who made the foul must follow suit. i8g. Billiard Rwla 
xix, A player may claim a foul if he sees nis opponent touch 
a ball. .(except with his cue, when making a stroke), 

C. adv. [In early 'Ni'E.fule, foule, f. the adj. with 
advb. ending -e*, after 14 th c. not fctinguished in 
form from the adj.] 

+ 1. In a manner offensive to the sense of smell. 
<7X200 Ormin X20X Gat iss..Gal deor, and stinnkehh fuk- 
c 12JS XI Pains 0/ Hell 123 in O. £. Misc. 150 pe stude 
. . stinkeh fulre pane pe hund. a 2300 Cursor M. 18147 
hell, sua fule stinkand thing, c 2340 IMd. 6353 (IVin.) fe 
watlres hat so foule stank. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 
67 b, Lead also, which maketh it to bee in colour so bbek 
and so fowle to corrupt. 

1 2. In an ugly manner. To fare foul : To be- 
have in an unseemly way, ' go on ^ outrageously. ^ 
?<i 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 15s Y frounced foule wa^hir 
visage, a 2400-50 Ale.vander 4082 Wemen..pal frclyftw 
ware of face bot foule ware clethid. c 2423 Seven Sag.{?.) 4S4 
Scho. .To-rente hyre clothes and foule ferde. cs^SoMerlvt 
116 Foule were thei skorched with the fier. 
t 3. Disgracefully, shamefully. Ohs. To coll [a 
persoit) foul : to call by a bad name. Ohs. 

c 2275 Doomsday 48 in O, E. Misc. 164 So fule he [i< 
ewed) vs blende. ^2323 Poem temp, Ediv. It 
He shal be foul afrounted. 2^2 Lanol. A PL A. m- tp 
And hou hast famed me foule bifore the kyng hecr. *3?5 
Chaucer L. G. IV, 1307 Dido, Ye wil nat fro your wyi 
thus foule fleen ? cx^Z6— Pars. T. p r.(r He leselh foukhis 
good J>at ne seketh with the yifte of his 'good no thyngbut 
synne. c 1430 How Wise Man tau^t his Son 100 ut 
Babees Bk. 51 To calle hir foule it is )>\ schame. 

Ntit. dein Touri^ [In confession] ye shulde telle ^be spo* 
as foule as 5’e do it, and in the same manere. c xiSoMfdoi 
12 Hir bewte was foule spente, seth it was losle msocae 
manere. xsg^SHAKs.Rich. ii.44 lie haue mis CroMU 

of mine cut from my shoulders, Before He see the Crowne 
so foule mis-plac’d. 

4. *t* a. Badly, ill, grievously. Obs. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 108 Heo is a grucchild, & ful 
<72340 Cursor M. 1639 (Trin.) pe erpe wij) synne is w 
shent. ?x366 Chaucer Rom. Rose io6t They..fomeaM 
the folkes prys. 2377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 472 Sridco ^ - 
thei so foule. .As clerkes of holikirke. 

2655 Than shall t 
in P. Lett. 

W’ith hem. i. j. vtvncii:^' ---I ~ y Q \ 

weft, 1 wys, ay commys foulle owie. 2590 Spekser/'- v- 
V. 23 Two of three her nephews are so fowle forlorne. 
b. Not in the correct or regular manner. 

2683 Land. Gaz. No. 1840/4 [He] trots and 
2686 Ibid. No. 2136/4 Stolen or stray'd, .a red roan ^ 

. .trots foul, .cut-i behind. 2715 Ibid, No. 533y4 ^ • 

his Tail foul. 2884 Western Daily Press ^ 

well-known. .amateur. .in spurring his first byd Y* ... 
the spur on ‘ foul the result being that the first W 
made cut its own throat. - , 

5. Unfairly ; contrary to the rules of the gam . 


Also fg. in 7o play {a person) foul ; to 
treacherously with. 

HMhatpbj-i 

; most dexterously is .sure to be undone. 

17 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. IV. 60 Our AIUc> 


2707 R^ex, upon Ridicule 261 You are fond 
and you Play foul. 2733 Young Centaur 105 He r 
foul the tn lift undone.; ' 1 ^ 

Nelson i; 

played us'foul. , a}:,,e 

6 . Comb., as foul-feeding, -reeking, 

-spoken adjs. ; also foul-biting sh, (see quot.) J * 
cut a., imperfectly gelded (cf. Foul a. 1.^.5 
2822 Imison .$*< 7 . Sf Art II. 429 Otherwise y®'**, j, 

— — ‘ which is called ‘foul 


parts bit that were not intended, 


horse. 1634 Bp. Hall Serm . Rom . xii. z . 

There is an appetitus caninus, that., falls upon un . 

‘foule-feeding morsels. xB&a Osw' as Atheist \.^y * 

Dugs of a foul-feeding Witch. 2393 Shaks. 
night, thou furnace of ‘foul-reeking smoke. 

Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed, 3) 55 In the ® f ,1^ i. 58 
smelling or suspected water, 2588 Shaks. / (f- P' .Innif- 
*Fouie spoken Coward That thundrest with ) 

1848 Hake Guesses Ser. ii. <»873)5=^Tj''>’,"'’'“| you- 
spoken before you, are likely to be foulspoken 
Foul (fani), vA fin form repr. O • / , j 

intr. = OHG.//J/<!« (MHG. vnicu. 

In the trans. use, which begins in the 1 4 jh c., ^ 
be regarded as a new formation ; cf. I'l ' ' 

which the early M M.fulen trans. belongs.] 
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FOULNESS. 


1. vitr. To be foul, become foul. 

C893 K.i^^LFRED Oros. I. i. (Sweet 21) Dasrlic^aS J»a deadan 
men swa lange and ne fuIiaS. c xooo Ags. Ps, ( fh,' xxxvii[i]. 
5 Mine wunda rotedan and fuledon. c x*oo Trin. Cell. Horn, 
37 Sume men ladeS here lif on etinge and on drinkinge alse 
Rwin, |>e uulieS. 13.. E. E. Ailit. P, B. 269 So ferly 
fowled her flesch J7at J>e fende loked, How [etc.]. 1691 T. 

H[ale] Acc. Nczv Invent, 41 So apt to foul, or difficult to 
clean as Wood, 1858 Greener Gitnnefy 400 Prince's breech* 
loader.. fouls in the proportion of at least 3 to i more. 

2. irafts. To render (materially) foul, filthy, or 
dirty ; to destroy the cleanness or purity of ; = De- 
file t/.i 2, File v.- i. 

c 1420 Ckron. Vilod, 937 Lest holy plase w* i>at blod y 
folud shuld be. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. v. 1394 It 
js neyther wurshipful ne honest On-to mankeende to foule 
soo his nest, c 1450 Bk, Curiasye no in Babees Bk. 302 
To foule he horde clothe with hi knyfe. 15*6 Pilgn. Petf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 177 He yt hath a precyous. .garment, %vyll 
be loth to.. foule it. x6ix Bible .^ s^X’.xxxiv. 19 Theydrinke 
that which yee haue fouled with your feete. 1683 Tryon 
JFay to Health 303 A close heavj’ substance . . that fouLs 
and makes the blood thick and gross. 1703 Oliver in Phil. 
Tiv.us. XXV. 2181 'Tis farther obsers’able, he never foul’d 
his Bed. « 1745 Swift \Vks. {1841) II. 355 The waiting 
maid., fouls a smock more in onehour,than the kitchen maid 
does in a week. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters II. 147 It fouls 
i^elf with a pale oclirous sediment. 1865 Kingsley Herew. 

1 1 . xxii. 368 Any more than the wolf would forgive the lamb 
for fouling the water below him. 1883 Mauck. Exam. 20 
Nov. 5/5 Manchester gas is fouled by sulphur compounds, 
b. ahsol. To cause filth or dirt, to drop ordure. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Gv, It fortuned that the 
swalowe dyd fowle within the eyen of Thobye. 28x4 J. 
Gilchrist Reason 56 Thus they croaked, and crawled, and 
spawned, and fouled. 

3. fig. and in immaterial sense. To defile or pol- 
lute (with ginlf) ; to dishonour, disgrace. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10637 (GOtt.) To saule hat fowlid was in 
sinne. 1362 Lanci- P. PI. A. vii. 137 Leste h® Fend and 
heore flesch fouleden heore soules. ^1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks, II. 264 Many henken hei [he freres] ben heretikes 
and foulen men hat maynteynen hem. ^ 1440 faeoPs Well 
(E. E. T. S.) 297 For venyall synnes ^t foulyth vs yche 
day. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 1. xlii. 41 Fouling his in- 
famous life with a slow and dishonest departing. 16x2 T.Tay- 
LOR Comm. Titus it. 14 He careth not to be filthy still , . 
and to fowle. .allthat comeinhiscompanie. X748CHESTERF. 
Lett. (1792) IL cxxxix. 372 Your Commeusaux, who . . foul 
themselves >vith. .scoundrel gamesters, 1791 Bvrke App. 
Whigs Wks, VI. 15 With hands not fouled with confisca- 
tion. ^ X862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. iii. x, (1873) 241 Whose 
imaginations have been fouled of evil. x8?o Morris Earthly 
Par. I. 11. 621 No weariness of good shall foul thy name. 

+ b. To throw discredit on, Obs, 
rz44o Gesia Rom. xvit. 62 (Add. MS.) The new lawe that 
he made, and fowled Iv. r. fylid] not the other. 

+ c. To violate the chastity of, debauch, 

2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag, 1. iiu Wks. 1878 II. 33 Sweare 
me to foule my sister ! 

4. To maice ugly (see Foul a. 11 ); to deface, 
disfigure, spoil the look of. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter iv. 7 Swa to foule his ymage [of 
GodJ h‘ it kan noght knaw til whas lycnynge it is made, 
1377 Langl. P, PI. B. XIX. 309 Kammokes and wedes 
Fouleth h« fruite in he fclde here hei growe togyderes, 
a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 23 So was the wiff fouled and 
maymed alle her lyfF. 2557 TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 158 He 
..fowlih with haile the winters face. 1884 Browning Per- 
ishtah (1885) 25 The cloud, which fouled so late Thy face, 
6 . Chiefly Cf. Foul a. 18. a. To cause (an 
anchor, a cable) to become entangled. Also, To jam 
or block, render immovable or incapable of work- 
ing ; to make (a sea bottom) * foul ^ or obstructed. 

1726 G. Roberts Four Years Yoy. 401 'Tis generallj* said, 
That the Wcst-of-England-men fouled this Bay, by heav- 
ing their Stone Ballast over-board in it. 1827 Hood 
Sailor's Apol. li, ’Twas all along of Poll, as I may say, 
That fouled my cable, when I ought to slip. 2835 Marrvat 
Pirate viii, See that she does not foul her anchor. 2885 
Manch. Exam. 17 Tan. 5/4 The Manchester express.. ran 
into a mineral train by which the line was fouled. 2892 Znw 
Times Rep. LXV. 590/1 A ship, .fouled her propeller, 2895 
Daily Ntms 9 Sept. 3/3 Station him at the east, .section 
of the Circus to prevent the traffic from east to west ‘ foul- 
ing ’ the crossing. 

fig. 2865 Dickens Mut. F?". i. xiv, His luck's got fouled 
under the keels of the barges. 

b. iftlr. To get foul ; to become entangled. 

2857 P. CoLQUHOUN Comp, Oarsman's Guide 32 To foul, or 

get foul, is to get entangled. 2860 C. Harrold in Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 173 The chain fouled on the windlass, 
2867 F, Francis Anglingv. (x88o)i66 He will be perpetually 
fouling in the branches. 

c. irans. To run foul of, collide with. 

1859 Guardian 2 Mar, 195 In attempting to make the 
harbour[shel. .fouled the pier. 2861 Hughes To 7 u B i'mvn 
at Oxf it (1889) 16 He managed.. to get into Iffley lock 
on the way up without fouling the gates. z868 Kingiake 
CrimeaiiZTj) IV.xiit. 389 Her jib-boom fouled the jib-boom 
of the Agamemnon. 2875 W. S. Ha^^vard Lcroc agst. 
lYofld 125 Keep to the left, or you’ll foul me. 

6 . a. Sporting and Games, Cf. Foul ii. 14 . To 
handle or strike an opponent in a * foul ’ manner, 
b. Baseball. To hit a foul ball. To foul ont\ to 
be caught * out ’ from a foul ball. 

Hence Pou’lin^ ppl. a. Also PonTer, one that 
fouls or makes dirty. 

a xow Liber Scintill. ix. (1889) 45 Fuli^endum limum. 
2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise cleane Linen 13 Wks. 11. 
166 Prayers for the cleane amendment of all fouler.s of 
Linnen. 2896 C/in3«. 23 Mar. 3/2 Ridding our sooi- 

charged passages of the fouling stuff. 


+ Foul, fowle, Ohs. [a, V. fouler to tread, 
trample, press. Cf. Full v., Foil irans. 'Yo 
trample, tread, tread doum. 

a 2400-50 Alexander ApiZx And be }>ar gold in oure gate. . 
We do hot foulis it with oure fete. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
24 b/2 7 'he presse I have torned and fowled all allone. 
fi2S33 Ld. Berners Huon cxl. 524 The countre is sore 
fowllyd and opressyd. 2643 Prynne Popish R. Fav. 46 He 
caused the Image of the Crosse to be redressed, and that 
men should not foule k under their feete. • 

fFou’lage. Obs. rare'-^. [f. Foul z/.i -f - age.] 
Defilement, dirt. In quot.^^. 

<22603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. H. T. (1618) 457 
Made fruitfull by the sweet shower of the grace and merc^' 
of God, and not by the filthy foulage and dung of mans 
merit. Ibid. Pref. p. xxx, Fowlage {printed fowtage]. 

Foulard (f«lar, f/rla*jd). [a. Yt. foulard.'] 

1. A thin flexible material of silk, or of silk mixed 
with cotton. 

2864 E. Sargent Peculiar II. 137 Laura was attired in a 
light checked foulard silk'. 1885 Vng. Ladies' yriil. i Julj' 
42/1 The new cambrics.. very much re.semble foulards. 

2. A handkerchief of this material. 

2879 Boddam-Whetham Roraima 60 Stores filled with 
gay-coloured foulards. 1888 19//7 Cent. Apr. 514 A foulard 
has become a common attire with the St. Petersburg house- 
maids. 

Fould, obs. form of Fold. 

Fouldage, obs. form of Foldage. 
t Fou'ldeuliead. Obs. Also 8 foudonhed. 
[f. fonUien^ var. of Folden ppl. a. + Head.] 

2747 Hooson Mine-Ps Dict.^ Foudenhed, a small Pick, 
and the least of all the Tools that belong to a Miner . . so 
thin and slender, that k will not abide to have an Eye struck 
in it. .but is made by laping over m form ofa Noose, with- 
out any Head at all. Ibid. O iv b, Foulden-Head. 

t Fou'lder, Obs. [ad. OF. fou/drer, f. 
foitldrc'. see Fouldre.] traits. To flash or 
thunder forth ; to send forth as a thundercloud or 
a gun. Also absol. 

1559 Mirr. Mag.^ Mortimers iv. Which forced enuy foul- 
der out the rust That in mens hearts before did he and 
smother. 2594 W. Percy Carlia x. From the leads of that 
proud Citadell Do foulder forth two ficrie Culuerines. 
Hence Pouddering///. a. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. u. 20 Loud thunder. .Did rend the 
rattling skyes with flames of fouldring heat. 

t Fou'lder, 2^.- Obs.— ^ [? f. Foul c., after the 
analogy of Moulder.] intr. To crumble. 

26x0 Holland C< 27 //<f^«V Brit. 251 When the leaues were 
touched they fouldred to dust. 

+ Fouldre, Obs. Also 4-5 foudre. [a. OF, 
fouldre (Fr. vulg. Lat. *fulgPr‘Cm (L. 

fulgur MnX.),] Lightning; a thunderbolt. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 27 That thing that men calle 
foudre That smoot somtyme a tour to powdre. ^2450 
Mirour Saluacioun 3413 His face like foudre shynyng. 
2483 Caxton G. de la TourY lij, Sodomeand Gomorre .. 
were, .brente. .by fyre of sulphur and of fouldre. 

Foule, obs. form of Foal. 

II Foxii 4 (flile). [Fr. fiouU pressed (cloth), pa. 
pple, of fottler Full v.y PoULz^.S] A light woollen 
dress material with a glossy surface. 

1894 Daily News 18 Sept. 6/4 A. .dainty little dress . . in 
biscuit-coloured foule. 

Fouled (fauld),///, a. [f. Foul z'.i + -ed^] 
In various senses of the vb. Fouled anchor \ 
= * foul anchor ’ (see Foul a. 18 b). 

2388' Wyclif Lev. vii. 20 A pollutid {v.r. fouHd] soule. 
2552 Huloet, Fowled, maculatus. 2704 Df.rham in 
Phil. Trans. XXV. 1786 Some of the fouled Oyl of the 
Pump spirtled on the Wheels. 2885 Pall Mall G. 6 May 
xx/i The fouled water from inside the house. 2889 Daily 
Ne^vs 6 Aug, 6/1 The red flag, with a fouled anchor em- 
blazoned thereon, 

tFou’lhead, Obs. [f. Foul a. -i- -head.] 
Foulness. 

a 2300 Cursor M. xi6o(Gott.) Felauschip and broherhede 
Ne miht ke drau fra foulhede. c 2330 Amis 4 * Amil. 2395 
All his foulehed away was go. 2340 Ayenb. 257 And zuo 
kenebe his uoulhede and his ziknesse. 

Fouling (fau'Itq), vbl. sb. [f. Foul v.^ -f- -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Foul in various senses. 

c 2380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 514 pe gospel owejj to be 

kept, wikouten ony foulinge, of alle Cristene men. 255* 
Huloet, Foulinge or defilynge, vitiaiio. 2580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong. Salissure. fouling. 2692 T. H(ale} Acc. 
Nexv Invent. 80 As to its fouling, it fouls nothing near so 
soon as a Wood-sheathing. 2865 Sat. Rev. 11 Mar. 293 
The fouling of two boats in a solemn funeral procession. 

attrib. 2893 R. Kipmnc Many Im>ent. 248 The rifle . . 
uncleaned, with the fouling marks about breech and muzzle. 

2 . concr. A foul deposit, filth. Also, f a foul 
person, a wretch. 

2382 Wyclif xxiv. 11 That. .the foulinge therof be 

wellid togidre in the mydil therof. c 2450 Cov. Myst. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 306 Spek, I say, thou foulyng. 2882 J. H, 
Walsh Modem Sfortsm. J. 3S2 The chamber where the 
fouling collects. 2891 Daily News Oct. 5/8 A rousing 
flood . .will effectually cleanse out tWs fouling, 

Fou'lisll, a. [See -ish.] Somewhat foul. 

*753 N. Torriano Gansir. Sore Throat 76 Her Tongue 
was (oulish. 

Foully (fan*l|U), adv. [f. Foul <z. -h-LY^; Iq 
OE. fiiliice.] In a foul manner. 

1 . Fetidly, noisomely, filthily, disgustingly. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 6353 water was al suete alson, pe 
water pat sua full stanc. r24oo Maundev. (Roxbj xxi. 96 


It es belter pat be'elen with fewlcs . . pan foully to be elen 
in he crihe with ivormes. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 77 
Though she were sweete, nowe fowly doth she stinke. 26^ 
Quarles Feast for W. ix. ix. 36 Their service is unsweet 
and foully taint. 

FS' *^7 Potter Aniig. Greece in. iv. (27x5) 48 There is 
scarce any Passage., which does not .. foully disgust their 
curious. .Palates. 

2. Hideously; ’\rith gross disfigurement. 

c X425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. lii. 8 Fowlyly hym demen1>r3‘d 
hai. c* 4 SO -S'/. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7809 It was sa foulj* 
sa defuyled. 2566 Drant Horace's Sat. 1. iii, We calle 
him goose, and disarde doulte, and fowlye fatted nowle. 
2577-87 Holinshed Chron. Ill, 1035/1 Houses .. burned, 
and fowlie defaced with fire. 1592 SVsRtsx Armorie, Ld. 
Chandos 65 Fairest truth I fouliesl masked. 1632 Sander- 
son 12 Serm. 466 Foulelj* defaced with Sinne. 1728 Swift 
Ansruer 261 Your numerous virtues foully stain’d. 

3. Abominably, disgracefully, shamefully ; with 
revolting wickedness, cruelty, or treachery’. 

CZ230 Hah Meid. ix Meidenhad Is te blosme fxit beo ha 
e.ines fulliche forcoruen, ne s'pruteS ha neauer eft. c 2340 
Cursor AT, 16461 (Trin.jludas..bihelde & se5e how foulcly 
hei wih him dalt. CZ430 Hymns Yirg. (1867) 127 So betyn, 
so woundyd, Eptretyd so fuly. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
III. 1233/2 His goods bj* the commons fowlie despoiled. 
1583 Stanvhurst eEneis 111. (Arb.) 72 Al trust fowlye 
breaking, 2^5 Camden Rctn. 2x2 Forsooth, yee doe fowly 
to smite a King annoynted. x666 Bunyan Grace Abound. 
p X59, I had not. .transgressed so foully as he. 27x4 Gay 
if'hat d'ye call ii? 11. iii, Filbert still is true; I foully 
wrong’d him. 2859 Tennyson Enid 459 From mine own 
earldom foully ousted me. 2880 Miss Braddon fust as 
I ai 7 t iii, He was foully murdered one October evening, 
b. Impurely, obscenely. • 

<7x050 Liber Scintill, xxviii. (1889) 106 Wcl oft soSIice 
rtyfernyss Si senihtsumn>-ss wines fullice [iurp/ter] on gal- 
nysse tolatt. 2603 Shaks. Aleas. for Al. ii. ii. 174 Dost 
thou desire her fowly, for those things That make her good? 
2864 Neale Seaton. Poe 77 is 265 Still Madlier the revel, 
foullier went the jest. 

4. With gross contumely, insultingly. Now only 
with strong mixture of sense 3 , with reference to 
slander or coarse language. 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter \x.\. 23 , 1 am slane of lhaim as 
fouly as waiere is helt. ^2340 Cursor At, 24085 (Fairf.) Fouli 
pai on him spilte. 2393 Lanci- P. PI. C. xxi. 96 Thenne gan 
faith foully pe false lewes to despisen. 2577 tr. Bullins'er's 
Decades (1592) 129 The things wherein Gods name is fowly 
abused. 2596 Shaks. x Heft. IF, 1. iii. 254 For whose death 
we..Liue scandaliz’d, and fouly spoken of. <2x627 Hayward 
Edw. FI (1630) 96 The other two [letters] did fully and fowly 
set forth his obstinacie. 1639 Fuller Holy IFar iii. xxx. 
(2647) The Pope hearing thereof, belibelled him more 
fouly than ever before. 1855 Macaulay Hisl.Efig, IV. 234 
The gentlemen who had been so foully slandered. 

+ 5. Badly, grievously. Obs. 

€ 2330 R. Brunne Ckron. (xSxoj 42 Bot ever was Eilred 
fouly begiled. 1375 Barbour ^r«FF Vi. 156 Quha visl euir 
men sa fouly fall As vs, gif that w’e thusgat leif! 2539 
Tosstall Ser 77 i. Pahit Su 7 id. (1823) 81 Surely they be 
fowelye deceyued. 2577 Han.mrr Atic. Eccl. Hist. (16x91 
360 lie erred fowly in the .. vnderstanding thereof. 2603 
Knolles Hist. TuH:es (1621) 22x7 Hee fell sicke of the 
small poxe, wherewith hee. .was. .foulely tormented. 2655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. v. § 2 Pope Formosus was foully 
offended. [x88i R. Buchanan God a 7 id Alafi 11. vi, An 
innocent man foully taxed and troubled.} 
t FOTl'IlUOTltli, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Foul a. + 
Mouth.] 

A. adj. = Foul-iiouthed. B. sb. A foul- 
mouthed person. 

a 2640 W. Fenner ChriU's Alarm 11. (1657) jo Hearing 
what this fowl-mouth [Goliath] said. 2692 Washington tr. 
Aliltoti's Dtfl Pop. 390 Infamous foulmouth wretch. 

Fo'al-moutlied(fau-l|mau:iSd), a. [f. Foul a. 

+ Mouth + -ed2 .] Of persons and their utterances : 
Using obscene, profane, or scurrilous language. 

2596 Shaks. i Hen. IF. iii. iii. 222 Like a foule-moulh'd 
man as hee is. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § 17 Those 
foule mouth’d papers like Blackmoors did all look alike. 
2730 A. Gordon Alaffeis At 7 tphith. 95 One of those foul- 
moulh’d Poets. 2838 Macaulay Ess., Te 77 ipie, Temple .. 
complained, very unjustly, of Bentley's foul-mouthed rail- 
lery. 2873 Sv.MONDS Grk. Poets iv. loi This runaway soldier 
and foul-mouthed Ionian satirist [Archilochus]. 

Hence Fou’lmou-'thecl&ess. 

2834 Landor Exa/n. Shaks. Wks. 1846 II. 275 Thou hast 
aggravated thy offence., by thy foul-mouthedness. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 22 Nov. 645/2 The country' .. has had a taste of 
Radical foulmouthedness. 


Foulness (fau-lnes). [f. Foul <7. + -ness.] 

1. A foul or dirty condition; dirtiness, impurity, 
polUuion, uncleanness. Rarely pi. 

2552 Huloet, Fowlenes or fyllhines sorJitudo. 258* 
A'’. T. (Rhem.) fahti xiii. Annot., 'I'he fovines of the fute. . 
signifieth the earihie affections. 26^ Pepvs Diary (1877) 
V. 429 My wife and I fell out a little about the foulness^ of 
the linen of the table. 2725 Bradley Fa 7 /i. Diet. s.v. htsh. 
It is the Foulness of the Ponds . . that stenches the V ater. 
2744 Berkelf.y Siris\ 4 A medicine. .useful 
of the blood. 2809-20 Coleridge AV/V«</ (1865) 214 

such, .eagerness as to neglect the foulne>s of the road. 2 53 

Kane Grhmell Exp. xxxi. (i856t 271 The. .foulnes.> of air 

in the between-deck.. cannot be amended. p, 

FS ' *755 Young Ce 7 tta 7 tr iv. Wks. i 7 S 7 I • 94 

know the foulness of their own h^rts. • 

b. Of the weather rStorminess. Ofasea-bottora. 
Rockiness, roughness. 
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c. concr. Foul matter; something that is or 
makes fonl ; a foul crust or deposit ; filth ; f a 
purulent affection (of the skin). Also pL ' 

^1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. In. (1495) 570 It., 
clensyth the eyen of fowlenesand fyhhe. 1583 Hollybaud 
Cctmfo di Fiords Washe v/ell the fowlenesse which is about 
thejointes of the fingers. 1648 Wilkihs Math.’Mag^icl'iuxW. 
(i68o) 246 The spots or foulness of other deaths are ivashed 
out. 1740 Stack in Trans. XLI. 424 If a glass Globe 

filled with Water be rapidly turned on its Axis, one sees 
little Foulnesses. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II; 396 
The dust and smoke of earth will continually throw a foul, 
ness upon our glass, 1782 W. Hederden Covun. xxiii. 
(1806) 122 Efficacious in cleansing the skin from many foul- 
nesses. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Tetii. Myth. 
2x4 The floors were made of serpents encased in foulness, 
fig. a 1654 Sei.den Table-T. (Arb.) i8 I'hey had a Foul- 
ness about them, viz. Original Sin, that could not be washed 
away but by Baptism. axnxQ South Serin. (1737) II. 199 
The wickedness of a whole life, discharging all its filth and 
foulness into this one quality. 1790 G. Walker Sertu. 11 . 
XXX. 331 What debasing shame must sink the wretched 
soul, when foulnesses without number shall be revealed. 

2 . Moral impurity ; disgusting wickedness. 
c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr, in Palsgr. 905 The foulenessc, 
la turpitude. 1578 T. N. tr. Ccn^. IK India 135 Grievous 
sjnnes.,for the foulnesse whereof I name them not. 1599 
Shaks. Mue/i Ada iv.l. X5$ Claudio lou’d her so, that 
speaking of her foulne‘:se, Wash'd it with teares. *624 
Bacon Ne7o Atlantis Wks. 1857 III. 152 There is not .. 
a nation.. so free from all pollution or foulness. 1719 Young 
Busiris v. i, The foulness of thy guilt secures thee From 
my reproach. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 208 Those um- 
brageous groves were the dark haunts of every foulness. 

1 3 . Ugliness, hideousness, repulsivcness. Obs. 
1382 Wyclif BiblCy Prefi Mp, Si. Jerome vii, (1850) I. 73, 
I woIe not, that thou be offendid in hoH scripturis thur3 
foulness of words. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. 
xxxii. (1495I 432 The pecok arereth his fethers, .and thenne 
he. .seeth the fowlenesse of his fete. 1600 Skaks. A. 1 '. L. 
in. V. 66 Hees falne in loue with yourfoulnesse. 1697 Dry- 
den .^neid vu. 582 The Fury, .with new methods try^d The 
foulness of th' infernal Form to hide. 

+ 4 . Unfairness, dishonesty. Also, roughness, 
violence. Cf. Foul n. 14, 37. Ohs, 

1523 Ld. Berners Fraiss. I. cccxxi. 202 a, Gather with 
fayrnesse or foulnesse. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist, 
Scot, 11. 150 Re fairnes ather be foulnes. 1654 Hammond 
Fundanfiniais Piety is opposed to.. all falsness or foul- 
ness of intentions. 

Foulsome, Foulter, obs, of Fulsosie, Falter. 
Foxilzie, var, of Foltie, Sc, 

Foumart (fu*maJt). Forms: 4 folmarde, 5 
ful(e)m0rd(e, -mert, 5-6 •mard(e, 5-7 -mer(0, 
(5 •mare), 5 fullimart, 6 fully mart, 7 ful-, 7~8 
fuli-j 7-9 foul(e)marfc, 5-7 fow-, 7, 9 fu-, 8, 9 
foomart, (6 foumerd, 7 fummer, 8 formet), 8- 
foumart. [ME, /u/mardt—O'E. *fiil meatiS {ftU, 
Foul a. + ineartS marten).] 

1 . The polecat {Putoritts fa'tidui). 

13.. E. £. Alia. P. B. 534 pe fox & he folmarde to h« 
fryth wyndez. cMgo Chester Pi,, Noah's Flood 170 
(Pollard), Atter and foxe, fullimartes alsoe. i486 Bk, St, 
Albans B vij b. That no fulmertis nor fecheus ne other ver- 
myn com nott in to hir. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § i46Tose 
that they be well kepte from, .fully martes & other vermin, 
ft 1592 H. Smith Senn. (1622) i02Vsurers..lurke about the 
City like Rats, and Wesels, and Fulmers. 1772 ■!. Simpson 
Vennin Killer 23 The Polecat, Fitchat, Fitchew, Formet. 
The same animal called by different names in different 
countries. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxii, * Sicken a day as we 
had wi’ the foumarts and the tods.' 1863 N. Macleod 
Remitt. Highland Par. iii, Rats, fumarts, wild cats [etc,], 
b. Used as a term of contempt or opprobrium, 
1508 Kennedie Flyting iv. Dunbar 517 Fowmart, fasert, 
fostint in filth and fen. a 1605 Montgomerie Flyting w, 
Polwari 69 False fecklesse foulmart, loe heere a defyance I 
1633 B. JoNsoN Tale 0/ Tub i. iv, You stole I Was ever 
such a fulmart for an huisher, To a great worshipful lady, 
as myselfl 1892 J. Pavk Mod. Dick ll^hitiiugion 1 . 112 
He and that foulmart, the parson, have just gone. 

2. attrib.iSs'5,foumart-htmt,^skin\ foumart-dog, 
a dog used for hunting the foumart. 

i 6 x 2 Sc. Bk. Customs in Halyburton Ledger (1867) 329 
Skins called .. Fowmart skins, <r 1746 T. Collier tTim 
Bobbin) Lane. Dm/. Wks, (1862) 52 Mezzilfcase. .gran like 
a Foomurt-Dog. 2855 Waugh Lane. Sketches, Heyivood, 
etc. (1869) 182 Now and then a foomaxt-hunt lakes place. 
Foun, obs. form of Fawn, Few. 
t Pounce, sb. Obs, Also founs. ' [AF. fonnz 
= OF. fonz^ funz (mod.Fr. /o«iA) :~popular L. 
^fundus neiit. « class. L. ftnidus masc.] The 
bottom of anything. 

13. . D. E.Allit. P. A. 113 In he founce her stonden stonez 
stepe. /1 1400-50 W/rjrWrr 4330^35 flee as fast in-to flode 
& to he founce plangid,- ^1500 Melusino xxiv. 172 The 
founs of the valey, 

t Pounce, Obs. [app.a.F./i7««r,f.OF._/o/w: 
sec prec.] a. In passive : ? To have one's atten- 
tion fi.xed upon, b. intr. To come down with 
force upon, 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvl, By the power of this 
sorcercsse I was so founced upon her fayrencsse ; That [etc.]. 
J530 Palsgr. 557/2, I fownce (Lyd(gate]), I dent a thing. 
ye/once. This lerme is nat yet in comen ui*e. 2565 Jewel 
Def. Apol, {16x1) 64s Yet is liis soule .. crushed with the 
beetle of the whole earth, that founceth downe vpon It. 

Pound (found), Sc, [f. Found t/.2] s: 
Foul'datiox ; see also quot. 1846. 
j 8 x 8 Editt, Mag. Dec. 503 Our milkhouse ., micht 


hac studs to the last day; but its found had been onner- 
minit by the last X^immas-spait. 1S46 Buchanan Technol. 
Diet., Found, in architecture, the trencli or excavation made 
to receive the foundation stones of a wall. 

Pound (found), jA2 [f. Foukd v.^'\ The pro- 
cess of founding (metal, materials for glass), t Of 
found (Sc.) = made of cast metal (cf. Font sb.^ i). 

1540 Sc. Act yns. y (1597) § 94 Ane Hagbutte of Founde, 
called Hagbute of Crochert. 156610 T. Thompson Tnv, R. 
IPanirobe (t8i5> 166 Foure newcannonis of found. 18x8 
Scott Hri. Midi, xii, Guns, cross-bows, bagbuts of found. 
18.. Glass-making 120 {Cent, Dicii^ The success of the 
subsequent melting or found. 

Pound, a comb-maker's tool (see quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 909 Found, a three-square, 
single-cut file or float, with one very acute angle. 

Found, obs. var. of Fount 2 . 

Pound (faund), ppl. a. Forms : .see Find v. 
[pa. pple. of Find zi.] 

1 ', Discovered, met with, ascertained, etc. (see the 
verb). Also, with adv. prefixed, as mw founds 

rat'C found, 

CX38Q Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 347 But stf he took more 
charge upon him bi his newe foundun oraenaunce. c 1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 231 Also the founden shepe broght 
home yt arst was lorne. 1553 Eden {title) A treatyse of 
the newe India, with other new founde landes and Ilandes. 
1571 Dicces Pantom. iv, prob. xxiv. Ee iij b, The square 
of the Dodecaedrons founde side. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 
1. (ed. 7) 96 Double the foresaid found Root 13. 1603-8 
Knolles His/. Turks{t6-iZ) 2x4 His great vectucs, and rare 
found courtesie. 1720 Dc Foe Cap/. Si/tgle/on xitt. (.1B40) 
225 Our lost, but now found comrade, a 1823 hfay Collin 
in Child Ballads 1. (1882) 58/1 Who owns this dapple grey ? 

* It is a found one she replied, ‘ That I got on the way.' 

fb. Said of children exposed or abandoned; 
found child {brat, etc.) = Foundling. Ohs. 

x6ss Valentine ff Orson 53 This Found-fellow I perceive 
growes in great favour with the King. Ibid. xii. 56 They 
call me Found-brat. 1662 Petty Taxes 4 The maintenance 
of orphans, found and exposed children. 

c. Pound stones': stones obtained from the sur- 


face of the ground without quarrying. 

1885 Blacklauis Quarry Price List, Ruble Founds 
Found Stones, not above 7 in. thick per sup, foot 4!^. 

2 . Furnished with stores, supplies, or the like; 
of a ship, equipped ; only with defining word pre- 
fi.xecl, as -well found, single found (see quot. 1799). 

1793 Smeatoh Edysione A. 1 94 A strong and very well 
found sloop. 1799 NavalCkron. I, 216 Her materials were 
what is called single found, i. c. she had only one anchor, 
one cable, etc. 1857 R. Tomes Amer, in yapan ii. 35 The 
strongest-moored and best found vessels. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. II. ii. 144 The garrison is large, and well found, 
t Pound, Ohs. Forms; J fundiaa, 2-3 
faiidie(n, 3-5 fund(e, 4-6 foiiBd(e, 5 fowiid(e ; 
also 3-5 foiid(e. [O^ fundian = OS.fundbn 
OTeut. type ^fundbjan^ f. OAryan 

(whence Gr. waTos way), ablaut var. of */«//• : see 
Find v, Cf. OHG. fzmden (i—'^fundjan) of the 
same meaning ; also the cognate Fand v.] 

1 . intr. To set out, start, hasten; logo, depart, 
betake oneself ; to travel, journey. (In its later use 
chiefly norl/i,} Cf. Fand v. 8. 

rtxooo Seafarer 47 Ac a hafaS longunge se he on lagu 
funda^. c iooo wElfric .SVT/Vx/r’ Lives zcKvi. 224 And Isedde 
for 3 mid him hier he fundode to. c 1200 Trin, Colt. Horn. 
IT7 Do he ure louerd ihesu crist fundede lichaniliche fro 
eorSe to heuene. c 2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2958 Dis folc of londe 
funden ne mot. <22300 Cursor il/'. 6034 (GOtt.) k® t®lk to 
fond [Coti. fund, Fair/, foundel i sal giue leue. 1375 
Barbour Bruce x. 256 [Bruce] syne our all the land can 
found, c 1440 York Myst. ix. 80, I am noujt bowne to 
fonde nowe ouer here flelUs. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 32 
Nane off that place had power for to found. 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 435 With clarions cleir..Quhomeof the 
sound did found attouir the fell. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. iri. 182 Spangs vp on a swofte horse, 
and founde away at speid. 

b. followed by inf. expressing the purpose. 

Beowulf (Gr.) 1819 \Ve fundiaS Higelac secan. a jooo 

Czdmon's Gen. (Gr.) 2269 H wider fundast hu . . siSas dreogan ? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5091 To fotle mi fader sal yee fund. 

c. To rush or dash forcibly into ; to strike out 
at (with a weapon). 

cx4«o Aniurs of. Arth. xii. He foundes into the freke 
with a fresebe fare. Ibid, xlvii, Fast he foundes atle his 
face With a squrd kene. C143S Torr, Portugal 2469 But 
lordys of other lond. Every one to other flfond. 

2 . To found to (an object) : to strive or yearn 
towards, try to arrive at or reach ; also, to take or 
betake oneself to (flight, war, etc.). 

<2 2000 Crist 1672 (Gr.) Nu Jni most feran Jiider hu funda- 
uestlonge and ^elome. <22000 Guthlac (Gr.) 2062 Sawul 
lundao of Hc-fate to ham longan xefean, a 2250 OvjI ^ 
Night. 848 And techest horn that hi fundieth honne Up to 
the songc that cvrei-lest. 235* Minot /’ormi (Hall) k js 
when Edward founded first to were, c 2400 Destr. Troy 
x<W 76 pax foundyt to flight. 

o. Const, with itif. fa development from i b) : 
To set about, set oneself, try, begin or prepare {to 
do something) ; to proceed or go on {to do.) 

c 1205 Day. 17858 Vthcr.. fundede to uarene wiS Passent 
^ fehten.^ xz . . Prayer to our Lady 'j in O. E, Misc, 192 
Dat and xxicht ich fundie to wendende heonne. c 2250 Gen. /r 
Ex. 2831 Moyses, fri^ti, 3 o funden gan to speken wiS ietro 
oat riche man. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. c-' He 
foundede [v. rr, fonded, vondede] biseliche. .to fulfilleforiir. 
implere safagebnf] ]>e counsail of the gospel, c 2460 Towtic. 
ley Myst. (Surtees) 235 If thou Wyll saue thy self vnshent 


go about any thing], 

b, with clause : To try to find /itw (one may, etc.) 
2390 Gowf-r Conf. III. 139^ [He] foundeih howe he might 
excite The juges through his eloquence Fro deth to tome 
the sentence. 

4 . trans. a. To try, test,- tempt (a person). 
c 2275-2400 [see Founding vbl. j^,]. 
b. To make experiment of, prove, try (some- 
thing) ; also, to follow after, practise. 

1340-70 Alex, Dtnd. 392 Alle leccheries lust vs lojeib to 
founde. Ibid.f^x"^ And opur wordliche werkwisly to founde. 
C2374 Chaucer Anel. 4- Arc. 241 Farther wol I neuer 
founde Non other help, my sores for to sounde. 

[see Fanos^, 3]. 

Hence Pou'nding vhl. sb.i (a) setting forth, 
faring, etc, ; {b) trial, temptation. 

0. E. Chron. an. xio6,' ForJ>am he henoldeon his fundunge 
ofer S2Q hired healdan. cxiy$ Latnb, liom.b'j Ne led us 
noht in to costnunga, ket is an cun [printed Q,yxm\ of fun- 
dunga. c 2400 Apol. Loll. 87 pe creaieris of God are maad 
in to hate. & foundingts [Vulg. Sap, xiv. ii in ieniationtm] 
to he soul of men. ‘<2 2400750 A texander 4154 J)e writhe of 
he wale god I wate on vs lijiis For cure founding ouire Hs 
forbod BO ferre to ]>e est. c 2450 Guy Warw. (C) 44E6 He 
was tryste in all fovvndynge. 

‘ Found (found), Forms 4-5fund(e,fond(e, 
fownd(e, 4- found. Pa. t. and pa. pple. founded; 
also 4~5 founde, fund(e, fond, and in pa. pple, 
(by confusion with that of Find), fonden, ‘yn, 
founden, -un. [a, F. fonder L. fundartj f. 
fund-tis bottom, foundation.] 

1 . trans. To lay the base or substructure of (a 
building, etc.) ; to set, fix, or build an a firm ground 
or base. (Sometimes used simply =: build, erect.) 

<■1330 Arth. Sf Merl. 1443 Tel^ me now..Whi noman no 
may founde Cascel here open his grounde. ciz^oCursor 
M. 7876 Dauid..an hous bigon to founde. 1382 WreuF 
Matt, vii. 25 It felle nat doun, for it was foundid [x383 
foundun] on a stoon. C1384 Chaucer H. Fame ml 891 
Yet hit [the house] is founded to endure. CX400 Rer.i. 
Rose 4156 A sturdy wal, Which on a cragge was founded al. 
1612 Bible Matt. vii. 25. 2752 Hume Ess. d- Treat. (1777) 
n. 97 The House.. Is.. solidly built and founded, 
b. To serve as the base or foundation of. 

1728 Pope Dime. 1. 160 A folio Common-place Founds the 
whole pile, of all hi.s works the base. 

2 . To build (an edifice, town, etc.) for the first 
time ; to begin the building of, be the first builder 
of. 

cxzgo Bechet yj4 in .S’. Eng. Leg. I. u? P® churche ef 
Redlnge pat i-founded was and a-rerd poru? henri fco^ 
kingue. 136a Lancl. P. PI. A. r. 62 That is^the ca>lel of 
care. .Ther-inne wonelh a wiht..he foundede u him-selaen. 
<ri4eo Desir. Troy Here foundit he first the 

place Ylion. 2609 Holland Anwi. Marcelt. xiv. wni 
Seleucia, founded and built by King Seleucus. 1718 Prwi 
Solomon ii. x6 , 1 founded palaces, and planted bowers, wjs 
Thjrlwall Greece I. ii. 58 His son Lycaon founds the6r>: 
city, Lycosura. . , 

3 . fig. To set up or establish for the first time (an 
instilution, etc.), fr/.with provision forits perpetual 
maintenance; to originate, create, initiate (some* 
thing which continues to exist thencefonvard). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 20902 Quen he of antioche had funor 
kirk, c 1330 R.Brunne Chron. (2810) 227 He Us. . J 

of pris he founded with lond & rent. 2368 m Erg. M 
In septembre Ws fratemite is funded and siabelea. 377 
Bancl. P. pi. B. X. Z15 Allc thise sciences I 50UW 

and ordeyned And founded hem formest 
0x460 Fortescue Abs, 4- Lint. Mou. xix, For f\ras o^ 
kynges haue flfounded byshopriches. .he 
haue [founded an holl reaume, and endowed , ^,1;., 
possescions [etc.]. 2612 Bible 2 ilfocc. ii. 13 iJ 

a librarxe. 2672 Milton P. R. m. 295 By gre.'vt , » 

who founded first That empire. 171* Addison o/ff • 

413 ? 5 The Breed is incapable of propagating its u • 
and of founding a new Order of Creatures. } 7 p , 
Horze Paul. Rom. ii. 18’That city where he bad fou , 
church; 184s Jr. Pattison Ess. (1S89) 1 . 12 J 
Marmoutier, founded by St. Martin himself. 

Anc. Laxv 113 The glossators who founded ,<oD« 

dence. Hours in Library . 

Foe founded the modern school of English j 

Green Short /fw/. v, § 1. ai8 Flemish "'pavers wat 
over with the Conqueror to found the prosperity 01 . 

288s Manek. Exam. 8 June 5/2 Bismarck is eager to w 
colonies in all parts of the world. ^ , ,?nfpn- 

f b. To endow, make provision for the ma 
ance of (persons who are to perform certain 
tions). Obs. 

2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. 319 And w 

to such that ben riche, And ben founded aaa 


bidde for other, c m5o Lonelich blrutl ^ 
Galaaz ...fownded an hows of 

syxty monkes serteinle. And therto foivnoed .,,<,-5 ai 
inowhe. exsoo Melusine lix. 361 Yf thou 
hospital, and founde therin a presw to syng.p ) 
faders sowle. 1535 Coverdale 2 to hoiT' 

murims, whom the kynges of luda had p xxi'’* 
incense vpon the hye places- 2612 ^ ajj 

873 Gilbert.. who founded those Diuincs, M 

that were, of him nam’d Gilbertines. ^ 

4. To set or establish (something 
a firm basis ; to give a basis or firm 
to construct as on a ground or 
or principle ; to base, ground. Const, ofh i 

A 2300 Cursor M. 127 par-for his fii. 343 D?' 

aselcuth stedfast grund. 1390 Gower . fiii Jo'* 

what it is to be well grounded, For he bath 


.. FOUND, 


493 


FOUNDATION, 


founded Honestelichasfor towedde. a Alexander 

4641 Pure is 5oure tecches, Mare fonden opon foly t>an 
ficchid on reson. 1526 Pilp". Per/. (W. de W. 1531^ i b, 
Therfore on it I founde this poore treatyse. 1604 Smaks. 
Otiu HI. iv. 94 A man that all his time Hath founded his 
good fortunes on your love. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Saa\ 
11. V. § s The question which Moses supposeth, is founded 
upon clear.and evident reason. 171X Addison Spect. No. 
162 ? 6 The most humourous Character in Horace is founded 
upon this Unevenness of Temper. 1850 L. Hunt Auiobiog. 
I. ii. 77 A play founded on a B.arbadian story. 1865 X»I. 
Arnold Ess. Crit, iii. 85 Greatness can never be founded 
upon frivolity and corruption. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. 
ii. 42 A classification of insects founded on larvse would 
be quite different from that founded on the perfect insects. 
x88oZ<Ttt» i?r/.3iCh.I)iv. 626 The order appealed from was 
founded on the Chief Clerk’s certificate. Mod. This novel 
is believed to be founded on fact, 
b. const, in. 

X667 Decay Chr. Piety xvii. 3S3 The opinion of some 
schoolmen, that dominion is founded in Grace. 2690 
Locke 0 / Govmt. i. jx. § 97 A right to the use of the 
creatures being founded originally in the right a man has 
to subsist. X733 Pope Ess. Alan in. 109 God, in the nature 
of each being, founds Its proper Bliss. x8^a Lewis Use d* 
Ab. Pol. Terms iii, 21 A claim founded in justice and ex- 
pediency. 1837-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. I. viii. i. § 23. 432 
Kemarks so delicate in taste and so founded in knowledge. 

f c. with ohj. a person; To establish in a firm 
position (in controversy, etc.) ; to ground in ■, (a 
subject of instruction, etc.) ; also refl. to take one’s 
stand ttpon (a ground for argument,- etc.), Obs, 
c X394 P. PI. Crede 47 It is but a faynt folk i-founded vp-on 
Japes. X481 Caxton Afyrr, ii. viii. 81 This knewe they by 
their grete. .vnderstandyng of astronomye in whiche they 
were endowed and founded. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 162/2 He 
was ryght sore founded in humylyte. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. i. § 43 They that found themselves on the 
radical balsome, or vital sulphur of the parts, determine not 
why Abel lived not so long as Adam. . 1644 Milton Edue. 
Wks. (1847)98/2 Because our understanding cannot in this 
body found Itself but on sensible things. 1676-7 Marvell 
Corr. cclxxxiv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 5x6 If you nnd yourselves 
so firmly founded as we imagine you. 

d. Of a thing : To serve as, or furnish, a basis 
or ground for. 

X690 Locke Hum. Und. n. xxviii. § 19 The comparing 
them then in their Descent. .is enough to found my Notion 
of their havjng. . the Relation of Brothers. 1885 B. Coleridge 
in Lavi Times Rep. LII, ,585/1 The relationship between 
the parties was,. one of bailment, and therefore could not 
found criminal proceedings.^ xZ^Solkitors' /ml. XXXIX, 
2/2 The further report, if it is to found Jurisdiction for an 
order for public examination, must state that [etc.]. 

e. inir. (for rejl. \ cf, 4 c). To base oneself or 
one’s opinion, to base itself, to be based (<?«, upon). 
Chiefly *SV. 

2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Rletaph, vi. (1870) I. 95 The 
legitimacy ofevery synthesis is. .dependent on the legitimacy 
of the analysis which it presup^ses, and on which it 
founds. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. HI. i. v. All Delineation, . 
must either found on Belief and provable Fact, or have no 
foundation at all, 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. ii. 311 
All that course of argumentation which founds on the 
occurrences of the outward World. 1882 Ogilvie s. v., 

* I found upon the evidence of my senses’. 

•j-S. To fasten or attach to. Also /%- Obs, - 
XS4X R. Copland Guydons Quest. C/iirur^., The bone 
. . wnerlo the tongue is founded. 164X Marmion 
in. Dram.^Wks. (1875) 240, I see you are growing obdurate 
in your crimes, Founded to vice, lost to all piety, 
lienee Founding vbl. sb. 

CX400 Desir, Troy v. heading, Of the Foundyng of New 
Troye. 1571 Hanmer Chron, Irel, {1633) 41 Some twenty 
five yeeres before the founding of Armagh. 1682 WoooZ.^/i’ 
20 Mar., The vice-chancellor asked ' whether they denied 
the founding of the lecture itself, or the conditions?’ 1697 
Con/, at Lambeth in W, S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. 
Ch, 1 . 40 Particularly, the word founding, which is always 
the Law Word for a perpetual fund of maintenance, is 
always put Into these Revenues. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
400 When first the question rose About the founding of 
a Table Round. 1889 Aihenseum 9 Feb. 178/2 (He dies] 
a * Poor Brother ’ in the hospital of his own founding. 

Found (found), v.^ Also 4, 8 fond, [ad, F, 
fond-re x—\.. fundhe to pour, melt, Fuse.] 

+ 1 . trans. To dissolve or mix Obs.-^^ 
?CX390 Form 0/ Cury in Warner Antiy. Culin. 18 Take 
wyne and hony and fond it togyder. 

2 . To melt (metal) and run it into a mould; to 
form (an article) by running molten metal into a 
mould ; to cast. 

1562 Whiteiiorne tr. Afacc/tiavcllts Arte 0/ JVarre(iS73) 
II. 44 a, The Pottes .. may also serue to found metalles in. 
x6ox Holland Pliny xxxiv. ii. 487 Famous for metall- 
foundtng, and casting of images. X667 Milton P. L. i, 703 
A second multitude With wondrous Art founded the massie 
Ore, VI. 518 Veins.. of mineral, .Whereof to found., 

their balls Of missive ruin. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 
1. 6 Lead| when moulded Into Bullets, is not so mortal as when 
founded into Letters ! x’^Wovs^Ainer.Geog. ILpsAbell 
at Moscow, founded in Czar Boris’s time. 

b. To melt or fuse (the materials for making 
glass) ; to make (glass) by melting the materials 
in a furnace. 

1782 [see vbl. sb. below]. 1853 Ure Diet. Arts I. 907 
A Bohemian furnace in which, .window glass is founded. 
Ibid. 914 Xhe fourth is called the arch 0/ the inateHnls, 
because it serves for drying them before they are founded. 

C? A pun : cf. Found v.- 3 b.) 
x624 Fletcher Rule a IVi/e iv. ii, A fellow founded out 
of charity, And moulded to the height, contemn his maker, 
Curb the free hand that fram’d him? 

Hence Founding vbl. sb. Also allrib. 


x6s8 W. Burton Consm. Antoninus* Itin. 156 The magni- 
ficent Acts \read Arts] of Statuarie, Founding, Mowlding. 
X779 Hervey Naval Hist. lit. II. 50 Ship-building, and 
the founding of iron cannon, were the sole [arts] in which 
the English excelled. 2782 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. 
LXXII. 320 The fonding heat of the glass furnaces, .was. . 
xi4° for flint-glass. 1853 Ure Diet. Arts I. 908 The found- 
ing-pots are filled up with these blocks of frit. Ibid. 917 
These three stages are called the first, second, and third 
fusion or founding. 

+ Found, Ohs. Aphetic form of Confound. 

2382 Wyclif Isa. xlvi. 8 Remembreth this, and beth 
foundid (Vulg. von/undamini\. a 1592 Greene George a 
Greene Wks. ^Rtldg.) iSj/i A plague found you i 

+ Found, v.^ Also 6 pa. pple. fundied. 
[aphetic f. affound-, ad. OF. enfondre ; see first 
quot,] To be chilled or numbed with cold. 

(13.. Chaucer To Rosemounde 21 My love may not 
refreyd be nor affound.] CX430 Pil^. Ly/ Alauhode ii. 
xc. (2869) 108 The maymed, the foolltch, the founded [mor- 
/ondue], the froren. 2560 Rolland Cri. Venus iv. 736 
Becaus I was baith fundeit, faint, and cald. 2562 Turner 
Herbal n. 108 [Pyrethio] is excellently good for any parte of 
the body y^ is fundied or foundered or made allmost num, 
with to much colde. 

f Fou’ndable, Obs. rare'-K [f. Found 
• f -ABLE.] That can be founded. 
m^Pilgr. Sovfle{Cicctot))v. xiv.fiSsglSa Ouer fantastyk, 
nought grounded, nor foundable in holy Scripture. 
Foundation (faund^’-Jon). Forms: 4-6f(o)un- 
dacio(u)n, -yon, 5-6 f(o)vindatio(u)n, -yo(u)n, 
(6 foundasyon), 7 fund-, fondation, 5- foun- 
dation. [ad. L,. ftindaiion-em, n. of action f. /un- 
dare ; see Found Cf. OY.fondacion (1 322).] 

1 . The action of founding or building upon a firm 
substructure ; the state or fact of being founded. 

^2385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 739 Thisbe, This waK.Was 
cloven a-two, right fro the toppe adoun, Of old tyme of his 
fundactoun. C2400 Maundev. (1839) xxi. 223 The founda- 
cion of the Tour of Babylon. 1535 Covebdale Ezra iii. la 
Many of the olde prestes. .which had sene the house afore 
in his foundacion. 2621 Bible yohn xvii. 24 Thou louedst 
mee before the foundation of the world. 2719 Tickell 
Death Addison 44 Ne'er to these chambers where the 
mighty rest, Since their foundation, came a nobler guest. 

2 . The action of establishing, instituting, or 
constituting on a permanent basis. 

<ri4oo Maundev. (Roxb.)xL 44 pat was J)efundacionofI?e 
Templeres and of batre ordre. 2548 Hall Chron., Edvj. JV 
(an, 9) 206 b, For the more sure foundacion of the newe 
amitte, Ed\vard Prince of Wales, wedded Anne. 2629 Sempil 
Sacrilege Handled 84 Heere then was but a Nuncupation, 
a Fundation of Priesthood. X84X Lane Arab. Nts. I. 73 
E.xtending to the foundation of the Empire of Baghdad. 
2874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5. 506 The foundation of the 
linen manufacture which xvas to bring wealth to Ulster, 

3 . esp. Theestablishingof an institution, together 
with an endowment or provision for its perpetual 
maintenance. 

2389 in Eng. Gilds (2870) 67 Theyse ame the ordinaunces 
of the Gylde of Seynt Katerine . . ordeynyd , . in the fyrste 
fundacion. c 2460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Lint. Mon, xix. 
(1885) 185 To establjrsh and . . amortyse be same lyuelod to 
is crowne, .wj’ch than wold be as a newe ffundacion of is 
crowne. 2513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge l. 2449 What landes 
he gaue towarde the fundacyon Of the sayd roonasterj'. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 2349/2 In ech vniuersi- 
ties by the foundation of the ordtnarle and publike lessons. 
2859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. i. 7 The piety, .evidenced by 
bequests of broad acres, the foundation of religious houses. 

t b. The charter of establishment or incorpora- 
tion of a society, institution, etc., with rules .and 
ordinances for its government. Obs. 

2389 in Eng. Giids (1870) no [heading] Certi/icacio /tin- 
dacioniset regiminis gilde . .{ending wilhj Other fundadoun 
es ther non. 253o-x Act 22 Hen. VIII, c, 12 Euery person 
.. bounden by reason of any foundacion or ordynaunce to 
gyue or distribute any money in almes, 2546 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 20 As in the First Chauntrie at large is de- 
clared as apperyih by Foundacion dated [etc.]. 

4 . That which is founded or established by en- 
dowment ; an institution (e.g, a monastery, college, 
or hospital) established ■with an endowment and 
regulations for its maintenance. 

2523 More in Grafton Chron. (2568) II. 808 He begun^ to 
founde a College of a hundred priestes, which foundation 
with the founder shortly tooke an ende- 2669 Woodhkad 
St. Teresa ii. xxviii. 175 It was our Lord’s pleasure, that no 
Foundation should be erected witbout great troubles to me. 
2843 Coleridge in Stanley Amoltfs Li/e <5- Corr. {1844) I. 
i. 9 Corpus is a very small establishment^ — iw'finty fellows 
and twenty scholars, with four exhibitioners, form the 
foundation. 2867 Freeman Norm. Coruj. (2876* I. iv. 190 
He was with difficulty hindered from becoming a monk m 
his own foundation of jumieges. 

b. On (or \o/') the foimdationi said of the 
members of an endowed college or similar society. 

2492 Act 7 Hen. VI!, c. 29 William Priotir ofCrlslchurche 
of Caunterbury of your noble fundadon. icSS Ld. Burgh- 
ley in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. i. III. 26 No Scholer nor 
Fellowes of the foundation of any How-se of Leaminge. 
1761 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 86 If the boy was to be on 
the foundation (at Eton]. 1839 De Quincey' Recoil. Lakes 
Wks. 1862 11.72 He..rvas removed to.. London, and placed 
on the great foundation of Christ’s Hospital, x88i Ox/ord 
Univ. Calend. 163 There are now fourteen Felloivships and 
fifteen Scholarships on the old Foundation at this College. 

c. The fund or revenues appropriated to endow 
such an institution. Also U.S. (see quot. 1851). 

c 2430 Lydc. Alin. Poems 136 To sette of tithes a fun- 
dacioun. 2593 Nashe Christ's T. 83 b, They peruert foun- 
dations, and will not bestow the Bequeathers ‘free almes. 


2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. iii. 322 None [of the Convents] 
was left standing in the whole Diocesse of Bangor, where no 
Foundation was valued at full seventy pounds per annum. 
285* H. _Hall College IVords 234 Foundation . . In 
America applied to a donation or legacy appropriated especi- 
alL* to maintain poor and deserving, .students at a college. 
6. The solid ground or base (natural or built up) 
on which an edifice or other structure is erected ; 
also, the lowest part of a building, usually con- 
structed below the ground-level. 

2494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxxiv. 119 Albeit y* many [build- 
ings] stande vpon theyr first foundacion, as this yet doth. 
2585 T. Washington tr. NicJtolay's Voy. i. viii. 8 b, Where 
as yet are scene the foundations of the auncient citie, 2697 
Dryden PEneid iii. 27 , 1 lay the deep Foundations ofa Wall. 
2802 C..yM\r.sAiilit.Dict. s.v., If the earth to be built upon is 
. .such that the natural foundation cannot be trusted. 2850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Alonast. Ord. (1863) 22 In digging the 
foundations of the monasterj’ of Monte C^assino. 

trans/, and Jig. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ivii. 
{1495) 172 The bones ben the foundacion of al the body and 
the byldynge of all the body is sette thervpon. 2535 Cover- 
dale Ps. cii. 25 Thou Lorde in the begynnynge has layed 
y* foundacion of the earth. 2597 Daniel Civ. JVars vi. 54 
Which engines of protests^ and proffers kind. .So shook the 
whole foundation of his mmd, As they did all his resolution 
move.. 2648 Herrick Hesper., Hock’Cart 29 The large and 
cheefe Foundation of j’our Feast, Fat Beefe. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, i. 455 The Rocks are from their old Founda- 
tions rent. 2705 S. Sewall Diary 19 Jan. (1879) II, 222 
The Horses went away with the foundation and left the 
Superstructure of the Slay and the Riders behind. 

tb. The ‘seat’ of the body, the ‘fundament’. 
2681 Colvil Whigs Stipplic. (1751) 132 Who quarrels pick 
with neighbour nations (jet halberts thrust thro* their funda- 
tions. 

6. fig. A basis or groundwork on which some- 
tliing (immaterial) is raised or by which it is sup- 
ported or confirmed ; an underlying ground or prin- 
ciple ; the basis on which a story, fiction, or the 
like is founded. 

c 2400 Hist, fc Art. Masonry 28 Hit was cause and funda- 
cion of ajl craftys and sciens. 2529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
261/1 This onepoynt is the very fond foundacion and ground 
of all his great heresyes. 2612 Bible Transl. Pre/. 4 The 
Edition of the Seuentie was vsed by the Greeke fathers for 
the ground and foundation of their Commentaries, 2628 T. 
Spencer Logick 182 The principles, and foundation of a de- 
monstration, are necessa^ axiomes. 2674 Playford Skill 
Mils. in. 1 The Bass, which is the lowest part and founda- 
tion of the whole Song. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth 
in. ii. (2723) 179 There being no reasonable^Foundalion to 
believe that the Deluge did come to pass this Way. 27x1 
Spect. N0.91 Pi The Subject I am^ now going upon 
would be much more properly the Foundation ofaComedy. 
2726 Lady M. W, Montagu Let, to Lady Rich z Dec., 
The report..! can assure you. .has no real foundation. 1765 
Blackstonb Comm. 1.47 'Phe only true and n.ilural founda- 
tions of society are the wants and the fears of individuals. 
2^3 Mill Logic 1. iii. § 9 , 1 shall term the sensation of white 
the foundation of the quality whiteness. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 313 Thus far Socrates has proceeded in 
placing religion on a moral foundation. 

fb. A ground or reason upon which men act; 
an understanding, basis of agreement. Obs. 

164* R. Carpenter Experience iv. ii. 232 He may kill his 
adversary, upon this foundation, because he must either kill 
or be killed. 27*7 A. Hamilton Nesv Acc. E. /nd. II. xH. 
107 That the English might again repair to their respective 
Houses, and trade on the old Foundation. X793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 30 Upon this foundation Captain lK)vet en- 
gaged Mr. John Rudyerd to be his engineer. 

7 . trans/. That upon which any structure is built 
up ; a body or ground upon which other parts are 
overlaid ; in various technical uses : e.g. in IDress- 
snaking, an underskirt over which the outer skirt is 
hung or draped ; also, a material used for stiffening 
a garment, etc. ; in crochet-work and knitting, the 
first set of stitches, to which the rest are secured. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 909 Foundation . body of 
a hat, of wool or inferior fur, upon which the napping of 
superior fur is laid and united at the battery. 1882 Caul- 
FEILD & Saward Dili. Needlczvork, Foundation net, a 
coarse quality of Net. .employed for stiff foundations in 
ilillinery and Dressmaking. 1893 G. Hill Hist. Eng. 
Dress II. 270 Six skirl.s of tulle over a foundation of satin. 

8. aitrib. tads. Comb, a. simple attrib. ( = belong- 
ing to or serving as a foundation, fundamental). 

2665 GLANViLL^'f^/f/x Sci. xi. (1680) 98 If any ask, how the 
Soul came by those foundation-propositions. 1670 Devout 
Comtnwt. (x688) 260 Christ, that foundation-mercy, that hath 
all mercies folded up in him. 2726 Vanbrugh Joum. to 
Land. i. i, It is a settled foundation-point that every child 
that is born shall be a beggar, except one ; and that he— shall 
be a fool. 1875 E. White Li/e in Christ iii. xx. (i87S» 262 
He builds evcrj’where on the foundation-thought that a 
Christian is [etc.]. 

b. = belonging to a foundation (sense 4), as 
/oundation'Charter, child, ^master, scholar, fttn- 
dergraduate. . 

C1670 Wood Life (1848] 129 A copie of the 
charter of Canterbury college in Oxon. 

Handbk. Brit India (1854’ 

fifty in number, are elected from the Christian 

Calcutta. 1706 Heakne Collect. 17 Mae. 

tion Master (as they call them). 1^3 h^ 

Aug. 525/1 The number of free 

been increased. 1687 W. Sher«;JN m 

(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 216 Any *f^«"dai.on-unde.yraduat^ 

e Special c-b : 

'Stitches m a niece of crocnec-^NoiK , ^ 

muJlS, -net. gummed rubrics u^d for st.nbnmg 
dresses and bonnets; foundation - school, an 
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endowed school ; foundation-stone, one of the 
stones forming the foundation of a biulding; spec. 
a. stone laid with public ceiemony to celebrate the 
founding of the edifice ; also Jig. \ foundation- 
stop, in an organ (see qiiot. iSSr). 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Ncedtavork^ *Fonndaiton 
Chain. 1858 Simsionds Diet. Trade^ * FoutidatioH'Htuslin. 
1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework^* Foundaticn 
net. 1833 Marrvat Z*. (1863) 92, I had been.. edu- 

cated at a *foundation school. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ui. xUi. 
302 The *Foundation-Slone of the Church. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (iB86^ 250 The first foundation-stone for the 
doctrine of liberty is to be sought in the conception of society 
as a growing and developing organism. X887 Spectator 
9 July 924/1 fh® foundation-stone of the Imperial Institute 
was laid by the Queen. 1846 Ri.mdault in North Mem. 
Musicke i2t Smith seems to have excelled in the diapason 
or ^foundation stops. 1881 C. A.^ Edwards Organs 148 
Foundation stops are those that give a note corresponding 
to the key pressed. 

Hence + Pounda’tlon v.^ to ground. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolz'es n. xxvii. 215 He that founda- 
tions not himself with the Arts, will hardly be fit to go out 
Doctor, either to himself or others. 

Foundational (faund^-Jonal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AI,.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
foundation ; fundamental. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordagds Mystic DiiK 
44 Foundational Doctrines. 1728 R. AIorris Ess. Anc. 
Archil. 100 The foundational I^ws of Beauty and Propor- 
tion. 1865 Kuskin Sesame i6i His command of it should 
be ioundaiional and progressive, hers, general and accom- 
plished for daily and }ie}pfa} use. 

Hence Pounda tionally cuiv. 

1878 T. SiNCL.\iR Mount 133 Never till then can they con- 
struct foundationally. 

Fonudationary (faundF'-Janari', a. [f. as 
prec. + -ARY.] Of or belonging to a foundation. 

1762 tr. Busching's Sysi. Geog. V. 440 tit] was converted 
into a foundation of canons. .It has Us own foundationary 
amt-office. 1864 Daily Tel. 2 -Aug., The foundationary 
funds attached to them [schools}. 

Foundationer (faundc^’Jsnoj). [f. as prec. + 
-ER One who is ‘ on the foundation ’ of an en- 
dowed school or college. 

1839 Arnold Let. in Stanley Li/eff Carr, (1844) II. ix. 155 
The difference which I had always made between Non-foun- 
dationers and Foundationers. xSjCFoxBounsELoekel. i. 17 
A new charter, which in addition to the forty foundationers 
..provided for the education of eighty other boys. 

Foundatiouless (faund^-Janles), a. [f. as 
prec. + -lESS.] Without foundation, baseless. 

1648 Hammond Serm. 2 Cor. vii. i Wks. 1684 IV. 306 A 
flattering, fallacious, foundationless . . hope. 1821 Examiner 
2/z The rumour.. was not altogether foundaiiouless. 1849 
Ruskin Sev, Lamps vi. 165 Tottering, foundationless shells 
of splintered wood and imitated $tone. 

Hence Pounda'tioulessness. 

1895 Blacktv, Mag. July 33 Its one foundation is the 
foundacionlessness of other systems. 

t Foundator. Ohs. Also -atour. Sc. funda- 
tour. [ad. L. fundator, agent-n. f. fuudare, re- 
fashioned after Found v.^'] = Founder sh.^ 
c 2423 Foutid. St. Bartholomew's jE. E, T. S.) 19 And with 
ofte visitacions solempne laude yeldid to God, with the 
foundatoure. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 128 Lauberaris of the 
grond . . var fundatouris of al there triumphand pro’^perite, 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nichalay's Voy. iv. xxiv, 140 
Penetropolis . . afterwards of his foundator Philippopoli, 
1596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scoil. I. 324 The Abbay 
. .quhairof he is namet fundatour. 
tFounday. Obs. [? f. Found t;.3] (See quot.) 
1674 Ray Collect. IVords 126 Every six days they call a 
Founday, in Nvhich space they make 8 Tun of Iron, if you 
divide the whole sunim of Iron made by the Foundays for 
at first they make less in a Founday, at last more. .S’wrrlr.r}. 

Founded (fau*nded),//f. a. [fi Found 

1. Based, having a (specified] base or ground 
(with qualifying adverb). fAlso without ndv.* 
‘well founded well grounded, etc. {obs.). 

1605 Skaks, ii/ach. III. iv. 22 Then comes my Fit agaxne. 
I had eUe beene perfect, Whole a.s the Marble; founded 
as the Rocke. 1671 MiLtos Samson 2504 Thy hopes are 
not ill founded. 1771 Junius Lett. Iv. 201, I mean, .of such 
charges, .to, show that they are not 'founded. 1774 tr. 
Hchietius' Child 0/ Nature I. 132 A young woman of your 
prudence must be founded in her behaviour. 1780 Burke 
Sp. at Bristol Wks. III. 398 Supply them witn just and 
founded motives to disaffection. 1792 Anecd. JF. Pitt III. 
xliu. 152 If Ministers are founded in saying there is no sort 
of treaty with France. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 248 
These complaints were in many cases well founded. 

2. Endowed, * on the foundation’, rare. 

189$ J- M» Bulloch Hist. Aberdeen Unto, 99 The greater 
part of the founded members had been ‘ quyte abolisched *. 

Foundement ; sec Fundament. 

+ Fou*nder, sh^ Obs. ff. Found v.^ + -eb^.] 

One who tests: only in ale-fouttder=.AhiE-coi;iiEn. 

fiSoo Bk. 0/ Bron/e iiBB 6 ) 164 Enquere. .of yower alle- 
foundei-s, 3ef they hawe do yer office well and trwiy. 

Founder (fau-ndsj), sb.^ [f. Found 
cf. OF.fondeor, -eur^ 

1. ‘ One who raises an edifice ; one who presides 
at the erection of a city * ( J.V 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 79 }>c foundour of his 
citce is vnknowe. C1440 Bone Plor. xi Antenowre. .fown- 
der of Jerusalem. i6xx Cokxat Crxidities S Julius Oesar 
was the first founder of this lower. 1728 Newton Chronol. 
Amended i. 161 Every City set up the worship of its own 
Founder. 1838 Murray's Handbk. N. Germ. 477 The 
building displays. . the taste of different founders. 


f b. A maker or creator. Obs. 
a 1375 Joseph Arim. 68 He hat is mi foundeor may hit 
folfutle, pat was ded on pe cros & bou3te us so deore. 

2. One who sets np or institutes for the first time ; 
one who gives its first beginning to (an institution, 
sect, etc.). Formerly in wider use, an originator 
(of a practice or custom). 

1340-70 Alex. 4* Dind. 664 He [Mars] was fihtere fel & 
foundur of werre. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 101 Y® first 
foundurs of y** gilde. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. F 7 /, 32 b, 
No man could tell who was the authoure and founder of 
that rumoure. 1563 Homilies it. Wilful Rebel, iv. (i859» 
583 Sathan, the first founder of Rebellion. 1678 Cudwori h 
Intell. Syst. 1. i. Contents § 17 Leucippus and Democritus . . 
were.. the Founders of that Philosophy which is Atheisti- 
cally Atomical. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 24 Pallas . . 
Thou Founder of the Plough and Plough-man's Toyl. 1776 
Gibbon Deal. 4 * F. \. 357 Like Augustus, Diocletian may 
be considered as the founder of a new empire. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 24 George Fox, the founder of 
the sect of Quakers. 1874 Heli's Sac. Press, iii. 52 The 
founders of great fortunes and great families. 

3. One who founds or establishes (an institution) 
with an endowment for its perpetual maintenance. 

1303 R- Brunne Handt. Synne 2584 Ke was fyrst founder 
and syre Of he cherche of Knares myre. 1535-6 Act 27 
Hen. yilf, c. 28 Suche as preiende to be fonndours, pa- 
Irons or donours of suche rclygyous houses. 1682 Prideaux 
Lett. (Camden) 122 Our founders monument being defaced 
in the late wars, I am again restorcing It, 1693 Bentley 
Boyle Lect. n. 8 The Honourable Founder of this Lecture. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Universities Wks. (Bohn) II. 
89 The pictures of the founders hang from the walls, 
f 4. One who supports or maintains another. Obs. 
1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 401 He [Perkyn Warbeck]. .with 
all hys complices and confederates, and Jhon Awaier . . one 
of hys founders and hys sonne, were. .arreyned and con- 
dempned at Westmynster. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Captain i. 
iii, What a vengeance ails you, To be so childish to imagine 
me A founder ofold fellowsi 

5. Founder’a-shares, (-parts)//., shares issued 
to the founders of a public company, as part of 
tlie consideration -for the business or concession 
which is taken over, and not forming a part of the 
ordinary capital. 

1889 Daily Ncivs 24 OcL 7/2 The value of. . founders’ shares 
has grown unwieldy. x8^ Athenxum i Feb. 143/2 The 
invention of* founders* shares ’..dates only from 1889. 

Founder (fawndai), sb.^ [f. Found + -eu k 
Cf. OF. (and TCiod..V.)/ofideur.'\ 

1. One who founds or casts metal, or makes arti- 
cles of cast metal. Often in comb., with the metal 
or article specified, as bell'y iron-, iype-fonnder, 

1402 in Rot, Pari. III. 520 BartUmew Dekene, Founder. 
1560 Bible iGenev.) Jer. vi. 29 The lead is consumed in 
the fyre : the founder melteth in valne. 1637 Decree Star 
Chamber xxvU. in Arb. Miltotis Areop.21 1 ‘hat there shall 
be foure Founders of letters for printing allowed. x68x 
Grew Musxunt iii. iii. 334 Founders add a little [antimony) 
to their Bell-Metal, to make it more sonorous. 1705 Lut. 
trell Brief Ret. (1857) V. 581 Her majestie-; founder has 
orders to casCdoheavycannon. s’jz^Smrr Draper's Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. It. 28 Let Mr. Wood and his crew of founders 
and tinkers coin on. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss. s.v’.. 
Master founders arc the owners or managers of a foundry for 
making iron or brass castings, 
b. One who founds glass. 

1853 Ure Diet, Arts 1 . 903 The glass-founder. 1885 
Instr. Census Clerks 89 Glass Manufacture [Workmen 
employed in} Metal Making: Founder. 

2. Comb., as foiuuiers dust, sand (see quots.). 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Founders' Dust, charcoal 
powder, and coal and coke dust ground fine and sifted for 
casting purposes in foundries, /bid., Fotenders' sand, a 
species of sand obtained from Lewisham, Kent, and other 
districts, for m.nking foundry' moulds. 

Founder (fau-ndaj), sb.^ [f. Founder v.] 
f 1. pi. Grounds, Ices, sediment. Cf. F. fon- 
drillcs. Obs. 

c 1450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 176 Do awey he foundres 
[v.r, groundes} vndcrnehe, 

2 , The action of the verb Founder ; a landslip. 
x882 Comh. Mag. Dec. 738 A series of founders or land- 
slips, caused by the undermining of the solid strata. 

Founder (fuumdaj), sb.^ [^PP* f- found, pa. 
pple. of Find v, + -eh 1 .] 
tl. = Finder. Obs. 

*577 Framfton Joy/ul Nrws in App. Jas./'s Counterbi, 
(-Arb.) 84 Lorde Nicot. .first founder out of this hearbe. 

2. Spec, in Derbysh. Lead'inining{y>txi quot. 1851 ). 

x6oi High Peak Art. I. in Mander Derbysh. Min. Gloss, 

(1824) 130 Who ., were or pretended to be possessed of 
the same ground as taker of a Fore-field for an old foun- 
der. 1851 Tapping Lcadmtining TVrwr (E. D. S.k Founder 
is the mining term expressive of the finder of a vein, or rake, 
or in ordinary language, a miner. 

3. That portion of a lead-mine which is given to 
the first finder of the vein ; hence, the part first 
worked. Called also fonnder-meer, -shaft. 

1653 Manlove Lend-Mittes 59 (E. D. S.) If two Founders 
in one Rake be set, 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. I ijb, 
Sometimes it happens that there is two Founders in the 
.same Vein, for a Vein may be found at a distance from my | 
Founder. x8o2 Mawe Min. Derbysh. 204 Foundertnere, the ' 
first 32 yards of ground worked. Ibid., Foundershaft, the 
first shaft that is sunk. 1851 Act 14 4- 15 Viet. c. 94 § 2 
Hie Word 'Founder' xhallmesn the Point at which a Vein 
of Ore shall be first found. .the Words ‘ Founder-Mcers’ 
shall mean the Two first Mcers to be set out lo the Finder. 

Founder (faurndw), jAG Also 6 fownder. 
[f. Founder v. (senses 


1. Inflammation of the laminar structures of x 

horfse’s foot, resulting usually from ovenvork'a 
similar disease in dogs. ’ 

XS47 Salesburv Welsh Did., Fraeo val inarch,{Q'i;x-.t<ti 
1708 J. C, Compl, Collier (1845) 34 They are subject to 
Beat or Founder to their Feet or Leggs, tSxs Lovdox 
Agric, § 6517 (1831) 087 Founder of the feet. X884 Sfeeot 
Sport iii. 31 Kennel lameness, founder, and rheuinati-ta 
[in dogs} are often caused by [etc.} 

2. A rheumatic affection of the muscles of the 
chest in horses. Called also body-, chetlfounkr', 

1737 Bracken Farriery Ivrpr. (1756) I. 275 They ^^ere 
often mistaken even in what they call the Chest or IJcdv. 
founder. x8i8 Sporting Mag. II. 171, 1 agree with Lh* 
French writers tliat the founder is a fluxion. 


Pounder (fuu-ndai), v. '[a. 0?. fmidi-crxa 
plmige to the bottom, submerge ; also intr. to col- 
lapse, fall ill ruins f. 'L. fundus bottom. 

The simple vb. fondrer appears lo be rare in OF.; the 
compounds es/ondrer, enfondrer, are common, and ocnirin 
mo^t of the senses below ; cf. Afounder, Enfouxdex, of 
which founder in some uses may be an aphctic fonn. 
The rtn the OF. vb. is variously accounted for; see Hati.- 
Darm. s.v. effondrer, Kurting Lat.’Rom.AVb. ex- 
/undulare, infundulare^ a popular Lat. l}’pe *fuKdcrar( 
may have existed, {.fundora tsee Du Cange) pb of Junht 
neut., whence Fr. fonds, Fouxet:.} 
j; 1. trans. To burst or smash (something) in; to 
force a passage tliroiigli, Obs. 

13. . Coer de L. 5266 He gaff Richard a sory flatt, That 
foundryd bacynet and h'aL c 1330 R. Brunne Ckren, (17:5) 
183 And whan he was withinne, & fauht as a wilde Icon, 
He fondred jie Sarazins oluynne & fauht as a dragon. 


f 2. To send to the bottom, cause to be swallowed 
up or engulfed. Obs. 

13.. E.E. A/lit. P. B. 1014 pis wat2 a uengcaunce violent 
bat voyded pise places, pat foundered hatz so fajT a folk k 
pe folde sonkken. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 97 
mercy. .of ony man that lyueth, foundre & droune aItog.der 
IF. e^ondres tout] in-lo the bolome of the sea. 

3. inir. Of the earth, a building, etc. : To fall 
down, give waj". 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. n. xxxv.‘x53 The toure fouii- 
dred and sanke doune in to the groundc. a 1697 
Wilts {Royu\ Soc. MS.) io6(HalUw.) A quantity of 
foundred and fell downe a vTist depth. sS$o 
Geol. 1 . 274 We find that the cliffs^of Bawdscy and Felix- 
low are foundering slowly, 

+ b. trans. To undermine. Alsoyf^. Oh. 
x6s5 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. iv. § 13 King John having hi 
soul battered without, with forrain fMrs, and foundred wtfi- 
in by the falsenesse of his Subjects, sunk on asudeea 
beneath himself, a 1656 Ussher Ann. y. (1658) w 
river .. foundering the wall thereof so furlongs ia jcdSw, 
bare it down. ^ 

4. intr. (Chiefly of a horse or its rider.) To 

stumble violently, fall helplessly to the 
collapse ; to fall lame ; occas. to sink or stick fait 
(in mire or bog). . , 

rx386 Chaucer Hut's. T, 1829 For which his Mrs lor 
feerc gan to turne, And leep asyde, and foundred as J 
leep. CX450 Golagros 4- Gaw. 1022 As he loulit our a 
bra, His feit founderit hym fra. 25x3 ■Douglas 
xiv. 157 Down swakkis the knycht sone with cJJJd 
Foundris fordwart flatlingis on hys spald. exsw A. b 
Poems (S. T. S.) ii. 163 To grund, for fersness, r'* jky, ‘ 
der. ssb^ Homilies a. Rogation WeekiV. \ 

by thy poor nyghbour, sitting on his seelly weak ■ 
foundereth not in the deep thereof. 17x3 ’ 

No. 132 F 6 The man is a thick-.skull’d puppy, 
like a horse. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincott's Mag. ^ 

The guide had strayed off the ford, and I « 

in a quicksand. x88o Muirhead Cains ni. I ^^9 • 
a man has. .driven another's horse so hard as to cam 
founder.' 

6. trans. To cause to break do^NTi or ^ 
esp. to cause (a horse) to have the founder, ^ 
disabling him. . . . 

*593 Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. 51 A hroken-winded . 
that, .now is quite foundred and tired, xw 
I. viii^O stumbling jade ,. Plague 


Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1677) 
your Hounds, x68o Hacke ^ 

bad Path, which with our being necessiiaicu J'', 1 ) 7 ", ye 
River, .almost foundred our Men. x^st pAV^r ^ 

•will quite founder himself 1 " 


97 You will surbate orlowo^ 
Ccllect. Vo?. 

;ing necessitated to ^ 

Men. 

... with galloping 

place to look after me.' 1884 W. C. Smith At/ 

She.. rode my pony till she foundered him. 

1589"^ Harvey PI. Pen. j8 Such firie 
into a surfeit, and founder themselues t 
peiate behauiour. X645 Milton Colast. 
himself to and fro in his own objections. 

Consecr. Bps. vi. 148 And so your Consequence. ■ 
of all four, and can neither passe nor repave- 

. H c. Confused with fouND v.^ : To 
• 1562 [see Found T'.®). 1578 Lyte Dodoens ‘ of 

The Oyle ..is good.. for members that arc benuinni«i 
foundered. • j jj.};, 

6. intr. Of a vessel: To 2 .] 

go to the bottom. \ ^QiF .s enfondrer \ 
x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III.- 398 Already she • 
in much water, insomuch that she and thtf> 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. i, ’ITie seamen , prehi-’ 

cried out she would founder. x88* White A . jjitcHcf 
13 Ships founder when the entn* of water m 
causes a serious and fatal loss of floating po •, 
b. fg. To ‘ come to grief , be 
X613 Shaks. Hen. VJIl, nr. lu 40 56 

trickes founder. x8x6 

Spain began to founderfrom the loss of the . 
but a first-rate ship docs not go down hke ^ 
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7 . irans. To cause (a ship) to fill with water and I 

sink ; to send to the bottom. | 

1659 D. Pell Ivtpr, Sea 305 When a vessel is, or comes 
once to bee foundered, there is no possibility of her being 
helped up. [But this may be sense 6.] 1748 F, Ssiith Voy. 
Disc. I. 52 Capable of pierceing a Ship under her Bends, so 
foundering her. J893 G. Allen uoAgreat 1 

ship was being foundered and ground to pieces by some 
invisible force within a few yards of them. 

8 . Golf. To hit (a ball) into the ground. 

1880 ‘ Capt. Crawley * Football, etc. 96 The young Golfer 
. .is likely to founder the ball, or drive It only a comparatively 
short distance. 

T 19 . erron. s=.Yt. fondrc : To burst (into tears). ; 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 5 The damoiseau Jason .. began j 
thenne to foundrc in teeris right habondantly. [Often in 
Caxtou .1 ^■xsao Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt.Bryt. (1814) 51 
The king foundred all in teeres. 

Hence Foundering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI ^an. is) 127 Matthew Gouth, 
by founde^ng of his horsse, was taken. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. IX. liiL (1612) 238 No one thing quailes Religion more 
than foundring Presbytrie. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. 

1. li. (1668) 62 Of Foundring in the Feet there be two sorts, 
a dry and a wet. i8o* C. James Milit. Diet, s.v,, Foundering 
in the feet.. Foundering m the chest. 18x3 Scott Rokeby 
1. xvii, Rescued from our foundering skiff. 

Foundered (idu’ndajd),///. a. [f. F.ounderv. 

+ -ED >.] 

*^• 1 . Undermined, made to give way. Obs. 
ai 66 i Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 119 A foundered and 
falling foundation. 

2 . Of a horse: Affected with founder ; lamed. 

*543 ^r. Act 20 Rick. II, c. 5 The sayde horses become al 

lost and foundred [original FE.fattndcz\. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, As tender as the foot of a foundred 
nagge. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat x Cor. xi. (1867) 81 So 
our judgment will be partial and favourable to us, as 
foundered feet will never tread hard. 1726 Swift Corr. 
Wks. 1841 II. 596 Shall gallop a foundered horse ten miles 
upon a causeway and get home safe. 1869 Blackmore 
Lonta D xxiii, Your horse was ^eatly foundered. 

Jig x642.Fullek Holy ^ Prof Si. 11. 1 . 51 He not only 
hears but examines his Client, and pincheth the cause, 
where he fears it is foundred. 1822 Byron Vis. Judg. xci, 
Ere he could get a word Of all his founder’d verses under 
way. 

3. Of a vessel : Sunk, wrecked. 

a X700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Founder'd, Ship at Sea, 
that sprung a Leak and Sunk downright. X762-9 Falconer 
Shipavr, ill. 634 They , , Across the founder’d deck o'er- 
whelming roar. 

Founderous (faumdaras), a. Also foimdrous. 
[f. Founder v. + -oua.] Causing or likely to cause 
to founder ; miry, full of ntts and holes. 

1767 Hull ft Anlaby Road Ad 2 The other ro.'ids..are 
become very founderous for travellers. X796 Burke Regie. 
Peace ill. wks. VIII. 267, I have travelled through tho 
negotiation, and a sad founderous road It is. 1805 Wordsw. 
Waggoner iii, Poor pilot I, by snows confounded, And 
many a foundrous pit surrounded! 1844 Williams Real 
Prop. (X873) 314 Where a public way is foundrous, as such 
ways frequently were in former times. 

Foundersliip (fau'ndarjip). [f. Founder 
+ -SHIP.] The position of a founder. 

1565 Abr, Parker Corr. (1853) 252, I would wish a better 
in his place to govern the house, and he to hold him in his 
foundership if he will. 1622 Callis Stat. Savers (16471 213 
^lany Inheritances I found in reason freed from these 
Taxes and Lays, as Tythes in Spiritual hands. .Presenta* 
tions, Founderships. X84X P'raser's Mag. XXIII. 92 There 
seems to be a patriotic schism . . as to the foundership of 
the Temperance societies. \ZI)^Conicmp. RevA^\.(i^ It., 
harmonizes with his foundership of the Olympic games. 

Foundling* (fciumdlig). Forms: 4 fyiid(e)lmg, ' 
4-8 fondling, 4-6 -elyng, 4-6 found(e)lyng, 
(4-eling),4-5fiind(e)ling,-lyng, 4, 6 foundling. 
{iilE. fiittdelin^ vondcling, MHG. vunde- 

liitc\ f. funden, pa. pple, of B'ind v. + -ling ; ME. 
had also findling ( ■= (jtr.fiitdling), f. the pres, stem 
of the vb. Cf. also funding^ 

1 . A deserted infant whose parents are unknown, 
a child whom there is no one to claim. Also 
transf. 

a X300 E. E. Psalfer\x\\\\\\. s(Horstm.t Of fadreoffound- 
linges ma. c 1305 Judas 56 in E. E. P. (1862) 108 So l»at he 
quene vpbreid adai : )xit he fyndling was. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 182/2 Fundelynge, as he h^t ys fowndyn, and noman 
wote ho ys hys fadur, ne hys modyr. X 549 Coverdale, etc. 
Ernsm. Par. Phil. iii. 5 , 1 am an Israelite, not by engraff- 
yngCjbut by kyndred : nota straunge foundlyng, but a jewe, 
beynge borne of the Jewes. 1602 Withals 271/1 A 
childe which is laid and found in the streete . . or else- 
where, which they call commonly a foundling. 1735 Berke- 
ley Querist § 372 Whether there should not be erected . . 
an hospital for orphans and foundlings, at the expense of 
old bachelors? X789 G. White Selbome xUv. 113, I myself 
have seen these foundlings in their nest displaying a strange 
ferocity of nature. X840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxix, He 
roared again until the very foundlings near at hand were 
startled in their beds. 

appositively. a X7X2 King Ulysses Tiresias 25 Tho’ he 
a foundling bastard be. a 1853 Robertson Serui. Ser. iv. 
xxiii. (1876) 250 The discovery of a foundling orphan. 

‘ fS' 

1587 Goldino De Momay Pref. 8 As for lying or vntruth, 
it is a foundling, and not a thing bred. 1827-38 Hare 
Guesses (1B67) 2x0 Employ such words as have the 
largest families, keeping clear of foundlings and of those of 
which nobody can tell whence they come unless he happens 
to be a scholar. 1853 Trench Proverbs 39 The great 
majority of proverbs are foundlings, the happier foundlings 
of a nation’s wit, which [etc.]. 
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2 . The Foiindliugx tbe Foundling Hospital, 
London. 

1829 Gen. P. Thompso.n Exerc. (1842) I. 123 It would be 
as wise to recommend wolves for nurses at the Foundling, 
on the credit of Romulus and Remus. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as foundling-hospital, 
+ -house, an institution for the reception of found- 
lings ; foundling-stone, an erratic boulder. 

1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, Fratice IV. 39 The en/ants 
irouvSs, or *ronnd!ing-hospital. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2) 
III.'x66The Creches of Paris, or the foundling hospital of 
Dublin. X7S0 Johnson Rambler No. 12 P 6 What, you 
never heard of the *FoundUng House? 1892 Edin. Rev. 
Apr. 305 ’'‘Foundling-stones’ innumerable have become 
objects of popular superstition and scientific curiosity. 

Foundment: see Fundament. 

Foundress ^ (faumdres). Forms : 5 fown- 
dowr-, 5-6 founderesse, (7 -ess), 5-7 foun- 
drease, 7-8 -res, 7- foundress, [f. Founder sb.- 
+ -ESS.] A female founder; esp. a woman who 
founds or endows an institution, etc. 

ex43o Lydg. Alin. Poems 11 Gramer. . Cheeff ffounderesse 
and roote of alle connyng. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vI. 23 
Dydo , . foundresse of the noble cyte of cartage. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 898 [PerkinJ retoumed againe to the 
I-ady Margaret his first foolish foundresse. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 387 The chiefe Foundresse of this religious 
house. X778 Lowth Transl. Isaiah Notes (ed. 121 328 
Semiramis was the foundress of this part also of the Baby- 
lonian greatness, i87< Jowett (ed. 2) III. 330 The 
goddess who Is the common foundress of both our cities. 

f Fou’ndress-. Gbs. [f. Founder jAS - t- - ess.] 
A woman who founds or casts metals. 

1638 Ford Fancies lit ii, The great bell of my heart is 
crack’d and never Can ring in tune again, till’t be new cast 
By one only skilful foundress. 

Foundi^r (faumdri). Forms : 7 fondary, -ery, 
founderie, 8 -ary, 8-9 -ery, 9 foundry, [a. F. 
fond{e)rie, f. foftdre : see Found z^. 3 ] 

1 . The art or business of founding or casting 
metal ; concr. founders* work, castings. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 565 This art of grauing images in 
stone is of greater antiquitie by farre, than., founderie and 
casting statues. X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 270 note. The 
ingenious Mr. Prickett, to whom the Iron Founde^ of this 
kingdom owes much- 1890 Daily News 6 Jan. 2/3 Cut nails 
are advanced . . and a similar run Is declared in heavy iron 
foundry, mill-rolls, wheels, etc. 

2 . An establishment or building in which found- 
ing of metal or glass is carried on. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (1819) 1 . 104 The founderie where they 
cast ordinance, c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (x8i8i I. 258 
This m.an . . dwelt near an English foundery in Glengary. 
1853 Ure Did. Arts I. 915 (art. Glass-making). x88o Miss 
Braddon Just as / am xHIi, Fellow-workmen together in 
the same foundry. 

Jig. xyxt Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 320 Thus 1 contend 
with fancy and opinion ; and searw the mint and foundery 
of imagination. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. IV. 249 The nur- 
sery of irresistible legions, the foundary of the human race, 
t b. (See quots.) Obs. 

1^-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 3 The Fondaries or Still- 
ing-Houses of the Great Duke of Florence. 1674 Blou.st 
Glossogr., Fondery (Fr,)a StilUng-house. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as foundry-coke, fitmiacc, 
-goods, -man ; foundry-iron, iron conlaining 
sufficient carbon to make it suitable for castings ; 
foundry-proof, the final proof before stereotyping 
or electrotyping (Jacobi). 

1892 Daily News 6 Aug. 8/6 Wanted by Colliery Pro- 
prietors, an Agent, to sell ^foundry coke. 1884 Knight 
Did. Mech. IV. 355 ^Foundry .. Reverberating 

and blast furnaces. xSst J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 71 
That endless variety of smaller and generally useful articles, 
denominated *roundery goods, 1863 Robson Bards o/Tyne 
357 He. .keeps ’a the *foutidryinen starvin’ till neel. 

Foun^ (fount). Chiefly pott. [Appears late 
in 16th c. ; ad. Y. font or 'L.font-em on the analogy 
of mount, mountain, etc.] A spring, source, Foun- 
tain. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 850 Why should .. toads infect fair 
founts with venom mud? 16x3 — Hen. VIII, 1. i. 154 
Proofes as cleere as Founts in Inly, when Wee see each graine 
of grauell. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. Temper x. 8 As 
naturall afluxe and emanation forth of it .. as the water in 
the rivelet hath from the fount. 1W7 Milton P. E. ni. 357 
And flours aloft shading the Fount of Life. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. XIX 562 Thy milky founts my infant lips have drained. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 398 High to their fount, .trace up 
the brooks, a *839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 308 By Kedron’s 
brook, or Siloa's holy fount, 
b. transf and fig. 

*593 Drayton Eclog. iv. 107 From this Fount did all 
those Mischiefs flow. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh, Bound 
Poems 1850 I. 144 Because 1 stole The secret fount of fire. 
1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 188 Ancient founts of 
inspiration well thro’ all my fancy yet. 1874 Green Short 
ilist. v. § 3. 235 The .Archbisliop turned fiercely upon Oxford 
as the fount and centre of the new heresies. 

Founts (fount 1, font (f[nit). Printing. Also 
S found; cf. Fund. [See Font jA 2 ] A complete 
set or assortment of type of a particular face and 
size. Also fully . of Utter or type. 

1683 Moxon Printing No. ii. T2. 13 A Fount fproperly 
a Fund) of Letter of all Bodies. Ibid. No. xxiu. 377 
Fount is the whole number of Letters that are Cast of the 
.vame Body and Face at one time. 1687-8 Boyle Let. 5 
Mar. in Birch Life 417 , 1 caused a font of Insh letters to be 
casL 17x4 Mandeville/W^. .5rrx(i7a5>I*2S8 Breakdown 
the prbliog-presses, melt the founds. 2771 P. Luckombe 


H isti Print. 248 A Complete Fount of Letter. 1834 Southey 
Doctor I. ii. 27 We discussed the merits of a new font. x86a 
Burton Bk. Hunter The largest font of Italics possessed 
by the establishment. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Raiiw, 
630 He set up a complete fount of type. 

FoTUXtallX (fau'nten). Forms : 5-6 fontayn(e, 
-eyii(e, 5-7 -taine, fouiitayn(e, 6 fontane, 6-7 
fountaine, 7- fountain. [lateMK. fontayne,o.. OF. 
fonlaine-.—\tiit 'L.fontdna (whence Pr., Sp., Pg., 
\\. fontana, Welsh fiynna.'iun. -on), fern, of L. font- 
anus pertaining to a fount, f. font-.fons Fount 

1 . A spring or source of water issuing from the 
earth and collecting in a basin, natural or artificial ; 
also, the head-spring or source of a stream or river. 
Now arch, or poet, exc.7^. 

c Merlin 308 To this fountayn ofte tyme com niraiane 
for to disporte. C1489 Caxton Sonnes oJ A ymon xviii. 400 
Afore the gate sprangeaquyeke fontaine. xs« Coverdale 
Gen. viii. 2 The fountaynes of the depe and the >vj’ndowes 
of heauen were stopte. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. v. 23 Like to 
a bubling fountaine stir’d with winde. 2635 N. Carpenter 
Ceog.Del. n.^ix. 163 Some would haue the great riuerTanais 
not to haue his head or fountaine in the Riphaean mountains. 
1671 Milton Satnson 581 God, who caused a fountain al 
thy prayer From the dry ground to spring, etc. 2692 Ray 
Dissol. World 11. ii (1732) 83 Making Rivers to ascend to 
their Fountains. 1727 Dyer Crongar Hill 20 So oft 1 have, 
At the fountain of a rill Sate upon a flow'ry bed. 18x2 
Brackenridcc Views Louisiana 11814) 105 The greatest 
objection to this country is the want of fountains and running 
streams. 1842 Tennyson Amphion ^6 The vilest herb that 
runs to seed Beside its native fountain. 

b. used with reference to baptism (cf, Font). 
[1526 Tindale Eph. V. 26 Clensed It in the fountayne of 

water thorowe the worde.] 1548 9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 
Offices 8 Them which at this fountayne forsake the deuill 
and all his workes. 

c. transf. 

*526-34 Tindale Mark v. 29 And streyght waye her 
fountayne of bloude was drj'ed vp. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
^ Jul. I. i. 92 With purple fountain.s issuing from your veins. 

d. fig. A spring, source, ‘ well *. (Often in //.) 
239B Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. (1495) 6 God is the foun- 
tayne of all godenesse and of all vertue.^ 14.. Balade to 
our Ladie (Chaucer’s Wks. 1561) Fountain al filthlesse, as 
birell current clere. 1481 Ca.xton Alyrr. i. vL 30 Parj's 
Oxenford S: Cambryge ben the fontayns where men may 
drawe out most science.^ *548-9 'Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Post-Communion, Almightie God, the fountayn of all 
wisdome. 1589 PasguU's Ret. C iij, This misebiefe hath 
many fountaines. x66o Barrow Euclid Pref. (17x4) 3 Some 
principal Rules of practical Geometry, reducing them to their 
original Fountains. 1766 Blackstone Comm, II. 223 The 
French law, which is derived from the same feodal fountain. 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. (1862)268 The Crown 
is the fountain of honour, xB6x Tulloch Eng, Purit. i. 1x6 
Long-practised craft had poisoned the very fountains of 
trust in him. 

2 . A jet or stream of water made to rise or spout 
up artificially ; the structure built for such a jet or 
stream to rUe and fall in; also, an erection in a 
public place for a constant supply of fresh water 
for drinking (more fully, drinking fountain). Ap- 
plied also to a natural jet of water, as that of a 


geyser. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvnr. ix, A dulcet spring and 
marv'aylous fountaine Of golde and asure made all certaine. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 60 In the midst of all a fountaine 
stood, Of richest substance that on earth might bee. i6oz 
Shaks Jul. C. u. 11,77 My Statue, Which like a Fountaine, 
with an hundred spouts Did run pure blood. 2625 Bacon 
Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 561 Fountaines I intend to be of two 
Natures: the One that sprincklclh or SiJOuleth Water; 
the Other a Faire Receipt of Water, .. without Fish, or 
Slime, or Mud. a 1632 Donne Poems (1650) 23 A stone 
fountaine weeping out the yeare. 2717 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady Rich z Apr., There were four 
fountains of cold water m this room. 2726 Adv. Capt. R. 
Boyle 28 It had been formerly a Fountain, but was only 
choak’d up.. I ask’d.. if he had ever known it to play. 
2841-4 Emerson Ess., Art Wk'S. (Bohn) 1 . 145 Let spouting 
fountains cool the air, Singing in the sun-bak^ square, 2882 
Cassell s. v. Drinking-fountain, Modern drinking fountains 
began to be erected in Liverpool in 1857. The first one in 
London was opened to the public on April 22, 1859. x8S6 
A. WiNCHELL Walks Talks in Gcol. Field 84 Instantly 
the fountain fof the Great Geyser of Iceland] began to play 
with the utmost violence. 

3 . Her. A roundel, barry wavy of six, argent 
and azure. 


x6xo Guilli.m Heraldry iii. iv. 96 He be.Treth..a Bend., 
bclweene six Fountaines Proper, 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, 
4- Pop. V. 25 In representation, the Bezant, Plate, and Foun- 
tain. are flat. 1868 Cussans Her. iv. 70 A Bend between 
six Fountains forms the Coat of the Stourton Family. 

4 . A reservoir or compartment for holding oil, 
ink, etc., in an Argand lamp, a printing-press, etc. 
6 . Conchol. (See quot.) 

189s Edin, Re 7 U Oct. 355 Fountains and watering-pots., 
and helmet-shells .. names which have been Jt^ally.. 
applied to a few of the multitudinous specie-s of Molla*^ 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple allrib. (chieny 
appositive sswAfig. =s belonging to or of the nature 
of a spring or source, original). 

1645 Ruthfjiford Tryalff Tri. Faith (?84.5> sThe fountatrv 
love, the founlain-delight, the fountain-^oy o 
angels. 2648 Boyle Seraph. Love xviii. sti nis 

Lovs is Ihc first Original Wn'-S 

J. Smith Disc. la. .<6 P<= "'“'''pj I Vm 

spul. .6,8 

IVIarvell Def. Henve \Vks. 2875 I\ . 193 onginal and 
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founlain-Bemg. 2803-6 Wohdsw. IntimaK hmnori, ix, 
Those shadowy recollections, Which be they what they 
may, Are yet the fountain light of all our day.^ 1846 Trench 
Mirnc. vi. (1662) 191 In contact with Him who is the 
fountain-flame of all life. 

b. Co7u6., as fozmtain-hriin^ *stde ; fountain- 
fntitful adj. ; also fountain-fish, a ctenophoran ; 
fountain-pen, a pen furnished with an ink-rcser- 
voir; fountain-pipe, a pipe which supplies a 
fountain with water ; fountain-tree, a name for 
the deodar {^Treas, Bot. i 866 ) ; also, ' a tree in the 
Canary Isles which distills water from its leaves ’ 
(W.) ; t fountain - water, fresh water from a 
spring, spring-water. 

1634 Milton Co7nus 119 By dimpled brook and ^fountain* 
brim. 1641 G. Sandvs Paraphr. So7tg Sol. iv. ii, Ihe 
*Fountain-fruitfull Lebanon. 1823 Diet. Math. «5- Phys. Sc.t 
■*Fountain«pen, 1892 E. Reeves 364 One 
silver pocket-knife and fountain-pen. 1664 Evely.n Knl, 
Hort. (1729) 226 Look to your* Fountain-Pipes. 3667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 326 By a fresh *fountain-side. 1725 Pope Oci^ss. 
XV. 480 Descry'd By road frequented, or by fountain-side. 
1572 Mascall Plafit. <5* Graff. (1592) 78 Mingled with a 
little *Fountaine or running water. 1612 Eiichir. Med. n. 7 
Let it be boyled in foure pints of fountaine water. 1678 
R. Russell Geher iv. iv. 245 Common Salt is dissolved in 
clear Fountain Water. 

Eonntained (fau-nti-nd), fpl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 2 .] Provided with a fountain or fountains ; 
also with attributive prefixed, as many-fotmtained. 

1818 Keats Endym. 11. 717 O fountaln'd hill ! Old 
Homer’s Helicon ! 1832 Tennvson CEnotte 22 O mother 
Ida, many-fountain'd Ida. 18^2 Miss Mitford Recollect. 
IL 3 Founlained garden and pillared court. 

i" jPountaineeT. Ohs. In 7 -e(e)r(e, -iere ; 
also FoKTANTEn. [ad. F. fontainier, fontemer-. 
see -EEn.] One who has charge of a fountain, 

1603 Holland PlttinrclPs Mor. qso No garden^ nor 
fountainer. 1644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb., A basilisc of 
copper, wh'’^ managed by the fountainere, casts water 
neere 60 feet high. .The fountainiere represented a showre 
ofraine from the topp. 1652 Wright tr. Cni/rnP Haiiire’s 
Paf'adox 28 Like those Fountaineers, who shewing curious 
Water-works and Grotta’s, .set themselves in some known 
place where they remain dry, whilst every one else is 
wetted to the skin. 

Tou'ntain-b.ead. 

1. A fountain or spring from which a stream 
flows i the head-spring or source of a stream. 

1585 T. Washincton tr. Nicholay's Vay, r. viii. g This 
tower was made . . for the rarding and keeping of the 
fountayne heads which from thence are brought .. into the 
cUie. 1635 Swam Spec.M.y\, §2 (1643) soo The sea.. Is 
the fountain-head from whence all fountains have their 
heads, 1708 J« C. Cottt^l. Collier (1845) 26 Any Water 
coming from the Fountain, will rise to the height of that 
Fountain Head, 1774 J. Bryant II. 60, 1 passed 

through the regions of the north to the fountain-head of the 
Ister, 187a Raymond Statist, Mines d* Mviittg 57 Taking 
the waters of the streams from their fountain-heads. 

fig. The chief or prime source of anything; 
the quarter whence anything originates ; es^. an 
original source of information; news, etc. 

1606 Brvskett Civ. Life 114 -The-se two vnruly . . powers, 
which are the spring and fountaine head of all disordinate 
afFecitons. 1655 Nicholas Papers iCamden) 11. 326 As I 
am.. assured from some heere very neare the fountayne 
head at Bruxells. 1754 Foote JOtights i. Wks. 1799 I- ^4 
You are about the court; and so, being at the fountain- 
head, know what is in the papers before they are printed. 
1787 Bentham Def, Usury x. 94 To trace an error to its 
fountain-head is to refute it. 1855 Macaulay Nzst. Eng, 
HI. 28 The Convention was the fountain-head from which 
the authority of all future Parliaments must be derived. 

Fountainless (fairntenles), a. [f. Foontain 
+ -LESS.] Without fuuntains, 

1671 Milton/*./?, hi. 264 Barren desert, fountainless and 
dry. 3816 Scott Old Mcrt. (1830-2) II, xvili. 164 Like 
Hagar watching the waning life of her infant amid the 
fountainless desert.^ 1842 De Quincey Philos. Herodotzts 
Wks. IX. 207 A..ivilderness..everj^vbere fountainless. 

PoU'Utainlet. nonce-wd. [See -let.] A little 
fountain. 

rti66i^FoLLER Worthies^ Huntingdoti ii. (1662) 48 In the 
afore-said Village there be two Founlaine-lets. 

Pountainons (faumtenss), u!. rare. [{.Foun- 
tain + -OUS.] a. Of the nature of a fountain or 
source, lit. and fg, b. Containing fountains or 
springs of water. 

165s Stanley Hist.- Philos, i. (1701) 18/1 From the Foun- 
tainous Idea’s there proceeded others. 1664 Beale . in 
Evely/Ps Po7/iona so If the Land be neither dry. .nor foun- 
tainous. 1747 E. Poston Praiter 1. 42 From this vast 
fountainous Cause we may plainly trace all the Sins and 
Follies of Mankind. 1855 Bailey Mystic 72 The aneels .. 
unsealed The secret wealth of many a fountainous hiU. 
Hence Pon'ntainouslyrr^fr/. (=as from a source). 
3662 J. Chandler Va7t Hel77tont's Oriat. 395 The light of 
the same proceeding immediately and fountainously from 
the Father of Lights. 

rountful (fau-ntfnl), a. poet. [f. Fount 1 + 
-FUL,] Full (»f founts or springs. 

c36ii Chapman //rVit/ XX. 204 The foot of Ida's fountful 
hill. 3623 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. x\\ (1626) 315 Where 
yellow Tybrls runs From fountfull Appenines. 37x5-20 
Pope Iliad xii. 114 Fountful Ide. 1809 Mns. West Mother 
(i8ro) X44 On the top of fountful Pisgah. 
jE*OUllti2ig (fatvnliq), ppl. a. rare. [f. Fount 1 
+ -ING-.] Welling up like a spring; transf. 
drooping in the form of a falling fountain. 
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.3827 Hood Mids, Fairies iii, And there were founting 
springs to overflow Their marble basins. Ibid, xlviij, We 
bend each tree in proper attitude, And founting willows 
train in silvery falls. 

[Foupe : stt List of Spjtrious Jffords,"] 

Four (fooj), a. and s 6 . Forms: 1-3 fdowor, 
fewer, (2 fare), 2-3 f(o)uwGr, 3 feouwer, 
fowuer, fower, Omt. fowwerr, foo(u)r, fu5er, 
fur, south, vor, 3—4 south, vour, 3-7 fowre, 
fours, (3 fawre, fowr, Orm. fowwTe),4faur(e, 3- 
four. [Cora.Tcut. and Aryan : O^.fcowtr^Ol'svs,. 
fiuwcr^ fiory OS. fiwary fiuwar, fiori (Du.vier), 
OHG. ffor^ pier (MHG., mod.Ger. vier)y ON. fidrer 
-ar iexa.i fiogorntvX. (Sw. fyrUy 00 .. fire), 
Go(h. fidwb}\ In comb, OE. had a form fylker-, 
/iSer-y Angliany^tffft>r-,-«r; cf.OSw._;fi^^r-, Frankish 
fitter- (Lex Salica), Goth, fidur-. The phonolo- 
gical relation of the Tent, forms to those in other 
Aryan langs. presents anomalies of which the ex- 
planation is still disputed ; the OAryan type is 
*gelwer~, -wor-y qeiur- (with other ablaut-variants 
of somewhat uncertain form), regularly represented 
by Skr. caivdj‘-, eatur-, Gr.riaaapts (Dor. Ttroper), 
L. quatluor, OIrish ceihity OWelsh (mod. 
Welsh pedwar).'] The cardinal number next after 
three, represented by the symbols 4 or IV. 

A. as adJ. ' • 

1 . In concord with the sb. expressed. 

The fo7<r comers^ ^juariers^ etc. the earth., heavens or 
voorld)'. the remotest parts; see Corner sbP 8. The four 
cottiers (of a document) : the limits or scope of its contents ; 
see Corner sb.t i e. IVi/hin the fat/rseas: within the 
boundaries of Great Britain, t Of all fo/tr sides ; entirely, 
thoroughly, 

a 3000 Crist 870 (Gr.) From feowerum foldan sceatum )>am 
ytemesium eorSan rices cnglas .. blawaS byman. rx37S 
La7ub. I/o/7f. 159 I>as furc kunnes teres bo3 J>e fuwer%vateres 
ba J>e beo3 ihaten us on to weschen. c 1205 Lay. 5154 Com 
Jja tiSInde to )>an feouwer kinggen Belin king wes 
icumen. a 1225 fuliazia 9 pa leaden him i cure up o fowr 
hweoles. 3300 Cursor M. 14241 Mari and martha b^ii 
had ben wepand b^r four dais. rx4oo Destr. Troy 8808 
pen bos niaisters gert make .. Fovre lampis full light .. all 
of gold fyne. ^1489 Caxton Senftes of Aymo7t vi. 153 
Reynawde is well a noble gentylman of all foure sides. 
*533 Wriothesley Chran. (1875) I, ip A rich canapie of 
cloath of silver borne over her heade by the fower Lordes 
of the Portes. 3642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. v. i. 359 So 
be it he goeth not out beyond the Foure seas. 3745 P. 
Thomas jrnl. Anso7i's Voy. 156 They fired four Guns as 
Signals of Distress, 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Pasi 07 t Cnrew 
iii, He , . was the safest confidant to be found within the 
four seas. 1893 Laxo Tir/tes XCV. 29/2 It may be neces- 
sary to look beyond the four comers of the agreement. 

b, Bour comersy a game : see quots. Also, in 
Ho 7 ‘semanship (see quot. 1753). 

X730-36 Bailey (folio), Fot<r<oriters [with Horsemen). 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp., Four-comez'Sy in the manege, 
or to work upon the four corners, is to divide in imagination 
the volt or round into four quarters, so that upon each of 
these quarters, the horse makes a round or two at trot or . 
gallop; and when he has done so upon each quarter, he- 
has made the four comers. 3803 Strutt Sports ^ Past. 
III. vii. 241 Four-comers is so called from four large pins 
which are placed singly at each angle of a square frame, 
1881 in Isle of Wight Gloss. 64 llie game of Skittles is also 
altered from nine pins to four, and is called * Four Corners 

c. The hislofy of the Tour Kings (see quot.). 

37^ Foote i, \Vks. 1799 1. 241 Come, shall we have' 

a dip in the history of the Four Kings this morning? 
3894 Brewer Diet, Phrase 4 Fable s. v., The History of 
the Four Kings {Livre des Quatre Roh^j a pack of cards. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb,, which may usually be 

supplied from context. Four for four •, in fours, 

c i2oS Lay. 4046 Fcowere here weren riche haueden 
ferden muchele. 33. , E. E. Allit. P, B. 938 pc aungelez. . 
enforsed alle fawre forth at be Jater, 1535 Stewart Owl 
Scot, IL 203 Syne four for four togidder than tha fuir, And 
sone all aucht. 1631 Bible a .Saw. xxi. 22 These foure 
fell by the hand of Dautd. a 1699 Lady Halkett 
Auiobiog. (3875) 53 All Fowre were in the place apointed. 

b. with omission of hours, as four o'clock. 

*575 Laneham Let. (1871) 32 (Az vnhappy it waz for the 
I bride) that cam thither too soon, (and yet waz it a lour a 
clok). 1727 Swift TV Wks. 3755 III. 11.44, 

I shall think of that no more, If you’ll be sure to come at 
four. 1875 Jevons A/<wo’(*878i 266 The bustle and tur- 
moil of the work grow to a c]inia.Y at four o’clock. 

c. with omission of horses. 

1815 L. SiMOND Tottr Gl.Brii. 1, 3 An elegant post-chaise 
and four stopped at the door. 3858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
II. 363 As pleasant as a barouche and four, 

d. In phrases Oft (ttpo/iy of) all four (sc. feet 
or limbs) ; also on or upon four. Obs. ; now on 
All-joubs. 

13 . , E. E. A Hit. P, B. 1683 He fares forth on alle faure. 
3430-40 Lydc; Bachas i. ix. 37 What thyng. .Goth fyrst on 
fourcj or els gothe he nought? 3470-85 AIalory Arthur 
II. xviii, Thenne balan yede on al four feet and handes and 
put of the helme of his broder. i6rt Bible Lev. xi. 20 All 
foules that creepe, going vpon all foure, shalbe an abomina. 
tion vnto you. 3641 Makmion Antiquary 1. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIIL 433 you'll hardly find., beast that trots 
sound of all four: There will be some defect. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ai/tbass. (16691 157 [Babies] will 
cr.Twl stark naked of all four about the House and into 
the fields,^ 3699 Bentley Phal. 128 What a sorry cripled 
Argument's here, even lame upon all four? 2712 Arsuth.vot 
John Bull II. iv, I would crawl upon all four to sers’C you. 
C* 7*9 De Foe Crusoe aix, I was oblig'd to creep upon all 


Fours.] 1722 Lett, from Mist's Jr/il. 1. 294 An old tbri 
Hor.se, that can scarce crawl upon Four. 

3 . Cioupled with a higher cardinal , or ordinal 
numeral following, so as to form a componnd 
(cardinal or ordinal) numeral. 

c 1205 Lay. 2092 [Brutus] hiEfde |ns lend fower and twentl 
winter on his bond. *398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R. zii.xL 
(1495) 421 Amonge fouTes oonly the rauen hath fowTc and 
syxty chaungynges of voyce. 3579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 
416 The foure and thirtieth Chapter sheweih the vseofthc 
hlasse. 1818 Scott Heart Midi, viii, My breath is growlr'» 
as scant as a broken-winded piper's when he has played for 
four-and-twenty hours at a penny wedding. 

B- as sb. 

1 . The abstract number four. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 31748 O four and thre qua tels euen, He 
sal numbre mak o seuen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. 
XIX. cxviii. (3495) 921 One doo to thre makyth foure. 1837 
WitEWELL Hist. IndtiCt. Sc. (1857) I. 47 Four, .was held to 
be the most perfect number. 

2 . A set of four persons or things : esp. a. A card, 
domino, or the side of a die marked with four pips 
or spots; a throw of the die by which the ‘four* 
comes uppermost, b. Card-playing [Poket). A 
set of four cards of the same value, c. A four- 
oared boat or a crew of four oarsmen. Fours, 
races for four-oared boats, d. Cricket, etc.' A hit 
for which four runs are scored, e. (See quot. 
18S8.) hXso 'in fours (formerly ^in fms and 

fours), arranged in groups of four; spec, in Si 5 lio- 
graphy nsed to indicate the number of leaves in a 
sheet or gathering. 

a. 3599 Minshcu Sp. Diet., Dial. Hi. 26 R. I did lift an 
Ace.— L. I a foure. 3674 Cotton Gamester y\. 80 The 
Deuces, Treys, Fours, and Fives. 3728 Swtft Jml. Mod, 
Lady Wks. 1755 III. ii. 196 When ladj' Tricksey pby’d a 
four You took it with a mattadore. 3870 Hardy & Ware 
Plod. Hoyle 81 Suppose your hand consists of a four, five, 
and .six of spades. 

b. 3883 Lo/7gf7i. Mag. Sept. 499 Fours, or four[cards)cf 
a kind. 3894 askelyne Sharps 6* Flats 84 If he had been 
so fortunate as to possess another ace among the cards. .he 
would have a ‘ four ’. 

C. 3861 Dickens Gi. Expect. Hv, A Four and twosujers 
. . up with one tide and down with another. Oufdoor 
Ga7nes «S* Recreat. 137 He must graduate through niscollcgc 
fours, and Torpid races. Ibid, 744 The ‘Coxswaimessr ours , 
These * Fours . are inter-collegiate races. 

d- 3836 in ^ Bat * Cricketed s Man fxSso) 300 ^rc«, 
fours, and fives appear as easy for him to geb *8^ A. 
Lang Ban^Arriire Ban 67^VhenOxford’sbo^vlmgaIwap 
goes For * fours for ever to the Cords. - , . t 

e. 3488 in Ld. Treas. Acc, Sccil. 1. 84 Item, a fretepi 
the Quenis oure set with grele perle sett in founs and lour^ 
2888 Jacobi Ptinterd Vcc., Fottrs, a familiar tcf™ 
by compositors for ‘ quarto'. 1890 H, 0 . Sommer bmont 
Arthur IL Introd. 9 The first part has signatures A to a** 
in fours, . 

3 . Short for, a. four-shilling beer (see quot).; d. 
four-pennyworth (of spirits) ; o. (//.) four-per- 


cents. It 

a. 1633 tv. R. Matc/i at MUn. it. in Harl. 

XUI. 43 Tim. What is 't, brother? Four or sijt? W • 
Four or six I 'tis rich Canary. . . Tim. . .Now I thial: M '• 
a cup of this is better than our four-shilling 

b. 3B69 E. Yates Wrecked in Pori xxit. zy tojin ji 
rum, and 'sixes’ of brandy. 1876 Besant&Rice • 

; __ -ri :_i Wim -> * four of hraody 


Butterfly i. 20 The girl, .set before him a * 
and the cold water. . , , v 

C. 1887 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/6 Fully-paid-^P 
exchange for the converted Fours and Four-and*3'tia >• 

C. attrib. and Comb, 

* 1 . a. Combined with sbs. foiming adjs., 
acre, -button, -gallon, -gutt, -line, -story, ' 

3868 Gladstone Juv. PUmdi xl (1870J 4®° A '.1 
field. 3B96 Daily News 2 July 8/7_ white kids se . ^ 

black . . as well as lavender, chiefly in *four-bulton S 
3879 M iss Bird Rocky Mount. I. 264, I told him to r 
the "■four-gallon kettle. .3862 Latham Channetls 'Yliyii 
(ed. 2) 400 A *four-gun cutter. 3827 Genth jjj 

, 501 JUndemeath this a stave or 


A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors vi, A vvar-ofd 

building. 3832 L^TTON Eugene ri . i. v, The of 

mutton.. affecting the shape and assuming the aoj 
venison. 1855 Tennyson Brook 137 [coltj 

four-year old 1 sold the Squire,' ,, nufoilf- 

b. In paiasynthetic adjs. with suffix ^ J , 
barrelled, -chambered, -columned, -deckefi j 1 
fingered, -headed, -legged, -lettered, -lined,-J j 

-sided,-snoutcd,-spined,-strandedy-strsnged,- ■ ’ 

1881 Times 15 Jan. s/S A high ‘ 

barrelled gun. 3870 Gillmore ll^Ptdes er ht 
The heart is "four-chambered, transmitting 
the lungs, 3768-74 Tucker 
now poring over all the nothings in a i°tir-rol 
paper. 1833 Marryat P. Svrtple xxxy, 
suit Nelson but this "four-decked ship. 1 on 

Crystallogr. 86 A cube with a low four-sidw 
each face.. is sometimes called a 
Bingley A 7 ti/ 7 t. Blog. (1813) I. 89 The «fnur.hca£!<<i 

key. 3864 Posey Lect. Daniel ii. 75 ,,,.j ,.i. 45- 

creatures in Ezekiel’s vision. 1663 Sutler . Ivd ar.d 
To guard the magazine i’ th' hose From . 
from *four-legg’d .foes. 377S Hutton jJJ /-our.Ifgsrf^ 
LXVIIL 57 The whole being supported b> a i.tf 

stand. 3828 Scott F. Pf. Perth x \, Doui . ,'n 
little four-legged companion, had eager/) 

path. 3652 H, C. Looking-GlasseforLadies A s g 

letter’d name, rareand Divine. 1833 Souf* 

234 Thepoem..isin"four-linedsian2as. ifiij 

Col. Refor77ier (3891) 234 A new "four-roomtd cot t, 
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Sturmy Mariner's Mag. i. 26 Or*four-sided Figures. 1647 
R. STArvLTON yuvenal v. 55 Thou drain’st a foule *four- 
snouted gJasse, that’s call’d 'i*he Beneventine Cobler. z8?5 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 83 The ’‘four-spined Stickleback. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {1789) U u iij, The middle 
strand of a *four-stranded rope. 1742 Berkeley Let, to 
Gervais in Fraser Z.(/^ viii. (1871) 284 The instrument she 
desired to be provided was a large *four-stringed bass violin. 
1765 Univ. Mag-. XXXVII. 33/r A *four*tined fork. 1872 
Baker Nile Tribut. ii. 27 The first time I saw the peculiar 
■’fouptoed print of the hippopotamus's foot. 

C. In parasynthetic sbs. with suffix -EB^, as four- 
hoater^ -decker^ -mastery -year-older. 

1889 Century Dict.y *Four-boaiery a whaling-ship carry- 
ing four boats on the cranes. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
XXXV, She was a *four-decker. *826 Disraeli Viv. Grey i. 
vii, Any stray *four-year-older not yet sent to bed. 

d. In advb. sense ( = in four parts) with pa. 
pples., as fotir-clefty -parted adjs. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., ^Four-cleft leaf. Folium quadri- 
fiaum. 1846 Dana Zooph. 1848) 139 Mouth prominent, 
four-cleft within. 0:16x9 Fotherby Atlieom. ir. vii. § 3 
(1622) 264 The *foure-parted Image. 1793 Martyn Lang, 
Bot., Four-parted leaf. Folium quadripartiium. 

2 . Special comb. ; four-ale, ale sold at four- 
pence a quart ; four-cant (see quot. ; cf. fotir- 
strand)\ four-centred arch {Arch.), one described 
from four centres ; f four-corner a. = next ; four- 
cornered a.y having four comers, square ; /our 
cornered cap, a college cap or 'square*. Hence 
four-cornerwise adv,, so as to form four comers ; 
four-coupled a., having four coupled wheels ; 
four-course {Agrze.), a four years* course or series 
of crops in rotation (in quots. aitrih. ; see Course 
sb. 23) ; four-crossway(s, the place where two 
roads cross or four roads meet ; -four-dimen- 
sional a. {Math^, of or belonging to a fourth 
dimension ; four-dimensioned a., having four 
dimensions ; f four-double = Fourfold a. 1 ; 
i* four-eared fl!. twofold ; four-eyes, («z) see 
quot. 1755; (^) the name of a fish (see quot. 
1S79) ; (^) s/ang (see quot. 1874) ; f four-fallow 
V ., to fallow fourfold ; four-field course (Agrtc.), 
a series of crops grown in four fields in rotation ; 
four figures, i. e. an amount of one thousand 
pounds or over (whence /our /gnred ndy, that sells 
for four figures) ; four-foil (.< 4 rtf/^), a quatrefoil; 
four-foot (way), the space (really 4 ft. 8^ in.) 
between the rails on which the train runs; 
four-half {slang), half ale, half porter, at four- 
pence a quart; four-horse, four-horsed adJs., 
that is drawn by four horses ; four-hours Sc., a 
light refreshment taken about four o’clock ; also 
i'/our hours penny (see quot. 1651) ; four-inch a., 
that measures four inches, also elHpt.^ioysx inch 
rope j t four-inched a., four inches wide ; four- 
lane-end(s dial., = foiir-crossivays ; f four-mil- 
lioneer, one who is worth four millions of money; 
four-nooked a., four-cornered {pbs, exc, dial}) ; 
four-oar, a boat rowed with four oars; four-oared 

a., propelled by four oars or oarsmen ; also ahsol. 
(•= four-oared boat); four-part a. {Music), com- 
posed for four parts or voices ; four-post, -posted 
adjs,, (of a bedstead) having four posts (to support 
a canopy and curtains) ; four-poster, a four-posted 
bedstead; four-pounder, (a) a gun to carry a 
four-pound shot ; {b) a loaf four pounds in weight ; 
four-rowed, (of barley) having four rows of awns ; 
four-shilling a., that costs four shillings (in 
quot., f of beer, 45. the barrel) ; four-strand, (of 
a rope) having four strands ; four-tailed band- 
age (see quot.) ; four thieves’ vinegar (see 
quot.) ; four-tooth (see quot.) ; fouT-way(s = 
four-crossways four-way a. (jn fow‘-xuay cock or 
valve), having communication wth four pipes; 
four-winged a., having four wings or wing-like 
appendages ; four-wings (see quot.). 

1883 Daily News 8 Sept. 3/1 Nearly every man seemed to 
order nothing more mischievous than ‘ half-a-pint of *four 
ale'. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.,* Four-cant, a rope 
composed of four strands. 18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
4 Art I. 154 Its arch is very often *four-centred, which at 
once decides its date. 1640-x Lo. J. Dicby Sp. in Ho. 
Com. 9 Feb. 9 The Lawne sleeves, the *foure corner Cap, 
the Cope. C1440 Prornp. Parv. 175/2 '“Fowre corneiy’d, 
quadrangulns. 15. . in Strype Parker App. (17x1) No, 40 
Every Hedde of College to weare when they goo abrode, 
longe Gownes .. and square or four cornered Capps, 17x9 
De Ycit.Crusoe n. xv, It [the idol] had. .a mouth extended 
four-cornered, like that of a lion. 1823 Scott Ztf/. to Ld. 
Montagu 18 June in Lockhart, Think of a vile four cor- 
nered house with plantations laid out in scollops. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts 509 'The common kind of this 
moustrap^ is made of wood, long, and *foure cornerwise. 
1889 Daily Ne-ivs ai June 6/3 A *four coupled engine drew 
an excursion train of 13 vehicles. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 245 By what is termed the *four- 
course shift, having equal proportions of fallow, barley, 
clover, peas or beans, and wheat in each year. x8^ 
Scrivener Fields 4 Cities 28 This ‘ Four-Course ' system, 
as it is called, produces five entirely different plants, namely, 
turnips, barley, beans, clover, and wheal, [a 1490 Botoner 
/tin. (1778) 176 At the crosse yn Baldwyne strele been *1111 
crosse wayes metyng.) 1647 W. Browne Pole.xander i. 48 
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He came to a foure crosse way. 1842 P.Parleyjs Ann. III. 
288 Do you mean, .that your husband was buried in a four- 
crossw'ays ? He must then hav'c killed himself. 1886 Myers 
PhcuitMins of Living II. 314 *Four-<iimensional space (if 
that exists). x88o Daily News 20 Oct. 5/1 The unfamiliarity 
of a debut in this world to a spirit more at home in *four. 
dimensioned space. X527 Andrew Brunsuyke's Distyll. 
Waters Aij, with a *foure dowble clowte, or with hempen 
towe steped in the same .. do as ye dyde before twyse or 
thryse a daye._ 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelkouer's Bk. Physicke 

Wet therin a fourdubble cloth, and applye him theron. 
X704 Lend. Gas. No. 3990/4 A smalt Gold Chain 4 double 
fastened to the Watch. i6<» E. Blount Hosp. Incurable 
Footes 62 A ridiculous and *foure-cared foole. x6x4 Breton 
/ would 4 I would not Ixxxil. Wks. (Grosart) 1. to, I would 
I were the gallanst Courttzan, That euer put a four-Ear’de 
Asse to schoole. xyss Amory Mem. (1769) I. 109 Some 
people have named this bird (the golden eye] the •four- 
eyes, 1874 Slang Diet., Four eyes, a man or woman 
who habitually wears spectacles. 1879 Boddam-Whctham 
Roraima 130 The little fish known as ‘Four Eyes’, 
Anahleps Tetraopkthalmus. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Hush. (1586) 22 b, You must not only tw>'fallow and 
threefallow your ground, but also *fourfallow it. 1842 
Tennyson CW/r/ 33 We .. discuss’d the farm, The 
•four-field system, and the price of grain. 1844 yrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. V. i. 162 It is usually cropped on the four-field 
or Norfolk course. X893 Pall Mall G. 12 Jan. 3/2 The two 
best yearlings sold for *four figures. 1895 Daily Ne^vs 7 
Jan. 3/4 The total amount of capital invested in these 
•'four-figured ’..animals, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V, 
vr. iv. 29 The normal of *four-foils is therefore (etc.]. 1896 
Daily ^ News 9 Mar. 5/5 The body of the lady, who was 
lying in the *four-foot. 1884 Punch 29 Nov. 257/1 Drinks 
anything stronger or dearer than four-half. 1765 A. Dick- 
son Treat. i 4 gr£c, il. fed. 2) 254 In a •four-horse plough 
yoked in pairs. 1842 DiCKENS.ri/«en A^o/«(i8so)qi/i The 
mail takes the lead in a four-horse wagon, 1382 WycLir Isa. 
Ixvi. 15 The Lord in fyr shal come, and as a whirlewynd his 
•foure horsid carres. 1887 Bowen Pirg. j^neid vi. 587 Borne 
on his four-horsed chariot .. Over the Danaan land. 1637 
RuTHERroRD Lett. (1862) I. 243 We think all is but a little 
earnest, a •four-hours, a small tasting, that we have. . in this 
life, a 1631 Calderwood Hist, Kirk (1843) II. 125 When 
the craftsmen were required to assemble . . they went to 
their foure houres pennie. Note, The name of the after- 
noon refreshment of ale (etc.], .taken at four o’clock. 1870 
Ramsay Remin. v. (ed. 18) 118 When I gel my four hours, 
that will refresh me. 1838 Glenny Card, Bvery-day Bk. 

Seedlings . . must be pricked off into •four-inch pots. 
1840 Marryat Poor yack xii, Here’s a good long piece of 
•four-inch. 1605 Shaks. Lear lit. tv. 57 To ride . . ouer 
•foure incht Bridges. 1787 Pegce in Archsol. VIII. 203 
He being also anathematized, was interred at a •four-lane- 
end without the city. 1666-7 Denham Direct. Paint, ii. 
tx. 14 Find out the Cheats of the *four MilHoneer. citos 
Lay. 21099 *Feovver noked he is and jer inne is feower 
kunnes nsc. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 286 The 
mone beand in opposition, quhen it is maist round, apperit 
suddanly as it war foure nukit. 1876 Whitby Gloss., P'our- 
neuk'd, square or four-cornered. 1844 Lp. Malmesbury 
Mem. (1884) 1, 154 We then returned home in the*four-oar. 
i 6 B£ Lond. Gas. No. 2023/4 Asix Oared Barge, .and a*four 
Oared Boat, x86x Dickens Gt. Expects Hv, If we bad seen 
a four-oared galley going up with the tide. 1870 Dasf.nt 
Eventful Life 1. 141 Leaving the boat-hook of a four-oared, 
which I steered, 1664 Pepys Diary (18;^) III. 79 We sung 
. .Ravenscroft’s *4-part psalms. 1890 E. Vv.o\n Counter, 
point 143 Four-part counterpoint. x8i8 M. G. Lewis 
yml. W. Ind, (1834) xio, I saw none without a *four-post 
bedstead and plenty of bedclothes. 1823 Byron yuan vi. 
XXV, Beds, *Four-posted and silk curtain'd. 1836 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II, 285, 1 expect to sleep in my great com- 
fortable four-posted bed. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 
265/2 His small French bedstead was converted into a 
regular matrimonial *four-poster. 1684 J. Peter Siege 
Vienna log *Four Pounders. 1854 Mrs- Gaskell North 
ff S. xvii, I ha' gone and bought a four-pounder out 
o’ another baker's shop to common on such days. 1B76 
Bancroft Hist. U, S. IV. xxv, 573 It was boarded by the 
provincials, who carried off four four-pounders and twelve 
.swivels. 1882 J, Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. 
No. 3. 444 It might have been once used for husking big, or 
•four-rowed barley. 1633 [see B. 33^ *Four-shilling beer. 
1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk. s. v. Ropes, *Four-strand is 
. , laid with four strands, and a core scarcely twisted. 1844 
Hoblyn Med. Diet. (ed. 2), * Four-tailed bandage, a bandage 
for the forehead, face and jaws. 1868 Paxton's Bot. Diet., 
*Four thieves' vinegar, a preparation from Rosmarinus offi- 
cinalis. x793-x8i3 Agric. Surv. Dorset 8 (E. D. S.), * Four- 
tooth, a two-year-old sheep. 1398 Flofio, Quadriuio, a 
•fower-way, a way that hath fower turnings, a place where 
fower waies meete. i8ox H, Halibukton Ochit Idylls 72 
Peasants flock in from the fields to the four-ways. 1824 R. 
Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 161 A considerable improvement 
on the *fourway.cock. 1841 Brf.es Gloss. Civ, Engin., Four- 
way Cock, .a description of valve, .for passing the steam to 
the cylinder; it uas invented by I.copoId in about the year 
X720. a X7XX Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 457 She’ll 
strive to soar as high. As •four-wing'd Seraphs fly. cxqsS 
Garden in /’/n?. TVwrw.LI.psiThey arefollowed by pretty 
large four-winged fruiL 1878 Bell GegenbauVs Comp, A nat, 
248 In the other four-winged orders. 1889 Century Diet., 
*Four-wiugs, a name of the goatsuckers or night-jars of the 
genera Macrodipteryx and Cosmetomis, in which some 
of the flight-feathers are so much elongated that the birds 
seem to have four w’ings. 

+ Fourl)(e, sb. Ohs. Also 7 fowrb. [a. F. 
fourbe masc. and fem. (two distinct words), f.four- 
bir to P'URBisH, taken in fig. sense, Cf. Fob 
1 . A cheat, an impostor. 

x668 Denham Passion of Dido 107 Thou art a false Im- 
postor and a Fourbe. 3680 C. Blount Philostraius 43, 

I have never met with greater Fourbs than those Quaking 
Saints. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 273 He was a fourbe in 
his politicks , . and thought to be a secret convert to the 
Roman Calhollck Religion. 1761 W. Sandby Port. Inquis. 
17 (Stanf.) The \-arious tricks put in practice by this notable 
Fourbe, to introduce the Inquisition. 


2 . A trick, an imposture. 

1634 tr, Scudery's Curia Pol. 133 Many Polltitians yeeld 
and perswade, that. .fraud and foivrhs are commendable 
and innocent instruments. x6gx Baxter Cert, of Worlds 
of Spirits 89, 1 began to suspect a Fourbe. 
tFourb(e, z'. Obs, [&, F. fourber, (. fourbe: 
see prec.] irans. To cheat, impose upon, trick, 
1634 Nicholas /’a/rrr (Camden) IL 122 Lord Jermynhath 
lustily fourbed the Queene of all her jewells. 1713 Genii, 
Instr. (ed. 5) 244, 1 ask then, how those who fourb’d others 
become Dupes to their own contrivance? 

tPoU'rbery. Obs. Also 7 furbery, [ad. F. 
fourberie, f. fourber : see prec.] A piece of decep- 
tion ; a fraud, trick, imposture. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 43 Young Travellers must 
be cautious, .to avoyd one kind of Furbery or cheat, where- 
unto many are subiect. 1690 Seer. Hist. Chas. II 4- fas. 
Il, Pref. A ij b, Let all the world judg of the Furberies and 
Tyranny of those times. 1737 Fielding Hist. Reg. in. Wks. 
1882 X. 232 "^is, sir, I think is a very pretty Pantomime 
trick, and an ingenious burlesque on all the fourberies which 
the great Lun has exhibited in all his entertainments. [1836 
Smyth Catal. Roman Family Coins 163 Alessandro had a 
strong vein of fourberie in ancient matters.] 

Pourbour, van of Fueber Obs, 
Pourbusher: see Furbisheb. 
f FonrcbCe, V . Obs. [a. F. fonreher to fork, 
f. fourche fork.] 

1. iiitr. =Foek2^. ; spec, of a hart; see quot. 
Hence Pourched ppl, a., forked. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 503 pe rauen he gaue his giftes Sat on pe 
fourched tre, On rowe. 14x3-22 Venery de Twety in Rel. 
Ant. I. 151 Alleway we calle [a hart one] of the fyrst hed 
tyl that he be ofx. of the lasse, And fyrst whan an hert 
hath fourched, and then auntlere ryall, and surrj’all, and 
forched on the one syde, and troched on that other syde, 
than is he an hert of x. and of the more. Bk. St. Albans 

E j b, And that in the toppe .so when ye may hym keen Then 
shall ye call hym forchyd an hert of tenne, 

2 . Laxu : see Fourcher. 

16x3 Sir H. Finch ZrtM'(i636l 429 The PI’ and Def. if they 
list, may fourch infinitely by the common Law. 
Pourche, earlier form of P ouch, Obs. 
Fourche, var. f. ofFoRCHE, Obs., gallows. 
PoTirchd(e (f»rf<f), a. Her, [a. F. foitrchie : 
see Forche a.] = Forche a. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), s.v., A Cross fourcli6, is a Cross 
forked at each end. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, ty Pop. xviii. 

§ 1 (ed. 3) 288 A lion rampt. arg., the tail fourchee. 

11 PouTcher. Law. Obs. [Law F. fourcher : 
see Fourch(e v."} A mode of delay practised by 
two defendants in a suit, and consisting in their 
appearing (or being essoined) alternately instead 
of together. 

1602 Les Tertnes de la Ley 166 Fourcher is a deuice vsed 
to delay the plaintife or demaundant in a suite against two. 

Fourcbette (f«rj?t). [a. F. fourchette, dim. 
of fourche ; see Fork x^.] A fork ; something 
forked or resembling a fork. a. Aunt, (See quot.) 

*7S4“^4 Smellie Midwif. I. 93 The Fraenum or Four- 
cheite, which bounds the inferior part of the Fossa magna 
and os externum. 1844 Hoblyn Diet. Med. (ed. d), Four- 
chette .. the thin commissure, by which the labia majora of 
the pudendum unite together. 

b. Surg. A forked instrument formerly used to 
divide the fisenum of the tongue when short {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1885.) 

3854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

c. Onn’lh. The furcula of a bird. 

1834 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1862 J. Smith Nnver Plioc. 
Geol, 14 A marine deposit, containing the hones of. .sea-fowl. 
Foot-n. The fourchette of a diver. 

t Fourd, V . Obs. rare—^. [Aphetic var. of 
Afford.] irans. To supply, Afford. 

1581 Disc. Comm. Weal Eng. (1893) 66 He could not 
fourde his paper as good cheape as that came from beyonde 
the seaze. 


t Fourd^e, z'. Obs. rare—'. [? Corruptly ad. 
OF. fouldrii,foudroyi, struck by lightning.] 

X483 Caxton G. de la Tour Eilijb, So were the scuen 
cytees brenned and fourdrj’ed in stynkyng sulphure. 

Fourfold (foe'jfJuld), a., adv., and sb. [f. Four 

-h -FOLD.] 

A. adf. 

1. Consistingoffourthings; made up of four parts. 
c X275 Lay. 3356 To h^n lond hii verden hare hii leof^folk 

funden fouruald ferde. <1x300 Cursor M. 28974 Chastiyng 
o flexs foure fald to tak. In praier, fasting, wand, and wak. 
x66o Boyle Nciv Exb. Phys. Mech. ix. 70 A four-fold Ad- 
vantage. 3823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystaljogr. 58 A 
four-fold cleavage, or one in four directions, will produce 
a tetrahedron. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xj. 4 The four- 
fold distribution of the country is the foundation of another 
tradition. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xil. 34* Tlie fou^r- 
fold surroundings of Philas — the cataract, the nver, the 
desert, the environing mountains. - 

2. Four times as great or numerous; quajlnipic. 
e 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 8 Gif ic amisne bereafode ic hit 
e reowerf(»aldum a^fe. ic<7 Recokde iVhetsi. By. Q 


And a reward four-fold in ih’ other world. 

3. Comb., as fotitfold-visaged adj. temoes- 

. 6«7 M.ltos P. L. V,. 8.5 Ncr on 
tuous fell, His arrows, from the fotirfold-visa„ d foure. 

B. oa'». In fourfold proportion. 

leae Coverdale = J'<r»«.Aii.6Th'_^'''P' alM shal he mahe 

golffoure forde 1873 B. Srr.WARTCa«rrr-.t.^«rrs:r o .4 Ka 
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penetrating power is increased nearly fourfold. * 1875 
Scrivener Lect. Text N. Test. 7 [They] amount to at least 
fourfold that quantity. 

C. sd. A fourfold amount, i* Also spec, in I/. S.^ 

* A quadruple assessment for neglect to make 
return of taxable estate hence FouTfold v., ‘to 
assess in a fourfold ratio * (Webster Compend. 
Diet. t8o6). 

c 1380 WycLiF Serin. Sel. Wks. 11 . 205 5 if V have ought 
bigiled ony Y selde ajen [je forefold. 1611 Bible Lukevk^. 
8, I restore him. foure fold. 1779 Vermont St. Papers 
(1823) 296 The listers shall add the sum total of such addi- 
tions and four-folds, to the sum total before mentioned. 

Pour-fbot, a. Obs. exc, poet. [f. Four + 
Foot = Four-footed. 

[(r893 K. ./Elfred Otvs. ir. iv. § 3 /Elces cynnes feower- 
fetes feos an. C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxx. [xxix.l (i8qi) 
374 He..nales Saet aan feSerfotra neata . . 3 one teoSan QceI 
. .sealde.] C1300 Cursor M. 19848 (Edin.) Allefourfolebestis 
sa3 he bune. 1732 Swift Beasts' Con/ess. 201 For libelling 
the four-foot race. 1864 Swinburne Atalanta 149 Yea, lest 
they smite us with some four-foot plague. 

PoiiT-fbo:tedf [f« Four a. y Foot sb. + 
-ED 2 .] Having four feet, quadruped. 

ciiys Lamb. Hem. 43 Innan kan ilke sea weren un- 
aneomned deor summe feSer foteld. a 1300 Cursor M. 
39848 All four foted bestes sagh he bun. 1553 Eden Treat, 
Nevje Ind. (Arb.) 19 Foure footed beastes. 17x4 Berkeley 
Serm. Wks. 3871 IV. 606 Birds and fourfooted beasts. 1887 
Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires ix. 350 Many a four- 
footed friend, .would eat from no hand but mine, 

b. Of or pertaining to four-footed animals. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Ckr. Mor. iii. § 14 Expose not thyself 
by four-footed manners unto monstrous draughts, and cari- 
catura representations. 1698 Dryden Fables 

(1700)435 Whose Art in vain From Fight dissuaded the 
four-footed Train. 1840 Hood Kilmanseggj Her Accident 
vi, The Maid rides first in the fourfooted strife. 

c. (\Mt\s\~adv. On four feet. 

17x8 Prior Knowledge 631 All the living that four-footed 
move Along the shore, the meadow, or the grove. 

IJ Pour^OU (f«rgoh). [a. Y.foiirgon^ A bag- 
gage-wagon, a luggage-van. 

1^8 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixii, Lord Bareacres’ chariot, 
Britska, andfourgon, that any body might pay for who liked. 
x866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Martin's Eve xxv. (1874) 309 Your 
wedding-dress is come, with lots more things, nearly a four- 
gon full, Louise says. 3884 Health Exhib. Caial. p. xxxix, 
Fourgons containing the equipment of Hospital Corps, 

Four-handed, a. 

L Having four feet which resemble the hands of 
a man ; quadrumanons. 

3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776' IV. 249 Animals of the 
monkey kind . . Prom this general description of four-handed 
animals, we perceive what fete,]. 1833 Tennyson Poems 3 
When, in the darkness over me, The fourhanded mole shall 
scrape. 1846 Owen Brit. Fossil Mammals Sj Birds 3 
Arboreal Mammalia of the four-handed order. 

2 . Suitable for four persons. Also, rarely., of a 
piece of pianoforte music : Adapted for four hands 
(Fr. h quatre inains)^ i.e, two players; a duet. 

3824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 217 If we could 
both have won— if it had been four-handed cribbage, and 
she my partner. 3840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxix, We'll 
make a four-handed game of it, and take in Groves. 3885 
Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 5/2 Among those who are wedded to 
their first love of normal chess, the four-handed game does 
not gain much favour. 

+PoTir-lierned,fZ. Obs.rare’-'^. Ins-huyrned. 
[f. Four+Hern corner-f -ED 2.J Four-cornered. 

c 3290 6*. Eng. Leg. I. 416/462 po hiet he is desciples pat 
huy ane put four-huyrned him made. 

t PoxL'rhood. Obs. rare. In 5 -liede. [f. Four 

-♦--HEAD, -HOOD.] 

c 3400 tr. Secreia Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E, E. T. S.) 309 
Yn ffourhede er oon, two, ihre, and ffoure, and if pou geder 
hem^ to-gedre ftey make tene ; ps nombre of ten ys pe per- 
feccion of hem pat enbracen ffourhede. 

Pourierism (fu»'rieriz’m). [in F. Fouridrisme, 
f. the name Fottrierx see -iSM.] A system in- 
vented by the French socialist Charles Fourier for 
the re-organization of society ; phalansterianism. 

1841-4 Emerson Esy, Nom, Sf Real Wks. (Bohn) I. 251 
Mesmerism ..Fourierism, and the Millennial Church .. are 
poor pretensions enough, but good criticism on the science, 
philosophy, and preaching of the day. 3864 R. Chambers 
Bk. Days 7 Apr 486/1 Fourierism found many adherents in 
France and theUniied States. 

Pourierist (fu-^Tierist). [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 
An adherent of the system of Fourierism. 

184a Emerson Let. in Atlantic iTAfn/Zi/y (1892) May 581 
He thinks himself sure of W. H. Channing as a good 
Fourierist. 3856 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 386, I was 
pitched out into the gutter., and 1 got up a Radical, a 
Democrat, a Fourierist. 

2. attrib.or adj. Of theFonrierists; Fourieristic. 
3870 Athenxum 5 Feb. 187 The Fourierist communities 
were, with one or two exceptions, equally short-lived. 

Hence ronrloristic a., of or pertaining to the 
Fourierists or to Fourierism. 

1883 R. T. Ely Fr. <5- Ger. Sialism 103 All the strictly 
Fourieristic experiments tried in France thusfarhave failed. 

Pou^riewte [See -ite.] = FouurERrsr. 

3844 Mary Hennell Soc. Syst. 200 The Fourierlies hare 
spread themselves, .widely through France. 

attrib. or adj. 1850 Longf. in Idfe (1891) 11 . 175 L— at 
me again to edit his book on Fouricrite Analogies ! 

Ponr-in-liand. 

1 . A vehicle with four horses driven by one person. 

3793 European Mag. XKIII. 46 Swift thro' Hyde Park 


I drive my four-in-hand. 3825 Disraeli in Smiles Life J. 
Murray (1891) 11 . xxvi. 188 The four-in-hands of the York- 
shire squires. 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 103 As 
quaint a four-in-hand As you shall see— three pyebalds and 
a roan. 

*®37 Longf. in (1891) I. 277 This four-in-hand 
of outlandish animals [the foreign instructors at Harvard 
College], all pulling the wrong way, except one. 

2 . quasi-flt/y. With a four-in-hand. 

3812 Combe (Dr. Syntax) XX. 145 Thus off they 
went, and, four-tn-hand, Dash’d briskly tow’rds the promis’d 
land. 1873 M. Collins Mrq. <5- Merck. 11 . ix. 276 He drives 
them down four-in-hand. 

3 . attrib. and Comh,^ four-in-hand club, ‘driver, 
-driving', foior-in-hand tie, a kind of neck-tie. 

3849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa I. 169 A style that 
completely outdoes the . . most renowned members of the 
Four in hand * Club at home. 3877 M. M. Grant 6'««- 
MaidiX, He considered himself equal to the best whip in the 
Four-in-Hand Club. ■AtzSporting Flash 
*Four-in-Hand and Donkey drivers. x848Thackeray 
Fairx, Boxing, rat-hunting . . and *four in hand driving 
were then the fashion of our British aristocracy. 3B92 Pall 
Mall G. 13 Oct. 7/2 You do not need.. slippers, nor *four-in- 
hand ties. 

b. quasi-rtrjJ/. 

3799 Han. More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 75 The intrepid 
female, the hoyden . . the swinging arms, the confident ad- 
dress, the regimental, and the four-in-hand. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. m. (1811) 41 It is excessively pleasant to 
hear a couple of these four-in-hand gentlennen retail their 
exploits over a bottle. 3856 Whyte Melville Kate Coz'. 
XX, The tobacco-smoking, four-in-hand Miss Coventry. 

PouT-leaved, a. [f. Four + Leap + -ed-.] 
Having four leaves. 

3793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Four-leaved tendril. 3839 
Lover Four-leaved Shamrock 1 I’ll seek a four-leaved 
shamrock in all the fairy dells. 1847 Longf. Ev. i, iii. 19 
The marvellous powers of four-leaved clover. 

b. Four- leaved grass', a. a four-leaved variety of 
Trifolium repens ; b. the plant Paris quadnfolia. 
CX4SO Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 152/1 Quadrafolium, fowr- 
leuedgras. 1507 Gerarde Herbal 1029 The other is called 
Lotus quadrfolia, or fbwer leafed Grasse, or purple Woort. 
1640 Parkinson Theai. Bot, 3112 Qimdrifolium fuscum. 
Fewer leafed or purple grass. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 86 Four 
leaved grass, .the Herb Trulove, Paris quadrifolia. 

Ponrling (fo«uHg). [f. Four sb. + -ling.] 

1 , ‘ One ol four children born at the same time ’ 
(Ogilvie 1855 mod. Diets.). 

2 . Min. A twin crystal made np of four inde- 
pendent individuals (Cent. Diet.). 

t PoUTment. Obs. rare. [a. F.y^)«mr«/, i6th 
c. var. of froment, ad. L. fmmentumi\ Corn ; 
rendering 'L.fmnientum. 

1601 Holland Ptiny I. 557 Of all grains, there are two 
principall kinds.. first Fourment, containing vnder it wheat 
and Barley, and such like : secondly. Pulse, 
t Poumeatl. Mil. Obs. [a. t'. fmtmean, lit. 
oven, Oi'.fornel late L. type fitrnellns, dim. of 
ftimus (F. four) oven.] => Fornello. 

1678 tr. Gaya's Arms 0/ IVar 56 Blowing up the Bastions 
of a Place besieged, by means of Mines and Fourneaus. 

tPonrneil. obs.rare—^, [a. OF. y^rv/r/ fur- 
nace, kiln ; see FourneaU.] A kiln. 

1483 Caxtok Gold. Leg. 195 b/a As I wente . . after one of 
my sowes I fonde a fourneil of lyme meruelously grele. 

tPoamie. Obs. 

1348 Privy Council Ac/s(iB.m) If. 174 Fournies for car- 
touches, V.. .canvas for cartouches, 1 dies. 

Pournymente, var. ofFuRNiMEST. Obs. 

Pour o’clock. 

1 . (More fully four d clock flower.) A name for 
the plant Mirabilis Jalapa or Marvel of Pern. 

1756 P. Bkowne Sfantaica 166 Jalap or Four-o.clock- 
flower. 3794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xvj. 211 In the west 
Indian Islands, where it (Marvel of Peru] is very common, 
thej’ call it four o’clock flower. 38^2 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. iv, Here also .. various brilliant annuals, such as 
marigolds, petunias, four-o’clock-s, found an indulgent corner. 
1882 J. Smith Diet. Plants 269 IVIarvel of Peru {Mirabilis 
y alapd) ..Hhis and M. longtfiora are handsome garden 
plants, opening their pretty tube-like flowers . . in the after- 
noon, nence called Four o’clock-flower. 

2 . The Australian friar-bird, Fhiletnon cornicu- 
latus, so called from its cry. 

3848 J. Gould Birds Austral. IV, Descr. pi. 58, Tropido- 
rhynchus CornicnlaUts. Friar Bird. From the fancied 
resemblance of its notes to those words, it has obtained from 
the Colonists the various names of. , * Four o’clock etc. 

3 . A seed-head of the dandelion. Cf. one o'clock. 

3883 Talmace in Chr. Globe 13 Sept. 819/1 The hand that 

had plucked four o’clocks in the meadow. 

4 . A light meal taken by workmen about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

1823 Jamieson Supp. s.v. FourJiours, A slight refresh- 
ment taken by -workmen in Birmingham is called a four 
o’clock. 3843 Hartshorkc Salop. Antig. 432 Four o'clock, 
a lunch or b.iit taken by labourers at this hour in the harvest. 
lESx Oxf. Gloss. Supp., Four o'clock, a lea in the hayfield. 

Fourpence (foaupens). [f. Four a. -i- Pence.] 
A sum of money or coin equal to four pennies, 
Fojtrpence-half penny i see quots. 1722, 2860. 

The Irish shilling of Elizabeth circulated in England 
under the name and at the value of ’niiiepence’; it is 
inferred that the ‘fonrpence-halfpenny * was the Irish 
sixpence of the same peri^. 

3722 De Foe Cot. fack (1840) 46 Ninepences, and four- 
pence-halfpennics. .Scotch and Irish coin. 1852 R. S. Sur- 
j TEES Sponge’s Sp. TVwr (3893) 319 'Well, there’s sixpence 
I for you, my good woman *, said he,. ‘It's nabbutfourpence’, 
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observed the woman. 3860 Bartlett Did. Air.er siv 
P'ederal Cnm-cncy, The [Spanish] half real . . U called h 
New England, fourpence ha’penny, or simplv fourt<‘-> 
3872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. iii. (1835)75 Giie*-” 
two fo’pencehappenies for a nlnepence. , 

Fonrpenny (foa-jpeni), a. [f. Focp. a. ^ 
Pe.n’ny.] 

1 . That costs or is valued at four pence. Four, 
fenny ale, ale sold at four pence a quart ■.foutitr.i}- 
bit or ficce, a silver coin of the value of four pence; 
so fourfenny-halffenny piece. 

IS97 sst Pt. Return fr. Parnass. II. i. 517 Simple plaht 
felowes . . that weare foure-pennie garters. 1678 Lend. Go:, 
No. 1348/4 Three pieces of Four-peny broad black ikffaly 
Ribon. • 3691 Locke Lower. Interest Wks. 172? 11 . 97 a 
sufficient Quantity of Four-penny, Four-penny nalf-prnjjy, 
and Five penny Pieces should be coined. 3756 Momler l! 
No. 25. 220 How often do we see these fourpenny boarders 
in red coats, turning the family out of their beds. iK3 
Yates Rock Ahead iii. i, He looked as if he’d lost a four- 
penny-piece. 1873 DI. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. I. il. He 
set. .to work to intoxicate himself with fourpennyale. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 27 Nov. 2/3 The once familiar fourpenny bits 
have ceased from circulation. 

b. quasi- A fourpenny piece. 

1B83 Stevenson Treasure Isl. i. i, He promised me 1 
silver four-penny on the first of every month. 

2 . Fourpenny nail [see Penny q.]; a nail ijin. 
long, of which 4 lbs. go to the ‘ thousand’ (i.e. 10 
nominal hundreds or 1120). 

3481 Nottingham Rec. II. 320 Et de dimidio centum de 
forpeny nayl. 1703 Moxos blech. Exerc. 244 Anothersort 
are four Penny, and six Penny Nails. cxZ^oRudim.Karji^. 
(Weale) 335 Nails of sorts are, 4, 6 , 8. .and 40-penny nails. 

?01I*rrier. Obs. exc. F/ist. or as an alien wori. 
Also 7~8 fourier. [a. 'F. foum'er, var. 'of OF. 
fonder : see Forayee.] 

1 . =FouAYEn. 


3481 Caxton Godeffroy\xxxm. 131 They made serabhunt 
for to take fourriers and the horses nyghe them. 1604 E. 
Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 30 The_Arch-duke had caused 
a Fourrier or Harbinger, .to be put in prison. 1645 Bt'cs 
Rich, HI, 1. 34 This was the preparative and foumer of the 
rest. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxyiii, He that decoyed Ui 
into this snare shall go our fourrier to the next WLd, 0 
take up lodgings for us. . . r • t 

2 . A quartermaster. hrigadierfourrur\yk 

quot. 189.^). . . 

1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War ti. 47 The Fourier ought to 
have a List of all the Soldiers of a Company. ^ 7 ®* 

Mil. Guide X^d, 3)7 He make.s the Fourier iwrk the hew- 
quarters, and the quarters of the General Officers. t^S 
Daily News 22 Oct. 6/4 He had worked his up t® 
enviable position of brigadier-fourricr, a sub-officer chargM 
with accounts, lodging of men, etc. 

PoTirscore (foa*Jsko»j), a. [f. Four n. +ScoaE 

sb.'l Four times twenty, eighty. Formerly current 
as an ordinary numeral ; now arch, or rheb)n(ai> 

c 1250 Gen. i5‘ £x. 2911 Fowre score 5er he w-as hold. tj |7 
R. Glouc. (1724) 382 po deyde he in jer o[sr!*ce a po ■ 
send . . And four score and seuene. 3340 nAMrow r • 
Coitsc. 754 If in myghtfulnes four score yhere falle. hij” 
thair swynk and sorow with-alle. 0x5^5 .erS 

Cartwright 58 The fourescore and nynthe rsaiiue- ^ 
Shaks. Merry W. m. i. 56, I haue liued foure-score 
and vpward. 3600 - K L. 11. lU. 74 At seauent en. 
yeeres, many their fortunes seeke But at We 

loo late a weeke. CX720 Prior Daphne ^ ^ 
mortals seldom live above fourscore. 3750 Chester . • 

(1792) 11 . ccxix, 345 An Italian book .. written by on« a 
berti about fourscore or a hundred years ago. . . . 
Iliad I. ti. 64 Nestor who came To war r The 

score ships and ten. 1871 Morley Voltaire (18S0) 5 
fourscore volumes which he wrote are the ’.Um' 

new renascence. 3878 O. W. Holmes School ’ 7 
73 Fourscore, like twenty, has its tasks and toys. 

t Tou-rscortli, fl. Obs. [f.FouBSCoitEfl-.sei 

-TH.] Eightieth. , 

3573 Golding Calvin on Ps. xlv. i 
Psalme, there is put y- plurall nomber 
De Momay viii. 100 What euidentnesse or 
in the Greeke histories afore the fourescorth U jrar . 
1657 North's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) = ,-,3 

Great Britain, of which he was the fourscorin .N 
Addison Guardian No. 137 ^7 An Aunt, ."’ho. -i • Pt 
to have died a Maid in the fourscorth Year he i. 

Foursenery, var. f. of Fokcenrrv. j.. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428 b/x Madde folke.. 
lyuerd fro theyr foursenerye or madnessc. 

Foursenyd, var. oiforcenedi see Foboen^ 

c 1500 Melusine xhi, 315 l*hey that m’e fouRCuy 

Foursome (foa’jsom), a. and sb. or. L • 

+ -SOME.] Pi., adj. 

1 . Four (together). Also absoL .. j 

“ ^ ^ - - n. 19S Thefomesum ^ 


35.. Douglas K. Hart i. 198 


huvit on the grene. c 3560 A. Scott Poems .r 

For, wer 3e foursum in a flok, I compi 30W no 

b. Used for the nonce as adv. ^ riavlr'' d 
387s Morris rEncid vii. 509 Come from Ihe 
an oak with foursome driven wedge. . 

2 . Performed by four persons •!„ tbe 

3B14 Scott Wav. xxviii, Dancing full mer > j 
doubles and full career of a Scotch foursom , so.'S 

Payne loox NU. IX. 388 The Murebbes orfour^oro 
occurs once only in the Nights. tjprsonS 

B. sb. Golf. A match in whicb four perbou 
part, two playing on each side, . _ 

^ iB6^ CorMi. Mag. Apr, 493 Perhaps nnd thr 
who, with yourself, will m.-ike a good fou^ • 

Pour-Square, a. {adv.)^ and so. l • 

+ Squakk.J 
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A. adj. Having four equal sides ; square. 

a X300 Cursor M. 19843 A mikel linnen clath four squar 
Laten dun, him ihoght was Jiar. 1470-85 Malory Arthxtr 
1. ill, There was sene in the chircheyard ayenst the hyghe 
aulter a grete stone^ four square. 1523 Fitzherb. Hjisb. 
g 34 Whyte wheate is lyke polerde wheate in the busshell 
. .and the eareis foure-square. 1634 SirT. Herbert Traz\ 
59 Adjoyning is another foure-square room, 1745 Eliza 
Hevwood Female Sped, (1748) II. 275 A four-square looking- 
lass, 1849 Ruskin Scz'. Lamps vi. 164 The four-square 
eep of Granson. 

tran^. and Jig. 1603 Holland Pltitatxk's Alor. 1304 Six- 
teene is a number quadrangular or foure-square. 1877 Dow- 
DEN Shake. Prim. vi. 135 Goneril is. .the more incapable of 
any hatred which is not solid and four-square. 1886 Lowell 
(1890) VI. 176 One of Aristotle's four-square men, 
capable of holding his own in whatever field he may be cast. 

b. quasi-irr/z;. In a square form or position. 

£1430 Two Cookery^hks. 1.46 Caste byje cake round a- 
bowte, & close hym four-square. 1522-3 Fitzherb. 

§ 13 Bere barleye. .hathe an eare thre ynches of lengthe or 
more, .selte foure square. 1852 Tennyson Death Dk. 
Wellington 39 That lower of strength Which stood four- 
square to all the winds that blew ! 

Jig, 1845^ Trench Huls'. Led. Ser. i. iii.^ 47 We' have a 
Gospel which stands four-square, with a side facing each 
side of the spiritual world. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 
III. 260 It is strength To live four-square. 1884 Warfield 
in Chr. Treas. Feb. 90/1 A masterly argument . . set four- 
square against all possible opposition. 

B. sb. A figure having four equal sides. 

1587 Golding De Mornayxv. 241 A fiuesquare conteineih 
both a Fowersquare and a Triangle. 16x3 M. Ridley 
Magn. Bodies 32 You may forme the stone . . into a foure- 
square. 1696 Temple Ess. iii. § 2 (ed. 4) 175 Peking is a 
regular Four-square; the Wall of eadi side is six Miles in 
length. 1787 M. Cutler in yml. ^ Corr. (1888) I. 

224 The whole roof forms the base of the steeple in a four- 
square. 1844 Upton Physioglyphics 174 It is then of a shape 
between a circle and four-square. 

Hence tFouT-sqnared; 5 //.rt. = Four-square a. 
Also roursquarewise adv.^ forming a square. 

15x3 Douglas yEueis vii. ix. 78 He Stude schydand ane 
four squayr akyne tre. 1535 Coverdale Lam. iii. 9 He 
hath stopped vp my wayes with foure squared stones, issx 
Turner Herbal 1. O ij, Walwurt , . hath a forsquared stalk 
and full of ioyntes. x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 701 
The West part, is compassed in with a uerie faire wall and 
the river together, fouresquarewise. 1694 Molyneux in 
Phil. Tram. XVIII, 181 Our Irish Basaltes is composed of 
Columns, whereof none are four-squared. 1708 Motteu.x 
Rabelais iv. xl. 160 It threw. .four squar'd Steel Boults. 

Fourteen (fosjtrn, fo»Mtm), a. and sb. Forms : 

I ffiowertdne, -tyne, -t6no, 2 fower- 

tene, 3 feo(ujwertene, 3 furfcen, fourtine, 
south, vourtene, (6 fowertene), 4-6 four(e)ten, 
(4 faurten), 6-7 fourteene, 6- fourteen. [OE, 
fdoxoertine » O'Fns. jinwertine^ OS. fierUin (Du, 
veerteirt)y OMO, Jiorzehan (MHG. vierzeheity mod. 
Ger. vierzchn), ON. Jidrtan (Sw. fjorton. Da. 
fjorUn), GQ\.)\. Jidwortaihun: see Four and -teen,] 
The cardinal number composed of ten and four, 
represented by the symbols 14, xiv, or XIV, 

A. as adj. 

1 . In concord with the sb. expressed. 

COSO Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. i. 17 From oferfaer babilones 
wio to crist cneuresua feower-teno. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 
5491 Aboute vourtene 5er king hef after he nas. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. CoHsc. 6552 Omang alle hat bar has bene sene, I 
fynde wryten paynes fourlene. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxi. 
iig Whan this fourelen persones were come to Crete the 
kyng made theym to be putte wythin the forsayd house. 
1538 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 79 Fowertene yeares 
past. x6xx Bible i Chron. xxv. 5 Fourteene sonnes, 1751 
Affect. Narr. Wager 2^ Our ill-fated Vessel struck abaft on 
a sunken Rock, in fourteen Fathom Water, C. W. 

Boase Reg. Coll. Exon. p. xxxii, The fellowships W’ere. . 
tenable for rather less than fourteen years. 

f b. {A) fourteen night (rarely fourteen day ) : 
a fortnight. Ohs. 

a 1000 Laws 0/ Inc § 55 Oh-Sael feowertyne niht ofer 
Eastron. CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 123 Easter dei \>e nu biS to 
dei on fow’ertene niht. cx205 Lay. 28236 Ah feowertene 
niht fulle pere la:i pa uerde. cjzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 65/406 
And fourtene n^t hare-aftur-w'ard. ^ 1477 Sitrtees Misc, 
fi888) 27 The purpressures come in this day xiiij day. 1561 
Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 30 Do this p. fourten night and it 
shall auoyde. 1726 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ciess 
Mar 15 Apr., I nave been confined this fourteen-night to 
one floor. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb. 

, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxHv. 303 With other tounes 
fortresses and vyllages in to the nombre of fourtene. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. i. iii. 13-14 He lay fourteene of my teeth 
. .shee's not fourteene. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. H. T. Matt, 
i. 14, I reduce them to fourteen in the recitation, for memory- 
sake. 1818 Scott Heart Midi, viii, A tall gawky silly- 
looking boy of fourteen or fifteen. 

fS. = Fourteenth a.^ Ohs. 

rx3oo R, Glouc. (Rolls) Ap*p. xx. 261 In he kinges fourtehe 
?ere [v r. fourtene ^eer of he kyng] hure sone benri com Of 
king dauid of scotlond. c 1430 Freemasonry 245 The fourtene 
artycul . . Scheweth the mayster how he schal don. X5S3 
Wilson Rkeiorike 35 a, The fowertene of Julie. 

4 . Comb., as fourteen-foot a., fourteen feet in 
length; fourteen-gun tr., (a vessel) carrying four- 
teen guns; 4 fourteen-shilling piece the Scottish 
*merk* (see quot, 1695). 

1695 Ad Prin. Conn:. Scot, in Cochran-Patrick Rec. 
Coinage Scot. 11 . isa The value of iKretteen vh-UUng four 
pennies was never put upon the merk peice after they were 
raised to fourteen shilling, neither were they tearmed 
therafter merk pelces but fourteen shilling peices. x863 


Latham Channel hi. in. xvii. (ed. 2) 400 A fourteen-gun 
schooner . . some boats, and forty men constituted the 
authority. x8^ Boldrewood Col. Rffbthner (1891) 120 
A fourteen-foot whip in your hand. 

B. as sb. 

1 . The abstract number fourteen. 

CX050 Byrhtfertlis Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 302 
Twia seofon beoS feowertjTie. 

4 2 . A fourteen shilling piece ; see A. 4. Obs. 
1693 Sc. Preshyt. Eloq. (1738) 129 The Preacher seeing 
him m Church, took a Fourteen out of hts Pocket. ■ 

3 , //. Candles fourteen to the pound. 

1883 Goote Weekly Times 14 Sept. 4/5 Dip Candles (Four- 
teens). 

Fourteener (fo»4trn3i). [f. prec. + -er ^.] 
a. A poem of fourteen lines. rare~^, b. A 
line of fourteen syllables. Also allrib. 

1829 Lamb Let. to Procter -xmia. 157 Study that sonnet .. 
and was this a foorteener to be rejected by a trumpery 
annual? 1884 Saintsbury Ess. Eng. Lit. (1891)350 Few 
men manage the long ‘fourteener* with middle^ rhyme 
better than Lockhart. 1887 — Hist. Elizab. Lit. 9 The 
attempt to arrange the old and apparently almost indigenous 
* eights and sixes’ into fourteener lines and into alternate 
fourteeners and Alexandrines. 

Fouxteentll (fo*''4ti‘nJ), foauifnh), a. and sb. 
Fornis : i fdowerteo'Sa, -teoa;iJa, 3 fourteothe, 
fowrtulSe, 3-4 four-, south, vourtepe, fourtend, 
(3 four-, fortend), 4 faurtend, fourtenpe, 
-tenetli, 6- forirteenth. [OE. fiowerle'oda, f. 
feowertyne ow the analogy of iet^a 

tenth. (For the subsequent history of the forms 
cf. Fifteenth.)] The ordinal numeral belonging 
to the cardinal fourteen. 

A. ad/s in concord with sb- expressed ; also 
elHpt, Fourteenth parti one of 14 equal parts 
into which a whole is divided. 

C900 tr, Bxda's Hist. i. iv. (1890) 32 Se wacs feowerteoha 
fram Agusto t^in casere, ?rtxooo Martyrologium 82 C)n 
hone feowerteosSan daej h^^s monies biS h^ra halijra 
hrowung sancte Victores ond sancte Coronan. a 1225 
Juliana 79 pe fowrCuSe Kalende of mearch hat is seoSiSen. 
X297 R. Glouc (1724) 408 pe vourtepe day of Jenyuer vor 
honger panne mi wende. <^1300 St. Brandan 331 The 
thretteoth [brotherl fram the to the ylle of ankres schal 
wende, And the fourteothe to hellc al quic. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Come. 6581 pe fourtend payne despayre es cald. 1579 
Fulkb Heskins Pari. x8t The fourteenth Chapter ex- 
poundeth the same text. i66a Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr, 11. 
vii. § 3 The fourteenth of Nisan was passed before the 
sanctification of the Temple was finished. 1805 W. Saunders 
Min. Waters 18 Aquatic trees ..contain only about a four- 
teenth part of their weight of solid matter. i86x M. Pattison 
Ess. O889) 44 The massive and imposing style of the 

fourteenth centuiy*. 

B, sb. a. A fourteenth part. b. Mtis. The oc- 
tave or replicate of the seventh. 

XS97 Morley Introd. Mus. 71 Phi. Which distances make 
discord ? Ma. A ninth, aleuenth, a fourteenth, etc. x8oo 
Young in /*/«*/. T'nxNr.XCI.sg Its transverse diameter must 
be diminished one-fourteenth, .of an inch. 

Hence rourteentlily adv.y in the fourteenth 
place. 

(zx642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 322/t 
Fourteenlhly, They ought to Sign Estimates. 1691-8 
Norris Pract. Disc, (17x1) III. 170 And Fourteenlhly, 
That our Blessed Lord himself was thus treated. 

Fourth, a. and sb. Forms : i f€oit 5 a, 

f^ower^a, Korthumb. f 6 art 5 a, (3 foi’Se), 3-3 
feortSe, (3 feortbe, foerth, south, veor^e), 3-4 
ferpe, south. verp(e, flerp(e, (4 firpe, 5 firthe), 
3-5 fe(e)rthe, 3-6 forth, (3-4 feirth, ferith, 
fourth, furth, firth), 4-5 furthe, (furpe, forth©, 
fourpe, -the), 3-6 ferd(e, (3-4 feird, south. 
veorde, 4 feyrd, fyrde, furde, 6 Sc. faird), 4-6 
ford(e, 4-7 fourt(e, (4 fowrte, forte), 5-6 
fowerth, (5 faw-, fowrith, fowrth(e), 3- fourth. 
[OE. fioria, corresp. to OS. fiordo (Du. vierde), 
OHG. fordo (MHG. vierdcj mod.G. vierie\, ON. 
fidrbe (Sw., Da. :-OTeut. ^(if)(a;)or/ff-K- 

repr. Com, Aryan *qeturto- or *qehurio-, whence 
Skr. caiurtha, OSl, cetvrUii, Gr, rtrapros, L. 
quartus.'} The ordinal numeral belonging to the 
cardinal four. 

A. aaf. 

1 . In concord with the sb. expressed. 

Fourth estate : see Estate sb. 7 b. 

Lindisf . Gosp, Matt. xiv. 25 Diu feoroa waccen nmhtes. 
CXX75 Lamb. <3 Honora patrem tuum et malrcm tuam 

pet wes pe feowerje beste pet godalmihri het. ' 0x250 Gen.- 

4. ForS glod Sis ferSe dais nijt, 3 o cam Se fifte dais 
list, c X330 R. F-runne Citron. (18101 82 In bis ferpe ^ere 
he went tille Aluerton. ^1400 Destr. Troy v. 2007 Lhe 
furthe day fell all pe fuersc wyndes. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
Ejb, The fowrith yere a Slaggc call hym by any way. 
xs88 A King tr. Canisiud Cateck. 109 Euene fourt ferie 
(callid wenesday). X637-S0 Row hist. Kirk (1842) 127 The 
ferd Acte condemned the Presbitene as ane judgement not 
allowed by the King's law. 1674 Playford Skill M us.\\. x 12 
For the Tuning of your Violin, .the Bass or Fourth String 
is called G sol re ut. 

2 . With ellipsis of the sb. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 39 forSe Is pat pu scalt wakien for 
pines drihtenes luue- a 1300 Ten Commandm. 33 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 16 be verpjloue pi ncrtbore as pine owe bodi. 1377 
Lancl. P. pi, B. xiV. 294 pe fierthe is a fortune pat florissh- 
eth pe soule Wyth sobrete fram all synne. 14^ Notting- 
ham Rcc. II. 360 And ilk of thre payis, iiijr. viij(/'.,.and.j’« 


forte, iijr. 1562^ Bulleyn Bk. Simples 52 b, It is hotte and 
drie, in the thirde degree, and in the beginnyng of the 
fowerth.^ 2669 Marinefs Mag. i. 33 Three Right 

Lines being given, To find a fourth in proportion to them. 

b. csp. with ellipsis of ‘day’. The fourth {of 
July) U.S., the anniversary of the. Declaration of 
Independence ; also attrib. Also quasi-j^. in pL 
1827 Loncf. in Life {1891) I. viii. 121 We did not celebrate 
the ‘glorious Fourth’ here. 1888 Lowell Pr. Wks. (1890) 
VI.^ 202 This is what may be called the Fourth* of July 
period of our history, x^i C. James Rom. Rigmarole 74 
As I write I picture, here in my lonely study, bright Fourths 
of June. 1894 ll'eslm. Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/1 The amounts pass- 
ing through on the 4ths of the months for 1893. 

S. Fourth party \deaT. one of four equal parts 
into which a thing may be divided. See also 
Fakthingdeal. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp, Luke iii. r Feorpan daeles rica. ^1350 
[see DealjAi i b], 1375 Barbour Bruce lx. 593 For gif thai 
fled, thai vist that thai Suld nocht weill ferd part get away. 
?a X400 Morte Ar/h. 946 Thefourtedelea furlangebe-twene 
pis he walkes. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cc-xxiii, 221 Vet 
saw I neuer the forth part of the wynge fyght. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Ntcholay's Foy. ir. v. 35 Two huts of wine 
of Chio, two fourth parts of muscadell. 1893 Stevenson in 
Daily News ii Apr. 6/3 Of the remaining three-fourth parts 
of niy said father’s estate, one-fourth part of the three-fourth 
parts I give and bequeath [etc.]. 

B. sb. 

1 , The fraction indicated by a unit in the fourth 

place in the sexagesimal, decimal, or any other 
system of fractional notation having a constant 
modulus. Hence, in Scotland, a weight of ac- 
count, (i.e. iri-24^) of a grain Scots. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. i. xxvii, (ed. 7) 65 They divide 
every whole thing that had no usuall parts into 60 minutes, 
and every minute into 60 seconds, and every second into 
60 thirds, and so forth into 60 fourths, fifths, sixths [etc.], 
x6o4 Proclam. James /. in Ruding Coinage Gt, Brit. {1840) 
I. 363 Pieces of Gold..v.f. i denier 23 grains 7 primes, 
18 seconds, 8 thirds, loSfourths. 1608 R. Norton tr. 

Disme Cij, 3 (0 7(-) $( 3 ) gCO, that is to say, 3 Primes, 

7 Seconds, 5 Thirds, 9 Fourths .. of .. valeiv. 1674 Jeakc 
Arith. (1696) 209 As to set down 3 Fourths, and 4 Fifth®, 
thus, 0,00034, 

2 . ^Fourth part, 

1741 tr. D'Argens Chinese Lett. xxxi. 229 The idle Fables 
and gross Lyes, with which Three-fourths of the European 
Authors stuff their Works. 1892 E. K. Blyth in Laxo 
Times XCIII. 489/1 The cases requiring pleadings are not 
more at the cutstde than a fourth of the contested cases. 

3 , Mtis. A tone four diatonic degrees above or 
below any given tone ; the interval betw'een any 
tone and a tone four degrees distant from it; the 
haiTOonic combination of two such tones. 

*597 Morley lutrod. Mus. Phi. Which distances make 
discord or dissonant sounds? Ma. All such as doe not 
make concords : as a second, a fourth. 1674 Playford 
Skill Mus. i,v. 20 This Rule serves for the rising of Fourths 
or Fifths, etc. 1788 Cavallo in Phil. 7 >rt«s. XXXVIII. 
238 When those sounds are considered with respect to the 
first, they are called, .the prime or key-note.- fourth, fourth 
major, [etc.]. 1869 Ouseley Counterp. ii. 6 The fourth, 
which in strict counterpoint is always treated as a discord. 
1B79 Grove Did. Mus. I. s. v., Fourth is an interval 
comprising two whole tones and a semitone. It is called 
n fourth because four notes are passed through in going 
from one extreme of the interval to the other. 

4 . pi. Articles of the fourth degree in quality. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4- Gl. 186 Crown glass is 

sold, according to its quality, under four different denomin- 
ations — firsts, seconds, thirds, and fourths. 1890 Daily 
News 7 Jan. 2/7 Butter . . classified as follows Firsts, o ; 
seconds, 9; thirds, 36 ; fourths, 9. 

* 1 * 5 . By fourths i by fours. Ohs. 
c X430 Art of Nombryngc (E. E. T. S.) 17 First thow most 
compt the figures by fourthes, that is to sey in the place ol 
thousandes. 


C. Comb. \ fourth-born a.y that is born fourth ; 
Fourth-day, the name given by members of the 
Society of Friends to Wednesday ; fourth-hand a , 
that has passed through the hands of four persons ; 
fourth wheel (see quot.). 

*559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence viii, The *fowerth borne. 
1592 Warner Alb. Eng, vui. xi. 196 Gylford Dudly fourth- 
borne Sonne vnto Northumberland Had married her. 1697 
S. Sewall Diary 14 Sept. (1878) I. 459 *Fourth-day was a 
storm, else might have husbanded it so as to have come to 
Rehoboth that night. 1820 J. H, Wiffen in A. A. Watts 
Life A. Wntts{iB8^) I. 102 She .. must necessarily lay the 
matter before the monthly meeting next fourth day. 4599 
Marston Sco. Villanie r. ii. 176 Tail’d, and retail’d, till to 
the pedlers packe, The *fourth-hand Ward-ware comes. 1884 
Britten Watch and Clockm.,* Fourth Wheel, the wheel in 
a watch that drii'es the escape pinion, and to the arbor of 
which the seconds hand is attached. 


b. Prefixed to certain sbs., as class, form, rate, 
\. forming a comb, which is used attrib. and 
sses occas. into an adj., and through the absolute 
} into a sb. Fourth-class matter jU.S. Fostal 
dent), matter containing merchandise.^ '• 

589 Loud. Gaz. No. 2453/2 Their 

nsuch, a small fourth Rate of 36 Guns. .l Rate 

x/3 Thi. day wera L.uach^ . .wo n- Ra« 


the fourth time. 

15*6 P/lgr. Perf. (W. 


de W. 1531) 8 b, Fourthly they 
32-2 
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must trust onely in the grace & mercy of god, 16x3 Sylves* 
TER Du Bartas his Deuine Weekes and Workes . . 

Now fourthly corrrand augm. X77* Atm, Reg. 247/2 
Fourthlyi Because [etc.]. 

Fourvey(e, var. of Forvay v. Ohs. 
Pour-'weiit, a. dial. [f. Four + wmi^ pa. pple. 
of Wend to turn.] Only in fonr-weni way ls^ a point 
where four roads meet. 

X777T. Fisher Kent, Trav. Comp. (1787) 50 This lane will 
bring the traveller to a four-went way. i86g Monthly 
Packet }ux\.ei 609 A ‘ four-want-way where suicides were 
buried in times past. 

PoUT-wlieel. A four-wheeled carriage. 

X848 Clough Bothic 1. 45 In the four wheel they drove to 
the place of the clansmen's meeting. ,x8sp Hughes Scour- 
ing IV. Horse vi. 119, 1 would go behind in the four-wheel. 

FoTi*r*wlie6led, [f. Four a. + Wheel sb. 
+ -ED ^.] Having or ninning upon four wheels. 
x€tz in Crt. ^ Times yas. / (1849) II. 327 OneCproclama- 
tionl against four-wheeled carts or waggons, that with their 
weight mar and tear the highways. 17*5 Pope Odyss. ix. 
286 Scarce twenty four-wheel’d cars, compact and strong, 
The massy load could bear. 1865 Trollope Belton Esi. i. 
14 The four-wheeled carriage, .came to the door. 

iransf. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 230 She might 
pull up some distance short of the castle, and leave the ass 
at a cottage before joining her four-wheeled friends. 

Fonr-wliee'ler. [f. Four + Wheel sb. -h -er^.] 
A vehicle with four wheels ; esp. a four-wheeled 
hackney carriage. 

X846 Jas, Taylor Upper Canada 26 Farmers’ wives .. 
enter the market with their neat four-wheeler and pair. 
i860 All Year Round No. 44. 415 A four-wheeler is let to 
a driver for about twelve shillings a day. 1874 \V. Black 
Prim. Thule x, He, having sent on all their luggage by a 
respectable old four-wheeler, got into the hansom oeside her. 

+ FouSy a. Obs. Forms : i fiis, 2-3 fus, (3 
fuus, fuss), 3-3 fous, {sonlh. vous(e). [OE. /ds 
= OS./ds, OUG./unSf OTeut. *futtso- 

pre-Teut. ^pttl-lo-, f. root pont-^ put- to 

go, set out ; cf. Find, Fand, Found vbs.'l Eager, 
ready. Const, with of^ la, and ittf. 

BeowulfiZ.) 1805 Wasron ffiSelingas eft to leodum fuse to 
farenne. 1200 Ormim 16997 He wass fus to lernenn. a 130a 
Cursor pf. 21881 He sends us all in warning. .Ofvrsaul 
to be ai fus. Ibid, 23749 pe flexs es ai to filthes fus. 1460 
Lyheaus Disc, 288 To dele ech man rappes Ever he was fous. 
Hence Fovl'ss v , intr. and iraits., to hasten. 
Substituted in the iatcr text of Layamon 11. 19546 and 
2^0 for Fuse (jV). 

Fousie, -y : see Fowsie. 

Foua(s)on, Fouaty, obs, ff. Fotson, Fusty. 
tPoutcli. Obs. [Cf. fouchon, Falchion,]?* 
Falohion. 

1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Malcus, a foutch, a 
kinde of sword. 

Fouth (f«p). Sc. Also 6 foutht, fowith, 6-8 
fowth, [Sc, form of Fulth.] Fullness, plenty, 
t At fouth : in plenty. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. xiii, Thow sail haue fouth of 
sentence and not scant. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Ill, 
500 Of neidfull thing weill furneist all at fouth, 1725 Ram- 
say Gentle Sheph. 1. i, I.. took a fouth O’ sweetest kisses 
frae her glowing mouth. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1842) 84 
The earth has fouth o’ trusty hearts. 

Foutre, fouter (fw-tai). Forms : 6-7 footra, 
footre, fowtre, 7 foutra.foutree, foutir, 9 fouter. 
[a. OV. foutre \--~L.fuiuere (the inf, used subst.).] 

1 . In phrases, a foutre for, (fo care) not a fouter. 

[<11592 Greene yames IV, \. ii, y agues bonne 

chere ; foutre de ce monde !] 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 
103 A footra [Q. footre] for the World, and Worldlings base. 
x622 Fletcher Sea Voy. v. i, Therefore footra, When 1 am 
full, let em hang me, I care not. 1638 Suckling Goblins ni. 
(16^) 26 Shall 1 so?— why then foutree for the Guise. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus xvii. 17 He leaves her alone to romp idly, 
cares not a fouter. 

2. Applied contemptuously to persons. 

X78o-x8^ J. Mayne Siller Gun tii. xxv, The astonish’d 

tailor . . swearing he was belter stuff Than sick a footer. 
s’fiS Harvest Rig va R. Chambers' Pop. Poems Scotl. (1862) 
50 A sutor, Most manfully about does lay— A tough auld 
fouter. 1833MARRYAT P. SimpletjZti) 145 O’Brien declared 
that he was a liar, and a cowardly foutre. 

+ Foil’ty, Obs. Also futie, [Sc. f. of Footy 
a.i] * Footy 

1722 Hamilton Wallace xn. vi. 353 He.. beat out another 
fouty Rascal's Brains. 1785 R. Forbes Poems in Buchan 
Dial. 31 Then to blame me Is futie an’ mislear’d. 

Fovea (f^“-v/a). Anat., Zool., Bot. [a. J.. fovea 
small pit.] A small depression or pit; esp. a de- 
pression of the retina of the eye. 

1849 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 7. 364 A 
furrow .. beginning behind the eye .. terminating in a 
deeper fovea, and with .a foveola near the centre. sB8z 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 480 In consequence of cell-division, .the 
sporangium soon appears as a swelling in the fovea, 
f Fo’veable, a. Obs. rare— [f. prec. 4- -able.] 
x54r CoFLANO Guydon's Quest. C/tirurg,, Other [bones] be 
foueablc or holow. 

Toveal (fdu-v/al), a. [f. Fovea + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to or situated in a fovea. In recent Diets. 

Foveate (fe^’vr'ie't), a. [f. Fovea + -ATE 2.] = 
next. :• 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x866 in Treas. Bot. 

Foveated (fpu'vfjfUM), a. [f. as prec. + -ed 1.] 
Attai.y Zobl.y Bot. Marked Avith fovere, pitted. 

1846 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. No. 14. 196 
Thorax .. less deeply foveated at the base. 1883 Quain's 


Med. Did. s.v. Vaccination, There is then left a cicatrix, 
which is circular, somewhat depressed, foveated, etc. 

i* Pcvenb, Obs.rare^^. \pA.\j.fovent-em, 
pr. pple. of f<yvh‘t lo keep warm.] Producing plea- 
sant or salutary warmth. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 272 All Starres haue 
a certain fovent heate. 

II Foveola (fovJ’^la). [L, dim. of Fovea,] A 
small fovea. 1849 [see Fovea]. 

Foveolate (fd“*vf(^fl^), a, [f. prec. -f -ATE.] 
Marked with little depressions or pits ; pitted. 

1848 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 289 
The back flattened, foveolate. 

Foveolated (fpu'vx'MtfHed),///, a. [f, prec. + 
-ED.] * Foveolate. 

18x9 G. Samouelle Eniomol. Compend. 168 Foveolated 
thorax. 1^7 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 249 
Head oblong-ovate, .obsoletely foveolated on the forehead. 

Poveole (f^“‘vi|Oi‘l). [tx^. foveola '. see Fo- 

veola.] A foveola ; in Bot. * the perithecium of 
certain fungals* {Treas. Boi. 1866). 

Fovilla (fiJvi'la). Bot. [mod.Lat., used by Lin- 
naeus in 1766 {Syst. Nat. 11. 6).] The substance 
contained in the pollen-cells. 

In ed. X735 Linnjeus calls \l farina, in 1744 pulvis, in 1758 
elater ; it is stated (BischofT Bot. Term!) that he somewhere 
uses the word favtlla in the same sense. V^xY.. fcnnlla is 
an alteration of favtlla, suggwted by the word fervere to 
cherish, which actually occurs In the context in ed. 1766.^ 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Fovilla, a fine substance, im- 
perceptible to the naked eye, exploded by the pollen in the 
anthers of flowers. 18x6 Keith Phys. Bot. 114 Emitting a 
subtile and elastic vapour, or sort of fovilla which swims on 
the surface. 1870 Bentley Bot. 255 The matter contained 
within the coat or coats of the pollen-cell is called the fovilla. 

fFow, Obs. Also 7 foe. [a. O^.fdgai see 
Fay t/.-] trans. To clean, cleanse {out). Also fig. 

13. . Sir Beues X120 (MS. A.) Beter be-come i)e iliche, For 
to fowen an olde diche panne for to be dobbed knljt. c 1350 
Med. MS. in Archseologia XXX. 351 Cliyldys vryne bin ere 
fowe, And heipe pin ere on a throwe. c 1440 yacoos Welt 
(E. E. T, S.) 266 'fake mekenes in herte, & pat schal fowyn 
out all trouble and vnreste. 1530 Palscr. 557/2 Thou 
shalte eate no buttered fysshe with me, tyll thou wasshe thy 
handes, for thou hast fowed a gonge late. X633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter 1. 10 They are only good, when on the sabbath 
day they are fowing lap-houses. 

Hence + rowing* vbl. sb. ^ Also t Tower, one 
who cleanses. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. X74/2 Foware, or clensare of donge, 
as gongys, and oper lyke, fimarius, ohlitor. Ibid. 175/1 
Fo^vynge,orclens3mg«, emundacio. 1636 James //F rAanc. 
(Chetham Soc.^ 9 note. He had found six thousand infants’ 
heads in the foing of his fish ponds. 

Fow, var. of Fou a. Sc., full, drunk. 

+ Pow(e. Obs. A kind of fur. See Faw a. 2. 

Powage, var. of Feuage, Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. V. ccxJj. 351/2 This fowage . , 
shulde have been well worthe every yere a xii thousand from 
euery fyer to have ^sayed yerely a franke. 1529 Rastell 
Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 225 He levyed a fowage in 
Guyan agaynst the myndes of the Jordes. 1592 Wvriey 
A rmorie B4 Wanting which a fowage was desierd To pay 
the soldiers for this loumey hierd. x6xi Speed //A/. Ci. 
Brit. IX. xii. § 136 The Prince of Wales had. .propounded a 
demaund for fowage, or of money to be leuied by the Chim- 
ney. X834 Sir H. Taylor sst Ft. Arieveldc ii. vi, What 
were the fowage and the subsidies When bread was but four 
mites that's now a groat ? 

Fovp’ayle, -el, obs. fT. of Fuel. 

Fowe, var. of Faw a. Obs . ; obs. f. of Few a. 

Powie, a. Sc. [f. fow. Full.] Jolly-looking. 

XS90 A. Hvkb Hymns, 4 c. (1832) 9 Why monelhly the 
Moone renewes hir new and homes .so paill, Why monethlie 
hir fowie face is round and lightned haill. 

. + Pow*ker. Obs. [a. Ger. fucker: see Fogger, 
Fookeh.] a capitalist, financier. 

1630 R. yohnsotCs Kingd. ^ Commw. 72 Some great 
Fowker or A^ent for a whole kingdome. 

t Fow'kin. Obs.rare'-^. =FABTrA 

la x6oo Turnament of Totenham 89 He gurde so fast his 
gray mare, That she Icte a fowkyn fare At the rerewarde. 

Fowl (foul), sb. Forms ; 1 fugel, -ol, -ul, 2-3 
fu^el, -hel, -wel, south, vuhel, 3-4 fo^el, south. 
vo3el, (3 feogel, foh^el), 4-5 foghel, -ul, 

(4 fughil, foxl, -ul, fouxl, -ul, fuxl, fuxol, 
-ul, 5 foghle), 3-7 foul(e, 3-4 fou-, fowel, 
{south, vowel), fuel, 4 fule, (fouul), 5 f(e)wl9, 
-ylle, 4-7 fowie, 6- fowl. [Com, Teutonic; OE. 

fitgttl str. masc. * OFris. fugel, OS. 
fugol (Du. vogel), OHG. fogal (MHG. and Ger. 
vogel), OH.fugl {^yf.fogel, X>u.fugl), Goih.. fugls 
:--OTeut. ^foglo-Zy fitglo'Z\ usually believed to be 
a dissimilated form of *floglo-, fluglo; f. flug- to 
Fly ; cf. the OE. z^yflugol ‘ fugax and the form 
fluglas heofun in the Rushwortb Gloss. Matt. xiii. 
32, rendering volttcres the Lindisf. gloss has 

flegende, the Wessex gospel fuhlas.) 

Ihe forms containing x are from the Cotton MS. of the 
Cursor Mundi: perh, miscopied from an original which had 
3 (or possibly p). 

1 . Any feathered vertebrate animal; s^Bikd 2 
(q.v, with note attached). Now rare exc. collect. 

Beott'ulf sxS (Gr.) Gewat ba ofer wiegholm winde sef^'sed 
fiota famijheals fu^^le selicost. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. 
W*' Foxas habbati holu and heofenan fuglas [c xx6o 
Hatton fugeles] nest. CXX75 Lamb. Horn, 81 A vuhcl com 


fion from houene into or$e. nxaxs After. R, \y. 
speken of fuwelene cunde, bet beo5 lefned toancii. a jw 
Cursor M. 621 Fiss on sund, and fouxl on Right, i^o 
Ayenb. 254 pe herte is ase be uogel bet wolde vly’to Hs 
wylle. 137^ Barbour Bruce vw. 188 Tharfor he slepJtas 
foul on twist. C14SO Mirour Saluaciotm 1002 Riisoa 
wham we. .seke als foghil the day. 1526 PUgr, Prr/Av 

de W. 1531) 2 b, Fowles, & all other creatures, .hath plac- 
deputed, .to them. 1597 Montgomerie Chtrrie SL u 
I leuirhaue cuer Ane foule in hand, or tway, Nor stand t«n 
fleand About me. 15^ Shaks. Much Ado 11. ili. 95 &a]j;5 
on, stalke on, the foule sits, 1607 'Vovszu. Fourl/. Et<uu 
(1658) 213 To defend them from Eagles and other raverir-- 
Fowls. 1640 Fuller yoseph's Coat, Davids Punish;^ 
xxii. (18671 235. 1 for your fowls of Phasis do not ore. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xxv, I saw a great fowl, like a 
sit upon a tree. 1791 Cowper Iliad x\u. 293 Andihcfouh 
sate with his flesh. 

collect. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. Ixv, The fearefull 
Fowie all^rostrate to her power. 1605 Camden 
S tored with infinite delicate fowie. 1769 Goldsv. Am. 
Hist. (1786J II. 273 In this was served up.. seven thousand 
fowl of the most valuable kinds. 1865 Kincslev Hernv. 
xvt, All the fowl of heaven were flocking to the feast. 

■j* b. In narrower sense : Winged game. Oh. 

1646 Evelyn Afem. (1857) I. 252 Sometimes we shot at 
fowls and other birds : nothing came amiss. 1763 H. Wal- 
pole Veriue's Auecd. Paint. III. 85 In the great anti- 
chamber (at Chafsworth] are several dead fowl over die 
chimney finely executed. 

t c. With some modifying addition ; :is,fowlcf 
chase, flight, game, prey, ravin. Obs. 

c X38X Chaucer Pari. Foules 323 The foules of nvyne 
Were hyest set. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. tl 
(149s) 4*6 The owle semyth lyke to foules of pray. fi4» 
Chron, Vilod, 280 Wyld be.stes and folys of flnL 1485 
Caxton Paris A V, 26 Faulcens and many other fowles cf 
chace. 1671 RIilton P. R. 11. 342 Beasts of chase, orfov^l 
of game In pastry built. 

fig. ai^oo Cursor AI. 2i276(G6U)peljrlhIohn,fo\’ielcf 
VCotton MS. on] flight. 

In wider sense: Winged creatures. Also 
collect, in plural sense. Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF Ecclus. xi. 3 Short in foules [Vulg. /« 
iilibus\ is a bee. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R> X'l- 
Inlrod. (Tollem. MS. To be ornament of be cyer pan^nep 
briddes and foules [volatilid], 16x3 Purchas Pilgrinwt 
vin. X. 789 I'hey ofifered to him [the Sunne] Fowles, from 
the Bulter-flie to the Eagle. 1648 Gage Westlna.x\i, 
(1655) 45 Battes, or Rear-mice and other fowie. ^ 

3 . The prevailing sense: A * barn-door fowl , a 

domestic cock or hen ; a bird of the genus Galliis. 
In the UiS. applied also to ‘a domestic dock or 
turkey ' {Cent. Diet/). Often with some modiMng 
word prefixed : as, bam-door'-ygame-igtdnta-foisl, 
for which see those words. , 

• 1580 Sidney Arcadia nr, (1590) 311 As folkes keep fwl 
when they are not fat enough for their eating, tap Bavnex 
.Voy. 1. iv. 76 'I'he Inhabitants plant Com..and bwcdaftw 
Fowls. X841 Lauz Arab. Nis. 1. 123 Fowls simply roiyeil 
or boiled. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 43 

devotes one whole treatise.. to the method ofktllmgawv 

4 . a. The flesh of birds used for food, ^owonly 

in the phrases fish, flesh, and fowl, etc. D; 1“ 
narrower sense: The flesh of the ‘hiin-door or 
domestic fowl. - . 

1673 O. Walker Educ. (1677) 169 A feast suggests- • • : 
Foul, Flesh. x86x Beeton Bk. Honseh. 

Fricasseed Fowl. Ingredients — The remains of coW 
fcwl [etc.]. y r 

6. attrib, xxxA Comb. a. simple altrib., us 
flighty -house, -net, -yard, b, objective, as - 
keeping, -rearing, -stealer, -stealing, c. 
comb., as fowl-cholera = chicken-cholera’ - 
Cholera 4 ; fowl-foot, the plant Orntinoi 
perpusillus \ fowl-grass, fowl-naeadow-gj’u > 
Poa trivialis ; fowl-run, a place where 10 • > 
may run, an establishment for breeding 


2883 Gd, Words 179 The epidemic among 


fowls, 


■*fowl-cholera. cx2^ Gen. Ex. 332* 

*fu3el-fli3t, fro-ward arable. 1578 Lyte tiLvant 

487 Omithopodium . . This wild herbe_ is caHed 
Uoghelvoet, that is to say in English, tirdes 

foote, bycause his huskes or cods are lY^e to 
foole. 1839 Lincoln, etc. Gaz. 12 Feb. 3/4 
Mr. F.’s; whose *fowl-house they broke open. 

R. Agrie. Soc. June 303 It is *fowI-keeping ou L cv,|i ; 
.calcihat pays." 1774 I Q. Adams >k' 

try to introduce ^fowl-meadow, and 
meadows? 1786 M. Cutler in Life, yrtils- fff 
II. 264 Fowl meadow-grass is cultivated in we j 

x8s6 KANE^rc/.A:.r//. II. xiii. *34 Tinkenngour.^ 

nets or other household-gear. 1894 Jm/' 

June 302 A point of cardinal importance.. in.. *0^* ^ 

x8WH. F. Lester Under Two Fig Trees 179 {”.i.-xVl- 
of the little estate is a *fowl-run. xSxS nt^n G. n 

336 Have we.. no *fowl-stealers. 

Mar. 2/1 Poaching is closely allied to >owl-ste. v . 
Ibid. 27 May 2/3 The lack of interest dispIa>fU > 
*fowl-yards by. . British farmers. , 1 

Fowl (faul), V. \OY.. fui{e)lian, j 

intr. To catclj, hunt, shoot, or snare wiw 
cxooo Cleric Gram. xxv. (Z.) 146 
X399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ii. 157 Thus fouly^ 

on fTyldisaboujte. tsi9 Presentm.ynrsu in 

(1888} 32 pt no man fyshe nw 
Palsgr. 557/2, I fowie after byrdcs, 

Dampier Voy. hviu lO^TheTenourofthemlComn^^^^,, 
is, to give a Liberty to fish, fowl, and htif’** 

Comm. Il.xxvii. 4*9 Such personsas may mu ^ ^ 

fish, or fowl. xSw^lRS. )Ai,iEsoii Leg.Aronast. vra 
86 He went out fowling in a small skiff, 
b. Jig. with after, for. 
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a 1420 Hoccleve De Re^. Princ, 2442 But tonge of man 
..Nat may be tamed. .And after repreef fissheth, clappeth, 
fouleth. XS96 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. vi. 314 
Heir hes thou acommodious and melt place for the slauchtir, 
that thou foules for. 

f c. quasi-lrans. To hunt over, beat (a bush). 

161 j B. JoNSON Catiline i. i, They. . Fowl every brook and 
bush to please Their wanton taste. 

I’owl(e, obs. forms of Foal, Foul. 

Fowler (fau*bj). [OE. fuielerc^ agent-n. f. 
fugelian to Fowl.] 

1. One who hunts wild birds, whether for sport 
or food, esp. with nets ; a bird-catcher. Now rare. 

C893 K. .-Elfred Oros. 1. i. § 14 Dsr huntan jewico don 
oJjJ>e fisceras oJ>]>e fugeleras. a 1225 Si. Marker. 3 As 
fuhet t>e is fon t he funeleres grune. 1382 Wycuf A vios tii. 5 
Wher a brid shal falle into grane of erthe, wiihouten a 
fouler. C1385 Chaucer L. G. IP. Prol. 138 The foweler we 
deffye. And al his crafte. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 186 A 
bleryeed fowler trust not though he wepe. 1657 W. Coles 
Adam in Eden 305 Boyes and Fowlers use the Berries [of 
the Ash] as Baites to catch Blackbirds, etc.' 1723 Land. Gas, 
No. 6222/9 Simon Teatford . . Fisher and Fowler. 1815 
Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) I. 77 Fowlers catching 
quailsamong the wheat. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 
296 A fowler . . had a cock chaffinch in a cage covered with 
a black cloth. 

1340 254 pe herte ofte into }?e grtnes of 

the uoselere of helle. 

Como. 1683 Crowne SirC. Nice Epil., There fowler-like 
the watching gallant pores Behind his glove. 

•h 2. A species of catapult. Obs. 

1420 Sie^e Rouen in Arc/iseol. XXI. 52 A stronge fowlere 
there was leyde lowe..that he mijt throwe. 

1 3. A kind of light cannon, esp. for use on board 
ship. Obs. Cf. "Dw.voghcler, whence Vr.vetiglaire. 

1548 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 197 The municions 
folowing . . fowlers of iron xij. 2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 206 Fowlers and great bases in the cage worke.s, 
1642 SirW. Monson Tracts 111. (1704I 357/1 Fowlers 

. .are Pieces of greatest Importance, after a Ship is Boarded. 
Fowlorite (fauderait), Min. [named after 
Dr. S. Fowler: see -ite.] A flesh-red variety of 
rhodonite containing zinc. 

1832 C. U. Shepard Min. 186 Fowlerite. Ferro-SUicate 
of Manganese, 1884 in Dana's Min. 

Fowlery, A place where fowls are kept. 

1845 Backel. Albany (1848) 185 A fowlery and a piggery. 

Fowling (faivlig), vol. sb. [f. Fowl v. -h -ing ‘.] 
1. The action of the vb. Fowl ; the art or prac- 
tice of hunting, shooting, or snaring wild fowl, 

• *4x3 Pilgr. 5 ‘aw//tf(Caxton 1483) iv. xxxvii. §84 Allesuche 
labourers . . that trauaylen . , in fysshyng and fowlyng;e. 1555 
Eden Decades 83 Owre Spanyardes. .are ignorant in fouU 
ynge. 1663 Pepys Diary II. 210 His birding-piece 

f omg off, as he was a-fowling. 1743 Bulkeley & Cummins 
^oy. S. Seas 62 Launch’d the Yawl to go a fowling ; shot 
several Geese, Ducks, .and Sea-pies. 1879 Dixon Windsor 
I. iv. 38 Exercise in riding and fowling had kept him spare. 

2. attrib. and Comb., z.% fowling-cutter y’net, -pole. 
1882 Sir R. Payne-Gallwey Fowler in Ireland^v, A 
*fowUng-cutter on the bleak coast of a wide estuary. 1530 
J. Hall in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) X14 Xij hangyng 
and *fowlyng netts. 38x0 G. Landt Descr. Feroe Island 
241 They are caught with the *fowHng-pole and net. 

Fowling-piece. [f. prec. + Piece ^<5.] 

1. A light gun for shooting wild fowl. 

1596 Lane. Wills III. 4 A foulinge piece. 1643 [Ancier] 
Lane. Vail. Achor God sent a deadly messenger out of 
a Fowling-Piece to one of them. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
s. V., Of Fowling pieces, those are reputed the best, which 
have the longest barrel. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 130 The 
well-known double report of a fowling-piece, fired at a dis- 
tance <11864 Hawthorne S. Felton (1883) 244 The old 
fowling-piece of seven-foot barrel. 

• 2. A picture of game. 

x88S Athe^um 7 Jan.^ 21/2 The fowling-piece, which is 
something like the fine picture at the Prado. 

t Fow'l-lrin. [OE. fugel-cynn, see Fowl and 
Kin.] a. The race of birds, b. A species of bird. 

c xooo /Elfric Gen. i. 30 Eallum nvtenum and eallum 
fugelcynne. CX175 Lamb, Horn. 95 ForSon be bet fiisel-cim 
isswioe bilehwit. cx2os Lay. 8109 Of fan foh3el [c 1275 
fojel] cunne ne mai hit na mon kennen. a 1230 Owl <5- 
Night. 65 Thu art loth al fuel-kunne. 

Fowness, Sc. var. of Fullness! 
t Fowsie. Obs, Sc. form of Fosse, ditch. Also 
6 foua(s)ie, -y, fowse(a. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. I.xxxviii, That gudlie garth . . 
Ouhilk with a large fousie . . Inueronit was. a 1372 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 175 His head was brokin . . and he 
caslin in the fowsea. 1637 Adamson in R. Ford Harp of 
Pertksh. {1893) 5 Turning home we spared nor dyke nor 
fowsie. [x8ox W. Bell Did. Law Scot., Fossa, a pit or 
-fowsie.] 

Fowsome, Fowte, Sc. var. of Fulsome, Foot. 
Fox (fpks), sb. Also 3-7 foxe, 3, 4, 6 vox, (6 
■wox). [Com. Teut. : OE, fox str. masc. corre- 
sponds to Du. vosy OYiQ. fttks (MHG. vuhs^ mod. 
Ger. fucks ') ; the ON. fox neut., fraud, may be a 
different word. The OTeut. type is *fuhs-, .from 
the same root as the feminine formation OHG. 
foha (MHG. vohe') vixen, fox, ON.y^z, Qo^. fauhd 
fox, f. OTcut. *fuh- pre-Teut. *puk-, which some 
scholars plausibly connect with Skr. puccha tail. 

With regard to the Eng. and Du. o for OTeut. and HG. 
u before hs, cf. OE. /<7j:=Du. los — OHG. Inks, lynx; also 
l^nksAiy) steward.] 

I. 1. An animal of the genus Vulpes, having an 
elongated pointed muzzle. and long bushy tail. 


Usually V. vu/garis, preserved in England and 
elsewhere as a beast of the chase. 

C82S Vesp. Psalter Ixiifi]. 11 [10] Sien said in bond 
sweordes daelas foxa bio^. a 1225 Ancr. R. 294 NimeS & 
keccheS us. .anon be junge uoxes. ^1300 Vox ff WolfzoZ 
in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 , 65 5 e, quad the vox, al thou most sugge. 
a 1300 Cursor i\l. 7131 Thre hundreth fox he samun knitt. 
1373 Barbour Brttce xix. 663 In-till the luge a fox he saw, 
lhat fast can on a salmond gnaw. 1486 .S/r. St. Albans 
F vj b, A skulke of ffoxis. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxix. 
§ 16 As if the world did..thinke the Foxe a goodly creature. 
1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. i. (1677) 8 Fox.. is called the 
first year, a Cub. The second year, a Fox, and afterwards 
an old Fox. X718 Prior Knowledge 210 The lonely fox 
roams farabroad, On secret rapine bent. 1833 Fonblanque 
Eng. under 7 Administ, (1837) III. 245 If the esteem of 
the people were made as much a pursuit as a stinking fox’s 
brush. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 266 The red fox of 
America. 

b. with allusion to its artfulness and cunning. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 195 he fox mid his wrenches wait 
o 3 er deorand haueS his wille perof. a 1634 Randolph Ode 
64 Nor will we spare To hunt the crafty fox. 1733 Somer- 
ville Chase iii. 23 The wily Fox remain'd A subtle pilfring 
Foe, prowling around In Midnight Shades. 1791 Burns 
yd Ep. R, Graham 17 Foxes .and statesmen, subtile wiles 
ensure. 

c. in various proverbial expressions. 

CZ430 Henryson Mor. Fab. 29 Aye runnes the Foxe as 
long as hee feete hes. ^1460 Towneley Myst. iSurtees) 10 
Let furth youre gej'se, the fox wille preche. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. (1352)27 An olde foxe is not taken in a snare. 

154s Brinklow Comp/, xxiv. Hv, As y** mayest knowe 
a foxe by his furred taile. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. 
(1867) 253 When the foxe preacheth, then l^ware our geese. 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 38 A Fox is known by his 
bush. 2662 Pepys Diary 26 Dec., We shall endeavour to 
joyne the lion’s skin to the fox's tail. 

d. Phrases : f To catch, hunt the fox : to get 
drunk. To flay the fox : see Flay v. 6 . To play 
{the) fox : («) to act cunningly, {b) to sham, f To 
smell a fox', to be suspicious. 

2599 MiNSHEUi^Jfiw. Dial.i^ Whosoeuerloues good wine, 
hunts the foxe once a yeere. t6ii Middleton & Dekker 
Roaring Girle i. D.’s Wks. 1873 II. 145 Now I do smell a 
fox strongly. 1647 Ward Simp. Cooler 6 Tiberius play’d 
the Fox with the Senate of Rome, a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. 
Crew s . V. Fox . . He has caught a Fox, he is very Drunk. 
2894 Crockett Raiders 329, I played fo.x several times, 
pretending to be in pain. 

2 . fg. A man likened for craftiness to a fox. 
c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xiU. 32 GaS & seejaS ban^ 

deofol-seocnessaicutadrife. Hall Chron., Hen. K/(an. 
31) z64'b, This auncieiit Fox, and polHtique Capitayne lost 
not one houre..till [etc.]. 27x2 Arbuthnot John Built, 
iv, Don’t you see how that old fox steals away your cus- 
tomers? x8st Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. 1 . 383, I could 
not help refiecting on the strange stratagem by which the 
old fox [Rube] had saved himself. 

b. ? Used as adj. : Fox-like, cunning. 
e X200 Ormik 6646 patt mann iss fo.x & hinnderr^sp. .b^tt 
. .foU 5 hebb deofless wille. a x^ooLong Life in O. E, Misc. 
156 Fox and ferlich is his wren[c]h. 

3 . The fur of the fo.x. 

1301 Bury Wills (Camden) 88 My tawney gown furryd 
w‘ ffoxe. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. hi. U.9 A fur’d gowne 
to keepe him warme; and furd with Foxe and Lamb-skins 
too, 1882 Beck Drapers Did., Fox,. Of this fur there are 
several varieties. 

4 . One of the northern constellations ( Vulpecula), 

1868 Lockver Guillemins Heavens (ed. 3) 398 Situated 

between the constellations of the Swan and the Fox. 

5 . Some beast or fish likened to a fox, esp. the 
gemmeous dragonet {Callionymus lyra), called also 
fox-fsh. Flying fox, Seafox : see those words. 

16x1 CoTCR., .^<Wf..the sea-fox, or fox dog-fish. 1646 
Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. in. xxiv. 169 Some are called 
the Fox, the Dog, the Sparrow, or Frog-fish. 1769 Pennant 
Zool. Ill, 302 These fish [carp] are extremely cunning, and 
on that account are by some styled the river fox. 1836 
Yarrell Brit, Fishes 1 . 302 Fox. .The common Skulpin. 
b. Short for fox-moth (see 16 b). 

II. Senses of obscure development, 
f 6. A kind of sword. Obs. 

It has been conjectured that this use arose from the figure 
of a wolf, on certain sword-blades, being mistaken for a fox. 

2399 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy) 60, I had 
a sword . . a right fox, i faith. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. ii, 
’Tis a tough fox, will not fail his master, 1821 Scott 
Kenilw. iv, Put up your fox, and let us be Jogging. 

7 . Brewing, (see quot.) Cf. Fox v. 5. 

1730 W. Ellis Country Housewife 377 (E. D. S.) That 
•poisonous damage called in great brewhouses the fox, which 
gives the drink a sickisb nasty taste. 

8. Naut. (see quots. 1769, 1815). 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789X Fox a sort of strand, 
formed by twisting several rope-yarns together, and used 
as a seizing, or to weave a mat or paunch, etc. 1815 Fal- 
coner's Diet. Marine (ed. BumeyX Spanish Fox, a single 
rope-yarn untwisted, and then twisted up the contrary way 
and rubbed smooth. It is used for small seizings. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple (1863) 38 Mr, Jenkins desired the other 
men to get half-a-dozen foxes and make a spread eagle of 
me. c i860 H. Stuart Seasnafis Catech. 27. 

9 . A drain carried under another 'water-course by 
means of a tunnel. Cf. Fox v. 3. 

1784 M. Weighion Drainage Award 13 The Fox made 
under the canal. 

10 . See quot. Also Fox-tail, 

1874 Knight Did. Mech. 1.9x2 Fox-Mi, a description of 
bolt which is made tight by a fox or wedge driven into 
a split in the end. 

11. pi. A variety of ironstone, dial. 

X793-X8X3 A. Young Agric. Surv. .S’wjx^.r 13 (E. D. S.). 


12 . slang. An artificial sore. 

1862 !Mayhew & Binny Criminal Prisons Lend. 305 
Daring youths.. were constantly in the habit of making 

* foxes ’ (artificial sores). 

13 . In U.S. Colleges'. A freshman. Cf. Ger.^/r/;r. 

2839 Longf. Hyperion (1863) tj A procession of new- 
comers or Nasty Foxes, as they are called in the college 
dialect. 1847 Yale Lit, Mag. Jan. XII. 116 * Halloo there, 
Herdman, fox !’ yelled another lusty tippler. 

1 14 . ? ^P'oxglove I. Obs. •• 

1684 tr. Bond’s Merc. Compit. xiv. 473 Bathes wherein 
proper Herbs, especially Foxes, have been boiled. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

16. a. simple attrib., as fox-bitchy -hurrenv, 
•cover, -craft, -cub, -earth, -/;ra^(usedaltributively) ; 
(used for taking the fox), as fox-gin, -trap', (sense 
6), as fox-blade, -broadsxvot-d. 

<xx6xs Beaum. & Fl. Philaster iv. i, When my *fox-bitch 
Beauty grows proud, I’ll borrow him. ^1640 [Shirley] 
Caft. Underwit in Bullen O.Pl. II. 321 And old ’’'fox 
blade made at Hounsloe heath. 2826 Scott Woodst, i, A 
good *fox broad-sword. 1330 Wilson Logike (1567) 37 a, 
The huntesman . . will sone espie when he seeth a hole, 
whether it be a *Foxe borough, or not. 1831 Gen. P, 
Thompson Exerc. (2842) I. 371 Who., turns his farm 
into a *fox-cover. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. iv. xciL 87 
Two fals Scotsh Earls olpYox-craft fraud composed. 1S57 
Hughes Tom Brown 1. iii, To MTitch the *fox cubs play- 
ing in the green rides. 1530 Palsgr. 222/2 *Foxe erthe, 
taisniere. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 141 
Amongst broken ridges and fox-earths. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 216 Small Iron-gins like *Fox.gins. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xviii. (2893) 88 A 
large gold *fox-hcad pin. 1603 B. Jonson Volpone v. iii, 
Let his sport pay for 't. This is call’d the *Fox-trap. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. v. 53 Places of deposit for meat, and 
rocks arranged as foxtraps. 

b. objective, as foxfollower, -stealer, -worship ; 
fox poisoning vbl. sb. 

1781 CowPEK Conversat. 410 Though the fox he follows 
may be tamed, A mere *fox-follower never is reclaimed. 
1890 Daily News 7 July 3/8 Attempts at *fox-poisoning. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tottr Hii. (1893) 284 The 
poachers and *fox-stealers of the village. x88o AIiss Bird 
Japan I. 71 *Fox-worsbip being one of the most universal 
superstitions in Japan. 

c. parasynthetic, as fox-nosed, -visaged adjs. 

1B89 Century Did. s.v., The lemurs called *fox-nosed 

monkeys. 1892 A. M. Yoshiwara Episode 41 The wares 
the *fox-visaged, bullet-headed gyn kept on crj’ing. 

16. Special comb., as fox-beagle, a beagle used 
for fo.x-himting ; fox-bench, ‘indurated sand’ 
{Chesh, Gloss^ ; fox-bolt (see quot.) ; fox-brush, 
the tail of a fox, used similatively \ t^o^t-case, 
the skin of a fox ; fox-chase, (a) = Fox-hunt : (^) 
agamein imitation of this, also attrib. j fox-colour, 
a reddish-yellow colour, whence fox-coloured adj. j 
t fox-court, a place or yard in which foxes may 
be kept; fox-dog, a fox-hound; f fox-drunk a. 
(see quot.); fox-evil, ‘a disease in which the 
hair falls off’ (1842 Johnson Farmers EncycL), 
alopecia (see also 16 e) ; + fox-hen, ? a payment of 
a hen for the maintenance of fox-hunting ; fox- 
hound, a superior variety of hound trained and 
used for fo.x-hunting ; fox-key (see quot.); i* fox- 
lungs, some medicinal preparation ; fox-mould, 
a name given to green sand when coloured by an 
oxide of iron ; fox-skin, the skin of a fox, also 
attrib.', fox-sleep, a pretended sleep; f fox- 
stones pi., (rt) the testicles of a fox; (b) an old 
name for Orchis rnascula ; fox-terrier, one of a 
breed of short-haired terriers, used for unearlhing 
foxes, but kept chiefly as pets; fox-trot, a pace 
with short steps, as in changing from trotting to 
walking ; fox-'wedge (see quot.) ; f fox'-whelp, 

(a) a cub of the fox (used also as a term of ccc- 
tempt) ; {b) some kind of drink ; fox-wood '{see 
quot. ; cf. Fox-fire). 

2676 Land. Gnz. No. 2108/4 A black *Fox Beagle Eai- 
1826 Keatinge 7 'rav. (1817) II. 255 Geology fcriepr -- 
mind here all the connexion of ideas of *fo-x-beDch, vbc 
denudation of forests, coal-beds, iron. 1874 
[see sense 20]. 1891 Daily News i June 2/5 
tails of ■•fox-brush orchids. x6io Guilllm lieroLxy^^- 
xxiii. (z6iz) 170 Where the Lion's skin is too ' 
must bee peeced out with a *fox case. aibsS 
Woman's Prise ii. ii, You old fox-case. aip4 
Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 98 A kind of *T!>^ 
pleasure. 2732 Pope Ep. Cobham 74 Mad at 2 
wise at a Debate. 1856 Kane Arct. ExpLl^ff 

* fox-chase ’ round the decks. 2796 

IV. Gills while, in pairs: pileus *losGxr 
2641 UzsvFarm. Bks. (Surtees) 84 'Fast 
2879 Rood Chromatics iv. 45 A fox-caiozetlT^^' S' 

P. Beckford Hunting (1802) 328 If yea 

you will find a •fox-court necessary. 

laistv. xHv. (1737) 178 Some ofyou-^'^S'X ^ 

Dogs.^ * 59 *. Nashe P. Pcfinileise Hlx 
The eighth [kind of drunkenness; ^ 

IS crafiie drunke. 1639 Torrm.vo, Al ' T ' 
shedding of a mans hair throac/i 
♦Fox-evil 2328 Sir R. 

(1892)93 He hath of every -—n 

of the •‘fox henne’, {o:i}ifw}J 6 tfrS'‘-^fr- 
to hunt the foxe. 0x763 
lavishes his wealth On T 

2874 Knight Diet. f 

splitcotter — 

prevent its worlds- bad. 
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Inwards, [In List of Drugs] ^Fox lungs the pound iiw. 
1807 Vancouver Agyic. Devon (1813) 42 A moist peaty .earth 
on a reddish brown clay, highly retentive of water, and 
commonly called *fox mould. 1598 Hakluyt yojf. l. 71 
Who gaue vnto eche of vs a gowne made of *Foxe-skinnes. 
1856 Kane Arc/. Expl. II. App. xi. 311 Dressing in fox- 
skin clothing. 1596 Lodge Margarite Ainer. (1876) 30 
Entering Arsadachus chamber [they] found him in his *foxe 
sleepe. 1623 Hexham Tongne-Combai Ep. Ded. 3 That 
stupidel^ethargie or reserued Foxe-sleepe of Policie, wherein 
they lye bed-nd. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. cxiii. (1633) 212 
There be divers sorts of '^Fox-stones.- 1604 Marston & 
Webster Malcontent it. ii, Jelly of cock-sparrow-s, he- 
monkey’s marrow, or powder of fox-stones- 1823 Byron 
Juan vn. xxiv, Unless they are game as hull-dogs and 
"fox-terriers. 1888 Century Maz. Oct. XXXVI. 897 She 
heard a horse approaching at a "fox-trot. x888 Greenwell 
Coal-trake Terms Northumb. tj- Dut'h. (ed. 3), *Fox-wcdg;fi 
a Jong wedge driven between two other wedges with their 
thick ends placed in the opposite direction, c 1320 Sir 
Beues 1733 Ajilt he, a seide, pow *fox welp.^ c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. IV. pr. iii. 78 V’if he . . reioyseth him to rauisshe by 
wj’les, thou shall seyn him lyke to the fox whelpes. 1837 
Southey Doctor Interch. xvi, Fo.v-whelp, a beverage as 
much better than Champagne, as it is honester, wholesomer 
and cheaper. 1889 Century Dict.^ * Fox-wood .. decayed 
wood, especially such as emits a phosphorescent light [U.S.]. 

b. esp. in names of animals, etc. having a real or 
fancied resemblance to the fox, as *|* fox-ape, ?the 
opossum ; fox-bat = Flying Fox ; fox-fish, see 
F0XJA5; fox-lynx, a variety of lynx; fox-moth, 
a greyish-brown European bombycid moth {^Lasio- 
campa ruhi) \ fox-shark, the sea-fox {Alopias \ 
vnlpes) ; fox-snake, a large harmless snake of the 
United States {Coluber vulpimts) ; fox-sparrow, a 
North American sparrow {Passcrella iliaca) ; fox- 
squirrel, a North American squirrel {Scinrus 
cinereus, S. uiger^ etc.). 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. (ed. 7) 570 Gesner calleth this 
Beast a^ Ape-Foxe, or a *Fox-Ape. 1834 Gaunter Orient. 
Ann, xiv. 187 The *fox-bat bustled from his covert among 
the tombs. 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 439 The 
Raflo, or *fox-lynx, of a soft reddish-white fur. 1828 Stark 
Elefn.Hiat.Hist,l,^ZsTlht*FoK Shark. 1869 J. Burroughs 
in Galaxy Mag, (N. Y.) Aug., The *fox-sparrow. .comes to 
us in the fall. ^ 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 283 The great 
black *fox squirrel, 2844 Gosse in Zoologist II. 707 Some 
towering oaks, on which several fox squirrels {^Scinrus 
capistratus) were frisking. 

c. in plant-names, as fox-bane, a species of 
monkshood {Aconilum Vulparia) ; fox-berry = 
Beabberry ; fox-chop (see quot.) j fox-finger(s 
ssFoxglove; fox-geranium, -grass, herb Robeit 
(Geranium Roberiianuni) ; fox-grape, a name for 
several North American species of wild grapes. 
Also Foxglove, Foxtail. 

1840 Paxton Bot, Diet.* Foxbane. x866 Treas. Bol., •Fox- 
chop, Mesenthryanikemumintipinuin. 1657 W. Coles 
in Eden Ixvii. 126 Some call it *Fox-/inger, 1657 Austen 
Fruit Trees r. 59 The * Fox Grape is a faire large fruit, 2683 
Penn Wks. (2782) IV. 302 The great red grape (now ripe) 
called by ignorance, ‘The fox-grape’, (because of the relish 
it hath with unskilful palates). 2849 Lowell Bigloiv P. 
Poet. Wks. (1879) 176 Growing so fairly., as a fox-grape 
over a scrub-oak in a swamp. 

d. in the names of various games in which one of 
the players acts as a fox, as fox and geese, a game 
jdayed on a board with pegs, draughtsmen, or the 
like; fox and hounds, a boys’ game, in which the 
‘hounds* chase the ‘fox* ; ffox in or to the or 
thy hole (see quots.). 

2633 Marmion Fine Companion 11. v, het him sit in the 
shop.. and play at *fox and geese with the foreman. 2856 
Mrs. "BROwmaG Atir. Leigh ix. Poems 1890 VI. 351 Though 
you played At J fox and goose ’ about him with your soul. 
2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 37 Noise of blind-man’s buff, 
and *fox-and-hounds, 2585 J. Higins Junius' Nomenclator 
298 A kinde of playe wherein boyes lift up one leg and hop 
on the other; it is called *fox in thy hole. 2648 Herrick 
Hesper.^ Ne^u Yeares Gift (1869) 234 The wassel-boule, 
That tost up after Fox-i*th’ hole. 2783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morell) vi, Dtscoliasmus, Children’s play, called Fox 
to thy hole. 

e. withgenitive foxs^^'i fox’s cough (seequot.); 
t foxes evil — fox-evil ; fox’s foot, a kind of grass 
{Dactylis glomerata L.) ; in early use, perh. Spar- 
gamum simplex ; fox’s tail (see Foxtail). 

261X CoTGR., Toux de regnard^ the *Foxes cough; a 
rooted, or old-growne cough, which waits on a man to his 
graue. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (2658) 379 Troubled 
with the *10X65 evill. 2672 H. M. tr. CoUog. Erasm. 134 
The foxes evil (falling off of the hair) had made him almost 
quite bald, c xooo Sax. Lecchd. I. 150 Genim Jjysse wyrte 
wyrttruman be man . . *foxesfot nemnecS. 2853 foiiNSTON 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 216 Dactylis glomerata., Fox’s-foot, 
which the clustered panicle somewhat resembles.. 

Fox (ff’ks), V, [f. prec. sb.J 

1. ta.'/raHj, To play the fox for ; to compass by 

crafty means b. intr. To play the fox, dis- 

semble, sham. Now dial, and slang, 

260* Warner Alb. Eng. ix. liii. (1612) 230 Insoclable, 
Malepartc, foxing their priuatc good. 2646 R. Baillie 
Lett.ff 11841) II. 351 The other pettie princes are 

foxetng alreadie for iear. 2884 Chester Gloss., Fax,Xo sham. 
2B86D. C Murray 12/ Pers. Singular ■xxlx. He had played 
the fox for so many years, that now to his mind everybody 
was dodging and foxing. 

2. iratts. To intoxicate, befuddle. Also (? nonce- 
use'), to redden (one’s nose) with drinking. 

2622 [TarltonJ Jests (2844) 21 Before they parted they 
foxt Tarlton at' the Castle in Pater Noster Row. 2649 


Blithe Eng, Imprerv, Itnpr, (2652) 258 It [Cider] . . serves as 
well, .for men to fox their noses. x66o Pepys Diary 
The last of whom I did almost fox with Margate ale. <11734 
North Exam, 11. iv. § 41 (igpo) 252^ Mr. Atkins was . . at 
Greenwich, and there, at an Entertainment of some Ladies, 
soundly foxed, the Attorney General threw up. 

t b. transf. To stupefy (fish). Obs. 

2650 H. More Enthus, Triumph. (2656) 86 For ought you 
know, it may be oneb' a charm to fox fishes. 2787 Best 
Angling (fid. 2) 67 Take heart- wort, and lime, mingle them 
together, and throw them into a standing water, and it 
will fox them [fishes]. 1805 Sporting Mag. XXVI. 178 Two 
gentlemen.. were foxing fish in the river Calder. 

*1* c. Jpg. To delude. Obs. 
a 1660 H. Peters in South Serm. (Bohn) I. 540 Fox them 
a little more with religion. «*734 North Exam. 1. ii. 
§115 (1740) 93 When the Faction had ..once foxed the 
People with an ill Opinion of the Government. 

+ d. inir, lb get drunk. Obs, 

2649 Lovelace Lucasia (1864) 8 The humble tenant, that 
does bring A chicke or egges .. Is tane into the buttry, and- 
does fox Kquall with him that gave a stalled oxe. 
f 3. trafis. To pierce wilh a ‘ fox * (see Fox sh. 6). 
2567 Edwards Damon <V Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 68 
Jack. By tlie mass, I will box you. Will. By Cock, I will 
fo.x you. 2580 Pasquits Ret. Nashe’s Wks. (Grosart) 1. 223 
Diumitie. .holding of her hart as if she were sicke, because 
I\Iartin would have foxed her. 

4. traits. To discolour (the leaves of a book). 
See Foxed ppl. a, 

5. inir. Of beer: To turn sour in fermenting; 
also trails, (causatively). 

2744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hush. II. i. 230 (E. D. S.) She., 
took out the wort. -laying it thin enough to be out of danger 
of foxing. 2830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 213 In tkis 
way the fermentation may fearlessly be conducted during 
the warmest weather without risk of foxing. 

6. traits. To repair (boots or shoes) by renewing 
the upper leather ; also to ornament (the upper of 
a shoe) with a strip of leather. 

2796 Grose Diet. Vutg. Tongue (ed. 3), Foxing a Boot, 
mending the foot by capping it. 2889 Farmer American- 
isms, Fox, a shoemaker's term, to repair boots. 

7. inir. To hunt the fox. U.S. 

2877 [see Foxing iJ. 

1 8. traits. ? To trim (a horse’s ears) in some 
manner. Obs. 

2806 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1807) X. 109 He. .appears. .What 
the jockies call a roarer. ^ His owners are anxious to have 
his cars foxed ; but wc think he is more in need of cropping 
and docking. 

9. Comb, t fox- mine -host (see quot. and 
sense 2 ). 

2622 Maube tr, Alemaiis Guzman dAlf. 1. 111. H. 294 
They may afterwards play at Foxe mine Host, or some 
other Drinking Game at C^rds or Dice for their recreation. 

Foxed (f(^kst), ppl. a. [f. Fox v. + -ed k] In 
senses of the vb. 

1. Intoxicated, dmnk, stupefied. 

2621 [see Columbereo]. 2673 Shadwell Epsom Wells 
iv. Wks. 1720 II. 248 Udsooks, I begin to be fox’d. 2896 
Q. Rev. Jan. 26 Will Symons had often seen him ‘ foxed ’ 
amid the most undignified surroundings. 

2. Trimmed with fox-fur. In quot. puuningly. 

2609 W. M, Manin fiIoone(iZ^^ 26 His gowne is throughly 

foxt, yet he is sober. 

3. Of the leaves of books, also of timber : Dis- 
coloured by decay ; stained with brownish-yellow 
spots, 

2847 Halliwell S.V., Timber is said to be foxed, when it 
becomes discoloured in consequence of incipient decay. 
JYarjv. 2848 Hare Guesses Scr, 11, 335 A torn or foxt and 
dog’s-eared volume. 2885 A. Dobson At Sign Lyre 83 The 
Burton I bought fora florin, And the Rabelais foxed and flea'd. 

4 . Of beer ; Turned sour. 

*743 fond. 4* Country Brew. 106 The evil stinking Scent 
that arises therefrom, which has brought it under the De- 
nomination of being foxed. 

6 . Of a boot; (see Fox v. 6 , Foxing 2.) 

2880 Antrim Down Gloss. Women’s cloth boots 
are foxed when they have a binding of leather on the cloth 
all round next the sole. ■ 

Foxery (fp-kseri). [f. Fox sb. -f -ery.] The 
character, manners, or behaviour of a fox; wili- 
ness, cunning. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 6795, 1 have wel lever Bifore the 
puple patre and prey. And wryc me in my foxerye Under a 
cope of papelardye, 1: 2540 Pilp". T. 27B in Thynne's 
Animadv. (1865) App. t. 8$, I had rehersid nothing but 
papry, sprong owt of Antichrist, full of foxry. 2893 F. 
Burton tr. ll Pentamerene 1. 27B The fox, never dreaming 
that the other was a quintessence of fo.xery, found a woman 
more a fox than herself. 

Pox-fire. Now only U.S. The phosphorescent 
light emitted by decaying timber. 

1483 Cafh. Angi. 240 Fox Y\xe, glos, glossis. 2853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp, x.xiv. (1856) 193 The fox-fire of the Virginia 
meadows. 

Fo*X-far. The fur of the fox, used to face 
gowns ; hence, a gown trimmed with fox-fur. 

. *599 Marston ^<•<7. ViUanie 11, vii. 204 Let him but in 
iudgements sight vnease, He’s naught but budge, old gards, 
browne fox-fur face. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV 
Ixxxvii, The Alderman has won his Fox-furre here. 2876 
OuiDA Winter City viL 283 llie dying daylight on the 
silver fox-furs. 

ro'x^furred. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Trimmed with lox-fnr. 

x^ Gosson-YcA. >I^K«fArb049Take heed of the foxe- 
furd nightcap. 26o5 Dekker Devils Anno. Wks. ((jrosart) 
31. 139 Shall my Fox-furdc gownes be lockt vp from me? 


■ 2. Wearing fox-fur, wearing a fox-funed gowu 
• 3591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 12 Those Fo\-fard 
Gentlemen that hyde under their gownes fac^ wUh fonite 
more falshood then all the Conny-catchers in EngiiTj 
2597 Pilgr. Patmass. v. (1886) 21, I thinke not wont of 
faire Parnassus’ hill For that it wants that sommer’s gold^a 
clay, The idol of the foxfur’d usurer. 1648 Hunting^ pfx 
38 Some few of the Fox-furred Aldermen. 

Toxglove (f^-hsiglcv). [OE./Mesg/J/a{!fi]., 
see Fox and Glove. ■ . 


The reason for the second part of the name is 
the flower resembles a finger-stall in shape; cf. the Lat. 
name. Why the plant was associated with the fox is bm 
so clear; but cf. Norw. rrobjelde - ‘fox bell’.] 

1. The popular name of Digitalis purpurea, a 
common ornamental flowering plant. 

c 2000 Sax. Leechd. I. 54 Herba tricnos manicos [>21 k 
foxes clofe [v.r. glofa]. c 2265 Aames Plants in Wr.-Wiilcku 
556/6 Saluinca. .foxesgloue. a 2387 Y/7w«.i?arM(i4(Atiecti. 
Oxon.) 15 Ceroterica, Ceroteca vulpis, foxglove. 1578 Lm 
Dodoens 11. xxIv. 375 Foxe gloue floureth chiefly in July 
and August. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. 11729) 214 Colum- 
bines, .Iron-colour’d Fox-gloves, Holly-hocks. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.\. xH; Fox-glove and nightshade, sidebyade, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 

b. Used in medicine ; see Digitalis. 

2B02 Med, Jmil. V. 209 The Fox-glove of which the 
tincture is made, is commonly procured from the Hall. 
285 x Geo. "Eugt Silas M. 13 Recalling the relief his mother 
had found from a simple preparation of foxglove. 

2. Applied to various plants of other genera; tg. 
formerly to the Mullein (Verbascum 7'hapsui]. 

2587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1600) 242 The iuyee of he?- 
taper, called Foxegloue. 

3. attHb. and Comb., as foxglove-hell, -leaf, -spirt', 
foxglove-shaped a. (see quot.). 

a 2822 Keats Sonn. iii, Where the deer’s swift lea? 
Startles the wild bee from the •foxglove bell. x8ii A. T. 
Thomson Lend. Disp. (1818) 610 Take of ’foxglove learn 
dried, adrachm. 2856 Henslow/?/V/. Bot. TennsPFoxglxi- 
shaped, a nearly cylindrical but somewhat irregular and 
inflated tube, formed like the corolla of a Digitalis. 1S50 
I'ennyson In Mem. Ixxxiii, The •foxglove-spire. 

FO’X-lmilt. The chase of a fox with hound?. 

2816 Sporting Mag. XLVIl. 288 Next after a fox-hunt, 
the finest sight in England is a stage-coach 
start. 2875 W. S. Hayward Loveagsi. Worldnsw^ 
my first fox-hunt. . 

So Po'r-lmnting vbl. sb., the sport of hunting 
the fox; Po’x-hunting*///. ? and (back-fonn* 
ation) ro'x-himt infr., also to fex-hunt U. 
Also Fo'x-hunter, ro‘x.hTmtress, ro'x-tots* 


man, one who hunts the fox. . . 

2674 N. Co.Y Gent/. Recreat. i. (1677) 106 is 

very pleasant. 2692 R. L’Estrange Fables ciy, fw* 
hunters went their way. 2768 G. Washington 
31. 232 Rid up to Toulston in order to fox hunt it. 

Dk. Richmond in Burke's Corr. (1844) I. 393' * 
eng.aged a large party, .to come bere..and slay a 
fox-hunt, 1827 Sporting Mag. XX. W No ^ 

graft a fox-huntsman on. 2829 Ibi^' XXIV. 3* 4 [*?.- 
fox -huntress. 2830 N. S. Wheaton Jrnl. 59,^ 
horse-racing, .people. 2837 Howirr Rur. Lye i. u- j 
31 Fo.x-hunting is now ibe chief amusement of 
British sportsman. 2852 R. S. Surtees sponges ff t 
Ivi. Breaking their necks being, as she concci , 
inevitable end of fox-hunters. _ 

Poxian (fp-ksian), < 2 . [f. Fox(e + -iaS-] J J. 
taining to: a. John Foxe, author of the J 

Martyrs-, b. George Fox, founder of the boa ) 

of Friends or ‘ Quakers . , , 

1641 'tXa.iO'A Animadv. (1851) 197 Th^ which one ) ^ 
Bishops scornfully termes the Fo.xian Confe^^iore. 

Apol. Smect. (1851) 289. 2823 Lamb Elia, 

Once only.. I witnessed a sample of the old Foxia g 

Foxing (ip’l^siq), vbl. sb. [f Fox v. + -J 
1. The action of the vb., in various sens^- ^ 

C2220 Bestiary 435 And in ure skemting he doo r^^^^ 


foxing.^ 274a Lend. ^ Country Brew, i.f td. 

is a Misfortune, or rather a Disease m / 'i Eoq 

sioned by divers Means. 2868 Chambers ^ J./ Into 
The sugar in the worts will become partially 
acetic acid, or, as it is termed, foxing occurs, s 7 i 
Ser. IV. XI. 2x6 Is there any known mea« to of 

in books? 2877 Hallock Sportsman' sGaz. *7 . 
the North, foxing is by some followed dunnS- • 

2. concr. (See quots. and Fox v. 6.) 

2865 Mrs. Whitnev Gayworthys H. 75 I.oio 

boots, with patent foxings. 2874 the usu^ 

Foxing, .an outer covering or upper leather 0 . . tb< 

upper. 2. Ornamental strips of a different m 
uppers of shoes. 

t Fo-xisll, a. Obs. [f- 

1. Of or pertaining to a fox, fox-like. . ^ 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 196 Four 

Leprosyare distinguished. .3- vyl)'* 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxviu. 3 if tlic 
.nesse. 2583— Crt/rv« on Deut. 
bee woolues they would Iiaue their foxish- 

they bee olde foxes they would haue them to , 

2 . Jig. Like a fox in nature, craft}’, cun i 

14.. Lydo. in Pol. Pel. Sf L. Peems yvKA'Li.' 
foxys be foxlsche of nature. 2535 J j' , 1699, [• 

By his foxisshe example he preiendctn k ^ 
C(ockman] Tully's OPices(ijQi) 273 
juegling kind of Fellows. nolilical f"'" 

Foxite tfF’ksoit). [see -IteJ J 
■lower of Charles James Fox. Also allrt jj 

2782 Dr. Woi-COT (Peter Pindari.-^^'"^ ^ Foiiic, 
muzzle, form’d of opposition stuff Firm Jis pyring*^* 

not Jose its ruff. 28^ Scott Fam. Lett.Z yiy r, 

Foxiies’ interval of power, a 2845 Hood 
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The Pittite hues wilJ sadden there, Whereas the Foxite 
shades will all show fair! [Used punningly : cf. FoxiANb.] 

• Fo'xless, a* [f.Foxj<5. + -LESS.J Void of foxes. 

1891 Field 7 Mar. 331/2 To show that the fine country 
they ranged over is not foxless, it may be stated that in the 
course of the day they moved eight or nine. 

Pox-like (ffj'kslsik), a. [f. as prec. + Like a.] 
Like a fox ; esp. crafty, cunning. 

1577*87 Hounshed Scot. Ckron. (1808) V. 577 This 
Mudiard and his companions imbued with more than fox- 
like conditions, did (deceiuing their keepers) returne to their 
owne caues. 1654 Trapp Comm. Job xxxiii. 26 Reconcilia- 
tions are for the most part Fox-like friendships. x868 Dar- 
win Atiim. PI. I. i. 25 The domestic dogs on the coast of 
Guinea are fox-like animals. 

'h Po'xly, a- and adv. Obs. In 2 adv. -liche. 
[f. as prec. + -ly l and 2 .] Like a fox. 

A. adj. Crafty, cunning. B. adv. Craftily. 
c X17S Lamb. Horn. 31 He wile seggen and foxHche 
smehicn mid worde, Nabbe ic nawiht her-of. 1528 in Fur- 
nivall Ballads fr. MSS. 1 . 354 By foxly polecy }>ou dyd them 
in toll. 1594 WiLLOBiE Avisa 18 Your painted box, and 
goodly preach, I see doth hold a foxly reach. 

Poxship (ff?'ksjjip). [f. as prec. -f -SHIP.] 

1. The character or qualities of a fox. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. IV. ii. x8 Had’st thou Foxship To banish 
him that strooke more blowes for Rome Then thou hast 
spoken words ? 

2 . As a mock title. 

1863 W. Lancaster Praeterita 41 If I meet thy foxship 
afterdays.. I’ll mar that serpent face. .And leave thy surgy 
rock without a king. 1870 Standard 13 Dec., His fox- 
ship was ‘ run into ' between Culgaith and Longwathby. 
Po*xtail, [f. as prec. -h Tail sbj\ 

1. The tail of a fox, a fox’s brush. Formerly one 
of the badges of the fool or jester. -I* Flap with a 
foxtail : see Flap sb. i b. 

?i370 Robt. Cicyle 57 The foie Roberd with hym went. 
Clad in a fulle sympulle garment, With foxe tayles torenne 
abowie. 1553, 17x7 [see Flap sb. 1 b]. [a 1605 Montgom. 
Misc. P. iv. 48 Then tak me with the foxis taill a flap, Since 
that the Kevins are hinderersofmy hap.] 16x3 Porch as Pt'l- 
grimage ii. § 2 (R.) Such a one is carried about the town 
with a boord fastned to his necke, all be-hanged with foxe- 
tayles. 185* Seidel Organ 24 When they pulled out this 
stop, suddenly a large fox-tail flew into their faces. 1893 
T, B. Fore>!AN Trip to Spain 31 Their bells and ornaments 
of fox-tail. 

2. As the name of a plant : a. One of various 
species of grass with soft brush-like spikes of 
flowers, esp. Alopccnms pratensis. 

* 55 * Huloet, Foxe tatfe, herbe, Alopecurus. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal i. Iviii. § t. 81 Foxetalle hath many grassie 
leaues or blades. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth so8 
The meadow fox-tail (alopecurus pratensis). x8^6 J. Baxter 
Lihr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 359 The foxtail flowers in 
April, May, and^..June. 

b, A club-moss (Lycopodium clavaitwi). 

[x8oo WoRDSW. Idle Shepherd^boysy That plant which in 
our dale We call siag-hom or fox's tail.] x866 in Treas. Boi. 

3. In various technical uses (see quots.). 

17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening tgs These Pipes 
are. .subject to Fox-Tails, which are the Roots of very small 
Trees, which passing by the Pores of the Earthen Pipe . . 
grow to such Length and Bigness, as to stop up the Pipe 
entirely (so Fr. queue de renard (Littre)]. 18^ Baoham 
Halieui. 313 Willughby tells us that of salars caught in the 
Ribble, those of the first year are called smolts.. those of the 
fourth, fox-tails. X873 IVeale's Diet. Terms (ed. 4), Fox- 
tail in metallurgy, the cinder obtained in the last stage of 
the charcoal-fine^ process ; it is a cylindrical piece hollow in 
the centre. [So Fr. renard, quoted by Littr^ from BufFon.] 

4 . attrib. and as foxtail-grass = Foxtail 

2 a ; foxtail-saw, foxtail-wedging (see quots.). 

*597 Gerarde Herbal 1. vii. § i. 8 The great *Foxe-tajle 
grasse. X711 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 377 
Rough ear'd Fox-tail Grass. x8x^ Sir H, Davy Agric. 
Chem. (1814) 362 Meadow fox-tail grass. X874 Knight 
Did. Meclu I. 912 *Fo.r-tail saw, a dovetail saw. 1825 
Hamilton Diet. Terms, *Foxtail wedging. 1842-76 
Archit. Gloss., Fox-tail lVedgins,SL method of fix- 
ing a tenon in a mortise by splitting the end of the tenon 
and inserting a projecting wedge, then entering the tenon 
into the mortise and driving it home. 

Fo'ztailed. [f. prec. + -ed 2.] Having a tail 
like a fox. Foxtatled Asparagus^ the horsetail 
(Equisetnm maximum) (Britten and Holland). 

1774 Goldssl Hat. Hist.iijgo)lV. 237 The saki, or cagui 
..has been often termed the foxtailed monkey. 

Fo'xter. Sc. Also 7 fochsterrie, fox trie. 
The foxglove (Dig-iialis purpurea). 

1623 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. II. 538 Issobell con- 
fessit that scho send furth hir sone to gether fochsterrie 
leaueis. X636 in Dalyelts Darker Snperst. Scotl. (1831) 113 
-^ne drink of fox trie leaves. x8i8 Hogg Wool-gatherer, 
Brownie 0/ Bodsbeck, eta II. 183 They [the fairies) ’ll hae 
to . . gang away an’ sleep in their dew-cups an’ foxterleaves 
till the gloaming come again. 

Poxy (ff/'ksi), a. [f. Fox sh, + -y i.] 

1. Fox-like; esp. crafty, cunning. 

1528 Roy Rede me Ded. (Arb.) 23 An hole or denne of 
falce foxy hipocrites. a X536 Tindale Wks. (1573) 148 Oh 
foxy Pharisay. x6oi W. Parry Trav. Sir A. Sherley 30 
Having merrily passed the time with this foxy fri’er, 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 62 Modred’s narrow foxy face. 

2. Fox-coloured, reddish brown or yellow. 

1850 ')rnl. R. Agric. Soe, XI. 1. 132 There are many patches 
of a deep, loose, foxy soil. 1879 G. JIacdonald Slr Gibbie 1 . 
xiv. ipSltsforehead wasMgh, with a mass offoxy hair over it. 

b. Paiutwg". Marked by excessive predominance 
of reddish lints; over-hot in colouring. 

1783 Sir j. Reynolds Hetes on Du Fresnoy 105 That 


[style] of ’Titian, which may be called the Golden Manner, 
when unskilfully managed becomes what the Painters call 
Foxy. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing ii. '128 They allowed 
such an excessive brownness in their shadows, as lo make 
them sometimes perfectly foxy. x86i Thornburv Turner 
II. 342 In some of the England series there is a violent foxy 
tone, very hot and oppressive. 

3. Used to denote various defects of colour and 
quality resulting from atmospheric conditions, 
improper treatment, etc. 

x^S R. W. Dickson Prad. Agric. (1807) II. 260 The 
substance will be what is termed foxy. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom.Econ. I. 351 Salt., stiffens the clammy soft dough made 
from new flour, and gives it a fair colour, when otherwise it 
would be^ foxy. 1846 Young Naui. Diet., Foxey implies 
‘ a defect in timber of a reddish cast or hue, arising from over 
age or other causes 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, (ed . 2), Turnips 
when they turn leather are said to be foxy. XM3 in 
Standard x8 May 6/5 Foxy to fine ordinary Guatemala 
[Coffee], at 48J. x888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., 
Foxy, specked, spotted— -as with spots of mould or mildew. 
Also, clouded or uneven in shade of colour. .Said of some bad 
dyeing, x888 Lock^voocTs Did. Mech. Engin., Foxey, 
timber is said to be foxev' when there is an excessive 
proportion of green sapwood present in it. 

4. Of beer, wine, etc. : Turned sour in the course 
of fermentation, not properly fermented. 

1847 in Halliw. X864 in Webster. 

5. Of grapes : Having the coarse flavour of the 

fox-grape. 1864 in Webster. 

6 . Comb., as foxy-eyed, -red adjs. 

1878 Huxley Fhysiogr. 26 Its inky taste, and the foxy-red 
sediment which it deposits . . attest the presence of iron. 
x88o W. J. Florence in Theatre (U. S.) Oct. 215 The foxy- 
eyed partj’ near us. 

Hence Fo'ziness. 

X875 Laslett Timber viii. 47 Oak timber.. in its worst 
stage of ‘foxiness*. *889 J. Jacobs yEsop^s Fables I. 209 
To him [early man] cunning was foxiness. 
fPoy, sb.^ Obs. [a. F. foi, later form of fei 
Fay sb.^, faith.] a. Faith, allegiance, homage, 
b. As an asseverative exclamation. 

. 1590 (see Fay sb.^ 3}. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer r. 
iv, O foy ! Sir Paul I what do you mean ? 

Foy (foi), shpi- Now dial. [a. Du. fooi (in 
Kilian foye,voye), prob., as Kilian suggests, a. Fr. 
voie way, journey.] A parting entertainment, pre- 
sent, cup of liquor, etc., given by or to one setting 
out on a journey. In different parts of Scotland 
applied variously to a party given in honour of a 
woman on the eve of her marriage ; to a feast at 
the end of the harvest or fishing season ; and the like. 

X496-7 Rees. Bur^k Prestwick 6 Feb. (Maitl.) 34 He 
said the said babets ^vas foy takaris, and held na courtis. 
CX645 Howell Lett. II. xu, Hoping to enjoy you before 
you^o, and to give you a frendly foy. 1668 j. Gibson Let. 
to F, Wright 24 Aug., My due deser\’ed thanks .. for y® 
friendly foy you pleased to gtue me at our parting. 1700 
Farquhar Const. Couple 1. i. I’ll pay my foy, drink a health 
to my King.. and away for Hungary to-iporrow morning. 
174X Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxxvii. 3^3 Under the 
notion of my foy, I slid a couple of guineas into the good 
woman’s hand. 1854 Pketnie Millar 17s Mr. Millar could 
not reconcile himself to Isabella’s foy being passed over 
without notice. 1856 Eliza Edmonston Sk. /y T. Shetland 
Isl. iv. 46 At the raj's, the time-honoured toast is, The 
Lord open the mouths of the gray fish. 1B96 Mackay Hist. 
Fi/e < 5 * Kinross x. 196 The Foy or farewell supper before 
Martinmas was specially a ploughman’s feast. 

Foy (foi), V, local, iutr. To go off to ships with 
provisions and assist them when in distress (Simson 
Historic Thanct lio). Hence Foyer, one who 
does this ; Foy-boat, a boat used by ‘ foyers 
18x3 R, Edington Coal Trade 225 Not less than 500 pilot 
and toy-boats. 1830 Beauties Thanet I. 71 The Foj'ers of 
this town form a numerous and hardy class. 

Foyaite (f^jaioit). Min. [f. Foya a place in 
Portugal, where it is found.] A kind of syenite. 

1878 Laivrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 169 In the syenite 
group we also include., foyaite, 1879 "Rvtx.e.y Study Rocks 
X. 108 Elasolite is a constituent of the rocks zircon-sj eiiite, 
foyaite, miascite, and ditroitc. • . 

II Foyer (f\va}r), [Fr. : see note s.v. Focus sb."] 

1. =5 Focus 4 . 

x878_A. M. Hamilton Nerv. Dts. 157 But that when the 
softening follows tjrphus fever, puerperal, and other general 
diseases, the foj’ers will be multiple. 

2. Originally, the green-room in French theatres ; 
now usually, a large room in a theatre, concert- 
hall, etc., to which the audience may retire during 
the intervals of the performances. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock 26-^ This modtl foyer 

is to have something of the Haymarket and something of 
the Adelphi. 1882 Harpers Mag. Feb. 327 Twice a j’ear 
it is held in the foyer of the Academy of Musia 
Foygne, obs. form of Foin v. 

Foyle, Foy 1(1, obs, ff. of Foal, Fool, Foil. 
Foyne, obs. form of Few. 

Foyii(e, foyii 3 e(e, obs. forms of Foin v. and sb, \ 
Foysen, -so;u)n, -zon, etc., obs, ff. Foison. | 
Foyst(e, Foyster, van of Foist, Foster. | 
Foyte, obs. form of Foot. 

+ ro3, Obs. rare ~ *. [repr. OE. */<g = MHG. 
once, mod.Ger. fug\ cf. OE. ge-fog, and the deri- 
vcAivzfigan, F.iv v.J Fitness ; in phr. = Ger. Mii 
ftig uud recht. 

a X250 OwlSf Night. 184 We mu3e..Plaidi mid fo^e and 
mid rijte. 


Fozy (f?«’zi), CT. Sc. dial. [cf. Dn. (in 
Kilian also voosch, vooghs, * spongiosus, rams ct 
levis^ instar fungi ’) ; also Nonv. fos spong)', LG. 
fttssig porous, spongy.] Spongj’, loose-textured : 
also of fleshes Foggy 3 . Also * fat-witted*. 
Hence Fo’ziness. 

xSex Blackw. Flag. X, 753 The weak and young Whigs 
have become middle aged, and their fozines.s can no longer 
be concealed. X823 J. \Yilson Ibid. XIII. 393 A certain 
ingenious person . . met with a turnip of more than common 
foziness in his field. 1826 — Nod. Amhr. Wks. 1855 I. 15 
The language is out of condition— fat and fozj', tbickwinded, 
. .and plethoric. 1894 Ian Maclaren Beside Bonnie Brier 
Bush 206 He’s fair fozzj’ wi’ trokin’ in his gairden an’ 
feeding pigs. 

Fra, obs. form of Fro. 

Fra^h (ftaeb), v. dial. [Onomatopceic ; cf. crab 
and fretifratch, etc.] trans. To harass, worry. 

x8a8 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton iv. (1882) 7/2, I was verj’ 
fraboit with him. 1853 — Ruth HI. xii. 298, I was not 
kind to you. I frabbed you, and plagued you from the first. 
1865 B. Brierley Irkdale I. 34 What toylin an' frabbin 
ther needs Through this woald to get decently poo’d. 
t Fra'bble, sb. Obs. rare-^. [Cf. next.] 
Confused wrangling. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 370 Rather a frabble of 
words than a distinct disagreement of senses. 

Fra’bble^ V. rare. [dim. or freq. of Frab. 
Cf. Brabble.] intr. To bicker, UTangle. 

1885 Manek. Ez'on. Nezvs 6 July 2/2 It is distinctly un- 
desirable that the matter should be made a peg on which to 
hang further misunderstandings and frabblings. 

Fracas (fraka; in U.S, fr^i’kas). Also Sc. 
fraca (Jam.), [a. Fr. fracas, ad. W. fracasso, vbl. 

sb. f. fracassare to make an uproar.] A disturb- 
ance, noisy quarrel, ‘row ^ uproar. 

X727 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Ciess Mar Eye., He 
. .occasions such fracas among the ladies of gallantry that 
it passes description. 1785 Burns Scotch Drink i Let other 
Poets raise a fracas 'Bout vines, an’ wines, an’ drunken 
Bacchus. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxsi, -A violent fracas 
took place between the infantrj'-colonel and his ladj*. 

llFrace’do. Ohs. \ixio^.'L.fracedo,i.frac-idiis 
Fracid, after the analogy of dulcedo sweetness.] 
Putrefying heat. Hence Frace’diuous a,, erro- 
neously frace'donous, productive of beat through 
putrefaction ; pertaining to putrid fermentation. 

x6^ W, SiMrsoN Hydrol. Ckym, 253 The several sorts of 
Earth, are various coagulations of water, according to the 
difference of the Fracedinous seeds dispersed and implanted 
therein. Ibid. 329 The Fracedinous Odor. 1677 Half. 
Prim. Orig, Man. iv. ii. 306 Some Insects, .have an Origin- 
ation . . by very strength and fracedo of the Earth and 
Waters quickened by the vigorous Heat of the Sun. a 1691 
Boyle Hist, .A-ir xiii. (1692) 75 Their several malignant, 
congelative and fracedonous Natures and Qualities. 
Fracbe. ? Obs. Also 9 fraiche. A metal tray 
for holding glass-ware in the annealing process. 

x662 Merrett tr. Ncrls Art of Glass 244 After some time 
these Glasses are put into Iron Pans, .call’d Frachej?, which 
by degrees are drawn, .all along the Leer, .that the Glasses 
may cool Gradatim. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 167 
Fraches. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 6* Gl. 158 The 
annealing oven. .is. .furnished with numerous shallow iron 
trays, which can be passed easily along the level bottom of 
the chamber. These trays are called lier-pans or fraiches. 

Fra’cid, a. Obs. [ad. L. fracid-tts, f. frac-, 
frax lees of oil.] Rotten from over-ripeness. 

1655 G. S. Let. to Harllib in Ref. Commeu. Bees 23 Insects 
. .is. .Natures recreation, which she out of the fracid ferment 
of pulrifying Bodies doth form. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Fracid, more then ripe, rotten-ripe, putrified. 172X in 
Bailey. 1B66 Treas. Bot., Fracid, Of a past)' te.xture; 
between fleshy and pulpy. 

Fracin, irackne, var. of Freckcn sb. Ohs. 
Frack, Sc. var. of Freck, Obs. 

Fracle, obs, form of Freckle. 

1* Fract, ppi. a. Obs. [ad. 'L.fraci-us, pa. pple. 
of fraugSre to break.] a. Broken, cracked, b. 
Of a number : Fractional. 

X547 Boorde Health\x\. 29 b, A roans skull, .may 

be fract or broken. sjiS Phil. Trans. XXIX. 211 Mr. 
Newton introduced into his Analj'tical Computations, the 
Fract, Surd, Negative and Indefinitive Indices of Digni- 
ties. 

t Fractable, Obs. [f.prec. + T.\ble.] 

(See quot. 1862.) Also Practaljling*. 

x688 R, Holme Armoury iii. 451/2 Of the outsides 6f an 
House, .are. .the Fractablesand Corbells. 1862 Did. Arch. 
(Arch. Publ. Soc.), Fractabte, or Fract Table ; Fradabhug 
at Liverpool. A term used, in the middle ages, for the 
crest table or coping running up and down the gables of 
a building. 

Pra'cted,///, a. [f. 1 .. fract- (seeprcc.) + -r.nL] 

•f* 1. Broken, in various senses. Of a number : 
Fractional. Obs. 

1547 Boorde Brez'. Health §321 If. .the memor>* [bej 
fracted with the pregnance of it l^ome matter above hi' 
capacity). 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, it. i. 130 His heart i^fractc 
and corroborate. 1607 — Timon 11. t. 22 My rel» 
his fracted dates Have smit mj' credit. 

(.696)161 If the Addends Fraeted Geodaetral^. fhen 
proceed in the Addition with the Frnctions. 7 . ■ j j 

Sj.,.. Maihesce, .6, Th|s 

whether « be. -W, ole. Fracted. or 
2 Her Havinpa part dtsplaced as if broUn. 

7 r ,8 .o Bekby ErcycLHer. I. Fractei!, broken or p.irte,l 
asu^deJ 1 a feSe debruised. fracted or removed. 

Sikle (frar-btil), «. [f- as prec. + ui:!.] 
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Pertaining to fraction or breakage ; indicating lia- 
bility to breakage or cleavage. 

1727 Bailey vol, II, FractiUy Frail or Brittle. 1893 
Scribner's Mag. Apr. 470/2 The fractils lines of the sand* 
stone. 

Fraction (frje-kjan), sh. Also 4*6 fraccion, 
•yon. [a. OF. fraccion (Fr. fraction), ad. eccl.L. 
fraction-emt n. of action f. frangere to break.] 

1. The action of breaking : a. in the Eucharist : 
the breaking or dividing of the bread. 

2504 Atkynson tr. De Iviitatione ii. xi. ipo Many foloweth 
hym to be parteners of the fraccj^on of his brede. 1602 T. 
Fitzherdert Afol. 50 Though it may be said., that he 
suffreth fraction or breaking in the Sacrament when it is 
broken.. yet [etc.]. *737 Waterland Eucharist 67 The 
distributing the Bread to the Company, after the Benediction 
and Fraction, was customary among the Jews. ^ 1877 J. D. 
Chambers Eiv. IVorship^ 377 The^ Fraction is the most 
solemn, ancient, and significant Action of the whole of the 
Formulary of Consecration. 

f b. -with reference to material things in general, 
and to lines, etc. ; also, refraction (of light). Obs. 

1571 Digges Pantom. i. xxi. Gjb, Glasses transparent, 
whiche by fraction should vnite or dissipate the images. 
x6x2 Woodall Mate Wks. (1653) 271 Fraction is the 
breaking of some matter with ones hand, or with an instru- 
ment. x6s6 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 195 The bending 
or curvation of a strait line into the circumference of a 
circle, .is fraction continually increasing. 1684 Burnet Th, 
Earth i. iii. 30 Several parcels of Nature that retain still 
the evident marks of fraction and mine. 1813 T. Busby 
Lucretius i. Comment, xxi, Had compound bodies been 
subject to unlimited fraction. 

c. with reference to immaterial things j chiefly 
in obsolete uses, e.g. a disturbance (of the mind), 
an infraction or rupture (of the peace). 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health 27 This impediment [dreames] 

. .may come, .specially of fraction of the mynde. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves 11. v. 170 When the Affections are glewed 
to the world, Death makes not a Dissolution, but a Fraction. 
1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. I. iv. 51 The French king having 
lost his friendship by divers fractions of the peace with 
England. 2842 Sir H. Taylor Edwin the Fair r. v, The 
blackbird sang us forth.. loud and full at first.. then with 
pause And fraction fitfully. 

•t-2. The resnlt of breaking; the state of being 
broken ; a broken place, breach, fissure, mpture ; 
spec, in Surp. a fracture. "Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III, 1349/1 Healing of 
bones broken, termed commonlie fractions. 2658 A. Fox 
IVurtz^ Surg. n. vii. 67 Carefully feel with your finger, 
whether there be any fraction. 2685 Travestin Siege 
Newheusel 20 We.. made large Fractions in the Bastion. 
X690 T. Burnet Th. Earth lit. 36 If we had seen the 
mountains..when the earth was fresh broken..the fractions 
. .of them would have appear’d very gastly, 2703 Cherry 
in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 22 A fall.. caus’d 
a great fraction in my nose. 1798 W. '^LK\?.Soldier's Friend 
74 Wounds, fractions, and dislocations. 

1 3. An interruption of good feeling or harmony j 
discord, dissension; a rupture. In early use also: 
A breach of the peace, brawling. Obs. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv, ix. 193 Whiche 
taketh wylfully ony persone..in the chyreheyarde, .or y> 
whiche there maketh ony fraccion. 1592 Horsey Trav. 
(Hakl. Soc.) 262 Betwen the Poll and them fractions, and 
factions among themselves. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. n. iii. 
107. 2670 Cotton Esperuon 11. vi. 262 By which means. . 
a fraction betwixt them must of necessity ensue, a 17x3 
SiiArTESBURY C/mn (1749)111. 243 Fractions at Court. — Ship- 
wreck of Ministrys. 1722 [see i c], 

4. Something broken off; a disconnected portion ; 
a fragment, scrap, small piece. Said with refer- 
ence both to material and immaterial things. By 
fractions : piecemeal, by halves. Now rare. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. v. ii. 158 The fractions of her faith, 
orts of her loue. 2607 — Timon 11. ii. 220. 2641 Prynne 
Antip. To Rdr., My primitive intention was, to have pre- 
sented thee with this. .Antipathy intirelyat the same instant 
without fractions. 2656 Davenant Siege Rhodes i. To Rdr., 
Why my numbers are so often diversify’d and fall into short 
fractions. 2657 Sanderson Pref. to Sertn. (1681) § 23 
Whilest they are still crumbling into Fractions and 
Factions. 27^ H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) II. 19 No one is disposed to be a friend by fractions. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 233 Mahomet’s followers found 
the Koran lying all in fractions. 

*t* b. ? A paragraph or section ("of a book). Ohs. 
2625 Burges Pers. 7 'ithes 44 In the next Fraction after 
that branch ofthe Statute, .it is said; Prouidedalwaies[etc.]. 

■ 5. Math. a. Arith. A numerical quantity that 
is not an integer ; one or more aliquot parts of a 
unit or whole number ; an expression for a definite 
portion of a unit or magnitude. 

Common or vulgar /ractious are those in which the 
numerator and denominator are represented by numbers 

§ laced the one above, the other below, a horizontal line. 

ometimes fraction is used for ‘vulgar fraction’, or for a 
quantityexpressed by meansofanumeralorand denominator; 
e.g. ‘the fraction 4=2 '. Vox complex, compound, coitiinued, 
.decimal, proper and improper fractions, see those words. 

£■'2391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol. §3 Smallest fraccions ne wol 
nat ben shewed in so smal an instrument. 2542 Recorde 
Cr. Artes 150b, Thenne maye I boldly enslructe you in y® 
arte of fractions or broken nomber. 2614 Raleigh Hist. 
JForld II. (1634) 214 But the very minutes and lesser fractions 
were to be observed by him, 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 
393 A Fraction maybe exprest..by the Adjective Neuter. 
1705 Arbuthsot Coins (J.), Pliny put a round number near 
the truth, rather than a fraction. i8ti W. Irving in Life 4- 
Lett. (1864' I- 269 This place would suit you to a fraction. 
i 8 x 2 -x 6 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. .243 The .deflection.. If 


reduced to feet, comes out 26 and a small fraction. 1827 
Hutton Course Math. I. 86 The vulgar fraction may be 
reduced to a decimal, then joined to the integer, and the 
root of the whole extracted. 2838 De Morgan Ess.Prohab. 
30 The probability of an event is measured by the fraction 
which the number of favourable cases is of all that can 
happen. 2846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 392 The Belgians 
too find the same result to a fraction. 2847 Grote Greece 
I. xxviii. (1862) III. 43 The village is a fraction, but the city 
is an unit. 2878 Huxley Physiogs'. ii The fraction which 
denotes the ratio of the two distances is sometimes termed 
the representative fraction. 

b. Alg. An expression analogous to an arithme- 
tical vulgar fraction, in which the numerator and 
denominator are algebraical terms or expressions. 

x8x2-x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I, 39 This fraction Is 
a maximum, when the denominator A • 4 : B [etc.] is a 
minimum. 

Hence rra'ction v., to break into fractions or 
pieces, Pra'ctioalet, a small fragment. 

2830 CARLVLEin Vroodo Lifein Lond.iiZZ^) II. 88 Wrote a 
fractionlet of verse, entitled * The Beetle 1840 — Heroes 
ii. 47 The Nation fractioned and cut asunder by deserts. 

Prsictional (frse'kJbnM), a. [f. Fiiaction + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or dealing with a fraction 
or fractions ; comprising or constituting a fraction ; 
of the nature of a fraction. Hence, Incomplete, 
partial, insignificant. Fractional cun-ency (see 
quot.). Fractionaldistillationx see Distillation 3 . 

267s OciLBY Brit. Pref., Not regarding the Fractional Parts 
of a 5lile. a 2806 Fox Speech, Proc. Ld. Melville Sp. 1815 
VI. 584 The right honourable gentleman, .has amused the 
House with an account of fractional sums of 8.r. 6^/., 24.?., 
and 2f. 2828 D’IsRAELi Chas. /, II. li. 32 At length we are 
surprised that these fractional disputes close into one mighty 
. .enmity. 2858 Mill Liberty iv. (i86|) 45/1 The interest 
which society has in him individually.. IS fractional. x85x 
Goschen For. Each, sen Realizing a fractional profit for 
the convenience which they afford. 2879 Webster, Supp., 
Fractional currency, small coin, or paper notes, in circu- 
lation, of less value than the monetary unit. 2892 Daily 
News 20 Dec.7/3 Messrs. B. decline to accept Messrs. M.’s 
fractional certificates in e.vchange for bonds. 

Hence Pra'ctionally aiA/., in a fractional manner 
or degree ; by a fraction or fractions. 

28^ Daily News 7 Nov. 4/7 American prices were firm, 
but foreign Government stocks receded fractionally. 2888 
Ibid. 4 Dec, 7/2 A surplus, applied to augment that dividend 
fractionally. 

Fractionary (frse’kjanari), a. [f. Fkaction + 
-auy''^. Q.i.Fx.fractionnaire!\ a. «Fbactional. 
b- Dealing with or carried on by fractions or frag- 
ments. C. Tending to divide into fractions. 

a. 2674 Jeake Arith. (1^6) 32 But the further practise 
therewith must be referred to Fractional' or Contract 
Operations. 2847 Gilfillan in Tait's Mag. XIV. 523 To 
discharge even a fractionary part of what would never in 
whole be defrayed. 

b, 2840 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 128 Fritters away my 
time in fractionary writing. 1847 De Qoincey in Tail's 
Mag. XIV. 666 Beyond what can be supplied by the frac- 
tionary life of petty brokerage or commerce. 

C. ^1867 Contcinp. Rev. v. 254 The ‘fractionary’ eccle- 
siastical spirit of the African Christians has been traced in 
the enormous numbers of the African bishops. 

Fractionate (fixedcjon^it), v. [f. Fraction 
+ -ATE 3.] irans. To separate (a mixture) by dis- 
tillation or otherwise into portions of differing 
properties. Hence rra'ctionated pfl. a . ; Txa c- 
tioua'tion, the action of fractionating. 

2867 W. R. Bowditch Coal Gas 5 These heavy oils were 
obtained by passing the gas over carefully fractionated pure 
light coal oils. 2878 Kingzett Anim. Chem. 210 It may. . 
be separated from that substance bj' a process of fractiona- 
tion. 2894 Nature 23 Aug. 420/2 By fractionating Russian 
petroleum the author had obtained hydrocarbons [etc.]. 

Fractionize (frse'kjanaiz), v. [f. Fraction - p 
-IZE.] irans. (yxsAabsoH) Tobreak up into fractions. 

2675 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) I. 216 If 
the second term of an equation be wanting, the penultimate 
may be removed into the room of it ..and that without 
fraclionjzing. 2832 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 443 They 
fractionize, they divide. 1842 Fraser's Mag. XXIV, 207 To 
. . fractionise. .the ConseiT'ative party, would be an act of 
treachery. 2872 Coniemp. Rev. XX, 583 All of these frag, 
mentary ideas, .fractionize, but do not resolve the proble.m. 

Fractious (fne-kjos), a. [f. Fraction (sense 3), 
after caplious, etc. 

The original sense seems to have been ‘ disposed to make 
breaches, factious ’ ; the more trivial use now current may 
be due to association with Fratch.J 
Refractory, unruly; now chiefly, cross, fretful, 
peevish ; esp. of children, 

2725 De Foe Vc^. round /F<7r4f (1840) 353 Having had an 
account how mutinous and fractious they had been. 2776 
Foote Capuchin iii. Wks. 1799 II. 399 The young .slut is so 
headstrong and fractious. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 30 
A terrible peevish fractious fellow. 28.17 Alb. Smith Chr. 
Tadpole Ixi. (2879) 510 Baby would be getting so ver>’ 
fractious. 2857 Buckle Civilisation ^ti. 402 The fractious 
and disloyal conduct of many of the hierarchy. 1880 L. 
Wallace. Ben^Hur ix. 46 Men struggling doubtfully with 
fractious cows and frightened sheep. 

iransf. 2822 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. X. 261 The 
fractious noise of the dashing of a lake on its border. 

Hence Fra’ctlously adv. ; Fra'ctionsness. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Fraciiousness. 2736 — (folio), 
Fracticusly. 2753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 159 She 
will, .ask your pardon, .for having indulged your own frac- 
tiousness. 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. ^4 The treason 
of Russell is to be attributed partly to fractiousness. 2858 
PoLSON Law 4* L. 99 His fractiousness, and his want of 


patience. 2878 Mrs, H. Wood Pomeroy Abh. (ed ?) i,. 
‘ How stupid you are, Bridget ! ’ she fractiously said* ^ 
Fracture (frie-ktiur), sh. Also 6 fractour 
[a. Fr. fracture, ad. L. fracliira, f. fract- ppt 
stem of franglre to break.] “ 

1. The action of breaking or fact of beic^ 

broken; breakage; in (the earliest use\ 

the breaking of a bone, cartilage, etc. 

1542 R. Copland Galyen's Teraf 2Bj, Ye mu« begpi 
the lygature at thevJcerate part5',in ledjTigc it towarde tr,* 
hole partye, as Hyppocrates wyllelh in the fractour ofknts' 
2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 38 Without any great 
fracture of the more stable and fixed parts of Nature. 17a 
De Foe Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 241 The shock of the 
air, which the fracture in the clouds made. 1832 Babsace 
Econ. Manuf. iv. fed. 3) 33 Time is requisite for producing 
the fracture of the ice. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 

II. 39 Fracture of the sterno-costal cartilages is a rare 
accident. 

fig, xZ±z Ld. Cockburn yml. 1.315 Preparations hire 
begun to be made for. .fracture of the Church. 

2. The result of breaking; a crack, dirisioa, split; 
f a broken part, a splinter. 

2641 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ Answ. § 18 (1653) 71 Their Fraclurts 
were so many, they knew not which Religion tochu'eif 
they should lurne Christians. 1651 Ter. Taylor Hol ^ 
Dying iv. § 8 (1727) 177 Reconcile the fractures of hu 
family. 2654 Gayton Pleas.^ Notes i. v. 16 Besides, the 
losse of his Launce, though it stuck emblematically on his 
sides, yet the fractures went to his heart. 2798 W. Clusss 
Omnium 33 He got off his box, and went to splicing the 
fractures [of the harness]. 28x4 Scott Ld, of UUiS,\\ 
O'er chasms he pass’d, where fractures wide Craved war)’ 
eye and ample stride. 2832 De La Beche Geol. My. 
(ed.2) 29 No appearances of fracture are visible in ihehilL'. 
2876 J. S. Brewer- SUid. ii. (1881) 78 Theyadmitied 
no such fracture in the chain of our political existence. 

b. Surg. For cotnminuled, compound, simp! 
fracUire, see those words. 

1525 tr. Brunswick's Surg. G iiij, If the fracture k 
lytell it shall be cured like y® contusyon aforesayd 
2599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physickejdth ^yheth^r 
it be a wounde or a Fracture. 2633 G. Herbert Itoillc, 
Repentance \\, Fractures well cur’d make us more strong. 
2656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 161 Fractures of the host. 
Cheek-bones.. fasten again in twenty or twenty-four mJn 
2789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 593 The art of redueng 
fractures. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. Attai. 1 . 443/1 In one[boi)t) 
the fracture had not united.^ 2843 Bethune Ac. DrwL/ 
Stor, 12 The fracture was a simple one. 
fig. 2859 Holland Gold F.vugZ Old fractures of charac- 
ter that refuse to unite. 

3. The characteristic appearance of the fresh si^- 
face in a mineral, when broken iiregnlarly by the 
blow of a hammer. More fully, surface offrentuu. 

2794 Sullivan View Nat. I, Sparkling in its fracture^t 
sugar. 2822-26 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <!• Art 1. 2 iw 
fracture of which is of a dark colour. 2B30 Herschel -Sf™- 
Nat. Phil. 1. iii. 47 The rock at once splits with a 
fracture. 2831 Brewster Optics xii. 101 The iwo^surtace' 
of fracture were absolutely black. 2869 Phillips I tun. • 
65 It breaks with a resinous fracture. 
t4 . « Fraction 5. Obs.-^^ , ^ 

2674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 230 Forasmuch as 
whole Year.. is not the subject of the Queslion..but . 
times Parts or Fractures of the whole are useful.^ 

6 . Phonology^. The euphonic substitution ot 
diphthong forasimple vowel, owing to t:heinnuena 
of a following consonant (in OH. b, U 
diphthong so produced. 

2891 A. L. Mayhew O. E. Phonol. § 8r Short eo 
sponds to Germ e, as the result of fracture before n 
Ibid. § 84 eo~io the fracture of Germ. : before /;+con . 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as fraclttre-bcd, -bcasleo , 
fracture-surface ( = sense 3). 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 102/1 ^Fracture 
102/2 ■'Fracture Bedstead. 2805-17 R. 

(ed. 3) 13s The *fracture-surfaces or planes thus expos 

Fracture (frse*ktiuj), v. [f. prec. sb.] _ 

1. Irons. To cause a fracture in, esp. a bone, » 

to break the continuity of ; to crack. ^ . 

[16x2-2794 see the ppl. adj.] 2803 M. Cutler ‘^'^fyPxir aci 
4- Corr. (1888) II. 134, I fell upon a large round 
fractured two ribs. 1830 Ly'ELl Princ. Geol. 
our secondary strata were formed, those of Ahh KM. 
fractured and contorted. 2858 Lardner 
Phil., Hydivst. 7 A liability of bursting n, ej 

parts of the machine might arise. *859 W. 

Hearts I. ii. 42 She would. .fracture her skull 'vith^he^ > 

2. intr. for rejl. To suffer fracture ; to bre- 

28. . Science IV. No. 16. 5 (Cent.) The implernems.. . 
sandstone [or] quartzite, neither of which fraciur t 
when subjected to heat. . ;,/ r^. 

Hence Fra*ctured ppl. a . ; Fra’cturing 
and ppl. a. 


1612 Woodall Aw?:?'. MateVlV.%. (1653) 
a fractured bone so much as rest. J* ‘ 

Economy nr. 38 Behold his chair, whose fractur o sc ^ 

An aged cushion hides. *794 Sullivan 

That mass of fractured and sinking country. 

Stud. Nat. Phil. 28s The sudden application 
and fracturing efforts. 2834 ^IRS. 

I'kys. Sc. XXX. (1849) 3SO The part which j. ,8Si 

north pole acquires a south pole at the Iraciurc ,1^ 

A. WiNCHELL Tal/.; Gcol. Field «< 

taring of the crust must have resulted. 

I'rae, Sc. form of Fbo. ,. (,f 

11 PraBnulum (fifnirTlpm). Anal. I 
Fua:num.] a small frmnum ; a fr^num. 

1706 in Pinturs (cd. Kersey). ,,icndiiij 

(1847) 234 A portion of the tongue of a mare, 
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far as the frajnulum beneath. 1^3 J. G. Wilkinson* tr. 
Swedenborg's Anim. Kittgd. I. it, 59 Each of the lips has 
its peculiar frasnulum. 

Urrsenum, frenum (frrniJm). PI. fraena, 
frena. \h. frenum, fraeimm, bridle.] 

1 . Anat. A small ligament or membranous fold 
which bridles or restrains the motion of the organ 
to which it is attached ; e.g. that of the tongue. 

1741 Monro /!««/. (ed. 3) 147 The Fraenum of the Tongue. 
1754-64 [see Fourchette]. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines 
Surg. (ed. 5) 382 In persons born dumb, the state of the fise* 
num should always be examined. 1872 Cohen Throat 
51 The glosso-epiglotiic fold . .or frsenum of the epiglottis. 

2. (See quot. 1859.) 

1859 Darwin Orlg, Spec. vt. 192 Pedunculated cirripedes 
have two minute folds of skin, called by me the ovigerous 
frena, which serve, through the means of a sticky secretion, 
to retain the eggs until they are hatched. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 29s The ovigerous frcena of Lepas. 
Praght, obs. form of Fraught. 

Fragile (frfe d5il), a. Also 6 fragyll, 8 fragil. 
[a. F. fragile (14th c.), ad. L. fragil-isy f. frag-- 
root of frang^re to break. See Frail a.] 

1 . Liable to break or be broken ; easily snapped 
or shattered ; in looser sense, weak, perishable, 
easily destroyed. Also fig. 

1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 204 Throwes That Natures fragile 
Vessell doth sustaine In lifes vncertaine voyage. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 841 Of Bodies, some are Fragile; and some are 
Tough, and not Fragile. ax658 Denham Progr. Learn. 
188 When subtile Wits have spun their thred too 6ne, ’Tis 
weak and fragile, like Arachne's line. 1671 MIlton P. R. 
m. 388 Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm And fragile 
arms. 1756 Blacklock Soliloquy 281 Secure, thy steps the 
fragile board could press. 1832 G. P. Porter Porcelain <5- 
Gl. 248 Threads . . render the material [glass] extremely 
fragile. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxvii. 356 We found the 
spot.. hemmed in by loose and fragile ice. 

b. Of persons, etc. : Of weak or tender frame 
or constitution, delicate (=* Frail, but used with 
an allusion to the primary sense). 

1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xvli. 435 The. -people sawas 
yet but a single fragile life between the country and a dis* 
puted succession. 1883 Ouida IFanda 1. 43 An old lady, so 
delicate. .so pretty and so fragile. 

1 2 . Liable to err or fall into sin ; frail. Obs. 

15x3 Bradshaw St, IFerhitrge 1, 187s Rlore lykean angell 
..Than a fragyll mayde of sensuall appetyte. fbul, i. 2776 
A wanton prynce folowynge sensualyte And his fragyll 
appetyte. 1548 Hall Ckron.t Edw, /k (an. 23) 248 b, Sucne 
is the blyndnes of our fraile and fragile nature, euer giuen 
to carnal concupiscence. 

3 . qiiasi-j^. in = fragile articles or goods, 

1882 Pall Mall G. 19 June lo/i Cases . . marked . . ‘ Fragtles*. 

Hence Pra*gdlely adv.^ Pra'ffileness. 

1727 Bailey II, Fragileness. 1864 Webster, Fragilely. 
Fragility (frad.^Mlti). [a. "P. fragility (12th 
c.), ad. Tu, fragilitdtem \ see Frailtv.] 

1 . The quality of being fragile or easily broken ; 
hence, liability to be damaged or destroyed, weak- 
ness, delicacy. 

1474 Caxton Chcsse 147 Hit is not fittyng for a woman to 
g^oo to bataylle for the fragylite and feblenes of her. 1604 
K. CaWOREy Table Aiph , Fragilities brittlenes, or weake- 
nesse. ^1620 Bacon Wks. (1857) III. 807 Three_ things 
are chiefly to be observed : the colour : the fragility or 
pliantness : the volatility or fixation. 1707 Curios, in 
Htisb. 4 Card. 25 Man ought not to regard . . Flowers 
without reflecting, .on their Fragility and small Duration. 
1756 Burke Subl. 4- B. in. xvi. An air of robustness and 
strength is very prejudicial to beauty, An appearance 
of delicacy, and even of fragility, is almost essential to 
it. 1866 TATE^r/L Mollusksvi. 131 The shell of this species 
is. .characterized by its extreme thinness and fragility. 

1603 Knolles Hist. TurksUt'^ 54 That which was left of 
his body, .lay, as. .the miserable spectacle of mans fragilitie. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 71 r 9 General forgetfulness of 
the fragility of life. 1751 Ibid. No. 143 f 3 They would . . 
lament., the fragility of beauty. 1886 Sir H. Maine 
Govt, in Fortn. Rev. N. S. XXXIX. 171 The controversy 
as to the relative fragility, or the relative difficulty, of popular 
government and other forms of government. 

'f 2 . Moral weakness, frailty. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. (1495) 8 In case that bi 
humayne fragilyte or freyltee thou trespas ayenst the com- 
maundement of almyghty god. 1*1533 Cd. Berners fliton 
1. 167 Adam S: Eue . . the whiche by theyr fragylyte brake 
goddes commaundement. x579_FuLKn Heskins' Pari. 273 
God condescending to our fragilities. 1600 Holland Lizy 
vni. 307 Beseeching the Dictatour to forgive this humane 
fragilitie and youthfull folly of Qu. Fabius. a i624_Swin- 
BURNE Sfiqusals The fragility and mutability of 

the feminine Sex considered. 

Fragment (frre'gmentV [a. Y . fragment (16th 
c.) or ad. 'L.fragmenl’Um {{. frang^re to break).] 
1 . A part broken off or otherwise detached from 
a whole ; a broken piece ; a (comparatively) small 
detached portion of anything. 

1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 75 They promised me to 
bring me. .some of the leavinges, or fragmentes [of a feast]. 
1611 Bible yohn vi. 13. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vi, 280 The 
valley.. now filled up with fragments of old walles. 1704 
New-ton Optics n. m. v. 55 If a thin’d or plated Body., 
should be. .broken into fragments of the same thickness with 
the plate. 1716 Pope Iliad vin. 493 Their Car in Fragments 
scatter’d o’er the Sky. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) 155 Extracting.. the fragments of bone. x8i4_Scott 
iFav. xvi, A mere precipice, with here and therea projecting 
fragment of granite. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pat. 
X.U879) 221 Fragments of old pottery. 


2 . trdnsf. and fig. A detached, isolated, or in- 
complete part ; a (comparatively) small portion of 
-anything ; a part remaining or still preserved when 
the whole is lost or destroyed. 

*53* Elyot Gov. 1. xi.x. At that tyme Idolatry was nat 
clerely extincte, but diuers fragmentes therof remained in 
euery region. 1571 Digges Pantom. in. vi. Q iij b, Howe 
fragmentes or partes of a Globe are measured. 1^7 Shaks. 
Timon iv. iii. 399 Where should he haue this Gold ? It is 
some poore Fragment, some slender Ort of his remainder. 
180^10 CoLERii^E/^/V«i«/(ed.^)IH. 109 However irregular 
and desultory his talk, there is method in the fragments. 
1852 Robertson Serw. Ser. 1. xix. (1866) 318 Fragments of 
truth torn out of connection. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 
11. 100 This fragment of the County of Lincoln [the isle of 
Axholme]. xStx Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 
189 Thegns of the shire who retained some small fragments 
of their properly. 

b. An extant portion of a writing or composition 
which as a whole is lost ; also, a portion of a work 
left uncompleted by its author; hence, a part of 
any unfinished whole or uncompleted design. 

1595-6 Carew in Shaks. C. Praise 20 Shakespeare and 
Marlows fragment. 1628 Earlc Microcosm,^ Critic (Arb.) 
56 He conuerses much in fragments and Desunt niulta's. 
1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. Ii. § 11 The fragments of 
Manetho ;n Eusebius. 1712 Addison Sped, No. 333 ? 8 
Claudian in his Fragment upon the Gyants War. a 1748 
Watts Improv. Mind \. xx. (i8ot) 183 Cowley, in his 
unfinished fragment of the Davideis, 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 191 The ‘New Atlantis ’is only a fragment, 
t C. applied to a person as a term of contempt. 
x6o6 Shaks. TV. Cr.v.i.g From whence, Fragment? 
1607 — • Cor. I. i. 226 Go get you home, you Fragments. ■ 

+ 3 . = Fraction 5. Obs. rare. 

1674 Jeake (1696)41 The next sort. .are Fractions, 

sometime called Fragments. Ibid. 60 If 41- be divided by 
any of the three Fragments. 

Fragmental (frse gmental, fragme-ntal), a. 
[f. Fragment + -al.] = Fragmentary, spec, in 
Geol. (see quot. 1882). 

*798 Jane Austen Northang. >4 3^.(1833)11. ix- 159 Some 
fragmental journal, continued probably to the last gasp. 
1837 Whewkll Hist. Induct. Sc.{x%$q) 1.2i8 Collected from 
his lips, or from fragmental notes. 1845 Moir in Blackzv. 
Mag. LVm, 410 The treasuries Of half-forgotten and frag- 
mental things- 1882 Geikic Texi-bk. Geol. (1885) n6 
Fragmental rocks are formed either of the debris of older 
rocks, or of the aggregated remains of plants or animals. 
Hence Praffmentally adv. 

18x4 Lamb Let. to Coleridge 26 Aug., Inquire in seven 
years' time for the * Rokebys ' and the ‘ Laras ’, and where 
shall they be found? fluttering fragmentally in some thread- 
paper. 1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV* 540. 

Fragmentainr (frze-gmentari), a. [f. Frag- 
ment + -ARY. Cl rciod..Y.fragmenlaire. 

Johnson 1753 cites Donne, and says * a word not elegant, 
nor in use ’. It has been common since 1835.] 

Of the nature of, or composed of, fragments ; not 
complete or entire; disconnected or disjointed, 
x6ix Donne Lett. (1651) 158 With those fragmentary 
recreations I must make shift, a 1631 — Progr. Soul, and 
Anniv. 82 What fragmentary rubbidge this world is Thou 
know'st. 1835 Browning Paracelsus it. 32 A few Dis- 
coveries, as appended here and there. The fragmentarj’ pro- 
duce of much toil. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VI 11. Ixiv. 275 
We have but scanty and fragmentary notices of his opera- 
tions, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xx. 248 Becoming em- 
barrassed in fragmentary Ice. 1875 Jowett P4r/ij(ed. 2)III. 
527 His knowledge is fragmentary and unconnected. 

b. spec, in Geol. Composed of fragments of pre- 
viously-e.xisting rocks, etc. 

1836 Maccillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 303 The 
rocks were found to be fragmentary, consisting of pieces of 
coral, cemented by carbonate of lime, and interspersed ivith 
qudrtzy sand. 

Hence Pra'ffraentarily<z<A'.,I'ra*&mentariness. 
1836 J. Sterling Ess. 6- 7Vt/rr(i848) I. p. Ixxxvii, I have 
always had .. a sense of fiagmentanness from not having 
been there. 1856 Emerson £'«g. Traits, Unwersitie 5 VIV.s. 
(Bohn) II. 94 Pamphleteer or journalist, .must read meanly 
and fragmentarily. x86o Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. 
vi. (ed. 5) 329 The various narratives of the Resurrection 
place the fragmentarincss of the Gospel [of Si. Luke] in the 
clearest light. 1871 Daily Nnvs 18 Sept, Where an enter- 
prising enemy might have cut them off fragmentarily. 

Fragmentation (fnegment^*|en). [f. Frag- 
ment + -ATioif. CLF.firagmeulaliOU.] A break- 
ing or separation into fragments; sfec, in Biol. 
separation into parts which form new individuals. 

x88x Times 24 Dec., Fragmentation of work, not attacking 
too many points at once. 1882 E. R. Lankester in Nature 
XXVIII. 88 The ‘fragmentation’, or division of the chloro- 
phyll corpuscles of both Hydra and Spongilla. 1882 \'ines 
Sacks' Bot. 946 This process of nuclear division has been 
termed fragmentation. 

Fragmented (firse-gmented), pa. pple. and ppl. 
a. [f. Fragment + -ed*. Cf. Y.fragmenti^ Broken 
into fragments, made fragmentarj*. 

1830 Frasers Mag. II. 128 What follows is a song from 
the same fragmented masque. 1852 Willis Summer Cmiise 
in Medit. xxiii. 143 Heaps of fragmented columns. 1864 
Reader 2 July 20 Examples of bones fragmented by man of 
animals extinct in th.at part of Europe. 1893 xgth Cent. 
Nov. 839 The tumbled crags.. Lie fragmented m horror. 

Fragmentist (fne*gmentist). [f. Fragment 
-f- -1ST. Cf. F. fragmentiste^ A writer of frag- 
ments or of works which sur^dve only in fragments. 

1874 H. R. Re\'Nolds §2. 314 The Wolfen- 

buttel fragmentist. 1882-3 Schaff Relig, Knowl. 

.1. 390 The [Muratorian] fragmentist, j 


Fragmenti’tions, a. rare. [f. Fragsient, 
after commentitioiis or the like.] = Fragmentary. 
*8*7 J. S. Mill in Benlham Rationale yud. Evid. III. 

"'ere. .left by him in a very incomplete 
and fragnientitious^ state. X837 Harris Great Teacher 
404 Instead of resting in any fragmentitious excellence, it 
Only sends him in^thought to the great Archetj’pe. 

Fragmentize (frse-gmentsiz), V. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] trails. To break into fragments. 
iSts Murray Let. Byron in Smiles Life (iSqi) I. xv. 354 
Yon bhoiiid fragmentize the first hundred (lines], and con- 
dense the I.TSt thirty. 1885 \V. C. Russell Strange Foy. I. 
xiii. 182 You can . . fragmentize her into a medley of spars, 
ropes, and planks. 

■fFra'gOr*, Obs. Also -our. [a. Y. fragor^ 
i.frag- stem oifrangh-e to break.] Aloud harsh 
noise, a crash, din. 

1605 Daniel Philotas Wks. (1717) 339 Those thund’ring 
Fragors that affright the Earth, x^ F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blands Trav. 392 This Streight is vexed with forcible tides 
. .which, .encounter with a most obstreperous fragour. 1702 
Watts Horce Lyr.^ Viet. Poles over Osman, Scarce sounds 
so far The direful fragor, when some southern blast Tears 
from the Alps a ridge of knotty oaks. 

+ Fragor Obs. rare. Also -our. [a. It. 
fragore — fragj'ore f. Y. frdgr-\ see Fragrant.] 
Fragrance. 

1638 SiR_^ T. Herbert Trav, 185 The gardens challenge 
our attention ; than which for grandeur and fragor no Citie 
in Asia out-vies her. Ibid. 322 [The musk] by its fragor is 
oft found by the carclesse passenger. 

Fragrance (fr^'grans). [a. OF. frap-ance, 
ad. late L.frdgraitlia, Lfragrans : see Fragrant.] 
Sweetness of smell ; sweet or pleasing scent. 

1667 Milton P. L. jx. 425 Eve separate he spies, Veiled 
in a cloud of fragrance. 1725 Pope Odyss. vr. 92 A cruise of 
fragrance, formed of burnish’d gold. 1751 Spring \o 
Cool Zephyrs through the clear blue sky Their gather’d 
fragrance fling. 1817 Moore Lalta R. (1824) 131 As they 
sat in the cool fragrance of this delicious spot. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villettexxx, Inhaling the fragrance of baked apples 
from the refectory. 

fig. 1821 Y.'e.Kvs Isabella x,To meet again .. and share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s heart, 1838 J. H. 
Newman /’iir. aSV/'w. (1839) IV. xvii. 297 Years that are 
past bear in retrospect so much of fragrance with them. 

Hence Fra’grance v. nonce’'wd. ijrans.'), to fill 
with fragrance. 

1854 Tail's Mag, XXI. 449 The rose-bush fragrances all 
the vale. 


Fragrancy (fr^>‘gransi). Now rare, [see 
prec, and -anoy.] The quality of being fragrant ; 
sweetness of smell. Occas. with pi. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 79 b, He hath lost the 
sauour of the roses and frangrantie [rrk] of their nature. 1607 
Topsell Four-/, Beasts (1658) 120 The fragrancy of every 
green herb yeeldeth such a savour as [etc.]. 1693 Salmon 
Phnrtn. Bat. 1. (1713) 78/2 Thus have you., one of the 
mostabominable Scentsupon£arth,made one ofthegreatest 
Fragrancies In the whole World. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 245 
The goblet crown’d Breath’d aromatic fragrancies around. 
1764 Harmer Observ. iv. 2ot The fragrancy of the fruit 
is admirable. 1876 J. P. Norris Rudim. Theol. i. 10 The 
pleasant fragrancy of the fine pollen that floats into the air. 
fig. 0x631 Donne in (1840) 224 When others give 

allowance of our works, and are edified by them, there is 
their savour, their odour, their perfume, their fragrancy. 
1689 Trial Pritchard v. Papillon 6 Nov, 2684 xi Pray 
let us have none of your Fragrancies, and Fine Rhetorical 
Flowers, to take the People with. 1817 Coleridge B/rg. 
Lit. 100 The High German is indeed a lingua communis 
. .the choice and fragrancy of all the dialects. 

Fragrant (fr^’grant), a. Also 6 fragraunt ; 
see also Flagrant 6 . [a. F. fragrant (i6th c. in 

Godefroy) or ad. L. frdgranl-etn, pr. pple. of 
frdgrdre to smell sweetly.] Emitting a sweet or 
pleasant odour, sweet-smelling. 

x$oo-zo'D\JiieKK* Now/ayre,/ayrest' q Freshe fragrant 
fioure, 1524 Barclay Cyt. 6- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
xxxii, The fragraunt odour & oyntment of swete fioure. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv, i. 31 As fresh and fragrant as the 
floure-deluce She was become- 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 645 
Fragrant the fertil earth After soft showers. 02722 Prior 
GarlandlitThe flowers less blooming than her face. The scent 
less fragrant than her breath.^ 1871 B. Taylor Faust (tSqs) 
I. xxi. 278 The springtime stirs within the fragrant birches, 
fig. 2651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Erasmus 84 In Basil He 
did end his dayes, As full of j’eeres as fragrant fame. 2782 
CowpER Conversation 631 Their fragrant memory will outlast 
their tomb. 2827 Keble Chr. Y., Churching i, This hallow’d 
air Is fragrant with a mother’s first and fondest prayer. 
Hence Fra'ffrantly adv . ; f Pra’grautncss. 

2515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C vj/2 As medoes paynted 
with floures redolent The sight reioyce of suche as them 
beholde : So man indued with vertue excellent Fragrantly 
shineth with bcames manyfolde. 2555 Abp. Parker Ps. 
xxxiv. 85 Gods goodnes smelleth most fragrantly. x 6 io 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme^g To keepe the aroma- 
ticall fragrantnesse in those which smell sweeL *7®7 J’ 
Mortimer Husb. 137 As the Hops begin to change colour 
..and smell fragrantly, you may conclude them r:pc. 
Fraiche: see Frache; also obs. f. Fresh. 
tFraid, ^Z. Obs. [app. the pa. pple. of fratdv. 
ad. OF. freidiri see Fbetlsh ^ 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Htisb. 
have . . taken cold, which the Germanes cal / -S • 
English foundred, or in some places fraide. 

FVaid; see Frayed///- <*- 
Fraik. Sc. Some kind of sea-bird. 

. f^o^n. Encycl. V. 220 Scarfs, marrots. fraiks and other 
seafowl hatch in the rocks. 
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Prail (frf- '1), -Forms: 4-5 frayel, fraBU(e, j 

fraiel, 4-6 frayle, 5-6 frale, 6 fraile, freal,.6- 
frail. [a. OF, of unknown origin.] 

1. A kind of basket made of rushes, used for 
packing- figs, raisins, etc. ; the quantity of raisins, 
etc. (30 to 75 lbs.) contained in this. 

j^./Coe?' ife L, 1549 Fyggys, raysyns, in frayel.’ 1382 
WvcLiF yer. xxiw 2 One fraiel hadde good figus. ^1420 
Pallad. on Husb. xi. 494 A multitude of reysouns . . take, And 
into russhy frayels rare hem gete. 1483 Caih. Angl. 141/1 
A frale [t/.n fraelle] of fygis, *562 Turner Herbal 
n. 144 b, A kind of. .sea rishe (whereof the frayles are made 
that fyges and rasines are carried hether in out of Spayne). 
c 1618 Fletcher Q. Corinth ii. iv, Three frailes of spratts 
..Ore as much meat as these, Cowper Iliad xviii. 719 
In frails of wicker bore the luscious fruit. 1836 Fraseds 
Mag. X.IV. 286 Sixteen frails of Zante currants. x88o W. 
Whiteley Diary Ahnan. 82 Frail offigs=3a to 56 lbs. 

2. * A rush for weaving baskets ’ (Johnson i755)* 

3. Co7nb., as frail-bent^ -rush. 

1548 Turner Names Herbs (E. D. S.) 76Spartum herba.. 
may be called in english Frailbente. 1578 JLyte Dodoens 
IV. Hi. 5n The frayle Rushe or panier Rushe, bycause they 
use to make figge frayles and paniers therwilhall. 

Frail, ^,0bs, 

1691 T. H[ale 1 Acc. New Invent. 119 Observations upon 
loading of a Ship with Lead. .Salt, Frail, and Timber. 

Frail (fr?l), a. Forms : 4-5 fre(e)(l)lCe, (4 
freile, 5 fraiel, frale, freall, freyle), 5-7 fraile, 
-yle, 6 - frail, [ad. OF. fraile, frele (Fr. frlk) 
fraile :—L.fragills Fragile.] 

1. Liable to break or be broken; easily crushed 
or destroyed. 

1382 Wyclif JFisd. xiv. i An other thinkende to .seilen . . 
the tree berende hym, inwardli clepeth a more frele tree. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 177/2 Freyl, and brokulle, or brytylle, 
fragilis. 1535 Coveroale Wisd. xv. 13 He yt of earth 
maketh frayle vessell and ymages, knoweth himself to 
ofiende aboue all other. CX586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
xcii. 7 The wicked grow Like fraile, though flowry grasse. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso vr. xlviii, Their armours forged were of 
mettall fraile. 1713 Young Last Day ii. 63 Thus a frail 
model of the work design’d First takes a copy of the builder's 
mind. 1812 J. Wilson Isle 0/ Palms \x. 496 In that frail 
bark the lovers sit. 2879 Stainer Music 0/ Bible 8 s Their 
great age renders the wood from which they were made 
extremely frail. 

b. Of immaterial things, sometimes with con- 
scious metaphor : Subject to casualties, liable to 
be suddenly shattered, transient. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert iSurteesl 2482 How freele is werldly 
welefare, a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1346) I 
C ij b, It is no new thyng that men gape for hygh and frayle 
thynges. 1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes snd Olympique vi, 
With a frail good they wisely buy The solid Purchase of 
Eternity. *705 Rowe Ulyss, iv. i. 1523 Grasp thy frail Life, 
and break it like a Bubble. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 291 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail. 1843 
T. JlARTtNEAU Chr. Life (1867) 295 A profounder but a frailer 
dHss. ' 

2. Weak, subject to infirmities ; wanting in power, 
easily overcome. 

1382 Wyclif 3 That was vnpossible tolhelawe, 
in what thing it was syk,or free!, byfleisch, 1398TRKVISA 
Barth. De P. R, v. Ixii. (149s) 178 The flesshe . . was freell 
and brotyll of mankynd. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione r. x.xii, 
29 A1 ^Jc while hat we here his fraiel body, we can not be 
wihouie synne. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. ii. 28 b, Because the 
toes were parte yerne and parte baked erthe, thi.s empyre 
shalbe partely stronge and partely frayle and weak, 15^3 
Shaks. Lucr, 227 Wil not my longue he mute, my fraile 
ioints shake? x6tx Bible /’f . xxxix. 4 That I may know 
how fraile I am. 1790 Beatsom Nav. 4* Mil. Mem. I. 291 
The Governor and Council, .knowing the frail condition of 
the place, were greatly alarmed. X853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
II. 222 Too weak and frail to be out of bed. X87X R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixv. 18 Lest.. these words.. Seem too soon from a 
frail memory fallen away, 
b, dial. (See quot.) 

ICf.i387in5.1 x886.9. JF. Line. Gloss., Fra//, wczk-mindcd, 
timid, frightened : as ‘ She was bom frail, poor lass.’ 

3. Morally weak ; unable to resist temptation; 
habitually falling into transgression. 

Now sometimes applied as a half-jocular euphemism, to 
a woman who lives unchastely or has fallen from virtue. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xxiv, 8 See how frele I am of 
kynd. *3 ®* Langl. P. PI. A. iir. 117 Heo is frele of hire 
Flesch, Fikel of hire tongue. XS07 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
xxit. § 10 In our speech of most holy things, our most fraile 
affections many times are bewrayed. 1^ Milton P. L. 
HI. 404 Purposed not to doom frail Man So strictly. 17x3 
Young Force Reliq- 1. (1757) 54 Though with ill frail nature 
will be mov d, I’ll bear it well. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 
250 The leniency of one who felt himself to be but frail. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq.{lZ^(>)l\. vH. 90 Most likely a child of 
the frail Abbess of Leominster, 

*i- 4. Tender. Obs. 

XS90 Spenser F.Q. ih. viii. 31 That sight.. smote Deepe 
indignation and compassion frayle Into his hart. 

5. Comb., as fi'ail-bodted, fioreted, Hived, -shttng, 
-ivitled. 

1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. xi. 211 Trinal was a *frail-bodied 
man. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi, i. | 1 Infinite 
orchards wreathing the hills with ’’frail-florctted snow. 1859 
Lu. Lvtton \Fatiderer{^^. 2)204 '•FraiMived April's new- 
Host nurtured blossoms. 1820 Keats Lamia i. 309 The 
self-same pains Inhabited her *rrail*strung heart. 1387 
T. UsK Test. Lcn'e iii. vii (Skeat) 57 *Freelwilied people 
supposen in such poesies to be bcgyled. 

Hence frroi'lfal a. [ 4 --FUL], extremely frail. 
rralTlsb. a. [ + -ish], somewhat frail, feeble. 
rraiTly adv., in a frail manner. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 25689 Man hat frellt fra H [God's] 
frenscep fell, a XS41 Wyatt Domine ne in furore tuo Poet. 
Wks. 216, I know ray frailful wickedness. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Whore 33 Wks. u. 108/2 King Dauid frailely 
fell. 1854 Lowell Lett. (1894) 1. 209 A rather frailish 
kind of stuff. x86o Chantb. Jml. XIV. 50 The two gar- 
ments linked frailly by a half-yard of string- 

Frailness (frr»*lnes). Now rare. [f. Frail a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being frail; liability 
to be broken or destroyed, fragility; lack of per- 
manence ; weakness, physical or mental ; moral 
weakness, inability to re.sist temptation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25337 Thurgh frelnes of cure fless. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeik. iv. pr. it. 87 (Ckimb. MS.) Yif thou 
knowe clerly the frelenesse of yuel, the stidefastnesse of 
good is knowen. rx38o WvclifAV/. Wks. III. 405 Freel- 
nesse and towghnesse (of bread]. 1447 Bokenham Scyniys 
(Roxb,) 19s In a uergyn pure 'The freelnesse took of oure 
nature, c 1450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 108 5© must con- 
syder the frelnes of mankende. 1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys 
(1570) 236 Let bir [fortune) passe and kir fraylenes defye. 
1535 Coverdale Rom. xv. i We that are stronge ought to 
beare y* frayJenesse of them which are weake. 1545 Rich- 
mond. Wills (Surtees) 55 After mannes fraylnes of con- 
dycons deyth to every creatour is certan. 2687 J. Norris 
Misc,, Of Courage x66 There is nothing among all the 
frailnesses and uncertaintys of this sublunary world so 
tottering and unstable as the virtue of a Coward. 1871 
Balaust. 160 Pity for the frailness found in flesh. 
1882 C. A. Davis in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. extx. 8x-8 
The depression arising from mortal frailness. 

Frailty (fr^-Iti). [ad. OV . fraileti -.-L. fragi- 
litnt-em, i. fragilis Fbaoile.] 

1. Liability to be crashed or to decay, either in 
a material or immaterial sense; perishableness, 
n-eakness ; an instance of this ; + also, a frail 
feature or spot, a flaw. Now rare. 

1382 Wyclif Heh. vii. 28 The lawc ordeynede men prestis 
hauyngesykenesseorfreelle. ^2400 Maundev. (i839)ProJ.5 
Mynde of Man ne may not ben comprehended ne withe- 
holden, for the Freellee of Mankynde. 1593 Nashe Four 
Lett. Confut. 29 No frailtie hath thy fame, but the imputation 
of this Idiots friendship. X615G. Sanoys TVov. 216 Tyrus is 
now no other then an heape of mines; yet. .they, .instruct 
the. .beholder with their exemplary frailty. 1635 Quarlfjs 
Embl., HierogL vi. Behold the frailty of this slender snuff. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. Pref. a b, The like frailties are to be 
found in the Memory; we often let many things slii> away 
from us. 1781 Cowper Cowtfrf. 554 The works of man inherit 
..Their author’.s frailty, and return to dust. x 8 i 8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV, 230 A person may feel conscious of such 
weakness, and frailty of mind. 1883 ManeJu Exam, 26 Nov. 
5/3 The frailty of the vessels which arc employed in the lake 
traffic, 

2. Moral weakness ; instability of mind ; liability 
to err or yield to temptation. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 2 To shew l?e frelte of 
mannys fleysse. a 2400 Prymer (1891) 10^ Alle the synnes 
]>at they nan doon by frcelte of worldli lifynge. C1440 
Gesia Rom. xi. 37 (Harl. MS.) If we synne by . . frailtc . . 
late vs with shrittc do it Awzy, X538 Starkey England 
1. i. 18 They consydur not the fraylty of man, wych seyng 
the best folowyth the worst. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. iv. iii. 100 
Is’t Frailty that thus erres? i66r Cowley Govt. O. 
Cromwell Verses & Ess. (i6^> 57 Sir, it may be you have 
spoken all this rather to trj’ than to tempt my frailty. 1725 
Watts Logic Intrqd., Something of this Frailty is owing 
to our very Constitution. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth, 
Land. 78 All frailty is taken clean away. 

b. A fanlt arising from infirmity ; a * weakness’. 
x6o6 Shaks. Atit.pf Cl. x. ii. 123, I .. do confesse I haue 
Bene laden with like frailties, which before Haue often 
sham’d our Sex.^ *635 Quarles Embl, m. vi, (171B) 150 
See not my frailties, Lord, but through my fear. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Abbe Conti 19 May, AXy 
vanity (the darling frailty of mankind) [is] not a little 
flattered. 1750 Gray 126 No farther seek. .to. .draw 
his frailties from their dread abode. 2877 Mozley Uhiv. 
Serm, vii. 159 There is some characteristic frailty at the 
bottom of every human heart. 

Prain(e, var. of Fbayne, v. Ohs. 

3E'rais, 7 ^. Sc. Obs. Also frase, [of obscure 
origin; cf, Sw./rasa to rustle.] In/r. To cteak, 
make a grating noise. 

2523 D_ouclas ^neis i. ii, 60 Cabillis can freit and frais. 
Ibid.yx. ix. 52 Feill crewcll strakis smytting hard ihai sound, 
Frasing of im fetteris and chen^eis. 

II Fralsclieiir. Obs. rare. In 6 freebure. [F, 
fraischeur (now fraichettr), f. frais, fraiche fresh.] 
Freshness. 

2599 A. Hume in Chron. S. P. III. 3B8 The breathless 
flocks drawes to the shade And frechure of their fald. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polexanderi. la That fair and delightful! 
country' . . conser>'es a perpetuall spring and continuall frai- 
scheur. 26^1 Drvdem On Coronation 102 Hither in summer- 
evenings you repair, To taste the fraischeur of the purer 
air. (1862 Thackeray Philip II. vii. 163 What inno- 
cence 1 \l\\' 3 Xfratcheur ! What a meiry gcod-humour !] 
Fraise {(re^z), sb.^ [a. /raise fem. 

The F. word is app. a transfeired use of the earlier f raise 
mesentery of a calf; for a similar development of meaning 
see Chitterlinc ; cf. also Frill xAJ J 
1. A ruff such as was worn in the t 6 th century. 
2802 C. Smith Solit. Wanderer W. 136 The stranger had 
already caught a glimpse, between the trees, of the white 
fraise^ she wore. 1830 James Damley xv, A beautiful 
standing ruff, or fraise, as the French termed it. X876OUJDA 
"inter Cityix. 22 She had. .a high fraise ; sleeves, etc. 

. ^ [xilisade, made horizontal or slightly 

inclining to the horizon, placed for defence round 
a work near the berm. 

2775 R. Mo.ntcomery in Sparks Corr. Amcr, Rev. ^1853) 
1. 470 By the lime we arrived there, the fraisc around the 


bermc would be destroyed. 1851 J. S. Macauuy FitU 
Fortif 91 The stakes of the fraise should be 11 feel lor? 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. liv. 427 The storming panv 
. .broke through the fraises and mounted the parapet. ^ 

Fraise (fr?z), sh:^ [a. ¥. fraise fciti., IfraUir, 
fraser, to enlarge a circular holej f. fraise (see 
prec.).] A tool used for enlarging a circular hole; 
also, in Watchmaking, for cutting teeth in awheel. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 012 Fraise'.. z a tool uied by 
marble-workers to enlarge a hole made by a drill. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 125 If the fraise chosen is 
too large, it will cut a jagged and uneven tooth. 

Fraise (fre ’z), sb? dial. [cf. FnAm ».] A 
‘fuss’, commotion. 

xyas Ramsay Genii. Sheph. 1. ii, He may, indeed, for len 
or fifteen days, Mak meikle o’ ye, wi’ an unco fraise. liji 
R. Anderson Cnmhcrtd. Ball. (1808) 18 Atween the Uee 
there’s sec a frase. 2809 F. Donaldson Poeuis 77 (North- 
umbld. Gloss.) The auld wives aflen mak’ a fraise. 1871 C, 
Gibbon Lack of Gold xxvi, Let him have his own way, in- 
stead of standing here making a fraise about nothing, 
b. Comb. 

X683 T. Hunt Def. Charier Loud. 10 This Frac^maJ.er 
and Scaramuchi to the vain youth of the nation, is ever 
enterchanging the characters of men. 

Praise (fr^z), V. [ad. Y.fraisei", f. /raise'. Fee 
FbaisejA^] traits. To fence or defend wither 
as with a fraise. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Fraise a Battalion. iSct 
C. James Milit. Diet. s. v. Fraiser, Fraiser un bati/Uc'i 
is lo fraise or fence all the musquetry-men belonging to 
a battalion with pikes, to oppose the irruption of cavaly. 
X876 Bancroft Hist. LI. S. V. iv. 371 The counterscarp and 
parapet were fraised with sharpened stakes. 

Praise, var, of Froibe, a pancake. 

fPraist, Obs. Forms: 3-4 frest, fraist(e, 
4 frayst(e, 5 frast. [a. ON. /reista (Sw. /w/a, 
Da. /risteS = Goth, '^/raisian (whence 


temptation).] 

1 . traits, I'o try, put to the proof, lest. 

a 1300 Cursor M. x8672 (Cott.) lesus him kidd til bln 
all neu, To frest if Jiai in troulh war tru. HH. 250;o 
(Gott.) Leuedi mati ! wele Jm wast, pe feindes fr^t« int 
ful fast, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xi. 7 Silver fraisted wttb ^ 
fire. ^2330 R. Bbunne Chron. (Rolls) 8391 
now key wil vs frayst. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6947 
feris, bes fell, fraistes your strenght! ^1460 
Myst. (Surtees) 36 My servand I wille found and frasti 
Abraham, if he be trast. 

2. To try, attempt. ^ 

c 2400 Ywainc 4* Gaxv. 3253 His felow fraisted with ^ 
his mayn, To raise him smertJy up ogayn. tfJ449 
Myst. ii. 71 With fedrys fayre to frast her fligM 
stede where "'ill stand. Ibid. xl. 158 Fraste per-oa 
faithfully, my frendls you to feede. 

3. To leam or know by trial ; to e.vpenence. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 17s ?pur douhtyn^e « 

blode he Sarajins salle freist. 2340 Hampole 
30 ^ Many men he world here fraistes, Bot he >s rios* 
wise bat bar-in traystes. . \ 

4. tratts. and itttr. To ask. Also at (a 

23. . Gaw. 4* Gr. Nnt. 1395 * l>at walz not forward , 
he, ' frayst me no more Jai^oo Mor/r Artli. ^ 3 h^ .J 
be foundyne in Fraunce, fraisie when byin lykes, 
fyrste daye of Feuer5ere. a 2400 Isutnbras 
..fraysies at hym there ‘Was thou ever 
1400 Destr, Troy 97 Ffrayne will 1 fer and fnxist ot 
werkes. c X460 Tosvneley Myst. (Surtees) S5 
wille I frast what she wille say. 

5. trails. To seek, search for, desire. 

23.. E. £. Altit. P. A. 169 pe more I frayste hw ^ 
face. 23. . Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 279 Nay, frayst 1 , 

fayth I be telle. ?/xz4do Mortc Arth. 1227 
fraystez a furth ouer the fresche strandez. c 14*® 'I | 
Arthur 4X2 (Thornton MS.) For fyghtynge to inysic 
fowndede fra name, . rtVovh 

Hence f Frai'stinff vbl. sb., the action of tne 
Also i* Praist sb., trial, assault. . 

<1x300 Cursor M. 9884 pis castel .. a-pon fe 
standes traist, O fede ne dredes it na 

xl. 49 In frasling we fonde KjTn full faithfuH a 

Praiter, -our ; see Frateb, refectory. 

Prak, obs. var. Freck a. r j <pe 

tFra-ked, Obs. [OY.. /racvH, /raced. ^ 
Forcouth.] Wicked, vile. n .irva?, 

C900 tr. Bxdds Hist. in. xv. [xxi.] 
bait heo fracuSe & earme wxre, ba:t heo i^_ " folc. 
Code hyran. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 83 pis tr 
Ibid, 189 Nis non werse fo b®ne frakede fere* nP 

tFra-kel,a. Obs. Alsozfrekel 
'/rxcel, "^/rdcel, implied in /ricelttes A 

/ricelsian to endanger.] Dangerous, j ne 

c XX7S Lamb. Horn. 21 Ne beo heo [the sin] 
swa neh. Ibid. 25 He bi5 wi<5-uten feire 1 tU'S 
innen. ^1x225 Alter. R. 204 pet euerich..uor 
urakele worlde so lutel so heo euer mei. ^ 
jElfred 257 in O. E. Misc. (1872' 118 And oft tn , 
frakele icheoseb. <rx275 Luue Ron 12 ibid- 9.> 
frakel. 

Praken(e, -y 2 i(e, van ff. FitECKnx. 00 . 
Pram : see From. , _ ff. 

Framable, feameable 
Frame v. + -able.] Capable of bemo 
+ conformable. „ 

XS77 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. 10 in •• 

•Ech of these fiuej where they are Seal' 

sundred into shires or counties, a injthi 

17-=. § 30 Wks. 1S88 ni. M 

not like rouch stone, .refusing to be. .square ^ 
ing. 1607 Hihron Wks. I. 417 •)” 1 ii'i- i 

of these words. 1658 tr. Porta s a.. * log 
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Air .. doth make mens bodies framable to her temperature. 
1870 G. Macdonald P. Faber 1. xvii. 221 The absolute lie, if 
such be frameable by lips of men. 

Hence rra’znableness. 

1617 HiEROjt Wks. 11. 6s To bring them to a more frame- 
ablenesse to His own will. 1654 S. Ashc Funeral Serm. 
R. Strange 2 Their natural, inbred ingenuity or acquired 
frameablenesse to that which is good. 

Framboesia (frrembrzia). Paf/i. [mod.L., f. 
V./ramdotsemsphewy: seeFiUMBOiSE.] Achronic 
contagious disease peculiar to the negro, and char- 
acterized by raspberr}'-like excrescences ; the yatvs. 

[1768 F. B. DE Sauvages Nosfll. Method. II, 5^4 Fram- 
bsesia ; Yaw Guineesium ; Epian vel Pian Americanorum 
Est morbus contagiosusapud Guineenses.] 1^3 T. Winter- 
bottom Sierra Leone II. vilL 145 The plans .. has been 
improperly included with the former [yaw.s] under the term 
framboesia. 18x4 Bateman Cutaneous Dis. (ed. 3) 316 For, 
like the febrile eruptions, the Framboesia affects the same 
person only once during life. ^ 1876 ’Dvnm'HG Dis. Skin ^^2 
Erambocsia. .is an endemic disease. 

Hence rramboe*sioid a. [see -oid], like or indi- 
cating framboesia. 

i88S“9 Buck Handhk. Med. Sc. V. 77 (Cent.) Growths., 
at first wart-like, later profusely hypertrophic — frambossioid. 

t Framboise. Ohs, Also 6 framboye, 6-7 
fcambois, -boys. [a. (from 12th c.), 

usually regarded as a corruption oiT^w.hraambes^ic 
= Ger. brombeere blackberr}', lit. bramble-berry : 
see Bramble, Broom, Berry, But some French 
scholars doubt this.] The raspberry {^Rubns Idsetts). 

[x5SX-€a Turner cites the word as French .only.] 1578 
Lyte Dodoens vr. v. 662 Of Framboys, Raspis, or Hynd- 
berie. The Framboye is a kinde of bremble. 1620 Venner 
Via Recta vii. 125 Strawberie.s are . . to be preferred before 
the Framboise. 1651 tr. Bacoi^s Life ^ Death 31 Of this soiT 
the chief are Borage. .Frambois or Raspis, &c. 
Frambousier \F.framhoisier\ a raspberr)' bush. 
m648 Ld. Herbert Life Hen. F///(i683) 89 A Fram- 
bousier or Raspis-Bush. 

Frame (fr^’m), sb, [in sense 1, perh. a. ON. 
frame furtherance, advancement, or repr. the neut. 
of OE. fram adj., forward (see From prep.') ; cf. 
Freme sK In the remaining senses, f. the vb.] 

1 1. 1. Advantage, benefit, profit. Obs. 

€1200 Ormin Ded. 17 pu bohhtesst tatt itt mihhte wel Till 
mikell frame turrnenn. cxzso Gen. ^ Ex. 2540 Pharao 
dede 3e ebris frame. X303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 9604 
Sey.,* Y crysten ke[etc.l\.And ^ive what thou \vylt hyt a 
name, And kast on water; than ya hyt frame, CX330 — 
Chrou, 162 We trowe it is our frame, his resurrectiovKi. 

II. Action or manner of framing. 

1 2. The action of framing, fashioning, or con- 
structing ; a contrivance. Obs. 

1558 Bp, Watson Sev. Saerant. i. 3 He openeih our eyes 
to see the frames of our enemyes. XS09 Shaks. Much Ado 
IV. i. igx The practise of it Hues in John the bastard, Whose 
spirits toile in frame of vlllanies. 1642 Rogers Nanvtan 
28 The first happy moover in this frame of miraculous cure. 
x6^5 Ussher BodyDiv. (1647) q6 A man which will teach a 
child in the frame of a letter, will first teach him one line of 
the letter. 

+ b. ^.nonce-use. Upbringing, Cf. Frame z;. 5d, 
1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 182 Thou Thar.sus, brookes a glorious 
name. For that great Saint, who in Thee had his frame. 

3 . The manner or method of framing ; construc- 
tion, stnicture ; constitution, nature. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. in. i. 31 The goodly frame. And 
statelj’ port of Castle Joyeous. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts 3 Apes do. .resemble men . . in the inward frame of 
the hand. 1705 Col, Rec. Pennsylv. II. 204 Upon Account of 
the whole frame of the act. 1736 Butler Anal. i. v. 126 
We have in our inward frame various affections. 1829 
Lytton Devereux i. iii, My youngest brother, .was ofa very 
different disposition of mind and frame of body. 1884 Sir J. 
Pearson in Law Times Ref. LIII. 6/1 There was a trust 
created, .which might be enforced even though the deed in 
its form and frame were inoperative. 

4 . An established order, plan, scheme, system, 
esp. of government. 

1599 Shaks. Muck Ado iv. i. 130 Grieu’d I, I had but 
one? Chid I, for that at frugal Natures frame? 1605 — 
Macb. in. ii. 16 But let the frame of things dis-ioynt, Both 
the Worlds suffer. 1630 Prvnne Anti-Armin. xi8 Which 
ouerthrowes the W’hole foundation, frame, and method of 
the Scriptures. 1694 Attcrdurv Serm. (1723) I. iv. 150 
The Law of Moses., had nothing in the Frame and Design 
of it apt . . to recommend it to its Professors. X759 
Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 180 Mr. Penn left his frame 
at least in a very imperfect stale. 1825 Macaulay Ess., 
Milton (1854) 22 His death dissolved the whole frame 
of society. X844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. (1862) 
253 The democratic principle enters largely into the frame 
of our mixed monarchy. 

b. A form or arrangement of words ; a for- 
mula ; a form of reasoning, tj'pe of syllogism. Obs. 

1603 Daniel Def. Rhime Wks. (1717) 7 All verse is but a 
Frame of Words. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 273 This frame 
containes a proposition negatiue vnlversall, an assumption 
afHrm.*itiuespeciall, and a conclusion negatiue speciall. 1646 
Bp. Maxwell Burd. Issack. in Phenix II. 261 I'c 
make this frame good, they maintain, that [etc.]. 1739 G. 
Ogle Guallh. <5* Gris. 66 Take, for your Plan, some old 
Pontific Frame. 

t c. ? Warlike array ; a host. Obs. 
c X430 Hymtts Vlr^. 44 pe deuelis gadriden per greet 
frame. And heelden Jwrperlament in J>e myst. 

T6. Adapted or adjusted condition ; definite form, 
regular procedure; order, regularity, ‘shape’. 
Frequent in phrases (/i? set, etc.) in, into, out 

^ood, etc.) frame. Obs. 


X494 Fabyan Chron. v. cvi. 80 Arthur by his m'artyal 
knyghthode, brought theym in such frame that [etc.]. 
*535 Coverdale Bible Dtd., It causeth all prosperite^ and 
setleth euerj’ thyng in frame. X58X Mulcaster Positions 
XX. (1887) 84 It [walking] is good for. .the throle, the chest, 
when they be out of frame. 1602 SufMS..Ham, ni. ii. 321 
G_ood my Lord put your discowrse into some frame. X64X 
Vind. Smectymnuus xiii. X2S ib plant and erect Churches to 
theirdue frame. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 
199 The Strata, .owe their present Frame and Order to the 
Deluge. 17x8. Swift Horaces Odes iv. ix. 9 Your steady 
soul presen’es her frame. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imfr. 
(*757) 11.41 When Nature finds any Member, .weakened or 
out of Frame. x8dxW. Seward Vordes Cave2 Box-treesare 
cut into a curious frame. . x8xo Scott xxxti.To 

her lips in measured frame The minstrel verse spontaneous 
came. 

6. Mental or emotional disposition or state (more 
explicitly, frame of mind, soul, etc.), a. Natural 
or habitual disposition, temper, turn of thought, 
etc. (now rare'), b. Temporary posture of mind, 
state of feeling, mood, condition of temper. Frames 
and feelings \ often used in religious literature of 
the 1 8th and 19th c. as a disparaging term for 
emotional states as a criterion of the reality of 
spiritual life. 

a. c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Cot. Hutchinson (1846) 
31 So had he the most merciful, gentle, and compassionate 
frame of spirit. 17x1 Steele Sfect. No. 167 r 3, I am a 
Fellow of a verj’ odd Frame of Mind. <2x754 Fielding 
Char. Man Wks. 1784 IX. That heavenly frame of soul, 
of which Jesus Chnst himselMvas the most perfect pattern. 
X878 Bosw. Smith Carthage no It did not occur to a body 
of so conservative a frame of mind, that [etc.]. 

b. x66s Boyle Occas. Refl. (1845) 28 The way of think- 
ing we would recommend, does very much dispose men to 
an attentive frame of mtnd. X702 C. Mather Magjt. Chr. 
in. xvi. 117 He would compose himself unto a most 
heavenly Frame in all things. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xv, 
In this thankful frame I continued. CX74X Brainerd in 
Edwards Life i. (1851) 3 All my good frames were but self- 
righteousness. X774 Fletcher Ess. an Truth Wks. 1795 
IV. 114 The modish doctrine of a faith without frame and 
feeling. x8o6 A. Knox Rem. I. 10 The concluding stanza 
shews. .in what frame he wrote. 1828 E. Irving Last 
Days 43 Hence arose that substitution of frames and feelings 
for the sacraments, .of the church. 1838 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. (1839) IV. viii. 144 Consider the different frames 
of mind we are in hour by hour. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
I. xiv. T31 He was in no patient frame. 

III. A framed work, structure. 

* generally. 

7 . A structure, fabric, or engine constructed of 
parts fitted together. Now obs. or arch., exc. in 
the particular applications under 8, 9. f In early 
Sc. applied spec, to a rack; in i6-i8tli c. to a gal- 
lows, an easel, a scaffolding, etc, 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurentius 338 )>ar.eftyre gert 
hj'me straucht In til framis with al l^are maebt. Ibid. 
Agatha 168 He gert strek hire in a frame, torment hlr in 
.syndrj’ v>'se. 15., Hickseomer in Hazl. Dodsley I. 158 
Yea, at Tyburn there standeth the great frame, And .some 
take a fall that makeih their neck lame. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 147 The way of perfeccyon is as a frame, 
in the whiche one thynge dependeth of an other. 1558 
Phaer ./Eneid iv, 653 Make out with ores, in ships, in 
boates, in frames. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush. i. 
(1586) 41 b, They use a greater Sythe.. fenced svith a crooked 
frame of stickes. 1632 Lithgow Trav.v. 171 At lerusalem 
I lodg’d . . in a Cloystred frame, a X64X Suckling Lett. Wks. 
(1646] 87 If I should see Van Dike with , . his Frame and 
right Light, 1645 Evelyn Diary (1889) I. i8p At Naples 
they use a frame [a ‘maiden’, sort of guillotine], like ours 
at Halifax. 1697 Drvden Alexastder's Feast 162 Divine 
Cecilia came, I nvenlress of the vocal frame. X700 — FalO’ 
vion ^ A. u. 554 The gate was adamant ; eternal frame. 1726 
Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 121/2 He made use of Frames 
to shut out the River. 

•fb. ? A snare; = Engine. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyf of Folys (1874) I. 164 Tlie deuyll . . 
labours to get vs in his frame. [Cf. 1558 in 2.] 

8. Applied to the heaven, earth, etc. regarded as 
a structure. 

1561 T, Norton Calvids Inst. i. 21 Y” knowledge of God 
..in the frame of the world and all the creatures is.. plainly 
set forth. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. ii, Ye god.s, 
that guide the Starry frame .. Grant fete.]. 1^2 Shaks. 
Ham. II. ii. 310 This goodly frame the Earth. 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 154 These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almightie, thine this universal Frame. 1774 J. Bryant 
J^Iythol. II. 371 Power supreme to thee I sue, to thee, 
coeval with the mundane frame. 1856 Stanley Sinai «5‘ 
Pal. xii. (1858) 403 The thunderstorm .. begins by making 
the solid frame of Lebanon and Sirion to leap for fear. 

9 . Applied to the animal, esp. the human body, 
with reference to its make, build, or constitution. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthids Rev. iii. i, As you enter at the 
door, there is opposed to you the frame ofa wolf in the hang- 
ings. cx6oo Shaks. Sotm. lix. 10 This com|>osed wonder 
of your frame. 16x7 J. Taylor (Water P.) in Shaks. C. 
Praise 126 His post-fike legs were answerable to the rest of 
the great frame which they supported. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot. Ep. Ded., How long in this corruptible Frame 
some Parts may be uncorrupt^. 1749 S.moulett Regicide 
I. vi. Simple woman Is weak in intellect, as well as frame. 
177s Johnson Toot, no T^r-. 65 Amidst the terror which 
.shakes my frame. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 
1 . 298 A lever of the third sort became most^ admirably 
adapted to the animal frame- 1867 Freeman Ncmt.Conq, 
(1876) 1. V. 398 One whose vigorous frame had won him his 
distinctive surname [IronsideJ. 

** A supporting or enclosing Structure. 

10. A stnjcture of timbers, joists, etc. fitted to- j 

gether to form the skeleton of a building. . | 


.ci^^o'Protnf. Parv. z^6ll Frame of a worVe, fabrica. . 
*533 Udall Flowers Latine Sfeakir.g 84 b, Fabrica, 
proprely is a forge or frame of a carpenter. 1545 Act 37 
dl eu. V I //, c. 6 The secret burnynge of frames of tymber . . 
redy to be sett up, and edified for houses. 1579 Nottingham 
Rec. (1889) IV. 182 For the frame of the house at Fre Scole. 
1626 Bacon .Sj’/rrt § 505 Great Castles made of Trees vpon 
Frames of Timber, .were anciently matters of Magnificence. 
1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 132 Taking away the wooden 
Blocks ., from under the comers of the Frame, they let it . 
fall into its place. X74X P. Tailfer, etc. Narr. Georgia 107 
The Frame of the Orphan-house is up. 1835 W. Irving 
Tour Prairies 251 The bare frames of the lodges, and the 
brands of extinguished fires, alone marked the place. 

b. A building ; in later use, one composed 
chiefly or entirely of wood. Obs. exc. U.S. 

czjfZS Found, St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 13 He 
reysid vppe a ^ele frame. XS09 in C. Welch Tenver Bridge 
(1894) 85 A Trinite and ij aungellis set in the new Frame 
upon the bridge. <rx639 in Quincy Ham'ard Univ. 
(1840) I. 452 The frame in the College yard. X667 Boston 
Rec. {1881) VII. 37 The Complaint of seuerall Inhabitants 
of a frame sett vp. X766 Entick Loudon IV. 334 A large 
..frame of timber and brick was set thereon. x8^ N. Y. 
Herald 27 Oct. 4/6 The house is a three story frame, and 
was full of guests at the time. 


11 . A structure which senses as an underlying 
support or skeleton, or of which the parts form an 
outline or skeleton not filled in. 

In mod. dialects used for the skeleton of a person or animal 
(see Cheshire and Wilts. Glossaries. E. D. S.). 

1536 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxfonl 183 To 
Wesbume, carpenter, settyng upon the frame and bells in 
St. Fryswides steple, xiiijr. 1579 E. K. Gloss. Sfettser's 
Shepk. Cal. Nov. 161 Bearc, a frame, whereon they vse to 
lay the dead corse. *657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) Index 
84 The Frame where t!ie Coppers stand, .is made of Dutch 
Bricks. x66s Boyle Occas. Refl. v. x. (1845) 335 For plac- 
ing broken Looking-glassesuponamoveable Frame betwixt 
their Nets. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. ii. 20 Lay there all 
night, upon our Barbecu’s, or frames of Sticks. x8i6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art II. 26 The tube and basin are 
fixed to a frame of wood. X835 J. Holi-ANO Manitf. Metal 

11. J43 The whole of the machine is made of iron, the length 
and breadth of the frame being regulated according to the 
size of the article to be turned. 1846 Young Naut. Diet. 
310 The paddle-shafts and intermediate shaft rest on the top 
of a strong frame. 1853 UreDiW. Arts 1. 1086 The powerful 
uprights or standards called housing frames, of cast iron, in 
which the gudgeons of the rolls are set to revolve. 1858 Sim- 
WONDS Diet, Trade, Frame.. ^2 ribs or stretchers for an 
umbrella or parasol. *866 Rogers Agrie. <5- Prices I. xxi. 542 
The frame or body of the cart. 1884 Lonpn. Mag. Mar. 486 
The terrible jars which its rubberless wheels and springless 
frame communicated to the system of the rider. 

fig. 1642 Rogers Ep. Ded. i These two Graces 

, .are the chiefe frame of these my ensuing lectures. 

b. Horology. (See quots.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Frame is the Out-work of a 
Clock or Watch, consisting of the Plates and Pillars. 1884 
F, J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 106 [The] Frame . . [com- 
prises] the plates of a watch or clock that support the pivots 
of the train. 

c. Printing. (See qnot. 1874.) 

1683 Moxon Mech.Exere. II. 22. 1874 Knight DiV/. Mech. 
J.gizfz Frame.. T {Printing) z desk containing two pairs of 
cases, containing roman and italic letters ^for the use of a 
compositor (see Case), or the stand supporting them. 

d. Nant. (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17B9' D b, A frame of tim- 
bers, .is composed of one floor-timber . . whose arms branch 
outward to both sides of the ship : two or three futtocks .. 
and a top timber. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Frames, 
the bends of timbers constituting the shape of the ship’s body 
— when completed a ship is said xohz in frame. X883 Nares 
Const. Ironclad 4 The frames, which correspond to the ribs 
or timbers ofa wooden ship are of iron about ^ inch thick. 

12 . That in which something, esp. a picture, pane 
of glass, etc. is set or let in, as in a border or case. 

C1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxiv, My body is the frame wherin 
‘tis held. x666 Pepys (1890) 280 Paid him;Ci4 for 

the picture, and 5J. for the frame. X762 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. I. iv. 89 It had a glass over it. and 
a frame curiously carved. xBix h. T. Thomson Lend. Disf. 
(1818) p. Ix.YXviii, These [filters] are generally made . . with 
the mouth stretched on a hoop or frame. 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley .\ix, The mill yawned all ruinous with unglazed 
frames. 2892 Photogr. Rrv. of Rez\ I. 452 Pictures in 
unusual frames. 

fig. 1848 C. Bronte J.Eyre xxxvii, A grass-plat, .set in 
the heavy frame of the forest. 

13 . Hence applied to various utensils of which 
the ‘ frame * or border is an important part. 

Chambers Cycl. s.v. Frame, The founder’s Frame 
is a kind of ledge inclosing aboard ; which being filled with 
sand, serves as a mould to cast their w’ork in. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. I. 912 Frame . . 3 the head of the batten in a 
loom. Ibid., Frame.. \o (Soap-making) a box whose 
are remorable when required, and locked together w hen the 
soap is to be poured in. 

b. Embroidtiy and Weaving. In early use : A 
loom {phsP). Now short for laceframe, stocking- 
frame, etc. : see also quot. 1727. 

The early uses should perh. be referred to sense 7 
*5*3 Skelton Crtr/. Laurel 792 'Hie 
forth with his wevyng pin. xS3 ® Fal^k- 22='* (xtiiS 
worke in, metier. 1592 Davies Immori. Sou/ fs . x. 117 
36 Narrow Webs on narrow Frames are weay ^ *7*7 4 

Chambers Cycl., Frame is more ^ 

of loom, whereon artizans sireti^ ih«r XTenihh Mag 

.0 b= cibroid«ed. Qun.cd oMbe 


partially employed. xSix ^ * 

7. indisputably lessen the number 


*849 James 


isputably I 


irS“«“i;Vwo>-ou'nE ei/U ^ 
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PJRAME. 


PRAME. ■ 

st!49 C. Bron'TE Shirley i, He expects two waggon loads of 
frames and shears. 

c. JforlictUitin. A glazed strncture, portable or 
fixed, for protecting seeds and young plants from 
frost, etc. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 207 Covering. .the Tree., 
with a glaz'd Frame. 17B2 Cowper Pineapples Bee 9 The 
frame was tight, And only pervious to the light. i8s8 
Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 276A Stocks . . are mostly 
sown in frames. i88i Garden Feb. 73/3 The whole of 
these were placed in. .a propagating frame. 

14 . Mining. (See qnots.) 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict.^ Frame, This is for Sinking in 
Sand andWater. .it is made of four good Planks, .placed in 
the Top of a Sand, [it] may be let down with ease enough 
as one Sinks. 1869 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria 612 Frame 
of Timber — Differs (as some say) from a *set ' in width, and 
the legs are placed perpendicularly, _ 1875 J. H. Collins 
Metal Mining Gloss., Frame, an inclined board over which 
a gentle stream of water is made to flow, for the purpose of 
washing away the waste from small portions of ore which 
are placed upon it from time to time. 

15 . allrib. and Comb. General relations ; a. 

simple attrib., as (sense 10) frame-hitUding, ^cot- 
tage, -dwelling', (sense 1 1) frame-boat', (sense 1 1 d) 
frame-bend, -timbers', 12) frame-door', (sense 

13 b) frame-smith ; (sense 13 c) frame-atcu?nber. 

ciBso Rudim.Navig. (Weale) 120 Frame-timbers,Vxix\Q\x^ 

timbers that compose a *frame bend. x888T.T.\Vildridge 
Northumbria 124 *Frame-boats covered with skins. 2858 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 93 The machinery is in a ‘•frame 
building. 1881 G. vV. Cable Mine. Delphine Carancro iv. 
12 A little *frame cottage, standing on high pillars. 2890 
Daily News 26 June 2/6 *Frame cucumbers, if. td. to 22. 
per dozen. 2851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Norihnmb. 

Durh. 23 A'^frame door is set in a proper frame, made for 
the purpose. 1725 Bond. Gas. No. 6385/4 John Smith . . 
^Frame-Smith. 2861 Stamford Mercury 1 Feb. 6/2 Appren^ 
ticed. .to a frame-smith. 1846 Young Naut. Diet,, Frames, 
or * Frame-timbers, in shipbuilding, the floor timbers, which 
..compose what is termed the frame. 

b. o\iytQX\\^, 7 i.%frame-bender, -maker, c. instru- 
mental, as frame-knit, -knitted, -knitter, -knitting, 
-tape, -worker. 

1882 Standard 13 Oct. 2/3 The dispute originated with the 
■•frame benders and steel platers, 1696 Z.ond. Gaz. No. 3226/4, 
5 dozen of superfine Rolling *Frame Knit Hose. 2892 3 'ct)//. 
Leader 30 Mar. 5 He presented a petition from the *frame. 
knitters to Parliament. 2882 Caulfeild S: Sawaro Diet. 
Needlework, * Frame Knitting, a description of Frame 
Work, which when finished has the appearance of Knitting. 
176a WALPOLE Verlue's Anecd, Paint. (1765) II, 57 note, 
Norrice, •frame-maker fo the Court, 1822 RIrs. Hofland 
Son of a Genius iv, His frame-maker agreeing to take his 
pictures off his hands. 2882 Caulfeild & Sawaro Diet. 
Needlework, *Fratne Tape, this is ^ stout half bleached 
linen tape . .The prefix * Frame ’ refers to the loom on which 
it is woven. 2822 Byron Let, to Ld. Holland 21 Feb., Prac- 
tices which have deprived the^frame-workers of employment. 

16 . Special comb. : frame-breaker, one of those 
who resisted with violence the introduction of 
frames for weaving stockings, etc. ; so frame- 
breaking ; frame-bridge (see quot.) ; frame-dam 
(seequot.); frame-level (see qubt.); frame-studj 
one of the uprights of the frame of a building; 
frame-tubbing (see quot.). Also Frame-house, 
Frame-saw. 

1812 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls, (1S13) XVI. 160 , 1 have had an 
application from Nottingham to chalk for the •frame- 
breakers. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley ii, I only wish . , the 
frames . . were safe here . . Once put up, I defy the frame- 
breakers. 1816 Pari. Debates lo July, Lord Sidmouth 
moved the third reading of the *Frame Breaking Bill. 
1863 Kingsley IVater Bab. i, The frame-breaking riots, 
which Tom could just remember. 1882 Ocilvie, *Frame- 
bridge, a bridge constructed of pieces of timber framed 
together on the principle of combining the greatest degree 
of strength with the smallest expenditure of material, 2851 
Grhenu’ELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. <5- Durh. 26 
A*frame-dam is formed of balks of fir wood, placed endwise 
against the pressure. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 913 
* Frame-level, a mason’s level. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. 
Ess. (1804) II. 195 In wooden cottages, the *frame-studs are 
lo be six inches by five. 2883 Greslev Gloss. Coal Mining, 
*Frame Tubbing, solid wood tubbing. 

Frame (fiv^m), v. [OE. framian to be help- 
ful or profitable, to make progress, f. fram for- 
ward adj. and adv, (see From) ; cf. the equivalent 
ON./rnwa to further, advance, get on with. The 
cognate fremja (== OK. frpnman, frimian'. 
see Frejie v.) to further, execute, perform, may 
have influenced the development, as it has no um- 
laut in pa. t. and pa. pple. {framne,framdr).'\ 

1 1 . intr. To profit, be of service. Const, with 
dal. ; also quasi-;w/(?/x Also, to saoplv the 
needs of. Obs. 

C962/ETHELWOLI) Rule St.Benei Ivii. (SchrOer) 95 ForSy, 
he he bydmlc h^sre stowc mid his cra:ftc fram.a9. c 1230 
Hali Mcid. 31 pat tu understonde hu Intel hit frame '5 ham. 
<*2250 Gen. Ex. 1642 At set timehesulden samen 3 or(i, e. 
at the well) hem-self & here orf framen. c 2330 R. Erunne 
Chron. JVaee (Rolls) 11112 To nemne hem here, litel hit 
frames. 

*t- 2 . To gain ground, make progress; to *get 
on’ {with) ; to prosper, succeed. Also, in neutral 
sense with adv., to get on well, ill, etc. Obs. 

a 2050 Liber Scintill. iv. (1889)20 Eadmodness swa micelum 
swa heo is ahyld to ncowlum swa micelum heo framaS \pro- 
Jicit\ on heahnj^se. 2509 Barclay Shyp ofFolys (1874) 1 1 . 
2S3 But oft full yll they frame 'rhatu-^’ll be besywith tohye 
thynges to mell. 2516 Skelton Magnyf. 2863 The fcldlhre 


wolde have fydled, and it wold not frame. 2550 Latimer 
Last Serm. bef JSdw. V/, \Vks. I. 228 Now 1 could not 
frame with it, nor it Hkcd me not in no sauce. 1539 Mirr. 
Mag., Dk. York xxiii, God that causeth ihinges to fro or 
frame. 1577-87 Holinshco Chron. L 186/2 When the world 
framed conlrarie. .to his purpose. 2582 'T. Watson Centurie 
of Loue Ixxxi. (Arb.) 117 So frames it with mee now, that I 
[etc.], c 2622 Chapman Iliad iv. 23 The two, .are pleas’d to 
see how well the, .fight did frame. 2634 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) I. 226 Even howbeit the business frame not, the Lord 
shall feed your soul. 2669 WoRLiDGE_6‘yff, Agric. (1681) 
184 It framed not according to expectation. 
fS. trans. To prepare, make ready for use; also, 
to furnish or adorn with. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 3146 So mikU bird so it noten mat, Ben 
at euen folc sum to samen, And ilc folc is to fode framen. 
And eten it bred. 13.. Coer de L. 2859 The knights framed 
the tree-castel Before the city upon a hill, c 2400 Destr. 
Troy 6206 A cloth all of dene gold, Dubbit full of diamondis 
. .Framet ouer fresshly with freltes of perle. 


f 4 . To prepare (timber) for use in building ; to 
hew out ; to prepare the timbers, perform the car- 
penter’s work for (a building). Phrase, to frame 
and rear, frame and set up. Obs. 

c 2374 Chaockr Troylus ni. 481 (s3o» This timber is al 
redy up to frame. ^2440 Promp. Parv. 176/2 Framyn 
tymbyr for howsys, iszoWhittinton KN/f. (2527) 1 

To square tymhre, frame and rcre ony buyidynge. C2520 
Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 205 WiU’mo Caruer framyng 
the sayd fertter per ij dies & alias, 2f. 2d. 2542-3 Act 

34 ^ 35 Hen. Vlll, c. 25 It shalbe lawfull. .10 erecte, make, 
frame and set vp. .one good, .windemill. 2557 Trln.Coll. 
Acc. in Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 472 Carpenter 4 dayes 
in framing tymber for y* upper floor. 1603 Ibid. 11 . 491 
A bargayne to frame finish and set vp y« roofe. 1707 
Mortimer Hush. 302 The Carpenters Work to Hew the 
timber, saw it out, frame it, and set it together. 2724 in 
Temple & Sheldon Hist. Northfield, Mass. (1875) 199 , 1 hope 
the fort and houses will be framed and set up this month, 

5 . To shape, give shape to; to fashion, form, 
a. with material obj. Obs. exc. with additional 
notion as in d and 7. 

1553 Eden Treat. Newe /w</.(Arb.)3oThey frame the roofes 
of these cotages with sharpe toppes. 2576 Fleming Pattopl. 
Epist. tgo This brittle bottle framed out of clay* 2615 
O. Sandvs Trav. 181 The effigies of Saint lerome, miracu- 
lous framed by the naturall veines of the stone. 2678 R. 
Barclay Apol. Quakers v. xxiii. 172 The Iron . . is softned 
and framed.^ 2703 Moxon Meeh. Exerc. 9 Batter it out .. 
pretty near its shape; and so by several Heats .. frame It 
into Form and Size. Ibid. 183 The Gouge. . may. .also frame 
pretty near the hollow Moldings required in the Work. 

b. To shape, compose, give (specified) expression 
to (the countenance). 

2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Frons castigaia, a Counten- 
ance so well framed that it cannot be reprehended. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. Vl, in. ii. 186 Why I can . . frame my Face 
to all occasions. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromenn 
21 The Admirall (framing the best countenance he could) 
departed thence. 

c. To shape, direct (one’s thoughts, actions, 
powers, etc.) to a certain purpose. Also with a 
person, etc, as obj., to shape the action, faculties, 
or inclinations of ; to dispose, f Tu early use, to 
train, discipline ; « Form v. 2. 'f Also in passive, 
to be in a certain frame or mood. Const, lo, 
to do. 


2547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 210 You shall . . frame 
his youthe ivith verteous preceptes. 2552^/*. Com. Prayer, 
Orderingo/DeaconSyTo frame, .youre owne lyues; .accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Christ. 1556 Hoby ir. Casfiglione’s 
Coyrtycr (1577) Qii. v. The good man of the house, .firste 
with faire woordes, afterward with threatninges, attempted 
to frame bir to do his pleasure. 2569 J. Parkhurst Injunc- 
tions, You must endeuour so to order and frame your selues 
in the setting foorth of Gods true Religion. 2579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 127 Two whelp»es..th€ one he framed to 
hunt, and the other letc.). 1599 B. Jonson Every Man out 
Hum. II. j. (Rtldg.) 38/1, I cannot frame me to your harsh 
vulgar phrase, 'tis against my genius. 2637 Rutherford 
Lett, clxxxvii, (1891) 367 Frame yourself for Christ, and 
gloom not upon His cross. ' 2640 Marcombes in Lismore 
Papers Ser. ii. (1888) IV. 217 It will be a harder matter 
for me to frame them to their bookes. 1660 Pepys Diary 
26 Jan., We were as merry as 1 could frame myself to be. 
2662 Newcome Diary (Chetham Soc.) 44, I got up about 8, 
and was but ordinarily framed. 1675 tr, Camden's Hist. 
Eliz. (ed. 3) Introd. 6 b. She. .framed her Tongue to a pure 
and elegant way of Speaking. 274* Richardson Pamela 
HI. 177 She cannot quite.. frame her Mouth to the Sound 
of the Word Sister. 1775 Mad. D’Arolay Let. to Mr. 
Crispp May in Earh Diary, I cannot frame myself to 
anything else. 2814 Cary Dante, Par. ni, 120 Goa knows 
how, after that, my life was framed. 1846 Keble Lyra 
Innoc, (1873) 150 Such is Thy silent grace, framing aright 
our lowly orisons. 

d. To direct (one’s steps) ; to set out upon (a 
journey). Also refl. and absol. To shape one’s 
course; to betake oneself, -resort. Obs. exc. dial. 
= «go’. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 169 Many .. men .. have 
framed^ themselves to my conversation. 2590 Spenser F. 
Q. ill. i. 20 A stately Castle far away she spyde, To which 
her steps directly she did frame, 2598 Yonc Diana 61, I 
frame my selfc lo the seruice of some Lord or Gentleman. 
x6o8 Shaks. Per. Prol. 32 The beauty of this sinful dame 
Made many princes thither frame. 2637 Heywood Dial, 
i. ^Vks. 1874 Vl. 100 Pilgrimage IT frame Vnto the blessed 
Maid of Walsinghame. 2847 E. Bronte IVutherin^ 
Heights V, ‘ Frame upstairs, and make little din.’ Ibid. 
xni, A threat to set Throttler on me if 1 did not ‘frameoff’, 
rewarded^ my perseverance. 1S65 B. Bkierlev Irkdale 1 , 
120, I fiaimt up to her and sed. 

e. ifitr. for refl,, in various applications, now 


chiefly dial . : {d) To put oneself in a posture of 
doing something ; to set about, make an attempt 
or pretence to do ; (^) to go about a work in a 
promising manner ; to give promise of becoming 
skilful ; (f) to manage, contrive, to do somethingr 

Cf. shape intr., used dialectally in all these meanings. 

2602 2nd Pi. Return fr, Parnass. iv. v. (Arb.) 62 Schollers 
must frame to liue at a low sayle. 26x2 Bible yudg. xpLe 
He could not frame to pronounce It right. 1634-5 Breretos 
Trav. (Chetham Soc-)2i9The masters.. not.. knoHinghott- 
to frame to till, and order their land, the ground hath b«n 
untilled. 2664 Flodden F. ix. 83 For defence they fiercely 
frame. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 130 Before he could 
frame to get loose of her. 1863 Mrs. 'foocooD Ycrhh. 
Dial., She frames with the butter, does Mar>’ Ann. 18^ 
Miss PARR.A/r. Wynyard's /Fan/ II. 79, ‘I frames to get 
about, but Tse racked wi' rheumatiz terrible— terrible.’ 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., *She frames at eating a bit’..' He 
frames badly at wark.’ ‘ It’s framing for wet.’ iti] 

H. Smart Cleverly Won iv. 31 If.. the mare framed well for 
jumping. . he would[etc.]. 2888-9 Longm.Mag,y.\\\.^ifl 
‘ And when the other maids wa.s back, she wasframm’ to be 
asleep, with her cap of rushes on.' 2894 Westm. Gas. 15 
June 5/3 He was just framing to play when a ball ome 
right enrough the next net. 1894 Mrs. H, KfiO Marcelh 
11 . 26s He frames well in speaking. 

6 . trans. To adapt, adjust, fit (chiefly an im- 
material object) to or info (something). 

c 1550 Lusty Juveuius in Hazl. Dodsley JI. 93 Unto hh 
teaching your life ye will not frame. 2639 S. I)u Veegm 
tr. Camus' Admir. Events 10 Rosana.. framed her selfe 
unto all the humours of the Prince, a 1656 Ussher Pctmt 
P rinces 11. (1683) 131 To frame our wills to the chearful per- 
formance of that duty. 2663 Gerbicr Counsel 15 Carpeniers 
do frame their Railes to Ballesters. Ibid. 94 (^arpenters do 
frame them so exact to the width.. of the window. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 231 They are to be framed into one 
another, a 27x6 South (1744)11. 305 The desires of the 

righteous are., framed loan agreeableness with the wavs cf 
God. 2806 WoRDSW. Intimations vii, Unto this he frames 
his song. 

fb. intr, for refl. To adapt oneself, conform. 
Of things : To suit, fit. Ohs. 

2533 More Confut. Barnes vni. Wks. 783/1 How would 
then those wordes frame. 2586 W. Webbe Ent. Fceint 
(Arb.) 80 It will not frame altogether so currantlye m cut 
English as the other, because the shortneise oftlie secoQdc 
Penthimimer will hardly be framed to fall together in good 
sence. 1606 Holland 76-Having in.. 

begun a Tragsedie, when he saw his stile would nolfnrcfi 
thereto . . he . . wiped it quite out. 164a Rogers bamsn 
436 Bids us try the Unicorne whether he .. will.. qrav cur 
cart, .meaning that his wildnes^e will not frame to it. ^ 

7. trans. To make, construct. Now always im- 
plying the combination and fitting’ together of parlSi 
and adaptation to a design; in jfi-iyth c. often 
used more widely. 

. rSSS Eden Decades 58 They framed aaewcarauelsnoW 
after. 1571 Dicoes Pantom, 1. vi. C ij b,. Couple J- emo 
of those two ri.ght lines togither with a thirde, 
you framed a Triangle equall to the former.' J 577 
Heresbach'sHusb. i. (1586) 39 b, (Hemplservelh 
yng of Canvesse, and framing of Ropes. Ibid, iv. 185 id«> - 
greater, as though their bodies were purposely * 

generation. 2598 Barret Theor, Warresjpi- i- 
frame bridges ouer rivers. 2607 TofsELL Four-/, bt 
(1658)264 Ale.xander the Great caused Lysippus ../o 
the pictures of all those knights which .. were slam 
river Granicus. 2622 Enefixr. Med. 94 A .• 

of crumbs.. and milke with oile of Roses. 2667 ' 

P. L, IV. 691 It was a place Chos’n by the sovran 
when he fram’d All things to mans delightful us • 

T. H[ale} Acc. New Invent. 120 The principal in 
be considered in framing and fitting of a Ship- * 7*5 * » 

V(^. round World (1840) 321 'I'heir rafts., ir. 

from the place where they were framed. * 7 *® " ; / 
Alberti's Archit. 1 . 72/2 You may 
1810 Scott Lady of L. iii. v, The 
lowly nest. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 

I. 291 If the tongue had not been framed Ibr ar ^ 
man would 'still be a beast in the forest. J 875 ^ 

Plato (ed. 2) III. 4zS The things in heaven are framw ) 
the Creator in the most perfect manner. 2079 . ^ 

Techn. Educ. IV. 189/2 This is really the first stag 
operation of * framing’ a wood ship. ^ 

8 . In various immaterial applications. ■ 
contrive (a plot, etc.) ; to devise, invent, w ^ 

(a rule, story, theory, etc.) ; to put together, 
ion, compose ; to put into words, express. 

2524 Barclay Cyt . *§• Upiondyshm . jJ'cTcy 
frame they fraudesmen slyly to begy e. , *? 7 ^ . 
Peramb, A'cnt {tBzb) 287 Leland calleth it ^ 
which word is framed out of the Saxon 10 

Fleming Panopl. Epist. 150 , 1 will fra^®^ ^ Utresiodi^ 
your two severall letters. 2577 accotnpt. 

Hicsb. I. 16 He can not so easely frame a , 

1587 Turderv. Trag. T. (2837)127 CV/fir'. F/'- 

Would frame Ms humble sute. x6o8 Be. Hall 
tues <5. V. 222 isiothfnll ) He is witiic m nothing^ jle 
excuses to sit still. 2658 Bramhall Co/iscck Bf- 
who had so great a hand in framing the Oath, ^.-ccr 

Skill Mils. 1. xi. 40 Who hath framed to 


... .. . -• T, TTiis vi3« » 

of Singing, Burnet Rights Pnttces . ji, i:J 

Slorj' framed long after. 2767 Hlackstone c 

We may observe, with how much nicety A/jxl*'* 

the old rules of law were framed, 179* « a 

226 But let us frame Effectual means. 2»» rnouDf. H’’!' 

I. vii, Frame love-ditties passing rare, 28^ framed 

Eng. (1858) r, iv. 359 Th® 

answer in the same spirit. 2859 (or 

67 Statutes. .Which must needs have been fra 
purpose or other. . cAimds)- 

• b. To form; articulate, otter Ltrwi b' 

1600 Bible (Douay) J^am- ix. So 

a v^c framed by an Angel. 2702 1 ofE Dry j 
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first his infant voice shall frame Imperfect words. X78a 
Hak. More Belshazzar i. 62 Then may my tongue refuse to 
frame the strains Ofsweetest harmony. x88o G. Meredith 
Trag» Com, (1881) 153 She framed the words half aloud. 

c. To form or construct in the mind ; to con- 
ceive, imagine. More fully io frame io oneself. 
+ Also with out, 

1S97 Hooker Eccl'^ol. v. ii. § 2 Frame to thernselues a 
way more pleasant, a x6i8 Raleigh Scefitick in Revi. 
(1651) 21 As several humours are predominant, so are the. . 
conceits severally framed and effected. More 

Antid. Ath. i. iii. (ed. 1712) 13 An Idea of a 'Being abso- 
lutely. .Perfect, which we frame out by attributing all con- 
ceivable Perfection to it. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. 
Knowl. § 98 Whenever I attempt to frame a simple idea 
of time. 178* Han. More Moses 111. 14 A mother’s fond- 
ness frames a thousand fears. 18x4 Cary Dante^ Par. 
n. 48 With thoughts devout, Such as I best can frame. 
X863 Geo. Eliot Romota i. ix, He could frame to himself no 
probable image of love-scenes between them. 

-fd. To cause, produce, bring to pass. Ohs. 

X576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. ^it. A iv b, Can you name 
A better place then countrie blest f Where. .Summers frame 
joyes. mS9s Greene Alphonsus v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 243/x 
His daughter. .by her marrying did his pardon frame. 2593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. fV, v. ii. 32 Feare frames disorder. XS97 
— 2 Hen. /F, iv. i. 180 Which Heauen so frame. 

9 . [from the sb.J To set in a frame; to enclose 
in or as in a frame ; to serve as a frame for. Also 
with in. 

1703 Addison Italy 7 The winding Rocks a spacious Har- 
bour frame. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 138, I have your 
. . Villa framed and hung up. 2876 W. H. Pollock in 
Contemp. Rev. June 63 Scenery and machinery were em- 
ployed to frame the play. 1878 Browning Poets Crolsic 56 
Somebody saw a portrait framed and glazed. 2883 Ld. R. 
Gower My Rentin. I. xiii. 237 The lovely lake, framed in 
by a background of soft-swelling hills. 

Hence Fra*raing///. a., that serves as a frame. 
2876 Gto. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxxiv. 382 Her yellow face 
with its framing rouleau of grey hair. 

0 Fra'ZUea*. Ant, [L. ; presumably a Teut. 
word.] A kind of javelin used by the ancient 
Germans (see quot.). By modern archaeologists 
the word has been applied to a particular type of 
lance found in ancient German tombs, etc., and also 
to a form of socketed stone celt. 

2598 Grf.newey Taeitus' Germany i. (2622) 259 (TheyJ 
carry lauelines, or as they term them Frameas, with a 
narrow and short iron, but so .sharpe. .that, .with the same 
weapon they can fight both at hand, and a farre off. 

Framed (fr^imd), ppl, a. [f. Fuame v. + -ed i .] 
In senses of the vb. 

c X440 Promp. ParzK 276/1 Framyd, dolaius. 1496 in 
C. Welch To^ver Bridge (2894) 83 [1 ne carriage of loads of 
'framed timber' figures in the accounts of 2406.] 1566 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch, Furniture 65 A Rood loft whearof is 
made a framde table. 2578 Timmb Caluine on Gen. 91 The 
principal point of wisdom is, framed sobriety to the obedi- 
ence of God. 2398 Barret Theor. if^arres ii. i. 21 In 
Ordinances, or framed battels, .the Ensignes do march in 
one large or long ranke iolntly. 2605 "BfiCos Adv. Learn, i. 
3, 1 cannot. .propound unto you framed particulers. 1639 
in VirginlaMar. of Hist.^f Biog. (1895) III. ^oOlhershave 
undertaken to build framed bowses to beautifye the place. 
2729 De Foe Cmisoe 11. i, To carry a framed sloop on board 
the ship. 28x6 Jameson Ckarac. Min. 207 Framed or 
squared fluor-spar (yhau.v JluatSe encadrie"). 2874 Mickle- 
iHWAiTE Mod. Par. Churches 319 Framed pictures require 
to be placed where they may be seen. 

Framed, Sc. var. of Fbejid. 

Fra'me'houso. [f. Frame and v. + House.] 
'1*1. A house in which things are framed or fash- 
ioned. Obs. 

. *555 Bradford in Certain Lett. (2564) 276 The crosse. . 

is the ^amehouse in the which god frameth his children like 
to his sonne Christe. 

2 . A house constructed with a wooden framework 
or skeleton covered with boards. 

2827 J. Bradbury Trav. Avier.23'i' Everyplanter-.isable 
to erect a handsome frame-house. 2856 Olmsted Slave 
Statesyf^s, In a little white frame-house we found a company 
of engineers. ^ 2887 Spectator 26 Mar. 412/2 A master-car- 
penter.. lived in a comfortable two-story frame-house. 

Frameless (fr^‘ mles), a. [f. Frame sb. -t- 
-LESS.] Without frame, having no frame. 

286* T. A. Trollope Marietta II. vli. no Smaller frame- 
less canvasses. 2882 J. Payn Thicker than irater iii, He 
had a frameless, strin^less glass, which stuck hi his eye 
with the tenacity of a limpet. 

+ Fra*mely, adv. Obs. [f. Frame sb. + -r.Y 2.] 

2562 Norton & Sackv. Gorhoduc 1. i. That . . my purpose 
may more framelie {later edd. firmelie] stande. 

Framer (fr^^’mai). [f. Frame v. + -er i.] One 
who frames ; a maker, contriver, inventor. Also, 
one who frames a picture, etc. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 41, I maruel what these 
framers of new Gods do meane. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
IV. vi. (2614) 367 It is the Minde of the minde which is 
framer of the fiene world. 2690 Locke Govt, n, xiii. (Rtldg.) 
156 The first framer.sof the government. 1742 Monro Anat. 
Herves (ed. 3) 16 The Framers of this Objection. 2796 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2> I. Pref. 22 Leske, the framer^of 
the present collection. 2827 Reble Chr. K, Evening ix, 
Thou Framer of the light and dark. 1864 A. J. Horwood 
Y tarhks. 32 4- 33 Edtv. I Pref. 34 The framer of the Latin 
version translated from the French form. 2870 Swinburne 
4 * (187s) 315 Without more form of order than has 

been given by the framers and hangers. 

•Fra'me-saw. [f. Frame sb. -h Saw.] A thin 
saw stretched in a frame which gives it sufficient 
rigidity in its work (Knight). 


2(^8 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1 . 09 Tlie office of the Cheek.s 
made to the Frame-Saw is, oy the Iwisted Cord and 
Tongue._.to. .strain the Blade of the Saw the straighten. 
1761 Brit. Mag. II. 2^ An oak fructed, proper, having a 
frame-saw, transversely fixed. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. 
xxii. (ed. 3> 227 The horny exterior is then cut into three 
portions with a frame-saw. 

Fra*meworfc, [f. Frame sh. + Work sb."} 

1 . A structure composed of parts framed together, 
esp. one designed for inclosing or supporting any- 
thing ; a frame or skeleton. 

2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 64 What a fine conformity 
would it starch us all into? doubtless a stanch and solid 
peece of frame-work, as any January could freeze together. 
2703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 232 Laying a Block.. under the 
comer of the Frame-work to bear it hollow off the Founda- 
tion. 2822 T. Mitchell Aristopk. I. 292 Let ribs of beef 
this frame-^york line. 2874 Burnand My Time iii, 28 The 
old arm-chair, whose framework had been made any number 
of years ago. 2883 F. Temple Relat. Relig. ^ Sc. vi. 264 
The framework (of vertebrate animals] as a whole always 
exhibiting the same fundamental type. 

, b. transf 2x1^ fig. 

2826 J. Scott Vis. Paris(ed, 5) 20 That the frame-work of 
a nation may be strong, each of its divisions must be let 
closely into others, 1856 Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. i, (2858) 67 
Those grand frameworks, such as at Marathon and else- 
where correspond to the event they have encompassed. 2876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxii. 7 The outward framework 
of law and government still keeps its ancient shape. 

2 . (Written as two words or with a hyphen.) 
Work done in or with a frame, a. Knitting or 
weaving done on a 'stocking-frame*; cf. Frame 
sb. 13 b, and see 3 below, b. (See quot.) 

2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework^ Frame 
IVork, this work, also called Travail an Mltter, is formed 
with wools and silk upon a flat solid wooden Frame cut to 
the size required. 

c. Gardening. (See quot.) 

2819 Rees Cycl., Frame‘Worky that sort of forcing and 
raising vegeLable productions at an early period, which is 
performed by means of frames and artificial heat applied by 
them. 

3 . Comb.., as frameioork-knitted, -knitter. 

2726 Land. Gaz. No. 5484/4 John Hathoway . . Frame- 
work-knitter. 2788 Act 28 Geo. Ill, c. 55 An Act for the . . 
Punishment of Persons destroying Framework knitted 
Pieces, Stockings, and other Articles. xSsSSiMMONDsZ^/f/. 
Trade, Fratne^vork Knitter, an operative in the hoslerj’ 
trade, who weaves the worsted or cotton thread up into a 
knitted fabric. 

Framing vbl. sb. [f. Fbasie v. + 

-ING ■.] The action of Fuame v. in various senses. 
1 1 . The action of making profit. Obs. 

C1440 Promp, Parv. 176/2 Framynge or afframynge or 
wynnynge, lucrum, emolumentum. 

2 . The action, method, or process of construct* 
ing, making, or shaping anything whether material 
or immaterial ; f also, hewing of timber iphs^. 
Also genindial with omission of in. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 276/2 Framynge of tymbyr, dola- 
turn, a 1569 Kincesmyll Man's Est. ix. (1580) 45 There is 
a stone framyngjil shall be laied in .Sion. 2633 P. Fletcher 
Purple I si, HI. ill, This curious Isle, whose framing yet Was 
never , . known to any humane wit. 2697 Damfier Voy. 1 . 
vii. 189 Captain Bond had the framing. .of it [a Fire ship]. 
1703 Moxon A/isy/i, Exerc. 223 To pin the Frame . . of a Roof 
together, whilst it is framing. 2867 .Smyth Sailor's tVord-bk , 
Framing, the placing, scarphing, and bolting of the frame- 
timbers 'of a snip. 2883 Manch. Exam. 16 June 4/7 The 
clause in dispute was of Lord Salisbury’s own framing. 

3 . Mining. See quot. and cf. framingdable. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I, 913 Framing.. z (Mining) tfn 

operation upon pounded or stamped ores by which they are 
sorted into grades of comparative weight and consequent 
richness. 

4 . concr. Framed work; a framework; a frame 
or set or system of frames. 

2703 T. N. City C, Purchaser 142 The Timber, .to make 
3 Square of Framing. 2823 Scoresby yml. Whale Fishery 
455 The pannels of the captain’s state-room door were forced 
out of the framing. 2828TREDCOLD Princ. Carpentery 

title-p., Pressure and Equilibrium ofTimber Framing. 2886 
Pall Mall G. 22 July 4/2 Walls of bamboo framing filled in 
with mud. 

5. allrib., framing-house, -timber’, also fram- 
ing-chisel, a heavy chisel for making mortises; 
framing-table Mining (see quot. and sense 3). 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 914 * Framing-chisel. 2583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 57 The colledge. .is the fram- 
ing house, and as it were, The shoppe of men. 1874 
Knight Did. Mech. 1 . 9x3/2 The *frammg-table is . . sus- 
pended in an inclined position, on pivots, so that it may be 
tipped into a vertical position when full, discharging its 
contents into separate cisterns beneath. 1522 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 184 L« Tramyng tymbre. 

f Pramp, U. Obs. rare~^. intr. ?To revel, 
indulge greedily. 

1532 More Coii/ut. 7 rWm/tr A\T:s. 716/1 Which not con- 
tent with.. manna.. murmured y* they might not frampe in 
fleshe. 

+ Pra’iJiple» t'. -Sf- Ohs. [?freq. of Frame z/.] 
To swallow or gobble up. 

<2x598 Rollock 2 Thess. iii, xii. (s 6 o 6 ) 146 When thou 
hast beene an idle vagabound .. and yet stops to thy 
dinner, and framples vp other mens trauels, that is vmlaw- 
full eating. 

Fra*mpler. psendo-<zrri4:. rare^^, [Cf. Frap- 
LER, Frampold.] a brawler; =Frapler. 

X820 Scott Monast. xxvii, A rude low-bom frampler and 
VTangler, 


■ Frampold, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 6-7 
frampold, frompall, 7 frampald, -pard, from- 
pered, frampel(l, -pie, -pole, -poll, -pull, 
(phrampeU), 7, g hist. frampal(l, 7, g dial, fram- 
pled. [Of obscure origin ; it is uncertain which 
of the many divergent forms is the earliest ; forma- 
tion anfram. From -H Poll head, would suit sense 
2. Cf. frommard = Fromwaed, Froward ; also 
Frump, and &c.framj>le ‘ to put in disorder*.] 

1 . Sour-tempered, cross, disagreeable, peerish. 
1598 Shaks. Merry JV. ii. iL 94 She leads a very frampold 

life with him. cx6oo Day Begg. Bednall Gr. n. ii. (1881) 
37, I think the fellow’s frompall I ask thee where my 
Cloak is. 16x7 Collins De/. Bp. Ely ii. x. 539 If a Priest 
were so frampoll. .as to refuse to baptize a poore infant in 
that case. 1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub w.’w, I pray thee, 
grow not fram-pull now. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. 
To Rdr., An ill will'd and frampled was;>ishness. x688 
Solomon's Temple Spiritualized xUx. 9 Babes .. 
have ... babyish tricks .. their childish talk and frompered 
carriage must be borne withal. <2x825 Forby Voc.E. Anglia, 
Frampled, CSOS&, ill-humoured. 

2 . Of a horse : Fiery, mettlesome, spirited. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 14 Like a skittish and 
frampold horse. i6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring 
D.’s Wks, 1873 HI. 170 Coachman .. are we fitted 
with good phrampell fades. 1823 Scott Peverilxxxii, The 
two ‘ frampal jades ’ (to use the term of the period). [2876 
Whitby Gloss., Frampler., to paw on the ground, as ahorse 
when kept standing in one place.] 

Framward : see Fromivard, Obs. 


Franc (frsegk). Forms : 4-8 frank, 9 franc, 
[a. F. franc, said to be derived from the legend 
Francontm rex, 'king of the Franks*, on the first 
coins which were so called. 

The F. word appears as the name of a gold coin in an 
official document of 1360 (Hatz.-Darm.) ; the legend Fran- 
corum rex occurs on a gold coin struck in the same year ] 
The name of a French coin or money of account, 
of different values at different periods, a. A gold 
coin, in the 14th c. weighing about 60 grs., and 
intrinsically worth about lOf. (id. of our present 
money, but afterwards depreciated, b. (Sometimes 
Pound Franc.) A silver coin, first struck in 1575, 
identical with the livre toumois of 20 sols; in the 
i8th c. English money-changers valued it at ^d. or 
lod. c. Since 1795, a silver coin representing the 
monetary unit of the decimal system ; its value is 
slightly more than g^d, 

€ 1386 Chaucer Shipman's T, 201 , 1 wol bringe yow an 
hundred frankes. e 1400 Soivdone Bab. 589 Take a thau- 
sande pounde of Frankis fyne. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 
527 A franke is worth .i’l.s. slerl^ 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 236 Ilk geir how lang he lyuet xxx 
thousand frankis. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 223 
3 'he yearely tribute of . . eight hundred thousand franks of 
siluer. iWs Baxter Paraphr. N. T. l^Iark vi. 34 note, 
Beza reckoneih the zoo pence, to 35 pound Frank of Tours. 
1702 W. J. Bruyu's Voy. Lez>ant xxxii. 229 A Chicken of 
Gold .. which amounts to Seven Francs and half. x8io 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 300 A piece of silver weighing five 
grams, .to which has been applied the term Franc. 2892 
E. Reeves Hontewd. Bound 227 We had again to turn our 
pesetas into francs at a loss. 

I) Franc-archer (frankarje). Fr. Hist. PI. 
franc(8-archer8. [Fr. ; franc free (see Frank a.) 
-f archer archer.] One of a body of archers esta- 
blished by Charles VII, one man being equipped 
by each parish, and exempted from taxes in consi- 
deration of his service. 

267s tr. Machiavt-lirs Prince 1883) 293 In every 

parish in France there is a person called a frank archer. 
2852 Miss Yonce Cameos 11877) III. ii. 92 Marching all 
night, he surprised the franc-archers and their leader. 2885 
Plummer in Fortescue's Abs. <S* Lim. Mon. 197 The francs- 
archers, abolished by Louis XI after. . Guinegate in 1479. 

►i* France. Obs. [cf. Frank sb.^] - Frankin- 
cense. 


24. . Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 209 Golde franceand myrre 
thei gaf hym all thre. 

t Franch, fraunch, t'. Obs. Also 6 fraunge. 
[? onomatopoeic ; ci. craunch."] trans. To devour. 
intr. To feed greedily {pit). Hence Fra’nching 
ppl. a. Also rira'nchex, a devourer. 

2519 Horman Vulg. 39 b, He is euer fraunchynge. Ibid. 
71 Thou arte a rauenar of dellcates and a francher. x54r 
R. Copland Guydoiis Quest, Chirurg. M iij. People gullyng, 
fraungyng, and dronkerds. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Ld. Rivers 
Ixviii, A Bull and Bore dyd passe, Fraunchyng the fysh and 
fr>’e, with teeth of brasse. 1575 Turbervile Bk. Ven^ie 
358 He that . . had yong fleshe to banquet at his fill 
fonde to fraunshe on garbage, graynes or swj*II. 

Purchas Pilgrims IV. 2579 They cast of them also to fle-.h 
fraunching Dogs. 

fFrancIieniyle. Cookery. Ohs. Alsofrancbe- 
mole, frawnchemyle, -mul(le, fratinchcmele, 
fronchemoyle. [a. F. franche mulle, ruminating 
stomach of a sheep, etc.] A sort of hag^s. 

£*2420 Liber Cocorum 36 For fraunche mele. 

gene eyrene.. and kreme,. and krcmdyd sewe •• 

I^nchise (isa-ntSiz, -tjziz-) sb. Forms. 
fraimohes, -seh£s(6e, (6 franchese, fraunces, 
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-chest, -ohiese, -cis), 3- franchise, [a. O'?. fran- 
chise freedom, frankness,' i. franc free, Fkakk 
F or the history of the pronunciation see Enfranchise.] 

1. Freedom, immimity, privilege. - 

d*l. Freedom' as opposed to servitude or subjec- 
tion. Obs. . ' ' 

CZ290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 142/1271 And to bi-nime |»e kynge 
is fraunchise. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1091 We wullej? vor 
cure franchise fijte & vor cure lond. c 33W Chaucer Pars. 
T. ? 378 pe goodes'ofbody ben hele of body, as strengthe. . 
beautee, genirye, fraunchise. 147S Bk. Noblesse 71 Aruns. . 
assembltd a gret cost ayenst the Remains to have . .put hem 
in setvage out of her fraunchise. xSaj Ld. Berners Froiss. 
(1812) II. xJiii. 140 Ye sholde take all that we haue .. to 
maynteyne vs and our fraunches. 1648 D. Jenkins IFks. 110 
The House of Commons by them.selves. .nave no power to 
imprison men, or put them out of Franchise, 
f b. Moral freedom. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 1637 A 1 his for-geten nou al pat Tranches 
pat I gaue man in paradis. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 27 The mooste difficulte in a man . . To knowe hym 
self, To kepe his fraunchyse or Uberte. *483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 28/2 For where the holy ghoost is, there is fraunchyse 
and lyberte. 

2 . a. A legal immunity or exemption from a par- 
ticular burden or exaction, or from the jurisdiction 
of a particular tribunal, granted to an individual, 
a corporation, an order of persons, etc. In early 
use also collect, or in generalized sense : The im- 
munities, freedom of government, etc,, belonging 
to a municipality, etc. 

£■1330 R. Bkunne Chron. (i8io) 130, I_pe forbede to 
chalange any clerks In lay courte..of holykirke has merke, 
Ne pe franchise fordo, pat it ouh to halde. X473 Warkw. 
Chron, 2 He ratyfied . . all the ffraunsches yeve to citeis. . 
and graunted to many cyteis . . new fraunschesses. 1480 
Caxton Chron. cxlvii. Ij, & that holy chyrch shold haue 
all fraunchises as ferforth as they had in seint Edwards 
tyme the confessour. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 336 This 
yere the Kynge seasyd the fraunchyse ofthecytieof London. 
1538 Leland Itin, II. 68 King Eadgar . , bare a gret Zeale 
to the Towne, and gave very great Frauncheses and Prlvil- 
ges vnto it. 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. viii.^ 22 All 
franchises and liberties of the bisshoppericks. .deryvid from 
the crowns. a6oi Holland Pliny I. 92 A niost^ famous 
towne .. endowed by Claudius .. with the franchises and 
right of a Colonic. 1641 Terntes tie la- Ley 167 Franchise 
. . signifies in our Law an Immunity or exemption from 
ordinary Jurisdiction, as for a Corporation to hold pleas 
within themselves to such a value, and the like. 1757 Burke 
Abridgm. Eng, Hist, in. viii. Wks. i8ia V, 684 They had 
strength enough to oblige him [John] to a solemn promise 
of restoring those liberties and franchises, which they had 
always claimed. 1838 Prf.scott Ferd. 4- Is. (1846) HI. 
xxiii. 334 The city, having first obtained assurance of respect 
for all its franchites and immunities, surrendered. 

b. In wider sense; A privilege or exceptional 
right granted by the sovereign power to any person 
or body of persons. In England now chiefly Hist. 
and as a technical term of law ; in the U. S. applied 
esp. to the powers conferred on a company formed 
for some purpose of public utility. 

1386 Rolls 0/ Parlt. III. 225/x Noughtwithstondyng the 
same fredam or fraunchise, Nichol Brenibre . . was chosen 
Mair. 1479 Btiry Wills (Camden) 53, I beqwethe to 
Robert myn son, my tenraentes called Calfes and Northes. . 
w* the fraunchyse of faldes of ijee shepe to eche of the seyd 
tenmentes bylongyng. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccclxxxi. 
640 In diuerse countreys . . the noble men hath great fraun- 
ches ouer the commons, and kepeth them in seruage. 1537 
N. T. (Genev.) LiikexxxiX. i-j notCy The Romains had gyuen 
such Tranches and liberties to the lewes [to Met one lov/se 
vnto them at the feast’]. xw6 Spenser F. (f. iv. ix. 37 Ye 
. .the love of ladies foule defame ; To whom the world this 
franchise ever yeelded,That of their loves choise they might 
freedom dame, 1598 Manwood Latves Forest i. § 5 (1615) 
24/2 A Forest . . is the most highest franchise of noble, and 
princely pleasure, that can be insident unto the Crowne and 
Royall dignitie of a Prince. 1628 Coke On Litt. 121 A 
manner whereunto the franchise of W'aife and stray and such 
like are appendant. x6.. Act Chas. /, c. 15 (Manley) 20 
And the Lords and owners of Fairs, Markets and other 
Franchises. 1711 Steele Spcct. No. 258 r 2 , 1 do humbly 
propose . . that another Theatre of Ease may be erected. . 
and that the Direction thereof may be made a Franchise in 
Fee to me, and my Heirs for ever. 1767 Blackstonc 
Comm. II. 37 Franchise and liberty are used as synony- 
mous terms; and their definition is, a royal privilege, or 
branch of the king’s prerogative, subsisting in the hands 
of a subject. *824 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (1839) 324 
The bill is brought for tbe_ purpose of protecting the bank 
in the exercibe of a franchise granted by a law of the United 
Slates. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices I. ii. 33 The right of 
having a watermill was a franchise. 1876 Digby Real 
Prop. i. App. § I. 268 The rights to have ‘waifs, wrecks, 
estrays, treasure-trove, royal fish, forfeitures, and deodands ‘ 
arc franchi.scs, which must rest on royal grant, or prescrip- 
tion which presupposes a grant. x£88 Bryce A mer. Commw. 
II. HI. Ixvi. 500 After the sale by the Board of Aldermen of 
the Broadway franchise (the right of laying down a tram- 
way in Broadway), tiie Aldcrmanic office was much sought 
after. Ibul. Ixvii. 521 The form which corruption usually 
takes in the populous cities U the sale of * franchises ’ 
(especially monopolies in the use of public thoruughfarcs). 
x^2 Pall Mall G. 30 Apr. 4/3 The Weights and Measures 
Bill . . empowerfs] municipal and County Councils to pur- 
chase * franchises ' of weights and measures, 
i* 3 . Freedom from arrest, secured to fugitives in 
certain privileged places ; right of asylum or sanc- 
tuary ; privileged character, inviolability, of a place 
of refuge. Hence concr. an asylum, sanctuar)’, 
CX380 WvcLiF Set. JFks. HI. 323 Hcre^ men wondren 
inochc whi alle manquellerts shullen have fraunchise of 
he schc [?read sciniuariel. <‘* 45 o * 5 *^ Culhbes-t (Surtees) 


4994 In cuthbert mynster he come forhi, h« fraunchyse to 
breke of it. XS13 Douglas sEneis viii. vi. 69 The haly schaw, 
Quiik Strang Romulus did reduce and draw In maner ot 
Tranches or of sanctuary. x6ox Holland /’// wj* I. 121 They 
h)rbeare those . . that flic vnto them as to a place of franchise 
and priuiledge. 

attrib. X52S Ld. Berners Froiss. II, clx. 177 a, Trecte,a 

fraunches towne for all maner of people, , ■ 

i The freedom. of or full membership of a body 
corporate or politic ; citizenship. 

*579 Fulke Refui. Rasiell 742 Our franches, freedom, or 
conuersatlon is iri heauen. \6o6 Holland Sucton. Annot. 
2 Unlesse they might be donate civitate. i. enioy the Fran- 
chises and Freedome of Rome. .1838 Thirlwall Greece 11 . 
36 Solon .. published an amnesty .. which restored those 
citizens who had been deprived of their franchise for lighter 
offences. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 305 The 
men of London . , ranked with the barons of the realm, and 
many barons of the realm had been admitted to the fran- 
chise of their commonalty, 

f 5. The district over which the privilege of a 
corporation or an individual extends ; a territory, 
domain. Cf. Liberty. To go or Hde ike franchises ; 
to beat the bounds. Ols. 

X486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 53 Tadcasirc brige, being the.x- 
tremitic of y* fraunches. 1526 R. Whytford Martiloge 
(1893) 64 In the fraunchest of pontyne. Ibid. X74 In the 
fraunchest of lyngon. 1572 in \V. H. Turner Select, Rec. 
Oxford 34X The francheses of this Cytie shalbe ryd accord- 
ing to auncient custom. 1621 Bolton Staf. Ireland 36 
Hen. Ply 27 This Statute shall be observed and take place 
as well within Franchises and liberties as without. x6Bo 
Wood Life (O.vf. Hist. Soc.) 11 . 493 That day he went the 
franchises with the mayor and citizens, X774 E. Jacob 
Favershaut 27 The river which separates the franchise of 
the church of Canterbury down to a place towards the 
South- X876 Dteav Real Prop. i. i. § 2. 15 The oiynerof a 
franchise or liberty or district exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the hundred. 

attrib. XS77 Nottingham Rec. IV. 168 Payd for carj’dg 
of the olde fraunces crose to the towne. 1587 Ibid. 215 
Another hole in WUforth Pasture.. to want frauncis stones. 

6 . The right or privilege of voting at public 
elections, esp. for members of the legislative body. 

(Originally a mere contextual application of 2 b; more 
fully, elective franchise \ now the prevailing sense.) 

1790 Burke Fr. Rez>. Wks. V. 3x8 It would be too much 
to tell a man jealous of his equality, that the elector has the 
same franchise who votes for three members as he who votes 
for ten. 1819 Mackintosh Far/. Suffrage Wks. 1846 III. 
215 The reasons which make it important to liberty, that the 
elective franchise should be exercised by large bodies of the 
lower classes. X827 Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) IH. xiii. 
36 New boroughs, .acquired the franchise of election. 1845 
McCulloch Taxation u ii. (1852)66 The occupiers of 10/. 
houses have been intrusted with the elective franchise. 1869 
Rawlinson Anc, Hist, 128 Citizens in a certain sense, but 
without franchise. 

b. In recent use ; One of the various principles 
of qualification by which the bestowal of the elec- 
tive franchise may be regulated. Fancy franchise : 
see Fancy C. 

1884 Gladstone in Daily Nevosyo Feb. 2/4 We propose 
to establish a new franchise, whica I should call— tii! a 
better phrase be discovered — the service franchise. 

II, As an attribute of character or action. 

+ 7. Nobilily of mind; liberality, generosity, 
magnanimity. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 750 5 if I for-loyne as a fol hv 
fraunchyse may scrue. CX386 Chaucer Frank/. T. 796 A 
gayns franchise and alle gentiilesse. — Merck. T. 743 
Heer may ye see, how excellent fraunchise In womman is 
whan thay narowhem avysc, c 1450 Merlin 280 And ther- 
fore remembre vs of pitee and of youre grele fraunchise. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymott xi. 283 Telle Reynawde. . 
that he lake no hede to my trespase & evyJl dede, but to 
his fraunchyse. 1658 J. Coles Cleopali’a 161 It might be 
remedied by an action of generosity and franchise. 

+ 8 . Freedom or licence of speech or manners. . 
1567 Drant Horace's Epist. 11. i. G v, And lo by such 
like ivayes Came firste the fraunchyse Fessentine. 

+ Fra’ncllise, z'. Obs. Forms; 4 fraunchise, 
5 fraunoh(a)yse, fraunches, 6 - franchise, [a. 
OJF.franchiss-f lengthened stem oifranchir^ f. franc 
free: see Frank brans. To make or set free ; 
to invest with a franchise or privilege ; Enfran- 
chise V. Const, yj aw, of 
1390 Gower Cu/x/C 1.269 Thus stonden all men fraunchised. 
*393 Langl. P. Pl. C. IV. 114 Hit j's nojt semly.. pat 
vsurers . . Be fraunchised for a free man. c 1430 Lydg. Alin. 
Poems (1840) 3 From other dayes that day whas so de- 
vyded, And iraunchesid from mysles and from reync, X483 
Caxton Cold. Leg. 325 b/z The kyng .. fraunchy.sed al 
England of the trybute. X494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxi. 165 
He .. fraunchay.sed that towne with many great lyberties. 
1548 Udal^ etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xxii. 28 Before I could 
be franchisid & made a citizen. 2562 Leigh Wrw^r/V (1597) 
74 b, Though all the towne were franchised, yet horses are 
not toll-free to this day. 1605 Shaks. Afacb. ir. i. a8, I .. 
still keepe ray Bosome franchis’d, 2633 J. Done Hist. 
Septuagintz^ The summe then' of those were franchisd, 
mounted unto 400 Talents. 2773 J, Ross Fratricide ii. 
93 * (MS.) Every Soul, when franchis’d from its May 
quit this life with certain hope in thee. 2793 W. Roberts 
Looker-on (1794)11.432 Franchised by nature, .he [Dryden] 
felt that he could adventuie in poetry beyond any other 
writer of his age. 

Hence f Prancliising vhl, sb. 

Littleton s Tenures If the Lorde make to 
him [his villainel a lease of landes. .thys is no fraunchisinge. 
1644 Evelyn Mem. (18571 1 . 82 Claudius’ speech, .concern- 
ing the franchising of the town. 

Fraaichised (fra*ntjizd, -tjaizd), fpl. a. ff. 
F uanchisf: sb. and v. -t- -En.j 


fl. Of a city, etc. : a; Possessing the right of 
sanctuaiy. b. Invested with immicipal or political 
privileges. Obs. 

a. . *503-4 fet JO Hen. Vlf c. 36 Preamb., Sir Edwaid 

kepith hym in such hidelles and other places fraunchesed 
2546 LancLey Pol. Verg, De m. viii 74 b, 

..did institute thre franchised tounes^ 

b. 145* Pasion Lett. (1872) 1 . 194^ was a fraunchised 

town and within theDuchye. ^ 1538 LEL'iNDy/fr;. 1x711, y. 4' 
There hath beene a Franchisid Toune, now clene decayith^ 
2642 Termes de^ la Ley 215 Seised of lands in GaiclUnd, 
as in Kent, and in other places franchised. ’ 

2. Of persons : Made ^ free ' of a body politic. 

2520 in W. H. Turner 5 ‘r/rcL Rec. 26 Eny Fraun- 

chesid man sworn unto the fraunches. 1558 Reg Ci.'I 
Corpus Chr. Furyir (1872) 220 noiCy The mayour’s hid-cot, 
where unto franchised men are used to be comtnytted for 
their offens. 1842 \Y. Spalding Italy ^ It. hi. II. no 
The community, composed of all the franchised citizens. 

1 3. Made free, enfranchised. Obs. 

2650 Earl Monmouth tr. Seuault's Man become Guilt; 
257 The one was but a franchised slave, and the other a 
common Player. 2753 L. M. tr. Dti Boseg's AccomllUk'd 
Woman II. 114 Anicetus. {Notel His [Nero’s] franchis’d 
slave. 

t Fra’ncliiseixieixt. Obs. [a.OV.francHui- 
ment^fratichissesnenty f. franchir : see Frakcbise 
z/.] The action of setting free or investing with a 
franchise; the state or fact of being enfranchifed; 
= Enfranchisement. 

2562 IjEjcu Artnorie (1597) 74 b, The franchisemenl (of 
Couentrie] was graunted to her vpon condition, that shee 
should ride naked through the same Citie. 1596 SrENSts 
F. Q, V. xi. 36 Arlegall. . went, .to worke Irenaes franchw* 
ment. c 2622 Chapman Iliad v. 375 He could scarce enjoy 
The benefit of franchisement. 2809 Kendall Trav. I.p. 
49 Till. .the. .superior court shall see cause lo restore hin 
to his franchisement or freedom again, 
b. A privilege. 

igj^St, Papers In Ann. Reg. mPI} Hi® Christian Majesty, 
in making reprisals, would also limit the franchisemenU 01 
the ships of this state. 

I^ra’HclbLiser. nonce-wd. [f. Franchise j^.t 
-ZR 1 .] One possessed of the (elective) franchhe. 

^ 2843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. iii. xiii. (1872) 187 0 free and 
independent Franchiser. 

Franc hoode : see P'rench hood. 

Francic (frs'nsik), a.' ? Obs. [ad. incd.L 
Francic-uSf f. Franciis Frank j^. 1 ] = Frankish. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 44sBooks written in the Satoyi^n 
..Francic. .and Islandic. 1782 Burney Hist. Musk 
II. iv. 261 Lai (lay) seems a word purely Francic and Saxon. 
1832 For. Q. Rev. VII. 379 He asserts that the langvwge 
which the Saxons introduced into England niust haveUen 
Francic. 2833 G. S. Faber Recapit, Apostasy 37 The snert- 
lived Francic Emperorship. 

Prauciso (fransi'sk). Alsofrancesque,dsqufl' 
[ad, xat^.\^.francisca^ or its adopted form in n-J 
A battle-axe varying in form, used by the FranW. 

2802 A. Ranken Hist. France I. 21 One foldler. • wui''? 
his francesque or battle-axe, struck the vessel. xB64W«w‘ 
LEY Rom. 4 Tent. vi. (1875) 141 Franks came do»'n..>^n«” 
heavy short-handled double-edged francisc. 

I*ranciscan-(fransi-skan), a. and sb. [f. aiw- 
L. Frattcisc-its Francis -b -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the oider of hi. 
Francis ; pertaining lo the Franciscans. 

f*S 77 Frampton Joyful Nexvs 1. (1596) 26 A ’’ 

did aduertise mee that a Frauncis Frier, etc.) * 59 *^ 
Rom. 4 - Jul. V. ii. 2 Holy Franciscan Frier, 

2667 Milton P. L. irr. 4B0 They who . . Dying pni ® 
weeds of Dominic, Or in Franciscan think to p-ass msgn » • 
2865 PusEY Truth Eng. Ch. 36 The long f rauciscan cod 
troversy about poverty. _ , 

B. sb. A friar of the order founded by St. Fian 

of Assisi in 1209. . 

2599 Sandys Burofse Spec. (7632) 67 The 
the time of Si.vtus Quintus . . are sayd to have d«i« 


by survey to be xx.x. thousand. 


[ad* 


to nave / 

2677 Plot 

’This Learned Franciscan did so lar Jo? 
Magicians. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Afysiics 
Enthusiastic Franciscans who think the end 0! in 

Hence Franci'seanism, the system and practa^^ 
of St. Francis and the Franciscans. p 

2855 Milman Lat. Chr. IV. 275 The first pairon ot 
ciscanism, Gregory IX. 

Prancize (framsaiz), zt. I" 7 ‘-u 

Y.fraJiciserA.franc-ais'FxGTich.'] Irons. . -i 

French. Hence Franciza'tion [in ^.f annsa. ' J> 
the action of making French or investing 
French nationality, the status thus 

<zz66z Fuller Worthies u.iitSi) 
man Francised. 2888 Times "zo Nov. 5/1 Fran«.i- ■ 

not be too readily accorded. 2888 Dailv 
Why then do Arab boats, .receive francisation . . ^ 

FranCO-(fTO-i)ljo), originally med. .J 

form of Francd the P'ranks or French > ^ 
combs, signifying 'Frank or French 
Fraiuo-AmeHcany -Gallican, -Gauis, - ^ 

•negroidy -Fnissia/ty -Roman. Cf. i,;:i) 

2722 Ld. Molesworth tr. Holman's Franco- > 

12 These Were Franks, not Gauls, or . ,547 0 . 

ibid. s8 A true Hi.storj’ of Froncogalhcan 
S. Faber Sacred Cal. Prophecy H. i * „ ^ ,[5. 

Roman Emperor. 2S62 J. G. Sheppard / 

740 idle Franco-GalUcan Church . • 

almost entirely lost the character of a 

1883 //nr/,r'r ^/as- Feb ^78/. >«'3 

Claims' Committee decided in favour of i 
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LiDY Brassey The Trades 285 Hayti, the Franco-negroid 
portion of San Domingo. 

Francolin (fne*gk(yiin). [a. Idr./rancolitt, ad. 
\t.francolino.] A bird of the genus FramoUmts 
(sub-family Pcrdicinx or Partridges), somewhat 
resembling a pheasant. Also fraiicoHn partridge, 
[1594 Carew tr. Huarie's Exam, limits 304 Partridges 
and FrancoVmi haue a like substance.] 1653 Urquhart 
Rabelais i. xxxvii, Plovers, francolins, brigander:^ 1696 
tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 68 Cooks usually stick one 
of the Feathers of the Wings into the Body of a Francolin. 
xBo8 A. Parsons Trav. i. 4 Hares are plenty.. and the 
francolin (heathcock) from October to June. 1872 Baker 
Nile Tribut, xiii. 227 The trees formed a shelter for the 
black francolin partridge. 1880 P. Gillmorc On Duty 380 
That splendid bird here denominated a pheasant (but pro- 
perly speaking a francolin). 

rrailCOlite (frte'qkJlait). Alin. [i. Frattco 
below) + -LITE.] A variety of apatite found at 
AVheal Franco in Devonshire in stalactitic masses. 
1850 Philos. Afag. Ser. iii. XXXVI. 311 Francoliic. 
PrailCOpllil(e (frae’qkJfil), a. and sb. [f. 
Frakco- +Gr. friend. A newspaper word.] 
A. adj. Characterized by excessive friendliness 
to the French. B. sb. One who is sb affected. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 6/2 The Francophil tendencies 
of the English Court. 1891 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 478 Franco- 
phobes and Francophiles. 1891 Times 15 Aug. 5/3 His 
admiring Francophile countrymen. 1893 Rcik Current 
Hist. (U. S.) III. 253 Attributed, .to Francophile and Pan- 
slavist influences in St. Petersburg. 

FranCOpllObe (frre-gk^f^ub), a. and sb. [f. 
Franco- - h Gr. ^o/ 3 oj fear: see - phobe.] 

A. adj. Affected with a morbid fear of the French. 
B. sb. One who is so affected. 

1891 Times 15 _Aug. 5/3 In conclusion, observes this .. 
Francophobe critic. 1891 BlackvK Afag. [see Francophile], 

II Franc-tireur (frantfrSr). [Fr. ; f. franc free 
(see Frank a.') + tireur shooter, f. iirerx.0 shoot.] 
One of a corps of light infantry, originating in the 
wars of the French Revolution, and having an 
organization distinct from that of the regular army. 

X870 Daily Nevts 3 Oct., All the volunteers, whether 
called Francs-tireurs or National Guards .. will . . he em- 
bodied in one regular army. 

Frangent (frwnd.^ent), a. [ad. L. frangent- 
cm, pr. pple. of frangere to break.] Causing frac- 
tures. (Webster 1864 cites H. Walpole.) 

tangibility (frandgibi'llti). [ad. F. fran- 
gibilitl, (. frangiblf. see next and -ITY.] Tlie 
quality of being frangible or breakable. 

1783 Fox Sp. B. India Bills 1 Dec. 3*/.(T8rs) II. 240 He 
allows the frangtbility of charters, when absolute occasion 
requires it. x8i6 P. Cleaveland Afineralogy 53 Frangi-^ 
bility. .This property can be described only in general terms \ 
or by comparing one mineral with another in this respect. 
<**835 J* MacCulloch Proofs Attrib. God (1837) II. 454 
Steel.. will maintain neatly the same tenacity or strength 
. .under a frangvbiUty which yields to the slightest impulse. 

FrangilDle (frce-ndgib’!), a. [a. . frangible^ 

as if a(l.,L. *frangibil-is, f. frangh’c to break.] 
Capable of being broken, breakable. 

^ 1440 Songs Carols (Percy Soc.) 65 An adamant stone, 
it is not frangebyll With no thyng but with mylke of a gett. 
CX485 Digby Aiyst. (1882) ni, 320 The frangabyll tyn, to 
lubyter, yf 5e can dyscus. 1598 Barret Theor. IFarresv. 
ii. 129 If of hard stone, or of soft, frangible, and easie. 1647 
Jem. Taylor Lib. Proph. vi, 121 The Councell is blasphem- 
ous in saying that Christs glorified body is passible and 
frangible by naturall manducation. 1659 D. Pell Impr. 
Sea 383 Your ships .. are but made up of., frangible 
nmterials. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Aim. (ed. 2) I, 223 Hard- 
ness from 7 to 9, difficultly frangible. 1865 Cornh. Mag. 
Sept. 259 Whenever, .the housemaid [had] broken any little 
frangible article. 1883 Jan. 192/2 The least 

frangible rays predommale- 

b, as sb. in pi. Things breakable, nonce-use. 

1824 Afirror 111 . 19/2 Stmt around your room .. to the 
manifest terror of all frangibles in your reach. 

Hence Pra'ngrD^leness. 

1676 H. More Remarks too The lightness and frangible- 
ness of Glass. 

Frangipane lfrx-nd.:5ipirm). [a.'F.frajigipane, 
said to be from Frangipani, the name of the in- 
ventor.] 

1 . A perfume prepared from, or imitating the 
odour of, the flower of the red jasmine. 

1676 Shadwell Virtuoso iti. H4a, I have choice of good 
Gloves, Amber, Orangery, Genoa Romane, Frangipand U/c]. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Frangipane^ an exquisite kind of 
perfume. X858S1M.MON0S Diet. Trade., Frangipane. 

2 . The red jasmine tree {Plumiera rubra'), from 
the flower of which the perfume is prepared. 

x865 Treas. Bot., Frangipane, Plumiera rubra. 

3 . In various applications: see quots. 

1844 Hoblyn Aled. Diet,, Frangipan, an extract of milk, 
for preparing artificial milk, made by evaporating skimmed 
milk to dryness, mixed with almonds and sugar. 1838 Sim- 
MONos Diet. Trade, Franehipane, Frangipane, a kind of 
pa'stry, a cake of cream, almonds, spice, &c. 

attrib. X892 Garrett Encycl. Cookery, Frangipane Flaxvn 
..Frangipane paste. 1895 Jusserand 98 Lafleur, 
whom he often asked to make frangipane tarts. 

Prangipa(n)lli (froendsipK-ni.-pa'ni). = prec. i . 

1864 in Webster. 

Frangnlin (frx-qgifflin). Chem. [f. the mod. 
Lat. name of the tree [Rhamnus) Frangul a + -in.] 
(See quot.) Hence Prangn’lic (acid) a. 


1864 XVatts Diet. Chem. II. 706 FrasiguUn .. a yellow 
crystallisable colouring matter, contained in the bark of the 
berry-bearing alder. xSya Ibtd. Suppl. 623 Frangulic acid, 
t Fra*nioii. Obs. Also 6 fronion, frannian. 
[(jf obscure origin.* 

Cf. OF. fraignant, pr.-pple. of fraindre to break ; fraig- 
neis uproar. The usual e.xplanation that the word is a cor- 
ruption of Faineant hardly suits the sense.] 

A gay reckless fellow; a gallant, paramour. By 
Spenser applied also to a loose woman. 

1571 Edwarues Damon d* Pith, in Hazl. Dodsley IV. fio 
But, my franion, I tell you this one thing. X587 Turber- 
VILE Epitaphs d- Sonn. (1837) 319 Wherebj' to set their 
fronions harts on fire. 1589 Rare Triumphs Love d* For- 
tune nr. i. in HazL Dodsley VI. 179, 1 am a gentleman, a 
courtier, and a merry frank franton. 1596 Sfensrr F. Q. 
V, iii. 22 This ladie .. Is not .. Florimell . . But some fayre 
franion, fit for such a fere. x6oo Heywood xst Pt. Edsv. IV, 
Wks. 1874 I. 44 He’s a frank franion . . and^ ioues a wench 
well. x8io Lamb Poems, Going or Gone, Fine merry fran- 
ions, Wanton companions. 

Frank (frseqk),/^! and iz.l Forms; i Franca, 
Fronca, 3 Franke, 4-7 Fran(c)k(e, (8 Franc), 
7- Frank, [ad. L. Franc-us, F. Franc \ a name 
of Teut. origin, repr. OHG. Franko Franca 
prehistoric *Frankon-. 

It is usually believed that the Franks were named from 
their national weapon, OE. franca (;— ^frankon-) javelin ; 
cf. Saxon (Sahson-), thought to be from *stthso- (OE. seax) 
knife. The notion that the ethnic name is derived from the 
adj. meaning ‘ free ' (see Frank a.®) was already current in 
the loth century ; but the real relation between the words 
seems to be the reverse of this.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A person belonging to the Germanic nation, 
or coalition of nations, that conquered Gaul in the 
6th century, and from whom the country received 
the name of Fiance. 

Beowulf 1210 iGr.) In Francna fa:3m. C120S Lay. 3713 
Cordoille wes Francene quene. a X300 Cursor Al. 
21081 To he franckts prechid he. 1776 Gibbon Decl. d- F. 

I. X. 259 These Germans . . maintained the honourable epithet 
of Franks or Freemen. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Sind. Nat. (1799) III. 457 A family of slaves under the 
Romans risen to Nobility under the Francs. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const. Hi. (1862) 40 The Franks, who 
founded the French Monarchy. 

2 . A name given by the nations bordering on the 
Levant to an individual of Western nationality. Cf. 
Feringhee. 

1687 tr, De Thevenot’s Trav. 11. 1. .\i. 31 They presently 
blazed it abroad that I was a Franck, a 1734 North Lives 

II. 456 All European nations that Uve^among them.. are 
called Franks. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. Hi. 62 Foreign mer- 
chants called franks. 1886 Pall Alall G. 10 July 4/1 The 
Greeks . . calling their Roman brethren * unbapiized dogs ’ 
and Franks. 

+ 3 . With ellipsis of Manguage*. A lingua 
franca or mixed language. Obs. ” * 

i68t Nevile Plato Rediv. 13 In Germany or Holland . . 
most of the Hosts speak a certain Franck, compounded of 
Dutch, Latin, and Italian. 

t B. adj. Belonging to, characteristic of, or cus- 
tomary among the Western nations of Europe. Obs. 

1633 Lithgovv Trav. vi. 245 Beating him most cruelly, 
and all the rest of the Francke Pilgrimes. x688Z.<?«^. Caz. 
No. 3336/5 Two Led Hor.ses, richly furnished, one after the 
Franke, and the other after the Turkish Fashion. 

t Frank, sb.^ Obs, Forms: 4 frawnke, 6-7 
franke, 7 ftauck, 5- frank, [a. OF. franc in 
same sense.] 

1 . An enclosure, esp. a place to feed hogs in ; a 
sty. Also, the process of fattening animals. 

?<z X400 Morie Arth. 3248 Alle froytez foddenid w.as hnt 
floreschedein erlhe, ffaire frithed in frawnke apponetha free 
bowe.s. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 177/1 Frank, kepynge of 
fowlys to make fatle, saginarlum, 1562 Bulleyn Def. 
agst. Sickness 67 The latte Oxe, orvgliebrauned Bore, .can 
not come out from their frankes or staule.s. zfiez Sander- 
.SON Serm. 1. 194 Like boars in a franck, pinine themselves 
into lard- 1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. J15 The Frank should 
be in form something like a dog kennel, a little longer than 
the boar, X823 Crabd Technol. Diet., Frank, a place to feed 
boars in. And in mod. Diets. 

FS' *5^3 Becon Compar. Lord's Supper \ Pope's ATass 
\Vks. III. no, I may speake nothyng of that most fatte 
francke of ^Vhoremonge^s, Adulterers .. and suche other 
idle beastes. 

2 . Comb . ; frauk-fed a., fed in a frank ; fatted. 

1530 Bale Image Both C/t. xiv. H ij b. The frank fed 

porkelynges of tbatgredy gulf.^ 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 480 
ihese guests of his fared so highly, that a man would haue 
said they had bin franke-fed. 

Hence f Pra'nky a. nonce-iod„ looking as if 
frank-fed ; * stalled \ 

1583 Stanyiiurst jEneis m. lArb.) 77 We view’d grasing 
beards of bigge franckyc fat oxen. 

i* Fra<lik, sbl^ Obs. rare. [? Short for Frank- 
incense ; cf. France,] 

14. . Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. tio Franke. 1303 Arnolde 
Chi'on. (i8ti) 234 Spycery. .Frankke, 

+ Frank, sb.^ Obs. Also 6-7 fran(c)k(e. ff. 
Frank v .] A name given to the plant Spurry, 

; from its fattening properties ; also frank spu/t^'. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxviii. 56 This herbe [Spurry] is 
called in Englishe Francke, bicausc of the property it hath 
to fat cattclL 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 562 Both the 
Dutch and we in England call it Spurry or Franck Spurry, 
for the causes aforesaid, but I do a little more c.xplaine the 
names, in calling it Francking Spurrewort. X659T0RRIAX0, 


FRANK. 


Spergola, the hearb Frank, Surrie, orSpurrie : it is good to 
fatten cattle. 

Frank (frsegk), sb.^ [f. P'bank v.-] 

1 . The superscribed signature of a person, e.g. a 
member of Parliament, entitled to send letters post 
free. 

1713 * PiiiLOPATRius ’ Ref. SacheverelCs Thanksgiv.- 
Day 4 The Franks are now become a Monopoly to one Side. 
1776 TwisS Tour in Ireland 37 The third custom is that of 
forging fmnks. x8x2 Scott Let. to Crabbe in Lockhart 
Lije XXV, I must, .send this scrawl into town to get a frank 
. . it is not worthy of postage. 1852 Raise Mem. Surtees 
92 note. The want of a frank for a letter. . frequently afforded 
him an errand. 

• Comb. 1859 Sala Gas-light <5- D. v. 62 There were regular 
frank-hunters--men who could nose a member who had not 
yet given all his franks away. 

2 . A letter • or envelope bearing such a super- 
scription. 

*7 SS Wesley JFItr. (1872) XII. 182 Mr. Perronet .sends 
them down to me in franks. 1781 Cowper Wks. (1837) XV. 
63, I did it to save a frank. x^6 Scott Fani. Lett. 16 Dec. 
(1S94) I. 62, I cannot employ time or a frank better than by 
inquiring whether you have got rid of the unlucky typhus. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, .xvi, To send the manuscript in 
a frank to the local paper. 1878 Symonds Shelley 26 
Shelley, .would stop to fix his father's franks upon convenient 
trees and shoot at them. 

3 . fig. Mark of approval ; * stamp \ ra 7 'e. 

1876 World V. No. X08. 1 1 Impecuniosity has had the frank 
of Fashion. 

Frank (frteqk), sb.^ dial, [app, a rendering of 
the sound made by the bird ; see quots.] A heron. 

1823 Moor Suffolk JVds,, Frank, the large slow-flj’ing, 
fish-eating, heron . . Our name is probably derived from its 
monotone — which is supposed to he like fr a a a nk. [1829 
CoL. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 4 All the flesh and feathers 
I could see. .were ‘ old Francis * (a heron) and * the parson ' 
(a cormorant). 1870 Aihenxum 10 Sept. 332 When danger 
is apparent, the Heron rises with hispeculiarciy of ‘frank !’] 
Frank, : see after Frank sb.^ 

Frank lfr»gk),rt :.2 Forms; 4franc, 5-6franke, 
6-7 franck(e, (6 franeque), 5- frank, [a. OF. 
franc ( = Vx. franc, Sp., Pg., It franco) r—med.Lat. 
francus free ; originally identical with the ethnic 
name (see Frank which acquired the 
sense of * free* because in Frankish Gaul full freedom 
was possessed only by those belonging to, or adopted 
into, the dominant people. 

Cf. the use of the originally ethnic name Slave, and of OE. 
wealh, orig. ‘ Welshman to denote a person of servile con- 
dition.] 

1 . « Free in various applications of the word ; 
often frank and free, f a. Free in condition ; not 
in serfdom or slaver)', Obs. 

The meaning of the first quot. is doubtful : perh.s^e. 

£“1300 Alaximian 139 (Digby MS.) in Anglia III. 280 
Of herte ich w’as wel li^t. .And franc mon of honde. a 1470 
Tiptoft Cxsar (1530) 13 He was frank & free borne in a free 
cy tye. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 40 a. The pleynly fe say- 
ethe that hee is franke and of free estate and noe vylleyne. 

fb. Free to come and go; released from capti- 
vity, Also frank and quit', cf. Ft. franc ct quiUe 
(Commines), Anglo-L. liber et qitietus. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 66 He shulde .. deliver out of prison a 
gret nombre of yong men of werre of Cartage .. and he 
shulde goo frank and quite, a 1533 Ld. Berners Htion 
xliii. 143 He and all his company shall deperte franke and 
free at there pleasure. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuaghit 25 
All the Jewes that. .have been taken. .shall be sent francke 
and free. 

+ c. Free from restraint or impediment ; unre- 
stricted, unchecked. Const. ^ Of a wind : Steady 
(cf. Fr. vent franc). Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 41 He . . was all free and 
franke of allehis enemyes. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VlII.c. 18 
Many’ shippes . . haue . . had their franke passages w’ithout 
let impedimente or interruption. 1538 Starkcv England 
I. il. S3 Euery one of them, .arc desyrouse of frank lyberiy. 
1559 in Slrype Ann, Ref. I. App. viH. 22 When franke 
election first beganne.^ 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 1. 1. 46 
If any happen to mislike, that they may francke and free 
appeale unto the Court of Rome. 2579 F enton Guicciard. 

1. (i599» 50 He offered him. .franke power to dispose of him 
and nis armie. x6^ WottoN Archit, in Reliq. (1672) 35 
A frank light can mis-become no ^Edifice wh.atsoever. 2628 
F. Fletcher World Encamp. 45 Being glad, .to fall asteme 
againe, w'ith francke winde [etc.]. 

i' d. Free from obligation in respect of payments 
or other conditions ; free of charge ; unconditional. 
AVwzZ/6 /r£^£r = P‘REE TRADE. Obs. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. Il.ccxxii. [ccxviH.] 685 Desyre 
..that ye maybe franke and fre fro al! subsydles. 1534 
More Trent. Passion Wks. 2286,2 Landes .. franke and 
free .simpliciter and wythout anye condicion. xsSx J. Bell 
Hadden' " ~ . . _ . • 

and free 

AT. Hubberd 531 xwuu wusi u .w. — - - ^ 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 210 A faire free and franke ot ai 
custome. 1659 Pearson Creed (18391 517 The *‘*^*^*^ fj 
our sins is the frank forgiving of our debts. 1660 
tr. Lc Blanc's Trav. 405 All nations .. went 
reason of franck Traffick. 2727 
122 The court of aldermen, .shall all 

+ e. Free from anxiety, unl.urdened. (Jo. 

.I477.C«To^, Jason ,04 
rowe with a franck corage, 

xxvi. 168 With a franke harte and a good . 

2 . Liberal, bounteous, generous, la\ish, esp. m 
dealing with money. Const tC/C Frank house 
= ‘ open house \ 
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1484 Caxton Chivalry 92 Chyualrye and Fraunchyse 
accorden to gyder..the knyght must be free and franke. 
J582 N. Licheheld tr. Castanhedas Cong, E. Ind. iv. 13 
7'hrough whose, .franke distribution of that he had, many of 
our men were recouerd. 1587 Fi-EAirNC Contn. HoUtisked 
III. 1299/1 MylordNorths.. was nowhit behind anie of the 
best for a franke house. 1588 MarJ>reL Epist, (Arb.) 39, I 
would wish you not to be so francke with your bribes. 
x6o8-xi Bp. Hall Medit. ff Vows iii. § 32 The world, like a 
frank Chapman, sayes, All these will 1 give thee, a 1639 
WoTTON inGutch C<?//. O/r. I. 217 They have always been 
frank of their blessings to countenance any great action. 
1672 Devden Marr. ada^Mode Ded., You are endued with 
that excellent Quality of a frank Nature, to forget the good 
which you have done. 1676 Etheredge i'l/aw v. 

i, I^se It all like a frank gamester on the square. 2851 
Carlyle Sterling in. vi. (1872) 210 He. .set about improve- 
ments, .on a frank scale. 1856 rROUDE/frV/. £11^.(1858) 
I. i. 43 In such frank style the people Jived, 
f b. in bad sense (of a woman), 

1733 Pope Ep. Lady 71 Chaste to her Husband, frank to 
all beside. 

c. Of a horse: Ft-ank ioiheroad=V'RT£Z a. 20 c. 

x8i6 Scott Antig, xl, * He's very frank to the road.* 

3 . a. Not practising concealment ; ingenuous, 
open, sincere. Of feelings: Undisguised. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 321 Thebonde- 
man . .lacketh the francque noblenes of minde. 1604 Shaks. 
0th. I. iii. 38 Bearing with frank appearance Their purposes 
toward Cyprus. X656 W. ^Iontacue Accompl, IVom, 21 
Quick and lively humours are readier and franker; but then 
the Melancholy are the dlscreeter. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 146 We dined together in a most , . frank 
manner. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i, Frank in his 
temper, ingenuous in his sentiments. x8is Elphinstone 
Acc. Caubnl (1842) 1 . 323 The manners of the Afghauns are 
frankand open. 1847-^ H. MiLLER/'m//w//r. v. (1857) 63 
The English are by much a franker people than the Scotch. 
X873 Black Pr, Thule vi, 93 A look of frank gratitude in 
her eyes. 

b. With reference to speech : Candid, outspoken, 
unreserved. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, MatL xi. 10 Whome he 
folowed also in franke reprouing of kinges. 2599 Shaks. 
Hen. Vt I. ii. 244 With franke and with vneurbed plain* 
nesse, Tell vs Dolphins minde. x66o Ormond Let. to Co7V’ 
ley in Academy (1893) 7 Oct. 296/2 An ingenuous and frank 
recantation. 2790 Burke Pr. Wks, V. 251 In their con- 
versation frank and open. 1828 Carlyle Misc, (1857) I. 
232 How frank and do\vnright in speech. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennis xvi, The honest frank boy just returned from 
school. 1870 Mbs. Riddell Austin Friars il, You may as 
well be frank with me. 

e. Avowed, undisguised ; downright. 

X73* Wabburton JKl’j. 1811 IX, vi. i3s^'he Founders of 
empires and false religions, .were frank Enthusiasts. 2849 
Rusktn Sev. Lamps iv. § 2. 05 Farther than this man's 
invention could not reach without frank imitation. 1877 
Daily Heivs 27 Dec. 6/2 What may be effected by frank 
force remains to be seen. 28.. Afed. HewsL. 306 (Cent.) 
Although there frank peritonitis coexisted. 

+ 4. Of plants, trees, etc. : Of superior quality 
for the purpose to which they are applied ; pro- 
ducing good and abundant fntit, or the like. Often 
applied to cultivated as opposed to wild plants. 
Of drugs, etc. : Of high quality, valuable. Cf. 
Frankincense. Ohs. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ilians C ij b, Take powder of Canell and the 
Juce of franke cost. 2572 Mascall Plant. 4- Graff. (1592) 
52 Take your Cions ofa Peach tree, .and graffe them vpon 
a frank Mulberie tree. 2574 Hyll Planting 85 All sortes 
of franke trees may be graft with graffes. 2578 Lyte 
Dodoens n. Ixxvii. 250 There be two sortes of Sage, the one 
is small and franke, and the other is great. Ibid.w. l.wii. 
743 The seconde kind of Withy called the Franke Ozier hath 
no great stemme. i6ox Holland Pliny 369 The greatest 
price of the garden frank-Myrrh, or that which is set by 
mans hand is 22 deniers. 2647-8 Cottebell Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 40 Applied all manner of frank remedies, 
i* 5 . Luxuriant in growth, lusty, vigorous. Obs. 
2550 Bale Image Both Ch. ix. I iv, When they were ones 
franke & fatt, they stode vp together proudely againste the 
Lorde. Ibid. Kj, I behelde in a visyon the horses, franke, 
fatte, and fearce. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. i. 
24 The graciousnes of the earth was also abated, and the 
francke fertililie therof. . withdrawen. 1591 Spenser Muio- 
fotnios 148 Over the fields, in his franke lustinesse, And all 
the champain o’re he soared li^ht. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 540 
The Sap is not so frank as to rise all to the Boughs, 

6 . Comb.f chiefly parasynthetic, as ^frank-born, 
-faced, t -handed, -hearted (whence frank-hearied- 
ness) adjs ; + f ranklike adv. 

x6oo Holland Livy xlv. xxiv. (1609) 2217 All of us in 
Rhodes •franke-bome and of free condition. 1873 A. Dossox 
Vignettes in Rhyme, Sundial x\\. Blue-eyed, *frank-faced, 
with clear and open brow. ? <1x626 Breton Mad World 
(Grosan) 8 A wench as 'franck-handed, as free-hearted, and 
as libcrall for love. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 62 Ofa bountifull 
disposition and franke-handed. « x6oo Hooker 
ii. 4 ^\^ts. 1888 HI, 604 That *frank.hcarted wastefulness 
spoken of in the gospel. 1813 Scott Trierm. i. xi, The 
frank-hearted Monarch. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixviii. 
10 Significth an unconstreyned wUlingnesse, or a meere 
*frankhariednes?e. 1587 Torberv, Trag. T. (1837)89 She 
made a large behest, Of gold that she would ‘■/ranklike 
Sb'e. 

+ Obs, [f. Frank j^.-] 

1 . trans. To shut up und feed {up) in a frank. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 177/1 Frankyd, saginatus. 2553 
Kden Treat, Netve Ind. (Arb.) 29 They .. francke them 
vntyll they be vety fat. 2556 Withals (1568) 380/2 
AUilia,:A\ things Iranked to be made fatte. 2600 Holland 
Livy VI. xvii. (1609) 228 The Commons doe feed and franke 
up, even for the shambles and butchers knife the fautorsand 
mainlaincrs of their weale and libcriic. 


2 . To feed high ; to cram. Also with up, 

2583 Stanyhurst jEneis i. (Arb.) 24 Theyre panch with 
venison they franck. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 539 They . . 
franke them vp like fat ware, with good corn-meale. 2633 
* 1 *. Adams Exp, 2 Peter ii. 22 When they are saginated and 
franked, their turn comes to blced.^ 

jig. 2«s Abp. Parker Ps. Ixiii. 175 Lo thus my soule 
full frankt shall bee, x6o6 J, Carpenter Solomon's Solace 

I. 5 Israel . . franked and pampered with prosperitie. 2633 
Ford Broken H, 111. ii, One that franks his lust In swine, 
security of bestial incest. 

b. intr, for reft. To feed greedily. 

2586 Warner /I /< 5 . Eng, (1602} 102 That frankes and feedeth 
daintily, this pines and fareth ill. 

Hence + Franked ffl, a., fattened in a frank or 
pen. f Fra'nking vbL sb. 

c 2440 Promp, Parv. xgjjs Frankynge, saginacio.^ 2466 
Pasion Lett. No, 549 II. 268, xxrii. frankyd gees, vir. vnif/. 
iS74 'ii£.'LiXi\\FJS,Gueuara's Fam. Ep, 98 They set before her 
,, franked Fesant. x6ii Cotgr., Eugrais de volatile, the 
franking or fattening of fowle. 2675 Hobbes Odyssey^ xvii. 
171 Fat goats enough they sacrifice. And franked Swine, 

Frank (frserjig, v:^ [f. Frank u.S, see sense i d.] 

1 . trans. To superscribe (a letter, etc.) with a 
signature, so as to ensure its being sent without 
charge ; to send or cause to be sent free of charge. 
Obs, exc. LList. 

2708 Hearne Collect, 14 June, They’l be frank’t at y« 
Posthouse. 274s Advt. m SiuifPs IVks.yjlJ. 297 It is de- 
sired their letters may be either franked, or the post paid. 
1764 J. Clayton in Darlington Afem. % Bartram. etc. 
(1849) 41X Dr. Franklin would be kind enough to frank 
a small parcel of seeds from you to him. 1804 Afed. Jrtd. 
XII. 334 The post-masters-general have had the liberality 
to frank the correspondence of the Society. xBiSJ. Jekyll 
Corr. 7 Dec. (1894)74 Brougham has just left me ; and .. I 
made him frank this cover, a 2834 Wirt Let, to Carr in 

J. P. Kennedy Life (i860) II. xiv. 228 This is the last letter 
i shall ever frank to you as Attorney-General. 1855 111. Land. 
Ne7us 21 July 70/1 The stamp must be folded outside ; and 
this M’ill frank the paper throughout the United Kingdom 
for fifteen days, 1887 Spectator m OcL.1441 He .. has 
franked masses of letters, .with the President s stamp. 

b. absol. (In quot. 1774 = 10 obtain franks.) 

1774 IVestm. Afag. II. 600 The trading Cit, whose object 
was Co frank. 2785 Trosler RIod. Tunes HI. 231 Many a 
day have I .slipped off my coat, and franked away as for life. 

Q,Jig, To facilitate the coming and going of (a 
person) ; to furnish with a social passport, secure 
entrde into society for. 

2802 spirit. Pub. Jmls. IV. 25 A few yards of muslin, &c., 
and a ^ig on a Sunday, will frank you for the whole week. 
2840 Frasers il/2^. XXI. 702 The premier., franks him 
throu^ England by introducing him lo the royal presence. 
2864 Burton Scot Abr, I. ii. 08 Even some of the best 
established and most respectable titles have diflicuJty in 
franking themselves through all parts of the country. 2887 
Stevenson Metn. 4- Portraits i. 2 English.. will now frank 
the traveller through the most of North America. 

2 . To pay the passage of (a person) ; to convey 
gratuitously. 

1809 Scott in Smiles Life J, Murray {iZ<ji) I. vii. 151, 

I believe I shall get franked, so will have my generosity for 
nothing. 2852 Thackeray Lett. 140 , 1 suppose I could be 
franked through the kingdom from one grandee to another. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. ii. 190 He got an opportunity of 
being franked to Poland, 

3 . To secure exemption for; to exempt. Const. 
against, from, Cf. Frank i. 

2876 MissYonge Womankind xxix. 26oMost peoplebeing 
in all probability franked against all the common epidemics 
they have once had.^ 2882 Saintsbury in Academy 15 Jan. 
41 The abstract merits. .are almost franked from criticism. 

Hence Franked ppl. a., Fra'nking vbJ. sb. and 
ppl, a, 

2727 Berkeley Let. to Prior 27 Feb. Wks. 1B71 IV. 141 
You must take care that no one packet . . exceed the limits 
of franking, 2748 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Worthy 
M. 27 July, I begin to suspect my servants put the franking 
money in their pockets. 1758 J. Blake Plan Alar, Syst. 9 
The Pay-office shall transmit, .a franked orderfor payment. 
284s M'Culloch vii. (1852)322 Franked letters 

were in most instances addressed to those who could best 
afford lo pay the expense of TOStage. 2869 \V, M. Rossetti 
Afem. Shelley p. xxxiii. In his franking signature outside 
some of his son's letters. 2880 Disraeli Endyrn. xii, 'They 
had never paid postage. They were born and had always 
lived in the franking world. 

Fran^b, Build. (Sec quot.) 

2823 Nicholson Pract. Builder 585 Franking, in sash- 
making, is the operation of cutting a small excavation on 
the side of a bar for the reception of the transverse bar, so 
that no more of the wood be cut away than may suffice to 
show a mitre when the two bars are joined together. 

Franiable (frje-gkab’l), a, [f. Frank t/. 2 + 
-ABLE.] That may be franked. 

28x2 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 239 This is a MS. of a 
frankable sire, Columbus Dhp. (Ohio) 17 Oct. 7/3 The 
envelopes, not containing any frankable matter. 

Frauk-almoign, -almoin. Law. [a. AF. 
fraunkc almoigne •. see Fbakk a .2 and Alsioign.] 
(See Awioigk 2.) 

t Frank-arbitrian. Obs. rare. [f. F. franc 
arbiire free-will -ian.] A free-wilier. 

2633 Strvtuer True Happiues ig This is the mother 
of the Frank-arbitrians pride. 

t Frank bank. Earv. Obs, Also 6 frank 
bench, [a. AF. franc banc, francus 

banats\ see Frank Bank = Free bench. 

(14x9 Liber Albus i. iL (Rolls) 68 Quze habet francum ban- 
suum.l 1598 KiTcniN Courts Leet (1675) 202 The 
Woman, .shall have all the Copj’hold W’hcreof the Husband 


died seized for her Franck-beneb. 2605-6 Act 3 'las i 
c. 5 § 21 The Widowes Estate and Frankbanck. t6<xG V 
tr. Cowel s Inst. 59 Tenants in Franck Banck • ’ 

Fra'nk-chase. Lasv. [f. Frank + CHsa 
sb.] Free chase; see quot. 1641 and Chase rf.i j 

1587 Hakrimn £ag/a„d II. xix. (1877) 1. 3,0 The frab 
chase . , taketh something both of parke and forrest. hau 
Crompton furisdict. E. i. Trespas F. 239 Le leyde fra^ 
chase est, etc.] 2642 Termesde la Ley 167 Franke chassis 
a liberty of Frank chase, by which all men baring land 
within this compassc are prohibited to cut downe the wood 
or discover, &c. without the view of the Forester, althougt' it 
be his owne. C2645 Howell Lett. iv. xvi. (1655) 39 hone 
but the King can have a forest; If he chance to passe o.nt 
over to a Subject, 'tis no more Forest, but frank Chase, 

Franker (frse-qksj); [f. Frank i;.- + - ebi.] 
One who franks a letter. 

2784 Mrs. Boscawen Let. in Airs. Delanfs Corr. Ser. ii. 
III. 228 My son usM to have the honour to be franker to 
your ladyship. 2818 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange 
(1870) II. 35 He has the worst fault a franker can have; he 
is un-come-at-able. 1880 Antiquary ysfi The stamp may 
usually be depended upon to authenticate the autograph cf 
the franker. 

Fra'nk-fee. Law. [f. Frank a.- + Fee si. 
Cf. Anglo-L. liberum feodum^ a. A tenure of lands 
in fee-simple, esp. as opposed to ancient demesne ; 
see Demesne 4. b. Land so held. 

2532 Dial. Doct. 6- Stud. ii. ii. 7 a, Whan a plee is remowd 
out of auncyen demeane for that the lande is frankefee. 
a 2626 Bacon Alax, ff Uses Com. Law ii. (1636) 6 If 
tenant in ancient demesne bee disseised by the Lord. .and 
the disseisee bring his assize in the Court of the Lord, 
Francke fee is no plea. 1742 T. Robinson Gavelkind v, 70 
Yet in his Hands the Land is Frank-Fee. 

t Frailk'ferill. Latu. Obs. [a. AF, frank 
ferine : see Frank cz.- and Farm sb.^'\ Freehold 
tenure at a fixed rent. 


2767 Blackstone Comm. II, 81 It was thought, in th« 
reigns of both Edward I and Charles H, a point of th« 
utmost importance, .to the tenants, to reduce the tenure ly 
knight-service to fraunke ferme or tenure by socage. 

Fra'iikfold* Law. [f. Frank a.- + Fold:'.-] 
b^Faldage. Also Prankfoldage in same sense. 

2609 Patent 7 fas. I in Act 5 Geo. Ill, c. s6 Pre^b., 
Rent-s, pensions, portions, frankfolds. 1628 Coke On Ltll. 
X14 b, To hold . . frank foldage .. a man may make title by 
usage. 1708 Tennes de la Ley 352 FrankfoM ts «he« 
the Lord nath benefit of folding^ his Tenants Sheep tntnii 
hi.s Manor for the manuring of his Land. 
Prankfort (frre'^krojt). The name of a Oci' 
man city, aitrib, in Prankfort black, a fine 
black pigment used in copper-plate engraving. ^ 
2823 J. Badcock Dorn. Aimisem. •sZTht black whi««j 


and the other refuse lees of the vinegar vats, in Germany 

Prankincense (fiffi'gkinsens). Forms: '4 
frank© ensens, 5 frank encens, -ensence, 
sons, 6frankenscence,-insence, (6-7fr<^^W' 
umsencD), 6- frankincense, fa. OF. 
cncens : see Frank a.^ and Incen^. ^ The spccia 
meaning of the adj. in this combination seems 0 
be * of high quality* : see Frank 5.] 

1 . An aromatic gum resin, yielded by tiees 0 
genus Boswellia, used for burning as incens^i 
olibanum ; occas. the smoke from the same. 

a 2387 Siuon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 42 ^ 

olibanum, franke ensens. r24So ,^75 


Kynges iij With gold, myrre, and ffrankynsens. 

849 Cloves that be .sweie smellyngi . .j 

sence, and olibanum. 2552 Latimer Set^n. 
Franckumsence to signify his priesthoode. -j 

Good Tk. in Bad T. (1841)50 He.. sent Leonidas a 
of five hundred talents' weight of frankincense. J? , 
Pleasure 904 Curling frankincense ascends to 02* • 
Lytton Pompeii iv. iii, Odour of myrrh and fran 

2 . Resin resembling this, obtained from n 
pines. Also, the tree itself. 

2577 Harrison England n. xxii. (1877) 
frankincense, and pine we doo not 
Mason Brief Disc. Neufoundlatid Bnj, Tarre, „ P 
Frank-Incense. 2866 ’treas.Boi.,Franktnc^ne.. 
a resinous exudation of the spruce nr. ine n 
applied lo Pinus Tteda. 

3 . attrib. as frankincense-pinci ’tree. 

2621 Bible Ecclus. 1 . 8 As the branches of the fra 

tree in the time of summer. 2671 Salmon - y - . 
xxii. 436 Frankincense tree. ci86s Letueb 
I. 206/1 The Frankincense pine of Virginia (/ fr^uk- 
Hence Pra*nkiiicensed a., perfumed with 


incense. , 

2860 Ruskin Afod. Paint. V. ix, i. S04 No vci\c 
missal, nor frankincensed manuscript. frtrTns 

PranMsh (frre-gklj), o. (sb.) ^OT earlier forir 

cf. French, [f. Frank + 

1. Of or pertaining to the ancient Fran^' - 

1802 W. Taylor in Afonihly Afag. V.- 1B75J G 
through their Frankish ancestore 
Robertson Hist, Chr. Ch. III. 8 Leodegar - • ■ 
with the most powerful families of the Fran . 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Western 

1594 Carew Tasso I. Ixxvi. L jupt. 

..A^ivart the FranUiRh army migM hau' 

Faiehoet up Nile 5= Frankish gold has ovtrrio 
prejudices. t... 

3 . sb. The language of the tep, Frr=- 

2863 Miss Sewell Chr. Aatnes Franc v 

names, .while ceasing to speak Frankisn. 
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t Frank'law. Laiv, Obs, [f. Frank a? 
+ I.AW.] The condition of a full freeman {liber 
et legalis homo)^ esp. the liberty of being sworn in 
courts, as a juror or witness. 
ifojinCowEL. 164* TV/'wrfi/f /aZ.o'78Thepartyallainted 
shall lose his Franke Law iAF./enfera so/i Frank Lej’], to 
the intent thatheebenotimpannelled uponjuries or Assises. 
Franklin (frce’gklin ) . F orms ; 3 fr ancoleyn, 
4 fraunkeleyn, 4-6 frank(e)le(i)n, -(e)leyn, 
(4 fran(c)kelain, -layn(e, 5 franklon), 6-9 
frau(c)klin(g, -lyn(g, 6- franklin. [First re- 
corded as Anglo-L. franC‘Colamis, francalanus., 
franchelanus (I2~i3th c.) ; it appears as AF. 
fraunclein a 1307 (Du Cange s.v. Franchilanus), 
The ultimate formation is clearly from med.L. 
franais^ O^. franc Frank but the process of 
formation is somewhat obscure. 

The suffix is usually supposed to represent the OHG. 

•UNO. This is possible, but the analogy of Chamberlain is 
not quite conclusive, as there is no trace of an OHG. 
*franclhic or Lat. */ranclinguSy nor on the other hand does 
L. *camcridtms appear. Fo^?,\h\y /rancaldnus may be f. 
the 2Ld\./ranc<llis * having the rights of a freeman', i./rattcus. 
The earliest s^&XWng/ranccoltmus suggests that the word 
was in 1200 supposed to be a compound.] 

T 1 . A freeman. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5374 First he was here als our thain Bot 
now es he for ai franckelain, 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. .\ix. 39 
And ]>o hat bicome crysten, byconseille of J>e baptiste, Aren 
frankeleynes, fre men. CX440 Promp. Pm-v. z-jt/i Franke- 
.leyne, libertinus, 

A freeholder ; in I4-I5th c. the designation of 
a class of landowners, of free but not noble birth, 
and ranking next below the gentry. 

[i2oo Rotuti^ Chartamm 43/1 Unam carrucatam terrae 
apud Hamerwich cum villanis et franchelano. Ibid. 82/1 
Omnia feuda militum et franccolanorum qul tenent de 
eodem monasterio. a 1300 Pit, Har. Reg. (1885) 34 A duobus 
ut fertur mediocribus viris quos francalanos sive agricolas 
voccant agnitus.] 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 36 Wei may a 
symple Francoleyn in mysese hym so bringe Of Intel lond, 
wan her fel such of a kyng. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(i8io) 239 No oher lorde stoute, ne fraunkeleyn of toun, 
Tille holy kirke salle gyue tenement, c 2385 Chaucer Prol. 
S16 Ful wel biloved and famxdier was he With frankeleyns 
over al in his cuntre, c 1460 J. Russell Rk. Nurture 1071 
Marchaundes & Franklonz worshipfulle & honorable.. may 
be set semely at a squyers table. 1528 Rov Rede il/«,'(Arb,) 
100 One or two ryche irancklyngis Occ^ylnge a dosen mens 
lyvyngis. 1590 Spenser F, Q, i, x. 6 Entrcd in, a spatious 
court they see . . Where them does meete a franckhn falre 
and free. z6x8-29 App. in Rushw. Nisi. Coll. (1639) F ^7 
To make. . Franckfines, and rich Farmers, Esquires, to pre- 
cede them, would yield your Majesty also a great sum of 
money in present. *^55 Moufet Bennet Health’s 
Improv. (1746) 340 The Franklin’s Bread of England is 
counted most nourishing. 165^ Howell Lexicon^ Proverbs 
may be called the truest Franklins or Freeholders of a Coun- 
trey. 1843 Lytton Last Bar, iv. v, His dress was that of 
a substantial franklin. 

+ 8. Applied allusively to: A liberal host. Cf. 
Frank 3. Obs, 

Holinshed Chron.lt. 31/x To purchase the name 
of a sumptuous frankelen or a good viander. 1727 Somer- 
ville Officious Messenger 72 No Franklin carving of a 
Chine At Christide, ever look'd so fine. 

Franklinian (frregkUmian), a. {sb.) [f. the 
proper name Franklin -h -ian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Benjamin Franklin ; 
also, following Franklin (in politics). 

1767 Priestley 7 /m/. Electricity^ Franklin's irks.^SSj) 
II. 6>The Franklinian system. x8o8 J. Webster Nat. Phil. 
123 The Franklinian Theory. 1814 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1856) 
X. 90 In politics, Rittenhouse was.. Franklinian, democrat, 
totally ignorant of the world. 

B. sb. A follower of Franklin ; a Franklinist, 

X794 G. Adams Nat. <5* Exp. Philos. IV. xlvi, 283 You will 

find the ideas of the Franklinians concerning it quite contra- 
dictorj’. 

So Frankll'nic a. [see -ic], an epithet applied 
to electricity excited by friction ; Pra'nklinlsm 
[see -ism], frictional electricity ; rra*nklinist 
[see -1st], one who follows Franklin in his theory 
of electricity. 

1767 Priestley /7 m/. Electricity in Franklin’s IPks. (1887) 
II. 65 The terms Franklinism, Franklinist. .occur in almo>t 
every page. X772 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 IV. 501 All the 
rest, who have in any degree acquainted themselves with 
electricity, are, as he calls them, Franklinists. 1862 Grove 
Corr. P/iys. Forces (ed. 4) 1x5 What is called Franklinic 
electricity. 1883 E.C. Mann /’jj'r/M/. A/rr/. 556 (Cent.Ut has 
also been called ‘ frictional ’ electricity, .or Franklinism. 

Frauklinite (fnc’qklinoit). Min. [f. Frank- 
litiy New Jersey, where it is found -j- -ite.] A 
compound of oxides of iron, manganese, and 2inc, 
found in brilliant black crystals. 

xSio Anter. Jml. Sc. II. 323 The black zinciferous 
mineral, the Franklinite. 186a Dan.v Plan. Geol. 84 Frank- 
Unite, an iron-zinc ore. 

Pranklinize (fne-gklinsiz), v. [f. the proper 
name Franklin (after Benjamin Franklin) -f -IZE.] 
irans. To operate on by Franklin’s methods. 
Hence Pra-aklinized*///. a. Also Pratnklinl- 
ra-tlon {Med.)y the therapeutic application of 
‘Franklinic* or frictional electricity. 

1804 J. Larwood No Gun Boats 27 The Treaty between 
la-Fayctted Fnance and Franklinised America. x8.. Pted. 
Ncius L. 509 (Cent.) Another method that may be applied 
during the d.ay is general franklinization. 

VOL. IV. 


Frankly (fra'qkli), adv. [f. Fhank a." + -LY 2.] 
In a frank manner. 

1 1. Freely ; unrestrictedly, without restraint or 
constraint. Obs. 

X54X Act 33 Hen. VIII,c. 25 All other lawfull thinges, .to 
do as liberally, frankelie, lawfully . . as if they . . had been 
naturally borne within this realme. 1547 City of London 
fmls. 317 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. til. 132 [To] excer- 
cyse the seyd. .office.. Franklye&frelye. 1626 Bacon Sytva 
§ 544 The Sap .. cannot get up, to spread so frankly, as it 
should do. 

2 . a. In liberal or abundant measure, bounti- 
fully, lavishly {phs.). b. In a liberal spirit, gener- 
ously ; nuconditionally, unreservedly. 

X546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) 102 The cattell . . was 
. . frankely fed. X58t J, Bell Naddon’s Anszv. Osor. 402 
They would procure the people to deale their almes some- 
what more franckly. 1583 STANVHURSTy^WlTM H. (Arb.) 48 
Wee . . pardon francklye the villeyn. x6oo Surflet Countrie 
Farine l. xxiii. 130 Oxen are not to be fed so frankely and 
full in winter. 1602 F.a\\LKHtis*Tis Plerrie when Gossips 
meet 11609) *9 His Crownes vpon them frankly he bestowes. 
x6o3 Shaks. Pleas, for PI. 111. 1. 106 Were it but my life, 
I’de throw it downe..As frankely as a pin. x6ii Bible 
Luke vii. 42 And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly 
forgaue them both. 2647 H. More Philos. P.y Oracle 
61 Ambrosian streams ..Do frankly flow. 1671 True 
Non-conf. 2, I do here francklie..Iay aside all wrath and 
bitterness. 1683 Claveriiouse 9 June in Mowbray Rlorris 
Life xii. (1889) 142 All the Justices doe their deuty francly 
and cheerfully. 2848 C. Bronte Eyre xi, 7*he power of 
meriting the kindness, .so franklj' oflered. 2877 Mrs. For- 
rester Plignon I. 50 Sir Tristram accepts the invitation as 
frankly as ic is given. 

3. Without concealment, disguise, or resen'e ; 
avowedly, openly, plainly. Occas. with ellipsis of 
io speak. 

c 2540 Fisher's IVks.. Life (E. E. T. S.) p. li, This worthte 
By.shopp..was .. desired to speake his minde frankly and 
freely. 2625 Bacon Ess.y Suspicion (Arb.) 529 The be.st 
Meane. .is franckly to communicate them [suspicions]. 2754 
Chatham Lett. Nep/unv iv. 24 Venture to own frankly tn.ii 
you came to Cambridge to learn what you can. 2847 
Lvtton Lucretia 27 Frankly, if you can like my niece, win 
her. 1865 W. Roberts Urin. 4- Renat Dls. 1. iv. (1885) 
185 The deposition of the urates is sufficient evidence that 
the urine is frankly acid. 2880 L. Stephen Pope iii. 79 It 
would be impossible to accept more frankly the theory that 
lyin^ is wrong when it is found out. 2892 M. Dods St. fohn 
I.xvi. 248 Frankly open your .soul before Him. 

4. With freedom of artistic treatment. 

28$x Ruskin Stones Ven. (2874) I. xi.x. 298 Frankly com- 
pleting the arch work and cornice of each. 2885 Athenxum 
23 May 669/2 Frankly painted, and with muchgood drawing. 

t Fra'nk-ma:rriage. Laxv. Obs. [a. AF. 
franc maria^e \ see Frank and Marriage.] A 
tenure in virtue of which a man and his wife held 
lands granted to them by the father or other near 
relative of the wife, the estate being heritable to 
the fourth generation of heirs of their bodies, with- 
out any service other than fealty. 

czzso Newminster Cariul. (Surtees) 217 Concesserunt eis 
en fraunkmariage. £’2475 Partenay 1506 But you wil 1 gif 
gentilly, sire, of myne With ray fair doughter in franke 
manage, a 2647 Habincton Sufv. IVorcestersh. in IPorc. 
Hist. Soc. Proc. le. 228 Simon his grandfather , . had the 
.same in franck mariage by the guyft of Henry Rolland. 
2767BLACKSTONE Comm. II. 115 F.%\a\^^in Jibero maritagiOy 
or frankmarriage, 2866 Rogers Agric. ff Prices I. iv. 6B 
[He] holds a small amount of land in frank-marrlage, and 
another portion in fee. 

Frankness (frm'ijknes). [f.FRANK^r.- + -ness.] 
The quality of being frank. 

i*l. Liberality, bounteousness, generosity. Also, 
luxuriance. Obs. 

2592 PcRcivALL Sp. Diet.. Largueza, franknes. 2597 
Hooker Ecct. Pol. v. Ixxii. § 2 To take downe the franke- 
nesse of nature, and to tame the wildnesse of flesh. 27x2 
Hcarne Collect. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) Ill, 124, I requested that 
you might see it; which, with his usual Frankness, he 
readyly granted. 2738 Lucca’s Plem. Pref. vi. Whether it 
be on account of their Power at Sea. or their Frankness in 
spending their Money. H. Walpole Veriue's \ 

Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 64 He ..kept a great table, and I 
often pressed the king for money with a freedom W'hich his I 
majesty’s own frankness indulged. 

2. Freedom of address or manner; absence of 
disguise, reserve, or suspicion; candour, ingenuous- 
ness, openness. 

x668 Temple Lei, Sir O. Bridgman Wks. 1731 II. 55 He 
would return ray Frankness to him with the same to^me. 
27SX Johnson Rambler'^o. 174 f 7 To expose the levities 
of frankness. x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 28 The ser- 
vants come with an air of frankness to assist him to alight. 
2840 Arnold Hist. Rome 11 . 346 Fabius had experienced 
also the noble frankness of Decius' nature. 2858 Fboude 
Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 54 The King., implored his nephew to 
meet his overtures with the frankness with which they were 
made. 2873 iiv.tvs Ess., Secrecy That happy union of 
frankness and reserve.. comes not by studying rules. 

b. esp. in speech : Outspokenness. More fully, 
Frankness of speech (in early use = * liberty of 
speech ’). 

*553 Brende Q. Curtins vni- 159 All the libertie and 
franckenes of speachc being taken away. 2647 Clarendon 
Hisl.Reb. § 77The Other, .declared with a verj’unnecessary 
Frankness, * that he would have no Friendship, .with him . 
2729 T. Cooke Tales, Proposals.^ etc. 57 What from the 
Frankness of yoiir Soul you say The Fool may lattel, and 
the Knave betray. 2776 Gitswh Decl.f( F. 1. 357 Profound 
dissimulation under the disguise of milicar>'frankness. 2823 
Lamb Elia (i860) 232 She confessed, with her usual frank- 


ness, that she had no^sort of dislike to his attentions. 2860 
Iyndall Glac. y xxiy. t68, I shall offend them. .by my 
frankness in stating this. j8 ^ Academy Ja.n. 83/3 Certain 
ri^ghnesses and franknesses of expression. 

3 . Freedom of artistic treatment. 

, 2784 J. Barry in Lect. Paint, vi. (1848) 221 A great work 
in fresco, .requires, .spirit, frankness, decision, x^o Ruski.v 
Sev. Lamps v. § v. 140 Two very distinguishing characters 
of vital imitation are, its Frankness and Audacity. 

Fra'nk-pledge, 0 . E. Laxv. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms : 5 trauneiplegge, 6 Irankepledge, 6-S 
fran(o)(k}ple(d)ge, 6- frankpledge, [a. AF\ 
franc-plege (Latinized franciplegixtm)^ f. franc 
Frank + plcgc Pledge ; app. a Norman mis- 
translation of OE. fHp‘borh peace-pledge (see 
FBiTHBORH),y)'2j^ having been supposed to be con- 
nected with 

1 . The system by which every member of a tithing 
was answerable for the good conduct of, or the 
damage done by, any one of the other members. 

26. , Act in Slow Surv. (1633) 671 You shall . . inquire if any 
man . . abide within your Ward that is not put under frank 
pledge. 28x7 T. J. Pettigrew Lettsom II. 247 Everj' place 
must, .be a free settlement, where frank-pledge is properly 
maintained. 1874 Short Hist. i9oThesystem 

of ^ ‘ frank-pledge or free engagement of neighbour for 
neighbour, was accepted after the Danish wars. 

iransf. 2796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 50 The 
solemn, sworn, constitutional frank-pledge of this nation. 
2855 RIacaulay Hist. Eng. III. 13 The servants of the 
Crown were not, as now, bound in frankpledge for each other. 

b. Viexv of frankpledge \ a court held periodi- 
cally for the production of the members of a tithing, 
later of a hundred or manor. Cf, Cocrt-leet. 
Obs. exc. in formal notices. 

[1293 Britton i. i. § 23 En cyteez et en burgs et en fraun- 
chises, et en tourns des viscountes, et en vewe de fraun^ 
plege.] 249s Act II Hen. VII, c. 29 § i Viewe of fraunci- 
plegge within the purcynct of the seid Manoir. 2588 
Fraunce Lntuiers Log. 1. xii. 52 b, A generall assembly, yet 
called theview of Frankepledge, .or the Leete court. CX630 
Risdon Surv. Devon _§ 91 (i8io) 88 The town hatha weekly 
market, and yearly fairs, with toll and view of frank pledge. 
2747 Carte Hist. Enp 1. 31 1 Once a year, (and if necessary 
twice) there was held an extraordinary a-ssembly of the hun- 
dred, called a viewof frankpledge or court leet. x8x8 [see 2]. 

Notice on Kirkbyif’orks.) Church Door, A Court Leet 
or Law Day, with view of Frankpledge, .will be h^lden. 

2 . One of the mutually responsible members of 
a tithing, etc. Occas. the tithing or decenary itself. 

250* Arnolds Chron. 93 Francpledge, 2S»3 Fitzherb. 
Surv, xi. (i53§) 25 True reue, true frank plege. i754HuMn 
Hist, Eng. I. ii. 50 These decennaries received the name of 
the frank-pledge. 2765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 124 Entire 
vills sir Henry Spelman conjectures to have consisted of ten 
freemen, or frank-pledges. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) III. 
266 The view of frankpledge . . means the examination or 
survey of the frankpledges. 

tFrankpost. Bmlding. Obs. [f. Frank c.s 
•F Post sb.] ? An angle-post in a frame building. 
2587 Harrison England n. xii. (1877) 1. 233 In the . . 
champagne countrie they are inforced for want of stufTe to 
use no studs, .but onlie frankeposts, raisins, beames, pricke- 
posts., whereunto they fasten theirsplintsorradels, and then 
cast it over with ihicke claie. 


Fra*nlc-te:nenient. Laxv. [a. AFr. ; see 

Frank c .2 and Tenement.] = Freehold. So 
Z'ra'nk-te'nnre [see Tenure]. 

[2*9* Britton hi. ii. § 2 Brefs de dreit de mariage ne 
sount mie fraunc tenement.] 23*3 Fitzherb. Surv. 24 Vet 
haue they no franke tenement liycause of the commen 
lawe. 2592 West xst Pt. Symbol. § 41 B, An estate of 
franktenement, is where a man hath the freehold of land. 
2600 Holland Livy xxi. xlv. (1609) 419 To enjoie to them 
and their heires for ever, as freehold in frank tenure. 1643 
.Sir j. Spelman Case of Affairs^ 6 Yet does not he de- 
prive the Lord of his Lordship in the Copy-hold, nor . . 
devest the Fee and Frank-tenemeni out of tne lord. 
fg‘ *593 Harvey Supererog. Wks. (Grosart) II. 229 See, 
how the daggletaild rampalion buslleth for the frank-lene- 
ment of the dung-hill. 

t Frant-tenementary. Sc. Laxv. Ohs. 
[See -ARY.] One who possesses freehold lands. 

1488 Ada Dom, Cone. 92/1 Quharethrow he Intromett 
w* pe saidls landls bot be his grantschir quhtlk wes bot 
franktenementare alanerly. 


+ Frankve’rytie- I^rench Feudal Laxv. Ohs. 
[ad. F . franckeveriliYw.. ‘ frank truth’ ; see Frank 
and Verity.] A feudal court at Calais. 

1528 Sir R. Weston in Dillon Calais 4- Pale (1892) 92 
Fynes and amercements presentable every yere at the Court 
of Frankverytie. .Evei^* household ought to pay to the King 
for the Frankver>'tle vj**. 

Frans(e)y, -ical, obs. ff. Frenzy, Frenzical. 

Frantic (frre-ntik), a. and sb. Forms: a. 4-5 
frentik(o, •tyk(e, 6 phrentique, 6-7 fren-, 
plirenti(c';k{e. 4-6 frantyk(e, 6-8 Iran- 

ti(c)k(e, 6 frantycke, -tique, (6 phrantic), 7- 
frantic. ISlE.frentlk.frantlk, a. OV.frciutique 
(mod.F./r/w//2V//if), ad. late E. phrcneliais deliri- 
ous (see Phrenetic), a corruption of Gr. <ppfvtrtKijs 
affected with <ppiViTis delirium : see Frenzi.J 

ll^Affreted with mental disease, ’ 

in later rise, violently or raginttly mad. Now rar^ 
LLV’, p PI A. XI. 6 ‘Wel artou witti , quod 

' ■ wiSom io tellca-o fiymrs o'- a'-' 
frt,nrvk 1 ben ofwittes! 140* Pol. / oems{Kolls) ll. Bp 


heo , . 

X. 6 franiyk] ben of wittes 


33 
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FBANTICAtLY. 

I do the wel to wite, frentike I am not. 1467 J. Paston in 
Pasfon Lett. No. 569 II. 299 As for John Appylby, he is 
haif-freniyk. 1586 Bright Afelanc/i. xi. 52, I . . haue ob- 
senied .. in phrenticke persons the strength doubled \’pon 
them. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies (1645) i. 413, I have scene 
some frenticke persons, that [etc.]. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (1495) 132 Also 
by..acorde of musyk seke men and frantyk come ofte to 
theyr wj’tte ayen and helthe of body, c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
587 Frantyke men hadden J^er hurre wytte. ^1542, Boorde 
Dyeiary xxxvU. (1870) 298 Eiiery man the whiche is madde, 
or lunatycke, or frantycke. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig. 
Apol. 562 It makes you look like a Company of Frantick 
men or Dzemoniacks. 1^52 Mrs. Jameson Le^’. Monast, 
Ord, 240 His father, believing him frantic, shut him [St. 
Francis of Assisi] up and bound him in his chamber.^ 
ahsol. 1787 CowpER Lett. 24 Dec., All the frantic who 
have been restored to their reason. 

2 . iransf. Affected by wild and ungovernable ex- 
citement ; ^ mad ’ with rage, pain, grief, etc. f Also, 
in early use, applied as a term of reproach imputing 
extreme folly (cf. the variation in the shades of the 
lit. sense 1). 

[c T477 Caxton yason 56 b. He was so angry that he semed 
better frantyk. .thenne other wise, aj$4y Surrey 

II. 410 And thus as phrentik to our gates he ran.] 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. i. xiii. (1634) 56 There be risen up 
certaine phrenticke men as Servetto and other like. 1697 
Dryden yir£^, Georg, iii. 420 The furious 2vrare..is frantick 
with Despair. 1732 Law Serious C. v. (ed. e) 73 That they 
must be grave and solemn at Church, but may b^e silly and 
frantick at home. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall xvL 140 
Julia, pale, bleeding, .supported in the arms of her frantic 
lover. rtx839 Praed Poemsiy^ln^ II. 204 Miss Jonquil was 
perfectly frantic. x88i * Kita' My Lady Coguettc xu, His 
Aunt and Cousin are frantic with fear. 
yig. x6o 2 MARST0Ny4«/. <5' Mel. i. Wks. r8s61. 17 A heart 
. . Raging more wilde then is this franticke sea. X798 Frere 
in Anti^acobin vh. 24 War with herself see frantic Gallia 
wage. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. v. 176 Fiery, frantic Mars, the 
unnatural plague Of man. 

3 , '|*a. Of a disease: Attended by frenzy or de- 
lirium [phs^. b. Pertaining to, characterized by, 
or displaying frenzy ; delirious, wild ; + insanely 
foolish. 

^ o. xs6s CAt.FHai. Ansiv. Treat. Crosse 32 b, Ye shal see 
it proued in plain words, a frentike part to worship Images. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. It is more grievous then 
y® phrentique sicknesse of madnesse. 1594 Hooker Eecl. 
Pol. III. viii. X44 Esteeming in the plirentique error of their 
mindes the greatest roadnes in the world to be wisedome. 

. rt X533 Frith Dispui. Purgat. Prol. (1829) 93 The 
ignorant people.. was fallen into that frantic imagination 
that [etc.]. x§86T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1.666 There 
are (as I take U) two causes intermtngied, which breede this 
franticke feaver of our France, the one proceeding from the 
estate, the other from religion.' 1589 Cogan Haven Health 
ccxliii. 264 Strange Agewes arise, raging continual!, burning, 
phrantike. 1632 Lithcow Trav. iv. 150 For in a franticke 
piety they cause a Smith to pull forth their eyes. 1781 
Giboon Decl.Sf F, III. xlvHl.47 She displayed a franticand 
Impotent rage. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks, V. 142 The 
royal captives, .were slowly moved along, amidst the horrid 
yells . . and frantick dances . . of the furies of hell. 1814 
Southey Roderick r. 8t He threw his hands aloft In frantic 
prayer. 1879 Dixon Windsor 11 . xii. 129 His welcome by 
the citizens was frantic, 

1 4. qnasi-ff(fo. Frantically. Obs. rare. 
cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. cxlvli. Past cure lam.. And frantic 
mad with evermore unrest, a 1652 Brome Queene’s E.xclu 

III. i. Wks. 1873 III. 497, I fear he's brain-crack'd, lunatic!^ 
and Frantick mad. 

6 . Comb., as \frantic-headed, \~Hke adjs. 

1558 VwKRR^neid iv. 647 Her golden heare she tare and 
frantiklyke with moode opprest, She cried^O lupiter [etc.]. 
1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. xix. 199 iErius sailh he was a man 
frantick-headed, proud-minded, 

’Y'B. sb. One who is frantic or frenzied ; a lunatic, 
a delirious patient. Obs. 

t X380 \VvcLiF Serin, x. Sel. Wks. 1. 26 Resoun shulde 
teche ^m bat hei ben worse [ran frentikes, 1565 Jewel 
Eepl. Harding {x6ii) to 6 Persons Excommunicate, Infants, 
1 hrentickes, and Mad Men. t6i6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 

IV. VI, You did neuer heare A Phrentick, so in loue with his 

owne fauqur ! 1695 Woodwaro Nat. Hist. Earth ii. 88 

The world was little better than a common fold of Phren- 
ticks and Bedlams. 

}‘}p^^Nat.Begimi{ngGrow. 34 Idiots, 

Dolls, Lutmtikes, Frantikes, and blockheads. x6xx Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. IX. xxiii. |qg He was esteemed as a frantick, 
and sent to the Marshal-See for a Lunatiche foole. x66q 
Penn No Cross ^yks. 1782 II. 96 Being slighted of them 
, ^ ^ fool, a frantick [etc.]. xtsS Jortin Erasm, 

1. 192 Ihe combustions raised by these Frantics, 

Plence + rra’ntic v. inir.^ to move frantically. 

x6« QyARLEs_.F;//W. v. iv. (t8i 8) 270 Like to the arctic 
needle, that . . F irst frantic s up and down from side to side. 
And restless heats his crystal ivory case. 

FraaticaUy (ftte-ntikain, adv. [f. Frantic a. 
+ -AC + -LY -.] In a frantic manner. 

1749 Hurd Horace's Art of Poetry Notes § J23 She 
herself . . says, fiercely indeed, but not frantically, 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. v. Our philosopher .. was heartily 
and even frantically in Love. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
A/r. in yml.Geog.Soc. XXIX. 332 Frantically flourishing 
his spear and agitating his bow. 

Franticly (fnE-ntikli), adv. [f. Frantic a. + 
-LY -.] = Fra ntica lly. 

X549 Bale Leland's N. Vends Gift Dib, Them that so 
frantycklye on their ale benchesdo prattle. xS96A‘ffjunr<f/7/, 
lit. v, He lion-Iike. . Franticly rends and bites the woven toll. 
1621 G. Sandvs Ovids Met. ix. (1626) 190 Hopelesse, her 
hated mansion she eschues: And frantickly, her brothers 
flight persuc-s, 1794 Sullivan Vievj Nat. 1 . 8 The one is 
gloomy and ferociously distracted ; the other is merrily, but 


perhaps not less franticly inad. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xix, She cried thus franticly, to ears which she was taught 
to believe were stopped by death. 1883 Harpers Mag, 
Apr. 6B7/2 Everj’thing here was.. franticly scrubbed. 

FrantiCUeSS (frze'ntiknes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being frantic. 

a 1529 S kelton Sp. Parrot 41 1 Of frantycknes and foly ssb- 
nes, Whyche ys the grett state? 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Deni, clxxii. 1568 Men bee driuen with a certaine furie or 
frentikenesse. 1664 Diary 15 i\ug., Her kinswoman, 

who it seems is sickly even to frantiqueness sometimes. 17x8 
Entertainer No. 2x f 6 Frantickness, and a Start of Passion, 
they deify’d as the Extremity of Courage and Resolution. 
1878 Mrs. HuNGERFORDilf£»/(y^/ta<;#(i893)i39 You have all 
the franticness to yourself. 

i* “obl. sb. Obs. noncC’Wd. Used 

to express the noise made by peacocks. 

a X693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xiii. T07 The barking of 
Curs, .coniating of Storks, frantling of Peacocks. 
Franzy, dial, form of FitENzr. 
i*Prap, sb. Obs. rar£~\ [echoic: cf. Rap.] 
A noise made by knocking. In quot. aitrib, 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneis iv. (Arb.) 120 Mightily rapping 
Her brest with thumping frap knocks. 

Frap (frsep), V. [a. OF. fraper (mod.F. frap- 
per) ^Hs.frapar, W. frappare to strike ; of obscure 
origin, but perh. f. the Tent, root Jlctp- 1 see Flap. 

It has been conjectured that the ONorthumb.(^cl/5^T/x^^^ 
meant ‘to strike*; it renders {repiercbuntur (which the 
glossator maj' have mistaken for verheraniitr }) and accus- 
areni. The two ostensible senses are so irreconcilable that 
the supposition of a blunder seems justifiable ; possibly the 
ONorthumb. may preserve the Teut. root of the Rom. word.] 

1 . a. trans. To strike ; to beat ; also Jig. Ohs. 
exc. dial, f b. intr. To strike (<z/, orl). Ohs. 

a. X3.. A. 2513 With myn ax I schat hem frape. 

a 1330 Syr Degarre 13 He .. frapte his tail with gret mijt 
Upon Degarres side. <rx4oo Destr. Troy 10515 Kepis you 
in couer. .Tyll the kyng and his company by comyn within ; 
fiallys on hym fuersly, frap hym to dethe. 1566 Painter 
Pal. Pleas.. Rhom. ^ yuL (1575) II. 197 Who heart was 
Trapped with sutch surpassing woe, as neither leare nor word 
could issue forth. 1583 Stanyhurst yEtteis in. (Arb.) 88 
A seabelch grounttng on rough rocks rapfulye Trapping Was 
hard. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Bread. You may know 
that the Oven Is hot enough, when Trapping a Pole against 
the Hearth, .small Sparks arise. 1892 Northtitnbld. Gloss., 
Frap. to strike, to rap. 

b. X3 . . Coer de L. 4546 The Crystene on hem gan fast to 
frape. ? a x4oo Merle Arth. H15 He. .frappez faste at,hys 
face Tersely t>er-aftyrt 1750 Ellis Mod. Husb, IV. iii. 65 
(E. D. S.) If [the calfs tail] do not bleed to your desire, frap 
about it with the handle of a knife. 

2 . Naut. To bind tightly. fSo also in Fr.] 

Chron.. Hen. F///, 22 b, Thei Trapped together 
xxiiii. greate Hulkes, 1578 Bourne Inventions No. 14, xo 
The cRfke betn^ layd close vnto the ballest, and fraped 
down close, that it doth not stirre. 1703 [see Frape 2.] 1756 
Gcntl. Mag. XXVI, 15 Who.. caused the stern-post and stan- 
dard to be Trapped together, and both of them to be Trapped 
to the mizzen-mast. Falconer Diet. Marine {1780), 
Ceintrer. to frap a shipj or pass turns of a cable round the 
middle of the hull of a ship, to support her in a storm. 1835 
Sir J. Ross Narr. znd Voy. ui. 32 Itseemed possible to frapp 
the shrouds and stays in such a \ray as to secure it from 
going overboard, 1^0 R, H. Dana Be/. Mast xxv. 82 ^Ve 
succeeded, .in smothering it and Trapping it [the sail] with 
long pieces of slnneL 1857 S. Osdorn Quedah xii. 151 All 
superfluous branches were lopped off, and the whole well 
Trapped together with cords. x8^ Smyth Sailods Word-bk., 
Frap. to secure the falls of a tackle together by means of 
spun yarn, rope yarn, or any lashing wound round them, 
xBjg Farrar St. Paul{y.88-^ 714 They could not help in 
such technical tasks as Trapping the vessel. 2882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 45 The end is. .Trapped round all parts, 
b. To brace tbe cords of a drum by pulling them 
together, 2874 Knight Did. Mech. I, 914. 

t Frapaille. Obs. [a. OF. frapailk. collect, f. 
/rape’, see Frape 1.] A contemptuous name given 
to a body of people; rabble; the camp-followers 
of an army, 

e X330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13319 per frapaille 
j^at nought to be in bataiile Vnder an hi( he set j>em J>ere. 

Fra'part. Obs. rare. Also in contracted 
form frap. [a. OV.frapart, f. frapper to strike.] 
Only in friar frapart \Jd.frerc frappart ‘ s’est dit 
tl^un moine libertin et debauche * (Littre)]. 

• *535 More How Serjeant wolde leme to be frere 267 in 

Hazl. E, P. P. III. I2Q The frier frap, gate many a swap. 
x6oo O. E. Rcpi. to Libel Ep. Ded. 3 Be they monarkes, or 
be they fryer frapartes. Ibid. i. i. 5 A . . religion .. built 
vpon impious popes, frier fraparts, and massing priests 
mouthes. 

'fFra'pe.^ Obs, [? a. OF. of same mean- 
ing! fyetper : see Frap z/.] 

1 . A crowd ; a mob, the rabble. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 323 ^e hrid day com grete 
frape, & conged him away, a 1400 Pistill of Sttsan 289 pel 
be fendes al pe frape. ^az^oo Morie Artk. 2091 Thisgen- 
lille. .fTyghttez with alle the ffrappe a furlange of waye. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5085 Ther cam of hem a grete 
frape, Ful like Giauntez thei wer y-shape. 1706 E. Ward 
Hud. Rediz*. I. i. 11 I..ct loose the Frape to shew their 
Folly. X7X0 — Brit. Hud. u xi This wild Frape, to Mis- 
chief free. 

2 . ? Tumult, disturbance. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron,{i8xd) 320 In alle pis mykelle 
frape wex a grete distance Of Boniface pe pape, & pe kyng 
o^rance, [1824-28 Craven Gloss., Fraps. noise, tumult.] 

Prape 2, frap. [? f- Frap v. (see quot. 1703).] 
(See quot. i86y.J Msofrapt-boa!. 

*703 Dampier F^'.III, 20 From which girding them with 


Ropes, which our Seamen call Fraping, they have ft* 
Name of Frape-boats. 1B67 Smyth StuMs Jreni4i ' 
Frap, a boat for shipping salt, used at Mayo, one oftt« 
Cape de Verde Islands. 

t Fra'ple, v. Obs. [Cf. Frap v. and OF./rj. 
pillier to be indignant, murmur.] inlr. To dis- 
pute, wrangle, bluster. 

<71595 Kelley in A.shm. T'lteair.Cketn.ljbid^ 
you begin to fraple, Swearing and saying, vhatafcFwv 
is this? 1609 Holland A/n/n. Marcell. xxTm. iv. ii: 
Frapling one against another pro and contra. 

Hence f rra-pling* vhl.sh., fPra-pling ppl.a. 
Also rra*pler sb. arch., a blusterer, bully. 

*599 Jonson /»*«'. iv. Iii, Thou art..afr2plfT, 
and base. 1600 O. E. Rcfl. to Libel t. ii. 50 This frapiirg 
frier.^ 1600 Holland Livy viii. xxiii. (1609) 257 
frapling is here to no purpose. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 4; 
Idomeneus in frappling prompt, What mean'sl ihou thus to 
prate? 1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anszv. Nameless C(iih.i{l 
Like a vaine & frapling surueyor, who [etc.]. 1B63 S.ua 
Capt. Dangerous I. ii. 40 Grooms, and porters, and fraplers, 
arid bullies. 


IlFrappant (frapan\ a. [Fr. ; 1 . fraper ‘ist 
strike.] Striking, impressive. 

*797 ocoTT Fam. Lett. (1894) 1. 10 Her figure is not itry 
frappant. [1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. x. fo Thit 
ligneous barricado.. decorated with frappant and tintininb 
ulant appendages.] 1823 Blackzv. Mag. XIV. 576 Tliis 
is so extraordinarily frappant, that the .. baronet. .oa!7 
ventured to put it forth once. 

il Frapp^ (frape), a. [Fr. ; pa. pp!e. o! frapper 
in sense of ‘ to ice (drinks) ’.] Iced, cooled. 

1848 Loncf. in Life (1891) II. 121 A warm tnorning; 
frappi at noon with an east wind. 1870 Lq\iT:LL 
Wind., Good Word for Winter, The air you drink is/ris/p. 
fPra’ppet. Obs. rare~^. 

1607 Wilkins Miseries Enforced Marr. Hjb, Vhy ej 
little frappet you, I heard thy Vnckles talk of thy riches 

Frapping (fe-pig), vbl. sb. [f. Frap v. + 
-ING I.J The action of the vb. Fbap in vanens 
senses; an instance of this; also irtJwr. a lashing. 
Frapping Units (see quot. 1867). 

1804 A. Duncan Marineds Ckroiu Pref. 8 The oppqsiie 
ones are braced together under a bowsprit by a frappm?. 
1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 2161 3 
of the tube at the frapping with both hands. 1867 bistTH 
Sailods Word'hk. s. v,, The frapping increases tenu^ 
Ibid., Frapping turns, in securing the booms at sea Ite 
several turns of the lashings are Trapped in preparation lx 
the succeeding turns. 1882 Nares SerttrianshiP{ti-(>)l^ 
Pass a hawser round outside the rigging ready for frapptns 
in a wreck, , 

tFra'ppish, a. Obs. [f. Fjsap ».+-i 8HJ d 
snappish.\ Fretful, peevish. 

xfijx Ceh'stina vii, 82 Hee is frappish, and I cannot wart* 
+ Fra-ry. Ohs. Also ? fray-.freyry; ands« 
Friary, [a. 0 'P.frairie,fnrie, 1 . frere brotttr.J 

1 . A brotherhood, fraternity. , 

13.. Seynt Katcrinem Leg. A'aM.dM I9« Hehatw- 

to nis frari cald That schal be hot of mi bale, f 

Min. Poems 171 Swiche a ftary 

c 1450 Cuckold's Dance 215 in Hazl. E.P.P> !■ .. 

all offa freyrys I ame your awne brother. 

kind (Brandi) 45/144 Pe numbur of he 

1505 Will of T. Prowdc (Somerset Ho.), I bequeth to - J 

Chadde frary. 

2. St Friary. , . 

1556 Chron. Gr. ' Friars (Camden) 40. All their q' 

. .was burryd at Pardone church yerde m the Irarj’. 

atirib. 15x4 Grant in Wright Prerv. Diet. s. v. 

My frary dark. 

Frase, var, form of Frais, Fraise. 

Frase, obs. var. Phrase sb. and t'. ^ 

. Frasier (fr^’ziar). Her. [ad. Y.frcttwr^^ 
berry-plant, f. fraise strawberry.] (See a 
1828-40 Berrv Encycl. Her. I, Frasier .. used ^7- 
heralds in the blazon of the coat of ^ Frader, 

heralds call it a cinquefoil. 1880 Elvin nf 
Frases or Fraze, the same as (Cinquefoil ; sometin 
a primrose. , * 

If Fra'silall. Also 6 farazuola, 
frasslee, [mod.Arab. fdrsalah, pi* 

farasnlah ; by some scholars ^nrr 

Romanic origin : cf. Parcel.] A weignt. q » 
from 1 2 to 35 pounds, used in the East. 

*555 Eden Decades 239 The farazuola i. 373 

poundes and syxe vnees). X599 Hakluyt* ', 9* Lani-L 
Which barre . . is 20 frasoH, and eu^ bv which 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. Ind. <5- P. 211 The 
they are bought, are Baharrs and Emsslecs, ^ 

20 Frasslee.s, each Frasslee 12/. x8W 

Jmls. (1873) I. ix. 228 An old man had once cam 

trasilahs (=175 lbs.) of ivory, 

tFrast. Obs. [ad. Fr./riU!7«<,of s^wero 

ing.] A trick. „ . iK 

ilz4 se. Paters Hen. VIII, VI. 3=8 S ' VsaV 
same but fraskes, cawlellcs, and subtellies- 
Hid. IX. 49 We knowe your fraskes wrl ^ 

Frass (frees), [a! Gets. frass, f. root of^J^ 
(=rRET) to devour.] The 
also, the refuse left behind by boring 
1854 H. F. Stainton Entomol. Comp. ’ '^jerourer i* 
eaten leaves attest but too surely that . -rt 

near. These indications of the single 

expressed in the German language bj 
‘Trass’, and we may, without >» efiVcK^' 

word for the purpose of expressing jhe jhe 

the larva's jaw's, and the tnore indirect E. 

mentitious matter ejected bytbeJarv^ , j^jlhc 

Trans. PhiloL Soc. gx Frass, the rejectamenta 
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entrance of the burrows of wood -boring insects. i8.« Board 
oj Ag'rtc. Leaflet No. 30. i If such apples are split in halves 
a passage can be seen leading to the ovaries or pip-centres, 
around which there is usually a mass of ‘ frass 

Frass, obs. form of Fekash. 

Fratch. (frsetj), Now chiefly dial. [? ono* 
matopoeic.] 

f 1 . intr. To make a harsh or strident noise ; to 
creak. Obs. 

1^x440 Promp. Pant, 'jfili Cherhyn, or chorkyn, or fracchyn, 
as newe cartys or plowys, strideo. 

2 . To disagree, quarrel, scold. 

1714 D'chess Marlborough in Madresfield Lett. (1875) 
DO, I am intirely of your Mind, that it is not the D. of 
Mark’s businesse to fratch. 1764 T. BRYDGEs//w/^r Travest. 
(1797) 11 . 54 While thus they fratch’d, the Greeks were getting 
Just finish’d, as the sun was setting. 1802 R. Anderson 
Cnmherid. Ball. (1805) 44 But let them fratch on. 1863 
Mrs. Toocood Yorksh. Dial.^ Joseph and his brethren got 
together fratching, and they put him in a pit. ■ x868 Holme 
Lee B. Godfrey xiii. 72 Mr. Godfrey and father can talk 
together for hours without fratching. 

Hence Pratcliea ppl. a. In quot. iransf. of a 
horse ; Restive, vicious ; Pra*tcliing vbl. sh.^ a 
scolding ; Pra’tchlug ppl. a, (also Pra'tclieous, 
Pra’tcliety, Pra*tcliy that scolds, quarrel- 

some. Also Pratch sb.^ a disagreement, quarrel ; 
Pra’tclier, one who quarrels, a scold. 

CX746 J. Collier (T. Bobbin) Ylow Laite. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 52 They’d’n some o’ the warst fratchingst company 
as eer I saigh. *7^ T. Brydges Homer Travest. (1797) 
II. 119 Juno, that fratching quean, pretended Her sense of 
smelling was offended. 1802 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 
(1803) 23, I mun heame. Or I's git a deuce of a fratchin. 
1803 Ibid. 64 He . . aye crack’d his thoums for a bit of 
a fratch. x8^ J. Stagg Poems 6 Blackan o' Warton, he 
was there. .An’ fratcheous Gweordy Bams. 1^7 Halhw., 
Fratcked, restive,vicious, applied to a horse. Ibid.,Fratcher^ 
a scold ; one who brags much. North. 1854 Dickens 
Hard T, ii. iv, ‘ I ha' never had no fratch afore sin ever 
I were bom wi’ any o* my like.' 1875 Waugh Tufts Heather^ 
Old Crones vil. Wks. 1881 IV. 285 Come, come, lads ; let’s 
ha’ no fratchin’ 1 1875 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘ A fratchy body’. 
1879 Miss Jackson ShroPsh. Won/-bk., Fraichety^ peevish, 
irntable. 

II Frate (fra‘te). PI. frati (frat*). [It.; lit. 

* brother’.] A friar. 

1722 Richardson Statues in Italy 329 A Fine Madonna 
of the Frate (Fra Bartolomeo is always so call’d). 1823 
Lady Morgan Salvator Rosa ii. 48 The rules of the rigid 
Chartreux oblige the prior and procuratore to flagellate all 
the frati, or lay brothers. 1873 H. James R. Hudson vtii. 
288 The Irate crossed himself, opened his book, and wandered 
away. zB&^Athenseum^T Every quarter had its 

child.counsellors..— all children, vigilant, eager, irrespon- 
sible instruments of the frate [Savonarola]. 

Frater ^ Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 3 

freitore, 4 freitur, -our, 4-5 freytour, frature, 

4- 6 &ai-, fraytotir, (5 freytowre, 6 fratotir), 

5- 7 frayter, (5-6 frai-, fraytre, 6 fratre, 
fratter, fro^er), 5- frater. [a. OF. fraiiui% 
short for refreitor^ repr. med.L. refecidrittm Re- 
fectory.] The eating or refreshment room of 
a monastery ; a refectory. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 286/282 Seint Domenic axede of 
freitore : 5wat is hi dede here, c 1325 Poem Times Edio. IL 
171 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 331 He shal into the freitur and 
ben i-mad ful glad, c 1420 Chroiu Vilod. 995 And after in 
to h® fraytre h® come he- C 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. 
xxxii. (1869) 193 per was per inne cloystre and dortour, 
chirche chapitre and freytour. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 241/2 
There cam two yong men of y’ same habite and forme whiche 
entridin toy«refecioryorfraitour. x^6 Citron. Gr.Friars 
(Camden) 34 The church was shott in from monday unto 
thursday, and the servys and masse sayd and songe in the 
fratter.^ 1556 Withals i 7 zV/. 64 A fraiter or place to eate 
meate in, refectortum. 1883 Athenaeum 24 Feb. 255/1 At 
Westminster, .only the frater and the chapel of the infirmary 
have been formally dismantled. 

b. attrib. and Comb.j as frater-'wall ; frater- 

hoUSe = FRATRY I. 

1546 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxfoi^d 183 For takyng 
downe of the roof of y« fraterhowse of Abynton. 1546 Bale 
Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 69 b, A roode there was upon the 
frayter wtiU in the monastery. 1844 F. A. Paley Church 
Restorers 25 Not'less than one hundred brethren dined at 
once in this noble frater house. 

Hence i'Pra’terer, the monk who has charge 
of the refectory. Also in fern, form and sense. 

CZ430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xlv. u86o) 197 She that 
hath he gorgiere is ladi and freytoureere [F. refeciuriere]. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 141/2 Frayturer, refectorarius. 

II Frater - (fiv‘'t3J). \h. frater brother.] 

+ 1 . A friar. Obs. 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ii. xi. 46 The sayd 
Frater hadde brought with him a great bottle. 1639 Ld. G. 
Dicby Lett. Relig. (1651) 78 As well furnished . . as you 
may imagine some good Fraters closet in Spain ., is with 
the works of Calvin, or Luther. 

+ 2 , Cant. (See qnots.) Ohs. 

1361 Awdelay Frat. Vaeab. 4 A Frater goeth \yyth a like 
Lisence to beg for some Spittlehouse or Hospital. 1622 
Fletcher BeggaPs Bush 11. 1 , And these, what name or 
title e’er they bear, Frater, or abram-man. 1673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 77 Fraters are such, who with a Counterfeit 
Patent, beg for some Hospital or Spittle-house, 

o. A brother, comrade. Also attrib. 

X794 Burns Bard's Epitaph ii, Is there a Bard of rustic 
song, Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, O, pass not 
by \ But, with a frater-feeling strong. Here, heave a sigh. 
x8 .. Blackie Death Columba 38, I am come to bless my 
people, Faithful fraters, ere I die. 


Fraternal (frataunal), a. [f. L. frdtern-zts 
(f, frater brother) -t- -al. Cf. F. fraterneli] Of 
or pertaining to brothers or a brother ; character- 
istic of a brother, brotherly. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxvi. 90 His vncle Chilperich bare 
towarde the sayd Guthranus not very fratemall loue. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. tW. de W. 1331) 170 Y' prayer that fratemall 
charite or brotherly loue commendeth before god. 1656 
Cowley Pindar. Odes Olympique Ode v, Those kind pious 
glories do deface The old Fraternal quarrel of thy Race. 
1738 Glover Leonidas i. 247 Sorrows, which fraternal love 
in vain Hath strove to soothe. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke 
xxxix, The great new world — new Church I should have 
said— of enfranchised and fraternal labour. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1802) II. i. 8 More than one modern 
%vriter has expressed a Imternal a^ection for Addison. 
Hence rratcmally adv-t in a fraternal manner. 
x6xx Cotgr., Fratemellement^ fraternally, brotherly. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1812 Examiner 4 Slay 284/2 So 
fraternally gigantick were his imagination and his intellect. 
1873 Symomds Grk. Poets xii. 412 Children of the earth, .the 
Greeks loved all fair and fresh things of the open world 
fraternally. 1882 Sir R. Temple Men 4* Women of My 
Time ii. ig The sitting Director. -entreated us.. to think 
kindly, even fraternally, regarding the Natives of India. 
Fratemalism (fratsunaliz’m). rare. [f. prec. 
-}- -ISM.] The state or condition of being fraternal. 
z^3 in J. H. Barrows Pari. Relig. II. 1548 Having pro- 
claimed our fratemalism from this national housetop. 

t Fraterna'lity. Obs. rare - [f. as prec. + 

-ITY.] (See quot.) 

1727-36 Bailev, Fraternalityt brotherhood; brotherliness, 
brotheny Affection. 

Fra’ternate, U.s. rare — ^. [i.'L.frdlern- 
us (see Fraternal) + -ate.] To fraternize. 

1846 in WoRCESTER(citingjEFFERSON); and in mod. Diets. 

Fraterna'tion. U.S. rare — ^. [f. prec. : see 
-ATION.] Fraternization. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Jefferson); and in mod. Diets. 

t Fra*ternei Obs. rare^K [a. OY.frateme^ 

ad. L. frdtenunsj f. frater brother.] Fraternal. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. LXxxviii. viii, Austyn . . prayed .. 
Of fraterne loue and due obedience, To helpe hym furth. 

Fra*ternisni. U.S. rare— ^ [f. l^. frateni'Zts 
-t--iSM.] Fraternization. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Jefferson); and in mod. Diets. 
Fraternity (fratoumti). [a. fraUrnitly 
ad. L. frdternitat'emy f. frdternus pertaining to 
a brother : see Fraternal and -ity.] 

1 , The relation of a brother or of brothers ; bro- 
therhood. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. x86 In the virgine, where he [the 
godhede] nome Oure flesshe and verray man become Of 
bodely fraternite. 1382 Bentley Mon. Matrones ik 22 O 
my brother what fraternltie I O my child what delectation 1 
1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 40 If sons, we must be brethren 
to the only-begotten : but being he came not to do his own 
wilt, but the will of him that sent him, he acknowledgeth 
no fraternity but with such as do the same. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles i. 1, iL la A Phenirian Fable touching the 
Fratemitie of al men made out of the Earth. 

2 . The state or quality of being fraternal or bro- 
therly ; brotherliness, 

x47C^S JIalory .rirMwr XVI. Hi, Therfor was the round 
table founden and the Chyualry hath ben at alle tymes soo 
by the fratemyte whiche was there that she myght not be 
ouercomen. 1598-9 E. Forde Parismus i. vi. (1636) 34 
Those Out-lawes.. continued a greatfratemity amongst them. 
x 6 o$BAcoiiAd 7 >.LearM,n. To the King § 13 There cannot but 
be a fratemitie in learning and illumination relating to that 
Patemitie which is attributed to God. 1793 Burke Conduct 
of Minority § 35 To substitute the principles of fraternity 
in the room of that salutary prejudice called our Country. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII, 255 It was a treaty of friend- 
ship, fraternity, and alliance. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 106 Equality and fraternity of governors and governed, 
f 3 . A family of brothers. Obs. rare, 
a 1633 Naunton Fragm. Re^ (. 4 rb.) 23 When there is an 
ample fraternity of the bloud Royall, and of the Princes of 
the Bloud. Ibid. 40 Between these two Families, there 
was. .no great correspondencie ., there was a time when 
(both these Fraternities being met at Court) there passed 
a challenge between them. 

4 . A body or order of men organized for religions 
or devout purposes. 

Letters of fraternity l letters granted by a convent or an 
order to its benefactors entitling those named in them to 
a share in the benefits of its prayers and good works. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) x88 With [ham] were Jie 
templers, & her fraternite. ^1362 I-angu P. Pt. A. vxii. 179 
Thauh thou be founden in fraternite a-mong the foure 
ordres. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. 12 5 *^ hei maken wyues 

and oher wymmen hure sustris bi lettris of fraternite. 1401 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 29 "Why be ye so hardie to grant by 
letters of fratemitie to men and women, that they shall 
have part and merite of all your good deedes? a 13x2 
Fabvan Will in Chron. Pref. 5 To the fraternytie of our 
Lady and seynt Anne. w*in the said church xii</. 1633 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvii. 105 Like unto the fra- 
ternity of mercy among the Papists, which onely out of 
charity. .do tend those that are sick. 1703 Maundrell 
foum. Jems. (1732) 70 Each Fraternity ha\^ their Altars 
and Sanctuary. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. iv. xxv. 193 
In each mitred abbey of the order of St. Benedict, some 
persons of the fraternity were appointed to register the 
most considerable events. X851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 
(1863) II, IV, viii. 398 The first recluses and monks who 
established religious fraternities in Scotland. 

5 . A body of men associated by some lie or 
common interest ; a company, guild. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 364 An Haberdassher and a Car- 
penter . . clothed in o fivcrcc. Of a solempne and greet 


fratemitee. 1389 m Eng. Gilds (1870)4 Eche broher oJ>er 
susler ben of he fraternite .. schal geue somwhat in 
maintenance of \r bretherhede. 1433 E. E. Wills (1882) 95 
The fratemyte of my crafte of cokes. 1483 Caxton Cato 2, 
I William Caxton.. of the fratemyte and felauship of the 
mercerye. i6xx Coryat Crudities 13 This dooth the 
fraternity of the shoemakers carry’ in solemne procession. 
^1674 Clarendon Hist. ^^ 5 . xv. §15 Fraternities enter’d 
into there for the better carrying on that Plantation. 1762 
H. Walpole Vcrtuc's Anecd. Paint. I. iv. 59 Their first 
charter in which they are styled Pejmtours, was granted in 
the 6th of Edward 1 V, but they had existed as a fraternity 
long before. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. viiu 
442 The ancient.. fraternity of Pree Masons. 1870 Yeats 
Techu. Hist. Comm. 338 Scarcely a town of importance . , 
in Italy was without its fraternity of goldsmiths. 

attrib. X67X Evelyn Diary 21 Sept., I din’d in the City, 
at the fraternity feast in yron-raongers Hall. 

6. A body of men of the same class, occupation, 
pursuits, etc. 

1361 Awdelay (/iV/r), The Fratemitye of Vacabondes. 
1633 Walton Angler i. 5 Auceps. Why Sir, I pray, of what 
Fraternity are you, that you are .so angry with the poor 
Otter! AV. I am. .a Brother of the Angle, 1686 N. Cox 
Gcntl. Recreat. v. (ed. 3) 44 Some ignorant Grooms, .think 
they are able to give Laws to all their Fraternity. 17x2 
Henley Spect, No. 396 p 2 The Fraternity of the People 
called Quakers. 1793 Burke Conduct of Minority § 25 1 ’he 
French fraternity in that town. 1838 Murray's Handbk. 
N. Germany 91 Calais is one of those places where the 
fraternity of couriers have a station. 1858 Fkoude Hist. 
Eng. III. XV. 269 [Henry] was.. ardently anxious to resume 
his place in the fraternity of European sovereigns. 

Fraternization (fne^tsmsiz^^’/an). [a. F. 
fraternisation : see Fraternizr and -ation.] The 
action of fraternizing or uniting as brothers, the state 
or condition of fraternity, fraternal association. 

1792 Hist, in Ann. Reg. a They, .give the kiss offraterniza- 
tion to negroes.^ 1827 Hare Guesses Sen 1. (1873)31 The 
Jacobins, in realizing their system of fraternization, always 
contrived to be the elder brothers. 1831 L. Mariotti //rt^ 
in 1848, 125 Something even approaching to a fraternisa- 
tion of the people with the dreaded foreign soldiery. 

transf 1878 T. Hardy Return of Native i. i, The ob- 
scurity in the air and the obscurity in the land closed 
together in a black fraternisation. 

Fraternize (frs'tsjnsiz, v. [ad. F. 

fraiernisery ad. mtd,.'L.frdtemiZ’dre, f. frdternus^ 
f. frater brother : see -IZE.] 

1. intr. To associate or sympathize with as a 
brother or as brothers ; to form a fraternal friendship. 

x6xx CoTCR., Fraternisery to fraternize, concurre with, 
be Deere vnto, agree a.s brothers. 1807 Sir R. Wilson frnl, 

X July in Life (1862) II. viii. 290 Had Alexander not frater- 
nized with Buonaparte. x8x6 SzomAntiq, v, Too little of 
a democrat to fraternize with an affiliated society of the soB 
disaut Friends of the People. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. viii, 
We fraternised upon the spot. 

2 . trans. To bring into fraternal association or 
sympathy ; to unite as brothers. Now rare. 

i6s6-8i in Blount Glossogr. 1793 Burke Conduct of 
Minority § 7 A regular correspondence for fraternizing the 
two nations had also been carried on. 2794 Coleridge Relig. 
MnsingsxWfYo know ourselves Parts and proportions of one 
wondrous whole J This fraternizes man. 1841 Taxi's Afag. 
VIII. 326 Emissaries were soon sent to the West Indies to 
fraternize the sable citizens of all the French islands. 1856 
Mrs. BmwamG Aur. Leigh z It might have.. reconciled and 
fraternised my soul With the new order. 

Hence Fra’terxiized ppl. a., rra*ternizing’ vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. Also Z’xa'terziizer, one who or 
that which fraternizes. 


X793 Trial of Fyshe Pahner 46 Had these fraternizing 
principles been only heard in France, we might have cared 
the less. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 74, I join 
issue with the Fralernizers^ and positively deny the fact. 
18x7 AnxuReg. 27 All societies., which extended themselves 
by fraternized branches. 2837 De Quincey in Tail's Mag. 
Iv. 72 All \Vhigs..all, indeed, fratemisers with French 
r^uhlicanism. x8s8 Hogg Life of Shelley II. 463 The love 
of equality, of levelling, and fraternising. x86o O. W. 
Holmes Prof. Brcakf,-t. ii, The grand equalizer and fra- 
ternizer is [wdne]. 1B80 H. James Portr. Lady v, A gentle 
. . old man, who_ combined consummate shrewdness with 
a sort of fraternising good humour. 

t Fratra*tioii. Ohs. rare—^. [agent-n. f. L. 
frdtrdre expressive of the swelling of the breasts 
of boys at puberty, f. frdir-^ frater brother.] 

x666 J. Smith Ponrtract of Old Age 117 Inflation, and 
Turgescency of the Seminary vessels both preparatory, and 
ejaculatory ; commonly called Fratration. 

Fratriage (fr^*trijed5). Law. Alsofratrage. 
[ad. med.L. frdtndg-ium, f. L. frdtrif)- brother : 
see -AGE.] (See quots.) 

X730-6 Bailey (folio), Fraira’ge^ the partition among 
brothers or coheirs, coming to the same inheritance or 
succession ; also that part of the inheritance that coni« to 
the youngest brothers. 2848 VlHKKSo^La-w Lex.,Fratriagc, 
a younger brother’s inhentance. 

Fra’trici:dal, a. [f. next + -al.] That kills 

or has killed his brother; concerned with the 
slaughter of a brother or of brothers. 

1804 Ld. Teignmouth Mem. Sir W. Tones 
fratricidal war between the learned. xSog (^MrcELL 
imde Wyom. vi, Amidst the strife of fri?? 

Biackie ^schylus 11 . S02 All globed and cored, fratn- 
cidal Wounds they die. 2863 ' ' 

a method would give rise to fratricidal civil 

Fratricide 1 (fr^‘‘tris3id, fne tn-). [a. i^.fra 

see -ciDE i.l One who kills his (or her) brother. 

^ T4SO Mir Jr Saluarimn 3955 Absolon his auTnb^h.re 
sleere. .(For he a flratncide is calde. a 1685 \V omock m 
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Southev Comm.-fl. Bk. Ser. ii. (1849) 193 For his [Calvin s] 
bitter speeches Bucer gave him the title of a fratricide. 
*779 Franklin Wks, (1889) VI. 289 If >;ou will enable the 
king to reward those fratricides, you will establish a pre- 
cedent. 1821 Byron Cain iii. i, Hence, fratricide 1 hence- 
forth that word is Cain. 

Fratricide^ (fr^^lrisaid, frre’tri-). [a’. Y.fra- 
irzcide, ad. fratricTd-ium^ f. frdier brother -f- 
’ddhe : see -cide 2.] The action of killing one’s 
brother. (In Law also the killing of one’s sister.) 

1568 Grafton Chron. 3 For the which fratricide or brother 
murthering, he [Cain] was by the sentence of Almighty 
God publyshed for a ATigabond. 1687 Boyle Martyrd. 
Theodora ii. (1703) 25 Fratricide be justly listed among the 
blackest crimes. 1703 Maundrell Journ. ^erus. (1721) 
134 The Fratricide . . is said to have been committed in this 
place. 1850 Merivale Roni. Emp. (18651 II. xxi. 425 The 
stain of fratricide could never be entirely wiped away, 
f Fra'truel. Obs. rarc~^. [ad. L./rd/rae/'ts, 

i. fvdtcr brother.] (See qiiot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Fraintels . . brothers children, 
cousin Germans. 

Pratry fratery (fr^^'tri, fr?^*teri). Also 9 
fratory. [app. b Fbateb t + -Y.] = Frater 
1538 Lelano Itin. III. no This John Chinok buildid the 
Cloyster, the Dormitor, the Fraterj*. 1572 R. H. tr. 
Lmiaterns Ghosies (1596) 31 The scroll .. at the last they 
found in the fratry. x6ii Cotcr., Rcfeciouer^ a Refectuarie, 
or Fratrie: the roome wherein Friers eat together. ^ 1883 
Norfolk Directory 486 The [Grammar] School was originally 
kept in the fratory of the Blackfriars. 

attrib. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. v. (1737) 18 He led us 
into a. .Refectuary, or Fratrie-room, 

b. By some modern writers applied (through 
elymological association with Fratry 2) as the 
name of a room in monastic establishments sup- 
posed to have served as the common-room of the 
‘ brethren also to the chapter-house. 

1786 W. Gilpin Lakes Cumberld. (18081 II. xx. 95 The 
fratry, as it is called, or chapter-house in the abbey. 1874 
E. Sharpe Archit. Cistercians 18 The Fratry, the ordinary 
day-room of the monks. 

Fra’try-. Obs. Hist. [ad. med.L.yO'n/r/iZ, 
fratreia^ i.f rater brother; app. the word was mixed 
with the adoption of Gr. ^pcLrpua, f. cpparecp guild- 
brother. Cf. Friary.] a. A fraternity, brother- 
hood, b. A convent of friars, friary. 

*S 3 * Tindale Exp. Matt. vi. t6-i8 The hypbcrisye of the 
fratrye wher they eate but inuisible flesh, asyjx Jewel 
On Thess. (x6xx) X14 He selleth the mercie.s of God, the 
blood of the martyrs . , the merits of his fratries. xs 3 r 
Hanmek Ansxo. Jesuit's Challenge 6a, Here. .the merite 
Cell of order.s, Munkry, fratry, and societies U established. 
1887 Boasb Nist. Oxford 68 Agnellus of Pisa .« built a 
school in the Fratry of Oxford. 

II Frau (frail). [Ger.] A married woman, wife. 
ax8z3 A. Wilson Foresters Poet. Wks. (X846) 214 Each 
nigged task hb hardy frau partakes. 28x8 Blacktv. Mag-. 
111 . 532 Some half a score of Fraii^ sat round a table. x8So 
Webb Goethe's Faust n. vi, You have left the kettle an(i 
scorched the frau. 

Prau, var. form of Frow. 

Fraud (frgdhjA Forms: 4-6fraude,frawd(e, 
4- fraud, [a. O^.fraude, ad. 'L. fratide-vi {fraus^ 
deceit, injury.] 

1 . The quality or disposition of being deceitful ; 
faithlessness, insincerity. Now rare. 

?az4oo Mortc Arih. 39x9 Alle for falsede, and frawde, 
^*43®. Lydg. Min. Poems 162 Fie doubilnesse, fraud, and 
collusioun. X508 Dunbar Tzva viariit ivemen 255, I semyt 
sober, and sneit^^el sempill without fraud. *599 Shaks. 
Much Ado 11. ill. 74 The fraud of men was euer so. 
1672 Marvell Con". Wks. 1872-5 II. 408, I do not believe 
there is any fraud in him. 17x8 Hickes & Nelson J. Kettle- 
well II. x.Nvi, 128 A Person of Simplicity without Fraud. 
1827 Macaulay Machiav. Ess. (1854) 36 Vices , . which are 
the natural defence of weakness, fraud and hj-pocrisy. 
pp'sonified. x6o6 Dekker A'rT', 11. (Arb.)2x Frawd 

('''hh two faces) is his^ Daughter. 1700 Burke Fr. Rev. 
\\ ks. V . 88 'I'he discredited paper securities of impoverished 
fraud, and beggared rapine. 

2 . Criminal deception ; the using of false repre- 
sent.ations to obtain an unjust advantage or to injure 
the rights or interests of another. 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 128 In alle manere cause 
he sought he right in skille, *1 o gile no to fraude wild he 
neuer lill^e. 1382 Wyclik Mark x. 19 Do no fraude, wor- 
schipe ihi fadir and modir, X570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. 1. 
{1880) 7 But safely keepes that he hath long, with frawde 
and lying got. 1667 Mit.ton P. L. 1. 646 To work in close 
design, by fraud or guile, What force effected not. X726-7 
Swift Gullix'cr 1. vi. 67 They look upon fraud as a greater 
crime than theft. 2829 Lytton Dez'ereux in. iii, Fraud h.as 
been practised. 

b. in I .aw. In fraud of, to the fraud of : so as 
to defraud ; also, to the detriment or hindrance of. 

[1278 Stat. Ctouc. 6 JLfiivel, c. ii Ou par collusmn ou par 
fraude pur fere le termer perdre sun terme. 1292 Britton 
I. ii. § XX Ne nule manere de fraude.] jsoo Swi.vburnb 
Testaments 131 The condition is reiected, as "being made in 
fraude of manage. 2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 
622 -b The same St.itutes. .are often, .wrested to the fraud 
of the subject. 2845 Stephen Comm. Laxvs Eng. (1874' II. 
268 And snail not have deposited or invested in fraud of his 
creditors. 1848 Wharton Aati' irx., /-V'nHff, all deceitful 
practices in defrauding or endeavouring to defraud another 
of his known right, by means of some artful device, contrary 
to the plain rule of common honesty. 

3 . An act or instance of deception, nn artifice by 
which the right or interest of another is injured, a 
dishonest trick or stratagem. 


^2374 Ch.auccr Bosth.x. pr. iv. ^(Camb. MS.) The iustice 
Regal hadde whilom demed hem, bothe to gon into exil for 
hir trecheryes and fraudes. c 2440 York Myst. xxxiii. 131 
If5e feytie slike frawdis. 2526 Pilgr.PerfCK 1531) 

10 b, hloo than a thousande wayes he hath by his craftly 
fraudes to decej’ue man. 2692 Hartcliffe Yirtues $27 The 
Pharisees, .made great shews of Piety, to cover their Frauds 
and Rapines. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 126 P4 Declaim- 
ing against the frauds of any employment. 2836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Aionem. iii. (1852) 72 The fraud of imputing guilt to a 
known innocent being. 2852 MissYouc^ Cafucos II. xxix. 
312 ^Iosl of the Dauphin’s followers gloried in their suc- 
cessful fraud and murder. 

b. in La 70 . Statute of Frauds : the statute 29 
Chas. IT, c. 3, by which written memoranda were 
in many cases required to give validity to a con- 
tract.’ 

2678 Act 20 C//<2r. //, c. 3 miet An Act for Prevention of 
Frauds and Perjuries. 2765 Blackstone Comm. i. 362 The 
frauds, naturally consequent upon this provision, .produced 
[etc.]. 2827 Jarman Powetfs D rinses II. 29 Which pre- 

vents the statute of Frauds from being a bar. ^ 2838 Ld. 
St. Leonards Hamly-bk. Prop. Law vii. 38 An instance of 
what is deemed a sufficient fraud to enable equity to relieve. 

c. Pious fraud*, a deception practised for the 
furtherance of wh.it is considered .1 good object ; 
esp. for the advancement of religion. 

[2563-87 Foxc A. 4* M. (1684) III. 898 Their accustomed 
lies, which they term Fraudes pieuses, pious beguilings.] 
1678 CuDWORTH Intctl. Syst. 319 There is too much cause 
to suspect that there have been some Pious Frauds practised 
upon these Trismeglstick Writings. 2722 Addison Sfcct. 
No. 419 p s P/ous Frauds were made use of to amuse hlan- 
kind. 2855 Milman Lot. Chr. (1864^ 11 . in.vii. 143 The 
pious fraud of a nurse who had substituted her own child 
for the youngest of the Emperor. 
transf. 2868 Lowf.ll Willoxvs xxi, May is a pious fraud 
of the almanac, -A ghastly parody of real Spring. 

4 . A method or means of defrauding or deceiv- 
ing ; a fraudulent contrivance ; in mod. colloq. use, 
a spurious or deceptive thing. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 35 They had an happy fraud 
against excessive lamentation, by a common opinion that 
deep sorrows disturbed their ghosts.^ 2697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg, tv. 575 Surprize him first, and with hard Fetters bind ; 
'J‘hen all his Frauds will vanish into Wind. 2725 Pore 
Odyss. IV. 597 New from the corse, the scaly frauds diffuse 
Unsavoury stench of oil. 2782 Cowper Progr. Err. 17 Not 
all .. Can .. Discern the fraud beneath the specious lure. 
1880 McCarthy Own Times III. 5 Many persons persisted 
in believing that Iris supposed suicide was but another fraud. 
2890 L. B. Walford Mischief if Monica i. The whole place 
is a fraud . . we can’t live in a valla. 

b. eolloq, of a person : One who is not what he 
appears to be; an impostor, a humbug; spec. U»S. 
(see quot. 1895). 

1850 Dickf-NS Reprinted Pieces (x866) 120 The begging- 
letter writer is one of the most shameless frauds and imposi- 
tions of this time. 2885 F. B. Van Voorst Without a Com- 
pass 12, 1 had called him an old fraud. 2895 Standard 
Dict.f Fraud . . specifically . . a person, firm, or corporation 
declared by the Postmaster-general . . to be engaged in 
obtaining money by means of false or fraudulent pretenses, 
[etc.] .. and therefore debarred from obtaining payment of 
money-orders or the delivery of registered letters. 

fS. By Milton used in passive sense (as L. 
fraus) : State of being defrauded or deluded. 

2667 Milton P, L. tx. 643 So glister’d the dire Snake, and 
into fraud Led Eve. 2671 — P. R. I. 373 To alibis Angels 
he proposed To draw the proud king Ahab into fraud, That 
he might fall in Ramoth. 

6. Comb.y as ^fraud-doing vbl. sb. ; '\fi'aud‘ 
zvanting adj. 

2382 Wyclif Dan. xi. 21 He .. sha! weelde the rewme in 
fraude doynge. 2600 Nashc Summer's Last Will F 4 
Fraud-wanting honesiie. 

t Fraud, V, Obs. [ad. L. frauddrCj f. fraud - : 

see Fraud r//.] 

1 . trans. Todefraud,cheat, or deceive (a person), 

1551 T. Wilson Logikeiy^^o) 16 Muchc deccipt used to 
fraude one an other. 1582 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 231 That 
Christen folkes should not be frauded of the holie Sacra- 
ment, 2623 Cockeram u.To Dcceiuc^ Dcfeate ,. Fraude, 
Defraude. 

2 . To withhold (something) fraudulently. 

2382 WvcLTF Jas. v. 4 The hijre of joure werkmen, that 
reptden 5oure cuntrees, that is fraudid of 30U. 2502 Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. dc W. 2506) iv. xxL 232 If he hath frauded 
& relayned taxes. 

3 . To obtain (something) by fraud. 

2573 Tusser Hush. IjcH. (X878J 140 111 husbandrie waies has 
to fraud what he can. 

Hence vbl. sh. Also fPrairder, 

a defrauder. 

c 2400 Apol. Loll. 54 Fraudars, misdoars, sortylogers, 
sponsbrekars. 25x5 Barclay 11570) Ciij /a Their 

dnyly murther and forsing of women, Frauding of virgins, 
pilling of simple men. 

tFraxida’tioil. Ofo.-”. '{oA.'l.fraxtddtidti-cm, 
n. of action f. frauddre : see prec.] ‘ A deceiving 
or beguiling’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
t Frail'delous, a. Obs. [ad. F.fraudulcux, 
-sc.'] ^Fn.voDoiEKi. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 313 b/i This is but temptacion of 
the deuylle and fraudelous deceyte. 2489 — Faytes of A. 
IV. i. 230 The frawdylouse deceyuer. 1491 — Vitas Pair. 
1. 1 . (1405) 101 b/s He shall be preserued and keple from alle 
frawdelous decepeyons. 

Hence Frau’delonsly adv. 

2481 Caxton Godfrey xcs’ti. (1893) 24B heading, How the 
vntrew greek latyns departed fraudelously fro the boost. 


Fraudful (frp-dful), a. [f. Fraud j^.+-Kn 
Full of fraud, fraudulent, treacherous. 

£•1400 Apol. Loll. 1 12 pus he is a Jief & fraudful renv 
c 2450 Henryson Fable Dog, Scheipff Wolf% Anefraudfd’ 
Wolf was juge that time. 2500-20 Dunbar /V mxxiiv ^ 
To pass out of this frawdfull fary. .2602 Warserj^/^.^/J 
X. Ivii. (1612) 251 By forced Warre or fraudfull peace.' 
Drypen Vi7‘g. Past. vi. 30 By the fraudful God dekiiS 
long, They now resolve to have their promis’d Song. 
Pope dffyw. IV. 39^ 'i’he fraudful horse. £1750 ShesstosJ 
Elegies xxiii. 21 The fraudful maid To these lone hilU 
directs his devious way. 2B60 T. Martin HorAct iSi 
Fraudful Carthage expiring in flame. ^ 

Hence rrau’dftilly adv., in a fraudful manner. 

*^*375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista^ 407 Til fraudfully sAo 
gert fie kinge ,. assemble hale hb bame. £1470 HExir 
Wallace xi. 1056 The aylh he maid ; Wallace com in hh 
will; Rycht frawdfully all thus schawyt him till. fi6io 
Sir J. Melvil Mem. (173O 408 The Chancellor. .Lid Id: 
out the Rents of the Abbay of Dunfermling fraudfuliy. 
2876 RusKiN/'brjC/az'r>. Vll.lxxiii. 5 In fraudfully w-ritlsg 
for the concealment of Fraud. 

tPrau’ditor. Obs. rare, [badly f. Fb.wdp.. 
after creditor, A defrauder, cheat. 

2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 204 You have so mny 
Frauditoiirs. .and so many Deceivers to get upy’ourmooey, 
that thei get all to themselves. 

Fraudless (fr2*dles),rz. Now;wr. [f. Fraud 
sb. + -LESS.] Free from fraud. 

2580 H. Gifford GilloploiversiiZis) 103 , 1 which saw such 
perfect shewes Of fraudlesse fayth in you appearey 1635 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondfs Banish'd Virg. 64 With a sinccreaud 
fraudlesse intention. 2652 Benlowes Theoph. xif. xii 

I . . Forgetting, and forgotten, run to fraudlesse sumins. 

Hence rran’dlessly adv., Prau’dlessaess. 

2848 in Craig; and in mod. Diets.' 

t Frau’dsman. uonce-wd. [f. Fraud ik + 
Man ; cf. iradcsmanl\ A cheat, a rogue. 

2615 T. Adams White Devill 38 You shall not easily dis- 
cerne. .between a tradesman and a fraudesman. 

Frauduleuce (frg’dir/lens). [a. 

lence, f. fraudulent', see Fraudulent and-EN’CL] 
The quality or fact of being fraudulent. 

x6xo Healey St. Aug, Citie of God 801 Either by 
violence or his fraudulence. a 27x6 South ( 1737) v 
viii. 340 It wastviihout any fraudulence or injusticeontheff 
part. 28x2 G. Chalmers Dorn. Eton. Gi. Brit. ”9 
who . . saw great imprudence, in many, and a little fraudii- 
lence, in some. 2891 Lnxv Times XC. 464/2 The CustoO' 
entry should beheld to be sufficient to prove the frauduleace 
of the trademark. 

Franduleacy (frg’dirflensi). tObs. [f. oejt; 
see -ENCY.] = prec. ; also an instance of tins. 

2630 Lord Banians 86 The merchants grew full of fraud^ 
lency in their dealings. 2659 W, Brough Manml ft »v, 10 
prevent. .all further fraudulencies, He thinks fit to haw to 
Name affixed to it. 2700 S. Sewall *8 ApMi 5 ;} 

II. II, 1 press’d .. that Capt. Checklev should give Daniel 

a Deed ; that so this Fraudulency might not , 

seen. 2792-7 Gcddes Crit. Rem, Exod, xii. 2(K.auppw 
'The Egyptians were guilty of inexcusable fraudulent. 

mucf.usc. i8S7 Sat. /«'. HI. =;=/■ H‘* FraudJatT 
^Ir. Redpath was visited by the Turnkey this morning. 

rraudulent (frg-dirflent), o. Also 5-6 -elcnt. 
[a, OF. fraudulent, ad. 'L,fraudulent‘US,hF<^^'^'' 
see Fraud sb. and -ulent.J 

1 . Guilty of or addicted to fraud; that wri3iig» 

another person by false representations ; cheatingi 
deceitful, dishonest. , .... 

£ 2430 Lydc. Alin. Poems 197 Dispoosid of kvndc for 
fraudulent. 2474 Caxton Chesse 96 He that had ^ 
fraudelent was maad afterward a trewe procurour. 15^ 
clay Shyp of Folys (1874) 11 . 91 Agayne is the scrua _ , 
and fraudelent. a 2632 Donne in Select. |i84o) eo 4 
so likely to concur with the fraudulent, 
as with the laborious, and religious? 27^ Jnnfhfi 
Apol. Bible 304 Productions .. which 
world by fraudulent men as the writings of ‘Dti . 

Berkeley the Banker!. g ip sr. 
or careless issuers of convertible paper. ^ ' v,, 

Leonards Handy-hk. Prop. Law xxl i6j ^ 
madefraudulent trustees answerable criminally for 

+ 1 ). Of an animal : Crafty, deceitfol. Oos. 

2608 Totsell Serpents (1658) 676 A Cham** 
fraudulent, ravening and gluttonous Beast. .1 , 

2 . Characterized by, or of the ' n,--r!5 

serving the purpose of, or accomplished b) m 

2412-20 Lvdc. Chron, Troy\. lii, He nought 
menyng fraudulent, c 2450 Mirour Saluaaoun 9 3 
of Joab was slayne be fraudulent dissymunmg. 

.SuppUc. SoulysVlVs. 328/s Their entent i^ 
fiil.se. 2572 Act 13 File. c. 5 Such 

dulent Devyses and Practyses. 2646 Sik 3 .dk IjiuiJonL 

£p. 1. iv. IS Fraudulent deductions, or incon-^equem 

X77X Junius Lett. li. 262, I t*l 3 

election 
60/3 In*') 
s whtn*’? i 


making patriotism a trade, and a ©J * 

J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 288 The jr.ducri 

1891 Law Times b' 

, litio 


fraudulent trade. 

,C .I/eM/ IJ. = 

fraudulent balance. 1^1 Law Ti 
by a fraudulent prospectus to make contracts 
was damnified. 2893 Sm J. W. Cnrm' r^udukr-t 
Rep. LXVIll. 429/1 The case set up is one .. 01 
misrepresentation. . ^ 1 fraril* 

t 3 . Path. (After fraudtdeutns m the 

of Avicenna). Deceptive. Ohs. Ti. 'fb* 

2541 R. Copland Guydon's mat'f*’ 

woundcs are somiyme composed with \cv^ 

somtvTne vyrulent «5- fraudelent *588 }■ 

vlcen’^/s sordidis Putrefactis ft fraudmm J- 

Read Compend. Method xoi This ouailc 

crouse and fradulcnt [f:V] vlcers of the IcgG of 

Body cf Man 30 The«e are x{uvSorri-tvnaTe, 

Auicen termeth them Fraudulent spirits. 



FRAUDULENTLY. 


FRAY. 


i* 4 . used as sd. A fraudulent bankrupt'. ■ Oh. 
1796 MoJ. Gulliver's Trav. 151 A scene where fraudulents 
may learn to thrive. 

Frau'dulently, adv. [f. prec. + -ia’S.] in 
a fraudulent manner, by fraud, with intent to de- 
fraud or deceive, dishonestly, wrongfully. 

X474 Caxton Chesse 120 Dyuerce offycers accuse the good 
peple fraudulently. 1523 Ld. Berncrs Froiss, I. ccxxxv. 
530 The kyng my husbande. ris taken fraudelently. 1631 
Gouge God's Arroivs n. vii. 142 What is .violently or 
fraudulently gotten wilbe lavishly spent. 1786 Burkh W. 
Hastings nr. ii. §0 The correspondence concerning which 
the said Hastings hath fraudulently suppressed. 1858 Ld. 
St. Leonards Handy-bk. Prop. Law v. 27 The statement 
must be made fraudulently, that is, with an intention to 
deceive. ,1887 Times 26 Aug. 8/6 Deserters and fraudu* 
lently enlisted men who have received. .a free pardon. 

Fraudulentness (frg-dirHentnes), rare. [f. 
as prec. + -ness.] The quality of being fraudulent, 
17*7 in Bailey vol. II. 

Frau^llt (frqt), sb. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms; 
(?4 frauh[t]), 4-5 frau3t9, Sc. frawcht, 5-6 Sc. 
fraucht, (5, 7 fraght), 5- fraught, [prob. a. 
^IDii. or MLG. vracht (also vrecht ; sec Freight 
sb^ freight, cargo, charge for transport ; commonly 
identified with freht str. fern., earnings:— 

OTeut. ^fra-aihii~Zy f. ^fra-y FoB-/r^l + *aihii~ 
(“OE. xkt acquisition, property: see Aught}, f. 
toot <ttg- •. Owe, Own. 

The irregular vocalism of the Du. word is supposed to point 
to adoption from Frisian. From Du. or Fris. the word has 
passed into all Teut. langs., Ger. frachty Da, fragt., Sw. 
frakt ; the parallel form vrecht has given rise to the Rom. 
forms: see Freight.] 

fl. The hire of a boat for Ihe transportation of 
a freight or cargo; the money paid for this ; the 
carriage or transportation of goods, usually by 
water: =FreiohtjAi. Obs. 

^*37S Sc. Leg. Saints^ Egipdane 482 Sad he: '5a, gyf 
hou has macht to pay ])ame hi schip fraucht.’ ‘ frawcht haf 
I nane, bruthyr der.’ ^1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. go (Harl. 
MS.) My fader had not to pay to the maister of the ship 
for the fraught, 2443 in Willis and Clark Cambridge ixZZS) 
1. 388 For fraught of. .iij tonne fro London vn to the College 
at xvjrf. the tonne. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 343 
In mid water at thame he askit fraucht. 1560 Roluind 
Crt. Fenus 11. 684, I knew not^gif he payit fraucht or fie. 
165s Gurnall Chr, in Arm. xxii. § i (1669) 311/1 This is as 
if the Mariners . . should fill the ship, and leave no stowage 
for his goods that pays the fraught, xW* Ann Keith in J, 
Russell Hai^ (x88x) 472 For his fraght be sea, los, 
yig. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I, 215 Our souls, .are 
safe over the frith, Christ having paid the fraught. 

Proverb, ijti KellV .$*«/. Prov. 318 ‘Tarry Breekspays 
no fraught ; ’ . . People of a Trade assist one another 
mutually. 

+ 2 . The cargo or lading of a ship : = Freight 
sb. 2. Obs. 

ICX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 74 Sir .^dinoth h«i slouh, 
& alle hat hei mot bent. Whan )>ti had frauh [? reM frauht J 


pan fild’pai with fraght all here fuersc shippes, ^1470 | 
rlARDiNC Chron, cm. viii, He had not to his fraught, But I 
fewe persones . . vnslayne. c 159* ^Iarlowe Jcxv ^ Malta I 
1. i, Bid the merchants and my men despatch, And come ! 
ashore, and see the fraught discharg’d. 1624 Caft. Smith 
Virginia iii. iv. 54 The fraught of this Ship being concluded 
to be Cedar, .she was quickly reladed. x685Dkyden Thren. 
August, xiii, The Bark.. Charg’d with thy Self and James, 
a doubly Royal fraught. 

PS- ^*43® Hymns Vhg. 76 Ful of synne is my secke; To 
he preest y wole schewe hat fr.au3te, mi schip is chargid. 1642 
Milton Apol, .T/wre/. (1851)266 To reade good Authors, till 
the afternoone be weary, or memory have his full fraught. 
2671 — Savtson 1075 His habit carries peace, his brow 
defiance. . His fraught we soon shall know, he now arrives. 

3 . transf. A burden, load ; also fig. A fraught 
of water*, ‘two pailfuls* (Jam.). Obs, exc. Sc. 

c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 137 As me semyth as be 
here fraught, ‘ fiayr chylde, lullay* sone must she syng. 
2598 Florio, Soma . . a fraught or charge that a beast doth 
curie, 1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. Illy yX\y Shee long’d 
to see, Her burth’nous fraughtj at last she brought forth me. 
1640 G. Sandys Christ's Passion iv. 343 The Crosses now 
discharged of their fraught, The People fled. ’ 2773 J. Ross 
Fratricide 11. 315 Having disburden’d 01 its fraught 
his breast. 2775 Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) L 41 All load 
this bosom with a fraught, so sore, scarce can I cater for the 
daily food, a x8xo Tannaiiill Coggie Poems (1846) 141 
Then, O revere the coggie, sirs ! . . It warsels care, it fights 
life’s fraughts, 1891 Barrie Little Minister III. 21 To 
carry a fcaught of water to the manse. 

. 4 . Comb.y as fraught money ; fraughtfree adj. 

2570 Levins Manip. 10/34 Fraught money, naulum. 2637 
Rutherford Lei. 17 Sept. (i8or) 516 To blow our poor 
tossed bark over the water fraugnt-free. 

Fraught (fr§t), v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. : see 
next, borms : 5 fraght, 5-7 Sc. fraucht, 6- 
fraught. Pa. i. and pa. pple. 6-7 fraught, 
fraughted. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. MDii, vrachten, 
Ger. frachteuy Da. fragtey Sw.frakta.l 
fl. iraxts. To load (a ship) with cargo: = 
Freight v. i, Ohs. 

(Roxb.) V. 15 pai wende gladly to Cipre 
to fraght per schippes with salt. 2577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
1. 30/x Cesar was constreined to fraught those [ships] that 
he could get with a greater burden. 2633 T. Stafford 
Hih. u. ii. (1810) 232 Hee provided a Barke, which hee 
fraught with Hides. 1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 30 If we. . 


Fraught any Strangets Ship for any of the Trades, it is 
forfeit with all her Goods. 

. +b. transf xixAfig> Obs. 

26x1 Shaks. Cymb. *. i. 126 If after this command thou 
fraught the Court With thy vnworthinesse, thou dyest. 
x6x2 Selden Drayton's Polyolb. v. 265 note, His wife had . . 
fraughted her selfe with a yong one. 2637 Suckling 
Aglaura i, i, I have so fraught this Barke with hope, that 
it Dare venture now in any storme or weather. 

• t c. To hire (» vessel) for the carriage of goods 
or passengers. Sc- Obs. 

2488 Sc. Acts Jas. IF (J814) II. 209/1 And pat naine of 
cure souerane lordus liegis tak schippis to fraucht vnder 
colour to defraud otire souerane lord. 2568 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xlvi. 62 Scho [my pynnege] will ressaif na landu art 
Jok, Thocht he wald fraxvcht hir fora croun. 
f 2 . To carry of convey as freight : = Freight 
V. 2. Sc. Obs. 

e 2425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. x\dii. 228 Quha evyr for his 
frawcht wald be For caus frawchtyd owre pat se. 2568 
Satir. Poems Reform, xlvi. 38 Bot, quhair scho findis a 
fallow fyne, He wilb® frawcht fre for a souss. 2581 Sc. Act 
fas. V/y c. 120 {1597) 54 That nane of them conduct, fraucht, 
nor pilot onie stranger, to the said lies. 

3 . To Store, supply, furnish 7 vith (a stock of) ; to 
equip. Obs. exc. arch. 

2572 Goi.dinc Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 25 Counterfet Gods with 
which the comon errour or foly of y> world fraughteth 
heaven. 2578 T. P- Gorgious Gallery Gallant Invent., 
With phrases fine they fraught This peereles peece. xfiix 
Speed Hist. Gt. Frit- ix. tv. §59 His new Parke at Wood- 
stocke, which he had fraaghi -wiah sA\ hmde xS stTunge 
beasts. 2645 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 61 When his 
better earnings have fraught liis trencher with a warm, and 
pleasing morsell, 2878 Masque Poets 27 All these vessels 
With deadliest poisons had been fraught, 
t b. with a person as object. Obs. 

2570 Dee Math. Pref. 11 With what feats and Arle«, he 
began to furnish and fraught him selfe. 2630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Descr. Eng. Poetry Wks. Ji. 247/2, 1 haue. .found 
such obseruations as are fit, With plenitude to fraught 
a barren wit. a i66i Fuller IVorthies(iS40) 1. 313 So king 
Henry full fraught all those with wealth and rewards, whom 
he retained in that employment. 

Hence Prau-ghting tfbt. sb. ; Frau-ghting ppl. 
a.y that forms a freight or cargo. 

2598 Florio, Portot the cariage, bringing, or fraughting of 
any thing- 26x0 SiiAks. Temp. 1. ii. 12 The good Ship, .and 
The fraughting Soules within her. 

Praught (fr§t), ffle. and fpl. a.\ also 
fraughted. Forms: o. 4 fraujt, 5 fraght, 
(frawth, 7 froughtl, 4- fraught. 6-8 

fraughted. [pa. pple. of Fbaucht v.] 

1. Of a vessel ; Laden. Also /}/// fraught. 

a. 13.. Coer de L. 2459 The drowmound was so hevy 
fraught That unethe myght it saylen aught. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans Lj, A shippe fraght full of hawkts. cx572 Gas- 
coigne Fruites IVarre cvW. Wks. (1587) 136 The ship.s retire 
wyth riches full yfraught. x666 Lond. Gaz. No. 106/1 Smaller 
Vessels that lay fraught for the Streights. 2756 Foote Eng. 
Fr. Paris Pro!., Our fleets come fraught with every folly 
home. 1827 Mac.aulay Misc. Poems (i860) 398 His painted 
bark of cane Fraught for some proud bazaars arcades. 

2563 SackvillE Induct. Mirr. Mag. Ixxi, And furth 
we launch ful fraughted to the brinke. 1623 Bingham 
Xenophon 113 In themeane time came a Ship from Heraclea 
fraughted with Barley-meale. 2668 Lond. Gaz. No. 261/2 
The ships are said to be richly fraughted. 

2 . transf. Sto;^ed, supplied, furnished, filled, 
equipped 7 vith. 

a. 1570-6 LamharPE Peramb. Kent (1826) 313 This River 
..was fraught with these strong and serviceable ships. 
1595 Spenser Hyxttn Heavenly Beauty xxxii. That all 
the world shold with his rimes be fraught 1 2605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, i.iv. § loThe writings of Plinius . . being fraught 
with much fabulous matter. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ckym. 
137 'The Scarborough and Malton >vater are better fraught i 
and more richly laden with its Minerals. 2671 Milton P. R. 
iiT. 336 And Waggons fraught with Utensils of War. 2786 
^Iad. D’Arblay Diary 7 Nov., The little princess had 
excited her curiosity by the full-fraught pincushion. iBoi 
Southey Thalaba\'. »«, A desert Pelican.. now, relum’d 
from distant fli'^ht, Fraught with the river-stream. Her load 
of water had disburthen'd there. 28x2 Cradbe Tales, Pro- 
crastinaiion 175 A silver urn with curious work was fraught. 

2574 tr. Mnrlof'afs APfcalips ^2 In these dayes, when 
the worlde is fraughted mth so manye varieties, 26x2 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. 176 For this matter of Theames it is 
fraughted full of the graue te.stimonies, 2651 Raleigh's 
Ghost 163 All the bonks of the Prophets are even fraughted 
and stored with such predictions. 

b. of a person or his attributes, 
ff. ? 24. . Cast. Persex'erance 94 in Eng. Miracle Plays 
(i8ool 67 With rj'che rentes thou schalt be frawth. c 2530 H. 
Rhodes Bk. Nurture 312 in Babces Bk. (i868) 90 Or thou 
must take it [payne] in thy age, or be fraught full of vyce. 
2605 Shaks. Lear i.iv. 241, I would you would make v.se of 
your good wisedom® (Whereof 1 know you are fraught). 
1704 Swift Mech. Operai. Spbit, A large Memory, plenti- 
fully fraucht with Theological Polysyllabl^. 2^3 S. Pecgc 
Anecd. Eng. Lang.S6 {HeJ returned to Oxford full fraught 

Wy'att P^et. JVks. (iS6i) 148 My heart above 
the brinkis fraughted full of pain. *58« J- Hooker Girald. 
Irel. in Holinshed H- i45/* The said lawiers thought 
themselues .so well fraughted with knowledge in the laws. 
2647 A. Ross Myst. Poet, yxe.tyfafiszfl Such a father is 
fraughted with more griefs than Pandoras box >\'as with 
mischiefs. Minionary Mag.^o. 24. 224 From these 

retreats, he often returned fraughted with light. 

3. fig. Fraught 'Otithx a. attended with, carrying 
with it as an attribute, accompaniment, etc. ; b. 
‘big* with the promise or menace of; destined to 
produce. 


. ®-. *57 ® Fleming Panopl. E/ist. 178 Such thinges as bee 
intricate and fraught with difficulties. xfisoT. B. IVorcestcrs 
Apoph. 89 It would in charity (with which it was so fully 
fraught) do^ no less. 1755 Young Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 
IV. 280 Libertj*, fraught with blessings as it i.s, when 
unabused, has, perhaps, been abused to our destruction. 
2840 H. Ainsworth 'I owerof Lond.kiZtj^ 70 This measure, 
which, by your own admission, is fr-aught with danger. 2869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. I. i. 148 Every event is therefore 
fraught with a moral import. 

,.?• *578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers {1851) 485 This 
life of ours is fraughted with adversities. 1643 Wither 
Campo Musx 7 Those tedious Declarations, \v1iich with 
more Wit then Truth, full fraughted came. 

Fraughtage (fr9'tt:d3), arch. [f. Fraught 2/. 

+ -AGE.] 

tl. = Freightage I. Ohs. 

2442 in Willis and Clark Cambridge (18B6) I. 386 For 
fraughtageof x tonne, .fro London vn toy* College at xvj d. 
the tonne. 

2 . = Freightage 2. Obs. arch. 

2590 Shaks. Com, Err. iv. i. 87 Our fraughtage sir, I haue 
conuei'd aboord. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. (1851) 
38 Broader likewise they were made, for the better trans- 
porting of Horses, and all other fraughtage. 1817 Blaclav. 
Mag, I. 153 Deep-loaded to the wale with fraughtage rich. 
xBSa Swinburne Tristram of Lyoncsse 154 But as a mer- 
chant’s laden be the bark mth ro>*al ware for fraughtage. 
fig. 26x5 Jackson Creed iv. 111. vii. §6 Now where the 
fraughtage, or furniture of life is precious. 

+ 3 . The process of lading a vessel. Obs. 

2683 Brit. spec. 84 Caesar . . ordering them [the Ships] to 
be low-built for the easier Fraughtage, and better haling 
ashore. 

t Fran'glltsmail. Sc. Obs. In 5 frauohtis- 
man. [f. fraught's, genitive of Fraught sb. + 
Man.] a freighter. 

1487 Sc, Acts Jas. Ill (1814) II. 178/2 And this to be 
serchit be he officiaris of he burgh, and the heid frauchtis- 
men of he schip. 

II Franlexn (froi'bin). [Ger. ; dim. of Frau 
lady, ‘ Mrs ’.] A young lady, ‘ miss Often ap- 
plied in England to German governesses. 

a 2689 Etheredge Poems Wks. (x8S8) 378 Now sparkling 
in the Fraulcin’s hair. x88^ Miss Braddon Goldtn Calf x, 
The placid voice of the Frauleln demonstrating to Miss 
Mullins that, .ten words out of every twenty were wrong. 

Fraunch, fraiiuge: see Fbanch v. 

Fraward, -wart, obs. and Sc. f. Feowabd a. 
Frawn (frgn). Also 8 fraghan, 9 frauchan, 
frughan. [a. Ir. fraochan.'] The Irish popular 
name of the Bilberry. 

2726 'Phrelkelo Synopsis Stirp. Hibertu, Vaccinia nigra 
vnlgaria, .Th^y grow in wet boggy Ground ..the poor 
Women gather them in Autumn and cry them about the 
streets of Dublin by the Name of Fragnan. 2850 W. S. 
Coleman IVoodlands (iZ(>2)^ By the Irish they [Bilberries] 
are called * Frawns'. 2878 Britten & HoLLAND_/*/rt«/-;;. 
S.V., Frughans, Vaceinium Myrtillus. .The old Irish name, 
f Fra’xate, 2*. Obs.'~^ [f. ‘ vigiliam 

circuire * (Festus) : see -ate.] ^ (See quot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Fraxate, to goe view the watch. 
Frazetiu (frre’ksetin). Chem- A substance 
obtained along with glucose by digesting fraxin 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

1864 in Watts Did. Chetn, 1689 JVatfs' Did. Chem., 
Fraxeiln Cio He O5. .occurring in horse-chestnut bark. 
Fraxin (frce’ksin). Chem. lf.L.fraxfnus)a.sh. 
-{--IN.] (See quot.) 

1864 in Watts Did. Chem. 1889 JVatts’ Diet. Chem., 
Fraxin Cm Hib Oio- - A substance occurring in the bark of 
the common ash, and aUo, together with asculin, in the bark 
of the horse-chestnut. 

FraxineTla. Also /-8 fraxmel(l, [mod.Lat., 
dim. of L. fraxinus ash. Cf. F. fraximlle^ A 
name for cultivated species of dittany, esf. Dic- 
iamnus Fraxinella. 

1664 Evcly.n Kal. Hort. (1729) 205 May .. Flowers In 
Prime or yet lasting. .Digitalis, Fraxinella. 1688 R. Hoi.me 
Armoury \\. 100 Solomons Seal, of some called St. Johns 
Seal. .or Fraxinell. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 41 
White Dittany or Fraxinella. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Sen i. (18631 122 Old-fashioned durable flowers, jessamine, 
honeysuckle, and the high-scented fraxinella. 

attrib. 1892 Symonds in Pall MallG. 15 .\ug. 3/1 Amidst 
the fraxinella bushes and the chestnut copse. 

Fray (fr^ 0 > Also 6 £rai(e, 7 frey. [aphetic 
f. Affray, Effuay. Cf. Fray t/.i] 

1 . A feeling of fear ; alarm, fright, terror. Also 
in phrase to take a or the fray. Cf. Affray sb. 2. 
Obs. exc. Sc. 


c X340 Cursor M. 477^ (Trin.) Whenne iacob was moost in 
fray (^d him counifortide. 2398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), It [the stone Crisolitus] .. hclpep 
nj^te frayes and dredes, 2432-50 tr. Higden (RoHO L 243 
That iheire hertes scholde not be in fray or feere to bcholde 
bloode. 2513 Douglas AEncis xi. xii. 51 A1 suddanly the 
Latynis tuke ane fray .. and fled away. *559*?® Iltst. 
Estate Scot, in Wodr. Soc. Mlsc. (1844) 61 The 
ing the fray — begane to dispose the best of their c • 
a 1649 Deumm. of Hawi h. Sonn. viii, Nor sI>oph'j:J 
(when frays of wolves ari'-e) So fast to fold. . t,_'g 

Voy. II. i.i48Thusthat Fray was over, and we ^me ^shore 

again : recovered of the fright vve h,:i Helles- 

TENNANT/’<z/A/r;'A'/<?r/«’</(i827)iS7''^^|} .. down 
pont reboundit And ky on Ida’s taps confoundit Kan down 
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hawse. cz^jS Durham De^os. (Surtees) 300 After that 
Cramplon had maid a fraye of the said Martyn, one Robert 
Johnson cauld for the constable, to carry them to the stoks. 

3 . A disturbance, esp, one caused by fighting ; a 
noisy quarrel, a brawl ; a fight, skirmish, conflict. 

[1382 Durk, Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 171 De quodam fray 
in campo de Walleshond per homines de Tynnemouth ad 
effusionem sanguinis.] c 1420 Chron. Vilod.zo^ And all l^e 
ladyes..Of Hs grete fraye be wheche J>y® sie and herden, 
weren Sore agast. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. xvi. 16 
There began a great fraye bitwene some of the gromes and 
pages of the strangers, and of the archers of Inglande. 1609 
Rowlands Knaue 0/ Clubbos 3 FJeete-street fraies, when 
Prentices With Clubs did knocke thee downe. 1698 Fryer 
E. India 4* P. 46 The Vice-Admiral . . left not off till Night 
parted the Fray. 1799 Nelson 12 Sept, in Nicolas Disp. 
IV. II The Turks are returned to Constantinople having 
had a fray with the Sicilians. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 
157 He immediately charged into the thickest of the fray. 
1878 Bayne P7irit, Rev. iv, 126 They were always eager 
for the fray. 

Proverb, a 1631 Donne Scrm. xl. (Alford) 306 The first 
blow makes the Wrong, but the second makes the Fray. 1676 
Hale Contempl. i. 242 It is a true Proverb, It is the second 
blow makes the fray. 

b. transf. (esp. ‘ a war of words ’). 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 111. n. i. (1852) 356 That fray 
between that Bishop, and Laud, the Bishop of London. 
1851 Bright .S'/. Eccles. Titles Hill 12 May, The noble Lord 
. .commenced the fray by his celebrated letter. 1884 Rita 
Vivienne 11. iv, I’ll wait and see you adorned for the fray, 
f c. A din, noise, stir. Ohs. 

? a i^so Dunbar's Poems (S. T. S.) Freiris of Serwik 197 
3one is Symone that makis all this fray. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. Ixxvii. (1878) 168 Where window is open, cat maketh 
a fray. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 468 The Toune was in 
Armes, the Bells ringing . . people shouting, and Drummes 
beating. .1 asked him what the fray was? 

+ 4. To stand at fray \ to ‘ show fight Ohs. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Badgerdtuniingt If the 
Hounds, .undertake the Chase before he Earths, he will then 
stand at fray, like a Bear, and make most incomparable SporL 
6 . Coinb.y as fray-maker^ ’■making. 

XS32 Act 5^6 Ediv. VJi c. 4 § 3 They may be known as 
*Fray-makers and Fighters. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power 
Pari. IV. 28 Constables may by the Law . . imprison peace- 
breakers, fray-makers, riotors, and others. 1884 A. Griffiths 
Chron. Newgate I. vi. 233 Any church brawler . . might be 
branded with the letter F, as a fraymaker and fighter. 
rtiSSS Udall Royster D. i. i. (Arb.) 12 All the day long is 
he facing and craking Of his great actes in fighting and 
■•fraymaking. 

b. Special comb., as f fray-bell, an alarm-bell 
formerly sounded on the occasion of a tumult. 
Also (perb, f. the verb-stem) ; + fray-boggard, a 
scarecrow ; fray-bug, an object of fear j a bogy, 
spectre (whence fray’bugyh. trans.^ to scare as with 
a fray-bug; to terrify). 

1864 J. Raine Priory of Hexham I, p. cxxiv, The 
common-bell beginning to peal ; and then the great *fray- 
bell of the monastery boomed in answer. 1535 Coverdale 
Baruch vi. 69 Like as a *frayboggarde in a garden off 
Cucumbers kepeth noihinge, euen so are their goddes of 
wod, of syluer & golde. 15^ Saunders in Foxe A. fy M. 
(1563) 1043/2 Howe lothe is this loyteryng sluggard to passe 
foorth in Goddes pathe. It fantasyelh forsooth much feare 
of *fray bugges. 1592 Stubdes Motive Good JVks. 123 The 
broching of this fraibugge or scar-crow [Purgatory]. 1671 S. 
Clarke Mirr. Saints 4- Svin. (ed. 4) I. 485 Event proveth 
that these are no Fray-Bugs. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. 
Conclusion (1550) 118 They *fraybugged them with the 
thunderboltes of their excommunycacyons. 

Pray, sb?- [f. Fray The result of fraying ; 
a frayed place. 

1630 Middleton Chaste Maid 1. i, Your purest Lawnes 
haue Frayes, and^ Cambrickes Brackes. 1648 Herrick 
HesPer. 91 ’Tis like a Lawnie-Firmament as yet Quite 
dispossest of either fray or fret. 

Fray (fr^O* [aphetic f. Affray, Effbay j/.] 

1 . trans. To affect with fear, make afraid, 
frighten. Cf. Affray i'. 2. Obs. gxc. poet. 

a 1300, 1330 Jsee Frayed ///. a.]. 13,. E. E. Allit. P. B. 
1553 For al hit frayes my ilesche Jj® fyngres so grymme. 
14. . Sir Beues 2396 (MS. M.) The dragon kest vp a yelle. 
That it wolde haue frayed the deuyl of hek 1531 Tindale 
Exp. 1 7ohn(x$3y)i^ That.. we shulde exalte our selues 
ouer you .. frayenge you with the bugge of cxcommuni- 
cacyon. 1604 Bp. W. Barlow Confer. Hampton Crt. in 
Pfienix (1721) I. 154 A Puritan is a Protestant fray’d out of 
Ins Wits. 1742 Shenstone Schoolmistress 149 And other 
some with baleful sprig she ’frays. 1832 T. Bree St. Her- 
bert's IsleqZ He fraj-ed the monsterswith his bugle’s sound. 
1850 Browning Ninas Eve 4* Easter Day, My ^^'ami^gs 
fray No one, and no one they convert. 

absol. 1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing Cj, And when she 
hath plumyd ynough ; go to her softly for frayenge. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. n. xii. 40 Instead of fraying they themselves 
did feare. 

2. To frighten or scare away. Also to fray away, 
off, or out. Cf. Affhat v. 4. Obs. exc. arch. 

1516 Pilsr. Per/. fW. de yV. 1531) 53 Got! hath ordeyned 
. .a specj'all remedy, wher%vith we may fray them away. 
1533 ’)i\^^M.x.Supperof Lordcfeh, Why fraye ye the commen 
people from the lytteral sense with thys bugge? 158$ 
blARLOWE \st Pt. Taml'url.x. ii, Are the turtles frayed out 
of their nests? 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vi. j. 560 It (the 
B.'xsiliskl..frayeth away other serpents with the hissing. 
A 17x6 South Serm. (1744) X. 232 Can he fray off the vultur 
from his breast? 1825 Scott Betrothed xxiii, It is enough 
to fray every hawk from the perch. 1857 Manning Et^. 4- 
Christendom We should have to answer to the Good 
Shepherd, if so much as one of His sheep were frayed away 
from the fold by harsh voices, 
absol. X542 Eecon Dazdifs Harp Wks. 1564 I, 147 
Exhort unto virtue. Fray away from Hce. 


b. simply. To drive away, disperse. ^ 

1635 Quarles Emit. i. xxv. (1718) 57 Thy light will fray 
These horrid mists. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. ii. 
Z?rA//t (1858) 205 Thy shades .. Which his first looks will 
quickly fray. 

f 3. intr. To be afraid or frightened ; to fear. Obs, 
a 1529 Skelton Image Hypocr. 509 Yow fray not of his 
rod. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 606 Thai had no caus to 
dreid Nor ^it to fray. 1638 R. Baillie Lett. (1775I I. 80 
This and the convoy of it make us tremble for fear of 
division. .Thir thingis make us fray. 

trans. To assault, attack, or make an attack 
upon ; to attack and drive off-, rarely to make a 
raid on (a place). Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy siy) The grekys . . segh the kyng . . 
With fele folke vppon fote J>at horn fray wold, a 1440 .S‘x> 
Degrev. 237 Thus the forest they fray, Hertus bade at abey. 
c XS75 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 286 Neither this examinate 
nor his brother, -ever did lay in wayt nor frayd off the said 
Sir Richard Mylner. 

5. intr. To make a disturbance; to quarrel or 
fight. Also, to make an attack upon. To fray 
it out : to settle by fighting. Obs. exc. arch, 
e 1460 Tozvneley Myst. (Surtees) 147 Why shuld we fray? 
1465 Poston Lett. No. 5x2 II. 205 My Lord of Suffolks men 
. .fray uppon us, this dayly. X494 Fabyan Chron. iv. Ixxi. 
(tSir) so Conan Mcridok with a certa}^ne of knyghtes of his 
affynyte, was purposed tohaue frayed with the sayd Maximus, 
and to haue distressed hym. 1566 Drant Horace's Sat. lit. 
B V b, For foode and harrioure gan they fray, .with clubber 
1570 Song in IVit 4- Set. etc. (Shaks. Soc.) ^ The sonne is 
up with hys brj’ght beames, As ihoughe ne woolde with 
the now fraye. And bete the up out of thy dreames. 1657 
Howell Londinop. 337 A gaol . .for such as should brabble, 
fray, or break the peace. 1889 Univ. Rev. Sept. 38 Sooner 
than fray it out thou wouldst retire. 

Hence Fraying vbl. sb. and///, a. 
c 1450 Merlin 339 Arthur was also fallen to grounde with 
the frayinge that thei hurteled to-geder. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John x. 1 They doe their endeuoiir to mayn- 
teyn their tyrannic with disceytes, frayinges, wiles [etc.]. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 194 Of fraying of 
babes. 1577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 394 But only 
avoideth this clause, .as a fraying ghost. 

Pray (fr^ 0 > r.frayerx—OY.ffeiier to 

rub:— L. : see Friction.] 

I. To mb; to come into collision. 

1. intr. Of deer; (see quot. 1756 ). Also trans. 
in to fray their heads. 

1576 Turderv. Venerie 69 The old harts do fray their 
heads upon the yong trees. X583 Stanyhurst ySneis 1. 
(Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches high from the 
antlier hauted On trees stronglye fraying. 1756 Whalley 
Notes on B. Jonson's IVks. V. 103 A deer is said to fray 
her head when she rubs it against a tree to renew it. x8^ 
Jefferies Red Deersxx.^ 112 Towards the end of July — they 
are then fraying, rubbing the velvet off their new horns 
against the trees. 

3. trans. To rub away, wear through by rubbing ; 
to ravel out the edge or end of (something woven 
or twisted) ; occasionally, to chafe or irritate by 
friction, 

X710 Steele Toiler No. 245 ? 2 Four striped Muslin 
Night-Rails very little frayed. 1727 Bradley Fam, Diet, 
s.v. Clear Starching, Pull out your pinner, holding it by the 
Edging, with dry and clean hands lest you fray it. 1B40 
Dickens Old C, Shop xvii, The very bell-rope in the porch 
was frayed into a fringe. 1873 A. Dobson Vipiettes in 
Rhyme, Sundial xii, TJie frequent sword-hilt had so frayed 
his glove. 1884 J. F. Goodhart Dis. Childr, iv. (i8px) 77 
The polypus [should be] hooked down, and its pedicle frayed 
through with the nail [of the finger]. 

Jig, x86x TyiCKEHs Gt. Expect. II. i The stagecoach., 
got into the ravel of traffic frayed out about the Cross Keys, 
b. intr. Of material ; To become frayed, to 
ravel out. Also with out. 

1721 Bailey s.v.. To fray, to fret as Cloth does by Rub- 
bing. 1798 Jane Austen Northaug. Abb. ^1833) I. iii. 14, 

1 do not think it will wash well ; I am afraid it will fray. 

C. To rub against. 

1884 Jefferies Red Deer ii. 29 Dry dark heather con- 
tinually fraying against my knees. 

•j* trans. To bniise. Also, to deflower. Obs. 
<rx46o Play Sacravt. 455 And w* ov/* strokys we shalle 
fray hym as he was on 3^ rode. 1365 Golding Ovid's Met. 
IX. (1393) 220 Whom being then no maid (For why the God 
of Delos and of Delphos bad her fraid). 

'I' 4. inir. To clash, come into collision. Obs. 
c 1430 Merlin 594 Ther myght a man haue sein . . many a 
shafte and sbelde frayen to-geder, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
424/2 Whan he sawe. .how therthe onelye by frayeng of his 
staffe was dyched aboute. 

II. 6 , [A recent adoption from Fr.] trans. 
To clear, cut through, force (a path, way). 

1849 E, E. Napier Exeurs. S. Africa II. 81 The narrow 
thorny paths, frayed by the elephant and the rhinoceros. 
1859 Barinc-Gould Origin Relig. Belief (1878) I. vii. 135 
Man had to fray his road through a wilderness of table before 
be could reach the truth. 

Hence Fraying vbl. sb. 

*373 Barbour Bruce x. 653 Thai , .Herd bath stering, and 
ek speking, And [alswa fraying] ofarmyng. 

+ Pray, Obs, rare, [short f. Defray vl\ 
trans. I'o defray ; also absol. 

1450 Plumpton Corr. 30 Nothing will they pay, without 
your said tenants will fray with them. 1631 Massinger 
Emperor East iv, iv. The charge of xny most curious and 
costly ingredients frayed. -I shall acknowledge myself amply 
satisfied. 

t Tray, Obs. trans. ? To fry. Also absol. 

. Two Coohery-hkr. tt, 8g Caste hem and the ojmons 

into hat potte with the dmwen pesen, and late hem botlc 


togidre..And then take faireoile and fray. i558-681VAtcf 
tr. Alexis' Seer. 28 a, Havyng frayed and consumed it h 
hole water, give it to the woman to drinke. 

Hence f Frayed ppl. a, 
rx43o Two Cookery-bks.w.g^ Take figges and cast 1 
lituH fraied oyle there-to. 

Pray, obs. f. and Sc. var. of fra, Fko. 
Frayed a.i arch. [f. Feat f .1 + 

-ED 1.] (The ffU. passing into pff. a.) Afnij, 
frightened. . ' 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5814 A neddir it was, and he was faii 
*330 [see Afraid 1]. i:x47o Henry Wallace w. 580 Th* 
fuiemen..On frayt folk set strakis sad and sayr. 15x3 Lo] 
Berners Froiss. 1. clxix. 206 All the countre wassofrayd', 
that euery man drue to the fortresses, a 1555 LraLSAY 
Tragedy 185 Be sey and land sic reif without relcif^QuH'i 
to report my frayit^ hart affsris. 1608 Topsell Strfmit 
(1658) 795 The Ape is as fraid^ thereof, as it is of the Snail. 
1827 Hood Mids. Fairies vii, Like a fray'd bird in the 
grey owlet’s beak. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. bidpb. 
xii. (1878) 238 With a curve in her form like the neck of a 
frayed horse. 

Proverb. 1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1. (15401 36 
More frayde than hurte. 1346 J. Heywood Prov, (iEi;J 
9 He shall let fall all, And be more fraid then hurt. 

b. qnasi-J^. in phr. for fraid=-{^x fear. (Cf 
Febd sh!T) 

*336 Gray in State P. Hen. VIII, II. 355 Ductie to my 
Maister, and force, constraynyth me therto, for frajd cf 
worse to comme herafter. *889 N. W, Line. Chst. s.v., 


For fraid. . * for fear . 

Ilence Praycdly adv.., Frayedness. 

1530 Palsgr. 222/2 Fraydnesse, esinoy. ^ 1560 Roowo 
Crt. Venus 11. 347 All for frayilnes he fell in extasi’e.^ i5;^j 
Henrfs Wallace iv. 244 Frayitlie [ilLS". ferdely] thai ras, 
that war in to thai waynis. 

Prayed (fve^d.), ppl. a.^ [f. Fray v.^ + -in^J 
Rubbed, worn by rubbing, ravelled out. Abo 
with out. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. iii, The ivy twigs were ten 
and fray’d. 1824 Landor Johnson Sf Tooke \V^. i $46 l 
155/1 The leather . . will look queerly in its patches on the 
frayed satin. *839 Tennyson Enid 296 His dress a suiiof 
fray'd magnificence. 1863 Dickens Mut. 
frayed ends of his dress. 1870 Morris Earthly Par.\\\.\\. 
107 Not good it is to harp on the frayed sfring. 
Western Daily Press 25 Apr. 7/5 The front of the wnDSi 
is composed of frayed silk. 2B89 John Bull t 3 

The satin train had a thick ruche of frayed-out silk wrtfer- 

ing it all round. , . , . ... . 

fig. iE^6 Daily Netvs ii June 3/1 This novelty is geUic, 
just a trifle frayed at the ecfges. , . 

Hence Prayedness, Irayed condition. 

*893 Cassells Fam. Flag. June 500/2 He hands over [iw 
rope] to us in all its frayedness. , , ^ a.. 

tPray'er, Obs. [f. FRATt/,i + -ERk] a-w* 
who frightens axvay. b. One who makes a di»* 
turbance ; a fighter, rioter. , ^ 

X494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 583 Both ffayers '''“f * pt’L 
brought vDto the countour in the Pultry. *543 
Policy /Far Wks. 1564 L *43 They be theaungds^ 
..the exhorters vnto vertue, the frayers mvay from '’i^i 
Praying* c'^/. -fA [f. Fray 

1. Ot a deer: The action of the vb.FnAY, A 
that which is rubbed off in fraying ; * 

1576 Turberv. Venerie 243 Then he W 

and that is called fraying of his head. *637 p* 1 uj; 
Sheph. \, ii, For by his Slot, his Entries, and his 
Frayings, Fewmets, he doth promise Swri. * 5 j 
Betrothed xvii, To track mischief from light ^'0 , 
would find a buck from his frayings. 

b. Comb . : fraying-post, f -stock, the tre^ 
other object against which a deer frays. . 

X674 N. Cox Gcntl. Recrent. i. (1677) 6? Alt 
are burnish’d, beat their Heads dry against -,rjiis5 
other, which is called their *Fraying-post. L 
Red Deervxx. *23 A fir, which was used as a ira) 

1376 Turberv. Venerie 6 q When the lii 

his *frayingstocke, he must marke the m’atjr 

ende of his croches. .hath reached. 1630 J- J-A^ pL-res, 
P.) Natty Land Ships Wks. i. 93/* and ld ; 

Abatures, and Foyles/Frayen-stockes. 

2. Ravellings. , 

185s Dickens iJorr/Vi. xxix. Picking threads mam) 

of her work from the carpet. . , ..rer.l 

t Frayment. Ohs. [f. Fbay vV + > 

Disturbance. . _ .,i (,[5 53- 

*549 Chaloner Erasm, on Cj» Pnn, 
daine frairaents and tumults bringeth age ove . ;v 


OF. 


t Prayne, Obs. ^'so *eyii- ^ j,!,, 
fraism, fresuc (Fr. freue) t— ej h a 

c 1325 Lai le Freiae 225 The Freyns of t le 
freyn After the language of Breteyn. ^*3®® u 

1035 Vnder a tre of frayne. c *49® Laxton Ur 

iv, Lawrers. .ffresnes, Comyliers. on * 

— .r. ?AinarkorstrcaK^^^ 


t Prasme, sb.^ Obs . , . i 

horse. Hence f Frayned a., ? ’ ,rh to «=)' 

*539 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 
brother. , a great franeid meirc. *55® iLi.iinc. 

(Somerset Ho,), My frayned gr.W fucr 1^ 

Markham Cheap Husb. 4 His colour would cucr 
white with red fraynes. 
f I'ra3(lie, ^h.'^ Ohs, rare 
;o break; cf. Refbain.] . 

xSSS Adp. Parker Pr.^Aij, phserve t 




[?f. OF./'"''-^'^ 

to break“ cfREFEAiN.] 

1333 Adp. Parker Ps. AiJ, 
ceasure marke To rest with note in close. 


Frayne, •I"’.- 

1 fresnan, firisnan, fr&nn, .8 j-j 

Orm. frajjnenn, (frnyny, i. .cjT.ltr 

froin(o(n, 4-5 frainfe, fran(o, Abo 

(4 froygne, 5 frnyon, fraynno), 9 - 
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j>a. t. 4 frain. [A Com. Tent, str.vb. inflected in 
ME. as wk . ; 0 ^.fregna?tjfrigna 7 tyfr{iian (pa. t. 
fne^n, frdn^ pi. fnignon, friinon, also wk. {gey 
frxguade') = O^.fregiian (pa. ^..fragt^, O^.fregna 
(pa. t. frd)^ Goth, fraihnan (pa. t. frail) ; the 
Te«t. root ^freh^y freg- is found also in OE. 
frictan to ask, fricca herald, freht {=*freo7i1f 
friht) oracle, and (with different vowel-grade) in 
OS. fr&gdn (Dll. vragen), OHG. frdght, frdhen 
(MHG. mo^.Gex, fragenYt further (with 

metathesis), 0)^G.ferg6n to ask, beg. The OAiyan 
root is ^prek'^ prk~y found e.g. in L. precdri to 
Pray ; and with -sk- suffix in L. poscere {i—*pork^ 
sk-), (jtx.forschen to demand.] 

■ 1. trails. To make inquiry of (a person) about 
(something); =Asic v. 2-6 (which see for con- 
stmctions). 

Beowulf 1319 (He) frjeSn gif him w$re lefter neod« 
laSum niht geta:se,' rtSoo Corpus Gloss. C 581 (Hessels) 
ConsulOy frlgno. C900 tr. Bsda's Hist. iv. iii. (1890I 268 
Hine frugnon and ascodon his ^feran, for hwon he fjis dyde. 
erzooo Ags.-Ps, cxxxvni[i]. 20 pone faelan 5eJ>anc frine me 
syl>^n. CXZ05 Lay. 30734 Brien hine gon fraeine of his 
fare-coste. a 1^00 Cursor M. 7193 Sua lang sco frain him, 
kat bald, f>at suilk a gabinghe hir laid, c 1325 Metr. Horn. 
(1862) 151 And this ermyt bigan to frain At Catenas, hou he 
hafd spedde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B.vni. 3 And frayned ful 
oft of folke hat 1 mette, If ani \vi3te wiste \yhere dowel was 
at Inne. cx42o SirAfuadace (Camd.) xvii, Sir Amadace 
franut hur the marchandes name, a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 
678 And sithe he freyned also swithe, ‘ How fares my lady 
brighte’? X50X Douglas I. xi, I. .fast at thame 
did frane Quhat men thay wer? xgzz Skelton Why nat 
to Court 397 Of you I wolde frayne Why come ye nat to 
court. xssS Abp. Parker Ps. xxviiL 65 Theyr myndes 
disdayne Gods actes to fraine. 1575-6 Durham Defos. 
(Surtees) 270 The said Umphra frayned the said Thomas. 
1592 Warner vn. xxxvii. (16x2) i8t, I, musing, 

frain’d her meaning. 1703 Thoresbv Lei. to Ray (E. D. S.) 
FrayUy to ask. Lane. 1803 W. S. ’Rose.Amadis 160 Frayn’d 
by the knight, they told, a beautlous maid .. Was borne a 
prisoner. 

b. intr. To make inquiries ; to inquire at or 
of (a person) ; to ask after (a person), of « about 
(a thing). 

epoo \t. Bsdds Hist. iv. xix, [xxij. {1890)3x6 Swa swame 
seoTfum frinendum , . WilferJ> biscop sagde. e 1200 Ormik 
X 9628 pa Farisewwess haffdenn sket Off Cristess dedess 
fra33nedd. cx*75 ^‘Use. 92/73 pagh pu frayny after 

freond, ne fyndestu non. a 1300 Cursor Af. 3849 pai fran- 
nid 0 par frendes fare, a 1420 Hoccleve De Re^, Princ. 
3745 Thus of hir he gan to axe and freyne. c 1420 Sir 
Amadaee (Camd.) Ivi, If he frayne 0310 afeur me ., Say 
him my sute is -quite. <rt430 Syr Tryaiu. 1090 The kyng 
at hym can frayne. C14S0 Holland Howiat 261 He 
franyt Of thar counsall in this caiss. c 1475 Rauf Coilgear 
227 He began to frane farther mair. 1568 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiv. 43 5 e preiche, 30 fleicn, 3e frane. 

2. a. trans. To ask for (a thing) ; to request (a 
person) fp do something, b. To ask, request. 
Const, 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. A. X29 Fortune fares her as ho fray- 
nez. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viil. vi, 39 For his as scho 
fraynyd fast, He consentyd at h« SyrGcner. 

(Roxb.) 485 He can him frayn A 1 the solhe him to sayn. 

Hence + Prayning vbl. sb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27371 pe preist bi-gin han his franyng. 
cs$j 5 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 30 pe kjmge. .one pis wyts 
maa franyng. f 1394 P. PI. Crede 27 By a fraynyng for- 
han faileh h^r manye. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 
II. 207 At last, be lang franing of his wife, he schew quhat 
schame the king had done to him. 

Prayturer: see Fraterer. 

Frazil (fr^^zrl). [?A Canadian use x^i'^.fraisil. 
coal-dust, cinders.] InCaiiadaoxAU.S. Ice formed 
at the bottom of a stream, anchor-ice. Also attrib. 

1888 Alontreal Gaz. 17 Mar. (Cent,), It has been sug- 
gested that it may be due to the accumulation of frazil 
or anchor-ice. 1^3 Boston (Mass.) YouiJts Compaction 
9 Feb. 71/4 The greater the surface of the swift open water, 
the greater the quantity of frazil made in a minute, hour, or 
day. Every open rapid is, in * zero weather *, a frazil-factory. 

Frazzle (frie'z’l), v. dial, and U.S. Also 
frazle. [Cf. Faselz/., and Fray z/.2] trans. 'Yo 
fray, wear out, tear to rags or ribbons, lit. z.xiAfig. 
Hence Pra'zzled ppl. a. Also Pra'zzle sb., the 
state of being frazzled or worn out ; Fra'zzlings, 
ravellings. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Frazle, to unravel or rend 
cloth. Frazlings, threads of cloth, tom or unravelled. 1893 
Amer. AHssionary (N. Y.) Dec. 418 One’s garments get 
frazzled in the grass ; one’s mind and body and spiritual 
sense sometimes become frazzled, torn to pieces, good-for- 
nothing. 1894 Columhus(SA\C\d\Dispaickz}zxt.,^'NO years 
.Tgo his nerves were worn to a frazzle over an attempt made 
to levy a tax. 1895 Nebraska State yml. 2? June 3/1 
Everyone believed that Thomas would. .plant the frazzled 
banner of the distillers in its place. 

Freak (frfk), sb."^ [Not found before 16 th c. ; 
possibly introduced from dialects, and cognate with 
OK.frlcian {Matt. xi. 17 ) to dance.] 

1. A sudden causeless change or turn of the mind ; 
a capricious humour, notion, whim, or vagary. 

1563 ATirr. ATag., yane Shore li, Fortunes frekes. 1590 
Spenser F. Q, i, iv, 50, I feare the fickle freakes . . Of For- 
tune. 1632 MARMiON//<j//a«rf*xi^a^«^ii.i,Herrilmake 
A stale, to take this courtier in a freak. x66i Cowley 
Govt. O. Crotmvell Wks. 1710 II. 664 Now the Freak takes 
him and he makes seventy Peers of the Land at one clap. 


27x2 Steele Sped. No. 427 p 2 Sometimes in a Freak [she] 
wil[ instantly change her Habitation. 18x2 H. & J, Smith 
Rej. Addr. 79 Amid the freaks that modem fashion sanc- 
tions, It grieves me much to see live animals Brought on the 
stage. ^ 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vi. 158 Ibrahim 
Pasha, in a freak of tyrannical fury, turned every’ Mahometan 
out of the city. xSgx E. W. Gosse Gossif Libr. v. 56 One 
of the grimmest freaks that ever entered into a pious mind. 

2. The disposition of a mind subject to such 
humours ; capriciousness. 

1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca*s Mor. (1702) 54 It is the 
Freak of many People, they cannot do a good Office,, but 
they are jiresenily boasting of it. 2822 Hazlitt Tabled. 
Ser. ir. xviii. 380 Several. ^ave mined their fortunes out of 
mere freak. 2848 C. Bronte y. Eyre xiii, A decent quies- 
cence under the freak of manner, gave me the advantage. 

3. A capricious prank or triti, a caper. 

Cf. the earlier synonym Reaks. 

2724 Gay QuidnunckVslthxi-s, as in giddy freaks he bounces, 
Crack goes the twig, and in he flounces 1 2840 Barham Ingot. 

yackdaw, I be priests, with awe, as such freaks they 
saw, Said : The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw. 2865 
Trollope Belton Est. u 3 Expelled from Harrow for some 
boyish freak. 

4. A product of irregular or sportive fanc}'. 

1784 CowPER Task V. 230 Thy most magnificent and 
mighty freak (an ice-palace]. The wonder of the North. 
2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 74 
Strawberry Hill of Horace Walpole, Fonthill Abbey of Mr. 
Beckford, were freaks. 

b. (More fully freak of nature, = lusns naturx) : 
A monstrosity, an abnormally developed individual 
of any species ; in recent use (esp. U. S.), a living 
curiosity exhibited in a show. 

2847 A* Gilliam Trav, Mexico 230 Many were . . the 
freaks of nature, that I beheld in the sin^lar formations of 
the rocks. 2883 Daily Ne^vs ii Sept. zj% An association of 
. .natural curiosities usually exhibited at booths, .called the 
* Freaks’ Union ’, the word freaks being an abbreviation of 
the term ‘ freaks of nature * by which these monstrosities are 
described. 2892 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 130 The two 
freaks were retired into private life for purposes of refresh- 
ment. 

5. Comb., as freakdhoiv ; freak-doing adj. 

2862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. Art 4jo The freak- 
doing Aswins. 2887E.R.pKNNELLinCw//^w/.-^<^-Mar.4oo 
note, What I should call penny peep, or rather freak, shows. 
Hence Frea^kdom, the region or domain of ca- 
price ; Frea'kery, freaks collectively ; rrea*kfnl 
a., freakish, capricious; rrea’ksome a.ssprec. 

2820 Keats Lamia 1. ero By some freakful chance. 2854 
Chamb. yml. III. 175 Tlie Puckof Fancy, that freaksome, 
tricksy wight, 1873-4 A. J. Ellis in Trans. Philol, Soc. 25 
Was it [‘ scrumptious’].. a pure fancy of the moment, with 
nothing but absurdity and freakdom to generate it ? 2876 
j. Weiss Wit, Hum. ^ Shaks, i. s What a tvide range of 
Nature’s curious freakery a forest has ! 

Freak (frfk), sb.^ [f. Freak v."] A fleck or 
streak of colour. 

2870 Lowell Study Wind. {1872) 215 These quaint freaks 
of russet (in an old book] tell of Montaigne. 

Freak (frfk), v. [f. Freak sb.'^ ; the word 
(in sense i) seems to have been formed by Milton.] 

1. trans. To fleck or streak whimsically or 
capriciously ; to variegate. Usually in pa. pple. 

2637 Milton Lycidas 244 The pansy freaked with jet. 
272^46 Thomson Winter 814 And dark embroun’d, Or 
beauteous freakt with many a mingled hue. 1834 Beckford 
Italy I. 80 Collecting dianlhi freaked with beautifully varied 
colours. 2880 Swinburne Studies in Song 25 The very dawn 
was. .freaked with fire. 

fig, 2803 W. Tavlor in ATonthly Afag. XVI. 222 The 
anxious elaboration of a style freaked with allusions. 

2, intr. To practise freaks; to sport, gambol, 
frolic. 

2663 (see Freaking ///. a.), a 2B20 J. R. Drake Culprit 
Fay xxvi. 1836 Then glad they left their covert lair. And 
freaked about in the midnight air. 

Freak, var, form of Freke, Ohs., man. 

"t Frea’Mng’, ///- a. Obs, [f. Freak vl\ Ad- 
dicted to freaks, freakish. 

2663 Flagellum, or O. Ctynnvellfdnd) 140 After 4 daies 
time (in which Feak and his Freaking Partisans were almost 
run from their wits), 1665 Pepys Diary 25 Jan., He told 
me what a mad, freaking fellow Sir Ellis Layton hath been. 

Freakish. (frPkiJ), a. [f. Freak tA* + -ish.] 

1. Full of freaks, diaracterized by freaks, capri- 
cious, whimsical. 

2653 H. More Confect. Cabbal. (2713) 186 Without any 
such freakish conceits. 1673 Wycherley Gentl. Dancings 
Master i. i, An ill-contrived, ugly, freakish fook 2712 
Steele SPeci. No. 514 T 4 The most wild and freakbh garb 
that can be imagine. 2784 Cowper Tiroc. 605 His freakish 
thoughts. 2792 W. Bartfam Carolina 249 We found our 
companions busily employed in securing the young freakish 
horses. x8x2 W. Tennant Anster F. i. -viii, Her trees of 
tinsel kiss’d by freakish gales. 1863 Geo. Y.uot Romola 
1. iii, Look at that sketch: it is a fancyof. .a strange freakish 
painter. 2870 Lowell Study Wind. (x886) 40 Our freakish 
climate. 1875 Poste Gains i. {ed, 2) lae The s>’nthesis of 
title and right in Civil law may be freakish and capricious. 

2. Of the nature of a freak, curious, grotesque. 

1805 Scott Last Afinstr. n. xi, The ozier wand In many • 

a freakish knot bad twined, 2827 Hood AUds. Fairies 
Ixxxviii, He . . had stuck His freakish gauds upon the 
Ancient’s bro\A 

■ Hence Prea’kislily adv:, rrea*Hsliacss. 

2678 Trans. Crt. Spain 26 Let us admire the freakishness 
of worldly affairs, a 1724 J- Sharp Wks.ivjsiA V. ii. 48 Such 
apiece of folly and freakisnness. X727BAILE^’vol. II, Freak- 
ishly, 2827 Scott yml. 27 Apr., That freakishness of humour 
which made m'ea voIuntar>’ idler. jB73SyMONDS Grk. Poets 


".freck:'. 

ril 204 But gods inten-’ene mechanically and freakishly, like 
the magicians in Ariosto or Tasso. x888 Repentance P. 
Wentivorth II. 340 You.. are fully persuaded 1 did it out of 
sheer freakishness. 

FreaJcy (frrki), a. [f. Freak + -y ^.] 
Freakish. 

1824 Blackzo. ATag. XV. 453 Instead of. .clipsome hedges 
and freaky meadows.. his faded eye could only fall upon 
horrid bare and -walls, 2^2 Ibid. CXLIX. 207^ "l^eodora 
was. .a slippery, freaky little creature. 

Hence Prea-kiness. 

2886 T. Roosevelt Hunting Trips 347 No other species 
perns to show such peculiar ‘ freakiness ’ of character, both 
Individually and locally. 

t Fream, sb. Obs.-^ 'Arable land worn out of 
heart, and laid fallow till it recover’ (Phillips i 6 yi). 

Phillips appends this definition to his explanation of 
Freameth (see next); Kersey 1706 refers it, prob. rightly, 
to Freatu, The word is otherwise unknown. 

Fream (frfm), v. Also 6 (? erron.) froam. [Of 
uncertain origin. 

Perh. an artificial term suggested by I., fremere to roar 
{^.fremir, to shudder, is too remote in sense). But quot. 
2876 suggests that it may, with unexplained irregularity, 
represent OAngl. krdma=NJS. hrieman, to cr>’ out.] 
intr. To roar, rage, growl : spec, of a boar. 

2576 Turberv, Veuerie 23B A Bore freameth. 1583 
Stanyhurst /Eueis ii. (Arb.) 52 Hee freams, and skrawlmg 
to the skye brays terribil hoyselh. Ibid. iv. (Arb.) 200 
Hudge fluds lowdlye freaming from mountayns loftye be 
trowlling, 2660 l{o\\EU.Parly of Beasts \n\. X13 He [a man 
turned into a boar] did , , extreamly froam at his own Country- 
men. 26^4 N. Cox Gcntl. Recreat. 1.(1677) n Terms for 
their Noise at Rutting time .. A Boar Freameth. 2722 
PvcKLE'Ciub 00 An hart bellows, a buck groyns..a boar 
freams. [2876 Whitby Gloss., Freeam or Reeam, to 
scream.] 

+ Frean, v. Manage. Obs. (See quot.) 

2607 Markham Caval. vi. 28 If he will lie downe and 
tumble, which horsmen call Freaning, you shall not onely 
giue him leaue, but. .heipe him to wallow ouer and ouer. 

fFreare. *SV. Obs. Frail jA^ 

2565 Aberd. Reg. V. 25 (Jam.) Fywe halffrearis offeggis. 
a 2575 Diurn. Occiirrents (2833) 292 Ane frear of feggis. 
2582-8 Hist, fames VI (1804) 166 Quhilk was convoyit to 
the castell of Edinburgh in a freare of fegges. 

Freat, obs. form of Fret. 

Freatlie (frfjj), v. Sc. [? repr. OE, {A'^friotan 
to foam (pa. pple. frozen', cf. Froth jA).] 

1. intr. To froth or foam. 

1785 Burns Sc. Drink x, 0 rare I to see thee fizz an' freath 
r th’ lugget caup ! 

2. trans. To make to froth or lather. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. ii. song v. We’re not yet 
begun To freath the gralth. 

Freeh©, obs. form of Fresh. 

+ Fre'chedly, adv. Ohs. rare - ^ [? f. frech 
var. of Freck + -EU 1 -h -lt 2 .] Greedily. 
rx45o Mvrc 1332 Ete or dronke to frechedely. 

Freck, frack (frek, frsek), a. Obs. exc. Sc. 
Forms : a. 1 free, 3 frech, sou/k. vrech, 4 freck, 
•kk(e, 4-5 frek(e, (5 freik), 8-9 Sc. freck. /3. 
Sc. 6-7 Irak, 6-9 frack. [Com. Teut. : OE. free, 
fric, frsec= OYlG. freh covetous, greedy (MHG. 
vrech courageous, Ger. frech bold, insolent), ON. 
frekr greedy (Sw. frack daring, Da. frtek), Goth. 
{faihtOftdks (fee-)greedy, covetous. Cf. Frike a., 
which seems to have been confused with this word.] 

1. Desirous, eager, prompt, quick, ready. Const. 
gen. (OE. only) to with sb. or vb. in inf To make 
freck ; to make ready. 

a 2000 Boeth. Afetr, viii. 25 Hwjct hi firenlusta frece ne 
waron. c 2205 Lav. 9419 To heo eoden alle afoten & swiSe 
freche weoren. a 1300 Cursor AI. 5198 To bidd hast now 
es nan sa frek. 2352 Pol. Poatts (Rolls) I. 68 Doghty 
men . . That war ful frek to fight, c 2450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 4442 He was freke his name to frayne. 2560-78 
Bk. Discipt. Ck. Scot. (1622) Pref., Frack to preach the 
Gospell in Scotland, as in another Antiochia. a 2572 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 2846 I. 204 The merchantis maid frack to 
saill. 1B19 W. 'VE'XUK'iiT Papistry Storm'd (1827) 219 Hae 
ye j’our man by acht o’clock, A’ frack and fumisn't for 
the shock. 2820 Scott Abbot xxxiv, You know whether 
1 am so frack as the serving-man spoke him. 

b. In bad sense : Greedy, gluttonous ; also, keen 
for mischief. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. JIatt. xi. 29 Heonu monn frlc. a 1225 
After. R. 228 be vox Is ec a wrecche vrech best, and fret 
swuSe wel mid alle. c 2275 O. E. Misc. 75 Ac sathanas k® 
frecche pe saule wule drecche, Hwanne he aguU habbep. 

2. Lusty, strong, vigorous. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 23 On all the fiwre thalr w^ 
nane frackar. 2569 in Napier ./l/rw. (1793) 127 ‘1‘hou art the 
frackest felow amang them. 2820 Scott Abbot xxxiv. Un- 
likely men to stay one of the frackest youths in Scotland of 
hts years. 

Freck (frek), sb. rare — ^. [? Shortened from 

Freckle jA] =s Freckle. . 

2866/«^e//.Oa5er:/.No. 53.349 Burnt-umberspotsandfrecks. 

t Treok, frack, v.i Sc. Obs. [f. the adj.J 

intr. To move swiftly or nimbly. _ . 

1S.3 Douglas !• 6= As the Troutnts toULS our 

the flutde. Jbid.v.W. lot. -> 

Freck (frek), s’.- [? Shortened from Fheckle j. 
ofZt of v.J brans. To mark rv.th spots 

or freckles ; to ,, There shee a 

bWleSiltam”sa.CillfreckL .8.1 Claks nt:.Minslr. 
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II. 3 Eve put on her sweetest shroud . . FrcckM with white 
and purple cloud. 1869 Lowell Cftthedr. Poet. Wks. (1870) 
25 The painted windows, frecking [ed. 1890 IV. 47 freaking) 
gloom with glow. 

X 4 :e*clceii> sb, Ohs, exc. dial. Forms : 4 
frekne, 5 frakyn(e, ^-^frakene, 6 fracin, frack- 
ne, freken, -in, 7 frechon,' [a. frekmtr pi. 
(Sw./ni'Awf, T)?..fregne).'] A freckle. 

^1386 Chaucer K/iVs T. 1311 A fewe freknes in his face 
y-spreynd. 14.. iVo;«. in Wr.-Wiilcker 680/3 
a frakyn. 1545 Raynold Byyth Mankyndc iv. vi. (1634) 200 
Frekens..inay be taken away by often anoynting them with 
the oyle of Tartar. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. ni. ii. vi. iii. 
(1651)562 Reddestreeks,frechons, hairs, warts. niSzs^ORBY 
Voc. E. Anglia^ Freckens, freckles. 

Hence Pre’ckened ppL a., marked with freckles. 
la 1400 Merle Arih. 1081 His forhevede alle was it over, 
As h® fsil® of ^ froske, and fraknede it semede. £1440 
Promp. Parv. 176/1 Fraknyd, idem guod Frakny. 1877 in 
N. IK Line. Gloss. 

FreckeH (fre*ken), V. Anglo^Irishj etc. [mis- 
pronunciation of Frighten.] trans. To frighten. 
Also with of. 

1847 Le Fanu T. O'Brien 230 ‘ A whole parish that was 
freckened beyant all telHn*.' 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 
347 * May be it was myself she* was freckened of.’ 
Freckle (fre*k’l), sb. Forms : 5-6 fracel, 
-le, fraksl, -il, -le, 6 frek0ll(e, -le, -yll, 6-7 
freck-(e)l, 7 frecle, -lie, 6- freckle. [Altera- 
tion of Fbecken.] 

1 . A yellowish or light-brown spot in the skin, said 
to be produced by exposure to the sun and wind. 

r2400 Lanfrand s Cirurg. 180 Of clooj) hat is clepld fraclis 
or goute reset. 1544 Phaer (1553) B va, Lac 

virginis. .taketh awaie frekles of y® visage. 1612 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 163 The legs and thighes dis* 
coloured into frekels. 1700 Dryden Palavton ^ A. ill. 76 
Some sprinkled freckles on his face were seen, Whose dusk 
set off the whiteness of the skin. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 
n. ii, Her skin . . spangled here and there with a golden 
freckle. i88x Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet I. 5 She was 
running about without thinking of freckles. 

Jig. <11535 More 7 He semed somwhat besprent 

wt the frekeli of negligence. 

2 . Any small spot or discoloration. 

*547 Borde Inirod. Knoivl. i, (1870) 127 If a man doth 
cast a cupe. .in the well, it wyll be full of droppes or frakils. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. n. i. 13 In their (Cowslips') gold coats, 
spots you see, Those be Rubies, Pairie fauors. In those 
freckles, hue their sauors. 1693 Evelyn De la Quini. Compi, 
Card, 3 One would take them at first but for Ultlc reddish 
Frecles and Spots. X784 Cowper Task vr, 241 Not a flower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, Of liU 
•’nrivalled pencil. 2813 T. Forster Atmos. Phaenom. (1815) 
78 A sort of clrrostratus like little freckles. 1832 Bowles 
Si. Jokn in Pntmos V. 57 Not a freckle stained the firma- 
ment High overhead. 

trans/, t8.. O, W* Holmes Good Time Going, This 
little speck, the British Isles? ’Tis but a freckle: never 
mind it 1 

+ 3 . ? A wrinkle. Ohs. 

2519 Horman Fnlg. 169 b, They fille vp theyr frekyllys : 
and stretche abrode theyr skyn with tetanother. 

4 . Comb., as freckle-waier ; fncklefaccd adj. 
x688 Lend. Gaz. No. 2380/4 Charles Vine, .freckle Fac'd 
. .Run away from his Master. 1856 Anne Manning Tasso 
4- Leonora 100, I am off to the Barber-surgeon’s to buy 
some freckle-water for Madama Leonora. 2884 Harjer's 
Mag Jan. 307/1 You were freckle-faced. 

Freckle (fra k’l), V. [f, the sb.] 

1 . trans. To cover with freckles or spots. 

2612 CitAPSfAN Revenge Bussy d' Aiuhois Plays 1873 II. 107 
The bloud She so much thirsts for, heckling hands and 
face. 1823 J. Badcock Dom.Amusem. 68 Persons naturally 
with brown skins, are blistered or freckled less than those 
who are fairer. 1844 Hood jD/rroz'. in Aslron. ii, ‘ Lord, 
master .. To wonder so at spots upon the sun ! I’ll tell you 
what he’s Aont— Freckled himsel/ !’ 

b. intr. To appear in spots or patches. 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 207 The sunbeams, filtering 
small, Freckling through the branches fall. Ibid. II. 201 
Where the sunshine freckles on the eye Through the half- 
clothed branches in the woods. 

2 . intr. To become marked with freckles. 

2842 Thackeray Fitz^Boodle's Conf. Wks. i86g XXII. 220 
Those fair complexions, they freckle so. 2889 Anstey 
Pariah 1. iv, You know I never freckle. 

PrecKlea (fre-k’ld),///. a. Also 4 y-fraoled, 
5 y-freklet, fraould. [f. Freckle sb. + -ed 2.] 

1 . Marked with freckles. 

1440 [see Fkizckxv]. 1601 Marstok Ant. f, Mcl. iv. 
WIis. 1856 I. 50 She hath a freckled face. 1680 Lonii. 
Gaz. No. 1532/4 Wuh pock-holes in his face, and freckled. 
1751 Gordon Another Cordial /or Low Spirits II. 138 One 
of the Barkin-Tribe, with weather-beaten Countenance and 
freckl’d Fist. 1885 Runciman Skippers <5- Sh. 232 The 
fircckled children looked hard and healthy. 

2 . Spotted; dappled; variegated. 

<•1380 SirPerumb. 3659 Is stede, A1 y-fracled wyh whit S: 
rede. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret., Prix<, Priv. (E. E. 'T. S.) 233 
Even. .whit y-frcklet, or 1-sprotid. irx6i4 Drayton Quest 
ef Cvnthia Wks. (1748) 227 We’ll angle in the brook, The 
freckled trout to take. 1674 N. Cox Centl. Recreat. 1. 
(1677) 41 Their (Hounds’) Legs freckled with red and black. 
x8*x Clare Ptll. Minstr. I. 140 Freckled cowslips are 
gilding the phain. 1876 Rock TV^r/. Fahr. 63 Velvet., 
freckled with gold thread sprouting up like loops, 
t 3 . Resembling a freckle. Ohs.-- 
x6ix Bible Zft*. xiii. 39 It is a freckled spot that growclh 
in the skin. 

4 . Comb., as /reckledfaced adj. 
x6xx Sited Theai. Gt. Brit. (1614) joj/z When a stout 
frecicd faced King should passe over that ford, then the 


power of the Welshmen should he brought under. 1687 
Land. Gaz. No. 2256/4 They were taken away by a Fellow 
. .swarthy and freckled Faced. 2885 Black White Heather 
ii, The little red-headed, freckled-faced lassie. 

Hence Fre’chledness, the state of being freckled. 

x6zx CoTCR., C/iw////p..the frecklednesse of a face. 

Freckling (fre’kUg), vbl. sb. [f. Freckle v. 
+ -ING L] The action of the verb Freckle. In 
quots. quasi-fpwfr., a mark like a freckle. Also 
collect., a marking with freckles, 

1820 Keats Lamia n 159 A deep Volcanian yellow. . Made 
gloom of all her frecklings, streaks and bars. 1882 Garden 
s8 Jan. 68/^ A white variety without the c.Yfernal freckling 
is not uncommon. 

Fre*cklish, a. rare-^K [f. Freckle sb. +■ 
-ISH.] Somewhat freckled. 

1692 Lend. Gaz. No. 2800/4 Timothy Phillips . . pale and 
frecklish. .went away, .with a.. Sura of Money. 

Freckly (fre*kli), a. [f. Freckle sb. + -y k] 
Full of spots or freckles. 

a 2704 T. Brown Highlander 14 He . . plumps his Freckly 
Cheeks with stinking Weed ['lobacco]. 1740 Pineda Span. 
Diet.. Sarpulltdo, freckly, motly, or full of small Spots. 

tTrexily, fra'cMy, adv. Chiefly Air. [f. 
Fkeck a. + -LY-.] a. Voraciously, greedily, b. 
Eagerly, with spirit, promptly, lustily. 

a. c X205 Lay. 31772 He set of ane uisce urechliche swiSe. 
*375 Bardour Bmce vir. 166 Thai rostit in hy thair met, 
And fell rycht frakly for till et. 

b- c 1440 York Myst. xi. 393 Do charge cure charyottfs 
swithe And frekly folowes nie. 25x3 Douglas dEneisww. 
vti. j 6.^ Wonder frakly thai Onto thair labour can thaim alt 
addres. x6oo J. Melvii.l Diary (1842) 362 The genlilmen 
offerit tham selves verie fraclie. a 2651 Calderwood Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 669 How fr.acklie, as a perjured 
and man-sworne person he went forward. 

tFre’ckny, a. Obs.-’^ In 5 frakny. [f. 
Frecken jA T -Y I ; ^Sw.frdkntg.l Freckled. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 176/1 Frakny, or fraculde {P. frekeny) 
lentigiQi)osus. 

+ Fre’ddon, V. obs. Also 6 firdon, friddon, 
fridoun. [ad. Fr. fredonner.'] intr. To hum, 
warble, quaver. Hence 1 * Pri’ddoning vbl. sb. 

1584 Southerne in Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxii. (Arb.) 
260, 1 will freddon in thine honour. 1588 A. Hume Triumph 
Lord 207 Douce friddoning of flutes. 2599 — (see Firdon.) 
16. . MoNTCOMERtc Cherrio Slae vli <in Evergreen), Com- 
pleitly, mair sweitly, Scho fndound flat and schairp. 
f Frede, v. Forms; 2-4 fred0(n; also i ge- 
frddan, 3-4 south, ivredefn. [OE. (ie)/r/dan 
wk. vb., f. frbd wise; *=MDu. vroeden, OHG. 
fruotani] trans. To be sensible of, feel, perceive ; 
with direct obj. or with sentence as obj\ Also r^. 

c 888 K. JElfred Boeth. xli. I4 Siogefrednes hlne inx$ 
^egrapian & xefredan h^t hit Itchoma bih- cxooo ^Elfric 
Horn. I. 544 Hi swurdes eege ne gefreddon. ciooo Ags. 
Gosp. Mark v. 29 Hco on hire ^efredde [rxx6o Hatton 
fredde) ’5a;t heo of Sam witc xehaled waes. rx205 Lav. 
27138 Ah he herm ivredde: Ins ne^e men he losede. e X275 
Sinners Beware 197 in O. E. Misc. 78 Bute we vs bi-rede 
Pe gost hit schal ivrede. ^13x5 Shoreham 22 ^ef that je 
fredeth 50U, That he ne be nau^t di^ne For te be housled. 
cvgio Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1514 His wife lai warme abedde 
And solas of hire lemman fredde. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 
374 If that I her fredde, Whan I toward offring her ledde. 

Frederize, t'- nonce-wd. [f. Frederick + -JZB.] 
iulr. To take the part of the Emperor Frederick. 

x6x8 Daniel Ciff//. Hist. Eng., Hen. III. (an. 1246) 138 Vpon 
the Popes, .dispistng the Kings message (who, he said, began 
to FrederizeX 

II Tredon. Obs. [Fr. fredon in similar sense.] 
A particular sequence of cards : see quot. 

X798 sporting Mag. XII. 142 The fredon which is four 
tens, four aces, four nines, etc. 

Fred-stole : see Fuithstool. 

Free (frf), a. P'orms: 1 frfo, fr€o, freoh, 
frioh, fri, frig, 2-3 fri(e, 3-4 freo, (3 south. 
vreo), 4 fry, frey, south, vry, vri, 6 frye, 6-7 
(chiefly frie, 2-(i fre, 4— free. [Com. Teut. ; 
O'id../rio, fi‘lo,frtg corresponds to OFris. frt, OS. 
fri (recorded .only as sb. and in the compound 
frt-ltk; Du. 2/ry), OHG. /rf (MHG. zirf, mod. 
Qtr./rei), ON. *fri'r (lost exc. in the compound 
f rials '.—^fri/ials *free-nccked free ; the mod.Icel. 
fri, Sw., Da. fri are adopted from Ger.', Goth. 

OTeut. ^frijo' free:— OAryan *priyo; re- 
presented by Skr. friyd dear, Welsh rh/dd free, 
f. root *pri to love (Skr. prt to delight, endear ; 
OSI. prijatelt friend, Qo\X\. frtjpn, OE. frion to 
love, whence Friend). 

The primary sense of the adj. is ‘dear*; the Germanic 
and Celtic sense comes of its having been applied as the 
distinctive epithet of those members of the household who 
W’ere connected by lies of kindred with the head, as opposed 
to the slaves. The converse process of senscKievelopment 
appears in Lat, tlbcri ‘ children literally the ‘ free ’ members 
of the household.) 

I. Not in bondage to another. 

^ 1 . Of persons : Not bound or subject as a slave 
is to his master; enjoying personal rights and 
liberty of action as a member of a society or state, 
K. vFlfreo Boetk. xlL | 2 Gif hwylc .sivihe rice 
c>’ning._.nffifdc nnmne frj'ne [MS. Cott, freonc) mon on 
eallon his rice, acwicron ealJeheowe. csvco JE\.tr\c E.rod. 
XXI. apeowie he six jer and beo him freoh on pam scofo- 
, ^n. a X300 Cursor M. 6708 (GOtt.) Qua-so smyles vte his 
thrales eye.. He sal him make fre and quite. 1535 Cover. 


DALE Job iii. zp 'Ike honde man, and he that U fre fron VI, ' 
master. 1606 Shaks. Ant.eyCl. iv. xiv. 81 When I'tlS 
make thee free. x6xo — Temp. i. ii. 442 Delicate Ariel !“§ 
set thee free for this. 1657 R. Licos Bartadoesixiiy-^ .e 
These are free Negroes, and wear, .the badge of their 
freedom. 1841 'LKW.Arab.Nis. I.6sItsomeiimeshappew. 
though rarely, that free girls are sold as slaves. 

' l>- fs- («/• ill a spiritual sense =not in bondart 
to sin). 

R«sMv. Gesf. John viii. 36 Gif for&n smu io. 
xefrioo soolice fno je biooon. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Ben:, jox 
He hadde maked hem fre of J?e denies brahipe. itn 
Douglas JEneis x. iiu 8^ Of the fatis fre [orig. MtraJaA- 
s6so Shaks. TentJ. JEpi), 20 As j^u from crimes roo'J 
pardon'd be, Let your indulgence set me free. i6ix Bieu 
Gal. V. I. 1643 Denham Cooped s Hill 130 Who.. free 
from Conscience, is a slave to Fame. 1695 Ld. Prestcx 
Boeth, iv. ip4 Everj’thing is by so much the freer froa 
Fate. 

c. Of or belonging to free men. Free labour. 
the labour of free men (in contradistinction to that 
of slaves). 

X856 Olmsted Slaxae States joo He is satisfied that at 
present free-labor is more profitable than slave-labor. 

2 . Of a state, its citizens, institutions, etc, : En- 
joying civil liberty ; existing under a government 
which is not arbitrary or despotic, and does not 
encroach upon individual rights. Also, not sabject 
to foreign dominion. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. 219 Al[a)s ! that folk, that enir 
fre . . War tretyt than sa wykkj^ly. 1382 ^yvalK 1 Man. 
xi. 31 And Jerusalem be holy and free, with his ccxwk 
1622 Shaks. Cymb. in. i. 49 Till the miurious Romans did 
extort This Tribute from vs, we were free. 1667 SIiltos 
P. L. 1. 259 Here at least We shall be free. 1770 Junius Left. 
xxxvii. 184 He is king of a free people. 1792 ResiiUnitin 
Francely.’jS)’]) 1. 155 France is now the freeest countryinthe 
world. x8o 2 WoRDSw., Sonn., 'It is not to be ihi>u»ht cf 
that the Jlood', We miLst be free or die, who speak the 
tongue That Shakspeare spake. X817-XB Cobbett Rail 
U. S. (1822) 21 Is it not a mockery to call a man free, ufco 
no more dares turn out his tallow Into candles for his own 
use, than he dares rob upon the highway? 1867 Smirs 
Huguenots Eng. xi. (1880) 187 Holland .. became the chief 
European centre of free thought, free religion, and fr« 
industry. 

1 3 . Noble, honourable, of gentle birth and breed- 
ing. In ME. a stock epithet of compliment. Ofttn 
in alliterative yA\x. fair and free. Obs. 

a 1000 Ciedmoiis Gen. 1642 iGr.) Da wearh Seme 
dohtra. .worn afeded, freora bearna. c xeoo Ags, Ps. InQt 9 
Ic j)e on folcum frine Drihten ecne andete. f S.E«g> 
Leg. I. ico/ioope Amirales douater. .f»al was so fairarofre 
2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 420 Of fajTOSt fourme & man^i 
mest jeniyl & fre. 11x300 Cursor M, 8iar Als 
(Ethiopians’) hide becom sa qviite And 0 fre Mod pa} r 
heu. 13.. £. E. Alli/.P. A. 795 My joy, 
lemman fre. ? <t 2366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 633 V j!. 

is so fair and free, c X384 — H. Fame r. 44* ' ^*1 

Anchise.s the free, c 1460 Tcamieley Mysi. (Surtees) 125 tor 
to tvjTship that chyld so fre. <“*489 Caxton 
Aymon ix. 199 They met wyth damp Karnwult 
knyght. c X554 Interlude' /y Youth in Haxl Dodflty II. w 
'J'o have a sight I would be fain Of that lady free. » P 
Milton L' Allegro xx Thou Goddess fair and free. • ^ 

i* 4 . Hence in regard to character and condBCi. 
Noble, honourable, generous, magnanimous. 

a X300 Cursor M. 25524 )>at ilk time jiou mistred P^» “ ' 
iesu r wit hert sa fre, 'Z'o maria inagdalene. ^*4®® •“ < ’ 
Troys'zs 'Now frynd quod M faire, ifuV iW 
holden, Will ye suffer me to say, and the sothe telle? L9 
Mirr. Mag., Salisbitry xvUi, Vertuous hf®. 
lowly mind. 1594 H. Willobje in Shaks. C. j 
Y ou must be secret, constant, free. , Ot-tef 

iii. ip9, I would not have your free and noble nature, 

self-bounty, be abused. / ..a 

fb. Of studies: Liberal; 

1422 tr. Secreta SecfVt., Priv. Priv. (E. E; T. a.) Jj® 
shoJde make his chjddryn to lerne fre Scicncis of L £ 

II. Released, loose, unrestricted. . 

6. At liberty; allowed to go where one wtsu-f 

not kept in confinement or custody. ^'Fj'tt ' / 
ing^L. libera ensiodia. Also, released from 
iinement or imprisonment, liberated. Fhr. 
free, let go free, etc. (Also fg.') . 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 206/2 .And ii 
kepyng and disputed ayenst the Jewes. tSfS ^ at 
TON tr. A'icliolay’s Yoy. 1. xx. 24 b, He wold .. ^ 
free deliverance. x6o8 Shaks. /Vr. iv. yi. 107 
gods Would set me free from this unhaBow o pi 
De For Ca/t. Singleton xvi. (1840) 260 V ® unharPf 
go free, a xyxx Prior Love disarmed 25 oei 
pris’ner free, Who ne’er intended harm to they., ••ijur;' 
Smith Wks. (1859) IJ. 37/2 We use no compulsion 

tried prisoners. ^Vou afe free as air till you arc fbu^ ^ 

1871 Morley Voltaire 2 Calvin.. set Tiye all iho • 
b. Of animals: Notkept in confinement, a 
to range abroad. , {(te 

X393 Lancl. P. pi. C. XII. 250 aroyn<f* 

besies. 2697 Dryden vi. 889 


Free from their Harness, graze the flow ^ ;<a!l 


,e now ry j;| 

A. B. WcLBY Poems (1867; 35 Ihe round h'y® 
thine own, O fi-ee and happy bird ! 2849 M 
Eng. 1.312 Deer, as free as in an American for 1 
there by thousands. ■ Anstraiuti 

6 . Released from ties, obligations, or c 
upon one's action. , . Bxp**^^** 

iS9« SiMR-s. Tm,:. Shr. l. i. 
eldest daughter to a husband wc set his > 0 e> ,, l 

husband. <1x605 hlowco\stMF, Comm^- fJ , 
rather far be fast nor frie, Albeit I micht .. W* 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. v. 57 
bound unto Octavia. a 1721 I’ihok tio g, 
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FREE. 


ive* i8 We both have spent our stock of love, So conse- 
quently should be free. 1859 W Beggar-boy 2 Since 

1 \va.s what may be termed a free man ; or, in other words, 
since I became independent, 

b. Released or exempt from work or duty. 

1697 Drydes Virg. Georg. 11. 640 The Swain, who, free 
from Business and Debate, Receive.s his easy Food from 
Nature’s Hand. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's yoy. E. hid. 300 
They watch and are free by turns in the day-time, but at 
night they must all be in the Fort, a *7x5 Burnet Oivn 
Time (1766) II. 37 Coleman had a whole day free to make 
his escape, c x8x8 Sir R. Peel in Croker Papers (1884) I. 
iv. 1x6 A fortnight hence 1 shall be free as air. 

7. Guiltless, innocent, acquitted. Const, froiiiy 
of (a crime or offence). ? Obs. 

x6o* Shaks. Haul, nr. ii. 252 Your MaiMtie and wee that 
haue free soules, it touches vs not. Ibid. v. ii. 343 Lacr. 
Mine and my Fathers death come not vpon thee, Nor thine 
on me. Ham. Heauen make thee free of it, *^37 Ruther- 
ford Let, 23 Sep. (1891) 521, 1 am free from the blood of all 
men, for I have communicated to you the whole counsel 
of God. x6s7 R. Ligon Darbadoes{\t’ji) 3 A man that hath 
a free heart, and a good Conscience. 1678 Drydcn & Lec 
(Edipus III. i (end>, My hands are guilty, but my heart 
is free. 

8 . Of actions, activity, motion, etc. : Unimpeded, 
unrestrained, unrestricted, unhampered. Also of 
persons : Unfettered in their action. 

a 1300 Cursor bT. 13079 pe king J?am lele haf fre entre. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 152 pe necke schal nevere have 
his free mevynge. 1463 'Bury With (Camden) 22 Fre 
owth goyng and in comyng. 1533 Covf.rdale 2 Thess. 
iii, T That the worde of God maye haue fre passage. 
1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iii. ii. 86 We shall haue the freer 
woing at M' Pages. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
292 'rhat the water may have free passage to all parts. 
1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. v. iii. § 62 Whilst each Bishop 
in his respective Diocesse, Priest in his Parish, were 
freer than formerly in execution of their Office. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq, Apol. 552 As if one, while his friend was 
stooping, should fetch a freer stroke at their common 
Enemy. 17x3 Berkeley Guardian No. 49 P 7 [A] library 
that I have free access to. 1791 Mrs. Kadcliffe Rom. 
Forest \\y Her dress, which was loosened for the purpose of 
freer respiration. 1828 Ld. Grenville Sink, Fundp. viii, 
Without the free examination of previously received opinion, 
no branch of human knowledge can ever be advanced. x8sx 
Ruskin Stones yen. xvii. (18741 I. x88 They have free 
admission of the Hght^ of Heaven, 1875 Towett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. J12 The various passions are allowed to have 
free play. 

b. phr, (7b /lavo ot ^ive) a free hand : liberty 
of action in affairs that one has to deal with. So 
to have ends hands free. 

1869 Frf-eman Abn/r. Cong. (1876) III. xiv, 320 Harold 
thus had his hands free. 1890 J. Corbett Drahe ix. X17 
He was given a free hand to act against the East and West 
India convoys. 1893 Col, Maurice in United Service 
Mag. July 4x4 No one ever had, in the composition of 
any history. .a freer hand or more ample resources. 

c. with to and inf . : At liberty, allowed, or per- 
mitted to do something. Also, f permitted iDy one’s 
conscience, feeling it right to do something. 

c 1386 Chaucer IVi/e'.^ Prol. 49, 1 am free To weddc, a 
goddes half, wher it lyketh me. x666 Pepys Diaty x May, 
Thomas Pepys did come to me, to consult about, .his being 
a Jfustice of the Peace, which he is much against .. iHe] 
tells me, as a confidant, that he is not free to exercise 
punishment, .against Quakers and other people, for religion. 
1667 Milton P. L. iii. 09, 1 made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 1697 Dampiek 
yoy, I. iii. 31 Privateers are not obliged to any Ship, but 
free to go ashore where they please. x8i* H. & J. Smith 
Horace in Loud. 83 He’s free to sow discord in German 
plantations. x8x8 Scott Heart Midi, xix, If ye_ arena free 
in conscience to speak for her in the court of judicature. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxi, She was free to come and 
go. X876 Smiles Sc. Natnr. iii. (ed. 4) 59 Some occupation 
that would leave him freer to move about. 

d. Not fettered in judgement j unbiased, open- 
minded. 

1633 H. More Antid. Aih. u xi. (17x2) 35, I appeal to 
any free Judge. Ibid, iii. xvi. (1712) 141 His own words 
are so free and ingenuous, 1686 Burnet Trav. 1. (1750) 60, 
I wish they had larger and freer Souls. 

e. Showing absence of constraint or timidity in 
one’s movements. 

1849 James Woodman vii. The traveller came forward 
with a bold, free step. 

9. Of literary or artistic composition, etc. : Not 
observing strict laws of form ; (of a translation, 
copy, etc.) not adhering strictly to the original. 

x8x3 Tytler Ess. Princ. Transl. (ed. 3) 23X The limits 
between free translation and paraphrases. x8sx Craig 
Lect. Drawing \i\. 406 A free and tasteful expression of the 
minute forms in landscape. 1844 Stanley I. iii. 142 
Any mistake of grammar or construction, however dex- 
terously concealed in the folds of a free translation. X869 
OusELEY Counterp. xv. 97 When., it becomes impossible to 
follow exactly all the intervals proposed . . The imitation is 
then said to be Free, or Irregular. 

10. Allowable or allowed {io or for a person to 
do something) ; open or permitted to. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 216 If that which we have 
learned, be free for every man to know. x6x8 Bolton 
Flortts To Rdr., Be it free, with reverence and modesty, to 
note over-sights. X64X J. Jackson True Evang. T. i.44lt 
was free to every one to bastinado a Christian where he met 
him. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 747 Defaming as impure what 
God declares Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to 
all. T709 Hearne Collect. 4 Apr., Y* Copy was.. free to y« 
View of any one. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks- VIII. 
32 His Grace may think as meanly as he will of my deserts 
.. It is free for him to do so, x^6 Trench Mirac. xxxii. 


(1862) 452 The * twelve legions of Angels \ whom it was free 
to Him to summon to his aid. 

b. Open to all competitors ; open for all. Free 
fight : a fight in which all and sundry engage pro- 
miscuously. 

1870 Lowell Study Wind. 430 The affair became what 
they call on the frontier a free fight. 187* Mark Twain 
Innoc. Abr. xvii. 1x4 The sailors of a British ship .. 
challenged our Sailors to a free fight. xSSx Chicago Times 
IX June, The grand free-for-all horse race, open to the world. 
1887 Spectator ^ Imw 759/2 English riots are mere free- 
fights, begun without special premeditation. 

11. Of a space, way, passage, etc. : Clear of ob- 
structions, open, unobstructed. So of air = freely- 
circulating, in which one breathes freely. 

c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex, 3244 On twel doles delt ist ffe se, xii. 
weijes 3er-in ben fairer and fre. a 1300 Cursor M. 5932 
(Gott.) Froskis .. al ^ erde )>ai couerd sua, A man iniht 
noght fre sett hista. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. ii. 233 Are 
not the streets as free Forme as for you ? X67X Narborouch 
yrnl. in Ace. Sev. Late yoy. i. (171*) i45 They did meet 
with no Ice, but a free and open bea. 1^7 Dryden yirg. 
Georg, I, 47 Where in the Void of Heav’n a Space is free, 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid for thee. Ibid. iv. 424 
They stop his Nostrils, while he strives in vain To breath 
free Air. x8^ Scott Marm. 1. iv, And quickly make the 
entrance free. 1836 Kane Arct. Expt. I. iii. 35 The wind 
off .shore — with much free water. 1898 Patmore Tamerton 
Church-Tower i. 9 Our weary spirits flagg’d beneath The 
still and loaded air; We left behind the freer heath. 

12. Clear of (something which is regarded as 
objectionable or an encumbrance). Const, of., from. 

a X300 Cursor M, 5923 Ne was in hus na vessel fre J>at 
watur hild. o stan ne tre, O k** watur k^t sua stanc. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xUi. (1405) 503 Greta is an 
ylonde free and dene of venyme. x6^ Narborouch yml, 
in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. \. (1711) 20 Every Man is com- 
manded to keep himself clean, and free from Lice. 168B R. 
Holme Armoury iii. 236/2 A Woman all Hairy, no part of 
her Face free, X698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 1x7 These 
places are seldom free from Soldiers and Seamen. 1736 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters III. 220 There is hardly any mine, .free 
from pyrite. 2854 G. B. Richardson Umv. Code v.(ed. 12) 
4103, I can keep free with the pumps, i860 Tyndall frAnc. 
I. XIX. X35 [Glacier) Ice, singularly free from air-bubbles. 
2885 La7v yVwwLXXlX. 176/x The main travelling ways 
. . had been . .reported free from any accumulation of foul gas. 

13. fa- Of a bird’s flight : Agile, swift. Obs. 
2637 R. Ligon Barhadoes (x673> 4 Her ordinary flying . . 

is commonly more free than the best Haggard Faulcon. 
Ibid.^ A kind of sea Hawk .. of a far freer wing, and of a 
longer continuance. 

b. Nant» Of the wind : Not adverse (see quot. 
1867 ). • 

1840 R. H, Dana Be/. Mast xxv. 8x We had the wind free 
..sail after sail the captain. jailed upon her. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.y s. v. Freeing^ To be free. Said of the 
wind when it exceeds 67® 30' from right-ahead. x88o Daily 
Tel. 7 Sept., She is on the wrong tack, but the last puff was 
free, and helped her. 

14. Of material things : Not restrained in move- 
ment, not fixed or fastened. To get free : to get 
loose (from something that restrains or encumbers), 
to extricate, 

2390 Spenser F, Q. i. i. 29 And, knitting all his force, got 
one hand free. 16^ Milton P. L. vii. 464 Now half ap- 
peared The tawny lion, pawing to get free His hinder parts. 
x86i J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd.^ Cedent. 114 The. , 
free zooids of the Lucernaritix. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. II. X. § 82 (1875) 250 The pennant of a vessel lying 
becalmed first shows the^ coming breeze, .by gentle undula- 
tions that travel from its fixed to its free end. 1878 E. 
Prout in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 40 The discover)' of the free 
reed. 1884 F, J. Britten Watch 4- Clockm., Free Springy 
a b.alance spring uncontrolled by curb pins. 1890 Boldre- 
wooD Col. (1891)149 The yacht, .with courses free. 

15. Disengaged from contact or connexion with 
some other body or surface; relieved from the 
pressure of an adjacent or superincumbent body. 
In Bot.y not adnate to other organs. Free-central ; 
see quot. 1845 . 

17x5 Lf.oni Palladio's Arc/iit. (1742) II. 10 Making over 
the Architraves. .Arches that will bear the weight, and leave 
the Architraves free. 1830 R. K.iiox BeclanCs Anat. 374 
At the free surface of the mucous membrane. 1845 Lindley 
Sch. Bot. 1.(1838) x6 If it [the placenta) grows in the middle 
of the ovary, without adhering to its sides, .it is called /ree 
central, xWi Miss Pratt Flower. PI. I. 8 The anthers 
remaining separate, and being termed free. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 105 Carpels i or more, free or connate. 

16. Chetn.^ etc. Uncombined. 

x8oo tr. Lagrange’s Chan. I. 244 The nitric acid remains 
free in the liquor. 2851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 51 
By the decomposition of the carbonic acid, oxygen is set 
free. x862 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xx. (ed. 2)4^ Asilicate 
of alumina, with some free silica, and a trace of iron, c 1865 
. Wylde in Circ. Sc. 1. 148/2 A few grains ofkaolin, .may 
e added to neutralise an excess of free acid. 

17. Of power or energy : Disengaged, available 
for * work ’. 

x8*s J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 662 The whole power 
of the engine would be expended in impelling itself and the 
ship . . and no free power would remain for freight. 2837 
Brewster Magnet. 363 The action of the free fluid is in 
equilibrio with the external force. 1838 Proc, Amer. Phil. 
Soc. I. 6 Free electricity is not under any circumstances 
conducted silently to the earth. 

18. Of a material : Yielding easily to operation, 
easily worked, loose and soft in structure. Also 
free-working', see D. i.a below. ^ See also Fkee- 
STONE, whence this sense prob. arises. 

*573 In Willis & Clark Cambridge tiS86) I, 274 hem for 
Ramsey stone free and ragge. 2676 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. 


Soc.) IL 353 M.'iny flat stones, but being free and soft, their 
inscriptions are woren out. 2763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 
(ed, 2) 59 Even that kind of land that is most flee and open 
in its nature, is found to be rendered more fertile by [fallow, 
ing]- 1793 Smeaton Edysionc I.. § io 6 This stone was 
capable of being thus wrought, and ivas so free to the tool. 
1807 Vancouver (1813) II Itis generally called 

free, or Dunstone land. 

b. Of wood: Without knots. (So free-stuff-. 
see D. 2 .) 

1678 [see Froughv a]. 1770 Kuckahn in Phil. Trans. LX. 
315 Out of any soft free wood; cut an artificial one. ' 

III. Characterized by spontaneity, readiness or 
profuseness in action. 

19. Of a person, his will, etc. ; Acting of one’s 
own will or choice, and not under compulsion or 
constraint ; determining one’s own action or choice, 
not motived from withont. (See also Free will.) 

c888 K.^.zElfred Boeth. xli. § 2 Forksem he gesceop twa 
gesceadwisan ^esceafta frio (/V.S*. Cott. freo], englas & men. 
<rx4oo Rom. Rose 7441 He knew nat that she was con* 
Streyned .. But wende she come of wille al fre. 2602 
?Marston Pasquil 4- Kaih. 1. 180 Nay, be free, my 
daughters, in election.^ x6o6 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. ir. ii. 270 To 
make vp a free determination 'Twixt right and wrong. 2662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Saer. iii. iii. § 5 Considering man as a free 
agent. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. vii. § 22 A man is said to 
be free, so far forth as he can do what he will, 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 561 From the day when he quitted 
Friesland, .he had never been a free agent. 2869 Frfxman 
Norm. Conq, (1876) HI. xi. 6 The choice of the electors 
would be perfectly free. 

20. Ready in doing or granting anything ; acting 
willingly or spontaneously; (of an act) done of 
one’s own accord ; (of an offer, assent, etc.) readily 
given or made, made with good will. 

<7x386 Chaucer Prol. 852 To kepe his forward by Iris free 
assent. 2333 Coverdale 2 Kings x. 23 And Kynge Salomon 
gaue vnto y*Quene. .all that she desyred and axed, besydes 
that which he gaue her of a frye hande. 2549 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Collect 20th Sund. Trinity, That we maye with free 
hearts accomplyshe those thynges that thou wouldest have 
done. 2376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 221 Thore is no kinde 
of thing, which Cicsars highnesse . . wil not graunt and 
give of bis free bountie. 1607 Shaks. Timon r, ii. 288. 
2622 Tourneur Atlu Trag. i. i, You neede not urge my 
spirit by disgrace, 'Tis fre<§ enough ; my Father hinders it, 
26x8 Bolton Florus (1636) 23 Tarquinius . . of his own free 
courage demanding the Kingdome, had it as freely granted. 
<2x626 Bacon Nao Ail. Wks. 1802 II. 132 His noble free 
offers left us nothing to ask. 2652 C, Cartwright Cert. 
Rclig. I. 206 God doth justifie us (saith he) of his free- 
goodnes. 1882 Ocilvjc s. v., He made him a free offer of 
his services. 

b. with inf : Ready to do something ; eager, 
willing, prompt. Obs. exc. in phr. free to confess^ 
where the adj. is now apprehended as in S c. 

2660 Trial Regie. 22, I shall be very free to open my 
Heart. 2699 Dampier Foy, II. v. 94 He was very free 
to talk with me, and first asked me my business thither. 
<2x7x6 Blackall Wks. (2723) 1. 276 'l‘o part with any- 
thing in this World, .pnd^ to be free to suffer any temporal 
Loss rather than live in a State of strong 'remptation 
to Sin. 2722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (179s) I. m. 192 But 
they were not free to consent thereto. 2784 AVrt» Spec- 
tator xvi. 6/2 For my own part, I will be free to confess, 
that, in my opinion, [etc.). 2822 Clare yill. Minslr. I. 40 
Mark . . his generous mind ; How free he is to push about 
his beer. 2824 Bvron yuan .xvi. l.vxiii, He wa.s * free to 
confess’— (whence comes this phrase? Is’t English? No— 
'tis only parliamentary) That [etc.]. 2874 Ruskin Fors 

Clav, xxxvii. 4, 1 am free to confess I did not quite know 
the sort of creature I had to deal with. 

C. Of a horse : Ready to go, willing. 

1477 Sir j. Paston in P. Lett. No. 802 IH. 200 It shall 
never neede to prykk nor thretea free horse. « 2592 Greene 
IV. Wks. iRtldg.) 242/1 Horses that be free Do 
need po spurs. 2673 E. Brown Brief Acc. Trav. 71 They 
[Servian horses] are very free. 2884 Daily Nctvs 23 July 
7/2 ‘ Free horses ' — horses that is. .that have been working 
m pairs, and have been too conscientious in their work, and 
have done more than their share. 


21, Ready in giving, liberal, lavish. Const, of 
as^oo Cursor M. 24397 Sua fre giuer of all-kin gode. 
CX300 Ibid. 27874 (Cott. Galba) Help ke peuerwith hert fre. 
Ibid. 28741 (Colt. Galbai What nede es kat \>q spenser be 
nithing of kat k® lord es fre. x6xx Bible 2 Chron. xxix. 31 
As m.'iny as were of a free heart. 2663 Butler i. i. 496 
For Saints themselves will sometimes be Of Gifts that 
cost them nothing, free. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. i. 84 'Die 
Tonquinese in general are very free to their Visiianis, treat- 
ing them with the best cheer they are able to procure. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe i. iv, I was not verj' free of it, for my Store 
w’as not great. 1740 Garrick Lying Falet 11. Wks. 1798 I. 
53 When he’s drunk. .he’s very free, and will give me any 
thing. 1872 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) Iv. xviii. 185 
Handsome in person and free of hand. 


b. Of a gift : Given out of liberality or genero- 
sity (not in return or requital for something else).^ 
<72380 Wvclif Sel. IVks, III. 3x2 To fynde goode prestis 
bi fre almes of k^ peple. 2348 Udall, etc. Erasm.Par. 
Matt. L 21 The messingcr of this free felicltie. xsSj^Fulke 
Defence xv. 403 The worde -• ^ 

gift*, or a gift that is freely giuen .. wherof ihe^rcuer^ 
IS, what is so free as gift! 2791 Gentl. ^tag. u^\.yp 
Benefices are now, I might almost say never a free gi 


ivate patron. 1 

5. Acting without restriction or limitation ^ ai- 
ing oneself ample measure in doing something^ 

78 Timme Caluineon Gen. 86 Being convinced, .that he 
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laying taxeson the next. 1746 Bcrkeley LM. Tar-waier 
ii. § 9 The free use of strong fermented liqnors, 1791 Gcntl. 
Ma^. 26/2 Probably no divine made a freer use ox paro- 
nomasia than Dan. Featley. 1858 Hawthorke Fr. ^ It. 
ymh. I. 191 He is., free and careless in displaying ms 
precious wares. 2884 Manch. Exam, 4 Apr. 4/5 At the 
close [of the market] the tone is easy, with free sellers. 

b. Free of or with ; nsing or employing without 
reserve or restraint. • 

2632 Lithgow Trav, ni. 92 He was so free of his stomacke 
to receive in strong liquor. ^ 1653 Bogan Mirth Chr. Life 80 
Grotius, the freest man of his tongue that ever I knew, xioo 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E* Ind. 196 He was not free of his 
Discourse, 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 258 
He gives us a Caution not to be too free with such Pre- 
parations. 

c. Unstinted as to supply, quantity, etc. ; coming 
forth in profusion; administered without stint; 
abundant, copious. (Used with mixture of sense 8 .) 

1635 J. Hayward tr. BiondVs Banish'd Virg. 86 His 
wounded thigh by its free bleeding gave the . . eye occasion 
to suspect [etc.]. 2707 Hearne Collect. 21 July, After a free 
glass or two he happen’d to discourse. 1806 Med. yml. XV. 
217 A free stimulus given to the absorbent system. 2822-34 
Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 244 The skin warm, the pulse 
free and forcible. 2887 Baring-Gould Gax>erocks xii, A 
monthly rose that was a free bloomer. 

23. Frank andopen in conversation or intercourse, 
ingenuous, unreserved; also, in bad sense = over- 
free, forward, ‘familiar*, ready to Hake liberties*. 

1635 Quarles Evtbl. i. iv. (1718) 18 If thou be free, she’s 
strange ; if strange, she’s free. 2635 J. Hayward tr. Biondls 
Banisnd Virg. 185 Beeing of a free nature, .quite forgot all 
circumspection. 2672 Narborough Jml.XoAcc.Sev. Late 
Voy. I. (1711) 132 These Antipodes began to be somewhat 
bolder, and more free. 1693-4 Gibson in Lett, Lit. Men 
(Camden) 217 His Grace is very free and open. 2719 De 
Foe Crusoe 11. vi, I pressed him to be free and plain with 
me. 177s Sheridan St. Pair. Day n. ii, Not .so free, 
fellow! 1800 Mrs. Mourtray Fatn. II. 171 Daring 

and free as was this young nobleman, with women whose 
principles were as free as his own. 2854 Hawthorne Eng. 
Note-bks. (1883) I. 464 A very able man, with the Western 
sociability and free-fellowship. 

24. To mahe (or be) free with : to adopt very 
familiar terms in one*s conversation or dealings 
with (a person) ; hence gen. and iraitsf. to treat 
unceremoniously, take liberties with. Also Naut.j 
to approach boldly. 

2708 Swift AMit. Chr. Wks. 2^55 II. i. 84 Great wits 
love to be free with the highest objects ; and if they cannot 
be allowed a God to revile or renounce, they will speak evil 
of dignities. 2724 Addison Speet. No. 556 P 7 , 1 was once 
like to have been run through the Body for making a little 
too free with my Betters. ^ 2728 N. Salmon in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden* 361 The Itinerary of Antoninus I find all 
authors making free with, condemning it for blunders, and 
altering figures. 2783 Hist. Miss Baltimores II. 79 If 
I can infuse into Carleton’s ear, that Sedly and her ladyship 
make too free, he may. .propose setting me as a watch over 
his wife's conduct. 2803 Nelson 10 Aug. in Nicolas Dhp. 
VIII. 155 You are. -to approach Toulon with great caution 
and not make too free with the entrance of the harbour. 
2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vr. i, He may with justice make 
free with our bagg^age. 2833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput 
ff S, i. 7 Rebuked him for being so free with the pastor, 1836 
Reade Never too late 1, 1 advise you not to make so free 
with your servants. 2858 Mete. Marine Mag. V. 226 You 
may make free with the . . shore to within half a cable’s 
length. 

25. Of speech: Characterized by liberty in the 
expression of sentiments or opinions; uttered or 
expressed without reserve; frank, plain-spoken. 

x6ti Tourneur Ath. Trag. v, ii. Wks. 1878 I. 148 ^Vlth 
the free voice of a departing soule, I here protest this 
Gentlewoman cleare. 2623 Bacon Ess.^ Counsel (Arb.) 329 
For else Counsellours will but take the winde of him ; And 
in stead of gluing Free Counsell, sing him a Song of Placebo. 
2680 H. More Aporal. Appc. 107 Their free rebukes out of 
the word of God being very disquieting. 1712 Steele Spict. 
No. 493 p 1 The Mistress and the Maid shall quarrel, and 
give each other very free Language. 2794 Nelson 19 Mar. 
in Nicolas Dlsp. I. 375 Gave Lord Hood my free opinion 
that 800 troops, with 400 seamen, would take Bastia. 
2840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 66 The conversation at 
table was free; and the weaknesses of the prince whom 
the confederates hoped to manage were not spared. 1884 
L. J. Jennings in Crokcr Papers I. viii. 238 Men used 
rather free expressions to each other . . in the days of the 
Regency. 

b. Not observing due hounds, ‘loose’, licentious. 
2852 Thackeray Estnond in. ili, \Vhere she . . listened 
to much free talk. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1140 Earl Limours 
^Drank till he jested with all ease, and told Free tales. 

* IV. Not burdened, not subject or liable, exempt; 
invested with special rights or privileges. 

26. (With const. /;w/i or of)\ a. Released or 
exempt from, not liable to (e.g. a rule, penalty, 
payment). 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 26 Eomestllce ka bam senden 
frie. a 2300 Cursor M. 3240 O hi trout k*‘n mak i he fre. 
2630 R. Johnson's Kingd. Comnnv. 185 He is free from 
all tax and imposition, .all his life after. 2694 Locke Zf;/;//. 
Uttd.xi. xxi, § 60 (ed. 2), The will, free from the determina. 
tion of such desires, is left to the pursuit of nearer satisfac- 
tions. 1849 Macaulay Hist. En^. II. 7 That the Roman 
Catholic, where the interests of his religion were con- 
cemed, thought himself free from all the ordinary’ rules of 
morality. 

b. Exempt from, having immunity from, not 
subject to (some circumstances or affection regarded 
as hurtful or. undesirable). 
ettoo Ormin i6S:Spalt Crist wass..all Invort ut ofTsinne 


fre. r 2230 Hali Meid. 3 Freo ouer allc fram alle worldliche 
weanen. 2381 Sidney Poetric (.^b.) 55 Poetrie . . is 
the freest from thys obiection. 2594 Hooker EccL Pol. iv. 
ix. § 2 The freer our minds are from all distempered affec- 
tions. 161X Shaks. IVint. T, I, ii. 264 These. .Are such 
allow’d Infirmities, that honestie Is neuer free of. 2698 
Fryer Acc. E. India fy P. 35 When they feel themselves 
freest from Sickness. 2798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne vi. 179 
Our own writers are not free from this error. 2822 Lamb 
Elia Ser. ii. Cotifess, Dntnkard^ I am never free from those 
uneasy sensations. tSB$ Manch. Exam, 21 May 5/3 These 
Highlanders are notoriously free from pulmonary con- 
sumption, 189s Sir N. Lindley in Laiv Times Rep, 
LXXIII. 645/2 The point.. appears to me.. free from any 
real difficulty. • 

27. a. Exempt from, or not subject to, some 
particular jurisdiction or lordship, b. Possessed 
of certain exclusive rights or privileges. Used to 
designate franchises or liberties, as free chapel (see 
Chapel sh. 3 c) ; free chase = Frank chase ; free 
fishery (see Fishery 4 ); free marriage = 
MARRIAGE ; fret warren (see Warren). Free 
miner (local) : see quot. 1883 . 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 474 Other holi churche was issent, 
that mid ri3te was so fre. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 164 Or as 
myn eldris forouch me .Held it in freyast reawte. c 1483 
Caxto.v Bk. Trav. 21 b, A cure of fre chapell. 2535 Cover- 
dale fosh. XX. 2 (jtue amonge you fre cities . . they may 
be fre amonge you from the avenger of bloude. 2399 
Sandys Et/ropeC Spec. (1632) 170 The Free-Cityes . . have all 
save some very few, enfreed themselves from the Pope, 
i6rx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iii. § it Setting to sale the 
free-rights of the Church. 1642 Termes de la Ley x68 Free 
marriage, 2669 Sc. Acts Chas. II 4 Tenements lands and 
fishings holden in frie burgage. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. xi. 
317 He was a free Merchant.. by that name the Dutch and 
English in the East Indies, distinguish those Merchants 
who are not Servants to the Company. 2700 Tyrrell Hist. 
Eng. II. T107 Their feoffees and Free-Tenants.^ 2703 Loud. 
Gas. No. 3950/4 The several Regalties^ Free-Fishenes, etc. 
1723 Ibid. No. 6194/7 Elizabeth Smith.. Free-Dealer. 2726 
C. KiRKKAM (//V/ 5 ?], Two Letters.. the First Shewing. .the 
Rights and Privileges of Pourallees or Free-Hey. 2785 
J. Phillips 7'reaf. Inland Navig. p. xU, The defection of 
the Colonies, now the Free and United States. 2810 Sport- 
ing Mag. XXXVI. 26 The rights of free warren and free 
chace. 2843 James Forest Days v, No free-forester shall 
ever be arrested by our people, or on our land. 2861 M. 
Pattison Ess. (t^) I. 44 The free towns of Lubeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Minings 
Free Miner.. a man born within the hundred of St. Briavels 
. .who has worked a year and a day in a mine. 1884 Law 
Times 31 May 78/2 A free miner made an application to the 
gaveller for a grant to him of one of the two gales. 

28. Of real property: Held without obligation 
of rent or service, freehold. 

c 2290 S. Eng, Leg. I. 52/186 An hondret hidene of guod 
lond with hire he ^af )>er kat hous, al-so freo in eche point 
ase he him-sulf it hcold er. C2440 York MysHxxxxx. 348 
Annig. A place here beside lorde wolde i wedde-sette. 
Pilat.^ What title has k^u per-to7 is it k>’tt® awne free? 
A rinig. Lorde, fre be ray fredoroe me fallis it, 2^65 Poston 
Lett. No. 522 II. 224 Other x acres of fre lonae. rtiS33 
Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxi. 249 Your landes oughte to be 
rendred to you franke and fre. 2387 in Collect. lOxf. Hist. 
Soc.) L 180 Ladyes Crofte Mr. Losse free. x6ot Holland 
Pliny 11 , 492 She had conferred frankely vpon the people of 
Rome, a piece of medow ground .. which was her owne 
Free-land. xtoi Lond, Gas. No. About 60 Acres of 

Meadow and Pasture Land, all Free Land. 

■(■b. Of property: At one’s own disposal. Ois. 
2808 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. (1808) V. 144 A prohibition 
existed, .against marriage, unless where the young couple 
could show they possessed Scots of free gear, 

29 . Invested with the rights or immunities of, 
admitted to the privileges (tf {a. chartered company, 
corporation, city, or the like). Sometimes used 
simply, without of. 

24^ Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 6 Merchants and Adventurers 
dwelling and being free within the City of London. 1533 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 215 He was made fre in 
myne yere. . Am not I also a freeman? 2587 Fleming Contn, 
Holinshed III. 13T1/1 Citizen of Ix>ndon, and free of the 
clothworkers. 2610 B. Jonson Alch. i. iii, Free of the 
Grocers? 1632 Rec. Carpenters' Co. 4 Dec. in Jupp Hist. 
Acc. Comp. Carpenters (1887) 260 Whereas the ffree Sawiers 
have indited a fforreine sawier, etc. 2661 Pepys Diary ^ MRy, 
It was in his thoughts to have got me made free of the towne. 
1688 Lond. Gas, No. 2317/2 The Company of Free Fisher- 
men of Your River of Thames. 2690 Locke Gm/f. 11. vi. § 59 
Is a Man under the Law of England ? What made him 
Free of that Law? 2703 Lond. Gas, No. 3944/4 He is 
a Free-Burgess of Colchester. 1722 Swift Jml. to Stella 
18 Sept., It is necessary they snould be made free here 
before they can be employed. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. xiii, 
My horse fell, and made me free of the country, as they 
call it, 2766 Kntick London IV. 239 The shop-keepers are 
obliged to be free of the dty. 2859 C. Barker Awiv./’mic. 
ii. 54 Persons not free of the craft. 

b. Hence : Allowed the use or enjoyment of (a 
place, etc.). 

2687 Dryden Hind ff P. iii. 1243 He therefore makes all 
I birds of every sect Frecof his farm. 27x3 Steele Gwan/iftit 
I No. 53 ? 2 Powel of the Bath is reconciled to me, and has 
made me free of his show. 1818 Keats 111. Poet. 

"Wks. (i886> 239 And I wasfree of haunts umbrageous. 2840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge x, Barnaby's as free of the house 
as any cat or dog about it. 

30. Said of workmen who are not members of 
a trade-union: also free labour labour of 
non-unionists. 

1890 Times 27 Sept. 4/3 A free labour registration for the 
purpose of securing the seiviccs of men . . for work as free 
men without reference to any other combination. 1892 


Spectator 17 Jan., The refusal of Union men 16 work vlA 
free-labourers. 

31. Exempt from restrictions in regard to trade* 

allowed to trade in any market or with any con- 
modities ; open to all traders j also, not subject to 
tax, toll, or duty. 

2632 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 38 Their Free-martes, 0: 
Markets. 27x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 64 Nothit" 
is so advantageous to it [trade] as a free-port 1714 fr. 
Bk. of Rates 2 The Privileges of Cities, iWns, 
Free-fairs, and other Exemptions. 2719 Dc Foe Cruset «. 
xiii, Having gotten a good acquaintance at Manill^ 
got his ship made a free ship. 2753 Scots Mag. Mar. iici'j 
P'ree ships render the merchandize on lx)ard free. 18^ 
Calhoun IVks. (1874) IV. 105 The act.. increased the Ibt of 
free articles many-fold. 2838 Simmonds Did. Tradt, Fn: 
public-house, one not belonging to a brewer; the landlord 
has therefore free liberty to brew bis own beer, orpuithase 
where he chooses. 1862 Latham /r/.in.xvii.(ed.j} 

400 It became a free port, and throve through its freedom. 

32. (In full free ofeosty charge, or the like). Given 
or provided without payment, costless, gratuilons. 
Of persons : (Admitted, etc.) without payment 

2383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iii.xviii. 104 To 
have free shot and cheare. 1697 Dryden Viry. Crw^.jv. 
357 Lazy Drones, without their Share of Pain, InlVinier 
Quartersfree, devour the Gain. 2719 De FoECmwLxni, 
You will carry me., to England, passage-free. iZys Bkekv. 
Mag. XXVIII. 400 Paid., partly in victuals; and partly b 
free tickets. 2836 Dickens Sk. Bps vi, «i8^o) 22/r Books 
were bought, all the free-seat people provide therewith, 
2852 Macaulay yrnl. 15 Aug., J got a place amongthefrM 
seats. 2836 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1883) II. 234 We 
went to the Haymarket Theatre, where Douglas Terroid u 
on the free list. 2836 Froudc Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . mjTo 
every man. .w’ho chose to ask for it, there was free fare and 
free lodging. 2894 yVW^CweeklyedOpFeb.iij/zAn.. ap- 
plicant for a free pass over this company’s lines ofrailft’ay. 

b. Ft^ee school’. *a school in which learning is 
given without pay’ (J.). 

It has been denied that this was the meaning_of)free 
(grammar) school*, L. libera schola grammatkdn^'^ 
tne official designation of many schools founded under 
Edw. VI. The denial rests on the two assertions (wp 
disputable): that the Eng. phrase is a translation of tfis 
Latin, not the reverse; and that could not mean 
‘ gratuitous ‘ in mediseval any more than in classiml utm. 
Many different interpretations of the adj. have been pi> 
posed : (i) exempt from ecclesiastical control; (2) exempted 
by licence from the operation of the .statute of mortmain, 
and hence entitled to hold property (to a houted amouW, 

(3) giving a liberal education ; (4) ‘ privileged or autnx* 
ized’. We have failed, however, to ^*^<1 iv 

which the interpretation ‘ gratuitous ' is inadmis5iblc{tMsgo 
the schools called ‘ free’ were often gratuitouspnlytoas^ 

number or class of scholars) ; and there is abundant prw 
that this interpretation was already current btfort ice um 
of Edw. VI. ^ iv# 

[2488 Will of Sir Edm. Shaxo (Som. Ho.), ‘I well thaUM 
said connyng Preeste kepe a Grammer scole contynuairt 
the said Town of Stopforde [Stockport], .and that he ti^ 
without any, .salary asking,. except onjy my 
teach, etc.] 2494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxi. 165 I 
Alfred) ordeyned the firste grammer scole at Gf 
other free scoles, 2500 Deed Found. hanc^terGr^ ^ 
Sch. in National Observer 578 [Themas 

be] a profound grammarian, keping a Fre Scole, t 
.. the childer unto the utmost 


profitt, nothing takr2 
Percn'ole (MacclesfidJ 


therefor. 2503 Will of Sir John Terxn'ale[.~ 

1877) 5, I woll that the said preest shall ^'tcii 

the said Town of Maxfeld a Fre Grammar Scol^ 
Ordinance Agnes McllersiHS.c. cf 

III. 453 [She founds at Nottingham] a Free bciio« 

one maister and Usher . . [They are le 

other gift .. whereby the scollers or erVf^brs 

charged but at the pleasure of the friends of * ^ « c/.}, 

save the wages to be paid by the said Guardians. [ 5 . 

St. Pauls Sch. in Lupion Life Colet 271 Jo^” /’ 
1512 bylded a Scole in the Estendc ofPauleschur 


1512 bylded a Scole in the Estendc 01 No. 

to be taught fre in the same.] 2548 ^ g. 

22 in A. F. Lrach Eng. Schooh at 


Thechauntry of Blakebroke. .Founded, .by 

of Kinge Henry the Sixt to manieigne a discrete p • 
kepe a gramer scoole half free, that ys to ‘ 
scolers lerning gramer Zd. the quarter, and ot oin 
to rede 41/. the quarter. 1583 Stubdesv^inv^ 

19 Be therenot. .free schooles, where youth may Mrtnul 

vp in learning Gratis without any charges to tn 
2599 Will of P. Blundell (founding Jjvcrton 
School) in Rept, Comm, Char. 1820 APP- ,•> 
meaning is yt shall be for ever a Free ^ ^^5 

Schole of exaction. 2673 Essex Pafers^ (Ga (yhichb 
There is also a free schoole setled ati •> -gnytL 

maintained by the Bishop, Clergy. See. 2 W ' gfj}. 
XXI. 441 A State-House, and a Free-Schoo!. 

Bury Gramm. School (Bury 1863), I have ord .. 

Schole of Bury to be free to all hop ^ 

yet my intent is. .not to debar (the 
common priviledg in all Free Scholes of recei 
benevolences, gratuities from the scholars. 2759 yt 

No. 6 § 2 f 4 The manner in which our youth ^ 
at present educated is, some in/ree j5j7 

the far greater number in boarding schools aw , h 

Ht. Martineau See. Amer. III. 164 - frcc-rch* 

from a charity-school in an English county q 
in’ Massachusetts, to sec [etc.]. *8^ 
vii, It's a poor hoy from the iree-schooJ. 
iVo/rx(i8so) 113/1 free-schools, of wmen typos'!* 
that no person s child among its popuhati • 
bility, want the means of education. - schook ^ 

trans/. 1589 R. H.nrev />/. fere. 10 A fre' » 
skolds shalbe set vp for the nonce. 

+ B. sb. Obs. 

1. The adj. used afcff/. 
c 1300 Beket 221 The crie was laod 

and Tree, r Sir TrielnJlS? P° “ 
c 1350 IVill Paleme 5514 
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2. A person of noble birth or breeding ; a knight 
or lady. 

[In OS. poetry fri neut. Cprob. orlg. adj. with ellipsis of 
•wif) is used in the sense ofMady', orME.BuRo; the same 
use occurs once in OE, in a passage kno\vn to be translated 
from OS. (quot. a xooo below).] 
a xooo Csdmon's Gen. 457 (Gr.) Freo faesroste. c x3*o Sir 
Tristr. 3046 Ysonde men called k^t fre, Wih ]>q white hand. 
X3. . E. E, AUit. P. B. 929 * penne fare forth quoth pat fre 
[an angeJJ. c X3S0 Will. Paleme 505 Whan he fre ^vas in pe 
forest founde in his denne. CX380 Sir Ferttmb. 3441 panne 
saide Roland to pat fry: ‘Damesele, pow spekest ful cor- 
tesly.’ CX460 T<nvneley Myst. (Surtees) 268 Well I wote 
that it was he My lord Jesu ; he that betrayde that fre 
Sore may he rew. a X549 Murtiing Maidin 14 in Lane- 
ham's Let. (1873) Pref. 130, I followit on that Ire, That 
semelie wes to se. 

C. adv. In a free manner, freely : used in the 
different senses of the adj. In educated use now 
only iechn. or arch.^ and chiefly in contexts where 
it admits of being interpreted as aclj. 

XS59 Mirr. Worcesieru, That truth vnshentshould 

speake in all thinges fre. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. K///, 11. i. 82, 

I as free forgiue you As I would he forgiuen. x68x Dryden 
4 - 202 Achitophel. .Disdain’d the golden Fruit 
to gather free. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 321 So as the 
Plumb-line play free in the Groove. X709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. I. ii. 61 This subsidy was extreamly free and readily 
granted. X776 G. Sesiple Bttilding in Water 105 The 
Middle of the Current of the River, runs the freest. X850 
Mrs. Browning Rom. Page xxxiv, The knight smiled free 
at the fantasy. 1885 Law Times LXXX. loi/i An adjoin- 
ing pulley which ran free. 

b. Without cost or payment. Often with 
added. Scot free : see Scot. 

X568 V. Skinner tr. Montanu^ hiqnisit. 35 b, Escape 
scotte free. 1682 in Picton L'^ool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 
252 Hee was admitted free gratis. X774 Ibid. (x886) II. 19s 
Admitted to the freedom free gratis. Mod. The gallery 
will be open free on Saturdays. 

c. Naut. {To sai/ygOf etc.) free : i.e. with bow- 
lines slackened and sheets eased j farther from the 
wind than when close-hauled. 

x8x2 Examiner 12 Oct, 649/2 Both keeping up a heavy 
fire and steering free. 1839 Marryat Phant. Ship xii, We 
were going about four knots and a half free. 1883 HarpePs 
Mag'. Aug. 447/2 A boat, .with ability to fetch to windward 
and to run free. 

D. Comb, 

1 . a. with ppl. adjs. where free is either adverbial 
or enters into parasynthetic combinations, as \free' 
hestowedf -hredy •footed^ ^ •franchised^ ‘garmented^ 
+ •mieiiedy •minded^ {•viindedness')y •mouthed^ 
•movingy -spiritedy -sivimmingy •iongttedy •vjorhiitg, 
2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xiii. 73 'Through his owne 
•freebestowedgoodenesse. 1599 Marston yUlaniew, 
vi. 201 Oh indignity To my respectless *free-bred poesie. 
x6o2 Skaks. Ham. in. iix. 26 For we will Fetters put vpon 
this feare, Which now goes too •free-footed. x68x Cotton 
Wond.PeakitA. 4)28 In these •free franchis’d, subterranean 
caves. 1848 Hare Guesses Ser. it. (1859) 341 The sayings 
of the •free-garmented folks in Julius Cesar could not have 
come from the close-buttoned generation in Othello. 2647 
Stapylton fuvenal 215 'They’r *free.mein’d, gallants, and 
fine gentlemen. 2397 Bacon Ess.y Rcetiment of Health 
(Arb.) 58 To be *free minded and chearefully disposed at 
bowers of meate and of sleepe and of exercise. 2834 T. 
Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 41 As if they were more high and 
free-minded from having slaves to trample upon. 1579 
Knewstub Confutation 68 b, Out of the *free mindednes 
of their heat [?heari]. 2647 H. More Song of Soul ii. iii. 
III. Iviii, Mirth, and Free-mindednesse, Simplicitte. 2862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. Ixii. 403 A vain pretence 
of •free-mouthed patriotism. 2835-6 Todd Cyel. Anat. I. 
688/r The *free-moving young have verj' well developed 
• eyes. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 429 Princes . . ought to 
be *freespirited, generose, liberal. 2735 Berkeley Df. 
Free-thinking in Matlu § 8 Many free-spirited inquiries 
after truth. 2894 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 272 A pelagic or 
•free-swimming Ascidian. 2599 Massinger, etc. OldLaww. 
ii, A *free-tongued woman, And very excellent at telling 
secrets. 2877 Dowden Shaks. Prim, vi, 142 The free- 
tongued girls of Cleopatra. ^2x6x9 Fotherby Aiheom. i. 
xiii. § 2 (1622) 135 Both wittingly, and willingly, by a •free- 
working will. 2793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 98 Portland, or 
some other free working stone. 2892 J. C. Blomfield Hist. 
Heyfordji Light or free-working land may be ploughed 
more easily than that which is stiff and heavy. 

b. in derivative combinations based upon some 
recognized phrase in which the adjective is em- 
ployed, as free-agenc^'y -citizenshipy -pressism, etc. 
(after free agenty free citizen, free press, etc.). 

2786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 2842 II. 205 The restora- 
tion of the Mogul . .to his *free-agency in the conduct of his 
affairs. 2860 Pusey Min. Ptoph. 324 He so wills to be 
freely loved, -that He does not force our free-agency. 2849 
Grote Greece 11. Ixix. (1862) VI. 216 To Xerxes, the con- 
ception of *free-citizenship..xvas.. incomprehensible. 2856 
Tail’s Mag. XXlll.CgS Our*free pressism is one of our 
peculiarities. 

C. in secondary combination with a verbal or 
agent noun (where free seems partly adverbial, 
qualifying the action understood), as free-acting, 
•handler, -handling, -seeker, -speaker, -speaking, 
•7vn/er, -writing. So Free-liv£B, -thinker, etc. 

*73®'4* Warburton Div. Legal. App. 4J *Tis the punish- 
ment of *frce-acting to fear where no fear is. 2862 F, Hale 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 157 'The sanctimonious vocabulary of 
•frce-handlers and secularists. 2875 E. White Life in 
Christ M. xii. (1878) 144 If ^-ou will but nullify by criticism 
and *free-handling the truth on Atonement. 2693 Luttrf.ll 
Brief Ret. (1857)111.56 A new sect is started up here called 
the *Freeseekers. 27x6 Addison Drummer i. 10 I’m a 


Free-thinker, Child. Ah. Iamsureyouarea*Free-speaker! 
16^ Trial Regie. 40 Let there be *free-speaking by the 
Prisoner and Councef. 2722 Shaftesd. Charac. (1737) I. 
65 In the case of many xealots, who have taken upon to 

answer our modem *free-wiiiers. 2732 Berkeley 
11. § 6 In this most wise and happy age of Free-thinking, 
Free-speaking, *Free-writing, and Free-acting. 

2. In spec, phrases, etc. : i* free alms = frank 
almoign (see Almoigk) ; free-cliant I^Ius. (see 
quot, ) ; free companion (see qnot. and cf. Free 
lance); so free company; i'fireefish (see quot.); 
free grace, the unmerited favour of God (whence 
t free graciaii) \ + free holly (see quot.) ; free 
love, the doctrine of the right of free choice in 
sexual relations without the restraint of marriage 
or other legal obligation; whence free-lover, -loving, 
-lovism, etc. ; free-milling a. Alining'Xof ores) 
easily reducible ; free part Mtis. (see quot.) ; 
free-stock (see quot. 1763 ) ; free-st\ifC Building 
(see quot.) ; f free suitor, one of the tenants 
entitled to attend a manorial court ; + free ward, 
? = L. libera atslodia, deteniion not involving close 
or ignominious restraint (hence free-warder) ; 

free-work, ? decorative mason-work. 

2503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 29 Preamb., To hold . .of your 
Highnesse and of your heyres in •free & perpetuall Aimes. 
2628 Coke On Litt. 97 Free almes, (which was free from 
any limitation of certatntie). 2876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. 
Mns. Terms, *Free chant is a form of recitative music for 
the Psalms and Canticles, in which a phrase, consisting of 
two chords only, is applied to each hemistich of the words. 
2820 Scott Ivanhoe viii, A knight who rode near him, the 
leader of a band of *Free Companions, or Condottieri ; that 
is, of mercenaries belonging to no particular nation, but 
attached for the time to any prince by whom they were 
paid. 2872 Ruskin Fors Clav. II. xv. 11 A soldier in one 
of these *free companies. 2602 Carew Cornwall 31 a, 
After Shell-fish succeedeth the *free.fish,so termed, because 
he wanteth this shelly hulwarke. 2651 C. Cartwright 
Cert. Relig. 1. 108 How many, O Lord, doe with Pelagius 
fight for Free-will against Thy •Free-grace 7 2872 Carlyle 
in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 380 [She] was filled with the con- 
sciousness of free grace. 1647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory 
(1847) 141 The *Free-Gracian. They that have discovered 
up into free-grace or the mystery of salvation [etc.]. x6io 
Guillim Heraldry iii. vit 108 *111626 is a kinde of 
Holly that is void of these Prickles .. and therefore called 
•Free-holly, which in my opinion is the best Holly. 2859 
Holland Gold F. vi. 96 The *free-love doctrines and free- 
love practices of the day. 2872 Tennyson Last Tourna- 
ment 27s * Free love — free field — we love but while we may.' 
2872 F. Hall Recent Exempi. False Phil. 89 •Free-lovers 
may, with good reason, look up. 2879 Geo. Eliot Theo, 
Such xviii. 318 Affection which lifts us above emiCTating 
rats and *free-loving baboons. 2864 Realm 17 Feb. 3 
Advocates of •free-Iovism, who believe the great evil of the 
world to be the indissolubility of marriage, 2895 City 
Revietv 3 July 3/2 ♦Free milling ores are usually obtained 
from the aunferous quartz lying near the surface. 2876 
Stainer & Barrett Diet, Mus. Terms, *Free-parts, ad- 
ditional parts to a canon or fugue, having independent 
melodies, in order to strengthen or complete the harmony. 
2729 London & Wise Compl. Card. iv. 52 It should be 
Grafted on a Quince-stock, because on a *Free-Stock the 
Fruit grows spotted, small, and crumpled. 1763 J. Wheeler 
Botan. <5- Card. Diet, s. v. Pyrus, All the sorts propagated 
in gardens are produced by budding, or grafting them upon 
stocks of their own kind; which are commonly called 
free-stocks. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 223 *Frre 
Stuff, that timber or stuff which is quite clean, or without 
knots, 2620 Wilkinson Courts Leet ^ Baron 108 Then 
call the ‘free suitors and dozonors one after another. 
CX640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 195 Which in the 
Court of this Lord in Radclive street shee denyed ; where- 
upon the freesulerS there gave iudgment vpon his life. 
2637 Rutherford Let, 23 Sep. (2892) 523 My spirit also is 
in *free ward. Ibid. 17 Sep. (2891) 516 Jesus hath a back- 
bond of all our temptations, that the tree-%varders shall 
come out by law and justice, in respect of the infinite and 
great sum that the Redeemer paid, <12728 Penn Tracis 
Wks. 1726 I. 726 Sculpture, *Free-worK, inlayings and 
Painted Windows. 

Free (fr/), v- Pa. t. and pa. pple. freed. [OE. 
frionyfreoff'an, — MHG. vrijen, 0'i^,fr{a,fndx— 
OTeut. f. *frijo- Free a.] 

1. trails. To make free; to set at liberty; to re- 
lease or deliver from bondage or constraint. 

cxooo M.x.vvazLev. xxv. 10 On Jram forsifenisse geareman 
sceal freogan aslcne hcowan. c 2205 Lav. 882 Ich hine wille 
freoien 5if he me 3efe3 gersume. ciaSp Gen. ^ Ex. 2787 
Nu am ic li^t to fren hem tIeSen, And milche and hunije 
lond hem que^ie^. a 2300 Cursor M. 26942 ban war we 
frehed all. • ^1470 Henry JVal/aeeviu. 15^ Tnai /rede the 
folk, ip Ingland for to gang. 2523 Douglas x. xiii. 
heading, Lausus. .Quhilk fred his fader hurt in thebargane. 
2572 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 208 France will haif hir 
hrocht hame Quene And fred out of Ingland. x6xx Bible 
2 Macc, ii. 22 'lliey. .freed the citie, and vpheld the lawes. 
2639 S. Du Verger tr. Catnus' Admir. Ezvnts 23 Like a 
furious Tigres.. seeking to free her young ones. 2693 
Dryden Pershts' Sat. v. 282 Canst thou no other Master 
understand Than him that freed thee by the Pretor’s Wand. 
2841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. €4 He who beats his slave without 
fault. .his atonement for this h freeing him. 2865 Ki.ncsley 
Hcrew. xxi, 267 Then he freed one of these four men. 
b. Const./rom, ff. 

c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 He ben k^^nne fried of he 
deueles hralshipe. 2340 Ayenb- 26s Ac xti ous uram queade, 
26x3 PvKCHAsPilgrzmagr(j6s4)284 *^6 Portugals .. not 
oneTy freed that their Castle from Turkish bondage, but had 
meanes to fortifie it better. 2652 Houbes Levia/h. m. xl. 
250 Till the Israelites were freed fixim the Eg>’ptians. 2736 
Butler Anal. i. vi. Wks. 1874 I. xi6 Freed from the 
restraints of fear. 28x6 J. Wiisos City of Plague ni. i. 


They all died in ignorance of the plague That freed them 
from their cells. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 234 A 
philosophy which could free the mind from the power of 
abstractions. 


2. To relieve or deliver from, rid or ease of (a 
burden, obligation, inconvenience) ; to exempt from 
(payment, tribute, etc.), confer immunity upon, 
■f In early use chiefly, to exempt (a church, etc.) 
from feudal services or exactions. 

O. E. Chron. an. 777, Seo kyning freode ka k^t numstre 
Wocingas wl3 cining biscop & wiS eorl & wio ealle 
men. cs2o$ Lay. 10213 Freoden alle be chirchen. 1:2425 
Found. St, Bartholo/nezds (E. E, T, S.) 16 Or ony oihir 
chirche yn all Inglonde that is most y-freid. 2530 Palsgr. 
558/1, I free a marchandyse or person that ^ulde paye 
a somme or tale, fe guitte. 2573 Satir, Poems Reform. 
xli. 80 Thocht of this feir thow saTbe fred. 2598 Hakluyt 
Voy, I. 172 The said marchants should be exempted 
and freed from all custome and imposition of small 
clothes. 2630 R. yohnson’s Kingd. Comnr.v. 95 If it 
be a blessing . . to he freed from corrupt and absurd cere- 
monies. 2748 Aftson’s Voy. 11. il. 237 We w’ere now freed 
from the apprehensions of our provisions falling short. 2762 
HuME/f/r/. Eng. II, xxvii. 123 He freed their subjects from 
all oaths of allegiance. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 314 
The lands would be held of nobody, and freed from all 
feudal ser\ices. 2842 A. Combe Physiol. Digest iott (ed. 4) 
74 From all these inconveniences we are entirely freed. 
2866 (^RUMp Banking ix. 198 That Bank of England notes 
should be freed from stamp duty. 2874 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 2. 271 The towns had long since freed themselves from 
all payment of the dues, .exacted by the King. 

fb. intr. To free with : = ^ To dispense with* 
(see Dispense v. 9 ). Obs. 

2562 Abp. Parker Corr. (1853) 126 If that this young stu- 
dent had a dispensation for the delay of his orders-taking,yet 
he were not freed with for his laity and the bishop might 
repel him at his institution. 

f c. trails. To grant immunity from the opera- 
tion of a thing ; to make safe or secure from. Obs. 

2622 Shaks. Wint. T, iv. iv, 444 Thou Churle, for this 
time (Though full of our displeasure) yet we free thee From 
the dead blow of it. 2613 Purchas (16x4) 311 

Chederles hereby freed from death. 2659 D.Pell Inpr. 
Sea 382 There are but few Trees . . that are free’d from the 
Thunder, save the Lawrel. 

d. To relieve or rid of the presence of a person. 
Const./ri 7 /;/, of, 

2580 Sidney Arcadia ii. (2590) 134 Meaning to free him 
of so serpentine a companion as 1 am. a 2639 Sroms- 
WOOD Hist. Ch. Scofl. (1677)74 How soon the Cardinal was 
freed of the Earl of Lenox, he [etc.] 1822 Scott Kenihv, 
ix, Desirous to get her house freed of her guest. 2833 Ht. 
Martineau Fr. Wines Pol. viii. 229 The gentleman soon 
chose to free the family of his presence, x^ H. H. Wil- 
son Brit. India III. 124 To free his rear from a force which 
cut off bis communication with Rangoon. 

fe. To clear from blame or stain ; to show or 
declare to be guiltless; to absolve, acquit. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 1208 My life’s foul deed, my life’s fair 
end shall free it. 2622 — IVint. T. iii. ii, 212 Mine Honor 
Which I would free. 2622 Bible Rom. vi. 7 He that is 
dead, is freed from sinne. 

£ To relieve, unburden (one’s mind). 

_ 2869 Trollope He knew, etc. I. xxvi. 204 ‘ It is a matter 
in which I am bound to tell you what I think '. ‘ Very well. 
If you have freed your mind, I will tell you my purpose I ' 

3. To clear, disengage, or disentangle (a thing) 
from some obstruction or encumbrance. Const, 
from, of. 

26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 759 Faire and open 
grounds, freed from woods, 2^ Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 
835 Nor cou’d their tainted Biesh with Ocean Tides Be 
freed from Filth. 2796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery x\i\.2Zo Take 
six pounds of young pork, free it from bone and skin. 2820 
Keats St, Agnes xxvi, Of all its wreathed pearls her hair 
she frees. 2837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 203 For 
freeing the gases of their impurities. 28W Laxv Times 
LXXX. 213/2 Has anyone ever succeeded in freeing a ship 
at sea in a warm latitude from cockroaches? 

b. Ndut. (See quot. 1627 .) 

2627 Capt. Smith Seasnaiis Gram. vx. 27 Free the Boat is 
to bade or cast out the water. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(17801 Ss, There is no resource for the crew, except to free 
her by the pumps. 2867 Sm^’th SailoPs Word-hk. s. v., To 
free a pump, to disengage or clear it. 2802 Laxu Times Rep. 
LXV. S90/1 A ship.. fouled her propener, and it became 
necessary to put her upon the ground in order to free it. 

c. To get (oneself) loose, disengage, extricate. 

2659 Pell Impr. Sea 507 Till j-ou have got up your 

Anchors, and freed yourselves from the shore. 2665 Hooke 
Microgr. 37 Its parts will be. .agitated, and so by degrees 
free and extricate themselves from one another. 2852 JVIiss 
Yonge Cameos I. xxxv. 301 Having freed himself from 
bis difficulties. 

d. To open so as to allow free passage. Obs. 
2^ Dryden Don Sebast. iv. i, This master Key Frees 
every Lock, and leads us to his Person. 2700 — Cymon ^ 
iphigenia 285 Hast’ning to his prey. By force the funous 
lover free’d his way. 

'1*4:. To remove so as to leave the place clear, 


anish, get rid of. Obs. , . 

2599 Daniel Octavia to Antonius Ii, 

2rment, and my griefe release. 2605 Shaks. ■'K 
5V/emayaga!n;..Free from our f'f 
foody kniues. iSii - Crmf. in. 5 % He?! 

t some distresse. Gm. ''Vould ** p,. . 5 — ^ all 

•ood Brazen Age ii. ii. /I • fr.. her 

is stor’d labours ho hath sunt To e" 
iscontent. 1638 Ford Fauctti 11. 11, Free suspicion, 
i !, Xfmr/ To bale out (water) from a ship. 

X«Firsinm in. v. j6 We kept her[a Barge] 
•om sinking by freeing out the water. 
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f To leap or get clear over, clear (a ditch, etc.). 
Cf. '?.franchir. Ohs. 

x5s3 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxili, He, . made him [a horse] 
..free the ditch with a skip. 1785 Burss Death < 5 * Dr. 
llonihook iii, I stacher’d whyles, but yet took tent ^ To 
free the ditches. 1799 Hist, in Netv Ann. Reg. 299/1 Kally- 
ing such of his troops as had been able to free these abysses, 
t 6 . To frank (a letter) : see Frank v:- i. Ohs. 
X775 Johnson I.et. to H. Thrale Feb., Please to free this 
letter to Miss L. Porter at Lichfield. 1823 Mirror I. 410/2 
Those who do not free their letters. 

7 . Lead-viinbig. To register (a new mine, vein, 
etc.) by making the customary specified payment 
to the barmaster. Also, to free for. 

x6oi High Peak Art. )ii. in Mander Derhysh. Min. Gloss. 
(1824) 131 If any Miner, .do free or pay a Meare. _ 1653 
Manlove Lead-Mines 51 (E. D. S.) First the finder his two 
meers must fVee With oar there found, for the Barghmaster's 
fee. 1747 Hooson Miners Diet. s. v. Break-offy I am obliged 
to Free for a new Vein, or Forfeit the same to the Lord. 1851 
Act 14 ff 15 Vic. c. 94 Sched. i. § 12 If any Miner shall 
work any Mine or Vein without having duly freed the same. 

8. intr. (See quot.) ? U.S. 

1889 Century Diet., Free^ intrans.y To make free; take 
liberties: followed by rwVA. [Colloq.] 

Hence Freed ppl. a. 

X710 Pope Wimisor For. 407 The freed Indians in their 
native groves. 1837 Hr. IMartineau Roc. Ainer, II. 116 
The freed slave. 

Free and easy, adjectival phr.-, {advi) and sh. 

A. adjectival phr. Unconstrained, natural, un* 
affected; also, careless, slipshod. 

1699 Lister yonrn. Paris In a very free and easie posture. 
X7tx Addison Sped, No. 119 f 3 The fashionable World is 
grown free and easy. 1756 R, Baron Pre/, Miltonis Eikon., 
In the book before us his style is for the most part free and 
e.Tsy. x86i Hughes Tom Br&ivn at 0 .rf. viii, I don’t think 
he has ever got back since that day to his original free-and* 
easy swagger. 1864 Newman 134 , 1 had a lounging 

free-and-easy way of carrying things on. 
b. quasi-ixr/y. 

1772 Hutton Bridges 83 Arches, .over large waters, which 
with their navigation pass free and easy under them at the 
same time. 

Hence 7 ree-and-easiness. 

x868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey^ xxxiv. 184 Belle and Blanche 
..were well-bred free-and-easiness personified. 

B. sb. A convivial gathering for singing, at which 
one may drink, smoke, etc. 

1823 in ‘Jon Bee' [J. Badcock] Slang. 1832 Examiner 
460/1 The prisoner was a frequenter of Free and Easys. 1878 
Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. xxxvi, {1887) 264 The Blue 
Anchor., where there was a nightly free-and-easy for soldiers 
and sailors. 

Free bench.. Law. Also free bank. (See 
qnot. 1670.) 

^ 2670 Blount Law Diet., Freepeneh..%\zd\ii^s that estate 
in Copihold Lands which the Wife, being espoused a Virgin, 
hath, after the death of her Husband, for her Dower, 
according to the custom of the Manner. fjx\Spcet. No. 614 
P x6The Steward is bound by the Custom to re*admit her 
to her Free-Bench; 2764 Kirby Suffolk Tran. (cd. 2) 27 To 
hold in Name of Free-bank. x8x8 Cruise Digest -ed. 2' I. 
328 If the widow be entitled to the whole of the copyhold, 
as her free bench, she may enter immediately. 

Free-board (frrb09.id). [transl, of AF. franc 
hard \ see Free a. and Board sb. Sense 3 seems 
to have been suggested by sense i.] 

1 . Law. In some places the right of claiming 
a certain quantity of land outside the fence of 
a park or forest ; also, the land thus claimed. 

I- J* 3 So Carta T. Dom. l^foubray in Dugdale Monasticon 
(i 63 i) 11,241/1 Et totum boscum quod vocaiur Brendewodc, 
cum frankbordo duorum pedum & dimidium, per circuitum 
illius bosci.] 1676 Coles Frcc-bordy u .email space beyond 
or without the fence. 1795 Epivorth {Linc\ Enclosure Act 
25 Any Freeboard, Screed, or Parcel of Lana left outside the 
fences. X793 in Chancellor Hist. Richmond (1894) 222 The 
Bound.aries of His Majesty’s Park at Richmond, and the 
Free-board thereto belonging. 1894 Ibid., Richmond Park 
has a free-board of t6i feet outside the boundary-wall. 

2 . Naut, (See quot. 1867.) 

1726 G. Shflvocke Voy. (1757) 268 Not having above 
sixteen inches free board.. the water continually ran over 
us. 1867 Sailor’s Word-bk. s.v. Piauk-sheeryTh^ 

space between this [plank-sheer] and the line of flotation has 
latterly been termed the free-board. x88o T/'w/rxe Aug. 5/3 
According to this vessel’s construction, she ought to have 
had 6 ft. freeboard. 

Hence 7 ree'*boaraed a. 

Harper's Mag. Aug. 442/2 Low free-boarded, shallow, 
bea^ boats. 

t Free-Tjoot, jA Ohs. [f. Free 0. + Boot 
after FBEEnooTEii.] Plunder, robbery. 

1647 R. Stapvi.ton ytr.'eual 156 The Cilici.-in'!, that lived 
. . upon free bootc. 1654 V ilvain EfSt, Ess. vi. Ixxviii, The 
Swed free lK>ot : Dane Dice and Drink approved. 
Freo-booti v. [liack-formation from Free- 
booter.] ifitr. To act as a freebooter, plunder. 

XS9 » Greene Black Bk.’s MessengerWkfi. (Grosart) XI. 17, 
1 came to the credite of a high Lawyer, and with my sword 
free booted abroad in the country like a Caualier on horse- 
backc. 1650 G.suoen (1660) 104 Jesus.. loves to 

see his SoTaiers not stragling and frccb^ting in broken 
parties, .but united. 1869 28 Oct., When the conquerors 

had frccboolcd thoroughly, they settled. 1879 W. K. Tri- 
bune 25 Nov. (Cent.', An ambition to..freel^t it furiously 
over the placid waters took possession of their bosoms. 
Hence Froo'-booting vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 631 When he goelh 
abrixle in the night on free-booling. 1683 Cmalkhill 
Theabua 4- Cl. 119 Many a night Had they used this free- 


booting. 1798 C. Smith Young Philosopher 11. 242 The 
free-booting savage. x868 Milman St. Paul's iii. 52 The 
great freebooting rebel. 2876 Fox Bourne Locke 11. xi. 162 
Where freebooting was terribly rife. 

Freebooter (frrb«l3j). Also 6 frebetter, fri- 
booter, 7 frybuter. [ad. Du. vnjbiiiter (Kilian 
vrijbuetei^^O^T. freibetiler, f. the equivalents of 
Free <7., Booty or Boot jA-, -erL Cf. also Eng. 
Jlibntory s. v. Filibuster.] One who goes about 
in search of plunder ; . csp. a pirate or piratical 
adventurer. 

2570 Michael Coulweber in Burgon Life Gresham 
360 For so much as 1 was spoyled by the waye in cominge 
towards England by the Duke of Alva his frebetters, maye 
it please the Queencs Majestic fctc.J. 2598 Hakluyt Pay. 

1. To Rdr. *5 I'hey tooke flue.. ships of the Freebooters. 
x622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 179 If the ship become 
assailed by Pirats or Frybuter.s. a 1659 Bp. Brownric .^crm. 
(1674) I. xxix. 376 The Danitcs were . . Free-booters . . and 
did all by force. 2726 Shelvocke Poy. routui JVorld 12 
'The ships there, .fired several shot at me, mistaking me for 
a free Booter. 2776 Adam Smith IF. A.iv. vii. (1869)11. 251 
St. Domingo was established by pirates and free hooters. 
2838 Thirlwall Grtece V.xlii. 214 Every freebooter was, or 
might easily become, a pirate- 2856 Olmsted Slave States 
314 These rail-road freebooters. 

irausf. and fio, x6oo W. Watson Quodliheis^ RcUg. <$• 
State IV. (2602) TOO So. .to send abroad his fribooters. . 
against other words and writings, a 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. 
Medit. (1851) 20 Those spiritum freebooters, that lie in wait 
for our souls. x886 A. Winciieli. Walks 4- Talks Geol. 
Field 240 The fierce shark is the free-l>ooter of the ocean. 

Hence i'Free'bootert;. (see quot.) ; Pree- 
boo:teryj the practice of freebooters. 

2659 Torriano, Vivere /i discretiione . . for a souldier to 
free-booter or free-quarter in any place. 2822 T. L. Peacock 
Maid Marian xviii. 273 In the pure principles of freebootery 
have they excelled all men. 2852 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, .y 
Eng. L 448 The Pirate-Kings, .agreed unanimously to forego 
their free-bootery, 

t Free'-booty. Obs, [f. Free a. + Booty, after 
Freebootek.] 

1 . Plunder or spoil fto be) taken by force. 

1623 Bp. Haix Serm. V. 152 If any usurping spirit of error 
shall have made a free-booty of truth. 2749 Fielding Tom 
yones XII. i, Whose property is considered as free-booty by 
all his poor neighbours. 

2 - Taking of booty, plundering. 

1649 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 26 To goe to sea as a roan 
of war upon free bootie. 

Free-born, a. [f. Free a. + Born ppl. a. \ 
cf. GeT.freigeboren.J 

1 . Bom free, born to the conditions and privileges 
of citizenship, inheriting liberty. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 9497 (Tnn.) Fre born to be & not bonde. 
<:24ro Sir Cleges 399, 1 am your man fre born. 16x2 Row- 
lands More Kuaues Firf .^(1613) 3 Myfreeborne Muse is no 
such seruile baby, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckbm.) Wks. 
(1753) 1. 299 That free-born spirits should obey Wretches, 
who know not to sway ! 1794 \i\XionTit.LoAtncr.Laxv Rep. 
14 The Court do adjudge that the said Negro Peter was 
free-born, 1871 B, Taylor Faust (1875) II. in. 17B To me 
a free-born Cretan did that journey bring Impri.sonment. 

2 . Pertaining to or befitting a free-born man. 

exsio Robin Hood 2 m Arb, Gamer VI. 423 Lithe and 

listen, Gentlemen, That be offreborn blood. 2605 \st Pt. 
yeronimo in DodsleyCl. /V. (1780) III, 98 A base blush upon 
our free-born cheeks ! 1621 Brathwait Nat, Evib. Ded. 
(1641) Aij, Professed fauorer and furlherer of all freeborne 
studies. X78X Gibbon Decl, F, III. Hi. 275 They insensibly 
lost the freeborn and martial virtues of the desert. 18x3 
Scott Rokeby i. xvii, The wily priests . , damned each free- 
born deed and thought. 

t Free-Lotind. Obs. rare — ', [f. Free a. + 
Bound = Free-board i. 

1639 0 / Nuisance to private Houses 7 Hee that maketli 
a Parke, will leave ground.. without the pale for the Keeper 
to walke about it. .'Ibis is called free-bownd, 

t Free bnrgliersMp. Obs. rare. [f. phrase 
free burgher (huEE a. 29) + -ship.] Citizenship. 

a xs68 CovERDALE Hope Faithf. vii. 42 Our conuersation, 
freburgership or dwelling, is in heauen. 

Free Church. 

1 . gen. A church free from state control. In pi. 
a name often given by Nonconformists to the various 
churches of Congiegationalists, Baptists, etc., as 
distinguished from the Established Church. 

X869 Ske.ats {.title's A history of the Free Churches of Eng- 
land^ from a, o. 1688-A.D. 1851. 1892 Ch. Q. iYev. July 355 

Ibeir., notion of any number of ‘Free Churches'. 1897 
Fairbairn in Oxford Free Ch. Mag, Jan. 1 {.article') The 
Free Churches and the education of their sons, 

2 . The Free Church {Kirk) of Scotland', the 
org.inization formed by the ministers who seceded 
from the established Presbyterian Church in 1S43. 

1843 [see DisRumoN 3I. 1874 Blackie Self Cult. 47 The 
Free Church of Scotland. 

So Pree-chuTcMsm, the principles or doctrines 
of the Free Churches ; Pree-chuTchman, a mem- 
ber of a Free Church. Also Pree-M*rkcr {depre- 
ctaiively\ a member of the Free Kirk of Scotland. 

^ 1847 Candusii in LifeyCw, (1860)402, I feel on this sub- 
ject Jar more as a Christian patriot than as a Free Church- 
man. i88x Sat, Rev. 23 July 11^2 This egregious assump- 
tion of the Freckirkers. x8^ Chr. World 2x Feb. 135/3 
Thus, Freechurchism goes ahead in these colonies. x8^ 
C-yford Free Ch. Mag. Jan. 3 'IbCbC important bonds of 
faiii^etween all Free Churchmen. 

t Free cost. Obs, In phr. aij of on, upon free 
cost-free, gratis, (See also Cost shF 5 c.) 


2563 Homtltes n. Agst. Idleness (1859) 517 Eating oih, 
men s bread of free co^l. 1627 Bf. Hall Best Barea^Z 
Wks. S16 An error of free-cost is belter than an hkh raiS 
verilie. 2655 Fuller Ch.HisL ii.iii, ^26 Ifhea/HmeJhfi 
on free cost, we can confute it as cheap,bydcnrineiL 
Wycherley PI. Dealer Ded., A man . . had better pay {(x 
what he has at an inn than lie on free-cost at agenilei^n’s 
"house. 2740 Lavtncton Enihus. Methodists 4 PaHiU 
(1820) 172 The Methodists asking her to live upon frtc4c<*t. 
2764 Mem. G. Pscilmanazar 134 Considering how 
acquainted I was with the way of travellingal ^e-co^t, 

b. as adv. phr. without preposition. 

2648 Herrick Hesfer., * Nothing frec-ccsl' xU 
Nothing comes free-cost here, xyao Ozell Veriot's ReK, 
Rep. 11 . IX. 67That the People might. .see the Spoils Free- 
cost. 

c. attrib. or adj. Gratuitous. 

1586 T. B. La Primasid, Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 136 Such 
parasites and scra^-gatherers at free-cost feasts. 

t Free-denize, z'. Obs. = Denize. 

*577» *S77-®7 Isee Denize 1,2]. <x 1628 F. GREViLLEA'f/wj 
X. 11652) 728 His own subjecU free-denized In Amerira. 
1630 Lennard tr, Chamon’s Wisd. r. xxxiil | 10 rrijoi 
123 The Son of God . . being come to secure and free-denue 
the world. 

t Free-de*nizen, Obs. ^Denizenj, 2b. 

1576 [see Denizen 2]. 1587 Fleming Conin. Holimhi 
III. 1348/2 Peter Moris free denison, havingmadc.inengice 
for that purpose, /x 1640 Jackson JPks. {ib^p Ul. Ct^As 
oftep as any good or harm did happen to any Citizen or Irec- 
denizon thereof, a 1653 Denizen ah]. 

tFree'de’nizexi, Obs. * Denizen i. 

16x9 T. Mxlles tr. Mexia's Treas. Anc. tf Mod.Tvm 

II, 910/2 The Irish language became free-denizened in the 
English Pale. 1655 Bp. Hall Rem. \yks. (1660) joe No 
worldly respects can free-denison a Christian here. 

Free’dman. [fi freed^ pa. pple. of Free r. 
+ Man sb."] A man who has been a slave and 
is manumitted, an emancipated slave. 

x6ot Holland Pliny 1 . 245 Optatus his freed man (who 
sometime had bin a slaue of his). 1794 Sullivan rrVrs 
Nat. 11 . (33 The freedman of Tiberius. 1834 LYnoi 
Pompeii \. x. He thinks, .to make us forget that he isthefon 
of a freedman. 2870 WHiTTiER.S’<’c./’r/V«r/2 Pr. ^Vks.iSS9 

III. 307 The Freedmen and Indians. 

Froedom (frPdsm). Forms: i frdoddm.fry* 
d6izi, 3-4 freodona, -dam. 4 south, vridoni, 2-6 
fredom(e, 4-5 fre(e)dam, (4:fredame),6-7frfi6* 
dome, 7 freedoom, Sc. friedome, 4 r freedom. 
[OE.79'A?z/i///2 : see Free tr, and -DOM.] 

1 . Exemption or release from slavery or imprison- 
ment; personal liberty. ■\ Letter of fretmw^ 
document emancipating a slave. 

e 1*30 Hall Meid. s Nis ha penne sarillche. .akast & mio 
|>ewdom idrahen, ]>ai fram se muchel hehscipe Ksesdni^ 
dom schal lihte se lahe in to a monnes beowdom. xjm 
Wyclif Dent. xv. 23 And whom with freedamtlwwjjutot, 
thou shall not sufire to goon awey voyd. 2596 
F. Q. V. v. 57 Thus he long while in ihra Wome there remajwtf 
. . Untill his owne true love his freedome ^yned. w»3 
Pilgrimage {iti^) 29s They will write 
for monie, as letters of freedome for servants to ; 

from their Masters. 2659 D. Pf.lu Impr.Sea 298 la 
by the Turks, and. .have set their heads on 
their freedoms again. 1782 Cowper Charity 172 I'* A 
age nor force Can quell the love of freedom m a noDc. 1 
E. Kirke Garfield 38 Face to face with 
that we must lose our own freedom or grant it to the s 
b. fig. Liberation from the bondage of sm. 
cioso Byrht/ertlis Handboc in w-lw^/rVr (1885) ' IB- 3* 
Wilmgende mid pissum beowdome, cuman to wum ^ 
dome. 2340 Aycnb, 86 be ober uridom is be ^ 

J?e guodemen..bet god he)? yvryd..uram ,C 

dyeule. 1S16 PU^r. Per/.\\V. de W. iss'l 4 b, 
thraldome of the princes of the world to the fredome ot g ; 
& kyngdome of god. 

2. Exemption from arbitrary, despotic, or 
cratic control ; independence ; civil liberty. 

1375 r>ARBOUR Bruce i. 225 Fredome all solace to 
giffis. He levys at ese that frely levys ! xw ' f 
Sneton.Afl They died for the Libertie iH 

their Ciitic. 2725 Swift Dra/ier’s Lett. v. Wks. 1761 ^ 
57 Fretdom consists in a people’s 1 eing •lafi 

made with their own consent. 2780 
284 They, that fight for freedom, undertake 
cai]Se mnntind can have at stake. l8x7 _.~,m 


cause mankind can have at stake. 1817 Byron 2 
1 like the freedom of the press and quill- ” 5 ®,* N' -, h 
In Mem. cix, A love of freedom rarrfy felt, Of treeooni 


her regal seat Of England. ,, 

fS. The quality of being free or noble; no ; 

and muche miht. CX386 Chaucer ^tonksl^^f . y ^^,,. 
of knyghthod and of Iredam flour, c 2430 / a 

hode I. Ixxx. (1869) 47 Nay, but me shulde thJm-c .u ^ 
yifte ful of gret fredom .. and of gret ciytep) ; 3 .5 

Dunbar Poems xxi. 28 On fredome is Laid 
Calisto tf Melib. Cia, With grace indewid m 
alexandre. . . bin- 

4 . The state of being able to^ act with 
drance or restraint, liberty of action. . . frt- 
CX400 Maundev. xvii. (1839) 193 Fissches, * 
dom to envlroun alle the Costes of the bee, 
list, comen of hire owne wilfe to profren , L. free- 

7 / 7 . A. I. i. X7 And Romanes 


r 5 Freedom oflliought is like Frewom in 
JeTvons Prim. Pol. Leon. 67 It is nfjhV 

maintain .. the freedom of other men to . frccdo-^ 

2885 A’/^e7//?a/Vv/»ei2/7 July 

of action was limited by inc fact that they can 
tions partly concluded. 
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6. The quality of being free from the control of 
fate or necessity ; the power of self-determination 
attributed to the will. 

f 888 K, iEi-FRED Boetk. xli. § 2 pu sejist pset God sylle 
rellcum frydom Cott. freodom] sv.’a god to donne swa 
yfel. 1340 Ayenb.'Z^ Uri-wyl huer-by he may chyese and 
do uryliche oper pet guod ojjer pet kuead. ^erne uridom he 
halt of god. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi. § 27. 123 In this 
then consists Freedom, (x'/s.) in our being able to act, or not 
to act, according as we shall choose, or will. 1855 Bain 
Emotions y.\, (1859) 544 doctrine of Freedom was first 
elaborated into a metaphysical scheme, implying its opposite 
Necessity, by St. Augustin against Pelagius. x8^ tr. 
Lotze's Metaph. 420 The freedom which is said to charac- 
terise mental life, and is distinguished from the necessity of 
nature. 

f 6. Readiness or willingness to act. Ohs. 

• a x6i6 Bacon (1627* 18 We found such humanity, 

and such a freedoine and desire to take strangers as it were 
into their bosom. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1 . 502, I had 
been accustomed to hardships and hazards, therefore I did 
with much freedom undertake it. 

. 7, Frankness, openness, familiarity (in intercourse 
or conversation) ; outspokenness. 

1699 Lister yourn. Paris 67 , 1 had not that freedom of 
Conversation as 1 could have wisht with both of them. *70$ 
Addison Italy 86 They are generally too distrustful of one 
another for the Freedoms that are us’d in such kind of Con- 
versations. 179* Burke Corr, 1844 IV. 32 , 1 talked a great 
deal to him with the freedom I have^ long used to him on 
this and on other subjects. 1887 F. Darwin Li/e <5- Lett. 
C. Darwin 1. 18 And laughed and joked with evety’one.. 
with the utmost freedom. 

• • b. The overstepping of due or customary bounds 
in speech or behaviour ; undue familiarity. Phr. to 
take the freedom {to do something), 

16x8 Fletcher Loyal S 7 ibj. 11. i, Your eye. .Is fix’d upon 
this captain for his freedom ; And happily you find his 
tongue too forward. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1660) 9 
This Love, I -have taken the freedom to style ‘ Seraphic 
Love’. x68x Ot'K/Oi Soldieds Port. n. i, I^t her alone to 
make the best use of those innocent Freedoms I allow her. 
171a Steele No. 402 ? i The young Women who run 
into greater Freedoms with the Men. 1854 J, S. C. Abbott 
Napoleon (1855) I. xvi. 287 When the officers do not eat or 
drink, or take too many freedoms with the seamen. 

8. Of action, activity, etc. : Ease, facility, absence 
of encumbrance. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen, IH/I, v. i. 103 You cannot with such 
freedome purge your selfe, 1703 Dc Foe in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 322, I humbly thank your Lordship for the 
freedom of acce-s you were pleas’d to give my messenger. 
x86o Tvndai.l Glac. 11. iii, 243 The sun’s rays penetrate our 
atmosphere with freedom. 

• 9. Boldness or vigour of conception or execution. 
:643 Howell Z e//. I. vr. Ivi. (1655I303 , 1 al\vaies lov’d you 

for the freedom of your genius. 1782 Cowper Table-talk 
700 Nature. .But seldom . . Vouchsafes to man a poet’s just 
pretence. Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought [etc.]. 
X842 Rogers Introd. Burke's Wks. (1842) 1 . ti For by 
knowing, .what was to be done in every figure they de- 
signed, they naturally attained a freedom and spirit of out- 
line. 

10. Physics. Capability of motion. Degree of 
freedom : an independent mode in which a body 
may be displaced. 

X879 Thomson & Tait Nat, Phil. 1 . 1. § 197 Taking next 
the case of a free rigid body, we have evidentlj' six degrees 
of freedom to consider. 

11. The state of not being affected by (a defect, 
disadvantage, etc.) ; exemption from. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant, Cl. i. iii. 57 Though age from folly 
could not giue me freedom It does fromchildishnesse. 16x3 
PuRCHAS Pil^tnare (1614) 62 Promising to the doers long 
life, health . . freedome from losses, and the like. 1756 
Burke Subl. <5* 5. x. xiii. The contemplation of our own free- 
dom from the evils which we see represented. 1839 Miss 
Mitford in L’E<strange Z^ (1870) HI, vii. 99 There is a 
freedom from cant about the authoress, which. . I could not 
have anticipated. 

12. Exemption from a specific burden, charge, or 
service; an immunity, privilege;^ Franchisej^. 2 b. 

CXX7S Lamb. Horn. 41 We eow wulleS. .seggen of ka fre- 
dome ko HmpeS to kan deie ko is iclepe^ su sunedei. c 1205 
Lay. 22222 He sette gri8 he sette friS and alle freodomes, 
1386 [see Franchise sb. 2 b]. 1387 Trevisa Higden vRolls) 
III. 6x He graunted hem fredom \imm 7 tnitaievi\ bat dede 
bat deede. 1534 WnirriNTON Tullyes OJpees i. (1540) 24 
Many thyngesue commune to cytezyns amonge them selfe, 
as. .fredomes, iudgementes, %oyces in elections. 1675 Essex 
Papers (Camden) 1. 315 1‘hat all y* auntient freemen of y’ 
respective Corporacions should enjoy their former freedoms 
and Priviledges. xyxx T. Madox Hist, ff Antiq. Excheq. 
524 K. John, .granted to Robert de Lisieux . . Quittance or 
Freedom from Tallage. 17x9 W, Wood Suri>. Trade 9 All 
Foreigners might freely come and reside in any Part of this 
Kingdom, .with the like Privileges and Freedoms as our 
selves. 1839 Keightlev Hist. Eng. I. 332 Freedom from 
arrest, a privilege at that time necessary for the cause of 
liberty. 

b. A privilege possessed by a city, a corpora- 
tion, etc. Cf. Franchise sb. 2 a. 

XS96 Shaks. Merck. F.'iv. j. 35 If you denie it, let the 
danger light Vpon your Charter, and your Cities freedome. 
x6x* Drayton Poly-olb. xi. 180 The great Freedoms then 
those kings to these lUniversities) did giue. 1673 Temple 
Observ. United Proz>. Wks. 1731 I. o Cities and lowns ; of 
which the Old had their ancient Freedoms and Jurisdic- 
tions confirmed, or others annexed. 

t C. A city or corporation possessing such im- 
munity. Also, the district over which the immu- 
nitv extends; the ‘liberties’. Cf. Franchise sb. 
5 . Obs. 


*579 Twy.ne Phisicke agst. Fort. ii. Ep. Ded. 160 b, The 
actes and lawes of certeine Municipies or freedomes. 1766 
Entick London IV. 306 Passing over Tower-hill, they come 
again into the freedom. 

13. The right of participating in .the privileges 
attached to: a. membership of a company or 
trade ; b. citizenship of ts. town or city ; often con- 
ferred honoris causa upon eminent persons. Also, 
the document or diploma conferring such freedom. 

a. CX744 Pari. Bill in Hanway Trav. (1762) I. v. Ixxi. 
32 All persons .. should be admitted into the freedom of the 
j?aid company, upon paying a fine of fifty pounds. 17^6 
H. Walpole Let. Mann 1 Aug., It was lately proposed in 
tliecity to present him [the Duke of Hamilton] with the 
freedom of some company. 

b. ^ 579 , [see Franchise sb. 4]. 1748 Smollett 

Pod. Rand. (18x2* 1 . 50a The magistrates intended to com- 
pliment us with the freedom of their town. 177* Wf.sley 
ymt. 28 Apr., They presented rne with the freedom of the 
city. X864 H. Ainsworth yohn Laww. iii. The freedom 
of his native city of Edinburgh was transmitted to him in a 
valuable gold box. 1883 Act 48 49 Viet. c. 29 An Act to 

enable Municipal Corporations to confer the Honorary 
Freedom of Boroughs upon persons of distinction. 

c. The libeity or right to practise a trade; also 
the ‘ fine ' paid lor this: see jfreedom-fine. 

17x2 Arduthnot *)oJtyt Bull i. iv, Lewis Baboon had taken 
up the trade of clothier and draper, without serving hi.s time 
or purchasing his freedom. 1739 Goldsm. Bee No. 5 r 20 
Exclusive of the masters, there are numberless faulty ex- 
penses amohg the workmen, — clubs, garnishes, freedoms, 
and such like impositions. 

d. Freedom of the Rule (Sc.), liberty granted 
to a Scotch advocate to plead at the English bar. 

1820 Scots IvanJtoe Introd., Ivanhoe..may be said to have 
procured for its Author the freedom of the rules . . since he 
has ever since been permitted to exercise his powers of ficti- 
tious compo.sition in England as well as Scotland. 

e. transf. Unrestricted use of. 

1632 Nf.edham tr. Selden's^^ Marc Cl. 155 Hee would 
not permit Merchants and Sea-men to enjoy a freedom of 
that Sea . . but at an extraordinarie rate. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1 . xix. 528 They having the freedom of our Ship, to go 
to and fro between Decks.* 1862 Burton Bk. HunterwZti) 
48 Having conferred on you the freedom of the library, he 
will not concern himself by observing how you use it. 

14. 45“^. A piece of common land allotted to a 
free-man, 

1803 Forsyth Beauties Scott. II. 473 Each of the.se free- 
men possesses what is called a lot or freedom, containing 
about four acres of arable land. x86x Howie / fwA Aec.Ayr 
V. 46 The Newton people divided them [the lands] into 48 
portions. These were denominated freedoms'. 

16. altrib. and Comb., as freedomdoving adj. ; 
freedom«fine, a payment made on being admitted 
to the freedom of a city, guild, or corporation. 

1882 Cassell, Freedom/ine. 18S4 Miss H ickson Irel. in 
lyik Cent, 1 . Introd. 15 The Ulster of to-day.. filled with the 
. .freedom-loving men of the mixed race. 

Hence + Precdom v. trans., to set free. Also 
Pree’domlessti., without freedom ; f Pree dom- 
ship, investiture with a freedom. 

1348 Gest Pr. Masse toj ChrLtc mourderd, broken, and 
offered was the meane wherwyth we be fredomed frome 
thraldome of . , y« devyll. 2583 Golding Calvin on Deut. 
cxxxvi. 838 Baplisme .. was ministred with such reuerence, 
that , . the Congregation was assembled together, as if one 
were to receiue an holy freedomship. 1821 Byron Irish 
Avatar iii, Famine which dwelt on her freedomlcss crags. 

Freedstool : see Frithstool. 

Free-hand (frrhsend), a. Of drawing : Done 
with a free hand, i. e. without guiding instru- 
ments, measurements, or other artificial aid. Also 
absol. or quasi-rA — free-hand drawing. 

1862 in Diii. Arch. (Arch. Publ. Soa\r.x'. 1879 Cassells 
Teckn. Educ. I. 48/x The study and practice of freehand 
drawing gives accuracy to the eye. x888 Nature XXXVII. 
294 The curve was not done by freehand, but by means of 
engineer’s curves. 

^ee-ha'nded, a. [f. Free a. + Hand sb. -h 
-Ed 2.] Open-handed, generous, liberal. 

<7x636 Bp. Hall Soliloquies 75 He is freehanded and 
munificent. 1832 Miss Mitford F///<z^<'Ser.v,(i863)325The 
free-handed and open-hearted farmer. 1835 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. III. 7x7 A bold, jolly, freehanded English gentleman. 

Free-hea’rted, a. [f. Free a. + Heart + 
-ED ^.] Having a ‘ free heart ’ in various senses ; 
frank, open, unreserx’ed ; unburdened with anxiety, 
guilt, or suspicion ; acting on the spontaneous im- 
pulse of the heart ; generous, liberal, bountiful. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A*, xv- Ixxix. (1495) 520 Angry 
of speche and sharpe. Nethclcs free herted and fayr of 
speche. c 1440 Promp. Parv. \nlz Frc hertyd in yeftys . . 
liberalis. 1549 Coveboale Erasm, Par. Ded. x They 
shewed them selues so willing, so glad, so cherefull, and so 
fre harted, to further the workc. xsyx Golding Calvin on Fs. 
xviii. 2 Bound.. with the bond of freeharted and willing 
love. 1607 Shaks. Timon iii. i. 10 Thai.. Free-hearted 
Gentleman of Athens. 1684 Otxvay Atheist i. i. Come, 
come, no trifling, be free-hearted and friendl}-. 1728 Gay 
Begg. Op. li. i. Money was made for the Freehearted and 
Generous. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1839^ 43 He .. 
throws off his habiLs of shy reserve, and becomes joyous and 
free-hearted, a 1833 Robertson Led. ii. (1858, 61 A rigorous 
proscription of all freehearted mirth. 

Hence Pree-heaTtedly adv. (in mod. Diels.) ; 
Pree-hea’rtedness. 

1607 Hieron IVks. 1 . 389 As for examples, we liaue . . the 
free heartednesse of Cornelius, he gaue much aj mes. 2686 
Burnet Trav. L (1750) 57 They all met with a Kindness and 
Freehcartedness, that [etc.]. 


Freehold (fn hijuld). Law, For forms see 
Free a. [f. Free a. + Hold sb . ; a transl. of AF. 
frattuc ienemenF\ 

1. A tenure by which an estate is held in fee- 
simple, fee-tail, or for term of life ; applied also to 
a corresponding tenure of a dignity or office. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Surv. 12 There be many maner of fre 
holdes, and holde their landes and tenementes in diuers 
maner. 1398 Makston Sco. Villanie i. ii. C4 When tenure 
for short yeeres (by many a onei Is thought right good be 
turn’d forth Littleton, All to be headdie, or free hold at least, 
a 1626 Bacon Max. Uses Com. Law 11636) 44 Leases for 
lives are also called freeholds. x66o R, Coke Penverff Subj. 
25 Do or DediX.0 such a man or woman for term of either of 
their lives, or to such a man or woman during the life of 
another, creates a freehold. 2846 Parke Moore's P. C. 
Cases V. 391 A party cannot be removed from office, in which 
hehasa freehold, but for misconduct. 1858LD.ST. Leonards 
Handy-bk. Prop. Lawx. 65 An estate for Hfe, or for another 
man’s life, is termed a freehold, less than an inheritance, but 
still a freehold. 

2. An estate or office held by this tenure. 

1467 in Etig. C/Af.? (1870^ 393 .And that he be of frehold 
yerly, at the leste, xl. s. 149s; Act ii Hen. VII, c. 16 Who 
that hath eny freeholde within the Toun of Caleis. 1542-3 
Act 34 i5- 35 Hen. VIII, c. 22 Manours. .beinge the in- 
heritaunce or the freholde of his wife. 1691 Case 0/ Exeter 
Coll. 22 He must be turned out by due course of Law; 
and not frighted from his freehold by the thunder of Ex- 
communication. 17x2 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens ted. 4) 
25 The Vicar hath the Freehold of the Chancel. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. 1. i. 100 No freeman shall be divested 
of his freehold. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr. 
Wks. (Bohn) T 1. 81 'I’he great estates are absorbing the .small 
freeholds 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq, (1876) IV. xviii. 167 
One lordship in Somerset, alone among all the lands of 
England, became the freehold of the Church of Saint Peter 
at Rome. 

3. transf. siwAfig. 

i6tx Bible Transl. Pref. 2 He that medleth with mens 
Religion medleth with their custome, nay, with their free- 
hold. 1631 Massinger Beleive as You List iv. ii, Courtezan. 
Vf thou wer’et 'J’en times a Kinge, thou Iiest. I am a Indie 
..Meiellus. Hce hath touchd her free hold. <11882 Whittier 
My Triumph x8, 1 . .take by faith, while living, My freehold 
of thanksgiving. 

4. attrib. or adj. Held by freehold ; relating to 
or of the nature of freehold. 

x^7 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V, 235 All my lande.s, as well 
copienold a.s freehold. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 63 , 1 have 
observed men to haue two kindes of Wills, a Free-nold will 
. .or a Copy-hold will. 2827 Jarman Powells Dansesi^^. 3) 
II. 115 The testatrix having in a former part of her will dis- 
posed of all her freehold estate. 2876 Dicby Real Prop. iii. 

1 25. 139 When the rights over the land are given for a period 
the termination of which is not fixed or ascertained by a 
specified limit of time, the interest is a freehold interest. 

ZSreeliolder (frrhooldw). [f. Free a. + Hold- 
er ; rendering AF. fraune lenaunt.] 

1. One who possesses a freehold estate. 

For the use In Scots Law see quo't. 2890. 

c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vm. xi. 9 In Fyfe kat tyme wes nane 
Erie, Lord, ha Capylane, De Fre-haldarj’s of kat Land. 
2323 Fitzherb. Surv. Prol., And than may the lorde of y* 
sayd maners haue parfyte knowledge .. who is his fre- 
holders, copyeholders, cuslomarj'c tenaunte, or tenaunt at 
his wyli. 1^4 Butler Hud. it. iii. 2169 He must (at least) 
hold up his hand, By twelve Free-holders to be scann’d. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. i. ix. 347 He [the coroner] is still 
cnosen by all the freeholders in the county court. 2876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. III. i. 13 The cultivator of the soil 
was, for the roost part, a freeholder. 2890 Bell's Diet. Law 
Scott, (ed. 7), Freeholder in modern language, applied to 
such as, before the passing of the Reform Act of 1832, were 
entitled to elect or be elected members of Parliament, and 
who must have held lands extending to a forty shilling land 
of old extent, or to Z4o^ Scots of valued rent. 
fis- *637 Rutherford Let. 9 Sep. (1891) 499 The whole 
army of the redeemed ones sit rent-free in heaven .. we are 
all freeholders. 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 373 Hypo- 
crites are hell’s free-holders. 2752 Jortin Serm. (1771) V. 
ix. 19s God did not make them freeholders; they held their 
possessions under him. 

2. slang. (See quot.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crnv, Freeholder., he whose Wife 
goes with him to the Ale-house. 1725 in New Cant. Diet. 
Hence Free'lioldersliiip. 

xBio Bentham Packing (1821) 247. 2862 Ansted Channel 
Isl, IV. xxiii. (ed. 2' 544 It began with fiefs, and it has 
developed a system of practical freeholdership. 

+ Free'holding, vbi. sb. Obs. [f. Free a. + 
Holding vbl. sb. ; after Freehold.] = Freehold. 

*59* Charter 0/ Kilmarnock in A. McKay Hist. Kil- 
marnock (1864) 359 We have given. .to our beloved cousin, 
I’homas, Lord Boyd, in free-holding or life-rent. 1637 
Rutherford Zr/. cciii. (1891) 401 We are but loose in tr>-1ng 
our free-holding of Christ. (17x5 M. Davies At/ten. Brit. 1. 
306 Franklenement. .must be the Frecholding of an Estate, 
either in Fee-simjile or Fee-tail.] 

XVee'holding', ///. a. rare. [f. Fbee <7.' + 
Holding ppl. a . ; after Fkeeuold.] ITiat pos- 
sesses a freehold ; in + early use abeol. atsb.-M- 
/ramie benatmi, FjiEEHOhVzm 

13.. Coerde L. 1250 To Ixjndoun, to hys soimiuns, Come 
. . Serjaunts, and every' freeholdande. 1890 Sfeetalor 10 
May, Freeholding peasants, , . 

rreeing (freitj), sb. [f. Fbee te -e -ino ’■] 

The action of the verb Fbee. r-,.,, 

iSoi High Peak Art. I. in Mander DeHysh.Mm. C/eii. 

freeing, "tade by anthor.t>|M he 

SuVjcJo'osy "8^ M..rh,i,.eratHerfysh. 
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204 (E. D. S.), Freeing si., entering a mine or vein in the 
bar-master's book. 1872 Tennvsos Lpicttc 992 Toward thy 
sister’s freeing. ^ 

b. aiirtb.sin^ Comh.\ freeing-dish, the aisn or 
mensure of ore with which a Derbyshire lead-miner 
‘ frees’ his vein ; freeing-port (see qnot.). 

1851 Act 14 «5* 15 Viet. c. 94 Sched. i. § n Being called the 
Freeing Dish. 1880 Tivtes 23 Oct. 5/4 This inner bulwark 
is provided at intervals with freeing ports, so that in^ case 
a sea breaks over and fills them they may quickly be relieved 
of the water. 

Free'ish, a. [see -ish.] Somewhat free. 

1820 Blackw, Mag. VII. 391 A gay comedy . .and a freelsh 
farce. 

Freely ? =Frill sh?- 2. 

1637 T. Mortox Neza JSfig. Canaan (1883) 227 Freeles 
there are, Cockles and Scallopes. 

Freel(e, obs. form of Frail a, 

Free’lage. Obs. exc. .Si:, dial. Forms : a. 3 
freolac, -aic, -ec, vreoleic. 6 frelege, -lige, 
-lag(e, 7 freledge, 6-7 freelege, 9 freelage. 
[OE. '^frio-ldcj f. frdOj Free a. + -Idc : see -lock 
ijrioldc occurs only as a compound of lac neut. 
oblation). 

In the later ^ forms the suffix degc has been substituted 
for OE. ’IdCy on the analogy of knmvledge^ pr possibly by 
the same proce.ss that has Jed to the substitution in that 
instance.] 

1 1 . = Freedom in various senses : csp. in later 
use, a franchise or privilege. Obs. 

a. a 1225 A ncr. R. 286 Anker, of oSer freolac, haueS ibeon 
ocicrhwules to freo of hire suluen. a 122$ Reg. Kaih. 2366 
Ha . . bisohte . . l^ast he for his freolec, firstede hire, c 1230 
Hali Meid, 7 Nis Jjis |>eowdom inoh a3ain Jjat ilke freolaic 
hat ha hefde. 

15x5 Douglas ^ntis ix. iii. 47 Quhat God hes to hym 
grantit sTk frelage? 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 359 In 
Strang presoun, but ransoun or frelag, 1'his nobill man. .[he] 
maid to die. 1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil /j- P. iv. in Arb. 
Gartter V. 341 Whom thou in person guardest 1 (lest sub- 
orners Should work his freelege). 2593 Rites ^ Mon. CJu 
Diirh. (Surtees) 36 A frelige graunted by God and Sancte 
Cuthbert for every such offender to flie unto for succour. 
1617 in Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 173 Grace my wife and 
her mayde to have theire dyet. .as tney used to have when 
I was lyrelnge, and the freledce of the gardens. 1674 Ray 
N. C. Words 19 Freelege (Sheffield), Privilege. Immunitas. 

2. .SV. dial. ' An heritable property, as distin- 
guished from a farm, Roxbl (Jam.) 

attrib. x8oS-xi A. Scott Poems 42 (Tam.) AUho' he had 
a freelage gram O’ mony a tree, herb, flower, and plant, Yet 
still his breast confessed a want. 

Free lance* 

1. A term used by recent writers denoting one of 
those military adventurers, often of knightly rank, 
who in the Middle Ages offered their services as 
mercenaries, or with a view to plunder, to belli- 
gerent states; a ^ condottiere , a 'free com- 
panion ^ 

1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxiv, I offered Richard the service 
of my Free Lances. 1855 M*ss YoKoe Lances 0/ Lynwood 
vi. (1864) 95 He. .knewa d’AubrIcour would be no discredit 
to his free lances. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. hi. 77 
Those rude German free-lances, ever ready to sell themselves 
to the highest bidder. 

2. fig. Applied esp. to a politician or controver- 
sialist who owns no fixed party allegiance, but from 
time to time assails one party or the other in a 
capricious or arbitrary manner ; also, to one who 
in any department of speculation or practice follows 
the methods of no particular school. 

1864 Standard x6 Apr., They may be Free Lances in 
Parliament so long as the guerilla career .suits them. 1883 
S. C, Hall Retrospect 11. 135 The band of literary free- 
lances that.. made FrasePs Magazine a name of terror. 
1889 Je^opp Coming of Friars v. 216 The Friars, .were free 
lances with whom the bishops had little to do. 

+ Free*leSS. a. obs.—^ [ — fryju-latiss 
blameless, f. fryja taunt + -lauss -less.] Blameless. 
13 . . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 431 That freles fleje of hyr fasor. 
Free-li*ver, One who lives freely; one who 
gives free indulgence to his appetites. 

17x1 Shattesr. Charact. (1737) III. 306 Those naturally 
honest appellations of free-livers, free-thinkers, .or whatever 
other character implies a largeness of mind and generous 
use of understanding. 1806 Culina 53 This is a good, .dish, 
for free-livers. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1849) 87 Free- 
livers on a small .scale. 

Free^li-ving, a. 

1. Living freely and abundantly, given to free 
indulgence of the appetites. 

. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvl, * He was a gude servant o’ the 
town, .though he tvas an ower free-Uving man 

2. Biol. Living free from and independent of 
the parent. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

+ Free’ly, a. Obs. [OE. friolk : see Free a. 
and-LvL] Free, noble; e.xcellent, goodly, beau- 
tiful, lovely. (A stock epithet of compliment in 
ME. poetry : cf. Free a. 3.) 

Beozin/lf 6x$ Freolic wif. nxooo Riddles xv. Freolic 
f\Tdsceorp. n 1225 A"rtM.68 A mciden..feirant freo- 
iich o wlite & o weslum. a 1300 Cursor M. 6376 pou frcli 
king, sa ful o bliss. 23. . E. E. AHit. P. B. 262 To |>js 
frclych feste J>at felc arn to called. 0x320 Sir Tristr.xg^ 
Sone to ticj» f>er drewc Mani a frcly fode. 0x350 Will. 
Palerne 822 Allc frclichc foules pat on pat frip songe. 0 1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 42 Ryse vp now, trith ihi frcly 


face. ?ox47S S^r. lowe Degre 545 in Hazl. E. P. P. 11. 44 
Vndo thy dore I my frely floure. 

b. cibsol. Noble one, fair one. (Cf. Free B.) 
13., E. E. Aim. P. A. X155 Quen I se; my frely I wolde 
be pere. 0 1420 Anturs of Arth.xfvx^ That freli..And the 
kene kny3te. 

Hence Pre*Iyhede. 

c 1440 yacob's Well (E, E. T. S.) 185 pe vj. spanne in pe 
handyl of pi confessioun, is frelyhede ; pat frely. .for loue & 
deuocyoun to God, pou art schrevyn. 

Freely (frr-H), adv. [OE. firdolkCy ME. f7’co~ 

licke^freliche^ frcly i f. Free rz. -h-LY'-^.] 

1. Of one’s own accord, spontaneously ; without 
constraint or reluctance; unreservedly, without 
stipulation ; readily, willingly. 

c82S VesP.Psalter xcm.[xcw.\ \ Lihere egii^ freolice dyde. 
c883 K. iELFRED Boeth.xv\\\. § 4 Seo sawl ferp swipe freo- 
lice to heofonum. 0x205 Lay. 5547 Of Normaundie & of 
Flaundres freoUche him fuLsten. 13. . Guy Wamu. (A.) 209 
Gij him answerd freliche : * Sir, ichil wel hlepeliche o 1386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. 876-7 And right as frely as he sente 
bir me, As frely sente I hirto himageyn. c 1460 Foktescve 
A bs. ^ Lim, Mon. xti. (18851 *39 reaume off Fraynce 
givith neuer ffrely off thmr owne gode will any subsidie to 
thair prince. 1526 Pilgr. Perfi^. de W. 1531) 11 These 
. .gyftes and graces, he hath gyuen to vs frely. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaitd. Fr. Acail. 46 Let us freely forsake all such 
things [worldly goods]. 1607 Shaks. Timon i. i. 110 Lord 
Timon, heare me speake. 7y/«. Freely good Father. X664 
Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1729) 187 Let none . . despise . . these 
short Directions, so freely and ingenuously imparted. 18x7 
Ld. Ellenborouch in Maule& Selwyn Rep. K. Bench VI. 
316 He does not even ask for (the bills] ; but they are freely 
and voluntarily handed over. 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 
82 He may either give it us freely, or demand payment for 
it. x86s R. W, Dale ye^^}. Temp. ix. (1877) 92 He freely 
forgives the penitent. 

b. With freedom of will or choice. 

13^0 Ayenh. 86 Uri-wyl, huer-by he may chyese and do 
uryliche oper pet guod oper pet kuead. 1398 TreviSA 
Bayth. De P. i?. ii. it (1495) 28 Angels haue myght and 
power frely to chese to vnderstonde and to loue. 1667 
Milton F. Z.. v. Freely we serve, Because we freely 
love, as in our will To love or not, 

2. Without constraint or reserve in regard to 
speech; unreservedly, frankly, openly, plainly. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iii. ii. ayjj I freely told you. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psetid. Ep. i. viii. 32 To speake freely 
what cannot bee concealed. 1732 Berkeley A tciphr. i § 4 
He may speak his mind freely to me without fear of offend- 
ing. 1766 Gotj>SM. Vic, IV. xxi, We were shewn a room 
where we could converse more freely. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng II. 69 She well knew that she was not hand- 
some, and jested freely on her own homeliness. 2884 Leeds 
Mercury 24 Oct. 8/2 He. .freely criticised the policy of the 
Government in South Africa. 

3. Without restraint or restriction upon action or 
activily; without let, hindrance, or interference. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2238 pat at quen we se ani chesun, Freli 
may climbe vp and dun. 13.. E. E. Allit, P. B. 1106 
Hit ferde frcloker in fete in his fayre honde. c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. in. 362 For panne Goddis lawe myjte freeli 
renne hi pe lymytis pat Crist hap ordeyned. 1503-4 Act 19 
Hen. VI L c. 34 § 8 Every suche Woman . . [shall] frely enjoy e 
. .all hir owne inhereiaunce. 1576 Baker ycsvell of Health 
17b, To thende the fire mayc..burne the freelyer. 1609 
Skene Reg, MaJ. 38 The tvoman may frelie marie, against 
the will of the over-lord. 169$ Ld. Preston Boeth. i. 10, I 
began to breathe more freely. 1703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 
143 That the Light may the freelicr play upon the Glass. 
X874 Morley Compromise (j886) i I’he right of thinking 
freely and acting independently. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ, vni. 91/1 These wheels turn freely upon the shaft, 
b. Without observance of strict rule ; loosely. 
18^ Phillips Vesuv. vii. 180 Only a freely sweeping line 
can justly express the form. 1870 Max Muller Sc. Relig. 
(1873) 122 Translate it somewhat freely. 

4. Without stint ; plentifully, abundantly; gene- 
rously, liberally. 

<21300 Cursor M. 12332 tesus tok pis com for-melt, And 
freli It a-bute him delt. xj. . E. E. Allit. P C. 20 For pay 
schal frely be refete ful of alle gode. 2597 Shaks. a Hen. 
/F, IV. h. 75 You would drink freely. 26xx Bible Gen. ii. 
16 Of euery tree of the garden thouroayest freely eate. 1659 
D, Pell Impr. Sea 100 note. Throw your monies away 
freely In the Alehouse. X725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 260 We ate very freely. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1. 431 The blood flowed freely. xByp Cassells Techn. Educ. 
IV. 23/2 He lived in princely style and spent his money 
freely, 1883 Rep. GeoU Exflor. N. Zealand 39 Gold has 
been found freely, 1892 E. P. Dixon (Hull) Seed Cafat. 
37 Brachycome IberidifoUa .. blooms freely, and is useful 
for bedding. 

1 6. In freedom, with the rights of free birth ; 
without sen'itude, with absolute possession (of pro- 
perty, franchises, etc,). Freely begotten *= lawfully 
begotten. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay, 5440 5c scullen. .hahben freoliche eoure lend. 
*375 Barbour Brstce i. 228 He levy's at esc, that frely Jevys ! 
c 1393 Chaucer Mariage 31 God graunte you youre lyf 
frely to lede In fredom. 14x5 E. E. Wills {xZZz) 24 Hers 
of his body frelych be-gotun. c 7425 Wvntoun Croxt. viir. i. 
65 Bot it suld joys all Fredomj's, Franchys, Profit, and 
Customj’s, Alsa frcly as before, e 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man* 
hode I, xlvi. (1869) 27 And that the goucmaunce of heuene 
longeth freeliche to me. riSoo in Arnolde Chron. Index 
(18x1) XX That cilezens of Ix)ndon..of al their libarteis and 
fre vsage as holly and fully be xestored. As them the tyme 
of ony our progenitours Kinges frcly’cst and fullyest they 
had, 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. ni. ii. 252, I must freely haue 
the halfe of any thing That this same paper brings you. 
*^* — Frir/. Pi. I. iv. 40 Thou shalt Hue as freely' as thy 
^rd, To call his fortunes thine, a 1647 Habington Surx’. 

, ^icestersh, in Won:. Hist, Sec. Proc. n. 255 The Church 
heald one Hyde freely. 


FREEMASON. 

t 6 . Nobly; excellently, beautifully. 0 ^;. 

^“1205 Lay. 28941 An hundred and sixiipQsecd freo’Jch. 

iwapned. a 1225 yuliana 21 And under hire ncbschcftM 
se freoliche ischapet. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (isU „ 
Fulle frely he lyued here. C13S0 Will.Paleme^fril^ 
pe fairest on face and frelokest ischapen, 

1 7. a. Without payment or cost, gratis ; b. uith- 
out punishment. Obs.\ —FREEcit/. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5965 Quod gralis acegfisils 
gratis date. He says ‘ pot pat je haf of grace fre And hly 
resayved, frely gyf 5e 1382 Wyclif Iso. liL 3 Frttli 
[Vulg. gratis] see ben sold. 1480 Caxtox Chm. Ex/. 
cxxxvi, 116 Somme of hem lete he go freljxh and soens 
lete he putte to the deth. 1546 \VRiOTHESLEYCAri3;;.(iS7"5) 
I. 163 Which were discharged frelie without paying aay Ere 
to thecitlie. 1550 Crowley Last Trump 1411 Let note 
break such laws freli. 1589 Act 31 Eliz. c. 6 f i Freelye 
without anye rewarde, 1759 B. Martin Nat. HUt. Ex^. 
I. 264 For 153 children to be taught freely. 

8 . Sc. f Entirely, completely (<?^j.); also used as 
an intensive, very. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poc/ns xxv. 78 Quhen fiude and f)TC sail 
our it frak. And frely frustir feeld and fure. 1873 W. Alex- 
ander yohnny Gibb xi, (ed. 3) 66, * I wud like freely wed to 
see them, man said the stranger. 

Freeman (frrinsn). \0^.frioman \ see FuzEir. 
an(i Man 

1. a. One who is personally free; one who is not 
a slave or serf, b. In later use often, one who is 
politically free ; one not a subject of a tjTannial 
or usurped dominion. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 2x75 (Gr.) Hwret sifest Ini ce.. 
freomanna to frofre. c xooo Laws of jEtlulnd 1. 1 5 1 
Dast mic freoman jetreowne borfa hsbbe. c 1W5 L^r. 1557; 
pu nahtes i nane stude habben freo-monnes ibude. fii7S 
Fortune 3 in O. E. Misc. (1872) 86 Wyp freomen \>'i art 
ferly feid. a 1300 Cursor M, 16022 All ^ gedird 0 N 
bath freman and dring. 1382 Wyclif Eph. vi. 8 WTietiiff 
seruaunt, whether fre man. C1440 Promp. Pan. ijS/i 
Fremann, made of honde .. manumissus. x6oi Shu^ 
yul. C. III. ii. 25 Had you rather C^sar were liumg, and 
dye all Slaues ; then that Cmsar were dead, to Hue all Fr«^ 
men? 1659 "Rmswx. Hist, Coll. L459 No Free-man shall be 
imprisoned without due Process of the Law. 1784 Covdei 
Task V. 733 He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free 
And all are slaves beside. 1793 Burns ScotSt W'"** 
iv, Free-man stand, or free-man fa . 1850 

U. S. II. 98 A coloured free-man.^ 1875 Jowm Pu-f 

(ed. 2)III. 222 Injustice, whether existing among sla«s or 

freemen. 

2. One who possesses the freedom of a cilfj 

borough, company, etc. , , 

1386 Rolls of Parlt, III. 225/1 The eleecion of MaiwU« 
is to be to the Fre men of the Citee. 1682 £«?. 
Sheriffs 34 The Rights, .are not only granted to the Jlavo’, 
but to the Free-men and Barons. 1705 ADDisoN/Mr/v^ 
1721 n. 42 Both having been made Free men on tot 
day, 01744 Pari. Bill in Hanway Trav.iiyitVlffdtXi.^ 
The oath to be taken by the freemen of the said conipa 7 ' 
x 8 o 5 Forsyth Beauties Scott. II. 474 The son and htir d i 
freeman succeeds to his inheritance within th« borousn^ 
encumbered by the debts of his father. 1863 H. W /«« •• 
in. ix. 730 The electors [of the Council] are citizens, 
gesses, or freemen, 

3. In various modern uses. a. (See quol.) 

X836 W. Irving Astoria 1. 194 A class of, 

and hunters technically called freemen. .They are .. 
dians . . who have been employed . . by some 
their term being e.\pired, continue to hunt and Irapo 
own account. ^ 

b. Austral. A 'free-labourer , anon-umon^ 

X890 Times 8 Sept. 3/1 The ships are being load«a i) 
freemen. , . 

4. Conib.y as freeman-like adv. » 

song, the name applied in i 6 th c. to a certain c ^ 
of vocal compositions of a lively chanicter. 

iS6x T. Norton Calvids Inst. iii. 273 
are more Jiberally and more freemanlike handle . 
fathers. ^1575 J. Hooker Li/e of Carr.i' 39 I 
would very often use him to sing with hmi ':er • ^ 

then called fremen songs, as namely ‘ Bytheton , > 
1609 IT. Ravenscroft] Deutcromclia'. pWeet 

of hlusicks melodic, or melodius hlusu^e. ui 

Roundelaies; K. H. mirth, or Freemens Songs. 

delightfull Catches, x6ir Cotcr., Virelay, a .. 
freemans Song. .. 

Hence Free'mausMp, tbe position or siai 
freeman, with its rights and privileges- 

X869 Daily News 31 Aug., The fees ,viiL 3il 

freemanship. 1873 M'Dowell //«/. ^ ptre 
He had toserv’e other three )’ears before he 
to freemanship. rirdnl 

Preeinartin(frrmautin). 
cf. Ir., Gael, mart, heifer.] A hermeph^' 
imperfect female of the ox kind : see u 

x68i Lottd. Gaz. No. 3651/4 The Heifer .. n 

be .Spaied, or else a Free-AIartin. X77P 
Phil. Trans. LXIX. 279 Account of the 
X790 Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds ^ niak. 

happen.? to bring forth two calves—onc of tne , .Vpijtto 

other a female,—lhe former is a perfect nn«^» , farint^ 

is incapable of propagation, and is well hno . farruO 
under the denomination of a Free Martin. * Jr p.^ 
Mag. Jan. 56 Freemartins and Spayed 
qualified. 

b. transf. Said of a sheep. u > 


<rx722 Lisle Husb. (1757) A" 

free.marlin..has a..lankcr beanng th.Tn olh ^ j. 

Freomason (frrm^’san, -s’n). [»• 


Mason. 


The precise import with which 
in this designation has been much dispute 
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have been propounded, (i) The suggestion that fru 
viason stands for free-stone mason would appear unworthy 
of attention, but for the curious fact that the earliest known 
instances of any similar appellation are mestrc mason de 
franche fcer^ ‘ master mason of free stone ’ (Act 25 Edw. III. 
St. II. c. 3, A.D. 1350), and sculptores lapjdttm liberoriitn, 

* carvers of free stones alleged to occur in a document of 
1217 (tr. FindcTs Hist. Mas. 51, citing Wyatt Papworth) ; 
the coincidence, however, seems to be merely accidental. 
(2) The view most generally held is that free masons 
were those who \yere ‘ free ’ of the masons’ guild (see 
Free a. 29). Against this explanation many forcible ob- 
jections have been brought by Mr. G. W. Speth, who 
suggests (3) that the itinerant masons were called ‘free’ 
because they claimed exemption from the control of 
the local guilds of the towns in which they temporarily 
settled. (4) Perhaps the best hypothesis is that the term 
refers to the medijeval practice of emancipating skilled ’ 
artisans, in order that they might be able to travel and 
render their services wherever any great building was in 
process of construction.] 

't'l. A member of a certain class of skilled workers 
in stone, in the 14th and following centuries often 
mentioned in contradistinction to ‘rough masons’, 

* ligiers etc. They travelled from place to place, 
finding employment wherever important buildings 
were fong erected, and had a system of secret signs 
and passwords by which a craftsman who had been 
admitted on giving evidence of competent skill 
could be recognized. In later use (16-1 8th c.) the 
term seems often to be used merely as a more com- 
plimentary synonym of ‘ mason implying that the 
workman so designated belonged to a superior 
grade. Ohs. 

1376 in Conder Hole Craft 51 [A list of the city com- 
panies with the number of their representatives on the 
Council has I Free masons 2, Masons 4. But in theoriginal 
handwriting the figure for the Masons is altered to 6, and 
the entry Free masotis is expunged]. 1396 Charter Rich. 
//(Sloane 4395) \n Masonic Mag. (1882) 341 Concessimus. . 
archiepiscopo Cantuar. quod . . viginti et quatuor lathomos 
vocatos ffre Maceonset viginti et quatuor lathomos vocatos 
ligiers . . capere . . possit. (1444 Act 23 Hem IH, c. 12 Les 
gagez ascun frank mason ou maister Carpenter nexcede pas 
par le jour iiij d. ovesqe mangier & holer . . un rough mason 
& mesne Carpenter .. iiirf. par le jour,] 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. Proem, in Ashm. (1652) 7 Free Ma.sons and 
Tanners. *484 Churehw. Ace, Wtgioft., Line. (Nichols 
T797) 80 Paide to Will’m Whelpdale fremason for makyng of 
the crosse in y* chirchrth. 1493 Act x\ Hen. F/I, c. 22 § x 
A Freema.son maister Carpenter Rough mason Brickleyer 
[etc.]. XS04 -Bnry JFil/s (Camden' 104 To John Dealtry, 
fremason, xs. Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 142 The 
free mason setteth his prentyse first longe tyme to leme to 
hewe stones. 1548 Act Oi ^ Edxo. y/,c. 15 § 3 No Person 
.. shall .. lett or dlsturbe any Fre mason, rough mason, 
carpenter, bricklayer, 1594 Blunuevii. Exerc. Cont (ed. 7) 
A. IV, In free Masons craft, in Joyners craft. z6o8Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 650 Who seeth not that it were far better the 
master work-men, free masons, and carpenters, mmht be 
spared, then the true labouring; husbandman 1 1662 Evelyn 
ChaUogr. (Z7£9) 90 Encountnng the difficulties of the free- 
masori. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5907/4 Anthony Ashl^ .. 
Free Mason. 1723 Ibid. No. 6195/6 John Lane . . Free- 
Mason. 

2 . A member of the fraternity called more fully, 
Free and Accepted Masons. 

Early in the 17th c., the societies offreemasons (in sensei) 
began to admit honorary members, not connected with the 
building trades, but supposed to be eminent for architec- 
tural or antiquarian learning. These were called accepted 
masoTts, though the term free masons was often loosely 
applied to them ; and they were admitted to a knowledge 
of the secret sl^ns, and instructed in the legendary history 
of the craft, which had already begun to be developed. The 
distinction of being an 'accepted mason' became a fashion- 
able object of ambition, and before the end of the 17th c. 
the object of the societies of freemasons seems to have been 
chiefly social and convivial. In 1717, under the guidance 
of the physicist J. T. DesaguHers, four of these societies or 
* lodges ’ in London united to form a ‘ grand lodge with a 
new constitution and ritual, and a system of secret signs; 
the object of the society as reconstituted being mutual help 
and the promotion of brotherly feeling among its members. 
The London ‘grand lodge’ became the parent of other 
‘lodges 'in Great Britain and abroad, and there are now 
powerful b<^ies of * freemasons more or less recognizing 
each other, in most countries of tne world. 

1646 Ashmole A/««. (1717) 15 Oct., [At]4Hor. 30 Minutes 
post merid., I was made a Free-Mason at Warrington in 
Lancashire, with Colonel Henry Mainwaring.^ 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 316 Admitting Men into the Society of Free- 
masons, that in the moorelands of this County seems to be 
of greater request, than any where else. Ibid., A Fellow of 
the Society, whom they otherwise call an accepted mason. 
x688 R. Hocme 111. 393/2 , 1 cannot but Honor .. 
the Masons . . the more as being a Member of that Society 
called Free-Masons. 1691 Aubrey Memorandums 18 May 
in Conder/^«?/^ Cr<*/2'(i894'4 This day is a peat convention 
at St. Pauls church of the fraternity of the free \erased, and 
accepted written above] Masons; where Sir Christopher 
Wren is to be adopted a Brother, 1709 Steele Tailer'^o. 26 
T 3 They have their Signs and Tokens like Free-Masons. 
1723 {title') The Constitutions of the Free-m.asons . . for the 
Use of the Lodges. 1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 425/1 The society 
of free and accepted masons caused a.. triumphal arch., 
to be erected. 1816 * Quiz ’ Grand Master vii. 174 ‘ I’d 
turn a Turk, or Methodist — Christian, Freemason, even 
Jew ’ ’ 

3 . attrib. (of or pertaining to freemasons), as 
freemason knock, secret, ivork. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 220 , 1 distinguished his 
*free-mason knock at my door. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob of 
rf4zr<*/33The true *free.mason secret of the profession of 
soueartng. a 1490 Botoser Itin. ^Nasmith 177S) 268 De 
*fremason-work operata. 


Hence rreeimasonic a., of or pertaining to free- 
masons ; rree‘ma:soiilsm {Stand. jDict.) = Feee- 
MASONRY. 

1831 IFcsim. Rev. XIV. 156 A free-masonic order who 
converse by sign.^ innuendos, and slang. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin. II. xxxviii. 317 That mysterious undefinable free- 
masonic signal, which passes between women, by which 
each knows that the other hates her. x86i Sala Dutch 
Piet. vi. 85 There she is at her post, with a wonderful free- 
masonic understanding with the doctor. 

Freemasonry (frrm^s’nri). [see -ry.] 
f 1 . The craft or occupation of a freemason. Ohs. 
X435 in Speth Freemasonry 4 [In 1435 ‘John Wode, 
inasoun contracted to build the tower of the Abbey Church 
of St. Edmundsburj'] in all mannere of thinges that longe 
to free masonry. 

2 . The principles, practices, and institutions of 
freemasons. 

x8o2 Edin. Rev. 1 . 6 The lodges of Free Ma.sonry. Ibid. 
14 He denies that the secret of freemasonry con-dsts in 
liberty and equality. 182$ Macaulay Ess., Milton (1887) 

24 Most of their absurdities were mere external badges, 
like the signs of freemasonry or the dresses of friars. 

3 . yfy. Secret or tacit brotherhood, instinctive 
sympathy. 

x8io Scott Fam. Lett. 30 Mar. (1894) I. vi. 173 There is 
a freemasonry' among kindred spirits . . that always leads 
them to understand one another at little expense of words. 
1847 Alb, Smith Chr. vH. (1879) 68 There seemed 

to be a sort of free-masonry amongst them. x86o Emerson 
Cond. Life, Culture Wks. (Bohn) II. 369 The gun, fishing- 
rod, boat, and horse, constitute among all who use them 
secret freemasonries. t886 Mrs. Craik K. Aj-thur v. 178 
The two children with the wonderful freemasonry of child- 
hood., made friends immediately. 

Freend, Sc. form of Friend. 

FrecneSS (frrnes). Now rare. [f. Free a. 
-h-NESS.] 

1 . The quality or state of being free (in different 
senses of the adj.) ; freedom. 

143S Misyn Fire of Love xx. 46 With frenes truly of her 
lyst with grace of god hai ar fulfillyd. 1587 Golding De 
Moruay xiii. (1617) 206 According to their freenes. .they 
work freely. 1642 Bp. Reynolds Israels Petit. 22 That 
cometh like water out of a Spring, with a voluntary 
freenesse. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 23 
Resolution and freeness of courage. 1656 Jeanes Fulti. 
Christ 218 The absolute freenesse of it : It was neither for 
his advantage, as an end, nor for our deservings, as a 
motive. 1862 C. Dresser Art Decorative Design 70 The 
convolvulus winding its way in graceful freeness around the 
branches. 

b. Cc>Vi%\..from. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxvi. 260 Freenesse from 
Enemies, Cleemes from Injuries. *648 Jenkvn Blind Guide 
iii, 36 The freenesse of their writings from, .error. 

2 . Readiness ; generosity, liberality. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 27861 (Cott. Gatba) Frenes of hert and 
large of gift. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xvi. 88 Filitis, hi the 
Fader wfile and frenesse of x6xi Shaks. 

Cymb. V. v, 421 Wee’I learne our Freenesse of a Sonne-in- 
Law; Pardons the word to all. 1648 Petit, Eastern Ass, 

25 Their . . freeness to assist the Kingdome in a time of 
need. x66o Fuller Mixt Contempt. (1841) iBo Let us now 
pay taxes that we may never pay taxes; for, as matters 
now stand, our frecness at the present may cause our free- 
dom at the future. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. rJo. 37. x/i This 
Comparison displays the Freeness of Remission with 
regard to the Offending Persons. 

3 . Unreservedness (in speech, etc.) ; openness, 
frankness. 

1548 Ud.\ll, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xvii. 13 Frenesse 
in reprouyng of kynges. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 106 b, 
Freenesse of speache, is when we speake boldely & without 
feare. .whatsoeuer we please. ^1614 Cornwallis in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. 1 . 149 He would requite my kind proceeding 
with a real freeness. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. 111. Wks. 
1874 IV. 57 , 1 am sorry my freenesse should offend you. 
Free-q.ua’rter. Hist. The obligation or im- 
post of having to provide free board and lodging 
for troops ; also, of the troops, the right to be bil- 
leted in free quarters, or else the newssity of having 
to find them for themselves. To live at free- 
quarter', to be maintained without expense to the 
government. 

1648 Petit, Eastern Ass. 17 Have not inforced Assesse- 
ments, and free-quarter grat^ them as small ? 1648 Crom- 
well Let. 15 Nov, in Carlyle, The Country is. .not able to 
bear free.quarter ; nor well able to furnish provisions if we 
• had moneys, 1653 — Sp* 22 Jan. ibid.. These took advan- 
tage from . - the stopping of the pay of the army, to run us 
into Free-quarter. <zx68o Butler (1759) I. 63 Make 
Law and Equity as dear, As Plunder and Free-quarter 
were. x8z8 Cobdett in Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 524 An army 
must be sent into Yorkshire; but, they must live at free- 
quarter then. 

Hence f rree-qua’rter v., to live at free-quarter; 
i* Pree-qua’rterer, one billeted in free quarters. 

1648 pRYNSE Plea for Lords Cij, As our free-quarterers 
doe now. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 16 As for evil Things, 
look on them but as Lodgers, (though as unwelcome as 
Free-quarterers). 1659 To free-quarter [see Freebooter v.]. 

Freer (frrsj). [f- Free v. + -eb L] One who 
frees or sets free, 

1610 Healey St. Aug. CitieofGod xiv. xt. (1620) 485 He 
is the Freer who is the Sauiour. 1638 Baker ir. Balzac's 
Lett. (1654) III. 142 But the French shall be the freers of 
all the earth, z^o-98 Lassels Voy. Italy IL 76 It was 
erected to him. .as to the freer of the city. 

Freer, obs. and Sc. dial, form of Friar. 

Frees, Freese, obs. ff. of Frieze, Freeze. 


FreeJ-sele’ctor. Austral. One who takes up 
a block of crown-land under the Land Laws and 
by annual payments acquires the freehold (Morris). 
Also called simply selector. 

z866 Sydney Mom. Her. 9 Aug. (Morris), The verj’ law 
which the free selector puts in force against the squatter. 
x88z bins. C. pRAED Policy Sf P. III. 260 He made a spring 
at the free-selector. 1883 Keighley IVho are Von 79 Far 
apart stood free-selectors’ huts. 

So Free-sele'ct v. trans., to take up (land) under 
Government ; hence Pree-selectiug’ vbl, sh. and 
ppl. a. ; rree-sele'ction, the action of the vb. 

1870 T. H. Braim Nezo Homes il. 87 A man can now go 
and make his free selection before survey of any quantity 
of land .. at twenty shillings an acre. z8^ Boldrewood 
Melb. Mem. xix. 134 Had he proceeded to free-select an 
uninhabited island. Ibid. xx. 142 This was years before 
the free-selection discovery. 1890 — Col. Reformer (1891) 
321, 1 camped . , just below those free-selecting friends of 
yours. Ibid. 401 Free-selecting here might be verj' well for 
some people ; it didn’t suit them. 

t I^ee'sliip. Obs. [f. Free a. -f -ship.] - 

1 . Freedom, liberty. 

CX17S Lamb. Horn. 75 He. .gefhom eche frechipe alle ha 
het hit aide cunnen. c Z205 Lav. 372 /Er we nulIeS mid 
frescipe faren from ure feonden. 

2 . Liberality, generosity. 

a Z22S After. R. 386 Luue is heouene stiward, uor hire 
muchele ureoschipe. 

Freesia (frrzia). [mod. Lat.] A genus of 
iridaceous bulbous plants of the Cape of Good 
Hope, allied to Gladiolus. 

1882 Garden 4 Feb. 73/3 Freesias. Z89Z-6 [In many 
newspaper quots., often spelt Freezid). 


Free soil, sh. and a. U.S. 

A. sh. Territory in which slaveholding was pro- 
hibited. 

a 1850 Calhoun IVks. (1874) IV, 547 All these, in the slang 
of the day, were what are called slave territories, and not 
free soil. 

B. adj. The epithet of a political party in 1846- 
56, which opposed the extension of slavery into 
the territories ; pertaining to this party or its prin- 
ciples. 

1848 Lowell Btglow P. Poems 1890 IL 143, I went to a 
free soil meetin’ once. 1B75 N. Atuer. Rev. CXX. 69 Mr. 
Clay was speaking of the antislavery agitators and of the 
Free-soil party. 

So rree-soller (a) a politician in favour of free 
soil and opposed to slavery ; {h) one who lives on 
free soil, a free man. rree-soUism, the principles 
of the Free-soil party, opposition to slavery. 

1849 Loncf. in Life (i8pi)Il. 162 Palfrey, Adams, Sumner 
, .all and several Free-soilers. 183s Fraser's Mag. LI. 675 
All the free-soilism of the north will strain its every nerve to 
[etc.). 1875 N. Amer.Rev. CXX. 73 Tainted with Free- 
soilism or Abolitionism.^ 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw, II. 
IH- Iv. 355 The Abolitionists and Free Soilers . .had for some 
time previously acted as a group by themselves. 

Free-spoken, a. [cf. plain-spoken,'] Ac- 
customed to speak plainly and without reserve. 
Hence Free-spokexmess. 

1625 Bacon Apophthegms § X76 A free-spoken Senatour, 
1641 Milton Animad. Rem. Def. Wks. 1738 I. 70 niese 
free-spoken and plain-hearted Men, that are the Eyes of 
their Country. 1856 Grote Greece 11. xevi. XII. 508 The 
slaughter of the free-spoken orators. 1863 Hawthorne 
Our Old Home 269 In our refined era, just the same as 
at that more free-spoken epoch. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. 
Ch. Eng. II. 486 The free-spokenness of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James. 

Free state. 

1 . Occasionally = Republic, rare, 

1646 Fuller IVounded Consc.(iBji) 230 As all countries 
are not monarchies governed by kings, but some by free- 
states, where many together have equal power. z727-4r 
Chambers Cycl., Free State. Z850 hiERivALE Rom. Emp. 
(1865) I. ii. 54 Names conspicuous in the municipal annals 
of the free-state. 

2. U.S. Before the Civil War of 1861-5, a state 
of the Union in which slavery did not exist. 

1B61 Lowell E Pluribus Unum Prose Wks. 1890 V. 47 
He would .. have received the unanimous support of the 
Free States. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comtmv. II. iii, Hii. 334 
New Slates had been admitted substantially in pairs, a slave 
State balancing a free State. 

Free-stone, freestone Also 4 fre- 

'stane, 6 freese stone, 7 friestane, frise-stone. 
[f. Free tx . -h Stone ; a transl. of OF. franchc 
pere, where the adj. means ‘ of excellent quality * ; 
cf. Frank «z.‘- 5.] 

1 . Any fine-grained sandstone or limestone that 
can be cut or sawn easily. 

c X320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3036 The knyght gat masons many 
ane, And grat them hew ful faire fre-stane. 1463 Buty 
IVitls (Camden) 37 An ymage of our lady . . iu.uu howsyng 
of free stoon, Z577 Harriso.n England ir. iii. (1877) »- 7 * 
Houses builded. .for the most part of hard freestone. xo4^i 
Kirkcudbr. IVar-Cotnm. Min. Bk. (1855) 67 He hes usemr 
certaine friestane for building. z662 Gerbier Pn^* ' 
for Free-stone, Portland Stone works well. xTp 
Sicily XV. (iSco) 172 The streets . . are all pa^ed with w^e 
free-itonc. Kifwak Mb,, (ed. e) II-_^,The 

alluminous ore of Whitby is sometimesa gre) * 

Z878 F. S. Williams Midi. Raibv.3(>7 The handi^me cm- 
battled tower.. is chequered with flint and fre^tone. 

+ b. A slab or piece of such stone. Vos. ^ 

' <rz 475 Piet. Vcc. in Wr.-WulckCT Hec twien^ a fre- 
stone. 1626 Bacon Sylva f 570 Toads have been found xn 
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the middle of a Freestone. 171* Hearne Collect, (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.>ni. 412 AWhite FreeStoneis laid overMr. Wm. 
Joyner's Grave. 

■ 2 . aitrih. and Com/f., as freestone house, + mason, 
ornament, passage, qnarry\ tfreestone-coloured 
a., of the colour of freestone. 

1600 Shaks. A.y. L. IV. iii. 25 She has .. A *freestone 
coloured hand. 1665-6 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 72 
'I’he larg *free-stone house. 1703 in Willis & Clark favi- 
bridge (i 856 ) 11 . 211 Paid the ‘•'freestone Mason his bills in 
full. 1726 Amherst Terrce Fit. xliv. 235 What 1 are there 
no living ornaments in Oxford ? Are its inanimate, its *free- 
stone ones its greatest glory? 1766 Entick London IV. 357 
A *free-stone passage. 1776 Adam Smith /F. A^. 1. xi. 111. 
I. 186 The value of a ^freestone quarry, .will, .increase. 

Pree’-stone A variety of the peach (or 
nectarine) in which the flesii parts freely from the 
stone when ripe. Also free-stone peach. 

1866, x88o [see Clingstone]. 1889 Farmer 
Freestone peach. 

Preet, var. of Freit Sc. 

Pree-tliuiker (frrhi-gksj). One who refuses 
to submit his reason to the control of authority in 
matters of religious belief; a designation claimed 
esp, by the deistic and other rejectors of Christianity 
at the beginning of the i8th c. 

The sect mentioned in the first quot. seems to be identical 
with the * free seekers ’ (quot. 1693 s.v. Tree D. 1 c). 

?z692 S, Smith {iitte) The Religious Impostor. .dedicated 
to Doctor S — Im — n, and the rest of the new Religious 
Fraternity of Free-Thinkers, near Leather-Sellers-Hall. . 
Printed . . in the first year of Grace and Free Thinking. 
1708 Swift Senthn. Ch. of Eng. Man Wks. (1755) H. i. 56 
The atheists, libertines, despisers of religion , . that is to say, 
all those who usually pass under the name of Free-thinkers. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Tnnnp. (1876) 170 Freethinker.. has 
come to be synonymous with a libertine and a contemner of 
religion. 1874 lAonLe.'i Cowprontise (1886) 151 Themodern 
freethinker does not attack Christianity ; he explains it. 

iransf. 1848 1 ‘hackerav Fan. Fair xlv, He (who had 
been , . inclined to be a sad free thinker on these points) 
entered into poaching and game preserving with ardour. 

Pree-tlli*llki]lg, vbl. sb. The free exercise of 
reason in matters of religious belief, unrestrained 
by deference to authority j the adoption of the 
principles of a free-thinker. 

? 1692 [see Free-thinker). 1708 Brit. Apollo^ No. 58. 1/2 
Free Thinking (to use the Modish Phrase) , . is no better 
than a Sword in a Child’s hand, ^ 1758 Gray Let. Poems 
(1775) 263 The mode of free-thinking is like that of Ruffs 
and Farthingales, and has given place to the mode of not 
thinking at all. 1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 122 If, by free- 
thinking, Deism he meant. 

aitrib. 17x9 Free-Thinker 118 P 2 , 1 proceeded, .to give 
Assurances of many Free-Thinking Feats, which it was, 
then, generally suspected I never intended to perform. 

Free-thinking, pfl. a. 

1 . Holding the principles of a free-thinker. 
rtx7x6 South Serm. (1843) II. 109 Our free thinking and 

freer practising age. 1750 Coventry Pompey Liit^w. ix. 
(1785) 66/1 A Iree-thinking writer of moral essays. 

2. Peitaining or relating to free-thinkers or free- 
thought. 

X726 Amherst Terne Fit. xi. 52 Those heritical, perni- 
cious, and free-thinking tracts. 1848 Thackeray Van, hair 
xix, Her shocking free thinking ways. xBSa Sat. Rev. 18 
Nov. 671/x Trashy freethinking productions. 

Free-tlioiiglit. = Free-thinking vhl. sb. 

17x1 Shaftesu. C/iarrtc/. (1737) II. 1x6 If it brings along 
with it any affection opposite to manhood, .or free-thought. 
1874 Morley Compiyinise (1886) 152 The tendency of 
modem free thought is [etc.]. 1887 Academy 12 Nov. 3x4 

These centres of learning and freethought. 

attrib. JxWz Cassell, Free-thought a. of or pertaining 
to free-thinking.) hTod. A — 's catalogue of free-thought 
publications. 

Free trade, free-trade. 

1 . An open and unrestricted trade. 

x6o6 Chapman M, D'Olive i, Wit's become a free trade for 
all sorts to live by. x622Malynes Maint. Free Trade 105 
A Remedie, whereby the Kingdome shall enioy all the three 
essential parts ofTrafilque vnder good and Politike Gouern- 
ment, which uill bee Free Trade effectually or in deed. 
1642-3 Earl of Newcastle Declar. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(172X) V. T37 As if they desired not only the free Trade, but 
even theMonopoly of plundering to themselves. 1670 R. 
Coke Disc. Trade Our Plantations . . would have been 
much increased and inriched by a Free Trade, more than by 
this restraint. 1804 Edin. Rev. IV. 308 The wisdom of 
allowing a free trade has been pretty generally allowed in 
speculation by all statesmen.^ 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1B54) II. 52? The circumstance of our carrying on 
a great free trade with it. 

2 , Trade or commerce left to follow its natural 
course, i. e. without the interference of customs 
duties designed to restrict imports or of bounties 
intended to foster home production. Also, the 
legislative establishment or maintenance of this 
state of tilings, and the principles of those who 
advocate it ; opposed to protection. 

Adam Smith ff. H. 1776 freedom of trade in this 
sense. He has also frequently a free trade, in sense i. 

1823 in Cohbett Rur. Rides (1883) I. 400 One newspaper 
says . , he will endeavour to ‘ inculcate m the mind of the 
llourbons wise principles of free trade !* 1825 M'Cullocii 
Pol. Econ. 1:. ii. 134 Suppose that, under .t system of free 
trade, we imported a considerable proportion of .silks and 
linens now wholly manufactured at home. x86x Coudcn in 
Times 18 July, The principles of Free Trade. 

b. In various occasion.al applications (see 
quots.). 


1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Free-trade unrestricted 
action in banking operations. x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xvii. 
(1876)231 Correctly stated, free trade in land consists rather 
in the removal of the hindrances which the law puts on the 
conveyance of land. 

3 . Trade free from the lawful customs duties ', 
smuggling. 

1824 Scott Redgannilet ch. xiii, * If you will do nothing 
for the free trade, I must patronise it myself.' So saying 
he took a large glass of brandy'. 1834 Miller Scenes ep 
Leg. xiv. (1889) 211 [He] was engaged .. in the free trade, 
and had set the officers of the revenue at defiance. 

4 . attrib. 

1829 H, Haw'Thorn Visit Babylon 45 In all this, do you. . 
discover anything like your free-trade plan? 1877 Daily 
Nesos 5 Oct. 4/4 The free-trade party. 

So rree-tra dlng* a., favouring free-trade ; Pree- 
tra*dlst, an advocate of free-trade. 

1832 Galt in FrasePs Mag. VI. S93 To the theory of the 
free-tradist objections cannot well be made. ^ 1851 Lytton 
Lett. Jokti Bull 93 To sum up the authorities from Free- 
trading political economists. 

Free-tra‘der. 

1 . One rtllowed to trade without restriction. 

2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 86 They permit Free 
Traders on their Island Hombaim. 1851 Mayhew 
Labour I. 375 The pedlar .. was, as it were, the first ‘ free- 
trader 

b. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s 1 Vord-bk., Free ships trading 

formerly under license to India independent of the old East 
India Company^’s Charter. 

2 . A smuggler; also, a smuggling ves-el. 

1815 Scott Guy M. v. There go the free-traders. *824 — 
RedgauniletcM.xw,K% if. -a free-trader could sail the Solway 
as securely as a King's cutter ! 

3 . An advocate of free-trade. 

1849 CoDDEN Speeches 34 If. .there be free-traders who 
think that free-trade is only an experiment. 1878 N. Amer. 
Rev. eXXVI. 266 They were tariff men and free-traders, 
conservative Whigs and radical Democrats. 

Free will, free-wi*ll, fi.*eewi*ll. [See 
Free a. 19.] 

1 . (Best written as two words.) Spontaneous will, 
unconstrained choice (to do or act). Often in phr. 
of one* s (non free will, and the like, ■f/?? one'' s free 
will : left to or depending upon one’s choice or 
election. 

a X22S Anet. R. 8 J>eos & swuche ojire beoS alle ine freo 
willetodonneol»ertoIetcnhwonmeeuer%vule. 13.. Myrour 
of laved Men 4 in Min, P, Vernon MS. 407 God send vs 
thoght to his plesyng In whos fre wil hynges all thyng. c xsio 
More Picus Wks. 21/2 Very happy is a christen man, sith that 
the victorIeis..put m his qwne frewill. 2590 Spenser r. 
viit. 5 Every dore of freewill open flew, x6xx Bible Zara vii. 
13 All they, .which are minded of their owns free-will to goe 
vp to lerusalem. 1694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. it. (171 1)42 Every 
Ship's master is left to his free will, whether he will sail into 
the Ice. 17x2 Steele Spect. No. 308 P x Whether .she has 
not been frightened or sweetned by' her Spouse into the Act 
she is going to do, or whether it is of her own free Will, 
X873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 190 Having of her own free- 
will exposed her life, 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) I. 133 
They were allowed to wander at their own free ivill. 

2. ‘ The power of directing our own actions with- 
out constraint by necessity or fate’ (J.). 

rt i300 Cursor AT. 9408 Wijt and skill he gaf l>am till, 
Might, and fairhid, and frewill. X340 Ayenb. 86 pe uerste 
is uri-wyl huer-by he may chyese and do uryiiche ©her pet 
guod ©her pet kuend. c 2374 Chaucer Doeth. iv, pr. vi, 104 
(Camb. MS.) Of the knowynge and predeslinacion diuine 
and of the lyberte of fre wille. ’ 1508 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. 
exHi. Wks, (1876) 259 He made vs and endued vs with 
reason and frewyll. *538 Starkey England i. ii. 28 Frewyd 
can not be wythout knolege, both of the gud and of the yl. 
1654 Hobdes Liltcrty, Neccss., etc. (184X) i The third way of 
bringing things to pass, distinct from necessity and chance, 
namely, freewill. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Foxardo 1 . 205 
Such variety of Events, as fortune produces, or free-will 
prepares. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. i. ii. (1866) 22 With- 
out free-will there could be no human goodness. 

b. In a bad sense: Arbitrary or licentious 
will. 

15x4 Barct-av Cyt. ff Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 34 In 
stede of vertue, ruleth frewyll & lust ! 1547 Salesbury 
Welsh Diet., Afymptvy, Frewyll. 

3 . attrib. =-given readily or 

spont.incously. 

1535 Coverdale /'r.liiilij. 6 A frewU ofleringe wil I geue 
the. i6xx Bible Fs. cxix. 108 Accept, 1 beseech thee, the 
freewil offrings of my' mouth. 1878 Bosay. S.mitH Carthage . 
44 The free-will offerings of their golden ornaments by the 
Libyan women. 

b. attrib, and Comb, (sense 2), 

c 1575 Fulke Confj*t. Doctr, Purgatory 13 The free 
will men of our time. 1627 Ward Christ All in All 13 
To all.. merit and freewill-mongers. • 

Hence Pree^wl’Ucd a., havingthe faculty of free- , 
will ; Pree-wi’Uer, a contemptuous term for one ! 
who believes in the doctrine of free-will, an Armi- 
nian ; Pree-‘Wl*lliBt rare, a believer in free-will, a 
‘ libertarian ' ; + Pree-wi'Uing^ a. (in Coverdale), 
spontaneous, giving (or given) freely. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 889 Peccability' arises from 
the ncces-siiy' of imperfect •frecwilled beings left to them- 
selves. x-jeo Prior Ode to Col. VilHers, In vain we tliink 
that frec-wifl'd Man has pow'r, 2685 Bunvan Pharisee 
Puht.,\iV%. \-jyj n. 68x So again, the *Free-willer, he will 
ascribe all to God. 1700 Strypc Ann. Ref, I . Hi. 562 Using 
therein the newcoined phrase of free-willers. 1732-38 Nfw^l 
Purit. (1822) 1.90 Besides these free-wiilers it seems 
there Were some few in prison for the gospel that were Arians. 


x8x4 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 534 FreewHlers were persecuted 1- 
heretics. 1535 Coverdale Exod. xxxv. 29 The chi'd-K 
of Israel brought *fre-wyllynge offery-nges. - i O.rr 
XXX. 9 And y" people were glad that they were fre wylltn''* • 
for they gaue it with a good ssyll . . vnto the Lorde. 18^ 
Bacehot in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 522 Every *FreewilImlnyl 
that [etc.]. 

Free-woman. A woman who is (i)ersoaallT) 
free ; also, a woman who possesses the freedom of 
a city. (Cf. Freewan.) 

1611 Bible i Macc. ii. xi Of a free-woman shee is keese 
a bondslaue. 2635 R. N. Camdciis Hist. EUz. 1. 3 She 
alwaies her owne free woman and obnoxious to none. 1641 
Hinde f. Bruen li. 168 Are ye not rather the chlldrcncfth* 
bond woman . . than children of the free woman, 
Entick London 1 . 471 Any freeman orfreewomanofihiscjtj*. 

Freeze (frfz), iAt [f. Freeze t-.] 'fheactiori 
of the vb. Freeze ; lit. and fig. Also freeze-out : 
see Freeze v. 7 ; freoze-up : see Freeze v. 2. 

c 1440 York ATysi. xiv. 72 pe fellest fresc ])at euer I f«ljd. 
2630 J. Taylor {Water P.) Wks. n. 256/? The Lord, the 
Lowne, the Sir, the Swaine Against the freeze, of Freeii 
make winter suites. x866 Dickens Lett. 6 Jan. (lESadl. 
246, I am charmed to learn that you have had a freeze oat 
of my ghost story’. 1879 Lumhermad s Gaz. 
of the saw mills . . get as much of their stock into lumbff 
before the freeze-up. 1882 Garden iB Mar. 177/2 The sc\erj 
frost of Oct. 5 .. was an exceptional freeze. 1884 
ivinners (U. S.) 144 They organized a freeze-out apirit 
him. 2891 K. Field Ufishinr;ton IV. 383/21X11^51 
freeze there is no comfort in a southern house. 

t Freeze, sblt- Ohs. Also frees. (See quoU.) 
Also freeze-'water, water used for dilutingwine. 

x6. . Songs Loud. Prentices (Percy’ Soc.) 155 I^t me bre 
but a touch of y’our ale. .Or tinkers frees, Or rininers les, 
2658 tr. Porta's Hat. Mag. xviii. 382 Freeze-water (eric, 
has agua only’] is thinner than new wine, and lighter. 1^ 
In Vino Veritas 8 A Liquid nick-named Frwze, which u.. 
but a hungry', thin, sorry kind of Cyder, which does us a ., 
kindness in lowering our Wines. 27x9 D'Ukfev 
104 They had fetched their Frees, And mired their Stomac..> 
quite up to their Knees in Claret and good Cheer. 

Freeze (frfz), V. Pa. t. froze (fmuz). Pa- pplf* 
frozen (frff“’z*n). Forms: Jnfin. i fr6osaii,5-4 
fr(e)osen, 4-6 fre(e)s0(n, frise, (5 fteyafifsiii, 
freze), 6, Sfrieze, y-Sfreez, (7fPfil2e),6-frfieK. 
Pa. t. I frfias, 4 fre(e)s(e, 5 frore, frose,( 9 iiW‘' 
friz), 7- froze; weak forms'. 4£re68ed, fifrised, 
9 freezed. Pa. pple. a. i froren, 3-5 froren, 
-yn, 5-6, 9 frorn(e, 4-9 frore {4 froore, 3 froaie) 
also 3-4 i-, yfrore. B- 4-6 frosen, -yn, {O Irosej, 

5- 9 froze {nowvulga?'), (9 dial, and vulgtrmz], 

6- frozen ; weak forms : 6 frozed, 7-8 

[A Com. Teut. str, vb. : OE. frlosan » 'Jbu- 
vrC'Scn, T)\\..vriezen, OHG./«W// (MHG. vnm^ 
mod.Ger. ftiereii), ON. friSsa (Sw. 

frpse), Goth, ^ftiusan (inferred from/nV/rfrojl) 
OTeut. *frcu 5 an, 1 . root *f rests-, fraus-,frn>'f‘W 
Teut. *prcu 5 ^,prous-, prus-\ cf. "Ltd^ prutn^ 
? ^prusvtna hoar-frost), Skr. prtCva drop, Iroz 

drop, hoar-frost; less obviously connected in s 


are L.p 7 -urtre to itch,/;77;m {i-d*pru 5 m) 


live coal, 


Skr. pm to bum ; some scholars assume cont^‘* 
nation with the Aryan root *qreus, qnts to 1 '• i 
whence Gr. KpvoTdKKos ice. . 

The OTeut. conjugation was ,kj*oE- 

frozouo-, which is accurately form of 


friosan, frias, fruron, froreh. T he 
the pa, pple. frosen, frozen 

the analogy’ of the pres.-stem , similarly ow. / ... 
(possibly the source of the Eng. form) besid ^ 
/rfrcmi, and Du. has pa. t. 

as the correct vroos, vroren', the MHO. the 

x’rbs, have become in mod. Ger. fricren, fror, t 
analogy of the pa. p^\e. gefrorcn.\ 

I. intransitive uses. ^ 

1. irnfers. It freezes-, the local tempewtureon^ 

atmosphere is such that water becomes ice. T 
qnasi-/)c;-re;;a/ with a subject {fro 
971 Btickt, Hour. 93 Men steorran ^ 

sutole swa on niht Sonne hit .swioe freosep. ^ ..rCrar. 
Verses (Bosw’.), Forst sceal freosan. 6:3^3 

xxii. (Z.) 128 Gclat, hit fryst. ajty> Off 
his bou never ne vor-lost, Wan hit snuith, ne . f;e. 
a X310 in Wright's Lyric P. xxxix. 1x0 w h« . ,,y 

seth, muche chele he byd. 136* 

Whon the Forst freseth foode hem 

montnotjuu / 


X390 Gower Conf. III. 236 If the 


_ . uontnoijui»« 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 82 He sfial ,Kj‘C're. 

by colde..thaugh it snowed, stormed or uo . 

Hall W/ on yo-jr 


2S4» WALL K.nron., iien. r ti* ^ 0,. 

1649 R. Hodges Plain. Direct. 8 If it fr c , P 
frees jacket 2748 F. Smith Voy. Of- 

all night, and froze very hard. ’ ' , . | 

Bonneville III. 40 A road in the wet to 

afterwards freeze, would be sufficiently 
horse.s. . Trt |)C Cfi-' 

2 . Of a liquid, or liquid particles, j p. 
verted into ice. Of a body 
covered with ice. Occas. with comi 
freeze hard, solid. ^ 

.y. kne. Lee. I. w 

snowe, And ^anne huy freosez “done g , ,ji ^ 

here oujt lowe. nsjoR- u- 

.snowe lay in pc feld, pe water fr^c upon I ; 

(iE,9) xi. 125 Thnre ys a nother /n >■ 

nygt freseth wondur faslc. "Im 

Patser. 947 To frese. seller, f^erc. 

222 Tlic aqueous Humor of 
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Acc. Sev, Late Voy. il (1711) 222 The Dutch, who winter'd 
in Nova Zenibla, took notice, that the salt Water freezM,- 
1748 F. Smith Voy, Disc. I. 159 Port Wine froze solid. 
1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art II. 41 Some other 
liquor must be employed, which is not so subject to freeze. 
1878 Markham Gt. Frozen Sea v. 60 The cold spray flew 
aft into our faces where it almost froze. 

b. To become hard or rigid as the result of cold ; 
esp. of objects containing moisture. 

2390 Gower Conf. II. 22 Wherofart thou so sore afered, 
That thou thy tunge suffrest frese. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late 
II. (1711) 208 Their Tackle ^\as so frozen, and full of 
Isiclesi 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 238 Snows collected on the 
mountain freeze. 2748 F. Smith Voy. Disc, I. 21 Our 
Ropes were now froze with Ice hanging on them. 

Jig. Z848C. Bronte y.^jrrxixjThesmileonhislipsfroze. 

3 . To become fixed to (something) or together by 
the action of frost. 

C2460 (Surtees’) 99 ^Vhen my shone freys 

to my fete It is not alle esy. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. iv. i. 
7 Were not I . . soone hot ; my very lippes might freeze to 
my teeth. 2860 Tyndall Gtac. 11. xxiv. 361 Their liquid 
liberty is destroyed, and the surfaces freeze together. Mod. 
In Canada a child’s tongue once froze to a lamp-post he was 
licking. 

b. U.S.2s\A Australian. To freeze {on) to \ to 
hold on to (a person or thing) ; to keep tight 
hold of; also, to become attached to (a person), 

* take to*. Cf. to stick to. Also, to freeze down. 

2837-40 Hauburton Clockm. (1862) 377 Do as I do, 
younker. .freeze down solid to it. 2861 Lowell Biglo^u P, 
Poet. Wks. 1890 II. 234, 1 friz right down where I wuz, 
merried the Widder Shennon. 2876 Besant & Rice Gold. 
Butterjly xx. 163 No, sir ; I am of the children of Israel ; 
and I freeze to that. 2882 Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 193 
‘ Freezing ’ to him, as the Americans call it — was a tiny 
fellow of some eight years. 2883 P. Robinson Saints fy 
Sinners 114 The better the Mormon, the harder he freezes 
to his religion. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch xvii, 
He’s a lawyer and he might not freeze on to you. 1890 
Boldrewood Col. Reformer 189 Here, Jem ! ., freeze 
on to this brute. 

4 . To be affected by, or have the sensation of, 
extreme cold ; to feel very chill ; to suffer the loss 
of vital heat; to die by frost. So to freeze to 
death. 

2390 Gower Conf. 11 . 38 Wether that he frese or 
swete .. He woll ben idel all aboute. i6ox ?Marston 
Pasquil < 5 * Kaih. 11. 363 Powre wine, sound musicke, let 
our blouds not freeze. 26x3 Shaks. Hen. V/II, i. iv. 
22 Nay, you must not freeze. 2681 Colvil Whigs 
Suppiic. (i7§2) 37 A. .passage . . he finds by the north-west, 
Wnere Davies freezed to his rest. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India ^ P, 318 We might sooner have frozen than kept our 
Innate Heat entire. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 1 . 176 By 
being thus hung in the Air, the Rabbit . . freezes to Death. 
28x7 Coleridge Three Graves 22 Her limbs did creep and 
freeze. 2820 Keats Eve St. Agnes ii, The sculptured dead, 
on each side, seem to freeze. 

b. Of inanimate things: To be extremely cold ; 
to be utterly devoid of heat. 

26x3 Shaks. Hen. Vllf in. i. 4 Orpheus . , made . . 
the Mountaine tops that freeze, Bow themselves. 1700 
Dryden Pat, ^ Are. n. 540 Heav’n froze above severe, the 
clouds congeal. 2823 Lamb Elia, Old Be/ickers I, T., His 
kitchen chimney was never suffered to freeze. 

C. In non-material or Jig-, sense : To grow in- 
tensely cold ; to lose warmth of feeling ; to be 
chilled by fear, etc. ; to shudder. 

^ ^SS 7 iti TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 1 frise amids the fire. 
2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 340 Gray-beard thy loue doth 
freeze. 1596 B. L[incheI Diella (1877) 74 Thou then didst 
bume in loue, now froz’d in hate. 2607 Dekkcr Whore of 
Babylon Wks. 1873 IL 265 Courage, to kill Ten men I 
should not freeze thus. 2683 Cave Ecclesiastici Introd. 66 
Zeal against Paganism did not freeze. 2718 Pope Iliad 
XV. 756 Pale, trembling, tired, the sailors freeze with fears. 
2874 Mahaff\’ Soc. Life Greece ix. 280 If I behold the tiny 
fisn on which they put such a price I freeze with horror, 

II. Transitive uses. 

5 . Of natural agencies : To change (a fluid) to a 
solid form by the action of cold ; to congeal ; to 
form ice on the surface of (a river, etc.). Also 
said causatively of personal agents. 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 609 In this.. yere. .began afroste 
that, .frose y^ Thamys. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 54 
The.. Northern winds doe frieze the vapours; and so it 
becommeth hoare frost. 2570 Satir, Poems Reform.x. 325 
The froist dois freis vp all frcsche waiter. 2642 French 
Distill. V. (1651) 164 It will .. forthwith be freezed. 1729 
Savage Wattderer i. 57 Far hence lies, ever freez’d, the 
northern main- 1782 Cavallo in Phil. Trans, LXXI. 516, 
I have froze a quantity of water with an equal weight of 
good ether. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr, stnd Voy. xxxvi. 507 
We froze oil of almonds in a shot-mould. 

b. With adverbs. To freeze over \ to cover with 
a coating of ice. To freeze in, up : to set fast in 
ice. To freeze up : to obstruct by frost. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 313 Though . . all the Con- 
duits of my blood [be] froze vp. 2602 R. Johnson Kingd, 
<5* Comncw. (1603) 246 The rivers and other waters are frozen 
uppe a ycarde or more thicke. 16x3 Porchas Pilgrimage 
(16141 433 The Ozera or lake before the toune was frozen 
over Octob. 13. 2694 Acc, Sev, Late Voy. 11. (1711) 28 
Anvile, Smith’s Tongs, and other Tools belonging to the 
Cookery were frozen up in the Ice, 2719 De FoECrKrf»eii. 
XV, The Baltic would be frozen up. 2748 F. Smith Voy. 
Disc. I. 105 His Ship.. was froze up. Ibid. 154 By the 
ninth the Creek W’as froze over from Side to Side. 2858 B. 
Taylor North, Trav. xvi. 164 Six vessels lay frozen in, 
at a considerable distance (Vom the town. 

c. To congeal (the blood) as if by frost ; chiefly 
as a hyperbolical expression for the effect of terror. 

VoL. IV. 


Hence with personal obj., to * make (one’s) blood 
run cold *, to horrify intensely. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ix^'i. (1495) 283 The 
venyme of a scorpion . . closyth the herte atte the last and 
fresyth the blood with his coldenesse. 2579 Spenser Shefh, 
Cal. Jan. 26 Such rage as winters ralgneth in my hart, My 
life-bloud freesing with unkindly cold. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 
I. V. 16 A Tale . . whose lightest word Would . . freeze thy 
young blood. 1633 Ford LovdsSacr. 1. ii, l-ook here, My 
blood is not yet freez’d. 2639 T. Brucis tr. Camtis' Mor. 
RelaL 347 The one infiamed me wth love, the other freezed 
me with feare. 2707 Curios, in Husb, ^ Gard. 242 A cool 
and serious Air, capable of freezing his Readers. 2742 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 202 , 1 should have melted ner 
by love, instead of freezing her by fear. 1755 B. jiARTiN 
Mag. Arts ^ Sc. 70 One Moment’s Cold, like theirs, would 
..Frieze the Hearts Blood. 

d, To chill, quench the warmth of (feelings, 
etc.) ; to paralj'se (one’s powers, etc.). 

2 5 9 5 Shaks. John in. iv. 150 This Act .. shall code the 
hearts Of all his p^ple, and freeze up their zeale. 2750 
Gray Elegy 52 Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 2793 E. Parsons 
Woman as she should be III. 133 This paragraph froze his 
senses. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 25 That recent hiss froze up 
her faculties and suspended her voice. 

6. To affect with frost ; to stiffen, harden, injure, 
kill, etc. by chilling; to change into or to (some- 
thing) and Jig. to bring into a certain state by 
chilling. Also, to freeze to death : rare in active. 
Occas. to allow to freeze. 

2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 40 My Master and mistris 
are almost frozen to death. 2634 Milton Comus 449 I'hat 
snaky-headed Gorgon shield . . Wherewith she [Minerva] 
freezed her foes to congealed stone. 2700 Dryden Pal. <5* 
Arc. HI. 839 Sense fled before him [Death], what he touched 
he froze. 2704 Ded. in Clarendon's Hist. Reb. III. 4 Severe 
Winters, that freez. .and cut off many hopeful plants. 2748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. 1 . 163 And if close, the Snow lying 
there must freeze the Leg. 2855 Kingsley Heroes 11. (1868) 
23 Will she not freeze me too into stone? 1878 Mrs. Stowe 
Poganuc P. xt. (ed. 3)91 He [the bird] must nave chilled his 
beak and frozen his toes as he sat there. ' 

7 . To freeze out : a. lit. in pa. pple. or ppl. a. : 
see Fbozen. b. Jig. (U.S. colioq.) To exclude 
from business, society, etc. by chilling behaviour, 
severe competition. He. 

2890 Daily Neivs 25 Jan. 2/2 Part of the campaign for 
freezing out ' the Rosario Company. 

Freeze, obs. form of Frieze. 
tPreeze-pot. Obs. [f. Freeze t'.] An epithet 
applied to January. 

2357 Tusser 200 Points Husb. (1878) 233 Janeuer fryse 
pot. .And feuerell fill dyke. 

Freezer (frrzsr). [l. Freeze v. +-er^.] 

1 . A machine used for freezing, or for keeping 
anything extremely cold. 

2860 0 . W, Holmes Elsie V. (1887) 74 He had agitated a 
quantity of.. milk in what was called a cream-freezer. 2870 
Mrs. Prentiss Let. 4 July in Life xi. (1883) 350 Papa 
bought a new fashioned freezer, that professed to freeze in 
two minutes. 

2 . Anything that freezes. 

1845 Hood To Adm. Gambierxx, The Maine — the Weser 
— or that freezer, Neva. 

fig, i8a8 Dickens Dombeyx, The books. .looked.. as If 
they had out one idea among them, and that was a freezer. 

3 . A sheep destined, when killed, to exportation 
in a cold chamber. 

2893 J, Hotson Led. in Age 30 Nov. 7/2 The breeding of 
what are in New Zealand known as ‘ freezers'. 
Freezing* (frf ziq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING 

1 . The action of the vb. Freeze; freezing 
in, out, etc. ; see Freeze v. 5 b, 7. At freezing 
= at freezing-point (see 2). 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xlri. (1495) 889 Greys 
is made fastc and harde by fresyng and by colde.^ 1577 
B. GooGE Heresbaclts Husb. i. (1586) 29b, To sowe it . . of 
October, that it may take deepe roote before the freezing 
and colde in Winter. cx6oo Shaks. Sottn. xcvii, What 
freezings haue I felt. 2665 Hooke Microer. 91 If you., 
expose it to a very sharp freezing, 1803 T. Beddoes 
HygSia x. 34 The weather was at freezing. 1B56 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1 . xxxi. 420 Now awaits the freezing-in of her 
winter cradle. X89X E. B. Howell in Advance (Chicago) 
25 June, The law permits the unjust * freezing out ’ of the 
small capitalist. 

2 . attrih, and Comb., as freezing-chamber', also, 
freezing-mixture, a mixture of two or more sub- 
stances, e.g. salt and snow, which, while remaining 
liquid, is cold enough to freeze some other liquid 
within its influence ; freezing-point, the point 
on the thermometer marking the temperature at 
which a liquid, esp. water, freezes. 

1896 Daily News 28 May 6/3 DelahacfTs body lies in the 
•freezing chamber at the Morgue. 2693 Woodward Nat, 
Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 236 A strong *freezinir hlixture. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygietie (ed. 3) 255 The air may 
also be drawn through tubes cooled by a freezing mixture. 
2747 Phil. Trans. XLIV. ii. 613. ^7 degrees above 0 or 
•freezing Point. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxv. 290 The tern- 
perature of the air was 20° Kahr. below the freezing point. 

Freezing* (frf'ziq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing2.] 
1 . That freezes, in senses of the vb. 

26x2 Shaks. Cymb.xw. iil.39. Deathof afair 

Infant 16 Through middle empire of the freezing air. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 738 By Strj*mon's freezing Streams 
he sale alone. 2709 Addison Tatler'^o, 200 A freezing 
Night. X796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 10 In a freezing 
cold, clay contracts more than any other earth. 


2 . Jig, ; esp. of manners : Chilling. 

28x3 H. & J. Smith Horace in Land. 95 Oh grant that he 
may never spread Its freezing influence to my heart. 1849 
Miss Mulock Ogilvies iii. (1875) 27 Her sudden burst 
of enthusiasm met with but a freezing reception. 2850 
I Tennyson In Mem.^ cx.xiv, A warmth within the breast 
i would melt The freezing reason’s colder part. 2855 Macau- 
t-AY Hist. Eng. IV. 538 Many., had been repelled by his 
freezing looks. 2886 W. Hooper Sk. Acad. Life 16 To 
regulate all things with freezing accuracy' and precision. 

Hence Pree*ziugly adv., in a freezing manner. 

a 2420 HoccleveZ?^ Reg. Princ. 1806 Tboght me brenneth 
and freesyngly keelith. 2798 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 
(1843) I. 226, I wrote to him ver>' freezingly. x8^ C. 
Bronte Eyre iv. (1873) 31 Her eye of ice continued to 
dwell freezingly on mine. 

Freezy (.frrzi), a. rare. [f. Freeze v. + -y k] 
Chilled almost to freezing. 

2827 Hood Lamia l.v, With blue chilly shades, Showing 
wherein the freezy blood pet^-ades 

Frefre, var. of Frover, Obs., to comfort. 
Freibergite (frai-bargait). Min. [f. Freiberg, 
a town in Saxony + -ITE. Named by Kengott in 
1853.] A variety of tetrahedrite containing silver. 

2856 C. U. Shepard Min. 347 Freibergite. 

Freiesle’beuite. Min. [f. Freieslehen, who 
first described it + -ite. Named by Haidinger in 
1845.] Asulph-antimonide of lead and silver, which 
crystallizes in striated prisms. Cf. Diaphobite. 

2850 Dana Min. 542 Freieslebenite. 

Freight (fr^t), sb. Also 5 freyte, freyght, 
6-7 fraight, 6 frate. [prob. a. MDu. or MLG. 
vrechi, var. of vracht \ see Fraught sb. The word 
has passed from Du. or LG. into some of the Rom. 
langs. ; Y.fret hire of a ship (from 13th c.), Sp. 
fieie, Pg.y)T/^.] 

1 . Hire of a vessel for the transport of goods ; 
the serrice of transporting goods (originally, by 
water; now extended, esp. in U.S.,\q land-transit); 
the sum of money paid for this. In early use also : 
Passage-money. 

1463 Mann, fy Househ. Exp. 194 My mast>T toke hjTn 
fibr hisffreyte to Caleys . .vj. li. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg.2%ili 
Whome theyreceyued in to theyr Shippe gladly and sayd 
they wold brynge hym thyder without ony freyght or hujT. 
2538 Starkey England n. i. 272 Specyally y\ to that were 
joynyd a nother ordynance. .>v>'ch ys, concernj'ng the frate 
of marchandyse. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, 
Naulage, the fraight or fare payed for passage oner the 
water, a 2687 Petty Fol. Aritk. (x6to) 19 Those who have 
the command of the Sea I rade may Work at easier Freig;ht 
with more profit, 2712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 353 Having 
agreed to pay no Freight there. 2764 Burn Poor Laws 
Let a small deduction be made from the freights o( ships, 
and from seamens wages. 2765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass, 
1 . ii. 257 They purchased a ship-load of masts, the freight 
whereof cost them sixteen hundred pounds. 285^ Haw- 
thorne Eng. Note-bks. (1883) II. 123 The captains talk 
together about., how freights are in America. x86x Goschen 
For. Exch. 18 ITie charge for freight acts with the same 
force as a charge for a commodity actually produced and 
exported. 286S Rogers Pol. Ecoru lx. (1876) 83 The passage 
from the East to Europe has been so shortened, that a 
freight from thence to England is reduced to one-fourth. 

•f b. 7o lake freight : to take passage for oneself 
and goods. Obs. 

27x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. xvi. We all took freight uith him. 


2 . The cargo or lading (of a ship) ; a ship-load. 
In U.S. by extension : Anything carried by sea or 
land (a general term for ‘goods* in transit). Fast 
freight (U.S.) : see Fast a. ii. 

2502 Arnolds (2811)229 We. .charge you precisely 

that the forsayd [merchants] wyth their shj-p's freight .. ye 
suffer and let go passe. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 
Beyng mynded,,to take any freight or ladynge. .into any 
of the saide shyppes. 2694 Acc, Sev. Late Voy. ii. (17x1) 3 
When they have their full Fraight of Whales, they put up 
their CTeat Flag. 2789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 255 [A 
vessel) trading to Newcastle upon Tyne with com, and 
returning with a freight of sea-coals. 2832 Hr. Martineau 
Irdajtd 131 Do you know that Vessel? You cannot be 
aware what freight it bears? 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. 
xix. 196 They offered to exclude both clothes and food in 
favor of a full freight of these treasures, 
b. transf. A load, burden. 

2618 Chapman Hesiod i. 574 At thy purse's height. And when 
it fights low, give thy use his freight. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 11. 599 With the ruddy Freight the bending Branches 
groan. 280$ Wordsw. Prelude v. 84, I looked self-ques- 
tioned what this freight Which the new comer carried.. 
Could mean. 2878 Huxley Physio^. 73 These warm moist 
\vinds. .deposit tnelr freight of moisture in showers of rain. 
C. Jig. 

<11631 Donne in Select. (1840) 43 Keep up ^at holy 
cheerfulness, which Christ makes the ballast of a Christian, 
and his freight too. 2755 Young Centaur v. V ks. 1757 
IV. 223 Every moment shall return, and lay its 
freight . .before the Throne. 28x2 J. Wilson tsleofPglf’ 

I. 227 An earthly freight she bears Of ^ 

2872 Holland Marb. Propk. 97 A man who lifted On ready 
words his freight of gratitude- 

t 3 . A journey of a laden vessel. Oop 

27x6 Church Philip's IVartiSB^I. '57 
Canoo’s: But by that time they had made t«o fxtagnts.. 

freight-, by the usual means of transportation, 

care..coUided with the other tram. 
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5 . attfib. and Comb. (esp. U.S. in reference to 
the carriage of goods by railway), as freight car 
( = go9ds track or van), carriage, engine, -man, 
route, shed, steamer, traffic, train ( = goods train) ; 
also freight-handier, -handling. Also t freight- 
money, payment for conveyance of freight. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 55 There were, in the train, 
two first*class passenger cars, and two ^freight cars. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 25 Sept. 5/2 They will put up their rates on 
the ■’‘freight carriage eastward. ^ x88* Idt'd. 12 July 8/2 
A riot has occurred [at Jersey city] between the ■‘‘freight* 
handlers on strike and the Italian labourers. 1887 Bureau 
Statist. Labour Y.) 327 There was also a great interrup- 
tion of ‘‘freight-handling. x8ss Gen. Tervi^ RcP-t Goods . . 
should be sent forward by a carrier, or “freightman. 1755 
Macens Insurances II. 189 All Insurances on expected 
Gain.. future *Freight*Monies, Seamens Wages and Mens 
Lives are universally forbid. x88i Chicago Times 12 Mar., 
This has been the cheapest “freight route to New York. Ibid. 
17 June, Between the gas*works and the ■"freight*sheds of 
the. .railway. 1891 Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 6/2 The St. John’s 
Board of Trade, .thinks that the interest of the country 
would be better served by grants to “freight steamers. 1885 
Ibid. 10 Sept. 6/1 Goods traffic —called in America ** freight ’ 
traffic. 187* yapanese in America 199 “Freight-trains fre- 
quently number. .one hundred cars. 

Preigllt (fr^t), V. Forms : 6-7 fraight, (6 
freith), 7- freight. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 6 
freyghted, frayted, 6“7fraightedj 7- freighted, 
[f. prec. sb. ; cf. Fbaught v.] 

1 . irans. To furnish or load (a vessel) with a 
cargo ; to hire or let out (a vessel) for the carriage 
of goods and passengers. Also with cut and to or 
for (a place). 

1485 in Arnolde Ckron, (iSii) 229 For too. .lade and freith 
and cary awaye. 1555 Eden Decades 296 Donco, where the 
marchauntes.. fraight theyrshyppes. 1651 Hobres 
iLxxii. no With the Merchandise they buy at home, can 
fraight a Ship, to export it. 1671 Clarendon Dialog. Tracts 
(1727) 293 They who freighted them out. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Ckr. 1, vi. (1852) 84 They build one ship more, 
which they fraighted for England. xBoo Wellesley in 
Owen Desp.^o’J The British merchants, .not having obtained 
the expected permission to freight their ships to the port of 
London. X83X Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 223 An opportunity 
of making immense sums of money, by freighting their ships 
to the powers at war. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shahs. I. 120 He 
proposed to freight as many English vessels as possible by 
Flemings, Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Italians. 

b. transf To load, store. Also fg. of a burden : 
To bear upon as a load. 

X829 Lytton Devereux 1, vii, Fortune freights not your 
channel with her hoarded stores, X838 Sparks Bio^. IX. 
Baton XU 301 The caravan had been freighted by the 
Bashaw only to this place, i^a Talmage in W. K Weekly 
Witness 13 Tan. 7/5 All the sins of the past and of the 
pre.sene freighting him. 

c. C/. S, intr. To freight up : to take in a cargo, fig. 
1889 ‘ Mark Twain* Yank, at Crt. K. Arth. (Tauchn.) I. 

128 How to freight up against probable fasts before starting. 

2 . To carry or transport (goods) as freight. 

X540 Actys Hen. F///, c. 14 Euery brode wollen cloth 
freyghted to Daunske. x6w Dampier Voy, I. xv. 41a 
Every man freights his Goods in his own room ; and prob- 
ably lodges there, if he be on board himself. x88x Henty 
Comet 0/ Horse xvi. (x888) 160 Van Duyk would have 
freighted a shipful of presents to Rupert’s friends. 

Hence Freighting vbl. sb. 

1672 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 7, I Incourage all I 
possibly can buildingc of Ships of our owne (for Fraigtinge 
of Fornnghners distresse us). 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord. 
bk.. Freighting^ a letting out of ve.ssejs on freight or hire. 
1884 L. Hamilton Mexican Handbk. 67 The water flow- 
ing down from the various ravines. .fills the arroyo and 
renders freighting in wagons difficult. 

attrib. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. 1842 I. 83 The 
freighting business revived. The ships were fewer, but 
much larger. x8s6 Olmsted Slave States 396 The roads 
seemed to be doing a Iieavy freighting business with cotton. 
1880 N. H. Bishop 4 Months in Sneak-Box 15 There 
appears to be no fixed freighting tariff established for boats. 

+ 3 ?reigllt, ppu. and ppl. a. Obs. Forms : 5-6 
freyght, 6-7 fraight, 6-8 freight. [Contracted 
pa. pple. of Freigut v.] 

1 . Freighted, laden. 

M 94 Fabyan Chron, vii. 404 The ryuer of Loyer, wher at 
y* season certayne shyppes laye freyght with vytall. 1600 
Holland Zir'vxxix. 736 And so [he] dispatched away the 
ships a second time fraight and laden with the spoiles of 
enemies. 1649 Evelyn Mem. 1x857) HI. 39 Ships, richly 
freight with wines and other commodities. 

b. transf and fig. (Cf. fret full, Feet t/.C) 
x565^ewel De/. Affiol. (1611) 463 It was written bya man 
of an iron face, .and is freight full of most shamelesse lies. 
1587 Turbervile Trag. T. (1837) 214 The jades were fully 
fraight with heavie burdens. 16^ Holland Livy xxm. xii. 
(:^) 48X Two strong holds .. full and fraight [//<*«<z] of 
prixes and victuals. 171X Steele Spect. No. 134 fa Each 
Paragraph is freight cither with useful or delightful Notions. 

2 . J'raught, provided, abounding with. 

1351 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. (Atb.) X67 This yle is 
fraight with both bounteously. ^ 1590 Spenser F . O . i. xii. 
3S The king .. with suddein indignation fraight Baefon that 
Messenger nide hands to reach. 1623 Webster Duchess 
.Malji V. i, ril go in mine own shape, \\Ticn he shall see it 
fraight with love .and duty. 

Freiglitage (fr^'ted^). [f. Feeight v. + -age.] 
1 . The hire of a vessel for the transport of goods; 
cost of conveyance of goods (originally, by water; 
now extended, esp. in l/.S.y to land-transit). 

1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State July an. 1656 Wks. 1851 
VIII. 349 A Sum of Money owing upon the account 


of Freightage and Demorage. 1785 ). Phillips Treat. 
Inland Navig. 32 The tonnage, freightage, and tolls, 
will produce as follow. 18x9 Shelley Let. to Peacock 
21 Sept., It costs, with all duties and freightage, .about half. 
x88s Law Times LXXIX. 189/1 The defendants, .offered 
him a steamer called the Glendcvon..nX. the rate of 30J. 
freightage. 1885 Vpool Daily Post 23 Oct. 4/8 The higher 
scale of freightage [By railroad] will be maintained, 
b. The freighting or hiring of a vessel. 

X755 Magens Insurances 11 . 282 If a Ship be intlrely 
freighted for a full Cargo. .In case the Owner was not 
inlormed of the above-mentioned full Freightage. 

2 . That with which a vessel is freighted ; freight, 
cargo ; quantity of cargo conveyed. 

1803 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 61/t The immense in- 
crease of their [Danes’] freightage during the wars of this 
country. 1843 Mrs. Romer Rhone, etc. I. 309 The largest 
vessels can ride at anchor in safety, and unload their freight- 
age close to the very houses.^ 1^0 Y.'ossie.'LL Diary India 

I. ii. XI English ships laden with full freightage of gallant 
soldiers. 1885 Harpet^s Mag. LXXI. 199 Coal as an up 
freightage is fully as important as the down cargo of grain. 

b. transf. Burden, load. 

1823 Sismondls Lit. Eur. (1846) II. xxi.x. 282 The 
wretched freightage of the Atlantic wave. 1825^ Blaclnv. 
Mag. XVIII. 601 The Diligence .. discharged its whole 
freightage into the street. 

c. ffig. 

1827 Mary Howitt Tivo Voy. 1, My ship waits but for me 
. .And all I lack of freightage now is a f^ewell word from 
thee. 1859 G. Meredith R. Pcverel xii. (1B7B) 77 Con- 
science was beginning to inhabit him, and he carried some 
of the freightage known to men; though in so crude a form 
that it overweighed him, now on this side, now on that. 

3 . Transport of goods. 

x886 Harpers Mag. LXXII. 216 All travel and freightage 
are still, as of old, conducted by means of horses, asses, 
camels and mules. 

Freighted (frf'-ttd), fpie. and ppl. a. [f. 
Freight d. +-ed i.] Laden with cargo. 

XSS3 Eden Treat. Ne7oeI$td. {Nt\>I) 2s. Shyppes frayghted 
wyth gossampine cotton and silke clothes. 1^2 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) II. 33 A rich ship from Spain, freighted 
with pieces of eight. 1703 Tate Her Majesty's Piet, xxix, 
To Western Worlds our Freighted Fleets shall run. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxi, The boat moved on- 
freighted with its weight of sorrow. . 1855 Prescott Philip 

II, I. iv. V. 455 Their galleys still returned to port freighted 
with the spoils of the infidel. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1567 Drant Horace's EpisU vU. D v, At supper when he 
had at full Layde out his lauishe mynde Ac length to bed 
to take a nap He fraighted, was assynde. x^s Pacitt 
Heresiogr. (i66x) 124 Some persons . . being fraighted with 
many loose, and unsound opinions. 1725 L. Wrlsteo 
Oikogr. 4 From whence we may .. survejs The freighted 
Thames, x8tx L. M. Hawkins Ctess 4* Gertr, I. 57 He 
therefore endured with complacency, her freighted work- 
basket. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxvi. 257 Just arrived 
from College, .full freighted with academic gleanings. x86o 
Motley Neiherl. (1868) I. i. a Epistles which .. were 
freighted with the doom and destiny of countless millions. 

Freighter (fK''t3j). [f. Freight v. + -er i.] 

1 . ‘ One who loads a ship, or one who charters 
and loads a ship’ (W.). 

1612 Malynes Anc. Laio-Merch. 138 And hereupon C. D. 
the Merchant and Fraightor, doth likewise couenant with 
the said Master . . that he .. will lade or cause to be laden . . 
the said Ship. 1665 Pepys Diary 22 Mar., Abundance of 
most ingenious men, owners and freighters of the ‘Experi- 
ment’. X727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. vii. 70 The 
Freighter, who was a Mahometan, delayed paying the 
Freight long after it was due by the Tenor of the Charier, 
party. 1848 Arnoui.d Mar. Insur. (x866) 1 . 1. iii. 57 It was 
stipulated by the Charter-party that the freighters should 
pay for the use of the ship. 

b. One who consigns goods for carriage inland. 
1872 Daily News 2 Oct. 4 It was resolved that a freighters’ 
association be established, having for its object the assimila- 
tion and check of railway charges. 1882 Edin. Rev. Oct. 
458 What the public service demands is, that freighters 
and manufacturers should be allowed to choose for them- 
selves. 

2 . One whose business it is to receive and forward 
freight. 

17x4 Mandeville Fab, Bees 1 . 205 The Dutch, .are 
carriers and freighters to the rest of the world, 1884 
American IX. 110 Men employed by the freighters to 
look after the mules, .to prevent their straying off, 

3 . A vessel for transporting goods, a cargo vessel. 
1878 N. H. Bishop Voy. Faber Canoe 278 Though a 

freighter and not a royal yacht, the Rurik looked every inch 
a government vessel. X803 Leisure Hour Apr. 389 Our 
ships get larger whether they are freighters or expresses. 
Prei'ghtful, a. rare~^. [perh. f. ^freight dial. 
=FBEiT-f -FUL.] ?Of the nature of a charm or 
incantation. 

17x6 M. Davies Brit. iii. Crit. Hist. 90 Gnoslicks, 

>vho all dealt in Magical Medals and freightful) Inscriptions. 

Frei^Iltless (frc**tles), a. mre. [f. Fueight 
sb. -f- -LESS.] Without freight or load, 

179X E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. 155 Wave after wave rolls 
freighilcss to the shore. 179$ A. Seward Ze//. (xBii) IV. 

94 ’Phe age of these freightless, these lonely seas. 

f Frei'fflitmeiit. Obs. [f. Freight 

after V.fj?tement.'] The action of hiring a vessel ; 
the document which records this. 

*559 j** SirR. SadUPs Fabers (1809) II. 235 And if j'ou | 
have advertised me of touching their fshippes’J freimcnl. I 
x6a2 Malynes Ane. Law-Merch. 40a Vpon the ladings of 1 
Ships which are to take in the same, or else may incunre a 
further danger vmotheOarter-pariie of fraighiment. X7S5 1 


Macens Insurances II. 25 When it can be proved 
any one, whether by Charter-Party, Bills of Lad)"" 
Freightement..that he has altered the Vos-age insured otvV 
Preii, Freir (Sc]), var. of Freke, Fkue, 
Preis, var. of Freeze. 

Freit (frfl). Sc. Forms: S-6 frets, 6-9 free! 
7 freite, 8 fret, 7-freit. [a.ON./rt'//fem.,iiEvs,’ 
inquiry, augury, corresponding to OE. Jrtk (fo: 
ffireoht, friht), oracle (whence frihtere dhke,, 
frihtrian to divine), from the root of Fe.\t.\e.] ’ 
Anything to which superstition attaches; sa 
omen ; a superstitions formula or charm ; a snpet- 
stitious observance or act of worship. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28310, I .. folud wiche-crafte and freif, 
and charmyng. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xviii. 362 Mak- 
beth aye In fantown Fretis had gret Fay. 1533 Bellexpes 
Livy I. (1822)42 The Albanis hallowit lhair frcus,anditrrl- 
bill conjuraciouns. 1597 Jas. I. Daemonol. i. iv. n .\I 1 
kinde of practicques, freites, or other like exlraorditune 
actiones. ?i7.. Adam o* Gordo7txx\\\,'mV\riVti\mS(lecL 
Se. Ballads (1783) I. 49 Wha luik to freits, my master deir, 
Freits will ay follow them. 1768 Song in AW Helensn 
(1780) 147 Fouk need not on frets to be standing That's 
wooxl and married and a'. x868 G. Macoosaid R. 

Falconer WX. 70, *I dream aboot him whiles Me lifebTce, 
that I canna believe him deid. But that’s a* freits.’ 
Hence Prei'ty a., superstitious. 

1788 J. Macaulay Poems (1790) 122, I.. saw a blade last 
sticking to my hose, An’, being freely, stack it up my rose. 
x8x8 Edin. Mag. Sept. 154 Deeply imbued with the super- 
stitious and freitty observances of his native land. 

+ Freitbi v. Sc. Obs. Also 4 freth. [Sc, form 
of Frith 2^.] trans. To set free, liberate. Tofrtiti 
oneself', to perform one's promise, esp. in iV. 
Law. To release from an obligation or pecuniar)' 
burden, 

X3.. Assis. Dav. //in BalfouPs Practicks 
freith and releive lhair borghis, except thay have a 
essonyie. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 2m Tofrethbs 
borowis & male fre. X466 Acta Dorn. Avail. (1839) 3 To 
freith the said landis . . of the v mercis . . that he gnnus bi 
promist to pay. CX470 Henry Wallacexx. 1516 Wallace gert 
freith the wemen, off hys grace. XS 3 S Stewart Cwn-ofA- 
11 . 187 That tha had done, and freith [tbame) for 10 go io 
thair awin land. 1596 Dalrymple \x. Leslie's 
X. 319 The Protectour denyes ony way to freith the tut 
afor the weiris be endet. Ibid. 350 Quene mother suL 
suiriie freith her selfe in al, quhat cuir scho had pronuste. 

tPreke. poet. Obs. Forms: i freca, 5-0 
*reak(e, freik(©, (5 frecko, freeke, freyke),4- 
freke. [OE. freea, properly subst. use otfne, 
Fbeckg.] Properly, one eager for fight ; awarnor, 
champion ; but usually a mere poetic synonym for 
‘man* (cf. berne, Udk, wye). 

Beotimlf 1563 He gefeng ba fetel-hilt freea 
13.. IC. Alis.2161 Cure kyngWhlhis freke yrrelde* fij 
Avow. Arth. xl, Wele armut and dyjte. As frehc jeof 
fyste. CX4SO Bk, Curtasye23S in 
forlhe as a dombe freke. xfi. . Scotiskffexlde 50 m [ : 
Percy Folio I. 2x4 When his father, that feirce fre«e, wj 
finished his dayes. a 1555 Lyndesay Trogedi ^ , 

euery freik thay tuke of me sic feir. a 1605 
Comnteiid. of Lave 39 Fy on that freik that can not lo • 

t Prelan(d, firelange. Obs. (See ^ 

1690 Evelyn Mundus Muli^ris 6 Place aright .. b ' * [ 
Fontange. — Fop Diet., Frelan [ed. 2 Fr€land\ Bor.«t 
and Pinner together. ^ , /u- 

+ Frels, V. Obs. P'orms : x fr^olsian, a f; *• 
fre(o)UBenii, 4 frels(en, [OE.frdoIstan,wR' 
str. masc., neut. ‘freedom, time of freedom, ksUT> 
also as adj. ‘ free * ; cf. OFris. 

OUG. frthals free man, freedom, ( 

free, Goth, freihals freedom ; the sb. (adj.; me 
literally ‘ free neck* ; see Free a. and 

1 . Irans. To keep (a holy day) free from '' ' 

to celebrate. , . 

ciooo vEi.fric Exod. xxxiv, 21 Wire six 
ffone seofo^an. c xzoo Ormin^ 8895 To frell.-icnn 
h«he tid O Judisskenn wise. 

2 . To set (a person) free ; to free, , jf. 

c xz$o Lords Prayer in Rel. Ant. I. 22 FrcH u . 

ivele pinge. a 1300 Cursor M, 10082 His folk 
sin and scam. 

IPremail, var. of FERSfAiE. . 

1892 G. Lambert Gold Silversmiths Ati 4 
fremail of gold, garnished with three pearls. .,srik. 

Fremd (fremd), a. Obs. 

Forms: ifra5mde,frem(e)de, 

2-6 fremde, 3 frsemdo, Orm. J/. (j 

mode, so 7 ith. vreomedo, 3-5 » ' 

fremned, frimraed), 4-5 freinyd, 5 ^ 
frem(m)it, -yt, 4-7 frem(ra)e, (7 
fremce)(d, fremb’d(e, 6 frennod, 7, 9 9 

(9 fraim), 6, 8 *. fram(m)et. C® " xjat.: 
fraumH), 9 A-,r. from’t, frem(m) ^ IsLiihi (P“' 
O^- frit/ude, frtmde, frimpe = , ,von(I«- 

vreenid), OU.G. framadi,fremidt ’ 1, for- 

fill (MHG. vremede, vremde), Go'!"- A,-;, f. 
eign, estranged :—OTeut. *fratiio}jo-, J 
*fram - : see FnoJi.] 

1 . Foreign: see Foheigh S. 
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thair special freinds. ? 17. . in Child Ballads n. lii. A. (1884) 
450/2, I wish I had died on some frem isle, And never had 
come hame ! 1858 Mrs. Ouphant Baird of Norlaw I. 299 
‘Dinna bring me a daughter of that land to vex me as the 
fremd woman vexed Rebecca.* 1884 T. Cl.\bke IVestmld. 
Dial, in Ketulal Merc. 30 Jan., It mappm mud lead me 
inta sum fremm'd cuniry. 
b. = FoitEIGN 4. 

1581 JIuLCASTER Fosilions xlL (1887) 242, I may not at 
this time prosecute this position, as to fremd for this place. 

2 . Strange, unknown, unfamiliar. Also elHpt. or 
absoL (quasi-J^.). The frevid'. strangers. Of an 
incident : Remarkable, surprising. 

C9S0 Lindisf, Gosf John -x. 5 ForcJon ne cuffon stefn 3 ara 
frem 3 e. After, B. 106 His deore deciples..bileuedeu 

him ajle one, ase ureomede. <1x300 Cursor M, 28292 
Priuetis o fremyd and frende I haue discouerd, c 1385 
Chaucer A. G. IV. 1046 Dido^ That nevereyit wassofremde 
a cas. 14.. in Pol. Rel, ^ L. Poems (1866) 249 Euery man, 
bo|>e fremyd & kouth, Xul coinyn with-outyn ly. 1500-20 
Dukbar Poems <1893) 307 The fremmit thairof thair baggis 
can fill. 1535 Durham Dtpos. (Surtees) 52 Let her take 2 
fremde menne, or frendes, and I other e. 1580 Sidney 
Arccuitais^i-:^ 87 Cowards. .With sight of feare from friends 
to fremb’d doe flie. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvids^ L. (1874) 
184 ‘There’s a fremd man i’ t’ house, I heerd his voice !* 
1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxxv. (1873) 199 Mary 
Howie needin’ to gae awa* to the frem’t. 
b. Wild, opposed to tame, 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylns iii. 480 (529) A 1 this world is 
blynd In this matere, bothe fremed and tame. 

3 . Like a stranger, estranged, unfriendly. Of 
the bearing, voice, etc. : Strange, forced, unnatural. 
Const, in OE. with dat., wf/A, iilL 

a 1000 Sal. i5* Sat. 68 FracoS he bi 3 Sonne and fremede 
frean almihtigum. a X240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 200 Woa 
is me l>et ich am so freomede wI 5 he. ^*374 Chaucer 
Troylus ii. 199 (2481 Lat be to me your fremde manerspeche. 

? a X400 Morte A rth. 3343, 1 hafe bene frendely, freke, and 
fremmede tillc other. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 225- On 
syde scho lukit wyth ane fremyt fare. xsSo Sidney ArcoAia 
m. Wks. 1724 II. 719 And makes them fremb’d, who friends 
by nature are. 1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 178 He 
looked fremed and unco-like upon me when I came first 
here, a x6sx Caluerwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II- 280 The 
Erie of Murrey was so frem to Mr. Knox, that fetc.l. X789 
Burns 5 Carlins xx, Monie a friend that kiss'd his caup, Is 
now a fremit wight, 1859 J. Brown Rab 4* 9 Rab called 

rapidly, and in a fremyt voice, 

Proverb. X72X Kelly Sc, Prov, 72 Better n\y friend 
think me framet, than fashious. 1823 Scott (?«<■«//>» D. vi, 

‘ Better kind fremit, than fremit kindred.* 

b. Adverse, unpropitious, hostile. 

X423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q.xxvfy So infortunate was we that 
fremyt day. XS13 Douglas ^neis i. 5 . 58 Scho thame for* 
drivis . . by fremmit weird fuU mony ^eris tharbye, 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 , 323 Sayand the Britis fremit 
war and fals. 

4 . Not related, of another family or house ; op- 
posed to sib or hin. Often etlipt. or absot. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 34 Sone wule hme forjeten he fremede 
and he sibbe. <11225 Aner. R. 184 Nanmore hen hu woldest 
beaten a ureomede child hauh hit agulte. e 1340 Hampole 
Prose Tr. (1866) 8 Many .. neuer haue halde he ordyre of 
lufc ynesche haire frendys sibbe or flremede. CZ460 Hoxv 
Goode IVif taught htr Daughter 17 in Hazl. R. P. P. I, 
i8r Make thou none iangelynge withe fremed ne withe 
sibbe. <rz5io Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) B iij, 
For thy fremde folke and seruauntes to prouide, X530 
Palscr. 627, I make of a frenned chylde my sonne by the 
lawe. Je adopte. 2550 Coverdale Spir. Pcrle .\vi. 126 
Those children that are nursed by frembd mens fyers. x6iz 
CoTGR., Afiliation, adoption, or the conferring on fremme 
children all aduantages belonging to naturall ones. x66z 
Hislop Prov. Scot. 143 Mak friends o* fremit folk. 

Hence Pre’mdly strangely, like a stranger; 
unkindly. Fre*mduess, strangeness, coldness; 
also personified. 

13.. Gaxu. ff Gr, Knt. 714 Fer floten fro his frendez 
fremedly he rydez. CX500 Lancelot 1508 [They] haith no 
thonk bot fremmytness of the. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 3 Fra all the Scottis prescribit war ilkone. .So fremmii- 
lie Hi mony sindrie land. xs6o Rolland Crt. Penns lu. 6 
The luslice Clark, was callit Fremmitiies. 1569-70 Knox 
Let. to Cecil 2 Jan. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864I III. 318, 

I have been fremedly handled. X807 J. Stacg Poems 49 
The hand of fate unkeynde Has us’d us fremtly. 
tPreme, sb. Obs. Forms: i frgmu, freomo, 
2-3 freme, 3 freoma, -0, 4 south, vreme. [OE. 
fr^mu str. fern., noun of quality from fram forward.] 
Advantage, benefit, profit. Cf. Fuamk sb. i. 

«7oo Epinal Gloss. 135 Bemficinm^ fremu. c8S8 K. 
Alfred Boeth. xiv. § x Hwelc fremu is 3 e Sat, hu 
wilni^e hii'sa andweardena jesalha. c zooo Sax. Leechd. 
I. 84 ponne ys wen h^^t hyt him cume to myceire freme. 
a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 2x7 pat we hine [God] lufie. .naht him to 
mede ac us to freme and to fultume. £’1205 Lay. 674 He 
de 3 him selua freoma Va hclpeS his freondene. X258 Charter 
Hen. Ill in Tyrrell Hist. Eng. (1700) II. App. 25 Ure 
treowthe for the freme of the Loande. X340 Ayenh. ^ Yef 
enye of hare uryendes ham wjdleh rede and hare ureme 
ssewy na3t ham nolle)? yhere. 

z'. Obs. Forms: 1-2 fremian, frf m- 
man,3freme(n, -ien,(fremmen,froemen, south. 
yreomien). {OK. frimian^ fr^mman trans. and 
intr. = OFris. fremmay OS.' fremmiatiy OHG. 
^Si'Y^'emen, ON. frcmja :— OTent. *framjan, f. 
*/ram forward : see From.] 

1 . trans. To help forward, promote the interests 
of ; to benefit ; to refresh (with food, etc,). Also, 
to indulge. 

Beoumlf 1832 Ic on Hijelace wat..J?tct he mec frem- 


man wile weordumond worcum. axooo Andreas gf>{GT.) 
Da:t ic ea 3 e mag anra sehwTicne fremman and fyroran 
freonda minra. <2x225 Kaik. 2367 Ha..bisohte.,J?st 
he for his freolec, firstede hire & fremede. c 1250^ Gen. ^ 
Ex. 1245 3 he gan fremen ysmael Wi 3 watres drinc and 
bredes mel. 

2 . intr. a. To profit, be of semce, b. To gain 
ground, make progress ; = Frame y. i and 2. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Gen, xxxvii. 20 Donne bip gesyne, hwmt him 
his swefn fremion. c 1000 Ags. Gasp, Matt. xvi. 26 Hwset 
frema'S anejum menn heah he [etc.]. Lamb. Horn. 

in_ Ne Hgge nefre on pine heorde, hauelese monnam 
nieie fremian. a 2225 After. R. 284 Gif pu hauest . . eni ofler 
ping pet ham wolde ureomien. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
lxxxviii[tl. 22 Noghte freme in him sal pe faa. 

3 . trans. To accomplish, effect, perform. 

Beowulf 2800 Fremmao 3c nu [MS. gena] leoda pe.arfe. 

a 1000 Ctedmon's Gen. 30 (Gr.) engies mod, pe pone 
unraed ongan arest fremman. c 1205 Lay. 24010 Heo scullen 
me monradene mid moscipe fremmen. C1300 Havelok 441 
Alle haueden sworen. .That he sholden hise wille freme, 

+ Fre’mefal, a. Obs. {OK.frimfullt f. frimu, 
Freme sb. + -ful.] . Advantageous; profitable; 
beneficial, beneficent. 

e rooo Sax, Leechd. I. 152 Dysse wjTte wos ys swySe 
fremful. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 109 Ne bi 3 naut his fare 
ftemful. c X2QO Tmn. Colt. Horn. 149 Swich wop is frem- 
ful to wassende mide sinnes. 1340 Ayenb. 80 Me can todele 
pri manere guodes, guod worj^iplich, guod lostuoll, and 
guod uremuol. 

Hence Pre'mefully adv.y profitably. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 175 Wat it bitocne 5 . .fremfulliche 
to understonden. 

't’Premeut, a. Obs.^'* [ad. L. frementem^ 
pr. pple. of fremcre to roar.] Roaring. 
x6s6-*8x in Blount Glossogr. 

Premescence (freme*sens). rare. [f. next : 
see -ENCE.] An incipient roaring. 

1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. I. v. iv, Confused tremor and 
fremescence; waxing into thunderpeals, of Fury stirred on 
by Fear. 

FreiueSCeU‘t(freme*s€nt),<z. rare, [as if ad. L. 
*fremesccnt'emy pr. pple. of *fremescerey freq. vb. f. 
K./remere to roar.] Murmuring, growing noisy. 

X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi. vii. (1872) 250 Fremescent 
clangour comes from the armed Nationals. x88x Scotsman 
9 May 4 On either side fremescent crowds jostle and growl. 

t Pre’misli, v. Obs, [a. OF. and F. /remiss- 
lengthened stem of fr^miri^^o^. L. ^fremtre^ L. 
fremere^ intr. To shudder. Of the ranks in an 
army: To waver. 

rz425 Found. St. BartholomextPs (E. E. T. S.) 5 He 
fremyshid, and for drede tremelyd. <‘1450 Merlin 162 He 
..rode in a*monge hem that alle the renges fremysshed. 
il Premitns (fre*mili?s). [L. verbal sb. f. fre- 
mere to roar.] a, A dull roaring noise, b. l^ath. 
A palpable vibration or thrill, e. g. of the walls of 
the chest. 

x8ao T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. p, Ivi, The conviction of 
Cleinias is followed by a fremitus of applause. 1879 Khory 
Princ, Pfed. 47 The fremitus is the movement which can be 
felt by the hands on making the patient speak. 

+ Pre'iniuail. Obs. rare. Also 7 frinman. 
[f. Fuemd <r. + Man.] A pereon not related; a 
stranger. 

X568 Hist. ’Jacob 4 Esau ii. ii. C ij. Where is betwenc one 
fremman and an other, Lessc loue found than now betwenc 
brother and brother? a 1639 Wmateley Prototypes i. xi. 
xos, 1 proceede to Abrahams carriage to%vard forreiners that 
were not of his house, whether kinsmen or frinmen as we 
call them. 

Premmit, fremyt, etc. : see FREiiD a. 

Fren : see Fuenke. 

French (frenj), a. and sb. Forms : 1 frgncisc, 
3 frenkis, (4 frenkysch), 3-4 frankys, frankis, 
3 Prenchis, ireinsse, frence, frenchs, frenynch, 
frensc, (frennssce), frenysch, 3-5 Frensch(e, 
3, 6 franch(e, 3-6 frensh(e, 4 freynsch, 4, 6 
frenche, 5 frenssli(e, 3-Prench. {OK./xneisc, 
f. franc-a Frank shy -h -isc, -ISH; the suffix pro- 
duces umlaut. With respect to the contiaction, 
which began in early ME., cf. Welsh from OE. 
■wielisc, Scotch from Scottish. 

The equivalent continental Teut. frankisk-. Latinized as 
frnnciscus, became in OY.franceiSy .ois, franpais % 

but the iftm.franeeise instead difranceschc shows that the 
termination was very early confused •with -eisi — L. -ensis 
(see -ese) ] 

A. 

1 . Of or pertaining to France or its inhabitants. 

O, E, Chron. an. 1003 (Laud MS.), Her wjcs Eaxeceasler 
abrocen purh pone Frenciscan ccorl Hugon. c 1205 Lay. 
3239 Aganippus pc Frcnnsce king, ciaso Gen. tjr Ex. 8x 
Des frenkis men o france moal. it nemnen * un jur natural 
c 1450 C07/. -Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 118 Thi lx)we is bent 
Newly now after the Frenschc gyse. <* *490 Botoner ///«. 
(Nasmith 177S) 125 Trewrew, a fiensh prioric. 1529 Sttpplic. 
to King (E. E, T. S.) 52 Nowe the Frenshe fasshyon, nowe 
the Spanyshe fasshyon. 1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. 
(Grosarl) 1 . 174 Such French occurrences . . as the credible 
relation of jnquisittue frendes -• shall acquaint me wiihall. 
x6x2 Webster White Devil (Rtldg.) 34/2, f have a rare 
French rider, a 1687 Petty Polit. Aritlu iv.^(x69i) 85 The 
value of the French commodities brought into England. 
yx2 Steele Sfect. No. 350 r i An Engagement between a 
French Privateer . . and a little Vessel of that Place. 1774 
Goldsm. Kat. Hist. (1776) VII. x2o It was eighteen feet 
and an half, French measure, in length. X782 Cowpf.r Truth 
228 An Indian mystic or a French recluse. 


. % Misused for : Gaulish. Obs. 

2548 W. Pattzs Exped. Scoil. Pref. in Arb. Garner III. 
57 For killing Viridomax the French king in [the] field at 
the river of Padua. x6x6 Budden tr. xErodius' Disc. 
Parent’s Hon. ^C. Flaminius.. which enacted the law about 
the partage of some french grounds. 

b, with reference to the language, its words or 
phrases, compositions written in it, etc. 

Partly an attnb. use of the sb. French class, a class to 
which French is taught ; so French master. 

axyao Cursor M.-z^ Sanges sere of selcuth rime, Inglis, 
frankj’S, and latine. £■■1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 174 Thilke 
newe frenshe song. 1780 Cowper Ptvgr. Err. 375 His 
stock a few French phrases got by heart. 1870 Dickens 
E, Drood iii, The French class becomes so demoralised 
that [etc.]. 

f c. French fox : a game of some kind. Obs. 

1759 Mrs. Delany Life 4 Corr. {i86x) III. 57s How do 
you think we^varmed and amused ourselves? Why I taught 
them French Fox. 

2 . Having the qualities attributed to French per- 
sons or things ; French-like. 

\ French fare'. ? elaborately polite behaviour. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1116 Sypen with frenkysch fare & 
fele fajTC lotez pay stoden, & stemed & stylly speken. 
?ax5oo Chester PL, Koah's Flood 100 For all ihy frankish 
fare I will not doe after thy red. x6o6 Birnie Kirk-BuriaU 
(1833) 13 So french hes men beene in their fashions. 2634 
W. Tibwh\’t tr. Balzac’s Lett. i. 168 If any place be more 
French then Paris. 17x0 Acc. Distemp. T. Whigg r. 6 
Their Frown.*?, French shrugs. .Laughing [etc.]. 2749 Lady 
Luxborough Lett, to Shenstoue 28 Nov., As the French 
style.. is fiishionable. 1784 Cowper Tiroc.6‘jo Hisaddress, 
if not quite French at ease, Not English stiff, but frank, and 
formed to please. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho i, 
Their sprightly melodies, debonnatre steps [etc.) .. gave a 
character to the scene entirely French. 

3 . In names of things of actual or attributed 
French origin, as French barley (see Barley) ; 
French-bit (see quot.) ; French-blue, artificial 
ultTamarine ; French-boiler (see quot.) ; French 
bread, a kind of fancy bread ; French brush, a 
brush used for nibbing down horses ; French 
casement (see quot. and cf, French 'windenv ) ; 
French chalk, a variety of steatite, used for making 
marks on cloth, removing grease-spots, and (in 
powder) as a dry lubricant for boots and gloves ; 
French drain, a rubble-drain ; f French eaves, 
eaves provided with a gutter to carry off the water ; 
French lake, a variety of the Flemish fake (in 
Young J\lauL Diet. 1846); French-flyers (see 
quot.); French-grey (see quot. 1862); French 
hem (see quot.) ; French horn, a metal wind- 
instrument (see Horn) ; t French lock, ?a kind 
of shackle for a horse^s foot; f French panel, 
some kind of wainscoting; French paste (see 
quot.); French pink (see Pink); French 
purple, French red, rouge (see quots.) ; French 
rice = Amelcorn ; French roll : see Roll ; 
French roof, a mansard roof ; f French rowel, 
a kind of seton for a horse ; French salt, ?=-bay 
s.Tlt; French shroudknot (see quot.); French 
sixth Mus. (see quot) ; French tub, tuning 
(see quots.) ; French white (see quot.) ; French 
window, a long window opening like a folding- 
door, and seiving for exit and entrance. 

x66i specif Burneby’s Patent No. 133 That sort of 
barley commonly called. .^French barley. 1770 Latham 
in Phil. Trans. LX. 451 He followed the trade of a 
miller, and maker of French barley. 2874 Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1 . 915 *Freiich-bit (Carpentry), a boring tool 
adapted to use on a lathe-hcad or by a Imwl 1879 Rood 
Chromatics x. 157 This same tendency . . reached a 
maximum in '“French.blue. 2879 Rossiter Diet. Sci. 
Terms, * French boiler. Elephant boiler: one large and 
two smaller cylinders connected by transverse pipes. 1686 
Planch. Crt. Leet Rec. (x888) VI. 246 Short rated *ffrench 
bread. 2836 Act 647 Will. lV,c. 37 §4 Bread usually sold 
under the Denomination ofFrench or Fancy Bread or Rolls. 
2686 Blome Gentl. Recreai. n. ii Rub him [Horse] all over 
with the*French Brush, beginning at his forehead. 1842-59 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss., *Frcnck casements, windows turning 
upon two vertical edges attached to the jambs, a 1728 Wood- 
WAKD Catal. For. Fossils x.j, Red *French chalk. 1882 Caul- 
TEiLD & Saward Diet. Needletvork, French Chalk, a variety 
of indurated Talc. 1776 G. Semple Building in IPater^i 
Coarse Rubbish and Slones, which were just like a *Frcnch 
Drain under our Dike. x8^ Century’ Mag. XXIX. 47/x 
‘Box drains’, ‘French drains*, ‘blind drains*. 1634 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) II. 699 The *French Eyes 
to keepe the water from the building. 1874 Kxicin Diet. 
Pfech. I. 0x5 *Frenchflyers . . stairs that fly forw’ards until 
they reacn within a length of a stair from ihewajl, where a 
quarter space occurs; the steps next ascend at a right angle, 
when another quarter space occurs; they then ascend *nan 
opposite flight, parallel to the first direction. 1862 Diet. 
Arch. (Arch. Publ. Soc.), *French grey, a Dnt composed ot 
white with ivory black, Indian red and Chin^ 

Garden 25 Mar. 202/3 The flowers are pale blue^ 
grey in colour. 1882 Caulfeild^& Sau^rd ^ . 

work, ’’French Hem, a description of Hem L P i /g ^ 
the fini-shing of Flounces, i-joil Lend. . * wjfijs 

-French Lock on her olT Foot,^ro^ JSS« 

Clark Canthrid^e (1886) II. 5^4 Fh® ^^h. Mnnel! rESa 
turned pHleres of the stalte 'Shfch imhatK 

yantlp- of oxide on^d.s.nt^ 

■Fr.J. rrrf or 
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roiif'e, genuine carmine. 1669 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge <1886) II. 557 The roofe . . shalbe a sufficient strong 
♦French roofe to be made after the best manner hipt ofif). 
1883 Howells lycmaft's Reason II. xvii. 118 The row of 
French-roof cottages, 1703 Land, Gaz. No, 39^28/4 A bay 
Nag. .all bis Paces, and had lately a *French Kowel in the 
inside of the near Leg behind above the Hock. 1670 Nar- 
BOBOUGH Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711)45 Good 
white Stone-Salt, whiter than *French-salt, 1867 Sm\th 
Sailor s Word-hk., ^French shrond-knot, the shroud*knot 
with three strands single^ walled round the bights of the 
other three and the standing part, 1841 Hamilton Diet. 
Mm. Tenns App.,*Frenc/t sixth, the name of a chord com- 
posed of a major third, extreme fourth and extreme sixth. 
1873 IFeate’s Diet. Archit. fed. 3), *French tub, a nuxture 
used by dyers, of the protochloride of tin and logwood. 1876 
Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Flat tuning, one of 
the varieties of tuning on the lute ; called also ^French 
tuning or French flat tuning. 1844 Hoblvn Diet. Med., 
* French while, the common designation of finely pulverized 
talc. z8or Tram. Soc. Arts XIX. 291 *French windows 
and glass doors. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis \\, The 
Doctor slept out of the French windows of the dining-room 
into the lawn. 

b. of articles of dress, stuffs, etc. 

1592 Greene Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) XI. g6 
Blest be the French sleeues and breech verdingales. 1599 
^Iarston Sco. Villanie n. vii. 205 Seest thou yon gallant in 
the sumptuous clothes. .Note his French-herring bones; 
but note no more. iSo^SuM^s.Meas./or M. 1. ii. 35,1 had 
as liefe be a Lyst of an English Kersey, as be pil’d . . for a 
French Veluet, 16^ Land. Gaz. No. 970/4 A strait bodied 
Coat, with French Pockets, a 1706 in J. WatsorC s Collect. 
1. 30 French-gows cut out and double banded. 1784C0WPER 
Task IV. $46 Her tott’ring form 111 propp’d upon French 
heels. i8j2 J. Smvth Pract. of Customs isZzx) 127 Cam- 
bricks and Lawns, commonly called French Laivns. 1882 
Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlework, French canvas . . 
a description of Grenadine, of a stout wiry character. Ibid., 
French Merino, .is manufactured of very superior wool from 
the Merino sheep. Ibid., French Point, a name by which 
Alenfon lace is sometimes called. Ibid., French Twill, 
although called French this is an EngUsh-made dress 
material — a variety of French Merino. 

4 . In the names of various animals : Prencli 


fly Cantharides ; Trench gnmard, ray, sar- 
dine, sole : see qnots. 

i6or Holland Pliny I. 330 The Cantharides or ^French 
greene Flies. 1741 CompJ. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 15 Take French 
Flies, .and a few Drops of Vinegar, 1879 Rossiter Did. 
Sci. Terms, ♦French gurnard, Trigla lineata. 1776 Pen- 
nant Brit. Zool. III. 77, I met with this species {Rata 
JulloniccC[ al Scarborough, where it is called the *French 
Ray, 1879 Rossiter Diet. Sex. Terms, * French sardine= 
Young pilchard. Ibid., ♦French sole, Solea pegusa, 

6. In names of various trees and plants ; as 
f Trench apple, some flowering plant ; Trench- 
hean (see Bean 3); Trench herrys= Avignon 
BEUBY ; t Trench hroom, Spartiuin monosp&r^ 
viuin ; Trench cowslip (see quot, and Cowslip 2); 
Trench forze, UUx eitroptsus ; Trench grass, 
Onobrychis saliva', Trench heath, Erica hiber- 
nica ; Trench honey-snctle, IPedysarttm ccropta- 
rittm ; Trench lavender, Lavandxda Stccchas ; 
French leek, AUium Porrnvi ; Trench lung- 
wort, Hieracinm viurorum ; Trench mallow, a 
species of Malva ? ; Trench marigold, Tagetes 
paiula and other species; Trench mercury, 
curialis anmia ; Trench nut, the fruit of Juglans 
regia =■ "Walnut ; Trench oak, (a) a variety of 
Ilex, {b) (see quot. 1829) ; -j* Trench onion, Scilia 
inaritiina\ Trench rose, the common red rose. 


esp. as used m the pharmacopceia ; Trench sage, 
a variety of mullein ; Trench sorrel, Oxalis 
Acetosella (s/e also quot. 1829) ; Trench turnip 
= Navew \Brassica Napus)', Trench wheats 
Buckwheat i ; Trench willow, (a) Epilobiuvi 
angustifoliutn, {b) Salix inandra, 

1741 Compi. Fatn. Piece \\.\\\.yjZ Several annual Flowers, 
as the ♦French Apple, Convolvulus . . and others. 1552 
Huloet, Bwnes called ’‘Frenche beanes, eruilia. 17x0 
D Uri-ey F/VAii 872)I. 33The one thin and lean As a garden 
F rench bean. 1861 Delamer Kitch, Card. 83 French beans 
may be divided into two classes: the Runners., and the 
Du arA. X727-st*French Berry [see Avignon Berry]. i8d6 
Treas. Hot., French Berries, the fruits of Rhanmus in/eC’ 
iorins, saxatilis, antygdalinus, ^c, 1S4S Turner Names 
cf llerbes 76 Spartium or spartum. .isabushe called of some 
gardiners ’•french broume. xS97 Gerarde Herbal u. cclxxv. 
663 Pulmonaria Galloritm, *French Cowslips of Jerusalem. 
x6o2 CAitEW Coyir.vall-2\ Great store of furze of which the 
shrubby sort is called tame, the better growne *French. 
2863 Prior Plnntm. 87 ^French grass, sainfoin. X87X 
Tml. Bot, IX, 52 Phe beautiful Erica .locally 

known as •French Heath, is found .. to make capital 
brooms. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi in Sole (1656) 340 'i’he 
red Sattin flower, although some foolishly call it, the red 
or *Frcnch Honysuckle. 2578 Lyte Dodoens ti. Ixxxvii. 
266 It is called in English .. •French Lavender. 2507 
Gerarde Herbal n. clxx. § x. 469 French lauander. 2548 
Turner Names of Herbes 65 The one is called, .in engli^e 
a *frenche Lekc. 2597 Gerarde HerbalUddit Eng. Names, 
♦French Lungwort. 2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
HI. 6S7 French Lungwort, Golden Lungwort, or Hawk, 
weed, 2548 Turner Nantes of Heri’cs 50 'i’be other kjmde 
. .is called in cngltshc ‘french Mallowe. 26*0 Vesner Via 
Jieda vtt. 244 '1 he cttrieil Mallow, called of the vu}gar.<ort, 
French Mallowcs. 254B Turner Names of Herbes 80 Viola 
Jlammea othcrw>*se called . . in cnglishe veluet floure or 
•french Marigoulde. 2578 Lvte Dodoens ii, xxv. 176 We do 
call this floure Turkic Gillofers, and French hlarj’goldcs. 
1577 Gerardf. Heri'al it. xlvU. 262 It [Mercurtalislis called 
. .m English *FfcDch Mercuric. 2398 Tpxvisa Barth. De 


P. R. x\ni. cviii. (1495) 671 The more nottes be ♦frenshe 
nottes and the lasse ben Auelanes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
VI. Ivi. 731 The fruit is called .. in Englishe Walnuttes 
. . and of some Frencbe Nuttes. 1796 W, Marshall IV, 
England 1 . 326 French nuts, svalnuts. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal 111. xxi. 1161 This Oke t//e.rl is named, .in English 
Barren scarlet Oke, or Holme Oke, and also of some 
♦French Oke. 2829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 26 Catalpa 
longissima is .. known in the West Indies by the name of 
French oak, xs^ Turner Names of Herbes 71 Scilia is 
named .. in english a sea Onion, and in some places, a 
♦french Onyon. 1552 Huloet, ♦French roses, irachinia, 
2853 Pereira’s Mat. Med. 1807 Rosa Gallica, French or 
Red Rose. .The dried petals of the unexpanded flowers., 
constitute the red-rose leaves of the shops. 1882 Cassell, 
The petals of the French. or Red Rose are astringent and 
contain a red colouring matter, which is turned green by 
alkalis. 2597 Gerarde Herbal li. ccUti. 625 Verhascum 
Maihioli, ♦French Sage. 2861 Miss Pratt Flower, PI. IV, 
140 Woody Mullein or French Sage. 1829 Loudon Encycl. 
Plants io 3 i The young leaves and shoots of several species 
of Rumex and Rheum are eaten.. under the name of.. 
♦French sorrel. 2863-79 Prior Plani-n. 86 French Sorrel, 
the wood sorrel, Oxalis acetosella. 2832 Vcg. Subst. Food 
232 The root of the ♦French turnip, or naveu, differs from 
the other varieties. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. lx. ^ In English 
♦French wheate..and Bucke wheate. 2658 T, Mayerne 
Receipts Cookery xxxi. 31 Take .. a pint of French wheat 
flower. 2776 Withering I. 237 Snakeweed.. 

Buckwheat . , French wheat. 2838 Loudon A rbordum I II. 
1499 Salix .The ♦French willow. .cultivated in 

Sussex and the east parts of England. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 
87 French Willow from its leaves somewhat resembling 
those of the ivflJow, Epilohimu angustifolium L. 

b. »t* French pippin, warden, varieties respec- 
tively of apple and pear ; French plum, the fruit 
of a variety of Prttims domesiica, dried and ex- 
ported from France. 

2664 Evelyn Knl. Hori. agx Golden Pippin, French 
Pippin, Kirton Pippin. 226The.. Squib-Pear, Spindle- 

Pear, .and French Wardens. 2838 Loudon Arboretum 11 . 
68q The prune d’Ast..is chiefly used for preparing what are 
called in England, ♦French plums. 

6 . In various names given to venereal diseases. 

2503 Prh). Purse Exp. Eliz. of York{\Z^o) 205 A Surgeon 

whiche heled him of the Frencbe po.x. 2592 Greene Disput. 
Wks. (Grosarti X. 233 There you shall see men diseased of 
the French Marbles. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 1. 
Eden 621 His burned stalks, with strong fumosities Of 
piercing vapoure, purge the French disease. 2607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. i. i, Wks. 1878 II.io Like the French Moale, 
2622 Chapman tVidoznes T, in DodsJey O. PI. (17S0) VI, 
229 They shall be burnt . . to salve for the french-measles. 
26x4 J. Cooke Tu Quoque iWd. VII. 177 May the french 
cannibal eat into thy flesh And pick thy nones. 2664 Butler 
Hud. 11, ii. 456 As no man of bis own self catches The Itch, 
or amorous French aches. 2678 Ibid. in. j. 716 Tis hard to 
say.. who imported the French Goods. 2688 S. Penton 
Guardian's Instruct. ^ The easie Cure of the French 
Complement, a 2700 B. £. Did. Cant. Crew, French Gout, 
the Pox. 2740 Hist, fantaica 207 If any Servant, .happen 
to have the French-pox. 2760-7* tr. yuan & Ulloa's Voy, 
(ed. 3) IL 22 It is particularly famous for the cure of the 
French disease. 

7 . Comb, (chiefly prefixed to ppl. adjs., or objec- 
tive), as French-bred, -btiiltyHoving, -speaking adjs. ; 
French-wise adv. Also + French-sick a., affected 
witli syphilis (cf, 6), also used pntijzbjgjy. 

2684 Otway Atheist iii. i, This Man of War, this ♦French- 
bred Hero. 2798 Nelson 28 Sept, in Nicolas Desp. (1845) 
III. 135 The only remaining *French-bmU Ship of the Line. 
1884 Sat, Rev. 7 June 731/1 The good *French-lovjng 
servants of her English Majesty. 2598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas ii, i. ui. Furies Who bear upon their ♦French- 
sick backs {dessus leurs corps du mal Francois rottgez \ . . 
Farms, Castles, Fees. 177* T. Nugent tr. Hist, Friar 
Gertmd ll. 282 Which nave made our., idiom so very 
French-sick that [etc.]. 2865 Kingsley Herew. Prel., 

♦French-speaking knights. 1573 Baket Alv. F. 2058 Like 
a frenchman, or *french wise, Gallici, 

B. absol. and sb, 

1 . The French language, or a specified variety of 
it. Pedlar's French : cant, thieves’ slang, 

1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7542 Vor bote a man conne frenss, 
me telh of him lute. ci32o Cast. Love 25 Ne mowe we 
alle Latin w’ite..Ne French. C2380 Wyclif IVks. (i88o) 
429 pe worhy reume of rraunse..hah translatid he bible.. 
out of lateyn in-to freynsch. c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 226 For 
Frensh of Paris was to hir unknovve. C2483 Caxton Vocab. 
2 Frensshandcnglissh. 2530 Palscr. 223/r Frenchespoken 
in Burgond)’, wal/on. 1533 IVIorc Debell. Salem Wks. 
964/1, I ..would also be bold in suche frencheas is peculiars 
to the lawes of this realm, to leaue it with them in wryiing 
too. 2567 Har.man Caveat 24 Pedlers French or Canting. 
264* Howell For, Trav. (.\rb.) 58 Yet since the last Conquest 
much French hath got in. 27*4 De Foe Mem, Cavalier 
(184^ 12, I could speak but little French. 2888 F, Hume 
Intact. Midas i. Prol., * So', be said rapidly in French, ‘we 
are in the land of promise 

2 . The French (pi.) : the French people. Also 
(rarely) without article French persons, i* For- 
merly with inflexion as sb., pi. Frenches, 

rS95,SKAKS. yohn iii. iv. 173 If but a dozen French Were 
there in Armes, they [eta]. 2653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. 
xlviii, Such is the nature and complexion of the frenches 
that they are worth nothing, but at the first push. 1W4 
Pepys Diary ix Oct., Captain Titus told us the particulars 
of the French's expedition against Gigcry upon the Barbary 
coast. 1756-7 tr. KeysleVs Trav, (2760) IV. 43^ Germany 
bra veJj’ defended against the French and Bavarians. x86i 
M. Pattisoh Ess. (1889) I. 32 Our island has indeed been 
conquered by Italians, and conquered by French, 
b. French and English : a children’s game. 

SnFolh Words 238 English and French — 
r rench and English (different games)— Frog in the middle 
leta]. 2858 H. Miller Sch. Jy Schm. (1858J 76 They could 


play at * shinty’ and * French and English’, almost niihin 
hail of their parents* homesteads. 

Prench (frenj), v. rare. [f. prec. adj.] 

1 . To French itx to speak French, nonce-mt. 

2639 Fuller (i647)iv.xvi. xgSTheTurbeori’ 

not French it so handsomely, but that theyweredi^ver«l 

2 . irons. To teach (a person) French, nmt-mi 

2831 Examiner 814/1 Where she had been Frtr.dri, 

danced, and taught to draw. x86x (see DeportmektecJ. 

3 . To render into French or give a French ibrrato. 

2887 Sat. Rev. 24 Sept. 435 * I love you’ (quite contctly 

Frenched, * ye vous ainte ’). 2890 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. ;/j 
Monte Silvio, .was Frenched into Mont Cervin. 

1 4 . (See Fkenched ppl. a.) Ohs, 

6. Cookery. (See quot.) ? U.S. 

289s Standard Diet., French xu To prepare, as a chop, 
by partially cutting the meat from the shank and learinj 
bare the bone so as to fit it for convenient handling. 

t French crown. Obs. The English came 
for the French coin called Ecu, Escu. 

2599 B. JoNSON Ex’. Man out of Hum. 11. i, You should 
give him a French crown for it. 1608 Topsell 
( 1658) 715 The powder or dust whereof must be the full 
weight of a golden groat, or as we say a French Crow, 
Comh. 2590 Shake. Mids. N. 1. i. 97 Your Frenche-cro^me 
colour’d beard. 

b, Punningly, ' with reference to the baldness 
produced by the ^ French disease 
2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 99. 

*)* Frenched, ppl. o. [f. French v. + -Eok] 
Dressed in the French fashion. 

2762 Goldsm. at. IV, cv, Mrs. Tibbs in a new sacque, 
ruffles, and frenched hair. 

Frencher (fremjoi). contemptuous, rare. [f. 
French a. r -eb L] A Frenchman. 

1B45 yonaihan Sharp I. 13 Now, these^ Frenchers, and 
even the English, do not understand. x86sKiKCSLEY//m'r. 
II. i. 3 The mongrel Frenchers who scoff at the tongueef 
their forefathers, t- l 

Frenchery (fre*njeri). [See -ery.J Frencii 
goods, fashions, characteristics, etc., collectively. 

2593 Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) II. 224 Aop 
case full of French occurrences .. When that 
Frenchery is once launcht, your trenchor aticndint .. 
intends [etc.] 2B26 H. N. Coleridge West Induing 
Bright island ; I have a nook in my heart for thee win all 
thy Frenchery. , 

French hood. A head-dress worn by womca 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes. 

2542 St. Papers Hen. VI 1 1 , 1 . 695 To the 
ye must appoynte six frenche hoods, with thappurterwu^ 
a 2553 U DALL Royster D. 11. iii. (Arb. > 35 We^shMl E® 
frenche hoodes euery day. 2636 Jackson m 
To Translator, For these loose time.s, >\hen 
food More's out of fashion then an old French hooo* , , 

b. ?A head-dress worn by women when punishM 
for unchastity. . 

2568 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 89 A whipe and a ewt a-u 

a franc hoode, waies me for the, my lasse. 

rrencliification (fremjifikv-'jsn). [See-ncA- 
TiON.l The action of Frenchifying. ,, 

2834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 226 They had 
the Frenchifications possible. 2863 LmoN 
11 . xxv. 265 Where he [Pope] was deemed 

poraries to have improved upon Dryden, It was la 

complete Frenchification of Do’den’s Style. 

FrencMfiedCfre-nJiftid), ///.«. [f.next+-n> - 

1 , cDJitemptnons. Having Prench marine 
qualities; Krench-like, . .. 

*597 Jossos Ev. Matt end of the 

Monsieur Fastidious Brisk, otherwise callcu, . 
Frenchified courtier. 2606 Sir G. Goosecapp i. K 
O. PI. III. 8 Can yee not Irnowe a ro.an from a 
in theis Frenchified dayes of ours? 27x7 
Hist. Whitehall II. 328 Which Procedure thunders 
the King and hisFrenchify’d Council. 2770 
4 The Frenchifi’d Diversion of Bilhards. 

Lotid. HI. 1x6 Frenchified John Bull tsa would^w^^^^ 
and a positive blockhead. x86i Thackeray 
ii. (1876) 51 The home satirists jeered at the r 
ways which they brought back. 
t 2 . (See quot. 1(159). .Ion 

2655 Culpepper, etc. Rivenus ir. viti. 85 
he suspected to be Frenchified. ^ 1659 n*'* V ,1!- Frer^' 

cescdrc, to be or become frenchifiedf or full ^ ,,r t jn 
pox. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Grexv, Bren f » . 
French Interest or Mode; also Clapt or I 
New Cant. Diet. ^ 4- •ft.] 

rrenchiiy (frenjlfai), hioctt.-, 

1 . irons. To make French in form or ..j.^ 
imbue with French qualities, renner kren ^ 

-u .. -vi;,. (Growr ) 


Frenchefied .ri'i-fk"®' ‘ 


to EilUor tl 

rSt.ado»;.orntor« 


Arnoldsonnc was 
Richardson Pamela 1 . Let. 

Sterling Subslanceintoan empty ijhado«',ot*-|"Vyj^ ifa 
our English Solidity into Froth and 
Chron. in Ann. Reg, 125/2 They dressed m r (iJiyll 
frenchifiedhimup. *85* Macaulay in i»2?- 

363 What a quantity of French words ha 
pose that the subject Frenchifies my 
2. intr. To become French m idcn!!, m> 
etc.; to have P’rcnch sympathies. 


domesticated visits 
Mag. XXXVI. ^ ) 


n symimuu«. 


*77 S J.Jekvll C<»m 29 Aum (* W 

omesticxited visits one Frenchifies mo - 7 fy 


What astomdies 


that t 


custom of Frencliifying should + 

FrencMsm (fre-njiz’m). aGrk 

A French custom, idiom, or charocter 
licism. 
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1750 H. Walpole Lett, H. Afa»n(i824) 11. 306 It is very 
amusing though very full of Frenchisms. 

Frencbize (fre^hjaiz), v. [f. -as prec. + -ize.] 
iratts. To turn into French. 

iBSj 26 Mar. 471/2 Kill-devil (Frenchized into 

g^tihiivc^. . 1887 Furnivall R. Brunne's Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 1. 2 viarg.^ Master Wace frenchized all the Latin 
Brute till Cadwallader’s time. 

Frencb. leave. • Originally, the custom (in 
the i8th c. prevalent in France and sometimes 
imitated in England) of going away from a recep- 
tion, etc. \vithout taking leave of the host or hostess. 
Hence, jocularly, to take French leav 6 is to go away, 
or do anything, without permission or notice. 

X77X Smollett Hutn^Ju Clinker (1895) 238 He stole away 
an Irishman’s bride, and took a French leave of me and his 
master. 1772 7'iw«<5-C<J««/o'-^'*^*33She..leftFannywith 
French leave. 177S J. Jekyll C<?zr. (1894) 28 [French eti- 
quettes] are precise to a degree . . I will allow that. , taking 
Frctuh leave (which gains ground even among us at present) 
is easy and natural. But, on the contrary . . there is more 
formality.. in entering one assembly here [France] than in 
taking the round of routs for a whole winter in London. 
*775 Trusler Chesterfieldi s Princ. Politeness, (ed. 4) 72 As 
the taking what is called a French leave was introduced 
that on one person’s leaving the company the rest might 
not be disturbed, looking at your watch does what that 
pieceof politeness wasdestgned to prevent. 1821 W. Gifford 
in Smiles J. Murray (1891) 11. xxi. 55 The few teeth I have 
seem taking their leave — I wish they would take a French 
one. x866 hiRS. H. Wood St. MartitCs Eve xiii. Her 
roving son had taken French leave to go back to London. 

Freuchless (fremjles), a. [f. Fkench sb.-¥ 
-LESS.] Having no French. • 
x8i8 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris ix. 26 As for me, a French- 
less grub, At Congress never born to stammer. X894 Sat. 
Rev. 5 Mar. 230 The rest [of the Romaunt 0/ the Rose] has 
to go m double columns of smaller type, Frenchless, 

Freucll-like, adv. and a, [f. as prec. + Like.] 

A. adv. After the manner of the French people ; 
in French fashion. 

e 1550 Chekc Matt, xviii. 17 We folowing y« ^reek 
calle yis house, as y® north doth yet moor truU sound it, y« 
kurk, and we moor corruptli and frenchlike, y« church. 
XS97-8 Bp. Hall Sat. nr. vii. 34 His haire, French-like, 
stares on his frighted hed. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iii. 126 
Whatsoever extortion or injury they use against him, he 
must be French-like contented, bowing hU head, and making 
a counterfeit shew of thankes. 

B, adj\ Like the French. *848 in Craig. 

Prenclily (fre-njli), (a.) adv. [f. French a. -f- 

-LY.] t A. adj. (See quot.) B. adv. In 

a French manner, French-like. 

15x3 Dovou^syEneisi. Prol. 269 This wtherbuik..Quhilk, 
ondir colour of sum Franch Strang wicht, So frenschlie lets, 
oneth twawourdis gais richt. 1530 Palscr.' 313/1 Frenchely 
belongyng to the countrey of Fraunce Gaule Galliean. 1350 
Mirr. ^l/rt^.(x563) Sa.lisbury\i(.xiu And they as frenchly took 
them selues to flyght. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets Dry Dinner 
P iv, Go Frenchly: Duchly drink j breath Indianly. 1847 Mbs, 
F. ’Trollope Three Cousins (1866) 33 A word too Frenchly 
e.xpressive to «admic of translation. x88z Miss Woolson 
Anne xxiL 344 He only smiled, .and Frenchly shrugged his 
shoulders ! 

Frenchman (fre*njm«n). [f. French a. + 
Man. In early use two words.] 

1 . A man of French birth or nationality. 

O. E. Chron. an.' 1052 (Laud MS.), pa Frenclsce menn. 
c r205 Lay. 7663 iElc Frensc mon pe wes aht hzefS hine 
seolfne bi-pohe. 0:1300 Cursor M.2y^ Mast es it wToght 
for frankis man. 1382 Wyclif 3"^/. Wks. III. 516 Sharper 
enemys and traitours pan Frensshe men and alle o^re 
naciouns. 1480 Caxton ccxliv. (i482l29sThe 

kyng . . was wonder sore agreued and right euyll payed 
toward the frensshmen. 1545 Ascham Toxofik. (Arb.) 79 
The spanyardes, franchmen and germanes. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f, Beasts 125 The breast is by the Frenchmen called 
peculiarly Hampan. 1782 Cowper Truth 303 The French- 
man first in literary fame. 1841 T. A. Trollope Summer 
IF. France I. i. $ The generality of Frenchmen, too, are 
naturally averse to travelling. 

f b. Incorrectly used for : An ancient Gaul. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 271 Afterward he come 
and brak the siege of Frensche men [Galtorum]. 15x3 
Douglas yEw/f vni. xi. 35 How the Franchemen did the 
5et assaill. _ x6oo Holland Livy xxii. Ivii. 467 A Frenchman 
tc^ether with a French woman. 

2 . A (good, etc.) French scholar, cdlloq, 

1670 Cotton Espernon Pref., The greater part of them 
being better Frenchmen, than I pretend to be. 1828 Bcn- 
THAM Wks. 1843 I. 247 The subject was not without its diffi- 
culties; the language French : lam but a sorry Frenchman 
now; I was, 1 imagine, not quite so bad an one then. 

3 . A French ship. 

1889 Daily News 21 Oct, 6/5 The vessel «• proved to be a 
Frenchman. 

i* 4 . In Virginian tobacco-raising (see quot i688\ 
1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Tratts. XVIl. 948 French-men 
they call those Plants, whose leaves do not spread and grow 
large, but rather spire upwards, and grow tall. 1896 P. A. 
Bruce Virginia X. 439 The plants, .showed, .a 

tendency to lag in their growth and to take a spiral shape. 
For this reason they were ahrays referred to as ‘Frenchmen’, 
a people who were associated in the Virginian mind tvith 
tallness and attenuation in form. 

Hence Ibremclimanlifee a. and adv. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rezu V. 560 The character of 
Orasmane is somewhat too chivalrous and Frenchmanlike 
for an Eastern sultan. 1827 Southey Penttts. JFar II. 419 
Frenchmen like, they had a theatre in their camp. 

[Frenehmore, error for Trenchmore.] 
Frencimess (fre-njnes). [f. French^, -ness.] 


The quality or state of being French or of display- 
ing French characteristics. 

x8x6 Southey in Q. Rev. XIV. 357 The nauseating french- 
ness (if we may so call it) of the French stage. 1850 Chamb. 
yml. XIV. 257 We are not so much inclined to smile at the 
Frenchness of the notion. 

t FrencL-peire. Obs. rare. [a. OF.frauche 
fetre, Ireestone.] = Freestone. 

^593 Rites of Durk. (Surtees) s The two dores in the said 
French Peire dores. 

French, polish. 

1 . A polish for wood-work (see quot. 1874). 

iBio P. O.Lomi, Direct. 367 Wheeler, T., Warehouse for 

Bentley & Co’s French Polish. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 
I. 915 Fre/ich polisky a solution of resin or gum resin in 
alcohol or wood naptha. 

2 . *The smooth glossy surface produced on 
cabinet-work by the application of this substance ’ 
(Ogilv.). 

Hence Freucli-poUsb. 2 i. irans., to make smooth 
and glossy with French-polish, ; French- 

polished ppl. a. Also French-polisher, one who 
French-polishes (furniture, etc.). 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1837) 1. 132 You could.. French- 
polish yourself on any one of the chairs. 1847 Alb. Smith 
Chr. Tadpole w. (1879) 40 Houses of rustling brocade and 
French-polished mahogany. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
French'poHsher. 1863 Kingsley 144 A shoal 
of porpoises, .all quite smooth and shiny, because the fairies 
French-polish them every morning. 1879 Daily Neivs 
7 Apr. 3/t Their boat.. has just been left by the French 
polisher. 

Punningly. x886 Ruskin Prxterita I. yj. 202 The modern 
German-plated and French-polished tourist. 

Fre’ncllWOinail. A woman of France; also 
misapplied, f a woman of ancient Gaul. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vly i. hi. 143 Was't I? yea, I it was, 
prowd French-woman. 1600 (see Frenchman x b], 1870 
Emerson Soc. 4 Solit. vii. 148 As was said of the letters of 
the Frenchwomen, 

Frenchy (fremji), a. {adv/) and sh. [f. French 

a. + -T,] 

A. adj. Characteristic of what is French (as op- 
posed to English, etc.) ; French-like. 

1826 H. N. Coleridge JFesi Indies 148 St. Pierre is a 
pretty, .town, .it is neat and Frenchy. 1856 Emerson 
Traits, Lit. Wks, (Bohn) 11. 103 The Englishman .. pre- 
fers his hot chop .. to the .. amplest and Frcnchiest bili-of* 
fare. 

Hence Fre*ncliily adv. ; Fre*nchiness. 

x88x Lit. World (Boston) 21 May 179/2 This [book] is 
an excellent piece of work, true to its title. Its strain |s 
Frenchily enthusiastic. x8^ Pall Mall C. 29 Jan. 3/3 This 
worship of Frenchiness I \vould brand as. .unworthy of cul- 
tured Englishwomen. 

B. sb. A disrespectful name for a Frenchman. 

1883 Miss ’'io^Q'&Stray Pearls II. xvi. 26^ The squires had 

begun by calling him Frenchy. 1895 Dail)r Ncios 27 Dec. 
7/3 Of what nationality is he, then? — Witness: Why, I 
think he’s a Frenchy. 

Frend, obs. form of Friend. 

+ Fre’ndent, <*. Obs. rare— {ad. "L. /ren- 
dent-ev/f pr. pple. of frendcre to gnash the teeth.] 
Gnashing the teeth. 

1630 Lane Cent. S^r’s T. 204 (Ashm. MS.) His frendent 
horse of manie colors pied. 

Frenesy, obs. and dial, form of Frenzy, q.v. 

Frenetic, etc. : see Phrenetic, etc. 

Frenge, fren^e, obs, forms of Fringe. 

+ Freni'gereilt, <t. obs.—^ \/L.freniger bridle- 
bearing : for the termination cf. belligerent/) 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Frenigerent, that ruleth the 
bridle. 

t Freune, fren, a. and sb. Ols. [A corrupt 
form of frendy Fremd, influenced by etymologizing 
association with forenne. Foreign.] 

A, adj. Strange, not related, rare—^. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices i. (1558) 21 They conuey 
those same riches to frenne folke : which it were more reason 
bothe to bee delt and left to their kinsfolke. 

B. sb. A foreigner, stranger, enemy. 

*579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Apr. 28 So now his frend is 
chaunged for a frenne [1597 fren]. Gloss., Frenne, a straun- 
ger. The word I thinke was. .poetically put, and afterwarde 
vsed in common custome of speech for forenne. 16x4 Davies 
Eclogue in Braivne's Past.,\i frennes forbeare at home hem 
to inuade. They wry their peace to noy each other, 

Frenum: see FBiENUM. 

+ Fre’nzic, Obs. rare, In6frenByke,-icke, 
-eke. [f. Frenzy jA + -ic.] — Fbenzical. Hence 
Frenzicness. 

1547 Recorde Judic. Ur. 27 But if the pacyent be fren- 
syke .. it doth most commynly betoken death. Ibid., If it 
be in a burnjmg Ague, it is a token of frensycknesse, 1570 
Levins Manip. 54 Frenseke, i2t Frensicke. 

f Fre’Uzical, Obs. Also 6 fransical, 8 
phrenaicaL [f, as prec. + -al.] Affected with, 
characterized by, or of the nature of frenzy ; crazy, 
mad ; wildly enthusiastic. 

a 1586 Sidney Wanstead Play in Arcadia, etc. (1629) 619 
A certalne fransical maladie they call Loue. 1677 Gilpin 
Demonol. {s 26 -j) 50 Their scorns shall have no more impres- 
sion upon us than the ravings of a frenzical person that 
knows not what he speaks^ *720 W. Gibson Diet, Horses 
vii. (1731) III When a horse is poisoned .. he will . . some- 
times be Phrenzical and delirious. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (x8ii) V. viii: 96 Such a passion. .a.s might confirm 
the intimation I had given of a phrensicai disorder. 


Frenzied (fremzid), ppl. a. [f. Frenzy v . + 
-ED 1.] Affected with or characterized by frenzy ; 
crazy, mad; distracted, frantic; wildly enlhu- 
siastic. 

*79^ Jane West Gossip's Story I. 156 His troubl’d soul to 
phrensy’d rage By fancy’d wrong was stung. 17^-7 Cole- 
ridge Sonn., To Author of * The Robbers', Wandering at 
eve with finely frenzied eye. 1808 Scott Mann. 1. xxix, St. 
Fillan’s blessed well, Whose springs can frenzied dreams 
dispel. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxviii. He danced in a 
frenzied manner round the sofa. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. ix. 312 Gatherings of frenzied enthusiasts. 
Hence rre*nziedly adv., in a frenzied manner. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xiv. 158 They bark frenziedly 
at nothing. 

Frenzy, plirenzy (fre-nzi), sb. and a. Forms: 
a, 4-6 frenesie, -ye, 4 frenesi, frensye, fransie, 
(4-5frenise, 5frenysye, franesie, 6frenyse, 
franzie), 4-7 frenesy, 5-6 fransey, 6-7 frensie, 
-zie, (7 frensey), 5-9 frensy, (6 frenesi, fransy, 
-zy, 6-7 frenc(e)y), 7- frenzy. 0 . 6-7 phrene- 
sie, -ye, plirensie, -zie, 6-9 phrensy, (9 -esy), 
7-phrenzy. See also Phrenesis. ["ME. frenesie, 
a. OF. frenesie (F. frdnisie) = Pr. frenezia, It. 
frenesia, f. late L. phrenesis (whence directly Pr. 
frenezi, Sp. frenesi, Pg. frenesi), a pseudo-Gr. 
formation (on the analogy of pairs of related words 
in '"qais, -r\TLK 6 s) after phrenetietts, corruption of 
Gr. (ppeviTiKos : see Frantic. 

The spelling with ^h- is now rare; some writers show a 
tendency to prefer it when the reference is to prophetic 
ecstasy or demoniacal possession.] 

A. sb. 

1 . Mental derangement ; delirium, or temporary 
insanity; in later use chiefly the uncontrollable 
rage or excitement of a paro-vysm of mania. Now 
somewhat rare in lit. sense. 

o. c x^o Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 17 A fantasic caused 
of trubblyng of be brayne, as a mane bat es in a frensye. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vir. v. (149s) 225 Frensy is 
an hote postume in certaynskynnesand fellesof the brajme, 
and therto folowyth wakynge and rauyng, ^1440 Hylton 
Scala Per/. (W, de W. 1494) 11. xxii, ihou shiilt fall in to 
syckenes or in to fantasyes or in to frenesyes. 1549 Compi. 
Scot. XV. 124, I may compair them til ane man in ane 
frenyse, quhilk bytis his auen raembris vitht bis tetht. 1674 
Milton P. L. (ed. 2) xi. 485 Demoniac frenzy, moping 
melancholy, And moon-struck madness. 17x3 Swiyr Frenzy 
c/y. Denny Wks. 1755 III. i. 138 An officer of the custom 
house, who was taken ill of a violent frenzy last April. 1794 
Coleridge On a Friend who died 0/ a Fever 17 Till frenz>’ 
..Darts her hot lightning-flash athwart the brain. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece y. 219 He must have been subject to tem- 
porary fits of frenzy. 

/9. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 133 b, Rinning thyme .. is . . 
good., for the phrenesye. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol.v. iii. § x 
They thinke and doe as it were in a phrensie they know not 
what, ce 16x7 Bayne £?« (1658) 82 Through phrenzie 

out of our right minds. 1793 Holcroft tr, Lavater's 
Physiog. I. 8 Should the light by being brought too close to 
his eyes produce phrensy, he may burn himself, 1835 
T HiRLW Au.Greecel. iv. iii The women of Argos were struck 
with phrenzy. 

2 . fg. Agitation or disorder of the mind likened 
to madness ; a state of delirious fury, rage, enthu- 
siasm, or the like; also, wild folly, distraction, 
cmziness. 


o. [c 1386 Chaucer Som/n. T, 501, I hold him in a maner 
frenesye.J ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3827 Hefellein afransye for 
fersenesse of herte. cz422 Hoccleve fereslaus' Wifeyis 
The Shipman had also the franesie, b^^t with this Emperice 
hadde ment ffulfillid his foul lust of aduoutrie. 1532 More 
Confitt. Tindale Wks. 605/2 Happy were Tindall, if he were 
as well recouered of his fransies. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N, v. 
i. 12 The Poets eye in a fine frenzy rolling. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India fy P. 266 That the Immortal Clods should be 
..pleased with such Wickedness, is the highest Frenzy to 
believe. 1791 Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 8 When the 
tongue or the pen is let loose in a frenzy of passion. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 231 ‘I'he sight inspired 
almost a frenzy of delight. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
234 Some hot-headed Roman Catholic, driven to frenzy by 
the lies of Oates. X87X Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) Iv. 
xviii. II2 An act done in the mere frensy of despair. 

) 5 . c 1665 M Rs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 
379 note. His moderation in a time of phrenzy was surely a 
sufficient argument. 1795 Windham 5 Jan. 

(18x2) I. 264 With all the phrenzy and fondness which men 
usually shew to their most e.xtravagant opinions, 1813 Scott 
Rokeby I could have laughed. .To see, in phrenesy 

sublime. How the fierce zealots fought and bled. x8ss H. 
Reed Lcct. Eng. Hist. ix. 287 The king, probably to save 
his life from the phrensy of faction, banished him, 

b. A crazy notion or wild idea ; also, a craze or 
mania {for something). 

1632^ J. Hay\vard tr. Biondis Eromena 126 A new phren- 
sie being come into hts head of getting the Princcsse. X7c^ 
Curios, in Husb. 4 Card. 13 Whom the Frensy of! ravell- 
ing never carry'd into Foreign Lands. 1761 Hume /list. 
Eng. HI. lx. 291 Accustomed to indulge every clumera in 
politics, every frenzy in religion. . 

3 . atlrib. and Comb., as frenzyfotnted, -fol/tng 
adjs. ; frenzy-fever, a fever attended with e- 
lirium, ? brain-fever. 

16x3 
bn t 

1806 Antid. Mss. J/utn.j^yr *** ■i,7'4mv<-ri-d when 

E^rlet fev=^ one. n frensy 

ifr?nV^5fted shriek Pass them onhenrd to heaven. 1777 
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Wa’rton Ode viii. 54 To bid her visions meet the *frenz)-- 
rolling eye. 

Hence t rre'nzlfola., affected with frenzy. 

1726 Dn Foe HUt. Devil 1. iv, All these pretences of 
fren2iful and fanciful people. 

B. adj. [? attrib. nse of the sb.] 
fl. Mad,' insane, crazy. Obs, 

1577 tr. Bnllhtgeds Decades (1592) 205 He that bindelh a 
phrensie man, and waketh him that is sick of the lelhai^ie. 
doth trouble them both, and yet he loueth them both. x6x6 
S. Ward Serm. (1635) 337 All these sharpers have but a 
frensiemanssleepe. sd^’jll'RKevCovwi. Mati.w.^^ Saunders 
..being sent to prison -by Stephen Gardner ,. (who bad, 
Carry away this pbrensie*fool, etc.). 

2. dial. Angry ; of a violent temper, passionate. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede x, I daresay ye Nvarna franzy, 
for ye look as if ye’d ne’er been angered t your life. 1876 
.9. Wartv. Glnss.^ Franzy^ passionate. 1884 Chester Gtoss.y 
Franzy^ irritable. 

Hence +rre*iizlly adv.^ '|*Pre*iiziness. 

1594 T. B. tr. La Priviaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 310 Vehement 
anger is often accompanied with frensinesse. ^ a x688 
Bunyan Wks. (1692) I. 427/1 How frenzily he imagins 1 
I*reiizy (fre*nzi),7;. [f. Frenzt irans. To 
drive (a person) to frenzy, infuriate. 

x8xo A. Bosivell Edinburgh 155 A poet .. Frenzied by 
change of manners and town fa.shion, Kails at the change. 
1857 Buckle Civiltz. I. vit. 439 The people, frenzied by 
centuries of oppression, practised the most revolting cruel* 
ties. X872 Daily Neivs 18 Mar., The bare thought. .frenzies 
him to the verge of madness. 

Hence Pre’nzying ppl. a. 

X7qs SovTHEY yean Are u. 270 Ever and anon Some 
mother raised o’er her expiring child A cry of frenzying 
anguish. iSzr Shelley Frawe/h. Unh. i. 267 Rain then 
thy plagues. .Ghastly disease and frenzying fear. 
Freprie, obs. form of Frippery. 

PreQ^neuce (frrkwens). [a. F. friquencCj ad. 
L. frctjuenlia, f. fi'equent-em : see Frequent and 
-ENCE."] 

1. An assembling in large numbers; a crowded 
state or condition ; also concr. concourse, crowd, 
assembled throng. Ohs. exc. anh. 

J« -AP Rice in Four C. Eug. Lett, 33 Tlicre was here 
suche frequence of women commyng and reassorting to this 
monastery'. 2579 Fulke Confut. Sanders 542 The great 
multitude of people in that church, by reason of the frequens 
of the imperial city. ^ <2x656 Bp. Hall Eeut. /K/i-x. (x66o) xi, 

1 was encouraged with a sufficient frequence of Auditors. 
1671 Milton F. R. i, 128 The Most High who, in full fre* 
qiience bright Of angels, thus to Gabriel smiling spake. X835 
Browning Paracelsus it. 242 Hold me before the frequence 
of Thy seraphs. 1871 — Balaust. 2001 He .. knew the 
friendly frequence there. 

1 2. Constant use of (something) ; familiarity, 
close acquaintance. Ohs. 

X603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxvii, (1632) 428 [He] sub* 
mitted himselfe to that arte [medicine] .. by reason of the 
frequence he had in other Sciences. 16x7 Br. Hall Quo 
V adis XX. 70 Besides the ordinary practise of Idolatry, and 
frequence of oathes. 1624 — Rent. Wks. (x66o) 4 Oh ye 
foolish Israelites with whom too much frequence made tne 
food of Angels contemptible. 

3. Frequent occurrence or repetition. 

1603 Florio Montaigne iii. v. 522 The long-continued 
frequence of this accident, should by this time have seasoned 
the bitter taste thereof. 2641 Vind. Smcctymnuus 

Pref. 1 Bemoaning the frequence of scandalous Pasquins. 
2W8 Browning King <5- Bk, vi. 1136 Ever some spiritual 
witness new and new In faster frequence. 2889 L, Keith 
Httrrie, Pettieoats 1. x. 212 The granny, .wakes up to tell it 
[her story] anew with a zest that is never staled by frequence, 

tb. Physics. = Frequency 4 b. Ohs.rare-^. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man i.ii. 119 Vibrations of different 
Kinds, or Frequences. 

Frequency (frrkwensi). [ad. L.freqiiaiiia : 
see prec. and -ency.] 

1*1. The slate or condition of being crowded; 
also concr, a numerous assembly, concourse, crowd. 

*SS3"®7 & M, <1596) 196/1 The king com- 

manded all the . . prelats of the church to be called 
in a great solemn frequencie. xS70“6Lambarde Peramb. 
R ent^ 11826) 201 To^ Pinnendene Heath expert men 
of ihis^ishyre .. cime in great frequencie. x6ox R. John- 
.soN Atupl. Sf Couiviio. (1603) 114 Nothing doth better 
temper the aire of any place than the frequency of inhabi* 
tants. 1644 Milton Jdgut. (1851) 290 He was for 

two j’cars chief Professor ..with greatest frequency and 
applause of all learned and pious men. 1723 Slate 0/ Russia 

1.209 Fhc frequency* ofPeopleatMoskow was extraordinary 
on this Occasion. 

1 2. The fact of occurring at short distances apart ; 
numerousness. Ohs. 

1650 B. Karri's ParivaPs Iron Age 45 The enemies army 
could not enter, m regard of the frequency of great rivers. 

1 3. The constant xise or repetition ^(something); 
frequent practice. Obs. 

1615 J. Stkpjiens Satyr, Ess. 6g The p.Ttronage of Pie* 
bci.ms .. The frequencie of which custome made Nobiliiie 
famous. x68j Norris llierocles 14 Neither does this pre* 
cept of honouring an Oath forbid us Perjur>‘ only, but also 
frequency of Swe.aring. x683 S. PcNTOV^7«<T/^/m//’/ lustr. 
59 Oblige him to frequency of NVriiing Home. 1785 Sarah 
Fielding O/helta II. xviii, The frequency of vice had 
deadened her sense of it. 

fb. I'requent intercourse, familiarity 7oilh (a 
person) ; constant attendance at (a place). Ohs. 

16x2 Howru-L For. Tran'. (Arb.) 21 The greatest banc of 
Engll.sh CentJemen abroad, is too much frequenejMnd com* 
munication with their own Countrcy-mcn. x68o Lo. Catel 
Sp. IIo. Com. 26 Oct. in Collect* Poems 179 Who by his 


frequency at the Palace, had seemed rather one of the 
Family. 

. 4. The fact of occurring often or being repeated 
at short intervals. Of the pulse : Rapidity. 

1641 Ld. J. Digby Sp.Ho.Cpm. 19 Jan. 20 The frequencie 
of Parliament is most essentially necessary. 2696 tr. Du 
Mont's Voy. Levant 226 Earthquakes . . there happen’d 
four in one day . . Nor does their frequency make ’em less 
dreadful. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 272 They increase 
the Strength and Frequency of the Pulse. 2766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. vii, I began..to be displeased with the frequency 
of his return. 1836 Hor. Smith 77n I'riivipet (i8;6) 271 
The diminished frequency of wars. 2883 A. Jessopf in 19//: 
Cent. XIII. 259 The ghastly frequency of the punishment of 
death tended to make people savage and bloodthirsty. 

b. Physics^ etc. The rate of recurrence of any 
regularly repeated event, e.g. a vibration ; the num- 
ber of times that it occurs in a second or other 
assumed unit of time. 

2832 Brewster Nat. Ma^ic ix. (i863) 287 The pitch or 
frequency of vibration constituting the note. 2881 Nature 
No. 616. 359 If the notes e! and d" are sounded together, 
their fregiiencies being in the ratio 8 19- 2893 Thues 21 May 
6/1 Alternating currents of high frequency. 2896 W. G. 
WooLLcoMDE Work Physicstti.6g Take the average 
of these numbers for each fork to represent the ratio of their 
frequencies. 

t Pre^nent, sh. Obs. rare [f. Frequent vi] 
Frequentation, resort. 

2631 Brathwait Whitnzies. Decoy 28 Private alleys are 
his sanctuaryes in the citie: but places of publike frequent 
in the countrey. 2635 — Arcad. Pr. 11. 162 Private solitary 
groves Shut from frequent, his contemplation loves. 

Freg,tieilt (frrkwent), a. [ad. X,. frequent-ctn 
crosvded, frequent; cognate with farctre to stuff 
(see Farce 

't' 1. Of persons, an assembly, etc. : Assembled in 
great numbers, crowded, full. Often in full and 
frequent. Obs. 

1590 Disc. cone. Span. Invas. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
166 There was generally made throughout the whole realm 
a most frequent assembly of all sorts of people. 1606 
Holland Snetou. 24 He. .in a ful and frequent assemblie. . 
besought the faithful! helpe and assistance of his soldiers. 
<rx6xi Chapman Iliad 11. 71 As when of frequent bees 
Swarms rise out of a hollow rock. 2638 Baillie Lett. (1775) 
I. 37 To-morrow, in Stirling, is expected a frequent council. 
2674 Drvden State Innoc. i..Wks. 1883 V. xaS 'Tis fit in 
frequent senate we confer. 27*5 Pope Odyss. xvi. 377 Apart 
they sate, And full and frequent, form’d a dire debate. 2746 
H. Walpole ix//. to SirH. Mann (1857) II. 38 One hundred 
and thirty-nine Lords were present, and made a noble sight 
on their benches frequent and fultl 

+ b. Of a place: Filled, full, crowded (with 
persons, rarely with things). Also, much resorted 
to, frequented. Obs. 

2536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (1821) I, p. xviii. The erd is 
now mair frequent in pepU than it was. 2555 Grindal/Tiw. 
(1843) 230 blaster Scorj'and certain other.. have an English 
Church there, but not verj’ frequent. 2603 Holland Plu^ 
t arch's Afor. 342 When he was to play upon his harpe, for 
a prize in some frequent Theater. 2604 R. Cawdrey Table 
Alph.f Frequent^ much haunted, or goe too. 2673 Ray 
Journ. L(no C. i The town.. seemed frequent and full of 
people. 2815 Shelley Alastor 93 Halls, Frequent with 
costal column, and clear shrines Of pearl, 

2. Found at short distances apart ; numerous, 
abundant. Somewhat arch. 

2605 Camden Rctu.^ (1637) 2 [Britaine is], .beautified with 
many populous Cities . . frequent Hospitals [etc.]. 2607 

Topsell Fourf, Beasts (1658) 343 There is no Beast so fre* 
quent as these in all Cilicia. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 2 Pirats and Pickaroones : w’hich are very frequent 
upon the Coasts of Spain. 2705 Addison Italy (1766) 149 
Through frequent cracks the steaming sulphur broke. 2722 
D, CoxE Carolina 86 The Plant .. is very frequent in most 
of the Southern Parts of this Country. 28x6 Keatinge 
Trnv.{x%i-j) 1. 217 Walls,. flanked and crowned by frequent 
square lowers, i860 Hawthorne Transforut. II. xvi. 275 
It was a wise and lovely sentiment, that set up the frequent 
shrine and cross along the roadside. 

3. Commonly used or practised, well known, 
common, usual. Nowrair. ^ Frequent to \ com- 
monly occurring in. 

2532 Elyot G<n\ HI. vii, Howe frequent and familiar a 
thyngc with euery astate and degre throughout Chris* 
tendome is this rcuerent othe. 2635 A. Stafford Fem. 
Glory (1869) 39^ I have not . . used any one word not 
frequent and familiar, a 2668 Davenakt Siege 1. Dram. Wks. 
x8p IV. 375 In the epistles Dedtcator>’..’iis frequent To 
bejy men with praise. 2706 Congreve Disc. Pindaric Ode 
A j, There is nothing more frequent among us, th.an .. 
Flndarique Odes. X76a-7X H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. 
Paint. (1786) II. 239 Such enamelled plates being frequent 
to old watches instead of crj'stals. x8x6 Keatinge 7'rav. 
(18x7) I. 139 Such we may rely on it was a picture, and a 
correct one, of frequent life. 2869 Times i Jan. 4 It is 
frequent to Impute to Radicals the wish to ‘Americanize 
our institutions’, 

t b. Of a report, etc. ; Widely current. Of a 
book: ^Yidely circulated, popular. Obs. 

2623 Crt. 4 Times Jos. / (1849) II. 360, I ‘was not then 
fully persuaded of the prince’s going to Spain, though the 
report were frequent, from London. 1626 blAssiNCER A’<»w. 
Actors, i, *115 frequent in the city he hath subdued The 
j and the Daci. 2628 Earle Microeosm.^ Pot. Poet 

j Wts frequcnt*st Workes goe out in single sheets. 

V'eever Ane. Furs. Mon. 62 The stor>’ is frequent. 

4. Happening or occurring at short intcrv.als; 
often recurring; coming or happening in close suc- 
cession. Of tlie pulse : Faster than is normal or 
usual (cf. F. pouts friquent)* 


The prevailing sense, by which all the others, so farasi'-.r 
survive, are more or less coloured, 

1604 R. Cawdrey TaldcA Iph., Frequent, often, donecirv 
times. 26X5J. Stephens .S'n/jr.£‘sr.26oThi<\ratch.irord»i;f 
be frequent in his cups. 2662-3 MARVELLC<>rr.:«xxvll\Yb. 
1872-5 II. 83 Concerning which you may expect freqewt* 
letters. 2707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 43 This 
feverish. .and frequenter than the former. X7 S<jT.N£rtxi.{ 
Postscr. to MiltorAs P. L., There have been frequent for- 
geries in the literarj’ world. 2795 Gentl. Mag. 539^ The 
blights were this year. .more frequent, .and. .more destruc- 
tive than usual. 2816 J. Wilson City of Ptagitt\.\,'l‘t'^ 
green banks . : Brown, when I left them last, with freqeett 
feet. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xxiii. 166 The snown-as dt« 
. .and our immersions in unseen holes verj* frequent. 

5. Addicted io^ wont to indulge in (a practice 
course of action) ; accustomed to do (something) ; 
given to repetition in (a subject). Now rare. 

2560 Rolland Crt. Venus ii. 9x1 Bol weill 5e knaw, ihau 
is na men frequent To enter heir. x6o8 Don & Clluh 
Expos. Prov. ix. & xii. loi The holy Ghost in thisbooke, 
is very frequent in this point. 26x1 Shaks. Wint. 7 . r. 
ii. 36 He is..Iesse frequent to his Princely exmlses liia 
formerly he hath appeared. 16x6 Donne Serin. ciiiL 
(Alford) VI. 118 The fathers were frequent in comparia;.. 
Eve the Mother of JMan and Marj’ the Mother ofGoi 
26^9 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 7 How frequent the Sdptiire 
is in the prohibition of this practice. 27x0 Steele Tathr 
No, 244 p 5 Fellows of this Class are verj’ frequent In the 
Repetition of the Words Rough and Manly. 1854-53 
Newman Idea of University (1873)^29 Milton is frequeat 
in allusions to his own history and circumstances. 


6. t a. That is often at or in (a place). Oh 
b, (with an agent-noun) : That does a thing often; 
constant, habitual, regular. 

1621 Bible 2 Cor. xi. 23 In prisons more freQuecl; b 
deaths oft. 2624 Massinger Part. Love 1. iv, In suffer- 
ing such a crew of riotous gallants .. to^ be so frequent 
Both in your house and presence. 2628 in Picton i’/Av 
Munic. Kec. (x883)I. 208 Fyve of the frequentest Cornu:!- 
cants. 2784 CowpER Task vi, • 306 The timorous hire, 
Grown so familiarwith herfrequent guest, Scarce shuns ne, 
1857 WiLLMOTT Pleas. Lit. xi. 49 Of course, the frcqnnt 
writer will in time be quick. 18^ RusKiN/'ri/rtyoI.ni. 
21X The Professor was a frequent guest at mygrandmoihers 
tea-table. 

f c. That is often in company ivith (a person); 
familiar ; conversant in (a subject), Obs. 

c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. exvit, Accuse me thus . . Tbt I nine 
frequent binne with vnknowne mindes.^ 26x5 J. Sjeihos 
Satyr, Ess. 214 A talkative Barber ; with whoroe he «lie 
more frequent, 2632 Heywood Eng. Bits. (1641) s* 
was.. In the Hberall arts so frequent, that ih^ 
rather innate and born with him, then ..acquirw. toti- 
znd Ft. Iron Age To Rdr., Wks. 1874 IH-.SS* Eoer)*^ 
name, which may appeare obscure or intricate to such 2« 
are not frequent in Poetry. . 

7 . quasi-ar/v, (Also, in illiterate use; as a twl 
adv. = Frequently, often.) 

2624 Selden Titles lion, 6 Such like more 
ancient and later Stone very frequent. 27^ 

II. 61 Th’ old And crazy earth has had her shakg W 
hlore frequent, xBxo Scott Lady of L. 1. 4.9® u 
does the bright oar break The darkening mirror , 

2870 B. Harte rr«///):7rrwrfii,ButhissmjleR«*«P«” 
and childlike, As I frequent remarked to Bill ^ , 

Hence rre'quentness, the state or condition 
being frequent; frequency. 

2664 H. More E.xpos. Seven Churches 
then-ordinarj’ frequentness of burning the ,j, 

Martyrs..in this Period. 2668 — Dtv. Dial- ». u • 

Admit the necessity of dying, whatnec«sityorc n . 
of the frequentness of Diseases? 2862 Burton ^ • 

344 The frequentness of sainlship among the insn. 

Frequent (fr/kwe-nt), ,1’ 

i. frequent-em Frequent. Cf. F.//'/?«W‘^ ^ 
corded from I2lh c.).] , , 

1. trans. To visit or make use of (a pIJMi 
to resort to habitually ; to attend (a 

2555 Eden Decades 320 'The nauig-ition to m W R ^ 
wel knowen and frequented. 2585 


XV. 266 Many . . haue frequented sermons Pd'(,u\ 
of great deuotion. 2623 PuRchas P^b^uiast .J 
This hou«;e is fifiie or threescore yard 
onely bj- Priests, Gibson in mw**; 

A /-..flri^.hnose whii? * 


.-iras loi'N* 


227 He constantly frequented the uhldi I 

1711 Steele Sf/ct. No. 148 r 4 A Coffee 
mysdf frequent. 2725 He Foe^ f luic were 


X93 Some of those ways through the hilU ^ \ios 

quented. ' 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. f ” coodf^.* 

or materials are only to be got by 

pany. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vertue nfrequer.toJi 

III, 248 Drawing in theacademy, which J. amor? 

though established only bj' private 

artists. 2834 L. Hunt Town tv. (1848) *9 ' t’)’ 1^ 

St. Clement Danes . . was the one 

Johnson, sd6o-Aferc. Marine blag. 

the species called * California Greys , freque ^ 

2. To visit or associate with (a ^ 'piD')- 
frequently with (a person) or in (nis f 
Now somewhat rare. pr^-fiucnic 

2477 Earl Rivers (Caxlon) Dictes ”3 J ijjc rlcb?- 
haunie the comp.anycs of wysemen th«^, 

,576 Fleming Panopl. Epist-zp 
panic of Crates, a man indued with Wbol^Iv 

glDNEY Pr. XXVI. lit. 1 did not 4 

vainesse bent. 26x6 in J. IJcnncU- 

frequent and keep company with mtondi 

Penn /rXx. (.78.’) 1%'. 307 Nor <I» '‘Srd. 
them till that time itheir fad 

North Lives (iSzO) U, 292 Hi» 
that used to frequent him much. 

A‘«.(2892)i45jt is for other and greater 
frequent the Greeks. 
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FBEQUENTABLE. 

fb. Of a disease: To attack often. 0!is.rare—\ 
1631 tr. BrueCs Praxis Med. 59 This disease . . doth fre- 
quent children. 

f 3. To use habitually or repeatedly ; to practise. 
1485 Caxton C/ias. Gt. 29 Charles.. by ardaunt dcsjTe 
frequented the bookes composed vpon the cryslen fayth. 
X54X Bible (Cranmer) The Byble in Englyshe to 

be frequented and used in everye Churche within this his 
sayd realme. 1546 Lakgley tr./’o/. Verg.de Invent. \.vX. 
226 The Great Prophet Dauid, whiche songe the Misteries 
of God in Meter frequented Singing. 1576 Fleming 
Panopi. Epist. Epit. A, Verlue and commendable be- 
haviour, was of them both so frequented and followed. 
16x4 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 105 The oyle of 
Oliues they, .frequented, .sparingly. 164* W, Bird Ma^^. 
Hon. 55 And after that the word Baron seeraeth to be fre- 
quented in this Realm in lieu and place of the word Thane. 
1^5-7 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy (1668) 43 A_ Play which 
has been frequented the most of any he has writ. 

tb. To celebrate (a sacrament, etc.) j to honour 
with observances. Cf. Y .friqtunter. Obs. 

^ *555. *669 [see the vbl. sb.]. 1565 Jewel Ee/l. Harding 
(i6ri)375He gaue the 1 mage of his Passion to be frequented 
[eelebrandam] in the Church. 1579 Fulke Refnt. Rastel 
723 The Christians did solemnelye frequent the memories of 
the martyrs. 1581 T. Bell Haddon's Ansvj. Osor. 343 b, 
God did institute in his Church two Sacramentes..If we do 
not frequent these in that sincerity of Religion .. Let us be 
condemned. 

c. rejl. To busy oneself something, Obs. 
1x1562 G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 216 He dayly fre- 
quentyng hymeseJf abought suche busynes and deeds of 
honest charitie. 

t4. To familiarize 7 £/fM. Obs. [Cf. Frequent «. 

6 b.] 

15M Exhort, to H. M. faithful Subjects in Hart, Mise. 
II. 93 Ye encounter with them that are rich, hardy, reso- 
lute, and frequented with daily victories. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. V. 219 [The Armenians practised certain vices] which 
my conscience commands me to conceale : least I frequent 
this Northern world with that which their nature never 
knew. 

•[•S. inii'. To resort to or wtio (a person or place); 
to associate with (a person) ; to be often in or 
abont (a place). Obs. 

*577 Hanmer Asic. Eccl. Hist, (16x9) 06 An indnlte multi- 
tude. .frequented vnto Paulus. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
467, I frequented more often to Camilla. 1599 Sir R. 
WROTHEin Ellis S^. 11. Ill, 181 Sertaine lewde 
fellowes.. which doe frequenteand useabouie Layton heath. 
1651 tr. Life Father Sarji V1676I 67 He frequented much 
with Fra. Antonio da Viterbo, 1660 tr, Amyraldus' Treat, 
cone. Relig, i. vii. 123 Will she frequent in Towns, or will 
she resort to unhabited places? 1725 Pope Odyss. v. 128 Far 
from all the ways Where men frequent. 18x0 Scott Lady 
of L, I. XXV, Nor track nor pathway might declare That 
human foot frequented there. 

1 6. trans. a. To crowd or pack closely together, 
b. To crowd, fill (a place), c. To supply abun- 
dantly. Obs. 

*578 [see Frequented ppi. a,]. 1596 Drayton Legendiiu 
253 These brimfull Eyes With Tydes of Teares continually 
frequented. 1667 Milton P. L , x. 1091 With tears Water- 
ing the CTOund, and with our sighs the air Frequenting. 
1682 R. Burton Ad/nir. Cur. (1684) 82 Winchester is a City 
which flourished in the time of the Romans and now in- 
difl'erently peopled, and frequented by water. 

Hence Frequemting vbl, sb. 
a 1555 Ridley in Confer, hetxv. Ridley <5- Latymer (1556) 
16 b, The , . institution of our sauior Christe, for the efte fre- 
quenting of the remembrance of his deathe. S58X J. Bell 
II addon'" 5 Ans^u. Osor. 138 b, As touchyng Luthers frequent- 
yngofHyperboHcallspeaches. i669Woodhead,S'/. Teresas. 
xix. (16711 119 Here comes in the frequenting of the Sacra- 
ments, 1698 Fryer ./Irr. E. India ff P. 376 Birds, by whose 
frequentings he arrives to the top of his hopes. 1870 
Lubbock Ori%. Civiliz. v. 163 Which may be known from 
ordinary snakes by certain signs, such as their frequenting 
huts, not eating mice [etc.]. 

Frequentable (fr/kwcntabl), a. rare. [f. 
Frequent z/.-f- -ABLE. Ci.Y.frIquentable.'\ That 
may be frequented or visited, easily accessible; 
•fa. of a person (obs .') ; b. of a place. 

1580 Sidney (1622) 126 The exercises of that age 

[youth], and his humour . . made him something the more 
frequeniable. 1843 Nezv Miryvr 111 . (Cent), Have made 
their bookstore most frequentable for facility of purchase. 

Freg^nentage (frfkwentMj). rare—'. [f. 
Frequent v. + -age.] ‘ The practice or habit of 
frequenting’ (W.). 

x8x4 Southey Roderick x. 37 To guard them on their 
flight through upland paths — remote from frequentage. 

tFre^uentauce. Obs. rare'~'. [f. Frequent?/. 
-h-ANCE.J ?The fact of being frequented or re- 
sorted to. 

*593 Nashe Chris fs T.-jgh, Some one Gentleman generally 
acquainted, they glue his admission vnto, sans fee, and free 
priuiledge thence-forward in theyr Nunnery, to procure them 
frequentance. 

ZVeq.ueiltatiou (frrkwenl^i-Jan). [a. F. fri- 
qjieiUatioity ad. l^.frequefttdtwn-emj n. of action f. 
freqiuntare to Frequent.] 

1. The action or habit of frequenting (a place) ; 
a visiting or resorting to frequently ; habitual at- 
tendance. 

*585 T. Was^hington tr. Kicholay's Voy. 11. iii. 23 The 
principall entrle was .. shut with great bushes .. which in 
processe of time and lacke of frequentation, were so growen. 
1616 R. C. Times' Whistle ii. 73 Are these the fruit thy 
frequentation Of learned sermons yeilds? 1660 Water- 
house Arms Arm, 155 Famous it has been for its Trade, 


and frequentation of forraigners to her. 1748 Chesterf. 
Lett. (1792) II. cl. 33 ilie frequentation of courts checks 
this petulancy of manners. 1775 Johnson Western Is/. 
^yks. X. 477 A shop in the islands as in other places of 
little frequentation. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 571 
The art of deserving it [praise] will hardly be attained %vith- 
out some frequentation of the theatre. 1847 Grote Hist, 
Greece x. xxviii. (1862) III. 46 Reciprocal frequentation of 
religious festivals was.. the standing evidence of friend- 
ship. 

2. The action or habit of frequenting (a person) ; 
familiar intercourse with. 

? X520 Barclay tr. yu^trtha xl v, 6^ They dwelled seperat . . 
farre from the court and frequentation of kynges of numidy. 
c x6xo Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 390 He denied he was a 
Witch or had any Frequentation with them. 1652 Cot- 
TERELL Cassandra iv. (1676) 55 Retired from the commerce 
or frequentation of men. 1882 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 4 He 
had however qualities which were derived no doubt from 
early frequentation with negroes. 1890 Sat. Rev. 22 Feb. 
216/1 If only frequentation of sovereigns and statesmen 
could do it, a superficial explanation would be provided. 

1 3. The act of using or making use ^frequently. 
Also, in early use, a custom, practice. Obs. 

2525 Ld, Berners Froiss. II. ecu. [cxcviii.] 620 They be 
herde people, and of rude engyn and wytte, and of dyuers 
frequentacyons and vsage. 1578 Banister Hist. Man vnr. 
102 Collumbus reproued such as hitherto haiie made descrip- 
tion of the eyes, by frequentation of brutish Anathomies. 
A 1678 Woodhead ZxV/«^(x688) 56 Frequentation of 
prayer is an employment more spiritual. 

b- Frequent use or celebration (of the sacra- 
ments). (So Y. frlqueniation.) 

1626 T. H. Caiissttt's Holy Crt. 2x7 The exercise of the 
presence of God, ioyned with, .frequentation of sacraments. 
1887 C. W. Wood Marriage 20 Prayer and the frequenta- 
tion of the sacraments will lie the source of help. 

Prequentative (fr/kwemtatlv), and [ad. 
\i. freqnentativ-us (in the later L. grammarians), 
f. freqttentdt- ppl. stem of frequentdre \ see Fre- 
quent V. and -IVE. Cf. Y. friqucntatify 'ive.1 

A. adj. 

fl. Accustomed, versed /«. Obs. Sc. rare^^. 
iSfo Rolland Crt. Venus il 79 In stcHk Actis thay (the 
Musis] ar frequentatiue, And mair facill 30ur mater will con- 
saif. 

2. Gram. Of a verb or verbal form : Serving to 
express the frequent repetition of an action. 

1533 Udall Flowers Lat. Sp. 115 Rescio . . and a verbe 
frequentatiue of the same : reseisco. 2656 Hammond Wks. 
(1684) II. 70 There is no such thing tn the Greek language, 
as the variation of frequentative, transitive, and reciprocal. 
27x2 (see Desiocrative 0.2]. 2793 Beattiz Moral Sc. 1. 
i. § 3. 58 The verbs called Deponent, Dcsiderative, Frequen- 
tative., etc. 28 j45 Stoddart InEncycl. Melrop. 1.50/1 The 
termination so in visOy has a desideraiive force, in pulsoy a 
frequentative, 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II, xxxvi. 415 
An action may be often repeated, and a frequentative con- 
jugation follows. 

B. sb. Gram. A frequentative verb, verbal form, 
or conjugation : see prec, 

2530 Falsgr. 403 They knowe neyther frequentatyves, 

nor inchoatyves. 2626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1856) f. 125 
It is not neither, hutexitlfavit. And that is a frequen- 

tative ; and so he did it more than once, 2712 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram. 193 By the addition of le, it becomes a 
Frequentative, as Sparkle. F. Hall Hindi Reader 

137 iRarf/uJ, following an uninflected past participle, forms 
a frequentative. 

t b. ? An adverb expressing frequency. Obs. 

263s Grammar Warre B viij. Other Adverbs; as Indica- 
tives, Frequentalives, Meditatives. 

Frequented (frx'kwe-nted), ppl. a. [f. Fre- 
QUENT V. + -ED 1,] f a. Crowded {pbsl), •!• b. Com- 
monly practised or used {phsi). c. Of a place ; 
Often resorted to. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man v. 81 Blacfce concreted bloud . . 
packed together with the frequented Fibres. 2586 W. 
WebbejE';/^. /'<j^/rx>(Arb.)s6 The roost vsuall and frequented 
kind of our English Poetry. 2602 Holland Pliny I. 36 
Fatales (a most famous and frequented port). 2655 Earl 
Orrery Parthen. (1676) i He invited him into a less fre- 
quented walk, x666 J, Sergeant Lett. Thanks 80 Nalurall 
knowledges imprinted by frequented Sensations, a 2677 
Barrow Serm. (1686} III. 399 The goodness of God is a 
frequented theme. 27^3 Observ. State Poor 34 Ghastly 
countenances .. haunting our roost frequented avenues. 
2863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. xx, It was the least frequented 
of the bridges. 2875 Bedford Sailed s Pocket-bk. iv. (ed. 2) 
1x8 In the frequented parts of the North Atlantic. 
Frequenter (fri’kwe-ntai). [f. P’requent v. + 
-EB 1 .] One who frequents or resorts to (a place) ; 

• also, one who attends (a meeting, etc.). 

26x3 PuRCHAS/'/i^TT/w/^^ (26i4)ToRdr. piv b, Agratious 
King, so diligent a frequenter of Serroons. 1634 Docn~ 
ments agst. Prynnt (Camden) $ The miserable spectatours 
and frequenters of these infernal! pleasures, 1751 Richard- 
son Ramhler'^o.^‘1 P25 Wbat expenccofdress. .is required 
to qualify thfe frequenters for such emulous appearance. 
2874 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 56 There are not even seats 
provided for the frequenters of gin-palaces. 

+ Freque'ntless, Obs. rare^ , [f. Fre- 
quent sb. + -LESS.] Not frequented. 

2631 Chzttle. Hoffman Ib, It semes frcquentlesse for the 
vse of men : Some basillskes, or poj’sonous serpents den ! 

Frequently (frrkwaitli), adv. [f. Frequent 
a. + -LY -.] In a frequent manner. 

1. At frequent or short intervals, often, repeatedly. 

2531 Elyot Gov. i. xxii. (x8So) 245 He had frequently in 
his mouthe this .wordc. 2639 Massinger (Innat, Combat 
iiL ii, These being heaven’s gifts, and frequently conferred 
On such as are beneath them. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxi, 


He had been since frequently at my house. 2860 Twdall 
Gla(^xxv\\, I frequently examined the colour of the snow. 

•f'Z. Numerously, populously. Obs. 

^ 2625 G. Sandys Trav. iv. 279 The place became frequently 
inhabited on every side. 2638 R. Baillie Lett. iv. (1775) I. 
34 The noblemen who came in frequently against the after- 
noon, stayed all that night. 

Frere, obs. form of Friar. 

Fresadow : see Frisado. 

Frescade (freska*d). Also 6 (from It.) fres- 
kata. [a. Y. frescade (Cotgr.), ad. Itfrescalay f. 
fresco cool, Fresh.] A cool walk ; a shady alley. 

[2630 R. yohnsofi's Kingd. ^ Comunv..’j Nor have those 
under the Torride Zone so much need of the Romane 
Grottaes or Freskataes for to coole them.] 265^2 Blou.st 
Glossogr.y Frescadesy refreshments as . .light garments, cool 
air. .cool drinks, Bowers or shades over-spread with green 
boughs. 2759 Land. Mag. XXVIII. 605 They . .go in parties 
to enjoy themselves in their gardens and frescades. 283* 
Fraser's Mag. IV, 706 The fragrant orangeries, — the grateful 
frescades, — the many-twinkling fountains. 

Fresco (fresku), sh. Also 6-7 frisoo ; pi. fres- 
cos, -oes. [ad. H, fresco cool, Fresh.] 

1 1. Cool, fresh air ; occas. a fresh breeze. In 
fresco ; in the fresh air. Obs. Cf. Alfresco. 

2620 Brent tr. Sarpps Hist. Counc. Trent (1629) 410 
There being a cuslome amongst the people of Paris, in the 
Summers euenings, to goe out of the Suburbes of S. German 
in great multitudes, to take the fresco. 2630 B. Jonson 
Ne^v Inn iv. ii, Come, let us take in fresco, here, one quart. 
2644 Evelyn Diary ^ Nov., Here, in summer, the gentle- 
men of Rome take the fresco in their coaches and on foot. 
2698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 12 We had a promising 
Fresco, but somewhat chilled by too frequent Calm.s. Ibid. 
335 As they sit in Frisco. 2740 Gray Wks. 2884 II, 82 
They, .walk about the city, or upon the sea-shore, .to enjoy 
the fresco. 2785 Sarah FieLdinc Ophelia 11. i, l..was .. 
overtaken by Airs. Herner, in fresco as before. 

ttttrib. 274Z H. Walpole Let. 26 May (1857) I. 167 We 
have as much waterworks and fresco diversions, as if we 
lay ten degrees nearer warmth, 

+ b. ‘It has been sometimes used for any cool 
refreshing liquor * (T.). Obs.'~‘° 

[2880 C. R. Markham Pemtv. Bark 7 Fevers, which they 
treat with frescos or cooling drinks.] 

2. A kind of painting executed in water-colour 
on a wall, ceiling, etc. of which the mortar or 
plaster is not quite dry, so that the colours sink in 
and become more durable. Orig. in phrase (to 
paini) in fresco. 

2598 R. H[aydockeJ tr, Lomatius* Aries Painiingeytic. 
111. iv. 99 Which wil cause the colours in Frl-sco to continue 
as faire as if they were laid while the chalke is fresh. 
(2644 Evelyn 21 Oct., The houses. .are. .excellently 
painted, d fresco on the outer walls.] Hid. 22 Oct., To 
this church joins a convent, whose cloister is painted in 
Iresco very rarely, 2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 147/r 
Frescoe, or Wall Painting; some call it selling. 2749 Stack 
in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 24 The Paintings.. in Herculaneum 
. . are all done in Stucco in Water-colours in Fresco. 2843 
Ruskin Lei. 21 Sept, in Atlantic Monthly LXVIII. 740 It 
is not the love of fresco that we want. 2870 Emerson Soc, 
d’ Solit.y Domestic Life Wks. (Bohn) HI. 54 The grand 
sibyls, .painted in fresco by Michel Angelo. 

b. A painting so e.xecuted. 

1670 R. Lassels Voy, Ital. 1. 238 The Library, painted with 
a rare Fresco^ which is yet ravishing and lively after two 
hundred years. 27x7 Pope Ep, yervas 34 A fading Fresco 
here demands a sign. 2797 Monthly Mag. III. 347 The 
beautiful frescoes that decorate the walls. 2870 F. R. 
SViLSON Ch. Lindisf. 91 This church is represented in one 
of the famed frescoes at Wallinglon Hall. 

c. atlnb. and Comb.y as fresco-painty •painting, 
•plasteVy -wall. 

2843-3 Browning Waring l vi, We are on the brink Of 
something great in *fresco-paint. 2683 Evelyn Diary 16 
June, The incomparable ‘fresco painting in St. George’s 
Hall. 2879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. I. 2x3 Let us take 
advantage of the lessons it aflbrds us in. .fresco painting. 
2843 EcclesiologistW. 10 The use of ‘fresco-plaister in very 
early buildings. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun^Mnidve, It was 
a lofty room with beautiful old "fresco walls and ceiling. 
Fresco (fre’skp), V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
paint in fresco. 

2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. iii. 202 The Donation ofCon- 
staniine, frescoed in the Vatican. 2893 Pall Mall hfag.ll. 
345/2 We do not. .fresco our azure ceiling with angel«. 

Hence Pre’seoed ppl. a., Fre*scolng vbl. sb. 
Also Pre'seoer, Pre’seoist, one who paints in 
fresco. 

2849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps i. § 7. 15 Have we no. .frescoed 
fancies on our roofs? 2859 Sat. VIII. 73/1 Many a 
mute inglorious frescoist has only waited his hour. iSSi 
Frasers Mag. XXVI. 59 The frescoed Parnassu.s gradually 
emerges from out of the dark wall. 2883 Harptds 
Dec. 46 '2 Some leisurely prisoner of the frescocr's /rad^ 
2885 Ibid. Mar. 609/1 The original frescoing of walls and 
ceilings, .was the work of a.. soldier, 
i* Fre'seour. 'inonce-wd. [ad. pseudo-L.yr^.f* 
cura. It. frescura, n. of quality f. fresco Fresh. 
Cf. Fraischeub.] Coolness. , ... 

2637 tr. Bacon's Life ^D. (1651)3* By Cold, and by a kinde 
of Frescour (as we now-a-days speak). 
tFrese,J<^. Obs. north, dial. Also fresCse. 

Ik ynf., j-i.ldinff 'frosr in norlh.m Jit. I 

'■“"S' 
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fruit }x>U5t tei no fresse. C1460 TcnvncUy Myst. (Surtees) 30 
So wold mo, nofrese..Of wifes. .For the life that thayleyd, 
Wold tha.se husbandes were dede. Ibid, ngi Putt thi hand 
in my syde, no fres, ther Longeus put his spere. 

+ rreS6, 06s. rare — iraits. 
c igio Robin Hood iv. 42 in Flugel Lesebuch 178 Make glad 
chere sayd iytell Johan And frese our bowes of ewe. 
Prese, obs. form of Fbeeze. 

Eresb (frej), a., adv. and ri.i Forms : a. i 
fersc, 3 fersse, feycixs.south. uer(i)8S0, 4 ferset(e. 

0 . 3 Orm. fressh, 3-5 fress(e, 3-6 freotie, 
fres(s)eh(e, 4 fraiohe, frects, 4-5 freyE(s(he, 
freyssobe, 4-6 fres(s)h(e, 4 freisab, 5 freisshe, 
4- fresh. [The a forms, which are not found later 
than the 14th c., represent OE,. /ersc (recorded only 
in senses 4 and a, opposed to ‘ salt ’), corresponding 
to Dn. versch, OHG.yHrc (MHG. vrisch, mod.Ger. 
frisch ; used in senses approximately identical 
with those found in Eng.), O'id.fersk-r i^vi.fdrsk. 
Da. fersk ; chiefly in physical senses ; the mod. 
\e,OL. frisk, Sw., "Da, frisk, are adopted from Ger.) 

OTeut. *frisko-. As the ^ forms (with freA do 
not occur till the 1 3th c., it is most likely that they 
are due to adoption of OE.freis masts., fresche fern. 
(mod.F. frais, fratche'), — Pr. frese, Sp., Pg., It 
fresco, a Com. Rom. adoption of OTeut. *frisko-. 
The senses first occurring in ME. coincide substantially 
with those in OF.; how far they were introduced from that 
language, and how far they descend from unrecorded OE. 
uses, cannot be determined. 

The ultimate etymology of OTeut. *friik0‘ is obscure. 
Kluge compares OSI. presinii fresh Lith. 

freskas unleavened, and Finn, rieska- unleavened.] 

A. adj, 

1. New, recent. 

I , New, novel ; net previously known, used, met 
with, introduced, etc. f Also absoL in advb. phr. of^ 
on fresh = Afresh. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 516 New & freyss goddis 
come, f 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliii. 165 The battayl 
beganne of fresshe to be sore fyers. 1526 PUgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 302 b. Than thy payne began of fresshe to be 
renewed. 1637 Milton Lycidas 193 To-morrow to fresh 
woods and Mstures new. 1639 Fuller Holy \Varre (1647) 

1. xvi. as This sight so inspirited the Christians, that 

coming in on fresh, they obtained a most glorious vlctorie. 
J748 K Smith Voy, Disc, I. 9 The Fog. .presenting continu* 
ally fresh Objects. 1777 Burke C<’rr.ti844) 11 . 162 That fresh 
concern and anxiety which attends those who [etc.]. 1798 

Maltmus PePul, (1878) 3 Ve^ severe labour is requisite to 
clear a fresh country. 1813 Byron Ch. Har. nr. Iv, 529 Its 
Iriver’sl thousand turns disclose Some fresher beauty. i86s 
M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I, 31 There are few traces of fresh 
research or new matter produced. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I, I, 384 And with fresh hope came on the fresh May- 
day. x888 Times 12 Nov, 13/3 The untoward fate of plays 
that break fresh ground. 

b. In weaker sense : Additional, another, other, 
different, further. 

ex4oo MAUNDEv,(i83o)xxii.s43 Then the! maken fressche 
men redye, xsoo-zo Dunbar Poems xxxvn. 200 Than suld 
I half a fresch feir to fang in mynn armes. 153* ^loRECo/{/^//, 
Tyndale \Vks. 675 In the conclusion of al that tale, he knit- 
teth it vp with a fre.^he lustypoynt. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(x6i 4> 644 In which way having gotten fresh helpe of some 
other streames. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. i. (1677) 16 
The Hounds .. take fresh scent, hunting another Chase. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 14 f 7 The Troops of the Allies 
have fresh Orders dispatched to them. X7X* Addison Sleet. 
No. 452 p 2 Our Time lies heavy on our Hands till the 
Arrival of a fresh Mail. 1721 Bailey, Fresh Spell, .a fresh 
Gang to relieve the Rowers in the Long-Boat. xSoz Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (i8x6) I. xiii. 106 Several fresh spec- 
tators were yet to see the .sight, 18x8 Cruise Digest {tA. 2) 

II. 198 Interest was seldom allowed to be turned into prin- 

cipal, except upon the advance of fresh money. 1849 
Macaulay Eng. I. 153 One fresh concession .. was 

e.T.sily obtained from the restored king. 1896 Law Times 
C. 408/2 We must begin a fresh paragraph. 

2 . Recent; newly made, recently arrived, received, 
or taken in. Cf. frais. 

* 34 ® Hampole Pr. Conse. 5307 Woundes..J>at fressche sal 
sem and alle bledand. £1400 Lanfrands Cimirg. 172 So 
Jjc woundc be freisch and not cold hurt, 1535 Coverdale 
I Sam. xxi. 6 The Shewbredes. .were taken vp before the 
Lordc, that there might be other freshbredes .set therin. X665 
Boyle Occas. Rejl. Pref. (1845) xi, I was fain .. to insert., 
some of a much fresher date. ^ 1698 Fryer Ace. E. Ifuiia /f 
P . 9 This ^Iom by fresh Advice hew'as assured [etc.]. 1704 
Swift T. 7 ub Apol., The Author was then young, .and his 
reading fresh in his head. X748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 1 . 146 
Seeing whether the hLarks of their Teeth are fresh or not, 
\? 4 S I'ORD S/am i. 16 The ministers of Fer- 

dinand VII could not ple.ase him more than by laying 
before him a fresh express or dispatch. x86o Tyndall G/tzr. 

I. xxvii. 204 The floor . . w.xs covered with snow, and on it 
were the fresh footmarks of a little animal. 

b. Newly come or taken from^ out of. 

1699 Dampier i. 31 Great yellow Frogs also are 

much admired, especially svhen they come fresh out of the 
Pond. 1700 Dryden Fables, Cock ^ Fox 2S9 The hue and 
erj’ of Heaven pursues him at the heels, Fresh from the fact. 
XW4 Goldsm. Trav. 330 By forms unfashionctl, fresh from 
Nature’s hand. x8x6 Keatince (1817) I. 45 A.. pro- 

duction. .fresh from the press, a 1839 Praeo Poems (1864) 

II. 209 An heiress quite fresh from iJeng.il. ^ 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876' I. App. 673 The narrative .. was fresh 
from the lips of an Englishman. 

c. Law. Fresh force {^td?.fresche force^ Anglo- 
I,at. frisca forlia% fresh disseisin ; = * novel dis- 
seisin* ; see quots.and DissEisiy i b. Fresh fmCt 


pursuit ^ suiti one made or levied immediately or 
within a short prescribed interval. 

[1292 Britton i.xxx. § 6 Deforceours et purpreslours par 
fresche force.] 1^x9 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 173 Item, de 
as.sisis Novas Disseistnae, vocatis ‘ Fresshforce’. 1538 
Fitzherb. Justs Peas 132 b, Upon any out crie, hute or 
freshesuit for any felonye. ^1x626 Bacon Max. If Uses 
Com. Z«w(i636)64But if he [the owner) make fresh pursuit 
he may take his goods from the thiefe. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 169 An Assise or Bil of fresh force brought within 40 
dales after the force committed, or title to him accrued. 
Ibid. 171 Fresh suit. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Fresh Dis- 
seisin [see Disseisin 1 b]. rnzt Bailey, Fresh suit. 1848 
Wharton Law Lcx.^ Fresh-fine, a fine which has been 
levied within a year, 

3 . Making one’s first acquaintance with a posi- 
tion, society, etc. ; raw, inexperienced ; unsophisti- 
cated, ‘ green \ Also {University slang), charac- 
teristic of a freshman. 

1S9S Shaks. Jolm ui.iv. 145 How green you are, and fresh 
in this old world. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier ri. 184 
Between two Armies both made up of fresh Men, that have 
never seen any Service. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769) xi 
Reserv’d by the old Sailors .. must not be touch’d by the 
fresh Men, as they call 'em. 1815 E. S. Barrett Heroine 

III. 9 If I don't tell the coach-maker what a fresh one he was, 
to give you his barouche on tick. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 

IV. v, Did you ever fight a duel ? No ! ..Well ! you are fresh, 
indeed ! 1834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. I. lox It is very fresh to walk 
about in academic costume with a stick in his hand. X856 
Kane A ret. Expl. I. xix. 237 He W'as a perfectly fresh man, 
not having yet undertaken a journey. 

II. Having the signs of newness. 

4 . Of perishable articles of food, etc. : New, in 
contradistinction to being artificially preserved ; 
(of meat) not salted, pickled, or smoked ; (of 
butter) without salt ; (of fruits, etc.) not dried or 
preserved in sugar or the like. 

a. goi^ Charter of Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 164 Tu 
rieSeru o 3 er sealt oSer fersc. 

fi. _ 1388 Wyclif Nnm. vL 3 Thei schulen not etc frelsch 
grapis and drie {itvas recentes stccasve']. c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 347 Adepts forci antiqui sine sale id est freisch 
swynys grese molten, e 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 630 
Fresche lamprey bake )ms it must be dight. e 1483 Caxton 
Vocab. 5 Flesh of bueff saltede shall be good with the 
mustarde. The fressh with gharlyk. 6 Fressh hering. . 
Reede heeryng. T54X Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 2 No. .person. . 
shall . . by anie fresbe fyshe of anie estraunger in . . FJaunders. 
1620 Venner Via Recta v. gt There is made a kinde of 
luncket, called in most places a Fresh-Cheese. X648 Gage 
West Ind.tiCxx. 143 They will buy.. a Riall worth of fresh 
meat to eat on the Lords day. x^7 Dryden Virg, Georg. 
IV. 165 And seek fresh Forrage to sustain their Lives. x8xt 
A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 606 If in the dry state, 
by pulverization, or, if fresh, by slicing. 2849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. 1 . 314 During several months, even the gentry tasted 
scarcely any fresh animal food. 2864 Mrs. Carlyle Z.?//!. Ill, 
234 Three pounds of fresh butter at twenty pence a pound. 

absol. c X330 Arth, ^ Merl. 7290 Made hem at aise with 
fresche and selt. 

U b. (See quot.) Obs. rare (Perh. some error.) 
1530 Palsgr. 313/r Fresshe or lussyouse a.s meate that is 
nat well seasoned, or hath an unplesante swetnesse in it, 
fade. 

5 . Of water; Not salt or bitter ; fit for drinking. 
i'Also of a marsh: Containing fresh as opposed 
to salt water ; watered by a river {pbsi). 

[A Com. Teut, sense ; prob. an extension of the notion 
* without salt * as applied to meat (sense 4).] 
o. C893 K. ./Elfred Oros. 11, iv. § 6 [Eufrates] is m«st 
eallra ferscra w«tera. cxzgo S. Eng, Leg. I, 316/597 pe 
sonne , . maker J;e waleres brepi up-ri^t . . Hope pe sees an 
ferchse watcres, 

0 . 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxii. (1495) 45s 

For cause of,, fresshe waters that come therto the see . . is 
more fresshe. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 39 Of 
fysschyng of fresch^vatyr & of salt watyr, J?e tyihe ow^te to 
be payed, a 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2224 A fresche 
well was per besyde. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Did. (Arb.) 
26 In this deserie are, .founde bytter waters : but more often 
fresshe and sweete waters. 1576 Act x8 Eliz. c. 10 § 10 No 
Acre of fresh Marsh.. [shall] be taxed above the Rate of a 
Penny, .nor of every ten Acresof salt Marsh above the Rate 
of a Penny. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Casianheda's Coiiq. £, 
Ind. vii. 19 Our men quietly landed and looke in fresh water. 
x6oi Shaks. Twel, N. iii. iv. 410 Tempests are kinde, and 
salt waues fresh in loue. 1670 D. Denton Deser. N. York 
(1845) 19 These woods also every mile.. or half-mile are 
furni.shed with fresh ponds, brooks, or rivers. as6^z Boyle 
Hist. Air (1692) 154 He always found the ice fresh that 
floated upon the sea-water, x6w Dampier Voy, I. iii. 34 
Sometimes we find them in salt Water, sometimes in fresh. 
sgo&Lond. Gas. No. 4489/3, 119 Acres of fresh Alarsh-Lands. 
X775 Romans Hist. Florida 267 Another river .. is very 
rich in fresh marsh, x8oo tr. Lagrange's Client. II. 235 
Throwing into large quantities of pure fresh water a few 
drops of volatile oil. 1878 Huxley' Physiogr. 73 The great 
stream of fresh water which flows over Teddington Weir. 

b. Of or pertaining to such water, f Of fish 

= Freshwateb 

1207 ILGlouc. (1724) X Engelond ys ful 3’now..Of salt 
fysen and cche fresch, and fayre ryucres J>er to. 14S7 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 396 Fresshe fj'sshc as Tenches. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. trS Till the fresh taste be t.iken from 
that clecrenes, And made a brine pit with our bitter teares. 
t6o8-xx Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Vorvs L 5 8, I ha\'e oft won- 
dred howe fishes can rctaine their fresh taste, and yet live 
in s.’iU w.iters. x88r J. Pavn Hum. Stories 294 The profes- 
sional fishemuin, .whether he be sail or fresh, 

6. Untainted, pure; hence, possessed of active 

properties; invigorating, refreshing. Said esf. of 
air and w.itcr. I 

CX340 Cursor M. 1x705 (Trin.) A Welle out braste wi|> | 


stremes clere fresshe & colde. 1390 Goutr Con/, m ,t 
There sprang a Welle fresh and clere. xi, . Tundolls VL 
107X Sum of horn thei madyn nesche As is the water tbt ii 
fresche. xS 35 Coverdale Ps. xxii. i He..)edeth p- toa 
fresh water. 1604 Shaks. Ofh. iv.iii. 45 The freshSireaacs 
ran by her, and murmur’d her moanes. x6n v 

iii. 71 [Death] hides him in fresh Cups, soft Beds^S^W 
words. 2648 Gage JVest Ind. xviL 117 A fruit naeei 
Xocotte . . it is fresh and cooling. 1667 M ilton P. L, i. 7-1 
They among fresh dews and flowers Flic to and fra 'i6m 
Ray Dissol. World 82 The inferiour Air., in the Kight m 
very fresh and cold. 1749 Berkeley Word to 

III. 440 It takes the peasant from his smoky cahln into the 
fresh air. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth xxxii, The desire cf 
fresh air. .bad carried her into the ..gardea 1855 Ruv 
Senses ^ /«/. 11. ii. §7 Fresh odours., that have an actica 
akin to pure air. 

f b. Cool ; see Cool a. 1 and i d. Cf. Yx.fms. 

In Romanic langs. a very prominent sense ; mnrin Ec:. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) IV. 29 Thei .. syitcn there fb 
dyches]..for thei may ben the more fressche. 1418-20 Lvre 
Chron. Troy ii. xi, Fresche alures with lusty hye p)-nadti 
1580 Frampton Dial. Vrott If Steele 150 The Porcheofthe 
dore is verye freshe. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. v. 108 Hereis 
constantly a fresh Sea breeze all Day, and cooling rdreh* 
ing winds in the Night. 

7 . Retaining its original qualities; not deterio- 
rated or changed by lapse of time ; not stale, musty, 
or vapid, f Formerly often reduplicated fresh ctid 
fresh (cf. ^ hot and hot '). 

«:x330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 36 pe hlode ivas bolt 
warme & fVesh, pat of |;e schankes lete, r x^oo Lanfrasii 
Cirurg. 2^2 An oynement .. al freisch leie it )er(o, for 
more freisch pat it is pe bettir it is. 1535 Stewart Cm.'. 
Scot. Ill, 3SX Tua hostis of gude wyne, Baiih itaik ard 
freche, 1535 Coverdale Ps. xcili). 10 Myhorne..shallt 
anoynted with fresh oyle, 1577 B. Googe HerishcKs 
Husb. iv. (1586) 158 b, See that their nestes bee verycleantt 
and kept still with freshe cleane strawe. 1632 J.HAmw 
tr. BiondPs Eromena 128 Having restored mewithfreli 
egges. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. m. 55 The other Fbhv? 
took as we had occasion fresh and ft’esh. xBos Dibdis n 
Naval Chron. XIII. 393 Burton ale — fresh or stale, 1823 
Lamb Elia, Distant Correspondents, As fresh as if it caoe 
in ice. 1850 Lyell 2nd Visit U.S. xxx, 181 Roots cf trees 
and wood in a fresher state than lever saw them la^ 
tertiary formation. 1859 G. Wilson Gairxays Knm. 
(ed. 3) 71 The .. Mammoth remains fresh as on thedaycJ 
Its death. 


b. iransf. of immaterial things. ^ 

14.. Pot. Rel. L. Poems 211 Trewloueu/ressh 

euere neu. 17x8 Addison Sped. No. 45* ^ 5 By tbu oans 
my Readers will have their News fresh and fresh. LP 
Johnson Idler No. 14 ? 6 To be able to tell the 
neivs. x^a Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) L 6/1 It is only by t« 
fresh feelings of the heart that mankind can be veq* powtr* 
fully affected. 1855 Kingsley Westw. 
genial smile of English mirth fresh on every hp- , 

8 . Not faded or worn ; unfading, unobliteraiw- 
Said both of material and immaterial things. 

0 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 66 They [i.e. the names] 

As fresshe as men had witenhem there the seh'cdai nE 
1576 Fuming 


My glory was iresn in inec, !««« ''y'" i,,.f 

Roses Will retaine.. their Colour fresh for a 
1631 Gouge Go^s Arrows 1n.lxxv1.326 t!™. 

the memory of Gods mercies is kept /*■«»• Jv.. 
SON True Evang. T. i, 69 These antipathies . .do sim 
maine. .as fresh, as if Adam had but falne j.fa. 

Lond. Gaz. No. 4867/4 The Small Pox 
1738 Berkeley Alctphr. vi. § 27 “J?"®.!!,, 

the memory of things was fresh. 1837 Disrae 
II. i, An incident .. as fresh in her memory a . 
occurred yesterday. X849 I^^acaulay //2«. < 

Samuel Pepys, whose library and diary have kep 
fresh to our time. . , , . j b 

9 . Not sullied or tarnished; bright ana p 


colour; blooming, gay. . , 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol, 92 Up^ the fre ' 
to beholde. c 2386 — Nnt.^s T. ph«- 

sleeth me sodeynly Of htr that rometh m the vo . rp. u 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 997 lason . . hade r lc« 

fresshe gold, xsoo-zo Dunbar Thistle f WziPilp- 

vpone his [the sun’s] fresche and blisfulj face, y 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 74 Flourysshe the T- 

so fresshe, at the last commeth the /•n.th tke** 

Wilson Lcgike (1580) 3 Rhetorike . . scttei ,,^1041 
matters with freshe colours. 1667 iL i?45 

Flours were the Couch.. Earths freshest, f iyr* 

F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 28 The 
looked fresh and pleasant. 1797 M- • ' but h 
(xBo7) 37 He never had a fresh comnl«ion.^ Hrr 
alwaj's dark. x8oi Southey Ehalabai • ^ 

cheek Lost its fresh and lively hue. *8w . ' 

I. XXV. 177 Scarcely less exquisite than the 
of the Alpine rose. looking 

b. Of personal appearance; tUo 

healthy or youthful. Oiten fresh -j. ^c. 

in proverbial phrases fresh as patnU ^ 

f 138s Chatc« L. G. m 1I9. (• » 

this lusti fresche queene. XS13 Dovglas A- 
Venus, the fresche Goddcs..can 11-'. in 

Sandys Serm. xv. 267 The fteshest ‘{5* 

ance, in experience is found briidd a 

Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. v. 29 . 

Gentlewoman. X63S J, Hayward tr. 

Virg. 94 A widow fresh and of St. 

Poems, Ritter Bann iv, '1 was the ‘ 5. 

monks, A fresh and fair old man. * 5 r ^ oyt' ‘ 
Heroine III. 81 Forth they v'alkcd .. 

Ibid, III. 155 As fresh as a daisy. had 

Makers Fior. vi. 172 The /rc«h „.}th 

warned against yioiling their natural ro age. 

Dr. Cheist 217 I’liough nearly seventy years 
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FEESHEN. 


Still hale and ‘ fresh as paint 1885 Russell in Harptt^s 
Mag, Apr. 763/2 [They] see him emerge from his carriage, 
after a long journey, ‘ fresh as a rose 

f c. Gaily attired, finely dressed. Ohs, 
c 1440 Generydes 2037 Ther coursers trappid in the fressest 
•wise. CX460 Poston Lett. No. 437 II. 86 Perm’s of Legh 
come to Lynne open Cristynmesse Even in the fresshest wise. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C iij, To array and make me 
fresshe for them. J530PALSGR- 623/3 Aly maystressemaketh 
her fresshe, I wene she go out to some feest to daye. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon IxviiL 23s They rose & apparelled them 
in fresshe arraye. *577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 807/2 
With manieafresh gentleman riding before them. 

10. Not exhausted or fatigued ; full of vigour 
and energy; brisk, vigorous, active. + Of a coun- 
try : Of unexhausted fertilit}". 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724I 397 An hondred kny3tes, pur 
fersse & sound, c 1350 IVill. Paleme 3633 A fersche ost 
hem to help hastili her come. 

ft. c 1205 Lay. 9418 To heo eoden alle afoten ; & s^v^Se 
freche weoren. 13.. K. Alls. 2405 He hadde y-hud .• xx. 
thousand, That scholden come, on fresche steden. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 103 pe kyng a seknes hent, pe dede him 
tnk alle fresse.^ c 1400 Melayjie 1528 Cure Britons bolde that 
fresche come in Thoghte that [etc.], c 1450 Merlin 108 
Kynge Aguysas. .a freissheyonge knyght, and with hym vC 
knyghtes. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1 . cccxxxix. 532 They 
were nat strong ynough to abyde them that were fresshmen, 
for theymselfe were sore traueyled. 1538 Starkey England 
1. i. 26 The mornyng, when our wyttys be most redy and 
fresch. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Erotnena 21 He 
mounted first on the one fresh horse, and afterwards upon 
the other, posting on. 1648 Gage IPett Ind, xiii. 74 This 
Country is very fresh and plentiful!. 1843 James Forest 
Days V, Take with you three of your fellows whose horses 
are the freshest. 1^3 Miss Braddon J. Marchmout II. 
i. 3, I never felt fresher in my life, 1882 Daily Tel. 3 Jan., 
Ignition is probably the freshest of all the veterans. 

absol. 1594 Daniel Compi. Rosamond cii, Or whilst we 
spend the freshest of our time, The sweet of youth in plot- 
ting in the ayre ; Alas how oft we fall, hoping to clime. 

+ b. Recruited, refreshed, rested. Obs. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 162 Whan thel shall 
be fresshe, thenne shall ye mow make werre. 1700 Dryden 
Tkeod. 4* Honoria 187 Nor lies she long, but .. Springs up 
to life, and fresh to second pain Is saved to-day, to-morrow 
to be slain. 

+ 11 . Ready, eager. Const, to, also to with inf. 
CX200 Ormin 6348 A35 himm birrh beon fressh parto [i. e. 
to worship God]. C1340 Cursor M. x8o6o (Fatrf.), Was 
nevir ern so fresh to flight. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1254 
Enmys thre . . pat, to assayle us here, er ay freshe. 1613 
Skaks. Hen, VI i. i. 3 Euer since a fresh Admirer of what 
I saw there. 

t b. Ready to eat or drink ; having an appetite 
or inclination. Kiso, fresh and fasting, Obs. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimajv (1614) 840 Drinking a filthy 
liquor, whereto they said Tobacco made them fresh. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E, India 4- P. 92 They will fresh and fasting, 
besprinkle themselves with the Stale of a Cow. 

12. Of the wind: Having considerable force, 
strong ; + formerly, springing up again (obs.). 
Hence, of the *way* of a ship: Speedy, steady. 
Also qnasi-Cf/y. in to bloiv fresh. Cf. "Pt.frais, 

axS33 Ld, Berners Huon Ixi. 213 They lyft \’p theyr 
saylles & so had a good freshe wynde. 2582 N. Lichefiglo 
rr. Castanhedd's Cow. E. Ind. xx'vi. 66 Uppon a sodayne 
there came a fresh gale of Winde. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
viatCs Gram, x, 46 A fresh Gale is that doth . . presently 
blow after a calme. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 322 It is a 
long time ere a ship can bee put upon the stayes when shee 
has her freshest way. x686 Lond. Gas. No. 2181/4 The 
Wind blowing very fresh .. forced Into the Downs a Dutch 
Man of War. 17x0 De Foe Crusoe i. x, Not making such 
fresh Way as I did before. X765 Brice in Phil. Trans. 
LVI. 226 The velocity of the wind on May the 6th, when it 
blew a fresh gale. 1805 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1846) 
VII. 77 If it comes on to blow fresh I shall make the signal 
for Boats to repair on board. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 29 The miller grinds com when the breeze is fresh. 

13. With regard to the use of drink, in two oppo- 
site senses : a. Sober. Now only Sc, b. Exhi- 
larated by drink ; partially intoxicated ; * half seas 
over '. 

a. CX425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1226 He was freche, he was 
nought dronke. 1628 W. Yonge Diary 113 The Lord Den- 
bigh scarce fresh any day after the morning. 1822 Scott 
Pirate xxiv, ‘ Our great udaller is weel eneugh when he is 
fresh.' 

b. i8x2 Sporting Mag. XL. T74 On his return home, 
rather fresh. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay x\\\, I could get 
' fresh *. .when in good company. 1840 C. Bronte 

iii. 31 For my notion was, they were all fresh. 

14. Sc. and norih. dial. Of the weather : a. Open, 
not frosty, b. Wet. 

1782 Sir J. Sinclair Observ. Sc. Dial. 49 Fresh weather. 
Open weather. X790 Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2) s. v.. 
How’s t’ weather to-day t Why fresh; i.e. it rains. 2795 
Statist. Acc. Scot.^ Stirlings. XV. 319 note^ Our winters., 
have been open and fresh, as it is termed. 1827 Sporting 
Mag. XX. 363 What is called in Durham * fresh weather*, 
alias rain. x88o Daily News 29 Dec. 2/1 There were indi- 
cations of fresh weather. .The fresh became Jess marked. 
16. Comb., as fresh-looking, '\fresh-ne^o adjs. 
Chiefly parasynthetic, as fresh-colonred, -com- 
plexioned, faced, -hearted, {-heartedness'), -leaved, 
•^■looked, ^^’suited, -tinctured adjs. Similarly/m/i- 
huUon,-skin yh's,.,fresh-dooring\\:>\.. sb. 

1771 Foote Maid 0/ B. 1. Wks. 1799 II. 213 To turn the 
lace, and yresh-button the suiL 160^x1 Bp, Hall Medit. 
4* Voves i. § 24 *Fresh coloured wares, if they bee often 
opened, leese tneir brightnesse. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xxxi, With a fresh-coloured face, Lond. Caz. 2156/4 


A Girl of about years of Age. .light brown hair, and 
*fresh Complectioned. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
117 A . . fresh-complexioned, quiet, fair man. x8^ Miss 
Mitford Vitlage^ex. 11. (1863) 250 By dint of whitening, 
sash-windowing and *fresh-doorin^, the old ample farm- 
house has become a very genteel-looking residence.^ 1862 
H.^ Marryat Year in Sweden 11 . 354 *Fresh-faced girls sit 
knitting by their myrtles. *837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. 
(1851) II. viii. X23 But I cried the *fresh-hearted New Year. 
1870 Illnstr. Lond. iVerwRp Oct- 438 The *fresh*heariedness, 
generosity, and heroism which seagoing has a manifest 
^titude to nourish. 2657 Cokaike Obstinate Lady x. i, 
That dost. .in *frcsh-leaved woods delight! 17x4 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5249/4 One William Williams, a *fresh look'd Boy. 
1848 H. Rogers Ess, (1860I III. 314 The •fresh-Iooking 
masonry of yesterday, 1608 Shaks. Per. ixi. i. This 
*fresh-new sea-farer. 1836 E. How'abd R. Reeferxx\\, I had 
*fresh skinned myself. 1638 Ford Fancies 1. iii, Enter 
Livio, *fresh suited. <1x743 Savage Lady Tyrconncl 43 
*Fresh-tinctur’d like a sunwner-eventng sky. 

B. adv, 

1. In a fresh manner, freshly (see senses of the 
adj.); newly; •{•clearly; •{•eagerly; f gaily; 
f strongly, t Also Zaw, immediately. 

c 1386 Chaucer Hni.^s T, 190 Y-clothed was she fresh, for 
to devyse. rx42o Anturs of Artk. iv, Fresche thay folo 
the fare, e 1470 Henry Wallace vm, 1423 With the small 
pype, for it most fresche will call. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
ixxxvii. 26 New of thi knop, at morrow fresche atyrit. 2523 
Skf-lton i<«/r4/39 A pavylyon. .gamysshed fresshe 
after my fantasy. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 188 The 
Heyfer dead, and bleeding fresh. 1622 Crt. 4- Times Jos. I 
(1849) ir. 336 Speak fresh that way. a x&6 Bacon i^Iax. 
4* Uses Com. Law (1636) 64 If fresh after the goods were 
stolnef, the true owner maketh pursuit. 2676 Lady CHAWopii 
in \zth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 29 There is 4 
pound of [comfits] and made fresh for you of the purest 
sugar. 2684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 145 When the earth 
was fresh broken. X'jo^M.Poncet’s Voy. Ethiopia ix Thick 
Beer, .being bad to keep, they are forc'd to make it Fresh, 
almost every Hour. 2737 Whiston *posephus' Hist. x. xiv. 
§ 4 Anthony . . remembering very fresh the wars he had 
gone through. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 107 
Plantane root fresh digged up. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 
XL ii, Mrs. Can. She has a charming fresh colour. Lady T. 
Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

2. Comb, chiefly with pres, and pa. pples., a? 
fresh-armed, -baked, -bleeding, -blooming, -blowing, 
-blown, -boiled, -born, -breaking, -caught, -coined, 
-comer, -cropt, -draivn, fallen, -forged, -killed, 
-made, -quitted, -rankling, -rubbed, -slaughtered, 
-thrashed, -thrown,-itmted, -watered', fresh-run a., 
(a fish, esp. a salmon) that has lately run tip from 
the sea. 

rSM Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 379 Ane new *fresche arrait 

f ardT t849-S2 Todd Cyel, Anat. IV, 844/2 •Fresh-baked 
rown bread. 17x8 Pope Iliad xv. 698 His side, •fresh- 
bleeding with the dart 2735 Somervixxe Chase il. 2x0 In 
each smiling Countenance appears*Fresh-blooming Health. 
x67xMiLTON3'rtwxo«io'!^e breath of Heav’n*fresb-blowing, 
pure and sweet 2632 — V Allegro 22 *Fresh-blown roses 
washed in dew. 1833 Marryat P, SimpleixZ^p 243 Look- 
ing as red and hot as a *fresh-boiled lobster. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder It, 438 Can they refuse to usher in The •fresh-born 
Year with loud Acclaim. 18x7 Manfred ii, And 

thou, *fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, Why 
are ye beautiful? 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C.xx, 

1 thought I would make you a present of a *fresh-caught 
specimen. 1785 Craube Newspaper 82 The *fresh<ojn’d 
lie, 1890 Spectator 4 Oct., *Fresh-comers from England 
and elsewhere, X777 Potter AEschylue Supplicants 00 
Why. .fly you to these Gods for refuge. Holding these •fresh- 
cropt branches crown’d with wreaths? 1872 Lever Ld, 
Kitgobbin Iv, A *fresh-drawn cork. 2885 Fo-rtn, Rev. i Feb. 
170 No doubt the thawing of *fresh-fanen snow is not 
pleasant. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics i,\Zbc>) I. 171 With- 
out loss of time, •fresh-forged anathemas are come. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 238 The Gutts of their Cattle 
•fresh killed. 1648 Herrick HesPer., Corinna's going a 
(2869) 69 Aurora throwes her faire •Fresh-quiJied 
colours through the aire. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Mus. 
vL 100 Inward Grief, *fresh-rankling in his Soul. 1896 
Daily News 2 Apr, 8/5 It had a *fresh-rubbed sore under 
the collar, 2863 Kingsley Water Bab, 83 As clean as a 
•fresh-run salmon. 27x8 Pope IUadxy\. 198 Some tall stag, 
•fresh-slaughter'd in the wood. 1883 Goole Weekly Times 
7 Sept. 2/6 Very little *fresh.thrashed wheat has been 
marketed during the past week. 1821 Keats Isabella xlvi, 
She gazed into the *fresh-thrown mould. *7^ Warton 
First of April 29 The •fresh-turn'd soil. 1535 Coverdale 
Isct. Iviii. II Thou shalt be like a *rreshwatred garden. 
X744 Akenside Pleas. Imag. ix. 365 That . . verdant lawn, 
Fresh-water'd from the mountains. 

c. shy 

1 . [The adj. used absol. passing into a sb.] The 
fresh part or period (of a day, year, etc.). 

X715 Jane Barker Exilius II. 22 They w’ent to divert 
themselves in a cool Walk, during the fresh of the Morning. 
a X734 North Lives 1 . 192 And for that work he took the 
fresh of the morning. 1883 Holjie Lee Loving 4- Setving 
I. XV. 288 In the fresh of the morning it is the greatest de- 
light. 1889 Lowell ir//. (1894) IL 381 ITjc robins. .keep 
on pretending it is the fresh of the year. 

2. A rush of water or increase of the stream in 
a river ; a freshet, flood. Also, a flood of fresh water 
flowing into the sea ; esp. an ebb tide, whose force 
is increased by heavy rains. Freq. in pi. 

2538 Lelasd Itin. III. 136 Lichet Village and an Arme 
out of Pole Water beting with a litle fresch, ci682 J. 
Collins Making Salt in Eng. 10 Sometimes there are great 
freshes in the River of Tyne. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
«$■ P. 25 We met with the Freshes off the Shore caused by 
the Upland Rains. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc, II. 31 And 
the Freshes or Landwaters, the Snow being mostly dis- 
soh-ed, very much abated. *764 Phil. Trans. LIV. 83 The 


officers observed the king’s boat to float suddenly, which 
they attributed to a great fresh. 1787 M. Cutler in Li/e, 
fmls.ff Corr, (1B88) II. 401 The high freshes. .will bear 
a v^el of any burden, .out to sea. 1848 S. W. Williams 
Middle Kingdom 1. L 18 The banks are not so low as to be 
injwed or overflown lo any great extent by the freshes, 
b. A sudden increase^ (of wind) ; a gust, squall. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. iii, If I should be taken with a 
fresh of wind, 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 23 In tJie 
afternoon we had a fresh of wind. 

3. A pool, spring or stream of fresh water. 

157X Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 63 A small fresh or brook 
that falleth into the Nure. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 111. ii. 75 
He shall drinke naught but brine, for Tie not shew him 
Where the quicke Freshes are. 26x2 Capt. Smith Map 
Virginia 13 It groweth like a flagge in low muddy freshes. 
2792 CowpER Iliad XL p52 Bronzed On celery wild, from 
watery freshes gleaned [eAcdSpeirTov re o-eAipor]. 28x7 Keats 
Lett. Wks. 1889 HI. 53, I see Carisbrooke Castle from m3’ 
window, and have found several delightful wood-alleys., 
and quiet freshes. 

4 . A freshwater stream running out into a tide- 
way ; the part of a tidal river next above the salt 
water ; also, the land or lands adjoining this part. 
Freq. in pi. Now U. S. 

2634 Eclat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantat. (1865) 12 It runs vp 
to the North about 20 miles before it comes to the fresh. 2658 
R.^ Franck North. Mem. (1694) 173 Here the Salmon 
relinquish the Salts because by the Porposses pursued up 
the Freshes. 2683 W. Penn Wks. (1782) IV. 313 llieSwedes 
[inhabit] the freshes of the river Delaware, — Let. to 
Norih in Pa, Hist. Soc. Mem, 1 . 4x2 We are one hundred 
and thirty miles from the main sea, and forty miles the 
freshes. x686 Laws of Maryland (1765) ii, At Pile’s Fresh, 
on both Sides of the said Fresh. 1M9 Banister Virginia 
in Phil. Trans. XVII. 668, I have sent 3’ou what Muscles 
our Freshes afford. 1693 J. Clayton Acc. Virginia in 
Misc, Cur. (1708) III. 297 In the Freshes they more rarely 
are troubled with the Seasonings. 1705 Beverley Hist. 
Virginia it, ii. 6 By running up into the Freshes with the 
Ship . , during the Five or Six Weeks, that the Worm is thus 
above Water. Ibid. iii. ii Mawborn Hills in the Freshes 
of James River. 1708 Oldmixon Brit. Ettfire Amer. T, 
251 This part of the Delaware is call’d the Freshes. 1896 
P, A Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia I. 500 note, His planta- 
tion. .was situated in the freshes of Rappahannock River. 

t Fresh, sb.^ Obs.— ^ [?var. of Frush 
A n onset, rush. 

0x400 Destr. Troy 4730 The fresshe was so felle of the 
furse grekes. .That [etc.]. 

Fresh, [f. Fresh a.\ cf. '^.frakhir (OF. 
freschir intr. in the 12 th c,),] 
fl. trans. To make fresn. a. To refresh, re- 
cruit, strengthen ; also, to increase, b. To renew, 
repair, c. Naut. To fresh the hawse x see 
Freshen v. 3, Obs. 

a. ?<xx366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 15x3 He ihoughle of 
thilke water shene To drinke and fresshe him wel wiihalle. 
2380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 1x9 Crist wolde hat 
our hope were freschyd in hym. <1x420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 

As diuers men nan done to fresshe her fame. 24.. 
B«<«fi885) 134/77 (MSS. CM.) The watur him freschyd, 
hat was colde. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1 . cxl. 267 They 
of Calays were often tymes . , fresshed by stelth. CX586 
Ctess Pembroke Ps. cxlvii, iii, [He who] Fresheth the 
mountaines with such meedfull spring. 2635 Quarles Embl. 

I. XL (2718) 45 And fresh their tired souls with strength- 
restoring sleep. 1890 B. L. Gildersleeve Ess. 4* Stud, 190 
Now stay- .And fresh your life anon. 

b. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. x. 727 They make Her water 
thryes fresshed euery day. 25x3 Churchw, Acc., St. Mary 
hilt, London (Nichols 1797) Z07 For freshynge the canopy 
at the high awter. x6^ Sylvester Du Barlas ii. iv. i. 
Tropheis 325 With fresh a.’^saults freshing their fury so. 
X63S Quarles Embl. iii. (1857) 268 Groans fr^h’d with 
vows and vows made salt with tears. 

C. 2692 Capt. Smitlis Seamarts Gram, i, xvl. 78 Fresh 
the Hawse. 

2. intr. fOf the wind; To become fresh, to 
begin to blow fresh. Also with up. Occas. of the 
sea : To become lively, roughen. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy. IL 107 The 16. the winde freshed, and 
we passed by Mount Carmel. 1659 B. Harris Parivals 
Iron Age 282 The wind freshing westwardl}*, the English 
bore in..]iard among them. ^169* Sea-Deliz'er. 

(*754) *57 The wind freshed up, and began to blow a brisk 
gale. 177S E. Wild fml. in Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. Ser. Ji. 

II. 267 The wind freshing we got dear after several tacks. 
2892 [see ppl. a.]. 

Hence Fre'shing vbl, sb., renewal, refreshment ; 
(of a wound) recrudescence ; Fre'shing^//. a. 

a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon cxxxii. 488 Thou nedysle r.' 
fere of an3’ fresshynge nor of more fourther3’ngc for me. 
2591 Spenser D/r/Z/M. 26, 1 walkt abroad to breath the fresh- 
ing ayre. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 7 Abrah.an:^ 
bosoms, wherein the Saints receiue freshing. 2613-26 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. i. iv, Her skill in herbs might helpe 
remove The freshing of a wound which he had got. 2892 
Daily News 30 Nov. 3/1 He can paint the freshing sea when 
the tide runs in. 

Freshen (fre-Jan, fre-fn), v. [f. Fuesh a. + 

® J . 1 O’ 

1. inlr. To become fresh, a. Of the wind : 
begin to blow fresh ; to increase in strength. Also 
mth lip. Const, iti/n. , , . , 1 ,, 

1697 Damper Fej-. I. iv. 79 The " 

Eastward and freshened upon us. * .i * Evening 

“ed >vi„d vas again 

Lssumfa fresh look; to become bright or 
vivid ; to brighten. 
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xSi^o W. InvtNcS^efc/cBi'.t Christm. Dinner{i%B^ 281 
How truly is a kind heart a fountain of gladness, making 
cverj'thing in its vicinity to freshen into smiles ! 1848 C. 

IjRONte y, Eyre ix, A greenness grew over those brown 
beds, -which freshening d^aily, suggested the thought that 
Hope traversed them at night. 

c. To grow fresh ; to lose salt or saltness. 

1864 in Webster ; whence in mod. Diets. 

2. irans. To make F resh, in various senses : esp. 
to recruit, renew, revive, give freshness to ; to re- 
move salt or saltness from. Also with up. 

1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 14 Water Holes . . were cut 
in the Ice, for freshening the Meat. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 
246 P'reshen’d from the wave the zephyr blew. 1777 Robert* 
SON Hist.Avier, (1778) I. ii. 138 It freshens the ocean many 
leagues with its flood. xBox Mar. Edgeworth Belinda 
(i833)n.xxi.9o Let in a little air to freshen the room. 1805 
Southey in Ann. Rev, HI. 227 [They] get into the suburbs 
. .and freshen themselves for the confinement of the week to 
come. x8o8 — Lett. (1856) II. 94 He will beat the Austrians, 
and freshen his popularity in France by so doing. 1856 
Lowell Lett. (1^4) 1. 254 It would freshen up my Italian. 
x86o-i Flo. Nightingale Nvrsing'jo It freshens up a sick 
person’s whole mind to see ‘ the baby ’. 1863 Geo. Eliot 

Romota 1. i, The good wives of the market freshened their 
utensils. 1871 Naphevs Prev. ^ Cure Dis. i. iii*9S It is 
freshened with carbonic acid gas. ^ X874 Deutsch Rent. 258 
And must we again freshen up their memory? 1877 Good- 
holme's Dom, Cycl. 113 (Cent.) Freshen [salt coafish] by 
leaving it in water an hour. 

3. Natif. ‘ To relieve (a rope) of its strain, or 
danger of chafing, by shifting or removing its place 
of nip * (Adm. Smyth). To freshen haivstt the nip : 
to pay out more cable, so as to change the place 
of the part exposed to friction. To freshe}i ballast : 

‘ to divide or separate it, so as to alter its position ’ 
(Adm. Smyth). To freshen way : of a ship, to in- 
crease the speed ; also transf of a passenger or 
traveller. 

1855 Capt. Chamier Trav, I. xi. 177, I freshened my 
way, and got home as quickly as possible. 

Hence Frc'shened, Pro'shening’ ppl. adjs. Also 
Pre’shener, something that freshens; spec, a spell 
of exercise for ‘ freshening' a horse. 

1704 Mrs. Radcliffe Mysi. Udolpho xvl, I ..bid the 
freshen’d waters glide . . Through winding woods and pas- 
tures wide. 18x7 Moore Lalia R. (1824) 223 Gave her 
cheeks all the freshened animation of a flower that (etc. 1. 
X884 Advance (Chicago) 13 Mar., Change of method will be 
a freshener of interest 1889 Mrs. Randolph Ne^o Eve I., 
i. XI, I thought of taking the bays out for a freshener on the 
cliff, x8^4 \Vestm. Caz, 31 Aug, 3/1 The simplest form of 
this grafting process Ls the bringing together of ‘ freshened ' 
edges of flesh. 

Presher ^ (fre’Jsi), [f. Fresh a. + -er i.] One 
who or that which comes fresh, a. Univ. slan^ : 
» Freshman, b. A fresh breeze. Hence Pre'sher- 
dom, the condition of a freshman. 

xSSi Society 14 Oct. 4/2 The entry of freshers is about two 
hundred under the average. X89X Avter.Girl Land. 

254 According to the pure usage ofOxonian English, he was 
a * Fresher '. 1894 Field 9 June 836/2 The Britannia took 
in her flying jib, a fresher from off St. Mary’s Marshes 
laying on until the Prince ofWale.s’s cutter was fairly foam- 
ing. X895 \<^th Cent, Nov. 363 Emergence from the condition 
of ‘fresherdom’. 

Fresher-, dial, A young frog. 

1823 in Moor Suffolk Words, 1896 Blackzu. Mag'. Mar. 
314 He loved to catch * freshers’ and let them hop down his 
ihroat. 

Freshet (fre*Jet). Also 8 erron, fresh shot, 
[f. Fresh sb.^ + -et ; or possibly a. OF, freschet 
adj., dim. oi frets Fresh a. (cf. fontainefrechette, 
16th c. in Godef.).] 

1. A small stream of fresh water. Cf. Fresh 

sbi^ 3. Obs. fi\Q.poet. 

* 59 ® Hakluyt Fry*. I. X13 Freshets distilling from the said 
mountaines. .do fall into Inc lake. 16x1 Sir T. Dale in A. 
Brown Genesis U. S, {1800) I. 507 A shallop necessarie and 
propper to discover freshelts. Rivers ancf Creekes. 1^4 
JossELYN Voy. Neio Eng. 160 Gardens, well watered with 
spnngs and small freshets. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Romance 
IV. xiu. Sts The Traveller. .skins, on the dr>’ lea, many 
a liiilc freshet. 2887 Bowkn yirg. AEneid 1. 168 A cave., 
sweet Fountain freshets within it. 

2. A stream or nish of fresh water flowing into 
the sea. Cf. Fresh sb^ 2. 

xsp6 L. Keymis in Hakluyt's Voy, (1600) III. 673 The 
freshets . . grow strong and swift, setting directly off to sea 
against the wind. X721 Bailey, F7esh Shot .. is when any 
great River falls into the Se.a. 1871 Tyndau. Fragm. Sc. 
(1879) I. vii. 238 He hugged the cross freshets instead of 
striking out into the smoother w.ater. 

3. A flood or overflowing of a river caused by 
heavy rains or melted snow. 

1654 E. Johnson tVond.-torkg. Pfvz'id. 1x86?) 45 Her 
scituation is necre to a River, whose strong freshet at break- 
ing up of Winter flileth .nil her Bankes. 1784 M. Cutler in 
Ltfet Jmls. «V C<»rr.(i888) I. 100 The freshet in the river., 
was so sudden that cattle, .were in danger of being drowned. 
1837 C. T. Jackson \st Rep, GeoL Maine 109 The loose 
materi.aU . . arc deposited along river courses, especially 
during freshets. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 142 In a flood, or 
freshet, the water is alwa>*s highly charged with detritus. 

irans/. and Jig, 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut, Break/.-t. 
(188 j) 196 A feast of reason and a regular * freshet * of soul. 
1872 Mark Twain Innoc, Abr. xviL xi6, 1 never saw such 
a freshet of loveliness before. x886 Mrs. Phelps Burglars 
in Par. ix, 155 Freshets of circulars poured oyer the land. 

attrib. 1865 M. C, Harris St. Philip's xxxv. 173 Rough 
bridges,. left gaping from freshel*lime to frcshct-time. 1875 


in Buckland Log-bk. 3^ It is always in a freshet season that 
the Channel cuts down the Frampton side; 1893 J. Winsor 
Mississ. Basin 14 Evans.. puts the ordinary freshet rise at 
twenty feet. 

Hence Pr^’shet v. traits.^ to flood as with a 
freshet; in quoLy^*. 

1865 Mrs. Whitney GaytaoHliys II. 179 The winds .. 
fresheied all the waysides.. with a down-pour of colour. 

Presllftll(fre*Jful),(r. rare. [f.FRESHa. +- fdl.] 
Full offreshness; refreshing. Hence Fre’shfulness. 

2830 Fraser's Mag. I, 426 Fragrant breezes, freshful 
showers, a 1859 L. Hunt Poems (x86o) 234, I took a long 
deep draught of silent freshfulness. 

Fre’shhood. U. S. ~ Fbeshmanhood, 

Harvardiasta III. No. 55S.P. 98 When to the college 
I came in the first dear day of my freshhood. 

FresMsh a. [f. I'kesh a. + -ish.] 

Somewhat fresh ; in senses of Fresh a. 

X741 Richardson Pamela I. 270 If the Mould should look 
a little freshish, it tvonc be so much suspected. 1798 
L.\dy Hunter in Sir M. Hsmter's yml. (1894) 123 AH the 

f ales.. are. .a little fresh, or freshish. Examiner SSS/^ 
le was freshish. .neither drunk nor sober. x86i T. A 
Trollope Marietta I. i, 6 ‘ It is freshish ’ . . pulling up the 
fur collar. 1865 Examister 18 Mar. 163 Sims, a waterman, 
says there was a freshish wind, but no surf. 

■f Fre'sh-lap. Oh. — Dewlap i. 

■ *398 [see Dewlap). 

Presllly (.fre-jli), aih. [f. Fresh a. + -LT 2,] 
In a fresh maimer. 

1. Newly ; lately ; recently. (Now only with ppl. 
adjs.) 

c 2325 Body <5- Soul 255 in Map's Poems (Camden^ 343 
Whoder thotivest thou fere. That were thus freshlicbefrom 
me gon? 1480 Caxton Descr. Brlt. 56 New comen in to 
Irlonde fresshly after the martirdome of seint Thomas of 
Caunterbury. x6xo Shaks. Tetnp. v. 1. 236 Where we, in all 
our trim, freshly beheld Our royall, good, and gallant Shijj. 
2648 Boylte Seraph. Love xxvi. (1700) 159 As 1 freshly inti- 
mated, 1.. fear. .your tir’d Patience.. doth summon me to 
leave you. X703 Maumdrell youm, yerns, (1721) Add. 3 
The banks were freshly wet. i8xa Byron Ch, Hnr, i. Ixviii, 
Yells the mad crowd o'er entrails freshly torn. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. II. 276 The excommunication of the king was 
then freshly published. 

b. Anew, afresh. Now rare. 

26x3 Purchas Pil^mage (2614) 508 He bled freshly. 
2617 Wither Fidelia Juvenilia (1633) 458 Downe againe 
we set And freshly in that sweete discourse went on. 2892 
Bookman Oct. 27/2 An additional reason for freshly intro- 
ducing him. .to English readers. 

2. With unabated or renewed vigour. fAlso 
fiercely, eagerly {obsi), 

€ 2«o Will. Paleme 2290 William ginnes ride fresly to- 
wardhere fos, 2375 Barbour Bruce vii. 266 And fell rycht 
freschly for till ete. 14.. Fencing vj. Tsve-Handed Sword 
in Rel. Ant. I. 309 Fresly smyte tW strokis Iw dene. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2532) 221 'The trees & flowres dyd 
, .sprj'nge moost frcsshly. Holinshed Chron. 111. 

8i8/r Three score archers shot freshlie at their enimies. 
*5 ^ Stow Snrtr. 348 He was ..freshly pursued, 2678 
Dryden & Lee CEdipus iv. Wks. 1883 VI. 205 Fate seemed 
to wind him up for four score years; Vet freshly ran he 
on ten winters more, 2849 W. M. W. Call Reverberat. 

I. 8 Again the life-tree freshlier springs. 2882 Swinburne 
Mar^ Stuart ii. H. 82, I would sleep On this strange news 
of thine, that being awake I may the freshlier front my sense 
thereof. 

b. With respect to the wind: Briskly; with 
considerable force. 

2399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 425 They .. bare a topte saile 
affor the wynde ffresshely, to make a good flare. 2850 
Tennyson/« Mem, xcv, (A breeze) gathering freshlier over- 
head, Rock’d the full-foliaged elms. 2885 manch. Exam. 
10 Sept, 5/5 It has been blowing freshly from W-S-W. 

3. With undlminished intensity, purity, distinct- 
ness, etc. 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 2228 And love hiralwey 
freshly newe. 2660 Cowley His Majesties Restoration 
iv, That n.ame of Cromwell, which does freshly still The 
Courses of so many Sufferers fill. 1720 Pope Iliad xvni. 
621 One held a Imng foe. that freshly bled With new-made 
wounds. x888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. Pref. 9 While 
yet the man lives freshly in the memory of his fellows. 

4, With fresh appearance, odour, etc. 
x6ooSiiaks. a. V. L. 111. ii. 243Looks he as freshly, as he 
did the day he wrastled? i8xp Byron yuan n. clxix, And 
every mom hLs colour freshlier came. 1B83 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl. ill. xiv, The air. .smelt more freshly than down 
beside the mursh. 

t6. Gaily, with magnificence. Obs. 

CZ400 Destr. Troy 6306 A chariot.. Framet ouer fresshly 
with frettes of perle. 2470-85 Malory Arthur ni. i, So 
they rode frcsshly with grcle royaltc. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. L xvi. 26 Ladyesanddamozellesfreshlyapparayled. 

6. Comb, with pa. pples., as freshly'blenvn, fallen^ 
•namedy -opened adjs. 

1661 Boyle Spring 0/ Air 11. iv. (2682) 49 Tlie one is that 
freshly-named Mr. Townly and divers ingenious persons, 
etc. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. iv. 34 TTic melting of freshly 
fallen mountain snow. 1862 L. L. Noble icebergs 140 
Freshly blown lilacs. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iV. Ixu 
216 She. .looked out like a freshly-opened flower. 

Freshman (fre-jma-n). [t. Fresh a. + Man.] 
1. A new comer; a novice; a ‘new hand’. Used 
by Cheke for + a proselyte. 

c 1550 Chf.ke Matt, xxiii. 25 le go about both bi .see and 
land to maak oon freschman. 02627 Middleton More 
Dissemblers 11. iv, I*JI trust no freshman with such secrets, 
2679 Burnet Hist. Re/. 1 . 490 Cranmer w.as an old and 
experienced captain, and was not to be troubled by freshmen 
and novices. 1708 Royal Proclam. c6 June in Land. Caz. 
No. 4453/- The Masters of Fishing-Ships .. do neglect to 
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produce Certificates of their Compliments of Green XU,. 
Fresh Men. 2872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II.u.L 
and unsophisticated I, as honest freshman, wailed ^ 
attrib. 2833 Whewell in Todhunter Acet. 

Writ. (2876)11. 164 We freshman reviewers ar; tooS 
for Lockhart. ^ ’ 

2. A student during his first year, rr/.hUfirn 
term, at a University. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 4 He but yet a fiesi 
man in Cambridge. 2628 Earle Microcosm.. Gtutl (f 
Uuiv. (Arb.)44 At Tennis when hee can once play a Set 
he is a Fresh-man no more, 2682 Shadwell Lewe. ir/wJi 
I. B j b, Your Master of Artship That made )'ou lord ittAer 
Boys and Freshmen. 2782 hi. Cutler in Li/e, Jn'.h. * 
Corr. (2888) II. 206 The admission of so large a clx^s cf 
Freshmen the last year .. is matter of agreeable rarerfse. 
2853 ‘C. Bede' Verdant Green Hi, Freshmen cantiolltan 
the mysteries of college etiquette in a day, 

b. Comb, as freshman-class UE.^ * the lowest 
of the four classes in an American college {Wth- 
ster 1890) ; freshman-sophomore 1/.S. (see (pjot. 
1851) also shortened fresh-soph{Qinm\. 

1847 Yale' Lit. Mag. XII. 114, I >vas a Frcsh-Sop4-,OR;rt 
then, and a waiter in the commons’ hall. 2B51 B. H. H.ui 
College Words, Fresh-so/h, an abbreviation of Fresbjjiw. 
Sophomore. One who enters college in the Sopbomxt 
year, having passed the time of the Freshman year elsevkb»rt 
Hence Fre'shmanhood, the condition or state of 
a freshman; the period during which it lasts; 
Preshma*nic <z., of or pertaining to a freshman; 
+rre’shmanly a. — prec, ; Pre’shmanship c 
freshmatthobd ; dlso humorous, the personality cf 
a freshman. 

2568 C. Watson Polyb. To Rdr., Thus I put forth tliKny 
freshmanly enterprise. 1605B. Jonson Kip^wriv.llRtldj.l 
295/2 Well, wise sir Pol, since you have praetbed Ibi 
Upon my freshman-ship, I'll try your salt-head, Wlat proof 
it IS against a counter-plot. 2627 HALES-Srm. 9Thb>ycng 
fencer hath set hlmseife vp one of the deepest m)'stcriesff 
our profession, to practise his freshmanship VTion. rijfl 
Brainerd in Edwards Li/e i. (1B51) 25 Being muchexporf'l 
on account of my freshmanship. ^ 2837 Lowell iri/. 

I. 21 TTiose days of Freshmanic innocence. 1848 J.H. 
Newman Loss fy Gain 4 What they had in common wm 
freshmanship, etc, 1876 Ruskin Fors Clay, VI. Ixvi. ij: 
That I might not torment Mr. Baker with his freshtiunim?. 
2885 Macm. Mag. Nov. 28/x As it grew in the Fiesnisin- 
hood of John Henry Newman. 

t IVe’sliment. Obs. [f. Fresh v. + -mini.] 

Refreshing influence. 

2622 J. Cartwright Preacher's Trav. 19 To taioy the 
freshment of the aire and riuer. 

Freshness (fre*/nes). [f. Fresh a. + •J'Ws.] 
The quality or condition of being fresh in senses of 
the adj. Also cotter, (nonce-use) a fresh stream. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xiii. xxi.(i49S)4StJ^ 
water rysyth vpwarde for fresshnesand lyghines, aw mil 
water fallylh dounwarde for his beuyncsse. 

(Pynson) 238 Clad all in floure? of spinluall 
rtxsoo Cuckenv ff Night. 155 For iherof truly wmrnem a'l 
goodnesse. .Jollilie, pleasaunce, and freshnesse. « Jw ; 
Berners Htton Iv. 184 Y» fresshenes of his apao'H- 
Bacon Sylva § 824 The Kite affecleth not so mu^ 
Grossenesse of the Aire as the Cold and Fiw 
thereof. 2683 Boyle in Phil. ^ 

of examining the Freshness and Saltness of [. 

Budcell Spect. No. 425^ F i That I 
Freshness of the Evening in my Garden. i 

Li. Nat. J. I. vi. § 32 The mind runs after it with ^ 
freshness and eagerness. 2803-6 Wordsw*. /w/ 
Immort. i, The glory and the freshness of a 

tr ( Wh*.reihehu 


I runs alter u wp*; ’ v 
,3-6 WoRDSW. JutmaUeu 
-tthnessoradream. 

Keats */ stood tiptoe upon a little hilt*, ^Vhere t w 
freshnesses aye preach A natural sermon oer mei l 
beds. 2844 H.H. Wilson Brit. JK 

sion. .had already lost much of its freshness. 1070 S 
Earthly Par. I. 1. 13 The freshness of the open sea 
ease and joy and very life to me. • 

Fre-sliwa:ter, a. [f. Fresh a. + W ' j 

1. Of or pertaining to, yielding, prodiiow .' 

living in water that is fresh or not salt. Ais > 
taining to an animal that lives in fresh water, 
in names of fishes, as freshwater 
2528 Paynel Salerne Regim. O iij, The licJt fresne 
fyshe ,. is taken in water stonye in 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 1. v. 465 Foarch, ana 
water fish. 2^-74 Tucker Lt. Bat. -51 1. 43 

fresh-water polypus. 2774 Goldsm. Bat, lltsu i 
Animals . . bred in the numerous fresh-watef 
sporting Mag, XII. 283 The 'iVJro.n Vdls'/ 

called ine fresh-water «fevil. 2828 1 

Ser. tit. (1863) 82 Fresh-water flowers of 
2863 LYFXLi«*V. Plan 142 hand A 

are common to both formations. 187$ w t* 

xxix. 4B5 We suppose those in the western c 
of freshwater origin. .. 

2. Unaccustomed to salt water, an- 

1622 Crt.ff Times yas. 

bassador.. being himself such a Sex *?'? 

D. Pell Impr. .Sea 525 Fresh-water travcllen ai 
De Foe Crusoe r. i, You’re but a of 

Keatince Trav. (28x7) I. 26 A countries 

occurs amongst the frcsh-waicr sailors 01 in ^ 

b. fig. Unpractised; unskilled ; 


fig. Unpractised; 

1579-80 Nonrii 

marvellously trouble them, and /(i54?)fl‘ 

fresh-w’ater Souldicrt. 2624 Crt-. d V^f, old 

462 Some fresh-water .soldiers are prefriTcU to o 

1677 App.to SpoUisstyexTs 

nenses..arenot a distinct Order of Moo^ ilANii-'ro'^ 
Novices, or fresh-water i'Ipnks. *7^^' cornnuindr'i Id 
Acc. E. Ind. l.xxvii. 338 
..Antonio de Figucra, a Frcsliwalcr bo 
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FKET, 


Bragadocxo. 2754 Fieldikc ^Vks. i832 VIT. 1 

II Ignorant, unlearned, and fresh*water critics. 

+ 3. Fresh-waier soldier, a name for the plant 
Stratiotes abides (Gerard, Herbal, 1 597, ii. ccxcix). | 
Hence + Fresh-watered a. — prec. 2 b. 

2674 S. VtNCENT Gallants Acad, Ep. Ded. Avb, Com- 
manders will not disdain to instruct even a fresh-watered 
Souldier in the School-points of War. 
t Pre'SllWOllian. rare. The analogue of a 
freshman in an imaginary university. 

a 2627 Middleton Chaste Maid iii. ii, Mother, you do I 
inlreat like a fresh-woman. ! 

Preshwood, dial, form of Threshold. 
Presison (fr/s3i'Ff>n). Logic, A mnemonic 
word designating the fifth mood of the fourth figure 
of syllogisms. I 

1827 Whately Logie (ed. 2) 98 Fresison. ! 

Preson(e; see Fbison Ohs,, Frisian (man or | 
horse). 1 

Pres(B)t, var. form of Frist, Obs, I 

Pret (fret), sb,^ Also 4-9 frette, 5-6 frete, (6 ' 
^c.fratt). [app.a.OF./r^/^ trellis-work, interlaced 
work (mod.F. frette, in the heraldic sense =5 2). 

This sb. and the related Fret v? are commonly believed 
to represent the OK.yhetwe pi., ornaments, frxtwi^an to 
adorn, but this appears to be phonologically inadmissible, 
and many of the usual phraseological combinations of the 
words in ME. are paralleled by similar uses in OF.] 

1 . Ornamental interlaced work ; a net ; an orna- : 
ment (esp. for the hair) consisting of jewels or 
flowers in a network. 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G, IF. Prol. A 147 A frette of goold sche 
hadde next hyre her. Ibid. B 228 In-with a fret of rede rose 
leves. 2390 60WER Con/, II. 228 With frette of perle upon 
his hede. 2418 Zi*. E. IVills fi882) j6 Wroght wit mapll 
leues and fret of a iij. foil!, ?C2475 S^r, l<nve De^e 212 
A ladyes head with many a frete. 2488 in Tytler Hist, 
Scot, (1864) II. 302 A frete of the quenis cure set with grete 
perle. a 2500 Flcnver ^ Leaf 152 On her head A rich fret 
of gold.. full of stately riche stones set. Inveutaries 

(1815) 26 Item ane paclott of craramesy satene with ane 
fratt of gold on it with xii. diamantis. 2603 Drayton 
Ear, IFars vi. xliii, About the Border, in a fine-wrought 
Fret Emblem’s, Empressa’s, Hieroglyphics, set. 2867 
Morris yasonwt. 290 Unto her fragrant breast her hand 
she set, And drew therefrom a bag of silken fret. 

2 . Her, Originally, a figure formed by two bend- 
lets, dexter and sinister, intersecting; frette, 
(Cf. Fuetty.) In later use, *a figure formed by 
two narrow bands in saltire, interlaced with a 
mascle ’ (Cussans). 

2572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 85 b, The Fret borne in this 
Cote Armour, is founde borne also of dtuerse noble Gentle- 
men. 2603 Drayton Bar, IVars it. xxiv, In his white 
Cornet, Verdon doth display A fret of Gueles. 2762 Brit, 
Mag, n. 249 Arms,. in the second and third, a fret, or. 
1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4- Pof, xv. 224 Hugh, the head 
of the family, bears the frette without any difference, 

3 . ta. Arch, Carved ornament, es/>.in ceilings, 
consisting of intersecting lines in relief. Obs. 

x6x6 Bacon Sylva § tit We see in Garden-knots, and the 
FVets of Houses, and all equall and well answering Figures 
how they please. 2635 Althorp MS. in . Simpkinson 
Washingtons App, 71 To Butler and his b^'e .. plastering 
the frett in the drawin^e chamber. 2664 Evelyn Archit. 
138 Roofs. .Emboss'd with Fretts of wonderful relievo. 

b. An ornamental pattern composed of con- 
tinuous combinations of straightlines, joined usually 
at right angles. Also attrib, 

2664 Evelyn tr. Frenrt's Arch. 11, ix. 110 The Fret.. con- 
sists in a certain interlacing of two Lists or small Fillets, 
which run always in parallel distances equal to their breadth, 
with this necessary condition, that at every return and 
intersection they do always fall into right angles. 2665-76 
Rea Flora 8 A railed fret of twenty-three divisions. 2833 
J. H0LI.AND Manuf. Metal \\. 172 The fret, an ornament, 
cither of open filigree work, or cast in bold relief, .is placed 
immediately beneath the lowest bar or fret-rail, and in the 
best kind of stoves it is made slationarj*. 2836 H. G. Knight 
Archit. Tour Normandy 199 The most common mouldings 
are the billet. .the zig-zag or embattled frette. 2857 Birch 
Anc. Pottery (18581 II. 4 The fret or herring-bone is of 
common occurrence on vases of the oldest style. 2879 J. J. 
Young Ceram. Art 200 In the kylix on the right, the recti- 
linear designs and enclosed squares become the fret. 

4 . Comb,, as fret*cutting vbl. sb., the cutting of 
wood with a fret saw into ornamental designs ; 
also attrib, ; fretwood, wood prepared for Fret- 
work (sense 2). Also Fret-saw. 

2882 Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 530 Small 
piece.*? of ornamental furniture, .can bcadorned most effect- 
ively by fret-cutting. Ibid. § 663 A fret-cutting treadle- 
machine. 2885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1262/5, 12 ft. planed fret- 
wood. 

Fret (fret), Also 6 frete, freete, freate, 

7 freat. [f. Fretv.1] 

I . A gnawing or wearing away, erosion. Now 
rare. Also concr, + a canker, a fretting sore 
a decayed spot (in the wood of a bow or arrow, in 
a hair). 

*S4S Ascham Toxofh. (Arb.) 120 Freetes be in a shaft as 
well as in a bowe, and they be muche lyke^ a Canker, 
crepynge and encreasymge in those places in a bowe, 
whyche 1^ weaker then other. 2639 Fuller Holy ll'arrc 
(1647) IV. iv. 273 1'his string to his bow is so full of gauls, 
frets, and knots, It cannot hold. 2681 Chetham Angler’s 
Vade^m. ii. § 6 (1689) 10 Such [hairs] as arc., free from 
Galls, Scabs and Frets. 28ax-34 Good's Study Med. (ed.4) 

II. 82 The fret or erosion which frequently lakes place in 


different . parts of the skin. 1836 Tennyson Poems 41 
Before, .the busy fret Of that sharpheaded worm begins. 
fig. 2580 Babington LonFs Prayer (2596)6 If thou de- 
sirest to be free from the fret of cnuie..pray. 1582 J. 
Bell tr. Haddou's Ans7u. Osor. 30^ And now behold how 
many pumples and fretts lurke under this one skabbe of the 
popish doctrine, 2603 Drayton Bar, Wars ni. xli, Time 
never toucht him with deforming Fret. 2606G. \V[oodcocke] 
Gg 6b. He was a diligent repressor ofEunuchesand 
Courtiers, calling them themothes andfrettesofthePallace. 

2 . Pain in the bowels, gripes, colic. Also//. Now 
dial. Cf. Fret 4. 

2600 SuRFLET Conntrie Farme 11. xlix. 316 Oile of [ Jesamin] 
..will, .appease the frets ofyoong children. 2652CuLrErF£R 
Eng. Physic. 262 Children, .are troubled with winde in the 
stomach or belly, which they [Nurses] call the Frets, 2682 
W. Robertson Pkraseol, Gen. (1693) 642 The fret, or mouldy- 
grubs. 2842 Johnson Farmers Encycl., Fret in farriery, a 
name sometimes applied to gripes or colic in horses or other 
cattle. 

3 . Agitation of mind ; a ruffled condition of tem- 
per ; irritation, passion, vexation ; also, querulous 
or peevish utterance. In phr. fret of mind, jrct and 
fever, fret and fume, 

*5S® J- HEYWooo5'/i/f^z*«5-F. xliii. 38 This formost spider 
and fiie in furious fret, Frowning ech on other. 2607 
Tourneur Rev. Trag^. i. i. Wks. 1878 II. 6 Tlie thought of 
that Turnes my abused heart-strings into fret. x6ix Crt. 

Times fas. I (1840) 1. 184 He Is . . blamed . . as if he had 
hastened his brother's end by putting him into frets. 2647 
Trapp Comm. 2 Cor. xii. sThey make us sick of the fret. 2664 
H, More Myst. Jniq. xx. 77 It were a plague and fret of 
mind . . to the poor credulous I^iety. 2724 Db Foe Mem, 
Cavalier (1840) 145 My lord was in as great a fret as I. 
2820 Lamb Elia Ser*i. South-Sea Ho., Situated as thou art 
, .amid the fret and fever of speculation. 2837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. II. iii, vii, A fret and fever that keeps heart and 
brain on fire. 2866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives ff Dan, xxix. 
(1867) 290 He heard his wife's plaintive fret. 2885 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxvti. 2 Those whom the Lord loves are 
delivered from the fret and fume of life. 

*|’ 4 . A sudden disturbance (of weather); a gnst, 
squall (of wind) ; in early use also, agitation of 
waves. Ohs. 

1558 W. TowrsoN in Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 130 It[foresaile] 
was blowen from the yarde with a freat. 2583 Stanyhurst 
yS’wew I. (Arb.) 24 Through Sidl his raging wyld frets., 
you sayled {.Scyllseant rahiem experts], 2590 R. Ferris 
Foy. Bristo^v in Arb. Gamer VI. 159 We were in a great 
fret by reason of the race. 2653-4 Whitelocke yrsil, Swed, 
Emb. (1772) r. 266 Such frets of weather in twenty howers 
time .. that [etc.]. 2678 Teonce Diary (2825) 269 At on 
this morning roase a trett of wind, a 2734 North Lives 
(2826) IL 316 Between Ireland and the height of the Cape, 
such frets of w-lnd came down. 

fig, X7SO Johnson Rambler No. 73 F 10 Frustrated of my 
h^es by a fret of dotage, 

6. Secondary fermentation in liquors. Phr. 
on or upon the fret, 

1664 Beale Cider in Evelyn's Pomona, 40 Men like or 
dislike drink, that hath more or les-s of the fret in it. 1703 
Art 4’ Myst, Vintners is White AVines upon the Frett. 
2720 T. Fuller Pharsn. Extemp. 1 Midling Ale .. fresh, 
and not upon the fret. 2763 S. 1 . Janssen Smuggling laid 
open III The Officer should not dip when any Wines are 
upon the Fret, 2807 Vancouver Agric. Dn’on (1813) 240 
when every symptom of fret is wholly subsided, the cider 
is racked off. 2890 Gtoucestersh. Gloss., Fret, a gaseous 
fermentation of cider or beer. 

6. Phr, On or upon the fret (see senses 3 and 4 ; 
perh. partly transf. from sense 5); in a state of 
agitation, irritation, ill-humour, or impatience, 

2679 Shadwell Trste Widow 6 'Tis some Roring Rant- 
ing Play that 's upon the fret all the while. 2688 Vox Cleri 
Pro Rege 3 But he fears nothing, when his Zeal and his 
Discretion are once upon the fret. 2704 Addison I/t^ty^ 160 
The Surface., cover’d with Froth and Bubbles; for it [River] 
runs all along upon the Fret. 2705 S. Whately in Periy 
Hist. Coll. Atner. Col. Ch. 1. 166 Crying out whenever he is 
put upon the iVet, *Gov» Nicholson'. 278* Miss Burney 
Cecilia X. x. The moment you have put him upon the fret, 
you'll fall into the dumps yourself, 1854 De Quincey 
Autobiog. Wks, II, 280 Flanders .. on the fret for an insur- 
rectionary war. 2858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxv. 94 
He ivas always cither on the strut or the fret. 

Fret (fret), sb.^ Also 5-6 freyte. [of uncer- 
tain etymology. 

Possibly a use of OV, frete ring, ferrule (see Fret "hS']. 
Another possibility is that it is connected with Fret v. to 
rub (cf. quot. i6^).l 

In musical instruments like the guitar, formerly a 
ring of gut (Stainer), noYv a bar or ridge of wood, 
metal, etc. placed on the fingerboard, to regulate 
the fingering. 

cjsoo Prov. in Antig. Rep. (1809) IV. 406 In myddest^ of 
the Body [of Lute], the strjmgis soundilh best. For, stoppide 
in the freytes, they abydeth the pynnes wrest. 2565 Calf- 
hill Ansiv. Treat, Crosse arb. If the strings be out of 
tune, or frets disordered, there wanteth the harmony. 
2606 Chapman M. D'Olive i. Bab, The string sounds 
euer well, that rubs not too much ath frets. 2698 Phil. 
Trans. XX. 80 The Frets are nearer to one another toward 
the Bridge. 2788 Cavallo ibid. LXXVIII. 242 In a set 
of musical kei-s, pipes, or frets, a temperament is absolutely 
necessarj'. 2837 Blackiv. Mag'. XLI, 92 The violin, which 
once had six strings, with_ guitar frets, was fortunately 
relieved from these superfluities. 

Fg- 2587 Gascoigne's Wks., Hearhes, &c.. Commend. 
Averse, Whose cords were coudit on frets of deepe disdnine. 

attrib. 2814 Carv Dante, Parad. xx. 22 As sound Of 
cittern, at the fret-board.. Is.. modulate and tuned. 

Firet, sare. frete, fraite, fraicte, 

breach.] A breach or passage made by the sea. 
(Quot, 1884 perh. belongs to Fbet ^^.2) 


1587 Fleming Contn, Holinshed 111, 1537/2 They had no 
^trance at all, vntill the riucr had made a new fret. 2633 
T. Stafford Pac, Hib, in. vi. (i8io) 550 Before they could 
compasse the fret, or cleft rocky ground as aforesaid. 

T ttnes 15 Aug. 5 The sands had a tendency to accumulate 
in the Upper Mersey and . . it was the * frets * and erosion 
of the.sand banks which counteracted this tendency. 

Fr6t (fret), sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [a. OH.fre/e 
{mod.F. fre/te) a ferrule, ring (also spec, as below).] 
(See quots.) 

2688 R. HoiMcArmonsyui. 332/1 The Frets, .of a Wheel 
. .are Iron Hoops about the Nave. 2887 .S'. Cheshire Gloss., 
Fret, the belt of iron which goes round the nave of a 
wheel. Also called Clam. 

t Fret, sb.^ Obs. Also 7 frete. [ad. L. fret- 
um. (Perh. confused with Fret j/a 4 ).] a strait. 

2576 Sir H. Disc. passage to Catain 1, An Islande 

[America] .. hauing on the Soulhside of it the frete, or 
sirayte of Magellan. ^ 2610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 345 
'I’his Sea coast of Britaine is seperated from the Continent 
of Europe by a J’rete or .streight. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. vil. xiii. 364 In this Eurlpe or fret of Negropont 
..Aristotle drowned himselfe, as many affirme. <2x662 
Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 506 A small fret (known by 
the peculiar name of Menai) sundereih it from the AVelch 
continent. 

Fret (fret), Pa. t. and pple. fretted. 
Pr. ppl. fretting;. Forms ; Inf. i fretan, 2 freo* 
ten, 3-6 frete(n, 3 south, vreten, 5 fretyn, freete, 
6 freat(e, 6-7 frett(e, 4- fret. Pa. t, 1-2 fr&t, 
3-4 fret(e, south, vret, freet, 4 frat(e, frette, 
6 fret; 2\%o weak forms'. 5freted, 6-fretted. Pa. 
pple. I freten, 4 freaten, fretyn(e, 5 frete, -ette ; 
weak forms ; 6- fretted ; also 4-7 fret. Also 
3-4 i-, yfrete(n, 5-6 i-, yfret(te. \OF. fretan str. 
vb. (conjugated like etart to Eat) = MLG., MDii. 
vrHen (Du. vreten), OHG.frej^^n (MHG, vra^cien, 
mod.G.fressen), Goth.fraitan^pret.f-I?/), f.OTeut. 
fra- (see For- preff) -^^eian to Eat.] 

+ 1 . trans. Chiefly of animals : To eat, devour. 
Also with up and to eat of Obs, 

Beenvulf 1582 He .. frzet .. fyftyne men. O. E, Citron. 
an. 894 Hie. .htefdon micine da:I h^ra horsa freten. c 2x75 
Lamb. Horn. 133 Sum [sede feol] bi weie and fujeles 
hit freten. c 2205 Lay. 274 Let Jju hundes , . eiSer freten 
o5er. a 2225 A uer. R . 66 pe coue , . fret al b*Et of h wat heo 
schulde uor'5 bringen hire ewike briddes. c 2250 Gm. 4 Ex. 
4027 Dis leun sal o5er folc freten. a 2300 E, E, Psalter 
(Horstman) Ixxix. 14 A be.ste frate it and nama, 02325 
Shoreham 261 Opone thy wombe thou schall glyde, And 
erthe frete. 1377 Lancl. P, PI. B. xviii. 294 Adam after- 
ward a?eines hus defence Frette of pat fruit, c 2385 Chaucer 
L, G. Ir, 2052 Ariadne, And into a pr>'soun . . cast is he Tyl 
. .he shulae fretyn be. e 2394 P. Pi. Crede 729 pey freten 
vp the furste froyt & falsliche lybbep. 

aisol. 2377 Lancl. P. PL B. 11. 95 And in fastyng-dayes 
to frete ar Jul tymewere. 2447 Bokenham Beyntys (Roxb.) 
71 Have of thine own and fastc gyne to frete. 

i*b. transf. To devour, consume, destroy. Obs, 
c 2000 <Elfric Dent, xxxli. 22 Fyr fryt land mid his 
wastme. 23.. E.E. A Hit, P.'B. 404pat peflod nadeaJ freten 
with frejtande wawez. la 2366 Chaucer Rom. RoseiZj For 
alle thing it [tyme] fret and shal, 2388 Wvclif MicaJi v. 6 
Thei shulen frete the lend of Assur bi swerd. ei^ooDestr. 
Troy 9691 A iru to be takon. .paire men for to berj-. And to 
frete horn with fyre. 

absol, 2583STANniURST/£‘w«'>n.(.^rb.)67Thee fjTeheer 
on fretting [ignis eda.t] with blaze loo rafter is hcaued. 

2 . To gnaw ; to consume, torture or wear away 
by gnawing. Now only of small animals : 
= Eat 9. Also intr. (const, on, into), 

a 1200 Moral Ode 274 Naddren and snaken. .tered and 
freteS pe uuele speken. c 2205 Lay. 166 Heo [fleo3en) freten 
pel corn & pat gras, c 2275 XI Pains of Hell 19 in O. E. 
Misc. 147 Wrmes habbep my fleys ifreten. 2340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 6570 Vermjm grete.. pe j^nful men sal gnaw 
and frete, 1340-70 Alisaunder 2x59 rajTe handes & feete 
freaten too the bonne. x387TREViSA///^<f<7/ (Rolls) V. 171 
Wormes. .frate so Julianus his neper code pat [etc.]. 1430-40 
Lvdc. Bochas vii. 11.(1554) 166 b, His flesh gan turne to cor- 
tupcion Fret with wormes vpon eche panic. 0x440 Gesla 
Rotn. I.\vii. 3B4 (Add.. MS.), 1 suffere tbes tedes to frele. 
02450 Lonelich GraitxWu. 207 On his hondis he gan to 
frete. 2547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 127 The 
molhes and soft wormes fret the cloalh. 2551 Psalter xxxix. 
22 Like as It wer a moth fretting a garment, a 2577 Gas- 
coigne Floivers Wks. (1587) 92 The greedie wormes that 
linger for the nones, To fret vpon her flesh. 2602 Holland 
Pliny I. loS The Dragons put in their heads into theirsnout 
..and wilnall fret and gnaw the tenderest part. 2826 Lamb 
Elia Ser. ii. Pop. Fallacies^ Home is a Home, etc., We 
cannot bear to have our ihm wardrobe eaten and fretted 
into by moths. 2864 Swinburne Atalanta 1423 'Fhe .. bee 
Flits through flowering rush to fret SVhIte or duskier violet. 
Fg. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, ii. xix. (i49S) 45 The 
rende..purposyth to chew and to frele the dene lyf of godc 
men. 

b. To champ (the bit) ; also absol. 

2835 Lottos Rienzi v. ii, Fretting his proud heart. ^ 
a steed frets on the bit. 28^ Blackie ^schylus II. 07 
A young colt That frets the bit. .Art thou. 

3. transf, of slow and gradual destructive action, 

as of frost, rust, disease, chemical corrosives, 
friction, the waves, etc. : =Eat 10.. Const, tn o, 
to (the result). Also with asunder, away, in 


•eces, off, out, . u-. 

In this and the following senses this vb. has partl> 

•alesced with Fret t'.‘ » a.<te 

fT ii2< Ancr R, 1B4 He uret him sulucn, wciiawci . ^ 

(..93) ir? n.' f9m=^S5'ln«..fr«ytha»-nyc 
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superfiuytee of deed flessh.- c 1430 In PoU'Rcl, <5- L.' Poems 
183 pe rust M Jn siluer dujj freete. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. 

§ 20 The thistyll . , freteth away the - comes nygh \U 
1567 G. Fenker in Hakluyt (1589) 148 Our cable was 
fretted in sunder with a rocke. assjy Gascoicue P/tnvcrs 
'\Vks,(i587)69, 1 may no praise unto a knife bequeath Wyth 
rust yfret though painted be the sheath. 1390 R. Payne 
Descr. Irel. (1841) 5 The seas fretteth away the Ice and 
Snowe, 1594 Plat Jnvell-ho. 111. 37 Inkes that . . would 
corrode oir fret the paper in peeces. Montaigne 

(1634) 266 The Barbie fishes, .will set the line against their 
backes, and, . presently sawand fret the same asunder. 1640 
Fuller josepICs Coat vii. (1867) 182 Some thieves have 
fretted off their fetters with mercury water. 1658 W. Burton 
liin. Anion. 158 The name of the City (on the coin] fretted 
out and quite worn away tvith a^e. BovLEP/rwParp. 

P/iys. Meek. xxiL 166 The Air. .is so sharp, that in a short 
time it frets not only Iron Plates, but. .Tiles upon the Roofs 
of Houses. 1727 W. Mather- Yng. Matis Comp. 74 The 
Copperas in the Ink will fret the Nibs. 1839 Kingsley 
JMisc. (r86o) 1. 106 An island fretted by every frost and storm. 
1878 Huxley Physio^r, 134 The river frets away the rocks 
along its banks. 

' absol. 1526 Tindale 2 Txm. ii. ii Their wordes shall fret 
even as doeth a Cancre. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixxxiv. 
X35 The Onions do fret, attenuate or make thin. x6io 
Markham Masterp. ri. clxxiii. 484 Arsnick ..eateth, and 
fretteth, being a very strong corrosiue. ^ 1888 Elworthy 
JK Somerset lP^or<l-b/e. s. v., [Said of a grindstone] Capital 
stone, it frets (i.e. grinds) well. 

' b. Chiefly of the passions, etc.: To *.de- 
vour*, ‘consume*, torment; cf. Eat 10 c. Also, 
lo fret oneself . Obs. exc. in fret the hearty in which 
use this sense is now hardly distinguishable from S. 

c 1200 Ormin 16132 Hat lufe towarrd Godess hus me 
fretehb att min herrte. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 98 Full of. . 
wrathfull thought He fret him selven all to nought. 1430-40 
Lydc. Bochas iv. i. (1554) 101 a, This Manlius was fret m his 
corage To greater worships sodainly to ascende. c 1450 
Heno gyyod IVife iaught Doughter 80 in Hazl. E. P P., 
1. 185 Envyouse herte hym selfe fretithe, my dere childe. 
a 1541 Wyatt Poet. IV/is, (2861) 47 So wrathful love . . 
May freat thy cruel heart ! a 2547 Surrey ^neid iv . 
126 Dido doth burne with loue, rage freles her boones. 
2600 Holland Lizy ix, xiv.tidog) 322 Their hearts alreadie 
fretted and cankered at the very roote, for the last disgrace 
received. 27x2 Steele Spcci. No. 266 ? i A crafty Consti- 
tution, and an uneasy Mind is fretted with vexatious Pas- 
sions. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8iz) III. xli, 241 Itdid 
tease me ; insomuch that my very heart was fretted. 2849 
Saxe Poems, Proud Afiss The very sigh That her 

stately bosom was fretting. 2856 Hawthorne Ettg-. Note- 
hks. (1870) II. 59 So many curiosities drive one crazy, and 
fret one^s heart to death. 

+ c. To fret out (time) : to waste. 
x66^ Armin AVf^^/««.(i88o)5oBythethird iscald toques- 
tion most that musically fret their time out in idle baubling. 
1 4 * Said of pains in the stomach or bowels, 
c 2275 Jif Pams Hell 248 in O, E. MUc. 151 Gripes fretejj 
heore Mawen. CX440 Promp, Parv. T79/1 Fretyn, or 
chervyn, torqueo, 

6 . ,To form or make by wearing away \ =Eat r i. 
With cognate obj. to fret its way. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. iii, 167 Till they haue fretted vs 

a payre of graues^ Within the Earth. 2605 — Lear i. iv. 307 
Let It stampe wrinkles in her brow of youth, With cadent 
Teares fret Channels in her cheekes. 2642 Fuller Holy 4* 
prof. St. V. xix. 441 As if his eager soul, biting for anger at 
the clay of his body, desired to fret a passage through it, 
2872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. iv. 87 A broad white 
torrent fretting its way along the bottom of an impassable 
gorge. 

1 * 6 . intr. To make a way by gnawing or cono- 
sion ; lit. and fig. ; = Eat i 2. Also with through. 
Const, into, to. Obs. 

*399 Langl. Rich. RedeUs u. 127 The ffresinge ffrost 
ffret^ to here herds. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxn. 
(Perc>’) 159 With knotted whyppes in the flesshe to frete. 
*534 Act 26 Hm. VI 1 1 , c. 9 The fiud and rage of the sea 
. . doth freate . . in dyuers places. 25^ Torderv. Epit. 4- 
Sonn, (1857) 368 Eche lowering looke of yours, frets farther 
m my hart. 2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 2126 How 
dangerous it is, to suffer sinne to lye fretting into thesoulc I 
263s N. Carpenter Geof;. Del 11. vii. 123 The Water .. 
would sooner fret through and cause a passage, then make 
a stoppage. 2650^ Fuller Pisgak iv. v. 82 His streams 
(mouths of the Nile] fret one into another. Ibid. 373 Per- 
forations which in process of time might fret in, and indent 
into the structure itself. 2676 Wiseman Surg. i. xvii. 80 
Many Wheals arose, and fretted one into another, with great 
Excoriation. 

t 7 . intr.foT refi. To become eaten, corroded, or 
worn; to waste or wear away; to decay, become 
corrupt. Also with asunder, off, out. Obs. Cf. 
Fuet t /.4 2, 

2485 Bk. St. Albans B ij b, And th.it same penne shalle 
frete asonder, .ind fall a way. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. lArb.) 
221 Bowes moostcommonlye freate vnder the hande. .forihc 
hcete of the hand. 2568 Jacob 4- Esau 11. iv. in Hazl. Dods^ 
ley II. 218 If I had bidden from meat any longer, I think 
my very maw would liave fret asunder. 2503 Drayton //fm 
170 Metals doe waste, and fret with Cankers Rust. 2657 
Rand tr. Gassendi s Life o/Peiresc 11. 128 ^\^lcn passing 
through a coloured glasse, they (the Raies of the Sun] fret 
off, and carr>' with them some portion of the colour. 2761 
Haddington Forestdrees (1765) as'lLcy [Alder trees] 
fretted at the top and died. *5^*] Falconer Ship-:vr. ii. 
299 The leather fretting.. By friction wore must ever be 
supply’d. 2804 Abcrnetiiy AV/ry. Observ. 112 The wound 
fretted out into a sore. 

8 . trans. To chafe, irritale. Chiefly with n:g.ird 
to the mind : To annoy, distress, vex, worry. Also, 
(0 fret oneself \ and to bring into or to (a specified 
condition) by worrjing. Cf. FnLT v. i. 


^2290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 187/95 So he salt scholde is 
woundene frete. 2535 Coverdale Ps. xxxvi(i]. i Frett 
not thy self at the vngodly. • 2546 (see Fretting vbl 
sb. 3I. 1594 Forman Diary (1849) 26 She cam not to 

me, and I u'as marvailously freted with yt. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. iv. i. 77 You may as well forbid the ftlountaine 
Pines To wagge their high tops - . When they are fretted 
with the gusts of heauen. 265B Bromhall Treat. Specters 
I. 52 They that stood by mocked him, and he being fretted 
went away. 1603 W. Freke Art of IVar ix. 265 Arrows., 
fret horse doubly more than Guns can. 1709 Steele & 
Addison Taller Vlo. 160 ?g, I should have fretted myself 
to Death at this Promise ofa Second Visit. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man t. i, I have tried to fret him myself. 2801 
Southey Thalaha xi. iii, The officious hand Cf consolation, 
fretting the sore wound. i8eo W Irving Sketch Bk. 1. 207 
The horses were urged and checked until they were fretted 
into a foam. ^ 2825 Ld. Cockdurn Mem. iv, (1874) 190 They 
were fretted into somethiiig like contempt by the rejection 
of a claim. 2859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 32 The long-lost 
mother . . once fretted our young souls with hey anxious 
humours. 2867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xi. 92 The 
bishop .. frett^ himself in his chair, moving about with 
little movements. 

absol. C1400 Lanf rands Cimrg. 173 ]>e bladdre ne mai 
not be soudid if it bekutt. . for.. J>e urine fretij? and hat lettijj 
he souding. 2722 Arbuthnot John Bull iii v, Injuries from 
friends fret and gall more. 

9. intr. for refl. To distress oneself with constJint 
thoughts of regret or discontent ; to vex oneself, 
chafe, worry. Often with additional notion of 
giving querulous and peevish expression to these 
feelings. Also, to fret and fume, and fret it out. 

2552 Robinson \t. Mords Utop 1,(1895) 75 He.. so fret, 
so fumed, and chafed at it. 1573 G. Harvey Letier-bk. 
(Camden) 46 [He] chafid and frettid like a proctor. 2602 
hl^RSTON Antonio's Rev. v. iii, Another frets, and sets his 
grinding teeth Foaming with rage. X63X Gouge God's 
Arrows lit. iii. 188 The more conspicuously are their evill 
deeds discovered; which makes them the more fret and 
fume.^ 1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 53 Hanniball gallantly 
frets it out in Sihus. ^ 2699 Dampier Voy II, 1. 81 He 
fretted to see his inferlours raised. 2709 Steele Tatter 
No 9 f 1 He neither languishes nor bums, but frets for 
Love. 1768 GniSiSAX.Good-n. Manx, He only frets to keep 
himself employed. 1802 R. Anderson Cwnberld. Ball. 43 
Another neet’U suin be here, Sae diwent freet and whine. 
2832 Tennyson May Queen Concl. 45 Say to Robin a kind 
word, and tell him not to fret. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manch. Strike i. 7 Don*t fret, wife , we must do as others 
do. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library II. v. 250 
Englishmen were fretting under their enforced abstinence 
[etc.], 1875 W S. Hayward Love agst. World 83 In 

secret, Jas^r fretted and fumed. 

b. quasi -/ra/zx. With away, out. 

2605 Shaks. Macb. v v. 25 A poore Player, That struts 
and fiets his houre vpon the Stage. x6xi Barrey Ram 
Alley in. i. in Hazl. Dodsley'X. 327 Now let him hang, 
Fret out his guts, and swear the stars from heaven 2829 

I. Taylor Euthus. ix. 244 Many who . . have fretted away 
an unblessed e.xistence within., the monastery. 2858 
Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xviu. 48 She had driven him from 
his country to fret out his life in banishment 2870 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 357 The Vibiuses. . who. .fretted their little 
hour on the narrow stage of Philippi. 

10 . intr. Of liquor : To undergo secondary fer- 
mentation. Obs. exc. dial. 

2664 Beale Cider in Evelyds Pomona 36 When it [i. c. 
the Cider] is bottled it must not be perfectly fine, for if it is 
so, it wilt not fret in the bottle, a 26^ Butler Rem. 
(*759) I 244 All Love at first, like generous Wine, Fer- 
ments and frets, until 'tis fine, 2775 Sir E Barry Observ. 
Wines 4^ Some of the .. more generous kind [of wine] 

. .required great care to prevent them from fretting. 2B88 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. •z’jo Fret, to ferment. 
iransf. x'^os Poet. Reg, 470 Beneath these butchers stalls 
..Where rankling offals fret in many a heap. 

b. irons, {causatwely). Also, To fret in : see 
quot. 1872. 

2743 Lend. 4- Country Brew. \. (ed. 4) 66 Without fretting 
or causing it to burst the Cask for Want of Vent. 2B60 
O, W. Holmes E/sie xxii. (2891) 313 Both were old 
enough to have all their beliefs *fretl^ in’, as vintners 
say,— thoroughly worked up with their characters. 2872 
Cooley's Cyci. Pract. Receipts (cd. 5) 1185/2 The technical 
terms ‘sweating in’ and ‘fretting in’ are applied to the 
partial pr^uction of a second fermentation, for the purpose 
of mellowing down the flavour of foreign ingredients (chiefly 
brandy*, added to wine. 

*11. zntr. Of a stream, etc. ; To move in agitation 
or turmoil, to flow or rise in little waves ; to chafe. 
Often used with conscious metaphor and mixture 
of sense 9. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 4ZX The. .brook.. fretting o’er 
a rock. 2803-6 Wordsw. Intimat. Immoi't. xi, I love the 
brooks which down their channels fret. 2808 Scott Alarm, 

II. Introd. 104 Scarce can Tweed his pas'wge find, Though 
much he fret, and chafe, and toil. >840 C. Bronte Shirley 
xxi. 307 ITic mill-stream.. fretting with gnarled tree-roots. 
2888 Brvce Ainer. Connnw, I. xiv. 189 Short sharp waves 
in a Highland loch, fretting under a squall against a rocky 
shore. 

fg. 2822 Hazlttt Tabled. Ser, ii. iv. (2869) 8r A certain 
stream of irritability that is continually fretting upon the 
wheels of life. 2884 W. C. Smith Kilarosian i. iii. 52 The 
stream of thought, Fretting against its limits and obstruc- 
tions. 

12 . trans. (pausatively'). To throw (water) into 
agitation ; to cause to rise in waves ; to ruffle. 

*794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exfi Philos. I. vL 220 The surface 
of the water is fretted and curdled into the finest waves 
by the undulations of the air. 2839^ Dr Quiscey Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. 2862 IL 54 Some great ri\*tr .. fretted by rocks 
or thwwting islands. 2858 LwroN What Will He do i. iv, 
how che slight pebbles arc fretting the w.ive. 2863 
xiAWTiiORNu Our Old Home 0J2 ITie surface [of the river] 


/. being fretted by the passage of a hundred 

2872 Joaquin Miller .S w^f//rt/i;(i878)23Notoneronr>S 

frets the lagoon. ** 


13 . dial. See quot. ; cf. sense 4 and Fret jj.- j 

xZs6 Jml. R, Agrfc. Soc. XVII. ii. 4S2 The grasdand ii 
this district is peculiarly liable to scour (‘fret’} the lot?* 
cattle. ^ ’ 


Fret (fret), w.® Forms : Inf. 4-7 £reu;e, 
freett, 6 freat), 5- fret. Pa. t. 5 fret. 

4-7 fret(t(e, (5 freit, freyt), 4-5 frettet, -itf-nt 
4- fretted. Also pa. ppk. 4 ifreted. [Perh. tis 
presents several distinct bnt cofpate words. In 
part this word seems to be a. OF. fnkr (used in 
pa. pple. //V*, = Anglo-Lat. frectatus, fricMm, 
f restatus, in the sense ‘ ornamented with interlaced 
work, embroidered with gold, etc.’, also Hir. 
‘ fretty ’), f. frete : see Fret ri.l In the architec- 
tural sense it agrees with Fbetish vP, the two forms 
may he adoptions of the two stems of the OF. vb. 
*fraitir, fraitiss-. There may also have been an 
independent English formation on P'eet rb.i 

The common view, that fret repreMntsOE./r:r/R(jUe,to 
adorn, seems inadmissible phonologically ; but it Is posstbk 
that the OE. vb., though not recorded after the i:th t, 
may have survived in speech, and have been confused ritli 
the Romanic vb.] 

f.l. trans. To adorn with interlaceti work, tr/. 
in gold or silver embroidery ; in wider sense, to 
adorn richly with gold, silver, or jewels. Oh. 

13., E. E. A Hit. P. B, 1476 F3'Oles fretted with iiortsk 
fleez of golde. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 9107 Other stancs 
of gret prys. With fyne gold vvyre alle obout frett. 137? 
Langl. P. PI. B. ii. ii Fetislich hir fyngres were frtttri 
with golde w'yre. r x40o Beryn 3926 A swerd .. irjils 
seyntur Ifreted all with perelis. C1450 Golap-cs Qta 
3x8 Frenyeis of fyne silk, fretit ful fre. 1494 Fabvas CArn 
IV, Ixix. 48 The Emperour .. garnysshed the Crosse rith 
many riche stones freit with golde. a 1529 Skelton' 
Hypocr yj$ Curtle. cope and gowne With golde and p«lrt 
sett And stones well iffret 1577-87 Holinshed C/;?rs. Ill 
815/1 Indies all in white and reel silke, set vpon cour^ 
trapped in the same sute. freated ouer with gold. Ihi, 
857/1 The quire., sieled with cloth of gold, and thereenfret 
ingrailed bent clothes of silke. 2600 Fairfax Tasu) a. 
ixxxii. 17s In’ his Turkish pompe he shone, In purple ro«, 
ore fret with gold and stone. 2607 Hieron H'ks. h74 «« 
could haue fretted (as it were) the whole volume of tM 
booke with excellencie of words, a x668 Davenast AIosjtu 
Wks (2^3) 364 His bed-ebamb^ door, and seeling, fretted 
with stars in Capital Letter* 

b. transf. To variegate, chequer, form a psttem 


upon# 

x6ox Shaks. Jut. C. n. i. 104 Yon grey Lines That frrt iw 
Clouds, are hlessengers of Day. *839 Lokcf. 

HI. i. (1853) 142 White clouds sail aloft; and vapours fret 
the blue sky with silver threads. ^ , 

2 . Arch. To adorn {esf. a ceiling) with wnw 
or embossed work in decorative patterns. 

2612' Shaks. Cymb. 11. iv. 88 ITie Roofe o’th ainw 
With golden Cherubtns is fretted. 2615 SiR R; w' 
Diaty (1886) I. 66, I compounded with my p aL^eter w 
firett my parlor. 2667 Pepys Diary (*879) JY 322 
Duke of York’s chamber, .as it is now freitw at ^ 
is . . one of the noblest and best-proportioned rooms. ^ 
Kingsley Hypatia xix. 228 Against the wall stood pre- 


and chests fretted with fantastic Oriental ramng. 


iratisf and fig. 260a Shaks. Ham. H. «• Vi 

iesticafl Roofe, fretted with golden fire. 2655 
Hist. VI. V. 336 Simple ignorance not 
with malice . . caused that desolation of Libraries m t g 
2729 Savage Wandcre^ i. 40 The solar fires 
wat’ry burn, Just where with ice Aquarius frets . . 
2796 JSloRSE Amer. Geog. I. 559 Vaulted 
canopies, fretted with a variety of depending a,I]t 
x8^ H. hliLLER O. R. Sandst. M*ii. (^* 2) 
armour was delicately fretted with the forms ol ci 
elliptical scales. 

3 . Her. To interlace. ,h Or * 

2572 Bossewell Armorie n. I2ih, Hce 
Lyon rampaunt d'Ermine, debrused with two ■ _ 
and fret with the thhde. Sable. *828-40 

Her. Fretting each other,\xi\ex\o.dmz^dao\wi. _ 

tFret, v% Obs. rare. [ad. Oh Mr 
fretter), f. OF. *frete (Fr. fretk) nng, irF'-l 
trans. To bind (properly, with a noop or o 

x4ox*^C/./’(v/Hr (RoIls)II. 41 Foxes fiettid 
the corne.s. CX430 Pilgr. Lyf 
290 She was bounden with boopcs,andfastclr 1/^, 
i\!j Cl 1 ..Jo,.. ..nfl Knitndep n\cn. 


kvub uuuiiucu imu ' , nvfn! 

Ibid.xxxx. 191 She is bounden and ‘ 

[F. fretec\ with obseruaunces. a 245° Fff '^.o'V top 
(1883) 8 Double the lyne and frete Fiyt fa-t j V 


a nose to fasten an your hme. . . t- « 1 

tFret, 7^.4 merged in Fret t-.* 3 ^ 

[Of difficult et}Tnology. ^ -/rfitcf' 

It might satisfactorily be explained m . .'^*(,,1 car L 

mod. Y.6\:i\. fretter, K./n'/nr. ^ U? 

*fricinre, freq. of \... fricdre to rub ; but ^ . ,v 
not been found. Cf. thesj-nonymoti.OF*/^ ^ 
■which, in spite of pi.onblogicd difliculneJ. wm' 
connect with this group,] ..c g-~sp. 

1 . trans. To rub, cli.tfc. Also ''vitn 
Causatively : To make pass by rubbin„ , 

(a keel) to graze. .. pc-.jo«« ■ 

13. . Mhw Poems /r. hV/zten MS. xxxn. 9/ . SoMr 
fretcb a-wei be fulpc of synne. reyip • p 
Clemens 2E3 bai fretyt hare facts pane IMfjfy ■'! 

Fore fcrly & (tis spcltc he.gane. e 14^ Iiein il'rt’' 
Nym .apples, seth hem, let bent We. ftxte l;r ,, 

licV syne. 1483 CnIA. Any!. 143A si 

nibbh. rr.M? SUBBEV in To/eefs tltue. tMO-) - 
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coward dred..On shatow shores thy keel In perill freat. 
1653 H. CoGAN Diod.Sic. 127 The inhabitants, .know this 
tree, .by the Elephants rubbing fend fretting it. 1705 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4179/4 The Hair fretted short about the middleof 
her Mane. 

Jig. 1581 Lamdarde Eirm. iv. xix. (1588) 602 The one of 
these Statutes doth not fret the other, 
b. Of a bird : To preen (feathers). 

14*3 Jas. I Kvigis Q. XXXV, Freschly in thaire birdis kynd 
arraid Thaire fetheris new, and fret thame In the Sonne. 

2. inir. To rub, produce friction ; to fray oiii. 

1643 Fuller Inaug. Senn. § 23 That his curtesies might 

not unravell or fret out hath bound them with a strong 
border. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 147 Such positions, that 
one [branch] may not easily fret upon another. 1692 Capt. 
Swith's Seawatts Graff:, i. xvi. 81 To Serve a Roje, is to 
wind something about it, to keep it from frettingout. X76&-74 
Tucker Z.^. iVii/. (1852) II. 587 Taking off the weight of 
difficulties, so that they may not fret upon the shoulders. 

3. a. ?To have dealings with (cf. F. se f rotter 

avec). b. ? To conflict, offend Obs, 

(The interpretation of the words in these passages, and 
their identity with the present verb, are very doubtful.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 12846 Hetis horn, .to haue all hor hert 
w’ille, Of ffredom . .fret with horn so, And all your will shall 
ye wyn. 1435 Misyn/'zV^ of Love Slike frenschj’pis pure 
naturel, & herfore meyd ne vnmeyd, hot if it oght freyt 
aliquid fffoliaiurl agayn godis commament, it is worhi. 

Fret (fret), [f- Fretj^.^] irons. To furnish 
(a guitar, etc.) with frets. Hence Fro'tted///. a. 

1600 Rowlands Lett, Htimours Blood 5 While you your 
selues like musicke sounding Lutes fretted and strunge, 
gaine them their silken sutes. 1602 Shaks. Hant. in. ii. 388 
[Punning use] Call me what Instrument you will, though you 
can fret me, you cannot play vpon me. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Coblcr2,g Instruments may be well made and well strung, but 
if they be not well fretted, the' Musique is marred. 1689 
Lend. Gaz. No. 2437/4 All sorts of fretted Instruments, 
especially Lutes and Viols. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. II. 
1031 An instrument having the fretted neck of the former 
[the guitar]. 

t Fret, Obs, Pa, pple. fret(t(e ; also 
yfretted, [ad. OY.freter^ pa. pple./r^/^ * garni * 
(Godef.) ; perh. a use of freter Fret Cf. 
Freight pple. 1 b.] trans. To furnish, stock, stud, 
supply. Chiefly in pa. pple. modified by advbs. 
full^ ihickf well. 

13.'. E. E. Allit. P. B. 339 With alle l?e fode l>at may be 
founde frette Jiy cofer. c 1400 Kovt. Pose 4705 Love, it is an 
hateful pees.. A trouthe \Thynne and MS, And through 
the], (ret full offalshede. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. X36 
All )ilr greez er . . frette full of perle and o^ier precious 
stanes, CX400 Ywaine Gaw. 3160 A klub .. Thik fret 
with mani a thwang. X4t3 Pilgr, Sotule (Caxton 1483) 
IV. xxxii. 81 Armes..wel frett with senewes and al ful of 
veynes. X430-40 Lydc. Bochas v. vii. (1554) 127 a, A croune 
of fresh Laurer Forged of gold, fret full of .stones clere. 

Fret, ppl- a. [pa. pple. of Fret Of a 
ceiling: » Fretted///. < 7 .^ 

1663 Gerbier Ci)wirtf/(i664)45 Summers..to be framed in 
such proportion as may serve to make an Italian fret Seeling. 
X720 Strype Sienv's Surv, 1 . 11. xiii. lox/i This Church ..was 
built In an Octangular Form with a flne fret Cieling. 

tFretchard. Obs."^^ [f. Fratch v. + 

-ARD.] A fretful or peevish person. 

a X640 W. Fenner Sacrifice Faithf. (1648) 15 The angrie 
fretchard praies for patience and meeknesse and yet sets 
downe without it. 

t Fretel. obs.— ^ [vi..O¥T,frelel,frestel.'\ A 

sort of flute ; a pan-pipe. 

X480 Caxton OvuVs Met. xr. iv, And Tymolus. .juged by 
rj’ghte that the sowne of the lyre was better than the fretel 
or pype of Cornewaylle. 

t Fretewil. [f. stem of Fret + wil (related 
to Will sb, and v.') desirous. Cf. ME. drunc-wil., 
herc-wily spatwil, etc.] Voracious. 
nx225 After. P. (MS. C) 128 note, Fretewil wiSalle. 
Fretful (fre*tfnl), a. [f. Fret + -ful.] 

1 1. a. Corrosive, irritating, lit. and/^. b. Irri- 
tated, inflamed. Obs. 

xsg3 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 403 Though parting be a 
fretfull corosiue, It is applyed to a deathfull wound. 1594 
Plat JewelUho. i. 56 hlore sharpe, and fretfull to their 
fingers than their vsuall morter. 1804 Abernethy Snrg. 
Observ. 126 The ulcer, .was of the size of a shilling, with 
fretful edges. 

2. Disposed to fret, irritable, peevish, ill-tem- 
pered; impatient, restless. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 20 A Tale , . whose lightest word 
would, .make, .each particular haire to stand on end, Like 
Quilles vpon the fretfull Porpentine. X632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Eromena 96 In so much as he became fretfull, and 
pettish. X739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 34 The fretful temper 
of a friend. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776) IV. 209 Im- 
pelled by a fretful impetuosity. 2802 Med. Jml. VlII. 
528 The child had become more silly and fretful. X833 
Regnl. Inslr. Cavalry 1. 83 A horse continues uneasy and 
fretful with the bit. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. iii. ii. Men 
of second-rate faculties, .are fretful and nervous. ai^B 
Rossetti Blessed Damozel vI, Where this earth Spins like 
a fretful midge. 

3. a. Of water, etc. ; Agitated, troubled, broken 
into waves, b. Of the wind ; Blowing in frets or 
gusts; gusty. 

i6x3-x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. ii. iv. 691 Two goodly 
streames .. Whose fretfull waues beating against the hill, 
Did all the bottome with soft muttrings fill. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 322 The horizon . . was so extremely black, 
fretful, and hazj*, that nothing could be .seen, a 1849 J.^C. 
MATiCAH Poef/ts (iSsQ) 122 Bitter blows the fretful morning 
wind. iZSjPallMa/lG. 25 July 2/2 A pretty picture framed 
by the fretful sea and the cloudless sky. 


4. Characterized by or apt to produce fretting. 

*737 Thomson Mem. Ld, Talbot 340 The kindred Souls 
of everj* Land, (Howe’er divided in the fretful Days Of 
Prejudiceand Error] minglai now. X798 Wordsw. Tiniertt 
Abbey, The fretful stir Unprofitable and the fever of the 
world. ^ 1832 Blackie Study Lang. 33 To pick words out 
of a dictionary is fretful. 1890 Murray’s Mag. June 737 
The fearsome, fretful, forest, dank and deep. 

Hence rre*tfnlly adv., in a fretful manner; Tre’t- 
Pulness, the quality or condition of being fretful. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 274 And this we tearme fret- 
fulnesse or pettishnes. 1789 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Apr., 
Really frightened at she knew not what, she fretfully ex- 
claimed, [etc.]. 1843 J* AIartineao Chr. Life (1867) 239 
Drives away every trace of fretfulness, i860 Fboude Hist. 
Eug. V. 174 The Carews rode fretfully up and'down the 
river banks, probing the mud with their lances to find foot- 
ing for thdr horses. i 88 oOoiDA 7 l/b//Lf l.ix.228*Whatisthe 
use of putting off?’ said hermotherfretfully,’you willbeiH'. 

t Fre'tish, fre*tize, v.^ Obs. Also 6 fre- 
tiEsb, freatish, 6-7 frettish, -ize. £f. frediss- 
lengthened s\.emo{O^T.frediryfrcidir (FT.froidir), 
f. freid i^z.froid) cold.] trans. To chill, benumb. 
Only in pass. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 52 Many of their horses 
loste and fretished. 1535 Ibid. IX. 147, 1 could get neither 
bread, drink, iior fire .. till I was fretlssbed. 1581 bluL- 
CASTER Positions xHiL (1887) 265 That foolish fellow was 
fretished for cold. 1607 Walkington Oft. Glass 58 Reviv- 
ing those remote parts, which without his influence woulde 
otherwise be frettisht with a chilnes. 

Hence Fre*tished ppl. a, ; Pre'tishing, vbl. sb., 
a weakness in a horse’s feet, the result of a chill, 
the pinching of a shoe, etc.; Pre’tisMng///. a., 
becoming ‘fretished*. 

xs8t Mulcaster /VjzV.vi.(i887) 48 Daunsing. .strengthen- 
eth weake hippes, fainting legges, freaUshiug feete. 1607 
Tovseia. FourJ. Beasts 292 Of the fretized, broken, 
and rotten lungs. x6io Markham Masterp. ii. Ixii. 322 If 
the^ horse be foundred through the stniitnesse of a shoo, 
which . . is not a founder, but a frettlzing which is a degree 
lesse then foundring. 16x7 — Caval. viii. 8 Nowe if his 
Horse haue beene formerly foundred or frettised vpon his 
feete. 1639 T. De Gray Cotnpi. Horsein. 38 We prick the 
two Toe-veines which do help Frettizing. 

+ Fre'tish, fce'tize, Obs. In 7 frettish. 
[(Connected with OF. frailts (Godef.), said of 
capitals of columns, and app. rendering ‘ quasi in 
tnodum retis* in 1 Kings vii. ly. Cf. Fret sb.^yVf 
If this be a pa. pple., the ling. vb. is prob. ad. OF. *frai' 
tiss-, *fraitir. If it be an adj. : — L. type ? *fracticius, the 
Eng. vb. is prob. formed upon it.J 
trails, ss Fret z;.2 Hence f Fretized ppl. a., 
+ Fre’tizing vbl. sb. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 36 The fretised seelings 
curiously wrought. x6ot in Willis & Clark Catnbridge 
(18S6) II, 260 Paj'de also vnto Cobbe for freitishing the 
gallerie and the great chamber 30* , x6o6 Breton Sydney's 
Onrofixa ii, In purple robe with starres yfretized. Ibid 
xvi, A Carkanet . . Fretized^ with Carbuncles. 1626 T. H. 
Caxtssin's Holy Crt. 85 This. .beautiful embowed frettizing 
of the heauenly Orbes. a 1^3 Urquhart Rabelais ni. lii. 
429 Angiports. .frettired and embowed Seelings. X703 T. S. 
A rt's Improv, i, 43 Frettized work, 

Tretless (fre-tl^), a. rare. [f. Feet or z'.’ 
+ -LESS.] a. Free from fret or annoyance, b. Of 
water: Unruffled. 

1878 Browning La Saisiaz 3 Fretless and free. Soul clap 
thy pinion! 1894 A. Webster Mother Daxi . (1895) 17 
A full and ciyslal lake.. strong and fretless, stirs not. 

t Fre'tly, a. Her. Obs. [a. OE.freteU, occur- 
ring in the sense ‘bespattered (with mud)*, dim. 

Fretty ; cf. the MDu. adapted yh.frele- 
leeren to chequer,] = Counterfessed. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibans, Her. B iij a, Frclly is calde in armys 
whan the cootarmure is counterfesid. 1586 Fernc Blaz. 
Gentrie 207 They called it sometimes Countersesyd, and 
commonly Frettely. 

Fretoure, obs. form of Fritter. 

Fret-saw. [f- Fret sb.^ + Saw j^.] A saw 
used for fret-cutting. So Fret-sawing vbl. sb., 
fret-cutting with such a saw. 

x86s specif, f. Kennails Patent No. 926. i Oscillating 
frame in which the fret-saw is strained. 1875 W, E. A, 
Axon Mechanic's Friend 15 Vibrating fret-.saw. 

Fre’tsome, 0. [f. Fret zi.t+ - some.] a. 

Causing to fret ; annoying, b. Given to fretting, 
1834 J. Wilson in Blackiv. Mag. XXXVI. 586 Incessant 
refining of plates is fretsoine. 1870 Mrs. Phelps Hedged 
In xviii. 273 Been aye too busy and poor an’ fretsome. 

Frettage (fre*ted3). [a. ¥x./rettage, f. fretter 
to ring, f. frette Fret j/l®] a. The process of 
shrinking on rings of metal about the breech of a 
gun to give additional strength, b. The collection 
of rings thus employed. 

1882 Rep. Chief of Ordnance 244 (Cent.) The gun . .ordin- 
arily receives an exterior frettage. 

Frettation (fret^^’J’sn). rare^K [f. Fret 0.1 
•t--ATiON.] Annoyance; discomposure. 

*779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1842) I. iv. 163 She heard of 
my infinite^r<r//a//i?/* upon occasion of being pamphleted. 

t Frette. Obs. rare. [app.ad.med.L./7*<r/«w, 
adapted form of theTeut.^/^T^w- Frith peace.] 

A composition, agreement. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. {zSsdi 290 Barons.. Suld com her 
he was, & with him mak her frette, Or [etc.]. 1480 Caxton 
Cbron . Eng . cxciii, 169 No roan must speke with the Kyng, 
but he had made with hjin [the chamberlainl a frette for to 
done bis nede. 


Frette, var. of Fret sbj 

Fretted (fre*ted), ppl. ad [LFret vd + -ED I.] 

1. Eaten or worn into holes, chafed. 

*545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 121 To make the Treated 
place as stronge or stronger then any other. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trtnarch., Hen. IV, ccclxxxii, His Raigne was All one thin 
Much-fretted veile of Loyaltie. 1821 Joanna Bailue Met. 
Leg,, Lady G. B. xxxi, Through fretted hose and garment 
rent. 

2. Worried, ve.xed, chafed, distressed. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. Pref., The fears of these 
fietted philosophers will by' and by subside. 1797-1803 
Foster in Life ^ Corr. (1846) I. 203 Feelings are rather 
fretted than melancholy. 1864 E, A. Murray E. Norman 
I. 7 Mrs, Townshend’s countenance .. bore that fretted 
expression which [etc.]. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. ^ Life 
136 Like ruffled plumes upon a fretted bird.' 

3. Of water : Raised in small waves, ruffled. 

1855^ H. Reed Lect. Eng. Hist. iii. 416 The sentiment of 

filial piety, which ought to flow in aplacid current, is changed 
into a broken and fretted tide. 


Fretted (fre*ted), ///. (7.2 [f. Fret v .'^ + -ed ^.] 

1 . Adorned with carving in elaborate patterns ; 
carved or wrought into decorative patterns. 

iSSzHuloet, S.V. ^r<i;//r,Beameofarouffe, not beynge in- 
bowed or fretted. 1W7 Pepys Diary 3 May, The Duke of 
York’s chamber, .is now fretted at the top. X71X Pope Temp. 
Fame 138 Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold. 
1750 Gray Elegy 39 Thro’ the long-drawn isle and fretted 
vault The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 1813 
Bvron Br. Abydos ii. v, And round her lamp of fretted gold 
Bloom flowers in urns of China’s mould. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle’s Nest § 92 The fretted pinnacles of Rouen, 
b. transf. and fig. in various senses. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 725 His necke in many a ruge 
Yfretted grete. 1784 Cowper Task v, 118 Embossed, and 
fretted wild The growing wonder takes a thousand shapes 
(Tiaprjcious. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 20$, I., watched 
..the moon ascending in the fretted vault. 1856 Capern 
Poems (yd. 2) xi The antler’d oak, the fretted thorn, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 78 The slope .. its termination being 
the fretted coping of the precipice. 

2. Her. Interlaced. Cf. Fretty a.^ 

1586 Fernb B/az. Gentrie 177 Burley beareth paJee of 6 
parts A and B, fretted with a bamilet in fesse G, chiefe and 
baste of the same. x6io Guillim Heraldry iv, ill. 195 
The Field is Pearle, a Purse open, the long strings thereof 
pendant. Fretted, Nowed, Buttoned and Tasselled. 

+ Fre’tten. Obs. Also 5 freton. [ad. Fr, 
freiin broken pieces, ultimately broken.] 

(See quots.) 

X477 Norton Ord. A left. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 96 The harder 
stuffe is called Freton, Of clipping of other Glasses it come. 
x688 R. }ioL^iEArtnourym.Z^5/2 Frellen is waste cut and 
broken Glasse fit for noe worke. Castaway glasse. 


Fretter^ (fre'tsj). [f. FRETz/.i-b-ER'*.] One 
who or that which frets. 

1. t a. A devourer (obs.). b. That which gnaws, 
eats away, or corrodes. Obs, exc. in vinefiretter : 
see quot. 1608 , 

* 5®3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 43X61x0.. is a fretter^ and no 
healer, without it be medled with some of these [oil, butter, 
etc.]. 1568-9 Act 11 Elis, in Bolton Stat.Irel. (1621)298 
The fretter of our lives and substance. 1608 Topsell Ser~ 
petits 666 Vine-fretters, which are a kind of Caterpillers, or 
little hairy wormes with many feel, that eat vines when 
they begin to shoot. r6xo Markham Maste?p. ir. exxx. 432 
Other Farriers vse the powder of Risagallo, or Rlsagre, but 
it is a great deale too strong a fretter. x6xx Cotgr., 
Tavelliere, the little worme called a Wood-fretter. 1771 
Misc. in Attn. Reg. 172/2 Reaumur has proved that vine 
fretters do not want an union of sexes for the multiplication 
of their kind. 1895 Dttblin Rev. Oct. 444 He considered 
the generation of vine fretters from a new point of view. 

2 . a. One who or something which irritates or 
chafes, b. One who gives way to fretting or ill- 
temper, 

a. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. riii. (Arb.) 38 So that 
fraylte to hym be no freter. a 1623 Beaum. & Ft. Bloody 
Bro. n. ii, ( 5 ive me some drink, this fire’s a plaguy fretter. 
1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Advice to Fut. Z.«wr<r<T/ Wks. 
1812 II. 341 Thou plague of Post Office, the teaser, fretter. 

b- 1649 Fuller Just Man’s Fun. lo The first are the 
fretters. a 1732 T. Boston Serm. (1850) 120 This doctrine 
reproves murmurers and fretters. 

Fretter *-^ (fre’toi)'. [f. Fret z '.4 + -er 1 .] A 
branch that rubs. 

16x5 W, Lawson Orch, «5- Card, iir. xi. (1668) 38 Fretters 
are when., two or more parts of the tree, or of divers trees, 
as arms, boughs .. grow so near and close together, that 
one of them by rubbing doth wound one another. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 472 This is of great importance and so 
is the sedulously taking away of Suckers, Water-boughs, 
Fretters, etc. 1670 J. Smith Improv. Revrdd 72. 

Fretting (fre-tig), vbl. [f. Fbkt *'■* + 
-ING I.] The action of Fretz/.^ in various senses. 

1 . A slow gnawing or eating away ; erosion, cor- 
rosion ; also, the process of decaying or wasting. 

1382 Wyclif I Kings viii. 37 If that hungre 
vp on the erthe, or..frclynge or locust. 13^ 

Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlv. (1405) 5^8 Rust is . /^ne awa> e 

. .by. .fretyng of a sawe or a Ale. e 1440 ^'fbaK • • 

278 .Add. MS.) And the tbirde day after 

fretyng of the addres. i545 Ascham 

Buckle and agglettefi at II- i«t 

thinge . .perilous for freatyngfc *599 Ha - - ^ orcssc 

No fvooll is lesse subiect 

fretting of worms on withered ^^ood. 



FRETTITTG. 


PBIAB, 


fb. A gnawing or pain (in the bowels). Obs, 
CX440 Promp.Parv. 73/1 Chervynge, or fretynge in J>e 
wombe, fordo. 1533 ElyotC<m/. Helthe 24 [Fennel seed] 
mytigateth freattj^nges of the stomake and guttes. 1578 Lyte 
hodoefts V. Ixxviii. 646 Gripings and frettings of the belly. 

2. Of fermented liquors : The process of under- 
going a second and inactive fermentation. 

<2x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crciv, .poured into a 

Vessel of Wine to Cure it’s Fretting. X745 Needham 
Microsc. Disc. vii. 76 The fretting of Wine in the Spring 
Time.. may be owing to a Fermentation. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Praei. Agric.l^A. ^ I. 171 Singing must be careful^' 
distinguished from fretting. The former is the result of 
active, the latter of inactive, fermentation. 

3. The action of irritating or chafing. 

1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) T vb, Some haue an yteh 
and a fretting of the skynne asyf it hadde bene rubbed with 
nettels- 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's (vol. 11 ) 194 The 
onely Medicine that, .cleanseth without fretting. 

4. Vexation, worrying ; an instance of this. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 115 Turment not thy 
selfe (my hert) with affliccyon & frettynge for that thynge 
that thou can not haue. 1583 Stanyhurst yEneis 11. 
(Arb.) 46 With choloricque fretting I dumpt. ^ 1607 Topsell 
Fonr-_f. Beasts (1658) 83 They fall into passions, frettings, 
sweating, pulling off their hats, and trembling fearfully. 
a 17x6 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 46 By their continual 
Peevishness and Frettings, they become ten times more un- 
easy. i860 Emerson Cond. Life^ Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 325 
In age, we put out another sort of perspiration, — gout, 
fever, rheumatism.. fretting, avarice. 

Fretting (fre*tig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Fret -i- 
-ingI.] The action of covering (a ceiling, etc.) 
wth frets or fretwork ; the ornamentation so pro- 
duced. Also iransf, 

1614 Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) I. 49, I agree to paie the 
plaisterers for fretting of my gallery at Yoghall 40 marks. 
x6h Wotton Arc/lit. (1672) 63 Of this plastick Art, the 
chief use with us is in the graceful fretting of Roofs. x8ar 
Southey Tkalaba tv. x, The lovely Moon, O’er whose 
broad orb the boughs A mazy fretting framed. 1858 G. 
Macdonald Phantasies xiv. 185 The arches intersected in- 
tricately, forming a fretting of black upon the white. x88o 
Watson in yml. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 84. 227 The peculiar 
microscopic spiral fretting of the genus. 

tFre'tting, vbl. j-i.s obs. [f. Fbbt v.-^ + -ino 2 .] 

c 1400 Lan/rancs Cirurg. 179 If hou wolt kepe J>e eendis 
of te heeris fro fretynge. 1552 Huloet s.v. Bolster., 
Bolsters whyche bearers of burdens, as porters, etc. do 
wcarc for freatynge, thomices. XS78 Banister Hist. Man 
1. X3 [A] Gristle.. makqth the motion, .more easie, and swift, 
without metyng and frettyng of the Bones. x6oo Hakluyt 
Voy. (1810) ill. 128 They kindle their fire with .. fretting 
one sticke against another. 1637 Austen Print Trees i. 63 
Trees planted a good distance one from another are freed 
from frettings and gallings. 

IVetting (fre-tig), ppl. a. [f. FiiET + -ingS.] 
That frets, in senses of the vb. 

L Gnawing, corroding, consuming, wasting. 

a. in material sense. Obs. or ardt. 

X393 Lancl. P. Pl.C, XXI. 158 Of alle fretynge venymes 
^ vilest is h® scorpion. CX400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg, 203 
Eruginosa is Hjk he rust of copur. & bis maner of colre is 
miche freting & scharp. X570 G. Ellis Lament. Lost 
Sheep Ixxvii, Thou drankest freting vineger with gall, To 
make their bitter waters hunny-sweet, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 

III. Ivi. 223 Cast into fretting and devouring ulcers it 
stayeth the same. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. iii. 151 
Command these fretting waters from your eies. X665-6 
Phil. Trans. I. 257 Some other thing that will not be 
injured by the fretting Brine, 1676 D’Urpey Mad. Fickle 

IV, i, Dor. Now has he a fretting Feaver on him, 1685 

Boyle . 9 <r/«^. 65 The Liquor.. by its fretting quality 

corrodes and dissolves Gold. 1769 J. Brown Diet. Bible 
s.v., A fretting leprosy is one which by prickling and rank- 
ling wastes the flesh, 18x3 T. Busby Lucretius \. 361 To 
watery drops the hardest marbles yield, And lessening 
ploughshares own the fretting field. 1873 Farrar Silence 
«V V. lii. (1875) 61 All these gifts combined saved her not 
from being eaten away by that fretting leprosy of her 
favourite sins. 

b. in immaterial sense. 

Sotvle (Caxton i483)_ iir. iii. 51 Ye ben lene 
Caitifs withouten flesshe and that is of youre owne fretyng 
hertes. C X450 Lydo. & Burch Secrees 1573 The sharp 
Corosye offreiyng dctraccioun. Ibid, J971 And delyuer in 
the heed, ffrom fretyng m.alencolye. 0x586 C’tess Pem- 
broke Ps. Lxxvtii. iii, These memories, in memory enrold. 
By fretting^ time may never thence be worn. 1652 R. 
Boreman Couuir. Cateck. x. 28 Sinne, which is of that 
fretting nature,^ that wasting power [etc.]. x682 O. N. 
Boileati's Lutrin iv. 332 Exiling fretting Care, that kills a 
Cat. X7SX JORTiN6Vr//r. (1771)1. iv. 75 By industry we shut 
out. .many fretting desires. 1878 Morley Vtxuvenargues 7 
If jiovcriy means pinching and fretting need of money. 

C. intr. for refi. Decaying. 

C*-^**^ Fill. Minstr. I. 46 Curiosity his steps hath 
led To gaze on some old arch or fretting wall. 

2 . Chafing, fretful. Of a horse: Impatient. 
Also iransf. 

1587 Tukuerv. Trag. T. (1837) 43 Full sore she feard her 
flanks, and thought shce s.awe Her friende pursue her on his 
fretting steed. 1594 Hooker Feel. Pot. iv. ix. § 2 When wee 
are in a fretting inoode at the Church of Rome. 1864 Sir F. 
Palcrave Form. 4- Png. I V. 179 Familiar and friendly con- 
versation with the angry fretting king. 1883 Pall Mall ( 7 . 
30 Nov. 4/2 Slow barges move on more speedily lihind 
a fretting lug. 

3. Agitated, frothing. Of wine; That is under- 
going a second fermentation. 

1567 Turberv, l^it. 4- Sonn. (1837) 342 No force of fret- 
ting fomc. X733 Cmeyne Fair- Malasiy m. iv. 1x734) 300 
Just as a Bottle of.. fretting Wine, when the Cork is pull'd 
out, will fly up, fume, and rage, a 1764 J. Clubuk Physio^ 
gnemy 38 Anger is a kind of yeast in lumpish constitutions. 
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that ferments, and gives a frothy, fretting volatility to the 
sluggish matter. 

b. Of the wind ; Blowing in frets or gusts. 

1628 Digby Voy. .^/c<^rV.(x868) ^1 It wa.s a maine storme, 
and a furious fretting wind, and m gustes there came most 
violent fiawes. 

Hence Fre-ttinffly adv.^ in a fretting manner. 
1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist, Jas. V. Wks. (1711) 107 
In musical instruments, if a string jar and be out of tune, 
we do not frettingly break it, but leisurely veer it about to 
a concord. 1866 Airs. M, T. Preston Beechenbrook, Like a 
mettled young war-horse that, .frettingly champs at the bit. 
Fretty (fre*li), rr.’^ Also £rett 6 (e. [ad. OFn 
fretU^ f. frett trellis-work : see FnET jA'] 

1. Her. ' Covered with a number of narrow bars 
or sticks, usually eight, lying in the directions of 
the bend and bend-sinister, interlacing each other" 
(Ctissans). f Of a charge: Fretted or interlaced 
with. 

1562 Lech Armory 158 b, If there be mo then viii Peces, 
then shall it be blazed frette and neuer tell the pices. 
1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 36 b, This Cheuron may be 
borne freitie with an other. 1705 HfarneC<’//^c/. 24 Nov., 
[He] bore for his Armes Or frette gules, with a Besant on 
each joynt of y* Frette. 1844 Pace.S'w///. Suff. Trav. 159 
Willoughby: or; fretty, azure. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. 
Monast. Ord. (1863) 109 Morville l^ars the Fretty fleurs- 
de-lis. 

quasi-j 3 . 1687 Lond.Gaz.^o. 2217/4 The following 
Coats of Arms. .viz. A Frettee of Six Barrs, and a Party-par- 
pale Indented Quarter’d Coat upon the one Pair. x8^ W. 
S. Ellis Antiq. Her. x. 236 The Lord Audley as a special 
favour.. allowed four of his esquires to bear hU own fretty in 
their coat armour. 

+ 2 . iransf. 

a i6t8 J. Davies Sonnet Oxf. Vntv.^ j6 Oxford, I 
praise thy situation. .Thy Bough-deckt-dainty Walkes, with 
Brooks beset Fretty, like Christall Knots, in mould of let. 
Fretty (fre‘ti),<i.~ [f. Kiiptz/.i + -yL] Inclined 
to fret. a. Of persons ; Fretful ; irritable, b. Of 
a sore : Inflamed, festering. 

1844 Dickens Let. to Forster in Forster Life (1873) II. 
110 O’ Connell’s .speeches are the old thing: fretty, boastful, 
frothy. 1890 Life's Remorse II. xiii. 136 I have been rather 
fretty about it. 1894 Catholic Naos 16 June, The book is 
a literary running sore, fretty, stenchsome and repulsive, 
1895 R. Kipling m /Vi// A/<i// f?. 26 June 2/1 Iiisacurious 
thing that if you call his name aloud in public after an 
Englishman you make him hot and fretty. 

+ Pre'twise, -ways, adv. Obs. [f. Fret sh^ 
+ -WISE.] Ill the form of a fret ; so as to interlace. 
X423 Jas. I Kingts Q. xivi, In fret-wise couchit [was] 
with perleis quhite. x6io Guillim Heraldry ill. xxii. 169 
Sometimes you shall find Fishes borne fret-waies, that is to 
say fretted or interlaced one ouer another. 1717 Tabor in 
Phil. Trans. XXX. 558 Some [bricks] had one of their 
Sides wav'd.. some Fretwise. 

Fre’twork, [f. Fhet sb.'^ + Work 5b.'\ 

1. Arch, Carved work in decorative patterns con- 
sisting largely of intersecting lines, esp. as used in 
the decoration of ceilings. 

x6ox Holland Pliny x.xxvi. xxiv. 11 . 595 Piastre serveih 
passing well to white >vals or seeling ; also for to make little 
images in fretworke, to set forth houses, c 17x0 C. Fiennes 
Diary (188S) 144 Y" Church is new and very handsome, 
good freltworke on y« top. 1768 Gray in Corr. iv. N, 
Nicholts (1843) 81 The wooden fretwork of the north isle 
you may copy, when you build the best room of your new 
Gothic parsonage. 1823 Byron fuan xii. Ixii, The gale 
sweeps through its fretwork. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 
(1877) II. xiv, 149 A tomb rich in fretwork and imagery. 

iransf. and fg. 1693 W. Fbeke SeL Ess. ApoJ. 6 If., 
the . . sincerity of my Work has been full and just , . I may 
well leave the Fretwork . . to an after part. 17x2 Addison 
Sped, No, 4x4 1*2 The curious Fret-work of Rocks and 
Grottos. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. South Sea Ho.. Moths, . 
making fine fret-work among their single and double entries. 
1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 111 . 353 Some party of pleasure 
banqueting on the turf in the fretwork of shade and sun- 
sfiine. 

aitrib. 1634 Wither Emblcmes 222 Hee that in his hall 
or parlour dines Which fret-workc roofe.s or costly cedar 
lines. X799 R. Warner /Fia/Xrr (x8oo) 43 The magnificent 
cathedral of Wells, with its fret-work towers. 1807 Wordsw. 
White Doe vii. 343 And floors encumbered with the show 
Of fret-work imagery laid loiv. 1841 T. J. Ouseley Eng. 
Melodics 146 lo gaze upon the leafy fret-work screens. 
1878 APVittie Ch.^Ch. Cathedral 75 A fret-work string 
course under the triforium arcade. 

2. Wood-work cut with a fret-saw into orna- 
mental designs. 

1881 Young Every man his oivn Mechanic § 39 Better 
adapted for back-grounds than for sawing as fret-w’ork. 
Ibid, g 633 Fret-work consists chiefly in cutting out an open 
and ekaborate design in thin wood. 

3. Her. 

^ 1864 BouTELL//«*n Hist, ff Pop. vii. 32 This Frette-Work 
is supposed to be in relief upon the field. 

4. (tiee quot.) 

1859 Gwilt Encycl. Arch. 11, iii. (ed 4) 586 Fretwork is 
the ornamental part of lead-light work, and consists in 
working ground or stained glass into different patterns and 
devices. 

Hence Fre*t worked///, a. 

*®7S J - H. Besnet Winter Medit. xv, xix. 607 The sand- 
stone rocks, .are. .fretworked into cver>' conceivable shape. 
Freuch, Sc. form of Fkough weak, frail. 
Preure, van of Froveb, Obs.^ comfort. 
Prevol(l, -wall, -oil, -ill, van ff. Fkivol, Obs 
Pfey, obs. form of Fry jA, young fish. 

I Proyne, van of Fbian, Obs. 

I Preytouroere : see Fraterer. 


Prezel, van’ of Frizzle, shp‘ 

Friability (froiabi-uti). [ad. Y.friaUliiP, se? 
Fbl\ble and -ity.] The quality of being friibir 

1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 73 Codfish for.. friabHitvef 
substance is commended. x6^ Locke Hum. 
0695)337 Its Malleableness too .. would be changed inioi 
perfect Friability. 1792 A. Young Trarj, Franeeiln laser- 
states the particles . . recede and melt with friability, jitj 
Geikie Hist, Boulder\\\\. 153 From their friability ih^-aL 
most easily decomposed. 

Friable (frsi-ab’l), a. Also f-8 fryaWe. [a. 
Id. friable, ad. L./IyVaS/As, f./Jwi; to cramble iaio 
small pieces.] Capable of being easily cranliM 
or reduced to powder ; pulverizable, cnimbly. 

1563 T, Gale Treat. Gonneshot "z The spume of Nitre b 
Judged best, which is most lyghte, frjTible. 1614 Raltsu 
Hist. World Pref. 17 Stone Walls, of matter moldriog atd 
friable, have stood two or three thousand years. t6d(-s 
Boyle /l/iV/. Waters 48 Lightly calcin'd .. till itbeaae.. 
friable between the Fingers. X793 G. White Sellxinuh. 
(1853) 21 Balls ofa friable substance like rust of iron alltd 
rust balls. 1845 G, E. Day tr. Simon's A tiim, Chem. I. 
The clot is soft, friable.. and is very mrely covered wh 
a buffy coal. xBto Emerson Soc. 4- Solit., /amw^Vki 
(Bohn) III. 61 These tiles, .drain the laud, make it suet: 
and friable. 

Hence rri'ableness. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qual. (cd. 2) 317 In Vitriol ih 
friabieness. .need not be attributed to the compwttQmat 
such. X852 Johnston in frnl,R. 

The natural fertility and friabieness of its soils. 

t Friau, freyne. Cookery. Obs. 

CZ500 For to serine a Lord in Bahees Bk. 376 
freynes, bredehote, witha cake. 1597 F, Hov 
to make Frians. 


+ Fri'and, (.f^.) Ohs. [a. F./naKt/ dainty; 
according to Hatz.-Darm. an alteration of/w'.'/, 
pa. pple. of frircy the primary sen?e bein" ‘(jd 
grille (d^impatience) *.] h.,a,dj. Dainty; delicions 
to the palate; fond of delicate food, B, jJ. A 
person of dainty taste in food, an epicure. 

1598 Florio, Leccardoy a glutton, a friand, a guimanf 
1599 A. Hume Hymns (1832) 11 The little friand fijh |n 
flude, and dentie volatil. 1603 VioRiO Montatgnem.iv> 
(1632) 622, I am very friand and gluttonous of fish, iw 
Bentham Wks. (1838-43) X. 276 The go^ fanulyw^w 
something friand for a side dish. 18x8 1. Mooxe/mi 
Family 22 The land of Cocaigne, That Elysium of all that 
is friand and nice. . . . 1 

i* Friandise. Obs* [a.l^.friattdtsetf.frisf'd 
dainty.] 

1 . Something dainty to the taste, a delicacy. 

1483 Ca.xton G. de la Tour B vij, She. .gaf to 

and other fryandyses delycyous. 

2 . Daintiness, fondness for delicate fare. 

2603 Florio Montaigne in. xili.(x6w)6zo 

mooveth from a child a certaine .. obstinate aifwion-. 

bakon, or to garlike, taketh friandize from him. 

D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xvi. 255 They have 
(for friandise and pleasure) a certaine kinde of pas*'- , 

Friar (froi^J, frai’oj), sb. Forms: 3 -u> 9 ^^' ; 
frere, 3-5 frer, 5-6 fre0r(e, 6 Sc. freir, (fr0yi)i 
freare, frea3our, frir, 6-7 fryer, 6-8 friet, fry^» 
9 Se. dial, freer, freir, 5, 7 - friar. ' 

a. OF. frere (mod.F. frtre), earlki 
/rd/m/i, Brother. , 

In Fr. and Pr. the words for brother and rmr 7 i - 
same; in the other Rom. langs. they are di» ^ 
frate (as a prefixed title fra) is ad. .^TOlarly 

(as prefix fray), earlier fraire,i’i ad. Fr* ^ 

repr. 'L.frritremi Pg. has/rri from the Sp-/r 

For the change of frere Into friar, cf.qnire{- 
quere, briar from brere, entire from entere.\ , -r. 

•j* 1 . — Brother, in fig. applications ; /J/- ^ 

' phrase beti frere * fair brother*. Ohs. 

exxoo Beket 1348 in .S'. Eng. Leg. I, *45 , y/. 

frere ^quat ^ pope : * I-nelle nou3t take on 50 - : 

Brendan 122 Ibid. 223 ‘ Beau fVercs qua]> scin 
‘je neJ>ore noping drede c* 33 ® Anns f ein • / 
yong thefy] become frere, In c^rtc '7"^® frtrt 
C2S30 Hickseorner Eij. What Frewyll 
Arte thou out of thy minde. 2821 Joanna 
Lck., Lady G. B. xix, Her jealous Frere, oft on 

2 la the Jlomau Calk. Ch. ; A ‘'•’“‘''cr o me® 
her of one of certain religious orders foon 
13th c. and afterwards, of which the .. r* 
four mendicant orders : the ^JpujiiEcJ 

minors yMinonteSy or Grey Fnars) ; the 
{Ausiin Friars) ; the Dominicans r^ff 

erSy Black F'riars) \ and the Carmch^^7^ 
carims^F.frlres Cannes ; White 

c 1290 Beket 1170 in S. Eng. Leg.}. * 4 ° J"?/, 
man As kei it were a frere and let him cleop cf 

1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 10105 fc her ■/ 
frere prechors. a 13x0 in Wright’s Lyric I • p. \i\ 
is forke asc a grey frere. ci3*S Fcem in. atd d 

in Pol. Songs KCwM^eriS 331 k'rercs 
Scint Ausiin. c 1400 Maukdkv. tFp’‘^dxx*i. if jjtVw 
mcneours of I^ombardy. <-1400 AVw. A fictler t-is 
- - V Myst, (SurteeO 


lo, Ye hungre begers frerj-s. cis^ 

55 I’hcn commeth the bkik frcrcs. ^ a *5®* ^ ^ ^ . A». P- ^ 

(iBiOp. xxi, This yerc . . frini ranros 
- - i h Pi 7 rr. Per/. (W. . ■53') yet 


Jl.lj.Cxx. st^Ptl^.Perf. ("•■“'fVjriici 15*? 
the frere minor gyue great example o( "f >. vp h" 
Dynhce m. Whs. =23/2 Frere Hierom g ' .s //g.. 
Of the frere obseruantes came to hyin- 537 . 
Nrtvcastle (17S.9) I. \yznote. Prior of *"5.; iv. l 

ours of Newcasieli. <i I55« in 
It was the Friar of Orders gray As lie form 
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way. 1628 Coke On Lift. 132 The Order of Friers Minors 
and Preachers. 1647 TnAPP Comm.-z Tint. iv. a It was 
grown to a common Proverb, A Frier^ a Her. 1675 Ray 
yourn. Low C., S/ain 492 A great Convent of Dommjcan 
Freres. x69X_ Wood AtJi. Oxon. I. 19 Johan, de Coloribus 
. . by Profession a Black Frier, was a Reader of Divinity. 
yo3 Maundbell yourtt. yerus. (1732) 7 Some Itinerant 
Fryars. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi. These friars had 
left the convent. x8ia Byron CIu Har. i. xxix, Lordlings 
and freres— ilbsorted fry I ween ! x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxvii, 

‘ He might be a capechin freer for fat I kend.* 1874 Gref.n 
Short Hist. iii. § 6. 145 To the towns especially the coming 
of the Friars was a religious revolution. 

b. Sometimes loosely applied to members of the 
monastic or of the military orders. 

CX330 R.Brunne Chron. (1810) 197 pe freres of{>e hospital, 
& Jje temple also. 1653 UrquhArt Rabelais n. vii. (1884) 
139 The brimborions of the calestine friars. x8ot A. Ranken 
Hist. France 1. 225 In ordinary occurrences of difficulty 
he [the Abbot] may consult with the older friars. 

c. //. The quarters or convent of a particular 
order ; hence often used as a proper name for the 
part of a town where their convent formerly existed. 

137$ Barbour Bruce n. 33 He .. with Scbyr Ihone the 
Cumyn met, In the freris, at the hye A%vter. 1479 in Fn,^. 
Gilds (1870) 426 They shall here sermonde at the ffrere 
menors. X480 Caxton Chron. En^. cxcvii. 173 The barons 
token counceyll bytwene hem at Frere prechours at pount* 
fret. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xiv. vii. He wes in J>e 
freiris of Dunfreis. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. i. 270 A 

g lace .. still retaining the name of Black F^crs. 282* 
COTT Nigel XXV, You are about to leave the Friars? I will 
go with you. 18^ Oxf. Times 13 Feb. 5/8 Houses in the 
. . Friars have been invaded by the flood*water. 
fS. Some vessel, etc. made in the similitude of 
a friar. Obs. 

1463 Bury (Camden) 41 ToKateryne Druymybest 
gay cuppe of erthe kevvryd, or cllys oon of the frerys, to 
chese of bothe. 

1 4. Some kind of fly (see quot.V Obs. 
x66i Lovell Hist. Atiim. ^ Afin. 48 The long flye called 
a Frier, .which is counted poysonsome. 

6 . A name given to various fishes. 

2603 Owen Pemhrokesk. (1891) 223 The frier [named in a 
list of fish]. 1889 Century Diet., Friar, a fish of the family 
Atherinidx. An Irish name of the angler, Lophuis pisca^ 
iorius. 1892 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade Suppl., Friar, a 
name for the sUversides, a North American fish, Chirostoma 
noiatum. 

6 . An Australian bird of the genus Philemon. 
Now usually friar-hird. 

2798 D. Collins Aec. Eng. Col. N. S. IVales 6x5 Vocab , 
Wir^-an, Bird named by us the Friar. 1848 j. Gould 
Birds Austral. IV. Deser. pi. 38 Tropidorhynchus CornH 
cutatus. .Friar Bird. 

7. Prints (See quots.) 

2683 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. II. 377 Fryer, when the Balls 
do not Take, the Un>taking part of the Balls that touches the 
Form will be left White, or if the Press-men Skip over any 
part of the Form, and touch it not with the Balls, though 
they do Take, yet in both these cases the White place Is 
card a Fryer. 2824 T. Johnson Ty/agr. II. 524 That 
corner untouched by the ball [of printer's ink] . , is tech* 
nically termed ss friar. 2872 Amer. Encycl. Print, (ed. 
Ringwalt), Friars, light patches caused by imperfect inking 
of the form. 

8 . White friars : *a small flake of light-coloured 
sediment floating in wine 
<2x745 Swift Direct. Serv. i. Wks. 1824 XI. 396 If the 
cork be musty or white friars in your liquor. 

9. athib. and Comb. a. attributive (of or per- 
taining to the friars), as friar-hottse, -kirk, ‘lands ; 
appositivc, as friar-beggar (and see under sense 2 ). 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng ccxx.wii. 262 The iiij ordres of 
the *frere beggers. 2525 Fitzkerb. Hush. 58 b, Chyrehes, 
abbeys, ffrere houses. 253$ Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 4S8 
He . . Syne bureit was .. In the *freir kirk at the hie altar 
end. xMi in Southey Cowm.-//. 5/C*. IV. 379 They likewise 
renounce all chapels. .monkland, ■*frier-lands..and dice. 

b. Special comb. : friar’s balsam, tincture 
of benzoin compound used as an application for 
ulcers and wounds ; friar*bird : see sense 6 ; 
friar’s cap(s, the Monkshood, Aconitum NapeU 
Ins ; friar’s chicken, * chicken-broth with eggs 
dropped in it’ (Jam.) ; friar’s cowl, the Cuckoo- 
pint or Wake Robin, Arum maculatum \ friar’s 
crown, Carduus eriophoms\ + friar-fly, an idler; 
friar’s goose, Eryngium campestre ; friar’s-grey, 
grey worn by the Franciscans ; friar’s-hood = 
friars coivl) friar(’s knots, in goldsmith’s work, 
knots made in imitation of the knotted cords of the 
Franciscans; friar’s lantern = friar- 

skate, the Raia alba ; friar’s thistle « friars 
crown. 

2844 Hoblyn Diet. Aled., * Friars' balsam. 1830 Wither- 
ing's Brit. Plants (ed. 7) 'Brit. & H.', * Friars caps. x 85 i 
Miss Pratt Flcnver. PI. I. 46 Monk’s.hood, Aconitum 
NapeUus..^:sA the old name.s of Helmet-flower and Friar’s- 
cap. 1782 Sir J. Sinclair Observ. Sc. Dial. 150 Fried 
chickens, (properly) ^Friars chickens. A dish invented 
by that lu.Kurious body of men. 1815 [see Crappit-head]. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal n. ccxci. 686 Of*Friers Coule, or 
hooded Cuckowmlnt. 2688 R. Holme Armoury n. 90 
Wake Robin or Cuckow Pintle .. is of some called Friers 
Coule, _ because of the hooding of the Pestle, when it is 
springing forth. 2597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccccl-xii. 990 
The downe Thistle .. is thought of diuers to be that .. re- 
port[ed] to be called Corona frairnm or * Friers Crowne. 
*577 Northbrooke Dicing{l^^y> ii b, Idlers & wanderere 
were wont to be called *friers flees [the LaL above is 
fratres muscas\ that do no good. x86x JIrs. Lankester 


Wild Flozvers 62 Another British speries, Eryngium 
Campestre, called by John Ray *Friar*s Goose. ^ 2594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xiii. § 6 As one family is not abridged 
of liberty to be clothed in *fViars’-grey for that another doth 
wear clay-colour, .so neither are all churches bound to the 
self-same indifferent ceremonies which it liketh sundry to 
use. 1597 Gerarde Herbal xi. ccxci. 686 *Friers hood is of 
two sorts, the one broad leafed, the other narrow leafed. 
2488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) 1. 83 A chenje of gold 
maid in fassone of "frere knottis. 2529 M. Parr in Wilts 
Doct. Comm, (Camden) 28, xviij. diamontes sett with fryers 
knottes. 163* Milton LAllegro 104 And he, by "Friar’s 
Lantern led, Tells how [etc.]. 2810 Neill List Fishes 28 
(Jam.) Sharp-nosed Ray..* Friar-skate. 

+ Friar, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To act as a friar, play the friar, 

« *S3S More How Serjeant ttfoitld be Frere 156 in Hazl. 
E. P. P, III. 125 His heart for pride leptin his side, to see 
howe well he freered. ^264^ Howell /,<*//. (1892) II. 571 
A rich Boor’s Son, whom his Father had sent abroad a 
Fryaring, that is, shroving in our Language. 

2. trans. To make (a person) a friar. 

*599 Sandys Euro/x S/ee. (1632) 2« There remaines 
nothing for a lew converted, but to bee Friered. 

+ Fri*arage. Obs. In 6 frerage. [f. Friar 
sb. -{- -AGE.] The system of the orders of friars. 

rS55 Ridley Farew. Let. in Cert.^ Godly Lett. Saints 
(1564) loob, Her false counterfayte religion in her monkery 
and frerage, and her traditions, whereby [etc.]. 

Fri’arliood. [f. Friar sb. -hood.] «= Fra- 
ternity. 


2726 Ayliffe Parergon^^^ By the Canon-Law... \bbots 
. . may excommumcaie their Monks for Disobedience, .and 
if they become incorrigible thereby, they may be expell’d 
and turn’d out of the Society of the Fryar-hood. 

+ Fri'arisli, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ish.] Of 
or pertaining to friars, friar-like. 

2581 Han.mer Answ. yesuit's Challenge To Rdr. 2 In 
weede monkish, frierish, priestly and Pharisaical!. Ibid. 
25 b.This is right Frierish, Limhor like. 

Pri *ar-likef a. Like a friar ; of or pertaining 
to friars. 

2600 O. E. Repl. to Libel i. viit. 189 AU honest men detest 
this frierlike fashion. 1603 Knollf.s Hist. Turks (R.), 
Their friar like general would the next day make one holy- 
day in the Christian calendars in remembrance of 30,000 
Hungarian martyrs slain of the Turks. 2646 P. Bulkeley 
Gospel Covi. i. 24 The idle toyes,and frier-like conceits about 
Purgatory drawn from hence, I passe by. 

tPri’arling. Ohs.rare^K [f. as prec. + -ling.] 
A young friar, a disciple in friarhood. 

2563-87 Foxe A. ^ ilf. (1596) 381, I ..will that all my 
frierhngs shall labor, and hue of their labor. 

Priarly (frai’ 9 ili), < 2 . (<z</z>.) Now [f.as 

prec. + -LY 1 and -.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to friars; resembling 
a friar ; friar-like. 

2549 Latimer sM Semu bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 251 Thys is 
a fry’erly fasrion that wyll receyue no monye in iheyr 
handes but wyll haue it put vpon theyr sleues. 2583 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Deui. bexxiv. 518 'These frierly flatterers. 
2609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansio. Natneless Cath. 247 In hU 
Friarly garments (habits of peace and pietie). <z z66z 
Fuller Worthies iii. (1662) 225 He never set bis name to 
his Books, but it may (according to the Frierly-Fancy) be 
collected out of the Capital Letters of his severall works. 
18x7 T. L. Peacock Alelincourt II. 33 In life three ghostly 
friars were we .A.nd now three friarly ghosts we be. 1885 G. 
I^Ieredith Diana Cross^vays II. vii, 259 We will., send you 
back sobered and friarly to Caen. 

B. adv. In friarly fashion, after the manner of 
the friars. 

a 263X Donne Lett, to Sir R. H, (Alford) VI. 337, 1 never 
fettered nor imprisoned the word Religion, not straightening 
it Friarly, ad religiones factitias. 

+ Friar Hush,. The proper name (Ger. 
Rausch) of the hero of a popular story, which tells 
of the adventures of a demon disguised as a friar. 
Hence used as the name of a Christmas game. 

2603 Declar. Popish Impost. 33 Fitting complements for 
. .coalevnder candlesiicke '. Frier Rush ; and wo-Penny hoe. 

^ Confused by Scott (?after Milton If Allegro 104 ) 
with Igfiis fatuus. 

1808 Scott jl/arw. IV, i, Better w’e had ,, Been lanthorn- 
led by Friar Rush. 


Fri’arship, nonce-wd. [f. Friar sb. -*--ship.] 
A mock title ajjplied to a friar or monk. 

2708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvi. (1737) 272 As if every 
one was a Monk, like his Fry.arship. 

Friary (frsrsri). sb. [f. Fblvr jA + -y 2 ; see 
the earlier Frart.] 

1. A convent of friars. 

2538 Latimer Let. ioCrontwell 6 Oct., Rem. (Parker Soc.) 
403 If the kings grace, .would vouchsafe to bestow the two 
friaries. Black and Grey, with ihcir appurtenance, upon this 
his poor, ancient city, a 2659 Cleveland Wks. (1687) 217 
Not a poor loop-hole. Error could sneak by. No not the 
Abbess to the Frieiy*. *759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng, I. 
156 Near Guildford is the Fricry. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. i. (1863) 222 The remains of an old friary. 2884 
Catholic Times 10 OcL 4^ The foundation-stone of the new 
Friary.. the first of the kind established since the Reforma- 
tion. 


2. A fraternity or brotherhood of friars. 

1632 Weet’er Aue. Fun. Alon. 4^2 ^ Fricry or Brother- 
hood founded by Rapb Hosiar. ^*697 Lend, Gas. No. 
33*2/3 A Bill for Suppressing Frycries w*as^ presented this 
day to the House of Lords. 176* tr. Buschinfs Syst. Geog. 
II. 216 He proposed alsotofounda convent, to be dedicated 
to the poorest friary in the Kingdom. 


3 . The institution or practices of friars. Ohs. 

2655 Fuller Ch. Hist, vi, 272 When John Milverton . , 
began (In favour of Frier>*) furiously to engage against 
Bishops and the Secular C!erg>\ <2x661 — Worthies iv. 
{1662J 9 A Secular Priest, betwixt whose Profession and 
Fryerj’, there was an ancient -Antipathy. 

4. attrib. (of or pertaining to a friar}’ or friaries), 
as friary-cart, -chapel, -church. 

2598 Stow Surv. 357 “This Tvas called the frery cart., 
and had the priueledge of sanctuary. 2774 Warton Hist, 
Eng. Poet. 1. ix. 293 It was fashionable for persons of the 
highest rank to bequeath their bodies to be buried in the 
friary churches. 2872 Daily Nezvs 22 May, Ibe Friary 
Chapel, where the ceremony was to be held. 

t Fri'ary, a. Obs. [f. Friar sb. + -y L] Of or 
pertaining to the friars. 

2589 CoorER Admon. 224 Hypocrites . . which will haue 
these preceptes perpetuall, and builde thereon frierie and 
monkish superstition. 2605 Camden Rem. (1636) 165 Francis 
Cornefield. .invented to signifie his name, Saint Francis with 
his Fricry kowlc in a cornefield. 
i’Fria’tion. Obs. [as if ad. L. ^friatibn-em, 
u. of action f. fridre to rub into small pieces.] The 
action of nibbing or crumbling into small pieces. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Fricaiion or Friation, a rubbing 
or fretting together. 2657 R. Turner Paracels. Chym. 
Transmut. 43 The first beginning of its Resolution is not 
Friation. 2743 Loud, ff Country Brezv. ii. (ed. 21 139 By 
such Friation they are put into a Condition of imparting 
their Essence more freely to the Wort. 

Fribble (fri’b’l), sb. and a. [f. next vb.] 

A. sb. 

1. A trifling, frivolous fellow, one not occupied 
in serious employment, a trifler. 

2664 J. Wilson Cheats i. iii, A Company of Fribbles, enough 
to discredit any honest House in the World. 2772 J. Giles 
Poems x6i A nymph who can for me forego The fop, the 
fribble, and the beau. 2865 Merivale Rom. Etnp. VIII, 
Ixiv. 128 The criminals they lash were at least no milksops 
in crime, no fribbles in vice. xB8i Besant & Rice Chapl. 
Fleet n. iii, Yonder little fribble, .is a haberd.isher from town, 
who pretends to be a Templar, 

2. A trifling thing ; also, a frivolous notion, idea, 
or characteristic. 

1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Poems 24 To supply his 
horse’s rack He deem'd it but a fribble. 2874 Blackie 
Self Cult. 83 The fribbles, oddities, and monstrosities of 
humanity. 

3. Frivolity, nonsense. 

^ 1B81 E. Mulford Republic of God \\. 31 note. This life, that 
is not that of fribble or of crime, is not ephemeral. 

4. Comb., as fribble-like adj. ; fribble-frabble, 
nonsense. 


2822 T. Mitchell Aristoph. II. 239 He with legs planted 
wide in this fashion, Fribble-Uke, swings his frame. 1859 
Sala Tw. round Clock (i86x) 77 The Innumerable whim- 
whams and fribble-frabble of fashion. 

B. adj. Trifling, frivolous, ridiculous, 

2798 Brit. Critic Jan. 06 The superficial, trivial and frigid 
manner in which that fribble {Ministre de Boudoir) 

treated this important branch of administration. 2839 
Thackeray Crti. /frv. Wks. x886XXIII. 228 An illustration 
of some wretched story in some wretched fribble Annual. 
2B40 — i, Lovely woman what lies and fribble 

nonsense canst thou make us listen to. 

Hence rjri'bbledom, the spirit or behaviour of 
a fribble; Fri’bbleisxn, the quality characteristic 
of a fribble, frivolity. 

2758 Phauor in Goldsmith's Wks. (ed. Gibbs) IV. 420 He 
[Shakespear] disdained the fribleism of the French, in 
adopting the blemishes with equal passion as the beauties 
of the ancients. 2844 Blacksv. Alag. IN. 5^7 Such as the 
Quarterly informed us last year, in a fit of fribbledom, were 
worthy the neat little crowquills of lady-authors. 

Pribble ^fri•b’l), v. [onomatopoeic ; prob. in- 
fluenced in sense by association with Fkivol.] 

fl. a. irons. To falter, stammer (out)-, also 
ijiir. with through, b. intr. To falter, totter in 
walking. Obs. 

aj^zq Middleton Alayor of Queeuhorough v. i, They 
speak but what they list of it, and fribble out the re.sL 
1640 Brome Antipodes ir. Wks. 1873 III. 257 If he [the 
actor] can frible through, and move delight In others, I [the 
author] am pleas’d, a 2652 — Atad Couple 11. ibid. I. 26 
You haue often muttered and fribled some intentions towards 
me. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 49 F 8 The poor Creature 
fribles in his gale. 2848 Craig, Fribble .. to totter like a 
weak person. 

2. intr. In early use, to act aimlessly or feebly, 
to busy oneself to no purpose; to ‘fiddle*. Now 
(exc. dial) only in strongly contemptuous sense : 
To behave frivolously, trifle. 

2640 Brome Sparagus Garden n. ii. As true as I Hye be 
fribles with mee sir Hugh. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iit._3^ 
Though Cheats yet more intelligible Than those that with 
the Stars do fribble. 2748 Richardson C4ir/Vra (1811} VL 
lxxviii,378 He fribbled with hU waistcoat buttons, as if he 
had been telling his beads. 2855 Thackeray 
Not as you treat these fools that are fribbling round about 
you. 2892 I. Zascwill Bo^v Alysi.So'Whd's fnbWinir now, 
you or me, Cantercot ? 2895 E, Anglian Gloss , Frtooie, to 
fuss about. 

b. trans. To fribble away, to throw aw.iy or 
part with lightly, fool aw.ay. Tofnbbte out (nonce- 
use) : to portray with purposeless mimitcness. 

1633 Shisley lvUlyFairOr.e iv. ii. 
you shall fribble them array at the Eje^anKe ^entlj. 
a 1834 Lamb Ft, tat Mem. viii.To B. 

painwd only Belshaizar, and a counier or «o. fnbbled 
out a mob of fine folks. '“TS .2"' " 

ao5 While Lord blelbourae and his Whig colleagues. ..etc 



I’RIBBLISH. 


naiCTION. 


fribbling away their popularity. 1887 Fenk Mdsier of 
Ccretnonies xh, Don't fribble away the season. 

3 . To frizz or frizzle (a wig). Sc. 

1756 fsee FBiDBLEi>>>/iC a^. i8a* Galt Sieajnhoai xii. 297 
The minister had a blockhead whereon he was wont to dress 
and fribhle his wig. ... 

Hence Tri’b'blea ppl. a., Pri-bblinff z;^/. .5^. and 
ppL a. Also rri'bbler, a trifler.; Pri'bblery, 
frivolity. 

1654 Whitlock Zoototnia 474 The gin^ling Eare, or Fancy 
. . may have Patterns exceeding ordinary 'Imitation-, or 
Friblings of Wit. 1656 R. Fletcher iii. 63 He 
then that's pretty’s but a fribbling fool.' <t 1680 • Earl' of 
Rochester Poems (1702) 129 And fribling for free speaking 
does mistake. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A Fribbling 
Question. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 288 p 2 A Fribbler is one 
who professes Rapture and Admiration for the Woman to 
whom he addresses, and dreads nothing so much as her Con*, 
sent. 1756 Toldervy Tivo Orphans III. 106 It was a 
severe punishment to the fribbled jessamy waiter. 1873 H. 
Kingsley Oakshoti xli. 278 He had been writing fribbling 
poetr}'. j8^ T. Wright Chalice 0/ Carden xxxiii. 227 Why 
this waste of time, this wronging of self, this reduction to a 
condition of fribblery? * ' . , ’ ' ' . ; 

Bribljlisll (fri-blij), a. [f. Fribble sb. + -ISH.]; 
Characteristic of or suited to a fribble ; frivolous, 
trifling. 

1768 Mrs.^Delany Lett. Ser. il. I. 176 His library is 
indeed as fribbUsh as himself, c 1770 T. Erskine Barber 
in Poet. Re^, (1810) 3^ No longer England owns your 
fribblish laws. 1B03 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. 153 You 
may perhaps be puzzled..to discover how, instead of our 
received preterite pought he should obtain such a maidenly 
and fribblish substitute as fit. 2B30 J. Wh.son in Blackiu. 
Mag. XXVIII. 848, I love to be candid, fribbleish and 
feeble. 

Priborgh, -burgh : see Frithborh, Hist. 

+ rricaCGi -^< 5 . Obs. Forms: 6 fricasie, -ye, 
6-7 fricacie, 7 fricace. fricdtio Frica- 

TiONj for the form cf. conspiracy^ =Frication, 
Friction i. 

1533 Elyot Cast. HeWie (1541) 47 a, Of fricasies or 
rubbynges precedinge exercise. 1603 B. Jonson Voipone n. 
ii, Applying only a warme napkin to the place, after the 
vnction, and fricace. a 1643 W. Cartwright Love's Convert 
ii. ii, Some Grooms o' the Teeth, and others of the hair; 
Mistres o’ th’ Fricace, one, one of the Powders. 

1 3 E*ri*cace, Obs. In 6~7fric(c)as0. tram. 
To nib ; to subject to friction. Hence Fri*cacing 
vbl* sb, 

*579 J* Preserv. Bodte tj* Soule t. xxiil, 44 Fricasing 
the Dodie first emptied of the common excrements. 1607 
Topsell Foui’.f, Beasts (1658) 143 Fir.st rub and friccase the 
wart violently, and afterward anoint it with Salt. Ibid. 504 
[The powder] rubbed upon the teeth, although th^ be loose 
. .yet, Pliny saith, they will be recovered by that fricassing. 

f ricaudeau (frikand?‘i'). pi. fricandeaux. 
Also 8 fricando(e. [a. F. fricandeatt^ A slice 
of veal or other meat fried or stewed and served 
with sauce ; a collop ; a fricassee of veal. 

1706 PHiLurs (ed. Kersey), Fricanioe, a sort of Scotch 
Collops made of thin slices of Veal, well larded and stuff’d. 
* 7*5 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v.. To make farced Fricandoes 
or ijcotch Collops. 2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 215 A Fricando of Beef. 282* Combe Pidurcsgue 
XXVI, ‘That dish he cried, ‘ I’d rather see. Than frican- 
dean ox fricassee*. 2829 Lytton Deverenx iv. vii, I think 
her very like a fricandeau — white, soft, and insipid. 1884 
Girls' Oivn Paper 491/1 For birds, hares and frican- 
deaux the bacon should be two inches long. 

Hence Fricandeau* v. irans,, to make into fri- 
candeaux. 

2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 132 To fricando 
Pigeons. 

Fricaudel, -elle (frikEende’l). Also frica- 
delle. [quasi-Fr. form of prec,] (See quot. 1892.) 

2872 ^Vartte's Every-day Cookeryz%% Ragout, Fricandelles, 
Sweetbreads. 2892 Garrett Encycl. Cookery^ Fricadelles, 
These are also erroneously called Fricadilloes and Frica- 
tclles.^ They are hashed meat made into balls and fried. 
FricdiSsee (frikasr), sb. Forms : 6-7 fricase, 
fricacy, -ie, 6-8 fticasy, (7 frycase, fricace, 
fregaoy), 7 fricassie, (frigaaie), (8 fricosey, 
frigaoy, frigusee), 7-g frlcossd, 7-9 fricasee, 
7“ fricassee, [a. F. fncassiCy f. frieds'ser to mince 
and cook in sauce ; of tinkno^vn. origin.] 

1 . Meat sliced and fried or stewed and ser\’edwith 
sauce. ■ Now usually a ragout of small animals or 
birds cut in pieces. ' • ' 

2568 North tr. Guenara's Diall Pr. (16x9) 624 That hee 
couldc make scuen manner of fricasies. 2597 znd Pt. Gd. 
llus-'.viues Jewell Bij,- For fricasies of a lambes head .and 
purtcnance, 2656 Perfect F.ng. Cooke 3 To make a Frcgacy 
of lamb or Veal. ^ 1678 J. Philhi^ Tavernier^s Trav.<, 
Persia in. i. 101 Little Birds, .of which we caught enow to 
make a lusty Fricassie. X772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 263 
A duck, which was hot at dinner, was brought cold'in the 
evening, the. next day sers'ed up as a fricassee. 2858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. 4* It. Jryils. (1872) I. 25 A fowl, in some sort of 
delicate fricasee. . . ' 

fig, a 2657 I..0VELACK Lueasta (1659) Eo Hotter than all 
tne rested Cook.s you sat ^ b dressc the fricace of your 
Alphabet. 1861 Thornbury rz/rRCrLpoo His confused and 
unequal picture of the ‘Field of V’aterloo’ .. a perfect 
fritassee ©fill-drawn lumps of figures. - 

+ 2. (See quot. 1611.) Obs. rare-}. 
ei575 I.x/e Ld. Grey (Camden) 30 It was resolved. .to 
make a fricolsic within the biiHckwarck, .and prczcntly loo 
withdraw* all from lhcnce.,nnd then too have blowen it up 
whoalc. (16x1 CcrrcR., Fricassee., xi kind of cliarge for a 
Mortcr, or murdering pecce, of stonw, bullcis, nailes, and 
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peeces of bid j*ron dosed together with grease, and gun- 
powder.] . < . 

f 3 . A kind of dance ; see quot. Obs, rare — 

*775 Mrs. Harris- in Priv. Lett: Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 
I. 2Q4 A new dance at the Festino, called the Fricasde .. 
begins with an affront, then they fight and fire pistols, then 
they are reconciled, embrace, and so ends the dance. 

Fricassee (frik^r), v. . [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 
fricasseri\ irons. To make a fricassee of; to 
dress as a fricassM. Also transf. 

2637 R. 'L\ZCfa ''Bairiitdois (1673) 10 The Sun.. did so scald 
us without, -as we were in-a ‘fitter condition to be fricased for 
the Padres dinner, than to cat-any dinner our selves. 1672 
Eachard Observ.' Answ. Coni. Clergy 63 Common 

sense and truth will not' down with them unless they be 
hash’d and Tricassed.'- 2724' Compl. Fam. Piece i. ii.’227 You 
may f^icasy it, or fry it as you do Veal. 27B8 Lo. Auckland 
Diary Corr. 1861TI. 76 They are all fried and fricasseed by 
the sun at Madrid. ’ 2817 Keats Wks. i889 IIL 72, 
I Would have, .fric^eed. .her radishes, .ragouted her onions. 
2839 Thackeray K/x^/H.'viii,' We cannot afford to be both 
scalped by Indians or fricasseed by French. 2874 Cooke 
Fungi 98 Spardssis rm/rt.-.In Austria it is fricasseed with 
butter and nerbs. - _ . ^ 3 • ’ ■ . : 

■fig. 1729 D’Urfey Pills II. 2 He Trills, and Gapes, and 
Struts, Ana Fricassee’s the Notes.’ ‘ ‘ 

Hence Fricassee'd 75^/. d., //A and fig. 

2672 R; Wild Declar. Lib. Consc. 9 All manner of Rost, 
boyl’d..friggassi’d, carbonado’d sinners of both sexes. 2768 
Sterne Sent. Joum. (1775) 1 - 4 By three 1 had got sat down 
to my dinner upon a fricassee’d chicken. ^ 2859 Jephson 
Brittany v. 54 A breakfast of.. fricasseed chicken [etc.]. 

Fricasseer (friksesf-aj). [f. prec. + -EE 1 . Cf. 
'F.fricassetir.'] One who makes fricassees. 

2792-2823^ D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (2866) 268/1 Cal! we this 
plodding fricasseera Cook? 

t Fricate, v. Obs. rare—^. [f. "L.fricdt- ppl. 
stem of fried-re to rub.] trans. To rub (one body 
on another). 

2716 Newton Lei. to Law 15 Dec. In Nature (i88x) 
12 May,- A piece of Amber or resin fricated on Silke clothe. 

t Frica’tion. Ohs. Also 6 fricacion. [ad. 
"L. fnedtion-em, n. of action f. friedre to mb.] 

1 . The action or process of chafing or mbbing 
(the body) with the hands. Cf. Feicace and Fbic- 
TION I. 

XS33 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 75 b, Then increase frica- 
cions and exercise by lilel &: mel. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 58 
Gentle FrIcation draweth forth the Nourishment, by making 
the Parts a Uttle Hungty% 2662 K. W. Conf. Cltarac., De- 
trading Empiric This quackroyall is., never so 

happy as when he’s. .telling them.. how many humours he 
hath asswaged by fricacion. 2694 R. Burthogge Reason 85 
By. .a strong Pneation of the eye from without, 
a. The action of rubbing the surface of one body 
against that of another; friction. 

1631 Jordan A’tf/. (1669) 29 Some woods that are 

unctuous, .which yield fire by fricatlon. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, iH. 156 A well polished Slick of hard Wax (imme- 
diately after fricacion) will. .move the Directory Needle. 
2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Shroudings They [trees] need 
no fence., as standing in no Danger of the Brousings and 
Frications of Cattle or Conies. 

Fricative (frrkativ), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
fricdiiv-iiSf f, ll friedre to mb : see -atiye.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of a consonant-sound : Produced by the fric- 
tion of the breath through a narrow opening between 
two of the mouth-organs. 

i860 Marsh Eng, Lang. 480 The b. .showing no tendency 
to the more explosive articulation of some of the German 
dialects, or the more fricative of the Spanish. 2873 Whitney 
Life Lang. iv. 61 A sound of very different character, 
a fricative consonant. 1883 [see Faucal sA]. 

2 . ‘Sounded by friction, as certain musical in- 
struments * (Cent. Dicti). , • 

B, sb. A. fricative consonant; 

•1863 Lepsius Stdndard'Alfhabet 68, H belongs, therefore; 
to the unvocalised strong fricatives. 

Fricatory (fri’kMDri); a. noncc-wd. [f. L.type 
*fricdtori’jtSf irfriedibr one who mbs : see -oey,] 
That Tubs or ‘ rubs down ^ 

28x9 JIooRE Diary 6-7 Apr., One^ of those fricatory letters 
with which we asses of literature rub each other. s 

Fricatrice (fri-katris). [ad. h. '^fricdt>~ic-emj 

fern- agent-n. f. friedre to mb.] Adewd woman. 

2603 B. Jon^n Volpone iv. ii, [A patron] To a lewd harlot, 
a base fricatrice. 2708 Motteux Rabelais s. v. 165 Ingles, 
Fricatrices, He-Whofes. 1^1 R. Ellis Catullus xeix. 10 
Like slai'cr abKorr'd breath'd from a foul fricatrice. 
Fricht, Sc. form of Feigut v. 

tFricMe. Obs.—^ . * , , 

•i68x Blount Glossogr., Frickte, a Basket (for fruit) that 
holds about a bushel. 

Fricoliis : sec Feijoles. - . , 

FrictilO (fri’ktil), Obs. rare — ^. ,[f. L. type 
*fnctijisy f,' friedre (pa. pplc. y>7V/-7^r) ; see -ile.] 
Obtained by friction. 

3883 J. S. Stallydrass ir.Crimm's Tout. My{hol..\\. 610 
There is water boiled on the frictile fircj > • 

Friction (fri-kjan), sh. [a. F. .friction^ ad. L. 
frictidn-etn, n. of action Upmfriedre to mb.] 

1 . The action of chafing or nibbing (the body or 
limbs). (Formerly much' used in. medical treat- 
ment.) Cf. Feication. . . 

J58X Mulcaster /V///«> wxxxiv,(x887>222 Gouemingthe 
IXHly after exercise, and his frictions to rubbe it and ch.-ife 
It. 1629 Massinger Picture tv. ii, If he but hear a coach.. 


The friction with fumigation, cannot save him Fren t'-- 
chine-evil. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gvmn. (17x1) --Tfcl 
Solids. .must be treated. .by Frictions,ExerciseofiV'^-Vv,‘ 
..and the like. 1800 Med. Jml. IV,j69 Obsmatiers ca 
the Effects of Acetic Ether applied by Friction .n RbcDcatk 
Complaint^ 1843 Carlyle 4- Pr. i. yi, Hoplc^j 
have got off by. .a little blister>' fnclion on the back t 
Hamerton Intel/. Life x. v. 388 A cold bath, with IHctica 
and a little exercise. * 

2 . The rubbing of one body against another; 

attrition, ’ 

1704 Newton Optics iii. 1 . (1721) 314 VTietherthata^tadre 
be made by Heat, or by Friction, or Percussion, or I'ctn- 
faction, or by any vital fllotion. 1796 SIorse 
L 481 The^ rocks below. .are worn .many feet deep bj’ ihe 
constant' friction of the water, a 1800 (^wer Mhthinm 
Bul( iii, The sheep here smooths the knotted thorn Wiih 
frictions of her fleece. 1845 Darwin I’oy. Not. xviilltSui 
^09 A light was procured by rubbing a blunt-pointed sLu 
in a groove jnade in another.. until by friction the dust »-2s 
ignited. 

3 . Physics and Mech. The resistance ^Yhich any 
body meets with' in moving over another body. 

A ngle of friction^ the maximum slope at s\hich one body 
will rest upon another without sliding dowiL Centre ef 
friction : see Centre 16. Coefficient cf friction, the ntis 
between the force necessary to move one surface horiaKiliIly 
over another and the pressure between the two surfaces; a 
Coefficient sb. 2 b. Friction at rest, the amount of fac- 
tion between two touching bodies that are relalivelyait^ 
Friction of inoiiony ‘ the power required to keep arcowj 
body in motion ’ (Lockivood). Friction of rtfou, ‘it: 
power necessary' to set a body moving from a state of qcie>- 
cence ’ (Lockwood). 

1722 Cheselden Anat. vii. (ed. 2) 39 This Contrimee is 
always found necessaiy* by Mechanics, where the Friction cf 
the Joynls of any of their Machines is great, 

Friction, the resistance in machines caused by the 
one body upon another. iSazlMisoN.S'r. 
substances .. have less friction than rough ones. iSg 
Rankine Steam Engine § i_3 That exc^s, howeitr, « 
the friction of rest over the friction of motion, is instr.tiv 
destroyed by a slight vibration. 2868 E. J. Ronw a:,'l 
Dynamics no When one part of a body rests on another x 
force is called into play tending to prevent slipping. 
force is called friction. 2873 Nystrom Elem. HevLfi 
RolUngf fiction is the resistance of uneven surfaces rolliaj 
on one another, like that of a wheel rolling on a road. 

4 . fig. ; esp. of the jarring or conflict of wnw 
opinions, temperaments, etc. 

2761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. iii. Souls.. by long mctiw 
and incumbition, have the happiness., to get ril b«-ivW| 
276S-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) H. 531 'Vhen 
began to lay in her stores, their frictions among oneatjoi^ 
struck out the first sparkle.? of judgment and fof*cast. W 
Mad. D’Ardlay Let. to A, Vouug 18 June, ^ ou find W 
little approximation and friction of tempers and , 
they are mortal. 2834 H. Miller Scenes^Lf^- 
239 The fears of the people, expo.sed * 0 j 
tion, began to wear out. 2875 H. Ja3!FA 7 ?. [ ^ 

1 . 25 He felt the friction of existence more. than vr « sl 
pected. 1884 J. Hall Chr. Home is* I" case fncLxi 

between parent and child is out of the question. 

6. Comb., chiefly Mcch., as friction-ball, on. 
of the balls used to lessen the ^“olion ofK 
ings, etc.; friction-block, a block which is pros, 
against a revolving body to arrest its ^ 
friction ; friction-brake, see qnots. : also, a ^ 
operating by means of friction ; 
Geol.^fattiNrock(s^^ Fault ii);_ frictiou*c u ' 
-cone, -coupling, -disc, contrivances lor ’ 
mitling motion by frictional contact ; 
fire obtained by means of a fire-drill j 7^® . , 
fremitus Path. = friction-sound •, „ 

—firiedondttbe' friction-gear, -gearing, £ ' 
gearing for transmitting "'otion by fnctionai 
tact; friotion-mabhine (see quot. 1004; >■ 
match, a match that ignites by friction ; ‘ 

powder (see quot.) ; friotion-primeri , 
used in the U.S, for friction-tnbe\ friction 
(a) a roller placed so as to lessen ’“f, 
anything passing over it ; (b) see quot. , 
tion-sound Pat/i. (see quot.) ; f f-irtioa 

fitting so tightly that the desired amount 
is obtained: friotion-tubo (see quots.) , 

■wheel, (a) see friction-rolier-, (J') see 'll, 

1841 Francis Diet. Arts, * Friction entis- 
Diet. Mcch. I. 915/2 ■FricticnLrakc. a. 
meter invented by Frony, ' 

are screwed to a journal 

Thomson & Tait Pat. I'lttt. 1. i- s .f' ’pcffonneO*"' 
brake measures the amount of .work actuaiyi 
any time by an engine or other ‘ prune roorcr . 
it during the time of_trial jSratt'U A 


any time by an engine or 

it during the time of tria, .w . r.rsu.-* - 

1884 Knight Diet. Mcch. IV- 357A 

measurer of the lubricity of oiN. '1842 f ''■ '.o. /,vtrov(i 
* --ictiodctitch. tbut., -Fricticn-conc. 

■. Mcch.,_ Engin,.; Friction Dnc. '“S ' ' ti; 


Friction 

Did. Mech. t:.ngin., '' rricnon 
Hist. Man. ix. 257 The flint and steel n- ,1,/ 
ancient /friction-fire. 1B77 

IL 7 The presence of any cardiac ihnll 

tion-fremitus. 1879 KnonY/’n«r'. 
may ^ felt while the p.iticnt is ‘J,,i 

Iltlstr. Lond.Nr.vs 25 igi/2 1 
hole on the topUdisused, 

■ 2874 ^NJCHT Did. j'tlech. 1 . (liarieg-’tf'i 

Lockwoods Did. Mcch. Engtn., .|,cfricti<'«'^";^/.^ 

■ing, whose driving force 7r«/.Vnl‘tl':'X 

• •• • '^’cwhceK 

-- 


the periplicries o/ihe wheeR ,1-^ 

5oT?nf^/l ■ T>iJe. or a frictio R' « 


isolated electric iriJe, or a ,,„i 

positive and negative, nrri 
Did. Mech. IV. 357/3 Irtdion Machine, 
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machine, generating electricity by contact with amalga- 
mated silk. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaime Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 337 Thus, the men of the senses .. believe that 
mustard biles the tongue, that .. *fnction-matches are in- 
cendiary. 1864 Webster, *Friction pnvder, a composition 
of chlorate of potash and antimony, which readily ignites 
by friction. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 916/2 *Friction' 
primer, a small brass tube filled with gunpowder, and 
having a smaller tube containing friction composition in- 
serted at right angles near the tojj. 2793 Wotlaston^ in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 250 *Friction-rollers were applied 
to take off some of the weight. 2875 R. F. Martin tr. 
Havrez Winding Mach. 91 The movement of this valve is 
produced by a cam with bosses, by means of a lever and a 
friction-roller. 2888 Lockwoods Diet. Mech, Engin., 
Frieiiott Rollers, or Friction Wheels, small rollers which 
revolve in bearings, and sustain an axle in the depression 
formed by the contiguity of the upper portion of their peri- 
pheries. 2860 Fowler Med. Voc., *FHclion sound, the 
auscultatory sound heard when the pleurse or pericardium 
are roughened by inflammation and effused lymph. 2864 
Webster, *Friction tube, (Mil.), a tube used for firing 
cannon by means of friction. 2867 Sm\th Sailor's Word- 
bk., Frictionduhe ..\^\uox\ is caused by the friction on 
sudden withdrawal of a small horizontal metal bar from the 
detonating priming in the head of the tube. 2772 Phil. 
Trans. LXXII. 476 Their axes.. rested on *friction wheels 
of four inches diameter. 2826 J. Adamson Railroads 23 A 
large fixed pulley or friction-wheel. 2888 Lockwood 5 Diet. 
Mech. Eng^in., Friction lf''’Atfe/,any wheel which drives or is 
driven by friction. 

Fr7.ctioii (fri'kjan), v. [f. prec, sb.] a. fnlr. 
To move abottl with friction ; lo friction axoay^ to 
go on rubbing, b. trans. To chafe or rub (the 
body or limbs), c. intr. To sustain friction (see 
quot. 1855). 

2842 Mech. Mag. XXXVI. 61 Did not the earth perform 
its motions as regularly before the creation of man, as now 
it does with 800,000,000 of human beings on its surface in- 
cessantly frictioning about. 1855 XXII. 186 

If it fan oil-painting] will ‘friction * as the term is — that is, 
if he can raise the varnish by rubbing with finger or thumb, 
he accounts himself happy ; and, laying it flat on his dining- 
table, he frictions away till his hands are tender and blis- 
tered. 2856 Kane A rci. Expl. I. xxvii. 361, I reached the 
ice-floe, and was frictioned by Hans with frightful zeal. 

iPrictionable (.fri-kjsnab’l), a. rare. [f. Fric- 
tion sb. + -ABLE.J Liable to undergo friclion, 

2847 yml. R.Agric.Soc, VIII. n. 338 An agricultural 
steam-engine bein^ much exposed to the weather, and con- 
sequently the frictionable parts liable to corrosion. 

Frictional (fri'kfsnal), a. [f. Friction sb. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to friction, moved or pro- 
duced by friction. 

Frictional elecirieily, electricity developed by friction (see 
Electricity 2). Frietional escapement in Watch and Cl.- 
making, Tcci escapement receiving and transmitting motion 
by friction. Frictional gearing {avheels), wheels which 
transmit motion b^ friction instead of by teeth. Frictional 
resistance, the resistance of surfaces due to friction J esp. 
the resistance to slipping of riveted joints by the contraction 
of the rivets {Lockwood). 

2850 Grove Corr, Pays. Forces (ed. 2) 23 The deflection 
of the magnetic needle., when resulting from frictional 
electricity. 2870 Led. Elecir. 17 By Unking cells 

together we cause the voltaic current to approach more and 
more to the character of the frictional current. 2871 Proctor 
Sun iv. 212 The frictional impulses of circulating planetary 
matter in process of .subsidence into.. the larger body, 2879 
Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 275 No relative motion 
can take place without meeting with frictional or other 
forms of resistance. 2884 F. T. Britten Watch <5* Clockm. 
107 The Cylinder^ Verge, and Duplex are the best known 
examples of frictional escapements for watches. 2886 A. 
WiNCHELL Walks ^ Talks Geol. Field loi Dailj' motions 
adequate to develop a large amount of frictional heat. 

Hence Fri'ctionally adv,, ‘as regards friction’ 
(Cassell 1882). 

Frictionary (fri'kjsnari), a. nonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. -f -ARY.] = prec. 

2839 Lady Lvtton Ckeveley (ed. 2) 1. xii. 281 He con- 
siderably endangered Frump’s frictionaiy equilibrium, and 
nearly reduced her to a horizontal position. 

Frictionize (fri’kjanaiz), V. [f. Friction sb. 
-h-JZE.] irans. To subject to friction ; to rub. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. _xxxi\\ (1856) 301 By the aid of 
a hard towel — he goes over his entire skeleton, frictionizing. 
1839 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 376 'ITjeir principal re- 
creation is to scrub, polish, tickle, and friclionise the brass 
and wood work of the fire-engines. 

FrictionleSS (fri’kjonles), <r. [f. Friction j//. 
•r -LESS.] Free from or without friction. 

2848 in Craig. 2873 Croll Climate fy T. viii. 136 Un- 
less water be frictionless, a thing winch it is not. 2887 
Ewing in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 397/2 The joints and bear- 
ings of all the levers are made frictionless. 
fg. 2848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. Wks. 1890 III. 
53 it gives you a cool brain, quite frictionless, quiet. 1884 
Kendal Mercury 19 Dec. 5/2 The . . frictionless speed with 
which the Boundary Commission are proceeding. 

Hence Pri’ctionlessly adv., in a frictionless 
manner ; Avithout friction. 

2879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 319 A s^'stem in 
which any number of fly wheels.. are pivoted friciionlcisly 
on any moveable part of the system. 

Friday (frai’d^i, -di). Forms : i frfsed©;;, 
fn'sdees, 3 frideei, 2-3 fridai, 3 south, vridei, 
ATidawe, vryday, 3-7 fryday, 4-6 frydaye, (4 
frodaye), 6 fridaie, 3- friday. [OE. frigedivg, 
‘ day of (the goddess') ; a Com. \YGer. trans- 
lation of the Inte l^.dies Veneris, day of (the planet) 
Venus. Cf. fHgcndei (Avhere howcA’er the 
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name of the goddess is of the weak declension), 
MDu. vridag (Du. vrijdag), OHG./riatag{Mli(j. 
vritac, xciO^.Gtx.freitag ) ; the friddagr (Sw., 
J^^.fredag) seems to be of Ger. origin. 

The OE. Frig str, fem. occurs only in this name and as a 
common noun in p\.=ljat. veneres i it corresponds to ON. 
i Frigg,najne of the wife of Odin (not, as often s&id, toFreyja, 
I though the latter goddesscorresponds more nearly in charac- 
I ter to Venus\ and is the fem. of the OTeut. adj. */rijo-, 
; .originally ‘beloved, loving’: sec Free. The more exact 
transl. of ‘ Dies Veneris *, Freyjttdagr, occurs Hist, in some 
Icel. writers.] 

1 . The sixth day of the Aveek. 

Black Friday (a) iSehoolslangiseequot. 2611); (3) applied 
to various historic dates of disastrous events which look 
place on Friday, as Dec. 6, 1745, when the landing of the 
■Voting Pretender was announc^ in London ; Mayii,i866, 
when a commercial panic ensued on the failure of Overend, 
Gurney, & Co. Golden Friday, the Friday in each of the 
Ember Aveeks. t The tkreeGolden Fridays, humorously for 
Good Friday: see quot. 1532. Good Friday, the Friday 
before Easter-day, observed as a holj' day to commemorate 
Christ’s crucifixion ; also t Long Friday (see quot. iSyt). 

a 2000 Laws Eth. v. § 17 Fzestan aelce Frije-dsj?. e 2030 
Byrht/ertlPs Hantlhoc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 302 Frijefixs, 
wodnesdas^, sseternes dsej. n: 2223 O.E. Chron. an. ii<^ 
On bon Frigedxs. .xtywde an unsewunelic steorra. 2254 
O. E. Chron. an. 1137 (Laud MS.), & on lang fridsi him 
on rode hengen for ure Drihtines luue. ^1205 Lay. 13932 
Freon heore Ixfdi heo 3iuen hire fridxi. 2297 R. Glouc, 
(1724) 229 J>er uore be Englysse clupede.. after h'ryc, Fryday. 
[c 2330 Ann. Loud. an. 1305 in Stubbs Chron. hdiu. 1 4- JI 
(Rolls) I. 136 Die qui dicebatur bonus dies Veneris.) 2393 
Langl. P. Pi. C. xi.x. 168 This by-fil on a Fryday, a litel 
^’-fore Paske. C1400 Maondev. (1839) vK. 76 And on the 
Code Fryday it [the Lampe] gothe out be him self, c 1485 
Digby Mysi. (1882) iii. 2513 On he fryday, god mad man. 
2526 Pilgr. Perf. (\V, de W. 1531) 303 b, The sixth chapiter 
sheweth a meditacyon for Fryday. 2532 More Cott/ui. 
Tindale Wks. 651^ The .iii. golden frydayes, that is to 
wit, the frydaye nexte after Palme sundaye, and the fry- 
daye next afore caster day, and good fryday. 2584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher. 11. viii. 24 Above all other times they 
[witches] confesse upon fridaies. 2621 Bo\*s Exp. Epist. 4 
Gosp. (1630) 203 Let me tell them of another schoole-tricke ; 
at the world’s end there is a blacke-friday, 'a generall 
examination, a i6i8 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) ^9 And 
because his [Mahomet’s) creation hapned upon a friday, that 
day was ordayned by him to be their Sabbaoth. 2850 
Ncalc East. Ch. iv. i. I. ;rso The Friday after Pentecost is 
called Golden Friday, and is a high Festival. 2868 Campion 
& Beaumont Prayer-bk. Istierleaved (2876) 115 The term 
Good Friday is peculiar to the English Church. 1891 Ben- 
ham Did. Relig. 476 Among the Saxons it [the Friday in 
Holy Week] was called Long Friday— probably on account 
of the long fasts and offices used on this day. 

2 . A reception or entertainment given on that day. 
2836 C’tess Granville Lett. (1894) II. 209 Not a Genoese 

appeared there, or at my Friday. 1872 M. Collins i\Irg.fy 
Merck. I. it 73 Happy the roan who was admitted to the 
Marchioness’s Fridays. 

3 . altrib, and Comb., as Friday morning. Also 
f Friday-face, a grave or gloomy expression 
of the countenance: whence t ^’riday-faced a., 
sad-Iooking ; Friday-fare, food for a fast-day ; 
^ Friday-feast, a fast-day meal, a fish dinner ; 
'b Friday -look, a solemn look = Friday face. 

2592 Greene Groatssv. Wit (1617) Civb, The Foxc made 
a *Fridayface, counterfeiting sorrow. 2682 W. Robertson 
Phrased. Gen. (1693) 1092 What makes you look so sad, and 
moodily? with such n Friday face. cz^ooDky Begg. Bednall 
Gr. in. ii. (i85i> 57 No, you “Friday-fac’t-frying-pan. 1606 
Wily Beguiled in Hawkins Eng. Drama (1773) III. 356 
What afriday-fac'dslaveit is! I think, .his face never keeps 
holiday. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, xlix, That he 
might haue his Capons, “fryday fare. 2864 Tennyson En, 
Ard. 100 The lonely Hall, Whose Friday fare was Enoch's 
ministering. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 56 Invites his 
friends to a “friday feast. <12716 South Serm. {1717) VI. 
log If he steps forth with a “Friday-look and a Lenten Face 
,,Ohl then he is a Saint upon Earth. 2633 Rowley yl/tz/c/i 
Midnight i, A plague of “Friday mornings I 
Z'ridg'e (frid^), v. Also Frig. [App. onoma- 
topceic; cf, Fidge, Fig.] 

1 1 . intr. To move restlessly {abotU or up and 
dowti) ; to fidget. Cf. Fidge v. Obs. 

a 2550 Hye ivay to SPytteldio. 391 in Hazl. E, P. P. IV. 
44 At euer>’ doore there they foot and frydge. 2617 Mark- 
ham Caval. V. 23 Whilest you currie your Horse, if hee 
keepe a fridging vp and downe . . it is a signe your Currie- 
combe is too sharpe. 2642 H. More Song o/Soul ii. ii. iir. 
xxii, So must it. .rub against the Stars, surround the Sun. . 
Then swiftly fridge about the pallid Moon. 2681 Halhwell 
Mclampronoea 3 The little Motes or Atoms' that fridge, and 
play in the Beams of the sun, 

'I* 2 . To chafe, rub, scrape {against or tipoii). Obs. 
16x7 ^Iarkham Caval. iii, 70 His spurs also must needes 
fridge vpon his sides. 1652 H. WoK.nSecond Lash[i6sSi H. 
223 The parts fridge one against another uncessantly. 

o. irans. To rub, fray, chafe; to Avear aAvay by 
rubbing. Also Avith off. Noav chiefly dial. 

2627 [see the vbJ. sb.) 2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. iv, 
You might have . . fretted and fridged the outside of them 
all to pieces. 1781 j. Hutton To/erto Caz'es Gloss., Fridge, 
to rub in pieces. 1788 Marshall Rural Econ,, E. Yorks. 
(E. D. S.), Fridge, to chafe, to wear or injure by friclion. 
1848 A. B. Evans Leiccstersk. Words, etc.. Fridge, To fray, 
chafe, or ‘rough up'. .‘These stockings won’t fridge you so 
much as coarse ones’, 2857 Mrs. Gatta* Parables /r, Nat. 
(1859) H. 33 The Spruce-fir next him had come so close that 
its branches fridged off little pieces of his ..bark, 
j i* 4 :. ? To jerk or scrape out, Obsr'^ 

[ 2676 H. More Remarks xxxiii. 232 The immersion of the 

t 'J'ube may be made so obliquely and leasurely as neither to 
' press out nor fridge out any mercurial rffitevia. 


Hence Fri’dging vbl. sb. 

2617 Markham Caval. ii. 79 Yet when you strike, to strike 
freelj’ and soundly, for the tickling or fridging of a horse with 
the spuTTc is a grosse fault. 2668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. x. 
(1713) 19 By the mutual fridging of those Particles one 
against another. 2678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 831 The 
meer Fridging up and down, of the Parts of an Extended 
Substance, changing their Place. 2737 Bracken Farriery 
Impr. 11756) 1 . 333 By the Fridging, et«. in Riding, the 
Serum or water}’ Part of the Blood is gathered between 
the two Skins. 


t Frie, V. Ohs.— ^ [ad. ON.yy/ato challenge.] 
irans. To blame. Cf. Freeless. 

cr3oo Havelok 1998 And ther nis he noutli to frie, For 
other sholde he make hem lye Ded. 

Fried (frsid), ///. IZ. Also 4 i-fri5et. [pa. pplc. 
of Fry V.] Cooked by frying. 

2363 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 298 Bole hit Aveore fre-ch fiesch 
or elles fisch i-fri5et. C2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 500 
Off Fryed metes be ware, for bey ar Fuinose in dede. 1598 
Epulario H j b, Cut it on both sides like a fried fish. 2771 
Goldsm. Haunch 0/ Venison, At the top_ a fried liver and 
bacon was seen. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xii. 86 Roast mutton 
and fried potatos were our incessant fare. 

Fg. x6^ Capt. Smith Virginia vr. 208 Who would have 
sought for wealth amongst those fried Regions of blacke 
brutish Negars. 

Frieud (frend), sb. and a. Forms : 1 fr€ond, 
frfond, {dat. friend, fr^d), 2-3 friend, g south. 
vriend, 2-7fpend(e,4 ji>7z//z.‘VTend(e, 3-4 freond, 
(3 south, vreond), 3-7 freind(e, 4 south, vrind, 
Anryend, 4-6 freend(e, freynd, 5-7 irind(e, 5-6 
frynd(©, (6 .SV. freyind), 6-friend. PI. i friend, 
ixA^d, &6ond, fr6ondas, firiondas, 2-3 frend, 
friend(e, 3 frond, 3-4 freond; otherwise regular. 
[Com. I'eut.: OE. friond str. masc. = OFiis., OS. 
frinnd,friond vriend), OWG. friunii^iHG. 


vnufit, xtiod.Gtv. freund), ON. (Avith change of 
declension in sing.) frsinde (Sw. freinde, Da. 
fi'sende), Goik.ftydtids ; the pr. pple. of the OTcnt. 
vb. *frij 6 jan to love (OE. jrdogan, fr^on, Goth. 
frijdn ; the Ger. freien, Du. vrijen to avoo, and 
the rare O^.frid to caress, arc prob. not identical, 
though from the same root), f. pre-Tcnt. *priy0‘ 
dear : see Free a."] A. sb. 

1 . ‘ One joined to another in mutual benevolence 
and intimacy’ (J.^. Not ordinarily applied lo 
loA'ers or relatives (but cf. senses 3, 4). 

Beowuff 1018 (Gr.) Heorot innan w®s freondum afylled. 
a 2000 Csdmon's Gen. 2025 l>a ha;t inwiispell Abraham 
freondum sinum. eizoo Ormin 27960, & whose iss 
katt bridgumess frend. He stannt AviJ) ; himm. e 2205 Lay. 
703 5e sculen . . beon mine leofc freond. c 2305 Pilate 98-9 
m E. E.P. (1862) 114 Code freond bt were For luei schrewen 
wollej) freond beo. C2400 Destr. Troy 8523 Ho was vn- 
kyndly to know of hir kyd frendls. 2484 Caxton Fables 0/ 
Aisop m. xiii, A trewe frend is oflyme better at a nede than 
a Royalme, 1557 TotteVs Misc. fArb.) 185 A fayihfull 
frende is thing most worth. <m6s2 Hobbes Rhet. (284o»4S5 
A friend is he that loves, and he that is beloved. 2768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 310 Ifw’e obsen’C the common 
discourses of mankind, we shall find a friend to be^ one wc 
frequently visit, who is our boon companion, or joins with 
us in our pleasures and diversions, or [etc.]. 2802 Southey 
Thalaba viii, i. The sound of Ins dear native tongue May 
be like the voice of a friend. 2882 Besant & Rice Chapi, 
Fleet I. 91 The doctor Ls a private friend of the dean. 

b. In various proverbial expressions, t But a 
frietufs friend : ever so remotely connected. 

2340 Ayenb. 186 panne he yzkpo his niede : uor ate niede 
me yzijb huet pe urend is. ^2468 Poston Lett. No. 582 II. 
313 Better ys a frende unknow then knowen, c 2^9 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ayvion xi.x. 433 It is sayd, that at the nede the 
frende is knowen. 2539 Taverner Etasm, Prov. (1552) 32 
A frende is more necessary than either fyer or water. 2546 
J. Hkywood /’yw77. (1867) 37 Many kynsfolke and fewfreeiids, 
some folke saic. 136* — Prov.and Epigr.tfifypf'iyi Proue thy 
freende er thou neede. 2599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. 
(Percy) 82 No, by lady, a friend is not so soone gotten as 
lost. 1643 Jer. 'J’aylor Episc. Pref., I am confident you will 
ov/ne any thing that is but a friends friend to a cause 
of Loyalty. x8i6 ‘Quiz’ Grand Mastery. 100 ‘A friend 
in need ' Is, certainly, * a friend in deed 

c. Friend of Cod', a person eminent for piety, 
and presumed to enjoy God’s special favour. Now 
only Avith express reference to Jam. ii. 23. 

O. E. Chron. an. 654 He was s«ySe Codes freond. c 2205 
Lay. 0145 pat scolde beon i-haten Hailend & helpen his 
freondes. esz^o Hali Meid. 7 pus hauen godes freond .tI 
pc fruit of pis world. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Berthd. 41 Of 
mychty god..pe frende he is. 

d. Ubcd in subscribing a letter. 

2529 WoLSEY in FourC. Eng. Lett, ii Youre oldebryTigcr 
up and levying frende. 1650 CiiAS. II in Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 254 Your most affectionate frinde, Clharles R. 
i66x Jer. Taa'lor in Hatton Corr. (1878) 27 Your LorR* 
most endeared, as most obliged, freind and servant. 

e. Applied to a second in a duel. 

x8oo ^Iar. Edgeworth Belinda fi832) I. iv. 72 V**® 
Honor O'Grady would be her friend upon the 
2874 E. B DC Fonblanque Life A. Fendanque 16 i n 
matter was at this point referrea to two * frientla , by w 
a ho^tile meeting was arranged. . 

2 . Used loosely in various ways : c.g. applied to 
a mere acquaintance, or to a stranger, as a m.Ar' 
of goodwill or kindly condercession on the part 
of the speaker ; by members of the Socict> ol 
Friends’ adopted as the ordinary mode of aodress 
(cf. 7). Also often ircnically. 
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Similarly in parliamentary lapguajje, ‘ my honourable 
friend’ is often used by members in referring to each other; 
so also ‘ my learned friend ’ is applied in the law courts by 
counsel to each other. Cf. 6. 

c 1290 .S'. Le^. I. 21/83 * Mine leue frend seide )jis 
holie Man. a 1300 Cursor M. 3229 ‘ Frend he said, ‘ 
wend in hij vntil mesopotani c 2375 J^ay Folks Mass Bk. 
(MS. B.) 369 Oure sib men and cure wele-willandes, Oure 
frendes, tenandes, & seruandes. X382WYCLiFil/a//.xxii. 12 
Frend, hou entridist thou hidir, nat hauynge brijd clothe? 
Ibid. xxvi. 50 Frend, wherto art thou comen? t:x47oHENRY 
Wallace 11. 89 Gud freynd, pray I the, The schireflis ser- 
wand thow watd lat him be. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. i. 
Wks. (1876) 2 Frendes this day I shall not declare vnto you 
ony parte of the epystle. 1710 Steele Taller No. 204 r 6 
A Quaker . . with an Air of good Nature and Charity calls 
you Friend. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth il/onr/ T. (1813)11.195 
‘ Nay, keep it, friend, keep it said Dinah Plait. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede ii, Dear friends, come and take this blessed- 
ness. 28^ Boldrewood Col. (1891) 321 Those 

free-selectmg friends of yours. 

3. A kinsman or near relation. Now only in pL 
(one’sl relatives, kinsfolk, ‘people’. 

This is the only sense of the word in the Scand. langs., 
where sense i is expressed by O N. vinr (Sw. van^ Da. veil ) ; 
similarly in many HG. dhltcts, Jreufid is ‘kinsman’, the 
sense of ‘friend’ being expressed hy £u/eryreuud (Kluge). 

O. E, Chron. an. 1135 l>a namen his sune & his frend & 
brohten his He to Englelande, 0x200 Vices « 5 - Virtues xvii. 
{1888) 41 Of his a3ene wiue and ec of his auene frienden. 
a X300 Cursor M. 3016 For J?e birth of ysaac, gret ioi can his 
frendes mak. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 225 For 
who that betraieth . . his frende carnall ought not to hwe nor 
have ever ony worshyp. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W. 
1506' II. viii. 104 All the sones&doughters of Adam &of Eue 
the whiche were our fjTst frendes. 1591 Shaks. Two Gatt. 
HI. i. 106 She .. is promis’d by her friends Vnto a youthful! 
Gentleman of worth. X72X Kelly Sc. Prov. 103 Friends 
agree best at a distance. By Friends here is meant Rela- 
tions. Mod. The prisoner will be handed over to the care 
of his friends. His friends are well.to.do people, 
f 4. A lover or paramour, of either sex. Ohs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvHi. 67 Playse the, thenne to haue 
mercy of this poure desolate frende [Dido], that shalle be 
sone broughte to the poynte mortalle. 1588 Shake. A. Z. A. 
V. ii.^405^ O 1 neuer will I . . come in vizard to my friend, Nor 
woo in rime like a bUnd»harpers songe. 1603 — Meas./or 
M. I. iv. 29 He hath got his friend with childe. 1763 Foote 
Comtnissary i. Wks. 1790 II. 16 When a gentleman wanted 
a friend, 1 could supply him with choice in an hour. 

5. One who wishes (another, a cause, etc.) well; 
a sympathiser, favourer, helper, patron, or supporter. 
Const, of^ to. 

CX20S Lay. 1615 In to France he ferde l»er he freond 
funde. a xxoo Cursor AT, 14560 To iurselem rede we [jou 
wende For par es communli pi freind. 1382 Wyclif Prov. 
5^xii. II Who looueth^clennesse of herle, lor the grace of his 
hppis shal han the king frend. rtiSSo Christis Kirke Gr. 
ix, With that a freynd of his cry'd, fy ! And up ane arrow 
drew. 1609 Bible iDouay) x Alacc, vil. 7 Let him punish al 
his frends and ayders. 1612 Peacham Graphice ii. iv, Shee 
is a friend to all studies, especially poetry. 17x0 Shaptesb. 
Advice to Author(x’jii) 143 The Minister who was no friend 
to the young nobleman. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. 
IX. 206 The Gnostics ..were no friends to marriage. 1876 
J. Parker Ainrr/. n. xviii, 341 Physical science has a friend 
m every theologian. 1878 AIorlev Carlyle Crit, Misc. Ser. 

1. 198 These who should only have been friends of order. 

b. Said of God or Christ, 

f * 3*5 Aletr. Horn. 23 Criste w'arnes us ful fair als frend. 
CX460 Tozvnelcy Myst. iSurlees) 14 Cain, I reyde thou so 
teynd That God of heven be thi freynd. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems XX. 43 Hald God thy freind, evir stabiTi be him stand. 
| 7^4 OiATHAM Ac//. AV//fnt»iv. 26 Hisnever-failing Almighty 

c. Friend in or at court : one who has ability 
and disposition to help another by his influence in 
high quarters. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5541 For freend in court ay belter is 
Ihan penyin [his] pur.s Qu'ades vaat miex amis en 

yoie Que ne font deniers en corroie]. 1539 Taverner Erasm. 
t re>v.(is^-2) 14 A frend in court is worth a peny in purse. 
1655 Dickson On Ps. cv. 16 When the Lord was to bring 
ms people into Egypt He provided so as they should 
imvc a friend^ at court before they came. 1848 Dickens 
pombey xxxviW, I shouldn’t wonder — friends at court you 
know — but never you mind, mother, just now, x886 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Sept. 11/2 Despite the activity of the squatters’ 
friends at court 'itlmt is, in llie public land offices at oydney). 

d. iransf. Anything helpful. 

czA^ Ben franc s Cimrp. 150 Wherfore spiritus exaHl»be 
whiche pat ben freendis boj^e to be body and also to be soufe. 
x6u Shaks. Wxni. T, i. ii. 458 Good Expedition be my 
friend. 1671 Narborouch yrul. in Acc. Sez>. Late Voy. i. 
(1711) 186 Here Brandy was our best Friend, for it kept 
them always Fox’d. 

6. As opposed to nw^jin various senses: One 
who is on good terms with another, not hostile or 
at variance ; one who is on the same side in war- 
fare, politics, etc. 

rtiooo Elene 953 (Gr.) Se feond 8: sc freond. axtys 
Celt. Horn. 231 Wa .. him were frend o 3 er fend. 13.. 
K.Alis. 122 He dl^gyscd him anon, That him no kneow 
freond neo fon. c 1400 Destr.^ Troy 7853 To beri be bodys 
of hor bold frendys. rx44o Verk Myst. xx. ^ox frende 
or foo. 1508 Dundar Flyting tv. Kennedie 85 My fre>’indis 
thow reprovit with thy pen? Thow leis, iraiour! 15^ 
Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 26 Lcr. Who comes so fast in silence 
of the night? Mes. A friend. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. 
Levant 175 The French, whom they call Friends and Allies. 
17x7 BoLiKcnROkn Let. to Windham Wks. 1B09 I. 7 From 
our enemies we expect evil treatment, .but when our friends 
abandon us . . the firmest mind finds it hard to resist. 1782 
pRirATLEY Corrupt. Ckr. 1 . 1’rer.2o Whether it be by a friend 
or an enemy, I shall be glad. 1816 Scott Old Alort. xUi, 
* I hae been willing to save the Hfc o’ friend and foe.’ 


l). Phrases: To be, \hold, keep, make friends 
zuith, + to make friends to \ to be or get on good 
terms with ; also absol, to be friends, f To have, 
etc. to {at) friend, i.e. as a ‘ friend ’, on one’s side. 

1590 Spenser h', Q. l. i. =8 So forward on his way (with 
God to frend) He passed forth. 1596 Shaks. i Hen IV, lii. 

■ Hi. 203 , 1 am good Friends with my Father, and may do any 
thing. 1599 — Much Ado i. i. 91 Mess. 1 will hold friends 
with you Lady, ifex — ^1//. C. iii. i. 143, 1 know that we 
shall haue him well to Friend. 1603 — Meets, for M. i. Hi. 
182 Implore her.. that she make friends To the strict deputie. 
1605 — Macb. IV. Hi. 10 As I shall finde the time to friend ; 
I wil. x6zx — Wint. T.v, i. 140 From him Giue you all 
greetings, that a king (at friendiCan send his Brother. 1647 
Clarendon Hist, Reb. vii, § 24 The King had no Port to 
Friend, by which he could bring Ammunition to Oxford. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 11. xxxix (1739) 173 The 
people, .had God to Friend in all. 1657 R. Licon Barba- 
does (1673) 108 By his own industry, and activity (having 
youth and strength to friends) raise his fortune, 1697 Dam- 
pier Voy. I. ii. 23 A party of 500, or 600 men..may do it 
without asking leave of the Indians ; though it be much 
better to be friends with them. 1715-20 Pope //rVi<f viii. 
230 Sole should he sit, with scarce a god to friend. 1823 
J, Wilson Trials Marg. Lyndsay xxiii. 190 Will you be 
friends with me again, Mary? 1873 Black Pr. Thule x\\. 
255 You will never make friends with me by speaking ill of 
my husband. 1884 W. E. Norris T/iirlhy Hall y, You 
must keep friends with her, or she may do you an ill turn 
one of these days. 

+ c. Heavy friend^ small friend : an enemy, Cf. 

Backfriend i. 

x6o6 Holland .S‘r/^/i»«. X82 HLs Aunt Lepida. .hee deposed 
against.. thereby to gratifie his mother her heavie friend, 
and who followed the suite hotly against her. 1767 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) III. 270 So hitherto all the bad labour of my 
small friends is lost. 

7. A member of the Society of Friends, a Quaker. 

1679 Establ. Test 24 He passes for one of their Friends. 

xneZ Whiting (titli), A Catalogue of Friends Books ; 
Written by many of the People, called Quakers. 1796 "r. 
Twining Trav. Amer. (1&94) 67 It is probable that his 
name is held in respect by the ‘ Friends * of Pennsylvania. 
1870 Whittier Pr. Wks. (1889) III. 307, I am not blind to 
the shortcomings of Friends. 

8. attrib, and Comb.^ as friend foe, ‘killer, 
•maker, -spectator', friend- betraying, finding, 
•making, f -pretending, f -seeming adjs. Also 
f friend-pipe, the calumet ; friend-stead a. Sc., 

‘ possessing a friend ’ (Jam.), befriended ; friend- 
strong a., having many friends. 

1645 Quarles Recant, i, 37 Where, .*friend-betraying 
treasure May passe in barter for repented Pleasure. 1B46 
Browning SouVs Trag, i. 63 Luitolfo was the proper 
*FrIend*making, cveiy>vhere *friend-finding soul, a 1618 
Sylvester Miracle Peace Wks, (Grosart) II. 42 The *friend- 
foe strangers, With us, against us. x^86 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel, in HoUnshedW, 188/2 He received his just reward of 
.. a *friend killer. 1580 Lupton Sivgila 118 The chiefe 
friende and *friendmakeris money. 1775 Adair Amer, I/id. 
167 Indian methods of making peace. .They first smoke out 
of the *friend-pipe,and eat together, a x66x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) HI. 274 His *fricnd-pretending foes. 1620 Melton 
Astrolog. 74 In fawning and *friend-seeming shewes. ,1632 
Brome North. LasseVtxA., Gallants and "Fnends-spectators 
will yee see A strain of Wit that is not Poetry? 2637 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 , 462 , 1 am sure that while Christ 
lives, I am well enough *friend-5tead. /zx6x8 Sylvester 
Bonn, vii. Wks. (Grosart) II. 322 Our *friend-strong Muse 
shall use the helpe of Strangers. 

+ B. adj. Well-disposed, friendly, not hostile. 
(Cf. Enemy ai) Obs, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, xvn. Ixvii. (Tollem. MS.) 
Fresche bred and dene, made of whete, is moste frende 
and acordynge to kynde. CZ400 Lanf ratio's Cirurg. 69 
A fisician pat was frend to Jje freendis of )?e pacient. 1574 
Hellowes GueuareCs Fam. Ef. 28 The citie of Sagunto 
was alwayes friend and allied with the Romanes, x^ E. 
Blount tr. Conestaggio (ed. 2) 33 They were in a strong 
lodging, loyning to a friend towne. x6oi Shaks. Jut. C, v. 
iii. 18 That 1 may rest assur'd Whether yond Troopes are 
Friend or Enemy. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 36 Passe you 
not with much labour many plaines, that are friend to vs? 
1690 S. Sewall Diary xo Mar. (1878) I. 3x5 The present 
settlement of the Friend-Indians. 

Friend (frend), v. Forms: 3 vreonden, 4-6 
fre(e)nde, 9 Sc. freend, 6- friend, [f. Friend jA] 
+ 1. trails. To gain friends for, Ohs.rare~^, 
a X225 Auer, R, 420 Nc makie none purses, uorte ureonden 
ou mide. 

+ 2 . To make (persons) friends or friendly; to join 
in friendship ; to join (a person) to or zuti/t another 
in friendship. Chiefly in pass, to be friended. Obs. 

1387-8 T, usK Test. Love iii, ix. lop Chariiie is love, and 
love IS charily. God graunt us alllej therin to be frended ! 
^1425 Wyi^oun Cron, vii. vi. 196 And efiyr swne frendyt 
were The Kyng Dawy of Scotland And Stewyn Kyng pan of 
Ingland. 1585 Earl Leycester in Corr, Dudley (1844) 33 
Yf the man be as he now semeth, hit were petty to loose 
him, for he is In dedc mcrvciously frended. 1587 Fleming 
Centn, Holinshed II 1 . 1346/2 What freendship he had shewed 
. . both by fiis owne purse, as also by freending them to some 
of the popes ch.’imber. a 1598 Rollock Berm. Wks. 1849 
L^ 363 Thou sail never pet regeneralioun befoir God be 
friended with thee : thou is his cncmic, thou mon be friended 
with him. 1604 T. Wright Passions 1, x. 37 Others you 
have, soonc angrie. soone friended. 

3. To act as a friend to, befriend (a person, cause, 
etc.) ; to assist, help, arch, or poet, 

*562 J. Hevwood Prov, fy Epigr.\\Zf>i) 89 Freende they 
any. That flatter many? xpSx Savilg Tacitus' Hist. iv. 
^xix. (1591) 198 Kings which frended the cause. 26co 
Holland Livy xxxi. xi. 779 They had undertaken the 
warre upon king Philip, bet^use he had friended and aided 


\nuxUiis juvisset^ the Carthaginians. « 1618 Syivtsrr? 
Maiden's Blush 967 Shee all the gods requires To fn^ 
her love, and further her desires. 1676 W. Row off 
Blair's Auiobiog. .\ii.«i848)434 Reports came that theK^ 
would friend Lauderdale. 1855 Singleton ^ ^ 

thou but at his birth the boy. . 0 chaste Lurina; frieiii ” 
absol. ^ 1606 Shai«. Tr. fy Cr. i. ii.84 Well, the l- 
aboue, time must friend or end. 
b. fig. of things. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 143 If they erf 
friended with hedge, ditch, orsome such placeofadcasti;- 
*599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. v. 19 Disorder that hath ‘poyTdn 
friend vs now.^ 1622 DRA^T0N Poly-olb. xxii. (17^3) in 
But friended with the flood the barons hoM their sire:^)u 
•X721 SouTHERNE Spartan Dame i. i, There the street fs 
narrow, and may friend our purpose w ell. 1867 M. Alkcui 
Poems, St. Brandan, That germ of kindness .. outlives cy 
doom, And friends me in the pit of fire, 

4 . 7 'o friend it : to act the Irrend. rare, 

1849 Clough Dipsychus i. Hi, To herd with people 
one owns no care for ; Friend it with strangers that 0:* 
sees but once. 

Hence + Frie’ndxng vbl, sb., friendliness; the 
action of befriending or favouring one's friends. 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 185 T’expresse his loue and friend- 
ing to you. 1642 Compi. Ho. Com. jo There is notable 
friendin^rthere in causes. 

* 1 * Fne*ndable, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Frilnd sK 
-f-ABLB. Cf. amicable.] Friendly. 

CJS70 PridefyLo:vI.{iB4i)82 Sleepe to nature so frieccabli. 
Friended (fre-nded), ppl. a, [f. Fiue-vd j:. 
and V.] a. Plaving a friend; possessed of or sep- 
plied with friends. Usually qualified by an adr. 
as ill, xvell, etc. friended.' b. Inse/ise^oflherb.: 
Befriended {rare), 

1530 . 9 /. Papers Hen. FZ/A VII. 243 Cassalis and otie 
be so frendyd aboughtYowr Grace, that they have av)s«sc 
al the tenouroffyowrmooste honorable lettreswiitenhjtbtf. 
1568 'Tilney Disc. Mariage E iv, What avayleih jt a ^ 
to have his wife of.. good parentage, and wel friended, c 
[etc.]. 1580 Sidney Arcadia IH. (1605) 292 The cune«‘ 
Amphialus .. ranne oner the head of his therein fne^» 
enemie. 1581 Mulcaster Positions iv. I1887) 19 Who IS53 
ill freinded, as he hath not one, with whom to cor.!^ 
1603 Knolles//m/. Although he was a man niisliti.y 

friended, yet was he. .banished. 1824 Scott 
let. xi, ‘ He was W'eel-freended and at last he got the^ 
scraped thegither.’ 1884 Edna Lvall /F/ Z ifO »|I 
been well ‘ friended ' all my life, he said. 

Prov. 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 86 For hyt P 
commynly and truly also sayd) materys be endyd a» 
be frendyd. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 29* M ^ “I'* “ 
friended, so the law is ended. x6xo nEV>vooD CoU- 
i. Wks. 2874 III. 6 Causes best friended haue the besieu^t. 
t ^'rie'ndess. Obs. In 4 frendesse. it 
FiiiEND ji. + -ESS.] A female friend. _ 

X382 WvcLiF Prov. vii. 4 Clepe thou prudence thifrendtst- 
X3& — Song Sol. i. 8. 

t Frie-ndfnl, o. Obs. [f. Fbiesd ji.ore.* 
-FDL.] Frienoly, well-disposed, loving. , 
C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, I'inceneius 
ma nane be to me as jju. f 1470 Henry y 

A hous, qubar . . A wedow duelt was frendfull till our 
(2x509 Hen. VII in Antic. Rep. H. 3 ** 
dedly corrupcion did utterfy overcom the 
blod. 1570 Buchanan Ane Admonitiounfaf^ VT 
Remember yat he schew him self neuir mair ircioa 
succurabill to na people yan he hes done to 50'v. 

Hence f Frie’ntlfnllyH/fi'., in a friendly mw • 
c 1375 . 9 c. Leg. Saints, Placitias 659 He hjine met, 
frendfylly hym gret. CZ450 Golagros fy Caic. ply 
you request, Freyndfully, but falsset, or 
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ye wal’d to me. .Tell your entenl. xS35 Rjcht 

Scot. 111.329 Thir governouris to purpois than lu 
freindfullie to deliuer this duke To his fredomc- < 

Frie'n^sm. noncc-ivd. [f. Fiiiesdj^-+* j 
1820 Coleridge A//. Rem. II. 174 h 

represent Richard as. .a man with a "’aptonn^o 
external show, a feminine friendism, an intensity 0 
like love of those immediately about him. 1 . 

jCriendleBS (trendies), a. [f. FnIE^D 
-LESS.] jj 

1 . Destitute of friends, f Frttndltss • 
OE. law a frequent designation for an 
C9SO Lindisf.Gosp.’^cMnxw.xZ Neforlet tciuih* 
ic cymmo to iuih. ^1035 Laws of Cnut \\.\ y> " ^ 
Gif freondicas man xeswenced weorjjc. ‘ 

I. 331/292 So freondlese a-se huywere. cx 33 °^ U 
1559 A frendleser man than he was, *^* 4 ®® 

For now ful frendlese, Vrclr.a*^* 


L»H ireonuicas man xeswcnceu - — 7- 

I. 331/292 So freondlese a-se huywere. ijtt 

; scy that 

ror now lui ircuuicsc, yee luurrw o'-/ . - . 

1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech, (1884) 3 t Ane if ■ j 
or woman. 26x3 Shaks. lien. ytH, in. , il.r!. 

Woman frcndlesse, hopele^se. ibb^SoysnSe ' 

68 Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon no . 

upon the friendless person. 2847 Boncil Bp ‘ ' p-ty. 
less, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from > 
absol. a xo^ Laws of Cnnt 11. § 35 
leasan. 1526 Tindali: Jos. i. 27 io 
and widdowes in their adwersite. a ^ITI *’ ^ 

Parable 29 To recompense the fnendless and 
2. Used by Shelley »»UNFnibJ)Di.Y. . 
x8i8 Shelley Rev, Islam 111. ,, ^Iv jhP* 

torch, and four with friendless care Guide 3 
cavern-paths along. 

Hence Prie’ndlessness. . firt-dyvep 

28x2 Bvron Ch. Har. li. vii, The seeming Jn ■ . < u 
of him who strove To win no 
AnnoTT Napoleon (1855) I. iv. 72 She 

afflictive reverses of friendlcssnc 55 ..anu yc 

t I’ricudliliood. Obs. 

hede, S frondlo-, frondlihedo, W .p] 

-hod(e, -hodo. [f. FniENDLT + -mm 
Friendliness, friendship. 
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1390 Gowcr Con/. 11. 286 As by way of frendelyhede. 
a 1420 Hoccleve Dc Reg. Princ. 958 In mukke is alle this 
worldcs frendlyhede, c:x44o Cenerydes 5x70 Telle me 
doughier, of very frendlehede, What sygrem seld. 1481 
Earl Worcester TulUon Friendsh.{i^yd) \ trustethat 
the fiendlyhode of Scipio with Lelyus shalle be knowen to 
all them whiche shal comeaftir us. 

Friendlike (fre'ndbik), a. [f. Friend + -like.] 
Like a friend or friends, friendly, 

XSS9 W. CuKNiNCHAM Cowtog. Gloss 17X The nature of the 
people more ciuill, frindlyke, wise. 1506 Drayton Leg. 
Matilda Iviii, But soone my Soule had gath’red vp her 
Powers, Which in this need might, friendlike, giue her ayd. 
aiyax Erie Robert's Mice Reply ’d the friendlike 

Peer, I weene, Matthew is angred on the Spleene. 

Priendlily (fre-ndlili), adv. [f. Friendly a. 
•+“LY 2 .] In a friendly manner, like a friend. 

1680 Earl Rochester s Will in Wills Doctor's Comm. 
(Camden) 140 Soe long as my wife shall..friendlily live with 
my mother. Earl of Ailesbury Mem. (i^) 651 

We discoursed friendlily on several subjects. 1829 S. Turner 
Mod. Hist. Eng. III. 11. xi. 256 She sent the two nobles, .to 
persuade him.. to come back friendlily to her. 1883 Miss 
Broughton Belinda 1. vii, Nodding friendlily to the 
powdery miller as they pass. 

Friendliness (fremdlines). [f. Friendly a, 
+ -NEBS.J The quality or condition of being 
friendly ; rarely//., manifestations of friendliness. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 31 They began to treate wyth 
iheym curtoysly, wyth all gre and frendlynes. a 2500 
Chaucer's Dreme 814 She had whole richesse Of woman- 
head, and friendlinesse. 1570 Dee'/UaM. Pre/. 10 His 
hurablenes, and frendelynes to all men, 2650’ Jeb. Taylor 
Holy Livingx. §4(1680)7 Let all the intervals., be imployed 
in prayers . . charity, friendliness, and neighbourhood. 2790 
G. Walker Sertn. 11. xxi. 127 All the engaging, the heart- 
rejoicing friendlinesses of a human being. 2807 Southey 
Let, 8 Dec. in Life 4- Corr. III. xiii. 124 Fully sensible of 
your friendliness. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. xvi, The keen 
eyes were bright with hope and friendliness. 

Friendly (fre*ndli\ a, {sb.) and adv. [OE. 
friondlic adj., -Hce adv. : see Friend sb. and 
-LyI, 2.] A..adj. 

1 . Having the qualities or disposition of a friend, 
disposed to act as a friend, kind. 

C900 tr. Bsdds Hist, v, xiii. (i8qi) 440 OSbe 5uvh 3a 
freondlican mnglas oSjie 3a feondas. C2374 Chaucer 
Troylus 11. 206 (135) He is the frendliest man Of so grete 
astate, that ever I saw in my ly ve, 2402 Hoccleve Let. of 
Cupid 302 How frendely was Medea to Jason. 2477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) 8 b, The enuyous man is frendely 
to him that is present. 25^ Burleigh in Fuller Ck. Hist, 
IX. V, 259 Your Graces as friendly as any Will. Burley. 
2766 Goldsm. Vie. W. vi, I knew him to be friendly as far 
Rs he was able. 2872 G. Meredith H, Richmoftd xiii, No 
one could be friendlier. 

2 . Characteristic of or befitting a friend or friends; 
manifesting friendship. 

. ^2385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 252 Hyde Jonatha-s al 
thyn frendely manere. 2525 Lo. Berners Proiss. II, ccxli, 
3x2 The grayhounde..made to hym the same frendlycoun- 
tinaunce and chere as he was wonte to do to the kyng. 
z 6 o 6 Shaks. Ant. 4* Cl. 11. vi,‘ 47 Your Mother came to 
CHcelie, and did finde Her welcome Friendly. 2683 
Pennsyh. Archives I, 72 And first, I congratulate wt^ a 
friendly Joy. 2709 Steele & Swift Tatler No. 67 f 12 To 
tell People of their Faults in a friendly and private Manner, 
2783 J. C. Lettsom Let. 8 Apr. in T, J. Pettigrew Life 
(2817) II. 425, 1 was sorry to perceive by your last friendl)' 
letter that you have failed in procuring a loan for my friend 
Mr. W. 2868 Miss Braddon Run to Earth I. i. g Jernam 
acknowledged their courtesy with a friendly nod. 

b. Friendly lead, among the poorer classes in 
London, an entertainment given by friends for the 
benefit of a person in distress, etc. 

2886 Besant Ckildr, Gibcon ii. xxxii, The great table 
dented .. with a thousand hammerings of pewter pots at 
friendly leads. 2893 Daily Tel. 26 Sept. 3 He went to a 
* friendly lead * for the benefit of a man who had just come 
out of the hospital. 

3 . Not hostile or at variance; 011 amicable terms. 
Const, io, 'with. 

259s Shaks. yohn 11. i. 482 Why answer not the double 
Maiesties, This friendly treatie of our threatned Towne. 
2607 — Timon v. i. 222 Nothing but hiraselfei which 
lookes like man, Is friendly with him. 2623 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (2624) 695 The Inhabitants whereof .. have 
shewed themselves friendly to the Portugals. 2672 Nar- 
BOROUCH yml. in Acc. Sev, Late Voy. i. (1712) 135 The 
People were friendly, .but .. very theevish. 17^ Nel- 
son 22 July in Nicolas Dtsp. (2845) III. 47 The King’s flag 
is insulted al every Friendly Port we look at. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 399 The wits and the Puritans had 
never been on friendly terms. 2860 Ann. Reg.^i Sowing 
suspicion and distrust, calculated to bring about a total 
rupture with a neighbouring and friendly country. 

b. Not proceeding from or attended with hosti- 
lUy;- amicable. Of an action at Law: Brought 
between parties not really at variance, in order to 
obtain a decision on some point. 

c. Of a match at football, etc. : Played simply 
for the honour of the thing and not in competition 
for a cup, etc. Usually elHpt. (quasi-j/.). 

2894 Athletic Hews 5 Nov. 4 The Sunderland and Wool- 
wich Arsenal match was a friendly. 2893 Westm. Gaz, 
7 Nov. 3/2 When an inter-club match is called a ‘friendly’, 
the inference as to what a league match means is fairly easy. 

4 . Favourably disposed, well-wishing; inclined 
to approve, help, or support. 

253s Coverdale Ps. xxiv. [xxv,)8 O how frendly & right- 
uous is the Lorde, 2^1 Shaks. yid. C. v, L 94 The Gods 
10 day stand friendly, 2826 Foster in Life <5* Con\ (2846) 


II. 79 A letter, .which contained a most friendly reference 
to me. 2878 J. C. Morison Gibbon 72 The side of his history 
from which a friendly biographer would most readily turn 
away. 

5 . Of things, influences, etc.: Disposed or likely 
to be helpful or serviceable; kindly, propitious, 
favourable, salutary. Const, to, i* unto, 
c 2392 Chaucer Astral, ii. § 4 He is in dignite & conforted 
with frendly aspectys of planetes. 2592 "Shaks. Rom. ly 
ful, v. iii, 263 O churle, drinke all? and left no friendly 
drop, To helpe me after. 2639 Hammond On Ps, evii. 23- 
30 By the friendliest gales. 2683 Tryon Way to Health 
192 The more simple .. sorts of Food and Drink, as Bread, 
Cheese .. are both mild and friendly. 2B22 Lamb Elia Ser. 
I. Mockery Etui, As words WTitten in lemon come out upon 
exposure to a friendly warmth. 2850 Prescott Peru II. 
341 He bent down his head to kiss it, when a stroke, more 
friendly than the rest, put an end to his existence, 
b. Suitable to one’s comfort, convenient. 

2697 Dryden Georg, iv. 33 Neighb'ring Trees, with 
friendly Shade invite The Troops. 2713 Addison Cato 1. iv, 
At th’ approach of NightOn the first friendly Bank he throws 
him down. 2883 J. Pavn Talk of Towtt II. 196 A friendly 
pillar brought Dennis himself to anchorage. 

t6. Of things: * Disposed to union* (J.) ; not 
jarring or conflicting. Obs, 

2717 Pope Ep. to yervas 25 Like friendly colours [we] 
found them both unite. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 272 To 
bring all the parts into their most friendly state of contact. 

7 . Of or pertaining to the Society of Friends. 

2886 American XII. 255 Whose famtlyare Friendly people. 

8. Friendly Society. Originally, the name of 
a particular fire-insurance company. In later use, 
one of numerous associations, the members of which 
pay fixed contributions to insure pecuniary help 
in sickness or old age, and provision for their 
families in the event of death. 

2703 Land. Gaz. No. 3910/4 AU Persons who have any 
Demands upon the Undertakers of the Friendly Society, by 
reason of the late Fire . . may . . Receive the money, due on 
any Policy of Insurance. 2720 Ibid. No. S9?9/3 ’i’be 
Friendly Society (or Sheaf of Arrows) give Notice, That 
they assure Losses from Fire. 182^ Genii, Mag. 529 He 
placed the property of Friendly Societies under the protec- 
tion of the laws. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ, 11. ix. (2876)240 
A Trades’-Union performs the ordinary functions of a 
Friendly Society. 

9 . Comb., as friendly-fiendly, •seeming adjs. 

2709 E. Holdsworth Muscipula (1749) 52 With friendly- 
seeming Wellcome. 2877 Tennyson Harold 111. i, With that 
friendly-fiendly smile ot his. 

B. sb, (See also A. 3 c.) A ‘ friendly * native, 
one of a friendly tribe. Usually//. 

2870 Pall Malic. IO Apr., I’hey were friendlies returning 
home. 2883 //iVf. 17 Mar.8/2 Our Arab ‘friendlies ’ declare 
that (etc.l. 

C. adv. In a friendly manner or spirit, like a 
friend, with friendship. 

Beowulf 1027 Ne ^^efraexn ic freondlicor feower madmas. 
CXZ03 Lay. 2484^ WescuUen anlonde..godesfo!curoserrien 
& freondUche hit halden. a 2300 Cursor M. 25294 For- 
wit his discipUs fete Ful freindli he fell. 236a Lancl. 
P. PI. A. xt. 172 Was neuer gome vppon grounde. .Feirore 
vndurfonge ne frendloker maad at ese. <r 2440 York Mysf. 
xxxiii. 76 So frendly he fared. C247S Rauf Coil^ear 282 
Than spak he freindly, 2349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Jos. i, 27 Euen so muste we agayne bee bothe mcrc>'full and 
frendely libcrall towardes our neighbour. 1608 Rowlands 
Humors Looking Glasse 9 Vnles he friendly drew his 
purse. 1705 Hearne Collect. 22 Nov., W*** [he] was friendly 
told of, 2772 84 Cook (2790) V. 2672 Soraeoftbemen 
marry three wives, who in general live friendly together. 
2807 P. Gass yrnl, 255 The natives used us friendly and 
with kindness, 2869 Frkeman Cwy. (2876) III. xii, 

157 He tended him friendly in his castle for three days. 

t Frie’ndman, Obs, [f. Friend sb, + Man.] 
An intimate friend; also, a relative. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 283 Among hat J?esowle witeS Jjc 
licame worpeShewe and he frendmen him biwepe5 gef 
anie ben. a 2300 Cursor Af.zoz^z Hir freind*men til hir 
schocald. (2884 J, Parker Life III. 4^Ian looks for 

man — not any man, but the friend-man.) 

+ Friendrede. Obs. \OE. frPondrxden ; see 
Friend sb. and -red.] Friendship. 

c888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xxi, pfet hie selreowUce heora. . 
freondraedenne healdah- *3*- H, Alis. 2488 To beon of 
his freondrede. 2340 Ayenb. 149 pise urendrede ous ssewede 
lesu crist he zo e urend. 

Friendship (fremdjip). Forms ; 1-3 fr^ond- 
scipe, (I -scype, 3 freond-, freontschipe, freon- 
scipe), 2-3 frendshipe, 3-4 frenscip, -seep, 
freinschip, 3--? frendscip, -schip, fren8Chip(e, 
(4 frendischipe, frencipp, -s(c)hep©, 5 -chepo), 
4-5 frendeship, (freendsbippe), frenshiptpe, 
-sbyp, 4-6 fr0ndship(pe, (4 frendshepe, 6 
•shype, 4 Sc, freyndschip, 6 -Sf. fremdsbip, 6— 
friendship. [OE. frdondscifex see Friend sb. 
and -SHIP.] 

1 . The state or relation of being a friend ; asso- 
ciation of persons as friends. 

Beo 7 vulf py ic Heaflobeardna hyido ne lelje .. 
freondscipe fxMne. ^2273 Lamb. Horn. 33 Aire crest hn 
most habben mine freonscipc. a xzzs After. R. 98 Uor no 
freondschipe nis so vuci asc is fals freondschipe. xzoy 
R, Glouc. 1x7241 35 pat bi nom h® myn frenschipe for pi 
sohnessc at dene. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvi. iii, 
(*49*^) S53 It is sayd that alabastre gendrytb and kepyih 
frendshypp. c 2440 York Myst. xxxltt 76 He fest me to his 
frenschipne.so frendly he fared. 1333 Eden Treat. Hewe Ind, 
(Arb )36 Wilde menne.w'hich could byno gentilnes be allured 
to frendshippe. 26x2 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 160 


Without friendship, society is but meeting, 2733 Swift Life 
<5' Char. Dean S — t 43 True friendship m two breasts re- 
quires The same aversions, and desires. 2873 Manninc: 
Mission H. Ghost V. 12$ The love of friendship is. .the most 
perfect form of love. 

b. A friendly relation or intimacy. 

C20OO Sax. Leechd. III. 210 Freondscipas niwe. 2336 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 7 Knawing weill, na thing 
micht bring the pepill sonar under ane freindschip and band 
than sic doingis. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 85 The 
learned and choice Friendships that you enjoy. 2697 
Dampier Voy I. vii. 282 To endeavour a Friendship with 
those Indians; a thing our Privateers had long coveted. 
2^ Tennyson Wilt Waterptvof 40 .^nd sofily, thro’ a 
vinous mist, My college^ friendships glimmer. 2872 Morlev 
Voltaire (1886) 362 His friendship with two of the chief 
actors may have biassed his judgment, 
tc. collect, Friends. Obs. 
c 2400 Beryn 3526 And lokid . . with a rewful cher .. on 
othir frendshipp and ne>3bours he had ther. a 2440 Sir 
Degrev. 1274 The duke rekyvered a3yne, H>'s frenchepys 
were fayn. 2480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. c. 80 Cadvs'alyn in 
playne batayll slowe Edwyn and al his frendshippes. 

2 . Friendly feeling or disposition felt or shown 
by one person for or towards another; friendliness. 
'I' In friendship : on friendly terms. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 14359 Mikel frenscip has hou him kidd. 
2373 Barbour Bruce 1. 84 For that at the King off Ingland 
Held swylk freyndschip and cuinpany To thar King, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 7 pat was gifien me for grete fren- 
schepe. 2396 Spenser State Ircl. (Globe) 66r Such rawe 
captaynes os are usuallye sent out of England, being therto 
preferred onelyby frendship. and not chosen by sufliciencye. 
2664 South Serm. (1737) II. ii. 45 We have here. .an ac- 
count of Christ’s friendship to his disciples. 2723-4 in 
Swift's Lett. {yjtS) II. 277, I could never impute it to want 
of friendship in one, whose goodness to me has always been 
abundantly more than I could deserve. i86x M. Pattisox 
Ess. (2889) I. 38 To renew the assurance of his friendship, 
which was not diminished by the sorrowful event, 
f 3 . A friendly act ; a favour; friendly aid, Obs. 
2533 Coverdale Proz>. xvili. 24 A frende that delyteth in 
loue, doth a man more frendshipe, and sticketh faster vnto 
him then a brother. 2603 Shaks. Lear iii. iL 62 Hard 
heere is a Houell, Some friendship will it lend you 'gainst 
the Tempest. 26x3 Beaum. & Ft. Coxcomb n. i, You ha\e 
done me friendships infinite, and often. 
t 4 . ‘Conformity, affinity, coire^ondence, apt- 
ness to unite* (J.). Cf. Friendly 6 . Obs. rare — *. 

2695 Dryoen tr. Dufresnofs Art Paint. Observ. 275 This 
rule obliges us to know those Colours which have a Friend- 
ship with each other, and those which are incompatible. 

t Trie'ndsome, a. Obs. [f. Fkiend (’rf. 
or a.) + -sosiE.] Friendly, kindly, benign. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter Ixviii. 20 [Ixly. 26J Here me, lauerd, 
witterll, For frendsome es H merci. 2373 Barbour Bruec 1. 
88 Thai trowyt that he ., as freyndsome compositur, Wald 
hawe lugyt in lawte. 

Hence f Frie'ndsomeness. 

<22300 E. E. Psalter Ixiv. 22 (l.xv, 22] Biisse saltou l;e 
croune pat es Of yhere of his frendsomnes. Ibid.hixxiv, 13 
[Ixxxv. 22] Sothlike frendsomues lauerd giue sal. 

Prienge, obs. form of Fringe. 

Frier, var. of Fryer ; obs. form of Friar. 
tFriese) and sb. Obs, [The native name : 
see Frisian.] « Frisian a. and sb. 

2482 Caxton Reynard lArb.) 42 Paler symonet the friesc 
was woned to make there false money. 2673 tr. Camden's 
Hist. EUz. IV. (2688) 592 They [Spaniards] were received 
by the Friese Musketiers with a Volley of small Shot. 

Hence Prie'sic a., f Trie’sisli a. [sec -ic, -isii], 

= Frisian. 

2864 Webster, Friesish (rare). 2887 Cu.mmiss {title) A 
Grammar of the Old Friesic Language. 


Frieze (fr/z), sbl- Forms: 5-6 fres(8)e, 5-7 
Ixyce, fryee, 6 friese, fryze, 6-8 frees(e, -z(e, 
5-9 frise, 6-9 frize, 7 froise, -ze, 6- frieze, 
[a. Fr. frise (from I5tli c.), f. /riser (i6thc.) lo 
curl (hair, etc.) : see Frizz z/.l] 

1 . A kind of coarse woollen cloth, with a nap, 
usually on one side only; now esp. of Irish manu- 
facture. Also frieze-cloth, + frieze-ware. 

24x8 E, E, Wills (18S2) 37 Also a gowne of grene frese. 
2462 Mann. 4- Househ. Exp, 150 Item, payd ffor ilj. 3erd)s 
off blakke ffryce ij. s. ob. 1483 Act x Rie. Ill, c. 8 § 28 
The making, .of any Cloth called Frise IVare. a 2529 Skel- 
ton Wks. (Dyce) I. lai In dud frese ye war schrj’nyd With 
belter frese lynyd. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. xix. 
(1634) 4C7 For this is truly said, that oftentimes in freese 
and course doth dwelleth a purple heart. 26x2 Speed Theat. 
Cl. Brit. vi. (1614) ii/i A home-spun freeze-cloth. 2627 
Lisander fy Cal. v. 89 His wast-coate of redde frj’Se. 26S3 
Brit. Spec. 43 A thick Covering made of course Wool, having 
a Nap on both sides like Freer, worn by the Gauls and 
better sort of Britains to keep out the Cold. _ 2763 Sterne 
Tr, ShaudyVW. xxi, An old calash. .lined with green frizc- 
2803 Ann. Rev. 1. 416 In the county of \yicklow a kind of 
frize and ratteen of pretty good quality, is ver>' generally 
made for domestic use.s. 2827 Aliss Sedcwtck H. Leslie 
(1872) II. 187 HLs dress was an overcoat of coar« 
cloth. 2856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh ly. 540 Hall ot. 
Giles in frieze Was bidden to meet St. James in cloth ■ 

f 2 . The nap or down on a plant ; a tnft of t c 
same. Obs. , 

2640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. w. 

fall downe, having a freeze necrc the botwm ; • -nj 
Coles Adam in Eden 210 Round Le^'i^ ' 
greener than those of the Buttcr-bu^, nittanv hath 
Sr freese. i683 R. Holme A orlW 

a Tass-l in the middle, .with a little ircez or innirn. 

** 3 . InLeather-mamtf, An imperfeclionm leather, 
consisting in a bruising or abrasion of the gram. 
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i88s C. T. Davis Leather iv. xiii. 239 * Frieze ’ is prin- 
cipally caused in the subsequent step of sweating when the 
grain of the hide is inclined to be tender and has the 
appearance of being scraped off. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. Chiefly simple attrib. or 
qnasi-iz^*. = ^made of frieze ^ as in frieze coat 
(whence frieze-coated adj.)* Also frieze-coat, 
a designation applied to an Irish peasant; f frieze- 
leather = frizzed leather. 

1531 in Weaver Wells WillsiiZ^zg W"* Wey n/r. Smy^th 
myoldffr>’secotte. iSIS^bid, aSSir John Sherman my ffryce 
gowne. ciss© W, S. Disc. Couunon Weal Eng. 11. (1893) 82 In 
a kendall cote in somerorina frese cole in winter. *563 Foxe 
A. ^ ff, 1365a Maisier Latimer, .wearing an olde threade- 
bare Bristowe fryse gowne gyrded to his bodye with a pcny 
lether gyrdell. 1594 Plat ycivell-ko, nr. 72 A peece of 
freese-leather. 1598 Florio, hlarrocktno, Spanish lether, 
frizeleather. x6xo Rowu^nds Martin Mark-nll A ij, Vp 
starts an old cacodemicall Academicke with his frize bonnet. 
1640 W. M. Wandering Jew 11857) 22 A poore Ale-house is 
yourlnne,ano!d Freeze Jerkin in Summer yourSonday-suit, 
177^ Sheridak Duenna n. iii, As ridiculous as gold lace on 
a frizc coat. 1796 Coleridge Observ. Blossom \st Eeb., This 
dark, frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering Month. 1845 
Disraeli S^bil (Rtldg.) 295 ‘Poor Ireland!’ said Gerard. 

‘ Well, I think the frieze-coats might give us a helping hand 
now, and employ the troops at least.’ 1886 Hall Caine Son 
of Hngarw. xvi, Paul had thrown on a long frieze ulster. 
ftS' Pafpe ‘iv. Hatchet (1844) 39 Such frize jestes 

uppon fustion earnest. 

frieze (frfz)^ sh.^ Arch. Forms: 5 fres, 6 
frise, fryse, 6-7 frese, 6-9 frize, 7 freeae, 7-8 
freeze, 8 freze, 7- frieze, [a. Fr. fnse fern., 
which (with Sp. friso masc.) is prob. related in 
some way to the synonymous \i.f regie masc., also 
‘ border, fiinge, ornament * :--L. Phryginvi (sc, 
opus) a Phrygian work (cf. Phrygist vestes embroi- 
dered garments).] 

1 . That member in the entablature of an order 
which comes between the architrave and cornice. 
Also in extended sense (see quot. 1S50). 

X563 Shute Archil. D iv b, The Architraue, frise, and 
Cornish. .Zophorus, which we cal y* frese, 1644 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) I- 1^0 The room .. is tapestried with crimson 
damask . . the frieze above rarely painted. 1656 Davenant 
Siege of Rhodes 1. Dram. Wks, 1873 III. 259 In the middle 
of the freese was a com^artiment, wherein was written 
Rhodes. 1726 Leoni Designs Pref. a/i Makes the projec- 
tion of the Architrave . . hide the Freze. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertne's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 11 . 57 note, The., frieze 
adorned in stucco with sea-monsters, a X774G0LDSM. Descr. 
Author's Bed Chamb. 17 With beer and milk arrears, the 
frieze [of a mantel-piece] was scored. x8ia-i6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc, 4- Art I. 158 Stiffly ornamented friezes. 
2850 Parker Gloss. Archil. led, s» asz Any horizontal broad 
band which is occupied by sculpture may be correctly 
termed a frieze (and is so by architectural writers), whether 
it form part of an entablature or be placed in any other posi- 
tion. 1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 148 A frieze 
of angelic boys ornaments the alcove. 

b. A band of painted or sculptured decoration. 
1847 Disraeli Tancred 1. vi, They entered the ball-room 
..the waifs of looking-glass, enclosing friezes of festive 
sculpture^ x8si Layaro Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh xiii, 
344 A thin coat of plaster, on which were painted figures 
and ornamental friezes. 

2. a. In a column (also frieze of the capital) •=■ 
HYPOTnAOHELiUM. b. Inacaunon: The encircling 
ring immediately behind the cornice-ring (see Cor- 
nice 4). 

X569-9X Spenser Vis. Bellay iv, The chapters Alablaster, 
the fryses chrisiall. 2663 Gerbier Counsel The Freese, 
Gul or Throat. 1692 Capt, Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. vi. 
94 C is the Freeze [of a cannon], xyxx Pope "Temp. Fame 
142 The freezes gold, and gold the capitals. 

3 . attnb. and Comb., as jrieze-ivork. Also 
f frieze-orders //., those in which a frieze is always 
a part of the entablature ; frieze-panel, (a) one 
of the uppermost panels of a six-panelled door ; 
(/)) the lower part of a gun-port (Adm. Smyth) ; 
frioze-rail, the rail below the frieze-panels. 

2663 Gerbier Counsel 31 Any of the *Frese orders. 2678 
Moxon Meeh. Excrc. 1 . 106 The ^Friese Pannel above the 
*Fricse Rail. 1859 Gwilt Encycl. Arch. (ed. 4) 56S In- 
doors, the upper rails are called top rails\ the next in 
descending, frhe ra/Vr. .The panels are also named from 
their situations on the door ; thus CC, being the uppermost, 
are caWed frize panels. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 2773 
Nothing is to be seen without a kind of *frecze-work, or 
a representation of some animal upon it. 

Hence Friezed ppl. a. [-ed furnished with 
a frieze; Friezeioss rr., having no frieze. 

28x0 WiFFCS Aonian Hours (1820) 76 Night’s shrieking 
bird Flaps the friezed window with her wing. x85a Wilus 
Sumtuer Cruiu in Medit. xK 244 Some friezeless portico, 
Fneze (fr/z), Forms: sec Frieze jAl [ad. 
V.f riser or Sp. /mar; perh. identical with the 
vb. of the same form represented by Frieze v.- : 
sec Frizz t'.i] 

1 . trans. To cover \Wth a nap ; =Cotton 1. 
Obs. cxc. Hist. 

»5«>9. «5S7 [see Friezed ///. a.»l. 2521 Act 33 Hen. VJir» 
c. X5 Many poore people hauc ben well set a worke . . wih 
dressing h frising of the Mid cottons, 2592 [see Cotton 
r.l 2602 [see KriEZEo///. i]. 2685 Loud. Caz. No. 
2009/'3 For Ilc.aulifying of Cloth, .by Napping and Freezing 
the 5,amc viihout lloncy.^ 28^ Fortn. in Waggonette 61 
There were mills for scouring, fulling, and friezing doth. 

f 2. « Frizz v .^ (q. v. for examples in the form’s 
freezef frize). Obs, 


f 3 . To brush lightly {==■¥. friser ‘effleu- 

rer’, Littrd.) Cf. Frizzle 3. Obs. 

2622 Peacham Compi. Gent.w.^ For Leather, .take yellow 
Oker .. and where you will have it darker, by degrees, mix 
Umber with it, and when you haye wrought it over, take a 
broad Pencil and frieze it over with Umber. 

4 . Comb.^ t frieze-board (see quot.). 

2688 R. Armoury ill. 348/1 The [Clothiers] Frise 

Board is that by which the Cloth after it is sheared hath a 
Nap or Curl put upon it. 

Hence Frie’ziner sb. ; also attrib. 

256s AciZ Elis. c. 7 § 4 No Person, .shall use or exercise 
the Faculty of Frizing or Cottoning. 2_6<^ Lend. Gas. 
No. 298s/4Anevv built Water-Mill.. containing,. aFrj'zjng 
Mill, a Raising Mill for Cloth. 

Prieze (fr/z), [ad. Y.fnsert related to frise 
Frieze shi^\ chiefly in pa. pple. whence 

med.L./Wrtf//^x embroidered (with gold).] 

1 . trans. To embroider with gold ; to work 
(gold) into arabesques, etc. Now rare. 

2577-87 [see Friezed ppt. ai^]. 2881 Academy 28 May 
400/2 A magnificent screen — golden in hue and patterned 
and friezed in exquisitely delicate arabesque. 

2 . Naut. (See quots ) 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776), Freezing, a sort of 
ornamental painting on the upper part of a ship’s quarter, 
stern or bow. It consists generally of armour, instruments of 
war, marine emblems etc. 1772 Rear Admiral J. Montagu 
To Secretary^ of Admiralty 15 Apr., An order to the Navy 
Board ‘forhts Majesty’s ship Captain to be freezed on the 
quarters’. CX850 Rudim. Nazdg. (Weale) 220 Friezing^ 
ornamental carving or painting above the drift-rails, and 
likewise round the stern or bow. 

3 . To cover (a silver plate) with chnsed patterns. 

Now used by workmen with reference to ‘ frosted work 
and associated with Freeze t/. 

2678 Land. Gas. No. 1301/4 Lost . . A round Gold Watch 
..the Dial plate freezed with a little knot in the middle. 
1683 Ibid. 1800/4 A round Silver Watch.. with a Freiz’d 
Dial-Plate. 2684 Hid. 1038/4 A Silver Watch with .. long 
frized Hours on the Dyal Plate. 

Prieze, Priezeadow: see Freeze, Frizado. 

Friezed (frfzd), ppl. a.' Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Frikze K.l and + -ED.] 

1 . Of cloth : Having a nap; = Cottoned!. 

2509 Bury Wills (Camden) 2x2, I wyll yt euery poor man 

and woman dwcllj’ng in myalmesse howsyn have, .a firysed 
rosat gown. 2557 Act 4 s Phil, Mary c. 5 § X2 Upon 
Pain of Forfeiture for eveiy Welsh Colton or Lining frised 
or cottoned to the contrary, vj. r. viij.rf. 2601 Holland 
Pliny I. 227 About Istria and Liburnia, the sheeps fleece 
resembleth haire rather than wooll, nothing at all good for 
to make frized clothes vrith a high nap. 27*1 C. Kmc Brit. 
Merck. I. 292 Pennistones freized. 286sDiRCKS/l/r$’. 
iv, 37 The term being applied to garmenis h.iving long wool, 
then said to be friezed. 

2 , Of a plant: Downy; = Cottoned 2, 

2578 Lyte Dodoens iii. x. 328 Rha (as it is thought) hath 
great broade leaues .. white and fryzed underneath. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal j. x.y.xvj. § r. 52 A fringe . . downe the 
middle of the lower leaves.. tipped or frized. 

t Friezed, Obs. In 6 Irised, frized. 

[See Frieze z/.^] Of gold: Wrought into orna- 
mental patterns, Of cloth: Embroidered or other- 
wise adorned with patterns in gold. 

2577-87 Hqlinsiied Chron. III. 805/2 Fret with frised 
gold. Ibid. 807/1 A tree of gold, the branches and boughes 
frised with gold. 2587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed \\\, 2338/1 
A canopie of cloth of gold frized. 

Priezer (frrzoi). Forms; 6 friser, 6-9 frizer. 
[f. Frieze v.^ + -er^.] One who friezes cloth. 

*SS 7 [see CoTTONER i]. 1565 Act 8 Elis. c. 7 § i Six hun- 
dred Persons of the Art or Science of Sheermen or Frizers. 
1872 Gd. Words 608 The drapers, cottoners, and frizers of 
Shrewsbury. 

Prie’zy, it. [f. Frieze j^i-h-yl.] Clad in frieze. 

1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. 35 A rough, friezy man 
brought in some uncouth leathern bags. 2855 Chamb. 
yml. IV. 153 Friezy hairy groups, .wondering at us, 

tFrig, V. Obs. Also frigg. [? Onomatopceic 
alteration ofrmKEz».; cf. Fridge, Fig, Fidgez/ 3 j.] 

1 . intr. To move about restlessly ; to agitate the 
body or limbs. Cf- Fridge v. i. 

e 2460 Tenvneley Myst. (Surtees' 313 A welle blawcn bowke 
thise frygges as frogges. 1598 E, Gilpin Skial. (1878) 51 
Markc bow Seuerus frigs from roome to roome. 2653 
Urquhart Rabelais He would, .be often in the dumps, 
and frig and wriggle it. 1658 Rowland Moufei's Theat. 
Ins 955 How ridiculously the barbarous people when they 
arc bitten will frig and frisk. 2719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 124 
O ! how they do frig it, Jump it and Jigg it. 

2 . trans. To rub, chafe; =Fridcez», 5. 

a JSZQ Skelton E. Rummyng 178 The bore . . His rumpe 
..he fQ’gges Agaynst the hyc oenche. <72605 Folwart 
Flyting w. Montgomerie 724 Except I were to fng thee with 
whin stanes. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk fj Setv. Ep. Dcd., As 
long as the Summers warmth holds on to cocker them, and 
the days heal to frigge and chafe them [flowers and insects]. 

3 . Comb,, as frig-benxcL 

2708M0TTEOX Rabelais v,\. 164 Shavers and'Frig.beards. 

Hcncc t rri'g’ffing vbl, sb. zMso f rri*ffger. 

• c 2560 A, Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) 21 Sum luvis lang trolHe 
lolly^ And sum of frigging fane. 1598 Florio, Menamenti, 
stirrings, friggings. x 6 ^ Tormaho, Frugatoio. .z^fngger, 
n clown, a wriggler up and down. 

Private (fri'girt). Forms : 6-7 frogato, -att, 
•ot, frlg^giot(o, -tt, 6-9 frigat, (d frygatto, 7 
fricket, friggatt, -ott), 6 - frigato. Also 6 in 
It, form fragatta [ad. Fr.fr/gaie, ad. li.fre^ata, 
fragataj^^js.f Pg., CvX.fragata. 


The ultimate etymology' is unknown, thehyp«h^,y^ 
Diez, that it represents a late L. fabricate in 
‘ building’ (cf. F. bailment building, ship), bein-r 
rejected by recent scholars.] » s - ... 

1. A light and swift vessel, orig. built for roitc? 
afterwards for sailing. Obs, txfz.poet. 

2585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholnys Voy. 1. iL 2I), Trii j 
frigat to accompany us and to bring backe ntwes Vrea zl 
1588 Parke tr. Mepidosa's Hist. China 151 Allwhjdiwr.'t 
were embarked in small ships and two fiygaucs[/rr>v* 
foygatles]. 2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. m And ton.-d 
Sunne set, the castle sent a Fragatta vnio vs, to gixr n 
warning of three Foistes comming after v-s. 1613 Snaur 
7 'rav. Persia 8 Perceiving a Fregat a farre off, rorir- 
towards vs. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. ic6iTiccLVj 
are Frigats fit to Row or Sail. ^ 2732 Ledurd Stihn IL 
vnr, 171 He promis’d,.lo furnish nlm.. with a fngx: tj 
carry him. .to the port. 28x0 Scott Lady cf L i.xxir. 
Permit me . . to guide Your fairj’ frigate o’er the tide. 

2. Applied to a vessel of larger size. fa. A 
merchantman. Also galleonfrigaie. Ohs. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 180 Ihey sent rn; ofih? 
two Frigats last left with them for England <ij5;4 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. jx. § 1x5 They .. had at that u'a- 
another Frigat of Mr. H.nsduncks, 2723 Lcnd.Cm.'^z. 
6142/?, h of the Craggs Frigate. 1800 NavalCbrefi.]\.i^ 
Two more galleon fngates were e.vpectcd 1894 C K. 
Robinson Biit. Fleet 229 Among the mcrchanl-ine.TserTis; 
against the Armada.. was a frigate. 
fig. 164a Milton Apol.Smect. (1851)298 He 
out large docks . . to unlade the foolish fngale of hts 
seasonable autorities. 

b. A war- vessel. In the Roy.il Navy, foTmtrlr 
a vessel of the class next in size and cquipmert to 
ships of the line, carrying from 28to6ogcDS03 
the main deck and a raised quarter-deck and ^c!^ 
castle. As now used, the term no longer d^.cks 
a distinct class of vessels, being often applied to 
ships of much larger size than those that were » 
designated early in this century. 

2630 R. Johnson’s Kingd. <5- Comunv. 224 There vt ce:- 
tinuall fights with the Portugall Frigats. x^i biurv 

Mem. (1857) I. 4r The packet-ooal. .a pretty frigate ci su 

guns. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 264 
one of the king’s frigates in the Baltic. _ x8xsJ.NwLff«. 
Jonathan III. 43 Without a single ship of war,mpff tf 
sloop, to encounter a powerful navy. 2867 Sioth 
Word.bk., Donkey frigate, those of 28 guns, 
that is, having guns protected by an upper deck, with 
on the quarter-deck and forecastle. 2877 W. Tbovson^^. 
Challenger i. 21 She has all theaccommodatiODwatnpJ 
with the handiness and draught of water ofa , 

3. A large swift-flying raptorial bird vfFj 

aquila or Tachypetes aquilus), found near land n 
the tropical and warmer temperate seas. 
frigate-bird, -petrel, ^ . 

2738 Albin Nat, Hist, Birds HI. 75 The 
The Indians call it so, because of the j ii.'s 

1756 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 627 The sea-birds called ^ 
..quit the air, and seek the shore. ,}« 

Deluge 04, At his side ’I’he kingly eagle, fngat,peIiW' ^ 
Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (187B) 142 No 
has seen the frigate-bird .. alight on thesurBW ® • 

ocean. 2895 Daily News 26 Sept. 6/2 I he 
a specimen was washed up dead on the shore w 
Island in November 1890. , , 

4. attrib. TiXiOt Comb.,z.%fngate-alm5k(nts({^^‘^ 
wd.), -fashion ; frigate-like adj. and auv. • 
frigate-built a., having * a descent of .|< 
from the quarter-deck and forecastle into the 
(Adm. Smyth) ; frigate-bird, -petrol (^cc 31- ^ ^ 

rtx657 Lovelace T’iitv/rr (1861) 701 

charact lie A great cathedral in the ddi 

Ionian walls A small thin *frigot nlmshou« rrrlUc 
Land. Gas, No. 1x30/4 ofSl. Ma! 

50 Tuns ,, *Frigat built. 2725 


(1840) 213 A small frigate-built vessel. *^3 




yard Econ. 75 A ship of more than usu.ijly ^ , {.i-uTV-t-i 
and with a variety of foreign dniber judiaous Y 
in all its parts, might have fairly claimed to ^ ^ jic 

2642 Evelyn Mem. 1x8571 1 . 18 Phme.is 1077,1 

r...!.:.... Loud. Off-. 


^frigate-fashion of building. 2676 kondA> 
\ small Bark, called the Ca-stle Frigat 
25 to 30 Tun, built *Frigat like. 


Captain Haddock. .got Sight. -of two Frigat- 1 
Prigatoon (friyat;7-n). '.M*' 

mentaiive of fregata Fmoate.] (Sei. ‘i“ ’'.o 
applied to a ship sloop-of-war ’ ,id » 

ifii Ba.lev, FA^alcon, a Venetian 

squnre Stern without any Fore-mast, 

Mast, Mizen-Mast and Bow-sprit. IHen _ 

tPri-gefact,'.. Obs-' 

i.fnge-re to be cold PP'" 

make.] /raKi. To chill. Sotrri'B® „ 
[see -EDi], made frigid; t ” r AiH-rS' 

-ION or -iion], the action or proj^s 
- r chiilinff- 

Phys 

i Kwte or a Lepge which is in tins .sortc 


t rrlffeftt-ctive a. [see -ivitl, chiilinff- j, 


vhich IS in ims • v — - jo li< 

take my beginning of circumuolulione at 
• ' * 'et Riggs Artt' <,f<r 



frigefactive, as also cxsiccaiivc- ^ Hff 

6x32 All these to be 

tion, Frigcfaction. 2684 /^i«. ^ 

Air’s frigcfaclivc power. , t^te,f 

t Pri'geftr, r'- Obs. 

L. *fngyUcire, t.frigpn to he coltl . 



PRIGERATE. 
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PRIGHTPTJLNESS. 


1. trans. To make cold ; to cool. 

Hence Pri*gefied, Pri'gefying ppl. adjs, 

1509 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer' 5 Bk. Physicke 44/1 Then infuse 
her in frigefyed water. Ibid. 226/1 She must eschewe . . of 
Onions, Apples, Peares, Oranges, and of all other frigifyinge 
fruictes, 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alpk.y Frigi/ie, coole, 
make cold. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 153 when any 
want a Medicament that califies or frtgifies. 

2. intr. To become cold. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabclhoitePs Bk. Physicke 2/1 Let them 
seeth sufficiently in water, and then let it somwhat frigifye. 

tPri'gerate, 7^. Obs.~^ {i.'L.frJgerdt- 
stem of Jrigerdre to cool, f. fngiis : see Frigid and 
-ATE.] Irons. To make frigid ; to cool. SofPri- 
gera’tion Obs .-~ ' [see -ation], the action or pro- 
cess of cooling ; t Pri-geratory Obs.-^ [see -oby], 
see qnot. 

165^1 Blount Glossogr.^ Frigcrale^ to cool. Frigeratory^ 
a Cooling-house, or place, BoYL-c/ffsA Wtrxl.(i692) 

248 Which wonderful Change I should not so much ascribe 
to a F rigeration of the Air . . as to some nitrous . . E.xhalalions. 

Priggl© (fri‘g’1), V. [frequentative of Frig.] 
intr. t To jerk oneself about ; to wriggle, b. 
dial. To fribble, to fuss. Hence Pri’ggling ppl. a. 

1621 S. Ward Happin. Pract. (1627) 44 Is it harder for vs 
to cut off the friggling taile of that Hydra of Rome? 1626 
J. Yates Ibis aa Czs. i. 6 Though the head of this Hydra 
was cut off, yet it had still a frigling taile. 1848 A. B. Evans 
Leiceslersk. IVords, etc., Priggle, to he tediously particular 
over a thing. .She friggles so Tong at it. 

Prigllt (frait), sb. Forms; i fyrhto, -u 
{Norihumb. fryhto, fyrihto), 3-4 fri 5 t, 5 fry^t, 
frey (h)t (e, -th, 7 -fright, \0%.fryhto, a metathetic 
form (recorded only in Northumb.) of fyrhto, -;/ = 
Goth._;^«r///(?/:— OTeut.^^r/////:- wk.fem.,noun of 
state or quality from *fzirhlo-, forhio- adj., afraid 
ifjoSh.faurhts, O^.foroht,fot\a)hi, OXiG. foraht, 
O^.forkt). The other WGer. langs. have a synony- 
mous derivative of the same root ; OFris. fruchia, 
OS. for(a)hia (MDu. vntchKe, vrocht), OHG. 
for{a>h(a \^YlG.vorhtc,xs\Q^.Gtx.fitrchi) OTeut. 
\furktd, ’6tt->^forhtdy -bn- str. and wk. fern.] 

1. t S'- In OE. : Fear in general {obs.). b. In 
ME. and in mod. use ; Sudden fear, violent terror, 
alarm. An instance of this. Phr. to take fright. 

C825 Vesb, HyvntsxW, 13 Dyltes fiondes 'Ses efestgan facne 
fyrhtu stille awecce. e xooo Ags. Ps. liv. 20 [Iv. 19] Ne him 
Codes fyrhtu ^eorne ondraedat^. CX250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1234 His 
moder wurS nej dead for fri^t. e 1325 Body ^ Soul in Map's 
Poems (Camd. } 338 Ne thorce us have fri3t ne fer., that God 
ne wolde his blisse us sent, c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 048 Tho * 
£heknavehaddeafry3t. c Promp, Parv. 117/2 Freyhte, 
or feer . . iimor,Pavor, terror. 1604. Shaks. pth. u. iii, 232 
Least by his clamour. .TheTowne might fall in fright. 1609 
Holland Amvt. Marcell. xxix. xu.369 The Mazices..thus 
beaten down in sundry slaughters, in a foule fright, brake 
their arraies. 2654 Sir E. N icholas in N. Papers (Camden) 
II. 96 The greate advance made into this countrye had noe 
other ende then by giving a generall fright. 1770 Junixts 
Lett, xxxvxii. 189 note. The minister took fright. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcuffe Rom. Forest iv, In my fright. .1 forgot to take 
the roundabout way. 1837 W. Irving Crt//. Bouneviile III. 
221 The antelopes, nearly e.vhausted with fatigue and fright 
. . made no effort to break through the ring of the hunters. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 351 An echo started up.. and died 
of fright in far apartments. 

2. t Anything that causes terror {phsi). Hence 
{colloqi) a person or thing of a shocking, grotesque, 
or ridiculous appearance. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 1.8 Hide my selfe here 
with your good favour.. than to beare a shew therewith 
their frights and soure lookes. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. 
(1675) 27 As a skilful fowler. .catches, .some with frights, as 
black-birds with a sparrow-hawk or a low-bell. 1751 Mrs. 
Delany Let. to Mrs. Delves in Life r§- Corr. 50 A friend . . 
who is working a fright of a carpet! 1809 JIiss Mitford 
in L’Estrange Life (18701 1 . 76 The present race of young 
men are such a set of frights. 1832 E. Ind. Sketch Bk. II. 
174 To be sure,, the women are sad frights, very yellow, and 
mostly .so lean. x 854 H. Ainsworth fohti Law 111. iii, ‘ You 
mustn’t marry that ridiculous old fright ’, she whispered. 

^ 3. ? Misused for Fret sb. 

1668 in Boyle Hist. Air xv. (1692) 85 The Storm had 
seven Paro.vysms or E.vacerballous, which the Seamen call 
Frights of Weather. 

Fright (fr 3 it),z;. Forms: 'L^gTb.Xo.'o.i^Northumb. 
fyrbta, fryhta), 3 fri 3 ten, 5 , 9 .5V. fricht, 6 frite, 
6 - fright. Pa. ppk.^dicil.fv\t4 \0^.*fryhtan 
(Northumb. fryhla), metathetic var. of fyrhlan, 
corresp. to OP'ris. fruchta, OS. forhtian (MDu. 
vruchtcfi), OU.G.forhlen,fttrhien (MHG.viirhten, 
mod.Ger. fiirchteii), Goth. fattrhtjan\—0'Y^\\\.. 
*fitrhtjan to fear, {.*fitrhto- {forhio-) afraid. (OE. 
had also forhtian - OS. forhtSfi, of the same mean- 
ing but differing conjugation). The factitive sense 
* to terrify* is peculiar to Eng.] 
fl. intr. To be afraid, to fear. Obs. 
ciooo Durham Rit. (Surtees) 102/21 Dn doest Sa fyrhta, 
fads cam iremere, cx2S0 Gen. 4- Ex. 1861 Oc michil he 
frhtede for- 3 i bo 3 en symeon and leul. Ibid. 3978 Dh03 Oe 
asse spac, fr^tede he no3t. 

2 . trans. To afVect with fright ; to scare, terrify. 
Now rare exc. poet, and Sc. ; in ordinary language 
its place has been taken by pighten. 

cgpo tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. tii. (1890)268 Gif.. Jjuuofrade 
eorOan and lyfte bras^den and fjThten. x423 J.^s. I Hingis 
Q. clxii, I nc wist quhat to done, so M'as I fricht. x^o 


Sidney Ps. ix. xiii, With terrors greate, O Lord, doe thou 
them fright. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 23 The likelihood 
of the war wherewith the Corcyreans frighting you go about 
[etc.]. 1700 Penn in Pa. Hist.Soc. Man. IX. 9 Those that 
fired upon the Indians, and frighted them. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Conq. r. 1, Frighting the maids, and worrying the 
kittens. xSax Clare Vill. Minsir. II. 196 The coy hare 
squats ne.stHng in the corn, Frit at the bow’d ear tott’ring 
o’er her head. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxii, No lower 
life that earth’s embrace May breed with him, can fright 
my faith. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Gray iv, *Ye needna be 
fnchled, mither, he’s just got himsel hurt’. 

absol. 1748 Johnson Vanity of human Wishes 148 
Should no. .difficulty fright. 

b. With complement : To scare away, etc. 

■ 1^92’ Shaks. Rom. fttl. iv. v. I'l Heele fright you vp 
y faith. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepk. i. ii, Except Love's fires 
the vertue nave To fright the frost out of the grave, a 1643 
Suckling Acc. Relig, Ep. (1646) i, I send you that Discourse 
which frighted the Lady into a cold sweat. x6sx Hobbes 
Leviath. iv. xlvi. 373 Would fright them from Obeying the 
Laws. 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 121 Of a Sword the flame 
Wide waving, all approach farr off to fright. 1678 Wanley 
Wond. Lit. IVorldv. t. § 97. 468/1 Charles the fifth, .frighted 
Solyman the Turk from Vienna. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 

IV. 167 The God'.. who frights away, With his Lath Sword, 
the Thieves and Birds of Prey. 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. 
Exod.ix. 27 A Man distracted and frighted out of his Wits. 
1705 Stanhope Paraphr. (1709) IV. 558 A Refractory People 
might be frighted into good Manners. X719 Watts* There 
is a land of pure delight'. Not Jordan’s stream, nordeath’s 
cold flood, Should fright us from the shoie. 1779-®! John- 
son L. P., Thomson Wks. IV. 170 He accompanied the 
players by audible recitation, till a friendly hint frighted 
him to silence. 1821 Keats Lamia i. 5 Before King Oberon’s 
bright diadem .. Frighted away the Dryads and the Fauns 
From rushes green. 

Hence Fri'ghting vbl. sb. and ppl.^ a. 

1631 Denison Heav. Banq, 188 Frightings and terrors. 
1648 Gage West Ind, xxi. 188 How did I sometimes look 
upon Deaths frighting visage? 1650 W. Brough Sacr. 
Princ. (1659) 16 Their triviall and frighting argument. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 29 God hath now^ in a great 
measure, left frighting of men to Heaven by visible terrors. 
1674 J. B[rianJ Harv. Home iii. 19 Frighting fearful! terrors. 

Rriglltable (frai'tab’l), a. rare-^^, [f. F right 

V. + -ABiiE.] Capable of being frightened. 

x83a Carlyle Let, 31 Aug. in Froude Life (1882) II. 306 
Medical men can do nothing except frighten those that are 
frightable. 

Frighted (frai’ted), ppl. a, [f. Fright v. + 
-ED 1.] Affected with fright, scared. 

1647 Trapp Mellif. Theolo^. in Comm. Epist. 727 As a 
frighted worme wriggles into its hole. 1650 W. Brough Sacr, 
Princ. (1659) 480 The sinner, .must be [penitent! not from a 
frighted phansie. 1700 Dennis Iphigentae,^ Frighted Wolves, 
with dreadful Howl, Her dire approach declare. ^ 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8zj>II. x. 6z The man must think he 
has a frighted fool to deal with. 2839 Long?. Hesperus vil, 
She shuddered . .like a frighted steed. 1870 Brvakt Iliad II. 
XXII. 31Z Driven within the city walls Like frighted fawns, 
b. Of a region or space : Pervaded with fear. 

"Mihon's frighted deep is echoed by later writers. 
x6^ Milton P. L, n. ^94 Such a numerous host Fled not 
in silence through the frighted deep. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 
XIV. 446 Like lightning flashing through the frighted Skies, 
rt 1780 Blake Tirtel v\\. i She.. led him over mountains 
and through frighted vales. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb, 11. 207 
Ere Rome's first Eagle clave the frighted air. 

Hence Pri’ghtedly adv., in a frighted manner. 
1748 Richardson Clailssa (1811) IV. lix. 305 An accent 
ratner frightedly and hoarsely inward than shrilly clamorous. 

Frighten (.frsi-t’n), v. [f. Fright i^. + -EN5. 
A late formation, which has taken the place of the 
earlier Fright r/.] trans. To throw into a fright; 
to terrify; =Frightw. 2. 

1666 Pepys Diary 4 Sept., Which at first did frighten 

people more than any thing. X697DAMPIER IV.I.x.28oBut 
even that was a Voyage enough to frighten us, considering 
ourscanty Provisions. * 79 ^^ Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest x, 
I am sorry I frightened you so last night. X842 Abdy Water 
Cure (1843) 206 These lunatics . . never frighten women or 
children. 1883 FroUde Short Shtd. IV. i. vi. 65 In fearing 
that England would go into schism the pope was frightened 
by a shadow. 

b. With complement : To scare into, out of etc. 
X69X W. Nicholls Aus7u. Naked Gospel 47 They were 
frightened to it by the Arms and Threats of the Souldiers. 
1700 S L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 278 [They] thought by 
Fire and Sword, .to frighten him out of his Kingdom. 1726 
Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) xi6 They frighten 
them into the most laborious submission. 1806-7 J- Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life xxi. xv, Paying handsomely, .to 
be canted out of your saddle, and frightened out of your 
wits. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. ii. i. 168 The French 
Revolution had frightened all classes out of advanced ways 
of thinking. spectator z "Nov. 5^3/1 Manufacturers., 
are frightened todeath at the. .rise in prices. 1891 Daily 
News 23 Nov. 2/6 There are no stocks to frighten down 
prices. x^2 Law Times^ XClI. 304/2 Evidently the idea 
was to frighten and terrorise the lady into paying. 

Hence rri-^htening’ vbl, sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Prl-ffMenaWe a., capable of being frightened; 
Trl-fflitener, one who or that which frightens. 

171S Buknet Hist. Ref. III. 39° ”cte, I do not find there 

wasany frighlniiJgTbreatnings. 18x2 Coleridge Z- rV, 

(1836) 1 . 362 Man as., a frightcnable being. 1841 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) H. A bird frighten^ from 
Southampton. 1850 Mrs. Y Petticoat Govt. 32 

, You do not look so frisbtenable as my Aunt does. ^1854 
I Faber Hymn, Predestination vi, And still the frightening 
i echoes grow, As it goes sounding on. — Divine Favours 
I v, Why didst Thou come so frighteningly. 1865 English- 
I mans Mag. Oct. 208 The number and variety of living 
things is positively frightening. 


Frightened (frai't’nd), ppl. a. [f. prec. -f 
-ED 1 .] That is put into a fright; affected with 
fright. Also fg. 

aiyzi Prior Lady's Looking.glass 16 Big waves lash the 
frighten’d shores. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xi. He suffered 
the frightened girl to spring to the ground, 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola i. xx, Her face wore a frightened look, as if 
she dreaded the effect of her boldness. 1885 Athenxum 
2 May 561/3 The police . . turn the frightened inmates out of 
their beds. • ■ 

b. Const, a/. In recent colloquiaUise/n^f^/^;;*?// 
of (cf. ‘afraid of’) is common; fnghtened for in 
the same sense is Sc. 

1827 Carlyle Germ. Romance II. 123, 1 saw thee running 
..but thouwert frightened for our little dog. 1830 Whewell 
in Todhunter Whewell's /FrrV.(i876) II. io8,I cannot 
but be vexed that.. you should set seriou'.ly about being 
frightened of my own worshipful self. 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 
310/2 It is not usual for educated people to perpetrate such 
sentences as. .‘ I was frightened oyher x88x Mrs. Moles- 
worth Herr Baby 113 Baby wa.s at first terribly frightened 
of him. 1890 [see the vb.) xZyj Daily NezvsZ h^x.xtlx 
What were you frightened at? 

Hence Pri’ghteuedly adv. 

X884 E. Fawcett Rutherford xxiv. 294 She was on the 
verge of drawing away from her frightenedly. 1891 H. Her- 
man 10 Looking out . . not in the least frightenedly, 
but inquiringly. 

t Fri’ghter. Obs. [f. Fbight v. -t- -eb k] 
One who or ihal which causes fright or scares away. 
Fever frighter \ =Febeifuge. 

«:x6ii Chapman Iliad x\\\. 279 And is of such strength 
that in war the frighter he affrights. 1683 Salmon Doron 
Med. II. 586 The Fever ‘frighter’ of Dr. Kiverius. X693 — 
Bate's Pharm. (i7i3> 277/2 ’Tis a famous Ague Frighter, 
seldom or never failing the Cure at some few Doses taking. 

Friglitfal (frsi-tful), a. [f. Fbight sb. + -ful.] 

fl. subjectively. Full of terror; timid; alarmed. 

^•1250 Gen. 4 “ Ex. 3459 Sis fri5(t]ful [foIc] 3 us a-biden, 
Quiles Sis daises for[ 3 ] ben gliden. x6i2 'Drkvxou Poly-olb. 
xiii. 215 The wild and frightfull Heards .. Feed fairely on 
the Launds. 1677 Gilpin Demanol. (1867) 168 The heart is 
apt to be startled with threatenings .. especially those that 
are of a more tender and frightful spirit. 176^ Foote 
Commissary 11. Wks. 1799 II. 24 These Bourgois are so 
frightful, 1802 Mrs. J. west Infidel Father 111 . 332, 
1 am so frightful at being in a murderer’s house. 

Comb. 17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan 245 Ghastly, and frightful- 
pale her race is seen. 

2 . objectively, a. Tendingto cause fright; alarm- 
ing. Const, lo. ? Obs. 

*607 Tourneur Rev, Trag. ir. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 64 It fell 
so without fright-full word. 2690 J. ^Iackenzie Siege 
Loudon-Derry 31/1 It was then a little more frightful to our 
people than afterwards. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 349 Any. .ravenous creature, .which . . were frightful 
to the deer, 1812 Addr. Irish People 8 Is danger 

frightful to an Irishman who speaks for his own liberty? 

D. Horrible to contemplate, shocking, dreadful, 
revolting. Often hyperbolically applied to bad or 
annoying things ; cf. aufttl, fearful, terrible, etc. 

* A cant word among women for anything unpleasing ’ (J.). 

X700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy, E. Ind. 295 Sea-Devils or 
Sand-Creepers are 5 or 6 yards long, with a frightful Head. 
1733 Popp. Ep. to Cobham 250 One would not, sure, be 
frightful when one’s dead. X7S2 Hume Ess. 4- Treat. (1777) 
1 . 199, I need not recount the frightful effects of jealousy. 
X756 Nugent Gr. Tour, Germany II. 301 A high tower, 
from whence he sounds a frightful horn. x827 Macaulay 
Mttcchiav. Ess. (1850)33 The annals of France and England 
present us only with a frightful spectacle of poverty, bar- 
barity and ignorance. 1879 Froude Cxiar xU. 162 The 
Clodms business had been a frightful scandal. 

f 3 . quasi-j/^ (//.)= frightful adjuncts or acces- 
sories. 

1727 De Foe Secrets Invis. World (1735) xiii. 329 If he 
(the Devil] will come in all his Formalities and Frightful.s, 
he would not be capable of half so many Cozenlngs and 
Cheatings as he now puts upon us. 

Frightfully (frartfuli), adv. [f. FniGnTFui/ + 
-LYk] In a frightful manner ; to .a frightful degree. 

•j* 1 . subjectively. In a manner indicating fright ; 
timidly. Obs. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 237 She, as if her enemy 
had been at hand, amazedly and frightfully answered [eic.j. 
X653 H. More Antid. Aih. ii- xit. (1712) 82 To run away 
from a snail, and very ruefully and frightfully lo look back. 
X674 Brevint Saul at Endor 55 [He) cryed out frightfully, 
Who art thou? 

2 . objectively, f a. qualifying a vb. ; Like a 
‘ fright ’ ; hideously. Obs. 

X12^V{\TX Lady's yr?r/.48Then to her glass; and, ‘Betty, 
prayDon’tl look frightfully to-day?’ 1752 Johnson 
N o. X93. f 8 The Beauty remarks how frightfully she looks. 

b. To a frightful extent or degree. Often hyper- 
bolically as a mere intensive with adjs, of unfavour- 
able connotation. Cf. Frightful 2. 

18x7 J. Scott Paris Revts. (ed. 4) 350 Their 
made one feel the place frightfully unsafe. 1828 Lad 
Granville Lett. 22 Nov. (18941 H. 36 Hi' durst for ‘ 
ledge is frightfully minute. 1855 1 ^^ao.ulay v 

IV. 252 His cheeks. .grew frightfully livid. 
features were fnghtfullyharsh. X870 Dicke.ns A. • 

You look frightfully ill. x88o Mrs. Forrester Roy i , 

I. 65 We Engli-.h are frightfully wanting in tact. 

Trightftaness (frai-ifflnes). Jf- “ t 
-ISESS.J The quality Qt v, / V 

ta. The state of being filled with fright (n/-x.). 

b. The quality of causing fnght: htdeousness. 

i6.i Ladv JI. Wkotm t/'/vinm 
plexed, shewing frightfulncsse so perfect!) . X633 Bp. Haul 
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Hard Texfs 453 Express a frightfulness and an amazed 
suspicion of the approach of an enemy, X684 tr. BoneVs 
Merc. CompU. ix. 333 IsWormwood good for frightfulness? 
*7*3 Nelsok ibr. .£^«//Introd. <1840^7 All thlsservelh chiefly 
to cover the frightfulness of mortality. 

PriglltleSS^fr9i'tles),fl. [f.FRiGHT + -LESS.] 
Free Irom fright, without fear. 

1606 Marston SopJwnisha iv. 1, 1 speahe all frightles. 

t Pli’ghtly, adv. 05s. [f. *frighti contracted 

pa. pple, of Fright v. + -ly 2 . Cf. Frightily 
under Frighty,] In a frighted manner, 
c 1*50 Gen, tj- Ex. 3870 Ic wene fr^tlike Sat he do. e 1460 
'y'<mfne/ej'Mj's/.(Surtecs) 152, 1 was castyn in care so frightly 
afrayd. 

Frightmeut (frsvtmcnt). rare. [f. Fright v. 
+ -MENT.] . a. The state of being in a fright, b. 
Something that causes fright. 

1607 Dekker IVeshv. Hoe Wks. 1873 33® these 

frightments are but idle dreames. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
ander ill. 11. 62 Bellerophon came on for all the turbulency 
and furious frightments of his horse. 1649DRUMM of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (*7**) 4^ Sighs, plaints, horrors, frightments, 

. . Inve.st these mountains. _ 1831 J. Wilson Unimore vi. 259 
Remorse there sends her frightments, Conscience hers. 

+ Pri’glltness. Obs. (see Frightly) 

+ -^'ESS.J The state of being in a fright, panic. 
c 1425 Eng. Cong, Irel. (E. E. T. S.) 16 Whan the host was 
in so gret mghtnes. 

Friglitsome (frsi'tspm), a. [f. Fright sh, + 
-SOME.J a. Causing fright ; frightful, b. Feeling 
fright, full of fear. 

c 1817 Hocc Tales ^ Sk. 11. 94 How lonely and frightsome 
— to be left by herself. 1827 Carlyle German Romance I. 
306 Edwald and Froda had their own almost frightsome 
thoughts on the matter. 

tFri’ghty, a. In 3 fri3ti. [f. Fright sh. + 
-Y i.j a. Causing fright, formidable, b. Suffer- 
ing from fright ; fearful. Hence f rrFgfhtiliead, 
fcarfulness ; Pri’ghtily adv, 
c 1250 (^^n. «5- Ex. 984 Of him kumen folc fristi. Ibid. 
1617 lacob abratd, & seide fri3tilike. Ibid. 2222 A1 he it 
listnede in fri3tihed. Ibid. 2849 Sephora..gret, and wente 
frijti a-gen. 

Frigid (fri’d.^id), a. [ad. 'L.frtgid-uSj f. frtgen 
to be cold, f. frtgus cold.] 

1. Intensely cold, devoid of heat or warmth, of 
a very low temperature. 

2639 Chapman & Shirley Ballw. ii, Your eye Will make 
the frigid region temperate, Should you but smile upon’t. 
1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sex. vii. 35 If. . in a Winter-nignt, we 
expose the liquor to the frigid air. x8oo Med. yml. Iv. 4 
Frigid applications, would .. have induced a spontaneous 
separation. *820 Scoresby .,4cc. I,54oIn these 

frigid regions. the scurvy becomes a very alarming disease. 
Ibid, 362 Frigid winds (or winds blowing over an extensive 
surface of ice). 1840 Loncf. Christmas Carol Vy Nuns in 
frigid cells At this holy tide. 1878 M. A. Brown Nadesehda 
47 Like snow on the mountains, So white but yet so frigid. 

b. JFrigid zone : each of the two regions of the 
globe which lie within the north and south polar 
circles respectively. 

[1597 Hartwell Piga^ettds Title-page, The two 

Zones, Torrida & Frigida.\ 1622 Massinger & Dekker 
Virg.Mart.\.\y I’ll, .hang thee In a contorted chain of icicles 
In the frigid zone. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 6$ The shudd’ring 
tenant of the frigid zone, Boldly proclaims that happiest spot 
his own. x86o Maury Phys. Geog, Sea i. 15 It conveys heat 
away from the torrid zone and ice from the frigid. 

t a. /rafts/. Wanting in sexual vigour ; impo* 
lent. Ohs. 

*66o R. Coke Power ,§• SuhJ, 78 If either party were pre- 
contracted, or frigid ; these necessarily preceding the 
matrimony do dissolve the bond, a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. 
Crew, Frigid, a weak disabled Husband, cold, impotent. 
*73 * Swift Beasts'' Confession Wks, 1755 IV. i. 268 He was 
not much inclin’d To fondness for the female kind . . Not 
from his frigid constitution, But through a pious resolution. 

fS' destitute of ardour or warmth of feeling, 
lacking enthusiasm or zeal ; cold, indifferent, 
apathetic ; formal, stiff. 

1658 SirT. Browse Hydriot.v. 27 To be content that times 
to come should oncly know there was such a man, not 
c^nnp whether they kne%%’ more of him, was a frigid ambi- 
non in.Cardan. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 111. 363 
His faint and frigid expressions thereof manifested nis 
^uid rather to betray than defend it. 1750 Johnson Tva;;/- 
*®^ SThe most frigid and inexorable judge, 175* 
Ibid. No. 149 F 5 Our reception was rather frigid than 
malignant. 1807-8 W. Inyiac Salmag. (1824) 353 Charms 
that might warm even the frigid heart of a dervise, 1862 
Merivale Rotn. Emp. (1865) JV. xxxviii. 321 The nobles ,, 
jet matters t.'ike their course with frigid indifference. 1880 
I, Hardy Trumpet Major III. 224 Anne went home with 
her, bidding Loveday a frigid adieu. 

absol. 1^2 Foote Orators 11. Wks, T799 I. 219 You will 
have .at one view, the choleric .. the frigid, the frothy.. and 
the clamorous. 

b. Said of things: Chilling, depressing, 

18^4 Alb, Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury vi. (1S86) t 8 *nie 
frigid respectability and dilapidated grandeur of the Faii- 
l>ourg St. Germain. 1688 F. Hume Mad. Midas x. iv, 
Pl.iccil, not amid the frigid splendours of the drawing room, 
but, .in his own p.articul.ir den. 

c. Th.at leaves the imagination cold; that docs 
not stir the fancy; lacking fire or spirit: dull, flat, 
insipid, f Formerly also (as L. frtgidtts')^ of a 
reason, argument, etc.: Lacking force or point, 
senseless, absurd. 

1^3 Milton 7?/rv»r<v ix. (1851 The pretended re.i«:on 
efit fi<l as frigid as frigidity it self. 1699 IdT.texxa'x Phnlnris 


ira Was ever any thing so forced, so frigid, .so unworthy of 
refutation? X713 Parnell Styles Poetry 65 Bleak level 
Realm, where Frigid Stylesabound, Where neveryet a daring 
thought was found, xyap Swift On burning a dull Poem 
Misc. 1735 V. 48 Methought..No Vessel but an Ass’s Head 
Such fngid Fustian could contain. 2839 H. Rogers Ess. II. 
iii. 238 liic one shall impart the most frigid, and the other 
the most vivid conception of the meaning. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ly. 273 He . . gave vent to his feelings in a 
hundred and sixty lines of frigid bombast. 

Hence rrPgidly cdv.^ Piri’^dness. 

2647 Trapp Comm. Mark L 22 And not as the Scribes. 
Frigidly and jejunely. 26^ Bates Harmony Div. A tirib. 
xvii. 322 If in the Platonical Philosophy there are some 
things directing to it, yet they are but frigidly exprest. 
2727 Bailey voU II, coldness. rgjjNat. Hist. 

in Ann. Reg. 89/x Lands doomed by nature to perpetual 
frigidness. 2844 Hood Bridge of Sighs xv. Ere her limbs 
frigidly Stiffen too rigidly. XM3 Black Shandon Bells xxvi, 
* What I have is quite enough said the . . lady, somewhat 
frigidly. 

t Pri'gidal, n. Obs. rare—^. [f. Frigid -f 
-AL.] = Frigid. 

2652 Biggs New Dtsp. f 171 Of a frigidal temper. 

II Prigidaritua (frid.^Wei>‘rii>m}. [L., f. fri- 
gid-us cold,] The cooling-room in a Roman bath. 

2706 in Phillips (ed. KerseyL 2832 Cell PomPeiana I. 
vi. 95 Here was certainly the frigidarium. 2840 Hood Up 
Rhine 244 Grown men and women were wading up to their 
chins in a sort of Frigidarium. 

b. iransf. A room kept at a low temperature. 
2892 Q. Rev. Apr. 400 The chief rooms wuth all their 
ample fire-places were but miserable frigidaria. 2892 Pall 
Mall G. 14 Apr. 2/2 Room., for fourteen in the frigidarium 
[of the Morgue]. 

tPri'gidate, Ohs. rare-', [f. ppl. stem 
of L. frigid-arc, f. frigid-iis Frigid : see -ate 3.] 
trans. To make frigid. (Cf. iiifngidate.'^ 

1691 NewDiscov. Old Intreague xxxi, Who Fngidated by 
Distemper’d Hams, His Fierj' Zeal for Slavery proclaims. 

t Fri'gidative, a. Obs. rare- K [{.'L.frigi- 
dare : see prec. and -ative.] Cooling. 

2659 ^Iacallo Can. Physick 87 The frigidative or cooling 
remedy. 

t Frigi’dious, a. Ohs. rare—^. [irreg. f. Frigid 
-h •(i)ous.] Frigid, intensely cold. 

2630 J. Taylor (Wnter'P.) Anagrams fy Softn. Wks. n. 
257^ Fri^idious Janus twofold frozen face, Turnes moyst 
Aquarius into congeal’d yce, 

Fidgfidite (fri*d,^id9it). Min. [f. Frigid'O the 
place where found + -ITE.] (See quot.) 

2887 Dana Man. Min. A* Lith. 250 Frigidile is a nickeli- 
ferous variet J' fof Tetrahedrite] from the Apuan Alps. 
Frigidity (fridji’diti). [a. frigidiU^ ad. L. 
frigidi/dt’enty f. frtgidus : see Frigid and -ity.] 

1. The state or condition of being frigid j intense 
coldness. 

^2420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 124 And in frigiditie [L, 
locis frtgidisl Of seed and bayes make the semynary. 
2630 J, Taylor (Water P.) Fight at Sea Wks. 111. 37 
Neither the parching heat of l^bia..or the benumming 
frigiditie of Groenland, 2659 D. Pell /w/n Sea 274 There 
is such an intolerable frigidity in some parts under the 
Poles, as that they cannot bee discovered. 2795 Gentl, 
Mae. S39/2 It had seemed probable that the intense frigidity 
of the winter would have destroyed the anjmalcula;, 

b. In old Physiology: The quality of being 
frigid or producing frigidness ; = Coldness i b. 

*574 Newton Health Mag. 44 The great frigiditie and 
coldnes.seofit[Purse)ayne)..m.'iye betemperedand qualefied 
with Minte. 1610 Healey .SA C//r> 438 Our 

Aslronomicall divines say that Saturns frigidity proceedeih 
from these waters. 2634 T. Johnson Chirnr^. 

xxvi. vii. (1678) 633 If to the same frigidity rem.iining in 
Fruits, a certain humidity accrew. 2750 tr. LeonarduC 
Mirr. Stones \KX> it is of an exceeding cold nature, it 
does, with its frigidity, convert the air.. into water. 

C. Lack of natural heat or warmth (of the body). 

2631 Gouge God's Arroxvs ii. i. 131 Before David died, 
such frigidity fell upon him, as with cloalhes they could not 
keepe^ him warme. 2665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. xiv, 82 The 
frigidity of decrepit Age is as much its enemy, 

trails/ Want of generative heat ; impotence. 
2586 Ferne 5Ais. Crw/r/Vii, 58 Hisi. wife. . wasdeuorced 
from him for cause of frigidiiyc. C2645 Howell Lett. 
(1650)1. 4 His articulate lady, called so, forarticling against 
the frigidity and impotence other former Lord. 2645 Mil- 
ton Colast. Wks. 1738 1.299 Why arc we suffered to divorce 
Adulteries, Desertions, or Frigidities? 1658 Rowland 
Moufei's Theat. /«t. 992 Forasmuch as Eunuchs .. make 
most noise and greater than young persons that are more 
hot, therefore frigidity cannot be the cause. 

3. fig. Want of warmth of feeling or enthusiasm ; 
apathy, coldness, indifference. 

a 2631 Donne in Select. (1840) 220 'This heat may ouercome 
my fonner frigidity and coldness. 2771 Johnson Lr^A to 
Mrs, Thrale 20 July, 1 dare neither write with frigidity nor 
with fire, ^ i^x Mvers Cath. Th. iii. xlv. 273 There is need 
that the frigidity of the Scholar be exchanged for the genial 
nature of the dweller in the open sunshine of heaven, i860 
Holland Miss Gilbert xvii. 318 *She is not, sir’, replied 
Fanny with cxccssis’c frigidity. 1870 Emerson .Ttic. 6* Solit., 
Success Wks. (Bohn) 111. 128, 1 seek one who shall make me 
forget or overcome the frigidities, .into which 1 fall. 

b. Lack of imagination ; deficiency in fire or 
spirit; flatness, insipidity ; also quasi-rowrr, 

164a Milton 5#//rfA vi.33 Having begun loftily, .he 
falls downe to that wretched poorenesse and frigidity as to 
talkc of Bridge street in heaxin, 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
EE 1. ix. 37 Driving at these as at the highest elegancies, 
which arc but the frigidities of wit. 2763 Fordvce in Four 
C. Eng. Lett. 286 The polite frigidity of the French drama. 


1S46 Hawthorne Mosses i. L 27 The frigiditv of trVm 
productions was characteristic. " ^ 

Frigidize vW-d.^idaiz), v. rare-'. [f.FEicn, 
a. f -rcB.] traus. To depress (a iKrson) by fnii- 
dity of manner ; to make frigid. ' * 

1868 D. Rice Gowers of Gleuame I. 105 LadyGorti 
tried at first to frown her down and frigidize her. 

tFrigi'ferOUS, a. Obs. rare-'. In y frigi. 
verous. [badly 1. L. frig-its cold + -(ijmc’s.] 
Bearing or bringing cold ; cold. 

1664 Evelyn .Sj/Zt/iJ 11776) 26 Not exposed toSulaHnoix 
exhalations or Frigiverous winds. 

t Fri'gitate, ». Obs. rare-', [irregdjilyt 
'L.frigtis cold.] iiitr. To freeze. 

163s Poy. Foxe James to N. West (Hakluyt Sol) 
The sea doth keeps it selfe from frigitaling. 

tFrigOr. Obs. rare. [a. L /npir, notin ofstiU 
from frigerc to be cold.] Extieme coldness. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhou^s Bk. Phys. 183/1 Therr3 
approach on him a vehement frigor, or coulde. 2603 Dun 
/^tfw^rr.^«//.(j89i)i2iToavoydethefrigororthefroreafUL 

Frisoric ^frigf^*rik), j^.anda. [f.L./ri^iT-./ri- 
^//j-coTd -f-ic. C{.'F.frigoriquesh.{lAiid:Sup/)] 
tA. sb. An imagined ‘ imponderable ' substaic 
supposed to be the cause of cold. Cf. Caloric. 

281a Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 297 If. .waterhasdeatiaJ 
in temperature, and dilated by the presence of frigoric, tby 
should frigoric. .produce a contrary’ effect [in mercury]? 

B. ad/.. ‘Pertaining to or consisting in the appli- 
cation of cold* {Cent. Dicti). rare. 

1^7 Sci. Amer. N. S. LVI. 278 'The conditlonsunderilbi 
the frigoric service was to be introduced into the morpe. ^ 

Firignrific (frigori-fik), a. Physict. [a. F./n- 
gorifique, ad. L. jrtgorific-us cooling: sMprit 
and -Fic.] Producing cold, freezing; cooling. 

2667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 608 A strongly frij:rid 
mixture of Ice and Salt. 2685 — Effects c/ llctix. 41 Ik 
A tomists ascribe the freezing of water to toe ingress cfcL' 
titudes of frigorifick corpusries. 2789 Clnvn. in 
295/2 Quicksilver was again compIeteIyfroicn..ifiamgcn[:: 
mixture. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 3^4 1^^ 
determining the frigorific effect of the ice on the tem;tn- 
ture of the Pole. 2863 Tyndall Heat x. 277 RumwnJCix.'j- 
tained with great tenacity’ the existence of ‘ fngonfic • 

i7Si'^HNsoN Rambler No. 259 r7,Koow'l«Jffear:<!r!rt« 
remain too long congealed by this fdgonfick pom. « 
Shelley Zastrozzi xiv, A frigorific torpidity of om^ 
chilled every .sense. 1867 Bushnbll Pier. 

295 Their moral nature wanls^the true fngonfic lensiw 
a well-wintered life and experience. 

tFrigori-fical.ff. Obs.-f [see-At..] 

2656 in Blount Glossogr, 17*1 in Bailey. ^ . 

Prigorify (frigp-rifsi), V. [f. L./n^'-iAv 
cold + -(I)FY.] trans. To cool or (w 
Hence PrigoTifying ppl. a. . _ „„ij 

1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. s) 74 
animals, .are provided with a fngorifymg rather ic 

“+Pri'7 ot!’'or [Urbilraiilyf.^ 
after bigot^ etc.] A person of frigid 

1683 Kennett ir. Erastn. on Folly s6 It is muen 
patiently to be such a hen-peckt frigot 
wrack’d and tortured with.. suspicion and jcai . . 

Frijoles (in Sp. frfx-elrs), li. Pj ^ 

soles, lirysoles, 7 friroles, fnzoles, 9 ir 
A kind of kidney-bean grown and much 
Mexico. Cf. Fasels. t-s.. 

*577 Frampton *joyfttl Nexvs 66 b, I 
certaine Frisoles, that you male commaunde to 
- . 1613, PuRcnts _A 


the beginning of Marche. 


(1614) 8o3“Three boyes sate by 

sodden Fnzoles in a little pan. 2648 Turiff 

09 A dish of Frixoles .. being bbek and qd 

french beanes boyled with a little 

Subse. Food 222 The small black beans callcdy . ij 

are in general demand all over Mexj^co. arc 1 

of kidney’-bean. 2840 R. H. Dana Bjf. t .‘-LfteJ'- 

upon beef, hard bread, and i^''cTrfnr«cs Cd' 

very abundant in California). *854 J- ^ j u., u 

Amer. 27 He . . set before us chocolate and 

the national dish, frijoles, or black beans fn • . \ 

tFrike,^:. Obs. 

gnrded by some scholars as the ^ 
/risque (see Frisk rr.); it is pern. a. r 
Freck a. In ME. the adjs./rt^^ and/rf‘‘ 
to have been somewhat confused.] 

1. Lusty, strong, vigorous. eck hf'il"' 

23.. Fest. Church in Holy Rood 
fowle in flye. e 2400 Destr.Troy 2204 * 7! 

& my frike ape. c *40O.5'<>:tvfi?«r 
— ’■-ike. c 2430 Lydc. 

<c and in thy flowres. J/ou 
palle. 01440 Prontp. I ' 
rmssuS . ^ 1475 ' 


thou art fryke 

perreye, ore paiiw. . 

cr.*iske, or yn greie hclthe, crassns. * A/a 
The body wclle made, frike in toly pJne. 

2. Joyfnl. . I H '' ' 

czyya /fytuiis FiW. (1867) 53 iftpLl 
To hem hat of it is (a>*n ^ frihe i 

Htiice trrl-oVly '’^4'., + 
ciyooDistr. Tro,-6.eoUst|.irnltnM So r 
to bile. //.,V/.58So All(rric>:l}-h»fos fl[d »y 
Proiue. Parr. 179/1 fricis^ 

titike, Obs. rare. [01-. 
once).] intr. To dance, move S. V. f. 

VIOM Aes. ( 7 «/. Matt. .ti. > 7 .",' j 
friendun tv x-7Sy/o"v’' 'SL .. 1 '^ 
Hotn.sw AI lilt IS idel J'at 
.shonke« and fet oppieS. .armes and • 



PRILAL. 


FRINGE, 


tFrilal. Obs,'-'^ [?f. Frill sb. after the ana- 
logy of Fallal.] A border of ornamental ribbon. 

1690 Evelyk Mutidus Frilal next upper Pinner 

set, Round which it does our Ladies please To spread the 
Hood call’d Rayonn€s. 1B46 in Fairholt G/ow. 

Flill (fril), sb.^ [This and the related Frill 
are of uncertain origin. The common view is that 
Frill to shiver, gave rise to a sb. (see Frill 
sb.^) meaning * the ruffling of a hawk’s feathers 
when shivering', and that the word as applied to 
an article of costume is a transferred use of this. 
But this hypothesis finds no support in the rare 
early instances of the words ; and there is no proof 
that the sb. ever had the alleged sense. Sense 2 of 
the vb. suggests that it may be a metathetic form 
of Furl ; but this is app. peculiar to Knolles, and 
should perh. be regarded as an unconnected word. 
The sb. as used by butchers (sense 3 below) is 
commonly regarded as a transferred sense from the 
‘ frill' of a shirt ; but the analog}' of Chitterling 
and of Y,fi’aise (mesentery of a calf, 14th c. ; ruff, 
frill, i6th c.) suggests the possibility that the 
butchers' sense may be the original (though not re- 
corded until quite recently). Godef. has one quot. 
for an OF. pple. yOvi?// (v. r. /mb/«V) = ‘ frilled ' 
(said of a shirt) ; and it is noteworthy that in the 
17th c. the F. equivalent of Furl v, (cf. Frill 
y.t 2) was fresh)', which seems to belong to OF. 
fresehr to frill, adorn, f. fresel, -eh, dim. of f'aise 
ruff; but it is not easy to see how Eng, frih can 
be connected with these words.] 

1 . An ornamental edging made of a strip of any 
woven material, of which one edge is gathered and 
the other left loose so as to give it a wavy or fluted 
appearance. Toby frill, such as appears on the 
figure of Toby in the frontispiece of Pttnch. 

(The sense in the first quot. is doubtful ; ‘ borro^ved 
suggests rather false curb or the like than what is defined 
above ; cf. Frill t'.* 2.) 

X591 R. Turnbull T heir flaunting rufles 
..their borowed friiles, and such like vanities. x6ox Mason 
Supfil, to yohnson. Frill, an edging of fine linen on the 
bosom of a shirt. x8i* J. Nott DeMer's Gvlls Hernc-bft, 
90 note, What we now call the frill or chitterling of the 
shirt. x84t Lyttom Nt, ff Morn. 11. iii, What have you 
been at! You have torn your frill into tatters. 288a 
Mim Braddon Mt, Royal II. x. exo Mopsy and Dopsy, 
their long limbs sheathed in sea-green velveteen, Toby-frills 
round their necks. 

b. tramf A similar article of cut paper or net 
put round the knuckle of a ham, etc. when brought 
to table. 

1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt (1868) 33 His eyes fixed ab- 
stractedly on the frill of a ham before him. 

c. Anything resembling such an edging ; c.g. a 
fringe of feathers round the neck of a bird ; a pro- 
cess like this on an invertebrate animal, a ring on 
a fnneus, a tuft on the neck of a dog, etc. 

1878 Bell GegCTtlaur's Comp. Anat. 122 They consist of 
4 or 8 frills, curved in a semilunar form. 1883 G. Stables 
Our Friend the Dog vii. 60 Frill — The mass of feather on a 
long-coated dog’s chest. 

fiS' (U-^- colloqi) An affectation of dress or 
manners, an air. Usually pi, 

1889 Century Did. s. v., He puts on too many frills. 

2 . A kind of scallop-shell. See Freel. 

1803 Montagu in Gosse Vear at Shore (18^5) 25 note, 
[This Pecten] is known by the name of Frills or Queens. 
1865 Gosse ibid.. The term ‘frill’ obviously refers to llie 
form of the shell. 

3 . Used by butchers for : The mesentery of an 
animal. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shrv/sh. IFord-bh, Frill, a piece of 
fleshy fat surrounding the entrails of a pig ; it has the ap- 
pearance of being puckered like a frill, whence its name. 
1884 Chesh. Gloss., Frill, the puckered edge of the fat which 
is stripped from the entrails of a pig. 

4 . Photography. [From the vb.] The irregular 
rising of a gelatine film at the edges of a plate, so 
as to present the semblance of a frill. 

6. atirib. and Contb., as frilUlike adj. ; frill- 
back (see quot.) ; frill-lizard, an Australian lizard 
of the genus Chlamydosaurtts whose neck is en- 
circled hy a broad membrane, erectile at pleasure. 

1765 Treatise Dotn. Pigeons 144 The Frill-back.. what is 
remarkable in them is the turn of their feathers, which appear 
as if every one distinctly had been raised at the extremity 
with a small round-pointed instrument, in such a manner as 
to form a small cavity in each of them. 1895 Westm. Gas, 
17 Aug. 3/3 The extraordinary' frill-like appendage which 
encircles its neck. 

Hence Frillless a. [-less], having no frill; 
Frilly a. [-Y i], furnished with a frill. 

X843 Hood To Henrietta ii, With . . a pair of frilly 
trousers, like a little bantam cock. 1883 I^* Winc.\te l^ost 
Laird xvi. Over her grey hair she uore a frillle-.s ‘ mulch'. 
1896 Punch 21 Mar. 133/3 Blossoms flounced and frilly. 
tPriU, sb:- Obs. (See quot.) 
i6xx CoTCR., Maie, the greatest kind of sea-Crab, round, 
lon^l.egd, and vciie rough-shelled ; some call her, a Frill. 

Frill, j^.2 rare^^. [f. Frill v.^; but the word 
seems to be an etymologizing figment : see note on 
Frill j^.i] (See quot.) 
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1846 Worcester, Frill. .tht ruffling of a hawk’s feathers 
when frilling with cold. 

Frill (fril), 2^.1 [See Frill j^.^] 

1 . Iratis. To furnish or decorate with a frill. (In 
the first quot. the meaning may be ‘ to curl the 
hair' ; cf. sense 2 and Frill sb.^ i, quot. 1591.) v 
1S74HELLOWES GueuareCs Fant.Ep. 296 The goode townse- 
like craftsman, needes no daughter in lawe that can fril and 
paint her selfe \que sepan affeytar\. 2766 Ssiollett Trav. 

I. vii. 105 When I see one of those fine creatures, sailing 
along, in her taudjy* robes of silk and gauze, frilled, and 
flounced, and furbelowed. x83t Sir F. B. Head Bubbles of 
Brunnen 114 Ne.xt came a row of w’omen in caps, frilled 
and bedizened. 1886 Geo. Eliot F.Holi{\ZtZ) ssAdainty 
work-basket frilled with blue satin. 

ahsol. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. JV. xi, They can pink, point, 
and frill, and know something of music, 
b. To sen'C as a frill for. 

2887 Fenn Master of Ceremonies iii, The great mob of lace 
that frilled her night-cap. 
f 2 . To furl up ; to twist back. Obs. rare. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Tttrks (1621) 516 His long niustachoes 
on his vpper lip, like bristles, frild back to his neck, .did so 
e.vpresse his marllall disposition .. that [etc.]. Ibid. 1256 
To depart whither they tvould, with their ensignes frilled vp. 
/bid. 2288 Ensignes. .frilled vp. 

3 . Photography, a. irans. {/ausativelyi) To raise 
(a film) in flutes like a frill, b. iutr. Of the film : 
To rise in flutes like a frill. 

2891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IV. 57 The drops of per- 
spiration would sometimes splash on a plate, you know’, and 
sort of fril! the film. j 

tFriU, Obs. rare. [prob. echoic.] intr. j 
Of the eagle : To scream. 

1677 WiTTiE Gout Raptures Iviii. (i68i) 103 The Goat did 
blare, squeak did the Hare, And there the Ea^le frilled. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury w. 310/2 The Eagle Frillcth, or 
Scriketh, 

Hence Frill sb., the ciy of an eagle. 1 

1847 in Halliw’ell. 

t Frill, Obs.'-^ [ad. OE. frilhr.'\ intr. 
To shiver with cold. 

2671 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl. Ttij, The hawk 
Frilleth, a Fr. G. Fril/cr, Horrey'C, Rigcre, Trcinerc. 2721 
Bailey s. v., The Hawk frills. 1755 in Johnson. 1847 in 
Halliwell. Hence in mod. Diets. ! 

Frilled (frild), ppl. a. [f. Frill sb.^ or -b j 
-ED I or *A] Having, wearing, or adorned with a I 
frill, or something like a frill. Of a photographic 
plate : Raised in flutes at the edges. Frilled lizard 
ss frill-lizard. Hence Fri’Uedness. 

1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. i. (1856) 37 The polite ruffled and 
frilled gentlemen of the olden time. 1827 in Hone Every- 
day Bk, IX. 200 A delicate frilled hand. 2^3 Wood lllustr. 
Nat. Hist. III. 87 The Frilled Lizard is a native of Aus- 
tralia. 2865 Sai, Rev. ex Oct. 513/2 In America the legs of 
tables have been seen by travellers encased tn frilled trousers. 
1867 W. B. Tegetmeier PigeofisxK. 82 Some of the flying 
birds seen in this country are frilled very much like an Owl 
or a Turbit* Anthony’s Photogr. Bull. II. 302 The 
very beggar or fakir in the streets, whose face has more lines 
of humiliation and dejection than a frilled negative. 

Frillery (frideri). [f. Frill sb.^ + -ert,] An 
arrangement or mass of frills ; frills collectively. 

1887 A. Sterry Easy Minstr. (1892) 85 A wealth of snowy 
frillery and lac^ 18^ Daily News 13 July 3/3 Many of 
the frills were silk as well ; in one case a thick ruching of 
w’hite silk having been .substituted for the more orthodox 
sort of frillery. 

Frilling (fri'liq), vhl, sl>. [f. Frill -b 

-ING 1 .] 

1 . The action of putting a frill to (a garment) ; 
also eo)icr. frilled edging ; frills collectively. 

181S E. S. Barrett Heroine II. 249 Here was no., 
s^ming, or frilling, or flouncing. x86i Dickens Gt. Expect. 
viii, The frillings and trimmings on her bridal dress looking 
like earthy paper. 2886 J. K. Jerome Idle /'houghtsiiZZty 
153 [They] mourn with one another over the decadence of 
cambric frilling. x8^ Daily Ne^vs 7 Mar. 6/3 Accordeon- 
pleated frilling lavished on hats, toques, and cape*'. ^ 
attrib. 1^7 Daily News 7 Nov. 2/5 The ruching and 
frilling department is dull. 

2 . Photogivphy. The rising of a gelatine film in 
flutes along the edge. 

1880 Atheu-ieum ii Dec. 782/1 ‘ Frilling’was prevented by 
the same means. 1890 Abney Treat, Photogr. (ed. 6) 136 
' Frilling' of the plate takes place in the hj’posulphite of 
soda solution. 

fFriUock. Obs. rare — K ?=Fillock, 

1647 G. W. Grand Pluto's Progress through Gt. Brit. 25 
Madge my deare and bonny FriUock Set we downe beside 
this hillock. 

Frim, tr. Obs. dial. Forms: 1 freme, 4 
frym, 6-7 frimm(e, (7 frime, 8 from), 7- frim. 
[OE. prehistoric frami-, cognate with 

fratn adj., forward, advanced, bold.] 

a. Vigorous, flourishing; after OE, only in phy- 
sical sense (or fg. of this), luxuriant in growth, 
plump, full-fleshed, b. Abundant in sap, juicy, 
full of moisture; rarely in unfavourable sense. 
Also of sap: Abundant, ricii. c. Easily melting, 
soluble, fusible. 

Bc<noulfiQi2 Mod J>r>So w’kj; fremu folces ewen. c 1000 
Cxdmofs Gen. 2328 (Gr.) Ic J^am magorince mine sylle 
godcunde gife gastes mihtum, freondsped fremum. 13.. 

£. E. AUit. P. A. 107B, & t%velue sy^ez on ^er^y beren 
ful fr>-m [fruits], c 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 5 Cast on he 1 
powder ofhare I wot ; Hit is so frjTn, ren hjTwylle An malt j 
as sugur. 15^ Mar Martine 3 Abbots were fat and friers 
frimme. x6oo Holland Z/r:>'Vi. vii. (16091222 Those nations j 


that by long peace were most frimme and lustic [^.r inte- 
gerrimis\. i^i — Pliny I. 348 Many are so frim and free 
of milke, that [etc.]. Ibid. 463 The timber also is more 
frim and soft. 1604 Drayton Oxvle 5 The frim sap . . From 
the full root, doth swell the plenteous rynde. 16x3 — Poly-olb. 
xiii, My IHm and lusty flank Her bravery then displays. 1622 
Ibid,x\V\\, Her deare daughter Dale, w’hirh her frim Chceke 
doth lay To her cleere mothers Breast. 2657 Austen Fruit 
Trees 1. 136 Seede plants are commonly more frim straight 
and handsome, then wood-stocks. 1669 Worlidce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 224 If May and June prove wet Months, it 
causes a Frimm and Frothy Grass. 1712 Morton North- 
amptonshire 51 The fremmest . . that is the richest feeding 
land we have. 1736 W. Ellis Ne^w Exp. Husb. 54 The 
shorter and younger the grass, the frimmer is the Sap. 
1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, O jb, Potter’s Ore ..is so frim 
and fusible that a great deal of this sort is sold. 1750 \V. 
Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. u 151 A frim growing time. x 883 
Sheffield Gloss, s. v., This lettuce is very frim. 

Hence Fri’mness. 

^17x4 T. Bates in Aihoixum No. 1982 (1865) 535/3 The 
frimness of the grass. 2736 W. Ellis AVtt' Exp. Husb. 64 
We.. sow a Mixture of Clover, .to allay its Frimness. 

llPrimaire (f«mfr). [Fr., f. frim-as hoar- 
frost.] The third month of the French revolu- 
tionary calendar (from Nov. 21 to Dec. 20). 

2838 Nicolas Citron. Hist. 171 Frimaire (Sleety Month). 

Trim fram, van of Flim-flait. 

1693 Sc. Presbyi. Eloq. (1738) 131 Criticks with their frim 
frams and whytie waities. 

Fringe (frind^), sb. Fonns : 4-7 frenge, (5 
freny(e, 6 *St*. fren5e, ( 5-7 fryi(y)ng, frienge', 
(7 frindge), 6- fringe. [ME. frenge, a. OE. frenge 
(1316 in Douet d'Arcq Comptes de V Arg. des Rois 
de Prance 60), also (Walloon) fdnge (mod.Fr. 
frange')^Vz. fronja, popular L. *f)dm- 

bia, metathetic alteration of class. Lat. fimbria 
border, fringe. The change of ^lE. (e) to mod. 
Eng. (i) before (nd^) is nonnal : cf. hinge, singe^ 
1 . An ornamental bordering, consisting of a narrow 
band to which are attached threads of silk, cotton, 
etc., either loose or formed into tassels, twists, etc. 
(Occas. spec, that worn by the Hebrews in accord- 
ance with the command in Num. xv. 38.) 

23 . . Gaw. 4 * Gr. Knt. 598 A sadel, pat clemed ful gayly 
with mony golde freng&s. 2407 Nottingham Ree, 11 . 52 
Pro uno nben frenge de cirico, xvij d. c x^o PHgr. T. 275 
in Thynue's Animadv, (1865) App. i, With a blak fryng 
hemyd ai about. 2602 Marston Ant. <$• Mel. iii. Wks. 2856 
1 . 39 The frin^ of your sattin peticote is ript. a 2724 M. 
Henry Exp. judges xix. 22 What did it avail them that 
they had.. God’s Law in their Fringes, but the Devil in 
their Hearts. 1762-72 H. Walfolu Vcrtne'‘s Anted, Paint. 
(2786) IV. 70 Another Dutch painter .. faithfully imitating 
the details of lace, embroidery, fringes, and even the threads 
of stockings. 2862 Miss Yonge Stokesiey Secret ii. (1862)42 
Drab alpaca frocks, .not a coloured bow nor handkerchief, 
not a flounce nor fringe, to relieve them. 

b. collect. A manufactured article of this kind 


which may be cut into lengths. 

2327 IVardr. Aec. Ediv. Ill 33/2, 14 uln. frenge, serico 
niCTo, per uln 3*/. 2462-83 Ivardr, Aec, Edw. IV 

(Nicolas) 217 For frenge of gold of Venys at vjj. the ounce. 
1466 Poston Lett. No. 5.^9 II. 270 For grey lynen cloth and 
sylk frenge for the hers. 15^ Nottingham Rec. IV. 226 
For fustyan and fringe.. tryminge v'pp of the lownes pikes. 
1660 Goostrey Churchty. Ace. in Earwaker Sandbach (1890) 
248 Pd. for cloth, silke, thread, and frinje, for a pulpit chussin 
I li. 2708 J. Chamberlayne.S’A Gt. Brit. x. iii. iii. (1743) 168 
An earl may also have a cloth of State without pendants, 
but only Fringe. 1814 Jane Austen PnrX’ II. i. 184 

She had . . made many yards of fringe. 1815 Jane Taylor 
Display xiii. 167 Pray do you sell silk fringe ? 

2 . Anything resembling this ; a border or edging, 
esp. one that is broken or serrated. 

1649 Taylor Gt. Exemp. Pref. 611 Little distances 
neere the centre make larger figures, then when they part 
neere the fringes of the circle. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. V, cxc, A Curled Cloud, whose Top With golden 
frindge. Spreads Glorie. a 2687 Cotton Song, Poems 
(1689) 354 Light .. Beautifies The rayie fringe of her fair 
Eyes. 2711 Addison Sped, No. 85 F 1 A friend of mine 
. .has converted an Essay of a Man of Quality into a kind 
of fringe for his candlesticks. 2720 Gay Poems (1745) II- 
107 Some works come forth at noon and die at night In 
blazing fringes round a tallow light. 2815 Bvron Siege 
Cor. xvl. The fiinge of the foam may be seen below. 2852 
Co.ntbeare & H. St. Paul (1862) I. i. 8 Asia Minor. .was 
bordered by a fringe of Greek colonies. 2856 Ld. Cockburn 
Mem. i. (1874) 46 [He] detected the dying man peeping 
cautiously through the fringes of his eyelids. 1857 Living- 
stone 7 'raz'. v. 96 A rim or fringe of ancient rocks. 2864 C. 
Clarke Box for Season I. 95 His whiskers met In what is 
commonly known as aNewgate fringe. 2866 Geo. Euot -F. 
Holt (1868) s The handlooms made a far-reaching straggling 
fringe about the great centres of manufacture. 2872 L» 
Stephen Playgr. Eur. iiL (1894) 85 A broad fringe of snow 
ending in a bergsehrund. 2890 Boldrewood Col. Rfforjuer 
(1891)221 A grand-looking sheet of fresh water., a thin fnnge 

of timber surrounding its margin. . ^ 

b. fig. occas. in sense of an appendage or sequel : 
also {.slatip or coUoqi), irrelevant matter. 

2642 [see Facing 4 b]. 2652-3 JtB. Taylor 

Vear{s6j8) 357 In., the confines of Grace 
Repentance. <*2734 North Lizrs I. 3 /^ « frire-s 

theliomd conspifSy, called the R« P'“ Vveo??,/ re/i» 
to these, other minor plots, t?,. H- R- 
i. § s. ^7 A fringe of Gentile 

surrounded the sacred -’-a 

SON Lett. 4 - i-pr. Aims, Greatness 
Depth of intellect relieves even 

frinee of licht. x886 Police Report, As to what had t-xen 
place in the pnrk, he (the mng.strnte) considered ,t .ctr.ple 
fringe, and he m-ouIcI not go into th.at. 
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rclvi.] 279a. Thelorde of Clary, .was a frisca. and a lusty 
knyght. X743 J. Davidson ^nnd vn. 203 By the Heat in 
Frislcy Bells the Liquors dance. 1780 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 
July, She was as gay, flighty, entertaining, and frisky as 
ever. iBia Bykon ll^altz vil, His Sancho thought The 
knight’s fandango friskier than it ought. 1861 L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 291 Away they trip it, like so many frisky buffalo 
calves. 1875 J. H. Bennet ni. xv. 500 The 

Negroes . . of all ages, from frisky merry little children to 
decrepit old men. 1885 Mauch. Exam. 2 May 6/2 The 
dogs, at once sagacious and frisky, have been admirably 
drawn. 

Hence Pri'skily adv.y in a frisky manner ; Pri*s- 
kiness, the quality or state of being frisky. 

1727 Bailey, Friskiticss. Mad. D’Arblay Diary 

3 AUg., I left him .. to make his own comments upon my 
friskiness. 1862 Litton Sir. Story II. 74 The white bear 
gambols .. friskily after his meal on human flesh. 1865 
Sat. S Au". 172 An outpouring of intellectual friski- 
ness. 1894 Daily Nexvs 20 Mar. 3/1 The brims to hats are 
friskily curved. 

i* Pri’Slet. Obs. rare [? f. OF./?rjf/, dim. of 
/raise niff + -et.] * A kind of small rnffle ’ (Halli- 
well). 

1607 Brewer Lingua iv. Partlets, Frislets, Bandlets. 
Frisole, var, of Frijole. 

t Pri'SOn^. Obs. Forms : 4 frysoun, 5 fre- 
son(e, *un. [a. OF./risatt, ad. iale h./risa/t-em 
a Frisian.] a. A native of Friesland., b. A 
Friesland horse. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10663 ^ frysoun ge shul 
vndyrstande To a marchaunde of fryslande. ? a 1400 Mortc 
Arth. 1365 A freke .. Come forthermaste on a fresone in 
flawmande wedes. c Anturs of Arih.'si^dxx The freson 

was afrayel, and ferd of that fare. 
tPrisoiX^# Obs. [a. F.^vVow (1474 in Godef); 
Littre and Hatz.-Darm. derive it from /riser 
Frieze ? Some kind of woollen stuff. Also 
/rison-sluff. 

1562 Stanford Ckurchw. Acci, in Anitgiiary 1888) 

168 For ij lodes of flfrysons ijr. 1714 French Bk. Rates 69 
Frizon-Stuffs, 13 Ells. 

tPrisoneer. Ohs. 1 =prec. 

1700 Congreve IVay of World v, i, Go, hang out an old 
Frisoneer-gorget. 

Frisque, Frisquin, obs. ff. Frisk, Friskin. 
Frist, Obs.^:s.z.arch. Forms; r first, fyrsfc, 
frist, 2-4 first'©, south, virsfc, (3 ferst, feorst, 
forst), 3~4 furst {it), 3-5 fres(s)t, (4 freist), 4 
friste, n fryst, 5- frist. [OE. /rst, /yrst^ frist 
masc. Cf. OYr\s./rst,/crsi neut., 0 %. frist, OHG. 
frist fern. (neut.)(MHG.t^m/, Ger.y;7Vfem.),0N. 
/rest neut. pi. (fern, sing.).] 

1 . A space of time, time ; a certain time. 

Beouniif 134 Ntes hit lengra fyrst. O. E. Chron. an. 918 

Oh hone first pe lue wurdon swipe metelease. a 1175 Cott. 
Hem. ssg Furtie dagen flrste (he] ham mid wnede. c 1205 
Lav.^ J2242 Wi5 innen ane gere, nes her first na mare, ivvrao 
he king Gracien gumene forcud'est. 

2 . Delay, respite; also, a truce. To do in or a 
( ^on) frist : to delay, procrastinate, give respite of, 
0/ OT on frist*. (i'f.) in the future, at a distance. 
To /Hst : on loan or credit. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 71 Ure deS he do in flrste get. c xaoo 
Moral Ode 38 Ne scholde nomon don a virst ne slakien wcl 
to donne. a 1300 Cursor M. 19225 pe penis .. he broght, 
wit-vten frest. ^1300 Beket 890 For-to he nexte daie we 
biddez furst. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 277 At to morn, but 
langar frest, 5® sail isch furth. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. .J9 First of ten dayes were i-graunied. 14.. 
Tundale's I'ts. 60 He wold gyve dayes for his best But he 
sold the derur for the fryst. CZ440 From/ Parv. x'jZfz 
Freste, or to frest yn byynge or borowy nge, mutuum. ?ci45o 
Ho^v goode ivif taught doughler 161 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 
191 Borow nought blethely, ne take nought frest. mSSS 
Lyndesay Peder Cojfeis 43 .\nc dyvour coffe . . Takis gudis 
to frist fra fremmit men. 1888 Murray's Mag. Apr. 497 My 
time is short, my frist is o’er, and I have much to say. 
attrib. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 49 pe firste dayes. 
Proverb.iSei^ rx.SSs Lindesay (Pitscotiie) Chi-on. Scot, 
(1814) I. 238 All thir lordis war verrle blyih, thinking that 
Ml evil was guid of frist. i8o8-8o Jamieson s. v., All ills arc 
good a frist. 

t Prist, Obs. Forms: see the sb. [f. the 
sb.; cf.OKris. frrsta, 0 \{fx./risten,/rist 6 n (MHG. 
vristen, mod.Ger./w/r-;;), O^./resla, {/i\Y./rista, 
Da.j^/j/r).] 

1 . intr. To delay, grant respite. Also to frist it. 

<1X22$ St, Marker. 15 p.-^t ha ne firsten hit nawiht to 

schawen hit ischrifte. <1x225 Leg. Hath. 2331 N.awiht, 
King, ne kepe ich p.-et lu hit fir firsti. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. 
5* 743 ^‘■^3 faurly forfete get fr^-st I a whyle, 1535 Stewart 
Cron, ticot. (1858) I. 162 Thairof wald delay no langar nor 
frist. 

2. a. with < 4 tA passing into /raw. To grant delay 
to (a person) ; to respite, b. (rniis. To put off, 
delay (a thing) ; to postpone the enjoyment of. 

a ms Ler. Kath, 5599 )>.« he, for his freolcc firstcde hire. 
1340 Ayenh. 173 And nagi ne uerste uram daye to daye. 
xspSailr. Poems Reform, xvi. 71 lliocht he be frisiit at 
this tyme, He will not be forgeuin. 1637 RuTHERroRO 
/.«•//. clxxx. (1848)345, I would frist heaven for many years. 

3 . irons, a. To lend or give (a thing) on credit, 
b. *ro give (a debtor) credit or time for payment. 

0. To grant time for payment of (a debt). 

c 1440 Prvmf. Paw. 178/2 Frestyn, or lende to freslc. 
Ccmfl, Scot, XV. 124 Quhea 1 laubyr..be mecanik 
crafiis, I am compellit to len and to fyr.'t it to my lua cruel 
brictlir. 1632 RuTircRroRD Lett. Ixxxix. (1848) 165 That 


debt is not forgiven, but fristed. 1637 Ibid. cv. 202 Frist 
Christ; He is an honest debtor. Ibid, cclxvii. 527, I am 
content ; my faith will frist God my happiness. X691 Ray 
H. C. Words, Frrstt to trust for a Time. 

absol. 14.. Ret. Atti. I. 316 Kype and save, and thou 
schalle have; Frest and leve, and thou schall crave. 

Proverb. 17x8 Ramsay Christis Kirke Gr. in. iii, What 
aft fristed's no forgien. 1824 Scott Redgauntlct ch. xi, 
What is fristed Is not forgiven. 

Hence FrDsted fpl. a., Fri’sting vbl. sb. 

14.. Tundale's Vis. For frystyng wold he ocur take 
And nothyng leyn for Goddts sake, a 1605 Montgo.merie 
Misc. Poems v. 45 Sen fristed goods ar not forgivin, Quhen 
cuppe is full, then hold it evm. 1637 Rutherford Lett. 
cc.\.Yvi. (2848)443 A suspension and a fristing of my heaven. 
Ibid. ccxi. 413 Few know the pain and torment of Christ’s 
fristed love. 

Fri8t(e, obs. form of First. 
t rri‘stelcl)e. Obs. [a. OF. /resle!{e.'] A 
flute. 

CX400 Vwaine Gaw. 1396 Damysels danceand ful wele, 
With trompes, pipes, and with fristcle. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
143 Fristelle.^f/jr/rt. 

tPri’ster, Ohs. rare^^. [a. Du. vrijster ■=* 
vrijdster* timoetSsL, virgo nubilis* (Kilian), f. zfrij- 
{d)en to woo, court.] A sweetheart. 

X640 Glapthorne Wallenstein 1. iii, A short coat fri.ster, 
That as she milkes each morning. Bedews the coole grasse 
with her Virgin moisture. 

i*Pri‘SUre. Obs. Alsofrizure. \y..Y's./risttre, 
f. /riser*, see Frizz.'} Mode or fashion of curling 
the hair. 

1755 Lond. Mag. July 343 Let an artificial flow’r Set the 
frisure oflfbefore. X771 S.mollett Humph. Cl. 11. 18 July 
Let. i, She was most remarkable for the frisure of her head. 
1773 Graves Spirit. Quixote v. vit. 285 Though it had not 
received the fashionable frizure, it was grown, .long enough 
to curl. 1790-18x1 Combe Devil upon 2 Sticks in Eng. 
(1817) IV. 23 The immense expanding frisure of 2780. 
tFrit, shiy [a. Fr./rit, pa. pple. of /rire to fry.] 
? Toast. 

14. . Anc, Cookery xn Househ. Ord. (1790) 449 Daryolus, 
and leche.fryes, made of frit and friture. 

Frit (frit), sh^ Also 7-9 fritt. [ad. (directly 
or through F. fritte) It. frilta, fern. pa. pple. of 
/ngg^re to Fry.] 

1 . Glass-making. A calcined mi.xture of sand and 
fluxes ready to be melted in a cntcible to form 
glass. 

j66z MztirxErir. Herfs Art <f Glass 17 Fritt is nothing 
else but a calcination of those materials which make glass. 
X773 Frankun Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 461 The globe in ques* 
tton was of this frit. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. L 415 The 
product is a kind of vitreous frit, soluble in water, 1853 Ure 
Diet. A ris I. 908 The founding.pots are filled up with these 
blocks of frit. 1870 T. W. Webb in Eng. Mech. 21 Jan, 
448/c Specks of * frit ’ (unmelted material in the substance 
of the glass), 

2 . Ceramics, The vitreous composition from 
which soft porcelain is made. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. Notes 39 The frit of the 
potters . . is liable to crack in drydng. 1832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain <5- Gt. 43 A frit compounded of nitre, soda, alum 
and selenite, 1875 Fortnum Majolica i. 2 A loose frit or 
body, to which an enamel adheres. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as /rit-hrick, -mixer, -powder. 
Also frit-porcelain (see quot.). 

1853 Ure Diet. Arts 1. 908 These frit-bricks are after- 
wards piled up in a large apartment for use. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. I, 917 A friLviixer is a horizontal cylinder 
with oblique beaters, or a box with semi-cylindrical bottom 
and a rotating shaft with beaters or stirring arms. 1881 
Porcelain Works^ Worcester 15 This fritt powder is used 
along with borax and other materials. 2889 Century Did,, 
Frit porcelain,^ a name given to the artificial soft-paste 
English porcelain. 

Frit (frit), V. [f. Frit ^^. 2 ] trans. To make 
into frit; to fuse partially; to calcine. Hence 
Fri'tted ppl, a., Frrtting vbl. sb . ; also attrib. 

X80S-17 H. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 395 Fritting, 
when single parts of the mass are melted, while o thers remain 
unaltered, 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ^Gl. vi. 199 The 
sand, lime, soda, and manganese, being properly Inter- 
mingled, are fritted in small furnaces. 2853 Ure Did. 
Arts I. 908 When the fourth hour has e.vpired the fritting 
operation Is finished. 1879 Rotlcv Stud. Rocks xiv. 291 
Porcelain jasper has a fused or fritted appearance. 2881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Fritting, the formation of a slag 
by heat with but incipient fusion. xB8i Har/eds Mag, 
teb, 264 These , . arc fritted or melted in an oven till they 
run like molasses. 

Fri-t-fly. A small fly of the genus Oscinis, 
destructive to wheat* 

x88x Miss E. A. ORMEROD//{/«r./«rer/f(iB9o)92Tlie Frit 
Fly is a small, black, shining, two-winged fly, 1893 ymt. 
R. Agree. .y<v. Dec. 827 Some other pests.. are wire-worms, 
crane-fly, frit-fly.. and winter-moth. 

Frith, sh.^ Obs. cxc. I/ist. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
friSu, frioSu, freoSn sir. masc. and fcm., friS str. 
n!M,., = OVns./iel/w,/re(le,/erfl, OS./rithti masc. 
(Af Du. vrhle, Verde, Da. vrede masc.), OliG.fridu 
(MHG. vride, moA.G. friede"), ON. yWd.r (Sw., 
Da. feed), Goth. *fnfti-s (in comb. Frifareiks - 
Frederick); f. OTcnt. root *frt- to love; see 
Fiuend.] 

1. I’eace ; freedom from molestation, protection ; 
s.afety, security, 

(693 K. Ores. \*. ii. § 8 He acnom frih wik ka;t 

fo!c. c 950 I.iniiis/. Gesf-. 3fatt. .v. 3, Sc c«om ic frifi Kcnde 


ah suord. O. E. Chro;t. an. ion (Laud MS.) t>onae u, 
man gri3_& fnS wiS hi. £1175 Latnb. Hmt. 13 Londe W 
bio on gnoe and on fnoe under mire omvalde. ciaxa nd 
d- E.v. 68t Euerilc man he gaf Hf and frij 3at to Ju 
nesse sojte griS. c 1330 R. Brukne Ckrm. I1810) m h- 
bataile was hard, fo men has no frith. C13S0 \WcunjV 
(1880) 289 5if )>es posecssioneris toke freHs in htt- lu] 
1874 Green Short Hist. i. § 5. 45 Their leader vras'beai 
by a solemn peace or ‘ frith *. 

t 2 . a. A game-preserve, deer-park. b. Il’ettr 
frith : a place where the fishing is preserved. Cl!. 

OE. had dtor-frit! in the abstract sense 'proiKu'oa tf 
game' {OE. Chron, an. 10S6). 

£1205 Lay. 143a Je huntieS i Jies kinges triSe (tirtj 
pare). 1584 in Binnell Descr. Thames 63 Places iaMMtd 
to fish in, called Water Friths. 

3 . Comb.-, frith-guild, a guild established forfe 
maintenance of peace ; also attrib . ; frith-silver, 
7 some feudal payment (seequots.); frilhsohen 
0 £. and Hist., an asylum, a sanctu.arj’ (the liter 
explanations seem to be baseless conjectures). 

a xooo Laws o/ dEihelstan vi. c, 8 § 9 (Schmid), Gif ux 
hlaford . . us ffinijne eacan gel^sncean mcesc to unin 
gildum. x86x Pearson Early <5* Mid. Ages 
frank-pledge or frith-guild system had been rigorously t3- 
forced under Edward. ^1874 Gezzh Short I{is(.i\^.^^.iK 
The tendency to unite in such ‘Frith-gilds* or Peace-cluts 
became general throughout Europe. 1669 in E. Sail Hisf, 
Standon (1888) 114 It was agreed .. that John HardL'.te 
shall sett a gate, .he payinge yearly the *frith selm cf \h 
towne. 1863 H, *$• Q. oer. in. IV, 477 Frillhsilrer, cp U 
the last fifteen or twenty years, a payment, chargeable ci 
the poor rates of the parish (Alrewas, Lichfield], vu 
annually made to Lord Somers, and bore theabovenase. 
X014 Lazos of Ethelred vni. c. 1 (Schmid), Dat he'friJ- 
socne . . gesece. c 1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rtl. I. 
33 Frithsocne, Franchise de francplege. flxg^ Hicrct 
Polychr. (Rolls) II. 94 Frithsoken, id est, tutauo in jcri<- 
dictione; Gallice, seurte en defence. 

Fritll (fri])),j ^.2 Forms: i fse)fyrli?0,fyr(li)iS, 
4 Irilit, fryht, 5 freth, 9 Kent, fright 
fryth(e,3-frith. Also Firth 
str. iieut. (also frrkS str. fera.) OTeut. tj^c 
'*^{gd)/ttrhipjo'^ (see below). In ME. and in mod.K. 
the word seems to have been confused with otters 
of similar sound : see the remarks under senses i 
and 4 below. 

The OTeut. type ‘*{ga)fnrhipjo^' would appear to t« aca- 
lective f. *furh(i Fir; but there is no trace m Eng.w t*‘< 
etymological sense * fir-wood ', and as firs seem to have 
not very abundant in early times in this country, the 
ment of the general sense ‘ wooded or waste land 


.Jnci! 

(rcalt. 


(OF./md waste land; if may be derived (jaiL 

With regard to the form-history in Eng.,mereflow 
fyr'be is represented by Firth sb.^, and with J 

frith. The fuller formir/iJf is repr«ented, rnthota- 
thesis, by ME. mod.Kentish/r'/^ 4 /-nw.r. 

The Welsh jfr%dd,mtk, often given .^s the ctjTnoSi*-'* 
adopted forms of the*^ng. word. 

To the scanty evidence for j 

the place-name Pirbright in Surrey, which indxum 
i3lh and r4th c, appears as Pirifinth, Pinfnght, P ' 
Purifright :-OE.*/fr/^.rir^*pear-‘ frith * 

Rolls X326 p. 622, Planning & Bray Surrey I. x 4 Si 
Fines (Surrey Archaeol. Soc.) 22.) ^ , r 

1 . With uncertain meaning, denoting a 
some kind, or wooded country collectively,^/' 
poet, phrases associated with 
In the later quots. the word occurs only .as a . j,jve 
ism of vague .meaning. In the earlier quots. i • > _ 

had the moredefinite sense explained under 2. m 

there may be confusion with Frith sbJ 2 a. 

. •••, Birch 


7826 Charter of Ecgberht in 1 . 
on }fone hagan witan fyrSe. 


(Farleigh, Kent) ibid. 11 . a^o^DonneisSxt 
Sajs cinges west andlang Sass fjThScs <taoci’« ci 

?9S6 Charter of Eadwig ibid. III. 
acc.an ^^efjThSe. 973-4 (MS. J2lh c.) ^barter J 


^ 973 , . 

(Hants) ibid. III. 632 On Set wot treopv. 


.Tl ' 

feild and t^. 


fyrhSe. a 1300 Cursor M. 7^97 4 in * 

frith and fell. 17x310 in Wright’s Lyric (.* ’ 

fryht. .y founde a wel feyr fengc f-\ertc 

Hermit 20 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 13 jjtf 

hunte, In frythys and in felle. .^* 35 ® k jjie f::'^ 
pei trauailcd al a nigt, out of forest o: inp . , 
wodes. 1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xn. 219 
in the fryth and of her fetre hewes. * 5 ^ 

IX. Aa iij, A Pynetrcc frith I had |n rh^'- 

1573-80 Golding To Rdr. in Forefs Ah. ^ ,5jt 

or tree, By natures gift abroad m ® j 
Drayton Poly-olb. xi. 174 As over Ilolt 
thorough Frith \margin, high A %nd 

Mystic 83 Where now streich Forest and “P , . cf 
2 . A piece of land grown sparsely wi . 
with underwood only. Also, a h'o'V 

woods ; unused pasture land (sec quo 

Leund lUn. (cd. 2, die 

Srlva. Angl. Frithr 5 ^ %'■ 

between woods, x^x A'. Gliding Rtc. -jin-gtbd Vy 
l.vnl5 of Sheriir Hutton 


wa-i leading to Je Frith. 1790 --’W-.i" itiaiahr*-'., 

Eiat.(sBta), Frith, unutcdpasturcland. 

Ghss. 1887 Kentish Glass., I- nth . . a ';* 7 i!,rr 

little or no limber, .and conn'ling a firC;- 
189a NerthunMd. Glass., fnlh, a ' f^jutirf 5 

3 . Brushwood, underwood; somet 

hedge, hedgewood. 
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160$ Kec. Chippenham 194 m Wilts Gloss^ (1893^5. v., Itm 
to James Smalwood for an Acre and halfe of hedginge frith 
out of Hey%vood .. Item for felling the same frith. 1631 
Makkham Weald of Kent 11. i. (1668) 2 It will grow to frith 
or wood, if it be not continually, .laboured with the plough. 
x668 WoRLiDGE Diet. Dust., Frith, underwood, or the 
shroud of Trees. 1670 J. Smith England's ImprozK Re- 
viv*d 27 A dead Hedge.. made of dead wood, as Bushes 
and Frith, which is all sorts of small wood that are not 
'I^orns. Ibid. 31 Frith . . is all small lops or shreadings of 
trees, as also all Under-woods. 1796 W. Marshall W. 
England I. 326 Frith, brush-wood. 18x3 T. Davis Aerie. 
Wilts 267 Frith, thorns or bush underwood. 1853 W. D. 
Cooper Sussex Gloss, (ed. 2), Frith, young unaen.vood 
growing by the side of hedges. X863 Wise New Forest 
183 Frith, too, still means copse-wood. 

4. A hedge ; esp. one made of wattled brushwood ; 
also, a hurdle. 

[Although this sense appears to be chiefly a development 
of sense 3, it may partly belong to other words of similar 
form but etymologically unconnected. (x^The sense ‘hedge*, 
and the related Frith v? i, might without difficulty be 
regarded as special uses of Frith sb.^ and ; c£ MHG. 
vride (=FRrTH used in the senses of ‘fence, fenced 
place’, mod.Ger. cin/riedigen to fence in. (2) As in S.W. 
dialects both fr- and ryr- are represented by vr; it is 
possible that frith in the sense of ‘ wattled work * may be 
partly a literaiy rendering of a dialectal vrith, vreath 
connected with OE. 7 vrC 3 an (see Writhe, Wreathe).] 
[C1430 Durh. MS. Cell. Roll, Item in fridys, \]d. Item in 
cirpis, vjd.) X5XX-X647 MS. Aec. St. ^ohtls Hasp., Canterb. 
in Kent. Gloss. s.v., To enclose the vij acres wt. a quyk 
fryth before the Fest of the Purification. x8xo Voc, Dev. <5- 
Comw. in Monthly^ Mag XXIX. 466 Frith, writk, wattles 
or hurdles, placed in a gap. sS$4 T, Q. Couch E. Co'tisonll 
Wds. in yml. Roy. hist. Comw, Mar., Freatk, or Vreath, 
a wattled gap in a hedge. 1884 Blackw. Mag. CXXXVI. 
78^/1, I was getting over a frith [foot-note, hurdle] by 
Nicholls’s cow-house, 1887 Kent. Gloss., Frith, a hedge. 

*t* b. The same used as a fish-weir. Obs. 
i6oz Carew Coi'nwnll 30 The Weare is a frith, reaching 
slope-wise through the Ose. from the land to low water 
marke, and hauing in it, a bunt or cod with an eye-hooke, 
where the fish entering, vpon their comming backe with 
the ebbe are stopped from issuing out againe. .and left drie 
on the Ose. 

5. atlrib. and Comb., as ^frith-copse, \-man, 

-wood] + frith-pear, the name of a kind of pear; 
frith-work wattling. 

X583 STAHi'HURST I. (Atb.) 22 In thisgreene^frlth* 

cops a new sight newly repressed Long feareful dangers. 
rtX40o-so Alexander 5597 Fiue thousand olifants in fere 
ha *fritnmenn him bro3t. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori. (1729) 
2x7 ’’‘Frith-Pears, A rundel-Pears (also to bake*. iSS;^ Kent. 
Gloss, s.v. Frith, Though some of the old woods bearing this 
name may now, by modem treatment, have been made 
much thicker and more valuable, they are also still called, 
as of old, *fright-woods, as the Fright Woods, near Bedge- 
bury. x8o7 Vanoouver Agric. Devon (x8t3) 134 The *friihe- 
work or wattling was made upon willow or sallow stakes. 
Frith, (frik), [Metathetic form of Firth sb.-] 
possibly suggested by the form Frith Firth 
shy, or by the once commonly supposed derivation 
from = Firth 2 . 

_x6oo Holland Livy 1375 The Tyber.. brake out many, 
times, and having found a frith or creeke, k beat upon the 
foot of the Aventine. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 919 The wane 
fiend Stood. .Pondering his Voyage; for no narrow frith 
He had to cross. 0x698 Temple Hist. Eng. (1699) 37 
The Neck of Land between the two Frj’ths about Sterling 
and Glasco. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 243 Waiting 
to go up the frith with the flood. X784 Cowper Task 11. x6 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith Abhor each other. 
r8o6 Gazetteer Scott. Introd. 7 The Friths of Forth and 
Clyde. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Concl. xis The friths that 
branch and spread Their sleeping silver thro’ the hills. 

t Frith., Obs. Also ^frvXie, ^ south. VTe])ie, 
5 frethe [0'E.ff‘i6ian,/reotiiaJt, f. Frith sb.^ ; cf. 
OY-ns. frethia, ferdia, OS. frithSn, OHG. {ga-)- 
fridbn, ON. fritSa (Sw. freda. Da. frede). Cf. 
Freith v."] 

1. irans. To keep in peace, make peace with ; 
to secure from disturbance, defend, help, preserve, 
protect. 

<r893 K. iELFRED Oros. iv. i. § 9 Angunnan ka hergean & 
hienan ba ke hie frikian sceoldon. O.E. Chron. an. 921 piet 
hie., call bat frikian woldon bsetse cyngfrikian wolde. ciijs 
Lamb. Horn. 15 Eower lend ic wulle fribian. c 1205 Lay. 
16804 -ku uie wult fruSien we ke wulleS to teon. a 1300 
Cursor M . ’ 2 a,\-yb Pou frith me noght als freind. CX330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Ivace (Rolls) 8733 peyr buryels he koughte 
for to honure Wyk som kyng kat ay myght dure, & ffiybe be 
stede ber bey lay. X340 Ayenb. 7 Me ssel hine loky and 
urebie zo holyliche. la 1400 Morte Arth. 656 Fannde my 
(Toreslez be ffrylhede. .That nane werreye my wylde. 

2. To free, liberate. Cf. Freith v. 

e 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3094 Bi-sek 5et god, Sis one siSe, 5at he 
vs ofSis pine friSe. 1470 Harding Chron. clxix. v. Then 
was Vmfrey erle of Herford frethed dene, And enter- 
chaungid for Kyng Robertes wife. 

Frith, (frip), Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 frethe, 
9 freath. [f. Frith j^. 2 (senses 3 , 4 ); butperh. 
of mixed derivation : see note under Frith sbl^ 4 .] 

1. irans. To fence in. Also_/^. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. v. 590 He is frithed in with 
floreines. ?« xi^oo Morte Art k. 3247 Froytez. .Ifaire frithed 
in frawnke appone tlia free bowes. rx4oo Beryn 202 The 
<auge &: the Isope, I-frethid & I-stakid. 1541 Old Ways 
(1892)1x0 Walter was cuttyng off a hagge to frithe a come.’ 

2. intr. a. To form a hedge of wattled brush- 
wood ; to wattle, b. To cut underwood, c. (See 
qiiot. 1893 .) 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Dez'on (1813) 132 Frithing, or 


wattling wth willow-stakes, or any other hardy wood. 
1847-78 Halliwell, to plash a hedge. x866 

Blackmore C. Nowell \, A labourer .. had been frithing : 
that is to say, cutting underwood in one of the forest copses. 
1893 Wiltsk. Gloss., Frith, to make a brushwood drain. 
Hence Fri^thing, material for fencing; bnish- 
wood, underwood. 

1429 Durh. MS. Cell. Roll, In ij Draghtrapis et iij 
freihyng’, xixrf. x866 Blackmore C, Nowell xlv, The 
frithings have not been cut for ten years. 

tFri*thborh. La^v. Only (?£. and Also 
frithborg, -btirg, frichborgh, fridburgh, Iri- 
borg;h, -burg(h, -bourg, freoborg, freeborgh. 
\OY.'^frilibork lit. ‘peace-pledge*: see Frith sh^^ 
and Borrow sh . ; the word, though found in no 
document earlier than the spurious ‘Laws of Edward 
the Confessor* (app. the source of all the later state- 
ments on the subject), is certainly genuine. A mis- 
translation of the cornipt form friborg, freoborg 
gave rise to the later name Frankpledge.] The 
Old English name for Frankpledge. 

a X200 Lazus of Edw. Conf. c. 20 Preamble (Schmid) Alia 
pax maxima est, per quam cranes firmiori statu sustentantur ; 
scilicet fidejusstonis stabilitate, quam Angli vocant friS- 
borgas, praeter Eboracenses, qui vocant earn tenmanne tale. 
Ibid. c. 20. § 3 and caps. 21, 29 [other texts read fri-,freo-]. 
CX290 Fleta 1. xlvii. § 10 (1647) 62 Frichborgh. 1607 
fsee Decener 2J. a 1641 Spelman Anc. Govt. En^., Relig. 
(*72^) St Ever>* Hundred was divided into many Preeborgs 
or Tithings. .which stood all bound one for the other. 1747 
Carte Hist, Eng. I. 311 Appeals from the decisions of par- 
ticular friborghs. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng, {ig 6 i)T.\u 4g A 
tithing, decennarj’, or fribouig. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

§ 41 I. 87 The association of ten men in common responsi- 
bility legally embodied m the frithborh or frankpledge. 

+ Pri*thblirg]ier. Obs. local. [Interpreted as 
f. Frith Burgher; but perh. originally con- 
nected with Frithborh.] 

1587 in Chambers* Bk. Days I. 728 The Lord Bailiff .. 
issued his summons. .to dioose four * Frith Burghers’ .. to 
act as jurymen. X769 De Foe's TonrGt. Brit. III. 151 If 
the Offence was committed . . within the Bounds of the 
Forest, then there were Frithbourgers also to judge of the 
Fact, who were to be summoned out of the Forestholders, 
as they are called, who were to hold of that Frith, that is of 
the Forest. 1823 Hone Every-day Bk. I. X45 This officer 
summoned a jury of frith-burghers to try him. 

Fri*tliles, i’A//. dial. [f. Frith xA2 orv.-; 
but cf, OE. wripels band.] A flexible branch or 
twig used for wattling. 

i88t Blackmore Christ<r.velHyZ%i) 11. iv. 79 To lash it, 
with stout oak frithles, to a pair of stout ash-saplings. 

+ Fritb-stool. Obs. exc. Hist. Also i frith-, 
frythstdl, 7 freedstool, 9 fridstool. [OE., f. 
fri^i Frith shP -h st6l chair, seat: see Stool.] a. 
OE. only. A place of safety; a refuge, b. A seat, 
usually of stone, formerly placed near the altar in 
some churches, which afforded inviolable protection 
to those who sought privilege of sanctuary, 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Tb.) Ixxxix. i pu eart friS-stol us feste, 
Drihten. a xox6 Laws of Eikelred vil. c. 16 And xif for- 
worht man frl5-stol gesecc. x6io ’^oMJCsmCarndens Brit. 

I. 712 This seat of Stone is called Freedstool, that is, The 
chairs of Peace. 1662 Ray ///«. 11. 137 At theupper 

end of the choir, on the right side of the altar stands the 
Freed stool. 1829 G. Poulson Beverley 687 The Fridstool 
is.. hewn out of a solid stone, with a hollow back. 1871 
Freeman Norm, Cong.{\Zg 6 ) IV. xviii. 288 Inviolable sane- 
Cuaxj'’. .was afforded, .by the frithstool of the saint. 

+ Fl’ithy, ^3. Obs.rare~^. [f. Frith 5-^2 -yl.] 
Of the nature of ‘ frith * or brushwood, 
a 1529 Skelton Garl. Laurcll 22 In the frytthy forest of 
Galteres. 

Ii Fritillaria (fritile®*ria). Also 7 frit(t)ell-. 
[mod.L.^;V/74ir/a, f. friiilltis dice-box. 

According to Cluslus Rariorum aliquot Stirpium fer 
Pannon. etc. observ. Hist. (1583) 172, the name was given 
by Noel Capperon, a druggist of Orleans, to the Common 
Fritillarj', ‘ quod ejus areolae versicolores fritillum quodam- 
modo aemulenlur’. Unless this refers to some chequered 
pattern with which dice-boxes were painted, Gerarde’s 
explanation below would seem to be correct, though the 
Lat. diets, of the i6th c. and still earlier give the correct 
e.xplaiiation of friiillus. In any case the name refers to 
the chequered markings of the corolla, not to its shape as is 
usually stated.] 

A genus of liliaceous plants, the best known species 
of which are the Crown Imperial {^F. imperialist, 
and the Common Fritillary or Snakeshead (/\ 
Meleap-is) found locally in moist meadows. 

1578 Lvtc Dodoens 11. Hi. 214 The third [Tulipa] is called 
..Flos Meleagris..?.omc do also cal this ^owex Fritillaria. 
XS97 GeraRDe Herball It hath been called Frittillaria, 
of the table or boord vpon which men plaie at chesse, which 
square checkers the flower doth very much resemble, ^me 
thinking that it [the chess-board] was named Frittillus. 
x6xx Tradescani's bill in A. Amherst Gatd. Eng. (1895) 
170 Fortye fritellarias at 3 pence the peece. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 556 CamaYris, Frettellaria. x6^ 
Evelyn Kal. Hort.Uqz^x^Z March.. V\o\els, Fritillaria. 
X74X Contpl. Fam. Piece ii. lil 378 Bulbous-rooted Flowers 
.. such a-s the .. Fritillaria’s, and Colchicum. xSei bliss 
Braddon Asph. xH. 137 Primroses ; anemones ; hyacinths ; 
and the rare fritillaria. 

Tritillary (friti-lari). [Anglicized form of prec. 
Cf. YT.frilillairc.'] 

1. Any plant of the genus Fritillaria, esp, F. 
Bleleagris (see prec.). 

J633 Gerarde's Herball i- Ixxxix. xsx In English we 


may call it Turky-hen or Ginny-hen Floure, and also 
Checquered Daffodill,and Frilillarie, accordingto the Latine. 
x668 Wilkins Real Char. 74 Fritillary. x6M R. Holme 
Arntoury n. 74/1 ITie sullen Lady .. some call it the black 
Fritillary. 1767 J. Abercrombie Ev. Man his ozvn Gard. 
(1803) 47 Fritillanes, crown imperials, or any other kind of 
bulbous flower-roots. X828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ni. 
(1863) 53^ The chequered fritillary or the tinted wood 
anemone. M. ^Arnold Tkyrsis, I know what white, 

what purple fntillaries The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford yields. 

2. A name for several species of butterfly, e. g. 
the Silver-washed Fritillary {Argymnis paphia) 
and the Queen of Spain Fritillary {A. laihonia). 

1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago HI. 132-3 The ‘white 
admirals* and silver washed ‘ fritillaries ’ flit round every 
bramble bed. 1866 Blackmore C. Nowell xxk. Off dashed 
Bob after a Queen of Spain fritillary. 

t Fritrniency. Obs.- ^ (in the first ed. spell 
friiiniancy, the mod. Diets, spell friiinancy.) 
[f. Y,.fritinnT-re to twitter -f-ANCY.] Twittering. 

^ X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 236 The note or fritin- 
iancy [of the Cicada] is far more shrill then that of the Locust. 
x6s6^i Blount Glossogr., Friiiniancy, Fritiniency. 

Pritt : see Frit sb :^ 

t Fritta'do. Ohs. [ad. It. friifaia, f. frittare 
to fry, f. fritto, pa. pple. of friggerex see Fry v.] 
A fritter. 


163s J. HA^’^vARD tr. Biondi* s Banish’d Vtrg. 46 Making 
her a frittado of egges and milke he set it before her. 

Fritter (fri’tsj), sb^ Forms: 5 fretonre, -tire, 
fruiter, fruyter, frytour, -owre, (freature), 
5^6 frit-, frut-, -er, -eur, -our(e, •iir(e, 6 
frither, frytter, 7 frittar, 5- fritter, [a. Fr. 
fritnre —'$i‘gi.fritura, fritttira\—\jxX. type *frJc- 
tiira, f. frtgere to Fry.] 

1 . Usually pi. A portion of batter, sometimes 
containing slices of apple, meat, etc., fried in oil, 
lard, etc. Often preceded bysome qualifying word, 
as apple-, oyster-, Hce fritter] also, in 15-iOth c., 
in some semi-anglicized French terms, fritter- 
hounce, -pouch, -sage, -viant (meat) {ohs^. 

CX420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 55 Tarts and daryels and 
custan dere, Rysshene and pome doires, and frutur in fere. 
<rx46o J. Russell Bk. Nurture 501-2 O fruture viant, 
Fnitur sawge, byngood, beltur is Fnitur powche; Appulle- 
fruture is good hoot, but \>t cold ye not towche. ^1494 
Fadyan Chron. vii. 600 Fiy^our of sunne facion, with a 
floure delyce therin. xsoz Arsolde Chron. (18x1)^ 240 
Fresshe slorgion, qu>’nces in paste, tarte poleyn, fritour 
bounce. 1634 ). Taylor (Water P.) Gt, hater Kent X2 
Pancake or fritter or flap-iacke. 1664 Pepys Diary 19 
Aug., Home to supper to a good dish of fritters. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 161 Batter, made as 
for common fritters. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 72 
A paste made of flour and water, and fried, like fritters, in 
lard. x8s9^// YearRound'^o 36. 222 The fritter refuses 
to imbibe any more oil. x86i Sala Dutch Piet. xix. 301, 

1 have beard much of the rice fritters and savoury soups of 
the Lancashire vegetarians. 

fg. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 276 O Clinias. .the verj' 
fritter of fraud, and seething pot of iniquitie. 

* 1 * 2 . ? A species of apple. Obs.— ^ 

1591 Lyly Efidym. in. iii^ For fruit these, fritters, medlers, 
hartichokes and lady longings. 

3. pi. Whaling 

[Perh. a transferred use of Y. friture fat in which some- 
thing is fried.] 

1631 Pellham Preserv. 8 EngUshm. in Green-land 22 We 
agreed, .tokeepe Wednesdayes and Fridayes Fastingdayes; 
excepting from the Frittarsor Graves of the Whale, (jnarg, 
note. These be the Scraps of the Fat of the Whale, which 
are flung away after the Oyle is gotten out of it.) 18x3 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 488 Extracting the oil from the fritters. 
1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 176 The finks or fritters 
were always sufficient to boil the remainder without any 
other fuel. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., as fritier-barryzv, -pan, 
-seller; fritler-filled ppl. a. 

x82oScoRESBY/!fC.-4rTtr/ic.ffr^. II. 176 A ‘ ^fritter barrow* 
being furnished with a grating .. drained the oil from the 
fritters, 16x9 PasqtnVs Palin. (1877) 152 When eve’^y 
paunch till it can hold no more, Is ’"rritter-fild, as well as 
heart can wish. x62S B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. i, My 
face dropt like the skimmer in a *fritter-pan. 1636 Daven- 
ant Witts I. i, Hans van Holme, *fritter seller of Bombell. 

Fritter (fri’tai), sb.^ [^pp* altered form of 
Fitters ; perh. due to the influence of prec. ; but 
cf. OY.freture,frailttre‘:—'L..fraciura Fracture.] 

1 . pi. Minute pieces, fragments, shreds. Also, 
articles of trifling size, trifles. Now rare. 

In Johnson’.s quots. (1626 Baco.n', 1678 Butler) the correct 
reading is fitters; in Shaks. Mcr^y W. v. v. 151 The word 
is prob. Fritter sb.^ 

xyss in Johnson. 1767 H. Brooke of Qual. [j7^ 

1. IV. 94 Trimmings hanging in fritters and taltart. f ciogo 
in Daily Ne^vs 12 Oct. (1895) 6/3 A huge collection ol 
ornamental fritters huddled together. 

attrib. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies ii. ii. 168 There 
these differences, Flaxen Clouds, Fleec’d Clouds, some v 

I call Fritter Clouds, all from their likeness. . . ,, 

2. [From the vb.] Excessive subdivision (b) 

which the ijeneral effect is lost). . . 

1803 Revtou Land,cap^ Card. (.Bos' 56 
ivithlut fritter, und coutinuly 

Rickman A rchit. =oi This vjndow is a senes of small panels 
..and these..throw the building f”""; .. -i 

Fritter (fri-tnj), V. Also 8 fretter. [I. prec.J 
1 fnrrir. To break or tear into pieces or frag- 
ments ; to subdivide minutely. Aow rare. 
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1772-84 Cook Vo^'. (1790) IV. 1243 Having our mam-top- I 
<^allant yard carried away in the slings, and the sail frittered 
m a thousand pieces. 1780 Burke CEcan. Re/onn Wks. 
III. 285 Frittering and crumbling down the attention by 
a blind unsysiematick observance of everj’ trifle. 1784 
F. Barry in Z,rc/. Paint, i. (1848) 83 The no less mischievous 
fragments into which they [northern hordes] were frittered. 
1803 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) HI. 508 Perverting the 
simple doctrines he taught, .and frittering them into subtle- 
ties. 1806-7 J. BERF.SFORD Miseries Hunt. Life ■1826* xx. 
ix. 268 The Kernel to be . .frittered among the parties crack- 
ing. j8x6 Keatisge Trav. {1817) II. 236 France was once 
frittered into subdivisions, as Spain still is. 1822-3^ GooeCs 
Study J/rrf. (ed. 4) I. 359 When they [i.e. hydatids] die, 
the bags and cysts are often broken up and become frittered 
into minute tatters and filaments. i865 Alger Solil. Nat. 

^ Man IV. 366 That throng of women whose attention is 
frittered on trifles. 

b. intr.ioxrejl. f To become broken into pieces 
or subdivided {obs."). rarely-, To dwindle. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2I I. 79 Small pieces of it 
fritter between the fingers. <11828 H. Nekle Lit, Rem. 
(1829) iB The canvass fritters into shreds and the column 
moulders into ruin. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. 11. Epil. 374 
Minuteness never fritters into pettiness. 

2 . a. With away, down : To do away with 
piecemeal ; to attenuate, wear down, whittle away; 
to spend (energy, time) on trifles, to waste. 

17^ Pope Dune. i. 232 How prologues into prefaces decay 
And these to notes are fritter’d quite away. 1777 Burke 
Let. to Mrg. Rockingham Wks. I^ 170 To break the con- 
tinuity of your conduct, and thereby to weaken and fritter 
away the impression of it. 1799 Han. More Fern. Educat. 
(ed. 4) 1. 73 They had . .frittered down delicacy into frivolous- 
ness. 3^3 Welljncto.n Let. to Close in Gurw. DesJ*. II. 

88 To fritter away the small force which his Highness has 
produced. 1820 Lo. Dudley Lett. 26 Sept. (i8ao) 266 Our 
unpuncluality. .fritters away so large a part of tne . . day in 
wearisome waiting. 1846 hIcCuLLocH Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) 537 whole country would be frittered down 

into potato gardens. 1846 Thackeray CW/. Rev. \Vks. 
1886 XXIII. 96 He frittered away in fugitive publications 
time and genius. 2868 Miss Braddon Run to Earth III. 
vi. 87 You know what Sheridan said about frittering away 
his money in paying his debts. 

+ b. With ont. To bring out, utter piecemeal. 

^ a 1764 Lloyd Poetry Professors 42 ^Vhat pretty things 
imagination Will fritter out in adulation. 

Hence Prrttered ppl. a., Fri'ttering zfbl. sb, 

and///, a. 

1778 Boswell in yohnson (1791) II. 216 He could put 
together only curt frittered fragments of his own. 2795 
M.vson Ch, Mus. il. 236 The frittering of one syllable into 
almost half a century of semiquavers is perhaps the best 
and only expedient for shewing its executive powers. 2803 
Uepton Landsrape Card, (1805) 47 If too many trees be 
introduced .. the effect becomes fritter’d, 18x6 J. Scott 
Vis, Parity (ed. 5) 77 Broken mass of small windows, un* 
equal stories, frittered compartments. 1853 Rooertson 
Senn. Ser. 11. 337 A foolish, frivolous, disgraceful, frittered 
p.*isi. Spectator Nov., This frittering away of feeling 
on the scenes of an opera. 

Fritterer (fri'torsi). [f. Fritteh v. -i- -erL] 
One who fritters or Avastes (time). 

1837 Lowell Eett. (1894) 1. 14 On this day . . have I, erst 
the most incorrigible of time's fritterers, learned. .twenty(!) 
pages in Cicero, x^z Welsh Rev. Feb. 351 The un- 
awakened but happy friiierer. 

t Fri'ttle, rr. Obs. ? Fickle. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 612/1 We are so frittle, 
that though the w-ay be plainc and beaten before vs, yet 
':an^wc hardly lift vp one fooic. 1638 Farley Emblems 
\xxix, Then lo the friitle people he doth siinke. 

Friture, obs. form of Fritter sb,^ 

't" Fri*vol, a. and sb. Chiefly 51 :. Obs. Forms ; 

5 frowall, -ill, 5-6 -ell, -oil, 5-6 frivole, 7 -oU, 
fr^ol(l)o, 6 frovol(l, fruell, 7 frival(l. [a. F. 
fnvole, .id. H frivol-ns : sec FnivoLou.s.l 

A. adj. 

1 . Fickle, unreliable. 

^*47 ° Henry I f. 144 FrcwiU[t/.f. frcuollj fortoun 
thus broucht liim in the snar. Ibid. v. 646 The obserwance 
Quhilk langis luff, and all his frewill (r.r. frcuoll] chance. 

2 . Frivolous, of little account, paltry, tnxmpcry, 
flimsy, absurtl. (In quot. 1894 merely a noncc-usc.) 

*49* Aeia Don. Cone. (1839) 246/x Nain vlher frewcU 
exccptiounc. 1497 Bi'. Alcock Mens Perfect. Biij, Whichc 
all ben but frj'volc excusc-s. 2501 Douglas Pal. lien. 11. 
xxm.Jtly frivvoH actioun. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform. xHi. 
083 rh.iir friuolc foches to repeit. 1605 Chapman All 
Fecles I’Livs 1873 I. 134, I did (lo shift him with some con- 
xcuimcm) Make such a (>[17111 promise. 2609 Skf.ne Reg. 

ti/at. hebt, II 49 I he saidis frtvoll and dilatour ex- 
ceptions being omitted. {1894 Sat. Rn\ 9 June 6x5/3 That 
wc.aryful tninriiion from ihe novel simply frivol to the novel 
frivobphilosophic.I 

B. sb. A fiivolous thing, a trifle. 

t-X4So tr. D< Imitatiene ui. xxvil 97 WiF>outen |»e all 
Hnges aic fnuolts. <‘1469 Caxton lHanchar\iyn xii. 44 
I’ui out of your ymapinacyon suchc casuall frj-uollcs. 

+ Fri*VOl, r’. ‘ At*. Obs.-'^ [f. prcc. adj.] trans. 
To declare frivolous ; lo quash, set aside. 

X533 I’EUJLNonN I.ivyi. (1822) 45 Cifthir jugis frivole his 
appcllaciotin, and convict him. 

Frivol (friV 1 ), r.* Not in dignificrl use. Also 
frivol, frivvlo. [B.ack-fonnation from Fiiivo- 
Lors.] ir.tr. To behave frivolously, to trifle. 
.\l>o, to frivol away (money, time); to spend 
foolishly. 

iR56 Mrs, Wnrrsiv L. Celdt/.rvai/e iv. (1873) 56 lliey 
v,i]| come, and frivd about the gate*, vvithout ever once 
catering la. 1C33 !5 lack in lllustr. Lend. .Yrrej 251 If 


you want to frivvle.. I shut my door on you. 2885 L. 
Wingfield Barbara Phiipot II. v. 252 Had he not drawn 
5, 000/. a year, .which his Duchess frivolled away ? 

Hence Tri'volling* vbl. sb. and fpl. a. Also 
S'ri’voUer, one who * frivols *. 

2882 Tales Mod. Oxf. vix. 283 So between cricket and 
boating and frivoling at the vicarage, the sunny summer 
days sped along. 2883 Athenxnm 31 Mar. 405/3 \ye fear 
that very little confidence could be felt in the frivolling 
princes of Simla. 2889 A. Sf.rgeant Esther Denison II. 
IV. xxxii. 268, I am a born trifler — a flaneur — a * frlvoller 
as we call it in our modern slang. 

Fri’volisni. ? Obs. £f. Frivol a. -i-ism,] 

1 . A frivolous occupation. 

2778 Apthorpc Preval. Chr. 179 Botany, entomology', 
and other frivolisms. 

2. Frivolity. In diets, citing Priestley. 

Frivolist (fri*v 61 ist). [f. as prec. -f -1ST.] One 

who gives his time to frivolity. 

1884 Chr. World Pulpit'^^i^ . 138/2 Look on the frivolist. 
He is endowed with capacity for thought and will and 
aspiration, but he lives making Ufe a laugh. 

Frivolity (frivpditi). [ad. F, fHvoliU\ see 
Frivol a. and *ity.] 

1 . The quality of being frivolous ; disposition to 
trifle, frivolous behaviour, levity. 

2796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIIL 86 When frivolity 
and effeminacy had been . . acknowledged as their national 
character by the good people of this kingdom. 28x6 Scorr 
Antig. xii, Musing upon the frivolity of mortal pursuits. 
2841-4 Emerson Ess., Exper. Wks. (Bohn^ I. 189 A pre- 
occupied attention is the only answer to the importunate 
fri^'oiitj' of other people. 

2 . A frivolous act or thing. 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, iii, Mr. Nickleby glanced at 
these frivolities with great contempt. 1845 Mauricf. Mor. 
^ Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II. 625/1 Pithy maxims 
of conduct .. entering into the lowest details and frivolities. 

Frivolize (frin'obiz), v. [f. Frivol a., Fri- 
V0L(0US) + “IZE.] trans. To render frivolous. 

1821 Examiner 662/2 The mode in which the King is 
spoken of.- is improved through a French strainer, which 
frivolises it most admirably. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. i. 
So7ver, Human presence, if frivolous, in such moments 
frivoUzes the souj. 2878 C. Stanford Sytnb. Christ vii. 
195 You are allowing some levity to friwilize your life. 

Frivolous (frrvolss). Forms: 6 frivolus, 
fryvolous(e, (7 frivoulous), 6-7 frivelous, (6 
fryvlous), 7 frivilous, 6- frivolous, [f. L./rJ- 
vol'us -h -OU8. Cf. Frivol a.] 

1 . Of little or no weight, value, or importance ; 
paltry, trumpery ; not worthy of serious attention ; 
having no reasonable ground or purpose. 

1549 IJalc LelaneCs N. Y. Gift Div, We fynde for true 
hystoryes, most fryuolouse fables and lyes. 2578 Timmb 
Catnine on Gen. 25 It is too frivolous and vaine to ex- 
pound this worde. 2624 Lo. Kkksikcton in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. III. 172^x1 their frivolous delayes, and in the 
unreasonable conditions which they propounded. 2648 
Gage West Ind. xx. 169 His answers seeming frivolous, 
exfiyo Wood Life (O. H, S.) I. 398 The warden .. did pul 
the college to unnecessary charges, and very frivolous 
expences. 2770 yunius' Lett, xxxix. 198 They voted his 
information frivolous, 1776 Adam Smith W. N, l xi. 
(1869) I. 184 The other frivolous ornaments of dress and 
furniture, 2828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, The slight and 
frivolous complaints unnecessarily brought before him. 
1871 Dixon Ter.ver III. xxv. 280 He was arrested on a 
frivolous charge, 

b. Law. In pleading: Manifestly insufficient or 
futile. 

2736 in SioifPs Lett. (1766) II. 249 The decree was 
affirmed most unanimously, the appe.Tl adjudged frivolous. 
1883 Sir H. Cotton in Lain Rep, 11 Q. Bench Div, 532 
Unless the counter-claim is frivolous and unsubstantial. 

2 , Characterized by lack of seriousness, sense, or 
reverence; given to trifling, silly. 

1560 tr, Fishers Treat. Prayer F ij, Eschewyng all vayne, 
friuolus, and vnfruitfull thougbtes. 2575 G. Harvey Letter^ 
bk. (Camden) loi Frivolous bojashe grammer schole trickc.s. 
2687 Wood Life ai Apr., The duke of Bucks is dead .. 
many frivolous things extant — *Ba>’s’, a comedy. X7n 
Steele Sped, No. 156 P 6 From reading frivolous Books, 
and keeping as frivolous Company. 2783 Johnson 18 Apr. 
in Bonvetl,^ He may be a frivolous man, and be so much 
occupied with petty pursuits, that he may not want friends. 
2862 Miss Braudo.s Lady Audley ix. 63 Lady Audlcy 
amused herself in her own frivolous fashion. 

^sol. 2836 Emerson Nat., Idealism Wks. (Bohn) 11 . j6o 
T he frivolous make themselves merry with ilie Ideal theory, 
as if its consequences were burlesque. 

Hcncc rrl*voloTisly adv., rri'volousness, 

161X CoTCR., Vainement, vaincly, friuolously, to no pur- 
pose. 2624 DoNNE5rr7/L (Alford) V. exxx. 330 If Abraham 
lud any such doubts, of a Frivolousness in so base a Sc.tL 
171a Steele .S/er/. No. 448 p 2 The frivolously false ones. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat.{;^Z%2^ I. 119 To ..judge of the 
weight or frivolousness of objections. xSx* G. Chalmers 
Don. Eeon. Gt. Brit. 396 This argument . . has been found 
lo hat-e, at least, the pertinacity of faction, if it have not 
the frivolousness of folly. 2885 Ld, Blackcuum in Laxu 
Rep. xo Appeal Cases 223 llic bankrupt being held to be 
acting frivolously and vexatiously. 

Frixo, oIjs. form of Fiiibk a. 

+ Fld*xion, Ohs. [as if ad. L. *frJxtbn-em, n. 
of action f. frtgPrc (ppk stem fr^x^') to roast.] 
(See ouots.) 

i6xa Woodall Maie\*Vs. (*fi5j) -7* Frixion is the 
prep.Tration of some medicaments, with oyl, butler, (efc.J. 
*,.57 Iqmuxson Renon's Disf. C6 Avuiiion and Frixion 
ditler ihos. 


+ Pri'xory. Obs. [ad. L. frtxmun, f. a 
prec.] A frying-pan. 

2657 Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 472 Tlut sanie sapellwis 
necessary. . as Poltengers, Frixories, etc. 

Friz, variant of Frizz. 
trriza’do, sb. Obs. Forms: 6-S fris'e-, 
frysado(w(e, (6 fres-, friso-, friz-, 7 fries'eV- 
do(w), 7-frizado. [a.Sp./r;ii7:fa(ob5.'l,erpl5itd 
to mean ‘ silk plush f. frisar = Fr. frisir to cril 
(hairljraise anap on (cloth) ; see Frizz, FR iEZErf/,] 
A fine kind of frieze. Also altrib. 

2542 Nottingham Rcc. III. 220 One Spa>Ti«clcUoffq. 
sado. 1546 O. Johnson in Ellis Orig. Xr/L Str. n. 11. 17; 
Until! I have made sale of the frisados and Ijnnea cloeilh 
1600 Vaughan Direct. Health(i6y/)i6s In Winter, yctr 
upper garment must be of Cotton or Frieztndow. i5j: 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks, 111. 6+'t 6 ut 
cottons, penistones, frizadoes, baze. 2719 D'Urfet /' i.'i 
III. 272 And au old Fiy’sadoe Coat to cover his Worship’s 
trunk Hose. 

Hence + Priza’do v. intr., to produce the appear- 
ance of frizado. In quot. iransj. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. iv. HarJie-erftjU 591 A 
deer Brook. .Whosegurglingstreamsfrizado’donthegnTcP- 

Prize, obs. form of Freeze, Frieze. 

Frizel, var. of Frizzle jA- 
Frizette, Frizeur, vars. of Frisette, Fsisecr. 
t Frizila-tion. Ohs.-'- [f. Frizzle r.i + 

-ATION.] The action of frizzling (hair). 

2567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 141 Her chief and comoa exc:* 
cise, was, to force a frizilacion of her haire. 

Frizon, Prizure, var. fF. Frison-, Fkisi/ee 
F rizz, &iz (friz), sb. Also 7 frisze. [f neit 
vb,] The state of being frizzed or curled; icncr. 
frizzed hair ; a row or wig of crisp curls. 

2668 Etheredce She would if she could 111. iniBrav 1 
Comb through him, there is not such 'Anothp Frin u 
Europe. 2685 Land. Gas. No. 207S,/4 Her hair browa 0. 
a natural Frizze or Curl about the forehe.td. 1704 Acetsos 
Italy (1732) *89 A little Friz, like a Tower, running ro:c- 
the Edges of the Face. 1802 SvD. Smith in Edin, a/t. I- 
18 Dr. Parr’s wig. .swells out into boundless conyciisv cf 
frizz. 2827 T. Hamilton C^ril Thornton {1845' 277 fl» 
golden locks were spread out in the utmost ampiit';-s ct 
friz. 1B61 Wynter Soc. Bees 517 Cluslering glc^sy cans 
which were sometimes made soft and seml-traRSparent iT * 
peculiar friz. ^ „ 

fig. 2^8 Hare Guesses Ser. n. (*867) 47S A similar u- 
bottomed well-curled friz of words, 

b. atlrib, . 

2646 in Thornbuvy Haunted London (2865) 383 CJa« 
old Friz-wig ..0.6.0. 2723 Steele Englnntn. f** 
c6o A Head . .with a friz Wig and plenteous Crav2t*stnv 
Frizz, friz (friz), zi.i Also 7 ireeze, 7-S friWi 

8 frieze, [ad. 'Fr. /riser, = frisar, ^0 

(hair), raise a nap on (cloth) ; in the liHtt cl 
these senses the Fr. vb. was adopted earlier: sec 
Frieze v.'' The Eng. word seems to have beea 
originally pronounced (frfz), but to have aflcrW' > 
undergone assimilation to the older Frizzle f. 



as ■ cuny-iiiiircu ucjuj; a •'-'■■-■•■r--- -7 ; 

possibly it may be a mere special use of the hofflop- 
F./mtr* Frieze t'.>] , , 

1 . trans. To curl or crisp (the hair) ; to K • 
into a mass of small, crisp curls. . 

2660 Pepys Diary 22 Nov., Dressing o^f 77,;/. 


haire frized short up lo her cares. * 7 So.^'* 

Pempey 11. iii. (2785) 53/2 People w^ fri« 
newe.st fashion. 2772 Smollett Humph. 

378 This machine [a tye-periwig] ha.s been m 
since, and now all the servants in the family 
to frizz it out for the ceremony. 

Beard 32 Is’t not enough you read Voltaire, W hue ' . 

■ - • h.-.irf 18=0 L.01B Elia S«. ■•/‘’.vMOy 


valets frizz your hajr? 


Ho., He wore his hair, .powdered and fr****^^,®?*'r ic 
Marryat Year in Sweden II. 41 Grayish hair, f 
short cn?p6 curls. , ‘.^rnrli 

2 . intr. Of hair : To stand up in short crisp 


Also trans. To set up (hair) 


2696 (see Frizzing ///. a.]. 2702 AV. Bartra 
SOI (The hair] at the crown of the head . .is 
broad .. and stands frized upright.^ • Karevc 


oroau,.ana sianas xrizea uprigiu*. u,-,.VcrK- 

XX.X-V. 246 The lion roaring and frizzing 
3 . trans. To raise a bur on (the nap 0 
« Frieze 

1806 Welster Com/end. Did., Pnz, to form B3. 
small burs. . , t 

i In Leather-dressing \ To rub 
etc.) with pumice-stone or a blunt knilc, - ^ ^ j 
remove the grain, soften the surface, oiR S 
uniform thickness. ^ 

2697 (see Frizzcd ///. fi.]. *7*® 

Wet’glcreer, Frlzing is the working the Skin ^ 

.side. 2853 C. l>lonviT Arts of Tanning <34 | • 

having been brought toa.Htaic of ^lt‘ 3. , ■ s 

is technically termed frizmg. which 1* ^ 
pumice stone, or working under the • 

knife. ,885 C T. Davis /.en.'^/rxlii. (S i TLv 
the scraping-knife being generally not 
frizzing, the remaining portions 01 the gr • 
with another sharp knife. 

IlenccFris 
c 2620 Z. Be 
all, mo^l brav- . . 

2450/4 Black short frized H 
Holland 52 Fellowt, 
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Whiskers. 1697 Fteio Penal Laws 60 To use dry, curried 
and frized Leather, cxyyo Erskine Barber in Poet. Reg. 
fi8To)327 Ruin seize thee, scoundrel Coe ! Confusion on thy 
frizzing wait. 1787 Generous A tiachvi. L 28 His hair wears 
the flourishes of the most skilful of the frizzing tribe. X822 
W. Irving Braceb, /f<t//(i84s) 309 The barber would thrust 
out his frizzed head, with a comb sticking in it. 1856 R. 
W, Procter Barber's Shop xxi. (1883) 204 He .. w'alked 
about London in his weINcombed wig, frizzed and three 
tailed. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 917 Frizzing.maehine, 
a machine on which the nap of woolen cloth is formed into 
a number of little prominences or tufts. 

Frizz (friz), z;.- [f. Fry z/. with echoic 'termi- 

nation.] a. inir. To make a sputtering noise in 
frying, b. irons. (See quot. 1891.) 

1835 Marryat ^ac. Faith/, ix, What’s that frizzing in 
your frying-pan ? 1891 Hartlafid Gloss.^ Frizz or Frizzle, 
to scorch or dry up. 

Frizzle (fri’zT), [See Frizzle z/.i] 

1 . Frizzled hair ; a short crisp curl. 

1613 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 650 They curie and fold 
the haire of their head, making a hill in the midst like a hat, 
with frizzles round about, x^x Milton ( 1851) 
igi To rumple her laces, her frizzles, and her bobins. a 1845 
Hood Hymeneal Retrosp, 1. vii. Though now they look 
only like frizzles of wool, By a bramble torn off from a sheep. 
1879 Browning Ned Bratts 32 Some blue fly Which puRC- 
tured a dewy scalp where the frizzles stuck awry. 

transf. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvin. xiii, Bald crown 
of the landscape, girt with a frizzle of firwoods all round, 
fb. A frizzled wig. Ohs. 

xfe8 Bp. Hall Righteous Mammon Wks. 720 When his 
eyes should meet with a poudred frizlc. 

2 . [f. the vb.] The state of being frizzled. 

1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L., Custom Ho. (1851) 39 
A wig of majestic frizzle. 

3 . attrib. and Cotnh,^ as '\frizzle-frizCy -head\ 
frizzle-headed, -topped adjs. 

1563 Golding Ovias Met. viii. (1593) 208 The frizzle 
topped wench in cooree and sluttish geere. Z778 Miss 
Burney Evelina l.xxxii, Pray what do you do with that 
frizle-frize top of your own? 1840 Lady C. Bury Hist. 
.F//W iv, Fancy him bowing his little frizzle head. X89X T,. 
Hardy Tess I. 19 A frizzle-headed brawny damsel. 
Frizzle (frrz'l),J^.’-^ dial. Also 7 frezel, 9 friz- 
(z)eL [Cf. Fleerish, Furison.] See quot. 1892. 

x6»9 Z. Boyd Leist Baitelt Soule 1266 He is euer readie 
to strik fyre with his frezell and his flint. cx8x7 Hoco 
Tales Sk. III. 192 Putting down the frizzel, and making 
it spring up again with a loud snap. 1892 Northumbld, 
Gloss. 30s Frizzle^ in flint and steel guns the piece of iron 
acted on by the flint to produce the explosion. 

Frizzle (fri’z*l),z'.l Forms: 6frisel,frysl0,6-8 
frisle, frizel^l, frizie, (7frez-,ftizil), 7- frizzle. 
[This and the related Frizzle sh. are of obscure 
origin; they occur much earlier than Frizz v. to 
curl (hair) from which they might be supposed 
to be derived ; the verb to Frieze cloth, however, 
which is etymologically identical, is older, and 
may have given rise to frisel as a frequentative 
formation. Cf. 0¥ns. frisle, fresh, head of hair, 
curls, 1^eyc^Ys\%.friessle,fressle head of hair, lock 
of hair, frisseljen, frislen to plait {esp. 

the hair) ; but the origin of these words, and their 
relation to the Eng. words, is uncertain ; cf. also 
OY.fresel a comb worn in the hair.] 

1 . trans. To curl (hair) in small crisp curls. 

* 5 fiS “73 Cooper Thesaurtis, Calamistratus, trimmed ; 

crisped ; or frisled. 1373 Twyne /Etteid LI j, Lockes with 
bodkins frisled fine. 1631 Brathwait (1641) 

283 A long lock he has got, and the art to frizie it. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. fy Gard. 277 'Tis enough only that her 
Hair be not frizzled. X766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xi, 41 A 
prodigious rough black Head of Hair That is frizzled and 
curl’d o’er her Neck that is bare. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hall iv. 34 Her hair . . is frizzled out and put up with pins. 
1869 Trollope He Knev) vii, Her grey hair was always 
frizzled with the greatest care. 

absol. 1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl, Epil. 15 They ,. bum- 
hast, bolster, frisle, and perfume, a 1613 Overbury A IVi/e 
(1638) 180 Hee studies by the discretion of his Barber, to 
frizie like a Baboone. 

f b, ? transf. To adorn with frills or ruffles. Obs. 
[But possibly a distinct word. Cf. OF. /resell frilled, 
ruffled, i./resel frill ; also FrisletJ 
1753 Songs Costume (Percy) 231 Frizzle your-elbows with 
ruffles sixteen, 1733 Loud. Mag. July 343 Circling round 
her iv’ry neck, Frizzle out the smart Vandike. 

2 . intr. for rejl. To form into crisp curls j to 
curl or twist up. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 50^ The dust of the 
same mixed with oyl-.doth cause the hair to frisle and curl. 
1727 Bradley Diet. s.\. Crowu-Scab, \..mo\\z'etznx. 
Matter, that breaks forth at the Roots of the Hair, where it 
Sticks to the Skin, and makes it frizzle and stare. sZSSLajv 
Times LXXXI. 84/1 The smoke and the noxious gases 
caused the leaves of the plants, etc., to curl and frizzle up. 

f 3 . fA-tzwr. To brush or touch lightly. Cf. Frieze 

w.i 3. 

1634 Peacham Gentl, Exerc. i. xxvi. 93 For a feather, 
Lake frizled with red lead. Z65Z Wright tr. Camus' 
Nature's Paradox 134 The agreeable noise, which^ the 
Leaves of the Neighbouring Trees did make, when frizled 
by the Zephyr’s welcome Wings. 

Hence rri’zzliag ppl. a. Also Pri’zzler, one 
who frizzles. 

X779 Forrest Voy.N. Guinea 95 Their comb, .with which 
they now and then combed their frizzling locks. 1779^0 
C^K Voy. (1785) I. 183 In some it (hair] was of a frizzling 
dispoMtion. ^ 1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 263 Mu- 
sicians, dancing-masters, perfumers, frizzlers, gilders. 


Frizzle (fri'z’l), v.^ [f. Frizz ».2 : see -le.] 
a. intr. « Frizz a. b. trans. To fry, toast, 
or grill (with a sputtering noise). 

a. 1839 Thackeray Fatal Boots (1869) 362 A nice fresh 
steak was frizzling on the gridiron. Z863 Coji/ess. Ticket- 
o/Lcave Man 77 Jack dropped the candle, and set some of 
the wigs frizzling. 1874 Dasent Tales Fjetd 187 He heard 
the molten lead bubbling and frizzling in our clerk’s 
throat. 

b. 1858 Hawthorne / r. 4- It. Jmls. 11 . 134 When the 
.sun had the fairest chance to frizzle me. z888 Burcon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men L iv. 388 To pull a herring daily from the 
string, and to frizzle it. .for breakfast. 

Hence Pri‘zzled, PrFzzling’ ppl. adjs. Also 
Pri*zzle sb., the action of (he vb. 

x833 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iv, Aunt Chloe .. pre- 
-siding. .over certain frizzling items in a stewpan. x86o All 
Year Round 460 IVIy frizzling brains. 1891 Rutland Gloss. 
s.v. *Tbe doctor says as how he’s to hev some frizzled 
mutton.' 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 33 Flounders . . 
with their tails jerking Flip, flap, in the frizzle of the pan. 

Frizzled (fri'zl’d), ppl. a. [f. Frizzle v^- + 
-ED 1.] In senses of the vb.: a. of hair. Also, 
of a wig, the head : Consisting of or covered with 
crisp curls. Of a fowl: see quot. 1885. 

1367 Brant Horace's Art Poetrie, etc. Clija, Meczenas, 
if 1 meete with the without my frisled top. Not notted 
fyne and fashion lyke. 1373 G. Harvey Letier-bk. (Cam- 
den) 103 A gallant fri«eld pate. 1598 Barckley Fclic. Man 
111.(1603) 272 You shall have a halter in place ofyour frizeled 
haire. z6so Bulwer Anthropomet. ii. 58 The frizled and 
over-powdered Gallants of our times. x66o F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 250 Displumed geese, as likewise most 
part of the ducks were, the rest frizeled. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Poultry, Frisled Hens . . may also be put 
into the Yard. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 6 He called 
it New Guinea, from the frizzled locks of the inhabitants. 
1817 Lady Granville Lett. June (1894) I. loi A fine, 
courteous-looking seigneur, with a grey frizzled head. 1847 
Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art 1. 126 Cain is represented with 
frizzled hair. 1883 Tegetmeier in Encyct. Brit. XIX. 645 
Frizzled fowls are birds m which each feather curls outwards 
away from the body. They are common in India. 

Jig. 1577 Harrison England Pref. (1877) iii, I hope that 
this foule frizeled Treatise of mine will prooue a spur to 
others better learned. 1632 Benlowes Tkeoph. v. vji. 68 , 1 
will Neglect curl’d Phrases frizled skill, 
b. of Other objects. 

1596 R. LIincheI Diella (1877)66 All lapislred with Natures 
mosiie greene, Wrought in a frizled guise. 2399 Thvnne 
Animadv. (1875) 33 note, Aurt/ristutn frisled cloth of gold. 
x6oi Holland Pitny I. 396 Those (citron tablesj that are 
frisled with small spots standing thteke. 16x3-16 W. Browne 
Brit, Past. ii. v. x58Thefriz!^ coaies which doe the moun- 
taines hide. 1^7 Milton P. L. vii. 323 The. .Bush with 
frizVd hair implicit. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (t8i8) loi The 
parsley, with her frizzled locks, a 1803 Beattie Hares 34 
O’er their head The furze Its frizzled covering.spread. 1784- 
Annals 0/ Agric.,Suff. V-asi (E. D. S.)FVt2fr<f. ’The 
straw (ofthe potatoes) beingfriz!ea(curled)astheycall it here.’ 

Frizzling (fri’zlig), vbl. sb, [f. Frizzle v,'^ + 
-ING L] The action of the vb. Frizzle in various 
senses ; an instance of this. Also attrib. 

1392 T. Timme Ten Eng. Lepers F iij, The divell himselfe 
>s’as the first inventer of . . frizUng. 1611 Coryat Crudities 
261 Afrislingorcrispingpinneofiron. x633pRYNNE^fjfr/<?w. 
I. VI. i. 303 Meretricious Paintings, Fnzlings, Pouldrings, 
Attyring.s, and the like. 1862 Sala Accepted Addr. 128 No 
frizzling tongs had ever been heard of in their vicinity. 

Frizzly (fri*zU),<z. [f. Frizzle Full 

of frizzles or crisp curls. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 370 Frizly 
black .. Hair. 1782 Elpiiinston tr. Martial 11. xxxvi. 103 
Nor with frizzly shock, nor frowsy hair, 1833 Loncf. 
Outre-Mer Prose Wk-s. 1886 I. 264 The crisping, frizzly 
waves glide in snaky folds. 1882 Day 0/ Rest 206 The 
under steward — whose frizzly unkempt head of hair stood 
out, .round his head like a halo. 

Friz^ (fri’zi)> [f' Frizz sb, + -y i.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a frizz. 

1870 Dasent Annals (ed. 4) I. 339 A thing svith frizzy 
hair all down her neck. X876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. I. 217 
Mr, Lush’s . . strong black grey-besprinkled hair of frizzy 
thickness. x88x Tylor Anthropol. 72 The Africans show 
the woolly or frizzy kind [ofhair]. 

fFrO, sb. Obs,~^ [?a. ON. frd in the same 
sense.] Comfort, relief. 

a 1310 in Wright’s Lyric P. xxxvi, 100 Of myne deden 
fynde y non fro. 

Fro (fr^“), Sc. frae (fr/), prep, {adv., conj.). 
Forms: a. (chiefly and Ae.) 2-7 fra, 5-6 fray, 
(6 fre, frea), 8-9 frao ; B. 2- fro, (4-5 froo, 
7 frow). [a. CM^.frd, corresp. to O^. fram, Froji.] 
£s., prep. (Now only Sc. and diali) 

1 . = From in ail its senses. 

a. C1200 Ormin 2X1 Fra hbs l>u shallt ben dumb. 
Ibid. 1265 Swa ferr fra Godess riche, a 1300 Cursor M. 479 
(GStt.) Lucifer. .fell For his pride fra heuen to hell. <M4 oo 
^Iaundev. (Roxb.) Prcf. iTo..deIyuervsfradeed withouten 
end. 1563-7 Buchanan .JA Wrrrfroj Wk*;. (1892) 9 

Euery Satterday fra ane efter none to four houris. x^8 
Kennedy Compend. Tractiue in Wodr. Roe. A/trr.ti844) 103 
To disceme the rycht understanding of the Scripture fra the 
wrang. 1388 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 163 To ab.slein 
fra flesh. 1788 BurnS Naebody, I’ll borrow frae nae-body. 
1803 WoRDSw. Yarro^v Unv. v. Fair hangs the apple frae 
the rock. Aniiq. ix, After his walk frae the manse. 

1876 J. Wilson Noct.Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 174 You canna 
: tell a tree ir.T,e a tether. N.W.Linc.Gloss.,Fra,itQm. 
P. CX2O0 Trin. Coll. Horn, xxx pis longe weie he he ferde 
fro heuene to helle. c X250 Gen. 4- Ex. 89 God ledde hem fro 
belle ni^t to paradises leue lijt. CX374 Chaucer Comfl. 
Mars 256 YTian hit w'as fro his possession, c 1380 Wyclif 


Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 138 And J>us semen cure religious to be 
exempte fro charite, X382 — e Sam. xxiv. 15 Fro Dan vnto 
Bersabee. e X386 Chaucer Reeve's T. i At Trumpington, nat 
fer fro Cantebrigge. X393 Lancl. P. PI. C. i, 54 Clohede hem 
in copis, to be knowe fro ohere. X423 Jas, I KittgisQ. Iii, Fro 
this day forth, c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. i. 7 Fro al resonyng. 
1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. xliv. 29 They went fro toune to 
toune. X526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531J 15 (He] gyueth 
fro hymselfe frely. xs8x Sidney Astr. 4- Stella Ix, Where 
you rnay haue some defence Fro the storms in my breast 
breeding. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 261 Why did you throw 
your wedded Lady fro you? rr 163X Donne ( 1650*25 
Can cal vow’d men fro cloysters, dead from tombs. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Fro, from. 

f b. Ill verse frequently placed after its sb. {esp. 
as a rime-wd.). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16814 -f-ao Or hai parted horn froo. 1362 
Lancl. P. PI. A. ii. 34 When heo was me fro, I loked and 
byhelde. c 1400 Rom. Rose^xzo That I mote goo So fer the 
fresh floures froo. CX460 (Surtees) 258 That 

no tratur stylle his cors you fray. ^“1470 Henry Wallace 
viii. 837 Bot othir dede, or ellis fled thaim fray. 1549-62 
Sternhold & H. Ps. xxx. 13 The mourning weede thou 
tookest me fro. xsOo Sidney Arcadia (16221 87 Pas thought 
it hell, while he was Cosma fro. 1805 Scott Last blimtr. 
III. xvi, Well could he hit a fallow-deer Five hundred feet 
him fro. 

't*C. Fro oneself', 'beside oneself’, out of one’s 
wits. : quite contrary to. (Cf. From 8 b.) 

1483 Vulgaria abs Tereniio 18 b, I am fro my selfe for 
angjTe. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B iij, She bycam al 
frantyke and fro herself. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
ccxix. [eexv.] 676 They had spyces ynoughe, and bredde 
made of mylke, dene fro the nature of Fraunce. c 1530 — 
Arth. Lyi. Br}'t.{xZi4h He was so sore dyspleased,that 
he was nye therwyth fro him selfe. 

2 . Followed by other prepositions. (Cf. From 16.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 14407 Fra amang ]>at cursed ledd. 
c 1340 Ibid. 25596 (Fairf.) pou was tane fra of he cros.se. 1382 
Wvclif 'posh. viii. ii Fro a5ens of the citee (Vulg. ex ad- 
verso civitatis], 1382 — Luke i. 78 He spryngynge vp fro 
an hl3 hath visytid vs. c 1400 Gamelyn 803 Tho come 
Gameiyn fro under l>e wode-rys. a 1392 Marlowe & N ash v. 
Dido III. (Rtldg.) 262/2 But I will tear thy eyes fro forth thy 
head. 18x3 7° Than up there rase ane 

wee wee man Franethe the moss-gray stane. 
t 3 . With an adverb in place of a sb.-ohject. 
(Cf. From 15.) Fro dan dat', from the time that. 
Froforth', ? »from this time forth, Obs. 

CX200 Ormin 17970 He patt fra bibufenn comm, CX250 
Gen, 4 * Ex. 1 88 F'ro San Sat he sinjen bi-gan. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 932 Eue fra ban hir cald adam. Ibid. 10976 pou sal be 
dumb fra nu. Ibid, 20078 Forquam i com dun fra o-bouen. 
CX340 Hampole Wks. (Horstman) I, 187 Sothely fra thy- 
thene Inrj^ses a gret lufe. 1377 Lancl. P, PI. B. iii. 109 Cam 
late fro bijunde. CX449 Pecock Repr, i. xil. 63 Be waar 
iherfore frohens fonhward. Ibid. 11. ix. 197 Whanne he were 
departid frothens. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxi. 243 Ye 
may go fro hens forth where ye lyst. 1336 in Strype Bed. 
Mem. (1721) 1 . XXXV, 271 It is to trust. .that parly will also 
froforth. .own to law ail other abusions. 

+ 4. Of, concerning. Cf. ON.y^/f. 

C1300 Harrow. Hell 28 More wo Then i con ou telle 
fro. 

B. adv. In a direction or position that is remote 
or apart ; away. Now only in phr. lo and fro (see 
To) ; for which rarely fro {fra) and (ill. 'Y To do 
fro ; to remove. Also, contrary, against. Of or 
fro : for or against. 

a zyoo Cursor M.Zgz-j par was a stank bot Ilttel fra Hight 
piscina probatica. Ibid. 11937 water moght rin fra and 
till, Vte of be flum al atte will, c 1420 Pattad. on Husb. 
XII. 197 Whan they come vp the smallest fro they do, So 
that the saddist faster may ascende. c 1430 Holland 
Howlat 270 Sum said to and sum fra, Sum nay and sum 
3a. 1562 Child-Marriages (E. E, T. S.) 204 He sais he 
cannot say anythinge of his honesty, of nor fro. X576 
Fleming Panopi. Epist. Eplt. Aiijb, Passage to, fro, and 
through without danger. 

fb. as Abductor I. Obs. 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man 749 Called the Fro-leader or 
the muscle of Indignation or the Wayward muscle. 
\0.conj, (Chiefly Obs. 

1. From the time that, from the moment when ,* 
as soon as, when. Also,y)'rz that. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1325, & al fur^ dome of Daniel, 
fro he deuised hade, pat alle goudes com of god, 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce i. 141 And fra he wysi quhat charge thai had, 
He buskyt hym, but mar abad. Ibid. 581 Fra at the Brwee 
to dede war brqcht. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 536 And 
fra Marcellus bis cane sc, He had barof rycht mekil wondir. 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. And, fra 1 come b^TC, 

I knewe wele )>3.t it was oberwise. c x4So St. Cuthbert 
iSurtees* 39 Fra he was eght gers aid. Ibid. 3435 Fra b^^ 
god my saule will haue, 14. . Plumpton Corr. (1839* 28 , 1 am 
siker he will thank you full hartely, fro 1 lett himwitt. iS-- 
[Dunbar] Gif wald lu/c 14 Poems (1893) 312 And he that 
is of hairt vntrew, Fra he be kend, fair weill, adew. 15x3 
Douglas vi. X. 1 Fra that the ancyani nun of Dan 
Phebus Thir wordis endit had. 

2. In a logical sense : Since, seeing that. 

1535 Stewart II. 701 Syne efter him Alexander 

his bruther ., Efter his deid succeidii in his slei^ Fra this 
Edgair withoutin child wes deid. 1385 Jas. 1 Ess. t ees^ 
(Art) ) 43 Then, fra I saw (as I already told) Ho]^ 
plaind. 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ. 102 Fra the follower h ue 
founden borgh lawfulUe. . , • y 

tFro, z/. Obs.rare-\ [? f. tBO tntr. 

?To go fiowardly or untowardl)-, be unsucce^fnl. 

1559 . 1 /, Vr. Dk. y..rkxxiii, God that coustth thingc> 

to fro or frame. _ — . , 

Fro, obs. form of Frow, Dutchwoman. 

Froain, Perron, form of F ream. 

Proat, Froath, vars. of Fuot, Fkotu. 
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IFrob, obs. var. of Throb. 

VrOCkiS'^p^),^^’ Forms: 4~5frol:ke, sfrogge, 
4-6 frok(e, Sc. or frog, 6-7 frocke, 6- 

frock, [a. F.y) (recorded from 1 2th c.) ; of un- 
certain origin, 

Cf. Pr. Jloc frock, froccus^floccus. Some scholars 

regard the Jl- forms as the original, and identify the word 
H'ith L. Jioccus^ OF. Jloc Flock sb.^ Others regard /roc 
as adopted from a Teut. word, OHG. hroch (once\ OS,^^n?c 
(once), OFris. brokk(TAre)', but in these forms it is believed 
by many Germanists that the hr- is a misspelling without 
phonetic significance, the usual forms being OHG. rock 
(mod.Ger. rock)^ OFris. rohk, OE. rocci\ 

1 . A long habit tWth large open sleeves; the outer 
and characteristic dress of a monk. Rarely^ a 
cassock (of an Anglican clergyman). Hence, the 
priestly office which it indicates. Cf. Unfrock 

1350 Dtirh. MS. C/ia. Roll, In xj pannis. .prxter ij frokkes. 
1362 Langl. P. pi. a. V. 64 Of a freris froklce U’ere the fore- 
sleuys. ci.1^0 Promp. Parv. Froke, monkes habyle 

..cticulla. 1466 Paston Lett. Wo. 549 11 . 270 For a cope 
called a frogge of worsted for the Prior of Bromholm xxvis. 
viii</. 1548 Udall Eras/;:. Par. Luke xix. 3-4 An other 
poynielh to some one of the pharis.aical sort, clad in a blacke 
frocke or cope. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I, 465 A 
French Monk, who some time since had left ms Frock for 
a Petticoat. 1762 H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. I. 
iii. 51 As the frock of no religious order ever was green, 
this cannot be meant for a friar. 18x0 Scott Latiy of L. 
HI. iv, The Hermit by it stood, Barefooted, in his frock and 
hood. 28^ W. Gladden Parish Problems 333 It was 
the utterance of such words as these that cost the great 
Carmelite preacher [Father Hyacinthe] his frock, 

2 . An upper garment worn chie% by men ; a long 
coat, tunic, or mantle. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1742 pe kyng comaunded anon to 
clepe hat wyse, In frokkes of fyn efoh* 2375 Barbour 
X. 375 With blak froggis all helit thai The Armouris at thai 
on thame had. c 1425 Wyntoun Cro/t. viii. xxxviii. 57 
Ilkane a gud Burdowne in hand. And royd Frogis on 
Armyng. c 1460 Toxmeley Myst. (Surtees) 241, I wold be 
fayn of this frog (Christ’s coat] myght it fall vnto me. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems It. 3Togiflra doublett he is als doure, 
As it war off ane futt syd frog. 252;^ Lane. \Vills I. 6 And 
also that he geiff to Richard Fene a jakett called my frocke. 
s6st Bwlb Eccltts. xl. 4 From him that weareth purple, and 
a crown, vnio him that is clothed with a Hnnen frocke. 
1^9 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen, V, clxxlx. Another girds 
hi.s Frock, w*** a sure Thonge. 2700 Dryden Si^ism. ^ 
Guise, X44 Yet (for the wood perplexed with thorns he 
knew) A frock of leather o'er his limbs he drew. 1848 W. H. 
Xellv tr. L. Blanc's Risl. Ten Years II. 559 Kings at 
arms covered with long frocks cf cloth of gold. 
fig, 2604 Shaks. Ham. m. iv. 164 (Qo. 2) That monster 
custome..to thevse of actions falre and good..giuesa frock 
or Lluery That aptly is put on to refraine night. 

b. Frock of mail', a defensive garment, armour. 
Cf. coat of mail. 

2672 Milton 133 Samson.. Made arms ridiculous, 

useless the. .frock of mail Adamantean proof. x835Brown< 
INC Paracelsus in. 715, I have addressed a frock of heavy 
mail, Yet may not join the troop of sacred knights. 
fig. X84X-4 Emerson .£‘22., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 244 
The gladiators in the lists of power feel, through alt their 
frocks of force and simulation the presence of worth. 

3 . A loose outer garment worn by peasants and 
workmen ; an overall ; more fully smockfrock. 

a x668 Davenant Hews fro/n Ply/ztouth iv. i, Cable. Come 
your affair, Squire of the Frock j Briefly Dispatch I Where 
IS this courteous Damsel? Porter. At my House, Sir. 
2698 Fryer Acc. E, India e^P.g^ Flesh-coloured Vests, 
somewhat like our Brickmakers Frocks. 2724 De Foe Me//:, 
Cat’«/iVrii84o>237, 1 had pistols under mj’ grey frock. 1777 
Watson P/iiVi^//(i 8391525_ Three officers, .di.^iguisedlikelhe 
peasant of that country with long frocks. 2840 R. H. Dana 
Bj/^ blast xxxvi. 136 The duck frocks for tarring down 
rigging. 2883 C. Walford Fairs 153 Dealers in haubergs, 
or waggoners frocks. 

b. A wearer of a smock-frock ; a poor person. 

16x2 W. Parkes C/irtnine-Dr, (1876) 25 The rich and the 

poore, cuen from the furd jiown to the sweating frock. 2625 
B. JoNSON staple of N. v ii, Porter. Sir, 1 did give it him. 
P. se/i. What.. A frock spend sixpence ! 

c. x\ woollen ‘guernsey* or ‘jersey’ worn by 
sailors ; csp. in Guernsey or Jersey frock. 

28x1 W. Thom Hist. Aberd. vi. 150 Besides stockings, 
they make frocks, mitts, and all sorts of hosiery. 2825 
Jamieson^ Frock, a sort of worsted netting worn by sailors, 
often in lieu of a shirt. 2856 Emerson t.ng. Traits, I 'oy. 
Eng. Wks, (Bohn) II. 13 Tiic sailors have dressed him m 
[a] Guernsey frock, x8^7 Sm^TH Sailor's U'ord.bk., Frof;, 
an old term for a seaman's coat or frock. Ibid., Jersey 
frocks, woollen frocks supplied to seamen. 

4. Tlie outer garment, for indoor wear, of women 
and children, consisting of a bodice and skirt ; a 
gown, dress. 

The word is now applied chiefly to the Karment worn by 
cliildren .and younj; BirU, cf. short frock ; ilrat worn by 
women is contmouly called a dress’, gown is also current, 
though exc. in the U.S] IciS generally. (But in ihe 
language of fa>hionablc society the use of frock for * dress ' 
Jias witiftn the I.Tst few years been revived.) 

1538 Bury Wilts >Ckimdcn) 134, I Vi^ll my goddowier 
and seruant, shall hnuc my vested kyrtcH .. and my froke, 
1550 Crowley Wa^ to Wealth 325 Let yoiirc wiucs 
therefore put of theire fine^ frockes and Frenche hoodcs, 
1611 Dra\ton Poty-clh. xviii. 284 And on her loynesa frock 
wiih nmny a swelling pleate. 1705 Land. Gas. No. 4x17/4 
Cloathcd with a red Damask Coat, with blue Flowers, and 
over it a while HoILnnd Frock- /Hd. No. 4149/4 James 
Smith, upwards of 4 years of Age, in a hanging Sleeve Coat, 
and a painted Frock.. is missing. 1755 Johnson s. v. Frock, 
A kind of gown for children. 2818 La Bede AssttnUee 
XVII. No. 108.87/2 Tlie newest ball-drcas is composed of 


a frock of tulle, over a rose-coloured slip of satin. 1833 
Ht. M artineau Three Ages iti. ic^ Striving to patch up once 
more the girl's frock and the boy’s coat. 2867 Trollope 
Chron. BarseiW.xVf.^, I don’t think I've ever been in 
London since I wore short frocks. 2882 Miss Braddon/I/A 
Roycil II. vii. 143 Fishfcy.. looked lovely in her white satin 
frock and orange-blossoms. 1884 GirPs Own Paper s8 June 
618/3, I think ‘frock ’seems to be applied to the morning 
costume, and ‘ dress * to that of evening only. 1889 Barrie 
lYtndo7o in Thrums There could never be more than a 
Sabbatli frock and an everyday gown for her. 

6. A coat with long skirts. In mod. quots. « 

Frock-coat. 

2729 De Foe Crusoe 11. vi, A light coat like a frock. 2748 
Smollett Rod. Ra/td. (1812) 1 . 387 A gentleman dressed m 
a green frock came in. 2770 Richardson A/:ecd. Russian 
E/np. 325 A light blue frock with silver frogs. 1830-40 W. 
Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 162, I observed the Duke of 
Wellington , . He was alone, simply attired in a blue frock. 
x8ss Thackeray Nesucoz/ses I. 128 Dine in your frock . . if 
your dress-coat is in the country. 2876 Besant & Ricc 
Gold. Butterfly HI. 194 The coat. .a comfortable easy old 
frock, a little baggy at the elbows. 

b. A coat of a similar ‘ cut * used as a military 
uniform ; spec, see quot. 1881. 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. xcii. 422 He .. appears . . 
always in his regimentals, which are a blue cloth frock 
with silver brandenburgs. x88x Wilhelm Milit. Did., 
Frock, in the British service, the undress regimental coat 
of the guards, artillery, and royal marines. xSm sfjih Cent. 
Nov. 842 The stable jacket will retain its freshness, as its 
owner drills in his ‘service frock*. 

6. altrib. and Comb., frock- body ; frock-like ofij. \ 
f frook-clothes, “dress (rarc)^ dress of which a 
fiock-coat is a part: so frock-suit; f frock- 
man = 3 b ; frock-uniform, undress uniform 
(see 5 b). 

2862 F, WiLFORD Maide/t of our ow/t dayeyj, I can make 
this *frock-body while you are making the skirt. 1769 
Public Advertiser 1 June 3/2 SUk Cloths . . for Gentlemens 
Dress and *Frock Cloaths. 28^ J. Buchanan in Harper's 
Mag. Ja.n. (1884)256/1, I was invited ‘in *frock dress’ to 
the dinner. 28^ W. J. Tucker £. Europe 183 From be- 
neath his vest there hung, .the ""frock-like ' gatya ' (drawers) 
of the Magyar peasant. xS<,’]^cx.\c.Godls Plea for Nhievek 
It, 46_If ye fight for the wall, let not the *frokman take 
the right hand of you in worth. 2810 Wellington m 
Gurw. Desp. VI. 591 We. .shall be highly flattered by your 
company, .whether in full or in *frock uniforms. 

Hence Pro*ckhood, the state of being dressed in 
a (short) frock; i*rro*ckified ///. c., clad in a 
(monk’s) frock. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. .xlvi. (1737) x86 A frockify’d 
Hobgoblin. 1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 224 How many Billies 
and Bobbies, revelling in all the glorious ease of frockhood, 
have you not reduced to the cruel purgatory of breeches. 

Froclc (frpk), V. [f. Frock sbi] irans. To pro- 
vide with or dress in a frock ; lit. andy^. b. To 
invest (a person) with priestly office or privilege. 
Cf. UNFflOCK V. 

2828 W. S. Landor IFX*r.(x846) 1 . 535/2 Agcntleman whom 
perhaps nothing but the hope of gratifying his amiable 
passions had cowledand frocked, x86o Alt Year Routed 
No. 54- 79, I have seen baby Xxindon short-coated, and 
frocked, and breeched. 1878 BRo^vNINc Poets Croisic xcv, 
I'Jl , , femininely frock, Your poem masculine that courts 
La Ro^ue. 1896 Faircairn in Co/itc//:p. Rev, Mar. 315 
Founding a Jerusalem bishopric and frocking its new bishop. 

rrO’ck-COa*t, A double-breasted coat with 
skirts extending almost to the knees, which are not 
cut away but of the same length in front as behind. 

1823 Spirit Pub. ^r/els. (1824) 60 A regularly built green 
frock coat, not forgetting the velvet collar. 1835 Willis 
Peticillit/gs II. xliv. 46 He sat on a divan, cross-legged, in 
a military frock-coat. 1836-7 Dickens Boz (1850) 192/r 
He usually wore a brown frock-coat, without a wrinkle. 
x886 Hall Caine Son of Hagar 11. xvi, There was John 
Proudfoot, the blaclismith, uncommonly awkw’ard in a 
froc’< coat. 

Hence Frock-coa'ted ppl. a., wearing a frock- 
coat. 

2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1B93) 205 The 
people . . could hardly recognise the frock-coated, fancy- 
vested, military-trousered swell as Lord Scamperdale. 

Frocked (frpkt), pple. and ppl. a. [f. Frock 
sb. and v. + -ed.] Dressed in a frock. 

?f 2550 Rohiti Consc. 167 in Harl. E. P. P. III. 238 , 1 will 
goc frocked and in a french hood. 2830 Tennyson Poettis 
246 Both in bloomwhite silk arc frocked. 2860 Hawthorne 
Marb. Faun xxt. (1883) 226 Frocked and hooded skeletons, 
x868 Gho. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 3x8 ‘Tlie Father came bare- 
headed, frocked, a rope Around his neck. 

Frocking (frp’kiq). [f. Frock + -i:7gI. Cf. 
CoATiNc.] Material for (smock-)frock5. 

2864 Lowell Moosehead Jrnl,, Fireside Trav, 223 Enor. 
mous cowhide boots, over which large blue trousers of frock- 
ing strove in vain to crowd themselves. 

Frockless (frp*kl^), a. [f. Frock -f-lkss.] 
Without a frock. 

xE8o Daily News x Nov. 2/5 Brissac privately orders a 
guard to be set over the frockless friars. 

f Fro'dils. Obs. Also 7 frodols. [shortened 
nd. Fr. af/vdille: see Affopill,] « Affodill i. 

2674 N. Cox Ge/ttl. Recreat. 1.(1677) 246 Two pound of 
die Koot< of Frodels. 2725 Bradley /'Vrw.D/c/.s. v.wV/i/rp?- 
The Roots of Frodils two Pounds. 

Troe, frow (frflo). Now chiefly U.S. Also 
6-7 frower, 7 frowo, frou, S fra. [The sj-nony- 
nious FnostWAUD suggests that the earliest form 
ft tr.vcr represents a subst. use of Fbowaud a. in the 


lit. sense ‘turned away’, the reference bein^toth- 
position of the handle.] 

1 . A wedge-shaped tool used for ciea^cff aa! 
riving staves, shingles, etc. It has a handle m fc 
pl.ane of the blade, set at right angles to the bici. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xvi!. (1878) 36 A frowtr of injo f- 
cleaning of lath. 2626 J. Lane Cont.Sqrls T . yx . i \ \^ 
castinge stooles, ropes, fro^chaincs.. and alhrasshwb*s> 
ever. 2624 Capt. Smith FiVg/wm iv. )Vks. (.\rb.) 6 o 3 To( 5 is 
[required] .. 5 frowes to cleaue pale. x668 Wosurct 
Diet, Rust., A Frozver, an Edge-tool used in dad*’ 
Lath. 2685 R. Burton Eng. Ett:p. A/ntr. x. 149 A set cf 
Wedges and Frans, .to every family, 2775 Romans //jV. 
Florida 282 A river or splitter, who rwes then (trees] rith 
the fro. 2852 S. Judd Margaret xvi. (1871) 117 Wih free 
in one hand and mallet in the other, 2874 Knight B;..'. 
Mcch. I. 918 Frovj (Coopering). 

1 2 . (See quot. ; perh. iv distinct word.) Oij. 

1594 Plat Jezvell-ho. 111.20 Those warming plnnes.-nliA 
of some are called Froes, and being put into their cases, 
and those cases wrapped inlinnen bagges, doe serve to hate 
beddes. 

Free, obs. form of Frow, Dutchwoman. 

FrOgl (frfg)* Forms: i frogga, 2-7 frogge. 
4 frock, 5 froke, (4 froge, 5 fnagge), 7 frogg. 
5- frog. Pi. 2 froggen,3-WTOggen. [OE./rt^j 
wk. masc. ; a hypocoristic formation (pecnliar tn 
Eng.), from the root contained in the various Teat, 
synonyms, of which there are three different types: 
(i) OTt.frox, {*frosc),forsc str. masc. (see Feosh) 
=sDu. vorschf OYiQt. forsk (MHG. vorsch, mod.G. 
froscli), ON. OTeut. '^frosho-z', (2) ME. 

friide, Fboud, frog or toad, related by ablaut to 
OT^.fraud-r, OSw. pi. frpdhir (Da. / to) ; cf.OF. 
ffvit, frot toad, which is perh. of Scandinari:.'} 
origin ; (3) ON. frauke, whence perh. the ML 
froke, given among the forms of the present word. 

The etymological relation between the various Teut. weri' 
involves some unsolved difficulties. Some scholars, oo u? 
ground of O'E.frogga, and Qi^.fra::ke, assume a 
mg in a guttural, and explain OTeut. Jrosko-z&-f}n:M-'>< 
This does not account for the ME-ywfr, ON./rc-v^r.xtd 
hence it has been suggested that the common root of all Oe 
words is frud- {/rod-), fraud-, frud-’, OTeut./r/frf'+sj«) 
-ko- would by phonetic law become *frosko- ; the ON. 

appears to be for *frauike. With regard to Or- 
frogga it may be remark^ that the ending •/s'a occun n 

.several other names of animals: cl.staggafiocza^'rcts. 
It is possible that frogga may owe its form to the a.1al^9y 
of other animal names with this termination. 

1 . A tailless amphibious animal of the gecu' 
Rana, or, in wider sense, of the family Ronlk. 

The Prot/:p. Parv. (Norfolk, C2440) explains 

PS.. « ,r...A * //...Ai the formi/n’wS'^ 


dialect of the rime; modern East Anglian glossanescoc . 
mention it. . „ - 

c 2000 ^Elfric ( 7 fr 2 f. in Wr.-Wulcker 122/10 
irxooo ~ Ho//t. II. 192 He afylde c.a 1 Jieqm land o.- 
froggum. c 2275 La/nk Ho//:. 51 per wunieo w-ne. 
froggen and crabben. 1297 R. Glouc. (i 7 - 4 l 
com fork, yt was a foul frogge. rtX300 roxpt y N i' 
Wroggen haweth liis dou iknede. 23.. bL f ’Gtes 
Ret. Ant. I. 80 Frock, rey/w. 1387 Trevisa 
IV. 397 pey. .made hym unwitynge drinke a u 

Frotitp. Parv. 280/2 Froke or frosche. .nuia, 24^ 
Albans Civb, Yeue hir a frogge for to cete. 

Decades Pref. r Arb.) 53 Leaste . . thou bee lyke 
frosges. j6os Shaks. Macb. iv. i. ^ Eye 

of Frogge, 2653 Walton T he ri ^ q 

venemous things (as some kind of Frogs are). ^ 
Thomas Petmsylv. (1848) 26 There is anoth^ son ■ 
that crawls up the Tops of Trees. 2774 
Hist. (2776) VII. 73 The frog. .can H'c V, 'r.scTu 
water, without any danger of suflocaiion. low 
Ani/tt. Biog. (28x3) II. 389 The Edible^ Frog. , 7 
Up the Rhirwiag Amongst the fossils isacompl 
frogs. 

b. In various proverbial expressions. 

254B Udall, etc. Erast/:. Jar. Joh/i 


prouerbe speakeih. a 2555 L.atimer m * V'-'. brtc:-’ 

III. 413 Well, I have fished and ought 
little to pas.s with much ado. 2603 
Old M[aster]you liaue fisht faircand *1^*' 

Lockhart R^. Dalton vi, i. (1842) 345 >Vbosc coat 


rt 2555 Latimer in 


Old Mfaster] 

Lockhart Ri^. . . 

bare of nap as a frog’s is of feathers. 


Dare ot nap as a Irog s is 01 leaincrs. . 

2 . Applied to certain animals more or) 

bling frogs, e.g. the Froc-fisii or 
1769 PEUSMixYool. (1776)111.196, 

name of Fishing Frog to tnc more simple one O ’ 

OciLVic Suppl., Frog, Frog-fish, names 
to. .(Lophius piscatorius) the angler. jt s!’. 

Hunting Trips vi. 291 T*he horned frog is not a jroi 
but a lizard. . 

’ 3 . Asa term of abuse applied to a man 

Also, + a Dutchman. .. ^ . r^rr rt 

) R. Brunne Chron. 


sire Uogniagog, He was most, )at (onte froge. *542^'^'^ I 
say dTrt/i'TO 2136 Ane Frog that fylcs ^,1 '4' 

Owen Spec. pes:dt. ti629» 54 These 
are crept into the West .and East Indyev 
Netherl. 2 Neither li.ad I ever wished the charra^- . 
Froggs [the Dutch]. . of the 

4 . A name given to certain diseases 

or moiuli. 

2656 Ridgley Pract. Pkyuck 274 Th«/ . r;<S 

ing under the Tongue that is common t / 

Renntus' Distet/if. Horses 72$ "[I 

Swellings in the 'longues ofOxen. 

Frogdd'-/>/outh, a popul.vr name forti.-t t 
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the thrush. 1885^ Syri. Soc. Lex., Frog, the thrush, or 
aphthous stomatitis, of infants. 

5. ^frog-stool, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cviii. (Tollem. MS.\ 
Yfitis dooamongefrogges [153$ frogge stoles: Lat./;/;/^j] 
& venemouse meetes, it. .quenchejjall J>e venym. 

6 . Brickmaking. (See quot.) 

• 1876 Sir E. Beckett Bk. Build. 162 Making bricks with 
a hollow in one or both faces which I have heard absurdly 
called a frog. 

7. attrib, and Comb, a. attributive, as frog-colour, 
-concert, -green, -kind, -pit, -tribe ; frog-like adj. ; 
b. objective, as frog-fishing \ c. parasynthetic, as 
frog-coloured, -hearted, -voiced adjs. 

1836 B. D. Walsh Aristopk., Knights i. lii, Died himself 
*Frog*colour. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 228 Many of 
the faces round me assumed a very doleful and *frog- 
•coloured appearance. 1837 Ht, Martineau Soc. Amer, 
II. 184 We were being treated with a *frog*concert. 1889 
Century Did., * Frog-Jishing, the act or practice of fishing 
for frogs with hook, line, and rod ; froggin^. 1890 Daily 
Neavs 20 Nov. 2/1 The small bonnet is in *frog*green 
velvet. 1846 E. FitzGerald Lett. /1894) I. 201 A *frog- 
hearled wretch. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 97 The 
*Frog kind. 1561 Daus tr. Bnllinger on A/oc. (1573) 
225 b, By their complaintes .. and disputations altogether 
*frogge-lyke and fenlyke, they be haiefull both to God and 
men. jB42S.J--0VERHaftdyAndyxix. 176 As loud as his frog- 
like voice permitted. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Fss. A viij b, 
They that take From puddles or dull*Frog-pits, never make 
Themselves nor others happy. 1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
IV, 1213/1 The larva, resembling in appearance a *frog-tad- 
pole. 1851 Carpenter /Ifatt. Phys. (ed. 2) 396 The *Frog 
tribe, which forms the lowest order of Reptiles. ’ 1799 Cole- 
ridge Lett. (1895) 308 You ill- looking *frog -voiced reptile I 

8 . Special comb. : frog-baot, a ‘ back ’ at leap- 
frog ; frog-catcher (see quot.) ; frog-clock, ? « 
frog-hopper", frog-crab, a member of the crusta- 
ceous genus Banina ; frog-dance, ? a kind of horn- 
pipe in which the performer crouches down in a frog- 
like attitude ; frog-eater, one who eats frogs, a terra 
contemptuously applied to Frenchmen ; so frog- 
eating ppl, a, ; frog-hopper, a group of homo* 
pterous insects of the family Cercopidm, so called 
from their shape and leaping powers ; frog’s horn- 
pipe (see frog-dance) ; f frog-paddock, a large 
kind of frog; frog-pecker, a heron; frog-pike, 
frog-plate, frog-shell (see quots.) ; frog-spit, 
-spittle, (a) ^ Cuckoo-spit 2 i : (p) ^frog-spawn j 
frog-tongue (see quot,). 

ax86i Mrs. Browning Lett. R. H. Horne {iZTp II. 258 
Everybody was bound to run at the * *frog-back’ given, and 
do his best, 1796 Morse Anicr. Ceog. I. 212 Quaw bird or 
*Frog Catcher, A rdea clemata. 1653 W. Lauson Comm, % 
Dlennys) Seer, Angling in Arb. Gamer 1 . 196 Washing down 
worms, flies, *frog-clocks, etc. *879 Rossiter Did. Sci. 
TermsPFrogerab^oxivaz.'. can climb trees, etc. 1895 IVestm. 
Gaz. 30 Oct. j/2 A ‘’'frog-dance', cleverly executed by a 
budding barge-builder of seventeen. 18^3 G. Kearley Links 
in Chattt viii. 179 M. de Lac^pede was a *frog eater. 1889 
Century Did., ""Frog-eating, Phil. T’rflwr. XXVIl. 

35xThe remaining or •Froghoppers, 1857 Living- 

stone Trav. '.1861)281 Our own * (rog-hopptr" {Aphro^hora 
spumaria) or ‘cuckoo-spit 1844 Dickens Mart.Chnz.xx, 
A dancing step .. commonly called the 'Frog’s Hornpipe. 
1653 Walton Angler \X\. 151 The green Frog, .is byTopsel 
taken to be venemous; and so is the Padock, or *Frog- 
Padock, which usually keeps or breeds on the land, 1825 
Scott Betrothed xxiii, I will shew you one of these “frog- 
peckers. 1867 Smyth Sailor's \Vord-bk., *Frog-pike, a 
female pike, so called from its period of spawning being late, 
contemporary with the frogs. 1867 J. Hogg Mic?‘osc. 1. ii. 
xio A *Frog-plate for viewing the circulation of the blood 
in the web of a frog’s foot. 1855 Ogilvie Supph, 
shell, the name applied to various species of shells of the 
genus Ranella. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, *Frog-sf'it, 
2855 OciLViE SuppL, Cuckoo-spittle or *frog-spiltle KAphro- 
phora sPumariax. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 94 
The Ranula or *frog-tongue, b a tumour under the tongue, 
b. In various plant-names, as frog-bit, {a) 
Hydrocharis Morsus-ranse, an aquatic plant ; (^) 
Limnobium Spongia, a similar plant of America ; 
frog-cheese, {a) (see quot. 1866 ) ; {f) Malva syl- 
(cf. “Cheese 5 ); frog(’s-foot, duckweed 
{Lemna) ; frog-grass, (n)-CRAB-GHA 8 S 1 ; f (/») 
f uncus bufonius ; frog’s lettuce, water caltrops, 
Potavwgelon densus ; frog-orchis (see quots.) ; 
f frog-parsley, some plant Q- fools' parsley)", 
frog-stool = Toadstool j frog-wort, a name given 
to species of Orchis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i.lxxi. 106 The thlrde [kind of floating 
Weeds] .. is called .. “Frogge bitte. 1741 Compl. Fam.- 
Piece II. iii. 374 The .. Spearwort, and Frogbits. 1866 
Treas. Bol., Prog-bit, American, Limnobium. 1868 Nat. 
Eucyci. I. 659 One of the Frogbit tribe of plants. 1818 
Witherin^s Brit. Plants (ed. 6) IV. 453 Lycoperdon .. 
“Frogcheese. x866 Treas.Bot.,Fi-og-cheese,‘3.svo.VL\^Ti.p^\^6. 
occasionally to the larger puff-balls when young. 1529 Crete 
HerbalccWx. P i, Lentylles of the water ben called “frogges 
fote. 1863 Prior 87 Frog-foot, 1597 “Frog 
grasse (see Crab-grass t 1 . 1640 Parkinson^ Thcai. fiot. 
Index 1738 Frogge grasse or Toadegrass. Ibid, ii. Ivili. 281 
The people that dwell neare it by the Sea side, call it Frogge 
grasse or Crab grasse. x86x Miss Pratt Ftenver. PI. IV. 385 
Glass-wort is sometimes called.. Frog-grass. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. ccxcviii. 824 Small water Caltrops or “Frogs 
lettuce. 1840 Paxton Bot. Did., * Frog-orchis, see Gymna- 
denia viridis. i86x Miss Pratt Flo^ver. PI. V. 214 Green 
Habenari.T sometimes ca'led Frog Orchis. 1651 J. 
FIreake] Agrippds Occ. Philos, .xviii. 41 Sheep fly from 
“Frog-parsley as from some deadly thing. 1535 “Frogge 


stoles [see 1398 quot. in Progj^.^sJ. x66r Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4- Min. 144 The dung helps against Fr^stooles with 
wine and vineger. 1865 Science Gossip i Nov. 258 In 
Dorsetshire poisonous fungi arc often called * Frogstools’. 
a 1824 Holdich Ess. fPeeds (1^25) 65 Man-orchts, Red-lead 
and “Frogwort are the only English names we have heard 
given to these weeds in damp pastures. 

c. In names of games, as frog-in-thc-iniddle, 
frog over an old dog. Also Leap-frog. 

1801 Strutt Sports 4- Past. iv. iv. 203 Another [game] 
equally . . well known with us, and called Frog in the middle. 
1^7-78 Halliwcll Frog over an old dog, leap-frog, list of 
games, Rawl. MS. 

Frog 2 doubtful origin.] 

Perh. a use of prec., suggested by some resemblance in 
sound between this word and the It. name Jorchdta, or 
some dialectal variant of Y,/<ntrchdte. 

An elastic, horny substance growing in the middle 
of the sole of a horse’s hoof. 

x6xo hi ARKHA^i Masterp. 11. ci. 384 The Frush, which of 
some is called the Frogge of the foot, is the tenderest part 
of the hoofe towards the heele. 1727 Swift Gulliver xv. i.x, 
They have excellent medicines, .to cure, .cuts jn the pastern 
or frog of the foot. 1840 Youatt Horse xviii. 376 In the 
space between the bars, and accurately filling it is the frog, 
b. Comb. ", frog-stay (see quot.). 

1829 B. Hippodon. (ed. 2) 61 This cell or cleft of 

the frog is . . prevented from rupturing inwards towards the 

? iuick by a stout considerable cone of horn passing directly 
romit into the sensitive frog. .This cone commences nearly 
opfiosite to the termination of the heels of the coffin-bone. . 
This part . . being without even a name, I gave it the epithet 
flrog-stay. .from Its closing the frog, and holding more firmly 
its halves together. 

(ff'fg)* [Of obscure origin; peril, ad. 
Pg. froco (repr. L. fioccus Flock sbX), which has 
much the same sense.] 

1 . An attachment to the waist-belt in which a 
sword or bayonet or hatchet may be carried. 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xv, A belt with a frog hanging to 
it, such as. .we wear hangers in. 1725 Voy. round IVorid 
(1840) 150 Every man a hatchet, hung in a little frog at his 
belt, 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did., Frog .. that 
part of a soldier's accoutrements which is attached to the 
waist-belt for holding the bayonet. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks V. 40 A small leathern frog with a flap. 

2 . An ornamental fastening for the front of a mili- 
tary coat or cloak, consisting of a spindle-shaped 
button, covered with silk or other material, which 
passes through a loop on the opposite side of the 
garment. 

1746 Berkeley Let. Wks. 1871 IV, 306 Laces, frogs, 
cockades, .are so many, .obstacles to a soldier’s exerting nis 
strength. 1770 W. Richardson Anecd, Russian Emp. 325 
In a light blue frock with silver frogs. X796 J. Anstey 
Pleader's Guide (1803) i8x The coat. .With tabby lin’d and 
frogs complete. 1836 Dickens Sk, Bos vii, He wore a 
braided surtout with frogs behind. i846^i.f/.^^c. yd Light 
Dragoons The buttons set on threeand three upon yellow 
frogs or loops. 1848 Craig, Frog a small barrel-shaped 
silk ornament with tassels, used in the decoration of mantles, 
etc. 1896 Daily News 19 Mar. 6/5 Serge suits and tweed 
costumes are better adapted than any other to this style of 
ornamentation. Frogs arc sold in set.s to accompany the 
braiding. 

3 . Comb., as frog-belt, -button. 

17x9 Dr Foe Crusoe 11. iv, (1840) II. 68 He drew .t 
hatchet out of a frog-belt. 1827 "Hose Every-day Bk. II. 
igo A coat with frog-buttons. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Frog-bdt, a baldrick. 

Frog"* (frrg)' (See quot. i860.) 

i860 Worcester (citing Williams), Frog (Railroads), a 
grooved piece of iron placed at the junction of the rails where 
one track crosses another. 1889 Scott. Leader 30 Apr. 5 
The accident. .would appear to have been caused by the 
train suddenly leaving tne rails at a * frog 
Prog-fish. A name given to various fishes, 
esp. to the Angler or bishing-frog {Lophius pisca- 
iorius). Other varieties belong to the genera Ba- 
irachus and Chironectes. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. iii. xxlv. 169 The . . Frog- 
fish. 1769 Pennant Zoot. (1776) III. 105 Toad-fish, Frog- 
fish, or Sea-Devil. x8«-€ Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 114/2 The 
oesophagus of the frog-fish leads to a large globular stomach. 
1879 Rossiter Diet. Sci. Tertns, Frogpishes, Chironectes. 
Frogged (frpgd), ppl- a. [f. Frog 3 + -ed ^.] 
Of a coat, etc. : Fastened or ornamented with 
frogs. 

X774 W. Cole in J. Granger's Lett, (1805) 370 Coat with 
frogs, and slashed sleeves frogged also. 1796 J. Anstey 
■Pleader's Guide (1803) i8x Which coat, so trimmed, so 
frog’d, said Gull Did spoil. 18x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. A ddr. 
ii. (1873) 13 note. Young Betty, .clad in a fuired and frogged 
surtout. i86x Thackeray Four Georges iv. (1662) i 85 A 
frogged frock-coat with a fur collar. 

Froggery (frp'geri). [f. Frog i + -ert.] 

1. An assemblage of frogs, frogs collectively. 

1785 Sara Fielding Ophelia II. ii. The concert, of which 
the froggery made the bass. 184^ Blaclnv. Mag, LI. 47 A 
thrush, who is watching the froggery from above. 

2, A place where frogs are kept or abound. 

1763 Eliz. Carter in Pennington's Memoirs (x8oS) I. 335 
A very high causeway, with a perpendicular descent on each 
side to the toaderies and frogeries below. 1854 Tait’s 
Mag. XXI. He had what he called a Froggerj’ and 
Toader>’ at the bottom of his orchard. 1871 Echo 24 Jan., 
Mr. .. confesses to have actually kept a ‘froggery’ for his , 
own private consumption. 

Frogging (frp*giq)» vbl- shy [f. Frog ^ 4 
-INO i.J Catching frogs, fishing for frogs. Also j 
attrib. i 


1651-7 T. Barker Art of Angling (1820) 25 Pikes go a 
fiogging. 1884 G. W. Sears /Frvr/my?(Cent.’, When. .fish- 
ing isyerj' poor, tr>' hogging. 1^3 J. A. Barry.?. Brosvn's 
Buiiyip, etc. 78 A thumping, lively carpet snake, whose 
frogging ground he had intruded on. 1805 K. Grahame 
Golden Age 182 Nor had he gone frogging by himself. 

Frogging (frp-giq), vbl. sbf [f. Frog 3 4 . 
-ING I.J The ornamentation on a frogged coat. 

1888 Times 20 Jan. 5/3 A Bohemian costume, made up of 
a lon^, frogged coat— this frogging being, by the way, an 
essentially Hungarian ornament. 

Froggish. (fr^^ gi/), a. [f. Fkor siy + -isH.] 
Frog-like. 

a 1889 J. G. Wood (Cent.), The froggish aspect. 
FrOgCT (irp-gi), sh. [f. Frog 1 4 - -Y.] 

1, A playful designation for a frog. 

X840 Hood Vp the Rhine 129 A series of frogs, from the 
full-grown frogg>’. .down to that minute frogling or tadpole, 

2. slattg. A term of contempt for a Frenchman, 
from their reputed habit of eating frogs. 

1872 S. ERE Americanisms 82 As when P'renchmen 
were dubbed Froggies. 1894 Astlev 50 Years Life L 203 
With the assistance of * Frog^' we succeeded in filling all 
our bottles. 

Froggy (frrgi)» U- ^ 

1. Having or abounding in frogs. 

x6ix Cotcr., Grenouilliere, a froggie place. xBz^Bladav. 
Mag. Xlll. 458 A. .slimy, froggy pool. 1882 Edna Lyall 
Dotiovan xxiv, Why are you wandering up and down the 
very froggiest and toadiest path in the garden? 

2. Frog-like, such as a frog would have. 

1837 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 223 The little 
Whigs, .are puffing out their froggy sides to the dimensions 
of the ox. 1883 R. F. Burton & Cameron Gold Coast\. iii. 
59 Froggy faces. 

Froghood (fr^’ghud). [f. FrogI 4 - -hood.] 
Quality or standing as a frog. 

a 1770 C. Smart Duellist 32 Too hard for any frog’s 
digestion, To have his froghood call’d in question, x^ 
G. Allen in Gd. Words 230 In the accomplished dignity of 
perfect froghood. 

Frogland (fr^y glrend). [f. Frog i + Land 
sb.] Marshy land in which frogs abound, as the 
Fens, Holland, etc. In quots. attrib. only. 

X72X Ramsay Tartaua xxxiii, May she he curst to star\’e 
In frogland fens. 1830 Scott Auchindrane i, i, A Nether- 
lander, One of our Frogland friends. 

So Pro'glander, slang, n Dutchman. 
a X700 B. E, Did. Cant. Crero, Frog-landers, Dutch-mtn. 
x8^ in Smyth Sailor's JYord-bk, 


Froglini 

-LING.J A 


g [dim. of Frog i ; sec 

little frog ; also, a tadpole. 

X742 jARvisONiA*. I. III. iv. (1749) X07 Hedoes not fail. .the 
wormhngs of tlie earth, nor the froglings of the water. 1831 
Carlyle in For. Q. Rev. VIII. 365 A Fro;; with Frogling 
by his side Came hopping through the plain. 1840 Hood 
Up the Rhine 129 That minute frogling, or tadpole. 

Frog-march, frog’s-march. 

1. A movement forward in frog fashion. 

x88o Sir S. Lakeman Kajffir-tand iv. 26 He had had 
a frog’s march— that is to say, on hands, belly, and knees. 

2. slang The method of canydng a drunken or 
refractory prisoner face downwards between four 
men, each holding a limb. 

1872 Evening Standard 18 Apr. 5/4 They did not give the 
defendant the ‘Frog's March'. 1^2 Daily Tel. 20 Nov. 
3/2 Treating a refractory toper to the frog’s-march, by carry- 
ing him, face downwards, to^ the station. X885 in West. 
Mom. News 2 Jan. 7/3 What is known as the ‘ frog's march 
Hence Fro^-march, frog’s-march v. irans. ; 
Fro^-marching' vbl. sb, 

X884 B'kant Weekly Post 15 Nov. 3/7 Deceased was ‘ frog’s- 
marched '— that is, with face downwards -from Deal to 
Walmer. XB94 Times 8 May 13/6 Death was accelerated 
by the ‘ frog marching’. 

Frog-month, frog’s mouth. 

1, A name given to the Snapdragon (see quot.). 
x8si S. Thomson Wild FI. m. (ed. 4) 252 The great snap- 
dragon or frog’s-mouth (.Antirrhinum viajus). 

2. A bird of the family Podargidx. 

x888 Riverside Nat, Hist. IV. Birds 387 The frog-mouths 
(Bairackostomus) are confined to southern India [etc.]. 

Frog-spa'TOTi, feogs’ spawn. 

1. The ova, sp.iwn, or young of frogs. 

x62x Burton Anat. Mel. t. iii. ii. 11.(1651)200 He had 
swallowed frogs-spawn. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 228 
Frog’s Spawn. 1833 J, Rennie Aiph. Angling 11 Carp . . 
will devour small eels, frog-spawn, and the roe or the young 
of fishes. 1885 Syd. See. Lex., Frog's spawn, the ova of the 
common frog. .Once used in medicine. 

atlnb. X71P Steele Tatter No. 245 f 2 A Collection of 
Receipts to make. .Frog Spawn Water. 

2. The popular name for certain freshwater alga;, 
which form green and slimy masses floating on the 
surface of ponds and ditches. 

1864 Realm 15 June 546 Cities to which Genoa is cob- 
web on a wall and Venice mere frog-spawn in a puddle. 
1884 Public Opinion 5 SepL 299/1 Siime and frog-spawn 
are the chief products of these holes. . j • 

fig. x^s J. Smith Message 0/ Exodus xix. 297 J" 
whom his fathers trusted was different from the irog-spa 
of superstition. . . . ^ 

3. Sugar-mamif. A fungus destnictive to saccha- 
rine solutions. , .... 

1887 tr. De Ban ’s Fimgi .69 LraccJlcstec mescal, neides, 
the ‘frog-spawn’ of sugar-factories. ^ 

Froise, fraise (fro.r, fi^'z). 4-t 

froyse, froyze, 5 froys, 7 7*9 

froize, 4 - froise, 8- fraise. [1 he twofold spelling 
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with ati oi would seem to point to a Fr. etymon, 
OF. ^frds, *freise^ repr. popular Lat. *frixumj-a, 
van of frtxttm, pa. pple. neut. and fern, of 
frJgh'e to Fky ; bilt the word has not been found.] 

A kind of pancake or omelette, often containing 
slices of bacon. 

1338 Durh. MS. Cell. Roll^ In Carnibus pore’ pro froys, 
\y(g 1390 Gower Con/. 1 1 . 93 He routeth with a slepy noise 
And brustleth as a monkes froise Whan it is throwe into 
the panne. 14. . Norn, in Wr.-WClcker 741/29 Hoc/rixutn, 
a froys. X579 Twyne PhisieJu agsi. Pori. 11. cxvi, 310 b, 
Eschue puddinges, sausages, froyses,and al manner confected 
and mengled meates. 1651 Kh^Do\.viiye:\c.I-Iey /or Honesty 
V. Wks. (1875) 475 They’d make me froises and flapjacks too. 
1672 T. ioA ntkor Vind.Chrgy 79 To smell a Fanatick 

as far as another man shall do broil’d Herripgs, or a burnt 
froise. 1755 Johnson, Praise, a pancake with bacon in it. 
1819 W. Taylor in Monthly Mai-. XLVll. 133 The general 
. .threw the froize out of the window. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Skro/sh. Word'bk.y Praise, a kind of pancake eaten with 
sweet sauce: it was thicker than the ordinary pancake, 
and made with a ‘stifler' batter. 

Froit, Sc. var. Frot ; obs. form of Fruit. 
tFrO’ldil. Oh. [a. Du. ^vrotnvken (Kilian), 
diim. <yi vrotiw \ see Frow and -kin.] A little 
Dutch woman ; a Dutch child. 

1603 Dekker Wonder/ull Veare Divh, A little Frokin 
(one of my Dutch runnawayes children^ 1620 Middleton 
W ks.(BulIen) VII.169 You,blue-ey’d frokin, 
looks like fire and brimstone. 1738 Common Sense (1739) 
II. 58 My Neighbours learn nothing but to be so proud they 
won't darn their own Linnen, and all theirTalk is of nothing 
but Mantelets, Frokins, Farinelli, and London Midwives. 

Frolic (frp'lik), sh. [f. Frolic v. or a.'] 

1 . An outburst of fun, gaiety, or mirth ; a prank. 
Also, ta flourish (on the drum). On the frolic \ 
on the ‘ spree 

a 163$ Corbet To Ld. Mordaxint no Whiles the bold 
Drum iitrikes up his Frolick, through the Hall they come. 
1654 'Vhitlock Zootomia 311 Tho'u and I will enjoy our 
selves in uncontrouled Frolicks, and Discourse. x68i Dry* 
DEN Sp. Priarin.xn, I was upon the frolic this evening, and 
came to visit thee in masquerade, 1700 Cibber Love makes 
Man V. iii. What, i.s my deary in her frolics already ? 1784 
Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 1840 I. loi, 1 spent no time in 
taverns, games, or frolics of any kind. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth XXX, But mark you, it shall be the last of my frolics. 
1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11, 176 He . . often filled 
whole pages, .with the gay frolics of his pencil. 

b. Fun, merriment, sportive mirth. 

1676 D'Urfey Mad. Fickle iii. i. There’s mirth and frolick 
in ’t. a 1715 Burnet O'tun Time (1766) 1 , 282 To such 
a madness of frolick and intemperance. 1774 Goldsm. 
Petal, 52 Alas, that such frolic should now be so quiet I 
a 2839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 276 Those who meet as we 
have met, In frolic and in laughter. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 39 All young creatures are full of motion and frolic. 

c. “Whim. 

17x1 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 5 Apr,, If the frolic should take 
you of going tu Bath, 1 here send you a note on Parvtsol. 

2 . A scene or occasion of gaiety or mirth; a 
merry-making; a party. In * Bee 4, Also 
preceded by some modifying word, as reaping-^ 
waUrfroUc. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. vi. 37, I intend to wait on you, and 
give you a frolik. 1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. v. x. 
We hit upon this Frolick, Colonel, only for a kind o’ Mask 
. .to celebrate your Nuptials. 1770 Mad. D’Arblay Early 
Diary 20 Apr., I told him of my frolick for Friday. 1817 
J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 292 'This operation is almost 
always the subject of what they term a frolic, or in some 
places, a bee. 1833 Hr. Martineau Briery Creek i. 18 They 
meant to have a reaping frolic when the corn should be ripe. 

It should^ be a plc-nic, 1895 E. Anglia Gloss.^ Frolic, 
water-frolic, a gala, regatta, or water-picnic, 
i* 3 . ? Humorous verses circulated at a feast. Ohs. 
x6i6 B. ^onson De^nl an Ass n. viii, To see him..drinke 
vnto 'hem ; And then talke baudy ; and send frolicks ! O ! 
X631 R. H. Arraign/n. Whole Creature xiv. § 2. 244 Move- 
able as Shilllecockes . .or as Frolicks at Feasts, sent from man 
to man, reluming againc at last, to the first man. 

+ 4 . A plaything; toy. Oh. 

1650 Fuller iv. vii. 136 Apples were dedicated unto 

her, and her image commonly made with such fruit, as a 
frolick in her h.and. 

Hence rro’Ucfnl a . ; f rro’licky a. Ohs., full 
of frolic, frolicsome. 

1848 Qyx.wc, Froltc/nl. 1748 RiciiaRD.son ClarissaV. xxiv. 
209 A liiilc too frolicky that air— Yet liavc I prepared my 
Beloved to expect .. great vivacity and quality-freedom. 
1751 Ibid. (ed. 4) V. X.68 Yet may we.. make a good frolicky 
half-day with them. 

Frolic (frp'lik), Fonus: 6-8 frol(l)i(c)k(e, 
(6 fralicko, fro,w)lykG), 6-9 frolique, (7 froo- 
lich), 6- frolic, [a, Du. vrolijk (in Kilian vrch 
/;V^), = OS. *fr5ltc (wlicncc frhltco adv.), OHG. 
frhlich (M HG. vroUch, vratlic, inod.Ger.y;'d 7 *//V/ 0 ; 
f. MDn. vro*^ 0 \\Q, fr 6 (MnG.t'r4?, mod.G.^rir/i) 
jrlad, joyous.] 

1 . In early use: Joyous, merry, mirthful. In later 
use with sense derived from the vb. : Frolicsome, 
sportive, full of merry pianks. 

1538 B\Ln 7 '/tre Latves 1791 And make frowlyke chcrc, 
with hey how fr^'ska jolyc ! c x6oo Day Begg. BeJnall Gr. 
II. i. (iBSi) 30 Fair Iajvc, be frolick ; talk no more of death 
and care. 1632 Milton H.-\Uegrc x8 'J'hc frolic wind that 
breathes the spring. 1647 CtARfJsDON Hist. Rtb. 1. §7 1 The 
N.aiiirc .and Education of Spain restrain’d men from .. 
Gaycly, and Frolique humour. 1676 Lim;Ri:D<ii: Man 0/ 
ijThen sparkling champagne. .Makes us froHcand 


gay. 1701 E. Darwin Bof. Card, 11. 140 Galantha . . prints 
with frolic step the melting snows. X844 Disraeli Coningsby 
VII. iv, Her voice was rich and sweet ; the hir she sang, .fan- 
tastically frolic. 1873 Holland A . Bonnie, iii. 60 A thousand 
forms of frolic life. 

ahsol. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 182 Blessed are 
the frolick and joviall. 17XX Steele Sped. No. 176 T 6 You 
may find Instances of the Haughty, the Proud, the Frolick, 
the Stubborn, who are each of them in secret downright 
Slaves. i779-8t Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. III. 54 The 
Taller and Spectator, .taught the frolic and the gay to unite 
merriment with decency. 

tb. transf. of colours, wine, etc. Ohs. 

?x6o6 Drayton Ectog. iv, Poems, etc., Ejb, She ware 
a frock of frolicke green. 1644 Quarles Barnahas d* B. -z 
Eat thy bread with a merrj' heart, and gulp down care in 
frolic cups of liberal wine. 1648 Hcrrick Hesper., Ode 
/or B. yonson. And yet, each Verse of thine Out-did the 
meat, out-did the frolick wine. 

t 2 . Free; liberal. Const. ^ 0 b!.~''- 



ness as he had been. 

3 . quasi- or intcrjeciional. 

1594 Lodge Wounds Ch\ War (1883) 19 Frolike braue 
Souldiers wee must foote it now. *590 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 
IV. iii. 184 Therefore frolicke, we will hence forthwith. 

4 . Comb., t.% frolic-hearted 

1646 Quarles yudgemt. Mercy Wks. (Grosart) I. 73/2 
The vacant houres of frolique-hearied youth. 

Hence fFroTickisb a., somewhat sportive; 
+ Fro’lickness, the state of being frolic. 

1617H1ERON fF/tr.II. 104 Dost thou maruell at bis frollike- 
nesse and iollitie. x66o CAanre. //a/j' To Rdr. A iv. The 
more frolickish Genius, who no doubt is freer from intended 
mischief then the thoughtful man,^ will dtsgest it. a 1679 
T. (jooDWiN Wks. (1704) V. 199 Mirth, Jollity, Frollckness 
of youth, as you call them. x68i Glanvill Sadducisinus 
II. {1726) 453 Frolickness of Fancy. 

Frolic (frpdik), Inflected frolicked, fro- 
licking’. [f. theadj. ; cf.Flem.y>^//V/^r«/ (Kilian), 
also Ger. frohlochen (where the second element is 
of obscure origin).] 

1 . intr. To make merry; in later use, to play 
pranks, gambol, caper about. Also, to frolic it. 

1593 Teil-Troth's N. Y. Gi/t 20 They frolique both in 
glory. x6oi ? Marston Pasquil Kath. i, 52 ’Tis Whitson- 
tyde, and we must frolick it. 2624 Ford Suds Darling^ v. 
i, I come Jo frolic with you, and to cheer Your drooping 
souls by vigour of ray beams. <1x677 Barrow Wks. (2687; 
I. xiv. 20X 'Those who can devise no other subjects to frollick 
upon beside these, /bid. 205 It would not be seemly to frolick 
it thus. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 257 Lightly they frolic o’er 
the vacant mind. 1780 Johnson Lett, xi Apr., My mistress 
..laughs, and frisks, and frolicks it all the lone day. 1823 
Byron /stand ut. iii, Its bounding costal frolicked in the ra5^ 
z84i-'4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 158 Talent may 
frolic and juggle ; genius realizes and adds. ^ x886 Ruskin 
Prseteriia 1 . vi. 181 Horses, .frolicking with each other 
when they had a chance. 

quasl-trasis. 1798 Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1799) II. 194 *Twas 
theirs. .To laugh, intrigue, and frolic life away. 

2 . irans. f a. To make joyous or merr}' {phsi) 
b. [from the sb.] To give * frolics * or parties to, 

1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis in. (Arb.) 8t Also rnye com- 
panions in country cittye be frohicke. 1627-^1 Felthasi 
Resolves 1. Ixxv. Wks. 115 Virtue ,, gives such Cordials, as 
frolick the heart, in the press of adversity. 1807-8 W. 
Irving^ .S‘«//;m^.(i824)i37 By dint of dinners, of feeding and 
frolicking the town, the Giblet family worked themselves 
into notice. 

Hence Fro'licking vhl. sh. and ppl. a. Also 
Fro’licker, one who frolics ; FroTickery ? nonce- 
•wd. [see -Euv], buffoonery. 

2676 Teonge Diaty ^\Z2^ 165 All the day following they 
^end in frollikeing with their women, c 1742 Brainerd in 
Edwards Li/e i. (1851) 3 Addicted to young company or 
frolicing (as it is called). 1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diaty'^ox., 
In the midst of this frolicking, .the King entered x8ox in 
D, L. Leonard Papers Ohio Ch. //ist. Soc, 11894) V- 4 ^ 
Swearers and Sabbalh-bre.nkers, frolickersand dancers were 
pricked and crying for mercy. 2829 Cobbett Adv. to Loz'er 
§ 147 Winter is the great season for jaunting and dancing 
(called frolicking) in America. 1852 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 

Eng. I. 408 He look to the trade in frolickery. 2872 
‘Mark Twain* Innoc. Abr. i. 11 A long summer day's 
laborious frolicking. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. li. 64 Frolick- 
ing she-goat roves to the cytisus flower to be fed. 

t FrO*licly, adv. Obs. Also frolickly. [f. 
Frolic a. -i- -lv-.] In a frolic manner ; mirthfully. 

2592 Greene Vpst. Courtier Gij, A mad merrie cruc.. 
Icping ouer the field, as froUkly as if they ought not all the 
world two pence. 2658 Rowland Mou/ei's Theat. /ns. 
W02 The Fox,.ver>’ froliquely being defivered from their 
[fleas’] molestation.. swims to land, a 2674 Clarendon /list. 
Reb. IX. § 24 But, after some days frolickly spent al Bath, lie 
return’d to his former temper. 

Frolicsome (.frc'liUsi/m), a. Also froliok- 
som(o. [f. Frolic v. or sb, + -soiie.] Full of 
frolic; gay, merry', mirthful. 

1699 SiiAFTEsn. Virtue \\. 11. iii, A gay and frolicksome 
Delight in what is injurious to others. 2724 R. Falconer 
Vcy. (1769) 86 Instead of coming on board to be frolicksome 
and merry, we should have given 'Thanks. 2792 Bo.swell 
yohnson Ded., Dr. Clarke, .was unbending himself, .in the 
most playful and frolicksome manner. 2807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (18241 *47 their frolicksome malice the Fates 
had ordered that a French boarding-house . . should be 
established directly opposite my aunt’s residence. 2863 
Geo. Eliot Remola 1. x, Mingled with the more decent 
holid.ay-makers there were frolic-some apprentices. 

Hence ProTicsomoly adv., Pxo’Jicsoraoness. 
.* 7*7 ^Bailey, Frolicksomness. 1835 Blnck-.v. Mag. 
XXXVIll. 23 They gave way. .10 the. .mischievous frolic- 


someness. .of advanced boyhood. 2874 Ti H»env 
Crmvd I, xiii. 163 'Capital!' she exclaimed 
dow'n the letter frolicsomely. 288. R. G. Hhul 
Solitude igi The fresh breeze. .frolicsomely flaps 
her breast.. ^ 

+ Froligozene, -one. Obs. f? mggesicd br 

Du. vrolijk zijn ‘ to be jolly’ : see Frouoc.] ' 

1599 PoRTEB A npy JVom. Abin.d. (Perc)-) 50 Haj nT,~. 
solued Nicke, froligozene I 2634 Hey;vood & bKowEZtftl 
Witches 1. B 2, What all lustick, allfroUgozone? 

From (fq7m), prep, [pdv., cotif). Forms; 14 
fram, 3-4 south, vram, vrom, 4 fromms, ? 
frome, i~ from. [OE./ra;«,/rp«,=0S./rjr:. 
OHO. fram (MHG. vram), Goth./ram, ON./ri 
(see Fko). The primary sense is ‘fonrard'jri 
ON. fram{m (Sw, fram. Da. //-^w) t-ywer; « 
Qo\.\i. framis (comparative) * forward’, adv.; d 
also the adj. Oii. fram, from, O^.fram-rior^iri 
valiant; further cognates are cited under Fom! 
Fbasie, From the sense ' forward ’ were dcTclopc-i 
those of * onward', *on the way’, *away’,\vfce£a 
the transition to the prepositional use is easy.] 
A. prep. 

1 . Denoting departure or moving away: gorera- 
ing a sb. which indicates a point of departcrc cr 
place whence motion takes place. Also with adds, 
prefixed (e.g. aivay, down, out). 

O. E. Chron, an. 874 Her for se here from Lindesi u 
Hreopedune. c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 79 A mon lihtc tea 
ierusalem in to ienco. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 323 
knout hys broker [>0 ben wey sone nome Fram Derema-^u 
to Engelond. c 2320 Sir Tristr. 349 Out of hauen fri 
..Fram b® brimes brade Gun flete. ^i386CnAL'CE8/'r;i 
128 She ieet no mor.sel from hlr lippes fall^ * 5^3 
Meteors {1640) 4 


them up very high from the earthkfj 
rw. iv. 16 And Cain ivcnl out froa ih 


presence of the Lord. 2660 Barrow Euclid ni. Prop, xxir. 
From the centers G, H draw GA, GC, and HB, 

De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, I came down from my apartment niK 
tree. 2762 Goldsm. Cit. W. xiii, I am just returned free 
Westminster Abbey. 2822 L. M. Hawkins C/rtf 4 
IV. Ixxxv. 328, I should chuse to have her buned froater 
own house. 2838 Arnold Hist. Rome (1845) I. >fi. see lit.. 
leapt down from his seat. 2875 Jowett Plate ^ 3 ?/ 
During the voyage of the sacred ship to and from Dew. ^ 
b. from . . to, used with repeated sb. to denojf 
succession, change of place. Similarly in promb 
phr.^fl;;/ and the like. 

2530 Palsgr. 8x8/2 From towne to 
1563 W. Fulkc Meteors (1640)24 When the Exbabwa j 
driven from side to side of that cloud. 2583 . nil 

on Detit. c. 615 Certaine others of the faithfull wnc®* ^ 
tossed from post to pillcr. 2583 Stubbes 
(1882)27 'To beg their breade from doore to d«^ JjJJ 
Weever Anc. P'un. Mott. 262 How often *he ou ^ 

Augustine was tost from porch to pillar, *8** .{ie,, 

27 From vale to vale, from wood to wood, he flew, ijM? 

J. Stephen Eccl, Biog. I. 2x5 Xavier’s wme was iep« • 

from mouth to mouth with cries of vengeance. 

2. Indicating the starting-point or thcfitilc«' 
sidered of hvo boundaries adopted in definitg 
given extent in space. 

971 Blickl. Horn, s Ac se gele.nfa sceal ^ jr 


up to heofonum areaht. c 2200 


ua M-cai iA-v.. •• — • 


is' biter, swo is ec pis woreld fram ende to 
LanfranAs Cirurg. o Techinge )ic rf.” !,* ,s 

from be heed to be foot, 253S CovEBD.^^ 2 
So that there dyed of the people from r p. mi. 

thre score and ten thousands men. xsooSrEXS • 'aj 
i. 3 Full many Countreyes they did parin' 

uprising to the setting Sunne. 2727 Fri 

Morv 4- Dunghill 2 How many saucy airs wc “J, ’ ^5 
Temple-bar to Aldgate-street I rAvkai"'^ 

Miseries Hum. Li/e (1826) vi. Miseries 
The whole machine, .groaning under ^ Veitru 

to the basket. 2^5 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) i- * 
..extended from the Meuse almost to the 
limits of France. xSk; Jllustr. Loud. * 

From title to colophon all is sound and whole. . ^ 

b. indicating the starting-point m a 
statement of limits. -.fd m- 

Expressions like 'from four to ten’ .-vj-c? 

maiic.any .'IS simple numerals, and m.'xyquahb 
of a sentence, or the obj. of a vb. or prep. ,__5« ../-i* 

^ - T_ Lonr »T\;»nnaA 

<7 2000 <ELFR1C_(?e« ' 
bxre eorSan onsine I 


>r the obj. of a vb. or prep. j..- 

c Gm. VI. 7 Ic ••'d'I'S' 
cuiuaii .liisinc fr.vmpam n^rn oSiaint y. 
slincendum oA pa fu5el.vs. 1516 (ini- 


A’am I. vi, § 3 The Sicyor* « - 

began his history. x6^ 
rowed with from i6 or 20 to 24 Oars. ’Vjcf 

borne (1813) I, xviii. 286 The swallow I.ij’S 
white eggs. 2866 Cru.mp Banking ix. 
are always below their aurhori.ied i^ucs 0) 1 »!;; < 

cent. 187 * Ellacomce Ch. BeP^ , 

alphabet.. is not unfrequcnlly met with 
from the fourteenth, or nftcenth, to the \. jhc l^* 

3 . indicating a starting-point c-'-f 

ginning of a period. (Tlie date front ' 


reckons may be cither 


Also in idiomatic phrases like//T?w a t 
(his) childhood (cf. Gr • 

exoso Byrht/erth's //andboe In 
Fram caster tide jnet he eft cume. ' jcbh 

[nsi uram b= ginmngge of l-c 
bylcauc. e 2386 Chavcer Pfvl. 3 ’^ 
and domes alfc, 'I'hat from *hc ijr:* f'J ; 

falle. XS35 CovEuUALB AVA. xiit. 2t Kilii* 

came theynomorc on tbeSabbaib. j.viU'’ 

.S’Wf-rf 593 Images were ««d 6omd'« ^ i ■ 

him tclfc, 26x2 Bible a ftm. 111. X5 
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hast knowen the holy Scriptures. az6i6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Thierry ff Tkeod. v. i, We are thieves from cur cradles, and 
will die so. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, (1792) II. 275 Here 
I absconded from five o’clock in the morning to six in the 
evening. 1795 Genii, hlag. 545/1 The scenes to which we 
have been accustomed from our infancy. 1816 Keatince 
7>aT/.{i8i7iI.99An unaltered smile, and an inflexible seat, 
were preserved from first to last. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
III. 257 .A succession of adverse circumstances, .beset it 
almost from the outset. 1844 Regtil. <$• Ord.Army 3 Officers 
..are to take Rank and Precedence from their Commissions 
as Colonels in the Army, not from the dates of their Appoint- 
ments as Brigadiers. 1^8 C. Bronte y. £[yr£’xxxvi, I knew 
him from a boy. 1885 Law Rep. 10 Appeal Cases 379 The 
gate was erected in 1846, and the public were effectually 
excluded from that year, 

■ b. from . . io, used with repeated sb. to denote 
succession or recurrence at regular intervals. 

c 1325 Lai le Freine 229 This Frein thriued fram yer to 
yer. 1530 Palsgr. 808/2 From hour to hour, de heurc en 
heure. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. vii. 26 And so from houre to 
houre, we ripe, and ripe, ifizt Bolton Slat. Irel. 37 {an. 
5 Edw. lY) On paine of two pence a man from moneth to 
other. 167s tr. Alachiavcllis Prince (1883) 285 Having re- 
ceived a new policy from three months to three months. 
17x1 Addison Spect.^ No. 63 p i The Thoughts will be rising 
of themselves from time to time. X790C0WPER Stanzas for 
1790, He who sits from day to day Where the prisoned lark 
7? hung. 1^5 A. F. Warr in Law Times XCIX, 547/1 The 
. .examination is in special books set from time to time. 

4. Indicating a place or object which is left at a 
distance or left behind by an object which with- 
draws or goes away. P'ormerly also with ellipsis 
of verb. 

O. E. Chron. an. 755 Ond him cybdon l><et hiera razegas 
him mid wzeron, ba ^ him from noldon. 971 Blickl. Horn. 
47 J>onne fiyhp hset deofol fram us. c 1290 Bekei 340 in JT, 
En^. Leg. I. 116 Sire henri, J>e kingus sone..bi-lefde euere 
in IS warde, fram him nolde he noujt. c 1340 Cursor M. 
20308 (Br. Mus. Add. MS.) Hit rewi^ me, that I .schal — 
lohan — parte fram fiee. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Aug. 107 
Yet should thilke lasse not from my thought. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. Yl, v. iv. 21 We will not from the Helme, to sit and 
weepe 1697DRYDEN Yitg.Georg. m. 4g And, spurrmgfrom 
the Fight, confess their Fear, Swift & Addison 'J ailer 
No 32 ? 2 She shrinks from the Touch like a Sensitive Plant. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 304 He withdrew from the coun- 
cil^ unobserved. X843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 714, I re- 
coiled from the murderous instrument. 

b. Indicating a place or object which is left on 
one side by an object which deflects or turns away, 
+ Rarely used simply^*' averted from \ 

XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxx. § i Whether it be a thing 
allowable or no that the minister should turn his face at 
any time from the people, a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Kni. 0/ 
Malta I. i, Why speak'st thou from me? 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. vri. § 2 Jiankind are generally averse from think- 
ing, x8x2>z6 J. Smith Panorama Sc.^- Art 1 , 422 The ray 
being bent towards the perpendicular on entering another 
medium of greater densjt}’, and from the perpendicular, on 
entering a medium of less density. 

6. Denoting (statically) distance, absence, remote- 
ness: a. after words indicative of the extent of 
distance, also after away, absent, apart, etc. 

O. E. Chron. an. 893 Hi tuxon up hiora scipu oh heme 
weald .iiii., iv mila fram hsem mupan utc weardum. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 43 Sm^de. -hast he gesawe naht feor from h^es masse- 
preostessidan-.oherneealdneman. Aycnb. 270 Ly^t ne 
IS na3t awaye : ac ye byep awaye uram ly^te. x.«;o6 ( 5 uvl- 
FORDK Pilgr. (Camden) 47 Sydon is but right lytell IVom the 
citye of Tyre. 1588 J . U dall Demonsir. Discipl. (Arb.) 26 
How can he feed them from whom he is absent. Ibid. 27 If 
the priests might not dwell farre from the temple. 1653 Hol- 
croft Procopius' Gothick lYars iv. 124 The Ocean being far 
distant from these mountains. 1766 Goldsm. Yic. lY. xxv, 
We were now got from my late dwelling about two miles. 
X820 Keats .S*^. Agnes xvi. Alone with her good angels, far 
apart From wicked men like thee. X838 ARiioi.D Hist. Ro/ne 
(1845) I.xii.2ii Veil layabout ten miles from Rome. 1847-9 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. i. (1851) 1 . 179, I am far from say- 
ing that merit is sufficiently looked out for. 

b. used jiV«//p=away from, apart from, absent 
from, etc. Now only in from home, (Cf. 8 b.) 

CX340 Cursor M. 10413 (Fairf.) When he hym held from 
home. CX374CHAPCER Troylusvf. 738(766) What isCriseyde 
worth, from Troilus? 1562 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. 
(1867) 206, I dwell from the citee in subbarbes. X57X in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 339 Noe freman of the 
Cytie , . shall grynde from the said milles any kynd of 
grayne. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. x. (1886) 341 
Go to a faire parlor or chamber . . and from people nine 
dales. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 11. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 64 
’Tis now good policle to be from sight. 1738 Johnson 
London 225 Sign your will, before you sup from home. 1761 
Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidney Bidulph I. 318 Whatever your 
designs may be, it will be less to my dishonour, if you 
prosecute them from under your husband’s roof. IMd.\\. 
118 Mrs. Arnold was from under her husband’s protection. 
1796 Moser Hermit of Caucasus 1 . 238 He was continually 
from home, running from one house to another. 1802 Mrs. 
E. Parsons Myst. Yisit VI. 203 Georgina she could not 
bear a moment from her sight. 

6 . Denoting removal, abstraction, separation, ex- 
pulsion, exclusion, or the like ; a. Governing a sb. 
or pron. expressing a concrete object. 

Blickl. Horn. 67 Alaria hire ^cceas konebetstan dffil,se 
ne bi 3 najfre fram hire afyrred. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Malt, 
xxv. 32 Swa swa se hyrde asyndraji 3 a seep fram tyceenum. 
*377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xiii. 446 For to saue thi soule fram 
Sathan thin enemy. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nichclay's 
Y 9 y. i. xviii. 21 Which gave occasion unto a brother of his 
to take away his life from him. X590 C. S. Ri^ht Relig. 26 
From the determination of a counsell there can be no appella- 
tion. • x6io Shaks. V emb. Epil. 9 But release me from my 
hands. 1697 Drydes Yirg. Georg, iii. .5x3 Some bending 
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Valley . . Clos’d from the Sun, but open to the Wind. 1807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 194 There hungry dogs from hungry 
children steal. xSzx Keats Isabella xvii. Paled in and vine- 
y.arded from beggar-spies. X84X Elphisstone Hist. Ind, I. 
439 The narrow tract . . separated from M^kran. .by the range 
of hills which form Cape Arboo. 1891 Law Times XCII. 
18/2 Will there be an appeal to the Court of Appeal from 
a refusal to certify? 

b. Denoling privation, separation, abstention, 
freedom, deliverance, etc. {from a state, condition, 
action, etc.). 

• c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 12 Ab gefris usich from yfle. 
971 Blickl. Horn. 25 Men. .nellap ablinnan from heora un- 
nhtum sestreonum. 1340 Ayenb. 86 J>e guodemen. .f>etgod 
hej> y\’ryd . . uram h® fireldome of Jie dyeule. c 1400 Lan- 
frauds Cirurg. 70 Noon oi>er wey i>at my^te save h® sike 
man from dee^. f 1449 Pecock Repr. v. xiii. 553 Refreyn- 
yng from yuel. *548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Litanjr, 
From hattaile and murther, & from sodain death ; Go^ 
lorde deliuer us. *576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 400 note, 
Greedines of vayne glorie an impediment from keeping due 
order. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobter 51 To keep their Kings 
from devillizing. 1710 Steele Taller No. 176 T i After a 
little Ease from the raging Pain caused by. .anakingTooth. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. i. § 3 Lysicles could hardly refrain 
from laughing. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 507 When thy 
rich master seems from trouble free. *845 M. Pattison j£«. 
(1889) I. 18 To vindicate himself from the charge of treason. 
1847-9 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. (1851) I. 206, I did not 
attempt to dissuade MMverton from his purpose. 

f C. followed by inf. instead of the vbl. sb. Obs, 

1591 Spenser Ruins of Time 429 Notiohaue been dipt in 
Lethe lake Could saue the sonne of Thetis from to die. 1596 
— F. Q . IV. V. 7 He sau'd the victour from fordonne. 

7. Indicating a state, condition, etc., which is 
abandoned or which is changed for another. Often 
used before an adj., or a sb. that denotes a person, 
as if with ellipsis of being. 

1340 Ayenb. 7 Oure Ihord aros uram dya|>e to lyue |>ane 
zonday. 1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles i. 5 5 ^ were lyghtlich 
ydyfie ffrom that 50U leef thou^te And ffrom goure willffull 
werkis 3oure will was chaungid. 1595 Shaks. yohn v. iv, 25 
Euen as a forme of wxxe Resoluelh from his figure ’gainst 
the fire. 2641 Ariana 328 From a slave she became to be a 
Princesse. 1700 Dryden Pal. 4 - Arc. in. 750 Meanwhile, 
the health of Arcite still impairs; From bad proceeds to 
worse. 174* Richardson Pamela 1.55 You have made our 
Master, from the sweetesl-temperM Gentleman in the World, 
one of the most peevish, xiyr Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 203 
From being attacked, the French now in turn became the 
aggressors. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt. Blanc 23 I’he 
western arc of the misty circle kindled, from a rosy to a deep 
reddening glow. 1856 Froude//m/. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 312 It 
became necessary to increase the penalty., from banishment 
to death. 2870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 51 From 
villains they became prosperous and independent yeomen. 
2872 Browning Fifine cx. 6 Temples, .which tremblingly 
grew blank From bright. 

8. Used after words which signify distinction, 
difference, unlikeness, etc. 

Formerly more widely used than at present ; we now say 
‘inferior to*, ‘other and (usually) * foreign /<?’ ; but 

verbs of distinguishing, differing, etc. still take from ; so also 
different {but see that word), dtjfeivnce, distinct, etc, 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. Pro!. 56 Clotheden hem m copis to 
ben knowen fram oihcrc.^ 1553 'Enzu Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb) 15 The Elephant Is a beast .. little inferiour from 
humaine sense, a 1636 Hales Tract{\ 6 Tj) 170 Others from 
themselves. 2828 Whately Rhet. i. ii. § 2 Quite foreign 
from all their experience. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 82 
The extreme Puritan was at once known from other men by 
his gait, i86x M. Pattison Ess. (2889) I. 47 The Corpora- 
tion had its constitution, not materially differing from those 
of other guilds, a x88x 'Rossfcrsi House of Life y, Thy Soul 
1 know not from thy body. 2887 L, CKv.v.<iVLGatne of Logic 
iv, 94 You can’t tell one flower from another. 

f b. used simply to denote qualitative remote- 
ness, unlikeness, incongruity, etc.: =away from, 
apart or aside from, out of, alien to. From oneself 
= beside oneself, out of one’s wits. Obs. (Cf. 5 b.) 

CX050 Marfyrology (Cockayne) 118 pact ic for pe sprece 
from minre secynde. 1490 Caxton Eneydos -x.y\\. (heading) 
As a woman disperate and from herselfe. 2532 Elyot Gov. 

III. xxi, Thou art all inflamed with wrathe, and dene from the 
pacience which thou so much praysest. 2579 Fulke Heskins* 
Pari. 58 M. Heskins collections are vaine, and from the 
authors meaning. 2580 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1605) 298 He was 
quite from himself. ci 6 oo Shaks. Sofin. cxlvii, My thoughts 
and my discourse as mad mens are. At random from the 
truth vainely exprest. 2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. v. i. 
VTcs. 1878 II. 232 O pardon me to call you from your 
names ! a 1616 Beaum. & Fu Knt. of Malta in. iv, A very 
hard thing. Sir, and from my jrower. 2632 Massinger 
Maid of Hon. m. i, Ast. But this is from the purpose. Rod. 
To the point then, a 1637 B. Jonson tr. Horace's A rt Poet. 
259 If now the phrase ol him that speaks shall flow In sound 
quite from his fortune {fortunis aosond\. 

9. Indicating the place, quarter, etc. whence 
something comes or is brought or fetched ; often 
= out of; also after words denoting choice, selec- 
tion, or distinction out of a number or mass of 
individuals. 

2621 Burton Anaf. Mel. in. ii. vi. i. (1651) 545 , 1 light my 

• Candle from their Torches. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 

IV. 793 From his Herd he culls. For Slaughter, four the 
fairest of his Bulls. znxz-s^YovE.Rape Lock in. 228 Clarissa 
drew .. A two-edged weapon from her shining case. x 8 o 3 
Scott Marm. v. Introd. 145 Such notes as from the Breton 
tongue Marie translated. 2838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. vii, 
She drew a knife from her bosom._ 1843 Frasers Mag. 
XXV'’III. 565 Jenny gatherscranberriesfrom the neighbour- 
ing wood. 2864 Law Times Rep, X. 718/2 A labourer .. 
employed., to dig ballast from a pit, 1^79 Chvrch Sbenser 

• ii. 29 He came from Cambridge. *885 Law Times LaXX. i 


37/2 The following, extracted respectively from The World 
and J'pitli. 2897 F. Hall in A'ation (N. Y.) LXIV. 263/1 
This list I could amplify from my own verbal stores. 

b. with ellipsis of a verb or participle : = coming 
from, taken from, etc. 

2745 Oe Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 266 Serge 
from Taunton and Exeten _ 2771 R. Henry Hist. Gt. Brit, 
I. I. vi. 378 The Phcenicians from Cadiz were the only 
persons who traded to these islands. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 3 Zealous Cavaliers from the country’. 2805 Book- 
man Oct. 26/2 Ulie history has been .. distorted by stock 
quotations from the fathers, 

10. Indicating a place or position where action 
or motion is originated which extends beyond that 
place, while the originator remains fixed there (e.g. 
a place whence a person directs his vision, and fg. 
a ‘point of view’). Similarly after words which 
express ‘hanging’, ‘ depending’, and the like. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. tjr ful. m. v. 228 yul. Speakest thou 
from thy heart? A^«r. And from my soule too. 2619 Daniel 
To Henry Wriothesly^z He. .doth from a patience hie Looke 
onelyonthecausefelc.]. xb^Hist.Q. Christiana's Progress 
to Rome 246 Gay ornaments hanging from the window’s and 
balcons. 266y Milton P. L. xii. 227 God from the mount of 
Sinai, .willhimself.. Ordain them laws. 2697 Dryden Yirg. 
Georg. IV. 615 The sultry Dog-star from the Sky Scorch’d 
Indian Swains. 1771 R. Henry Hht. Gt. Brit. 1 . 1. v. 33B 
Those who fought from chariots. 2801 Southey Thalia 
vni. ix, The Cryer from the Minaret, Proclaim’d the midnight 
hour. 2844 Hue's Tartary I. 250 Each of us hung a bag from 
his shoulders. 2B67-76 G. F. Chambers Astron. 685 When 
observations are made from the deck of a .ship. 2887 L. 
Carroll Game of Logic i. § 3. 35 From their point of view 
they are perfectly right. 

11. Indicating a person as a more or less distant 
source of action, esp. as a giver, sender, or the like. 
In OE. also indicating the agent=by. 

071 Blickl. Horn. 27 |>ast he wasre costod from deofle. 
Ibid. 45 ponne onfoJ> hi from Gode maran mede ponne hi 
from aeni^um oJ>rum lacum don, c 2205 Lay. 20 iEfter ban 
flode pe from drihtene com. a 2240 Ureisun 86 in Cott. 
Horn. 19s Uor |>ere gretunge pet Gabriel Se brouhte urom 
ure heouen kinge. ^2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 
*59 Ye shall telle the emperour from my behalve, that [etc.]. 
2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Yoy. i. ii. 2 b, With a 
frigal to accompany us and to bring backe newes from us. 
1603 Shaks. Macb. i. iii. 205 He bad me, from him, call 
thee 'I'hane of Cawdor. 2608 — Per, i. i. 264 An arrow 
shot From a well-experienced archer. 2622 Biblf. yohn 
vii. 29 For I am from him, and he hath sent me, 2662 
Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. ii. iii, | 2 Moses tells them as from 
God himself. 2664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 2872-5 II. 159 On 
the third [day], .he had audience from his Majesty. 279^- 
x8xx Combe Devil upon Two Sticks in Eng, (28x7) I. 263 In 
this business, as in every other, she acted from herself. *843 
FraseYs Mag. XXVIII. 328 You shall bear from my at- 
torney. 2844 Thirlwall Hist. Greece VIII. 303 Dionyso- 
dorus, an envoy from Attains. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
I. 405 Independence, veracity, self-respect, were thi^s not 
required by the world from him. iZZxCentury Mag .aXMI. 
919/x He..stiUholdshi5placefromtTietrustee.s. i^^Daily 
News 22 Sept. 4/6 Virulent abuse from that class of men. 

12. Denoting derivation, source, descent, or the 
iike : a. in regard to material things. 

2399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 423/r, I Henry of Lancaster .. 
am disendit by right lyne of the Blode comyng from the 
gude lord Kyng Henry therde. *595 Shaks. yohn i. i. 224 
■This Calfe, bred from his Cow. 2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. 
Ep. V. V. 239 Eve, who. . anomalously proceeded from Adam. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 480 So from the root Springs lighter the 
green stalk, from thence the leaves More aerie. 2697 Dryden 
Yirg. Georg, iv. 481 Clio and Beroe, from one Father both. 
2736 W. Stukeley in ^/rw. (Surtees) III. i6g Ebulus or wild 
eider, fancyed to spring from the Danes blood. 2771 R. Henry 
Hist. Gt, Brit. 1 . i. vi. 372 The greatest rivers sometimes 
flow from the smallest fountains. 28^ Crabbe Par. Reg. 

I. 739 Bequeathed to missions money from the stocks. 2822 
Keats Lamia i. 334 A real woman, lineal indeed From 
Pyrrha’s pebbles or old Adam’s seed. 2870 Anderson 
Missions Amer. Bd. II. ix. 68 Dangerous cuts from a sabre. 

b. in regard to things immaterial ; esp, ‘ noting 
progress from premisses to inferences' (J.). 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nickolay's Voy. Ded. f 3 An 
argument drawen from the greainesse of the labors. 2658 

J. Robinson Eudoxa ii. 23 The Argumentation is from a 
Similitude, therefore not Apodictlck, 2712-24 Pope Rape 
Lock I. 2 What dire offence from am’rous causes springs. 
*795 Gentl. Mag. 541/1 You will be astonished at the logick 
which could draw such an inference from that address. 2821 
Keats Isabella xiv. Enriched from ance.stral merchandise. 
2838 Thirlwall Hist. Greece IV. 223 Several very perni- 
cious consequences aro«e from this bent of mind. 2839 G. 
Biro Nat. Philos. 40 From these facts the following Jaws 
have been deduced. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Ene. 1.320 His 
chief pleasures were commonly derived from field sports and 
from an unrefined sensuality. 2887 L, Carroll Game of 
Logic i, § 2. 21 Let us try to draw a Conclusion from the 
two Premisses. 


13. Indicating a model, rule, copy ; also, a person 
or thing after which another is named. 

2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 111. i. 53 For sure /Eacides Was 
Aiax, cald so from his grandfather. 2655 Stanley Htst. 
Philos. I. (1701) 42/2 Cleobu]us..had a Daughter whom he 
named Eumetis, but w’as called commonly from her rather 
Cleobulina. 2697 Dryden yEneid ni. 28, I Jay the 
Foundations of a WalJ ; And Enos, nam'd from me, t e 
City call.- 2703 Moxon Exerc. 127 \oa are to con- 

siderwhat Apartments .. to make on ,7 

and to set them off from your Scale, H. ‘ 

Neville III. 266, 1 am. .to take charge of a young" ^rothej 
who was named from him. x8xx M- . j r 

Ger/r. III. Ike. 559 She 

nature. 2875 A'nig/it's London (Walfoid) I. xt. ip^Tpe Bird 
cage walk . . was so named^ from ^e an aviary dis- 

posed among the trees which bordered it. 
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’ 14. Denoting ground, reason, cause, or motive : 
Because of, on account of, owing to, as a result of, 
through. Now replaced in some uses by for. 

i6ix Sjiaks. Cymh. i. v. 24 Your Highnesse Shall from 
this practise but make hard your heart. 1622 Fletcher Sp. 
Curate in. iii, For what I now do is not out of spleen, .but 
from remorse of conscience. 1663 Cowley Pindar. Odes 2nd 
Olympique, Argl.. He is commended, .from his Hospitality, 
Munificence and other Virtues, xyio Norrjs Chr. Prud. 
ii. 99 His Cunning is the more odious from the resemblance 
it has to Wisdom. 1^62 Goldsm. Cit. IK xi, From such a 
picture of nature in primeval simplicity, .are you in love with 
fatigue and solitude? 1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G. i. Wks. 
1799 1* ^^5 Whether from the fall or the fright, the Major 
mov'd off in a month. 1776 Trial of Nundoconjar 
The man could not be brought here . . without imminent 
danger of expiring from fatigue. 1796 Hist, in Atm. Reg. 

8 'They spoke and acted from principle. 1844 Disraeli 
Ceningshy iv. iii, Remarkable from the neatness . . of its 
architecture. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 232 That 
weak apostle who from fear denied the Master. 2851 
Ilhistr. Lend. News ti Jan. 23 Nine children died from 
want of breast milk. 1863 Whyte Vi'exswAX. Gladiators I. 
264 The mighty fabric . . was beginning, .to sink and crum- 
ble from its own enormous size and weight. xB83 Mnnch, 
Exam. 29 Oct. 5/4 The firm had to suspend payment, not 
from any fault of their own, but from their connection with 
another firm. 1883 Law Rep.^ ii Q. Bench Div. 597 The 
censure had been made injuriously and from motives of 
private malice. 1885 T. Raleigh in Law Q. Ret>. Apr. 151 
A person suffering from senile dementia is not a lunatic. 

b. indicating the ground of a judgement, belief, 
or the like. 

c xooo A^. Gosp. Matt. vii. 16 Fram hyra wastmun ge hi 
undersyt^. 2673 Ray yourn. Lmv C. (1738) I. 7 That the 
rain doth continually wash down earth from the mountains 
. .is manifest from the Lagune or flats about Venice. 2855 
J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) III. xxix, 328 From your 
silence I fear the fact is so. 2892 fil. R. Haselden in Law 
Times^ XCII. 107/1 From the language of the preamble 
you might perhaps fancy that [etc.]. 2894 Solicitor's yml. 

XXXI^ 2/2 It is clear from these decisions that [etc.]. 

16. Used in certain of the above senses (esp. i, 
3» 9 , 10 ) with an adverb or a phrase (prep. + 
sb. or pron.) as object, a. With obj. an adverb 
(of place or time), as from above^ of<t,r^ etc. Also, 
more or less pleonastically, before hence^ thence^ 
whence, henceforth, etc. ; see those words. 

1:2340 Cursor M. 7505 ^rin,), I hadde no helpe but from 
aboue. Ibid. 26749 (Fairf.) From then [GStt. fra pan. Tritt. 
fro h«nne]. 1362 Lancl. P. PI, A. ill. 105 Com late from bi- 
|onde. A 2553 Philpot Exam. [1842) 403 A destiny which 
from ever hath been, is, and shall be true. 2625 Bacon Ess., 
Plantations (Arb.) 534 That the Plantation may spread into 
Generations, and not be euer peeced from without. 2685 Dry- 
DEM Thren, August. 169 They mined it near, they battered 
from afar. 2748THOMSON Cnf ii. 391 And from beneath 
was heard a wailing sound. 2770 Goldsm. Des. Vill, 2 16 The 
mingling notes came softened from below. 2822 Keats 
Isabella xxxii, The breath of Winter comes from far away. 
2837 Carlyle Fr.Rev, I. ii.vii, From of old, Doubt was but 
halt a Magician. 

b. Followed by a preposition indicating a static 
condition, as from amidst, beneath, etc. 

rxooo Ags, Gosp, Matt. iv. 25 Fram be^eondan iordanen, 
1388 Wyclif Luke xxiv. 49 Til that 30 be clothid with 
yertu from an hi;. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 44 She culd 
It from among the rest. 1637 Milton Lycidas 16 i'he 
sacred well That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 
tbji xSamson 2602 His fiery virtue roused From under 
asnes into sudden flame. 2667 Sir R, Moray Let. 10 Dec. 
in Lauderdale Papers 12885) H- 88 'There is a Damned 
book come hither from beyond sea called Naphtali, 2720 
Steele Taller No. 270 p 4, I thought it better to remove a 
studious Countenance from among busy ones. 2719 De Foe 
Cruioe ir. vi, That they might feast on fresh meat from on 
shore, as we did with their salt meat from on board. 2762 
[see 5 b). 2786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 56 (1787) II. 197, 

I see my grandmother .. looking at me from under her 
spectacles. 2835 Lytton Rienzii. i, A body of horsemen., 
dashed from amidst the trees. 

c. Followed, more or less pleonastically, by a 
prep, of similar meaning, as otil, out of, forth, off, 
where each prep, serves to strengthen or supple- 
ment the sense of the other, 

^2592 Marlowf. Massacre Paris 11. iii, His soul is fled 
from out his breast. 1594 Hooker Ecet. Pol. i. viii. § 5 
[A nrinciplvl drawn from out of the very bowels of heaven 
and c.irih. 2607 Shaks. Timon i. i. 23B. I will choose Mine 
heyre from forth the Beggers of the world 1632 G. Hughes 
Saints Losse 51 Know ye not that God hath taken away 
your captainc from off your heads this day ? 2700 Dryden 
Pal. ff Arc. III. 514 Knights unhorsed may rise from off the 
plain. 1789 G. White Selbome uBii) I. xiv. 256 From out 
ofthesideof this bed leaped an animal, 2820 Keats *S*/, 
Agnes XXX, While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
[etc.]. A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. ii, 250 Ready to 
engage wiili all comers on all subjects from out ilic stores 
of his accumulated knowledge. 

t B. quasi-i7//y.«away. (Cf. Flio B.) Only in 
phr. to and from ( « to and fro \from and back. 

a 2450 Knt. de la^ Tour fiS63) 60 The synner that goihe 
ofie to and from in his foule plesaunce. x6o8 Topsell 
Serpents (1638) 6o3 A sliding snake ., Gliding along the 
altar, from and back. 

•j' C. qunsi-fr;//. «= from the lime when. (Cf. Fuo 
C. i.) Obs. 

Trt2366 CiiAUcr.R Rom, Rose 850 From she was twelve 
yeer of age. She of Inr lo^e graunt him made, rxsoo 
Lancelot 143s Etiery gilt . . Done frome he passith the 5cri5 
of Innocens, 1583 Itsniscros Cemman tut. ix. Applic. 
-Wks. (1657) Q3 From morning to night, from wee rise till we 
coe to bed. 2602 Warner /I Eng.xi. Ixvi. (16x2)352 From 
Lluabeth to Kaigne, and I to hue begunne. 


Frome, Fromenty; see Frusie, Frumenty. 
Fromple, var. of Fru3Iple. 
f Promsliapeil, ///. <*• Obs, Also 6 frame- 
shapen. [f. From + Shapen ; ? in imitation of L. 
dffbrmdttts.l Deformed, misshapen. 

2581 J. Bell tr. Hadden's Ansiv. Osor. ti. 75 b, This 
extraordinarie Jurisdiction of the Pope, is a most., deformed 
frameshapen cnaungelyng. 2594 Carew Huarte's Exam. 
U'ils XV. § 4. 307 How from-shapen this philosophy is, which 
Aristotle bringelh in. 

Fro'mward, sh. dial. Also frommard. [app. 
subst. use of next : see Froe.] «Froe. 

2883 Hants Gloss., Frontward os Frommard, a tool used 
in lath-rending or cleaving. 2890 Glouc. Gloss., Frommard. 

f Pro'mward, n., adv., prep. Ohs. Forms : 
I fromweard {adj^, 3 frommard, south, vrom- 
mard, 3-4 framward, 4-6 fromwarde, 3- from- 
■ward. [f From + -WARD.] 

A. adj. = Turned from or away, (Sec also B, i 
dtirtb.) 

1. Departing, about to depart. (Only OE.) 

c888 K. i^LFRED Boeth. xi. § 2 JE.\c J^ra he has woruld 

gesalha hzefh oher twe'^a ohhe he wal hiet he him from- 
wearde beoh o63e he hit nat. c xooo Seafarer tx Adi ohhe 
yldo ohhe eeghete fte^um fromweardum feorh oo^ringeS. 

2. Froward. 

c 2275 LstueRon 45 in O. E. Misc. 94 beo luue hat ne may 
her abyde. .hit is fals and mereuh and frouh And fromward 
in vychon tide, 1576 Pkterso.n tr. Della Casa's Galatea 25, 
I call them Fromward people, which will in all things be 
ouertwart to other men. 

B. adv. 

1. In a direction which leads from, or is turned 
from, a given place or object. 

a 2547 Surrey Ps. Iv. 1 Give ear to my suit, Lord ! from- 
ward hide not thy face. 2552 Huloet s.v. Becke..''Ny\\s a 
becke fromwarde or to warde. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 
I. iv. 354 They from-ward turn. 17x2 Loud. Gaz. No. 4917/4 
The forepart of his Mane longest, the one part being short, 
lies toward, the other fromward. 

attrib. 2^5 Wither Vox Pad/. 42 Who can unite again 
a Broken-bone,Whosepartedends,aresetthefromward way. 

2. Of time : Onward from a given date. 

c 2400 Maundev. (1839) xviti. 297 And fro ihens Iromward, 
thei ben alle obeyssant to him. 

3. fig. In a different or diverse way, contrarily. 

a 2225 After, R, 134 Heo makieS frommard hore nest — 
sofie wiSuten, & horni wiSinncn. Ibid. 248 Lo I nu, hu 
urommard beo'3 h« ontfule to ure Louerd 1 

C. prep. 

1. In a direction which leads from or is turned 
from (an object), away from. 

cxzos Lay. x89oGeomagog ..Jnidde Corineum frommard 
[227s framward! nis breostc. a 2*25 Ancr. R. 222 pe hole 
half & te ewike dole drowen het vuele blod ut frommard J>e 
unhole, c 2300 Bekel 886 And kni;tes that were ek with 
him al framward him drowe. 235^ Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R. XIV. il.JTollem. MS.), Mounieynes ben..rered from- 
warde pe er^e towarde pe heuen. 2493 Festivall (W. de W. 
*S*5) 50b, All his stepf^s towarde and fromwarde the holy 
caurche, 2552 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 9^ To go wyth 
their feet the one against the other, and their heddes the 
one fromwarde the other. 2380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 127 
As cheerefuUy going towards, as Pyrocles went frowardly 
fromward his death. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. i, vi, 23 When 
the Endeavour is fromward something, it is generally called 
Aversion. 2673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 5194 Shooting it self 
forth into several points or stiri® .. from-ward its Center. 
27x3 Defham Phys. Theol. iv. xii. 221 The Feathers being 
placed fromward the Head toward the Tail, 
b. with tmesis, . . ward. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurtts s.\. Asiersus, Auersis .. cor-, 
nibus, , , with the corners from the sunne warde. 2603’ J, 
j Davies Microcosm. (Grosart) 22/2 Sol . . makes vs hcavie 
I going from-vs-ward. ^ 1633 T. James Vay. 23 The Ice had 
broken from the Ship-ward. 2703 T. N. City ff C. Pur- 
chaser 29 To signifle that a Wall.. doth not stand up right, 
but leans from-you-ward, when you stand before it. 

2. Contrary to, different from. 

^2225 Ancr, R. 200 Hercne3 nu .. al an o^er speche, & 
frommard tissc vorme. 

So rro*niwards adv. :ind frep. 
ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 142 Gif liunta gebite mannan, 
sTcah b*’y scearpan neah fromweardcs. 2634-5 Brereto.s 
Tran. (184^)^ J09 Those arc .nlso- called to account that 
are met walking fromwards the Church. 2664 Relat, Proc. 
at Hertford Assize Aug. 7 With his face from-wards the 
place where they usually met, 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- 
S'elv. 129 A pend or earnest strife fromwards. 17x3 Dkpham 
Phys.-'l heol. v. i. 3x6 Towards or fromwards the Zenith. 
2855 Morton Cycl. Agric, II. 723 Fromward (West Eng,), 
land is ploughed ‘framwards’ 2’men the horses are turnmg 
,10 the right. 2880 Jefferies Ct. Estate 159 'The carters 
..saying ‘toward* for anything near or leaning towards 
you, and ‘ vrammards ' for the reverse. 

t Fro'ncle. Obs. rare. [n. OP./rt»icbe, ad. L. 
fihtincti/tis Furuncle.] A furuncle or boil. 

*543 Tramf.ron Vtgo's Chirurg. (25861 53. 2547 Boordd 
Bra’. Health Ixxiii*. 26 b, A froncle is a lytle impostume 
ingendred of a gross bloud. 

Frond (frpnd), sb,^ [ad. L. frond-, frbns leaf, 
applied by Linnxns in a specific sense, in contra- 
distinction to folium leaf.] 

1. Hot, The icaf-like organ formed by the union 
of stem and foliage m certain flowcrless plants. 
Fonnerly (and still in loose popular language) 
applied also to the large compound leaves, c.g. of 
the palm, banana, etc. 

1*753 CfiASiBERs Cyel. Supi. s.v. Leaf, Frondes expresses 
Jca\-cs consisting of several other leaves and forming the 


whole plant.] 2785 Martyn Rousseau's But, xxi'L jL 
Our common species . . may be known by th* ^ t* 
being ovate. 2792 W. Bartram Carolma 473 fhe ij.^^ 
larger fronds were digil.ated, or rather radbted. iE«f 
Newman Brit, Ferns Inlrod. (1844) 31 The frcndi offS 
are generally much divided. 1858 T. R. Jones .•/-j-r 
Nat. 14 One or two fragments of stone with fronds of fr*-- 
sea-weed growing thereon. 2874 C. Geikie Zr/r 
vi. no The broad fronds of the pine trees. 

Itv. 11879) Cutting fronds .. from the palm-treeMiv 
lined the path. 1878 Huxley P/iysiogr. 235 A frond 
from an ordinary leaf in usually l>earing fructification. 

attrib. 2877 F. Heath Fern JV. jis One of 
contains a frond-bud or imperfect germ. 

2. Zoo/. A leaf-like expansion found m ctrtih 
animal organisms. 

2^6 Dana Zooph. (1848) 323 Small, foliactous frccd» 
solitary.^ 2876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 370 The frxidi 
are mucilaginous when young. 

Frond (fr^md), sb:- Surg. [ad. F. frendt lit 
‘sling’. The Syd. Soc. Lex. gives, ns obsoli\e,a 
latinized form frondittm.'] (Seeqnot.) 

2848 CuKiG, Frond ,. a bandage emplo3*ed prir.clpalljr b 
wounds and diseases of the nose and chin, and more ^-p^ 
cially in cases of fracture or dislocation of the lower jar. 

Frond (frpnd), v. nonce-wd. [f. Fro.n’Dx3.1] 
intr. To wave with fronds. 

2866 Blackmore Cradock Ncnvellx, A maisive „ 
crisping, fronding, feathering, .here and there. 

Frond, obs, form of Friend. 

Frondag'e (fr/^-nded^L [f. Frond 4 -aci.J 

The fronds (of a tree or plant) collectively. Some- 
times improperly used as a synonym of foliage. 

2842 Sir a. de Verb Song of Faith si Cedam u-ootbra: 
shadowy frondage cool. 2872 Swinburne ScKgsbe/.Siary, 
Hertka, The tree many-rooted.. With frondage ^ 

1885 Lady Brassey The TVrtf/rj 475 Jamaica, vith iutrK- 
ferns and flowerless frondage. 

Frondaille, var. of Frundel. Ohs. 

+ Fro'ndated, fl. Obs. rare, [l.h.frcniilt: 
leaved (f. frond-, frons leaf) + -edI.] ‘LcaTO, 
having leaves ’ (1737 Bailey vol. II). 

t Fronda-tion. Obs. rare-K [.id. htsL 
frondatidn-em, i. frond-, frons (Sceltst.) 

2664 Evelyn Sylva xxviii. 77 Lastly, Frondaiion cr lj 
taking off some of the luxuri.int branches aco 
such Trees, .is a kind of pruning. . ... 1 

II Fronde (frond). Fr. Hist. [F.//'£’Wif;5lij£<l 
The name given to the party which rose in rcbcni'^ 
against Mazarin and the Court during the mmon? 
of Louis XIV ; hence, a malcontent party; 
violent political opposition. ,, , 

2798 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. so6 
France during the periods of the League and 
xBcB Edin. Rest. XII. 493 there ever a mwfd 
tution without a frondet 2832 Disrael! J j ' 

136 A fronde was formed but they wanted a D* 

2B89 Athenatum^so Apr. S07A 

/ViJwrfr against the Second Empire when its cay« • ^ 

t Fro-nded, ppl- a.i [ad. L. fiondoloi. 
Frondated.] Having leaves or foliage. 

2640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 1. 29 The Cluslrt of 

which begirt her high fronded forehead .. 

Pronded (fr/’'nded), [f. Frosd 

-ED 2 .] Having fronds. . . 

288a Whittier Eierttal Goodness so, I know 
His islands lift Their fronded cv iv 

Wr sTAi.L Ralph Notdreck's Trust III. 
sitting., under the fronded roof of the mighlj p-"' ‘ , 

Frondent (fr^-nd6nt), a. [ad.L./'^a" f • " 
pr. pple. of frondere to put forth leaves.] 
fronds or leaves, leafy. . . pvjVn 

2677 T. Harvey tr. Owen's Epigr. IH. fl. 

- . n f-l 27*7 , - 

liyjCnviul 


Frondent, bringing forth Leaves, 
l.vn. vi, 'ITiat broad frondent Avenueui • 

— Fredk. Ct. xl. 1. (1865) IV. 12 A rca! Ii; 

with genial leafy Speculation. Reader 7 ^ 

. .broad frondent banana-Uke leafage. e 

Frondesce (fr/mde-s). v. [*'''■ 

(see Kkondesoent).] intr. To put |.^.i 
a 2816 Stauchton Eulogy Dr. R ush in 2 ^ f 
(2826) S.V.; His powers began now to frondesce au 
[Hence 2^6 in Worcester.] 

Frondescence (frpndc-sens). ^ 
frondcscentia, f. L. ‘ ^ . ^jV.j 

-ENCE.] (fl) The process or period of c 
leaf. (/;) The conversion or devciopmcni 
organs into leaves, [c) I'fondsorlca'ejsc 
[>793 Martv-n Lang. Dot., FrondtscenUp>ff 
•the lime of the year when plants fi^t .. 

2^1 Maunder Sci. 6- Lit. Treat.,^ rack t 

cise time of the year and month in ''/"j" / ^ 

ilant unfolds its leaves.^ d 


plant UnlOldS Uj. ’...r*, 

LXXVII. 216 Nearly as bright .are ihe f 




Tclhcn«v< ,, 

canncllc fronclesccncc, tlic groves of letoon . 

Frondescent (fr/mdc-sCnO, 1 '■ ' 

descenl-em, pr. pplc. of frondcsclrt, V 
dire to put forth leaves, f. 

Springin" into leaf: cxpandiuK 

sub-stony, with cru.laceotis or fron.Jr.ceni .rr, 

Dana Zmfh. (i8.8i us 41' ‘ 

dnges. 185S J. MAPTlsrAU Sr«f- Cf '- * 
frondescent life would show iiselfs- 
I lence Tronde'scently rvji>,'!irie ^ 

2846 Dana Zooph. (284s) *35 TcnuJ«» P*! 
desccntly lobed. . 
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PEONDETJR. 

. II rrondeur (frondbr). \Y.frondeitr,{.fionde 
(see Fronde).] 

1 . Fr. Hist. A member of the Fronde. 

17^ Anecd. Dist. Persons IV. 333 Would to Heaven that 
the late Frondeurs in that Country liad been as harmless. 

2 . iransf. A malcontent, an ‘ irreconcilable 

1847 Longf. in Life (1891) II. 03 All Americans who 
return from Europe malcontent with their own country', we 
call Frondeurs. x88o Da.ily^ Tel. 22 Sept., Are the French, 
then, incurable frondeurs? incorrigible revolutionists, who 
must attack a Minister simply because he is * in ’ ? 

Prondiferous (frpndi-fgr3s),rr. [f. L.frondi- 
fer bearing leaves (f. frond-, Frond : see 
-(I'JFEROua).] Bearing leaves or fronds. 

1599 R. Linche Anc. Fiction Miij, Ouershadowed with 
frondiferous boughes. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Frondi- 
ferous, that beareth leaves or branches. 1825 Hamilton 
Handbk. Terms, Frondi/erous in Botany, bearing leaves. 
1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Frondi/erotis, leaf-bearing; applied 
to flowers which produce leaves. Also applied to plants, 
like ferns, which bear fronds. 

Prondiform (frp*ndifprm), a. [f. L. frond-, 
Frond + -(i)form.] Having the shape of a 
frond. 

1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

' FrondigerOXlS(fr?ndi-d,^eres),a. frond-, 
Frond sb.'- + -^i)gehous.] Bearing fronds. 

1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Trondiparous (fr^ndi-paras), a. [f. 1 ,. frond-. 
Frond + to bring forth + -OUS.] Pro- 

ducing leaves instead of fruit. 

x866 Treas. Bot., Frondiparous, a monstrosity, consisting 
in the production of leaves instead of fruit. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Frondiparous, leaf producing ; applied to flowers 
which produce leaves. 

Prondivorons (frpndi'voras), a. [f. L. fvnd-, 
Frond sd.^ + -vor-tts devouring -t- -ous.] Eating 
or feeding on leaves. 

1828 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 126 Graminivorous, fron- 
divorous, carnivorous. 

Frondlet (fr^-ndlet). [f. Frond 4 -let.] 
A little frond. 

iZ6z yrnl. R, Dublin Soc. Apr. 348 The first young frondlet 
was seen to be protruded from the nipple end ,of the 
^orangia. x88i G, Allen Evolutionist at Large xxii. 2x3 
£ach frondlet. .is separately symmetrical as well. 

Frondose (fr()nda«'s), a. [ad. L. frondos-ns, 
f. frond-. Frond rf.l] Covered with fronds ; 
having the form or appearance of a frond. In 
early use, f Leafy, leaf-like. 

X72Z-93 Bailey, Frondose, leavy or full of leaves. 1793 
Martyn Lang, Bot., A frondose stem; applied to Palms. 
2807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 493 Liverworts. Of these the 
herbage is commonly frondose. 1831 Loudon Agric. 

§ 3987 (ed. s) 648 The branches of frondose trees. 1890 H. M. 
Stanley Darkest Africa II.^ xxviii. 260 Banana groves 
..extended out in deep frondiose [»V] groves far into the 
Semliki Valley. 

b. Comb., frondose-branched a., having flat 
branches spread horizontally like the fronds of 
a fern. 

1831 Loudon Encycl. Brit. § 3987 (ed. 2) 648 Resinous 
or frondose-branched trees. 

Hence Prondo'sely adv., Frondo'seness. 

X737 Bailey vol. II, Frondosencss, leafiness. 1882 Crom- 
BiE in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 561/2 Thallus frondosely dilated. 

i- Prondo’sity. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ity.] 

1 . Leafiness. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Frondosity, leaviness, or aptness 
to bear leaves. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. 330 
In the frondosity of a pleasant meadow. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1658 Phillips, Frondosity, a flourishing with green leaves, 
being just under the architrave. 

+ Prondo’sous, a. Obs.— 0 [badly f. L. fron- 
dos-us (see Frondose) + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Frondosous, full of leaues. 

Prondous (frp'ndas), a. [ad. lu. frondos-tts) 
see Frondose and -ous.] Leafy (see qiiots.). 

1828 Webster (citing Milne) s.v., A frondous flower is one 
which is leafy, one which produces branches charged with 
both leaves and flowers. 1864 Sir K. James Tasso xvi. xii, 
Among the frondous boughs ^ 1885 Syd. .Soc. Lex., Fron- 
dous, having branches bearing both leaves and flowers. 
Also, a term applied to flowers parts of which develop into 
leafy structures. 

Proudule (frf?‘ndi;/l). [dim. of Frond ; 
see -ULE.] A small bond {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

,11 Prons (fr^nz). [Lat.] =FRONTr^. ic. 

1856-8 W. Clark Va7t dcr Hoeven's Zool. I. 290 Poly- 
2oriium Brandt. Two series of 3 small eyes in the Irons. 

Proilt(fr»nt),r^.(andrt.) Forms: 3-7 frount'e, 
frunt(e, 4 Sc. froyntft, 4-6 fronte, 4, 6 frownt, 
(4 frond), 3- front, [a. OF. and Fr. front, ad. 
\j.froni-em,frdns the forehead.] 

I. Forehead, face, 

1 . —Forehead i. Now only foel. or in highly 
rhetorical language. 

CZ290 5 *. Eng. Leg. I. 169/2176 Bote fram J>- rijt half ofis 
frount. rx37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 1547 pc takineofhe 
cors to mak, one bar froynitis. 1390 Gower Couf I. 47 A 
sterre whit Amiddes in her front she [the horsjhadde. f z 45 ° 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 405 pe calf is rede I undertake, With 
a white sleme in pe fronie. 1481 C.octon Myrr. 11. v. 71 
Peple iher. .haue only but one eye. and that standeth right 
in themyddysofthefronteorforhede. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. vi. 4 b, On theyr heads a Saracoll of 


Crj'mson velvet, and before the front the bande, a silver 
socket set with long feathers. x6o2 Shaks. Hatn. in. iv. 56 
See what a grace was seated on his Brow, Hyperions curies, 
- the front of loue himselfe, xfiyi Milton 496 The 

mark of fool set on his front ! 173s Somerville Chase in. 

513 Soon he rears Erect his tow'nng Front. X777 Sheridan 
Sell. Scand. A Portrait 13 Ye matron censors. .Whose peer- 
ing eye and wrinkled front declare, etc. 18x4 Scott Ld. 
of Isles \i. xxxvii. And bore he.. Such noble front, such 
waving hair? 1847 Lytton LucretutiTZ^yszj Hernostrils 
dilated, and her front rose erect. 1884 SV. Allincham Black- 
berries (1890) 88 Blear eyes, huge cars, and front of ape. 

b. in fig. phrases, after Shakspere. 

1604 Skaks. Oth. i.iii. 80 The verie head, and front of my 
offending. Ibid. in. i. $2 (Qq.) To take the safest occasion 
by the front. 1816 Keatince Trav. {1817) I. \$ This xvas 
the whole front of his offending. 1878 RIorley Condorcet 
37 Placing social aims at the head and front of his life. 

c. rarely used techn., e.g. in Entomology. 

1826 Kirby &Sp. A«/owf>/.(i828) III. xxxiv. 483 The front 
of insects may be denominated the middle part of the face 
between the eyes. 

2 . By extension : The whole face. a.Yr. front. 
Front to front ( arch.) = face to face : see Face 2 d. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dr P. R. ix. ix.(z495) 354 Januarius 
is paynted wyth two frontes to shewe and to teche the be- 
gynnynge and ende of the yere. c 1450 MirourSaluacioun 
791 Nor hire nekke nor hire front \'sed .sho to here vppright. 
1508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kenncdic 84 Fy ! feyndly front, 
far fowlar than ane fen. <21605 Flyting^u. Mont- 

gomerie 784 Jock Blunt, thrawin frunt ! 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
iv.iil. 232 Front to Front, Bring thou this Fiend of Scotland 
and my selfe. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 82 Brazen Impu- 
dence., hath two fronts, its boasting one, and bold one : with 
the one they look back . . the other looketh forward. 1697 
Creech Manilius i. ix. They stand not front to front, but 
each doth view The others Tayl, pursu’d as they pursue. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4 P. 292 Antelopes . . guarding 
their Fronts, scampering with their Heads to the Earth, to 
avoid the . . Enemy aloft. 1767 Sir W. Jones 7 Fountains 
Poems (1777) 50 Till thrice the sun his rising front has 
shown. 1^2 Beddoes Hygeta 11. 39 Those . . have the 
courage to treat it, front to front, in a manner corresponding 
to the enormity of the consequences tetc.). 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 11. i. 28 For front to' front in an hour we stood. 

3 . fa. The face as expressive of emotion or char- 
acter ; expression of countenance {pbsP). b. Bear- 
ing or demeanour in confronting anything ; degree 
of composure or confidence in the presence of 
danger, etc. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ir. pr. vili. 47 (Camb. MS.) Whan 
she [fortune] descouereth hir frownt and sbeweth hir maneres. 
C1477 Caxton ^ason 104 b, [Medea) commanded that her 
ladies, .shold put on the fayr fronte in entencton to make 
fesle solempne. 1637 Heywood Royall King t. Wks. 1874 
VI, t7 That face..beares the selfe-same front. x7xx Steele 
Sped. No. 20 F 3 A Fellow that is capable of shewing an 
impudent Front before a whole Congregation. 1762 Fal- 
coner Shipvor. II. 347 Wh<^ patient in adversity, still bear 
The firmest front. 1800-24 Campbell Visitinr Scene 
in Ayrshire iv, Through the perils of chance . . May thy 
front be unalterid. 1821 Scott Kenitw. vi. The. .unclouded 
■front of an accomplished courtier. 1873-4D1XON TvjoQuems 
ly. XXII. ix. 221 Kildare .. resolved to ..meet his accusers 
with a brazen front. 

iransf, 1855 Prescott Philip II, 1 . 11. xiv. 309 The league, 
which had raised so bold a front against the government, 
had crumbled away. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 76 The lime- 
stone bastions, .preserved a front of gloom and grandeur. 

4 . Lffrontery, impudence. Cf. Face 7, Fore- 
head 2. Now rare. So, f mast of front. To 
have the front : to be sufficiently impudent. 

1653 H. More Anitd. Ath. iii. ix. (1712) 170, I . . wonder 
how any man, except one of the most hardened front, can 
[etc,]. 1700 Steele Taller No. 168 F 3 Men of Front carry 

Things belore ’em with little Opposition. 17x7 De Foe 
Mem. Ck. Scot. (1844) 5 With what Front the Absurdities 
charg’d on her could be broach’d in the World. 1849 
hlACAULAV Hist. Eng. II. 293 None of the commissioners 
had the front to pronounce that [etc.]. 

II. Foremost part. 

6, Mil. a. The foremost line or part of an army 
or battalion. Also, fa rank {ohs.^, and in words 
of command ; e.g. files to the frosit, right in front. 

c 1350 IPill. Paleme lu sexe seroli batailes. .al before 
in be frond he ferde Jxm him*selue. cj^ooDesir, Troy 1278 
pan. .ffrochit into pe frount & a fray made. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur w. x. 87 But alweyes kyng Lot helde hym in the 
formest frunte. 1598 Barret Theor. tVarres Gloss. 250 
.Fronte, a French word, is the face or foreparte of a squadron 
.or baltell. 1607 Shaks- Cor. 1. vi. 8 Both our powers, with 
smiling Fronts cncountring. 1625 Markham Souldiers 
Accid. 6 The Rankes are called Frunts, because they stand 
• formost. .but in truth none can properly be called the Frunt, 
but the ranke which standeth formost. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. los Front to Front Presented stood in temble array. 
X697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Ji, 378. As Legions in the Field 
their Front display. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 61 
Commanded Captain Jochem, who led the Blacks, to march 
. in the Front. 1775 R. Kino in Life 4 Corr. (1894) I. 9 They 
..began their march, with a very wide Front. 1838-43 
.Arnold Hist. Rome III. xHii. 141 The. .Gaulish horse 
charged the Romans front to front. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
! Artil. Man. (1862) 7 Files to the front. Ibid. 18 A column 
Left in front will bring its rear companies to the front. 

! Ibid. Ip Open column, right in front — right about face. 

"b. Line of battle. 

X37S Barbour Bruce xtTf. 569 The IngUss men com on 
‘ sadly. . Richt in a frount vith a bancr. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
X0869 And all fore to pe fight in a frunt hole. 1607 Topsell 
.Four-f. Beasts (1658) 249 They used to teirifie the Bar- 
barians, setting their Horses in a double front, so as they 
appeared headed both waj’cs. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 78 
I If wc aduance in a large Front.. if in a narrow Front. 16^ 

I . Milton P. L. i. 563 Advanc’t in view they stand, a horrid 
t . Front Of dreadful length, vjto Lend. Gas. No. 4744/* Our 


.. Arrny .. marched .. to Attack the Enemy in full Front. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 349 The Spartans. .preser\’ing 
an even and unbroken front. 1886 Daily Hev-s 13 Sept. 5/7 
The troops marched past, the infantry in company fronts and 
the cavalry by half squadrons. 

c. The foremost part of the ground occupied, or 
in wider sense, of the field of operations ; the part 
next the enemy. Also, the foremost part of a posi- 
tion, as opposed to the rear. 

1665 Manley Groiius' Loro C. IFarres 440 Not onely the 
Front as heretofore, but the backside also, .rendred unsafe. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 P. II. xli. 504 Belisarius protected his 
front with a deep trench. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desf 
VI. 367 , 1 propose to move up the infantrj’ of the army to the 
front again. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 320 One 
division . . was sent to take the stockades in rear, while 
another , . threatened them from the front. 1879 Fife- 
CooKSON Armies of Balkans i. 6 To see him before his 
departure for the front next day. 1889 R, Kipling Willie 
Winkie 72 British Regiments were wanted — badly wanted— 

■ at the Front. 

fig. 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 54 The present state of 
our artillery requires an advance to the front, to be in a line 
with the march of science. 

d. The direction towards which the line faces 
when formed. Change of front', see Charge v. 
9 b ; in quot.^^. To make front to ; to face in the 
direction of; in quot.^/. 

1832 in Prop. Regul. Instr. Cavalry nr. 46. 1833 Regul. 
Instr. Cavalry i, 14 The whole will face, as accurately as 
possible, to their former front, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 
I. i. (1872) 9 The improvised Municipals make front to this 
also. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. 4 Educ. iv. 92 This change 
of front seems to be founded on the report of the Board of 
Education for Scotland. 1891 Daily A'eius 28 Nov. 5/6 The 
eventuality of a war with two fronts — that is to say, with 
France and Russia — was foreseen. 

e. Front of fortification', see quot. 1859. 

1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 23 The outline above 
traced is called a Front of Fortification. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Arlil. Man, (1862)261 A Front of Fortification consists of 
two half bastions, and a curtain. 


6. Arch. 'Any side or face of a building, but 
more commonly used to denote the entrance side ’ 
(Gwilt) ; occas. collect, in sing., and pi, = ' the four 
sides’ (of a mansion). Also back-, rearfront. 

1365 Durham Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 41 Non fecit clausu- 
ram tenement! sui de le front. 1382 Wvclip Ezek. xl. 9 He 
metide.*the frount therof In two cubitis. £1440 Protnp, 
Parv. tSi/i Frownt, or frunt of a churche, or ol»er howsys, 
1624 WoTTOM Arehit. (1672)16 And the contrary fault of 
low distended Fronts, is as unseemly. 1703 MoxoN Meek. 
Exerc. 265 A Building, which is 25 Feet, both in the Front 
and Reer Front. tr. Juan 4 Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 

32 The fronts being of stone. 1806 Gazetteer Scoil. (to. 2) 
144 The Town-house, an elegant structure, with a handsome 
front. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. 1 st. III. 150 Monastic 
cloisters with their dark length of front. Ibid, 266 One of 
the back-fronts of the old palace. z888 Burcon Lives 12 
Gd. Men II. xii. 355 The garden front was most incon- 
veniently embowered, .in forest trees. 2893 W. P, Courtney 
in Academy 13 May 413/1 The fronts of the mansion were 
decorated with statues by skilled sculptors. 

7 . gen. The part or side of an object which seems 
to look out or to be presented to the eye ; the fore- 
part of anything, the part to which one normally 
comes first. Opposed to back, tsp. in objects that 
have only two sides. Cf. Back sb. 3. 

c T400 Destr. Troy 10814 In Jje frunt of hut faire yle, Was 
a prouynse of prise. 1555 Edf.n Decades 85 We found the 
fyrst front of this land to bee broader. 2577 B. Gooce 
Heresback’s Husb. 1. (1586) 41 b, A lowe kinde of Carre with 
a couple of wheeles, and the Frunt armed with Sharpe 
Syckles. 2605 Shaks. Macb. v. viti, 47 Had he his hurls 
before? I, on the Front. 2705 Addison Italy 5 The Front 
to the Sea is not large, but there are a great many Houses 
behind it built up the Side of the Mountain. 2788 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 F. 1 . (Milman) V, a The southern basis presents a 
front of a thousand miles to the Indian Ocean. 2823 H. J. 
Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 287 The opposite angles, edges, 
and planes, which are supposed to form the back of the 
engraved figure, are respectively similar to those which 
appear on its front. 2852 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 
398 The sternum itself being so largely developed, as to 
cover almost the entire front of the bodj’. 2893 F. W. 
Maitland Mem. de Pari. Introd. 92 The skin being thin, 
the writing on the front could be seen upon the back. 

b. transf. With reference to time ; The first 
period ; the beginning, poet. 

C1600 Shaks. Sonn. cii, Philomel in summer’s front doth 
sing, Tennyson Card. Dan. 28 More black than 

ashbuds in the front of March. 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sg. 237 A hawthorn in the front of June. 

+ 0. «FliONTIER 4. Obs. 

2589 Greene Sp. Masquerado Wks. (Grosart) V. 256 
When theSarasens..had inuaded Germanie, and the frontes 
of France, 2593 Hollvband Fr. Diet. P 2 b, Les fro7tticres 
d" vn pais, the frontiers of a countrey : the front or marches. 

d. Mining. =Face 20 a. 

2717 tr. FreziePs Voy. S. Sea 183 A Mine, which Is 40 
Varas, or Spanish Yards in Front. 2867 W. ^y. Smyth CoalCf^ 
Coat-mining 140 Let us now turn our attention to tbe lace 
or front of the working. 

e. Land facing a road, river, the sea, etc. , a 

the Lots herein before mentioned. houses or 

Act 2 Occupiers of ancient messuages, cot g s. 


lUS. . 

f Theatrical. (See quots.) . _ - 

JSC. 2894 EvalingNeufS jB OcL 2/6 Generally speaking, 
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' 14. Denoting ground, reason, cause, or motive : 
Because of, on account of, owing to, as a result of, 
through. Now replaced in some uses by for, 
i6xx Shaks. Cymb. i. v. 24 Your Highnesse Shall from 
this practise but make hard your heart. 1622 Fletcher Sp. 
Curate 111. Hi, For what I now do is not out of spleen, .but 
from remorse of conscience. 1663 Cowley Pindar. Odes 2nd 
Olympique, Argt., He is commended, .from his Hospitality, 
Munificence and other Virtues. 17x0 Norris Chr. Prud. 
ii. 99 His Cunning is the more odious from the resemblance 
it has to Wisdom. 1762 Goldsji. CrV. /K xi, From such a 
picture of nature in primeval simplicity, .are you in love with 
fatigue and solitude? 1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. W_ks. 
1799 1 . 165 Whether from the fall or the fright, the Major 
mov'd off in a month. 1776 Trial of Nundocovtar jyifz 
The man could not be brought here . . without imminent 
danger of expiring from fatigue. 1796 Hist, in Ann. Reg-. 

8 They spoke and acted from principle. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby iv. iii, Remarkable from the neatness . . of its 
architecture. x^9 MacaulaV Hist. Eng. II. 232 That 
weak apostle who from fear denied the Master. 1851 
Jlliistr. Land. Hews 11 Jan. 23 Nine children died from 
want of breast milk. 1853 White Melville Gladiators I. 
264 The mighty fabric . . was beginning, .to sink and crum- 
ble from its own enormous size and weight. XB83 Mancit. 
Exam. 29 Oct. 5/4 The firm had to suspend payment, not 
from any fault of their own, but from their connection with 
another firm. 1883 Law Ref. ii Q. Bench Div. 597 The 
censure had been made injuriously and from motives of 
private malice. 1885 T. Raleigh in Laxo Q. Rev. Apr. 151 
A person suffering from senile dementia is not a lunatic. 

b. indicating the ground of a judgement, belief, 
or the like. 

c 1000 A^. Gosp. Matt. vii. 16 Fram hyra waestmun ge hi 
undergyi^. 1673 Ray yourtt. Low C, (1738) I. 7 Ibat the 
rain doth continually wash down earth from the mountains 
. .is manifest from the Lagune or flats about Venice. 1855 
J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) III. xxix. 328 From your 
silence I fear the fact is so. 1891 M. R. Haselden in Law 
Times ^ XCII. 107/1 From the language of the preamble 
you might perhaps fancy that [etc,]. 1894 Solicitors fiml, 
XXXIX. 2/2 It IS clear from these decisions that [etc.]. 

15. Used in certain of the above senses (esp. i, 
2 j 3 » 9 , 10 ) with an adverb or a phrase (prep. + 
sb. or pron.) as object, a. With obj. an adverb 
(of place or time), as from ahove^ ofo.ry etc. Also, 
more or less pleonastically, before henccy thence, 
•whence, henceforth, etc. : see those words. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 7505 (Trin,), I hadde no helpe but from 
aboue. /iiV, 16740 (Fairf,) From then [^//. fra pan. Trin, 
fro hennej. X362 Lancl. P, PI. A. iii. 105 Com late from bi- 
gonde. <*XSS3 Philpot Exam. [1842) 403 A destiny which 
from ever hath been, is, and shall be true. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Plantations (Arb.) 534 That the Plantation may spread into 
Generations, and not be euer peeced from without. X685 Dry- 
DBH Thren. A^ust, 169 They mined it near, they battered 
from afar. X748TiiOMSOsC/Tr/./H/T'<?/. 11, 391 And from beneath 
was heard a wailing sound. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Pill, x 16 The 
mingling notes came softened from below. x82x Keats 
Isafetla xxxH, The breath of Winter comes from far away. 
1837 Carlyle Er.Rev, I. 11. vii, From of old. Doubt was but 
halt a Magician. 

b. Followed by a preposition indicating a static 
condiiion, as from amidst, beneath, elc. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 25 Fram bejeondan iordanen. 
X388 WvcnF Luke xxiv. 49 Til that je be clothid with 
yertu from an hig. 1588 Shaks. Tit, A. iv. i. 44 She culd 
'jt from among the rest, 1637 Milton Lycidas j 6 The 
sacred well That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 
1671 -- Samson 1^1 His fiery virtue roused From under 
ashes into sudden name. 1667 Sir R. Moray Let. 10 Dec. 
in Lauderdale Papers <1885) II. 88 There is a Damned 
book come hither from beg’ond sea called Naphlali. X710 
Steele Taller No. 170 p 4, I thought it better to remove a 
studious Countenance from among busy ones. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. vi, That they might feast on fresh meat from on 
shore, as we did with tneir salt meat from on board. 176X 
(see sb]. 2786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 56(1787) II. 197, 

I see my grandmother .. looking at me from under her 
spectacles. 183^ Lvtton Rienzii. i, A body of horsemen., 
dashed from amidst the trees. 

c. Followed, more or less pleonastically, by a 
prep, of similar meaning, as out, out of, forth, off, 
where each prep, serves to strengthen or supple- 
ment the sense of the other. 

CX592 Marlowe Massacre Paris 11. iii, His soul is fled 
from out his bre.*vst. 1594 Hooker Eecl. Pol. i. viii. | 5 
(A principle] drawn from out of the ver>’ bowels of heaven 
and c.Trih, 1607 Simks. Timon 2. 2. 238 , 1 will choose Mine 
heyre from forth the Beggers of the world 1632 G. Hughes 
Saints Losse 51 Know yc not tliat God hath taken away 
your capiainc from off your heads this day? 1700 Drydcn 
Pal. Sf Arc. m. st4 Knights unhorsed may rise from off the 
plain. _X789 G. White Selbor^ie aSrx) I. xiv. 256 From out 
of the side of this bed leaped an animal. 18*0 Keats St, 
Agnes XXX, While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
(etc.]. 1887 A. Birrei.l Obiter Dicta Ser. ii. 150 Ready to 
encage with all comers on all subjects from out the stores 
of his accumulated knowledge. 

t B. quasi-nifo.^-away. (Cf. Fno D.) Only in 
phr. to am! front (.-lo and fro -.from and Itack. 

ni,5o Knt.de la your 11E6S) 60 The sj nncr that gothc 
ofic to and from in bis foule plcs.-iunce. 2608 Topsell 
SerHnit {1658) CoS A sliding snake .. Gliding along the 
altar, from and bavk. 

t C. quasi-rrx{;'. ® from the time when. (Cf. Fito 
C. 1 .) Ohs, 

lnij 66 Chavci.r Rom. Rose 850 From she was twelve 
yetr cf age, She of hir love graunt him made, exsoo 
Laurelat 143a Euery cili . . Done frome he passith the ;cris 
of Innocens. 2583 Bamngtos Commau tm. ix. Applic. 
Wks,(i637) 91 From morning to night, from wee rise till wc 
ROC toijcd. x6oi Warner XI. Ixvi. (16x2) 282 From 

Lluabeth to Kaigne, and I to Hue bcguunc. 


Frome, Fromenty: see Frume, Frumenty. 
Fromple, var. of Frusipee. 

+ Fromsliapeii,///. Ohs, Also 6 frame- 
shapen. [f. FB 03 t-i- S haken; ?in imitation of L. 
deformalus.'l Deformed, misshapen. 

1581 J. Bell tr. Haddon's Answ. Osor. ir. 75 b, This 
extraordinarie Jurisdiction of the Pope, is a most , .deformed 
framesbapen cnaungelyng. •2594 Cakvk Huarte's^ Exam. 
IVits XV. § 4. 307 How from-shapen this philosophy is, which 
Aristotle bringeth in. 

FrO'lUWard, sh. dial. Also frommard. [app. 
subst. use of next : see Kroe.] —Froe. 

1883 Hants Gloss,, Frontward ox Frommard, a tool used 
in lath-rending or cleaving, xZyd Glouc, Gloss., Frommard, 
d* FrO’mward, n., adv., prep. Ohs. Forms: 
I frpmweard {adj^, 5 froramard, south, vrom- 
mard, 3-4 framward, 4-6 fromwarde, 3- from- 
■ward. [f. From f -ward.] 

A. adj. —Turned from or away, (See also B. i 

attrib.') 

1. Departing, about to depart. (Only OE.) 

c 888 K. >Elfred Boeth. .xk § 2 ^Ic j^ra ^ )as woruld 
Sesffilba hsefb o\>ct twe^a he wat k®t he him from- 
wearae beo^ oSoe he hit nat. c 1000 Seafarer 71 Adi o|>J>e 
yldo okhe ecshete faegam fromweardum feorh oo^ringeS. 

2. Froward. 

c 1275 Luuef on 4S in O. E. Misc, 94 |>eo luue f>at ne may 
her abyde. .hit Is fals and mereuh and frouh And fromward 
in vychon tide. 2576 Peterson tr. Della Casa's Galateo 25 , 
I call them Fromward people, which will in all things be 
ouertvvart to other men. 

B. adv, 

1. In a direction which leads from, or is turned 
from, a given place or object. 

a 1547 Surrey Ps. Iv. x Give ear to my suit, Lord ! from- 
ward hide not thy face. 2552 Huloet s.v. . Wyth a 

becke fromwarde or to warde. 2591 Sylvester Du Barias 
i. iv. 354 They from-ward turn. X71X Loud, Gas. No. 40x7/4 
The forepart of his Mane longest, the one part being short, 
lies toward, the other fromward. 

attrib. 2645 Wither Pox Pad/, 42 Who can unite again 
a Broken-bone, Whose parted ends, are set the fromward way. 

2. Of time t Onward from a given date. 

c 2400 Maundev. (1839) xviii. 297 And fro ihens fromward, 
thei ben alle obeyssant to him. 

3. fg. In a different or diverse way, contrarily. 

<1x225 Alter, R, 134 Heo makieff frommard hore nest — 

sofie wiSuten, & l>omi \vi 3 innen. Ibid. 248 Lo I nu, hu 
urommard beo'S he ontfule to ure Louerd ! 

C. prep, 

1. In a direction which leads from or is turned 
from (an object), away from. 

exaos Lay. x8po Geomagog . . hudde Corineum frommard 
(2275 ffamwardj nis breoste. <2x225 Ancr. R. 222 pe hole 
half & te ewike dole drowen pet vuele blod ut frommard J>e 
unhole. c 2300 Beket 886 And knigtes that were ek with 
him al framward him drowe. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R. XIV. il. (Tollem. MS.), Mounieynes ben. .rered from- 
warde pe crpe towardc pe heuen. 2493 Festivall (W. de W. 
15x5) 50b, All his steppes towarde and fromwarde the holy 
churche. 2551 Recordf. Cast. Knotul, (1556) 93 To go wyih 
their feet the one against the other, and their heddes the 
one fromwarde the other, 2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 127 
As cheerefuUy going towards, as Pyrocles went frowardly 
fromward his death. 2652 Hobbes Leviath. i. vi, 23 When 
the Endeavour is fromward something, it is generally called 
Aversion. 2673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 5x94 Shooting it self 
forth into several points or stiria: . . from-w’ard its Center. 
27x3 Derham Phys. Theol. iv. xii. cat The Feathers being 
placed fromward the Head toivard the Tail, 
b. with tmesis, ym// , . ward, 

2565-73 CoORER Thesaurus s.\. Astersus, Auersis .. cor» 
nibus , , . with the comers from the sunne warde. 2603' J. 
Davies Microcosm, (Grosart) 22/2 Sol . . makes vs heavie 
going from-vs-ward. 1633 T, James Poy. 23 ff'he Ice had 
broken from the Ship-ward. 2703 T. N. City 4 C. Pnr-^ 
chaser 29 To signifie that a Wall., doth not stand up right, 
but leans from-you-ward, when you stand before it. 

2. Contrary to, different from. 

<xx22S Ancr, R. 200 HercncS nu al an o 3 cr speebe, fie 
frommard tisse vomie. 

So rro*mwards adv, and prep. 
cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 242 Gif hunta sebite mannan, 
sleah \>ry scearpan neah fromweardcs. X634-5 Brcreto.n 
Trasr. (2844)^ ITiosc are also- called to account that 
are met warning fromwards the Church. 2664 Relal. Proc, 
at Hertford Assise Aug. 7 With his face from-wards the 
place where riiey usually met. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 
Selz\ x^ A pend or carne.st strife from wards. 2723 Dhpiiam 
Phys.’TIteol, v. i. 316 Towards or fromwards the Zenith. 
2855 Mortos Cyel. Agrie. II, 723 Fronnoard (\Vest Eng,), 
land is ploughed ‘ framwards ' when the horses are turning 
to the nght. 2880 Jefferies Gt, Estate 259 The carters 
. . saying * Coward * for anything near or leaning towards 
you, and ‘vrammards' for the reverse. 

tFro'Jicle. Ohs, rare, [a. OF./>w/r/<?, ad. L. 
funtnculus Furuncle,] A furuncle or boil. 

2543 Trahefon P/go’j Chirttrg, (15861 S 3 - *5^7 Booude 
Brc 7 ’. Health Ixxiii. 26 b. -A froncle is a lytle impostume 
ingendred of a gross blouo. 

Frond (fr^nd), sb,^ [ad. L. frond-, frons leaf, 
applied by Linnreus in a specific sense, in contra- 
distinction to folium leaf.] 

1. Bot. The Ic.'if-likc organ formed by the union 
of stem and foliage in certain flowerless plants. 
Formerly land still in loose popular language) 
applied also to the large compound leaves, e. g. of 
the palm, banana, etc. 

(*753 Chambers 0 'r/..Y*r//. s.v. Leaf Frondes expresses 
Isax-es consisting of several other leaves and forming. the 


FROIiDESCENT. 

whole plant.] 2785 Martys Rousseau's Bci xxttL i' 
Our common species , . may he known by the frond c- W 
being ovate. 2792 W. Bartram Carolina 47s fh- bS 
larger fronds were digitated, or rather radiaitd. iSiaf 
Newman Brit. Ferns Introd. (1844) 3r The frondsoff-i 
are generally much divided. 2858 T. R. Joses 
A'at. 14 One or two fragments of stone with fronds o:--;.- 
sea-weed growing thereon. *874 C. Geikie Zyr/, 
vi. 110 The broad fronds of the pine trees. iS-j — CirJ 
liv. (1879) 661 Cutting fronds .. from the palo-irees, 
lined the path. 287B Huxley Physicp-. 235 A frond di/;*rs 
from an ordinary leaf in usuallg* i^aring fnicfifiaijoc. 

attrib. 2877 F. Heath Fern IC. 112 One of the liEtr 
contains a frond-bud or imperfect germ. 

2. Zoo/. A leaf-like expansion found in ccruin 
animal organisms. 

2^6 Dana Zooph, (1848) 323 Small, foliactoas freni 
solitary. 2876 Harley btat. Med. fed. 6) 370 The 
are mucifaginous when young. 

Frond (frf’nd), sb:- Surg. [ad. F. fnr.it lit. 
'sling’. The Syd. Soc. Lex. gives, as obsol;\e,j 
latinized form frondiumi^ (See qnot.) 

2848 Craig, Frond a bandage emplojtd principaHyi: 
wounds and diseases of the nose and chin, and mere 
ciallj'^ in cases of fracture or dislocation of the loner jjv. 

Frond (frpnd), v. nonce-wd, [f. FBosDri.l] 
intr. To wave with fronds. 

2866 Blackmore Cradock Nowellt, A massive wwd .. 
crisping, fronding, feaihering,.herennd there. 

Frond, obs. form of Feiend. 

Fronda^e (frp-nded^), [f. Frond 
T he fronds (of a tree or plant) collectively. SoEt- 
times improperly used as a synonym of foliage. 

284a Sir a. DC Vere Song of Faith 21 Cedam 
shadowy frondage cool, 1872 Svvinbub.se SengshtJ. Sttrx. 
Hertha, The tree many-rooted.. With frondage ^ frritei 
2885 Lady Brassey The Trades 475 Jamaica, with i'.st.*^- 
ferns and flowerless frondage. 

Prondaille, var. of FRUNDEii. Ohs. 

+ Fro^ndated, ci, Ohs, rare. [f. 'L.fmd^i-^'> 
leaved (f. frond-, frons leaf) + -Eok] *Lcarei 
having leaves ’ (1727 Bailey vol. II). 

t Fronda'tion. Ohs. rare~K [ad. late L 
fronddtion-em, f. frond-, frons leaf.] (SccqucL) 
2664 Evelyn xxvlii. 77 Lastly, Frondatba ort.e 

taking off some of the luxuriant branches and spnji, 
such Trees, .is a kind of pruning. ^ 1 

11 Fronde (frond). Fr, Hist, [f.fmdi%\\Ti] 
The name given to the party which rose in reWi^ 
against Mazarin and the Court during the nunontj* 
of Louis XIV ; hence, a malcontent party; alia 
violent political opposition. . 

*79® J* Q* Adams IPks. (2854) IX. 206 * 1 }’* 

France during the periods of the League and ipe sk-- 
1808 Edin. Em. XII. m "'as there ever a muri W’'-' 
tution without a /rondel 2832 Disraeli ) «/* 

136 A froude was formed but they w.inted a iw 
2889 Athenoeum_2o Apr. 507/2 His chance cane 
against the Second Empire when Usoay« 

t rro-nded, ppl a.> [ad. h. frctidelm-. 
Fhondated.] Having leaves or foliage. 

2640 Howell Dodona's Gr, i. 29 The Clusire of *- ■ 
V’hich begirt her high fronded forehead 

Fronded (fr^i-nded), ppl, c.- [f. - 

-ed 2.] , Having fronds. . . sVft 

288a Whittier Eternal Goodness 20, I 
His islands lift Their fronded palms in am. * 3 ^^^ 
Wfstai.l Ralph Norhreck's Trust IlL xiv. * 
sitting, .under the fronded roof of the mighty p*"' • 

Frondent (fr/i-ndem), a. [ad. L r'ji c' 
pr. pple. of frondirc to put forth leavc5.J 
fronds or leaves, leafy. . , , 


2677 T. Harv’FY tr. OivetCs ^ _ 
Tree, still frondenl, flourishing. 


*7*7 




vronaeni, oringing lonn i-caves. .7/., 

I. vii. vi, TTiat broad frondent Avenue de I 
— FrrM. Ct. xi. 1 . 1 J865IIV. la A real ;,.p: 

•with genf.il leafy speculation. sZ 6 ^ Reader ^ ' 

, .broad frondent banana-like leafage, / 

Frondesce (fr/mde-s), v. 

(see Fhondescent).] tntr, To put fort 

axBxS Stauchton Eulogy Dr. Rmh m * 

(x8i6) S.V.', His powers began now to frondcscc 
[Hence 2846 in W0RCF.STER.] ^ 

Frondescence (fr^nde-sens). 1“ • 
frondcscentia, f. h. frondescettl-em ■ 

-EKCE.] (n) The process or period of w 
leaf, (i'l The conversion or 


organs into leaves, (c) I'ronds or lu- , 

[1753 Maktvn ifv' 

id 


g. .'j, 

•thcMme of the Ye.ar when pl.ints 
2842 Maunder AV/. < 5 * d^tt. Treat., Fro>^ , ,, 


• Lit. Treat., ^ 

CISC time of the year and toonlli m 
plant unfolds us leaves. *888 ci 

LXXVIL ai6 Nearly os bright 
canncllc frondescence, the groves of Icmot 

Frondescent (fipndt'scnO, o. K iiff 
desient-cvt, pr. pple. of frcndisfcrr, H ],.f j 
dere to iiut forth lcavc.s, f. /"""'J'J;. 


))Ut iuitii •• J - f'.nnl. 

Springing into leaf; expanding 
isaS^TAm: Elm,. Ka/. 

siil>-Aton\-, wilh cni'laccouv or fronire'<vn 


Iib-Atony, wiin cni'.accouv or - 

Bana (iS.Sl IJJ 

daRCi. 1S58 J. .Maati.vxau S/ll'l. C*r 

frondc'ccnl life would $how itself fl? 

J Icncc rronae-scently adr. o, !’» 

Dana Zm/A. (.8,8) is, Jtnla.M I T 
dcjccniiy lobed. 
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FRONT. 


FRONDEUR. 

. 11 Proildeiir(frondor). \¥.frondettr, l.fronde 
(see Fronde).] 

1 . Fr. Hist. A member of the Fronde. 

17^ Anecd. Dist. Persons IV. 333 Would to Heaven that 
the late Frondeurs m that Country liad been as harmless. 

2 . transf. A malcontent, an ‘ irreconcilable 

1847 Longf. in Life (1891) n._ 03 All Americans who 
return from Europe malcontent with their own country, we 
call Frondeurs. xB8o Datly^ Tel. ^2 Sept., Are the French, 
then, incurable frondeurs? incorrigible revolutionists, who 
must attack a Minister simply because he is ‘ in *? 

IVondlferonS (fr^ndi-reras), a. [f. ts.froitdi- 
fer bearing leaves (f. frond-, Frond sb ^ : see 
-(llFERons).] Bearing leaves or fronds. 

1590 R. Linche Anc. Fiction Miij, Ouershadowed with 
froncliferous boughes. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Froniii- 
ferouSs that beareth leaves or branches. 1825 Hamilton 
Handbk, Terms, Frondi/erous in Botany, bearing leaves. 
1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Frondi/erous, leaf-bearing; applied 
to flowers which produce leaves. Also applied to plants, 
like ferns, which bear fronds. 

Troudiform (^-ndiffrm), a. [f. L. frond-. 
Frond ri.l + -(i)FORM.] Having the shape of a 
frond. 

1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Trondigerous (frpndi-d,^eras),fl. [f. 'L. frond-. 
Frond sb.'- + -ti)GEROUS.] Bearing fronds. 

1885 in Syd. Soc. Le.x. 

FroildiparOUS(frf’Rdi'par 3 s),<z. [f. 'L. frond-., 
Tv.o^'D sb.^ -k par-ei^e to bring forth + -ous.] Pro- 
ducing leaves instead of fruit. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Frondiparons, a monstrosity, consisting 
in the production of leaves instead of fruit. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Frondiparous, leaf producing ; applied to flowers 
which produce leaves. 

Prondivorons (frf>ndi-v6ras), a. [f. L. frond-. 
Frond sb^ + -vor-iis devouring + -ous.] Eating 
or feeding on leaves. 

1828 Southey Lett. (1856) IV, 126 Graminivorous, fron- 
divorous, carnivorous. 

Frondlet (frf»*ndlet). [f. Frond + -let.] 
A little frond. 

1862 Jml. R. Dublin Soc. Apr, 348 The first young frondlet 
was seen to be protruded from the nipple end ,of the 
Morangia, 2881 G. Allen Evolutionist at Large xxii. 213 
Each frondlet.. is separately symmetrical as well, 
Prondose tfrpndou-s), a. [ad. L. frondos-us, 
i. frond-. Frond rf.l] Covered with fronds i 
“having the form or appearance of a frond. In 
early use, + Leafy, leaf-like. 

Z72X-93 Bailey, Frondose, leavy or full of leaves. 1793 
Martyn Lang. Bot,, A frondose stem; applied to Palms, 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bet, 493 Liverworts. Of these the 
herbage is commonly frondose. 1831 Lcuootf Encycl. Agric. 

§ 3987 (ed, 2) 648 The branches of frondose trees. 18^ H, M. 
Stanley Darkest Africa 11 .^ xxviii. 260 Banana groves 
..extended out in deep frondiose [«tfl groves fax into the 
Semliki Valley. 

b. Comb., frondose-branched a., having flat 
branches spread horizontally like the fronds of 
a fern. 

1831 Loudon Encycl. Brit. § 3987 (ed. 2) 648 Resinous 
or frondose-branched trees. 

Hence Proudo'sely adv., Prondo'seness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Frondosencss, leafiness. 2882 Crom- 
BIE in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 561/2 Thallus frondosely dilated, 
t FrondO’Sity. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ity.] 

1 . Leafiness. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Frondosity, leaviness, or aptness 
to bear leaves. 2772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr, Gerund 1 . 330 
In the frondosity of a pleasant meadow, 

2 , (See quot.) 

2658 Phillips, Frondosity, a flourishing with green leaves, 
being just under the architrave. 

t FrondO’sous, a. Obs.— « [badly f. L. fron- 
dos-us (see Frondose) + -ous.] (See quot.) 

2623 CocKERAM, Frondosous, full of leaues. 

Frondous (fr^mdss), a. [ad. L. frondds-us\ 
see Frondose and -ous.] Leafy (see quots.). 

2828 Webster (citing Milne) s.v., A frondous flower is one 
which is leafy, one which produces branches charged with 
both leaves and flowers. 2864 Sir K. James Tasso xvi. xii, 
Among the frondous boughs ^ 2885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fron- 
dous, having branches bearing both leaves and flowers. 

a term applied to Hoirers parts of which develop into 
leafy structures. 

Prondule (frp-ndlKl). [dim, of Frond ji.l : 
see -ULE.] A small frond {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

.11 Prons (frfuz). [Lat.] = Front iAic. 

2856-8 W. Clark Van dcr Hoeveii's Zool. I. 290 Poly* 
2onium Brandt. Two series of 3 small eyes in the frons. 

Front (frr»nt),J^. (and «.) Forms: 3-7 frount(e, 
frunt(e, 4 Sc. froyntft, 4-6 fronte, 4, 6 frownt, 
(4 frond), 3- front, [a. OF. and Fr. front, ad. 
L. froni-em, frons the forehead.] 

I. Forehead, face. 

1 . =Forehead I, Now oxAy poel. or in highly 
rhetorical language. 

C2290 .S*. Eng. Leg. I. 169/2176 Bote fram njt half of is 
frount. c Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor petakincofhe 
cors to mak, one bar froynttis. 1390 Gower Con/ I. 47 A 
sterre whit Amiddes in her front she [the horsjhadde. C2450 
St, Cutlibert \SuTtees) 405 pe calf is rede I undertake, With 
a white sleme in he fronte. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. v. 71 
Peple iher. .haue only but one eye, and that standeth right 
in ihemyddysof the fronieorforhede. 1585 T. Washington 
ir. Nicholays Voy, i. vi. 4 b, On theyr heads a Saracoll of 


Crymson velvet, and before the front the bande, a silver 
socket set with long feathers. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 111. iv. 56 
See what a grace was seated on his Brow, Hyperions curies, 
the front of loue himselfe. 2671 Milton Samson 496 The 
mark of fool set on his front ! 2735 Somerville Chase in. 

513 Soon he rears Erect his tovv’nng Front. 2777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. A Portrait 13 Ye matron censors. .Whose peer- 
ing eye and wrinkled front declare, etc. 2814 Scott Ld. 
0/ Isles VI. xxxvii, And bore he.. ouch noble front, such 
waving hair? 2847 Lytton Litcretia{\^siP^‘^l Her nostrils 
dilated, and her front rose erect. 2884 W. Allincham Black- 
berries (1890) 88 Blear eyes, huge ears, and front of ape. 

b. in fig. phrases, after bhakspere. 

2604 Shaks. 0 th. l. iii. 80 The verie head, and front ofmy 
offending. Ibid. 111. 1 . 52 (Qq.) To take the safest occasion 
by the front. i8z6 Keatince Trav. (1817) I. 15 This was 
the whole front of his offending. 1878 'hio^L.v.Y Coudorcet 
37 Placing social aims at the head and front of his life. 

c. rarely used techn.., e.g. in Entomology. 

2826 Kirby &Sp..^«/i>/«z»A(i828>III.xxxiv. 483 The front 
of insects may be denominated the middle part of the face 
between the eyes. 

2 . By extension : The whole face. Qi.Yr. front. 
Front to front (t\.rc)i.')=face to face*, see Face 2 d. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dr P. R. ix. ix.(i49S) 354 Januarius 
is paynted wyth two fronles to shewe and to teche the be- 
gynnynge and ende of the yere. c 2450 MirourSaluacioun 
791 Nor hire nekke nor hire front vsed sbo to here vppright. 
2508 Dunbar Flyiiug w. Kenncdie 84 Fy ! feyndly front, 
far fowlar than ane fen. a 260$ VoixtKRT Flyting xv. Mont- 
gomerie 784 Jock Blunt, thrawin frunt ! 2605 Shaks. Macb. 
IV. iii. 232 Front to Front, Bring thou this Fiend of Scotland 
and my selfe. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 82 Brazen Impu- 
dence. .hath two fronts, its boasting one, and bold one : with 
the one they look back . . the other looketh forward. 2697 
Creech Manilius i. ix, They stand not front to front, but 
each doth view The others Tayl, pursu’d as they pursue. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E, India ff P. 292 Antelopes . . guarding 
their Fronts, scampering with their Heads to the Earth, to 
avoid the . . Enemj* aloft. i7<^ Sir W. Jones 7 Fountains 
Poems (1777) 50 Till thrice the sun his rising front has 
shown. 1802 Beddoes Hygeia 11. 39 Those . . have the 
courage to treat it, front to front, in a manner corresponding 
to the enormity of the con^quences [etc.]. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud It. i. 28 For front to front in an hour we stood. 

3 . 't*a. The face as expressive of emotion or char- 
acter ; expression of countenance {pbsl). b. Bear- 
ing or demeanour in confronting anything; degree 
of composure or confidence in the presence of 
danger, etc. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth, ii. pr. viii. 47 (Camb. MS.) Whan 
she((ortunel descouereih hir frownt and sheweth hir maneres. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 104 b, (Medea) commanded that her 
ladies- .shold put on the fayr fronte in entencion to make 
feste solempne. 2637 Heywood Royall King 1. Wks. 1874 
VI. 17 That face. , beares the selfe-same front, xyxx Steele 
Sped. No. 20 f 3 A Fellow that is capable of shewing an 
impudent Front before a whole Congregation. 1762 Fal- 
coner Shipxvr, II, 347 Wh«x patient in adversity, still bear 
The firmest front. 1800-24 CAMPBELL/^<»rwx, VisitingSeene 
in Ayrshire iv, Through the perils of chance . . May thy 
front be unalier'd. 1821 Scott Keniho. vi, The. .unclouded 
front ofan accomplished courtier. 1873-4D1XON TwoQueens 
IV. xxn. ix. 222 Kildare .. resolved to meet his accusers 
with a brazen front. 

transf. 2855 Prescott I. il.xiv.309The league, 
which had raised so bold a front against the government, 
had crumbled away, 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 76 The lime- 
stone bastions, .preserved a front of gloom and grandeur, 

4 . - Effrontery, impudence. Cf. Face 7, Fore- 
head 2. Now rare. So, ^ man of front. To 
have the front : to be sufficiently impudent. 

2653 H. More Aniid. AtJu iii, ix. (1712) 170, I . . wonder 
how any man, except one of the most hardened front, can 
[etc.]. 27c« Steele Tatter No. 168 r 3 Men of Front carry 

Things before ’em with little Opposition. 2717 De Foe 
Mem. Ch. Scot. (1844) 5 With what Front the Absurdities 
charg’d on her could be broach'd in the World. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 293 None of the commissioners 
had the front to pronounce that [etc.]. 

II, Foremost part. 

6. MU. a. The foremost line or part of an army 
or battalion. Also, “i-a rank {fibsj)., and in words 
of command ; e.g. files -to the front, right in front. 

c 2350 IVill. Paleme 3584 In se.xe semli batailes. .al be fore 
in he frond he ferde ban him-selue. cs^oo Destr. Troy 2278 
pan. .ffrochit into pe frount & a fray made. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur \\. x 87 But alweyes kyng Lot helde hym in the 
formest frunte, 2598 Barret Theor. IVarres Gloss. 250 
.Fronte, a French word, is the face or foreparte of a squadron 
. or batleli. 2607 Skahs. Cor. i. vi. S Both our powers, with 
.smiling Fronts encountring. 2625 Markham Soutdiers 
Accid. 6 The Rankes are called Frunts, because they stand 
• formost..but in truth none can properly be called the Front, 
but the ranke which standeth formost. 2667 JIilton./*, L. 
VI. 105 Front to Front Prc-sented stood in terrible array. 
2697 Urydem Virg. Georg. 11. 378. As Legions in the Field 
their Front display. 2700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 61 
Commanded Captain Jochem, who led the Blacks, to march 
‘ in the Front. 2775 R. King in Li/e 4- Corr. (2894) I. 9 They 
..began their march, with a very wide Front. 2838-43 
Arnold Hist. Rome III. xUiL 142 The.. Gaulish horse 
charged the Romans front to front, 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Aritl. Man. (1862) 7 Files to the front. Ibid. 28 A column 
l«ft in front will bring its rear companies to the front. 
Ibid, 19 Open column, right in front— right about face. 

b. Line of battle. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xvii. 569 The Ingliss men com on 
’ sadly. .Richt in a frount viih a baner. ri4oo Dcstr. Troy 
108^ And all fore to pe fight in a frunt hole. 2607 Topsell 
. Four-/. Beasts (1658) 249 They used to temfie the Bar- 
barians, setting ihetr Horses in a double front.^so as they 
appeared headed both wayes. 2623 Bingham Aenopkon 78 
If we aduance in a large Front. .if in a narrow Front. 2667 
. Milton P. L. i. 563 Advanc’t in view they stand, a horrid 
Front Of dreadful feogth. 17x0 Lend, Gaz, No. 4744/2 Our 


. . Arrny . . marched . . to Attack the Enemy in full Front, 
• 2838 Thirlwall Greece III. 349 The Spartans. .preserving 
an even and unbroken front. 1886 Daily ifews 13 Sept, 
The troops marched past, the infantry in company fronts and 
the cavalry by half squadrons. 

c. The foremost part of the ground occupied, or 
in wider sense, of the field of operations ; the part 
next the enemy. Also, the foremost part of a posi- 
tion, as opposed to the rear, 

2665 Manley Groiius' Lcav C. IVarres 440 Not onely the 
Front as heretofore, but the backside also, .rendred unsafe. 
1782 Gibbon Dccl. < 5 * P. II. xli. 504 Belisarius protected his 
front with a deep trench. 2810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
VI. 367 , 1 propose to move up the infantry* of the army to the 
front again. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 320 One 
division .. was sent to take the stockades in rear, while 
another .. threatened them from the front. 2879 Fife- 
CooKSON Armies 0/ Balkans i. 6 To see him before his 
departure for the front next day. 2889 R. Kipling Willie 
Winkie 72 British Regiments were wanted — badly wanted— 
at the Front. 

Fg. 1846 Greener ScL Gunnery 54 The present slate of 
our artillery requires an advance to the front, to be in a line 
with the march of science. 

d. The direction towards which the line faces 
when formed. Change of front*, see Change v . 
9 b ; in quot.^. To make front to : to face in the 
direction of; in quot.^^. 

2832 in Prop. Regul. Instr. Caz'alry iir. 46, 2833 Regul. 
Instr. Cavalry 1. 14 The whole will face, as accurately as 
possible, to their former front. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 
I. i. (1872) 9 The improvised Municipals make front to this 
also. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. 4 Educ. iv. 92 This change 
of front seems to be founded on the report of the Board of 
Education for Scotland, 2891 Daily News 28 Nov. 5/6 The 
eventuality of a war with two fronts— that is to say, with 
France and Russia— ivas foreseen. 

e. Front of fortification *. see quot. 1859. 

1852 J. S. Macaulay Field Forii/. 23 The outline above 
traced is called a Front of Fortification. 2859 F. A. Griffiths 
Arlil. Man. (1862) 261 A Front of Fortification consists of 
two half bastions, and a curtain. 


6. Arch. ^Any side or face of a building, but 
more commonly used to denote the entrance side’ 
(Gwilt) ; occas. collect, in sing., and pi. = * the four 
sides * (of a mansion). Also back-, reaifiront. 

2365 -Durham Hahn. Rolls (Surtees) 41 Non fecit clausu* 
ram tenementi sui de le front. 2382 Wyclif Ezek. xl. 9 He 
metide..the frount therof in two cubitis. C1440 Promp, 
Parv. 281/1 Frownt, or frunt of a churche, or o^r howsys. 
2624 WoTTON Archil. (1672) 16 And the contrary fault of 
low distended Fronts, is as unseemly. 2703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 265 A Building, which is 25 Feet, both in the Front 
and Reer Front. 2760^2 tr. Juan fy UUoa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 
32 The fronts being of stone, 2806 Gazetteer Scott, (ed. e) 
144 The Town-house, an elegant structure, with a handsome 
front. 2842 W. Spalding Italy fy It. Isl, ill. 250 Monastic 
cloisters with their dark length of front. Ibid. 166 One of 
the back-fronts of the old palace, 2B88 Burcon Lives 22 
Gd, Men II. xii. 355 The garden front was most incon- 
veniently embowered . .in forest trees. 2893 W, P. Courtney 
in Academy 23 May 4x3/1 The fronts of the mansion were 
decorated with statues by skilled sculptors. 

7 . gen. The part or side of an object which seems 
to look out or to be presented to the eye ; the fore- 
part of anything, the part to which one normally 
comes first. Opposed to back, esp. in objects that 
have only two sides. Cf. Back sb. 3. 

cii^ooDeslr. Troy 10814 In Jtc front of J^t faire yle, Was 
a prouynse of prise. 2555 Eden Decades 85 We found the 
fyrst front of this land to bee broader. 2577 B. Googe 
Heresbachls Hush. i. (2586) 41 b, A lowe kinde of Carre with 
a couple of wheeles, and the Front armed with sharpe 
Syckles. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. viii. 47 Had he his hurls 
before? I, on the Front. 2705 Addison Italy 5 The Front 
to the Sea is not large, but there are a great many Houses 
behind it built up the Side of the Mountain. 2788 Gibbon 
Decl. fy F. 1 . (Milman) V. 2 The southern basis presents a 
front of a thousand miles to the Indian Ocean. 1823 H. J. 
Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 287 The opposite angles, edges, 
and planes, which are supposed to form the back of the 
engraved figure, are respectively similar to those which 
appear on its front. 1852 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 
398 The sternum itself being so largely developed, as to 
cover almost the entire front of the body. 2893 F. W. 
Maitland Mern. de Pari. Introd. 92 The skin being thin, 
the writing on the front could be seen upon the back. 

b. transf. With reference to time : The first 
period ; the beginning, poet. 

rx6oo Shaks. Sonn. cii, Philomel in summer’s front doth 
sing, 284a Tennyson Card. Dau. 28 More black than 
ashbuds in the front of March. 2883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sg. 237 A hawthorn in the front of June. 

+ c. = Frontier 4. Obs. 

1589 Greene Sp. Masguerado ^Vks. (Grosarl) V. 256 
When theSarasens. .had inuaded Germanic, and the fronles 
of France. 2593 Hollyband Fr. Diet. P2 b, Les /rofttieres 
d'vn pais, the frontiers of a countrey; the front or marches. 

d. Mining. =Face 20 a. 

2717 tr. FreziePs Voy, S. Sea 283 A Mine, which is 40 
Varas, or Spanish Yards in Front. 2867 W. ^y. Sysyrn Coal fr 
Coal-mining 140 Let us now turn our attention to the lace 
Or front of the working. 

e. Land facing a road, river, the se.T, etc. , a 

o/N. 

the Lots herein before mentioned. ^ houses or 

Act 2 Occupiers of ancient messuages, cottages, bouses or 

fronts. 

Work in the front, as tne> can . 

house. i 8<>4 iS Oct 3/6 Generali> speaun^, 

vG-3 



FRONT. 


FRONT. 


the * front of the house ‘ means the audience ; but among 
theatrical employ& the * front of the house * means every- 
b^y engaged to work before the curtain. 

f 8. The first part or line of anything written or 
printed. In the front', at the head. Obs, 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Episi, 435, I could not but in y* 
very front and 'beginning of my letter, use this. 1594 
Blundevil Excrc. in. i. xx. (ed. 7) 324 Six Columnes, 
every front or head whereof is noted with three great letters, 
i>. M. S. signifying degrees, minutes, and seconds. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 94 A Catalogue of above three hundred 
Advisers, and his name in the Front. 1697 Dryden Vir^. 
Past. VI. 17 Thy Name. .Shall in the front of every Page be 
shown. 

tb. « Frontispiece 3 or 4. Obs. 1 

1647 Cra'shaw Poems 128 If with distinctive eye and mind 
you look Upon the front, you see more than 'one book. 
a x7i8 Penn life Wks. 1726 1 . 147 Which the Reader may 
find in the Front of the Books they [the Prefaces] were 
designed for. 

9 . A fore part or piece having some particular 
use or function, 

*847 A. M. Gilliam Trav. Mexico 152 The body of the 
wagon is about equally balanced over the axletree, the front 
resting upon the tongue. 1851 OJ/ic. Caial. Gt. Exhib. I. 
467 Pianoforte, .in newly designed case with sliding front. 
Ibid. 11 . 526 Boots and shoes, .with elastic fronts and sides, 
fb. = Frontal jA 2. Ohs. 

1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 148 To the g>’lkyng of 
the m-ownt at the hye auter. 1539 Peierboro' Inv. in W. fy 
Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 459 In the Rood Loft, .one front of painted 
cloth. *552-3 Jnv. Ck. Goods Siafs, in Ann. Lichfield 
IV. 66 One fronts for an alter of yelowe and grene satten. 

c. A band or bands of false hair, or a set of false 
curls, worn by women over the forehead. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. iv. iv, I undertook the modelling 
of one of their fronts, the more modern structure. 1837 
Thackeray Ravens^oing i, Mamma means her front ! 1865 
Trollope Belion Esi. xvii, The graces of her own hair had 
given way to a front. x886 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 13/2 A. . 
black velvet band . . to keep her auburn front . . in its place. 

d. That part of a man's shirt which covers the 
chest and is more or less displayed ; a shirt-front ; 
also, a 'dicky'; also, a similar article of silk, etc. 
serving as a cravat. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xvii, What a very few shirts 
there are, and what a many fronts. 1851 Ofic. Caial. Gt. 
Exhib. II. 579 Gentlemen’s fronts and stocks. 

10 . A position or place situated before something 
or towards a spectator ,* forward position or situa- 
tion. Oniy in phrases with prefixed prep. 

a. In {phe) front ^(prep. phr.) : at a position 
before, in advance of, facing, or confronting; at 
the head of (troops). In his, our, etc. front : in 
front of or facing him, us, etc. 

The article is now omitted, exc. in expressions like in the 
ivery)frone of {danger etc.)=‘in the position most exposed 
to * bearing the brunt of'. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 144, 1 saw. , a pragmatical 
Portugal.. in the front of 40 men marching to the Cover- 
nor's. X7xa W. Rogers Voy. 174 We. .fir’d, .at the Men in 
Arms in the front of the Church. 1^77 Watson Philip II 
(1839) 143 Behind him there was a little wood and the walls 
of a convent ; and in his front, the morass above mentioned, 
which was almost impassable. x8x6 KEATtNCE Trav.iili7) 

I. 22S The standards were faced about, and formed in our 
fronts. 1S47 A. M. Gilliam Traxt. Mexico 256, I was par- 
ticular to make my servants keep in front of me. 1853 Sm 
H. Douglas Miht. Bridges (ed. 3) 144 Forcing a passage 
across the river in his front. 185$ Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
III. I The proclamation was repealed, .in front of the Royal 
Exchange, 

fig. Funeral Poetne: on Sir F. Veres’jz, I 

the front Of danger where he did his deedes advance. xSty 
Chalmers Asiron. v. (1852) 124 Those holy.. men., 
in the front of severest obloquy, are now labouring In 
remotest lauds, 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. 

danger. 1892 Spectator 
12 Mar. 353/1 His majesty will speedily be in front of a new 
difficulty. 1895 Wesim. Gaz. 26 July 9/2 The shares had 
nothing in front of them— no preference or debenture capital. 

b. In (t ike) front (advb. phr.) : in an advanced 
or forward position ; on the side that meets the 
ej'e ; in a position facing the spectator. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 380 With his whole 
forces, in front, [he] assailed. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s 
‘Ami^em. Ser. Com. zi By comes a Christning, with 
the Reader and the Midwife strutting in the Front. 1748 
F..Smith Kpj/. .Dfic. I. 133 The upper Story bad the two 
Captains Cabins lu Front. 1821 G. W. Manuy kVy. Green- 
land (1823) 134 Determined .. to attack him [a bear! in 
front, I got upon the ice. 2847 A. M. Gilliam Trav. 
Mexico 76 these dirt hovels presented a bold contrast with 
the city behind, and the wealthy church in front. Ibid, 99 
A kind of shawl [which] by being crossed in front, obscures 
the_ bosom. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ix. 129 The most in- 
jurious direction for light to come from is that directly in 
front. 1895 .Scot. Antiq. X. 78 Setting an old press in front 
so as to conceal the door. 

o. To the front Kof) \ to a position in front (of). 
1820 ScoRESBV Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 235 Being removed to 
the front of a brisk fire, a strong ebullition commenced. 
2887 Bowen Virg. ASneid v. 150 Far to the front shoots 
Gyas .Gliding ahead on the water. 

d. To come to the front', to become conspicuous, 
be revealed, emerge into publicity ; to make oneself 
or itself manifest. So ( 7 b be) to the front = the 
fore ' {rare). 

1871 Archxot. Assoc, yml. Sept. 323 Another saint came 
to the front. 1876 Trevelyan Macantay 11 . ix. 132 When 
subjects came lo the front on which his knowledge w’as 
great. 1878 Scrihneds Mag. XVI. 184/2 At such a time 
his true boastful self would come to ,the front. 2885 Mrs. 
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Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland III. vi, 131 Underneath in 
the hidden depths larked other matters than those which 
came to the front. 1886 Daily Nev>s 6 Jan. 5/1 The yew 
has gone, however, and the aged Emperor is stdl to the 
front. 

11. ellipt. (quasi-flty. or adv.) 

2667 Primatt City ff C\ Build. 36 Suppose that same be 
25 foot Front, and forty foot deep, it may be let for to be 
built, for forty shillings the foot Front. cx68o Hickf.rin- 
GILL Whs.(x7t6)U.sx2 The Enemy., had beset them Front 
and Rear. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India ff P.Z The biggest 
of them [buildings] had not four yards Front. 1845 Florist s 
yml. 25 A little shed, open backand front. xSpz I. Zancwiu. 
Mow My St. 127 It's the key of my first.floor front. 

tl 2 . [from the vb.] Encounter, onset; =AFrBOKT 

sb. 3, 06s. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxxxii. 760 The men of 
armes. .at the first front ouerthruc many. 

III. atlrib. and Comb. 

13 . nf/n’i., passing into =Of or pertaining 
to the front, situated in front. (The comb, of adj, 
+ sb. is itself often used atlrib.') 

1600 Holland Livy xxxvii. 957 They had raunged their 
ship.s broad in a front-ranke. 1679 MoxoN Mech, Exerc. I. 
vii. 133 If your Shop stand in an eminent Street, the Front 
Rooms are commonly more Airy than the Back Rooms. 
2709 Steele Taller No. 145 f 2 She in a Front Box, he in 
the Pit next the Stage. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. ro6. 
4/1 The Front side of a good House, is to be Lett. *7x8 
Freethinker No. 57 T 3, I shall be next Saturday at the 
Play, in a Front Row. 1770 G. W hite Selbome let. xxviii. 
80 The horn of a male moose, which had no front-antlers. 
2832 Prop. Regut. Instr. Cavalry ii. 33 The leading front- 
rank man advances two horses' lengths. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 64 The front entrance is kept locked up, 1843 Sir 
C. Scudamore Med. Visit Grdfcnberg 2 The small-pox, 
and the loss of some front teeth from an accident, impair 
his good looks. 18^1 Ofiic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. I. 467 A 
front and side elevation of the Eli^bcthan pianoforte. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 11. x. 275 A straight pinnacle of ice, the 
front edge of which wa.s perfectly vertical. 1883 Expositor 
VI. 434 He [St. Peter] was naturally quick, mobile, a front- 
man. 1884 Mint. Engin. I. il 43 The front ditch party 
are extended at 5 feet apart. 

14 . In Special comb, and phrases ; front bench, 
the foremost bench on either side of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, occupied by ministers and 
ex-ministers respectively; front door, the prin- 
cipal entrance-door of a house; front driver (see 
Hriveb 6 b) ; front-fastening a., that fastens in 
front; front-handed a., done with a fonvard 
movement of the hand ; front name {jocular or 
vulgar), a Christian name ; front*stall, an appen- 
dage to the bridle covering the horse's forehead ; 
f front-tickled <t. (? nonce-wd.), ? flattered ; front- 
ways, -wise advbs., in a position or direction 
facing to the front. 

X891 Daily News e8 July 3/4 To have seen the motion 
earned on the strength of the two *Front Bench speeches. 
x8x8 Examiner 31 Aug. 552^1 At the *front door. 
1858 p. W, Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. «i883) 1x0 The front- 
door is on the street. 2871 Figure Training 88 A •front- 
fastening corset. 1843 P. Parley’s Ann. IV. 74 He. . made 
u quick *front-handed plunge in the direction from which the 
attack came, 1805 Pall Malt Mag. Mar. 511 * What’s your 
•front name?’ asked Roy boldly. ^ 1602 Holland Pliny IJ. 
631 The KK. of the East had their horses set out therewith 
(cochlidesj. .in their *frontstals, 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
II. xii. 83 A barbed horse furnished with a frontstal. 1825 
Scott Talisin. i, The front-stall of the bridle was a steel 
plate, with apertures for the eyes and nostrils. 2649 G. 
Daniel Trinarch.^ Hen, V, cui. But faire pretence leads on ; 
and the Dull Heard *Front-ticklcd, yeild themselves into his 
hand. 1883 R. H. Gronow Rcmin. II. 46 The cocked hat 
he always wore, placed *frontways on his head, like that of 
the Emperor Napoleon. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V. iii. ii. 
{Venom. Serpents^ It has. .a mark of dark brown on the 
forehead, which, when viewed •frontwise, looks like a pair 
of spectacles. 1885 Middleton in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 612/2 
'I'hough the faces are nearly always represented in profile, 
the eyes are shown frontwise. 

X'ront (frxfnt), v.i [ad. OF. frontier in same 
sense, f. front Front sb . ; it muy however in some 
uses be an independent formation on the Eng. sb.] 

1 . intr. To have the front in a specified direction; 
to face, look. Const, on, to, towards, ttpon. 

2533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ii. 73 The french king., 
purueyed su/Tycieatty tor all the foitere^ses frontyng on 
Flanders. 1583 Stanviiurst A£neis iii. (Arb.) 88 Tarent . . 
to which heunlye Lacinia fronteth. 26S0 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 297 A countrey .. fronts upon another 
Nation. 2703 Maundrell Joum. ferus. (1732) 143 Having 
a few small Rooms fronting outward. 2763 H. Walpole 
Vertuds Anted, Paint. II. ii. 48 This room was erected 
. .fronting westward to the privy-garden. 1864 Tennyson 
Enoch Arden, Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street, 2894 
Hall Caine Manxman III. iii. 134 The rooms fronted to 
I Athol Street 

j fb. trans. To set the front of (a building) in a 
specified direction. Obs, 

1665 J. Webb (1725) xos Temples.. should be 

so fronted, as that Travellers passing by might behold them. 
a 1817 T. Dwight Trav. New Eng.iiizj) II. 97 Mr. G. has 
erected a large elegant mansion, fronted towards the river. 

2 , trans. a. To have the front towards; to 
‘ face stand opposite to. 

x6o6_Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iii. iii. xaa Like a gate of Steele, 
Fronting the Sunne. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy, Levant a 
All the Houses .. which Irontcd the Bishop’s Palace. 2749 
Fielding Tom fones v. v, This enclosed place exactly 
fronted the foot of the bed, *823 F. Clissold Ascent Alt. 
Blanc 22 Fronting us, rose. the summit of Alont Blanc. 


1835 Philos. Alanuf.xoi^ The perspective picture which 
fronts the title-page represents a cotton factory. 

b. Of a building : To have its front on the side 
of (a street, etc.). 

x6^ Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 38 Opposite to this, one 
[Gate] more stately fronts the High-street. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1883) I. 323 This alcove fronts the longest 
gravel-walk in the garden. ^ 2833 Act^fy i, Will. IV, c, 46 
f 90 The proprietor or proprietors of any buildings fronting 
any of the streets. 1847 A. M, Gilliam TrazK Mexico z66 
The church, .was to have fronted the Plaza. 

3 . To stand face to face with, meet face to face, 
look straight at, face, confront ; esp. to face in de- 
fiance or hostility, present a bold front to, oppose. 
lit. and 

2583 Stanyhorst fEneis il (Arb.) 55 Of Greeks thee first 
man with a gallant coompanye garded Fronted vs. 2596 
Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 660/1 _He dare now to fronte 
princes. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. iii. 59 Front her, boord 
her, woe her, assayle her. c 1618 Fletcher Q. Corinth iv. 
iii, Amazed.. at your, .impudence. That dare thus front us. 
1697 Dryden Disc. Epic Poetry D 4, When iEneas and 
Turnus stood fronting each other before the altar. 1702 
W. WorroN Hist. Rome, Marcus iv. 65 Some fell upon the 
Rear, .some fronted them directly, 1837 Hawthorne Anier. 
Notf bks. (1883) 104 Here you fronted the ocean, looking at 
a sail. 1839 Carlyle Chartism (1842) 98 Evil, once man- 
fully fronted, ceases to be evil. 1853 Robertson Semt. 
Ser. III. xvii. 222 Soldiers can be hired . . to front death in 
Its worst form. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold\, i. 22 The brazen 
pride with which he fronted accusation and reproach, 
b. said of things. 

x6o3 W. Watson Decacordon 265 Would God such things 
.. never had fronted our native shores \ 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
< 5 - Cl. II. ii. 61 Those Warres Which fronted mine owne peace, 
2637 Heywood Royall King 11. iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 26 , 1 am 
arm’d with innocence, And that dares front all danger. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule (1B74) 6 At length, the boat.. fronted the 
broad waters of the Atlantic. 


4 . To set face to face with, confront with. 

16x7 Collins Def, Bp. Ely ir. ix. 351 The Cardinal! had 
fronted him with one such false place out of Chrj’sostome. 
2635 Bacon Ess., Seditions (Arb.) 411 Which ktnde of 
Persons, are. .to be fronted, with some other, of the same 
Party, that may oppose them. 1853 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. HI. xxi. 275 Fronting bis patron and his prince with 
the stern unpalatable truth of God. 

6. To adorn in front; to furnish with a front 
(So in comb, mw front.) Also, to face (wilh some 
specified material) ; = Face v. 1 3, 

*635 Davenant Prince tC Amour Wks. (1673) 396 The 
Scsene wa.s discovered with a Village constating of Ale- 
houses and Tobacco .shops, each fronted with a red Lettice. 
x74* W. Cole m Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) 1 . 228 
They have, .new Fronted the cast front. X76*-7X H. Wal- 
pole Vertue’s Anted. Paint. (17B6) IV, 231 He new fronted 
his house in Piccadilly. X77* J. G. W. De Brakm Hist. 
Georgia (1849) 45 The Savannah Bay is nearly fronted with 
contiguous Wharfs, 278* Cowprr Let. Wks. 1837 XV, xio 
My green-house .. is fronted wilh myrtles, and lined with 
mats, a 1817 T. Dwicht Trav. New Eng. (1821) It 3* The 
Presbyterian church . . Is fronted with two towers. iBUAnu. 
Reg. 87 The whole building was proposed to be fronted with 
stone, 

t 6 . To introduce (a tale, eta) 7vith (the mention 
of or reference to something) ; to preface. Obs. 

* 59 * Greene Art Conny Catch. 111, 9 The wily Treacher., 
coyned such a smooth tale vnto them both, fronting it with 
the Gammon of Bacon and the Cheese sent from meir 
juaides Father. 1599 Broughtons Lei. v. 15 You .. haue 
fronted your Libell with this inscription. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia log Hippocrates did wel to front his Axiomati^U 
Experiments .. with the grand Miscariages in the practice 
of Physitians. asj^z 7 '. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 73 
Solomon . . fronts his writings, in the beginning of the I ro- 
verbs, with most express gospel. 

b. To place in front as a frontispiece. 0b5.'~^ 

2609 Bp. W. Barlow Ahsw. Nameless Cath. 305 Pindarus 
would haue in the beginning of a Treatise . . some glorious 
personage fronted. 

7 . To be or stand in front of, to serve as a front to. 

1591 Spenser P'is. Bellay ii, I saw a stately frame. .A'^th 

hundreth pillours fronting faire the same. 1606 Shaks. 7 r. 
< 5 * Cr. iv. V. 220 Yonder wals that pertly front your lowne 
..Must ki.sse their owne feet. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Forest v, She came to the lawn which fronted the fabriG 
2B45 Darwin Voy, Nat. xiv.(i879) 296 The coast.. i'^fronted 
by many breakers, a 2847 iilv.s.SHKRwooD Lady 0/ Manor 
II. X. 3 A. .mansion, .fronted by a garden abounding wito 
fruits and flowers. 2884 Law Times Rep. LI. A 
damage done to the sea wall fronting Curry Marsh Farm. 

8 . Chiefly A/i 7 . ’\'Si,£ntr. To march, in the front 

or first bank. Obs.~^ 

•2613 Shaks. Hen. VI 11 , 1. ii. 42, I . . front but in that Fil« 
Where others tel! steps with me.- • 

b. To turn the front or face in a specified direc- 
tion ; — Face v. 9 b. Also, as word of command. 

X63S J. Hayward tr. BiondVs Banish'd Virg. szz Upo^ 
this the third fronting to their fianckward spurrd ^ 
him. 2833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i. 14 He fronts J® 

‘left. 2847 Infantry Alan. (1854) 5 Upon the word Iron , 
if he has faced to the right, he fronts to the left. 

c. To form a front or e.xtended line. 

2802 C. James AHlit. Diet, s.v.. When the battalion is 
marching by files.. the word front is always 
restore it to its natural situation in line. 1807 Pike 
Missies. 111.(1810)258 The Spanish troops.. were 
polite, always fronting and saluting when I J 

Army Corps Orders in Standard 22 Mar. 3/2 It ’ 

front, and march past. , 

d. To front about', to turn round so as to lace 
in another direction. 

1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 23 Mr. H. .. fronted about 
with an air of defiance. 
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e. irans. (causatively, from Front ! as a word of 
command) : To cause to form a front or line. 

1796 Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 74 He then Halls^ 
fronts I it, and dresses and closes it to its pivot marker on 
the line. 1832 Prop. Regytl. Insir. Catvalry ii. 14 In the 
movement of Threes to a flank, the squadron should occupy 
but little more ground than when fronted. *859 F. A. 
Griffiths Artit. Man. (1862) 25 Each company in succes* 
sion will be halted, and fronted, 
t 9.. (See qnot.) Obs. 

1530 Palscr. 559/1* I fronte up, as a woman dothe the 
heare of her heed with a fj’llet. effronte. I wene you 
be bydden to some bridale to daye, you be so well fronted up. 
10. Sc. and dial. (See quots.) 
x8o8-i8 Jamieson, To front, applied to meat, when 
it swells in boiling. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Front, of 
tender meat which swells in cooking; of mea! which swells 
under boiling water ; of the full feeling supervening after a 
hearty meal, etc, 

t lESront,. t'.- Ohs. In 4-5 frunt, pa. t. frunt. 
fad. O^. /router to ill-treat.] 

1. trans. To strike, kick, drive bac^. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 187 pe freke hym frunt with his 
fot. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6923 He . . frunt hym in ^e fase a 
full fel wond. Ibid. 8327 Polidamas .. ffaght with bom 
felly, frunt hom abacke. 

2. iiiir. a. To rush, make a rusli. b. To fall 
plump. 

^2400 Desir. TroybZZf pe freke, with a felJe spere frunt 
vnto Ector. Ibid. 6890 He frunt of hys fol flat to pe 
ground. 

Frontage (frt^’nted^). [f. Front sh. + -age.] 

Not in Johnson or Todd. 

1. Land which abuts on a river or piece of water, 
or on a road. Also, the land between the front of 
a building and the road, etc. 

1622 Callis Siat. Sewers (1647) 87 Frontage Is where the 
grounds of any man do jojm with the brow or front thereof 
to the Sea, or to great or royal streams. 1813 Examiner 
17 May 319/2 They have obliged proprietors of houses 
situated at a short distance from the road to purchase their 
frontage. 1831 Drakards Stamford Ne7t}5 4 Feb. Advt, i 
Two Frontages with two cottages upon the same, i86x 
M. Pattison Ess. (1880) I. 46 One corner of the Thames 
Street frontage fof the Steelyard} was occupied by a wine- 
house. 1870 Daily News 16 Feb., The remainder of the 
establishment consisting chiefly of the river frontage, will 
then be sold in plots. 1875 Spectator (Melbourne} 15 May 
spjx It might be bought and sold in the market any day, 
like a Collins.street frontage. 

2. Measurement of front-line, extent of front. 

1844 Port Phillip Pairiot 18 July 3/7 The run has four 
miles frontage to the Yarra Yarra, 1883 Hi.schliff Trav. 

Shopkeepers in the best quarters pay enormous 
rents, but get very little frontage to display their goods. 1867 
Smyth Sailor * s Wordd>k., Frontage, the length or face of 
a wharf. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age v. €6 The , . glacier , , 
shedding icebergs along its whole vast extent of frontage. 
*887 Times (weekly ed.) t July 20/4 The substantial old 
Family Mansion.. extensive frontage of 35 ft. 

3. The front face or -part of a building. Also 
collect, 

Aug., There is a breadth of roadway and 
a grandeur of frontage that would not disgrace the neigh- 
bourhood of Piccadilly. *875 Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome 
Ixxix. <1877) 6^9 The august capitals of Egypt and Syria, 
with their long columnar frontages, and marked horizontal 
15nes of architecture. 3875 M, Pattison Casaubon 400 
Savile was just finishing the fine frontage towards the 
meadows. 1877 M. 1\I. Grant Sun-Maid ii, The frontage 
of the Chateau looked southward. 1894 Daily News s Sept. 
5/3 A municipal law requires the frontages of Paris houses 
to be painted or scraped every six or seven years. 

4. Jlfil. ‘ The ground troops of line occupy either 
on parade or in camp’ (Voyle). 

1893 Times 15 June 12/1 The battalion commander 'in- 
structs the captains as to the frontage of their companies.' 

6 . The action of fronting in a certain direction ; 
the fact of facing a certain way ; exposure, outlook. 

1859 R. F. Burtou Centr. Afr, in Jrnl.Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
183 The breeze is . . excluded by careless frontage. 1867 
D. G. Mitchell Rural Stud. 286 But it has no wide and 
open frontage to the sun. 1871 Daily News 22 Sept., We 
had changed front left back to meet his flank attack ; now 
we had still to maintain that frontage. 

An alleged sense ‘ part of a woman’s head- 
dress given in some Diets., is based on a blun- 
dered version of a passage of Addison ; see quot, 
1711 , s.v. Fontange. 

• 6 . attrib., as frontage-foot , -owner, -rate, '-system ; 
frontage-claim, a portion of land of a definite 
measurement in front, but of indefinite length to- 
wards the rear. 

1869 R. B. Smyth Goldf. Victoria 612 Frontage-claim— 
A claim, the lateral boundaries of which are not fixed until 
the lead has been traced through it. 1877 Black Green 
Past. xli. (1878) 325 We would cover every frontage foot 
with gold, 1889 spectator 14 Dec. 843 The small affair of 
a frontage rate- 1890 Boldrf.wood Miner's Right ^ ^^ii. 
8x The frontage system, .was considered, .to afford a highly 
needful guarantee for capital invested in mining enterprise. 
1896 Star 15 Dec. 2/6 Charging the frontage owners ^s. in 
the pound. 

■Froiitager(fn7Tited33j). [TFrontage + -eh"^.] 

1. An owner of land or property adjoining ; a. 
the sea-shore. 

1622 Callis Staf. Sewers (1647) 25 The Frontagers have 
claimed those grounds so left, by a pretended Cuslome of 
Frontagers. z866 /’a// A/rr// G. 4 Dec., The free use and 
enjoyment of the sea-shore . -giving to the frontager . . such 
a title as may not be inconsistent with those rights, 1885 


Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div, 570 The liability of a frontager 
to repair a sea-wall, .can only be ascertained by usage. 

b. a roadway. 

*739 Bowhoim Inclos. Act 6 M^suagers, cottagers and 
frontagers. i83o Ld. Thesiger in Laio Rep. Exch. Div. 
V. 206 Several frontagers called upon to pay the expenses 
of paving a street. 1890 Sat. Rev. 10 May -559/2 Mr. 
Forbes would willingly carry a new line along the proposed 
route, .with the permission of the frontagers and owners. 

2. C)ne who lives on a frontier. rare~^. 

1893 S. L. VoQL^ Auranzeb vt. 115 Mir Junda’s disastrous 
campaign in Assam was tj’pical of many attempts to subdue 
the North-east frontagers of India. 

Frontal (fr2?*ntal), sb. Forms: 4-5 fro(u)n- 
5-6 fruntall(e, -telle, 6-7 frontall, 6-8 
froiitale,(6frontayle),7-frontal. [ME./rountel, 

a. OF. frontel:— lute L. frontale, f. front-, frons". 
see Front sb. and -at*. OF. had also the form 
frontal preserved in some senses) ; in mod.F.,’ 
by confusion of suffixes, and fronteau (cf. 
med.L. fronielhim in fromp. Parv.) are used in 
various specific applications of the general sense.] 

+ 1 . Something applied to the forehead. Obs. 

a. A band or ornament worn on the forehead. 

CX320 Pol. Songs (Camden) 154 The bout and the barbet 

tvyth frouniel shule fe3e. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 585/2 
Frontale, a frontell. 1552 Huloet, Frontayle for a womans 
head.somecalHtafruntlet. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
416 His brother foorthwith tooke the roiall frontall called a 
diademe, and did it about his owne head. x6zz Bp. Hall 
Serin, v. 52 Look how much difference there is between .. 
the frontal of the high priest and the bells of the horses. 

b. A piece of defensive armour for a horse’s 
head; ^front-stall: (Cf. Ft. frontail, fronteau.') 

3587 Underdown tr. Heliodorus ix. 126 They arme their 
horses too ; about his legges they tie bootes, and couer his 
head with fronlals of Steele. 

c. Med. A medicament afmlied to the forehead 
to cure headache. (Cf. Ft. frontal, fronteauj) 

x6ox Holland Pliny It cureth the head-ach, if it 

be applied as a frontall to the forehead and temples. 37x0 
T. Fuller Phamt. Extemp. 172 A Frontal with Mastic. 
3753 Smollett Cl. Fathom (1784) 154/1 The frontal pre- 
scribed by Fathom was applied. 

d. A knotted cord, wound tightly round the 
forehead as a means of torture. (Cf. Ft. frontal.) 

*633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xv. 48 To make your 
brains fly out of your heads with a frontal of cord. 

2 . A movable covering for the front of an altar, 
generally of embroidered cloth, silk, etc., but some- 
times of metal. 

3381 in Eng. (1870) 233 An altar-cloth, with a frontel, 
for the great feast-days. 1459 Paston Lett. No. 336 I. 489 
Item, j, auter clothe, withe a fronteU of white damaske. 3536 
Bellendcn Cron. Scot. (3821) II. 394 The goldin and silkm 
claithts . . war distribute amang the abbays of Scotland to 
be vestamentis and frontalUs to thair altaris. 1566 Eng, 
Ch. Furniture (Peacock x866) 49 A girdell a fruntall and 
3 albes. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod, Par. Churches 305 
The frontal, or coloured altar-cloth, should hang separately 
from the altar. 3877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 26S 
Frontals may be,, formed of gold and silver plates. 

t b. ? A hanging for the front of a bed. Obs, 

3539 in Inv.R, Wardrobe 47 Rufis of beddis. — Item 
. . thre curtingis . .with ane frontale. 1542 Ibid. 98 The nether 
frontale of the samyne bed. 

c, A decorated front for a tomb, 

^ 1883 Academy 5 Mar. 377/3 The whole frontal is enriched 
in a. .somewhat taw'dry manner by numerous false gems. 

3 . The fa9ade of a building. 

3784 Henley Vathek{iZ 6 S)j^ 6 note,^^ are told 
of a strange fortress, .whose frontal presented the following 
inscription. 3827 Lytton Pelham xxiii, Vast hotels, with 
their gloomy frontals, and magnificent contempt of comfort. 
3893 M. E. Francis N. C, Village 202 Not a very imposing 
building, .with its low frontal and irregular architecture. 

+ 4 . Arch. (See quot. 1730-6.) Obs. 

3578 T. N. tr. Conq. W, India 36 It hath foure windowes 
with frontals and galleries. 3730^ Bailey (folio), Frontal, 
a little fronton or pediment sometimes placed over a little 
door or window. 

+ 5 . s= Frontier sh, 3 (where see quot. 1412-20). 

Frontal (fr^r ntal ; in sense 2 often fr2? ntal), a. 
[ad. mod.L, frontalis, f. front-, frdns : see Front 
and -AL. Cf. Ft. frontal adj.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the forehead, or to the cor- 
responding part in the lower animals. Frequent 
in anatomical applications, as frontal artery, bone, 
sinus, vein, etc. Frontal tonsure : see quot. 1894. 

3656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Frontal-vein, the fore- 
head vein, a third branch oftheoutward throat vein, whence, 
ihcunting by the bottom of the nether jaw, it comes into 
the lips and nose, and thence ascends by the inside of the 
eye to the middle of the fore-head. 3743 Monro Anat. 
Bettes (ed. 3) 87 The frontal Bone serves to contain, defend 
and sustain the anterior Lobes of the Brain. 3746 Parsons 
in Phil. Trans. XIAV. 6 The true Frontal ^^uscle arises 
fleshy from the Process of the Frontis. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 

Eniomol. (1828) IV. xlv. 258 He conjectures the seat of this ; 
sense [smell] to reside in certain frontal organs. 3840 G. V. 
Ellis Anat. s The frontal artery, a branch .. of the 
ophthalmic. 3879 Calderwood Mind ^ Br. ii. x6 The 
front of the brain. .is known as the Frontal Lobe. 1894 
T. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 41 The tonsure was made 
by shaving off all the hair in front of a line drawn from 
ear to ear, and is called the frontal tonsure. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the forepart or foremost 
edge. Frontal hammer', see quot, 1881. 

x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xx^di. 217 From the summit 
descended by a glissade to the frontal portion of the cavern. 


3863 Lyell Antiq. Man xv. 3C0 The frontal or terminal 
moraine. 3883 Raymond Mining Gloss., Frontal Jmmttur 
or Frontal heiz’e^ a forge-hammer lifted by a camj acting 
upon a ‘tongue’ immediately in front of the hammer-head. 

b. Of an attack, etc. : Directed against or de- 
livered upon the front. 

3884 Mint. Engin. I. ii. 63 A magazine exposed to frontal 
fire only. 3886 N. L. -Walford Part. Gen. Civ. War 43 
With the aid of a frontal attack by the infantry’. 

3 . quasi- —frontal bone. 

• 3854 Owen Skel.^^ Teeth in Circ. Sc. I. 193 The frontals 
..rest by descending lateral plates, representing connate 
orbitosphenoids. 3857 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif. .,218 
The frontal, forming the forehead, as well as the superior- 
anterior part of the face. 3858 Lytton What zvill he do 
II. iv, This was, indeed, a horse of great power. .and such 
a head ! the ear, the frontal, the nostril? 

t Fro’ntal, Obs.-^ [f. Frontal j^.] trans. 
.To be a frontal or prelude to ; to precede. 

3652 Urquhart Jezvel Wks. (1834) 177 Sendng in this 
place to frontal a Vindication of the honour of Scotland, 

t Fro'ntary. Obs. [f. Fbokt sb. + -aryi.] 
= Frontal sb. i c. 

3564-78 Bulleyn Dial. agsi. Pest. (1888) 27, I haue 
appoincted ..in what order that your fronlary should bee 
applied to your forehed to cause you to sleape quietly. 

Froutalie (frp'nt-, frz^’nt^T), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
frontdt-us, f. front-, fr 5 ns '. see Front and -ate^.] 
= next. 

3855 in OciLviE Suppl. 

t Frontated, <7. [f. as prec. + -EDi.] (See 

quot.) 

37x9 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. 361 Froniated, in Botany 
expresses the Leaf of a Flower growing broader and broader, 
and at last, .terminating in a right Line. 

Frontayle, -el(l, obs. forms of Frontal. 
Fronted (fr^mted),///. a. [f. Front sb. or v. + 
-ED.] Furnished with or having a front ; formed 
with a front. With qualifying adverb : Having 
a front or countenance with a specified expression. 

3615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess., Impudent Censurer (iSs?) 
133 Hee is so fronted with striving to discountenance know- 
lege, by the contempt of it, as you would think him borne 
to insolence. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 532 Part curb thir fierie 
Steeds, or shun the Goal With rapid wheels, or fronted 
Brigads form. 3873 A. Dobson Vignettes in Rhyme, Sundial 
xii, So kindly fronted that you marvelled how The frequent 
sword-hilt had so frayed his glove. 

Fronter, var. of Thruhter Sc.{-z. ewe in her 
fourth year). 

Frontier (frfn-, fr»’nti»i), sb. and a. Forms : 

5 frounter(e, -teere, -tier, -tor, fron-,frowntere, 
5-6 frontyer, 5-7 fronter, 6 frontour, 6-7 fron- 
tire, 6- frontier. Also Frontobe (aJr.). [a. OF. 
frontier masc., frontiere fem. (mod.Fr.^o«*Vrr), 
f. front Front sb. Cf. Vs.fronteira forehead. It. 
frontiera, S^.frontera, Vg.fronteira frontier.] 

A. sb. 


+ 1 . The front side ; the forepart. Obs. 

CX430 Lydc. Mirt. Poems (Percy) x6 Att ffrountor of thees 
welles clere, Ther whas a scripture commendyng ther 
Ivcour. 3538 Lelakd liin. I. 307 The fronter of which 
•Ward in the entering is exceeding strongs with Toures and 
Portecoleces, 1553 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11, (1805) 1x6 
The forefrontes or frontiers of the ii comers (of the naven] 
, .be very, .daungerous. 

f b. The side that fronts in a specified direc- 
tion. Ohs.-^ 

3599 Hakluyt Voy. I. 95 The principal wife placeth her 
court on the West frontier. 

+ C. The forehead. Obs.rare^^. 

3583 Stubbes Anal, Abus. i. (1877)^ 67 Their bolstred 
heir, .standeth crested round about their frontiers. 

t2. s= Frontlet 4. Obs. 


1440 m Eng. Ch, Furniture (Peacock 1866) 382 Item s>’x 
alter towelles oflynnen cloth the first with afrounterpailed 
read white and black., the 5th with a frountier of burde 
Alisander. 

+ 3 . The front line or foremost part of an army. 
Hence ‘attack, resistance’ in phr. ioinake frontier 
(tr. OF. fairefrontihre). Obs. 

? a 3400 Morte Artlu 2898 Frykis one the frowntere welle 
a fyve hundreth, 34x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Tfoy i. ix. (1555) 
In the frounter [3513 frountell] many manly man With 
sharpe speres first together ran. 3523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. cclv, 378 He sent them into Poicters toi kepe the citie, 
and to make fronter there agaynst the frenchemen, 

4 . sing, and pi. The part of a Country which 
fronts or faces ^nother country ; marches ; the 
border or extremity contermipoTls with that of an- 
other, \ 

3413 Pilgr. Sowler^^^^x^xsZ^) iv. xxx- 80 To kepe the 
frouniers of the rear^e fro penile of enemyes. 3489 Caxton 
Faytesof A. iii. xxli? 2,- The fronteres of Caleys. 354° 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, 1^, 48 On 'p east partes and frontours of 
^is his realm. 360L r. Joiinson Kingd. 

Vpon another frontir4 [je the Spaniards. 1648 Gage n es 
Ind. XX. 357 After tfce two dales we drew nwr unto the 
Heathens Frontiers/ xvxx Addison Speet. 

A Country Church Lpon the Frontiers of 7 

a dilScuIty W defending h!s Traw*. I. 39 

e«fedSSrer u,;on the frontiec 

Av/eV Garden 3 
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bound From Trivia’s Filth inshrines the hallow'd Ground. 
1768 W, Wilkie Hake Hermit 65 Faith in the utmost 
frontier stands. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. i, xxvii. 
350 Along this portion of their frontier, the Upper Silurian 
Rocks [etc.]. 185s Macaulay Hist. IV. 350 A few 

seditious persons.. had gone very near to the frontier of 
treason. 1870 Max Muller Sci, Relig. (1873) 393 Even in 
this more general study of mankind, the frontiers of lan- 
guage and race ought never to disappear. 

b. U,S. ‘That part of a country which forms 
the border of its settled or inhabited regions : as 
(before the settlement of the Pacific coast), the 
western frantieraf the United Scntes ’ ). 

. 1870 Emerson Soc. fj Solti., Civiliz. Wlcs. (Bohnl III. 8 'Tis 
wonderful how soon a piano gets into a log-hut on the frontier, 
f 5. A fortress on the frontier ; a frontier town. 
1604 Shaks. Ham. (Q^. 2) iv. iv. 16 Goes it against the 
maine of Poland, sir, Or for some frontire? 1641 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) I. 22 Gorcum, a very strong and considerable 
frontier. 1725 De Foe Voy, round iVortdiiZ^o) 222 It [Bal- 
divial was a fortification and a frontier. 1796 Morse A tner. 
Georg. 1. 721 [Natchitoches in Louisiana] was a frontier on 
the Spanish settlements. 

►j* b. A barrier against attach. Obs. 

1S®9 IvE Foriif. i A Forte not placed where it were neede- 
full, might skantly be accompted for frontier. 1648 Gage 
West hid. XV. 105 This Province. .which is a Frontier 
against those Heathens. 1664 Marveli, Corr. Wks. 3872-5 

II. 322 His Navies do carry a moveable Frontire to all the 
habitable world. 3690 W. Edmundson yrnl. (1715) 133 
Three Hundred Firelocks, as a Frontier, to intercept the 
English Soldiers. 

•fB. A settler on the frontier; a frontier-man. 

3677 W. .Hubbard Narrative^ 51 The Frontiers discerning 
Indians in. .the Swamp, fired immediately upon them. 

B. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to the frontier of a country ; 
situated on the frontier, bordering. Const, to. 

1523 Ld. Berners I. cxiii. 33s The erle.. departed 
his people into dyuers garysons, to kepe fronier warre. 
1530 Palsgr. 34 The dyuersite of pronuncyacion of the 
other frontier countreys. 36x5 G. Sandys Trav. 43 Diuers 
frontier Cities and Castles, 3647 W. Browne tr. Polexander 

III. 87 A desert which is frontire betweene Guinea and 
Senega. <23648 Ld. Herbert Life (3^86) 240 Held their 
way towards Bayonne, a city frontier to $pain. 3667 Milton 
P. L. I. 466 Dreaded through .. Gaza’s frontier bounds. 3703 
Col. Hec. PennsWv. 11. 20 Leaving that most ffronter part 
. .Denuded Qf..Defence, 3756G. Wasiiington Lett. Writ. 
1889 I. 360 The intent of sending men hither was to protect 
the frontier inhabitants. 382;! J. F, Cooper Prairie I. 
xiv. 209 If you come a foot nigher,you shall have frontier 
punishment. 1852 Miss Yonge Cauif^s I, xxxiii. 281 A 
few of the frontier castles had fallen into his hands. 

t2. Fronting; opposite. Obs. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 106 With readie minds. . 
they breake through the frontier banker over-against them. 
Frontier ^(frp'n-, fio-ntioj), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1. inir. To be a frontier, or as a frontier ; to 
border on or tipon. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 35 The countrey called Suet., 
frontering vpon the countrie of the Damascenes. 3652-62 
Hcylin Cosmogr.u.(i6S2) 166 As far Westward as the River 
Tibiscus, where it frontiered on the Jazyges J^letanastas, 

2 . tgans. a. To look upon the frontier, boundar}', 
or coast of ; to face ; now 7’are, 'j* b. To stand in 
front of ; to bar, oppose. Obs. 

157? yBffTOuGuicaard. (1618) 270 They saw the armie so 
hardie, as to incampe in that valley which was frontired. 
with troublesome mountaines, and in the midst of the 
enemies countrey. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 11. 32 Being 
that part of the country a frontering the sea. 1589 Ive 
Forltf. 29 So small Forts may well serue to hinder the 
courses of a small number, but not to frontier a forcible 
enemie. 1596 Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 623/2 Now that 
It IS noe more a border, nor frontyerd with enemyes. a 3849 

T. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 227 The bridge that, hounding 
• Life’s domain, frontiers the wold of death. 

Hence fl’m-ntiering fpl. a., 'occupying the 
frontier or border ; neighbouring, 

1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 35 Hi$ Lordship, .repared 
the breaches of the castle, and placed such a garrison in the 
same as might anoy the fronteringe rebells. 

Fro'ntierism. rare-'. [See -ism.] A mode 
of expression current on the (U.S.) frontier. 

1890 Har/er's. Maff. Aug. 383/1 A shallow ‘ Cooley’ 
(frontierism for gully) that led down through the blulT. 

frontiersniaii. Chiefly 

U. S. [f. Fnoi^iEii sb. 4 - Man ; for the second form 
cf. iirat!ghUni^t, tradesman.^ One who lives on 
the frontier ofm country, or on the outlying dis- 
tricts of civilization. 

1813 Sj‘erting Mag. XLII. nog Somewhat in the manner 
of our frontier men s leggifts. rSr. Beacke.vI!Idce /-’rVmi 
Louisiana ndlhere seems to prevail.arage amongst the 
frontiers*men, for emigration to ibai qu^ter. 1851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt. xx. 342 They were/ all* or nearly all, 
natives of the Mexican border, frorjtler-men. 1877 W. 
Matthews Lthno^r. Hidaisa 22 The \^ites they had seen 
were mostly rude Canadian frontiersme;h. 1883 B. Mitford 
Zulu Country iU. 45 A burly frontiersnian. .strides along in 
all the glory of wideawake and corduroy. 

Frontignac (fr/Jntinyre*k), Often atirib. or 
quasi-tTfi^'. Forms 7-9 frontirdac(k, (7 fran- 
tiniak, -ick, frontineacke), S frontigniac, 8 - 
frontignac. [erroneous form of next ; Yhe substitu- 
tion of •ac for •an is perh, due to a rerbiniscence 
of the many southern Fr. names in •ignac.'i 
1. A muscat wine made at Frontignan,^in the 
department of Herault, France. \ 


1629 Weldon in Chambers Life yas, I (1830) 11. v. 148 
His drinks . . were frontiniac, canary, high country wine. 
3636 Davenant Witts V. i, Nothing could please your 
haughty Pallat but TTie MuskatelH, and Frantiniak Grape I 
1670 W. Hughes Compl, Vineyard {yfiZiS 73 Frantinick. is 
a very pretty pleasant Wine. 1765 Brownricc in PA/t. 
Trans. LV. 223 Those long vials, in which Frontiniac wine 
is usually kept. 1826 Polwhelk Trad, ^ Recoil. II. 377 
The Contac-brandy, Claret and Frwtimac were excellenU 
2. The grape from which this is made. 

<1x641 Suckling Lett. (3646) 55 Mistresse and Woman 
differ no otherwise than Frontiniack and ordinary Grapes. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Exposition, Muscats (the 
grapesj they call jFVontiniac/cs. sy(S 9 Mrs. ^Raffalo Ereg". 
Housekfr. (1778) 363 The Frontiniac grape is the best. 

f Frontiguan. Obs, «prec. 

1756 N ucent Gr. Tour^ France IV. 36 Frontignan excellent 
for a glass or two. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 

I. 78 French plants of burgundy, muscade, and frontignan 
have likewise been tried. 

Fronting (fr»*ntiq), vbl. sb. [f. Front v.'] 

I. The action of the vb. Front in various senses. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 232 In some 

desperate cases, fantasie is froward, and wil bide no front- 
ing. 3659 Torriano, Facciala . . any fronting or facing. 
3796 Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry^ (1813J 183 The fronting every 
two hundred yards is prescribed to prevent the breaking or 
falling into file of the line. 3832 Prop. Regul. Instr. Cavalry 
HI. 86 The halting and fronting of each line may. .be regu- 
lated. 3883-4 J. G. Butler in BibleAVork \l.ts'^h\^ bold 
fronting of danger for the preaching of Christ. 1895 Daily 
Nevus I June s/6 It was .. determined to achieve the new 
fronting without disturbing it (the Dutch cannon ball]. 

•2. concr, A superficial coat or layer ; a facing. 
i836 Atheuseum 22 May 686/3 The hath, .reaching to the 
marble semicircular fronting of the western mosaic. 2891 
Dailey News 26 Dec. 5/5 The. .town has everywhere a thin 
fronting of sparkling while. 

Fronting* (fr^mtiq), ppl. a. [f. Front v, -t- 
-ING 2 .] That fronts ^in senses of the vb.). 

3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 66 Oh, with what Wings 
shall his Affections flye Towards fronting Peril!, and oppos’d 
Decay ? a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 L 82 
They made supernal Waves asunder start. And into fronting 
liquid Bastions part. 1797 Coleridge This Lime-Tree 
Bower, etc. 54 Those fronting elms. 2816 Keatince Trav. 
(18x7) I. 192 Their military [infantry] is formed in a long . . 
lane of two fronting ranks. 1844 AIrs. Browning Lady 
Geraldine's Courtship 68 She, with level fronting eyelids, 
1846 Ld. Houghton Men c/OId iv, Content, as men-at-arms, 
to cope Each with his fronting foe. 

Hence Tvantingly 

2859 Chamb. yrnl. XI. 128 Hostile armies.. On dimly 
tented fields, stand fronlingly. 

t Fro'utisll, a. Ois. rare .— ' [f. Front a. + 
-ISH.] Only mfraitiis/i-iiaor=frotit-door. 

2703 T. N, City d' C. Purchaser 128 Frontish doors in 
great Buildings, with their Ornaments, as Pilasters, etc. 

Prontispiece (fri>-nlisprs), sb. Forms: 7 
froiitispioe,-peeoe,(frontespioe,frontioe-pieoe, 
frontispeioe) , 6 - frontispiece, [a. Fr. froniis- 
piee, ad. med.L. frontispicium lit. ‘looking at 
the forehead metoposcopy, hence physiognomy, 
countenance, face or facade of a building, f. L. 
fronl{i)- (see Front sb.)-i-spici»m, f. early Lat. 
speclre to look. In English the spelling was very 
early assimilated to that of piece.’] 

1. The principal face or front of a building ; ‘ but 
the term is more usually applied to the decorated 
entrance of a building ’ (Gwilt). 

* 597-8 Bp. Hall Sal. v. ii. 62 But if thou chance cast 
yp thy tvondring eyes. Thou shalt descerne vpon the 
Fronlispice, OYaEIS EI 21TO gruuen vp on hye, 3630 
Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 8 An indiscreet builder, 
who preferreth the care of his frontispice before the maine 
foundation. 1^9 Burnet Tracts I. 45 The French King 
gives 10000 Livres for the Frontis-peice. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (176a) I. yii. xcv. 440 The ornaments of the architec- 
ture, and the relievo in the frontispiece, are after the Chinese 
and japan manner. 1797 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) 

II. Jvi. 302 The temple., was of white marble. On the 
frontispiece was the. .chariot of the Sun. 1855 Fergusson 
Hatidhk. Arch. II. Asa frontispiece,, it [the three- 
gabled front of the Cathedral of Orvieto] is not without 
considerable appropriateness and even beauty. ' 3874 
Symonds Italy ^ Greece 102 The fa^de [of the Cathedral 
of Orvieto] is a triumph of decorative art. It is strictly 
yyhsit Fergussoj} hss styled a * frontispiece' ; for it bears no 
relation whatever to the construction of the building. 

iransf. and./f^. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass j. (1664^ 3 
Hehad his celestial sentence.. engraven on the frontispeece 
of his Heart, a 1678 Marvell Poems, Appleton House 23 
A stately frontispiece of poor Adorns without the open door. 
269a Locke Hum. Und. nr. xi. § 20 Who is it has inform'd 
us, that a rational Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unless it 
has just such a sort of Frontispiece. 2728 Glover On Sir 
Isaac Neseton 207 The ev’ning on the frontispiece of 
heav’n His mantle spreads with many colours gay. 

fb. The summit of a building. Obs, [So some- 
times med. 'Ll. frontispicium^ 

^ x6oo Holland Livy x. xxiii. 368 The image of Jupiter. ^ 
in the lanterne or frontispice [L. eulmine\ of the CapitoU. 

2. The pediment over a door, gate, etc. Also, 
a sculptured or engraved panel. 

1^1 Holland Pliny II. 580 The very frontispiece and 
maine lintle-lree which lay ouer the jambes or cheekes of 
the great dore of the said temple. 3637 Heywood Royal 
Ship 4x Upon the upright of the Upper Counter, standeth 
V ictory, in the middle of a Frontispiece. 3667 Milton P. L. 

III. 5'^ A Kingly Palace Gate, Wuh Frontispice of Diamond 
^d Gold EmbeJlisht. 2686 Burnet Trav. iii, (3750) 268 
ITie great Dome U a magnificent Building, but the Frontis- 
piece to the great Gate xs not yet made. 2829 Shelley To 


Peacock 25 Feb., Columns, .supporting a perfect architrave, 
and two shattered frontispieces. ^ 2850 Leitch tr. MiillePs 
Anc, Art § log. 76 An Ionic portico on the outside, and on 
each side a Doric frontispiece. 

pg. 1622 Misselden Free Trade {ed. 2) 2 When God 
himselfe setteth these duties in the frontispice or top of 
both the Tables of the Decalogue, 
f 3, The first page of a book or pamphlet, or 
what is printed on it ; the title-page including 
illustrations and table of contents ; hence, an intro- 
duction or preface. Obs. 

2607 R. C. tr. H. Esiienne's World 0/ Wonders Ep. Ded., 
J couJd see none .. fitter to be placed in the Frontispice 
of this worke . . then your two ^rdships. 36x4 Selden 
Titles Hon. 226 In^ the Frontispice of Ina’s laws, he 
saith he made them with the assent and help of his Bishops. 
i6r8 Bolton Floras To Rdr., Hee figures the whole 
people of Rome, in the person of a Man (as the fronlis- 
pice sheweth). 1646 Burgess in Presbyt. <Vru. (1887) 3x7 
This speech. .a scoffing Remonstrant takes, and sets itforlh 
odiously in the Frontispice of his Book. 2647 Clarendon 
Hist, Reb. v. § i A Declaration (which he caused to be 
printed, and, in the Frontispiece, recommended to the con. 
sideration of all his loving Subjects). 27x2 Steele Sped, 
No. 2967 3 Your prefixing Greek Motto's to the Frontispiece 
of your late Papers. 1721 Bailey, Frontispiece, .the Title 
or first Page of a Book done in Picture. 
pg. ^1640 J, Smyth Lives Berkeleys 40^ His 

face was the frontispice of his mind ; he knew not how to 
dissemble a thought. x6sx Jer. "Taylor Serin, for Year 1. 
V. 57 Godly sorrow is but the frontispiece or title page. 2673 
Lady's Call. i. ii. 12 Nature..nevermeant'asereneand clear 
forehead should be the frontispiece to a cloudy tempestuous 
heart. 3704 S. Wesley Def. Let. cone, Educ, Dissenters 23 
Stephen Alarshall, the very Frontispiece of Smectimnuus. 

4. An illustration facing the title-page of a book 
or division of a book. (The current sense.) 

The * Frontis-piece ' of the first quot. faces the title-page. 
rtZz Lithgow' s Trav. iii. 320 And lo in the Frontis-piece Is 
myEffigies affixed w'ithmyTurkish habit, .even asl travelled. 
274B l^DY Luxborouch Lett, to Shemtone 28 May, I 
grudge six shillings for Herveys Meditations.. but I want 
to see the frontispieces. 1753 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 225 
If I had received such a book, with such a frontispiece.. it 
would have given me a palsy. 2820 Scoresby Ace. Arctic 
Reg. II. 368 The engraving which forms the frontispiece to 
this volume is illustrative of this accident. 1878 H. H. 
Gibbs Ombre 8 One of them appears in the Frontispiece 
which is taken from Seymour’s * Corajpleat Gamester’. 
pg, 269X J. Wilson Belphegor i. ii, In a word, a thing 
made up of so many several parishes, that you’d have taken 
him at first sight for a frontispiece of the resurrection,. 

5. The front piece or forepart of anything, 
a. The face or forehead. Chiefly jocular. 

a 1625 Grvbinn's Nuptialls, MS. Bodl. 30, If. 17 a, That 
fa^re frontispeece of yours. 2754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1761) 

I . i. s6 It wereapitythat.. so beautifulafrontispiece should 
cover a mind destitute of internal grace, xysz Nugent tr. 
Hist. Fr. Gerund j. iv, leo A smart little fattier, with a bit 
of toupet on his fronti.spiece. 2822 Sporting Mag. VIIL 233 
Hammering his frontispiece to the appearance oT a pudding- 
stone. 2872 Browning Fipne xcv. No face-shape, beast or- 
bird . .but some one had preferred From out its frontispiece. • 
To make the vizard whence himself should view the world. 

t b. In a theatre ; The front scenery ; also, the 
forepart of the stage. Ohs. 

2653 J. Wilson Astrsea A viij, The Shepherdess avanceth 
to the Frontispiece of the Scene. 3667 Davenant Sc Dryden 
Tempest 1. i. The curtain rises, and discovers a new frontis- 
piece, joined to the great pilasters. 

frontispiece (fr»Titispfs), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

trans. a. To furnishTicW as a Frontispiece (senses 
3 , 4 ), put a frontispiece to. b. To represent on the 
frontispiece, c. To put as a frontispiece. 

17x5 M. Davies Atken. Brit, I. Pref. 12 Those two 
Clementin Epistles . . wherewith .. Cotelerius frontispice d 
his -Collection of Apostolick Remains. 17x6 Ibid. II. 297 
His insolent Sermon, Saweily frontispiec’d, Non-Resistance , 
•without Priestcraft, &c. c 2823 Byron in Dowden Shelley 
(1887) II. 364, I have advised him to frontispiece his book 
with his own head, Capo di Traditore, the head of a traitor. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 201 [He] is frontjspieced most 
abominably, in a sort of caricature of the Freischutr. ^ 183®’ 
Ibid, XIII. 34 Poole’s Sketches . . are frontispieced with an 
engraving. Speaker 19 May 560/2 Let him frontispiece 
a good map. 

Hence Pro’ntispiecer, one who supplies a fron- 
tispiece. 

3828 Lamb Let. to Barton $ Dec., I esteem th^ verses •• 
honour thy fronti'spicer, and.. reverence tby. .dedicatee. 
Frontisterion, -um see Phrontistebion. 
f rontless (frn-ntles), a. Also 7 frontles(s 0 . 
[f. Front jA + -LESS.] Having no front 

1. Jig. Unblushing, shameless, audacious, daring 
= F'oreheadless a. Now r-ore. 

2605 B. JoNsoN Voipone iv. v, The most prodigious, and 
most frontlesse piece Of solid impudence. 3615 
MAN Odyss. t. 425 Command lo towns of their nativity 
These frontless wooers. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter u. 

30 The whelps of that Roman litter have thus cast f^nt- 
less imputations upon them. 1739 Cibber APol. (17S0I I* 

99 As if the author had impos’d upon them the most frontlet 
. .absurdity. 3793 Boswell yohnson 30 Sept. an. 1773 ^he 
duchess had not superior parts; but was a bold frontless 
woman. 2823 Blaekw. Mag, XIV% 464 We have .. editors 
frontless enough to advocate them. 2850 L. 'HvHTAutobiog. 

II. xi. 79 The repulsiveness of a republic, .with its frontless 

love of money. x886 Swinburne Miscell. 297 A brainless 
and frontless trafficker in scandal. - 

2. Of a house ; That has had its front destroyed, 

1887 Pall Mall G. 1 Mar. 12/1 Dlano Marina is a wreck 

..The passengers in the trains look into frontless houses. 

Hence rro*ixtlessly adv,, Pro’ntlessueBS. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod 143 The worse depraving the 
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better; and that frontle.ssIy. 1631 Bkathwait Whivtziesy 
Ruffian 83 Hee will intrude most frontlesly into any com* 
pany, 1698 R. Fergusson Ecclesiasiick 5 Without a strange 
fronllessness, they can neither deny [etc.]. 1709 J. Logan 

in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 370, I cannot persuade myself 
that any man will be so frontlessly base. 

Trontlet (fr-P’ntlet). Forms: 5-6 frontlett(e, 
(6 frountlett, 7 frontilet), 6- frontlet, [a. OF. 
fronieletf dim. of frontel, fronteau Frontal sb . : 
see ‘LET.] 

1 . Something worn on the forehead. 

a. An ornament or band ; also, a bandage worn 
at night to prevent or remove wrinkles. 

1478 in Rolls 0/ Parlt. VI. 289 Frontlettes of blak 
velvet. 1502 PrixK Purse Eliz. of York (1830) 68 

A frontlet of golde for the Quene. c 1540 J. Hevwood 
Four P. A B j b, And they be masked in many nettes As 
frontlettes, fillettes, partlettes, & braceletes. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage{\i>\aS 837 They weare also frontlets ot feathers : 
in their eares they weare bones. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang". T. m. 206 Holinesse to the Lord is found written., 
upon the high Priests frontlet, rtxyiy Parnell To an 
Old Beauty z. To please our youthful sight You sleep in 
cream and frontlets all the night. 1755 Young Centaur v\. 
Wks. 1757 IV, 255 The Centaurs, .wearing frontlets of brass 
on their foreheads. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe i. 260 That 
Dame of haughty air . . wears a frontlet edged with gold. 
1866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex. xiii. g The fillet or frontlet 
encircles the head. 

fig. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. iv. 208 How now Daughter? 
what makes that Frontlet on? You are too much of late 
i’th’frowne. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xiii. 469 As when we 
loosed Her radiant frontlet from the brows of Troy. 1876 
Swinburne Erechtheus 1396 To bind on the brows of thy 
godhead a frontlet of night. 

b. In Exod. xiii. 16, Dent. vi. S, or phrases refer- 
ring thereto; = Phylactery. 

1578 Bible (Genev.) Exod. xiii. 16 It shalbe as a token 
upon thine hande, and as frontlets betwene thine eyes, 
1670 L. Stucley Gossip-Glass xl. 481 Let it be as Frontlets 
between thine eyes day and night. 1732 Swift Lett. 
Wks. 1841 II. 674 His [Clarendon's] books had frontlets of 
Scripture to recommend and sanctify all their venom, 1823 
Macaulay Milton Ess. (1854) 27 That sublime treatise 
which every statesman should w’ear as a sign upon his 
hand and as frontlets between his eyes. 

• fc. A cloth or bandage containing some medi- 
cament ; also, the medicament itself. Obs. 

x6oo SuRFLET Counirie Farme i. xii. 57 To cause them to 
sleepe . . it is good to make a frontlet with the seede of 
poppie, [etc.]. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 401 To 
put them all together into a Frontlet or fore.head cloth. 
i62X“Si Burton Anat. Mel. u. v, i. vi. 396 Frontlets are 
well known to every good wife, Rose water and t^inegar , . 
applied to both temples. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v, 
E^ft You are to apply to the Temples a Frontlet made 
with Provence Roses, 

d. = Front 9 c. rare — ^. ■ 

178^ Crabbc Newspaper 375 These flaxen frontlets with 
elastic springs. 

e. =* Frontal i hyfront-stall (see Front sb. 15). 

1805 Scott Loft Minsir. 1. v, Thirty steeds. .Barbed with 

frontlet of steel, X873OUIDA Pascarel 1 1, 89 The bullocks went 
on their slow ways with flowers in their leathern frontlets, 
t f. A coronet. Obs. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry^ vi. Concl. (i6ti) 283 Twixt an 
Earle and Vicounts Frontilets The ods is like : so needlesse 
to be le.'irn’d. 

2 . «Forehead 1. Now only of animals. 

i6sp D. Pell Impr. Sea 378 Like the smooth-faced fonies, 
fluvia, stogna, and lacus's of a land, that lyes with never 
a wrinckle upon their frontlets. 1758 Dyer Fleece i. 203 
A fairer species. .Of shorter limb, and frontlet more ornate. 
x8io Scott Lady of L. i. ii, The antlered monarch of the 
waste. .Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky. 1851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt. xxxi.\. 299 We can recognise the horns 
and frontlets of the elk. 1878 G. Macdonald Phantasies 
vi. 88 From frontlet to tail the horse likewise shone red. 
1890 Boldruwood Col. Reformer (1891) 228 A very evil- 
looking beast, .with a development of horn remarkable even 
in that forest of frontlets. 

b. Onnih. The margin of the head, behind the 
bill, of birds, generally clothed with rigid bristles. 

1874 CouES Birds N. W. 89 The differences, .are found in 
every sufficient series of the North American bird ; thus, 
of two specimens, both shot at Washington, D. C., one has 
a whitish and the other a brown frontlet. 

3 . The fagade of a building : =FRONTj‘A6. Also 
iransf. 

1808 Scott Marm. v. xx, The antique buildings, climbing 
high, Whose Gothic frontlets sought the sky. 1830 W. 
Phillips Mi. Sinai i. 338 Fair east he turn’d him, and anon 
attain’d The beetling frontlet of the mountain. 

4 . A superfrontal or clothjianging over the upper 
part of an altar frontal ; also, an ornamental border 
to an altar-cloth. 

1536 Reg. cf Riches in Antiq. Sarish. ^1771) 199 A purpure 
cloth, with an ymage of the Crucifix . .with a divers frontlet, 
having in every end two white Leopards. XS49 Eng. Ch. 

(Peacock i86o> 246 Item on corporaxe cloth & ij 
tasslys. Item one lyttell frountlett of ffustyan. 1874 Mickle* 
thwaite Mod. Par. Churches 305 One frontlet may serve 
with a variety of frontals. 1877 J. D. Chambers Dhf. 
Worship 269 Frontlets may be sewn on the front of these 
linen cloths so-as to hang over the edge. 
tProntly, adv. Obs. [f. Front + -ly2.] 
? With a bold front, bravely. 

*575 Barbour Bruce xvx. 174 Thai..frontly with thar 
fayis can ficht. 

Pronto** (frp-ntt?), used in scientific nomenclature 
ior fronti-j the combining form of Y.front’Cm^frons 
Front, chiefly in anatomical and surgical combs. 


signifying * pertaining to the front or forehead and 
to something else*; ^^KTifronio-anricular^^ethinoid^ 
•malar t -mental (see Mental -nasal ^ -occipital, 

-orbital, ‘parietal^ -sphenoidal, -squamosal, 'tem- 
poral, for which see the word forming the second 
member of the combination. 

1857 Bullock Caseaux* Midwif 221 The fronto-mental, 
or the facial, extends from the frontal boss to the point of 
the chin. 1864 Reader No. 85. 204/x The frontonasal 
protuberance. x866 Huxley Preh. Rent. Caithn. 99 The 
basi-cranial line is from the anterior margin of the foramen 
magnum to the frontonasal sutuie. 1872 Mivart Elem. 
Anai. 100 The parietal may be one with the frontal, forming 
a fronto-parietal bone. 1886 F. H. H. Guillemard Cruise 
Marckesa 1. 2x4 Thus causing the frontoorbital edge to be 
very sharp. 

Pronton (frt;*nt^o). Also 9 frontoon. [a. 
Yx. fronton, ad. \K. frontone, f. fronte Front,] 

1 . Arch. A pediment. 

x6g8 M. Lister fourtt. to Paris (x6^) 42 There are two 
Stones in the Fronton of the South East Facade of the 
Louvre, 1721 Bailev, Fronton [in Architecture] is a 
ilcmber which serves to compose an Ornament, raised over 
Doors, Cross-works, Nitches, etc. xBoa W.^ Taylor in 
Robberds Mem. L 417 Everj' architrave and window-sill of 
the long and regular palace of the Tuileries was thickly 
dotted with these arches,— every frontoon and arch regu- 
larly framed with them. x8so Lcitch tr. MuilePs Anc. Art 
I 284. 314 It stands more upright over the fronton and 
inclines forward more above the side-walls. 1894 Daily 
Ntius 9 Oct. 5/3 One of the curiosities of Paris is the 
bas-relief on the fronton of the east side of the Louvre over 
the colonnade. 

2 . Of an altar: —Frontal sb. 2. 

1749 U. AP Rhys Tour Spain ^ Portugal (1760) 83 An 
exceeding rich Altar, the Fronton of which is of Brass gilt. 

II 3 . [Sp,] A building where pelota is played, 

1896 Wesim. Gaz. 23 Apr. 7/1 The great objection to the 
popularity of pelota over here is the expense of the fronton 
or court. 1896 Daily Chron. x6 May 9/4 A fronton epi- 
demic broke out in Madrid. 

PrO’ntsiliail. [f. Front Man.] A sales- 
man who stands on the pavement in front of a shop. 

1896 Daily Chron. 25 Aug. 9/4 Butchers. — Young man, 
22, seeks Situation as cutter and frontsman. 

Pro*ntstead. [f. Front Stead j^.] A 
piece of ground between the front of a house and 
the road or street ; a fore-court, a front garden. 
Now dial. only. 

1688 Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 285 He would make a 
bonefire on his own frontstead. 1769 A dome Inclos. Act w 
Houses, frontsteads, garths, gardens, and orchards. 1825 
Brighton Commissioners Act § 76. *876 Whitby Gloss., 
Frontstead^ a front site in the line of a street. 

t PrO'nture. Obs. Also 5 frunture. [altered 
form (after words with suffix -ure) of Frontier.] 
» Frontier. 

•14x7 Ld. Furnvval in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. I. 58 A 
bridge , . sett in the fronture of the borders of the Irish 
enimies. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy) 18 And last was 
wryten in the ffrontures ‘ I schalle ffullefille him withe joy ’ 
[etc,]. X452 Poston Lett. I. 237 Charlys NoweJ, Otyivell 

Nowell, Robert Ledeham..kcpe a frunture and a forslet at 
the hows of the seid Robert Ledeham, and issu ought at her 
pleser. x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xvu. § 7, 97 Placed 
in the fronture of this Chapter. 

Frontward, -wards (frw-ntwpjd, -z), adv. 
{a.ysb,') [f. Front -ward(s.] 

1 , Towards or in the direction of the front; also, 
to the front of. 

1865 G. Rhoda Flemvigxxv\,Sh^sp(Pxz. gazing 

frontward all the while. 1876 S. Lanier I1884) 133 

Run each road that frontward leads. 1877 — Hard Times 
in Elfiand 6 Drew More frontward of the mighty fire, 
b, quasi-rr^'. Of or pertaining to the front. 
x86s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. xi. IX. 208 Burkersdorf, 
Ludwigsdorf. .are frontward posts. 

fc. quasi-x/^. The direction towards the front. 
*553 Brende Q. Curtius (1570) 90 b, Suche as stode in y« 
hinder partes of the baitailles, were ordered to turne their 
faces from y* frontwards. 

2 . With the front or face in a specified direction. 
Const, to, rare^^. 

1856 Mrs. Browning 7/r. Leigh vii. 310 Men define a 
man The creature who stands frontward to the stars. 

- f PrO’nysate, U. Obs. [upp. connected with 
Gr. ipp 6 y 7 ](ris thought, intelligence.] 

X54X R, Copland Guydon's Quest. Ckirurg, Pref., Your 
scyentycall beneuolence and clerc fronysate intellygence. 
fproofe. Obs. rare — App.used by Chapman 
for 'the handle of an auger’ (Naves). 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. ix. 530 And as you haue scene A 
ship-wright bore a nauall beame; he oft Thrusts at the 
Augurs Froofe ; works still aloft ; And at the shanke, helpe 
others; with a cord Wound round about, to make it sooner 
bor’d. 


f PrO’ppisll, a. Obs. Also fropish. [? f. *frop, 
var. of Frap v . + -ISH.] P'roward, fretful, peevish. 

*659 J- Alleine in Life (1838) Let. 1. 140 As a man would 
give a thing to a froppish child. i7®9 Brit. Apollo II. No. 
77.2/2Afropish,froward.. Perverse Wife. 1754 Richardson 
Graiidison (1781) IV. xxxyii. 2^ So, once, he was as frop- 
pish as a child, on my calling him the man, 1784 R. Bace 
Barham Dcnvns 1. 138, 1 w*as a giddy headed girl, too proud 
and froppish to take up wdth my sister's leavings. 

Hence f Fro'ppishnesB. 

1688 S. Fenton Guardian's Instr. 75 Whenever you find 
the Child in an Extravagant fit of Froppishness and Anger. 
*754 Richardson Grandison (ed. 7) V. 112 If my Lord will 
ask piardon for bis froppishness, as we say of children. 


Prore (fro^j), f froren, tjErom(e, 
and ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Freeze v . (q. v. for Forms).] 
1 . With distinctly participial sense ; Frozen. 
Obs. exc. dial. 


c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 97 Of waters froren, of yses wal, Sis 
middel werld it luket al. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 265 pe 
water yfrore hys. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviir. 
xcii. (1495) 840 Salamandra quenchyth the fyre that he 
towchyth as yse dooth and water frore. 1477 Norton Ord. 
Alck. I. in Ashm. (1652) 19 Plenty of W’ater that vas therein 
froare. x^a Hen. VTII Declar. Scots 197 Our bloud is . . 
frorne with the cold ayre of Scotlande, x88t> Sharp Sword 
of Damocles III. 74 The lake . . was soon ‘ from as they 
say in Suffolk. 

■ absol. ^1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode n. xc. (1869) 108, I 
hatte Peresce. .the fooIUch, the founded, the froren. 

2 . Intensely cold,* frosty, frost-like. Now only 
poet, in the form frore (after Milton’s use). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 130 b/i After longe tyme saynt 
Julyen slepte aboute mydnyght . . and it was from and 
moche colde. 1667 AIilton P. L. ir. 595 The parching Air 
Bums frore, and cold performs th' effect of Fire. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder u. 74 Th’ aged Year Inclines, and Boreas’ 
Spirit blusters frore. 1764 Churchill Gotham i. Poems 
II. 19 Frore January, Leader of the Year. s8zi Shel- 
ley Prometh. Unb. i. 121 Snow-fed streams now seen 
athwart frore vapours. 1829 Southey in Anniversary 9 
Epistle, Time upon my head Hath laid his frore and 
monitory hand. x8so DIrs. Browning Poems II. 415 The 
Loves . . lie, Frore as taken in a snow-storm. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. PEneid iv, 251 His beard is with icicles frore. 

Prory (fr6a*ri), a. Also froarie, -y, [f. Frore 
ppl.a. + -x^. Qi. OY.friorig^ 

\ 1 . Frozen; frosty; extremely cold. 

a 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. exxi. 368 The moone by night 
shall serue ihy turne : Her frory homes shall thee not fray. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. in. viii. 35 Her up betwixt his rugg^ 
hands he reard, And with his frory lips full softly klst. 1691 
Dryden Arthur m. 31 There the pale Pole Star in the 
North of Heav’n-Sits high and on the frory Winter broods. 
xBss Singleton YirgilW.zji Her son within a vale retired 
afar, Sequestered by the frory flood, she saw. 
d* 2 . (Covered with foam or froth. Obs. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso ii. xl, While . . yong, she vs’d with 
tender hand The foming steed with froarie bit to steare. 

tProse*nder» Obs.— ' [f. Fro + Sender.] 
One who sends forth. So Present ppl. iz. [ + Sent 
ppl. a.’\, that is sent forth ; in quot. absol. 

c 1550 Cheke Matt, ix, 5 note, Even as servant is to y« 
M^. .so is y’ frosender, and y* frosent. 

Prosh, frosk. Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; i frox, 
forsc, 3-4 frosse, 3-5 frosk(e, 3, 3-6 frosche, 
4-5 frossii(e, 3-7 firosh, 8-9 dial, frosk, PL 3 
frosse. [See Frog r^.f] A frog, 
c xooo ^LFRic Exod. vHi, 4 To be and to Jjinum folce and 
in to eallum binum beowum gaS pa froxas. a 1240 Sawles 
Warde in Cort. Horn, 251 Neddren ant eauraskes [v.rr. 
eaureskes, eafroskesj. c 1250 Gen. 4 E.v, 2969 Do cam Sor 
up swilc froskes here 8e dede al folc egipte dere. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5928 J>at tober on-com b^^t him fell Was frosse 
bat na tung moght tell. 1382 Wyclif Ps. Ixxvii. 45 He 
sente in.. a frogge [v. r. frosshe], and it destrojede them. 
7rtX4oo Morte Arth. 1081 His frount and his forheuede, 
nlte was it ouer, As the felle of a froske. 248X Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 37 The frosshis. .complayned that they had 
none lorde._ 1565 Golding Ovid's Pitt. xv. (1S03) 3SO The 
mud hath in it certaine seed whereof greene froshes rise. 
i674-^r Ray N. C, Words (E.D. S.), Frosh, a frog. 1690 
in Picton L'pool Mttnic, Rec. (1883) 1. 288 It is order’d in 
Councel no allowance be given him to slutch y’ frosse 
lake. xjBx Hutton Tour to Caves GIo<;s., Frosk. iSzx 
Mrs. Wheeler Cumbld, Dial. App. 7 Thou cuddent tell 
me be a frosk, at hed been hung up beeth heels ith’ sun- 
shine, an dry t to deeth. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Frosg Frosk. 
2873 Swaledale Gloss., Frosk. 

t Proskell. Obs. In 5 freshen (? incorrectly), 
frosshell. [app. a corruption of OF. fourchelle, 
forcel : see F'orcel,] The fnrcula of a bird. 

i^B6 Bk. St. Albans Cu)h, Yeue hir a chekyn. .and take 
the tenderist of the brest withe the ffreshell [1496 frosshell] 
bone and let hir eate it. 


PrO'sHng*. Obs. exc. dial. [? for *frosiJi}ig, f. 
Frost j^. -UNO.] (See quot. 1823.) 

a 2529 Skelton E. Rummyng 460 Another brought two 
goslynges, That were noughty froslynges. 1823 Moor 
Suffolk Words, Froslin, a lamb, a goslin, a chicken, an apple.- 
&.C., nipped, or pinched, or injured by frost. 

.Prost (fr^st), sb. Forms: i frost, forst, 2-5' 
forst(e, 3 south, vorst, sfroste, (4 wrost, froist, 
7 froast), 4- frost. [Com. Teut. : OE. frost, 
usually forst, str. masc., corre-«ponds to OFris. frost, 
forst, OS. frost (MDu. vorst masc. and fern., mod. 
Du. fem. only), OYiO. frost (MHG. vrost, mod Ger. 
frost) sKx. xaasz., OYf. frost nent. (Sw., "Da. frost 
masc.) OTeut. *frusto-, f. weak-grade of the root 
of^freusan To Freeze.] 

1 . The act or state of freezing or becoming frozen^ 
the temperature of the atmosphere when it is below 
the freezing-point of water; extreme cold. Often- 
used with qualifying adj. as hard, sharp, cic. frost. 
Black frost*, frost not accompanied by rime; op- 
posed to white frost (see sense 2). Also personi- 
fied in Jack Frost. . , , . 

\ Below frost', below freezing-point «c.j 

degrees of frost', degrees below frcezing-pomt. 

/700 Eiinal Gloss. 485 Gelum, fro^t. a xooo Ph^nix 
eR Sf* hearda forst <z2i23 O. E- Chron. an. xxxo Treow 
iiESimas Jordon b^re niht? b«/h forste swi 5 e for numcnc. 
c 2X75 Lamb. Horn. 35 Ic n-alde fem pmian and sitten on 
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forste and on snawe up et mine chinne. a 1250 Owl * 5 - 
X^ighl, 5-24 Wane nijies cumeih longe, And bringeth forstes 
Starke an stronge. 138a Wyclif \\\. 69 Byndynge 

frost [X388 Blac forst] and colde, biers 3e to the Lord. 
<71450 Merlin 149 Thei cloded hem warme as tbei mygbt, 
for the froste was grete. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
cclxxxvi. 428 They went a seuyn leages afote .. and it was 
harde frost, wherby they cutte their fete. 1576 Fleming 
Panopi. Epist. 39s The Winter Frostes doe not alwayes 
indure ; no more should your greefe. 1647 Co wley Mistress, 
Bathing in the River iv, When rigorous Winter binds you 
[river] up with Frost. 1694 Acc. Bcv, Late Voy. ii. (1711) 
207 The Days in Summer being excessive hot, and the 
Nights sharp Frosts, even to an inch thickness in the 
Ponds. X7X5 Desaguliers Fires Itnpr. 47 The Liquor 
subsided to 28 degrees, which was two Degrees below Frost. 
2804 J. GRAHAME6'rtWn/A 214 As when a waveless lake. .Is 
sheeted by a nightly frost with ice. * 2847 A. M. Gilliam 
Trav. Mexico^ Welcome Jack Frost had visited the city 
of New Orleans, .that hoary benefactor. 2852 HA^VTHORNE 
Twice-told T, Ser. ii. Shaker Bridal, The hoarfrost, and 
the blackfrost, hath done its work on Brother Adam. 

b. viewed as an agent which penetrates and 
freezes the contained moisture of a porous sub- 
stance, esp. the ground. 

2694 Acc. Sev. Laie Voy, ii. (1711) 27 The frost cannot 
penetrate far into such Ground. 28. . C. D. Warner Spring 
in Nesv Eng. (Cent.), In the shade there is still frost in the 
ground. 2^1 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields ^ Cities 139 
Frost will penetrate eight inches, sometimes more. 2894 
IFestm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 3/2 A sheep’s carcass is small ; j'ou can 
get the frost out of it as soon as you require it. 

+ c. Proverb. (Cf. farewell feldfare.) Ghs. 

c 2590 Play Sir Thomas More (1844) 52 Why, farewell, 
frost. 2599 Porter Angry IPam. Abwgd.[VtYc.y Soc.)43 
Farewell, frost. 2670 Ray Eng, Prov. 174 Farewel, frost ; 
nothing got, nor nothing lost. 

2 . Frozen dew or vapour. More fully /toar(pj 
rime, or while frost. 

a 2000 Riddles Ixxxviii. 8 (Gr.) Hwilum hara scoc forst of 
feaxe. <12300 Cursor M, 6320 Alanna., fel fra lift sa gret 

f ilente, Als a grideld frost to se. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxvii. 52 paire mours [Vulg. vtoros\,. . he sloghe in ryme froist. 
1382 Wyclif Dan. iii. 68 Dewis and whyt frost, blesse ge to 
the^ Ixird. 7563 W. Fui-KE Meteors (16401 54 Hoare frost or 
white frost is nothing else, but dew congealed by over much 
cold. 2667 Milton P, L. xi. 800 Seed-time and Harvest, 
Heat and hoary Frost, Shall hold their course. 2704 Pope 
Winter 9 Behold the groves that shine with silver frost. 
2739 T. Smith yrnl. (1849) 268 Last night there was a very 
white frost, that killed the ^ tops of our potatoes, 2832 
Tennyson New Year's Eve iv, There’s not a flower on all 
the hills : the frost is on the pane. 

+ b. Frozen water, ice. Obs. 

C2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 61 Anoher water f>at on 
nyghtes freser hard, and on days es na frost sene Jieron. 
2580 Frampton Dial. Yron d* Steele i6g Waters which doe 
proceed of snow and of frost. Ibid. 170 With a piece of frost, 
chewing it continually. 

3. 

f X20O Ormik 12655 To shridenn uss t>{ErwiJj{> onniasn he 
frosst off fakenn trowwjje. 2595 in Caxton’s Blancnardyn 
(E. E. T. S.) 214 A frost of cares [began] to ouer runne their 
summers blisse. 27^ Sir W. Jones Pal, Fotiune Poems 
(1777) 22 A reverend sage, Whose beard was hoary with the 
frost of age. 2852 Ruskin Stones Yen. (1874) I. xx. 225 The 
Renaissance frosts came, and all perished. 

b. esp. Of a person : Coldness of behaviour or 
temperament, frigidity ; also slan^, a * coolness \ 
163s J. Hayward tr. Biondis BanisPd Virg. 141 The 
difference betweene a woman of frost and one of fire. 2720 
H nmourist 99 But with all this Shyness, Frost, and Virtue . . 
my Friend finds her as willing a Tit [etc.]. 2825 ScotT 
Guy M. Iv, One of those moments of intense feeling when 
the frost of the Scottish people melts like a snow wreath, 
2886 Mallock Old Order Chanj^es II. 256 He could not . , 
keep a slight frost from his manner, 2892 S. J. Duncan 
Amer. Girl Loud. 196 There’s a frost on — we don't play 
with each other any more. , 
c. Sc. (See quot. 1825-80.) 
a 2757 Git Morrice x. in Child Ballads iv. Ixxxhi. (1886) 
272 Sen ye by me will nae be warnd, In it ye sail find frost. 
iBas-So Jamieson, difficulty j to Jiti frost, to meet 

with difficulties, Banff's. 

4 . slaug (originally TheatrP). A failure. 

2886 Stae:e Gossip 70 When a piece * goes ’ badly, it is 
called, a ' frost 2892 I. Zangwill Bachelors' Club 209 This 
last book . . is a regular frost. 2896 Q. Rev. Oct. 538 The 
Randt mines would, in mining phrase, ‘turn out a frost’. 

i* 5 . a. A colour like that of hoarfrost; silver-grey, 
b. Gold or silver frost-work ; cf. frost-button. Ohs. 

2657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 83 The colour for the 
most p.art, frost upon green. 2702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3810/8 
All Gold and Sliver Plate shall be spun close on well boiled 
• and light died Silk only, (Frost excepted). 

+ 6. ?=Calkj^.^ 2. Obs. 

272B S.Se\vallD/<to' 19 Jan. (1882) HI. j6i Great Rain, 
and very Slippery: was fain to wear Frosts. Ibid. 5 Feb. 
III. 165 Had like to have fallen grievously, by reason of my 
Frosts, on the Steps in the night. {Note, Probably the 
caulks or mocassins of those days, which were in use till 
quite recently by aged people.) 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as frost- 
diamond, -giant, -mark, -power,- 5 cene, -time, -wind, 
•wound, - 7 vreath ; also frost-like adj. 

1868 Ld. Houghton Select, /r, Wks. 215 •Frost-dia- 
monds twinkle on the grass. 2889 R. B. Anderson tr. 
Rydbergs Tent. Myihot. 134 Thor, the divine foe of the 
•frost-giants. 2832 Tennyson Palace Art xiii, From 
shadow’d grots of arches interlaced. And tiptwIth*frost-like 
spires. 1856 KAUzArct. Exfl. II. xix. 193 Not an icicle or 
even a •frost-mark was to be seen on the roof. 28^ R. B. 
Anderson tr. Rvdberg's Tent. Mythol. 138 The •frost- 
powers led by Thjasse’s kinsmen. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 
182 r 1 We shall not shortly have so much as a Landskip or 


•Frost-Scene to refresh ourselves. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV, 467 Longe aftirward, in frosty time [v. r. •frost 
tyme], lulian was wery, and reste hym aboute mydn>3t. 
1828 Scott Rob Roy xxxiii, A sharp *frosl-wind, which 
made itself heard and felt from time to time. 2820 Keats 
St. Agnes xxxvi, The frost-wind blows. 2856 Kane Arct. 
Exfl. II. iii. 45 One [suffering) from •frost-wounds. 2872 
Bryant Little People of Snow 349 Around that little grare, 
in the long night, *Frost-wreaths were laid. 

b. instrumental, as frost-beaded, -hound, -huimt, 
-chequered, -concocted, -congealed, -frtiered, -firmed, 
-kibed, -rent, -riven, -tempered adjs. 

2842 Faber Styrian Lake, etc. 122 The wjiite •frost- 
beaded grass. 2785 CowpER Task r. 255 Materials, .•frost- 
bound Firm as a rock. 2848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. iv. i, 
I came .. Among the Alps, all through one frost-bound 
dawn. 2770 Armstrong Misc. 1. 252 Whipping the •frost- 
burnt villagers to the bones. 02^7 Eliza Cook To the 
Robin yii, The *frost-chequer*d pane. 2726-46 Thomson 
IVinter y<yj The •frost-concocled glebe Draws in abundant 
vegetable soul. 2877 Loncf. Wapentake, Voiceless as a 
rivulet •frost-congealed. 2811 E. Lysaght Poems i The 
•frost-fettered rivers no longer can flow. 2592 Sylvester 
Dh Bartas 1. v. 875 For when her Troops of wandring 
Cranes forsake •Frost-firmed Strymon. 184B Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. r. iii, Proud of your *frost-kibed feet, and 
<lirty serge. 2806 J. Grahame Birds Scott. 84 A *frosl-rent 
fragment, 2873 J. Geikie Gi. Ice Age v. 58 A heap of 
•frost-riven debris. 2856 Kane A rr/. 11. i. 26 My 

thoughts recal the •frost-tempered junks of this pachyder- 
mold amphibion. 

c. Special comb.: frost-bearer = Cryophorus; 

frost-bird (seequot.); frost-blite, the plant 
podium album (see quot.) ; frost blue (see quot.) ; 
frost-bow (see quot.); f frost-brained c., dull, 
stupid ; frost-button, a button with a frosted sur- 
face ; frost-cog (see quot.); frost-dew, hoar-frost, 
rime; frost-fall (see quot.) ; frost-fern, a fern-like 
figure produced by the freezing of a moist surface ; 
frost-^h, (n) the Tomcod, Microgadxts tomcodus, 
so called from its appearing on the coast of N. 
America as the frost sets in; (Jf) the scabbard-fish, 
Lepidopns caudatns frost-fix v,, to fix with 
frost ; frost-fog = frost-mist ; frost-grape, an 
American species .of the vine Vitis cordifolia or 
riparia ; frost-hoar a., covered with hoar frost ; 
frost-itch, -lamp (see qiiots.) ; frost-line (after 
sjmo-Hne), the limit of frost ; firost-mist, mist 
caused by the freezing of vapour in the atmosphere ; 
frost-nail sb., a nail driven into the shoe to pre- 
vent slipping in frosty weather; so frost-nail v., 
to put frost-nails in the shoes ; frost-piece, a 
person of cold behaviour or disposition ; frost- 
rime frost-root, the common flea- 

bane of the U.S., Erigeron philadelphicus {Cent. 
Viet.) ; frost-shod pple., shod with frost-nails ; 
also jfig.; frost-8moke(seequot. 3867); frost-split 
(see quot.) ; frost-stud « frost-nail sb. ; frost- 
valve (see quot); frost-weed, -wort, the plant 
Helianthemum canadense, sometimes used as an 
astringent or aromatic tonic; so called because, 
late in autumn, crystals of ice shoot from the 
cracked bark at the root (W,). Also Frost-bite, 
-BITTEN, Frost-nip, -nipped, Frost-work. 

2826 •Frost-bearer [see Crvophorus]. 2848 H. W. Her- 
bert Field Sports in U, S. II. 58 The American Golden 
Plover . . is better knoivn to our gunners by the name of 
** F rest Bird so called from being more plentiful during the 
early frosts in autumn. 1835 Booth Analyt. Dict.^ * Frost- 
hlitc. 1863 Prior Plant-n,, Frost-blite, a blite whitened as by 
hoar-frost, Chenopodiwn album. 1873 Wenle's Diet. Arch. 
(ed. 4), * Frost blue, a coarse variety of smalt. 2863 Home 
Walks 20 A •frostbow ajjpeared, resembling in all respects 
a rainbow, except that it was of a lustrous white. 2592 
Nobody^ Sof/ieb.\n Simpson Av^..y-^'a/1'j, <1878) 1. 300 But he, 
•frost-braind, will not be obtaind To take upon him this 
Realmes government. x686 Land. Gaz. No. 2192/4 A good 
cloth Coat trim’d with a silver and^ silk •frost Button. 
27x2 Ibid. No. 4913/4 A dark Grey Suit of Cloaths, trim’d 
with Gold Frost Buttons. 2684 Knight Diet. Meek. IV. 
358/2 *Frosi Cog, a toe or projection on a horse shoe to 
keep the animal from slipping. 2826 Scott Woodst. xxviii, 
My pumps are full of this •frost-dew. 1879 Miss Biro 
Rocky Mount. I. 205 That curious phenomena U/c] called, 
•frost-fall, .in which, whatever moisture may exist in the 
air, somehow aggregates into featliers and fern-leaves. 2B72 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. xiv. 358 When it [water] 
runs into *frost-ferns upon a window pane. 2634 W. 
Wood New Eng. Prosp. (2865) 36 Th' *Fro5t fish and 
the Smelt. 2795 J. Sullivan Hist. Maine 21 The people 
have tom cod, or what they c.all frost fish . . in great 
plenty. 2880 Gunthf.r Introd, Study Fishes 4^5 The 
Scabbard-fish {Lepidopus cattdatui\..\% well known in New 
Zealand, where it is called * Frost-fish*. 2890 J. Habberton 
Out at Tu'ifmet/s 50 A string of frost-fish in one ‘ hand, 
and a lighted pipe in the other. r8oo Hurois Fav. 
Village 1. 15 When did the God., Congeal and *frost'fix 
your [mountain’s] prodigious limbs. 28x3 Scott Trienn. 
I. iii. The sun was struggling with *frost-fog grey. 2859 
Bartlett Diet. Amer., Chicken Grape, the River Grape, 
or Vitis riparia\ also called * Frost Grape. 2853 C. 
Bronte Villette iv. The ice-bound waters and •frost-hoar 
fields. 1894 Duane Student's Diet. Med., Prttriius 
hiemnlis, ivinter itch, •frost-itch. 2874 Knight Diet. 
Mech. I. 918/a * Frost-lamp, an oil-lamp placed beneath the 
oil-tube 01 an Argand lamp to keep the oil in a flowing con- 
dition. 2865 Whittier Snow-Bound 160 While the red 
logs before us beat The •frost-line back with tropic heat. 
2814 Scott Wav. xivi, A *frost-mist rising from the ocean, 
covered the eastern horizon. 1622 Cotgr., FerrS a glace. 


.shod with *frost-nayles. 1B74 Knight D/VA Mech, I. 918/2 
Frost-nail, a roughing nail driven into a horse’s shoe in 
slippery weather. 2594 Plat Je^veU-ho. 11. 26 If I slip, 
)’ou shall .see how 1 will *frostnayle my selfe the nexte 
time that I ride abroade, 2673 Land. Gas. No. 753/3 
His Highness hath caused all the Horse of his Guard to 
be Frost-nailed. 2748 Richardson Clarissa xxx\, The 
little hold I have in the heart of this charming •frost- 
piece. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxi. Away, villain, and 
marshal in this fair frost-piece. 2820 Scorcsby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. I. 434 *Frosi-nme or frost-smoke., consists 
of a dense frozen vapour, apparently arising out of the sea 
or any large sheet of water. 2603 Florio Montaigne 11. 
xiii. 354 To say truth, it [self murder) is a meate a man 
must swallow without chewing, vnle.sse his throate be •frost- 
shod [Fr. ferri a glace]. 2765 Smollett Trazu xxxviii. 
12766) II. 216 The mules .. were frost-shod^ for the occa- 
sion, 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I, xxi. 136 In those 
forlorn regions round the poles . . the sea smokes like 
an oven, and a fog arises w’hich mariners call the *rrost 
smoke, 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Frost-smoke, a 
thick mist in high latitudes, arising from the surface of the 
sea when exposed to a temperature much below freezing; 
when the vapours as they rise are condensed either into a 
thick fog, or, with the thermometer about zero, hug the 
water in eddying white wreaths. 2753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., * Frost split, a phrase used by our farmers to express 
such trees as have large cracks in their trunks and branches. 
1895 Times 21 Jan. 13/6 The sudden change in the weather 
has checked the demand for skates, *frost studs, and heat- 
ing apparatus. 2884 Knight Diet, Mech. IV. 358/2 *Frost 
Valve, a valve which opens to allow water to escape from 
the portion of the pipe or pump where it is liable to be 
frozen. 2866 Treas. Bol., *'Frost-zveed, Helianihemunt 
canadense. 2859 Bartlett Die/. Amer., *Frosiwort 
{.CisUts canadensis), a medicinal plant prepared by the 
Shakers, and used for its astringent and tonic properties, 
Trost (fr/'st), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To freeze, frost-bite, nip wth frost. To 
frost off ; to cause to drop off with frost. Chieflyy^. 

2807 [see Frosted i]. x8i8 Keats^ Endym. in. 188 At 
this, a surprised start Frosted the springingyerdure of his 
heart, 2872 Blackif. Doni* /’/ utrrz i. 49 Individuals whose 
social sympathies have been frosted in early life, 1884 
Tennyson Becket 1. iv, The golden leaves, these earls and 
barons, that clung to me, frosted off me by the first cold 
frown of the King. 2887 S, Chesh. Gloss., Frost, to spoil 
by the frost, of potatoes. 

2 . To cover with or as with rime ; also mih ave/% 
Chiefly fig. 

163s J. Hayward tr, Biondls Banish'd Virg. 153 Such 
beauties as Aurora takes oft-times pleasure, in first frosting 
over with her canded dewes. 2787-9 Wohdsw, Evening 

/K/74l’,Tberisingmoon,Whilewithahoaryljghtshefroststhe 

ground. 2702 "E. Boi.Gard.i.yi Nitre.. frosts with 

branching plumes the mouldering walls. ^ 1862 Tintesa Ort., 
These camps increase in number and in size till the white 
canvass frosts every knoll, 2B90 C. Dixon Stray Feathers lu 
26 He frosts the feathers of some with gold and silver. 

3 . To give a fronted surface to (glass or metal); 
to make (glass) to resemble ice. 

283a [see Frosting 1]. 2849 [see Frosted sb].. . 

4 . To treat (a horse's shoes) by the insertion of 
frost-nails, roughing, etc., as a protection against 
slipping in frosty weather ; to shoe (a horse) in 
this way. 

257* in Gage Hist. Hengrave (1822) 292 For frosting the 
cart-horses at Tbeiford. .vr/. 1665 Pepys Diary 26 Nov., I 
. . set out, after my horses* being frosted, which I know not 
what it means to this day. 275* J. Macsparran America 
Dissected (1753) 39 With a Horse well caulk’d and frosted, 
’tis fine Travelling. 2832 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. ^^9, I 
could not get the shoes of my horses^ frosted. 1877 N, W. 
Line. Gloss., Frost, to turn up the hinder part of a horses 
.shoes, or to put frost-nails in them to hinder the animal from 
slipping on ice. 

rrO’St-’bi't, pple. and ppl. a. rare. = Frost- 
bitten. 

2749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 13 The Weather was so 
sharp as several of the People were Frost-bit. _ 2852 D. 
Jerrold St. Giles i. 7 There’s some poor devil outside that s 
frost-bit and going to die. . ■ 

fig. 2823 Byron Age Bronze x, A Calmuck beauty with 
a Cossack wit, And generous Spirit, when 't is not frost-bil. 

PrO’St-biriie, sb. * The inflamed or gangrenous 
condition of the skin and adjacent parts produced 
by exposure to severe cold. The milder forms 
constitute chilblain ; the severe form, or gangrene, 
may be either dry or moist, usualiy the latter 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S5). 

2813 J. Thomson Led. Infiam. 57 Inflammation accom- 
panying the stale which is usually denominated frost-bite. 
2823 ScoRESBY yml. Whale Fishery 44 Some of the 
sailors suffered considerably from partial frost-bites. 2870 
A. Arnold in Coniemp. Rev. June 42 One does not look lor 
frostbite in Ispahan. _ 

I*ro’St-biriie, V. Also 7 frost-bit. irans- f To 
injure with intense cold, also fig . ; to invigorate 
by exposure to the frost {obsP ^ ; to get (oneself or 
one’s limbs) frost-bitten. 

2622 Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. Verses Giiib, Emilia 
faire thou didst frost-bit. And shee inflamed thy 
wit. 1667 Pepys Diary 2 Jan., Jfy wife up, and with Mrs. 
Pen to walk in the fields to frost-bite themselves. 

Kane Atxt. Expi. I, xxix. 403 Morton has frost-bitten botn 
his heels. 

b. fig. To whiten. 

a 26x8 J. Davies Wittes Pilgrim, xevit. Wks. (Grosait) 
29 Many winters haue Frost-bit-my Haires. 

So Frost-biting vbl. sb. ; Fro5t-biting//f* 
intensely cold. lit. and fig. 

2593 Tell-Troth's N. Y. Gift 23 His frost-biting words 
shouUi nippe her. 2633 Earl hiASCH. Al Mondo (1630) 
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aS'The graine cast into the earth, after a frost-biting, 
comes up the fairer. 1635 L. Fojce N. IV. Foxe 171 
Such as had been upon those Frost-biting voyages. 171X 
Swift Lett. (1767) III. 243 Pray^ walk when the frost 
comes, young ladies, go a frost-biting. 18x7-8 Cobbett 
Resid. U. 5 *. (1822) 202 If the cold be such as to produce 
danger of frost-biting, you must take care not to drink strong 
liquors. 1893 C. Markham in IVestm. Gaz. $ Sept. 7/1 
The only effect of this^ was to stop the circulation and make 
frost-biting all the easier. 

■PrO'St-lDistteil, pple. and ppl. a. Injured by 
exposure to frost. 

J593 Nashe C/im/V y.Wks. (Grosan) IV.iSr Farre poorer 
then poore frost bitten Snakes. 1594 — Terrors 0/ Night 
Ibid. III. 267 (He] like a lanke frost-bitten plant looseth 
hys vigor. 1665 Pepys Diary 2t Dec., A good chine of beef 
. . being all frost-bitten, was most of it unroast. 2669 WoR- 
LiDGE Syst. Agtdc. (1681) 93 The Leaves also gathered . . 
somewhat before they are much frost-bitten. 1824 W. Irvikg 
T. Trav. 1.250 Some fruits become mellower.. from having 
been bruised and frost-bitten. 1863 Dickens Lett. 1 Mar. 
(1880) II. 226 , 1 have been laid up here with a frost-bitten foot. 
jfg. x6z2 AIabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman (TAl/, it. 34 The 
Captaine, when hee heard me say so, was frost-bitten. 1634 
Ford P. Warbeck iv. v, Lady, I return But barren crops 
of early protestations, Frost-bitten in the spring of fruitless 
hopes. 1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 60 ‘She’s 'ad what 
I may call a frost-bitten life of it.’ 

b. Frost-bitten asphyxy (see quot.). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4"^ III. 435 Frost-bitten 
Asphyxy, or that produced by intense cold. 

Frosted (fr^'sted), ppl. a. [f. Frost sb. and v. 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Injured by frost, frozen, frost-bitten. 

1807 Wilkinson in Pike Sources Mississ. (x8io)n. App. 
20 Two more of my men got badly frosted. 1871 Blackie 
Four Phases i.*i3 Socrates .. trod the frosted ground with 
his bare feet. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser, Story ii, Why does 
sudden heat, .destroy a frosted plant? 1892 Timestyftd^y 
ed.) 2 Feb. 89/3 Slightly frosted wheat is reduced for flour 
making purposes perhaps 30 per cent, in value, what is 
called frozen wheat 50 per cent. 

2 . Covered {over) with rime or hoar-frost. 

1720 GxvPoe7ns (1745) 1 . 164 Hoary Thames with frosted 
oziers crownd. 1842 Motley Corr.fiBSg) I. iv. 115 The trees 
were frosted all over with silver. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ 
It. Jrnls. (1872! I. gThe windows were already frosted with 
French breath, 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 3x3 Tall tree- 
heaths that wave their frosted boughs above your head. 

*847-8 H. Miller First Impr, ii. 23 Picturesque 
incidents, .frosted over with the romance of history. 

3 . Covered with a fine powder or coating resem- 
bling rime. Also with over. Frosted cake : cake 
covered with concreted sugar or ‘ icing \ 

1^8 Fryer Acc. E. India P. \\Z Entering upon the 
Plains .. we found it all frosted with Salt. 1734 Fielding 
Old Man taught Wisdom Wks, X874 III. 122 His head is 
..done all down upon the top with sugar, like a frosted 
cake. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . xaS Its [Fluor's] 
surface mostly smooth, and frosted over with minute 
cp'stals. x8s6 Emerson Eng, Traits^ Lit. Wks, (Bohn) 
Ii, 114 Pope and his school wrote poetry' fit to put round a 
frosted cake. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 37/x The younger (lacTyl 
was attired in frosted tulle and snowdrops. 

b. Spec, in Zool. and Bot. Covered with glisten- 
ing particles, silvery hairs or scales, etc. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3I IV.<279 Pileus., 
when fresh gathered, beautifully frosted over with distinct 
globular pellucid particles. ^ 1829 Loudon Plants 1099 
Frosted, covered with glittering particles, as if fine dew 
had been congealed upon it. x86x Miss Pratt Flnoer, 
PI. IV. 279 Frosted Sea Orache, 

C. Of the hair : Hoary, white. 

1643 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 64 ’Twould trouble 
me, when I, with frosted hairs, Snould look at what I was. 
a 1717 Parnell Gift 0/ Poetry Poet. Wks. (1758) 35 Help- 
less Age with hoary frosted head. 

4 . Of glass, silver, etc. : Having a surface rough- 
ened or finely granulated so as to resemble a coating 
of hoar-frost. 

1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2429/4 The 5th had a Silver Box and 
pinn’d Case, long Hours of the Dial Plate, and Frosted. 
X71X Ibid. No. 4916/4 A .. Cloth Suit trim’d with frosted 
Buttons. X793 Smeaton Edysione L. §211 Being ofa dead 
frosted surface on breaking. 1825 T. Cosnett Footmaiis 
Directory 31 The parts [of silver salvers, etc.] which are 
rough, or what is called frosted. 1832 R. S, Surtees 
sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 156 A large jug.. between two 
frosted tumblers. XM3 Hardwick's Photogr. Chem. (ed. 
'Taylor) 123 The Salts of Iron, .produce a sparkling precipi- 
tate, resembling what is termed frosted silver. 18^ Times 
(weekly ed.)2o Dec. 7/4 This office had frosted glass windows. 

5 . Made to resemble rough ice : a. Arch. Resem- 
bling a cluster of icicles or ice formed by irregular 
drops of water. 

1790 W, Wrighte Grotesque Archit. 7 The arcades to be 
ice or frosted work. 1839 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Frosted, 
a species of rustic-work, imitative of ice formed by irregular 
drops of water. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. II. 507 
The single lines slightly roped or twisted or frosted, or what- 
ever we may call it. 

b. Frosted glass : a kind of Venetian glass (see 
quot.). 

1849 A. Pellatt Curios. Glass-making 116 Frosted glass 
. . has^ irregularly veined, marble-like projecting dislocations, 
svith intervening fissures. Ibid. 139 Fig. 2 Ancient Venetian 
frosted vase. .The satyr heads have been impressed . . after 
the vase was frosted. The frosting manipulation and the 
Vitro di Trino are explained at pages 113 and 114. 
Frostify (fr^-stifsi), v. [f. Frost sb. + -(i)fy.] 
intr. To become frosty. Implied in Pro^stifica*- 
tiou, joctilar, the process of becoming frosty ; 
Fro'stified ppl. a., dial.^ frosty. 


2831 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag, XXX. 343 A certain 
frostification in progress among most elaborately tended 
whiskers. 1854 Miss Baker Northkants. Gloss., Frostified. 

Frosting (fr^ stig), vbl. sb. [f. Frost v.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Frost ; exposure to the 
influence of frost or frosty air (gerundially ■f a or 
fon frosting). 

16x7 Bp. Hall Quo Vadist § 3 Fond mothers vse to .send 
forth their daughters on frosting, early in cold mornings. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Heb. xii. 10 Aloes kils worms, and 
stained clothes are whitened by frosting. 1667 Primatt 
City ff C. Build. 51 Mould that was digged up in the 
winter, and laid a frosting. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 
^ Gl. 310 The grinding of glass, or frosting it, in order lo 
lessen its transparency. 1^9 (see Frosted sbj. 

2 . concr. a. A substance powdered to resemble 
frost and used for * frosting * purposes ; esp. pul- 
verized white sugar used for * icing * cake. b. A 
‘ frosted’ surface : see quot. 1892. 

2736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 64 A kind of stoney con- 
crete. , like a sort of frosting. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
loaf-sugar prepared to coat plum cakes with. 1^2 
F. J. Britten Watch Clockjn. (ed. 8), Frosting, (1) the 
grey surface produced on steel work for watches, etc. ; (2) the 
granular or * matted ’ surface git'en to brass pieces prior to 
gilding. 1894 Times 16 Aug. 6/2 Lakes, crayons, smalts and 
frosting.s. 

Frostless (fr^’stles), a. [f. Frost sb. -less.] 
Without frost. 

27x2 Swift fml. to Stella 14 Jan., Did you ever seesuch 
a frostless winter? i85t Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. ii. 358 
A wet or frostless winter. 

FrOStling. Building. (See quot.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, vii. 337 It is this erj’s- 
tallization which is observed by the workmen when a heap 
of lime is mixed with water, and left for some time to mace- 
rate. A hard crust is formed upon the surface, which is 
ignorantly called frostling, though it takes place in summer 
as well as in winter. 

Fro*st-ni'p, sb. rare’" *. = Frost-bite sb. 

1869 Blackmore />. xii. Two of his toes had been 

lost by frost-nip. 

Fro*St-2ii‘Pi V. raf‘e~^. traus. Toniporinjure 
with frost. Cf. Frost-bite v. 

1642 Fuller Holy «$• Pro/.St. iv. i.24t They.. will not so 
much as frostnip their souls with a cold thought of want 
hereafter. 

Fro'st-ni=pped, ppl^- and ppl. a. = Frost- 
bitten. 

*773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 129 Its other branches were . . 
frost-nipt. 2796 Campaigns *793-4 II. 122 A pair of naked 
frost-nipt legs. 28x7 Scott Harold 11. n, Frost-nipt leaves. 
1886 HALL CAtNc.S“<?« 0/ Hagarw. xiv, Sheep were bleating 
high up on the frost-nipped side of the felt. 
fig. 1684 Z. Cawdrey Certainty Sahat. 28 The first 
warm . . Spring-beam to the Frost-nipt Loyalty of the Nation. 
x^S Congreve Love for L. iv. xv. Honesty will go as it did, 
frost-nipped in a summer suit. 2707 M. Robinson Walsing- 
ham 11 . 2x9 Its expanding wings had been frost-nipped by 
disappointment. 

Frost-work, 

1 . Work produced by frost ; ^^/.the delicate tracery 
formed on the surface of glass, etc. by frost. 

1729 Savage Wanderer uu 6$ In Frost-work now delight 
the sportive kind (FairiesJ. 2827 Genii. Mag. XCVII. n. 
483, I peeped through the chamber window externally 
beautified by the glittering frost-work. 1862 M’Cosh 
Supernat. ir. i. 5 4. 153 The frostworks on our flag-stones, 
and windows, so like the tree in their ramifications. 
fg. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. ii. 438 Lo, Fancy’s 
fairy frost-work melts away. 1833 C. Bronte Vitlette xix, 
188 These few warm words . . breathed on that frail frost- 
work of reserve. 

attrib, 1822 Shelley Hellas \i6 Ye who strike To dust 
the citadels of sanguine kings And thaw their frostwork 
diadems like dew. 1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle 4 The 
frost-work palace of an April night. 

2 . Ornamentation in imitation of this. 

2648 E, Si'AFKE in y. Shute's Sarah .5* Hagar (1649) 
Pref. b I a, Many others set but their slight Frost-works 
upon Sattin. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. \, 7 Her body looks 
like Silver in Frost-work. 2872 Ruskin Eagle's Nest § 174 
The feathers like frost-work of silver. 

attrib. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 59 Like frost work 
Silver. 

■ Hence Pro*st-worRed ppl. a., ornamented with 
frost-work, frosted. 

27x0 Loud. Gaz. No. 4748/4 A small silver Milk Pot frost 
worked. 

Frosty (fr^'sti), a, [f. Frost + -y^; OE. 
had the equivalent fyrstig ; cf. Du. vorsiig, OHG. 
frostag (MHG. vrostec, -ic, mod.Ger.yr<?j//y).] 

1 . Affected with or characterized by frost ; reduced 
to a temperature at or below freezing-point ; ice- 
cold. 

egoo Ir. Bxda's Hist. ni. xiv. [xix.l(t89o)2X7, S:se winter 
wxre grim & cald & fyrsiig. C1374 Chaucer W«f/. < 5 * 

2 In the frosty contrey called Trace. CX400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 79 Whanne a bodi brehih 'vib J»e mouh in frosty 
wedir..l)ou my^t sc J>e breeb. *557 TofteCs Misc. (Arb.) 
171- The sparrow in the frosty nyght, Mayshroude her in 
the eaues. i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 231 In Frosty weather, 
Musick within doors soundeth better. 1720 Swift Lett. 
(1767) III. 45 It has been fair two or three daj's, and is this 
day grown cold and frosty. 1765 Akensioe Pleas. Imag. 11. 
339 The frosty moon Glittering on some smooth sea. i860 
Tyndall Glae. ii. v. 251 If the winter set in with clear frosty 
weather. . XW4 Tennyson Bo^icea 75 The noise of frosty 
woodlands, when they shiver in January. 

+ b. Belonging to the wnter-season. Obs. 

C138X Chaucer Pari. Foules 364 The throstel old; the 
frosty feldefare. 


2 . ira 7 tsf.s.n^fg. Cold as frost; chilling; with- 
out ardour or warmth of feeling, frigid. 

c *383 Chaucer L.G. W. 173 Thisoe, Howkysseth she his 
frosty mouthe so colde? 1392 Shaks. Ven.ffAd.fi She red 
and not.. He red for shame, but frosty in desire. *599 B. 
JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. Dram. Pers., Asper . . One 
whom no. .frosty apprehension of danger, can make to be a 
parasite. 2603 TTyall Chev. ii. iii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 295 
Her father. . is frosty in my fervent suite. 2726 Adv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 83 Death still bore to me a frosty Sound. 1833 
Carlyle in Froude Carlyle (1882) II. xvi. 381 He f Jeffreyj 
now writes to Jane in the frostiest, .manner, 1871 Palgrave 
Lyr.Poei7tsqq Fenced from the frosty gales of ill. 

3 . Covered with or consisting of hoar-frost. 

*577 1 ^- Googe Heresbach's Husb. iii. (1586) 141 The 
frostye Grasse’. . fils their bellies full of water, c 2386 C'tess 
Pesibroke Ps. lxxiv’. xvi, The winters frosty gowne. 
2836 KaneWzy?. Expl. 1 . .x.vxi. 424 The dormitory decked 
itself on the instant with a frosty forest of feathers [when the 
cold outside air was let in]. 

4 . Having the appearance of being covered with 
frost, a. 0 / the hair: Hoary, white. 

24.. Circumcision in Tutuinle's^ Vis. 85 Janus bifrons .. 
With frosty herd. 1579 E. K. in SPe7iser's Shepk. Cal. 
Feb. Embleme, So the old man checketh the rash-headed 
boy for despysing his gray and frostye heares. 2623 Hart 
Anal. Ur. n. ix. 117 Where was old frostie father gray- 
beard (Saturne I meane) ? 1794 Burns fahn A7iderson my 
Jo, Your locks are like the snaw ; But blessings on your 
frosty pow, John Anderson my jo. 

b. Hence, Characteristic of old age. 

2388 Skaks. Tit. A. V, iii. 77 If my frostie signes and chaps 
of age. .Cannot induce you to attend my words. 1863 Haw- 
thorne Ottr old Ho7ne 257 That dreary picture of Lear, an 
explosion of frosty fury, 

c. spec.m Eniom. Of a glistening white colour. 
Also frosty while. 

1698 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans, XX. 396 The Sides are 
grey or frosty. 18. . Packard (Cent.*, When seen laterally 
the surface appears frosty white. 

5 . Comb. a. adverbial, as b. para- 

synthetic, as frosly-nalured, -spirited, -zvhiske 7 'ed\ 
IFosty-face (see quot. 1785); diso altrib. 

2413 Pilg7‘. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xx. 67 Now thou art 
*frosty cold, now fyry hole. 2^33 A. Murphy Gray's.Inn 
yrw/. No. 48 Pix My Friends Wife damned ugly in a 
Morning — A *frosty Face Devil. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulgar 
Tottgue, Frosty face, one pitted with the small pox. 26x8 
Dekker Owles Ahnanacke, Men are so *frosly natur’d. 
1396 Shaks. i He7i. IV, ii. iii. 21 What a “Frosty-spirited 
rogue is this ? 2832 R, S. Surtees Spottge's Sp. Tour 

(1893) 35 His old brandy-nosed, “frosty-whiskered trumpeter 
of a groom. 

Hence Pro’stily adv,, Pro'stiness. Also 
f Pro’sty V., to make to look frosty, cover with ice. 

1596 Lodge Marg. Ainer. C ij, But when againe her mor- 
row-gathered Ice The morne displaies,and frostieth drouplng 
leaues. 1626 B. Josson EPigr. Ill, 1 rather thou should’st 
utterly Dispraise my work, than praise it frostily. 2720 
Welton Suffer. Son of God I. vl. 118 The Pinching Cold 
and Frostiness of the Night t 2830 E. B. Pusey Htsl, Eti' 
quiry II. 239 The iciness of the state, the chillnessof letters, 
the frostiness of the people. X83X Hawthorne Snow It7tagc, 
etc. (1879) 31 The stars glimmering frostily. 2839 Life £. 
He/iderson vl. 392 Volumes chargeable with somewhat of 
frostiness, 1885 Haiper's Mag, Mar. 593/1 Her mother 
met them frostily. 

Frot (fi^t), v. Forms : 4-7 frote, (4 froote, 
.Sr. froitb 6-7 frott(e, 7 froat(e, 4- frot; pa. 
pple. 4 ifroted, 5 yfrote, [a. OF. froter (mod. 
Fr.froller), of unknown origin.] 

+ 1 . trans. To mb, chafe ; spec, to polish (a pre- 
cious stone) ; to rub (a garment) with perfumes ; in 
early use, to stroke, caress (an animal). Obs. 

a 2223 [see Frotting vbl. r^.]. c 2320 Orfeo 77 She froted 
bur hondys and hur fete. 23. . Gaw. 4 Gr. K/zt. 1919 Her 
[dogs’] hedez bay fawne & frote. 1340-70 Alisaunder 1174 
Hee raught forthe his right hand & his [Bucephalus'] rigge 
frolus. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Pelagia 71 For-bi he one 
be cause fel..& one be erde froiltit his face. 2387 Trevisa 
Higdeti (Rolls) II. 17 5 if he [a sloon] is i-froted and i-het, 
he holdeb what hym neijheb. Ibid. (Rolls* IV. 25 5 onge- 
lynges .. frotede pe olipljauntes in b® forhedes wib hors 
combes, r 2440 Partonope 1927 Embrowded with peerle 
wele y-frote. cx^^o Merlin qt Frote youre visage with this 
herbe, and youre handes. 2361 Hollybush Ho7n. Apoth. 2 
Let him frot the head sore therewyth. 2362 Leigh Af'/norie 
(1597) 52 The Hart, .froteth his homes to make themsharpe. 
x6>o B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. (x6i6) v. iv, I assure you, 
sir, pure beniamin . . I frotied a jerkin, for a new-rcuenu’d 
gentleman, yeelded me three score crownes but thjs morn- 
ing, and the same titillation. 2608 Middleton TTdck, etc. 
IV. iii, A sweet debt for froating your doublets. x688 R. 
Holme Ar/noury u. 239/1 [To] Frott or Rub themselves 
as Hawks will do. .is to rub her eyes on her Wings. 

absol. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. cxxxiii. (1869) 127 On 
that oon side [j can] frote and enoynte. 
fiS' f *340 Hampole Psalter c.xxxi. s Wib bb tboght 
frote bi for heuyd. 

2 . Tannvtg. To work or render snpple by rub- 


bing, 1833 [see Frotting ^A]. 

Hence f Pro’terer, one who rubs. 

1607 Marston What you will iii. L E iv b, I am nts 
froterer or rubber in a Hot-house. 

rrotL Cfr^P), sk Forms : 4 frooth, fjof®* 
frothe, 6-8 froath, 4- froth. [Not found in OE. , 
perh. a. ON./rrdff wk. fern. (Da./raade-, the rela- 
tion of Svi.fradga is obsenre), related to ‘h® ' 

mous ON.frauS neat. : ‘h® ™P ' P f’ 
fraui-,frud-') appears in OE. to froth. 

■^Poiibly the En^word repre-seuts both Oh./rtii/y and 

; for the later shortening cf. «<?//«. 1 



FROTH. 
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FROTJGH. 


The aggregation of small- bubbles formed in 
liquids by agitation, fermentation, effervescence, 
etc.; foam, spume; =FoaM 5<^. i. 

X382 Wyclif Hos. X. 6 Samarie made his hing for to passe, 
as frooth on the face of water, c 1440 Promp. Patn. 180/2 
Frothe, sptiina. 1530 Palscr. 223/1 Froihe of an egge, 
glette. X589 Greeke Menaf/wn (Arb.) 24 Venus was 
feigned by ine Poets to spring of the froathe of the Seas. 
1648 Gage West Ind. xvi. 106 Untill it bubble and rise into 
a'froath. 1672-3 Grew Anat. Roots t. Hi. § 4 The Froth of 
Beer or Eggs. 1725 De Foe Foj'. round World (1840) 333 
The water was all a white foam of froth. 1795 Sib J. 
Dalry.mple Let. to Adiniralty 4 It would prevent the 
Yeast, or, as it is commonly called, the Froth, from bubbling 
over. 1^6 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 132 This second caldron 
is always covered with a foam or froth. 2886 Tip Cat xxH. 
300 She. .had shaken the bottle so vigourously that its con- 
tents were more than half froth. 

trnnsf. and Jig. 1581 J. Beli. Haddon's Answ. Osor. loB 
Through the resistyng of the froath and enticementes of 
sinne. 2635 Swan Spec. M. i. § 3(1643) 24 The doting froth 
ofa wittie brain. 2676 Dryden Aurengz. v. (1685) 71 For- 
give those foolish words—They were the froth my raging 
folly mov’d When it boil’d up. 1692 Wacstaffe Vind, 
Carol. Inlrod. 11 My end is . . to blow off that Froth, that 
has been thrown on his Memory. 2824 Landor /mag. Conv, 
Wks. 1846 1.3 Society is froth above and dregs below. 1878 
MoRLEvCrrr/j'/e 194 The lees and froth of common humanity. 

b. Spec. Foaming saliva issuing from the mouth. 
23. . Ga 7 u. 4- Gr. Knt. 1572 pe frope femed at his mouth 

vnfayre bi ^ wyke2, Wbettei his whyte titsche2- 1601 
Holland Pliny xxxv. x. 542 The froth which fell from his 
[a dog’s] mouth as hee panted and blowed almost windlesse 
with running. 1753 Chambers Cycl. S'npp.f Froth . . is a 
moist white matter that ooxes from a horse’s mouth. 1885 
Syd. Soc. Lex.f Frothy bronchial^ the tenacious frothy 
secretion expectorated in some cases of asthma, .and other 
affections of the respiratory organs, 

c. Extraneous or impure matter rising to the 
surface of liquids during boiling, etc. ; scum. 

2533 Elyot Cast. Hctthe u. xviu. (1541) 134 Tliat [water], 
wherof commeth least skimme or froth, whan it doth boyle. 
1648 Gage West Ind. xvi. 107 In wine which is in the ^fust 
. . a thinner substance, which is the flower, and may be 
called the scum, or froath. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract.Agric, 
(ed. 4) I. 270 To skim off the froth collected on the surface. 
2878 Huxley Physiogr, 193 Its name recalling its origin as 
the froth or .scum of lava. 2883 f/ardwich's Photogr. Chem. 
(ed. Taylor^ 363 A mixture^ is made of Gelatine, Albumen, 
[etc.] . .the ingredients being well beaten together ; when the 
froth has settled down the mixture is filtered. 

2 . Something comparable to * froth ' as being 
unsubstantial or of little worth. 

2S93 Shaks. Lncr. 212 What win I if I gaine the thing I 
seeke?. .a froth of fleeting ioy. 2604 Earl Stirling 
i. Chorus, Drunke with frothcs of pleasure, 26x2 Brinsley 
Lad. Lit. 2x0 Nothing but froth, childishnesse and vn- 
ccrlanelie. x686 Horneck CrucJ. Jesus x.vii. 629 When 
thou hast delighted in froth, and idle talk. 1702 C. Mather 
Mapt. Chr. ill. iii. (1852) 547 It was food and not froth, 
which in his publick sermons he entertained the souls of his 
people with. X783 H. Blair Rhet. (18x2) II. xviii. 23 There 
IS no froth nor aflectaCion in it. 

tb. Applied to what is tender or immature. 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2270 We Romayns pat 
hey han in prison loke, Ben but ^onge froth, vnlerned in 
batayle, And othir feble folk with age I-broke, 1557 
Tusser too Points Husb. lix, Eate vp thy veale, pig and 
lambe being froth. 

3 . Applied contemptuously to persons. Cf, Sccoi. 

2598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. 167 Froth, and scum thou 

best. 1603 Dekkrr Grissil iii. ii. Wks. (Grosart) V. 168 
Out, you froth, you scumme. 1678 Marvell Grenvt/i 
Popery 22 The Froath of the Town, and the Scum of the 
University. 1887 Hall Caine xv, That his son 
should consort with all . . the dirtiest froth of the sea. 

4 . allrib. itnd Comb. a. aitnhntlve, as/rol/ijlal^e; 
frothdike adj. ; b, instrumental and originative, as 
froth'hectirledi 'born, -clad, -faced, -foamy adjs. ; 
c. special comb., as froth-spit = Cuckoo-spit i; 
froth-stick, a stick for whipping cream, etc. Also 
in many names given to the frog-hopper {Apkro- 
phora spumaria) or cuckoo-spit insect, as froth- 
fly, -frog-hopper, -insect, -svorm. 

2624Milton I*s. cxiv. 8 That saw the troubled sea and 
shivering fled And sought to hide bis ^froth-beeurled head, 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 19/2 The 
*frotb-born goddess of the sea. 2769 Home Fatal Discov. 
V, The *froth-clad pool. 26*5 W. Harbert Poems (Grosart) 
81 *Froih-faced Neptune. 1842 Browning Inlrod. 

6 Not a *froth-flake touched the rim Of yonder gap in 
the solid gray Of the eastern cloud. 2864 *Frothfly [see 
Fescue 4]. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 23 The nimble 

thyes Of his *Jroth-fomy steed. 18x6 Kirby & Sp. En- 
tomol. (1843) 11 . 10 The *Froth-frog-hoppers . . entered the 
room in such numbers as to cover the table. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 355 Of the Earwig, the *Trolh Insect, 
and some others. 2860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1861) 257 
A very sh.allow cnape bonnet frilled and *froth-like. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Snpp., * Froth spit or cuckow spit, a ijofr 
Cormtry Wedding in Watson's Collect, iti. (1706) 47 My 
bairn h.ns tocljerof herawn. . A *Froath*stick, a Can, a Creel, 
a Knock. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VII. n. v. 358 To this 
order of insects we may also refer the Cuckow Suit, or 
■•Froth Worm. 

Froth (fr^p), v> Also 5-6 (? erronl) frote, 7-8 
froath.’ [f. prec. sb. ; ON. had frfy^a.'\ 

1 , intr. To emit froth or foam ; to foam at the 
mouth. Of liquids : To gather or throw up froth ; 
to run foaming aiuay, by, over. 

2382 WvcLtr ix. i7The which, .hirlilh him, and he 

froihith, or vometh. ^2386 Chaucer Rni.'s T. 801 As 
wilde bores . . That frothen whyte as foom for ire wood. 
c 24*5 Found. St. Bartholomev.' 5 (E. E. T, S.) 36 The 


mayde begane grcuously to be turmentyd, and sorer than 
she was woonnte lo be vexid, frotyng at the moweth. 1529 
More Supplic. Sou/ys 23 'These folk., fume, frele, frote 
and fome as fyerce and as angerly as a new huntyd sow. 
2^3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. vi. ix. 607 When oyle doth 
froath or fome. 1642 Hinde J. Brtten xlvii. 148 Hee would 
..froth and fome like a Boare. vjxz-xa, Pope Rape Lock 
11. 136 The sea thatfroaths below. 2822 Clare Fil/.Minstr. 
1.4s They.. call for brimming tankards frothing o’er. ^1839 
Praed Poems (1864) II. 50 Grief soon would bid the beer to 
run, Because the squire^s mad race was done. Not le-ss than 
now it froths away, Because *the^ squire’s of age to-day*. 
185s Browning C/ti/de Roland xix. This, as it frothed fay, 
might have l^en a bath For the fiend’s glowing hoof. 2876 
'T. Hardy Eihelberta{sZ^) 37c His lips frothing like a mug 
of hot ale. 2880 ‘Ouida* Moths 1 . 12 The cutlets duly 
frothing in their silver dish. 

fig. 2824 Btackiv. Mag. XV. 592 For this the demagogue 
spouts — the newspaper froths— the liberal in Parliament 
proses. X873-4 Dixon Two Queens III. xiii. x. 55 The 
leaguers of Cambrai were frothing at each other, and pre- 
paring for a future fight. 

2. trans. To emit or send forth in or like froth 
or foam. Now only with otit. 

1382 Wyclif Jude ii. 13 Froihinge out her confusiouns. 
X388 — IVisd. xi. 19 Ether beestts firothinge heete of firis. 
2859 Tennyson Vrrien 765 Is your spleen froth’d out, or 
have ye more ? 

3 . To cause to foam ; to make fvoth rise on the 
surface of ; to pour out in such a manner as to make 
frothy. Also to froth up. 

2621 Fletcher Pilgrim iii. vi, Fill me a thousand pots, 
and froth ’em, froth ’em. 1725 Prior Dcnvii-Hall 120 The 
wine was froth’d out by the hand ofminebo.si. 1773 Johnson 
in Boswell 30 Sept., She . . made his coffee, and frothed his 
chocolate. 2806 Cultna 79 Judiciously beating and frothing 
the eggs. . 1832 Tennyson Death Old Year jii, He froth’d 
his bumpers to the brim. 2864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 111 . 227 
A tumbler of milk warm from the cow, and all frothed up. 

absol. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. i. iii. 15 Let me see thee 
froth and line. 

4 . To bespatter or cover with or as with froth or 
foam. Also, to froth over (something). Jig. 

1771 Smollett H. Clinker\lV.s. 1806 VI. 222 He suddenly 
bolted out . , his face frothed up to the eyes with soap lather. 
180X Southey Tluxlaba vi. v, The foam froth'd his limbs. 
1856 Kane Arci. ExPL I. xxx. 4x5 Foam pours out from 
his jaws till it froths his beard. 2885 O. W. Holmes Mort. 
AntiP- Introd. (r886) 4 A certain amount of sentiment., 
somewhat frothed over by his worldly experiences. 

5 . Comb, t froth-can, the tricKof frothing the can. 

1624 Skelton's Ghost, E. Rumming Pro!. 19 Our pots were 

full quarted, We were not thus thwarted, With froth- 
canne and nick-pot. 

Hence Fro'thed ///. a., Fro’thing vhl. sb, and 
ppl. a, 

E, E A lilt, P. B. 1721 frojiande fyljie. x6x3-x6 
W, Browne Brit. Past. n. iU, His hasty waves among The 
frothed Rocks, bearing the tendersong. 1628 Robin Good- 
f elicit} n. (1638) Diija, A Tapster .. with his pots smal- 
nesse, and with frothing of his drinke, had got a good 
summe of money together. 2673 R. Head Canting Acad, 
186 By brewing Rebellion, Alicking, and Frothing. X753 
Scots Mag. July 318/2 Which she. .threw back with some 
frothed phlegm. 2795 A. Seward Lett. (1821) IV. 102 A 
frothing brook leaps and clamours over the rough stones. 
1798 FERRiARCi/’GrN/«5in////«/n.S'/rr//r,r/c. 285 Alexander 
learnt the art of frothing at the mouth. 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem. (ed. 3) II, 484 'Die frothing might, .be ascribed lo the 
emission of this oxygen on the application of heat. 2820 L, 
Hunt Indicator No. 23 (i822> I. 277 That frothed glass of 
porter. 1873 * Pascaret\.4^ Florio was perpetually 

in and out. .with some frothing cup of chocolate. 

Frcthery. nonce-wd. [f. Fboth sb. + -eby.] 
Mere froth, empty display, triviality. 

2851 Carlyle Trstl. in Froude Cls Life in Land. II. xix. 
79 * All nations ’crowding to us with their so<aUed industry 
or ostentatious frothery. 

Frothless (ftp*J»les), a. [f. Froth sb. + -less;] 
Having no frotb, free from froth. 

2848 in Craig ; and in later Diets. 

Frotbsome (fr/>*)»s^jn), a. [f. Froth sb. + 
-SOME.] Full of froth, frothy. 

2880 Blackmore PJary Anerley HI. lx. 127 The sea., 
weltered in a sadly frothsome state. 

Frotby a. [f. Froth +-y ^.] 

1 . Full of, covered with, or accompanied by froth 
or foam ; foamy. 

*533 Frith Disfut. Purgat. (1829) 157 Their . . frothy 
waves. 2592 Shaks. Ven. <5- Ad. 901 The hunted boar 
Whose frothy mouth. .A second fear through all her sinews 
spread. 1623 Uncasing of Mackivils Insfr, C ij b, Beare 
with a Tapster though his Cans be frothie, 26x5 Latham 
Falconry (1633) 117 When you do finde your Hawkes 
mouth and throat to bee continually frothy and furred. 1700 
Drydf.n Palavion A. 11. 205 Two boars .. With rising 
bristles, and with froathy jaws. 2740 Somerville 
111. 281 Wanton Joy Lavish had spilt the Cyder’s frothy 
Flood. 2822-34 Good’s Study Med, led. 4) II. 450 A frothy 
cough ensues.^ 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 
II. 311 The urine, .was turbid and of a reddish colour, very 
frothy [etc.]. 2872 B. Tavlor Faust (1875“) 11 . ii. iii. 224 
Back the frothy wax'e is flowing. 

i*b. Frothy Poppy, the Bladder Campion. 

,So called because it was supposed that cuckoo-spit was 
' more frequently found on this than on other plants. 

I 2597 Gerarde Herbal m, ccxiv. 551 Called .. in English 
Spalling Popple, frothie Poppie, and white Ben. 2878 in 
Britten & Holland Plant-n. 

\ 2 . Consisting of froth or light bubbles, of the 

nature of or resembling foam, spumous, 
x6os Timme QuersiU x. vu, 32 The flower of salt . . is 
frothy, 2646 Sir T. Broxwe Pseud. Ep, v. iii. 237 That 
spumous frothy dew or exudation. 2^7 Drvden Yirg. 


Georg. III. 400 About his churning Chaps the frothy Bubbles 
rise. 2799 Med. Jrnl. JI. 140 His saliva was remarkably 
frothy. 2839 Murchison Silur. Syst. i. xxv. 320 The frothy 
breccia on one side. 2882 Vinf.s Sachs’ Bot. 454 The tapetum 
becomes disorganised and forms a frothy mucilage, 
b. Soft, not firm or solid, flabby. Obs, 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 740 You need not fear that Bathing 
should make them [the Turks’ bodies] frothy. 1658 Row- 
land Moufet’s Theai. Im. 1070 She hath a frothy body. 

3 . fg. Vain, empty, unsubstantial, trifling. Also, 
of a person : Having no depth of character, con- 
viction, knowledge, etc.; shallow. 

2593 NashE 4 Lett. Confut. 16 The abiectestandfroihiest 
forme of Diuinitie. 2622 Wither Mistr., Philar. Wks. 
(1633) 686 Such frothy Gallants, a 2652 J. Smith Set. Disc. 
iii. 54 Contentious disputes, and frothy reasonings, zBSi 
Boyle Style of Script, 11675) 189 Our frothy censurers. 
2707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 66 Most young People are too 
frothy. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 412 Adding, in his 
frothy Way, Now can I say, I have saluted an Angel. i83x- 
Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. viii. (xS/i) 123 \yith . . much frothy 
rant. 2884 Edna Lvali. We Two xvi, A mere ranter, a 
frothy mob orator. 2885 Mag. of Art Sept. 450/2 Much 
frothy fine writing. 

absol. 1762 Foote Orators 11. Wks. 2790 1 . 219 You will 
have at one view, .the frothy, the turgid, the calm, and the 
clamorous. 

4 . Comb., as frothy-lookiiig adj. 

2880 Miss Bird Japan 1 . 133 A frothy-looking silk crepe. 

Hence rro’thily adv., Fro thiness. 

262^ Crooke Body of Man 259 The humidity, heate, 
frothinesse and whitenes, a 27x6 South Senn. (17^7) 
VIII. ix. 264 The profaneness and frothiness of his dis- 
course. X727 Bailey vol. 11 , Frothily, with Froth; also 
emptily, not solidly or substantially, lightly. 1823 Lamb 
Elia, On some Old A ctors. The . . face . . that looked out so - 
formally flat in Foppingion, so frothily pert in Tattle. 2846 
G. E. Day tr, Simon’s Anim. Chem. II. 5 A limpid fluid. . 
unobsenred by frothiness. 2890 Longtn, Plag. Nov. 109 
Persons who frothily declaim about genius. 
tFrO’tioa, obs.rare-^. ^ a.'DvL. vroiiU'tje{n 
^vrottwkcn\ see Frokin.] V A maiden. 

2587 Turberv. Trag. T. 22 a, Athwart the wood With 
cruell curres an armed knight there ivent, That had in chace 
a frolion fresh of hewe. 

Frotting (frp’tiq), vhl. sb. [f. Frot t;. +-nfGL] 
The action of the vb. Fkot in various senses. 

0x225 Ancr. R, aB4 pe caliz..huruh so monie duntes&: 
frotunges, to Codes biheue..so swuSe ueire afeited. 1387 
TRF.VisA Higden (Roih) t, 4x7 Frotinge of iren and wne-; 
stones, hou schall hire. 0x400 Lai franc's Cirurg. 295' 
Froting wij) squillis is good h®rfore, *853 C. Morfit 
Tanning, etc. xii The working, or fretting is solely to 
remove the wrinkles and stiffness of the dry ^ins. 
t Pro’tting, ppl. a. Obs. [f. FbOT V. + -INO-.] 
Rubbing ; (of language) grating, harsh. 

2387 Tkevisa Higdeu iRoIls) II. 163 pe longage of he 
Norhhumbres.,is so scharp, slitting, and frotynge. 2567’ 
Turberv. Epitaphes, etc. 70 b, It frets the Culler keene that 
cuts the froting soyle, / 

t Frond. Obs. Also 2 frudo, •!©, 3 frode, 5 
frowde. [WE., friide (riming with pnlde) \ see 
Frog j^.i] A frog or toad. 

a 2200 Moral Ode 271 peor be '5 naddren and snaken eueten 
and frude [v. rr. fruden, frulej. a 1240 Saules Wards 
in Cott. Horn, 251 pe laSe helle wurmes, ladden ant frog- 
geii [t». r. froden] {>e freoteS ham ut te ehnen. C1440 
Jacob’s Well (E. E.T. S.) 209 He openyd hLs cofere m 
presence of his confessour, & fonde per-in as manye frowdys 
as he putt per-in almessis. pe preest seyde ; ‘here 
seest how almes of euyl geiyn good plesyth god !' man 
seyde . . syth I falsly haue deuouryd pe peple of here good, 
ferfore pise frowdys schal deuowre my body qwyk. x 49 ® 
Dives 6* Paup, (w. de W.) 1. xlvi. 87/1 Some man hadde 
leuer for to mete with a froude or a frogge in the waye than 
to mete rvith a knyght or a squyre. 

11 Frou-frou (fr« fr? 7 ). ' [Fr. ; of echoic forma- 
tion.] A rustling, csp. the nistling of a dress. 

XZ70 Atkenxum 4 June 734 The modern froufrou of satin 
and gros-de-Naples skirts is nothing to the rustling of 
brocaded silks. 2871 M. Collins Mrg. 4- Merck. III. v. 155 
With a frou-frou of soft silk she arose. 2891 Speakers May 
527/1 The rustle of the dresses, the frou-frou of the fans. 
fg. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly vi, The frou- 
frou of life was lost to her. 2883 ‘Ouida’ Wanda II. j 
The Princess fretted for some little fiou-frouof the world 
to break its solemn silence. 

Froug*!!, firow, o. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 

3 frouh, 4 froug, 5 frogh, 5, 6, 9 Sc. freuch, (6 
fre-wch, 8 freugh), 4, 7- frow, 8 frowe, 5, 7- 
frough. [Of obscure origin : the forms point back 
to OE. *fr 6 h, or possibly *pr 6 h ; a word of the 
latter form is represented by pnSgtem ‘mneidis , 
prSit 'rancida’ (Napier OE. Gil. vjl. 193, 210); 
for the meaning cf. Froughy,] 

1 . Liable to break or give way, not to be depended 
on, frail, brittle, lit. and fig. 

c 127s Luue Ron 44 in O. E. Misc. (1872) 94 Hit is fals and 
mereun and frouh. 2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2305 
pogbe pe prest be fals or frow. c 2420 Fallad. on llnsb. in. 

Ek thike ysowe is Trough [L. sectllis] And rare ysowe is Iieded 
grete & tough, c 2475 Rauf Coil^ear 525 Oft fair foulUs ar 
fundtn fayni, and als freuch. 2501 Douglas Pal. Hon. ^ 
vii, Quha suld haue firm csperance in ihis, Whilk is a!.n« sa 
ffreuch and variant? 1568 Ba'nnaiyne Poems (1770) 185 This 
xvarW is verry frexvch. 1664 Evelyx Sylva (1679)18 Timber 
. .which grows in Gravel is subject lo be Frow (as they term 
iti and brittle. 1674-91 Ray N. C, Words 28 Frough, loose, 
spungy. Frough wood, brittle, a 2722 Lisle Husb. (^757) 
37 The arms of an ash-tree are commonly put in If they ^ . 
not too frowe. 2787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Froughavood, 
brittle wood. 1785 Jrnl, fr. Loud, in Poems Buchan 
Dial. 5 The swingle-trees flew in flinders, as gin they had 
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been as freugh as kail-castacks. 1825 BRoCKETTiV. C. Hoards, 
Frough^ loose, spungy, easily broken. 

2 . Crisp or ‘ short ’ to the taste. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hiisb. 111, 662 To make hem frough, 
kitte of the bladys longe. 

3 . Sc. (See qnot.) 

1808-80 Jamieson, Freuck . . 2. drj* ; applied to corn, that 
has recovered from the effects of ram in the time of harvest. 

Froughy, frowy a. Now o'/a/. [?f. 

Frough n. + -y '.] 

1 . Musty, sour, stale, not sweet. 

157P Spenser Sheph. Cal. July iir They.. like not of the 
frowie fede. <1x825 Forbv Foe. F. Anglia^ Frowy, stale, 
on the point of turning sour from being over kept. 1866 
Mrs. Stowe Z.//. /b.r«ii7Mrs.D. is a decent housekeeper, 
and so her bread be not sour, her butter not frowy fete.]. 

2 . Of wood: Spongy, soft-textured, brittle. Froivy- 
stuff quot. 1858). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 32 The best strides are 
those that are made of froughy, unseasoned oake. 1677 
Moxon MecJi. Exerc. (1703) 67 If your Wood be soft, and 
your Stuff free, and frowy, that is, evenly temper’d all the 
way. 1750 W, Elus Mo^d. Husb. VII. ii. 43 (E. I). S.) Such 
an ash.. grows frowy, short and spungy. 1858 Simmonds 
Did. Trade, Fro^vy. stuff, a builder's name for short, or 
brittle and soft, timber. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, 
Froughy, spongy, brittle, or, in fact, applied to anything 
that IS of inferior quality. 

rrounce (frouns), Also 5-7 frowTice. Cf. 
the altered form Flounce sb. [a. OFr. fronce,- 
fronche {Fx. fronce), — Sardinian 
According to some scholars a vbl, noun f. the 'Rom.*Jron‘ 
tire (OF., Pr., OSp. froncir, Sp. fruncir. Cat. frunsir, 
Sard, frnnziri), to wrinkle the brow, to wrinkle, f. L. 
front’em brow, Front. Others consider the Rom. sb. to 
be adopted from OHG. (^'wrunzd), mnza, modG. runze 
wrinkle.] 

tl. A wrinkle. Obs. 

1590 Gower Conf. III. 27 He seeth her front is large and 
pleine, Withoute frounce of any greine. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochns I. XX. (1494) evijb, Their reueled skyn abrode to 
drawe and streyne Frowarde frouncls to make theym smoth 
& pleyne. 1527 Andrew Brunstvyke’s Disty/l. IVa/ers C iv, 
The same water taketh awaye the frounces in the face whan 
it is rubbed therwith. 16x6 Buelokar, Frownce, a wrinkle. 
1721 Bailev, Frounce, a Plait, a Wrinkle, Hence in mod. 
Diets. 

+ 2 . A fold, crease; a pleat. Also duplicity. 
(fx374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr, ii. s (Camb. MS.) With the 
lappe of hir garnement FpUted in a frounce she dryede myn 
^en. X377 Lasgl. P.Pl. B. xiii. 318 *Bi Criste’, quod 
C5onscience tho, ‘ thi best cote , . hath many moles and 
spottes'..* 5e» who so toke hede',,Men sholde fynde many 
frounces and many foule plottes. X390 Gower Con/. I. 173 
So that he pronounce A pleln good word withouten frounce. 
X721 (see x]. 

1 3 . The ornamented edge of a cup. Ohs. 

CX440 Promp.Pann 180/2 Frownce of a cuppe, 
iineila (PynS'On/ri^ium). 

+ 4 . ^F'lounce I. Obs.-'^ 

16x9 Fletcher M, Thomas in. ii, Farthingals, and 
frounces. 

6. With allusion to Milton’s use of Frounce v. : 
A piece of foppish display. 

x88x Duffiei.d Don QuLv. II. 397 With these [dresses] he 
made so many frounces and tricks. 1887 Saintsburv Ess. 
Eti^. Lit. (1891) 153 A rather plain and straightforward 
writer, with few tricM and frounces of phrase and style. 

Hence F rro’nnceless a., without a frounce or 
wrinkle, unwrinkled. 

?<x 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 860 Hir forheed frounceles. 
t FrOTmcey jA- Obs. Forms ; 5 frounch, 
5 fronse, 6 fronce, frounze, 6-8 frownce, 5- 
frounce. [Of obscure origin; no similar word of 
like meaning is known in F'r. 

Perhaps it may be etymologically identical with prec., or 
due to some mistake ; cf. Fronclc and Forsiica 2.] 

1 . A canker or sore in the mouth of a hawk. 

a 1450 Fysshynge iv. Angle (1883) 3 With mysfedyng hen 
schall sche baue the frounce, c 1450 Bk. Hawkjptg in Rel. 
Ant. I. 301 Of the ftrjounches it is drede for it is a noyous 
sekenes. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Cvjb, Blaynis in haukes 
mouthes cald frounches. 1587 Turberv. Trag. Tales 183 
The frounce consume the flesh of her, that feedes vpon my 
bones. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 11. (1677) 249 The 
Frownce proceedeth from moist and cold Humours which 
descend from the Hawk’s Head to the Palate. 1725 Brad- 
ley Fam. Did. s.v. Rye, It .. causes the Frownce, or a 
perpetual dropping Humour, very hard to be cur’d. 1820 
Scots Abbot iv, 'Twefe the ready way to give her the frounce. 

2 . A disease in the mouth of a horse : see quot. 
1587. Cf. Camery. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Horses{\^zi\ 131 The frounce 
is a disease soone cured, and they are smal pimples or warts 
in the midst of the p.allat of his mouth aboue, and they are 
soft, and they will let him to eat his meat. x6jo [see Camery]. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Did., Camery or Frounce, a Distemper 
in Horses. In mod. Diets. 

Frounce (ftauns), Forms: 3-4 fronce, 4-6 
frounse, 6-7 frounze, frownce, -se, 4- frounce, 
[ad. OF. froncicr, froncir (Fr. fr oncer), f. fronce 
F'roukce jAJ] 

1 1 . trails. To gather in folds or wrinkles, to 
wrinkle; to knit, purse (the brows or lips); occas. 
to knit the brows of. Also with up. Obs. 

The first quot. perhaps belongs to i b. 
a 1300 Cursor il/. 3571 pe front it fronces pat was scene. 
X3.. Gaw. <5* Gr. Kut. 2306 penne tas he hym stryjje to 
strj'ke, & frounses boje lyppe & browe. 1390 Gower Cettf 
I. 95 With that she frouncelh up the browe. Gascoigne 

Fruites IK<zrrr (1B31) 209 The frolicke fauour frounst and 


foule defast. 1587 Hughes Misfort, Arthur w. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley IV, 321 All fury-like, frouncMupwlth frantic frets. 
1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 143 That he may not 
seeme mercenary, hee wdll frounce his browes. 

fb. intr. To knit the brows; to look angry. 
Also of the face or forehead: To fall into wrinkles, 
become wrinkled. Obs, 

Henryson Test. Cress. r55 in Thynne's Chaucer 
Qqiiij, His face frounsed..His teth chattreJ. ^1530 Ld. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 489 [He] frounsed and 
glared with his eyen as though ne had ben wode. 1583 
Stanyhurst yEneis it. (Arb.) 63 Grislye faces frouncing, 
dyd I see. x6oo Holland Lizy vii. vi. 253 They frounced 
and tooke on most insolently for this unhapple expedition. 

2 . trans. To frizz, curl (the hair, a wig, etc.) ; 
also, to curl the hair of. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1532 Schall frounce them in the 
foretop. 1559 Aylmer Nj b, Ladies, .with their 
heares frownsed and curled, a 1592 Greene Mamillia 11. 
Wkj5. (Rtldg.) 316/1 A periwig frounc'd faste to the front. 
1632 Peuseroso 123 Not trick’d and frounc’d as she 

was wont. 18x9 H. Busk Festriad 11, 102 Some.. scatter’d 
o’er the silver margin stood. To frounce their braids. 

[EchoingMilton : see quot. 2632 in 2.] 
1891 Saintsburv Scherer's Ess. Pref. 9 Not only unneces- 
sary, but in bad taste, to trick or frounce him in English. 

+ 3 . To gather (a piece of cloth, a garment, etc.) 
into creases or pleats ; to plc.nt. Obs, 
rt 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Cevj, 
Their shurts flounced. 1SS9 Mirr. Mag., Moivhray's 
Banishm. xxv, AH iagde and frounst with diuers coloures 
dekt. 1610 Guillim Heraldry w. v. (1611) 266 A piece of 
cloth.. that is iagged and frownced after the manner of our 
now commonly recteued Mantlings. 1805 Scott Last Min- 
sir. tv. xviii, Buff coats, all frounced and broidered o'er, 
t b. inir. To fall into creases or pleats. Obs. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 7259 Shoos knopped with dagges That 
frouncen lyke a quatle pipe. 1548 i\Kix.Chron,,Hen. Fill 
(1809) 691 It bossed out and frounced very stately to behold. 

Hence Frounced ppl. a., + (a) of the forehead : 
Wrinkled ; (^) of the hair, the head, etc. : Curled, 
frizzed ; Prou-ncing vbL sb., f (a) knitting of 
brows; (^) frizzing; sl\so attrib. 

X422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 221 A 
sharpe straght farred, noght gretly lene ne al full, nethyral 

frouncet. Fables, Paddok^ Mens 

fronsit face, a 1529 Skelton P. Sparenve 1337 The ferryman 
of hell, Caron . . with his frownsid foretop. 1530 Palsgr. 
223/2 Yro\xvi%y'C\^,froneement. <xxs68AscHAM3‘M£>/«?//f.(Arb.) 
54 An ouerstanng frounced bed, as though out of euerie 
neeres toppe, should suddenllc start out a good big othe. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. (i6f^) 148 Thy flaring frounzed 
Periwigs. 1600 Holland Ltvy xxxiii. xxxix. (1609) 846 
There was frounsing, and their bloud was up. 1603 H. 
Crosse Fertues Commw.\\Z^Z)^6 Fyevpon these frownsing 
Irons. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lai. Uni. § 203 The 
Temples .. in those that are angry frownced or furrowed. 
1835 in Gentl. Mag. Feb. (1836) 135 And her hair was all 
frizzled and frounc'd like a nigger. 

I'rouiit(e, Frovmtel(,l, I’roimter, obs. ff. of 
Fkont, Fbontal, Fbontieb. 
t rroU'Sshure. Obs.—'^ [ad. OF. froissatre 
(tT.froissuri), f. froisser to nib violently, to crush.] 
A bruise, contusion. 

CX477CAXTON yason 138 b, Renewing to him the dolour 
and grete payne of his woundes and frousshures. 

Frouzy : see Frowzy. 

+ Fro’Ver, sb. Obs. Forms : i frofer, -or, -ur, 
2-3 frofer, 3 frofre, froure, frowere, frover(e, 
south, vroure. [OE.^^r, str. fern, and ma5C.= 
O^. fribra, frdfra, OFiG.Jluobara,'] 

1 . Comfort ; a means of comforting. 

Beowulf 69S Him dryhten foigeaf .. frofor ond fultum. 
c xooo vElfric Horn. 1. 136 He ^e-andbidode 3one frofer. 
c X200 Ormin 87S6 Forr patt he jilepp her hiss peoww Hiss 
frofre o seofenn wise, a 1225 Ancr. R. ps peonne schullcn 
je iseon hu al pe world nis nout, & hu hire uroure is fals. 
a 1240 UreisuH in Cott, Horn. 185 We , . buggep worldles 
froure wij? moni sort teone. 

b. applied to God, the Holy Ghost. 
a 1225 Juliana ii Jefpu wult. .leuen. .i he hali gast folkene 
froure. c 1250 Hymn to God 5 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 258 
Vroure & hele folkes fader, c X250 Gen. ff Ex. 54 Hali froure 
welt oc Sat roijt. c 1275 Lay. 387 Fader he his on heuene 
and alle man bis frouere. ! 

2 . attrib., ^s^Frover- Ghost [ = OUG.Jluobar^eist'] ; j 
also in syntactical form Frovre Ghost, the Com- , 
forter, the Holy Ghost. 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. John xiv. 26 Sc haliga frofre gast. c xooo 
.^LFRic Horn. I. 322 Se Halga Gast. .is gehaten on Grecis- 
cum gcreorde, Paraclilus, is Frofor-gast. c 1175 Lamb, 
Horn. 97 pe frofre gast. c xzoo Ormin 10554 Faderr, & te 

Frofre Gast Himm hafenn sett to demenn. 
i* Fro’ver, v. Obs. Forms ; i fr6fran, -ian, 
fr6fve)rian, 2-3 frefrian, -en, 2-3 freuren, -in, 
2-4 frou(e)ren, -in, south, vxourqn, vrosefrien, 
(3 frotJeren). Also 1-2 s©fr6fran,-ian, 2 ifrdfran, 

3 ifrofren. [OF.frffrian.frdfrian, xiXsogefrefran, 
gefrefriah, f. fr6for, Fbover sb. Cf. G^.frdbrean, 
OHG .fuabirenJ] 

trails. To comfort, console. Const. ^r, of. * 
C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. v. v. (iSgoJ 396 CwaeS he pit gewune- 
lice word h^ra frefrendra. eiooo Ags. Gosp. xi. 19 Hig 

woldon hi frefrian for hyra broSor pingon. cxr7S Lamb. 
Horn. 97 He ifrefraS Ja drorijan. cizoo Ormin 150 Forr 
batt he wollde himm frofrenn. exsoo Trin. Coll. Horn, iig 
Bidde wenu pe holigost..J«ithe..freure us of alle soreje. 
c x2o$ Lay. 19545 pat [ich] on pissen felde mote been 
ifroured. c xzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 465/104 Pouere Men 
pare-with to freuerL ^ *3*5 Shoreiiam 7 Frevereth thorwe 
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his body man. C1320 Cast, Lone 8Sg Of pvlke [grace] pat 
alle [con] frouere. 

Hence t.Fro'vering vbl. sb. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 117 Ich wile ^iu senden J>e heuen- 
Jjehe frefringe wid-innen a lit da5es. <rx36o Harrenv. Hell 
166 We hopeth wel thourh thy comyng Of cure sunnes 
haven froryng. 

Frow (fran), jA Forms: 4, 6-8 frow(e, 6-8 
fro(e, (7 frau, phraw), 7- frow. [ad. Du. vrouw 
^Gex.frau lady, woman, wife.] 

1 . A Dutchwoman. ' 

2390 Will of M. Quellynghourgh (Comm. Crt, Lend.), 
Margareta Quellynghourgh Frowe. 1477 Poston Lett. 
No. 792 III. i8r The frowys of Broggys, with there hye 
cappes. 1605 Lend. Prodigal v. i, By this light a Dutch 
frow; thej’ say they are called kind. 16x7 Middleton & 
Rowley Fair Quarrel iii. Ii. i' [To a Dutch nurse] Sweet 
fro, to your most indulgent care Take this my heart’s joy. 
ci68i Roxb. Ball. (1891) VII. 490 In Holland a Phraw 
he did wed, a couple he marri’d in Cailes. 1796 Campaigns 
*793“4 I* ii‘ 7 The skippers and frows flocked in crowds to 
the pier. 

2 . A woman, a lady ; a wife. Chiefly of Dutch 
or German women, or of others compared to them. 

1587 Harrison England ir. i.x, (1877) *♦ *89 Saxon princes 
began to ioine in mairimonie with the British ladies, as the 
British barons did with the Saxon frowes. 1679 Glapthorne 
IFallensiein m. ii, I’ve known him., for all this heat 'Gainst 
woman-hood, pursue a sutlers free. x666 tr. Horace's Odes 
viii. ii, The sun-burnt froe Of him that was chose Consul 
from the plough. 1708 E. Cook Sot-zveed Factor (1865^ 21 
We scarce had play’d a Round about, But that these Indian 
Froes fell out, 1831 Trelawny Younger Son 1. 168 
Old Saboo there keeps himself, and frow, and half a score 
of young ones. 

tS. Applied to the Mjenads or Bacchantes of 
classical paganism ; also iraiisf. 

XS^ Turberv. Ovid's Ep. 114 The frantike fro, Whome 
fellErichtho hath in chase. x$Zg Pasifuits Ret.D, Some 
gadded vppe and downe the streetes, like Bacchus Froes. 
1606 Chapman M. D’Olive Plays 1873 208 The Ladies of 

ihi-s land w’ould teare him peece-meal (As did the drunken 
Froes, the Thratian Harper], 1612 Drayton Poly.olb. viii. 
117 The frantick British Froes, their hair disheuelled With 
fire-brands ran about, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. XFit at Sev. 
Weapons v. i, They are now Buxsome as Bachus Froes— 
revelling, dancing, 

4. dial. (See quot.') 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. Frozv sb., an idle, 
dirty woman, cx-igs [?Porson] Horace Odes i. xxyii. in 
Spirit Pub/, yrftls. (1799) b 142 .And were your girl the 
dirtiest drab. .Out withit..What? is it she? the filthy frow, 

+ Frow, adv. Obs. rare—^. [Cf. ON./rd-r adj., 
quick,] Hastily. 

c X325 Earth i. m E. E. P. (1862) 150 Erp vp erh fallip fol 
frow [glossed/rfr/V/r]. 

Frow: see Froe, Frough. 

Froward (frpu'wsid), a., adv., prep. Forms ; 
a. 2-5 fraward, 3 Orm. frawarrd, 4-5 frawarde, . 
-werd, frauward, 5-6 Sc. frawart, 6 frauwerde ; 

2- froward, 4-5 frowerd, 4-6 frowarde. 
[Early ME. f. fra, Fro -r -ward. Cf. Fromward.] 
A. adj. (Not now in colloquial use.) 

• 1 . Disposed to go counter to what is demanded 
or what is reasonable; perverse, difficult to deal 
with, hard to please ; refractory, ungovernable ; 
falso, in a wider sense, bad, evilly-disposed, 
*nauglity\ (The opposite of toxvard.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. Tio-z ‘ Parfai pan answard samuel, ‘ Yee 
ar to fraward [Trin. frowarde] wit to dele 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 5854 If man be til God frawarde. 1383 Wyclif 
Deut. .xxi. 18 If a man gete a rebel sone, and a fraward. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 319 To chaste froward 
men and sturne men. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 141 How 
may this be that thou art froward To hooly chirche to pay 
thy dewtee. 14. . Why / can't be a Nun 317 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 146 For sum bene devowte, holy, and towarde..And 
sum bene feble, lewde, and frowarde. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. vi. 13 Ye shall be safe . . agaynsie the 
frowarde temptour. 1577 B. Gooce HereshacJis Husb. Jv. 
(1586) 167 b, The Cocke of thw kinde, is a frowarde and' 
mischievous Birde. 1585 Abp. Sandvs Serm. ii. 28 Samuel, 
reiected. .by this froward & rebellious people. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Innovations (Arb.) 527 A Froward Retention of Cus- 
tome, is as turbulent a Thing, as an Innouation. 1689-90 
Temple Ess., Poetry Wks. 1731 1. 240 When all is done, 
Human Life is, at the greatest and tne best, but like a 
froward Child, that must be play’d with and humour'd 
a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep. 1703 Claren- 
dons Hist. Reb. II. Ded. 5 That this Remark may not 
look froward or angry. <117x6 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 

45 Such froward and touchy People as these. i775)ohnson 
14 Apr. in Boszvell, A judge may become froward from age. 
1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 270 In the infancy of taste, 
the froward pupils of art took nature to pieces, as spoiled 
children do a watch. 1848 Lytton Harold v. vii, ‘Speak 
on ' Said Hilda, calmly as a nurse to a froward child. 2855 
Macaulay ///j/. Eng. IV. xix. (1858)291 Russell had always 
been froward, arrogant, and mutinous. , 

ahsol. 1535 CovERDALE Ps. xvii[ij. 26 With the frow'arde 
thou shaJt be frowarde. 2661 Bramhaix fust Ytnd. 

They may remove the froward from their officer 
Newman Par, Serm.yi. 346 If you bear with the froward. 

2 . Of things : f a. Adverse, unfavourable, un- 
toward ; difficult to deal with, ▼ 

shape (cf. B. 2): Ill-formed, ^sg\y fohS:- o. f.n 

later use only as fg. of sense i (said, e.g., o or- 

tune): Perverse, ill-humoured. ^ ivCr-. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 8104 Bi-halden vs 
wardscapp alses hou hov. xj.. Seu}n Atfc. (>' .K6*2 Jhe 
w?der w£ cold & froward. r *430 Lydg. Mm. *03 

By froward chaunce my hood was gone. is*3 Douglas 
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ySneis 111. i». 149 Syr\ni5, the frawart star. x5*3 Skelton 
Garl. Laurel 1450 This delycate dasy, With frowarde 
frostis, alas was all to-fret. 1541 R. Copland Galyens 
Terap. 2 D iij, Curacyon of frowarde and rebel vlceres. 1576 
Fleshng PauopL Epist. 220 To take his froward fortune 
and untoward luck with. .patience. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
IPaiers III. 213 It has been my froward fate to have too 
much. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 270 During this month 
of froward weather. Wordsw. Prelude v. 348 The 

froward chaos of futurity. 1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th, 
11. vii, The froward May month. 

* 1 * 3. quasi-y^. A froward person or thing. Obs. 
a 1529 Skelton P, Sparowe 779 Our language is so rusty, 
So cankered, and so full Of frowardes. 1581 J. Bell 
HaddofPs Afts7v.Osor. 266b, Through the cankerd peevish* 
nes of wayward frowardes. 

t B. adv. Obs. 

1. In a direction that leads away from the person 
or thing under consideration ; = Fbomwakd. 

O. E. Chron. an. 1127 Eall h®t \>a. beon draj;en toward swa 
frett pa drane & draga^ fraw'ard. 2426 Audelav Poems 68 
5 if thou to the cherche go, Toward, froward, or ellis cum 
fro. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxvii. 108 He myghte goo or 
ryde frowarde or sydewarde, but towarde the chapell myght 
he in no wyse atteygne. '1540-54 CrokePj. (Percy Soc.» 34 
Thy face allwey thus wilt thou let Be turned froward ? 15^6 
Spenser F. Q. vi. x. 24 And eeke them selves so in their 
daunce they bore. That two of them still froward seem’d to 
bee, But one still towards shew’d her selfe afore. 

2. Untowardly ; perversely. Froivard shaken 
misshapen (of. Fho-V-shapen). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8076 Sagh man neuer for-wit hat hore, 
Sua fraward scapen creature. 1580 Lyly (Arb.) 

465 Thou knowest howe frowarde matters went, when thou 
tookest shippe. 

fC. prep. (In a direction) away from; ssFroit- 
WARD. Also in form frowards. Obs. (or arch^ 
C2200 Ormin 4672 pa turrnesst tu pe frawarrd Godd, & 
towaird eorplic ahhte. c 1250 Gen. 4- £jtr. 3322 At euen cam 
a fu5el*fli3t, fro-ward^ arable to hem ri3t. 2398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. rr. viii. (1495) 36 The angels slake neuer. . 
nother tornyth theyr entent frowarde god. c 1400 Metayne 
1314 The Sowdane. .sawe the Cristen in the felde Frowarde 
the Cite ride, c 2470 Henry Wallace v. 786 Frawart the 
south thaim thocht it best to draw. 2470-85 Malory A rthur 
X. XXX, And euer sire Tristram irac^ and trauercyd and 
wente froward hym here and there. 2513 Douglas /Eneis 
I. i. 57 Scho thame fordrivis, and causis oft ga will Frawart 
Latium. Ibid. tv. Prol. 130 Thyself or thame thoufruwartis 
God remouls. ^2850 Rossetti Dante 4 Cire. 1. (1874) 106 
He only is a pilgrim who goeth towards or frowards the 
House of St. James. 

b. with tmesis fro . . vjard, 

CXS20 Bestiary 7x9 And wende we neure fro him.ward. 

t Froward, Obs. [f, prec. adj.] trans.'Xo 
make froward. 

2627-417 Feltham Resolves 1. xxxvj. 2x9 Vexations when 
they daily billow upon the minde, they froward even the 
sweetest soul, and . . turn k into spleen and testinesse. 

+ Fro"wardliede. Obs. [-hede, -head.] = 
Frowaedness. 

c 1470 Hakdihs Chrm. ccix. !x, The prynce of wrath and 
wilfull hede Agayne hym made debate and frowardhede. 

Prowardly (frou-wsadli), adv. [f. Frowabd a. 
•f-LY^.] In a froward manner; perversely; ad- 
versely. (Now chiefly arch, in Biblical phrases.) 

a 2300 Cursor AT. 7317 (Goil.) ‘ Mi folk said godd, ‘ full 
frawarly [ 7 V/«. frowardly] h^i seke and wirke full grett enuy. 
24.. Lydc. Secrees 1032 Avaryce and gadering frowardly. 
243s Misyn Fire of Love i. v. ii, & luf of be endeles lufar 
for fals luf frawardly pai haue lost. 2509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. XIV. ii, Afrycus, Ausler bloweth frowardly. 2526 
Tindale I Cor. xlii. 4 Love doth not frowardly. 2583 A. 
King tr. Canisuis' Calech. 145 Quhilk glaidlie or frawartlie 
dois pr^ume to speik agains the halie decrees of the fathers. 
1645 Milton Teirach. Wks. (,1847) 211 Finding the mis- 
believer not frowardly affected. 16M S. Penton Guardians 
Instr, 71 , 1 once dealt with him very Frowardly, and ask’d 
him plainly, How [etc.]. 1845-6 Trench Hxils. Led. Ser. 11. 
vii. 263 He deals frowardly xn the land of uprightness. 

Frowarduess (frow-wordnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Froward quality or condition ; perversity ; 
untowardness ; an instance of this. 

a X300 Ctirsor AI, 276x7 O pride bicuins vnbuxumnesj strif 
and Strutt, and frawardnes. a 2340 Hampole PsalterXve. 22 
Dwelland in frawardnes of Jjaire wilt, c 2440 Jacob's Well 
(E. E. T, S.) 15^ Frowardnes comyth fro pe herte, but pe 
tUDge schewyth it out thruch ouer-thwerte woordys. c 1555 
Harpsfield Divorce Hen. vlll (Camden) 223 He did it not 
for any self-will or frowardness. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 393 The frowardnesse of my fortune. 1647 CCaren- 
DON Ntsi. Red. vi. § 21 The pride, frowardness, and 
perversness of the RebeF. 17x2 Berkeley Pass. Obed. § 42 
We should not . .shew a frowardness or impatience of those 
transient sufferings, a 17x6 South Stmt. 1 1 . 78 How many 
Frowardnesses of ours does he smother, how many Indigni- 
ties does he pass by. 2775 Burke Sp. Conc.Avter. Wks. (1808) 
III. 62 It is nothing but a little sally of anger, like the fro- 
wardness of peevish children, who, when they cannot get all 
they would have, are resolved to take nothing. 2848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. ‘Pen 1 . 188 Giving wa^’toone 
of his occasional fits of boyish frowardness, he dashed his 
sword on the floor. 

t Fro'wardship. Obs. [see - ship.] »=prec. 

24.. Burgh Laws c 34 ( 3 ‘r. Stat. I.), Throuch frawart- 
schyp \eontrarietate\ of hym selff. 

Frowde, var. of Fboud, Obs.t ftog or toad. 
Prower : sec Froe sb. 

Prowio, var. of Fuouohy a. Obs. 

Frowishf Obs. rare.—^ [?f. froTV, Ffio-f- 
-isn, after frtnvard.'] ? Unfavourably disposed, 
froward. 


1589 Greene 7 'ullies -Love (1609) B b, Were you but as 
fauourable as you are frowish. 

-b Frow’isb, Obs, [f, frow^ Fbougha. + 
-ISH.] Frowzy, stale-smelling, fetid. 

1608 Withals' Diet, 286 He that Is rank or frowish in 
savour, kircosus. 2688 Bunvan Solomon's Temple xvii, 
Covetousness makes a minister smell frowish. 

Frown (fraun), sb. [f. next ; but cf, the equi- 
valent OY.froigne^ 

1. A wrinkled aspect of the brow ; a look expres- 
sive of disapprobation or severity, occas. of deep 
thought or perplexity. Also, the habit of frowning. 

2605 Shaks. Lear\. iv. 209 You are too much of late i* th' 
frowne. 2625 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 206 With one 
frown, divers of us being at White Hall to see her,. she 
drave us all out of the Chamber: 2710 Stoele & Addison 
Tatler No- 253 P 8 May a Man knit his Forehead into 
a Frown. iBox Southey Thalaha 1. vni, His brow in manly 
frowns was knit. 2863 hliss Bradoo.n EleattoPs Viet. III. 
i. 3 The lawyer. -W'alkcd away from his wife with a frown 
upon his face. 2872 jDarwin Emotions ix. 223 He encounters 
some obstacle in his train of reasoning . . and then a frown 
passes like a shadow over his brow. 

\fig. 17B3 Mason Dn Fresnofs Art Paint. 342 Beneath 
the frown of angry Heav’n. .The guilty Empire sunk. 2808 
J. Barlow Columb. ni. 636 Ere darkness shroud you in 
a deeper frown. 

2. A manifestation of disapprobation. 

2581 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 27 Dissuaded from the 
worse, by misliking and frowne. ^11627 Sir J. Beaumont 
Aiisonius xvi. 33 Peruerting crimes he checkes with angry 
frownes. 2721-2 WoDROwA'//^nC 4 ..S“ctf//.(i 838 ) 1 . i.iL§2. 
1x2/1 To this no answer was given, but frowns. 2722 De Foe 
Relig. Courish. 1. iii. (1840) 104 llie father's frowns are a 
part of correction. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 205 He 
tried the effects of frowns and menaces. Frowns and menaces 
failed. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1 . ix. 240 Ralegh . . was 
still, .under the frown of his royal mistress. 

Hence Prownfal a., full of frowns ; Prow'n- 
less ti., devoid of frowns; Prowny having a 
habit of frowning. 

2771 Lakchorne Laurel d* Reed 52 The murderer’s 
burning cheek to hide. And on his frovvnful temples die. 
a x86x Sir F. Palgrave (Ogilvie), Her frowny mother’s 
ragged shoulder. 1890 Univ. Rev. 15 June 262 Planted with 
virtues, frownless gravity And sober elegance. 

Frown (fiaun), v. Forms: 4-6 froun(e, (5 
fr ownyn) , 6-7 frowne, 4 - frown. [M E. frotine^ 
ad. OF. jroignier, frongnier (mod.F. only in the 
compound refrogner)^ of obscure origin.] 

1. wlr. To knit the brows, especially byway of 
expressing displeasure or (less frequently) con- 
centration of thought ; to look sternly. Said also 
of the brow, f Also (rare/f), to sneer. 

c X3W [see Frowning ///. a.] CX430 Lydg. Afin. Poems 
27 wiche ought of resone the devise to excuse To alle 
tno that wold ageyn it ffroune or musee. c 2440 Promp. 
Patv. x8r/i Frownyn wythe the nose, nasio. C1477 Caxton 
fason 52^ He frowned in this wise and bote on ms Hppe a 
grete while. 2574 Mirr. Alag. t Sabrina xxix, When For- 
tune most doth .smile : Then will she froune : she I.iughes 
but euen a while. 2602 Marston ^ Alel. iii. Wks. 
18^6 1 . 32 Fortunes browe hath frown’d, Even to the utmost 
wrinkle it can bend. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 106 He ended 
frowning, and his look denounc’d Desperate revenge, 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scartd. A Portrait, She frowns no goddess, , 
and she moves no queen. 1858 Lytton What will he 
da ir. .xii. Had I been your father, 2 should have taken 
alarm, and frowned. 287s Darwin Emotions ix. 223 A man 
who joined us, and who could not conceive what we were 
doing, when asked to listen, frowned much, though not in 
an ill temper. 

b. Of inanimate things; To present a gloomy 
or threatening aspect. 

2642 Rogers Naaman 118 They saw the times to frowne 
and trouble to come. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sen 480 And 
will you not bee in the like fear, when the Heavens frown 
above you? 1764 Goldsm. TV^Wi'. 85 And though the rocky- 
crested summits frown. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Afyst. 
Udolpho i. And sometimes frowned with forests of gloomy 
pine. 1839 Yeowell Brit, Ch. i. (1847) 7 That wild 
architecture, whose gigantic stones .. are still to be seen 
frowning upon the plains of Stonehenge. 2854 J. S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xv. 283 Tlie cannon of the 
Prussians frowned along the rugged eminences of their left. 
2868 Milman St. PauPs i. 9 A rude Saxon temple may have 
frowned down from the height above the Thames. 

2. To express disapprobation or unfriendliness 
by a stern look. Const, a/, on, upon. Also in 
inliirect passive. 

2576 Fleming Pattopi, Epist, 395 You are not the first 
upon whom fortune hath frowned. 2590 Shaks. Afids. N. 
i. i. 294, 1 froivne^ vpon him, yet he loues me still, 1648 
Gage West Ind. iv, 13 Much were wee frowned at by the 
Dominicans our chiefest friends. 2709 Addison Tatter 
No. 24 r XI Frontlet not only looks senous, but frowns at 
him. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Afyst. C/doipho xxxj Montoni 
frowned upon him. a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 152 
Ihat they should be.. frowned upon at Kensington for not 
going farther. 

b. attributed to inanimate objects. 
x6xx Shaks. IVint. T. iii. iii. 6 ITie heauens with that we 
haue in hand, are angry. And frowne vpon 's. 2826 

K^iATiNCE Trav, (1817) II. 32 Robat and Sallee seem to 
frown at each other across thin fine river, 

3. quasi-/'/'n«r. a. To drive or force with a frown 
awayf^ bach, dtnun. off ; also from, info (something). 

2678 Dryden Allfor Loifc xi. i, Venlidius fix’d his Eyes 
upon my Passage Severely, as he meant to frown me back. 
1712 Blackmore Creaiion^ss Despairing wretch, he'll frown 
thee from his throne. 1741 Watts Imprw. Mind i. iii, § 2 
Nor should such an enquiring temper be frowned into silence. 
exSoo K. White Lett, (2837) 274 The fear of singularity 


frovvns me into the concealment of it. 2805 Byron To Dorset 
V, Peace, that reflection never frown’d away.^ 2806 Wes. 
ster in Scudder Life vi, (1882) 231 , 1 will be neither frowned 
norridiculed intoerror. 1832 'Is^tvrouGodolph.tbyoxiwoxpA 
not frown a great person Tike Lady Delville into affection 
for us. 1840 Dickens Bam. Ritdge ii, And the cold black 
country seemed to frown him off. 2870 Baldw, Brown 
Truth 261 A new order of society in which , .judges [should] 
no more frown dowm the poor. 

, b. To enforce, express, produce, etc. by a frown. 
177s Sheridan Rivals Epil., She smiles preferment, or 
she frowns disgrace. 2798 W, Taylor in Alonthly Rev. 
XXV. 518 Among us, however, the present statue of the 
prophet would seem to frown restraint on levity and mirth. 
2872 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iii. (1894) 72 In 1861 the 
Scnreckhorn.. still frowned defiance upon all comers. 

Hence f Trowned ppl. a., covered with a frown ; 
made to look frowning. Also Trowner, one who 
frowns. 

2598 Florio, luarealo, a frowned or scouled countenance. 
2630 Brathwait Eng.Genilein. (1641) 138 Such., friends or 
acquaintance as are neither.. Fawners nor Frowners. ax763 
Byrom Christ among Doctors 10 That meek old Priest, 
with placid Face of Joy, That Pharisaic Frowner at the 
Boy. 2872 Darwin Emotions ix. 223 Some persons are such 
habitual frowners that the mere effort of speaking almost 
always causes their brows to contract. Idler }\xnt %go 

A handful of frowners against thirty million laughers I 
Frownce, obs. form of Frounxe. 

Frowning^ (frau'nig), vbl. sh. [f. Frown v. + 
-ING L] The action of the vb. Frown; an instance 
of the same. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 4062 With that the cherl his clubbe gan 
shake, Frouning his eyen gan to make, And hidous chere. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. i8i/x Frownyngc. 2548 Udall 
Ernsm. Par. Luke m. pEvjjFor bitturfrounyng, godly ioye 
and lightenesse of herte. 2592 Armorie 145 Witli 

frownings dume, downe are his smilingseast. 1616 j. Lane 
Cont. Sqrls T. x. 478 Turnes him fro, and nought but 
frowninges gave. 2723 Swift Frenzy of f. Dennis Wks. 
17SS III. 1. 146 He read a page or two with mu<Ji frowning. 

2821 Clare Vill. Afinstr. I. 16 How pinch’d with winter s 
froivnings he has been. 2872 Darwin Emotions ix. 224 
We may conclude that frowning is not the expression of 
simple reflection . . but of something difficult or displeasing 
encountered. 

Frowning (fraumig), ppl. a. [f. Frown v. + 
-ing2.] Thatfrowns; gloomy; stem; disapprov- 
ing, threatening, 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 300 And eke whan I say ya, ye 
say not nay, Neither byword ne frouning countenance: 
Swere this, and here I swere our alliance, c 2430 Lydc. 
Afin. Poems 245 Now frownyng cheer, now ftessh of 
visage. 2567 Turberv. To a Gentlewoman from whome 
he iooke a Ring x What needes this frowning face? 2659 
D. Pell Jmpr. Sea 377 A frowning, raging, and rowline 
storm. 2736 Neal Hist. Purit, 111 , 520 The General 
Assembly . . sent at the same time two frowning letters. 

2822 B. Cornwall Poems^ Atodena^ And o'er her many a 
frowning fold Of crimson shades her closed eyes. 2847. 
A. M. Gilliam Trav. Afexteo 20 The frowning guns of the 
Castle. 2862 H. Marryat Year in Sxveden 11 . 402 A'deep 
ravine of frowning rocks. 

b. attrib. in \ frowning cloth,- an imaginary 
frontlet supposed to be ■worn by a person when 
displeased. 

1580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 285 The gallery, where s^e 
was solitaryly walking, with her frowning cloth, as sick 
lately of the^solens. 

Frowningly (frau*nigli), adv, [f. Frowning 
ppl. a. + -LY ^.J In a frowning manner. 

2556 J. Heywood Spider * F. Ixxvi. 22 Such flies as erst 
had frowninglie Taste him : Louinglie they then, on him did 
smothlle smile. 2627 Hieron Wks, (2619-20) II. 270 With 
the eye of his soule he saw the Lord looke frowningly vpon 
him. 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxvi, ‘ You shall know 
me hereafter’, said the stranger, frowningly. 2870 Miss 
Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. ii. 21 Four rows of dark houses 
that frowningly faced one another. 

Frownt, obs. form of Front. 

Frowst, fronst (fraust), v. Idial. [Of un- 
known origin ; cf. Harrow school slaiigyiww/ sb., 

‘ extra sleep allowed in the morning of Sundays 
and whole holidays ’ (Barrere and Leland).] itilr. 
To rest lazily, lounge. 

2884 Standard 5 May 4/4 A generation that frousts over 
the fire. 2889 Awakening AT. Fenwick 

I hate. .frowsting over a fire. 

Frowsty (frmi-sti), a. dial, [of ohsenre origin; 
cf. OF. frouste minons, decayed ; also Froughy, 
Frowish, Frowzi’.] Fusty; having an unpleasant 
smell. (In Berks., Oxf., Leic., and Glouc. glos- 
saries.) 

2865 Aihensexwt No. i960. 678/1 Use it on his frowsty 
head. i88x E. J. Worboise Sissie xvii, When it is not only 
humble, but frowsty . . you are apt to wish you were any- 
where else than at home 1 

Frowy: see Froughy a. 
tFrowze, sb.- Obs. Also (?6 fi-owes), 6^/ 
frowae, y-Sfruz, 8 frouze. [Of uncertain origin ; 
possibly an alteration of Frounce, with assimi- 
lation to Friz, P'uzz.] 1 A wig of frizzed hair 
worn by women. Also froxvze-, frttz-t<nuer. 

2563 Foxe a. 4^ Af. 919/2 Her two gentlewomen . . helped 
her of therwith [her gowne] and also with her frowes paste 
and neckerchefe. 2670 Lady M. Bertie in 22ih Rep. Hist. 
AISS. Comm. App. v. 21 Some w.-vreall small ribban, olhere 
brode ribbans . . and all frowzes of their owen haire. 2676 
Etherege Alan of ATode 1. i. WIuj. (1888) 245 This fine 
woman, I’ll lay my life .. has adorned her balclnc^ with 
a large while fruz. 2687 Congreve Old Bach, iv. viii, Thc^ 
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mother [bought] a great fruz*tower and a fat amher*neck* 
lace, ^^lo Brit, Afollo II. No. loi. 3/2 This filthy Fruz 
I ne'er shall brook. 1724 [see Bull-tour]. 

ZSrOWZO) V. Obs. exc. dial. In 7 frouze. • Also 
Fruz v. [related to prec. sb.] irans. To curl, 
frizz, ruffle, rumple. n 

i6ir Florio, Incresf>arey to crispe, to curie, to frouze. 
Also to wrimple. 1881 Isle of Wight Gloss.y Frowzey to 
rumple. 

Prowzy (frQU*zi), a. Also 7-9 frouzy, 8-9 
frowsy,(9frousy). [Perh. cognate with Frowsty, 
or with some of the other words there referred to. 
Cf. also Frowze 

1 . Ill-smelling, fusty, musty; having a ‘close’ 
unpleasant smell from being dirty, unwashed, ill- 
ventilated, or the like. 

1681 Otway Soldier ^ s Fort, iv. i, An overgrown Deputy of 
the Ward, tho a frouzy Fellmonger. a 1700 Drydcn quoted 
\nFaction Displ. (1704) 15 With Frowzy Pores, that taint the 
ambient Air. 1773 Franklin Wks.i84oVI. 400 It is the 
frouzy corrupt air from animal substances, a 1^2 Strutt 
BumpkvCs (i8o8) 19 Is pinching frowzy wenches in 

their bed Fit sport for spirits? 1838 Dickens AVc/t.A^rV/t.xvi, 
By the steams of moist acts of Parliament and frowsy 
petitions. 1857 Hughes Tom Brwvn l ix. In his weeks 
my study was so frowsy I couldn’t sit in it. 1871 L. 
Stephen Play^. Eur, iv, iii. 252 Another Greek convent, 
said to be frowzier, if possible, than that of Csalho. 

2 . Having a dirty, untidy, soiled, neglected ap- 
pearance (like e.g. unkempt hair) ; dingy, rusty, 
slatternly, unkempt. Of the complexion; Red 
and coarse, blowzy. 

X710 Apparition 7 A frowzy high-crown ’d Hat his face 
did hide. 17x6 Progr. Beauty Wks. 1755 III. 11. 163 

A frowzy dirty-colour’d red Sits on her cloudy wrinkled 
face. 17S2 J. Spence [Sir H. Beaumont) Crito 53 His 
Woman of a. .sun-burnt frowsy Complexion. 1807 Chabbe 
Par. Reg. l. 214 See ! on the floor, what frowzy patches 
rest I 1823 Black-M.Mag. XIV, 530 The frowzy hostess 
would complain. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii, Hair . . 
hanging in a frowzy fringe about his forehead. 1848 — 
Dombcy vi, There were frowzy fields, and cowhouses . . at 
the very door of the Railway. 1857 W. Collins Dead 
Secret 11. ii, [He] produced from the pocket, .three frowsy 
acidulated drops. 1882 Chamb. ynil, go A pony would be 
shoving its frowzy brow against its master’s shoulder. 1895 
Gloss. E. Angliay Frouzy^ blouzy, with disordered and un- 
combed hair. 

Jip iSzx Byron fua/t ut, xciv, A drowzy frowzy poem, 
call’d the ‘Excursion’, Writ in a manner which is my 
aversion. 1839 Lang Wand, India 245 Even the frowsy 
military board — composed of several very old and feeble 
Company's officers of the last century— was frightened into 
something like activity. 

8. Comb.f as froxvzy-headed adj. 

Jt86o Holland Miss Gilbert iv. 53 Frowzy-headed men 
passed him in the yard. . 1875 Howells Foregone Concl, 60 
A frowsy-headed woman. 

Hence Pro*w2iness. 

27x4 Manueville Fob. Bees 11. (1733! 41 The Frowsiness 
of the Place, and the ill Scents of different kinds, area per- 
petual Nuisance. X835 Beckford .^4’r^//. 106 That species 
of high conventual frowziness which monastic habits and 
garments are not a little apt to engender. x88x Daily 
News 7 Dec. 5/3 They regard . . the frowzincss of our [rail- 
way-carriage] accommodation with contempt. 1893 Temple 
■Bar Mag.^CV^. 197 He loves to have his room reeking 
with heat and frowsiness. 

Froynt, obs. Sc. form of Front. 

Proyter, var. of Frater, Obs. 

Frozea (frdu'z’n),///. a. Forms: see the verb, 
[pa. pple. of Freeze zi.] 

1 . Congealed by extreme cold ; subjected or ex- 
posed to extreme cold, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxv. 5 pe south blawand frosyn 
strandis lesis & rennys. <1x400-50 Alexander 3*63 Sir 
Dary. .fande it [the burne] frosyn hym byfore. xsss Eden 
Decades Contents, The nauigation by the frosen sea. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 587 Beyond this flood a frozen Continent 
Lies dark and wilde. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- /*. 3 
Warmth adds Spirits to our frozen Limbs. 1833 N. Arnott 
Physics (ed. 5) II, i. 90 A piece of frozen mercury . . thrown 
into a little water at 32®. x872 Yeats Techn. Hist, Conun. 

224 In Canada . . frozen meat is a common article of com- 
merce. 1893 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Feb. 89/3 Allowance 
must be made in the North-West [of Canada] for a propor- 
tion of frozen wheat. 

b. Jig. and of immaterial things. Of facts, 
truth (U.Si) =Hard, Solid. 

1576 Fleming Epist. 367 Is that olde acquaint- 
ance. .frozen, .in you? X641 Milton Ch.Govi.y'u (X851I125 
But farre worse then any frozen captivity is the bondage of 
Prelates. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. viii. 99 Verse fires the 
frozen Veins. 1760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass, 146 They 
hoped to See. .Christian charity, then frozen, wax warm. 18x4 
Byron Corsair I. xv, The tender blue of that large loving 
eye Grew frozen with its gaze on vacancy. 1858 Hawthor.ne 
Fr. 4* it yrnls. 1 1 . 62 This frozen sisterhood of the allegoric 
family. 1^7 M. Arnold Sonn., West London^ The rich she 
had let pass with frozen stare. X884 1 Mass.) Herald 

25 Sept., ‘ Frozen Facts’ is a purely American expression. 
Ibid. 22 Oct. 2/2 We were simply stating the frozen 
truth. 

2 . Frozen-out \ cut off or excluded by frost. 
Frozen-up : closed or stopped by frost, 

^ 1885 G. Allen Babylon iii, On the stray chance of catch- 
ing a frozen-out racoon. xSjo Daily Ne^vs 31 Dec. 3/2 
* AU-froze-out poor working men who’ve got no work to 
do-o-o’..The carrying of water to frozen-up householders 
has become almost a .. recognised industry. In many of 
the suburbs there has been, .a mellifluous sing-song telling 
of frozen-up pipes. 2893 Ibid. 23 Feb. 7/4 The frozen-up 
German seed is still delayed. 


3 . Comh.y as frozen-hearted adj- 
x 6S4 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol. 26 They are not men, but 
cold statues, and such as the frozen hearted Venetians. 

Hence Pro*zejiiy adv.^ in a frozen manner ; with 
a cold look or action; (i/. .S'.) stubbornly; Pro'zen- 
ness, frozen condition. 

1653 Gauden Hieraspisies 486 For however people have 
nowand then a warm fit of giving.. they soon returne to 
that frozenness, which is hardly dissolved by any mans 
warmest breathings. *725 Bradley AVrw. Diet. s.v. Tenner- 
ing, The Signs of which are, they look frozenly on their 
Sides, x8si D. Jerrold St. Giles xv. 151 He .. looked 
frozenly at the prisoner, rebuking him [etc.]. 1864 Lowell 

Fireside Trav. 150, 1 . .began to hack frozenly at a log. 

t Fmbt Obs. rare. [Short f. Frubbish, perh. 
influenced by Rub.] irans. To furbish or polish. 

x6ii Florio, Ainolarty to frub or furbish. 1656 W. D. 
tr. Comeniu^ Gate Lat. Uni. § 415. 119 The Frubber or 
Furbisher frubbeth or furbisheth. 

tPru'bber. Obs. [f.p^ec.-^-ER^. Cf. Furber.] 
A furbisher, burnisher, or polisher. 

x6i2 Chapman fKiV<nv« T. Plays 1873 III. 73 [To a maid- 
servant j Well said frubber, was there noSouldier here lately ? 
i6s9ToRRrANO, FrugatoiOy also a burnisher or a frubber. 

+ Pm'bbish, V. Alsofrobish. [var. of 
Furbish.] irans. To furbish or polish by rubbing. 

2570 Levins Mattip. 144/20 To TTuhhhhtfricandopolire. 
x6oi Holland II. 466 When it is well scoured and 
clensed with sand, and knowne by the brightnesse and 
lustre thereof that it hath bin sufficiently frobished and 
purified, a 1625 Fletcher Cusi. Country iii. iii, I’ll make 
you young again, beleeve that Lady, I will so frubbish you. 
Hence f Pru'bbisher, a furbisher. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1074 7 *he frubyssher hath my sword. 
I’ruct(e, obs. var. of Fruit sb. and v. 
Pmeted (fr»-kted), a. Her. [f. L. fruct-us 
fruit + -ED -.] Of a tree or plant : Having fruit (of 
a specified tincture). 

x6io Oun.LiM Heraldry iii. vii. (1611) 10? He beareth 
argent a pine apple tree Fructed proper. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury \\. s/t A Garland of Vine leaves fructed (that is 
with Bunches of Grapes) about his Temples. 17^ [see 
Eradicated b.] 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her.y A pear tree 
erased, fructed ppr. that is, with its fruit in the natural 
colour. 1868 CussANS Her, (18931 103 An Oak-tree is fructed 
of its Acorns ; and a Pine, of its Cones, 
t Fru’cterist. Obs. rare. (See Fructster.) 
j^mctescence (frrkte*sens). [ad. mod.L. 
fruetesceniiaj f. fruciescent-em : see Fructescent 
and -ENCE.] (See quot.) 

1793 M artyn Lang. Bot.y Fructescentia . . Fructescence, or 
the fruiting season, is the time when vegetables scatter 
their ripe seeds. 1848 in Craig. 

Pmctesceut (frrkte'sent), a. [ad. mod.L. 
fructescent-em, pr. pple. of fructesch’e to produce 
fruit, f. h.Jrueius fruit.] Beginning to bear fruit. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst, 30 Works are of three 
descriptions, technically designated as accumulated, current, 
and fructescent. 

Pructicist (frt^'ktisisO- Also Fructist. [f. 
\... fruct-us Fruit + -ic + -ist.] One who classifies 
plants by their fruit. 

1837 Whewell ///ff. Induct. (1857) III, 253 Linnaus 
. . began by being a fructicist. 1886 Thompson in Encycl. 
Brit. XX, 301/1 He [Ray] was no longer a fructicist but 
a corolUst. 

[Pructiculose, spurious word in mod. Dic- 
tionaries ; see Fruticulose.] 

II Pructidor (frzVktfdtir). [Fr. ; f. L. fruct-us 
fruit -f Gr. ZSipov gift.] The twelfth month of the 
French revolutionary calendar (from Aug. 18 to 
Sept. 16) ; the revolution which took place in that 
month in 1797. Hence Pmctldorian, a., belong- 
ing to the party that came into power in Fnictidor. 

1793-97 spirit Publ, jfrnls. (1799' 35 note. The explosion 
of the i8th Fructidor, 1884 J- Seeley in Encycl. Brit. 
XVII. 199 The catastrophe came on 18th Fructidor (Septem- 
ber 4, 1797)- -Such was Fructidor, which may be considered 
as the third of the revolutions which compose the . . French 
Revolution., The circle of Itfadame de Staelwas strongly 
Fructidorian. 

Pructiferons (frrktrferos), a. [f. 'L.fruciifcr 
(f. f nidus fruit -f- fer bearing) + -ous ] Bearing 
or producing fruit ; fertilizing. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. iii, 85 All other fructiferous trees. 
x66o F. Brooke \x.Le Blancs Trav. 2x7 Inundations which 
fertilize all Egypt, and serve instead of fructiferous rains. 
1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Atnusem. 6 z The finely divided, 
loamy or fructiferous part of the soil, 1857 H. Miller 
Test. Rocks xi. 433 None of its branches yet found bear the 
fructiferous stalk or spike. 

H ence Pmcti’ferously adv. 

i6z6 A. Speed Adam out of E. xvi. (1659) 134 You may 
sometimes cast the water that drayneth fiom the Muck, 
upon the muck heaps again, which wiU..desend to the 
former receptacle more frnctirerously. 1635 Heywood 
Hierarch. 11. Comm. 98 Neither, more fructjferously can 
any thing be found than the holy Trinitie. 
i*FrU*ctifi:able»<^- Obs. rare— [f. Fritctift 
-h -ABLE ] Capable of bearing fiuit. 

1623 T. Adams Barren Treeyj The Fig-tree does not heare 
so soone as it is planted.. but now it is growne fructifiable. 

Pmctification (fro ktifike^’/an). [ad. L. fruc- 
tifiedtidn-emy f. fruciijicare to Fructify.] 

1 . The action or process of fructifying or pro- 
ducing fruit (now rare exc. Not.'). Also fecunda- 
tion, fertilization l^obsi). 


16x5 Jackson Creed iv. 11. vi. § 3 When the first seeds of 
that faith, which . . by fructification.. becomes salvifical, arc 
first sown in our hearts. 1632 Marmion Holland's Leaguer 
IV. z, Wholly given To the deeds of fructification. 1634 
%\iK^Spec.M. vi. § 4 (1643)236 The sprouting, springing, and 
fructification of the earth. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. 
HI. xxi. (16^8)198 As may be discovered from several Insects 
generated zn rain water, from the prevalent fructification of 
plants therebj’. a x66s J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
11867) 483 They may indeed be sowed too thick with seed of 
another nature, which may hinder the fructification thereof. 
iy59 tr. DuhameVs Hush. i. xv. 91 The organs of fructifica- 
tion. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 10 The plants 
of the feeblest structure die, as soon as fructification has 
taken place. 2846 J. BAXTERZz'^n Pract. Agric. led. 4) II. 
73 At the time of fructification, watch the plants daily. 

fig. 2604 I*. Wrjcht Plosions v. § 4. 253 Giving is a free 
translation of the right or title, of dominion, .or fructification 
of anything to any man. 1721 R. Keith tr. T, d Kempis 
Solil. Soul xvi. 229 Temptation is wont to be very helpful 
.. to the Fructification of Virtues.^ 2892 Pall MallG. 13 
SepL 3/3 As regards the fructification of their estate, there 
is all the difference in the world between the value of arable 
as distinguished from mere grazing land. 

2 - concr. in Bot. a. The fruit of a plant ; b.- 
collect, the organs of fruiting or reproduction, esp. 
the repioductive parts of ferns and mosses. 

1764 Grainger Sugar Cane i. note 6 That part of the 
Cane which shoots up into the fructification, is called by 
planters its -\rrow. 1767 P.^ Collinson in Darlington s 
Mem. (1849) 292 The wild Lime is a singular plant. Dr. 
Solander wishes for its fructifications. 2791 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. 11. Pref., The families or Genera are charac- 
terized by the analogy of all the parts of the flower or 
fructification, 2864 T. Moore Brit. Ferns ii Collectively, 
these cases and their content.^ are called the fructification. 
1877 Heath Fern W. 294 Nearly the whole under side 
of the frond is covered with the fructification. 1882 Vines 
'Sachs' Sot. 95 This is usually the case . . with many Lichens 
and the fructifications of Fungi, 

Prnctificative (fri;*ktifik^>:tiv), a. [f. L. 
fruciifiedre'. see Fructify and -ative.] Capable 
of fructifying ; produced by fructification. 

1B87 tr. De Bary's Fungi iv. 125 Where fructificative 
and purely propagative generations of bions proceed alter- 
nately from one another. 


Pmetiform (frz>*ktifpim), a. [f. L. fruct-us 
fruit -I- -(i)FORH.] Having the form of a fruit. 

1816 Sir j. Sinclair in Monthly Mag. XLII. 298 The 
fructiform productions which were found upon the same 
stalks often remained fixed together. 

Pructi^jT (frp'ktifai), v. Also 6 frutyfye. [a. 
F. fruclijier., ad. L. fnlctijicdref f. frudus fruit ; 
see -Fi‘.] . 

1 . intr. To bear fruit, become fruitful. 

a 2325 Prose Psalter li[i], 8 Ich am in Godes hous as oliue 
fructifiand. 2340 Ayenb. 234 pet zed . . fructefide of one half 
to he pritta^te, of o>er half to zixtia;te. c 24M Maundev. 
(1839) V. so Elies it [the Bawm] would not fructify, f 1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 1065 Aarons ^erde fructified without 
plantacionne. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes xa,i Hyswyfe shall 
encreace, hys land shall frutyfye. 2562 Daus tr. Bullinger 
on Apoc.{t$75)y>4 The tree of lyfe. .doeth fructifie, or bring 
forth fruiie twelue tymes in the yeare. 2665 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. IV. XV. (1845' 260 Those Soils wherein they will after- 
wards Flourish and Fructifie. 2709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 7. 
2/2 Saffron.. needs no adventitious moisture to make it 
Fructify. 1794 G. Adams Nat. if Exp. Philos. HI. xxvi. 
84 Causing it [the perfect animal] to fructify and renew the 
species. 2874 Cooke Fungi 13 Species of lichens which in 
many countries do not fructify. 

fig. c 2393 Chaucer Scogan 48 Thenke on Tullius kinde- 
nesse, Minne thy frend, ther it may fructifye ! cxlzz 
Hocci:eve Learn to Die 17 Y shal teche thee Thyng pat 
shal to thy soule fructifie. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 422 b/i 
So moche grewe and fructefyed the chylde in resplendour 
or lyghtc of alle good vertues. 1502 Ord. Cr}'sien Men 
(W. de W. 2506) 1. iii. 24 And desyreth not to fructefye 
neylher to encrease with the goodes of the erthe. 1679 
Dampier Foy. II. 1. 96 It seems very improbable that Chris- 
tianity should fructify iheie. 2^7 C. G. Addison C<;«/r<zr/r 
11. iii. § I (1883I 591 This description of pledge . . was con- 
stantly fructifying and paying off the debt. 2875 Hamerton 
Intell. Life xi. iv. 420 Each has caused to fructify the talent 
which the Master gave. 

2 . irons. To make fruitful, cause to bear fruit; 
to fecundate, impregnate. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. ii. (1882! 66 To fructifie and 
increase the earth. 1621 Beaum. & Fl. Kingff No K. U. 

x, Let a man . . fructify foreign countries with his blood. 
CX630 Risdon Surv. Devon (2810) 4 The red marie hath 
this property to fructify the barrenest ground. <z 2721 Ken 
Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 441 To fructify the Seed he 
sow’d. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 654 On the 
mucous surface of which . . it [exhalation of yellow fever] . . 
fructifies a like harvest of contagious matter. 1865 W. Kav 
Crisis Hupfetdinna 6 Many a plant has been fructified by 
means of pollen, .brought to it unwittingly by an insect. 

fig. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 204 It fmetifies 
'Our Knowledge by making it practical. 1769 Burke Late 
St. Nat. Wks. 1842 I. 85 Floods of irea«5ure would .. h.'ive 
fructified an exhausted exchequer. x86o 'omx.'E.s. Self-Help 

xi. 282 The facility with which young people are made to 
acquire knowledge,, fills, but does not fructify the mind. 

Hence Fxrti’ctlfied fpl, a.y in senses of the vb. ; 
also \Her. = I' kucted ; rrn-ctlfying- vH. 
action of the vb. ; Prn'otlfytag: fpt- Also 
rm'ctifier, one who or that which fruetjnes. 

c 1374 Chaucer Botth. I pr. i. 3 (Ounb MS.) Affcc^ons 
whifhe hat ne ben nothing fructcflyngc 
IS3I Fruityfyed [see Fruciwe). iS 94 'V 
3 The veietatiue & fructifying Salt of Nature. 1638 
Wkins Aw (For/if i.ii 6 S 4 ;ij 8 It is not nOTS«nr_ there 
should be the same means of Growth and Fiuctifying in 
both these Worlds. 1649 Hammond ierm. Chr. Obtig. 
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P^ace lo The growths and fructifyings of his Graces. i68x 
T. Jordan London's Joy 5 An Almond-trce Leav’d, Blos- 
som’d, and Fructified. *708 Mottf.vx Rabelais V. Prol. 
(*737) P* These merry and fructifying .. Books. x8i6 
Scott Old Mort. viii, An able and fructifying preacher. 
X825 CoLF-mvczAids Rejl. (1848) I. 261 A fructifying of the 
corrupt seed, of which death is thegermlnation. i&^^Fraser's 
Mag. XII. 39 Think you . . that one of our great financiers 
I mean the.Thomsonian fructifier ..would be scared from 
his presidency by apprehension of a general bankruptcy? 
187^ B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 263 His ideas still retain 
their fructifying character. 

Fructiparous (frokti ‘paras), a. [f. "L.frtlcMts 
fruit +• far-ere to produce + -ous.] (See giiot.) 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1B85 Syd. Soc..Lex., Fructi^arotis, 
producing fruit in excess of the normal quantiu’. 

Fructist (fryktist). [ad. mod.L. fntcltsl-aj f. 
'L./nlciics hull’, see *ist.] (See quot.) 

1775 Ash, Fmictistf a botanist who endeavours to distin- 
guish the several kinds of plants by the fruit or seeds which 
they produce. 

+ Fm'Ctive, Obs. rare-^. [irreg. f. L. 
frucl’Us fruit + -IVE.] Fruitful. 

14.. Lyd. Commend. Our Lady Fruclif [1532 
Chaucer, Fructyfyed] olyue, of foyles faire and thikke, And 
redolent cedre. 

Fmctivorous (friikti vorss), a. [as if f. L. 
*fneclivor-tcs (f. fruct-us fruit + -vonts devouring) 
-f -ous,] Eating or feeding on fruit. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury u. 310/1 Fmctivorous Birds 
such as feed upon Fruit. 1845 Zoologist III. 912 Fruc- 
tivorous animals will sometimes feed on flesh. 

Fructose (fr»*kt^us). Chern. [l.'L.frtict-us im\i 
+ -OSE.] ^ Fruit sugar or Irevulose. Also applied 
to the sugar found in fruit, which consists of vari- 
able proportions of Isevulose and dextrose’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1885). 

1864 in Webster. x^3 P. F. Frankland Seer. Friends <5- 
Foes 104 One of the principal artificial sugars prepared by 
Fischer is called fructose. 1894 Gould lllustr. Diet. Med., 
Fructose, Cr H12 Og Fruit-sugar, formerly called levulose. 

fPrU’Ctsfcer. Obs. rare-'^, [Cf. Fbuitesteb.] 
x688 R. Holme Armoury 11,86/1 Fi-uctster a Fruit-seller; 
of some Fructerist or Fmterer. 

t Fru’ctuage. Sc. Obs. [f.L.j^77«‘«-j Fruit 
- f-AGE. Cf. Fruitage.] Fruits collectively, fruit. 
X637-S0 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) X4X Their Moondayes 
mercatt, occasioning necessarlie the carieing of loads on the 
Lord's day ; Item, Selling of flours and fructuages that day. 

+ Pru'ctual, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Fruitful. 

X528 Lyndesay Dream 8r8 The haboundance offyschis in 
our seis, And fructuall montanis for our bestial. 1629 T. 
Adams Serm. Wks. I. 274 It is fructuall : let it be so to vs 
in operation. It giues vs the fruite of life, let vs returne it 
the fruits of obedience. 

Fructuary (fr»*kti«ari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
fnlcluari-us, i.fnictns Fruit: see *ARy.] 

A. adj. in Rovian Lmv. Of or belonging to usu- 
fruct; usufructuary. QvdyKxi fructuary stipulation. 

1875 PoSTE Gains tv. § 166 Provided that he gives his 
opponent .security by the fructuary stipulation. 

B. sh. Ohs. 

1 . One who enjoys the ‘ fruits ’ or profits (of some- 
thing) ; a usufructuary. 

2643 Prynne Sov, Denver Pari. App. a68 A fructuary can 
dispose or give the profits at his pleasure. 1687 Dr. Smith 
in Magd. Coll. ^ Jas. II (O. H. S.) 162 Of which we are but 
the fructuaries. 

2 . Something enjoyed by usufruct, rare — 

1651 W. G. tr. Cenuefs Inst. 63 In fructuaries and in those 
things whereof we have the use but not the property. 

t Fru’ctuate, v. [f. L. fnictu-s Fruit 

+ -ate 3 .] infr. To bear fruit ; to fructify. 

1663 Flagellum, orO. Croftnvell {^6. 2) 5 Those ill quali- 
ties which fructuated in him [Cromwell] at this age. 

Hence Pru‘ctnated///.a. /Ttv". = Fructel. Also 
Fmctna'tion, the action of bearing fruit ; f concr. 
a crop of fruit (in quot._/f^.), 

X78» T. Pownall Antiquity 60 Knowing .. with what 
superabundant population the first fructuation of an advanc- 
ing society is loaded. 1809 J. Home in Naval Chron, 
XXIV. 193 An oak tree vert, .fructuated or. 1885 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Fructuation, the development or production of fruit. 

Fructule CfrD*kti«l). [a. F. fructule, f. L, 
fructus + -uiiE.] (See quot.) 

X885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fructule, one of the parts or simple 
fruits of which a compound fruit is made up. 

't'FmctTlOSe,^- Also5frut-. \zd.'L.friiC' 
iitos-its : see Fructuous and -ose.] = Kructuous. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. i8i/a Fruluose or full of frute 
fructuosus. c X450 tr. De Dniiatione \. xv. (1893) 17 What 
euer be doon of charite . . is fructuose. *524 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII, VI. 317 He may perceve the Kinges recom'men- 
daiions..to be unto him fructuose and to good purpose. 
X727-36 in Bajlev. 

FructTlO’Sity, Ohs.’-^ \yd.V . fructuositi ,i. 
L. fructuds-us : see next and -Ity.] The condition 
or quality of being fructuous. 17*7-36 in Bailey. 

FmctTlOTlS(fr2?'kli7/as),/7. Also sfructuowee, 
6 fructuus, -eous. [a. OF. fructuous (mod.F. 
fructueux), oA. 1 ... frilctuos-us, t. fructus Fruit: 
see -ous.] 1 

1 . Full of, abounding with, or producing fruit. 
1382 WvcnF ycr. xi. 16 An olyue plenteous, fair, fructuous. 
0x400 Maundev. (1839) V. 42 That Lend ..is drye and 
nothing fructuous. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. ii. 
58 That graf was taken fro a freeappel tree and a fructuous. 


X5X3 Douglas ^neis 1. viii. 68 Ane .. fmetuus gmnd, 
plenteous of victall.' 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. IL 106 
Th.iir follouit 3eiris thre So fructuous with sic fertilitie. 
x6x4 T. Adams Devits Banquet 310 It was as populous 
as fructuous ; .and at once blessed with pregnancie both of 
fmits for the people, and of people for the fruits. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves i. xix. 33 As fruits,. trans-earlb’d- .haue 
vigour enough in themselves to be fructuous according to 
their nature. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I, 
106 It leads us .. to woods and fructuous plains. 1855 
Browning Old Piet. Florence xxxiv, Contrast the fructuous 
and sterile eras. 1886 B. Roosevelt Copper Queen I. it. 23 
Did not fruit come from St. Joseph, and eveiy other fruc- 
tuous town from east, west, north, or south? 

+ b. Promoting fertility, rare. 
x^3 Plutarch’s Mor. <y^\ If water were of the 

oune nature fructuous, it must needs follow, that it selje 
alone, and at all times, should^ be able to produce fruit. 
1708 J. Philips Cyder \. 35 So rich the soil, So much does 
fructuous moisture o’erabound. 

fg^ Productive of ‘fruits’ or results; advan- 
tageous, beneficial, profitable. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. Prol. 73 Telleth quod he youre 
meditacioun. .Beth fructuous and that in Htel space. CX410 
Love Bonaveni. Mirr. xl. 88 (Gibbs MS.) After hat worthy 
sopere wasdone : and hat noble and fructuousesermonendet. 
1528 Roy Rede Arb.) 115 Goddis worde..The fructeous 
fode of oure faythfull trust, Thou hast condempned. 1879 
A. W. Ward Chaucer ii. 123 The even more improbable, 
but . . infinitely more fructuous tale of patient Griseldis. 
1884 Law Times 14 June 119/1 The execution must be 
fructuous if poundage is to be payable. 

Hence Pmxtuously adv., rni'ctnoTisness. 

1382 VI \’CL\r Ecclus. viii. ro Of hem [wise prestis] forsothe 
thou shalt lerne wisdam . . and fructuousli vse grete men 
withoute pleynt. CX450 Gesta Rom. Hi. 233 (Harl. MS.) 
Who so euer prechllhe fructuovslye the worde of god. 1530 
Proper Dyaloge (Arb.) 150 Old writinges . . do include The 
pithe of a matter most fructuously. 1855 Ocilvie Suppl., 
Fructuously, fruitfully, fertilely. Fructuousness, fruitful- 
ness. fertility. 

+ Pru'cture. Obs. rare— <>. [a.OF.frueiure, 
ad. med.L. fmetura, !. frui (ppl. stem fruef-) to 
enjoy.] The use or enjoyment of the fruits (of 
somethingj. 

i6zt CoTGR., Fracfnre, the fructure, vse, fruition, posses- 
sion, or enjoyment of. 

Prude, var. of Fuoud, Obs,, frog, toad. 
Frugal (frw'gal), a. [ad. L. frugdlis, f. frugi 
used as indecl. adj. » ‘ frugal, economical, useful 
originally the dat. of frux profit, utility, fruit 
(chiefly in pi. fruges fruits) : see -al. Cf. F. 
frtigal^ 

1 . Careful or sparing in the use of food, goods, 
etc. ; economical. Const, of (? obs.). 

1598 Shaks. Merr)' IV, ir. 1. s8, I iras then Frugall 
of my mirth. 2656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, znd Olyrnf, 
Ode xi, 'Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion, Rather to 
Hide than Pay the Obligation. 1758 J. S. Le Draft's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 51 Observation had taught me lo be 
frugal of the Teguments. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng, II. xxvii. 
X20 Few had borne a greater part in the frugal politics of 
the late king. X782 Cowver Gilpin viii, Though on pleasure 
she was bent She had a frugal mind. 1841 Elphinstonk 
Hisi.^ Ind. II. 457 The mere husbandmen are sober, frugal, 
and industrious. 1873 Plato (ed. 2) III. 6S5 The 

frugal life of the true Hellenic citizen. 

b. Of things, esp. food : Sparingly supplied or 
used ; of small cost ; opposed to luxuHous. 

X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 616 Captaine Timotheus 
having upon a time beene at a sober and frugall scholars 
.•lupper. X697DRYDEN Firjg'. (7^i?r^.iv.i94 Pot-herbs, .bruis'd 
with Vervain, were his frugal Fare. 1762 Goldsm, Cit. JV. 
xlvi. (18371267 A frugal meal, which consisted of roots and tea. 
1783 Crabbe Village i. 324 The glad parish pays the frugal 
fee. 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. 11. Half-Rome 460 A 
frugal board, bare sustenance, no more. 1894 Mrs. H. 
Ward Marcella 1. 9 The uncovered boards with their frugal 
strips of carpet. 

2 . Comb.yZi.sfrugalfeedtngtsd]. 

. 1814 Edin. Rev. XXIIL 51 The frugal-feeding goat sup- 
plied a competency of milk. 

Hence rru'gally adv., in a frugal manner; 
Z'rn'galness. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxix. | i For worldly goods it 
sufficeth frugally and honestly to vse them to our owne 
benefit. 1658 Sir T. Brownk Hydriot. Hi. 37 Plato 
seemed too frugally politick, who allowed no larger Monu- 
ment thenwould contain four Heroick Verses. I7zxBerkeley 
Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit.VtVs,. III. 198 That sum. .frugally and 
prudently laid out in workhouses. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Frugalfiess. 1779-8X Johnson L. P. Wks. 1B16 IX. 338 He 
seldom lives frugally who lives by chance. 1871 Carlyle in 
Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 1. 373 His frugally elegant small house 
and table. x886 Ruskin Prxterita II. ix. 328 The bunch 
of grapes or stalk of garlic they frugally dined on. 

Frugalist (fr? 7 ‘galist). [f. Frugal tr.-b-iST.] 
One who lives frugally. 

1864 Daily Tel. 12 Oct., Unless the colleges could be en. 
larged, residence within the walls for the 'frugalists' would 
be impossible. 

Frugality (fr«gre*liti). [a. F. frugality, ad. 
"L. frugdlitdt-em, f. friigdlisi see Frugal and -ity.] 
The quality of being frugal ; moderate or sparing 
expenditure or use of provisions, goods, etc. 

* 53 * Elyot Gov. 111. xxi, The aunclcnt temperaunce, and 
moderation in di’ete, called sobrietie, or in a more general 
terme, frugalUie. a 1568 Ascham Seholem. (Arb.) 136 Fni- 
galitie in diet was priuately mtsliked : Towne going to good 
cheare openly vsed. 1651 Hobbes Goz<t, fy Soc. xii. § 9. 183 
Riches are gotten with industry, and kept by frugality. 
*758 Johnson Idler No. 13 Fc A family remarkable for 
i domestic prudence and elegant frugality. X807 Crabbe Pmn 


Reg. I. 44s The wise frugality that does not give A life to 
saving, uut that saves to live. iMi P. Brooks Candle 0/ 
Lord 128 In this miracle . . there is a meeting of generosity 
and fcugalily which is striking. 

b. Const. <3/*(? obs.). 

1700 Dryden Fables Ded. (t72i') 8 In'this frugality of your 
praises there are some things which I cannot omit. 

c. Occasional uses: The product of frugality, 
wealth gathered by economy; also in pi. frugal 
ways of living, frugal fare. 

1725 PoTE Odyss. II. 62 Thro’ my court the noise of Revel 
rings, And wastes the wise frugality'of Kings*. 1842 Kings- 
ley Lett. (1878) 1. 61 A temporary' sharer in the frugalities 
of my farm house lodging. 

■ Frug’ardite (frw'gaidsit). Min. • Also -it. 
[f. Frugard in Finland, where found 4* -ite. Cf. 
Id.fntgardite.'] (See quots.) 

1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallozr. 467 Fnigardit, 
reddish idocrase containing magnesia. 1^4 Dana Min. 277 
The mineral from Gokum. .and that from Frugard, Frugar- 
dite, have been denominated magnesian. 

Fru^g'ail (frr^'gan). dial. Also J’ fruggin.' 
[var. ol Fubgon,] (See quots.) 

x6ix Cotgr., Fourgon, an Ouen-forke(tearmed in Lincoln- 
shire, a Fruggin) wherewith fuell is both put into an Ouen, 
and stirred when it is (on fir^ in it. x6^ Inv. 'J'. Teanby 
0/ Barton-on-HnmberiN. Iv. Line. Gloss.), In the kitchen 
. .on fruggin. 1788 W. Marshall Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Fruggan, an oven-poker. x863 Atkinson ClevelandGloss., 
Frtlggan, a curved iron scraper or rake to stir ashes in an 
oven with, or on the hearth. 1892 in Northumb. Gloss, 

t Frugi-ferent, Obs.-° [ad.h.frugiferent- 
em f. as next : see -ent.] = next. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Frugi/erent, bringing forth fruit, 
profitable. 

rmgiferous (fradsi-ferssj, a. [f. 'L-frugifer 
{i.frf/gi; frux fruit + -fer, bearing) + -Ous.] Fruit- 
bearing, fruitful. Hence I'mgi'ferousness (Bailey 
iy2y-.s6). 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 18 All trees are not frugi- 
ferous, Christians are. 2653 H. More Conject. Cabbal.(\q\f) 

4 And God raid. Behold, i give you every' fruglferous Herb, 
%vhich is upon the face of the Earth. 
fg. 1671 J. Webster Meiallogr. xxvi. 318 We never ac- 
counted the Experiment either so Uiciferous or fruglferous, 
to make it our business to attend rivals. 

Frugivorous (frrrdji-vorss), a. [f. L.f>ugi-, 
frux fruit + -voms devouring + -ous.] Eating or 
feeding on fruit. HencePrug-i •vorousness (Bailey 
1737-36). 

17x3 Derham Phys,-Theol. vn, ii. 384 Suited to various 
Foods, ^some Membranaceous, agreeable to the frugivorous 
or carnivorous kind. 1991 W, Bartram Carolina 302 This 
bird having a remarkable thick, strong bill, more like the 
frugivorous tribes. x8o^ Syd, Smith in Edin. Rev. Apr. 147 
Philippics against frugivorous children after dinner, are too 
common. 1873 Smith Foods 86* A small monkey and a 
frugivorous bac are eaten as delicacies in Zanzibar. 

+ FrTtiljlyj adv, Obs—^ [f. *fruible (ad. med.L. 
*fruzbiHs, f. fmt : see next) ■+■ -ly 2.] Enjoyingly; 
in a state of enjoyment. 

C1450 tr, De Imitatione ir. i. 41 A louer of ihesu..may 
frely..lifte himself aboue himself in spirit, and ^ere reste 
fruibly i'L./rttiiive). 

t Fruisb, V. Obs. In 5 fruisslie. [ad. OF. 
fruiss- lengthened stem of fruir to enjoy, ad. pop. 
L. "^fnitre (classical Ij.fnti deponent vb.).] irans. 
To enjoy. Hence *Frui8hiug ppl. a., Pruish- 
ingly cidv, 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. xxiii. 92, 1 may not fruisshe 
tho iocunde cHppinges that are redy to holy spirites. Ibid. 
III. xviii. 86, HI. Ivi. 133. Ibid. in. Ixiii. 147 Gone all & hool 
into be loue of me, in whom bei reste fruisshingly. 

Fruit (fr? 7 t), sb. Forms: a. 2-6 frut, 
£ruyt(e, 4-5 froyte, (4 frot(t, fryt(e), 4-6 frute, 
-tt(e, north, and Sc, froit(e, (4 freut, frou(i)t, 
fru5t, 5 fret, fruth), 4-7 fruite, (4 £ruy5te, 6 
frught, Sc. frw'(i)t), 3- fruit. &. 4-6 fruct(e, 

6 fruict. [a. OFr.//7«V (later often speltyr/z/Vf) 

L. fructus {u-sKtssi), f. *frugv- root of ^/// to enjoy.] 

_ The rormyW/f/(t' in i4-i5th c. English use, and still later 
in Sc. writers, appears to be merely a variety of spelling lof 
course after the L.); but it is possible that in the few Eng- 
lish 16th c. uses of this form, which seem to be confined to 
immaterial senses, the writers intended the word to be taken 
as a direct adaptation of the Latin, with the c pronounced. 

1 . Vegetable products in general, that are fit to 
be used as food by men and animals. Now usually 
an pi. Also fruits of the earth or the ground. 

a. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 135 Me sawe5 sed on ane time and 
cedereS pet frut on o5er time. C1300 Cursor M. 28833 
(Colt. Galba) pe pouer man e.s like be felde, pat mekill fruit 
es wont to yelde. c 2375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. BJ 392 
po froytes of po efthe make plentuus. 2389 in Eug. Gilds 
(1870) IT2 We schal beseke for y" frutte y* is on y” herthe. 
2486 Bk. St. Albans Ev, Booth in wodys and feldis come 
and Oder frute. 1538 Starkey England i. iii. 73 Yf hyt 
were dylygenily laburyd byt wold bryng forth frute for the 
nuryschyng of man. ' 2549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany. That 
it may please thee to give and preseni’e to our usethe kindly 
fruits 01 the earth. 1648 Gage West Ind. xii. 43 The answer 
of our Queene Elizabeth . . to some that presented unto her 
of the fruits of America. 2665 Oni. Mayor Lend, in De 
Foe (1840)46 That no. .musty corn, or other copupt 
fruits, .be sufiered to be sold. 2725 Watts Logic l. vj. § 3 
If the husk or seeds are eaten, they are called thcYruits of the 
ground. 1791 Neivte Tour Eug. If Scot. 196 At Aberdeen, 
turnips, carrots, and potatoes, pass, among the common 
people, by the name of fruit. 2859 J EPHS0Ni!7n//a«y ii. 20 The 
Breton peasant can turn all the fruits of the earth to account 
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‘ c X374 Chaucer Former Age 3 They helde hem paled 
of the fructes f>at )?ey ete. 1500-20 Dunbar Poe7ns xiv. 63 
Quhilk slayis the come and fruct that growxs grene. 
jfg-. tM374 Chaucer Boetk. i. pr. i. 3 (Camb. MS.) Thise 
ben tho ihat..de';iroyen the corn plentyuos of fruites of 
resone. 1559 Mirr. Ma^., Hen. FI, xxxix, See here the 
pleasaunt fruytes that many princes reape. 1707 Watts 
Hyrnttf ‘ Come^ ive that love the Lord' viii, Celestial Fruits 
on earthly Ground From h'aith and Hope may grow. 1783 
Watson Philip /// (1793) 1. 11. 233 The only fruit which he 
could reap from a victory. 

2. The edible product of a plant or tree, consist- 
ing of the seed and its envelope, esp. the latter 
when it is of a juicy pulpy nature, as in the apple, 
orange, plum, etc. + Tree of fruit = fruit-tree. 

As denoting an article of food, the word is popularly 
extended to include certain vegetable products that resemble 
‘ fruits ’ in their qualities, e. g. the stalks of rhubarb. 

• a. collect, in sing. 

ax225 After. F. 150 Figer is ones kunnes treou Jjet bereS 
swete frut, i>et me clepM figes. 13.. F. E. Allit. P. B. 
1044 pe fayrest fryt pat may in folde growe, As orenge & 
oper fryt. c X380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. I. 69 Al oper 
trees of fruyte. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 75, I ne apreve 
nou^t almaundis ne noon oker vaperous fruyt : as notis 
,eit>ir walnotis eiper avellanes. CX483 Caxton Vocah. 6b, 
Of fruyt shall ye here named Peres, apples, plommes. 1577 
B, Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 62 The berries, 
which is the fruite, are redde. i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 432 
The lowness of the Bough, where the Fruit cometh, maketh 
the Fruit greater. X677 Grew Anat. Fruits v.% i (1682) 
186 The Fruit, strictly so called, is, A Fleshy Uterus, which 
grows more moist and Pulpy, as the Seed ripens. 1706 Pope 
Let. to Wycherley 10 Apr. I^tt. (1735) 26 We take Branches 
from a Tree, to add to the Fruit. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 
27 [Bats] devouring indiscriminately everj’ kind of fruit. 
pig. ajz2$ After. R. 276 Mon, pi flesch, hwat frut bere3 
hit? x6q7 Drydem Virg. Georg, in. 57 HeroeSj whose 
Etherial Koot Is Jove himself, and Csesaris the Fruit. 1771 
Junius Lett, lix. 304 [He] sees the fruit of his honest industry 
ripen beyond his hopes. 

b. with a and //., as denoting a kind of fruit 

a. c X250 Gen. ff Ex. 216 Dat he sulde him 5er loken fro 

A fruit. 3e kenned wel and wo. ^1x300 Cursor M. 11667 
(G3tt.) Scho. .sau a frout . . Men clepes palmes in pat land. 
1375 Barbour Bruce x. 191 The treis. .(Jhargit vith froytis 
on syndri viss. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cimrg. 261 pou schalt 
purge colre wib a decoccloun of fr’elis. c 1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 667 Speke . . For frules a-fore mete to ete pern 
fastyngely. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 252 
Our fruites and graines be Apples, Nut.s, and Come. x6so 
Fuller Pisgak i. iv, xx Dates, Almonds .. Nuts .. Pome- 
granates and other severall fruits. 17^5 Genii, Mag. 540/1 
The glow of ripe fruits and declining leaves mark the 
autumn, 1842 Tennyson Dan, igo Fruits and cream 
served in the weeping elm.' 1858 Homans Cycl. Commerce 
886 This fruit [currants] is of a violet colour, and hangs in 
long loose bunches. 

/5. 147S Bk. Noblesse 70 Planted withe treis of verdure of 
divers fructis. X585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Ath.'i 14 To taste, 
and smell. .Delicious fruictls, whilks in that ^me abound. 
X596 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. I. 6 Excepte spice 
and Vine, and sum fructes. 

c. An individual product of a tree. rare. 

X873 C. Robinson N. S. Wales 26 The Mandarin has 
borne 4,200 fruits in the year. 

d. Proverbs. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 38 (G3tt.) Wers tre wer frouit it beris. 
<MS3o K. Hilles Commonpl. Bk. (1858) 140 Often tymys 
provyth the frught affbre The stok that hyt cometh off. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. 1. 115 The weakest kinde of 
fruite Drops earliest to the ground. X640 J. Dyke Worthy 
Commun. 176 No roote no fmite. 

p. X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 165 Sindrie tymes we 
se That rycht gude fruct cumis of ane gude tre. 
f3. Afmit-tree; also a food-plant. Obs. rare, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8239 All frutes he planl^de in pat phace. 
1577 Gouge Heresbach's Husb. ii. (1586) 84 b, About the 
tenth of June, both the Vine, and Wheate, the two noble 
fruites, do fiowre. 1767 A. Young FamtePs Lett. People 
3x3 Many of our fruits and most useful plants are the 
natural inhabitants of much warmer countries. 

+ 4. A course of fruit ; the dessert. To be in 
ones fruits : to be at dessert, Obs. 

Holinshed Chron. III. 015/2 The officers being 
at dinner, and the cardinall not fullie dined, being then in 
his fruits. 1602 Shaks. Ham, ii. ii. 52 My Newes shall be 
the fruit to that great Feast. 

5. The seed of a plant or tree, regarded as the 
means of reproduction, together with its envelope ; 
spec, in Bot. *the ripe pistil containing the ovules, 
.'irrived at the state of seeds ^ (Lindley) j also, the 
spores of cryptogams. 

1794 Martt’N Rousseau’s Bot. i. 21 In Botany, by fruit, 
in nerbs as well as in trees, we understand the whole fabric 
of the seed. 1796 Withering Brit. PlantsigA. 3) II. 194 
Its flower is that of Plantago, but.. its fruit distinguish[esi 
it from that genus. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (18x4) 
140 Fruits .. contain a certain quantity of nourishment laid 
up in their cells for the use of the Embryon plant. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 210 Hypochasris .. Fruits striate, 
scabrous. x886 A. Winchell Walks Talks Geol. Field 
174 The low rank of these plants [in the coal-formation] is 
■evinced also by the absence of flowers and fruit. 

6. Offspring, progeny. Also, an embiyo, fcetiis. 
Orig. a Hebraism. Now rare, exc. in Biblical 
phraseologj’. More fully fruit of the body, loins, 
rwomb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5445 pi frut i se bi-for ml nei. rt 1340 
Hampolc Psalter cxxxL ii Of he froite of hi w'ambe i sail 
sett on hi seat. 1382 Wycuf Acts ii. 30 God hadde sworn 
to him, of the fruyt of his leende for to sitte on his seete. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixxiv. (1495) 647 We 
speke vnproperly somtyme and call the brodeof the beestys 
frute. c 1425 Found. St, Barthelof/iezv's (E. £. T. S.) 42 


Stondjmg neyr the tyme that the fruyt shulde be proferid 
forth, c 1500 Melusine x.xx. 218 Duchesse, lake good 
heede of ybur fruyte that groweth in your blood. X533 
Gau^ Richt Vay^ (18S8) 12 Thay quhilk takis avay the 
frwiis of thair nichtburs beistis. 1535 Coverdale Bent. 
xxviii. 4 Blessed shalbe the frute of thy body. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens ii. Ixxvii. 252 It closeth the Matrice, causeth the 
fruite to live. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, iv. iv. 24 Least 
with my sighes or teares 1 blast or drowme King Edwards 
Fruite. 1607 Topsell Fottr-f. Beasts (165B) 463 There is. . 
another excellent medicine, .wherebythe fruit in a womans 
womb may be brought forth either dead or putrified. x6xx 
Bible Exod, xxi. 22 If men striue, and hurt a w’oman with 
child, so that her fruit depart from her. 164X Hinde 
J. Bmen 1.2 The Lord with-held the fruit of the womb, .so 
that by her he had no issue. x822>34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 128 Risking the loss of the uterine fruit, 

7. Anything accruing, produced, or resulting from 
an action or effort, the operation of a cause, etc. 

•a. Material produce, outgrowth, increase; pi. 
products, revennes- 

o. f 1440 yacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 202 pe fruyte & Jjc 
profy3te of pat lande & of beeste in pi tyme. 2523 Fitz- 
herb. Surv. 36 S. B- occupj'eth the sayd personage him 
selfe, withall the glebe landes, medowes, tythes, and ail 
other frutes. x6n Bible 2 Esdras viii. jo Milke, .which is 
the fruit of the breasts. X715-20 Pope Iliad xvii. 6 Round 
her new-fallen young the heifer moves, Fruit of her throes. 
1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 86 A dozen of hams. . 
the fiuit of thiscountrjL *849 Macaulay Eng. 1. 311 
The produce of the soil far exceeded the value of all the 
other fruits of human industry'. 

0 . a X500 Colkelbie Sos.u iii. 763 Quhilk for pe tyme no 
fruct nor ptoffek did. 1563 Abp. Parkf.r A riicles, Am patron 
that, .taketh the tythes and other fructes to him selfe. 

b. An immaterial product, a result, issue, con- 
sequence. sing^. and pi. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 19230 Was neuer pe fruit o suilk bot 
ill. c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptlsta^6Z Dois worthy froite 
of pennance ay. C1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 424 Of al cure 
sirif, God wool, the fruyt is thin. 1413 Pilgr. Sofule 
(Caxton) V. xiv. (1859) ^he wyde world is fulfylled 

with the fruyte of theyr good labour. C1460 Fortescue 
Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. iii. (1885) 116 Sumwhat now I haue 
shewid the frutes of both lawes. 1548-9 (Mar.) Com. 
Prayer Post-Communion, The fruite of good lining. x6oi 
Shaks. Txvel. N. n. v. 216 If you will then see the fruites 
of the sport, mark hts first approach before my lady. 1659 
•Hammond On Ps. i AH these Psalms are not the fruit 
or product of one inspired brain. x668 Temple Let. to 
Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 IL 108 The Fruits of our Con- 
ferences your Lordship will find in the Enclosed. 17x2 
Addison Sped. No. 2S7 r 6 Riches and Plenty are the natural 
Fruits of Liberty. 1786 CowpERZ^/./oCVr«rc/ny' Wks. 1B37 
XV. 189 The most effectual spur to industry in all such 
exertions, is to lay the fruit of tnem before the public. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) H- ^4 Hingis swept 
round the sea of Aral, and destroyed the fruits of a long civi- 
lization. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11. vi. (1865) 1 . 85 His going 
on the Crusade, .was partly the fruit of the life she led him. 

0 . a 1568 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 23, 1 wishe..that yong 
M. Rob. Sackuiite, may take that fructe of this labor. 2585 
M. W. Commend. Verses to yas, Ps Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 10 
Lo, heir the fructis, Nymphe, of thy foster faire. 

c. Advantage, benefit, enjoyment, profit. 

ft. c X230 Halt Meid. 7 pus hauen godes freond al pe fruit 
of pis world pat ha forsaken habbeS. 1484 Caxton Curtail 3 
Thou shall haue labour wythoute fruyt and shall vse ihy lyf 
inper>’lle. s^'^Mim.Ptag., /Fdinrrf/^rv, The fruite Of read- 
ing stories, standelh in the suite. 1588 J. U dall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 17 You shold preach foure times euery weeke, with 
more fruit than you can doe now foure times euery ycere. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 145 She tooke the Fruites of my 
Aduice. 1630 R. JoJuison’s Kingd. ff Coftimw, 384 The 
greatest fruit which the Emperour reapeth by the Crowne 
of Hungarland, ariseth by. the benefit of .Mines. 1698 J. 
Howe in H. Rogers Life x.(i863) 219 , 1 read thy lines with 
fruit and delight. 1858 F. Hall in Jml. Avier. Orient. 
Soc. (1862) VU.31 Whosesoever. -at any time, has been the 
soil, his, at that time, has been the fruit of even the previous 
bestowment thereof. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiv. 22 Off warldis gud and 
grit richess, Quhat fruct hes man but miriness? 

8, attnb. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as fruits 
barrow, ^basket, -branch, -broker, -close, -dealer, 
-dish, '-garden, -grove, -industry, -loft, -shop, -sort, 
-stall, -stand, -stone, -tart, -time ; also fruitwise 
adv. 

180X Spirit Publ. Jmh. (1802) V. 187 *Fruit-barTOWs and 
the hunger-giving cries Of vegetable venders fill the air. 
xZer^Gentl. Mag, Ibid. (1804) Vll. 44 Lookat..lhefillagree 
tea-caddies, the *fruit-baskets, &c., &c, 17x9 London & 
Wise Compl. Gard. xv. 123 Ifa^Fruit Branch should chance 
to be join’d with the two Wood Branches it may be pre- 
serv’d. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. ix. Several ’’fruit- 
brokers had their marts near Todgers's, 1882 Shorthouse 
J. Inglesant ll.xxvi. 317 Inheritance of *fruit-closes, and 
olive-grounds. x8io Sporting Mag. XXXV, 39 The de- 
fendant is a *fruit-dealer. 1603 Shaks, Meas./or Af. n. i. 
95 We had but two in the house, which . . stood, as it were 
in a *fruit dish. lyr* J. James tr. Le BlotuCs Gardening 3 
Kitchen and *Fruu-Gardens. 1725 Pope tv. 974 The 

faithful slave Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, To 
tend the *fruit-groves. 1894 Daily Nesos 5 Apr, 5/5 Will 
the *fruit industry of this countr3' find another ;^ioo towards 
it ? 1552 Huloet, *Frmte loft, or place to lay fruite in, or to 
kepe {T\i\^eL,cporotheca. 1604 OJpee B. V.Al.z^^ Ps. Ixxviii. 

I They haue made Hierusalem a frute loft. 1650 Howell 
Giraji's Rev. Naples i. (1664) 10 He went up and down the 
*fruit-shops that were in that quarter. 2842 Browning Soil, 
toquy Sp. How go yonr flowers? Nonedouble? 

Notone*fruit-sortcanyouspy? iBsSSimmondsDic^. Trade, 

* Fruit stall, a stand on the pavement where fruit is sold in 
the streets. AIom.Ckron.\u Spirit Publ. (i8oi) 

IV. 40 Nor do we ever see him .-riding backwards over 
*fruit-slands. 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Auim. Clum. 
II. 465 Their nucleus is usually a foreign body, a ♦fruit- 


stone, a splinter of bone, a needle, or woody fibre. 1568 
North GueunreCs Dialt Pr. iv. (1619) 624^/1 Hee coulde 
make,,twelue sorts of sawces and ten of*fruit lartes. 1552 
Huloet, *Fruite tyme, when fruite is ripe, vindemia. 2712 
Addison Sped. No. 477 ? i, 1 do not suffer any one.. to 
drive them (the birds] from their usual haunts in fruit-time. 
1864 Swinburne Atalanta 214 ♦Fruit-wise upon the old 
flower of tears. 

b. objective, as fruit-bearer, -culture, -cater, 
^evaporation, -giver, -grower, -keeper, -monger, 
-picker, -seller, -vendor', frttit-bearing, -candying, 
-packing vbl. sbs. ; fmtU-hearitig, -bringing, -eat- 
mg, -growing, -prodttcing ppl. adjs. 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 24/2 Trees, .especially 
♦Fruit-bearers. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Lazo in Spir. IV. 
(ed. 2) 271 ♦Fruit-bearing without Christ is not an improba- 
bility, but an impossibility. 1629 Parkinson Parodist 
Title-p., An Orchard of all sorte of ♦fruit-bearing Trees. 
1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses i. 4 We have the fruit-bearing 
branches more distinct. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. {iZ-j2) 
II. 546 Ceres, the ♦fruit-bringing queen. 1889 Daily Netvs 
31 5lay 5/4 ♦Fruit-candj’ing establishments. 1483 Catk. 
Angl. 144 A ♦Frute eter, xirojagus. 2848 Craig, Ampe- 
iidx. Chatterers or fruit-eaters. 1883 G. Allen in Knozvl, 
25 May 304/1 The blackcap .. is a confirmed fruit-eater. 
1884 LittelVs Living Age 688 The shambling, ♦fruit-eat- 
ing, bear. 1895 Daily Nezos 13 Dec. 5/4 ♦Fruit evapora- 
tion would pay British fruit-growers. x8^ Epictetus 11. x. 
•74 He will be Raingiver and ♦Fruilgiver. 2884 Harpers 
Mag. Mar. 602/2 The. .♦fruit-grower maj-.-be made in- 
dependent of the weather. 1894 Pop. Sci. MontklyyAAY . 
487 Our neighbors of northern Europe are -.removed from 
♦fruit-growing regions. 1623 Cockeram 11, A *fruit keeper, 
epicarpean. \jzi Bradley Virtue CopPee 28 As our ♦Fruit- 
mongers do for Cherries. 2894 Daily Nezvs 22 Jan. 6/3, I 
am not going to reply in 'The Daily News’ to the three 
letters on ♦fruit-packing. x88o Libr. Univ. Knozvl. I. 164 
For harvesting, we have mowing, reaping and binding 
machines, shellers, ♦fruit-pickers, etc. 1895 Daily Nezvs 
27 Sept. 2/3 Great Britain has lo be seriously reckoned with 
as a ♦fruit-producing countrj’. 2552 Huloet, *Fruite .seller, 
/rttduarius. 1887 Spectator 25 Mar. 412/2 The Italian 
♦fruit-vendor or organ-grinder is often a retired workman. 


9. Special comb. : fruit-bat (see Flying-fox) ; 
fruit-bud, a bud containing a fruit germ, in 
opposition io leaf -bud fruit-button 
fruit-cake, (a) a cake containing fruit ; (<^) (see 
quot.) ; fruit-clipper, a fast-sailing ship, built for 
the conveyance of fruit ; fruit-crow (see quot .) ; 
fruit-dot, Bot., the sorus of ferns; fruit-fly (see 
quot.) ; fruit-frame (see quot.) ; finiit-girl, a 
girl who sells fruit ; fruit-house, a house for storing 
fruit ; fruit-knife, a knife for cutting fruit, with 
a blade of silver or other material not affected 


by the acids of the fruit ; fruit-meter, a person 
officially appointed to examine all fruit brought 
into a market (Cassell) ; fruit-mill (see quot.) ; 
t fruits-paying, ihe payment of annates or * first- 
fruits ^ ; fruit-piece, ‘ a pictured or sculptured 
representation of fruit* (Cent. Diet.) ; fruit-pigeon, 
a general name given to the pigeons of the genera 
Cajpophagascci^ 7 reran; fruit-press, an apparatus 
for extracting the juice from fruit by pressure; iruit- 
spur, a small branch whose growth is stopped to 
.ensure the development of fruit-buds ; fruit-stalk, 
a stalk that bears fruit j spec, = Peduncle ; also 
occas. = Carpophore; fruit-sugar = Glucose or 
Levulose ; fruit-tree, a tree cultivated for its 
fruit ; t fruit-trencher, a wooden tray, formerly 
used as a dessert-plate ; ffruit-user = Usufruc- 
tuary sb.; fruit-wall, a wall against which 
fruit-trees are trained ; fruit-wife, fruit-woman, 
a woman who sells fruit ; also, f a bawd ; f fruit- 
yaVd, an orchard. 

2883 Charnb. Jml. 22 Dec. 810/1 That curious species of 
bats known as the *fruit-bat or flying-fox. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. (1729) 100 [When] the Sap begins to stir, .one 
then best discerns tne ’’Fruit-buds. 2707 Curios, in Hush. 
«5- Gard. 147 The Graft very seldom fails. .provided it., 
have ♦Fruit-Buttons. 2885 Lankester in Encycl. Brit. 
XIX. 841/2 The cj’sts [of the Endosporex^ may be united 
side bj' side In larger or smaller groups..'! nese composite 
bodies are termed **fruit-cakes’ or ‘ zethalia in view of the 
fact that the .spore-cysts of Fullgo, also called iEihalium-^ 
the well-known * flowers of tan ' — form a cake of this 
description. 2864 Blackmore C. Vaughan Ixxi, The ‘Lily- 
flower '. .could exhibit her taffrail to the smartest ♦fruit- 
clipper. 1856 W. S. Dallas Nat. Hist.Anim. Kingd. 552 
The Gymnoderinffi, or ♦Fruit Crows. 2880 Gray Struct. 
Bot, 433/2 The clustered ♦fruit-dots of ferns. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp: *Fruit-Jlies, a name given by gardeners, and 
others, to a sort of small black flies, found in vast numbers 
among fruit trees, in the spring season. 1874 Knight H^d- 
Meek., *Frttii-/rame, Hort. a trellis or espalier. *7So H. 
Walpole Ld. to G. Montagu 23 July (1857) H- 223 She 
had brought Bettj', the ♦fruit-girl, with hampers of syaw- 
berries and cherries. 28x2 Combe Picturesque xxni, A 
girl's barrow strikes his shin. X794 Ld. Spencer m 
Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 25s. I am going with Caroline 
to the Truit-house. 1855 H. Clarke 
jSai DMv NtW! 5 Aug. 2/7 In S' 

tion -fniitmeters claimed a sample of Itun . 

package entering the Port of London. *874 - 

a mill for S/mding tJ, 

apples for cider. 1709 StrvpeaI««. AcA ■ ' 

the Queen .. to be'dlscharged of “ “tlo 

first year of their -fruits paying. 

7054. 494/3 A 
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fruit, next year. 1796 Withering Bril. Plants (ed. 3) II. 17 
Leaf-stalks, shorter than the *fruit-stalks. 1846 J. Baxter 
Lihr. Pract. A^ric. i^d. 4} II. 301 [Strawbemes] Every 
runner is, in its incipient state of formation, capable of be- 
coming a fruit-stalk. 1577 B. Googe H^reshack's Hush. 
11. (1586) 72 *Fruite trees and Vines. 1667 Milton P. L. 
•V. 213 Where any row Of Fruit-trees, .reached too farr Thir 
pamperd boughes, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 379 Three modes of pruning, .first, the fruit-tree 
method. 164* Milton Apol. Sinect. 28 He greets us with 
a quantity of thum-ring posies. He has a foritine there- 
fore good^ because he is content svitli it. This is a piece of 
sapience not worth the brain ofa ^fruit-trencher. ' i^^Oxf. 
Guide-book [The picture-gallery of the Bodleian contains] 
Queen Elizabeth's fruit-trenchers. ^1449 Pecock Refr. 
411 But thei ben *Fruyte Users of the godis. 16^ (title) 
*Fruit Walls improved by inclining them to the Horizon. 
X773 Mbs. Grant ( 1807) T. X. 78 She has 
built a fruit wall, a thing before unheard of here. i6ix 
Cotcr., Fruiciiere, *Fruit-wife; or woman that sellelh 
fruits. 1672 Drvden Assignation in. i. Wks. 1883 IV. 416 
She’s as arrant a*fruit-woman as any is about Rome, 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 358 Fruit women screamed. XSSS 
W. WATRHMAN/^rtr^/r Focious 11. ix. aoslTie Gelonites, occu- 
pienge tilthe ; Hue by come, and haue their *ffute yardes, 
Fruit (fr?(t), V. Also a. 4-5 frute, -yn ; j 3 . 5 
fruct. Pa. pple. 4 y-fruited. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To bear fruit. 

a. 1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XVI. 39 , 1 saue it til I se it. .som- 
del y-fruited. CX440 Promf. Parv. 182/1 Frutyn, or brynge 
forhe frute, fructi^co. 17x2 J. Pctiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXVI 1 . 424 It Fruits yearly in Chelsey Garden. X793 Trans. 
Soc. Arts (ed. 2) IV. 220 They have fruited^ and are now 
propagated in almost all the Wesi-India islands. 1854 
Hooker Himal. Jrnls. II. xxvii. 253 But few of them 
fruit. 1882 Mrs. Riddell < 5 * I- ii4The scarlet- 
runners fruiting and blooming at the same time. 

a 1500 Cotkelbie Sow iii. 766 How suld a penny fruct 
contrair nature. 

fig. rx440 Jacob's iFr//(E.E.T.S.) 259 Mysgouemaunce 
. .frutyth nojt in goodnesse to he .soule, x8sx Beddoes' 
Poems^ Mem. J12 Interchanging knowledge, as it. .fruited 
daily ip_ every Branch of science. 1883 Baldw, Brown 
Home iii, 50 We can see the passions and the forces work- 
ing, which fruit in bane or blessing. 

2. iraus. {camatively) To make bear fruit ; to 
cultivate to the point of bearing fruit, lit. and 

1640 J. Dyke Worthy Commun, 177 He is rooted in Christ, 
and therefore fruited by Christ. x8st Beck's Florist Jan. 8, 

I have not fruited those sorts (of Strawberries!. 1862 
Thoreau Excurs.i On Wild A^^les (186?) 291 Their 
‘ Favorites’ [apples!, .when I have fruited them turn out 
very tame. 2882 W. B, Weeden See. Law Labor 25 For 
Capital is Labor fruited, saved and preserved. 

1 3. In various obsolete uses : a. To produce as 
fruit, b. To flavour with fruit-juice. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecelus. xxiv. 23, I as a vyne frutede [Vulg. 
fntctificayi) swotnesse of smel, X736 Bailey Househ. Diet, 
3S9 Fill tin iceing pots with any sorts of cream you please, 
cither plain or sweetened, or you may fruit it. 

Fruitage (frw teds). Also 6-8 frutage, (7 
-idge). [a. OV . fntiiage^ f. fntit Knoir.] 

1. The process, season, or state of bearing fruit, 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vnr. 102 Plantes : which onely 

flonsh in grotvyn^^ and frutage. x6io W. Folkingham 
Art of Sui-vey i. iii. 6 In Grouth, the thriuage, verdure, 
fruitage . . &c., of particular Vegetables are regardable. 
1816 Coleridge Biog. Lit., Lay Semi. 317 A tree trans- 
planted from Paradise, with all its branches in full fruitage. 
1871 Lytton Coming Race xvii, Fruit-bearing plants after 
fruitage either shed or change the colour of their leaves. 
fg. 1892 Ch. Q. Rev. Jan. 444 Many have commented on 
the late fruitage of Swift’s genius. 

2. Fruit collectively ; a crop of fruit. 

x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey I. vL 13 What Trees, 
Plants, Shrubs; what Frutage, Mastage, Gummage. x6x3 
Chapman Masque of Inns of Court Plays 1873 HI. 1x7 
Freely earth her fruitage bearing. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
561 Greedily they pluck’d The Frutage fair to sight. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder i. 3 Whoeer expects his lab'ring trees 
should bend With frutage. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. ii. 215 
The wide domain, with game and fruitage crown’d, Supplied 
their food. 1883 Mrs. Rollins Nexv Eng. Bygones 
of the plumpest fruitage found its way into the hoards of 
thieving boys. 

fig. 1652 Benlowes Theopk. iv. 1 . 5S When me Thou shalt 
Impregn’d with Vertues make A fruitful Eden, all the 
frutage take. 1740 Smollett iv. iii, I come., To 

claim the promis’d fruitage of my love. 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect IL 39 His genius was yet in the bud — with the 
promise of glorious fruitage. 

t b. pi. Various sorts of fruit. Obs. 
ax693 Urquhart Rabelais ni. xHi, no Men do more 
copiously in the Season of Harvest feed on Fruitages then at 
any other time. 

C. traits/. Offspring, rare-^. 
x8so Blackie AEschylus I. 195 Yet should she By her own 
body’s fruitage have been slain? 
t 3. A decorative arrangement of fruits ; a repre- 
sentation of this in embroidery, painting, carving, 
etc. Obs. 

x6oo Q. Elis, Wardr. in Nichols Progr. (1823I III. 509 
One peticoate, .with a verie faire border of pomegranetts, 
pyne ap!e trees, frutidge. 2604 Dekker Kind's Enter- 
tainm. Wks. 1873 L 300 Pomona— attirde in greene, 
a wreath of frutages cirefing her temples. 1645 Evelyn 
Diary 29 J.an., The vines, climbing to the summit of the 
trees, reach in festoons and fruitages from one tree to 
another. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 115/2 Fruitage is 
the hanging of several sort.s of Fruit together in husks with 
strings, cxqio C Fiennes Diary (1888) 238 The most 
cxactcst workmanship in y« wood carving. .both in figures, 
fruitages, beasts, birds, flowers. 17x9 London & Wise 
Compl. Card. 37 A glorious Embroidery’ of Festoons, and 
Frutages, depending from the yielding Boughs. 


Hence rrui'taged a., abounding in fruitage. 
X846 C. G. Prowett j^schylus* Prometh. Bound 22 
Flowery spring Or fruitaged summer. 

Fruitarian (fr«ie*»Tian). rare. [f. Fruit sh. 
-f-ARiAN; cS. vegetarian^ One who lives on fruit. 
1893 Hat. Food Mag. Feb., Even at yl. a lb., .the econo- 
mical fruitarian would gain on the economical cerealist. 1896 
Wesint. Gas. 4 May xo/i He became ‘fruitarian’ .. He 
believed in nothing but fruit. 

Fruited (fr/Pted), ///. a. [f. Fruit v. + -ed2.] 
f 1 . Having fruit of a certain kind. Obs. 
x 6 x 2 T. James Jesuits* Downf. 4 Fie on such Fatherhood, 
so rooted, so fruited. 

. 2. a. Of a branch, tree, etc. : Having fruit upon 
it, b. Abounding in or laden with fruit. 

2784 Burns * Ntno Westlin Winds* iv. Let us. .view.. 
The rustling corn, the fruited thorn. And ev'ry happy 
creature. 1830 Blackie AEschylus 11 . X22 Mighty Jove, 
the gracious giver. .Crown the fruited year ! 1864 Boutell 
Her. Hist, p- Pop. xiii. (ed. 3) 124 A wreath of peach- 
branches fruited. 1885 Manch. Exam. 14 July 4/5 The 
plant, .though small is unusually heavily fruited. x888 
ATorris Burghers* Battle in Athenxutn 16 June 761/2 The 
shadows of the fruited close Dapple the feast-hall floor. 

Fruiteu (fr/7*t’n), v. [f. Fruit sb. + -en c.] 
•\ a. traits. To make friiitfnl (cbs.). b. iutr. To 
become full of fruit. Hence PruPtening///. n. 
{rare’~^). 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 84 , 1 will give you seasonable 
rains, .to supple and frmten the earth. 2839 Bailey 
(1848) 11/2 Fanning the fruitening plains. 

Fruiter (fr/I-tsih [orig. a. P./mitter^ f. fruit \ 
later prob. independently f. Fruit sb. or v. + -erI.] 
fa. One who deals in, or has the care of fruit, 
b. A vessel engaged in the fruit-trade. C. A tree 
that produces fruit, d. A fruit-grower. 

A 2483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 22 Besides the 
fruler and waferer. c 1500 Cocke LorelVs B. (Percy) 9 
Fruyters, chese-mongers, and mynstrelles. 1667 Canter- 
bury Marriage Licences 31 July (MS.) William Setlertree 
of Brooke . . fruiter. x86o A. Gumming in Merc. Marine 
Mag. VII. 102 Let them, .swing to one anchor .. (as the 
fruiters do at St. Michael’s). 1870 Harpers Mag. XLI. 
864 A man can’t bring Into port. .afrulterfrom the Levant, 
with Portuguese and Greeks before the mast. 1882 Card. 
Ckron. No. 421. 79 The former is a handsome variety of 
medium growth, and a sure fruiter. 2887 J. E. M‘‘Gowan 
Chattanooga Sf Tennessee llie fruiter, farmers and 
truckers have now more capital for their business. 

Fruiterer (fr/7*t&oj)- [extended form of prec. : 
see -ER‘ 3 .] 

1. A dealer in fruit ; a fruit-seller. 

X408 Close Roll Hen. IVh, Thomas Sebeche, firuterer. 
* 55 ^ J- Heywood Spider ^ F. Ssj b, The frewte. .on the 
frewterers hande lying. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 111. il. 36 
The very' same-day did I fight with one Sampson Stock- 
fish, a Fruiterer. 2650 Howell GiraffPs Retu Naples i. 
(1664! 22 Telling the fruiterers that they should pay the 
gabeil. 2720 Gay Poems (1745) 1 . 267 Walnuts the fruit- 
erer’.s hand, in autumn stain. 2815 Elphinstone Ace. 
Caubul (1842) 1 . 75 Amongst the handsomest shops were 
the fruiterers’. 2875 Hamerton Intell. Life ix. i. 301 
Careful as a fruiterer is of the bloom upon his grapes. 
f2. A fruit-grower. Obs. 

x 6 i 2 Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. 298 The Pear-maine.. 
Which carefull frut'rers now have denizend our o wne. 16x5 
W,^ Lawson Orch, ^ Card. iii. i. (1668) i Whosoever 
desirelh. .to have a pleasant and profitable Orchard, mu.st 
provide himself of a fruiterer. .Skilful in that facuhy, 2813 
Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (2814) 255 Most of our best 
apples are supposed to have been introduced into Britain by 
a fruiterer of Henry the Eighth. 

FruitereSS (frz 7 *teres). Also 8 fruitress. [f, 
as i)rec. + -Ess.] A female seller of fruit. 

27x3 Steele Guardian No. 87 ^ i The hawker-women, 
fruilresses, and milk-maids. 1809 Sporting Mag XXXIV. 
244 The fair fruileress, it seems was jealous of her neigh- 
bour. 2823 Lamb Elia, /'/ay. The fa.shionabie pro- 

nunciation of the theatneal fruiteresses then was ‘Chase 
some oranges ’..chase pro chuse. 

Fruitery (fr/ 7 ’teri). Also y frut(e)ry. [ad. 
Yx.fntUerte, f. fruit Fruit.] 
i- 1 . A place for growing or storing fruit. Obs. 

1609 Patent 7 Jos. / in Act 5 Geo. Ill, c. 26. Preamble, 
Dove-houses, orchards, fruiterics, gardens, lofts, cottages. 
2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v.. You must be carel^ul in 
cleaning and sweeping your Fruitery often. 28x6 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 161 , 1 must ne.xt conduct j’ou from 
the garden into the orchard and fruitery. 

2. Fruit collectively ; a crop of fruit. Now rartf. 

26. . Sylvester Du Bar/as (1^.), He sowde and planted 

in his proper grange (Upon som savage stock) som frutry 
strange. 2612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 229 Where full 
Pomona seemes roost plentiously to flowe. And with her 
fruitery swells by Pershore in her pride. 1656 S. Holland 
Zara (1719) 27 Indeed she had manifested a prodigious 
. prodigality, had she afforded a Shambles to her Frutery. 

' 2708 J. Philips Cyder ii. 35 Oft, notwithstanding all thy' 
Care To help thy Plants, when the small Fruii’ry seems 
Exempt from Ills, an oriental Blast Disastrous flics. 2828 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. tx863l 491 Dealing with 
him in all sorts of fishery and fruitery for. .her shop. 

t Frnitester. Obs. rare—K [f. Fruit rA-f 
-ster.] = FruitereSS. (Cf. quot. 1672 ioxfruit^ 
woman in Fruit sb. 9.) 

c 2386 Chaucer PardoneAs T. x6 l*han comen tomb- 
esteres Fetys and smalc, and yonge frutesleres Iv. rr, fruy t- 
e-steres, Jruytslers!. 

Fmitrol (fr/ 7 'tful),tr. Forms; a, (see Fruit 
B- 4-7 fructfull, (5 fpuctufulle), 6 fruictfulL 
[f. Fruit sb. -ful.] 


1. Productive of fruit. Of trees, etc. : Bearing 
plenty of fniit. Of soils, etc. : Fertile. Of rain, 
etc. : Causing fertility. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter e:A\An\. 9 Tries fruitefulle and cedres 
alle. C2400 Maundev. (Roxb'.) xiy. 61 pir hilles er rijl 
fruytfull. 253s Coverdale Neh. ix. 25 Vynyardes, oyl- 
garden, and many frulefull trees. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640)63 Clay.. is not so fruitful! as marie. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. HI, v. li. 8 The . . Boare (That spoyl’d your Summer 
Fields, and fruitful! Vines). 2602 Holland Pliny xix. vii, 
Such seeds.. must be all throughly dried before they be., 
fruitfull. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. iii. xiv. 49 The 
fruitfull Nilus. .filling all the trenches to make a plenty of 
corn and fruits. 1697 Dampier Voy. I, x. 293 The Tree hath 
usually 3 fruitfull Branches. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 
236 Heav'n invok’d with Vows for fruitful Rain. 2739 Lady 
P oMFRET Let. I. xxii. 84 A very steep but fruitful hill, .the 
vineyards . . crown the very summit. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, xxiv, His estate .. was as large as Kent; and., 
infinitely more fruitful, 

2. Productive of offspring; not barren; producing 
offspring in abundance, prolific. 

CX520 L. Andrewe Noble Lyfe in Babies Bk. 229 A 
Bremen is a fruteful fisshe that hathe moche sede. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 153 h, Lya was the more 
fruytfull, and had more chyldren than Rachel. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresback's Hush. iv. (1586) 162 Some [hens] are 
so fruitfull, as they kill them selves with laying. 1612 
Bible Gen. i. 22 God blessed them, saying, Be fruitfull, 
and multipb’. 2667 D’chess Newcastle Life Dk. New- 
castle A young woman that might prove fruitful 

to him. a 2725 Burnet Own Time {1766; II. 225 The 
fruitfullest marriage that has been known in our age. 
2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 43 Nature .. has 
rendered some animals surprizingly fruitful. 2842-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. fed. 4) 367 The queen^ bee,^ when 
deprived of her wings before any communication with the 
male has taken place, will nevertheless lay fruitful eggs. 
2869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xii. iii That mar- 
riage proved happy and fruitful. 

b. Astrol. Favourable to fecundity. 

1722 Bailey, Fruitful Signs, [in Astrology] are the Signs 
Gemini, Cancer and Pisces. 

3. Of a haiTCSt, a crop, hence of a reward, 
a meal, etc. : Abundant, copious. Chiefly in 
Shaks- 

2602 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 80 The fruitfull Riuer in the Eye, 
2603 — Meat, for M. iv. iii. 261 One fruitful Meale would 
set mee too’t. 2607 — Timon v, i, 253 Wjth a recompence 
more fruitfull Than their offence can weigh downe. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. xoq Harvests heavy with their 
fruitful weight, Adorn our fields, 

4. tranf. and fig. f a. Productive of (material 
things), abounding in. Ohs. 

2629 S' hertogenbosh 1 This Boscage was., fruitfull of wild 
Deere. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India «§• P- 328 The whole 
Region is very fruitful of Barren Mountains. 

b. With reference to immaterial things ; Prolific; 
abundantly productive. Const, in, of. 

2S3 S Coverdale Col. i. 10 To be frutefull in all ^ood 
workes. 2667 Milton P. L. hi. 337 Golden days, fruitful 
of golden deeds. 2674 Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 284 Mar. 
lock in com. Somerset, ever fruitfull in good whs. 2744 
ARMSTRONcPrtjrrt/. Health it. 457 We curse not wine; The 
vile excess we blame; More fruitful than ih’ accumulated 
board Of pain and misery. 2826 T. I. Wharton in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Mem. I. 134 His travels are fruitful of infor- 
mation. 1B43 Prescott Mexico vi. i. (2864) 335 
fruitful genius suggested an expedient. 2844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 406 A fruitful subject of contention. 2876 
Trevelyan Macaulay L v. 289 The main incidents of that 
Session, so fruitful in great measures. 2885 Public Opinion 
9 Jan. 37/^ Prince Albert Victor, .has probably a long and 
fruitful career before him. 

5. Productive of good results ; beneficial, profit- 
able, remunerative. Now only of actions, qualities, 
or the like; formerly also of concrete things. 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 36 And this is fruitful penance 
ayenst tho three thinges, in which we wrathen our Lord 
Jesu Christ. C2440 Jacob's WetlyE,. E. T. S.) 228 Ydel- 
nesse& ese wyth-oute fruytfull occupacyoun. 1504 Atkvn- 
soN tr. Dc Imitatione i. xxv. 178 Holye redynge of frutefull 
doctrine. 26x6 Surf. & Makkh. Country Farme 316 The 
fruitfullest thing that can be kept about a Countrie-house 
is Bees. 2640 Yorke Union Hon. 4 Robert with his followers 
obtained a fruitfull possession in those parts. 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 303 F 4 Instances of the same great and fruitful 
Invention. 2867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry ix. 303 It had the 
opportunities of rapid and fruitful exercise. 

fi. 2475 Bk. Noblesse 56 The noble and fructufulle ex- 
amples of the noble cenatours. 1547-8 Ordre of Communion 
4 His mooste fruictfull and glorious Passion. 2552 Lyndesay 
Monarche 4788 Lat thay yt fructfuU fysche [i.e. the Kirk] 
eschaip thare handls. 

+ Fmi'tftllhead. Ohs. In 5 frujtfullied. [f. 

FeUITFUL + -HEAD, -hood.] = FBUITFUtNESS. 

C1440 yacai's ;F^//(E. E, T. S.) 238 Welched softhed & 
neschhed, fru^tfulhed. 

Fruitfully (fr«‘tfuli), adv. [f. Fruitful + 
-LY 2 .] In a fruitful manner. 

1. So as to produce good results ; with good 
effect, beneficially, profitably, edifyingly. 

c 1450 ir. De Imitatione r. xviii. 20 Eucry lyme kei spendid 
fruyifully. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixv. § 10 Our very 
nature doth hardly yceld to destroy that which may bee 
fruitefully kept. 2643 Burrouches Exf>,‘ Hosen ix, 311 
That you may be helped fruitfully to read much Scripture. 
2658 C. CARTWRicKT{////^t A Practical and Polemical Com- 
mentary.. on the Whole Fifteenth Psalm. Wherein the 
Text is learnedly and fruitfuliy explained. 2894 Advance 
(Chicago) 29 Apr., It is the mission of others to illustrate 
and to show how to think, wisely, deeply, fruitfully. 

•f 2. a. Copiously, fully, b. Jn such a manner 
as to be prolific. Obs.- rare. 
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FRUMENTY. 


i6ox Shaks. A/fs ii. ii. 73 La. You vnderstand me. 
Clo. Most fruitfully. 1605 — Lear ly. vL 270 If your will 
want not, time and place will be fruitfully offer’d, a 1684 
Earl Roscommon Virgirs Sixth Eclogue 45 How scatter’d 
Seeds of Sea, and Air, and Earth, And purer Fire,, did fruit- 
fully unite. 

Pruitfalness (fr;7 tfulnes). [f. FBoiTrnL + 
-NESS.] The quality, fact, or state of being fruitful, 
in senses of the adj. 

1. Fertility in crops ; exuberant prodnction. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, A!, xvii. Ixi. (1495J 637 The 
fygge tree . . hath that name of fruitfulnesse, for it is more 
fruytfull than other trees, 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
I. xvi. (1634) 8s As though the fruitfulnesse of one j’eare were 
not the singular blessing of God. i6oi Weever Mi-rr. Mart. 
Bij, Aground Which thrice a yeere her fruitfulnes did show. 
1693 Ld, Preston Booth, i. i8 twte. Named Felix, .famous 
for its Fruitfulness and Number of Cities. 2775 Adair .4 
Ind. 184 The vine was . . a symbol of fruitfulness, 1879 
Cassells Tecktt. Educ. I. 245 Some idea of its [banana^s] 
fruitfulness may be gathered from the statement [etc.]. 
concr. 2649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 80 And plentifully he 
did eate The fruitfulnesses of the field. 

2. Fertility in offspring; fecundity. 

2624 Gataker Transuhst. 138 By that blessing hee be- 
stowed fruitfulnesse upon them. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in 
IVorse T. (1841) 120 That water . . proved like the spa unto 
her, so famous for causing fruitfulness. 2702 Addison Dial. 
Medals ii. 93 The Cornu-copise in her hand is a type of her 
fruitfulness. 2846 McCulloch Acc.^ Brit. Empire (1854) 

I. 420 The increase . . must .. he attributed to an increased 
fruitfulness of the female sex. 

3. Productiveness in general : 

a. of material things. ? Obs. 

2630 R. yohnsotCs Kingd. ^ Commw. 237 The fruitful- 
nesse of the Mines is no whit diminished. 2642 J. Jackson 
True Ex’ang. T. ii. 103 The milkie fruitfulnesse of the Cow. 

b. of immaterial things. Also, profitableness, 
utility ; occas. f liberality. 

2509 Hawes Past. Ple^. xi. xxxvii, He shal attaste the 
well of frutefulness Which VjTgyl clarj’fied. 2552 Bible 
Ps. xxxvi. note^ The fertilitie and fruitfulnes of the holy 
Ghoste. 2576 Fleming Pano^l. E^isi. 266 To heale that 
up by the fruitfulnesse of physickc. 2604 Skaks. Otk. 111. 
iv. 38 This argues fruitfulnesse, and liberal heart, a 2661 
Fuller IVorthies (1840) III, 87 It [woad] giveth them 
[colours] truth and fruitfulness. 2702 Addison Dial. Medals 
ii. 52 Shows at the same time the great fruitfblness of the 
Poet’.s fancy. 2833 Lamb Elia, Prodnct. Mod. Art, To the 
lowest subjects .. the Great Masters gave loftiness and 
fruitfulness.^ x88t J. R. Illingworth Scry/i. Coll. Chapel 
250 The fruitfulness of the fragmentary lives of old. 

Fruiting (frw-iiij), vbl. sb. [f. Fruit v. + 
The action of the vb. Fruit; the process 
of bearing fruit, f In early use concr . : Offspring. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 22257 (GOtt.) pat f»e geld pair fruiting 
find. 2862 ANSTCDC/<w««f//j/. iv. xxi. (ed. 2) 488 A. .white 
frost, will, .check the fruiting of the trees for several years, 
x87x-'2 H. Macmillan Tme Vine\\\. 115 The period of., 
fruiting is accelerated.. by grafting. 

Fruiting (fr?7‘tig), ///. a. [f. Fruit v. -b -ing 
Bearing fruit. 

1778 CowrER Lei. 3 Dec., He has presented me with six 
fruiting pines. ^ 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 278 Galium itli- 
ginosum. .fruiting pedicels erect. 2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 

II. 289 [Of Horsewil] The fertile or fruiting stem is un- 
branched. 2894 FloraA. Steel Potters TViwwd (1895) x6i 
A shingled hut, hung with flowering, fruiting gourds. 

Fruition (frr7i*j9n). Forms : 5-6 fruicion, 
-yon, fruycion, (5 fruycon), fruyssyon, (5 frui- 
tioun, fruytion, 6 - fruition, [a. OF./htissian, 
fruiiioHy fruycion, Vi. of action 

i. f}‘uT to enjoy : see Fruit sb.‘\ 

The action of enjoying; enjoyment, pleasurable 
possession, the pleasure arising from possession, 
f /■« the fruition of=\Vi the possession of. 

24x3 Pilgr. Soxvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxviii. 75 An aungel 
hath that knowynge of his creatour by very fruycion. c 2450 
Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 86 Contryssyon, Compassyon, and 
Clennes, And that holy mayde Fruyssyon. 2554 Latimer in 
Strype 111 . App. xxxv. 9S If we live by hope let 

us desire the end and fruition of our hope. 2600 Hakluyt 
Voy. (1810) III. 57 We had when so disposed, the fruition 
of our booke.s. 2632 Lithgow Trav. v. 179 Solyraan 
entred the Toune as conquerour. .It is ever since in the 
fruition of Turkes. c 2655 A. Sidney Treat. Love'migthCent. 
Jan. (1884)61 It is very certaine that all desire is for fruition. 
27x1 Addlson sped. No. 256 f 7 An Object of Desire placed 
out of the Possibility of Fruition. 2835 Thackeray New- 
comes I. 20 Repaid by such a scant holiday and brief 
fruition. 2883 \^th Cent. May 854 In the contempUtion 
and fruition of the Uncreated Good. 

^ Erroneously associated with Fruit. 

(The blunder is somewhat common both in England and 
in the U.S , but is not countenanced by Dictionaries in this 
country, nor by Webster or Worcester.) 

2885 Harper's Mag. May 906 The greenish nuts, ripened 
as always from the flowers of the previous year and now in 
their full fruition. 2889 Century Diet., Fmition, a coming 
into fruit or fulfilment. 2895 Standard Did., Frxiition, 
the bearing of fruit ; the yielding of natural or expected 
results; realization, fulfilment. 

Fmitist (frtr tist). [f. Fruit sb. -i- -ist.] One 
who cultivates fruit. 

2824 B. Maund {title') Fruitlst \ a Treatise on Orch.srd 
and Garden Fruits. 2848-62 {title) The florist, fruitist and 
garden miscellany. 2849 Flonst 52 Our space prevents our 
doing rnore^ than warmly recommending such of our readers 
as are fniltists to procure this work; 

Fruitive (fr?7-itiv), a. [ad. med.L. frtiUivns, 
in unto fruitiva (Thomas a Kempis) j f. 'L..fru~t 
(see Fruition).] Consisting of, arising from, or 
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producing fruition or enjoyment ; having the faculty 
or function of enjoying. 

163s Rous Myst. Marr. (1653) 263 A spiritual conjunction 
& the excesses of a fruitive union. 2648 Boyle Seraph. 
Loz'e xxvi. (1700) 154 To whet our Longings for Fruitive 
(or experimental^ knowledge. 2668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1825) 77 This vision is fruitive, unites the Soul with the 
blessed object.^ a 2866 J. Grote Treat. Mcr, Ideals (1S76) 
293 Utilitarianism., looks upon man as fruitive, or enjoying, 
in the first instance, and active onij' in the second instance. 

Fruitless (fr27*tles), a. [f. Fruit sb. + -less.] 
Devoid of fruit. 

1. Not producing fruit ; barren, sterile. + Rarely 
of animals : Not producing offspring, unfruitful. 

23x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge (2887) 806 With whom this 
lady lyued a longe season Barrayn and fruyteles of gene- 
racion. 2546 Suppiic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 92 
Rotton and fruyteles trees. 2596 Ediv. Ill, i. ii. 151 The 
ground. ..seemes batrayne, sere, Amfertill, fructles [ed. 1599 
fruitles], dry. 2601 Holland Pliny I. 224 Such begotten 
in this maner. .are themselues barren and frmtles, vnable 
either to beare or beget yong. 2625 Crooke Body of Man 
230 We see some women which haue conceyued to become 
fruitlesse for a space. 2634 Rainbow Labour 3 Christ 

..had power,. to turne the fruitlcsse desarts into kitchins. 
2723 Bradley Fant. Diet. s.v. July, Diligently removing, 
either by Pinching or the Knife, all weak and fruitless 
Shoots. xSoQ Stuart in Owen Wellesley's Desf. 572 The 
part that does not belong to us is savage and fruitless. 
2832 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. iv. § 17.69 The root of a fruit- 
less tree, 

2. Yielding no profit or adrantage ; producing 
no effect or result; inefficacious, ineffectual, un- 
profitable, useless ; empty, idle, vain. 

2340 HAMpoLEPr. Consc. 5666 Ilk idel worde, spoken in 
vayne, pat es to say, h^^t war fruyiles. 2300-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixvi. 2 This waverand warldis wretchidness, The 
faibeand and frutless bissiness. 2580 Sidney Arcadia 1. 
(1605) 44 The basest and fruitlessest of al passions, 2590 
Shaks. iMids. N. iii. ii. 371 When they next wake, all this 
derision Shall seeme adreame, and fruitlesse vision. x6xx 
Bible Wisd.xv. 4 An image spotted with diuers colours, 
the painters fruitlesse labour. 2697 Dampier Foy. I. i-x. 
251 Our search was.. fruitless. 1732 Jortin Serm. (2771) 
V. iii. 49 Vows which often end in fruitless regrets. 2849 
RIacaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 298 The liberality of the nation 
had been made fruitless by the vices of the government. 
2878 Morley Crit. Misc., Carlyle 202 It is fruitless to go to 
him for help in the solution of philosophic problems. 

3. a. Of persons : Not attaining one’s object ; 
unsuccessful, b. Const, of Unable to produce 
or utter (words), rare. 

2843 Carlyle Past 6* Pr. 11, vI, The Devil and the Dream 
both fled away fruitless. 2838 — Fredk. Gi. iv. v. (1865) 

1 . He storms and rages forward . . but . . has to retire 
fruitless, about daybreak, himself wounded. 2869 Lowell 
Under the Willoxvs Poet. Wks. (2880) 195 Dumbly felt with 
thrills Moving the lips, though fruitless of the words. 

Hence Frui'tlessly adv., Pmi'tlessness, 

2612-23 Bp. Hall Contempi., O. T. xi. v, Then she had 
griefe from her own fruitlesnesse. 2626 Massinger Rom. 
Actor IV, i, You have but fruitlessly laboured to sully A white 
robe of perfection. 1727 W. Mather Fw?. Man's Comp. 

72 Time fruitlesly pass a away, will in the end cause an 
aking Heart. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest xi, She 
saw the inconvenience and fruitlessness of opposition. 2858 
Froude Hist. Eng, IV. xviii. 55 Policy had laboured for a 
union, and had laboured fruitlessly. 2872 Liddon Elem. 
Relig. Y. 184 If by ‘God’ is meant only [etc.].. we need not 
read Spinoza to convince ourselves of the fruitlessness of 
prayer. 

Fruitlet (frz7 tlet). [f. Fruit j/l-*--let.] A 
little fruit ; Bot., a single member of an aggregate 
fruit : see Aggregate a. 5 . 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 495 If the carpels do not cohere, 
each forms a part of the fruit, or a fruitlet. 1883 G. Allen 
Col. Clout's Crt/. xxi. 1 19 The blackberrj' and raspberry; 
where the individual fruitlets grow soft, svveet, and pulpy. 

Frnitling' (fr/zTlii)). [f. Fruit + -ling.] 

A small fruit; in material and immaterial sense. 

2876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 247 Time lost 1 in ac- 
quiring some fruitlings of error. 2892 Chamh. Jrut, Feb. 
107/2 A mango tree with two small green fruitlings on it. 

+ Fruituously, udv. Obs.~^ Altered form 
of Fructuously, after Fruit. 

c 2450 ir, De Imiiatione i, xiv. 16 Euere he laborij? fruytu- 
ously. 

1* Fru'iture. Obs.— ^ [As if ad, L. fntililra, 
f. fruJ to enjoy : see Fruit,] Fruition. 

a 2633 G. Daniel Idyll i, 99 To give the fruiture of each 
desire, ' 

Fruity (fr^'ti), a. [f. Fruit sb. + -y 1 .] 

1. Of or pertaining to or resembling fniil. 

2657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 72 A fruity taste. 2817 
L. Hunt Let. to C. C. Clarke in Gentl. Mag. May (1876) 
600 All that is fine, floral, and fruity, 2830 Blackie 
j-Eschylus 1 . 81 The flowery calix, full surcharged With 
fruity promise. 2858 Bushnell Nat. ^ Svpernai. iv. (1864) 

91 The succulent peach gathers its fruity parts . . about the 
nut or stone. <12861 Mrs. Lett. R. H. Home 

(1877) II. 231, I never saw a blooming girl of sixteen with a 
more fruity hopefulness in her countenance, 

2. Of wine : Having the taste of the grape. 

2832 D. Jerrold-S*/. Giles xxy\\.-As. A glass of good fruity 
port — and yours is capital. i^^ Athenxum 13 OcL 2194 
Genuine Masdeu is a very fine fruity wine. 

Hence r2mi*tiness. 

2869 Contemp. Rev. XI. 357 Appreciating critics who write 
about its [a picture’s] fruitiness, and juiciness, and pulpi- 
ness. 2893 Daily News so Apr. 4/7 The \rincs of the last 
vintage, .are wanting in xipencss and fruitiness. 

t i’rnmljerdlillg. ois. \OV..fntmbicrdling, 


fmmbyrdling, f. frnm-a first + beard beard (with 
umlaut of ea to «<) + -r.iKG.] A youth. 

czooo Supp. /Elfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 171/22 Pube 
tenus, frumbyrdling. cxzoo Trin. CoU.Hom. 42 He frum- 
berdlinges binimeS unSeawes and gode techeS, 

+ Frume. Obs. Also I friima, 3-4 frome. 
\0'E..friima wk. masc.: see Forme a."] Beginning. 

Beovjulf 2309 Wjes se fruma eseslic. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xix. 4 Se he on fruman worhte, he worhte wmpmann rend 
wif-mann. c 2205 Lay. 13265 pe frume wes vnhende; & al 
swa wes pe asndc. a 2230 Oxvl <5- Night. 476 Hit is gode 
monne i-wone, An was from the worlde frome, That [etc.]. 
23.. Sir AVwrj 3197 (MS. A.) Ich b'ldde the at the ferste 
frome That [etc.], c 1380 Sir Perumb. 2104 Speke we atte 
frome Of Erld Olyuer & his felawes. 

t Fru'meut. Obs. [ad. 'L.fnlinenl-utn com, 
i. frttgv- root of fntt to enjoy.] 

1. Corn. 

c 1440 Lydc. St. Albon (1534) A iij, Grayne of this frument 
was this man Albon. CZ510 Barclay Gd. Manners 

(1570) C iij, Fulsome fieldes habundaunt of frument. 2602 
Holland Pliny xviii. vii. 560 When the Bruers steep their 
wheat or frument in water. 

2. =Frumenty I. 


2494 Fabyan Citron, v'li. 599 Frument with venyson. 26^7 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iii, 173 Bread, and Fruments [orig. 
piilies] and Wine. 

Frumeiltaceous (fr/7ment?‘*j3s), a. [f. late 
'L.frfimetitdcedts (f. h. frfifneninm com) + -ous.] 

■ Of the nature of or resembling wheat or other 
cereals. Bot. (see quot. 1841). 

x6SZyi\-LK\i;& Real Char. 7oFrumentaceous; Such whose 
seed is used by men for food. 2722-^2 Bailey, Frumen- 
iaceous plants. _ 2842 Maunder Sci. 4- Lit. Treas., 
Fritmentnceous, in botany an epithet for plants that have 
their stalks pointed, and their leaves like reed.s, bearing 
their seed in ears, like corn. 

t Frumental, G. Obs. rare, [y.di.'L.frumen- 
tdl-em, f. frumentum corn : see -al.] Of or per- 
taining to corn or grain. 

2670 R. WiTTiE in Phil. Trans. V. 1076 Any Vinous or 
Frumental Spirit. 

+ FramentaTian, a. Rom. Ant. Obs. rare. 
[f. L. frii 7 nentari-us, f. frumentum com + -an.] 
=s next. Only in Frumentarian law, i. e. a law 
providing for the distribution of corn at low rates. 

2632 Observ. Fonns Coi’t. 31 They, .humoured the Com- 
mons by the Agrarian and frumentarian Laws. 

Prumentarious (fr77mente«;riss), a. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ous.] Of or pertaining to corn, 
1670-81 in Blount Glossogr. 2806 Syd. Smith in Mem, 
(185s) II. 24 Horner, the frumenlaiious philosopher. 

t Fru'mentary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. fru- 
vientdri-us \ see prec.] « Frume.starian u. 

2656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr, Parnass. 10 Those seditious 
Frumentar>', and Agrarian Laws. 

Frumentation (fr/7mentF»*/sn). Rom. Ant. 
[ad. L. frumentdtim-em, f. frumentdri to furnish 
with corn, f. frumentum corn.] (See quot. 1861.) 

2623 in Cockeram. 2722-92 in Bailey. ^ 2862 J. G. 
Sheppard Fait Rome i. 28 The third class . . lived upon the 
‘ frumeniations or public largesses of corn, 
d* FniinentO'Se) u. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. 
*fn7mentbs-us, f. frumentum com: see-osE.] ‘ Full 
of corn ’ (1727 Bailey, vol. II). 

Frumenty (frzl’menti), furmety (fu'imeti). 
Forms: a, 4 Irumentee, 5 frumyte, 6-7 frumen- 
tie, -tye, 7 frummetry, 7, 9 fromenty, 7-9 
fruniet(t)y, 8 frumentary, 9 fromety, frumerty , 
-arty, frummaty, -ety, 5- frumenty. /3. 4-5 
furmente, 5, 6, 9 -ty, 6 fermetd, fer-, fir-, four-, 
fur-, fyrmentie, -ye, 7 fir-, formity, formety, 
8-9 fu(r)metry, fiirmetree, -etty, 7-9 furmety, 
-ity. {jsi^.frumentee, furmente, a. OY .fimtnentie, 
fonrmentee, f. frument, fourment (mod.F. fro^ 
rnent) late popular L. friimentum — class. L. 
frumentum com.] 

1. A dish made of hulled wheat boiled in milk. 


and seasoned with cinnamon, sugar, etc. 

?az4oo Morte Ari/t, 180 Flesch fluriste of fermj'sone 
with frumentee noble, c 2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 383 
Fatt venesoun with frumenty. 2483 Cath. Angl. 144/2 
Frumyte, frutneniicium. 2362 Turner Herbal 11. Ee b/x 
Frumentie made of sodden wheate. 2732 Acc. Workhouses 
21 Dinner. .Frumetty and Beer at 3 o’clock. 2820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II. 68 The Squire made his supper of frumenty, 
a dish made of wheat cakes boiled in milk with rich spices. 
2860 Geo. Eliot il//// /y. II. 153 Mothers. .who made 
their butter and their fromenty well. 

fi. ?cx390 Forfu 0/ Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. 15 
Make furmente as before. C1483 Caxton Fccai. 6 b, 
Furmente whiche is made of whete. 2344 Phaer Regim. 
Life {xs(>d) Gv, Peasen, beanes, mylkc, cbee«e, 
firmentie. <2x626 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca i. ii, He’ll finde 
you out a food that needs no teeth nor stomack ; a strange 
formity Will feed ye up as fat as hens 1 ih forehead. 
2796 sporting Mag. VIIl. 220 John Gaw'Sion, ^ ^ 
quantity of what is called furmety, .that he acraall> • 
?8 z7 Cuhe Sheph. Cal. 56 The high bowl F.ll d full oj 
furmety. 1839 Mrs. Gaskell Found the Sofa a „ 

.. furmenty on Mothering Sunday. , I reimlarlv 

Wrkg. Lifel.z^ On that fourth Sunday in Lent, I regularl> 

feasted on Furmety. , 

+ 2. A kind of wheat or spelt. Oof . 

iSoo SURFLET U ‘1 

resembling oatmenle. i6o. HoUJiNO glwpx.m. xxin. ^2 
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After the Frumentie or Spike corn be taken off, there he 
pulse sowed three times, one after another. 

3 . Wheat mashed for brewing, rare i^.noncernse), 

1882 tr. Thattsin^s Beer iv. 197 The wheat is crushed and 

mixed with water. This frumenty is allowed to ferment. 

4. Comb., as frumenty- or fumiieiy-com., -kettle^ 
-pot^- seller. Also frumenty sweat (see quot. 1847). 

15^ CovERDALE 2 Sam, xvii. 19 The woman . . strowed 
firmcntye come theron. ^^iSSo Wyl Bticke His Test. 
(Halliw.) 43, 1 bequeth my grece to .. the fermete j^otte. 
2623 Massinger Bondman i. iii, Licking his lips Like a 
spaniel o’er a furmenty-pot. x668 R. L’Estkange Vis. 
Qttev. (1708) 127 Simpering like a Frurnety- Kettle. 1847 
Halliwelt. S.V., A person in a dilemma is said to be in a 
frumenty sweat. T. Hardy Mayor of Casterhridge i, 

The fiirmity seller decided to close for the night 

t PrumJfcenned, ppl, a. Obs. [OE. frurn- 
canned f f. fmm-a firet + cptnedj pa. pple. of caiman 
to bear.] First-bom. 

C893 K. iFtFRED Oros. 1. vii. § 1 Ealle Sa cnihtas and 
ealle 5a mffidena he on lande frumcennede wmron. 
cxooo Ags. Gosf>. Matt. i. i Heo cende hjTe frum*cennedan 
[CI160 Hatton kennede] sunu. ^1175 Lamh. Horn. 87 
Codes engel. .acwalde on elche huse. .frurakenede childe. 

+ 7 rtl*lUXiiageixiedy ppl‘ Cant. Ohs, (See 
quots.) 

a 1700 B. E, Z)ic/. Cant. Crew, Frumviagem'd^ choaked. 
1785 Grose Diet. Vntg. Tongne, Frummagem'd, choak’d, 
strangled, or hanged. 

+ Fru’lUilier. Obs. rare. [? var. of Frumper.] 
z6sg Torbiano, Taccagnntore, a chuff, a caviller, a 
frummer, a niggardly wretch. 

Frump (frzimp), sh. [Of unknown origin ; pos- 
sibly shortened from Frumple.] 
f 1 . ? A sneer, ?a derisive snort. Ohs. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 4 You vse the nostrils^ too 
much, and to many vnseasoned frumps [to a man, as if he 
Wire a horse]. 1592 Greene DUpui. 24, I gaue him 
slender thankes, but with such a frump that he perceiued 
how light I made of his counsayle. 1650 Trapp Comm. 
Deni, xxiii. 4 As God takes notice of the least courtesie 
shewed to his people . . so he doth of the least di<courtesie, 
even to a frown or a frump. 

f2. A mocking speech or action; aflont,jeer. Obs. 
*553 T. Wilson Fhet, {1580) 188 You brought a shillyng 
to ninepence .. and so gave hj’m a frumpe euen to his face. 
15^8 Barckley Felic, Man (1631) 99 Esteeming those 
things as the frumps of fortune, which ye exalt above the 
skies and lake for felicitie. 16x6 Beaum. & Fl, Scorn/. 
Lady 11. iii, Sweet Widow leave your frumps, and be 
edified. x6sx Howell in Cartwright's Poems b 8 b, They 
dash thee on the Nose with frumps and rapps. a 1700 
B. E. Diet, Cant. Crev), Ftwup, a dry Bob, or Jest. 

1 8. A derisive deception, a hoax. Obs. 

»593 Hollyband Fr. Diet, (Halliw.\ To tell one a lie, to 
give a frumpe. x668 Davenant Man's the Master ii. i, 
Ihese are a kind of witty frumps of mine like selling of 
bargains. X79X Pegce Derhicisms Ser. n. (E. D, S.), 
Frump, an untruth, a story, 

4 . pi. Sulks, ill-humour. Now dial, 
x668 Dryden Eveuing*s Love iv. i, Not to be behind 
hand with you in your Frumps, I give you back your 
Purse of Gold. x^8 — Kimi Kpr. 1. 1, "V^y should you 
be in your frumps, Pug, when I design only to oblige you? 
X823 Scott Pevcril xl, When the Duchess of Portsmouth 
takes the frumps. 1823 Moor IVords&.v., If insolent 

withal, she [a cross old woman] would be said to be fnimpy 
or friimpisk or * in her frumps ’. 

6 . A cross, old-fashioned, dowdily-dressed woman . 
Also rarely, said of a man. 

18x7 Godwin Mandeville I. xi. 261 They voted me a prig, 
a frump, a fogram. 1840 Barha.m Ingot. Leg., Hamilton 
Tighe 97 All the best trumps Get into the hands of the other 
old frumps. 1859 G. Meredith F, Feverel xlii, I looked a 
frump. x888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch I. 231 ‘ Hang 
me ., if she has not taken up with that confounded old 
military frump ’. 

b. said of a dowdy dress. 
x886 G. R. Sims Ring o' Bells, f^c. ix. 229 She taught me 
..how to make pretty dresses.. for half what my ugly old 
frumps of gowns, .used to cost me. 

Frump (frpmp), [Connected with Frump j/i.] 

1 . trails. To mock, flout, jeer; to taunt, insult, 
browbeat, snub. To fmmp off\ to put off with 
jeering answers. Obs. or arch. 

1577-^7 Holinshed Ckron. II. ^4/1 He taketh the man to 
be overlavish of his pen in frumptng of his adversaries with 
gripping taunts. 1606 Holland Sneton. X4g Whom.. 
Caius was wont to frump and flout in most opprobrious 
termes as a wanton and effeminate person, a 1625 Flet- 
cher Chances iii. i. Was ever Gentlewoman So frumpt off 
withafoole? 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 1. 116 God suffers 
somlimes the infirmities of his people to be known by the 
wicked (who are ready to check .nnd frump them for them). 
*753 School 0/ Man 288 How can your spirit bear that 
Aglae sh.alf daily be frumping you. 

r'lerron. i8ax TVriV’j^/rte’. VIIL 561 Conceiting himself, 
when he is only frumping the face of his own whim, to be 
beating, .a w’hole world of buckramed giants into jelly, 
f 2 . intr. To scoff, mock. Const, at. Obs, 
iS66Drant Horace's Sat. in. Biijb,One Mevius did frumpe 
and floule at Nevie then awaye. 1583 Goldlso Calvin on 
Dent. xiv. 81 These skoffers which are alwayes frumping. 
i6xx Dekker Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 III. 202 We are 
but frumpt at and libcll'd vpon, i66a Rump Songs ii. 60, 
1 do not love for to frump. [xBsx S. Judd Margaret xvii. 
(1671) 148 The riders screamed, cross.bit, frumped and 
hooted at each other.] 

fS. To sulk, be in a bad temper. Obs. 

1893 Southerne Maids Last Prayer 111. i. My wife 
frump’d all the while and did not say one w'ord. 

4 . trans. To put in a bad humour, vex. 

1862 H. MAnRYAT Year in S-wedenH. trumped 


at the non-arrival of the Garter, placed the portrait of 
Charles Edward . .opposite his own in the palace. 

Hence rru*mping vbl. sb. Also Pru-mper, one 
who ‘ frumps *, 

1598 Florio, MotUggiatore, a frumper, giber or iester, 
a quipper. x6xx Cotcr., Motguerie . .a mocking, flowting, 
scoffing, frumping. Ihid,, plocgueur, a mocker, flowter, 
frumper. 1664 Cotton Poet. lVks.{l^6s) 31 Pray young 
Man leave off your Frumptng. 1677 Holyoke Lai. Diet., 
A frumper, sannio, 

'h Fru’nipery. Obs, [f. Frump sb. + -ery.] 
Abuse, mockery ; also, a flout, mock, or sneer. 

1583 Stanyhubst jEueis, etc. (Arb.) 145 With bitter 
frumperye taunting. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais t. xl, 
Which IS the cause wherefore he hath of all men mocks, 
frumperies and bastonadoes. 

Frumping (frympig),///. a. [f. Frump v. + 
-ING^.] That frumps ; mocking, scoffing, jeering. 

X577 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) II. 24 This frumping 
speech so moued_ the king, that, fete.]. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell. xxx. iv. 387 iEsops frumping scoffes or fables. 
a t6$2 Brome Damoiselle ii. Wks. *873 1. 403 Ihe frumping 
Jacks are gone. 

Hence Tm'mpingly adv. 

1376 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 267 
[Dogs] which some, frumpingly, term Fisting Hounds. 

Frumpisll (frD*mpiJ), a. [f. FRUiiP sb. + -ISH.] 
Disposed to mock or flout; jesting, sneering; also, 
cross, ill-tempered. 

1647 Wharton Pluto's Progr. Gt. Brit. 15 Thy lowring 
scowling makes me dumpish, For to see my Love so frump- 
ish. ai66B Davenant Play-House to be Let^ Wks. (1673) 
1x6 When Fortune frumpish is, who e're withstood her? 
1757 Foote Author 11. Wks. 1799 I. 155 Methought she 
looked very frumpish and jealous. 1820 Keats & Hunt 
Keats' IVks. (1889) III- 35 Such a frumpish oldfellow. 1882 
Miss Braddon Mi. Royal I. ii. 47 The companion sour 
and frumpish. 

t Fru’mple, sb. Obs, Also 5 fromple. [f. 
next vb-J A wrinkle. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 181/2 Frumpylle, ruga. 1490 Cax- 
ton Eneydos xxviii. iix Crete ryueles and fromples that 
putte ouie the beaulte of the playsaunte vysage. 

Frtl*mple, V, Obs, exc. dial. Also 5-6 from- 
ple, 5 frompel, 6 frompill. [? ad. Du. verrom- 
pelen (Kilian) of same meaning, f. t;^r- = FoR- + 
tompelen to Rumple.] 

1 , traits. To wrinkle, cniraple. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 1. (1495) 168 The fiesshe 
in the buttockes is fromplyd and knotty. CJ4SC Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Aymott i. 48 He frompeled his forhede and 
knytted his browes. 1403 Festivali (yi . de W. J515) 112 b, 
She founde all his clothes frompled. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
VI. iv. 660 The leaves are not smoth, but crompled or 
frompled. x6ix CoTCR., Plionner, to wrinkle, crumple, 
frumple. 1825-80 Jamieson, Frumple, to crease, to crumple. 
1828 Craven Gloss, (cd. 2), Frumple^ to wrinkle, to ruffle or 
disorder. 

2 . ?To rumple, tumble. 

a 1529 Skelton Manerly Margery 16 What wolde ye 
frompill me ? now fy I 

Hence Pra*mpled^/. a. 

<ri44o Protnp. Pam. iBx/i Frumplyd, mgattis. 1896 
Warwicksh. Gloss, s.v., A frumpled pinafore. 

Frumpy (frp’mpi), a, [f. Frump sb. + -Tk] 
Cross-tempered ; also, like a frump, dowdy. 

1746 Clan Ronaldsmen in /acobite Sorigs (1887) 238 The 
frumpy forward Duke. 4x1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Fmtmpy, having a sour and ill-humoured look. ^2840 
J. Mitford in C. M.'s Lett. ^ Remin. (1891) 181 He is as 
old-fashioned and frumpy as if he had never been out of 
college. 1845 Blackiv, Mag. LVII. 243 An old, faded, 
frumpy bonnet. 1849 Dickens Dav. Co/p. xliv, I have been 
a grumpy, frumpy, wayward sort of a woman, a good many 
years, xMa Miss Braddon Mt. Royal xxvii, She w’as 
frumpy and dowdy. 

t PrU’mrese. Obs. In 3 frumrros. [f. OE. 
fntm-a first -f rrw rush.] A first attack, onslaught. 

c 1205 Lay. 8655 iEt bon frum rsesen ; he feolde. .feowerti 
hundred. 

+ Fru'mscliafb, Obs. [OE. fnirnsceaft, f. 
fntm-a ^xst-k-sceaft creation, f. sci^pan to Shape.] 
First formation, creation. 

Beoivul/ 91 S®5de, sc fie cu^e frumsceaft fira feorran 
reccan. rgoo tr. Bssda's Hist. iv. xxv. [xxiv.] (1890) 344 
pa he ; Hwast sceal ic singan? Cwze 5 he :Smg me 
frumsceaft. a 1225 JuKana 3 In urc lauerdes luue J>e feader 
is of frumscheft. a 1225 St. Mar/ter. 20 J>u folckes feder of 
frumschaft schuptest al the ischapen is. 

t Frumtll. Obs. Forms : i frymlS (? errone- , 
oiisly fruiifS), fryniXo, 2 froniU, 2-3 fnamS, south, ' 
vrum’ 5 , Orm. frummIS. [OU.ftymd, Nortbumb. 1 
fiymdo, fem. f. frum adj., original.] Beginning. I 

£•950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxv, 34 From frym5o middan- 
^eardes. a xooo 345 (Gr.) FiumSa god. axwaBoeth. 
Metr. xi. 75 Hi...sculon pone ilcan ryne ett gecyrran pe at 
frym5e. e xzoo Ormin 18555 pi^s wass x frummpe soj* 
Godd. axizsAncr. R, 104 Ich seide..i5efrum5e of J)is tale. 
12.. Duty Chr. 30m O. E. Misc. 142 He [Crist] hit haued 
al bi)>ouht j^e {rum5e to {H>n ende. 

+ Fru'ndel. Obs. Forms : 6 frondaille, 
frundle, 6-7 frundel(I, 7 frundele. [app. a var. 
of fartindell, Farthikodeal.] A dry measure ; by 
Ray said to be equal to two pecks. 

Quot. 1641 seems to identify iiie frundel nnd the j>cck. 
This appears more probable than Ray’s statement, if the 
word means etymologically ‘quarter* (of a bushel); but 
the discrepancy may admit of being c.xplained, as Ray 
mentions the existence of a ‘bushel * twice as large as the 
standard bushel. 

extV> Boiies/ord Manor Rec,\)A,\f, Line. Gloss.), From 


j mart>*ngmes to mydsomer^ i frondaille off malt. 1557 in 
' Antiquary Dec. {1888} so, i frundel!^ of barlye. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 68 Many will putte to a pecke or 
I frundell of malte..to make it both slronge and likewise to 
keepe well. 1673 Vorksh. Dial. 6 in 9 Specim. (E. D. S.) 
i 111 Yous’ge m'a frundel o’ yar grains. x674-9t Ray N.C. 

IVords 28 A Frundele : Two pecks. 

I Frunt(e, obs. form of Front. 

Fruiitall(e, -elle, obs. forms of Frontal. 
i Frunter, var. of Thrunter Sc. (a ewe in her 
, fourth year). 

Frunture, var of Fronture, Obs. 

Frusll (frrj), sb,^ Obs. exc. Sc. Also 4-5 
frusche, 4-6 frusshe, (5 frushe, 9 arch, frusch). 
[a. O¥. fruis,frois, n. of action L fruissicr^frois- 
sier', see Frush v!\ 

fl. A rush, charge, onset, collision. Ohs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiii. 292 He and all his cumpany.. 
In-till a frusche all tuk the flycht. <7x400 Melayne 268 
Righte at the firste frusche thay felde Fyve thowsande 
knyght is. 1412-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy 11. xxj, All in a frushe 
in all the haste they may They ran. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon exxx. 474 So they aprochyd, and al at a fru'^she of 
both partyes dasshed together. 

b. The noise caused by this ; the crash of break- 
ing weapons, etc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xii. 545 Men mycht her, that had 
beyn by, A gret frusche of the speres that brast. 1805 
Southey Maaoc il xix, With borrible uproar and frush Of 
rocks that meet in battle. 1875 J. Veitch Tweed 144 Of 
mingling spears a shivering frusch. 

2 . collect. Fragments, splinters. 

1583 Stanvhurst .^neis 1. f.\rb.) 18 Al the frushe and 
leanings of Greeks. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 190 Some brak in sma'The carvitwark., Sending the 
glory o’ the wa’ In fritter’t frush about. 

Frnsli (fr2^J)» sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [Of uncertain 
origin ; Topsell's suggestion (quot. 1607) seems not 
impossible. It might be plausibly regarded as a 
subst. use of Frush a , ; but that word has not been 
found earlier than the present century.] *= Frog sb.^ 
Also (more fully mnning fnish) a disease which 
attacks this part of a horse*s foot ; thrush. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 324 The frush xs the 
tenderest part of the hoof towards the heel, .and because it 
is fashioned like a forked head, the French men call it 
* Furcbelte ’ which word our farriers, .perhaps for easiness 
sake of pronuntiation, do make it a monosyllable, and pro- 
nounce u the ‘ flush 1639 T. De Gray Compi, Horsem. 

0 Let her shooes be taken off, her feet pared well, the 
Frush and heeles opened. 1688 R. Holme Armoury u. 152/2 
The running of the Frush ; which is a rotten corrupt humour, 
that comes out of his [a horse’s] hes. xqz$ Bradley Fain. 
Diet, s. V. Hoof When the Frush is broad, the Heels will 
be weak. 1737 Bracken Farriery Intpr, (1757) IL 32 
A large Coronet is often accompanied with a tender Heel 
and running Frush. ^ 1754 Diet. Arts ^ Sc. II. 1350 Frush, 
or Frog, among farriers, a sort of tender horn which arises 
in the middle of a horse’s sole. 1892 Hortkumhld. Gloss., 
Frush, the thrush, or tender part of a horse’s foot. 

Frusb. (frvj), a. Sc. and north, dial, [? f. 
Frush v. ; but cf. the synonymous Frough g.] 

1 . Liable to break ; brittle, dry, fragile. Cf. 
Frushy a. 

1802 in Scott Minsir, Scott. Bord. II. 142 O wae betide 
the frush saugh wand ! 1826 Blackio. Mag. XIX. 243 

Frush becomes the whole cover in a few seasons; and not 
a bird can open its iving . . without scattering the straw 
like chaff. 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 200 The 
bottom of the pulpit being auld and frush the wooden tram 
flew crash through. X878 Cumberld. Gloss., Frush, verj' 
brittle; crumbly. 1B80 Antrim fy Down Gloss., Frush, 
brittle, as applied to wood, &c . '. said of flax when the 
‘ shoughs ’ separate easily from the fibre. 
fg. 1823 Galt Entail I. 59 When we think o’ the frush 
green kail-custock-Hke nature of bairns. 

2 . Soft, not firm in substance. 

1848 T. Aird Frank Sylvan Poet. Wks. 302 They.. peel 
the foul ^brown film of nnd [of the earth-nut] away To the 
pure white, and taste it soft and frush. 1889 Daily Ke^vs 
12 Noy. 2/1 Beef that is in the flabby, unwholesome-looking 
condition that the butchers call ‘frush *. 

3. Frank, fonvaid. Aberd. (Jam.) ? Obs. 

*779 y. Skinner's Misc. Poetry (1809) 183 Ye're unco 
frush At praising what’s nae worth a rush. 

rrTlsll(fr»J),7/. Forms: 4-6fruscli(e,fnis(s)he, 

(4 frussche, fruyshe, froche), 6- frush. Also 
(sense 5) 8 frust. [a. OF. fruissier, froissier 
(^od.V. froisser) popular L. fmistidre to shiver 
in pieces, f. frustum fragment : see Frustum.] 
fl. trans. To strike violently so as to crush, 
bruise, or smash. Obs. 

X3.. K. Alis. 1814 To frusche the gadeljmg, and to bete, 
And none of heom on lyve Jete. cxjSo Wyclif Serin. Sel. 
Wks. I. 201 Lest J>ei frushen her owne brest at J>e hard 
stoone. CX477 Caxton /ason 138 They frusshed his helme 
and made him a meruaillous wounde in his hede. *5^ 
Greene Pandosto (1607) 10 High Cedars are frushed Avith 
tempests, when lowe shrubs are not touchl with the wind. 
x6o9 Heywood Bril, Troy xi. Ixv, With fury each invades 
His opposite their mutual armour frusbing. 

f b. with adv. or advb. phrase. Obs. 
cx^jSSc. Leg. Saints, Petrus $85 Hamise and sched & 
body all Frusoiit in peclss vndtr small. CX500 Lancelot 
1201 Thei fond his scneld was fruschit al to nocht. *534 
More On the Passion Wks, 1275/1 Enmyty wil I put 
betwene thee and the woman, .she snal flushc thyne head 
in peeces. X569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. tti. ii. 107 He was., 
frushed and brused to death. 1609 Bible (Douay) /uag. 

V. jz The chariottes were frushed together. 
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fc. To dash (a person) aback, down, etc. Ohs. 
cx38oWYCLtF Servt. Sel. Wks. II. 204 Where evere j^is 
spirit takijj him he fruyshij? him doun. ri4oo Destr. Troy 
3225 pai. .frusshit hota abake. Ibid, 5931 He frusshet so 
felly freikes to ground. 

■fd. To crush, disable. Ohs. 

1 1470 Henry Wallace in. 197 The Sothroune part so 
frusched was that tide. That in the stour thai mycht no 
langar bide, c 15x0 More Piciis Wks. 9/1 Refreshing all 
his membres that were bruised and frushed with that feuer. 
1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holmshed (1807-8) VI. 38 
They are sore frusht with sicknesse. 

t 2. inir. To rush violently ; also with in, out, 
together. Also in comb, again-fntshe'. see Again- 2 . 

137S Barbour Brace xvi. 161 Horss com thair fruschand, 
hed for hed. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11893 pan the freike shuld 
frusshe out, & a fyre make. Ibid. 11927 The grekes,. 
Frushet in felly at the faire yates. c 1400 Melayne 469 
A fire pan fro p® crosse gane frusche. C1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxiL 238 Thei frusschen to gidere fulle fiercely. 
rx43o Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 3831 He com frushing, and leid 
on, And sleugh ther many a worthie mon. c 1450 Merlin 
208 Thei frussht boihe on an hepe, the horse and his 
maister. 

3. trails. To mb harshly, scratch. Obs. ty.Q..dial. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 13940 He..ffowle frusshet his face 
with his felle nailes. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy) 39 
With his berde he frussned hir mouthe un-mete. 1x877 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Frush, to rub, to rub bright, to polish.] 
•pA inir. To break, snap; to break or become 
broken under pressure ; to become crushed. Obs. 
rare. 

1480 Barbours Bruce xu. 57 (Edin. MS.) The hand-ax- 
schau. .fruschit. .in twa. 1665 J. Webb 219 

Timber-Work, .to keep the Arras from frushing. 

f 5. trails. The technical expression for : a. To 
carve (a chicken) ; cf. Bkeak v. 2 b. b. To dress 
(a chub). Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Hors, Shef>e d' G. (Roxb.) 33 A chekyn [is] 
frusshed. 15x3 Bk. Kcruyn^e in Babees Bk. (1B68) 265 
Termes of a Keruer . . frusshe that chekyn. 1708 W. King 
Cookery 33 Persons of some Rank, and Quality, say, Pray 
cut up that Goose : Help me to some of that Chicken., not 
considering how indiscreetly they talk, before Men of Art, 
whose proper Terms are, Break that Goose, frust that 
Chicken. X726 Gentlesnan Angler X49 Frushed is a Term 
used for a Chub or Chevin when it is dressed ; as to Frush, 
i.e. to Dress. X787 Best Angling x68 Frush a chub, 
dress him. 

6. To Straighten, set upright (the feathers of an 
arrow). Obs. exc. Hist. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 418 How quikiy the Archers 
bent their bowes and frushed theire feathers. x6xx Speed 
Hist. Gi. Brit, xx, xix, § 56 The Archers strlpt vp their 
sleeues, bent their Bowes, and frushed their feathers. 1877 
Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. in. xx. 189 The archers strung 
their bows and * frushed ’ their arrows. 

Hence fFru’shing vbl. sb. Ohs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xir. 504 At the assemble thair, Sic a 
frusening of speris waif That fer avay men mycht it her. 
c 1530 Ld. Berners Arih. Lyt, Drvt. (1814) x8 Than began 
great . . frusshyng of speres, Ss bateryng of barneys w' 
swerdes. 1562 Bulleyn Dial. Soarnes Chir. 39 b, Euery 
riuyng, or frushync of mannes fleshe, whiche maie be,. by 
meanes of a wounde, and without a wounde. 1589 Florio, 
Ammaccatura. .a frushing together. 

+ Fru'shin^, ppL a. Obs. rare. Also 5 .SV. 
fruschand. [f. Frush t/. + -ing^.] That breaks 
or is liable to break ; brittle. 

^1470 Henry Wallace.u. 190 O warelde suerd, oftempyr 
neuir trew, Thi fruschand blaidin presoune sone me threw. 
Ibid. III. 147 The shafft to schonkit off the fruschand tre. 
Hence f Pru’shingly adv. Obs. 

X659 Torriano, Affrtisto , by shivers, frushingly, piece- 
meal. 

t rru'sliy, a. Obs. Also 8 frashey. [f. Frush 
+ -t 1.] Liable to break, brittle, fragile. Cf. 
Frush a. i . 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey ^ The large and loose 
grained timber of the old Oake and frussbie Ash. 1776 G. 
Semple Building in Water 86 Bog Oak Timber is always 
found to be frushey, 

Eruskin, var. of Friskin, Obs. 
tPmst (frust). Obs. rare. [ad. 
a piece.] A fragment. 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy Wl. xxxi, Such a story affords 
more pabulum to the brain than all the Frusts, and Crusts, 
and Rusts of antiquity, which travellers can cook up for it. 
1820 Sporting Mag. (N. S.) VI. 165 The top is a mere frust, 
"t Fril'ster, a, and sb. Sc. Obs. Also frustar, 
-ir, -yr. [? Back-formation from Fruster v. or 
Frustrate.] 

A. adj. Fruitless, ineffectual, meaningless, vain ; 

empty ^(decds). P>\so in fruster \ in vain, 

c X470 Henry Wallace iv. 34s In frustyr termys I will 
nocht tarry long. X500-20 Dunbar Poems xivi, 53 He of 
natur that wirker wes and king, Wald no thing frusiir put. 
Ibid. Ixv. 21 To ws..in our darkness be lampis m schyning: 
Or than in frustar is [all] jour lang leirning. 1308 — Tua 
Mariit Wemen yo He has a forme without force, And 
fair wordis but effect, all fruster of dedis. 

B. sb. Fmstration, disappointment. 

CX470 Henry Wallace i. 313 Quhat suld I spek of frustir? 

tFrU'ster, Obs. fnistrei', ad. L. 

fntsirdri : see Frustrate vi\ 

1. trails. To balk or defraud of something due or 
expected. Also, to falsify (a prediction). 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiL 45 Pygmalyon the wolde haue 
frustredof the grete Iresours and Rychesses that he awayteth 
to hauc of thy somtyme husbande. Ibid. xxii. 80 Prenos- 
tycatures..that to her were frustred. 


2. To bring to nought, render useless; to frustrate 
(an enterprise) ; 10 destroy, lay waste, ruin. Also 
intr. for reft. 

xSqo-20 Dunbar Poems xxi. ^8 Quhen flude and fyre sail 
our it frak, And frely frustir feild and fure. 1533 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 45 [This] wald be caus sone efterwart 
perchance The commoun weill to fruster and to faill. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 50 Bot God, that hes thy 
Maiestie in cure, Will fruster all thair fulische Interprysis. 
.cx6xi .Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay 1127 Have 
these .. Withstood your Fury, and repulst your Powrs, 
Frust’red your Rams, fired j'our flying Towrs? 

+ Frustilla'tion. Ohs. [f. L. frustill-um a 
small piece -f- -ation.] A breaking into small 
pieces. In quot. quasi-Ctf/z^’r. something frag- 
mentan'. 

x6S3 J. Hall Paradoxes 53 All pleasures here are but 
petty frustillations. 

t Fru'StraBle, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. late L. 
frustrdbilis, f. fntstrdrt : see Frustrate vi\ 
Capable of being frustrated or rendered ineffectual. 

1^4 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 176 The Domini- 
cans, from whom it is likely he got nothing agreeable to the 
Jesuits notion of respective Decrees, and frustrable grace. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 404 The Divine Wil is univer- 
sally efficacious, insuperable.. nor impedtble and frustrable 
in any manner. 

t Pmstra'neOTlS, a. Ohs. Also 7 en‘on. 
frustaneous. [f. L. type (i.frustrd- 

in vain) + -ous. Cf. It. and Sp.frustraneo.^ Vain, 
useless, ineffectual, unprofitable. 

a 1643 J- Shute Judgem. <5- Mercy (1645) 4 Though hee 
saw how frustranious (rrV] and empty all his intendments 
and purposes were. 1^9 Milton Eikon. 53 A most insuffi- 
cient and frustraneous meanes. X633 Gaudem Hicrasp. 74 
Frustaneous and vain desires. 1665 G. Harvey ytffwr agst. 
Plague 25 This, if frustraneous, is fortified with Diascord. 
or Laud. Op. a 1711 Y..'e.u Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I. 317 Their real Substance to evade, And have their Force 
frustraneous made. X780 J. Howie Faith/. Contend. Pref. 
10 It were frustraneous to insist upon a portrait of that here. 

Hence f Prustra*neoasly adv., vainly. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. 2 From which 
the Patient day by day frustraneously expecting relief. 

Frustrate (fr-P*str<?‘t), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
arch. Forms; 5 - 7 frustrat, ( 6 frustraite), 5 - frus- 
trate. [ad. L. frustrdt-us, pa. pple. of frustrdrl, 
fmstrdre : see next.] Equivalent to the later 
Frustrated. 

t A. pa. pple. In various senses of the vb. Ohs. 

In recent arenaistic use the word is prob. viewed by the 
writers as ad}. ; see the examples under B. 

1447 Bokenham Scynfys (Roxb.) 100 So the abbot frustr.it 
went home sorj'. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. v. in Ashm, 
(1632) 148 That thy labor therfore be not frustrate. xsoo-2o 
Dunbar Poems xxxv. 40 Sleipand and walkand wes frustiat 
my desyr, 1304 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione 111. iii, 197 
They be ofte frustrate of that that they truste vpon. 1528 
Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Re/. I. 1. 103 The said Com- 
mission might be, .frustrate and letted. 1529 More Dyaloge 
III. Wks, 236/t Because the cumming together of the Lordes 
from Grenewiche,.shoulde not bee frustrate. 1540-x Elyot 
Image Gov. 24 Noble Germanicus, who shoulde have 
succeded Tiberius in the empyre, if the treason of Fiso 
hadde not frustrate the truste of the People. 1355 Eden 
Decades 66 Beinge thus frustrate of the increase of theyr 
seedes.^ Skaks. Ant. tjr Cl. v, i. 2 Go to him, Dolla- 
bella, bid him yeeld. Being so frustrate, tell him. He mockes 
the pawseslhat he makes. 1642 ’btliwou Apol.Smect. (1851) 
270 He who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things, ought him selfe to be a true 
Poem, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii, Prol. 13 He was 
altogether frustrate and disappointed. 

B. ppl. a. 

1. a. Bereft or deprived of, or of the chance of\ 
destitute of. Ohs. exc. arch. Cf. Yx.frustrf. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 3 Death.. leaveth the body 
frustrate of feeling, 1^7 A. Day Daphnis tr Chlor., Frus- 
trate was his body of garments. 1602 Folbecke \st Pi. 
Parall. Introd, i Such a profitable thing should [not] be 
altogether frustrate of attempt, hoivsoeuer voide of effect. 
16x6 J. Haig in J, Russell vi. (1881)140, I am frustrat 

of money, so that I cannot come to Newmarket myself. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. iv, 149 Relume againe from whence 
they came frustrate of power, and robbed of obedience. 
x868 Browning Ring <5- Bk. iv, 14X The face Of Pietro 
frustrate of its ancient cheer, 1878 — La Saisias 364 At 
what moment did I so advance Near to knowledge as when 
frustrate of escape from ignorance. 

t b. Balked, disappointed of. Obs. 

1363 Homilies 11. Sacrament ii. (1859) 439 That the same 
most mercifull worke might, .not be fnistrate of his end 
and purpose, 1673 Hobbes Odyssey x, 412 But of that 
intent I was made frustrate by the Company. 1703 A. B. 
Law Success. Bene/ices 34 The great Work . . becomes 
frustrate of its End. 

2. Failing of effect ; ineffectual, fruitless, un- 
av.iiling, useless. ? Obs. 

1329 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 144/1 And finally, then wer 
these wordes frustrate where he said : Lo, I am w« you al 
y« dayes lo y« worldes ende. x6oo Maides Metam.wi. i. in 
Bullen O. PI. I. 131 We wish you to forbeare this frustrate 
mone, 1631 Stanley Poems sa And doth relate His frustrate 
sport. X7JS-20 Pope Iliad v. 237 Some guardian of the 
skies. Involved in clouds . . turns unseen the frustrate dart 
away. X78S Martvn Rousseau’s Bot. tc. (1794) 103 The 
florets . . of the ray are imperfect, and therefore abortive or 
frustrate, x^7 R. W. Hamilton Disq. Sabbath i. (1848) 20 
Else were creation a frustrate thing, 

tb. Of a legal document, enactment, or pro- 
ceeding ; Invalid, null, unavailing. Ohs. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. Ciij, Without they be 


kept m dewe obedyence ben voyde Sc frustrate, c 1335 
Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 46 Whether all 
marriages^ made against that prohibition were void and 
frustrate it is not very certain. 1390 Swinburne Testa- 
ments 263 The later testament doth make frustrate the 
former. 1638 Sir R. Cotton Absir. Rec. Tower 6 Thus 
the Parliament continued, .untill the King was out of debt, 
making frustrate the grant. 1664 Flcddcn F. i. 6 The 
league therefore and peace is vain And frustrate. 

3. Of a desire, hope, purpose, etc. : Balked, de- 
feated, disappointed, futile. 

xs88 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 138 That 
purposse which we doubte not but by godes goodnes, shall 
prove frustrate. X647 May Hist. Pari. n. v, 91 Though 
that expectation were made frustrate by the Earl of War- 
wick. 1700 Drydeh Fables, Meleager ff Atalauta 164 And 
multitude makes frustrate the design, 1740 Somerville 
Hobbinol ni. 348 His frustrate Hopes, and unavailing Pains, 
1B63 ^V^illiams Baptiste^ 11. xxiv. (1874) 93 Men.. in 
their frustrate longings still again The weary round of 
earthly things pursue I X876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. xxxix, 
39s To all of you pain must come, .and many frustrate hopes. 
t4. Idle, vain, purposeless. Ohs. 
x5oc^o Dunbar Poems ix. 107, I knaw me vicious, Ixird, 
and right culpable .. Of frustrat speiking in court, in kirk, 
and table. 1329 Moke Com/ agst. Trib. i. Wks. 1143/1 So 
were it vndoutedlye frustrate to laye spirituall causes of 
coumforte, to hym that hath no faythe. 1333 Act 27 
Hen. VIII, c. 3 Without frustrate or wilful delay. 

Hence frru'strately adv., in vain. 

I 1632 Vicars VirgilsjEneid xi. 812 Great Tuscane dames, 

: as she their towns past by, Wisht her their daughter in law, 
but frustrately. 

I Frustrate (fm’stre't), v. Pa. pple. 6-frus- 
' trated; ^•-’j,garch. (see Frustrate ///^.). [f. L. 
frustrate ppl. stem of frusirdrt to disappoint, f. 
fiiistrd in vain. Cf. ¥v.frus/rer.'\ 

1. trans. To balk, disappoint (a person). 

1447, x6o6 (see Frustrate pa. pple."]. 1663 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) I. 509 And soe they were frustrated in their 
designes. 1766 Golijsm. Vic. W. xiii, To improve their 
good sense, m proportion as they were frustrated in ambi- 
tion. X847 James Convict iii, He had been seldom frustrated 
in life. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv, xxviii, Gwendolen 
he would certainly not have been sorry to frustrate a little, 
b. Const, of (a desired object). Now rare. 

X548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, vi, They frus- 
trate and defeact them.selues of that blessed rewarde, 
whiche [etc.]. XS7X Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) **9 Being 
frustrated of your long desired presence and promises. 
1697 Dampier Vcy, I. ii. 17 Being frustrated of getting over 
the River this way, we lookt about for a Tree to fell across 
the River. 1754 Edwards Freed. Wilt ii. xi. 1x3 (3od, 
after he had made the World, was liable to be wholly frus- 
trated of His End in the Creation of it. 1865 Pall Mall 
G. 30 Dec. 1 Frustrating them [Americans] of what they 
consider their ‘ destiny*. 

2. To deprive of effect, render ineffectual j to 
neutralize, counteract (an effort or effect). 

1471 [see Frustrate pa. pplc.], X553 Eden Treat, Neive 
Ind. (Arb.) 14 To bewray poisons and to frustrate th[e) op- 
peracion therof. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 762 'I'hey 
are heartlesse, if they see defence to frustrate their arrowe.s. 
X671 J. Webster Metallogr. vi. ro8 Yet they not lying near 
enough the superficies of the earth, may frustrate its effects. 
1703 J. 'Bky.y.ZTC Analecta 50 Is not such a Course likely 
to frustrate to them all means of Conversion? 1841 Elphin- 
STONE Hist. Ind. II. 23 He endeavoured to frustrate the 
effects of it by imposing many humiliating ceremonies on 
Bakarra Kh5n. 1873 Scrivener Lect. Text N. Test. 9 The 
worst effects of the enemy’s malice were frustrated. 

b. To make null and void ; to annul, abrogate 
(a law, etc.); to do away with (a right). Now 
somewhat rare. 

xsz8 [see Frustrate ///I?.). i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 
Commw. (1603) 67 The Ordinances of these diets cannot 
bee frustrated, but by another diet. x66o R. Coke Power 
«5- Subj. 205 Nor [ought] the Laws and Statutes of this 
Realm (to be] by him frustrated, a X848 R. W, Hamilton 
Re^u. ^ Punishm. yi. (1853) 239 A moral system is not frus- 
trated, so long as it can enforce its sanctions. 1832 Sir W, 
Hamilton Discuss. 411 The fellows frustrated the common 
right of graduates to the Office of Tutor. 

3. To render vain ; to balk, disappoint (a hope, 
expectation, etc.) ; to baffle, defeat, foil (a design, 
purpose, etc.). (The current use.) Also, fto 
prevent the fulfilment of (a prophecy), 

X300-20, X540-X [see Frustrate pa. pple.^. X605 Shaks- 
Lcar IV, vi. 64 'Twas yet some comfort When misery could 
beguile the TjTants rage And frustrate his proud will. 
1613 Purchas /'/( pWw/rtPff (1614) 116 Julian,. sent for worke- 
men from all places, thinking to frustrate Christs prophecie 
concerning the Temple. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. £. 
Ind. 17 But our hopes were strangely frustrated ; for we 
quite lost our course. 1732 Lediard Setkos II. ix. 339, He 
was .. thoughtful of., frustrating Anteus’s unjust design. 
X769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 14 The innocent has a chance 
to frustrate or avoid the villany. Roland Fencing 67 

You have the power frequently to frustrate your adversary’s 
intended motion. X844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 155 
Sastri’s enemies had come from Baroda to frustrate hjs 
negotiation. 1838 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 548 His 

plan was frustrated, oiving to its premature announcement 

by his friends in Paris. 

Hence Pru'strating vbl. sb. Also f Pra’stratcr, 


who frustrates. _ . 

10 G. Watts tr. Bacon’s Adv. Learn, vj. 298 'Hie 
;ng of that vaine conceit makes it seem than th 

Eikon Bas.y. 31 Let *by grace leach Mee^iselj 

njoieas well the hrustrateings, m the fiilfillings of M j 

hopes, a i66s DicBV /’<*■■ Mem. (1827) 117 ^ o con- 
e tc^long in such a school ‘S a fnistming of Oie intent 
. 2676 feuiel Adv. Men e/ Shafieihery 39 Continual 
strater of the Parliamentary Constitution. 16S1 Baxtcf. 
■m. Dcdwe/l 149, 1 would have endeavoured 10 avoid the 
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common, frustralers ofX>isputes. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 
;iv. i, I shall know how to advise Edward to the frustrating 
all your schemes. 

- iSrustrated (fr»*str^‘ted), ppl. a. [f. Frus- 
TRA.TE z/. + *ed 1.] In senses of the vb. ; disap- 
pointed, balked, etc. 

1641 J. Shutf. Sarah ^ Hagar O649) 155 A frustrated 
name is an hainous crime. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. 
.48. Our By-acquists do richly recompense our frustrated 
(or rather unsucceeding) pains. 1799 R. Warker Walk 
IVysi. Counties (1800) I43‘ The two ravens. .returned lo 
accomplish their frustrated purpose, 1828 Carlyle Mise. 
(1857) I. 128 With a frustrated, nay terrified aspect. 1854 
Emerson Lett. 4‘ Aims, Comic (Bohn) III. 204 
The frustrated expectation . . in the intellect is comedy. 
i86d Geo. Eliot B'. Holt xxiv, Now he felt weary, frustrated 
and doubtful of his own temper. 1877 Daily Netos 5 Nov. 
5/2 There must surely be. .a good many frustrated careers, 
Frustration (frz^str^j-jan). [s.d, h. fnislrd- 
iion-emy n. of action f. fntstrari to Frustrate.] 
•The action of frustrating ; disappointment; defeat; 
an instance of this. 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 184 That 
he should, .with crafty secret frustrarions dally with him. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 175 The perpetuall frustration and 
reuocation of the foresayd priuiledges. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. tii. xii. 13s This were ..a frustration of that 
seminail power committed to animalls at the creation. 1676 
South 6"rr/«. (1823)1. 247 Theauthors. . having mis-sed of their 
mighty aims, are fain to retreat with frustration and a baffle. 
1776 G. Horne Comm. Ps. Ixxxix. 46 The frustration of 
the divine counsels concerning man.^ 1^2 Grote Greece 
II. Ixxvii. X. 101 note, Aristeides ascribes the frustration of 
this attack to the valour of two Athenian generals. 1863 
'Geo. Eliot Romola i. ii, He thrust his hand into a purse 
. .and explored it again and again with a look of frustration. 
1B84 Laxv Rep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 548 There may be cases 
of acts absolutely inconsistent with, and amounting to an 
entire frustration of the main object of the deed. 

Frustrative (fr2?‘strativ), a. rare. [f. 'L.fms- 
irdt'{stQ Frustrate +-1VE. Ci.O^ .frustratif.'] 
T ending to frustrate, balk, or defeat ; disappointing. 

1730 in Bailey (foUo). 1755 in Johnson. 1839 L. Blan- 
chard in New Monthly Mag. LVII. ^18 The exposition., 
would have been utterly frustrative of its intention, 
t Firu'Stratoiry, < 2 . Obs. Alsos frustratoire, 

6 - 7 frust(r)atorie, (6 fruatatery, frustratarie, 

7 - 8 frustatory). [ad. O'P .fyusiratoire and late L. 
fritstrdldnusyi.fnistrdrtio Frustrate,] Tending 
to frustrate, balk, defeat, or make void. In early use 
also : Resulting in disappointment, disappointing. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 78 Many goynges Sc com- 
ynges were there made of the sayd anne . . that fynably 
were all fnistratoire. ^ 1529 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 5 With 
convenyent spede without any frustratory delay. 1592 
Conspir. Pretended Ref. 60 Then would he. .by frustratorie 
kindes of answeres goe about to put off such interrogatories. 
1650 Gentjlis tr. Malvezzts Considerat. 144 If this be not 
true, that was frustratory, -and of no availment to Socrates, 
x68x HrcKERiNCH.L Vind. Naked Truth ri, s6 Without 
Frustatory Delay. 1726 Aylifpe Parergan 75 BartoUis 
restrains this to a Frustatory Appeal. 

Frustnle (frn*sti«l). [a. Y.friistuhy ad, late 
"L. frnsiulum, dim. of Frustum.] The siliceous 
two-valved shell of a diatom, with its contents. 

1857 Berkeley Pot. § 103. 130 The frustules which 
are long and slender, slip over each other, yet so as always 
to adhere. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 11. 1. 278 Each frustule 
is however a perfect unicellular plant. 1876 Pack Adv. 
TexUhk. Gcol. iii. 67 Diatomaceae. .whose frustules are 
also of sjJex. 

Prustulent (fro stijaent), a. [ad. 'L.fnistn- 
lentus, f. Fuustum.] Full of small pieces. 
x6s6-8x in Blount Glossogr. Hence in later Diets. 

Frustulose (fro:sti!Hd“s), a. Bot. [f. L. 
frustnlum + -OSE.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treds.Bat., FntsiicBse^ consisting of small fragments. 
x88o in Gray Struct, Bot. 412/2. 

11 Fru’stulxim. Obs. PI. frustula. [L./mj- 
inlum small piece.] a. A fragment, an atom, 
b. Math. A small frustum. 

1700 S. Parker 6 Philos. Ess. 109 Nor yet could each 
such Frustulum have been so modify’d and temper'd as we 
find, unless by the same. 1785 Herschel in Phil. Trans, 
LXXV. 241 Suppose a rectangular cone cut into frustula 
by, .planes perpendicular to the axis. 

Frustum (fi»‘stt;m). Pi. -a, -urns. A\soerro7t. 
7-9 frustrura. [a. L. frustum piece broken off.] 

1. Math. The portion of a regular solid left after 
cutting off the upper part by a plane parallel to the 
base ; or the portion intercepted between two planes, 
either parallel or inclined to each other. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card, Cyrus iii. 57 In the parts 
thereof (plants! we finde., frustums of Archimedes, 1660 
PIdL Trans, \\ . 960 Ihe Axis of a Pj’ramid , . and of 
a Fiiture of different Bases, which he c,alls a Frustrum of 
.n Pnsme. 1706 W . Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 265 The 
. . Frustrums of Spheres, cut by parallel Planes, are equal to 
the corresponding Surfaces of the Sphere’s Circumscr. 
Cylinder. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 49 We could see 
within the str-uts a hill .with a flat top, like what is called 
the frustum of a cone, x8i2'6 Playfair Nat. Phil. 11 . 291 
This proposition is c.asily prored of pyramids, and frusta 
of.pyiamids, of which the solid angle is indefinitely small. 
1828 J. M. Sri ARMAN Brit, Gunner {td. 2) 378 The differ- 
ence between the two piles thus found will be the number 
in the frustum or incomplete pile. x86o Maury Phvs. 
Geog. Sea iv. § 218 We m.-ty . .liken this belt of winds which 
encircles the earth .. to the frustum of .a hollow cone. 

b. Applied to the sections of the shaft of a column. 

•. ^835 WtLUS Penctllings II. xl. 23 We were directed to it 


by thirteen or fourteen frustra of enormous columns. 1850 
Lritch \xi MilUeVs Anc. Art § 266. 3*6 A truncated pillar, 
or frustum of a column. 

2. gen. A portion or fragment • of' anything 
•material or immaterial, rare. 

ijzi Bailey, ErustutUf a Fragment, a broken Piece. 
a 1733 R, North Examen iii. viii. (1740) 624 This Frustum 
of a Libel is grafted into his pious History, 1812 Crabbe 
T. in vii. Wks, 1E34 IV. 288 She minced the sanguine 

;flesh in frustrums fine. 18x2 Knox & Jebb Corr. II. 04 
What I would deprecate is, putting into people's hands the 
frusta of a system, 

Frutage, obs. form of Fruitage. . 

Frute, var. of Froud, Obs., frog, toad. 
Frutescence (.fr«te*-sens). [f. next: see-ENCE.] 
Shrubbiness. 

1882 A’, y. Tribune .zS June, The earlier this is done 
after the first appearance of frutescence the better. 

Frutescent (fr«te*sent), a. Bot. [Incorrectly 
■f. FRUT-EX+ -ESCENT. The correct form would be 
^/ruiiceseent.'] Becoming shrubby; having the 
appearance or habit of a shrub. 

2709 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 4^ Our Frutescent Herbs, 
such as Lavenders, Abrotonums, Kue, 'Tyme. 1775 Masson 
ibid. LXVI. 288 Evergreen shrubs, both frutescent and 
succulent. x8oi Barrow Interior S. Africa I. i. 26 The 
frutescent or shrubby plants. Ibid. 38 A tall, elegant, fruit- 
escent [x/c] plant. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst.' Bot. 185 Stems 
,.in the frutescent species leafy. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
Afr. in yrtiL Geo(;. Soc. XXIX. 142 The fruitescent [ric] 
produce of the mountains. 

Frutex (frtr-teks). Bot. In 7 pi. frutexes. 
[a. y.fmttex^ A plant having a woody stem, but 
smaller than a tree ; a shrub. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 67 What is meant by trees, 
frutexes, &c. X727 in Bailey II. 1880 in Gray .Wmc/. 

tFril'tical, a. Obs. [f. L.frutic- Frutex + 
-AE.] Having the nature of a shrub, shrubby. 

1597 Gerarde Herbahw. xiv. 1 129 This shrubbie or fruticall 
plant. x6s7 Tomlinson Reuou's Disp. 396 The ferulaceous 
Plants can scarce be called fruticall. 

t Fru*tican.t, Obs.—^ Igi^.l^.fruiicanfem 
pr. pple. of fnuiedre to sprout.] Putting forth 
shoots, sprouting. Also +rru*ticate v. Obs.~'^ 
tntr. To shoot, sprout, f Prutica’tion. 0bs.~^ 
[h.fruiication-em.l (See quot.) 

1656 sprouting out of young 

sprigs, a springing forth. 3657 Tomlinson Rettou's Disp. 
148 In which. .Soyl, many of the same kind fruticate. 2664 
Evelyn Sytva (1679) 2 ITiese ftreesj we shall divide into 
the greater and more deciduous, fruticant, and shrubby. 
1740 Tull A'k///. The other Fields.. being 

planted late, could not be ho'd till after the time of Frutica- 
tion (i.e. Tillering) was past. 

t Fruti'ceous, Obs. [f. 'L./rttiic- Fbutex 
- i- -ECUS.] Shrubby, bushy. 

<2x682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 34 Of a low and fruticeous 
growth. 

Fruticose (fr/7:tik^u*s), a. Nat. Hist. Also 9 
eiTon. fructicose. fad. L. frutiebs-us. f. frutic- 
Frutex.] 

1, Of the nature of a shrub ; having woody stalks. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 4. 81 Fruticose, having 
stalks of a hard woody consistence. 1721 Bailey, Fru- 
ticose Stalks, stalks of a hard woody Substance. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 120 The fruticose Rubi. 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 475 The main shoots .. may. .climb, or may 
form tbe stems of arborescent and- fruticose plants. 

2, Resembling a shrub in external appearance ; 
said, of certain minerals, zoophytes, and lichens. 

1805-17 R, Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 95 The whole 
when viewed from above has a fructicose aspect, not unlike 
the appearance of cauliflower. 1846 Dava' Z oop/t. (1848) 
432 The mode of growth . , arborescent, and clustered (fru- 
tico.se). 1857 Berkeley Cryptog.Eot. § $6. 70 The species 
wliich are most fruticose in habit consist of a single cell. 
•x88z Vines Sachs^ Pot. 319 The Fruticose Lichens are 
attached only at one spot and with a narrow base, and rise 
from it in the form of small much-branched shrubs. 

Fruticous (fr/7*tik3s), a. rare—°. [f. "L. fru~ 
tic-em Frutex •+ -ous.] =prec. 

1828 in Webster. Hence in mod. Diets. 
FruticulOSe (frwti:kiznffu*s), a. [as if ad. L. 
*fr7tluulbs-ns, S. */ni/icuLusy dim. of Frutex.] 
Resembling a small shrUb. Also in comb, form 
Prutictilo’so-. 

1830 Lindley Ah/. Syst. Bot. 331 In the fruticulose or 
foliaceous species [of Lichens] the medulla is distinctly 
floccose. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848)611 Carnose Alcyonid«c, 
fruticuloso-xamose. 

FrU'tify, v. uonce-ivd. A comic blunder at- 
tributed to an illiterate person ; the word meant is 
notify, which is confused with fructify. 

1596 Shaks. Merdt. V. 11. ii. 142 The Tew haulng done me 
wrong, doth cause me as my Father being I hope an old 
man shall frutifie unto you. 

Fruyeion, -esyon, -tion, obs. ff. FRuixioif. 
fFruz, sb. [onomatopoeic; cf. Friz, Fuzz: 
see also Frowze.] A collection of short and small 
branches, producing a frizzy appearance. 

*693 Evelyn De la Quint. Comfl. Gard. II. 53 The 
Second cut ali those Bronchc-s within three' or four jKyc.% or 
Buds, and by that means occasion abundance of Frur. 
Fms, V. Obs, exc. dial. [Cf. pfec.] trans. To 
spread out (hair) in a frizzy mass ; to ruffle, rumple. 

*703 Mrs. CENTLTVRK. 5e<i«VDMe/ iv.i, Mercy on me, what 
a bushof hair is there frux’d out. *705 Rt)\VKi?iVrr 1. 1, She has 


as much.. black Hair fruz’d outasanyToast of ’em all. X7T3 
Loud. No. 5171/4 Short fruz’d brown Hair. 2873 Yorksk, 
Mag. May 378 (in N. IV. Line. Gloss, s.v.) He could, .smooth 
the place down, and fruzz it up from beneath so deftly, that no 
'one could tell that any hay had been taken. 1889 N. IV, Line. 
Gloss., Frttz, to rub the hair the wong way on, to entangle. 

Fry (frsi), sh.^ Also 7 frey. [a. O'Ei. frib, 
fredyfrk neut., seed = Goth.^'tztw seed, offspring. 
Cf. ON. frio-r, frk~r ndj., fertile. The F. frai 
masc., used in sense 3 , is believed to be unconnected,] 

1. Offspring, progeny, seed, young (of human 
beings); a man’s.children or family; rarely, a 
child. Now obs. exc. as transf. from sense 3 . 

<rx37S Sc. Leg. Saints, George 867 Fourty thousand 
wane to fay, omakine wemene & 3ung fry. C1460 

Towneley blyst. (Surtees) 24 Dens, Noe, to the and to thi 
fry My blyssyng graunt I. ^ 1508 Dunbar 'Tua inariit 
IVemen 403, I . . maid bot fuHs of the fry of his first wif. 
'1564-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 13 Commaunde 
your folkes to departe out of the chamber and your yonge 
frie also. 1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. ii. 83 What you Egge? 
Vong fry of Treachery. 1624 Quarles Sion's Elegies 1. 5 
Thy lender frie Whom childhood taught no language, but 
their crie T' expresse their infant griefe. 

2. The roe (of a female fish). 

i:x430 Two Cookery-hks. i. 16 Take fayre Frye of Pyke, 
and caste it raw on a morter. CX440 Anc. Cookery in 
Hottseh. Ord. (1790) 469 Take frye of female pike, and pille 
away the skyn. [1869 Lonsdale Gloss., To shoot one's fry, 
to make a last effort without success. Derived from the 
analogy of a female herring, who having shot her fry, has 
done all she can do in the course of nature.] 

3. Young fishes just produced from the spawn; 
spec, the young of salmon in the second year, more 
fully salmon fry. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. II, c. 19. § I Stalkers . . p.ar les quelles 
le frie ou brood des salmons laumpreis . . pourra estre pris. 
1462 Mann, iy Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 562 Crete carpes and 
many oare smale and myche ffrye. C147S Rauf Coil^car 
682 Fyne foullis in Fyrth, and Fisebis with fry. 1531-2 Act 

23 Hen. VIII, c. 18 Broode and frie of fissbe in the saide 
nuer ..be commonly therby distroied. 1565 J. Sparke in 
Hawkins' Voy. (1878) 6i An innumerable yonge frie of these 
flying fishes. 1635 Swan .Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 141 'The 
force of winds may suddenly sweep away little frey out of 
ponds. 1677 Johnson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 128 In 
Cumberland, the [salmon] fishers have four distinctions of 
yearly growth (after the first summer, when they call them 
free, or frie, as we smowts, or smelts) . . young fry of other 
fi.shes. 1766 Pennant Zool. (17761 III. 297 They feed .. 
sometimes on their own fry. 1807 Vancouver Agrh. Der'on 
(1813) 75 The young salmon fry. or gravellers. x86x Act 

24 <5* 25 Viet. c. 109. § 4 Fish of the genus salmon, whether 
known by the names, .salmon, .burntail, fry, samlet, [etc.]. 

b. Applied to the young of other creatures pro* 
duced in very large numbers, c.g. bees, frogs. 

*577 Googe Hereslach's Hush. (1586) 903 Combs, .which 
contain the young spawn or fry of the Bees. 1609 C. Butler 
Fern. Mon. (1634) 235 The Bees, specially the young fry 
(being loaded ana weary with their labour) . . are beaten 
down. x6z2 Massinger Virg, Mart, n. Ii, A bed of snakes 
. . whose poisonous spawn Ingenders such a fry of speckled 
villainies. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 832 A race obscene, 
Spawned in the muddy beds of Nile. .And the land stank— 
so numerous was the fry% 1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 
20 The fry of the aquatic races are almost as different from 
their parents as the caterpillar from the butterfly, 

C. fig. 

1600 Heyvvood sst Pt. Edw. /^'^(i6i3) Cija, Thi^ hedge- 
bred rascall this filthy fry of ditches, A vengeance take you 
all. 1607 Hicron IVks, I. 442 They come from the sea of 
Rome, .to beget a new spawne and frie of catholikes. 16x3 
PuRCHAs (1614) 459 The Sunne, .together with 

his frie (whole armies of Gnats). x8o6.Surr Winter in 
Lend. (ed. 3) II. 199 It was reserved for the present day to 
bring forth a fry of young critic imps. 

4. Hence, us a collective term for young or in- 
significant 'beings : now chiefly in phrase lesser, 
small'or young fr}'. a. The smaller kinds of fish 
or other animals. 

x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 8it The huge Leviathans., 
attend their prey And give no chase, but swallow in the frie, 
1^4 Pulleyn in Flaiman's Poems 2/2 Let your eye 
\^nder, and see one of the lesser frie . . Ruffle his painted 
feathers, and look big. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat, 1, (1677) 
56 We bring out not onely Pike and C^rp, but lesser Fry. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. xvi. 465 This small Fry I take to be 
the top of their Fishery: they have no Instruments to catch 
great Fish. 17x8 Prior Knowledge zoS Of fishes next.. From 
the small fry that glide on Jordan’s stream.. To that 
Deviathan. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. (iBm) 137 A lake 
.. which .. swarmed with small fr>*. 1873 G. C. Davies 
Mount. «5* Mere xiii. 101 One of the small fry.. is hopping 
about on the grass.' 

b. Young or insignificant persons (collectively 
or in a body) ; a ‘ swarm ’ or crowd of such persons. 

■ « *577 Gascoigne Herbs, JVeeds, etc. Wks. (1587) 3^3 
make their coine a net to catch yong frie. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I, xii. 7 Them before, the fry of children yong. .did 
play. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman-Hater iii. iii, *Ihe whole 
frie in a Colledge, or an Inn of Court. 1641 Milton Eff 
Episc. s To that indigested he-ip, and frie of Authors. 1689 
Swift Ode to Temple Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 242 As in a theatre 
the ignorant fry, Because the cords escape their eye, U ouder 
to see the motions fly. 1738 Birch Milton M.’s ks. 1738 

I. 27 A public School to teach all the young Fry of a F.insh. 
1790 Morn. Post in Spirit Publ. yrnls. (1800) UL 122 The 
fresn fry so constantly emerging from the scholastic trammels 
of Eton. 28$x Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. ix, Mrs. • - 
followed by the two eldest ho^'S, the smaller fr>’ having by 
this time been safely disposed of In bed. 1878-82 C. 

Ancestors in Sussex Ser. i. 122 Chambermaids, and all the 
fr>» who feed on the little weaknesses of humanity. .1885 

J. Pavn Talk of Tou*n H. 99 Compared with [Shendan], all 

other managers were small fry. . . 
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C. of inanimate things. 

1587 Mtrr. Mag.f Bladxtd xvi, An heape of hurtes..a fry 
of foule decayes. ijSso tr. Hothavi s Introd, Tent. Philos. 
Pref., Few have attained its height in this last frie of books. 
1652-^2 Hhylin Cosmogr. iii. U682) 220 South of Japan, 
lyeth a great fry of Islands. ' H. Walpole (Ogilvie», 

We have burned two frigates, and a hundred and twenty 
small fry. 1859 Jephson Brittany iv. 38 Having sold his 
eggs, rags, and other small fry. »86i Sai. Rev. 7 Dec. 591 
The smaller fry of Christmas Books. 

Hence Pryhood, the state of being ‘ fry 
1884 Longin. Mag. III. 531 An abdominal pouch, where 
they [the eggs] are,. nourished during their early fryhood. 

Pry (froi), sb?' [f. Fry 

fl. Excessive heat. Obs. rare~'^. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trnv. 187 Their colour is blacke 
(living in the scorching frie of the Torrid Zone). 

2. Food cooked in a frying-pan ; fried meat. 

1639 Mayne City Match in. ii, This came from The Indies, 
and eats five Crownes a day in frye, Oxe livers, and browne 
past. 1848 Dickens Domhey xviii, Cook promises a little fry 
for supper. _«i8so Rossetti Dante 45* Circ. i. (1874) 226, 
I get my dinner, you your supper, free ; And, if I bile the 
fat, you suck the fry. 

b. dial. Applied locally to various internal 
parts of animals, usually eaten fried. 

1847-78 Halliwell, the pluck of a calf. Norik. 1877 
Holaemess Gloss.:, -Fryj theyiscera of a pig, or other animal, 
generally cooked in a frying-pan. 1879 Cwnhld. Gloss., 
Fry, pig's liver. ‘ Mudder sent us a fry o’t* killin’ day.’ 
1888 Elworthy JF. Somerset Word-hk. s.v., The products 
of lambs’ castration are called lamb's fries. 1^4 Blackmore 
Perlycross no A dish of lamb’s fry reposing among its 
parsley. 

+ Pry, Obs. rare— [?cf. Fly 5 d.] 'A 
kind of sieve’ (J.). 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 270 He dresseth the Dust from it 
[Malt], by running it thro' a Fan or Frie. 

Pry (froi), Inflected fried, frying, [a. F. 
fri-re C==Pr. fnr, Sp. freir, Pg. frigir, It. 
friggcre) L. frJghe to roast, fry, cogn. with Gr. 
(/)pu7eii/, Skr. bhrajj^ of the same meaning,] 

1. trans. To cook (food) with fat in a shallow pan 
over the fire. 

C1290 [see Frying vbl. i^.], 1340 Ayenb. in pet ilke bread 
..wes ymad of oure do5e..and yfryd ine pe panne of pe 
crouche. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. i. (149s) 747 
Flesche of bestys is somelyme rostyd and somtyme fryed. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (186a) 21 Take onyons and . . Frye horn 
in grece. ^ i486 Bk. St. A Ibatts C iij a, Take a blacke .snake 
. .and fry it in an erthyn potte, 1530 Palsgr. 158 Vue pSylte, 
a fryeng pan to frye^ any meate in. 1579 Langham Gard. 
Health (1633) 05 Frie it with sheeps suet, and apply it to 
bruses. 17^ Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekfr. (1778) 71 
A very good way to fry Beef Steaks. 1805 Med. yrttl. aI V. 
6s The tender leaves are very commonly . . fried with other 
herbs. 1875 Mary Jewel Model Cookery 21/1 Frying being 
actually boiling In fat instead of water. 

b. Phrases : Fry your eggs : mind your own 
business. To have other fish to fry (see Fish sb. 4 c). 

1841 James Brigand ii, Fry your eggs, Gandelot, and leave 
other people to fry theirs. 1864 N. 4- Q. 3rd Ser. VI, 495/1 
Cornish Proverbs.. Fry me fora fool and you’ll lose your 
fat in frying. 

2. iransf. and fig. f a. trans. To torture (a 
person) by fire ; to burn or scorch (anything) with 
effects analogous lo those of fr}’ing; sometimes 
hyperbolically , of the heat of the sun, etc. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Jer, xxix. 22 As Achab whom friede (Vulg. 
^ri;ri 7 ]thekingof Babiloyne. C1440 yacoh's JFW/'E.E.T.S.) 
II pou schalt be rostyd and fryed in pe fyir of belle 1 CIS26 
Frith Disput. Purgai. (1829) 112 He will not fry us in the 
fire of purgatory for our sins. . 1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ 
Caieck. Prayers 27 My banes as it ver in ane frying panne 
ar fried. 1628 Wither Brit, Remfvib. vni. 2700 When we 
were boyld and fryde, in blood and fire. 1695 Blackmore 
Pr. Arth. iv. 925 Raging Sirius fries the thirsty Land. 1697 
Dryden /Eneidwx. 644 So when with crackling Flames a 
Cauldron fries, The bubbling Waters from the Bottom rise. 

+b. To fry a faggot-, see Faggot 2. Ohs. 
1563-87 Foxe a. 4- M. (1684) in. 124 Itlaster Hooper., 
said.. must we two take this matter in hand, and begin lo 
frie these faggots. 1577-87 Holinshed Chrcn. III. 046/2 
A great manie of them.. had died for it in Smithfield, in 
frieng a faggot, 

3. inir. To undergo the operation of cooking 
with fat in a pan. rare in lit. sense. To fry in 
onds own grease (also f in passive) : originally 
transfy said e.g. of persons burning alive, o.v\^fig. 
to be tormented by one’s own passions ; now only, 
to suffer the consequences of one’s own folly. 

13. . Coer de L. 4409 Beter it is that we out renne, Thenne 
as wrehches in house to brenne. And frye inne oure owne 
gres ! c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 487 Jn his owene grece 
I made him frye For angre, and for verray Jalousye. a 1415 
Lyec. Temp. Glas (1891) 14 Thus is he fryed in his owene 
gres, To-rent & torn with his owene rage. 1546 J. Hey- 
wooD Prov. (1867) 37 She is as fierce as a Lyon of Cotsolde. 
She fryeth in hir owne grease. ' 16^ T. Burnet Th. Earth 
11.78 Let.. the woods and forests blaze away, and the fat 
soyl of the earth fry in its own grease ; these things will 
not affect us [the rocks and mountains], 

4. transf. To undergo the action of fire or intense 
heat, with effects resembling those of frying; to 
friziie, burn with a sputter or exudation of juices, 
d' Formerly often of persons tormented by fire; 
also hyperboUcally. 

.Frith Disput. Purgai. (1829) 136 Thinkest thou to 
be justified by filing in purgatory? 1570 Satir. Poems 
Reforrn. x». 117 Luke giF ^our partte prydis yame in thair 
spurring, Keipand the feildis, and fryis not In thair furring.’ 
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1583 Lyly Pref. Ep. in T. IVatsot^s Poems (Arb.) 29 
A sworde frieth in the fire like a blacke ele. 1596 Drayton 
Legends iii. 147 Fuell to that fire, Wherein He fry’d. 1601 
B. JoNsoN Poetaster 1. i, Earth and seas in fire and flame 
shall fry, 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 6 The Smiths 
forge fries, when cold water is cast upon it. 1656 Cowley 
Mistress, Incurable ii, As well might men who in a feaver 
fry, Mathematique doubts debate, 1664 Waller Late War 
Spain 84 Spices and Gums about them melting fry. a 1711 
Ken Imiiat. Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 529 TTio’ frying where 
the Sun all Day Shoots perpendicular fierce Ray. 1715 
Bentley Serm, x. 358 What Heart could bear that his dead 
Father should fry in the flames of Pulsatory? 1886 A. Win* 
Chell Walks 4- Talks Geol. Field Caking-coals, when 
ignited, seem to fry with an exudation of a fluid petroleum. 

b. with advbs. up, out expressing the result of 
heating. 

1630 May Lucan v. 471 The metalls melted by the Sunne, 
fry’d vp. 1604 Acc. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 177 When the Fat 
is well tryed or frj’ed out. 1816 Citron, in Attn. Reg. r 
The heat of the stove made the rosin in the wood to fry out. 

c. fig. Of a person : To burn with strong passion 
or emotion. Also refl. in same sense. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xl. 163 Thay fryit in furle 
that ne schaipit quick. 1583 STANYHORSTy£««V i. fArb.) 
19 Thus she frying fretted, thus deepely plunged in anger 
iEolian kingdoom shee raught. 1591 Lyly Endym. v. iii, 
In the moment that I feared his falshood and fried myself 
most in mine affections. 1646 Sir R. Fanshawe tr. 
Guariuo's Pastor Fido (1676) 192 The happiest Pair that 
this day fry Under the torrid Zone of Love. 1648 Jos. 
Beaumont Psyche r. ccxviii, Whether she walks, or sits, or 
stands, or lies, Her wretched self still in her self she fries. 
1767 Babler I. 97 , 1 sat frying the whole time, from a con- 
scious incapacity to please. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(1815) 62 My uncle, frying with ve.xation, cried, [etc.]. 1842 
T. Martin in Fraser's Mag. Dec. XXV I. 652/2 , 1 lay fr>ung 
with impatience to hear the clatter of cups. 

’t* d. said of a feeling, passion, etc. Obs. 

1563 B. Gooce Eglogs (Arb.) 83 Here fyre and flames by 
Fancie framde, In brest doo broyle and frj’e. 1581 T. 
Howell Denises (1879) 176 Thus loue at once doth frye, 
freeze, ryse and fall. ^ a 1632 Fairfax (Ogilvie), What 
kindling motions in their breasts do fry. 

+ 6. Of water: To be agitated, boil, seethe, 
foam. Obs. 

1500 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 45 Ye might have scene the 
frothy billowes fry Vnder the ship. 1697 Dryden AEneid 
vii. .737 Thus, when a black-brow’d gust begins to rise. 
White foam at first on the curl'd ocean fries. 

tb. To ferment; to seethe (in the stomach). 
Of lime : To slake. Obs. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia m. u. 44 As much barley 
boyled with water for a man a day, and this having fr>’ea 
.some 26 weekes in the ships hold, contained as many 
wormes as graines. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 52 To keep the 
Oyle from frying in the Stomach, you must drinke. .Slilde 
Beere after it, 1647 Trapp Mellificium Thcol. in Comm, 
Ep. 619 Cast water upon this lime, it will fry the faster. 
Hence Frying ppl. a. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 12S Whose frying hartes 
With Cupids coles did melte. 1592 Greeub Mamillia 11. 
Wks, (Grosart) II. 175 So discontinuance should be of 
sufficient force to quench out y« frying flames of loue. 

Fry (frsi), v.^ rare—K [f. Fuy intr. To 
swarm. 

18x6 L. Hunt Rimini ii. T71 Plashy pools with rushes, 
About whose sides the swarming insects frj’. Opening with 
noisome din, as they go by. 
fFryberry. Obs. rare — A raspberry. 

CX53Z Dewes Introd. Fr. in Pahgr. 1073 Fruites, as 
cheres..strauberis, fryberis [F.frarnboises]. 

Fryce, obs. form of Frieze sb.^ 

Fryer, frier (froi-oj). [f. Fry z/.i + -er k] 

1. One who fries (fish) ; also a vessel used in fry- 
ing (fish). More fully fishfrieri see Fish sh.'^ 6 d. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 18 Offal [fish] is bought 
only by the ‘fryers'. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. p, Ivii/z 
Four Large Fish Fryers. 

2. pi. Fish for frying. 

1851 Mavhew Loud, Labour 1 . 166 This supply is known 
in the trade as ‘friers', and consists of the overplus of 
a fishmonger’s stock. 

Frying (frsiiq), vbl. sb. [f. Fry v.'^ -f- -ing h] 

1, The action of the vb. Fry. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 187/86 pat grece of him orn a-brod : 
ase hei it frijnge were. 1340 Ayenb. 23 pis zenne_is Jj® 
dyeules panne of belle huerinne be makep his friinges. 
1535 CovERDALE z'Chron. xxv. 29 For the’pannes, for y« 
fryenge. 1633 P. Fletcher Contemnenti 2 Chill icie frosts 
in midst of Summer’s frying. 1829 Marryat F. Mitdmay 
ii, 'The flying of beef-steaks and onions. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge ii, There stole upon him from the distant kitchen 
a gentle sound of frying. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., ^sfjying-piecey Frying-pan. 

i8gb 19//*- Cent. Nov, 838 I’he orderly corporal slices off 

a frying piece and has it cooked for his breakfast. 

Frying-pa:n. [f- Frying vbl. j^.] 

1. A shallow pan, usually of iron, with a long 
handle, in which food is fried. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Chrcn. xxiii. 29 Theprestis..tothe fryinge 
panne [Vulg. ad sartagineni], Barth. De P. R . 

XIX. cxxviii. (1495)936 Sartago the fryenge panne hath that 
name of the noys that is therin Whan oyle brennyth therin. 
z48x'90 Howard Hottseh. Bks. (Roxb.)x29 Item, fora frying ! 
panex.rf. Byrth Mattkynde \\\. 111.(1634)167 1 

That that remaineth, fry it together in a Frying panne with I 
Suger. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia in. y. 58 For want of 
nets. .we attempted to catch them [fish] with a frying pan. 
17x9 D’Urfev /V//f (1872) V. 38.Fr>'ing-Pans they do use 
for Ladles. x8o6 Culina 218 Melt a piece of butter In 
a frying-pan. .pour in the above preparation. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi xxviL 564 WbitJi. .resembled the noise of 
fifty fryingpans in' active operation, I 


.fig. 1602 Narcissus izZgp) 643 Ofriengpanne of all fritters 
of fraud. 1616-61 Holyday Persitts (1673) 296 This hissing 
frying-pan of speach. ’• , 

b. Phrase ( To jumpy leap, etc. ) oul of the frying- 
pati into the fire : to escape from one evil only to 
fall into a greater one. 

. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 488/2 [He] featly con- 
uayed himself out of the frying panne fayre into the fyre. 
*546 J*.Hey\vood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1874) 126 Leape out of 
the frying pan into the fyre; and change fiom il paine to 
worse. 1613 -PuKCHAS Pilgrimage i. vi. (1614)32 Like., 
the foolish fish that leapeth out of the frying pan into the 
fire. 1705 Hickerincill Priest-cr. i. (1721) 32 Priest-craft, 
got the Ascendant at Rome, and then Men were — out of 
the Frying Pan into the Fire. 1890 Guardian 1 Oct. 1507/3 
If they thought they could get away from the State by dis- 
establishment, they would find that they were jumping out 
of the frj’ing-pan into the fire. 

‘2. attrib. and Comb.y^'s, frying-pan maker \ fry- 
ing-pan brand (^Austral.), ‘a large brand used by 
cattle-stealers to cover the owner’s brand’ (Morris) ; • 
frying-pan plate, ? a piece of tin-plate cut out to 
be made into a frying-pan. 

1686 Plot Stajfordsh. ix. 335 Nine fryingpan-plates being 
commonly laid upon one another and claspt together by 
turning up 4 Labells. Ibid. 336 There are but two Master 
Frying-pan makers . . in the whole Kingdom. 1857 F. De B. 
Cooper Wild Adv. Austral. 104 This person, .got into some 
trouble., by using a* frying-pan brand’, 

+ Fry money. Obs. 7 =frilh silver (see FmTK 
sb.^ b). 

1S30 m Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 115 Debts . . Rob ffar- 
mer, and Jone Portyn wedowe, of fry mony iij//. vjx. viij^/. 

Fryse, obs. form of Fkieze sb^ 

Fryst, Fryze, obs. forms of Fikst, Fkieze 
Fuage, var. of Feuage, Obs., hearth-tax. 

1765 [see Fumace]. 

Fuants, var. of Fiants, Ohs. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recrcat. 1. (1677) 12 Of a Fox, the 
Billiting; and all other such Vermin, the Fuants. 

Fub, var. of Fob v., to cheat, impose upon, put 
^deceitfully (in quot. 1619, ? to reject with scorn). 

1597, 1602, 1647 [see Fob v.^\ 16x9 Fletcher M, Thomas 
11. ii. My letter fubb’d too, And no access without I mend my 
manners ! 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat, nr. i, Well, 

I must not Be fubb’d off thus. 1889 Stevenson Master of 

B. 74 Our Albanian fubbed us off with a thousand del.Tys. 
Fub(b, fab(b;S. [onomatopoeic: suggested 

by fully chub, etc.] 

f 1 . A small chubby person. Chiefly used as a 
term of endearment. Obs. 

1614 T. Freeman Rub Great Cast xliv, Caspia, that 
same fowle deformed Fubs. 1678 Otway Friendship in F, 
m. i. So farewell Fubb. x68x — SoldieVs Fori, i. i, Dead, 
my poor Fubses I 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice v. 48 ’Tis he 
that I told you is to marry my Indian Fubs of a Sister. 1694 
Echard Plautus, Rudens it. viii, Here's the Water, my little 
Fubs ye ! 1721 Bailey, Fub, as a fat Fub, a little plump 
Child. 

2 . (See (juots.) 

1B07 Public Char., Ld. Somerville 213 It is the custom in 
Spain and adopted here with our Merino wool, to divide or 
sort the fleece into three portions of different qualities, 
namely into rafinos, finos, and terceros ; or superfine, fine, 
and fubs or refuse. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Fub, long withered 
grass on old pastures or meadows. 

fFu’bbery. Obs. rare. Cf. Fobbery. [f. 
Fub V. + -ERY.] Cheating, deception. 

1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent 1, i, O heaven 1 O 
fubbery, fubbery 1 

tFu’bble, V. Obs.rare~^. [onomatopoeic : cf. 
fumble^ trans. ? To jumble (up). 

16x1 CoTCR., EntretpuilU . . intangled, fubbled, confounded. 
Eniretouiller, to mingle, intangle, confound, fubble vp 
things together. 

Fubby (fo'bi), a. ram [f.FuBr^. + -yL Cf. 
Fobby.J = Fubsy. 

1790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday 12 Th' Idallan 

urchin and his fubby crew. 1815 Nichols Lit. Anccd. zZth 

C. IX. 339 note, The Sculptors and Painters apply this 
epithet to children, and say for instance of the boys of Fiam- 
mengo, that they fubby. 1867 R. S. Hawker Prose 
Wks. (1893) 144 A ruddy.visaged widow. .fubby and inter- 
jectional in figure. 

Fu'bsical, a. rare-K [f. Fubst + -io + -Ar..] 

= Fubsy. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 51 A fubsical, squat wife. 

Fubsy (fo’bzi), a. Also 8 fubsey, 9 fubzy. 

[f. FuB(s-f--y L] . Of the figure, limbs, etc. : Fat 
and squat. 

• 1780 AIad. D’Arblay Diary Apr., Her daughter, a fubsy, 
good-humoured. .merry old maid. 1826 J. Wilson Nodi 
Arnbr. Wks. 1855 I. 261 Fat and fubzy fellows of colleccs- 
1829 Dk. Buckhm. Priv. Diary III. vii, 159 A fat, fubsy 
foot, as unsentimental as could be. x^o Sala Parisherself 
again (1880) II. iv. 57 She was a squat, fubsy little old woman. 
1895 spectator ^2 Hov. 723 To hold andconfe^ the opposite 
opinion is to announce oneself a fubsy Philistine. ' 

transf. 1837 Marryat Dog.fiend\\\\,'H.e\\os..co^u',’.. 
seated upon ihe..Httle fubsy sofa- , _ - 

Fncaceous (fij/kJi-Jas); a. 

(f. 'L.fiicus ; see Fcous) + - 6 va.] Of os belong- 
ing to the group Fucacex of searve^s. 

.891 Mar. 38^3 The Fncaceous Genus 

Turbinaria. , -- r,« j it 1 

tFu’Cal, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Fuc-os +.-AL.] 

Of the nature of ‘fucus’; specious fair-seeming, 
i6tQ H Hutton Follies Anat. (Perc>’) 53 Joves j»nstant 
Daphn? timorous, perplext, His fucall arguments doth SUU 
confute. 
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+ Fu'cate, a- Obs. [ad. L. ftlcat-us, pa. pple. 
of fticare to paint, rouge, f. fiicus Fucus.] 
Artificially coloured, beautified with paint; hence, 
falsified, disguised, counterfeit. 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. iv. (1883) 221 In vertue may be nothing 
fucate or counter/ayte. 1583 Stubbes Attat. Abus. r. {187^ 
183 What setting foorth of fucate and deceiuable wares. 
1621 Burton Auat. Mel. in. i, ii. iij, Virtue and honesty 
are great motives, .especially if they be sincere and right, 
not fucate. 

+ Fucate, W. Obs.—” [f. 'L.fucat-, ppl. stem of 
fucare : see prec.] trans. To paint, counterfeit. 
1535 [see next]. 1656 In Blount X721 in Bailey. 

'H*xica;ted, ///• «. Obs. [f. prec.+ =* 

Fucate a. 

*535 JoYE Apol. 7 ’rW<i/<f 20 For the trowth knoweth no 
fucated, polesshed and paynted oracion. 1755 in Johnson. 

f 0 }/s. rare. [n. of action f. L. 

fucare', see Fucate and -ation.] The action of 
painting the face; hence, the giving of a false sem- 
blance or appearance, counterfeiting. 

1612 J. Cotta Dang. Praci. F/iys. 1. v. 46 Apothecaries. . 
that.. use faithfull Industrie in fitting wholesome and incor. 
rupt remedies . . without fucation, adulteration or deceit. 
1638 Nabbes Covent Garden i. Hi, They [balconies] set off 
a Ladies person well, when she presents her selfe to the 
view of gazing passengers. Artificial fucations are not 
discern’d at distance, Bailey, Pucaiion, a Colouring, 

Painting, or Counterfeiting. 

't'Fuca’tious, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec.; see 
-ous.] Of the nature of * fucation fair-seeming, 
specious, deceitful. 

2654 Vilvain Theorem. Theot. ii. 78X0 offer a courtesy 
under impossible condition, is frivolous or fucatious. z66o 
Waterhouse Arms » 5 - Arm. 38 Varnished over with fuca- 
tious semblances of truth. 

fFu'Catory, m Obs. [f.L.y«fa/- (see Fucate) 
+ -OKY.] Relating to painting or artificial colouring. 

^ 1657 TomlInson Penou's Disp. 737 This Fucatory Art - . 
is exercised by none but some Juglers, and vafrous Knaves. 
Fucher, fuchez, obs. pi. ff. Fitchew, polecat. 
CI4S0 Bk. Hawkyng in Ret Ant. I. 305 Tliat no fucber 
no volymare enter in. 1467 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
235 Unam togam de crymysin, paenulatam cum fuchez. 

Fuchsia [mod.L. f. the name of the 

Gennan botanist Leonhard Fuchs (i6th c,).] A 
genus of ornamental shrubs (N. O. Ouap'acese) 
with drooping flowers ; a plant of this genus. 

*753 in Chambers Cyel. Supp, 1789 Curtis' Bot. Mag. III. 
97 Fuchsia ccc<r/Hf<t. .Scarlet Fuchsia.. was introduced to 
the royal gardens at Kew in the year 1788. *837-9 Hallam 
Hist, Lit, I. ix. I. § 20. 47X Leonard Fuchs.. has secured 
a verdant immortality in the welbknown Fuchsia. r86i 
Whyte Melville Good /or Nothing II. 169 The pendant 
fuchsias drooped in their last loveliness. x868 Less. Mid. 
A^e 316 Pretty bow-windows, with the crimson fuchsias 
climbing up them. 

b. (See quots.) 

*866 Treas. Bot., Fuchsia, Australian or native. A 
colonial name for Correa. *880 L. A. Meredith Tasm. 
Friends Foes Hi. 23 note, Correa i/rciWri— native fuchsia 
of Colonies. 

c. attrib., as fuchsia-red, -tree, 

1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 47 The girl.. turned to a 
fuchsia-tree, pretending to pick some of its flowers. *895 
Daily Nevis j6 Jan. 7/4 Bright fuchsia-red has become., 
a favourite. 

Fuchsine (f«'ksin). [f. Fuchs-ia + -ine. 
Named from its resemblance to the colour of the 
flower.] A salt of rosaniline, crystallizing in iri- 
descent green tablets, soluble in water and forming 
a deep red liquid ; used as a dye. 

1865 Reader a-T, Sept. 354/x An alcoholic solution of aniline 
red and fuchsine. 1883 ll'est. Daily Press 22 Oct., .Apple, 
foieig'i seeds, and currants well mixed, and tinctured with 
fuchbine, are frequently palmed off as. .raspberry jam. 

FucLsite (fi/'kssit). Min. [Named in 1842 
after the mineralogist J. N. von Fuchs : see -ITE.] 
A variety of muscovite containing chromium, which 
gives it a green colour. 

*844 Dana Min. 321 Fuchsite is a chrome mica from the 
Zillerthal. 

Fucivorotis (fiwsiworas), a. [f. L. fuc-us 
Fucus + devouring -ous.] Eating, or 
subsisting on, sea-weed. 

i860 in Fowler Med. Voc. *864 Webster cites Dana. 
i* FuCO’d, ///. rr. Obs.rare-'^, Deautified with 
fiicus, painted. 

*652 Benlowes Tkeopk. 1. xii, Frequentare fucoM Checks ; 
the Virtuosa’s rare. 

Facoid (firi'koid), a. and sb. ff. F0C-US + -01D. 
Cf. V.fucoide.] 

A. adj, a. Resembling or belonging to sea- 
weeds, esp. those of the group Fucacetc. b. 
Characterized by or containing impressions of such 
seaweeds or markings similar to them. 

1839 Roberts Diet. Geol., FucoTd, a term applied to 
several fossil plants. There is a fucoTd shale, so called from 
the abundance of fuci it cont.ains. 1854 ^IuRCHlsoN Siluria 
vi. 136 In the cliffs at Ludlow, the chief rocks are sur- 
mounted by what I termed the fucoid bed. This is a green- 
ish-grey argillaceous sandstone, almost entirely made up of 
a muUiiude of small, wavy, rounded, stem-like forms, which 
resemble entangled sea-weeds. 1871 Lyell Student's Elem. 
Ceol. xxvii. 473 These sandstones have been called in 
Sweden ‘fucoid sandstones’. 

B. sb. a. A seaweed of the group Fucacex. 


b. A fossil marine plant resembling these. 

*848 Craig, Fucoid, a fosril plant belonging to the order 
Fucaceas. x 8 s 7 MiLler Test, Racks i. xj Ihe fucoids, 
or kelp-weeds. *859 Pace tiandbk. Geoi. Terms s.v., 
Fucoids or fucus-like impressions occur in strata of every 
epoch. x86o Hartwic Sea ^ If^omi. iii, 30 The feathery 
sertularia , the delicate fucoid. xB 6 o A ll Year Round N o. 50. 
562 Little fucoids, progenitors of the kelp-weeds. 1872 
Nicholson Palceonf, 477 The Lower Cambrian Rocks have 
yielded many so-called ‘fucoids’. 

Fucoidal (fiKkoi-dal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] = 
Fucoid A. b. 

1849 Murchison Siluria viii. *77 Fucoidal sandstones. 
*857 H. Miller Test. Rocks xi. 465 They seemed fucoidal, 
and might of course belong to any age. 1872 Nicholson 
Palxont. 477 The ‘Fucoidal Sandstone* of Sweden. 

+ FucO’Sey a. Obs.~'^ [ad. \,.fucdsus, f. Fucus.] 

1727 Bailey yoI. II, Fucose^ painted, feigned, counter- 
fieted. 

+ Fti*COTIS, nJ. Obs. [f. "L. fucos-iis '. see prcc. 
and -ous.] Of the nature of fucus or ‘ paint*. 

*660 R. Coke Power ^ SubJ. Pref. 4 It is Vice svhich.. 
hath such .specious shewes and pretences put upon it, to 
make it seem Virtue, which fucous and false paint continues 
no longer then the present Faction. 

II Fucus (fiw'kns). PI. {( fuci (fi;?S3i) j also 
7-8 fucus(s)es, 7 fucus^a, fucos, fucu’s ; also 
anglicized fukes. [a. V.. fucus rock-lichen, red 
dye, rouge, false colour : cf. Gr. epvicos (neut.). J 

"[ 1 . Paint or cosmetic for beautifying the skin ; a 
wash or colouring for the face. Frequent in 1 7th c. 
writers. Ohs. 

a. *599 B. Cynthia s Rev.\. it, What are the ingre- 

dients to your fucus? 1607 Dekker IVestw. Hoe Wks. 
1873 II. 285 Heere is. .an excellent Fucus io..weede out 
Freckles. 1672 Cave Prim. Ckr. n. iii. (1673) 66 Le.'iving 
fucus’s and paintings, .to those that belong to Plays and 
Theatres. 1675 Cocker Virtue hates Fuco.s, Patches 

and perfumes, aiytx Ken £/mwm Poet. Wks 1721 IV. 496 
The loathsome Fucus. .Which fill’d and glaz’d her furrow’d 
Skin. *757 PkiL Trans. L. 76 Bella-donna . . c.ame into 
credit as a fucus among the Italian ladles. 

1600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme 111. Ixix. 592 These 
compound waters are. .for fukes and painting, as ornaments 
tothebody. x6or Holland P/*H y(i634)Wordsof Art, 
paintings to beautify the face in outward appearance. 

t b. fig. Obs. 

1640 J. Hollis in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1692) I. 168 
Whatsoever Fucus or Artifice they be slighted over with, 
I do not like their Countenance. 1^1-6 J. Scott C//r. Zi/^ 
ill. (1696) God . . sees through all the Dawbings and 
Fucu’s of Hypocrisie. *70* Collier M. Anton. (1726) 155 
Pull off its mask and fucus, and view it in its naked essence. 
*74a Young A 7 . Th. viii. 462 Of fortune’s fucus strip them, 
yet alive. 

*657 Reeve God's Plea 108 If not a Penitent, what 
will all his Church tinctures do him good? No, Jerusalem 
had all these fukes to Admiration. 

+ c. gen. Any dye or colouring. Obs. 

1676 R. Dixon Nat. two Test, a To give Poyson a gusto of 
Honey, and colour over a Leaden Cause with a Fucus of 
Gold. 1698 J. Fryer Acc. £. Ind. ff P. 332 We.. have 
hardly given the Potter his handful of White ^Iarle to form 
into Vessels without Fucus. 

2 . A genus of seaweeds with flat leathery fronds. 
Formerly applied more widely. 

*716 Dekham Physico-Theot.i^x^note,Y\i*t first that dis- 
covered the Seeds in Fuci, was the before commended Dr. 
Tancred Robinson. 1756 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 63 The whole 
rock.. was covered with that curious kind of fucus. 1778 
Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 996 In basons of water left by 
the tides, and often adhering to Fucuses. *813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (18x4) 282 The common fucus, which is the sea- 
weed usually most abundant on the coast, 1838 T. Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 945 Laminaria digitata. This fucus 
is^ olive-coloured. *857 Wood Com. Obj. Seashore 30 The 
slimy and slippery fuci make the rock-walking exceedingly 
dangerous. 

Hence Fu’cuaed a., beautified with paint, 
painted i/lsofigi ) ; Pu'cusing vbl, sb. 

a 1680 Earl of Rochester in D'Ur/ey's Pills (1719) HI. 
343 With butter’d Hair, and fucus’d Breast. 1681 Glanvill 
Sadiiueismus ti. (ed. 2) 34 How did the Jugglers do this 
with Painting and Fucussmg. 1684 PHtturs ir. Plutarch's 
Mor. (169X) III. vii. 199 The Sibyl uttering Sentences 
altogether thoughtful and serious, neither fucus’d nor per- 
fum’d. 1855 Kingsley Westw. HotKxZtvS 180 A painted, 
patched, fucused, perriwigged, bolstered, Charybdis. 

Fud (fod). Sc. and north, dial. [Of uncertain 
origin ; perh. a. or cognate with ON. fud neut., 
cunnus, « MHG. vut (mod.Ger. hundsfott used as 
a term of abuse) ; formally identical with ^Vx.ptttaii 
dual, buttocks.] 

1 . ‘The backside or buttocks’ (Jam,). 

1785 R. Forbes Poems in Buchan Dial, 5 He . . turn’d to 
xishis fud. i8o4TARRAsF<»cwr99,I..wadyirheavyfud gie 
A piercin pike. 

2 . The tail or ‘ scut ’ of a hare, rabbit, etc. 

1787 Borns Tam Samson vii. Ye maukins cock your fud 
fu’ braw, Withouten dread. *833 M. Scott 7'om Cringle 
xvii. (1S59) 459 Do you cock your fud at me, j’ou tiny thief 
you?--he struck al it with his stick. Tip the duck dived 
and did not rise again. *847 in Halliwell; and In various 
dial, glossaries. 

3 . IVoollen-manuf. [Perh. a different word. Cf. 
Food 4 b.] 

1873 lYeale's Diet. Archti. (ed. 3), Fud, woollen waste. 

Labour Commission GXoss.,, Fudd, the refuse or dirt 
cleaned out of the materials during tlie processes of scrib- 
bling and carding. 

Fud(d)e, obs. form of Food. 

Fudder (fu'dsj). Also 7-8 fooder. [ad. Ger. 


FUDDLE. 

fuder ( = Fotueu) used in the same sense.] A tun 
(of wine). 

*679, a *767 (see Fooder]. ^ *839 Burckkardt German 
Diet., Fuder, fudder, tun (of wine). *851 Longf. Gold, Leg. 
IV. Convent / Hirschau 100 A benison rest on the Bishop 
who sends Such a fudder of wine ^ this to his friends I 
St. yatnes's Gaz. xi Aug. sA Eight Aiders of wine.] 
Fudder, Sc. var. of Fouldke. 
c 1590 Borel Pass. Pilgr, iti y. Watson's Collect. (1706) 11. 
24 To fle the fiichts, of fudder. 

attrib. *8x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 219 
Thunder-vol!ies...‘Vnd fudder-flashes mixt wi’ hail. 
Fudder, obs. form of P'odder, Fother. 
Fuddle iL^’d’l), sb. slang ot colloq. [f. ne.xtvb.] 
fl. Drink, liquor, ‘ booze’. Obs. 
x68o R. L'Estrange Colloq. Erasm. 124 They have taken 
their Dose of Fuddle. cz68o Ro.tb. Ball. (1890) VII. 78 
With a cup of fuddle, n: *700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, 
Fuddle, T>rink. jjoS'E.'Ward Hud. Rediv. i. v,Wesipp’d 
our Fuddle, As Women in the Straw do Caudle. 

2 . A drinking bout. On the fuddle : out for a 
lengthened spell of drinking. 

a *8x3 A- Wilson My Landlady's Nose Poet. Wks. (1846) 
301 Old Patrick M‘Dougherty when on the fuddle, Pulls 
out a cigar, and [etc.]. *832-53 Whistle-binkie (Scot. 

Songs) Ser. in. in For a ance-a-year fuddle I’d scarce gie 
a strae. *865 B. Brierley IrkdaU I. 61 At th’ height of 
a wakes fuddle. 1891 Newcastle Even. Chron. 29 Jan. 3/1 
She usually provided food in the house when she was not 
on the ‘fuddle’. 

3 . Intoxication ; an intoxicated state. 

1764 Low Life 24 In order to take large Morning Draughts, 
and secure the first Fuddle of the Day. 1&90 Yoshhvara 
Episode If he were only in his senses, instead of in a fuddle. 

4 . transf. The state of being muddled, confused, 
or the like. 

*827 R. H. Froude Remains (1838) I. 219 My notions 
about it have been.. very fuddled and bewildered; and, 

I suppose, if I were to attempt to analyse and explain them, 

I might raise my fuddle to the power, 1880 Webb 
Goethe's Faust 11. v, He rushed about — Vain tras his frenzied 
fuddle. 

Fuddle (fr>'d'I), v. [Of obscure origin; cf. Du. 
vod soft, slack, loose, Ger. 6 \?\.fuddeln to swindle.] 

1 . intr. To have a drinking bout; to tipple, booze. 
Also, io fuddle ii. 

*588 Acc. in Morris (1895) 328 John Wright, for 

fuddleing and drinkinge with other leters and molestalioners, 
just nothing. 1659 D. Pell Jnfr. Sea ti6 note, See a 
(Captain of a ship sending for this, and the other shandy 
fellow, .to fuddle it in their cabbins, *696 W. Mountague 
Delighls Holland 184 7 ’he Men . . sit up Gaming and Fud- 
dling greatest part of Night. *713 Pol. Ballads (x86o) 11 . 
137 Here Barons may talk, and Squires may fuddle. zSat 
yoseph the Book>Man 33 No man might drink That could 
not fuddle till he wink. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon iii. (1864) 
S3 He is going to fuddle in honour of St. Thome. 

b. quasi-Zruw, with atvay. f Also, to empty 
(a pot) by drinking. 

rz68o Roxh. Ball, (*8to) VII. 77 She calls up her Neigh- 
bors, for to go and fuddle a JPot. *756 Genii. Mag, 
XXVI. 431 They fuddle away the day with riot and pro- 
phaneness. 

2 . trans. To confuse with or as with drink, intoxi- 
cate, render tipsy, 

cx6oo Timon 11. v. (1842) 37 He giue thee ale pragmaticall 
indeede, Which, if thou drinke, shall fuddle ibee bande and 
foote. *633 May Heir 1. in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 523 Did you 
never come in half fuddled? 1706 E. Bavnard Cold Baths 
II. (1709) 362, I made my Man give him a Cup of Ale., 
under a Pint, yet it almost fuddled him. *77* Smollett 
Humph. Cl. (X815) 233 After all the other females were 
fuddled with dram-drinking. *809 W. Irving Knkkerb. 
(i86x)24i The inhabitants. .get fuddled with mint-julep and 
apple-toddy. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 1 , Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Alien, both slightly fuddled. *890 Spectator 27 Dec. 938/1 It 
[hypnotism] fuddles the will, in fact, but does not destroy it. 

absol, *725 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Strawberiy, I’he 
Wine made of them will Fuddle. *826 J. Wilson Noct, 
Avibr. Wks, 1855 1 . 130 The toddy having lost all taste and 
all power o’ fuddlin. 

b. To fuddle ouds cap or nose : lo get drunk. 

*663 Cowley Cutter of Colman Si. 11. ii. We’ll fuddle our 
Noses together. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills (1872) IV. 106 If their 
Caps be fuddled with Ipse. *724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, 
(1729) 15 Come, let us fuddle all our Noses, c *793 Spirit 
Pub. yrnls. (1799) I. 9 No Persian of old, till he fuddled his 
nose, Any measure in Senate was wont to propose. 

0. transf. (See quots.) 

*825 Brockett N. C. Words, Fuddle, to intoxicate fish. 
*835 S. Oliver Rambles in Nortkumb. 83 What they call 
fuddling the fish, by Hmlng the water, or throwing into the 
pools a preparation of Coculus Indicus. 

3 . transf. and fig. To stupefy, muddle, confuse 
(also +witli up''). Formerly also of delight, etc.: 
To ‘ intoxicate (In quots. 1617, 1678 perh.« 
Fuuble.) 

*6*7 tr. De Dominis on Rom. xHi. 12 Nor would they 
suffer themselues to be any longer deceiued, and fuddled up 
in that darke cloud, and night of infolded faith. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. u iii. 157 N.iture is. .Reason immersed 
and plunged into Matter, and as it were fuddled in 
confounded with it. 16^ Crowne Married Bean v, Wks. 
1874 IV. 325 Now she will fuddle me with every kiss. 1745 
Lady S. Cowper Let. to Mrs. Drives 5 J une in Mrs. Delany s 
Life ff Car. (1861) IL 356 He was quite fuddled with joy. 
*803 Edin. Rev. II. 398 He is fuddled with animal spirits. 
185^ H. Rogers Ess. (i860) II. 6 To impair and fuddle the 
intellect. 

4 . fuddle cap [see 2 b], a tippler, sof. 

*666 Ir. Horace's Odes 1. i, The Fuddlecap whose God^s 

the Vyne. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. vi. (1737) ox Hcres 
to thee, old Fuddlecap. 
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Fuddled (fcdl'd), ppl. a. [f. Fuddle v. + -edI.] 
Intoxicated ; also, muddled. 

1656 H. More Enthus. Triumph, 7 They would consider 
of it first both welnigh fuddled and sober. 1693 Dryde.s 
yuvenal vi. 420 Full Brimmers to their Fuddled Noses 
thrust. 1730-^6 Thomson 537 The table floating 

round, And pavement, faithless to the fuddled foot. 1830 
Boston Gm. 26 Oct. 4 , 1 was not drunk, I was only fuddled. 
1885 Livingstone Zatnhesi v. 117 Our men soon pacified 
the fuddled but good*humoured medico. 

Puddler (f 2 ?’dlDj). [f. Fuddle z>. + -eu 1.] One 
who fuddles, a tippler. 

1699 Bentley Phal. iii. 125 What Present could be more 
proper to sucha Fuddler than, .one of the biggest of Cups? 
1764 Lciv Life 32 For the Use of., conceited Fudlers. 
1812 W, Tennant Anster P. i. xix, I’ll not have you, thou 
fuddler. 

Fu'ddling, vbl, sb. [f. Fuddle v. + -ing^.] 

1. The action of the vb. Fuddle. 

i66s'J* Webb Stone-Heng (3725) 225 His other Fables, of 
Electing, Feasting, Fudling, Fidling, they are beneath us. 
1670 J. Furly Test, to True Light Go not a Fudling, 
but fear the Lord. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack 0/ Gold x.\x, The 
fuddling commenced in earnest. 

2. aitrib, and Comb., as ftiddling-hout, -cap, -liquor, 

-table, -tent', fuddling-crib, -school, a drinking 
den. , 

1708 Motteox Rabelais v. ix, We went back to have 
t’other ■^fuddling Bout, c Songs Costume (Ptxcp) 

The ^fuddling cap, by Bacchus' might. Turns night to day, 
and day to^ night. 1738 Genii. Mag. VIIL 80 The Parson 
bath lost his Fuddling-cap. 1856 Housek. Words XIII. 5.44 
Saunders’s *f\iddl\ng cribwas adouble hovel. 1707 Slox>;e 
yamaica I. p. xxix. The common ^fuddling liquor . . is 
Rum-punch. 1680 Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 333 The 
Greeks . . keep *Fudling Schools for the Mariners. 1708 
T. Ward Eng. Ref. (1716) 37 Transform'd the.. Altars into 
^Fuddling Tables. 1683-4 Frost of 1683-4 (Percy) 6 Where 
ships and^ barges used to frequent Now may you see a booth 
or •fuddling tent. 

Fuddling (fp'dlig), ///. [f. asprec. +“ING-.] 

That fuddles, tippling. 

1654 R. Whitlock Zootomia 03 Fudling Gossips. 1662-3 
Pepys Diary 24 Mar., A fuddling, troublesome fellow. 
1852 Thackeray Esmond i, xi, Fuddling squires from the 
country round. 

Fude, obs. form of Feud Food. 

Fudge (fed.:;), int. and [Origin obscure. 

The int. as used by Goldsmith (g;uot. 1766) seems from the 
context merely to represent an inarticulate expression of 
indignant disgust, though later writers who adopted it from 
him use it with a more definite meaning. The sb. appears 
to have been developed partly from the int., and partly from 
Fudge The etymology suggested in the annexed quot. 
1700 can hardly be correct, though Captain Fudge, ‘ by some 
called Lying Fudge’, {Letter of 1664 >n Crouch Posthuma 
Christiana 17x2, p. 87) was a real person (the surname is 
still common in Dorset). The nautical phrase ‘You fudge 
it \ associated in 1700 with the name of the mendacious 
captain, prob. belongs to Fudge v. i. In a dialogue of 
1702, “The Present Condition of the English Navy’, one of 
the interlocutors is called ‘Young Fudg of the Admiralty', 
perh. with allusion to the .same verb. 

X700 Remarks on the Navyxn D’Israeli Cur. Lit., Neology 
(1841), There was, sir, in our time one Captain Fudge, .who 
. .always brought home his owners a goM cargo of lies, so 
much that now aboard ship the sailors, when they hear 
a great lie told, cry out, ‘ You fudge it 

A. iut. Stuff and nonsense 1 Bosh ! 

1766 Goldsm. yic. iV. xi. The very impolite behaviour of 
Jlr. Burchell, who . . at the conclusion of every sentence 
would cry out Fudge ! c 1818 Peel in Croker Papers (1884) 
L iv, X16 To all the latter part of your letter I answer, . Fudge. 
X842 Barham Ingol. Leg,, Bloudie yacke. But others cry 
‘ fudge’. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow I. xv. 200 
Anything of consequence to say ? Fudge ] He is coming 
begging. 

B. sb. 

1. Contemptible nonsense, ‘ stuff’, bosh. 

1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest x, That is all fudge to 
frighten you. 1838 Lowell Lett. (1804) 1 . 28 As for my 
dependence on my own powers, 'tis all fudge. 1865 E. C. 
Clayton Cruel Fortune II. 105, I only hope your marriage 
will cure you of your silly fudge. 

2. A made-up story, a deceit. 

1797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar (?/r/(i8i3) HI. 112 But 
that must be all a fudge; because, you see, he did not over- 
take you. 1841 Lytton Nt. ^ Morn, ii, vii, Very genteel 
young man— prepossessing appearance — (that’s a fudge !) 
highly educated. 1878 Emerson Misc. Papers, Fort, 
Repnbl. Wks. (Bohn) HI. 399 'Tis a wild democracy; the 
riot of mediocrities and dishonesties and fudges. 

3. An impostor, humbug. 

1794 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Ellen HI. 132 What an old 
fudge ! You won’t give her up, I hope, Charles. 

Fud^e V. [app. an onomatopoeic altera- 

tion of Fadge V., with vowel expressive of more 
clumsy action .3 

1. traits. To fit together or adjust in a clumsy, 
makeshift, or dishonest manner ; to patch or ‘ fake ’ 
up ; to * cook ’ accounts. Often in schoolboy lan- 
guage: To make (a problem) look as if it had 
been correctly worked, by altering figures; to con- 
ceal the defects of (a map or other drawing) by 
adjustment of the parts, so that no glaring dis- 
proportion is observed ; and in other like uses. 
Cf. Fadge v. 3 . Often with up. 

The first quot. is open to doubt, as the word may be 
a misprint ior /ridged. 

1674 N. Fawfax 4 * S^fv.Ep.Ded., They may.. be., 
fudged up into such a smirkish liveliness, as may last as 
long as the Summers warmth holds on. 1771 Luckombe 


Printing Fudge, to contrive without necessary Materials 
or do Work in a bungling Alanner. i86x Sala Dutch 
Pictures xvi. 255 Do they go to chapel in surplices, and 
fudge imposition^? xSSy Miss Braudon Birds of Prey 
I. ii, Any one who can fudge up the faintest pretence of 
a claim to it. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah II. 99 
They fudged their accounts so as to give little or no trouble 
to the almighty control department. i 885 C. D. Warner 
Their Pilgrim, xiv. 297 A stout resolute matron . . with 
a lot of cotton lace fudged about her neck. 1890 W. West- 
COTT in Brit. Med. yml. 15 Mar. 620 The root of the white 
bryony is sometimes fudged up by dealers to imitate the 
mandrake root. 

ahsol, x888 RvE Reconi-searching^ 9 Straining coinci- 
dences, presuming identities, and fudging judiciously. 

b. To thrust awkwardly or irrelevantly ; to 
foist in. 

1776 Foote Baitf^pt in. ^Vks. 1799 II. 128 That last 
suppose is fudged in. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 708 This 
adjected part of the plan, which has been fudged in with 
so much unnecessary haste. 

c. Naut. To fudge a day's work : to work a dead 
reckoning by rapid ‘ rule of thumb ’ methods. 

1820 Marryat Ring's Own viii. He could fudge a day's 
work. 1836 — Midsk. Easy xviii, Before they arrived at 
Malta, Jack could fudge a day’s work. 

2. inir. To fit in with what is anticipated, come 
off ; also, to turn out, result ; = Fadge v. 4 . 

Is fadoe the true reading in these passages ? 

1615 Chamberlain Let. 15 June m Crt. Times yas. I 
(1849) I. 366 Sir Fulk Greville is once more in speech to be 
made a baron, .but, if that fudge not, the Bishop of Win- 
chester is in the way to be lord privy seal. 1B29 Scott yml. 

2 Feb.,'We will see how this will fudge. 1831 Ihid. 20 Jan., 
We will see how the matter fudges. 

3. [f. Fudge int. or To talk nonsense, tell 
‘ crams '. Also quasi-/r<Z 7 /.r. 

1834 Tail's Mag, I. 205 The Duchess, .feeds, flatters and 
fudges them into allegiance. xZZ^ Chester Gloss., Fudge, 
to talk nonsense ; especially with the intent to cram another 
person. 

Hence Fudged ppl- ci., Fu’dging vbl. sb. 

i860 R. F. Burton Centty Afr. I. v. 132 He had., an 
addiction to ‘fudging’, which rendered the severest over- 
seeingnecessary. jSSsRYE/fA/. A<»^//t226A lot of fudged 
heraldrj’. 1895 Edin. Rev. Apr. 465 A circular dome can 
easily be raised with only a little fudging of the surfaces. 

Fudge-wheel. Fudge + Wheel 
(See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 921 Fudge-wheel (Shoe- 
making), a tool to ornament the edge of a sole, 

Fudgy (fo'dgi), a. [? f. Fudge v. + -y1.] 

1. Fretful, irritable, uneasy. 

18x9 Blackw. Mag. V. 677 (He] kept running to and fro 
like a wasp without a sting, very fierce and fudgy. 1883 
Hants Gloss. s.v.. They young cows are apt to be fudgy in 
milking. 

2. U.S. Botched, bungling, awkward. 

1872 C. D. Wari^cr Saunterings{\ZZ^ 156 There is some 
fashion, in a fudgy quaint way, here in Munich. 
Fueillemort(e : see Feuillemorte, Filemot. 
Fuel (fixrel), sb. Forms : 4-5 fewaile, 5-6 -all, 
5“8 -el(l, 4-5 fowayle, 5 -aly, 4 .Sr. fwaill, 
4-7 fueli(e, 8 feuel, 7” fdeL [a, OF. fowaille, 
feuaile popular 'L. focdlia, neut, pi. of focdlis adj., 
f. focus fire : see Focus. In the mcdijcval Lat. of 
France and England focalia ^\,,focale or focalium 
sing., frequently occur in chartere with reference to 
the obligation to ftirnish or the right to demand 
supplies of fuel.] 

1. Material for burning, combustible matter as 
used in fires, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cix. (149s) 528 In many 
places the grounde is gleivy : and of it they make good 
fuell. C1400 MaUNDEv. (Roxb.) xxvii. 126 Men..driez 
bestez dung and brynnez for defaute of fewaile. c X450 Bk. 
Curtasye 385 in Babecs Bk. 311 Fuelle hat schalle brenne 
In halle. 1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 347 Meate, clothe, 
and fewell withe the same to bye. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 
497 Divers kinds of Coale, and earth fewell. 1727 Swift 
dulliveriw. i. 180 Dry grass and sea- weed which 1 intended 
for feuel. 18x5 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 1 . 381 
Shrubs, which, .serve forfueL 1827 Faraday Manip. 
iv. 08 The fuel to be used in furnaces, .coal, coke, and char- 
coal. 

r In the poem of Coer deLion, which contains the earliest 
known examples of the word in Eng., it seems to be used 
for ‘ victuals, provisions ', perh. by a misinterpretation^ of 
the OF. phrase bouche et fouaille * and fuel*, which 
seems to have been current as a general expression for the 
necessaries of life ; cf. the quots, from Barbour below. 

13. . Coer de L, 1471 No man sellc hem no fowayle. Ibid, 
1545 ‘ Swylk fowayle as we bought yistyrday. For no catel 
get I may.' Rychard aunsweryd . . ‘ Off froyt here is gret 
plente ! ’. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 64 The castell weill 
vittalit thai. With met and fwmll can purvay. Ibid. 170 
[Thai] na wittaill na fwaill had. 

b. fg. ; esp. something that serves to feed or 
inflame passion, excitement, or the like, 

ciS8o Ctess Peribroke Ps. cxivii. 3 [He) Fuell of life 
to mountaine cattailc yieldes, Drayton Legends lii. 

X47 My blandishments were Fuell to that fire. 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. m. 206 They foment, and adde 
fuell to their inimicitious qualities. x68x Temple Mem. iii, 
Wks. 1731 I. 339 Lord Shaftsbury had been busie in pre- 
paring Fewel for next Session. X 7®9 Steele Tatter No. 
150 r 6 Where each Party isalways laying up Fuel for Dis- 
sention. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11. ly. vm, 273 This 
elevation added fuel to the ambition of Hydcr. i835Thirl- 
WALL Greece l.v«L299Eni<jynieats whichcould supply fuel 
to private cupidity. *855 Bain Senses 4 " Int, 111. lii. § 13 
Difficulty adds fuel to the flame. 


^ 2. (W ith a and pi.') A kind of fuel. *t' Also pi. 
in collective sense, articles serving as fuel. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 775 Turf, and Peat, and Cow.^heards 
are cheap Fewels, and last long, n z^4 AI. Robinson 
Autobwg.{xZ^6) 60 That none should be troublesome to 
their neighbours by cutting their wood or breaking their 
fuels. 1776 Adam Smith IK N. i. xi. 11. (1869) 1 . 176 Coals 
are a less agreeable fuel than wood. 1858 Lardner Hand- 
bk. Nat. Phil. 386 This fuel, like coal, consists principally 
of carbon and hydrogen in variousproporlions. 1894 Daily 
Ne^vs 25 May 2/6 Mr. G. Stockfieth read a paper on 
* Liquid Fuels 

3. atirzb, and Comb.., as fuelforesi, -house, -log, 
-wood. 


1895 Daily News 16 May 6/5 A French •fuel forest. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 473 "Fuel-house. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 126 One half of her deck is 
dedicated to "fuel logs. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 330 
Hay, Straw, "Fewel wood. 1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1885) L 361 There is a good deal of fuel-wood. 

c. Special comb. ; f fuel-bear (see quot. and 
Bier) ; fuel-economizer, a contrivance for saving 
fuel in an engine or furnace ; fuel-feeder (see 
quot.) ; fuel-gas, gas intended for use as fuel. 

x6i2 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 117 The "Fewell-beare 
is a generall part of a Furnace which beareth and holdeth 
the fewell and fire. 1880 Engineering 2 Apr. 262 An arrange- 
ment of "fuel economiser. 1874 Knight Did. Mech. L 921 
* Fuel feeder, a device for feeding fuel in graduated quanti- 
ties to a furnace. x886 yml. Franklin Inst. CXXI. 311 
Some form of "fuel-gas will be manufactured to take its place. 
Fuel (fix?el), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To feed or furnish wilh fuel. /x/. and_^^. 
^1592 Marlowe Massacre Paris i. i, The native sparks 

of princely love. .May still be fuell’d in our progeny. 1609 
W. M. Man in Moone {xZ^tp 12 Flvechimnies, well fewel’d, 
vent not more smoake then his mouth and nostrils. 1647 
Cowley Mistress, Despair W, That dreadful Name, Which 
fewels the infernal Flame, a xjxx Ken Hyntnarium 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II, 130 Wealth fuel’d Sin, 1733 Cheyne 
Eng. Malady ii. viii, §8 (1734) 204 Neglecting the Means, 
or fuelling the Disease by a Mal-regimen, 1811 W. R. 
Spencer Poems 120 Whose fires are not lighted and fuel’d 
by Love. 18x7 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 129 The 
magic cauldron of a fervid and ebullient fancy, constantly 
fuelled by an unexampled opulence of language. 1859 Ld. 
Lytton Wanderer 169 We fuel ourselves, I conceive, The 
fire the Fiend lights. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xvi, 

I would not put a trunk of wood on the fire in the kitchen, 
but let Annie, .fuel it. 

2. intr. To get fuel. 

1880 Dixon Windsor IV. ii. 14 Poor people had enjoyed 
the right of fuelling in the park. 

t Fu*elist, Obs. rare. [f. Fuel + -ist.] One 
■who supplies fuel. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 538 First that our Fuelist begin 
with the Underwood. 1736 in Bailey (folio), 

Fuellage, obs. form of Foliage. 

Fuelled (fiw'eld), ppl. a. [f. Fuel + -ed ^] 
Furnished with fuel. 

1624 WoTTON Elem. Arch, in Reliq, (1651) 203 Some [of the 
precepts for well-building] are plainly Oeconomicall ; as that 
the seat be well-watered and well fuelled. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 234 ThundringiEina, whose combustible And fewel’d 
entrals, etc. 1730-46 Tho.mson Autumn 502 The fuel’d 
chimney blazes wide. 1772 Murphy Grecian Dau. iv. ii, The 
fuelled entrails [of mount Altna] summon all their rage. 
Fueller (fi?7*el9i). Now rare, [f. Fuelz/. - f- 
-erL] One who or that which supplies fuel for 
fires. Also, the domestic who makes the fires, 
and fg. 

14 . . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 688/32 Hie focarius, a fewyller. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 145/1 Fueller {A. Fewcller), focarius. 
iS9t Percivall Sp. Did., Lenador, a fueller, a wood 
carrier. x6oi Chettle & Mundav Death Earl of Hunt- 
ington r. in Hazl. Dodsley VIIL 235 See the fueller Suffer 
the cook to want no wood, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) 738 Let vs see what fine fuellers they 
be in the Popes kichen that they can make the Purgatorie 
fire so cunningly. 1647 C. Harvey Sch. Heart (Grosart) 
122 See how hell’s fueller his bellowes plies Blowing the fire 
that burnt too fast before. x•Jzo%^XJei^?e.Stow'sSurv.{x^l^() 
II. V. xiv. 313/2 The Carmen . . were incorporated with the 
people called Fuellers by the name of woodmongers. 1892 
Columbus tfyWxd) Dispatch 5 May, The fuelers ..desire to 
help the cargo loaders. 

Fuelless (fix7*eliles), a. [f. Fuel jA - f -LESS.] 
Destitute of fuel. 

1897 Sat. Rev. LXXXHL 251/2 The party entered the 
fuelless wastes of the Barren Land. 

t Fu'ellize, 2 '. Obs. [f. Fuelj-<^. t-ize.] irons . 
To supply with fuel, feed. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature v. 33 Whom the 
ordinary Creatures cannot content in fuellizing and refresh- 
ing Nature. Ibid, xiii. § 2. 203 Imagining to satisfie Lust, 
by fuellizing and feeding it. 

Fuerse, obs. form of Fierce. 

Fuff (f»f), sb. Chiefly Sc. [f. next vbj 

1. A puff of wind ; also a sound resembling this; 
the ‘ spit ’ of a cat ; a whiff (of tobacco-smoke). ^ 

XS3S Lyndesay Satyre 2137 Ane fistand 
fuffe. 1804 Tarras Poems 67 Something hin her 
skyte, Gat up, an’ gied a Aiff. 18x6 Scott AnUq.^^% 
ghaist..then disappeared like a ° ,i°^^vT*TV 
Stevenson Thrown yanet In Gomhtlt Mfg.Jp- -pyi 
‘'There cam’ a clap o’ wund, like a cat s fuff bv 

Presb. Mag. Apr. 167 The stillness was unbroken save Dj 
the cheerful fuff of the fire. 

2. A burst of ill temper; h«" • n 

Carlyle Let. 28 Jan. in Froude Remin. (1882) II. 



FUFF. 

I have put the Stimabile in a great fuff. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 235 The causelessness of all this fuff stirred my 

own bile. n rr 

3. ? A soft feathery mass. (Cf. Jtnff.) 
vjoo S. L. tr. Fryk^i Voy. E. hid, 47 The Leaves [of the 
coco-nut tree] spread themselves all in a fuff, and the Nutts 
under them. 

Fuff *SV. and flf/VzA [echoic. Cf. Faffle, 

/^dial.] 

1. intr. Topnff. Said of a breeze, fire, etc. ; also, 
of a person in anger or ont of breath. Also, io 
fttme and fitff, fiiff and pegh. 

1513 Douglas ^neis vin. vii. 120 The hait fyr Doisfuf 
and blaw in blesis byrnand schyr. 1721 Ramsav Elegy 
Patie Bimte Hi, When strangers landed . . Fuffin an pegh- 
ing, he wad gang, And crave their pardon that sae lang 
He'd been a coming. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood yrul. vii. 
(1884) 204 She fuffed and kindled, if they but opened their 
mouth. ' 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 160 
For ane that gat in 0’ that rout, Ten fuffin’ stood a while 
thalrout. 1822 Hogg Perils of Man II. 30 He brings 
me in mind o’ a barrel o* beer, fuming and faffing. 1864 
Athenxum No. 1928. 456/2 It was a smithy, fuffing, glow* 
ing. 1876 Whitby Gloss.^ Enffy to puff, as a breeze does, 
b. To go aiuay or ^with a puff. lit. and Jig. 
1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie HI. xviii. 150 ‘ He fuffed awa wi 
a’ his gowd and gear to Miss Jenny 1892 Northumbld. 
Gloss. s,v., The poother fuffed off iv a jiffy. 

2. Of a cat or tiger : To ‘ spit ’. 

a 1693 [see the vbl. sb.]. 1840 Mrs. Carlyle [1883) I. 
124 Coiled up and fuffing like a young tiger about to spring. 

3. trans. To puff (a tobacco-pipe). Also, to 
send ont (steam) with a fuff. 

1787 Burns Halloiueen xiii, She fufFt her pipe wi' sic a 
lunt. j8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlv, ‘ Reuben Butler isna the 
man I take him to be, if he disna learn the Captain to fuff 
his pipe some other gate than in God’s house.’ i8c)4Crockett 
Raiders 240 The pot boiled and fuffed out little puffs of 
steam. 

Hence Fu*fflng vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1687 CoLViL Whigs Snpplic.^ (i 75 t) 151 Batrons. .Doth fall 
a fuffing, and a mewing, While monkeys are the chesnuts 
chewing. <ri693URQUHARTi?airA2«T in. xiii. 107 Mioling of 
Tygers, bruzzing of Bears, sussing {read fuffing (Jam.)] of 
Kilnings. 1822^ Hogg Perils of Man II, 231, ‘ 1 should hae 
said something in return, but. , I was like to fa’ to the fuffing 
and greeting,' i8ps Crockett 165 ‘Them 

that steals . . burns in mucklehell — bleezin’ up in fuffin' loives.' 

Fuff (fof), interj. Sc. a. Used to imitate a 
sound, b. An exclamation of contempt. 

2780 Mayne Siller Gun n. xli, Fuff play'd the priming- 
heels owr ither, They fell in shairn ! 1804 Tarras Poems 4 
Fuff, Robie man ! chear up your dowie saul ! 

Fuffle (fcH), V. Sc. rare, [onomatopoeic.] 
trans. To throw into disorder; to jerk about; to 
hustle, treat with contumely. Hence Pu'fflecl///. a. 
Also Pu'ffle jA, violent exertion, fuss. 

2536 Lyndesay a nsvi. Kingis Flyting 54 That feynd, with 
fuffilling of hir roislit hoch, Cai.st doun the fat, 2635 D. 
Dickson Praci. Writ. (1845) I. 177 Thou must be content 
instead of favour to be fuffled. 2801 Hocc Sc. Pastorals 
14 When muckle Pate, wi' despVate fuffle, Had at Poltowa 
won the scuffle. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd {xZsi-j) 
66 He saw the Vicar. . In fuffel'd garb, and pUcht ungainly, 

Fuffy (fn'fi), a. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Fuff sb. 
+ -Yl.] 

1 . Light and soft. 

1824 in Craven Gloss. 1851 S. Judd Margaret xvii. (1871) 
147 She mounted the high, white, fuffy plain [of snow]. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Fuffy, light, soft, and fraught with dust, 
like a fuzz-ball. 

2. ‘ Huffy ‘ touchy ’. 

2858 M. PoRTCous Souter yohnny 30 Nocht invites Your 
fuffy hardship, mair nor see His Satellites. 

II Fofu iSn'ln). IVest Africatt. (See quots.) 

1863 Wand. W , Africa II, 244 ‘ Fufu ’ is composed of yam, 
plaintain, or casava ; it is peeled, boiled, pounded and made 
into balls. 1888 Daily News 17 July 5/3 Plantains form 
the staple of food with the natives, who beat them up into 
fufu. 

Fug, Sc. form of Fog sb.^ 

Fugacious (fi«g^‘‘j3s),tz. Also 7 -atious, [f. 
h.fngdci^jfngax (f. fttgere to flee) + -0US.3 
1. Apt to Hee away or flit. a. Of immaterial 
things : Tending to disappear, of short duration ; 
evanescent, fleeting, transient, fugitive, 

2634 Rainbow Labour (1635) Aij, Fugatious words, wWch 
escape the wres pursuit. axSrj Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 
in. S3 A thing most fugacious and slippery, 2722 Wollaston 
Relig. Nat. ix. 206 With at best only a few deceitful, little, 
fug.icious pleasures interspersed. 2774 Warto.n Nlst. Eng. 
Poetry xli. III. 433 , 1 owe this information to the manuscript 
papers of these fugacious anecdotes. 18x7 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XLI V. 334 There is in the affection of poetic 
readers a something very fugacious. 1855 Ht. Martineau 
Autobiog. (1877) II. 226 The fugacious nature of life and 
time. 286^ Mill Exam. Hamilton 203 Colours, tastes, 
smells, .being, in comparison, fugacious. 

b. Of persons; f Ready to run away. Also 
humorously (of persons), fleeing; (of things) slip- 
pery. rare. 

1651 J. F[reake] Agrippn's Oce. Philos. 557 llie most 
fugatious of all the Gods. 187a Howells Wedd. '}onm. 81 
The oily slices of fugacious potatoes slipping about in the 
dish. xM5 HarpePs Mag. Feb. 367/ 1 Aunt . . chuckled away 
to herself at the retrospect of her own fugacious Hgure. 

c. Of a material substance : Volatile. 

2671 J, Webster Meialtogr. vHi. 126 This frimum ens 
..is a fugacious spirit. ^ 26^ Ir, Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
vr. 198 Tlie fugacious poison departs as the Serum breahs 
oUt. 2794 G. Adams Nat. ff Exp. Philos. I. xi. 433 No one 
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. . has analyzed the fugacious element of air with more 
success. 2823 Mechanics Mag. No. 10. 160 From the 
highly fugacious nature of that part of coffee on which its 
fine flavour depends. 

2. Bot. and ZooL Falling or fading early ; soon 
cast off. Cf. Caducous i. 

1750 G. Hughes Barhadoes -^^ An immoderate use of crude 
fugacious fruits.. will likewise occasion a Diarrhma. 2796 
Withering, Brit. Plants (ed. 3I IV. 288 Curtain while, 
delicate, fugacious, hanging in fragments at the edge of the 
pileus. X796 C. Marshall m.(i8i^) 16 Seed. .may 
be e.xtreemJy fugacious by its slight adhesion to the plant. 
2874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 18 In some Agarics the ring is 
very fugacious or absent altogether. 2877-84 F. E. Hulme 
Wild FI. Ser. 1. p. xiv, Petals, .very fugacious. 

Hence rng’axiously adv.^ Pug^a'cionsness. 

2664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. Inirod. 56 Well therefore did .. 
Columella put his Gard’ner in mind of the fugaciousness 
of the Seasons. x8ix A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp, (1830) 
loii Sulphuretted hydrogen is known to be contained in 
water . . by its reddening the infusion of litmus fugaciously. 
2822 New Monthly Mag. I. 160 The utter inanity and 
fugaciousness of all mortal grandeur, 287$ H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) xx6 The volatility of ammonia and the 
extreme fugaciousness of its action. 

Fngacity (fir/gce*siti). [f. as prec. -{- -tv*.] The 
quality of being fugacious; instability; transitori- 
ness. Of a material substance : Volatility, 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Fugacity, a readiness to run 

away, inconstancy, an inclination to flight. 2666 Boyle 
Orig. Formes 4- Qual. 190 By our Experiment, its Fugacity 
is so restrain’d, that.. the endured a good 

Are in the Retort. 1751 Johnson Ramblcr'NQ. 143 P3 The 
deceilfulness of hope, the fugacity of pleasure, the fragility 
of beauty. 2807 F. Wrancham Semi. TransL Script. 32 
Considerations of the fugacity of time. xSso Lindley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 288 The acrid principle . . notwithstanding its 
fugacity, has been lately obtained pure. 2842-44 Emerson 
Ess., Poet{iZZs) n. 321 The accidency and fugacity of the 
symbol. 2868 Bushnell Serm. Liv. SiibJ. 281 The fugacities 
are left behind us. 

Comb. 2894 Brit, yml. Photog. XLI. 68 The fugacity- 
producing quality of this bath. 

fFu'gacy. Obs. \tx%\{iyA.T^.*fugdcia,i.fugax.'\ 
Flight ; also, the fact of being a fugitive slave. 

C2600 Norden Spec. Brit., Comw. (1728) 2 Upon the 
fugacie of the conquered Britons. 26x0 W, Folkischam 
Art cf Survey iii. iv.?! All goods and chattels, which being 
stolne, are left or forsaken by the thiefe in his fugacie. 
(^2642 Bp. Montagu Acts Mon.ix 6 ^z) 25 That earthly 
City, built up by Cain in the Land of his B.inishment, 
and Fugacy from God. ^2662 Holyday yuvenal 262 They 
were branded to express their fugacy with ‘b or F. 
Fugade, var. of Fougade. 

1687 J. Richards yrjtl. Siege Bnda 18 Those that went to 
the Left were, .beaten off, by the springing of a Fugade. 

Fugal (fiz/'gal), sb. Australian, [short f. CEh*- 
TRIFUG AL.] A centrifugal machine for drying wool. 

189s Australian Pastoralist Rev. 15 Aug. p.xii, Will dry 
more Wool at less cost than any other Fugal made. 

Fugal (fi«'gal), a. Music, [f. Fugue - h-AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of fugues. 

1854 ChcrubiuPs Counterpoint 7 He will be able to form 
himself in the style which befits the fugal art. 2875 Ouseley 
Mus, Form ii. 23 This is.. common in fugal works. 2882 
Mus. Trades Rev. 15 Feb. 7/1 It is in B minor allegro, and 
opens with a fugal figure. 

Hence Pu'gally adv., in a fugal manner. 

2893 Dally Nexvs 4 Nov. 2/1 The various themes are 
properly developed, and in at least two instances are even 
treated fugally. 

+ Fu’gatei V. Obs. rare. [f. L, fugdt- ppl. stem 
of fugdre to put to flight, f, fuga flight.] trans. To 
put lo flight, 

2603 Harsnet Pop, Impost. 67 It hath not the qualities of 
Stygian fire, .to, .fugate the devil. 2653 J. Mayer Comm, 
yob, etc. 236 Singing Psalmes fugates Devils. 

f Ftlga*tion. Obs. [ad. med.L. Jugdiim-ern, 
n. of action f. "L., fugdre ; see prec.] a. A chase ; 
privilege of hunting. 1). A ‘ run ’ for cattle. 

a 2483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 62 This Clerk 
owght to have a booke of Remembraunces of all manner 
pourveyaunces of beefe and motons . . that the pasture and 
fugations take trewe allowance. 1502 Arnolde Chron. 
(x8ix) 2 That they haue their fugacions and huntyngis lyke 
as they had the tyme of King Harry the Second. 25*6 
Househ, Ord, (1790) 196 Item, Fugation of beefs, muttons, 
and vealcs. 

II Fugato (fi'^ga'te), adv. Music. [It, fugato 
fugued, f. fuga P’ugue.] In the fugue style, but 
not in strict fugue form. Also sb. Music composed 
in this stjde (Stainer Sc Barrett iS5'6). 

2866 Engel Nat. Mus. iii. 104 The motive is treated 
fug.ato at the commencement of the allegro. 

t Fuga'tor. Obs. rare "^. In 7 fugatour, [a. 
late h. fugdtory agent-n. f. fugdre ; see Fugate.] 
That which puts to flight or drives away. 

2657 To.ml!Nson Renou's Disp. 300 It is a most solemn 
fugatour of Pestilence. 

f Fuge,J<5. Obs—^ f?ad.L.y//^ flight.] ?FIight. | 

'2436 in Pol. Poems (1859) II. 198 Assaute was there none ; 
No sege, but fuge, Welle was he that myght gon. 

tFuge, Obs.^ [ad. to flee.] intr. 

To flee. 

2566 G. Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (1587) 34, I lo fuge 
.md away hither as fast as I could. 

•fuge (fi«d5), suffix, occurring in words (adj. and 
sb.) f. mod.L. types in fttgus. According to classical 
L. analogy, this ending should be connected with 
fugere to flee (cf, profugus), and should have the 
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sense ‘fleeing from* (cf. lucifugus, crifuga). In 
the medical words febrifugus, lit. driving away 
fevers, vermifugus expelling worms, however, the 
ending derives its sense from "L. fugdre, to put to 
flight. In imitation of the anglicized forms of 
these, nonce-wds. in -fuge have occasionally been 
formed ; chiefly on Lat. stems, as Demunifuge 
(q.v.), dolorifuge, something to drive away pain ; 
but occasionally on Eng. words, as mendacityfuge. 

2802-12 Bentham Rationale of fudic. Eyid, (1827) V. jx. 
iv. 429 In all purely pecuniary cases, to which the virtue of 
the mendacity-fuge diaphoretic does not extend. 2891 T. 
Hardy Tess I. 86 The children ..had made use of this idea 
as a species of dolorifuge after the death of the horse. 

tFu*geaud,n. Obs.—'^ [Belongs to the spurious 
Sherwood dialect of the piece ; it may be an altera- 
tion of Figent.] 

• 2637 B. JoNSON Sad Sheph. ii. 1, Shew your sell In all the 
shepherds bauldly ; gaing amang ’em, Be mickel in their 
ej'e, frequent and fugeand. 

t Fuger^, fugo. Obs. \ci. hY.sataynfugeree, 
in Slat. Kdiu. IV (CJodefr.).] 
j 2465 in Poston Lett. III. 436 The polronds of a payre 
bryganders of rede sateyn ffugr. 2596 Unton Invent. (2841) 
II One cover of a fielde bedde of fuger satten yellowe and 
r«dde. 1638 Lane. Wills III. 206 And a petticoate of fugo 
satten layd on w^** silver and gold lace and spangled, 
t Fuger 2. Obs.-^ 

2681 Mrs. Behn Rover 11. Epil., Right Worsbipfuls and 
Squires : Who Jaugh, and cry Ads Nigs, 'tis woundy good 
When the fuger’s all the Jest that’s understood. 
•bFugeratta. Obs. [quasi-It.deriv.ofFuGERl.] 
2638 Proclam. 5 Sep, in Rymer Feed. (1735) 271/1 Silk 
Mohair, Barratine Silk, Rash Silk. .Fugeratla. 

Fuggy, Sc. form of Foggy n.3 
+ Fugh, int. Obs. Variant of fotigh, Faugh. 
i69oDRYDEMi?<7« Sebnsi. 11. ii, A veryfilthy Fellow: how 
odiously he smells of his Country garlike ! fugh, how he 
stinks of Spain ! 2755 in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 
Fughist, obs. form of Fuguist. 

Fu’gie. Sc. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 8 fugee. 
[perh. f. fugre in the Law Lat. phrase in meditatione 
fttgte ‘contemplating flight’, occurring in the ‘fugie- 
warrant * (see 2).] 

1. A cock that will not fight ; a runaway. Hence 
as a term of abuse, a coward. 

2777 Brand Pop. Antiq, (1813) I. 61 The School-masters 
were said to preside at the Battle, and claimed the run- 
away Cocks, called Fugees, as their perquisites. 278^ R. 
Forbes Poems in Buchan Dial. 29 How foul’s the bibble 
he spits out, Fan he ca's me a fugee ! 2834 H. Miller 
Scenes ^ Leg. xxviii. (1857) 4*3 The birds.. were converted 
into droits, under the ill-omened name of fugies. 2876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scotl. n. xiv. 478 The master .. enjoyed the 
perquisite of all the runaway cocks, called fugies. 

2. Comb.: fugie-warrant, a warrant granted 
against a debtor, on a sworn information that he 
intends to flee. 

1826 Scott xxxix, ‘Ay’, said Ochiltree, ‘that will 

be what they ca’ the fugie-warrants. 
t Fu'gient, a. Obsr^^ [ad. 'L.fztgient em, pr. 
pple, ol L.fugh^e to flee.] Fleeing. 

2650 Ashmdle Chym. Collect. 60 Lest the fugient should 
first fly away, before the Fire could any way bring forth the 
persequent thing. 

t Fu-giU. Obs.'^'^ [ad, med.L. _/)/^V/n.] A 
glandular swelling. 

2543 Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg. 129 Scruphules and fugilles 
ben often engendred vnder the anne holes. [2706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey) Fugile, an Impostume in the Ears.] 

+ Tu'gitable, a. Obs. rare - \ [f. L. fugit- 

(see F UGJTI ve) + -abee.] ■= F ugitive, 

2628 Feltham Resolves II. xlvii. 139 Devoting thee to 
pleasure, and the fugitable [2631 fugitiue] toyes of life. 

Fu’gitate, ///. G. Sc. Law. [yd.'L.fttgitdhus, 
■pa., pple. otfugitdre : see next.] Outlawed. 

2753 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 235 Such of the 
Pannels as were absent, were fugitate. 

Fugitate (fiw'd3it€U), v. [f. \..fugitdt’ ppl. 
stem of fugitdre, frequentative vb. f. fugere to flee, 
but as used in Sc. Law f. Fugit-ive + -ate 3.] 

1. trans. Sc. Law. To declare fugitive, to outlaw. 

27ZI WoDROw Sufferings Ch. Scotl. I. ii On the of 

October [1660] the Committee fugitate Sir Archibald Johns- 
toun of Waristoun [and others]. 17W Chron. in. Ann. Reg. 
6^2 The offenders were both fugitated for non-appearance. 

2. intr. To run away. rare'~^. 

2830 Fraser's Mag. I. 182 My valet.. had edged to the 
door, and was on the point of fugiiaiing. 

Hence Fu'gitated///. a,, put to flight, expelled. 
28*4 J. McCulloch Highlands Scotl. IV. 171 Many 
manuscripts were carried to Douay, Rome, and Katisbon, 
by the fugitated monks. 

Fugitatioa (fi77cl3iti?’’j3n). [n. of action from 
prec. ; see -atiok.] 

1. Sc. Law. A judicial sentence, declaring a person 
to be a fugitive from justice, and inflicting tlie 
penalty of outlawry and confiscation of goods. 

-.75* J. Louthian Fcrrti o/ Process (ed. e) 144 The Sentence 
of Fugitation is pronounced by the Clerk to the hlaccr.. 
thus: ‘The Lords Justice-Clerk and Commissioners ot 

Justiciary, Decern and adjudge — , --and to be Out-laws 

and Fucitives - . and ordain.. all their moveable Goods .. to 
be escheat. 28*0 Ediu. Rev. XXXIV, 102 Pronounce 
sentence of outlawry and fugitation, 1880 RIasson Milton 
VI. I. i- 234 On the xoth of October there was a decree 01 
fugitation orouilawrj’ against Sir Archibald Johnstone [etc.]. 
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b. iransf. Exclusion from society. 

1837 Biac/au. J^fag. XLII. 516 Their ladyships know well 
that, .instant fugitation [would] be the inevitable reward of 
too nluch candour. 

2. The action of fleeing. 

1823 Blackzv. Mag. XIV. 14 The bustle of fugitation and 
war. i88x Masson De Qutncey jio With all allowance for 
his wanderings and fugitations. 

Fugitive (fi; 7 ‘d 5 itiv), a. and Forms; 4-6 
fugit-, fugyt-, -if(e, -yfCe, -yve, (5 fegetyfiF), 6- 
fugitive. [a. Y . fu^iify fugitive^ ad. 'L.fugitivus^ 

i. fugit- ppl. stem of fugcre to flee.] 

A. adj. (Formerly sometimes with inflected 
plural, esp. in legal phrases after AF.) 

1. Apt or tending to flee ; given to, or in the act 
of, running away. 

x6o6 Shaks. A7if. Ct. in. i. 7 Whilst yet with Parthian 
blood thy Sword is warme, The Fugitiue Parthians follow. 
1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents iii. xv. soo Hee was 
not much pleased with this fugitive course, a x^c^T. Brown 
Pleas. £/>. Wk-s. 1730 I. 110 Call back our fugitive mercers 
from Covent-garden. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 68 His 
oars with fugitive hurry the waters beat. 

Jig. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xx. 87 Fugitive Divines, 
that like cowards . . run away from their Text. 1644 M ilton 
ArcoJ. (Arb.) 45 A fugitive and cloister’d vertue. .that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary. 

b. That has taken flight, esp. from duty, an 
enemy, justice, or a master. ’j'Also, of a debtor: 
Intending flight. 

• 1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 376 That no citezein be attached 
by his body as fugityf. 1495 Act 11 Hen. Vll , c. 48. § 2 
Catalles of felons fugitif. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Foy. 
(1589) 255 That none should receiue the others subiects 
fugitiues. 1535 CovERDALE Judg. xii. 5 Now whan one of 
y® fugityue Ephraites dyd saye [etc.]. 1576 Fleming Panojl. 
Epist. 139 If it be my lucke to recover the fugitive fellowe 
[a slave]. 1597 Skene De Ferb. Sign. 120 IVlalefactoures 
quha are fugitive fra the law. i6oo Holland Livy xxiv. 
XXX. (1609) 530 There were scourged and beheaded of 
fugitive traitours, to the number of two thousand. 16x3 Sir 
H. Finch Law (1636) 78 In London, if the debtor be fugitive, 
that the creditor before the day of payment may arrest him 
to find better surety. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 16 The wrauth 
Of stern Achilles on his Foe pursu’d Thrice Fugitive about 
Troy Wall. 1748 Richafdson Clarissa III. xxxi. x68 To 
countenance a fugitive daughter, in opposition to her parents. 
X753 Glover Boadicea i. i, Come from your bills, ye fugitive 
remains Of shattered colioris. 1706 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) III, 90 To implore the pardon 
of a poor fugitive negress. x8ss SIacaulav Hist. Eng. III. 
224 The fugitive Englishry found in England . . munificent 
relief. x88o E. Kikke Garjield xg This was the first instance 
in which a Union officer refused to return a fugitive slave. 

*SS* Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb^ By what 
crafte..the kynge maye,.drawe to him agame fugitiue 
Naples. 1704 Addr. Glamorgan in Loud. Gas. No. 4064/6 
For him it was reserved to reduce fugitive Victory to her 
former Mistriss's Land. 

+ c. Of a substance {e. g. the metal mercury) ; 
Escaping from or eluding the grasp, slippery. Ods.^^ 
<•1485 Dtgby Mysi. (1882) iii. 318 pe fegetyff mercury 
[perteynyng] on-to mercuryus. 
t2. Drivenout, banished, exiled. Cons^./rom^of, 
<rx384 Chaucer Famei. 146 That first came thorgh his 
destanee ffugityfe of Troy Contree In Italye, 1513 Douglas 
jEneis\.\.^ The man. .that fugitive By fait to Italecoynie. 
IS 49 Compl. Scot. ix. 81 He vas fugitiue fra al cunireis. 
cxs6o R. ftloRicEin Lett. Lit. Meti (Camden) 25, I became 
fugityve frome myn awne house, 1398 Grenewey Tacitus' 
Ann. 34 The Armenians, .receiued the fugitiue Vonones. 

3. Moving from place to place ; flitting, shifting, 
vagabond. Also fig. Fickle. 

1481 Ca.xton Godfrey cxxxi. 195 heading, How guyllem 
de grateuylle and his felaws fugyiyfs cam in to Allexandrye 
the lasse. X490 — Encydos ii. 16 This noble companye . . 
now vacabonde and fugytyf by the feeldes dardanike. 
1363-87 Foxe^I. <5- bl. (1596) 266/2 The Pictavians. .fugitiue 
and unstable. 16x3 J. SxErHENs Satyr. Ess. 277 His helpe 
extends farre and neere to fugitive Raga-muffins. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel, i. iii. i. ii. (1651) 185 Restless .. fickle, 
fugitive, they may not abide to tarrie in one place long. 
1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 114. 186, I pity thy fugitive 
mind, and pray for thee, when I see thee hunt from one man 
to another, and from one Medicine unto another. 1883 Mac- 
FADYEN in Congreg. Year Bk. 72 Fugitive preachers make 
fugitive congregations. 1893 Daily News 26 Apr. 2/3 
With fugitive securities, which move between London and 
foreign stock markets. 

• 4. a. Of immaterial things : Evanescent, fleeting, 
of short duration. 

c 13x0 Barclay Gd. Manners (1570) B iv, This shorte 
life present as shadovve fugitiue. 1633 R. Bolton Contf. 
Affl. Consc. V. 127 Fugitive follies and fading pleasures. 
1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, in. 109 In Youth alone, unhappy 
Mortals live ; But, ah ! the mighty Bliss is fugitive. 1743 
R. Blair Grave 568 Bless’d as the pleasing dreams of holy 
men; But fugitive like those. i8x6 L. Hunt iv. 7 

The woe was earthly, fugitive, is past. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F. Bremer's Greece 1. vi. 162 A fugitive gleam lit up the 
Vales of Athens and Sparta. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. 
iv. 41 The latter— the weak endings— axe more fugitive and 
evanescent in character. 

b. Of impressions, colours, etc.: Quickly fading 
or becoming effaced. Less correctly of material 
substances; Perishable. 

1678 R. RfussELL] V. 12 For the Fire, .consumes 

every Fugitive and inflammable Substance. 169S Woodwjard 
Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723^ 296 The more tender and fugitive 
Parts, as the Leaves. 2822 Imison Sc. <5- Art II. x88 The 
colour is extremely fugitive. XB43 Bischoff W-oollen Manuf. 
II. 81 The materials used in the fugitive dyes. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul I. 574 note, Letters written on fugitive materials. 
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X879 Print. Trades yrnl. No. 26. 30 Cerise, like most 
aniline colors, is fugitive. 

c. Of a chemical substance: Volatile, rare. 

x666 Boyle Orlg. Formes 4 Qual, (1667) 48 Quicksilver. . 

may be turn’d into.<a Fugitive Smoak. 1684-3 — Min. 
IVaieis 76 Spirituous and Fugitive Exhalations. 1830 
Daubeny Atom, Th. x. (ed. 2) 324 A fixed carbonate., 
heated along with an ammoniacal compound of a less 
fugitive description. 

d. Bot. Of flowers and petals : Soon falling. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 151 [Of the Rock-rose 

Tribe] Petals 5, hypogynous, very fugitive. Ibid. Their 
beautiful fugitive flowers. 

5 . Of a literary composition (occas. of a writer) ; 
Concerned or dealing with subjects of passing 
interest ; ephemeral, occasional. 

1766 Anstey Bath Guide Ii. (1832) 15 At least when he 
chooses his book to increase I may take a small flight as 
a fugitive piece. 1820 Byron Blues ii. 95 You’re a fugitive 
writer, I think, sir, of rhymes? 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. 
Amusem. p. vil. Various fugitive publications of the day. 
1864 Spectator 9 Apr. 423 The greater part of periodical 
literature is meant to be, and ought to remain, fugitive. 

B. sh . 

1. One who flees or tries to escape from danger, 
an enemy, justice, or an owner. Cf. A. i. Occas. 
one who intends flight. To declare a person a 

fugitive (Sc. Law) : to pronounce sentence of Fugi- 
tation upon. 

1382 Wyclif xxxv. ii Fugityues that not wilnjmg 

sheeden blood, c 1400 Maundev. (18391 vi, 66 Men resceyved 
there all manere of Fugityfes of other places. 1467 
Gilds 405 Though it so be the seid fugitif fynd suerte to 
answer to the accion comencyd ayenst hym. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes 0/ A. \. vil. 16 To fugityues vnneth or with grete 
payne cometh agayn the herte to fighle. 1376 Fleming 
Panopl. Ejist. 128 Your clearke or Secretarie, hath plaide 
the fugitive or runnagate. X667-X708 I'ermes de la Ley 
337 Fugitives Goods are the proper goods of him that flies 
upon felony, which, after the Flight lawfully found, do 
belong to the King. [The AF. version has fugitives biens, 
as if the word were an adj. ; but the passage of Coke 
referred to {Ref. v. 109 b) has bona fugitivorum.l ^ 1672 
Wilkins Nat. Relig. 252 That man (saith he [Antoninus] ) 
is to be esteemed a fugitive and an apostate, who runs 
away from his master. 1732 J. Louthian Fon/t of Process 
(ed. 2) 147 The Persons contained in the Criminal Letters, 
and formerly declared Fugitives. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. III. 473 The approach of the Turks filled the 
town with crowds of fugitives, 1887 Bowen Firg. /Eneid 
1. 340 Dido, .a fugitive here Fled from a brother, 
t b. A deserter. Obs, 

»SS3 Brende Q. Curtius v. 04/x It was there shewed him 
by fugitiues that came out of Darius camp, that he was fled 
with al spede into Bactria. z6o6 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. ix. 
22 But let the world ranke me in Register A Master leauer, 
and a fugitiue. x6xi Bible a Kings xxv. xz The fugitiues 
that fell away to the king of Babylon. 2639 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 293 The Romans themselves accounted it a servile 
punishment, and inflicted it upon their slaves and fugitives. 

C. One who quits or is banished from his country; 
an exile, refugee. 

XS9X Shaks. x Hen, VL iii. in. 67 Who then, but English 
Henry, will be Lord, And thou be thrust out, like a Fugitiue? 
1630 R, yohtison's Kingd, ^ Commw. 48 Rome . . is the 
Seminary and Nursery of English Fugitives. X692 Wash- 
ington tr. Milton's Def. Pof. M.’s Wks. 1738 I. 510 This 
is what that herd of Fugitives and Vagabonds hired you to 
write. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. xxxvi. 265 The Greek 
fugitives from Constantinople promoted a taste for eloquence. 
1836 W. Irving II. 58 Fugitives from the Spanish and 

American frontiers. xSssMilmanZit/. Chr. 11.1.(1864) I- ^37 
The fugitives from Rome were found in all parts of the world, 
d. One that abandons a monastic life. Ohs.’~~'' 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 84 Religyous persons that' 
were fug^'tyuj's that is to sey that ranne oute of her order. 

2. One who shifts about or moves from place to 
place ; a vagabond, wanderer. Applied also to the 
lower animals. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <5* M. (1684) III. 747 If thou wert an 
honest Woman, thou wouldest not. .run about the Country 
like a Fugitive. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 239/1 [A] 
Fugitive . . is a Hawk that rangleth and wandreth abroad. 
1697 Dryden Firg. Georg, iv. 159 When the Swarms, .idly 
Stray, Restrain the wanton Fugitives. 

3 . Something fugitive ; something fleeting, or that 
eludes the grasp. Obs. exc. with personification. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Miiu i. (1686) 242 They [light ores] 
cannot well be brought into compass, for they rise for the 
most part in the Water, and are fugitives. 1690 Evelyn 
Metn. (1857) 111* 3*6 You would not exchange your inward 
consolation, for the return of all those external fugitives you 
once enjoyed. <1x774 Harte Fis. Death Introd. 48 What 
Muse but his can Nature’s beauties hit. Or catch that airy 
fugitive, called wit, 1847 Emerso.n Poems, Ode to Beauty, 
Thou eternal fugitive, Hovering over all that live. 

Plence Pu'gitive v. (ftonce-wd.) irans., to make 
fugitive, drive into exile ; Pu*gltively adv. rare~'^, 
in a fugitive manner (Webster 1 864 ) ; ru*ffitlvi:sm, 
the condition of a fugitive ; Pngiti-vity, the quality 
or state of being fugitive. 

1843 W. S. Landor Let. 16 Apr. in R. R. Madden Life 
Ctess Blessington (ed. 2) II. 4** What fugitivities in this 
lowerworldofours ! x864Greenshield. 4««. 
vi. 1x6 Her son Thomas was fugitived in^the persecution. 
1877 D. M. Wallace xxix. 468 This change in the 
position of the peasantry . . naturally increased fugitivism 
and vagrancy. 

Fn^tiveziess (fix7*d2itivn^s). [f. Fugitive a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being fugi- 
tive (see the adj.). 

a x66x Fuller Worthies i. (1662) 38 The Ficklenesse and 


Fugitivenesse of such Servants, justly addeth a valuation 
to their constancy, who are Standards in a Family. 1664 
H. More Antid. Idol. 2 The Ludicrousnesse and Fugilive- 
nesse of our wanton Reason. 1680 Boyle Scept. Chem. v. 
318 That also divers Salts, .are very' Volatile, is plain from 
the fugitiveness of Salt. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. 11. i. 
,(i86o) 2 The suddenness and fugiiiveness of the interest taken 
in them. 1833 LA^1B Elia, Superann. J^lan ii, What with 
. my sense of its fugitiveness, and over-care to get the greatest 
quantity of pleasure out of it. 

t Pw^tour, Sc. Obs, Also 6 fug(i)atour. 
[ad. 'L.fugitor, f. fugcre to flee.] A fugitive. 

XS33 Bellenden Livy 11. (1822I X24 The Hethnischis war 
advertist be ane fugitoure of this huge nowmer of bestial 
Hand utouth the portis. 1535 Stewart Scot. II. 355 
All fugatouris als far fra the law that fled, Siclyke for rebell 
to thame bayth be hed. 

Fu'gle, 7^.^ slaiigOT dial, trans. To cheat, trick. 

17x9 D’Urfey Pills I. 126 Who fugell’d the Parson’s fine 
Maici. 1883 Almondbury Gloss., Fugel, ox Fugle, to cheat, 
deceive, or trick ; used actively. 

Fu^le (fi/7*g’l),2/.- [back-formation from Fugle- 
man.] 

1. int)\ To do the duty of a fugleman ; to act as 
guide or director ; to make signals, lit. and fg. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III.^ v. vii. (1871) 207 Wooden 
arms with elbow-joints are jerking and fugling in the air, in 
the most rapid mysterious manner ! 1863 Dc Morgan i‘n 
From Matter to Spirit Pref. 35 The case . . fugles admirably 
for a very large class of the philosophical principles, 
b. trails. To give an example of (something) 

x868 Pall Mall G. 29 June 12/2 The cost of keeping a few 
thousand good men to fugle all the public and domestic 
virtues to the benighted millions of Roman Catholics. 

2. Comb. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev.^ III. v. iv. (1871) 191 The French 
nation is of gregarious imitative nature ; it needed but a 
fugle-motion in this matter. 1842 Miall in Nonconf. II. 
377 The fugle-word [Martyrdom] of our present article, is a 
venerable expression. 

Hence Pu-gling vbl. sb. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11. ii. (i868) I. 81 No Czech blows 
into his pips in the woodlands, without certain precautions, 
and preliminary fuglings of a devotional nature. Ibid. iv. 
viii. 468 A certain handy and correct young fellow . . 
who already knew his fugling to a hair’s-breadth, was 
Drill-master. 1863 Reader Dec. 656 What the author 
calls, metaphorically, ‘Fugling’, or the representation of 
a corporate process of mind by some single exaggerated 
instance of the same process stationed in front of it. 

Pugleniaii (fi«’g’lmren). Also fugelman, 
fugal man, flugleman, flugelman. [ad. Cer. 
fliigelmann leader of the file, f. fliigcl wing + mann 
,Man.] a soldier especially expert and well drilled, 
formerly placed in front of a regiment or company 
as an example or model to the others in their 


e.xercises. 

1804 Mom.Chron. in Spirit Publ. (1805) Vlll, 1x7 

Time has utterly deprived these stiffening limbs of mine of 
all power to spring through the rapid motions of the fugle- 
man. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb.{.ih6i) 143 Several times was 
Antony obliged to stand forth like a fugleman and repeat the 
sign. 1814 \V. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIV. 271 Like 
the fiugelman of a regiment, he over-acts the movements 
which he would excite in others. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
I. V. V. 579 This Hohmann was now Fliigelmann (‘ fugleman * 
as we have named it, leader of the file). x886 H. F. Lester 
Under two Fig Trees asg With the captain a.«> volunteer 
fugleman the colony quickly enrolled. 
iransf. and fig, 

1814 J. Gilchrist Reason 44 After the example of some 
great gardener who has been made flugle-man to all gene- 
rations. 1827 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 120/2 We pro- 
pose Lord Nugent as a political flugelman. 1843 Mull 
in Nonconf. V. 33 What I must the state be fugleman to 
God’s worshipers, that all may assume the same posture 
and bow alike? 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadfole xliv. (1879) 
^88 Acting as fugleman for the approbation, which was 
judiciously thrown in from time to time. 1835 E. Forbes 
Lit. Papers vi. 16S Popular guides to public collections are 
seldom of more value than the explanations of the fugleman 
of a raree-show. 1873 F. Hall in Lippincotfs Mag. XV. 
342/1, I picked out their fugleman, a well-grown boar, 
and fired. 

Hence Pu'glexuanship, the office and duties of 
a fugleman. Also by substitution, ru'glcwoznan, 
a woman who gives a signal. 

1843 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) I. 37 Not the smallest 
regularity of fuglemanship or devotional drill-exercise. x868 
Daily Tel. 27 May, Miss Tickletoby. .well acting as fugle- 
Woman to her eight -and-twenty boarders, waves her virtuous 
pocket-handkerchief in response to the salutations from 
a drag full ofroystering young guardsmen. 

■ Fugue (fi/7g),jA Forms; 6-8 fuge , (7 fug), 7-;-8 
.feuge, 7 - fugue, [a. ¥. fugue^ ad. li.fuga lit. 

night' :—L.fuga, related to fugcre to flee.] ‘A 
polyphonic composition constructed on one or more 
short subjects or themes, which are harrnonized ac- 
cording to the laws of counterpoint, and introduced 
from time to time with various contrapuntal devices 
(Stainer and Barrett). Double Fugue (see quot. 


;97 Morley Introd. Mus. 76 We call that a ^“^ 5 ' 

: part begmneth and the other singeth the sam, „ 
nber of notes (which the first did .smg). 

'va § 113 The Reports and Fuces have an 
h thl Fiiun^s in Rhetori^^^^^^^^^ xlfe C?ntm 


n w?th Kges of words, oneafter another. 1667 Milton 
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P, L, XL 563 His volant touch Instinct through all propor- 
tions low and high Fled and pursu'd transverse the resonant 
fugue. X79S M.ason CJu Mu^. i, 59 The Fugue is indeed come 
into disrepute with Modern Masters. 1875 Ooseley Mxis. 
PortfiW. 4 The art of Fugue can be mastered thoroughly by 
dint oHaborious application. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 459 
Double Fu^ue^ a common term for a fugue on two subjects, 
in which the two start together, 
treutsf. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. i, Elderly market- 
women, .contributed a wailing fugue of invocation. 

Comb. 1B69 OusELEY Coiinterp. xviii. 150 Of all kinds of 
musical composition none perhaps is so important as the art 
of fugue-writing. 

Fugue prec. sb.] intr. To com- 

pose, or perform, a fugue. (Nonce-use, to fugue ?V.) 

1834 Beckford I. 4 Half-a-dozen squeaking fiddles 
fugued and flourished away in the gallerie.s. 1894 Du 
Maurier Trilbp i. 41 They fugued and canoned and 
counterpointed it. 

So Fu'guing vhl. sh . ; Fu'guing ppl. a. ( = 
Fugued ppl, a.'). 

1694 Purcell Play/ord's Skill Mus. (1697) 98 The third 
sort of Fugeing is called a Double Fuge. 173X Rules for 
ThorcnV’Bass in Holders Harmony 200 Short Lessons by 
way of Fugeing. X795 AIaso.v Ch. Mtis. ii. 104 Dr. 7'udway 
. .had the boldness to declare, ‘ that the practice of fuguing 
in vocal music obscured the sense.* 1862 W. W. Story 
Rcba di R. iv. (1864) 48 The fuguing chants of the Papal 
choir sound, .down the aisles. 1878 Mrs. Stowe 
P. vii. 56 Those old fuguing tunes were like the same {calm] 
ocean aroused by storming winds. 

Fug’ned (fir/gd), ppl. a, [f. Fugue sb. and v. 
+ -ED. Cf. F. fugue^ Composed in the form of 
a fugue. 

1856 Sat. Rev. 1. 319/2 Ihe first part is brought to a close 
by a fugued chorus. 1871 H. B. Forman Living Poets 369 
A sort of fugued movement. 1878 E. Prout in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 307 Pieces written.. in a fugued style, though not 
strict fugues. 

Fugtlist (fiw'gist). Also 8 fughist, 9 fugueist. 
[f. Fugue sb. + -ist.] A composer of fugues. 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. III. ii. no Handel was perhaps 
the only great Fughist exempt from pedantry. 1829 Lamb 
Lett. (1888) II. 233 Dear Fugueist, or hear’st thou rather 
Contrapuntist? i8^x H, F. Chorley Mus. Mann. 
(1844) III. 246 Classical preluders and steady fuguists will 
come in time. 

Fuhel, -wel, obs. forms of Fowl sb. 

Puid(e, obs. form of Feup^. 

Puil-de-mort, corrupt f. Feuillemorte a. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 1. 138 And con- 
tents himself with an old Fuil-de-mort Cloak. 

Fuilgie, van of Fulyie, Sc. 

Puir-days. Sc. Also foor-, fure-, fuor-. 
[Somewhat obscure ; the sense would suggest iden- 
tification of the first element with Fore adv., bitt 
the phonology is in that case abnormal.] a, I-ate 
in the day : = far da^s, forth days (see Far adv. 
3 c, Forth A. 4 b). b. Broad daylight. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 5x7 The king., left his 
sueit that tyme, and tuke gud re.st, Sleipand rj'cht sound 
quhill all the nycht wes past, And on the morne, quhill it 
wes neir fuir-dais. 17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. iir. 17 
Be that time it was fair foor days. 1807 J. Stagg Poems 
17 At last 'twas gitten wheyie fuor days, The lavrocks shrill 
war whuslin’. 

Fuisum, -ujij obs. forms of Foison. 
t Puite. Obs. rare. In 5 fuyte, [a. Y.fuite 
flight, i.fuir to flee.] Flight. 

X4M Caxton Etteydes vii. 31 ijemed to theym that they 
oughte to make an ende of their fuyte or fleeynge. 
tP^. Ohs. Also 5 fukke, 6 fuck(e, fouke, 
[Proximate source uncertain ; the word, with such 
variety of application as is not uncommonly found 
in nautical terms (cf., e.g., ^Iizen), occurs in many 
mod. European langs.: F. foe jib; "Du. fok (MDa. 
fokke) foremast; Qtx.fock{e, Ti^.fok fore- 

sail. The origin is usually sought in ON. fok^ 
action of driving, f. root of fiiiha to drive ; possibly 
the nautical word was* originally a shortening of 
various compounds of this.] Some kind of sail ; 
? a jib, a stay-sail (but prob. used loosely in quots.). 
Also inComb.y}/^';;mr/ (in quot. i *;q 8 = ‘foremast ’j, 
fuksall, fuhshcet. 

1465 Mann. 4- Househ. Exp. (Roxb.)20o Item, my mastyr 
paid for a ffukke maste, itlj.x. inj.rf. XS35 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, (1858) I. 20 Tha salit fast, .befoir the wynd With fuk- 
saill, topsaill, mancsall, musall, and blynd. Ibid, zoo It is 
. .Sax bouris Mling bayth with fuk and blind. 1568 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xlvi. 30 Plum weill the grund quhat evir 
ae doo, HaiU on the fukscheit and the blind. 1598 W, 
PuiLLirs tr. Linscltolen 1. 165 The chiefe Boleson hath., 
gouernement ouer the Fouke mast, and the fore sayles. 

transf. 15^-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 74 So mony fillok 
with fuck satlis Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 
^1529 Skelton Col. Chute 399 Set up theyr fucke sayles 
To catch wynde. 

Take (fiifk). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 fviike, -yke. 
A lock of hair. 

1483 CrtM. Aft^l, X45/X Fuike (vl. Fuyke), 1674 
Ray H. C. Words 19 Pukes : Chesh. Locks of Hair. x6S8 
IL Houtc Armoury n. 154/t The Topping, or fore-top {of 
ahorse]; Fuke. 1879 in hliss Jackson .S‘//r<yix/L 
Pukos ; see Fucos. 

Pul, obs. form of Foul. 

-£ul, su/JiXi originally identical with Full a. 

1 . Forming adjs. In OE. the adj. full, like its 
equivalent in the other Teut. langs., was used in 


composition with a preceding sb„ forming adjs., 
the etymological sense of which ( = ‘ full of . . .’) is 
usually somewhat weakened, so that the words may 
be rendered ‘ having’, * characterized by * (the attri- 
bute denoted by the sb.) ; the meaning of the suffix 
thus differs little from that of L. •ostis, -ous. In 
ME. and in mod.E. many new formations of this 
j type have arisen, some of them from Romanic sbs., 

' as beautiful, graceful ; and the suffix is still to some 
extent productive. In the 14th c. a few new forms 
arose in which the suffix had the force of ‘ possess- 
ing the qualities of*; e.g. masterful, manful. In 
OE. full was not ordinarily appended to adjs. ; an 
instance occurs in deorcfull, Dabkful, used to 
render L. tenebrosus, and prob. formed in imitation 
of it. In the i6th and 17th c. a few new words 
appear f. adjs, or L. adj. stems + ful, e, g. direful, 
grateful, tristful, fierceful', prob. these were due to 
the analogy of older synonyms having this suffix, 
though it is possible that they may have been in 
part suggested by It. words like graievole {^gi‘ade~ 
vole), the ending of which has an accidental resem- 
blance to the Eng. suffix. As the sbs. to which 
ful is appended are often nouns of action or state 
coincident in form with the stems of related vbs., 
it happens frequently that a word really f. a sb. 

associated in ordinary apprehension rather 
with the vb. than the sb. (For this there are 
sometimes special causes ; e. g. the sb. thank being 
obsolete in the sing, while thank vb. is current, the 
adj. thankful is naturally viewed as a derivative 
of the latter.) Hence in mod.Eng. adjs. in future 
sometimes formed directly on verb-stems, the sense 
of the suffix being ‘ apt to *, ‘ able or accustomed 
to as in assisiftil, disiracifttl, crossful, mournful \ 
an example of a passive sense (^=»-able) occurs in 
bashful. 

2 . Forming sbs. In the Teut. langs. the form of 
expression in which a sb. denoting a receptacle is 
followed by the adj. Full in concord with it and 
governing a genitive (e. g. ‘a hand full of corn*) 
was used, not only in its proper sense, but in the 
transferred sense of * the quantity that fills or would 
fill* (the receptacle): see Full a. i b. The am- 
biguity thus arising is paidly obviated by a differen- 
tiation of form ; the sb. and adj. are treated as inde- 
pendent words when they retain their proper sense, 
but as forming a compound when the sense is trans- 
ferred. This differentiation has not been carried out 
to an equal extent in the various langs. In Ger., 
handvoll * handful *, mundvoU ‘ mouthful * are 
written as single words, but this makes no real dif- 
ference in their syntactical value; the gender of the 
quasi-compound is determined by that of its first 
element, and there is no inflexion. In OE. the de- 
velopment had proceeded a step further in the case 
of handfull, which, although retaining the fern, 
gender of hand, was so completely one word as to he 
declinable (accus. fnlle, pi. fulla, after the prevail- 
ing declension of feminines) ; in the 14th c. the pi. 
•was kandfullis. No other compound of this class is 
found in OE. ; commonly the notion was expressed 
in the original Teut. manner by the adj. full in 
concord Avith the sb. This continued also in ME. ; 
but owing to the practice of using the sing, of a 
noun of quantity instead of the pi. after a numeral, 
there is seldom any evidence to show whether the 
ME. antecedent of a Avord like dishful is to be 
regarded as a syntactical combination or as a single 
AYord. In mod.Eng. ful has become a suffix form- 
ing derivatives with the general sense 'quantity 
that fills or would fill " (something), and may be 
attached at pleasure to any sb. denoting an object 
that can be regarded as holding or containing a 
more or less definite quantity of anything ; thus we 
have not only bottleful, boxful, canful. spoonful, etc., 
but hookful, churchfut, houseful, worldftil, etc. The 
plural forms spoonsful, cupsfnl, etc., Avhich are still 
sometimes heard, represent either a survival of, or 
(much more probably) a return to, the older gram- 
matical view; but though they have thus some 
appearance of historical justification, they are con- 
trary to good modem usage, and are objectionable 
on account of their ambiguity. 

' The ON. -fyllrihandfyllr handful, /uunttj^llr mouthfui, 
j etc.) is not identical with the Eng;, suffix, but is the sb. 

I Jyllr fem. » Fill sb}, and the compounds are therefore all 
1cm., whatever the gender of the first element. 

F Fu'lci'ble, rt. Obs—*^ to support; 

see FuLCRUii and -ble.] That maybe propped up. 

2623-6 in CocKERAM ; Avhence in later Diets. 

t Fu'lciment. Obs, [ad. late 'L.fxtlcTmentum, 
i.fulcire : see Fulcrum and -ment.] A prop or 
support ; usually spec, a fulcrum. 


2648 Wilkins Math. Magic 1. xii. 80 If we conceive the 
same dis-proportion betwixt their several distances in the 
former faculties, from the fulcimcnt, or center of gravity, 
they would both equiponderate. 1657 To.mlikso.v Renon's 
Disp. 258 Boughs which without fulcimcnts would lay along 
the ground. 1^5 Alingham Geom, Epit. 54 The fnlcunent 
or point of bearing comes nearer the middle cf the Oar. 17x0 
Brit. Apollo III. No. 56. 2/1 In this Position of the Body 
the Fulciment . . is the^ Legs. X759 tr. Duhasnets Hush. i. 
vii. (1762) 17 And a weight, or fulciment, as lie calls it. 
pjg. 1796 W. Taylor m Monthly Rci>. XIX. 518 fulci- 
ment is wanting to the lever of revolution. 

Fulcne(n, var. oifulhtne, earlyME., to baptize, 
q.v. under Fullought. 

Fulcra : pi. of Fulcrum. 

Fulcraceous (rulkr^i'Jasbtr. Bot. [f.FuLCE-UM 
■f -ACEOUS.] Of or perlaining to the fulcra of plants. 
x866 in Treas. Bot. 

Fulcral (fclkral), a. rare. [f. Fulcr-um + 
-AL.] Relating to the fulcra of a fish. 

1872 Nicholson Palzont. 323 Fin borders generally with 
fulcral scales. 

Fulcrant (fylkrant). Ent. (See quot.) 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 346 Fulcrani, when the 
trochanter merely props the thigh below at the base, but 
does not at all intervene between it and the coxa. 

Falcrate tffi’lkre't), a. Bot. [f. Fulcr-um 
+ -ATE^.] Supported by or provided with fulcra. 
2760 Lee Introd. Bot. in. iv. z66 Fulcrate, propt; when 
their Branches descend to the Root ; as in Ficus. x86o 
Fowler hfed. Voc., Federate, in Boe,, having branches de- 
scending to the earth; having fulcres. 1880 Gr.w Struct. 
Bot. 4x2/2. 

Fulcre. Englishing of Fulcrum (in sense 2 a). 
x86o in Fowler Med. Voc. 


Fulcrum (ffi’lkrom). PI. fulcra. Also 7 ful- 
chrum. fulcrum Ipn clssss.'L. ‘the post or foot 
of a couch’), f. root of fulc-ire to support, prop.] 

1 , A prop or support ; now only spec, in Afech. 
the point against which a lever is placed to get 
purchase or upon which it turns or is supported. 

1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 41 Square Rods., 
whose Ends let be supported with convenient Blocks or 
Fulcra. 1690 Boyle Med. Hydrostat. ix. 60 The Ballance 
hangs on a stable Fulcrum. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VJI. 182 'I'hey {serpents] entirely v/ant ^ fulcrum^ if I may 
so express it, from whence to take their spring. 2802 Paley 
Nat. Theol. viii, § 2 The same spine was also .. to afford a 
fulcrum, stay or basis for the insertion of the muscles which 
are spread over the trunk of the^bodj’. 2803 J. Wood 
Princ. Meek. iv. 50 1’he Lever is an inflexible rod, moveable 
upon a point Avhich i.s called the fulcrum or center of 
motion. 1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 40 If the 
centre of gravity of the mass chances to be high and far 
removed from the perpendicular of its fulcrum, the stone 
falls from its elev'ation. 2855 Holden Hum. Osieol. (1878) 
141 The use of the scapula is to afford a movable fulcrum 
for the motions of the arm. 1869 Gillmore Reptiles 4* Birds 
ii. 59 They hook themselves on to a tree, which gives them 
the power of a double fulcrum, 
b. fig. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intell, Sysi. 472 The most excellent Ful- 
crum of the Soul, the perswasion of the Everliving God. 
«i679 T. Goodwin Wks. (1682) II. iv. 335 Our Hearts will 
need a most special strong fulchrum, support and susteiner 
(as the word imports), 2804 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. II. 
334 This . . should have been selected as tie fulcrum of in- 
dignation. 1850 Merivai.e Rom. Emf. (2865) I. iv. 172 
The consulship was the fulcrum from Avhich the whole 
Roman world was to be moved. 2853 Sir H. Douglas 
Mitit, Bridges (ed. 3) 222 A footing once gained is a fulcrum 
which should never be lost. 

2 , (Chiefly //.) a. Bot, Accessory orgqps or 
appendages of a plant ; e. g. bracts, stipules, ten- 
drils, etc. 

2783 Martvn Roussea^i's Bot. .\xxi. 485 The parts I now 
allude to, are what he [Linnmus] calls P'ulcra, props or sup- 
ports of the plant. 2807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. xvii. 218 
Of the several kinds of Fulcra, or Appendages to a plant. 
2874 Cooke Fungi 6s In an exotic genus . . the fulcra, or 
appendages, .are black. 

b. Ickth. {pi.) The small osseous scales ar- 
ranged in a row and situated on the anterior ray 
of the fins of many ganoid fishes. 

2880 Gunther Fishes 360 Vertical fins with a single series 
of fulcra in front. 2885 tr. Clans' Zodl. II. 164 The spine- 
like splints known sus/ulcra. 


Fulder, Sc. van of Fouldre, Ohs., a thunderbolt, 

15x3 Douglas jEneis xii. xiv. 88 Nor fuld«:ris dynt 
With sik a rummyll com bratland on sa fast. 

Fule, Sc. form of Fool ; obs. form of Fowl. 

Fulfil (fulfi'l), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. fulfilled 
(fulfi'ld). Forms: 1-7 (see Full rr. and Fill 2^.), 
8-9 fullfill, 3-9 fulfill, 4- fulfil. [OE. full’ 
fyllan, f. Full a. ^fyllan to Fill. Cf. to fill full : 
see Fill v. i.] 

1 . irons. To fill to the full, fill up, make full. 


Const, of, with. Noav only arch. 
a. in material sense. 

c 2000 iELFRic Gram. xxvi. fZ.) 153 Comfleo, ic fuHfylle. 
c 2250 Old Kent. Senn. in O. E. Misc. (1872) 29 serganz 
uuluelden ko faten of watere. ^2350 Will. Paleme 
A 1 bat huge halle was hastili fulfulTed. 2382 WvcLiF otw. 
i. 28 Growe ^e and be 5e multiplied and fuRilJe 3c *’’*^®* 
CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 102 AftlrA^’ard I fulfilhde pc 
wounde with hoot oile of rosls. 14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
79 b/2 All the londe thcrof shal be Uilfyllid Avith desert^ 
trtxsoo Chester PI. lE. E. T. S.) ii. 68 All Beasics I byd 
vow mulleply . . the earth to fulfill. xS48-;77 Vicary Anat, 
iL (1888) 22 Simple and pure fleshe, which fulfylleth the 
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concamties of voyde places. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
676 The world has received animals . . and is fulfilled with 
them. 

b. in immaterial applications. 

0x300 Cursor M. 852 (Gott.) God..fulfild Jjis world al wid 
his grace. 14x3 Pilgr. Soivle (Ca.xton) v. xiv. (1859) 80 The 
Apostles were fulfylled with the holy ghoost. X480 Robt. 
Dezyll 5 Hys hearte was fullfylled all with thought. 1529 
More Com/, agst. Trib. i. Wks. 1151/2 Theyr owne con- 
science . . may fulfil their heartes wyth spiritual ioy. 15^3 
Homilies ii. Rogation IVcek i. {1859) 475 He . . fulfilleth 
both heaven and earth with his presence. 1612 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus ii. 12 Be not drunke with wine, but be fulfilled 
with the spirit. 1825 Scott Talism. xxiv, I have never 
known knight more fulfilled of nobleness. 1830 Tennyson 
Poems 35 Her subtil, warm, and golden breath Which 
mixing with the infant’s blood Fullfills him with beatitude. 
1864 Swinburne Atalanta 2120 Filling thine eyes And 
fulfilling thine ears With the brilliance of battle. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 313 When he was fulfilled of this 
delight. 

f c. To spread through the whole extent of; to 
pervade. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif yer. xxiii. 24 Whether not heuene and erthe 
Y fulfille? seith the Lord. 1535 CovERDALEi?0«. ii. 35 The 
stone . . became a greate mountayne which fulfylleth the 
whole earth. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 436 The glorie 
of the Lord fulfilling the house. 

'I' 2. To furnish or supply to the full with what is 
wished for ; to fill as with food ; to satisfy the 
appetite or desire of. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter ciii[i]. 16 Be fulefilled sal trees ofe 
felde ilkan. CX340 Cursor M. 6842 (Fairf.) pe seyuende 
3ere lete hit ly siille pe pouer men hunger for to fulfille. 
X382 Wyclif A/att. XV. 33 Therfore wherof so many loouys 
to vs in desert, that we fulfille so |:rete a cumpanye of 
peple? 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iii. 1. (1554) 70 b, Thyne 
empty wombe eche day to fulfill, If thou mightest haue 
vittayle at thy will. tfX4So tr. De Imitntione i. i. 3 pe eye 
is not fulfilled wip pe sijt nor pe ere wip heringe. c xsoo 
Lancelot 941 Your plesancemay ye wel fulfill Of me. xsgz 
Timme Ten Eng. Lexers F ij, Not to sustaine nature, .but 
to fulfill insaciable gurmandize. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 
114 To fulfill his greedy and endlesse appetite. 

3. To fill up or make complete ; to supply what 
is lacking in ; f formerly sometimes with forth. 
Also, to fill up or supply the place of (something) ; 
to compensate for (a defect). Obs. exc. arch. 

a XX75 Cott. Horn. 219 Al swa fele pe me mihte pat tioSe 
hape fulfellen. ci29o S. Eng. Leg. I, 305/214 pare-fore 
man is i-wroujt, To fulfulle pe teope ordre pat wa.s out of 
heouene i-broujt. c 1380 Wyclif Last Age Chirche p. xxvii, 
Cristen men hauen xxi lettris..and ^euynge to eche c. pe 
newe Testament was endid whanne pe noumbre of pes 
assingned lettris was fulfilled. 1382 — Phil. ii. 2 Fulfille 
ae my joye. <ri4oo Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 29 po .ij. defautis 
pe medlynge of pe ligament fulfiUip. c X440 Promp. Parv. 
182 Fulfyllyn^or make a-cethe in thynge pat wantythe, 
supleo. _ X473 in Ld, Treas. Ace. Scotl. (1877) I. 30 Item iij 
quarteris of blak to fulfill furth the lynyng of the Queynis 
goone. 1533 Bf.llenden Livyu. (1822) X07 The new Faderis 
chosin . . to fulfill the auld nowmer of F aderis afore minlst. 1556 
RoBiNSONti'.j'l/or/f £//i?/.{ed. 2)11. (Arb.)9o Then they fulfyll 
and make vp the numbre with cytezens. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Poems I. 9 Glory and life Fulfil their own depletions. 

'p b. absol. or intr. To supply what is wanted. 
X390 Gower Conf. III. 138 Where lacketh good the word 
fulfilleth To make amendes for the wronge. 

+ 4. To fill, hold, or occupy (a position that has 
been vacant); to take (the place ofsomething). Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 Man sholde fuluullen englene 
sete. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 221 pat it ml3te fulfille he 
place of pe prote. X432-S0 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. 289 Whiche 
gete turfes . . to fullefille the stede of woode. 1509 Barclay 
ShyP 0/ Polys (1570) 168 His wretched Carcas shall the 
voyde graue fulfill. 1548-77 Vicary Ana/, ii. (x888) 18 
Some [bones] to fulfyll the hollowe places, as in the handes 
and feete. 

5. To carry out or bring to consummation (a 
prophecy, promise, etc.) ; to satisfy (a desire, 
prayer\ 

In origin a Hebraism : a literal transl. of the Vulgate 
adimplere^ implere, Hellenistic Greek irXripovy, used in an 
unclassical sense after Heb. Nbo, literally ‘ to fill 
C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 104/119 5uit it scholde bi-foren eov 
alle bi folfuld bi me her. a X300 Cursor Al. 26254 His 
flexs lust to ful-fill. c 1320 Cast. Lox'e 1201 The profecye of 
Symeon Wes fulfylled thon. c X385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 694 
Cleopatra^ Thilke comenant-.I wele fulfille. X400 G. ap 
David in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. I. 6 Other thinges he 
behi3t me the qwicn he fulfullyt not. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. 
ft Vpiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 9 Fulfill thy promise, I praye 
the now begynne. 01633 Austin Medit. (1635) 43 His 
purpose was onely to get money: but God’s purpose was 
(thereby) to bring Mary to Bethlehem. Hee, to fill full 
his Coffers, God, to fulfill the Prophecies. 1769 J. Brown 
D/V/. A’/Wr (1818) s. V., To fulfil requests and desires is to 
grant the things desired. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. i. 
(1872) lox The universal prayer therefore is to be fulfilled. 
18^ Tyndall Glac. i. xvi. 112, 1 fulfilled to the letter my 
engagement . . to ask no help. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
ix. (1875) X45 Full of bright promise never fulfilled. 1883 
H. Spencer in Contcmp. Rev. XLIIL 15 Nature leads men 
by purely personal motives to fulfil her ends. 

rejl. 1842 Tennyson Gard. Dau. 233 My desire. .By its 
own energy fulfill’d itself. 1847 — Princ. vii. 121 If you 
be, what I think you, some sweet dream, I would but ask 
you to fulfil yourself. 

8. To carry out, perform, execute, do (something 
enjoined) ; to obey or follow (a command, the 
law, etc.). 

rx2so Gen. ff Ex. 1222 To fulfillen godes reed. 01300 
Cursor AT. 9736 pi will i sal euermar full-fill. 139 ® Gower 
Cot/. III. 2^ That thing may he nought fulfille. 1484 


Caxton Fables of ^sop 11. xvi, My mayster . . whiche con- 
strayneth me to fulfylle his wylle. 1526 Pi/gr. Perf. (W. de 
W, 1531) 2 So to study this present treatyse, that they may 
fulfyll it in theyr lyuyng. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 
353 f-ct not therfore under the name of fulfilling Charity, such 
an unmercifull. .yoke, bee padlockt upon the neck of any 
Christian. 1667 — P. L. xii. 402 The Law of CJod exact he 
shall fulfil. X777 Blair Serm. I. iv. iix Let us carry on our 
preparation for h^ven..by fulfilling the dutie.s and offices of 
every station in life. 1781 Cowper ExPost. 644 To praise 
him is to serve him, and fulfil, .his unquestioned will. 1835 
J. H. Newman Par. Sernu (1837) I. v. 76 In what sense do 
we fulfil the words of Christ ? X87X R- Ellis C0/«///« Ixiv. 
310 Still each hand fulfilled its pious labour eternal. 

fb. To perform, execute, accomplish (a deed), 

0X22$ Ancr. R. 288 5>f her were else uorlo fulfullen pe 
dede. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 53 Thei fulfillen first the 
more longe Pilgrymage, and after retoumen a$en be the 
nexte Weycs. 1582 A. Monday Discov. E. Campion in 
Arb. G0»7ie>'VIII. 205 The deaths of these noble personages 
should be presently fulfilled. X593 Sii aks. Lucr. 1633 Where 
you did fulfil The loathsome act of lust. 

e. To fill the requirements of, answer (a pur- 
pose), comply with (conditions'!. 

X784 Convper Tiroc. 93 If all .. Fulfill the purpose, and 
appear design'd ProoL of the wisdom of th' all-seeing Mind. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 304 Every stone fulfils its place 
inside and out. X834 Lstton Pompeii 1. ii, The numerous 
haunts which fulfilled with that idle people the office of cafes 
and clubs at this day. 1840 Lardner Geom. 112 If in two 
triangles, either of the conditions of similarity be fulfilled, 
the other condition must also be fulfilled, i860 Mill RePr. 
Govt. 11865) 1/1 To inquire what form of government is best 
fitted to fulfil those purposes. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ, 
11. iv. § 53 (1875) 174 Before a truth can be known as neces- 
sary, two conditions must be fulfilled. 1870 M. D. Conway 
Eartlnv. Pilgr.’KwXx. 320 A street speaker and his audience 
fulfilling the condition of moving on. Etato 

(ed. 2) V. 200 The Cretan taws, .fulfil the object of laws, which 
is to make those who use them happy. 

7. To bring to an end, finish, complete (a period, 
portion of time, a work, etc.). 

e X290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 5/145 5'vane J>e lime were folfuld. 
1340 Ayenb. 262 pis hoc is uolueld ine J>e eue of J>e holy 
apostles Symon an ludas. ct^oo Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 168 
pere is fulfillid pe firsie digestioun of f>e guttis. <*1400 tr. 
Seereta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. (E. E. T. S.) 71 Turne pe 
vpon py left syde, and fulfylle py sleepe vpon pat syde. 
1413 Pilgr. Sotvle (Caxton) v. 1. (1859) 72 A thynge that is 
infynyte maye not be fulfilled. 1526-34 Tindalr Acts xlii. 
25 When John had fulfylled his course, he sayde, whome 
ye thinke that I am the same am i not. 1535 Coverdalf, 

2 Sam. vii. 12 Whan thy tyme is fulfylled y* thou shalt 
slepe with thy fathers. 1784 Covvfer Task vi. 7E6 Six 
thousand years of sorrow have well-nigh Fulfilled their 
tardy and disastrous course Over a sinful world. 18x4 
Scott Ld. 0/ Isles 11. xxix, Whose ill-timed speed Fulfill’d 
my soon-repented deed. 

Hence FulfiTled ppl. a. 

1649 MiLTOs Elkon. xxvii. Wks. (1847) 329/1 All our past 
and fulfill’d miseries. 

Tixlfiller (fulfi’bi). [f. Fulfil z/.-f-ERk] One 
who fulfils, in various senses of the vb. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 108 The hooly 
ghoost that is the ender and the fulfiller. 1545 Brinklow 
Lament. 24 b, Christ wolde not breake the Jawe, but was 
the fullfiller of the lawe. 169a South Serm. (171S) II. 102 
God himself is first the author, and then the fulfiller of 
them. 1752 Law Spirit of Lox>e 11. (1816) 138 A fulfiller of 
all righteousness. 1843 Hood Forge i. xiii, Of his duty so 
true a fulfiller. i860 Foscv Proph. 110 The faithful 
Fulfiller of His promises. 

Fulfilling’ (fulfi’lig), vbl. sh. [f. Fulfil v. + 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Fulfil in various 
senses ; an instance of this ; also concr, that which 
fulfils. Cf. Fulfilsient, now usually substituted. 

1^6,0 Ayenb. 260 God pet is pe endeand pe uoluellinge and 
pe somme of his wylninges. 1382 Wyclif Rom. xiii. xo 
Therfore louc is the plente, or fulfilHnge, of the lawe. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxxxviii, 263 For vnmesurable ful- 
fyliing of his lust his lyf shorted the souner. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W.de W. 1531)43 Theaccomplysshynge orfulfyllynge 
of his commaundementec. ^ 1628 J. Gaule Pract. Theories 
(1629) 22 He could haue indured any thing rather then a 
Prophecies not fulfilling. 1671 Milton P. R. n. 109 With 
thoughts Meekly compos’d awaited the fulfilling. 1715 De 
Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) I. 29 The fulfilling of Old 
Testament types, and Old Testament promises. 

Fulfilling (fulfi’lig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-INQ ^.] That fulfils, in senses of the vb. ; f hence, 
complementary or suitable to (obs.), 

1340 Ayenb. 113 pa4 ha leuede an hondred year. .he ne 
mijte na^t do uoluellinde penonce of one dyadliche zenne. 
1452 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (i866> I. 282 A Batylment 
by nethe with a Crest above and a Ca.seraent fulfyllyng to 
the werk. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, ff Cr. Prol. x8 With massie 
Staples And corresponsiue and fulfilling Bolts. 

Fulfilment (fulfilment), [f. Fulfil v, -t- 
-UENT.] The action or an act or process of ful- 
filling ; accomplishment, performance, completion. 
(Not in Johnson 

1775 in Ash. 1777 Blair Serm. I. v. 141 With what 
entire confidence ought we to wait for the fulfilment of all 
his other promises, in their due lime,^ 1785-1805 J, H. 
ToOke Parley (i860) 586 Gage. By which a man is bound 
to certain fulfilments. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nft. Phil. 

I. iii. (1851) 42 There are consequences and fulfilments of 
the laws of nature. 1849 James IVoodman ii, She exacted 
a fulfilment of all prescribed duties from her nuns. 1891 
Lau) Rep. Weekly Notes 76/2 The fulfilment of the con- 
dition literally became impossible. 

•p Fu’lgeuce. Obs. £f. as next; see -ence.] 

= next. 

'la 1500 Chester PI. (E. E.T. S.) i. 180 And here were now 


the Irynitie, We sholde him pass by our fulgence. a 1645 
Hevwood Epll. Wks. 1874 343 May Venus and the 

Moones bright constellations, With their best fulgence 
on all your Nations x6^ Benlowes Theoph. v. Ivii, 
Sols radiant Fulgence in meridian Skies Seem’d shade unto 
those Clarities. 

t Fu’lgency. Obs. [f. next ; see -E^•CY.] Ful- 
gent quality; brightness, splendour. 

1659 D. Pell Impr, Sea 480 A flower that will constantly 
expose itself unto the fulgency of the Sun. 1794 Sullivan 
I'inu Nat. II. 412 The great fulgency and clearness of the 
sun’s light. 

Fulgent (fo ld^ent), a. [ad. h.ftilgcul-sm, pr. 
pple. of fulgere to shine; see -ent.] Shining 
hiightly; brilliant, glittering, resplendent. Now 
poet, or rhetorical. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls') I. 13 Asches or sonde, whiche 
semen^e as thynges impure and wontenge lyjhte be wonte 
to yelde pure materes and fulgent. ?0xsoo York Alyst., 
Inholders (1885) 514 Hayle ! fulgent Phebu>5, 1615 Crooke 
Body 0/ Alan 563 It doth lesse hinder the fulgent brightnes 
of the christaline. 1636 Heywooo Loves Alis/rcss 2nd Prol. 
Wks. 1874 V. 88 Liquid Gold Of fulgent beautie. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 449 At last, as from a Cloud, his fulgent 
head And shape Starr-bright appeer’d. Leonidas 

IV. 518 Other Thracians, .fulgent morions wore, With horns 
of bulls in imitating brass Curv’d o’er the crested ridge. 
1807 WoRDSW. Gipsies 16 Then issued Vesper from the fulgent 
west. 1835 Blackzv. Mag, XXXVIII. 401 Brighter. .than 
the stream Which in Pirene shed its fulgent gleam. 

Jig. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist. \l. ii. 32 The studious 
mind, .throws, off acids and crusty particles in the piling of 
the years, until it is fulgent by clarity, 
b. Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Her, I, Fulgent, having rays, as 

a star fulgent. 

Hence rnTg^ently adv., Fulgentness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Fulgentness. 1880 G. Meredith 
Trag-. Com. (1881) 36 Her hero faced about and stood up, 
looking at her fiilgently. 

Fnlgid (fp’ldgid), a. [acl. 'L.fztigid-us, f. fttl- 
gez'e to shine.] 

1. Flashing, glittering, shining. 

x6s6-8x Blount Glossogr., Fulgid, shining, gH.sfering, 
bright. 1678 R. R[ussell] Geberw. i.iii. vl.74 Of most, .ful- 
gid Splendor. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad x. 547 Through the brown 
shade the fulgid weapons shined. 1773 Wilson in Phil. 
Trans. LXIV. x6 This beauteous substance is at the sur- 
faccj most fulgid. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 51 The 
fulgid sunbeams spread abroad their animating light. 1822 
T. Taylor Apuleius xi. s6i A very black robe fulgid with 
a dark splendour. 1870 Emerson Soc. ♦j' Eolit viii. 163 
Demons with fulgid eyes. 

2 . Nat. Hist. (See qnot.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp, Entomol, IV, 279 Fnlgid, a bright 
fiery red. 

Hence Pnlgi'dity, fulgid state or condition. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1755 in Johnson; and in 
mod. Diets. 


Pnlgor, falgonr (fo’lgoj, -ss). arch. [a. L. 
fulgor, i. fulgere to shine.] A brilliant or flashing 
light ; dazzling brightness, splendour. 

1602 Marston Ant. <$• AM, i. Introd., By the resplendent 
fulgor of this steele, 1 will defende the feminine to death. 
1646 Sir 'T. Browne Pseud. Ep, in. x. 128 Glowewormes 
alive, project a lustre in the darke, which fulgour notwith- 
standing ceaseth after death. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 302 Chains of burnished Gold or Brass, whose fulgor 
they delighted in. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 13 The fulgour 
.nnd rapidity of the streams of lightning . . exhibited a very 
useful scene. 2837 Carlyle Ar. Rev. II. v. iv, There had 
risen .. quite another variegated Glitter and nocturnal 
Fulgor. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades ii. 103 Leaped up the 
hot red sun above the sea, And lit the horrid fulgour of his 
scales. 

fiS' >^35 Hevwood Hierarch. y. vjZ Those Mindes and 
Essences diuine By nature with Miraculous Fulgor shine. 
x668 H. More Div. Dial. i. xiv. (1713) 28 Hyl. There 
shines from them such an intellectual fulgor. 1834 Fraser's 
Afrtg. X. 699 Their influence shall enable us to make this 
article, .glow with a fulgour not otherwise its own. 

Fnlgorous (fo’lgoras), a. rare. [f. Fulgor - i- 
-ous.] Flashing, brilliant, lustrous. Hi. and fig. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 204 Their waxen 
wings desolving at the inflamed and sparkling rays of so 
fiilgorous and resplendent a defender.^ 1833 Carlyle 
Diderot Misc. 1857 III. 194 He heard him [Diderot] talk 
oneday. .with a fulgorousimpetuosityalmost beyond human. 

11 FuTglir. Obs. [L., f. fulgere to lighten.] 
Lightning, a flash of lightning. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 27 Fulgur is that kinde of 
lightning which followeth thunder. 1695 D'Ubfey Gloriana 
ix, 2 Till by some Flashes of iEtherial Fire, And fatal 
Fulgur glimmering Light was lent. 

/ig. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 175 The King., 
by the fulgur of his eye can dart them dead. 

Fulgural (fylgiiiral), rare. \^.'?.fulgurat, 
ad. L,. fulgtirdlts, f. fulgur lightning: see -al.] 
Of or pertaining to lightning. Fulgural science 
(Fr. science fulgurate) : divination by lightning. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Fulgural, belonging to *'2 
ning. 18x3 T. Busby tr. Lucretius vi. Comm. L 
Romans, it is well known, derived froin fhe ^ 

system of their fulgural superstition. Hid. v. 

Their skill in fulgurti divination. 1891 tr. Df 

Ma,i. Sc. Relit xvi. r^9 This fulgural scirnco uas con. 

sidered of Etruscan origin. 

t Fn-lgurance. Obs. [f- n«t see 

i6sa UEKLOtvKS tu 

/itT^rixviih From thU Fufgurance such splendors fly. 
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Fnlgurant (f»'lgiurant), a. [ad. 'L.fiilguyant- 
em, pr. pple. of fulgitrare to lighten, f. fiilgur 
lightning : see -ANT.] Flashing like lightning. 

1647 H. More Resolution Poems 175 [Though] Nature 
play her fiery games In this forc’d Night, with fulgurant 
flames. 1840 Hrowninc Sordello v. 43 Careful Jove’s face 
be duly fulgurant. x86S — Ring 4- Bk. vi. 1600 That erect 
form, flashing brow, fulgurant eye. 

Hence TuT^rantly adv» 

1873 Dowpen in Contemp. Kn>. July 193 This eruption 
[in V, Hugo’s Chdtiments}, which is meant to overw’helm 
the gewgaw Empire goes on fulgurantly, resoundingly, and 
not without scorite and smoke. 

I*Tl*lgTiratei V, [f. L. ftdgurat- ppl. stem of 
fulgurdre to lighten, lightning : see -ate 3 .] 
intr. To emit vivid flashes like lightning, 
zS-jf Phil. XVIII. 867 [It] doth now and thenfulgu* 

rate, and sometimes aUo raise it self as ’twere into waves of 
light. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies u. iii, 179 As soon would 
we have believed that two Diamonds could Fulgurate. 1756 
[see Flagrate v.} 

Hence PuTgurating ppl. a. \ also transf, (of 
pains) darting like lightning through the body. 

1677 Phil. Trans, XVllI. 867 Tiiis fulgurating substance 
carries its light alwaies with il.^ 1709 F. Hauicsbee Phys. 
Mech. Exp. ii. (1719) 36 A brisk Fulgurating Light wm 
produc'd. 1878 A. Jl. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 276 The indi- 
vidual may first notice the commencement of the disease 
by fulgurating pains which dart from the feet up the legs 
and thighs. 

X'tQgUration (folgiur^i'Jan). [ad. 'L.fulgitrd- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. fulgurdre \ see Fulgurate 
and -ATION. Cf. F.fulguration.l 

1 . The action of lightning or flashing like light- 
ning; chiefly \npl. flashes of lightning. Now rare 
in literal sense. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septua^nt 57 Your Eyes.. were so 
incounired with the order and splendor of the workes . . so 
as you should be forced to turn them elsewhere or not too 
stedfastly behold their Fulguration. 164a Howell For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 12 Though thunder be first in Nature being by 
the violent eruption it makes out of the cloud the cause of 
such fulgurations. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. 93 These 
signs are chiefly, .the fulgurations of the air, and the falling 
of stars. 1813 T. Forster Atmosph. Phaenom. (1815) 76 
The vespertine fulgurations, called summer lightning, are 
not followed by any thunder at all. 

Jig. 1874 H. R. Rcvnolds Jokn Bapu ii, 88 Angels are 
the fulgurations of His power. 1877 E. Cairo Philos, Kant 
V. 86 The continual fulgurations of deity. 

2. In .Assaying. (See quots.) Cf. Bliok. 

1676 Coles, Fulguration^ a reducing metals into vapours 
by the help of lead (in a copel) and a violent fire. 1758 
Reid tr. Maeguer's Chy$n. 1. 323 'ITie surface of that metal 
will at once dart out a darling splendour : but, if the fire be 
strong enough to keep the Silver in fusion . . this change of 
colour, which is called Us fulguration, will not be so percep. 
tible, and the Silver will appear like a bead of fire. 1853 
Ure Diet. Arts I. gS When the lead is wasted to a certain 
degree, a very thin film of it only remains on the silver, 
which causes the iridescent appearance, like the colours of 
soap-bubbles ; a phenomenon, called by the old chemists, 
fulguration. 

II Fu'Ignrator. rare, \y.fulgur 5 tor, f fulgtir 
lightning.] A priest who interprets lightning. 

18x3 T. Busbv tr. Lucretius vi. Comm, v. The Tuscan 
fulgurators. .were induced . . to direct sacrifices which they 
knew would be unacceptable to the Gods. 

tPuTgure. Obs. rare. [a. f. L. 

lightning.] =sFulgor, 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (X635) 88 The Light or fulgur« in it 
[stjw] was purely Supernatural!. i66x IMoroan Sph. Gentry 
I. iii. 34 Noble by reason of fulgure and transparencie. 

PtQgU*reOUS, a. rare-'-, [f. l^.fulgureus (f. 
fnlgur lightning) : see -eous.] Of the nature of 
lightning. 

1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. viii. 224 Generated in the 
sky by a fulgureous exhalation. 

Fulgurite (fn lgiurait). [f. F,. fnlgur lightning 

+ -ITE.J 

1 . Geol. (See quot. 1865.) Also written (less 
correctly) fulgorite. 

x834_Mrs. Somerville Cotmex. Phys. Sc.xxvu. (1835) 3x2 
Dr. hiedler exhibited several of these fulgorites in London 
. . dug out of the sandy plains of Silesia and Eastern Prussia. 
1845 Darwin rnn A^at. iii. (18^2) 60 At Paris hIM. 
Hachette and Beudant succeeded m making tubes in most 
respect similar to these fulgurites. 1865 Pace Handhk. 
Geol. Terms, hulgtirite, Fulgorite. any rocky substance 
that has been fused or vitrified by lightning. More strictly 
applied to a bore or tube produced by the passage of light- 
ning into a sandy soil. 1884 Comh. Nov. 526 In 

sand or rock, where lightning has struck, it often forms 
long hollow tubes, known to the calmly discriminating 
geological intelligence as fulgurites. 

2 . An explosive substance (see quot. 1S80). 

xBSa H. S. Drinker Tunnelling (ed. 2) 102. 1880 Cun- 
dill Diet. Explosives, Fulgurite of nitro-^xerine 

mixed with some coarsely ground farinaceous substance 
X894 Daily News 22 Jan. 5/5 At Geneva a trial has been 
made in a quarry with the new explosive, ‘ fulgurite under 
the direction of the inventor, Raoul Pictet, 
t rtUgUTity. Ol’s.~o (See quots.) 

16*3 CocKERAM, FuJguritie. lightening. (In eds. X63X-2 
printed Fulgurite, in 1637-9 Fulgurie.\ X7*x Bailey, 
Fulgurity. Shining, GHslenng. 

rnlgurons (fo-lgiuras), a. Also 7 fulgrous. 
[f. 'L.julgur lightning + -ous.] Resembling light- 
ning ; full of or charged with lightning. Also_/ 7 ^. 

x6i6 J. 'LKSV.Contn.Sgr.'s T. viii. 2x7 Thcpitchicclowdes 
of fulgrous heavn. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xix. viii. 


VIII. 261 The angry similitude had shot, slightly fulgurous 
and consolatory’, athwart the gloom of one’s mood. 1876 
Lowell Ode Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 94 Of Rome, fair quarry 
where those eagles crowd Whose fulgurous vans about the 
world had blown Triumphant storm and seeds of polity. 

‘Pn I'ha. Tn (firlam). slang. Forms : 6 fullan, 
6-7 fullam, 6-8 fullom, (7 fuUum), *j- fulham. 
[Of uncertain origin : by some conjectured to be 
derived from the place-name Fulham, once a noted 
haunt of gamesters. Another conjecture is that 
the oldest form fullan = * full one which would 
suit the sense.] A die loaded at the corner. (A 
high fulham was loaded so as to ensure a cast of 
4, 5, or 6 ; a low fnlkami so as to ensure a cast of 

1, 2, or 3.) 

c 1550 Dice^Play C iiij a, Fullans . . be square outward. 
Yet being within at the corner with lead, or other pondorus 
matter stopped, minister as great an aduantage as any of 
the rest. 1592 Nobody 4- Sonteb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 
(1878) 1. 337 Those are called high Fulloras. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IF, i. ih- 94 Let Vultures gripe thy guts : for gourd, 
and Fullam holds: & high and low beguiles the rich & 
poore. x6oS Loud, Prodigal 1. i, Two bale of false dice, 
videlicet, high men and low men, fulloms.-and other bones 
of function. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester 12 This they 
do by false Dice, as High-Fullams 4, 5, 6. Low-Fullams i, 

2, 3. 2712 PucKLE Club 21 At dice they have The Docions, 
the fulloms. i8ot Sporting Mag. XVIII. 100 A baje of 
fulhatns. i88g Doyle Micah Clarke xxx. 3x6 There is no 
loading of the dice, or throwing of fulhams. 

fig. X644-7 Cleveland Char. Land. Diuru. (1677) loS 
Now a Scotch-man’s Tongue runs high FuUams. There 
is a Cheat in his Idiom. 1664 Butler Hud. n. i. 642 One 
cut out to pass your tricks on. With Fulhams of Poctick 
fiction. 

t Fulrginated, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L.fiilTgindt- 
us (f. fuligo soot) + -ED I.] Of a sooty colour, as if 
powdered black. 

1634 S/R T. Herbert Trav. 193 Such the misery of these 
fultginaied creatures, who as they use all Ceremonies of 
devotion usually on the nights and not at daytime, tis they 
say because the Devil! is then sole Ruler. 1796 Kirvvan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 310 It is formed either by the union 
of the V’ellow Calx with an excess of Volalkali, and this 
may be called the FuUginated Calx, 
t ruligino'Se.a. Obs.—'‘ \a.A.h. fultginos-us: 
see Fuliginous and -OSE.] = Fuliginous i and 3. 
in Bailey. 2866 in Treas. Boi. 
Full^iiosity (fi7rii:d.5inp*siti). [ad. F. fuli- 
ginositf. f. 'L. frdiginds-us (see next) -T-ity.] The 
condition or qnality of being fuliginous or sooty ; 
sooty matter, soot. 

2758 Reid tr. MaegueFs Chym. 1, 185 A short tapering 
funnel, .which will serve for a chimney to carry off all fuH- 
ginosities. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 471 All fuHginosiiies 
arising from combustion on the surface of the earth are 
finally carried into the sea. 

Js- *837 Carlyle Mirabeau.Ess. (1840) V. 136 In the old 
hlarquis there dwells withal.. a latent fury and fuliginosity 
very perverting. 189s Expositor Nov. 350 1’his might be 
due to intentional fuliginosity — (if I may coin a wor'd) but 
it cannot be the case that the whole of the Talmud has 
been wilfully obscured. 

Fuliginous (firrii’d.^inos), d. Also 7 -enous, 
-inus. [ad, L. ftlliginds-ns, f, fuligo soot : see 
-ous. Cf. F .fttligiiieux. -e:(se.] 

1 , Pertaining to, consisting of, containing, or 
resembling soot ; sooty. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. ii. ii, v. It offends commonly 
if it be to. .fuligenous, cloudy, blustering, or a tempestuous 
Aire. 1638 Wilkins Nesv JFor/dt. (1684) 73 This Fuliginus 
matter,^ which did thus obscure the Sun, must needs be very 
near liis Body, 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 
334 A sootish and fuliginous matter proceeding from the 
sulphur of bodies torrified. 1684 Evelyn Diary 24 Jan., 
London . . was so filled with the fuliginous steam of the 
sea-coal, that hardly could one see across the streets. X73X 
Hales Stat. Ess, I. 260 In great cities where the air is full 
of fuliginous vapours, 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Praise of 
Chimneys’, I'cepcrs. The fuliginous concretions, which are 
sometimes found (in dissections) to adhere to the roof of the 
mouth in these unfledged practitioners. 1842 De*Quincey 
Pagan Oracles Wks, VIII. 222 A huge octagon lamp, that 
apparently never had been cleaned from smoke and fuligi- 
nous tarnish. 

fig. c X645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 107^ Prayer compar’d 
with praise, is but a fuliginous Smoak issuing from the sense 
of sin. 176X Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xix, His ideas . . all 
obfuscated and darkened over with fuliginous matter ! 2845 
Carlyle Cromwell (1871) IV. 3 A very fuliginous set of 
doctrines, i860 TKoLLorE Cast. Richmond II. 80 I’he 
debate went on. .with many sparks. .of eager benevolence, 
and some few passing clouds of fuliginous self-interest. 

b. Covered or blackened with soot. Chiefly in 
humorously bombastic use, 
a ^3 [sec Fuligikously). 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. in, 
XV, To^ihat dtng>’ fuliginous Operative, emerging from his 
sool-mill. x86s Dublin Univ. Mag. II, 32 A fuliginous 
suburb of factories, a 1876 M, Cols.xus Pen Sketches (iZjg) 

I. 59 The pleasant gardens . . are a delight and a luxury to 
the Londoner escaped from some close fuliginous domicile, 
1884 Pall Mall G. x6 Oct. i/t All the world is peering 
down the fuliginous chimney. 

1 2 . In old physiology applied to certain thick 
‘ vapours * or ‘ exhalations ’ said to be formed by 
organic combustion, and noxious to the head and 
vital parts. Obs. 

2S74 Newton Health Mag. 53 Those apples . . repel and 
drive away all fuliginous moystc vapours which trouble the 
harte and strike upinto the head. 1621 Burton Met, 

II. V. I. iv, It is not .amiss to bore the scull with an instru- 
ment to let out the fuliginous vapours. 1664 Power Exp. 


Philos. 1. 57 The grosser Steams that continually perspire 
out of our own Bodies . . are the fuliginous^ Eractations of 
that internal fire, that constantly burns within us. 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Bath. It will be attended with 
these two Advantages, viz. the Dissipation of the fuliginous 
Excrements, and drawing out the superfluous Humours. 

3 . (Chiefly Nat, Hist.) Soot-coloured, dusky. 
[1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 290 The upper part of the 
Body is brown, or Fulgineous (r/c].] 2822-34 Good's Study 
I Med. (ed. 4) I. 339 A morbid deep-coloured bile, fulvous, 

' greenish, or fuliginous. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 

282 Fuliginous, the opaque black of soot. 1869 O. W. 

I Holmes Cinders from Ashes in Old Fat. Life (1891) 247 
' An older and much bigger boy, or youth, u’ith a fuliginous 
complexion. 1874 Coues Birds N. IV. 642 Entire plumage 
deep sooty or fuliginous blackish. 

Hence ruli'glnonsly adv., Pnli'^nonsness. 
1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 222 When this 
sinke of Melancholy is once exhausted, and all fuHginous- 
nesse banished. 2652 French Yorksh. Spa ii. 27 According 
to the fuliginousness of vapours more or less recoiling, the 
fire is more or less choaked. a x763SHENSTONn IVks.hjS^) 
L 214 To rear some breathless vapid fiow’rs Or shrubs 
fuliginously grim. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 11, iii. 
Military France is everywhere full of sour inflammatori’ 
humour, which exhales itself fuliginously, this way or that, 

11 Fuligo (fin\ 3 i-go). [L.] Soot. (See also 
quot. 1727.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 335 Thus Camphire 
of a white substance, by its fuligo affordeth a deepe black. 
1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compi. Gard. Advt. to Curious 

4 Wax, or Oyl-Olive (for such it ought to be, to avoid the 
inlollerable smell and fuligo'sof gross and cheaper Materials'. 
1727 Bailey voL II, Fuligo. sulphureous, foul and thick 
Vapours, breath’d out at the Mouth, or thro’ the Pores of 
the Body. 1830 Westm. Rev. XII. 387 Thebook before us 
smells pestilently of orange peel and the lamp . . nor is the 
fuligo wanting. 

Fulimart, obs. form of Foumart. 

Fulk (fulk), V. dial. Also fullock. [Of obscure 
origin; cf. Fulkat.] (See quots.) Hence PuT- 
locking vhl. sb. 

a 1784 in Milles MS. Gloss. (Halliw.). 1796 Grose Diet, 
Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), Fulk. to use an unfair motion of the 
hand in plumping at taw. Schoolboy's term. zZ^'^P. Parleys 
Ann. IV. 311 Come, down with your taw— no fulking. . . I 
like to see boys manly, even in their boyhood. 1874 Halli- 
WF.LL, Fulk. a phrase made use of by boys playing at taw, 
when they slily push the hand forward to be nearer the mark. 
Fullock. to jerk the hand unlawfully. A term at marbles, 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss.. Fullock, to jerk the hand and arm 
unlawf^ully at marbles, instead of shooting from the thumb- 
joint with the hand perfectly steady, 2875 Whitby Gloss.. 
Fullock. to fire a marble . . from the hand by a jerk of the 
bent thumb. ‘ That was well fullock’d.’ 

Fulk, obs. form of Folk. 

+ Fulkat, V. Obs, rare-'-, (See quot.) 
x688 R. Holme Armoury 111, 263/1 Fulkat, or Fulkaling 
over band [in the Game of Truck) i.s to make your Ball 
jump over his through the Argolis, when his Ball lies 
directly in the way before you. 
f Fu*lker. Obs. rare'^^. [Corruption of Ger. 
fucker^ fugger : cf. Fogger, Fooker, Fowkeb.] 

‘ A pawnbroker or usurer* (Halliwell). 

2566 Gascoigne ii. iti, Apretypaune, thefulkers 

will not lend you a farthing upon it. 

tFull, Obs. [OE./z//=OS./«/, ON./«//, 
str. neut. ; perh, originally the neuter of the adj.] 
A cup, goblet ; a bumper. 

Beowulf iaii pa freolic wif ful ge-sealde lerest Easldena 
epel-wearde. c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 88 Drince Sonne hreo 
ful fuUe. .nistis. c 2205 Lay. 14325 Oder uul me Jiider fare3 
. . penne pat uul beoS icumen penne cusseoS heo jjreoien. 
tFuU, sb.“ Obs. rare.—^ [Identical with ^c.fov) 
(see quot. 1673 below) of which Foose seems to be 
the plural, and Fouat a derivative or compound. 

It is not clear whether Bullen’s full is the original form 
(?from Full a., with reference to the fleshy leaves), or due 
to his own conjectural identification of the sb. fow with 
^^>70 = full.] 

Houseleek. . 

1562 Bullein Bk, Simples (1579) 35 1* called Houslike 
..in the South parts of England, but in the North it is 
called Full. 2673 Wedderburn Vocab.. Sedum majtts, 
Fow. 

Full (ful), a.y sb.^, and adv. Forms : 1-7 ful, 
3-5 fol(le, south, vol(le, 4-5 fulle, 6 Sc. fow, 

5 Sc. fou, I- full. [Com. Tent. ; OE. full 
= OFris. yZi/, ful. OS.y‘«/(/ (Du. vol^, OHG.^V 
(MHG, vol. mod. Ger. voll). ON. full-r (OSw. 

fuld-er. mod.Sw. _/?!//, fuld). Goth. 

OTeut. *follo-.fullo - OAryaii ^pUnd. represented 
also in I^itb. pilna-s. OSI. pliinti ; cf. also the 
synonymous SVx.puntd. \u.plcnus. OIr. Idn. Welsh 
Hawn (:— pre-Celtic *pldno-. pldno~). which though 
not formally identical contain the same root and 
suffix. From the Aryan root ‘‘^pd-.poFipl. and its 
extended forms pie-, plo-. etc. are derived many 
words expressing the notion of abounding, filling, 
etc., as Skr. puru. Gr. ttoXu? (see Fele a .) ; Gr. 
TTtfXTrKdvat to fill, iTX-qpr]s full, rrXrjOos multitude, I— 
{com-, im-. op-, re-, sup-) plere to iPd.ptus more. 

In this and in several other words (Sievers Ags. Gr. § 55). 
the OE. u represents WGer. o ; when this is the case a 
labml consonant is almost always present, but the precise 
conditions have not been determined.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Having within its limits all it will hold ; having 
no space empty; replete. Const, of (in OE. with 
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genitive). Often with intensive phrases, as full as 
an egg. fttll to the brim (see Brijj sbl- 4 \i)^full to 
oveifowingj full up (colloq.), etc. For advbl. 
phrase full mouth ; see Mouth. 

a xooo yndiik 19 par waron bqllan steape horen. .swylce 
eac bunan and orcas fulle fiettsittendum. c 1290 -i". Eng-. 
Leg. I. 193/45 A fat pare stod fol of ba|)e*water. ^1300 
E. E. Psalter cxHii. 14 Cleues ofe \>a. fulle ere yhite 
[fromptttaria eoruvt plena), c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
41 Heelde into pe hoole. .hoot oile of roses, .til al be wounde 
be ful. 1483 Caxton Vocab. 12 Hit is of a fulle fatte. 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 56 The ignorant in Philo- 
.sopny must be admonished, that all things are full, nothing 
is empty, for nature abhorreth emptinesse. 1590 Nashe 
Pasquits Apol. i. Cijb, To preache to Gods people vpon 
a full stomach. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 68 Can a 
weake emptie Vessel beare such a huge full Hogs-head? 
1648 Gage West Ind. vi. 19 Filling them [boats] so fast and 
so full, that some .sunke. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late I’oy. 11. 
(1711) 175 When many Whales float on the Sea, they [birds] 
have their Bellies full. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India «$• P. 

Pl Board plastered over, which with Cotton they wipe 
out, when full, as we do from Slates. 17x0 Steele Tatler 
No. 187 P 5 The full House which is to be at Othello on 
Thursday. 17x1 Budgell Sped. No. 77 P 9 When he is 
playing at Backgammon, he calls for a full glass of Wine 
and Water. 17x2 Arbuthnot yohn Bull in. iv. 49 When 
.she came into any full assembly. 1764 Foote Patron in. 
Wks. 1799 I. 353 Full.. As an egg. 1786 Burns Dream 
131, I hae seen their coggie fou. 1823 Scoresby Whale 
Fishery 126 An ancient flying, a signal indicative in the 
whale fishery of a full-ship. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. iii. (1878) 32 A few full sacks, tied tight at the 
mouth. X870 L’Estrakge Miss Mitford I. ii. 37 The coach 
was completely full. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 131 
All the stables were full. xBgz Daily Neivs t 8 Oct. 5/3 
Because they [cemeteries] are full up.. this additional one 
is required. 

b. Locutions in which fitll is in concord with 
a preceding sb. denoting a receptacle are sometimes 
used tran^. to signify either (i) the contents viewed 
with respect to quantity, or (2) a quantity equal to 
the capacity of the receptacle. In the latter of 
these applications, this usage is now almost super- 
seded by the practice of forming derivatives ad 
libitum with the suffix -ful 2. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. a68 Sele bonne cselic fulne to 
drincanne. czrosLay. 1285 In b^resaeheofunden vtlawen 
. .fifti scipen fulle. Ibid, 6470 A kene sweord and enne koker 
fulne flan. 1563 W, Fulke Meteors{y(ii,S) 52 He that hath 
scene an egges shell full of dew drawn up by the Sunne . . 
in a May morning. 1884 G. Moore Mummer's Wife (1887) 
X79 Atheatrefull of people. 

c. Jig. (see 2 c) ; esp. of the heart : Overcharged 
with emotion, ready to overflow. 

CX300 Cursor M. 19404 (Edin.) Steuinof .strenbe andgodis 
grace was fillld ful in ilk n place. 1604 Shaks. 0th. v. ii. 
17^ Speake, for my heart is lull. 1719 De Foe Crttsoe 1. i, 
His heart was so full, he could .say no more. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xii, My heart was never so full in my life. 

t d. Of an office : Occupied, not vacant. Const. 
of. Obs. 

Littleton's Tenures 38 b, Where a villeyne pur- 
chasethe the avowson of a Church full of an incumbent. 
n:x734 North Lives II. n He laid his eye on the 
place of Chief Justice of Chester, which was full of Sir Job 
Ch.nrleton. 

e. Of an animal ; Pregnant. Of a fish : Charged 
with roe. f Full of {foal) : big with. 

a x6i8 Rates Merchandize G i b, Hearings white, full, 
or shotten, the barrell viijj. ilijV. 1722 Land. Gaz. No. 
6120/4 A large Black Mare . . very full of Foal. 1864 Mit- 
chell Herring 114 If the herrings are assorted, namely, 
the full herrings (herrings full of milt and roe) separated 
from matjes (herrings with the milt and roe of a small size), 
and these separated from ‘ylen’, empty or shotten herrings, 
the fishery officer has authority to apply a brand with the 
word ‘ full ’ to the first, and the word ‘ maties ' to the second 
description, .in addition to the crown brand. 

*bf. Having the outline filled in ; solid, not open. 
Full flower { — Y .Jleur pleine) =* double flower*. 

1597 Morley_ Introd. Mus. Annot., There were . . foure 
maners of pricking, one al blacke, which they tearmed blacke 
full, another which we vse now which they called black 
void, the third all red, which they called red ful [etc.]. 1683 
Robinson in Ray's Carr. (1848) 137 It hath no full, or double 
flower. 1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 118 JIake three 
openings in it. .the space hn, which is 6 Inches wide, must 
be left full. .leave qc open 6 Inches wide, be and qy full, 
being of 6 Inches each. 

absol. 1703 T. N. City 4- C. Purchaser 128 Let the Doors 
. .be right over one another, that the void may be upon the 
void, and the full upon the full. 

2 . a. Containing abundance of ; plentifully 
charged, crowded, 'b Rarely const, with. 

a xooo Sal. 4- Sat. 174 (Gr.) Haleb Sonne heahcyninghelle 
betynan, fyres fulle. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11 Engelonde 
is vol ino3 of frut and ek of tren. 1340 Ayenb. 28 pet corn 
. .is uol of frut and al ripe, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1288 
A wrethe of gold . . set ful of stones brighte. c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 52 But if be membre b^^t was brusid be ful 
of senewis, as be hand ouber be foot. 1519 Horman Vulg. 
xxxi. 257 a, The fylde was strewed full of caltroppis. 1582 
N.-Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. xl. 94 Great 
adders, which are very full of poison. i6x3_-Purchas 
Pilgrivtageiye^i^ 341 Which the people take with boords 
bored full of holes. X621 Lady M. Wroth Uranio-zz^ As 
full of spitfe and ill nature as a Spider with poyson. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) IL 147 Some Horses will 
be too full of flesh. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 43 ® His 
bedchamber is full of Protestant clergymen. X878 Smiles 
Robert Dick vii. 76 The sky was full otfire. 

i*b. Formerly sometimes of a surface : Covered 
(with). Const, of. Ohs. 


1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 36b, The lidde will be all 
full of small drops of water. 1579 Gosson .Vr/r. Abuse^Pirh.) 
,54 We. .turne him awaj’ with lus backe full oj stripes. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior\-y^ Here be the dice. How full 
of du.st they be. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadocs (1673) 75 The 
rind of a pure ash colour, full of wrinkles. 

c. In non-material sense: Abounding (in), abun- 
dantly characterized (by). Const, of^ occas. '\witk 
(in OE. with genii, or insirtimenial). 

a xooo Cxdttlon's Gen. 1292 (Gr.) He . . seseah unrihle 
eorSan fulle. cizoa Ormin 1784 Crisstnedd bed**iss All 
full off halijdomess.^ ^1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 110 Ouer 5 at . . An 
o 3 er heuene ful o blis. c i320.yiV Tristr. 1917 A loghebai 
founden made. Was ful of gamen and play. 1340 Hawpole 
Pr. Consc. 551 pus may a man bis bygynnyng se Ful of 
wrechednes and of caytifte. 1397 ‘Rolls of Parlt, III. 
379/2 He that hathe ever bene ful of merej'and of grace to 
‘all his lyeges. ‘1513 Douglas 111. Prol. 13 Of uncouth 

dangeris this nixt buik hail is full. X569 Turdebv. Trag. 
T. etc. (1587) 199, I found him full of amours euery where. 
x6p Bible Acts xiii. 10 O full of all subtilty and alt mis- 
chiefe. 1650 Trapp Comm. Deut. -vi. 12 Full with Gods 
benefits. 1682 Norris H ierocles z^Thc fuller it is of labour 
& slavery. X71S Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (X837) II. xz 
Your whole letter is full of mistakes. X754SHEBBEARE Pfatri’ 
mony(jq66)J. 150 Mr. Sharply being retired, full with Self- 
applause of his deep Cunning. 1857 Ln. Houghton in 
(1891) II. xii. 18 M. Guizot is. .full of political and literary 
gossip. 1878 Morley Car/j'Z? Crit. Misc., Ser. i. 200 The 
Protestant cause remained full of vitality. 

d. A full man : (After Bacon) One whose mind 
is richly stored. 

1597-8 Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 10 Reading maketh a 
full man. 1868 Lowell Dryaen Pr. Wks. 1890 III. 105 
For, like Johnson, Burke, and the full as distinguished from 
the learned men, he was always a random reader. 

3 . Engrossed with or absorbed in ; fully occupied 
with the thought of (something). Now only with 
const, of. f Formerly also with that or infinitive. 

1607 Fe.nton in Lisutore Papers Ser. ii. (1887) 1 . 116 We 
are now so full to prouide for the daungers which the tyme 
doth threaten on all sides, that£etc.]- 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 403 I’hose that arc most full, and most conscious of 
their owne infirmities. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadocs (1673)26, 

I could not go my 4elf about it, being full of other business. 
X669 Pepys Diary 24 Jan., The king seemed mighty full 
that we should have money to do all that we desired. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr, (1757) II. 79 These Sort of Petit 
Maitres are so ful! of themselves, that they reject all wise 
Counsel. X765 Reid Let. in Wks. I. 43/1 Your friend., 
was very full of you when he was here. 1853 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II, 238 , 1 am full ofbusiness, owing tothe sudden move- 
ments. 1866 Alger Solit. Nat. ff Man iii. 130 The lonely 
man, if full, is quite likely to be full of himself 

4. Having eaten or drunk to repletion. (Cf. FoO.) 
Also fullof foodfWiuCf etc. "^o^iarch. (and vulgar). 

CIOOO Ags. Ps. lviii[i). i5-Gif hi fulle ne beoS [hi] fela 
gnorniaS. 1382 Wyclif Acts 11. 13 Thei ben ful’ of must. 
c X400 Lanfroite's Cirutg. 229 And he schal not, whanne 
he is ful, slepe anoon perupon. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 290 Full of wine, and intoxicated with Bacchus 
berries, 1583 Hollyband /'wr 43 Hast thou no 

liste to eat ? Art thou full? x6xx Bible Prov. xxvii. 7 The 
full soule loatheth an honie combe. 17x0 Swift yrnl. to 
Stella 7 Dec., I .. have eaten cold pie .. and I am full. 
1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1776) 33 He’s unco fou In his ain 
house that canna pike a bane in ms neighbour’s. X787 ' G. 
Gambado’ Acad. Horsemen (iZog) 26 Horses full of grass 
are very subject to scourings. 1875 Dasent Vikinzs III. 
176 So they ate and drank and drained the mead-horn once 
more, and, when they were all full, they made a raft. 

b. Having one’s needs or appetite satisfied ; 
having ‘ had one’s fill ’ of anything. Obs. exc. in 
the Hebraisms full of days, years, children, 

CIX7S Lamb, Horn. 103 Heo [Auaricia] is belle iliche, 
forSon b®^ hi ha babbe 3 unafillendliche gredinesse, bet hi 
nefre ne beotJ fulle. Halt Meid. 30 XJpo hwas 

nebschaft be engles ne beoo neauer fulle to binalden. 1382 
Wyclif yob xUi. 17 He diede old, and ful of da^is. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Ded. T iij, An example 
of Jacob, an old man, and ful of yeres. x6ii Bible Ps. xvii. 
14 They are full of children. 171S Tickell Iliad i. 292 
Full of Days was He; Two Ages past, he liv'd the Third 
to see. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. ii, T*he first Viscount 
Castlewood died full of years. 

c. 'f Sated, weary of {pbs^. Similarly in mod. 
colonial slang,///// up {of). 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 32 Heo [Regan] was al ful of hym 
[Lear] er b® geres ende. C1320 R. Brunne Mcdit. 993 
^yf 3e be ful of my der sone. C1477 Caxton yason zz 
Anone..ye shal be wery and full of her. 1555 W. Watre- 
MAN Fardle Facions App. 322 He maye waxe full of the 
lawe, and vlterly conlempne it. 1603 Holx.and Plutarch's 
Mor. 418 "nie Athenians being full of him, tooke pleasure to 
raise slander’s and contumelious reproches of him [Themis- 
tocles]. i6xx Bible Isa, i. ii, I am full of the burnt offer- 
ings of rammes. 1625 Bacon Ess.. Masques. The Alterations 
of Scenes, .feed and relieue the Eye, before it be full of the 
same Obiect. 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right xxiii. 213 
She was ‘full up 'of the Oxley.. a rowdy, disagreeable gold- 
field. X89X E. Reeves Homeward Bouttd 33 The men., 
get tired, or as the colonial slang goes, * full up soonest. 

1 6 . Abounding in wealth; amply supplied with 
means ; also in weaker sense, having sufficient for 
one’s needs. Obs. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. iii. 74 b, To 
have a new [emperor] ful, and ready to give. z6xz Bible 
Phil. iv. 18 , 1 haue all, and abound. I am full. 1681 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 651 He is a full man, £>?«• 

Ilium reruma'ffluentihuscopiisdiiatur. 2683 SALMOND^r 2 ;x 

Med. i. xx8 df the Poor and Needy no recompcnce can be 
expected, as of the Rich and Full. 

. 6. Abundant, amply sufficient, copious, satisfjdng, 
satisfactory. Said both of material and immaterial 
things. 


c xooo Ags. Gosp, Luke vi. 38 SyllaS and eow byb jeseald 
God ;;emet and full. X052-X067 Charter of Eadweard in 
Cod. Dipl. IV, 211 Ic willehabban fullne dom of Sam menn. 
<T 1300 CKrT<7r AT. 9560 His witherwin him wroght ful wa. 
■C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg.^ 37 Of bese mundificatyves bou 
schalt have a ful techinge in pe laste tretis. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist, 342 note. He had full experience and proofe 
of his qualities in freendship. 1630 R. yohnson's Kiugd. 4- 
Commw. S3 Of diets. .that of Germany is full, or rather 
fulsome. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Zr//. (vol. III.) 9 Thus 
I doe but tast of that whereof you make full nieales. 1655 
Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 31/2 They who want means 
Believe themselves of full estates possest. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, ii. 756 The falling Mast For greedy Swine 
provides a full Repast. X707 Floyer Physic. PulscAVatch 
316, I want a full Experience in these low Pulses. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 7 Suppose you saw a fruit of a 
new untried kind; would you recommend it to your own 
family to make a full meal of? 1884 Church Bacon ii. 29 
He turned his studies to full account. 

b. Of an account or report, hence of a writer, etc.: 

Complete or abundant in detail. 


1656 Denham Destr. Troy Pref., Where my expressions 
are not so full as his. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. iL § 8 
They who were so famed for wisdom and antiquity, should 
be able to give a full and exact account of themselves 
through all the ages of the world. X7i2 Berkeley Pass. 
Obed. Wks. III. 139, I have endeavoured to be as full and 
clear as the usual length of these discourses would permit. 
X84S Graves Rosn. Law in Encycl. Aleirop. 778/1 For the 
basisof his Greek text, Contius took, as the best and fullest, 
the edition of Scrimger. 1866 Lord Blackburn in Hurlstonc 
4 - Coltman's Rep. IV. 275 The case is reported .. by Lord 
Raymond, whose report ts the fullest. 1871 Freeman Hist. 
Ess. Ser. i. iv. 90 We might have expected him [Roger] to 
be very full on that part of his history. 1882 Pebody Eng, 
yourttalisfftxx. 152 You will find in its columns all the latest 
and fullest telegrams from every part of the world. 1884 
Sir E. E. Kay in Law Times Rep. 26 Apr. 257/2 The 
audience are quite at liberty to take the fullest notes they 
like for their own personal convenience. 

7 . Complete, entire, perfect. tCTo be) in full 
will to : quite ready, eager to. Also full point, 
stop, for which see those words. 

O. E. Chron. an. 917 Pa land leode. .jebrohton hie on 
fulluni fleame. a 1000 Boeth. Aletr. xxi. 8 Sece him eft 
hra; 5 e fulne friodom. cszos Lay. 29047 We wuIleS mid be 
uehten mid fullere strenSen, 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
2611-2 J>e bodys sal .. outher ban have ful ioy togyder, Or 
ful sorow. f X380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 22 pei were ,. In 
fulwille to suffie. .for be love of ihesu Crist, 1309 Rolls 0/ 
Parlt. III. 424/1 Whiche States .. gafen hem full auciorite 
and power. 14x7 E. E. Wills (1882) 28 This testament is 
my voile & hole wille. X551 Recorde Knowi.w. 
xlil, Foure longsquares..and one full square. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors {16^0) 17 Seen only in the morning and evening, 
when the light of the Sunne is not in his full force. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 240 Taking a view of ourselves by 
this looking glasse to make full and just account. 2582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq, E. Ind. Ixxvi. 156 b, He 
gaue them for ful answere, that [etc.]. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. V, i. 399 We shall make full satisfaction. 1622 Sparrow 
Bk. Ccm.Prayer For our fuller perswation of this. 

1631 Gouge Cofs Arrorus iv. xiii. 391 In his time the Gos- 
pell shined out in her full brightnesse. 1638 Baker tr. BaL 
sac's Lett. (vol. III.) 1 xs When a comely personage comes in 
place, .you shall have all husht , . onely to take a full view. 
1652 C. B. Stapylton Herodittn 11. 21 To make the matter 
full, there souldlers came Unknown unto Perennus. 1669 
Sturmv Afariner's Mag. i. 20 That the Prize may receive 
our full Broadside. X701 Swift Nobles Pf Com. Wks. 

1755 II. r. 33 Entering the scene in the time of a full peace. 
17x7 tr. Frezier's Voy. S. Sea 14 When it was full Day [we 
spy’d] a very high Land. 1732 Berkeley i. § 5 We 

assured him, he was at full liberty to speak his mind. 1822-34 
Goods Study Aled. (ed. 4) II. 132 Full vomiting . . has also 
been very advantageously employed. 1838 Thirlwali. 
Greece III. xx. 131 They received each a full suit of 
armour. 1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Fhys. 1 . 1. i. 10, I was, 
introduced to him in full form. X84S P. Parley's Ann. VI. 
36 White batenbrler often in full flower. 1849 MACAU1J^Y 
Hist. Eng. I. 439 When he declared himself a Roman 
Catholic, he was in full possession of his faculties. 1849 
Ci.aridce Cold Water-cure (1869) 2it I'he rabbit is now in 
full health and vigour. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 4 192 
A seven yeais' apprenticeship formed the necessary prelude 
to full membership of any trade-gild. 1875 Fortnum 
Afajqlica xii. 113 The Gubbio fabrique was in full work 
previous to 15x8. 

b. Answering in every respect to a description ; 
possessed of all the qualifications, or entitled to all 
the privileges implied in a designation. Full 
brother, sister : born of the same father and mother 
(opposed to Half-brother). Full man ; see quot.. 
1867. 

O. E, Chron, an. 1036 He was b®b full cyng ofer call' 
Engla land. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 33 Bel- 
zebub thy full brothir will dame To be thyne air, 1^70, 
Bury Wills (Camden) 156 Agnes my wyfe I doo ordeine 
and make my fulj executrix. x6o4 Shaks. 0th. ii. i..36 For 
I haue serv’d him, and the man commands Like a full) 
soldier. 1606 — Ant. 4* Cl. in. xiii. 87 One that but per-. 
formesThe bidding of the fullest man. 1634 Canne AV^w.. 
Separ. (1849) 238 Their deacons are not to administer me 
sacraments, neither any of those which are full priests, but. 
according to a popish liturgy. 1738 Swift Corr. \Vks. 184*. 

II. 803 He proved the fullest rogue.. in cither 

1760 ^ Heber Horse Alalches ix. 143 Chub is fujl brother 

in blood to Mirza. iZio Naval Chron. XXIII. p/ The term, 

‘ full passenger ’ is explained . . Eveo’ person above 16 ye^ 
of age falls under that description, a '■ 

in Child Ballads in. 1x11.(1885)73(2 J m your 

Ann’, she says, ’And fm a full sister to thee . 

Smyth Sailer’s irard-ii.. Fall .naa, a rating tn^tere 
for one receiving whole pay, as being competent to all h.s . 
duties: able seaman. sBSj/jH'rrrran VI. lay.Mr. Fninl.-, 
Holl has been elected a full RuV-t' Academiaan. 1891, 

D. Macrae d. Gitfill«<‘ 78 One full sistpr of Dr. Ander-. 
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son and three full brothers died in youth. 1894 Dovle 
.S*. Holtues 148 A gallant veteran, who started as a full 
private. 

+ c. Of a foe: Avowed, open. Of a friend: 
Thorough, trusty. (Cf. Entire 3 c.) Obs. 

972 Will of ^IJixd in Birch C<zr////. Sax. III. 603 p$the 
beo..min fulla freo[n]d & forespreca. ^*275 Passion 
in O. E. Misc. 42 per him cumep iuda.s, pat is my fulle i-vo. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 14780 pai him held l^ir ful fa. CX374 
Chaucer Troylus r. 105^ Pandarus. .desirous to serve His 
fulle freend, than seyde in this manere. 

8. Complete in number, quantity, magnitude or 
extent ; reaching the specified or usual limit. Of 
the moon : Having the disc completely illumi- 
nated : cf. Full moon. Of the face, or front: 
Entirely visible to the spectator; advb. phr. (iW) 
fttllface, (see quot. 1S67). 

CKyyo I^i.TVi\cGen. 1. 10 £>.ir his wwron seofon daSas fulle. 
<71123 O. E. Chron. an. 1013 Bead pa Swe^^en full xild- 
Ibid. an. 1031 Whenne piet flod byp..ealra fullost. Ibid. 
an. 1106 Wmron gesewen twe^en monan ..be:^en fulle. 
(.*1205 Lay. 1632 Fulle seouen nihte heo somenede cnihtes. 
<ri3tS Shoreha.m 45 So the.? beth ordres folk sevene. ^1350 
Will. Palernc 2745 At pe fulle flod pei ferden to sayle. 
f 14x0 Chron. Eng. 416 m Ritson II. 287 Ahte ant tuenti 
folk yer. 1463 Bu7y Wills iCamden) 16 Alle other that 
hath take the ful ordir of preesthod. c 1477 Caxton Jason 
6 b, The whiche deyde .issone as it was born for it had not 
is full time. 153S Coverdale i Chron. xxii. 22 For full 
money shalt thou geueit me. 1SS9W. Cu.nkincham Cosmo^r. 
Glasse 98 Whan as the mone unto the world . . shining with 
face both full and round. i6xoShaks. 7Vr«/, i. ii. 250 Thou 
did promise To bate me a full yeere. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age [1614)^01 And over ten thousands, which made a full 
regiment. Ibid. 740 One of their ships, .happened to strike 
on a great Whale with her full stemme. x^8 Gage Wesl 
Ind. xii. 43 To visit Mexico (which was not two full miles 
from us). 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 38/2 He lived 
to a full Age, about Seventy Year.s, or (following the account 
of Suidas for his Birth) Eighty, 1671 Milton P. E. 1. 287, 

I knew the time Now full, that I no more should live 
obscure. 1700 S.L. tr. Eryhe's yoy. E. Ind. 6 The full and 
regular pay begins onl}’ after they are passed the Tonnen. 
1701 Lond. Gas. No. 3756/15 Irish U^uebagh..to be sold 
in full Quart Bottles. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals Wks. 1721 
1. 538 The head of a Roman Emperor drawn with a full face. 
1710 In full Front (see Front sb. 5)1]. 1715 Lond. Gaz. 
1^0. 5351/3 He will be .. pleased to allow Full-Pay to such 
Half. Pay Officers. 1723 Sir R. Blackmore Hist. Conspiracy 
36 His Lieutenant Colonel, Major, and Captains, being 
named, and the Troops almost full. 1742 Lond. 4* Country 
preiv. 1. (ed. 4^ xi The Flour of the Grain will remain in 
its full Quantity. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 250 
When the Seals full, the Admiral hath Jurisdiction there. 
*753 Scots Mag. Feb. loo/i The moon was . . full. 1784 
Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXIV, 262 Measure of the 
polar diameter 21" 15'" full measure, that is, certainly not 
too small. X805T. Lindley Pay. Brasil{iZoZ) loaAconcert 
of sacred music was performed by a full band, with vocal 
parts. 18x7 W. Selwyn Latv Ltsi Prius (ed. 4) II. 125a 
The plaintiff shall have ful! costs. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia 
xxix. 360 There Philaramon waited a full half-hour. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 355 The muster was not a very 
full one. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.., Full pay, the 
stipend allowed when on actual service. 1876 Voyle Milit. 
Diet. i§3 Full Charges, in artillerj’, are the ordinary charges 
used with rifled projectiles. 1876 Humphreys Coin Coll. 
Man. vi. 54 The head of Apollo on the gold coin, .appears 
in full face. 2895 M, R. James A hhey St. Edmund at Bury 
5x At top is Christ In a mandorla seated full-face with a book. 

b. Of an assembly, council, etc. : One from 
which none or few of the members are absent. 

*557 Order cf Hospilalls C iv, Item That no Lease, 
alienation .. be .. done, of Lands or Tenements except at 
a Full Court. 2604 Smaks. 0 th, iv, i. 275 Is this the Noble 
Moore, whom our full Senate Call all in all sufficient? 
1834 Wallace in Mackintosh Hist. Eev. p. viii, He. .kept 
the academic senate waiting for him in full conclave. 1849 
Macaulay Eng.ll. 78 James, .in full council declared 
it to be his pleasure that [etc,]. 

t c. Of a point in the compass : Exact, due (east, 
etc.). Cf. C. 3 b. Obs. rare. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <5* Comniui. 77 The Island is 
situated almost Jull North. Ibid. 122 On the full Ea.st doe 
the Alps divide it [France] from Italie. 

d. In various phraseological combinations : as 
full flood, sea, tide [III. and Jig.) indicating the 
greatest height of the water, or the time when it is 
highest. Also full tide, used attrib. and as adv. 
Full summer', the height of summer. Cf. B. 4 b. 

rx45o St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5174 It was full se. Ibid. 
5178 And so it was full flode. 1574 Bourne Regiment for 
Sttx 7 b, The Moone dooth make a full Sea at that place. 
*57®. Panopl. Episi. 395 Thinke you .. that your 
ebb is so lowe, that you are never like to have a ful tyde? 
2648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xiv. 83 Although the courteous 
Sun With free and ful-tide Raies about it flows. 2699 
Dampjer Voy. II. 1. x6 Not so swift near full Sea as at 
other times. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre Busie Body it. ii, Such 
Swi-m-ing in the Brain. .carries many a Guinea full-tide to 
the Doctor. 2845 G. Murray Islaford 78 Fortune’s full* 
tide flowing Shall bring him back to me. 2865 Trollope 
Belton Est. i. s It was full summer at Belton. 1867 Smyth 
Sailops Wotddk., Full sea, high water, 2875 \v. M'-Il- 
WRAiTit Guide Wigto'.vushire 140 ITie surf breaking over 
the rock at full flood. 1B87 Spectator 25 June 850/2 At this 
Jubilee-time, when the whole nation is in the full tide of 
rejoicing. 

9 . Possessed of, delivered M’ith, or exerting the 
utmost force, f With a full arm, eye, fuouth, 
soul : with the utmost strength of (the nrm, etc.). 
c 2290 S. Eng\ Leg. I. B6/93 Loude he graddc with folic 
Mouth. <rx489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvii. 392 He., 
toke hym wyth a full arme .. in lyke wyse in maner of 
wrasiefyng, 2509 Barclay ShyP of Folys (*570) 99 It ncucr 


loketh on man with eyes full But euer his heart by furious 
WTath is dull. rt2S33 Ld. Berners Hiion Ixvii. 230 Whom 
so euer he strake a full stroke neded after no surgyon. 2583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 221 Was better fixed in the 
memorie .. if I did speake with a full voice, 2609 Bible 
(Douay) Isa. ix. 12 The Philisthims. .shai devoure Israel 
with ful mouth. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. iii. i. 44 For seuerall 
venues Haue I lik’d seuerall women, neuer any With so 
full soule, but [etc]. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Ero- 
tuena 28 Rush’t into the chamber .. and .. thrust at him 
a full stocada. 2634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham) 224 
Presently favouring us. .with a full gale of wind. 1657 F. 
Licon Barhadoes 29 Bread’., has not here that full 

taste it has in England. 2694 Aec. Sev, Late Voy. 11. (171x1 
38 If in a brisk Gale of a full Wind the Sails are all full and 
Round. 2700 S. L.tr. Ftyke's Foy. E. Ind. 207 The Javians 
set up a full Huzza. 2783 J. C. Smyth in Med. Commun. 
I. 142 Pulse 68, full and strong. 2805 T, Lindley Voy, 
Brasil (1808) 21 His pulse full and regular. 

b. Of light: Intense. Of colour: Deep, intense. 

2637 R. Ligon ^<rr^<i<f<»« (1673) 66 These leaves being., 
of a full green. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 26 View her 
with a ihlT light transmitted through a Burning-glass. X7gt 
Hamilton BerthoUet's Dyeing 1. 1. 1. i. 19 The colour of the 
wool will be much more full and intense. 2842 Tennyson 
Locksley Hall 17 In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon 
the robin’s breast, 2869 Phillips Vesuv. xi. 303 Under the 
application of heat, amounting to a full red in iron. 

e. In various phraseological combinations : as 
full bttil, cry, drive, gallop, jump, pack, pelt, pitch, 
retreat, sail, scent, speed, stretch, swing, tilt, etc. : 
for which see the words. 

10 . Having a rounded outline ; large, swelling, 
plump, protuberant. 

c 1000 Seex. Leechd. III. 268 Ealle eorHtce lichaman beoh 
ftiJran on weaxendum nionan. 1577 B. Gooce Hcrcsbach's 
Husb. lit. (1586) 115 The hoofe that is ful and fleshy, is not 
to be liked. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 54 The 
longer a ship is, the fuller should be her Bow. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. 11. (1677) 278 A round Head, somewliat full 
on the top. 2688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2320/1 This Sultan 
Soliman is of a long, lean and pale Visage, with a full 
black E5‘e. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. ia. 32 Full round Faces, 
small black Eyes. .full Lips, and short Chins. Ibid. vi. 131 
It is a high bluff, or full point of Land. 2698 Fryer Ace. 
E, India 4- P. $3 Where we took in fuller and larger Pepper 
than any yet. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 225 The Women 
. .fine large full Eyes, round Faces, and every Feature exact. 
2803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 36 In proportion as the patient was 
full, robust and vigorous. 2840 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange 
Lif€{i^7Ci) III. vti. Z09 She is.. full enough to prevent the 
haggard look which comes upon women who grow thin at 
fifty. ci8so Rudim. Havlp (Weale) 252 Its use is to lake 
out the snying edge occasioned by a full bow. 2894 T. E. 
Humphrey in Pop Set. Monthly XLIV. 494 The fruit is cut 
as soon as it is 'futr. 

b. Of portions of dress: Containing a superfiuily 
of material which is airanged in gathers or folds. 

2789 Mrs. Piozzt Jourtt. Francel. 306 While silk petti- 
coat, exceedingly full and short. 2824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser.*i. (1863) 2x3 An open gown.. whose very full 
tail,. would have formed an inconvenient little train. 1862 
Miss Yonge Stokesley Secret ii. 42 Alpaca frocks, rather 
long and not very full. 1891 Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 
Velvet sleeves, full and high on the shoulders, 

11 . Naut. (with mixed notion of 1 and 10). Of a 
sail : Filled. Of the ship : Hairing her sails filled 
with ivind ; and in phrase keep {her, i. e. the ship) 
full. Full and lyi see By adv. i d. Full for 
stays : see quot. 

2627 [see By adv. i dj. 1697 Occasional Conformity 10 
’Tis like a Ship svith her Sails hal’d some back, and some 
full. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Zziij, You are all 
in the wind ; keep her full I 2805 Ad.m. Stirling in Naval 
Chron. XV. 80 We , . had our mam.top.saU full. 1838 Poe 
A. G. Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 15 We .. kept full, and started 
boldly out to sea. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk,, Full for 
Stays! The order to keep the sails full to preserve the 
velocity, assisting the action of the rudder in lacking ship. 
i88z Nares Seamanship {yA. C) When the fore sail is 
full, ‘ Let draw ’. 

12 . Comb. a. with sbs. forming combinations 
used attrib. ; as full-cream, -draught, -dug, -hand, 
’page, -plate, -ptnver, -top, -value, -way, -weight. 

2881 Chicago Times 16 Apr.^ The *ful!-cream cheese 
manufactured in the states of Wi'Consin and Illinois. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expt. II. iii. 46, I have manufactured a *'fuTl. 
draught pipe for our smoky stove. 2852 Menndcrings of 
Mem. I. 79 Where ■“full-dug foragers at evening meet In 
Cow-bell concert, 2593 Nashe Christ's T. 22 The . . pro- 
fuse sacrificatory expcnces of *ful-hand oblationers. 2889 
spectator 14 Dec. 840 Wc may select for notice the ^full- 
page illustrations of ^Dundee ’ and ‘Stirling*. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch Sf Clockm, 108 A “full plate watch has a top 

late ,, of a circular form. 1890 Times 28 Sept. 4/2 The 

kifyack . . left Sheerness 5*csterday for the *fulI.pou'er 
official trial of her machinery. 2723 Lond. Gas. No. 6206/9 
He is. .pa1efac’d,a*full.iop Wig. Daily Nezvs 32 Mar. 
9/3 Any ■•full-value gold pieces in circulation will have to be 
called in. 288a IVorc. Exhib. Catal. iii, 49 Excelsior *full. 
way hot water valves. 28S4 Knight Diet. Mech. IV, F7tll 
Way Valve, a pipe valve which lifts entirely out of the 
current. Alsocalled aclear-w'ay valve. xB66CRUMi‘5<i»{’m^ 
X. 234 The Bank., would supply new and ^full-weight coin. 

b. with pres, and pa, pples. forming combina- 
tions in which full stands as a complement; as 
full-built, -charged, -crammed, -farced, -fed, -Jlower- 
ffigj flovnng, fraught, -freight, -freighted, -gorged, 
-made, -opening, -pulsing, -resounding, -stuffed, 
•swelling', also full feeding vh\. sb. 

2709 Land. Gas. No. 45x0 The Hoy Burthen o or 10 Tun, 
very' *(011 built forward. 2623 Shaks. Hen. V/lI, 1. ii. 3, 1 
stood i’ th' leucll Of a *fuU-charg’d confederacie. 1817 
Keule Chr. y, xst Sund. in Lent, Thy fulhcharg’d vial 


standing bj% 2613 Wither Satir. Ess. tu ii. P j a. Emptying 
their *full cram’d bags. 2879 Huxley Htcme i. 56 Unknown 
to this fuU-crammed and much-examined generation, 2578 
Timme Calnine on Gen. 189 The place. .so •fulUfarssed and 
•stuffed up. 2593 Shaks. Lucr. 594 The *fuU-fed hound or 
gorged hawk. Make slow pursuit. 2887 Spectator 5 Mar. 
320/1 We. .have a notion that full-fed authors do bad work. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xli. 20 Other seuen oxen . . the whiche 
..no merke of *fulfedyng 5ouun. 2577 St. Aug. Manual 
(Longm.) 12 The place of fulfeedyng by the plentifull run. 
ning streames. ^ x8zi Keats Lamia r. 44 The taller grasses 
and *full.flowering weed. 2605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 74 Lady 
I am not well, else I should answere From a *fuil flowing 
stomack. 283* 'I'ennyson CEnotte 67 While I look’d And 
listen’d, .the fullflowing river of .speech Came down upon 
my heart, c 1606 Fletcher Woman Haierx. ii. His tables 
are *full fraught with most nourishing food. 2(^4 F.chard 
Plautus 103 ril teach her how t’ act.. and send her'*full. 
fraight with my Tricks. 2740 Somerville Hobbxnol ni. 356 
A full-freight Ship, Blest in a rich Return of Pearl, or Gold, 
a 2722 Kf.n Hyxntioiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 3x9 Hi.s *full. 
freighted Thought, Back on his Tongue, Hymn and Herotek 
brought. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. iv. i. 194 She [my 
Faulconl must not be *full gorg’d, For then she neuer lookes 
vpon her lure. 2781 Cowper Hope 509 The full-gorged 
savage. 2790 Pol. Misc. 58 With ^full-made sleeves and 
pendant lace. X73a~46 Thomson Autumn 421 The pack 
*full-opening various. 1878 Mobley Carlyle 189 No feeling 
for broad force and *full-pulsing vitality. 2737 Pope Her. 
Epist. II. i. 268 Dryden taught to join the “full-resounding 
line. 2613 Drayton Poty-olb. xiv. 1 18 When t wixt their burly 
Stacksand“full.stuft Barnes they stand. X748ThomsonCcj/. 
Indol. 1. 297 Each spacious room was one “full-swelling bed. 

c. parasynthelic, as full-bagged, -banked, -bellied, 
-bloomed, -blossomed, -bosomed, -bowed, -h ained, 
-Imsted, -huttocked, -cheeked, -chested, -clustered, 
-eared, feathered, flanked, -fleshed, -flocked, -foU- 
aged, -formed, -fortuned, -fronted, fruited, ‘)fgas- 
kined, -haired, -handed, -happinessed, -hatmehed, 
-headed, -hipped, -jointed, -leaved, -licensed, -limbed, 
-measured, -minded, -natured, -necked, -paunched, 
-personed, -powered, -proportioned, -jayed, -rigged, 
-roed, -sailed (lit. and fig.), -shouldered, -sized, 
-skirted, -souled, f -speecked, -sphered, -staiured 
(lit. and fig.), -stomached, -streamed, -throated, 
-limed, -toned, -iushed, -uddered, -voiced, -weighted, 
-whiskered, -winged, -wilted, -xvombed. 

16x3 Drayton Poly-olb, xiv, s27The*fulI-bagd Cow. 1630 
J. I'avlor (Water P.) Wks. 15 No full bag’d man would 
euer durst haue entered. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxviii. 
205 Many a ‘•full-bankt Flood, i68x Lond. Gas. No. 1638/8 
Stolen, .a dark Brown Nag. .pretty “full-bellied, and reason* 
able fat. 2646 Crashaw Steps to Te^nple sx Lo I a mouth, 
whose *fiili.b}oom’d lips At two deare a rate arc roses. 1840 
Loncf. Sp, Stud. 1. in, The “full-blossomed trees filled all 
the air with fragrance. 1603 Drayton To Maiestle K. James 
A iv, The fruitful! and “ful-bosom’d Spring. 2883 Hatper's 
Mag. Aug. 376/2 The “fulbbowed schooners lean over on 
the beach at low tide. 1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir P. Drake 
(x88i) 26 Whose “ful-braind temples deck’t with laurell 
crowne. 2864 Tennyson En, Ant. 539 Her ‘“full-busted 
figure head Stared o'er the ripple feathering from her how.s. 
2672 Lond, Gas, No. 657/4 A Bay Mare . . with . . a black 
List down the Buttock, and "“full Buttockt. x686 Ibid. 
No. 2x45/4 Elizabeth Tildel.. short and black, “full-cheek’d. 
a 271X preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 92 It chanc’d, 
just as the full-cheek’d Moon Reach'd her nocturnal Noon, 
1681 Lond. Gaz, No. 1620/4 A black brown Gelding, .short 
Neck, “full Chested. 1645 Quarles Sol. Reca/U. vij. 19 
“Full clusterd Vineyards. 1635 — Emblems i. ii. Epig. 2 
A “full-ear’d Crop, and thriving. 2845 Mrs. Norton Child 
of Islands (1846) 107 Whose mass of full-eared sheaves the 
reapers bind. x8o6 SURR Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) II. 254 
Barton is a “full-feathered pigeon. 1612 XSx^s'stou Poly-oib. 
in. 208 Many a plump-thigh'd moor & “ful-flank’d marsh, 
2832 nloTHERWELLPo^/. Wfcs. (1847)48 In “full-flcshed pride, 
Bright roses burst in June. 2622 Dra'vton Poly-olb xxvi. 38 
The large, and goodly “full-flockd Quids. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Saltnag. (1824) 187 The whispers of the “full-foliaged 
grove fall on the ear of contemplation. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 823 The “full-formed maids of Afric. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. ^ Cl. IV. XV. 24 Th* Imperious shew Of the “full* 
Fortun’d Ctesar. 2895 Daily News 20 Jlar. jft A “full- 
fronted coat. xSs^HicKiE tr.Aristoph. (1872)11. 543 Shaking 
the “full-fruited chaplet about your head, iSBzLond. Gaz. 
No. 1768/4 A while grey Roan Gelding. .well Crested., 
“full gascoign’d. 1689 dbid. No. 2513/4 A grey Mare, .only 
gallops and trots, and a “full haired bob Tail. 2643 
[Angier] Lane, Vnll.Ac/ior ^5 Mercies, .have been granted 
. .with “full-handed favours. 28x5 Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 294 
My “full-happincss’d friend is picking his crackers. 2685 
Lond. Gas. No. 2010/8 Stolen ..a brown bay Nag..‘'ftilJ 
Haunched, and small Bodied. 28x6 Keatince Trav. (1817) 

I, 152 “Full-headed trees. .have been left at judicious in* 
tervals. 2882 O'Donovan Merv Oasis 1 . 343 The. .slovenly- 
looking “full-hipped tunic, Lond. &<iz. No. 2355/4 A 
dapple grey.. “full jointed in both his hinder Legs. 1630 
Drayton Muses Elysium 199 With “full leav’d lilies I will 
slick Thy braided hair. 2883 Goole Weekly Times 14 Sept. 

5/3 To be let, the * Royal Oak Inn ’. .a “full-licensed House. 
1850 Tennyson Guinevere 43 Those whom God had n^de 
“fulMimb'd and tall, a 1711 Kr.u Hynmarium Wks. 
1721 II. 114 God oft makes Thunder, Lightning, Storm, 
Hail, Snows, Pour on full-measur’d Sin, “full-mcasur d 
Woes. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxiv. 58 'To be jx>or, 
is to be made a pavement for the tread of the “full-rnindcd 
man. 2^3 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Child Angel, Those 
natured angels tended it by turns. 2670 Nafcorouch 
in Acc. Srv. Late Voy. i. (1694) 59 They are “full-necked, 
and headed and beaked like a Crow. 1607 Tofsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 332 To be ministered .. when the horse is not 
altogether “full punched, but rather empty. 1873 Howells 
Chance Acquaint, i. 14 The “full-peisoncd good-humored 
looking gentleman. 274* Young Nt. Th. 11. 3x7 To-day ts 
ycsterDayreturn*d..“Full-pow*r’d. 2631 WKEVER/Jw<r./««- 
Mon. 762 Two “full proportioned flgures in brosse. *”.79 
Geo. Eliot Coll. Breakf. P. 762 “Full-rayed sensibilities 
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which blend Truth and desire. 1830 N. S. Wheaton ypil. 
342 A *full*rigged [French] bagage waggon is a curious 
spectacle. 1884 _E. Ingersoll in Harpet^s Mag. May 869/2 
Full-rigged foreign ships. 1895 Daily News 26 Jan. 5/5 
The *full-roed Norway herrings. 1594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 
A3 Mercenarie attendants on his ‘‘ful-sayld fortune. 1622 
pRAVTON Poly-olb, .MX. 178 Arthur’s full-sail’d Fleet. 1629 
Massinger Picture 11. ii, Such is my full-sailed confidence in 
hervirlue. x8o8J. Barlow C< r/«w:A 1.623 The fullsail’d ship 
. . Dash’d into fragments by the floating rock. 1838 Pickens 
0 - Tzvisi xxxix, A *full-si2ed wine-bottle carefully corked. 
1689 Lend. Gaz. No. 2416/4 A *full skirted Leather Saddle. 
1882 Ogilvie, *Full‘Souledy magnanimous ; of noble dis- 
position. 1692 Lend. Gaz. No. 2809/4 Timothy Phillips ., 
•full speech’d, in a light grey. .Suit, .went away, .with a. . 
Sum of Money. 1833 Tennyson Poems 84 *Ful!sphered 
contemplation. i^zLotid. Gaz, No. 2631/4 A Black named 
Johanna .. *full Statured. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady 
Geraldine's Courtship Ixvii, And my soul . . jmrang, full- 
statured in an hour. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 63 Grosze *full- 
stomacht tautology. x6ix Tourneur At/u Drag. ii. i. Wks, 
1878 I. 40 The full-stomack'd Sea. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 
38 b, Hearing riche London was the ^full-streamed wel-head. 
x8o6 J. Grahahe Birds Scot. 72 And joins, with opened 
banks, the full-streamed Clj'de. 1820 Keats Ode to Nightin- 
gale 10 Thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees. .Singest of 
summer in ^fixll-throated ease. 1889 Daily News s June 
6/7 Just preceding or at the time of her death she had been 
delivered of a *full-timed child. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. SS. 
Simon and Jude, Mild As evening blackbird's *full-ton’d lay. 
1611 CoTGU., .. long-tusked, *full-tushed, as a f^uU- 

growne Boare. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 222 The *full- 
uddered mother lows around The cheerful cottage. 1632 
Milton Penseroso 162 There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the *fu\l-voiced quire below. 1888 Daily Nezvs $ Oct. 5/2 
The Bank of Germany does not refuse *full-weighted gold 
to Jhose who can demand it. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, 
.xvii, Such a *full-whiskered dashing young man« 1611 
Shaks. Cymb. in. iii. 21 The *full-wing’d Eagle. ^1630 
Drummond of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 41/1 Full-winged 
argoses. 1884 American VIII. 251 Any *full-witted 
American. 1630 Drayton NoaJis Flood 34 The *fuli-womb’d 
Women very hardly went Out their nine months. 

d. Special comb.: full-back {Football), position 
in the field behind the other * backs ’ ; a player in 
this position ; also attrib . ; i* full-belly, one who 
has or makes a point of having his belly full ; full- 
bodied having a full body {esp. of wine : see 
Body 25) ; also fig . ; full-breasted having a full 
breast ; also transf. ; full-brimmed tz., full to the 
brim, overflowing; full-centre arch [Fr. arc h 
pletn-ciulre] (see quot.) ; f full-charge, ?/., to 
charge to the full (cf. ftilUcharged in is b) ; full- 
circle adv.y with the form of a full circle or disc ; 
full-eyed, t perfectly visible ; seen in the front ; 
{b) having full eyes ; fuU-flavoured a.y having a 
full or strong flavour (said esp. of cigars); also^^.; 
fuU-front !>., to present a full front to; tfull- 
mouth, one whose mouth is full (of words), a 
chatterer ; also attnb. » Full-jiouthed ; full- 
orbed a.poet. (of the moon), having its disc com- 
pletely illuminated ; also fig. ; (hence f nil-orbed- 
ness ) ; f full-trussed a. (of a horse), having full 
hind-quarters. 

1887 Shearman Athletics ^ Football 324 Last but not 
least comes the *full back . . Two^ things only are required 
of him, that he should be an admirable and accurate drop, 
and a safe and strong tackier. 1893 A. H. Harrison in 
Assoc. Football Handbk. 18 Let the full-backs keep close to 
their halves. 1896 Daily News 29 Oct. 9/4 A splendid little 
bit of full-back work. 1637 R, Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 
I. 20 La 7 y lubbers, and *full bellyes, drowned in worldly 
delights, 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2162/4 is about 21 
years of age .. broad-shoulder'd, *fuli-bodied. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury ii. 336/2 A Bleke .. is a full bodied little 
Fish . . with red eyes. 1710 J. Clarke Rohault's Nat. Phil. 
(1729) 177 , 1 put m a Quart of full-bodied Red Wine. X835 
Willis Pencillings I. ix. 60 It is a ripe, rich, full-bodied 
liquor. 1890 Standard 10 Mar., To the full-bodied humour 
of. .Hogarth. x6ii Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 125/1 A 
provident and *full-breasted mother. 1657 R. Ligon Bar- 
badoes (1673) 51 The men, they are. .full breasted, well 
filletted. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 120 Our Wheat 
is large, full-bre-ted, and thin-rined. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
XXIX. no Two faire and *full-brim'd Floods, a 1843 Hood 
To Mrs. Fry xiii,* I like the pity in your full-brimmed 
eye. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Full-centre Arch, a semi- 
circular arch or vault. One describing the full amount 
of 180®, 1766 Spry Locked Jaw in Phil. Trans. LVII. 89, 
I now . . several times *fun-charged her with the electric 
matter. 1879 Browning Pkeidippides 39 The moon, half- 
orbed, is unable to take *Fun-circle her state in the sky 1 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Glance iii, What wonders shall 
we feel when we shall see Thy *full-ey’d love. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2318/4 One of the persons a little Man, full eyed, 
in a cinnamon colour’d Coat. 1891 Duncan Amer. Girl in 
Lond. 231 A very frank and ^full-flavoured criticism. 1855 
Browning Saul, Perfection, no more and no less, In the 
kind I imagined, *full-fronts me. 1589 Greene Menaphon 
(.\rb.) 54 Some propheticall *full mouth. 1646 Crashaw 
Musjc's Duel 156 A full-mouthy Diapason swallowes all. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 42 Now reigns *Full-orbed the moon. 
i8sx Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxiv. 260 The moon, full- 
orbed, is sweeping up towards the zenith. 1871 R. B. 
Vaughan 644 The steady full-orbed 

revelation of Jesus Christ. 189S United Presbyt. Mag. 259 
We confess to the impression that he lacks somewhat of 
fullorbedness. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1846/4 A *fuU trust 
Nag, a good Trot, short Rack. 

B. quasi-j^. and sb. 

1 . The adj. used absoL.^ passing into sh. In various 
adverbial phrases. 

a. At (the) full : •j* (a) In various uses, now 
chiefly expressed by the other phrases below : Fully, 


completely ; at full length ; to the full extent {ohsP). 
(/>) At the position or moment of fullness ; in the 
state of fullness (cf. 4 c). 

1340 Cursor M. 4008 (Trin.) But who so god helpe wol 
May sauely go at J>e fol. c X380 Wyclif Church ^ Members 
Sel. Wks. 111 . 347 Lord ! where he were not charged at the 
fulle as apostlis weren. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. 
cxxvii. (1495) 536 A penne maye not wyle at full the 
praj’synge of this kj'ngdom. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) iv.xxxii.8z They ben wel ioynted and myghtely boned 
so that they ben strong at the fulle. 1563 Homilies 11. Agst. 
Gluttony (1S59) 299 They that use to dnnke deeply and to 
feed at full. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 17Z 
Satisfying, .the rest of his demands at full, 1662 Gerbier 
Princ. 35 Eight Foote in length, being at full the space 
which the Horse doth possess when, .he lyeth stretcht on 
his Litter. 1667 Milton P, L. i. 641 His regal state Put 
forth at full. 1705 Hearne Collect. 22 Nov., Giving his 
Reasons at full. X742 Young Nt. Th. v, 878 He drops his 
mask; Frowns out at full. 1790 Burke Fr. Rn>. 66 The 
power of the house of commons. .Is. .great ; and long may it 
be able to preserve its greatness, .at the full. X874 Mickle- 
THWAITE Mod. Par. Churches 186 Having certain jets turned 
on at full. 

b. In (fthe) full: {a) with reference to a 
statement, etc.: At full length, in exlenso ; {b) Of 
payments, receipts, etc. : To the full amount. In 
full of '. in full discharge or satisfaction of. \A leg 
in the full : one that is plump and well rounded. 

*552 J* Caius Sweating Sickness 4 A woorke of Erasmus 
..1 dyd geue..not in the ful as the authore made it, but 
abbreuiate. 1602 MARSTON.<4H/.4./lf4r/, lit. Wks. 1856 I 36, 
I have a good head of haire. .a legge, faith, in the full. 1679-^8 
Seer. Serv. Money Chas. ff Jas. (Camden) 35, 37** 5* 9*’, in 
full of a former bill for that service. 1704 J. Pitts Ma- 
hometans 23 The Cause. >may be for not paying in ful! to two 
or three Shillings. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 36S To 
assign her Five Hundred Pounds, in full of all her Demands 
upon her Family. 1754-^2 Hume Hist. A«^.(x8o6) IV. liv. 
177 Eight hundred and fifty pounds a day, in full of their 
subsistence. 1781 Cowper 201 A satisfactory receipt 

in full. 1879 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 814 A sufficient 
sum to pay the trade-creditors of my aforesaid sons in full. 
1885 Manch. Exam. Nov. 3/2 Reproducing in full instead 
of simply summarising the. .documentary material. 

c. To tlie full (also + to full) : to the utmost 
extent, completely, fully, quite. Also f to satiety. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. XXI. 4x3 May no..presiousc drynkes 
Moyst me to he fulle. CS430 Freemasonry 682 The angele. 
Gabryelle, Wol kepe hem to the ful welle. 2577 St. Aug. 
Manual (Longm.) 114 Although I cannot do it to the full m 
this lyfe: yet let roe profile from day to day untill it may 
come to the full. x6xx Bible Exod. xvi. 3 When we did e.Tte 
bread to the full. 1628 Gaule Pract. 7 'heonsts Paneg. 60 
Done, Done to full, whatsoe're he came to doe. 2648 Gage 
lYest Ind. xxi. 190 \Ve thought our money had satisfied them 
. . to the full. 1701 Penn m Pa. Hist. Soc. Mejtt. IX. 53, 

I must expect my right to the full, 1798 G. WASHiNCTONZe//. 
Writ. X893 XIV. 73 To keep them out of it ; or which is to 
the full as likely, to direct them into another course, 1885 
L'pool Daily Post x June 5/4 The University match promises 
to illustrate to the full the delightful uncertainty of cricket. 

2 . axFiLLjAii, rare. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 266 Arise vp ar appetit haue elen 
his fulle. *607 Hovs'ex.x.Four-f. Beasts{^(>s^)\Z^ If they eat 
Walnuts (and not to their full) unripe. 1648 Gage West 
Ind. xiii. 76 Here is now enough, drink thy full of it. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emb. (1871) V. xliv. 281 These flies, he 
said, have nearly sucked their full. 1874 Dasent Tales fr. 
Fjeld 152 Tom Toper had eaten his full. Ibid. 178 They 
had all stared their full. 

+ b. The quantity that fills (a receptacle). Obs. 
[app. evolved from -ful 2.3 

1799 spirit PubL Tmls. (1800) III. 7 The full of his hat is 
the standard of his corn measures. 

3 . Complete scope, entire range; entire amount 
or sum total ; completeness, fullness. + In adverbial 
phrase, A II the full : in all its fullness or complete- 
ness {obs^. Now rare, 

CX330 Arth. 4 " Merl. 8433 What hou se al ]>e fulle, Wiche 
socour don we schuHe. CZ400 Destr. Troy 13855 When the 
freike had the fulle of xv*'®^ yeres. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss, (1812) I. 689 They shulde playnly shewe the full of 
his tntenjyon andmynde. 1592 Daniel Poems<i7i7) 
409 Her tender Bud doth undisclose That Full of Beauty, 
Time bestows upon her, Conon EsPernon 1. ir.49The 

Lords of Guise had the full of their own demands. 1720 
De Foe Capt. Singleton x. (1840) 172, I should not be able 
to recollect the full.. of the great variety. 1734 Snelgravk 
Guinea ^ Slave Trade 55 Afterwards we experienced the 
full of what he told us. 1843 J, H. Newman Apolcg{a{xZ6^) 
358 With my opinions, to the full of which 1 dare not confess. 

W, C. Rvssf:Li. Ocean Trag. Il.xix. 134 Sleeping as he 
did, right in the ‘eyes’, he got the very full of the motion. 

4 . The period, point, or stale of the greatest full- 
ness or strength. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R- vii. Ixix. {1495) 287 One 
manere medicyne nedyth in the begynnynge of the euyll, 
and a nother in the fulle, and a nother in passynge therof. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 12560 [The] stones at the full of the fiode 
[were] fiet all aboue. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, vil xxxi. 
317 Empires, .haue their risings, their fuU, and their fals. 
1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 399 Their (the Romanes’) 
Empire was growing to the full, exfizz S. Ward Li/e 0/ 
Faith (1627) 97 Whiles he was. .in the full of his prosperity. 

b. Of a month or season : The height, the middle. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 143 The perfect season to sow 
Melon-seeds, is in the full of february, 1855 Browning 
Another Way 0/ Love i, June was not over Though past 
the full, 1858 Motley Corr, (1889) I. 327 The highest 
circles of London in the full of the season. 

C. The full of the moon (also ellipt. the full and 
in phr. at full ) : the period^ or state of complete 
illumination of the moon’s disc. 


c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 341 Thanne shal she [the moon] 
been euene atte fulle alway. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
V. Iviii.{i495) 174 Beestes and trees haue passynge plenleof 
humours and of marowe in the fulle of the mone. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 149 Before the Full, and after 
the change, she shineth presently, the sonne being set. 1598 
YoKC Diana 309 The fills and wanes of the l^Ioone. a 1652 
Brome Quee/Ws Exch. ii. i. Wks. 1873 III. 473 Bright 
Cynthia in her full of Lustre. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 
262 He made an Instrument to know If the Moon shine at 
full or no. 1686 Plot Stajgordsh. 431 The Paschal Moone, 
whose Full fell, .next after the Vernal Equinox. 1720 De 
Foe Capt. Singleton vii. (1840) 123 The moon was near the 
full. X794 Trans. Soc. Arts XIL 245 Every full and change 
of the moon. x8j8 M. G. Lewis Jmd. W. Ind, (1834) 28 
She is to be at her full to-morrow'. 1840 Dickens Barit. 
Rudge i, The moon is past the full, and she rises at nine. 
Jig. 1590 Nashe Pas<jttil's A^oL i. C, Heere his wit is at 
the fullest, and presenthe it beginneth to wane againe. 

5 . The full grasp (of the hand). 

1833 Fegtil. Instr. Cavalry 1. 59 The bridoon rein . . to be 
heldf m the full of the bridlehand. 

6. Crozvn fulls : Herrings of the best brand (see 
quot. 1864 in A. 1. e). 

1892 Berwick Advertiser iS Sept. 3/6 Not a single barrel 
of crow’n fulls has been branded this summer. 

+ 7 . A set (of kettles). Obs. (? Another word.) 

X466 Mann. «<(• Househ. Exp. 206 My mastyr paid, .for iij. 
kettellescaldea ffulle, iij.s. vj.d. 1302 ARN0LDEC/iri7«.(x8ii) 
237 Fullis ofTketeilis redy bownde, the full, at iij.s’. iiij. d’. 
1528 Sir R. Weston in Dillon Calais Pale (1892' 91 Item, 
of every fulle [printed fulte] of kettles j'*. x66o-x Newcastle 
Merck. Advent. (Surtees) 202 Railph Fell.. petitioned for a 
full of battery seized on. 

O. adv. 


1 . Simply intensive : Very, exceedingly. 

a. with adjs. of quality. Now only poet. 

c888 K. Alfred Boeth. xi. § x Maneje beoh |>eah a:?j;l>er 
ge full aehele Se full wellje and beo)> J?eah full unrote, c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxxviii[i]. 3 [4] Ic . . seworhte ful sefte seld, 
hat hi ScBton on. a 1200 Moral Ode 75 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
222 Heuene and er 3 e he ouersIhS hi.s eien beS ful brihte. 
C1300 Cursor M. 21061 (Edin.) Ful elde [quen l>at] he seich 
his endedai him neijand neich. ^1380 Wvclif Wks. (1880) 
309 Jee, ful deer breberen. C1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. no 
pese boonys in oon partie ben ful bard, c 1420 Sir Amadace 
(Carod.) xxvii, Sir Amadace toke leue'aite alle, Un-semand 
with fulle glad chere. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 7 Praye 
for cure right poure and full W'retched soulle. 1461 Paston 
Lett. No. 4x6 II. 51 Tomy full worsliipfuU..maister. 1482 
Inv. 0/ W. Pelle (Somerset Ho.) The Full Reverend Fadur 
in God John Archepysshop of Canterbury, a 1550 Chrisiis 
Kirke Gr. 1. iii, Fou jellow fellow wes hir held, 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 17 Came hurtling in full fierce. 26x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. i. 233 Anger is like A full hot Horse. 
x6io J. Dyke Worthy Cofumuti. 56 Full faine wilt thou be 
to have Christ Jesus to receive thy soule. 2741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 70 And I suppose too, she'll .say, 1 have been full 
pert. X869 Jean Incelo\vZ//v 4 - Lute n. 104 0 , full sweet, 
and 0 , full high, Ran that music up the sky. 

b. with adjs. of quantity or indefinite numerals. 
Now only arch, in full many. 

atipo Cursor M. 17288+39 Ful.lltel while itwasjjathe in 
ioy wold bee. 13.. E, E. Allit. P. C. 18 For bay schal 
comfort encroche in kyj)es ful mony. ^1330 R. Brunne 
Chrort, (1810) 40 Fulle fo [printed so) frendes he had. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xvtii. 198 In that Lond is full mochelle 
waste, c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun X278 [She] lete falle fulle 
ruanya tere. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem in Ashm.(x6p2) 
10 Full few Clerks. 1557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. * ij a, 
Gen. Pro!., Q iv b, Ful few are the pleasures which Princes 
enioy. 1750 Gray Elegy xiv, Full many a gem of purest ray 
serene. x8ro Keats Agnes v, Old dames full many times 
declare, 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xiv. 168 Philammon would 
have gone hungry to his couch full many a night. 

c. with advbs. Now arch., chiefly in full well. 
r888 K, jiELFRED Boeth. xxxviii. § 5 pa men be hahlab 

unhale eagan, ne magon ful eabe locian on^ean pa sunnan. 
<1X000 Byrkinoth 3x1 (Gr.) He ful baldllcc beornas la;rde. 
<‘1175 Lamb. Horn. 29 pa luguleres and ba o^er sottes alle 
heo habbeS an bone fulneh. a 1225 Ancr. R. 90 ‘ Vbi amor, 
ibi oculus'; wite bu fulewel. axyyoCursor M. i8oo(Gott.) 
Allas I fule late bai h^im began, c 2300 Harrow. Hell 100 
Jesu, wel y knowe the I That ful sore reweth me. 1382 
Wyclif 1 Macc. vi. 62 The kyng. .brake fulsoone the ooth 
that he swore. CZ450 Merlin 25 FuU euell haue ye sped 
that thus haue slayn youre kynge. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
oJAyinon i. 35 He thenne kyssed his childe alle bloody full 
often. X529 Frith Wks. (1573) 98 Christ full lowly and 
meekely washed his di-sdples feete. 1600 Holland Livy 
vm. xxxviii. (1609) 310 Let them buy it full deerly. 2635 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 206 Full litle slept the 
Duke that night. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 536 The imperial 
ensign . . full high advanced, Shone like a meteor, a ijzi 
Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 523 Full well I know 
my Jesus present there. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 70 Full slowly 
pacing o’er the stones. x8x8 Wordsw. Had this effulgence 
IV, Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored. 1875 Helps 
Ess., Transact. Business 73 Those who can seem to forget 
what they know full well. 

2 . Completely, entirely, fully, quite, 
a. with adjs., esp. numerals. Also Full due 
(see quots. 1867 and 1895). 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr, xxvi. 33 AuHxcs. .sat longe b®^ O'" 
winter full. CX340 Cursor M. 9227 (Trin.) Sip bis world 
bigon to be Is foure housonde six hundride fol. .^*374 
Chaucer Troylus u 378 Thusargumentyd he, ^ ' 

Ful unavysed of his wo cominge. i 5 S* „ 

Prayer, Ordination, VxsW.xxWW.ytTCSolde. *577 • 

Hereshach's Husb. 1. (1586) 27 It waxeth 

within fourtie dayes after ful ripe. i6io Shaks. ^ * 

ii. 396 Full fadom flue thy Father lie<. . x 5 S 3 SiR E- 

d,- 


New Beans are fun6x. per quarter low- 

support their price. i8»S Cobbett -ja ''"CZs 

full a mUe high. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 9 He weighed 
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full fifteen stone. 1B67 S^-wrii Sai/or’s JFord^hk., FuUdue^ 
for good ; for ever ; complete ; belay. 1871 Palgrave 
Lyy. Poems 35 She. .Blushed like the full-ripe apple. 1874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iii. 50 As being a fulUfree member 
of the community. 1884 Reade in //nr/crs Mag. Mar. 
637/2 ‘ 1 condemned it ten years ago’. ‘ Full that..,’ said 
Pierre. 189S P. Anglian Gloss. ^ Pull duCy final acquit- 
tance, for good and all. 

b. with advbs. Now rare. 

Z382 Wyclif yosh. vi, 5 And the wall is of the cyte [Jericho] 
shulen fuldoun falle. 1523 Ld. Bf.rners Froiss. I. clxii. 200 
Kynge Johan was that day afull right good knyght. 1550 
Frere iff Boye 134 in Ritson A71C. P. P. 40 Than drewe it 
towarde nyght, jacke hym hyed home full ryght. 1746 
Chesterf. Lett. O792) !• cv. 288 He articulated every word 
. . full loud enough to be heard the whole length of my 
library. 1833 H. Martineau Tale 0/ Tyne vi. ii6 Adam, 
as I told you, I saw full enough of. 

c. with advbl. phrases. Also in ftill as,fttil as 
(or t . as. 

1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. 111. Wks. 1213/2 Though 
menne shoulde neuer stande full out of feare of fan3’nge. 
1670 Narborough yrnl. in Acc. Scv. Late Foy. 1, (171T) 52 
Some Swans but not full so large as ours. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E, hniia 6* P. 215 The Topaz is a Stone very hard, 
full as hard as the Saphire. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. vi, 
They lived, though . . concealed, j'ei full at large. 1752 
Young Brothers in. i, To mount full rebel-high. 1762 
Foote Lyar n. Wks, 1709 I. 302 You will be full as useful 
to it by recruiting her subjects at home._ 2796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery v. 53 Butter put into the dripping-pan does full as 
well. 2825 in Cobbett Rur. Rides \1885) II. 38, I should 
get full as much by keeping it [the story] to mj'.self. 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Avier. 111 . 92 To the English reader 
they are full as interesting as to Americans. 

t d. Pul iwis, fuliwis, to fuliwis : full cer- 
tainly, for certain, assuredly. Ohs. 

CX200 Ormin 2529 patt witt tu_ fuliwiss. CX20S Lay. 
26841 Ich wulle bitachen pe ful iwis minne castel inne 
Paris, c X220 Bestiary 563 Fro 5 e noule niSerward ne is 50 
no man like, Oc fis to fuliwis. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 55 
Fore Adames sunne, fol y-wis, Ich have tholed al this. 

e. Pull out : to the full, fully, out and out, 
quite, thoroughly. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. .xii. 6 Ful out ioje, and preise, thou 
dwelling of Sion, r 2400 Prymer^ Litany in Ma.skell Mon. 
Rit. (1846-7) H. xo6 Lord, make saaf the king : and ful out 
heere thou us in thedai that we shulen inclepe thee, a 2500 
Chaucer's Dreme 2138 Archbishop and archdiacre Song 
full out the servise. x6oo Abf. Abbot Exp. Jonah 624 
This number must definitely be taken for so many thousands 
full out, that [etc.]. 26x5 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1629) 485 
Sacrilege the Apostle rankes with Idolatrie ; as being full 
out as evill. 2676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Sei. Men (1841) 
I. 226 Mr. Mercator is full out as obscure in his treatise of 
Mars. 2699 T. C[ockman 1 TitUy’s OJRces (1706) 201 And 
Lucius Crassus.. was full-out as generous. 2869 in Lonsdale 
Gloss. 

3 . Of position and direction : Exactly, directly, 
straight. 

2582 N. Lichefield tr. Casianheda’s Conq. E. Ind. Ixvii. 
137 Our Ordinance beeing shot off, did all light ful) amongst 
the enimies, 2584 R. Scot Discov. IFiichcr. u.y.(zZZ6) 20 
[They] dare not looke a man full in the face. 2632 Litkcow 
Trav.vi. 248 An olde Arch of stone.. standing ful in the 
high Way. 2674 N. Cox Genii. Recreaf. iii. 13 

Always, .shoot. .rather side-ways, or behinde the bowl, 
than full in their faces. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 
25 For which the Winds served them well enough, though 
full in our Teeth. 2702 Pope Jan. May 4^6 Full in the 
centre of the flow’ry ground A crystal fountain spreads its 
streams around, 2802 Southf.v Thalaba x. xvii. Full in 
his face the lightning-bolt was driven. 2832 H. M artineau 
Demerara ii. 16 With these principles full in his mind, he 
began to observe all that surrounded him. 1883 E. Inccr- 
soLL \r\ Harper's Mag. Jan. 196/1 A sudden escape from 
curtaining oak branches brought us full upon the summit. 

b. With reference to the points of the compass: 
Due. See Doe 13 . 2. lOhs. 

*559 Cunningham Cosvtogr. Glasse 146 Untill she 
commelh to the Meridian Circle, and is full South. 2602 
Holl\nd Pliny 1 . 70 Before Zacynthus 35 miles full Ea'?t, 
are the two Strophades. 2670 Eachard Cent. Clergy Pref. 
A school that stands full south. 2708 Brit. Apol. No. 93. 
2/1 The. .Wind is. .Full East. 2720 De Foe Capt. Single- 
ion ix. (1840) 154 The one [way] was to travel full west. 
d’ 4 :. With vbs. or pples. : Fully, completely, en- 
tirely, quite, thoroughly. Ohs. 

C900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. 11, xlv. [xvL] (1890) 144 Bifulcu 9 um 
.strautum. 2254 O. E. Chron. an. 2083 Hi comon into c.ipiiu- 
lan on uppon munecas full ^ewepnede. 2340 Ayenb. 
107 Huer-by we ssolle by zuo uol dronke of kiue Joue ket 
[etc.]. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas i. ix. (1544) 17 a, He was 
brought forth and rccured And full made hole of his woundes 
sore. 2«9 More Com/, apt. Trib. ii. 1x82/2 Then he 
fearcth that he bee neuer full confessed, nor neuer full con- 
trite. i6ti Bible John vii. 8 My time is not yet full come. 
2613 PuRciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 508 Our Reader, .being 
before full cloyed with our tedious Narrations. 2697 Dry- 
di:n Virg. Georg. III. 319 When once he’s broken, feed him 
full and high. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVIL 237 He had the 
small-pox. .again very full. 

6. Comb, f a. with vbs. : fuU-bring [cf. OFris. 
Jul-hraagay Qgt.vollbiingeii\ trans. to accomplish; 
full-burn inir.y to blaze forth, follow hotly ; full- 
forth [ + FoETfi v."] Iraits.y to accomplish, com- 
‘plcte ; full-make irans., to complete, perfect; 
full-serve traus.y to serve fully ; full-sound iutr.y 
to sound loudly; full-timber Irons. y to build 
completely ; fuH-thrive fw/r., to thrive to the full ; 
full-work [OE./id/-7oyrean « OnG._/b/(/)aif'«r- 
rhan] Irons., (o) OE. to perpetuate; to com- 
plete. Ohs. 


cjzoo Ormin 16335 5 “*^ temmple Umfnbredd wass, & all 
*fullbrohht till ende. 1382 Wvclif Gen. xxxi. 36 For what 
my .synne, has thow thus *fulbrent^ [Vul^. exarsis/i] after 
me. azi^sCott. Horn. 337 His 5iaf miht and strenckc 
burl jje gief of his gaste nis hesne to *fuIfor 3 ie. C1200 
Oksiin 15597 -^Erkann kiss temmple mihhte ben Fullwrohht 
& all fullforkedd. rtX3TO E. E. Psalter xvi[i]. 5 *Ful- 
make mi steppes in sties pine. 2490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxvii. 104 Fulmake thoblacyon to pluto. 2340 Ayenb. 33 
And me kan zigge huo ket seruek and na^t *uol-seruek his 
ssepe he lyest, 2382 Wyclif Judg. vii. 18 Whanne the 
trompe *fulsowneih in myn hoond. cssoo ORMIN5130 Swa 
*fullkrifenn katt itt nohht Ne ina33 na mare waxxenn. Ibid, 
1632X Godess temmple., wass i sexe 5ere.ss all and fow- 
werrtig ^'fulltimmbredd. <22035 Cnut's Laws ii. c. 61 
(Schmid) Gif hwa on fyrde griSbryce *fulwyrce. c 2200 
Fullwrohht [see quot. for jfttll/arlk above]. 

b. with pres, and pa. pples. (cf. A. 1 2 b, to which 
some of these might be referred), as full-accom- 
plished, -acornedy -adjusted, -armed, -assembled, 
-assured, -beaming, -hearing, -bom, -bound, 
-Inickramedy -descending, -digested, -distended, 
^-drivciyiy -exerted, -extended, -fashioned, •\‘-fast, 
-fatted, ‘fledged, -glowing, \ -greased, f-hnorving, 
t -known, -levelled, -manned, -nerved, -plumed, 
-ripened, -spread, -slrained, -trimmed, -tuned, 
*1* -waxen ; f full-begotten, lawfully begotten, 
legitimate ; full-blown 1, filled with wind, puffed 
out (///. andjf^f.) ; see Blow vA 22 ; full-blown 
in full bloom (lit. and fg.) ; see Blow i ; full-' 
stated (see quot.). 

2726 -46 Thomson IFinier66Z Indulge her fond ambition.. 
To mark thy various *full-accomplishedmind. zfixi Shaks. 
Cynib. ir, v. x6 Like a *full Acorn'd Boare. 2730-46 Thom- 
son Autumn 835 The *fuH-adjusted harmony of things. 
2776 Mickle tr. Catnocn^ Lusiad 31 ’*FuU-arm*d they 
came, for brave defence prepared. 1735 Thomson Liberty 
lit. 260 Her *full-assembled Youth innumerous swarm'd. 
1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 220 The "full-assured faith. 
2735 Somerville Chase 11. 142 Had not her Eyes, With 
Life "full-beaming, her vain Wiles betray’d. 1896 Daily 
Nc^os 17 June 4/5 The thousand acres is never al! "full- 
bearing altogether. 1636 Rutherford Lett. (1B62) I. 182 
Your Father counteth you not a bastard : "full-begotten 
bairns are nurtured. 2615 J, Stephens Satyr. Ess. 3 With 
cheeks "full blowne Each man will wish the case had beene 
his owne. a 2635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 15 A lime 
in which (for externals) she was full blown. 2635-56 Cow- 
LEY Davideis 11. 735 some did the Way with full-blown 
Roses spread. 2603 Drvden Persius i. 254 Who at enormous 
Villany turns pale, And steers against it with a full-blown 
Sail. 2699 Bentley Phal. 414 Full blown with the opinion 
of his wonderfull Acutene.ss. 2749 Johnson Fanity Hunt. 
Wishes 99 In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand. 1878 
Browning La Saisias 20 Flower that's full-blorvn tempts 
the butterfly, 1822 Keats Lamia 1. 172 Whither fled 
Lamiaj now a lady bright, A *fulI-bom beauty new and 
exquisite, 2766 w. Gordon Gen. Countingdio. 319, 45 
barrels "full bound mess-beef. 2832 Offie. Caial. Ci. Exhtb. 
II. 545 Bible, 8vo., full-bound in maroon Turkey morocco. 
1833 Ht, Martinf.au Berkeley the Banker \, i. 7 The "full- 
buckramed fancy dresses of the young gentlemen. 2715-20 
Pope Iliad xx. 460 The impatient steel with "full-descend- 
ing sway Forced through his brazen helm its furious way. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) 1 . 419 We shall,. partake 
in Che expertness and "full-digested remembrance belonging 
to that. 1728-46 Thomson 285 The "full-distended 

clouds Indulge their jjenial stores, c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. 
T. 502 This bargayn is "ful dryue, for we been knyt. 2726-46 
Thomson Winter 171 Before the breath Of *full-exerted 
heaven they wing their course. 2730-46 — Auium/i 1119 
The long lines of "full-extended war In bleeding flight 
commixed. 2883 Glasg. Weekly Her. 21 Apr, 8/2 Ladies' 
"full-fashioned black Lisle thread hose. ^2x75 Lamb. Horn. 
61 ba odre ^veren "fulfeste sone. 2382 Wyclif Dent, xxxii. 
15 Ful fat maad is the loued, and a5en wynsed ; "ful-fattid, 
fuIgresidjOutlargcd. 2884 7 V/«cr (weekly ed.) 7 Nov. 8/s A 
tutor’s pay is only about a third of that of a "full-fledged 
professor. 2695 Sir W. Harcourt Sp. in Ho. Com. 14 Alay, 

A full-fledged butterfly. 1863 L Williams Baptistery i, viii. 
(1874) 89 I'he sun. .Blending them in the golden blazonry 
O f his "full-glowing orb. 23^ "Ful-gresid IstePuliyatted]. 
2622 ScLDEN Drayton’s Poly-olb. To Rdr., What the Verse 
oft with allusion, as supposing a "full knowing Reader, lets 
slip. 2386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225/2 Nichol Brembre.. 
with stronge honde, as it is *fulknowen..was chosen Mair. , 
270X Norris Ideal World i. i. 6 This is, .slarjng, with a | 
"full-levelled ej’c, the great luminary of spirits in the face. 
2606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. HI. vii. 52 Our oucr-plus of shipping 
will we burne, And with tbc rest "fuH mann’d, from th* 
head of Action Beate th' approaching Ckesar, 2839 Bailey 
Fi'slus vii. (1848) 70 Dare with "fullnerved arm the rage of 
all. c 2630 Drumm. orHAWTiL Elegy on G, Adolphus 'UV's. 
(1711) 54 With "full plum’d wing thou faulkon-like could fly. 
2862 Thornbury 7'umer (1862) I. 58 He will be a full- 
plumed Royal Academy Student. 2878 Masque Poets 214 
Brings to northern shores "full-ripened tropic fruits. 1660 
Dryden Aslrxa Redux 64 With "full-spread sails to run 
before the wind. 2748 Thomson Castl. ludol. i. 209 Slow 
from his bench arose A comely full-spread porter, swol’n 
with .sleep. 1867 Smith SailoPs Word-bk., Full spread, all 
sail .set. 2746 Exmoor Scolding 403 (E, D. S.) Ya know es 
kep Challacomb-Moor in Hond jjes "vull stated. Ibid,, Full- 
staled, spoken of a Leasehold Estate that has Three Lives 
subsisting thereon. 2757 Dyer «i. 269 Sinew y arms of 

men, with "full strain'd slrengib, Wring out the latent water. 
2826 Scott Mai, Malagr. li. 59 A "full-trimmed suit of 
black silk, or velvet. 28^ Tennyson Lave 4- Duty 40 When 
thy low voice, Faltering, would break its syllables, to keep 
My own "full-tuned, czzoo Ormin 20890 He wass "full- 
waxenn mann. 

+ iTnll, v.i ,Obs. Forms : 1 ful(l)vrian, fullian, 
3-4 folle(n, 3 south. vollo(ii, 3 fuUie(ii, vtiljen, 
fulowon, folewen, 2-4 falwe(ii, ful3©, 2 fule(h)- 
jen, 4 folwen, fologhe, 5 foloTve, 4-6 fullo, (4 


I fully). [OK. fullian, fulFoian, f. Full adv. + 
OTeut. ^wthtjan, wthjanipllO.^vtlicn, mod.Ger. 
weiheii) to consecrate, f. * 7 vtho- (OS., OHG. wth, 
Goth, weiks) holy. 

The word thus means ‘to consecrate fully'. A convert 
who was deemed not sufficiently instructed for baptism, or 
who shrank from assuming the responsibilities which it 
involved, was frequently prime-signed, i.e. marked with 
the sign of the cross only, the ‘ full consecration ’ by baptism 
being deferred till a later period.] 
trans. To baptize. 

egoo Xx. Bxda's Hist. 1. xv. [.xxvL] (1890) 62 Ongunnon 
heo somnian & singan.,& men Iceran & fulwian. n xooo 
Martyrol. (E. E, T. S.) 80 He wass jefulUvad Rome. 
c 2000 Ags. Gosp. John 1. 33 Se Ye me sende to fulHanne on 
w^tere. f 1275 Lamb. Horn, loi Heo setteS heoran handan 
ofer iful3cde men. c 2205 Lay. 2402 pe king heo lette fulwen 
aefter kon lawen. a 2225 Leg. Kaih. 1391 Hwi ne hihe we 
for to beon Ifulhet [v. r, ifulhtnel] as he het his, 2207 
R. Glouc. (1724) 239 As 5oure fader dude, do, And be 
yuolled in holy water, 23.. E. E, Allit. P. B. 164 Alle 
arn laked luflyly..J)at euer wern fulaed in font kat fesi to 
haue. cz-^oStrFe7-umb.$t^q He wolde fully, .^n Amyral 
kat was k^re. CX430 Chev. Assigne 369 The sixte was 
fuhvedde cheuelere assigne. ^’2450 Myrc 85 To foloive the 
chylde gef hyt be nede. 2483 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 
32 b, Cryste. .was fulled in water. 

Full (ful), Also 4 follen, fulle(n. [f. 
Full a. 

OE. had fullian to (nX^liCsdtnon'sGen.zii'j), but con- 
tinuity is (doubtful; in the early '^lE.fullen tlie u prob. 
represents ii, so that the examples belong to Fill ?'.] 
fl. irans. To make full. Cf. Fill v. 1. Obs. 
2362 Lancl. P. pi. a. V. 184 In couenant that Clement 
schulde the cuppe fulle. 1400 (1S91) 39 Thanne 
is cure mouth fulled of joye, 1484 Caxton Fables of 
FEsop (1889) 72 He was .. fulled with sorowe. 2627-47 
Resolves!. Ixxxvii. 270 Surely travail fulleth the 

man. 

b. intr. To be or become full. Const, of. Ohs. 
exc. dial, and in U. S. of the moon. 

2362 Lancl. P. PL A. xi, 44 Thei . . demeth god in-to the 
: gorge whon heore gottus follen. c 2450 (Shaks. 

Soc.) 343 Myn heed dullyth Myn herte ffullylh Of sslepp. 
1864 Webster, The moon fulls at midnight. Mod. Suffolk 
dial. (F. Hall) ‘ The moon will full to-night 
t 2 . trans. To fulfil, complete. Obs. 

2380 [see Fulling vbl. sb.']. 2492 Acla Dorn. Cone. (1839) 
247/1 J>e saidis persons sail mak na payment of the said soume 
quhill tbepoyntis of k® said decrett befulJit efter the forme of 
besamyn. 2640 BROMD/iHri^o<f«Jii. viii. Wks. 1873 III. 290 
Before he has given her satisfaction I may not full my suit. 
3 . Dressmaking. To make full ; to gather or 
pleat. Also with on. 

1831 Westm. Rev. XIV. 424 The millinerwlth her fulling, 
and quilling, and puckering, come[s] in to supply the retiring 
graces of nature. 1832 E. Ind, Sketch Bk. 1 . 261 .^petticoat 
fulled and stiffened into the dignified rotundity of a hoop. 
2884 West. Daily Press 2 June 7/s Plastrons.. are composed 
of a straight piece, fulled into a small band Rt the top. 2890 
Daily Neivs 4 Dec. 3/4 Many pretty little jackets .. are 
composed of black lace fulled on over a foundation of silk 
or gold gauze, 

b. intr. To draw up, pucker, bunch, 

2889 Ceulury Did., The skirt fulls too much in front. 
Hence Pulled ppl. a., gathered or pleated; 
arranged in folds ; PuTling vbl. sb., the action of 
the vb. ; fa. the action of fulfilling; b. the action 
of gathering or pleating ; in qiiots. concr. 

CX380 Wyclif -S'r/. Wks. III. 257 Her matere schulde be 
truke and fullynge of Goddis lawe. 2760 Mrs. Delany Life 
Corr. Ser. 11. HI. App. 504 There was very little fulling, 
but the whole design was to be seen without many folds. 
2877 Blackmore Cripps I. iL 24 She gathered in the skirt 
of her frock and the .fulling^ of her cloak. 2892 Daily 
Ncivs 16 Feb. 6/5 Coats, .finished off at the neck with a 
fulled shoulder cape. 

Pull (ful), Also 5 ful(le. [ad. OF,////^r 
{f . fouler) : see Foil v.^] 

1 . trans. spec. To tread or heat (cloth) for the 
purpose of cleansing and thickening it ; hence, to 
cleanse and thicken (cloth, etc.). 

2377 Lancl./*. PI. B, xv. 445 Cloth that comeih fro the 
weuyng is nou^t comly to were, Tyl it is fulled vnder fote 
or in fullyng-stokkes. 0x440 Pronip. Patv. 1S2/1 Fulle 
clothe, c 2483 Caxton Vocab. 15 b, Colard .. Can 

Well fulle cloth. 2512-2 Act 3 Hen. Fill, c. 6 § i The 
Walker and Fuller shall truely walke fulle thikke and werke 
every webbe of wollen yerne. 2598 Florid, Follare, to full* 
as clothes in a presse. 2643 Prvnne Open. Gl. Seale 20 
One.. man should be assigned., to seale the Clothes that 
shall be wrought and fulled in London. ^ 169S Lend. Gn~. 
No. 3086/4 A new Invented Engine, which Fulls all sorts 
of Stuffs by Hand or Mans Labour. z8zz Southey in 
Q. Rev. yn. 63 In this manner a girl can full twenty pair 
of hose in four or five hours. 2872 Yeats Techtt. Hist. 
Comm. X47 English cloths, at the outset were sent to be 
fulled and dyed in the Netherlands. 2884 J. Payne T ales 
fr. Arabic I. 233 , 1 shall, .weave for her and full her yarn, 
f 2 . gen. To beat or trample down ; also, to 
destroy. Obs. 

CX400 Renvtand < 5 * O. 112 Fulle the under my horse fete. 
C2440 York Myst. xi. 118 Nowe kyng Pharo fuls thjre 
childir ful faste. 2642 Best Farm. Z?X’r. (Surtees) 78 Hec 
threw his hey abroad a nights afore hee lette them in, be- 
cause then they did not runne over it and full it so much. 

fpTl’llage. Obs. [jx.OY.foullage if.foulagc), 
f. fouler to Full.] 

1 . Money paid for the fulling of cloth, 

2612 in CoTCR. s,v. Foullage, 2706 in PniLLirs (cd.. 
Kersey). 1755 in Joussos. Hence in mod, Dicis, 
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2. [Cf. Fdlyie j 3.2; the lit. sense is* what is tram- 
pled under foot *.] Refuse, street-sweepings, filth. 

1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 51 Some storm 
or other must be near at hand, To sweep away the fullage 
of the Land. 1780 A. Young 7'our. Irel. I. 9 They go 
much to Dublin for fullage of the streets to lay on their 
hay grounds. 

Pull age. 

Adult or mature age, esp. (in opposition to 
nonage) the age of 21 years. Cf. Age sb. 3. 

1622 Bacon Holy War (1629) 129 That after full Age the 
Sonnes should Expulse their Fathers and Mothers out of 
their Possessions. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 320 
God had a respect to the non-age and full-age of his people. 
18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 428 Those .. who are of full 
age and sufficient understanding, should have power to suffer 
a common recovery. 1885 Gladstone in CAr. World 15 
yjl\ The^ anniversary . . which will to-morrow bring your 
Royal Highness to full age. 

attrib. ai6$g Cleveland Poor Cavalier xx E’er ripe 
Rebellion had a full-age Power. 

Hence i‘rTaU-aged ppl. a., being of full or 
mature age. Of a horse : Exceeding the age of > 
6 years (now simply, aged). Obs. 

1631 Quarles Div. Poems^ Samson xiii. 31 A full ag’d Lyon, 
who had sought.. his long-desired prey. 1682 Land, Gas. 
No. A. chesnut sorrel Nag, with a bob Tail, full aged. 

17x2 Steele Sped. No. 514 r 4 There stood by her a man 
full-aged, and of great gravity. X724 Lona. Gas. No. 
6310/3 A sorrel Horse.. full aged. 

FtOl-Tslood, a. a. Of a brother or sister : I 
Bom of the same parents (opposed to HAhT-BLOOD 
\, attrib.). b. Qualifying an ethnic designation: 
Of pure or unmixed race. 

1882 A. Macfarlane Consangidn. 17 Brother, full-hlood 
= male child of male and female parents. 1888 Harpers 
Mag. Mar. LXXVI. 602 The full-blood [Cherokee] is 
always present in the national Legislature. 1893 Colnmlnts 
(Ohioj Disp. 2 Oct., His mother [was] a full-blood Pota- 
watomie squaw. 

Similarly FuU-'bloo'ded a. = Full blood, lit. and 
Jig, \ also, having plenty of blood. Hence FnU- 
bloo*dedness lit. and Jig. 

182^ J. Neal Bro, yonatkan 11 . 68 A full-blooded re- 
publican ‘driver’. x84x Catun N. Avier. Ind. (xa44) 11 . 
Ivii. 220 His general appearance and actions, those of a 
full-blooded and wild Indian. 1884 Cetitury Mag.XXVlU. 

42 The full-bloodedness, the large feet and hands. 1894 
Atltemeum 5 May 571/3 His unquestioned ability has not 
the roundness, the ripeness, the mellow full-bloodedness of 
the style of ‘ The Heptnmeron 
Pn’ll-bottom. [f. Full a. + Bottoji sb.’\ A 
full-bottomed wig. 

27x3 Gay Guardian No. 149 F 5 Little ma.ster will smile 
when YOU.. thrust its little knuckles in papa’s full-bottom. 
* 7 Ji 9 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 160/2 A flaxen full bottom 
suitable to the age between forty and fifty. 1822 T. 
yi\xcwt\.\. Aristopi. II. 296 Full-bottom, tie, perriwig, curl, 
or toupee. 

Pu'U-Tjottomea, a. [f. as prec. + -ed 2.] 

1. Of a wig : Having a full or large bottom. 

X7XX Budcell Sped. No. 150 f 7 My Banker ever bows 

lowest to me when I wear my full-bottom’d Wig. 1797 
The College 15 A huge fwU-boitom’d wig, and college gown. 
1878 N.Amer. Rex'. CXXVI. 52 Their hero, .wore a Greek 
helmet over a full-bottomed wig. 

2. Natit. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bh., Pull-bottomed, an epithet 
Xo signify such vessels as are designed to carry large 
cargoes. 

t FuUcomey v. Obs. [f. Full adv. + Come v. 
Cf. Ger. volkommen .ndj., perfect.] trans. To finish ; 
to perfect. 

CX477 Caxion yasan 16 An other spere that he [Jason] 
had taken of his esquyer for to fulcome his emprise. £1483 
— Vocab. 47 Dieu leur laisse leur voye Bien employer. God 
late them theyr waye Well fulcome, 

+ Ptl’lldo*, Obs. [f. Full -hDo.] irans. 
To accomplish, fulfil, complete. 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 372_Me schal fuMon flesches pine ase 
uor 3 ase euere efne met Jjolien. 1340 Ayenb. 28 To destrue. . 
alle guod by hit lile by hit lesse by hit uoldo. c X483CAXTON 
Pocab. 23 Whiche make verry confession. And theyr 
penaunce fuldoo. c 1500 Melusine i. i _He wyl helpe me to 
bring vnto a good ende & to fuldoo it att hys glorye & 
praysyng. 1605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. ii. (1628J 29 Willing 
to fuH-doe their too-falne lot. 

Hence t Pu.’U-do completion, finish. (Perh. 
the source of the Naut. phrase for a full due ; see 
Due sb. 8.) 

1631 [see Do sb.^ 2]. 

Pull dress. See Dbess sb. 2 a. Also Jg. 

X790 CowpER Lett. 17 June, Here am I at eight in the 
morning in full dress, 1875 Lowell Pod. Wks. (1879) 
465 The habitual full-dress of his well-bred mind. 1887 
Spedator 4 June 764/2 A crown that could be worn, like 
a tiara of diamonds, as an adjunct of full dress. 

b. attrib. as in full-dress coat, dinner, rehearsal, 
suit, etc. ; also Jig., as in full-dress debate, a formal 
debate in which important speeches are delivered 
on each side. 

18x2 J. Nott Dekker's Gz'lls Horne-bk.^ 41 note. Not 
a full-dress coat is made without it. X834 T. jfooRE Mem, 
(1856) VII. 47 A Tory of the full dress school. 1851 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exkib. II. 526 Pair of full-dress boots. 1879 
F. W. Robinson Cenvard Consc. 1. viti, A rusty, black, full- 
dress suit. x888 Bryce Amcr. Comttnu. III. vi. cxi. 600 
At present the * full-dress debates ’ in the Senate are apt 
to want life. 1893 Times 8 July 12/2 Mr. Heneage’s 
amendment is not the best possible text for a full-dress 
debate. 

VOL. IV. 


Pull-dressed, a. Fully dressed ; wearing 
full dress, f Of a coat: =prec. b. 

1752 A. Murphy Gray*s-Inn No- 14 F 2 In a full- 

dressed Coat, with long Skirts. x8o6Surr Winter in Loftd. 
(ed, 3) III. i6r, I have no objection in the world to full- 
dressed assemblies. 1824-9 Landor Com\ Wks. 1846 

I. 206/2 There are hours and occasions when she needs not 
be full-dressed. 

+ Pulle*nd, 2^. Obs. [OE.y«//f?i<iy<£Z« (k= Ger. 
vollenden ) : see Full adv. and End v."] irans. To 
end fully, accomplish, complete, fulfil. 

cgoo'ir. BsdeCs Hist. in. xxxii. (MS. B in Smith 554 
note), He bsed Cynebill .. l®t he 3 a arfestan ongunnen- 
nesse fullendode and ^efylde. a X2oo Moral Ode 239. in 
O. E. Mise. 66 peo pat gode were by-g«nne and ful-endy 
hit nolden. c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 6x We hauen ure 
penitence fulendeA C1300 Beket 2322 If he ful in feble 
stat, that he ne mi^e hit ful ende. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. 
xxxiv. 8 With oute lesing shal be ful endid the word of the 
lawe. 1398 Trev!SA Barth. De P. R. ix. (1495) 349 The 
Cycle and the Course of the Mone is fullended in the 
nlntenlh yere. c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. (E. E. T. S.) 134 He 
that al thynge fulle endet. 

Puller (fulaj), sb.^ Forms: 1-4 fullere, 3 
foliar©, 4 south, vollere, 4-6 fullar(e, (6 fullor, 
furler, 7 fullner), 4- fuller. \ 0 ^. fulliye. ad. 
Ij. Julio (of unknown origin), assimilated to agent- 
nouns in -^re. -erI. If there existed an OE. *ful- 
lian vb., ad. late L. fulldre to Full, the agent- 
noun may have been derived from it] 

1, One whose occupation is to full cloth. 

c xooo A(:s. Gosp. Mark ix. 3. ^1290 S.Eng. Leg. 1 , 366/53 
Mid one follaresperche; pat men tesiethopon cloth. rtX327 
Pol. Songs (Camden) 188 The webbes ant the fullaris assem- 
bleden hem alle. 1340 Ayenb. 167 Mochel is defouled mid pe 
uet of uolleres fe robe of scarlet- 1511-2 [see Full 1]. 
1583 StubbesvJ«/tA 11.(1882)24 Compounding with the 

Fuller to thicke it [wool] very much. 1645 Bp. ')d.KL\.Remedy 
Discontents 118 The Fuller treads upon that cloth which 
he means to whiten. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 156 Three 
weavers.. six spinners, one fuller and burler. x866 Rogers 
Agric. 4 Prices I. iv. 103 'I'here are twelve clergymen, .si.x 
fullers and six girdlers. 1885 Instructions to Census Clerks 
66 (In list of workers in textile fabrics). Fuller. 

2. In the names of various materials, plants, etc. 
used in the process of fulling ; as fuller’s clay = 
Fuller’s earth; fuller’s grass, herb, weed, 
{Saponaria officinalis) ; fuller’s teazel, thistle 
\Dipsaens Juilonttm) ; fuller’s thorn? « prec. 

1776 Adam Smith IF.jV.iv.vm. (1869) II. 238 *FuUeT’s 
earth or fuller’s clay. 1876 Pace Adz>. Text-bk. Geol. v. 
Toi Fuller's clay or earth. 1526 Crete Herball ccclxx.xnij, 
Saponaria. .is called. .*fullers grasse. x^x Holland Pliny 

II . 262 The *Fullers herb in wine homed. 1607 Topsell 
Four-/, Beasts (1658) 486 There is an herb called Fullers- 
herb which doth soften wool. 1578 Lytb Dodoeus iv. lx. 
522 This kinde of Thistel is called. .*FuIlers Teasel. 1653 
Culpeper Eng. Phys. 356 ‘FuHers Thistle, or Teasel. X626 
Bacon Sylva § 661 An Herhe called Hippophaston [that 
groweth] vpon the “Fullers Thorne. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), *Fullers-Weed, or Fullers-thistle, an Herb. 

Pu’ller, cb.'i- [?f. Full v.'^ (sense 3) + -er 1.] 

1, Blacksmithing. etc. A grooved tool on which 
iron is shaped by being driven into the grooves. 

X864 Webster, Fuller, a die, a half-round set-hammer. 
1896 Farrier's Price List. Best Cast Steel, for Fullers, 
Stamps, &c. 

2. A groove made by a fuller. 

1855 Miles Horseshoeing gThc* Mler’ .should be carried 
quite round the shoe to the heels, and the fullering iron 
should have both sides alike. 1867 S.myth Sailor’s Word-bk.. 
p'ullcr. the fluting groove of a bayonet. 1889 Daily Tel. 
I JIar. 5/8 The present pattern is too thin in the ‘fuller’. 
Hence ru*llerz'.,to stamp with a fuller; to groove 
by stamping ; also dial, to goffer (linen\ Tu*!!- 
ered ppl. a. m^Uerinff vbl. sb.. the action of the 
vb. ; also concr. the groove thus formed. 

1820 Bracy Clark Descr. New Horse Shoe 14 Our old 
English custom of fullering. 1831 J. Holland Manuf, 
Metal 1 . 170 The shoes being fullered or grooved near the 
outer edge to receive the heads, 1841 HARTSHORNE^'/z/o/frt 
Antig. Gloss. 434 Fullaring. a groove into which the nails 
of a horse’s shoe are inserted. 1855 Fullering iron [see 
sense 2 above). x868 Regul. 4 Ord, Army P 573 The horse's 
Shoe is not to be grooved or fullered, 1880 Blackmore Mary 
Anerley 1 . xi, 159 His linen clothes are dry, and even quite 
lately hdlered — ironed you might call it. Mod. Advt.. Sandal 
horse shoe.. made of plmn, fuller’d, or Rodway bar. 

Pn^Uer’s ea’rtll. A hydrous silicate of 
alumina, used in cleansing cloth; also Geol. a group 
of strata characterized by the presence of this earth. 

*523 Fitzherb. 31 Mynes of tynne, leed, ore, cole 
..lymestonne, chalke.furIers[«Vi526; ed. 1534 fullers] erthe, 
Sande, cley. x6oi Holland xxxv. xvii. II. 560 This 
Fullers earth CimoHa, is of a cooling nature. 1667 E. Cham- 
berlavne.S“/. Gt. Brit. 1.(1684)7 Fullers Earth is nowhere else 
produced in that abundance and excellency as in England. 
1738 Chesterf. Comm. Sense xi Nov.Cxyagl II. 238 Fuller’s- 
Earth, the Exportation of which is strictly prohibited by 
our Laws. 1836 Hob. Smith 7'in Trump. 1 . 9 Like fuller’s 
earth, defiling for the moment but purifving in the end. 
x8s 4 F. C. BAKEwELLGlpir/. 50 The bed of clay called fuller’s 
earth .. may be considered merely local. 1878 Huxley 
' Physiogr. 36 This Fuller's earth forms a thick bed of clay 
which retains the water that reaches it. 
fig. 1670 Eachard Co7tt. Clergy The blots of sin will 
be easily taken out by the soap of sorrow, and the fullers- 
earth cf contrition- 1727 Gay Beggar^s Opera 1. ix, Money, 
Wife, is the true Fuller’s Earth for Reputations, there is not 
a Spot or a Stain but what it can take out. 

attrib. 1816 W. Smith Strata Ident. jx The Fuller’s 
Earth Rock., in many places is imperfectly lapidified. 


tPu'Uery. Obs.~^ [f. Fuller jAT - h-v 3.] A- 
place where the process of fulling is carried on. 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1755 in Johnson. Hence in mod. 
Diets. 

Fu:ll-fa*ced, a, [f. Full a. + Face -ed 2 .] 

1. Having a full face; esp. of persons, having a 
full or plump face. 

2622 Mabbe tr. AlemaiPs Guzman d’Alf. 1. 31, I was a 
yong Lad, ruddy-cheek’t, fuU-fac’t, and plumpe withaH. 
X675 Bond. Gaz. No. 980/4 Stolen.. a large silver Cup. .by 
a Lodger. . a Full-fac’d man. 1796 Hull Advertiser 3 Sept. 
2/2 David Hallett.. stout made, of a low stature, and full 
faced. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. l (1863) 230 One 
side consisting of a full-faced damask rose, 
b. said of the moon at full. 


1647 H. More Song of Soul iii. it. x.xvii. Not from full- 
faced Cynthia. 

2. Having the face turned fully on the spectator 
or in some specified direction. 

x6io GutLLiM Heraldry \i. v. 265 The full faced Helmet 
doth signifie direction or command. 1832 Tennyson 
(Ettone ^9 When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged m the halls of Peleus. 1894 J. P. Hopps in Westm, 
Gaz, 7 Feb. 2/1 As full-faced to the sunshine as you are to- 
day, 

“V Pullfee’me, V. Obs. Also 5 full-ferm. 
\ 0 'E,ful{l')fr^mian, -fr^tiwian : see Full adv. and 
Fremez/.] trans. To accomplish, fulfil, perfect. 

Hence ’j* Follfre’med ppl. a. ; i* FnUlre'niedly 
adv.. perfectly ; *hr-allfre*niedness, perfection. 

c888 K. Alfred Boeth. vii. § 5 pinre unriht gitsunga 
Xewill to fulfremmanne. epoo tr. BxdcCs Hist. in. xix. 
[x.xvii,] (1891) 244 Lifde he his Hf in micelre eaSmodnesse 
..and in fulfremednesse. 971 BHckl. Horn. 35 Gif we jxi 
d.T'sas fulfremedlice for Goae lif;^eah. ciooo Ags. Gosp. 
John iv. 34 pact ic full frenime [exxfio Hatton fulfremie] 
his weorc. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 219 Ne me3 nan iscefte ful- 
fremedlice smea^an ne understonden embe god. c zaoo 
Or.min 2530 Fullfremedd berrsummnesse. Ibid. 5135 patt 
te birTp e33herr lufess mahht Fullfremeddlike fiUenn. ibid. 
6083 patt mann hatt tlss Fullfremeddnesse foll3hehp. i486 
Bk. St, Albans Avhj b, Thos same barris shall telle you 
whan she is full summed or full fermyd. 

Pu’U-gro’wn. [f. Full adv. + Grown.] Fully 
grown ; having attained full size or maturity. 

1667 ^IjLTON P. L. vn. 456 Innumerous living Creatures. . 
Limb'd and full grown. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier ijZ^o) 
30 Wickedness presented itself full-grown. 1767 Hunter 
m Phil. Trans. LVIII. 43 Fig. II. The same view of the 
same bone in a full-grown Elephant, 2859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. iii. (1873) 52 In a state of nature almost every fun. 
grown plant annually produces seed. X87X Blackie Four 
Phases i, 151 He had two sons, one full-grown. 

irafts/, 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal, x, (2858) 374 Four 
springs pour their almost full-grown rivers through the plain. 
Hence rnll-gxow’ner colloq, or slangy a full- 
grown person. 

2867 P. Fitzgerald 75 Brooke St, III. 251 A full growner : 
no ' Miss ’ at all in the case. 

+ Pu’llliead Obs. In 4-5 fulhed(e. [H 
Full a. + -head,] Fullness. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxv. o [xxxvi. 8] pai sal be drunken, 
.'ils of wine, Of pe fulhed of nouse | ine. 2340 Ayenb. 2 29 
Alsuo wes he..zuo uol of grace.. pet of ms uolhede we 
nimep al. ^2440 Hylton Scaln PeTf. (2494) nr. xxli, In 
hyr was fulhede of all venues without wem of synne. 
t FuTUiead Obs. [f. Full it. + Head jA] 
A castrated stag. 

2803 J. Sleight in Attn, XXXIX. 556 The full- 

heads. .always herd with the bucks, excepting in the rut. 

Fu’H-hea'rted, a. [f. Full a. + Heart + 
-ED^.] Having a full heart, a. Full of courage 
and confidence; hence of a work; Carried on 
with zeal. b. P'ull of feeling ; indicative of strong 
emotion. Flence ru:ll-hea*rtcdly adv. 

26x2 Shaks. Cymh. v. i-i. 7 ITie Enemy full-hearted, Loll- 
ing the Tongue with slaught’ring. 1851 Mrs. Browning 
Casa Giiidi 31 The sky above. .seemed to. .palpitate in 
glory, like a dove Who has floum too fast, full-hcartcd. 
2859 Smiles Self-Help xii. (i860) 323 The most effective 
work is always the full-hearted work. 2876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. IV. Ixiii. 240 Full-hearted silence. 2882 J. L. 
Ludlow in Homilct. Monthly May 452 For you he lived . . 
and sends his Holy Spirit as full-heartedly as if there were 
no other human being. 

Fullimart, obs. form of Foumart. 
t Fu’Uing, Obs. Also 5 folowynge* 

[f. Fullz;.!] Baptizing. 

1387 Trevis\ Higden (Rolls) IV. 257 Som acountep fioni 
pe fullynge of Crist. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xv. 207 Ther 
is follyng of font and follyng in blod-shedynge. 0x450 
Myrc 146 Egble dayes they schwUen abyde 'lhat at the 
fonte halowynge They mowe take here folow'>’nge. 1483 
Festivall (\V. de W 1515) 48 This tiymyte w-as knowen in 
the fullynge of Ciy.st as the gospel setteth. 

Fulling’, vbl. sb.^ : see after Full z/.2 
Fulling’ (fu'lit)), vbl. r ^.3 [f. Full z>.3 + -iec L] 

1. The process of cleansing and thickening cloth 
by beating and washing ; also called nitlhng- 

2688 R. Holme Armouty nr. 348/2 This trade of Mnbng 
or thicknine Cloth is termed Fulling. 2791 HA^r^LTON ' 
ihollet’s Dyeing I. i. n. i. 227 He has explained the cH^s 
of (bulling by the external conformation of the hair 

of animals. ^1812 Southey in Q. Rr-v. VI I. 61 The women 
perform the work of fulling by treading the doth a 
transf . 2894 Gould Illustr . Diet . Med ., 
saee a va^ble method of kreading. named from the 
mrnion used by fullers in rubbing linen between their hands. 

2 . attrib. a^fulling-boy, -hammer, t -mace. 'Move, 
f fnlling-olay, f -earth =■ fuller s earth', fulhng- 
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BULLISH, 
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FULL-SUMMED 


mill, a mill in which cloth is fulled or milled by 
being beaten with wooden mallets, which are let 
fail upon it (or in modem use, by being pressed 
between rollers) and cleansed with soap or fuller’s 
earth ; + fulling-stocks, wooden mallets worked 
by machinery, used for fulling cloth. 

1677 Yarranton linprov, 109, If I had not been an 
old Clothier, and a '‘Fulling-Boy when I was young, 1688 
Lond, Gaz, No. 2338/1 We do. .slreightly Charge.. that no 
manner of..*Fullmg Clay, be .. exported. 1720 Ibid. 
No. 5853/1 Any Fuller’s-Earth, or Fulling-CIay. 

Foxe a. «5- M. (1684) III. 591 A certain poor man., 
went to the Sea, minding to have gone into Kent for 
*Fulling Earth. 1796 Kirwan Eleni. Min. (ed. 2) I. 
186 Some fulling Earths, it is said, effervesce slightly 
with acids. 1712 MoTTEUX 0 «r.ro/<'in. vi. (1749) I. 160 Let 
thesix^fulling-hammersbe transform’d into so many giants. 
x6x2 Sheltos Quixote ni. vii. 175 Without being able to 
attribute it to the little knowledge of the *AiIling Maces 
or the darkenesse of the night. X417-X8 Abingdon Acc. 
(Camden) 88 note. The reparacions done this yere at y» 
^Fullingmilles. xsas Fitzherb. Sur7>. 9 b, Fullyngmylnes, 
syihe inylnes, cutlersmylnes, 16x2 in Naivorth Housek. 
Bks. 8 The wholl yeares rent of the fulling mill, 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand. xvi. (1804) 97 My heart went knock, 
knock.. like a fulling-mill. x8oS Luccock Nat, Wool j6i 
N or will the cloth . . endure without injury the violent 
strokes of the fulling mill. 1876 Holland Sev. Oaks i. 2 
Below this two or three saw-mills, .and a fulling-mill. 1377 
*Fu!Iyng-stokkes [see Full v.^ jJ. 1879 CassclVs Techn. 
Ednc. IV. 342/2 The ‘fulling-stocks’ .. consist of heavy 
wooden mallets. 1884 J. Pavne tooo Nts. One Nl. VIII. 
135 Making the ship fast to one of the *Fulling-Stones. 
Etillish. (fu'lij), a. [f. Full a. -h -isu.] Some- 
what full. 

xBzz Blackvj. Mag. XI. 164 Rather pompous and dullish ; 
of falsetto, too, fallish. 187X G. Meredith H. Richmond 
(1886) 2c^ Her nose firm, her Hps fullish. 1889 National 
Rev. XIII. 686 The most noticeable features of the face are 
the rather prominent nose and fullish Hps. 

^ app. misused for fulliche^ Fully adv. 
c 1500 Melusine xxvi. 208 It is not fullyssh a moneth com- 
plet syn that we departed thens, 

Etlll length. The entire length or extension 
of any object. 

1. In advbl. phrase, {ai\ full length. 

X709 Steele & Addison Tatler No. 93 ^ 4, 1 have, .drawn 
at full Length, the Figures of all sorts of Men. 1844 
Dickens Mart, Chnz. vi, By constructing.. a temporal^ 
sofa of three chairs, .and lying down at full-length upon it. 
x8ss Singleton Virgil I. 47 Of polislied marble thou full- 
length shalt stand. 

2. aUrtb.y as fulhlength figure^ portrait, etc. 
Also ellipt. a ftilUUngth, 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog, II. xiv. 141 A full-length portrait 
..of a little girl. 1894 A. D. White in Pofi, Set. Monthly 
XLIV. 782 A full-length woodcut showing the Almighty 
in the act of extracting Eve. x8o6 Wesfm. Gaz. i May 1/2 
just above the line, hangs a full-length of the German 
Emperor. 1897 Daily News 8 Apr. 8/1 This is, we under- 
stand, the first full-length novel he has written. 

Jig. x822 *34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 296 What may 
be called a close and full-length portrait [of a disease]. 

PnU moon. 

1. The moon with its entire disc iilnminated. 

a xooo Boetk. Metr. xxviii. 81 Hwa is on weorulde 

ne wundrixe fulles monan. 1530 Palscr. 223/2 Full 
moone, plaitte lutie. i68t Otwav Soldier's Fort. iv. i, 
'Twas a Full-moon, and such a Moon, Sir 1 1812-16 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc, < 5 * I. 597 The full moon rises at 
sun-set. 1883 OoiDA Wanda I. 58 The full moon was 
rising above the GiSckner range. 

2. The period at which this occurs ( = L. 
luniiim'). 

^11300 Cursor M. 17288+72 hcse thre thinges n-bod our 
lord, or he to ded wald goo, vre leuedy day & friday als 
and ful moyne als-soo. CX475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-WGlcker 
800 Hoc pfenilitnium, fulmone. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640' 61 b. From the new moone, to the full, all humors do 
encrease and from the full to the new Moone, decrease 
againc. 1676 Wiseman Wounds v. ix. 393 Towards the Full- 
moon, as he was coming home one morning, he felt his Legs 
fauUer. 2796 H. Hunter tr. Nat. (1799) 

III. 34 They [tides] exhibit no sensible rise till the second 
or third d.'iy after the full Moon. 

3 . attHb. 

1780 CowrcR Progr. Err. 282 The breach, though small at 
first, soon opening wide. In rushes folly with a full-moon 
tide. 2797 Southev in J. Cottle Remin. (1847) 211 A very 
brown-looking man of . . full-moon cheeks, 1804 G. Meredith 
Lord Ormont iii. 91 Howling like full-moon dogs all 
through their lives. 

Pu:ll-moxi*tlied, a. [f. Full a. + Mouth sb. 
+ -ei)*AJ Having a full mouth. 

I. Of cattle : Having the mouth full of teeth ; 
having the full complement of teeth. 

1577 Harrison England t. iv, Now forasmuch as in such 
as I ce full mouthed, echc chap hath i6 teeth at the least. 
1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 1998/4 A brown bay Mare above 14 
hands high, full Mouth’d. X700 Ibid. No 4521/4 Stoln ., a 
blood-bay Mare . . full mouth’d. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Praet. Agric, (ed. 4) IL 93 These six teeth tolerably de- 
veloped . . prob.ibly misled Mr Parkinson . . to say that at 
four years old cattle were full-mouthed. 1892 Salisbury 
Jml. 6 Aug. 4/1, 100 grand full-mouthed ewes. 
f 2. Having the mouth filled with food ; hence, 
Festive, transf. Of a sail: Filled with wind. 
Alsoyfc'. Ohs. 

1635 Quarles Emhl. v. vii. Epig. 27 x Cheare up. my soule : 
call home liiyspir’is, and beareOne Lid Good-Friday; Full- 
mouth’d Kasicr’.s ne.irc. 2645 G. Danifl Poems ^yks. 1878 

II, 12 Where, where resides content? 'Tis neither in Extent 
Of Power, nor full-raouth’d gaine. 2645 Quarles Sol, 


Recant, iv. 39 Force and bold-fac'd Wrong May hap to roar 
upon thy full-mouth'd Sailes. nxyoi Sedley Wks. 

1722 1 . 16 Like murm’ring full-mouth’d Isra’lites we stand, 

3. a. Having a loud voice or sound ; sounding 
or talking loud. Of dogs: Baying loudly, b. Pro- 
duced or uttered with a loud voice or with violence. 

a. 2648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche ii. 161 Whom both the 
full-mouth’d Elders hastened To catch th’ Adulterer. 2698 
Fryer Acc. E. India P, 314 He came to me full mouth'd 
in the King’s Name. 2735 Somerville Chase in. The 
full-mouth’d pack With dreadful Consort thunder In his Rear. 

b. 2605 Narr, Murihers Sir J. Fitz (18601 6 The 
fulmouth’d report of infamous rumour. 2620 Quarles 
Jonah K j b, Had Boreas blowm His full-mouth'd blast. 
4:2645 Howell (1655) II. 76 A full-mouth’d Language 
she [German] is, and pronounc'd with that strength as if 
one had bones in his tongue insteed of nerfs. 2708 Mot- 
teux Rabelais iv. Ixvii. (1737) 276 With a full mouth’d 
laugh, 2856 Kane Arct.'ExpL 1 . xxii. 279 These faithful 
servants generally bayed their full-mouthed welcome from 
afar off. 

Hence Pullmou'thedly adv., with a full mouth ; 
uncompromisingly. 

2887 Saiwsbury Hist, Eiizab, Lit. iv. (2890) 154 The 
earlier Satires, .denounce lewd verses most fullmouthedly. 

Folluess, falness (fudnes). [f. Full a.+ 
-NESS. OE. \\^d.fyllnes=-Oi)\ij.folnissi OTeut. 
^fnllinassu-z\ but as the existing word does not 
appear before the 14 th c. it was prob, a new forma- 
tion rather than a refashioning of the older word. 

The spelling Jjtllness, though less common (exc. in the 
U.S.) than fulness, is here adopted as more in accordance 
with analogy; .see the remarks s.v. Dullness.} 

The quality or condition of being full. 

1. The condition of being filled so as to include 
no vacant space. 

2577 B. Gooce Hereshaclis Hush. 11. (1586) Sob, The 
equall medley of heat and cold, drieth and moisture, fulnesse 
and emptinesse. 163a Lithgow Trav. vi. 254 Ho\v coinmeth 
it to passe.. that the Lake it selfe never diminisheth, nor 
increaseth, but alwayes standeth at one fulnesse. 2692 
Bentley Boyle Lcct. vii. 223 If the presence of this aihereal 
Matter made an absolute Fulness. <7x726 South Semn. 
(2737) IL iv. 145 Like water in a well, where you have ful- 
ness in a little compass. 

b. fig. Of the ‘ heart ’ : The state of being over- 
charged with emotion. 

2625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 16^ A principal! Fruit 
of Frendship, is the Ease and Discharge of the Fulnesse 
and Swellings of the Heart. 2797 Mrs. Kadcliffe Italian 
XX. (1824) 636 He yielded to the fulnes.s of his heart. 2885 
R. Buchanan Annan Water vi, Father only speaks out of 
the fulness of his heart. 

2. The condition of containing (something) in 
abundance, or of abounding in (a quality, etc.). 

<12340 Hampole Psalter xviii. a Fulnes of wisdom & 
gastly sauour. 2651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxiv. 2x5 That 
Fulnesse [of the Holy Ghost] is not to be understood for 
Infusion of the substance of God. 2878 L. P, Meredith 
Teeth 19 He. .died in consequence of fulness of blood. 

b. coner. All that is contained in (the world, 
etc.). A Hebraism. 

^ <7 2325 Prose Psalter xWx. [I.J 13 pe world and ]>t fulnes of 
it is myn. 2535 Coverdale x Citron, xvU. 32 Let the See 
make a noys^ and the fulnesse therof. 2738 Wesley Fs. 
xxiv, i, The Earth and all her Fulness owns Jehovah for 
her sovereign Lord J 

3. Completeness, perfection ; complete or ample 
measure or degree. 

CX320 Cast. Love 283 Of oone volnes they were ful ry5ht. 
2S4&^ (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Offices 8 b, The fulnesse of 
thy grace, 2593 Shaks. 2 Nen, VI, i. i. 35 Such is the 
Fulnesse of my hearts content. 2620 Bp, Carleton yttrisd. 
2 Thfey yeeld to the Pope a fulnesse of power as they tearme 
it, from whence all Spirituall lurisdiction must proceed to 
others. 26x2 Bible Pi. xvi. ii In thy presence is fulnesse 
of ioy. 2667 Milton P. L, hi. 225 The Son of God, In 
whom the fulness dwels of love divine, a 2704 T. Brown 
Two Oxford Scholars\IV%, 1730 1 . 10 Houses where I shall 
be entertained with such fulness of delight, .that [etc.]. 
2843 MiALLin Nonconf.\\\. t,ox Christianity is distinguished 
by.. a fulness of generosity. 1855 Milman Lat. C/ir. IV. 
VII, ii. 44 The papacy in the fullness of its strength. 

b. Phrases. The fullness of 'time ( - Gr. xrAjj- 
pojua rod xpovov ) ; in Biblical language, the proper 
or destined time. In Us fullness : in its full extent, 
without exceptions or qualifications. 

2560 Bible (Genev.) Gal. iv. 4 When the fulnes of time 
was come, God sent forlhe his Sonne. 2640 Howell 
Dodona's Gr. (16451 4 * And this work was done in a fulness 
of time. 2752 JoRTiN Sertn. (1771) I. i, 4 Which in the 
fulness of time should be made manifest. 28^ Mrs. Brown- 
ing Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 134 Admitting the suggestion in 
its fulness. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) 1 . App. 728 
That t.ale he adopts in its fulness. 

c. Copiousness or exhaustiveness (of knowledge, 
statement, or expression), 

2860 PusEV Min, Propk, 410 The words, with a Divine 
fulness, express [etc- 1 . 2875 Whitney Life Lang. i. 5 To 
illustrate the principles of linguistic science, .with as much 
fullness as the limited space at command shall allow. 2885 
Manch, Exam. 8 May 5/2 The study of the ancient lan- 
guages is one which peculiarly demands fullness of know- 
ledge to make it fruitful. 2887 Spectator 3 Sept. xi88 'I’he 
interesting matters which he describes with more or less 
fullness. 

t4. The condition of beln^ satisfied or sated; 
satiety, repletion ; the condition of having indulged 
to excess. Obs, 

238a Wyclif Isa. IvL 10 Vnshamefasl doggus knewen not 
fulnesse. CX440 Promp, Parv. 182/z Fulnesse of mete, 
sacietas. e 2560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) ii. 109 Thair wes 


I nowdir lad nor \pr, not] loun Mycht eit ane b.iikln loche For 
fewness. 2576 Fleming Pa/tofl. Epist. 115 As for me, if I 
, may enjoy the fulnesse of my desyres, the residue of my Ij*fe 
will I lead in Rhodes. cx6oo Shaks. S ottrt. Ivi. 6 Although 
today thou fill Thy hungry' eyes even till they wink with 
fullness. 2666 Stillingfl. StV'/u. (1696) 1. 1 . 43 When God 
hath made us smart for our fulness and wantonness, then we 
grew.sullen and murmured and disputed against providence. 
2682 Norris Hierocles 93 In the third place he puts Exer- 
, cise, as that which corrects the fulness of diet. 

fS. The condition of being well supplied with 
' what one needs. Hence, of things, abundance, 
plenty. Obs. 

1:2440 Promp. Parv, 182/2 Fulnesse or plente, hahun- 
dancia, copia. x6ix Shaks. Cyinb, 111. vi. 12 To lapse in 
Fulnesse Is sorer, then to Ij’e for Neede. 2648 Eikon Bas. 
ix. 57 The Houses ; to whom I wished nothing more then 
Safetie, Fulness, and Freedom. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
ff P. 225 Amidst this Fulness of every thing. 2722 De Foe 
Col. Jack (1840) 180 Before I revelled in fulness, and here 
I struggled with hard fare. 

6 . Of sound, colour, etc. : The quality of being 
full ; ‘ volume ‘ body 

2440 Promp. Parv. 182/2 Fulnesse of sownde, sonoriias'. 
262a Bacon Hen. VII, 7 The Applauses of the People .. 
were true and vnfeigned, as might well apipeare in the very 
Demonstrations and Fulnesse of the Crie, <22744 Pope 
Pastorals L note, This sort of poetry [pastoral] derives 
almost its whole beauty from a natural ea^e of thought and 
smoothness of verse ; whereas that of most other kinds con- 
sists in the strength and fulness of both. 2852 Iltustr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. I, X31 Ochres. .Exhibited on account of their 
clearness, fulness of colour, body. 2879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. 1 . 230/2 A subtle mingling of colour, an exquisite 
delicacy and refinement of treatment, a fulness such as 
always results from a rich mingling of hues. 2882 Standard 
18 Oct. 3/4 The wort Is »•, passed into a copper with 20 per 
cent, of malt-flour, to impart fullness and flavour. 

7. P'ull habit of body ; roundness or protuberance 
of outline. 

26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 505 Crabbes heere with 
us have a sympathy with the Moone, and are fullest with 
her fulnes. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 173 
To heare of your health, and that you keepe your bodie in 
that reasonable fulnesse of flesh, which contributes some- 
thing to your gravitie. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India fy P. 378 
Most of them by a Fulness of Body are .subject to the 
Hemorrhoids. 2798 Ferriar Illustr. .Sterne i. 7 A certain 
degree of fulness improves the figure, a 1822 Shelley 
Pericles Ess. & Lett. (Camelot) 140 The face is of an oval 
fulness. 2B41 Brf.wstbr Mari. Sc. iii, ii, In a family 
notorious for fulness, she is considered superfluously fat. 
b. A feeling of internal pressure or distension. 
2800 Med, yrnl. IV, 364, I perceived a sense of fulness in 
the head, and throbbing of the arteries. 2807 Ibid. XVII. 
528 ' Internal distress, a sense of fulness and aching' may 
be felt. 

8 . Dressmaking. The condition of being ‘ full’. 
Also cover, the porlion of material arranged in 
folds to produce this. 

2884 West. Daily Press s June ypz An ordinarj’ short 
skirt . . trimmed with flounces, or other fulnesses, 2B97 
Globe 18 Feb. 6/3 The fulness of this blouse effect is drawn 
in close at the waist. 

PuUock ; see Fulk v. dial. 

+ I’nUo’nical, ^.\a. fuUdnic-us {{, 

fullofi-f fulid, a fuller) + -al.] 'Belonging to 
a fuller* ^Bailey 1721 ). 

+ Fa'llougllt. Obs. Forms : i ful(l)wiht, i-3 
fulluhfc, 2-3 fuluht, ful(e)lit, 3 fulleht, 4follaut, 
fulloujt, rollout, fullau3t, fullou(g)ht. 5 folgh- 
the, [OK.fttlf Tvihf, Tiowii of action i. fulwian 
(prehistoric -ivihaft ) : see Full z'.i] Baptism. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxi, 25 Hwa: 3 er w$s iobannes 
fulluht he of heofonum }>c of mannum. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 
91 Underfo 5 fuluht on cristes nome. c 1205 Lay. 9617 pahe 
time wes ifulled )?®t hit lj>et child] fulleht sculde habben. 
a 222$ After. R. t6o He was Codes baptiste — he muchele 
heihnesse het heheold, ine fulubteunder his honden. <22330 
Otuel yit po\x nost what follaut is. <22375 foseph Artrft. 
682 penne com Seraphes and fullou^t furst askes. 2393 
Langl. P. pi. C. xviii. 76 FoJlouht is trewe. <-24SoMyRC 
177 Alle these be cosynes to hym for ay . . 'The preste hat 
foloweh- -he godfader & hys Wyf knowe be-fore lolghthe. 
Plence in early ME. rttT(e)litles a. [see -less], 
without baptism. Pu’lhte v., also Pn’llitue 
(folcne), V. [see -en] trans. to baptize. Pu’lbt- 
ninge, ftilcuinge, vbl, sb. PuTcnere [sec -EB 2], 
(John the) Baptist. 

c 2275 Lamb. Horn, 73 Mon scule childre fulhlen. Ibid., 
ka weren monie childre dede fulhtles. C2200 Trin.Ccll. 
Hem. 15 Dre hing. .hat on is rihte bileue, hat o 3 cr is fuloht- 
uinge, fe hridde h® faire liflode. Ibid. 131 lohan h® 
nere. Ibid. 239 Seint iohan baptiste was send into 
midden erd to donde hrefolde wike, an is to kiclen cristes to 
cume, ofter is bodien fuleninge, hat hridde is fulcncn. c 2200 
Ormin 9149 Sihhenn toe he pasr p® ibllc To >-pel!^n Sc to 
fullhtnenn. c 2205 Lay. 29769 peo he alle fullehteo and to 
gode fuseoS. a 2225 Leg. Kath. [see Full r.*]. 

Fnll-sununed, a. 

1. Falconry. Of a hawk or its wings : In uiU 
plumage. 

2486 [see Fullfremc]. 1562 J. Hevwood Prav. ft 
[1867; 269 Byrde.s wynges once full sumd byrdc.s wyll l‘ardiy 
becatcht. 2640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 72 I’he King of Birds 
..with fullsumnid wings fastning his Talents East and 
2672 Milton/*. R. i. 14 Inspire. .my prompted song. .And 
bear through highih or depth of Nature’s bounds, with 
prosperous wing full summed. 

2. nonce-use. Fully developed or nccompksbrd. 

2847 Tennyson Princ. vii. 272! nese twain, upon t lie skirts 

of Time, Sit side by side, full-summ'd in all their powers. 



FXTLL-TIMEB. 


■PULMIE-ATION; 


Fu:ll-ti'mer. [f. phrase /«<///??»« t-ERl.] A 
child that attends school during the whole of the 
school hours ; opposed to Half-timer b. 

1870 Morning Post 2 June 2/1 There is no uniform rule us 
to the period either of age or knowledge when the ‘full* 
timer’ shall become the * half-timer’. 1895 Gaz. 6 

June 2/2 He [the half-timer] needn't read so well, write so 
well, draw so well, cipher so well as the full timer at school. 

tPu-lly, a. Obs, [f. Kull ti. + -Y 1.] Complete, 
perfect, thorough, without defect. Also, of a full 
or rounded form. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxxvlii[i]. 22 With full! halereden 
hated I a 1300 Cursor M. 9862 All es fulli I>at he 
wroght. 1505 in Mem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 232 The said 
queen’s [Joanna, of Naples] breasts be somewhat great and 
fully, .they were trussed somewhat high, .the which causeth 
her grace to seem much the fullyer, & her neck to be the 
shorter, 1513 Bradshaw .S'/. Werbnrge i. 1366 Well byloued 
father this is my fully mynde. 

Hence fPu'Uily completely, fully ; f PaTli- 
ness, fullness. 

a 1300 Cursor l\f. 10404 (Cott ) pe takening of a hundret 
tale Al fullines it takens hale. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 424 
And haid till erd gane fullyly, Ne war he hynt him by his 
sted. ^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Battista 207 Al J)eIafe..of 
his gret fullyness has tane. 1535 Stewart CTvn. Scot. HI. 
127 All the laif. .wes. .with thesaid bischop fullelie remiltit. 
1588 A. King tr. Canisins' Cateck. 174 S.^oline..is fuUalie 
occupied in commending vnto vs brotherlie charitie. 

Fully (fu*li), adv. Forms: see Fult* a. and 
“LY -. [pE. fiiU/ce, f. Fvhh a.+/ke -ly 2 = OS. 

OHG./M/ic/io (MHG. valh'c/ie).^ 

In a full manner or degree ; to the full, with- 
out deficiency ; completely, entirely ; thoroughly, 
exactly, quite, f Fully and hy {A^anl.) - full 
and by : see By B. i d. 

0900 tr. Bxdds Hist. n. iii. (1890) T04 Heo [the church] ba 
gyta nss fulHce jeworht ne j^ehalgod. CX050 Byrhi/ertJis 
Handboc in Anglia VIII. 306 p*t he fullice gefrsetwod sy 
mid feower & twentig tidum. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 73 He 
nis noht Julliche crisiene mon pet [etc.]. cx2o$ Lay. 14150 
Ich beo i bine londe fulliche at-stonde, c 1230 Hali Meid. 
II lileidenhad is te blosme pat beo ha eanes fulliche for- 
coruen, ne sprutecS ha neauer eft. £1290 .S'. Eug. Leg. 1 . 
^16 pat fulliche .so holi man nas. 1340 Hampole Pr, 
Consc. 476 Unnethes es a child born fully That it ne by- 
gynnes to goule. 1389 in Eng, Gilds {xZ-jo) 50 We fulliche 
vndirstondend 3our lettres, c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 87 
Himncdiphismedicyn 1-maad nou3l fulliche so drie, CZ440 
Douce MS. 55 ch. xx, Lete it nat buille fully, C1440 Gesta 
Rout. ii. 5 (Harl. MS.) Whenne the candell was li^t, bey sawe 
fully the toode sitting on his brest. 148* Monk 0/ Evesham 
(Arb.) 26 More opynner and fullyor than he knewe afore. 
15*6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 230 b, All the powers Sc 
desyres of mannes soule shall be fully contented & quyeted. 
z6iz Bible Rev.xiv, 18 Gather the clusters of the vine of 
the earth, for her grapes are fully ripe._ 1630 R, yohttson's 
Kingd. ij- Comunv. 187 Italian, Spanish, and Greek, who 
fully pronounce every letter in the word, 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts 275 His eyes .. are so fully placed as is most 
comely. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 19 Tiie things that we 
thought should be fulHer expre.ssed then in the ancient 
Creed, are these. 1695 Lo. Preston Bocth. 11, 63, I know 
that thou art one who hast been fully perswaded, 17*7 A. 
Hamilton Netu Ace. E. Ind, I. i. 15 Sheeps Wooll, that is 
fully as hard and coarse as Hogs Hair. 1766 Goldsm, l‘’ic. 
JK ill, In this 1 satisfied him fully. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789) E ee, Fully and by 1 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom, Forest i. And introduced the strangers more fully to 
each other. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 17 Inferior 
Franks ..-posted themselves, fully armed, outside. 1848 C. 
Bronte y. Eyre v, By the time that exercise was terminated, 
day had fully daw’ned. 1891 Law Times XC. 441/2 Both 
sides should be heard, and heard fully. 

b. with numerals and expressions of quantity. 
Also (7h eat, feed) fully = to satiety. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 488 par he badd noght fullik an vre. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4570 Anticrist Sal regne thre 
ynere and an half fully. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 2092 FuHche 
ne is he no3t now fram b® vj fet y-mete in hredc. e 1386 
Chaucer Kni's T. lu Ne take his ese [wolde he] fully 
half a day. ^1425 Craft Nombryuge ty,. E. T. S.) 26 By 
twene an hundryth and a thowsande, so b^t it be -not a 
bowsande fully. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cevii. 189 The 
kyng had not yet fullych eten. 1552 Bfe. Com. Prayer, 
Ordination Pref., Fully ihyrtie yeres of age. c 1586 C'tess 
Pembroke Ps. cxxxii. x, The poore . . with store of bread 
Shall fully all be fedd. 1720 Pope Iliad xxiii. 220 Behold 
Achilles’ promise fully paid. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1877) 
II. ii. 25 Hesitation lasting fully two days. 

Fullymart, obs. form of Foumart. 

Fulmar (fu'lmsj). [originally belonging to 
the dialect of the Hebrides, and so prob. of Norse 
origin ; perh. f. ON. fiiPl Foul (referring to the 
disgusting odour of the bird) + md-r Mew, gull. 

That the word is, as commonly said, a transferred use of 
fulmar. Foumart, seems unlikely. The Gael, fulmair 
and the scientific I^tin fulmarus are from Eng.] 

A sea-bird of the petrel kind {Fulmarus glacialis'), 
about the size of the common gull. Also called 
fulmar petrel. 

169B M. Martin Voy. Si. Hilda 55 The Fulmar, in Big- 
ness equals the Malls of the Second Rate. ^42 De Foe's 
Tonr Gt. Brit. IV. 275 Another Bird. .called Fulmar, about 
the Size of a Moor-hen. 1766 Pennant Zool. (17681 II. 431 
The Fulmar supplies them with oil for their lamps, down 
for their beds. 1823 Scoresby Inhale Fishery 126 In con- 
sequence of a fulmar's darting upon its back, and plunging 
its beak in the skin. 1863 Barinc-Gould Iceland 406 Still 
and ghost -like buoyant Fulmars wing their way. 
Fulmar^ d(e, -mart, obs. forms of Foumart. 

II Fulmen (fo-lmen). [L. ; = Highming that 
strikes or sets on fire, a thunderbolt A 
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thunderbolt; thunder, esp. as the attribute of 
Jupiter. 

1684 I, Mather Remark, Pravid. 79 The fulmeen or 
thunder-bolt is the same with the lightning. 1747 J. Spence 
Polymetis n. 49 In his right hand, .he grasps hi-s fulmen ; 
his thunder, as we are used to translate that word, im- 
properly enough. 18x2 Examiner 25 ftlay 328/1 •'\Ve 
recognise the. .god. .by his fulmen. 

fg. a 1856 Sm W. Hamilton (Ogilv.), Reasoning cannot 
find such a mine of thought, nor eloquence such a fulmen 
of expression. 

Fulmer(d(e, -mert, obs. forms of Foumart. 
Fnlminancy (fwlminansi), rare, [f. next : 
see -ANCY.] Fulminant character. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, t. v. (i865> I. 46 The new King 
noticed her, and hurled back a look of due fulminancy. 

Fulminant (fp*lminant),///. a. and sb. [a. F. 
fulminant, or ad. its original L. fulminant-cm, 
pr. pple. of fulmindre : see Fulminate v.'] 

A. ad/. 

1. —Fulminating, in various senses. 

x6o2 Fulbecke Pandectes 78 Let his fulminant foolish 
deity . . bee measured by the law of God. x68i H. More 
Exp. Dan. ii. 46 Who .. had power over Purgatory and 
Hell, thither to .strike innocent Souls by his fulminant Ex- 
communications. Bates* Dispens. (1713) 319/1 

This Fulminant Gold. x8i8 Fudge Fam. Paris \\\. 

99 Fierce was the cry and fulminant the ban. 1872 Blackie 
Lays Hi^hl. 117 From whom the fulminant Frenchman 
knew defeat. 

2. Path. Developing suddenly. 

1876 tr. IVagnePs Gen. PnthoL 104 The fulminant forms 
of anthrax. 18.. Med. Ne^vs L. 41 (Cent.) The glandular 
alterations were especially pronounced in fulminant cases. 

B. sh. Something that thunders or explodes ,* 
a thunderbolt, an explosive, rare. 

1808 J. Barlow Cotumb. viii. $57 He bids conflicting ful- 
minants expire The guided blast, and holds the imprison'd 
fire. 1891 Chambers' Encycl. Mandeville, “rhis book 
was a pothouse fulminant, levelled against the ethical 
theories of Shaftesbury. 

Fulminate (fr»*lmin^r*t), sb, [f. Fulmjn(ic) + 
-ATE.] A compound of fulmintc acid with a base, 
detonating by percussion, friction, or heat. 

1826 Henry Elent. Chem. I. 456 A class of salts, to which 
they have given the name of fulminates, i860 Pirsse Lab. 
Chem. IVonders 25 Fulminate is prepared with nitric acid 
..alcohol and mercury. 1864 Watts II. ■^32 

Fulminate of Copper is obtained in green crystals. Ibid., 
Fulminate of mercury. Mercuric fulminate, Fulminating 
Mercury. Ibid. 737 Fulminates 0/ Zinc. neutral salt, 
also called fulminating zinc, was first obtained by Liebig. 

Fulminate (f^dmin/U), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple, 
5-6 fuliniuat, 6-8 (pa. pple.) fulminate, [f. 
1^. fulmindt- ppl. stem oi fulmindre to lighten, 
strike with lightning, f. fulmen lightning.] 

I, In physical senses. 

1. intr. To thunder and lighten, rare. 

x6xo J. Davies JA^/r Pilgrim I ivb, With a firy Wreathe 
bind thou my Brow That mak’st the Muse in Flames to 
fulminate. 1656 S. Holland Zara (17x9) 60 It tonitruated 
horribly, fulminating promiscuously from all parts of the 
troubled Hemisphere. [Meant for ludicrous bombast.] 1742 
"VouNG Nt. Th. IX. 490 Loud /Etnas fulminate in love to man. 

2. To issue as a thunderbolt. 

1861 J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome iv. 164 It was on the 
latter body that the bolt of Roman vengeance first fell, and 
it was as sudden and as terrible in its effects as if it had 
really fulminated from the throne of Capilolian Jove. 

+ Metallurgy, Of gold: To become suddenly 
bright and uniform in colour. Obs. 

1727 P. Shaw tr. Boerhaave's Chem. (1741) 1. 71 note. Till 
..the gold have fulminated, as the refiners call it. 

1 4. trans. To strike with lightning. Obs. rare. 

1666 Sancroft Lex Ignea 40 Shall our Mountain.. be 
fulminated, and thunder-strook. 

6. To flash forth like lightning. 

1630 Randolph Panegyr, to Shirley's Graief, Scrz>. A iij, 
Icannotfulminateortonitruate words, .normakeaiusiurand, 


that [etc.]. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. ii. 46 1 he one 
[Beatrice’s wit] is fulminated in brilliant coruscations . . the 
other [Rosalind’s wit) shines with gentle, genial radiance. 

6. ? t a. trans. To cause lo explode with sudden 
loud report (iJ^r.). b. To explode with a loud 
report, detonate, go off. 

1667 Henshaw in Sprat Hist. R. See. 275 If you fulminate 
it [salt-petre] in a Crucible. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 
235 The nitre and tartar will soon begin to fulminate. 1853 
W. Gregory Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 255 A dark powder is 
formed, wliich fulminates violently when healed. 

[Originally a rendering of med.L. fulminare, the technical 
term for the formal issuing of condemnations or censures 
by the pope or other ecclesiastical authority ; aftenvards 
used with wider application and with reference to the 
literal sense.] 

7. trans. To * thunder forth ’ ; to utter or publish 
(a formal condemnation or censure) upon a person. 

CX450 Henryson T'^iAre/’^'irSoTheArbiteris. . The sen- 
tence gaif, and proces fulminat. Hen. i III, 

c. 12 § 2 Notwithsl3ndyn^e..it should happen any Excom- 
mengement to be fulminate, prontulged, declared, or put 
in Execucion. 1560 Rolland Crt, F enus 111. J7 *1 he mater 
was to be fulminat- 1682 News fr. France 37 The Pope 
sent . . a Bull of Excommunication, which he required him 
. to fulminate in his Name againstall the Assembly. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 157 All Ecclesiastical Persons, .to whom 
an Ordinary Jurisdiction is given., may fulminate these 
Church-Censures. 1750 Wabburton Doefr. Grace ir. v. 
Wks. i8ii VIII. 339 Judgments.. fulminated with tbeairof 
one who had the divine Vengeance at hisdisposal. x8x6 J. 


^OTT Kir. Paris (ed. 5) Pref. 27 The maledictions he 
[Napojeon] fulminated against our Island. 1832 tr. Sis- 
vtondCs I tah Rep. xii. 272 The pope fulminated a bull 
against him . . for having hanged an archbishop. 1871 
NAPHEY5_/’r«r. ^ Cure Dis. i. iii. 1x2 Kings have fulmi- 
nated their decrees against it. 

8. To Strike with the * thunderbolts’ of ecclesias- 
tical censure j hence gen. to denounce in scathing 
terms, condemn veliemenily. 

i687I)ryden Htndff P. n. 584 For all of ancient that you 
had before. .Was Errour fulminated o’er and o’er. 1688 
T. Reasons Bays Changing Relig. 15, 1 fulminated 

Johnsons affected Style. 1760 Hurd in Lett, late eminent 
Prelate (1809) 311, Burnet's Exposition I find was fulminate ; 
and, had the Convocation been as busy, twenty years ago, 
as Dr. Atterbury would have it, I should have been in pain 
for the Divine Legation. 1773 Burke 3*/. Prot. Diss. Bill 
Wk.s. X. 37, 1 would have the Laws rise in all their majesty of 
lerrours, to fulminate such vain and impious wTetches. 1806 
W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. IV. 263 The catholic church «. 
fulminates without hesitation a Julian or an Elizabeth. 

9. intr. Of the pope, etc.: To issue censures or 

condemnations gen. to Thunder’, inveigh 

violently against, 

1639 Fuller Holy JFar m. xxx. (1647) 162 Before hts 
time the Imperial! majesty.. was never fulminated against 
with excommunication. x66o R. Coke Power efSubf. 215 
Pope Paul after he had fulminated so dreadfully against 
him, proposed him for an Example to be imitated. 1768 
Boswell Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 65 'The Vatican from whence the 
holy father used., to fulminate with serious effect against 
the greatest powers in Europe. X792 Bar. Munchausen's 
Trav. xxxiv. 150, I . . seized the Speaker, who was fulmi- 
nating against tne Aristocrats. 1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. 
Biog. (1850) I. 466 Pulpits fulminated, presses groaned. 
1852 Gladstone Glean. (18791 IV, xxii. 157 It will be the 
duty of the Pope himself to fulminate against them. 

Hence Fu'lminating vbl. sb., the action of the vb. 
1693 W. Salmon Bates' Dispens. (17x5) 537/1 You need 
not lear its fulminating in the drying. 

t Ptl’lminate,///. Obs, rare, [ad. L.y9//- 
mindt-us, pa. pple. of fulmindre (see Fulminate 
z/.).] Fulminated, emitted as a thunderbolt. 

1659 Baxter Key Cath. xlv, 3x5 They [the Jesuits] were 
the only cause that incensed the Pope to send so many 
fulminate Breves to these Kingdoms. 

Fulminating {Mmuehir/), ppl. a. [f. Ful- 
minate V. -h -ING -^.] That fulminates, 

1. Detonating, violently explosive. 

Fulminating gold, mercury, platinum, silver, various 
fulminates or salts of fulminic acid. Fulminating fane 
(see quoi. 1879). Fulminating powder, formerly, a mixture of 
nitre, potash, and sulphur ; now sometimes applied to other 
violently explosive powders, chiefly containing fulminate of 
mercury. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tt. v. 89 The.se afford no 
fulminating report. 1665 Hooke Microgr.^i These I found 
to have quite lost all tlieir fulminating or flying quality. Z69Z 
Ray Creation i. (1704) 80 For fulminating Engines, z^s 
Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth iv.(x723) azTThe Fulminating 
Damp will take Fire at a Candle. 1794 )’ Hutton Philos, 
Light, ^/o. 210 This fulminating composition. 1807 T. Thom- 
son C/4r//r.(ed. 3)11. laThispowderisfulminatinggold, which 
is composed of five parts of yellow oxide of gold and one part 
of ammonia. Ibid, 423 Mr. Howard, .has given It the name 
of fulminatingmercury. z8s8 Greener Gunnery 22 Nothing 
can resist the exceeding intensity of the action of fulmi. 
nating powder. 2879 Rossiter Diet. Set. Tenns, Fulmi- 
7 iating Pane, glass plate coated on each side with tin-foil, 
which, when electrified, can be discharged with a spark. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 146/2 Fulminating silver, 
even when moist, will explode by percussion. 

b. Producing a brilliant flash when ignited. 

1676 Lister in Rafs Corr, (1848) 124 The fulminating 
powder, which the spikes of Muscus Lycopod. yield. 

Jig. That thunders or hurls forth censures, de- 
nunciations, or the like ; also, that is thundered 
forth. 

1626 T. H[awkins] Caussids Holy Crt. Rome, from 
whence came all the fulminating thunders, and bloudy 
Edicts agaynst Christians. <1x693 Urquhart Rabelais in. 
xli. 93 A powerful and fulminating Goddess. 1734 tr. 
Rollhis Ane. Hist. (1827) II. 11.91 This fulminating decree. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 16 All things in this his fulminating 
bull are not of so innoxious a tendency, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) II. 273 Hits Sent sb’ly out by little wits, A 
fulminating breed. 


Fulminatiou (fr^lmin^* Jan), [ad. 'L.fulmind- 
tidn'em,n.o{actionf.fulmi7:dre(seQFuLinnA'iEv.).'] 

1. The bursting forth of thunder and lightning. 
In quots. only fg . : cf. 4. 

1623 Cockeram, Fulmination, thundring. x6^ Bulwer 
Anihropomef. 126 Like wicked Ouilawes despising the ful- 
minalion of divine Anger. 1868 Browning Ring fy Bk. ix. 
606 St. Paul.. Deplored the check o’ the puny presence, 
still Cheating his fulmination of its flash. 1869 Goulburn 
Purs. Holiness 96 He beats down with His lulminations 
the old idols of prejudice. 

2. The action of fulminating or detonating ; loud 
explosion. 

2667 Henshaw in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 275^ The Volame 
part that was seperated from it in the fulmination. 
Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LV. 176 Manotte..calk l^c 
bubbles (in boiling water] fulminations. 1794 J; : 

Philos. Light, etc .%2 Another species of expl^.on which 

has been termed fulmination. ^ 1885 Syd. 
nation^ an explosion with noise, resulting fro 
decomposition of a chemical substance. 

+ 3 Metallurgy. (See Fulminate v. 3.) Obs. ^ 
lets WoLall Snrg.Mate tyks. (1653) 27 * Fulmination 
is a metSl gradation, with excoction to an 

cinerition, whose punty is declared by .an 
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4 . The formal emission of an ecclesiastical con- 
demnation or censure (see Fulminate II). Subse- 
quently with a more general sense : Violent denun- 
ciation or threatening ; an instance of this, a terrific 
explosion of indignation. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. viii. 191 For 
the twenty fulminacyons that they make at this day comenly. 
X532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII^ c. 12 § 3 The sayde fulminacions 
of any of the same interdictions. 1606 Crt. «v Times Jas. / 
(1849)1. 63 Their protestation against the Pope’s fuJmina- 
tion. 1726 AvurpE Parergon 132 These Fulminalions from 
the Vatican were turn’d into Ridicule, 1809 Knox & Jf.bb 
Corr. 1. 556 Gross vice Is not, in the first instance, to be 
encountered with menaces and fulminations. ^ x^5 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. iii. 122 Awaiting the fuJmination of the 
bull. 1858 Times 6 Aug. 11/2 His .. generals were more 
strictly bound down by great fulminations never to attack 
without permission. 1861 Miss C. Fox Jrftls. II. 280 
John Bright is great fun, always ready for a chat and 
a fulmination. 

FullJlinatory (fz^ lrnmata^ri), [ad. Y.fiiU 
minatoire^ f. h./ulmindrei see Fulminate v, and 
-OBY.] Sending forth fulminations, thundering. 

x6n CoTGR., Fulminatoire, fulminatorie, thundering, 
lightening, destroying.terrible. x6s6-Si in Blount Glossogr. 
X72X-^2 in Bailcy. 1820 Examvier No. 641. 473/2 One of 
the framers of the fulminatory preamble. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. II. v. ii, Its speculatory Height or Mountain, 
which will become a practical fulminatory Height. 1840 
J. Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. I. 134 Their violent and 
fulminatory measures. 

Fnlmine (fjp'Jmin), \^A.h,fitl$Hin'dre: see 
FUL 3 IINATE Z/.] 

1 . irans. To send forth (lightning or thunder). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 5 As it had beene a flake Of 

lightning through bright heven fulmined. X830 W. Phillips 
Mi. Sinai iv. 381 A sound As *twcre of thunder fulmined 
nigh at hand, 0‘erwhelm’d his hearing. 
jig. To ‘thunder’ or flash oist. 

1847 Tennyson Prnztf. ir. 118 She fulmined out her scorn 
of laws Salique And little>footed China. 

2 . intr^ To ‘thunder’, speak out fiercely or 
energetically. Now chiefly in echoes of Milton’s 
use (quot. 1671). 

X623 tr. Favine's Theai. Hon. n, xiii. 276 He had inter* 
dieted and fulmined against the Emperour, 1671 Milton 
P. R. IV. 2« Whose resistless eloquence Wielded at will 
that fierce Democratic, Shook the Arsenal and fulmined 
over Greece, c 1820 S. Rogers Italy^ Luigi 35 How unlike 
him who fulmined in old Rome ! X870 Lowell Study 

IFind. 384 Listening to him who fulmined over Greece. 

Pnlmineotis .folmi-nfts), a. 1 0 bs. [f.'L.ful- 
mine-us (f. fnlmin- Foljien) 4--0US.] Pertaining 
to thunder or lightning. 

X727 in Bailey vol. II. 174^ y. Ciaridge's Shef>herd 0/ 
Banbury's Rules The fulmineous matter in the air is set 
on fire. 1766 G. Canning AntLLucretius iv. 318 Than the 
flame fulmineous fiercer far. 

FtLlmi'uic (f»lmi*nik\ a. Chem. [f. X..fuUmn- 
(with sense derived from Fulminate v.') + -ic. J In 
Fulminic acid C2H2N2O2, nitro-acetonitril, an 
acid (not yet isolated) forming explosive salts with 
some metals. 

1B25 Hamilton Did. Terms^ Fuhninic Add., in Chemistry, 
an acid capable of combining in different proportions, with 
different bxses, and thus forming as many detonating salts. 
1850 Daubeny Atom. The. vli. (ed. 2) 215 Cy 2 + oxygen 
2+Aq. j forms fulminic acid. 1864 H. Spencer Biol.\. 8 
The various fulminatingsalLsare all formed by the union with 
metals, of a certain nitrogenous acid called fulminic acid. 

Fnlminous (fodminas), a. [f. Ful- 

MEN + -ous.] Of or pertaining to thunder and 
lightning ; fulminating. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch, ii. 63 In his hand A Trisulc 
thunderbolt or Fulminous brand. X665 Sir T. Browne 
Wks. (1835) lY,. 354 The like fulminous fire killed a man in 
Erpingham church. 1876 F. Harrison Choice (i886i 
122 Sad as those fulminous imprecations on mankind, when 
Lear bows his head to the storm. 

Ftllmimirate (rzilminiu^-r^’t). Chan. [f. as 
next +■ -ATE : see Urate.J A salt of fnlminuric acid. 

i864_Watts Diet, Chem. II. 739 FulmUiurates. Ful« 
minunc acid appears to be monoD.'isic ; at all events all the 
fulminurates hitherto obtained contain only 1 at. metal in 
place of hydrogen. 

rulminuric (f»lminiuo-rikk c. Chem. [f. Ful- 
MiN-ic - Unic.J Only in Fulminunc acid (see 
quols.) ; Fttlminttric ether. 

x^ Wa'^s Diet. ^ Chem. H. 735 Fulminurte Acid 
C“H“N O Isocyanuric acid. An acid isomeric with eja- 
nuric acid. Ibid. 741 Fulmtnuric Ether see Fulminurate 
of Ethyl. 1879 Rossitcr ZJjW. 5^,-. Terms, Fulmimtric 
acid .. an anhydrous crj’stalline substance obtained from 
fulminic acid. 

Fulness: see Fullness. 
tFnlsa'mic, a. Obs. rare-\ [? corruptly f. 
Fulsome + -ic.J ■= Fulsome. 

1694 Congreve Double Dealer ui. x, O filthy Mr. Sneer; 
he’s a n.'iiLvrous figure, a most fulsamick Fop, Fob ! 

tFu’lsion. Obs. rare^'. [asifad. L.y«/f/u//- 
r///, f. fulod'e to shine.] The action of shining 
forth; nn instance of this. 

•t$9o W. Leybourn Cursus Math. 782 Fourteen of the 
Kxtream FuKions or of the brightest shinings of Mars. 

Fulsome (fi^lsam), n. Forms; 3-5 fulsum, 
4-8 fulNom, 5- fulsomo ; also 5 folsome, 6 ful- 
Boom, 7 fullfiomo, (9 foulaomo), 6 Ee. fowsum, 
7 j 9 Sc. lotisomo. [f. Full tz. + -some. 


It is possible that there may have been a Itl'E./ulsum 
(f. fill. Foul a.) which has cotdesced with this ; but the 
supposition is not absolutely necessary to account for the 
development of senses.) 

f 1 . Characterized by abundance, possessing or 
affording copious supply; abundant, plentiful, full. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2153 De . vii. fulsum 3eres faren. ? a 14x2 
Lydg. Ly/e our Ladye iCaxton) Av, For alwey God gaf 
hyr to her presence So fulsom lyght of heuenly influence. 
Ibid. B V b, Like as a fulsum welle Shedy'th his stremy.s in 
to the ryuere. c 1440 — Secrees 723 At Ellyconys welle This 
philisoffre by fulsom habundance Drank grettest plente. 
1481 Earl Worcester Tulle on Friendsk. B vii b, Though 
he. .were sette in moostfolsom plente- cxsxo Barclay Mirr. 
Gd. Manners (1570) Ciijb, Folowc fulsome fieldes habun- 
daunt of frument. 1515 — Egloges tv. (1570) Ciij a, Suche 
fulsome pasture made him a double chin. XS71 Golding 
Calvin, on Ps. Ixxiii. 26 Much more fulsome is Davids 
confession [orig. Long^^lentor esi Dauidts conjessio]. 1^83 
— Calvin on Dent, xcii. 571 Likewise of their firstfruites 
instede of making good fulsome sbeaues and bundels vnto 
God, they gelded them, and made them verie thinne and 
lanke. [18^ Helps Realmah II. xi. 80 My complaint of 
the world . . is this— that there is too much of everything. . 
and so 1 could go on enumerating, .all the things which 
are too full in this fulsome world. 1 use fulsome in the 
original sense.) 

t b. Growing abundantly, rank in growth. Obs. 
1633 Costlie IPhore iv. i. in BuIIen O. PL IV, Plucke up 
the fulsome thistle in the prime. 

•|* 2 . Of the body, etc. ; Full and plump, fat, well- 
grown ; in a bad sense, over-grown. Obs. 

A lex. 4* Dind. 497 Wip siht eJene We ben as 
fulsom i.founde as we fed were, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3068 With a necke..Naw)>er fulsom, ne fat, but fetis & 
round. 1565 Golding Ovids Met. vii. (1567) 85 a. His leane, 
pale, hore, and withered corse grew fulsome, faire, and 
fresh. J5g3 Rich Greene's Heives Gii}h, A chuffe-headed 
Cardinall with a patre of fulsome cheekes. 1628 Wither 
Brit, Rememb. vi. 637 For either arme in such a mould is 
cast As makes it full as fulsome as their waste. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 238 A fulsome and over-grown and unwholesome 
Flesh. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. ii. i, ’Tis such a fulsom 
overgrown Rogue ! 

fb. Overfed, surfeited. Alsoyf^. Ohs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 24 Lazy, Laodicean temper of a 
fulsome, carelesse, surfeted spirit. Ibid. 346 Doth he not 
deserve at our hands more then a faint fulsome grant with 
Martha, thou canst doe all things. 1805 A. Scott Poems 
40 (Jam.) Nor fall their t?read they\ victims to a fulsome rift, 
t c, App. used for : Lustful, ‘ rank Obs, 

1596 Shaks. Merck. F, 1. lit 87 The fulsome Ewes. ICf. 
ratteke in line 81.) 

f 3 . Of food : Satiating, * filling *, tending to cloy 
or surfeit ; also, coarse, gross, unsuited to a dainty 
palate. Obs. 

02410 Love Bvnavent. Mirr. Ixui, It shulde so soone be 
fuKome and not comfortable deyntc. 1555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facionst. vL 94 This kindc of meate onely, serueth 
them all their life tyme..and ncuer waxeth fulsome vnto 
theim. X577 Harrison England ii. vi. 11877) i. 260 Our 
ale. .is more thicke, fulsome and of no continuance. 1594 
Carew Huarie’s Exam. IFits xii. (1596) 198 Though the 
same were a meat of such delicacie and pleasing rellUh, yet 
in Che end, the people of Israeli found it fulsome. 2614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 488 A little honie is sweet ; much, 
fulsome. i6ss Moufet & Bennet Health’s Iviprov. (1746) 
329 A gross and fulsome Nourishment, unless they meet 
with a strong and good Stomach, a x668 Davenant News 
/r. Piym. (1673) 3 Their gross feedings On fulsome Butter, 
Essex Cheese. X73S Pope Donne Sat. 11. 218 Carthusian 
fasts, and fulsome Bacchanals. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vii. 
263 Why starv’d, on earth, our angel-appetites ; While 
brutal are indulg’d their fulsome fill? 1770 Wilkes Let. 
29 July in C<?rr. (1805) IV, 76, I dined with the lord-mayor 
. .We had two turtles, and a fulsome great dinner. 

tb. Having a sickly or sickening taste; tending 
to cause nausea. Obs. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 434 The oile. .is very fulsome and 
naught to be eaten. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 248 
The very sight of that cup, wherein such a fulsome potion 
was brought him, turnes his stomackc. 1694 Westmacott 
Script. Herb. 6 The common Anise-Seed-Water . . is the 
most fulsom and insalubrious of Strong-waters. 1743 Loud. 
4 Country Brew. ji. (ed. 2) 107 A certain sour, fulsome 
Quality that the former Wort left behind. 

Cloying, satiating, wearisome from ex- 
cess or repetition. (Cf. sense 7.) Obs. 

xS3X Elyot Cov. I. xxi, Lest in repetyng a thinge so 
frequent and commune, my boke shulde be . . fastidious or 
fulsome to the reders. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N, v, i. 1x2 If it 
be ought to the old tune, my Lord, It is as fat and fulsome 
to mine care As howling after Musicke, 1605 Camden 
Retn. (1637) 43 The Spanbh majesticall, but fulsome, running 
too much on the O. 1633 Rogers Treat, Saemtn. i. 263 
Who then wonders if the Supper of Christ, .be as a fulsome 
thing unto you? 1694 Addison Eng. Greatest Poets Misc. 
Wks. X726 I. 36 The long-spun allegories fulsom grow, While 
the dull mo:^ lyes too pkain Irelow, 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 70 P 4 As too little Action is cold, so too much is fulsome. 

*t* 4 . Offensive to the sense of smell : a. Strong- 
smelling, of strong, rank, or overpowering odour, 
b. Fonl-smellmg, stinking. Obs. 

*583 Stanyhurst (Arb.) 66 Ecch path was ful- 

soom with sent of sulphunis orpyn. 1606 Sir G. Goose- 
cappe I. ii. in Bullen t7. PI, III. 14 Hercs such a fulsome 
Aire comes into this Chamber. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 507 
They are commonly of rank and fuhomc smell; us May- 
Flowers and White Lillies. 2683 Tryon tPay to Health 
1x9 That js the reason why fryed. baked and stewed Food 
docs send forth a stronger and ftilsomer scent than other 
Prenarations. 1723 Bradley Fam. Z?/c/.s.v, Malt, The Kiln 
ought to have coiivenienl Windows, that your gross 
Steams, fulsom Damps, and stupifying Vapours may pass 
freely away. 


f 6. Offensive to the senses generally ; physically 
disgusting, foul, or loathsome. Obs. 

?XS07 Communyc. (W. de W.) Aij, Man is but fulsome 
erlhe and claye. 1379 Lyly Euphties (Arb.) 130 Whereby 
they noted the great dislyking they had of their fulsome 
feedinge. 1595 Shaks. yohn iii. iv. 32, I will.. stop this 
gap of breath with fulsome dust. X621 Burton Auat.Mel. 

I. ii. 1. ii. (16511 S3 She vomited some 24 pounds of fulsome 

stufie of all colours. Ibid, ii. ii. i. i. 232 Calls . . would use 
no Vulgar water; but she died .. of so fulsome a disease 
that no water could wash her clean. 1627 ’Dnsvion Agin- 
court etc. 199 A thousand silken Puppets should haue died, 
And in their fulsome Coffins putnfied, Ere [etc.]. 16^2 
Davenant Unfort. Lovers iv. Who once departed, know this 
fulsome world So much unfit to mingle with their pure 
Refined ayre, that they will returne. 1720 T. Boston Hum, 
Nat. in Fourfold St. (1797) 152 They cleave fondly to these 
fulsome breasts. [1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 120/2 Hundreds 
of dogs, .are annually committed to the abysses of these 
foulsome waters.) ■ ^ 

6 . Offensive to normal tastes or sensibilities; ex- 
citing aversion or repugnance ; disgusting, repulsive, 
odious. ? Obs. exc. as in sense 7. 

c\yj^Sc. Leg, Saints, yulian 496 Of his wykytnes |>at 
fulsume til al gud-men wes. ?rtx4oo Mortc Arih. io6r 
There thow lygges, flbr the fulsomesie freke that fourmede 
was eucre 1 1532 More Confiit. Tindale Wks. 713/2 Tindall 
..with hys fulsome feeling fayth. 1379 Tom.son Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 464/2 It is a foule and fulsome thing, whiche 
shee must leaue off, x6xi Cotcr. s.v. Robin, A filihie 
knaue with a fulsome queane. x63§ Quarles Embl. iii. ii. 
(1718) X33 Seest thou this fulsom ideot? £'x64S Howell 
Lett. {1650) I. 188 A phlegmatic dull wife is fulsome and 
fastidious. xMo Otway Orphan i. i. (1601) 3 Now half the 
Youth of Europe are in Arms, How fulsome must it be to 
stay behind, And dye of rank diseases here at home ? 1684 
Sir C. Scrope Misc. Poems 112 Let not his fulsome armes 
embrace your waste. 1702 Pope Wife of Bath T73 Fulsom 
love for gain we can endure. 1780 Cowper Progr, Err. 
291 And lest the fulsome artifice should fail, Themselves 
will hide its coarseness with a veil. 1819 Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 29 Have at a fousome kirk, and 
batter Her lustfu' banes untill they clatter I X826 Scott 
Woodst. iii. In a booth at the fulsome fair. 

F b. Morally foul, filthy, obscene. Obs. 
i&34_Shaks. Otli. IV. i. 37 Lye with her; that's fullsome, 
Dryden Pref. to Ovids Epist. (1683) A iij b, A certain 
Epigram, which is ascrib'd to him [the emperour). .is more 
fulsome than any passage 1 have met with in our Poet. 
1682 Shadwell Medal 3 Thy Mirth by foolish Bawdry is 
exprest ; And so debauch’d, .so fulsome, and so odd. ^ 17x9 
D'Urfey Pills (1872) I. 327 And earn a hated living in an 
odious Fulsome way. 1726 Amherst Terrx Fit, xxvL 144 
What followed was too fulsome for the eyes of my chaste 
readers. 

7 . Of language, slyle, behaviour, etc. : Offensive 
to good taste ; esf. offending from excess or want 
of measure or from being ‘overdone’. Now chiefly 
used in reference to gross or excessive flattery, over- 
demonstrative affection, or the like. 

1663 Bp. Patrick Parah. Pilgr, 201, I never heard any- 
thing so fulsome from the mouth of man; and found my 
self .. impatient of such silly stuff*. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Led, vi. They were puffed up with the fulsome Flat- 
teries of their Philosophersand Sophists. i-jozRow’zTamerl, 
HI. i. 1081 Bear back thy fulsom Greeting to thy Master. 
1762 CioLDSM. Ci^. W. xviii, Concealed disgust under the 
appearance of fulsome endearment. 1782 J. Warton 
Pope 11. xii. 338 This fawning and fulsome court-historian. 
1784 Cowper Task vi. 289 The fulsome cant And pedantry 
that coxcombs learn with case. x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (z8i6) I. 226 The fulsome strains of courtly adu- 
lation. X873 Sy.monds Crk. Poets vi. 269 Pindar was never 
fulsome in nis panegyric. X874 Helps -S’or. Press, xiii. 778 
This fulsome publicity I have described. 

b. quasi-j^. 

X742 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (183^) I. xxiv. 104 Some 
choice letters from Queen Anne, little inferior in the ful- 
some to those from King James to. .Buckingham. 

t Fu'lsomeliead. Obs. [f. Fulsome + -head.] 
Plentifulness, abundance. 

C1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 1548 Heuene dew and erSes felthed, Of 
win and olie fulsum-hed. Ibid. 2128 Do .vij. 5er ben jet to 
cumen In al fulsum-hed sulen it ben numen. 
Fnlsomely (fiy-lsamli), adv. [f. Fulsozie + 
-LY *‘^,] In a fulsome manner. 

Fl. Abundantly, plentifully, fully. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17805 (G8tt.) Ga we pan fulsumli jieder. 
ei3So Will. Palerne pann.were spacli spices speiided 
al a boute fulsumli at he ful to eche freke hcr-inne. 14x2-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy, The foyson and plente Of kyngly 
fredom unto hye and lowe So fulsomly gan there to reygne 
and snowe. rx44o Hylton Scala Perf, (W. de W. i49.4) 
iL xxvii, He that woll. .fulsomly fele the loue of Jhesu in 
his sowle. 

2 . In a way that causes surfeit or nausea \ in a 
way that ofends the senses ; cloyingly, sicken- 
ingly ; disgustingly, loathsomely. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot., Cosmogr. Descr. Albion iv. 
(154x1 B ij b,Thow sail fynd ihaym throw thair intemperance 
and surfet diet sa fowsumlle growin. 1563 Homilies 11. 
Repairing Ch. (18591 ^74 Suffered Gods House to bee in 
ruine .and decay, to b'e uncomely, and ful'omely. *57* 

J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 10 b, Neyther with such [euiM 
ayre) as commeih of houses fulsomely kept. xS99 Nashk 
Lenten Stuffe 1x871)01 The ver)’ embers whereon he was 
singed.. fumed most AiJsoraely of hi.s fatty dropping^ xdxo 
Vennee Via Recta (1650) 34 It is nauseous and fulsomely 
sweet. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 78. 3/1 Who but in tlie 
Lushioas delight, Which fulsomely Cloys. 

3 . In a way that is offensive to good taste (see 
Fulsome 7). f Also, coarsely, obscenely {pbs.). 

xlrji Sr.Di.EV Ant. 4- Cl. iv. i, Your slighted loye. Can 
you forget? and fulsomely pursue The man with kindness 
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who despises you? 1678 Cudworth TntcU. Syst, 553 
Apulelus also..grosly and fulsomely imputes the same to 
Plato. 1693 Dryden yttvenal Ded. (1697) 34 l*he Act of 
Consummation fulsomly describ’d in the very Words of the 
most Modest amongst all Poets. 1700 Congreve IVay of 
World IV. V, That nauseous cant, in which men and their 
wives are so fulsomely familiar. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) III. Ixv. 377 Mr. Belford seems. .although very 
complaisant, not so fulsomely so as Mr. Tourville. 1849 
ilACAULAY Hist. Eng. I. 225 The language of these compo- 
silionswas..fulsomeryservile. i86x Pearson 4* Mid. 

Ages Eng. 444 Praising a king fulsomely during his lifetime, 
FnlsOXUeneSS (ft?*lsamnes). [f. as prec; + 
-^’Ess.] The quality or state of being fulsome, 
fl. Abundance, plentifnlness, fullness. Olfs. 

CX386 Chaucer Sink’s T. 397 The knotte, why that every 
tale is told, If it be taryed til that lust be cold. .The savour 
passeth ever lenger the more, For fulsomnes of his prolixite. 
a 1400 Prynter (1891) 95 Y seyde in my fulsumnesse [in 
abundantia vtea\. ^1430 Lydg. Min. Poems iPercy) 14 
Bochous schewed ther his fulsomnes Off holsome wynes to 
every maner wighte. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 274 
Of wych ioye kyng dauyd bus seyde expresse, I lord with 
Jji fulsumnesse sacyat shal be, 
f 2 . The quality of cloying, surfeiting, or nausea- 
ting the palate ; grossness, sickliness, or offensive- 
ness of savour, Also, the state of being cloyed or 
surfeited. Also Ji^. Obs. 

1481 Earl Worcester Tulle on Friendsh,. C iij a^ Ther is 
not suche fulsomnesse in frendship, as ther is in other 
thynges, Jfor frendship fareth as wine which may be kepte 
many yeres. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Compie.v. ^156 a» 
The body lacking exercise, gatherelh fulsomnes & pesti- 
lent sauours. 1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xii. (1596) 
loi Our soule hath a fulsomnesse at this slight meat, xdzo 
VENNER Via Recta viii. 169 They induce fulsomenesse, and 
subuert the stomacke. i6zi Burton Anat. Mel. ir. ii. 11. 
(1651)238 To absterge belike that fulsomeness of sweet, to 
which they are there subject, 1656 H, More Enthus. Tri. 20 
Quickned and actuated, .(as the fulsomnesse of sugar is by 
the acrimony of Lemons). 1688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 979 A strong sort of Tobacco, in which the Smoakers 
say they can plainly taste the fulsomness of the Dung. 1876 
Trench Hynon. N. T. Ixi. 219 By ‘fulsomeness’ is indicated 
the disgust and loathing from over*fulness of meat as well 
as of wine. 

f 3 . The quality of being offensive or disgusting 
to the senses ; foulness, loathsomeness. Obs. 

1563^ Homilies 11. Repairing Ck. (1859) 277 All these 
abominations they, .have cleansed and purged the churches 
of England of, taking away all such fulsomeness and iilthi- 
ness w letc.]. 1610 Price Great. Prince B j b. Others haue 
described them by some diseases, to manifest the fulsom- 
ness and loath.somnesse thereof. 

4 . The quality of being offensive to good taste 
(esp. by over-adulation or the like), + Also, coarse- 
ness, obscenity ipbs.). (See Fulsosie 6-7.) 

169^ Dryden ynvenal Ded. (1697) 60 No Decency Is 
consider'd, no Fulsomness omitted. 1699 Bentley Phal. 
Pref. 50 How a man may commend himself, without Envy 
or Fulsomness. Z845 Ld. Camprbll Chancellors (1857) I. 
Iviii. Z79 Rather a proof of the bad taste In pulpit oratory 
prevailing, .than of any peculiar servility or fulsomeness, 
x88x Times 13 Mar. 0/3 Adulation became an art,, and was 
carried to a pitch of fufsomenes.s beyond modern conception. 
Pulsun, var. of Filsen v. Obs., to aid. 

13. . Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 99 As fortune wolde fulsun horn be 
fayrer to haue. 

Fnltll. Obs. exc, dial. Also Sc. Fouth. [f. 
FuLLa. + -TH; ci. length, depth."] Fullness. Also 
==Fill sb.^, in to eat one's fiillh. 
c 1325 Metr. Horn. 7 Ar the fulthe of tim was comen. 
C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 863 Quhare hele beis ay 
but seknes . . fulth but liungir. a Z4oo-'50 Alexander 2171 
pare his forrayourls fand pc fulth of vitaill. c 1425 Wyn- 
TOUN Cron. I. xili. 12 Fra fwith of mete. i6^x Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 5 A lambe will fall . . to ealinge of grasse, 
when it is aboute a moneth . . olde ; yett if it have its fulth 
of milke it will forbeare the longer. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss. S.V., Take and eat your fulth on 't. i83i Leiccstersh. 
Gloss., Fulik, fulness, full growth, perfection, as applied to 
flowers, &c. 

Fulthe, early ME. form of Filth. 

+ FuTtum. Obs. Also 1 fultdam, 3 foltom. 
\OK. fiiltum, fult^a?n, f. *fulUdon (=OHG.yi7//a- 
ziohajt) to assist, f. Full adv. + Uon to draw, Tee v. 
Cf. Team f. the root of the simple vb. With regard 
to the sense-development see the remarks s.v. 
Follow z'.] Help, assistance, support ; also 
one who or something which helps. 

BeowulfSgZ Ac him dryhten for-geaf . . frofor and fultum. 
<z8oo Erfurt Gloss. 360 Emolomentum, fulteam [Corpus 
C/w. fultum]. csx’jsEamb. Hom.xo'^ drihtnes fultum. 
c X20S Lay. 417 pal Troynisce folc mid his fulle fultume 
nomen . . Brutus & makeden hine to duke, c 1250 Gen. 
Ex. 2824 Of me sal fultum ben 3e bro3t. 

f Fulve, 17 - Obs. rare~^, [ad. 'L.fulv-tts : see 
Fulvous.] =Fulvous. 

X657 Toi.iunson Renou’s Disp. 252 Whose surcles are ver>' 
slender, fulve, odorate. 

FtQvesceut (f»lve’sent), a. [f. L. fulv-tts (see 
Fulvous) + -escent.] Passing into a fulvous tint, 
somewhat tawny. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) II. xix. 124 note, The 
ventral segments are fulvescent. 1819 G. Samouelle 
Entomol. Compend. 287 Those of a fulvescent colour. 

Fnlvid (f»*lvid), a. Now rare. [ad. ined.L. 
fnlvid-us, f. Ij.fttlvus reddish-yellow.] = Fulvous. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucds Bk. Physicke 40/1 Take a 
fulvide or blewc woollen cloth. 16^ H. tAos'.'zSong of Soul 
1. I. iti, The fulvid Eagle with her sun-bright eye. x68t — 
Exp. Dan. 27 A Beast of a fulvid or Golden colour. i8do 


Sir Rohat^s Ghost 133 Something in the softened light, 
through the fulvid noon, was moving here. 

Hence Pu*lvidness. 

x68s H. More Illustration 304 The fulvidness of the Sand 
of the Sea. 

t FuTvify, V. Obs. rare. • [f. L. fiilv-us (see 
next) + -(i)pY,] irans. To make fulvous. 

*S99 A. M. tr, Gahelhouer's Bh. Physicke 142/2 Fulvefye, 
or make it yellow with the poutder of pomegranate shelles. 

Fulvous (fo Ivas), a. Chiefly Nat. Hist. [f. 
L. fulv-tts reddish-yellow + -ous.] Reddish- 
yellow, dull yellowish-brown or tawny. 

X664 Beale Aphor. Cider xxxtx. in Evelyn Pomona '26 
A more fulvous or ruddy colour. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
II. 246/1 A Thistle-finch. .hath.. Neck & Back of a fulvous 
or reddish Ash colour. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 93 
Fur shining fulvous browm. 1839 G. Raymond in Nnu 
Monthly Mag. LVI, 312, I now clearly distinguished an 
expansive eagle . . on the fulvous panel of the hinder boot. 
1848 Lowell Biglmo P. Poems 1890 II, 8 A Nemean lion, 
fulvous, torrid-eyed. 

II Fulwa (fivlwa). [corruptly ad, Bengali 
phulwara, the native name of Bassia buiyracea.] 
(See quots.) Also fulwa-buiter. 

1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 2 Bassta buiyracea, the Indian 
butter-tree, also the Fulwa, or Phulwara-tree . .This phul- 
wara butter will keep many months. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Fuhoa, a solid buttery oil obtained from Bassia butyracea. 
1885 Syd. Soc. Lex-, Fulwa butter, the concrete oil of the 
seeds of Bassia buiyracea. 

Fnlyie sb?- Sc. Also 5-9 fulye, 6 fulje, 

9 fulzie, foolyie. [var. of Foil sb.^] 

fl. A leaf. Obs. 

1513 DouciJis AEneis xii. Prol. 89 Eucrj' faill Ourfret 
with ful3eis of figuris full diuers. 1819 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 113 Sae thick they IBees] owr the 
ful3ies .stalk. 

2 . Gold-leaf. 

C14S0 Golagros Gaw. 939 The fulye of the fyne gold fell 
in the feild. 1488 in La. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) I. 85 
A buke with levls of gold, with xiij levis of gold fulje. 
1808-80 Jamieson, Fulye 2. Leaf gold . . We still use fulye 
in the .s.ame sense, without the addition of the term gold. 

Fnljrie, fulzie, sblt^ Sc. Also 5-6 fulye, 8 
foulyie, 9 foulzie, foilzie. [app. f. next vb. j the 
primary sense appears to be ‘what is trampled 
underfoot \ Cf. Follage. 

The prevailing spelling in official documents and news- 
papers is fulzie, which often receives the^ anglicized pro- 
nunciation (fv'lzi). The however, historically represents 
jssj'j and the purely popular pronunciation is (f«’lyi) or 

(fr<ii)d 

1 . The sweepings or refuse of the streets. 

1538 Extr, Aberd. Reg. (1844) 154 Assis nor fulze. 
1692 Act Sederunt 4 Aug., The muck and fulzie of the 
towne, 1826 J. Wilson Noct.^ Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 174 
When towns' bodies .. are pestilential wi’ filth and foulzie. 
1833 Act 3 <5- 4 Will. IV, c. 46 §111 Scavengers .. to remove 
the dung or fuilzie thereof, 1863 Daily Rev. 22 Oct., They 
received about £7000 for the fulzie of the town 

2 . Manure. 

1492 Acta Dom. Cone. 289/2 pe tatht & fulye of be said 
nolt & scheip. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 308 The Master’s 
Foot is the best Foulzie. 

3 . Comb. ; fulyie-man, a scavenger. 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1, 197 A ginshower 
aneuch to sicken a fulrie-man. 

f FuTyie, V. Sc. Obs. [Sc. var. of Foil zi.] 
trails, in various senses of Foil. a. To trample 
on. "b. To injure, destroy, c. To defeat, over- 
come. d. To dishonour, violate (a woman). 

CZ450 Golagros ^ Gaw. 928 He. .Pertly ^ut with his pith 
at his pesane. And fulyeit of the fyne maill ma ban fyfty. 
CX470 Henry Wallace xv. 4$6 Sone wndir feit fuljeld was 
men of wer. Ibid. xi. 22 Hagis, alais, be laubour that was 
thar, Fuljeit and spilt. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 350 
Seand his men so fubeit m that fecht. 1536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 165 He, with unbridlit lust, fulyeit his 
antlis, a 1807 Christmas Ba ing ’xsy'x. in J. Skinner Misc. 
Coll. Poet. (1809) 131 Tam Tull. .Saw him sae mony fuilzie 
[ed. 1805 foolyie]. 

Hence ruTyeit ppL a., exhausted, worn out. 
Also PuTyear, one who dishonours (women). 

1508 Dunbar Tua snariit wenien 63 Birdis. .lattis thair | 
fuljeit feiris file quhair that pleis. Ibid. 86 Nothir febiil, 1 
nor fant, nor ful3eit in labour. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot, j 
(1821) II. 20 He wes ane. .fulyear of matronis. 

Fum (ft^m), sb. Also fung. [corruption of 
Chinese fung (Jitvang).] A fabulous bird (by 
Europeans commonly called the pheenix), one of 
the symbols of the imperial dignity in China. 

xSzo Moore Fum ^ Hum Wks. V, 132 One day the Chinese 
Bird of Royalty, Fum, Thus accosted our own Bird of 
Royalty, Hum. 1825 C. M- Westtmacott Eng. Spy 1. 332 
The fum or Chinese bird of royally. 

+ Fum, V. Obs. [echoic.] 

1 . intr. To play (on a guitar) with the fingers. 
Cf. Strum, Thrum vbs. 

X607 Dekker & Webster Westw. Hoe\. Wks. 1873 II. 
349 Bollow me, and fum as you goe. 2672 Dryden Assig- 
nation II. iii, He fums on the Guittar. 

2 . trails. ? To thump, beat. (The quot. is negro- 
Eng. ; but cf. Fum-tum b.) 

1790 J. B. Moreton W. Indies iS4 Then missess fum me 
wid long switch, .Me fum’d when me no . . me fum’d too if 
me do it. 

So with reduplication Pum-fum, (tz) expressing 
the sound of a stringed instrument; (6} a thumping 
or beating. 


1656 Earl Monm.^ Advi.fr. Parnass. 326 Trivial Fidlers, 
who play fum fum in the meanest Assemblies. 1885 Blackr.v. 
Mag. Oct. 522/2 He got fum-fum for purloining again. 

FumaxiouSy a. rare’^°. [f. L. fumdre to 
smoke, after the analogy of Lat. adjs, in -dc-em : 
see -ACioua.] Fond of smoking. 

1864 in Webster. 

Fumade (fi«m^t*d). Also C-9 fumado, (7 fu- 
matho). Also corruptly Fair Maid. [app. ad. 

fumado (fwma'S’t?) pple., smoked ; the spelling 
fumatho seems to indicate retention of the original 
pronunciation.] A smoked pilchard. 

tS99 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 61 Cornish pilchards, 
otherwise called Fumados. ci6oo Norden Spec. Brit., 
Cor/nv. (1728) 23 The dryed ware they carrye into Spayne, 
Italic, Venice . . and in those partes tooke name Fumados, 
for that they are diy^ed in the smoake. 2602 Carew Corit- 
wall 33 a. a x66i Fuller Worthies, Cornwall i. (1662) 194 
Then (by the name of Fumadoes), with Oyle and a I>mon, 
they [Pilchards] are meat for the mightiest Don in Spain. 
cx682 j. Collins Making of Salt 105 This sort [of salted 
Herrings] are commonly called Fumathos. 1859 Walcott 
Guide Devon Cornw. 525 Pilchards, which elsewhere are 
known as * Fair maids are here called Fumados. 

Fu'mage ffist. [ad. med.L. fumagium, f. 
fum-tts smoke.] Hearth-money. 

*755 in Johnson. 1765 Blackstone Comm. J. vii. 223 
As early as the conquest mention is made in domesday 
book of fumage or fuage, -vulgarly called smoke farthings; 
which were paid by custom to the king for every chimney 
in the house. 1876 S. Dowell Taxes in Eng. 11888) I. i. 
TO A fumage, or tax of smoke farthings, or hearth tax., 
ranges among those of the Anglo-Saxon period, 
t Fu’mage Ohs.~^ [a. fumage, f. /inner 

to dung.] (^See quot. 1725.) 

X676-X732 Coles, Fumage, manuring with dung_. 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet., Fumage, a Term in Agriculture 
signifying Dung, or manuring with Dung. 

II Fumag'O {dume^’go). [mod.L., f. fum-us 
smoke.] (See quot.) 

1887 yml. Soc. Arts 2 Sept. 918/1 The soot dews, or 
fumagos, are a genus of fungi which are mainly epiphytes 
..The fumago settles upon the upper sides of leaves. 
Fumant (firr mant), a. Her. [a. F. ftimant 
pr. pple. of fumer to smoke.] (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berrv En^'cb Her. I, Fumantf emitting vapour 
or smoke. 1889 in Elvin Diet. Her. 

Fmuarin (fi«'marin). Chem. [f. mod.L. Fuma- 
rro Fumitort.] (See quot. 1864.) So rtuna-rlo 
acid (see quot.) ; rifmarate, a salt of this acid. 

1864 Watts Did. Chem, II. 741 Fumaric acid. C^H^O* 
..An acid isomeric with maleic add. .It is produced by the 
dehydration of malic acid. Ibid. 743 Some of the fumarates 
are crystalline, others pulverulent, and most of them have 
a mild taste. Ibid. 747 Fumarine, an organic base, con- 
tained in fumitory [Fumaria ojfcinnlisu 2876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 362 The lichen contains, .a little fumaric acid. 

Fumarole (fi^’marcnl). Also fumarol, fume- 
role. [ad. F. fumerolle {ftmarolle ) : see Feme- 
RELL,] A hole or vent through which vapour issues 
from a volcano; a smoke-hole. 

28x1 Pinkerton Petral. II. 548 A more proper name for 
these ignited hills and spots would be fumarols. ^ 2830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 342 Fumeroles or small crevices m 
the cone through which hot vapours are disengaged. ^ 2852 
Blackw. Alag. LXXI. 522 Cracks.. are produced in the 
solid rocks; smoking fumeroles appear. 2882 W. G. Mar- 
shall Thro. Amer. xv, 315 The Californian Geysers are 
rather fumaroles— an immense collection of vents from 
which bot air is emitted. 

Fumart, var. of Foumart. 

Fumatho, obs. form of Fumade, 
t Fuma^tic. Obs. rare'~^, [f. L. fum-us 
smoke ; ? a derisive parody of Pneumatic.] 

2641 True Char. Untrue Bishop 7 He hateth his enthu- 
siastick fumaticks, who talk so much of the Spirit. 

Fnmatory (fi«*mat9ri), sb. Also incorrectly 
fumitory, [f. Lat. type '^fumdtdrium, f. fumdre : 
see next and -ouv.] 

+ 1 . A censer. Obs. rare—^. 

c 2530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 3x8 The mending of a Fumi- 
tory waying more then it dyd before by d. oz. 

2 , A place set apart for smoking or fumigating 


purposes. 

02704 T. Brown Wks. (1730) II. 179 To sot away your 
time in Mongo’s fumitory among a parcel of old smoak- 
dry’d cadalors. 2842 FraseVs Mag. XXVI. 361 Thegrcat 
united talent of the age . . had alighted . . on this great 
‘fumatory’ [Manchester]. 2851 S. Judd Margaret ii. v. 
(1871) 238 We have erected a Fumitory for the more com- 
plete cleansing of all that pass this way. 

Fumatory (fir^'matori), a. [f. L. type *fumd- 
tori-us, f. fumdre to smoke, f. fumus : see Fume sb. 
and -OUY.] Of or pertaining to (tobacco-) smoking. 

2847 Blacksu. Mag. LXI. 744 This fumatory process pro- 
ceeded for some time almost in silence. 

t Fumay, v. Hunting. Obs. rare. Also 
may, ferny, fymay. [?ad. AF. *fu’, * 

cf. OY.femeis and femier,fntnier Aim^uufcmer 

(mod.F. /bw^r) to manure; the ultimate source is 
"L.fimus dung.] intr. Of certain animals, esp. the 
hare : To evacuate excrement. 


486 [see Crotey r., Fen r.q. 

Fumble (fc-nib’I), v. Also 6 fomble. [Of 
.sc^ origin: equivalent fonns ex.st in other 
•ut langs.; cf. Va./emme/e», LG. /iimmeb:, 
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onomatopoeic; ctbutnblejttvibky mumble fSiwfible, 
also Famble, Fimble vbs. Possibly the formation 
of the word may have been in part suggested by 
the sb. which appears as OE. folm{e, OS. *foIm 
(pi. folma hand; cf. falma 

(Icel.yhVwa) to grope, with which Svi.famlat Da. 
famle ( = Famble v.) are commonly regarded as 
identical.] 

1. inlr. To use one's hands or fingers awkwardly 
or ineffectually; to grope about. 7h fumble at', to 
make clumsy attempts at doing or handling (some- 
thing). To fumble for or after', to make clumsy 
attempts to reach or grasp. Also to fuvihlc about. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1293/1 The dyuel . . 
should not be able t6 reache hys [Chnste’s] heade..but 
only to fumble about his foote. 1563-87 Foxn A. hi. 
(1596) 1858/2 She desired him to looke in his Testament. 
Then he fumbled and sought about him for one. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. K, 11. iii. 14 For after I saw him fumble with the 
Sheets, and play with Flowers . . I knew there was but one 
way. x6oz Dekker Satiram. Wks. 1873 I. 219 What made 
these paire of shittle-cockes heere? What doe they fumble 
for ? a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 11 . 108 Those, that cannot 
play, delight to fumble on Instruments. 1739 R. Bull tr. 
Dedekindus' Grobianns 251 He vainly fumbles at the fatal 
Door. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 1 . 288 If you .set a 
man with gloves on, or a rustic whose hands are hard by 
labour to take off a single sheet, he will fumble about a 
long while. 1809 \V. Irving (1861) 160 Seeing 

him lay down his pipe and begin to fumble with nis walk- 
ing-staff! 1855 ilfACAULAY ffisi. 361 The soWiers 

were still fumbling with the muzzles of their guns .. when 
the whole flood of Macleans, Macdonalds, and Camerons 
came down. 18^9 Kingsley Misc. (i860) II. 139 He., 
fumbled for the bible in his boot. i874_Burnand My Time 
xiv. 119 ‘Let me see ’said [he] .. fumDling about in all his 
pockets. 

b. transf and fg. 

x6i® T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 5 He will be nibling 
and fumbling at all these as far as he dare. 1656 H. More 
Enthus. Tri. (1662) i The foulness of his Mind makes him 
fumble very dotingly in the use thereof. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 683 Our Mechanick or Atomick Theists, will 
have their Atoms, never so much as once to have Fumbled, 
in these their Fortuitous Motions. 1686 N. Cox Genii. 
Recreat. v. (ed. 3) 47 If he [horse] fumbles with his Com, 
then give him no more at that time. 1784 J. Barry in 
Led. Paint, vi. (1848) 223 Any artist . . fumbUng through 
three or four Strata of colour before he can find them. 1870 
M. D. Conway Earthw. Pilgr. xxiii.. 267 Englishmen are 
still fumbling about Mount Smai in the East. 

c. ? quasi-/m«y. with complement. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. no A hostler fumbled the 
door open. x 837 Punch 19 Mar. X43/2 Dizzy, then Premier, 
fumbled his e^glass into position. 

2, trans. To handle awkwardly or with nervous 
clumsiness. Also with oUf ont^ over. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. tfr Cr, 1. iii, 174 And with a palsie fumbling 
on his Gorget, Shake in and out the Riuet. a X658 Cleveland 
To T. C, 17 A Nut which when thou’st crack’d and fumbled 
o’er Thou'lt find the Squirrel has been there before. x68x 
Dryden Spanish Friar 1. His greasy bald-pate choir Came 
fumbling o’er the beads, m such an agony, They told ’em 
faUe for fear. 1756 Connoisseur No. 134 (1774) Iv, 228 The 
old women, .fumbling over their tattered testaments till they 
have found the text. 1801 Gabrielli Myst. Husband I. 235 
The fugitives, .having fumbled out their bundles in the dark, 
first handed them to him. 2840 Thackeray Bedford-Row 
Conspir. i,tHe]came forward, looking very red, and fumbling 
two large kid gloves. 1894 Sala Things I have seen II.xx. 
254 The coin . . I very soon tarnished by fumbling it . . between 
my hot, moist little fingers. 

fig. 1895 Westm, Gaz, 30 May 3/1 His incident must 
come to Him naturally or he fumbles it. 

b. spec. Ill games with a ball, To fumble the 
ball', to fail to lake it ‘cleanly*; to stop or catch 
it clumsily. 

c. To fumble one's way', to find it by groping. 

x8oi Gabrielli Myst. Husb. HI. 80 She started up, and 

fumbled her way down the dark stairs. X879 G. W. Cable 
OldCreoh Days 13 Late that night a small square man. . 
fumbled his way into the damp entrance. 

3. To wrap up clumsily, huddle together. Also 
with up. 

Gascoigne Fruites Warre (*831) 212 Con.streynd 
to sit. .Close m a corner fumbled vpfor feare. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. IV. ii. 58 What dobt thou wrap and fumble in thine 
armes? .*606 — Tr. ^ Cr. iv. iv. 48 As many farwels as 
be stars tn hcaucn. With distinct breath, and consign'd kisses 
to them, He fumbles vp into a loose adiew. 1621 Molle 
Camerar. Liv. Libr. m. xiii. 189 They send them [their 
women] forth so couered, vailed, and fumbled up. 1647. 
Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 140 So many fumble 
this, last and next weeks devotion all in a prayer. x68x [see 
Fumbling ///. a. d]. 2830 Fraser's hfae. I. 342 The 

.attenuated, sham, filagree work . . wherewith Mr. Thomas 
Moore has thought fit to fumble up the personages of his 
‘Lalla Rookh*. 

4. slang. (Cf. Fumbleb b, Fumbling ppl. a. c.) 
Also absol. or inlr. 

x^ Dunbar Tua mariit wemen 134 Jit leit I neuer that 
larbar . . fumyll me, without a fee gret. c\ 6 iyz Sat. on 
Lawyers \n Collect. Poems iB Old Maynard.. Who mumbles 
all Day, and fumbles all Night. 2754 Shedbeare Matrx- 
tnony (1766) II. 239 The old Man. .rejoicing to see her 
return in Good-Humour, fumbled away the Night. 276* 
Goldsm. N'ash 180 Impotent posterity would in vain fumble 
tt^roducc his fellow. 

6 . intr. To hesitate in speaking ; to speak halt- 
ingly or indistinctly; to mumble, mutter. 

1563 Homilies 11. Afft. Gluttony 305 A drunkard. . 
fumblcthandstammcrethin hisspeech. 2591 Troub. Raigne 
K. Jokn It. (1611) I to He fumhlcth in the mouth, His speech 


doth faile. 2600 Holland Livy xm. xxvi. (1609I 2130 
Being.. found fumbling in their answere \Jia;sitantibus in 
responsol they were commaunded to void out of the Counsel- 
chamber. 2612 [see Famble ».]. 2647 Trapp Comvi. Matt. 
xxvii. 38 His tongue did so fumble and falter in his head. 
2704 Cibber Careless Husb. x. i, How silly a man fumbles 
for an excuse, when he is a little ashamed of being in love. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, Never lose time fumbling and 
prating about it. 

b. trans. To speak (words, etc.) indistinctly or 
hesitatingly. Also with out, tip. 

2555 Eden Decades 46 He fumbeleth certeyne confounded 
woordes with hym selfe. 2579 Fvlkf. Heskins^ Pari. 370 
M. Heskins fombJeth out the matter with a foolish caueat. 
2583 Stanyhurst AEneis m. iArb.) 74, I.. With .stutting 
stamering at length thus fumbled an answer. 1584 Fenner 
Def. Ministers 121 He blameth vs for fumbling vp 
those things, which we answered distinctlie inough. 2602 
Marston Antonids Rev. iv. iii, Wks. 1856 I. 227 She 
fumbled out, thanks good, and so she dide. 2749 Chesterf. 
Lett. (1792) II. ccxiii. 319 As soon as I had fumbled out 
this answer. 

Hence ru'mbled ppl. a. Also Pa'mble sb., a 
piece of fumbling, a bungling attempt at some- 
thing ; spec, in ball games, a clumsy handling of 
the ball ; also, confused utterance, mumbling. 

2647 Ward Simp. Cohler 84 The world’s a well strung 
fidle, mans tongue the quill, That fills the world with fumble 
for want of skill, c 2832 J. Wilson in Lang Life ff Lett. Lock- 
hart (1897) II. 109 He [Wilson] called Lockhart's remarks ‘ a 
feeble fumble of falsehood 2884 F. D. Millet in Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 134/1 The newspapers grew sticky, fumbled, and 
worn at the hands of the frequent readers. 2895 Daily 
Citron. 17 Jan. 6/4 At the first fumble of a Surrey back, 
Maturin rushed round. 

Fambler (fo-mblar). Also 6 fumblar. Sc. 
funnier, [f. Fumble 11. + -erI.] One who fumbles, 
in senses of the vb. Cake fiivMer : see Cake sb. 9. 

2529 Horman yulg. 31 No man shulde rebuke, .a stuttar 
or fumblar. exSoo K. White Rem.W. 49 The work of. Sir, 
your humble Servant (Who, though I say’t, am no such 
fumbler). 2826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 92, 
I must not let down the character of the work, to flatter 
a few feckless fumblers. 2879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such viii. 
145 A man. -may be a mere fumbler in physiology and yet 
show a keen insight into human motives. 

b. slang. (See quot. a 1 700.) 

2640 Brome Sparagtts Garden it. ii. What stay we for, 
can you tell fumbler? 2670 Oldham Sat. Woman 229 
Wks. (1698) I. 247. A 2700 B. E. Dici.Cant.CrcWj Fumbler, 
an unperformine Husoand, one that is insufficient. 27x9 
D'Urfey Piltsy. 349 Wench Fumblers give ear ev'ry Man. 
2748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xi. (2804) 56 In the mean-time 
give me a kiss, you old fumbler. 2818 Southey Lett. (2856) 
III. 90 A married couple, who have had no children, after 
a certain number of years, are compelled by their neighbours 
to give what we call a.Fumbler’s feast. 

Fumbling' (fti'mblig), vhl. sb. [f. Fusible v. 
-b-iNui.] 1 he action of the vb. Fusible. 

2562 J. Hevwood Prov, 4- Epigr. (2867) 217 This man in 
his breech feelyng such fumblyng. 2602 Weever Mirr. 
Mart. C ij, Now are we dwarfs, they [our issue] will be 
pismires then, This is the fumbling of our aged men. 2645 
Milton Colast. Wks. (1852) 351 Your second Argument, 
without more tedious fumbling is briefly thus. 2762 Steven- 
son Crazy Tales 49 There’s a disorder wc call Fumbling, 
Amongst the men call’d Fighting shy. 2875 Kinglake 
Crimea (1877) V. i. 366 That impotent fumbling after car- 
bines or pistols. 2892 Jessopp Stud, by Recluse Pref. (2893) 
15 , 1 do not call these stray papers Essays, but mere Studies 
— fumblings if you will. 

Fu'mbling, a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 

a. That fumbles or gropes about ; also, charac- 
terized by fumbling. 

2847^ Emerson Poems (1857) 62 The frost-king ties my 
fumbling feet. 2848 Dickens Dombey xxxiv, She attired 
herself, with fumbling fingers. ^ 2865 Max Muller Chips 
(1880)^11. XXV. 286 The fumbling efforts of gentlemen in 
removing their gloves before shaking hands. 2889 H. F. 
Wood Euglishvc. of Rue Ca'in v, A spare individual . . 
entered, .after a fumbling rap at the door. 

b. fig. That does something clumsily or awk- 
wardly ; also, hesitating in speech, mumbling. 

2532 More Confut. Tittdale Wks. 698/1 Not anye true 
feelynge faythe, but a false fumblyng fantasye. a 1577 
GASCOicsp Herbs^ Weedes, etc. Wks. (2587) 114 Wyih 
hollow voice and fumbling toong thus spoke. 2597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. 1 14 Such are their fumbling shifts. 2602 
Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 75, I could eate 
Thy fumbling throat, for thy lagd censure, 2638 Baker 
tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. Ill) 258 He hath .. but a .very 
fumbling speech. 2681 Hickeringill Vind. Triith n. 36 
A fibling. ^. fumbling Arch-Deacon. 2848 Kingsley Saint’s 
Trag. V. iii. There are wrongs The fumbling piecemeal law 
can never touch. 

c. Sexu.ally impotent. Cf. Fumble v. 4 and 
Fumbler b. 

2576 Newton Lemnie's Comple.v. 81 b, They be vnto 
carnall coiture fumbling, slow, and not greatly therto 
addicted. <22703 Pomfret Poet. Wks. I1B33) 17 Dull old 
age, with fumbfing labour, cloys Before the bliss. 27x0 
Brit. Apollo III. No. 77. 3/2 Their FumbUng Neighbours 
.. cannot Enjoy The Pleasure of getting a Girl, ora Boy. 
X7B6_ Burns Scotch Drink xii, How fumblin cuifs their 
dearies slight. 

fig- ^*577 Gascoigne Gardniuges 32, Herbs (1587) 164 
If barreyn soyle, why then it chaungeth hewc, It fadeth 
faste, it flits to fumbling yearcs. X684 Otway Prol. Lee's 
Constantine, FuTubVing, itching Rhtmers of the town fproud] 
adopt some base-born Song that’s not their own. 1689 
^tCKF.RiHotLLCeremony-MongerlntTOd. Wks. (17x6) 11.500 
Impotency is supply’d by FumbUng Registers. 

d. (See Fumble v. 3.) 

268x Crowne Hen. VI, i. 3 Pox o* these fumbUng robes ! 


How came my warlike spirit wrapt in these Formalities, 
that hold my hands from blood ? 

Hence ru’mWingly adv. 

2598 Florio, Palpegone, gropingly, fumblingly. 2636 B. 
Jonson Discozf., Perspicuitas (Rtldg.) 760/2 Man;' good 
scholars speak but fumblingly. 2870 Daily Navs g Nov., 
He is obliged to put on his spectacles fumblingly. 

Fiune (fi??m), -tA Also 5 feum, 6 fewme. [a. 
OF.fum masc. *= Fr.fum, Sp. humo (earlier fitmo), 
pg., \t. fumo'.—T.fumus smoke; also OT.fttme 
fern, in the same sense, a derivative (like fumie, 
which has been retained in mod.F.) of fumer, 
F'ume V. The Fng. sb. may be in part a direct 
adaptation from the Latin.] 

I. 1. The volatile matter produced by and usually 
accompanying combustion ; smoke. Also with a 
and in pi. Obs. or arch. 

"ia 2400 Pety loh 279 in Hampde's Wks. (Horstm.) II. 384 
As iVome thefyre departeth fume, So body and sowlea-sundre 
goth. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys (RoxbJsd Wyth the fume he 
[angelj toke to heven his flyht. 2549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. 
xxi. 9 Like an Oven burn them, Lord, in fiery flames and 
fume. 2618 Bolton Flortis iii. iv. 176 By this kinds of 
mockage defiling death as well with fire as fume. 2703 
Pope Thebais 6c» While yet thin fumes from dying sparks 
arise. 2783 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 403 A 
copious black fume came from it. 2854--6 Patmore Angel 
in H. II. Epll. (1879) 259 A fresh-lit fire Sends forth to 
heaven great shows of fume. 

b. Odorous smoke {c.g. that of incense, tobacco). 
^Indian fume : tobacco smoke. 

c So 7 udone Bab. 68x Thai brente Frankensense That 
smoked up so stronge The Fume in her presence. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 34b/i It hath verlue tascende by the 
Ughtnes of the fume [of encencej. c 2550 Lloyd Treas. 
HeaUh{\^i)Q.\y. P'ume made of Roes lelher.dothmyghtyly 
sterre hym vp. 2555 Eden Decades 138 Whose fume is 
holsome ageynst reumes and heauynesse of the heads. 
2622 G. Sandys Ovid's Met, xi. (1626) 230 Meane-while 
Alcyone holy fumes presents To all the Gods. 2627 
Drayton Moon Caf Poems (1748) 172 In some six days 
journey, doth consume Ten pounds in suckets, and the 
Indian fume. 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxx. 35 One 
of the most antient Ways of worshipping God; the first 
Men making a Fume, by burning parts of Trees, and 
Shrubs. 2784 CowpER Task iv. 473 Curling clouds Of 
Indian fume. 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, And the fumes 
of choice tobacco scent the air. ' 

t C. Something used or prepared for producing 
aromatic vapour. Obs. 

1540-X Elyot Image Gov. 41 Duryne the time of his 
execucion the Emperour commaunded the beedile to crie, 
With fume shall he die, who fume.s hath sold. 2656 Ridgley 
Praci. Phystek 219 Rulandus makes a fume of one dram of 
white Amber to take at the Mouth. 266$ Pcpvs Diaty 
4 Nov., They suspect by their sending for plaister anfi fume, 
that it may be the plague. 2679 Wood Life ( 0 . H. 5 .) IL 
451 A julep, 3f. (id.', a fume 2s, 2722 De Foe Plague (2884) 
207 'Dtey had burnt a great variety of Fumes and Perfumes 
in.. the Rooms. • 

2. Odour or odorous exhalation (either fragrant 
or offensive) emitted from a substance, flower, etc. 

^ 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 251 Breke'hem [braunchis of 
fenel) a litil with M teek» and han schalt blowe in his 
he.. pat h® fume of]>€ fenel mowe entre into his ije. 2483 
(Jaxton Gold. Leg, lob/i The fume & stenche ofdonge. 
2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. iv, Aromatyke lycoure, Fra- 
graunt of fume. 2599 Life More in Wordsw. Eccl. Btog. 
U853) II. 47 The fume of hilicampana is very pleasing. 
26x0 Fletcher Paithf. Shepherdess v. ii, Send a fume, and 
keep the air Pure and wholesome. 2658 A Fox Iruriz' 
Surg. II. xiv. 115 When these [poultesscs] are taken off .. 
there comes a great fume from the Wound. 27x8 Free- 
ihiukerl^o. 52 r 6 She. .cannot bear the Fumes of the Table. 
1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus' Crobianus 17 A horrid Fume 
shall straight your Crime proclaim To ev’ry^ Nose. 2865 
Swinburne Hymn to Proserpine And the wind falls faint 
as it blows with the fume of the flowers of the night, 

t 3. Vapour or steam given out by bodies when 
heated. Obs. 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 278 Stoppe it (he vessel] faste, 
Jjat per mowe come out |>erof no fume. 2544 Phaer Reghn. 
Z,jj4'(iS53)Civb, Receyuingthefumeof the sayd decoccyon 
wythin the eyes. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 93 
The liver of a Roe sod in .salt water, and the eyes of a 
purblinde man held over the fume or reek thereof, are cured 
of their blindeness. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 
IV. (1723) 236 Flowing out of the Mouth in Form of a Fume, 
or crasser Vapour. 

b. The vapour given off by acids and volatile 
substances ; said esp. of exhalations or vapours 
which are irritant, stifling, or the like. Rare in sing. 

2665 Hooke Microgr. 229 Looking at bodies through the 
fumes of Aqua fortis. 2680 Boyle Scept. Chem. 1. 87 The 
Predominant Fire will Carry up all the Volatile Elements 
Confusedly in one Fume. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 

I. 31Q The fumes of hot iron, copper, or any other heated 
metal. 2800 hied. yml. IV. 467 Tlie nitrat of pneum.^. 
discharges the acid in red fumes. 2834 J. Forbes Laetmec s 
Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 65 Tlie inhalation 01 acrid fumes, .some- 
times gives rise to pulmonary catarrh. 2879 Geo. Gladstone 
in Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 17/1 The fume wlien given 
off from the furnace appears as a dense white smoke. 

c. An exhalation or watery vapour rising from 
the earth, the sea, etc. 

2549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 A 1 corrupjit humlditeis, .ande 
caliginus fumis. .that bed beuegencritin tbesycond regione 
of the a>T. 260a Makcton Ant. <5* Met. i. Wks. *5561. xi, 

I descry a fume Creeping from out t/ic bosomc of tbedeepe. 
263s N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ii. i. 12 The^vlppcr face ol 
the Earth. .sendeth forth many times ceriaine hot fumes 
and vapours. 2755 U. Martin Mug. Arts jV 

A prodigious Quantity of Fume and Vapours flying off froni 

the Body of the Comet. 28*8 J. H. Moore P/aci. Ant’/gv 
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fed. 20) 127 The sun’s rays upon the earth cause vapours or 
fumes to be continually rising from it. 1875 M. M«Ilwraith 
Guide Wigioivnshire 62 The fissure is filled with fume and 
spray, 

• 4. A vapour or exhalation produced as an ‘ excre- 
ment ’ of the body ; esp, a noxious vapour supposed 
formerly to rise to the brain from the stomach (now 
chieflyasthe result of drinking ‘strong’ oralcoholic 
liquors). 

CX400 Lattfreuids Cirur^. 163 pe lungis drawip eir into 
ije herte, for to do awei l>e fume and t:e untemprid heete of 
pe herte. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Priuc. 3880 Whan the 
paunch is fulle, A fume clymbethe up into the hede. 1548777 
ViCARY Anat. il. (1888) 24 The Nayles..are a superfluitie 
of members, engendred of great earthly smoke or fume. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1050 Grosser sleep, Bred of unkindly 
fumes. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece n. xiii. (1715) 309 
Dreams were believ’d to proceed from the Fumes of the 
last Night’s Supper. 1719 Db Foe Crusoe n. viu. The 
wine..ratse[dj disagreable fumes from the stomach into the 
head. 1806 Gazetteer Scott, (ed. 2) 203 The fumes of the 
whisky had taken possession of his brain. iS^Thirlwall 
Greece VIII. Ixiiu 240 The fumes of the wine at length 
thawed their reserve. 

II. Figurative senses. 

5. Something comparable to smoke or vapour as 
being unsubstantial, transient, imaginary, etc. 

When used with reference to flattery, the word has often a 
mixture of the notions of ‘ incense ’ (i b), and of sense 6, 

1531 Elyot Gov. 11. i, Fainte praise that is goten with 
feare or by flaterars gyuen..is but fume whiche is sup- 
ported by silence prouoKed bymenacis. 1592 Shaks. Rotn. 
ff Jill. 1. i. 196 Loue, is a smoake made with the fume of 
sighes. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leartt. ir. i. § 6. ro Such Naturall 
Philosophic, .shall not vanish in the fume of subtile, sublime, 
or delectable speculation. 16x3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(1626) 4 Claudius. .hauing much of.thefume of glor>’, and 
little fire to raise it otherwhere. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 34 To smother him with fumes and 
eulogies. 1648 Milton Observ.Ari. Peace Wks. (1851) 566 
As if the known and try’d Constancy of that valiant Gentle- 
man were to be bought with Court fumes. 1784 Cowper 
Task 111. 172 Great pity loo. .That. .They should go out in 
fume and be forgot. 184^ Lefevre Life Traz>. Phys. I. 
I. ix. 198 The fumes of philosophical reasoning were dissi- 
pated by niore material . . ingredients. 1871 R. Ellis Catul- 
lus liv. 3 Libo’s airs to a fume of art refine them. 

6 . Something which ‘goes to the head* and clouds 
the faculties or the reason. 

*574 Mirr. Mag.y Sabrine viii, For gelouzie . .With frensies 
fume, enragde hir resiles braine. x6io Shaks. Temf. v. i. 
67 Their rising sences Begin to chace the ignorant fumes 
that mantle Their cleerer reason, 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 
391 Vertue doth refine and purifie our Minds, by stifling 
the fumes and steams of every Vice and Passion. 27x2 
Addison S^ect. No. 281 r 14 It dissipated the Fumes of 
Sleep and left me in an Instant broad awake. 1761-2 Hume 
I/ist. Eng. (1806) IV. lx. S17 The fumes of enthusiasm pre- 
sently dissipate. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. 75 Some- 
times his head gets a little hot with the fumes of patriotism. 

7. A fit of anger, an irritable or angry mood. 
Chiefly in phrase tn a fume. 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court 421 In a fume or an hete 
Wardeyn of the Flete Set hym faste by the fete. 1535 
Joye A^ol. Tindale (Arb.) 27 Softe & pacient, good 
wordis Tindale : and no furlouse fumes. 1539 Taverner 
Card, Wysed. i. 27 b, He was in suche a fume, that he 
ranne vpon the yonge man, to haue beaten him. 1602 
Marston Antonio’s Rev. i. v. Wks. 1856 I. 88 Tis not true 
valors pride. .To stab in fume of blood. x6S4TRAPpCi>w/// 
l/eh. iii, 20 He burst out in a heat, being angry both at 
himself and others .. and in an holy fume, finished quickl}'. 
177s Johnson Lett, to Mj‘S. Thrale 13 June, Every now 
and then a lady in a fume withdraws her name, a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864) 11. 96 There’s Serjeant Cross, in fume 
and fret. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xxi. vi. X. 103 Kaiser 
Joseph, in a fume at this, shol-off an express to Bohemia, 
b. One who is apt to ‘ get into a fume ’. rare 
1768 Sterne Sent. youm. (1775) II. 123 The notary’s 
wife was a little fume of a woman. 

III. 8. alt rib. and Cottih.-, as fume-blacky 
-blind \ + fume-gallant (humoroubly), a smoker; 
fume-worts, a book-name for plants of the N. O. 
Ftwiariacex (Lindley Veg. K. 1846, p. 435). 

1573 Art of Limming 6 To make a fume blacke called 
Sable, a 1618 Sylvester Du Bartas, Panaretus 791 A rash 
Excesse of Courage boiling fell ; whose fume-blind force . . 
Resembles right a sightlesse Polyphem. 1621 Venner 
7 'obacco C 4 b, Let these fume-gallants enioy their vanity. 
Hence Pmaneless a.y free from fumes. 

1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Fxuue (fit7m), V. Also 7 feum. [a. Y.fumer 
= Pr., Sp., fumar., W. f%tmarc\—\^, fumdrcy 
f. fum-us : see prec. sb.] 

1. irans. To apply smoke or fumes to; to fumigate. 
c 1400 Lanf ratio's Cirurg. 179 Herwib anoynte hise heerls, 
and firste l>ou schalt fumie hem wil> sulphur. 1544 Phaer 
Pestilence (yssi) Lvja, The Egipcyans were wont to fume 
their houses. .with turpentine or rosin.^ 16x2 Woodall 
Surg Mate Wks. (1653) 74 Succinum . . Is good . . to fume 
a ship or house in lime otinfectious aires. 1669 Worlidgc 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 217 Fuming the holes with Brimstone, 
Garllck, and other unsavoury things, will drive them out. 
X74X Comf>l. Fam.-Pifce 1. v. 267 First fume the Vessel 
with Brimstone. 

b. To perfume with incense ; to burn incense 
before or offer incense to. 

1641 Milton Reform, i They halloived it, they fumed it, 
they sprinkled it. 1700 Dbyden Fables, Ceyx ff Alcyone 
242 She fum’d the temples with an od’rous flame. 1849-53 
Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. xii. x86 7‘he celebrant .. went up 
to the altar, and.. fum’d it all about with incense. 
fig. 1784 Cowper Ta%k v. 266 They demi-deify and fume 
him so. 


t C. To perfume. Obs., 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 40 That the 
kings robes, doublettes, shetes & sheortes be fumyd, by all 
the yere, of the yeoman pothecary. 1592 Gbeenc Poems 
113 Crisps and scarfs, worn a la monsco, Fumed with 
sweets. 1607 Marston What Vent Will 111. i, Now are 
the Lawne sheetes fum’d with Vyolets, 1680 Shadwell 
Woman-Captain n. Wks. 1720 HI. 361 l^t me have costlier 
scepts, and fume the room. 1740 Dyer Ruins of Rome 501 
Chian Wines with Incence fum’d. 

t d. To preserve by smoking ; to smoke-dry 
(provisions). Ohs. 

i6o2 Carew Cornwall i. (1723) 33 Those [fish] that 
serue for the hotter Countries of Spaine and Italic, they 
vsed at first to fume, by. .drying them with the smoake of 
a soft and conttnuall fire. Evelyn Fumifugium Misc. 
Writ. (1805! I. 228 If one hang up gammons of bacon, beefe, 
or other flesh to fume, and prepare it in the chimnies. 
e. Photogr. To expose to the fumes of ammonia. 
1890 Abney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 164 By fuming thfe 
film with the vapour of ammonia . . Increased vigour is im- 
parted to the print. xZya Anthony’s Photogr. Bull. III. 68 
Some say fume ten minutes, and some say an hour. 

2. intr. To emit fumes, smoke, or vapour. 

c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 946 To fumer, 
1600 Fairfax Tasso viii. 74 Like boyling liquor.. That 
fumeth, swelleth high and buhbleth fast. 161^ Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 539 A Censer is there left fuming all the 
day and night. 2621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. ir. (1626) 29 
The Poles aboue At either end do fume. 2743 Land. 4* 
Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2) 306 It will make the Drink fret 
and fume at the Bung. 1784 Cowper Task v. 56 A short 
tube That fumes beneath his, nose. X791-X823 D’Israeli 
Cur. Lit. (1859I II. 259 On other occasions, they put burnt 
old shoes to fume in the censers. 1853 W. Gregory Inorg. 
Chem. (ed. 3) n9Theacid afmears as a very volatile liquid 
..fuming in the air. 1878 C. D. Warner // t //li' Wilder- 
ness vi. 143 The fire sputters and fumes. 
fg. 1620 in Farr S. P. Jas. I (1848) 74 Lust’s a fire .. 
Lighting never, ever fumtng. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Nature ii. If thou shall let this venome lurk, And in sug- 
gestions fume and work. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge iv. 
The spiritual essence or soul of Sim would sometimes fume 
within that precious cask, his body. 

f b. trails. To cause to emit fumes. Obs. rare. 
1652 Gaule Magasirom. 248 Frankincense being fumed, 
and candles being lighted. 1666 W. Boghurst Loimo- 
graphia (2894) Burning or fuming vinegar and rose 
water. i68x [see Fuming vbl. 4^,J. 

3. intr. Of smoke, a vapour, etc. : To issue, rise, 
pass off ; to rise and pass away. 

*593 Shaks. Liter. 1043 As smoke, .which from discharged 
annon fumes. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 720 Even such is 
all their vaunted vanitie. Nought else but smoke, tliat 
fumeth soone away. 1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 309 
The vapours . .do slowly fume and ascend to the head. 1643 
Wither Campo Musas 17 Whence, may fume Into thy 
nostrils, that sweet-smelling savour. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 600 Incense Clouds Fuming from Goiden Censers, hid 
the Mount. 1870 Bryant Iliad W. xiv, 6? From it fumes 
A stifling smell of sulphur. 

+ b. Of food, wine, etc. : To rise as fumes {to or 
into the head). Also with up. Ohs. 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxv. 9 Stronge mme fum- 
inge quickly and strongly into the brayne. 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 407 One of them when the wine had a 
little fumed up into the head, began both to speake and doe 
foolishly. 1610 Barrouch Meth. Physick 1. 11.(1639) 3 He 
muse abstalne from milke, and meales that fume into the 
head, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 782 They haue a manner to 
prepare their Greek-Wincs, tOKeepe them from Fuming and 
Inebriating. 1703 Art ^ Myst. Vintners 9 To prevent their 
fuming up to the head and inebriating. 

C. To pass away or offm fumes or vapour, rare. 
2705 Cheync Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. § 38. 78 Their parts are 
kept from fuming away by their fixity. x8^ Mrs. Whitney 
L. Coldtkwaite x. 253 They.. did something to it— applied 
heat, I believe — 4o drive away the sulphur. That fumed 
off, and left the rest as promiscuous as before. 
fg. 1728-46 Tho.mson spring 244 Their light slumbers 
gently fum’d away. And up they rose, 1752 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 172 r 4 The madness of joy will fume away. 1852 
James Agnts Sorel (i860) IL 2 The Gamin spirit fumed off 
in a metaphor, a 1859 De Qoincey Post. Wks, (1891) I. 73 
Yet all this marvellous learning fumes away in boyish imper- 
tinence. 

+ 4:. trails. To send forth or emit as vapour, 
disperse in vapour. Is\so\n\hawayyforthyOut. Obs. 

1563 Hyll Art (1593) 38 The snake and Adders 

..be driuen away with cuerysharpe and slincking sauour 
fumed abroad. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gmm. xiv. 67 
Some., will, .fume out a most stinking, .smoke. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt, xxvii. 36 That golden censer^ Christ’s body ; 
which through the holes that were made in it. .fumed forth 
a sweet savour. 2700 T. Brown tr, Fresny's Atnusejn. Ser. 

6- Com, 116 Which being Foppishly fumed into their Noses, 
Eye.<?, and Ears, has the Vertue to make them Talk. 1707 
Mortimer Husb. Bees 213 Otherwise the heat will fume 
away most of the Scent. 

Jig. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xci. (1612) 369 An 
Indian weede, Tb.^t feum’d away more wealth than would 
a many thousands feed. 174* Young AV. Th. vii. 2370 How 
vicious hearts fume phrensy to the brain ! x866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighb. xv. (1878) 320 The worship of one's own 
will fumes out around the being an atmosphere of evil. 

t5. intr. Of the head or brain : To be ‘clouded* 
with fumes (of liquor), Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. n. i. 24 Tye yp the Libertine in 
a field of Feasts, Keepe his Braine fuming. 

6 . fg. To give way to or exhibit anger or irrita- 
tion. Often in phrase fume and chafe, fret and 
fume. Also with up. 

2522 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 85/2 As the fire of the j 
burn^mg hyl of Eihna bumeth only it self, sodoth the enuious 1 
parson, fret, fume, & bume in Sis ownc hen. 1535, xs8x 


[see Chafe I/. 10], 2551, 1631, 1875 [see Fret r.l gj. 1675 
Hobbes Iliad 187 He. .fum’d Botn for the loss of the good 
spear he brake. And of the victorj’ he had presum’d. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (18521 II. 313 How much he will fret and 
fume when he comes to discover the roguery. 2838 Dickens 
Nich. Ntck.^ xxxii, Nicholas, who had been fuming and 
chafing until he was nearly wild. 2839-40 W. Irving 
W olfert's R. (1855)211, ! walked up and down the bar-room, 
fuming with conscious independence and insulted dignity. 
1859GEN.P. Thompson II. Ixxxli. 44 People who 

would fume up at any intimation that they were indifferent. 
1872 Black Adv, Phaeton v, The Lieutenant, .was fuming 
about the yard to rout out the ostler’s assistants. 1878 Miss 
Braddon open Verd, I. i. 9 Your wisely selfish man knows 
his own interest too well to fret and fume about trifles. 
Hence Fumed///, a. 

2622 Webster White Devilv. iv, Isabella. .waslmpolsoned 
By a fumed picture. 16x7 Moryson I tin. iii. ii. iv. 96 ‘They 
exported .. pickeld and fumed Herrings. 2890 Woodbury 
Ev.cycl. Photogr. 308 Fumed paper should be used within 
a day or two after fuming. 

II (f/Vmtf), a. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of fumer to 

smoke.] a. Of glass : Having a smoky tint. b. 
Of oak : Subjected to the process of fuming. (See 
Fuming vbl.^ sb. b.) 

Fisheries Exhib.' Caial. Blown Glass., 

in . . opal, awenturino, fume, corniola. 2895 Daily News 
IS Nov. 6/6 The case is of solid oak, fum^, relieved by scrolks. 
t Fumes. Obs. rare. [a. Y. fumie, f. fumer to 
Fume.] Smoke, a cloud of smoke. 

2481 Caxton Myrr. il. viii. 85 They sette by them fyre 
and encence. And they wene certaynly that their thoughtes 
; goo vp vnto our lord in this fumee. 2483 — Cold. Leg. 
■^oza.fz He vanysshed awey as a fumee or smoke. 

! Fumer (fiw'msj). [f. Fume + -eui.] 

+ 1. A perfumer. Obs. 

i6xx Beaum. & Fl. Triumph Time i. An endless troop of 
tailors, Mercers, embroiderers.. fumers. 

2. (Jne who fumes or ‘ gets into a fume *. 

2894 Advance (Chicago) 29 ]Mar., Fumers and fanatics who 
do nothing but talk about corrupt politics. 

Fumereltl, -ill, obs. forms of Femebell. 
tFu‘met\ Obs. OT arch.- Chiefly//. Also 5 
pi. fumes, 7 pi. fumers, 6-9 fewmet. [upp. a. 
AF. *fum€is ifftmez) pi., f. fumer (repr. 1.. 
fiiiidre) to dung. The continental Fr. word in 
this sense was fumles, of parallel formation.] The 
excrement (of a deer), rare in sing. 

14., Maysire of the Game MS. Bodl. 546 (Halliw.) And 
|if men speke and aske hym of the fumes, he shal clepe 
fumes cf an hert. 2576 Turberv. Vencrie 66 There is 
difference betweene the fewmet of the morning and that of 
the evenyng. 2598 [see Fumishino). 2637 B. Jonson Sad 
Sheph. 1. ii, By his . . fewmets, he doth promise sport, 
2668 Davenast Rivals iv, That [Game] both his Slote and 
Fumers do proclaim. 2741 Compl. Fant.-Piece 11. i. 290 Take 
up the Fewmet, as well made in the Evening Relief, as in the 
MorniDjr. 277^ Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. ii. v. 324 'I he 
stag’s tail is called the single ; his excrement the fumet. 2872 
Tennyson Last Tourn. 372 The. .fewmets of a deer. 

’t* Fumet fume’tte. Obs. [a. F. fumei, f. 
fumer to Fusie.J The scent or smell of game 
when high ; game flavour. 

2723 Swift Stella at Wood Park 14 A haunch of ven’son 
made her sweat, Unless it had the right fumette. 1753 
Smollett Ct. Fathoin (1784) 64/1 A roasted leveret very 
strong of the fumet. 2755 Johnson, Fumette, a word intro- 
duced by cooks, and the pupils of cooks, for the stink of 
meat. 1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 8g P ii [He] gave 
the venison a reprieve to a certain distant day, when it 
should acquire the exact proper fumet for the palate of 
a connoisseur, 

transf, 2796 Mod. Gulliver’s Trav. tog The rest were 
cramming every crevice they could find with paper, to 
exclude the fumette arising from the well-dressed field. 

t Fu'mid, a. Obs. Also 7 fumide. [ad. L. 
fumid-us, f. fnmus Fume sb.'] Fuming, vaporous. 

2597 Lowe C/iirurg. (1634) 210 The cause, .is., drinking of 
strong and fumide drinke. 2634 T. Johnson 
1. ix. 1x678) 14 Every smell, or fumid exhalation breathing 
out of bodies. 2661 Evelyn Fmiifui^ium it, 16 Two or 
three of these fumid vortices are able to whirle it about the 
whole City. 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. ix. 31 The Vegetable 
Spirit is of the same Nature with the Plant .. the Fumid 
Spirit with the Odour. 2797 Encyct. Brit. II. 445/2 The 
comet .. appeared like .. a rude mass of matter illuminated 
with a dusky fumid light. 2889 Elvin Diet. Her., Fumid, 
emitting smoke. 

Hence trwnl'dity, f Fn'znidness, the condition 
or quality of being fumid. 

2623 Cockeram, Fumiditie, smoake. 2656-82 Blount 
Glossngr., Fnmidiiy, smoakiness. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Fumidness. 

Fa'lllidnct. rare. Also fumeduct. [f. L. 
fiimus smoke; after Aqueduct.] A passage for 
smoke. 


:854 Chamb. Ji'nl. I. 106 He would have all the smoke 
I downwards by a series of fumlducLs. 1867 Moyn. ^tar 
Dec. 7 The smoke from the stoves is conveyed by wnal 
ly be called a fumeduct to a further distance, and tncre 
ssed into an ordinary chimney. _ _ 

■ Fu'inier. Obs. rare. Tn s fomyer. 

mier -.—l^.ftimarium (in class. Lat a chamber or 

lokinn wines), f. fum-us smoke.J Srnoke. 

lSooil/r/«j7'«rxxxvi.278Heshuldconduytel 

ttyng fyre vpon the way where he 
old not TaySl m fynd hym by the 
-Fumi-ferons.fl. Obs. rare-'. [f. L.fumi/er 
oducing smoke (£ fiimus Fume ri. + fer heanng) 
-oos.l Bearing or producing fumes or smoke. 
6j6-8i in Btou.s-r Classosr. 1721 m Lxiltv. 174a Lend. 
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Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 12 This Malt, .being vcr>' much 
impregnated with the fier>’ fumiferous Particles of the Kiln. 

t Puiarfic, <1. [ad. L. ffwiijic-us, f. 

ffiviiis smoke + -Jlais : see -FIC.] (See quot.) 
17*7-36 Bailey, Fumtfick^ making Smoak, Perfuming, 
t tu'mificate, v. Obs.~~° . [f. L. fumijicat- 
ppl. stem of fiimijicdrc : see Fujiify.] To make 
or cause smoke. Hence ru'mificated fpl. a., 
ru:mifica*tio2i. 

X72I-92 Bailey, Fuviijicate. xjax Ibid.^ Funiijication^ 
a Perfuming. Ibid. vol. II, Fumi/lcalcd, incensed. 

VT rmv ’fagigf.. rare~^. [f. ll fuin-tis smoke 
+ -FDGE + -1ST.] ‘ One who or that which drives 

away smoke or fumes ^ 

X846 in Worcester. X864 in Webster. 

Ptunify (fir7’mif3i), v. rare~^. [ad. L. fuvii- 
fudre, f. fumijic-us ; see Fumific.] ira 72 s. {jom- 
larly) To fumigate. 

^1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) II. 190 We had every one 
ramm’d a full charge of sol*weed into our infernal guns, in 
order to fumify our immortalities. 

tPnmigal, a, Obs. rai-e-'^. [? Badly f. L. 
ftimigdre to Fumigate] ? Productive of fumes. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 70 Pleasant 
Odours ingendered be shall Of cleane and Pure substance 
and fumigale tfumigall, MS. viargiti] As it appeareth in 
Amber, Narde, and Mirrhe 

Ftnaigant (fi/r migantl, a. and sb. [ad. L. 
fiif 7 iigant-c}n, pr. pple. of fwntgdre : see next.] 
f A. adj. That fumes. Obs. B. sb. That which 
fumigates, rare. 

X727-36 Bailey, Fumigant^ smoaking, fuming. 1890 Scott. 
Leader 7 Feb. 7 The production of the fashionable little 
fumigant [cigarette] has trebled in the last two years. 

Pumigate v. [f. filmigdt- ppl. 

stem of fiiviigdre to smoke, f. fnmns Fume sb.] 

1 . trails. To apply smoke or fumes to ; csp. to 
disinfect or purify by exposure to smoke or fumes. 

1781 CowpER Let. to Ne^uion fr884)69 You never fumigate 
the ladies, or force them out of company. 1791 Hajiiilton 
BerthoUet's Dyeing I. i. ii. i. 136 The silks . . are fumigated 
with sulphur. 1803 Med, yrnl. IX. 460 Acid fumigations 
bid fair to stop the progress of the complaint.. though it 
might not always have been proper to fumigate the apart- 
ments of the sick. 1845 Florist's yml. 170 Let them [plants] 
be frequently well fumigated. 

Jig, X876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der, II. xix. 7 These fine 
words with which we fumigate.. unpleasant facts, 

b. To scent with fumes ; to perfume. 

1330 Palsgr. 539/2 , 1 furaygate a place with a swete fumj** 
gacion, Je enfmne or je Jar/uvte, Let the place be well 
fumygate, or ever they come. x6xo B. JoNsoN.< 4 /<r/c.i.i, You 
must be bath’d and fumigated first. 1^7 Dryden Firg. 
Georg, TV. 350 With fragrant Thyme the City fumigate. 1836 
Lane Mod.Egypi. I. v. 171 The Egyptians take great delight 
in perfumes, and often fumigate their apartments. x86o 
Motley Netherl. (x868' I. v. 239 The Cathedral had been 
thoroughly fumigated with frankincense. 

fc. *To medicate orheal by vapours’(J.'). Obs. 
17x3 Swift, etc. Frenzy' 0/ J. Dennis\lV?>.\^$l III. 1. 142 
Fumigate him, I say, this very evening, while he is relieved 
by an Interval. 

t 2 . To extract in fumes, vaporize. Ohs. rare. 

1663 [see Fumigated ///. «.]. 

3 . To darken (oak) by the process of fuming. See 
Fumin-g vbl. sb. b. 

Hence Fu'migated ppl. a. 

2663 Boyle Use/uln. Nat. Phil. ij.v. vii. 183, I sbaJl only 
subjoyri this secret, which a friend of mine practises in 
preserving the fumigated juyees of Herbs. 2727 in Bailey 
vol. II x8. . Beck's yrnl. Dec. II.346 (Cenu) A high 
dado, 8 ft. high, of fumigated oak. 

Fumigating vbl. sb. [f. Fumi- 

G.LTEz/. + -ixgLJ The action ofthe vb. Fumigate. 

x88i M. A. Lf.wis Tivo Pretty G. I. 40 Washings, fuml- 
gatings, and burnings. 

attrib. x8ai Med. yrnl. V. 218 , 1 applied the nitrousgas. . 
by mwnsofa tube from the top of a patent fumigating lamp. 
x 859 E. A. Parkes Prnat. Hygiene (ed. 3) 332 Fumigallng- 
room. x88i Daity^ Ne~.vs 13 Sept. 6'6 The fumigating 
walking sticks carried by physicians when visiting plague 
and fever cases. 

Fumigation (fn/mig^^ Jsn). [ad. 'L.fumigd- 
tidn-ejiiy n. of action f. ftitnigdre to P'umigate. 
Cf. 'E.fiitnigalion^ 

1 . The action of generating odorous smoke or 
fumes, esp. as one of the ceremonies of incantation ; 
the action of perfuming with aromatic herbs, per- 
fumes, etc. Also cotter, the preparation used to 
produce this, or the fumes resulting from it. 

C1384 CiiAUCKR //. Fame tii. 274 Olde wicches, s>orceresses, 
That use exorsisaciouns. And eck thisc fumigaciouns. a 1483 
Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 40 These ij wardrobers 
have all iheyre fumigations. 252* Skelton Why not to 
Court 696 It was by necromansy Under a certeyne con- 
5icIIac^*on, And a cerlayne fumygaej-on. 1547-64 Baulowin 
Mor. Philos. ^Palfr.) 14B Perfect deuoiion tk the knowledge 
of Gods law.’.smelleih far more sweetly before Him, then 
any earthly fumigation.. doth pleasantly smell in theno'e of 
man. 1599 B. JossoN Cynthia’s Rev, v. ii. It is the sorting, 
and Ihemvidinjj.and the mixing, .that makes the fumigation 
and the suirumigation. /tx68o Butler Rem. (1759' II. 235 
These Spirits they use to catch by the Noses with Fumiga- 
tions. 2758 Johnson Idler "iso. 35 f 9 She keeps the 
rooms always .scented by fumigations. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics 11660) I. 36 A divine cfTicacy is attributed to rites 
and formulas, spnnklings or fumigaiions. 2867 Parkman 
yesuits N. Amer, viit. ^1875)02 On these the sorcerer threw 
lob.icco, producing a stifling fumigation. 


b. jocularly. Tobacco-smoking. 

2800 Freemason's Magazine in Spirit Publ. yrnls. (1801) 
IV. 157 Taciturnity and fumigation are now two^ esseritial 
requisites in a candidate.. Every tneml^r of this society 
must, immediately after supper, take a pipe. 

2 . The action or process of fumigating or apply- 
ing fumes or smoke, csp. as a disinfectant. 

2572 Mascall Plant. ^ Graff. (1592) 49 Defend them 
from the frost (if there come any) with fumigations or 
smokes, made on the winde side of your Orchards. 2658 
Rowland Aloii/ei's Theai. Ins. 956 You may make a Fumi- 
gation or Perfume of Pomegranat Pills . . Sulphur, and 
Vitriol, which will drive them away. 2757 Darwin in Phil. 
Trans, L. 252 The fumes of boUing w'ater were conveyed 
upon this ball . . and, after a fumigation for thirty seconds, 
it shewed signs of electricity', a 2777 Fawkes Argonautics 
II. note (178^ 347 It was the custom of the ancients to force 
bees out of their hives by fumigation. 28x3 J[. Thomson 
Lect. Injlam, 489 The day after the fumigation not the 
slightest vestige of any offensive odour could perceived. 
2892 Times (weekly ed.) 21 Oct. 2/4 Tlie veasel is detained 
for fumigation. 

*f b. spec. (See quota.) Ohs. 

x6x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653^ 271 Fumigation is 
calcination of metals, by the sharp corroding vapour of 
Mercury, Philosophers Lead, x^x FrencK Distill, hi. 
(1651) 80 Calcine it by fumigation, i.e. by the fume of some 
sharp Spirit as of A^t/a Jbrtis. 2683 Pettus Fleta 
Min. II. 21 There are other ways of Calcination especially 
of Metals; viz. bjr.. Fumigations. 

3 . Aled. * Exposure to fumes, especially the ex- 
posure of the body or a part of it, such as the skin 
or the respiratory mucous membrane, to fumes in 
order to produce a therapeutic effect* (Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 1885). Also conct\ the fumes generated for 
this purpose. 

c 2400 Lanjranc's Ciru/g. 256 Make him a fumigacioun 
to his eere wih hoot watir. Ibid. 291 Drie hem with fumj'- 
gaciouns maad of pulpa coloquintida. 1527 Andrew Bruns- 
euyke's Distyll. Heaters T ij b, A fumy’gacyon made of the 
same water is good for hering. 2629 Massinger Picture 
IV. ii. The friction with fumigation, cannot save him From 
the chinc-evil. 2655 Culpepper, etc. Riverius 1. i. 3 Fumi- 
gations if they be not too strong, do well to consume mois- 
ture. lyt^SwiTTyetc. Frenzy y. Dennis \Vk&. 175SIII.1. 
142 I^et fumigations be used to corrolx)rate the brain. ^ 2802 
Med. yrttl. V. 219, I also applied the nitrous fumigation in 
cases of .synochus. 2876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (2879) 
X29 In. .maladies of the respiratory organ.s, it (arsenic] is 
used with advantage by the process of fumigation. 

4 . Comb. fumigation-lamp (see quot.). 

2815 Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Fumigation 
Lanips, a recent invention for the purpose of expelling foul 
air from the holds and other confined places of ships. 2867 
in Smyth Sailods Word-bk. 

Pumiffative (fi«*migtf*tiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L, filmigatTv-us, f. L./umigdre: see Fumi- 
gate V. and -IVE,] 

t A. adj. That is used in (medicinal) fumiga- 
tion. Obs. 'B. sb. {iwuce-ivd.) «•- Fumigant jA 
2599 A. M. tr. Gabolhouer's Bk. Physicke 200/2 Cause the 
loyncte, or the whole bodye, to sweate in a fumigative 
bath. 2897 Daily Nesos 2$ Feb. 6/4 Whether he use.s 
tobacco thus openly as a friendly fumigative only I know not. 

Fumigator (fi/l'mig^r^Uj). [agent-n. f. L. 
ftimigdre'. see Fumigate ti. and -OR. Cf. Y.fnmx- 
gateur.] One who or that which fumigates j 
spec., see quot. 1874, 

1872 ‘ Mark Twain' / w/ec. xxi, IPe feel no malice 
toward these fumigators, 2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 
924/2 Fumigator, an apparatus for applying .smoke, gas, 
or perfume. x888 Set. Asner. N, S. LlX. 177 A corps of 
physicians and fumigators .. thoroughly disinfected and 
fumigated the room. 

Fiunigatory (fi«*migata:ri), a. and sb. rare. [f. 
mod.L. type */i 7 tmgdldri’US {isitd.\j.fufuigdtdnwn 
censer) f. \j.fumigdre'. see Fumigate v. and -ouy, 
Cf. y .fumigatoire.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of fumigating ; con- 
cerned with fumig.ition. B. sb. ‘ A room or an 
apparatus used for fumigation * (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
18S5). 

27519 W. Tooke Vie^v Russian Emp. II. 224 The com- 
mission for quelling the contagion caused three receipts for 
making fumigatory powders to be published. 1852 Fraser's 
Alag. XLV. 675 A brother-officer .. sitting down to join in 
our fumigatory conclave. 

Fuming (fur’miij), vbl, sb. [f. Fume v. -i- -ingL] 
The action of the vb. Fume in various senses. 

2529 More Com/, agst. Trib.n. Wks. 2172/2 Rather of 
his pacyence to take both case and thanke, then by fret- 
t)’nge and fumynge to encrease 113*5 prcsenie payne. 1578 
Mirr, Mag., Harold xvi, O Fancy fonde, thy fuminges 
hath mee fed. 2620 Df.kker Dream Christ's Coming 
Wks. (Grosari) III. 22 Learning burnt bright, without 
Contentious fuming. x68i-6 J. Scott Chr, Life (1747) 
III. vii. 107 This fuming of the Incense by the Priests 
. , was nothing but a m>’stical Oblation of those Prayers to 
God. 2693 Salmon Bated Dispens. (1713) 722/1 They are 
used for the fuming of the Bed Chambers of sick People. 
2870^ R. W. Dale Week-day Sertn. ii. 40 No fuming and 
fretting will make any difference. 

b. The treatment of oak with fumes of ammonia 
in order to give it an antique appearance. 

2893 Westm.Gaz.vj Feb. 8/x Oak .. shaded to the .. lint 
of the antique work by the process known as * fuming *. 

c. Phoiogr. (See quot. 1890.) 

2B89 Anihon/s Pkotegr. Bull. 11 . 347 P.-iper must be 
thoroughly dried before fuming. 2890 Woodbury Encyel. 
Phctog]‘., Fuming, a process of subjecting albuminised 
paper to the fumes of ammonia. 


d. Comb . : fuming-box, + (n) ‘ a pastile-bumer * 
(Halliwell 1847) ; (j)) {^Phoiogr.'), an apparatus in 
which the sensitive paper is exposed to the fumes 
of ammonia ; fuming-pot, ' a brazier or censer ’ 
{Cent. Piet,). 

2874 Knight Did, Mech. I. 925 h Fuming-box. 1890 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 68 If paper is., dry* when put 
in the fuming box, long fuming does no harm. 

Fuming (fi? 7 'mii)),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing2.] 

1 . Tiiat emits smoke, steam, or vapour; thatrises 
in fumes. Of acids: Emitting fumes on exposure 
to the air. Putning liquor of Boyle (see quot, 1 807). 

2575 Turderv. Favlcomde 309 A fumyng heate that as- 
cendeth up from the liver to theyr [hawks’] heads, c 1586 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxllv. 3 Lord . . make the stormes 
arise From mountane's fuming crown. ^ 2625 _J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 282 He doth sophisticate his fuming Beere, to 
breed a skirmish the sooner. 27*5 Pope Odyss. vnr. 474 
The fuming waters bubble o’er the blaze. 273S Somerville 
Chase i. 347 Fuming Vapours rise And nang upon the 
gently purling Brook. 2791 W. Nicholson tr. ChnptaVs 
Elem. Chem. (x8oo) III. 55 The fuming nitric acid imme- 
diately turns the fixed oil black. 2807 T. Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) 11 . 10 Hydrogureted sulphuret of ammonia, known 
formerly by the name of fuming liquor of Boyle, because 
it was first described by that philosopher. 2853 W. Gregory 
Inorg. Chem (ed. 3) 233 Terchlorldeof Arsenic..isa colour- 
less, volatile', fuming liquid. 2862 Goulburn Fers. Relig. 
V. (1873) 2B6 A fuming caldron. 2872 K Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv. 393 All Delphi’s city. .Blithely receiv’d their god on 
fuming festival altars. 

Jig. 2820 Wordsworth Sky Prosp., All the fuming vani- 
ties of Earth, 

b. Applied to foaming or seething water ; also 
to waves perh. with allusion to sense 3. Ohs. or poet. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. iv. 151 So haue 1 scene the fuming 
waues to fret. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 6 Th* only sound Of 
leaves and fumingnlls. 2732 Swift St rephon ^ ChloeWks. 
1755 IV, 1. 255 Strephon who heard the fuming rill. 2805 
w. Richardson Poems 4 * Plays I. 28 By the brooks and 
fuming rills Come, Smiling Health. 

2 . That emits odorous fumes, aromatic. 

x6ox Holland Pliny {2634) I. 380 The fume and smoke of 
the Cedar and the Citron trees onely, the old Troianes were 
acquainted with when they offered sacrifice : their fuming 
and walming steame..they vsed. 2607 Topsell Four-/, 
Beasts (1658) 244 They make a burning fire with sticks, 
putting therein certain fuming herbs. 

3 . That fumes, angry, raging. Also, characterized 
by or exhibiting anger, 

2583 Stanyhurst JEneis ii, (Arb.) 46 With fuming fustian 
anger.. I vowd to be kindlye reuenged. 16x5 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 44 He will raife .. For 1 have often heard such 
fuming stuffe Presented to an Audience. 2820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk, (18591 113 7 ’he baron . . was naturally a fuming 
bustling little man. 2M9 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. i/i His 
fuming protests against English occupation. 

Hence ru'minffly ctav., in a fuming manner; 
manifesting ‘fume* or rage. 

2597 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. xxii. 1 7 They answere fumin§Iy, 
that they are ashamed to defile their pennes with making 
answere to such idle questions. 2622 Cotgr., Fumeitse- 
snent, s.modk'i\y, fumingly. 2709 Strype Amu Re/. I. 
xxxviii. 441 Hereupon he departed fumingly. x^ Argosy 
May 356 It was an insult — as he fumingly told himself. 

t Fn'niisli, a. Obs. [f. Fume sb. + -ISH.] 

1 . Emitting smoke or vapour. Of a chimney: 
Smoky. Of waves: =s Fuming rt. i b. 

X 574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 63 Little 
chimneyes alwayes be somewhat fumishe or smokle. 2599 
Nashe Lenten Stuff (Grosart) V. 204 FirmeJy piled 
and rampierd against the furnish waues baitrj*. 

2 . Of the nature of fume, vapour, or smoke. 

1623 PuRCHAs Pilgiimage^ r. viii. 43 7 ‘he furnish and dryer 

part of the cloude yeelding a purplish, the waterie, a 
greenish sea colour. 2629 Bainbridge Descr. late Comet 
39 Who may not from these smoakie parents feare a furnish 
generation ? 

3 . Belonging to or of the nature of fumes which 
rise in the body or stomach. Of meat or wine : 
Causing or emitting fumes. 

2519 H0R.MAN I'n/g. sB b, Heare is genderd of superfluous 
humours and fumysshe vapours. 1528 Paynel Salerne's 
Regim. F iij b, white wyne . . is lesse fumishe and lesse 
yaperous than other. 1544 Phaer Regim. Ly/eO^So) Gv, 
The paclente oughte..to abstaine from, .poudred meates 
and fumyshe. 2547 Boorue Brev. Health cclxxxv. 94 lliis 
infirmitie [pleurisy] doth come of a fumyshe bJoud. 256* 
Turner Baths 12 a, If it be to furnish, then lay. .a peace of 
bread in the wine, a 2693 Urquhart ill. xiii. 109 

The furnish Steam of Meat. 

4 . fig. Inclined to fume, hot-tempered, irascible, 
passionate ; also, characterized by or exhibiting 
anger or irascibility. 

2523 Ln. Berners /'VvAr. 1 . cccxlvi. 547 He wasa fumisshe 
man and malincolyous. 2539 Cranmer in Str>*pc Li/eiih^A) 
II. 248 Wee go not al>out . . to abate our furnish and ran- 
corous stomacks. e 2^6 Joye in Gardiner Declar. Art, 
foye (2546) 93 b, Let him .. not dispute with poorc men in 
his fetters and presons with Ins fumisshe threalis. 2567 
Dkant Horace Ep. ii. To Lollius C iij, Of foolNhe kinges. , 
a fumishe flame. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 233 a 
Yet^ is nothing more noysome and preiudiciall then .. 
furnish anger and icstyncsse. 2608 7’oi*sELL5“er/rN/j(i658) 
650 A more fumisli, testy, angry, Waspish. .generation. 

Hence Pa'inishly adv., Pn’xnlsliness. 

25x0 Horman j2 Fury and fumysshnes is the 

bb’nde snare of right iugenient. 1528 Pavnel Salerne's 
Regim. H ja. Be ware howc they drlnke strongc wyne. .For 
the fumishenes iherof hurtelh y heed. 2540-7 Coverdale. 
Fruit/ Less. {1593) Pja, O driuc thou out of v» 

all fumishnesse, indignation, and selfc svill. 2563-87 Foxr. 
A. ij- AI. (1634) I. 661/1 So wildly he wriieih, so fumishly 
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he fareth. x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 652 Their natural! 
inclination to anger, and the hasty fumishness of Wasps. 

t Ftl'mislung. Obs. Also 6-7 fewmishing, 
( 6 ' femysshyng, femishing), 7-8 fimashing. 
[app. f. OV. femer, fttnier to dung (see Fumet2), 
+ -ish ( on the analogy of vbs. a. Fr. vbs. in -iss-, -ir) 
+ -iNGt.] The excrement (of a deer). Cf. Fumets. 
1527 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 598 The scantlyn and 
femysshyng of such deir. 1575 [see Crotey 1596 

Hariugtok pfciant. Ajax 32 Doth not the keeper, .shew 
you his femishing ? 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. § 6 
(1615) 45 Of all Deere, the ordure is called fewmets or few- 
mishing. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Fimashing^ (among 
Hunters), the Dunging of any sort of wild Beasts. 
tFtfmist. Obs. [a. F./h?«A/c, f. L. 

fiim-iis smoke.] One who ‘cures’ smoky chimneys ; 
a chimney-doctor. 

178^ Franklin IVks. (1840) VI. 526 The nostrums of pre- 
tending chimney doctors and fumists. 

Fumitory (fi/7-mit9ri). Forms : a. 4-5 fume- 
ter(e, 4, 6 -terre, 4-7 fumiterre, 4-5 -ytere, (5 
famtere, fymtorre), 6 femiter, -ar. 6 fu- 
me(n)torie, femetary, fumitarie, -orie, (fumy- 
terry, -tory), 7 fume-, fumitery, 8 fumetory, 
6- fumitory, [a, OF. fumetene, ad. med.L. 
fumusterritWi. * smoke of the earth*; so called 
because * it spryngyth . . . out of the erthe in grete 
quantyte as smoke dooth other fumosyte that 
comyth of the erthe ’ (Trevisa, tr. Barth. De P. R. 
XVII. IxixV In the 16th c. the ending was confused 
with -AUT, -ORY. 

The med.L. name is also represented by Vr./umierra, 
and corruptly by \x.funintostemo \ translated forms are Ger. 
erdrauck, ^'n.jordrSk, Eng. earih'Smoke \ cf. the Sp., Pg. 
fumaria, whence the mod.L. botanical name.] 

A plant of the genus Pumaria (or the related 
Corydalis), usually F. officinalis. 

a. C1386 Chaucer Hun’s Pr. T. 143 Of lauriol, centaure, 
and fumeterre. a 1387 Sinon, Barltiol. (Anecd. Oxon) 22/1 
Fuvtus terre, fumeler. c 1440 Prcvip. Paru. 161 Fymterre, 
herbe, terre. CX450 M. £. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 158 
Take he jus.. of fumtere, [etc.]. 1549 Cotnpl. Scot. vi. 67, 
I sau fumetene, that tempris ane heyl lyuyr. 1578 Lvte 
Dodoens i. xv. 23 There is two kindes of Fumeten e. x6ox 
Holland II. 247 Fumiterre the herb whosoeuer do 
eat, shal purge choler by vrine. 

X516 Grete Herball Kvj a, De Fumo terre, Fumyterry, 
XS33 Elyot Cast. Helth (154X) 58 a, Wylde hoppes : 
wormewode: Centorle: Fumilorie. 1548 Turner 
Hetbes (E D. S.) 23 Capnos called in latin Fumaria, and 
in englishe Fumitarie.. in frenche fumiterre, 1373 Tusser 
Huso. xci. (1878) 182 Get water of Fumentorie, Liuer to 
coole. 1650 H. Brookc Consent Health 53 Whey with 
Fumitery. 1670 Ray Caial. Plant. Angl. 122 Climbing- 
Fumitory. 1736 Bailey House/t, Diet. 295 Fumitory is 
^od to cure the itch, scurf and tetters. 1794 Martyn 
Kousseau's Bot. xxiv. 346 Fumitory has two filaments, each 
..terminated by three anthers. 1801-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. 
(1812) 1. 90 The Fumaria bulbosa^ or great bulbous fumitory. 
x86x Delamcr FI. Card. 88 Fumitory— of the old 
botanists, Cotydalis of the moderns . . The Tuberous Fumi- 
tory, C. bulhosa. 
b. alt rib. 

1576 Baker yctoell of Health 199 b, Taken with Fumy- 
terre wa>er..it curelh the Leprie, 

Fumitory, incorrect form of Fumatort. 
tFu'mity. Obs. rare—’'-. =Fumosity. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 15 b, It diminisheth the 
fumity, or juyee hurlfull. 

Fumivorotis (fi^mi-voros), a. nonce-’wd. fas 
if f. L. ’^fumivor-tts {^.futn-us smoke + de- 
vouring) + -ous.] Feeding or living on smoke. 

1824 Neiu Monthly Mag. XI. 316 Citizen. — A fumivorous 
being, much given to making money. 

Fummel : see Funnel 2, sort of mule. 
Fummerel(l, obs. form of Femerell, 
Fumose (fiwmJu's), a. [ad. L. ffunos-iis, f. 
fuinns smoke.] 

1 . P*ull of fumes, gi^^ng off fumes, vaporous, 
flatulent. 

^1400 Lan/rauc's Cirurg. (MS. B.) 25 To entempren he 
fumose hete of h® same herte. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
162 To feche the fumose wine, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nur- 
ture 354 Y pray yow for to telle me Certenle of how many 
metes hat ar fumose in heire degre. i86x Wheat 4 Tares 
199 The ‘Publican and Sinner’ wafted its praises aloft on 
a cloud of fumose panegyric. 

2. Smoky, thick with smoke, like smoke. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 319 He..seyde ofte tymes 

when w yndes scholde folowe by fumose vapores ascendenge. 
X727 Bailey vol. II, Fumose. 1833 FrasePs Mag. Vlll. 
733 What a fumose volume comes Irom the sheets ! 

3. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Fitmous, Fumose, grey, changing to 
brown, smoke-coloured. 

+ Fnmo’Sity. Obs. [ad. V.fumosild or med.L. 
ffimosilas : see Fumose, Fumous, and -ity.] 

1 . The quality of being full of fumes or vapours. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. vi. (1495) 607 For 

fumosyte of the stomacke greuyth the heed and makyth it 
ake. CXS70 Pride 4 Lcnvl. (1841) 5 Engendering in the 
head fumositie. 1652 J. Wadsworth tr. Colmenere's Choco- 
late 19 Benzoin the Head frees from Fumosity. 

2. The flatulent quality of various articles of food ; 
the heady quality of wine, etc. . 

CX460 J. Russell Bk. Kurture 105 jiff dyuerse drynkes 
of theire fumosite haue h® dissesid. Ibid. 350 Ye must 
thus know, .he fumosilees of fysch, flesch«, & fowles, i54* 


Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 254 B}*cause wj'ne is full of 
fumosyte. 

b. 111 -smelling breath; smell of food or drink 
in the breath. 

C1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 230 Belche thou neare to 
no mans face with a corrupt fumosytye. 1558 Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 83b, Rubbe your teeth weL.to take awaye 
the fumositie of the meate. 

3, Vaporous humour rising into the head from 
the stomach. 

e 1386 Chaucer 7 *. 358 Ful were hir hedes of fumo- 
silee. <■1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 74 pis drynke is alteratijf 
. .and it leitih fumosite to arise to hebrayn. x6oi Holland 
Pliny II. 325 The fumosities that trouble and dim the eie- 
sight. 1678 R. R[ussell 1 Geher 11. x. 1; ui. 28 Their Brain 
repleat with many Fumosities cannot receive the true In- 
tention. 

4. a. The state of fuming or giving off fumes, 
b. concr. A fumy or vaporous exhalation from any- 
thing, a fume; the volatile part given off from a 
mineral or the like. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alck.x. in Ashm. (1652) 65 Infused 
with a thick Fumosity congregate Of Water, and alsoe of 
Erih succended. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 58 That 
water receiveth the fumosity of brimstone, and other 
minerals, tborow which it runneth. 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas ii. i. i. Eden 620 His burned stalks with strong 
fumosities Of piercing vapours, purge the French disease. 
1650 Ashmole Chym. Collect. 132 So that Mercury be made 
hot even to Fumosity. x688 R. Holme Armoury n. 31/2 
Rain is . . an Earthly humor, or fumosities drawn up out of 
the Water and Earth. 172$ Leont tr. Albertis Archit. I. 
3/1 Whether the Wind be occasioned by a dry Fumosity 
of the Earth. 1750 tr. Leonardtts' Mirr. Slones 37 l‘he 
Red colour happens in perspicuous stones, when a lighted 
fumosity and a tender fire is infused in a perspicuous light. 

FumotlS (fi/7*m3s), a. [f. "L./fem-dstts (f. ffmtus 
smoke) + -OUS. Cl.'F./jimeux.] 

+ 1. Giving off fumes; esp. tending lo generate 
wind or gas in the stomach, flatulent. Obs. 

t477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. m Ashm. (1652)73 Fumous 
things alone. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chintrg. in. 1. iv. 90 
If it [an aposteme] came of to muche eatynge of fumous 
meates. x6io Barrouch ATeth. Physick i. xxiv. (1639) 40 He 
must abstaine from Garlick, Onions.. and such like fumous 
livings. x68S R. HoiMZ Armouty 111. 430/2 The Stopple, 
which hath a large Head, .contains the fumous Medicine. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Fumous, apt to fume up, that 
sends Fumes into the Head, heady, 
f 2. Consisting of fumes ; vaporous, windy. Obs. 

*534 Euyot Cast. Helthe iv. xii. 94 b, Let them abstein 
from meate, that tngender botches, .fumouse ructuacions or 
vapours. 1548-77 Vicarv Ana/, ii. (1888) 21 That Artere 
brmgeth with him from the lunges ayre to temper the 
fumous heate that is in the harte. 1604 Jas. I Counierbl. 
(Arb.) 98 Since the Subiect is but of Smoke, I thinke the 
fume of an Idle braine, may seme for a sufficient battery 
against so fumous and feeble an enemy. 1622 Woodall 
Surg. Alate Wks. (1633) 21 The Glister Instrument, fit for 
the exact giving of a vaporous, fumous, or dry Glister, &c. 
2678 R. RCussell] Geber 11. i. n. ii. 42 The subtile fumous 
Humidity, 

3. Pertaining to smoke or smoking. Now joctilar, 

1661 Evelyn Fumifugium i, 7 Those fumous Works many 
of them were either left off or spent but few Coales. 1830 
Lytton Paul Clifford II. iv. 100 As soon as the revellers 
had provided themselves with their wonted luxuries, pota- 
tory and fumous. 

t 4 . F^ull of passion, angry, fnrious. Obs. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vii. ii. (1554) 166 b, I^asty, fumous, 
with furies infernal Of wilful malice innocentes blood to 
shede. 1460 Paston Lett. No. 349 I. 514 Here hevedy and 
fumows langage. CZ526 Frith Disful. Purgat. (1829) 88 
A man’s enemy, .gatherelb together all that he can imagine, 
and so accuseth a man more of a fumous beat than of any 
verity. 1560 Holland Crl. Venus i 617 With _fax^ and 
face fumous. ^ x6^ H. More Ansivei' 84 Each maintaining 
their cause with like fumous Animosity. 

6. Bot. *= Fumose a. 3. 

x866 [see Fomose a. 3]. 

Hence rtvxuously adv. ; in quols. f angrily, 
furiously. 

1460 Poston Lett. No. 349 I. 512 Whan he seyd so 
fumowsly, ' Who so ever sey that of me, he lyeth falsly in 
hise hede, &c.’ 1526 Skelton Magnyf^yi2 And fumously 
addresse you. 1553 T. Wilson Rhct. (1580) 151 An other 
beyng sore offended .. said fumouslie unto hym, dooest 
thou heare me? a 1652 Brome Covent Garden i. Wks. 
1873 II, 17 Some have by the phrensie of despair Fumously 
run into the sea to throw Their wretched bodies. 

Fumrell, obs. form of Femerell. 

Fumy (fi?^‘mi), <x. [f. Fume -f - yL] Com- ; 
posed of, or full of, fumes, vapours, or smoke ; of 
the nature of fume or fumes. 

1570 Levins Alanip. 101/40 Fumye, fumosus. ^ 2591 
Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 1006 Blent With fumie mi.Tiiire 
of grosse nourishment. 2605 Timme Quersit. 1. ix. 36 
Ashes., have in them partly that which is earthie, and 
partly that which is fumie. 1635 Sir H. Wotton in Lis- 
inore Papers (1888) Ser. n. III. 219 This fumie Citie 
[London]. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 11. i. 953 The fumy Vapours 
And mounting Spirits of the deep-drunk Bowl. 279A 
Mathias Purs. Lit. (1803) 368 The fumy tint [of a smoked 
glass]. 1872 G Macdonald Parable in Wks. Fancy Kf 
Imag. IV. 71 Through the fumy, thickened air. 1885 
G. Meredith Diana I. i. 4 It knows enough for its fumy 
dubiousness. 

tb. Fumy ball-. ?‘a puff-ball’ (Halliw.); ?a 
bubble. 

1598 Hall Sat. iv. iv. All soft as is the falling thistle- 
down, Soft as the fumy ball, or Atemans crowne. 

Hence Pu'iiilly mv ., smokily. 

1855 in Ogilvie Supp. 


Ftiu (fpn), sb. [prob. f. Fun v.] 
fl. A cheat or trick ; a hoax, a prnclical joke, 
a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu, Fun, a Cheat or slippery 
Trick. 27x9 D U RFEY Pills (1872) V. 259 A Hackney Coach- 
irmn he did hug her, And was not this a very good Fun? 

2. Diversion, amusement, sport ; also, boisterous 
jocularity or gaiety, droller}'. 

Gohnson 17^5 stigmatizes it as ‘a low cant word’; in 
present use it is merely somewhat familiar.) 

2727 Swift AHsc. Epit. By--vords, Tho’ he talk’d much of 
virtue, his head always run Upon something or other she 
found better fun. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vi, Par- 
tridge . . vyas a great lover of what is called fun. 1752 E. 
Moore Gil Bias Prol. 25 Don’t mind me tho’, for all niy fun 
and jokes. _i767 H. Brooke Abo/ ^G«a/. I. 99 Yindex .. 
looked smilingly about him with much fun in his face. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1S52) II. 313 It is fun to them to 
break off an ornament, or disfigure a statue. 2790 Burns 
Tam o'Sha/iter 144 The mirth and fun grew fast and furious. 
2B37 Dickens Pickio. ii, ‘What's the fun?’ said a rather 
tall thin young man.^ 2845 S. C, Hall Bk, Gems 90 His 
wit and humour delightful, when it does not degenerate 
into ‘fun *. 2849 E. E. Napier E.xcurs. S. Africa II. 331 
Being better mounted than the rest of his troop, [he] pushed 
on to see more of the fun. 2887 Shearman Athletics fy 
Football 325 Most footballers play for the fun and the fun 
alone. 2889 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts^ 42 There is no 
fun in doing nothing when you have nothing to do. 2891 
Barinc-Gould In Troubadour-LatuI iv. 50, I do not see 
the fun of going to hotels of the first class. 

b. Phr. To make fun of, poke ftm at (a person, 
etc.): to ridicule. joke, sportively, 

not seriousl}'. {He, it {s') good, great fun\ a source 
of much amusement. Like fun : energetically, very 
quickly, vigorously. What fun I how very amus- 
ing 1 

2737 H. Walpole Corn. (1820) I. 17, I can’t help making 
fun of myself. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 157 The American . . 
in a dry way began to poke his fun at the unfortunate 
traveller. <12847 Mas. Lady of Manor\\\. xxi. 

250 Then j'ou won’t make fun of me, will j’ou ? 2848 

Lowell Biglozo P, Ser. i. iv. 98 Slickin’ together like fun. 
2849 Lytton Caxtons iq You would be verj* sorry' if j’our 
mamma were to., break it for fun. 2857 Hughes Tom 
Brown ii. iii, The bolts went Jo like fun. 2860 Gen, P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. III. exxvi. 82 Who knows but Volun- 
teer Rifles may make a campaign in the Holy Land, and 
mount guard over the production of the holy fire at Easter? 
‘What fun !’ 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 151 He may 
pretend in fun that^he has a bad memory. 2877 M. M. 
Grant SutuMaid iii. The races are great fun. 2892 N. 
Gould Double Event i He’.s such good fun, and he's so 
obliging. 2895 H. A. Kennedy in if^th Cent. Aug. 331, 

1 suppose the wood-carver was poking fun at him? 

3, Comb., srs, fun-loving 

^ 277s Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) II. 119 This fun-loving 
I Alicia. 289* Daily Neios 14 Julys/i A fun-loving, jolly, 

' prankish elf of a woman. 

Fun (ff^n), V. [Perh, a dialectal pronunc. of Fon 
V., to befool (not recorded after 15th c.).] 

1 . trans. To cheat, hoax; also, to cajole. Const. 
of, out of Obs. exc. dial. 

2685 Roxh, Ball, VII. 473 She had fun’d him of his Coin. 
a 2700 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew s.v., What do you Fun me ? 
Do you think to Sharper Trick me? 2744 Ozell ir. Bran- 
tome's Sp. Rhodomonladcs (ed. 2) 44 He that funs roe out 
cf her, may boldly say, he has fun’d the best Sword in 
France. 2785 Grose Diet, Vulg. Ton^ie s. v., Do j’oii 
think lo fun me out of it. x8zz Sporting Alag. XL. 86 
Sure your lordship wouldn’t be funning me. Z847-78 Halli- 
well, Fun, to cheat, to deceive, Somerset. z8% Elworthv 
JV. Somerset Word-bk, s. v., He’ve a-f^un me out o’ vower 
poun. 

2. [from the sb.] intr. To make fun or sport ; to 
indulge in fun ; to fool, joke. 

Z833 M. Scott Tom Cringle x, If it be . . Christian-like . . 
to be after funning and fuddling, while a fellow-creature . . 
stands before you, all but dead. z8s3 Autobiog, 

III. vii. 83 In later days he was often funning — I can find 
no other word to express it — in ‘ Blackwood '. z886 E. L. 
Bynner a .Surriage vi. 77 * Ye must be funnin’, sir-r ’, she 
almost gasped. 

Hence Pumning vbl. sb. 

1728 Gay Begg. Op. 11. Air xix, Cease your funning, Force 
or Cunning Never shall my Heart trapan. 1850 T. A. 
Trollope Impress. Wand. xxv. 377 He took upon him lo 
furnish amusement during the . . journey by a succession of 
funning. 1879 Seguin^ Black For. xiii. 222 He generallj* 
contrives that his victims sh,-!!! not materially suffer from 
his funning. 

Fun, obs, and dial. pa. pple. of Find. 

+ Ftma'mb’nlant. Obs. [as if acL L. 
bulant-em, pr. pple. of an assvimed vb. *funambu- 
lore to walk on a rope, f. ffaiambulus (see Funam- 
bule) or its elements.] A rope-walker, a funam- 
bulist. So Fnna'mbnlate v., to walk on a 
stretched rope (in mod. Diels.). Funa'xnbnla- 
tion, the action of walking on a rope. Fana'm- 
bnlator, a rope-walker, rnna'mbulatory a., 
pertaining to rope-walking ; that walks on a rope. 

2606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. Decay 911 
fain to stand like the *Funambulant Who seems lo tread 
the air. 2623 Cockeram n, a Rope w.alker. 

2722-92 Bailey, *Funambulation. 1797 E. Darwin ^ . 

Fern. Educ., Skating on the ice in winter, swimming in 

summer, funambulation or dancing on the 

2676-2732 Coles, *Funambulator. .a 

2883 Sala in Hlustr. Lond.Nezvs 

ship of young children to acrobats and 

Sir T. Browne Chr. Afor.u § 2 Tread softly and cir^m- 

spectiy in this *fun.ambulatOTy Track and narrow Rilh of 

(joodness. 2727-41 Chambers Cyf. s-v. lunatnbnlm, ^ 
the floraIia..heJd under Galba, there were funambulatoiy 
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elephants. x68o J, H. Ingram in Acacf^my z8 Feb, 153/2 
FunambuIator>' labours. 

f Fxma'inTjTlle, sir. Ohs. In 7 funarable. 
[ad. "L. funamhul-uSf f. fiiU'^is ro\)Q amhul-dre to 
•walk. Cf. '^.ftmambule.'] A rope-walker. 

1607 Evelyn Nuviisvt, 277 The late Famous Funamble 
Turk. 

Hence runa’mbxillc tz., of or pertaining to rope- 
walkers or rope-walking. 

1867 Land. Rev. 27 Apr. 480 M. Blondin created, as we 
are told, an era in the funambulic art. 

f I*iiia*inbule, S'. Obs.'-^ [f. Funasibule 
intr. To walk on a stretched rope. 

Hence f rmia*mbnling vbl. sb.^ the action of the 
vb. Also f runa’xnb-aler, a rope-walker. 

1650 B. DiscoUimiuiutn $ Now go I a funambuling, I 
wish I may go steady lest I tumble. 1659T0RRIANO, Arfe- 
gaidrcy a tumbler, a funeambuler, a dancer on ropes. 

Fuuambtllist (fir/nce’mbi;nist). [f. as prec. + 
- 1 ST.] A performer on the tight (or slack) rope, 
a rope-walker, a rope-dancer. 

*793 Looker-on No. 80 i» 3 What man will withhold from 
the funambulist the praise of justice, who considers his 
inflexible uprightness? X824 Heber jml. (ed. 2) 11. xx. 
334 Tricks which proved him to be a funambulist of con- 
siderable merit. 1847-8 Dc Quincey Protesianiisin Wks. 
VlII, 05 That would be a sad task for the most skilful of 
funambulists or theological tumblers. 1896 Daily News 
I Sept. 3 A Funambulist is a gentleman who . . on a rope. . 
turns sommersaults, leaps thro’ a ring, and plays on a fiddle 
while whirling like a Catharine wheeL 
So runa’mbulism [see rope-walking. 

1824 De Quincey Coiwersation Wks. 1890 X. 280 A sort 
of monster hired to play tricks of funambulism for the night. 
18S6A. Jessopp in Athenasum 20 Feb. 264 Horrible le.ssons 
of ghastly grammar and drearj’ funambulism yclept analysis 
of the sentence. 

II Fana'mbnlo. tznk. [Sp.orIt.,ad.L./««a/«- 
htbts : see Funambule.] A funambalist. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leam. ii. xv. §2. 58 The Trickes of 
Tumblers, Funambuloes, Baladynes. a *626 — Let. Disc. 
H. Saville in Resnseila/io (1657) 227 We see the Industry, 
and Practise, of Tumblers, and Funambulo’s. 1895 N. Q, 
8th Ser. VIII. 251 The conjurors and funambuloes of our 
adventurously impudent century, 
truna'mb'alous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. fii- 
nambttl-us (see KuNAMBOtE sb.) +-oos.] Of or 
pertaining to a rope-walker. 

1672^ Sir T. Brownc Lett. Friend (1690) 9 Tread softly 
and circumspectly in this funambulous Track and narrow 
Path of Goodness Icf. quot. 1682 in Funamoulatory]. 

II Puna-mbulus. Obs. PI. funambtili. [L, : 

see Funambule jA] A rope-dancer, 

a X614TAS. Melvill (1842) 487, 1 saw a funambulus, 

a Frenchman, _ play strang and incredible prattiks upon 
stented takell in the Palace-close, a 1639 ^Votton In Reliq. 
(1651) 484 Walking not like a Funambulus upon a Cord, 
but upon the edge of a rasor. 1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 
xxii, 240 Our Funambuli and Tumblers. x686 Plot Staf- 
fonish. vii. 239 Spiders, .will winde up the thred shorter till 
it is very straight, as the Funambuli strain their roaps. 
Ftmction (fp'gk/an), sb. Also 6 funccion, 
[a. function {¥. fonction, cf, li.funzioney Sp, 
funcion)f ad. h./tmctibn-em, n. of action f. fttngi 
{fungor) to perform.] 

T 1. In etymological sense : The action of per- 
forming; discharge or performance < 7 /" (something), 
1597 Daniel C/t'. IParsvu xciii, His hand, his eye, his 
wits all present, wrought The function of the glorious Part 
he bcares. 1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. X70X Swift Con. 
tests Nobles ^ Com, Wks. 1755 II. i. 50 A representing 
commoner in the function of his publick calling. 1755 in 
JoM.vsoN. Hence in mod. Dict.s, 

T2. Activity; action in general, whether physical 
or mental. Of a person : Bearing, gestures. Obs. 

*579 Byly Euphues (Arb.) 142 A trifold kinde of life, 
Actiue, which is about ciuil function, and administration. 
1602 SiiAks. Ham. 11. ii. 582 Tearcs in his eyes.. A brokep 
voyce, and his whole Function suiting With Formes, to his 
Conceit. 1605 — Macb. i. ili, 140 Function is smother’d 
in surmise. 

3. The special kind of activity proper to any- 
thing; the mode of action by which it fulfils its 
purpose. Also in generalized application, csp. 
XPhys.") as contrasted with structure. 

a. of a physical organ ; in early use of animal 
organisms only ; later of vegetable. Often pre- 
ceded by some defining word, as animaly organic^ 
vitaly etc. 

1590 SffAKS. IHids. N. lit. ii. 177 Dark night, that from 
the eye his function takes, nie care more qulcke of appre- 
hension makes. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig., Afol. 500 The 
Earth. .modified into a frame fit for the functions of life. 
1692 Bentley Roy/e Led. viii. 284 If our Air had not been 
a spring:)’ Elastical Body, no Animal could have exercised 
the very Function of Ucspiraiion. 2704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (1711) 22 Animal Spirits, .sers-c to execute other 
Functions besides that of Motion. X797 M. Baillie Morb. 
Anat. (1807) 285 There is little disadvantage to the animal 
functions produced by this variety. \Zo8 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 
386 Before we can. .understand the functions of the nerves, 
we must understand those of the brain. X813 Sir H. Daw 
Agric.Chem.(iZn^ "54, The same. .law. .is. .essential to the 
functions of vegetable life. x83t Brewster Nat. Magic 
iii. (1833)51 Some accidental and temporary derangement 
of the vit.al functions. 2838 T. Thosison CAem. Org. Rodtes 
983 The functions of the leaves during the day are very 
ujflereni from what they are during the night, 1862 Darwin 
Fertil. Orchids ii. 65 These points of structure and function. 
Vines Sadis' Rot. 730 If the , . limits mentioned .. arc 
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exceeded, the functions of the plant may . . simply come to 
rest. 1886 A. WiNcHELL Walks ^ Talks Geol. Field 260 They 
[Pterosaurs] foreshadowed birds.. in the flying function. 

b. of the intellectual and moral powers, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Otk. It. ii. 354 As her Appetite shall play the 

God, With his weake Function. X671 Milton Samson 596 
Nature within me seems In all her functions weary of her- 
self. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (183^) III. 192 The func- 
tions of comparison, Judgment, and interpretation. x863 
Farrar Silence V. li. (1875)33 *l he first function of the 
conscience is to warn. 

c. of things in general. 

154X R, Copland GalyetPs Tera^. 2 Cj, There be two 
fyrste dyfferences of the functions and actions of medycyne. 
1776 Adam Smith W, N. i. iv. (1869) I. 25 These rude bars, 
therefore, performed at this time the function of money. 1805- 
17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) i^TTie letters are placed 
as if all the angles and edges had different functions. X854 
Brewster More Worlds v. 93 The sun has a great function 
to perform in controlling the movements of the whole system. 
1862 H. Spencer First Princ. i. i. § 2 (1875) 8 They assert 
that the sole function of the State is the protection of persons 
against each other, and against a foreign foe. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle's N. § 210 The function of historical painting. 

4. The kind of action proper to a person as be- 
longing to a particular class, esp. to the holder of 
any office; hence, the office itself, an employment, 
profession, calling, trade. 

*533 More Confut. Barnes viii. Wks. 761/1 (Barnes values 
his own prayers above those of Our Lady and the saints] 
because thesaynies be al departed hence.. and be no lenger 
of our funccion. 1564 Brief Exam. Garmentes make 

not the person knowen by name, but his common function. 
xSj^Ork. inD. Irving Hist. Scot. Poetry(iS6i) isxl'hccon- 
traveners hereof, if they be ministers, to be secludit fra the 
function. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. i. « 1627) 1 A Discourse be- 
tweene two Schoolemasters, Concerning their function. 1662 
Bk. Com. Prayer Ember Week, To those which shall 

be ordained to any holy function. 1706 Estcourt Fair 
Examp. IV. i, If I don't succeed here, 1*11 renounce the 
Honour of my Function. 1725 De Foe Foy. round World 
(1840) 210 Exercise no other function than that of a phy- 
sician. 17^1 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 85 With per- 
fidy to their colleagues I'n function. 179S — Regie. Peace 
i, Wks. IX. 8r One of the very first acts, by which it 
auspicated its entrance into function. x8ii Lamb Good Clerk 
Misc- Wks. (1871) 385 The quill, which is the badge of his 
function, stuck behind his dexter car. 1862 Stanley yew. 
Ch.^ (1877) I. xix. 36^ The Jewish Prophets . . included within 
their number functions so different as those of king and 
peasant. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 118 Then at thy 
noble function toil. 2878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, viii. 
252 It is our function as ministers to satisfy the wants, .of 
the higher life of man. 

f b. collect. The persons following a profession 
or trade ; an order, class. Ohs. 

c 1580 in Rye Crcwrr(i87o)p.lxiii,The Peere..willyealde 
further meanes of trade and w'ourke to every function. 
x6i3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 146 The Scribes are not 
a Sect, but a function. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. m. 

§ 145 The Earl of Essex was rather Displeased wTih the 
Person of the Arch- Bishop .. than Indevoted to the Func- 
tion. .<* *7x3 Ellwood Autobiog. (1765) 19, I went, .to hear 
the Minister of Chinner ; and this was the last time I ever 
went to hear any of that Function. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxi. 
177 Thy couTird function ever is in fear (said to a priest). 
2732 Fielding Miser m. iv, Never was a person of my 
function so used. 

c, pi. Official duties. 

2550 Bale APol. 105b, Preferrynge vyrgynyte as.. more 
free to all godly funccions. 15^ JBp. W. Barlow Three 
Sennfu. 71 EytherPrinceorSubiect fayling in their seuerall 
functions and places. 1703 Maundrell yerus. (1732) 

71 More, .exact in iheirfunctionsthantheotherMonks. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol. 1 . 335 They were in some particular func- 
tions the most accurate, .of any creatures upon earth. 1792 
J, Barlow Const, of 1791, 5 The quantity of prejudice with 
which their functions called them to contend, 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 44 The mule performs In Spain the 
functions of the camel in the Ekist. x868 Helps Realmah 
ill. (1876) 43 Ministers are worked to death by their double 
functions — parliamentary and oflicial. 1874 Farrar Christ 
86 Caiaphas and Annas were dividing the functions of 
a priesthood which they disgraced. 

6 . A religious ceremony ; orig. in the Roman 
Catholic Church. (Cf, \\.. funzione^ 

2640 in Trans. St. Paul s Eccles, See. 1. 46 Wee have had 
neyiher prayers nor any other function her thes two yers. 
1670-^ Lassels Voy.ItalyW. 33 A cross set with Diamonds 
and Pearls which the Pope wears at his breast in great 
functions. 1741 Middleton Cicero 1. vi. 416 The dedi- 
cation was not performed with any of the solemn words and 
rites which such a function required. 27^^ Mrs. Piozzi 
yourn. France I. 83 Hie Christmas functions here were 
showy. x8i8 H. V. Elliott Let. in Bateman Life iv. (1870) 
70 These were the finest parts of the ‘Function* as it is 
called. 1855 Thackeray Nesveomes 'fhe function over, 
one almost expects to see the sextons put brown hollands 
over the pews. 2868 Browning Ring ff Bk. iv. 439 After 
function's done with, down wc go. 1884 Sat. Rci>. 7 June 
745/2 On Wednesday and I'hursday la.se week there were 
functions in two adjacent Cathedrals. 

b. [? after ^^, /uncion'. see <iuot. 1858 .] A 
public ceremony ; a social or festive meeting con- 
ducted with form and ceremony. 

[1858 W, Stuart Let. in Hare Story Two Noble Lives 
(1893J 431, I hope that Char, s journal will have done 

justice to the Raiah of Mysore and his funcion along the 
road to receive her.] 2^4 Kingsley Rom. ^ Tent. 123 
Then was held a grand function. Dietrich, .had Italy ceded 
to him by a ‘Pragmatic* sanction. 2B78 Bf.sant it Rice 
Celia’s Arb. xxxvii. There was a Function of some kind — 
a Launch— a Reception— a Royal Visit—going on in the 
Dockyard. 2884 £ara/«. ix Nov. 5/2 The American I 

people arc fond of functions. 2894 Du Maurier Trilby I 
(1895) 333 A prandial function which did not promise to be ; 
verj’ amusing. . j 
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' 6. Math. A variable quantity regarded in its re- 

lation to one or more other variables in terms of 
I which it may be expressed, or on the value of which 
its own value depends. 

[This use of the L.fwictio is due to Leibnitz and his 
associates. A paper in the Acta Emdilorum for 16^2, pp, 
169-170, signed ‘O. V. E.’, but prob. written by Leibnitz, 
uses funciioncs in a sense hardly different from its ordinary 
untechnical sense, to denote the various ‘offices’ which a 
straight line may fulfil in relation to a curve, viz. its tangent, 
normal, etc. In the same journal for i6p4, p. 316, Leibnitz 
defines functio as ‘a part of a straight line which is cut off 
by straight lines drawn solely by means of a fixed point, 
and of a point in the curve which is given together with its 
degree of curvature ' ; the examples given being the ordi- 
nate, abscissa, tangent, normal, etc. As the functiones (in 
Leibnitz' sense) of a curve are variable quantities having a 
fixed mutual relation, this use of the word easily developed 
into the modern sense, which occurs in the writings of the 
Bernoullis early in the i8lh c. A somewhat peculiar use 
occurs about 1713, in Leibnitz’ Hist, et Origo Calc. Diff. 
{Math. Schriflcn ed. Gerhardt V. 408),^ where he says that 
just as constant quantities have their ‘functions’, viz, 
powers^ and roots, so variables have also ‘functions’ of a 
third kind, viz. differentials.) 

*779 Chambers' Cycl. (ed. Rees) s. v., The term function 
■ is used in algebra, for an analytical expression any way 
compounded of a variable quantity, and of numbers, or con- 
stant quantities. 2789 Waring in 7Vn:#«. LXXIX. 184 
Let a quantity P be a function of a:", or the fluent of a function 
nixy.x. 2816 Babbage, etc. tr, Lacroix's Diff. ^ Jnt. Calc.z 

Letus takea function a little more complicated, «=a.r2. 1837 

Brewster Magnet. 245 Whether the quantity and deviation 
at any point could be expressed by any function of the lati- 
tude and longitude of that point. 2885 Watson & Burbury 
Math. Th. Electr. ^ Magn. \. 242 The functions <i>n and 
may be positive or negative. 2892 J. Edwards Diff. 
Calculus i. § 6 (ed. 2) 2 When one quantity depends upon 
another or upon a system of others, so that it assumes a 
definite value when a system of definite values is given to 
the others, it is called a function of those others. 2893 
Forsyth Theory of Functions 8 A complex quantity «* is a 
function of another complex quantity z when they change 
together in such a manner that the value of ^ is inde- 
pendent of the differential element dz. This is Riemann’s 
definition. 

iransf. 2876 L. Tollemache in Forln. Rev. Jnn. iio^ A 
man’s fortitude under given painful conditions is a function 
of two variables. 

Hence Functioned ppl. a., furnished with or 
having a function, 

iB8z A t/ienxum 18 Nov. 657/2 Imagine a spiritual being 
so placed, so surrounded, and so functioned. 

Puuction (fc-qkjan), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 
foncltonner.] 

1. tntr. To fulfil a function ; to perform one’s 
duty or part ; to operate ; to act. 

1856 Masson Chatterton n. iv. {1874) 227 Debt, though 
negative property, still is a kind of property, and functions 
as such to the advantage of its possessor. 2862 Marsh 
Eng. Lang. 40 When played upon by an expert operator it 
functioned, as the French .say, ver\' well. 2876 Maudsley 
Physiol, Mind v. 328 The mind will function along certain 
definite lines or paths. 1889 Edin. Rev. Oct. 523 No^ in- 
strument of des^tism..has ever functioned with so Httle 
noise. 2894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 257 In the higher 
groups the nutritive system is.. the first to function, and 
the last to cease its work, 
b, F/iys. 

1878 Bell Gegenbanr's Comp. Anat. 7 We. .know Verte- 
brata in which the clefts function only for a time as respira- 
tory organs. 1887 2o0ct. 572/1 Groups.. having 

the nephridia functioning os efferent ducts for the gonads. 
2896 Life «5* Lett. G, y. Romattes 16 But in no case had 
it been shewn that they [nerves] functioned as such. 

2. To hold a 'function* (see Function jA 5 b) 
or ceremonial meeting. ? noncedtse. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 10 May 554/1 Two other Societies • . 

‘ functioned ' on the same day. 

Hence Fu'nctioning vbl. sb. and///, a. 
iB8x W, S. Tuke tr. Charcot's Clin. Led, 232 Disturb- 
ances resulting from ihe abnormal functioning of the affected . 
organ. 2894 Westm, Mag, 8 May 2/3 The mere show, the 
social functioning and ceremony, remains, although evciy- 
one knows that the life of the metropolis no longer expresses 
itself through the City Corporation. 2894 H. Drummond 
Ascent Man ii. 2x7 The still functioning muscles of the 
forehead. 

Punctional (fp'qkjsnal), [f. Function jA . 

+ -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to some function or office ; 
official. In weaker sense : Formal. 

1632 J. Burges Ausw. Rejoined sq$ The title of holmes is 
not plwaies personall, but often functional! .. thus .. the 
Levites and Priests. .were stiled holy. 2860 S. Wilber- 
FORCE Addr. Ordin. 23 The validity.. of.. functional acts., 
is not affected by the unworthiness of the appointed agent. 
2874 H. R. Reynolds yohn Bapt. v. § 3. 351 He had 
certain national. .oflTjces to fill, for which He needed specific 
and functional introduction. 2889 Pall Mall G. 23 May 5/t 
Some.. functional speeches followed. 

2. Phys. a. Of or pertaining to the functions of 
an organ. Of diseases : Affecting tlie functions 
only, not structural or organic, b. Of an organ : 
Serving a function (opposed to rtiditiieular)*). 

1843 Sir C. Scudamore Fisit Grdfenberg 53 It seems 
probable that more than functional error in the membranes 
of the brain and spin.al marrow exists in this case. 287* 
Darwin Emotions vi. 164 It would appear .. that the 
lachrj'mal glands do not. .come to full functional activity 
at a vcr>' early period of life. 2871 Maudsley Resppnt. tn 
Mcni. Vis. iL 44 It Is with so-callcd functional diseases- 
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such as epilepsy, chorea, neuralgia. 1884 Cassell's Family 
Mag. Feb. 143/2 Functional disease of the heart. 

irans/. 1864 Reader 24 Dec. 792/2 The stage never 
needed a tonic more. I'here are many indications of re- 
turning health, amid all its symptoms of weakness and 
functional derangement. 1875 Blake Zool. 25 The hoofs 
may be . . 2 functional and 2 rudimental, as in the greatest 
number of ruminant types. *879 Sir G. Scott Lett. A rchil. 
II. 190 RIylast lecture brought the subject of vaulting to 
its full functional development. 

3 . Math, Of or pertaining to a function : see 
p- UNCTION sb, 6. 

1806 Gompertz in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 176 This theorem 
evidently supposes that the functional values of f>z are 
distinct in the general expression for the sum of the series. 
2815 Babbage Ibid. CV. 11. 390 A functional equation is 
said to be of the first order, when it contains only the first 
function of the unknown quantity, Ibid.^ a, / 3 , 7, &c. are 
known functional characteri«;tics. i860 Boole Finite Dijf. 
xi. 218 The most general definition of a functional equation 
is that it expresses a relation arising from the forms of 
functions ; a relation therefore which is independent of the 
particular values of the subject variable. 

Hence Punctiona'lity, functional character; in 
Math., the condition of being a function. Pu'nc- 
tlonaXize v., to place or assign to some function 
or office (Webster 1864). 

1872 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 252 The old native 
Latin, whose vitality and functionality was all but purely 
flectional. 1879 Cayley in Eucyd. Brit. IX. 8i8y^i Func- 
tionality in Analysis is dependence on a variable or 
variables. 

Punctionally (fu-gk-Janali), adv. [f. Func- 
tional a. + -LY In a functional manner ; uith 
respect to the functions ; in the discharge of the 
functions. 

1820 W. Lawrence Led. ii. 263 The organ is said to be 
functionally disordered. 2846 Owen Brit. Fossil Mamm. 
433 The horned Ruminants, for example, manifest transi- 
torily in the embryo-state the germs of upper incisors and 
canines, which disappear before birth, but which were 
retained and functionally developed in the cloven-footed 
Anoplothere. 2854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 256 Its 
muscle becomes(functionaIly I an adductor. 1879 H. Spencer 
Data of Ethics xi. 188 Functionally produced modifi- 
cations. 2882 Vines Sach^ Bot. 919 The male organs of 
species-hybrids are functionally weak to a higher degree 
than the female organs. 

Functionarism (fo'gkjanariz’m). {f. Func- 
tionary + -ism,] The system of administration 
by means of functionaries ; the characteristic bear- 
ing and manner of functionaries ; officialism. 

184a Tail's Mag. IX. 177 That new power which in this 
countiy is termed official patronage, and which Mr, Laing 
calls Functionarism. 2851 Hr. Martineau Nisi. Peace 
(1877]^ III. IV. xiii. 221 By a rapid and perpetual extension of 
functionarism . . he was casting^ a net over France. 2880 
Contemp. Rev, Mar. 432 Functionarism is one of the most 
characteristic phenomena in Germany. 288^ Sat. Rtnt. 

3 Oct.'463 What Mr. Newmarch called ‘functionarism' in 
opposition to individualism — the State undertaking the 
functions of the individual. 

Functionary (fu'gkjsnari), sb. [f. Function 
sb. + -ARY 1 , after Y.fondioimaire^ One invested 
with a function; one who has certain functions or 
duties to perform ; an official. 

2791 Burke Th. W/?a/rfWks. VII. 29 Their republick, 
Is to have a first functionary (as they call him) under the 
name of king, or not, as they think fit. 28x6 J. Scott Vis. 
Paris (ed. 5) Pref. 61 Several houses have been burnt, and 
an unfortunate functionary cut to pieces. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. (C. D. ed.)’ig5 A female functionary, a nurse. . 
2879 Froude Csesar xviii. 303 Legitimate functionaries to 
carry on the government, 

Fu’nctionary, a. [f. Fonction sb. + -aby 2 .] 

1. = Functional 2 . 

282Z-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 59 The disease 
may., commence in some structural or functionary affection 
of the abdominal organs. 

2. Official; —Funct’Ion.vl i. 

2862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. xllx. xi8 In order 
that these offices should be adequately filled, .it was neces- 
sary to maintain this functionary reservoir constantly at 
the same exalted level. 1882-3 Scknjf’s Encycl. Relig, 
Knoxvl. II. 1310 The functionary duties of the Levites. 
2895 IVestm. Getz. 23 Aug. 2/3 Let us have done with these 
fictions of functionary superiority. 

Functionate (fyqkjsntf’t), v. Somewhat rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ate 3.] intr. To perform one’s 
function ; to work, operate ; to officiate. Hence 
Fu*notionating vbl. sb., in quot, attrib, 

2856 Lever Martins of Cro'M. 149 The worst of the class 
is, they’ll only functionate for your grand dinners, and 
they leave your every-day meal to some inferior in the de- 
partment. 1869 Daily News xi June, The reflective faculty 
remains in undisturbed rcMse. As the French say, it does 
not ‘functionate’. 1873 E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 40 
The muscles and the brain cannot functionate in their best 
way at the same moment. 1891 D. Wilson Right Hand 
187 The existence, then, of greater nutrition and greater 
functionating ability in the left hemisphere might well be 
assumed. 

Functiouize (fo’qkjansiz), V. rare. [f. Func- 
tion sb. + -izE.] = Function v. 1 . 

x868 N. Porter Human Intellect Introd. iv. § 41. S 5 A. 
soul that is self-conscious is not so singular as a brain 
functionizing about Itself and its own being. 

Functionless (fu-qklanles), a. [f. as prec. + 
•LESS.] Having no function : chiefly in physio- 
logical sense, Cf, Function sb. 3 a. 

18^ Fonblanque Eng. under Seven Admin. (1837) III. 
296 Its nominal functionless minister. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. 


Anat, III. 238/r Clavicles ..almost obsolete and function- 
less, 1872 Darwin Dese. Man I. i. 29 The os coccyx in 
man, though functionless as a tail, plainly represents this 
part in other vertebrate animals. 2879 A. W. Bennett 
in Academy 32 A fifth stamen, which however is functionless, 
so far as the ordinary purpose of .stamens is concerned. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 6/2 These organs are quite 
functionless as wings. 1894 J.R. Iluncworth 
ii. (1895) 52 Capabilities .. which we cannot conceive ulti- 
mately frustrated and functionless. 

Fund (fwnd), sb. [ad. L..futid-us the bottom ; 
also, a piece df land. Cf. Fond sb. 

^ P>///rfand fond were used indiscriminately in the 17th c. ; 
in the 18th c. fond went out of use. The senses represent 
those of Y.fomi^fonds, rather than those of L. fundus.} 
fl. The bottom; in various applications ; occas. 
fhys. = F undus. In the fund ( = F. dans h fondy 
au fond) : at bottom. Fund of grass ; a low-lying 
grass-plat. Cf. Bottom 4 b. Obs. 

2677 Gale Crt. GentilesW. iv. 36 Anad ventitiousjoy, which 
hath nofundeorbottome. 1682 H. MoROtftneZ. GlanviWs 
Lux 0 . 18 Objects ofSight, whose Chief, if notonely Images, 
are in the fund of the Eye. 2705 Vanbrugh Confed. 1 v. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 431/2 In the fund she is the softest, sweetest, 
gentlest lady breathing. 2709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 77. 2/1 
A Glass-Bubble, .fix’d, .to the Fund of a Vessel. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 6x Bowling-Greens, or 
hollow Funds of Grass. 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(*757) II. 281 So that the Wound may be closed in its 
whole Length, from the Fund to the outward Orifice, a 1762 
Law Cotuf. IFeary PUgr. (1809) 58 This depth is called 
the center, the fund or bottom of the soul. 

•fb. A coach-seat. (Cf. F. carrosse a deux 
fonds.) Obs. 

2699 M. Lister Journ. Paris 12 The Coaches.. of the 
great Nobility . .have two Seats or Funds. 

C. of a medal. 

1697 Evelyn Nuntism. y\. 214 Moulding Medals, .in case 
they polish the Fund with any Tool, 'twill seem to have 
been trimm’d with more Niceness and Formality than is 
Genuine. 

d* 2. P'oundation, groundwork, basis ; only in 
immaterial sense ; —FondjAi, Upon one's own 
fund \ on one’s own account. Obs. 

2677 Gale Cri. Gentiles 11 . in. 143 A secret desire of Inde- 
pendence . . is graven on the very fund of our corrupt nature. 
26^ Bentley Phal. 75 The only Fund for this Conjecture 
is Hermippus’s Relation of Pythagoras’s Death. 1729 But- 
ler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 12 Weak ties indeed, and what 
may afford fund enough for ridicule. 2745 De Foe Eng. 
Tradesman Introd. (1841) I. 3 The. .British product, being 
the fund of its Inland trade. 2748 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 
II, cxciit. 239, I took to him for his resemblance to you; 
but am grown to love him upon hU own fund. 

3 . Source of supply ; a permanent stock that can 
be drawn upon : 

+ a. of material things. Rarely^/. Ohs. 

^ 269s Woodward Nat, Hist. Earthx. (1723)52 The Matter 
it self (beingl restored to its original Fund and Promptuary, 
the Earth. 27x6 R, Cotes in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 69 For 
let A B, represent the plane of the Horizon . . E F, a fund of 
Vapours or Exhalations at a considerable height above us. 
1725 li^odrcnv Corr. (1843) III. 231, I know not what funds 
they have of the papers of those times, 2757 A. Cooper Dis- 
tiller r. xviii. (1760) 79 Nor is this the only Fund of their 
Brandies. 2793 N. Vansittart Rejl, Propriety Peace 127 
An inexhaustible fund of recruits maybe drawn from Hun- 
gary, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 757 The norlhem parts 
are covered with wood, among which is an inexhaustible 
fund of large timber. 

b. of immaterial things; =Fond sb. 2; some- 
times with mixture of sense 2. T Out of ones own 
fund [ = F, de son fropre fonds'\ ; from one’s own 
stock of knowledge, out of one’s own head. 

a X704 T. Brown IPks. (1707) I. ii. 81 The translating 
most of the French letters gave me as much trouble as if 
I had written them out of my own fund. 1723 De Foe 
Col. fack (1840) 185 Nor had 1 a fund of religious know- 
ledge, 17^ Junius Lett. xvi. 73 There is a fund of good 
sense in tr.is countr>% which cannot be deceived. 2770 Lanc- 
horne Plutarch ixZig) 1 . 400/1 Learning, .ought not to 
be considered as mere [lastime and an useless fund for talk. 
2832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 80 When we get such 
afundoflabour as ibis at our command. 1B63 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xii. 300 Beatrice possesses a fund of hidden 
tenderness beneath her exterior gaiety and sarcasm. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile vi. 134 The Painter, . brings a fund 
of experience into the council. 

4 , a. sing. A stock or sum of money, esp. one 
set apart for a particular purpose. Cf. Fond sb. 3. 
Sinking fund*, see Sinking vbl. sb. 

Massachusetts Law 27 Oct., A fund for the repayment 
of all such sums. zjzS-j Swift Gulliver i. vi, Or, if that 
fund be deficient, it is largely supplied by the crown. 1764 
Goldsm. Trav. 202 And e’en those ills, that round his 
mansion rise, Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
*795 Gent/. Mag. Th® principal projector of the fund 
for decayed musicians. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, | 
A small fund raised by the conversion of some spare clothes 
into ready money. x 868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 25 There is 
a reserve fund, valued at from two to three times the 
amount of the yearly expenditure, 

b. pi. Money at a person’s disposal ; pecuniary 
resources. ( To be or put) in funds : in possession 
of money. 

X728 Young Love Fame i. (1757) 86 By your revenue 
measure y’our expence » And to your funds and acres join y’our 
sense. 1798 Vlzion L'pool Munic. Rec.iiZZS) IL 225 Your 
Committee has little doubt of its bringing into the Corpora- 
lion Funds a sum of money. 1848 Econ. 1. v. 1 2. 

(1876)41 Fundswhichhavenotj-etfoundan investment. 2849 
Thackeray Pendennis II. 17 When he had no funds 

he went on tick. 2873 C. Robinson N. S. IPales 93 An 


additional guarantee from the public funds of one-half the 
cost of building. 2879 Miss Braddon Cloz>. P'oet II. i. ii 
When he was in funds he preferred a hansom. 1895 Budd 
in Times XCIX. 545/1 With a view to putting the 

society in funds to pay its out-of-pocket disbursements. 

6. t a. sing. A portion of revenue set apart as a 
security for specified payments. Obs. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s. v., A Staunch Fund, 
a good Security, a 2725 Burnet Oxvtt Time (1734) II. 209 
The parliament went on slowly in fixing the fund for the 
Supplies they had voted. 2726-32 Tindal Rnpin's Hist. 
Eng. (1743) IL xvii. 13s Some good fund should be assigned 
her for the payment of what was due. 2740 W. Douglass 
Disc. Curr. Brit. Plant. Amer. 13 The 500,000/. lately pro- 
posed without Fund or Period. 2776 Adam Smith }P. N. 
y. iii. (1869) IL 513 The first general mortgage or fund, con- 
sisting of a prolongation to the first of August lyc^, of 
.several different ta-\es which would have expired %vithin 
a shorter term. 

fg. iBig J. 'MARSHALh Const. Opin. 152 Industry’, 

talents and integrity constitute a fund which is as confidently 
trusted as property itself. 

b. The Cptiblic) funds \ the stock of the national 
debt, considered as a mode of investment. 

(The origin of this sense may perh. be illustrated by phrases 
like ‘ to invest in securities'.) 

17x3 Steele Englishm. No. 55. 353 Methought my Mony 
chink’d.. for joy of the Safety of the rest 1 have in the 
Funds. 2783 CowpER Let. 23 Nov., If he be the happiest 
man who has least money in the funds. 2809 R. Langford 
Introd. Trade 52 Funds is a general term for money lent to 
government, and which constitutes the national debt. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xx, Look what the funds were on 
the 1st of March. 2875 W. S. Hayward Love agsf. World 
ii. 10 He. .must have close on a hundred and fifty thousand 
in the funds. 

+ 6. In sense of A farm. Obs.’~^ 

2708 Motteux Rabelais (2737) V. 230 You to your. .rural 
Fund migrate. 

7 . Printing. = Fount 2 . attrib. 

2683 fsee Fount 2695 Specimen of Let. to Univ. by 
Dr. John Fell, 5 Pair of Fund Cases. 1709 Tanner Let. 
3 Oct. in Hearne Collect. IL 458 They can have a new fund 
of Letter from Holland. 

8. Comb., fund-holder, one who has money 
invested in the public funds ; so fnndftolding 
ppl. adj.; fund-lord (formed by Cobbett after land~ 
lord), a magnate whose position is due to wealth 
invested in the funds ; fund-monger, one who 
speculates in the public funds ; whence fund» 
mongering vh\. sb. 

1797 Fox Sp. Assessed Tax Bill 14 Dec. Sp. (1825) VI. 
375 Would you tax the property of the *fund-holder? 282* 

H. Campbell in Examiner 25 May 333/1 In 1688.. the 
fundholder received about 80 quartern loaves for his pound 
sterling annuity. 2878 F. Harrison in /brrii. Rev. Nov, 697 
If the Sovereign State borrows money at 3 per cent., it., 
confersonthe mndholderalegal right. 1825 Cobbett Rur. 
Rides {xZyy) 1 . 81 The taxes being, in fact, tripled by Peel’s 
Bill, the *fundlords increase in riches. tBSS Pail Mall G, 
j 8 Apr. 3/1 The Rothschild family, .those land-absorbjng 
Fund-lords. 1862 N. Y. Tribune 12 June (Cent.) Importing 
that the present civil war has been got up by jobbers, 
swindlers and *fund-mongers. xBBS N, Amer. Rev. Sept. 
CXLIII. 220 Thoroughly imbued with its hostility to per- 
petual debt and *fund-mongering. 

Fund (fynd), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. Originally, to provide a ‘ fund * (see 
Fund sb. 5) for the regular payment of the interest 
on (an amount of public debt) ; hence, to convert 
(a floating debt) into a more or less permanent 
debt at a fixed rate of interest. 

2776 [see Funded///, a.], 27B9T. Jefferson JVrlt. (1859) 
II. 584 If they fund their public debt judiciously. . I believe 
they will be able to borrow any sums they please. 2802 
Addington in G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 513 Exchequer 
bills, which he says he shall., fund. 1845 M*^Culloch 
Taxation HI. ii. (2852) 454 Had it been funded in a six and 
a quarter or six and a half per cent, stock, the interest 
might have been reduced five and twenty years ago to 4 or 
44 per cent. 

2 . To put into a fund or store (see Fund sb. 3 b^ ; 
to collect ; to store (immaterial things). 

2806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) Vii. 
Introd., 1 have been little in a humour for.. noting them 
down in my tablets; — I have funded a few loose agonie.s, 
however. [? Allusion to sense 2.I 2845 Yo'RXiHandbk. Spain 

I. 50 Every day and everywhere we are unconsciously fund- 
ing a stock of treasures and pleasures of memory. 2879 
Family Herald "RlAll. 109 A reserve of lion-like courage 
was funded ready for use in that dull mass of matter. 

3 . To put (money) in the ‘funds’ (see Fund sb. 

5 b); to invest. 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 48, 1 . R. sent a hundred 
pounds over to his father, .who funded it in his son's name. 

4 . intr. To fund up ; to ‘ pay up *, provide funds. 
x888 Fenn Man with Shadozo II. xix. 223 You will have 

to fund up among the rest, if you don't want to see your 
poor parson in rags. 

Hence Pu'nding///. a., in sense i. 
a 2852 Moore Country Dance ^ Quad. 98 [John BulIJ un- 
fleeced by funding block heads. 

Fund, Pimd- : see Found, Found-. 

Fimda'ble (fo ndab’l), a. [f. Fukd». + 

Capable of being funded. ^ f .■ 

1884 Pall Malt G. 30 Apr. ti/a As for the Tcn-Fortics, 
they are now selling at their fundable value. 

Pundaco, obs. form of Fo.ndaco. , „ , . 
Ftindal (fo ndal), a. [f. Fd.vd-us + -AL.] Rclat- 
inf? to the fundus or base of an organ. 

1880 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Wont. x. (ed. 59 In- 
flammation., of the fundus uteri, fundal endomeinlis. 
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FUNDATORIAL. 


+ jPtmda'lity. Obs. Feudal Lazo. [ad. med.L. 
ftittddliias, f. ftnuldlis, f. "L. fundus an estate. Cf. 
Y.fondaliti.'l (See quot.) 

x6ix CoTGR., Fondalii^, fundalitie; right of, or interest in, 
the soyle; the title or estate of the l^rd of a soyle. 

II FlUl*da*nien. Obs. rare. [L.j f. futtddrc to 
Found.] Foundation, basis. 

1677 Galf. Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 168 Plato makes Religion 
to be the principal Fundamen of a Republic. xfyjZ Ibid. 
III. 131 The fundamen of clearing God from being the 
Author of sin is [etc.]. 

Fundament (r» ndanient). Also tfound- 
ment. Forms; 3-6foiid(e)-, fotmd(e)-,fund(e)- 
ment, (4-5 occas. in pi. -mens), 4, 7 fonda-, 5-7 
foundament, 5, 7 fundamente, 4- fundament. 

fondemejiti a. OY . fondement i—V.. fuudd- 
inent-um, f. fundare (see Found t;.-), f. fundus 
bottom: see Fund sh. The form fundament is 
directly from the Lat., and is therefore strictly a 
distinct word irom foundment^ but it is convenient 
to treat them together on account of the occurrence 
of mixed forms.] 

f 1 . The foundation or base of a wall, building, 
etc. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 131 Lat delue vnder fundement, 
& bou schalt hi nebe fj’nde A water pol. 13. . Settyn Sas- 
2112 (W.) Thai to*rent slon fram slon, The fondement 
to-brast anon. 2377 La.vcl. P. PL B. xix. 322 pere-with 
grace bigan to make a good foundement, And watieled it 
and walled it with his peynes & his passioun. 2426 Auue- 
LAY Poevts 23 5 if the fondment be false, the werke most 
nede falle. 1481 Ckxtq^ Godfrey The fondementes of 
it ben in the holy montaynes. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 
II. 261 Ane castell..Quhairof the fundament restis3it to se. 
2558 Kennedy Contpend. Traci, in IVodr. Soc. Misc. 
(1844) i6o Thaye did big firmelye on that sure roke and 
fundament. 

iransf. and a 1300 Cursor M. 21739 It [be croice] es 
. . Fondement of ur clergi. c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints^ Petrus 9 
For-bi cane criste apone hym lay b^ fundament of haly 
kirk. 1377 Lancl. P. PI, B. xiv. 199 Elies is al owrc 
labour losie . . if fals he \>t foundement. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov. viii. 29 Whan he heeng vp the foundemens of 
the erthe. CX449 Pecock Repr. 438 It [Cephas] is^also 
a word of Sire tunge in which it is as miche to seie as 
fundament or ground or stable. 2521 Fisher Serm. agst. 
Luther Wks. (1876) 322 That grete foundament of the 
chirche and most stable stone. 1678 Butler Hud. in. 
ii. 2598 As in Bodies Natural The Rump’s the Fundament 
of all. 

+ b. A surface on wliich to stand, footing. Obs. 
c 2428 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 243 Ther fete fallen fonde* 
ment. 

= Foundation 6. Ohs. 

c 2374 Chaucer Booth, iv. pr. iv. 100 (Camb. MS.) The 
which thing sustenyd by a stronge fowndement of resouns. 
2474 Caxton Chesse 72 The first fondement of Justyce is 
that no man shold noye ne greue other, 2482 — Alyrr. ij. 
XXV. 217 The sonne is the foundement of alle hete and of 
alle tyme. 2533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 27^ Articulis..as 
thay ar contenit in the creid ouhair thay haiff thair grund 
and fundment prowine be the balie urit. 1536 Bellenoen 
Cru/i. .S'ftJ/. (1821) II. los, 1 think it expedient, .to preche 
first the foundment of the Cristin faith. 2554 Knox Godly 
Let, Cj, The fundament and reason, why, he wil neither 
offer sacrefice to Idols, neither yet defyle iiys mouthe with 
their names. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 45 There is 
nothing in MoraUtie but has some relation to . . human 
nature as its subject and fundament. 

3 . The lower part of the body, on which one sits ; 
the buttocks ; also, the orifice of the intestines, the 
anus. In birds, the vent. 

1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 6340 pe luber bef* -smot him boru 
be fondement. c 2340 Cursor AI. 22395 (Fairf.) Alle b^ filb 
of his magh salle breste out atie his fondament for drede. 
2480 Caxton Chron. Eng, cxcvii. 174 He .. with a spere 
smote the noble knyght in to the foundament soo that his 
bowels comen oute there. 2486 Bk. St. Albans C v, Anoynt 
hir fundement with Oyll, 2533 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1539) 
56b, It amendeih the affectesof. .the fundement. x6o7Tor- 
ST.\S. Fonr-f. A’rrtr/j(i6s8) 148 The falling of the fundament. 
2656 Ridcley Pract. Physick 35 Cock chickens made bare 
at the Fundament. 26^ Sir R. Sibcald in Phil. Trans. 
XX. 266 He hath passed Three by the Fundament. 1727 
Swift ( 7 «///Trrin. V, The orifice of the fundament. 2754 
Connoisseur No. 5 r 12 Applying his foot directly to my 
fundament, 2872 Napiieys Prer. Cure Dis. 11. iv. 546 
The end may be attained by the pressure of a warm cloth 
against the fundament 

b. Comb., as fandament-bot (see quot.). 

2836 Penny Cycl. V. 262 The CEstrtts hsemorrhoidalis, or 
funiTai»cnl*bor. 

4 . (See quot.) 

2894 Gould Illusir. Diet. Aled. etc.. Fundament, in 
embryology, the rudiment. 

i* II. 6. The action of founding or establishing ; 
also, something that is founded, an institution. Obs. 

c 2394 P. PL Crede 250 Our foundement was first of l>e 
obere. 2523 Douglas m. i. 37 Begouth I first set 

wallis of a citie AlUhocht my fundment was inforiunate, 
2536 Bellknden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 6 Thay .. maid the 
first foundement of the nobil re.alme of France, 
iSmdamental (fundame*ntal),<i. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L, fnndamenldlis, f. funddmenium ; see 
Fund.vment and -al. Cf. Y.fondamental.'] 

A. adj. 

tl. Of or pertaining to the foundation or base 
of a building. Obs. 

i6rt CoKVAT Crudities 503 Conrade ., placed the first 
fundamentall stone with his ownc handes, 2632 Lithcow 
Ttav, in. 223 The fundamentall walls yet extant. 0x650 


Z. Boyd in Zio7i's Flowers (1855) Introd. 50 Christ the 
fundamental stone. 1769 Aliddlcscx Jrnl. 22-14 Sept. 2/2 
Near 300/. expended in fundamental repairs [of a tavern]. 

fb. Having a foundation, fixed, not temporar)’. 
Obs. rare~'. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. xS ‘ Let us build here 
three tabernacles', movable tilts? No; fundamental and 
constant habitations. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the foundation or ground- 
work, going to the root of the matter. 

02449 Pecock Repr. iii. xix. 413 Aftir sure fundamental 
encerche. 1658 A. Fox IVurlz’ Surg. i. vi. 25 'I’he true 
signs, whereby you may have a fundamental information of 
a wounds condition. 2659 Pearson Creed (1839) 5 If there 
be any fundamental distinction in the authority of the 
testimony. 2782 J. Moore ViewSoc. //.(1790) I. viii. 80 Before 
they could submit to such a fundamental change. 2860 
Tyndall Glac. ii. i. 227 The fundamental analogy of sound 
and light is thus before us. 2868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. v. 120 The consideration involves' the fundamental 
question of what is a University. 

3 . Serving as the foundation or base on which 
something is built. Chiefly and now exclusively 
in immaterial applications. Hence, forming an 
essential or indispensable part of a system, institu- 
tion, etc. Const, to (rarely of). 

x6oi Shaks. AlLs IVell rrr. i, 2 Now haue you heard The 
fundamentall reasons of this warre. 2642 Vind. Sinec‘ 
tymnuus iv. 56 Fundamentall laws are not subject to 
alteration. 2649 Blithe Eng. Ivtprov. Iinpr. (1653) 223 
The Sheath and plough-head, which is the materiall funda- 
mentall peece in the Plough, must be made of heart of Oak. 
2650 Fuller Pisgah ii. xi. 235 Samson applied himself to 
the two pillars most fundamentall to the roof of Dagons 
Temple, a 2705 Howe in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. 
2 Former mercies are fundamental to later ones. 2728 Prior 
Power zij Their illsall built on life, that fundamental ill. 2771 
ywtius Lett, lix, 304 The fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity may still be preserved. 2785 Reid Int. Po^vers 60Z 
The fundamental rules of poetry and music and painting, 
and dramatic action, and eloquence, have always been 
the same, and will be to the end of the world. 2835 J. 
Harris Gf. Teacher (1837) 87 The existence of the Deity is 
a truth fundamental of every other. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola iii. xx, The ideas of strict law and order were 
fundamental to all his political teaching, 1876 Mozlev 
Univ, Serrn. iv. (1877) 88 How low down in a man some- 
times, .lies the fundamental motive which sways his life ! 

b. Primary, original ; from which others are 
derived. 

£rz<^49 Pecock Repr. 111. xii. 350 Noon fundamental 
cronicler or Storier writith therof saue Girald. 2868 
Carpenter in Set. Opin. 6 Jan. 274/2 Of the most varied 
.shapes, apparently referrible to the Astrorhiza Ihmcola as 
their fundamental type. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. vii, 
262 In the noun the nominative was regarded as the funda- 
mental case. 1879 tr. ScutpePs Aiitm. Life 12 To show . , 
how such a change in the organ might be effected side by 
side with permanence of the fundamental form. z88x 
Westcott Si Hort Grk, H. T. Introd. § 25 The fundamental 
editions were those of Erasmus, .and of Stunica. 

c. esp. Math, and Cryst. 

2570 Dee Math. Pref. 30 Diuide the side of your Funda- 
mental! Cube into so many mquall partes. 2669 Sturmy 
MaHnePs Ale^. n. 47 Therefore we will demonstrate the 
fund.imental Diagram of the Mathematical Scale. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey)^ Fundamental Diagram, a Pro- 
jection of the Sphere in a Plane &c. 2721-92 in Bailey. 
2805-27 R. Jameson Char. Mitu (ed. 3) 220 A fundamental 
figure IS said to be acuminated when [etc.]. 2875 Everett 
C. G. S. Syst. UfiitsW. 7 The quantities commonly selected 
to serve as the fundamental units are — a definite length, 
a definite mass, a definite interval of time. 288* Minchin 
Unipi. Kinemat. 235 In virtue of the fundamental equations 
(2) of No. 2, we have [etc.]. 2888 Lockwoods Diet, Aleck. 
Engin., Fundamental Circle or Base Circle, a curve which 
is rolled over by a generating circle in the production of 
cycloidal curves. 2^3 Forsyth Th. Functions 591 There 
is considerable fteedom of choice of an initial region of 
reference, which may be called a fundamental region. Ibid. 
603 It is a circle being the inverse of aline; it is unaltered 
by the substitutions of the new group, and it is therefore 
called the fundamental circle of this group, 

4 . Of strata : Lying at the bottom. 

1799 Kirwan GeoL Ess. 42 Mr. Eversman. .tells us that 
the fundamental rock of Scotland is a mass of the granitic 
kind. 2830 Lyell Princ, Geol. I. 202 The fundamental 
rock.. is a black slate. 2862 W. Fairbairn Addr. Brit. 
Assoc.^ He has proved the existence of a fundamental 
gneiss, on which all the other rocks repose, 

5 . Biol, and Bot. (See quots.) 

2856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, Fundamental-orgatis, 
the nutritive organs absolutely essential to the existence of 
the indi%’idual. 2866 Treas. Bot., Fundamental, constituting 
the essential part of anything; in a plant, the axis and its 
appendages. 2882 Vinf.s Sachs' Bot. 155 Epidermal and 
fundamental tissues. 2885 Syd, Soc. Lex., Ftiudamenial 
organs, term applied by von Baer to the primary structures 
which directly issue from the blastoderm in the form of 
tube.s, and from which the permanent organs or structures 
are developed. 2894 Gould Illustr. Diet. Afed., etc., Fun~ 
damental Tissue, in biology, unspcclalired parenchyma; 
those tissues of a plant through which the nbro-vascular 
bundles are distributed. 

6. Afus. Applied to the lowest note of a chord, 
considered as the foundation or ‘root ’ of it ; also 
to the tone produced by the vibration of the whole 
of a sonorous body, as distinguished from the higher 
tones or Harjionics produced by that of its parts. 

Fuutiamcnial bass, a low note, or series of low notes, 
forming the root or roots of a chord or succession of chords. 
Fundamental chord, an old name for the common chord; 
now extended to any chord formed of harmonics of the 
fundamental tone. 

* 7 S» tr. Rameau's 7 rent. Afus. ii. 9 Of the Fundament:rl 


Bass. Ibid. x. 28 Any one of the Notes contained in the 
fundamental Chords. 2825 Danneley Encycl. A1u5.,Funda- 
viental Alovement, progression or movement of that specie.'! 
of bass. Ibid,, Fundamental Sound, the gravest sound or 
generator. 1828 Busby ATus. Alan., Fundamental Bass, 
that bass on which the superincumbent harmony is f^ounded ; 
or of which the superior parts of the accompanying chord 
constitute the third, fifth, and eighth. Ibid., Fundamental 
Chord, a chord consisting of the third, fifth and eighth, of 
the fundamental bass. 2831 Brewster Nat. Atagic viii. 
(1S33) 181 7 ’his sound is called the fund.amental sound of 
the string. 2876 tr. Blasema's Sound i. 18 The note is the 
lowest that the pipe can give, for which reason it is called 
the fundamental note of the pipe. 2876 Stainer S: Barrett 
Diet, Afus. T., Fundamental tones, the tones from which 
harmonics are generated, 2889 E, Prout /forr/w/yriii. §61 
Our ‘ fundamental chord ’ — that is, a chord composed of 
the harmonics of its fundamental tone, or generator. Ibid. 
ix. § 197 We here meet. .with a ‘fundamental discord'. 

^ 7. jocularly. Of or pertaining to the funda- 
ment or ‘ seat posterior. 

1767 A. Campbf.ll Lexiph. (1774) 65, I lingered behind, 
detained bj’ my fundamental maladj'. 2828 Blackw. Alag. 
XXIV. 184 He fixes his fundamental feature upon the outer 
edge of a chair. 

Hence Fundame*2italness. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 

B. sb. 

1 , A leading or primary principle, mle, law, or 
article, which serves as the groundwork of a system ; 
an essential part. Chiefly in pi . ; the sing, is obs. 
or arch. 

2637 Crt. <5- Times Chas. I (1848) II. 263 They have 
composed a symbol of fundamentals, which both the 
Lutherans and Calvinists do hold without interfering one 
with another. 1641 Vind, Smectymnuus iv. 60 How then 
is Episcopacie one of the fundamentals of the kingdome? 
2650 H. Brooke Covserv. Health 24 A Fundamentally in 
Physic, a 2652 J. Smith Set. Disc, vi. v. (2821) 228 Relying 
upon this known fundamental, viz. That there is no 
prophecy revealed but by one of these two ways. 2704 
Nelson Fest. <5- Fasts vii. (1739) 540 The same Apo.stle 
mentions as a Fundamental, not only . . Baptism but also the 
laying on of Hands. 2862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 11865) 
Iv. xxxix. 373 They permitted little deviation .. from 
these great fundamentals. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. I. i. 16 
There is an odd tenacity of life in the fundamentals of. . 
legends. 2878 Morley Vauvenargues ii Vep^ faint and 
doubtful as to even the fundamentals— God, immortality, 
and the like. 

"b. pi. Fundamental requisites, 1 muce-use, 

2864 E. Burritt Walk Jr. Lend, to yohn o' Groats 378 
Bread, bacon, and butter. Their stock of these fundamentals 
was exhausted. 

2 . Mus. Short for fundamental tone or note ; see 
A. 6 . (Formerly = hey-note.) 

*7*774*. Chambers Cyel., Fundamental, In music.denotes 
the principal note of a song or composition, to which all the 
rest are in some measure adapted, and by which they are 
swayed. 2825 Dannclcy Encycl. Mus,, Fundamental, the 
principal note or root of a harmony, concordant or dis- 
cordant. 

Fundameixtality (fumdamentrefliti), [f. prec. 
+ -ITV,] The quality or state of being fundamental. 
2722-92 Bailey, the belonging to the 
Foundation. 2816 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXxX. 367 
More of fundamentality in the research.^ 2840 Gladstone 
Ch, Princ. 301 The fundamentality of a given proposition in 
religion. 

Fundameiltally (fundamemtali), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY ^.] In a fundamental manner. 

tl. From the foundation or bottom upwards, 
thoroughly. Ohs. 

2602 F, Herinc Afiat. 21 Fundamentally learne the Noble 
Art of Physicke. 2658 A. Fox IVurlz' Surg. i, iii. 7 It is 
undeniable, that wounds ought to be cured fundamentally, 
not superficially. 2662 Pett\’ Taxes 27 Men . . cobble up 
old houses, until they become fundamentally irreparable. 

2 . In fundamental or essential matters or points, 
as regards fundamentals, essentially. 

2628 T. SvENCER Logick 236 To conclude this point of 
Connext axiomes; I ho^e it doth now appeare, that, they 
are fundamentally, and Indeed no other but simple. 2664 
H. More ATyst. Iniq. no There can be nothing more 
fundamentally Antichristian than it. 2702 J. Law Couuc. 
'Trade 5 Such as fundamentally, at least understand 
arithmetic and accompts. 2748 Ciiesterf. Lcit, 16 Feb. 
(1870) My health . . though not fundamentally bad, yet . . 
wanted some repairs. 1790 Burke Fr. Rez>. Wks. V. 125 
The simple governments are fundamentally defective. i &*7 
Yeats I'echn. Hist. 325 Fundamentally, the process 

consistsin [etc.]. \ZZoB.jK\>\TC.sDia>yofAJanofFifty‘yiA\ 

I was fundamentalb’iiot the least addicted to thinking evil. 

3 . jocularly. At the fundament or * seat *. 

2836 E. Howard R. Reefer v, Oh ! those floggings, how 
deceptive they were, and how much I regretted them when 
I came to understand the thing fundamentally. 2842 [see 
Dephlocisticate V . 2], 

t Fundamentive, o. Obs. rare. [f. Funda- 
3 IKNT + -IVK.] Originnl. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 58 There were in Icrusalem 
three factions, Elea2ers..was the fundamentiue and fin.t. 

tPu-ndative, a. Obs. [f. L. type *fuuda- 
ITvus, f. fundare ; see Found and -ative.J 
Tending to found or originate. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 14 The Divine Bonltie .. 
is . . constitutive and fundative of .althings, 

Fundatorial (fundal6a*rial), a. rare. [/• L* 
type *fuuddlbn-us (sec next) + -al.] Pertaining 
or proper to a founder, 

1892 Freeman Hist. Ess, Ser. 11. xri. 305 Tlie Queen issues 
the document by virtue of her ' fund.'itortal ' powers. 
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+ ruixdatory, a. Oh. [f. L. type *fumia- 
iSritts, f. fundare-. see Found and -oiiY.] 
Having the function or effect of founding (an 
institution). 

x63S Pagitt Christianogr. lit. (1636) 67 The Fundatory 
Letters, or Statutes of the Foundation of the said Monastery. 

t Ptiuda'trix. Obs. [mod.L./«m/f7/r;x, fem. 
of ’L./unddlory agent-n. {.fundare : see Found 2 ^. 2 ] 

= Foundress L 

1549 Ridley in Bradfords IVks. (1853^ II. 371 The 
fundatrix purpose was wondrous godly, her fact was godly. 

Funded (founded),///, a. [f. Fund v. +-ed L] 

1 . a. Of a debt or stock : That has been made 
part of the permanent debt of the state, with pro- 
vision for the regular payment of inteiest at a fixed 
rate. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. iii. (1869) II. 522 The publick 
debts of Great Britain funded and flnfunded. vjyj Monthly 
Mao, III, igg Besides the said four funded stocks, a national 
bank is established at Philadelphia. 1820 Syd. Smith 
Plymlefs Lett, Wks. 1859 II. 166/2 Ireland now supports 
a funded debt of about 64 millions. 1866 Crump Banking 
ix. 183 The permanent debt due to the Bank . . which was 
included in the national debt accounts as funded debt, 
b. Of property : Invested in ‘ the funds’. 

1848 Mill Pol. Peon. Prelim. Remarks I. 9 Funded 
property therefore cannot be counted as part of the national 
wealth. 1858 Lp. St. Leonards Handy-bk. Prof. La-iu xx. 
152 In bequeathing your stock, give it generally, as all your 
funded property. 

2 . Stored up. Cf. Fund v. 2. 

1841-4 Emerson Bss., Manners Wks. (Bohn) 1. 208 The 
class of power, the working heroes .. see that .. fashion is 
funded talent. 1888 T. W. Higginson It^o/nen Men xv. 
7,7 The traditions and habits of .society are to a great extent 
what might be called funded and accumulated good feeling. 

f Pu’ndible, a. .Obs.~° [as if ad. L. *fundi~ 
bilis^ f. fundere to pour.] That may be poured. 
^7S in Ash, 

Pundie, var. of Found v.^ (In quot. Irans. = 
to benumb.) 

1591 Jas. I. X.X. Du Bartas' Furies 240 The Moone doth 
deaze and fundie him, Her brother rests him quite. 
Funding* (fo’ndig), vbl. sb, [f. Fund v.+ 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Fund (sense i); 
conversion of a floating debt into a permanent one. 

1776 Adam Smith IF. N. y. iii. (1869) II. 531 We had 
recourse to the ruinous expedient of perpetual funding, 179* 
A. Young Trav. France 517 It remains a subject oflnfinite 
curiosity, to .see how far the infatuated and blind spirit of 
funding will now be pursued. 1845 M<'Culloch Taxation 
in. ii. 0^853) 447 Funding is now effected in France as in 
England, by granting interminable annuities redeemable at 
pleasure. 

atirib. 1790 M. Cutler in Life yrnls. 4- Corr. (1888) I. 
463 Congress, .ought to pay no regard to this matter in their 
establishment of a funding system. 1846 McCulloch Acc. 
Brit. Bmp. (1854) 42S In the infancy of the funding 

system it was customary to borrow upon the security of 
some tax, or portion of a tax, set apart os a fund for dis* 
charging the principal and interest of the sum borrowed. 
1892 Daily Ne^vs 29 June a/3 The directors protest against 
the receipt of funding bonds instead of the cash guarantee. 

Funoless (fp’ndles), a. [f. Fund sb. + -less.] 
Without funds. 

1801 Sat. Rev, 7 Mar. 278/1 The unhappy anti-Parnelliles, 
bookless, fundless, branchless, denounced him. 

Ftmduck, obs, form of P'onduk. 

II Fundus (fp'ndips). \lu. fundus bottom,] 

1 , Anal. The base or bottom of an organ ; the 
part remote from the external aperture. Fundus 
of the eye : ‘ the back part of the globe of the eye 
behind the crystalline lens ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

^ 17S4~64 Smellie Midzvif. I. 96 The Uterus .. is divided 
into neck and Fundus. 1804 Med. yrnl. XII. 236 The 
uterus was united with the fundus of the bladder, and 
projected very little above it. 1840 G. V. Ellis Anal. 608 
The upper part or fundus is convex, and covered by perito- 
nsum. 1871 Hammond Dis. Nerv. ^yst. p. xii, This process 
gives a very satisfactory view of the fundus with the optic 
disk and^ retinal vessels. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anint. 
X. 604 The cesopbageal opening looks backwards to the 
fundus of the sac. 1887 G. T. Ladd Physiol. Psychol, x. § 16 
^49 Prolonged work with the microscope will cause the 
images seen in its focus to ‘ live in the fundus of the eye 

2 . Foundation, groundwork. rare~^, 

1840 De Quincey Style in Blaclnv. Mag. July XLVIII. i 
Want of principle and want of moral sensibility compose 
the original fundus of southern manners. 

Fune, van of Foin sb)- Obs. 

Fuuelirial (fiwnrbrial), a. Now rare. Also 
7 funebriall, 7-8 funebral. [f. l^.funebrz-s (f. 
funus funeral) -f -al.] Of or pertaining to funerals, 
funereal. Hence, gloomy, sad, melancholy. 

1604 T. Wright Passiotis v. § 2. 163 What are funebriall 
accents, but ruthful lamentations for our friends eclipsed? 
164s Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 174 Here I heard a Spanish 
sermon, or funebral oration. 1664 — Sylva (1776) 291 We 
have most of our pot-ashes of this wood together with the 
torch or Funebral Staves. <11682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 
(1684) Qi Their funebrial Garlands had little of beauty in 
them beside Roses. 1790 Pennant London (1813) 507 
A shroud, .he dressed himself in that funebrial habit. 1830 
Southey Let. 10 July in Life ^ Corr. VI. 108 An air of 
book-making, .which is not lessened by the funebrial verses 
that it contains. 1865 L’Estrange Yachting round lY. 
Eng. 100 By some they are considered to have been fune- 
brial, and originally covered with mounds of earth. x866 
G. Macdonald Unspoken Senn. (18S4) 237 Those pagans 
who in their Elysian fields could hope to possess only such 
a thin, fleeting, dreamy, and altogether funebrial existence. 


+FllXie‘briotlS, a. Obs. Also funebrous. 
[f. as prec. + -ous. With funebrous cf. OF. fune- 
breux.] = prec. 

•1653 Sir G. Wharton Disc. CometsWUs. (16831 159 Comets 
are certain Funebrious Appearances. x6£4CoKAiNEZ>/awe/r 
HI. 217 At so funebrous a spectacle 1 could not refraine from 
griefe. 1669 R. B. Life T. Morton Pref.i6 Funebrious sick- 
ness of the plague. 1708OZELL Boileaus LuirinXW. Here 
Ravens and Funebrous Birds resort. 1721 Bailey, Fnne- 
brous. [In mod. Diets.) 

t Funel. Obs. rare—^. Also 5-4 fonel. [a. 
OF. funel L. fundie^ f. funis rope.] A rope. 

a X300 Cursor M. 3306 Wantes vs here na uessell, Ne 
mele, ne bucket, ne funell [v.r. fonel]. 

Funeral (fi«*neia!), a. and sb. Forms : 5-7 
funerall, (5 fynerall, 6 funy rails), 4- funeral. 
Plural. 5-7 funeralles, (5 funerales, funerals, 
fyneralles, 6 funirals), 6-7 funeral(l)s. [The 
adj. is a. OF. funeral, ad. med.L. funerdl-is, f. 
fiintr-, funus, funeral, death, dead body. The sb. 
is ad. OF. fitneraille (1406 Hatz.-Darm.), collect, 
fern, sing., ad. vatdX..f finer alia, neut, pi. of the 
adj. Like many other OF. sbs. in -aille of similar 
derivation, the word was used in the pi. with the 
same sense as in the sing. (mod.F. has only the pi. 
fundrailles) ; this usage was originally followed in 
English, and continued until the end of the 1 7th c.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Of or pettaiuing to the ceremonial burial (or 
cremation) of the dead; used, observed, delivered, 
etc. at a burial. Now usually apprehended as an 
attributive use of the sb. Cf. B. 6. 

Futteral-ale 1? nonce-wd.) = Arval. Funeral column {see 
quot. 1862). Funeral-house : (a) the house from which a 
funeral has started, (^) a mortuary. Funeral pall', the 
pall used to cover the coffin, alsoyf^. Funeral pile, Pyre'. 
the pile of wood and other combustibles on which a dead 
body is burned, \ Funeral pot ss. iuntsuA mn. \ Funeral 
ring : a ring given at or in remembrance of a funeral ; a 
mourning ring. Funeral-toll : the tolling of a bell at a 
funeral. Funeral um\ the urn in which the ashes were 
placed after cremation. 

^1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 2006 He wolde make a fyr, in 
which thoflRce Funeral he mighte al accomplice. 1439 E. E. 
Wills (1882) X15 My byryng..& expenses funeralx. 1529 
More Supplic. Soutys Wks. 328/1 There wer in the funeral 
seruice at the burying of the corps, the selfe same psalmes 
songen. XS48 UDALL,etc., Erasm, Par. Mark v. 38-9 The 
syngyng men thatsynge vayne funerall songes vntolhedeade 
bodie, 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 315 [The people] 
canie..totouchtheFunera!l-potofhisashes. 158^ Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 84 Is it not lawful! for him to take 
monie in his cure for preaching funerall sermons? 1593 
Shaks. 3 Nen. Y/, n- v. 117 My sighing brest, shall be thy 
Funerall bell. x6ot Weever Mirr. Mart. Dvjb, My 
Swans last funerall dirgee to the kin^. 1604 Bekker 
Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 4 Funerall gnefe loathes words. 
1629 J, Cole Of Death X64 After any burlall, the neerest 
friends returne to the Funerall house. 1638 Baker ir. 
Balzac's Lett. I. (vol. II.) 76 You have had the pleasure to 
heare your owne Funerall Oration. 1648 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 211 That noe funerall pompe be bestowed at my 
buriall. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded., The 
Funeral Pyre was out and the last Valediction over. X683 
Land. Gaz. No. 1789/4 All Persons who shall have occasion 
for Funeral Rings for lime to come. <1x693 Urquhart 
Rabelais IH. lit. 423 The Fuel of the Funeral and bustuary 
Fire, 1719 De Foe Cjmsoew. i. The flatteiy of a funeral 
! sermon. 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) II. 3x5 They 
' were equal as to fame and funeral honours, a Gray 
' Desc. Odin 70 Hoder's corse. .Flaming on the fun’ral pile. 

1 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe //<*//<»« vi. She repaired first to the 
convent to attend the funeral service. X804 J. Grahame 
Sabbath X91 The funeral-toll, announces solemnly The 
service of the tomb. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Vl. 339 
After payment of my just debts and funeral expenccs. 1827 
PoLLOK Course T. ix. 1180 Thousands that sleep Forgotten 
beneath the funeral pall of Time. i838TiiiRLWALL{?rtfe<reIII. 
13X Thepraises of Athens were the main topic of every funeral 
harangue. 1850 Ecclcsiologist X. 339 Vague terms as 
Burial-House, or Rest-House, or Funeral-House, will never 
come into vogue. 2854 C. F. Alexander Burial of^ Moses 
V. Poems (1896) 84 but when the warrior dieih. His com- 
rades in the war, With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow his funeral car. 1862 Diet. Arch. (Arch. Publ. Soc.), 
Funeral column, the name applied by some writers to a 
pillar raised instead of a cenotaph ; or over a place of 
sepulture. 1875 pdin. Rez\ July CXLII. 208 It is far more 
likely . . that the vow was made at his [Harold Harfagr’s] 
father’s funeral-ale. 

2 . « Funereal. 

1651 Jek. Taylor Holy Dying iii. § 6 To converse with 
his friends and slanders by so as may do them com- 
fort, and case theirfuneral and civil complaints. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 226 Many of the Religious Rites and 
Solemnities, observed by the Pagan Priests, were Mournful 
and Funeral. 1771 SMOLLF.Tr/f«w//r. C/. HI. 8 Aug., The 
firs.. look dull and funeral. 1814 Byron Corsair it. xvi. 
O’er which the raven flaps her funeral wing. 

B. sb. 1 . The ceremonies connected with the 
burial (or cremation, etc. ) of the body of a dead 
person; obsequies; a burial (or its equivalent) 
with the attendant observances. 

a isia Fabyan Will in Citron. Pref. 6, 1 will that after my 
funerall that xiL of the foresaid torches be bestowed as 
after foloweth. 1S^6 Pilgr. Pref. tW. de W. 1531) 257 b, 
At complyn where shold be remembred the funerall or 
buryall of that most holy corps. i6ox Smaks. Jul, C. iii. 
i. 233 Do not consent That Antony speake in his Funerall. 
1667 Evelyn Diary 3 Aug., Went to Mr, Cowleys funeral, 
whose corpse . . was conveyed to Westminster Abbey in 
a hearse with six horses. 171* Addison Sped. No. 4x6 F 2 
Melancholy Scco« and Apprehensions of Deaths and 


Funenils. 1794 Mrs. Radclitfe Mysl. Udoipho it, On his 
return from the funer.-il, St. Aubert shut himself in his 
chamber. xBzo W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 300 Funerals in 
the country are solemnly impressive. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy-bk. Prop. Law xxi. 168 You must be careful in your 
expenditure on the funer.il. 

fig. 1885 Tennyson To Princess Beatrice, The Mother* 
weeps At that white funeral of the single life, Her maiden 
daughter’s marriage. X894 Westm. Gaz. 29 Aug. 5/2 Next 
election would see the funeral of party government, 
i* b. pi. with sing, sense. Ohs. 

*543 Grafton Contn. Harding 'I'he duke of Gloucestre 
kepte the kyng his brothers funeralles. <11553 Udall 
Royster D. (ArbJ 88 Some parte of his funeralls let vs here 
beginne. 1645 (Quarles Sol. Recant, xii. 58 Mourners 
come to meet Thy tear.bedabled fun'rals in the Street. 1691 
Wood Ath. O.xon, I. 280 On the 5 of Sept, following his 
Funerals were solemnized. 17x1 Ld. IsIolesworth ir. F. 
Hoimnn's Frauco-Callia (1721) 22 Lewis .. celebrated his 
Funerals. 

fg. 1589 R. Harvey' PI. Perc. (1590) 23, 1 . .drinke to the 
funerals of your Enimitie. 1684 Scauderbeg Rediv. iii. 45 
Behold, I say, the time which is the Funerals of my Glory. 
+ 2 .//. The expenses attending a funeral. Obs. 
1496 Will of Cely (Somerset Ho.), After that my funerales 
and delhe be paied. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 104 The 
lawe of this lande. .leaueth all the residue to the disposition 
of the testator, funeralles and debts deducted, a 1626 Bacon 
Max. ^ Uses Com. Law (1635) 71 If the E.xecutor or 
Administrator pay debts, or funeralls, or Legacies of his 
owne money. 

+ 3 . stn^. and//. A funeral sermon, Obs. 

1641 Trapp Theol. Theol. 193 The fiend.. preacht Sairfs 
funerall, as one calls it. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, ix.ill. | 2 In 
the absence of Doctor Humfreys designed for that service, 
M'. Giles Laurence preached his Funeralls. a 1661 — 
Worthies, Hereford (1662) 41, I could learn little from the 
Minister which pieached his funeral. 
fig. X62X Crt. ff Times fas. 1 (1849) II. 24s, I send you 
here the funerals of the Bohemian affairs, if that be true 
which the enclosed reporteth. 

4 . A burial procession. 

<xx745 Swift Direct. Servants, Chambermaid Wk%. 1824 
XI. 443 You are sometimes desirous to see a funeral . . As they 
pass by in the street [etc.]. 18x2 J. Wilson Isle of Palms m. 
103 A city bell Wailed fora funeral passing to the tomb. 
1824-9 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 1. 320 There is no 
funeral so sad to follow as the funeral of our own youth. 
1877 Bryant Poems, A mong the Trees 45 The funeral goes 
forth ; a silent train Cloves slowly from the desolate home. 

6 . In various indefinite applications : a. death ; 
b. grave ; c. monument. 

*575 B. Appius fy Virginia in Hazl, Dodsley IV. 149 
Which hast the seed of thine own loin thrust forth to 
funeral ! z5po Spenser F. Q, ii. v. 25 Him deeming dead., 
[he] Fledd fast away to tell his funerall Unto his brother. 
*59* — Ruins of Rome 37 Rome now of Rome is ih’onely 
funerall. x6o8 Shaks. Per. 11. iv. 32 He lives to govern us, 
Or dead, give’s cause to mourn his funeral. x668 Denham 
Pass. Dido X09 May he., find his funeral I’ th’ Sands, when 
he before his day shall fall. 1705 Stanhope /’anr/Zer. II. 3x6 
Those Funerals which come by gentle and leisurely decays. 

6, attrib. and Comb., as funerahhiscuit, •boat, 
•cake, -cup, 'party, -undertaker. 

1882 McQueen In Maem. Mag. XLVI. 163, 1 have already 
referred to what was called the ‘•funeral biscuit*. 1884 
Coniemp. Rev. Aug. 329 * Funeral biscuits ’ are baked 
expressly for those who vi§it the house on the day of inter- 
ment. 1843 S. C. Hall Ireland III. 187 And all in that 
•funeral-boat repeated ‘why — why — why’, 1884 C/tesh. 
Gloss., * Funeral-cakes, long, narrow, .sponge cakes used at 
funerals. Ibid., *Euneral cups, drinking vessels used at 
funerals. 1832 £. Ind, Sketch Bk. II. 124, 1 watched the 
•funeral-party as they stood., in all the pride of their 
military array. 1707 Earl of Bindon in Lend. Gaz. No. 
4339/3 Divers Abuses, .have been committed .. by Painters, 
•Funeral-Undertakers. 


t ruaeral, Ohs.—^ [f. prec. sb.] trans.liO 
bury. Also (? nonce-use), to mourn 

for the dead. 

*595 Hunnis Joseph 76 The purchase of the field and 
cauc; and all that therein stood Of Heth his children 
purchast was, to funerall the good. 1641 R. Harris Abners 
Funerall 1 ’’Tis an hard thing to Funeral! it well . . God . . 
helps us here by David. He has the art of mourning. 

t Pu'nferalize, v. Qbs.-^ [f. Funeual a.-r 
-IZE.] trails. To render sad or melancholy. 

x6^ CoKAiNE Dianea ir. 119 It transfixes my soule, that 
the first day in which I have had the fortune to reterence 
you should be funerallzed with things most molestful!. 

t Pu’nerally, adv. Obs. [f. asprec. - p-ly-.] 
In a funeral manner; with funeral ceremonies. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 3 For when even crows 
were funerally burnt, Poppaa the wife of Nero found a 
peculiar grave enterment. 

Funerary (fir? nerari), a. [ad. late L. fine' 
rdrius,{. fftner-yflnus'. see Funeral. Cf. F. 
funfraire.] Of or pertaining to a funeral or burial. 

<rx^3 Urquhart Rabelais itr. xxiii. 185 ITiose Funerar>' 
and (Josequtal Festivals, a sSzs Shelley Pr. Wks. (1880) 
HI. 62 It was probably an altar to Bacchus, pqsribly a 
funeraiy’ um. x866 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/3 The deciphcniig 
of Egyptian funerary rolls. 1800 A. B. Edwards in Century 
Mag. Jan. XXXIX. 328 The sacred c.ats . . had thetr fune- 
rary bronzes laid beside them in the grave. 

tPu’nerate, v. Oh. Fa. pple. 6 funerat. 
funerated. [f. U funeral- ppl- stem, otfinerare, 
t. f liner-, funus •. see Fl'.nebai..] trans. To bur) 
with funeral rites. i r , 

1S4B Richmond Wills (Surtees) ^ 
within the churcheyerd of Fyngell. 

to be funerated or buried within i 

So rtmeration [late L. fuueralion-em^, the 
performance of funeral rites. 
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i6*S UssHER Austv. y^sitii 31J To the. .funeration be- 
Jongeth the imbalming of the dead body. 1693 Kkatchbull 
DijfictiU Texts 41 The riles of funeration. 

Funereal (fir/niaTfal), a. [f. h.ftluerC'VS (f. 
f liner-, ft'tnus : see Funeral) + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a funeral ; appropriate to a funeral. Hence, 
gloomy, dark, dismal, melancholy, mournful. 

1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 740 You timely will return a welcome 
guest, With him to share the sad funereal feast. C17S0 
Shenstone Elegies iv. 2 Near some lone fane, or yew’s 
funereal green. 1791 Cowter Iliad ii. 725 Cyparissa veiled 
With broad redundance of funereal shades. x8i8 Scott 
Rob Roy XXXV, A chill hung over our minds, as if the feast 
had been funereal. 1841 Thackeray •2nd Funer. NapoL i, 
A car.. decked with funereal emblems, had been prepared. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iv. irr. 239 We marched at 
a funereal pace through the forest. J875 Renouf Egypt. 
Gram. 66 The funereal papyri. 

Hence PuneTcally adv., in a funereal manner. 
i860 All Year Round No. 39. 294 Strangely and fune- 
really suggestive of a mausoleum. x886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 332 The hear.se . . was drawn by four black 
funereally-draped horses. 

t Pu'nerOTlS, a. Obs.-" [f. 'L.fnner-, funus 

Fcnehal.] 

2656 in Blount Glossoxr. 1676 in Coles. 

Punest (fi«ne*st),fl. '^K2\irare. Also 7 funeste. 
[ad. F. funeste, ad. L. funcstiis, f. funus \ see 
Funeral.] Causing or portending death or evil; 
fatal, deadly, disastrous ; deeply deplorable. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 96 How fune.st and direfull 
must my conceptions be, looking upon her prison all hanged 
with black. 1671 True Non.conf. 418 This execution was.. 
one of the funeste effects of the war. 1727 Swift God's 
Rezu agst. Punniug'UVs. 1755 III. 1. 169 Scarce had this 
unhappy nation reco%’ered these funest disasters. 1865 
Longf. To Italy 3 The dower funest of infinite wretchedness. 
Hence t Pune’stal, f Fane’stous adjs, [see -al, 
-ous] = Funest. 'j' Faiie*state v. [f. ^.funestdU \ 
see -ATE 3 .] irons. To make funest or disastrous 
(Cockeram 1623). + Fnnesta'tion [see -ation], 

‘ pollution by touching a dead body’ (Coles 1676). 

*555 Fuen Decades 151 A court or yarde nere vnto this 
funestal place. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander I. 90 
Have pity on a wretch to whom both life and death are 
equally funestous. 1650 Howell Giraffe's Rev. Naples 69 
With such fune<5tous preparatifs. 1689 Mysf luig. 10 
That funestous War betwixt Charles the First and the 
Parliament. 

Fuiig rare. Anglicized form of Fungus. 

1882 [see Alg]. 

Fnngaceous (fogg^i-Jss), a. [f. h. fu/i^-us 
-AOEous.] Of the nature of a fungus or fungi. 

1874 Cooke /*««!'/ ( 1875) 270 Circumstances which cause 
the destruction of the primitive fungaceous vegetation. 
Fungal (fo’ngal), a. and sd. [ad. mod.L. 
fungiilts, f. L. fungus Fungus.] 

A. ruff Of or pertaining to a fungus; of the 
nature of a fungus. Fungal Alliance'. Lindley’s 
name for the group of fungi. 

1835 Lindley Inirod. Bot, (1848’ II. iig The Fungal 
Alliance. '187^ Cooke Fungi {1875) 16 Unnatural union 
between a captive algal damsel and a tyrant fungal master. 
1882 Quain's Med. Diet. 523 Assuming the filaments to be 
of undoubted fungal ori|rin. 1887 Pall Mall G. 16 June 
5/2 The peculiar parasite or fungal formation, for the 
removal of which he has had to undergo an operation. 

B. sb. A fungus. 

^ 1845 Lindley Bot. isSFungi — Fungals. X849S1DNEY 
in yrnl. Roy. Agric. Soc. X. ir. 382 Fungals most com- 
monly grow upon animal or vegetable substances in a state 
of decomposition, 1874 Cooke Fungi 36 Many of them 
are now proved to be imperfect in themselves, and only 
forms or conditions of other fungals. 

+ Eu'ngate, sb. Obs. [f. Fdng-cs + -ate i. 
Cf. V./ongaU.I Chem. A salt formed by the com- 
bination of ‘ fungic acid ’ with a base. 

1821 Urc Diet. Chem., Fnngatcs, the saline compounds 
of a peculiar acid, which M. Braconnot ha.s lately extracted 
from mushrooms. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
94t Fungate of potash. 

Fungate (f^'ogFt), v. Path. [f. Funo-us + 
-ATE 3.J intr. To grow up ivith a fungous form 
or appeamnee; to grow rapidly lil<e a fungus 
(Gould Jllust. Diet. Med. 1894) : see Fungus sb. 2. 
Hence Pu’ngating ppl. a. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Aunt. IV. 132/1 The fungating sore 
■produced In the longue or cheek by a carious tooth. 1878 
r. Bryant Pract. .Surg. I. J07 An irregular, fungating, 
bleeding surface. Ibid. 1. 124 It may fungate, crack, fissure, 
or ulcerate. 

t Ftinge. Obs. [a. OF. *funge, fonge^ ad. F. 

fungus P UNGUS,] 

1 . A mushroom or fungus. 

?CX390 Form of Cury in Warner Anlig. Culin. 5 Take 
Funges and pare hem clcne and dyce hem. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvic. exxiv. (1495' GS6 Asshen of wylde 
jxrj's dronken helpyth ayenst Funges: todesiolcs. 

2 . A soft-headed fellow. [After ] 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. tit. xiv. (1651) 123 Whenas 

indeed, in all wise mens judgments , . ihe^; are mad empty 
vessels, funges, beside themselves. Ibid, 11. li. vi. iit. (1651)506 
Drink drowns more than the sea (mecr Funges and Casks), 
b. lattrib. 

1556 J. Hkvwood spider F. xxviii. 3 There liueth not 
thy lyke (for a flic) 1 trow, For funge wit: thou arte the 
fiy for the nonse. 

+ Fa*ligeOTls, u. Obs, Also 6 fungious. [ad. 

Oy.foitgeux, i, Fungus.] «= Fungous. 


*597 Gerarde Herbal i. IvL § 2. 78 Blew Panick hath 
a reddish stalke..full of a fungious pith. 1682 T. Gibson 
Anat. 34 They are soft and fungeous. 

tFu'ngiate. Obs. [C Fungi-c + -ate^.] — 

Fungate xA 1848 in Craig. 1864 in Webster. 

Fungible (fz^md^ib’l), a. and sb. Law. [ad. 
fungibilts res ftmgibiles* Du Cange), f. 
fungi (with sense as in fungi vice, to take the place, 
fulfil the office of). 

The adj. belongs to Civil Law and to the general theory 
of Jurisprudence; the sb. is in addition a current term of 
the law of Scotland.] 

A. adj. (See quot. 1832.) 

18x8 H. T. Coleerookb Oblig. ^ Contracts I. 64 In the 
instance of money and other fungible articles. 1832 Austin 
furispr. (1879) II. xlvi. 807 When a thing which is the 
subject of an obligation, .must be delivered in specie, the 
thing is not fungible, i.e. that very thin^, and not another 
thing of the same or another class in Itcu of it must be 
delivered. Where the subject of the obligation Is a thing 
of a given class, the thing is said to lx fungible, 1. e. the 
delivery of any object which answers to the generic descrip- 
tion will satisfy the terms of the obligation. 1886 Sat. Rev. 
25 Dec. 853 A certain number of persons . . do not . . regard 
books as ‘fungible*, but exercise a choice as to the books 
they read. 

B. sb. A fungible thing. 

rtxyGs ErskineZ/atA jii. i. § 18 (1773 1.4x8 Grain and coin 
are fungibles, because one guinea, or one bushel or boll of 
sufficient merchantable wheat, precisely' supplies the place 
of another. 1865 M Lennam Prim. Marriage i. in Stud. 
Aw. Hist. (1887)8 The Librifiens with his scales, officiating 
at a_ will or act of adoption . . illustrates the sources whence 
all ideas of formal dispositions were derived — the sale of 
fun|^ibles. 1874 Act 37 ^ 38 Viet. c. 94 § 15 Casualties . . 
paid in money or in fungibles at fixed periods or intervals. 
x88o Muirhead Gains Difjest 489 If he . . had been guilty 
of immorality', he was punished by being required to restore 
fungibles at once, 

Ftt’Ugic, [f. FuNG-us-f--ic. Ci.F.fongigue.'] 
Of or pertaining to fungi or mushrooms, Fungic 
acid (see quot. 1885). 

i8ig J. G. Children Client. Anal. 275 M. Braconnot has 
discovered another acid in fungi, which . . he has named 
fungic acid. 1864 Watts Diet. Chein. II. 747 Fungic acid 
..According to Dessaignes. .the acid in question is nothing 
but a mixture of citric, malic, and phosphoric acids. 1883 
Sword <4 Trozuel Sept. 480 A John Chinaman was passing 
the Consulate just then, and was soon introduced to the 
fungic fare. 

Fungicide (fp'nd^issid). [i. fungi- Fungus + 
•cide -.] Something used for destroying fungi. 

^ 1889 Voice Ctl. V.) 6 June, Paris Green, being composed 
in part of sulphate of copper, may act to a limited extent as 
a fungicide.^ 1894 Times 10 Dec. 10/2 The latest im- 
provements in.. appliances for the distribution of. .fungi- 
cides upon growing crops. 

t Fuugi'ferous, a. Obs. [f. fungU Fungus 
+ L, -fer bearing + ‘OUS.] Bearing fungi ; covered 
with fungi. , 

1765 Univ. Mag, XXXVII. 76/2 The Fungiferous Stone. 

Fungiform (fp'nd3il^jm), a. [(.fungi- Fun* 
gus -4 -FORM. Cf. y. jongiforme.^ Having the 
form of a fungus ; having a termination resembling 
the head of a mushroom. Said esp. of papillre on 
the tongue, 

1823 Phillips Plineral. p, Ixxxyiii, Fungiforju, certain 
substances . .are occasionally met with having a termination 
similar to the head of a fungus ; whence they are said to be 
fungjifonn. 1831 R. YLnox Cloguet’s Anat. 589 Fungiform 
Papillae. Theirnumberisindelerminate, sZSZN muHT Ocean 

World V, 120 Happalimus Mass fungiform, pedicillale 

below, expanding conic.nHy. 1881 Mivart Cat 172 The 
fungiform papilhe are much smaller and more numerous 
than the circumvallate ones. 

tPu’Ugify, V. Obs. rare, [f. L.fting i io per- 
form -t- -^i)FV.J irons. To fulfil or perform (^an 
office). 

1650 T. Baylv Herba Parietis 109 Bending the severall 
parts of the body in a devout po ture to fungifie their 
severall offices. 165X C, Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 62 
Eve^’ Minister of the Church.. should be in a capacity of 
fungifying his office in preaching the Gospel. 

II Fungillus (fond^rlrs). [mod.L. fungillus, 
dim, of L. fungus Fungus.] A little fungus. 
Hence rungi'Ulforxn a. [-form.] =* Fungifohm. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 13 Embryo fungilliform, 
sc.ated at the base of firm somewhat fleshy albumen. x88s 
P. MacOwan Rep. Cape Town Bot. Card, X2 Our speci- 
mens of the fungillus being decayed. 

Fungin (fx?'nd3in). (Incorrectly fungine). [f. 
Funo-us + -in. Cf. F. fongine, fungine.'] The 
substance which forms the cell-walls of a mush- 
room or fungus. I 

xSxg J. G. CHiLDP.nN Chem, Anal. 299 Fungin is to the | 
fungi, what woody fibre is to trees. sZb/^ Eng. Meeh.x-j \ 
Dec. 333/x The nutritive part is in the fungin, j 

Fnngiliotis (fp*nd3inas), a. [f. 'L.fungin-tts, 
f. fungus + -ous.] Of or belonging to a fungus. 

x856 in Treas. Bot. Hence in mod. Diels. 

tFu'ngite. Ohs. [f. Fong-us + -ite.] A kind 
of fossil coral. 

x69x Uav Creation (1701) 102 Fungites, which grow upon 
the rocks like Shrubs, ingb Phil, irrnwx. XLIX. 514 The 
. .most remarkably shapea fungites I ever saw. 

Fungivorous (fond.^i-voras), a. [f. X.. fungi-, 
fungus t -vor-us devouring + -ous.] Feeding on 
mushrooms or fungi. 

1826 Kihbv & Sr. Entomol. let, xHx. (x82S> IV. 493 


Among the phy'tiphagous insects the fungivorous ones form 
about a twentieth. 1849 Hardy in Proc. Berzv. Nat. Club 
II. No. 7. 361 Other species whose larva? are considered.. to 
be either fungivorous or saprophagous. 

+ Fu’ngO. Obs. Also 6 funga. [? a. It. or Sp. 
fungo Fungus.] A mushroom or fungus. 

1562 Bulleyn BIv\ Simples 3 b. Rotten Moushrimpes called 
Fungas. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 73 Pure fungo’s, such 
as Claudius eate, before His wife's came, after which he ne’re 
eate more. 1682 Loyal Satirist in Somers Tracts (Scott) 
VII. 68 Are frogs, fiingos, and toadstools the chiefest dish 
in a spiritual collation? 

Fungoid (fu’ggoid), G, and [f. FuNG-us-t- 
; -oiD. Cf. y.fongo'ide.] 

j A. odj. Resembling a fungus or its qualities; of 
' the nature of a fungus. 

1836 Penny Cycl, V. 252/3 Fungoid, resembling a fungus ; 
that is, irregular in form and fleshy in texture. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xlv. (1836) 411 The familiar mushroom or 
fungoid appearance which is shown in many of the plates. 
x86x S. Thomson Wild FI. ii. (ed, 4) 133 Minute fungoid 
moulds. X874 Cooke Fungi 100 Peziza venosa has the most 
decided nitrous odour, and also fungoid flavour. 1875 
Darwin Insectw, PI. xi. 272 Yeast and other low fungoid 
forms flourish in solutions of ammonia. 

b. Path. (See Fiiueus 2.) 

1844 Dufton Deafness 89 An inert substance in the ear . . 
surrounded by fungoid growths. 1845 Todd & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. I. 100 Cancer, or fungoid disease. 1875 B. W. 
Richardson Dis. Plod, Life 30 The malignant growths 
include fungoid tumour. 1878 Habershon D/j, 

42 The diphtheritic membrane is fungoid in character. 

B. sb. A fungoid plant. K\so aitrih. 
x86x H. Macmillan Fooln./r.Page Nat. 211 The highest 
development of fungoid life, 2891 Daily Ncivs ^ Nov. 61 
They lived on a spoonful or two of arrowroot, with .such 
fungoids as they could gather in the forest. 

Fungolo^ (f 2 ^ 0 g^'‘ 16 d 3 i). [f. Fung-us + 

-(o)Looy.] T'he science or study of fungi. Hence 
rnngolo'gical a.[ + -10 + -al], of or pertaining to 
fungology. Pung’oTog’ist [ + -isx], one who studies 
or is learned in fungology. 

1860 Berkeley (title), Outlines of British Fungology'. 
1865 A thenteum No. xp^. 463/3 A philanthropic fungologist. 
X882 Card. Citron, XVIII, 73 The seeker after fungological 
knowledge, 1885 Gray Lett. (1893) 769 Harkness..is 
absorbed in fungology. 1885 Leeds Meratr^ s6 Aug. 3/2 
The fungologist may not be altogether unwilling to part 
with a group which has always been a source of some 
perplexity to him. 

PungO'Se, a. [ad. L. fuugdsus, f. fungus.'] 

= Fungous i. 

*7*3 J- Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 217 The welled 
Bark or Fungose excrescencies which grow to its Branches. 
x88o Gray Struct, Bot. 412/2 Fungose, spongy in texture, 
fungus-like. 

Fungosity Cfpijgp’siti). [f. prec. 4* -ity.] The 
quality or condition of being fungous ; in quots. 
conc 7 ‘. a fungous growth. 

1720 S. Parker Biblioth, Bihl. 1. 292 Certain little Pustula 
and Fun^osities on its Surface. 18x5 W. Taylor in Plonthly 
Rev. LXXVIII. 107 A fibrous, excrescent, and feeble 
fungosity'. x86i Bumstead Ven, Dis. (1879) 404 An extensive 
cavity is exposed, covered with fungosities of a bluish color. 
Fungous (fp-qgas), a. [ad. 1 .. fungosus, f. 
fungus ; see Fungus and -ous. Cf. . fongueux.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to fungi ; havijig the nature 
of a fungus, f Also, formerly, Resembling a fungus 
in texture ; spongy. 

cj^zo Pnllnd. on Hzisb. lx. 42 And chaf is betlir for hem 
than is donge, For they therof wol be right fungous stronge. 
XS78 Banister Hist. Man i. 8 The tables of the bone.s of y* 
head whiche shut betwene them the Fungous subsiaunce. 
x6ox Holland Pliny xviii. xxxv. I. 613 We may be sure of 
raine. in case wee see a fungous substance or soot gathered 
about lamps and candle snuffs. x66x Lovell Hist. Auim. 

4- Min. Introd., Their lungs are single, fibrous, divided by 
pipes, very long and fungous, xyxa tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
1 . 27 Rhubarb is a thick fungous Root. 2780 A. Young Tour 
Irel. I. 397 Twenty-five acres of spungy' fungous bog. 1781 
CowrER CoHversat. 54 The sapless wood, divested of the 
bark, Grows fungous. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 274 
There is a deep soil, with a crust of fungous moss. 2830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 221 Placentx either single and 
fungous, or double and thin. 2855 O. SV. Holmes Poems 
237 No fungous Weeds invade thy' scanty soil. 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelbertn (1890) 84 An afternoon which had a fungous smell 
out of doors. 

transf. and fig. 1652 J . Hall Height Eloq. p. vi, Fungous 
and empty inflations are evill in an Oration, as yell as in 
a natural! body. 2853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vii. 5 47. 269 
The base principles of modern building, .some fungous wall 
of nascent rottenness that a thunder-shower soaks down. 
1859 Haw'tiiornb Fr. <4 It. Jrnls. II. 267 Antiquity, with 
merely' the natural growth of fungous human life upon it. 
b. Path. (Cf. bUNOUS 2,) 

16^ R. Lower in Phil. Trans. II. 614 What the cause may 
be of that fungous Excressence, or why Horses are peculiarly 
obnoxious to it. 2725 Bradley P'am. Diet. s.v. White honey 
Charge, Verdlgreasc or Vitriols keep down tlie growtirof 
proud fungous Flesh, 2803 Phil, Trans. XCIIL 207 'Stic 
following case of fungous excrescence from the tongue. 
2834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 669 De.satilt 
mistook a fungous tumour of the bladder for calculus. 
2877 Rooepts tlandbk. Med. (cd. 3} I. 275 This form of 
cancer may produce very vascular fungous growths. 

2 . Growing or springing up suddenly like a mush- 
room, not durable or substai ti.il. 

2752 Harris iii. '',(1765) 434 llnit fungous growth 
of Novels and of Pamphlets. 1782 V, Knox A/x-tiBip) I.xiv. 

86 The fungous production of the common novel-wngbl will 
be too insignificant to attract his notice. i8z6T. L.PkacoCi: 
Headlong Halt vii, Those manufactories, which bav** 
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suddenly sprung up, like fungous excrescences. 1829 W. G. 
Meredith Mem. Chas. K. of Sioeden Introd. § 33. 89 One of 
the mushroom monarchs of Napoleon, fortunate in not being 
as evanescent as his fungous brethren. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
yohn Bay>t. i. § 6. 59 These temporary elements have been 
fungous in their growth. 

Hence ru^ngrousness, fungous quality. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Fungus sb. PI. fungi (fc-nd 53 i), 

funguses. Also 7 fungous, [a. com- 

monly believed to be cognate with or ad. Gr. G<poy- 
<rtr( 577 os Sponge; in sense 2 prob. through OF. 
ftittgus 

1. A mushroom, toadstool, or one of the allied 
plants, including the various forms of mould. In 
Bot.y a cryptogamoiis plant, characterized by the 
absence of chlorophyll, and deriving its sustenance 
from dead or living organic matter. Also collect. 
in sing. 

1527 Bruusxvyke's Distyll. Waters E vj b, Water 

of fungus .. The beste parte and tyme be the whyte tode 
stoles or muscheroms whan they be full type. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 132 Those excrescenses in manner of Mushromes, 
which be named Fungi. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 115 Cork 
seems to be by. .the pores, a kind of Fungus or Alushrome. 
1694 /Icr. Scj'.Late Voy. 11. (1711) 152 Like unto the Fungus 
that grows on Elder, which we call Jews-ears 1804 Med. 
yrnl. XI 1.385 Case ofPoison from a Vegetable Fungus. 1838 
T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 947 This black matter is a 
species of small fungus, which draws its nourishment from 
the wheat. 1847 Badham Escul. Funguses p. xivi. No 
country is perhaps richer in esculent Eunguses than our 
own. 1882 ViNETS Sachs' Bot. 243, I shall, .treat separately 
the forms which contain chlorophyll (so-called Algte) from 
those destitute of chlorophyll (so-called Fungi). 

b. iransf. and Jig. Often used Jig. for something 
of rapid growth. 

1750 Warburton yulian Introd. (1751) 45 Exsuding from 
her [the Church’s] sickly Trunk a number of deform’d Fun- 
gus’s. i7S7_ Foote A nthor n. Wks. 1799 1 . 156 The offspring 
of a dunghill 1 born in a cellar.. and living in a garret; a 
fungus, a mushroom. 1791 Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 107 
They began to consider aristocracy as a kind of fungus grow- 
ing out of the corruption of society. 186a Frtiseds Mag. 
Nov. 631 Nor, when criticising this architectural fungus 
(Exhibition Building], must Us cost be forgotten. tSy . 
Spurgco.v Trcas. Dav, Ps. lxxviii.36 A mere unsubstantial 
fungu.s of unabiding excitement. x88i G. W. Cable Mme. 
Delj^kine i, 2 That significant fungus, the Chinaman. 

2. Path. A spongy morbid growth or excrescence, 
such as exuberant granulation in a wound. 

1674-7 Molins Anat, Obs. (1896) 17 An old Man having 
a Contusion upon his Skin there threw out such Fungous 
that all the Escharotticks signified nothing. X72X Bailey, 
Fvngus [in Surgery], soft spungy, Fle^ which grows 
u^on Wounds. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man i. ii. 152 
Bitters and Acids applied to Funguses of the Brain. 1804 
Abcrnethy Surg. Ubs. gi It is no uncommon circumstance 
to meet with wens, that nave hurst .spontaneously, and have 
thrown out a fungus. 1844 Dufton Deajness 41 Sometimes 
small vegetations can be observed on its surface, and the 
commencing existence of polypus or fungus. 

^g. X71X Shaftesb. Charae. (1737) I. 248 The Comtek 
genius was apply’d as a kind ofcaustick, to those exuberances 
and fungus’s of the swoln dialect, and magnificent manner 
of speecn. 

b. A skin disease in fish. 

1892 Daily News 12 Jan. 5/4 Though the disease of the 
skin of fish known as * fungus ’ is common . . they never had 
a better supply of salmon in the river than at present. 

'I* 3. An excrescence of lamp-black or charred 
fibre on the wick of a candle or lamp. lit. and fig. 
(So in Latin.) Ohs. 

1775 Fletcher Last Check § 18 Wks. 1795 VI. 243 Is 
a spiritual lamp trimmed when its fiame is darkened by the 
black fungus of indwelling sin? 18x3 T. Forster Atmosfh. 
Phxnom. 11815) 150 The excrescence of fungi about the wicks 
of lamps and candles ; the flaring and snapping of the flame. 

4. The vegetable growth employed as tinder. 

[1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 27 Nor may we here omit to 

mention the . . fungus’s to make Tinder.] 1831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic, xiii. (1833) 320 The heat of the wire is always 
sufficient to kindle a piece of German fuugus. 

5 . atirib. and Comb., as ftingiis disease (see 2 b 
above), groivth, productioHy tree ; Jtmgtis-covered, 
•like, •proof adjs. 

x88o Burton Q. Anne III. xvii. 169 *Fungos-covered 
cabins. x888 Pall Malt G. 3 Sept. 9/1 Fish affected with 
■*fungus disease. 2826 Disraeli F/V. Grey iv. i, The 
Literature of the present day, a *fungus production which 
has flourished from the artificial state of our Society. 1887 
Darwin in Life Sf Lett. {iZZi) III. 348 Raising *fungu^- 
proof varieties of the potato. 1848 Dickens Domhey xxiii, 
■* Fungus trees grew in corners of the cellars. 

Hence Tn’iigms v. intr., to grow otit rapidly like 
a fungus ; rn'iignsed pa. pple., grown over or 
covered with fungus. 

1841 Lytton Nt. «$■ Morn. (1851) 167 From that Utile boss 
has fungused out a terrible hump. 1862 Sat. Rev. XIII. 
209/1 From a celebrated cellar, cobwebbed and fungused 
with the dirt and dust of half-a-century of neglect. 

Fungusy (fo-^g^si), a. Also fungousy. [f. 
Fungus + -yl.] a. Covered with a fungous growth, 
b. .Of a fish : Affected with a fungous disease. 

1856 Canning in Hare 2 Noble Lives (sZgp) If. 89 Despatch- 
boxes not opened for some time assume the appearance of 
a bottle of curious old port — while and fungus-y. x88o 
F. Buckland in Scotsman 11883] Nov. 6/6 He received 
a pike, .which after a while became fungoUsy. 

tFttHgy, a. Obs. [f. Funge -i- -tL] Like 
a fungus in texture, cellular, spongy. 


1578 Banicter I/ist. Man i. 7 Tlie Bones of the Head are 
neiineraltogetherSolidjnoryetwholIyfiingic. 1721 Bailey 
S.V. Funk, A fungy Excrescence of some Trees. 

t Fallible. Obs. =Funnel i. (Theorig. has 
trdchier.') 

2658 A. Fox Wurid Surg. iii. ri. 234 The fume . . which 
the party took down at his mouth going lo-bed, in a funible 
or pipe. 

Fnnic (fi^ nik), a. [f. Fun-is -i- -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to the funis or umbilical cord. 

1857 in Dunclison Med. Lex. 1876 Playfair Treat, 
Midw. I. n. iv. 159 One of these [sounds heard in ausculta- 
tion] i.s the so-called umbilical or funic souffle. 

tFu’nical, a. Obs.-^ [f. Fun-is 4 --ic +--AL .3 
Of or pertaining to the funis or umbilical cord ; 
supplied through the funis. 

1753 N. Torriano Midwifry 23 The Opinion of the 
funical Nourishment is also defensible from another Cir- 
cumstance. ^ 

Fanicle (fi /7 nik*l). [Anglicized form of Funi- 
culus.] In various senses of Funiculus, esp. a. 
5 = Funiculus 2. b. Bot. = Funiculus 3. 

1664 Power Exf. Philos, ii. 134 The uppermost Surface 
of the Quicksilver being sliced off, is dilated into a tenuous 
Column or Funicle, 1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Funicle, a 
little .stalk, by which the seed is attached to the placenta. 
x86o Fowlkr Med. Poe., Funicle, in Anat., an aggregation 
of fibres into a little round cord. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
87 Cytisus, Broom, -seeds with a tumid funicle. 
Fanicolar (fi//ni*ki//laj), a. [f. L. funicnl-us 
+ -AII. Cf. ¥ . fitnic'ulaire\ 

1. Of or pertaining to a funiculus in various 
senses, y Ptmiailar hypothesis', see Funiculus 2. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. 138 A Confutation of this 
Funicular Hypothesis of Linus. 2709 F. Hauksbee Phys. 
Mech. Exp. lit. (1719) 89 The Objections of the Favourers 
of Suction, and the Funicular Hypothesis. 2866 - 4 . Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 735 The name funicular sclerosis is 
given to sclerosis following certain definite columns of the 
cord, such as lateral and posterior spinal sclerosis. 

2. Of or pertaining to a rope or its tension ; 
depending on or worked by a rope. Fnnicnlar 
vtachiue : an arrangement of a cord, pulle}'S, and 
suspended weights, designed to illustrate statical 
principles. Funicular polygon', the figure assumed 
by a cord supported at its extremities, and having 
weights suspended from it at various points. 
Funicular railway : one worked by a cable and 
stationary engine ; a cable railway. 

2828 J. M, Spearman Brit. Gunner s) 296 The whole 
is called the Funicular Machine. 2837 Whewell^ Jf is t. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 23 Slevin.. applies his principle of 
equilibrium to cordage, pullies, funicular polygons. 2886 
Pall Mall G. 24 June 24/1 The ascent.. will be by means 
of a funicular ratlv^'ay. 2892 Tablet 3 Sept. 365 A funicular 
railway runs up the mountain’s side. 

3. Kesembiing a cord; spec, in Anat. and Bot. 
2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 702/1 Small muscles , . to 

which Poll has given the name of funicular muscles. 2845 
Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 70 Funicular, rounded 
cords of white fibrous tissue. 2852 D. Wilso.n Preh. Ann. 
(1863) I. 11. vi. 465 The knotted funicular tore. 2856 Hen- 
slow Diet. Bot. Terms, Funicular chord, a cord-like ap- 
pendage, by the intervention of which .. the seeds are at- 
tached, instead ofbeing seated immediately on the placenta, 

4. Peitaining to the funis or umbilical coid. 

1873 Kennedy in Leishman Syst. Midsvif. ix. 179 Except 

under such circumstances, it must be very difficult to dis- 
cover the funicular soufilet. 

FunicTllate (fi/mi'lcizHeit), a. Bot. and Zool. 
[f. Funioul-ds + -ATE 2.] Having a funiculus. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entcmol. IV. 349 Funiculate. when it 
[the postfraenum] forms a n.arrow ridge. In mod. Diels. 

II Fuaiculas (fi/mrki/rli/s). \h.Junict(lus, dim. 
of Junis rope.] 

fl, A little rope. Obs. rarc^^, 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

f 2. A hypothetical ‘string* or filament of ex- 
tremely rarefied matter, imagined to be the agent 
operating in the suspension of the mercury in the 
Torricellian experiment, Obs. 

The hypothesis was propounded by Franciscus Linus (the 
Jesuit F. Line or Hallrin his book DeCorporum htsepara- 
bilitate 1661. which attempts to refute the correct explana- 
tion of the phenomenon th.Tt had been given by Boyle. 

2662 Boyle Spring of Air ii. i. (1682) 18 That the things 
we ascribe to the weight or spring of the air are really per- 
formed by neither, but by a certain Funiculus, or extremely 
thin substance provided by Nature, .which, .does violently 
attract bodies whereunto it Is contiguous if they be not too 
heavy to be removed by it, 1669 — Contn. New Exp, i. 
(1682) 5 Who attribute the suspension of the (Quicksilver in 
the Torricellian experiment to a certain rarified matter, 
which some call a Funiculus. 

3. The umbilical cord ; = Funis. Hence transf. 
in Bot. A little stalk by which a seed or ovule is 
attached to the placenta. 

2830 LindI-EV Nat. Syst. Bot. ixi Ovules ascending from 
the axis, attached to a short funiculus. 2854 Mavne Exp. 
Lex., Funiculus, a name for the umbilical cord. 2870 
Bentley Bot. 326 The funiculus is parallel to the ovule, 
Instead of being at right angles to it. 2882 Vines Sachs' 
Bot. 492 The nucellus. .is sealed on a stalk, the Funiculus. 

4, Ent. ‘A term for the part of the antenna which 
lies between the scape and the club in certain in- 
sects ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2877 W. Thomson Pey . Challenger \, iv, 262 Lamellar 
appendage of the outer antennse reaching to the middle of 
the second joint of the funiculus. 


5. Anat. ‘Applied to the primitive cord or bundle 
of nerve fibres, bound together in a sheath of con- 
nective tissue, called the perineurium orneurilemma* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

0. In Polyzoa. (See quot.) 

1877 Huxley Anai. Inv. A mm. vln. 455 Vep* generally, 
the gastric division of the alimentary canal is connected 
with the parietes of the bodj- by a sort of ligament, the 
funiculu.s, or gastro-parietal band. 

Faniform (fi?7*niffim), a. [f. funis rope 
-f -FORM.] Having the form of a cord or rop>e. 
2865 Pace Handhk. Geol, Terms (ed. 2', Funiform, cord- 
like, rope-like. 2877 W. Jones Finger-ring 61 The whole 
is overlaid with funiform wire ornaments. 

Faniliform (fir/ni-lif^jm), a. Bot. [as iff. L. 
*fumlis adj. (f. funis rope) -form.] (See quot.) 

2856 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, Funiliform, lough, 
cylindrical, and flexible, like a chord; as the roots of arbor- 
escent monocotyledones. 

FunipeudulotlS (fiz7:nipe-ndi:<l3s),a. [f. L. 
funis rope + pendul-us hanging + -ous.] Hanging 
from a rope ; connected with a hanging rope. 

2706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 290 The greater 
the Funipendulous Body is. the less does the Medium 
Resist it. 1829 T. L. Peacock Misforl. Elphin vi. 92 The 
exhibition of some half-dozen funipendulous forgers might 
have shocked . . his humanity. 2863 De Morgan Budget 
(1872) 386 And so, having show’n how the reviewer has 
hung himself, I leave him funipendulous. 

Fnnipotent (fir/ni-pJtent), < 7 . nonce-wd. [f. 
L. funi-s rope + potent-evi Potent.] Playing 
tricks with ropeft. 

x88o F. Pollock Spinoza 60 Believers in table-moving, 
slate-writing, funipotent and other goblins. 

II Faais (fi/I’nis). Anat. [L. ftinis rope.] 
•j* a. Short for funis hrachii, ‘ an old name for tlie 
median vein* yd. Soc. Zex.). b. The umbilical 
cord. 

^2400 Lanfrands Ctrurg. 159 J>is^ veyne..is eftsoones 
dys’ydid, and he oon panic is spred bl |>e nrm manye weies 
wihoute forjj. is^ clepid funis. 1753 N. Torriano 
Midiuifry 8 The Funis, the Placenta, with Its Amnion and 
Chorion, and Allantoides. 2800 Med. yml. IV. 323 With 
the other [hand] we take hold of the funis and make a gentle 
distension. 2855 Ramsbottom Obstetr. Med. 64 One coil of 
the funis is seen twisted round the neck, and another round 
the left ancle. 


t Funk, sh."^ Ohs. Also 4 font, 4-7 funk©, 
7 founck. [Corresponds to M Du. vonke (Du. vonk), 
OHO.ftmcho (MHG. vttnke, moA.Gax'funkc) wk. 
masc., spark ; the Eng. word may have been adapted 
from Dn., or it may lepresent an OE. funca. The 
existence of the ablaut-var, MHG.vanke, mod.Ger. 
dial, fanke, renders it unlikely that the word is 
a diminutive of the sb. represented in Goth, by fdn 
funins) fire.] 

1 . A spark. (The sense in the quots. from R. 
Brunne is quite uncertain.) 

^2330 R. Brunne Citron. (x8ro) 272 I>at was not worth 
a fonk. Ibid, sii pe kyng an oth suore, He suld him 
venge on Steuen. .& of ho fouriene monkes . . Be beten alle 
fonkes. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 18 Of lust that like firj* 
funke Hath made hem as who saith half wode. 2393 Lancl. 
P. PI. C. VII. 33S For al the wrecchednesse of this worlde 
and wicked dedes Fareth as a fonk of fuyr that ful a-myde 
Temese. CX440 Promp, Parv. 182/2 Funke or lytylle fyyr, 
ignicutus, focutus. 

2. Touch-wood. Cf. Punk, Spunk. 

2673 [see 3]. 2704 E. Ward Dissenting Hypocrite 35 Burn 
it as Funk, or keep 'tas Fodder. 1721 Bailey, a fungy 
Excrescence of some Trees dress’d to strike Fire on. 2754 
Goock in Phil. Trans, XLVIIL 817 They gather an ex- 
crescence, growing, .upon oaks, and call it Funk, which 
impregnated with nitre, is used as a match to lightpipes. 
a 2825 in Forby Poc. E. Anglia, Futtk, touch-wo^. 

3 . Comb., as funk horn, ?a Iioin case con- 
taining touchwood. 

2673 CHANNONi’n Cot. St. Papers, Amer. ^ W. Ind. (1889) 
538 A flint and ‘ founck horn,' which a man had put in his 
pocket the day before to strike fire in the night. 

tFank, sb.'^^ Ohs. [f. Funk z'.i] A strong 
smell or stink ; ako, tobacco smoke. 

2623 W. Capps in P. A. Bruce Econ.Hist. Virginia{iZgC) 
1 . 136 Betwixt decks there can hardlie a man fetch his breath 
by reason there ariseth .such a funke in the night that it causes 
putrefaction of bloud. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Funk, Tobacco Smoak ; also a .strong Smell or Stink. 2725 
New Cant. Diet. s. v., What a Funk here is I What a thick 
Smoak of Tobacco is here I Here’s a damn’d Funk, here's 
a great Stink. 

flg‘ *®S 9 Pell Impr. Sea 491 note, I would either run 
out of the stinke of swearing, or make them to run out of 
the ship that should, .make such a filthy funke in it. 

Fu^ (f^^k), rA 3 slang. [P'irst mentioned as 
Oxford slang ; possibly, as Lye stiggests, a. I* lemish 
fonck (Kilian), the origin of which is iinknotni.J 
1. Cowering fear ; a state of panic or shrinking 
terror. Blue funk •. see Blue < 1 . 3 . 

2743 Lye in yunius' Etymologicum s.v.. Funk vox Aradc- 
micis Oxon. familiaris . to be in a funk . vetu 
/onck cst Turba, perturbatio . /« de f 071^ 
tumulluari, in perlurbatione versan, rr... 

in loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. ^PP- « 39 o 
is said to be in a violent funk. *7^5 G«osr ^ 

Tonme s. v. I tva.s in a cursed funk. 1827 Uf. in 

•L, V A VVT The horrid panic or ‘funk (.as 
Btackso. Mag. XXI. 204 . ^ V'i' ' },,ve 
the men of E10.1 call in in which 
found liimself. 1O39 Sin C div 

Life iv. (i8Ss) Tank is the order of the daj. 2B62 
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FUNNEL. 


Hughes Tom Brcnvu at Oxf. xliv, There is no sign of any- 
thing like funk amongst our fellows. 1874 M. Colliss 
Transmigr. II. xi. 383 With ail my heroism, I was in 
a frightful funk. 

2 . One who funks; a coward. 
i860 in Bartlett Diet. Amer.^Fttnk ..z ^ coward. 1888 
Daily Tel. 13 Apr. 5/2 The public opinion among youth 
would.. dub a ‘ fellow ’ a ‘ funk’. 

Punk (fz^x^k), sb.-^ Sc. and north, [f. 

1 . A kick. 

1808-80 in Jamieson. 1838 J, Halley in Li/e (1842) 145 
He placed hts hand .. unluckily just on the spot where ^Ir. 
Pony is rather touchy. Sundry vehement funks ., were 
the immediate consequence. 

2 . Ill-humour, passion. 

1808-80 Jamieson s. v , In a funk, in a surly state, or in 
a fit of passion. Loth. 189* Northuinhld. Gloss, s. v., * The 
gaffer’s in a fine funk ’. 

Punk tfpgk), slang. [perh. a. F. dial. 
funk{cr^Oif\/unkier^/itngier',—h. *fu/nicare (It. 
fumicat'e)^ fii/nigdrey f. fuvtiis smok^. (Funk 
though app. f. this vb., is recorded earlier.)] 

1 . irans. To blow smoke upon (a person) ; to 
annoy with smoke. 

1699 W. King Fnrmetry iii. 56 What with strong smoke, 
and with his stronger breath, He funks Basketia and her 
son to death. 17x9 D’Urfey /’rV/x VL 303 He., with a sober 
Dose Of Coflee funks his Nose. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom 
(1784I 119/1 He proposed that w’e should retire into a corner, 
and funk one another with brimstone. 1785 Gbo.se Diet. 
Vulg. Tongue s. v., To funk the cobbler, a school hoy’s 
trick, performed with a-ssa fostida and cotton, which are 
stuffed into a pipe . . and • the smoke is blown . . through the 
crannies of a cobler’s stall. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faith/. 
XXV, Do look how the old gentleman is funking Mary, and 
casting sheep’s eyes at her through the smoke. 1840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Spectre Tappiugion, An arrangement happily 
adapted for the escape of the noxious fumes up the chimney, 
without that unmerciful ‘ funking ' each other, which a less 
scientific disposition of the weed would have induced, 

b. To smoke (a pipe, tobacco). 'I* Also, to blow 
(tobacco smoke) on (a person). 

a 1704 T. Brown fnscript. Tohaccohox Wks. 1730 I. 65 
Since Jove . . Gives us the Indian weed to funk. 1733 
Feroiufion Politicks 11. 67 When the King was upon his 
Trial, did not the Soldiers funk Tobacco in on the King as 
he sat, to offend him, 1764 T. Brydges Piomer Travest. 
(1797) II. 54 Where a round dozen pipes they funk, And 
then return to town dead drunk. 1791 Huddesford Salmag, 
ZJ4 A pipe I did funk, 

c. inir. To smoke. 

1829 H. Murray N, Amer. 1. iv. 211 The grain having 
funked for six and twenty weeks in the ship’s hold. 1832 
W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 29 .At Jenny 
Brown’s she’d smoke and funk. 1855 Bkownisc Fra 
Li^Po 174 My straw-fire flared and funked. 1860 Bartlett 
Did, Amer. s. v,, When the smoke puffs out from a chimney 
place or stove, we say ‘ it funks', 

2 . To cause an offensive smell. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxii. 92. 1829 Brockett 
N, C. Words, Funk, to smoke or rather to cause an offen- 
sive smell. 

Hence Fwnking ppl. a. 

1700 S. Parker Six Philos. £ss. 54 Many a funking Poor 
may have had his Pipe lighted by a Flash. 

Punk (fpgk), v:- slang-. [Belongs to Funk 

1 . inir. To flinch orshrinkthroughfear; to‘ show 
the white feather ^ try to back out of anything. 

*737'9 H* Walpole Lett. (1886) 1. 15 The last time I saw 
him here lEionl, was standing up funking over against a 
conduit to be catechised. 1813 Ld. Campbell Lei. Apr, in 
Li/e (x88i) I, 295, I funk before Ellenborough as much as 
ever. I almost despair of ever acquiring a sufficient degree 
of confidence before him to put me in possession of my 
faculties. 1847 JUustr. Lend. News 27 Nov. 360/2 It 
occurred to me that the change of temperature would he 
disagreeable, and I rather funked. 1848 Lowell Biglo^u P. 
Ser. I. ix. Poems 1890 II. 137 To Funk right out o' p’lil’cal 
strife aint thought to be the thing. iMs Runcim an Skippers 
^Sh. 79, I hope you will not think I am funking. 

2 . Ivans. To fight shy of, wish or try to shirk or 
evade (an undertaking, duty, etc.). Also, to funk it, 

^ 1857 Kingsley Two K Ago III. 103 He'll have funked 
it, when he comes to the edge, and secs nothing but mist 
below. x88i H. Jamf_*> Portr. Ladyi^y, Not that he liked 
good-byes— he always funked them. 

3 . 'I’o fear, be afraid of (a person). 

1836-48 Ik D. K\s,\\ Arisioph., Knights 154 The rich 
men fear him, And he is funked by all the poorer class. 
1849 Alb. Smith Potileion Leg. 385, ‘ I rather funk the 
governor’ replied, in turn, Mr. Spooner. 

4 . To frighten or scare. 

18x9 Sporting btag. IV. 197 The Frenchm.an, funked at 
the superiority of his anlagoni<t. 1831 Scott Jml. 20 May, 
Jeffrey is fairly funked about it. 1892 Rev, 30 Apr. 
496/2 The jury, 'funked* by the Anarchists, returned ex- 
icniLiting circumstances in the miscreant’s case. 

5 . Co/ttb.f as fankstioks {//unliug), one who 
' funks * the ‘ sticks * or fences. 

1S89 Unit’, Ret'. Ill, 76 The ‘funksticks’ immediately 
slacken rein. 

Hence ru’jiking^ vbl. sb. Also rnnker. 
nx64S Hood Jack Hall xi, Funking, indeed, was quite 
a thing Beside his function. 1857 Hughes Tern Bnr.vn 
I. viii. While he [Flashmani w.is thra.shing them, they 
would roar out instances of his funking at football. 1864 
C. Clabkh Box /or Season II, X15 MartjT .and Dickenson 
are hotli funkers. 1875 Whyte MrLvn-t.r. Riding Recoil, 
iv. <1870’ 64 Of all riders ‘the hard funker’ is the most 
unmerciful to his beast. 

P n-nlf (fyqk), Sc. and north, [app. onomato- 
pa*ic; a variant funs is common (see Jamieson).] 
trans. and intr. To kick. 


1:1709 Auld Grey Marc 1. in yacobiie Songs (1887) 56 
You ve curried the auld mare’s hide, She'll funk nae mair 
at you. Ibid, v, The good auld yaud Could nowther funk 
nor fling. 1821 Blacfnv. Mag. Nov, X, 393 The horse 
funkit mm aff into the dub. 1823 J. ^yJLSON Trials Marg. 
Lyndsay xxxv. 294 The beast’s funking like mad. 1834 
M. Scott Crttise Midge (1859) 375 ITie quadruped funking 
up her heels and tossing the dry sand with her horns. 
1892 Northumbld, .Gloss., Funk, to kick, to kick up the 
heels as a horse or donkey does. * To funk off' is to throw 
the rider. 

Hence ru'nking* vbl. sb. Also Fu'nker. 

1823 Btackvo. Mag. Mar. XIII. 313 It’s hard to gar a 
wicked cout leave off funking. 1825-80 Jamieson s. v., 
Dinna buy that beast, she’s a funker. 1852 R- S. Surtees 
Sponge''s Sp. Tour (1893) 219 The move of the hounds 
caused a rush of gentlemen to their horses, and there was 
the usual scramblings up, and fldgetings, and funkings. 

FunMte Min. [Named byDufresnoy 

in 1837, presumably after some person surnamed 
/'unk.^ X variant of pyroxene containing ten per 
cent, or more of iron. 

1850 Dana A//w. 268 Funkite is a green coccolite. 
runky (f»’oki), [f. Funk + In a 

state of ‘ funk frightened, nervous, timid. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. [The nervous junior counsel in 
Bardell v. Pickwick is named ‘Mr. Phunky’.) 1845 S. 
Nayi.or Reynard 46, I do feel somewhat funky. 1871 
G. Meredith H. Richmond Hi. (1889) 501 If he did not 
give up to you like a funky traveller to a highwayman. 
Hence Fn’nkixiess. 

1896 Punch 22 Aug. 88/2, I subdued my native funkiness 
so far as to make the revolution of the great wheel. 

Funky (fwgki), a.- &■. [f. FuNKii. 4 ] ‘Given 
to kick, as a horse ’ (Ogilvie Supp. 1855). 
t Fti'nky, afi Oh. 

1784 Twamley Dairying [Faults in Cheese] Sweet or 
Funkey Cheese. Ibid. 30 A means of preventing Sweet, or 
Funkey Cheese. 

FtLnnel (fonel), sb.^ Forms: 5 fonel(le, 6-7 
funell, 6-8 funnell, (6 fonnell, funnello), 7- 
funnei. [ME.yo;/e/ (15th c. ; a supposed earlier 
example belongs to Funel, rope), app. a. OF. 
fount! (whence Breton founil). Mod. Pr. dialects 
have founil, enfounilh, which are probably cor- 
rupted adoptions of L. infundibulum, f. infund^e to 
pour in (the Lat. word may have been familiar from 
its use in pharmacy); the unrecorded OF. form, and 
the Sp./j/ttV, Pg ./«;«/, may be adoptions from Pr.] 

1 . A cone-shaped vessel usually fitted at the ape.x 
with a short tube, by means of which a liquid, 
powder, or the like, may be conducted through 
a small opening, 

1402-3 Durlu MS. Aim. Roll., j funell. ^1430 Pilgr. 
Ly/ Mankodem. xxxvH. (1869) 155 A gret old oon ,, hftt 
a foul sak, deep and perced, heelu with hire teeth, and 
hadde with inne it a fonelle (F. entonnourl. cs^o Premp, 
Parv, 170/1 Fonel, or Xonovue, fnsorium, 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens I. xih so The parfume .. taken into the mouth 
through the pitie of a funnell, or tunnel!. 1630 B. Jonson 
New Inn i. i, With a funnel, I make shift to fill The narrow 
vessel. 1739 * R. Bull' tr. Dedekituius’ Grobianus 202 To 
ev’ry Mouth by Turns the Funnel guide, Let Streams of 
Wine, thro’ pewter Channels, glide. 1799 G. Smith Labo- 
ratory 1. 179 Make a paper funnel, and put it in the hole 
of the globe. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 22t The whole fire-box is then filled up with fuel 
by means of a funnel. 1866 Rogers Agric, ff Prices 1. xxi. 
549 The juice being poured into the tun by means of a 
funnel. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 49 A circular metallic 
funnel for catching the rain, and a vessel for storing it. 
jig. vjw Steex,e Sped. No. 228 Y 2 The Inquisitive are 
the Funnels of Conversation .. They are the Channels 
through which all the Good and Evil that is spoken in 
Town are conveyed. 2886 Fall Mall G. 3 June 2/2 If 
they . . become the ‘animated funnels’ of the executives of 
their associations. 1890 Spectator 16 Aug., The funnel 
through which legislation can trickle down to the country 
is. .nearly blocked up. 

b. spec, in Casting, The hole through which the 
metal is poured into a mould, Cf. G.vte, Ingate, 
Tedge. 

1874 in Knight Did. Meek. I. 925/1. 

c. Anaf, and Zool. A funnel-shaped organ or 
limb ; an infundibulum. 

27x2 Blackmore Creation vi. ^93 Some [muscles] the long 
Funnel’s curious Mouth extend 'Inro* which ingested Meats 
with Ease descend. 2839 Joh.vston in Proc. Berw. Not. 
Club 1. No. 7. 200 Funnel [of cuttle-fish] while. 184x772 
T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 623 The .surrounding 
element being aUemately drawn into the branchial cayity 
. .and again expelled in powerful streams through the orifice 
of the funnel. 

2 . A tube or shaft for lighting or ventilating pur- 
poses ; also, the metal chimney of an engine, steam- 
boat, etc. t Fonnerly also, the soil-pipe of a privy. 

1555 Eden Decades 333 A funell or irunke of woodde or 
such other open instrument wherby the ayer maye be 
conucyed inio the c.Tue. 261* Sturtevant Metallica xiii. 
92 Priuy Funnels or Vaults may also bee made by the Press- 
ware Art so close and sosweete that there can no annoyance 
or vnsauory smcls euapoure out. .Many houses, .are much 
annoyed by the leaking and slacking through the funnels of 
Brick. Fever Acc. E. India ijr P- 39 Admitting 

neither Light nor Air, more than what the Lampc, always 
burning, are by open Funnels above suffered to ventilate. 
X70t Luttrell Brief Rel. (iBs?) V. 36 Sir Chri^toplJe^ 
Wren h.os made this day 4 funnells on^ the lop of the 
house of commons, Co lett out the heat, in case they sitt 
in the summer. 27*9 Dk Foe Crusoe 11, xv\ The funnel 
to carry the smoke, Attsods Fey. in. viii. (cd. 4) 506 


These funnels served to communicate the air to the hold. 

2773 Gentl, Mag. XLIII. 480/2 There are.. eight funnels 
for Jetting out th^e steam through windows. 2833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxix, Mr. Chucks slapped his fist against the 
funnel. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut, Steam Eng. 127 The 
chimney, or funnel, is made of sheet iron, and rivetted on 
to the uptake. x868 Lessons Mid. Age 315 All this while the 
steam has been fiercely chafing through the funnel. 

b. The flue of a chimney, somewhat resembling 
an inverted funnel (see quot. 1859). 

1688 J. Clavton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 787 The Funnel 
of the Chimney. 1715 Ddsaguliers Fires fvipr. 51 The 
outward Hole of the Funnel ought to be small, always less 
than the Bore of the Funnel, 2859 Archil, fed. 4) 

949 The cavity or hollow [of a chimney] from the fireplace 
to the lop of the room is called the funnel. 

3 . Applied to a funnel-shaped opening, shaft, or 
channel in rocks, etc. 

1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 102 The sides of the 
funnel are actually often burst with the great violence of 
the flame. 2791 W. Bartram Carolina 246 The ground., 
presenting to view, those funnels, sinks and wells in groups 
of rocks.. as already recited. xSia Brackcnridge Fietvs 
Louisiana {1814) 106 The number of funnels, or sink holes, 
formed by the washingof the earth into fi.ssuresof the lime- 
stone rock. 2836 W. Irving Astoria II. 137 A narrow gap 
or funnel in the mountains through which the river forces 
its way between perpendicular precipices. 2B67 Ssivth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Funnel, the excavation formed by the 
explosion of a mine. 2869 Phillips Fcsuv. iv. 105 The crater 
now became a funnel which was accessible to ike bottom. 

4 . Applied to anything of conical shape with an 
extension at the apex. 

rSyr Tysdall Fragm. Sc. (1879) J. \v, 108 This [cloud] 
gradually changed into a filmy funnel, from the narrow end 
of which the ‘cord’ extended to the cloud in advance. 2^7 
Hall Caine Christianx, He lay back, sent funnels of smoke 
to the ceiling. 

5 . A cylindrical band of metal ; esp. that fitted 
on to the head of the topgallant and royal masts, 
to which the rigging is attached. 

2694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. it. (1711) i6t The Wooden Stick 
is fastened within the Iron Coller or Funnel of the Harpoon, 
with Packthread wound all about, e 2860 H. Stuart Sea- 
man's Catech. 74 The head is round to receive the funnel. 
188a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 31 The rigging of a royal 
mast, topgallant mast and topmast, is placed upon a copper 
funnel fitting the mast head. 

6. A channel, leading from a pond, over which 
a net is spread forming a ‘pipe’, broad at the 
mouth blit narrowing to a point, into whicli wild 
fowl are decoyed. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 138 This little animal 
[dog].. keeps playing among the reeds, nearer and nearer 
the funneb till they [wild fowl] follow him ^ too far to 
recede. 

7 . aitrib. and Comb, ; a. simple attrib., as funnel’ 
pipe, tube ; similative, as funnel fashioned, formed, 
•like, adjs, ; funnebwise adv. 

*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp., Funnel-fashioned fienvers, 
2831 T. L. Peacock Crotchd Castle xvliL (2887) 276 The 
smoke was caught and carried back under a *funnel-formed 
canopy into n hollow central pillar. 2836-9 Todd Cycl. A nat* 
II. 757/2 The fibrous *funnei-like sheath. 1846 Daily Nctvs 
21 Jan. 6/5 Narrow, up-hlll, funnel-like streets. 2827 Fara- 
day Chem. Manip. 23 A piece of ’'funnehplpe fitted loosely 
into the hole. 2853 \V. Gregory Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3)231 
Through one aperture in the cork passes the “funnel lube. 
2840 Dickens Old C. Shopxvm, The landlord., applied him- 
self to warm the same in a small tin-vessel shaped “funnel- 
wise, 

b. Special comb., asfunnel-casing(s (see quot. 
1S83) ; funnel-form = funnel-shaped i funnel- 
hood (see quot.) ; funnel-net, the net of a funnel 
(sense 6) ; funnel polype (see quot.) ; funnel- 
shaped a., shaped like a funnel, infundibuliform, 
esp. in Bot. ; funnel-stays (see quot.); funnel-top 
(see quot.). 

18^7 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. i. x8 An excellent 
drying-room has been discovered in a space in the “funnel- 
casings. 18S3 \V. C Russell Sailors Lang., Funnel- 
casing, a portion of the funnel of a steamer extending 
from the smoke-box to some distance upwards. 2880 
Gray Struct. Bot, vi. § 5. 240 Infundibulifoim, or “Funnel- 
form, such as the corolla of common Morning-Glorj’, de- 
notes a tube gradually enlarged upwards from a narrow 
base into an expanding border or limb. 1883 W. C. Russell 
Sailor’s Lang., *Funnel-hood, a projected portion of or 
protection to the funnel, raised some feet above the 
deck. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hjst. (1776) VI. 138 The deco}’- 
ducks never enter the “funnel-nct with the rest. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s. v, Polype, The ‘funnel polype 
nearly resembles a funnel, from which it has its name. Ibid., 
In/nttdibnli/orm. .Th^tc are properly two species of the 
“funnel-shaped flowers. 2823 J, Badcock Dom. Amuseiu. 

X47 Over this a kind of funnel-shaped supplier is to be made 
fast. 2860 \V. G. (Jlark Vac. Tour 77 The surface is 
honeycombed throughout with circular, funnel-shaped holc^ 
1846 Young Naut. Diet. s.v. Funnel, This [funnel] is 
secured by ropes or chains, called the “funncI-siays, leading 
from eye-plates near the top of the funnel to the ship's sid». 
1854 Maynf. Exp. Lex., *Fnnnel-Top, common name for 
the genus Peziza. 

Hence fru'nnel v. a. intr. of smoke; to 
issue Old or rise up in a funnel-shnped cloud ; b. 
trans. to feed with a funnel. rn*nnoll’cd ppl. a., 
funnel-shaped; alsoj 7 ^. ; m. Bot. infundibuliform, 

2594 Nashe Un/ort. YVar'. %Vks. iGro-yirt) V. 125 
a gun is shot off, a slinking smo.akc funnels out. 2590 — 
Saffron Walden T02 A dampetlike ihesmoakeof a Cannon) 
..would slrogglingly funnell vp. 2730 ‘K. Bull* tr. D/dc- 
kindus' Grohtanus 202 To ev’ry Mouth by Turns the Funnel 
guide, Let Streams of Wine, thro’ pewter Clianncls, glide 
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Adown the Throats .. [AW^] Whenever this Comedy is 
represented, the Gentlemen of the upper Gallery are ex- 
ceedingly delighted with seeing Teague funnel Obadiah. 
*793 Roberts Looker-on No. 67 r 14 The auditory pas- 
sage was extremely narrow, and not funnelled as in other 
subjects. iB^^F/orisf 194 [A pelargonium] too funnelled, and 
the blotch on upper petals not even. 1883 D. Pidgeon in 
Nature 23 June, The double Tunneled stem of whirling mist 
[of a waterspout]. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 130 Quiver- 
ing to the swell of funneled uproar. 

Funiiel dial. Also fummel. 

(See quots. ; the form fummel seems of doubtful 
genuineness.) 

1835 Booth Analyt. Diet. 323 The Little Mule, or Hinny 
. .tlie produce of a Stallion and a She-ass. . In some counties, 
it is called a Fummel. 1847 Halliwell, Funnel, a mare 
mule produced by an ass covered by a horse. Line. 1866 
Brogden Line. Gloss., Funnel, a mule whose sire is an ass. 
FTLimimeut (fp’niment). jocular, [f. Funny 
a. + -MENT. Cf. merriment.'] Drollery, humour ; 
also, a joke, a comicality. 

1845 Alb. Smith Fori. Scatterg. Fam. xix. (1887) 65 His 
first funniment took place amongst the macaws. i86x 
Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 138 A man with heaps of 
funniment and plenty of talk. 1S78 E. Yates Wrecked in 
Port xxviii. 319 I’ll take care to repay you that little funni- 
ment on the first convenient opportunity. 

Punny (ft^'ni), [perh. f. next adj.] A narrow, 
clinker-built pleasure-boat for a pair of sculls. 
Also loosely, any light boat. 

X799 Caldron or Follies Camb. g While others woo The 
well-oar’d funney or the slim canoo. 180B Ann. Peg, 109 
A young couple . . took a sail in a funny off Fulham. 1843 
Atkinson in Zoologist I. 293, I was in a ‘ funny ’ — as the 
small boats at Cambridge are called. _ 1870 Dasent Annals 
Eventful Life (ed. 4) 1 . 140 The funnies, cutters, wherries . . 
that thronged the river daily. 

Funny (fr^'ni), a, [f. Fun sb. -h -vk] 

1. Affording fun, mirth-producing, comical, face- 
tious. 

1756 Toldervy Two Orphans 11 . 151 Tom Heartley and 
Richmond said a great many funny things. 176* Foote 
Orators 1. i, Is it damn’d funny and comical ? X787 Burns 
Halloween xxviii, Unco tales, an’ funnie jokes. 1827 De 
Quincey Murder Wks. 1862 IV. aa He became ver^j sociable 
and funny. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xiii, Popping in his 
little funny head. 

• ahsol. 1820 pRAED Eve of Battle 297 A mixture of the 
grave and funny. 

2 . Curious, queer, odd, strange, colhq. 

x8o6 Metcalfe in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 809 This study 
to decrease our influence is funny. I cannot understand it. 
1838 James Robber i, That was a funny slip of mine. x85* 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xix, ’What funny things you 
are making ’ . I’m trying to write to my poor old woman.' 
j8ss Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) I. xi. 527 Lady Ellesmere 
w.as very funny about Mrs. Gaskell, wanting very much to 
see her, and yet quite shy about it. 1889 N. W. Line. 
Gloss, (ed. 2) S.V., ‘ t'o keap fun'rals waaitin’ time efter time 
is a straange funny wuay for a parson to go on.’ 

t 3. slan^. I'ipsy. Cbs. 

1756 Toldervy 7 '?w Orphans I. 62 More brandy was 
drank, and, Tom Throw beginning to be what is called 
funny, the house was full of uproar and confusion, 

4:. Comb., as funnydeoking adj. ; funny-bone, 
the popular name for that part of the elbow over 
which the ulnar nerve passes, from the peculiar 
sensation experienced when it is struck ; funny- 
man, a professional jester. 

1840 Barham Ingol. Leg., Bloudie facke. And they smack, 
and they thwack, Till your * *funny bones ’ crack. 1867 
Pall Mall G. 30 Jan. 4 It is like rapping a man . . over the 
iiinny-boBe. x88x Blackmore Christowcll xv. Even the 
fiddlers three, .worked their funny-bones more gently. 1893 
M. E. Francis Frieze <5- Fustian 283 ‘Yon’s a ’’funny- 
lookin’ lass. Let’s chase her ! ' x86x Mayhew Land. Labour 
III. X19 What I've earn’d as clown, or the *funnyman, with 
a party of acrobats. 

Hence Fu'nnily adv . , in a funny manner ; Pu'nni- 
ness, the quality or state of being funny ; a funny 
saying or joke. Also Fu'nnyisin joke. 

18x4 Lady Granville Lett. 18 Nov. (1894) I. 5X [He] 
says she . . talks so funnily and sweetly. 1839 Caroline Fox 
Mem. Old Friends {1882) 37 His stories and funnyisms 
of all descriptions. 1856 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 317 note. It 
was funnily done ; which was not always the case, for it was 
often with bitter gravity. 1857 Gen. P. Thompson Audi 
Alt. I. xi. 57, I did hear one or two members, .make a kind 
of scbool-boy titter at the funniness of a man’s not being 
seconded. 1865 Daily ^ Tel. 8 Dec. 4/6.Marching . . to the 
sound of their own .. irrepressible funninesses. 1882 J. 
Brown Horae Subs. Ser. iii. 35 A man .. whose absolute 
levity and funniness became ponderous. 

Ptuiny (f»‘ni), v. Sc. [mod. form of fundy, 
Found v.^] intr. To become stiff with cold, to 
be benumbed. Hence Fu-nnied ppl. a. 

X721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 52 An eating Horse never funnied. 
1785 *prnl. fr. Land. 3 in Poems Buchan Dial., The wile 
limmer was sae dozen’d an’ funied wi’ cauld. 1845 WMstle- 
Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. iii. (1890) I. 418 The funneit tod 
cam forth. 

pTUXster (fp'nstaj). jocular, [f. Fun sb. + -ster 
after Punster.] One who makes fun. 

1887 Through the Long Day I. 234 Punster is universally 
recognised as a permissible and legitimate word, and why 
not * funster ' ? 189* Dram. Opin. 13 Jan. 3/x The greatest 
punster since Hood, and greatest funster of his age. 

Fuor, mistake for, or var. Fur sb.^ (sense 7'). 
1858-9 \yEALEi>/c/. Arch. (ed. 2) among carpenters, 
apiece nailed upon a rafter to strengthen it when decayed. 

Pur (fDi), jAI Forms : 4-7 furre, 7-9 fuix, 8 
fir, 6- fur. [f. Fur V. 
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The OP.jbrre,fuerre, sheath, case, is commonly given as 
the immediate source; but it does not appear to have had 
the sense of the Enp. sb., though the derived vb. forrer 
(mod.F. fouTyer), originally to encase, developed the sense 
* to line and * to line or trim with fur.' The Fr. word for 
fur is foumtre {OF. fbrrure)l see Furrure.] 

1. A trimming or lining fora garment, made of the 
dressed coat of certain animals (as the ermine, 
beaver, etc. : see 2 ) ; hence, tbe coat of such 
animals as a material for trimmings, linings, or 
entire garments (worn eitlier for warmth or for 
ornament). Also a garment made of, or trimmed 
or lined with, this material; now chiefly pi., exc. 
as denoting a piece of fur to be worn about the 
neck. 

?u:i366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 228 A hornet cote. .Furred 
with no menivere, But with a furre rough of here. Of lambe- 
skinnes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 401 pel schal 
were no manere furres. r\t^E.E. /K/V/x (18821 34, I be- 
quethe . . my ffurre of Calabre. c 1460 To^vneley Myst. 
iSurtees) 163 Thay are so gay in furrys fyne. 1551 in 
Strype Eccl. Man. (1721) II- xxxiii. 539 A fur of black 
Irish lamb. i6o* Marston Antonio's Rev. n. iii, Thou 
wapt in furres. . Forbidst the frozen zone toshudder, i68t 
Wood (O H. S.) II 525 Blak gownes, fac'd with furr, 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 11 . 231 The inhabitants go 
. .cloathed in furs or feathers. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles ir. 
vi, The costly furs That erst had deck’d their caps W’ere 
torn. x886 Hall Caine Son of Hagar 11. xvi, Greta had 
returned to the parlour, muffled in furs. 

x62x Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. v. xiv. 374 111 will, 
envie, grudgings, the right linings and furres of the soule. 

b. worn as a mark of ofiice or state, and as 
a badge of certain degrees at the Universities. 

1634 Milton Cotntts 707 Those budge doctors of the Stoic 
fur. 1675 Otway Alcibiades l. i, Heavy Gown-men clad in 
formal Furrs. 17*9 Waterland Lei. Wks. 1823 X. 320 The 
picture of Sir William Cecil, .in hts gown and furs, a X763 
Shenstone Economy 1. 148 And add strange wisdom to the 
furs of Pow*r. 

2. The short, fine, soft hair of certain animals (as 
the sable, ermine, beaver, otter, bear, etc.) growing 
thick upon the skin, and distinguished from 
the ordinary hair, which is longer and coarser. 
Formerly also, fthe wool of sheep. 

c X430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe 4- G. 49 in Pot, Ret 4- L, Poems 
iSTheshepe. .berythe furres Wake and whyte. X579SPENSER 
Sheph. Cat Sept 165 Thy Ball is a bold bigge curre, And 
could make a lolly hole in theyr furre. 1608 Shaks. Lear ni. 
i, 14 (Qo. i^This night, wherin.,The Lyon, and the belly 
pinched Wolfe Kcepe their furre dry. 2732 Pope Ess. Man 
I. 176 To want the strength of Bulls, the iurof Bears. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. 1 . 189 Leave the Hair on Skins, where 
the Fleece or Fir Is soft and warm, as Beaver, Otter, &c. 
x8xs J. Smyth Praet. Customs (1821) 310 Coney Wool, or 
Rabbits’ Fur.. principally used by Hatters. 1847 Loncf, 
Ev. I. ii. xo Cold would the winter be, for thick was the 
fur of the foxes. i 848 Darwin Anin^. ^ Pt I. i. 46 All the 
cats are covered with short stiff hair instead of fur. 

b, in phr. to stroke the fur the wron^ way 
(i, e. to cause irritation) ; to make the fur fly (U.S. 
slang ; see quot.)» 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Atner., To make the fur fly. To i 
claw ; scratch ; wound severely/. U.sed figuratively, 1870 
Miss BRiDCMAN^t*. Lynne I. vK. 100 He stroked all the fur 
the wrong way. 1888 Denver Republican Feb. (Farmer), 

' Wait until the National Committee assembles . . and you 
will see the fur fly from the Cleveland hide’. 

3. pi. Skins of such animals with the fur on them. 

*SSS Eden Decades 214 In this lande are many excellent 

furres as marterns, sables. 0x645 Howell Lett. (1655) I. 
vr. iii. 9 , 1 shall be carefull to bring with me those Furres, 

I had instructions for. X748 F. Smith Ifoy. Disc. 1 . 156 Tbe 
Skins of those Beasts, which arc killed in Winter being only 
of Value, and what we call Firs. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxvii, Tnis his old host and friend, with whom he had 
transacted many bargains for hides and furs. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria ill. 168 Mr. Clarke accordingly packed all 
his furs on twenty-eight horses. 

4. Her. A tincture representing tufts upon a plain 
ground, or patches of different colours supposed to 
be sewn together. 

The eight pxincipal furs are ermine, ermines, erminois, 
pean, vair, countervair, potent, and counterpotent. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry i. iv. (1660) 20 Furres (used in 
Armes) are taken for the Skins of certain beasts stripped 
from the bodies and artificially trimmed for the furring, 
doubling, or lining of Robes and Garments. 1708 [see 
Doubling vbt sb. 2I. 17*5 Bradley Fam. Diet., Furs, in 
Heraldry are used in the Doublings of Mantles pertaining 
to a Coat of Arms, and sometimes to the Coat it self ; They 
are usually of two Colours. 2766 {see Double v. 6 a]. 
x88* CussANS Her. iii. led, 3) 55 Furs are known by the 
name of Doublings, when used. in the linings of mantles; 
but when coming under the denomination of Tinctures, 
they are called each by their rc-peclive name. 

.5. collect. Furred animals. Also in phrase fur 
and feather. See Feather sb. 4 . 

x827 Pollok Course T. v. 1025 Hunted thence the fur To 
Labrador. 1875 'Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports \. i. vii. § 7 106 
They will readily hunt fur when nothing else Is to be had. 
18^ 3*1’. fames'sGaz.T Aug. Farmers, .find it somewhat 
difficult to carry on their coursing meetings because of the 
scarcity of fur. 

6 . Applied to something resembling fur or adher- 
ing to a surface like fur; e. g. a coat or crust of 
mould, of deposit from wine, eta 

1843 Lever J. Hinton vL (1878) 38 The ill-omened fur 
one sees on an antiquated apple-pie. 185s Mrs. C. Meredith 
Home in Tasmania I. ix. 134 Projecting ndges [in shells], 
fringed beneath like the fur of a mushroom. 1855 Dickens 
Dcrrit i. v, Empty wine-bottles with fur and fungus choking 


up their throats. 1864 Webster, ./^Kr-.-the soft, doivny 
covering on the skin of a peach. 1877 Black Green Past. 
xrx, Covered the thick top-coats of the two men with a fur 
of wet. 

^ b. esp. A coating formed on the tongue in certain 
diseased conditions of the body. 

1693 Dryden tr, Persius m. 172 My Pulse unequal, and 
my Breath IS strong; Besides,afilthy Furr upon my Tongue. 
* 7®3 S. Chapman in Med. Commun. I. 277 Her tongue had 
a whitish fur on it. i8ox Med. Jml. V. 508 Her tongue, 
teeth, and lips were covered with a black fur. 1849-52 
Todd Cyct Anat. IV. 1139/2 Variation in the quantity of 
fur on the tongue from day to day. 

C. A coating or ciust formed by the deposit of 
carbonate of lime on the interior surface of a kettle, 
boiler, etc.- 

x8os W. Saunders Min. Waters 38 Boiling, .drives off 
the ^ce.ss of carbonic acid, and thus causes the chalk to be 
precipitated; hence the earthy crust, or furr, on kettles. 
1837 ATeck. AJag XXVIII. 96 An invention for dissolving 
the ‘fur’ which collects in kettles and boilers. Pall 
Mall G. 7 July 7/2 For the purpose of removing the fur 
from the steam boiler. 

7 . Carpentry. (See qnot.) Cf. Furring z/W. rf. 
3 b, Fur V. 6. 

1703 T. N. CitySp C. Purchaser 146 When Rafters are., 
sunk hollow in the middle, and pieces (cut thickest in the 
middle, and to a point at each end) are nail’d upon them 
to make them straight again.. those pieces so put on are 
call’d Furrs. [X858-9 : see Fuor.] 

II. atirib. and Comb. 

8. aitrib. or as adj. Made of fur. 

*597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. Bullion, Ilk serplalth of 
furfelles,con.4ooo.iiij. ounce. 17x3 Warder True Amazons 
58 A Velvet Cape or Fur Gorget about her Shoulders. X792 
Descript. Kentucky 49 Fur-muffs and tippets. 1884 Chamb. 
yrnt 5 Jan. lo/i The dogs, .should then be protected by fur- 
boots. 1885 Girts Own Paper Jan. 202/1 Fur ball.s, fur 
fringe, and fur tails .seem the most usual finish on all 
mantles. 

8. General comb., fur trade, -trader objective, 
as fur-dressing vbl. sb. ; instrumental, as fur-clad, 
-lined, -t) tmmed, -zurottght ppl. adjs. ; parasyn- 
thetic, as fur-capped, -collared, -ctiffed, -gowned 
ppl. adjs. 

2887 J. A. Sterry Lazy Afinsir. (1892) 68 Here comes 
a stout, *fur-cappcd Mossoo. 1784 Cowper Task v. 129 
Imperial mistress of the *fur-clad Russ ! 1842 Macaulay 
Lays, Proph. Ca/j'x xxxi, Wheie fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice. 1856 Lever Atartins of Cro'M. 
236 A grey doth spencer being drawn over his coat, *fur- 
collared and cuffed. x888 Daily News 22 Sept. 7/2 A *fur» 
dressing patent. 1757 J, G. Cooper iii. 160 

'J'he . . "fur-gown'd Pedants’ booki.sh Rules. 1886 SV, J, 
Tucker E. Europe 202 He muffled himself in his *fur-Uned 
cloak. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I. 42 People 
connected with the '’fur trade. 1848 Thoreau Maine W. 
(1894) 24 One small leaden bullet, and some colored beads, 
the la.vt to be referred, perhaps, to early •fur-trader dav-s. 
2B60 G. A. Spottiswoode Fac. Tour 98 Long, straight, 
•fur-trimmed coats. X73r Gay Rur. Sports i. 270 Let me, 
less cruel, cast the feather’d hook.. And with the “fur- 
wrought fly delude the prey. 

10. Special comb. : f fur-man (see quot.) ; 
fur-puller (see quot.) ; so fur-pulling vbl. sb. ; 
fur seal, the seal which affords the valuable fur 
known as seal-skin. 

a x’jco B. E. Diet. Cant. Crt^o, *Fur-men^ Aldermen, 
X725 in Nrw Cant. Diet 2891 Labour Comnttsstofi Gloss., 

* Fur-pullers, those who scrape the loose down off rabbit and 
other skins, and do various minor parts of fur-making. 1886 
Daily Nezvs 13 Dec. 5/5 A widow, working at *fur pulling, 
X775 Clayton in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 102 The *furr seal has 
its name from its coat, which is a fine soft furr, and is 
thinner skinned than any of the others. 2883 Fisheries 
Exkib. Catal. (ed. 4) 191 Group of Fur Seals, .stuffed 
Ribbon Seal. .cast of Harbour Seal. 


Fur, sb.- lObs. [?Cf. OF. forre sheath, case.] 
j=Box sbf 16. 

1740 Lond. Afag. 382/1 While a Wheel is turning round 
once, all the Parts of the Fur or Box in the Nave, rub 
against the Axletree. .The Furor Box in the hinder Wheels, 
is no bigger than the Fur or Box in the fore Wheels. Now, 
if the hind Wheels be as In^ again as the fore ones, .the 
rubbing round tbe Fur or Box in the hind Wheels, will 
carry the Load twice as far as the fore Wheels. 

Fur, dial. Also5fyre,firr0 (fjir, fyyre), 
6 fyrre, furre, 9 furr. [See Furze.] = Furze. 
Chiefly in Comb., as fur-bill, -bush {-busk'), -stack’, 
fur chuck, the bird furze-chat 
1440 Pro 7 nf Parv. 162/1 FyjTe, sharpe brusche {K. firiy, 
whynne,./^. lyir or qwynne), saliunca. CX540 R. AIORicEin 
Lett. Lit. Men{Qz.'m.^^'t \) 24 AgentUman. .tokcafyrre bushe 
on. .apitche-fork, and being allselt on fyer thrusteit into his 
moth. 1562 W. Bulleyn Bk. Simples The Bromeand 
the Whin or Furre bushe. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 22 
He that shooteth at a starre, aimeth higher then he that 
shooteth at a furbush. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. H* *3 
We are guarding the place now with duck-guns, fur-bill«, 
and other spears. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds it 
Whinchat {Pratincola mbetrd) ..Furr chuck (Isormlk. 
1889 N. W. Line. Gloss., Fur-bilt, a bill-hcok ; perhaps 

a furze-bill. a bush of gorse. Fur-stack, 

of gorse. - . 

Fur (fw), z;. [a. O¥.forrc-r 



fuotar.moi.Ga.futUr'j. I" , v 

the Eng. vb. is closely connected with > o* 
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FTJBACIOUS. 

which it is commonly apprehended as a derivative. 
Cf. Fothee V .] 

1 . ira/is. To line, trim, or cover (a garment) with 
fur. 

13. . IC. Alts. 5474 The kyng dude of his robe, furred with 
meneuere. ?/ri366fsee Fun sb.'^ i], Knt.de la Tour 

(1868} 30 Y wolle furre her gowne, coleres, sleues, and coles, 
the here outwarde. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xlviii. 160 
They gaue her ..a maniell furryd with ermyns. 1559 
Hakluvt Voy. 1 . 98 I'he rich Tartars sometimes fur their 
gowns with pelluce or silke shag. 1696 tr. Dn Mont's P'oy. 
Levant 266 In Winter ’tis furr’d with a Skin, call’d Saviour. 
1841 Motley Corr. (1889) l.iv. 73 A pair of fur boots (furred 
on both sides). 1842 H. Ainsworth Toiver Land. ir. i, A robe 
of violet-coloured velvet, furred with powdered ermine. 

/ig. 1648 Gage West Ind. xiv. 96 A Supper, that should 
strongly support our empty stomacks, and furre and line 
them well for the next foure and twenty houres. 

b. To serve as a lining or trimming for. 
1S76TURBERV. Venerie 198 His [Raynard’s] case will serue 
to fur the Cape of hfasler huntsmans ^wne. 1631 T. 
Powell Tom All Trades 165 As many Fox-skins as will 
furre his Long-lane gowne. 

2 . To clothe or adorn (a person') with fur. 

? lyjoRobt. Cicyle 56 The aungelle . .clad them alle in clothys 
of pryse. And furryd them with armyne. a 1450 Knt. de 
la 2>wr(i868) 30 She shalle be beter purfiled and furred 
thanne other ladies and gentille women, /t J533 LD. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) I j, 1 am furred with the furres 
that thou hast sent me. i8ia Examiner 12 Oct. 652/2 So 
to ribband, to fur, to tassel, and to fringe . , men is . . 
degrading their humanity. x8t5 Scott Guy M. xx, Miss 
Mannering was furred and mantled up to the throat. _ 1886 
Tinsleys May. July 49 It was the 29th hlay .. and still the 
fair were furred. 

b. pass. Of an animal of his skin : To be 
covered with fur. Also fig. 

1651 Fuller 5 Abel Rediv.^ % Fox 383 Rare Fox (well furr’d 
with patience). 1823 Scoresby Wltale Fishery log The 
skin which was very white, and well furred. 

3 . To coat or cover with fur or morbid matter. 
7 h fur up : to stop up or * clog * with this. 

*593 Nashe ChrisRs T. 31 a, Her Alablaster walls were 
all furred and fome-painted, with the bespraying of mens 
braines. x6ox ’Marston Pasguil Kaik. i. 34 Yee shall 
haue me an emptie caske that’s furd With nought but 
barmie froth. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyiu. 354 A rejected 
Sordes of the blood, which furs up the Orifices. 1700 
Addison Eneid in. Misc. Wks, 1726 I. 60 The walls On all 
sides furr’d with mouldy damps, 1792 S. Ireland Views 
Thames II. 89 This water has the property of not furring 
any vessel it is boiled in. 1839 Stonehouse Axholmc 25 It 
[the water] ..furs every thing in which it is kept.^ 1863 
Tyndall Heatxx, 375 The surface of the vessel .. is now 
white-furred all over with hoar-frost. 
fig. x^x Milton Animadv. (1851) 220 We, .after all these 
.spirituall preparatives, and purgations have our earthly 
apprehensions so clamm'd and iurr'd with the old levin. 
1684 T, Lacy Sif H, Buffoon iv. lit, Thy love to her is 
furrea all over like a sick man's tongue. 1863 Hants. 
(Otterbourn) Dial., One can’t do nothing, one’s so furred 
up with things. 

4. inir. To become funed or coated with morbid 
matter. Also, to collect as fur. To fur uf \ to 
become ‘clogged’ with fur. 

xSSo Becon Fortr. Faiihf. Prol. Avijb, Nowadayes y« 
archedecons aske not for y« pore, .but whether y hosts be 
wel kept in y® pyxe from moulding & furring. i6ox Hol- 
land Pliny 11. 520 Take it forth, and scrape from it the 
mouldincsse or vinewing that doth furre or gather about 
it. x6xs Crooke Body of Man 401 A little skill to cleere 
and dresse the wheeles may keepe this watch of his life 
[the heart] Jn motion, which otherwise will furre vp and 
stand in his dissolution. 1648 Herricic Hesper,, Upon 
GImco (1869) 46 Teeth . . Which though they furre, will 
neither ake or rot. 1649 Blithe Eng. Iviprov. Imfir. 
(1653) 71 The better will they [Spades] rid off work by 
far. .and not fur and clog with Earth, a 1706 E. Baynard 
Health (1740) 6 For too much Meat the Bowels fur. X743 
Loud, Country Brew. iii. (ed. 2) 245 Their rough Inside, 
that is sooner apt to furr, taint and leak. Mod. This kettle 
soon furs. 

f b. To fur sip : to become fluffy. Obs. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 395 The thread is 
slightly twisted, in order to enable it to bear the action of 
the hot liquor without the fibres separating or furring up. 

o. irons. To clean off the fur of (a boiler). 

1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Furring the boilers, in 
a steamer, cleaning off the incrustation or sediment which 
forms on their inner surfaces. 

6. Carpentry. To fix strips of wood to (floor- 
timbers, rafters, etc.) in order to bring them to 
a level, or to the required surface. Also with off. 
(Cf. Fun j/7.1 7.) 

1678, X703. 1823 [Implied in Furring rW. xJ. 3b]. 1842 
Gwilt Archil. 977 'I'he limbers of a floor, though level at 
first, oftentimes require to be furred. 1852 P. Nicholson's 
EncycL Archil. I. 436. 1891 Scribner's May. Sept. 312/t 
Some sod walls are furred off, lathed, and plastered. 

^ 7. (? nonce-use after Y.fonrrer'). To foist or 
thrust in. 

1592 Bacon Disc, in Praise of Sovereign in Spedding Life 
1, 134 But only by furring in audacious persons into sundry 
governments. 

Pur, obs. or dial. f. Fau, Fni, Fiue, Funnow. 
Pnracious (fiurr‘’/3s), a. Now pedantic or 
humorous, [f. furdci- {pom. fiirax), f. furor! 
to steal r -0U8.] Given to thieving, thievish. 

1676 in CoLr.s. 1702 CL Mather Mayn. Chr. 11. App. (1852) 
194 There could be no stop given to his furacious exorbi- 
lancics any way but one. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson F.xerc. 
(1842) I. 393 How like is man in one place, to man cvery^ 
where ; equally prosing, fraudulent, and furacious. 1842 Dc 


Quincey Pagan Wks. VIII. 208^ note, Greece was 

snendax, edax,furax (mendacious, edacious, furacious). 

Hence Pnra'cionsness, Pura'city, the quality 
of being furacious ; inclination or tendency to steal. 

1623-6 Cockeram, JFuracity. 1644 Bulweu Chitvl. 134 In 
their way of Hieroglyphique when they figured furacity or 
theft by a light fingered left hand. 1727 Bailey %'o 1. II, 
Fnraciousness. ^ X790 Umfreville Hudson's Bay 36 They 
[Indians] glory in every species of furacity and artifice. • 

Purbelow sb. Forms : 7-8 fur- 

belo(e, 8 furbellow, (forbulo, forbuloe), 8- fur- 
below'. [An alteration of Falbala.] 

1 . A piece of stuff pleated and puckered on a gown 
or petticoat; a flounce ; the pleated border of a petti- 
coat or gown. Now often in pi. as a contemptuous 
term for showy ornaments or trimming, esp. in 
a lady’s dress. 

1^6 Mrs. Centlivre Basset Table iv. H 2 b, Lady Revel 
. . Discovers a purse in the Furbeloes of her Apron, c 17x0 
C. FiENNEsD/flO'(i888)xsTheirpeticoates silke y‘ were with 
furbellows one above another with Ribons. X7XX Addison 
sped. No. 15 r 4 A Furbelow of precious Stones, an Hat 
buttoned with a Diamond. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal {1B22) 
I. 275 Here, Jane, settle the furbellows of my scarf. 1827 
Praed (1865)1 1. 3S5The Baron bows low to a furbelow, 

If it be not my Lady’s dress. 2862 Miss Braddon Lady 
Audlcy xxxiii. 240 My lady smiled as she looked at the 
festoons and furbelows which met her eye upon every side. 
fiy. 2883 D. G. Mitchell Bound Toycther i, Rhetorical 
furbelows or broidery that belong to the wardrobes of the past. 

2 . Anything resembling a flounce. 

X742 H. Baker Microsc. 11. xxvi. 203 Its Wings are 
encompassed with a Furbelow of long Feathers. 1875 
Carpenter Microscope .vi. § 481. 584 The beautiful Chr^'- 
saora remarkable for its long * furbelows ' which act as 
organs of prehension. 

3 . A name for Laminaria bttlbosa, a seaweed 
with a large wrinkled frond. 

1846-51 Harvey Phycoloyia Britannica HI. Plate ccxli, 
This is the largest British species of the Laminarieffi .. Its 
common name is Furbelows. 2864 Tennvson Sea Dreams 
257 You . . made The dimpled flounce of the sea-furbelow 
flap. . to please the child. 

f 4 . Conchol. (See quot.) ? Obs. 

1776 tr. Da Costa's Conchol. 289 The Furbelow from 
Falkland Island; Bacemium Fimbriatum. 

5 . attrib. passing into adj. ; chiefly in the sense 
* having furbelows’, pleated. TAlso as the name of 
a kind of pear. 

cx68o Crys of London in Bagford Ballads 1. 116 Will you 
buy any Furbeloe Pears. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4177/4 
Lost . . a blue Furbelow Coach-Box Cloth. 1706 Farquhar 
Recruit. Officer iv. i. I’ll buy you a furbelow scarf. 1712 
Arbuthnot fohn Bull iii. i, Crlmpt ribbons in her head- 
dress, furbelo-scarfs, and booped-petticoats. 2803 Mary 
Charlton Wife ^ Mistress III. 221 If you were to put 
round you a heap of furbelow veils, you would look 
picturesque enough. 

Purbelow (fiiubfb), v. [f. prec. sb.] irans. 
To ornament with a furbelow, or with something 
resembling a furbelow. 

^ zgox Lond. Gaz. No. 3743/4 Lost., a Deal Box.. having in 
it a rich Scarf forbulad with a rich Gold Lace, 1731-7 
Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Chelone, Many fiat Seeds, that are 
furbelow’d on the Edges. 1760^2 tr. yuan ^ Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) I. 157 It is furbeloed with a richer stuff, near half 
a yard in depth. 2840 Dickens Bapt. Rudge (1849) y^lz 
Many a private chair too, inclosing sonie fine lady, 
monstrously hooped and furbelowed. 2865 L. Oliphant 
Piccadilly (1870) 222 Trains of daughters, furbelowed and 
flounced by the same dressmakers. 

1709-X0 Addison Tatler No. n6 1*2 Very florid 
Harangues, which they did not fail to set off and furbelow 
(If I may be allowed the Metaphor) with many periodical 
Sentences. 2717 Prior Alma ii. 44 To break their points, 
you turn their force. And furbelow the plain discourse. 

absol. 2784 R. Bage Barham Downs L 271 Ihey could 
trim, flounce, and furbelow to admiration. 

Hence PuTbelowedT^/. a. 

2703 Farquhar Inconstastt 11. i. Have you got home your 
furoelowed smocks yet? 27x3 Steele Guardian No. 142 
F 5, 1 am now rearing up a set of fine furbelowed dock-leaves. 
183s Beckford RecolL 104 Under a most sumptuously 
fringed and furbelowed canopy of purple velvet. x86i J. R, 
Greene Man. Anim. Kingyl., Cccleni, 223 It terminates in 
four furbelowed lips. 

t FnTljer. Obs. Also 5 fourbour, forbyer, 6 
forborer, 7 forbore, [a. OF. forbere, forbear, 
agent-n. f.forbir to Fokbisu.] = F dbbisher. 
(‘14x5 in Davies VorkRec. (1843)232 Coupers, . .Fourbours. 
1492 Nottingham Rec. III. 24, j. forbyer pretii vj d. f 2525 
Cocke Lorelts B, (Percy) 9 Gyrdelere, forborers, and 
webbers. 1609 D. Rogers in Diyby Myst. (1882) p. xxi, 
Smyllies, forberes, Pewterers. 

Furbery, var. Foubbery, Obs* 

Pturbish. (frubij), v. Forms : 4-6 furbusaho, 

4- 7 furbush, (4 forbisch, fourbosh, 5 forbesh, 
foorbush,6 furbisshe,7 forbueh), 5 forbyachCyn, 

5- 7 f(o)urbyash(e, 4- furbish, [ad. OV.forbiss- 
lengthened stem of forhir ( Pr. forbir. It. for- 
hire), ad, OllG. /urban in the same sense.] 

1 . irans. To remove mst from (aaveapoii, armour, 
etc.) ; to brighten by rubbing, polish, burnish. 
Also with up. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxi. o The swerd is whettid and 
furbUhid. c 2483 Caxton Veeah. 16 A swerdc, Whiche me 
ought to furbj’sshc. CX530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyl. Bryt. 
{*814) 327 Varlettcs were fiirbusshyngc . » of thejT maysters 
hanic3*s. 2647 Ward Simp. Cebler 70 In heaven.. your 
awords are furbtished and sharpened, by him that made their 


FURCAP?E. 

metall. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xii, I . . furbished up one of 
the.. cutlasses. 2792 Cowper Iliad xm. 415 Corslets fur- 
bish’d bright. 1852 Hawthorne Tanylewood^ T., Golden 
Fleece (1879) 215 As soon as thev could furbish up their 
helmets. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. xxi, Old arms duly 
furbished. 

absol. 2624 Quarles Div. Poems, fob tii. li, Or if, by 
forbushing, he [the potter] take more paine To make it 
fairer, shall the Pot complaine? 

fig. CX380 Wyclif Semu. Sel. Wks. I. 224 Men shulden 
not holde al gold h^t shyneh as gold, for many l)ingis ben 
fourbo.shid ful falseli. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Atisw. Osor. 
134 b, He hath somewhat furbushed the old rusty Argumentes 
of other raynebeaten souldiours. 2593 SiHsks: Rich. II, i. 
iii. 76 With* thy blessing.s steele my Lances point, That it 
may enter Mowbrayes waxen Coate, And furbish new the 
name of John a Gaunt. 2654 Trapp Covnu. Job xxix. 25 
He had so fourbished the sword of Justice with the Oyle of 
Me^C5^ 

2. To brush or clean up (anything faded or 
soiled) ; to give a new look to (an object either 
material or immaterial) ; to do or get up afresh, 
renovate, revive. Chiefly with up, occas. over. 

2587 Golding De Momay xvii. (1617) 304 The soule, which 
must be fain to be, as it were, new furbished. 1598 £. Gilpin 
Skial. (1878) 65 Thei’le flowt a man behind his backe, if he 
Be not trim furbish’d and in decencie. ^1629 N. Carpenter 
Achitophel \\\. (1640) 131 He shewed himselfe ambitious lo 
file and furbi.sh over the staine of his shameful! life. 2642 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof St. v. iv. 397 This infection 
[Pelagianisme) was to come to this Hand in after-ages, 
furbishgd up under a new name. 2687 Dryden Hind 4- P. 
in. 582 Their ancient houses, running to decay, Are fur- 
bish'd up. 1692 Wood M. Oxen. II. 28 The University 
Statutes .. were afterwards corrected, methodized, and 
furbisht over with excellent Latine. 2715 Rowe Lady Jane 
Gray in. i, They furbish up their Holy Trumpery*. 2774 
J. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 5, I might be furbishing 
up my old reading in Law and History. 1837 Southey 
Doctor IV. exxiit. 228 Some part of the furniture \yas to 
be furbished, some to be renewed. 2844 Disraeli Coningsby 
vni. iii, What we want, .is not to. .furbish up old baronies, 
but to establish great principles. 

f b, inir. for r^. Obs. rare~^. 

2697 Dennis Plot 4- no Plot i. 12 Go, get you gone and 
furbish, you little young Dog. 

Hence Fn’rbishecl ppl. a . ; ruTbisMng vhl. sb . ; 
also attmb. and used gerundially with the omission 
of in. Also FuTbisb sb., the action of the vb. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. iii. (1869) c A foorbushed 
swerd wel grownden. 1463 Mann. 4* Househ. Exp. 226 My 
mastyre payd to Robyn the armerere. .ffor xij. dayis werke 
in ffoibeshynge, iii. s, 1605 Skaks, Macb. i. ii. 32 The 
Norweyan Lord . . With furbusht Armes, and new supplyes 
of men, Began a fresh assault, a 2640 Ball J. Can i. 

(2642) 90 A new furbishing over of the same broken .slaffe. 
27x3 Steele Enpishm. No. 40. 264 These.. are lately 
furbishing up to shine out at some favourable Conjuncture. 
*77S S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. II. 259 For all the furbish'd 
up stuff It contains. 1839 Col. Hawker Dmo' (*893) II. 272 
Had a general furbish of all the gear and stores. 2875 
}owE.TT Plato [fiA.z) IV. 438 To this the arts of fullingand.. 
furbishing attend in a number of minute particulars. 2862 
Loud, Rev, 30 Aug. 188 The tarnished lace having been 
subjected to a furbishing process. 

+ ruTbishable, a. Obs.-” Capable of being- 
furbished or polished. 

2611 Cotcr., Polissable. burnishable, furbishable. 

rurbisher (fp-abijar). [f. Furbish v. +-eji 
C f. V . fourbisscur^ One -ivho furbishes. 

C1440 Provtp, Parv. 470/1 Foorbyschowre, eruginator. 
c 2483 Caxton Vocab. 16 Denis the fourbyssbour Hath of 
me a swerd. 2594 Mirr. Policy (1599) aS7 The which 
Armourers, Fourbushers, Cutlers, ana such like doe furnish. 
2653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxx. 199 Ogier the Dane was 
a Furbisher of armour. 1766 Entick London IV. 344 
W’herein are. .employed about 14 furbishers, in cleaning, 
repairing, and new-placing the arms. 2840 Cou Hawker 
(2893) II. 272 About getting Long the appointment 
of fiirbi^iher at the Tower. 1881 }. Evans Anc. Bronze 
Implem. 5 A furbisher of every cutting instrument in those 
metals. 

fig. 16x7 J. Moore Mappe Matts Mortal, ii. v. 226 As 
furbushers, to >^01311 vs from the rust and canker of our 
corruption. 

Furbishment (fBubiJment). [f. Furbish v. 

-h -MENT.] The action of the vb. Furbish. 

1850 Blackie HIschyhts I. Pref. 8 Every sort of fine 
flourishing and delicate furbishment. 

II Furca (fo*rka). Rom. Ant. (and allusively). 
[L.] A gallows. 

2653 Jer. Serm. Cold.-Grove xii. 162 They 

shall escape the furca and the wheel, 2779 Gentl. Mag, 
XLIX. 4^ The American General deserved z. furca rather 
than a mischianza. 

Furcate (f^ jk^k, -t'^t), a. [ad. m^dX>.furcalus 
(of a hoof) cloven, f. "L. furca fork.] p'ormed like 
a fork ; forked or branched. 

2819 G. Samouelle Eutomol. Compend. 248 Converted 
into a furcate tail. 2826 Kirdy & Sp. Entomol. (i8z8) III. 
xxix. 249 The furcate hom of the caterpillar of Pamassius 
Apollo. 1842-72 T. R. Auim. Kivgd. (ed. 4j.7-9 

The insect, being seizea by its furc.Tte extremity, is., 
brought between the jaws of Us de.stroycr. 1870 Bf.stlit 
Bot. 148 A variety of venation may be therefore called Fur- 
cate or forked. 

Ilcncc ruTcately adv. Also I^rca*to-, used 
as combining form — forkedly-. 

s8i6 Dana Eooph. (2848) 163 Segregato-gemmate, for* 
cately ramose. Ibid. 511 Glomerate or furcato-ramose. - 
Ibid, 669 f'urcatcHJichotomous, two feet high, axils arcuate. 

Furcate (ff^uk^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem of assmued 
L. *furcart, f. furca I'oRK sb.'l iutr. To form 
a fork ; to diWde into branch(?s. 



FURCATED. 
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FURIOUS, 


1846 Dana Zooflu (1848) 79 These lines frequently furcate 
or give out lateral branches. Ibiii. 198 Stems straight, 
furcating. 1852 — Cnist. i. 142 Another small fissure, 
which furcates a short distance above. 

Fnrcated ///. a. [f. mti.h.fitr- 

cdl-us + -ED 1.] = F UKOATE a. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 426 Ramuli furcated at 
the apex. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 40T/1 Chsetonotus 
and Ichthydium possess a furcated foot. 1859 W. H. Grecorv 
Egyfit 1. 174 The dora-palm. .invariably divides at a certain 
height into two branches, and these again. .become fur- 
cated. 1874 Cooke Fungi 52 Each of these . . branch out 
into a furcated form. 

Furcation (fwk^*Jan). [f. L furca fork; see 
-AT 10 N .3 A forking or branching ; hence, a fork- 
like division or branch. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. in. ix. 124 IVhen they 
[deer] grow old, they, .first doe lose their, .brow Antlers or, 
lowest furcations next the head. 1^6 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
7T There are two modes of branching : — i. By a simple 
furcation of the extremity of a branch. 2862 — Man. 
Geol. 36 Another furcation of it passes by Eastern Borneo. 
2874 Cooke Fungi 52 The furcations being made in such a 
manner that the ends of the branch at last so stand together 
that their surface forms a ball. 

Fnrcb. Also Fodoh. [ad. V.fourche 

Fork s 6 .'] 

■j-l. = Fouch 2. Oh. 

2492 in Ld. Treas. Acc,Scotl.{^.Z^^) 1. 181 Item, .till a man 
of the Chanslaris that broclit a furche of venyson to the 
King vj. 2693 Urquhart Rabelais nr. xi, My heart like 
the furch of a hart in rut doth beat within my breast. 

2 . Vet. Surg. s=Erush, Frug. Also atirib. in 
ftirch-stay. 

. [App. introduced by B. Clark, as a more etymologically 
correct substitute for the current forms. The Fr. equiv.a- 
lent is fourcheiie.'i 

2842 Bracy Clark On Running Frush (ed. 3I 2 The part 
diseased, and which in my Treatise on the Foot of the 
Horse published in 1809, 1 called the FuTch*stay, as being 
the part which held the base of the Furch together. Ibid. 
a This remarkable part was without any name and very 
little noticed, till I gave it the epithet Frog-stay or Furch- 
stay. 

Furch, obs. form of Furrow. 

Furehur(e, var. of Forchure, Ohs, 

13.. K. All's. 4995 Another folk there is bisyde That 
habbeth furchures swithe wide. 

Furciferous (fwsvfeiss), a. [f. "L.furcifer (f. 
furca Fork sb. + ^fer bearing) fork-bearer, hence 
(with reference to the ‘ fork * or yoke placed on the 
necks of criminals) rascal, jail-bird + -ous.] 

1 . £nt. Bearing a forked process ; said of the 
larvse of certain butterflies {Cent. Diet.'), 

2 , Rascally, rare (somewhat jocular'). 

2823 Monthly Mag. LV. 222 Long addicted to furciferous 
practices. 1835 De in Tail's Mag. II. 3t Observe 

the dilemma Into which these furciferous knaves mustdrop. 
llFurcula(f»‘ikit/la). Omith. {L.fitrcula,<d\m. 
of furca fork.] A forked bone below the neck of 
a bird, consisting of the two clavicles and an inter- 
clavicle ; the merry-thought or wish-bone. 

2839 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1878) 16 Relative size of the 
two arms of the furcula. 2868 — Aiiim. <5* PI. I. v. 175 
The sternum, scapula, and furcula are all reduced in pro- 
portional length. 

Furcular (f^uki/H^), a. Also 6 furculare. 
[ad. OE.furculaire, f. L. Furcula; in later use 
f. Furcula + -ar.] Of or pertaining to the furcula ; 
in early use, to the collar-bone. 

154X R. CorLANO GuydoiCs Quest. Chirurg. F4b, Howe 
many bones are in y® sholdre?. .the bone sholdre blade and 
the Done furculare. 2856-8 W. Clark Van der Noeven's 
Z00I. II. 609 Two clavicles, a coracoid and a furcular. 

+ FnTCUle. Obs. Also 6 farculle, furkle. 
[ad. L.//^n:z/A2 : see Furcula.] =Forcel. Also 
attrib. 

2542 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. D 3b, Some be 
proprely lacertes that brede nyghe the eares tyll they come 
tothe furculesorforkesofthebrest. 2548-77 ViCARYv4«<ir. 
vii. (1888) 56 In the vpper ende of Thorax is an hole.. in 
which is set the foote of the Furklebone or Canel bone. 

II Furculum (fD-jkiz/lnm). Omith, [mod.L. 
ftirculumy incorrectly formed dim. of furca.‘\ 
= Furcula. 

1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 54 The furculum or fork 
bone, which in carving, we detach after removing the wings 
of the fowl, corresponds with the clavicle. 1863 Lyell 
Antiq, Man xxiL 451 The furculum, or merrj’-thought . . 
marks the forepart of the trunk. 2873 J. Geikic Gt. Ice 
Age App. 525 The furculum of a gull was found in brick- 
clay at the Bridge of Johnston, near Paisley. 

t rTi*rdel, fu’rdle, Obs. [var. of Fardel, 
V.] trans. Tx) furl or fold. Also with up. 

2594 Glenham News fr. Levane Seas 16 Their sayles 
furdeld. 2630 J. Taylor OVater P.) Peace FranceyiVs. 
nr. 114/1 The Colours furdled vp, the Drum is mute. 2635 
Pox's Voy.N.’JV. /*««.(Hakluyt Soc.)496Weslrooke allour 
sayles and furdeld them up. a 2682 SiR T, Browne Tracts 
(1684) 34 Which being a drie and ligneous Plant .. though 
crumpled and furdled up, yet, if infused in Water, will 
swell and display its pans. 

Hence PuTdled ppl, a.y f PuTdling vbl, sb. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Card. C^^is iii. 128 To urge the 
thwart enclosure and furdling of flowers, and blossomes 
before explication. 

Furder, obs. form of Further. 
t Fure, V. Obs. Sc. [f. *furef Sc. form of Fore 
a journey.] 


1 . trans. To bear, carry. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace in. 222 With flour and wyne als 
mekill as thai mycht fur. X48;r Sc. Acts fas. Ill (1814) 
II. 27E/2 That na gudis be furit be I>e master apoun lus 
ouerloft. ^2560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xvi. How 
suld my febill bodj» fure The dowble dolour I indure? 
i6og Skene Reg. Maj. 242 Na gudes sould be fared vpoa 
the over-loft of the shippes. 

2 . To lead, conduct. Also absol. 

2536 Bellenden CrjiK. (2821I I. Proheme p. vi, So 
j far as laboure and hts wisdome funs. 2637 Monro Exped, 
1. 45 To his Master the Kings Majesty or Generali, that 
fuers or leades the waire. 

I ■ Hence Fu’ring vbl. sb., freight. 

' *S3 S Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 246 For birth and wecht fair 
faring wes so hie. With thame ilkane scho sank into the se. 

I Fure, obs. form of Fire. 

't'Furel. Obs. [Possibly a mistake of some 
I kind: cf. Forche.] ? A gallows, 
j *587 Harrison England 11. xix. (2877) i. 310 It is not 
' lawful! for anie subject .. to . . set xq) furels, tumbrell, thew 
I or pUloiie. .within his owne soile without his [the king's] 
j warrant and grant. 

* Furel, obs. var. Forel, sheath. 

I Furen, var. Firen a., Obs., fiery. 

I Furfar (foufiJj). Path. PI. furfures. Also 7 
furfaire, 9 arch, furfair. [a. 'L. fmfur bran.] 
DandrifF, scurf ; pi. particles of epidermis or scurf ; 
also, a bran-like sediment in the urine. 

2621 Burton Anat. Met. 1. i. 1. iii. (1652) 7 Grievances, 
which, .are inward or outward .. belonging to the brain, as 
baldness, falling of hatre, furfaire. Ibid. ii. i. iv. iii. 231 
Leprosie, Ulcers, Itches, Furfures, Scabs, etc- *754 Diet. 
Arts <5- Sc. II. 2358 Those excrementitious particles which 
are evacuated with the urine, arealso called furfures. 1798- 
2808 R. Cutaneous Dis. in Cullen's NosoL Method. 

App. (1820) 320 note. Furfur (scruO, small exfoliations of 
the cuticle which occur after slight inflammation of the skin. 
2835 Browning IV. 117 My outward crust Of lies, 
which wrap as tetter, morphew, furfair, Wrap the sound flesh. 
2885 Syd, Soc. Lex., Furfur, a term applied, especially in 
France, to the layers of cuticle, like to bran, which are 
detached from the skin in such diseases as pityriasis. 

FurfaraceOUS (f^ifiur^'Jas), a. Also 7 erron. 
-acerous, 8 -acious. [f. late L. furfurdee-tts 
(f. furfur bran) + -ous.] Resembling bran ; scurfy, 
scaly ; in Bot. covered with bran-like scales. 

2650 Bulweh AnthroPomet. lot The furfuracerous ex* 
crements of the Temples. 273S J. Moore Columbarium 26 
The upper Chap of the Bill is half cover'd . . with a naked, 
white, tuberous, furfuraceous Flesh. %Bzz-2\Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 674 The urine Is peculiarly distinguished by 
a natural furfuraceous separation. 2860 Berkeley Brit. 
Fungol. 277 Stem somewhat flexuous, brittle, furfuraceous, 
then smooln. 2876 C//«. -Soc. Trans. IX. 45 The epidermis, 
on being scratched, was raised in furfuraceous scales. 
Furf^auiide (fi>*ifiuram9id). Alsofurfuro’l- 
amide. [f. Furfur(ol + Amide.] A white 
crystalline substance produced by the action of 
ammonia on furfurol. 

2845 Furfurolamidc [see Furfurol]. 2864 Watts Diet. 
Chem. II. 747 Forfuramide [see Forfurine]. 
Furforation (fi>ifiur^'Jon). rarc-o. [f. 1 .. fur- 
fur bran + -ation.] * The shedding of the skin in 
small branny particles*. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

2706 Pkxllivs (ed. Kersey), Furfuraiion, the falling of 
Dandrjff or Scurf from the Head, xvhen it is comb’d* 2722 
in Bailey. 1854 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

PtirfurilLe (f^'jfiurin) . [f. L. furfur bran ■¥ 
-IKE.] (See quot. 1864.) 

2845 (see Furfurol). 1864 Watts Diet. Chem, II. 747 
Fuifurine. .an organic base, isomeric xvith furfuramide, and 
produced therefrom under the influence of caustic potash, or 
simply of heat, 

Furfttrol (f^'Afiur^l)* furfur A 

volatile oil obtained by distilling bran with dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

284s Fownes in Phil. Trans. CXXXV*. 262 The following 
. .will be the provisional nomenclature : — Oil produced by 
the action of sulphuric acid on bran, &c.. termed ‘ furfurol * 
..Product of the action ot ammonia on furfurol or ‘ furfuro- 
lamide'. .Vegeto-alkali, * furfurine/ produced by the dupli- 
cation of the elements of furfurolamidc. 

T FurfurO’Se, Obs.-'^ \pA.'L.fnrfuros-u 5 , 
f. furfur bran.] Full of bran. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

FarfcLrous (f^Afiuros), [f, furfur bran + 
-ous.] Resembling bran ; containing bran or bran- 
like particles ; made of bran. 

1547 BooRDE^rrt'. Health Ixxiit. 23 Afurfurouse water or 
urine that is lyke as branne xvere in it. 2744 Mitchell in 
Phil. Trans, XLIH. 144 FurfurousDesquammations. 2822 
Syd. Smith IVks. (1867) I. 359 Fiirfurous bread and the 
water of the pool constitute bis food. 

FnrgOU {^v’Xgpn). Also 6 fnrgone, 9 forgen, 
bRUGGAN. [ad. poker.] fa. An 

oven-fork, a poker (t7^x.). b. (See quot. 1881.) 

14.. Tundale's Vis. 2059 The turmenlowris com rennand 
With furgons and with tongis glowand. 1530 Palsgr. 223/2 
Furgone for an ovyn, uavtdree. X534 F*^g> C*^* Fumit. 
(1866)211, iij furgons ofjTon. 1882 Raysiond MiningGloss,, 
Fttrgen, a round rod used for sounding a blooma^ fire. 

+ Ptl*rial, a. Obs. [a. OV.furial, ad. 'L.furiaUis, 
f. fiiria Fury.] Furious, raging. 

02386 Chaucer Sgrls T. 440 This furial pyme ofhelle, 
1^0 J. Gower Ovids Fest. 43 Meanwhile, the young 
Pnnee, furiall lust doth move. 

FnribiUid (fiue'iibrmd), a. Also 5 fuiybound, 

1 6 .SV. furebuiid,*S-9 furiboud. [ad. L. furi^ 


hund-us (f. furere to rage) ; the earlier forms 
through F. furiboud.] Furious, raging, mad. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xIx. 72 As a persone furyboundc 
and fur>'ous. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 610 All in ane 
m)’nd and will, Richt furebund. 2601 B. Jonson Poetaster 
V. ill. M 3 b, [In a list ofafifected words] Oblatrant— Obcmcate 
— Furibund — Fatuate. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 78 
Enragemenls of that furibund animal the Matrix. 2755 
T. H. Croker Orl, Fur. xiv. cxix. Brutal, superb, audacious, 
furibond. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Eev. I.w. ^.(2872) 220 A waste 
energy as of Hercules not yet furibund. 2855 R. R. Madden 
Life C'tess BUssvigtan II. 104 StrangeW jocular in his furi* 
bond movements. x88o Standard 16 Jan. 4 The furibund 
utterances of Ultramontane journalism. 


t PnTibtmdal, a. Oh. rare-\ [f. asprec. + 
-AL.] =prec. 

2592 O. Harvey Pierce's Sufer. Wks. (Grosart) II. 17 
The furibundall Champion of Fame- 
Purioane, -cana, -cano : see Hdkbioake. 
t Fu'rie, v. Obs.—'- [ad. OY.furrer,fotimr to 
forage.] intr. To search. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. To furie after a Carpenter. 

Fnried (fiu.-rid), a. rare. [f. Fuey + -ed-.] 
Having fury, furious. 

2878 P, W. Wyatt Hardrada 6 The fight Unbroken 
raged in its first furied might. 

tFu'rifuff. Obs. rare-''-. 

1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd, Commander 14 Timon 
Misantropos (though churl enough) I think, was better than 
this FurifufL 

Fnrify (fiuoTifai), v. rare. [f. Fubt -h -(i)rY.] 
trans. To render furious. 

2872 Browning I xxix, Some real man. -must thwart 
And furify and set a-fizz this counterpart O’ the pismire. 

Ftirio'sant, a. Her, [?f. Furious n. - t-akt.] 

(See quot.) 

2828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Furiosant, is a term 
applicable to the bull, .and other animals, when depicted in 
a rage, or madness : it is also termed rangant. 

Ftiriosity (fiuriip'siti). [ad. late L. furiosi- 
idt-em, f. furidsm Furious : see -itt.] 

1 . The quality or state of being furious ; fury ; 
an instance of this. Now rare. 

2509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 69 His owne madne-s 
and crucll furiositie. 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 578 
We reid greit furiositie Of slauchter maid be Lcui and 
Simeon. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Furiosity, furiousness. 1^4 
Phil. Robinson in Monthly Packet Feb. 152 His furiosities 
do not count for much. 

2 . Madness, esp. in Sc. Law (see quot. 1882). 
Brieve of furiosity x a Brieve directing an inquiry 
as lo a person’s sanity. 

2432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) IV. 371 After the dethe of 
whom, Claudius.. as in furiosite, wolde say oftetymes, and 
inquire . . why Messalina his lady come not to table. 2475 
Sc. Acts fas. Ill (1814) II. 212 pat in tyme tocum he said 
brefe be reformit and a clauss put h^rin to Inquere of 
foly and furiosite. 2557-75 Dittm. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 
75 The quenis grace commandit him to pas to the costell 
of Edinburgh induring hir will, to appeis the furiositie 
foirsaid, 2707 in Atheuseum 1 Feb. (1896) 243/2 A person, 
because of her Furiosity, unfitt to be dealt with according 
to Discipline. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Pioccss (ed. 2> 
286 Services of Idiotry and Furiosity to pay as General 
Services. 28x4 Scott IVav. xii, As it is expressed in the 
breves of furiosity.^ 2868 Act yi 32 Viet, c.^ 100 § xox 
The brieves of furiosity and idiotrj’ hitherto in use are 
hereby abolished. 2882 IV. Bell's Diet. Law Scotl,, 
Furiosity, or madness, by which the judgment is prevented 
from hein^ applied to the ordinary purposes of life. 

11 Funoso ((iiiiho), a. and sb. [It. L. furi- 
dsus : see Furious «.] 

A. adj. {Music.) See quot. 1825. Also quasi-u^ft'. 
2823 Crabb Technol, Diet., Furioso (Mus.) or con fnria, 

Italian, signifying furiously or with vehemence. 2825 
Danneley Encycl. Mus., Furioso denotes a quick move- 
ment, but principally that species of movement which re- 
quires a wildness of character in the execution. 

B. sb. A furious person. (Also furiosa fern.) 
Presumably suggested by the title of Ariosto’s Orlando 

Furioso. 

a 2670 HACKErr.<*l^/. Williams ii. § 202 (1693) 218 Ariolent 
Man, and a Furio.>o. 27x0 Age of Wonders vL in Wilkins 
Pol, Bali, (i860) II. 69 The furiosas of the Church Come 
foremost like the wind. 2726 De Foe Hist. Devil IL viu. 
(1840) 290 He gave Oliver the protectorship, but would^ not 
let him call himself king, which stuck so close to that furioso, 
that the mortification spread Into his soul. 2784 Lett, to 
Honoria ^ Marianne 1. 74, 1 have heard one of these pitiful 
furioso’s raving to a most amiable woman. 

Purious (fiu®‘rios), a. Also 4 furyue, 5-6 Sc. 
-ius, 5 Sc. furiouss, -ecus, 5-6 furyous, 6 furi- 
ouse. [a. OF. fnricus (mod.F. furieux), ad. L. 
furiosus, i. furia Fury.] 

1 . Of a person, an animal, etc. : Full of fury or 
fierce passion ; mad with anger, zeal, or the like ; 
raging, frantic. Also of actions, attributes, utter- 
ances ; Proceeding from or exhibiting fury ; fierce, 
raging, destructively or menacingly violent. 

Chaucer Compl. Mars 143 Now wol f fi 

Mars, furious and wood. ^^2430 Lvdc. Mtn. 

Whan he (the lioun] is moost funous in myjue. 
‘ITier comyth a quarteyn. -nemies 

vp thyself ouer the furious /,,v xxx\i’ 

2582 N. Lichefield tr. CastafihedasCcnq. E.lf^-^^^- 
sfa, Heerevppon, they began in a v ,f 

out of their dores Uke madde men. . and in 

When I f In 1 3 

fune, ) I %35 V* furiousest Presbyterians. 

To P-'t- (.8*7) .75/. -n-c 
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furious incitements which have been us’d. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. G<orZ- 4^9 furious Mare, Barr'd from the 
Male, is frantick with Despair. i75z Hume Ess. ^ Treat, 

I. 62 Parties of religion are more furious, a 1853 
Robertsos Lect. ii. (18581 58 Furious against every one 
whose words make them tremble at their own insecurity. 
1855 Motley DutchRep. i. iii.(i866) iiaThe King, already 
enraged, was furious at the presentation of this petition. 
1^3 F. A. Kemdle Resid. Georgia 14, I cannot help being 
astonished at the furious and ungoverned execration. 

b. iraitsf. Of the elements: Mo\dng with or as 
if moved by fury, violent, raging. 

1585 T. Washingtok tr. Nicholay's l^oy. 111. vii. 80 If the 
water be too furious and deepe. i6ix Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 
259 Feare no more, .the furious Winters rages. 1700 S. L. 
tr. Fryke's Voy. E. hid. 126 It got a head after so furious 
a manner, that it set fire on the Ship itself. 177^ Penkant 
Tour Scotl. in 1772, 119 From the top b a view of the 
furious Stream. 17^ Cowper Castaway iv, The furious 
blast. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiv. (2856) 196 Blowing 
a furious gale. 

f c. Of pains, diseases, evil influences : Raging, 
cruel. Obs, 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 373 In langour and in torment 
furyus. X430-40 Lydg. Rochas r. viii. (1544) 14 Folke 
were there blent with furious darkenes. CX470 Henry 
Wallace it. 211 In fureous payne. XS97 H erbal it. 

IL 270 Furious agues. 1627 Abp. Abbot Narr. in Rushw. 
Hist. Colh (1659) I. 434 Some furious infirmities of Body. 

d. Fast and furious : (of mirth) eager, uproar- 
ious, noisy. 

X790 [see Fun 3], 1820 Hankot xviii, Fast and 

furious grew the mirth of the parties. 

2. HyferboUcally (after Fr. use) : Excessive, 
extravagant, rare. 

1668 Dryden Evenings Love \\\. i, What a furious indi- 
gence of ribbons is here upon my head ! ^ Ibid. v. i, I will 
do my best to disingage my Heart from this furious Tender 
which I have for him. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 

7 Without a suspicion of his own furious romancing. 

3. Mad, insane. Obs. exc. in Scots Law. 

J475 Sc. Acts yas. Ill (1814) II. X12 The Inquest fyndis 
hat he was ouder fule or furiouss. 2564 Child Marriages, 
etc. (1897) 135 She, bcinge seruaunt with the testatrix, did 
neuer knowe that euer she was Lunatike or furiouse. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixiv. | ^ Neither furious persons nor 
children may receive any duill stipulation. 1609 Skene 
Reg. MaJ.yStat. Rebi.I,^^ Fvrious men sould be taken, 
and keiped be their friends. 1642 View Print. Book int. 
Observai. 10 Except the King be Captive, furious, or in 
his infancy. X754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 66 Idiots 
• .and furious persons cannot marry. 

+ 4. Foolish, absurd, Obs. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 15311 253 b, In theyr moost 
furyous & false optnj’on they iudged hym a dissembler 
and an ypocryte, x6^-xx Hall Medit. <5- Vows \. § 62, 

Z have ever found, that to strive with my superlour is 
furious, with my equall doubtfull. 

5. Comb.j as furious-cunousy faced adjs. ; furious^ 
wise adv. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv, HandU>Cra/tes 630 
Dauncing, foaming, fowling furious-wise. 1614 — Little 
Bartas 407 The funous-curious Spell Of those Black-Artists. 
1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 174 Togo through a furious 
faced death to life eternal ! 

I*urioTisly (fiu®*riosli), adv, [f, prec, + -lv 2.] 

1. With fury, in a mad or frantic manner, to an 
irrational degree, madly, 

1555 Euen Decades a They furiousely cryed out againste 
him. c i6io Women Saints (E. E. T. S.) 46 The king raging 
at these wordes and full of concupiscence, furiouslie sayd 
vnto her [etc.]. i6ix Bible Ezek. xxiii. 25 They shall deale 
furiously with thee. 1751 Warburton Julian (ed. 2) 1. v. 
99 An inference so furiously sceptical, as would overturn 
the whole Body of civil historj'. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 362 His scheme was . . furiously attacked. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule (1S74) 18 To sec how furiously jealous 
you would become. x8^ Spectator 11 Oct., Furiously 
interested classes. 

2. With impetuous or boisterous motion or agita- 
tion ; swiftly, violently, vehemently. 

<1x577 Gascoigne Dan Barthol., Reporters Coucl. xix, 
So stales the speame, when furiouslie it flouth. x6ii 
Bible 2 Kings ix. 20 lehu .. driueth furiously. x686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. 301 The water,, is furiously hot. 1700 
S. L. tr, Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 72 The Piece recoiled so 
furiously. 2758 Rcid tr. Macqiter's Chym. I. 279 The 
Phosphorus took fire, burnt furiously, and burst the vessels. 
1797 Mrs. Radclipfe Italian xvi, Perceiving his master 
beset, be^ came furiously to his aid. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge\\, Before the words had passed my lips, he rode 
upon me furiously. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. vi.-§ 312 Here 
..the sea*breezc blows furiously. 1877 Lady Brasscv Voy. 
Sunbeam xv. {xS78> 269 Where the molten lava dashed up 
furiously against the rocks. 

3. Excessively, ‘ awfully*. Ci. V.furieusemenl. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 35 The lady of 175a 

if living in x8oo must be furiously ssrinkled. 

Farionsaess (fiuo-riasnes). [f. as prec. + 
-KEsa.] The quality or stale of being furious; 
madness, fury. 

<•1500 Mclusine xlvi, 321 Makyng,.by her furyousnes 
suche horry'ble cryc & noysc that it semed al thaycr to be 
replete with ihundrc & lempeste. 1535 Covesdale Ps. 
Ixxviili). 49 He sent vpon them y* furiousnesse of las wrath. 
16x8 Wither Brit. Remeinh. in. 1x25 Unlcsse God had, in 
mercy, curb’d their furiousnesse, 1746-7 Hervey Medit. 
(1818) iBo Inste.ad of discharging the furiousness of his wrath 
upon tins guilty bead. 1840 in Smart; and in later Diets. 
FuTisou. Ohs, exc. Her. fa. MDu. vuur- 
ijzen (Kilian vierijzer)^ f. vuttr Fiub j^. + ifrc/i, 
ijzer^ Ino.v. (Pern. I^LEBnisii is a corruption of 
this.)] (See quot. 1S89.) 


2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) L p. Ivii, He that was 
found in the army but flint and fuiisine, or but his swerd. 
2889 Elvin Diet. Her., Furisons, the steel used for striking 
fire from a flint. 

Furl (fwl), sb^ [f. next vb.] . 

. 1. A roll, coil, or curl of any furled body. 

1643 Wither Cavtpo Mnsx 17 [Who] Hath taken downe, 
one furle of his proud sailcs. 2746-7 Hervey Medit. {1818) 
180 Ye vernal Clouds, furls of finer air, folds of softer 
moisture. 

2. The action of furling or state of being furled, 
the manner in which a sail is furled. 

2836 E. Howard R. Ree/^xxxti, That part of the sail . . 
was wanted to be rolled in with the furl. 1840 R. H, Dana 
Bef Mast xxiii. 70 Every sailor knows that a vessel' is 
judged of, a good deal, by the furl of her sails. 

purl (foil), V. [prob,, as Prof. Skeat suggests, 
an alteration of Furble v. 

This cannot, however, be considered certain, as furdle 
may have been due to a mixture of /nrl and fardle. Cf. 
the synonymous F. (by Littre regarded as adopted 

itoxri Eng.), also early mod.F. /rosier s.v. Frill).] 

1. irans. *To roll up and bind (a sail) neatly 
upon its respective yard or boom * (Adm. Smyth) ; 
to roll or gather up (a flag) into small compass. 
Also with up. To furl in a body, the hunt (see 
vbl. sb. i). 

. * 55 ^ W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 1x3 Offering vs, 
if wee woulde^ to furle his Flagges, and to be at our com- 
maundement in all things. shtB Sir F. Drake revived in 
Arb. Gamer V. 500 A ship, .which, .had not yet furled her 
sprit-sail. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 33 By furling up all 
the Ensignes. 271* W. Rogers Voy. 24 A Sailor going. up 
to furl the Maln-Top-Gallant Sail, fell. 1720 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 5917/3 They furled their flours and began to fly. 
2748 Anson's Voy. iii. ii. (ed. 4) 413 Wc were full five hours 
in furling our sails. 2775 Tender FatherW. 142 The method 
of furling up a pair of colours. 2842 Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 127 Till, .the battle-flags were furl’d In the Parliament 
of man. 2876 Saunders Lion in Path vii, The fisherman 
furls his sail. 

b. iransf. oxs^fig. 

a 2657 Lovelace Poems (1864) 232 All the hopes of your 
reward you furl, 1659 D. Pell Itttpr. Sea 318 When pro- 
vidence has been pleased to furle up the foggy curtains 
of the Heavens. 2713 Guardian No. ii r B She on a sud- 
den, .furl’d her fan. 2742 Land. ^ Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 
65 This Paper must be furled or twisted round tbe Bung. 
1801 Southey Thalaba iii. v, Moath furl’d the tent. 18x6 
Scott Old Mart, xi, I hope my sister-in-law is well— furl up 
the bed-curtain. 2847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole vni. (187^ 
84 The umbrella was directly furled, 1861 Lytton & Fane 
Tannhauser 15 But, furl’d beneath that florid surface, 
lurk’d A vice of nature, breeding death, not life. 1863 Fb. 
A. Kemble Resid. Georgia 69 The eagle.. furled his great 
wings. 

t a. To twist or curl (hair). In quot. absoh Cf. 
Frill v. Obs. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. ii. Magnify i,z One. , 
Combs out at length her goodly golden locks.. Th'other.. 
Frizzles and Furls in Curls and Rings a-part. 
f b. Of a lion ; To ruffle (its mane). Obs. 

1682 Tate Ahs. ^ Achit. 11. 837 [The lion] Disdaining 
furls his mane and tears the ground. 

t3. To make undulations on (a surface); to 
furrow, winkle, Obs. 

i68r Chetham Anglers Vade-m.x. § i (1689)08 Cloudy 
and windy day that furls the Water. 1742 Siienstone 
Sehoolmistr. He. .furls his wrinkly front, and cries, 

‘ What stuff is here ! * a 1763 — Odes, etc. (1765) 206 Nor 
bile your lip, nor furl your brow. 

4. To swathe or envelope in or with something 
twisted or folded. Now rare. 

1712 Steele SPect. No. 53 ^ 8 A Purple Canopy furled 
with curious Wreaths of Drapery. 2806 A. Duncan Nelson's 
/''«««.’r<i/29 Hisstafftipped with silver.and furled with sar.snet. 
01850 Rossetti Dante ff Circ. 1. (1874) 184 'NVhen its flesh 
is furl’d Within a shroud. 

5. intr. To become furled: to be rolled or 
gathered up in a spiral or twisted form ; to curl up. 

1676 Land. Gaz. No. 1x30/4 Her Foresail and Foreiopsail 
furling aloft. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 2 It [a fog] 
sometimes casts it self into Tlireds or Ropes, and by the 
warmth of the Sun furls up into Oossamere. z8i6 Byro.v 
Siege Cor. xi, The banners drooped along their staves And 
as they fell around them furling. 2822 — Juan iii. Ixxii, 
Her.. Turkish trousers furl'd Aoovc the prettiest ankle in 
the world. 

b. (with from, off.) To roll away (like passing 
clouds). Also (ytonce-itse) of the sky, to furl 
asunder. 

1824 Prophetess ni. v. The Trojan ruins burning, and the 
skies Furling asunder, that the Gods may view Their 
dreadful warrants rig'rously fulfiU’dL 1844 Lowell Pow/rx, 
Forlorn viii, And years of misery and sin Furl off, and leave 
her heaven blue. — Captive v. The dread, like mist in 
sunshine, Furledserenely from her mind. 2859 MissMulock 
Romatit. T, 206 TTie clouds furled off from the sky. 

*11 0. Misused for unfurl, 

2798 Pennant Hindoostan 11 . 253 A lady.. laid hold of 
an umbrella^ and furling it full in the animal's face, terrified 
it so that it instantly retired. 

Hence Pnrled ppl. a. Also PnTler, one who 
furls : only in comb., as sailfurler. 

<2x659 Cleveland May Darl.^hy shroud Yc up your 
selves m the furl’d Sails of Night? C2B60 H, Stuart Sea. 
mans Catech. <5 Ihc satlfurlcrs go below, 1867 Ssotk 
Sailor's Word-bk., Casket, a cord. .to secure furled sails to 
the j-ard. 

tFuTlengtll. Sc. Ohs. \=furr<nvdength, 

q.v. under Fuurow.] ■»Fcrlong. 

<22400-50 AU.rauder 2898 5 ** hase l»e (lode, as I fynd 


a furelenth of brede. CX450 Golagros ^ Ga-w. 1279 Aue 
furlenth before his folk, on felldis so faw. 

Furless (fyules), a. [f. Fur sb.^ -i- -less.] 
Having no fur. 

2855 Geo. Eliot Jml. InLi/e (1884) I. 301 Though he was 
wrapped in fur; and we, allTur-less as we were, pitied him. 
2882 bliss WooLsoN Anne 7 The degeneracy of the furless 
times. 

Furlet, -ot, obs. forms of Firlot. 

Furling (fb'jliq), vbl. sb. [f. Furl v . 4- -ixg i.] 

1. The action of the vb. Furling in a body, in 
the bunt (see quot. 1867). 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxil. That they might prac- 
tise furling. iWs Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, iv. 345 The 
instinctive furling offLof a conceived external world of 
possibilities from a conscious and persisting personality. 
2867 Smyth Sailor's JVord-bk., Furling in abody, a method 
of rolling up a topsail, .by gathering all the loose part of 
the .sail into the top, about^ the heel of the topmast, whereby 
the yard appears much thinner and lighter than when the 
sail is furled in the usual manner, which is sometimes 
termed, for distinction sake, furling in the hunt. 

2. Comb., as furling-systcm ; furling-line, a line 

or cord used in furling sails. . 

2626 Catt. Smith Accid. .S‘r<r-w<r?2 15 The . . gassits 
or furling lines. 2627 — Seaman's Gram. v. 22 Furling 
lines are small lines made fast to the top saile, top gallant 
saile, and the mlssen yards armes. 2860 Merc. Marine 
Mag. VII. 114 Captain Finlay intended to confine his 
furling system, .to schooners. 1867 Sm^th SailoFs IVord^ 
bk., Furlingdine, a generally flat cord called a. gasket. 

Furlong (fp'jlpr)). Forms : 1 furlang, -ung, 
2 -eng, 3-5 fur(^e)lang(e, 4 ferlong, fourlongc, 
4-5 for(e)lang(e, 4-6 -long(e, 4-5 fur(e)longe, 
4- furlong, FI. 4-5 for-, furlong. [OE. fur- 
/«7;z^str. neut., f. furh, Furrow - f L ong a.] 

1. Originally, the length of the furrow in the 
common field, which was theoretically regarded as 
a square containing ten acres. As a lineal measure, 
the furlong therefore varied according to the extent 
assigned at various times and places to the Acre, 
but was usually understood to be equal to .40 poles 
(rods, perches). As early as the 9th c. it was 
regarded as the equivalent of the Roman stadium, 
which was ^ of a Roman mile ; and hence furlong 
has always been used as a name for the eighth part 
of an English mile, whether this coincided with 
the agricultural measure so called or not. The 
present statute furlong is 220 yards, and is equal 
both to the eighth part of a statute mile, and to the 
side of a square of 10 statute acres. 

a. as a measure in current use. (Early examples 
are wanting.) 

CX330 Arth, 4 * Merl. 6693 .V. forlong he dedehem recoile. 
2377 Langl. F. pi, B. V. 5 Er I hadde faren a fourlongc 
feyntise me hente. 24. . Sir Bernes 752 (MS, M.l Then was 
no hors in the world so stronge That myght ffolowe hjin 
a fur longe. 0x400-50 Alexander 3856 A foure furelange 
or fyue it was of full brede.^ 2470-85 Af alory Arthur ix, 
xi, Thenne he. .departed his waye a furlonge. 2559 )V. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Gleisse^ 56 There is also diversitie 
what a Furlong should conteine^ in length. 2627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. x. 48 Fiftecne furlongs, that is, 
a mile and i parts. 2653 Walton Angler v. laS For 
Gesner observes, the Otter smels a fish forty furlong off 
him in the water. 1703 Maundrbll Joursi. Jems. (173=) 
15 About two furlongs out of Town. 2753 CifA.’tiBERS Cyel. 
Supp. S.V., In Scotland the furlong is equal lo forty falls. 
1789 G. 'IVhite Selborne xvi. (2853) 68 This noise may be 
heard a furlong or more. 2814 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. xxix, 
The fresh and desperate onset bore The foes three furlongs 
back. 2847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc, His day’s ride is 
a furlong space. 

b, Antiq. as a rendering of L. stadium or Gr. 
arabiov, 

C900 tr, Bxdas Hist. 1. xxv. (1800) 56 Se is breora fur- 
lunga brad, cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 13 syxtis fiir- 
langa fram hierusalem. 23.. E. E, Allit. P. A. • loio 
Twclue [thousand] forlonge space. 2382 Wyclif Luke 
xxiv. 13 K castel, that was fro Jerusalem in space of sixty 
furlongis.^ 2550 Bale Image Both Ch. 111. xxi. Hhiij, A 
furlonge is the eyght parte of a myle and contayncth 
a hundrclh and xxv. paces, which is in length vi. hundreth 
and xxv. fote. 2625-35 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. viii. 
(ed. 2) 195 A Furlong contains according to Herodotus 600 
fecL 2760 Fawkf.s Hero 4 Leander 23 note, The narrowest 
Part of the Channel is about seven Stadia, or Furlongs. 

t c. Furlong way ; a short distance, hence the 
time taken in walking this, a brief space. Obs. 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 074 Or hyt a forlonpe way 
was olde. <rt386 — Milted s T. 451 They silten slille wel 
a furlong way. 0x450 Two Cookcry-bks. it. 91 j^enne lake 
hem downe.. and lets stondc a forlonge wey orij. 2471^5 
Malory Arthur v. v, I had leucr. .that 1 hadde ben a for- 
longe way to fore hym. 

1 2. Used (on the analogy of i b) to render L. 
stadium in the sense of * the course for foot-races . 
(Chiefly Obs. 

'The course for runners at Olympia was a stadium in 
length ; hence the use of trraSiof, stadium in this sense. 

<rx374 Chaucer Bceih. xv. pr. iii, 03 (Cnmb. MS.) »if a 
man renneh in the stadie or in the forlong for the corone. 
e 2380 WvcLir Sertn. Sc!. Wks, II. 258 pet hat rennen in pc 
feriong for h® pris. 2450-2530 hfyrr. our Ladye 328 After 
the forlonge ol ibys prcsenlc Jyfe. 2526 Pilgr. Ptrf. (i 53 t) 

62 b, For every rely^'ous persone sholde renne m the fore- 
longe of perfcccj’on. 

3. An area of land a ‘furlong* each way, con- 
taining ten acres. 
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x8i9 ReesO'c/.s.v., The furlong as a superficial measure, is 
generally lo acres, according to the acre of different counties, 
f b. The eighth part of an acre. Obs~° 

Perh. only a blunder of Minsheu. 

1617 Minsheu Diictor^ Fnrloug.,\^ otherwise the eight 
part of an acre. 1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 

4 . The headland ofa common field. exc. r/fa/. 

?854 Charter of /^thelwolf of U^essex in Cod. Dipi. V. 

Ill Of twelf ®keran ut foro bufon scortan hlince set Saes 
furlanges ende. 1649 Blithe En^. Ivtprov. 10 

One Furlong butting or Hadlanding upon other Furlongs. 
'X877 N. W. Line. Gioss.f Furlong^ the road or boundary 
upon which the separate lots abut in an ‘open field' or 
piece of unenclosed ground divided into several occupations. 

5 . An indefinite division of an unenclosed field. 

X2.. Ne-wniittsier Cartul. (1878) 122 Usque ad Gauelolc 

furlang. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 424 , 1 can fynde in a felde 
or in a fourlonge an hare. 1438 Notiinghatn Rec. II. 170 
Quinta acraiacet super eundem furlong. [Butisthis4?l 1523 
Fitzherb. Surv. 38 b, At a furlong called Dale furlong y* 
whiche furlong conteyneth .xxx. landes and two heed 
landes. X637 Harrison in Sheffield Gloss.^ A piece of land 
enclosed lying in furlongs. ax8z^ Forby Foe. E. Anglia, 
Furlong, a division of an uninclosed cornfield. 1839 
Stonehouse Axholme 302 Two selions of land containing 
one acre, lying in a furlong called Foxholes, 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt. Gloss., Furlong, an indefinite number 
of lands or leys, running parallel to each other. 

6. =Land. (See qnot. 1893.) Ohs. dial. 

x66o Sharrock Vegetables 97 The land must be cast into 

furlongs, that the furrows may convey the water one to 
another into a general trench. 1893 IViltsh. Gloss., Furlong 
..the strip of newly*ploughed land lying between two main 
furrows. 

7 . ‘The line of direction of plowed lands’ 
(Marshall). 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk I. (1795) 131 Endeavouring to 
lay their ‘furlongs* north-and-south, that the sun may have 
an equal influence on either side the narrow ridges. 

Purlough. sb. Forms : 7 vorloffe, 

fore-loofe, forloff, furloff, -ogh, 7, 9 furlo, 8 
furloe, foreloff, 7-9 furlow, 7- furlough, [a. 
Dll. verlof^ app. formed in imitation of Ger. ver^ 
laub, f. ver- For- + root lanb- *. see Believe 
v.f Leave sb. Cf. Da. forlov^ Sw. forlof. The 
Eng. word, having from the beginning been stressed 
on the first syll., seems to show influence of the syn- 
onymous Du. oorhf^=iQtt. urlaub (OHG., MHG. 
urloup), abstract noun corresp. to the OTeut. vb. 
*izlatit}bjan, -lautjan to give leave, allow (Goth. 
uslaubjan, OHG. irloubdit, mod.G. erlatiben^ OE. 
dliefan) : see A- and Leave 

1 . Leave of absence, esp. a permit or licence 
given to a soldier (or more rarely, an official) 
to be absent from duty for a stated time. 

x6as B. JoNSON Staple of N. v. i, The deed . , is a thing of 
greater consequence, Then to be borne about in a blacke 
Doxe, Like a Low*Countrey vorloffe, or Welsh-briefe, 
1637 ^Ionro Exped. I. 34 The Lievetenant Colonell 
taking a fore-loofe, did go unto Holland. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen, V, clxxxii, They’d feigned Furloghs, of 
Sloth, or Feare. 1707 Farquhar Recruiting Officer i. i, 
Enter him a grenadier.. absent on furlow. 1749 MS. Desp. 
14 Nov., Bd. of Trade, S. Carolina T, 68 In Charles- 
town living on the license of your Excellency’s third 
foreloff. 1773 Ann. Reg. 198/1 Maclauchlan. .was sent off 
upon a furlow for three months. 1804 Wellington in 
G\2.x\w. Desp. 111.41 Officers not on furlough, .are to join 
their corps without delay, 1835 Marryat fac. Faithf. 
xxxvi, My uncle James came home on furlough, for he held 
a very high and lucrative situation under the Company, 
1893 Forbes-Mitchell Reniin. Gt. Mutiny 71 Over fifty 
men. .were found to have furloughs, or leave-certificates., 
in their pockets. 

attrib. 1845 StocQueler Handbk. Brit. (1854) 51 

The salaries are large, .the furlough allowance and retiring 
annuity handsome and all-sufficient. 1876 Foyle's Milit. 
Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Furlough, The furlough pay is as follows. 
ff^. x8i6^ Coleridge Lay Sernt. 378 One of those short 
furloughs from the service of the body, which the soul may 
sometimes obtain even in this, its militant slate, 
b. extended to general use. 

1763 CowPER Let. 9 Aug. Wks. (1876) 5 My destination is 
settled at last, and I have obtained a furlough. 1793 Mad. 
D’Arblay Lett. 22 Feb., You., could not refuse to ber 
request the week's furlough. 1843 Lefev're Life Traz\ 
Phys. I, I. vii. 158, I. .demanded a furlough of a fortnight, 
to enable me to see my friends in England. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. j. i. Would but her saintship leave her gold 
behind, We’d give herself her furlough. 

F 2 . A passport ; a licence, or permit. 
az6S9 Cleveland fVks. (1687) 7 The greatest Honours 
on the aged hurl’d Are but gay Furlows for another World. 
1826 Scott Woodst. ii, Or what else will your uncle 
Everard do for us? Get us a furlough to beg? 
Pnrlou^ll (f^ulon), V. Chiefly U. S. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To grant (a person) a furlough ; to ^ve 
leave of absence to. 

1783 N. Greene in Sparks Corr. Anier. Rez\ (1853) IV. 
38 The Northern Army does not choose to be furloughed, 
1799 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV, 208 The prac- 
tice of furloughing officers, and then renewing the furloughs 
from time to time. 1867 Emerson May-Day <5- Other 
Pieces ^Vks. (Bohn) III. 423 Amid the hue and cry Of 
scholars furloughed from their tasks. 1869 Lowell Cathe- 
dral 236 With outward senses furloughed. 

2 . intr. To spend a furlough. 

x^2 Black ij- White Christm.No. 31/2 The unsteady white 
gaiters of two Grenadiers furloughing in the village. 

Purlonglied (fBubnd), ///. a. [f. Furlough 
sb. or V. + -ED.] Having a furlough or leave of 
absence ; hence, unoccupied, inactive. 


x8ix W. R. Spencer Poems 5 Ten thousand furlow'd 
Heroes.' X848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 23 She 
..Patted the furloughed ferule on her palm. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 26 Nov., All furloughed officers and men have been 
ordered to return immediately. 

tPuTmage. Obs. rare. [a. OY. foumiage 
(mod.F. fromage) :—popalar L.* *fomidticum, f. 
forma mould, boRM.] Cheese. 

14.. Henryson Two Myss 124 Bannatyne MS. vii. 
(j88i) 963 Furmag full fyne scho brocht in steid of geill. 

Furme, obs. form of Form. 

Purmente, -ty, furmety, -ity: see Fru- 
menty. 

Purnace (fyunes), sb. Forms: 3 furneise, 
4-5 f(o)urii6ys(©, fo(u)niays(e, fournas, for- 
nayce, fomea, (5 fornas, furnasee), 4-6 for- 
n©ys(e, f(o)iirn©ia, fiirne8(8, (5 fnmoys, 6 fur- 
nayse, fournes), 6-7 fomace, (6 furnace, 
fiimia©), 6- furnace, [a. OF. forjtais, masc. 

fornals, /ornaz, fomace), also fomaise 
(mod.F./£«<rjwfsc, = Sp. hornazcC), repr. \,.forndc- 
em, fomaxy fern., f. fom-usyfurn-usy oven.J 

1 . An apparatus consisting essentially of a chamber 
to contain combustibles for the purpose of subject- 
ing minerals, metals, etc. to the continuous action 
of intense heat. 

In modern use it chiefly denotes a building of masonry 
lined with firebrick, used for metallurgi^! operations, the 
baking of pottery, or the like ; but it is also applied to 
smaller apparatus (usually constructed of iron) used in 
chemistry, assaying, etc. 

a 1225 Juliana 32 As -te jireo children . , biwistest un» 
weommet from L® ferliche fur of ^ furneise. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psalter xvi, 4 J>e fournas b^^t purges metall. 1382 
Wyclif Matt. vi. 30 'I’he heye of the feeld, that to day is, 
and to morwe is sente in to the fourneyse. X4X2 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) iii. vii. 55 With fyre pykes tney cast 
them in the forneis. 1535 Coverdale xvii. 3 Like as 

syluer is tried in the fire and golde in the fornace. 1^4 
Phaer Regym. Lyfe (1553) I iij b, Baken or drj’cd as clay 
is in the fourneis. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. tr. viL 148 The 
Louer, Sighing like Furnace. 1664 Evelyn KaL Hori. 
(1729) 229 A plain single Furnace, (such as Chymists use in 
their Laboratories for common Operations).^ 17*5 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 272 Running like liquid metal out 
of a furnace. 1837 Whittock, etc, Bk. Trades (1842) 130 
The furnaces, retorts and other apparatus are too numerous 
to be described. 1872 Ellacombe Ch, Bells Devon i. ix 
On the signal being given, the furnaces were tapped, and 
the metal flowed. 

b. transf. The fire of a volcano ; the volcano 
itself. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 376 One of the 
most conspicuous furnaces of the Indies, .for the hill, .hath 
five mouths. .for casting out fire. 1706 H. Hunter tr, 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1 . 344 Volcanos must have 
emitted their fiery currents more frequently in the earlier 
ages, when., the Ocean, loaded with it's vegetable spoils, 
supplied more abundant matter to their furnaces.^ 1804 
C B. Brown tr. Vclney's View Soil U. S. 99 The existence 
of this furnace agrees with all the traces of earthquakes 
hitherto mentioned. 

Q. fig.-, esp, used to express any severe test or 
trial. Also, a place of excessive heat; a ‘hot- 
bed \ 

1340 Ayenb. 131 fise wordle bet ne is bote.. a fornays 
anhec mid uer of zenne and of zoiqe. 1382 Wyclif Dent. 
iv. 20 The Lord took 50W, and ladde 50W oute fro the yren 
forneys of Egipte. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mons Perfect. Ciij, 
He lyved herein purgatory and in the fomays of tempta- 
cyon. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xv. I, He. .open .set Of his 
broad gaping iawes the fomace wide, 16x1 Bible Isa. 
xlviii. 10, I haue chosen thee in the fornace of affliction. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer ^62 Breathed hot From all the 
boundless furnace of the sky.. A suffocating wind the pilgrim 
smiles With instant death. 1844 Kinclake EWicn xxiv. 320 
Nablous is the very furnace of Mahometan bigotry. 

*^• 2 . Applied to an oven or chamber for pro- ! 
ducing a moderate continuous heat ; in quots. an 
incubating chamber. Obs. 

c X400 Maundev. (1839) 49 There is a comoun Hows in 

that Cytee, that is allc ffuUe of smale Fumeys ; and ihidre 
bryngen Wommen of the Toun here Eyren of Hennts, of 
Gees and of Dokes, for to ben put in to tho Fumeyses. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. viii. 7 b, Fur- 
naces, made in roaner like unto. .stoves of Germame in the 
whiche with a .small heate they do. .hatch their egges, 
x6i6 [see Furner i]. 

3 . A closed fireplace for heating a building by 
means of hot-air or hot-water pipes; also, ‘the 
fireplace of a marine boiler* (Adm. Smyth). 

1691 Evelyn Diary 28 Dec., Saw the effect of my green- 
house furnace. x88t Fawkes HorticuU. Build. 2x8 Stoke- 
holes, furnaces, and boilers, should always be protected by 
an enclosed shed from rain and wind. 

4 . A boiler, cauldron, crucible. Obs. exc. dial. 
(See quots. 1884 and 1886.) 

c X290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 295/61 A forneis he let maken of 
bras: andfullenitfulofled. E. E. Allit. P.\i. zoxs 

As a fornes ful of flot >at vpon fyr boyles. ^1400 Lan- 
frands Cirurg. 171 pc hecie of be lyvere makib b© stomac 
to sebe as fier makip a fumeis to sepe. 1494 Nottingham 
Rec. HI. 30 Unum fomes de plumbo. 1540 Yatton 
Churchw. Aec. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 154 To sawyng y« quyrbys 
to y* Fumes of ChjTchc howse vjA ox66x Fuller 
Worthies (1840) HI. 486 Seethe all these [herbs) (being 
well washed) in a furnace of fair water. 1884 l/pton on 
Severn Gloss., Furnace, a large bolter set in brickwork, for 
brewing, making soup, &c. x886 W. Somerset Gloss., Gal- 
vanized iron Furnace. 27 gals., .xxx. 9^. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as furnace air-ffipe, -chinky 


-coke, -feeder^ ~f re, frer, -glow, -heat, -houscy 

-smoke ; fumace-burnitigy -like adjs. ; fumace-ward 
adv. Also furnace-bar = fire-bar (see Fire B. 5) ; 
fumace-bridg© (see quot.) ; furnace cadmia 
or cadmium (see quot.) ; furnace-drift, f -earth, 
(see quots.) ; furnaceman, one who tends a fur- 
nace; furnace-pumice Meiall., ‘a slag often 
produced in smelting pisolitic iron ores, having the 
cellular appearance of pumice-stone * (Cassell) ; 
fumace-tube (see quot.). 

1664 Evelyn Kat. Hori. (1720) 231 The *Furnace Ait- 
pipes. .are placed to pass through the Fire and Brick-work. 
1888 Lockzvood's Diet. Meek, hngin., * Furnace Bars. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meek. I. 926/2 * Fumace-BridgCy a barrier of 
fire-bricks or of iron plates containing water thrown across 
the furnace at the extreme end of the fire-bars, to prevent 
the fuel being carried into the flues, and to quicken the 
draft by contracting the area. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
n. t. 80 All my bodies moysture Scarse semes to quench my 
‘‘Furnace-burning hart. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., 
*Fumace cadmium or cadmia, the oxide of zinc which 
accumulates in the chimneys of furnaces smelting zinci- 
ferous ores, a 1849 Mancan Poems (1859) 35 'That the 
flame, with subtle flood, Through the *furnace-chink may 
fly. X889 Daily News t 6 Dec. 2/7 This week “furnace coke 
has been selling at 22X. 6<f. to 23X. per ton at the ovens. 
xZ^z Northumbld. Gloss.,* Furnace-drift, leading 
into an ‘upcast’ pit provided with a furnace for the pur- 
pose of ventilating the mine. 1612 Sturtevant Meiallica 
(1854) 114 “Furnace-earths .. where-withall you build up 
your Furnaces. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Fumace- 
feeder, a stoker or fireman ; one who supplies fuel to the 
furnace. 1892 LahourCommission.Qt\ci%%.y* Furnace Fillers, 
men who remain at the top of the furnace and empty therein 
the loaded barrows sent up from the bottom. <1x645 
Howell Lett. I. xxix. 41 If this small “furnace-fire hath 
vertue to convert such a small lump of Dark Dust and 
Sand into such a precious clear Body as Crystal. x8^ 
Daily Neivs 4 Dec. 5/6 A “furnace firer. .stated that [etc.]. 
1863-65 ). Thomson Sunday at Hampstead vi, The East 
resumes its “furnace-glow. 1849 E, E. Napier Excurs. S. 
Africa II. 407 Alternate “furnace heat and chilly damp- 
ness. 1882 OuiDA In Maremma I. 62 A “furnace-house to 
make the salt that was raked upon the beach. 1577 Gooce 

Hereshacits Husb. n. (1586) 77 b. The Furrow must be made 
“Furnase like, straight aboue, and broade in the bottome. 
1825 Heber (1828) III. 33 Such a furnace-like 

climate. 1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal mining, *Fumaceman. 
1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/5 Wanted two little Mill 
Fumacemen. 1797 College 20 Like “furnace-smoke in 
volumes rolling down, x888 Locktvood's Did. Mech, Engin,, 

* Fumace-tube, the tube within which th? fuel is enclosed 
in an internally fired boiler, c mzoPallad. on Husb. i, 1087 
First floore hit ij feet thicke cnclynynge softe The “fourneis 
ward. 


Furnace (f 5 -jnes), v. [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . a. Iratts. To exhale like a furnace, b. intr. 
To issue as from a furnace, 

1598 Chapman Achilles Shield Ep. Ded. Aivb, That 
raging vlcer, which.. Fumaceth the vniuersall sighes and 
complaintes of this transposed world. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
I. VI. 66 He furnaces The thicke sighes from him. 2624 
Quarles Div, Poems, Sion's Sonn. xx, Represse those 
flames, that furnace from thine eye. 

2 . irons. To subject to ihe heat of a furnace. 

x6x2 [see the vbl. sb.). 1842 T. Graham Chem. v. 474 It 

has been proposed, instead of fumacing the sulphate of soda, 
to decompose it by caustic barytes. 1876 Catal. Sci. App. 
S. Kens, IsTo. 2726 This mi.'cture is furnaced during a period 
of 5? hours. 

ffg. 1790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 33 The 
faithful must be damn’d before they die. And, like th’ 
asbestos, furnac’d to be white. 1848 Lowell Fable for 
Critics Poet. Wks. 1890 III. 50 Ever>’ word that he speaks 
has been fierily furnaced In the blast of a life that has 
struggled in earnest. 

3 . To make a furnace in. 

1833 [see Chimney v.]. 

Hence PuTnaced ppl. a., in quot. fig . ; *ru‘r- 
uacing’ vbl. sb., also attrib. Also Fu'macer. 

x6x2 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 5S All kinde of ouens, 
lamps, stoues, kilnes, hearths, all which we generally com- 
prehend vnder the name of Fumacing. Ibid. 59 Fumacing 
may be briefly touched as being a necessarie instrument in 
most Inuenlions. 1853 Ure Diet. Arts II. 680 The dex- 
terous management of this transposition characterizes a 
good soda-fumacer. 1862 H. C. Kendall Faintinghy Way 5 
Poems 20 Furnaced waste lands, .like to stony billows rolled. 
1869 — Glen of Arrawatta 167111 soft Australian nights; 
And through the furnaced noons. x88o J. Lomas Alkali 
Trade 4 The manufacturer should be..able. .to. .perform 
the fumacing operation himself. 

Fu'rnag’e. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 4-8 for- 
nage, (6 flrnage), 5- furnage. [a. OF.fornage 
{JF.foumage), f. OF. font {f.four')\—'L. fum-us 
oven.] a. The process of baking ; the price paid 
for baking, b. Feudal Law. (See qnot. 1 753 ; the 
interpretation is justified by the med.Lat. quots. in 
Du Cange s.v. Fumagium.) 

1468 in Stoxds Surv. Lend. (ed. Strype 1754) H. 443/* The 
Baker shall be allowed . . two Lofis for h'omagc. a 1470 
Tiptoft Csesar v. (1530) 7 They shulde have 
furnage. 1572 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. Y..pZ 
firnage of breed by the yere. x6ox F . Tate House • • 

Edjv. //, 5 43 {1876) =6 Th!s serjant shal 
of pain de main for the hinges moutin i . ’ 

1753 Chambers Cycl. S«tP., e^en or 

lord from his tenants, bound to Gloss 

farmerVf^|b;”he ’tenants 

u^r^his ^funlrnnd bAe for his fomage for one horse 
load of flour or meal, one halfpenny. 
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atirib^ 1851 ToRNER.i?i7w. Archii. 11, ni. 112 A seigno- 
rial oven in which all the tenants were obliged to bake 
their bread and pay fumage dues. 

Fnmer (f^unai). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 
ftirnour, 7 furnar,' pate Is'iK.furjtotiry ad. OF. 
yi7r;;rVr:— late "L./umdriits^ f. ftmt-zis oven.] 

1 . One who has charge of an oven ; a baker. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Hotiseh, Ord. (1790) 70 One yoman 
furnour also in this office [the Bakehouse] making the 
weyght of brede. 1555 IVillc/T. Clayton \SoTnxxs.tt'iio.\ 
To Christofer Strongman my furnour xxr. 1612 Sturtevant 
Metallica (1854) 117 Glasse windowes. .so that thereby the 
Furnar may continually see and behold his Rawe-matters 
., and how his fire and Furnace worketh upon them. x6x6 
Trav. Eng, Pilgr. in Harl. Misc. I. 338 The country 
people bring their eggs. .to this place, where there is an 
oven, or furnace, purposely kept temperately W’arm ; and 
the fumer, or master tnereof standelh ready at a little door, 
to receive the eggs. 1736 Lewis Hist. Isle Tenet (ed. 2) 36 
Fumer^ a baker. 1887 Kent Gloss.y Fumer, a baker. 

2 . (See qiiots.) 

1598 Florio, Bisciere, a furner or a maulkin. X847-78 
Halliwell, Fumer, a malkin for an oven. Line. 

t FuTney, V. Obs. In 4 furneye. [ad. OF. 
ftmii-r : see next.] trans. To procure. 

' 13. . Coer iU L. 5517 Furneye a tree, styff and strong. 
i'PuTllimeilt. Obs. Also 6 f(o)umyiiient, 
(furnament). [ad. O'^.foumiimni, f. foitrnir to 
Furnish.] a. The state or condition of being fur- 
nished. 1 ). pi. Accoutrements, decorations, fittings. 

*553 Brende Q. Curtins iii. 14 Neither the men nor the 
horse . . glistered . . with goldc nor precyous fumymentes. 
X561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione' s Covrtyer (1577) S ij a, I Avyll 
not haue the Courtier bereaued from hys due honoure and 
the fournymentes whiche you youre selfe promised hym 
yestemyght. 159^ Spenser F, Q.^ iv. iii. 38 They spyde 
with speedie whirling pace One in a charet of straunge 
furniment. 

Furnisll (ffi'jniJ’), sb. [f. next vb.] fa. A 
furnishing or providing; concr. a provision or 
stock of anything {pbs^, fb. The state of being 
furnished or fitted {obs^. c. colloq. A setting off 
or embellishing. 

igoo Will 0/ Trejfry (Somerset Ho.\ A Furnyssh of hras. 
1604 Daniel Funeral Poem Earl Devonsh,, That furnish 
perfect held. 16x3-21 — Hist, En^ 169 He sends him a 
whole Furnish of all Vessels for his Chamber of cleane gold. 
16x7 Greene's Groat's W. Wit A 3, To lend the world 
a furnish of witte, she lays her owne to pawne. 1633 
J. Done Hist. Septuagint xis Very liberall .. chiefly to 
have in regard the Furnish for these grave and reverent 
Persons. Ibid, 179 Furniture for the whole furnish of a 
chamber. X896 baity News 7 Mar. 6/3 The chin, .is often 
the better for the ‘furnish’ of the strings. 

Fnroisll [fs-inij), v. Forms 5-6 foum-, 
furnis(s)he, -ya(s)Iie, (() fornyssh, furnesalie, 
-ioe), 6-7, 9 Sc, furnois, -ess, -ioh, -Ise, -yse. 
[a. OF. funtiss- lengthened stem of fnrnir, also 
fomir.fottmir iy.fourmr) = 'PT., Sp., Pg.fornir, 
It. fornire, app. a Com. Rom. alteration of an 
earlier *formire, *fromire (Pr. formir, furmir, 
fromir), ad. WGer. *frummjan {OS, fttimmian, 
O'B.G.frummen, MHG. •vrUnttn') to further, pro- 
mote, accomplish, supply, f. *fnnn- (as in OHG., 
OS. fruma fem., profit, advantage) ablaut-var. of 
*fram- forward : see From.] 
fl. trans. To accomplish, complete, fulfil. Also 
with that and ohj. clause : To bring about, ensure. 

c Caxton yason 87, I shall not departe me but that 
I shal fumisshe myn auowe. CX489 — Blanchardyn ix. 
(1890)39 The knyght. .shewed hym the waye that he muste 
holde for to furnysshe his entrepryse. Ibid, xxxiv. 136 For 
to see and furnysshe that this were doon. X494 Fabyan 
Chron. Ixxxiv. 62 To furnysshe or perfourme the Story of 
Vortiger. <:z5oo idelusine xx. 111 Behighte no thing but 
that ye may fournysshe & hold it. a 1533 Lo. Berners 
Huon Ixxxi. 245, I sawe that I hadde fumysshed your 
message. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. \. (1895) 2x2 
A man maye sec. . furnished . . those thinges whiche husbandc- 
mcn doo commenly in other countreys. 

1 2 , To fill, occupy, garrison (a place, etc.). 
Const, ofy withy also simply. Obs.. 

ei$oo Three Kings' Sons (E E. T.S.) 23 The houses were 
all fornyssht with folkes. XS23 Ln. Berners Froiss. 1. 
xxxviii. 52 The c>'te was strong, and well fumj-sshed of men 
aw.'irr. Househ. Ord. 153 There shall be a boord.. 
furnished with lords spjrituall and temporal. 1533 Cranmer 
in Fumiv. Ballads /r. MSS. I. 384 Four rich charettes, 
oneof them empty, & ihreeotherfumished with divers ancient 
old kidies. x^ DALRV.MrLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 278 
The Gouernour commandes to fumice the castell of Ed', be 
al mcincs. X692 Ray Dissol. World Pref. (1732) 11 A 
World already filled & furnished. 

tb. To fill, occupy (a position) ; also with out. 
1576 Flehino Pamfl. Efnt. =57 There is a place voide 
and to be furnished. 1583 Goldino Calvin on Deul. xviii. 
xo3 That they haue neede to be Instructed or els that they 
cannot furnish out the pknee to performe their dutie. 

+ 3. To supply, provide for' (needs, occasions, 
expenses). Obs. 

1496 in L(i. Trees. Acc. Scott. (1877)!. Item, .giflin.. 
to furnj's Market Drummondis costis in Linlithquho. 1555 
L. Saunders in Covcrd.ale Lett. Mari. (1564) lot My 
concerning bodcly neccssarj'cs is ., furnyshed by Gods 
prorision. x6<56 Marvell Corr. Hi. IVks. 1872-5 II. 193 
The House is mucli in earnest to furnish his Majestye’s 
present occasions. 

4 . To provide or supply with (something neces- 
saty, useful, or desirable, cither material or im- 
material). Also const, in (cf. Fl^*D v, 19), of. 


1529 Wolsey in Four C. Eng, Lett. 10 Of e\Ty ihyng 
mete for houssold NTiprovydyd and fumyshyd. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xlvi. 154 Whan the shyppe Avas foumy'shyd 
with vytaylles, than he put tberin his horses. 1550 Crowley 
Way to Wealth 326 Let your wiues .. furnishe them selues 
with al pointes of honest housewifery. 1553 Brende Q. 
Curtins x. 5 To furnish them of iron, hemp and sails. XS96 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 301 Scotland had 
furnist Jngland in all necessaries to the Weiris. 16x0 Shaks. 
Temp.u. ii. 147 Come, sweare to that : kisse the Booke: I will 
furnish it anon with new Contents. 1625 Porchas 
II. IX. XV. § 9. 1600 Parmezan, of which the Bailo of Venice 
doth alwayes furnish them. 1674 N. Cox Gentt. Recreat, in. 
(1677) 38 Ending at May, at which time the Trees begin to 
be furnished with Leaves, ryoo Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) 
1. 319 A man maybe furnished with genteel accomplishment. 
X754 Erskine Prine,Sc.Lasju{y^o(pi 18 An inhabitant, .who 
has furnished one . . in meat, clothes, or other merchandise. 
1772 Mackenzie Man iv. (1823) 470 There was too 

much innocence in the breast of Lucy, to suffer it to be 
furnished with disguise, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, 
638 The officers . . had orders to furnish him with whatever 
military aid he might require- 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 192 He [Plato] has furnished us with the instruments of 
thought. 

fb. iiitr. for rejl. To provide oneself ivith 
(something'!. Ohs. 

2631 Nath. Ward Let. in Simp. Cohlcr {1843) 93, I expect 
measure hard enough and must furnish apace wuh propor- 
tionable armour. 

c. (Chiefly in /^r.) To provide (an instrument, 
organ, etc.) with (some appendage subsidiary to 
its function). 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 15 Rockets may be both 
within and without furnished with crackers. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ^Ar/JJ. 352 Each of the bladders should 
be furnished with a stopcock. 18^0 R. Knox BiclarKs 
'Anat. 10 Bones . . which - . are furnished with a great mass 
of muscles. 1886 A. Winchell Walks ^ Talks GeoL Field 
252 The. . tail of this bird, .is furnished with proper quills. 
t 5 . simply. To supply with what is necessary. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. iv. 9 ’Tts now but foure of clock, 
we haue two houres To furnish vs. x6xt Bible Ps. Ixxviii. 
19 Can God furnish a table in the wildernes? 2633 J. Done 
Hist. Septuagint 76 It is succoured and furnished by the 
neerenesse of the Port of Ascalon [etc,]. x668 Culpepper 
Sc Cole Bartkol. Anat, Man. 11. iii- 318 The outer [branch] 
, -furnishes the Cheeks and Muscles of the Face. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury iii. 185/1 The Abbots Table must be 
furnished for Strangers. XT43 Land, fy Country Bresv. 11. 
(ed. e) 93 The English . . thinking themselves compleatly 
furnished by Barley and Oat-Malt-Liquors, have supinely 
neglected the Improvement of the best of all others, 
t b. To decorate, embellish. Obs. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado in. i. 103 He shew thee some 
attires, and haue thy counsell, Which is the best to furnish 
me tomorrow. 2690 Halifax Epist. Earl Dorset 285 The 
wounded Arm wou’d furnish all their Rooms, And bleed for 
ever Scarlet in the Looms. 

c. in Hop^Kt'oxoing. (See quot.) 

1848 yml. R. Agric. See. IX. 11. 555 It is not.. necessary 
for the hop‘tiers to wait until there are three bines for every 
pole long enough to tie, that is, for the hills to furnish, as 
they term it. .When eveiypoleis furnished with three bines 
pull the remainder out of the hills. Ibid. 556, 1 have known 
bine that has been kept back . , by cold weather . . so as not 
to furnish the poles before the middle of June. 
f 6. €sp. To prepare for work or active service; 
to equip (a person), caparison, harness (a horse), 
fit up (a weapon, etc.), fit out (a ship). Obs. 

2548 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 197 Hand-goones 
fumesshed, cc. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. v. ix. (1619) 
494 Chosroes, being now furnished to battell. 2591 Shaks. 

I Hen. VI, IV, i. 39 He then, that is not furnish’d in this 
sort, Doth but vsurpe the Sacred name of Knight. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 242 How sune the 
schip was now furniched, sayle thay lous. 1598 Barret 
Tkeor, Warres 11, i. x8 He shall not suffer any souldier to 
come thither without his Armes fully furnished, 1607 
TloTSELioFoury.Beaslsi-its'^zAi Bucephalus.. being sadJed 
and furnished, .could endure none but Alexander. 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (t673) 22 Far better.. to purchase 
a Plantation there ready furnish’d. 2684 Bunvan Pilgr. ii. 
34 There is .sufficient to furnish them against all attempts 
whatsoever, 1703 Maunorell youm, yerus. (1732) 127 
Six led Horses, alt of excellent shape, and nobly furnish'd. 
2725 Df-foe Voy. round World (jZ40^ 2 Every sailor is able 
to do it if his merchants are but qualified to furnish him for 
so long a voyage, 

7 . To fit up (an apartment, a house) with all 
requisite appliances, including a supply of movable 
‘ furniture * (see Furniture 7), which in mod. use 
is the predominant notion. 

[x6xi Bible LukexxW, xa He shall shew you a large vpper 
roumc furnished. (Strictly to sense 5.)] 2650 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) 1.270 A stately chamber furnished to have entertained 
a pnnee. 176* H. Walpole Vertue's Atteed, Paint. I. i. 2 
The apartments are lofty and enormous and they knew not 
how to furnish them. 1838 Tiiirlwall Greece V. xH. 259 He 
had taken more pains to furnish bis house, than his mind. 
1874 MrcKLETiiwArrE Mod. Par. Churches 342 A church 
may be furnished, as well as built, by degrees.^ 

absot. 1837 Hook in Eifc 1. 407 My lady is very busy 
a-furnishing. 

■8. To provide, contribute, afford, supply, yield. 

The general currency of this sense appears to date from 
the 18th c., and is perh, due to mod. Fr. inllucnce. The Sc. 
instances (i6-X7lh c.) quoted below may belong to 6. 

[2563 WiN3ET Wks. (2890) 11. 6, 1 may noclil/umise to this 
excel/ent werk cuery kind of necessar waippin. 2640-x 
Kirkcudhr. War-Cotnm. Min. Bk. (1855) 242 The Commiille 
finding that johne WHsone, ninaw-ay, in Crocemichael, is 
unable to goe upon service, .ordaincs^ the said paroche of 
Crocemichael to fumeis anc uthcr in his place.] 2754 Sheb. 
X.OCK Disc. (1759) I, iii. xxo Philosophy has furnished 
Difficulties on every Side. 1759 Goldsm. Bee No. s Utt- 


/ori. Merit F 9 The host, .refused to furnish him a dinner 
without previous payment. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 
78 The idea of inheritance furnishes a sure principle of 
conservation. xSim Med. yml. XXL 3po The exhalents 
furnish a fluid similar in use to the secretion of the lachrymal 
gland. 2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. § 29. 1x9 The pinnacles 
furnish the third term to the spire and tower. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2)^ I. 453 The proof which you desire has been 
already furnished. 2888 Bnh’Cc Amer. Commw. I. Hi, 25 
note, Rhode Island . . has furnished the most abundant 
analogies to the Greek republics of antiquity. 

9. dial. s= Burnish Hence in Stable slang, 
of a horse : To fill out, gain in strength and 

condition (Cf. Furnished 2 b.) 

1862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe H. x. 203 The horse had fur- 
nished so since then. 188^ Standard 19 ftlay 3/3 Being a big 
horse he is not quite furnished yet. Mod.. (Suffolk) ‘ She is 
tall for age, and thin ; now, it is to be hoped, she will begin 
to furnish *. 

10 . With adverbs, 

a. Purinish. forth. Used by Shaks. with the 
sense =5, 6 above; echoed by later writers (by 
Scott in the more recent sense S'). 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 251 Will your Lordship lend 
mee a thousand pound, to furnish me forth? 2^2 — 
Ham. I. ii. iBi The Funeral Bake-meats Did coldly furnish 
forth the Marriage Tables. x8io Scott Lady^ 0/ L. 1. xxii, 
Our broad nets have .swept the mere. To furnish forth your 
evening cheer. 2825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 188, I got myself 
well furnished forth as a defence against the rain. 

b. Furnish out. (c) To supply what is lack- 
ing in ; to complete. {Ii) To supply adequate 
materials or provision for. (f) To send out with 
proper equipment or training. Now rare. 

*577 B* Gooce Heresbach's Husb, iv. (1586) 184 b, When 
. .you are to furnish out the number, you must [etc.]. 2582 
Mulcaster Positions ii. (2887) 5 To furnish out all know- 
ledge in the cunning, and all judgement in the wise- 2607 
Shaks. Timon iii. iv. ti6 There’s not so much left to 
furnish out a moderate Table. 2639 Fuller Holy Warv. 
V, (2647) 236 They, .improved their interest with all their 
benefactours, to furnish out a fleet. 2662 H. More Philos. 
IVrit. Pref. (jen. (1712) 22 Whose great example, .furnished 
out many undaunted Champions of the Christian Faith. 
2702 Addison Dial. Medals i. 16 How many Heroes would 
Moor-fields have furnished out in days of old. 2750 Johnson 
Rambler’^a. i F 25 He may yet have enough to furnish out 
an essay. 2847 L. Hunt Men, Women, <5- B. I. xiv. 268 
Modern customs, .often leave to the imagination the task of 
furnishing out the proper quantity of beauty. 

t c. Furnish up. [a) To supply the necessary 
Inaterial for, make up, bring into a complete form. 
{b) To fit up with proper equipment. Obs, 

*573 G* Harvey Lctfer-bk, (Camden) 9 Here was stuf gud 
plente to furnish up^ a trim tragedi. 2593 Abp. Bancroft 
Daung. Posit, ui. .\iii. 215 Before a Nationall Synode be 
celebrated, let it be called three monethes afore, that they 
may prepare and furnish vp those thinges, that belong vnlo it. 
x6ofe G. W[ooDcocKF.] tr. Hist, Ivstine 26 a, With al dllH* 
gence. .he furnished vp his Nauy to the sea. 2785 Crabbe 
Newspaper 2zx As many rows, as furnish up a sheet. 

Enrnisliable (fS-jniJab’n, a. [f. Furnish v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being fnmished. , 

2B32 Carlyle Sarf. Res. (1858) 222 Hast thou not a Brain 
..furnishable with some glimmerings of Light? 

Furnished (f^unijt), ///. a. [f. Furnish v. 
+ -ED L] In senses of the vb. 

+ 1 . Possessed^ of one’s faculties physical and 
mental. Obs. 

*473 Writ 20 Nov., Patent Roll 23 Edw. IV, 1. m. 3 Cure 
deerest sone..whom it hath pleased God to yeve unto us 
hool and forni.ssed in nature, 

2 . Generally preceded- by, a qualifying adverb, 
and often only with the force of the pass. pplc. 

+ a. Provided or stocked with (something, 
material or immaterial). Obs. 

1570 Satir, Poems Reform, xxii, 34 A w-^'lle wicht. , With 
warldly wit weill furnissit at will. 2670 D. Denton Deser. 
New York (2845) 5 These Rivers are very well furnished with 
Fish. 2674 VLKi’FOTtD Skill Mns. i, xi. 56 Our own Nation 
was never better furnished with able and skilful artists. 
2697 Dampier Voy. I. viii. 231 It was plentifully furnished 
with CToves of Green Trees, 2751 J. Stuart in Lett, Lit. 
Alcn [Camden) 382 Gentlemen, .abundantly furnished with 
Literature. 2756 C. Lucas Ess, ir<z/rr2 III. 237 ITie city is 
plentifully furnished with a very excellent coal. 

b. Covered with flesh, filled out. [ = F. bien 
fourni.] 

a 2533 Ld, Bf.rners Arthur (1814) 258 He was byg, and 
mighiy,,with byg armes and longe, wcl furnisshed. 

c. Equipped; formerly in material sense, f Ac- 
coutred, dressed, provided with necessaries; now 
only in immaterial sense, Informed, instructed, 
prepared, t Of a tree; Clothed with foliage. 

2553 T. Wilson Rhet. Epist,^ ij, Some other not so well- 
furnished as your LordeshyppTs. 2566 Paintf.r /’<i/. Pleas. 
(1569) 250 b, The sight of his .sonne richly furni-sbed .. did 
more astonne him. 2576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 83 Reame 
furnished against nil manner of misfortunes, _ 2585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. i. i b. Two Gallics of the 
best and best furnished that were within the haven of 
Marseillie. 2596 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, v. iii. sx A gallant 
Knight he w.as . . Semblably furnish'd like the King him- 
selfe. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. v. 263 The 
Scoiis sal rajs nne fumist armie, nochtwlihstanding vpon 
the French expenses. 2622 Bible 2 Tim. iii. 27 Tlml the 
man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished vnlo ml 
good workes. 2647 tr. Malvezzt s Pouriraci 47 The English- 
men were expected with so furnished a preparation, that 
[etc.]. 27x2 J. James tr. Zc Blonds Gardening 248 This 
Shrub grows very well furnish’d. iBCy Goui-burn Purr. 
Holiness Pref. 9 For the composition of whlcli its writer u 
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by no means furnished. 1875 Hamerton InieU. Life i. i. 
(1876)4 A remarkably clear, and richly furnished intellect. 

d. Of a house or apartment : Stocked with fur- 
niture : e.g. in phr. to letyfttrnished. 

Gnz. No. 3905/4 The Three Colts Inn. .is to be 
let.. furnished. 1734 Berkeley Zr/. 2 Apr. Wk.s. 

1871 IV. 220 We would ...have a furnished house to our- 
selves. x8oi Windham Speeches Pari, 4 Nov. {1812) II. 45 
A ready-furnished lodging. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit, 
Evipire (1854) II. 519 Their cottages are, for the rao.st part, 
comfortable and well furnished. 1848 Dickens Dombey vii, 
At this other private house, .apartments were let Furnished. 

e. Her, (See quot.) 

18*8-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Furnished Is a term used 
when a horse is borne bridled, saddled, and completely 
caparisoned ; in blaron he is then said to be furnished or 
completely furnished . . It is, likewise, applicable to .. the 
attire of a stag, furnished with six antlers, &c. 

Fixrnislier (fy'jnijsi). [f. FuRh’isn -f-ER i.] 

One who furnishes, in senses of the vb. ; spec, one 
who supplies furniture, • b. Australian mining 
(see quot. 1869). 

161X CoTGR. Fournisseur^ a furnisher. 163* Lithgow 
Trav. VI. 269 Their victuals are brought dayly..each fur- 
nisher ringing the Bell, giveth warning to his friends, to 
come receive their necessars. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Foy. 11. 
(1711) 158 The Line-furnisher, or the Man that doth look 
after the Rope.s. 1759 Fountainhall Decis. I. 303 Some 
gave out the Duchess of Lauderdale as a. .furnisher of him 
with money. 1869 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria 612 Fur~ 
nisher, a capitalist who by erecting machinery for, or other- 
wise assisting a party of miners working a claim, becomes 
entitled to a share of the profits. x88i Daily News 8 Nov. 
5/2 The furnishers of pantomime properties. 1894 IVestm, 
Gaz, 16 Aug. 3/1 Diversity is the aim of the modern turnisher. 
Fnrnisliing (f^unifiq), vbl, sb: [f. Furnish 
- h-ING L] 

1 . The action of the vb. Furnish, in senses of 
the vb. ; an instance of this. Also gerundial with 
omission of in. 

1496^ fct 12 Hen. VII, c. 13 Preamble, The behouful 
chargis and expends for the fornysshyng and contynuaunce 
of the same armyes, 15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxxt. 
421 For y furnysshyng of his vowe. x668 Lond, Gaz. No. 
237/2 The Queen of Swadeland . . for whom a Palace is 
already . furnishing. 1691 T. Hale Acc. New Invent. 35 
Rudder-Irons, .of this Company’s furnishing. 1851 Carlyi.e 
SterUng\,x.{xZ^^)t>\ Due furnishings began to be executed 
in it [a ship], x86x M, Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 47 A 
complete furnishing for war. 

attrib. 1887 Nexvs 7 Feb. 2/5 General furnishing 

goods. 

b. concr, A sum of money furnished j a supply. 
1833 ApisoN Hist. Europe (1849-50) II. Ixxvi. f 22. ^32 
The war .. cost .. in subsidies or furnishings to foreign 
powers, ten millton.s four hundred thousand pounds. 

2 . Decoration. 

15^4 Carew Tasso {iSSxI 63 Those two who thus in one 
conioyned goe And parrel! whitejivhlt? haue their furnish- 
ing. 1882 Garden 3 June 394/3 The Fruiting Duckweed. , 
is now largely used in London for what is termed * furnish- 
ing *, x^s Daily Nesvs 8 Apr. 6/7 Hats provided for 
young girls have a fioral furnishing. 

Z. pi. fa. Unimportant appendages; mere ex- 
ternals. b. Articles of furniture ; apparatus, etc. 

c. (See quot. 1892.) 

160S Shaks. Lear iir. i. 29 Something deeper, Whereof 
(perchance) these are but furnishings. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. 
Gt. II. v. (1865) 1. 76 Now a Penitentiarj', with treadmill 
and the other furnishings. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid ii, 
The furnishings were small and dainty. 1885 Law Times 
LXXX. XT3/1 All the furnishings of an hotel. Daily 

News 23 Jan. 5/5 Carpets from Fontainebleau, furnishings 
from Saint Cloud. iSpa* Labour Commission Gloss., Fur. 
nishings, Scotch term, equivalent to the English term 
‘grindery’ ; that is, rivets, sprigs, &c., used by the men to 
fasten the bottoms of boots to the uppers ; and also the 
materials used in the process of finishing. 

Furnisliineiit (f^unijment). [f. Furnish v . 
+ -MENT. Cf. 7./ournissemenf.'] 

1 . The action of furnishing or supplying ; the 
state of being furnished or supplied. 

1563 Man Musculus' Commonpl. 43 b, They bestow a 
great deal upon the furnishment of images. 1592 Daniel 
Epist. Bp. Winchester Poems (17x7) 426 Yet, Rev'rend 
Lord, vouchsafe me Leave to bring One Weapon more unto 
your Furnishment, azSzy Hayward Four Y, Eliz. 
(Camden) 96 He sent Briguemant into England to deal 
with the Queen for some furnishment of men. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Funeral Mon. 12 A feast of magnificent furnishment. 
ai639WoTTONin Wottou.{i6$\) 317 The culture and 
furnishment of the mind. 1644 Vicars Jehovah-Jireh 68 
Cambridge Countie also petitioning the Parliament for 
furnishment of Armes. <116706?. Hacke-T A bp. Williams 

I. (1602) 176 Vet with all this furnishment, out of a custom 
which modesty had observed, Sir Thomas deprecated the 
burthen. 1895 Daily Ne^ys 11 Jan. 3/x The grannies had 
no real cause for complaint of the furnishment of the 
tea table. 

2 . pi. Supplies in general ; munitions (of war). 
Now rare. 

15^-9 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 58 And as for other 
furnishments I am too far behind. 16x7 Daniel Eng. 
93 No other thing was thought or talked on, but onely 
preparations, and furnishments for this businesse. xdrg 
tr. P. Mexia Treas. Anc. 4* Mod. T. II. m. xxu 345 The 
Castle.. was munited with Artillery of all sorts, and other 
furnishments for warre, in great plenty. 1880 L. Wallace 
Ben-Hur 346 Purveyor for the army.. vastly rich ; grown 
so as contractor of furnishments which he never furnishes. 

+ FuTnitor. Obs. rare-\ =Fobner I. 
x6ot Househ. Ord. (1790) 294 The Yeoman furnitor hath 
for bis fee all the burnt coales drawne out of the oven. 


Fnmiture (ftl’jnitiuj). Forms : 6 forniture, 
(furnature, fumitury), 6-7 fumytiire, 6- fur- 
niture. [ad. Y. fourniitere {fornettire, 13th c.), 

f. fournir to Furnish. Cf. Sp., It. fornitura. 
(Many of the applications, including the important 
sense 7, have been developed in Eng.)] 
f 1 . The action of furnishing : a. The action of 
fitting out or equipping, of accompUshing(adesign), 
or of providing w/M (supplies); occtss./uMlure 
forth. Obs. 

15*9 Wolsey in Four C. Eng. Lett, ix Appoyntyng such 
thyngs as shuld be convenient for my furniture. 1^31 Elyot 
Gov. I, xvi^ Exercises, apt to the furniture of a gentilcmannes 
personage. 1540 Act 32 Hat. VIII, c. 14 The said owners 
shalbe more charged for the furniture of their shippes .. 
with vitailes. 1550 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) II. xxxiv, 
282 The King. .granted 200 mark.. toward the charge of 
the said Earls furniture. 1563 Shvte Archit. Biijb, You 
must deuide all your seuerall places of offices appartayning 
to the furniture of your house. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. 
III. 855/2 That he should be at so great charges for his 
furniture foorth at this time. igSt Lambarde Eirett. ii, iv. 
(158S) 172 For the more complete furniture of the lustice of 
the Peace in this seruice. 1596SHAKS. tHen.lV,\\\.yi\.zz^ 
There shalt thou know thy Charge, and there receiue 
Money and Order for their Furniture. i6ti Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. xii. (1632) 711 Toward the furniture of his 
hostile designs hee had extraordinary Subsidy granted. 
1668-83 Owen Exp. Heb. (1790) IV. 33 The furniture of the 
Lord Christ.. to the discharge of his work of mediation, 
was the peculiar act of the Father. 1699 Bentley Phal. 
359 For a hundred years after the beginning of the 
Thurian Government, the Expense and Furniture of 
Tragedy was very moderate. 

+ b. The action of decorating or embeUishing ; 
a means of doing this. Hence concr. a decoration, 
an embellishment ; also collect. Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 132 As they (the gospell and epystell] 
be inserted and placed in the prjwee masse to the 
furniture, worship, and commendation therof. X549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. fas. 25 Nothing wanting. .that 
perteyneth to the perfite absolute furniture of the godlynes 
of the Gospell. Ibid., i Cor. xi. xs It is to a womanne a fur- 
niture to haue long heare. 1561 Hoby tr. Castiglione's 
Covrtyer (1577) X6a, Laughters, gestures, and all the 
other pleasaunte furnitoures of beautye. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd. «$• Contvvw. (1603) 138 They adorne themselves 
with plumes and featners of eagles.. These and such like 
furniture.s do cause them to be discerned of their fellowes. 
16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIll, ii. 1. 99 See the Barge be ready ; 
And fit it with such furniture as suites The Greatnesse of 
his Person. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, A flicUon ii, 1 looked 
on thy furniture so fine, a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 

II. 21 That God. .should erect this stately fabrick of heaven 
and earth decked with so rich and goodly furniture. 

f c. The action of supplying, afiording, or yield- 
ing. Obs. 

X646 Evelyn DiaryijZZf) 1 . 227 Passing by the Eu^anean 
hills, celebrated for the furniture of rare simples, which we 
found growing about them, a 1649 Drum.m. of HA^VTH, 
fas. V, Wks.(x7Xi)o3 They. .stop all furniture of food and 
victuals. 1690 E. Gee Jesuit's Mem. 141 The provision 1 
and furniture of Vestments. 

2 . The condition of being equipped whether in 
body or mind; equipment in dress or armour; 
preparedness lor action; mental cultivation, culture. 
Obs. exc. at-ch. t Furniture of {arts') : the being 
equipped with or accomplished in. (if. 5, 5 b. 

1560 Daus tr. Slcidanc's Comm. 260b, They .. through 
their [citlrs'J force, & furniture, haue gotten the landes & 
possessions of others. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. ii. 4 
David hath reherced .. the furniture and po%vers .. of his 
enemies. 1594 Carew Htiarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 129 
The perfection of pleading required the notice and furniture 
of all the arts in the world. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. iv. 
iii. 183 Neither art thou the worse For this poore furniture, 
and meane array. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 662 
Souldiers- .differing.. in language, countenance, and manner 
of furniture, a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (i688) 17 Great 
defect of inward Furniture and Worth. 1657 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857)111. 83 You will inform yourself of the. .furniture of 
the French on the Mediterranean Seas. 1748 J. Mason 
Elocui. 8 A Thing that hath been often attempted by Men 
of mean Furniture. 1846 Urwick Life Howe in His Wks. 
p. ii. The Gospel had to grapple with antagonists of no 
common nerve, furniture and skill. 

t b. The condition of being occupied (by per- 
sons); complement of occupants. Obs. 

1526 Househ. Ord. (1790) 153 There shall be a boord.. 
furnished with lords spirituall and temporal . . being above 
tile degree of a barren ; and lacking such furniture to supply 
and fulfill the same boord with barrens. 

t 3 . That with which one is provided; a pro- 
vision, stock, or supply of anything (whether ma- 
terial or immaterial) ; stores in general, provisions ; 
necessaries. Obs. 

1549 Somerset Let. to Hoby in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 
App. FF. 106 Their victuals and other provisions, wherof 
they had gotten large furniture. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 

II. i. 62 Great increase and furniture of knowledge. 1577-87 
Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 2x0 He left . . his own 
treasurie not emptie, but abundantly stored with gold, 
silver and other furniture. 163* Lithgow Trav. v. 235 
Wee were particularly searched, to the effect wee carried 
in no Furniture of Armes, nor Powder with us. 1670 
Narborough Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. t. (17x1) 05 
Ships .. which come from Lima with Furniture for the 
People. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Chrysostom 528 Having 
thus ransacird the Sacred Treasuries, and carried away 
a noble Furniture of Divine Learning. 17*5 Watts Logtc 

III. iv. § 2 Enlarge your general acquaintance with things 
daily, in order to attain a rich furniture of topics. 1787 
XSesx Angling {^. 2)4 Fishes considered as a food, make 
a considerable addition to the furniture of the table. 


b. That with which something 'is or may be 
stocked ; something to fill or occupy (a receptacle, 
etc.), contents. Now rare, 
x6x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 1 . 15 For first, whose are 
the heauens and earth, and the furniture of them? 1692 
Ray Dissol. World in. xi. (1732) 415 The Earth remaining 
without any Furniture or Inhabitants. X788 Cowper Let. 
to Mrs. Hill 17 Mar., I am likely to be furnished soon with 
shelves, .but furniture for these shelves I shall not presently 
procure, unless by recovering my stray authors. 1828-31 
Miss Berry Soc. Life Eng. 4- Fr. 107 The modern furniture 
of a circulating library. x8si D. Jerrold St. Giles xi. 109 
The furniture of his pocket, and his outside chattels in no 
way harmonising together. 

4 . Means of equipment, 
t a. Apparel, dress, outfit, personal belongings. 
Also//, in the same sense. Obs. 

X566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 52 His wife sitteih vpon the 
ground, apparelled with those furnitures that he did weare. 
1605 Verstf,g AN Dec.Iniell. x. (1628) 322 The office of prouid- 
ing furniture for the armie. 1633 Massinger Guardian 11. iv, 
How shall we know them?. .if horsemen, by short boots, 
And riding furniture of several counties. 1672-3 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. I. iix The king would find himself incom- 
moded with all that furniture upon his back. 1748 Smol- 
lett Rod. Rand. (1760) I. viii. 44 My companion being 
charged with the furniture of us both, crammed into one 
knapsack. 


tb. Armour, accoutrements, weapons, munitions 
of war. Also, a suit of armour. Obs. 

' 15^ in Strype Ann. Ref. I. Iv. 603 They shall want 
furniture ; your self shall have abundance. 1570-6 Lam- 
barde ICentiiZzS) 301 Sallet, shield, sword, and., 
many other partes of defensive and invasive furniture. 1582 
N. Lichefielo tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. Ixxviii. 
158 b, The Boates went verye heauie laden with theyr 
furniture. 1601 R. Johnson Ktngd. 4- Commw, (16031 77 
It is thought that there is inough to arme 70,000, of which 
may be som x or x2,ooo furnitures for horsemen. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (16*1) 2x4 Caused, .most part of his 
furniture tobeconvaiedbythe Caspian Sea. zGzSImpeachm. 
Dk. Buckhm. (Camden) 63 Two warlike furnitures and their 
bandeliers, x6^8 Bury Wills (Camden) 209 My horse and 
horse armo', pistolls, and the other furniture belonging 
thereto. 1678 Bunyan PUgr. i. 62 They showed him all 
manner of furniture which their Lord had provided for 
Pilgrims. 

fig. X576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. To Rdr., Sufficient 
furniture to arme. .them against ignoraunce. xsBx J- Bell 
Hatidon's Anno. Osor. 207 He armed hym with sufficient 
furniture agaynst sinne. 

c. The harness, housings, trappings, etc. of a 
horse or other draught animal ; rarely in pi. a single 
article of this kind. Similarly, the hood, bells, etc. 
of a hawk. 

*553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 15 Precious stones. . 
wherewith y® trappers, barbes and other furnitures of his 
horse are couered. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. ix7x^i 
He ke;3t in his stable .. twentie great horsse .. and had in 
a readinesse furniture for them all to serue in the field. 
160X Holland Pliny I. 127 They are able, .to set out with 
furniture 300 Elephants. x6xx Bible Gen. xxxi. 34 Rachel 
had taken the images, and put them in the camels furniture. 
1674 N. Cox Centt. Recreat, 11. (X677) 180 A Hawk newly 
taken ought to have all new Furniture. _ 17x6 B. Church 
Hist, Philip''s War {iZ6$) 1. 20 They provided him a Horse 
and Furniture. 1781 Gibbon Deei. 4- F. II. xxxv. 299 The 
saddles and richfurnitureofthecavalrywere collected. x8o6 
A. Duncan iS'elson's Funeral 35 Six led horses, in elegant 
furniture. 1851 D. Wilson Preh, Ann. (1863) II. ni. vi. 159 
Bridle-bits and other portions of horse furniture. x862 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. iii. 53 The seats and furniture 
of the camels stowed within the covering of the tents. 

d. Hangings and ornamental drapery ; also, the 
coverlets and linen for a bed. 

XS76 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 245 His bed, and the ne- 
cessarie furniture thereunto belonging. X683 Trvon Way 
to Health 586 Most People.take care that their Furnitures 
are daily brushed and rubbed. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 

I. 34 The way before him not covered with Tapestry or 
rich Furniture. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii. 241 
Menes taught them to adorn their beds and tables with 
rich furniture. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest viii, 
She. .perceived a broken bedstead, with some decayed rem- 
nants of furniture. 1855 Browning Fra Lippo 64 Curtain 
and counterpane and coverlet, All the bed-furniture. 

5 . Apparatus, appliances, or instruments for work, 
a. material : Implements, tools, utensils ; rigging, 
stores, and tackle of a ship ; military engines and 
defensive works. Now chiefly Natii. 

*577 Googe Heresbach's Httsb. i. (i§86) ii Hesiodus 
would have a husbande have all his furniture redy. 1582 
N. Lichefielo tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. xxix 73 b, 
The tackling with the other furniture of the Shippes. .made 
such a terrible noyse. 1590 Spenser Mutopot, 56 Yong 
Clarion .. did cast abroad to fare; And theretoo gan his 
furnitures prepare. 1600 Surflet Countrie Farme 1. xxiil 
X2S A cow is not of so great charge to maintaine and keepe 
..neither yet of her handling. .neither yet in furniture. 
x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Commw. 30 Ladders, bridge, 
shot, powder, and other furnitures. 1602 Segar Hon.Mil. 

4* Civ. 173 A Fained fortresse, with Trenches, Baracadoes, 
and other furniture of defence was erected. 1652 NcEDitAM 
tr. Selden's blare Cl. 77 It was provided that Antiochus 
should surrender his long ships and their w.nrlike furniture. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 34 Tilting Furniture, emblazo^ 

Shields, Impreses quaint, Caparasons and Stce . 

H. JIoRE A focal. A foe. i=s Images or Ho s, and 
furniture of their worship. .795 !" N-oola. 

(1846) VII. p.xxvii.The>-awl astej. “ sl A vet? 

With ail her furniture. x8 ^ Smyth 

useful and commendable piece soars 

SailoPs Word.bk., Furniture, the rigging, sails, sp^, 
laAoi, rahles, boats, tackle, provis.ons, and every article 

with which a ship is fitted o^. ^ 

■ "b. immaterial ; esp. Of intellectual faculties, or 
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aptitudes ; now only with mental or some equiva- 
lent defining expression. 

In the quots. the sense borders closely on 2. 

1561 T. Norton' Calvin's Inst, ir, 146 He now refuseth 
and abhorreth the sacrificing of bcastes, andal that furniture 
of the Leuilicall Presthode, whenvith in the olde time he 
was delited. 1609 Dekker GuU Horne-bk, viL 32 That 
qualltie. .is the onely furniture to a Courtier thats but a new 
beginner, and is but in his A B C of Complement, 2677 
G\i.ti^ ifemoTtol. (1867) 52 All the malice, power, cruelly, 
and diligence of which we have spoken, .are but his furniture 
and accomplishment which fit him for his subtle contrivances 
of delusion- 2788 Reid Aristotle's Loz> ih § 2. 26 Thus 
the whole furniture of the human mind is presented to us at 
one view. 2833 1. Taylor Fanat. 1. 21 His faculty and 
furniture of mtnd would have been employed in defending 
himself. 2B87 Lowell Democr.^t.\.z. 52 Impressed with the 
statesmanlike furniture of his mind. 28^ Daily News 
S Mar. s/8 Lord Russell . . had a mental furniture fit for 
repose. 

6. Accessories, appendages. (Formerly also pL 
in the same sense.) Now only techn. in specific 
applications ; used, e. g., for the finger-plates, 
handles, locks, etc. of a door; the plates and 
handles, etc. of a coffin ; and the like. 

2568 Ji'ii/s ij- /nv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 1. 282 One syde 
sadle w*** the fumitury. 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 52 
The woman . . w-as nothing else but the addition and furni- 
ture of the man. 2615 Nottingham Rec. (1889) IV. 339 
16 musketts or bastard musketts, and fumytures to them. 
a 2728 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 870 A plain Coffin, 
without any Covering or Furniture upon it. 2729 Shel- 
vocKE Artillery iii. 149 To force up the Rocket and all 
its Furniture. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) HI, 125 
The stag and fallow deer. Alike ..in the superb furni- 
ture of their beads. 2808 Beverley Lighting Act so The 
posts, irons, cover, or other furniture of any such lamp. 
x8io Sporting hTag. XXXV. 299 The two competitors for 
the enemy’s furniture [fox’s brush], 2859 Gwilt Archit. 
Gloss., Furniture^ the visible brass work of locks, knobs to 
doors, window-shutters, and the like, 2866 Rogers Agric, 
tf Prices I. xxi. 544 Sometimes the cart with the whole furni- 
ture., is bought. i88x ''iGO'no Every Manhis own Mechanic 
§ 1493 The new kind of door-handle or ‘ furniture' as it is 
technically called, 1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug. 8/2 A mas- 
sive oak coffin, with heavy brass furniture. 

t b. pi. Adjuncts or condiments of a salad. Cf. 
Y .fonmtiiuri. Obs. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint, Compi. Card. Diet., Furni- 
tures, are all hot and spicy Herbs, mixed with., cold Herbs 
in Sallets to temper and relish them. 27x9 London & Wise 
Compl. Card. 296 Melesse, is an odoriferous Herb, whose 
I^al, when tender, makes a part of Sallad-Furnitures. 
27*7 S. SwiT2ER Pract. Card. 1. iii. 19 Tarragon, basil, 
burnet, mint, and other sallet furnitures. 

c. Printing. (See quot. 1874.) 

2683 Moxon Afech. E.xerc. 11. viii. 28 By Furniture is 
meant the Head-sticks, Foot-sticks, Side-sticks, Gutter- 
sticks, Kiglets, Scabbords and Quoyns. 282^ J. Johnson 
Typop", II. XV. S34 If letters, quadrats, or furniture, rise up 
and black the paper, they should be put down with the 
bodkin. 2874 Knight Diet. Afech., FurnUnre {.Printing), 
the wooden inclosing strips and quoins which surround the 
matter in the chase. 

d. (See quot.) 

1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Furniture 0/ a Dial, are such 
Lines as are drawn thereon for Ornament; as the Parallels 
of Declination, Length of the Day, Azimuths, &c. 

7 . (The prevailing sense.) Movable articles, 
whether useful or ornamental, in a dwelling-house, 
place of business, or public building. Formerly 
including also the fittings, (f Occas. const, as pi.) 

2S73TUSSLR Hush. vilL (1878) x6 Be house or the furniture 
ncuer so rude. ^ 2582 N. Lichlfielo tr. Castauheda's Coiuj. 
/i. Ind. [x]xxH. 78 b, All the furniture for his Chamber and 
Kitchin.^ 2637 Documents agst.^ Prynne (Camden) 99 My 
interest in the lease of Swanswick, and my hangings, pic- 
tures, and furniture there. 1705 Addison Italy 86 Their 
Furniture is not commonly ver>' Rich, if we except the 
Pictures. 1768-74 Tucker A/. (1852)1.412 He might 

..take some sly opportunity to slit holes in our furniture. 
1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 197 The 
furniture were all in their places. x8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris 
(ed. O p. Iv, llic groups of poor peasants flocking in, with 
cart-loads of furniture, .present verj' distressing spectacles. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt (186S) 10 There was a great deal 
of. .dinginess on the walls and furniture of this smaller 
room. 

8. Music. (See quots. and cf, Y.fourniture.) 

1690 Specif. Organ ATagd. Coll., Ox/, in Grove Diet. 

Atus. 11. 594/2 Furniture of 3 ranks. 2776 Sir J. Hawkins 
Hist. Atus. IV. I. X. 247 'J'he compound stops are the 
Furniture, and sundry- others, 2876 Stainer & Barrett 
Diet. Atus. Terms, Furniture, the name ofone of the mixture 
stops in an organ. 

9 . Bdl'founding. (Sec quot.) ? Obs. 

1756 Diet. Arts ff Sc. s.v. Bell, The waist or furniture 
viz. the part of the Bell, which grows alwa>*s wider or 
thicker by a supply of metal, which is larger and larger 
quite to the brim. 

10. al/rih.f M/urniture-brokcr, -polis/i, -remerver, 
•shoPy •van ; and in names of fabrics used for cover- 
ingfumilurc, xs^furnitureplush, -print, -silk. Also 
furnituro-pad (see quot.); furnituro-pjcturo 
(sec quot.) ; fnrniture-pin, a pin for fixing the 
furniture (see 6) of a gun ; farnlturo-stop Music 
(see 8); fftirniture-troo, ?an ornamental tree. 

2842 Dickens Atncr. Notes (1850I Bo/i The small shops., 
occupied,. b>' 'fumilurc-brohers. ^ 287X Knight Diet. Afech.^ 
* Fumiturepa.i, a piece of india-rubber or similar thing 
attached to a piece of furniture to prevent nibbing or strik- 
ing against objects* lES^ BARRtait & Lcland Dirt. Slang., 
* furniture pte/nrrs, pictures p.iinlcd by the dozen for inc 
trade. Of iiie same class as *pot-bcilcrs*. xSSx Greener 


Gun 262 After haring remos'ed the *fumlture-pins, the 
trigger-plate and triggers may be taken from the stock. 
2884 Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 363 ^Furniture Plush 
{.Fabric), also known as Utrecht velvet. 2895 Maskelyne 
in Daily Chron. 29 Oct. 3/5 She has more methods of lifting 
a table than any *furniture remover has ever dreamt of. 

2866 Mrs Carlyle Lett. III. 337, 1 saw in an old •furniture- 
shop svindow..a copy of the Frederick picture. 2664 Evelyn 
Sylvaiy’D^ 3^0 Those .. gardeners who .. expose their 
tender *Furmture.trees of the green-house too early. 2889 
H. F. Wood Englishtn. of Rue Cain iv, A dismal •furniture- 
van. 

Rnr-nnt. [?f.y 9 /rFoBBow + NaT.] ^Earth- 

UDT I. 

2804 Aled, /ml. XII. 361 Earth, kipper, pig, hawk or fur- 
nut. , 

II Rurole. ? Obs. \Y.fnrole, earlier fuirolc.'] = 
Corposant. 

2656-81 Blount Glossogr., Furote (Fr.\ a little blare of 
fire, appearing by night on the tops of Souldiers Launces 
or at Sea on Sayl-yards, where it whirles and leaps in a 
moment from one place to another. 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Furole, a kind of little Meteor appearing amidst 
the Sails of a Ship, especially upon an approaching Storm. 

2867 Smyth Sailor's IVordik., Furole, the luminous ap- 
pearance called the cenpo santo. 

11 ruror (fiue*r|jj). Forms ; 5 fouroiir, fureur, 
5-6 fnrour(e, 6- furor, [originally a. Y.fnrenr, 
ad. L. furdr-cm, n. of state f. fttr^e to rage, be 
mad. Now only as an occasional use of the Lat. 
word.] 

1 . Fury, rage, madness, anger, mania. 

C2477 Caxton /ason 22 b, Considerest thou not the 
strengthe and force of my body and the furour of my 
swerde ? 2489 — Faytes 0/ A. in. xxi. 219 .A madde man 
duryng his fourour may not be reputed nor taken for 
enemye. 2509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) 70 Where . . 
wrath doth reigne with his furours. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
11. xlvii. 162 Some oppressed.. with the furoure of the see. 
a 1541 Wyatt To his unkind love Poet. Wks. (1861)46 What 
rageisthis? what furor? of what kind? 2562 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. iii. 191 Hoping that the Lord mighte be 
turned from the furor of hys wrath. 2603 Sir C. Heydon 
Jud. Astral, ii. 8$ The furors of Nero. 2758 H. Walpole 
Caial. Roy. Authors (2759' H. 122 A Lord, who with., 
some derangement of his intellects was so unlucky as not to 
have his furor of the true poetic sort. 1802 Fuseli in Lect. 
Paint, iii. (1848) 413 The enthusiastic furor of the God of 
War. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. 11. ri, In mixed terror 
and furor. 2862 Maurice Mor. 4- Met. Philos. IV, vi. § 5. 
2^ The anti-papal furor of the king’s youth. 

Tie inspired frenzy of poets and prophets ; in 
weaker sense, a ‘glow*, excited mood. 

^ xS^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. x. (Arb.) so This science 
in his perfection can not grow, but some diulne instinct, 
the Platonicks call it furor. 2757 Foote Author i. 13, I 
am afraid the poetic Furor may have betray’d me into 
some Indecency. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. i. (1872) 
102 Rises into furor almost Pythic. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 218 Of these two kinds of divining . , the 
latter is [characteriredl by a fervency and elevation such as 
the ancients styled furor. 2860 Geo. Eliot in Li/eixZZ^ H, 
159 They (the pages) were written in a furor; but I dare 
say there is not a word different from what it would have 
been, if I had written them at the slowest pace. 

3 . Great enthusiasm or excitement, a * rage * or 
craze which takes every one by storm. (Cf. next.) 

2704 'Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit hli.se (1711) 301 He 
seldom was without some female Patients among them, for 
the furor. 2865 Cornh. Alag. July ico Like most old 
churches, Earndale had suffered under the beautifying furor 
of the eighteenth century. 2868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. V, 3x6 The masle^ which the athletic furor has esta- 
blished over all minds in this place. 

II riirore (fffr^r^). [It, form of prec.] Enthu- 
siastic popular admiration ; a *rage*, ‘craze*. 

2851 Carlyle in Froude (1884) 11. 83 This blockhe.id 
.. is .. making quite a furore at Glasgow. 2864 Lewins 
H. AI. Alails 263 It was little thought that. .they would 
excite such a furore among stamp collectors. 2867 Dickens 
Lett. 25 Nov., If wc make a furore there. 

Turred (f^d), ///.«. [f. Fur and z'. + -ed.] 

1 . Made of fur, lined or trimmed with fur. 

c 23*5 Poem Times Edw. II, 248 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
330 But if he have hod and cappe furred, he nis noht i-to1d. 
1375 Baroour Bruce xvi. 485 The richmond commonly Wes 
wount that furrit hat to wer, 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xx. 
175 A Fisicien with a forred hood. 2480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cc. 181 He lele hym vnclothe of his furred laberd and 
ofhishode and of his furred cotes. 2514 Barclay ij- 
Vplondyshm. (Percy) p. Ixi, His furred mittens were of a , 
curres skin. 2634-5 Bkeretos Traxf. (1844) 57 Prince of i 
Orange, in a furred and .almost likcaldcrman’s gown. 1762- ' 
72^ H. Walpole Vertue's Aneed. Paint, (1786; I. 216 The 
original painted by himself with a black cap and furred 
gown. 2856 Ld. Cockdukn Afem. i. (1874)43 He generally 
wore the furred greatcoat even within doors. 

2 . Of an animal ; Provided w’ith or having fur. 

2545 Brinklow Compl. 61 As thou malst know a foxe by 

his furred taylc, 2652 Dan'ENANt Gondihert n. vi, Man.. 
Whom, when his Furr’d and Homed Subjects knew, Their 
sport is ended. 2826 Keatince 7 'rnv. (1817) I. ai8 llie 
furred, the provident, and the torpid tribes. 1879 Jeiteries 
IVild Life in S. Co. 279 A map . . showing the routes and 
resorts of furred and feathered creatures. 

b. Jini. (Sec quot.) 

2826 Kirdy S: Sp. Entomcl. IV. 278 Furred, when shorter j 
decumbent hairs thickly cover any space. 

3 . \Ycaring fur ; wrapped up or clothed in furs. 
*593 Warner Alh. Eng. vii. xxxvH. (1612) 286 Empson 

and Dudley, fur’d Esquiers. 264* Eclisiiam Forerunner 
Rez enge in Select, fr. Ilarl. AUsc. (1793) 276 Buckingham 
came out mufiled and furred in his co.2ch. 179S S. Rogers 
Epist, to Friend, 'llie furred Ifeautycomet to winter there, 
2809 Heder in Q, Re 7 \ 11. 295 The furred and muffled 


nobles. 2892 Daily Nexvs 7 Jan. 3/4 You.. will pass in 
graceful sweep many a furred damsel. 
fig. c 2596-1603 in Hargrave CoU. Tracis Law Eng, I, 
314 For heretofore in 5, R. 2. there was a complaint ex- 
hibited against them in parliament, that they were over 
fatt, both in boddie and purse, and over well furred in ther 
benefices. 

4 . Covered or coated with morbid matter, in- 
crusted ; esp. of the tongue : 'Covered with a more 
or less thick substance consisting of epithelial scales, 
gramilar matter, food particles, and often fungoid 
growths’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS5). 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxii. (Percy) 259 Right anone 
a lady gan to scrape His furred tonge._ 2634 Peacham 
Gcntl. Exerc. 1. xxiii. 72 Take a torch or linke, and hold it 
under the bottome of a latten basen, and as it growelh to be 
furd and blacke within strike it with a feather into some 
shell or other. 2707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com, JVks. 
(1709) T49 My.. Teeth were.. all firr’d. 2743 R. Blair 
Graz'C x 6 Musty vaults, Furr’d round with mouldy damps. 
2803 Pled, /ml. IX. 510 Teeth furred, and throat sore. 
2878 Hadershon Dis. Abdoinen 26 A furred tongue is 
generally caused by the excessive formation of the epithelial 
coat. 

+ b. iransf, of the voice ; Husky. Obs. 

2666 Pepys Diaiy 12 Oct., Her voice, for want of use, is 
so furred that it do not at present please me. 

C. Of a boiler : Encrusted. 

2873 R. Wilson Steam Boilers vii. 118 The objection., 
is their liability to become furred up when the water con- 
tains a considerable quantity of lime salts. 

+ 6. (See quot.) Obs. 

2^7 Evelyn Numism. vi. 213 Monetaries have melted old 
Coins, and taking a slight Proportion of Silver, cover’d the 
Copper, and new stamp’d it ; these among ^^edallsts are 
called Plated, or Furr’d Medals. 

Purrene, var.. Ferren, Obs. 

+ Fu rrer. Obs. [? aphetic form of afurer, 
Affeeror. Cf. Feeror.] ? =Affeeror. 

2486 Ord. Lichfield Gild (Stanley) 12 The presentment by 
the xij men, and the furrers of the court, vnto my lord 
reservedd notwithstondinge. 

Furres, obs. form of Furze. 

II Ptxrriel. Obs. [Sp. (obsolete) ; perh. a cor- 
ruption of F.fowrier.'] = Furrier^, Fobayeu 2. 

2598 R. Barret Mod. IVarres 150 All the furriels, maiors, 
or chiefe Harbingers of the Tertios of the Infanter>'. 1599 
Minsheu Span. Dial, 59/2, I would to God such were the 
health of the Furriel which gaue it vs. 

t.Fu’rrier Obs. Also 6 furiour, furrior. 
-yer, 7 farriour. See also Forayer, Fourriek. 
[ad. Y.fourrur, OY.forter, f. feurre Forage.] 
One who went in advance of an army, etc. to 
secure and arrange accommodation, etc. ; a pur- 
veyor, quarter-master ; hence also a courier, har- 
binger. Comb., as furrier-major, 

2525 Ld. Berners FroisS. 11. cli-x. [clx.l 456 The ne.vte day 
[the Erie of Foiz] departed fro Tholous, and lefte his furriers 
behynde hym to paye for euery th>*ng. 1581 Styivard 
Alart. Discipl. 1. 28 Ther must by him be appointed, a fur- 
rier or harbinger, who shall . . lodge y« whole companie. 
1606 BiRNinAVr/t.^«nVt//(x833^ Our two faithful fiirriours 
Enoch and EUas. 1637 R. Monko Exped. t. 33 The Fur- 
riers sent before, to divide the Quarters. 2704 Lend. Alag. 
No. 4022/4 Deserted. .Jacob Fulk..a Furrier. 

Pnrrier- (fp’riaiV [f. Fun sb. + -ier ; cf. 
clolhier. Fr. has fonrreur, agent-n. f. fourrer 
Fur z /.] a dealer in or dresser of fur or furs. 

[C1330: seeFuRROUB.) 2576 Turderv. PV«crzV 22 Skynnes 
sent to the furryers and pellytours of Fraunce. 2598 
Hakluyt Voy. 1. 156 Certaine Furriers of London .. haue 
had a great part of the sayd goods, namely of the Furres. 
2774 Goldsm. A'at. Hist. (1776) III. 323 Of this [skin] the 
furriers make a covering that is warm and durable, 2S36 
W. Irving (1849) 28 Mr. Astor became acquainted 

with a countrj’man of his, a furrier by trade. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. spec. v. (1872) 207 It is well known to furriers that 
animals of the same species have thicker fur the furihcr 
north they live. 

Furriery (ih'rUri). [f.prec. : see-EBY.] Mann- 
facturc of or trade in furs ; a fur store. 

2784 King in King& Cook Voy. III. vi. vi. 340 No labour 
can ever be turned to so good account as what is employed 
upon their furrieries. 

Furring (ffi riq), vbl. sb. [f. P'uu z/. -h-iNc^.] 

1 . a. The action of clothing or adorning with fur. 
b. concr. A lining or trimming of fur. Also collect, 

r 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. 7 344 per is also costlewe furrini; 
in here gownes, c 2394 P. P. Crede 604 Hem failed 
no furrynge nc clohes at full. 2536 Brllesdenk Cron. 
Scot. (1S21) 1. xx.xlii, Mony martrikis, bevers, quhitre(li< 
and toddis; the furringis and skinnis of ihaim ar coft with 
grel price amang uncouth marchandls. 2554 T. Martin 
£k. Priests' Marriages (R.), ‘I'hcir whole life is spent.. 
in providing for furring of their backs, a 1577 GAScoic.Nn 
Floxoers, etc. VCks. (1587)38 Their garments. .fret for lack 
of furring. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nieholafs Voy. «l 
xxiii. 62 He shall have the wliole furring of a long gownc. . 
for fourescore or a 100 ducats. ci6xoSir J. Mflvil AJem. 
(1735' 209 He sent me his own Night-Gown furicd 
rich Furrings, 1708 J. Chamrerlavse St. Gt. Bnt, n. iii. 
vi. (1743)416 None might wear Silk or cosily furring ex- 
cept Knights & B.irons- 2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers ll. vi. 
53 Among the clerpy of the lower gradc^ in a cathedral, 
there was a disiinctiun marked by the furring of the amys. 
2886 Sci. Amer. N. S. LV. 129/2 A sort of hedgehog with 
hcavj’ flirring and short legt. 

2 . The process of becoming furred or incrusted ; 
the state of l>cing furred ; also, a cemting of fur. 

2601 Holland Piiny xx. xiv. 11. 59 With Honie it IMintl 
curcth the roughnes I'e furring of the toung. rfii* Woon*t t 
Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 217 The furring of the mouth and 
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the throat in fevers, \183x Brewster Nezvion (1855) I. i. g 
Their chief inconvenience arose from the furring up of the 
small hole through which the water passed. 1885 W. L. 
Carpenter Soap ^Candles 212 The lime salts are deposited 
in an insoluble form, such as the ‘furring' in a tea-kettle 
or boiler. 

3 . a. Shipbuilding. The action or process of 
double planking a ship's side ; also, a piece of 
timber used for this. Cf. Doubling 3 b. 

1622 R. Hawkins l^oy. S. Sea (i8.j^7) 120 Another manner 
is used with double plankes as thicke without as within 
after the^ manner of furring. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Grain, xi. 52 Ripping off the plankes two or three strakes 
vnder water and as much aboue, and put other Timbers 
vpon the first, and then put on the planks vpon those 
timbers, this.. is called Furring. <1x642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracis m (1704) 346/2 Another Sheathing is with 
double Planks .. like a Furring. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-hk., Fttrrmg, doubling planks on a ship. Also, a 
furring in the ship’s side. 

b. Building. The nailing on of thin strips of 
board in order to level or raise a surface for lathing, 
boarding, etc. Also, the strips thus laid on. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. I. 167 Furrings, the making 
goo<l of the Rafters Feet in the Cornice. 1703 T. N, City 
< 5 * C. Purchaser 146 When Rafters are. .sunk hollow in the 
middle, and pieces (cut thickest in the middle, and to a 
point at each end) are nail’d upon them to make them 
straight again; the putting on of those pieces is call’d 
Furring the Rafters. 1823 P. Nicholson Praci. Build. 
223 Furrings, slips of timber nailed to joists or rafters, in 
order to bring them to a level. 1850 Parker Gloss: Archit. 
(ed. s), Furrings, or Shreadings, short pieces attached to 
the feet of the rafters of a roof. 2859 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., 
Furrin^^ the fixing of thin scantlings or laths upon the 
edges of any number of timbers in a range, when such 
timbers are out of the surface they were intended to form. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 884/2 The only combustible 
material.. is the wood used in the floors and their furrings. 

C. Building. ‘A lining of scantliug and plaster- 
work on a brick wall, to prevent the dampness of 
the latter reaching the room * {Cassell). 

Purr our. 0?j. Alsoforrour. \p..C>Y .forreor 
{mo^.Y.fourreur)^ agent-n. f. forrer to Fur.] A 
furrier. 

<rx33o R. Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 12453 Til a pane, 
as a furour {v. r. forrour], he did hem tewe. 

Purrow (fp'rtja), sb. Forms : a. i furh, fyrh. 
(ifaf.), 3 foij, 3-4 furgb(e, 3-5 forw(li, 4 fo(o)- 
rew, forwe, forj, furoh, 4-5 forgli(e, 4-6 for- 
(r)ough(e, for(r)ow’(e, (6 furrough, furrowe, 7 
forrwe), 6- furrow. 4-5 fore, south, vote, 5 
fare, (foure, fowre), d feure, 7 furr(e, 9 furr, 
4- Sc. fur. [Com. Tent. : O'E.furh str. fern. (gen. 
fyrk^furcy dat.^rA) ssMDu. von (Du. voor^ vore\ 
OHG. furuh (MHG. vuvch^ mod.Ger. furchc) 
furrow, trench, drain OTeut. pre- 

Teut. '*^ppk~ ; cf. L. porca ridge between furrows, 
Olr. rechy Welsh rhych (i—'^pricd, priced). 

Some scholars connect this word with L. poreus, Eng, 
Farrow, assigning to the common root the sense * to root 
like a swine’.] 

1 . A narrow trench made in the earth with a 
plough, esp. for the reception of seed. To sow 
under the furroiv (see quot. I5'i3). 

t To spare neither ridge nor/urro^v : a proverbial phrase 
in ME. poems expressive of reckless speed on the part of 
a rider. 

a. c888 K. Boeth.'v . § 2ponne dy.segak se Jjc bonne 

wile hwilc ssed ojjffflstan bam drium furum. 955 Charter 
0/ Eadred in_ Birch Cariul. Sax. III. 70 Andlang weges 
to 3 tere gedrifonan furh, andlang fyrh ob hit cymS [etc.]. 
CX220 Bestiary 398 [This der] goS o felde to a furg, and 
falleS Sar-inne . . forto bilirten fu3eles, c 1^74 Chaucer 
Former Age 12 No man yit knew the fonves of his lond, 
14.. Tretyce in IV. of Henley's Hush. (1890) 47 Yeff [ye] 
sowe your lande vnder be foroughe let it be ereyd. c 1440 
Bone Flar.^jafi He stroke the stede with the spurrys, He 
spared nodur rygge nor forows. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. 
§ 34 Wheate is mooste commonlye sowen vnder the forowe, 
that is to saye, caste it vppon the falowe, and than plowe it 
vnder. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 77 A man., 
shuld take his plow, and go draw a furrow in a field. 1697 
Drydcn Virg. Georg, lu. 797 The lab’ring Swain Scratch’d 
with a Rake, a Furrow for his Grain. 1728-46 Tho.mson 
Spring 37 The well-us’d plough Lies in the furrow. 1807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 658 The straightest furrow lifts the 
ploughman's heart. 1831 Sir f. SinclaiVs Corr. II. 365 
The chief furrow’s, which conduct the choaked-up water, 
are always laid out by the agriculturist himself. 1833 Mac- 
FADYEN m Congregat. Year Bk. 47 The furrow is uneven 
because an ox and an ass draw the plough. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1565 pay, . Ne spared rigges nober 
vores; til b^y niette bat pray. CX470 Henry Wallace i. 
405 The suerd flaw fra him a fur breid on the land. 1513 
Douglas cEneis vii. iv. 20 A lityll fur. To mark the fund- 
ment of his new citie. x6oo Dymmok Ireland (1843) 4^ 
iMen..hidd themselves lyke fearefull hares in the furres. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 44 The furre on your lefie 
hande is the best for the fore-furre ; for then the come 
falleth the fittest for the hande. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 238 The plough will, .go upon the points of 
the irons, which will make her.. make a bad fur. x8i6 
Scott Old Mart, xiv, ‘I wad.. turn sic furs on the bonny 
rigs o’ Milnwood holms, that it wad be worth a pint but to 
look at them.’ x877-^ N. W. Line. Gloss.y Fur^ a furrow. 
‘Th’ furs was all full o' waiter on pag-rag daay, an’ soa th' 
taaties rotted.’ 

b. tran^. and fig'.y esp. in allusion to the track 
of a vessel over the sea. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. vii. 3 Sowe thou not eueles in the 
foorew’es of vnrijtwisnesse. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxxviii[i]. 


3 The plow’ers plowed vpon my backe, and made Lnge 
forowes. 1589 PasquiVs Ret. Cb, God shall ..punish 
euery forrow they haue plowed vpon his backe. <rx6oo 
Shaks. Sonn. xxii, When in thee times forrw’es I behould, 
1814 Cary DantCj Par. ii. 15 Marking well the furrow 
broad Before you in the wave. 1842 Tennyso.n Ulysses 59 
Push pff. .smite The sounding furrow's. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
cEneid v. 157 Each with her long keel ploughing in 
lengthened furrows the brine. 

c. poet. Used loosely for arable land, a piece of 
ploughed land, the cornfields. 

a. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. Ac sone sterte he vp of be forj. 
x6io Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 135 You Sun-burn 'd Sicklemen of 
August weary. Come hether from the furrow, and be merrj’. 
1634 Milton Comus 292 What time the laboured ox In his 
loose traces from the furrow came. 1735 Somerville Chase 
11. 130 See how they thread The Brakes, and upyon Furrow 
drive along. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xvii. 12 Barronis takis . . All 
fruct that growis on the feure. 

d. ' (In form furi) A ploughing. Now only Sc. 

x6xo W. Folkincham Art of Survey 1. xi. 43 Their 

seuerall orders and seasons for fallowing, twifallowing, 
trifallowing and seed-furre. 1743 Maxwell Trans. Soc. 
Improv, Agric. Scott. 21 It is advised to plow it with 
all convenient Haste, that *50 it may have got three Furs 
betwixt and the latter End of April or Beginning of May ; 
the first to be cloven, the second a cross Fur, the third to be 
gathered. 

•p 2 . In extended sense : A trench, drain. Obs. 

CX330 Artk. A- Merl. 3460 pe kni^t fel ded in a forwe. 
Ibid. 8184 He cleued thurch..king Beas doun in a furch. 
1382 Wyclif 1 Kings xviii. 32 And he made a water 
cundid, as by two litil forwLs in envyroun of the auter. 
c X420 Pallad. on Husb. vi- 36 A forgh iij footes deep 
thy landes thorgh. 1561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 
T21 Out of a fountaine water is somtime dronk . . somlime 
by forrowes is conueied to the watering of groundes. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. n. (1586) 72 If you will needes 
plante the same yeere..let the furrowes be made at least 
two moneths before. x6ii Bible Ezek. xvii. 7 That hee 
might water It by the furrowes of her plantation. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 600 Carrying it [Water] in some long Fur- 
rowes ; And from those Furrowes, drawing it trauerse. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 144 The soil.. will not 
give it a passage into the furrows or drains. 1884 Chr. 
World 21 Feb. 134/3 Fortunately, our water furrow is a 
swift-flowing stream. 

* 1 * 3 . A quantity (of land) having the length or 
breadth of a furrow. Obs. 

CX300 Havelok 1004 Ne shulde he hauen of Engelond 
Onlepi forw in his bond. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xiii. 372 
pat a fote londe or a forwe fecchen I wolde. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 245 Til they have with a plough to-broke 
A furgh of lond, CX425 Wvntoun Cron. vx.. v. 1^5 Dat 
nowbir Fure na Fute of Land Wes at balf© Fes pan of 
Ingland. owo Henry Wallace viii. 22 Off him I held 
neuir a fur on land. 

4 . Anything resembling a furrow; a. generally, 

e. g, a rut or track, a groove, indentation, or de- 
pression naiTow in proportion to its length. 

1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. metr. v. 132 (Camb. MS.) Som 
of hem. .drawen after hem a traasorawrwb I-kountynued. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xtx. cxxtx. (1495) 938 Orblta 
is the foTough of a whele that makyth a depe forough in 
the wyndynge and trendlynge abowte. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis 11. xi. 32 Thair followis [the steme] a sireme of fire, 
or a lang fur. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 282 The 
first furrow of the mouth — I mean that which is next unto 
the upper fore-teeth. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 4 There were 
several great and deep scratches, or furrows. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 416 p 2 The different Furrows and Impressions 
of the Chisel. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 205 The 
middle waters .. sink in a furrow. 1813 J. Tho.mson Lect. 
Infiam. 615 This ligature produced a slight furrow in 
the arm. 

b. on the face : A deep wrinkle. 

1589 Greene Wks. (Grosart) VII. 204 If it j 

[my brow] once proue full of angrte forrowes. 1609 Dekker I 
Guls Home-hk. i. 7 Now those furrowes are fild vp with * 
Ceruse and Vermilion. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, 
Habitual discontent had fixed the furrows of their cheeks, 
1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. II, iv. 86 They m.ike., 
furrows in the cheeks of the sufferers. 

c. Milling. One of the grooves in the face of 
a millstone. Furrow and latid (see quot. 1880). 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 144 When the fur- 
rows become blunt and shallow by wearing^ the running 
stone must be taken up, and both stones new dressed with 
a chisel and hammer. 1870 Eng. Mech. 28 Jan. 485/2 
Cutting all the short furrows into the master furrow. z8^ 
Antrim <5- Denvn Gloss., Fnrrozo and Land, the hollows 
and heights on the surface of a mill-stone. 

d. Anat., Zool., etc. (= L. suUuP). 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 301 The 
lateral sinuses . . occupy the deep transverse furrows in the 
middle of the inner surface of the os occipitLs. 1832 De la 
Bcche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 327 Whorls, .divided by eight or 
ten furrows into as many imbricating joints, x^6 Ellis 
Elgin Marb. IL 26 A furrow which forms the line of con- 
tact with the forehead. x868 Darwin Anim. p PL I. v. 
140 The external orifice or furrow of the nostrils was also 
twice as long. 1874 Lubbock Orig. tjr Met. Ins. iii. 45 The 
median furrow easily discerned. 1879 Calderwood Mind 

Br. ii, 12 The soft mass [of the brain] being arranged 
alternately in ridges, and in grooves or furrows. 

e. Bot. 

1725 Bradley Diet., Furrouf^ amovs Botanists .. 

signifies a Ridge or Swelling on the Sides either of a Tree, 
Stalls or Fruit. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants I. 151 

Seed single .. marked with a furrow lengthways. 1862 
Darwin Fertil. Orchids iii. 1x8 If the furrow be touched 
very gently by a needle . . it instantly splits along its whole 
length. X882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 396 The arrangement of. . 
projecting longitudinal ridges, and depressions or furrows, 

Ls exactly repeated. 


6. attrih. and Comb., as furrow-water \ furrow- 
cloven, -like adjs. Also furrow-board = MouLD- 
BOAHi) ; furrow-drain (see quot.), hence ftirrow- 
drain vb., -draining-, i* furrow-face, one who has 
a wrinkled face; furrow-faced, -fronted tz., having 
furrows or wrinkles on the face or forehead; fur- 
row- {dial, fur-) side, the side of the plough to- 
wards the furrows already made; furrow-slice, 
the slice of earth turned up by the mould-board of 
the plough ; furrow-weed, a weed that grows on 
the ‘ furrow ' or ploughed land. 

X649 * Fui^cnv-hoard [see Earth-board]. 1847 Tenn^’son 
Princess vii. 192 The firths of ice That huddling slant in 
*furrow-cloven falls. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *FurrovJ‘ 
drain, a deep open channel made by a plough to cariy’ 
off water. 2846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854I 1 . 
593 The new practice of “furrow-draining has been the 
most important of the recent improvements in Scotch 
agriculture. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. iv. 130 b, 
Pale, and leane, “furrow-faces. 1605 B. Jonson Voipone 
I. i, I., expose no ships To threat’nings of the “furrow- 
faced sea. 2640 Rawlins Rebellion 11. i, The "furrow- 
fronted Fates have made an Anvill To forge diseases on. 
2879 D. M. Wallace Australas, xi. 225 The loose surface 
..sometimes forming hilly undulations, at others “furrow- 
like ripples. 2765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 215 
This lessens the resistance from the “furrow-side. Ibid. 
23s If the beam points to the fur-side, the plough will have 
too much land ; and if it points to the land-side, the plough 
will have too little land. 1805 .'Dvzv.sox Pract. Agric. 

(1B07) I. 5 The perfect turning over of the “furrow-slice. 
2862 t. Wilson /'V rr7«:H^ 206 In ploughing fora seed-bed 
the furrow-slice is usually cut about 5 inches deep. 2679 
Dryden Tr. 4* Cr. ir. iii, ‘*Furrow Water Is all the Wine 
we taste. 2605 Shaks. Leariy. iv. 3 He was met euen now 
As mad as the vext Sea, singing alowd, Crown'd withranke 
Fenitar and “furrow weeds. 


Furrow (fuw>), v. Also 5 forow, 6 furow, 
7 furr. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irons. To make furrows in (e.irtb) with a 
plough ; to plough. 

2576 Fleming PanopL Episf. 354 They [oxen] drawe the 
plough, they furrowe the soyle. 2607 Topsell Eourf. 

(1658) 48 They furrow the earth like a draught of 
Oxen with a plow. 2894 T. Roosevelt in Forum (U. S.) 
Apr. 202 Fields already fifty times furrowed by the German 
ploughs. 

fig. 2847 James Convict v, Heaven.. furrows the heart 
with griefs to produce a rich crop of joys hereafter. 

b. transf. To make a track or tracks in (water) ; 
to cleave ; to plough. 

c 2425 Found, St. Bartholomtiv's (E. E. T. S.) 43 Certeyne 
shypmen at sandwyche, glad and mery with a prosperous 
cowrse forowid the dowtable see. a 2547 Surrey cEueid 
11. 1038 Long to furrow large space of stormy seas, 2583 
Stanyhurst ^neis 111. (Arb.) 76 With woodden vessel thee 
rough seas deepelye we furrowe, 2632 J. Hayward tr. 
BiondCs Eromena 39 Prince Meleneone furrowed the 
surging waves. 2662 Stillincfl. Orig. Saer. iii. i. § 20 
J'hey pass down the strong current of Time with the same 
facility that a well built ship.. doth furrow the Ocean. 28x4 
Scott Lord of Isles iv. xiii, Now launch’d once more, the 
inland sea They furrow with fair augurj'. 2845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. iii. 39 The whole sea was in plac« furrowed by 
them [porpoises], 2876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. I. 171 
We . . saw sundry shoals of fi»h furrowing the water. 

2 . To make furrow-like depressions, indentations, 
or channels in. Also with up. 

2609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxix. L 354 When.. they 
began to..varie in their words, after their sides were 
throughly furrowed [h.fodicatis]. iSgz’BzuTLEX Boyle Lect. 
viii. 298 Furrowed fiom Pole to Pole with the Deep 
Channel of the Sea. 2697 Dryden Yirg. Georg, iii. 656 
'J’he chapt Earth is furrow’d o’er with Chinks. 2732 
Lediard Sethos II. vii. 83 They furrow’d their bodies with 
sharp stones. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 328 
After furrowing up the sand, it hides itself under it, horns 
and all. 2834 J. Forbes Lacnncc's Dis. Chest {td. iZj 
A hard and irregular surface, furrowed by linear marks. 
1863 Barino-Goulo Iceland 116 Then [the wind] rolls on- 
ward to furrow the snows on Eiriks Jokull. 1879 Brown- 
ing Ivan Ivanovitch 225 O God, the feel of the fang 
furrowing my shoulder 1 see I It grinds — it grates the bone, 
b. To make wrinkles in. 


1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 229 Thou canst helpe time to 
furrow me with age. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xiii. zo 
Another lives hardly here, with a heavy heart, furrowing of 
a mournful face. 2661 Sir A. Haslerig’s Last Wiu if- 
Test. Supp. 6 The inraged Tygre. .furrowed his Front. 
1729 T. CooKC Tales, Proposals, etc. 595 Sev’nty years have 
furrow'd o'er her Face. 2838 Lytton Leila i. v, The lordly 
features . . furrowed by petty cares. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1 . I. s Their brows seem furrowed deep with more than 
years. 

C. fig. Said of the action of tears. 

2523 Hyrde tr. Vives’ Insir. Chr. Worn. i. i-v. Iij a, Howe 
can she weep for her sinne, y‘ muste bare her skynne there 
with, and forowe her face? <12656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 184 We may furrow our cheekes with our tears. *816 
Byron Ch. Har. in. xx, Fair cheeks were furrowed with bot 
tears. 2872 Macduff Mem. Paimos ix. 213 The Apostle. . 
wdth a tear, .furrowing his cheek. 

d. To gather up in folds or wrinkles, rare . 

2853 Dale tr. Baldeschls Ceremonial 66 fiote,Cott^ tnc 
short surplice worn in Rome .. is usually furro P 
a full and tasteful manner. , 

3. To make furrows or grooves ; to make 

by the s'f. Wc°fu!TowinK fn the foaming 

2 Where the ploughshare furrol'S in spring. 
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FURTHER. 


b. quasi*//"/!;//., as in to furrow up) oue^s 
way. Of a river : To excavate (a channel), to 
force itself along^ a channel. 

x6x3 Purchas Pilp^ina^e (1614) 820 ^laragnon is far 
greater, whose waters having furrowed a Channell of six 
thousand miles, in the length of his winding passage [etc.]. 
a 1639 WoTTOS Ps, civ. in Farr S.P. yas. I (18+8) 248 There 
go the ships, that furrow out their way. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
PoUxanaer m. 241 Let thy choler furrow up and make 
a way to that Island whereto none can arrive. T791 Cowfer 
Odyss. V. 492 And I have pass’d, Furrowdng my way. _x883 
F. AI. Crawford Dr. Claudius vi, The circular wrinkle 
slowly furrow'ed its way round Barker’s mouth. 1890 H. M. 
Stanlev Darkest Africa II, xxriii. 259 The Rami-lulu had 
eventually furrowed and grooved itself deeply through. 

HenM ru'rrowlDg’ vbl. sb. and ///. a. Also 
ru'rrower, one who or that which furrows. 

x6zi CoTCR., Canelurey a channelling, or furrou’ing_ in 
stone, or in timber; a fluting. x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 3 
Vjwn the utmost end of Cornwall’s furrowing beake. Ibid. 
xviii.78 She learn’d..To sieele the coulters edge, and sharpe 
the furrowing share. Anthoti s Class. Diet. 3B0 Gyes 

(the part of the plougli to which the share is fixed) is the 
Furrower. X891 Athenceum 17 Oct. 523/1 The greater 
number of them have been crushed and broken by the 
deep furrowing of the steam cultivator. 

Furrow (cow) : see Farhow a. 

Furrow, obs. form of Foray, 

Purrowsd (fcw'd),//^/. a. [f. Furkoiv?/. + 
-edI.] In senses of the vb. \ Furrowed-grass x 
see Chameleon sb. 6 c, and quot, (159S) there. 

1599 Shaks. Hett. y, in. Prol. 12 The threaden Sayles .. 
Draw the huge Bottomes through the furrowed Sea. 16x5 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess, 18 Another doth conceale The 
furrowed wrinkles of his tawny skinne. 1632 M/lton 
L' Allegro 64 While the ploughman, near at hand, Whistles 
o'er the furrowed l:md. 1646 Gaule Sel. Cases Consc. 4 
Every old woman with a wrinkled face, a furr'd brow. .is., 
pronounced fora witch. *713 Addison Gw<rnf/<z« No. 114P1 
The features are strong and well furrowed, 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. II. xvi, The furrowed bosom of the deep. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist, 11. 305 Thorax furrowed and crenated on 
the margin. 1855 Kingsley Heroes^ Theseus 11. 205 The 
furrowed marble walls. 

Purrowless tfo'ronUs), a. [f. Furrow sb. + 
-UESS.] Having no furrows, grooves, or wrinkles. 

«ii847 Eliza Cook River Thought v, The furrowless 
brow. 18.. Lowell Pioneer Poet. Wks, (1890) I. 248 
When all before him stretches, furrowlcss and lone, 

Fnrrowy (fr'W'i), a. [f. Furrow ^A+-y1.] 
Full of furrows or wrinkles. 

xdf I CoTGR., Rayomier^ to furrow ; make furrowes, or 
make furrowie. x8i8 Milman Samor 267, I should have 
known, though furrowy, sunk and wan, That face. 1829 
lUackw. Mag. XXV, 71 We view their furrowy track. 1847 
Tennyson Princess in. 158 A double hill ran up his furrowy 
forks Beyond the thickdeaved platans of the vale, 
t PuTrure. Obs. Also 4 for(r)-, furrour(e, 
a foror, forur(a, furure, furrur. [a. Q'p.foircure, 
foitrrinre .fourntre), f. forrcr.fotin-er, Fuii 

o.] Fur; a trimming, lining, or adornment of fur. 

1387 Trevisa I/igdefi{Ko\h) VII, 373 He usede forours 
of symple pry.s. c 1400 Maondev. (18391 xxiii. 247 The folk 
of that Contrcc u.sen alle longe Clothes with outen Furroures. 
X420 E. E. intis (1882) 54 Also I will hat all b” Ifurrurs bat 
I haue, be sould and doon for my saule. 1439 F’td. 118 All 
my. .clothis of silke, with-oute flurrereurfjiVj. 1463 Maun. .5* 
Househ. Exp. 151 Item, he owyth (for the forer off the 
same gowne, x. li. 14B0 Caxton Chron. Eng. cc.vxv, 229 
No clothe that was wrought oule of Englond . . nc furrur of 
beyondc the see. 

attrib. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 475 Furrour 
skynnes. 

Furry (f^Ti), a. (and shl) [f. Fur sb, + -y b] 

A, adj. 

1 . Of or composed of fur ; consistint> of furs. 

a 1674 Milton Hist. Mosc. ii. (1851) 483 The Furs which 
clotfie them ; tlic furry side in Summer outward, 2725 Pope 
Odyss. XViL 40 Euryclea spre.ads With furry spoils of beasts 
the splendid beds. x88x IL Routledce llist. Sc. i. i Man 
is even unprotected from the vicissitudes of the seasons by 
the furry coat which covers the beasts of the field. 

2 . Of animals : Covered with fur ; furred. 

1687 Dryden Hind ff P. Jii. 25 The lime When all her 
furry sons in frequent senate met. 1823 Byron yuan x. 
XXVI, Bcar*skins black and furtA'. 1873 G. C. Davies 
Mount, Sf MeresWx. 59 A furry little svater-rat swimming 
along by the edge of the bank- 

pg. 1865 Pail Mall G, 22 June ir He is one of those 
sleek *furr>'* little men who ate met with in all clos-c 
religious communities. 

3 . Of ix;rsons : Wcarinjr fur, clad in furs. 

*7*7. Fe>^on Ode Ld.Go'.wr From Volga’-s Banks, th* 
inmenous Cmr Leads forth his Furry Troops to War. 

4 . Made of fur, lined or trimmed with fur. 

1865 KiNCSi.m* licrexv. vi. His furr>' cloak shewed him to 
be no common man. 1872 Bryant Poems, Little People of 
Shoxvtyj With ample furry robe Closc-bcfted round her waist, 
b. transf andyf^^ 

• X691 Drvof.s* A’. Arthur ifi. ii, Awake, awake, And 
winter from thy fuiT>’ m.anilc skake. 1716 Rowe Ode for 
N, IV/tr 1717 !, Winter! thou hoaty, venerable Sire, All 
richly in Iny furr)* Mantle clad. 1835 Sir J. Ross .V«irr. 
snd roy. xlvi. 591 We wrap ourselves up in a sort of furr>' 
contentment. 

6. Rc5<mbling fur, fur-likc, soft. 

187^ T. Hardy Eihetberta (tS^) E3 An open space,, 
floored at the bottom with. .cushions of fum* mo^s. 

0 . Of the nature of, orcoatc<l with, fur or morbid 
matter. 

*739 ‘X. De.iekiudus* Crohitnut 222 Laughter 

mUbecomes Foul furrj* Teeth. 1836 T. Hook <7. Gumey 


HI. i. 31 Two fo^y decanters, half full of the remnants of 
yesterday’s libation, with a sort of furry rim just over the 
surface. 1856 Causing in Hare 2 Hob/e Lives (1803) 11- 89 
One’s shoes get furry with mildew in a day. xSyx Naphevs 
Prev. ff Cure Dis. iii. ii. 624 Yellowish furry coating [of the 
tongue]. 

T B. sb, A hairy caterpillar. Obs, 

XS98 Florid, MilJepiedi, a worme having manie feete, 
called a furrie or a palmer. 

Furry (f^'ri), sb:- dial. [Perh. in some way 
connected with Fair sb., L. ferial] A festival 
observed at Helston, Cornwall, on the eighth of 
May ; also, a peculiar dance used on that occasion. 
(The /K Cornwall Gloss, gives Faddy and Flora 
as synonyms.) Also attrib. 

1790 in Genii. Mag. LX. i. 520 At Helslone. .it is customary 
to dedicate the 8th of May to revelry. . It is called the Furry- 
day. 1848 C. A. Johns tPeek at Lizard 225 A large party 
of ladies and gentlemen .. commence a peculiar kind of 
dance^ called ‘the furry*. 2872 Hardwick Trad. LanelSj 
Aspring festival.. annually celebrated at Helston. .named 
the ‘ Furry or gathering. 

tFuTiry, 7 ^. Obs, rare. [?back*formation from 
Furrier K] tram. To quarter (soldiers). 

.1579 Fenton Guicciard. 11. 89 The armie being furried in 
inany paries of the realme .. lived in such Nmbrideled incon- 
tinencie [etc.]. 

Puraday, Sc. var. of Thursday. 

Purse, obs. form of Fierce. 

tFuTsell. Obs. [dim. of Furze.] = Furze. 

T. De Grey Covipl. Horseman 5 Underwoods, 
Bushes, Fursells, Broome. 

t FuTSlie, a. Her. Obs. rare. [a. V . fottrehie : 
see P'OBCHE a.] «Forche a. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 136 Bearelh parly per pale 
Sable and Argent, a crosse Furshe of the one and the other, 
Furst, var. of Frist and obs. f. of PTrst, Thirst. 
[Flirt, in Diets, explained ‘theft*, is a misprint 
in the later edd. of Tomkis's./^M///?!/!£/z>' for ftirie.] 
Furth, obs. and Sc. form of Forth. 
t Fti‘rther, sb. Obs. [f. Further v.] The 
action of the vb. Further; = Furtherance. 

x«6 Q. Marct. (Scoil.) Let. misey (MS. Caligula B. 
viii. 160) in M. A. Everett Wood Lett. R. ^ Illustr. 
Ladies II. 9 The said bearer, whom pleaseth you, my Lord, 
cause have good further and expedition of his .errands. 153S 
Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 522 Commending him that he had 
done sic thing, In so ^reit fordcr of the commoun weill. X641 
Hinde y.Bruen xxviji. 87 For the increase of Religion and 
further of the Gospel. 1785 Burns -yrd Ef, to y, Lapraik i 
Guid speed and furderto you, Johnny. 

Further (fyutiw), a. Forms : i furtira 
(Northumb. for'Sora), 2 furj)iir, 4-5 fur))er(e, 
3-7 forJ)er(e, -ther, Orm, foixtherr, (5forthre), 
6-7 furder, 4-7 forder, 6 forthir, 6- further. 
See also Farther, \ 0 ^. furbra ^OV x\s, fordera, 
OS, forthoro (MLG. vordere), OHG. ford{e)ro, 
fordaro, foniaro (MHG. vordere, mod.G. vorder) 
OTeut. *furferon- wk., f. *fur}>ero- str. (the acc. 
neut. of which appears in Further /7 //b.) pre- 
Teut, pg'tero-y f, root of Fore adv. + comparative 
suffix as in after, odher, 

On this assumption the further ad|. and adv. have 
nothing but their ultimate root in common with the Goth. 
faurpis adv. OTeut. *furp-iz or *furp.joz, f. the stem of 
Forth + comparative suffix= -er^. A different hypothesis 
(Kluge in Paul’s Grdr., ed. 2, I, 483) is that further and its 
cognates are f. thestem of FoRTii+compar. suffix (not doon- 
but) ‘croH', ’Uron-, as in inner, outer (see A. 2). The 
OHG.y«r<fxV adv. is explained by Kluge as repr. a locative 
*furpirll\ 

fl. That is before another in position, order, or 
rank ; esp. of an animal’s limbs or a part of the 
body; Front. Obs, (Cf. Farther B. i.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 16 Sohlicc ic eow sec^e nys se 
Seowa furSra honne his hlaford. rti3oo Cursor i^f, 28160 
He was for-|>er mar pen j. 1387 Tbf.visa Higden (Rolls) 
VII. 187 A wounde receyved in furper partie of his body 
\in nnieriori paric corporis), cx^oo Lanfrivtc's Ciriirg, 
1x3 Brood twoward pc forpcrc side of pe heed la scharpere 
twoward pe hyndere syde. 1486 Bk. St, eXlhans E ij b, 
TTic ij. forther legges the hede layde by Iwene. 1539 Invent. 
R. /K(fTn/rf>^r(i8i5)36 Lynit the forthir puarteris with blak 
tafliteis. 1609 SKtrKB Reg. Map. 134 Gif one horse slayes 
ane man passand before him, with nis forther fecte. 

t b. With reference to time : Former. Also 
in comh. furthurdaldefader (cf. h.proavus') : great 
grandfather. Obs. 

**S5 Proc, Henry II, in Anglia VII. 220 pmt hi bcon relc 
pare fandc wurpa ^ hi eafdon in Edwardcs kinges dese 
on Willelmcs kinges mines furlnir caldcfadcr. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) yas. 7 The forther and the latter raync. 1561 
Christ. Hindall Depos. in Bp, Chester Eccl. Crt. 1561-6, 
If. xob, Mr. Holden did knowc of his forther wief beyngc 
on Ijwc. 1562 Child Marriages, etc. (1807) xpz She was 

S lid by daily sutc of the said Dilon, & dia forget her 
er promesse. 

2 . More extended, going beyond what already 
exists or has been dealt tvith ; additional, more, 
t Fitrther age : advanced age. + Further way ; 
a further-continued road. (Cf. Farther B. 2.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 10327 Child to gelt, Bituix and hair 
forPer eiM. 1495 in Vorksh. Archrol. Soe. (Record See. 
1895) XVII. 127 Ourc forlhrc plcasir in that l^half. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. dc W. 1531) 50 b, For n forther knowledge 
of lids tree, you must vnderstande that [«tc.J. 1582 N, 

LiciiEHEuitr. CastanheddsCenq. E.ltul. xxiii. 58 Without 
any further dekay, the King sent them nyyy. 1609 Skenk 
Reg. Mttj., Porme ef Proees 22 He. .judicially rcnunces all 


forder probation. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett, 44 
Without further ambiguity. 1667 ifiLipN P, L. iv. 174 To 
th’ ascent of that.. Hill Satan hadjournied on. .But further 
way found none. 17x1 Addison .i/ccA No, 65 ? 2 Without 
further Preface, I am going to look into some of our most 
applauded Plays. X794 Paley Evid, (ed. 2) I. v. 07 We find 
..two of them, .seized, .and threatened with further punish- 
ment. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Prob. 201, I now proceed to 
some further instances. 1861 Buckle CivUiz. II. iv. 315 
This was a further stimulus to Scotch industry. 

3. More distant, remoter, esp. the remoter of two. 
Of a horse: The off (side). (Cf. Farther B. 3 .) 

1578 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (:88o) 396 One 
grey ..mare, crapped on the further yeare. x6ii Bidle 
2 Esdras xiti. 41 They would.. goe foorth into a further 
countrey. X675 A. Browne A rs Piet, go Work your further 
Afounlains so that they should seem to be lost in the Air. 
1678 Butler Hud. 111. iii. 58 With kicks and bangs he ply’d 
The further and the nearer side [of a horse]. xSzt Joanna 
Baillie Metr. Leg., Wallace Ivi, In the further rear, 1869 
Tennyson Coming of Arthur 396 Not ever to be question’d 
any more Save on the further side. 

’Y 4. absol, - Further of the day : a later hour. 

XS46 Langley Pol. Verg. de Inx'cnt. ix.-iisb, Fyrsi at 
mydnight . . the seconde in the momyng . . the thyrd at 
further of the day. 

Furtlier (fi;Mty9.i), adv. Forms: 1-2 fiuU-, 
furpor, I Northumb. former, -ur, -or, 2-4 fur's*, 
furper (furthir), 3-5 for'Sere, -'Sre, -per(e, -pir, 
-thir(e, 3-6 forther(e, (3 forer), 4-5 furpere,4-7 
furder, 5 forder, (6 fourther), 6- further. See 
also Farther adv. [OE. fnri5ort= OS. furthor 
(early mod.Du. voorder) ; for the formation, and 
the relation to Goth, OYiij. furdir, etc.: 

see Further a.] 

1. To or at a more advanced point of progress: 
a. of space ; lit. and fg. ; occas. with omission of 
go. Proverb, 7o go further , and fare worse. (Cf. 
Farther A. i a.) 

c xooo /Elvric fosk. X. 12 Ne gang pu mona onjean 
Achialon anne staepe furpor. CX050 O. E. Chron, an^ 1039 
Eode se srester hwsetes to Iv penega and eac furtSor. C120S 
Lay. 4880 He furSer laS, to Seguine due. a 1240 Ureisun 
in Cott. Horn. 203 Nere pe heorle so cold pat ne schulde 
neuer sunne habben for-ffer in-jong per pis brunc were. 
a 1250 Prov. Mlfred 128 in O. E. Misc. xio Nere he for his 
weore newer pc furper. C1330 R. Brukne Chron. Wace 
Prol. 182 Vnlo pe (I^adwaladres ; No forer, per makes he 
ses. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 440 parfor I wille, ar [1] 
forthir pas, Shew yhou what a man first wa.s. c 1340 Cursor 
M. X0156 (Fairf.) As furthir in this boke we rede. ^1400 
Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 221, I leie make a pipe ofsilvir and 
putte it in at her moup & passede forpere pan pe wounde 
^vas. 1494 Fabyan Chron. (iBrr) I. c.vxvii, 107 Forthere 
then Y chapell dore noon of them wold enter. *535 Cover- 
dale yoh xxxviii. 11 Hither to shalt thou come, but no 
further. 1546 J, Heywood Prertn (1867) 51 You. .might 
haue gone further, and haue faren wurs, 1559 W. Cun- 
ningham Cosmogr. Glasse 60 But or we further proced, 
marke this figure. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 169 His 
eye balles further out, than when he lined. x6x^ J. Stephens 
Satyr, Ess. 26 Go tell a irades-man he deceives .. And he 
will answere..(?o further on, you will be cheated worse. 
1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 187 Ere a foot furder we 
must bee content [etc.]. 1655 Sir E, Nicholas in/V. Papers 
(CamdenI II. 336 Taken out of their bedds..and carrj’ed on 
shipboard, and whence furtljer Is vnknowen. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe ii. v, They kept out of sight further and further. 
X771 Foote Maid of B. i. Wks. 1799 II. 224 Folks may go 
further and fare worse, as they say. 18x3 Siiellev Q. Mf 
IX. 182 Whose stingings bade thy heart look further still. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 1 It was not thought safe for 
the ships to proceed further in the darkness. 

b. of time, (Cf. Farther A. i b.) 

01290 Beket 2321 in S. Eug. Leg. I. 173 So pat forpere 
in pe^ere: it was wel onder-stondc .. In ^wat manere he 
w.TS a-slawe. * 1896 Act 59 4 fo Viet. C. 30 (5 i The acts., 
shall. .be continued until the 3xst day of December 1897 
and shall then expire unless further continued. 

2. To a greater extent; more. (Cf. Farther A. 2 .) 

0x050 Byrkiferth's Ilandboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 259 

Nu wille we furSor gcicah purh godes mihta. nxtxs 
fuliana 47, &: 5ef Ich mahte [wurchc his wil] forSre 
ich walde beo pe feinre. n 1300 Cursor M. 28869 (Cott.) 
And for per mater es gode to*knau. Of almus sal i for-per 
draw, 0 x34a Ibid. 858 (Trifi.) Lcue wc now of pis .spelle 
Of cure story furpere to telle, a: 1400-50 Alexander 523 
And if 30W hkis of pis hire to Icstcn any forthire, i55*’3 
Inv. Cn. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. LkhjUld IV. 2 There 
saffcli to be kepte untill the kinges majesties pleasure be 
therin furder knowen. 1559 HimiE in Strype Ann. Ref. I. 
App. vi. 7 That the doinges of this honourable assembly 
may . . be allwaycs fourther honourable. 1641 Milxo.v Ch. 
Govt. It. iii. Wks. (1847) 48/2 To the intent of further healing 
man’s deprav’d mind. 1734 Berkeley Analyst § 7 Men 
who pretend to believe no further than they can see. 1749 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 90 All the western Merchants 
declined .. from being further Adventurers.^ 1862 .Stanley 
yexo. Ch. (1877) 1 . xiii. 252 When wc inquire further into 
the worship. 

3. In addition, additionally; moreover. (Cf. 

Farther A. 3 .) 

o 1200 Vices ^ Virtues (1E88) 57 5‘el hie »ei3 furScr. X45® 
W, So.MNER in Pour C. Eng. Lett. 4 Forther the maisler 
des>*r>'d to wete yf the shipmen would holdc with the duke. 
*559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 22, I do furder 
perceive that [etc.]. 1^60-78 fik. Discipi. Ch. 3V<’/.(i62i)4f» 
And furder we think il expedient [etc.]. 1582 N. I-’cnf* 
FIELD Kr.Castauheda’sCouq.E.Ind.sW. i6b, What further 
than followed. *749 F. dmith Voy, Vise. II. 5S Uh.tt 
further keeps the Cold from the Arm-pits Is that (elc.P xB7S 
Manning Mission H. Ghost iv. 100 And, further, Ood is 
the only end that can. .satisfy the soul w-ith bliss. 1879 
Casselts Techn. Educ. IV. 93/2 T7ie«kciching-case may he 
, .further provided with a cover. 



FURTHER, 


FURTHEST. 


4. At a greater distance in space ; sometimes ' 
with mixture of sense i. Also '\more further ^ 
further off. (Cf. Fartheu A. 4.) • 

C 1400 Maundev. (1839^ xxxi. 306 O^Kir YIes l>at ben more 
fur|>ere be^onde. 1578 Whetstone Promos Cass. 11. iv, 
The furder off I wretched finde both comfort and reliefe. 
x6oi Shaks. yttl. C. 11. ii. 125 So neere will I be That your 
best Friends shall wish I had beene further. 1630 R. 
yohnson's Kin^d. ^ Comtnw, 68 Island disjoyned no further 
than a ship in one day may saile unto. 1710 Taller No. 
254 f 7 The Dutch Cabbin, which lay about a Mile further 
up into the Country. 18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- 
Art I. 572 It was calculated to be 18,000 times further from 
us than the sun. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 156 There 
is nothing further from his thoughts than scepticism. 

b. Phrases. To be further •. to get on. f/V/ 

be further^ ^(etc.) ; I'll see you further {first ') : 
strong forms of refusal. To V)ish any one further \ 

i. e. to wish him away. See also Farther A. 4. 

1526 Darrell Let. i Aug. in Ellis Ori^. Lett. Ser. nt. II. • 
163, 1 . .intende to be further and doo. 1621 Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 16 She . . wished the beast further, yet taking her 
wonted strength of heart, .she said thus. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 320 And so that I must not wi'h to incur [his 
Displeasure] to save any body else. I’ll be further if I do. 
Ibih. 377, I bow’d to him, but I could have wish'd him 
further, to make me sit so in the Notice of every one. 1873 
Punch 3 May 185/1 He’U'see me further first. 

t c. Used as the comparative of far^o.^ in further- 
fetched., compar. of farfetched. 

x68o Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684) 23 But God being 
infinitely more perfect then man, the phrase is further 
fetcht, and less proper of God then of man. 

Further (fi5M?ia-i),z^. Forms: a. ifyrCrau,“ian, 
2-4 fui^rien, 3 Orm. firrprenn, north, firther, 

4 ferthren, -ther, furthren, 4, 6 Sc. furthir, (6 
furthurl, 6-8 furder, 4- further. i3. 3-4 for- 
thren, 4 former, -thor, 4-6 forther, -ire, 5, 8 
forder. See also Farther v. [OE, f)'rdr{z)an, 
f. furdor, -dra Further adv. and adj. ; equivalent 
forms are OHG. furdiren (MHG. vlirdern^ mod. 
G. fordern) \ cf. also OHG. fordardn (MHG. 
vordertty mod.G. fordern) to further, call forth, 
demand.] 

1. irans. To help forward, assist (itsually things ; 
less frequently f persons) j to promote, favour (an 
action or movement). Cf. Farther +Also/t? 
further forthy on. 

f 888 K. iELFRED Boeih, .\xxix. § a poet hi masen henan 
oa yflan and fyr]>rian pa godan. c 1200 Triu. CoU. Horn, ix 
Ac alle po pe leueS pat switch ping hem muje furSrie oSer 
lelten, ben cursed of godes mu 3 e. cx200 Ormin 1250 ^hf 
pu firrpresst fremmde menn. a 1225 Ancr. R. 156 Det tet 
swuSest auaunce? & furSreS hit, pet is onlich stude. a 1300 
Cursor M. 27918 Sua vr flexs to firper and fede, pat it fale 
in na dedli dede. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvi. 99 
God, that de^edest on the rod, A 1 this world to forthren anc 
fylle, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. iv. 41 (Camb. MS.), I 
haue sumwhat auaunced and forpered pe, quod she. x4X2>2o 
Lydo. Ckron. Troy ir. x, For me to fui ther Clio came to late. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 18 Ire. .furthereth all 
euyl. 15x3 Douglas /Sneis v. xih. 112 And furthir hym elk 
sail I Ontil Avern, clepit the loch of hell. 1566 in Keith /list. 
Ch.Scott.{i724) 331 Thesaids Rebels, .promitiil they should 
forder him to the Crown Matrimoniall. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Hush, iv. {1586) 158 You must .. further their 
laying, by giving them meates for the purpose. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 877 Furthered with a faire gale of wind, 
1664 Power Rxp. Philos. Pref. 20 A more wary Builder may 
be very much further’d by it. 17x5 M. Davies ///«’«. Brit, 
1 . 172 Barnevelt’s hard Fate w'as occasion’d or further’d on by 
Maurice. x777-i8o3MAYNE.S'iV/rrt7w« iii.xxv, HereDiscord 
strave new broils to forder. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xi, To 
remain together in arms for furthering the covenanted work 
of reformation. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt ix, I came to see 
. .if you had any wishes that I could further. 1869 Rogers 
Prej, to Adam Smith's IV. N, I. 6 The necessity of further- 
ing a general system of school training. 

absol. 1560-78 Bible (Genev.) To Chr. Rdr. 52 Some 
notable worde . . which may greatly further . . for raemorie. 
1607 S. Hieron Defence 1. 160 Wheras the addition of 2 or 
3 wordes oftentimes furthereth to the meaning, 
f2. To honour. Obs. rare. 

t:x374 Chaucer Anel. 4- Arc. 273 And ihenken yee that 
ferthered be your name To love a newe. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11170 To forther pat fre with fynerall seruys. 

3. intr. To go on, continue ; to advance, make 
progress. Obs. exc. Sc. 

^1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 107 Efc sone sum godes giue Is 
bigunnen alse rihte leue and furSreS alse trust, cxsso 
Will. Palerne 5397 And touche we ferre as pis tale forperes. 
2560 Rolland Ci't. Venus 11. 378 Wald tnow further and 
prosper in thy wais. 1789 D. Davidson SeasonSy etc. 182 
Wha fastest rides does aft least forder. 1794 Burns Hee 
Bnlou 10 Thro* the Lawlands, o’er the border, Weel, my 
babie, may thou furder. 

t4. trans. To put (an event) further; to defer, 
postpone. Obs. 

1529 WoLSEY Let. to [Crttmwell\ in Si. Papers (1830) I. 
351 The ferderyng and puttyng ovyr of your commyng 
hyther hath, .increasyd my sorowe. 

Furtherance (f^u^orans). Forms ; o. 5-7 
for])-, fortheraunce, -ans, forderance, (5 fir- 
tberance, foderance), 6 fordraunce, 7 forther- 
ance. 5-7 furtheraunce, (7 -ence), 6-7fiirder- 
ance, -atmce, -auns, 5- furtherance. See also 
Fartherance. [f. Further -I- -ance.] 

1. The fact or state of being furthered, or helped 
forward ; the action of helping forward ; advance- 
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ment, aid, assistance. Also cona\ a means-or source 
of help. 

CX440 York Afyst. xxvi. 48 Yf pat false faytor Your 
fortheraunce may fang, 1494 Fabyan Chron. an. 1448 
(1559) II. 446 For the lurtheraunce of this purpose. 1551 
Recorde Pathw. Knowl. 11. Pref., AU suche. .shall finde 
greate ease and furtheraunce by this simple . , forme of 
writinge. r6o6 .Sir. Acts fas. V/ (1614) IV. 286 For the 
greater forderance and belter executloun of justice. x6io 
Healey St. .4uff, Ciiie o/Godi. xL (1620) 19 The pompes 
of the funeralls are rather solaces to the liuing then further- 
ances to the dead. 1640-1 Kirkcndbr. IVar-Comm. Min. 
Bk. (1855) 72 Expecting your fortherance in all. 1748 F, 
Smith Voy. Disc, I. 89 Thinking of the many Furtherances 
this Voyage received from that honourable Knight. 1831 
Carlyle iSarA (1858) 4 Issuing.. with every external 
furtherance, it is of such internal quality as to set Neglect 
at defiance. 1844 H. H. Wilson India III, 422 In 
furtherance of this project, she kept her son in a state of 
ignorance and vice. 1875 Helps Bss.y Organ. Daily Life 
174 Some few furtherances have been shown. 

2 . Coal-mining. (See qnot. 1883.) 

1851 in Grp:enwell Coal-trade Terms 27. 1883 Gbesley 
Gloss. Coal Mtttingy Furtherance (North), an additional sum 
of money paid per score to hewers, putters, Szc. as an allow- 
ance in respect of inferior coal, a bad roof, a fault, &c. 

Flence *f ru'rtherancer Obs. rare~^. One who 
gives furtherance to (anything). 

1599 Hayward ist Pt.Hen. 6 A dissolute and dishonest 
life, which findeth some followers when it findeth no 
furtherancers, 

* Furtlierer (fiiuSoroj). Also 5 furtherar, 6 
ford-, fortherer. See also Fartherer. [f. 
Further v. + -erJ.] One who or that which 
furthers or helps forward ; a helper, promoter, 
supporter ; an aid or encouragement. 

' 1390 Gower Conf. HI. iir The brighte sonne . . furtherer 
of the dales light. <M465 Eng. Chron. (Camd. 1856) 23 
He was our furtherar and promoter. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. 
E iij,The Psalme..isafurtherer to them which go forwarde 
to verlue. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. iii. i. i. (ed. 7) 278 
Leaving to speak of the first inventers, or of the furtherers 
of these Sciences. 1630 Lord Banians 32 Making the 
profits.. the furtherers of ryot and excesse. 1691 SVood 
A th. Oxon. I. 297 He was a continual favourer and furtherer 
of learning. 1828 Landor /mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 3x5 
Ploughs and oxen are not instruments and furtherers of 
disobedience. 1867 Sat. Rev. 26 Oct. 535/1 The fate which 
seems to turn men . . into furtherers of a cau.se which they 
know to be evil. 

t Fu’rtherfoirth, adv. Obs. [f. Further adv. 
+ Forth adv.\ Further on ; to a greater distance 
or extent, , 

<1x541 Wyatt /V eA JVks.(i$6i)iB2 Further-forth he starts 
With venom’d breath. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut, vi. 
33 Not to be inquisitiue of Gods trueth furtherfoorth than 
It is vttered in the holy scriptures. 1587 — De Momayxxu 
(1617) 355 Open the booke furtherfoorth at all adueniure 
wheresoeuer you list. 

t Fu'rtlierliead. Obs. In 4 forper-, furper- 
hed(e, -heed, [f, F urther a. + -head.] Priority. 

CX380 Wyclip SH, Whs. I. 75 Joon speki}? of forl»erhede 
of manhede of Crist blfore loon in grace, and also in 
worjjynes. Ibid. III. 78 pe first furberheed Is forJ>erhed of 
corny nge forb and be tobir forbcrheed is furberheed of kynde. 
Furtliering' (fyuiJoriq), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
[OE, fyrdrujtg furtherance, f. fyrUriatt : see Fur- 
ther V. .and -ingI.] The action of the vb. 
Further, 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 208 Sae smylle gesihS ceapas fyr- 
3runge ;^e[tacna<i]. c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 11. 128 Thou . , 
ever mo of love enditest. .in his folkes furtherynges. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 182 Take a newe faith, Which shall be 
forthringeof thy life, cx/^^oPromp.Pafv.fj^/i Fortherynge, 
Promocio. 1526 Tindalc Phil, i, 12 The gretter furtherynge 
off the gospell. 1623 Whitdournb Nexvfoundland 8 They 
are a great furthering to diuens Ships voiages. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xvi. i. There is eager Furthering of the 
Husbandries. 

t Fu’irtlieriiig, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Further v. 
+ -ING^.] That furthers, aids, or helps; helpful. 
Of a gale : Favourable, 

- 14x8 E. E. Wills (1882) 38 y pray hem fat bey be well 
wyllet and forderyng to here. X494 Fabyan Chron. viL 486 
Y« mayre . .was nat quyk or fortherynge in that mater. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. loe The winde ..blew a furthering 
gale. 

Fu’rth.erly, a- nnd adv. [f. Further a. and 
adv. + -LY I and -.] 

A. adj. Ohs. exc, dial. 

a. Adapted to further, favourable, b. In a for- 
ward condition, advanced, c. rf/tf/.(seequot.iS55.) 

1513 More Rich, III Wks. 38/1 He . . thought that 
their deuision shoulde bee. .a fortherlye begynnynge to the 
pursuite of his intente. xS7X Durham Depos. (Surtees) 238 
The matter was so furlherlye bytwix them 2, that neither 
his frends nor bir Trends can hynder the same. 1855 
Robin.son Whitby Gloss.yFurtherfyfoTwaxA and flourishing. 

+ 3. adv. a. In anonward direction, inadvance; 
hence, completely, thoroughly, b. = Further 
c 1200 Ormin 148x2 He [FaraonJ comm swa forrberrlij bait 
all hiss folic was inne. a 122$ Ancr. R. 236 pet oOer is, bet 
he furSerluker echeS his pine, <rX300 Cursor M. 1585 pe 
find wend .. pat . . Man kind war til his wil bekend Sua 
forberli pat [etc.], ciioa Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 141 pir 
husband sail hafe his actioun agaynes him before pe iusticez 
of pe land, als foilherly as he had bene aboute for to slae 
him. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxl. 127 To the correccyon of 
suche as be lerned, & not ©only to Englysshe reders as 
there is fortherly declared. iS*3 *4 6" tS Hen, F///, 
c. 5 1 2 That it pleas your Highnes with th assent, .furtherlie 
I to enacte ordeign and stablisshc that fete.]. 


' Pnrtlierniore (fruSoimooj), adv. See also 
Fartheumore. [f. Further adv. + More adv."] 

■ 1 1. To a more advanced point of progress, still 
further; = Further adv. i a. Occas. with omission 
oigo, Obs. 

_ c 1200 Ormin 7338 pe sterrne comm riht till patt hus & flmh 
itt ta na forrperr mar. a 1300 Cursor M. 6543 par-wit for* 
per-niarhe yede. 1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 8 [Bruce] said 
he mycht no forthirmar. 14.. Tundale's Vis. 991 Com 
furder more and folow me, <7x425 Craft Nombrynge 
(E. E. T. S.) 8 Do away pe cifer & pat i. & sette pere 8. pan 
go forthermore. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 4401 Father, or 
we passe forther more, Quhen did begyn thare temporall 
glore? 


t 2 . To a greater extent, more; = Further 2. 
a X300 Cursor M, 27958 Forthermar o pis lecheri agh i pe 
noght to specific. 1340 Hampolc Pr. Consc. 2892 Now wille 
I rede forthermare, And shew yhow of sum paynes pat er 
pare. rx45o St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7247 Jit forthir mare of 
pe same. 

3 . Besides, also, moreover ; = Further ik/z'. 3. 
<71275 XI Pains of Hell 67 in O. E. Mtsc. 149 Ahwel of 
stele IS furper mo. X411 Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/2 Further- 
more, the forsaid Lord the Roos . .schall forgevyn the forsaid 
Robert. 1483 Ca.xton Gold. Leg. 4oob/i Yet he sayd 
furthermore w.ho so compleyneth is no monke. 1555 Spurge 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. HI. App. xl. no Furthermore .. we 
humbly beseech thee. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World i. iv. § 3 
Furthermore.. the leaue.s, body, and boughes, of this Tree 
..exceedeall other Plants. 1730 Bolingbroke in Swift's 
Lett. (1766) II. 109 And furthermore, I think myself in honour 
bound to acknowledge, that [etc.]. 2820 Keats Isabella Iviii, 
And, furthermore her brethren wonder’d much Why she sat 
drooping. 1871 S.miles Charac. ii. (1876) 55 Furthermore, 
to direct the power of the home aright, women, .need [etc.J. 

• +4. Of time: Henceforth, subsequently. Obs. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 28677 Pis man sais . . pat him reuys his 
sinnes sare, and will for-bere pam forpire mare, c 1430 7'wo 
Cqokery-bks. i. 29 Rede Rose — Take pe same, saue a-Iye it 
with pe ^olkys of eyroun & forper-more as vyolet. 

PnrtbemiOSt (fpuSsjmtJust), a. Also 4 for- 
thirmaste. See also Farthermost, [f. Further <z. 
+ -MOST.] 

fl. Foremost, first. Obs. 

?/xx4oo Morte Arth. 3331 The forthirmaste was.. The 
faireste of fyssnamy pat fourmede was euer. c 1400 Melayne 
721 One the forthirmaste daye of Auerille, 

2 . Most distant or remote. 

1765 Foote Commissary i, Wks, 1799 II, 16 The further- 
most cushion in the window, 1786 S. Haswell Victoria 
1 . 51 We were sitting in an arbour at the furthermost part 
of the garden. x86o Pusey Min, Proph. 266 He instantly 
sets himself to flee to the then furthermost West. 

t PuTtberoxis, a. Obs. [f. Further v. + -ous.] 

kFURTHERSOME I. 

*597 J* Fayne Royal Exek. 3 Vessells for his glorie, 
furtherouse to his churche. 1620 tr, Boccaccio's Decameron 
6 b, Wee may very well hope that Fortune will be furtherous 
to our purposed journey. 

+ Pu^rijhero'ver, adv. Obs. [f. Further adv. 
•f Over adv.} Besides, moreover. 

<7x386 Chaucer Pars, T. f 231 Forther ouer contricion 
moste be continueel. 2623 Lisle yElfric on O. « 5 * N, 7'est, 
Pref. x6 Furtherover, these monuments of reverend antiquitie 
. . will in many places convince of affected obscurity some 
late translators. 

Purtbersonie (f»uiSsisx/m), a. Also 9 . 5 <r. for-, 
furdersorao. [f. Further v. or adv. +-some.] 

1 . Adapted to further or help forward, advan- 
tageous, helpful. Const, to. 

1626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 3 That state, 
that is most furthersome to Gods seruice. 1637 Declar, 
Pfaltzgrave's Faith 19 It is most comfortable and further- 
some ynmea-surably to the believers. X827 Carlyle Germ. 
Rom. IV. 242 A principle which he had often. .perceived 
for himself to be furthersome and reasonable, xS^z Fraser's 
Mag. VI. 387 So furthersome an instrument Honorio would 
never leave behind, X845 Carlyle Crojnwell (1871) I. 68 
Two little pieces of advice which may prove furthersome to 
him. x88o Academy 23 Oct. 301/1 An interesting perform- 
ance, highly furthersome to the interests of the drama. 

2 . Inclined to go forward ; rash, ventui ous, 

1862 Hislop Prov. Scot. 195 They are eith hindered that 
are no furdersome. 1896 ‘Ian Maclaren ' AViA' Camegie 
(ed. 2) ti8 He’s young and fordersome (rash), but gude stuff 
for a’ his pliskies (froHc-s), 

t PuTtherward, adv. Obs. [f. Further adv. 

+ -WARD.] ‘ Forward; straight on. Of time: 
Henceforth. 

a X300 Cursor M. 5480 In egipt held he pam sa hard, Als 
i sal tel yow forper-ward. /bid. 7525 Ne forl^rward ne 
yeiit o bake. Ibid. 13958 Ai fra pis dai fortherward pe 
lues, .soght ihesu at do to ded. 

■ Purtliest (fip'j{fest), <z. and adv. Also (?4) 5 
fyrthest, fertherest, forthest(e, 6 furdest. See 
also Farthest, [superl. formed (app. in the 14th c.) 
to correspond to the comparative P'uethek. 

The instances in the 14th c. are somewhat doubtful (at 
least with regard to the precise form of the word), owing to 
the absence of contemporary MSS.) 

A. adj. , 

1 . Most advanced in any direction. Also as the 
superl, of Far a. (now usually superseded by 
Farthest) : Situated at the greatest distance, most 
remote. ///. and/ff. 

<7 X374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vL (Skeat) moche as 

lastc. 1559 W. Cunningham Costttogr. Ctasse 60 Ports- 
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tnottlh, whiche is the furdest place on the^ south shop 
of Englande. 159^ Shaks. Much Ado it. i. 275^ I will 
fetch you a tooth-picker now from the farthest inch of Asia, 
1725 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 576 The furthest corner 
of Kaboth’s vineyard. 1779 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 293 
TTiose who are the furthest in the world from you m 
religious tenets, a i83x Rossetti House of Life x, He 
who seeks her beauty's furthest goal, 

2 . i* a. In past time : Earliest, first {pbs^. b. In 
future time : Latest. Obs. exc. absol, in at {the) 
furthest. 

1552 Edw. VI 25 Oct., That they inight be in such 

place. .by Christmas or Candlemas at the furdest. is?9 
Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 85 He should take the towne m 
fifteene dayes, or a moneth at the furthest, a 1648 Ld. 
Herbert Life (1886) 30 When I came to talk, one of the 
furthest inquines I made w-as, how I came into this world ? 
i6p3 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. i. 2 The funeral pomp of 
King Emanuel svas celebrated at Lisbon, namely. .Decem- 
ber 1521, which is the furthest thing I can remember. 

B. adv. To or at the greatest distance, farthest, 
c X374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vL (Skeat) 91 Thilke thing 
that depart eth forthest \MSS. A and C fyrthest) fro the first 
thoght of god. *559 W. Cunkischam Cosntogr, Glasse 156 
Th’other part furdest Weast, noted w’yth F, a 1577 Gas- 
coigne Hear6es,fPeedes, etc. Wks, (1587) 185 The stiffe and 
strongest arme. .shootes furdest stil. 1729 Butler Seym, 
Wks. 1874 1 1. ro2 Ideas, .the furthest removed from anything 
sensual. x886 D. C. Murray A unt Rach'elW. 68 Even when 
his thoughts wandered furthest, he was mechanically ac- 
curate. 

Comb. 1880 Gladsto.ve in Daily^ Neios 28 Feb. 3/2 From 
the highest Torj’ to the furthest-going Home Ruler, 
PuTthy, ‘SV. Var. ofEoRTHY £1. Hence ru*r- 
thlness. 

a 1658 J. Durham Exp. Cotnmandm, (1675I 360 There is 
a gadding, and a so called furthiness, especially in women 
. .which is exceedingly offensive. 1777-T808 Mayne ViV/rr* 
Gun If. xliv, less furthy dames (wha cou'd resist them 1) Th‘ 
example take. ai8xo 'Vh'^^KWxx.Poents (1846) 58 Thy furthy, 
kindly, takin’ gait. 

Piurtive a. [tii.'F.furiif, furtive j ad. 

'L. furtivns, i.fnr thief; ci.furium Xhtit,furtim 
adv., by stealth.] 

1 . Done by stealth or with the hope of escaping 
observation ; clandestine, surreptitious, secret, un- 
perceived. 

1490 [implied in Furtively]. 1612 Woodall Surg. Male 
Wk.s, (1653) 30X In wounds, where no Gangrena may be 
suspected, .nor furtive hemorrhage, Sic. 1633 J. Hayward 
tr. Biondis Banish'd Virg^. Stolen embraces and furtive 
births prov'd to be^ ever the best. 1656 Artif Handsom. 
96 By a furtive simulation. x787-'9 Wordsw. Evening 
Walk 423 Tender cares and mild domestic loves With 
furtive wmlch pursue her as she moves, xfi^4 W. Irving 
T, Trav. 1. xo6, 1 noticed the same singular, and, as it 
were, furtive glance, over the shoulder. 1835 Thackeray 
Ne^vcotnes II. 128 The proprietor of the house cowered over 
a bed*candle, and a furtive tea-pot in the back drawing- 
room. 1877 Gladstone Glean. IV. xx. 354 It does not at 
once appear how the Canal could be secured against the 
furtive scuttling of ships. 

b. Hebrew Gram. (See quot.) 
x8s2 tr, Gesenius' Hebr. Gram. 42 [Between a strong and 
unchangeable vowel and .1 final ^tiural] there is involun- 
tarily uttered a h.asty d {Pat/iach furtive') .. Analogous to 
this IS our use of a furtive e before r after long [vowels] ; 
c.g. here (sounded he*r),fre 

2 . Of a person, etc, : Stealthy, sly. 

x_8s8 L%"n'0N What loill he do 11. xiv, There was some- 
thing furtive and sinister about the m.an. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Pr. HI. i, Eyeing him with furtive eyes, 1867 M. 
Arnold St. Brandan, That furtive mien, that scowling eye. 

3 . Obtained by theft, stolen ; also in milder sense, 
taken by stealth or secretly. 

1718 Prior Solovinn i. 5ooDotheyIplanels].,Dartfurtive 
l)cams and glory not their own? 1729 Savage Wanderer\, 
293 He clear’d, manur'd, enlarg’d the furtive ground. 1864 
Kirk Chas. Bold 1. i. 25 The patches from which a furtive 
harvest was thus gathered. 1894 T. T. FonsT-ER Adainnan 
Introd. S3 Columba's furtive copy from St. Finnian's psalter. 

4 . Thievish, pilfering. 

x8i6 Kirby t'c Sr. Entowol. (1843I 11. 30 Ants whose em- 
ployment IS to mine for gold and uom whose vengeance the 
furtive Indian is constrained to fly on the swift camel's 
back. 1873 Burton Hitt. Scot. VI. Ixx. 208 The High- 
lander could not be absolutely trusted to withhold his 
furtive hand from the flocks of his chiefs friend. 2885 That 
I'ery .Voo viii. *29 'I'he farmers were so much plagued by 
the furtive bird. 

Hence PuTtively adv., ru-rtiveness. 

X490 Caxton Er.eydos xix. 69, 1 wold not haue departed 
fun)uelyout of thy land. 176$ Sterne Tr. VIII. 

xxlv, One Lambent delicious lire, furtively shooting out 
from every part of it. 2833 Dickens Nieh. Nick, xxvi, 
Sir MuU>err>’. .had been furtively trying to discover whence 
Kate had so suddenly apjieared. 2862 Miss Braddon 
Lady Audtey vni. 55 My lady's pale-faced maid, who 
lookeil furtively under her while cyc-lashcs at the two 
young men. 2884 ir. Lclze's Metaph. an Tlic implied 
idea by which, whether furtively or expliciily, we console 
ourselves. 28^ WesUn. Caz. 4 Aug. j/3 Strolling, as wc 
do. .through the press and bustle, we can sometimes cap- 
ture a small hasty furtivcncss. 

t rnrtno'se, a. Obs. rare. [ad. mcd.L. fur- 
tudS’US, {. I., furtuvi theft : see -osk.] * Much 
given to theft or stc.-iling’ (Hailey, vol. U. 1727). 

X*TirxUlclo (firi'»TrQk'l), [ad. L. furuncuLus, 
orig. Millie thief’, dim. of fur. CfT V. furoncle 
TnoKCLK.] A l>oil or inflammalor>* tumour. 

2676 WisirstAH Chimrg. Treat, 1. vii. 43 Sorely afilicled 
with ft Fnruncle within his Nostrils. 2743 tr. Heisteds 
Snrg. 19s A Boil or rurunclc is a small resisting Tumor. 


2856 Kane Arct. Expl, II. xx. 204, 1 had relieved her from 
much suffering by opening a furuncle. 1872 F. G. Thomas 
Bis. IPomen 105 The peculiar blood state which results in 
the development of furuncles and carbuncles. 

Pumncnlar (fiurp'gki/Il^), a, [f. L. furun- 
cul-tts (see FuBUKCLE)-h-AR.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characterized by furuncles or boils. 

1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 457 Furuncular 
disease of cellular tissue. 1847-9 ’Fodd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
438/1 The scapular region is sometimes the seat of furun- 
cular inflammation. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 569 
A most painful furuncular eruption. 

So Ptim'nciiloid a. [-om], resembling a furuncle 
or boil. 

i860 R. Fowler Med. Vocab., Furunculoid. 

BurnnctllOTlS (fiur»*gki7/las), a. [f. 'L.funin- 
cul-tis Fuuuncle -f- -ous.] s= Furuncular. 

i86x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon vii. vii. 367 A furun- 
culous tumour produced by a Filaria. 2890 Gould New 
Diet. Med,, Pumnett/at/s, pertaining to the continuous pro- 
duction of furuncules. 

Fury (fiu«‘ri), sb. Forms : 5 furey, 4-6 furye, 
4-7 -ie, 5- fury. [a. V.furie (14th c. in Littre), 
ad, X.. furiaf related to ftirere to rage, be mad. 
(OFr. had originally fuire)."] 

1 . Fierce passion, disorder or tumult of mind 
approaching madness; esp. ^vild anger, frenzied 
r^e ; also, a fit or access of such passion. 

'The pi. is sometimes used in imitation of T. furies or L. 
furiaf, 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 817 (845) Anoy, smert, drede, 
fury and cek siknesse. Ibid. v. 212 'I'o bedde he goth and 
weyleth there and tometb In furie, as dooth he, ixion, in 
belle. CX430 Lvdc. Min. Poems 206 Sobre and appeese 
suche folk as falle in furye. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VJlt 
c. 15 Certeyn persones..murdred..in an outrageous hedy 
fiirey..John Mountagti late Erie of Sarum. 1564 Child 
Marriages, etc. (1897) 223 Biecause the wordes were 
spoken in a furye. 2611 Bible Gen. xxvii. 44 1 ary with 
him a few dayes, vntfll thy brothers furie turne away. ^ 2621 
Burton Anat. Met 111. iv. 1. i. 706 As Plato doth in his 
Conuiuio make mention of two distinct furies ; and amongst 
our Neotericks, Hercules de Saxonia. .doth expressly treat 
of it [religious melancholyl in a distinct Species, a 1683 
Sidney Disc. Govt. \. xix. {1704) 46 A Poison that would 
fill the gentlest Spirits with the most violent Fur>’S. 2692 
Dryoen St. Evremont's Ess. 352 He. .fell into such strange 
furies, that [etc.}. *704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn, (1705) 259 
{Hypochondria), 'Tis the first Fur>» that is the most Dan- 
gerous and Violent. 1723 Swift, etc. Frenzy % Dennis Wks. 
2755 III, l, 146 He flung down the book in a terrible fury, 
1756 Burke Find. Nat.Soc. Wks. 1. 37 When Alexander 
had in his fury inhumanly butchered one of his* best friends, 
x8^ CoNiNGTON AEneid xil. 410 Such furies in his lx>som 
rise. 1879 Farrar Si. Paul (2883) 228 He could hardly 
liave addressed them in words more calculated to kindle 
their fury. 

b. of beasts. 

1592 Shaks. Kom. *y yul. iii. iii. 111 Thy wild acts denote 
The vnreasonable Furie of abeast. 1622 Bible Wtsd, vii, 20 
The natures of lining creatures, and the furies of wilde beasts. 
2698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4* P. 298 A large Camel raging 
with Lust for the Female. .This Fury lasts Forty Days. 
2727 Swift Gulliver ii. vii. Unable to defend himself from 
. .the fury of wild be.nsts. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (2776) 
IV. 288 In such a case, there was no method of appeasing 
its fury, but by giving it something to eat. 

2 . Fierce impetuosity or violence ; esp. warlike 
rage, fierceness in conflict, attack, or the like, 
i* Rarely, fierce cnielty. 

*534 Elyot tr, Isocrates' Doctr. Princes 9 b, Dooc thou 
nothyng in furie, sens other men knowe what time and 
occasion is meetest for the. 2553 Brende Q. Curtins iv. 
42 b, Two thousand whome the furye of the slaughter had 
lefte on lyue, x6ox R. Johnson Kinged. 4* Cojmmv. (2603) 
41 In assaulting of touncs and fortresses, I confesse furie to 
be ofgreatmoment Ibid.s'^ Ifcvcryoure.ares heard of 
more hellish furies than those which these Princes have put 
in execution. 2712 Pope SPect, No. 408 T 7 ’Tis fit the 
Fury of the Coursers should not be too great for the 
Strength of the Charioteer. 2726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 155 
The Fight continu'd half an Hour with the utmost Fury. 

Junius Lett. xv. 65 'File extremes of alternate indo- 
lence or fury,. have governed your whole administration, 
2805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. vh, The furies of the Border 
war. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race'N'Vs. {Bobn}II. 31 
To hunt W'ith fury.. all the game that is in nature. 

b. Hist. The {Spanish') Fnry\ the massacre 
perpetmted by the Spaniards at Antwerp in Oct.- 
Nov. 1576. 

1576 Heton Let. 10 Nov. in Arb. (7<ir«rr VIII. 166 To 
answer and content the Spanish soldiers and others who, in 
the Fury, entered our said House. 1855 Motley Rise 
Dutch Repub. III. 116 It was called the Spanish Fury, by 
which dread name it hxs been known for ages. 

3 . iransf. of things (e.g. of a tempest, the wind, 
a raging malady, etc,). 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. ii. xi. 46 b, In 
despite of the rajme, wind, and fur^’c of the sea- 2599 R. 
Linche Anc. Fiction Vija, Those places which, ^ the 
ardent furie of the sunnes venue, become drie. x66x Still- 
iscFu Orig. Sacr. in. iv. § 5 These w’atcrs falling down 
with so much fury and violence. 2697 Dampicr Voy. I. 
xiii.34E Before the winds abated of their furj*. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. K. India 4 P. 235 Had not the late unusuall Rain 
something allaj-w the Fury of the Heats. 2726 Adz\ 
Capt. R. Boyle 227 Leaving their naked Bodies expos'd to 
the Fur>' of the Storm. 1742 Lmd. 4- Cozmtry Brezv. 1, 
(ed. 4) 51 For retarding and keying back any Drink that is 
too much heated in working.. it may be broke into several 
other Tubs, where, b\» its shallow Lring, it will be taken 
off its Fur>*. 2756 C. J.UCAS Ess, fVattrs I. 217 All his 
former complaints rage with more than double fury. 2W7 
Bowen Virg. yEneid 1. 69 Arm with fur^’ the winds. 


b. pbr. Like fury \ furiously, ‘like mad’. coUoq. 

18^0 Loncf. in Life (1891) I. 359 'Fhe last eighteen miles 
it rained like fuiy. 

4 . Inspired frenzy, as of one possessed by a god 
or demon; esp. poetic * rage’. Now rare. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent, i. xix. 33h,^Vhen 
they prophesie in manner of furie, and muishinge of mj-nde, 
2563 B. Go^icye Eglogs i. (Arb.) 32 O Cupyde kynge of 
fyeiye Loue..with Furye fyll my brayne,That I may able be 
to tell, the cause of Louers payne. APol.Poetrie 

(Arb.) 72 They are so beloued of the Gods, that whatsoeuer 
they write, proceeds of a diuine fury. 1597 Introd. 

Mus, 35 This hath a mightie musicall furie, which 
hath caused him to ^ewe such diuersilie in so small 
bounds. 1604 Shaks. 0 th, 111. iv. 72 A Sybni..In her 
Prophetticke furie so\y’d the Worke. 2676 Hobbes Iliad 
Pref. (1686) 5 The Sublimity of a Poet, which is that Poetical 
Fury which the Readers for the most part call for, 1703 
Pope Thebais 3 A sacred fury fires My ravish’d breast, and 
all the Muse inspires. 2707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Card. 74 
All that Enthusiasm or poetick Fury could inspire. 

5 . One of the avenging deities (L. Furix, Dirx, 
Gr. ’Epivucj, Ev/ieWSfy), dread goddesses with 
snakes twined in their hair, sent from Tartarus to 
avenge wrong and punish crime : in later accounts, 
three in number (Tisiphone, Megcera, Alecto). 
Hence gen. An avenging or tormenting infernal 
spirit. 

c 2385 Chaucer L. G. JV, 2252 Philomela, The furies 
three with alle hir mortel brond. £*1386 — Knl.’s T. 1826 
(Dut of the ground a furie [v.rr. fyr(e, fir(e] infernal sterte. 
From Pluto sent, at requeste of Saturne. 2574 Mirr. Mag., 
Cordila xxlv, Art thou some fury sent? My wofull corps 
with paynes 10 more tormente ? 2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 26 
For she at first was borne of hellish brood And by infemall 
furies nourished. 1624 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 112 Thou 
shall neuer want furies so long as thou hast thy selfe. 2667 
Milton P. L. x. 620 Had not the folly of .Man Let in 
these wastful Furies. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 237 T 3 
Thunder, Furies, and Damnation ! I’ll cut your Ears off. 
1737 ^VHISTON josephus* Hist, vi. iii. § 4 Be thou a furj’ 
[ong. ’Eptuk] to these seditious varlets. 1838 Arnold 
Hist, Rome (1846) 1. vii. io6_ All prayed that the furies 
of her father’s blood might visit her with vengeance. 2840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (1865) II. 104/2 He [Surajah Dowlah] 
sat gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet w'ould have 
said, by the furies of those who had cursed him with their 
last breath in the Black Hole. 

b. Used for; One of the three * Fates* or 
Farex, 

2637 Milton Lycidas^ 75 Comes the blind Fury with the 
abhorred shears .‘\nd slits the thin-spun life. 

6. iransf. One who is likened to an infernal 
spirit or minister of vengeance ; esp. a ferociously 
angry or malignant woman. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 149S And of the holy serpent, 
and the welle, And of the furies, nl she gan him telle. 
«i62x Beaum. & Fl. Philaster n. iv, Come, sir, you put 
me to a woman’s madness, The glory ofa fury. i6r2 Biblc 
2 Macc. vii. 9 Thou like a fury takest vs out of this present 
life. 2676 Dryden Aurengz. 11. Wks. 2883 V. 024 Remem- 
ber, sir, your fury of a wife. 2687 T. Brown Saints in 
Uproar''NV.%. 2730 1. 73 Here’s a termagant fur>’, St. Ursula 
by name. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xvi, He flew upon his 
murderers like a fury. 1768 Goldsm. Goodm. Man^ i. i, 
There was the old deaf dowager, as usual, bidding like a 
fury against herself. 2843 Macaulay Ess, Mad. D'Arblay 
(2865) II. 307/1 The card-table of the old Furj’^ to whom 
she w'as tethered. 2873-4 Dixon Two Queens IV’. xxi. v. 
249 When the King's confessor went to Oxford, he was 
stoned by female furies in the Market Place, 
b. humorously, of things. 

2856 Kanc Arct, Expi. I. .xv. 167 Facing thelitlle lobster- 
red fury of a stove. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as fmyform, rage ; fury- 
haunted, -moving adjs. ; furydike adj. and adv. 
' 1 * Also fury fir©, app. a technical term for a white 
heat. 

2644 Dicby Nat. Bodies i. ill. 21 When the smith and 
the giassemcnder driue theire white and '•fury fires (as they 
terme them). _ 1866 Conington AEneidww. 282 There Can- 
line Hangs poised above the infernal deep With ^Furj’-forms 
behind. 1735 Somerville Chase 111.468 So the poor ^Fury'- 
liaunted Wretch .. still seem® to hear The dying Shrieks. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso xvi, Iviii, Myangric soule. .*furie like 
in snakes and fire brands drest, Shall aie torment ihce. 27x1 
Ken Hymns Bvnng. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 49 All dream’d that 
Herod Fur>'-like appear’d, h 2748 Thomson Song, Come, 
gentle God of soft desire, Come, and possess my happy 
breast; Not, furj’-like, in flames and fire, In rapture, rage, 
and nonsense, drest. 2597 Daniel Civ. IVars iv. xlv, Forth- 
with, began these *fury-mouing sounds. 2513 Douglas 
AEneis xii. ii. 129 With sykkln •fury rage catchit is lie. 

tPnTy, V. Ohs. rare-’', [f. prec. sb.] rtjl. 
To drive oneself to fnrj’, become infuriated. 

26*8 Feltham Resohes 1. x. (2631) 29 As I would not 
neglect a suddaine good opportunity; so I would not fury 
my-scife in the search. 

So rn-ryiHEr ppl. a., raging, moving with fury. 

a 2862 Clough Life 4- Duty \uj, *1116 wild sea’s furj’ing 
waters. 

Fury, obs. form of I'ikhy. 

Fnrzo (ffijz). Forms : i fyrs, 4-6 firso, (5 
virso), 4, 6-7 fiirs(o, 5 fyrrys, C (yrn, (*-/ 
firr(o)8, flrzo, (6 fyrEo), furros, 7-9 furz, 7-9 
dial, fuz, S fuzz, 6- furze. Also pi. 4 firson, 
fursyn, 5 fyrsyn, 6 furson, 6-7, 9 dial, furzen, 
(7 -on), 9 dial, fuzzon. See also h'ufi sb.^ [OE. 
fyrs str, masc. ; no connexions are known ; the 
Or.Tpaoqy, Lsit.porrum, leek, might be cognate 
so far as the form is concerned, but the dlflcrencc 
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of sense is unfavourable to this supposition. The 
disyllabic forms fyt’rys^ firres^ etc. seem to have 
been apprehended as plural> and a new sing, was 
formed from them ; see Fur 

1 . The popular name of Ulex europsctiSy a spiny 
evergreen shrub with yellow flowers, growing 
abundantly on waste lands throughout Europe. 
Also named gorse^ 'whin ; common, great or French 
furze, Sometimes, a bush or piece of this. 

c888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xxiti, Swa hwa swa wille sawan 
weslmbasre land atto aerest of ha |>omas & ha fyrsas. c looo 
, Ags. V’oe. in Wr.-Wuleker 324 RamnuSy fyrs. 1362 Langl. 
P, PI. A. V. 19s All that herde..weschte that hit weore 
i-wipet with a wesp of firsen. 1382 Wyclif Micah vii. 4 A 
palyure, that is, a sharp bushe, or a thistil or frijse [v. r. 
lirse]. Rolls of Parlt. IV.498 Pasture, Wode,Hetthe, 
Virses, and Gorste. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 6 b, All the 
wode, brome, gorse, fyrs, braken. 1573 Tusser Husb. liii. 
(1878) 119 With whinnes or with furzes thy houell renew. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 180 Tooth'd briars, sharpe firzes, 
pricking gosse. a x626 Breton Daffodils ^ Primr. (Grosart) 
23 Forrestes full of furres and brakes. X647 Cowley 
Mistressy Discovery ii. The humble Furzes of the Plain, 
a X70X Sedley VirgiVs Past, Wks. 1722 I. 296 May 1 to 
thee more bitter seem than Rue, More course than Fuz. 
173s Somerville Chase 111. 42 Thick with entangling Grass, 
or prickly Furze. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. xga With 
blossom’d furze unprofitably gay. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. 
IV. ii, A broad patch of green heath, covered with furz. 
X887 Sir R. H. Roberts In ike Shires i. 3 The hounds are 
making the furze crack and shake in their eager efforts, 
b. transf. and fig. 

x6o2 Marston Ant. ^ hlel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 60 Oh, to have 
a husband . . with a bush of furs on the ridge of his chinne. 
170S Elstob in Heame Collect. 30 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. X07 
From Fuzz and Bramble to the downy beard He whisk'd 
them off. 

2 . In popular names of other plants, as Dwarf 

furze {Ulex nanus) ; Ground furze, the Rest- 
harrow {Ononis arvensis) ; Needle furze {Genista 
anglica'). ^ 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vr. x. 669 This herbe is ’called . , in 
EngHshe Rest Harrow, Cammocke, Whyn, Pety Whyn, or 

f round Furze. xSso-^Aj'^^^‘?(?^^-^^^'^-4SGenistella.. Needle 
urze or Petty Whin. Jbid.y Creeping Dwarfe Furze or 
Whins. 1738 C. Deering Catal. Stirp. 89 Needle Furze. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, 

a. chiefly attributive, as furze-bed^ •hrake^ -covery 
•cro/tj •cutter^ ^down, faggot^ flo'werf -hiilt deCf 
•top, •toppings {pi .) ; furze^clad adj. 

1644 Vicars yehovak^yirek 133 His *Fur2e*bed was the 
best bed that ever he lay on. X7H Budgell 3 /J<’c/. No. 116 
F 5, I saw a Hare pop out from a small *Furze*brake. X807 
Vancouver Agric, Devon (18x3) 38 The higher sides of the 
hills . . are advantageously appropriated for furze-brakes. 
z79S-x8x4 Wosdsw. Excurs, vnr. 370 Upon the skirts Of 
*furze-clad commons. 2795 Geutl. Mag, June 462 The. 
custom of setting fire to the *fur2e-covers on midsummer- 
day. x8s7 Kingsley Two V. Ago I. 63 A green down 
stretches up to bright yellow *fur2e-crofts far aloft. 1882 
OuiDA Maremma I. 45 Here and there a *furze cutler. 
1865 Kingsley Herew, l.v. 157 Flat and open*furze-do\vns. 
ciSSS in Strype Cranmer 392 One load of *Furs-Fagots. 
x686 Plot Stnffordsh. 355 Laying at the bottom . . a range 
of furse-faggots. 1793 Coleridge Songs 0/ Pixies ii. We 
sip the *fur2e-fiowers’ fragrant dews. x8oo Hordis 'Fav. 
Village 174 How elegant yon *fur7e-hill clothed in gold. 
1794 Act Inclosing S. Kelsey x *Furze Leas, and VVaste 
Grounds. x8S9 W. S. Coleman Woodlatuis (1866)126 The 
action of which effectually bruizes lhe*Furze-tops intended 
for Fodder, 1865 Kingsley Hereto. II. xx. 347 Who was 
often glad enough . . to rob his own ponies of their ^furze- 
toppings and boil them down for want of kale. 

b. esp. in furze-bushj also {pbs. and. diall) furzen 
bush.. 

1530 Palscb. 220/2 Fyrsbusshe,y<7i'/«<rr/«. x6ooHeywood 
xst Pt. Edw. IVy n. ii, So many men in the moon, And 
every oneafurzenbushin his mouth. 1644 Vicars ythtrvah- 
Jireh 133 Many other young Gentlemen . . lay all that night 
..upon Furze-bushes on the ground. x668 J. White 
Cab. (ed. 4) 51 If you will graft a white rose upon a Broom- 
stalk, or on a furzon bush. X738 C. Deering Catal. Stirp. 
89 Genista spinosa minor ..The lesser Furze Bush. 1882 
Black Shandon Bells xxiii, Miss Patience asked me if I 
had combed it [my hair] with a furze-bush. 

4 . Special comb. : furze cat, a name given to 
the hare ; furze-huck dial.^ a heap or stack of 
furze ; furze-owl, a cockchafer ; furze-pig, the 
hedgehog. 

a 1325 Names 0/ Hare in Rel. Ant. I. 133 The *furse- 
cat. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. xiii, The *furze-hucks of 
the summer-time, were all out of shape in the twist of it. 
1847-78 ^KLLVNE.u..* FnrzC’O^vly a cockchafer.^ Somerset. 
1865 Cortth. Mag. July 40 As in Gloucestershire, *‘furse- 
pig* for hedgehog. 

b. In popular names of various birds, as furze- 
chat, the whinchat {Pratincola rnbetfa') ; furze- 
chirper, -chucker, the mounlain finch or bram- 
bling {Fringilla montifringilld) ; furze-hacker 
= furze-chat ‘y furze- fuz-) kite (seequots.) ; 

furze-lark, the tit-lark {Anihus pratensis) ; furze- 
wren = Furzeling. 

*839-43 Yarrell Hist. Birds I. 249 The Whinchat, or 
*Fur2ecnat.‘ 1847-78 Halliwell, * Furze-chirper, the 
mountain finch. It is also called the *furze-chucker. 1862 
J. R. Wise New Forest (1863) 270 The whinchat, known. . 
from its cry, as the ‘ *furze hacker *. 1635 Brathwait ./4 read. 
Princesse 237 \^hiere choughs and ■‘faskites built their 
nest. x88o W. Comw, Gloss., Fuz'-hitCy the ring-tailed 
kite. x886 Elworthv JV. Somerset Woni-bk., Vuz-kite, 
a kestrel, a 1854 Clare MS. Poems in Miss Baker North- 


ants. Gloss.y I wept to see the hawk severe Murder the 
*furze-lark whistling nigh. 1839-43 ITarrell Hist. Birds 
1. 313 The ■*Furze Wren. 

Hence Furzed a. [-ED 2 ], made or covered with 
furze. Also FuTzelluff [-MNG], the Dartford 
Warbler {Melhophilus undatus). 

185s Ogilvik Supp., Furzeling, Furze-xvren, Melizophilus 
provincialis, 1873 Petily News 21 May 5/5 There are a 
ditch, a bank with a drop, a kind of furzed fence, and a low 
wall of turf and stones. 1885 W. Allinch am Flmver Pieces 
(1887) 14 Harbours the wren, the furzeling, and the coney, 

Purzery (fiiuzeri). [f. Furze sb. -ery.] A 
mass of furze, furze collectively. 

x866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell x, A heavy-browed crest 
of furzery. 

Pnrzy (fyuzi), a. Also 7 fursy. [f. Furze sb. 

1 . Of or pertaining to furze ; composed of furze ; 
covered or overgrown with furze. 

1613-X6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, No furzy tuft., 
shall harbour Wolfe. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 344 Their 
broomy, gorsy or fursy, hot sandy land. 1781 P. Beckford 
Hunting (1802) 249 Where the cover is thick . . particularly 
if it be furzy. 1845 Talfourd Vac. Rambles (1847) 1- *^7 
We crossed an angle of furzy common. 1869 Blackmore 
Lorna D. xH, All things had. .a kind of furzy colour. 

2 . Fuzzy, fluffy. 

X719 H. Barham in Phil. Trans. XXX. 1037 When the 
loose furzy Substance is taken off. x88o Senior Trav. d* 
Trout in Aniip. 127 The old fellow is very furzy in the 
matter of hair, 

b. Fuzzy, indistinct, blurred. 

1825 Moore Sheridan 664 Those painters, who endeavour 
to disguise their ignorance of anatomy by an indistinct and 
furzy outline. 

Pus, var. of Fous a. Obs., eager, ready. 

II Pusaiu (frV'zjen). A charcoal crayon made 
of the wood of the Spindle Tree (F. fusain) ; 
also attrib., as in fusain drawing, b. A drawing 
executed with this. 

1870 Eng. Mech, 11 Mar. 638/3 Fontanesi, of Geneva, is well 
known for his fusain drawings. I have seen some admirable 
drawings in fusain (charcoal). 1864 Gd. Words Feb. pi/x 
Good as Lalanne's etchings are, his fusains are better. 
Fusarole (fi«*zHw“ll. Also yfuserole, 

9 fusurole. [a. ^.fusarolle, ad. fusaruolay 
later fusajuolay alteration of fusa 7 'uolo (fusajuolo) 
spindle-whorl, f. 'L.fitsus spindle.] (See quots.) 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frearfs Archit. 128 A smaller Bracelet 
again which incircles the Capital under the Voluta in the 
Composita, taken for the Fuserole. X704 In Harris Lex. 
Techn. ^ (17x5 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 23 The 
Composite Order has. .the Voluta, Ovolo, and Fusarolo, or 
Fuse, which are Members of the lonick Capltel.] 2852 P. 
Nicholson's Did. Archit., Fusurole, Fusarole, 1859 Gwilt 
A rchit. Gloss., Fusarole, a member whose section is that of 
a semicircle carved into beads. It is generally placed under 
the echinus, or quarter round of columns in the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders. 

Pusate (fi/ 7 *s<r‘t), a. rare^**. [f. L. ftls-us 
spindle -f-A-TE.] =»FuaiFORM. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Pusball, obs. form of Fuzzball. 

Fu’sby. ^ Obs. [?= Fubsy.] A contemptuous 
designation applied to women. Also attrib. 

27x9 D’Urfey Pills V, 108 With that the FJat-capt Fusby 
smiled. X845 Punch 29 Nov. 240 A fusby woman who has 
indulged in the vulgar weakness of giving her children fine 
names. 

Pusc : see Fusk a. 

i' Pusca'tiou. Obs:~^ [agent-n. f. 'L.fnscdre 
to darken, f. fuscus dark, dusky : see -ation.] 
‘A darkening; obscurity; obfuscation' (W,). 

X656-8X Blount Glossogr., Fuscation, a darkning or 
clouding. X727 in Bailey, vol. II. 2755 in Johnson. 

Puscescent (frse'sent), a. rare~-^. [f. L. 
fusc-us (see Fuscous) -h -escent.] Passing into 
a dark or dusky hue ; ‘ brownish ; approaching to 
darkish brown in colour' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). ^ 
x88x Johnson in yml. Bot. No. 220. 113 Their colour is 
fuscescent. 

Puscin (fo’sin), Chem. Also -ine. [f. "L. fusc-us 
(see Fuscous) + -in.] ‘ A brown substance obtained 
by Unverdorben from the animal oil of Dippel 
after exposure to the air' {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1885). 
1864 Webster, Fuscine. 

t Puscite (fo'sait). Min. [f. L. fuscus (see 
Fuscous) + -ITE.] Obs. synonym of Webnerite. 

1808T. Allan Alphabet. List 32 Fuscite, .a mineral from 
Arendal resembling the Pinite. 

+ Pu'Seiby* Obs.~° [ad. late L. fnscitds, f. 
fuscus: see Fuscous.], ‘Darkness, dimness' 
(Bailey, vol. II. 1727)* 

PUSCO- (fo'skti), used as combining form of L. 
fuscus * dusky in certain adjs., as fasco-ferm- 
ginous, dull rust-coloured ; fasco-piceous, dull 
reddish-black; fusoo-testaceous, dull reddish- 
brown. 

2847 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 237 
Antennas black, fnsco piceous at the apex. Ibid. 244 
Elytra.. with nearly parallel sides, flat, black, or fusco- 
testaceous. 

Puscous (fo'skas), a. [f. fuscus dark, dusky 
■¥ -ous.] Of a‘ dark or sombre hue; dusky, 
swarthy. (Chiefly Nat. Hisil) 

1662 Ray liin. in Rent. (1760) 247 The 5 or 6 first Feathers 


of the Wing above of a dark or fuscous Colour, near Black. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xvi. 235 A fuscous or darkish 
redness. 2756 Burke Sttbl. t5' B. 11. xvi, Sad and fuscous 
colours, as black, or brown, or deep purple. 2826 Kirby & 
^p. Entomol. IV. 282 Fuscous, a dull brown. 2828 Stark 
Elent. Aat. Hist. II. 210 Back fuscous brown, with four 
lines of white spots. 2848 J. Gould Birds Austral. Descr. 
pi. 44 Ptilotis /usca, Fuscous Honey-eater. 2853 De 
Quincey Wks. (1862) XIV. 390 l^e other sad, fuscous, 
begrimed with the snuff of ages. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
57 Seeds fuscous acutely tubercled. 

Jig- *855 De Quincey Lett. 31 July in H. A. Page Life 
(2877) II. xviii. 106 Some confused remembrance I had that 
we were or ought to be in a relation of hostility, though why 
I could ground upon none but fuscous and cloudy reasons, 
t Puse, sb.'^ Obs. rare, [perh, ad. OF. Juies, 
pi. of fttie :-L. fuga flight.] The track of an 
I animal. Also fig. 

2622 CoTGR., Fottlle, the Slot of a Stag, the Fuse of a Bucke. 
12x670 Hacket Abp. Williams i, (1692) 14 There wants 
a Scholar like a Hound of a sure Nose, that would not miss 
a true Scent, .to trace those old Bishops in their fuse. 

Puse, fuze (fi^/z), sb.^ Also 8 feuze. [ad. 
It. fuso (:— spindle, hence applied to the 
spindle-shaped tube originally used as a ‘ fuse' for 
a bomb, etc. Cf. Fusee 2 3.] 

1 . A tube, casing, cord, etc., filled or saturated 
with combustible material, by means of which 
a military shell, the blast of a mine, etc. is ignited 
and exploded. 

x6^ Nve Gunneiy (1670) 63 Every Ball hath a hole, left to 
put in a Fuse or piece of \vood just like a Faucet for a spigot 
..made taper. 2692 Capt.Bitiilh s SeamarPs Gram. w.xxyX. 
245 It is far more certain to fire a Morter-piece with Fuses 
then with Match. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
Cciv, The fuse. .is generally a conical tube, formed of 
beech, willow, or some dry wood, and filled with a composition 
of sulphur, salt petre, and mealed powder. 2863 Kinglake 
Crimea (2876) I. xiv. 240 The other was the man standing 
by with a lighted match and determined to touch the fuse. 
286p R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria 622 Fuse, Fuze, a small 
cylindrical cord filled with powder or other combustible 
matter used for igniting the powder in a bore-hole. 2879 
Fife-Cookson Armies of Balkans ii. 25 The shrapnel., 
did execution around us, the time fuzes acting well. 

b. Prepared material of which fuses may be 
made by cutting it into lengths. 

2767 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (2792) 11. x. 86 Having 
bound*some feuze round .. the extremity of each of their 
tails. 2884 (see quot ioz fuse-hag va zX 

2 . attrib, and Comb., as fuse-bag, -composition, 
-hole. Also fuse-cutter, -extractor, -gauge, 
•saw, -setter, -tape (see quots.). 

2884 Mil. Engin. 1. 11. Z09 Each *fuze bag to contain eight 
pieces of Bickford fuze. 2846 Greener Se. Gunnery 49, 

I therefore venture to suggest the possibijity of the *fuse 
composition becoming altered In its properties, by the action 
of time and moisture. 2874 Knight Did. Mech* I. 920/2 
*Fuse-cuttery an implement for gaging lime-fuses to the 
desired seconds and fractions. .The cutter for paper fuses 
for rifled guns.. is more usually called a fuse-gage. It is 
a block of wood with a graduated brassgageletinto one side, 
and having a hinged knife., by which the fuse.. U cut off so 
as to burn any required length of lime. Ibid, 930/1 '^Fuse- 
extractor. this implement is designed for extracting fuses 
from shells. 2874 *Fuse-gage [seeyr«r-cr<//rr]. 2692 Cq//. 
Stnitk's Seaman's Gram. 11. xxxi. 246 Try your Shells, .uy 
putting in a little Powder, and firing it, immediately stopping 
the '‘Fuse-hole with Clay. 2858 CjreenER Gunnery 83 
A light cast-iron hollow ball, with a fuse hole. 2874 Knight 
Did. Mech. I. 930/2 ^Fuse-saw, a tenon-saw used by 
artillery-men. Ibid., ^Fuse-setter, an implement for driving 
home wooden fuses. Ibid., “^Fuse-tape, a flat form of fuse, 
coated externally with pitch ortar. 

tPuse, fuze, ebp^ Obs. rare, [alteration of 
Fusee, assimilated to prec.] = Fusee^ 2. Also 
fuse-wheel. 

1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 2x9 In the Fuze of 
a Watch, the greatest Strength of the Spring is made to work 
upon the shortest Vectls. xyox Grew Cosm. Sacra n. vi. 

§ 86. 62 Thinking Men considered how it [a clock) might 
be made portable, .and so.. put the Spring and Fuse-wheel, 
which make a Watch. 

tPuse, Obs.rare—^. «Fusaboi.e. 

2725 [see Fusarole]. 

tPuse, a. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. fus-us lit. 
‘poured out’, pa. pple. oifundere to pour.] =s D if- 
fuse. 


2724 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 260 His style is fuse, and 
reasonings. .pretty magisterial. 

t Puse* Z'.l Obs. P'orms : 1 f;^san, 3 fusen (ft). 
Also 3 fouse (see under Fous <z.). (Q^.fysan, f. 
ftls Fous a. (Not identical with Feeze.)] 

1 . intr. To hasten, set out hastily. Also rejl. 

a 2000 Cxdmon's Gen. a86o (Gr.) He . . sona ongann fysan 
to fore. <zxooo Andreas 1698 ((3r.) Hc..Ongan Wne \:>z 
fysan & to flote ;^yrwan. ^2205 Lay. 1865 Foro com 
Corineus& fusdehine sulfne. Ibid. 23S34Allewemote fusen. 

2 . trans. To forward or send forth speedily ; to 
dispatch. 

<rxooo Byrhinoth 269 (Gr.) He fysde forS flan seneh^ 
c 1000 Latnb. Ps. li. 7 (Bosw.) He fy^h ^ 

Lay. 151X Brutus nom al his 3 ungefolc& hem to scipe 

Puse (fi«zb [f. ufils- ppl. stem olfutuicre 
to ponr, melt. Found z/.] ^ . 

1. U-ans. To make fluid by means of intense heat; 

to liquefy, melL Also with apart 
J? SmTH 
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are fused, the intensity of the fire should be abated. 1863 
Tyndall Heat xiv. § 113 A quantity of silver which had 
been ftised in a ladle was allow’cd to solidify. x866 Livinc- 
STOSK Lait JmU. (1873) I. iv. 85 The strata fused together 
by heat. 1878 B. Taylor Dextkalion 11. i. 58 As by fierce 
beat, the chains be fused apart. 

absol. 1831 Frasers Afag. III. 134 The volcanic fire that 
smoulders and fuses in secret. 1879 Casse/fs Tcchn. Educ. 
1 '^ 359/2 Collect the crj’stals, drj', and fuse. 

b. Of a flux: To facilitate the fusion of. 

1796 Kirwan EUm. Alin, (ed. 2) I, 6 They [fluxes] fuse 
lime without efien’escence. 2800 tr. Lagrange's Cheni. I. 
378 Atnmoniacal phosphate of soda fuses this matterperfectly. 

C. fig. Often with the sense : To blend inti- 
mately, amalgamate, unite into one whole, as by 
melting together. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 149 He diffuses a tone and 
spirit of unity, that blends, and (as it were) fuses, each into 
each. 2851 Robertson Semi. Ser. in. xi. 136 The threat of 
f^oreign invasion had fused down and broken the edges of 
conflict and Nmnance. 2857 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets iy. 
136 Fused by the heat of poetic genius and poured out in 
one glowng and glittering flood. 2860 Tyndall Glae, 1. 
xxii. 159 To fuse myself amongst them as if I had been an 
old acquaintance. 2867 Goldw. Smith Three Eng. States* 
men (2882) 12 The Scotch nation, nobles and commons, 
ministers and people, wonderfully fused together by fiery 
enthusiasm, poured like a lava torrent on the aggressor. 
1B69 Farrar Fain. Speech iv. (1873) 121 A Chinese grammar 
cannot. .be fused into the moulds of our Arjmn logic. 

d. transf. To liquefy, attenuate, thin (the blood). 
2704 F. Fuller Gj'inn.iijji) 121 They fuze and divide 
[the Blood] and break its Globules. 2733 Cheyne Eng. 
Alalady 11. iv. § 4 (1734) 147 Purgatives are either . . to 
cleanse the Printx Pzie, or to fuse and thin the Blood. 2822- 
34 [see Fused ppi. «.]. 

2 . iftlr. To become fluid or liquefied with heat; 
to melt. 

2800 tr. Lagrange's Chevt. I. 167 A mixture of these three 
substances fuses much easier. 1838 T. Thomson Chent. 
Org. Bodies 16 The ciystals..fuse into a liquid. 18^8 
Froude Ilisf. Eng. III. 74 They were to fret and chafe till 
the dust was beaten off, and the grains of gold could meet 
and fuse. 2881 Young Every Alan his envn Alechanic 
§ 1500. 678 By hard solder is meant one that only fuses at 
a high temperature. 

fig. 

2840 Dickens Bam. Rvdge xxxvii, Eyes so small and near 
together, that his broken nose alone seemed to prevent their 
meeting and fusing into one of the usual size. 2873 Dixon 
Two Queens I. iii. iii. 131 These passions fused and centred 
in one radiant point. 

3 . AnaL Of contiguous vessels, bones, etc. : To 
coalesce. 

2870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 56 There are two 
sy:>temlc aorta: which either fuse, or an.sstomose. 1872 
Mivart FAein. Anat, 39 In Tortoises all the trunk vertebra: 
arc fused. 2^8 Bell uegenhattr's Comp. Anat, 456 In the 
Anura the.->e fuhe together on either side to form a fronto- 
parietal. 

Hence Pu’sing ppl. a. 

28x7 Coleridge Lit. II. .xxii. 172 The blinding.fusing 
power^ of Imagination and Passion. 2873 Sysionus Grk. 
Pods i. 10 The fire of moulding, fusing and controlling genius. 

I'ase, frize (fi/ 7 z), vA [f. Fcse traits. 
To furnish with a fuse. 

1802 Wellington Jm!. 30 Nov. in Gurw. Desp. I. 382 
Ordering.. 2500 four and half inch shells, 600 to be filled, 
fused, etc. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 396 Slate is 
extracted. .by making perforations between its beds, into 
which gunpowder is pkaced and fused. 2869 Daily News 
3 July, 'ITic projectiles can be fuzed and adjusted. 

Hence Pused ppl. a., Pu'sing vld. sb. 

18^ Daily AVzt'X 3 July, The Horse Artillery . . oLiained 
265 impressions with the Shrapncll ; 323 with the segment, 
double fuzed. 1884 Alii. Engirt. 1 . 11. 104 Each man will 
throw four fuzed gren.ades across the ditch. 2895 Daily 
AVrf'j 23 July 6/1 They failed in one important point — the 
correct fuzing of the shells. 

Fused (fi/TzcD, ppl. a., [f. Fuse v.~ + -ed^.] 
Liquefied by heat, melted. 

i6m Salmon Pharm. Bateana (17x3) 244/r Fine cleanly 
powder'd fus'd Salt, a 2763 Byrom I'erses intended to have 
been Stohen v. loThe Forge wherein his fused Metals flow’d. 
2837 lip.r.wsTER Alagnet. 135 He used a cylindrical needle of 
fused steel. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 213 The fused rocks in 
the depths of the earth which are vomited forth by volcanoes. 

Ji^- *055 H. SrtNCCR Princ, Psychol. (1870) I. it. ii. 278 
The fused set of sounds we call a wor«l. 2876 Douse 
Grintju's L. 5 30. 63 If the dialects.. again become coin, 
plctely fused. 

b. Of the blood : Attenuated, thin. 

1822-34 GochTs Study Afed. (ed. 4) IV. 372 How are wc to 
account for that crude, fused, or dissolved st.ateof the blood? 

Fusee, fuzee * (fi«rr)* 0/-^. cxc. //;>/. [a. F. 

/usil (pronounced f/Vzx): sec Fusil-.] A light 
musket or firelock. 

2661 Evelyn Alem. (1E57) 1 * App. 430 Horsemen well 
.nppointed svilh. .carabine^, musquetoons or fuzecs. 2705 
.S. Sewall Diary 26 Mar. (1870) 31 . 127 A souldicr from 
Deerfield accompanied iisssUh hi* Fusee. 2760 CVirtm. in 
Ann. Peg. 82/x A handsome double harreird furec v.alued at 
twelve or fifteen guineas. 1? 1613 Wilson Foresters Poet, 
Wkx, (1B46) 21 X Iii* liRhi fiiree acros^s hi* shoulder thrown. 
+ b. One who is armed with a fusee; a fusilier. 
2650 A. B. Afniat. Polemo 29 That brave GalLsnl number 
of h uveei were squaiidrcd all to peiecs, knockt o* the head, 
or stars’cd. 

Fnsee, fnreo- Also 7 fu«(B)lo, 

fUBoy, phuBCO. S fusy. fa. F. //«*, primarily, 
spinillefiil of tow (:— mcd.L. /iisafa, f. L. fiisus 
spitidlc) : hcncc used for spindle, and in senses 2-4 
below. Sense 5 is an Eng. development from 3.] 


fl. A spindle-shaped figure : =FnsiLb I. Obs. 

2580 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 105 The Fuzie or 
spindle, called Romboides. 

2 . A conical pulley or wheel, csp. the wheel of 
a watch or clock upon which the chain is wound 
and by which the power of the mainspring is 
equalized. 

1622 in NasvoriJt Househ. Bks. Making a fussie to 
my Lords cloke. 2658 S. Crooke Div. Char. i. ix. 82 This 
is the first wheele, j-ea, the Phusee, the inward spring that 
moves his watch so swiftly. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Alan. 
I. ii. 50 In the Watch.. the reason of the motion of the 
Ballance is by the motion of the next Wheel, and that by 
the motion of the next, and that by the motion of the Fusee. 
2723 Land. Gaz. No. 5155/4 A Gold Watch . . going with a 
Spring, without Fusey, Chain or String. C2790 Imison 
Sell. Art II. 284 From the fusy to the balance the wheels 
drive the pinions. 2824 R, Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 
146 Chains acting on a spiral in the manner of a fusee. 2827 
Faraday Chent. Aianip. iv. 212 The mouth at this time 
represents the going fuzee of a chronometer. 2B84 F. J. 
Britten Watch tf Ctockm. 108 In modem watches and 
clocks the fusee is furnished with maintaining power to 
drive the train while the fusee is being turned backwards 
during the process of winding. 

3. =FcSEji. 2 l, 

2704 Lend. Gaz. No. The Enemy . . set Fire to 

great quantities of Powder, with Intent to spring their 
Mines; which. .Was prevented from taking Effect, by cut- 
ting off the Fusees. 2769 Falconer Diet. Alarint (178^), 
Secret elun bmlot^ that part of the train of a fire-ship 
where the match or fusee is laid, Naval Chron. XXII. 
287 Cones, concaining..i2lbs. of powder, to burst hyfuzees. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 139 The aperture [of the shell] is 
securely screwed up : fusees not being necessary in this 
arrangement. 

4 . farriery. An exostosi.s upon one of the cannon- 
bones. 

2720 Gidson Farrier's Guide ii. bcxviii. (1738) 233 Some- 
times a double Splent is formed which is called by the 
French a Fuzee, 1727 BAtLEv, vol. II, Fuzee (in Horses] 
two dangerous Splents, joining above and downwards. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Commonly a fuzee rises to the 
knee and lames the horse. Fuzees differ from screws or 
thorough splents in this, that the latter are placed on the 
two opposite sides of the leg. 

T Some modern Diets., by an obvious misapprehension, 
define it as ‘a kind of splint applied to the legs of horses’. 

5 . A kind of match with a large head of com- 
bustible material tipped with brimstone for ignition 
by friction ; a lucifer, vesuvian. 

2832 Specip. yones'^ Patent No. 6335. s, Fuzees for the 
purpose of lighting cigars, pipes, etc. 2B52 Mayhew Lond. 
Lahonr 1 , 433 The ‘fuzees’, as 1 most frequently heard 
them called.. are chiefly Gennan made. 28^ Rider Hag- 
gard Cot. Quaritch xxiv, It was one of those flaming 
fusees, and burnt with a blue light. 

6 . attrib. and Comh.y as /usee-mal'er, •wheel. 
Also fusee-engine, -machine, a machine for 
cutting fusees for watches ; fusee-piece, -sink, 
-snail, -windlass (see quots.). 

2858 SiMMONDs Diet. Tradct *Fusee*eugine, a clock- 
maker’s machine for cutting and shaping fusees. 2874 
Knight Did. Aleck. I. 930/1 *Fusee’machinet a machine 
for cutting the snail-shape^ or spirally grooved wheel on 
which the chains of certain descriptions of watches are 
M'ound. 1858 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, * F'uzee.viaker, a 
manufacturer of parts of watch-work, 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch Clockvi. 210 *Fusec Piece .. the circular plug 
screwed to the top plate in which the upper pivot of the 
fusee works. Ibid., 'Fusee Sink .. the sink cut in the top 
plate of a watch to give space for the fusee. Ibid. 247 The 
'fusee snail, a projecting nose on the end of the fusee. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XU. 303 (art. Horology) The spring., 
gives motion to the fusee, and with it the 'fusce-wheel and 
the rest of the train. 1874 Knight Did, Aleeh. 1 . 930/2 
*Fusce<vindlass, a pump-windlass with a conical barrel. 

Fusel (fuFzcl). [a. Ger. fusel bad brandy or 
other spirits ; formerly applied in LG. dialects also 
to bad tobacco. Cf. Ger. fusehi to bungle (see 
Foozle).] attrib. in fusel oily * a term for a mix- 
ture of several homologous alcohols, chiefly amylic 
alcohol, and especially applied to this when in its 
crude form’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S85). 

2850 Dauijeny Atom. Th. vii. (ed. a) 227 Being abun- 
dantly obtained during the distillation of potatoes . . the 
name of oil of potato spirit, or fuse! oil, has becn^ assigned j 
to it. 2859 All Vear Found tio. 33. 138 Fusel oil. .makes 
oil of pear, used in perfumery and the so-called ‘jargonelle 
pear drops '. 1868 Q. Fer. No. 248. 350 A peculiarly fa*tid 
oil, termed ‘fusel’ oil, Is formed in making brandy and 
whisky. 

Pusliionless : see Foisoxless. 

Fusllt (fi'Jt), ru/r. [Sc. dial, pronunciation of 
Whisht.] Hush ! 

28x6 Scott Antlq. xx>’ii, * Fusht, fusht,’ wid Francie. 

Fusibility (fu 7 zibi*liti). [ad. Y. fusibility 
f. fusible ; see next.] TIjc quality of being fusible. 

X624 WoTTOS Archii. (1673) 30 Obscr\’ing in that Material 
..a Fusibility. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 3 MeiaU.. 
lose their metallic splendor, fusibility, ductility .and other 
properties. 28^6 G. 1 ^ Day Xx.SimotCs Anim. Chent. II. 
433 Its fusibility is proportionate tc the amount of the 
magnesian salt presenL j88o W. C. Rodfkts Introd. 
Afetallurry 20 t^rbon, it is well known, gives to iron 
fusibliiiv. 

Tnsible (fi«-2ib’l'). a. Also 7 fusablo. [a. F. 
ftistble, ntl. mod.L. ’fustbilis, f. L./us-, ppl. stem 
cfifuntHre to poor, melt, Fcbe,] Capable of Ixtinjj 
fused or melted. Fusiblt metal (see quot. 1853). 
I'tisihU flug (.tx tgiax. 1874). 


£• 2386 Chaucer Can.Ycovt. Prol.fg T. 303 Also ofhir 
induration, Giles, abluclons, and metal fusible To tellen al, 
wolde passyn any bible. 2605 Timme Quersil. n. i. 104 
Salt is fusible. 162$ G. Sandys Trav. in, 203 Sand., 
becoming fusable with the heate of the fornace. 2685 Boyle 
Effects of Aiot. iv. 36 The burning fluid . .may be made, .to 
melt . . the more fusible metals. 2747 Hooson Miner's Did, 
Oj b, That called Potter's Ore .. is so frim and fusible that 
[etc.]. 2822 Sir H. DAVY.C/irz/r. Philos. 297 These mixtures 
are more fusible than either of their constituents. 2844-57 
G. Bird Urin. Deposits IgA. 5) 472 ITie most contorted and 
irregularly figured calculus is the triple or fusible. 2853 
Ure DzV/'. Arts I. 46 The fusible metal consisting of 8 parts 
of bismuth, 5 of lead, and 3 of tin.. melts at the heat of 
boiling water or 212° Fahr. though the melting point 
deduced from the mean of its components should be 514®. 
2874 Knight Did. Atech.^ Fusible plug, one placed in the 
skin of a steam-boiler, so as to be melted and allow the 
discharge of the contents when a dangerous heat is reached. 

Alanch. Exam. i Dec. 5/4 The explosion, .was partly 
due. .to a defective fusible plug. 

Hence Z’ti'sibleness, the quality of being fusible. 
2684 Boyle Porousn. A nim. ^ Solid Bod. viii. 130 He had 
reduced .. real Gold, to that degree of Fusibleness and 
subtlety, that . . the finer part of the Metal would sweat 
through his Glasses. 
fPusie, var. of Fowsie. Obs. 

2627 Sc. Ads yas. VI (1814) IV. 536/2 Ditches and fusies. 
Fusiform (fiff’zifpjm), a. [{. h.ftls’US spindle 
•f-(i)Foinr. Cf. V. fusifomie.] Spindle-shaped; 
tapering from the middle towards each end ; esp. 
in fol.y Efitom. and Zool. 

2746 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 404 The c^dindric, 
fusiform, and other Belemnites, of which the two Ends or 
Extremes terminate pointed. x^S J- Galpise Brit. Bot. 
(1806) 3x1 Root caulescent, fusiform. 2826 Kirby & Sr. 

! EiUomol. (2828) IV. xxxvii. 14 The great ganglion of the 
i rhinoceros-beetle is fusiform. 2830 Lindlcv Nat. Syst. 
Boi. 154 Seeds in<}efinile, very minute, fusiform. 2854 
Woodward Afollnsca (1856) xo8 Shell fusiform, elongated. 
2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. ii. 79 Each of these elon- 
gates, and surrounds itself with a delicate, fusiform, siUcious 
c^e. sBSx^Geikie in Nature XXV. 2 A genus of Palso- 
niscid fishbs, po.ssessing a fusiform body. 1887 Scribner's 
ATag. 1 . 427/2 This torpedo.. is fusiform, or cigar-shaped. 

Fusil ^ (fiw'zil). Her. Forms: 5-6 fusille, 7 
fusile, - 11 , 7- fusil, [ad. OY.f2t{t)sel (F. fitseau) 
popular L. *fusell~usy dim. of ftlsus spindle. 

The mod. Fr. heraldic term i^fusle ; but the zNyfuseU, 
ssFusilly, seems to show Hazx fusel was formerly used in 
this sense.] 

A bearing in the form of an elongated lozenge; 
understood to have been originally a representation 
of a spindle covered with tow. . 

2486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Eij a, It is caldc fusHlit for it 
is made all of fusilHs. 2572 Bossewell Asmorie 11. 3^b, 
Fusilles, whiche are so termed, for that they be made like 
Spindles. 2602 Secar Hon. Mil, ^ Civ. 11. xiv. 70 Em- 
brodered round about with a border of flames, fusils and 
fleeces. 2653 A. Ross nni*o<$em (1658) 352 The great 
Collar was made of double Fusiles enterwoven with Stones 
and Flints, sparkling flames of fire. 276s-87jn Pornv 
G loss. 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I. s.v., ^e fusil nearly 
resembles the lozenge in shape, but is longer. 

Comb. 2860 J. Hewitt rf'lwr. Arm. II. 235 Fusil-shnped 
spikes [of a Rowel-spur]. 

Hence ru'silled ///. a. (see quot. I48 (j above). 
Fusil^ (fi? 7 ‘zil). Also 6 fusill, 8-9 fuzil ; and 
see FuseeI. [a. Y.fttsil {OY.ftnsil) « It. facile 
late L. *focTle, f. focus hearth (in pop. Lat, fire),] 

1 1 . A fire steel for a tinder-box. Obs. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn Fusil, a Fiisill to 
strike fire in a tinder bo.xe. 

2 . A light musket or firelock. 

2680 Eng. Alilit. Discipl. i. 20 The Mousqueton is not so 
long as the Fusil or Fire-Lock. 2682 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2684/z Six Men of the tallest Stature, w'ith long Fusils. 
2720 De Foe Ctmsoe 1. xx. We were . . armed willi a fusil . . 
each man. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(2786) V. 137 'rhe dew. .had made his fusil rusty, and .. he 
was scraping and cleaning it. 2847 Infaniiy Alan. (1854) 

28 Seize the fusil \rith the left hand. 2876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. IV. x.xxii. 555 The sentry* snapped a fusil at him. 

Fusile (fiff'zil), a. Also 7-9 fusil, [ad. L. 
fusildsy f. fus- ppl. stem of fundire to pour : sec 
Found v.'\ P'use and -ilk.] 

1 . Capable of being melted. Now rare. 

2605 Ti.mme Quersit. 11. i. 205 Mclall is nothing else but 
a ccrlaine fusil salt, 1660 R. Coke Penver^ Subj. 162 We 
teach, that every Cup in which the Eucharist is consecrated 
be Fusil. 2758 A. Keid tr. AfaeguePs Chew. I. 3*8 Mix 
with this powder, .one part of fusile glass. 2875 Fovvett 
Plato (ed. s) III. 642 Water, again, admits in the first 
place of a divibion into two kinds; the one liquid and the 
other fusile. 

2 . Running or flowing by the force of heat ; 
made liquid by heat. Now rare. 

a 1632 Donne in Select. (1840) 220 Metal may *oft, and 
vet not fusile. 2639 Fulu:h Holy IVar ii. xli./ 2647 ) 59 
^llie gla^sic sand., could not be made fusile til! it w.as 
brought hither. 2708 J. Philips Cyder ii. 70 A fuwl sea 
That in his furnace bubbles sunny red. 2725 Vorv.Odyst. 

VI. 378 And o’er the silver pours the (usll gold. , 

fg. 2839 Blacksv. Mag. XLV.461 'llic fusile cap-icitv of 
a language for running into ready coalitions of po!>‘sylbblcs 
aids tins lendenc)*. 

3 . Fonned by melting or casting. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. F. xvi. xxxvt. (2495! 5 ^< 
Bras that is WTOUghte wyth hamonr is callid Regular, and 
bras that ©only is mtltyd hygbie, Fusile. j6^ Milton 
P. L. XI, 573 lie formd First, his own Toolcs; then, what 
might else be WTOught Fusil or grav'n in incllle. 2796 
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Morse Amer. Geo^. II. 490 The fusile or moveable types 
were undoubtedly Dutch or German inventions. 1837 
Wkittock, etc. Bk, Trades (1842) 386 To Peter Schoeffer 
belonged the honor of inventing * fusil ’ types. 

Jig. 1624 Donne LXXX Serj7t. xlvi. 1 1640) 460 S. Paul was 
borne a man, an Apostle, not carved out, as the rest, in 
time ; but a fusile Apostle, an Apostle powred out, and 
cast in a Mold. 

Fusilier (fi77zillau). Forms ; 7-8 fu2n(l)eer, 
(7 fuseleer, phusilier), 8-9 fusileer, ( 8 fuzeleer), 
7- fusilier, [a. F. fusilier ^ f. fusil Fusil 2 .] 
Originally, a soldier armed with a fusil (see Fusil ^ 
2). In the British army, the designation of *Fusi- 
liers’ is still retained by certain regiments (at 
present ten) which are distinguished from the other 
regiments of the line only by wearing a kind of 
busby and by some small peculiarities of costume. 

1680 Eng. Mint. Discipl. iv. 132 The Fusiliers have for 
Arms the Sword, the Bayonet, and Fusil or Firedock. x686 
Lend. Cfic. 'No. 2133/1 His hlajesties Company of Fuse- 
leers of this City, Commanded by Captain Graham. 1753 
Hanway Trav, (1762) I. vji. xciii. 429 Some of the fuzileers, 
who are smaller bodied men, have their arms proportioned. 
18x3 Examiner 26 Apr. 272/2 Lieut. Brownson, of his 
Majesty’s 23d Regiment Royal Welch Fusileers, 1858 
J. B. Norton Topics 128 Her [Madras] illustrious Fusiliers 
. .have been dispatched bodily to Calcutta. 
atirib. 1802 C. James Miiit, Did. s.v., All officers be- 
longing to fusileer corps have two epaulettes. x868 Regul. 
<§* Ord. Artfiy r 854 All grenadier and fusilier Regiments 
aie. .to march to the tune of the British Grenadiers. 

Fusillade (fi^TziUhd), sb. Also 9 fusilade. 
[a. ¥ fusillade, f. ftisillerio shoot, f. j 9 /jz/Fusil 2,] 
A simultaneous discharge of fiie-arms ; a wholesale 
execution by this means. 

iBox Times in Spirit Publ. ymh. {1802) V. 53 From hence 
were shot those diavolinis and cardamoms, which have been 
so much admired for their happy illustration of the mitraille 
and fusillades. 18x3 Wellington in Gurw. XI. 359 The 

enemy have a considerable force, .and are keeping up a fusil- 
lade. 1835 Macaulay Ess.y Mackintosh's Hist. Rev. (1887) 
336 Then came, .revolutionary tribunals, noyades, fusillades. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. j.iv, 28^ This wanton 
fusilade must have been the result of a panic. 1885 Times 
(weekly ed.) 16 Oct. 6/2 Notwithstanding the fusillade, 
no one, .appears to have been hurt. 

iransf. andyf^. x86 . B. "^KfaT-Sanitary Message i, I heard 
the welcome rain, A fusillade upon the roof, A tattoo on 
the pane, 1863 Longf. Wayside /««, Birds f KiUingw. 
xxhi, O’er woodland crests. The ceaseless fusillade of terror 
ran. x88x Geikie in Macm. Mag. Oct. 429 The men found 
relief in fusillades of swearing, 1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov, 
i/i The din of controversy, the fusillade of personalities. 

Fusillade (fi/ 7 zil^'d), t/. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To assault (a place), to shoot down (persons) by 
a simultaneous discharge of fire-arms. 

x8x6 Southey in Q. Rev. XV. 56 A whole corps., were 
marched apart by one of Stoffiet’s officers and fusilladed. 
1851 Carlyle xiii. (1872)77 Give them, shriving 

if they want it ; that done, fusillade them all. XM4 Century 
Mag. XXVIII. 560 The Mahdi's adherents fusilladed his 
palace at Khartoum. 

Hence rusilla’dlng* vbl, sb. Also Piisilla'der. 
1839 Carlyle Chartism v. r4x Lyons fusilladings. .these. , 
were but a new irrefragable preaching abroad of that. 1878 
H. M. Stanley JDark Cont. 11 . iv. 119 The butcher of 
women and fusillader of children. 

FnsiUation (fi/.zil^-J'an). rare. [n. of action 
f. F. fusilier to shoot : see Fusillade sb. and 
-ATJON.] Capital punishment by shooting. 

1859 Sala GaS’light D. vii. 83 The black cutty [pipe]. . 
was with him when under sentence of fusillation for sketching 
a droscliky in the Nevski Perspective. 

Fusilly (fi/ 7 *zili), a. Her. Also 6 fusile, 7 
fusillee, 8 fusilley, 9 fusild. [a. QY.fuseU, f. 
fusel : see FusiLk] Of a field : Covered with fusils 
(see FusilI i). 

1572 Bossewell Armiorie n. n6 Two Fillers in pile fusile 
Dargent. 1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. iii. 149 Fusillee is 
like unto Masculy, but your fusils must be made long and 
small in the middle. X7XI Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 
165 The old Manner of Ingrailing in Arms is like Fusilley. 
1825 Gentl. Mag. XCJV. i. 309 The Tabley family, whose 
armorial ensign was; Argent, a pale fusile Sable. X864 
Boutell Her. Hist. ^ Pop. viii. 35 In a Field Fusilly.. the 
divisions are narrower than in Lozengy. 
b. Fusil-shaped. 

1860 Hewitt Anc, Arm. II. 235 The rowels .. may be 
divided into three kinds — the star shaped, the indented, and 
the fusilly. 

Fusing' (fi? 7 ‘zig), vhl. sb. [f. Fuse v.^ + -ing i.] 
The action or process of fusing (see Fuse z'. 2 ), AV, 
and fg'. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain <5- Gl. 192 This, in fusing, 
was converted into a black glass. x886 Athenmon 22 May 
684/1 A little fusing into harmony would do wonders for 
this picture. 

b. atirib., as fusing point or temperature, the 
point or temperature at wliich fusion takes place. 

x86o Tyndall Glac. ir. xxxi. 409 The fusing point has 
been elevated by the pressure. 1863 — Heat vi. § 240 
(1870) 188 The fusing-point of cast iron is 2,000® F. 1886 
A. WiNCHELL Walks ^ Talks Geol. Field loi The fusing 
temperajture now existing within [the earth]. 

Fusion (fix7*33n). [ad. ’L.filsion-efn, n. of action 
f, fundSre to pour. Cf. Foison and '¥.fusioni\ 

1 . The action or operation of fusing or rendering 
fluid by heat ; the state of flouang or fluidity in 
consequence of heat. Also in phrases \ of easy, hard 
fusion*, melted with ease or difficulty, flValery 


fusion : the melting of certain crystals by heat in 
their own water of crj’stallization. 

1555 Eden Decades 3^ To brynge it to fusion or 
meliynge. 1594 Plat yewelldto. i. 14 Although some 
sortes of them [Ashes] bee of harder fusion or melting than 
others. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. 1. 51 Flints and 
pebbles are subject unto fusion. 1^3 Pettus Fleta Min. 
I. (1686) 5 Oars, .of an easier Fusion. 17x8 Quincy Compl. 
Disp.sz This Operation Is., seldom perform'd without 
Melting or Fusion. 1807 T. Thomson (ed. 3) IL 53 

When exposed to the heat of boiling water, they undergo 
the watery fusion ; that is to say, the water which they con- 
tain becomes sufficient to keep the barytes in solution. 
i8z2-z6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art I. s The texture of 
steel is rendered more uniform by fusion. 1832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain 4- Gl, jo That degree of heat must be employed 
which will give perfect fusion to the glaze. 1B78 Huxley 
Ph^siogr. 199 It [the earth) existed at one time in a state of 
fusion. 

Jig. 1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 227 
That wonderful religious movement which .. threw men’s 
minds into a state of fusion, 
b. concr. A fused mass. 

1823 J. BadcockDow. Atnnsem. 138 The fusion is to be 
raised to the tempering height. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. 
in Georgia 61 Clouds, which appeared but a fusion of the 
great orb of light. 1882 T. Coan Life in Piawaii 330 
Drawing out small lumps of the adhering fusion, they 
moulded it, before it had time to cool, into various forms. 

Path, and Phys. a. Thinning, attenuation 
(of the blood). Cf. Fuse z /.2 1 d. b. In etymo- 
logical sense: A pouring; pouring forth (of the 
blood); ?s=i C irculation. Obs. 

17x0 T. Fuller Pharin. Extemp. 5^ A Decoction of Bur- 
dock.. keeps the blood in a due mixture, and hinders its 
Fusion. 1725 N. Robinson Tk. Physick The Arteries, 
on whose Forces the Division and Fusion of the Blood 
entirely depend. 

3 . The union or blending together of different 
things (whether material or immaterial) as if by 
melting, so as to form one whole; the result or 
state of being so blended. Const, into, with. 

Adam Smith W. H. 1. xv. (1869) 1 . 24 By fusion of the 
parts they can easily be reunited. X830-3 Lyell PtHuc, 
Geol. (1875) IL III. xxxviii. 353 There seems to have been 
a partial fusion of the mammalia at some remote period. 
1831 Lamb Etta Ser. 11. Eltistoniana, That harmonious 
fusion of the manners of the player into those of everyday 
life. <1x834 Coleridge • 1840) xo The fusion 

of the sensual into the spiritual. 1841 Myers Catk. Th. 
IV. 1.434 A fusion of nations. .and an assimilation of races. 
x8ss Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IV, vn. vi. 206 This absolute 
fusion of the religion of peace with barbarous warfare. 
1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 22 
Everything English is a fusion of distinct and antagonistic 
elements. 2875 Maine / fry/. /nr/, xiii. 398 He argues for a 
fusion of law and equity. x88o Bastian Brain 28 Fusions 
of ganglia may occur during thcdevelopmentofsomeanimals. 
2882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 582 The cmbrj’o-sac is formed by 
the fusion of two Cells equivalent to spore-molher-cells. 
b. Politics. Thecoalition (ofpartiesorfactions). 
2843 Disraeli SybiUtZC^) 22 Political conciliation became 
the slang of the day, and the fusion of parties the babble of 
clubs. 1861 May Const. Hist. (1863) 1 . i. 8 A new reign 
was favorable, .to the fusion of parties. 2879 GnzEH Read. 
Eng. Hist. vi. 33 Their union was the result of no direct 
policy of fusion. 

atirib. 1864 Greeley Amer. Conji. 1 . xxii. 328 The 
refusal of part of the Douglas men to support the Fusion 
ticket (composed of three Douglas, two Bell, and two 
Breckinridge menk 3896 Daily Nnvs 27 July 7/5 Great 
difficulties are inevitable in making a fusion ticket in the 
various States. 

Fusion, -ou(n)n(e, obs. forms of Foison. 
Fusionism (fir/’.^^niz’m). [f.FusioN + -issi.] 
The principle or practice of supporting a coalition 
or coalitions between political parties. 

x8sx Fraser's Mag, XLIII. 683 Fusionism means., a 
renunciation of the Revolution of July, 1850, its deeds and 
principles [etc.]. 

Fusionist (fi«*3onisi). [f. 'F usion + -ist. 
Qi.Y.fusionnisle,^ One who strives to promote 
fusion or coalition between differing associations, 
parties, or opinions. 

X85X Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 683 The man. .now comes 
forward as a fusionist. x8s6 Wesltn. Res/, XXL 479 Its 
[the French Academy’s] elections are pitched battles between 
the Imperialists and the Fosiouists. 3884 Century Mag. 
Jan. 399/1 Ready to break a lance one day for the Orlean- 
ists, another for the fusionists. 
b. atirib. passing into adj. 

1838 J. W. DonaldsonX//. Greece III. 41 Neglecting the 
reactionary or fusionist schemes of Philo or^ Antiochus. 
1873 Daily Nezvs 22 Aug., The Fusionist negotiations have 
suddenly and finally ended in failure. 2873 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 504 After a short period of irresolution . . he 
settled down in the attitude which we may call fusionist. 
1882 Fall Mall G. 19 Apr. 6 -Among Canadian Railway 
Securities there is the fusionist conflict with its ups and 
downs of prices. 

Fusionless : see Foisokless. 
t Fu’sitive, Obs. [irregularly f. L./«j- ppl. 
slem oi fundere to pour-] Of or pertaining to | 
fusing or melting. 

1637 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 73 Whereby the liquative 
or fusitive Art is enriched. 

+ Fu’sive, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. L..fus~ ppl. 
stem to pour +-IVE,] A. adj. Tending 

to fuse ; in qnot., tending to thin (the blood). Cf. 
Fuse 1 d. B. sb. Something which fuses. 

‘2637 Tomlinson Renou's DtsJ. 262 Esula is.. sharp, in- 
cisive, tenuative, fusive, apcrtive aod siccative. 1678 R, 


R[ussell] Geber ni. n. it. xii. 197 The special fusive of it 
[i. e. Iron] is Arsnick of every kind. 

Fus^y a. rare. Also fuse. [ad. 'L.fusc-us in same 
sense.] Dark brown, dusky, fuscous. Hence 
trn'skisli a. Obs., somewhat dark or dusky; 
*}* Fu'sky tz. Obs.~'^ —Fuse. 

X563 HvLL.<^r/ Garde/t. (1593^ 13 The seeds be then ripe 
to be gathered, when the grapes bee full ripe, which ripe- 
nesse of them by their fuskish and browne colour . . may be 
knowen. 1377 Dt.e Rclat. Spir. 1. (2659) 75 That about 
the center is of fuskish or leadish colour. 2399 A M. tr. 
Gaheihouers Bk. Physicke 56/1 Till such time as the fuseke 
coloured oyle come therout. x6io Tofte Hon. Acad. 11. 44 
The dreadful! lodge of the fuskie daughters of blacke 
Night. ^ ^^637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 715 Verdigrease 
makes it sometimes citreous, sometimes fusk. 2669 Sir R. 
Paston in Sir T. Brosvne's Wks. (1848) III. 513, I found it, 
from itts fuscye red color, looke licke white lead ground with 
oyle. 2829 Lamb Lei. to H. C. Robinson 27 Feb., Your 
strange-shaped present, while j'et undisclosed from its fuse 
envelope. 

tFTl’slnn. Ohs. rafe~^. [ad. fuscina in 
same sense.] A three-pronged spear, 

1375 Laneha>! Let. (1871) 52 A one syde, Neptune wyth 
htz Tridental Fuskin. 

Fusle, var. of Fuzzle v., Obs. 
tFusoe. Obs.~^ [Anglicized spelling of Fr. 
fuseau.'] A spindle. 

C27XO C. Fiennes Diary {1888) 119 People both in Suffolk 
and Noifblk knitt much and spin, some wt*‘ Rock and 
fusoe as the French does, others at their wheeles. 

Fnsoid (fi/7'zoid), a. [f. L. fuS’US spindle + 
-oiD.] = Fusiform 2 . 

2889 in Century Diet. 

+ Fu’SOry, tr. Obs.~^ \ad.Y.fusdri-us,i.fus- 
ppl. stem of fiindd'c to pour.] Adapted or tending 
to fuse or melt. 

267B R. R[ussell] Geber v. 276 The Fusory Furnace is 
that in which all Bodies are easily melted by themselves. 

Fusoun, obs. form of Foison. 

tFuss, shy Obs. =Fussock i,Fustilugs. 

2667 Drydes & Davenant Tesnpest in. iii, This [his 
Bosen's Whistle].. is a Badge of my Sea.Office; my fair 
Fuss, thou dost not know it. 1675 Cotton Btirlesgue 
on B. 213 That great ramping Fuss, thy Daughter. X702 
Steele Funeral in. (1734) 51 O’ Sunday Morning at 
Church 1 curtsied to you ; and look’d at a great Fuss in a 
glaring light dress next Pew, 

Fuss (fps), sb.^ [Perh. echoic of the sound of 
something sputtering or bubbling, or expressive of 
the action of ‘puffing and blowing'. Cf. also 
fuss, Fuzz {s^fuzzball). The common view that 
the word is connected with Fous a,, ‘eager, ready,’ is 
baseless ; the adj. is not found later than the 15th c., 
and has little affinity of sense with the sb.] 

1 , A bustle or commotion out of proportion to 
the occasion ; a needless or excessive display of 
concern about anything ; ostentatious or officious 
activity. Phrase, "Yto keep a fuss w/f/i — the later 
to make a fuss about. 

1701 Farquhar iVr //. Wildairin.x, Ah! I hate these 
Congregation-women. There’s such a fuss and such a 
clutter about their Devotion. 2726 Swift To a Lady in 
Johnson Eng. Poets XLIII. 79 Come to use and appli- 
cation ; Nor with senates keep a fuss. ^2730 Ld. Lans- 
DOWNE Wild Boar's DeJ. Wks. 2732 1 . 140 With your 
Humanity you keep a Fuss; But are in truth worse brutes 
than ail of us. 2783 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Jan., I felt so 
fagged with the preceding day’s fuss. 2806-7 J* Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Lije (1826} xi. 271 You have both been 
making a great fuss about nothing, 1840 R. H. Dana BeJ. 
Mast xxiii. 71 She got under weigh with very little fuss. 
1850 Lowell Lett. (1894) I, 175 It is only foolish little men 
that are fond of mysteries and fusses. 1879 Dixon Brit. 
Cyprus vi, 58 They were to ask no leave, and make no fuss. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comurw. III. cl. 424 There is a good 
deal of fuss about trotting-matches. 

b. Puss-and feathers, bustle and display ; hence 
fuss-and-featherdom. 

xB66 Tentple Bar May 198 ‘]^eir [hen.women’s] fuss and 
featherdom have, .a different direction. 2892 Wolseley in 
Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 7/2 It was no fuss-and-feathers and 
gold-lace army. 

2 . A state of (more or less ludicrous) consterna- 
tion or anxiety. 

2703 Vanbrugh Con/ed. iv, ^yks. (Rtldg.) 431/1 W’hy. 
here’s your Master in a most violent Fuss, and no mortal 
Soul can tell for what. 2746 Hawley in Albemarle 50 J rr. 
oj my Life (1876) 1 . 114, I could not tell you. .the fusse the 
battalions of (Guards arejn upon this sudden embarcation. 
2813 Lady Burghersh Zr//. (1893) 74 IMadame Legoux.. 
had been in a line fuss about us. 


3 . [f. the vb.] One who fusses. 

2873 Howells Foregone Concl. 98, I am a fuss, and I 
doat deny it. 


■*USS (fps), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

. intr. To make a fuss; to be in a bustle; to 
sy oneself restlessly about trifles ; to move fussily 
'mU, up and down, etc.) . 

792 Elvina 11 . 132 The Thorntons were among the hret. 

Gilbert fussing about, with his large f. JfA 

ity legs, as happy as any of them. 2797 •,« 

glGe/Jl. 62 Sfie fuss’d to form the 

1 . 185a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tcurxy.^ He Imd 
:n fussing about it not loogwfore.,du« g ^ 

^met. with a huge crowd ofstaff- 

John. fSsed and fumed about the Court. 2^ 
s?F. E. Trollope Charming Feliaiu 1. xu 143 His wife 
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liked to be fassiag about in kitchen and store-room. 1883 T. 
Parker Tyne Ch. ii But the more he was fussed over the 
more he infidcHed. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I revietnber 
I. xiv. 2^3, I remember the host fussing in and out of the 
room during tlie quarter of an liour before dinner. 1889 The 
County vi. in Conth. Feb., They may be fussed over 
as novelties. 

iransf. 1847 Lyttou Lucretia 114 By the coal fire, where, 
through volumes of •“moke, fussed and flickered a pretension 
to flame. i86a H. Marrvat Vtar in Szveden I. 340 Little 
steam gondolas with onion-funnels, puffing and fussing like 
busy water-beetles in a microscope. 

2 . irans. To put into a fuss; to agitate, worr)*; 
to bother about trifles. Also To fuss up (? dial.) ; 
to flatter, treat with fussy politeness. 

i8j6 T. Moore (1853) II. 98 Safe arrived, — quite 

well, but more pulled about, fussed, and bustled than ever. 
1820 Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) 14 Since Hope’s deluding 
tongue inclin'd me To fuss myself. 1821 — Vill, hfinstr, 1 . 
157 Since he fuss’d me so up in the grove. 1876 Miss 
Yosce Womankind xxviii. 245 It is generally the .safest 
way to take care 'to be in time ourselves, but to guard 
against fussing other people. 1885 Mrs. Walford Nan^ 
etc. II. 163 The going in and out. .always fusses me. 

Hence Tussed ppl. a., in a fuss ; agitated, dis- 
concerted ; Fussing* vh!. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Fussa'tion [see -ation], the action, habit, or 
practice of fussing; Pu'sser [see -ER^], one who 
fusses. 

*775 Mad. D’.4rblay L^t. Nov. in Early Dinry^ She dis- 
pelled all sort of ceremony, distance, or fussation. 1826 
.Miss Mitford Village ii. (1663) 317 She was addicted to 
a fussing and fidgetty neatness. 183* Scott Si. Ronan's 
Introd. 9 The character of the traveller, meddling, self- 
important, and what the ladies cal! fussing, 1B47 Bushnell 
Chr. Hurt. n. i. (1861) 245 His obstinacy is but the fussing 
of his weakness. 2860 I\Iiss Yon'Ce Stokesle^ Seer, v. 
(1880) 228 David i.s taking up his slate, and looking a little 
fussed because there is a scratch in the corner. 2869 Ladv 
Barker Station Life N. Zealand xv. (1B74 108, i have 
finished all my little fussings about the house. 1884 
A. A. Putnam ro Vrs. Police fudge xv. i6x Every witness, 
affiant, loafer, fusser, and tea2er of this jurisdictional 
region. 1890 Pall MallG. 2 May 2/3 The Standard with 
its fellow fussers and fogies abroad sits down and waits the 
event. 189$ World Christm. No, 61/2 That idiotic fussa- 
tion.. all the excitement, and all those people staring at her. 

Fuss, Fuss-ball : see Fuzz, Fuzz-balu. 
t Fusse. Her. Ohs. [ad. F. fosse a ditch.] 
A foss, ditch, or pool represented as a charge on 
a shield. 

15.3 Ld. Bf.sners Frviss. I. cclxxxi. 171 b, The biasure of 
hU arinca was goules, two fusses sable [a /esses uoires] 

a border sable. 

It Fxi'SSefall, Obs,—^ [Gen/nrs/a//, f. phrase 
{cinent) zti fiiszc or zii fiissen fallen to fall at one’s 
feet.] Prostration before a sovereign. 

’547 .Tf“ai-BY in SI. Papers Hrn. PHI, XI, .(os The 
Commissaries of the Duke of Wyrtenberghe have made 
tlieyr fussefall and kneled before thEmperour. 

Fusses : see Fust sb.- 

Fussify (fo-sifoi), v. [f. Fuss w. + .(i)rT.] 
intr. To make a fuss, to go about fussily. So 
Pnissifica-tlon [-(i)FrcAnoir], the action of 
making a fuss. 

1834 llECKFORD rialy II. 311 How 10 escape formal fussi- 
ncations. 1S68 Q. Res’. Apr. 317 Johnson was constantly 
fussifyini: about the brewery svith an ink-liom in his button- 
hole. 1883 Miss Hhaucon Phautam Part, xli, Kussifica- 
tion about her carrj.nge. 

Fussily tfo sili),a<fr-. [f. Fussy a. + -ly=.] In 
n fussy manner. 

1817 IJ^TON Bef>po Ixxiii, Who. .getting but a nibble at 
a time. Still fussily keeps fishing on. 1864 J. Forster 
7 / Eliot 1 . 114 He had to make answer by fussily 
quoting Ins own book against Bcllarmine. 1883 F. M. 
1 z\v.ti Contrad, I. 33 He had acted, a little fussily perhaps, 
but nobly. ' ’ 


Pussiness (fo'sincs). [f. Pussy c. -^-kesi 
T he quality or habit of being fussy ; restless 
ostentatious activity about trifles. 

1651 Hklts Com/. Solil. xi, (1S74) 192 1 ’h.al freedom fn 
sm.aU fURMncsi. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 316 Her rclici< 
exhortations arc backed by scoldings and fussiness, xt 
Manch. Exam. 20 May 5/2 The fussiness of Thiers, w 
woiild luave a finger m everj- pie that was being made, 
tFu’Bslo. Ohs. 


x6ot Brewer Lingua iv. vi, Such stirre wjih . . MufT 
Pussies, h ussles . . F lUcts, CroMets. .and so many lets. tl 
yet shec is scarse drest to the girdle. 

Fu'bsocIc, fuzzoclr. Also 7 fussooks. fC 
F us-s Jd.i ; nIso/Hfx, Fi!7.z sS.', Fuzz-Bai-L.] 

J. A fnt, ujiwichly woman, e/tal. ox slants. 

11 ■ , ’ ?‘n>PI>inc Woman, c 1746 J. CocLirna' 

Bobbin) / ,r.a Lane. Dial. Wk^ (lE6a) s.-^Tbis broddli 

bc^wnm ifm '’"'d h'llYl ‘thac-rtno 

SdSnlano?' *" »’ ‘his fuzxock mak 

A fluffy mass (of cotlonl. 

4 r 1 Castle irarlael- «iv. (1B83I : 

A fussock o cotton- 00 rowed toon a hit o’ stick. 

ilcnce t pu'ssock r. Obs. itilr.^ to roll ab( 
in an unwieldy w.ay. Implied in +rn-ssockl: 
Hi. a. I Obs. 

17B. CIUIIXOTC lUi-Nr.v in ,IW. D'ArUar's F.a 
JJiarr tiS‘,9) II. 397 Alp., Percy ii a vuljnir, fii.iockl 
[TOud woman ; but very civil to u». JS47-78 H-VLcmi. 
Aurr.AZi«x-, larpe and fat. 


Fussy (ffsi), <z. [f. Fuss si.- + -r k] 

1 . Of persons, their habits and actions; Fond of 
fuss, moving and acting with fuss ; habitually busy 
about trifles. 

1831 T. AIoorc J/ern. (1854) VI. oor Lucky for him tb.at 
he is so little of an irritable or fussy nature. 1850 Erasers 
Mag. XLI. 163 She is fussy and fidgetty (if there be such 
wordsk 1854 Loivell 30 1 ' Prose Wks. 3890 
I. 46 Foreign travel may. .make them, if not wiser, at any 
rate less fussy. 1866 Miss Bradoos Lady’s J/ileiW. 4^ The 
fussy dowager, .swooped down upon her nephew. 18^7 Osven 
Wellesley's Desp. p. xlv, The fussy charlatanism . . of* 
ambitious sciolists. 1892 yzs&ovv Stud. Recluse Pref. (1893) 
rr There were no schools then ; no fussy visiting of the poor. 

traitsf. xSyr L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. ix. (1894) 212 Tlie 
butterfly . . is much too fussy an insect to enjoy himself 
properly. 2895 Daily Nctvs 5 July 9A The fussy little 
Conservancy tug. 

2 . dial, and U.S» Of places; Full of bustle, 
bustling. 

1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersk. IFords^ etc. s.v,. The shops 
will be quite full and fussy. 1853 Motley Corr. (1889) I. 
vi. i6t A populous, busy, fuming, fu.ssy, little world like this. 

3 . Of dress, etc. ; Full of petty details. Also, in 
dressmaking language, without depreciatory im- 
plication ; With many flounces, puffs, pleats, etc. 

1858 Hoi.land Tiicomb's Lett. L 92 Let every garment be 
well fitted, .fussj' in no point. 1881 Queen t Oct. Advt., 
The skirt , . puffed more or less fussy, according to figure. 
2895 Daily Ckron. 15 Jan. 7/3 The latter fmeda)) h.ad been 
withheld, the designs being fussy and of doubtful con- 
struction. 1896 Westtn. Gaz. 7 May 3/1 TTie fussy sunshade 
is much beflounced with lace-edged chiffon. 

* 1 * Fust, sb."^ Obs, Also 6 foust. [a. O^.fust 

(mod.F.yiJ/): see Foist 

I. 1 . A M’ine-cask. 

2482-90 Ho-ward Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 85, xxx. pipes 
here, and a toon wyn x.2., the here x.//. and for the fustes 
xxx.s. 260X Housek. Ord. (1790) 2^5 The Serjant,,bath 
for his fee, all the empty {busies of wine. 

2 . 'A Strong smell, as that of a mouldy baiTel* 
(Johnson I/55). 

Whence in mod. Diets. 

II. 3 . (See quot. 1819.) [So F. p/ily It. Puslo.] 
x66s J. Webb Stonc^Heng {1725) 35 The Column . .dimin- 
ishing (from the third Part of the Fust upwards). 2682 
Wheler foum. Greece 1. 48 They xvere neither Channcll’d, 
nor altogether plain ; but their Fusts cut into Angles. 27x7 
Berkeley frttl. Tour Italy 21 Jan. Wks. 2871 IV. 550 
The wreaths along the fusts of the columns. 2829 Nichol- 
son Did. Archif , Fusi^ the shaft of a column, or trunk of 
a pilaster. 

tPust, Obs, In pi, 6-7 fusses, fusts, 
[ad. \t.fusio lit. * stick Cf. F. fdt de girojie. 

With the plural form fusses cf. for fists. It is 

somewhat doubtful whether the first quot belongs to this 
word.] 

(See quot. 1657,) 

2422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Prlv. Prht. (E. E. T. S.) 540 
Moche worth is the lytwary y-makyd offuste and aloes, for 
that fuste confortyth the stomake .. Then seihe he fusle in 
Wynne, and drynke hit eriy, 2597 GzRKROzHerbal m. cxliv. 
2352 Those grosse kinde of Cloucs . . which of the ancients 
are called Fusti, whereof W'c baue englished them Fusses. 
i6S7 Coles Adam in Eden cxxxiv. 199 Those [Cloves] 
that do abide longer on the trees .. being called by most 
Fusse.s, yet some call the stalks of the Cloves Fusses. 
Ibid. Table, .Fusses or Fusts. 

Fust, sb."^ Obs. exc. dial. [var. of First /A] 
The ridge of the roof of a house : see quot. 1819. 

xyoTMoxoN Aleck. Exerc. 142 The Fus.t of the House. 
2819 Nicholson Diet. Archif,. Fusty a term used in Devon- 
sliire, and perhaps in some oiner counties, for the ridge of 
a house. 

tPust, Obs. [short f. Fustic.] Fustic. 

1682 Wheler foum. Greece w. 307 There groweih Fust 
also, or Yellow-wood, used to dye with. 

Fust (fj'st), V. Obs. exc. dial. Also Foist r.- 
[f. Fust jA.I i, j.J iulr. To become mouldy or 
stale-smelling; csp. a. Of corn: To become 
mouldy; alsoy^. b. Of wine: To taste of the 
cask ; also 

at$9z H. Smith Sernt. (1637)440 As the Manna which 
the jewes gathered over an Homer did them no good, but 
mould and fust. 2604 Shaks. //am, iv. iv, 39 (Qo. 2) He 
tliat made vs .. gauc vs not That cap.'ibilitie and god-like 
re.ison To fust in vs vnvsd. 17SS Johnson, Fust, to 
grow mouldy ; to smell ill. 2799 G. Sihith Laboratory I. 
429 To prevent wine from fusting, otherwise tasting of the 
cask. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss.y Fust, to mould as corn does. 
Hence Pu'sted ppl, a. « Fusty 1, 

1597-8 Bp. HALL. 5 Vr/. IV. V, 217 Offusied hoppes rrowlost 
for lack of sale. 2622-51 Burton Anat, Mel 1. ii. 1. vi. 63 
If the spirits of the brain be fusted . . the children wull be 
fusted in the brain ; they will be dull, .all their lives. 2799 
G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 43a To restore a wine fusted, or 
tasting of the cask. 2897 G. Maci>onaij5 Salted with Fire 
203 To me it was like the fuistit husks o’ the half-faimisht 
swine I 

Fust, obs. f. of Fist sh?, var. of Foist ji.l Obs. 
Enstage (fo'sti-fls'. Cape Colony, [f. Fust sb. 
+ -AOE.] ‘ The vats, tubs, and all the wooden uten- 
sils used in making wine ’ lAtS. Let. Kov. 1865). 

2868 Crt/p ff Natal AVtox 7 Dec. 28 A large vintage in 
prospect, and no fustage in which to store it. 

Fustanella (Iwtanefla). Also fastinolla, 
fujrtanolle, (badly) fustonolli. [a. It. lingua 
franc-n fustanella^ dim. of the name by which the 
garment is known in Greece and Turkey; mod.Gr, 
^iVtxipi, Albanian fustan, believed to be x It. 


fuslagno Fustian.] A stiff full petticoat of white 
cotton or linen worn by men in Modern Greece. 

2^9 Curzos J'isiis Monast. 266 Gentlemen in dirty 
white jackets and fustanclla-s. 2854 B. Taylor Lands of 
Saracen 359 The spruce young Greeks whose snowj* fus- 
tanelles were terribly bespatiered, came off much %Yorse. 
1866 Felton Anc, ff Mod, Gr. 11 , 11, vii.4C7ThePellecari.i 
. .walking jauntily along the Street of /Eolus. .in lassellcd 
fez, embroidered jacket, snowy fu.stanelli. 2882 G. F. Arm- 
strong Garl.fr. Greece, Brigand Pamass. 10 You see him 
yonder.. his fustinella white and bright as it should be. 
Hence rnstane'Uaed n., we.aring a fustanella. 
2853 Felton Fam. Lett. xli. (1S65) 310 He was a fusti. 
nellied fellow, with a villainous., look. 1883 A.J. Evans in 
Archaeol. (1884) XLIX. 24 Tliese fustanella’d peasants. 
Fuste, obs. form of Fist sb.^ 

+ Fu*ster, Obs. Al 50 5fuystour, 6fustar,6-7 
foystor. [a. N.F. fusier,fityster, f. fust (mod.F. 
flit') piece of wood. In continent.nl OF. fustier 
had the wider sense of worker in wood, -carpenter, 
etc.] A saddle-tree-maker. 

[1309 Lib. Cusium. Lend. (Godef.), Que nul fuster face 
arzons de seles, sinoun de quarter.] 2^5 in York Alyst. 
Introd.26 Fuyslours. 253oPALSGR.223/2rustarthatmaketli 
saddell trees, hastier. 2598 Sszow Stinu (1603) 542 Foystors, 
the wardens and two persons, one mes'.e. xfiem D. Rogers 
Harl, AfS. 1944 If. 26 in Dtgby Alyst. (1882) Forewords 22 
Sadlers, fusters. 2611 Canterbury Mar'rtage Liccnces^\%l) 

7 Oct., Joh'em Morcetur de Challock, ffusier. 

t Fu-sterer. Obs. ra: = prec. 

x6oo Chester PL (E. E. T. S.) i. 7 Saddlers and ffusterers. 

Fusteric (fu’slerik). [f, Fust-et, after ittr- 
meric.'] The colouring matter of fustet. Cf.FusTiK. 

i860 l/re's Diet. Arts II. 318 This wood contains a 
large quantity of yellow colouring matter, named fusteric. 

Fustet (fu'stet). [a. F. fustet, ad. Vr.fusiet^ 
F>Yi. fusieie, an etymologizing corruption (as if dim. 
of Ft. fust, Sp, fusle stick, piece of wood) of the 
Arab, source of Fustic.] A small European shrub 
(^Rhus Cotinus')^ from which a yellow dye is ex- 
tracted; called young fustic. (See quots.) 

2821 Ure Diet. C/ietu.^ Fustet, the wood of the rhus 
cOtinus, or Venus's sumach, yields a fine orange colour, 
but not at all durable. 1828 in Webster. 2853 Ure Dfd, 
A ris 1 . B34 Fustet, the wood of the rhxts cotinus, a fugitive 
yellow dye. Ibid. I. 837 Fustic, the old fu.stic of the English 
dyer, as the article fustet is their young fustic. 

Fustian and a. Forms: 3 fustone, 
4-5 fustain, 4 fustayn, 4-6 fustiane, -yan(e, 
fusteii(e, (5 fuatien, fustyn, 6 fustin, fuschaSn, 
fustheyn,fushtyayiie,fustyam,fusteen,fostei 3 , 
Sc. fuBtean), 5-7 fustion, -yon, 4- fustian, [a. 
OF. fnstaxgne, -awe, mod.F. futaine fern.* Fr. 
fnsiani, Sp. fustan, Pg. fusiao. It. fustagno, repr. 
med.L. {pnnnus) fustancus, {tela) fustdnea\ cou* 
jecturally derived from Postal, the name of a suburb 
of Cairo where cloth was manufactured.] 

A. sh. 

1 . Formerly, a kind of coarse cloth made ofeottoA 
and flax. Now, a thick, twilled, cotton cloth with 
a short pile or nap, usually dyed of an olive, leaden, 
or other dark colour. 

c 2200 Trin. Coll, Ifom.\i>-i,D^ meshakele ofmedeme fusl.-ine 
Irr/rr/i.fustani). 01386 Chaucer ProL 75 Of fustvan he 
wered a gepoun. c 1450 il/zr/m 279 HU clothinge was blakke 
fustyan with bendes on the sJeues. 2502 Privy Purse E.r/. 
Eliz. of J'orvC-(i83o) 16, ij yerdes of while fust j an for sokkes 
for the Quene. 2558 Wilis fp luv. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 162, 
ij blanketts of fuslheyn. 1586 Shaks. Tam. Shr. tv. t. 49 
Where’s the Cooke . . the seruingmen in their new fustian. 
2658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. ji. xxix. 140 Commonly I u.sed 
..some pieces of fustions, cutting tfiem of two fingers 
breadth. 1696 J. F. A/erchaut’s ll'arc-ho. 8 Dimctty .. 
which is called Pilliis Fustian, is of great use to put. 
Feathers in for Pillows. x86o Ail Tear Round No. 44.418 
Fustian and corduroy that was neither sound nor fragrant. 

fb. A blanket made of this material. Obs. 

2424 E. E, Wills (1882) 56, I wuU he hauc to be oonc bed 

a peyre fuslyans. C2460 J. Russell Dk. Nurture 922 
Fustian and shells clcne by sight and sans ye ta«t. 24^ 
Househ. (2790) 222 Then slmll the yeoman of ihestuffc 
take a fustian .. & ca.sle it upon the bedd .. ft the shccte 
likewise . . then lay on tlie other shccte . . then lay on the 
over fustian above. 1500 luv. in Ann. Reg. (1768) 134 A 
paire of old Fustians. 

fc. rnstlan of ITaplcs. Also 6 fustian in 
naples or aplis, fustyan[e aples or tTapes, ftoslt' 
naple 5 jfustianapes,fuslniapes, G-’; fustian anafts 
or an apes. App. a kind of cotton velvet. Cf. 
A-nafes. Obs. 

Rolls of Parlt. V. 505 Fustian, bu'^tian, nor fustian 
ofNapuls. 1534 in Eng. Ch. Furniture (I’e.acock 2866)207 
A ncwcusshion of fustian in nanles. 2594 Bi.vsr>r.vn.E.rerc. 

V. iii. (ed. 7) 533 Fusiianapes of Vellurcs. and of Wool, Bayc«, 
Silke, Parchment lace, Sarcenet ana Inkle. 1575 . 
a \€zj (see A-nafes]. 

2 t, fig. Inflated, turgid, or inappropriately lofty 
language ; speech or writing composed of high- 
sounding words and phra.ses; bombast, rant; m 
early use also fjargon, made-up language, gib- 
berish, For the development of sense cf 11 oMUA«t. 

<rrs9o Mari-out A’rtw//. tv. 76 lf*ag. Let thy left eye ^ 
diameiarily fixed uron mj^riglii heel, with tjuasi resfigiit 
nosiris insistere. Ctotm. God forgive me, he jpeaks Dutch 
fustian. 1599 B. JcNSoN Ev. Man out of his Humour iii. I, 
Prithee Icl^ talk fustian a little, and gull them. 26*1 IlfuTOS 
Anat. Mel, n. Hi.lL (1651)316 Jf be can.. wear hi* clothes m 
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fashion . . talk big fustian. 1651 Cleveland Poems 41 With 
humble service, and such other Fu.stian. x68i Dryden 
Friar Ded., I am much deceiv’d if this be not abominable 
fustian, that is, thoughts and words ill sorted, and without 
the least relation to each other. 17^ Pope Prol. Sat. 187 
And he, whose fustian’s so sublimely bad, It is notPoetry, but 

? rose run mad. a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1848) 

. viii. Ill Glover. .uttered a speech in most heroic fustian. 
1822 Hazlitt TabU-t. Ser. ii. y. (1869) 123 They flounder 
about between fustian in expres.sion, and bathos in sentiment. 

Forin. June 838 It was all nonsense, and the basest 
kind of political fustian, 
b. occas. Clap-trap. 

1880 Beaconsfield Endymion xci, Sensible Englishmen 
..looked upon the whole exhibition as fustian. 

3. (See quot.) 

1832 Hone Year Bk. 62 Rum fustian is a ‘ night-cap 
made precisely in the same way [as egg-flip], 

4. Comb.f as fustian^inaker ; fustian^clad^ ^suited 
adjs. Also fustian-cutting, the action or process 
of cutting the surface-threads of weft of fustian ; so 
fustian-cutter, one who performs this ; *)• fustian- 
man, a fustian-maker ; fustian-picker, a workman 
who dresses fustian. 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lend. 54 *Fustian clad men, 
1884 Chesh. Gloss.., *Fustian cutter, one who finishes off 
fustian by cutting it to a sort of velvetly pile. 1855 Mrs. 
Gaskell North ^ S. xvii, Where is your sister? Gone 
*fustian-cutting. 1704 Land. Gas. No, 3987/4 Robert Dunn, 
of Bolton in Le Moors.. ^Fustian-maker. 1720 Ibid. No. 
2909/8 William Nabbs, late of Hallifax, *Fustianman. 
1863 Public Opinion 21 Jan. 55/1 If the makers of lucifer- 
matches are not henceforth to be poisoned. .nor •fustian- 
pickers to be rendered deformed by bad conditions of work. 
1891 Daily News 26 Dec. 5/5 A gardener . . assisted by one 
of his •fustian-suited fellows, is staking and pruning a tree. 
B. adj, 

1. [altrib. use of the sb,] Made of fustian. 

*537 PffO' JYills (Camden) 128 Item I geve to WylHam 
Bolo'f my fosten doblett. 1354 Ibid. 144 A paicr of fustian 
blankets. x6ii Coryat Crudities 465 For my clothes being 
but a threadbare fustian case were so means. 27x2 Steele 
sped. No. 498 ? 3 A lively young fellow in a fustian jacket. 
*753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1781) 63/2 For all my bit of 
a fustian frock.. I have more dust in my fob, than all these 
powdered sparks put together. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. 
(1828) IV. 538 Tne plain fustian jacket used by English 
sportsmen. x8s9 Thackeray Virg^m xxii, He wore a plain 
fustian cloak. 

fiS' * 5®9 Pappe m Hatehd (1844) 39 Botching in such 
frize iestes vppon fustion earnest, 2392 G. Harvey Pierce's 
Super, X58, I could smile at a frise jest when the good man 
would be pleasurable and laugh at fustion earnest when the 
merry man would be surly. 1883 E. W, Lightner in 
Harper's Mag, Mar, 533/t To gain some individuality 
which will remove the impression that it is a fustian counter- 
part of a genuine and admirable fabric. 

b. dial, (See quot., and cf, Fustiany.) 

1730 W, Ellis Husb. III.i. 66 There are four several 
sorts (of Marl], viz.— the Fustian, the Cowshit, the Black- 
steel, and the Shale: The Fustian Sort 1 $ an Earth com- 
posed of a fat Loam and Sand, of a reddish Colour. 

2. Of language ; Of the nature of fustian ; 
ridiculously lofty in expression ; bombastic, high- 
flown, inflated, pompous. fAlso, belonging to 
cant or made-up jargon, 

1392 Greene Upst. Courtier yj Then comes he out., 
with his fustian eloquence. 1398 FLORio,il/i>«///r, a roguish 
or fustian word, a word in pedlers French, signifying wenches. 
1610 B. JoNSON Alch. IV. ii, Haue 'hem vp, and shew 'hem 
Some fustian booke, or the d?rke glasse. x5z3 Cockeram 
Premon., The fustian termes, vsed by too many who study 
rather to bee heard speake, than to vnderstand themselves. 
x66o Howell Lex. Tetragl., Fustian Language, Barra- 
gouin; la lingua furbesca; Jerigon9a. 1670 Cotton 
noK It. VII. 329 The Queen . . writ a Letter to the Duke 
in a fustian style. 1748 Anson's Voy. iii. vii. 482 Notwith- 
standing the fustian eulogiums bestowed upon them by 
the Catholic Missionaries. X838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. v. 
II. § 73. 229 Pope censures the haste, negligence and fustian 
language of Chapman. X884 J. Sharman Hist. Swearing 
ii. 26 The fustian ornament of somewhat spirited talk, 
b. Hence of a writer or speaker. 06 s. 

(XS97; see 3.] X693 Dryden Persiusv. g Let Fustian Poets 
with their Stuff be gone. 2782 J. Warton Ess. Pope II. x. 
149 note. Ridiculing the false pomp of fustian writers. 

fc. Fusiian ftinie', a great display of auger. 
So fustian anger. Ohs. 

*553 Bale Vocacyon 30 b, The Treasurer, beynge in hys 
fustene fumes, stoughtely demaunded a determinate answere. 
1583 Stanyhurst /Ends 11. (Arb.) 46 With fuming fustian 
anger. i6z6 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1620) 3 Vpon this the 
Monke in a Spanish fustian-fume, erj-ea out. 1682 N. O. 
Boileau's Luirin iv. 173 The Chanter netled heard in fustian 
fume Rejoyning (Jirard thus saweily presume. 

3. Worthless, soiry, pretentious. 

1323 Skelton Carl. Laurel 1206 This fustian maistres and 
this giggishe gase. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n, iv. 203 
Thrust him downe stayres, I cannot endure such a Fustian 
Rascall. 1600 Dr. Dodypoll 1. 1 . in BuUen O. PI. III. 103 
A fustie Potticarle ever at hand with his fustian drugges, 
1632 Lithcow Trav. iii. 108 Now what a selfe Losungeous 
fellow hath this fustian companion proved. 1861 K. H. 
Digby ChahelSt. John (1863) 325 The fustian rascal and his 
poor lack-linen mate. 
i*b. * Made Up *, imaginary. Ohs. 
x6oo B. JoNsoN Cynthias Rev. (1692) Induction, The 
scene Gargaphie; which I do vehemently suspect for some 
fustian country. 

+ 4. Sc. ? Coarse, plain, homely. Obs. rare—^, 
X54Q Compl. Scot. vl. 43 Thai hed na breyd hot ry caikis 
and fustean skonnis maid of flour. 

Hence Pn stianed a., clothed in fustian ; Pn's- 
tianist, one who writes fustian ; ru’stiaaize v, 
VOL. IV. 


intr., to write fustian; Pu’stlany a. diaL (see 
quot., and cf. Fustian B. i b). 

1642 yixytori Apol.Smect. viii, Preferring the gay rankness 
of Apuleius, Arnobius, or any modem Fustianist, before the 
native Latinisms of Cicero. 1830 O. W. Holmes Poet's 
Lot 4^To get a ring, or some such thing, And fustianize 
upon it, 2849 Alb- Smith Pottleton Leg. 62 The fus- 
tianed keeper winked at the gorgeous Roman warrior. 
1883 T. Hardy IVessex T, in Longm. Mag, I. 572 Hob- 
nailed and fustianed peasantry. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Fustiany, 
applied to sand with a good deal of earth (the colour of 
fustian) in it, that prevents its being used for mortar. 

Fustic (fo'stik). Also 6-7 fusticko, (7 fust- 
wick, 8 fustoc, -uc), 7-9 fustick. [a. Y.fustoc, 
a. Sp. fustoc, a. Arab. j|“ — • fusiuq, ad. Gr. 
maranr} PISTACHIO. The name was transferred from 
the pistachio to the closely-allied sumach-tree 
(AVi«j Colinttd), and thence to another tree which 
resembles the latter in yielding a yellow dye.] 

1. The name of two kinds of wood, both used for 
dyeing yellow, a. The wood of the Venetian 
sumach (^Rhtis Cotinus). Now only with defining 
word, young or Zanie fustic, b. The wood of 
the Cl^rasiis {Cklorophora, Maclurd) iinctoriaoi 
America and the West Indies. Sometimes called 
for distinction old fustic. 

2543 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 123 Steles (of arrows] be 
made of dyuerse woodes, as. .Fusticke (etc-]. \6^6 Royalist 
Composition Pafiers (yorksh.Archzeol.Soc.) II. 47 In goods 
viz. Oyles, Mainers, Gales, Copperis, Retwood, ffustwick, 
2632 Perfect Account No. loi. 2071, 2 Cannestrees of 
Cochinele, a good quantity of Fustick. 2729 De Foe Crusoe 

I. xvi, It was very like the Tree we call Fustic. 2757 Dyer 
Fleece (1807) 97 The snowy web is steep'd, with grains of 
weld, Fustic, or logwood, mix'd, or cochineal. 2822 J . Smyth 
Prad. of Customs (2821) 290 Fustick imported from the 
Greek islands is in very small sticks, and is denominated by 
the trade young Fustick. 2838 T. Thomson Ckem, Org. 
Bodies 414 Before fustic can be employed as a dye-stuff, 
it must be cut into chips. 2870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm. 218 
Fustic is brought to market in long pieces or logs. 

2. A yellow dye extracted from the wood of the 
fustic trees. 

2838 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 367 The dye termed Fustic 
. . is extracted from the wood of a species of Mulberry tree. 
2863 Life in South II. 306 Fustii^ and copal, with other 
dyes and varnishes. 

3. attrib., as fustic- tree, ^wood. 

2630 Capt. Smith Trax>. < 5 - Adv. xxvL 56 Fusticke trees 
are very great and the wood yellow, good for dying. 2722 
tr. Pomd's Hist. Drugs I. 70 The People of Provence and 
Italy, after thw have peel’d off the Bark, sell the Fustick 
Wood, 2756 P. Browne farnaica 3^9 The Fustic tree. 
This is a fine timber wood, and a principal ingredient in 
most of our yellow dyes. 

Fustiea (ft^ stid). [f. Fusty -ed ’.] Made 
fusty ; deprived of brightness or freshness. 

2376 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 11. vi. 242 b, Affections 
and perplexities .. making him to loke iyke syluer a! fustyed 
w^h chimney soote. 

Fustigate (fP'stig<rH), v. Now humorously 
pedantic, [f. L. fustigdt- ppl. stem of fusitgdre 
to cudgel to death, f. fustis cudgel.] trans. To 
cudgel, beat, 

2636-81 Blount Glossogr,, Fustigate, to beat with a staff, 
to^ cudgel, a 1662 Fuller Worthies (2662) 236 Falling out 
with his Steward.. and fustigating.him for his faults. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. lu. viiu (2872) 131 These serpent- 
haired Extreme She P.airiots do now.. shamefully fustigate 
her. 2832 R. F. Burton Goa 168 Our panting steeds, whom 
the Vetterino was fustigating. *879 Brit. Med. fml. 
31 May 813 She may now leave the business to the small 
patient himself, provided he be old and sensible enough to 
fustigate himself systematically. 

Jig. (absol.) 2888 Sat. Rev. 2 Tune 667 He brands, he 
bruises, he fustigates; he stamps his victims ridiculous. 

Hence ru'stiffated ppl, a. Also ru’stigator, 
one who fustigates or beats (another). 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Fustigated, beaten with a Cudgel. 
2863 Pall Mall G, 8 Nov. g We shall hear by an early mail 
of the magistrate himself having been assaulted, .as soon 
as the gallant fustigator is liberated on bail. 

Fustigatiou (fpstig^-J^n). £ad. L, fusttgd- 
tion-etn, n. of action f. fusitgdre to Fustigate. Cf. 
Y .fustigaiionT^ The action of cudgelling or beating. 

*563-37 Foxe a. ^ M, (1596) 6<^/z This penance . . to be 
done, .that is to say, six fustigations or dtsplings about the 
parish church of Aldborough. 1614 SeldeN Titles Hon. 64 
That ijunishment of Fustigation was it seems, instituted by 
Antoninus and Commodus. 1667 Earl of Bristol Elvira 

II. in Hazl, Dodsley XV. 32 Heaven send him a light hand 
To whom my fustigation shall belong. 27x3 tr. C’tess 
D'Annoy's IVks. 205 Don Pedro cry'd so loud at that 
fustigation. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II, iv. i, Martyrdom 
not of massacre, yet of fustigation. 2860 J. C. Jeaffreson 
Bk. about Doctors 1 . 7 For many centuries fi^tigatlon was 
believed in as a sovereign remedy for bodily ailments. 

fS' *858 Motley Corr. (1889) I. 249 Lord Clarendon in 
the Lord.s administered a most serious fustigation. 
t Fustila’xiail. Obs. Ononce-wd.) [? Comic 
formation on next.] ? =next, 

2397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. i. 66 iQo, x6oo) Away you 
scullian, you rampallbn, you fustilarian (2623 Fustillirian], 
ile tickle your catastrophe. 

Fustllugs (ft^'stil^gz). Obs. exc. dial, [?f. 
Fusty a. + Lug in the sense of something heavy or 
slow.] A person, osp. a woman, of gioss or corpu- 
lent habit ; a fat, frowzy woman. 

2607 C. tr. Estienne's World 0/ Wonders Pref. 10 The 
country swains contentingthemselues though they haue not 


the fairest, take the woodden-fac’d wenches and the ill- 
fauourd-foule-fustilugs for a small summe. 1621 Burton 
Anat, MeL in. ii. iv. i. (1651) 510 Every lover admires his 
mistress, though she be. .a vast virago, or. .a fat fustylugs. 
2639 tr. yuniuf SinStigmat. xv. 39Y0U may dayly see such 
fustilugs walking in the streets, like so many Tunnes, each 
tnp^og^upon two pottle pots. 2746 Exmoor Scolding xiZ 
(L- D. S.) Ya gurt Fustilugs ! 2778 Ibid. G\os5.,Fusty’lugs, 
—spoken of a big.boned Person, — a Great foul Creature. 
2867 W. F. Rock yim an' Nell Ixii. (E. D. S. N0.76) ‘ Nell 
isn't a gurt fustilugs O’ cart-hoss heft, an’ hulking dugs.' 

Pustin (fo’stin). Chem. [f. Fust-ic or Fust-et 
+ -IN.] ‘ The name given by Preisser to the colour- 
ing matter of Rhus Cotinus' (Watts Diet. Ghent. 
1864 ). Cf. Fusteric. 

Fustie (f*>'s'l), sb. Sc. and dial. Also fusale. 
[onomatopoeic; cf. Fuss, Bustle.] (See quots.) 
So ru’stle V. dial., to make a fuss; ru'stling* 
ppl, a. dial., fussing, fussy. 

2832-33 J. Ballantyne in Whisile-Binkie (Scot. Songs) 
Ser. II. 216 Thou jaggy, kittly, gleg wee thing.. Soon 
scamper aff, hap stap an’ fling, Wi’ couring fustie. 2847-78 
Halliwell, Fiissle, a slight confusion. Suffolk, Fustie, a 
fuss, or bustle. Warw. x8^ W. F. Rock Jim an' Nell 
cxxxiv. (E. D. S. No. 76), 2 um foreward, fustling youth. 
2892 Hartland Gloss., Fustie, to make a fuss. 

fFu'stler. Ohs. rare—^. ? =Fuster. 


1605 Depos, in Wells Depos. (MS.), Johannes Webb, de 
Brushford in comite Somerset, Fustier. 

Fusty (fp'sti), a. Also 6 fewsty; and see 

Foibty. [f. Fust sb.'^ 2.] 

1. That has lost its freshness, stale-smelling, 
musty, a. Of a wine-cask or vessel. Also of the 
wine : Tasting of the cask. Obs. exc. dial. 

2398 TREViSAi?<zr//;. De P. R. 111. xii. (1495) 57 Wyne and 
other licour takythinfeccionof avessell that is fusty. 2520 
Whitinton Vulg. (2527) 15 The wyne bottell is somwhat 
fusty. 2602 Holland /*//«>' II. 252 To renue their wines, 
and make them seem fresh and new, after they haue by 
long lying gotten a fusty rotten tast. 2626 Surfl, & 
Markh. Country Farme 617 To restore againe into his 
former and sound estate, the Wine that is growne fat, 
fustie, and hath taken winde. 2877 Holdeniess Gloss., 
Fusty, musty; fetid; stale: generally applied to malt 
liquors, or vessels containing them. 

Jig. 2645 Milton Colasi, (2852) 375 His farewell, which 
is to be a concluding taste of his jabberment in law, the 
flashiest and the fustiest that ever corrupted in such an 
unswill’d hogshead. 

b. Of bread, com, meat, etc. : Smelling of mould 
or damp. 

2492 Caxton Vitas Patr,(i4gs) 6 He..founde brede. .the 
whyche was not fayre,bui fusty and spotted. 2545 Ascham 
Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 76 If a feaste . . had fewsty and noughty 
bread, all the other daynties shulde be vn.sauery. 2590 
Bp. W, Barlow Three Semt. Ii. 59 Who had rather the 
come should waxe fustie in their garners then to sell it out. 
2606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. i. xxx If he knocke out either of 
your braines, be were as good cracke a fustie nut with no 
kernell. 2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv, (2746) 
33p You must not presently mould up your Meal after 
binding.. nor keep it too long, lest it prove fusty. 2884 
y. Bull's Neighh. in True Light xii. 88 He will take a 
piece of diseased horse or fusty beef, and make a ragoiit 
that will cause you to smack your Hps. 

Jig. i6soTrapp Comm, Numbers xx. xi That fusty, swell- 
ing, sowring, spreading corruption of nature and practice. 

2. Ofpersons, places, etc.: Having an unpleasant, 

* close or ‘ stuffy ' smell such as arises from dirt, 
dust, or damp. 

a 2529 Skelton Agsi. Garnesche 77 Fusty bawdyas. 
2602 B. JoNsoN Poetaster in. iv, Hang him, fustie Satire, 
he smells all goat. 2602 znd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. 
iv. 2233 Farewell musty, dusty, rusty, fusty London. 
£■2648-50 B^k-cwn K\T Barnabees yrtil. Xva, Ins are nasty, 
dusty, fustie. 2798 A. Seward Lett. (t8ii) V. 147 Old 
fusty stuff-beds. 1840 Lady GranvilleZit?/. Jan. (1894) II. 
299 Intense heat in the mild, fusty weather. 2842 Dickens 
in Forster Life 111. 101 Dirty clothes-bags musty, moist and 
fusty. 2848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. iv. iv, Stifling her 
with fusty sighs. 2861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf w, A 
fusty old gown which had been about college probably for 
ten generations. 

3. Jig. That has lost its freshness and interest ; 
bearing marks of age or neglect ; of old-fashioned 
appearance or behaviour, ‘ fogeyish '. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. i. iii. 161 At this fusty stuffe, The 
large Achilles .. laugbes out a lowd applause. 2609 W. M. 
Man if: Moone (1857) 84 'Frue is the proverbe, though fustie 
to fine wits. 2674 J. D. Math. i. in Dtyden's Wks. 1S84 
VIII. 513 All pretty Ladies will shun thee for a fusty Hus- 
band. 2728 Carey Song in Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb. iv. 
If 1 stay 'till 1 grow gray. They’ll call me old Maid, and 
fusty old jade. 2743-4 Mrs. Delany Let. to birs. Dewes 
in Life 4 Corr. 249 Old fusty physicians, you know, are 
full of ceremony. 2782 Miss Burney Cecilia x. x, what 
could ever induce you to, give up your charming estate for 
the sake of coming into his fusty old family 1 2833 Te>'nv. 
SON Poems 153, 1 forgave you all the blame, Musty Lhri^* 
topher ; I could not forgive the praise, Fusty Chrisiopher. 
x8^ Mrs. Gore Fascin. 264 Ivdtoriere is too good a 

. . to lose his time with fusty Latin and Greek. 2883 
Words 283 The doctors say we get musty and fusty if we 
stay in one place. , — i 

fb. ? Ill-humoured, peevish, dull. Obs. rare . 
2668 Pepys Diar}' 18 June, My wife still m a 
fusty humour, and crying, and do not tell me p > 

“ t c. Used as s6.: K‘ seedy ’ ?/«<>"■ 

as fusty -framed, -looltttig, -rtisly adjs. 
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1593 TeU-Troik's N. V. Gi/l 4 After the finishinge of 
•whose fustic framed speech. 1782 Cowper Let, to Umvm 
5 Jan. in Life 1804 III. 110 But what .shali we .say of his 
(Johnson’s] fusty-rusty remarks upon Henry and Emma? 
*877 M. M- Grant Sun-Maid i, A fusty-Iooking old per. 
sonage with a large umbrella. 

Hence Pn*stily adv,^ I*u'stiness ; also (jocnlar 
nonce-wds.) ru'sticate v.j to make fusty ; Pu*s- 
tified tJ.==FuSTT a, 3 . 

1526 Housch. Ord, (17M) 218 Item, that the Brewers doe 
brew good and seasonable stuff without V/ecveU or Fus- 
tines, x66i Fuller U^orthies (1840) III. 333 If any 
fusliness be found in his writings, it comes not from the 
grape, but from the cask, ax'jzx Lisle Hush. (1752) 369 
'Tis not only the loss of those grains that actually grow, 
but a foulness and fustiness also. 1835 Beckford Recoil. 
150 This most consequential of equerries .. invited us .. 
to screen ourselves from the meridian heats . . Preceded 
by the right pompous and fustificd equerr>', we diverged 
from the mended track. 1839 Blackw, Mag. XLVI. 734 
When there was a sort of golden age . . and shepherds had 
nothing to do but pipe . . The country’ pipes now-a-days, 
are terribly fusticated with tobacco. 1864 Realm 18 
May 8 We have so Jong associated him fan actor) svith 
Melter Moss, that rustiness and fustiness seemed a normal 
part of his being. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 30 A student, 
and smells fustily of books, as an inveterate smoker does of 
tobacco. 1883 J, Path Thicker than IRaler 151 The one 
is fustiness, the other is skimpiness. In the former case 
.. the air is rather difficult to breathe. Flue is everywhere. 
Eusun, obs. form of Foison. 

Eu'SUre. rare~°. [ad. l^.fiisura founding, f. 
fttndlre to fonnd (metals).] Fusing, smelting. 

1727 Bailev vol. II, Pnsure, a flowing or melting of 
Metals. Hence in mod. Diets, 
tFut, int. Obs. [? an instinctive exclamation; 
but cf, I‘'ooT sb. I b.] Used to express surprise. 

1602 Marston Ant. ff Mel, n. Wks. 1856 I. 23 Fut, how 
he tickles yon trout under the gilles. Ibid. iii. 35. 

Put, obs. and Sc. form of Foot. 
pTltcliel(l (fp’tjSl). [Of obscure origin. 

Possibly repr. some compound of Foot ; cf. folefoot^ ‘ the 
hind end of a pole which goes into the cleaves of the 
futchels ’ (Knight),] 

One of the pieces of timber carrying or supporting 
the shafts, or pole, or splinter-bar of a carriage. 

*794 W. Feltom Carriag^es (i8or> I. 50 The futchels are 2 
lignt timbers fixed in The fore axeltree bed. 1851 Illustr. 
Catal, Gt. Lxhib. I.260 Friction plates attached to futcheils. 
3853 Ure Diet, Arts (ed. 4) II. 940 The futchel or socket 
for the pole of the carriage, must also be jointed to the 
middle of the fore-axletree bed and splinter bar. 1876 
VoYLE Mil, Did, (ed. 3), Futchels are strong pieces of wood 
or iron, three in number, uniting the splinter-bar and the 
axle-tree bed of a gun-carriage or Umber. 

+ Eute, V. Obs.—''- _ [? cohoio.] intr. To whistle. 
cx6so Robin Hood 5a in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 29^ Now 
fute on, fute on thou cutted fryar..it is not the futing in 
a fryers fist that can doe me any ill. 

Pute, obs. Sc. form of Food, Foot. 

Pute, Putorer, van Feute, Fewteeer, Obs. 
Puther, -ir, obs. forms of Fother sb, 

Putllorc (f^7 )’f»ik). Alsofutbark,-ork. [Named 
from the first six letters, /J p or cr, r, ^’.3 The 

Runic alphabet, 

3853 D. Wi^oN Preh. Ann. (1863) IT. iv. iv. 285 The 
name futhork is applied to all systems of phonetic .signs of 
the Teutonic Stock, for the same reason as those of classical 
derivation arc called alph.ibet. 3865 Lubbock Prek. Times 
App. (1878) 618 We possess no less than 61 Runic Futhorcs. 
3858 G. STErnENs Runic Mon. I. p. vH, Shown by a couple 
of the later futhorcs. 

Plltile (fij/’til, -siD, a. [a. ^.futile or ad. L. 
futilis (more correctly futtilis') that easily pours 
out, leaky, hence untrustworthy, vain, useless, usu. 
supposed to be i.fud- stem of fttndh-e to pour out.] 

1. Incapable of producing any result ; failing 
utterly of the desired end through intrinsic defect ; 
useless, ineffectual, vain. 

ciSSS HARrsviELp Dhorce Hen. fV// (Camden) 252 How 
weak .and fiirile it is . . we have already shown. c37So 
SnF.ssTONn Elegies ix. 31 Disdaining riches as the futile 
weeds. 1758 Johnson' Idler No. 13 f 8 Half the rooms are 
adorned with a kind of futile tapcstiy. 370 * Burke Pres. 
St. Affairs Wks. VIL J13 Render it as futile in its efTecls, 
as it IS feeble in its principle. 1802 S\*i>. S.Mnii fl’ks. (1867) 
I. 32 All complaint is futile which is not followed up by 
appropriate remedies, 1853 C Brontf. KiV/rZ/exvli, These 
strucglcs with the natural character . . may seem futile and 
fruitless, but in the end they do good. 3875 Jowett Plato 
(ed, e) I. 312 An inference that Protagoras cs'aaes bydrawing 
a futile divtinciion between the courageous and the confident. 
1B75 I*.. WiiiTi: Life in Christ Pref. 11878) 13 This is indeed 
an appeal which is made by every futile dreamer. 

2. Occupietl with things ofno\'alue or importance, 
addicted to trifling, lacking in purpose. ? Obs. 

3736 Bolinorboki: Patriot. (1749) These judgments 
and these reasonings may be expected in an age as futile and 
as cornipt asours. 3751 CHF.STEBr. Lett. (1792) HI. 153 The 
noHtc convcr^lion of the men and women of fxshion at 
Paris though not alwaj's very deep, is much less futile and 
frivolous than ours here. Ibid, irjs Frivolous futile people. 
3791 Boswi Lt 27 M.ar. .an. 3775 *Davy has some 

convivLal plcasantr)’ alwul him ; but ’iis a futile fellow.* 
fO. Unable to Ijold one’s tongue^ addicted to 
t.alking, loquacious. Ohs. [From the etymological 
RcnAc, Mc.aky*.] Cf. Fitiuty 3. 

1612 Bacon Pits., Countrll /Arb.) 320 One futile person, 
that maketh it hk glwy to tell, will do more hurt, then 
manic th-st know It their dutie to concealc. i6»S — Simula- 
tion (Afli.) 50S Talkers a'nl Futile Persons. 


4. quasi-jA A futile person. 

3892 T. Duncan Canaanitisk Wosnau x. 330 After all. why 
should he remain for ever among the futiles ? 

Hence PtPtilely adv., rwtileness. 

1727 Bauxy vol. II, Futileness. Futility, Blabbing, 
Silliness, Lightness, Vanity. sSraJ.J. Henry Caw/, agst. 
Quebec 80 Being without arms, and in an unknown countrj’, 
mj* inconsequence and futileness lay heavj’ on my spirit. 
x88i HarpePs Mag. LXIII. 353 Regnault met his death, 
futilcly in almost the last engagement of the war. 1888 Mrs. 
M. Hungerford Hofi. Mrs.Vereker 1. xvii. 232 The Chinese 
lanterns that so liberally, but so futilely, sought to light the 
pleasure grounds. 

PutilitaTian, c-and ji. [A humorous coinage, 
f. Futility, after Utilitarian.] 

A. adj. Devoted to futility or futile pursuits. 
B. sb. One who is devoted to futility. 

1827 Southey in Cl C. Southey ^ Corr. V. 290 If the 
Utilitarians w'ould reason and write like you, they would no 
longer deserve to be called Futilitarians. 1834 — Dociorxxxw 
(1848) 85 The whole race of Political Economists, our 
Malthusites, Benthamites, Utilitarians, or Futilitarians.^ 1873 
F. Hall Mod.Esig. 19 JioiefS\\t word international, intro- 
duced by the immortal Bentham, and Mr. Carlyle's_gz^wa«;fj' 
..are significantly characteristic of the utilitarian philan- 
thropist and of the futilitarian misanthropist, respectively. 
tPuti’litoxiS, Obs.rare'-'^. [irreg. f. Futi- 
HT-Y-h-ous.] = Futile. 

3765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII. xiii, Love is. .one of the 
most Agitating, Bewitching . . Futilitous . . of all human 
passions. 

Futility [ad. F. ftitiliti or L. 

futu,fulHHtatem, f. futtilis : see Futile and -ITT.] 

1, The quality of being futile; triflingness, want 

of weight or importance ; esp. inadequacy to pro- 
duce a result or bring about a required end, in- 
effectiveness, uselessness. , 

1623 CocKERAM, Fuiiliiie, vanitie. 1654 Whitlock Zooio- 
vtia 477 Divine Poems . . might well absolve Poetry of its 
objected Futility, and Levity. 3732 Berkeley .< 4 /a/Z/n v. 
§ 19 Whatever futility there may be In their notions. 1777 
Priestley Disc. Philos. Necess. 204 Shew the futUitj’ of 
these replies, if you can. 1845 M^C^ulloch Taxation it. 
vi. (1852) 253 We have already seen the futility of all attempts 
to assess taxes proportionally to real profits. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) L 317 The manifest futility and absurdity of 
the explanation. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess., Irish 
Cathol. 304 should recognize the futility of contending 
against the most rooted of prejudices. 

2. Disposition to trifle or be occupied %vith trifles, 
incapacity for serious affairs or interests, lack of 
purpose, frivolonsness. 

s6^ Bentley Eoylc Led. iii. a8 The same trifling futility 
appears in their xii Signs of the Zodiack. 3748 Chestekf. 
Lett. (1792) II. civi. 57 If they [diversions] are futile and 
frivolous, it is time worse than lost, for they will give you 
an habit of futility. 1758 Johnson Idler "So. 25 f 11 Leave 
foppery and futility to die of themselves. 2856 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char, xx, (x863> 507 If they go wrong, it is 
from utter futility and incapacityto keep outofharm’s way. 
3866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt IL xxiii. 328 The noisy futility 
that belongs to schismatics generally. 

*1*3. Talkativeness, loquacity, inability to hold 
one’s tongue. Cf. Futile a. 3 . Ohs, 

3640 Watts tr. Bacotis Adv. Learn, vni. ii. 383 The 
Futility of vaine Persons, which easily utter, as well what 
may be spoken, as what should be secreted. 1692 R. 
L’Estrance Fables ccccxxvii, This Fable does not strike 
so much at the Futility of Women in General, as at the 
incontinent Levity of a Prjdng Inquisitive Humour. 

4. Something that is futile. 

3667 Bp. S. Parker Freeff Impart. Censure 100, 1 am sure 
that those Notions., were but grand and pompous Futilities. 
3840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1841) 163 He w.as but a Joud- 
sounding inanity and futility ; at bottom, he ivas not at all. 
1843 — Past 4- Pr. 1. i, His mouth full of loud futilities. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 222 A patchwork of second-hand 
memories is a laborious futility, hard to write and harder 
to re.ad. 3871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 8 To reduce the 
faith to a vague futility. 

Fntilize (fi/J'tilsiz), v. rare. [f. Futile + 
-izE.] traus. To make futile. 

3766 H. Brooke FoolofQual. II, ix. 119 Her whole soul 
I and essence is fuiilized and extracted into shew and super- 
ficials. 1887 R. M. PiiiLLlMORE tr. Du/anloufs Stud. 
Worn. vi. {1869) 35 Not to futilize (if I may be allowed the 
word) the mind of men, who arc already too much inclined 
to futility. 

t Pu’tilOTlS, a- Obs. [irreg. f. h.filli-,fiittil-is 

Futile + -0US.] =Futile. 

1607 S. Hieron Defence \. 171 Diese arguments, .arc futil- 
ous- 1631 R. Byfield Doeir. Sahb. 31 A fulilous distinction 
of of and to. 1643 7>//r /w/bw/rr 30 The Authors, .were 
worthlcsse and mcanc futilous persons. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cohlrr^S It is a most unworthy thing, for men, to spend their 
lives in making fidle-cases for futilous womens phansies.^ 3691 
Washington tr. Milton’s Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 201 Which is 
enough to discover how futilous you arc, to sav, as you have 
done, that it was a Pope, *70^ Bp. Patrick 2 Sam. 

vi. 20 Not \rith a fulilous, lascivious, and petulant joy, but 
with a pious and moderate. 

Futra : see Foctiie. 

Pnttlinff (fytlir)). Kaut. =5 Foot- waling (sec 
Foot sb. 3 f ). 

e\8^ Rudim. Hauig, FooitoalingfOr Fuitling, 

or Ceiling, the inside nlank of the ship’s bottom. 
Buttock (fr tok). Kaut. Also 8 foot-hook, 
[prob., as already suggested in qnot. 1644 , a pro- 
nunciation oi foot-hook (see quol. 1769 ).] 

1. One of the middle timbers of the frame of a 
ship, between the floor and the top timbers. 


1633 CoTGR., Cour-haston . . (in a ship) a crooked peece oF 
tymber, tearmed a Knee, or Futtocke. 1644 Manwai'ring 
Sea-mans Diet., Futtoeks,^\^ word is common!)* pronounced 
but I thinke more properly it should be called Foote-hookes ; 
for the Futtocks are those compassing timbers, which give 
the bredth and bearing to the ship, which are scarfed to the 
ground-timbers. 37^ Falconer Did. Marine (3776), 
Fuilccks,\\\^ middle division of a ship’s timbers; or those 
parts which are situated between the floor and the top- 
timbers.. As the epithet hooked is -.applied .. to several 
crooked timbers in a ship, as the breast-hooks, fore-hooks, 
after-hooks, &c., this term is evidently derived from the 
lowe.st part or foot of the timber and from the shape of the 
piece. 1789 G. Keate Pelesv Isl. 94 The jolly-boat was 
dispatched to., fetch some .timbers for fuliocks. 1832 
^Iarryat A’. Forster iii, Several of the lower futtocks and 
timbers still hung together. 3846 Addison Contracts n. vii. 
§ 2 (3883) 99S The twenty-two broken futtocks of the vessel 
were concealed only by the ballast. C3850 Rudim. NtK'ig. 
(Weale) 320 Futtocks . . are named according to their 
situation, that nearest the keel being called the first futlock ; 
the next above, the second futtock, etc. 

2. Comb., as futtock-vioiild, -rigging, -timber. 
Also futtock-head, -hole, -hoop (see quots.) ; 
futtock-plank = LiMBER-STRAKE ; futtock-plate, 
one of the iron plates crossing the sides of the lop- 
rim perpendicularly, to which the futtock-shrouds 
are secured; futtock-rider (see qnot. 1867 ); 
futtock-shroud, one of the small shrouds which 
secure the lower dead-eyes and futtock-plates of 
top-mast rigging to a band round a lower mast ; 
futtock-staff, -stave (see quots.). 

x86;r Smyth SailoPs Word-hk., * Futtock-head, \n ship- 
building, is a name for the 5th, the 7th, and the 9th diagonals, 
3846 Young Naut. Diet. s. v. Futtock-shrouds, They are 
often formed by a continuation of the topmast rigging 
coming down through holes in the top, called *futiock-noles. 
1867 Smyth Sailors Word-hk., F'uttock-holes, places through 
the top-rim for the futtock-plates, 1874 Knight Did. Meek. 
I. 033 *Futtock-hoop, a hoop encircling the mast at a point 
below the head, and serving for the attachment of the 
shackles of the futtock-shrouds. 3664 E. Bushnell Comfl. 
Shipwright 39 The . . *futtock-Mould is hauled dow'nward. 
1846 Young Naut. Did., Limber-stroke, .sometimes called 
the *futiock-platik. 17^ Falconer Did. Marine (1789) 
M m ij, An Iron band, called the *foot-hook-plate. 3841 R. H. 
Dana Seatnads Man. 106 Fuiiock-plates. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (3789), Eguilteiies . ■*futtocK’riders._ 1867 
Smyth Sailods Word-bk.^ Futtock-riders, when a rider is 
lengthened by means of piece.s batted or scarphed to it and 
each other, the first piece is termed the first futtock-rider, 
the next the second futtock-rldeq and so on. ex86o H. 
Stuart Seaman's Caiech, 17 What is the name of the rigging 
from the necklace to the top rims? *Futtock-rlgging. 1769 
Falconer Did. P/arine (3780) Mmij, A rope called the 
*foot-hook-shroud. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Metsi vi. 33 He 
fell from the star-board futtock shrouds. z86x H. Kingsley 
Ravenshoe vi, Clinging to the futtock shrouds. z84X^ R. H. 
Dana Seaman's Man, so6 *Fuitock-staff, a short piece of 
wood or iron, seized across the upper part of the rigging, to 
which the catharpin legs are secured. 2794 Rigging ^ Sea- 
vtanship 1. 166 *Futto€k-siave, a short piece of rope served 
over with spun-yarn, to which the shrouds are confined at 
the catharpins. 2^x R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. Z07 
*Futioek-iitnhers, those timbers between the floor and navel 
timbers and the top timbers. 

t rTi*turat)le, a. Obs.'-'^ [f. Future 4- -arle.] 
That may happen in the future. 

X655 Fuller CJt. Hist. xi. iii. § 51. 175 What the isyie.. 
would have been, is only known to him. .whose prescience 
extends not only to things future, but futurable, having the 
certain cognisance of contingents, which might, yet never 
actually shall, come to passe. 

f 3E*tltnra'lity. Obs.^^^ [f. mcd.L. y}///7rr7/-fV 
(f. futur-ns future: see •al) + -ity.] Futurity; 
the future (of a person). 

x666 G. Ai.sop Matyland (1869) 101 What the futurallty 
of my days will bring forth, 1 know not. 

Futlire (fi/7*tiuJ, fi;7'tjDi), a. and sb. Also 4 
fatur. [a. OF. and Y.jutur masc.,/w//rr^ fcm., 
ad. 'L.futums, fut. pple. of esse to .be, f. stem fu- 
(see Be etym. 3 ).] 

A- adj. 

1. That is to be, or will be, hereafter. Often 
qualifying a sb., with the sense ; The person or 
thing that is expected to be (what the sb. denotes). 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. 748 Futur tyme, cr I was in 
the snare, Coude I not seen. C1440 Gesta Rom. xxviii. 105 
(Harl. MS.) Vyneger was godc, and that is for prcierit 
tyme ; wyne is gode, and is for the presentc tyme ; and 
niuste shalle be gode, and that is for the future tyme. x6oo 
Hakluyt J'oy. III. 860 There is no likelihood of future 
sedition .. in any of the kingdoms. 1541 Milton Ch. Goz’t. 

I. vii, ITie trifling doubts and jealousies of future sects. 17*5 
Watts Logic 11. v. | 7 We attain the greatest assurance of 
things past and future by divine faith. xSxfi Af. Greekleaf 
Distr. Maine 136 Like cver^* thing future, all speculations 
on this subject must., be in a measure uncertain. 1638 
L3TT0N /f //rr 25, I wish I were the future I.ady Vnrgrave. 
184X-7X T. R. Joses Anim. Kingd. (cd. 4) The jiltie 
embryo bears no resemblance wbaiever to the future animal. 
xB6o Tyndall Glac. 11. xxsl 374 To help future observers 
to place this point bevond doubt, etc. 1882 J. H. Blunt 
RefCh. Eng. II. 42S iTic scries of events which the future 
Cardinal thus indicated In outline. 1884 tr. Lott's Metaph. 
264 If to one and the same consciousness th.at is to b«<»me 
Present which was previously Future fo it. 1805 Aam 
Timet XCVIII. aSo*x The injury ..blighting the puintilT* 
whole future career. 

b. In certain contexts used s/ee. with reference to 
the condition of the soul after dcatli. el future 
state, life : existence after death, esp. as an object 
of belief. 
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1733 Pope Ess, Man i. Contents^ It is partly upon this 
Ignorance of future Events, and partly upon the Hope of a 
Future State, that all his Happiness in the Present depends. 
1799 WiLLES & Durnford Coium. Picas Cases 550 Suppos- 
ing an infidel who believes a God.. but does not believe 
a future state, be examined on his oath. 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols xvii. 207 The theory of a man’s future state depend- 
ing simply on the preponderance of his good or bad actions. 
C. absol. or ellipt , ; esp. in phr. in fntnre. 

Shaks. Timon 1. i. 141 ThreeTalents on the present ; 
in future, all. 1650 Weldon Crt, Jcu. /, 155 It utterly 
cast him out of all favour from the King in future. 1667 
Milton P. L, ni. 78 Him God beholding from his prospect 
high, Wherin past, present, future he beholds. 1808 T. 
Lindley Voy. Brasil 28, I shall be obliged to.. endure a 
dark room in future. 

2. Of or pertaining to time to come; esp.. in 
Gram, of a tense : Relating to time to come ; 
describing an event yet to happen. Also ellipt, 
■(=future tense). 

Future perfect {peiise) \ expressing an event or action 
viewed as past in relation to a given future time. 

1530 Palsgr. 84 The future tens, as je parlerdy.^ 1579 
Fulke Re/ut. Rastell 768 Hee makeih them . . plainer by 
chaunging the pretertence into the future. < 1612 Brinsley 
Pos. /’nr'/'r (1669) 34 What time spe.Tks the Future Tense 
of? A. Of the time to Come. 1633 Earl Manch. Al 
Mondo {i6f}) Man is a future creature, the eye of his 
soule lookes beyond this life. 1708 Brit. Apollo No." 51. 
,1/2 Tho’ the first Aorist be.. used for the second future. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) 1 . 124 The first Future 
Tense. .The second Future. 

^ 3. Loosely used for : Subsequent (to a specified 
past epoch). 

x6oo J. Lane Toni Tehiroih 120 Since those times by 
future times were changed. 1630 R. yohnson's Kingd. .J- 
Coniniw. 114 Scotland . . in times past began at the hloun- 
taine Grampius..But in future times, by the extinguish- 
ment of the Piets, it reached also unto Tweed. *664 Power 
Fxp. Philos. II. 107 Prognosticks. .made good by the future 
event of the E.vperiments. 1858 W. L. Sargant .Sfic. innenf. 
27 This rhapsody will not be intelligible to those unac- 
quainted with St. Simon’s future history. 

B. sh, 

\ 1. pi. Future events. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, v. vi, 133 (Camb. MS.) It.. pro- 
cedith fro preteritz in to futuris. Ibid. 134 It ne hath nat 
the futuris J>at ben nat yit, 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 476 
Providence against all sorts of Futures that fall under our 
Care. 

2. The future, a. Time to come ; future time. 
Phr. For the future \ in all future time. 

c X400 Rom. Rose 5015 Aforn hir she may see In the future 
som^ socour. x6ox Shaks. Alt's Wellve. ii. 63 That what 
in time proceeds, May token to the future, our past deeds. 
X693 Hum, 4* Conv, Tovm 63 All the Fury of Minor 
Cnticks follow, .all his Opinions for the future. 1796 Cant' 
paipts X793-4 n. viii. 52 I'll, .teach him to take better care 
for the future. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t, I. iii. 52 The future is 
.like a dead wall or a thick mist hiding all objects from our 
view. 1878 Morley Crii. Misc. Set. i. Carlyle 197 The 
industrial organization of the future. 

personified. 1821 Shelley Adonais i, Till the Future 
dares Forget the Past. 

b. What will happen in the future, 

1607 Shaks. Timon 11. 1. 157 The future comes apace. 
1732 Popp Ess. Man i. 81 Oh blindness to the future I 
Kindly giv’n. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xxix. (1787) 85 The 
future [is the object] of hope and fear. xSzo Lamb Elia, 
O:^. in Fac., The mighty future is as nothing, being every- 
thing! 1866 Gladstone in Pall Mall G. 28 July (1892) 
1/2 You cannot fight against the future, .time is on our side. 

3. a. A condition in time to come diffeieut (esp, 
in a favourable sense) from the present. 

t8^2 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 61 Every little present 
has its little future for which we live. 1879 Arnold Lt. 
Asia v. 132 Making all futures fruits of all the pasts. iSgt 
C. James Rent. Rigmarole 86 , 1 would soon carve out a 
new future for us both. 

b. The prospective condition (of a person, 
country, etc.). 

1858 Lytton What will he do ? it. viii, My sacrifice to 
Jasper’s future might not have been in vain. 1863 RIarv 
Howitt tr. F. Bremer's Greece I. viii. 263-4 See every- 
thing which belongs to the future of Greece. 1882 PebodV 
Eng. youmalism xx. 152 Its future is a future which . . is 
likely to add fresh lustre to the Newspaper Press. 

4. Gram. ^future tense\ see A. 2 . 

x88x Rutherford Ne^v Phrynichns 405 It affords the 
necessary authority to supply deponent futures to a group 
of verbs, .of which by a singular fatality no future form has 
been preserved. 

6. One who is affianced in marriage, one’s be- 
trothed . [Af ter Y.fuiur, future 
1827 T. Moore Mem. (1854) V. 196 Lord Charles took 
his pretty future to Church this morning to receive the 
sacrament. 

6. Comm, in pi. Goods (esp. com, cotton and 
other produce) and stocks sold on an agreement for 
future delivery. Also, contracts to sell or buy on 
these terms. Also attrib., as in fttUire system. 

x88o Daily Nezvs 10 Nov. 3/8 American futures are in 
better demand. 1883 Manch. Exant. 6 Nov. 4/4 Amongst 
the new developments of the cotton trade, the buying of 
futures may be looked upon as the most prominent. 1888 
Times 26 June 12/1 Coffee very dull on the spot and not 
much done in futures. 1896 Daily Nexvs 22 Sept, 8/4 The 
question on the programme was that of ‘futures'. 1897 
Westni. Gas. 5 Jan. 9/1 The future system had created, .in 
New York- .an enormous market. 

t FxL^ture, v. Obs. [f. Futcue a. ; cf. med.L. 
futnrdre in the same sense.] trans. To make 
future, put off to a future day. Also absol. 


1642 R. Harris Serm, 15 And who knows but that there- 
fore God hath futured other hopes, and frustrated other 
means, to the intent that he might honor this ordinance? 
1646 Trapp Comm, yohn xti. 35 So they trifle, and by 
futuring, fool awray their own salvation. 1647 — Matt, 
x.vv. II Trifling, .with Christ and their souls, futuring their 
repentance, x6so — Gen. xx. 8 So [they] are shut out, with 
the foolish Virgins, for their lingring and futuring. 

Fu’turelesSy a, [f. Future sb, + -less.] 
Without a future, having no future before one. 

1863 All Year Round July 477/1 An animal, a brute 
beast, soulless and futureless, 1879 Howells L. Aroostook 
(1882) I. 141 The ordinary, fulureless young girl. 

t Pu’turely, adv, Obs. [f. Future a:-¥ -lt 2.] 
In future, at a future time, hereafter. Also loosely^ 
at a time later than a certain epoch, thereafter. 

cx6zx Chapman Iliad vi. 201 This field the Lycians 
futurely.,the Errant call’d. 1628 Strafford in Browning 
Life (i8gi) 293 A distinction by which I shall futurely 
govern my self. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exentf*. in. xv. 78 
Jesus, .foretold great sadnesses . . futurely contingent to it. 
1673 Garroway in Debates Ho. of C. (Grey) 11 . 213 As for 
Duncombe's argument of building ships futurely, Money 
may be had. 1793 G. Read in Life «5- Corr. (i 870) 547 ITiat 
I may not be thought concluded from asking for an increase 
of allowance futurely. 

Fa'tnreness. [f. Future a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being future. 

1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind (1869) II. xiv. § 5. 118 You 
have pastness, presenlness, and fntureness. 1875 McCosh 
Scot, Philos, U. 386 Time is pastness, presentness, and 
futureness joined by association. 

Puttirist (fi«‘tiunst), (<x-) Theol. [f. Future 
sb. + -1ST.] One who Sieves that the Scripture 
prophecies, esp. those in the Book of Revelation, 
are still to be fulfilled in the future. 

The sense ‘one who has regard to the future*, given in 
Worcester 1846, and expanded in later Diets., is prob. 
a figment. 

x8^ G. S. Faber Prov. Lett, (1844) I, 88 note. Dr. Todd 
and Mr. Mac-Causland . . are alike stanch Antiprotestant 
Futurists. 1854 D. S. Desprez Apocal. Fulfilled i. 2 We 
have Prffiterists and Futurists— one class of interpreters 
believing that the Apocalypse was fulfilled in the first three 
or four centuries of the Christian aera; another class main- 
taining that, with the exception of the three first chapters, 
none of it is fulfilled. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 227. 
b. attrib. passing into adj. 

1878 H. G. Gujnness End ^ Age Pref. (1880) 5 The 
futurist school of prophetic interpreters. x88t C/i. Times 
25 Feb. 121 To give themselves up .. to idle futurist specu- 
lations. 

Futtiritial (fiKtiuri-Jal), a. Obs.-° [f. 
Futurit-y + -(i)al.] Relating to what is to come ; 
pertaining to future time or events. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Hamilton); hence in mod. Diets. 
Futuritioxi (fi^Jtinri’Jan). Philos, [ad. med, L. 
futnritidn’em, irreg. f. futur^us Future. 

As a metaphysical term the med.L. word is used e. g. by 
St, Bonaventura OPera ed. Peltier 1864 II, 65 b, in dis- 
cussions relating to God’s foreknowledge of events. A 
different sense, =s* the act of forecasting the future *, occurs 
in a letter of Bp. Jewel, i Aug. 1559, in Zurich Lett. ser. i 
(Parker Soc.) App. 22. The Parker Soc. translator renders 
ifewel’s valde deditum fuiuritionibus\iy'm\'^'C\\y addicted 
to futuritions ’ ; but the sense is not otherwise authenticated 
either in Lat, or Eng.) 

1 . E.xistence or occurrence in the future ; future 
existence or accomplisbment. Now rare. 

1641 D. Cawdrey 3 Serm. 72 In the one there shall be 
a .succession of punishments, and so there shall be a respect 
of futurltion or timelocome. 1654V1LVAIN Theorem. Theol. 
ii. 64 A certainly of divine Prescience touching the precise 
period of every mans life, as also the order or maner of its 
futurilion. 1659 Pearson Creed ii6B2) 1 . 115 In which words 
is clearly expressed the futurilion of salvation certain by 
him. 1684-5 South Serm. (*823) I. 207 Is it imaginable, 
that the great means of the worlds redemption . . should 
hang so loose in respect of its futurilion as [etc.], 1824 
L. Murray Eug. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 147 The word shall . . 
does not mean, to promise.. in the third person, but the 
mere futurilion of an event. 1881-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig, Knoivl. III. 2524/1 While foreknowledge may insure 
the certain futurilion of a volition. 

b, quasi-f<J?/m A future event or existence ; a 
futurity. 

x668 Shiells Naphtali Pref. 49 Let us not be anxious 
about futuritions. axtrjo Hacket Cent. Jlrrwr. (1675) 996 
There is a futurition ofglory for the Soul. 1684 T.^ Burnet 
Tk. Earth i. 107 Seeing thorough the possibilities and 
futuritions of each (world], 1840 Blackw, Mag. XLVIII. 
144 Some mere futurition, as metaphysicians love to speak, 
some event in futurity, 

2 . The quality, attribute, or fact of being future ; 
the fact or circumstance that (something specified) 
will be. 

x666 Spurstovve Spir. Ckym. (1668) 79 Futurition in 
respect of existency of things, is no prejudice to the Eye 
of Faith, in the beholdingof them as present. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. xvii. (1700) 153 When God decrees that anything 
shall be, it has from that a certain futurition. 2754 Edwards 
Freed, Will iv. viii. 251 The Acts and State of the Wills of 
moral Agents, which had a fix’d Futurition from Eternity. 
1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 462 The Romans . . had . . forms 
expressing futurition and desire. 1847 Bushnell Chr. 
Hurt. vii. (x86i) 166 If there is any law of futurition. 

Futurity (firttiu»'rlti). [f- Future + -ity.] 

1 . The quality, state, or fact of being future; 
= Futurition 2. rare. 

^ 1637 Bastwick Litany 1, xi The hope of my blessednes 
is not here ; the futurity of which doth no^way mitigate my 
comfort, x^ Glanvii.l Sce/s. Set. viii. 74 The bare 


Possibilities, which never commence into a Futurity, ;z864 
Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 56 The comforting elements of 
futurity and uncertainty. 

2. Future time ; the future ; a future space of time. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iv. 117 Nor present Sorrowes, Nor pur- 

pos'dmerit in futurity. \(A\Vo\\’-E.2iExp.Pkilos. 1. 60A white 
Spot . . which in futurity proves the Heart with its Veins and 
arteries. 1741 Richardson Pamela {1B24) 1. 159 Involved 
in the dark bosom of futurity, 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 
II. 58 Futurity’s blank page. 18x9 Scott Leg. Montrose i, 
These events were still in the womb of futurity. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th, iv. xxxiii. 346 The particular events and 
personages of a distant futurity. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. in. (1877) 64 Throwing forward into the darkness of 
futurity an image of himself nere. 

3. What is future. 


a. What will exist or happen in the future : 
future events as a whole. Also t those that will 
live in the future, posterity {obs. rare). 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 17 And perhaps not out of 
the reach of futurity to exhibit. 1713 Berkeley Guardian 
No, 55 y 5 A wretch racked ..with., a secret dread of 
futurity. 1738 Swift 24 Aug., I will. . contrive some way 
to be known to futurity, that [etc.]. 1754 Sherlock Disc. 
(1759) I. i. 19 We must have no Share or Lot in the Glories 
of Futurity. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- Fall III. 60 An Egyp- 
tian monk, who possessed., the knowledge of futurity. 1884 
J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 1 . xxiv. 389 The caprices 
of fate and the uncertainty of futurity. 

b. pi. Future events. 

1651 Biggs Nezv Disp. ? 304 In the futurities of our per- 
formances. 1694 J. Howe in H. Rogers Lifex. (1863) 285 
Such sad futurities God, in mercy to us, hides from us. 
a X703 Burkitt On N, T. Luke xxi. 7 What an itching 
curiosity there is in the best of men, to know futurities. 
X779 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 420, I must one of these 
days go back to see him.. but futurities are uncertain. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 177 O centuries That roll, 
in vision, your futurities My future grave athwart, a 1859 
De Quincey Posthum. Wks. (1891) I. 85 note. The reader 
whose .scholarship is still amongst his futurities! 

c. State or condition in the future. Also, exist- 
ence after death. 

X74X Middleton Cicero I, iii. 166 The expectation of 
a futurity. X748 Hartley Observ. Alan i. lii. 355 Rules 
..which teach Mankind howto secure a happy Futurity. 
*775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. in Boswell an. 1775, This 
futurity of Whiggism. X836 Hor. S.mith Tin frump. 
(1876) 173 Futurity.. what we are to be, determined by 
what we have been. x86o Mill RePr, Govt. (1865) 39/1 
The practical dangers to which the futurity of representa- 
tive governments will be exposed. 

FntTirize (firt'tiursiz), v. rare. [f. Futlre -f- 
-IZE.] intr. To form the future tense ; to express 
the idea of futurity. 

1859 J* Hadley Ess. (1873) 194 But it is in the Romance 
languages that this mode of ‘ futurizing ’ (if we may so call it) 
has shown itself on the largest scale. 

Fuxl, -ol, -ul, obs, forms of Fowl sb. 

Puyl, obs. Sc. form of Fool. 

*533 Gau Richt Vay To Rdr. (t888) 3 As sum fuyl or 
munk maid. 

Fuyle, obs. form of File v.^ or Foil vX 
c X340 Cursor M. 882 (Trin.) She haj> me fuyJed wij? her 
synne, 

Fuyt, var. Feute, Obs. 

Fuzil : see Fusil. 

Fnzz (fpz), sb.^ In sense 2 also 7 fuss. [Perh. 
imitative of the action of blowing away light 
particles. Cf., however, Fozt and the cognate 
words there cited.] 

1 . Loose volatile matter ; a mass of fine, light, 
fluffy particles. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 125 A Snayl.. which is., 
to our feeling, very cold, is fain to brood its as cold sweatty 
eggs..bespiewing them about with the fuzze of a cold 
clammy froth. C2720 Prior Pontius Pontia ii. Misc. 
Wks, (1740) 107 One ask’d, if that high fuzz of hair Was, 
bona fide, all your Own. 1840 Smart, Fuzz, volatile matter. 
X854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. II. 319 Blankets with the 
woollen fuzz upon them. 1865 Miss C^ary Ball. 4 Lymes 
61 Your hair ! why, you’ve only a little gray fuzz ! 1881 
Sat. Rev. No. 1320. 203 The expensive valentines are gaudy 
chroinoUlhographic objects, fluttering in a fuzz of paper-lace. 

+ 2. = Fuzz-ball. Obs. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 7 Puffes, Fusbals or Fusses. 
1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 45 The most conservent is 
that Toadstool which is called a Fuss. 170X-2 De la 
Pryme Diary (Surtees) 249 The bottom part of a great 
cup mushroom or fuz. 

3 . Photogr. = Fuzziness. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 370 The importance of 
knowing beforehand by what standard (focus or fuzz) we 
are to be judged. 

4. Comb. : fuzz-type, a jocular name for a photo- 
graph with (intentional) blurred effect; fuzz- 
wig, a wig of crisp curls ; so fuzz- 7 vigged adj. 

1848 Thackf.ray Bk. Snobs xi, A shovel-hatted ^22- 
wigged Silenus. 1854 — y. Leech's Piet. (1869) 327 
was Rowlandson’s. .Doctor Syntax in a fuzz- wig. «93 
Brit. yml. Photogr. XL. 750 Jfowever tolerable a 14 X*® 
fuzztype (as they have been jocularly called) may be. ^ 
f'FjiZZ,sb:^ Obs. rare. [cf. Fuzz 7^.3] A fuddled 

or muddled state. , 

1711 Swift Lett. (1767) III. iS 5 » I I m in a tuzz, 
and don’t know what I say. y n * / 

+ Fuzz, Ois. [echoic; cf. 

To buzz. Hence Pu’zzing ubl. sb. 

or Fuzzing it will make. 40-2 



FUZZ, 


628 


FYZ. 


Tnzz (See quot. 1754; it is 

doubtful whether the later explanations represent 
a change of sense or a misunderstanding.) 

X753 E. Mcx)RK in World No. 41 ? 7 As to shuffling, fuz- 
zing, changing of seats. .he 'was an absolute ideol. vjfA 
Chesterf. Ibid. No loi P I was also a witness to the rise 
and progress of that most important verb, \ofuzz\ which, 
if not of legitimate birth, is at least of fair extraction..it 
means no less than dealing twice together with the same 
■pack of cards, for luck’s sake, at whist. 1755 Connoissnir 
No. 60 P 3 They can scarce tell what is meant by.. fuzzing 
the cards. 17^ Grosk Diet. Vxdg. Tongue (ed. 3), To 
Fuzz, to shuffle cards minutely ; also, to change the pack. 

•f* Fuzz, Zf.^ Obs.~'^ .[Perh. connected wnth 
Fuzz v.^ through the notion of blurring or 
confusing,] (rarzs. To make drunk, fuddle. 

1685 Wood Zi/e (O. H. S.) III. 152 *^6 University troop 
dined with the Earl of Abendon at Ricot, and came home 
well fuz’d. 

Fuzz (foz), [f. Fuzz sb.^] 

1 . ittlr. (See quots.) A\50 lo fuzz oul. 

X703 in J. K. Die/. 1706 PiiiLurs {ed. Kersey), To Tuzz, to 
ravel or run out, as some sorts of Stuff and Silk do. 1753 
Mrs. Df.laky Lei, to Mrs. Dowes in Life Corr. (1862) 
258 Have you begun the shade foryour toilette? If not, 
I believe you must do it to wash, lor the catgut in time 
grows very limp, and the silk fuses. x8ao Smart, Fuzz, to 
fly out in small particle.s. 1862 Miss Vonce Otep Kate 
ix. (i88r) 93 A flounced frock of dark silk figured with blue, 
that looked slightly fuzzed out. 

2 . trans. To cover with fine or minute particles, 

1851 S. Judd Margaret xvii. The fine grail glancing in 

her eyes and fuzzing her face. 

Hence Fwzzing///. a. 

1775 Ash, Fuzzing, flying off in small parts, fretting 
out m small particles. 

I*UZZ-ball (fi^'zbgl). Forms: 6-7 fu8(ae)bal(l, 
7, 9 fuss*, 7~9 fuz-, 7- fuzz'ball. [f. Fuzz sb.^ 
+ Ball.] A popular name of the fungus Lycoper- 
don Bovisla, puff-ball. 

1597 GcnAntDZ Herbal ut.cixu. r386Pufles Fistes& Fusse- 
bals. *598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Adelphi u. ii, He hath 
made.. my head as soft as a fusball with buffets. t6t6 
SuRFU & Markh. Country Farme 328 With a Fusse-ball, 
or some sharpe smoake, smoake them to death. 1648 
Sanderson 1 1. 245 As soon as touched.. (theyl like 
a fuss-ball, resolve all into dust and smoak. 1755 Genii. 
Mag. XXV, 58s The spungey internal part of the common 
fuz-ball. 1825 waterton lyand. S. Avter. 1. i, 107 Tread 
on it, and like the fuss-ball it will break into dust, 1863 
Mrs. Whitnf.y P, Gartnefs Girlhood ve.zti Short, sandy 
hair standing up about the temples like a fuzz-ball. 
trans/. and 

1661 Power Pxp. Philos. 1, 7 The Gray or Horse-Fly. 
Her legs.. .slit at the ends into two toes, both which are 
lined with two white sponges or fuzballs. 1679 Drvoen 
Troilus If. ill, You empty furz-balls, your heads are full of 
nothing else but proclamations. x6^ Fryer E. India 
ft r. 291 When they (Hedge Hdg.s) fear any harm towards 
them, gather themselves into a round Fuz-ball. 

attrib, 2648 Hr.RRiCK Hesper., Oberods Feast (1869) 126 
A little fuz-ball pudding stands By. 

Puzze. 1 Obs. [dial, var. Fuse j^, 2 ] (See quot) 
1802 Mawe Min. Derbysh. 204 Fuzze, straws, or hollow 
briars, reeds, &c., filled with powder. Fuzze-iorer, an iron 
made red hot to bore a fuzze to hold powder. 

Fuzzen, obs. f. Foisin, and dial. f. Furze. 
Fuzzily, Fuzziness : see under Fuzzy. 
tFuzzle (fp'z’l), z). Obs. In 7 fusle. [cf. 
Fuzz ^. 3 , Fuddle.] trans. To intoxicate, make 
drunk, confuse, muddle. 

1621 Burton Anat. Met. i. ii. i. vi, If the spirits of the 
brain be futlcd.,at such a lime, their children will be 
fusled in the brain. 1632 Sherwood, To fuzzle, enyvrer. 
Fuzzy (fu-zi), rt. [f. Fuzz j/;.i-i-*Yi. Cf. Fozy.] 

1 , Not firm or sound in substance; spongy. Obs. 
exc. dial. (Cf. Fozy.) 

x6t6 SuRFL. & Markii. Country Farme 1v.iv.498 If your 
ground be sublecl to anic fiUhie soft mosse,or fuzzie crassc, 
which, is both vns.auourie and vnwholesome for beasts. 
1664 Power Exp. ritilas. i. 5 A fuzzy kinde of sub<;tancc 
like little sponges. 1725 Keely in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 
122 A fuzzy sort of Earth, that wc call Moss. 1728 T, 
Sheridan Persius (1739) dry and fuzzy as an old 

Branch spread over %s'ith Spungy Cork. 1824 Craven 
Gloss., Fuzzy, light and spung:>% 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 

2 . Frayed into loose fibres; covered with fuzz; 
fluffy, downy, 

*7*3 Srr.rLE Englishm. No. 40. 259 Their Linnen of the 
«amc Hue, and so fuzz\' that it was not easy to distinguish. 
1823 .Moor SufToPc Words s. v., The fine ends of silk or 
cotton, .when they appear make the article ‘wear fu2z\*\ 
1857 Huches Tom lirtKVTt i, v, Those fuzry, dusty, paclued 
firsi-cl.ass carriages, i860 At/ year Pound No. 46, 460 
Nine pennyworth of musltn with gilt fuzzy ends. 1885 
Century Mag. XXX. 8o3 Seen through a magnifying glass, 
rough or plain paper has a surface .. made up of fuzzy 
clev'ations and depressions, not unlike that of cotton cloth, 
but on a smaller s<mlc. 1894 Timet 9 Feb. 6/3*l’bcre arc so 
many fuzzy politicians who have not heajts but only cotton 
woof in the place of ibcni. 

U, Blurred, indistinct. 

1778 Phil. Trans. I.XVIII. 401 Venus appeared verj* dim 
and fuzzy. 1832 C. Dow'NES Lett. Coni. Coiintn'es 1. 30 
The furry glass. 1871 P<*i{x Knot 90 Dec. 2/4 It makes 
the picture more * fuzr>' *. IM4 Gd. li'ords Dec. E19/2 His 
drawing it rougher and furrier, 

4. of hair: Fririy, (lufTy. 

tfiSrc Fckbv tW. E. .Anglia. Fussy, rough and rhaggy. 
1846 ! . r.. Paci't Oulft Ou'lst. 171 A..b!.ack man, wuh 
thick lips and fiir.’y liair. 1870 TiionNiiUKY Tour Eng, II. 
xaL 8} Fuzzy red wigs, stuck with jewels. 


5 . Comb., as fnzzy-hcaded, 'legged adjs. ; fuszy- 
ball — Fuzz-ball; fuzssy-wuzzy, a soldier’s nick- 
name for the typical Soudanese warrior, from his 
method of dressing his hair. 

c 1850 Denham Tracts (1895) II- 48 The dust of a *fuzzy 
ball cast in the eyes will cause blindness. 1885 Spectator 
8 Aug. Z043/1 They were .. *faTzie-headcd. 1833 T. Hook 
Widovj 4* Marquess xii, A couple of.*fuzzy-legged hens. 
1^2 R. KiruNG Bax'rack-r. Ballads to So 'ere’s to you, 
*r uzry-Wuzz}’, at your ‘ome in the Soudan. 

Hence Pwzzily adv., X’wzziness, Also rwzzy^ 
ism ['isitjf Pkotogr., the studied production of 
‘.fuzzy* pictures. 

1613 AIarkham Eng. Husbandman H ij, A little paire of 
round wheeles, which, .doth so certainly gutde^ the Plough 
..that it can neither..droivnd through the easie llghtnesse 
of the eanh, nor runne too shallow through the fussinesse 
of the mould. t866 Athenaeum No. 2042. 8oi/t A certain 
‘ fuzziness as artists say, appears in many examples. 1867 
Miss Broughton Not Wisely 10 They [locks of hair] 

. .thence went off crisply, fuzzily, m a most unaffected wave. 
1874 M. Collins Transmigr. II. xiv. 221 Her hair was a 
bunch of fuzziness. *886 Century Mag. XXXI. 477 
Tomentose appearance of stem or fuzziness of stem. 1894 
Brit. yrnl. Phoiogr. XLI. Supp. 5 A prelude to a descent 
into Fuzzyism. 

Fwde, obs. Sc. form of Food. 

try. V, Obs. [nphetic form of Defy v.""] 
trans. To digest. 

13 . . Kiioioe pi self 65 in E. E. P. (1862) 131 pi flesche 
foOTe J>e worroes wol fyc. ^*440 Pronlp, Parv, 159/2 
Fyin, or defyin mete and AxyvA^..digero. 

Fy, obs. form of Fie. 

Fy-: see also Fi-. 

(fai), suffix, forming verbs. The older Eng. 
vbs. in /y are adoptions of Fr. vbs. in ffier, which 
are either adapted from Lat. vbs. in -jiedre or formed 
on the analogy of vbs. so originating. (The form 
/er was used as the representative of L. -Jiedre on 
the analogy of words like saintejier i-^sancti/cdre.) 
The Lat. vbs. in -Jiedre were originally derivatives 
of adjs. in Jic-us (see ‘PiO), though subsequently 
the suffix could be used to form vbs. without the 
intervention of an adj. They may be divided into 
three classes (corresponding to three classes of 
adjectives in Jicus\ see -pic), all of which are 
represented by adapted words in Eng. : (i) vbs. 
f. sbs., with the sensfe ‘ to make, produce as/drf- 
Jiedre (orig. itUr. to make peace) pneify, sedijiedre 
edify, or ‘ to make or convert into something as 
deijiedre deify ; (2) f. adjs., with the sense ‘ to bring 
into a certain state*, as sancti/edre sanctify; (5) 
f. vb.-stems, with causative sense, as hoiTificdre 
horrify. In med.L. there was a tendency to sub* 
stitute Jiedre for JaePre in the few Lat. vbs. so end- 
ing, and hence Fr. and Eng. vbs. in fier, Jy some- 
times correspond to Lat. vbs. in /ache ; e.g. F, 
stupijier (but in pa. ppio, stupi/ait as well assiupi- 
/l) stupefy, OF, satis/er (but mod.F, satis/aire) 
satisfy, V./i^u^erUqutfyjF, rubber ruhgfy,Taed.L. 
ealefiCaretseX^fy , Exc. in the case of these few vbs. 
theending has normally the form -i/y (for thereason 
sec -Fic). It is now used as the regular rendering 
of -fiedre in new words adopted from Lat. or formed 
on assumable Lat. types, and is also freely added to 
Eng, adjs. and sbs. to form vbs., mostly somewliat 
jocularor trivial, with thesenses: ‘tomakeaspecified 
thing*, as 5 peechi/y\ ‘ toassimilate to thechameter of 
something* (chiefly in pa. pple., as eountn/ed); 

* to invest with certain attributes*, as Frenchi/y. 
(A large proportion of these vbs. arc from sbs. and 
adjs. ending in y or -ey, the suffix then having the 
form Jy instead of the usual 'i/y. ' An early ex- 
ample is beanti/y, but the analogy on wliich this 
word was formed is not clear.) In a few cases the j 
suffix has been quite irregularly added to vb. 
stems, but the words are either obsolete, as dedi/y, 
hindri/y, orni/y, or merely jocular or illiterate, as 
argu/y. The noun of action related to vbs. in -i/y 
normally ends in 'ijication, though, by confusion 
of petri/aetion is used in Eng. where Fr. has 
more correctly pitrijication. The words in which 
Jy represents L. '/ache have their corresponding 
nouns of action ending in /action. 

The following examples illustrate the freedom 
with which this suffix has been used in tlie forma- 
tion of nonce-words. 

1602 Dekker Satiromastix Liva, Nay by S«su you 
shall hec a Poet, though not Lawrefyed, yet Ncitlefyed so. 
1647 Tkafp Comm. Ephet. iv. 15 But si^aking the truth .. 
Doing the truth. .Truthif}'ing. *775 S. J. Pkaxt Liberal 
Opift. (1783) II. 260 Not that 1 would have you suppo>e 
I am bigotted to frippery', even though you now see me 
so .npefied. *790 A. Skward Lett. (1811) II, 381 Tljoiich 
fashion has now bullified us all. *834 Southey Doetjr 11. 
Intcr-ch. \*i. X19 Either of*the<c misfortunes would liavc 
em-TKailated his mind, iinip<ef>*ing and unegofytng the 
ipiissimus Ego. 1844 IIaXAvKkioV SamSlici: in Eng. 1. 
S’lii. 135 He might have knowed how to feel for other folks, 
and not funkify them so pcsVily. 1872 Pembroke Fc 

C. H. Kikcslev) .S', viii. aoS’lIie boom of the 

pigeon is wondrous pleasant and drows)*fyirfg. 


Pyall, var. Filtolc', Ois. 

Fyar, obs. form of Fire. 

- Fyble, -bull, obs. forms of Feeble. 

Fyoli(e, obs. form of Fish, Fitch sl>.- 
I'yciscien, obs. form ofPuTEiciAK. 

Fye, obs. form of Fay vA, Fie. 

Pyell, var. Filiole’, Ods. 

' Pyen, -ene, obs. forms of Fay vfi, Fain. 
I'yers(e, Fyest, obs. ff. Fierce, Fist rf.2 
Fy’iug, vi/. si. [f. Fie v. +-ing i.] The 
action ol saying Fie! 

i 66 z Rnvip Songs (1G74) II. 63 Which put pretty hlaids 
to pishing and fying. 

• Fyke (faih). U.S. [a. Da.///r/t.] A bag-net 
used for catching fish, esp. shad. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Avter.. Fyke, .the large botv-nets in 
New York harbor, used for catching shad, arc called shad, 
'fykes, 

b. Comb., as fyke-vet ; also fyke-fisherman, 
one who fishes with a fyke {Ceiii. Diet.). 

1891 W. K. Brooks Oyster i8t The shores. .are now so 
lined by fyke nets . . that the number of shad which reach 
the spawning grounds at all is proportionally much less 
than It was in ,880. 

Fyld(e, Fyl6t(te, obs. forms of Field, Fillet. 
Fylfot (fi'lf^^t). [The sole authorit)' on which 
this word has been accepted by modem antiquaries 
as the name of the mark in question is the passage 
from the Lansdowne MS. quoted below. The con- 
text in which the word there occurs seems to favour 
the supposition that it is simply JillJoot, meaning 
a pattern or device for ‘ filling the foot ’ of a painted 
window. There is nothing to show whether the 
word denoted specifically this device as dis- 
tinguished from others used for the same purpose, 
and it is even possible that it may have been a mere 
nonce-word.] A name for the figure called also 
a cross cramponnee (see Cbamfonnee), and identi- 
cal with the Swastika of India, the gammadion 
of Byzantine ecclesiastical ornament; it has been 
extensively used as a decoration (often, apparently, 
as a mystical symbol) in almost all known parts 
of the world from prehistoric times to the present 
day. Also /yl/ot cross. 

a X500 Instruct, Memorial Wind, in MS. Lansdcnune 
874 If. 190 Let me sLindin the mcdyll pane .. a rollc abo(ve 
my hede) in the hyest..[pane] vpward, the fylfot in the 
nedermast pane vnder ther I knele. [The words defaced 
or torn off are supplied conjecturally. In the sketch, below 
the efljjjy of the writer, is a ‘fylfot* composed of bro.'vd 
fillets, with tricking app. intended for ‘ermine*.] *8^ 
J. G. Waller Brasses, Priest & Franklin, This device is 
denominated ‘ the fylfot * on the authority of some ancient 
directions for the .execution of two figures in painted glass 
preserved in Lansdowne MS. 874.^ 1852 Planch^ i'-'wr* 
suiv. Arms 135 The Fylfot is,a mystic figure, called in the 
Greek Church, Gamm.adiom It i.s verj* early seen in 
Heraldry. x86j Haines Mon. Brasses p. cix, The Fylfot, 
a kind of cross potent rebated, or cross cramponed. x868 
Barinc-Gould Curious Myths Ser. ii, iii. 8^ Bells were 
often marked with the ' fylfot *, or cross of Thorr. 1887 
AJiexiseum 20 Aug. 249/2 It comprises a fylfot cross set 
with studs. 

Fyin(e)rel, -elle, obs. forms of Fedierell. 
Fjrmterre, obs. form of Fujiitouy. 

Fynd(e, I^e, obs. AT. Fiend, Find v., Fain. 
lynerall, obs. form of Funeral. 

Fynt, obs. form of Fiend. 

Fyrble, obs. form of Fimble ji.l 
Fyrd (fajd, fT»rd). //ist. [OT^..fyrd: sccFebd,] 
The military array of the whole conntiy before 
the Conquest; also, the obligation to railitatj' 
service. 

1831 J. Brre St. Herbert's Isle 99 * The . . fyrd 1 ’ cried 
Kdwni, ' raise the fyrd.* 1839 Kf.ichtlev Hist. Eve. 1. 8j 
A threefold obligation lay on all the holders of land in the 
Kingdom. This consisted of the Briegbote, Burhbotc, and 
Fyrd. i86i_ Freeman AVr/ir. Cany. (1876) IV. xs-in. 147 
when the king summoned his fyrd to his standard. 1895 
hlEiKLetoHM i/ist. Evy;. I. 105 In iiBt a regtdation CTlIed 
the Assirc of Arms was issued for the Fyrd or National 
Militia. 

Fyre, obs. form of Fib. Fire. 

Fyrette, obs. form of Ferret r#.l 
Fyrmentie, -moto : see Frimentt, Fibjiitv -. 
Fyrrya, fyrs, obs. forms of Furze. 

Fyxst, var. Frist, and obs. form of First. 

Fyry, -io, -o, obs. forms of Fii;rv. 

Pyseggo, FyBoI(], ob.s. if. Visage, Fizzle it.* 
Fysnomyo, obs. form of PiivsiooNostv. 

Fysoun, Fyeyko, obs. ff. Foiso.v, rnrsic. 
Pytoh, obs. form of Fitch sb.^ ■= Vetch. 
Pythal, -el(o, -il, -yllo, obs. If. Fiddle. 
Pytlo(o)k, obs. form of Fetlock. 

Pyton, var. Fitten, Obs., untruth. 

. Pytto : see Fir si.^ Obs. 

Pyvor(o, ohs. form of Feyer, 

■ Pyxyll, vtir. Tiilvell, Obs., pole of a wagon. 

*411 Fetlittebi^vt'Kee. 11. £6, j, fyxyll ijrf. 

Pyz, obs. form of Fitz. 




G (d3?),the seventh letterof the Roman alphabet, 
was originally a dilTerentiated form of C ; 
for its early history see that letter. In Latin G re- 
presented the voiced guttural slop ; but in the later 
period of the language it must have been pro- 
nounced before front vowels as a palatal, its repre- 
sentation in the Rom. langs. being precisely the 
same as that of Lat, I consonant ( J) ; hence in OF. 
G before i was pronounced like J, viz. as the 
assibilated (d5). 

In OE, the letter stood for four different sounds, 
viz. the voiced guttural and palatal stop (in this Dic- 
tionary represented byg,^),andthe voiced guttural 
and palatal spirant (here printed 5,^'). The precise 
distribution of these sounds is much disputed, but 
if we confine our view to the very end of the OE. 
period the following statements may be made. 
Initial G before back vowels was a guttural stop 
(g), developed from an earlier spirant Initial G 
before front vowels was a palatal spirant (y). 
Medially and finally, G represented a guttural or a 
palatal, according to the nature of the associated 
sounds ; in the combinations ng and gg (written eg 
when palatal, rarely when guttural) it was a stop, 
and in other positions a spirant. In early ME,, or 
perh. in late OE., the palatal stop developed into 
the complex sound (d^), thus coinciding with the 
power of G before t, in contemporary French, 

In early ME. the continental form of G (approxi- 
mately g) .was used for the two sounds which the 
letter had in French, (g) and (d3), while the OE. 
form 3 was used for the sounds peculiar to native 
words, viz. the guttural and palatal spirants (7, y). 
Ormin attempted to differentiate the symbol g into 
two, g = (d3), and ■3‘-(g); but his example was. 
not followed. The symbol 3 gradually came to 
assume a form indistinguishable from that used for 
Z in contemporary MSS.; in this Dictionary the 
form 5 is employed for ME. words. This symbol 
was commonly used in ME. for the sound of (y) 
initial and final, forthe guttural and palatal unvoiced 
spirant final or before t (as in au^t, ni^t, OE, 

gendh^dhtf niht), and, so long as the sound remained 
in the language, for the guttural voiced spirant. 
From the 13th c., however, the 5 was by some 
scribes wholly or partially discarded for y or gh ; 
a few texts have yk . . In the 15th c. vocabularies 
the words beginning with 5 are at the end of the 
alphabet. Caxton uses the symbol sparingly, chiefly 
before final i. The English printers of the 16th c. 
scarcely use it at all; but in Scotland it survived 
longer, and has left a trace in the use of z for y in 
the spelling of surnames like Menzies and Dalziel, 
and of such words as capercailzie^ gaberlunzie. 

In modern English G has the so-called ‘ hard ’ sound, (g) 
at the end of a word, before a consonant or o, «, (exc. in 
gaoler), and in words of Teutonic etymology before e 
and f, as in give, get ; also in Hebrew proper names, as 
GedaliaJi, Gideon, In words from Lat. or Eomanic it 
has the ‘ soft ’ sound (dj) before e, i, y ; and at the end of 
a syllable, in words of whatever origin, the sound (d^) is 
represented always by dge or ge, the letter^ J not being 
used in this position. The combination gn is sounded n 
initially or at the end of a syllable. When the combination 
ng occurs in one syllable, thesis now silent, serving only 
to give to the w the value of (n). With regard to the pro- 
nunciation of ng in the middle of a di.syllable, modern 
usage is somewhat inconsistent ; in the inflexions and deri- 
vatives of verbs thesis silent, as in singer, singeth, singing 
(si'n^J, si'nSjj, si'Qig), but is sounded in the comparatives 
and superlatives of adjs., as in younger, longer 

and the other words generally, zsfinger (fi'ggaj). 
The combination gk is in a i^'N'^ox^^iflghast, ghastly, 
ghost) a mere capricious substitute for^_(cf. Caxton’s fre- 
quent ghoos, ghooi, g//tfr/es=goose, goat, girl). Elsewhere it 
chiefly represents the older guttural or palatal spirant (OE. 
g or /<), which in modem pronunciation is either dropped, 
as in high, night, through, plough, or replaced by (f), as in 
laugh, rough, tough ; a special development has taken place 
in hough (h^k). 

II. Used as a symbol, with reference to its place 
(7th) In the alphabet. 


1 * G, g, g is used to denote anything occupying 
the seventh place in a series. (Cf. A, B, C, etc.) 
2 . In Music G is the name of the 5th note of the 
diatonic scale of C major ; called G in Germany, 
sol in France and Italy. Also the scale or key 
which has that note for its tonic. G chf\ the 
treble clef (see Clef i) placed on the line in the 
stave appropriated to the note G. 

1596 Pathto. to Mus. A iv b. Note also that what is vnder 
G sol re vi, the same is wider Gautma-vt, and what is aboue 
E la ini, the same is aboue ee la. 1609 Douland Oruithop. 
Microl. 7 Keyes, .are 22 in number. The first is of Capitall 
Letters, .viz, P. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 1806 Callcott lifus. 
Gram. iii. 6 The G Clef is a compound character of the 
letters G and S, for the Syllable, Sol. 1881 ScribnePs Mag, 
XXI. 75/2 (Hel burst forth with a high G of astounding 
volume. iSgt S. Mostyn Curatica 106 The curate, .after 
wailing in vain for his G [note on the organ}, was obliged 
at last to start without it. 

III. Abbreviations. 

a. G. =* various proper names, as George, Ger- 
trude. b. In Physics g is the symbol for accelera- 
tion by gravity =» about 32 ft. per second, c. Math, 
G.C.F. or G.C.M.- Greatest Common Factor or 
Measure, d. Comm, G.M.B. : see quot. e. In 
the order of Freemasons, G.M.« Grand Master. 

1884 Pall Mall G, 21 Feb. 5/2 ‘G.M.B.’ means a good 
merchantable brand of iron; but a small proportion., y^ich 
is neither good nor merchantable, has been deposited in the 
stores as ‘G.M.B.* 

Ga, obs, and north, form of Go v. 

Ga, obs. form ofgave: see Give. 

Gab (g«b), slf,^ Also 3-4 gabbe. [a. OF. gab 
(also^c/ ; inflected^tf-r) masc.,^<z^^ fern., mockery, 
derision ; cf. It. gabbo jest, and ON. ^abb neut., 
mockery. See Gab Z'.l] 

+ 1 , Mockery, derisive deception; a lie, deceit. 
Without gab fOF. sanz gas'\ ; without deception, 
of a surety, Obs, 

<11300 Floriz ^ Bl. 489 For ihc wene bithute gabbe J>al 
he Admiral me wule habbe. <1x310 in Wright xv. 

49 Syker hit stweth me ful sore, Gabbes les ant lutbere 
lore, sunnes bueth un-sete. c 13*0 Cast. Lerve 507 Hose 
Bees loueh, wiJ>-outen gabbe. Pees wih-oulen ende he schal 
habbe. 15. , Guy IVanv. (A.) 2888 pou schalt habbe. .half 
mi lond wip-outen gabbe. 
t b. A taunt. Obs. 

<1x225 Beg. Kath. 2269 Porphire and alle hise..wi5 se 
socle gabbes gremeden him se sare [etc.]. 

2 . An idle vaunt, a piece of brag or bravado. 
Also Hist, of the ‘gabs* of Charlemagne and his 
knighls (see quot. 1846). (The corresponding word 
in German chivalric romance was ^r,^=OE.3t>^.) 

*737 OzELL Rabelais II. 226 note. Upon his saying, only 
by way of Gab that [etc.}. x^6 Wright Ess. Mid. 

Ages II. ii. 39 Charlemagne and his twelve peers .. began 
each to make his *gab% or joke, which consisted in an ex- 
travagant gasconade, C. T. Martin GaimaPs Lestorie 
des Engles II. p. xxxviii. The first is the Gab of Walter 
Tirel and the King, .The Kingrepliesat once hymorcGab. 

Gab (gteb), sb.^ Not in dignified use. [See 
Gab z >.2 In Sc, often associated with Gab j^. 3 ] 

1 . The action of gabbing or talking; conversa- 
tion, prattle, talk, twaddle. Also jocular nonce- 
use : A language. 

1790 A. Wilson ^rd Ep. to IV. Mitchell, Perhaps Rob 

G y’s auld grey pale. .May join thesoclal gab. i8ix 

J. Poole Hamlet Travestie i. iii. 10 Then hold your gab, 
and hear what I’ve to tell. <x 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 
58 The captain hates ‘ a woman’s gab \ <1x845 Hood Sir 
J. Bowing 5 All kinds of gabs he talks, I wis, From Latin 
down to Scottish. 1863 Reads Hard Cash II. xv. 240 
‘ Come, stash your gab, my lad *, said Green. X874 Greville 
Mem. Geo. IV (1875) HI. xxiit 72 They certainly can’t get 
the best of him at the gab. 1887 Punch xo^ Sept, izx/x 
Gladstone’s gab about ‘masses and classes' is all tommy 
rot, 1893 Stevenson Cairiona 19 There’s no fair way to • 
stop your gab. 

b. The gift of the gab ‘. a talent for speaking, 
fluency of speech. {Sc, also gft of the Gob.) 

[i68x see Gob.} 1785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 
X794 Godwin Caleb Williains 29 We knew well enough 
that he had the gift of the gab. 2820 J. W. Croker in 
Ciyker Papers (1884) 20 Dec., A Government cannot go on 
without the gift of the gab. 1850 T. A. Troli.oPe Impress. 
JVandf vii. too Our good gentle Florentines have a very 
inordinate gift'of the' gab. 

2 . slang. In phrases To blow the gab : to blab, 


give information, ‘peach*, (Cf. Gaff sh.^ 2,) 
To flash the gab : to show off in talk, to hold forth. 
1785 Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue s, v., To blow the gab, to 
confess, or peach.^ 18x9 Moore Tom Ciib's Mem, (1821) 12 
While his Lordship, .that very’ great dab At the flowers of 
rhet’ric is flashing hLs gab. 1834 H, Ainsworth Rookivood 
111. V, Never blow the gab, or squeak. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (jocular), as in gab-machine, 
-shop', gab-trees, the jaws. 

1728 W. Starrat Ep. to Ramsay 38 Sae gash thy gab- 
trees gang. 1797 Mary Robinson Walsingham IV. 13, ‘ I 
always dose at the gab-shop’ [i.e. the House of Commons}, 
replied he. x866 Lowell Biglow P. Poet. Wks. 1890 II. 
379 Nut while the twolegged gab-machine’s so plenty, 
jiablin'one man to du the talk o* twenty. 

Gab (gseb), Sc, [var. of Gob.] The mouth. 
To steek one's gab : to be silent, make one silent. 

1724 Ramsay Tea^t. Mise. (1733) I. B He dighted his gab 
and pri’d her mou’. 1725 — Gent. Sheph. i. i, Bannocks 
and a shave of cheese Will make a breakfast that .. l^Iight 
please the daintiest gabs. 1785 Grose Vulg. Tongue, 
Gab, or Gob, the mouth. 1786 Burns Ordination ix. Now 
Robinson harangue nae mair, But steek your gab for ever. 
a x8io Tannahill Poems (i8j6) 105 Her mou’s like the gab 
o* the fleuk. x8xo Cock Simple Strains 136 Qam.) His 
menseless gab was fairly steeket. xSao Scott Abbot xiv, 
‘Now, my mates’ .. ‘once again dight your gabs and be 
hushed.' xB6i Ramsay Remin. Ser, n. 55 ‘ I’m unco yuckie 
to bear a blaud o’ yer gab.’ 

b. Comb , : gab string slang (see quot,). 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Cab or gob string, a 
bridle. 


Gab (gaib), sb.^ [Of obscure origin : cf. Flem, 
notch, gash (in Kilian, glossed ‘incisura’).] 
(See quot. j888 .) 

X79* specif. Kelly's Patent No. 1879. S Clear of the notch 
or gabb of the catch lever. 2839 R. S. Robinson Haut. 
Steam Eng. 05 In the end of the rod is a notch, called a gab. 
2B46 Young Haui. Diet. s.v. Steam-engine § 32 The eccen- 
tric has a notch, or gab as it is called, fitting a pin in the 
gab-lever, 28M Locktvood's Diet. Meek. Eugin,, Gab, a 
hook, or open notch, in a rod or lever, which drops over a 
spindle, and forms a temporary connection between valve or 
other motions. 

b. Comb . ; gab-lever (see quot. 1888). 

2839 R. S. Robinson NauU Steam Eng. 97 When the 
notch in the rod is engaged with the stud on the gab lever, 
the engine works itself. 1888 Lockwood's Diet. Mech, 
Engin., Gab Lever, generally any lever which is connected 
up by means of a gab; specifically the lever which forms 
the connection between the slide valve_ spindle and the 
eccentric rod in some forms of marine engine valve. 

Gab (g?eb), z'.l Forms: 2-4 gabbe-n, 4-6 
gabb(e, (5 gab©), 3- gab. [app. a. OF. gab{b)er 
(also written ^t^^r,once, perh. erroneously, 

jaber), to mock, deride, jest ; the word is found 
(perh. as an adoption from OFr.) as Pr. and OSp. 
gabar, It. gabbare^ to mock, jest, Pg. gabar to 
praise, refl. to boast. Cf. the related Gab sbi^ 
Most etymologists regard the Rom. vb- and sb. as adop- 
tions of the Teut. words which appear as ON. gabba to 
mock, gabb mockery (Gab jAq, OFris. gabbia to accuse, 
prosecute (cf. sense i below), MDu. and ML(5. gabben 
to mock, deceive. But in words of early adoption, Teut. 
^<r- normally became/*- in Central French; further, the 
occurrence of bb in Teut. words (Mart from hypocoristic and 
onomatoi^ic formations and W(5er. hb from tj) is rare and 
etymologically obscure ; and the chronology of the various 
Teut. forms would not forbid the supposition that they were 
all adopted from OFr. If the words be either Teut. or Rom. 
formations from a Teutonic root, they may perhaps be con- 
nected ultimately with Gape v. ; cf. the Icel. use of gap in 
the sense of clamour, jeers ; on the other band they may be 
onomatopceic formations expressing the notion of Joud out- 
cry, chatter ; cf. Gab v?. Gabble, Gaggle v.] 
fl. 'trans. To reproach, accuse. Obs. 

CX20O 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 65 IVe a^en.to gabben us seluen 
format we syne3eden, alse )>e hohe man iob sei 3 . Repre- 
hend© me. . Ich haue syne3ed and gabbe me suluen hcrofie. 

'I* 2 . intr. To speak mockingly, to scoff. Const- 
on, upon. Obs. 

a 1225 After. R, 200 Lauhwen dStr gabben, jif him mis- 
biueolle. <;x32o Sir 'J'ristr. 2125 pou 
Mi nem nil me nou3t se. <rx38a Wyclif Set. If a;s. 111^. 347 
pis blaspheme gabbih upon God, and seip pal al pi 
boddis werk. czsso Hfc '5 

Had. £. P. P. IV. 4= Where they lyst. for w ^ 

rayle. 1573 G. Habvev LMtr-hk. (Camdeii) io6^1h sm 

ingendcr flame? You gabb fondc poetts, or • 

blason Neptune’s name. 

■ + b. trails. To mock. Obs, . 

<‘x4Bo Caxton Sonnes of A^yjon xiv. 338 Ye wynnt not 
moche by, for to gabbe me of this facyon. 



GAB. 


GABELLE. 


f 3 . i»/r. To lie, tell lies, Obs. 

a 1300 Sarmun 47 in E. E. P. (1862) 6 So> to sigge and 
no5t to gab. a 1300 Cursor M. 5173 Yee gab and, certes, 
yee ha sin. 13. . Guy IPar:v. (A.) 2470 V no gabbe nou5t, 
for sothe to say. *375 Barbour Bruce iv. 2^ IScho] astit 
quhy he gabbit had Of the Ansuer that he hir mad. ri^oa 
Desfr, Troy 4303 As the gospell of God, gabbis not, 
says. cx^So Merlin 31,1 pray yow that ye sey the trouthe 
. . and wile ye well ycf ye gabbe enythynge, I know it 
wele i*nough. ^‘X475 Parieitay 2410 A king ne shold Ij'c 
ne be gabbj-ng. 

fb. irans. To tell lies to, to deceive. Obs. 

c 1*75 Sermun 36 in O. E. Misc. x88 Bachares and brueres 
for afle men heo gabbe. ct^zS Metr. Horn. 7 That wihc 
lesinge Gabbid Adam andhisofspringe- cs^oYork Myst. 
xiii. 141 We ! why gab ye me swa. rx46o Tenoneley ^lysi. 
xxviii. 243 ^Iight 1 se ihesu gost and flesh gropyng shuld 
not gab me, 

4 . intr. To boast, brag, quasi-crr//. and Hist, 
(A modem adoption of the OF. word as occurring 
in the Charlemagne romances.) 

1825 Scott Talism. ii. Their fashion, .is. .to gab of that 
which they dare not undertake. 1846 Wright Ess, Mid, 
A/sesl.n. 39 Even Turpin, the archbishop, gabbed; and 
his boast was [etc.]. 2865 Kikgsley Herevj. xii, He would 
chant his own doughty deeds ; and gab (as the Norman 
word was) in painful earnest. 

Gab (gjcb), t'.S [app. onomatopoeic ; cf. G.4BBLE 
v.'\ intr. To talk much or glibly ; to chatter, prate. 

1785 Burns Earnest Cry x, Could I like Montgomeries 
fight. Or gab like Boswell. ?<ti8oo Earl Richard xsn, in 
Child Ballads ni. Ixviii. (1885) 149/1, ‘ I wad shoot this wee 
pyet Sits gabbing on the tree.’ 2844 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 
293 [He] came in to tea and sat there gabbing till ten o’clock. 
1883 Black Volande xx, ’Bout him the carles were gabbin’. 
Hence Ga*bbing vbl. sb., chatter, idle talk ; Gab- 
bing///, a., that gabs ; chattering, glib*tongued. 

1794 Elozvers of Forest in RitsorCs Sc, Songs II. 3 Nae 
damn, nae gabbin, but sighing and sabbing. 1830 Galt 
Lawric T. 11. v. (1849) 56 Giving such gabbing the go by. 
1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1B42) 79 He’s a gash, gabbin* 
birkie, the Auld Beggar Man. 

tGab, Obs. gohher4ooth^ glibber- 

task, a projecting tooth; also Gag 2 , Gag- 
tooth.] inlr. Of teeth: To project. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xi. xxxvii, I. 337 They [teeth] stand 
gabbing out of the mouth. 

Hence t Gabbed ///. a., projecting. 
x6oz Holland Pliny xi. xxKvii. I. 337 Goats haue none 
ahoue but the a foreteeth. None haue gabbed tusks stand- 
ing forth of the mouth. 

tGabarage. Obs,-^ (Seequot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gnbarag-e, that which Irish 
Goods are wrapped in. 1721 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets, 
Gabard, obs. form of Gadbaut. 

Gabarden, -dine, obs. forms of Gaberdine. 
Gabarre, gabart, gabbard, var. Gabbart. 
Gabb, Gabback, obs. ff. Gad, Gabbock. 
Gabbardin(e, obs, form of Gaberdine. 
Gabbart (gse-bart). In recent use chiefly Sc, 
-Forms; 6 gabard, gaber, 7 gabart, gaboard, 
gabbord, 7-9 gabbard, 9 gabarre, gab(b)ert, 
8- gabbart. [ad. Hi. gabarre (now spelt gabart), 
ad, Pr. (also It. and Sp.) gabarra of unknown 
origin. Some of the forms may come from F, 
gabarot, -otte, dim. of gabart.^ A sailing vessel 
for inland navigation ; a sailing barge, lighter. 

1580 R. Hitchcock Politic Plat in Arb. Gamer II. 162 
Thither comelh yearly three hundred lighters, called Gabers, 
with wines. 1665 Lend, Gaz. No. 24/1 Two Gaboards 
were sunck^ in this Harbour. 1775 7 *. Campbell Diary 
Visit Enf^. in Napier Bossvetl (1884) Y. 222 Little gabbards, 
with coals, and groceries, &c., come up here from Bristol. 
i8t8 Scott Rob Roy xxxvi, Coabbarges and gabbards. (The 
spelling occurs in ch. xxxL] X828 — F. M. Perth 

xvi, She sailed in a gabbart for Dundee, 1877 in Laxo J\ef>. 
App. Cases II. 844, I owned gabbarts [foot-note scows] on 
the Leven for about twenty years. 

attrib. X776 G. Skmple Building in IVater xx2 A few 
Gabbartbmen and Labourers. 

Gnbbo, obs. form of Gab. 

GaTaTjer (gre bsj), sh.^ Also 4-5 gabboro, 5 
gabbor. [f. Gah + -kii '.] One who gabs. 

+ 1 . A mocker; a deceiver; a liar. OAr. 

^138$ Chaucer /’<T rx 7 *, f 15 He is a laperand a gabber, 
and no verray repentant, th.it eftsoone dooth thyng, for 
which h>-m oghic repente. c 1400 Maundev. (1S39) xiv. i6o, 
I schal Speke a litille more of inc Dyamandes. .10 the ende 
that thci that knowen hem not, be not disceyved be Gabbercs 
[F. Etrrafours], that gon be the Contrec, that scllen hem, 
* 15 ® II. 237 Gablierj-s gloson cny wharc. 

2 . One who uUers ‘ gabs* (see Gab sb,^ 2). 

1869 T. Y RIGHT in Student II. 440 Sir Ken was cele- 
brated w llic moM accomplished gabber in King Arthur’s 
court. 

Gabber (g-'t’boi), sb.~ [f. Gau v.~ + -er L] a 
chnttcrcr, pmlcr. 

X793 Char. In Ann. Reg. 25a My reputation of being a 
good g.abber, that is to say, fK^^e^Mug a considerable share 
of low quaint language. x8^ H. Millir Seh. 4 - Schttt. 
XV. (1837)339 ‘Ibc direction Mill be apjwrcntly in the hands 
of a few fluent gabl>cr*. 

tGa'bber, V. 0 /'/."~* tonom.Tlopouic ; cf. 
J.MiHEu, GiniJiru, also Gau /A- and r.-, Gabble, 
J>u. gal bereft has the .same sense.] irarts. To talk 
volubly, to jablicr. 

1705-7 FArquHAR Beaux Sira*, tn. i, He and the count’s 
footmanMcre gabbering French. x8o8 Jamieson, Gahbtr^Xo 
jabber, to gibber, to talk incohrrrfitb*. 
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Hence Ga'bbering vhl. sb. Also Ga’bber sb., 
jabber. 

X796 Coleridge in Mrs. Sandford T. Poole ff Friends 
(t886) I. 155 Their unmeaning gabber^ of flatter)'. 1B22 
Bewick Mem. 4 The gabbering and noise they made, was 
enough to stun any one. 

Gabbert, var. Gabbart. 
t GaTjTjery. Obs. rare. [f. Gab i;.i + -zby ; 
cf. OF. gaberie.'l (See qnot.) 

X627 Minsheu Ducior, Gabberies, gabbing*, wilie deceits, 
guJlings or cheatings. x^iS in Coles. 1721 in Bailey. 
Gabbing (gwbiq), •obi. sb. [f. Gab v.'^ + -INO 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Gab. 

1 1 . Lying, falsehood, a liel Obs. 
a 1250 Ouil 4- Night. 626 Thu me telst of other thinge. 
Of mine briddes seist gabbinge. a 1300 Cursor M. 5176 
‘Fader,’ k^i said, ‘mis*tru vs noght, hat we k® nosv ha 
gabbing broght.* 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xx. 124 With 
glosynges and with gabbynges he gyled ke peple. a 1400 
Hymns Virg, (E. E. T. S-) 108 Bakbyte kou no mon blod 
ny bon But ay let gabbynges glyde and gon. CX440 
Partonope 7097 Ye were neuer wont to usegabbyng. c 1450 
Merlin 13, I shall well knowe yef ye haue made eny gab- 
bynge. X4S0-X530 Myrr. our Ladye 328 Here beu'are that 
j*e make no gabb)’nge. X£X3 Douglas ^nets 1. Pref. 203 
Was it nochl eik als possible Eneas, As Hercules or Theseus 
to hell to pas? Qubilk is na gabbing suthlie, nor na He. 

2 . The action of the vb. Gab (sense 4). 

X869 T. ^YK1CHT in Student II. 449 This proceeding was 
called gabbing, and the boasts and jests were called gabs. 
Gabbioii(e, obs. form of Gabion. 

Gamble (garb’l), sb. [f the vb.] 

1 . Voluble, noisy, confused, unintelligible talk. 

x6o2 Marston Ant. 4- hlel. ii. Wks. 1B56 I. 26 Taint not 

thy sweete eare With that sots gabble. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xn. 56 Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud Among the 
Buildere. X7S0 Johnson Rambler No, 74 P 10 Where there 
are children, she hates the gabble of brats. 2806-7 J- 
BEREsroRD Miseries Hum, Life (1826) v. iv, A creM' of 
savages Nvhose laughter and gabble are all that you are 
allowed to hear. 1830 J. Jekyll Corr, 8 July (1894) 241 
Holland House . .is. .the very focus of political gabble. 1862 
Lowell Biglozu P. Poems i8do II. 346 Gabble’s the short 
cut to ruin, 1874 Green Snort Hist, viii. § 3. 480 7 'he 
stately reserve [of Charles), .contrasted favourably with the 
gabble and indecorum of hts father. 

2 . The inarticulate noises made by animals. 

x6ox Shaks. AWs Well tv. i. 22 Choughs language, 

gabble enough, and good enough. 2638 Shirley Mart. 
Souldier III. i. in BulTen O. PI. 1 . 203 If they do but once 
open and .spend there gabble, gabble, gabble, it \vill make 
the Forest ecchoe. 2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 72 In their 
envious gabble [the birds) would prognosticat a year of 
sects and schisms. 2847 L. Hunt far Honey iv. (1848) 
48 The turtles stun one with their yawning gabble. 
Gal}l 3 le (grc*b'l), V. Also 7 gable, [onoma- 
toposiic; cf. Gabber and the words there cited; also 
gabbtln of similar meaning; and Gaggle ?/.] 

1 . intr. To talk volubly, inarticulately and in- 
coherently ; to chatter, jabber, prattle. Also, to 
read so fast as to be unintelligible. 

*577 StASVutjt^sr Descr. Jrel. i. 4 in Hollnshed Chron. I, 
He that dooth not perceyue, what is fitting or decent for 
euerye season, or g.'ibbleth more then he hath commission to 
doe. i6or Shaks. Twcl, N. ir. 111.05 Haue 5'ou no wit, man- 
ners, nor honestic, but to gabble like Tinkers at this lime of 
night? 2628 Ford Lorers Mel. ii. i. I’ll keep the old man 
in chat,^ whilst thou gabbiest to the girl. 1663 Butler 
Hud, 1. i. 101 Which made some think when he did g.abble 
Th' had heard three Labourers of Babel. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (1852) 1 . 36 A careless nurse, .gabbling .imong her 
gossip.s, without attention to her charge. 1810 Cradrc 
Borough vi. Wks, ^834 HI. 122 And lisps and gabbles if he 
tries to talk. 2829 Lvtto.n Disonmed 7 Arc you still 
gabbling at the foot of the table. 2860-1 Flo. Nichtiscale 
Nursing 1^0-2 If there is some matter which must be read to 
a sick person, do it slowly. People often think that the 
way to get it over with least fatigue to him is to get it over 
in least time. They gabble. 2B68 Hawthorne Awer. 
Notc-Bks. (1870) I. 4S We could hear them within the hut, 
gabbling merrily, 

quasi'/rn/if. 1849 C Bronte Shirley i, The confusion of 
tongues which has gabbled me deaf as a post. 

2 . trails. To utter rapidly and unintelligibly. 
Also with over, 

2758 Mctdhly Res’. 308 Gabbling infidelity and laughing 
at the religion of his country. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. 
(1798) 3B2 He. .like Maepherson, ghbly gabbles Erse. 2798 
Coleridge Fears in Sols!. 72 Wc gabble o*cr the oaths we 
mean to break. 2820 Scott yml, 23 July, Gabbling 
etenially much that I aid, and more that 1 did not, under- 
stand. ^ 28^1 D. Jerrold St. Giles xxii. 222 Tangle rolled 
upon his side, gabbling something in hh sleep. 2870 R, B. 
Brough Marston Lynch xxxi. 342 The contemptuous haste 
of an actor gabbling a part. 

3. Of geese, etc. ; To utter with rapidity inarticu- 
late sounds. More commonly Gaggle. 

2^7 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 48, 1 .. gabble like a Goose, 
amidst the Swan-Jike Quire. 2770 Colds.v. Des, Vill, ira 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 2B20 Byron 
Mar, Fal. iv. ii. 299 The geese in the Capitol. .gabbled 
Till Home anokc. 286< S. Bvans Bro, Fatian's PIS, 23 
Gabbling and plashing half across the pool . . Wrestles the 
gander. 

Gabblcment (g.'c b'lment). [f. Gabble v, + 
•IIE.NT.] Gabbling, rapid iininlcUigiblc noise. 

2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xviU. (*859) 5x5 The old 
Gamier again set up his gabbleroenl. 1837 Carlvlk Fr. 
Rexf. 1 1. S'. iv.Oipcring^ shoutings and vodleration,— which 
..dwindle into staggerings, into quick gabblcmenl. 

Gabbler (gu;*b*loj). Also 7-S gabler, [f. 
G.atirle V. -h -Lit 1 .] One that gabbles. 

2625 Jackson Orig. CIuMiefe xxiv, 238 Such iliarert In 


the office of intercession, as the Crccple and the Gabler 
are in mens benevolences at Fairc-s or Markets, 
jloTTEUX Rabelais (1737) V. 215 Wheadling Gablers., 
Spoilers of Paper. 27^ Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Tkrale 
27 July, We are none of the giddy gabblers, we think before 
we speak. 2879 Sala Paris herself again (18S0) I. xvit. 269 
The few French gentlemen whom the guttural g.ibblers 
have not driven away sit silent in comers. 

Gabble-ratch : see Gabriel. 

Gabbling vbl. sb. [f. Gabble v. + 

-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Gabble. 

•2599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 251 Their 
clacke or gabbling to this purport. 2633 Ford Leroe's Sacr, 
nr. i, Foh I do not trick me off; I overheard j'our gabbling. 

Stafford in Dr^’den's Misc. 11. (1685I 440 Time and 
patience. .To tell the Gabblings of each Hag and Ghost. 
2712 Budgell sped. No. 389 r 9 Having no language, .but 
a confused gabbling which is neither well understood by 
themselves or other. 2769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. (1786) I. 

. 282 The garrison were a>vaked by the gabbling of some 
s.acred geese. 1833 Hr. Marti.veau Cinnamon 4 Pearls 
ii. 26 Mixed wth their chaunt came the mutterings and 
gabblings of the charmers. 2876 Black Madcap V. xl. 352 
A people, .prone to gabbling after dinner. 

Gabbliugf (gje'b’Ug), ///. <t. [f. Gabble + 

-ING That gabbles. Gabbling ertnu (see qnot. 

1756)- 

2625 Hart Anai. Ur. 1. i. 8 Her gabling gossips were 
officiously attending a better euent then they found. [Cf. 
quot. C1624 s.v. Gadunc 4.I 2756 P. Browne famaica 

472 The ^bbling Crow. This oird . . is very noisy and 
seems to imitate the sounds of most syllables in every 
language, in its gabblings. nzyyi Smollett Burlesque Ode 
27 Nor to the waddling duck or gabbling goose- Did she 
glad sustenance refuse. 2822 Clare Vill. Mtnstr. I. 24 
Their gabbling talk did Lubin's cares beguile. 2873 Black 
Pr, Thule xviix Don’t you know the mischiefyqur gabbling 
tongue mi^ht make ? 2877 M. Grant Sun-Maid iv, I am a 
gabbling silly old thing. 2883 Lougm. Mag. July 293, I 
remember a gabbling sound of words. 

Gabbock (gee’b^). Sc. and Anglo-IHsh. Also 
8 gabbaok, 9 gabbok, -buck, gobbock. [a. Ir. 
gobog a dog-fish, a sand-eel ; Sc. Gael, gobag.'] A 
dog-fish. 

Quot. 1719 is doubtful. Jamieson, after Sibbald, inter- 
prets as = ‘ gobbets, morsels, pieces’. 

2719 D’Urfey Pills VI. 352 There'll be.. Fish of gcud 
Gabback and Skate. [Herd Scot, Songs (1776) II. 25 With 
fouth of good gabbock of skate. Rilson Scot. Songs (1794) 

I. 2H And fouth of good gappoks of skate.] 28^ Smyth 
SatloVs JVord-bk . , Gabbok, a voracious dog-fish which infests 
the herring fisheries in St. George’s Channel. xS 8 o Antrim 

Down Gloss., Cahbuck or Gobbock, the piked dog-fish. 

Gabbord, obs. form of Gabbart, 

Ga'b'bro (gx bm). Gcol. [a. It. gabbro^ (See 
quot. 1S64-72.) 

2837 Dana Sgst, Min. 288 Saussurite occurs in primitive 
regions, and with hornblendeand augite constitutes the rocks 
called gabbro and euphotide. 2864-72 Watts Diet. Cheni. 

II. 756 Gabbro, the name given by the Italian artists. .to a 
rock essentially composed of felspar and diallage, c.'illed by 
the French geologists euphotide. 2879 'Rvtle.'v Study Roehs 
X. 120 Ensiatite occurs in IherroHle and certain gabbros. 

Hence Gabbrodc a,, of or pertaining to gabbro; 
having the nature of gabbro. 

28B4 Science ^uly IV. 71 Gabbroic and granitic rocks. 

Gabbronite, galaronite (RK-bronoii). Mity 
[f. CABnno + -(U)ITE ; so called by Schumacher in 
1801.] A compact variety of scapolite, soniewliat 
resembling gabbro. 

1808 T. Allan Names Plin. 33 Gabbronite. .from Arendal. 
28^2 Brande Diet. Set. Lit. ej- Art Siipp., GahrouHe, a 
mineral found in a vein of titaniferous iron near Arendal in 
Norway. 

Gabbuck: see Gabbock. 

Gabby fgtc'bi), a. Sc. [f. Gah rA .2 + -Yi.j 
Abounding in gab ; garrulous, talkative. 

• 27*9 Hamilton Ep. A. Ramsay \r\ Ramsay s Poems[\^z^C) 

1. 107 On condition I were as gabby As either thee or honest 
Haoby. 2785 R. Fordes Poems Buchan Dial. 7 Aliho* mair 
gabby he niaybel'han Nestor wise and true. 2700 A. Wilson 
Caltamphitre's Elegy Poet. Wks. (1646) 106 lUit now nae 
mair he'll bless their bleld, Wi* gabby cracks and stories. 
2832-53 Xyhisllc-Biukte (Sc. Songs) Scr. 1, 91 Ac mornin*, 
wee Rabie, fu* canty and gabble, Gat up frac his nestle an’ 
buskit him braw. 1858 M. Porteous Souter yphttny xi 
Had gabby skill To crack a joke. 

+ Ga’bel, v. Obs.~'^ trans. To mark (sheep) 
on tiie car in some paiticular way. 

2725 (sec rARTHi.vc X bj. 

Gabelkind, obs. form of Gavelkikd. 

Gabel(l, obs. form of Gable, 

Gabelle (gabefl). Also 5-S gabel(l, 6 gable, 
[a. F. gabelle, .ad. mcd.L, gabclla, a dcriv, from 
gthltim, gibulum, a tax, impost, a word of Icut. 
origin ; sec Gavel. Cf. Pr. nnd Sp. gahcla. It. 
gabella. From the iClh cent, it is rarely used 
by English writers except as a foreign word, refer- 
ring esp. to France and Italy.] A tax ; sfec. the 
salt-lax imposed in I'rancc licforc tlic IscvolnUon. 

24x3 Pilgr. Stnvle (Caxton 14B3) iv. xxxiii. 8f Other 
counceylours of the k)-nge..hauc ’for to «rne in 5rxcial to 
gouernaunce of his pioprc goodes. .gn1>clles and customer. 
^1460 FoirrrsaJn Alt. .4 Ltm.Mou, x. (1885) 131 lor w)ch 
cause the gabcll off the salt, and the quaterimes of the 
w)7}es were graunted to ihc kjmge Ip' ihc Ii) estates off 
Fraunce. 2523 Ln. Br.RNEks Pnntt. 1 . civ. 187 The ibre 
estates ordenid.. that the Ral>€H of fait shuhfc ron throuKh 
the rcalmc. 2632 .Massinger /r«7‘cn’r /rrt// 1. ii, No man 

should dare To bring a sal.id from his country Harden 
Without the paying gabel, f 1645 Howcu. Lett. n. 
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GABLE. 


(1650) II. 100 England, .having neither the Gabells of Italy, 
the Tallies of France, or the Accise of Holland laid upon 
them. i68t Colvil ll^higs Suf>plic. (1751) 83 Like Massanello 
freeing Naples From Gabells put on roots and apples. 172X 
Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 11. xx. 40^ There being already 
many new imposts and gabels, beside the ordinary excise. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVafers II. 34 In France.. on account 
‘of the heavy gabel or excise . . no man dares to purify salt 
for his own table. 1794 J. Gifford Louis 185 This 
was no less than the total abolition of the Gabelles through- 
out France. 1835 Lytton Kienzi x. vii, A gabelle was put 
upon wine and salt. x866 Rogers Agric. < 5 * Prices I. ix. 156 
With Cambridge the levy of this gabelle is regular. 

1649 Ter, T.\yi,or Gt. Exemp. in. Ad § 15. 137 The 
tribute which he demands are.. Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
no other gabels but the duties of a holy spirit, 

b. attrib. as gahelle-house, -man, -pence. 

1650 Howell Giraffi's Rev. Naples i. is Quarters of the 
City, where all the *Gabell house.s werel iSsj? Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) IV. 76 He flung *gabellemen and excisemen into the 
river Durance . . when their claims were not clear. 1884 
Alheno^icm 16 Ang. 209/2 Simon de Montfort's charter for 
the remission of *gable-pence and bridge-silver to the bur- 
gesses of Leicester. 

Hence Ga*belled ppl. t?., liable to a gabelle or 
tax. 

1650 Howell Giraffi's Rev. Naples j. lo They wold buy 
no gabeird fruit. 

tGabe*ller. Obs. Also in Fr. form gabellier, 
[f, Gabelle + A collector of the gabelle, 
a tax-gatherer. 

1599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 159 To bee thus dayly 
racked, fieyed and devoured, by so many pety tyrants as it 
were with their prolling Gabelliers. 1670 Cotton Espenion 
in. XI. 530 They drew up a List of above four hundred of 
the best Families of the City, under the Title of Gabellers. 
1685 J. Wright yiew Late Troub. Pref., To their tu- 
multuous burning the gabeller’s goods I think I maj*, not 
unaptly, compare our burning the pope. 1698 Lassels 
Voy, Italy II. 182 He [Masaniello] commanded them to 
cast into the fire all the goods, papers, plate, beds, hang- 
ings, &c., of the Gabelliers. 

Gaber, obs. form of Gabbart. 

Gaberdine (gce’baidrn). Forms : 6 gawbar- 
dyno, -berdyne, gabarden, -berdin, 6-7 gab- 
berdine, 6-9 gab(b)ardin(e, 6- gaberdine. 
[The earliest forms appear to be directly a. OF. 
gattvardine, galvardine, gallevardine, perh. a deri- 
vative of MHG. wallevart pilgrimage (for the 
sense cf. pelerine) ; the word passed into other Rom. 
langs. as It. gavardina, Sp. gabardina, the latter of 
which has influenced the form of the Eng. word.] 

1 . A loose upper garment of coarse material ; 
a smock frock. 

xuo Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. 39. I bequeth unto 
litul Thom“s Beke my gawbardyne to make hym a gowne. 
1567 Drant Horace's Ep. to Mcecenas in Art Poet. C lij a, 
My cote is bare, my gawberdyne amis. i^xoShaks. 

11. ii. 40 My best way is to creepe vnder his Gaberdine. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. iti. 917 He disrob’d his Gaberdine. 
X79X CowpER Odyss. XIX. 397 Spread his couch., with fleecy 
gaberdines And rugs of splendid hue. 1859 Lang Wand. 
India 158 A huge pocket at the back of his chogah (a sort 
of gaberdine). 

b. As a garment worn by Jews, perh. orig, a 
reminiscence of Shakspere’s phrase. 

1596 Shaks. Mercli. V. r. iii. 1x3 You .. spet vpon my 
lewish gaberdine. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth Harrington iii, 
<1832) 28 Before his eyes we paraded the effigy of a Jew, 
dressed in a gabardine of rags and paper. 1820 Scott 
Ivankoe v, The very gaberdine I wear is borrowed from 
Reuben of Tadcaster. 

c. As worn by almsmen or beggars. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism iii. 121 Scramble along.. with 
thy pope’s tiaras.. and beggar’s gabardine. x866 Rogers 
Agric. ff Prices I, v. 120 The garb of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is still seen In the almsman’s gaberdine. 1890 F. W. 
Robinson Very Strange Family 17 His long blue gaberdine 
fluttering in the breeze. 

d. In local use, a child’s loose frock or pinafore.* 
Mod. {Kent),p\i you put a good gaberdine on a child it 

covers ever3^hing else, and makes him look tidy.’ 

2 . transf. and fig. Dress, covering ; also (with 
allusion to Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 40), protection. 

1594 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits Ded. of TransL, 
Your Booke returneth vnto you clad In a Cornish Gabardine. 
164s Milton Teirack. ^Vks. (1847) 206/1 If his canonical 
gabardine of text and letter do not now sit too close about 
him. 1847 Ld. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers 8 Sept, 
(1884), They have crawled into the House of Commons 
under the gabardine of the Whigs. 1879 Lowell Let. 
15 Jan., Lett. (1894) II. 266 There are great patches of 
green on the brown gaberdine of the Campina, 

Hence Ga’bexdined ppl. a., clothed in a gaber- 
dine. 

X863 W. B. Jerrold Sign. Distr.zS-^ The gaberdined Jews 
chattered incessantly. 

GaT^erlmiziG (gre'-boilmnzi, -yi). Sc. Also 6 
pi. (?or genitive) gabirlenzeis, 9 gaberloony. 
[Of unknown origin ; -lunzie is traditional Sc. 
spelling for -lunyie (see G), which would be pro- 
nounced (-lU*nyi).] 

1 . A strolling beggar or mendicant. Also, a 
beadsman (see Beadsman 2 b). 

X508 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scotl. I. i. 61 Nov. 19 — 
Andrew Crossar, Convicted . . of art and part of the 
Slaughter of Adam Turnbull of Chalmerlane-Newtoune, 
and Adam Turnbule, called Gabirlenzeis. 1794 Pickering 
* Keen blaws the Wind' in Bums' Wks. (1856) IV. 91 The 
Gaber-lunzie tirU my sneck. And shivering tells his waefu’ 
tale. 1816 Scott Antig. xii, It just does its office in bark- 


ing at a gaberlunzie like me. x8*6 J. Wil.son Nod. Atnbr. 
Wks, 1855 I. 64 The political Economy creatures are a cruel 
.‘'Ct — greedier themselves than gaberlunzies. 187S Gd. 
Words 280 Gaberlunzies, with blue coat and tin badge, still 
wandered from door to door begging. x88o Blackw. Mag, 
Apr. 476 Crowds of sturdy beggars and gaberlunzies in the 
highest degree picturesque, assail him. 

Jig. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 265 That 
gaberlunziCj Memory (whose wallet has so many boles), 
would step in oftener 

appositively. Ja 1700 Song in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc., 
The Gaberlunzie-man. x8i6 Scott Antig. xxvii, There 
was never sic a braw propine as this sent . . through the 
hands of a gaberlunzie beggar. 1824 — Redganntlet Let. 
XI, An auld gaberlunzie fiddler. 18- . Whittier Prose Wks. 
(1889) I. 337 We used to see one or more * gaberlunzie men ’, 
pack on shoulder and staff in hand. 

iramf, 1830 Galt Lawrie T. i. ii. The gaberloony winter 
arose from the chumly-lug. 

2. App. the trade or calling of gaberlunzie. 

It is perhajis from this instance that the sense of * wallet ’ 
has been derived by editors. 

?rtX7oo Song in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 86 To 
follow me frae town to town And carry the Gaberlunzie on. 
Gabert, obs. foi-m of Gabbart. 

Gabian (g^*bian). [f. the name of the locality 
■where it is found.] Gabian oil (see quot,). 

1852 Brande Diet. Set. Lit. 4- Art Supp., Gabian oil, a 
petroleum or mineral naphtha exuding from the strata at 
Gabian, a village in Languedoc. 

Gabion (g^'bwn). Forms : 6-7 gabbion(e, 7 
gab(b)yon, 6- gabion, [a. F. gabion, ad. It. 
gabbione augmentative of gabbia cage:— L. cavea. 
Cf. It. gaggia ~ F. cage i^cavea : see Cage.] 

1. A wicker basket, of cylindrical form, usually 
open at both ends, intended to be filled with earth, 
for use in fortification and engineering. 

1579 Digges Siratiot. 113 Gtaund Maunds, or Gabbions. 
1398 Barret Theor. Warres v. iv. 137 To place and fill the 
gabbions ; to digge earth for the same. 1625 Massinger New 
Way V. i. With these gabions guarded, Unload my great 
artiller3', 1656 Davenant Siege Rhodes 1. Dram. Wks. 
1873 111 . 289 More gabions, and renew the blinds. X747 
Gentl. Mag. 437 The sapper.. putting the earth which he 
diggs up into the gabion. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Gunner fed. 2) 229 There is also a smaller description of 
gabions, in the form of a frustum of a cone. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meeh. 1 . 932 Gabions filled with stones are used in 
civil engineering as defences for starlings of bridges. 1876 
Bancroft Hid. U. S. V. Ivii. 131 The gabions and the 
interstices of the fascines were filled with snow. 

^2. Used (with some urtexplained allusion) 
by Scott. 

aiS^x Scott in Harper's Mag. LXXVIII. (1880) 779 
(Gabions are] curiosities of small Intrinsic value, waether 
rare books, antiquities, or small articles of the fine or of the 
useful arts, 1837 Lockhart Seoit (1838) VII. 218 Sir 
Walter.. began. .to dictate to Laidlaw what he designed to 
publish in the usual novel shape, under the title of ‘ Reliquis 
Trottcosienses, or the Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck 

3. attrib. OA gabioH'batteryy stuff \ gabion-knife, 
a knife for cutting the osier twigs in making 
gabions. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac.^lfib. tit, «.(i8io) 525 Norwood 
for necessary use, or gabion stufTe within three miles of it, 
Galsionade (g^‘*bi3n<?*d). Also 8-9 gabion- 
nade. \y.^,^.gabionnade '. see Gabion and -ade.] 
A work formed of gabions, whether in fortification 
or engineering, 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gabiottnada. 1721 in Bailey, 
Gabionnade. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. z) 231 
Gabionnade, a term employed to denote a work thrown up 
in haste, x88o Kinglake Crimea VI. vi. 375 The con- 
struction of a thick gabionade. 1893 Times zp May ii/i 
Engineers put together Jones's gabions, and with them and 
sandbags constructed a gabionade. 

Gabionag'e (g?‘*bioncd3). [ad. Y . gabionnage \ 
see Gabion and -age.] collect. Gabions as a 
whole; the supply of gabions (Webster 1864). 
Gahionate (g^'-bianc’t), v, [f. Gabion + 
-ATE 3.] irdns. To protect with eras with gabions. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. vui, 72 His Lady, .advised 
him to shield, fence, and gabionate it with a. .Helmet. 

Gabioned ^^**bi3nd), ppl. a. [f. Gabion + 
•ED 3.] Having gabions or something resembling 
gabions; protected with or as with gabions. 

1389 Late Voy. Sp. 4- Port. (1881) 59 The 4 day were 
planted, .two demie Canons and two Cufverings against the 
towne, defended or gabbioned with a crosse wall. 1619 
Lushington RePet. Senn. in Phenix (1708) II. 484 A firm 
Rock spread out of the Roots of Golgotha, gabion’d and 
rough-cast with Flint. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iii. vi. 
(1810) 547 The place will be so trenched and gabioned, as 
you must runne upon assured death, i860 Russell 
India 1 . 378 Floating batteries, strongly parapetted and 
gabioned. 

t Gabioulzed, pa- pple. Obs~^ [See -ize.] 
= Gabioned. 

x6xi Florio, Gahbionato, Gabbiomzed. 
G^l3le(g^'hT),-rAi Forms; a. Sc.tcaAnorth.\-^ 
eavel(l, 4-6 gavyll,5 gavul, ga'will,4, 7 gavil(l. 

5 gabyl, gabul, 7-8 gab8l(l, 4- gable. [The 
northern form gavel (still in Scotland pron. gf'v’l) 
is perh. directly a. ON. gad masc., of the same 
meaning (S\v. gafvel, Da. gayl). The southern 
^olTn.gable might be a dial, variant of this (cf. nable 
for navel), but is more prob. a. OF. gable, jable 
masc., which is not found in other Rom. langs., 
and is prob. a. ON, gafi* 


The corresponding words in the other Teut. langs. (OTeut. 
types *gaild, -IJd) have the sense of ‘ fork ' : so OY.g{e)a/ol, 
OS. gajlia (Gallee OS. Texts 157), MDu. gaffel{e (Du. 
gajffel), OHG. gabala (MHG., mod.G. gabel) fern. ; app, 
cognate are Olr. gabul, gobul, Welsh gajl, fork (of 
the body, of a branch) ; the L. gabalus, app. meaning 
some^ kind of gallows or cross, is by some supposed to 
be lit. ‘fork’, and to have been adopted from 'J'eut. 
or Celtic. In Goth, and WGer. the sense ‘gable’ is 
expressed by words that appear to be related by ablaut 
to^the word for ‘fork’; Goth, gibla wk. masc. mipvyiov, 
‘pinnacle’ of the temple, MDu. ghevel (D\x. gevel), OHG. 
gibil (mod, G.^/V^f/) masc. With different sense, but agree- 
ing in root, grade, and suffix, are OHG. gebal head, 
gtbilla crown of the head, app. cognate with Gr. xe (jioAij head 
(OAr. root *ghebh). Possibly the primitive meaning of the 
wards may have been ‘ top ’, ‘ vertex ’ ; this may have 
given rise to the sense of ‘gable’, and this latter to the 
sense of ‘fork’, a gable being originally formed by two 
pieces of timber crossed at the lop supporting the end of 
the roof-tree (see Fork 7).] 

1 . The vertical triangular piece of wall at the end 
of a ridged roof, from the level of the eaves to the 
summit. 


a. 1374 in Hist. Dunelm. Scrip, ires App. p. cxii, Unum 
gavel capellse super portam. 1379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. loi Emendand, in le Westgavell, 151. -^d. <rz425 

WvNTOUN Cron. vii. x. 275 That west gawill alsua In 
till hys tyme all gert he ma. 1531-2 Durham Househ. 
Bk. (Surtees) 176 Ac in fine aulas super le gavylls. 1680 
A. Haig in J. Russell Haigs xl. (1881) 309 Putting upe in 
the waster gavills, to the heads, 3 chimlies. 1703 T. N. 
City 4 * C. Purchaser 148 Gavel, a word used by some, by 
which they mean the same as Gable. 1733 Scots Mag. 
Apr. 164/1 The gavel of. .Reid’s land.. to be taken down 
and rebuilt. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunhonnei 77 Sitting 
by the gable end (the ‘ gavel ’ as it was locally expressed). 

jS. CX386 Chaucer Miller's T. 385 And whan thou., 
hast ..broke an hole on heigh upon the gable Unto the 
gardin-ward, over the stable, c 1/^30 Lydc, Min. Poems 
204 Wyde as a chirche that bath a gabyl. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 141 The principal Rafters, Purlins, Gables, 
&c. are also fram'd and set up, 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
iii, Be at the lattice window on our east gable by the very 
peep of dawn. 1839 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 
(1870) III. vii. 97 A porch and great gables with spread- 
eagles distinguish it. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard’s 
Dau. I. 5 With steep gables and curious abutments. 

transf 1896 Sir K. Temple Sioty 0/ my Life I. x. 2x2 
The icy and snowy gables, toweis, pinnacles of the mid- 
Himalayan range. 

b. Any architectural member having the form 
of a gable, as a triangular canopy over a window 
or a doorway. See Gable-end 2. 

1830 Parker Gloss. Arehii. (ed. 5) Z2S Gablets, small orna- 
mented gables formed over tabernacles, niches, buttresses, etc. 

2 . The triangular-topped end wall of a building ; 
a gable-end. 

1362 Lancl. P.Pl. A. HI. 5oWoIdustow GIase)>e Gable and 
graue herinne |>i nome. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 183/2 Gaby], 
or gable, pykyd walle. a x66i^Fuller Worthies, Exeter t. 
(1662) 273 The Houses stand sldewaies backward into their 
Yards, and onely endwaies with their Gables towards the 
Street. x8o6 Gazetteer Seotl. (ed. z) 318 Towards the 
street, the ends or gables of the houses are placed. 1874 
in Parker Goth. Arehii. Gloss. 324. 

3 . Mec/i. (See quot.) 

1888 Lockwood's Diet. Meek. Engitt., Gable, the outer 
ends of the cranked portion of a crank shaft. Dressing this 
down square is termed cutting the gable. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as gable-belfty, -coping, 
-perch, -roof {httiCQ gable-roofed Vi^}.) , -ivalT, gable- 
shaped adj. ; gable-wise adv. ; gable-creiting = 
gable-coping \ gable-fork = Fork sb. 7 ; gable- 
■window, a window in the gable or gable-end ©f 
a building. 

1894 E. H. Barker Sumtn. in Guyenne 67 A little old 
Gothic church with a *gable-belfry. i860 G. E. Street 
in Archceol. Canfiatia III, 113 Surmounted by a high- 
pitched roof, finished with *gable-copings and crosses. 
x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 553 Elaborate* gable- 
cresting of the lime of James I. 1371 Durh. Halm, Rolls 
(Surtees) 111 Reparabit unam giangiam de uno pare desiles 
et duobus''’gauilforks. 1853 M. Arnold Balder 1877 

I. 151 And in Valhalla from his •gable-perch The golden 
crested cock began to crow. 1830 Parker Gloss. A rchil. 
(ed. 5) 254 note, A hipped-roof is quite distinct from a •gable- 
roof. X742 Browne Willis SumeyCaih. II. [III.] 334 The 
great Cross Isle or Transept is *GabeU rooPd in a sloping 
Fashion. 1850 Leitch Mailer's Anc. Art §46 In tliewalls of 
Mycense and I.arissa..are to be found *gable-shaped pas- 
sages formed of blocks resting against each other. 1442 
Building Acets. Thame Ch. in Oxf. Archil. 4- Hist. Soc. 
Proc. (1860-4) N.S. I. 274 John Walschef 5 dayys for to take 
adown y-’ *gabul wall. x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 
162 Thh space between the screen and the gable wall of the 
Hall. 1447-8 Hen. yi in Lyle Eton Coll. (187s) 50X A grete 
•gable wyndowe of ix dayes. 1872 Ruskin Fors Clav. xxi. 

12 A branch or two of larch, set *gable-wise across them. 

fGa’ble, sbf‘ Obs. Also 5-6 gabul(le, 6 
gabel(l. A variant of Cable sb., frequent in the 
l5-i6th c. Also attrib. and Comb., as gable-rope 
gable-like, -long adjs. 

1420 [see Cable]. a\44o Sir Eglam. ii 93 
and hys ropys everechone Was portrayed verely. ^ 
Bone hor.^64 They stroke the sayle, the p^uls b,as«. 
They hyed them a better spede. r rS^ BedoU Car/entor-s 
Tools in Halliw. Nugx Poet. i8 \ Sofle, ser, 

tteyf ancre-nd ^Wes.'wcre broken and 1-aten tn ^ecg. 
xsSz N. Lichefield tr. Castanluda s Cot^. E. Inci. ix. 
zfb. Those whicli watched m the shippe Bemo, felt the 



GABLE. 
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GAD, 


Rabcll of ihe 5iame wagginj;. ^1607 Topsell Four-f. Bfcats 
(1658) 156 Revenge of malice is too Utile to satisfie a serpent, 
she twineth her gable-Ukc body about the throat of the 
amazed elephant. 1608 — Serpents (1658) 612 She twineth 
her gable-Ion^ body about his neck, 1615 Chapmas Odyss. v. 
333 NVhich, with dispatch, he WTOught, Gables, and balsiers, 
tacklings. 

b. jig. Bonds, chains. 

160* Content, betiv. Lib. ^ Prod, ii. i%'. in Hail. Dodsley 
Vin. 350 Sweet Money, that gables of bondage unbinds. 
Hence f Ga*ble ? to stretch ropes across. 

1649 Tkomasson Tracis (Brit. Mus.) CCCCXLII. vi. 52 
They had gabled all their streets. 

Gable [f. Gable a. irons. To 

make (a roof) end in a gable, b. intr. To form 
gables. 

1848 B. Wedb Sk. Cont. Eccles. 14 The roofs of all four 
arms of the great cross are extremely high; but though 
gabling nobly in the nave and transept fronts, and ending 
apsidally in the choir, they are all four hipped in the most 
ugly way, instead of gabling on the central lantern. 1874 
MiCKLETiiWAiTE Mod. Par. Churches 23 Its roof must be 
gabled. 

Gable, obs. form of Gabble, Gabelle. 

Gabled ppl.a. [f. Gable jiJ.i or v. + 

-ED,] Furnished with a jrable or gables. 

1849 Freeman .. 4 nr^iV. i8q Covered with a cupola, which 
again is sometimes gabled. 1862 H. Marrvat Year in 
Sweden II. 235 Before you stands an old gabled mansion. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Miynon I. 48 A low long house with 
gabled roof. 2886 Mary Linskill in Gd. Words 5 Some of 
the houses stood with their gabled ends towards the street. 

Ga'ble-e^nd. An end-wAll that is surmounted 
by a gable. 

a. 146.1 Nottingham Rec. II. 374 A lode cley to dawbe 
J>e gavulende with, 1597 ^^id^ ^ Inv. N, C, (Surtees t86o) 
344 Aboute one yeard above the floore, on the south gavell 
end. X79S Macneill Will ^ yean 1. xxii. Up the gavel 
end thick spreading, Crap the clasping ivy green. 

1427 m Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869I 5 The West 
Gabylende of the Halle. 1562 J. HEVwooo/’r'ov. ff Epigr. 
(1867) 179 Gable endes, cambers, parlers. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster in. i, I affect not these high gable-ends, these 
Tuscan tops, nor your coronets, nor your arches, nor your 
pjTamids. *708 S. Molyneux in Phil. Traus. XXVI. 
38, I found all was done on or near the G.ibel-end of the 
House. 2838 I.VTTON Alice 6t Do tell me to whom that 
old house belongs— with the picturesque gable-end, and 
Gothic turrets. 2840 Barham Ingol, Leg.y Leg. Folkestoncy 
The numerous gable-ends and bayed windows. 1878 Sir 
G. Scott Leet. Archil. I. 206 Perhaps .now only some 
one gable-end . .shows the noble scale of the ancient church. 
i 2 . Used for Gable sb.^ i, i b. Obs. 

1632-33 Contract in Willis & Clark Cambridge (t886) II. 
697 The Gable-ends ouer the Windowes in y' Roofe to be 
of Bricke. 1703 Moxon Meeh. Exerc. 163 The Angle a 
Gable-end is set to, is called the Pitch of the Gable-end. 

8. tramf. and Jig, 

^279.1 Mathias Pitrs, Lit. (1708) 3*9 Lord Monboddo be- 
lieved., that men had once tails depending from the gable 
end of their bodies, 2834 Ox/. Univ. Mag. I. 16 They have 
..satisfied themselves with narrow, contracted, and, as it 
svere, gable end views of the monetary edifice. 

Hence Ga’blo-e:ntlcd a,, having a gable-cnd. 

2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Butld. 129 Gable-ended roofs, 
unless properly supported by lies, are liable to thrust out 
the walls. 2831 H, Melville Whale ii. 10 A gable-ended 
old house, one side palsied as it were and leaning oversadly. 

Galllet (g^'-lilet). [a. AF. gablet ; see Gable 
j/ 5.1 and -ET.] A little gable, csp. one constructed as 
an ornament over a tabernacle, niche, buttress, etc. 

(1305 Contracts for tomb of Rich. II ff Anne in Rymer 
Fordera (2709) VII. 798/2 Et auxi ferrount Tabernacles, 
appelles Hovels, ove Gabletz, de dit Metall Endorrez, as 
Testes,] ax^ Sir Degrev. Allc the wallus of geete, 
With gayc gabiettus and Kretc. 1522-3 Contract 4 Jan. in j 
WiiHs^:ClarkC^;«^r/^/f^•(I886)I.6lo^Vlth Fynyallcs,ryfant ! 
gnblclics, BateJmentes. .and cuery other thyng belongyng 
to the Mime. 2846 Eceleiiol. V. 27 These are generally 
worked in the three faces into gablets. rWx Times 12 Oct.. 

A dim perspective of gables, gablets, dormers, and pointea 
roofs, 2860 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. ii. (1878) 20 
It lifted its gablet carved to look like a canopy. 

Hence Qa'lsletcd ///. a., furnished with a gablet 
or g.ablcts. 

x 855 a ihenxuni No. 2959.658/3 A column, .surmounted by 
a gabicted head. 2887 Strat/ord’Cu.Avon Her, ax Oct. 8^ 
Tne ccntnal spire has on four opposite sides gableted spire 
lights, 

Gablott, obs. form of Goblet. 

Gablinpr, obs. form of Gabbli.vg. 

Gablocic (goc’blfTk). Obs. cxc. dial. Also 9 
gablnck, gaflock. [var. of Gavklock.] 

•I*!. An artificial metallic spur for a fighting 
cock. Obs. 

i 683 U. Holme Armour* \\. 252/2 Gablocks are Spurs 
m.ide of Iron, or Brass, or Silver and are fixed on the Legs 
of such Cocks as want Oieir natural Spurs, some call them 
G.iffs. 2706 in PitiLurs (ed. Kersey). 2848 in Craig, and in 
mod. Dictv 

2 . dial. An iron crowbar. 

f 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Viny Lane. Dial. Wks. 
(jSw) 62 Truib on honesty, .sion os stiff 2>s o gablock. 2747 
Hooson .Miners Diet. s.v. Gabloch..'«.x arc seldome wuh* 
out one in the Works which is straight and about a Yard 
long, and of very gocnl Use to wrest a Stone, or a Spark of 
Ore that h large. 2855 Morton 0 *r/. Agrie. I1.723C»n^/ivX-, 
C/ts‘eli<t, an iron bar for putting up hurdles with. 
Gaboard, obs, form of G.tBnAKT. 

Gabriel (uE'‘briLl). [Hcb. Vxn;: GalhrTel 
(I-XX and K.T. TaBpnJX).] Tlic n.tmc of one of 
the archangels: sec Dan. ix. 3i ; Luke i. 19, 36. 


Used in certain phrases, as Gabriel-bell (see 
qnoL); Gabriel(’a)-liound{seeqnots.); Gabriel- 
rache, -rochet (in some dialects corruptly Gabble- 
ratch^ -ratchets « Gahriel-kottnd, 

2849-53 Rock Ck. of Fathers Xll.ix. 338 There yet hangs 
the *Ga6riel-bell . . which the sexton had to ring at mom and 
es'ening every day as a bidding to the people.. that they 
should greet our Lady with these five ‘Hail Alarys’. ? x6.. 
Kennett in MS. Lansd. 1033 in Cath. Angl. n’j note. At 
Wednesbury in Staffordshire, the colliers going to their 
pits early in the morning hear the noise of a pack of hounds 
in the air, to which they give the name of *Gabriers 
Hounds, though the more sober and judicious take them 
only to be wild geese, making this noise in their flight. 
2876 Whitby Gloss.y Gabriel hounds^ the flocks of yelping 
wdld geese high in the air, migrating southward in the 
twalight evenings of autumn, their cry being more audible 
than the assemblage is visible. As tne foreboders of evil, 
people close their ears and cover their eyes until the phalanx 
has passed over. 1483 Cath. Angl. 147/2 *Gabrielle rache, 
carnation. {1808-25 Jamieson, .a hobgoblin 
who . .has been heard to make a loud roaring, accompanied 
with a barking similar tothatof little dogs., and a clattering 
resembling that of shells striking against each other. 
Lanarks.l 2892 Atkinson Last of Giantkillers 196 He also 
told me a very great deal about the Gabriel-rachet . . and 
all that it could ever foreshow. 1893 J. H. Turner Hist. 
Brighmtse 2.^0 No wonder that hobgoblins - . gabble-ratches 
and headless-horses scoured the country'. 

+ Gabrill, ? punning alteration of Gabble si. 
2596 Nashe Saffron WatdenV/ksi. (Grosart) III. 78 Now 
where be our honorable Caualiers, that keepe such a prating 
and a gabrill about our Gabrieli and his admirable stile. 
Qabronite: see Gabbronite. 

GabyCg^'bi; dial.^§'h\).colla^.aniidial. Also 
gab(b)ey, gawby, gauvey. £orig. in north, and 
midland dialects ; of unknown etymology ; some 
have suggested a connexion with Gape (cf. Icel. 
gapi ‘rash, reckless person ’) ; but the dial, forms 
hardly favour this.] A simpleton. 

1796 Grose Did. Vitlg. Tongue (cd. 3) Gaheyy a foolish 
fellow, 2833 Marryat P. Simple xxxiv. The marine officer 
is a bit of a gaby, and takes offence where none was meant. 
2848 Thackeray Van. /wwrlxvii, She is still whimpering 
after that gaby of a husband. 2863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorhsh . 
Dial.y He’s such a gauvey it's now use to tell him how to 
do it. 187s OuiOA Signa L iv. 47 What a gaby a man is 
without a wife ! 1885 Stevenson Child s Card. 78 While we 
stand watching her, Staring like gabies. 

Hence Ga'byhood [-hood], the state or condition 
of a gaby ; a state resembling that of a gaby, 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 736 The narrative opens with 
a very lively description of the gabyhood of Paris in 1579. 
Gad (gsd), Forms: 4-7 gadd, 5-6 gndde, 
8-9 Se. gaud, gawd, 4- gad. [a. ON. gadd-r 
spike, nail=*OHG. and MHG. garty Goth, gazd-s 
OTeut, ^-gazdo-z (cf. L. kasld). From the 
OTeut. deriv. *gazdjd comes ( 0 .gerle)y 

OE. ^irdf fjerdy p/rdi see Yard. The original 
sense is probably that of ‘ spike * (as in Goth, and 
ON.), but the name is also given to the handle 
or shaft to which this is fixed (as in L, hastd ) ; 
hence the meaning ‘rod’. The development of 
the word in Eng. has also been influenced by its 
similarity, both in form and in meaning, to OE. 
^cVGoad, with which it is not originally connected. 
The forms are not always easy to separate.] 

1 , A sharp spike of metal. Obs. exc. Hist. 

a 222$ Leg. Kath. 1945 Let )mrhdriucn hrefier he spaken 
& tc felien mid imenc gadien. tax^eo Morle Arth. 3622 
Gry’me gaddes of stele, ghywes of irync. 1563 Goldino 
Cxsar \u. 225 b, Stakes of a fote long stickt full of Iron 
hokes, and theis thei called gaddes [L. stimulos], x6oo 
F. WALKEn Sp. Maudeville j^sh, A light Armour.. full of 
short sharpe gaddes or Bodkins. 2834 {see GadlinoH. 
2868 CussANS Her. vii. 104 It (the caitrapj was formed cf 
four short but strong spikes, or Gads. 

f b. Applied to a stylus. Obs, 

2570 Foxr. tr. Prudentius' Death Cassianus \n A. ^ M, 
(ed. 2) 239/2 These gads were but their pens wherewyth 
The>T tables wrytien were. 1588 Shaks. Tit, A. iv. i. 103, 

1 will goe get a leafe of brassc. And with a Gad of steele 
wll write these words, 

c. « Gadliko 1 . (CC Gad r.i a.) 

x83oMEVRicfc Illustr. And.Arms^ ArmourBlzXe Ixxtx, 
Fig.e. A long gauntlet of the time of Elizabeth. In this 
specimen the g.ads Lip over upwards, 

2 . A bar of metal, csp. of iron or steel ; also, an 
ingot. 1 0 bs. In Her.y ‘a rectangular plate of 
steel, borne in the Arms of the Ironmongers’ 
Company’ (Cussans). 

rz250 Gen. 4 Ex, 3185 On an gold gad Se name god Is 
' CTauen. 2387 Trf.visa Higden (Rolls) V'l. 299 SlegRcs and 
I nameres wj^i fe whiche smythes smyieh and lemprcp grete 
I gaddes of iren. 2430-40 Lvdg. Benfkas ix . xxxi. (2^54) 
3iob,Tlieodoru5..0n his body layde gaddes read brenntng. 
2523 Douglas cEneis viii. xii. so Slang gaddis of irnc, and 
stane kast gret plentc. 2581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. 
ii. (2876) 60 Then I had as liefc haue smal gadds or plats of 
Silucr and Gold, without any coync at at. ^1587 Mirr. 
Mag.y Woltey Ivii, To fasvning doggs some times I gaue 
a bone, And flong some scrapps to such nothing luid ; 1 
But in my bands, still kept the golden gad, That scru’d my 
turne. 2686 Plot Staffordsk. 371 They cut it {sleclj into 
narrower barrs about half an inch over, and then brc.ak it 
into short pieces of an inch, or tw’O inches long, call’d Gadds. 
1703 Moxok Mtch. Exerc. 58 FIcmLh-steel is made.. some 
In Bars and some in Gads. 2741 Comfl, Fam..Rieee 1. i. 

69 Quenching.. in this LiquoraGad of Steel, about eight 
or ten Inches long. 1814 Scott Jf'ar. xxx, * Beil be In me 


but I put this lict gad dowm her throat.* iSafi Ann. Reg. 
Chron. 29/2 The gtiud or iron bar and the ring to which he 
ss'os fastened. [CLGaid.] x8gs Crockett Men of Mosshags 
377 After levelling a file [of soldiers] with his gaud of iron. 

b. Alimtig. A pointed tool of iron or steel (see 
quot. 1S81). 

267X Phil. Trans. VI. 2104 The Instruments commonly 
used in Mines . . are . . Gadds, or Wedges of 2/. weight, 
4 square, well steeled at the point. 2753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp.y Gady in mining, .is a small punch of iron with a long 
handle of wood. 2&w Mar. Edgeworth Lntne yerc'os 
i. (1832) 6 A pickaxe and a gad were put into my hands. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.y Gady i. a steel wedge, 2. a 
small iron punch with a wooden handle used to break up ore. 

3 . A spear. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2548 W, Patten Exped. Scotl. in Arb. Gar/rt-r III. 85 Four 
or five of this Captain's prickers with thejr gads ready 
charged. Ibid. 133 The Scottish prickers, within less than 
their gad’s length asunder. oiSSS Ridley in Cert, godly 
Conf. (1556) 33 b, I haue knowen my contreiemen watche 
nignte and daie in their hamesse. .and their speares in their 
hands (you call them northen gadst, x8zo Scott M onast,x\\\ 
I took a youn^ Southern fellow out of saddle with my lance, 
and cast him, it might be, a gad's length from his nag. 

4 . A pointed rod or stick used for driving oxen ; 
a goad ; also dial, (see quots. 1796 and 1S55). 

c X300 Havelok A 1 Engelond was of himadrad Sohisj>e 
beste fro gad. 13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. K. xvnt. xtv. 
(1495) 774 An oxe herde yockyth the oxen. .and prickelh 
the slowe with a gad and makyth them drawe euen. 2514 
Barclay Cyt. f* Uplondyshtn. (Percy Soc.) 25 Than brought 
our Lorde to them the carte & harowe, The gad & the 
whyp. XS3S Coverdale Judg. iii. 31 Samgar.. which slewc 
sixe hundreth Philistj’nes with an oxes gadd. 1607 N. 
Riding Rec. (1883) L 78 Tho, Hildreth presented for that 
armed with gaddes he had .assaulted John Pearson. 1796 
W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) 11.322 Gurf, a supple, tapering 
rod, six or seven feet long, with a leathern thong, about 
three feet long, fastened to the weaker end. 2855 Rooinson 
Whitby Gloss.y Gad, a tapering rod ended with a leather 
thong as a whip for driving a team of horses or oxen. 1863 
J. L. W. By-gone DaysxoThe long gad or goad with which 
he impelled the horses or oxen. 

fo. Phrase. Upon ihe gad \ as if pricked with 
a gad ; suddenly. (Cf. upon ihe spur of ihe 
moment.') Obs. 

2605 Shaks. Lear j, ii. 26 All this done Vpon the gad? 

5 . dial. A rod or wand, esp. a fishing-rod. Also, 
a stake or stout stick. 

rS 3 S Fisher Wks. (1876) 395 And hys blessed heade so 
Crowned, they dyd beate it downo with a gadde, or a h.arde 
Reede. 1553 Huloet, Angling gad, or rodde, periiea. 2796 
W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2)<5loss. s.v. (E. D. S.), A fishing- 
rod is in like manner called a * fishing-gad*. 2829 T. 
Doubleday Fisher's Call in Annhersajy 64 Then up an* 
rig your gads, And to it, fishers, to it f 2847 Foster in 
Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Song-;) Ser. 11. (1890) 230 The lang 
sma* tapergadisswung Around wi easy slight. x863Barstr 
Dorset Closs.y Cad, a hedge stake, or stout stick. 2887 
T. Hardy Wcodlanders iif, An armful of gads thrown on 
the still hot embers caused them to blaze up cheerfully. 

6. A measuring rod for land ; hence, a measure of 
length differing in various districts. Cf. Goan sb. 

c 1.140 Promp. Parv. 184/1 Gnd^ to mete w-jahe londe 
(/*. gadde, or rodde), decempeda,^ 1502 Arnolde Chron. 
(2821) 173 In dyuers odur placis in this lande they mete 
ground by pollis gaddis and roddis some be of .xviij. footc 
some of .XX fote and som .vvi fote in lengith. 1599 Skene De 
Verb. Sign. s. v. Particaia, Ane rod is ane staffe, or gade of 
t>'mmer, quhairwilh land is measured. 2706 PjiiLLirs (ed. 
Kersey), Gad, or Geometrical Pearch, a Measure of Ten 
Foot, and in some places but Nine Foot. 

b. A division of an open pasture, in Lincolnshire 
usually 6^ feet wide ; *=: Swath. 

2593 Kirtondn-Lindsey Court Roll {N.W. Line. Glossb. 
27x7 N. Riding Rec. VII. 285, I am seized of . . four gads in 
the Bishop Ings. ^94 Act Inctos. S. Kelsey 10 Owners 
and Proprietors of Gads in a certain Piece of Ground .. 
each Gad being Two Roods, Two Perches and a Half 

7 . Comb. : gad-bit (see quot.) ; gad-cracking 
(see ^(!2f/-7t»/»}H889) ; gad-crook, -hook, -meadow 
(see quots.); gad-nail (sec quot. 1841); gad- 
sledge Miningy a sledge-hammer for driving gads ; 
f gad-staff- Gad sb.^ 4; f gad-steel (see quot. 
1703)* gad-stick = Gad J//.I4; *!• gad-wnnd 
Gad sb.^ 4, 6 ; gad-whip, a heavy cart-whip. Also 
Gad-dee, Gad-bbeeze, Gad-bly, Gad-han. 

2847-78 HALLtwELL, *Gad.bit, a nail-passer. 2842 ITamp- 
SON Medii AEx'i Kalend. I. iSa At Hundon, in Lincoln- 
shire, there is still annually practised on this day (P.ilm 
Sunday] a remarkable cu.stom, called *Gad Cracking. 
1E86 Elwortiiy W, Somerset Wordbk., *Gnd-erook, a long 
pole with an iron hook or claw. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
^Cad.hook, a long pole with an iron hook attached to it. 
Somerset. 1787 Snrr. Manor Kiriondn.Lindsey in If'. 
Line. Gloss, s. v., All the lands in the Ings arc laid out in 
gads or swaths ; they are called •)?ad-mcadows. 2375-6 
Abingdon Ace. (Camden) 28 Item in clauH, ‘gadnayl ct 
bordnayl . . ?j J. ij //. 2842 Hartshohne Salok Antigua 

Gloss., Gadnail, a long and stout nail used chiefly in 
fastening posi.s and rails. 1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 
61 Thc'c boring sledges arc sometimes usrd for driving 
wedges or * gatfs' .. Sometimes a special * 'gad-sledgc ’ U 
provided for the purpose. 25.. liyf of Aueniinnuehty 46 
(Laing),Scholowjitoxinau^t or nyne.And h>'nt ane •gad- 
staff in hir hand, a s6t8 Rates Merchandise L ij .1, Steele, 
vocat. •Gad-steele the halfe b.vrell. 2621 Malynfs Ane. 
Lnw-Merch. 270 Gcxxl Steele in b.sr^s.and also Gad Stcek. 
1703 Moxon blech. Exert. 58 Flemish-steel is made.. some 
in Bars and some in Gads, and is therefore by us call’d 
nemish-steel. and sometimes Gad-steel. 2375 IlARnouit 
Bnteex^zys Hethan Ictc the ‘gad wand fall. 15x3 Douclss 
HCneis ix. x. 47 And pass.snd by the picwisj for gad wandii, 
Broddis the oxin wjih speris in our handis. 1570 Lxviss 
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Manip. 23/7 A Gadwande,/rtr/rcflt. 1827 G. P. T. in Hone 
Every»day Bk, II. 394 A very large ox-whip, called here a 
*gad-whip. [Speaking of the Broughton tenure : see next 
quot.] 1842 White Hist. Lincohish, 570 On Palm Sunday, 
a person from Broughton brings [into Caistor Church porch] 
a large whip, called a gad whip, the stock of which is made 
of wood, tapered towards the lop; the ihon^ is large, and 
made of white leather. [He_ cracked the whip three times, 
this being the service by which the land at Broughton was 
held.] 

Gad (gEed), Short for ‘gad-fly’ (Halliwell 
1847-78) ; also in comb, gad-stricken adj. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ivs. ^37 Those famous 
Poets of old were said to be Oestro Perciti, stung with this 
furious Fly called Oestrum. Plutarch cals them Gad- 
stricken. 

GrO'd (gced), [f. Gad The action of 
gadding or rambling about. Only in phrase OUj 
upon the gad : on the move, going about. 

cx8is Jane Austen (1833) I. vi. 252 Mrs. Charles’s 
nursery-maid . .is always upon the gad. 1863 Mrs, Gaskell 
SylvieCs Thou might have a bit o' news to tell 

one after being on the gad all the afternoon. 

Gad (gsed), sb.^ Anglo-hHsh and MiL [a, Ir. 
and Gael, gad."] A. band or rope made of twisted 
fibres of tough twigs. 

1728 Soft^ Costume (Percy Soc.) 216 Or if you’d be 
reckon’d tight Irish lads, Throw off your cravats and bands, 
and tie onyourgads.And then you’ll resemble your primitive 
dads. 1834 Bril, Husb. 1 . 175 They are generally harnessed 
with ropes, and collars of straw, or gads. 184X S. C. Hall 
Ireland II. 22 [They] at once twisted a gad round his neck 
and hung him from the next tree. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man, (1862) 254 The gads are made of rods 5 feet 
long, first twisted until the fibres separate. 

Gad (gsed), sb.^ Now rare exc. arch. [Minced 
pronunciation of God. Cf. Agad, Egad.] 

1 . Substituted for God^ in various phrases, chiefly 
asseverative or exclamatory ; esp. in By Gad ! 

x6ix Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle Induct.^ By ead, 
if any of them all blow wind in the tail on him, riT be 
hanged. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant i. i. He's a bold 
fellow, I vow to gad. X74r Richardson Pamela II. 230 
A Challenge, A Challenge, by Gad I 177X Foote Maid 
0^ B. HI. Wks. 1799 II. 237 Mercy a Gad ! 1777 Sheridan 
Prip to Scarborough v, ii, Gad take me, but they are all in 
a story ! 1840 Thackeray Bedj[ord-.R<no Conspir. ii, By gad, 
sir. . I never will give you a shilling. X875 W, S. Hayward 
Lcroe apt. World If either of the young dogs wants to 
quarrel, by gad, sir, he shall quarrel with me. 

b. I£lliptically=* God give*. (Cf. * God ye good 
den,’ Shaks. Rom, & Jnl, n. iv. 116.) quasi-n/'r/;. 

. James Woodman xv, Gad ye good night, lords and 
ladies. 

c. Gads me, Gads my life\ ?God save me, my 
life. 

1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Do^ury m. i. Gads me t 
he’s angry. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer n, iv, Gad’s my 
life, the man's distracted! 1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G. i. ^Vks. 
x^9 I. 174 Gad’s my life, sure as a gun that’s her voice. 

2 . quasi-/V//. perhaps by omission of ‘ by *. 

1608 Armin Rest Ninn. (1842) 5 And, gad, she will, 2679 
Dryden 7 ‘r. jy Cr. in. i. Gad, that’s exceeding foolisn. 
183X Lytton Godolphin 12 Gad, if I were some years 
younger, I would join them myself. 1881 Besant & Rice 
ChaH. 0/ Fleet I. 41 Gad 1 there will be a pretty storm with 
my lady when she hears it. 

o. In various phraseological combinations, as 
Gadsbobs, Gadsbodikins, Gadsbud, Gadsbudltkins^ 
Gadslid, Gadsniggcrs, Gadsnigs, Gadsnoiins, Gads- 
okers, GadsookerSj Gadspi'ecious, Gadswookers, 
Gadswoons, Gadzookers, Gadzooks, for the explana- 
tion of which see the corresponding; forms under 
Gods-. 

1695 Congreve Love for L. xv. vi, *Gads bobs, does he 
not know me? 1676 Wycherley /^/. in. i, •Gads- 

bodikins, you puny upstart in the law, to use me so I 2696 
Southerne Oroonoko 1. ii, If my husband were alive, Gads- 
bodykins, you wou’d not use me so. 2^4 Congreve 
Double Dealer 1. iii, *Gadsbud, much better as it is. 2702 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) To a Fly Wks. 1812 III. 167 Gadsbud 
..thou art not dead. 2698 Vanbrugh 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
374/2 Your friend was a witty person, *gadsbudlikins ! 1598 
IJ, JoNsON Ev, Man in Hutn. i, i, And by *gad.<;.Iid I 
scorn it. 1657 Lust's Domin. iv. v. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 
164 By Gad’s-lid, if I run not After them like a tiger, hough 
me. 17x5 tr. C'tess D'Aunofs Wks. 438 By •Gads-niggers 
I will have this Pasty. 2651 Randolph, etc. Hey for 
Honesty in. i, Her will tug out her sword, and, *gads nigs ! 
let her take very many heed, her will carbonado very much 
legs and arms. 2676 Wycherley PI. Dealer in. i, •Gads- 
nouns 1 1 love thee more and more. 2687 Montague & Prior 
Hind <5- P. Transv. 6 •Gadsokers ! Mr. Johnson, does your 
Friend think I mean nothing but a Mouse, by all this? 
2672 ViLLiERS {Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal ii. v. (Arb.) 65 
Ah, gadsookers, I have broke my Nose. 1708 Trip to 
Dunkirk in Harl. Misc. I. 210 The French, as they say. . 
Are coming, gadsookers ! to pay us a visit. 2676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer ju. i, *Gads-precious! you hectoring person, you, 
are you wild? 2698 Vanbrugh /Esop 11. Wks. (Rtfdg.) 
373/2 *Gadswookers ! do people use to ask for folks when 
they have nothing to say to ’em? 2826 Scott Woodst. x, 
•Gadswoons, I would have a peep. 1694 Eciiard Plautus 
197 Tra. You Dog, there’s no such Fish. Gripus. •Gad- 
zooks, but there is iho’. 2752 Smollett Per. Pie. (1779) II. 
xxxvii. 25 ‘Gadszooksl’ said he, ‘what business had you 
with that?’ 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiv, Gadzooks, 
who can help seeing the way to do it? 

Gad (gted), v.i [f. Gad a. trans. To 

furnish with gads or a gad. b. intr.. Mining, To 
use a gad ; irans. to break up (rock) by means 
of a gad. ' (Cf, GaddebI, Gadding vhl. sbf) c. 
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traits. To fasten with a gad-nail. Hence Ga*dded 

ppl. a. 

.28., Planche (Cent.', The gauntlets .. are richly orna- 
mented on the knuckles, but not gadded. 1842 Hartshdrne 
Salop. Aniiqua Gloss., Gad, to affix, fasten. £x. ‘ Gad it 
to chiefly with reference to iron-work. 

Gad (gsed), vA [Of obscure origin. The 
common view, that it is f. Gad (the supposed 
primary sense being ' to rush about like an animal 
stung by gad-flies *) is possible, but does not ap- 
pear to be favoured by ourquots. ; the few passages 
which in any degree countenance it are collected 
under 1 b. Possibly it was a back-formation from 
Gaoling in its later sense of ‘vagabond’.] 

■ 1 . intr. To go from one place to another, to 
wander; esp. to wander about with no serious 
object, stopping here and there, to rove idly. Also 
to gad about, abroad, out. 

c 2460 Towueley Myst. (E. E. T. S.) ii. 149 , 1 hold the mad ! 
wenys thou now that 1 Hst gad To gif away my warldls 
aght ? 2529 More Comf. agst. 7 'rib. iii. Wks. 2241/2 To. . 
hold hymself content with that place, & longe not to be gad- 
ding out any where elles. ^ 1554 Martin Marr. Priests xii. 
Dd iiij b, Whyle the virgins. .will nedes.,gooe raunginge 
and gaddinge abrode. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 264 Such, as. .gadded to Salnct Thomas for heipe and 
devotion, 2605 Camden Retn. (1637) 373 He was alwayes 
gadding up and downe the world, and had little rest. 27x0 
VmuTs Pastorals x. 52 She gads where-e’er her roving Fancy 
leads, a 1732 T, Boston Crook in Lot (1805) xs Gadding 
abroad to satisfy her youthful curiosity, c 18x5 Jane Austen 
Pcrsuas. (1833) I. i. 252 Her upper house-maid and laundry 
maid are gadding about the village all day long. 2862 
Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 1. xxi. 114 There’s Betsy., 
gadding out somewhere ever since she came home. 1880 
Webb Goethe's Faust 11. vi. 157 'Twould injure me with 
folks, where’er I gadded. 

-j'b. Rarely used for : To rush madly about. (In 
Dryden said of cattle, with distinct etymological 
reference to Gad ^^. 2 ) Obs. 

1552 Elyot, Bacchor.Ao renne, gadde, and rage as it 
were a mad man. 1562 Stow Eng. C/tron. (1580) 39 Women 
gadding vp & down frantickly in mourning wcedes, their 
haire hanging about their eares» & shaking firebrands. 1678 
Dryden & Lee (Edipus i. Wks. 1883 VI. 141 You shall see 
them toss their tails, and gad. As if the breeze had slung 
them. 1688 J. Clayton in P/rtV. Pniwr. XVII. 7931116 most 
of the Cattle will set on gadding, and run. .to the River to 
drink the Salt Water. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ni. 240 
Their Stings draw Blood; And drive the Cattle gadding 
thro' the Wood. 

2 , Jig. To go wandering, in desire or thought ; to 
leave the true path. Now rare. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. ^fz When she gaddeth 
not astray from the simplicltie of the Gospel. 2600 Hey- 
WOOD xst Pt. Edw. IV Wks. 2874 I. 62 Yet, idle eye, wilt 
thou be gadding sliUt 2642 Milton Prel. Ef isc. 6 While 
we leave the Bible to gadde after these traditions, a 2688 
Cudworth Immut. Mor. (1731) 98 Sense wholly gazes and 
gads abroad. 2602 Locke Educ,% 167 'Tis no wonder their 
Thoughts should , . seek better Entertainment In more 
pleasing Objects, after which they will unavoidably be 
gadding. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (2825) II. i. iii. 32 If 1 
once regardless gadded For the world my hopes are vain. 

+ 3 . Of inanimate objects : To move about. Obs, 
1383 Stanyhurst jEneis iii, (Arb.) 72 Thee roads, thee 
countrey, thee towns fro oure nauyc be gadding. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso xvxi. xxi, Th’ Arabians ne.\t that haue no 
certaine stay, No house, no home. .But euer. .From place 
.to place their wandring cities gad. x6i8 Bolton Plorus 
IV, 1. 260 The frenzie had gadded over the Alpes. 

4 :. Of a plant, tree, etc. : To spread hither and 
thither, to straggle in growth, arch. 

1637 [see Gadding///, a.]. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 35 
Keep the roots from gadding loo far from the Stem. 2758 
^Iason Elfrida 212 The ivy gadding from th’ untwisted 
stem, Curtains each verdant side. 1820 Wordsw. Fort Fu~ 
enies, Now gads the tvild vine o’er the pathless ascent. 
fS. <\\\as\-irans. with cognate object. Obs. 

2381 J. Bell Haddon's Ansu>. Osor, 38 They gadde many 
a weerysome journey on pilgrimage unto them, 
b. slang. (See quot.) 

2846 R. L. Snowden Mag. Assist. 346 Going without 
shoes, gadding the hoof. 1863 in 'Hotten Slang Diet. (1874). 
Gadabout (gx*dabaut), a. and sb. [f. Gad 
+ About.] 

• A, ad/. Given to gadding or roving, wandering. 

28x7 Scott Let. to Mrs. Clephane 23 hlar. in Lockhart, 
The frivolous . . gad-about manners of many of our modern 
belles. 2832 Helps Comp. Solil. iii. (1874) 25 Foolish gad- 
about, dinner-eating, dancing people. 1837 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. i, The gadabout propensities of my countrymen. 

B. sb. One who gads about, esp. from motives 
of curiosity or gossip. 

1837 Palmer Devonsh. Dialogue Gloss., Gad-a-bout, a 
gos«ping rambling sort of person. 1849 Lytton Caxious 
140 Your shrew-mice are sad gad-abouts. 1859 Smiles 
Self-Help Hi. (x86o) 66 He even ran some risk of becoming 
a gadabout and busy-body. 2883 Harper's Mag. July 
•205/1 It is incapacity in this direction which makes gad- 
abouts of some women. 

+ Gad-abroad = Gadabout sb. 

28x0 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II, 295, I am become 
quite a gad-abroad. 

Ga*d-bee:. [f. Gadj^.’] = Gad-fly i. 

*S 3 ® Palscr. 223/2 Gaddc^ bee five, bourdon. 2601 
Holland Pliny I. 318 The bigger kind of bees .. and this 
vermin is called Oestrus (». the gad-bee or horse flie), 
2639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xix, § 221 Cattell 
stricken with a gad-bee, skip up and down, and run about. 


t-Tp- Rape Helen ii, Like an heifer, when her back sustains 
orbiting gadbees the deep piercing pains. 28*9 Glover 
Hist. Derby 1 . 177 Oestrus Curvicaudn, ( 3 adbee or Dun 
Fly. 2842 Browning Artemis Prologizes 21 A noisome 
lust that, as the gadbee stings. Possessed his stepdame. 

i'b. Jig. in phrase 'I'o have a gad-bee in one* 5 
brains’, to be crazy. Cf, Bee"! j,. Chs. 

2682 Mrs. Behn False Count 11. H, What means he? sure 
he has a gad-bee in his brains. 

t Gad-breeze. Obs. rare—^, [f. Gad 
Breeze j 3 . 1 ] -(Jad-fly i. 

2703 Country Famn. Catech., I can liken him to nothing 
but my bald heffer when she’s got the gad-breeze in her tail. 
Gaddel, obs. form of Gadwall, 

Gadder ^ (gse’doi). [f. Gad -h-ER 1.] An 
instrument for splitting rock. 

Sci. Amer. LVI. 21 It is claimed for the diamond 
gadder that it will do its work at the rate of 180 feet a day. 

Gadder ^ (gas doj). [f. Gad v.- -f- -er i.] One 
■who gads. ^ N\%g>gadder-ahoui, -abroad. 

1530 Bale Apol, 98 Gadders, pylgrymes and ydoll sekers. 
2550 — Image Both. Ck. xxii, Kk vij b, Gadders to Com- 
postel, Rome, Trier, and Tholose. 23^ Grafton Citron. 1 1 . 
io6An idle gadder about, 2577 GoocLHeresbac/is Husb. 
ni, (1586) 254 The Mastie..no gadder abroade, nor lavish 
of his mouth. 2625 Gill Sacr. Philos, Concl. 207 Hauing 
brought my houshold to a few, and them no gadders abroad, 
but such as were easily commanded to stay within. 2678 
Dryden Kind Keeper Epil., When these grow up, Lord, 
.with what rampant Gadders Our Counters will be throng’d. 
2725 Bradley Fam.DicL, Bandog, a Dog. .not. .too gentle 
of Disposition, nor lavish of his Barking, no Gadder. 2777 
Johnson Let. to Mrs, Thrale 19 May, You will become 
such a gadder. 2863 Chambers' Bk. of Days I. 682 A gadder 
after amusements. 

Gadding {gts.’^\rp),vbl.sb.'^ [f.GADz».i -j- -iNok] 

The action or process of splitting rock with gads. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Gad, in mining, .the working 
by this instrument is thence called gading. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Meek. IV. 364/2 Fig. 1123 shows the drill mounted 
on car for gadding. 

b. Comb.: gadding-car, -machine (see quots.). 

^ 2884 VimQHTDict.Mech. GaddingCar{Qviz.try- 

ing), one arranged to carry a drilling machine so as to 
present it to drill a series ofnojes in line. 2887 Sei. Amer. 
LVI. 21 The gadding machines., drill or bore circular 
holes along the bottom and sides of the blocks, into which 
wedges are introduced and the stone split from its bed. 

Gadding [f. Uau®.- + -ikg'.] 
The action of the vb. Gad. Also gadding-alout. 
*545 Brinklow Lament. 4 b, What is their gaddinge with 
‘ora pro nobis' vnto creatures .. ? Is it ought elles but 
abhominacion? 2350 Bale Apol, 108 b, Gapynges, gad- 
dynges, ydoU sensynges, 2589 R. Robinson G^d. Mirr, 
(1851) 57 No wandring vnto waks, those dayes did women 
vse. Nor gadding vnto greens, their life for to abuse, 2649 
G, Daniel Trinarch,, Hen, IV, cccxxviii, Hee charmes the 
gaddings of opinion, With the loud Cimball of their Liber- 
ties. 2662-3 Pepys Diary 1 Jan., Willing to make an end 
of my gaddings and to set to my business. 2760 Goldsm. 
at. IV. xlv, Neither pride, nor debauchery, nor a love of 
gadding. 2786 Cowper Lett. Wks. (1835-7) VI. 9 Un- 
accountable gaddings and caprices of the human mind. 
2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 255 There is nothing going 
on but gossiping and gadding about. 2865 Miss Braddon 
Sir Jasper I. vH. 164 ‘No gadding after dark, Doll,’ he 
said in a warning voice. 

atirib, 2840 R, Bremner Excurs. Dcfitnark, Norway, 
etc. II. 375 During this gadding season. 1862 Sala Seven 
Sons I. viu, 183 A gadding-about mania seized on all ranks 
and conditions of men. 

Gadding (gje-dig),///. a. [f. Gad v.- + -ing 2.] 
That gads or gads about, wandering, straggling. 

1398 Florio, Mattana, . . a madding or gadding humour. 
1602 Warner Alb. E7tg. ix. Iii. 234 Our gadding Thoughts 
conceite the Cloudes. 1623 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 512 
Envy is a Gadding Passion, and walketh the Streets and 
doth not keepe home,^ 2637 Milton Lycidas 37 With wild 
thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown. 2727 Fielding 
Love in JdTA Masg. Wks. 1775 I. 41 The Traps are no 
gadding family, our women stay at home and do business. 
*777 ^Warton Inscript. HerJfiitage iii. 24 Fantastic ivy's 
gadding spray. 1819 S. Rogers Htwian Life 545 Soon 
through the gadding vine the sun looks in. 2829 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) II. 26 A gadding, feather-brained set of wan- 
tons. 2839 Tennyson Guinevere 310 The good nuns would 
check her gadding tongue Full often. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets X. 312 The stone walls . . are. . fragrant with gadding 
violets that ripple down their sides. 

Hence Ga'ddiDgly adv. 

1352 Huloet, Gaddingly, as they that went on pilgrimage, 
peregre. 2567 Drant Horace's De Arte Poet. Bvij, He 
that dothe belch out puffinge rymes And gaddingly doth 
siraye. 2755 in Johnson, whence in Later Diets. 

Gaddre, obs.f. Gather sb., pluck (of an animal). 
+ Ga'ddy, a. Obs. rare—^, [f. Gad v.~ + -Y ^.J 
Given to gadding or roving about. 

2637 Rutherford Let, toLady Bushie(xZg/)izs, I would 
my sufferiugs.. might buy an agreement betwixt His fairest 
and s^veetest love, and His gaddy (Jer. ii. 36) lewd wife. 
Gade (g^d). [ad. mod.L. gadus, ad. Gr. 
codfish ; cf. F. gade.'] A fish belonging to the 
genus Gadus ; a codf ’ 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fisl 
argenteolus. . Montagu. 

59 It was a long-lost 
livery Gade. 

Gaae : see Gaid. 

Gade, var. gaed, Sc. pa. t. of Go. , , _ . 

Gadean (gei-dfan). [f. mod.L. gad-us \ see G^e) 

-f- -(e)an.] a fish belonging to the family Gadiace, 
of which the tvisical genus is Gadus (cod). 

2854 Badkam Halieui. 352 Having found, on the Cretan 


es II.i9sThe SilveryGade 
1876 Smiles .SV. Natur.xvi. (ed. 4) 
fish— Montague’s Midge, or the 
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coast, a gadean which .. accords ^\ith the ass*fish of the 
ancients. iSS/ /V. + Q. 7th Ser. IV. 278 Ihe onJy marine 
gadean common in Italy, the hake. 

Gadcr, obs. form of Gather. 

Ga-d-fly:. [f. Gad 

1 . The popular name of a fly -which bites and 
goads cattle, esp. a fly of the genus Tahattus ov 
of the genus CEsirus; a bot-fly, breeze. 

1626 T. H. Causstn's Holy Crt, 120 It was like. -as a 
bull stung with a Gad-fly. Thomsos Summer- 499 

Light fly his slumbers, if perchance a flight Of angry gad- 
flies fasten on the herd. 1831 Youatt Horse xin. (1843) 
289 A species of gad-fly, the oestrus equi, is in the latter 
part of the summer exceedingly busy about horses. 1841-4 
Emersos Ess. Ser. 1. i. (1876) 25 The nomads of Africa 
were constrained to wander by the attacks of the gadfly, 
which drives the cattle mad- 

2 . Jig. One who irritates, torments, or worries 
another. Also (after L. o:strHs)y an irresistible 
impulse to some course of action. 

1^9 G. Daniel Trituxrek., Hen. cccxlvii, Rather 
then have the Gad-flyes of an ill-Disposed Army on their 
shoulders feed. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 243 It 
is our misfortune to be frequently pestered . . by certain 
critical gad-flies. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 314 Bitten 
with the Anglo-Saxon gadfly that drives us all to disenchant 
artifice. 

fS. With allusion to Gad z/. a. In phrase To 
have a gad'Jly : to be fond of gadding about ^ 

1591 I.YLY Sappho If. iii, My mistresse, I thinke, hath got 
a gadfly, never at home, and yet none can tell where 
abroade. 1754 Richardson Grandison I. viii, You have 
neither wings to your shoulder, nor gad-fly in your cap : 
you love home. 

f b. Aperson who is constantly 'gadding about*. 
1614 BeaL’M. & Fl. W'it at Srj. Weapons iv. it, Where 
are those gad-flies going? to some junket now. 17S4 
Richardson Grandison I. xviii. 125 Your Harriet may turn 
gad-fly, and never be easy but when she is forming parties, 
4, aitrib.y ?isgadjly tivie\ gadjiy haunted adj. 
1846 C. G. pRowETT Prometh. Bound 28 The gadfly- 
haunted maid, whose charms have power To smite Jove’s 
he.art with Jove. 1893 D. Jordan (‘Son of the Marshes’) 
Forest Tithes, etc. 197 In gadfly time it was a fine sight 
to see a herd of cattle charging along. 

Gad^Cf sb. ? JsettdO'arch. Used by Browning 
as the name of some instrument of torture. 

Perh. a mistaken phonetic apprehension of gaggCy old 
spelling of Gag 

1815 Brow.sing SouVs Trap. \. 332 The dead back-weight 
of the beheading axe ! The glowing trip-hook, thumb- 
screws and the gadge 1 

Gadge (gad^), v. Se. intr. (See quot.) 

^ jyjp J<A.MSAY snd Aftsxv. Hamilton iiJ, It sets ye well 
indeed to gadge I Ibid. Gloss., Gadget to dictate imper- 
tinently, talk idly with a .stupid gravity. 

Gadgo. obs. f. Gage sb,'^ and Sc. f. Gauge, 
Gadbelic (gadedikl, a. and sh. Also 8 Gaedh- 
lio, 9 Gaedhlio: cf. Goidelic, [Literary forma- 
tions from Ir. Gaedheal, pi. Gaed/iily OIr. Gdidely 
Gdidely pi. GMdily G 6 iaily the original form of 
Gael.] = Gaelic, in uses other than the customary 
application to the Gaels of Scotland. 

The forms Gadhelic and Goidelic are used by modem 
philologists for ‘pertaining to the Gaels (ip the widest 
sense)’ ; the earlier forms, now obsolete, are in our quots. 
used for * Irhh Gaelic *. 

1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. II. x83TheGaedhUc, orScottic, 
the purest and most ancient of all the Celtic dialects. x86i 
O'CvRRY I.ect. MS, Mat. 3 Ample materials still remain in 
the Gaedhlic or Irish language. 1863 Athenxum No, 960. 
687/2 The Gadhelic and the Cymric were used in Gaul. 
2875 Whitney Li/e Lang. x. 183 The Gadhelic group 
includes the Irish. 

Gadid (gfi-did). /c/it/i. [f. mod.L. gad-us cod 
+ = Gadoid sb. 

18S9 in Century Diet, (citing T. Gill). 

Gudino (gi'^ doin). Jehth, [f. us prec. + •I^'E.] 
« Gadoii) sb. 

t838 Rherside Nat. Hist. III. 26S The common cod-fish 
{Gadns tnorr/tua). .'m:xy be briefly defined as a gadine with 
the lowcyjaw shutting within the upper. 

Gadiuic ff;ridi*nik), a. Chetn, [f. as prec. + 
-1C.] In gadintc acid (sec qnot.). 

1864 Watts Diet. Chem., Gadinie acid, a crj'stalline fatty 
acid, obtained from cod-liver oil. 
i’ GaditcLn, a. and sb. Obs, [ad, L. Gaditdnus^ 
f. C/rir/rx Cadiz,] A. adj. Ofor belonging to Cadiz. 
B. sb. j>L The inliabitants of that city. 

1607 lorsr.LL Beasts 315 Tlie Gadttan wer most 

honored herewith, for at one time and for one b.Ttlcl they 
created <oo (IC^piitcsl. x6*6 Massinger Rctu. Actor m. if, 
IJkc a G.nditanc strumpet I shall look to see you tumble. 
Gaditanian (ga-riit^ nian), a, and sb. [f. ns 
prcc. +-IAN.] A. adj Of or belonging to Cadiz 
in Spain, or its inhabitants. B. sb. An inhabitant 
or nnlive of Cadiz. 
x88j in Ogilvij:, 

Gadito (g^dnil), a. rare-\ [f. L. Cdd-?s + 
-iTi:.] Belonging to Gadcs or Cadiz. 

180S Scott j. Intro<J. 72 I,.o here hU grase Who 

\ictor died on Gadiic wave. 

Gadling* (gru'dlitj). [f. G.kv sb.^ + -lino,] 
One of ihc sm-Tll spikes of metal affixed to the 
knucidcs of a gauntlet, 

159* Stow Ann. 3E6 Cmayne pride-* both short and 
jhar^x-, then (1351} called Gadlins*. bceing cio*tni in the 
ioyrjtes of hU risht cauntlet. 1834 Vi.ASCrti.l!rit.Ce:iume 


X. 138 The backsofthe leathern gauntlets were also furnished 
with overlapping plates, and the knuckles armed with knobs 
or spikes of iron, called gads or gadlings. iByj Athenxum 
3 Nov. 571/3 Earl Ralph wears, .gadlings on his gauntlets. 
+ Gadlings Obs. Forms: 1 geedeling, 3-5 
gad-, gedeling, -(e)lyng (in late ^ISS. corruptly, 
godlinge, geldinge),4-7 gadling. [OE. gnrdeiing 
= OS. gadulingy OHG. gatcUng (SlllG. ge/elinc), 
Goth, gadiltgg-s OTeut. *gaduliijgo-z f. root 
?gad- (in OE. go^d fellowship, gegada companion, 
(j.ATHi:il V.) + -LING.] 

1 . Originally, a companion or fellow, in good 
sense; esp. a companion in arms. 

Beozvul/sSij His gsedelinges guSsewadu. c 1000 Daniel 
422 Hwa ha syfe sealde gingum gmdelingum. c xaoS Lay. 
1233s Alle ha gadelinges Alse heo weoren sunen_ kinges. 
<2x250 Prev. Ail/red 312 in O. £. Misc, 120 So is mony 
gedelyng godlyche on horse. 13 K. Atis. 1192 P'iftene 
thousand of fot laddes. .And alle stalworthc gadelynges. 

2 . In bad sense, as a term of reproach : A base, 
low-born person, a ‘fellow*. 

1297 R. Glovc. I1724) 310 pe beste body & noblest., 
yslawe was h^ru a gadelyng, so vyllyche, alas ! c 1400 
Gamelyn 107, 1 am no worse gadelymg. .But born of a lady, 
and ^eten of a knight. XX475 Rat/ Coil^ear 612 Quhair 
gangis thow, Gedling, thir gaitis sa gane ? ? <i 1500 Chester 
PI. (E. E. T. S.)x. 237 That false gedlinge [v.r. gelding]. 
15. . Robd. Cysille in Hazl. E. P. P, I, 273 Fals thefe, and 
fowle gadlyng, Thou lyest falsely. 

3 . A wanderer, wayfarer, vagabond. 

a 1542 Wyatt in TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 41 The wandring 
gadling, in thesommer tyde,That Andes the Adder with his 
rechlesse foote. 156$ Maister Randolphes Phantasey 539 
The amased lewsarde. .from the wandringe gadlinge hasteth 
amayne. 

4 . atirib. (in sense of 'wnndering*, as if 
formed from a verb gaddle) \ also as vbl, sb. 

XS94 Carew Tasso (1881) 98 Nor on the promisde ten 
alone relyes, But trusts he stealth should more a gaddling 
lead. <;x624 Lushincton Resnr. Serm, (1659) 15 Three 
way-going women, gadling gossips that came from Galilee. 
1676 Coles, Gadling, stradUng. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Gadling word), straggling, 

tGadman. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 8-9 Sc. 
gaudsman, 9 gadsman. [f. Gad x 3 .i] The man 
or boy who directed or guided a team by means 
of a gad or goad, esp. in ploughing ; a goadsman. 

^1450 Henryson Mor. Fab, 73 His Gadman and hee, 
His stots hee strau^ht with Benedicite. 251^ Ld. Treas. 
Ace. Scoil, in Pitcairn Crim, Trials L 260*, xij cartaris ane 
hundrethe and xx pynouris and ix gadmen, being careand 
the Artalzery fra Edinburghe to Streueling. 2786 Burn.s 
Inventory, A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t’other. 2827 Hone 
Every-Day Bk, 11 . 1656 Pig drivers and gadsmen. X863 
J. L, W. By-gone Days 20 With every plough two persons 
were engaged, one the ploughman . . the other^the gadman, 
from the long gad or goad with which he impelled the 
horses or oxen. 

Gadoid (g?*doid), sb. and a. [f. mod.E.gad-us 
(ad. Gr. 7(i5nj) cod -1- -OID.] A. sb. A fish of the 
family Gadidtey of which the cod is the type. 
B. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling the 
Gadidx, or cod-fishes. 

2842 Brands Diet. Sci. Lit. ^ Art, Gadoids^ a family of 
soft-finned fishes, .of which the cod-fish., may be regarded as 
the type. .The general character of the gadoid family is [etc.]. 
1861 Hul-ME X.r. Moynin Tandon ii. iir. i. 102 The follow- 
ing are the other Gadoids [besides the Cod] which prin- 
cipally furnish the Cod-liver oil. 1865 Reader No. 110. 
143/2 Fishes which resemble at first Gadoids or Blen- 
molds. x88o Nature XXL 202 This rare and remarkable 
gadoid fish of the Mediterranean. 

Gadoli* 3 liCf a- [f. as next + -IC.] Derived from 
gadolinite. 

1020 Edin. Rev. XXXIV. 57 A breccia composed of., 
gadollnic yttria, 

Gadolinite (gic'dininait). Min. [Named in 
1802 after the mineralogist Gaiiolin-. see -ite.] 
Silicate of yttrium, found in black crystals. 

1802 Nicholson's Jrnl. HI. 251 'The earth last discovered 
in gadolinite. 1807 T. Thomson Chrm. (ed. 3) II. 70 
Hitlierto j'ttria h.TS been found only in the black mineral 
first analysed by G.Tclolin, and hence called Gadolinite. 

attrib. 2883 Athenxum 14 Apr. 480/3 The principal 
gadolinite earths — yttria, terbia, erbia, etc. 

Gadroon (gadrri n). Also S gaudron, in mod. 
Diets, godroon. [ad. F. godron (OF. goderony 
gauderon), of uncertain origin.] 

One of a set of convex curves or arcs joined at 
their extremities to form a dccomtive pattern (which 
may be described as tlie reverse of ‘ fluting ') used 
in the ornamentation of gold and silver plate, in 
architecture, costume, etc. Chiefly in //. xMso 
attrib. ns>gixdroon orttatnenly patient. 

X7»3-*4 CiiAMiiERS tr. .S'. leCterc's Archil. 1. lasGaudrons 
of the Ikall. 1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. .-Iges xxv, Orna- 
mcnteduiih gadroon sculptures. /f/Vf.xxvii, Cut in gadroon?. 
1878 Miss Bkaddon^^/tk I'Vnf.xxxviit. 261 A inon’^ler salver 
. -witli mas'ivc gadroon edges. x83* CAUi-rriLD &Sawaro 
Diet. AWillntvrk, Gad/von, a termcmplo>cd in dressmak- 
ing a.nd millinery, borrowed from architecture, denoting a 
kind of inverted fluting or beading. Plaits of a similar 
form arc made on caps and cuff*, as composing a decorative 
style of trimming. 1883 Klrky Hist. Ch. St. Laxvrence, 
Reading lax This dish has a double ogee.shajied edge 
with gadroon bordering. Athenxum 14 Jan. Co/t The 

central ornaments, external to the space for the enamelled 
shield of the owner's arms, arc whirling gadroens. 


GadrOOned (^dn 7 *n*d),///. a. In mod. Diets, 
godrooned. \p.^.E .godrojvtiyi. godron G.vdeoo.y.] 
Ornamented with gadroons. 

X748-9 Gen. Advertiser No. 4440, 3 Dozen of gadroon’d 
shap’d Plates. 2753 Pnb. Advertiser 3 Oct. 3,2 Two high 
gadrooned Candlesticks. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Gadrooned, 
embossed as the edge of a silver salver. Old local note. 
i88x /ml. R. Arekxol. //«/. XXXVIII. 461 This vessel 
had a deep gadrooned silver edge at jhe top. 1894 Daily 
Neu’s 8 ^fa^. 3/7 A Queen -Anne porringer and cover (date 
1706), on gadrooned foot. 

Gadrooniug (gadrz/ niq), vbl. sb. [f. Gaduoox 
• f -IXG L] The process of ornamenting with 
gadroons ; ornamentation consisting of gadroons. 

1882 Mag. Art May 278 Plain gadrooning, or chased 
strap-work being the principal, .ornament in vogue.' 

Gadso (gps'ds^?), int. Also 7 gads so. [A var. 
of Catso, through false connexion with other oaths 
beginning with Gad.] 

2687 Congreve Old Back. iv. i, Gads so, there he is, he 
must not see me. 1764 Foots Mayor Garrat n. Wks. 1799 
I. T79 Gad-so ! the candidates are coming. x8i6 Scott 
Antig. xxxvi, * Gadso 1 ’ ejaculated Oldbuck, ‘these great 
men use one’s house and time as if they were their own 
property.* 1838 Dickens O. Tivist iv, Gadso ! . . that’s just 
the very thing I wanted to speak to j'ou about. 

Gadnin (gse’dinin). [irreg. f. mod.L. gadtt-s 
cod + -IN.] A fatty substance found in cod-liver oil. 

x86x Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon 11. ni. 1. 105 Cod-Iivcr 
oil is a compound of oleine [etc.] . . there is also found a .. 
particular principle called Gaduine. 1864 Watts Diet, 
Chem., Gaduin, a peculiar brown substance contained in 
cod liver oil (De Jongh). 

Gadwall (gre'dwgl). Also 7 gaddel, 9 gad- 
well. A freshwater duck, Anas strepera or Chan- 
lelasmus streperus, of the north of Europe and 
America ; the OTey duck or grey. 

1666 Merrett Pijietx Remm Nat. Brit. 180 A Gaddel. 
3674 Ray Collect. Words, Water Fcnvl Gadwall or 

Gray. 1709 Defham In Phil, Trans. XXVI. 466 The 
Gadwall. 1777 G. Forster Voy, round World L 157 A small 
brown duck, which is nearly the same as the English gad vvall- 
2848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 333 Gadwall {Anas 
strepera).— l<a.rc. 2884 Ld. 1<Ial\\v.srvr\‘ M em.Ex-minister 
I. 26 We also Jcilled a great many wild duck, gadwcJls, and 
snipe, by walking through the marshes. 

t Ga'dza. Obs. Some textile fabric* 

<i 2618 Rates Merchandize G iv, Gadza ofall sorts without 
gold or siluer, the yard xvjiff. Gadza strlpt with gold or 
siluer, the yard ijx. vjrf. 

Ga'e, u-ae, var. gCcy Sc. pa. t. of Give. 

Gae, Sc. and north, var. Go ; obs. Sc, f. Jay. 
t Gaedeliau, a. Obs. rare. [f. OIr. Caedel 
a Gael + -ian: see Gadhelic and Gaelic.] Belong- 
ing to the Gaelic branch of the Celtic race. 

2796 MoRSE-4x//fr*. Ceog. IL 183 The Gaedellan or Scottish 
colony. 

Gael (g^I). [a. Sc, Gad. Gaidheal a member 
of the Gaelic race = OIr. Gaidel, Goidel. 

The Irish Celts call themselves by the same name, but 
the word first became familiar to English readers as denot- 
ing the Scottish Highlanders, and only in more recent 
times has it been applied to the Irish branch.] 

A Scottish Highlander or Celt; also, an Irish Celt. 
[2596 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 73 Calling thame 
al Scotijs . . albeit is plane and cuident that mony bundif 
5cirisefiir, thay war called Gathelis fra Gathel.J xBxo Scott 
Lady 0/ L. v. ii, The Gael around him threw His graceful 
plaid of varied hue. 2895 J. H. Staples in Trans. Phd. 
Sec. 202 The old Gaels possessed the voiceless ‘ qu ’. 

Hence GaoTdom. [-doji], the land of the Gaels. 

^ Perhaps modelled on Sc. Gael. Caidheatachd ihe caMvarg 
inhabited by the Gaelic-speaking race. 

2860 J. F. Campbell Tales IP. Highlands (1890) L 
Introd. 15 What part of the Gaeldom are you from ? 1891 
Sat. Rev. 5 Sept. 277/1 Mr. Blackie’s Invasions of Gaeldom 
did not do very much, .for Celtic philology'. 

Gaelic (g^'Iik), u. and Forms: 8 Gaolick, 
Galic, 9 Gaelic. Cf. Gadhelic. [f. GAEL-b-ic. 
The form fPrz/zV perhaps represents Sc. Gael. Gaidh‘ 
itg (gaTik), while Gaelic is a fresh formation from 
Gael — Gaidheal (gai al). The word is first used 
to denote the language, etc., of the Scottish Gael, 
in more recent limes that of the Irish branch aUo.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Gaels or Celtic 
inhabitants of the highlands of Scotland; occas. in 
wider sense, pertaining to that branch of the Celts 
which includes tlie Scottish Gaels with the Irish 
and Manx. 

(2596DALRyMPLE tr. L^x/x/x/f/xA i'cW. 1. 73 Quhilkccqm- 
mounlie U called .. the Gathelik loung, albeit corrupcilic.1 
2771 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 249 Stones., with 
Galic inscriptions 2787 Burns Let. to Miss M, Chalmers 
Wks, (Globe) 352 It was tlie tune of a G.aelicsong. iC»8 
Scott A. M. Perth xxvli, We have not a Gaelic word vy 
which We can even name a maker of gloves. 2831 in Str j. 
Sinclair's Corr. II. 408 'Jlie history and origin of the 
Gaelic people. 2846 McCulloch Acc. BHt, Empire (*os<) 

I. 299 I he Gaelic l.’inguagc prevails throughout almost ail 
Inverness-shire. 2895 J. Ii. Staples in ‘trims. I hU, See. 
2io Tliesc Gaelic cliangcs are of a special and only tem- 
porary nature. 

B. sb. The Gaelic language. 

*775 Boswell Let. Johnson Feb. In Li/e 'jchnsen. 
It IS affirmed that the GacUck (cal! it Erie or c-aU it Iri^hJ 
has been written in the Highlands and Hebrides for many 
centuries. x8o6 Gazetteer .Seotl. (ed. 3) 3(7 The Gaelic n 
the language of the people. 1876 Gr^ux Burgh Seh. Scefl. 

II. xiii. 37J note, CJnldrcn who tari only fiKaU Gaelic. x875 



gaelicism;. 


GAG. 


J..STRACHAN in Trans. Phii.Soc, 192 note. There is no evi- 
dence that the Irish rule ever hela good in pure Scotch 
Gaelic. 1897 Gaelic yrnl. VIII. 96/1 The influence exerted 
on the minds of the Irish-speakers. .when they found people 
coming long distances, .in order to learn Gaelic. 

Comb. 1897 Daily News 8 Mar. 2/4 There were 254,000 
Gaelic-speaking persons in Scotland. 

Gaelicism (g^^^lisiz’m), [f. Gaelic + -ism.] 
The quality or state of being Gaelic. 

189S Caik. Ne^vs 14 Sept. 6 Those two events made an 
end of the Gaelicism of the Gaelic race. 

Gaelicize (g^’Hsaiz), v. [f. Gaelic + -ize.] 
trans. To make Gaelic, treat as Gaelic. 

1^7 W. Taylor in Attn. Rev. V. 587 So Oakhampton, 
whicn is naturally expounded in Saxon, the town of the 
home of the oaks, is here Gaelicired into water-border-town. 
Gaelly, obs. form of Gillie. 

Gaer, var. Gare j ^.2 
Gaerish, obs. form of Garish. 

Gaff (gsef), sby Also 3 , 7-9 gaffe, [a. Y. gaffe 
= Sp., Pg. gafa fern., Pr. ^q/'masc., boat-hook.] 

1. a. An iron hook ; a staff or stick armed with 
this. Now only dial. 

a 1300 Sat. People Kildare iv. in R. E. P. (1862) 153 Hail, 
seint dominik with JjI l^'ng stafle hit is at be ouir end. 
CBokid as a gaffe. 1867 \V. F, Rock yim an Nell Ixxiv, 
(E. D. S. No. 76), A guide-strap, hayvor-seed. A gaff, dree 
picks vrom Varmer Reed. Ibid. Gloss., Gaff^ an instrument 
with long handle, used to pull furze out of the furre-rick. 

b. Spec, A barbed fishing spear ; also, a stick 
armed with an iron hook for landing large fish, esp. 
salmon. Phrase, id luring hooked fish) io gaff. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Gnffe^ an iron hook where- 
with Seamen pull great Fishes into their ships. 1706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). i774Goli>sm. Nat, Hist.yX. iv. iii. 
394 They begin to knock it la turtle] on the head with their 
gaffs. 1844 \V. H. Maxwell Shorts <5- Adv. Scoll. (1855) 
338 The poacher, with a gaff and torch, selects some j 
gravelly ford. 1885 Black iii, Ronald had ; 

got him transfixed on the gaff and landed. z886 G- Rct/. \ 
Oct. CLXllI. 351 When a fish is beat and is being brought ' 
to gaff, much caution is necessary. 

2. Nant. ‘ A spar used in ships to extend the 
heads of fore-and-aft sails which are not set on 
stays * (Adm. Smyth), 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Rr ij b, In the 
schooner both the mainsail and foresail are extended by a 
boom and gaff. 1796 Huddart In /^AtV. LXXXVII. 

w The angle made by the gaff and mast. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Ee/, Mast ix. 22 We. .pulled for a light, which, as 
we came up, we found had been run up to our trysail gaff. 
1893 H. M. Doughty IVkertyin ii^endish Lands Introd. 

J5 One sail with very high peak and an enormous gaff. 

3 . a. A steel spur for a fighting cock : «= Gab- 
lock I and Gaffle 3. b. The spike of a spur. 

a. xfBB {see Gablock 1]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gaff 
an artificial Spur for a Cock. 1893 in Farmer SlansDici. 

b. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. m. iv. (1895) 788 The 
dragoons wear.. a sort of jack-boot, .to which are fastened, 
by a rivet, the spurs, the gaffs of which are sometimes 
near an inch in length. 

'h4. Card'sharping. * A ring worn by the dealer ^ 
(Farmer). Ohs. 

5 . atirih. and Comb.^ as (sense l) goff\s)-rnan, 
~nei, ‘point \ (sense 2) gaff-end^ -jaw^ -sail (also 
attrib.)\ gaff-hook = sense i ; gaff-setter, a boat- 
hook; gaff-string (see quot.). Also Gaff-topsail. 

1851 Voy. Mauritius i. 10 Up ran certain bits of red and 
blue and yellow bunting to her *gaff-end. 1844 J. T. Hew- 
lett Parsons <5- tV. xi, Boots seized the *gaff-hook . . and 
was going to plunge it deep into the pike’s jaws. 1854 
Badham Halieiit. 17 They had neither . . gaff-hook, nor 
landing-net. 1894 WesUn. Gas. 25 Juiy 7/2 Vigilant's 
*gaff-jaws broke, and just as Britannia was catching up, 
her spinnaker went wrong. 1875 F. Francis in Encycl. 
Brit. II. 39/2 The *gaffsman. .drags it out of the water to 
the land. 1885 Ailienxuin 14 Mar. 337/3 A Norwegian 
gaff-man’s feelings are not very acute. 1867 Smyth SatloPs 
Word-bk.y ^Gaff-net, a peculiar net for fishing. 1845 
Blackvj.^ Mag. Aug. 288 His armour of scales defied the 
■*gaff-point. x886 J. M. Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 2 
In setting a *gaff-sail..keep the throat ahead of peak- 
1891 Daily Ne^vs^ Sept. 3/3 The veteran... won the match 
for sprit and gaff sail boats by a long way ahead. i86x 
Mayhew Lend. Labour 1 11. 270 The staffsman then fastens 
the staff to the lighter by means of the*gaffstring or rope 
attached to the side of the vessel. 

Ga^ff sb.’t- slang. [Of obscure origin ; 

cf. Gab sb.^j OE. {ge)gaf-sprxc^ blasphemous or 
ribald speech, Sc. local ^ gaff, loud, rude talk’, 

* to gaff, to talk loudly and merrily’ (Jam.), and 
mod.F. (colloq.) line gaffe, a remark by which one 
^ puts one’s foot into it ’.] 

1. a. ? Vociferation, outcry, b. Humbug, ^ stuff 
and nonsense’. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Spy I. 267 Stifle e’en a bull- 
dog's gaff. 1877 Five Yrs.' Penal Serv. iv. 151, 1 also saw 
that Jemmy’s blowing up of me was all ‘gaff’. 

2, Phrase. To blow the gaff : {figi) to let out a 
secret ; to reveal a plot, or give convicting evidence. 

181* J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Blow the gaff. 1833 Mar- 
kyat P. Simple xliii, I wasn’t going to blow the gaff, so 
I told him, as a great secret, that we got it [the gun] up 
with a kite. 1877 Five Yrs.' Penal Serv. ii. 122 The 
prisoner, .quietly bides his time till the chief warder comes 
round, then asks to speak to him, and * blows the gaff’. 
GoS (gtef), sb.'i Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 gaffe, 
[short for Gaffer.] = Gaffer i. 

1573 Tusser Husb. xxii. (1878) 60 Mixe well fold gaffe) 
hoise come with chaffe. 1877 in N. IV. Line. Gloss., Gaff, 
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Gaff (gKf), slang. [Of unknown origin.] 

1. A fair. 

*753 J- Poulter Discov. 31 The first Thing they do at a 
Gaff js to look for a Room clear of Company. x8xx Lex. 
Balatron. s.v., The drop coves maced the joskins at the 
Gaff ; the ring-drempers cheated the countryman at the fair. 
xBzi Haggart Li/e 22 We stopped at this place two days, 
walling to attend the Gaff. 

2. Any public place of amusement. Hence the 
term has passed into the literary vocabulary as the 
name for the low class of theatre or music-hall to 
which it is most frequently applied by slang 
speakers. Also penny-gaff. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Did. s.v.. Any public place of 
amusement is liable to be called the gaff, when spoken of 
in flash company. 1856 Ckamb. yrnl. 11 Oct. 228/1 Would 
you root out the Penny Gaff, and compel the penny-pay- 
ing public . . to find amusement elsewhere? x86i Mayhew 
Lend. Labour 111 . 144 When a professional goes to a gaff 
to get an engagement, they in general inquire whether he is 
a good ballet performer. 1863 Q. Rev. July CXIV. 264 He 
knows them alt . .from thechief opera-house, .to the humblest 
gaffs (as we believe they would be called in London). X864 
Sat. Rev. 30 Apr. 516 A piece of histrionics rather below 
the mark of a penny gaff. 1887 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 400. 

I had always wanted to see a Penny Gaff since I first read 
my Dickens. 

Gaff (gii^f), [f. Gaff jAI] irans. To seize 
or strike (a fish) with a gaff j also, to draw ont with 
a gaff. 

1^44 J. T. Hewlett IV. xi, I bid him. .slack his 
hand the moment I had gaffed him [the pike]. 1851 Newland 
Erne 352, I.. gaffed him out of the great boiling turnhole 
below. X867 B. Osborne Sp. in Ho. Com. 8 Apr., The hon. 
member for Lincolnshire, though a solitary fish, rose to the 
occasion, and be was safely gaffed and landed. 1882 Garden 

II Feb. loi/i The Japanese were gaffing salmon. 

Hence Ga'ffing* vbl. sb. ; also attrib. Also Ga’ffer, 

one who gaffs fish. (In some mod. Diets.) 

X837 M. Donovan Econ. II. X71 Spearing, gaffing, 
and harpooning, are amongst the most obvious methods. 
x836 Fishing 18 Sept. 417 He hooked a large grilse, but 
lost him in gaffing. X89S Bl^ksv. Mag. Aug. ^8 Harry 
brought him withm gaffing distance. 

Ga<ff (g 2 ef)» slang and colonial, intr. To 
gamble, esp. to ‘toss up’. 

x8i2 j. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Gaff to gamble with cards, 
dice, &c., or to toss up. 1828 ‘Jon Bce * Living Piet. Land. 
243 Though any gentleman would gaff for a pound, there or 
anywhere else. ^1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms 
(1890) 17 Catch him gaffing ! no, not for a sixpence. 

Hence Ga-ffing vbl. sb. Also Ga’ffer, one who 
‘gaffs’ or ‘tosses up’. 

x8z8‘JoN Bee* Living Piet. Lond.z^x, I know of but one 
such public-house where gaffing is carried on to any amount. 
. . If the person calling for * man ‘ or * woman ’, is not right 
or wrong at five pieces, neither of the gaffers win or lose, 
but go again. 

Gaff (gsef), v.^ Theat. [f. Gaff ji5.4] inlr. 
‘To play in a gaff’ (Farmer). 

GafF, var. of or error iov goff, Golf. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury lu. 154/1 Pythus, the first 
inventer of many Games at Ball : I do not say of Gaff, 
Tennis, or Paille-Maillc. 

Gaffelage, var. f. Gavelage, Obs. 

Gaffel(l, var. of Gaffle, Obs. 

Gaffer (g?e'fi>Jf)- Also 6, 8 gaffar. [The analogy 
of the continental synonyms, F. complrc, comvih'e, 
Ger. gevaiter, would suggest that gaffer, gammer 
are contractions of godfather, godmother rather than 
of grandfather, -mother', but the change of vowel 
may be due to association with these words.] 

1. A term applied originally by country people to 
an elderly man or one whose position entitled him 
to respect. 

a. Prefixed by way of respect (sometimes with 
an affectation of rusticity) to a proper name, the 
designation of a calling, office, etc. In 17 — i 8 th c. 
the usual prefix, in rustic speech, to the name of 
a man below the rank of those addressed as 
‘ Master’ (cf. Goodman). 

*575 J- Still Gamut. Gurton v. ii. Then chad ben drest be- 
like, as ill by the masse, as gaffar vicar, 1635 Pagitt ChHs- 
tianogr. 200 Were they called Gaffer Bishops, or had they not 
more honorabieTitles? 1651 Randolph, ^tc.HeyJbr Honesty 
i.i.Wks.(x87s)3S6ThissamegafferPhoebusisagood mounte- 
bank and an excellent musician. 1693 G. Firmin Rev. Mr. 
Davis's Vind. iv. 31 For a Man, who before was but a Gaffer, 
to be now called Master, to have the people follow him, 
and he to frequent their Tables, Is a better Trade, then to 
be Threshing, or such like work. 1714 Gay Sheph. IVeek 
V. 151 For Gaffer Tread-well told us, by the by, Excessive 
Sorrow is exceeding dry. 1742 Fielding y. Andrews i. ii, 
^Ir. Joseph Andrews, .was esteemed to be the only Son of 
Gaffar and Gammer Andrews, x8o6 Fessenden Democr. 
1. 89 Made them shake hands both wig and tor>' As Gaffer 
Homer tells the story. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xvi. You 
have marred my ramble, Gaffer Glover. 

b. Used simply as a title of address, often with 

no intimation of — My good fellow. 

1590 R. W. Three Lds.^ Ladies Lond.m Usizl. DodsleyVl. 

' 395 You speak loo late, gaffer, having challenged prehemi- 
i nence. X628 Ford Lover's Mel. iii. lii, I pray your bless- 
ing, gaffer, a x6S9 Cleveland Answ. to Pamph. Poems, 
etc. (1677) 132 But, hark you, Gaffer; you that will tear the 
Speech and blow away the Sand. 1755 Smollett Qutx. 
(1803) IV. 58 * Gaffer,’ said he, ‘is there stuff enough here 
to make me a cap?* 1796 G. M. Woodward Recent. 
Exatrs. ^ The [Bucks] women, resolving not to drop 


a good old custom, call their husbands Gaffer. x8s6 J. H. 
Newman Callisia 67 My good old gaffer, you’re one of the 
old world. X884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic II. 42 Harkj'e, 
gaffer ! Thou hast no knowledge of this ass’s case. 

2. An elderly rustic ; an old fellow. Alsosimpl}', 
a fellow. 


1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 7 Now hauc at you all my gaffers 
of the rayling religion. x6s3 Urquhart Rabelais ii. xxxi, 
The best little gaffer that was to be seen between this and 
the end of a siaffe. 1710 Dame Huddle's Let. (N.) My 
gaffer only said, he would inform himself as well as he 
could against next election and keep a good conscience. X7 . . 
Country Vicafin Fawkes /’<5ewr(ChaImers) 278 And through 
the parish, with their how d’ye, Go to each gaffer and each 
goody. 1862 T. A. Trollope Marietta I. iii. 41 The gaffers 
and gammers of the quarter.. gossiped Tuscan-wise on their 
doorsteps. x88z Miss Braddo.n Mt. RoyalW. iii. 27 The old 
gaffers and goodies had known her all their lives. 

3. A master, a ‘ governor’. Obs. exc. dial, 

a X659 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 88 Every twice 
a day the Teaching Gaffer Brings up his Easter-book to 
Chaffer. 1735 Dvche & Pardon, a familiar Word 

mostly used in the Country for Master. X876 Surrey 
Gloss. S.V., * Look out ! here comes the gaffer.* x88i 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Gaffer, the master of the house, farm, etc. 

b. The foreman or overman of a gang of work- 
men ; a headman. 

X841 HARTSHOKNE,SVr/i»/. Antigua Gloss.. Gaffer, asuperin- 
tendant,overlooker, head workman, leader ofabandofreapers, 
1856 Househ. JVords XIII. 545/2 Their own arrangement 
was made .. entirely by the men and their gaffers (sub- 
contractors). 1862 Chamb.ymi. 215/2 The oi’erman, or * t’ 
gaffer *, as the banksman called him, at once volunteered to 
shew me over the mine. 1897 Daily Citron. 28 Oct. 4/7 
Some of the employers and gaffers keep public-houses and 
provision shops. 

Hence Ga'ffership, the position of gaffer. 

t^SComh. Mag. July 20 This ‘ gaffer.ship ’ suited Cleg 
so well that [etc.] 

i* Ga’ffle. Obs, Also 5 gaffolle, 6-7 gafifel(l, 7 
gafel, 8 gafle. [prob. a. Dn. gaffcl~OE. geafol, 
Ger. gabel fork : see Gable.] 

1. A steel lever for bending the cross-bow. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII ^1896) no Bowes v, Aro'ves v. . 
Shot of ston for demy curtowes. .clij, Gaffolles of iren. .ij, 
1598 Florid, Martinello, a gaffell, a racke or bender of 
a bowe. X630 Drayton Muscs^ Elys, vi, My cross-bow in 
my hand, my gaffle on my rack To bend it when 1 please. 
1672 Ccmpl. Gunner \\\. XV. \2 Certain strong Cross-bows 
to bend with Racks or Gaffels, 1706 in Phillips (ed. 
Kersey). X72X-92 in Bailey. And in mod. Diets, 

2 . A rest for a musket : - Fork 6 b, Forcat. 

In Cent. Diet. The Du. word had this sense among 

others, but Eng. examples are wanting. 

3. A Steel spur for fighting cocks. (Cf. Gaff 
3 a and Gablock i.) 

*755 in Bailey (ed. Scott). 1776 Brand Pop. Antig. 
(1777) 379 note, The Gafle is a mere modern Invention, 

Hence Ga-ffied ppl. a., armed with ‘gaffles’ or 
spurs. 

X790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 8 We [cocks] 
assume the spatterdash and spur Gaffied and clad in brightly 
burni.sh’d steel. 

t Ga’fffet. 0^5. [f. Gaffle - h -KT.] Gaffle 3. 

J714 [AIacky] yourtiey through En^. (1723) L ijofCocks] 
wear Steel-Spurs (call^, I think, Gafflets) for tneir surer 
Execution. sgS’jJf.ond. Chron. 22 Mar. 279 In setting two 
Cocks to at the i^it, one of them struck one of his Gafflets 
into the Back of his Right Hand. 

Ga’fflin. Obs. rare~^. [?a. var. 

javeline Javelin.] 

X540 Lane. Wills II. 139 A gafflyn hedde. 

Gaff-topsail. 

1. ‘ A light triangular or quadrilateral sail, the 
head being extended on a small gaff which hoists 
on the topmast, and the foot on the lower gaff’ 
(Adm. Smyth). Also attrib., gaff-topsail-hook. 

X794 Rigging Seamanship I. 83 Over the head of the 
mainsail a gaff topsail. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle vili, 
What a gaff-top sail she has got — my eye 1 18^ Sir J. Ross 
Narr. 2nd Voy. iv. 44 Taking in the hlainsail, gaff topsail. 

Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. 349 Gaff topsail Voile 
d come. jB8^ Khight Diet. Alech. IV. 365/1 Gaffto/sail 
Hook, a mousing hook fora gaff topsail with rope sheet. 

Jig. 1840 Marryat JrtCit iij Your mother .. with., 
such a rakish gaff topsaH bonnet, with pink pennants. 

2. U.S. ‘A kind of sea-catfish, Aiihirichthys 
niarinus' (Cent. Diet.). 

Gafol, G-afol-, OE. ff. (used JTist.) of Gavel, 
Gavel-. 


Gag (gseg), sb.l Also 6-7 gag 6 (e. [app. f. 
Gag z>. 5] 

1. Something thrust into the mouth to keep it 
open and prevent speech or outcry ; in Stirg., an ap- 
paratus for distending the jaws during an operation. 

1SS3 T. Wilson Rhet. 117 b, Musicians in England 
vsed to put gagges in childrens mouthes that they 
pronounce distinctely. j^io Sidney Arcadia ui. 

They left Miso with a gagge in her 

and foot. 1625 Fletcher & Shirley At. If gtker^ . , 

Untye his feet ; pull out his gug, He "■■■' ^ 
Dkvden r,V^. fowx-. III. 6- Some “J'* 

Muzzles their soft Mouths restrain, inf H. Ht-mTER tr 
Sl.-Pier,c-sSlud. Nat. (.7S9) ,359.Heput agng in 
mouth, and. .fastened my hands ‘ ja 

J*s. NLiu-Brit. India II, w! 


hand on a ga^, p' crime 14 For women scolds the 
Cane Puntshm.^ Prer\ 

branks or gag. .were authorised punishments. 
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GAGE 


b. fig, (Now often applied opprobrionsly to the 
action of a parliamentarj’ majority in * closuring * 
a debate.) 

1623 M.KELUSos(//7/r),ThcGaggeof the Reform edGospell. 
1629 T. Adams Semt, Wks. 890 The Eyedidde is set open 
with the gagges of Lust and Enuie. 2641 hUvro^ Anttrtaeiv, 
(iSsi) jpo Your Monkish prohibitions, and expurgatorious 
indexes, your gags and snafHes. 2707 J. Stevens tr. 
Queved^s Com. \Vks. (i7C») 249 It was convenient to stop 
ms ifouth with a Silver Gag. 2B63 W. VmiAAfS Sfeechox 
xix. 427 liic nineteenth centuiy' requires sterner gags than 
the eighteenth. 2890 Spectator 6 Sept., The Amerian 
Senate has adopted the principle of fixing a time at which 
the vote on a Bill resisted by obstruction must be taken 
..The House of Representatives has already adopted this 
peremptory ‘gag*. 

c. School slang. (See quot.) Cf. Gag 1. 
1820 Lamb £lia Ser. 1. Christ’s Hasp. 35 Yrs. L. has 

recorded the repugnance of the school to gags, or the fat of 
fresh beef boiled. 

2 . Coal-rnitiing. (See quots.) 

2747 Hooson* MineAs Dict.% Ga^, a slight bit of Timber 
that IS soon made for the present purpose, to ^clap in .. to 
keep some one Pair or more from settling, which is already 
begun, and so to stay it for some little time, till better may be 
had. 2883 Gresle\' Gloss. Coat Ga^s, chips of wood 

in asinl:ingpitboltom,orsump. jSSSGREESWELLG/uM.C^rt/ 
Trade Terms 3), Ga^, an obstruction in the falls or lids 
of a bucket or clack which prevents them from working. 

3 . Theat, a. Expressions, remarks, etc. not oc- 
curring in the written piece but interpolated or 
substituted by the actor. 

Perh. developed from the sense explained in quot. 1747 
under 2, which possibly may have been current in other than 
mining applications. But cf. Gag 
2827 lllustr. Loud. Nevi’s 10 July 27/1 Actors who are too 
muen given to *gag' at the present day. 2862 Mayhew 
Land. Labour III. 126 The performance consisted of all 
gag. I don’t suppose anybody knows what the words are 
in the piece. 2884 Sy.monds Shaks. Predecess. vilt. 288 Jigs 
were written in rhyme, plentifully interspersed with gag and 
extempore action. 1887 Auiobiog. I.xxv. 383 if he (the 
actor] found his gag tell upon the audience he repeated it. 
b. ?The * mounting* of a piece, rare. 

2842 Punch I. io6/x, I shall do the liberal in the way of 
terms, and get up the gag properly, with laurels and other 
greens, of which I have a large stock on hand. 

4 . attrih. and Comb . : gag-bit (see quot.) ; gag- 
eater School slang (see i c) ; gag-law U. S., 
*a law or regulation made and enforced for the 
purpose of preventing or restricting discussion* 
{,Cent. Dtcl,)\ gag-piece Theat. y a apiece’ or 
play in which * gag ' is freely used; gag-rein, 
•runner (see quots.); gag-snafae, a powerful 
snaffle (see quot.). 

2868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.y *Gag'bity a bit of a very 
powerful description, used for breaking horses, &c. 1820 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Christ's llosp. 35 J Vf. Ago, A *gag-eaier 
in our time was equivalent to a gouL.and held in equal 
estimation. 280S J. Q, Adams Wks. <1854) IX, 604, 1 would 
not repeal it, though it should raise a clamor as loud as my 
•gag.l.Tw. 1870 Emerson Soc. Solii, ix. 192 No exclusions, 
no gag.laws c.Tn be contrived. 2882 Times 28 Mar. 9/4 The 
strange instrument (the Cloture], .which a few years ago he 
c.iIJed the 'g.2g-Iaw'. 1855 mPlcjftzu Slang Diet. (1874) 
s. V., In certain pieces this (gagging] is allowed by custom, 
and these are called *g.ig-picces. The Critic, ora Tragedy 
Pehearsed is one of these. 2874 Knight Diet. Atech. 1 , 
934/2 (Saddler)'), a rein which passes over runners 

attached to the throat-latch, so as to draw the bit up into the 
corners of the horse’s mouth when pulled upon. Joid. 935/1 
*f7<Te-n/««rr (Harness), a loop depending from the ihroat- 
hitch; through it thegag-rein passes to the bit. 2856 '.Stone- 
iir.NG!:' Brit. Sports 11. iii. i. § 3. 395 The *Gog Snaffle is also 
a u^e^ul adjunct with pullers that get their heads down. 
..If the horse docs not pull, it is not more severe than a 
common snaffle ; but if he docs, it acts with double power, 
owing to the pulley-like ati.achmcnl of therein, and to its 
drawing against the angle of the mouth. 

Gag (greg), j/i.- slang. [This and the related 
Gag t;.3, which occurs earlier, may be fig. uses of 
Gag and ti.l,\vith the notion of thrusting some- 
thing down the throat of a credulous person, or 
testing his powers of ‘ swallowing *. On the other 
hand, the words may be of onomatopoeic origin 
(cf. Gagclk) witli the original sense of ‘ unmeaning 
chatter *. In tlic conte.xt of the quots. from Lock- 
hart i8ip, thesb. and vb. are said to be e.xprcssions 
current m Glasgow; but the form .actually used 
there appears to be Gkgo.] 

A ' madc-up * stor^' ; a piece of deception, an im- 
posture. a lie. Bread gag (sec quoU). 

*805 Toztytsman (.Manchester) in Spirit PuSt. ')niU. (1E06) 
I X. 364, I hate to hear such g.ig about a GoHaili of thirteen. 
j8i9(LocKMARTl/Vrrrx/.f.‘/. to A'rWij/>{- 111.-41 Whether 
the (;,rg come in the shape of a compUment to the Gaggce, 
or some wonderful story, gravely delivered with ever)' cir- 
cumstance of apparent seriousness. 2823 *Jo.v Bi.x' Diet. 
Tur/, Gag. a grand imi>osiiion upon the public; as a 
niountclaak's profosions his cures, and his Iottef)*-bags, 
are &o rr..triy broad g.tgt 2871 All } ear Pound jS f- eb. a&*8 
You won’t Gear malice now.willvou? All gag of mine, you 
know, about old MUs Pon--onby. 1874 Hotttn Slang 
Diet., Grtjf’.alic; *n gag he lold 10 the l>cak'. Antrim 
4- />.*«•« dots., Gag, a joke; a deception. 2^5 Daily 
Mrzvs^ 16 May 5/a We need not j^ratify the Mahdi by 
believiug any i>.Traar * gag ’ be m.sy circulate, 
b. .S*. A laugiring-stock. 

2840 llAtiBurroN Cl.^km. in. it. 27 ’Sarn,* »>■» he, *ihc>' 
l«U me you broke do»n the other day In ibc Itouse of 
re}>tTieuiarisrs, and made a prujscr gag of yourself* 


Gag (g2eg)» Also 5 gaggyn, 6 gagge, 7 
gagg. [app. imitative of the sound made in 
choking.] 

fl. trans. To strangle, suffocate. Obs. 

C2440 Promp. Parv. 284/2 Gaggyn, or slrejme be the 
hrole, suffoco. 

b. intr. To choke, lit. tm^fg* Also, to retch. 
Also irans. (causatively). Obs. exc. dial, 

Hickeri.ncill Priest>cr. 11. v. 49, I do not, in the 
least, wonder, that he (that swallows Transubstanliation) 
should Gagg at believing, that [etc.], a 2825 Forby Yoc, 
E. Anglia, Gag, to nauseate; to reject' with loathing, as if 
the throat were closed against the admission of what is 
offered; to make an unsuccessful effort to vomit. 2M3 
HamPsk. Gloss., Gag, to choke; like a dog or cat in eating 
greedily. 

2 . trans. To stop up ^tfae mouth of (a person) 
with a gag in order to prevent speech or outcry ; 
to put a gag into (the mouth) in order to keep the 
jaws distended. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxit. (Percy) 159 We saw men 
in great tormenting, With many ladies, that their mouthes 
gagged. 2530 Palsgr. ss^h, I gagge one, 1 putte a gagge 
in his mouthe that he shulde nat speke nor krye, je 
emhailloune. 2601 B. Jonson Poetaster \. iii, Gag him, we 
may haue his silence. 2712 Arbuthkot yohn Dull iv. i, He 
could have John gagged and bound whenever he pleased. 
2794 Mrs- Radclifff. Atyst. Udoipho Hi, They fastened my 
arms, and gagged my mouth. 2828 Scott F. AI. Perth xxiii, 

Let him be gagged instantly*, said Albany. 2886 W. J. 
Tucker E. Europe 295 He bound me, and then gagged my 
mouth. 289sERicHSEN.y7/r.frry{ed.io)II.69t If the patient 
be efficiently gagged. 

b. To stop the mouth of (an animal) with or as 
with a gag. 

2592 Hafington Orl. Fur. xi. xlvitk (1607) 85 That one 
alone the monster should assaile, And gag him with an 
anker in such sort To make his strength, and life, and all 
to faile. 1625 Bacon Goodness fArb.) 301 A Christian 
Boy in Constantinople, had liked to haue been stoned, for 
gagging, in a waggishnesse, a longe Billed Fowle. 

c. iransf. and fig., esp. to deprive of power or 
freedom of speech ; to stop the mouth of. 

260 1 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v.94 Vnlesyou laugh and minister 
occasion to him, he is gag'd. 2640 Ld. Faulkland Sp. in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1692) I. 139 He had as it were 
gagg'd the Commonwealth, taking away (to his power) all 
Power of Speech from that body. 2647 Tr-afp Centnt. Alati. 
ix. 32 Satan still gags many to this day, that they cannot 
ray to God. 2792 Burns Let. to Airs. Dunlop 6 Dec. 77, 
am a placeman, you know; aver^' humble one, indeed, 
Heaven knows, but still so much as tc> gag me. 1827 
hlACAULAY Ess., Alachtav. (2887) 48 The time was not yet 
come when eloquence was to be gagged, and reason to be 
hoodwinked. 2859 Helps Friends in C. Ser, n. 11 x. 267 
Without gagging our press. 1872 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Europe xii. (1694) 594 The continuous snow-fields.. have 
gagged the torrent. 2874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6. 331 
The Church was gagged and its pulpits turned into mere 
echoes of Henry’s will. 

+ 3 . To prop open (a window). Obs. 

2604 Meeting 0/ Gallants xZ He gagged open the Win- 
dowes. 

4 . a. To confine unduly the mouth of, or apply a 
gag-bit to (a horse), b. To obstruct the working 
of (a valve), to stop up the valves of (an engine). 

2833 Fegul. Instr. Cavalry i. 75 The reins.. are to be 
shortened by degrees, and with great care not to gag, or 
confine the horse too much. 1839 (sec Gagged]. 1857 
yiv.\GnT Proviuc. Dict,,Gag, to hinder motion by tightness. 
Northampt. 1868 Atkinson To apply 

a ver)' powerful bit, such as is used in breaking young 
horses or governing restive ones. x888 Engineer }\xx\^ LXV. 
468 The men who gagged the valve knew quite well what 
they were about. 

6. Theat. a. intr. To introduce * gag * into a 
piece. (See Gao 3,) 

280 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxix, 'The same vocalist ‘^gags* 
in the regular business like a man inspired. 2876 Tinsley’s 
Mag. XVIII. 280 They *sng’ to sucli an extent that the 
author oftentimes does not recognise his own dialogue. 

b. trans. To fill up (a piece) with * gag 

2862 hlAYHEW Loud. Labour III. 142 We only do the 
outline of the story and gag it up. 1889 L. Wallack Alem. 
262, J have read Inc part very carefully, and if you will Jet 
me gag it and do what I please with it, I will undertake It. 

llcnce Ga’gging vbl. sb. and///, a. 

18x7 CoLERiTCC Biog. Lit. (1870) 85 Whatever the motives 
of ministers might have been for the sedition, or as it was 
tlien ihc fashion to call them, Ihe gagging bills. 2862 
Mavhew Lend, Labour III. 126 And after a little business 
between them, all gagging, he says 'Slave! get back to the 
castle.’ 28oa,4//i<vfj'ur«6 Feb. 273/2 But for his (Canning’s) 
gagging of the European press .. some dismal or unseemly 
things would not have happened. 2B93 Times 14 July 
9/5 The gagging rcsolmion excluded all deUiie on the 
remaining clauses. 1895 Erichsf.n Surgery 20) 11. 690 
Efilcient gagging is one of the most essential parts of all 
operations on the tongue. 

+ Gag, V.- Obs. Also 6 (? misspelHng) gage, 7 
gagg. [? onomatopccic; cf. Jag 

1 . trans. To jerk ; to strike with a sharp blow. 
Also, to toss up (the head) ; cf. Sc. Geck v. 

It it uncertain whether quot. tsS, Iwlongs tothttwon!. 

2587 Fleming Conin. HotinshedXli. 20x9/2 Minding to 
haue striken the man to whom he leucUed the shot : but 
Kajring hia hand, and mivsing his in.nrke, he stroke his 
owne and l>csi freend John Peter. 2610 HxALirv St. Aug, 
Citie 0/ Co.{ XIV. xv. 518 A m.an sometimes, .will be angry at 
scncel«%e ihingr, as togaghUpenJL*'^ stUusn eoUtdat) in 
anger when it wriics tadly. 16x7 Markh.am Cereal, v. 5G 
t Whence hec first leames to gagg vp his bead to loose his 
I rej-ne. 


2 . a. trans. ? To wound or prick, b. intr. To 
make thnists or pricks {at). 

2570 Foxe tr. Prudentius' Death Cassianus in A. ^ At. 
(ed. a) 129/3 Some other gage h)’S flesh and ioyntes as with 
a poynted nail. 262* Mabbf. tr. Alemads Guzman dAlf. 
II. 180, I w.os ever so mightily prick^ on to revenge, as if 
(like a beast) the spurres thereof lay still gagging at my sides. 

3. intr. To project, stick out. [Cf. Gag-tooth.] 
2599 Minsheu, Piia, any naile or such like sticking or 

gagging out. 2886 Cheshire Gloss., Gagging out, sticking 
out, projecting. 

Gag (g^eg), v.^ slang. [See Gag j^. 2 ] a. tratu. 
To deceive, take in or impose upon (a person), to 
ply with talk, to 'stuff ^ b. intr. To practise im- 
posture. To gag on : to * round ’ on, inform against 
2777 Mad. D’.^rblay Early Diary 7 Apr., In the most 
capital scene.. I endeavoured, what I could, to sofien off 
the affectation of her sudden change of disposition, and I 
gagged the gentleman with as much ease as my veiy little 
case would allow me to assume. 1782 G. Parker Vir.v 
Soe. II. 154 Having discovered the weak side of him he 
means to gag. Ibid. II. 255 An old Soldier had gagg’d 
about London many years. His mode for provoking com- 
passion was to [etc.]. 1829 [Lockhart] Peters Lett, to 

Kinsfolk III. 241 Gagging, .signifies, as its name may lead 
you to suspect, nothing more than the thrusting of absurdi- 
ties, wholesale and retail, down the throat of some too 
credulous gaper. 2823 * Jon Bee* Did. Tsirf s. y., He, in 
excuse, swears he said * they were ' and not * are alive He 

thus gags the public. 1825-80 Jamieson, Gag, to play on 
one’s credulity, a cant term used in Glasgow. i8a8 G. 
Smeaton Doings in Loud. 28 Gagging has l^en practised 
of late to a considerable e.\tent on simple counir)*men. 1874 
Hotten Slang Diet., Gag, to hoax, ' take a rise ’ out of one ; 
to ‘cod*. 2892 Tramps \n Genii. Mag. A'px.C.C.\SIClk..yyi 
She . . besought them with (crocodile) tears not to ‘ gag * on 
them, in other words not to give information to the police. 

tGagate. Obs. Also i, 6-7 gagates, 4 go- 
gathes, [ad, L. gagdtes, Gr. 707077??, said by 
Pliny to be derived from the name of the town 
Gagx. and river Gages in Lycia. An OF. form of 
the word has passed into Eng, as Jet.] 

1 . Jet- 

epoo tr. BxdeCs Hid. i. i. (1890) 26 Her bih eac gemeted 
gagates; se slan bi)> blmc g)*m. *387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 337 pere is i-founde a stoon bat hatte gogaihes 
[v.r. gagates]. 24.. A/ed. Receiptsva Ret.Ant.\.'g^ Tak a 
stane that es called a gagate. 2559 Morwvnc Evonymus 290 
Tile-stones, G.Tgaie, Aumber. 2567 hlAFLET Gr, Forest 8 
Gagates is of the precious sort also, which was first found 
in Sicilie in a certain (loud called Ga^atus. z688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 40/2 The Gagate. .of which there are two kinds, 
the one russet colour and the other black. 2708 Brit, Apollo 
No. 102. 2/1 Gagates kindle in Water. 

2 . Sometimes confused with Agate {Achales). 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Vorksh. nt. (1663) 285 The 
Agate, vastly distinct from Geai, is also named (^agates. 

3 . attrib., in gagate stone. 

2602 Warner /I /^. Eug, ix. xlvii.(i6is) 220 Tush, in those 
times weare no such toyes as Gagate stones to trie, By 
foysting them in Potions, if a Maide had trode awrie. 

Gage (g^da), Ji.l Also 6 gauBe, gayge, 
Buage, 6-7 gadge. [a. OF. g(jt)age ^F. gape) 
masc. = Pr. gage-s, Sp., Pg. gage, It. gaggio Kom. 
*gwadjo, a. OTent. *viadjo ^ : see Wfu. The OF. 
variant •uia{t)ge was adopted in the form Wage.] 

1 . Something of value deposited to ensure the 
performance of some action, and liable to forfeiture 
in case ofnon-performance ; a pawn, pledge, security. 

2457 Lichfield Gild Ord. (1890) 29 Poure men dwelling 
within the citie aboueseid. .may be relcevcd by .a sufficient 
gage or pledge leyd in-to the scyd cofre for borowing mony 
ofthesame. 25x3-4 ./4c/ 5 //r«. F///, c. x He shal.. bring 
in sufficient gage and pleggc..into the Kynges Court of 
Chaunecrie or els to remayn in warde. 2614 Raleigh Hist, 
lYorld IV. i. § i. 260 He also left Philip. .for the gage ofhis 
promises to Pelopidas. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xix. 
\Vks. 2724 I. 330 The Arguments that g.ain it Assent arc 
the Vouchers and Gage of Its Probability to us. 2765 
H. Walpole Otranto iii. (1798) 52 ‘Here take my gage' 
[a ring]. 2768 Blackstone Comm, jii. xix, TTie sheriff is 
commanded to attach him, by taking gage, that is certain of 
his goods which he shall forfeit if he doth not appear. 2867 
OuiDA C.Castlemaine (2879) 15 This sliall be my gage, that 
I may speak. 

b. In phrases, at gage, {to deliver, give, leave) in 
biCy S 7 veep) to gage, (/o give) under 
gage, upon gage ; also in gage of. 

1523LD. Berners /V rrVx. I. cclfii.37S The towncofDoway 
and Lisle delyucred in gage for money, y* (etc.). 1534 
~ Gold. Bk. AT. Aurelius (1546) Zlvb, W’c put our lylc 
in daunger, and jay our honour to gauge. 2560 Ran- 
dolph in Froude Plist. En^. (i88x) Vi. 409 Was fain to 
leave his saffron shirt in gage. 2563-87 Foxi: A. 4 Al. 
(1596) i66i/x, 1 will lay iny gownc to gage. 2565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Bona braedia, gages ; go^cs lying to 
g.nge. 1573 Tusscr Huso. xciv. (1878/ 2S5 111 huswi/erle 
swecpeih her linnen to gage. 2579 Fenton f7//iVri<in/. 11. 
(1590) 92 Thirty thous.*ind duckai5..giucn vnder gage of 
the kings iewels, 2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 71 The 
common people. .borrowed Money.. Ufwn gage of their 
bodies to serve it out. 2593 Drayton Sheph. Garl. iii. iv, 
Learned ColUn laies his jiif>c to gage. 1638 Hjk K. Cotton 
Abstr. Kec. Tozoer 9 Wjjcn his ownc were al gage, he 
(etc.]. 1853 FizviVAzr. Font. Rep. viii. (1E67) 234 App«I- 

ing to his birth, rank, and aristocratic sentiments, in gage 
of his loj'alty. 

2 . spec. A pledge (usually a bIovc (brown on the 
ground) of a jier^n’s appcar.mcc to do battle In 
support of Ins assertions. Hence, a chaHcngc. 
PAzo gat^e of battle, 

.23.. A^. Alts. 7236 He wi{h-*ci:h alle homage; And 
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sendeih you, by sonde, gage. CX4S0 Lonelich Grail IH. 
865 T^anne Sire Piers, that was so dowhiy A knyht.. 
A3ens kyn^ Marahatis put his Gage. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la Tour H iv, He accused one of treason the whiche anone 
casted his gage of bataylle unto hym. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss, I. ccci. 445 Caste downe your gage in that quarell, 
and ye shall fynde him that shall take it vp. 1590 Gkeenb 
Orl. Fur, \Vks. (Rtldg.) 91/2, I will pawn my honour to his 
gage, He shall ere night be met and combated. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso v. Iviii, There take my gage, behold I offer 
it To him that first accus’d him in this cause. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth vi, A gauntlet flung down is a gage of knightly 
battle. 1857 Kingslev Two Y, Ago (1877) 55 He was 
going to throw down a very ugly gage of battle. 

Jig. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Fejonuer (1891) 315 He was 
very loath to retreat from any gage of battle thus produced. 

t 3 . pi. Sc. [prob. a late adoption of F. ga^es 
in the same sense.] Wages. On the gages in 
the pay of. Obs. rare. 

1562 Acts Sederunt 2 Mar. (1790) 5 To haife the said 
College [of Justice] eiked the nowmer of six, and in the 
meyn tyme, the gauges to be eiked and augmentit. 1563-7 
Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (tSga) 14 I’he 
principal sal deduce sa mekle of hys gagis to beysit to the 
common profet of the college. Ibid. 16 That na idle person 
■be haldin on the gagis or expensis of the vniuersite. 

• 4 . aitrib. and Comb., as gage-place^ •selling, 
•thrower ; gage-like adj. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 170 She. .flung defiance down 
*Gagelike to man. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. § 13 
The Castles of Rockesbrough and Berwicke, cautionarie 
Castles, or *gage places (for part of his ransome) should be 
restored. CX530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt.if^iA^ 87 
Marye, madame, this lady payeth wythout anye *gage 
sellyng [F. sans gage rendre]. 1893 IVestm. Gaz. 20 Dec. 
3/1 Here was the opener, the *gage thrower in the lists, 
declaring that he was no party champion. 

Gage sb:^ stang. [peril, f. Gage jd.i, 

the sense being * enough to pledge any one with*, 
or var. Gauge, a measure.] 

1 . A quart pot ; a quart pot full. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 186 Gage, lytylle belle (6*. lytyll bolle). 
1567 Harman Caveat (1879) 34 A gage of bowse, whiche 
U a quarte pot of drinke. 1622 F letcker Beggar's Bush 
in. ill, I crown thy nab with a gage of benebowse. 165* 
Broome Jov. Crew 11. F ivb, I bowse no Lage but a whole 
Gage Of this I’ll bowse to you. 1708 J. Hael Mem. 20 
Gage, a pot. 1785 Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue, Gage, a quart 
pot, also a pint, ifant). 1 

2 . A pipe; a pipeful (of tobacco). 

1676 in C0LF.S, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, Gage, 
a Pot or Pipe, Tip me a Gage, give me a Pot or Pipe. 
1834 [see Focus]. 

Gage (g^’dg), =Gbeengage. 

x^^&Daily News 20 Sept, 7/1 Plums, with their congeners, 
damsons and gages, were but little thought of. 

Gage (g^‘d3), v. Also 6 gagie, guage, gauge, 
gayge, 7 gaige. [ad, F. gager in same sense, or 
aphetic form of Engage, to which it corresponds 
in several senses.] 

■ 'I*!, trans. To pledge or pawn ; to mortgage the 
revenues of (a country). =* Engage i. Obs. 

1555 Edf.n Decades 243 The emperoure . . gagied the 
Mnlucas & the spicerie to the kynge of Portugale. xsyg-So 
North Plutarch (1676) 579 Hast thou not Plate, and 
Apparel to sell or gage or help him to some? 1592 Stow 
Ann. 1380.443 Sir lohn Philpot. .released the armour which 
the souldiers had gaged for their victuals. 

absol. X5S5 W. Watrcman Fardle Facions App. 337 If 
he that hath gauged be a manne of substaunce : lette the 
creditour keep the gauge vntill the restitucion of the lone 
be made. 

t b. To give a pledge for ; to undertake to 
make. Obs.—^ 

1622 Callis Siat. Servers (1S24) 232 Neither would the 
Court order the defendant to gage deliverance, 

+ c. To gage battle ; to pledge oneself to judicial 
combat. Ci. F. gager bataille. Obs. (Cf. Wage?'.) 

1586 Ferne Blazon Gentrie 77 If one gentleman shall 
detract from the honor of another , , let combate be guaged. 
1600 Tate in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 8 Battel personal gaged 
betwixt the subjects of one kingdom in criminal causes. 
1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners Sherifes 22 The defendant 
shall not gage battel in such appeales. 

2 . To stake, wager ; to risk, bet. Obs. or arch. 
1S99 Jas. I BatrcA. Awpot'(x6o3) ill. 124 Only to gage so much 
of his owne money, as he pleaseth, vpon the hazarde of the 
running of the cardes. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. i, 91 Against 
the which, a Moity competent Was gaged by our King. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 67 Assailed by the Chris- 
tians, with such furie, as if they had thereon purposed to 
gage their whole forces. 1750 Hodges Chr. Plan (17551 sx 
Doing the same, a.s if he had staked or gaged hi.s seventh, 
i.e. all his hopes of the divine vision. 2814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles n, vii, And 'gainst an oaken bough I’ll gage my silver 
wand of stale. 

b. Jig. To pledge, offer as a guarantee or forfeit 
(one’s head, life, etc.). (Cf. Engage v, 2.) 

0x529 Skelton Vox Populi xiii. 11 My hed I hold and 
gage, There wylbe greate outrage. 1573 Essex in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. III. 32 To all which pointes I gage myne honour 
and faith. is83Stubbes./4«0/. 11877) 112 That thei 
would paie hym, or els thei would guage their neckes. 1599 
IVarn. Faire IVom. i. 270, I will gage my hand, Few women 
can my mistres.s force withstand. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 10 The clergiemen that had belore for his safetie gaged 
their faith.' 1633 Ford 'Tis Pity v. iii, This feast. I'll gage 
my life, Is but a plot to train you to your ruin. 1876 G. W. 
Cox Gen. Hist. Greece iv. i. 510 A guide sent to them by 
the headman of this place gaged his life as a forfeit if he failed. 

tS. To bind as by a formal promise. Obs. (Cf. 

Engage z;. 4.) 

1489 Plumpton Corr. p. xcviii, You have ministered unto 


us cause, as gaged to remember you in time to come. x6o6 
Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr, v. i. 46 Hcere is a Letter from Queene 
Hecuba, A token from her daughter. .Both taxing me, and 
gaging me to keepe An Oath that I haue swome. 

4 . intr. for reji. T'o assert on one's own responsi- 
bility that. (Cf. Engage v. 6 .) 

x8ix W. R. Spencer 19, I gage, though long our 
way, and drear, We reach our nuptial bed to-day. 1865 
J. Ballantine Poems 24 The other wore the crown of age, 
But a brighter one she found, 1 gage. 
t 5 . trans. To fixorfastenx«or«/i>«. Ohs. (Cf. 
Engage z;. 1 i b.) * 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 192 Tlie further or open side 
of the Male-screw is gaged in, or pin’d on the Female-screw 
with a wooden Pin^ thrust through two opposite Holes. 
Ibid. 228 This Neck is.. gaged in the Shackle, 
t 6. To bind or entangle in. Cf. Engage v. 13. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1, i. 130 The great debts Wherein 
my time something too prodigall Hath left me gag’d. 
Hence Gaged ppt. a.. Ga ging vbl. sb., in senses 
of the vb. 

*555 Eden Decades 244 margtu. The gageing of the 
Hands of malucas. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 153 Gaging 
of single batiaile- 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxv. (1612) 
312 Elenor. .did tell The circumstances of her Ring.. And 
shewes the gaged Tablet. 

Gage, Gager, obs. forms of Gauge, Gauger. 
Gager : see Gagger 2. 

Gagg(e, obs. form of Gag sh.^ and v.T- 
Gagged (gaegd),///- a. [f. Gag vA + -edI.] 

In senses of the vb. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam. Eng. 245 The safety 
valve . . may become gagged or rusted, and incapable of 
motion. x 838 Century Mag.y\Ay N, S. XIV. 431 A gagged 
engine working at the full stroke of the pistons. 1894 Wcstm% 
Gaz. 25 June 2/2 The gagged clauses were passed without 
any discussion at all. 

Gaggee (gs^gr). rare^^. [f. Gag z^.3 -f - ee.] 
One who is gagged ; the victim of a. * gag * or de- 
ception. * 8*9 (see Gag 

Gagger [f. Gag + -erI.] One 

who gags, in senses of tbe vb. 

1624 Bp. R. Mountacu Gagg{running title). An Answer to 
the late Gagger of Protestants. 1848 Tait's Mag. XV. 524 
The gagger of the press, Daily News 14 Jan., The 
most incorrigible ‘gagger* of his time. He said what he 
liked and almost did what he liked when on the stage. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 13 July 1/2 The rule.. from which, if the 
gaggers [xc. of the press] will leave us alone, we have no 
intention to depart. 

Hence Ga'g’greraliip nonce-wd., a mock title of 
address, 

1624 Bp. R. Mountagu Gagg 287 Your Gaggership. 
Cra*gger Also gager, [? f. Gag -v -er h] 
(See quots.) 

1858 StMMONDS Diet. Trade, Gagger, a lifter used by the 
founder, consisting of a light T-shaped piece of iron. x888 
LoehvooeCs Dict.^ Mech. Ettgitt., Gaggers or Gagers, short 
conical or pyramidal projections, cast upon core plates and 
the plates (or loam moulds, to assist the adhesion of the 
loam. The term Is sometimes applied also to lifters. 
Gagger 3 (gie’goj). slang, [f. Gao v.^ + -er k] 
One who ‘ gags *, cheats, or hoaxes. 

x78x G. Parker Vieso Soc. IL 154 The high gagger 
. . The low gagger. 1819 [Lockhart] Peter’s Lett, to 
Kinsfolk III. 242 The solemn triumph of the Gagger, and 
the grim applause of the silent witnesses of his dexterity, 
are alike visible in their sparkling eyes. 1841 Punch 
23 Oct. I. 169 Men with ‘swallows’ like ITiames tunnels : 
in fact accomplished gaggers. 

Gaggery (gwi'gari). [f. Gag ».■■> + -euy.] The 
practice of gagging. 

18x9 Blackw. Mag. IV, 620 A species of wit peculiar to 
this mercantile city [Glasgow], and known in it by the 
name of gaggery. 1838 Ibid. XLIII. 681 And toasts, and 
tricks, and gaggery. And many a song between. 

Gaggle -fA Forms: 4-9 gagie, 5-6 

gagyll, 6- gaggle, [f. the vb.] 

1 . A flock (of geese) ; also dej’isively, a company 
(of women). 

One of the many artificial terms invented in the i5lh c, 
as distinctive collectives referring to particular animals or 
classes of persons; but unlike most of the others, it seems 
to have been actually adopted in use. 

c X470 in Hors, Shipe 4 * C. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
30 A gagyll of ghees A 'gagyll of women. 15^ R. Scot 
Discov. \Vifchcr. xiii. .vxx. 338 A shoale of goslings, or (as 
they sale) a gaggle of geese. 1676 Coles, A Gagie of geys, 
a flock of Geese. 1827 Col. Haw'Ker Diary 1 . 309 

A gaggle of more than average chattering women. 1882 
Sir R. Payne Gallwev Fowler in Irel. v, That last tempt- 
ing gaggle of Brent Geese. 

Chatter, gabble. 

1668 R. L'Estrance Vis. Qvev. (1708) 29 A Consort of 
loud and tedious Talkers, that Tired and Deafn’d the Com- 
pany with their shrill and restless Gaggle. 

Gaggle (gs2’g’l% Z'- Forms : 4 gagul, 5-7 
gagie, (5 gagelyn, 6 gagyll), 6- gaggle. [Prob. 
an onomatopoeic formation (with frequentative 
suffix) on the syllable gag i^gag-ga^ often used to 
imitate the cry of the goose. Cf. Gabble, Cackle. 

A similar imitation of the same sound appears as the root 
of OCeltic Irish g’eorfA, Welsh goose, and 

of ON. gagl goose. Cf. also m<^.Icel. gagga to gaggle.] 

1 . intr. Of geese : - To cackle ; see Cackle v. 1. 
Also with forth. 

*399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ill. lox pey gaglide fforth on 
the grene, ffor theygreved were, c 1440 Promp. Pam. 284/2 
Gagelyn, or cryyn as gees, cltngo. a 1483 Burlesque in Rel. 
Ant, 1 . 86 The goos gagult cs-er more, the gam was better 


to here. 1529 More SuppUc. Soulys Wks. 302/2 Tliis gose- 
again vpon the same matter. 26x4 T. Adams 
Devils Banquet iZ These are. .the Geese in the Capitall, 
to gaggle at Statesmen in the Common-wealth. 1744 f, 
Clandge’s Sheph, Banb^iry’s Rules If geese gaggle more 
than usual, these are all signs of rain. 1851 D. Jerrold Si. 
Giles x.x\v. 245 [He] gave no ear to his own geese gaggling 
near his barn. 1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Mar. 4/2 Every' bird 
gaggling his loudest. 

qua.si-/r0/«. 16^5 Sacred Decretal 3 Geese and Ganders 
. .nisse and gaggle him out of his Five pestilent senses, 
j* 2 . transf. AvtAJig. To make a noise like geese; 
to talk volubly, to chatter. Obs. 

<^*553 Chancelour B\. Emp. Russia in Hakluyt (18B6) 
III. 50 But when the Priest is at seruice no man sttteth, but 
gagie and ducke like so many Geese. X630 J. Taylor 
(\Vater P.) TayloVs Goose Wks. 1. 105/1 How grauely they 
from place to place will waggle And how (like Gossips) 
freely will they gaggle. iqcE Re/l. Ridicule (1707) 325' 
They gaggle all at a time ; as if it was for a Wager, who 
should make the greatest noise. 

+ 3 . trans. I'c utter like a goose ; to express 
with gaggling or cackling ; to babble, prattle. 
Also with out, Obs. 


*577 Stanyhurst Descr, Irel. i. 3 In HoHnshed Chron. I, 
It is not expedient that the Irishe tongue shoulde be so 
vniuersally gagied in the English pale, C1645 Howell 
Lett. (x688) IV. 476 A Countrj'man . . answer’d That he 
thought the Geese about Oxford did gaggle Greek. 1650 
B. Discolliminium z We need not fear, .that she will gaggle 
any Treason. Ibid. 25 Had my Goose gagied out such a 
. .doctrine [etc.]. 

Hence Ga'g^^ler, one who gaggles, a goose, 

1624 Bp. R. Mountagu Gagg To Rdr. 7 As meere a gaggler 
as euer grased vpon a greene. 

Gaggling* (gas'g’Hg), vbl. sb. [f. Gaggle v. + 
-iNQi.j The action of the vb. Gaggle. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. iZa,{z Gagelynge of geese or of 

t enders, 1532 More 'J'indale'SyV.%.Z‘2zlx 
Ixcept these geese go from theyr olde flock and giue ouer 
all theyr olde gagelynge [etc.]. 1548 Cranmer Catech. 238 

We ought therefore to receaue the Sacrament vnder both 
kyndes, as Christe commaunded vs. And regarde not the 
gageling of theim that speake againste the vse of the sacra- 
mentes. 1600 Holland Livy v. xlvii. (xSc^) 210 With their 
gzgg]ii)g[clangore] and flu tiering of their wings, M. Manlius 
..was awaked. 2654 Vilvain Theorem Theol. Supp. 222 
Thred bare Arguments, which make Mens ears glow to hear 
their harsh callings, 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv, 15 
Logick and Philosophy cannot be uttered by. .the hissing 
and gagling of Geese. 2896 J. Skelton Summers 4 * 
iVinters at Balmawkappie 1 . 268 When the geese pass 
Mount Taurus they stap their pipes fu’ o’ gravel to avoid 
gaggling, and so by silence escape the eagles. 

attrib, 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tpran/s 130 Then must 
the Geese play the Sentinels, and with their gagling noise, 
give an Alarm. 277S Adair Amer, Ittd. 80 Strangers 
imagine they make only a gaggling noise, like what we 
are told of the Hottentots, without any articulate sound. 

Gaggling (gEe'g’lig), fpl. a. [f. Gaggle k. + 
-INO-.] That gaggles. 

1 . Of geese : Cackling, gabbling. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mcr. Philos, (Palfr.) 32 Canst thou 
not at home suffer thegagllnggeese? 1622 Wither 
Philar. Wks. (1633) 590 The gagling Wildgoose and the 
snow-white Suon. 17x3 Guardian No. 232 F 6 If I have 
Company they are a parcel of chattering Magpies; if 
Abroad, I am a gaggling Goose. 

2 . Of persons, their actions, and attributes : 
Garrulous, chattering, 

1553 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Alisc. (Malh.) I. 338 Their 
gaddmge and gagglinge processions. 2565 Golding Ovid's 
Met. tv, (1593) So Is heard the noise Ot gagling women’s 
tatling tongues. 2622 Rowlands Gd. Newes 4- Bad Nerves 
30 A gossip of the gaggling crew Into a humour of conten- 
tion grew. x688 H. Care King's Right Ituiulg. Asserted 
22 [They] allowed freedom of dispute to the Hereticks, and 
permitted their Gagling Loquacity. 

Gagie, var. Gaggle sb. and v. 

Gagliard, -ise, obs. forms of Galliard, -ise. 
t Gagrill. Obs. [? Cf. Gangrel dial., a toad.] 
Some insect or reptile, 

14.. Piet, VoC. in Wr.-Wulcker 766 Hec septipedia, a 
gagrylle. 

' 1 * Gag-tootli. Obs. Also 7 gagged-tooth. [Cf. 
Gag vJ 3 ; also Gab gam-tooth, gang-tooth, 
gap-tooth, gat'tooth.'l A projecting or prominent 
tooth. 


2585 Higins tr. futiius' Novienclator 29 Denies excHi, 
Gag teeth or teeth standing out. 1593 G. Pierce's 

Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 225 Take heede of the man whom 
Nature hath marked with a gag-tooth ; Art furnished with 
a gag-tongue ; and Exercise armed with a gag-penne ; as 
cruell and murdrousweapons, as euer drewe blood. z6ozznd 
Pt. Ret urn fr. Parnass. i. ii.316 A fellow., whose muse was 
armed with a gagtooth 1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. h. 4* 
She was ill-shaped and ugly ; had Six Fingers, a Gag-tooib. 
x6So Lond. Gaz. No. 2547/4 (Dne Richard Tallin [with] a 
gag’d Tooth on the upper Jaw. 

Ga^-tOOthed, a. Havinij a projecting or 
prominent tooth. 

* 57 ? Lyly Euphties {Arh.) ti6 If shee be gagge-t^thed 
tell hir.some merry iest to make hir IaUi,’he. 259* Nas^ 
P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 14 a, A leane gagtoothd Beldam, 
Chapman Gentl. Usher i. i. A iv b, The busky groues that 
gag-tooth'd boares do shrowd. 1868 J. Richakmon. e^c. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. II. 150 Gag-tooihed Gaboxias (Gataxtas 
brocchus). 

Gagul, gsigyll, obs. forms of Gaggle. 

Gahnite (gambit). Afiu. [f- Gahn, the name 
of a Swedish mining engineer and chemist + -ITE.] 
An oxide of zinc and alomina, or zinc aluminate 
occurring in octahedrons; called also zinc-spinel. 



GAID. 


GAIN. 


1808 T- Allan N(t»!Cs Min. 33 Gahnite.,^ species ol zinc 
ore. 1879 Rutlkv Study Recks xiv. 398 The rock contains 
as .accessories .. fahlunite, gahnite, chlorospinel, etc. 

Gaii obs. form of Go. 

Gaid, gade. . 5 V. Obs. exc. Hist. [Phonetically 
eqniv.ilent toGoAD, OE. g^d, bnt in sense connected 
svith Gad sb.t 2.] A bar of metal ; esp. the iron bar 
avhich formerly crossed the condemned cell in a 
Scotch prison, npon which ran the iron ring which 
fastened the shackles. 

1500 Rtnvlis Cursing 263 Lyk to ane gaid of yrne 
or steill That doun war slnkand in ane wcell. 1629 in Pitcairn 
Critn. Trials Scot. 2 . 6S* They instantJie wardit him, 
and patt baith his feilt on the gade. 1647 in Cramond 
Ann. I. 92 He is decerned to plenish the gaid 

Sufficientlie with seaven sufficient shakeJIis. [1829 Scott 
Guy M. Ivii a man received sentence of death 
he was put upon ihe gad ^ as it was called, that i«, secured 
to the bar of iron in the manner mentioned in the text.] 
Gaie, Gaiell, obs. forms of Gay, Gaol. 
Gaiety(g?' eti). Forms: 7-8gaity,Eayity,6-9 
gayety, y-gaiety. [ad. E.gaieU,gatt{,i.gai Gay.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being gay ; cheer- 
fulness, mirth. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gombentille* s PoUxanderw. v. 335 
Cany'lng in her countenance agaity, and extraordinariecalm. 
1670 Walton Lives iv, 273 George Herbert . .manag’d it with 
as becoming and grave a gaiety, as any had before, or since 
his time. 1710 Atterburv Serm. (1754) I. 328 Prophane 
Men.. who slick not, in the Gayety of their Hearts, to say 
that a strict Piety is good for nothing. 1724 Ramsay Tea- 
i. Mise. (1733) I. p. V, Our Scots tunes. .have an agreeable 
gaiety and natural sweetness, 27^ Cowrer Task i. 587 
Such health and gayety of heart enjoy The houseless rovers 
of the sylvan world. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. nr. v. 
363 We see little, .of rulers, .in the gaiety of their felicities. 
1875 Hamerton hitell. Life x. vi. (1876) 367 Gayety the best 
legacy of youth. 

t b. Levity, thoughtlessness. [So often F. gatti 
de ca'ur.'] Obs. 

1647 Cl.^rcndon Hisf. Reb. vii. § 118 Here William 
Waller, out of pure gayety, departed from an advantage 
l»c could not again recover. 

2 . Merrymaking, festivity, pleasure-seeking ; a 
festive occasion, a lively entertainment ; freej. in pi. 

1634 Hacikctok Cetsiara (Arb.) 143 The souIe which doth 
with God unite, Those gayities how doth she slight Which 
ore opinion sw.iy ? 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 129 
So braue a spectacle, .set the London Dames on longing to 
behold such gaiety within their City walls. r68i Glanvill 
Saddueisnius (j 682' Ded., 'J’he deceitful gayeties that steal 
us away from God. 1767 J, Penk Sleepy Serm. iii, The 
middling people, .have a taste for gaiety and extravagance. 
1791 Mbs. RADCLtrrE Rom. Forest i, He was allured by 
tfie gaieties of Paris. x8t» Lady Granville Leli. <1894) 1. 
?3 My last gaiety was at Lady Essex’s on Sunday. 1873 
Symonds Grk, x.319 Amon^ the mountains an Italian 
of the present day. .is always ionging for (own gaieties. 1887 
Daily Neu’S 29 June 5/3 That funny piece., in which a 
little girl is carried olT to a garrison gaiety. 

3 . jiright appearance or ornamentation ; showi- 
ness ; showy dress ; occas. pi. 

a Lovelace Poems (1659J 60 Have you not marked 
their Ccelcbtial play. And no more peck’d the gayeties of 
day. x(595 Woodward Wfl/. Hist. Earth in. i. X49TheGayei- 
ties \sic] and EmbcHshmenls that we might .•icek for in it 
(the Earth). x69e Brief Rel. (1857) HI. 538 The 

Jacobites appeared in their utmost gayety. X739 J. Trapp 
Right, over-much (1758) 17 No sort of gayety or expensive- 
ness in dress is permitted. ^ 1756 W. Dodd Fasting (ed. 2I g 
Solicitous about the niceties and gayeties of dress. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X. 326/1 A garden in which the objects desired 
. . are show, gaiety, and neatness. 1866 J. G. Murphy 
Comm. F.rod. xxxiii. 4-6 They begin to lay aside all gaiety 
in drc«.s. 

t "V- Obs.~^ [f. local Sc.gaig [? Gag j^. 2 ) 

a cleft, chink (Jam., who gives also ^<^sb. and v. 
in the same senses}.] traits. To chap, crack (earth). 
Only in pass. 

>585 Jas. \ Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 14 Let Readers think they 
fclc the burning^ be,Tt, And grailhly see the earth, for lacke 
of well, With withering drouth and Sunne so gaigged all. 
Qaigo, obs. form of Gagk z/, 
tGaigeour. Obs. Se. [ad. F. W'ager, 

A wager or bet. 

>599 Jas. I llnetX. Awpop (1603I in. 124 To gage so much 
of his ownc money, as he jjlcaseth, vnon the hararde of the 
running of the cardes or dice ; as well as he would doe spon 
the speede of a Horse or a Dog, or any such like gaigeour. 
And so, if they- be vnlawfull, all gaigeours vpon vnccrtaintics 
must likewayes be condemned. 

Qalignngo, obs. form ofG.Uh’ACE. ^ 

Gail: see Gylk. 

Gall(o, Gailor, -or, obs. ff. Gaol, GAOLEn. 
Gain, Sc. form of Gale 
G aillard, Gaillard- : see Galli-. 

|] Gaillardia (gr'lri'jdiaV [mod.L.; named by 
Fougcrou.x, in memory of M. Gaillard. an amateur 
botanist.] A genus of composite plants, producing 
showy flowers, for the most part red with a border 
of yellow. 

i 8 S 3 Daily Hexvs 25 July 7/1 Messrs, Kelway and Son’s 
gaill.iTtliis. 1B97 Hid, 30 June 2/3 Japanese iris and 
gaihrtlias. 

Gnilvat : sec Gyml 

Gaily, payly (pV'li), ndv. [f. Gat a. + -ly-.] 

'Hie sjxrlling gaily is the more common, and is supported 
by the only exivting analog^*, tluvl of daily. 

In .a jjay manner. 
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1. With reference to dreas, etc. : Brightly, showily, 
smartly, splendidly. 

13.. Gaw. <9 Knt, 597 A sadel, glemed ful gayly 
with mony gold frenges. ?ax4oo Atorte Arth. 912 His 
gloves gaylyche gilte, and gravenc at he hemmez, CX440 
Gesta Rom. Ixxt. 388 (Add. MS.) This man . . norj'shede 
hem wel, ande arayede hem gayle. 1646 Crashaw Steps 
io Temple 83 Brother of fear 1 more gaily clad, The merrier 
fool o' th* two, yet quite as mad. 1709 Pope Ess. Cril. 744 
Like some fair flow'‘r .. That gayiy blooms, but ev’n in 
blooming dies. 1751 Gray Ode Spring Hi, Some show 
their gaily gilded trim Quick-glancmg to the sun. 183 . 
Tesm’SON ii, A nobler yearning never broke her 

rest Than but to dance and sing, be gaily drest. ^ 1876 
C. G. Finney Mem. i-x. 115 A young woman . .who IiaH tw’o 
or three tall plumes in her bonnet, and W'as rather gayly 
dressed. 

2 . \Vith reference to bearing and manner : Cheer- 
fully, joyously, festively ; airily, jauntily. 

cx^o Aniurs of Art/t. Hi, And thus Dame Gaynour the 
gode, gayli ho gltdus The gatys with Syr Gawan by a grene 
Welle. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. xlviit, Many fooles thinke it nothing so While they see 
courtiers outwarde so gayly go. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' 
Catech. 87 Ye kirk moued te knauledge and experience of 
theis fruicts vses gaylie to sing. 17.. t Swift Orpheus 
burlesqued 42 Wights, who travel that way daily, Jog on 
by his example gaily. 17^ Sterne Sent. Joimt. {X778) II. 
21 (Hotel at Pans) The event I treated gaily came seriously 
to my door. 1778 MAO.D’AituLAYi>/VT^'23 Aug., At tea we 
all met again, and Dr. Johnson was gaily sociable. 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. (1853) 97 Addison wTOte his papers 
as gaily as if he was going out for a holiday. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostau 63 And the grouse-cock gaily crowing 
Fears not either dog or gun. 

3 . Chiefly -Sr. and i/w/. Fairly; tolerably; pretty 
well. In this sense also Sc. cf. the synony- 
mous ^aylans (Jam.), where the suffix —-lings; 
and see Gey adv. 

1SS3 T. Wilson Rhet. xi6 b, For this purpose . . they woulde 
haue serued gayly well. *568 Let. in Antiq. Rep. (1B08) II. 
394 A new Devyce of Hcade dressyng setteth forth a 
Woman gaylye well. 1721 Kelly Scot. Prevetbs 400 How 
dee yee . . Bra’ly, finely, Geily at least. 1786 Burns Address 
of Beelzebub 34 Your factors, grieves, trustees and bailies, 
f canna’ say but they do gaylies. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler 
Westmld. Dial. (1821) 1x3 Tom is gaylie week 1839-47 
Todd Cycl. Ana/. III. 51/2 He. .al\va>'s replied that he was 
going on ‘gaily*. 1^0 De Quincey Style ii. Wks. 1862 
X. 221 ‘ It’.s gaily nigh like to four mile like.* 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Gayly, in good health. * We’re all gayly,’ 

4 . Comb., zsgaily^bedizenedy-breaking, •chequered, 
•dressed, flowered, -jewelled, -throbbing, -warbling 
adjs. 

1897 Daily Nesvs 17 June 6/4 'The ^wily-bedizened arm 
of the breakwater showed the scene of the ceremony. 1890 
'Qoldrzw'qod Col. Reformer 149 The rippling, ’gaily- 
breaking billow, 1730-^6 Thomson Autumn 40 A ’gaily- 
chequered heart-ex^nding view. 1835 Willis Penculvigs 
\. xviii. 1^0 Their *gaUy-dressed chasseurs are in waiting. 
1897 Daily Nesvs 17 Feb. 9/4 Dainty summer dresses and 
’gaily-flowered hats. 18.. Poe City in ike Sea Poems 
(1859) 95^ Noe the ’gaily-jeweled dead Tempt the waters 
from their bed. x8xo Associate Minstrels 23 Tell me 
what ’gaily-throbbing heart.. Ere Summer gild another 
sky, Beneath the yalley’sclods shall lie? 1735 Somerville 
Chase iv, 462^ Bid the loud Homs, in ^gayly-warbling 
Strains, Proclaim the Felon’s Fate. 

t Gain, sb.'^ Obs. Forms: a. 3 ga^henn, 5 Sc. 
gawin; /8. 3 gein, 4 goyn, gayne. [The two 
main forms are app. adopted respectively from 
ON, gugn (Sw. gagn. Da. guvn) and gegn, parallel 
forms of a sb. developed from the absol. use of the 
neut, of the aclj. gegn (see Gain a.). The word 
became obsolete in the I5ih centur)’, about which 
time the F. gain came into the language, with 
a closely allied meaning. See Gain jA.-] Ad- 
vantage, use, avail, benefit ; remedy, help. 

a. (X200 Obmtn 13923 All swa summ till Natanael full 
litell ga^henn wmre. c 1475 Raif CoiOear 383 That I haue 
hccht I sail hald..Quhiddcr sa it ^ngto greif or to gawin. 

p. a 1225 St, Marker, 18 Ah hit were l?i gein ket tu he 
gest unblescet ant ti god ba 3 c efter blcscunge ga. 13.. 
Gaw. 4 Cr. Knt. 2349 Al kc gayne kow me gel; as god mon 
schulde. C1374 Chaucer Anel. 4 ✓Irr. 206 But whan she 
saw th.nt hir nc gat no^eyn. >430-40 Lydc. Dochas n. xii, 
(1554I 50 b, Her lord infect with s<xlam pestilence There 
was no geyn but he must nedes dye. 

Gain(gr‘n), jA.- Forms: 5-6 gayno, 6-7 goino, 
7- gain. [a. OV.gain,gaain (mod.F. gairP) masc., 
S^tgne, gaaigne fern. (mod.F. gagne), f. gaaigner 
Gain i/.- 

Tbe OFr. sbs. had, in addition to the senses adopted in 
Eng., other senses related to those of the vb., e.g. * culli- 
>-atcd land*, ‘crop*, ‘bars'cst’.] 

1 1 . Booty, prey, spoil. Oh, 

1473 Wabkw. Citron. 3 The Scotiesche boost supposed it 
hade be doone for some ga>Tic. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 
clxxvH. 261 One shippe..whichc was goon for somrae gayne 
spon the fee cam aJIc laden with grete gayne. 1490 — 
hneydos Hi. 145 With the gayne of the knyghtes, fit wyih 
the proye' that they had goten. (154® \\K\s.Chron., lien. 
I'l, 119 b, Being content with their prey and gajTie, Ithey] 
be gan to retniiie.1 

2. Increase of possessions, resources or advantages 
of any kind, consequent on some action or change 
of conditions ; an instance of this ; profit, emolu- 
ment; opposed lo loss. Also (in somewhat rhe- 
torical use), acquisition of wealth viewed as an 
object of desire ; * lucre *, * pelf*. 

* 49^“7 Aei 13 Hen. Ff/, c. 13 f la Implcmentis of Hous- 


hold . . wherby . . they take no gayne ner wynnyng. 1538 
Starkey England i. ii. 1043 Wythout regard of pryuate 
gayne and profyt. i«8 Hall Chtvn., Hen. I'T, 113 \\licre 
(after long fightyng) bolhe parties departed without either 
greate gam or losse. X640-X Kirkcudbr. War-Camm. Min. 
Bk, (185s) 148 For the tanning of the best o.x hyde, for 
materials, paines and gaine ( printed ganie) fiftie shillings. 
1745 De Foe's Eng, Iradesm. 1.(1841)1.6 He. .knows., 
what gain is made of them, and what loss, if any. 1770 
Golds.m. Des. I'iii. 424 Teach erring man to spurn the rage 
of gain. 1834 J. H. Newman Par, Serm. (1837) I.x. 137 
They make again of godliness. 1849 Macaulay // fj A E}ig. 
1 . 303 Greedy as they were of gain, they seldom became rich. 
x8^ J. Martineau Ess. I. 233 Disbelief . . will^ bring no 
lo^cat gain. 1878 Browning La Saisiazy^ This first life 
' claims a second, else I count its gain no gain, 
i Pixn'crb. c 1620 Z. Boyd^^xVw’x FIcnvers (1855) 153 Men 
i say right well, that gaine still easeth paine. 

b. In plur. Sums acquired by trade or in other 
i ways; emoluments, profits, winnings, etc. (f For- 
merly sometimes treated as sing.') 

1546 J. He^ivood Prov. (1867) 30 Light gaynes make 
heauy purses. 2554 Latimer in Strj'pe Eccl. Mem. (18221 
III. li. 290 If their offering did not bringe gaynes withal, 
it shulde not be so often done. x6oo Holiand Livy xxxi. 
xlv. (1609) 800 The gaines would hardly quit the paines {L. 
vix operce pretium erat], 1622 Mabbe tr. Aiernan's Guz- 
man d'A If. II. 343 Out of that gaines . . I made me a suit after 
Ibe fashion of an old Gally-slaue. 1697 Drvden Vtrg. Georg. 
1. 74 That Crop, .bursts the crowded Barns, with more than 
promis’d Gains, 1735 Berkeley Querist § 52 Whether 
small gains be not the w.ay to great profit? 1795 Burke 
Th. on Scarcity YVks. 1842 II. 248 The labouring people 
did, either out of their direct gains, or from chanty.. fare 
better than they did. 1S55 Macaulay H/sl. Eng. i V. izo 
The enormous gains, direct and indirect, of the servants of 
the public went on increasing, while the gains of every 
body else were diminishing. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 
110 Where a joint-family claimed the gains of a dancing- 
girl. 1893 Bookman June 83/1 Having got into evil odour 
by their dubious gains. 

c. In extended sense : An increase (whether 
beneficial or not) in amount, magnitude, or degree. 
Opposed to loss. 

1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 412 The gain in 
weight by the absorption of oxygen and nitrogen even 
exceeds the loss occasioned by the exhalation of carbon. 
1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 29 A measure of the rate of the 
gain of land in seven centuries^ and a half. 1864 Mrs. 
(Carlyle Lett. III. 206 , 1 was weighed yesterday and found 
a gain of five pounds. 1869 Black'more Loma D. i, One 
with another, bard they go, to see the gain of the waters. 

t 3 . A source of gain ( » Gr. niptos). C?Aj~* 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 22/x To e.xamine by 
what gain ever>’ Man maintained himself. 

4 . The action of acquiring (a possession), winning 
(a battle), etc. rare, [Cf. K. legain d'une bataille,'] 
J576 Gascoigne Steele Cl. (.Arb.) 70 They stoode content, 
with gaine of glorious fame.. To leade a life like tnie 
Philosophers. Fraseds Mag. XXX. 178/1 The gain 
of the battle has been ascribed to the aid of the Swedes. 

6. Comb. \ (sense 2), as gain-devoted, -gttting, 
^greedy, -spurred, -thirsty adjs. ; '^gain-sharing, 
\ gains-takingyhX, sbs. 

1784 CowPER Task I. 682 In proud, and gay, And ’gain- 
devoted cities. 189^ Chutxh Building Quarterly (N. Y.) 
July 143 [Church-spnes) are eloaueni reminders to a gain- 
saying and ’gaingeiting people that there are belter thiop 
to think of than the whirling wheels of pur manifold 
industries. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. 523 You.. 
’Gain-greedy Chap-men. 1894 Daily Hews 2^ Nov. 5/3 
‘ ’Gain-sharing’ and other systems of remuneration akin to 
profit sharing. 2591 Sylvester i.iii. 282 Saving 

that our ’gain-spurr'd Pilots finde. In our dayes, Waters of 
more wondrous kinde. 1549 CoverdalEj etc. Erasm. Par. 

2 Cor. 52 Neither with high lokes, nor with bandes of men, 
nor with ’gaj'nes taking. ax6x8 Sylylsizr ArcloPhiloi s 
E pist. 6a Who forbids ’gaine-thirsty Chapmen cheapen 
Another’s ware. 

Gain (g^^n), sb.^ techn. [Of obscure origin ; 
in sense i it might be a use of Gain jA- It is not 
certain that senses i and 2 belong to the same word.] 

1 . (See quots. ; «eTusK, Horn.) 

1670 Moxon Meek. Exerc. ix. 167, 168 Gain, the bevelling 
shoulder of a Joyst, or other Stuff ..the thickness of the 
shoulder is cut into the Trimmer also Bevilling upward*, 
that it may just receive that Gain. 1841 Gwu.t Archil. 
Gloss., Grtw, in c.'irpcntry, the bevelled shoulder of a binding 
joist, for the purpose of civing additional resistance to the 
tenon below. 

2 . a. Carpentry and Build. A notcli, 

groove, niche (see quots.). 

Knight Diet. Meek. 1874 gives also the sen*© *.*i morris^' 
1848 Craig, Gain . . a lapping of timber*, or the cut thnt 
is made for receiving a timber. 1865 E. Burritt Walk 
Lantfs End 358 Its lour walls run up perfectly plain, with- 
out a break, except a gain cut in one for a small stone 
saint, called St. NecUan. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. g 3 S 
s. V. Gaining-machine, Two circular *aw5 arc phiced at a 
distance ^art equ.al to that of the desired pain. 1884 Ibtd. 
IV. 366 Gain, a notch, as made in the side or edge of a 
piece of timber to receive anotlicr bar of the frame. 

b. Coal-mining. A liansversc channel or cutting 
m.idc in the sides of an undergronnd ro-idway. 

1883 in Greslky Gloss. Coal Mining. 

Gain, a. Ohs. cxc. dial. Forms: i compar. 
S«nro, 4-5 fioyn, sayn, 5 gnyno, ^anc, G- gain, 
[a. ON. CGT" “‘’j-. slraiRlit, direct, favourable, 
helpful :-6'reut. 'gapne-, gagino-, whence OlC. 

(found once in the comparative : sec helow) ; 
othcnvisc the stem is not found ai adj. ontsidc 
Scand., hut occurs both in .Scanrl. and WGcr, a> 
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GAIlf. 


a preBx (ON. gapi-, OHG. gagan-, -en-, gegin-, 
MHG. and raoA.O. gege 7 i-, see Gain-), 

and in prep, and advb. forms (ON. gegn against, 
right opposite, contrarj’ to, gegttimi through, OHG. 
gagan, gegin, MHG. and mod.G. gegen towards, 
opposite to, OE. gfgnittga directly, straightway, 
altogether, g^gtiutn forward ; and see Gain pref.). 

For the root of the Teut. *gagano-, •ino-, which seems to 
express the sense of direct motion or direct opposition, no 
certain explanation is known. Some have supposed it 
formed by reduplication from the root of Go, and cognate 
with the (also reduplicated) Gr. Kixrtui I attain, meet with.] 

1 . Of roads or directions : Near, straight ; esp. 
in superl. form, as i/ie gainest ivay. [Cf. ON. 
hinn gegnsia veg acc.] 

a xooo Epistola Alexandri, De 5 a genran wegas cu 5 an 
Sara siSfato \gui brevitates iiineT^itn noverant]. c 1330 
R. Bronne Ckron. (1810) 319 Sir Jon tok the gayn stie. 
c 1350 IVill. Palente 4189 pei. .went forh on here way wistli 
and fast euer pe geynest gatjs to goo to pe sope. c 1470 
Henry Wallace iv, 771 To the south ^ett the gaynest way 
he drew. 1538 Leland liin. I. 53 A vj Miles, by the gainest 
way. X553 Grimaldc Cicero's Offices 11. (1558) 90 Socrates 
did saye : thys to bee the nerest and (as it wer) the gayne 
way; to giory.^ 1647 H. More Song oj Soul 11. App. Ixxxi, 
Which 1 conceive no gainer way is done Then by [etc,]. 1768 
Ross Helenorc i. 17 [She] to the glen the gainest gate 
can fare. 1892 Tennyson Churchw. «5- Curate iv, Fur I 
wur a Baptis wonst . .Till I fun that it warn’t not the gaainist 
waay to the narra Gaate. Midland Proverb. Roundabout 
is sometimes gainest. 

b. In adverbial usage, ihe gainest ON. et 
gegnsta neut.]. Also at {th^ gained: by the 
shortest way ; occas. - at random. 

13. . Ga 7 v. «§• Gr, Knt. 1973 For to fle]rk hurj pe fryth, & 
fare at pe gaynest. e 1400 Deslr. Troy 2096 The lady , . glod 
on full gayly pe gaynist to the bonke. 2*494 Fadyan Chron. 
VII. 558 He drewe his swerde, and layed about hym at y« 
geynyst. 2549 Chai.oner Erasm. on Folly Riva, Lyke 
a woman shotyng foorthe my bolte at the gainest. 263$ 
Voy. Foxe <5- yames to N, (Hakluyt Soc.)437 , 1 direct 
my course at gainest. 

2 Of persons : Ready, well-disposed, kindly. 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P, vi. 29 Geynest under gore, 
herkne to my roune. C1330 R. Brunnc Chron. (18x0) 134 
pe 3ong kyng with gode man pat wer gayn Purueid his 
wendyng. 2442 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 207 Hys grace to 
me was evermore gayne, Thowgh I had don so gret offence. 
? a 2500 Chester PL (E. E. T, S.) ix. 7 Thou sende vs grace, 
if thou be gaine, to come to thee to nighte. 2508 Dunbar 
Tua mariit wemen 78 When I gottin had ane grume, 
gahest of vther. 

3 . Of things: Available, handy, useful, convenient. 

23.. E, B. Aim. P, B. 359 To wham god hadegeuen alle 
pat gayn were, c X380 Sir Trisir. 878 Wip pat was comen 
to toun Rohand wip help ful gode And gayn. 2840 Evxd. 
Hull Docks Comm. 80 The dock would be so much gainer. 
i8d8 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.^ Gain, near at hand, and 
so, handj', convenient. 

tGain, Obs. Forms; 3 Orw. gessnenn, 
4-6 gayn(e, 4, 6 gaine, 4-5 geyn(e, 6 gane, 4, 8 
gain. Also 5 north, gawne. [a. ON. gogna, pri- 
marily, to meet, encounter, hence, to be meet, fit 
or suitable, from the adj. and adv. gegn against, 
opposite to (cf. Gain a.). The form gawne may be 
due to the less common ON. gagna, a derivative 
of g^g^^=S^P^3 perhaps influenced by the 

vowel of the northern var. ofGAUNJ^.^] 

1 . intr. To be suitable, useful, or advantageous j 
to avail, help ; to serve, suffice {for). Const, dat. 
of person. 

c 2200 Ormin 14480 patt mikell ma53 pe ge33nenn her To 
winnenn heffness blisse. c 2230 Mali Meid. 45 Ne geineS pe 
nawt sweoke. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 343 For anger 
gaynez pe not a cresse. C2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 318 
Thou and I been dampned to prisoun Perpetuelly, us 
gayneth no raunsoun. x4X2-^o Lvuc. Chron. Troy in. 
XXIV, That hym ne geyneth plate, .shelde nor targe. £‘2460 
To 7 vneley Alysi. (E. E. T. S.) xxx. 561 Yourc pride and 
youre pransawte what wille it gawne ? c 2500 Lancelot 121 
It ganyth not. .The seruand for to disput withye lord. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 135 Thair was na thing absent Of 
gold, nor silk, that ganit sic cumpanie. 1603 l^Hotus xxi, 
Ane pair of Pleuaris. .Ane cup of Sack.. May for ane 
breckfast gaine. 2724 Rahsay Tea-i. Misc. (1733) f- 61 
Ac pair [of shoon] may gain ye haff a year. 

2 . irans. a. To be an equipoise or balance to. 

b. trans. Of sleep ; To come upon (a person). 

c. To meet, encounter, oppose. 

£2350 Will. Palerne 2473 So glad was he panne pat na 
gref vnder god gayned to his ioye. £2400 Destr. Tpvy 
6046 This Agamynon, the grete, gaynit no slepe, Bise was 
the buerne all the bare night. 1 a 1500 Chester PI. 
viii. 257 There is none so great that me [Herod] dare gaine. 
Gain Forms : 6-7 gayne, gaine, 

7- gain. [App. first recorded in i6th c. ; ad. F, 
gagner (earlier spelling gaigner) OF. gaaignier 
= Pr. gazankar^ OSp. guadanar (to mow), It. 
gttadagnare Com. Rom. ^gwadaniare, ad. OHG. 
* 7 veidinjan (recorded form weidenen), used in two 
main senses (i) to graze, p.asture, (2) to go in quest 
of fodder or food, to forage, hunt or fish, f. weida 
str, fern,, fodder or food, pasture, pursuit of fodder 
or food, hunting (mod.Ger. weide pasture, pastur- 
^g^)» corresp. to OE. wdSj ON. veib-r hunting 
OTeut. *waipdi The twofold sense of the 

OHG. verb seems to be reflected in the Rom. form, 
which was used for ‘ to cultivate land ^ (so in OFr. ; 


see Gain Gainage, Gainor), as well as for 
‘ to gain, win, earn’; the latter . sense, which the 
word retains in mod.Fr. and It, may be in part 
developed from the OHG. sense ‘ to hunt ’.] 

1 . trans. To obtain or secure (something which is 
desired or advantageous). 

2570 Levins Manif. 200 To Gayne, lucrari. 2579 Lyly 
Evphues (Arb.) 93 If the Gods thought no scorne to 
become beastes to obteine their best beloued, shall Euphues 
he so nice in chaunging his coppie to gayne his Ladie ? 
1595 W, C(larke] in Shtiks. C. Praise'z$ To gaine pardon 
of the sinne to Rosemond. 2638 Rouse Heav. U/tiv. x. 
(1702) 252 Let therefore both the plenty and excellency 
of ihy fruit gain glory and praise to the Heavenly Husband- 
man. 2736 Butler . 4«a/. i. iii. Wks. 1874 1. 54 The plea- 
sure or advantage in this case, is gained by the action 
itself. 2824 Scott IFar/.x, Rose .. ran with the speed of 
a fairy, that she might gain leisure. .to put her own dress in 
order. 2826 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art II. 244 Part of 
the effect which would otherwise be gained is lost 2828 
D’Israeli Chas. /, 1. ii. 22 Whatever art and practice 
could acquire, he gained. 1892 Speaker 2 Sept. 292/2 
Christians have not gained their belief by the method on 
which he lays so unremitting a stress. ^ 

■p In the following passage the word is a literal rendering 
of the Gr. x^pSati'eu'. The senseof the original is disputed ; 
most scholars, regarding the clause as qualifled by the fore- 
going negative, take the verb as having, with or without 
a touch of irony, the extended sense *to obtain whatever 
good or bad’ (Johnson, s.v. Gain) \ so Liddell and Scott, 
also Revised Version (‘gotten'). Others assign to the Gr. 
vb. the sense ‘ to spare oneself, avoid, save ’ ; so De \yette, 
Alford, Blass, and others. Both uses of the vb. occur in Gr. 
writers ; it is not at all clear which view was taken by the 
translators, or whether they deliberately adopted an am- 
biguous rendering. 

*557 R- T, (Genev.) ^£/f xxvii. 21 Ye should have 
hearkened to me, and not haue lowsed from Candie, and to 
haue gayned this inlurie and losse. [Similarly in 2612.] 

b. Phrase. To gam time gagner du temps ^ 
gagner iemps'\ : to obtain a delay by pretexts, by 
a slow or circuitous mode of procedure, etc. To 
gain the ear of : to induce to listen favourably (see 
Ear sb. 6). To gain the wind £=F. gagner le 
vent) ; Naut. (see quot. 1867). 

(26x1 Bible Dan. ii. 8, 1 know of certeinty that ye would 
gaine the time (a literal rendering of the Aramaic pi).] 
2724 De Foe ATem. Cavalier (1840) 49 Ambiguous answers 
..might serve to gain time. 2735 Prol. J’a/. 367 If 
on a pillory, or near a throne, He gain his prince’s ear, or 
lose his own. 2792 Cowper To Wilher/orce 7 Thou hast 
achieved a part; hast gained the car Of Britain's senate to 
thy glorious cause. <2x859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 157 
His eloquence had gained for him the ear of the legislature. 
x86y Smyth Sailor's Ward^bk. s.v., To gain ihe 7 vinff\.o 
arrive on the weather-side of some other vessel in sight, 
when both are plying to windward. 2884 [see Ear sh. 6]. 
1885 J. Payn Talk 0/ Tenon I. 89 Frank Dennis was of the 
party and could gain her ear at any moment. 

c. With infinitive as object [s*F. gagner h 
Hre, h faire) : To attain, get (to be or to do some* 
thing). Now rare. 

2648 Eikon Bos. xl. 78 Whose Propositions may soon proov 
violent oppositions, if once they gain to bee necessarie impo- 
sitions upon the Regal Autontie. 1833-40 J. H. Newman 
Ch.o/ Fathers 295 By fasting, Daniel gained ro in- 

terpret the King's dream. 2873 Browning Red Cott, Pit.* 
cap 230 What if I gain thereby nor health of mind, .Nor 
gain to see my second baby-hope. 

2 . To obtain (a sum of money) as the profits of 
trade or speculation ; to be benefited to the extent 
of (so much) by any transaction or event ; to obtain, 
earn, 'make’ (a livelihood). 

2530 Palsgr, 559/2 Some men gayne more of a tbyng 
of naught than many marchauntes do that venture over 
see. 1538 Elyot, Quxstuarix artes, craftes, wherby men 
do gayne money. 1621 Bible Alatt. xxv. 22 Lord, thou 
deliueredstvnto me two talents: behold I haue gained [1535 
CovEROALE, wonne] two other talents besides them. — Lithe 
xixJ Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds. 1^2 
Petty Pol, Anat. (1691) 38 There are also, .sworn Attornies, 
gaining about 170/. per ann. one with another. 2864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 258 She. .Gain’d for her own a scanty 
sustenance. Mod. He gains a hundred a year by his 
change of employment. He gained £,'sooo by the fall in 
consols. 

b. In wider sense; To obtain (a quantity of 
anything, an amount of available space or time) 
by way of increment or addition. 

2622 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 105 Forparsing to do it of ibem- 
selues: as reading a lecture without any question asked. , 
which maner of parsing gaineth half the time which is 
spent therin commonly. 2730 Capt. W. WrigleswoRth j 
PIS. Log’bk. of the LyelP 2 Dec., New stowed the Lar- I 
board side of the Lazaretto forward, and guned 2 Butts ' 
over the Scuttle, and small Cask over them. 

3 . ahsol. or intr. To m.akc a gain or profit ; to 
be benefited or advantaged, whether pecuniarily or 
othenvise. 

£ 2572 Gascoigne Fruites Warre Ixix, Though he gaine 
& cram his purse with crounes, .. He nought foresceth 
what treasons dwells in Townes, x^o Shaks. Com. Err, 
ni. ii. 51 He gaines by death, that hath such meanes to die. 
2865 Kingsley Hcrew. Prel. (2877) 10 We have gained, 
doubtless, by that calamity. 1875 Jowett Plato 2) V. 
489 When they [mankind] might gain in moderation they 
prefer gains without limit. 

b. To improve in some specified respect. [ — F. 
gagner en.] 

2841 Emerson Wks. (Bohn) 1. 40 Our popular 

theology has gained in decorum and not in principle. 2847 
Tennyson Princess vii. 265 He {must] gain in sweetness and 


in moral height. 2890 Chamb. yrnl. 17 May 509/2 The 
experience will gain in romance from our necessities. 

e. To improve in effect, appear to greater ad- 
vantage (by comparison or contrast). 

2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill, 475 The English Liturgy 
indeed gains by being compared even with those fine 
ancient Liturgies from which it is to a great extent taken. 

4 . trails. To acquire or reclaim (land) from the 
sea, etc. (ZorvsX. fronts out of 'j* upon. 

2641 Evelyn Mem. (1857’ I- 26 This pan of Amsterdam is 
built and gained upon the main sea, supported by piles. 
2692 T. H[ale] Acc. Ne^u Invent, p. Ixxii, Wharfing, 
gain'd from the Thames, and.. probably, .all 'Thames-street 
..was gain’d out of the Thames. 2765 Act 5 Geo. III. c. 
26 Preamb., Lands thentofore overflowed by and then 
gained from the sea and reduced to dry soil. 2774G0LDSM. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 132 In proportion as land is gained at 
one part, it is lost by the overflowing of some other. 1845 
Stephen Comm. Laws Eng, (1874) I. 452 Lands gained 
from the sea. 


6. To obtain or win as the result of a contest ; 
f to take or capture in fight. 

2548 Hall Chron.^ Hen. V, 66 b, Perceivyng the walles 
skaled and the market place gained. Ibid.^ Hen. VI, 276 
After the kynges navye gayned, and his capitayns . . taken 
and destroled. Ibid. 177 I’he great victorie, gayned by hys 
parte, at the feld of Northampton. 2617 F. Morvson Itin. 
II. 83 When we had gained the trenches, the Vanguard made 
a stand, 2682 Wood Life 22 Nov., The Duke of York hath 
gained the point as to the penny post against Docuray the 
manager of it. 1782 Cowper Truth 16 A meaner than himself 
shall gain the prize. 1867 Freeman Norfn. Cong. (1876) 1 . 
App. 701 Heofcoursegainsacomplele victory, \^^Manck. 
Exam. 20 June 5/1 In that case the worst tendencies of the 
party will gain the upper hand. 2892 Times (weekly ed.) 
21 Nov. s/2 A judgment gained against the railway com- 
pany in the Law Courts, 
b. To be victorious in. 


2725 Watts Z.£^£ in. ii. § 6 Either I shall gain the 
cause or lose It, 2852 Tennyson Death Dk. Wellington 
96 He that gain’d a hundred fights. 

t c. absol. To gain of', to win an advantage over. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 125 b, Leavyng bothe the 
nacions, daily studlyng how to greve, and gam of the other, 
2605 Camden Rem. 8 That the most puissant Roman forces, 
when they were at the highest, could not gaine of them. 

6. To bring over to one’s own interest or views, 
to persuade (often in bad sense, to bribe) ; also to 
gain over. [So F. gagner^ 

2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Alatt. xviii. is If he shal heare thee, 
thou shall gaine (Gr. fx/pSijaa?, VuJg. lucratus mr] thy 
brother. 1582 Stanvhurst /Ends 11. (Arb.) 46 His malice 
hee fostred, t^l that priest Calchas be gayned. 1697 
Dryden PEnetd i. 953 To come with presents laden, from 
the port, To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 1790 
Bystander 92 Gradually, since that time, have the theatres 
gained over the newspapers. 2823 Byron Corsair iti. vlii, 
1 have gain’d the guard. 2834 J. H. Newman Par. Serm, 
(1837) I. xxiii. 348 He did not try to gain him over 
smooth representations. 2878 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach. 1. 
17 It is much easier to lose friends than to gain opponents. 

b. With following inf : To persuade, prevail 
upon (now rare exc. with over), t Also, to persuade 
into a course of action. 

i68z Dryden Abs. <$• Achit. 404 And gain'd our Elders to 
pronunce a Foe. 2683 — Vina, Dk. Guise Wks. 1883 VIL 
188 For Henry III. could never be gained to pass it, 
though it was proposed by the Three Estates at Blois. 
* 7*5 Jane Barker Exilins II. 85 Almon . . begg’d of her to 
gain me, if possible, to come once more to him. 2742 
hliDDLETON Cicero II. IX. 251 [Antony] having thus gained 
Lepidus into his measures, he made use of his authority 
and his forces to harass and terrify the opposite party. x8x8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India 11. iv. iv. 228 By a sum of money, 
Bu.ssy gained the deputy Governor to admit him secretly 
with his troops into the fort. 


7 . To reach, arrive at (some point desired or 
aimed at), 

2605 Shaks. Alacb. ni. iii. 7 Now spurres the laled Iraueller 
apace, To gayne the timely inne. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 
174 Sun. .sound his praise .. both when thou climb’st, And 
when high Noon hast gaind. 1720 Ozell Vertot's Rom, 
Rep. n. XIV. 334 Antony press’d by Decimus Brutus, en- 
deavoured to gain the Alps. 2784 Cowper Task i. 278 The 
summit gained, behold the proud Alcove That crowns it I 
2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey ii. xii, At last a sofa was gained, 
and the great lady was seated. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. Ill 'rhere were some who . . sprang into the river and 
gained the opposite bank. 

* 1 * b. absol. To gain in : to get home, or to 
reach a place of refuge. Obs. 

2828 Sir j. S. Sebright Observ. Hawking 41 They must 
be found in an open country; and the wood, which is their 
place of retreat, must be so situated as to oblige them to fly 
against the wind to gain in. 

c. To succeed in traversing, accomplish (a ceitain 
distance of a journey). Now rare. 

*733 Swift Apol. 133 You unus’d have scarcely strength 
To gain this walk’s untoward length. 2847 Marrvat 
Childr. N. Forest xiii, Edward had gained above eight 
miles of his journey. 

*i* d. 7 b gain one’s way : to advance, make pro- 
gress. Obs. 

2768 Sir W. Jones SoUtna Poems (1777) 4 Through the 
thick forest gains her easy way. 

8 . To gain ground [ = F. gagner dtt terrain, 

du faysl : originally Mil. to conquer ground from 
an adversary: cf. equivalent phrases s.v. CtBOUND, 
hence in the following uses. a. To make progress, 
advance ; to aeqaire ascendency. „ , , , 

161S Bacon Ess., Suspicion (Arb.) I 34 B^ r" /' 
Natures, they [suspicions] game Ground too fast. 1736 
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Berkeley Let. to S. yohmon 12 Mar., Wks. 1871 IV. 245 
Learning and good sense are gaining ground among them. • 
1764 Foote Patron 1. Wks. 1799 I. 331 .A. glorious cargo of 
turtle . . the captain assures me they greatly gain’d ground 
on the voyage. 1807 Med. Jml. XVII. 440 He recom- 
mended this particular practice to the world. Since then, 
it has been progressively gaining ground. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece III. 319 The Chalcidians appear to have gained' 
ground in the peninsula of Athos. 2862 H. Spencer First 
Frinc. 1. iv. § 22 (1867) 68 The conviction, so reached, that 
human intelligence is incapable of absolute knowledge, is 
one that has Been slowly gaining ground as civilization has 
advanced. x888 Mrs. H. Ward 77, Elstncre II. xxxvi, 
Nay, she had flattered herself that Mr. Flaxman, whom 
she liked, was gaining ground. 

b. 7 'o gain ground on {^of') : to make progress 
at the expense of, to encroach upon. 

1644 Sir G. Markham in Calend. St. Papers Domestic 
Ser.(i8SB)86,I hearthat Essex loses credit with his party, apd 
Waller gains ground of him. 1751 R. Paltock P. IVilkhts 
{1884) II. XXV. 294 My melancholy for the death of my 
wife, which I hoped time would wear off, rather gained 
ground upon me. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 75 Villeins, 
by this and many other means, in process of time gained 
considerable ground on their lords. 1849 Macaulay Hist. , 
.rEiis. I. 240 The Parliament was slowly, but constantly* 
gaining ground on the prerogative. 

c. To gain ground Upon \ to advance nearer to 
a person pursued. 

x8i6 Antig. vii, Each minute did their enemy gain 

ground perceptibly upon them ! 

t d. To gain grenmd of : to draw further away 
from (a pursuer), surpass in speed. Obs. 

27x9 De FQT.Cntsoe He ouCsCnpt them., in running, 

and gained ground of them. 

8. tnir. or absol. with preps. 

a. To gain from : to get further away from (a 
pursuer). tObs. (Cf. 8d.) 

1805 Sir E. Berry in Nicolas Nelson's Disp. (1846) VII. 
jsZ note, I had the satisfaction to perceive that we gained 
from the Three-decker. 

b. To gain on or zipon [«F. gagner sur"] : to 
encroach upon (now only of the sea encroaching 
on the land). (Cf. 8 b.) 

x6^7 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, 1. Ixix. (17^9) 179 It was 
no lime for him to gain upon the people’s Liberties. X697 
Drvden Virg. Georg, i. 500 Herons . . mounting upward . . 
Gain on the Skies, and soar above the Sight, A. 

Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind, I. xxvi. 323 They built a fine 
City on the Rivers Side, about 3 Leagues from the Sea ; 
but the Sea gaining on the Land yearly, it Is not now above 
xoo Faces from it. 1842 Tennyson Golden Year 29 Oceans 
daily gaining on the land. 184^ Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1, 
345 The sea was gradually gaining on the buildings, which 
at length almost entirely disappeared. 

c. 7 <? gain on ot upon \^^Y,gagtter sur]i to 
come closer to some object pursued. (Cf. 8 c.) 

27x9 Be Foe Crusoe 19 Finding the Pirate gain'd upon 
us. .we prepared to fight. 17.18 Anson’s Voy. 11. v. 177 We 
gained considerably on the chace. X84X James Brigand 
iii, We are gaming on them quick. 1864 Tennyson Voyage 
vili, And sttll we follow'd where she led, In hope to gain 
upon her flight. 

d. To gain on or upon : to tvin favour with. 

1640 tr. Verdere's Romant of Romanis i. 41 The most 

agreeable services he is able to do her . . have already so 
gained upon her, as she hath whollygiven herseJfuntohim. 
1652 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 305, I never 
heard that Mr. Attorney was popular with the K.'s party, 
nor do I take his disposition to be such as i.s like to gain 
much on the affections of many men. a 17x5 Burnet Oxvn 
Time II. 16 Lady Bellasis gained so much on the duke, 
that he gave her a promise under his hand to marry her. 
1848 Dickens Dombey v, She don’t gain on her papa in the 
least. 1884^ Manch. Exam, tz May 5/3 5fr. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s beautiful opera, .gains more and more upon musicians 
at each successive hearing. 

f e. To gain upon = * to prevail upon ’ ; cf. 6 b. 
1790 A. M. Johnson Monmouth III. 107 The sweet idea 
th.at my entreaties may gain upon the King to spare his 
nephew, will supply this emaciated frame with strength, 
and my soul with fortitude. 

i* f. To gain into : to grow into, to come to be. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica i. ii. § 4 (1789) 23 They are 
ob.served to be remarkably fond of grandeur and distinction, 
which, doubtless, proceeds from the general obsequiousness 
of their numerou-s slaves and dependents, as well as from 
the necessity of keeping them at a distance ; which in time 
gains into a habit. 

tGain, Obs. psendo^arck. [ad. AV. gaaig- 
nier to cultivate (land).] (See quots.) 

1641 Tennes de la Ley J70 (tr. Act 51 Hen. Ill) That no 
man of religion or other shall be disircined by the beasts 
that gaine his land. 1708 Ibid. 383 Of old to Gain Land 
was as much as to 'I’iH and Manure it. 

Gain ? f/..?. [f. G.un Ji.s] tram'. 

‘To mortise /)«■/.); ‘to fasten with gains 
or notches, or cut gains in, as floor-timbers ’ (Funk). 
1874 iimpHed in Gaining vhl. 2/-.“]. 

Gain, adv.^ Ohs. exc. dial. Also 4 gayn, 
gayno. [f. Gain a.] Straight, direct ; Fullgayne ; 
quickly; al 50 ,ver)' nearly. 

In the passages quoted from the Fairfax MS. of the 
Cursor M. the other texts have differing readings ; the 
Gr»tl. MS. has ^i^zforgan, 5171 gan (riming with slan) 
which may be the original. 

c 1320 Str Tristr. 1560 pc quen . . To a baji gan him Icde 
Fill gayn. (r 1340 Cursor M. 4x42 (Falrf.) And wete our 
fader atte he be slayne his Hue dayes ar past ful gayne. 
IHd, 3171 (Fatrf.), xx.x. jere j’s comyn fufle g.ayne s>m he 
wih wild bestes was slayne.) c X400 Destr. Troy 2813 (.'ajm 
vhio (jrese 'on Jjc gray water, By the Regions of Rene rode 
hai ferre. ’ ; > . • 


b. dial Used to qualify adjectives and adverbs : 
Pretty, tolerably, fairly. [Cf. the Sc. gty att' 
under Gey.] 

1893 Northumbld, Gloss, s.v.,* She's gain fresh this momin’. 
Aa’ve hed a gain thrang time on 't thi day.* 1895 Gloss. E, 
yfw^AVrs.v., ‘Gain quiet’, pretty quiet. 

+ Gain, adv.“ Obs, Also 3 3ein. [app. arising 
from separation of the prefix Gain-.] Again, back 
again. 

cjzys Lay. 22136 pat he to him come .. to habbe 5ein his 
owe. a X300 Cursor M. 12809 Mi breper leif and mi freind, 
Yee sal gain to yur maisturs wend. Ibid. 22623 Pou yeild 
us gain vr ostel nu, }>at us es reft, and wene wat nu. 

Gsxa., prep. Oh. Forms : 3 jsen, 4 gain(6, 
gayn(e, gan, 4-5 geyn, 5 gayn, 6 geyne. [app. 
a. ON. gegii : see Gain a. 

Not known in OE., the instances given in Diets, being 
due to erroneous readings. Ormin’s^/rn seems to be short 
for onn'^xn Again.) 

1 . Against, over against, contrary to. 
c X2c» Ormin 2322 All all swa summ Elysabasp Shall nu 
gsen kinde childenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 21825 Ano|>er king 

f an he sal rise. Ibid. 22631 Windes on ilk side sal rise, 
a fast gain oher 5.11 Jjai blau. 14.. Pol. Rel. fpL. Poems 
(x866) III Gayn gostly enmys thynk on my passion, a 1529 
Skelton Knolege, aquayntance, etc. 20 Geyne surfetous 
suspecte the emeraud comendable. 

2 . Towards, to meet with. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 5244 Joseph of his fader herd, Wit his 
curt gain him he ferd. Ibid. 19020 Quen pai opetre vnder- 
stod, His cuming son gain him ymX yod. 

3 . Of time : Towards, near. Now in Sc. Gin. 
CX47S Partenay 345 Where it were gayn night or at 
morne erlie. 

Gain-, in OE. ^ign-,g^an- (see Gain a.), 
was formerly employed lo form various combina- 
tions, chiefly verbal, in the same way as Again-, 
which was in more frequent use. Its senses are 
chiefly those of opposition, return, or reversal, 
answering to Lat. re-. These combs, are now 
obsolete, with the exception of Gainsay, and the 
technical term Gainshire. Compare also the 
forms given under Again- and its compounds. 

1 . Against, in opposition to; gain-race [ = L. 
occursus'jf a running against, meeting ; gain-saw, 
contradiction; gain-set v., to set over against, op- 
pose; gainspeaker, a gainsayer, opponent; gain- 
speaking, opposition. Also Gaincall j^,,-cope, 
-SAY, -STAND, -STRIVE, -TURN. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xviii. n His '‘gaynras til he highest 
of him [L. occursus ejus usque aasnmmuvt ej7is\. Ibid. Iviii. 
5 Rise in my gaynrase[L. exurge in occursum tneut/i]. <2x300 
Cursor Af, 838^, 1 hat es hiae nand-womman, For me 
sagh har sal be nan. a 1300 E, E, Psalter Ixxix. 7 [Ixxx. 6] 
Thou set us in gatne*sagh [L. in contradictionevi] til our 
neghburs. 1433 Misyn Tire of Love 48 Sum for soth ‘•gayn* 
settand, says : Actife lyfe is more fruytfull. 1594 Carew 
Huarte’s Exam. IViis vi. 73 This humour aideth the 
vnderstanding with two qualities, and gainsetteth it selfe 
only with one.^ *57S.(*V/r) A brief Rehearsal of the Belief 
of the goodwilling in England, which are named the 
Family of Love ; with the Confession of their upright 
Christian Religion, against the false accusations of their 
*Gain.speakers, 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxxv. 
1087 Also it Was his wil to cause this last song to be re- 
ceiued without *gaine speaking. 

2 . Reciprocal action ; in return; gainclap, a blow 
in return, a counter stroke. Also Gain-giving, 
-YIELD. 

<1x223 Leg. Kath. 129 Hajeald ham swuche 3ain-clappes, 

. .P»t al ha cn^owen ham crauant & ouercumen. 

3 . Restoration or return to previous state ; back 
again ; gain-buy v., to buy back, redeem ; so 
gain-buyer, a redeemer, gain-buying, redemp- 
tion ; gain-cover z/.f to recover, regain ; gain- 
taking, taking back again ; gain-turning, return- 
ing. Also Gaincall v.j -chare, -come. 

X435 Misyn Fire oj" Love 1. viii. 16 pat he mankynd fro 
he fendes power myjt’gaynby. <rx44o Promp. Parv. 189/2 
Geynebyyn, or byyn a-^ene, redivto. 1433 Misyn Fire of 
Love I. ii. 5 No meruayl if hat plese no^t our *gaynbyer. Ibid. 
I. XX. 44 Of cri&tis “gaynbyinge ha ar no partiners. <2x300 
Cursor Thoruscrift. .‘sal we "gain couer be grace til 

heuen. iS^^Aberd.Reg.Y.i6{J&tn.) Deforsingoflheofificiare 
in execucion of his office in the *gane taking of ane caldrown 
poundit bethesaidofficiare, X340HAMPOLE C<;«2r. 1718 
Of bodily ded es no *gayn-turnyng. For of erihly lyf it es 
endyng. X433 Misyn Fire of Love ii. vi. 80 pat hys mynde 
bisily to Crist with-out gayn-tumynge has nott. 

4 . Repetition ; over again, anew ; in tiie nonce- 
zuds. gain-birtli [ssGr. iraAt77€X'€<Tfa], regenera- 
tion ; gain-rising [« Gr. duderTaarts], resurrec- 
tion. 

CX55? Cheke Afa/t. xix 28 Je y* hav folowed me in y* 
gain Birth. Ibid. xxii. 23 Y« Saddoucais . . who sai yeer is 
no gainrxsing. 

Gainable (g^'mabT), <7.1 Also y gaineable. 
[f. Gain 7/.- + -able; cf. F. gaignahky gagnabte.'\ 
Attainable, capable of being gained or won over. 

x6xt Cotcr., Gaigitable, gettable, winnable, gaineable. 
sSyo G. H. Hist. Cardinals IH. ui. 327 With paper in hand, 
Ithey) reckon’d up as many gatnable persons, as made up 
their number. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. in. iv. Summon 
the National Assembly to follow you, summon what of it is 
Royalist, Constitutional, gainable by money ; dissolve the 
rest. ^ 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 111. iv.x. § 22, 147 Great- 
ness in art .. is not a teachable nor gainable thing, but the 
expression of the mind of a God*made great man. 


+ Gainable, Oh. rare. Also 7-9 HUi. 
Wainable. [a. OF. gaignablt, f. gaignier (see 
Gain z>.’) in the early sense to till, cultivate: 
see Gain t;. 3 ] Of land : Cultivable. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xv. iv, Lenchayde was, of olde 
tyme, gaynable lend ; now the see encloscth it. 1481 — 
Godfrey xXv. (1893) 85 The londe is ful of. .large marej-scs 
in suche wyse that there is but lytil londe gaynable. 

t Gainage. Obs. Also 4 gaignage, gaynage, 
6-9 //rVA "W ainage. [ad.AF.^<i;^ia^ij(Anglo-L. 
‘wamagium)ii.gaigneri see prec.] 

1 . Tlie profit or produce derived from the tillage 
of land. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 358 As the true man lo the plough 
Only to the gaignage entendeth. c^X394 P> Pl> Crede 107, 
I trowe he gaynage of h® ground, in a gret schire Nofde 
aparaile hat place, 00 poynt til other ende. 

2 . Husbandry, agriculture. 

1623 Markham Inrichm. JVeald Kent 4 We haue men- 
tion of Marie in bookes of gainage or husbandry. 

3 . In the Law Diets, of the 1 7-1 8th c., the word 
is given with various conjectural explanations which 
relate to the use of zvainnagiwn in the passage of 
Magna Carta quoted below. The interpretation 
‘ implements of husbandry ’ is probably correct, 
though it led to an erroneous derivation from uuain. 

[x2is Magna Carta c. 20 in Stubbs Sel. Chart. 299 Liber 
homo, .pro magno delicto amercietur. .salvo conteneznento 
suo; et mercaior. .salva mercandlsasua; etvillanus.. salvo 
wainnagio suo.) X607 Cowell Interpr., Gainage, {Ifain- 
agiitju) . . s}gn}fieth . . the Jand held by the baser kind of 
Sokemen or villeines. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gainage, 
or JVainaee, a Word anciently us’d to signify all Plough- 
tackle, and necessary Implements of Husbandly*. 

t Gavnand, ppl- a. Sc. and north, dial. Obs. 
Forms : 4 gainand, 4-6 gaynand, ganand, 6 
ganeand. [northern pr. pple. of CjAIN v .^ : see 
-AND.] Appropriate, becoming, suitable. 

<r X300 Cursor Al, 16556 In tua his tre h^i scare, Als mikel 
a!s sagh lo Jxiim gainand. CX375 Sc. Leg. SainU, 
7 Sleperis 2x0 A house to byge in-[toj hat hil, hat gaynand 
ware his hyrdis til. c X475 Rauf CoilSear 786, I will the 
ganandest gait to that gay glyde. 1513 Douglas AEneis 
V. xi. 77 Now is the tyme ganand our werk to speid. 1556 
Lauder Tractate 299 Except 50 vnderstude.. Thame apt 
and ganand for the 30k. X583 Leg. Bp. St. Androistixp 

in Satir, Poems Reform, xlv, A ganeand maister for sic 
a man. 

tGai'ncalljJ^. Obs. rare. [f.GAiN-i + Call j^.] 
A calling out against ; a counter-prayer, opposition. 

a X300 Cursor M, 28783 Quat hot a prai for h* 
AnoJjer prai for bin vn-se!e, . . For if hai C? read he, sc. god; 
here h® tan mai fall, pe tother him lettes wit his gain call. 
*535 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 664 Without ony gane-call, 
In that counsalt tha war maid erlis all. 

t Ga'inoall, v. Oh. rare. [f. Gain- 3 + Gael ».] 

1 . tram To revoke, retract, withdraw. 

IS3 S Stewart Cron, Scot. III. 196 He thocht he wald 
gaaecall That he had said, and wirk ane vther way. 

2 . To bring back again, recall. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gi. Brit, ix. xvii. (5632) 894 Sith thingi^ 
past cannot be gaine-called. 

3 . To call to mind. 

1434 Misyn MenditigofLife 115 Fantasy of syn he gedyrs 
to-gidyr of old schrewdnes & Hkynge of luf past he gajm- 
cals. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 542 The skayth per- 
tenis to ws all, The quhilk this tyme that je sould nocht 
ganecall. 

Hence *f* Ga’inoalling vbl. sb.j Sc. Law, with- 
drawing, revocation. 

X489 Acta Audit, (1839) 142/1 pat he forsaid partiis sail 
stanci at par deliuerance Irrevocabilly but ony ganecalhng- 
1549 Sc. Acts Alary [18x47 II. 602 And ordains h^ samyne 
to stand in strenth, force, and effect in all tyme cuming. 
w*out ony gancalling, reuocatioune or retractatioune. 

tGainchare. Obs. Forms: I sdaucyr, 4 
jeynchar, 5 gayne chare, geyn char. [OE. 
gdancyr : see Gain- prefix and Chare sb^ The 
word seems to survive in the technical term Gaik* 
SHIRE.] Aretnrn,wayofreturning,means of escape. 

cxooo Ags, Ps, (Spelman) xviii. 7 [xix. 6] Fram hean 
heofone is utgang his, and ^eancyr £L. occursus] his op to 
heahnesse his. c 1x50 Eadwine's Psalter ibid., Edr>*ne vet 
;5encyr. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 46 Ah feyrclevcdis 
be on-war, To late cometh the 5eyn-char, when 
hath y-bounde. CX340 Cursor M. 2x922 (Trin.) po 
bifore wol not be war penne shul hoi fynde no char. 

? <1x300 Chester PI. (E. E.T. S.) 435 Alas! ther is no 
gayne Chare, skape maye I not this chance. 

So f Gain-charing. 

CX273 Sinners Beware 58 in O. E. Alhc. 74 far nys no 
yeyn cherrynge ne. .non endynge. . 

t Gaincome. Obs. [f. Gain- 3 + Come ; OE. 
gedneyme means meeting, occursus^ A coming 
again, return. 

<1x223 Ancr. R. 234 pet tu his jeincume undcruo pe 
gledluker. c 1300 Cursor Af. 19043 (Laud) The apposUls 
eche day To the temple went to pray ; At hir ycne come 
the mete they yaff To eche. CX400 Destr. Troy 2026 
Full glad of hat gest and liis gayne comc.^ Henry. 

SON Test. Cres. 55 But quhen he sawc p.issit baiih day and 
hour Of hir gaincome. 1567 Tuhuerv. Ovid's Ep. 28 b,' 
And I (to further this my woe) thy gainccomc did desyre. 

So f Gaincoming. 

''sailer cxi. 9 He losis hope of gayn- 
hour Bruce 11. 450 Sa dred thai^far 
Off schir Robert, the douchty king. 
Keith Hist. Ch. Scot. (1734^550'^° 
our Lord Jesus Chryst. 


a 3340 iiAWOLT. c. 
cumynge. 1373 Bar 
the gaync-cumm\*ng 
1363 Ans3V. Kirk in 
the gaynecoracing of 
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t Gai'UCOpe, t'. Oh. Forms: 5 geynecowp, 
6-8 gainoope, 7 gainecope. [f. Gain- prefix 1 + 
Cope 5?.^] irans. To catch tip with, intercept or 
enconnter another person by taking a short cut. 

c 1440 Projnf. Parv. 189/2 Geynecowpyn, or chasj'n, or 
stoppyn in gate lA"., H, geynstoppyn of gate, .J, geyne 
cowpyn or charyn], sisto. 1563 Golding Ovid’s Met. ni. 
(1593) 62 These came forth later than the rest, but coasting 
thwart a hill, They did gain-cope him as he came, and hild 
their master still. 1674-91 Rav .S*. 4* E. C. Hoards 99 To 
GaincopCy to go cross a field the nearest way to meet with 
something. 169* R. L’Estrance yosephus' IFars 11. ii. 
(1733) 614 As be was upon his Flight across a steep Bottom, 
Gratus gain-cop*d him. 

1602 Rowlands Greenes Ghost 26 AVhen they see a 
fellow leape from the subiect he is handling . they should 
skip it ouer, and. .gainecope him at the next turning pomt to 
his text. 1643 Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. To Rdr. C iiij a-. 
Some indeed there have bin .. who striving to gaincope 
these ambages, .have, .made their voyage in halfe the time. 
Hence f Gaincoping ppl. a. 

1594 Nashf: Terrors Nt. Ep. Ded., How to be gainfull 
and gain-coping nauigators. 

Qaine, Qaine-, obs. forms of Gain, Gain-. 
Gained fl. [f. Gain t/.“ + -EDi.] 

Obtained, acquired. Of time ; Saved. 

1598 R. Barret Mod. iVarres 137 To vndermine walles 
and to raze those of any gained places downe. 1850 Whit- 
tier Pr. IPhs. {1866) 1. 344 He was told that this was his 
gained time, and that he was engaged for himself. 1873 
Browning Aristoph. Apol. 10, 1 kept the gained advantage. 

b. Naut. Gained day : ‘ the twenty-four hours 
or day and night gained by circumnavigating the 
globe to the eastward.’ (Adm. Smyth.) 

Gainer (gFimoi). Also 6 geyner, 6-7 gayner. 
[f. Gain + One who gains, makes 

profits, or derives advantage. 

1338 Elyot, Lncrio, a couetous manne, an inordynate 
gayner. 1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye \x\ Starkey's England 
Pref. 88 If merchauntes. .Shoulde bee enriched and made 
grete geyners. isgohAMBAiiDZ O^zee Alienation in Baeon's 
/PX'f. 1730 III. 554 The client, besides.. retaining a good 
conscience, .is always a gainer, and by no means can be at 
any loss. 1716 Addison Freeholder No, 42 p 6 Bj» extend- 
ing a well-regulated Trade we are as great Gainers by the 
Commodities of many other Countries as of our own Nation. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brii. India III. 161 The interests of 
British India, .will be gainers by the contest, 1884 Truth 
13 Mar. 375/3 We should be losers rather than gainers. 

+ Gainery. Oh. [ad. OF. gaignerie, gaaig- 
nerie, tillage of ground, etc. Cf. Gain v.^ arid 
Gainage.] a. A farm, b. (See quot. 1670.) 

1424 E, E, Wills (1882) 57 All myn other howshold, saf 
suche os longeth to gamerye \^read gaineryel. 1670 
Blount Law Dict.y Gainery (Fr. gaignerie), Tillage or 
Tilling, or the Profit raised of Tillage, or of the Beasts used 
therein. 

Gainesse, obs. form of Gatness. 

Gainfol (gf‘*nful), a. [f. Gain + 

1 . Productive of gain or profit ; profitable, advan- 
tageous. Now rare exc. as in b. 

*55 § Bale in Strype Eccl. Mem. HI. App. xxxix. 108 It 
pronuseth ful remission of our sins thro Christ's gainful 
sufferings. 1600 Hakluyt Poy. (1810) III. 144, I hope., 
that your skill in navigation shall be gaineful unto you. 
1638 Whole Duty Man ii. § 18. 19 We are to consider it, 
as the gainfuUest, as the joyfuUest day of , the week. 1861 
M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France Introd. 36'.‘\n intervention 
gainful and agreeable to friends, injurious and irritating 
to enemies. 1884 Manch. Exam. 14 Nov. 5/3 They have 
no objection to the expedition, which wiU be gainful to 
them in many ways. 

b. esp. Leading to pecuniary gain ; lucrative, 
remunerative. 

1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. iv. 86 By this pretence 
they make mostegainefull markets. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. I. 7x7 The Hollanders and Zelanders. .make a ve^ 
gaineful trade thereof [herrings]. 1692 South Ser/n. [1697) I. 
540 He willdazle his Eyes, .with theluscious Proposal of some 
gainfull Purchase. J779-8X Johnson L. P,, Savage Wks. 
Ill, 252 Savage. .then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing. X79X Newte Tour Eng. ff Scotl. 302 It is likely 
to turn out a very gainful undertaking. 1824 Miss Mit- 
FORD Village Ser. 1. (1863) 104 She. .speedily established 
a regular and gainful trade in milk. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 85 The gainful Crafts of the goldsmith 
and the moneyer. 

p In the following quot. gainful is treated in some Diets, 
(after Sympson) as a different word, f. Gain prep.y and 
meaning ‘ untractable, fractious’; but the context seems 
to admit of the interpretation ‘lucrative’. 

1621 Fletcher Pilgrim tv. Hi. (1647) You will find him 
gainfull, but be sure ye curb him. 

2 . Of persons and their actions : Bent upon 
making gain ; adapted to make gain. . rare. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 26 Ah, for these gain- 
ful men — somewhat indeed Their sails are rent, their oark 
beat. X871 Smiles Charac. xi. {1876) 308 Withdrawing the 
mind from thoughts that are wholly gainful, by taking it 
out of its daily rut. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 66 Men 
make gainful plans for the future without any reference to 
God. 

Hence GaimfoUy adv.y Gai'nfalness. 

*54? CovERDALE, ctc. Erasni. Par. 2 Cor. \x. 8 God.. is 
sufficiently able,. to make your almesdedes gaynfully to 
returne vnto you. 1628 Strafford in Browning /.y^*(x89i) 
292. I am. .gainfully, commodiously seated for the service 
both of king and people. 1646 Jenkyn Femora 30 The 
toothsom^ gainfullnesse of a silver shrine. x668 Howe 
Bless. Fig/iteous (1825) 163 If you would comprehend the 
gainfulness [of godliness] fully. x868 Maine Vill. Commun. 
(1876) 393 The Bar is getting to be more and more pre- 
ferred to Government ser>'icc . . both on the score of its 
VoL. IV- 


gainfulness and on the score of its independence. x88o 
Nat. Respons. Opium Trade ayDiawbacks to the gainful- 
ness of the opium trade to India. 

Gain-giving, vbl. sb. [f. Gain- prefix 3 
+ Giving vbl. j/i.] 

■f 1 . A giving in letum, making return. Oh. 

*375 Barbour Brjice 1. 113 Had je-.consider^'t his vsage 
That gryppyt ay, but gajme-gevyng. 

2 . A misgiving, Obs. exc. arch. 
z6o2 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 226 It is but foolery; but it is 
such a kinde of gain-giuing as would perhaps trouble 
a woman. 1887 S. Coleridge Demetrius ii There crept 
over the mother's heart a gaingiving undefined but strong 
and deep. 

Gaining vbl. sb> [f. Gain v? + 

-INGl.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Gain -. 

rt2SS3 Udall Royster D. ii. iii. (Arb.) 36 No man com- 
plainyng..For losse or for gainyng. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Pntple Isl. 111. xix, His gaining is their losse, his treasure 
their distressing. 1652 Milton in Four C. Eng. Lett. 99 
The gaineing of those four languages. 1743 Picton Lpoot 
Munie. Rec. (1886) II. xoo For the gaining of more certain 
intelligence. X879 Cassells Techu. Educ. IV. 396/2 This 
movement is slightly in excess of the circumferential velo- 
city of the front rollers, .and the excess is called the ‘ gain- 
ing * of the carriage. 

2 . eoncr. esp. in plur. : That which is gairfed ; 
profits, emoluments. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 279 Tell me where thj* 
purchase lies, and show What thy advantage is above 
below ; But if thy gainings do surmount expression, Why 
doth (etc.]. 1824 Mrs. Sherwood Waste Not it, 5 Such 
poor gainings loo as you have. I should not wonder, if 
you had never touched a farthing of the old lady’s money. 
fl- giniTi gr (ylmii)), vhl. sb.^ [f. GaINZ'.^] The 
cutting of gains (see Gain j^. 3) in wood. In 
Comb, gaining-machine, a machine for cutting 
gains in a beam. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Gai*ning, ppl. a. [f. Gain v.^ + -ing 2.] That 
gains, in various senses of the verb. 'I* Of manner, 
etc. : Winning. Gainingdwist : in rifled fire-arms, 
a twist of the grooves that increases regularly 
toward the muzzle (Brande & Cox 1866). 

1642 Rogers Naaman 451 They keep all they haue, and 
still are on the gaining hand till they attain their desire. 
*73* WoDRovv Corr. (1843) IH. 481 Though I take it to 
he your duty to write to him, and perhaps in such soft and 
gaining terms, yet I fear he is so stiff and self-willed, some- 
what more of salt would have been as effectual, c 1683 
Halifax Char, Chas. // (*750) 33 A plain, gaining, well- 
bred, recommending kind of Wit. 2753 Maceks Insurances 
It. 14X Whenever the Goods come to a gaining Market., 
and when they come to a losing Market. 1880 Antrim <5* 
Doivn Gloss.y Gainingy winsome, loving. 

t Gai'a-leeged, «• .. 

1393 Pef.le Cnron, Bdxo. /, Ciija, But if kinde Cambria 
detgne me good aspect. He short that gatnlegd Longshanke 
by the top. 

tGal'nleSS, Obs, rare. In 3 gajhennlaes. 
[f. Gain + -less.] Of no avail, 

CI200 Ormin 13946 Annd tanne waere uss gajhennlaes 
hate Crist wass daed o rode. 

Gainless (g^‘*nl^), a?- [f. Gain sb.- + -less.] 

1 . Producing no gain ; unprofitable; useless. 

1640 O, Sedcwicke Christs Counsell 39 For our com- 
munion with God, it will grow more strange, less confident, 
and more gainless. 1654 Hammond Answ, Animadv. 
Ignat, ii. § 1. 24 The several gainlessc paines that his sharp 
Animadversion hath.. cost each of os, 1658 Whole Duty 
Man vi. § 14 (1687) 56 It is not only gainlcss, but painful 
and uneasie also. 1878 Swinburne Poems Ball. Ser. it. 
76 Some gamless glimpse of Proserpine’s veiled head. 

2 . nonce^ttse. Indifferent to gain. 

1876 J. Martineau Hours Th, (1877) 24 The godless lover 
of gain and the gainless lover of God are fanatics both. 
Hence Gal’ulessness, the state of being gainless. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. f 23 And the parallel holds loo, 
in the gainlesness as well as laboriousness of the work. 

'Gainly (g^*’nli), a. Forms: 4 gBynlych, 
gaynly, 9 (AV, ganelie) gainly. [f. Gaik a. + 
-LY 1.] 

1 . Proper, suitable, becoming. Obs. exc. -Sir. dial. 

• 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 3103 pe mesager spak a gainli word 
betore pemperur is bord. xBis-Bo Jamieson, Ganelie, 
proper, becoming, decent. Loth. 

. f 2 . Ready to help, kindly, gracious. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 728 pat nas neuer \>yn note .. 
pat art so gaynly a god & of goste mylde 1 

3 . a. Of conduct: Graceful, tactful, b. Of bodily 
form, attitude, or movement : The reverse of un- 
gainly ; graceful, shapely. 

1833 Mavhew Wond. Sc. xiv. (xSfiz) 5x7 The curls .. had 
now been displaced, and the hair twisted into the more 
W'omanly, but Uss gainly, protuberance .at the back, 1871 
Hamilton in Bp. Hall's Medil. Life 24 By his prudent and 
gainly conduct he reclaimed all the refractory. 1886 C. 
Gibbon Clare o/Claresmede II. i. 8 She remembered a tall, 
gainly youib, with dark hair and. eyes. 

Hence GaiTiliness. 

x885 C. Gibbon Clare o/Claresmcde II. xiu 295 There 
was as little goodness in his spirit as there xvas gainliness 
in his appearance. x8m Du Maorikr Trilhy iii. 142 The 
symmetry and the gainiiness of the athlete. 

Gainly (gr**nU), eulv. Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; 
3 Omt. ge55nlike, 4 gayxi(o-, gein-, geynlicbo, 
rly, 7 gainely, 7, 9 gainly. [f. Gain tf. +-lt^.] 


1 . Suitably, fitly, conveniently, readily. 
c X200 Ormin 18084 "’ass inoh gc53nlike don & all 
wihp Godess wille. *3.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knl. 476 He glent 
vpon syr Gawen, & gaynly he sayde. T1330 Will. Palerne 
744 \yhan he geinliche was grelped he gript his mantel. 
1600 Holland Livy i. xxxiv. (i6<^) 25 An eagle set it [his 
bonnet] gainly and handsomely on his head againe [L. 
capiti apte reponit^. x6oi — Pliny II. 13 Conuenient allies 
betweene to giue. .passage for men to come and goe gainely. 
1876 Whitby Gloss.y Gainly^ adv. eligibly situated. 1882 
W. Wore. Gloss., Gainly, quickly, handily. 

1 2 .- Thoroughly, completely ; very (with adjs.). 
ri33o Will. Paleme 636, I schal hurth craft hat ich kan 
keuer 30U, I hope, Mow I geten a grece hat I gaynli knowe. 
Ibid. 3553 per-of he king was geynli glad and graunied his 
wdle. 1642 H. More Song of Soul n. App. xxxv, A while 
this Universe .here we will feign Corporeal!, till we have 
gainly tride, If ought that’s bodily may infinite abide, 
f Grai'norl. Law. Oh. rare. Also 7 gainour, 
gainnxe. [ad. . gaigncure,gaaigneitre tillage. 
See Gain vl^ and Gainage.] Tillage, cultivation ; 
in phrase in gainor, designating land in the 
occupation of a socage tenant. 

1607 Cowell InterPr. s. v. Gainage, The oxegang is 
alwaies of a thing that Ij'eth in gainor. 1610 W. Folkinc- 
HAM Art of Survey li. vil. 60 Bouaia is properly vsed of 
Lands in Gainour, viz, vsually plowed. .It is not reputed in 
Demesne, but in Gainor. 1670 Blount Laxv Diet., Gainure, 
tillage. 

t Gaiuor Lavj. Obs. rare—', [ad. OF. 
gaignetir, gaaignor etc., a husbandman. See 
Gain w.sJ A cultivator, husbandman. 

1607 Cowell fnterpr. s.v. Gainage, Gainor.. is used of 
a sokeman that hath such land in his occupation, 
t Gai'npaiil. Obs. In?6gaynepayne. [a. OF. 
gaignepain (in i^th c. wagnepan) a sort of gauntlet. 
Commonly identified with the P\ gag 7 tepainy lit. 
‘bread-winner* (f. stem oigagner ONi^vf+pain 
bread), which is recorded from the 1 7th c. in the sense 

* tool by which one gains one*s bread *, but is prob. ' 
of much older formation, as it appears r 1320 in 
Eng. as Weine-pain {fiir Beues 926), in the sense 

‘ man who has to earn his bread*. This derivation 
does not seem to suit the sense ‘gauntlet*, and 
perh. two distinct words have been confounded by 
popular etymology ; the sense of ‘ sword ’ is hardly 
anthenticated even in Fr. ; if genuine, it may well 
have been a casual application of the surviving 
word.] 

1 . A sort of gauntlet. 

c 1^3© Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. exxii. (1869) 64 Swich 
continence thus doubled is cleped of summe men gayn 
payn. For bi it h wunne the bred bi the whiche is 
fulfilled the herte of mankynde and that was figured heer 
bifore in the bred that Dauid askede For Achlmelech wolde 
nevere graunte it him ne take it him bifore that he wiste 
he was glooued and armed with gayn paynes. ?rx5oo 
Rom. Monk iSion Coll. MS.) (Hariiwell), Affier I tooke 
the gaynepaynes and the .svverd with which 1 gurde me, 
and sithe whane 1 was thus armed, 1 putte the targe to 
my .side. 

^ 2 . Explained in accordance with the Fr. diets,, 
as ‘ The ancient name of the sword used at tourna- 
ments But evidence of the Eng. use of the word 
in this sense is wanting. 

1824 JsIkvrick Antient Artnonr 111 . Gloas., Gayne-payne, 
an English name for a large sword without point, from the 
French gagne-pain. The appellation was transferred from the 
field of battle to the tilt-yard, having been the bread-earner 
of the soldier. X847 in Halliwell; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Gains, prep. Obs. Forms : 3 yeynes, 4 
gaynes, gaines, gains, [f. Gain + genitive 
ending •«; perh. to be regarded as short form of 
OE. tdgiines : see Against.] 
c X275 Serving Christ 7 in O. E. Mtsc. 90 Ye( we habbeh 
werkes yeynes \>\ wille wrauht. <tx3oo Cursor M. 16696 

* Fader*, he said, * for-giue hou haim pat kai do gains me’. 
Ibid, 24845 J>e wind ras gains kam vnride. 

Gainsay tg^^’ns^), sb. [f. next ; cf. gainsaxo 
(Gain- prrf, i).] f a. A matter of dispute, a moot 
question {obs.). b. Contradiction. 

*559 Cox in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. xxii. 6oThe matter 
primages hath always been a gainsay sith they enlred first 
into the Church, x^x W. Watson Decacordon (1^2) 317 
To allow, admit, ratifie and confirme without all gainesay, 
controlment, or contradiction- 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., 
Sleepy Hollow (ed. 2) 11. 371 He. .was the umpire in all 
disputes, setting his hat on one side, and giving his decisions 
with an air and lone that admitted of no gainsay or appeal. 
1889 F. Hall in Nation (N, Y.) XLIX. 334/2 He has, 
beyond gainsaj’, established his intrepidity, if nothing else. 

Gainsay Cg^^’ns^’, ge'iTiSp'),v, Inflected -say- 
ing, -said (rarely -sayed). [f. Gain- pref. i + 
Sat V. Now a purely literary word, and slightly 
arch. The stress is even or variable ; the vbl. sb. 
is commonly gainsaying. In gainsaid the last 
syllable is usually (-sF^d), not (-sed).] 

1 . Irans. To deny. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 883 (Golt.) All kis may scho noght gam 
say, c 1330 R. Brunnf. Chron. fiSio) 154 If he ** 

I wille proue it on him. X489 Caxton Paytes of A. 1. 1. 

Yfit happene that y* said aduersar>’e dclyucr deffences ^ 

wyll gayhsaye it. xs3o Palsgr. 560/x If I have it I 
wyll nat gayne sayc it. e^s^oFnde 
That this is true and may not be , "j* 

and yf he it gayne .««y, I am content by wdirt it U trjed. 
a 16x9 FothcrbY Atheom. t. viii. § i- (x6«) 55 He, which 
dare gain-say a thing so generally received. x68 » BunyaN 
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■ Holy War 113 He that gainsays the truth of this must lie 
against his Soul. 1728 T. Sheridan Persius vt. (1739) 9 * 
Gainsay it if you dare. 1826 E. Irving Babylon Il.vii. 
j 65 Whether he will in person appear.. we dare neither say 
nor gainsay. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 
498 Facts which cannot be gainsayed. 1874 Dasent 
Jr. Fjeld ^iQ So when the Sheriff asked him Matt did not 
gainsay that he had slain the parson. 

2 . To speak aj^ainst, contradict. 

C1340 Cursor M. 14817 fFairf.^ Nane man may him 
gaine-sagh. [The other texts have j^.l St. Culhbert 

(Surtees) 2086 Bot oft tymes schortely him gainsayed. 1581 
J. Bell HaddorCs Ans^v. Osor. 506 Not we onelye do 
gaynesay you, but the whole authority of Gods Testament 
doth determine agaynst you. 1689-92^ Locke Toleration 
HI. X. Wks. 1727 II. 463 And that certainly you may think 
safely, and without fear of being gain-said. 1742 R. Blair 
Grave 230 The Grave gainsays the smooth-complexion’d 
Flattery, And with blunt 7 Vuth acquaints ua ivhat we are. , 
1874 Carpenter Mcnt. P/tys. 1. viii. (1879) 374 We have 
evidence that can scarcely be gainsaid. 

3 . To speak or act against, oppose, hinder. 

C1340 Cursor M. 5769 (Trin.)I>at kei notsein seye [earlier 

texts say again] my sonde wi)? ni)' tokenes ]?ou shaJt hem 
fonde. c 1440 Vorl: Myst. x. 198 My lord god will I poght 
gayne-saye. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxviii, 143 
That wold hem lete or gaynsey thenlre therof. 1550 
Crowlev Way to Wealth B iv, No man durste gaine saye 
your doinges for feare of displeasure. i6ox R. Johnson 
Kiiigd. ^ Comimtf. (1603) 34 The waters, .gainsaid and put 
a period to their further progresses. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
1158 Too facil then thou didst not much gainsay, Nay. 
didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss. 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. 1. xlix, Or shall frail man heaven’s dread decree 
gainsay. i8z6 Scott Woodst. ii, * Vet be ruled, dearest 
father, and submit to that which we cannot gainsay.’ x8^ 
M. Arnold Empedocles on Etna i. ii, Why is it, that still 
hlan . .believes Nature outraged if his will’s gainsaid ? 

4 . To refuse, rare. • 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 9 Kjmewolf. .toke ke feaute 
of be kynges alle . . Bot of Kent and Lyndesay and Northum- 
berland. pise pre kjmges geynsaid it hym. c 1532 Dewes 
Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 923 To be gainsayeng and refusyng 
good counsayle. 1575 R. B. Applus <5- in Hazl. 

Dodsley IV. 126 Would I gainsay her tender skin to bathe, 
where I do wash? 1667 Pepys Diary {1879) IV. 310 It is 
not in his nature to gainsay anything that relates to his 
pleasures. 

Gainsayer (g^'’nse’|3j). [f. prec. + One 
who gainsays, speaks against or opposes. 

143s Misyn Fire of Love n. iii. 73 pat gostly songe with. 
bodily acordis not ; & pe cause & ^ errour of gaynsayars, 
1549 Latimer ^rd Ser/n, be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 76 Ther were 
gamsaiars that spurned.. that whympered agaynste him. 
*597 Hooker Pol. v. ii. § 2 Able to bring such proofe 
of their certalntle, as may satishe gaine-sayers. 1651 N. 
Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng n. i. (1739) 7 The King may dis- 
solve the Parliament at his pleasure, and all gainsayers are 
Traitors. 1725 Swift Drafieds Lett, Wks. 1755 V. n. 
76 With the universal approbation of all peojile, without 
one single gainsayer. x^o Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858) 362 
Military Dictators, each with his district, to coerce the 
Royalist and other gainsayers. 18^1-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 

I. iv. (1876) X13 Then you put all gainsayers in the wrong. 

Gainsaying (g^i;nse*iir))» [f* as prec. 

-h-iNG .] The actionof the vb. Gainsay. Without 
gaiusaytng‘. without contradiction, unquestionably. 

c X330 R Brunne Chron. (1810) 104 His broper Henry is 
heyre .. Of alle Normundie, wilhouten geynsayng. 1375 
Barbour Brtice 1. 580 Than thocht he to have the leding 
Off all Scotland, but gane-saying, 1485 Caxton Paris 
V. 19 That was withoute ony gaynsayeng. 1549 Act 3^4 
Edvj. I'L c. 3. § 2 Lords.. might approve themselves of 
their Wastes. .notwithstanding the (gainsaying and Con- 
tradiction of their Tenants. i6ix Bible Trattsl. Pref. i 
The same endured many a storm of gaine-saying or opposi- 
Uon. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. iv. There was no gainsaying 
it ^ 1873 Ouida Pascarel I. $3 In that gentle way of his 
which, as you know, there is no gainsaying. 

Gai'nsaying, fpl. a. [f. as prec.-f-iNcS.] 
Given to coniradiction, contumacious. Hence 
t Gai’nsayiuffness. 

14B9 Caxton Faytes of A. iii. iv. 173 He ought to lese 
hys hed whiche is vebell and gainsainge in ordynaunce of 
a bat.aylle. i6ix Bible Rom. x. 21 A disobedient and 
gainesaying people. 1648 J. Goodwin y’ounglin^ Elder 65 
The grace of God.. takes away all actuall rebelliousnesse 
or gamsayingnesse of the will. 

Gainsllire (ge'^njaa), sb. dial. [prob. a local 
survival of Gaincuake.] a. (See quot. 1814.) 
b. Sheffield Cutlery. A barb on the tang of a knife, 
to prevent its being pulled out of the handle. 
So Gal'nsliire v.^ to barb (a tang). 

1814 Pf.gge Suppi. to Grose^ Gaimshire or Galn^hcrey the 
barb of a lisbing.hook, Derb. 2820 Specif. Broruniirs 
Patent No. 4474 As a further security for the keeping 
on of the cap I spread or beat out the end of the tang, if 
a round tang, or make what is called a gainshire. 1888 
Shefield Gloss, s. v., When the tang of a knife is notched 
in various places, like a barbed arrow, so that when driven 
into the handle it will not come out, it is said to be gainshired. 
+ Gai'JlSOine, Ohs. rare. [f. Gain sb.“ + 
-SOME.] Profitable, lucrative, advantageous. 

1569 E. Hake AVavf Po-.vles^ Churchyardc (1579) b ij, 
They stick not it to call A gaincsome Occupation. 1646 
Tytnt'Gatherers tio Gospel Officers 18 Free for every man 
to betake himsclfe to which of them he pleases, and thinkes 
will prove most gainsome and benefidaU to him. 
Gai'nsome, a.- Obs. exc dial. [f. Gain a. 
+ -SOME.] Ready, prompt, ? twilling to assist. 
X62& Massinger Ro7n. Actor w.W, To personate a gentle- 
man, noble, wise, Faithful, and gainsome. 1889 A’. W. 
Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), Gainsome, expert, handy. 

Gainsti prep. Also ’gainst. [Rather a poetic 


aphetizing of Against than the direct descendant 
of Gain, Gains. For other examples see Against.] 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 38 Both firmely armd for everj' 
hard assay, With constancy and care, gainst daunger and 
dismay. 1590 Marlowe Edrv. II, 111. ii, A bloody part, 
flatly gainst laiv of arms ! 1601 WeeverjI/iV/*. Mart. Div, 
That gainst the Pope I should in no wise stand. 2649 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. F, cxxxi, A strange Doctrine 
Irrelative ; but lately vrg’d 'Gainst Harrie’s Title. 

t Gainstand, sh. Ohs. rare. [f. Gain- pref. i 
•f Stand jAJ Opposition, resistance. 

CX470 Harding Chron. cii. ix, Tharchbyshop Egbert. .the 
primacye and pall brought to Yorkes lande, graunted 
without gaynstand. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 437 
We. .At cure ple.sour agane 30W ma proceid, Without gane- 
stand of 50W or ony dreid. 

Gainstand (g^*nstre*nd), V. Obs. or arch. [f. 
GAiwp 7 ‘e/. I + Stand v. Common down to c 1650, 
after which , it falls out of use, except as an 
archaism.] traus. To withstand, oppose, resist. 

f 1400 Apol. Loll. 25 Ilk crature wib ( 5 od auxt to 5enstond 
falshed. c 1450 St. Cuthberi (Surtees) 4932 And he na power 
had To gayne siande Jraim in batayle. 1552 Lyndf-SAY 
Monarche 5222 The kyng of Kyngis he sail ganestand. 
1563-83 Foxe A. M. (1583) II. 1235/2 Vnless theyr pur- 
pose be vtterly to impugne & gainstand the scripture. 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. liii, They make a vassal to gain- 
stand his Lord. 2839 Bailey xxx. (1848) 342 And 

seek 3’e to gainstand the faith in God? 

't'b. In northern dialects the pr. pple. was used 
in I4-I5th c. in the phr. not gainsta 7 iding^ 1 ^ 0 "y- 

IVITHSTANDING. 

c Sc. Leg. Saints, Justhi 44 Hou Eraclius b® 
emperoure . . be son of (!)osdre slew in ficht nocht-gand- 
standine his gret mycht. c 1440 York Myst. x. 55 Noght 
gaynestanding our grete eelde A semely sone he has vs sente. 

Hence Gainsta'xiding* vbl. sh. and ppL a. Also 
Gainsta*nder, an opposer, opponent. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xvi[t]. g [8] Fra gayn standand 
[L. a resisientibus'] til bi right hand ; kepe me as be appile of 
beeghe. <rx45o Lay Folks Mass Bk. Bidding Prayer iii. 
6g Gaynstanding and restrenyng of b^re poiver. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 414 Sen weill we wait na gane- 
standing to get. e 1575 Bali-our Practichs (2754) 22 Nane 
sail be repute as loyall . . subjectis to our soverane Lord 
. .hot be puneisabill as rebellaris and ganestandarls of the 
samin. 2637 Gillespie Eng’. Pop. Cerem. iii. Hi. 44 Their 
poore shifts are too weake for gainstanding it. 2674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk <§• Selv. 7 He is, at the same time the evil 
thing is done, as much the cause of the g[alnstanding good 
that is not done. 1825 Scott Talism. xi, The three lions 
passant of England . . must take precedence of beast, flsh 
or fowl, or woe worth the gainstander. 

tGainstri've,®. Obs. [f-GAis-i + SimvEw.] 

1 . trans. To strive against, oppose. 

X549-6a Sternhold & H. Ps., Da pacem. The Word to 
offer thou dost not slacke, Which we unkinaly gaine-strive. 
*SS 7 Grimald Cicero's Death 47 in Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 
124 In cose yet all the fates gaynstriue vs not. 25^0 
Spenser F. Q. ii. iv. 14 In his strong armes he stifly him 
embroste, Who him gain-striving nought at all prevaild. 

2 . intr. To make resistance. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv, vii. 22 Whenever in his powe He 
may them catch, unable to gainestrive. 

Hence J* Gainstri'ving vbl. sb. 

^ 2583 Golding Calvin on Detit. Ixix. 423 We must hold on 
in so doing, what hardnes and gainestriuing soeuer wee 
meete withal. 1601 Dent Paihvo. Heav. 94 You which yse 
no meanes at all, nor any gainestriuing, but willingly giue 
place to the Diuell. 

t GaintxirzL. Ohs. [f. Gain- pref. 3 + Turn sb.} 
A turning back ; an evasion. 

^1225 Leg-. Hath. 2118 Bute 3ef bu be timlnker do be I be 
einturn. C2350 Idtll. Palerne 3552 No 5ain-torn schuld 
ette. 2566 Knox Hist, Reform. Wks. 1846 I. 310 Ac lenth 
the Scottishmen gave back, and fled without gane turne. 

Gain-twist. U.S. [f. Gain v.'^ -y Twist j^.] 
A rifle with a gaining-iivist (see Gaining ppl. a.). 

2867 F. H. Ludlow Fleeing to Tarshish 266, 1 done it 
once, when Judge Lynch sot on a bush whacker, and I*d 
rather give my be-st gain-twist than do it again. 

t Gai'nward, prep. Obs. rare-^. [f. Gaik- 
pref. 1 +-WARD: see Againwaed.] Towards, 
facing, OA’er against. 

a 1541 Wyatt Poet. JFks. (1861) 161 For I with spur and 
sail go seek the Thames, Gainwmrd the sun. 

tGainy, G. Obs. rare. In 6 geanie, 7 ganey. 
[f. Gain sb.’t> (?an(l + -yl.] a. Profitable, 
advantageous, b. Of the nature of gain. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (iZjS) 8 Loiterers I kept so meanie .. 
that, that waie nothing geanie, was thought to make me 
thriue. 1614 Scourge ffiVenus B vij b. And when you seeke 
to gaine the loue of such Let my experience thus much you 
' assure They Fawlcon-like stoop to a ganey lure. 

t Gainyield, sb. Obs. Sc. Forms : 6 gayn-, 
gen^eild, gan5eld, gan3ell, gen^ell. [f. Gain- 
pref. 2 -f Yield sb. (ON. had gigngiald as a law 
term). The normal stress was on the first syllable 
(whence the forms gait’, genyelV), but in verse the 
stress varies.] Recompense, return, reward. 

2523 T>o\:cx.\^eEtteis\\.\x. 54 I'hegoddismochtcondingly 
the for3eld, Eftir thi desert rendring sic gan5eld. Ibid. vii. 
viii. 43 Set the to ganestand lliir perellis, but all thankis or 
gaynieild. 2568 Balnevis in Bntinatyne MS. (Hunter. 
<Club) 392 Out of thair sebynnis the substance nmnis, Thay 
gett no genyell ellis. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x.x. 62 
At thame rycht fane or els be slane : That ganjelt will thay 
3eild. 

t Gain-yie’ld, v. Obs. [f. Gain- pref. 2 4- 
Yieldz'.] traus. To give in return, make retxim of. 


2435 Mi-sw Fire of Love i. xxyi. 55 If bou berfore desires 
be lufyd, lufe, for lufe gayn-^eldis pe self. 

Gaip, obs. form of Gape. 

Gair (g/r). .SV. and north, dial. Also gare. [a. 
ON. wk. masc., of the same meaning=OE. 
gdra Gore j/'.] An isolated strip of tender grass. 

1807 A. Duncan Dis. Sheep in Prize Ess. Highl. Soe. 
Scott. III. 524 Heath interml.xed with gairs, that is, strips 
of very fine grass. 1818 Hogg Brenunie Bodsbeek I. 37 
They had amaist gane wi’a’ the gairs i’ our North Grain. 
1880 Edwards Mod, Scot. Poets I. 34 The martjTs, .For- 
gathered on some green gair. 2882 J. Hardy in Proc. 
Berrv. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 452 These ‘green gairs’. and 
the patches of marshy ground broke up the continuity of 
the heather, 2893 Norihumbld. Gloss, s. v., A gair is a 
bright, green, grassy spot, surrounded by Lent or heather. 
Also an irregular strip of green turf running down the side 
of a moorland hill. 

Gair : see Gare. 

Gaird, Gairdone, Sc. van Guard, Guerdon. 
Gairfish, obs. form of Garfish. 

Gairfowl, Gairish : see Garefowl, Garish. 
Gairth, Sc. form of Garth. 

Gais, obs. Sc. form of Gauze, 

Gaisling, Sc, form of Gosling. 

Gaison, van Geason, Obs. 

Gaiss, obs. Sc. form of Guess. 

Gaist, Sc. form of Ghost ; obs. form of Guest, 
Gait sb.'^ Also 6-8 gate, 7 gaite. [A 

particular use of Gate j^.-, q. v. for the other senses, 
now chiefly Sc. and dial., ‘way’, ‘road’, ‘going’, 

‘ course etc. 

Until the 17th c. the spelling was rare exc. 6?.; 
before the middle of the i8th c. it became universal for 
this sense of the word, which was the only one that survived 
in general literary use.] 

Manner of walking or stepping, bearing or carriage 
while moving, walk, step. . 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 19 Their gate and 
Jooke proude and abhominable. 2591 Spenser M. Hubbtrd 
600 Scarse thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. 2660 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. IX. (1701) 372/1 He considered their presence 
and their gaite, and the whole motion of their body. 
2663 Butler Hud. i. i. 427 He was well stay’d, and in his 
gate Preserv’d a Grave, Jlajestick State. 1726-7 Swift 
Gulliver 1. iv, We can plainly discover one of hi's heels 
higher than the other; which gives him a hobble in his 
gait. 2752 Fielding Amelia in. xi, With this face and 
in the most solemn gait she approached Amelia. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (2775) V. 192 Its restless gait and odd 
chuckling sound distinguish it sufliciently from all other 
birds. X806-7 J.^ Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 
lit. Introd.j My limping gait. 1834 ^IcMurtrie Cuvieds 
Anim. Kingd. 338 Tneir gait In general is very slow, 
X865 Kingsley Herew. i, He was more fit from his gait to 
be a knight than a monk. 

fig, 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892 1 . vii. 241 
Our great writers generally settle down to a stately but 
monotonous gait, after the fashion of Johnson. 

b. //., esp. of a horse : Paces. 

2684 Loud. Gaz, No. 1916/4 I,ost..a black Gelding. .the 
near Foot behind White, a small Star, and all Ills gates 
very well. X709 Ibid. No. 4540/8 Stoln or strayed .. a Bay 
( 3 efdtng..hath all his Gates, axgxg Parnell Anacreontic 
vii, Ciipid mock’d his stammring Tongue With all his 
staggTing Gaits. 2890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. HI. igS 
In photographing the various gaits of a saddle horse, it is 
best to [etc.]. 

c. Comb. : i* gait-trip, manner of walking. 

2583 Stanyhurst AEueis i. (Arb.) 40 Too moothers coun- 

sayl thee fyrye Cupido doth harcken Of puts he his feathers, 
fauoring with gatetrip lulus. 

Hence Gai'ted ppl. a,, having a (specified) gait 
or manner of walking or stepping. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 56 You must send the Asse 
vpon the Horse for he is verie slow gated. 2593 — Rich. 
II, HI. ii. 25 Let- thy Spiders, that suck \-p thy Venome, 
And heauie-gated Toades lye in their way. 1593 Nashc 
Christ's T. (2613) 128 So many, .heauy-gated lumberers 
into the Ministry are stumbled. 1712 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5037/15 Lost. .a. .Gelding. .extraordinary well Gated. 
(x3iit{geh),'sb.‘‘^ dial. AlsoSgeate. (Seequots.) 
1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. II.' 330 Gait, a single 
sheaf of corn, bound near the top, and set upon its butts. 
*799 J* Robertson Agric. Perth 158 When the geates are 
dry, or ready to be gathered in. 2825 Loudon Agric.^ § 2940 
%yhen the single sheaves (gaites) have remained in this posi- 
tion for a few days, if [etc.], 2893 Northumbld. Gloss., 

Gait, sheaves set up singly in a corn field. 

Gait (g^‘t), sb.'^ dial. [app. a special use of 
Gate sbf, act of going; cf. Gang in the same 
sense.] (See quot. 1854.) 

1827 Clare Shepk, Cal. 162 Or gait of vTiter from the 
pump to fetch. 2854 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss. 
s. v., A gait of w’ater is two buckets carried with a 
yoke; evidently icamgait a going, as much as a man can 
walk with. 

Gait (g^*t), dial. Also 8gate,gcat.^ [f.GAlT 
sbf] trans. To set up (reaped com) in single 
sheaves or * gaits ’ to dry. 

1797 Bailey & Colley Yieso Agric. Northumbld. 95 
wheat is set up in stools of twelve sheave.s each ; oats and 
barley are (‘gated ’) set up in single sheaves. 1805 R. W. 
DiCKSON/’/Yze/..^^/<r.II.794 Gaiting and hutting the com. 
28^ Stephens Bh. of Farm III. 1066 , 1 would not hesUate 
to gait any .«;ort of oats when wet with dew in the morning. 

Hence Gai-ting vbl. sb., the action of the vb.; 
also concr. = Gait jA- 

2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 157 This practice is 
provtncially called gealing. 2825 Brockett N. Country 
Wds., Caitings, single sheaves of corn set up to dr>’. 
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Gait (g^'t)i dial- or tcchn. [app. f. gait 
Gate sb':^ ; cf. ‘ to set Agate ’.] irans. To put in 
working order, fix up. 

2846 Brockett's N. Country IVds. (ed- 3) s. v., gait m 
Lancashire, is to prepare a loom for weaving. iStJg Eng. 
Mech. 12 Nov. 217/3 Will any of your numerous readers be 
kind enough to inform me of the best plan of gaiting a 
pair of cart wheels, so that they run with ease and free- 
dom? Ibid. 26 Nov. 264/3 ‘Lancasterian’ may gait his 
wheels by placing a straight edge to the back of the nave, 
parallel with the face of the spoke, then take the level \read 
bevell along the inside of the buss [etc.]. 1895 Bxny 2 'xmez 
6 Apr. 6/3 He had gaited a great many looms. 

Gait, northern form of Goat, 

Gait, var. Get sb. Sc.-, offspring, child. 

Ga<itG3l9 sh. dial. [? dial. pron. oi gaiting, f. Gait 
+ ING.‘] = Gait Hence (?) Gaiten v.— 
Gait^/.I; Gaitning vbl.sh., Gaitner (seequots.). 

i8^x Loudon Agric. (ed. 2) § 3176 Gaiting, of gaiining, 
as It is called in Northumberland. Ibid., The gaitner 
follows immediately after about eight or nine sheaves have 
been cut and laid down. Ibid., He.. brings the gaitning 
(sheaf) up to the left knee. Ibid., Gaitned sheaves are not 
good to keep standing in stormy weather. 1803 Nortkunibld. 
Gloss., Galen, Gaiteen, or Gaitin, a single sheaf of corn set 
on its end in a harvest field to dry. 

Gaiter sh^ [a. F. gitUrc (in 15th c. 

gttictre ) ; of unknown origin ; there are Kom. S}m- 
onyms without?*, as Walloon^t/e/f, Sardinian 
mod.Pr, giieio *. see Kdrting Lat. Rom. Wb. s.-v .3 

1 . A covering of cloth, leather, etc. for the ankle, 
or ankle and lower leg. 

*1775 [cf. half-gaiteri see Half II. 1 ], 2802 C. James 

Mint, Diet., Gaiters, a sort of spatterdashes, usually made 
of cloth, and are either long, as reaching to the knee, or 
short as only reaching just above the ancle ; the latter are 
termed half-gaiters. 2812 H. & J. Smith Rej, Addr., 
Theatre 71 Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait. 1837 
Dickeks Pickw. xii, Jlr. Weller was furnished with.. light 
breeches and gaiters. 2865 — Mut. Fr. i. v, Thick leather 
gaiters. 1880 Gaiters (i.e. legs of stockings 
without feet) . . are very useful to those who are obliged to 
walk out in all weathers. 2886 Hall Caine Son ofHagar 
II. xvi, Parson Christian stood near her in silk gaiters. 

2 . U. S. (See quota.) 

2B64 Webster, Gaiter, 2 a kind of shoe, consisting chiefly 
of cloth, and covering the ankle. 2889 Century Diet.y Gaiter, 
Now, also, a shoe^ of similar form, with or without cloth, 
generally with an insertion of elastic on each side. 

3 . attrih. and-Cuwtd., zs gaiier-makcr, -strap. 

286* Ckv-viis. Fredk. Gt. ix. x. (1S65) HI, 252 From big 

guns and wagon-horses down to gun-flints and gaiter-straps. 
2894 Daily News 29 Dec. 3/6 Her husband was a gaiter 
maker. 

Gai*terj ‘ sb.^ Obs» exc. dial. Forms : i gfite 
triow,- 4-5 gaitrys, gattris, gaytre, 6 gadrise, 
gaten(-tree), gater, (8 garter), 6-9 gatten, 
7“9 gatt(e)ridge, gatter, gaiter. [The O'E.gdte 
ss goat’s tree ; but app. this has mixed with a 
synonym of which the OE. form, if it existed, would 
be *gdte hrls.ijiris, Rise, bush). The forms are 
partly northern, ^Yith (^ for OE. d, and partly 
exhibit the vowel-shortening common in the first 
element of compounds.] A name properly belong- 
ing to the Dogwood {Cornus sanguined), but in 
various districts applied to other similar shrubs, as 
theSpindle-tree {Ettonyvius europxus\ Also attrib, 
in gaiter-berry, -hush, -tree. 

C200O Saxon Leeckd. II. 86 Wi{» Jiasre adl ]>& mon hat 
circul adl, genim . .gatetreow , . wyl on w$tre swi^e. c 1386 
Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 2^5 Laxatyues. .Of catapuce, or of 
gaitrys [vrr. gaytres, gaytrys, gattris, gaytre] beryis. 2548 
[see Dog-tree 1]. 2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. li. 725 Dogge 
berie or Gatten tree. 2S97 Gerarde Herball iti. cv. (1633) 
1467 In the North Country they call it Gaten tree or Crater- 
tree. 2660 Ray Catalog. Plant. Cantab. 30 Comus /antina 
- .Dogberry or Gatter tree. 2691 — S.ff F. Country IVds., 
Gatteridge-iree is Comus feemina, or Prickvvood, and yet 
Gatteridge-berries are the Fruit of Fuonyntus Theofrasti, 
i.e. Spindle-tree or Louse-berry. 2692 Coles, Gaiter-ber~ 
Ties, of the Gaiter-tree, prickwood. 2796 Withering 
PlantstfiA. 3) II. 200 Cornus sangtiiima . tree. Ibid. 
259 Evonyinus europxns . . Gatteridge Tree. 1819 Crabqe 
T. of Hall VII. 158 Dwarf trees and humbler shrubs.. 
Haw, gaiter, holm, the service and the sloe. 

Gaiter (g^'tw), [f- G aiter jAI] trans.^o 

dress or furnish with gaiters. Hence Gai*tered///.tz. 

1760 Proceedings Crt.-viariial Ld. G. Sackville 11 The 
Cavalry must be saddled; the Artillery-Horse.s harnessed, 
and the Infantry’ gatered. 2848 Craig, Gaiter, to dress 
with gaiters. 2852 Smedley X, Arundel xxviii. 230 A 
leather-gaitered and corduroyed Christian. 2892 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Sep. 6/2 The cocked-hatted and gaitered troops 
of the First Republic. 

Gaiterless (gF^'tailes), a. [f. Gaiter sbi^-^ 
-LESS.] Having no gaiters, without gaiters. 

2839 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 485 The gaiterless calf of 
the angry gentleman’s healthy leg. 

Gaitling, Sc. [dim. of^^tV Get sh. offspring, 
child.] . A young child, an infant. 

1832 Scott Ct. Rcbi. Introd, Addr., The least gaitling 
among them all. 

Qaitt, var. Get sb. Sc., offspring, child, 

Gaity, bbs. form of Gaiety. 

Gal, var. Cal. 

2808 Polwhkle Voc., Gal, rust. X849WEALE 

Diet. Terms., Gal, in Cornish, rusty iron ore. 1875 [see Cal]. 

Gal, obs. f. Gallj van Gole, Obs., luxurious. 


Gal (gosl), vulgar or dial, pronunciation of Girl. 
2842 Orderson Creol. XV. 273 You should .speak to the gal 
first. JLove has not Eyes'w, He’ll swear that 

in her dancing she cuts all others out. Though like a Gal 
that’s galvanised, she throws her legs about. 

Gala' (g?-la). [a. 'S.pila, a. Vi. galai^ 

■ 1 . Gala dress, festal attire. Obs. exc. in phr. iit 
gala ( = F. en gala). 

2625 Aston Lei. in Cabala (1654) 1. 53 Whereupon 
this King, and the whole Court put on Galas. 2757 Ches- 
TERF. Lett. (2792) IV. 88, I love to see those, in whom 
I interest mj’self, in their undress rather than in gala. 
*787 Gentl. Mag. LVII. ii. 2186/1 His Majesty and the 
latter [grandees] being covered, and all in grand gala or 
uniforms. 2867 Maccrecor Voy. Alone (1868) 59 The 
streets were dressed in gala. 2876 Bancroft Hist. If. S. 

V. H. J04 Apparelled on Sunday morning in gala, as if for 
the drawing-room, be constantly marched out all his house- 
hold to his parish church. 

i*2. P'estivity, gaiety, rejoicing; t^yt.mdays of gala. 

1726 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'iess X i Oct., 

The ladies . . declare that on such a day the assembly shall 
be. at their house in honour of the feast of the Count or 

Countess such a one. These days are called days of 

Gala, 2788 Gentl. Mag. LVIII. i, 78/2 The anniversary 
of her Majesty’s name-day was celebrated at the Russian 
court with great gala. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi fourn. France I. 
8s Damask hangings and gold lace.. upon days of gala. 
2799 Sir W. Hamilton in G. Rose's Diaries (i860) I. 226 
We have had . . three days* gala and illuminations. 2809 

W. Irving Knickerb. 11861) 99 standard of our city, 
reserved like a choice handkecchief for days of gala, hu!2g 
motionless on the flag-staff. 

3 . A festive occasion ; a festival characterized by 
the display of finery and show. 

[2777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 1. ii, A girl, .who never knew 
..dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball.] 1800 
Sporting Mag. XV. 52 A certain Lord gave a grand gala 
to the members of the volunteer corps. 1852 D. Jerrold 
St. Giles XV. 153 Didies had dressed themselves as for a 
gala. 2884 York Herald 27 Aug. 3/6 A meeting . . for the 
purpose of inaugurating a Volunteer gala . . the gala to be 
held in the park, .attached toThirsk Hall. Mod. A Fete 
and Gala will be held in Park on Bank Holiday. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as gala flag; gala day, 
a day of festivity, finery and show ; so gala hour^ 
night •, gala dress, a dress suited for or worn 
at a gala ; fine or showy dress ; so gala attire, 
clothes, coat, habit, suit, uniform, and the like ; gala 
meet, a (hunting) meet attended with festivities. 

176a Stf.rne Tr. VI. xxiv, The Corporal.. never 

put it (a Montero-cap] on but upon gala-days. 2773 
Brydone Sicily x.xx. (28^) 288 The triumphal cor was pre- 
ceded by. .all the city officers in their gala uniforms. 2797 
JIrs, Radcliffe Italian xvii. The doors of the theatre 
v/ere thronged with Roman Ladies in their gala habits. 
2824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1. 9 The old lady appeared in 
her gala suit of faced brocade. 2845 Alb. Smith Fori. 
Scatterg. Fam. xxii- (2887) 72 [He] dragged him by sheer 
muscular strength to Rosherville every gala night. 2852 
Ord, 4 Regul. R. Engin. xix. 204 The first and last to be 
supplied to the Superior Stations, as Gala, and Common 
or Storm Flags. 28S2 Mbs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx. sii 
A libation of dirty slop would unaccountably deluge them 
from above when in full gala dress. aiBjC J. H. Newman 
Hist.Sk. II. I. X. 193 The day of entertainment was made 
quite a gala day, x^4 Field 1 Dec. 828/1 A gala meet was 
anticipated at Mullaboden. 

Gala 2 (gos’la). [short f, Galashiels, a town 
where this fabric is made.] (See quots.) 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. Gala, a Scotch cotton fabric. 
2882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlework 2x9 Gala, a 
Scotch cotton fabric, employed for servants’ dresses. Gala 
is said to be only a local name. 

t Galace, gaJlace. Obs. [of uncertain origin ; 
it is difficult to regard it as corruptly ad. F. 
guillochei] ? ^ Guillochb. 

2663 Gerbihr Counsel 71 The single gallace five inches 
and half broad, twelve pence per foot ,. Flowers for the 
Crosse worke in the galace. .eight shillings per piece. 

Galache, obs. form of Galosh. 

Galactic (galJC'ktik), a. [ad. Gr. •^dKa.KTiRbs, 
i. 7oAaKr-, -fhXa, milk. Cf. F. galaclique.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to milk. = Lactic, 

2844 Hoblyn Diet* Med., Galactic add. Lactic acid, the 
acid of milk. 2854 in Mavne ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . Astron. Of, or pertaining to, the Galaxy or 
Milky Way. Galactic circle (see quol. 1893). 
Galactic poles’, the two opposite points of the 
heavens, situated at 90® from the galactic circle. 

2839 Bailey Festus xix. (2848) 224 Her bro\v [grew] 
Brighter with thought, as with galactic light Alxd Heaven 
when clearest. 1849 Herschel Outl. Asirotu (ed. 20) § 793 
The density of star-light, .is least in the pole of the Galac- 
tic circle. 1836 Chamb. fml. V, 397 The phalanx of star- 
hosts made galactic or milky by distance. 1893 Gore 
Astron. Gloss., Galaciic Circle, a terra applied to the mean 
or centre line of the Galaxy, or Milky Way zone. 

Galactin (galje'ktin). [f. Gr. 7aAa?rr-, 7^X0, 
milk 4 - -in.] a. (See quots. 1838-4S.) b. *The 
‘coagulating principle of inillc’(Mayne Expos. Lex. 
3854). C. (See quot 1864.) d. = Lactin 
Soc. Lex. 1885). 

2838 T. Thomson Chenu Org. Bodies 449 When the milk 
of the cow-tree is evaporated., and the dry residue digested 
in alcohol, a substance is dissolved, which .. constitutes 
galactin. 2848 CrA2g, G&lactin, a. vegetable substance, 
obtained from thesap oi ihs-Calactodendron utile, or Cow- 
tree of South America, and used as a substitute for cream. 
1864 Watts Did. Chenu, Galactin, a gelatin-yielding sub- 
stance said by Alorin to exUt in milk. 


t.Galactite, Obs. [ad. L. galactlies, a. Gr, 
7aAa?fTiT»jy, f. 70X0^7-, 70X0, milk.] . • 

1 . A precious stone of a white colour. 

*59* Percivall Sp. Did., Lechera fiedra, a precious 
stone called Galactite, 2606 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. 
n. Trophies 51 Base morter serv’eth to unite Red, white, 
gray, marble, jasper, galactite. 2656 in Blount Glossogr. 

2 . Ahn. An obsolete name for natrolite. 

2832 C. U. Shepard Min. 244 Galaktite. 2864 Watts 
Diet, Chenu, Galactite, a calcareous variety of natrolite, 
found at Kilpatrick and Bishoptown in Scotland. 

GsJa>ctO' (galsektt?), before a vowel galaci-, 
combining form of Gr. 70X0, 70X0^-, milk, occur- 
ring in various scientific compounds. Gala’cta- 
gogme a. [Gr. ’-a'yeoybs leading], inducing a flow 
of milk ; also sb. anything that does this. Qala*cto- 
c€le[o.d.mo^.'L.galactocMei Celeji^,] (see quot.). 
Gala:cto-gene*tictr.[cf. Genetic], adapted to pro- 
duce milk ; also sb. anything that does this. Ga- 
lacto’meter [Gr. /lerpov measure] =LAcyroMETEB, 
GaIacto*phagist [f. Gr. 7aXa/rTo^d7-os milk-fed 
-f -ist], one who feeds or lives chiefly on milk ; so 
Galacto’phagous a. [cf. F . galactophage], feeding 
on milk. Galacto'phoroiis a. [f. Gr, 7aXayn'0(^dp-oy 
milk-bringing -f- -ous ; cf. F. galaclophore], con- 
veying milk-; galactophorous ducts (see quot. 1819). 
Gala:ctopoe*tic, -poie'tic a. [Gr. 7roiijTt^-dy, f. 
isoik-eiv to make], that tends to produce milk ; 
also sh. anything that does this, f Gala'ctopote 
[ad. Gr. 70X0^07207?;?], a drinker of milk ; hence 
Galactopo'tic a. Galactorrhce'a, also badly 
galactirrhcca [Gr. poia. a flowing], an excessive 
flow of milk. 


2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Galactagogus, causing the flow 
of milk, .'^galactagogue. 2875 H, C Wood « 1879) 

456 A good deal has been written in regard to the use of 
the leaves of the castor-oil plant as a galactagogue. 2876 
Bartholow Mat. Aled. (1879) 470 It is questionable whether 
castor-oil leaves have a special galacti^ogue property. 2854 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Galadocele [Cat.], a *galactocele. 
2878 T. Bryant Fraci. Surg. (1879) *57 Galactocele is 

a milk tumour found in the breast during lactation. 2661 
Lovell Hist. Anitn. Min. 422 Aliments of good and 
much juyee, and easy concoction, *galactogenelicks. 184s 
Francis i??V/./ir/i-,*GaIacloraeter, an instrument for ascer- 
taining the specific gravity of milk. 2730-^ Bailey (folio), 
* Galaci ophagist,z AlUk-eater, a Milk-sop. 2853 Soyer Pan- 
iroph. 168 I'he Getes and Scythians were galactophagists, 
or drinkers of milk. 2885 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Galactophagous, 
milk eating. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), *Galadophorous, carry- 
ing or conveying Milk. 2819 Pantologia, Galactophorous 
duds, the excretory ducts cf the glands of the breasts 
of women, which terminate in the papilla or nipple, i66t 
Lovell Ilist. Anim. fy Min, 4x2 Debility of the *galacto- 
poietick faculty. 1684 tr, BonePs Merc. Compif, xi. 372 
Henbane, and such Narcoticks . . extinguish the galacto- 
poietick faculty in the Breasts. 2864 Webster, Galaeto- 
poietie, a substance which facilitates the production, or 
increases the flow of milk. 2626 Minsheu Dtidor (ed. 2) 
*Galactopote, a drinker of milke. 2727 Bailey voI. II, 
Galactofote, a Milk Drinker. 2623 Cockeram il, One that 
still drmkes milke, Galadopoticke. 2848 Craig, *Galac~ 
tirrhcca. 2852 Jas. Miller Surgery xxvi. (ed, 2) 321 
Galadirrhaa. 1875 H. C. Wood Thtrap. (1879) 550 
Another emploj’ment of ergot for the purpose of restraining 
excessive secretion is in ^galactorrhcEO. 

Gnlactoid (galge'ktoid), a. [f. Gr. 'faXaRT-, 
7dXa, milk -r -oid.] Milk-like, resembling milk. 

2885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Galactose Cgalte'ktu«s). [f. Gr. 70X0^7-, 70X0, 
milk -k -OSE-. Cf. Dextbose.] (See quots.) 

2869 Roscoe £■/(?;«. Chan. 396 Dilute acids convert lactose 
into a peculiar glucose, called galactose. 2878 Kinczett 
Anhn, Chein. 404 Milk sugar is also first converted into 
galactose before it ferments, 

Galage, obs. form of Galosh. 

Galago (gaU‘*g^^). [a, mod.L. galago.) A 

genus ot Lemuridm, of nocturnal habits, found in 
Madagascar and parts of Africa. 


2848 in Craig. x86i Proc. R. Soc. No. 45. 376 Description 
of the Brain of a Galago. 1884 American VIII. 218 True 
monkeys are scarce, but galagos and certain other lemurids 
are common. 

Galah.(gala*). [native Australian^a/a^.] Austra- 
lian name for'the Rose-breasted Cockatoo {Cacalua 
roseicapilld). 

2890 Lyth Golden South xiv. 127 The galahs, with their 
delicate gray and rose-pink plumage, are the prettiest 
parrots, 1896 Westnu Gaz. 6 Oct. 2/t Thegalahs, the rose- 
breasted parrots, would scream at him. 

Galai, obs. form of Galley. 

Galainy, var. Galeeny. 

Galam Ijutter. [f. Galam, a French district 
on the Senegal.] (See quots.) 

*®SS Ocilvie, Supp., Galane [sic] Butter, a solid oil or fat 
obtained from a plant of the genus Bassla, the B.butyracea. 
2857 HEKFREYiPij/. 354 Another species[of. 5 flJ«alm ^ 
is said to yield the Shea or Galam butter mentioned by 
travellers. 1873 Hooker Gen. Syst. Bot, 53^ • 

seeds of Bassia hutyracea, in India, and of ^ 

■Senegal a fixed oil is expressed (Galam. Butter), > 
quickly curdles, and is much used as f^d. 

Galainelle, var. Canajiell, Obs. 

tGala-ncie. Obs. [f.F.^a/anZ Gai,laht; see 

-CY.] Delicacy, nicety. . 

i<8x Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) s^^ This is a 
point of such galancie, if my purpose were to praise them. 

41-2 
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, Qaland, -Ine, obs. ff. Gallaki, Galantine, 
Galaney, var. Galeeny. 

Galanga (galaj-gga). Also 5 galonga, 5-7 
Galinga. [a. med.L. galanga, galenga, galinga : 
see Galinoale.] =Galingale. 

[1309-XO Dnrh. MS. Cell. Kollst j li. de Galanga.] c 1485 
Digby Myst. {1882) iii. 339 Dj*a, galonga, ambra, and abo 
margaretton. 1538 Turner Liocllus, Galanga, Galangale, ' 
CyPtriis Babylonicns. 1605 Timme Quersit. 111. 172 Take 
of the root of zedoary . . of goatesbeard, galanga . . of each 
three ounces. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. Galanga^ or 
Galangal, is usually supposed to liave been introduced by 
the Arabs, but it was previously mentioned by .^tius. 
Galatigal(e : see Galingale. 

+ Galange. Oh. [a. OF. galangc (Cotgr.) 
galingale.] = Galingale. 

1599 Hakluvt Voy. II. i.* 277 Galange, from China, 
Chaul, Goa, & Cochin. 

-Galant, obs. form of Gallakt. 

-t-Galanta gaye, adv. Obs.-^ [app. a. Fr, 
phrase Gallantly. _ j 

, 1558 Phaer /Emid. v. M ivb, They went with garnisht | 
heads, and bare theyr gifts galanta gaye. I 

' Galantine (gceT^tin). Forms: 4-6 gala(u)n- 
tyne, 5-7 galentine, -yn(e, (5 galyntyne, 6 j 
galand^e, galendine), 7--9 gallantine, (7 
galiantine), 8- galantine, [a, F. galantine^ 
altered from galaline a sauce for fish, being con- 
nected in popular etym. \Yith the n.d.]sgalant (see 
Gallants.) in the sense of agreeable.] 

1 1 . A kind of sauce for fish and fowl. Obs. 
a 1400 Chaucer To Rosetnonnde Nas never pyk wahved 
in gaiauntyne As I in love am walwed and y-wounde. c 1420 
Liber Cocorum (iBSz) 25 Take lamprayes.. Serve with 
galentine, made in sale, With gyngere, canel and galingale. 
a 1440 Sir Oegrev. 1399 Sche broust fram the kychene . . 
Hastelettus in galantyne. XS13 Bk. Kernynge m Babces 
Bk. 281 Fresshe lampraye bake.. with a spone take out 
galentyne, & lay it vpon the brede. 1598 Florio, Progftaia, 
..venison sauce or galandine for swans. 1658 Sm T. 
Mayerne Archtmags Attglo-Gall. ix. s When it is baked 
make a galentine of Claret>wine and Cinnainond and sugar, 
and poure it on the Pye. 

f z. A dish made of sopped bread and spices. 

1530 Palsgr, 602/2 laye some breed in soke, for I wyll 
have some galantyne made. 

3 , A dish of veal, chickens, or other white meat, 
freed from bones, tied up, boiled, and served cold | 
with the jelly. 

*7*5. Bradley Fam, Did. s.v. Sausages, To make a 1 
galantine with the royal sausages. 1730^ Bailed* «folio\ 
Galantine [in Cookery], a particular way of dressing a Pig. , 
Z&19 Thackeray Pendennis xlv, Soups, grapes, p^tes, 
galantines. 1870 Pall Mall C. 05 Nov. 12 He insi.sts upon 
entertaining him hospitably with galantine, mayonnaise, 
and Marsala. 

Galanty show (galce-ntiijoa-)- Also 9 gal- 
(I)antee, -t 5 a, -tS, -ti, gallanty. [perh. a. It. 
galanti, pi. olgalante : see Gallant.] 

Where the word is really colloquially current the stress 
seems to be always gala’nty, though our first quot. has 
ga'llaniee, which appears in some recent Diets. 

A shadow pantomime produced by throwing 
shadows of miniature figures on a wall or screen. 

xBzt T. Hook in yohn Bull 22 Apr., Oh yes, I have been, * 
ma'am, to visit the Queen, ma’am, With the rest of the 
gallantee-show. ^2845 Hood ^th Noz\ v, The show is 
merely a gallanty-show, Without a lamp or any candle in. 
1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char, (1852) 147 If you send to order 
the dancing-dogs or galantc-show to amuse your nursery. 
1861 Mayhew Load. Labour \\\. 73 ‘The galanlee show 
don’t answer, beemuse magic lanterns are so cheap in the 
shops,* 1883 Daily Tel, 5 Sept. 5/1 Some enterprising 
theatrical manager regales them with a nocturnal gallanty 
show. 

Hence Galanty showman. 

1843 A Parley's Ann. IV. 366 They were received by 
‘artificial cock*crowing', by the galanti showman. 1852 D. 
Jekrolo iVks. (1864) II. 394* Gentlemen', said thcgallantee* 
showman, ‘ I hale suspicion*. 

Galany, var. Galeeky. 

Gala|)ectitG (gxdape-ktait). Min. [f. Gr. 
-ydXa milk + ir;;KT-6r congealed (f. •mjyy^vai to fix) 
+ -ITE. Named byBreithnupt in 1832.] A milk- 
white variety of halloysite. 

1837 A/ner. yr/il. Se. XXXI. 269 Galapectite, from 
Silesia. 

11 Galapee% A ^Vest Indian tree, SciadoihyUttin 
Brtnvnei. 

1756 P. Browne yamnicn 189 The Galapee or Angelica 
tree. This tree grows at the foot of the red hills near the 
Angels. Century Diet, 

Galnryte, obs. forms of Gallery. 

Galashoe, galatch, obs. forms of GaVlosh. 
Galatea (grelatr-a). [From H.M.S. Galatea, 
the vessel commanded by the Duke of Edinburgh 
in 1867; the material was used for children’s 
‘sailor suits’.] (See quot. 1882.) 

288* CaUlfeilo ^ Saward Diet. Needlczvork., Galatea, 
a cotton material striped in blue on a white ground. It is 
made for women's dre.sses, and w.nshes well. i^^Athenzymi 
17 Nov. 669/1 During the RcTOlutionary and Napoleonic 
war our seamen wore trousers of striped stuff resembling 
‘gnlntea*. 

QalaimtCo, obs. form of Gallant. 

Golavant, var. Gallivant. 

Galawis, obs. form of Gallows. 


Galaxy (gtedaksi), sb. Forms : a. 4-7 (from 
med.L.) galaxias, 6-7 galaxia; ] 3 . 4, 7 gal- 
[l)axie, -ye, 8- galaxy, [ad. OF. and V.galaxie, 
ad. L. gataxias (med. l^t. also galaxia), Gr. 
7aAaftas, f. yaXojcT-, yaXa milk.] 

1 . Aluminous band or track, encircling the heavens 
irregularly, and known to consist of innumerable 
stars, perceptible only by means of the telescope ; 
the Milky Way. 

o. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viil. viil. (1495) 305 

Galaxias is a cercle of heuen more fayr and br>-ghte than 
other cercles. 1569 J, Sanford tr. Agyippn's Van. Aries 
43 b, The Astrologers be yet ignorant svhat Galaxias is, 
that is to saie, the Milkie circle. 1583 T. Watson Centurie 
0/ Loue xxxL Annot.^ Poems (Arb.) 67 Galaxia. .is a white 
way or milky Circle m the heauens. 1613 HEYwoop.S'rVz'^r 
Ageij. Wks. 2874 III. 98 Let luno .. With her quicke feet 
the galaxia weare. x62S UssHER'yI«*w. 333 Point- 

ing to the Galaxias or milky circle. ^ n x68o Charnock 
Atirib. God (2834) II. 6 That combination of weaker stars, 
which they call the Galaxix 

p. CZ384 Chaucer //. Fmnew. 428 See yonder, lo, the 
Galaxye which men clepeih the Milky Wey, For' hit is 
whyt, 1651 Cleveland Poems i A brown, for which. 
Heaven would disband The Gallaxye, and stars be tann'd. 
*7x4 Derham Astro-Theot. Prel. Disc. p. xlvi, The Galaxy 
being well known to be the fertile place of New Stars. 1805 
WoRDSw. Vaudracour «$• Julia 97 hfeanwhile the galaxy 
displayed Her fires. 1854 Moseley Astron. xci. (ed. 4) 
234 The Galaxy, or Milky-way, passes through the heavens 
like an irregular zone. 1878 Stf.wart&Tait Unseen Untv. 
ii. § 84 The life of whole sj’stems, perhaps even of whole 
galaxies, would thus disappear. 

2. iransf. and fg. ; now chiefly applied to a 
brilliant assemblage or crowd of beautiful women 
or distinguished persons. 

1590 Greene Never too late Wks. (Rlldg.) 298 The milk- 
white galaxia of her brow, a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 51 
Upon this Primrose hill. Where. .Their form and their 
infinitie Make a terrestriall Galaxie. 1640 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. (1660) 45 Others [stars] small, and scarce visible in the 
Galaxy of the Church. 1640 G- Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, 
clxxxiii, My verse had tro£lT*he Galaxie offame,toCrowne 
his merit. 1704 Steele Lying LoverVtoX., Where such brlylit 
Galaxies of Beauty sk. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixiii, The 
brightness of a single genius seemed lost in a galaxy of 
contiguous glory. xSoa Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1 . 376 
The Hon. Mount-Stuart Elphinstone, Mr. Wilks, and Major 
Munro. .were also constellations in that galaxy. xSzo Scott 
Monasi. xvi, The smiles of those beauties, who form a galaxy 
around the throne of England. 1^8-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
III. vii. HI. § 19. 361 The heiress of this family became the 
central star of so bright a galaxy. 1842 Orderson Crcol, 
xix. 228 His countenance was a gala.\y of joy. X862 Sala 
Seven Sons I. vit. 164 A waiter was present solemnly lighting 
a galaxy of wax-candles. ^887 Frith Autobiog. 111 . xxviii. 
A galaxy of ability that is truly remarkable. 

0. U.S. Brandy-galaxy,lhxsKni\y ixn^YcxWV.. 

1843 P. Parley's Ann. VI. 176 Will was especially fond of 
mint julip, and brandy galaxy. 

4. attrib. 

G. F. Chambers Astron. vi. iv. 536 A splendid 
galaxy cluster. 1884 Century Mag. XXVII. 916 If the 
Kantian galaxy-theory were true. 

+ Galazy (geedaksi), V, Ohs.^^ [f, prec. sb.] 
irans. To gather like a galaxy into (something). 

1702 C. hlATHCR Magn. Chr. jii, jv. i. (1852) 5B5 Let all 
their vertues then be galaxied into this one indistinct lustre. 

+ Galay, r'* Obs.~^ [Of unknown origin. Hart’s 
ed. has stakker."] intr. To reel ; to stagger, . 

1375 JiKRXiQXiu Bruce 11, 422 And to philip .sic rout he raucht, 
That thocht he wes off mekill maucht. He gert him galay 
disyly. 

Galay, Qalays, obs. ff. Galley, Gallows. 

, t GaTbanatedji^/. a. Obs.rare-^, [f.mod.L.- 
(f. Galbakuji) 4- -edL] Treated with 
an infusion of galbanum. 

. 1693 Bates' Dispens, (1699) 188/1 This Galbanated 

Tincture . . is a most admirable.Opener. 

t Galbane. Oh. Also i, 4 galban. [AngU- 
cited form of Galbandm.] = Galbanum i . 

c 1000 Sax, Lecchd. II. 174 I^ecedom. .alwan wih untiym- 
nessum & galbanes wi^ near^vum breostum. 13^ Wyclif 
Exod. .\xx. 34 The Lordseideto Jloisesj Take to thee swete 
smcllynge spycerfes ..galban of good odour, and pureste 
cncense. c 14*0 Pallad, on Httsb. i. 905 Eek brymstoon and 
galbane oute ebasith guattis. 15^ Eden Decades 250 
'i'hey are these folowynge.. Ammoniac, Galbane. 

t Galba’nean, a. Oh.-' [f. L. galbane-ns [t. 

-an.] Of or pertaining lo galbanum. 
1607 Drvden Virg, Georg, iv. 383 This ivhcn thou seest, 
Galbanean Odours use, And Honey in the sickly Hive 
infuse. 

Galbauxuu (gredbaniJm). [a. L. galbanum =* 
Gr. » prob. repr. an Oriental word etymo- 

logically identical with Heb. n3i’?n helNndh (?f. 
root abn lidlab to be fat), which the LXX. and 
Vulg. render by these words.] 

1 . A gum resin obtained from certain Persian 
species of Femla, csp. from F, galbanijltta and F. 
rubricatilis. 

138* WvcLiFiSkrff. XXX. 34 Stacten, and onycha, galbanum 
[printed galbantum]ofgo<M smel, andc!»ence most Iktj’nge. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxvii. 114051 651 
Galbanus is an herbeand the juyslhcrof hyghle Galbanum. 
CX450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 8a Take .. i quarter of 
gomme g.ilhanum. rx57S Per/. Bk. Kepint^e Spnrhawkes 
(Harting 18B6) 3* To drawn ought any swxlhnge take a ly tie 
galbanum, i^x J. Wilson Belphegor ii, I’H have ye 
burnt in efiigy, with brimstone, galbanum, aristolochta, 
hypericon, and rue. 2789 W. Buchan Dom. Jifed. (1790) • 


689 Gum ammoniac and galbanum, strained, of each half 
a pound. 1851-9 Hooker in Man. Set. Enq, 424 Galbanum 
is said to be imported into Russia in large quantities bj'way 
of A'^trachan. 2855 Singleton Virgil^ 1 . 171 With the funic 
of galbanum To chase the fell chelydri. 

2 . Jig. after F ranch usoge : Empty protestations 
or representations, bosii, humbug. 

2764 Chfxterf. Lett. (1792) IV. 210 Give them a good 
deal of Galbanum in the first part of your letter. 2838 
Haliuurton Clockvi. Ser. ir. xii, How his weak eye would 
have sarved him a' utterin' of this galbanum, wouldn't it! 

3 . attrib. and Comb.,t^sgalbanum~pill\galbamim^ 
yielding aclj. 

2803 JSlcd. Jml. X. 50 Two compound galbanum pllU 
were given every four hours. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 
599 Galbanum-yielding Plants grow plentifully on theslopes 
of the Mountain ranges of Northern Persia. 

tGalTjart. Obs. Sc. Also6galbarte,Ba(u)bart. 
[? shortened from Gaberdine] = Gaberdine. 

2488 in Ld. Treas. Ace, Scoti.{\Zyf) 1 , 135 Item. .for thre 
elne of Fransche browne lo be a galbart to the King vj/f. 

? a 2500 Rcavlis Cursing 233 [No tailor could make] Ane 
gabart for a deill compleit. 2521 Burgh Reeds. Stirling 
4 Oct. (1887) 13 Item, ane gaubait of russat, xxr. 2530 
Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 1094 First, to the Howlet,.! laif 
my gaye galbarte of grene. 

Galbulus (gce'ibiult^s). Bot. [a. L. galbulus the 
fruit of the cypress.] (See quots.) 

2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., 
Galbulus, a kind of cone, difiering from the strobile only in 
being round, and having the heads of the caipels much 
enlarged. The fruit of the Juniper is a galbulus.’ 2871 
Oliver Etem.^ Bot. n. 245 These scales become woody and 
peltate, constituting a modification of the cone, called pi 
galbulus. 18S0 Gray Struct. Bot. vii. § 2. 303 A cone when 
spherical, and of thickened scales with narrow base, as that 
of Cypresses, has been termed a Galbulus. 

i'Gald, V. Obs. Also 6 galde, gawld, 7 gauld. 
[var. of Gall v. developed from the pa. pple.] 
« Gall v. 

2555 Eden Decades 358 Sum of theym are so galded that 
they are., made lame. 2576 Turberv. Venerie 31 The 
keepers of houndes hauing a heauy hande in rubbing and 
trimming them, might galde of the skin tie. a 2577 CIascoicne 
Flowers Wks. (1587) 83 As 1 gaze thus jgalded ail withgriefe. 
2598 Gbenewey Tacitus' /iHw.xii. viil. 165 The one galding 
them with darts and laueiins, and the others marching thicke 
and close togkher. 2633 T. James Voy.s^ Our Cable galded 
off. . we lost our Anker. 

Hence t G-ald eb., f Galdiag vbl. sb. , « Gall sb.^ 

x6xt Bovs Wks. (1629)512 They like busie flies are burzhig 
alwayes on the sores and gaulds of the church. 2684 Lend 
Gaz. No. 3950/4 A bay Gelding thick grown, wilboul any. 
White except Galdings. 

t Ga'lder. Oh. [OE. galdor, gcaldor ( = ON. 
galdr), f. galan to sing.] A charm, or incantation. 

Becnvtfl/(Z.) 3052 Iu»monna gold galdre bewiinden. ^2009 
Sax. Lecchd. II. 352 pas galdor mon msej slngan on wunde, 
riaos Lay. 39257 Heo bigolen pat child mid galdere swioe 
stronge. 

Gale(g.?‘l),J'^.l Forms: i-3ga5el,ga3el,4gayl, 
5-7 gaul(e, (5 gawl, gnwyl, gayle, 6golle),6-9 
gall(e, 5- gale. [OE. gagel.gagol sir. ?masc. (also 
gagclle, -oils wk. fern.) = MDu. gaghcl, Du. and 
mod.G.<?fl^c/, and perh. ON. * gaglragaglviir.'didda. 
may denote this plant (f. gale + r'/(I-7' wood), 
though this is very doubtful. The phonology of 
the mod. form is somewhat obscure.] The bog- 
myrtle, Rlyrica Gale (.the mod.L. specific name 
is adopted from Eng.) ; also called Sweet gale, 

czooo Sax. Lecchd. III. 6 Nim pre leaf gageles. ciibS 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 559/22 Miritts, ga3el. a 2387 Sivon. 
Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.j 22 Gayl, mirta, <22400-50 AleX' 
ander 4094 Full of gladen & of gale & of grete redk. 
ex\a.o Promp.Parv. 189/1 Gawl,.;;«r^Kj. 2483C‘a/'/<./l«ff- 
147/2 Gayle. .wAv'/zj. 2538 Lelano Itin. I. 40 The fenny 

E art of Axholm berith much Galle, a low frutex, swete in 
urning. 2 s 68 TuRNER//rr 3 n/jH, Called, .in Cambridge 
shyre Gall, in Summerset shyre Gout or Golle. 175* J* 
Bartram ObserxK Trav. Pennsylv., etc. 36 On the banks 
1 found the g.ile like the European. 2807 Cradbe Birth 
Flattery 310 Gale from ihe bog shall yield Arabian balm. 
2842 Tennyson Edwin Morris tio, I . . heard with beating 
heart The Sweet-Gale rustle round the shelving keel. >877 
N. IV. Line. Gloss., Gale, the fragrant bog-myrtle, often 
called ‘sweet-gale*. 

b. attrib. .and Comb., as galeJmsk, •plant, 
•sheaves) gale-beer, a .drink made from twigs 
of sweet-gale ; gale-worts, a book name for plants 
of the N. O. Myricaceve (Lindley Veg. K. 1S46, 
P- 256)- , 

*597 Gerarde Herbal jii. Ixviu. 2228 This Gaule growctU 
plentifully .. in the He of EHe, and in the Fcnnle countries 
thereabout^, whereof there is such store , . that they make 
fagots of it and sheaues, which they cal Gaule sheaucs, to 
burne and heaie their ouens. 2805 Forsyth Beauties Scoih 
11.258 The hazel, the dwarf willow, the gall plant. 1863 
N. Cf Q. Ser. in. IV. 311 ’Gale beer', brewed from a plant 
growing on the moor above Ampleforih, in York-^hire, is 
made and sold by Mrs. Sigsworih of the ‘Black Horse. 
2B87 W. Rye Norfolk Broads 50 The myrllc-likc le-aved 
sweet gale bu.shes. 1893 K. Simt-son Jennie o' Biggersdale 
III She baked, she washed, she brewed gale-beer. 

t Gale, sb.~ Ohs. Also 3 gal. [Two words arc 
perh. represented here: (1) ME.^a/ {/. galen, 0 \'^ 
galan to sing) = MHG.^a/; (2) OF.^a/c gaiet)'«= 

It. gala: see OAhxil 
1 . Singing, a song ; merriment, mirth. 

C2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 pat hic ne mttge hcren here 
remengc nc here gal. C2175 Luue Ron 126 in O.F., Mue. 

97 par-inne ii vich balewcs bote, blisse, and Joye, and 
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glco, and Gal. 13.. K.Alh. 2548 'Ihe nj’ghlyngale In wode, 
makilh miry gale. /zx3Zo in Wright Lyric F. v. 26 He is 
faucoun in friht demest in dale, Ant with everuch a gome 
giadest in gale. C1315 Shoreham 107 porj his o3cne gale, 
b. said of the voice of an animal. 

1460 Lyheaus DUc, (ed. Kaluza) 1059 Hornes herde pey 
blowe And houndes grete of gale. 

2. Speech, talk. 

13, . K,AHs. 2047 Lislenith now, and letith gale, For now 
ariseth-a noble tale. 13., Coer de L, 3546 On knees we 
tolde hym our tale, But us ne gaynyd no gale. ri38o Sir 
Perjimb. 1889 So grym a was in Gale, 

Gale (gf'l). Also 6-7 gaile, gayle, (? 7 
gall). [Of obscure origin. 

Possibly elliptical for gale (or gall) wind (see quot. 1619 
in 3) where may have been originally an adj. Some 
scholars suppose that the word is in some way connected with 
Da. gal^ Norw. galen (neut. galci\ mad, furious, bad (often 
said of weather), ON. galenn, mad, frantic (?lit. enchanted, 
bewitched), pa. pple. oigatay to sing. The spelling and rimes 
in the earliest quot., however, seem to disprove this,} 

1. a. A wind of considerable strength ; in nautical 
language, the word chiefly ‘ implies what on shore 
is called a storm ’ (Adm, Smyth), esp, in the phrases 
strongs hard gale (a stiff gale is less violent, a fresh 
gale still less so) ; in popular literary use, * a wind 
riot tempestuous, but stronger than a breeze ’ (J.). 
Also gale of wind. Equinoctial gale (see Equi- 
noctial 2 b). 

‘ a 1547 Surrey Proem, to “j-^rd Psaluty I. .constrayned am 
to beare my sayles ful loo, And never could attayne some 
pleasaunt gaile [rimes saile, assaile, availe, faile], 1538 
Phaer yEneid v. 900 Frend Palynure, lo how the tydes 
them selues conueies the fleete, This gale by measure 
blowes. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr, i. ii. 48 What happie gale 
Blowes you to Padua heere, from old Verona. 16^ 
Hakluyt Voy. III. 424 At noone we had a fresh gate in the 
poupe. 1626 Capt, Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 17 Acalme, 
a brese, a fresh gaile, a pleasant gayle, a stifTe gayle. 16^ 
Froger Voy. 38 We set sail again, .with a favourable Gale of 
Wind, a 1700 Dryden Ovids Met. xi. 668 At the Close O f Day 
a stiffer Gale at East arose. 1727 Swift Gulliver ii. v, The 
ladies gave me a gale with their fans. X772 J. Robertson 
Navig. vt. 354 note^ A common brisk gale is about 15 miles 
an hour. X774 M, Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 99 Hard 
Gale.s of Wind in any Place, especially if it blows in the 
Direction of the Flood, swells the Tide to an uncommon 
Height. x8o8 Med. Jrnl. XIX, 470 We had some smart 

f 'ales of wind, 1846 JIcCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 

■ 261 High gales are generally from the west, x8s9 Reeve 
Brittany 137 There was little promise of the gale abating. 
1884 Pae Eustace i^s The wind still blew a stiff gale. 

b. Poei. and in rhetorical language often used 
for : A gentle breeze, 

■ 1728-46 Thomson Spring 872 Can fierce passions vex his 
breast, While every gale is peace, and every grove Is 
melody? 174a Collins Eclogues 1. 15 Wanton gales along 
the valleys play. 1791 Mrs, Radcliffe Rom, Forest v, 
The fresh g.'ile came scented with the breath of flowers. 
<1x839 Praed Poems (1864) 201 The breath of vernal 

gales. Z87X R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 282 The warm west- 
wind, in gales of foison alighting. 

c. regarded as the Vehicle of odours. 

X7XX Addison Spect. No. 56 ? 3 He felt a Gale of Perfumes 
breathing upon him. 1749 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 46 
The tainted gales. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 92 A new project 
of nutrition, by inhaling the gales of baker’s, cheesemonger’s, 
and cook’s shops. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 1. 132 And gales 
etherial breathe a glad perfume. ciSxo S. Rogers Italy n. 
(182S) 1 1 An underwood of myrtle, that by fits Sent up a gale 
of fragrance. 

d. transf. sLR^Jig, \ With a full gale \ ? without 
any interruption. 

X623 Massinger Dk. Milan i. iii, One gale of your sweet 
breath will easily Disperse these clouds, X647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. ii. § 55 The Scots, .brought all their mischievous 
Devices to pass, with ease, and a prosperous Gale in all 
they went about.^ 1663 H. Power Experim. Philos. 39 It 
is far more. ingenious to believe It to be a gale of Animal 
Spirits, that, moving from her head along her back to her 
tail.. is the cause of her Jihe snail’s] progressive motion. 
1669 hlARVELL Corr. cxvi. Wks. x872-5 11. 276 Unless we 
should finde , . some unexpected gaile of opportunity that 
would be sure waft us quite over. 1675 Phillips Theatr, 
Poet. 162 That which is chiefly pleasant in these Poems 
[Herrick’s], is 'now and then a pretty Floury and Pastoral 
gale of Fanci'. X731 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 646 Passions 
.-.are the gales oflife; let us not complain that they do not 
blow a storm. ^1x734 North Lives III. 98 On the fifth 
night he slept with a full gale till morning, without any 
waking at all. c x8oo K. White Lett. Wks. (1837) 3*3 Con- 
tending gales of doubt and apprehension. 1827 Pollok 
Course T. m, Her sails . . nicely set, to catch the gale Of 
praise. X842 Tennyson Vis. Sin il. 12 The music . . Rose 
again from where it seem’d to fail, Storm’d in orbs of song, 
a growing gale. 

^,fg. A State of excitement or hilarity. C/.S. 
18.. Brooke East/ord (Bartlett), The ladies, laughing 
heartily, were fast going into what, in New England, is 
sometimes called a gale. x88s Howells Silas Lapkam 
(1891) I. 2^8 When she gets into one of her gales there ain’t 
any standing up against her. X894 CasselVs Mag. Apr. 362/3 
Going off into a gale of merriment at the recollection. 

3. attrib. and Comb . : instrumental, as gaie-bentj 
•lashed adjs. ; also i* gale-wind, a stormy wind, gale. 

In quot. 1619 gttle^ gall may conceivably represent Sc. 
gelt * intense, keen, brisk ’ (Jam.). 

1883 HarpeVs Mag. Jan. 209/2 The dwarf oaks ctow 
scraggy and ’’gale-bent atop. 1896 IVestm. Gas. 19 June 
3/1 Usnant and its neighbouring isles .. rising from amidst 
the *gale.lashed waves. 16x9 Z. Boyd Last Battcll (1629) 
544 This world is like a working sea, wherein slnne 
like a ’’gall winde or strong tyde carrieth many tribulations 
. .from Countrie to Countrie. Ibid. 1256 Our life like smoke 
or chaffe is carried away as with a gale winde. 


Gale [? contracted from Gav£L.] 

1. A periodical payment of rent, the amount paid 
periodically. Hanging-gale : the rent due at the 
previous gale-day ; arrears of rent. 

1672 Petty Pol, Auat,Irel, (1691) 75, 300 M. would pay one 
hair years Gale of all the land. 1809-1* Mar. Edgeworth 
Absentee Wks. 1832 IX. 196 The balance due of the hanging-, 
gale. 1828 Blachui. Mag. XXIV, 224 A receipt for the last 
gale of the rent reserved in the lca.se under which they claim 
to vote. 1862 H. Coulter West Irel. 214 There is no such 
thing known in Erris as a hanging gale. x88r Standard 
Aug. 2/4 The effect of sweeping away the hanging gale 
would ue that the landlord would be unable to collect the 
rent due in May, 1882. x888 Times (weekly ed.) 16 Nov. 
20/4 lliey all paid a deposit of lodged a gale's 

rent less 40 per cent, 
b. A rent-audit. 

x88x Leeds Mercury 4 Jan. 6 The half-yearly gales or 
audits are held on the second and third weeks of May and 
December. 

2. An instalment (of mone}’). rare txc. local l/.S. 

1843 Ld. Campbell C/<a#K:y//orx(i857)V.civ. 31 Calculating 
when another gale of salary would become due. 1834 N. ^ Q. 
1st Ser. IX, 408/2 The word Gale is used in the West of 
Philadelphia in the sense of an instalment, 
f 3. A lordship or toll (on fish). Obs. rarc—^. 
c 1640 J. SwwH Hundred 0/ Berkeley (1885) 321 The fi.sher- 
ihati sets the price of such his fish. The Lord chooseth 
whether hee will take the fish and pay halfe that price to 
the fisherman ; or refuse the fish and require halfe the price 
. . The price or inoity taken is called the Gale, 

4. In the Forest of Dean: The royalty paid by 
a ‘ free-miner * for a plot of land, with the right to 
dig for coal, iron, or stone; a licence or grant of 
land for this purpose ; the area of land granted. 

177s in NicholU Forest Dean (1858) 285 Untill you have 
satisfied and paid me his Majesty's gale and dues for work- 
ing and getting coal in such pitts for two years last past. 
1832 in s//< Rept. Dean Forest Comm. (1835) 70 If we open 
gales in different pans of the Forest, we must pay the gale 
for each. 1838 Act 1^2 Viet. c. 43. § 29 Such gales . . so 
forfeited shall be subject to be again gal^ or leased. z88o 
J. Williams Rights of Common 177 Gales or licences for 
making stone quarries in inclosed land.^ 1884 La\v Times 
31 May 78/2 In i8.f6 M. was in possesion of two gales in 
the Forest of Dean. 

5. attrib. y as (sense i) gale-day \ (sense 4) gale^ 
hooky fee. ■ 

1832 in 5/4 Rept. Dean Forest Comm. (1835)70, 1 went to 
the galer, and had it transferred in the gale-book. Quarries 
have been sold to foreigners, but their names cannot be put 
in the gale-book. Ibid. 71 A gale-fee of ex. for every 20 
yard.s. 1862 H. Coulter West Irel. 215 A few days after 
the Gale day another bailiff, .distrained for the Rent which 
had been paid. x88a J, Williams Rights of Common 177 To 
exact gale-fees or rents in respect thereof {stone-quarries], 

tGale, Obs. Also 6-7 Sc. gail(l. [OE, 
gtzlan str. vb. (pa. t. gJl, pa. pple. galen) ^ OHG. 
galauy ON. gala ; cognate with Gale sbl-y -gale 
(singer) in Nightingale; another grade of the 
root appears in Yell. The strong inflexion appears 
not to have sundved beyond OE.] 

1. inir, and irant. To sing ; also, to deliver an 
oracular response. 

Beorvulf 786 para pe of wealle wop gehyrdon, gryreleo5 
galan godes andsacan. a xooo Doeth. Metr, vii. 3 Se 
Wisdom. gUo-wordum gol gyd. «i 1400-50 Alexander 708* 
Right as my graceux gode base galet me before, laid. 
2257 pan gales b-aire god a-gayn & pus spekis, c 14E0 Crt. 
of Love 1356 * Domine labia* gan he crye and gale. 

2. intr. Of a dog: To bark, yelp. Of a bird, 
esp. the cuckoo : To utter its peculiar note. 

C120S Lay. 20858 Hunten par talie’S, hundes per galieS. 

? a 1400 blortc A rtk. 927 Thare galede pc gowke one grevez 
iulle lowde, c 1440 Promp.Farv. 185/1 Galyn, as crowys,or 
roky.<8, crocito. 1530 Lyndesay Test. PaPyngo 96 Gailf lyke 
ane goik, and greit quhen scho wes wa, c 1560 A. Scott Of 
May 26 In May begynnis the golk to gaill. 

3. transf. To mMce an outcry, exclaim against 
something. 

c 1386 Chaucer T. 1336 Now tellelh forth, thogh 

that the Somnout gale. 14x2-20 Lydc. Chroti. Troy iv. xi, 
Though men on it galen aye and crye. c 1440 York Afyst. 
xxxiii. 23 pat gome pat gyrnes or gales, I myself sail hym 
hurte full sore. 

'Gale (g^’l), v.^ Naut. [f. Gale jJ.S] intr. To 
§ail away as if before a gale. Now rare. 

1692 SmitlCs Seamans Gram. xri. 78 In faire weather 
when there is but little Wind that Ship which hath most 
Wind and sails fastest is said, to gale away from the other. 
*739 Bncour. Seaf. People 39 It being Hltle Wind, and 
they galing away out of his Reach, he left pursuing them. 
1867 S.MYTH SailoVs Word-bk.f To gale away^ to go free. 

'Gale (gi^‘1), v.^ [f. Gale sbA"] irans. To 
grant or take the gale of (i.c. the right of working) 
a mine, etc. 

1832 in sM Rept. Dean Forest Comm. (X835) 70, I con- 
sider myself entitled to have a coal-pit galed to me, because 
I am born of free parents within the hundred. Ibid. 71, 

I have not galed any new works of late years. 1839 Heref. 
Gloss. S.V., In the Fore.st of Dean, to gale (/. e. 10 gavel) 
a mine is to acquire the right to work a mine from the officer 
called a gaveller, and to pay the share of the crown. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss, s. v., Formerly stone quarries were galed, 
but they are now leased. 

Gale, obs. form of Gall Galley, Goal. 
Galea (g^‘’I/'a). [a. L. ^lea helmet.] 

1. Applied in Bot.^ Zool.y etc, to various struc- 
tures resembling a helmet in shape, function, or 
position ; e. g. the upper part of a labiate flower ; 


the membrane covering the jaws of the Orthoptera 
and some other insects ; a horny cap on the head 
of a bird ; and the like. 

. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvtp^s Anim. Kingd. 394 The 
maxillae are always terminated by a dentated and homy 
piece covered with a ^alea. 1836 Penny Cyel. V. 252/3 Galea, 
the upper lip of a labiate flower. 1877 Hvxlf.y A tint. Inv. 
A nim. vii. 402 Two processes terminate the stipes ; of these 
the anterior and outer, the galea, is soft/ rounded, and 
pos-sibly sensory in function. x88o [see Galej^te]. x88x 
Bentham in ^rnl. Linn. Soc. XVIII. cv. 344 The petals 
are connivent in a galea over the column. 

^ 2. Pled. a. * A pain in the Head so call’d because 
it takes in the whole Head like a helmet ’ (Phillips 
1706). b, ‘ A terra for a bandage for the head; 
somewhat like the form of a helmet* (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 

■j* Galeable, a. Obs.-"^ [f. Gale sb.^ + -able.] 
Liable to a gale, i. e. a toll or lordship. 

Ci^^o^.^iKYTiiIIundredofBerkeleyiiZZg^y^i Thels fore- 
said sorts only are called Galeable fishes or the gale fishinge. 

GaTeagfe. Also galiage. [f. Gale ort;.3 
-f-AGE.] Royally paid for a grant of land in the 
Forest of Dean : see Gale sb.^ 4. 

’ x88x Rav.mond Mining Gloss., Galincie, royalty. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss, s. v., Many gales both of iron and stone now 
fall in to the Crown, through the failure to pay the ground- 
rent or galeage. 

Galeas(s(e, obs. forms of Galliass. 

Galeate (gK‘l/i?*t), a. Nat. Llist. [ad. L. ga- 
Icdius, helmet.] — Galeated i and 2. 

a. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Ciiaillaie Flowers such 
as resemble the Figure of a Helmet, or Monk’s Hood ; being 
otherwise termed (Galeate and Galericulate Flowers. 1826 
Ktrby & Sp. Eutomol. (1843) III. 26 The upper lobe some- 
what re.sembles the galeate maxillajust named ; but consists 
of two joints. x86x Bentley Bot, 227 In the Monkshood, 
the superior sepal is prolonged upwards into a sort of hood or 
helmet-shaped proce.ss, in which case it is said to be hooded, 
helmet-shaped, or galeate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 
247 Galeate is a term applied to a corolla the upper petal or 
part of which is arched into the shape of a casque or helmet, 
called the Galea : as in Aconite and Lamium. 

Galeated (gse'lWted) ,///.«. [f. as prec. + -edI.] 

1. Shaped like a helmet. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 286 The Flowers are Mono- 
petalous, labiated for the most part or g-aleated. 1750 

G. Hughes Barbadoes 155 The flowers are of the galeated, 
monopetalous kind. 1859 R- F- Burton Centr. AJr. in yrnt. 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 222 Patches and beauty-spots in the most 
eccentric shapes — buttons, crescents, and galeated lines. 

2. Zool. Covered as with a helmet ; furnished 
with a galea. 

1728 Woodward Fossils, Lett. i. 10 An Echinites, and 
form'd in the shell of the galeated Echinus Spatagtis. 1749 
Phil. Trans. XLVI, 146, I have seen some Specimens of 
the common pileated and galeated Echinites. 

3. P’urnished with a helmet ; wearing a helmet. 
1760 SwiNTON in Phil. Trans. LI. 855 The drapery like- 
wise of the galeated figure.. is sometliing different. 1879 

H. Phillips Notes Coins 9 The galeated head of Minerva, 

b. fig. Galeated preface : a rendering of L. pro- 

logus galeatuSy the name given to Jerome's preface 
to his Latin version of Samuel and Kings. 

177* Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund Pref. 9 A galeated 
preface would be too latinized a term for a work not pro- 
fe.'isedly divine. 

Galeaze, Galeche, obs. ff. Calash, Galliass. 
GaJee (g^lP). [f- Gale z/.s + -ee.] One to 
whom a gale (Gale sb.^ 4) has been granted ; rhe 
tenant of a gale. 

1884 /.art* Times 19 July 2x1/2 There is no fixity of tenure 
in the gales so as to enable the galees to raise the necessary 
funds. x888 Ibid. LXXXV. 150/2 The possession of such 
property conferred upon the galee a licence to work the mine. 

Galee, obs, form of Galley. 


Galeeny (galr-ni). Also 8 galina, 9 galaii(e)5r, 
-ainy, -eny, *iny, gallini. [a. Sp.^a///wa niorisca 
(Minsheu 1623) lit. ‘Moorish hen’, or its equiva- 
lent in Pg. or It.] A guinea fowl. 

1796 Sted.man 6'«rr>rn;« II. xxv. 234 They had also here 
the tame galinas, or Guinea-hens, called tokay. x8ox Jane 
Austen Lett. (1884) I. 263 Bantam cocks and Gallnies. 18x2 
J. H. Vaux Flash Diet,, Galancy, a fowl. x8^ Blackmore 
Lorna D. vi, ‘Men is desaving, and so is galanies ’. 1887 
Mrs. M. L. Woods Village Trag. ii, ‘Girls ..as don’t 
know a hen’s egg from a galeeny’s ’. 1M7 .T. Chesk. Gloss., 
Galainy, a guinea fowl. 1888 Berksk. Gloss., Gallini, the 
Guinea fowl. 

G^ega (gMrga). [mod.L. ; of uncertain origin.] 
A geniis of the N.(3. Leguminosm, Goat’s rue. 

1685 Boyle Snlnb. Air 89 The juice of Goat’s-rue, or as 
others call it Galega. 1882 Garden 12 Aug. 131/3 The 
Galegas. .are just now grand border plants. 

+ (^legale. Obs.~^ [A ludicrous perversion 
of nightingalCy f. galen Gale z/.^] A noisy fellow ; 
a ‘ sing-song’. 

a 1250 Owl Night. 257 Thu hottest nisringale, Thu 
mi^test bet hoten galegale, Vor thu havesi to monie rale. 

Galege, Galei, obs. ff. G.ilosh, Galley. 

Galeid [ad. mod.L. 

Galeus = Gr. •yaXebs, name of the typical pnus.j 
A shark of the family Galeidse {Cent. Diet.). 

Hence Gale-Idan [see -.\ k] = , ,, , 

1868 Sir T. Richaroso-:, ac. Mustum Ij- m 

Order Xll Galeods or Sharks .. Family V.-Galeidans 


(Gaieidx). i 

Galeie, obs. 


form of Galley. 
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GALIMATIAS. 


Galen Also 4-6 G-alien. [ad. L. 

Galin-us (in med. L. also Galienus), Gr. roXjji'dr.l 
A celebrated physician of the 2nd century A.Di, 
horn at Pergamus in Asia Minor. Hence, jocu- 
larly ; A physician. 

(c 1369 Chaucer Bk. DitcJiesse 572 Ne hele me may 
phisicien, Noght Ypocras ne Galien.] 1598 Shaks. Merry 
IV. II. iii. 29 What sales my Esculapius? my Galien? my 
heart of Elder? 1607 [see EmpiricuticI. 1652 Ashmole 
Theat. Chem. Annot. 460 Every Galen hath his Plague. 
1714 Pearce Spect. No. 572 p 2 Though Impudence and 
many Words are as necessarj' to these Itinerary Galensas 
a laced Hat or a hferry Andrew. 1833 hi. Scott 7 'erjt 
Cringle xlv, Then followed the two Galens, and little 
Reefpoint. 1893 Farmer an apothecary. • ’ 

Hence Gale'nian a. [see -ian] = Gale‘N 1C a.l, 
Galenical a.^ GaTenism [see -ism], the medical 
principles or system of Galen. Also in com- 
bining form, as in t Gale*no-cliemist, ? one who 
employs both Galenic and chemical remedies. 

1665 G. Thomson Gdleno-pale iv. 19 They .. of a sudden 
will all become Chymlsts; but Galeno-Chymlsts. 1727-31 
Chambers Cycl, s.v. Galenic^ Paracelsus .. exploded Ga- 
lenism, and the whole Peripatetick doctrine. 1800 Med. 
yrnl. III. 256 The doctrine of their functions still savoured 
of the old GalenianTheorj’. 1869 O. W. Holmes Med. Ess. 
\d. (1883^ 318 When we say ‘cool as a cucumber*, we are 
talking Galenism. ^ 1896 F. Ryland Logic 10a The fourth 
figure is still sometimes called the Galenian figure. 
Galeua (gairna), Min. Also 7-9 galsena. 
[a. L. galenay a name applied by Pliny to lead at 
a certain stage in the process of smelting; com- 
monly, bnt peril, erroneonsly, identified with Gr. 

a calm.] Native lead sulphide; the common 
lead ore. False ox pseudo-galena Jack 2. 

Also called lead-glance. 

[1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 517 The third part of the vein 
\vhich remaineth behind in the furnace, it is Galasna, that 
is to say, the very mettal it selfe of lead.] 1671 J. Webster 
Meialhgr. .xiii. 201 Galena^ or the hardest of Lead ore. 
1733 Chambers Cycl.^ Galena^ a name given by 

mineralists to a species of poor lead ore. *756 Kirwan 
Elevt. Min. (ed. 2) II. 218 Lead in Galena is in its metallic 
.state, 18x2 Brackeneidce Vteius Lonisiana (1814) 148 
The ore is what is called potter’s ore, or galena, and has 
a broad shining grain. 1879 Atcherley Boh-land 186 
Parkins showed me a reef of galena on bis farm. 

attrib. x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl. 552 A specimen of galena 
lead^orc was found in a small stream which runs into the 
Quair. *872 K. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 91 Traces of 
silver have been found by the lessees of a galena lease at 
Murindal Creek. 2872 Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining 
24 The greater number of the veins located near the center 
of the district are so-called ‘ galena ledges*. 

Gulenic (galemik), tr .1 [f. Galen f -ic,] Of 
or pertaining to Galen, to his followers, to his 
principles and practice; esp. pertaining to vege- 
table preparations, as distinguished from chemical 
remedies. Also playfully used for ; Medical. 
Galenic figure : in Logic (see Galenical), 

1668 fliAYNWARrNc Compl. Phys, 64 Galenick Physitians 
are of two sorts: the Rigid Galenist, and the Galeno- 
ChymisC. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse^Watch i Concerning 
the old Galenic Doctrine about the Pulses. 1710 Salmon 
English Herbal, or the History of plants, names, 
species, descriptions . . galenick and chymick virtues and 
uses, 17x1 hrm\so^ sped. No. 124 r2The ordinary Writers 
of Morality prescribe to their Readers after the Galenick 
way ; their Medicines are made up in large Quantities. 
An Essay-Writer must practise in the Chymicaf Method, 
and give the Virtue of a full Draught in a few Drops. 1771 
Muse in Miniat. 50 Debar’d O Sun 1 thy great galenic 
skill. Earth shuts her pores, and Nature's pulse stands still, 
a 1856 Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) 1 . 401 The first notice 
of this Galenic Figure is by the Spanish Arabian, Averroes, 
x86p 0 .\l .fi^oi.WES Med. Ess. vi. (1883) 339 Remedies., 
both Galenic and chemical : that is, vegetable and mineral. 

Galenic (galemik), <r.2 [f. Galena + -ic.] 

Pertaining to or containing galena. 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diels. 

Galenical (galemikal), a.^ and sh. Also 7 -all, 
gallenical. [ f. Galenic a. i + -al.] A. adj, » Ga- 
LENion. Galenical figure'. inZo^V(see quot.i774). 

1632 ^Ashmole C/w«. Annot. 461 Albeit 1 magnifie 

Chemical! Pfaisique,yet 1 do not lessen the due commenda- 
tions that belong to Galenicall. 1671 Glanvill Disc, M. 
Stubbe \z Galenical Ph>’sicians.’ xTxa ir. Pomet’s Hist. 
Drugs I. T33 They are much us’d in Physick among several 
galenical Compositions. 1741 Watts Iwprov. Mind\. xvii. 
Wks. VIII. 125 Whether chemical or galenical prepa- 
rations. 274X Chambers Cycl. s.v. Figure. It is'called the 
fourth . .and by others, thegalenical Figure. *768 W. Donali> 
•SON S/r Bnrth. Sn/skull J. 2x4 My face w.as disguised bya 
galenical mask. 1774 Reid Aristotle's Logics iii. § 2 It (the 
fourth figure of syllogism) was .added by the famous Galen, 
and IS often c.alled the Galenical. 1854 Mayke Expos. Lex.. 
Galenical medicine, the medical principles taught by Galen, 
which consisted in an almost entire reliance on simples. 
1680 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., G.alcnical Laboratory. [Wanted] 
In the above department of a wholesale druggist, a young 
man who thoroughly understands the manufacture of tinc- 
tures and galenical preparations on a large scale. 

Hence G.ole'nically adv.y with galenical of vege- 
table remedies. 

x68i Salmon {title). Compendium of Ph^^sick. .showing the 
Signs and Tudgments of curing all Diseases perform’d 
Astrologically, Gallenlcally, and Chemically. Lend. 

Ceix. No. 3020/4 The Cure of all sorts of Fevers; Galcni- 
cally and ChjTmcally performed. 

B. sh. A remedy such as Galen prescribed, a 
vegetable medicine, a simple. 


1768 W. Donaldson Sir BartJu Sapikull n.139 Hn was 
occasionally supplied with cbyimcals and galenicals. 1840 
Barham higol. Leg. Sen 1, Leech Folkestone. He swallowed, 
at the least, two pounds of chemicals and galenicals. 1884 
Times 14 Aug. 3 Suggestions had recently been made for 
standardising some of our galenicals. 

GalenicSil (galenikal), [f. Galenic a.^ + 
-AL I = Galenic 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Galeni-ferotis, a. [f. Galena +-(i)feeods.] 
Containing: or producing galena. 

In recent Diets. 

Galenism : see after Galen. 

Galenist (gtf‘*l£nist). Also 7 gallenist. [f. 
Galen + -ist.] One of those who followed the 
medical principles and practice of Galen. 

1394 Nashe Terrors Nt. Wks. (Grosarl) III. 249 This 
needle Gallaunt .. rayleth on our Galenists, and calls them 
dull gardners and hay-makers in a mans belly. 1606 
Dkkker Sev.Sinnesvti. (Arb.) 46 What Gallenist or Para- 
celsian in the world, by all his water-casting, and minferall 
extractions, u'ould iudge [etc.]. 1692 Tryon Good Housesv. 
xvi. Z31, 1 had rather fall into the bands of an unskilful 
Gallenist, than of a rash and ignorant Chymist, 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s. v., The Galenists stand opposed to the 
chemists. 1869 O. W. Holmes Med. Ess. vi. (1883) 319 These 
Galenists were what we should call ‘herb-doctors* to-day. 
1891 C. Creighton Hist. Epid. Brit. 536 Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, the King's physician, who had been driven from 
Paris by the intolerance of the Galenists. 

Hence + Galeui’stical a. -= Galenic 
1612 Woodall Surg: Mate Wks. {1653) 236 They excel all 
Galenistical compositions for the eradicating inveterate 
maladies. 

•[G«.'lenite.i Obs. [f. Galen + -ite.] = 
Galenist. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bar/as ii. iv. Trophies 793 A skilfull 
Galenite, Who (when the Crisis comes) dares even foretell 
Whether the Patient shall do ill or well. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.. Galenite. one that studies or follows the Apho- 
risms of Galen, the ancient great Physitian. 

Galenite^ (^irusit). Min. [f. Galena + 
-ITE.] = Galena. 

1868 Dana Min. 41 All galenite is more or less argentiferous. 

Galenoid tgalrnoid), a. and sb. [f. Galena-t 
- oiD.] A. adj. Resembling galena. 

Athensutn 26 Apr. 541/1 Depositing .. a lustrous 
galenoid coating by the decomposition of an alkaline solution 
of lead tartrate with sulphur urea. 

B. sb. Cryst. (See quot.) 

[The form occurs most freq. in galena, whence the name.] 
*882 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. 11. (ed. 3) 45 The complete 
form is bounded by 3 X 8 = 24 equal and similar isosceles 
triangles ; it is called . .the Trigonal Trisoclahedron, or the 
Galenoid, 

Galeny, var. Galeeny. 

Galeod (g^'l^fxl). Ichth. [ad. Gr. YaActOSi;? 
resembling a shark, f. yaXeos (see next).] A shark. 
1868 (see Galeidan]. 

Galeoid (g^'lfoid), [ad. Gr. YaAcoetS?)?, f. 
-/aAcdy a kind of shark: see *oiD.] a. Ichth. 
Resembling a shark or dog-fish. b. Fnt. Belong- 
ing to the arachnidans of the family Gakodidx. 

1847 Johnston in Free. Bersv, Nat. Club II. v. 217 The 
'AAtun-fj^, Aristotle tells us, is a Shark or galeoid fish. 
Galeon, -oon, obs. forms of Galleon. 
Galeopitliecus (g^drapi]>rkw). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. yaXiij marten-cat -f- ttWtjkos ape.] A flying 
lemur. See Flying///, o. i b. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 595/x The x^markable genus 
Galeopithecus. ^1848 Carpenter Anivi. Phys. xii. (1872) 
504 The Galeopithecus or Flying Lemur. 

Galeot, obs. f. Galliot 1 ; var. Galliot 2. 

Gale pote, obs. form of Gallipot, 

Galer (g?*Toi). Also 7 galor, [f. Gale sb.^ + 
-ER, -OR. Cf. Gaveller.] In Gloucestershire : 
•^a. The farmer or collector of the ‘gale' or 
manorial duty on fish {phsi). b. The agent for the 
letting of ‘ gales ' or mining licences, 
c 1640 J. Sm\th Hundred 0/ Berkeley (1885) 321 The 
Lords servant or farmer thereof, the Galor. 1832 in ^tk Pep. 
Dean Forest Comm. (1835) 70 , 1 never sold a gale, but I have 
bought quarries. I went to the galer, and had it transferred 
in the gale-book. 

Galericolate (ga;:li»ri-ki»?Je’t), a. Sol. [f. L. 

galcricul-um (dim. of galirnm cap) + -ate 2 .] 
Capped, furnished with a cap ; =Galeate. 

1706 (see Galeate], xyss in Johnson; and in mod, Diets. 

t Galericxilated, ///. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] = prec. 

X698 Phit. 7'm«x.XX.468 A broad, round, galerniculated 
[«V] Lip, the Center of which opens into the Hollow of the 
Flower. 1723 (see Cucullated 2]. 

Galerite (gali.-rait). [ad. mod.L. galentoi, f. 
galcr-um cap : see -ite.] A fossil sea-urchin of the 
genus Gakrites. 

X828 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

+ Galeni. Obsr'^ \xi^,'P.galcrtte = Vx.galernay 
S^.jVg.y galemo \ of uncertain origin.] (See quot.) 

[14.. J. yoNCB.9r£7r//x Secretorutn 153 The lordshupp of. 
solcrne ther as the day daw}’th, neyther of galcrne the 
baillie, ther as the nyght nygbtsnh.] 1693 Bvelvn De La 
Quint. Cemfl. Card. I. 245 The GaJern, oiherivise called 
the North, and North North-West Wind, which reigns 
commonly in the Month of April. 

Galette (gale*t). [a. ^.galettei\ A broad thin 
cake of bread or pastry. 


177S J- jEKta-L Corresp. (1894) 51 He was crammed with 
the galette or cake of the vintage. 1840 T. A. Trollope 
Summer in Britt. II. 61 Hewas, in short, a merry, careless 
fellow, eating the galette when he could get it [etc.]. 1865 
Milton & Cheadle North IV. by Land 53 Taking a couple 
of ‘gallettes* [i/c],or unleavened cakes, a-piece, [we] set out 
on a forced march to the Fort, 

Galewes, -is, -ys, obs. forms of Gallows. 
Galey(e, obs. forms of Galley. 

'i" GalAll, a. Obs. [f. gal Gale sb.^ + -fdl.] 
Of a deity : ? Ready to give oracular responses (cf. 
Gale i). 

Ak:s. Dind.'^Z^ Ne we forsaheof oursinneno 
sacrifice maken To oure galfule god. Hid. 668 For mer- 
curic miche spak to mentaine jangle, holden him galful 

6 god, & god of the lounge. 

Galghes, Galhe(i'ork), Galhoiise, -hows, 

obs. forms of Gallows. 

Qaliaee, var. Galliass. 

Galiage, var. Galeage. 

+ Ga'liaues, sb. pi. Obs.—''- [f. Galien Galen.] 

' Drinks named after Galen’ (Skeat). 

1:1386 Chaucer Pard. Pream.^ 20 Thyn ypocras, and eek 
thy Galiones [z/.rr. galyans, Gallanes, Galiounes] And euerj* 
boyste ful of thy letuarie. 

Galiantine, Galiard(e, Galias(s(e,Galiau- 
dise, Galic, obs, if. Galantine, Galliabd, 
Galliass, Galliardise, Gaelic. 
i'GaliegXOSS. Obs. Also galligross. [ad. It. 
galea gi’ossa great galley,] A great galley. 

1628 Sir K. Digby Voy. Mcdit. (1868) 38 , 1 had intelligence 
that there was great force of galliones and galligrosses in 
the roade that might happily oppose me. 2652 Urquhart 
yewel Wks. (1834) 245 Whether they had galleys, ^aleoons, 
galiegrosses, or huge war ships, it was all one to him. 

Galigal, obs, form of Galingale. 

Galilean (grelilran), and sb, [f. L. GaHlx-o. 
(Gr. VaXiKaia Galilee) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Galilee, the most 
northerly province of Palestine. 

1637 Milton Lycidas 109 Last came, and last did go, The 
Pilot of the Galilzean lake, 

B. sb. A native or an inhabitant of Galilee; 
used by pagans as a contemptuous designation for 
Christ, and hence as a synonym for ‘ Christian*. 
Also, a member of a fanatical sect which arose in 
Galilee in the ist century. 

x6xi Bible Acts it. 7 Behold, are not all these which 
speake, Galileans ? 1683 Life yulian 100 After he received 
that mortal blow, he..cryed out, Thou hast overcome , 0 
Galilean. x686 Horneck Crucif yesus xxiii. 697 A Gali- 
lean was a nick-name ; when the Jetvs called one a Galilean, 
they meant an inconsiderable person, 1776 Gibbon Declfi 
F. 1 . xvi 526 Under the appellation of GaliJaanSj two dis- 
tinctions of men were confounded, the most opposite to each 
otherin their manners and principles; the disciples who bad 
embraced the faith of Jesus of Naxarelh, and the zealots who 
had followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite. 

Galilean (gcelilran), a.^ [f. Galileo the cele- 

brated Italian astronomer + -an.] Distinctive 
epithet of the form of telescope invented by Galileo. 

2727-31 Chambers Cycl.%.\. Telescope^ The Galilean or 
Dutch telescope. 1769 Franklin Lett. Wks. j8^ IV. 234, 

I have got from Mr. Ellicot the glasses, fire., of the long 
Galilean telescope. 2B78 Newcomb /’ i/. Ws/mi. 11. i. 108 
The Galilean telescope was. .of the simplest construction. 

Galilee (gK lill)- Also 6 Galleley. [a. OF. 
galileCf a. med.L. galilvea (Du Cange), a use of the 
proper name (see Galilean a. i). Possibly the 
allusion is to Galilee as an outlying portion of 
the Holy Land, or to the phrase ‘ Galilee of the 
Gentiles* {Matt. iv. 15).] A porch or chapel at 
the entrance of a church. 

According to some authorities, the L. word was^ also 
applied to the western extremity of the nave, as being a 
part regarded as less sacred than the rest. 

[a 2286 Charter in Greenwell Dttrk. Cath. (1892) 48 uote\ 
Super altare Beatre Marias in occidentali porte ejusdem 
ecclesite qutc Galilma vocatur.] 2593 Rites of Durham (Su^ 
tees) 36 A chappell maide and dedicated to the blessed 
Virgin Marie, now cauled the Galleley, 28x4 Southey 
Roderick xxiv. 29 There was a church. .and here within 
An oaken galilee, now black with age, His old Iberian 
ancestors were laid. 2848 Rickman Archil. 128 The most 
gorgeous porch of this style in existence is the Galilee at 
the west end of Ely cathedral. 2892 Pall Mall G. 31 Oct, 
S/x The extension of the chapel, by the addition of a galile«» 
was entrusted to [etc.]. 

b. attrib. as in Galilee-bellj -doory -porchy -steeple. 
2593 Rites of Durham (Surtees) 33 Over the Galleley dour 
ther, in a belfray called the Galleley steple, did hing inj 
goodly great Bells. Ibid. 35 And dyd lynne streight waie 
to the Galleley Bell and tould it, to th* intent any man that 
hard it might knowe that there was som man that had taken 
Saunctuane. 2839 LoNcr. Hyperion iv. i, My arabesques 
and Holy-Roods and Galilee-steeples. x868 Less. blN- 
Age 354 There is a Galilee porch at the south-west corner of 
the great transept. 1870 Sir G. Scott Led, Archit.\. iZ 7 
The Galilee porch at Ely,. is one of the most magnificent 
specimens of the fully-des’cloped style in the country. 

Galimatias (garlimx’tias, gtclim^^’pas). Abo 

7 galimntia, 8 gallimatiais, galimatliias. [u. 
galiviatiaSy a word of unknown origin, first found iu 
the 1 6th century'; cf. galima/rPe Gallimaufry, and 
see conjectures in Littre.] Confused language, 
meaningles-s talk, nonsense.^ 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais i. il, A Galimatia of extra'^* 
gant conceits. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 275 p6'lhc 
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great Cavity was filled with a kind of Spongy Substance, 
which the French Anatomists call Galimatias and the Eng- 
lish, Nonsense. 1728 Ld, Hervey Let. to Lady M. IV, 
Montagu 28 Oct. in Lady M.''s Lett., If you do not dis- 
like'Iong letters, and an unstudied galimatias of tout ce qui 
se trouve au bout de la plume (comme dit Madame de 
SevignOJet me know it. 1824 H.C. Robinson 10 June 

(1869) II. X. 274 Now it seemed to me that Mr. C had 

no opinions, only words, for his assertions seemed a mere 
galimatias. x86o Farrar OHg^. Lan^. vi. 144 Simple 
thoughts overlaid with galimatias, 
b. transf. A mixture, medley. 

1762 H. Wai.pole Lett, to Montagu clxv, Her dress, like 
her language, is a galimatias of several countries. 

Ga>liin.e'ta‘'W’OOd. Also galemeta. The 
wood of a West Indian iiet {Dipkolts salicifolid). 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 201 The White Bullytree, or 
Galimeta-wood. This tree, .is of a pale yellow colour, and 
reckoned a good timber-wood. 

Galina, var. Galeeny. 

Galinasso, var. of Gallinazo. 

+ Galiuga. Obs. Also galingay, galyngaye, 
Galanga. [a. med.L. : see next.] =next. 

^ 1483 Cath. Augl. 149/1 Galynga, galinza. a 1500 Recipes 
in Babces Bk. 53 When it is thyk, do ^r.to gode spyces, 
gynger & galingay & canyll & clows, & serue it forthe. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 57/2 Cyperus, or English 
Galinga, or the Bull-rush hath in the top a few short leaves. 

Gaiingale (gre-Uijgeil). Forms: ( I eaUengar), 
4-5 galyngal(e, 5 ganyngale, 6 gallyngale.gali- 
gal, 6-9 galingal, 7 galUngale, galingame, galin- 
gall, 6-9 galangal(e, 7 galangall, oalangall, 6, 8 
galengal, 8 galengale, 4- galingale. [ad. OF. 
galingal {garingal), a. Arab. hhalanjan 

or hhauHnjan, said to be a. (through 

Pers.) Chinese Ko-liang-hiang, lit. 'mild ginger 
from Ko,’ a prefecture in the province of Canton. 
The word appears also as med.L. galanga, galinga 
(F. galangne), MDu. galigaen (Dn. galigaan, gal- 
gant), MHG. galgan (mod.Ger. galgant). Several 
of these continental forms are, like the English 
word, applied to some kind of sedge and its dried 
roots, as well as to the oriental product.] 

1 . The aromatic root of certain East Indian phants 
of the genera Alpiuia and Kannfferia, formerly 
much used in medicine and cookery. 

ciooo Sax. Leeckd. Ill, 12 ponne do 5u pipor, & side- 
ware, & ^allengar,_ & ^injifre, c X30S Land Cokayne 73 
The note Is gingeuir and galingale. ^1386 Chaucer Prof. 
381 A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones To boille 
the chiknes with the Mat^'bones And poudre Marchant 
tart and galyngale. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. vil, Ther 
groweth galynga!, cytoual, gynger cand & encens. 1553 
Edcn Treat. A'Vtwe (Arb.) 23 In this Hand is greate 
plentie of pepper, Nuttemegges, Spikenarde, Galangale, 
and other spices. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 373 It were 
good.. to put thereunto some Cinamon, Ginger, Galingale, 
& such hot pieces. 1697 Dampier Voy. 11. i. 63 Cmina 
root, Galingame, Rhubarb, Ginger, &c. 1736 Bailey 

Househ. Diet. 49 Cardamums, Cloves, Cubeb.s, Galangal, 
Ginger, Mace and Nutmegs. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Boi. 
267 The warm and pungent roots of the greater and le.sser 
Galangale are. .used by the Indian doctors in cases of dys- 
pepsia. 

1 ‘ b. A dish seasoned -with galingale. Obs. 
a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Bloody Bro. rr. ii, Put in some of this 
[jc. poison], the matter’s ended; Dredge you a dish of plovers, 
there’s the art on’t; Or in a galingale, a little does it. 

2 . Applied to an English species of sedge, Cypertis 
longtis^ sometimes distinguished as 'English galin- 
gale*, the root of which has similar properties to 
those of the true galingale, 

*578 "LyTt. Dodoens iii. xxui, 346 The roote of C3'perus or 
English Galangal is hoote and diy in the third degree.^ 1589 
Cogan Haven Health{i(i-^(i\ 84 Galingale, or rather Cipresse 
roots, though it bee rare, yet is it found in some Gardens. 
1832 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 23 Many a winding vale And 
meadow, set with slender galingale. 

3 . aflrib.j as galuigale-root. 

ci6ix Chap.man Iliad xxi, 332 The lote trees, sea-grass 
reeds, And rushes, with the galingale roots, .all were fir’d. 
1743 Lo7id. Country Brew, jir, (ed. 2) 226 Add a Pound 
or two of Galingal-Roots to it. 

Galinipper, Galinule ; see Gall-. 

Galiny, var. Galeeny. 

II Gallon*, Obs. Also 6-7 gallion. [Gr.-yd- 
Atot'.] The plant Galittm vertiui or Lady*s Bed- 
straw. See Galium. • 

1548 Turner Names 0/ Herbes (1881) 38 Gallon or gallion 
is named in englishe in the North countrey Maydens heire. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens^ tv, Ixxv. 539 Gallion hath small, rounde, 
euen stemmes, with very .small narrowe leaues. 16x6 
Surfl._& Markh. Country Far^ne 497 Likewise the seed 
of Gallion or petty Mugguet. 
t Gallon 2 . Obs. ? The fore part of a ship. 
i6(^ E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Oslend 149 The vice- 
admirall.. brake halfe the Gabon of his owne shippe, and 
cut of all the hinder part of her. 

Galion, obs. form of Galleon. 

Galiongee (gjslypnd^r)* Turk. 

golyiinjTj deriv. of gdlyfin, a. It, galeotie Galleon.] 
A Turkish sailor. 

18x3 Byros Br. Ahydos ii, ix, AU that a careless eye 
could see In him was some j’oung Gallongce. 1821 Blachiv. 
Mag. IX. 136 The Pacha, .call’d to him a Galiongee. 1823 
C. B. Sheridan in yoauna Bailtie's Collect. Poems 104 Our 
Galiongees were her life and her breath. 


- Galiot : see Galliot. 

Galipot (gredippt). Also gallipot, [a. F. 
pot^ galipOy of unknown origin, perhaps connected 
with OF. garipoty a species of pine-tree. But cf. 
Littre Supply The turpentine or resin which exudes 
from, and hardens upon, the stem of certain pines. 

1701 W. Nicholson tr. ChaptaFs Elesn. Chem. (t8oo) III, 
73 Galipot, a concrete resinous juice, of a yellowish white 
colour and strong .smell, .comes from Guienne, where it is 
afforded by two species of pine. 1804 Tingrv VamisJiers 
Guide (j8i6) 19 This turpentine, when it has acquired con- 
sistence by exposure to the air, forms what is called gallipot. 
aitrib. 1842 Francis Diet. Arts, Galipot vamisk. 

Galipot, obs. form of Gallipot. 

Galium (g^‘*Iii?m). Bot. [a. mod.L. gaHuviy 
ad. Gr. •^a.Kiov Bedstraw 2.] A genus of plants 
(N.O. Buhiacex)'. = Bedstraw 2. 

z54&-x6x 6 [see Galion']. 1785-94 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. XV. 164 Galium has a salver shaped corolla and two 
roundish seeds. 1880 C, R. Markham Peruv. Bark 142 
A little galium by the road-side. 

+ GaliwliisteU. Ohs. [Cf. OF. ‘ung sifflet de 
galer d’argent’, in a list of jewels dated 1474. 
?Connected with galer vb., to make merry, dance.] 
X423 Indenture in Rot. Pari. IV. 219 Item, i Galiwhistell 
d’or pois’ dim. unc', pris xf. Item, i Muskball d'or. 

Gall(g9l),i/>-' Forms: 1 sealla,(ealla),.^«^/m« 
galla, 3-4 Jalle) 3-6 galle, 4 gawle, 4-5 gal, 
gale, 6-7 gaule, 7-8 gaul, 7 gawl, 6-9 Sc. gave, 
4- gall. [OE. gealla wk. masc., agrees in meaning 
with OS. galla fern., ti'Da. galle fern., (Du. gal 
fern.), OHG. galla fern., (MHG. and O. galle fem.), 
and ON. gall str. neut. (but Swed. galle masc., 
galla fem., Da. gaJde com.) OTeut. types *gallov>, 
gallon; -Dn- pre-Tent. *gholno-. 

The pre-Teut. root which is represented also 
in Gr. yoXi;, is perhaps the same as 

that of OE. geolo yellow (: — OTeut. *gel-ivo^y L. helvxis, 
Gr. )(Atij-pdr, the gall being thus named from its colour.] 

I. 1 . The sewetion of the liver, bile. Now ap- 
plied only (exc. ini>///A)tothatofthelowerauimals, 
esp. to oxgall (see Ox) as used in the arts. (From 
the earliest period often used, like \j.fely 'P.Jiely etc., 
as the type of an intensely bitter substance.) 

4825 Vesp. PsalterXxy'iW. 7 Saldun in mete minne gallan. 
ciooo AIlfric Gloss. In Wr.-Wuleker 160/40 Fel^ uel bilis, 
;^ealla. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 34 And hig sealdon 
hym win drincan wi'5 eallan Bodl. ^^eallan] ^emenged. 

c 1200 Vices <5- Virtues (1888) 1x9 A3eanes kai underfeng 
godd Se bit r)e jalle on his mu’5e. a 1225 Ancr. R. 106 He 
smeilue galle on his tunge. <1x300 Cursor M. 24046 J>^i 
gaf him gall to drinc. <M374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1109 
(XX37) The wooful! teres J>at pei letyn fall As bitter wer.. 
as IS ligne Aloes or gall. 14.. Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
627/8 />/, gat, <*1547 Surrey Ps. Ixxiit. 22 Lykecupps 
myngled with gall, of bitter last and saver. 16x5 Crooke 
iiV<^^A/<*«43ThebladderorGaul purgelhawaytheChoIler 
from that meate. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 405 Gall 
is the greatest Resolvent of curdled Milk. X795 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 218 Tis sweetness 
tempts the insects from the skies ; Gall needetb not a flapper 
for the flies, x86o C, Sancster Sonn. 176 The sweat oozed 
from me like great drops of gall, 

b. fig. with reference to the bitterness of gall. 
c 1200 Ormin 15419 To blrrlenn firrst te swete win and 
sihhenn bitterr galle. a 1300 Cursor M. 25729 Hony b"'! 
bede and gif vs gall. <i 14x5 Lydc. Temp. Glass 192 Allas 
Jjat euer it shuldfe] fal, So soote sugre Icoupled be 
with gal ! x6ii Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girlc ni. 
D.’s Wks. 1873 III, 181 Loues sweets last best, when we bane 
drunk downe Gall. x624 Quarles Div. Poetffs, Job xii. 88 
His Plenty .. shall Be Hony, tasted, but digested, Gall. 
1752 RIason Elfrxda 56 Relentless Conscience Pours more 
of gall into the bitter cup Of their severe repentance. 1824 
SV. Irving T. Trap, II, 53 And yet was free from the gall 
of disappointment, 

C. in Biblical phrases. 

1382 Wyclif Lam. iii. 19 Recorde of porenesse and of 
myn ouergoing, and of wmod and of galle. — Acts viii. 
23 Forsoth in galle of bittirnesse and bond of wickidnesse 
I se thee for to be. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 1055 Why 
the good man’s share In life was gall and bitterness of soul. 
1893 Times 25 Apr. lo/i A Bill the very idea of which is 
gall and wormwood to the Protestant artisans. 

2. The gall-bladder and its contents. 
c X200 Ormin X259 Forr cullfre iss milde, and meoc, and 
swete and all wikh^^enn galle. c 1330 Arth. Merl. 7176 
pat schuider & arm & ribbes alle He doun kitt wik liuer & 
3alle. 1390 Gower Con/. HI. 100 The drie coler with his 
hete, By wey of kinde his propre sete Hath in the galle, 
where he dwelleth. c 1400 Lar/ranc's Cirstrg. 172 Of ^ 
galle we makip noon anothamie, for al cure science maki]> 
noon mepcioun of a wounde in ke galle. c 1430 Lydc. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 56 To have a galle, and be clepid a 
dou(fe..lt may wele iymie,but it accordith nought, 1541 
R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirttrg. I ij a. What Is y* 
galle?.. It is a bag or bladder panyculous set in the holow- 
nes of the lyuer. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. vi, He , . did . . 
wast his inward gall with deepe despigbt. 1635 Hevwood 
Hierarch, vii. 416 Her Gall being burst, she would be scene 
to swim. X67X Salmon Syn. Med. iii. xxii, 403 Ground- 
Ivy, it is a w’ound-berb, opens the Lungs and Gall, cleanses 
the Reins. 1743 Lond. ^ Country Brew. 11. (ed. a) 151 
Two dlflerent Juices from the Gaul and Sweet-bread. 
1820 Blackiv. Mag. VH. 470 Only a gut, a gaw, and a 
gizzard. X897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa S43 The gall- 
bladder is most carefully removed from the leopard and burnt 
coram publico . .This burning of the gall, however, .is done 
merely to destroy iL 

t b. Short for * sickness of the gall \ a disease 
in cattle. Obs. ' 


1S77 B. Gooce Hereshack's Hush. iir. (1586) 135 b, margin. 
The Gal, or Yellows [//* the text : The sicknesse of the Gall 
IS knowen by the running eies (etc.)]. 

3 . Bitterness of spirit, asperity, rancour (supposed 
to have its seat in the gall : see 1390 in sense 2). 

CZ200 Ormin 1253 And arrt te sellf ,153 milde and meoc 
annd all wikbutenn galle. <1x340 Hampole Psalter, Seng 
Hezekiah 497 Wikouten gall of yre and wickidnes. 1377 
Lancl. P . PI. B. xvr. 155 Falsenesse 1 fynde in k' faire 
speche, And g>'le in k* gladde chere, and galle is in |4 
lawghynge. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 43/j A plea- 
sant conceited companion, full of mirth without gall. X641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. n. 152 Breaches of charity., 
by virulencie and gall of our pennes, and by the violence 
of our hands. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. ^ F. Ill, xlviii. 29 'Their 
votaries have e.xhausted the bitterness of religious gall. 1849 
Robertson Serm. Ser. i. xxi. (1S66) 349 The bitterness 
which changes the milk of kindly feelings into gall. 1887 
Hall Caine Deemster xxxvi, 236 Fellows who had shown 
ruth for the first time, began to show gall for the hundredth. 
+ b. Spirit to resent injury or insult. Ohs. 

1390 Gower Con/. I. 303 And if it fal. .A man to lese so 
his galle Him aught.. the name here of paclent. C1450 
Cokwolds Daunce 96 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 42 And 3et for 
all hys grete honour, Cokwold was Kyng Arthour, Negalle 
non ne had. X604 Shaics. 0 th. iv. iii. 93 We haue galles : 
and though we haue some Grace, Yet haue we some Re- 
uenge. ci68o Beveridge .SVrr;/. (1729) I. 130 If there be 
any such thing as gall in us. 

fc. Hence, To break one' s gall \ in early use, to 
break the spirit, cow, subdue; in later slang (see 
quot. 1785). Obs. 

c 1460 Tenvneley Myst. xxiil. -589, I warand you . . That 
he shall soyn yelde the gast, flor brestyn is his gall. 
X508 Dysuhko. Flyiing 7V. Kennedie 183 Obey, theif baird, 
or I sal brek thy gaw. CXS30 Retncdie 0/ Love Ixv, in 
Chaucer's Wks, (1532) 368 a/i Whiche she perceyuyng 
brasteth his gal And anon his great wodenesse dothe fal. 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. In Holinshed II. 142/2 The 
depuiie, when he had broken the galles of them, & had thus 
dispersed them, .returned towards Dublin. 1625-6 Purchas 
Pilgrims U. 1638, 1 still defied them ..which in a manner 
broke their very galls, 1785 Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongue 
s. V., His gall is not yet broken, a saying used in prisons of a 
man just brought in, who appears melancholy and dejected. 

4 . U. S. slang. Assurance, impudence. 

1890 Cambridge (Mass.l Frozen Truth 28 Nov. 2/3 And 
* gall *, of which Joe always had plenty, especially as a poli- 
tician. 1801 Voice (N. y.) 31 July, With infinite ‘gall’ he 
has opened an office for the sale of ‘original packages ' only 
a few feet away, 

II. In certain transferred uses, 
t 5. Poison, venom. Obs, 

[Traces of a confusion between the notions of * bitter’ and 
‘poisonous’ are found in many langs. {see, 6.g.,Deut, yixxW. 
32-34); it was also anciently believed that the venom of 
serpents, etc. was produced from their gall (Plin. N. H. xi. 
cxciii). Cf. ‘sagltiaarmata felle veneni7Virg./‘£'«.xii.8s7.i 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6755 Galle of draguns fair wyne 
sal be, And wenym of snakes kar-wilh. 1382 Wyclif Dc%it, 
xxxii. 33 Gal of dragouns the wyne of hem, and venym of 
eddres vncurable. a 1450 Le Morie Arth. 1654 How in an 
appelle he dede the galle. 

6. Gall of^ the earth [L.fil fenrey F.fiel de terre\ : 
a name given to the Lesser Centaury, from its 
bitterness; cf. earth-gall (Earth jAI B. II). Also 
applied to other plants. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 37 Centorle is called the bitter 
Herbe . . some cal it the gal of the earth. 1605 Tijime 
Quersit. in. 148 Out of the lesser centaurie, which some call 
the gaule of the earth, much salt is e.xtracted. 1848 Craig, 
Gall 0/ the earth, name given in North America to the 
plant Sonckusjlo^danus, a species of the Sow-thistle. 


7 . The scum of melted glass \F.fiel dc veri-e "] : 
see Glass-gall. 

III. 8. Comb., as gall-like adj. Also gall- 
bag, -cyst, the vessel containing the gall = Gall- 
bladder ; gall-drop, a drop of gall or bitterness ; 
gall-duct, -passage, -pipe, the tube through which, 
the bile passes; f gall-sickness \_ — 'D\s. galzieklCy 
Ger. gallsucht']y a form of intermittent fever, com- 
mon in the Netherlands {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; i* gall’s 
purse =gall’bag; +gall-wet <z., steeped in gall or 
bitterness. Also Gall-bladdkr, Gall-stone. 

1625 Hart Anai. Hr. i. ii. 15 A yellow .. colour of the 
skinne doth better declare any obstruction of the *gall-bagge 
. .then the vrine. 1794 Coleridge Death Ckattertoii 109 
For oh ! big *gall-drops . . Have blackened the fair promise of 
thy spring. 1702 J. Purcell Cholick 1714) 49 The Preter- 
natural Position of Parts ; as of the *Gall-duct inserted into 
the Stomach. '1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 85 The fissute 
was chiefly occupied superficially by a ver>’ dilated gall- 
duct, so large that the index finger entered it readily on 
opening it. ^ 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xvi. 85 They abounde 
with a ceriaine *gaulike bitternesse. 1676 Cooke Marrow 
Chimrg. 390 In it [the Duodenum] are inserted the “Gall- 
passage, Ductus Choledochus & Ductus WirizttJi^ianus or 
Pattcreaticus. 27x2 Blackmore Cr<r<i//<7«vi. 520 Which., 
striving thro’ the “Gall-pipe, here unload Their yellow 
Streams, more to refine the Flood. 1528 Paynel Sale^^e s 
R egim. Biijb, The other necessite is in respecte of the 
“galles purse. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Virgid., SM. n. / 

With *gall-weet words and speeches rude, Controls e 
maners of the multitude. 

GaU (ggl), sh.i Forms : i Sealla, 4-6 galle, 
4-7 gaule, 7 gal, 6-9 Si:, gaw, 6- galL 
zealla wk. masc., a sore on a 
meaning to MSw. .gu//< wk. masc., MLG., 

galle fem., Du. gal fem. ; m and Dn. 
the word has or has had (see Grrmin 
the Ncdcrl. IFoardeni.) the senses 'pimple or blister 
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generally, barren spot in a field, flaw or rotten 
place in a rock etc. All these words are in the 
several langs. formally identical with those repr. 
Gall and it seems not unlikely that they may 
be actually identical; the notion of ‘venom* 
(Gall 5) passes easily into that of ‘ envenomed 
sore* (cf. Felon sh,-) ; the other senses illustrated 
below may be explained as referring to the gall as 
a part of the carcass which has to be removed as 
useless and offensive. The ON. and MSw. gal/e 
wk, masc., ‘fault, defect’ (in phrases equivalent 
to ‘without gall’), seems to admit of the same 
explanation. 

It is, however, probable that words of different etymology 
have influenced tne sense-development in the Eng, and other 
Teut. langs. In the Rom. langs. the word for Gall 
(F. g'al/e, It. Sp. n£rt//a) was used for a swelling on 
the fetlock of a horse (=Ger. whtdgalle, Eng. 

WrNDCALL>, and Ger. writers of the t6th c. argue that the 
word ought, being a transferred use of galle gall-nut, to be 
limited to this specific meaning. In Eng. the word seems 
to have been influenced (through Gall ?0 by OF. gnller^ 
galer 10 rub, scratch, galU possibly also by F. gale fern., 
itch, scurf, scab (also, flaw in cloth, whence Du. gaai ) ; the 
source of these words is unknown, one suggestion being that 
they are derived from L. galla Gall 

1 . Originally, a painful swelling, pustule, or 

blister, esp. in a borse (cf. Wikdgall). In later 
use (? influenced by Gall v.), a sore or wound j 
produced by rubbing or chafing. 1 

cxooo Sax. Lecchd. 11. 156 WiS horses geallan, Lacna I 
3one jeallan mid [etc.], c 1440 Prcmp. Parv. 185/1 Galle, ! 
soore yn mann or beeste, sirnmus^ inarista [?=w/^rmr^z, I 
hemorrhoid?}. 1514 Barclay Cyt.^ Upiondyshm. (P^xcy 
Soc.) p. ix. See how my handes are with many a gal!, And | 
stifle as a horde by wprke conlinuall. 1571 Satir. Poevn • 
Reform, xxvi. 167 Tuiche anis the gaw and yan the hors ; 
wil fling, Fra tyme ye spur and hit him on the quik. 1600 
Holland Livy xxvrrr. x.xvii. (1609) 681 Full against my will 
I touch these points, as sores and gals \vnlnerd\ that will 
not abide the rubbing, 170* Lend. Gas. No. 3807/4 Lost 
or Stolen . . a brown Bay Horse, .a Gall on the near side. 
2855 Kingsley Westw. Hoi (2889) 339 He only got one 
shrewd gall in his_ thigh. 

fb. In specific applications (see quots,). Obs. 

1575 Turberv. 34s Divers times there rise up 

knubbes upon ye feete of hawkes, as upon the feete of Capon.s, 
which some call Gailes and some Routes. 1741 Ccmpi, 
Pam.-Pkci in. 504 Of the Gall in Swine . . This Distemper 
shews itself by a Swelling that appears under the Jaw, 
f c. Tc clatOj rttbj hit on the gall : Jig. to touch 
(a person) on a sore or tender point. Also Obs. 

citSd Chaucer Wife's T. 84 Ther is noon of vs alle If any 
wight wol clawe vs on the galle That we nel kike for he 
seith vs sooth. 15*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 97 Yet wrote 
he none ill Sauynge_ he rubbid sum vpon the gall. 1585 
Abp. Sandys Serm. .\iv. 242 Herod heard John gladly while 
hee carped others, but hee could not abide to bee rubbed on 
the gall himselfe. 1640 Sanderson Serm. II. 172 We shall 
scarce read a chapter, or hear a sermon, but we shall meet 
with something or other that seemeth to rub upon that gaul. 

2 . fig. Something galling or exasperating ; a state 
of mental soreness or irritation. 

1591 Trouh. Raigne K. fohn (x6ii} 104 The other 
griefe, I that’s a gall indeed, To thinke that Douer castle 
should hold out Gainst all assaults. 1596 Spenser State 
Jrel. (Globe) 612/2 They did great hurt unto his title, and 
have left a perpetuall gall in the myndes of that people, 
a 2626 Bp. -Andrewes Serm. x. (1661) 462 The gals, that .sin 
makes in the conscience, are the entering of the iron into 
our soul. 283* Lytton Eugene A. 1. lx, In a few days he 
might be rid of ihe gall and the pang. 1880 Mrs. Parr 
Adam 4- Eve xxxi. 421 This . . was a gall which of late she 
had been frequently called upon to endure. 

* 1 * 3 . A person or thing that harasses or distresses. 

. *537. •S‘L Ffl/erf Hen. Vllf, 11. 411 Theise men, being 
inhabited in soch a gall of the countrie as thei be, been 
soche a staye and lett to the King that onles thei be subdued, 
His Grace shall never be in .securitie. 2598 Spenser State 
/r//. (Globe) 645/1 It is both a princlpall barre and im- 
pcachemeniunto iheeves. .and also a gall agaynst all rebells 
and oullawes. Ibid. 654/1 For if they (the Irish] might be 
sufTred to remay ne about the garrison, .they would, .be ever 
after such a gall and incon%'enience unto them, as that [etc.], 
♦(■b. Galling or harassing effect. Obs. 

2548 Hall Citron.^ Hen. P/, 212 b. The Frenchmen, not 
able to abide the smart, and gaules of the arrowes, fled 
a pace. 

4 . A place rubbed bare ; an unsound spot, fault 
or flaw ; in early use also a breach. Now only 
iechn. 

2545 AscIIA^^ T oxof'k. fArb.) 1x4 A bowe ..not marred 
with knot, gaule^ wyndeshakc, wem, freate or pynche. 2603 
Knollf.s Hist. Turks (1621) 1105 'Ihey. .with great labour 
and indu.stnc repairing the breaches and gaules made by 
the arlillcrie. 2617 ^^ARKl1AM Cavnl. 11. 203 Being comd 
into some large and even hie-way, without cither rultes or 
gaules to occasion .stumbling. x6x8 W. Lawson AVxo Orc/i. 
4- Garden (1623) 53 Young twigs are tender, if boughs or 
armes touch and rub, if they arc .strong, they make great 
palls. 2639 (sec Fret ci." x]. 27*1 Kelly Sc. Prov. 

2X8 It is a good Tree that hailr neither Knap nor Gaw.' 
2^87 Angling ii. (i822)x2 Angling line. To make this 
line, .you arc to take care that your hair be round and clear, 
and free from galls, scales or frets. x88x ( 3 reeser Cun 
26S In the cheaper grades a few small shakes, galls, and 
want of figure are not accounted faults, 
b. 4SV. A fault, dike. 

2805 Forsyth Beauties Scott. II. 47ol*hc coal-field from 
Saltcoats to Gamock is cut Into three p.arts by two great 
dikes or natural walls ofwhinstone..hcrc termed galls. 

5 . A bare spot in a field or coppice (see Gall 


3). In the southern U.S. a spot where the soil 
has been washed away or exhausted. 

*573 Tusser Husb. Ii. (2878) 224 Bare plots full of gailes if 
ye plow ouerthwart, and compas it then, is a husbandlie 
part. 2710 Hilman Tusser Rediv. Jan. 7 Gauls are void 
Spaces in Coppices which serx-e for nothing but to entice the 
Caitel into it, to its great Damage. 2790 W. Marshall 
Midi. Co7inties II. 437 Gloss., Galls^ s'acant or bald places in 
a crop. 2823 Sir J. Collum Hist. Haxvstcd liardivick 
iii, Satul’galls, spots of sand in a field w-here water oozes, 
or, as we say, ‘spews up*; and lands xvhere such spots are 
frequent, are called galty lands. ^ 2879 Mess Jackson 
Shropsk. Word^bk.^ Gali..i^^a stiff, wet, ‘ unkind place 
in plough-land, 1B91 T. N. Pace Ole Virginia 140 The 
log cabin, set in a gall in the middle of an old field all 
grown up in .sassafras. 

1 6. Filth, impurity; Jig. ‘the offscourings’, 
refuse. Obs. [With galle ofer glet in the first 
quot., cf. early mod.Ger. voller galle iind glesz 
(Grimm), said of a rock full of unsound places. 
Cf. also Gall 7.] 

23. . E. E. AlUt. P. A. 1059 With-outen fylbe ojier galle 
o|7er glet. Jhid. C. 285 Tbaj I be gully of gyle as gaule of 
prophetes. 

7 . Co/iib.^ as f gall-rubbed a., rubbed in such a 
way as to be chafed ; gall-spot, a mark produced 
by chafing. 

1725 Bradley Pauu Diet. s.v. Bone SPavin, Take the 
Root of Elecampane . . wrap it’ in a Paper and roast it soft, 
and after it is *gall-rubb*d and chafed well, clap it on. 27x3 
Loud. Gaz. No. 5157/4 Some white *GaII-spots on her Withers, 
Gall (g 90 > Forms : 4-6 galle, 6-7 gaul(e, 
gawle, 8 gawl, 5-- gall. [a. F. galle = It. gala^ Sp. 
galla (in Minsheu galhd) :---L. galla the oak-apple, 
gall-nut ; Sp. has also agallal\ 

1 . An excrescence produced on trees, especially 
the oak, by the action of insects, chiefly of the 
genus Cynips. Oak-galls are largely used in the 
manufacture of ink and tannin, as well as in dyeing 
and in medicine. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. civ. (Tollem. MS.), 
The mall (Mandragora) baj> white leues. .and apples growe^ 
on ke leues, as gailes groweji on oken leues. c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 185/2 Galle of appulle, or o]>er frute (P. galle, oke 
appyll, gatla\ 2481 Caxton Myrr. i. xviii. 57 Neyther 
montayne ne valeye . . taketh not away fro iherthe his 
roundenesse no more than the galle leueth to be rounde 
for hts prickis. 2562 Turner Herbal w. 209 b, A gall is the 
fruite of an oke and specially of ibe Jefe. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 28 He shall know a fruilfull and 
fertile yeare, if he see in the Oke apples, commonly called 
Gals, a Flie engendred and bred. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 389 To these add pounded Galls, and Roses dry. 
2776-^ Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 11. 388 The balls, 
or galls upon the leave^ are occasioned by a small insect 
with four wings. 2842 TENm'SON Talking Oak 70, I swear 
(and else may insects prick Each leaf into a gall). 2869 (see 
Case shj 2 c). ^ 2882 Garden 24 Oct. 335/2 Another very 
interesting gall is the Artichoke gall.. so called from its 
somewhat resembling in form a Globe Artichoke. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as gall- 
knob \ also in the names of various insects pro- 
ducing galls, as gall-bectley -gnaly ^insecl, -huscy 
-mite y -moth y -wasp \ b. objective, gall-bcaringy 
-makingy-prodtuingod}(\s. Also gall-apple — sense 
I ; gall-leaf, a leaf upon which a gall is formed ; 
gall-oak, '}‘’tree, the oak {(Jucrcits tufecloria^ 
upon which are produced the galls of commerce ; 
gall-steep, * a bath of nutgalls, for the process 
of galling in Turkey-red dyeing' (Cassell)^ Also 
Gall-fly, Gall-nut. 

2612 Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 203 *Gall-apples 
or Gals is thereto a good medicine. 1828 De Qoinccy 
Toilette Hcbr. Lady in Blackiv, Mag. XXIII. 297 A pre- 
paration of vinegar and gall-apples, 1852 Layard Pop. A cc. 
Discov. Nincvehvx. 2f7The valley of Berwari is well wooded 
with the ’‘gall-bearing oak. 2759 B. Stillingfl. Ecch. Nat. 
in Misc. Tracis (1762) 86 When the *gall-insect called 
cynips, has fixed her eggs in the leaves oFan oak, the wound 
of the leaf swells. xSpx L. F. Day Nat. in Omam. it. 23 
In the poplar too, the prominent *gall-knob at the base of 
the Je-if-staJk is distinctly characteristic. 2865 E. Peacock 
in Athenxum 18 Mar. 388 When this happens, the “gall- 
leaves become prominent objects. x868 Wood Homes 
without H. xxvL 505 There are also “galbroaking insects 
among the Diptera. x88x Miss Ormerod Matt, luj. Ins, 
279 The diseased growths formed of irregular masses of twigs 
. . are caused by this “GaU-mitc. 2597 Gcrarue Herbal 
Table Eng, Names, *Ga!I tree, and “Gall oke with his kinds. 
183s Booth DiVZ, 91 The Qucrcus insccti/era, or 

Gatl-oak, is a native of Asia. 2859 Darwin Orig. Spec, 
i. (2872) 6 The complex and extraordinary out-growths 
which invariably follow from che insertion of a minute drop 
of poison by a “gall-producing insect. 

Gall (ggl), Forms ; 5-7 gall©, 6 guall, 

I 6-7 gaule, 6-9 gaul, 7-8 gawl, 6-9 Sc. gaw, 6- 
gall. [f. Gall app. orig. a back-formation 
from Galled ppl. a.- ; the sense may have been 
influenced by association with OF, galler * to gall, 
fret, itch ; also, to mb, scrape, scrub, claw, scratch 
where it itclieth* (Cotgr.).] 

1 . irans. To make sore by chafing or rubbing. ■ 
exeats Promp. Parv. 2B5/2 GaUyn.ormakegallyd, struma. 
2530 Palsgr. sfe/r, I galle a horse backe with sadell or 
othenvyse, je refotdle. Ibid.^ I gall, as one dothe his 
buttockes with rydyng, je me eseorche let fesses. 160* 
Shaks. Ham. v. i. 153 The toe of the Pesant comes so ncere 
fhe heeles of our Courtier, bee galls his Kibe. x6o6 tr. Du 
Mont’s Vcy. Levant 34 My Horse, who was gall'd under 
the Saddle-Bow. 2703 MaxoN Mech. Exerc. aoi 'The }*o!e 


. .may draw, .your Thigh against the underside of the Cheek 
of the Lathe, and . . Gawl, and also tire your Thigh. 2782 
CowpER 76 Ihe snorting beast began to trot. Which 

gall’d liim in his seat. 2822 Joanna_ Baillie Met. Leg., 
Columbus xlii. Base irons his noble pris’ner gall. 2844 Alb. 
Smith Mr. Ledbury Iv. (1686) j68 [His] feet were some- 
what galled with the hard walking of the previous days. 

D. 7 o gall oJf\ to rub off, remove by chafing. 

2^2 Marston Ant. ft Mel. ii. Wks. 2856 I. 21 Her wit 
stings, blisters, gailes off the skinne. Loud. Gaz. No. 

1220/4 A dapple gray Gelding., the hair being gauled off of 
his breast, by drawing in a Coach. ^ 2694 Ibid. No. 3027/4 
The hair is galled off from the off Thigh and Ribs. 

2 . To fret or injure (inanimate objects) by nibbing 
or contact. 

2600 Hakluyt Voy. Ill, 66 The Gabrieli . . bad her Cable 
gauld asunder with a piece of driuing yce. 26x8 W. Law son 
New Orch. ^ Garden (1623) 22 You .shall see the tops of 
trees nibd off, their sides galled like a galled horses backe. 
1693 Evelyn De la Quint, Compl. Card, xp hlake several 
holes in the Earth with some Iron-Pin ., but withal so cau- 
tiously, as not to gall any of the Roots. 2793 Trans. Soe, 
Arts XI. 21 We .. cut out every branch jhat was decayed 
or galled. 2796 C. Marshall Garden, vni. (1813) xo6 Take 
care to fix the stake firmly, and to tie the tree so with a 
firm hay band that it may not easily get galled. 

*i‘ 3 . To break the surface of, produce furrows or 
cavities in (ground,soil); tofret or wash away. Obs, 

■ * 577"®7 Holinshed Chron. III. 2223/2 Three men riding 
vpon the causeie, being then ouerflowne . . chanced to come 
into a place where the water had galled awaie the earth. 
2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 537 The light sands In 
many places gauled deepe with the wind, wonderfully 
troubleth the wearie pa.ssengers. 2692 Ray Crcniwi 1. 
(1704) 203 It would gall the ground, wash aw'ay Plants by 
the Roots, overthrow Houses. 

4 . Jig. To vex, harass, oppress^ (Chiefly said of 
a metaphorical ‘yoke’, ‘fetters’, or ‘harness’.) 

26x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. i. § 12. 232 The neckes of 
mortall men hauing been neuer before gawled with the yoke 
of forraine dominion. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 484 
Long and heavily did the Tartar yoke gall the neck of 
Russia, a 2839 Praed Poems (1864) 11 . 129 And though its 
links be firmly set, I never. found them gall me yet. 2863 
Geo. Euot Romola i. xvi, Our old Florentine trick of 
choosing a new harness when the old one galls us. 

5 . To harass or annoy in warfare (esp. with 
arrows or shot). 

2548 Hall Chron,y Hen. Vly 224 b, The dastarde people 
. . galled and wounded with the shot of the arrowes. 
*S77"^7 Holinshed Chron. III. 966/s With shot of the 
English archers were so curried and galled that they were 
driuen to retire. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (162X) 535 As 
much as they could shunned to encounter their enemies 
with their horsemen, labouring only to gaule them with 
shot. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 446 Flights of Arrows 
from the Parthian Bows, When from afar they gaul em- 
battel’d Foes, 2732 J, Gray Gunnery Pref. 17 By these 
engines tliey gauled the enemy at a distance. 2824 Scott 
Ld. of Isles I. .Nxlx, Where bowmen might in ambush wait, 
..To gall an entering foe. 2865 ^L Arnold Ess. Crit. vu. 
(2875) 270 The surrounding multitudes galled them from a 
distance with a cloud of arrows. 

6. To harass or annoy mentally, render sore m 
spirit, irritate. 

2573 Karvey Letterdk. (Camden) iF So that I have 
not yit bene so courst and gald in our own Hous, as I am 
like hereafter to be pincht and nipt in the Regent Hous. 
*597 Wontcomerie c7/r»yjV •S’/rtf 1205 Quhen Hope was 
gawd into the quick. x6zx Burton Anat. Met, i. it. iv. iv- 
ig6 iMany men are as much gauled with a calumny, scurnle 
& biller test, a libel, a pasquill .. as with any misfortune 
whatsoeuer, 2703 Rowe Fair Penit. i. i. 120 Ere long I 
mean to meet ’em Face to Face And gaul ’^em with my 
Triumph, 1791 Boswell Johnson T^Iay an. 1738, Cramped 
and galled by narrow circumstances, 2831 Lytton Codol- 
P/tin 4 You will delight to gall their v.'inities. 

f lb. intr. To gall at : to scoff at, Obs. 

. *599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. L 77, I haue scene you gleeking 
and galling at this Gentleman twice or thrice. 

7 . Ittlr. To become sore or chafed, f Aho Jg. 

26x4 B. JoNSON Barth. Fair 11. i, Thou 'It gall between 
the tongue and the teeth, with fretting. X’jzt Ramsay El. 
Patic Bimie 88 He gaw’d fou sair. 2737 Bracken Ear- 
riery Impr. (1756) J. 332, I .. am very apt to gall and 
have the Skin fretted off. Ibid. II. 261 A young Horse’s 
Back, .will fret, gall, and be full of Warbles, with even the 
least Journey. 

f D, ? To crack. (Cf. Gallj ^.2 4.) Obs.rarc''^- 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) L 515 The wood 
looked well, and did not seem to gall or w.arp so much a< 
Fir of the same age and seasoning would have done. 

Gall (g^l), [f. Gall irons. Dydttg- 

To impregnate ■with .a decoction of galls. 

2581 (cf. Galled///. / r.-'J. 28*2 Isfi.soN .SV. * 5 ; 

Silk is dyed black as follows. After boiling it with soap, 
it is galled, and afterwards washed. 2853 Uri: Dict.^ Arts 
1. 180 For the dyeing of raw silk black, it is galled in the 
cold, with the bath of galls which has already served for tJic 
black of boiled silk. 

Gallace : see Galace. 

Gallage, Gallaglass, Gallande, obs. (!■ 
Gaiosh, Galloolass, Gallon. 

Gallant (gse'lant, galx'nt), o. nnd sh. Forms: 
4-6 Ealaunt(e, 5-S ealont(e, 5-6 Si-, galland, (> 
gallants, .aunt, -aunde, 6- gallant, [a. I'. 
galaiit (recorded from the 14th c.), pa. pple of OF. 
SaUrlo m.ake merrj', make a show, (connected will: 
gale merrymakings It., Sp. gala-, sec Gale sbl- 
and GAL.t). The early senses of the adj. in Fr. are : 

‘ d.ashing, spirited, bold’ (obsolete in Fr., but the 
source of the prevailing sense in mod.Kng.) : ‘gay in 
ap2rearance, handsome, gaily attired’; and ‘fitted 
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for the pleasures of society, attractive in manners, 
courteous, polished *. The last of these gave rise in 
mod.Fr. to the specialized senses ‘politely attentive 
to women’, and ‘amorous, amatory’, which were 
adopted into Eng. in the 17 th c., and are usually 
distinguished by the accentuation galla'nt. The 
\i,gixlantey courteous, honourable, and galanie, 
gaily dressed, ^galan^galano gaily dressed, 

seemed to have been adopted from French. The 
use as sb., which is recorded in Eng. somewhat 
earlier than. the adjectival use, was adopted from 
'‘Fr., in which language all the senses of the sb. had 
been developed. 

The origin of the OFr. verb gater is disputed. The view 
of Diez, that it was f. the OHG. Gole, wanton, 

is now abandoned, as the norni.a! Central French form on 
that supposition should begin with j ; the form ^alcr (for 
winch waler occurs as a variant) points to an original 
initial iv. Hence most recent scholars regard the vb. as ad. 
OHG. walldn to wander, go on pilgrimage ; but the transi- 
tion of sense offers difficulties that are not fully cleared up.] 

A. adj. 

1. Gorgeous or shoivy in appearance, finely- 
dressed, smart, arch. 

c 1420 Lydg. Assevib. Gods 296 Then was there set the 

f od Cupido, All fresshe & galaunt & costlew in aray. 1508 
‘iSTiER 7 Pcnit. Ps. cxxx. Wks. (1876) 203 By wantones-^e 
of wordes, by wanton lokes, galant apparayle of thy body, 
[etc.] xss* Robjnson tr. Mores Utop. 11. (189s) 132 The 
houses be curiously builded, after a gorgiouse and gallaunt 
sort. 1578 T. N. iT.Coiiq. IV. India 139 The Mexican brought 
. .garments of Gotten exceeding gallant. 1589 R. Robinson 
Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 2 .\nd in a galland garden 
stood this famous Dame.' 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. Ixxi. 
302 On the top of the stalke standeth a most gallant 
flower verie double. 1598 Barret Theor. IVarres 11. i. 20 
He shall alwaies go gallant and well armed. 2617 Markham 
Caval. VI. 35 The brauelier will your horses maine or taile 
curie, .and the gallanter it will appeare to the beholders. 
1665-76 Rea Flora 75 It beareth the biggest, doublest, and 
gallaniest flower of all the double Daffodils. 1671 J-ond. 
Gas. No. 544/3 She appeared extraordinary rich and gallant, 
being adorned with great quantities of Pearls, and other 

5 recious stones. 1794 Burns Son^^ Young Jaittie, Young 
amie, nride of a’ the plain, Sae gallant and sae gay a swain. 
xBog w. Irving Knickerb. iii. iv. (1849) 1 must confess 

these gallant garments were rather short. 1897 Daily 
.V-rttij 30 Mar. 5/3 The Lord Mayor of Dublin, accom- 
panied by the High Sheriff and the Town 'Clerk, gallant 
jn scarlet robes, ermine trimmed. 

+ b. Of language: Full of showy expressions, 
ornate, specious. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 77 The armes with whiche le- 
cherye warrelh ebastyte ben yongthe beaulte queynt ves* 
tures and galaunt faUnede. 2552 Huloet, Gaye or galaunt 
speach, pkaUratus senuo. 

t2. Of women: Fine-looking, handsome. Obs. 

X552HUC.O&T, Galaunt wench, 2579 h'ii.y Euphucs 
(Arb.) 51 This gallant girle, more faire then fortunate, and 
yet more fortunate then faithful. 2613 Withers Abuses 
Strips iV/iipt II. ii, Some gallant Lasse along before him 
sweeps. ? 1650 Don Bcllianis 173 The gallant Prince&s 
Persiana. 

+ 3. Suited to fashionable society; indulging in 
social gaiety or display; attractive in manners, 
polished, courtier-like. Obs. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poeins xix. 6 Gif I be galland, lusty and 
blyth. 2548 Latimer Ploxtghers (Arb.) 25 Thei hauke, 
thei hunt, thei card, they dyce, they pasiyme in theyr 
prelacies with galaunte eenllemcn. 2583 Stubbes A fiat. 
Abus. 1. (1879) 98 He is but a beast that, .would abstaine 
from such gallant pastyme. 

absoi. 1645 Waller O/ her Chauiber 15 The Gay, the 
wise, the gallant, and the grave. 

4. loosely i as a general epithet of admiration or 
praise : Excellent, splendid, ‘ fine \ ‘ grand \ Cf. 
Brave a. 3 . Now rare exc. with mixture of sense 
J or 3 . 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Pron. (1552) 24 Nothynge is so 
galaunt, so excellent, that can longe content the mynde. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 84 It was a gallant sight, to behold 
the army standing so imbaltelled in the field. 2642 French 
Distill. V. (1651) 124 A few drops., put into any Wine giveth 
it a gallant relish. 1649 J. H. Motion to Pari. Adv. Learn. 
j6 Our Accademies .. teach ., the gallantest Theories of 
knowledge. 1662 R- Mathew Vnl. Alch. § 33. 29 He 
presently fell asleep, and also into a gallant breathing sweat. 
1676 J. Cooke Marro'iu Ckirurg. 819 Camphore . . given in 
cooling Juleps, .is gallant to quench violent heat in Malign 
Fevers. 1724 Df, Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 78 Here was 
also a stable of gallant horses. 2812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 
185 A fox was run on Saturday., in a very gallant style. 
2851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iv. (1858) 174 They played 
for gallant stakes— the bold men of those days. 

b. often used as an admiring epithet for a ship : 
‘ Noble stately ; now usually with mixture of sense 
5 and some notion of personification. 

2583 Stanyhurst AEneis i. (Arb.) 21 Three gallant vessels. 
x6io Shaks. Temp. v. i. 237 Our royall, good, and gallant 
Ship. 2757 Gray A’rtrrf II. ii, In gallant trim the gilded vessel 
goes. 17^ Cowper My Mother's Piet. 88 A gallant bark 
from Albion’s coast. 2838 Prescott Ferd. ♦j* Is. II. 11. iv. 
450 A more gallant and beautiful armada never before 
(Quitted the shores of Spain. 2868 Gladstone Juy. Muudi 
ii. (1870) 55 We may consider the name of the ship Argo as 
meaning..' stout ’, able to do battle with the waves, as we 
now say a good or a gallant ship. 

5. Chivalrously brave, full of noble daring. 

2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy iv. iv. 26 And there is my Lord of 
Worcester, And a Head of gallant Warriors, Noble Gentle- 
men. 2597 ~ - Hen. IVy HI. ii. 68. 2621 Coryat Cru- 
dities 236 Like a peerelesse Monarch garded with many 


jegions of the gallantest Worthies. 2663 Butler Hud. i. 
ii. 249 The gallant Bruin marchM next him. 2723 Steele 
Guardian No, 18 F 6 Our galant countryman, Sir Philip 
Sydney. 2769 yunius Lett. xv. 64 Ibese gall.ant, welt- 
disciplined troops. 1781 Gibbon DecL 4* Fall III. 172 The 
gallant answer which checked the arrogance of that ambitious 
rince. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 111. 639 He. . 
ad all the parts and qualities of a gallant soldier. 2859 
Smiles Self-Help i. (18&) 10 The gallantest of British sea- 
men. x868 Milman St. Pauls 426 Sherlock made a gallant 
defence. 

quasi-rtrfb. 2590 Shaks. Mids, N. i. ii. 25 (Qo.) A louer 
that kils himselfe, most gallant [2623 gallantly], for loue. 

b. Used, esp. in parliamentary language, as the 
conventional epithet of a military or naval officer. 

287s Lucy Diary Tivo Part. (2885) I. 49 The gallant 
captain always begins to address the House in a breathless, 
gasping manner. Ibid. 82 The hon. and gallant gentleman. 

6 . (Usually galla'stt). Markedly polite and 
attentive to the female sex. 

a 2680 Butler Rem. (2759) I. 226 Th’ antique Sage, 
that was gallant t* a Goose. 2728-46 Thomson Spring 584 
The gay troops begin In gallant thought to plume the 
painted wing. 2732 Pore Ep. Bathurst 307 Gallant and 
gay in Clivedeas proud alcove. The bowV of wanton 
Shrewsbury and love. 1754 Richardson Graudison (2782) 
VI. xxiv. 137 Sir Charles fell immediately into the easiest 
(shall I say the gallantest ^ the most agreeable conversa- 
tion. 2798 Jane Austen Northang, Abb. xiu, The general 
attended her himself to the street-door, saying cverjnhing 
gallant as they went down stairs. 

7. (Usually Ofor pertaining to (sexual) 

love, amorous, amatory. Now somewhat rare, 

\ 2673 Drvden Marr. a la Mode m. i, The Billets doxix.. 

I are so' French, so gallant, and so iendre. 2724 Swift 
; Corinna 29 Her common-place book all gallant is.. She 
pours it out in Aialantis. 1774 Chf.sterf. LetL (1792) I. 

I Ixvi. 185 A little gallant history, which must contain a great 
j deal of love . . the subject must be a love affair. 1849 
! Ticknor Span. Lit. II. xxLv. 529 note. Some of the contents 
; of which are too gallant to be very nun-like. 

8 . Comb.^ as gallanUhearted^ -minded adjs. ; 

I + gallant-springing ‘ growing u}) in beauty * 

\ (Schmidt). 

' *594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iv. 227 When gallant springing 

; braue Plantagenet .. was sirucke dead by^ thee. 2598 
Barret Theor. IVarres Pref. 5 All gallant minded gentle- 
men. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxxii. His hopes of the 
generous, handsome, gallant-hearted youth.. began to fade. 
B. sb. 

1. A man of fashion and pleasure; a fine gentle- 
man. (Sometimes with added notion of A. 5 .) arch, 
2388 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 274 Galaunics [are] purs penyles. 
2430-40 Lydg. Bochas v. xxv. (1554) 138 b, Thei toke a 
galaunt, borne of lowe linage, Called Prompalus . . .'^nd 
affirmed . . how he was sonne and iust heire in substance 
To Epiphanes, 2523 Douglas AEneis ix. iii. 200^ Ilkane 
ane hundreth fallowys reddy boun Of joung gallandis. 2^98 
Barcklcv P'elic. Man (1631) 622 Though the gallants think 
thee rude, because in all things thou doest not imitate them. 
1627 Drayton Agincrt, cc.xciv, That braue French Gallant, 
when the fight began. Whose lease of Lackies ambled by 
his side, Himselfe a Lacky now most basely ran. 2633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 608 All the stout gallants of Juda-a 
do roare and lament. 1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 168 
The streets are full of gallants. 1684 Bunyan rilgr. n. 
Introd. 89 Brave Galants do my Pilgrim hug and love. 2729 
D’Urfev Pills V. 349 Ye Side-Box Gallants, whom the 
vulgar call Beaus. *789 Burns SongYo^X. Wks, (Globe) 
251 My Harry was a gallant gay, 28x0 Scott Lady of L. 
I. iv. And many a gallant, stayed per-forcc. Was fain lo 
breath his faltering horse. 2828 — F. Pf. Perth ii, The 
young gallants of the Royal Court. 1874 Green 
vii. § 5. 389 Gallants gambled away a fortune at a sitting, 
i-b. Of a woman: A fashionably altired beauty. 
<•1550 Lusty yxtvcntus Civ b, Now by the masse 1 per- 
ceyue that she is a gallaunde. i6o5 Dekker Sev. Sxnnes 
Induct. (Arb.) 8 Thou [London] that wert before the only 
Gallant and Minion of the world. 2662 Peiys Diary a, 
Sept., She would fain be a gallant. 

1 2. Used in the vocative as a courteous mode of 
address, es'p, in plural ; =‘ Gentlemen Also with 
playful or scmi-ironical tonc,asin/'///y^< 7 //c«/— 

• this fine fellow’. Obs, 

c 2470 Henry Wallace vni, 2022 Had we 5on gallandis 
doun, On the playn ground, thai wald mor sobyr be. c 2489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymou xxii. 477 Reynavvde called ten of 
his folke and sayd to thej’m, * Galantes [Fr. Barons], goo fet 
me the duke rj'chard 2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. 21 Then 
suddanelie my keipar to me said. Ascend galland. 2591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, lii. ii. 41 God morrow Gallants, want ye 
Corn for Bread ? 2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. 11. vi. 162 
Whereby the indifferentReader may percelue with what pre- 
pared hatred, and prepensed malice this Gallant was affected. 
2669 Dryddn Tyrannic Love Epil. xx Gallants, look to 't. 
2724 Pope Epil. to * Jane Shore* 24 Faith, gallants, board 
with saints, and bed with sinners. 1820 Scoyr Lady of L. v. 
xvix, Exclaim not, gallants ! question not. 

•fb. pi. One’s (military) follower. Obs. 

2526 Skelton Pfagnyf 1526 Galba, whom his galantys 
garde for agaspe. iSSS J- Proctor Hist. Wyat's Rebctl. 
in Arb, Garner VIIL 49 Being roughly charged therewith 
by Wyat and others his gallants. 

3. ■ (Sometimes galla-nt.) One who pays court 
to ladies, a ladies’ roan. Now somewhat rare. 
Also, a lover; in a bad sense, a paramour. 

a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (x86S) 65 He toke alle her iuelh'S 
and rynges that was geuen her by galauntj’s forto haue liad 
her to do foly, 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. ii. i. 22 One that is 
well-nye worne to peeces with age To show himselfe a yong 
Gallant, 16^ Chas. H in Julia Cartwright Henrietta of 
Orleans (1894) 253 A handsome face without mony has but 
few galants, upon the score of marriage. 2691 Drvden 
j K. Artkxtr Epil. 42 And he that likes the music and the 


play Shall be my favourite gallant to-day. 270S Brti, Apollo 
No. 31, 3/2 And loose a Gallant by resenting a kiss. 2773 
H. W.alpole Lett, to Plann {18571 VI. 20 Pride was their 
mother, and whoever she laid them to, Hypocrisy .was 
her galant,^ 2774 Goldsm. Rctal. 65 His gallants are all 
faultless, his women divine. — Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 290 
When the female [pigeon] admits the addresses of a new 
gallant. 2875 Fortkum Plajolica vii. 63 Small plates, .which 
it was then the fashion for gallants to present, filled with 
preserves or confetti, to ladies. 2886 A. Arnold \n Academy 
28 Dec. 404 How few nowadays use the word ‘gallant* lo 
describe a lady’s man. 

4 . Given by Gerarde as the name of. a kind of 
•Anemone. 

^ 2597 Ov.^KV.viv: Herbal Table Eng. Names, Gallant, that 
is Anemone, Windflower. <21667 Skinner Etymol. Bot.% 
Gallant, Anemone, sic dicta ob eximiam florum pulchri- 
ludinem. 

+ 6. Naut. A name formerly applied to ‘ all flags 
borne on the'mizen-mast’ (Adm. brnyth). Cbs. 
Gallant (galK-nt, gre-lant), v. [f. the adj.] 

I. (V stressed ^fz*//tz«/.) 

.'1. ihir. To play the gallant or dandy, to ‘cut 
a dash’. io gallant it. rare. 

2608 MachinDw;//^. Knt. i. B 3 b, Be patient W’ench, and 
thou shall shortly see me gallant it with the best. 2888 Light- 
hall Vug. Seigneur As Papal Zouave, he embarked for 
Rome to gallant in voluminous trousers on four sous a day. 

^*2. trans. To make gallant or fine, to deck out in 
a showy manner. Obs. 

2624 J. Cooke Tu Qtiogxie I 3 b, Enter Bubble gallanted. 
Bxib. How Apparell makes a man respected ; the very 
children in the streete do adore mee. 

II. (Usually stressed galla'nt.) 

3. intr. To play 'the gallant, flirt, dally zoith. 
Also to gallant it. 

2744 E. Heywood Female Spectator (2748) I. 97 She . . 
gallants it with every pretty fellow she comes in company 
with. 1749 Garrick Wks. 1798 1. 17 I’ll laysix to four 

that he has been gallanting with some of the beauties of 
antiquity. 2809 Mar. Edgeworth x. Captain 

Jemmison went on shore to .. spend his time in great dissi- 
pation . . eating, dressing, dancing, gallanting. 1859 Sala 
Tiv. round Clock (1861) 71 Now we are in Horace Walpole’s 
time, and the macaroni-cynic of Strawberry Hill is gallant- 
ing in the Mall with Lady Caroline Petersham. 2B88 Snod- 
grass Heine's Wit. etc. (ed. 2) 208 Nor. .did he gallant 
with the crowned relatives of the Ceesars. 

^ transf. 276* Stevenson Crazy Tales 27 A Horse gallant- 
ing with a ^^are, 2847 Blachvj. Mag. LXII. 666 Small must 
have been the population, when these. .great inexpressibles, 
gallanted with the ladies’ large hoop farthingales, 
b. To gad about idly, ‘ gallivant Sc, 

2804 Tarras Poems 243 In kirk.yard drear they may 
gallant, An’ mak his turf their fav’nte haunt. 2822 Galt 
Steam-boat vii. 141 It is . . believed . . that the witches are 
in ihepracticeorgallanting over field and flood., in the shape 
of cati.and mawkins, xSzs-So Jamieson s.v.. Women who 
gad about idly, and with the appearance of lightness, in 
the company of men, are said to gallant with them. 

4. Irans. To play the gall.'int to (a woman), pay 
court or lover-like attentions to, flirt with. 

• 2672 J. Lacy Dumb Lady in. 37, I find the Doctor has 
amindtagallant me. 1769 P/isc. in Ann. Reg. 16S/1 Abhes 
are always gallanting the ladles. iBiy Mak. Edgeworth 
Harrington (1832) 151 He was gallanting the Polish lady. 
2865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xvi. iii. vl. 265 That young Durch- 
laucht, .whom we saw gallanting the little girl. .some_ years 
ago. 2883 A. Dobson Fielding vii. 181 When he visits a 
friend or gallants the ladies. 

transf. 2727 Cibber Non-furor ir, He us’d lo make the 
]\Iaids lock up the Turky-cocks every Saturday Night, for 
fear they should gallant the Hens on a Sunday, c 2850 
Arab. Nis. (Rtldg.) ix The cock, .was gallanting one of his 
hens. 

+ b. To caress (a hand) gallantly. Obs. 

2672 Drvden Assignation m. j, I have tried every bar 
[of the grate] many a fair time over.; and at last have lound 
out one, where a hand may get through, and be gallanted. 

6. esp. To act as cavalier or escort to (a lady), lo 
attend or conduct (her) to some place. 

2690 Crownc Eng. Friar 1. 4 Young Ranter talks to her, 
gallantstoher coach, follows her home. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. 
Prov. Husb. III. i, I'he ladles, .wanted you to help gallant 
them. 28x4 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) I. 
280 The. .House of Commons, where we were gallanted by 
balf^ a dozen members. 2872 Geo. Eliot Mtddlcm. 1, 
Ladislaw gallants her about sometimes. 

b. In a wider sense : To conduct, escort, convey. 
x8o6W. Irving in (1864) 1. 270 Show ihis scrawl 

to nobody, but gallant it, as quick as possible, to the fire. 
2807-8 — Salmag. (1824) 196 His first care, on making 
a new acquaintance, is lo gallant him to old Cockloft’.s. 
1827 Lady Granville Lett. (28941 1. 229 Mr. Agar Ellis, 
whom I invited, carried there, and gallanted about. 2841 
Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xxxvii. 46 'J'he one 
[buffalo] which I saw fit to gallant over the plain alone. . 
led me a hard chase. 2854 Hawthorne Etxg. Note-bks. 
(1883) I. 441 The little black steamer. .sometimes gallanting 
a tall ship in and out. 

-1*6. To gallant a fan. a. (see quot. <2 1700). b. 

(? a misapprehension.) To handle or manipulate a 
fan. Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, Gallant a Fan, to break 
it with Design, on Purpose to have the., Favour to Present 
a better. 2722 Addison Sped. No. tc2 r 20, eac 
young Gentlemen the whole Art of Gallanting - J 

I have several little plain Fans made for tins , 

Expence. 1748 Richardson Clarissa |i8n) V. 503 Ch^lotte 

EalLtingherfan.andswimmingovcrthe noorwi ficutlou^ch- 

ingit. 17S4 - Cram/isonliSii) =4 Galantingherfan. 

Hence Gallanting vb!. sb and///, a. 
i 6«4 Brnrn HuJ. n. I nilher bopd I should no 

more Hear from you o’ th’ gallantmg score. 1707 Ai/!csr. 
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vpon Ridicule 133 Amours, Adventures, gallanting Stories. 
* 7*5 Davies Brit. I. 21 The Gallanting Pamph- 

let stiled The 'Pastime of Pleasure. 1797 i^lonthly Mag, 
III. 537 He wasofa gallanting turn, although he only made 
love to old ladies. 1819 J. H. Vaux I\Jejn, II. 30 She 
would, by artful gallanting with a gentleman, facilitate 
my design upon his pockets. 3830 Galt Z^awriV 7 '. ii. xi. 
(1849) 77 To spend money in such gallanting was a thing 
I had never thought o£ 1869 Latest Ne^vs 10 Oct. 6 
Young men who do their gallanting away from the city. 
Gallantee, var. Galanty. 

Ga'Uauth.ood. rare-^. [f. Gallant sb. + 
-HOOD.] ‘ Gallants ’ collectively, chivalry’. 

1881 Palgrave l^is. Ens. 134 Half our best treasures of 
gallanthood there, with axe and wdth glaive. 

+ Gallantijfy, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Gallant + 
-(i)fy.] trans. (See quot.). 

1672 J. \jhZY DumbLady \.6 Isa. Sirrah, talk of poisoning 
my children, and IMhave theeso gallantified. Dr. Gallanti- 
fied? prethee v/hat’s that, Wife? Isa. To be gallantified, is 
to be soundly cudgel’d, sirrah. 

Gallantine, var. Galantine. 
t Ga’llantise. Obs. [a. OF. galantise, f. 
galant Gallant a . : see -ice.] Gallantry, gallant 
bearing, courtliness. 

c 1520 Treat. Gatauat (i860) 12 Our gentylnes for 
galaunlyse haue we lefte there. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 
152 The thousand slippery sleightes of Loves gallantise. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas vi. 906 Whom all the Showes 
of State.. Gray*headed Senate and Youth’s gallantise 
Grac’t not so much, as onely this Device. 1596 Life 
Scanderbeg 10 The gallantise and bravery of thy youth. 

t Gallantish, a. Sc. Obs. [f. Gallant sb. or a. 
+ -ISH.] V Fond of display. 

x8o3 Bruce Diss.Suprem. in Life Knox (1813) 1 . 421 A 
weak, fickle, freakish, bigotled gallantish or imperious woman. 

t Gallantrssimo. Obs. rare. \p..\\..galanHs- 
swiOy superl. of galante Gallant a.] As a mode 
of address = Most gallant sir ! 

1684 J. Lacy Sir H. Buffoon ii. ii, But why, my Gallantis- 
simo’s, do you not address to the rich Heiresses? 

Gallantize (gcelantoiz), v. Now rai-e. [f. 
Gallant + -ize. Cf. F. galantiscr to treat with 
gallantly^] 

1. intr. To play the gallant; esp.in to gallantize it. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. v. (1632) 490 So they may 

gallantize and flush it in noveltie, i6ix Cotgr,, se Gor- 
eiasery to flaunt, braue, or gallantize it. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), To Gallaniizey to play the Gallant. *807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag, (1824) 325 They do ponder on noughte but 
how to gallantize it at balls, routs, and fandangoes. 

2. trails. To play tlie gallant to {z woman) ; to 
court. 

1728 Morgan Algiers 11 . iii. 239 The meanest.. never 
furnish their Visitors with such opportunities of gallantizing 
their wives, as the French and other Novelists, .would 
insinuate. 1^36 Eliza Stanley tr. Nisi. Prince Titi 22 
A certain Privy Counsellor, who.. gallantised all the young 
Girls he came near. 1872 Lytton Parisiofis ix. iii, There 
was a gal.. whom I gallantised. 

Gallantly (gtedantli, galce’ntli), adv. [f. 
Gallant a. + -lt -.] In a gallant manner. 

1. In gorgeous style, showily. 

1552 Latimer Frttiif. Semt. (1575) it 148 Our Clergj’mcn 
whiche go so gallauntly now a dayes. I heare say that some 
ofthemweareVeluetsnoesandVeluetslyppers, 1582 Breton 
Flourish on Fancy (Grosart) 17/1 Thus snail you see her Bed 
and Chamber, brauely deckte : And every' roome . .set out in 
each respect, so gallantlie. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks 
(1621) 1260 A gard of an hundred tall souldiours, gallantly 
apparelled all in blew. 3650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. no On 
her \yedding-day, how gallantly does she come forth as 
a Bride adorned^^for her husband? *753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. iii. xxxii. 139 A party of fifty persons, gallantly 
dressed, well mounted and armed. i8sx Longf. Gold. Leg. 
m. In front of Cathedraf 23 A crowd. .Gaily and gallantly 
arrayed 1 

2. In an excellent manner, splendidly, finely. 

3552 Huloet, Galauntly, belle, follite. pollucibiUter. 

3588 Greene Pandosto (1^7) 23 Which attire became her 
so gallantly, as shee seemed to be the Goddesse Flora her 
selfe. 3719 Dc Foe Crusoe ii. ix, They were gallantly armed. 
3838 L. E. Landon Leg. Teignniouth ii, And gallantly the 
white s.'iils swept On, on before the wind. 

3. In a brave or spirited manner, courageously, 
heroically. 

3590 SiiAKs. Mids. K. 1. ii. 25 (Fo.) A Louer that kills 
himsclfe most gallantly for loue, 1653 Sir E. Nicholas in 
N. Papers (Camden) n.37 Lo. TafFan.sweared gallantly that 
he appeared not there as a talc*carrier. a 3674 Clarendon 
Hist. Keb. vin. § 14 The foot behaved themselves very 
gallantly. 3774 Fletcher Doctr. Grace ff fustice Wks. 
1795 IV. 195 They fought gallantly for many glorious 
truths. 3839 James Louis AV/’, I. 157 The place was 
gallantly defended.. by the garrison. 1856 Froudd /AV/. 
J£ng. I, 357 " 7 'hrcnten such things to rich and dainn* folk, 
which have their hope in this world’, answered Elston, 
g.allantly, ‘ wc fear them not’. 

4. With courtesy or politeness, esp. in the 
exaggerated style of a gallant or courtier ; in recent 
use, only of beliaviour towards women. 

i6tr CoTCR., .. gallantly, like a gallant. 

169* Dryden .S'/. F.Z'reviont's F.ss. 34 3 One may say seriously 
of it, what .has been gallantly said of I.ove, ‘All other 
Pleasures arc not worth its I’ains’. 1765 H. Walpole 
Otranto v. (i79S> 83 The latter retired .. gallantly telling 
the piince, tlint his daughter should amuse his liighncss, 
until himself could attend him, 1800 Mrs. Hi-iivin* Mour. 
inxy Pam. I. 253 Lord Wilmington, snatching her luind, 

f iillantly xiressctf it to his lips. 38x4 Scott JFav. xy, 
laol vor said, verj' gallantly, he would never raise his 
hand against a grey head that was so much respected as 


my father’s. 1865 Miss Clayton Cruel Fort. IL 268 The 
Colonel.. gallantly conducted her to the door, 
Gallantness feK-lantnes). 'Now rare. [f. 
Gallant a. + -ness.J The quality or state of being 
gallant, in various senses. 

CI4SO in Rel. Ant. I. 73 Sum pepyl that levyn now on 
dayes, Ar mekyl set on galantnesse. 1555 Eden Decades 
209 margin. Their galantnes in the warres. 1575 Turberv. 
Faulconrie 252 His gadding moode and gaJlantnesse of 
minde. 3608-11 Bp. Hall Epist. vi. vi, In gallantnesse of 
spirit without baughtinesse. a 3639 W. Whateley FrotO’ 
types I. xix. (1640) 1^2 Any gallantnesse of attire or house- 
roome. a 3652 J. smith Set. Disc. ix. 432 That bravery 
and gallantness . . is nothing else but the swelling of their 
own unbounded pride and vain-glor>% 3706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Gallantry, or Gallantness, courteous Behaviour, 
Genteelness. . ; Courtship ; also Braverj', remarkable cour- 
age. 372X-92 Bailey, Gallantness, Intrigue or Amour; 

f Gallantrizej Obs. rare. [f. Gallantut 
+ -IZE.] Only in To gallanlrize ill to indulge one's 
propensity for gallantry. = Gallantize. 

0x693 Urquhart Rabelais m. viii. 71 The more flaunt- 
ingly to gallantrize it \w\%. pour plus gorgias estre]. 
Gallantry (gtedantri). [ad. F. galanterie, 
f. galant Gallant a. and sb . : see “EIiy.J 
fl. Gallants collectively; gentry, fashionable 
people. Obs. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. 111. i. 149 Hector .. and all the 
gallantry of Troy, a 1635 Naunton Fragvt. Reg. (Arb.) 33 
So were likewise the Civil! wars of France . . the Fence- 
schools that inured the youth and Gallantrj' of the Kingdom. 
x66q Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 357, 1 went to Hyde Park, 
where was His Majesty, and abundance of gallantry. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in. 209/1 , 1 shall next proceed to give 
you some examples of Countrey fashions .. not of the Gal- 
lantry of those Countreys, .but of the commonalty. 

1 2. Fine or gay appearance or show, splendour, 
magnificence. Obs. 

1613 PoRCHAs/’2^r2>//0fYvii.viii.693 They lined miserably, 
yet for gallantry ware bones and peeces of dried flesh about 
their neckes. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iii. 1. 411 1 'he old men. , 
who could call toininde the greatness and gallantryof the for- 
mer [Temple]. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig.Sacr. Ep. Ded. Aij, 
They seem to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and strive to 
outvy them in the gayely of their Plumes. 1724 R. Welton 
Substance Chr. Faith 19 In whatever gallantry a man 
appears upon the stage, he must retire, and be undress’d. 
x8ot Strutt Sports 4 * Past. Introd. 5 The pomp and 
gallantry that we find recorded with poetical e.xaggeralion 
in the legends of knighl-erraiury. 

f b. A form of display or adornment ; an elegant 
practice or habit. Obs. 

x^-g^k.ld.Parthen. .Jrtcrvi xvii. iqi The greatest gallantrie 
of Ladies, is to Iiaue them [pearls] dangling at their eares by 
half dozens. 1650^ Bulwer Anthropomet. i.Y. 303 [They] 
bore holes in their Cheeks for a Gallantry*. 3720 Mrs. 
Manley Penver of Love {ijii) 16 Justs and Tournaments 
were then the greatest gallantry of the Age. 

fc. concr, in pL Pretty things, knich-knacks. 
Cf. F. galanterie, Obs. 

1687 Land. Gas. No. 2221/7 Great quantities of Sweet- 
Meats, Aqua-Frescas, and other Galantries. 3736 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lei. to C'tess Mar 14 Sept., Besides 
these a set of fine china for the tea-table, enchased in gold, 
japan trunks, fans, and many gallantries of the same nature, 
c 1720 —Ar//. (1837) 11.47 Every matron. .saluted her with 
a compliment and a present, some of jewels, others of pieces 
of stuff, handkerchiefs, or little gallantries of that nature, 
3 . Bravery, dashing courage, heroic bearing. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 250 Sir John Berkly . . 
with great diligence, and galanlry, visiting all places in 
Devon. .took many Prisoners of name. 3688 in Gutch Coll. 
Cur. I. 379 The Bishops Council behav’d themselves in this 
weighty matter with a great deal of gallantry and plainness. 
3769 Jttnius Lett. xxv. 116 With the unpremeditated 
gallantry of a soldier. 3841 Elphinstoxe Hist. Ind. II. 
307 He defended himself with great gallantry. 3856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Times Wks. (Bohn) II. X19 Hence, 
too, the heat and gallantry of its onset, 
fb. A brave or gallant deed. Obs. 

1652 F. Kirkman Cierio 4- Losia 190 He look the Bassa, 
and with this handful of men performed a world of 
gallantries. 3^x Tate in Petty’s Pol. Anat. Ep. Ded. 
A iij b, But a single Gallantry appear’d not sufficient for the 
Heir of Ormond. 17x1 Simftesb. Charae. (2737) I. 20 The 
crusades, the rescuing of holy lands, and such devout 
gallantrys are in less request than formerly, 
t4. Excellence. Obi. 

3650 Fuller Pisgah 11. xi. 228 The gallantry of his 
strength. 1637 R. Licon Barbadocs 87 It was a strong and 
lofty Plant, and so vigorous, as. .to forbid all Weeds to grow 
very neer it ; so thirstily it suck't the earth for nourishment, 
to maintain its own health and gallantry. 

5. Courtliness or devotion to the female sex, 
polite or courteous bearing or attention to ladies. 

1675 Os'fcK^ Alcibiades iii. i, 1 may believe it Gallantry*, 
not I^yc. 3746 W. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld, MalmesbuT^ 

I . 46 His Grace shows as much gallantry as ever to a certain 
maid of honour. 1825 Lytton Zicei ix Glyndon accosted 
Isabel with impassioned gallantry. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., 
Love Wks. (Bohn) I, 78 From exchanging glances, they 
advance to acts of courtesy, [andl of gallantry. 

b. Loyalty, devotion (to a monarch). Ohs. 

3648 Hamilton Papers ((^mden) xoo, I hope your LoP* 
greate goodnesse and galanlry to the King AviU defend liim 
from so high a miserie. 

6 . A polite or gallant action or speech, a courtesy*. 

3673 Dryoen Marr. « la Mode 11. 1, The prince. .said 

a thousand gallantries. 3702 Steclk Funeral 11. (1734) 37 
Here’s the Lute. .hold the Song upon your Hat.."Iis 
a prettj* Gallantry to a Relation. *737 Pope Hor. Epist. 

II. i. 145 The Soldier breath’d the Gaflantries of France. 
X838 Dickens O. 7 Wx/ xviii, T o c.xchangca few gallantries 
with the lady. 1896 Daily Kezvs 16 Oct, 5/2 Men arc polite 


because they think women inferior to them. ^ If they* looked 
upon us as their equals, these stupid gallantries would cease. 

7 . The occupation or behaviour of a gallant. 

3632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry \. i, I’m of your 

sect, and my gallantry* but a dream. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Refl. V. ix. (1845) 331 Those Excesses, that are misnam’d 
Gallantry. 17x1 Pope Temp. Fajne 381 The men of pleasure, 
dress, and gallantry*. 37x4 Addison SpecL No- 576 ? i 
A range of broken Windows, and other the like Monuments 
of Wit and Galanlry. 1880 L. Stephen Pope iy. 201 His 
[Pope’s] frame was not adapted for the robust ^llantiy of 
the time. 

8 . Amorous intercourse or intrigue. 

3678 D'chess Cleveland Lei. to Chas. 11 in Miss Berry- 
Soc. Life Eng. 4- Fr. (1831) 91 AH the world knew that all 
things of gallantry were at an end with you and I. 1704 
Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit in T. Tub, etc. 317 All Com- 
panions of great Skill and Practice in Affairs of Gallantly*. 
3774 Chesterfield’s Lett. (1792) L Advt. 14 Gallantly* with 
married women. 1774 T, Hutchinson Diary 15 Sept. 1 . 
^2 She was not %vithout a charge of gallantry. 1819 Byron 
yuan i. Ixiii, What men call gallantry, and gods adultery*. 
1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 28 Persons . . notorious for their 
immorality (gallantry*, the world calls it). 

•t-b. An intrigue with one of the opposite sex. 

3706-7 Farquhar Beaux Strat. n.^ i, The French are 
a People that can’t live without their Gallantries. 1727 
Swift, etc. Mem. P. P. Misc. II. 272 , 1 lay*ed aside the 
powder’d Gallantries of my Youth. 1750 (^hesterf. Lett. 
(1774) III. 28 Every French woman of condition is more than 
suspected of h.'iving a gallantry. 

i* Gallaiitsliip* Obs. rare, [f. Gallant sb. + 
-SHIP.] The condition or dignity of a gallant; in 
quot. a mock title. 

3579 G. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 65 Your gallantshipp 
would peradventure terme it zeale and devotion. 

+ GaUanture. Obs. rare [irregularly f. 
Gallant sb. . -ure.] = Gallantry 7. 

0x683 Oldham On Momveni xxvii. Remains (16S4) 74 
Gallants, who their high Breeding prize Known only by 
their Gallanture and Vice. 

G-allary, obs. form of Gallery. 

Gallate (gre'l^t) Chem. Also 8-9 gallat, 
[f. Gall-ic a.‘^ + -ATE.] A salt of gallic acid, 

3794 G. .\dams Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. I. App. 547, 14 Gallats, 
the alkaline, of a green colour. 3807 T. XiiOMspN Chein, 
(ed. 3) II. 348 It [gallic acid] combines with alkaline bodies 
. . The compounds formed have received the name of 
gallaies. 3876 Harley yl/o/. Med. (ed. 6) 422 Lhe gallatcs 
of the heavy metals are insoluble. 

t Ga'llature. Obs. [ad. It. gallatura, f. 
gallare to fecundate (an egg), f. gallo cock ; the 
word may have been also mod. Lat.] The germ 
in an egg. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxvii. 151 tVhelher it 
[the chicken] be not made out of the grando, gallature, 
germe or Iredde of the egge.,doth seem of lesser doubt. 
1658 — Card. Cyrus^ iii. 52 Whether it be not more rational 
Epicurisme lo contrive whole dishes out of the nebbes. .then 
from the Gallatures and treddles of Egges. 

Galla'unde, -aunt, obs. ff. Gallon, Gallant. 
Gallaway, -axye, obs. ff. Galloway, Galaxy. 
t Ga'll-bitteii, a. Obs. In 5 galbeton. [f. 
Gall sb.'^] 7 Bitten so as to have galls on the 

flesh. 

3482 Rot. Pari. 22 Edxv.lV, VI. 222 Nor that any suche 
Merchaunt nor Paly’ngman, medell any Galbeton, stor%‘en 
or pilled Elys, with good Elys. 

Gall-bladder (gg lblre:d 34 ). [f. GALLi/'.i + 

EiuVDDER.] The vessel in the animal systeril winch 
contains the gall or bile. 

3676 J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg. 394 The Gall-Bladder 
is Pear-like. *767 Gooch Treat. IVounds I. 410 An 
Officer received a wound in the inferior part of the Gall* 
Bladder. 3797 M. Baillic Morb. Anat. (1^7) 253 It 
frequently happens that gall-stones are found in the gall* 
bladder after death. 1872 Huxley Phys. v. 118 Opening 
into the hepatic duct is seen the duct of a large oval sac, the 
gall-bladder. 

Galle, obs. form of Gall sh. 

Galleass : see Galliass. 

Galled, ppL U.l noncc'Wd. [f. Gall sb.^ + 
-ED“.] Mixed with gall, made bitter. 

3604 F. Herinc Mod. Defaice 24 Hec that should taste 
your sweetned Gall, would call it galled sugar, and not 
sugred gall. 

Galled (g$ld), ///. <7.2 [orig. f. Gallj( 5 .- + 
-ed 2 , but aftenvards taken as f. Gall + -ed k] 

1. a. Affected with galls or painful swellings, 
b. Sore from chafing. Often preceded by some 
defining word, as harness'galled, saddk'galUd, 
spur-galled, iracegalled. 

czooo Sax, Leechd. II. 156 Gif hors geallcdc sic. *390 
Gower Conf. II. 46 The hors, on which she rodi^ w.as 
black, All lene and galled upon the back. 3430-40 Ly^* 
Bochas 1. XX, (1554) 37 b, A galled horse, the sooth if yc list 
se, who trucketh him boweth his back for dred. r *440 
Promp. Pari\ 185/1 Gallyd (S'. strumosus. 1546 

J. He\wood Prerv. (1867) 69, I rub the gald hors backe 
till he windie. 3602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 253 Let the galld 
iade winch; our withers are vnrung. x66o W. Secker 
Nonsuch Prof. 151 IMost persons are like gauld hordes that 
cannot indurc the rubbing of their sores. sBiSArt Preserz'. 
Feet 124 Trusting to the apparently insignificant name of 
a galled toe. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 111.207 

Less sympathy than is now felt for a palled horse or an 
overdriven ox. 3866 Livincstosf. Last fmlt. (1873) 1 . 146, 

I had a galled heel. 

2 . fig. Irritated, vexed, unquiet, distressed. 

3601 Df.st Palhw. Heaven 328, I will Icauc you to God, 
and to your galled conscience. i6*x lir.UALL/Ieaz'en u/on 



GALLED, 
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GALLERY. 


Earth § 4 The galled soule doth after the wont of sicke 
Patients seeke refreshing in variety. 1821 Clarc Vill. 
Minstr. I. 161 Gall'd jealousy, like as the tide, ebbs to rest. 

Lytton E. Mallrav. 243 His galled and indignant 
spirit demanded solitude. 

3 . Of land ; Bare through exhaustion or removal 
of soil. 

1881 Leicester Gloss., Galled . .zi\%o applied to land having 
patches on which the crop has not grown or has been 
withered. 1883 C. F. Smith in Trans. Ainer. Philol. Soc. 
49 Galled spots in a field are places where the soil h^ been 
washed away, or has been so exhausted that nothing will 
grow. 

4 . Comb., as galled-hack, ^backed adjs. 

x6x2 Drayton Poly.olb. vii. 309 Thereby now doth only 
graze The gall’d-backe carrion lade. 1690 Lond. Gas. No. 
2604/4 A Dark bay stray Nag. .blind of the near eye, 
gall'd backt. 

Hence Ga'lledness. 

1569 R. Androse It. Alexis* Seer. iv. n. 15 Against the 
galdnesse of the feete. 

Galled (ggld), ppl. a.^ Dyeing, [f. Gall v!- 
+ -ED 1 .] Treated with a decoction of gall-nuts. 
1581 Act 23 Elis. c. 9 § 3 Hosen, have been dyed with .. 
a galled and mathered Black. 

Galleiu (gsedz'iin). [f. Gall-ic «.2 + (-e)ik’,] 
A brown-red powder, or small green crystals, ob- 
tained by heating pyrogallol and phlhalic anhydride. 
Used as a dye. 1885 In Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Gallenieal, Gallenist : see Galenical, -ist. 
Galleon (gtedi/m). Forms: 6-7 gallon, 
gallion, {Sc. galleon, gail5eown), 7 galeoon, 
gallioon, -ouu, 6-9 galeon, 8-9 galloon, 7- 
galleon. [a. Y.galion, and Sp. galeon. It. galeone 
{='Pg.galeao),med.L. galion-em, galebn-cm, deriv. 
oi galea a galley. The iocm galloon is probably 
colloq. from nautical usage.] A kind of vessel, 
shorter but higher than the galley; a ship of war, 
esp. Spanish ; also, the large vessels used by the 
Spaniards in carrying on trade with their American 
possessions (in modern usage chiefly in this con- 
nexion). 

1529 Lyndesay Coniplnynt 406 Idyll lownis Sail fetterit be 
in the gaiI3eo^ynis, <zs6o8 Sm F, Verb Comm. 27 Foriie 
or fiftie tall ships, whereof were four of the kings greatest 
and warlike^l OalUons. 1663 Manley Low C. 

IVarres 449 There were four Galeoons . , every one of them 
carrj'ing fifty Guns, or more, and near 700 men. 1761-2 
Hume Hist, Eng. (1806) lit, xlii. 491 A hundred were 
galleons . . of greater size than any ever before used in 
Europe. 2805 Dzbdin in Naval Chron. XIII. 394 We took 
a Galloon, And the Crew touch’d the Agent for cash to 
some tune. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 213 In a few years 
they bad compelled eleven Spanish galleons to strike their 
flags. 

b. fig. A great prize or catch, referring to the 
capture of Spanish galleons by English privateers. 

M0&-7 Farquhar Beaux Strat. iv. il, This Prize will be 
a Galleon, a Vigo Business. I warrant you we shall bring 
off three or four thousand Pound. 

Gallepyn, var. Galopin, Ohs. 

Ga-ller. r(tre‘^^. £f. Gall v,^ -F -erI.] One 
who galls or irritates. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <J. Selv. 114 A willingness to be 
rid of those gallers that twinge the brain of the stiff main- 
tainer of this. 

Galleriaii(galIo‘rian). Also 7-8 gallerien. [ad. 
F, galirien, f. gaUre slave-galley.] A galley-slave, 
2631 Massinger Believe as You List v. i, This Galle- 
rien Was not Antiochus, 1713 Darrell Centl. Instr. (ed. 5) 
Supp. viii. § 5. 89 The Prerogative of a private Centinel 
above a Slave lies only in the Name, and the Advantage, 
if any, stands for the Gallerien. 1836 Marryat Mi^k. 
Easy {yZhg) 218 Don Silvio with one hundred and fifty 
gallerians, let loose on the coast yesterday afternoon 1 
Galleried(gse‘l3rid),///.^r. Also 6-7 gallered. 
[f. Gallery + -ed.] Furnished with a gallery. 

1538 Leland Itin. IV. 103 On each syde this Street the 
Houses be gallered ; soe that men may passe drye by them 
if it raine. 1848 B. Webb Continental Ecclesiol. 24 The 
west window is noble, with a transome which is galleried. 
X849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. 421 The entrance to an 
old galleried inn in the Borough. 2896 Century Mag. Apr. 
931 It is radically unlike those columned and galleried 
churches. 

Gallery (gx’Uri), sb. Forms:' 6 galary(e, 
6-7 gallerie, 7 gallary, 6, 8 galery, 6- gallery, 
[ad. F. galerie = Sp. galeria, Pg. galaria, It. 
galleria — mtd.'L. gnleHa, of unknown origin.] 

1 . A covered space for walking in, partly open at 
the side, or having the roof supported by pillars ; 
a piazza, portico, colonnade. 

tzxsoo Assembly Ladies 165 The galeryes right wonder 
wel y-wrought. 1533 Bellenden i. (1822)67 To be 
edlfyit ..\v\th tavernis and galaris [L. gorticus\, to sauf 
thaim fra somer schouris, or fra fer\’int hetis of the sone. 
*594 J- Kino Jonas xxvii. 358 Chr>’sippus, who was saide 
to proppe vp the gallery of the Stoickes. x6oi Holland 
Pliny II. 496 This image of hers was set vp in the great 
gallery or publick walking-place of Metellus. 1648 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (x'886) I. 260 The rebuilding of y* 
Gallery in y^ fellowes orchard. 2760 ir. Keyslcr's Trav. 
II. 293 The vestry leads to the gallery or cloisters of the 
convent. 2796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 729 There is in tlie gallery of the Tuilleries, on 
the right as you enter the gardens, an Ionic column. 

2 . A long, narrow platform or balcony, con- 
structed on the outside of a building, at some 


elevation from the ground, and open in front ex- 
cept as having a balustrade or railing. 

2509 Fisher Serm.Hen. P7/, Wks. (2876) 278 His walles 
and galaryes of grete pleasure. 1513 More Rich. IJI, ^Vks. 
65/1 Hee came foorih of his chamber, and yet not down vnto 
them, but stode abouc in a galarye ouer them. 2598 Yonc 
Diana 57 The Lady is in the gallerie ouer her garden, 
taking the fresh aire of the coole night. 2622 Bible Ezeh. 
xlii. 3 Ouer against the pauement which was for the vtter 
court, was gallerie against gallery in three stories, 2717 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. ThistletJnvayte 1 Apr., 
The first house has a large court before it, and open gal- 
leries all round it .. This gallery leads to all the chambers. 
1793 Smeaton Edystotie L. § 24 The lantern for the lights, 
surrounded bj’ a gallery or balcony. 2842 Dickens Lett. 
(iBSo) 1, 6g A wide handsome gallery outside every story. 
1872 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iv. (1894* 94 We lounged 
lazily in the wooden gallery, smoking our pipes. 2894 Daily 
Ne^us 26 Mar. 5/4 Our old coaching inns, with their roomy 
yards and railed galleries. 

b. A similar passage on the roof of a house. 

*535 CovERDALE 2 Kittgs vi. 20 He buyided a galery also 
aboue vpon the whole house fyue cubytes hye. 2832 
Tennyson Pal. Art 29 Round the roofs [ran] a gilded 
gallery That lent broad verge to distant lands. 

C. Arch. A long narrow passage either made in 
the thickness of a wall, or supported on corbels, 
having its open side towards the interior of a build- 
ing, and serving both for ornament and as a means 
of communication. 

2756-7 tr. KeyslcYs Trav. (1760) 1. 391 A gallery which 
leads round the inside near the roof, from whence the church 
makes a beautiful appearance. 

d. Naut. A balcony built outside the body of 
a ship, at the stem (stern-gallery), or at the 
quarters (quarter-gallery). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. u. 22 The Brackets 
are little earned knees to support the Galleries. 2679 Lond. 
Gas. No. 1393/1 During which time, our Quarter took fire, 
and burnt the Gallery, but we happily quencht it. 2720 De 
Foe Capt. Singleton xviii. (1840) 315 As to her quarter, the 
carpenters made her a neat little gallery on either side. 
*797 Nelson in A. Duncan Z-t^(x8o6) 41 A soldier, .having 
broken the upper quarter-gallery window, I jumped in. 
2806 A. Duncan Nelson 37 From her poop and galleries, 
the enemy sorely annoyed .. the British. 2872 {Earl Pem- 
broke Sc G. H. Kingsley] South Sea Bubbles i. 24 'They 
lay under the stern gallery of the frigate. 

3 . A platform, supported by colnmns or brackets, 
projecting from the interior wall of a building, 
and serving e.g. to provide additional room for an 
audience, a. gen. 

271$ S. Sewall Diary 4 Feb. (1882) III. 38 Mr, Hiller 
read it, out of the Council-Chamber Gallery. 2814 Scott 
JVav. iii, The library, .a large Gothic room, with double 
arches and a gallery. 1854 Willis in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) III. 168 The proposed Museum., has a gallery 
running round. 

b. In churches. 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) JVks. tii. 56/2 And twenty 
pound he gaue to build a Gallerie in the same Church. 1642 
Fuller Holyff ProJ.St. 11. xiv. 103 As for oui-!odgings(Iike 
galleries, necessary evils in populous Churche.s) he rather 
tolerates then approves them. 1690 S. Sewall Sept. 

(1878) 1. 330 Having also found that sitting so near the out-side 
of the House (rr. the meeting-housej causetb me in Winter- 
time to take cold in my head, I removed into the Gallery. 
2712 PRIDEAUX Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 38 If the Church- 
wardens would, .make a new Gallery, or add anything else 
to the Church. 2868 Milman St. Paursxxx. 494 My voice 
was heard distinctly in every part of the building, up to the 
western gallery. 1879 Sm G. Szott Lect. Archil. 1 . 54 In 
churches of the same kind, however, we find the groined 
vault used to carry a gallery in the aisles. 

C. In a theatre, Nowj^^r. The highest of such 
projecting platforms, containing the cheapest seats. 

2690 Crowne Eng. Eriar iv. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 84, 

I am Governor o’ the eighteen-penny gallery 1’ the play 
house, 0:2704 T. Brown Prol. Persius Wks. 1730 I. 51, 
I, who never pass’d, .is yet, 'The lest of the misjudging pit ; 
Nor i’ th' galleries tickled CTrowd. 1816 Times 25 Jan. 
In what part of the theatre was the one-shilling gallery? 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiv, The people were cracking 
nuts in the gallerj’. 

d. In a senatorial chamber. Also ladies^-, 
members' press-, strangers' -gallery . 

*753 Scots Mag. XV. 28/2 There are . . strangers in our 
gallery. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 367 Dumont relates that he sat in the gallery of the Con- 
vention, and heard Mirabeau make a speech. *897 Lucy 
in Daily News 9 Apr. 7/2 New’s reached the Press Gallery 
to-night of the death of Mr, Doyle, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Press Gallerj’. 

4 . transf. a. The assemblage of persons who 
occupy the gallery portion of a theatre, the ‘gods 
formerly often in pi. Hence fig. the less refined or 
instructed portion of the public. To play the 
gallery : to act the part of gallery-spectators. To 
play to (or for) the gallery \ to address oneself to 
those in the gallery (also fig-)- 

1649 Lovelace Poems 77 He should have w’ove in one, 
two Comedies; The first for ih’ Gallery .. Th’ other for 
the Gentlemen oth’ Pit. 2704 J. Trapp Prol. 

26 Nor bless the GaU’ries with the Sw’eets of Rhime. 1809 
Byron Bards ^ Rev. xxviii, Kenney’s ‘World* .. Tires 
the sad gallery, lulls the listless pit, 2870 Echo 23 July 
5/4 We were ..constantly called in to ‘play the gallery* 
to his witty remarks. 1872 Siattdard 23 Oct. 5/4 His 
dispatches were, indeed, too long and too swelling in 
phrase; for herein he was always ’playing to the 
galleries ’. 2878 IraiNg Ste^e 28_'l'hat same gallery which 

at first roared itself hoarse, while the play went on in 


dumb-show, became hushed in rapt admiration. 2890 
Scotsman 18 Aug., He (Mr. Blaine] w’as playing for his 
Irish gallery. 2892 Law Times XCII. 256/2 We hope that 
.. advocates will be courteous to judges, to opposing 
counsel, and to witnesses, and not play to the gallery. 
JVestm. Gas. 10 June 4/2 The ‘gallery* will be most in- 
terested in the three couples [of golf players]. 

b. The body of persons who occupy a public 
gallery in a senatorial chamber. 

1827 Pari. Deb. 568 He addressed himself principal!}’ to 
his friends on his light and left, and in so inaudible a voice 
that his remarks did not reach the galler}*. 2844 Lo. 
Brougham .^rzV. Const, lv. § 2 (2862) 119 The mischief arose 
from suffering the galleries [of the French National Con- 
vention] to interfere with’theirplauditsor their hisses. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 383 The Solicitor spoke at great 
length and with great acrimony, and was often interrupted 
by the clamours and hisses of the audience .. The galleries 
were furious. 

5 . A long narrow apartment, sometimes serving 
as a means of access to other parts of a house ; 
a corridor. 

2542 Barnes (2573^ 210/1, I was brought afore my 
Lorde Cardinal! into his galary, and there hee reade all 
mjTie articles. 2669 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
III. 326 The roofe of. the .said building to conteine and 
be devided into five roomes or galla^es. 1711 Steele 
sped. No. 109 P I We were now arrived at the Upper- 
end of the Gallerj’, when the Knight faced towards one 
of the Pictures. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xii, Brother 
Cyprian, at the end of a long gallery, opened the door of 
a small apartment. 2868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ck. Eng. I. 05 
A gallery communicating between his residence and the 
monastery. 

6. An apartment or building devoted to the 
exhibition of works of art. 

1592 Shaks. I Hen. VI, ir. iii. 37 Long time^ thy shadow 
hath been thrall to me, For in my (Waller}’ thy Picture hangs. 
262$ Bacon Ess. Friatdskip (Arb.) 265 For a Crowd is not 
Company; And Faces are but a Galleryof Pictures, .where 
there is noLoue. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients A Gallery 
in the suburbs of Naples, looking toward the West, which 
was richly furnished with many good pieces. 2782 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. (1842) 298 In going through a gallery 
where there were many portraits of the last ages, 2818 
Bvron Ch. Har. iv. Ixi, For I have been accustom’d to en- 
twine My thoughts with nature rather in the fields ’Than 
Art in galleries. 2847 Emerson Poems, Day’s Ration, Why 
need I galleries, when a pupil’s draught After the master’s 
sketch fills and o’erfills My apprehension ? 2883 Lo. Cairns 
in Standard 9 May 2/5 The galleries would not be kept 
open after six o’clock, 

7 . Mil. and Mining, An underground passage, 
horizontal or nearly so ; a level or drift. 

2631 pRBMPART Siege Busse 7 Counte Ernst. . wasadvised 
by his Ingener.,to make a great Gallerie directly vpon the 
Citie from the letter N, 1659 Hammond On Ps. cxxxlx. 
2-5 Paraphr. 673 A man can no more escape or march un- 
discovered out of a city the most closely besieged, when the 
galleries are prepared. 27x1 Mil. Sea pict. (ed. 4), 
Galery, also usM for the Branch of a Mine, that is, a 
narrow Passage under Ground, leading to the Mine that is 
carry’d on under any Work design'd to he blown^up. 2999 
Y-xew hN Gcol. Ess. 249 The basalt reposed on clay,into which 
a gallery was worked without meeting the basalt. 2838 
Lytton Leila u v, Till he came at length into a narrow, 
dark, and damp galler}’, that seemed cut from the living rock. 
2853 Ure Diet. Arts 11 . 275 The most ordinary dimensjons 
of galleries [in mines] are a yard wide and two yards high. 
2884 Manck. Exam. 22 Feb. 5/2 The air is earned along to 
the extremities of the workings in galleries constructed of 
can\’as, technically known as brattice cloth, 
b. Mil. (See quot, 1704.) 7 0 bs. 

2704 Harris Lex. Tcckn., Gallery, in Fortification, is a 
covered Walk, the Sides whereof are Musket-proof, con- 
sisting of a double Row of Planks lined with Plates of Iron 
. . These Galleries are frequently made use of in the Moat 
already filled with Faggots and Bavins, to the end that the 
Miner may approach safe to the face of the Bastion, ivhen 
the Artillery of the opposite Flank is dismounted. 2711 
Mil. Ip Sea Did. (ed. 4), Galery, a Passage made across 
the Ditch of a Town besieg’d, with Timbers fastened on the 
Ground and plank’d over. 2716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5476/1 
The Heads of the Bridges, or Galleries, over the Ditch of 
the Palank, had been damaged. 

+ c. Mil. A ‘ lane ’ or open space between ranks 
or bodies of men. 

2591 Garrard Art JVarre 212 The spaces, inlen’alles, 
galeries and passages, which are amongst the ranks .. do 
serue [etc.]. 

8. f a. A passage made by a deer, etc. through 
brushwood (obs. ; cf. Entry 7 c). b. A passage 
made by an animal underground, or through a rock. 

2674 N. Cox Gentl. Recrcat. (i677'> 68 If you would know 
the height and thickness of the Hart, observe his Eniri^ 
and Galleries into the Thicket*;, and what Boughs he hath 
over-stridden. 1849 Murchison Siluria iii. 40 The ..gal- 
leries made by Crustaceans. 

9. Tennis. (See quot. 1878.) Winning-gallep’i 
the opening most remote from the dedans or service- 


side. 

2699 Boyer Compl. Fr. Master iv. Fam. Dial., 
sa Balle dans le petit iron, ou dans la Galcrie. 2 pu J 
Ball into the Hazard, or the Gallery. jSzo Lend. E’jOCl. 
in Blaine's Rur. Sports (1840) 133 VP v" 

tennis court there is a longgallerj’which goes to > 

that is, a kind of front gallery, into 
is struck, it tells for a certain stroke, 

divided into different compartments or 

which has its particular name.. tStS J- ^ 

house, including the first, seconu. anu i, , 

'ton*whiXe!thi’r°fa!ls short or enters a gallery 

&rpt 3»4" The winDins-gnIl=n-) counts for nothtng. 
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b. Often nsed as a rhetorical or ^now chiefly) 
semi-humorous synonym for * French^; sometimes 
with altusion to characteristics which the French 
are supposed to have inherited from their Gaulish 
ancestors. His Gallic Majesly, the king of 
France. 

1672 Crowke Cltas. VIII, ii. Dram. Wks. 1S73 I 152 
I’ th’ glories of the Gallic Court. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 
481 f6 a little warm fellow. .fell most unmercifully upon 
his Gallic majesty. 1756 Johnson Let. to Dr. HarvJcsiuorth 
Mar-, It is too Gallick. 3:778 Abigail Adams in y. 
AdainP Fam. Lett. (1876) 331 My imagination sets you 
down upon the Gallic shore. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such x\. 
190 It IS his habit to talk with a Gallic largeness and refer 
to the universe. 1888 F. Hume jifidas i. Prol., 

We will Match our Gallic wit against these English fools. 

c. In combining form, as GaiUico-a’aglian, an 
Englishman who favours the French. 

1804 J. Larwood Na Gun Boat 8 Is there a Gallico-AngHan 
who has the pen'erseness to .say that [etc.]. 

B, sb. A Frenchman, rare—^. 

175s J- hViKVisLet. 12 Oct. in Webster 5- yefferson 

17 If we can remove the turbulent Gallicks, our people., 
will in another century, become more numerous than 
England itself. 

Gallic (gcedik), a .2 Chevt. [ad. F. galHqtte, 
f. L. galla ( -- F. galle Gall sb.^') : see -ic.] Only 
in gallic acid : a crystalline acid prepared from 
the oak-gall and other vegetable products. 

179X Ha.milton tr. BerthoUeVs Dyeing I. 1. 1. v. 74 To 
which the name of gallic acid has been given ftom galls. 
t8w tr. Lngrangds Chem. II. 86 Red sulphate of iron, .is 
precipitated black by the gallic acid 1883 Hard'ojich's 
Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) iv. 117 On .. brushing with a 
solution of Gallic Acid, a manifest difference will be observed. 

Gallican (gse'likau), a. and jA Also 7 galli- 
cane. [ad. L. Gallicdmis,U Gallic-iis Galiac a.^ 
Cf. Y. gallican (not -aiii) in ecclesiastical sense.] 
A, adj. 

1 . a. gen. = Gallic a.i Obs. exc, in palceo- 
graphical use. 

1598 Grenewey Tacliud Dcscr. Germanu vi. 270 The 
Gallican toong doth conuince the Gothinos . . not to be 
Germans. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclays Argents 215 He 
therefore (a wickcdnesse not familiar with our GalHcane 
spirits) attempted vs both wUh poyson, 1708 Lond. Gas, 
No. 4426/8 The Popish Pretender, and Pupil of the Gallican 
Tyrant, »8oS T. Iiarral of Life I, xooThe culprit 

pleaded the restraint of marriage upon thewtll^and upon the 
affections, witheveryothercommon-placesophismofGallican 
philosophy, x8^ I.TAYLOR/l^A<i<&r/II,i76«^/^, Acopyof 
the Sermons otSt Severlanus. must also represent the 
Gallican script, which was the parent of the Irish uncial. 

b. Eccl. (asined.L. Gallicanus), the distinctive 
epithet of the ancient Church of Gaul or France, 
and of its characteristic usages, liturgies, etc, as 
compared with those of other national Churches of 
the Roman communion. Hence applied to that 
school of French Roman Catholics of which Bossuet 
was the leader, which maintains the right of the 
French Church to be in certain important respects 
self-governing, and free from papal control ; 
opposed to Ultramontane. 

(1x69 Becket Let. to Pope Alexander \x). Alai. Hist. 
Thos. Becket (1885) VII, dlxxxiii. 121 Forma fidelitatis€,xigit 
in ecclesia Gallicana et AngJicanatetc.).] 1633 Bp. Morton 
Dhch. 5 Iviputations 263 For the defence and preservation 
of the GalHcane Regalities and Liberties. i6yo G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. 1. 2^ Tjie Vigilance of France in maintaining 
the_ GalHcane Rites, Ibid. x6 The French keep close to 
their Gallican Church. 1724 Waterland Aikatt. Creed 
iv. 61 This more correct Psalter.. obtain’d first in Gaul 
about 580.. From which circumstance it came to have the 
name of Gallican, in contradistinction to the Roman. 1850 
Neale Bast. C/i. 1 . 1. 15 The Gallican theory [of church 
government) views the Church as a constitutional monarchy. 
i‘ 2 . ^ French’sick-. see French 7. Obs, 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb, 3 Sweet Almonds.. are 
commonly allowed by Physicians, to be eaten with a few 
Raisins, fora Supper, by their Gallican Patients. Ibid. 25, 
B. sb. a. One who favours friendly relations 
with France.* rare, b. A member of the Gallican 
party in the French Church. 

1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S, VI, xlvi. 302 In regard to the 
foreign relations of the country [United States], Congress 
was divided between what the French envoy named ‘ G.al- 
licans’and ‘anli-G.'ilIicans*. 1882 8 July 41/3 

Ho is no Papist or Ultramontane, but a G.allican. .a genuine 
Gallican of the school of Bossuet. 

Hence Qa*llicaiiist, one who favours the in- 
dependence of the Gallican Church. 

171SM. ’Dkwvs Athen.Brit.\. 64 GalHcanlsts, Italicanists, 
Secular Priests. 1882-3 Sciiafp Encycl. RtUg. Kncnul. III. 
1986 As the former proved him to be a Jansenisi, and the 
latlcraGalUcanist, aconflict with thejesuits was unavoidable. 
Gallicanism fexdikaniz'm). [f. Gallicak-f 
-isii.j The principles and practice of the Gallic.in 
party (see Gallican a. i b). 

1858 U'estm. Bn’. Oct. 330 Gallicanism. .has died nnder. . 
the irruption of liberal opinion. 1869 Pall PTall G. 15 
Nov. 2 It would surely shock Archbishop hlanning to 
learn that such rank ‘Gallicanism'.. is being taught under 
authority. 

H Used erroneously for Gallicism, rare. 

1885 Lmv Times oB Alar. ^85/1 What may be conveni- 
ently described, to use a Gallicanism, as a ‘contradictory’ 
judgment. 

Gallicido (pre'lisoid). uoncc-'.vd. [f. L. gall-us 
cock + -at)E i.J A killer of fowls (in qnot. = a fox). 


1897 Boldrewood My Run Home xxvi. 248 Resolute 
cast himself, all teeth and bristles, upon the reeling 
galUcide. 

Gallicinite, var. Galliziitite Obs, * 
Gallicism (geeriisiz'm). [a. F. gallicisme, f. 
L. gallic-us Gallic a.I : see -isM.] 

L An idiom or mode of expression belonging 
to the French language, esp. one used by a speaker 
or writer in some other language ; also, in general- 
ized sense, free use of French idiom, ‘Frenchy* 
kind of diction. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Gallicisirt, the form of speech, or 
custom of the French. 1683 ApoL^ ProL France H. 19, 
1 can scarce believe. .that it was written in French; how- 
ever, some Gallicisms are put in to make you believe it. 
17S9 Lady JI. W, Montagu Let. to Sir y. Steuart 19 July, 
I hope you won’t think this dab of Italian . . an affectation 
like his Gallicisms. 1821 Nesa Pfonthly PIag.' 11 . 310 It is 
useless investigating the crowd of gallicisms that might be 
presented. 1B33 Macaulay Ess., IValpole (1843) II. 707 
His style Is more de^ly tainted with Gallicism \_Edinb. 
Ke7\ Oct. {1833) ®33 Gallicisms] than that of any other 
Knglish writer with whom we are acquainted. x86i Maine 
Anc.Law (1874) 37 Each group of circumstances, .receives, 
to employ a gallicism, a sort of consecration. 7867 Mac- 
TARBEN Harmony^ lii. (1876) 115 Its use has come to be 
regarded as a musical Gallicism. 

2 . A French characteristic, custom, * mode of 
thought, or the like. 

17x5 M. Davies .< 4 Mrw. Brit. i. 295 A higher pitch of Goth- 
isms and Gallicisms in Religion, as well as in Words, 

Gallicize (gm'lissiz), z». £f. L. Gallic-us 

Gallic tz. -h-iZE.] 

1 . intr. To become Gallic or French ; to adapt 
oneself to French habits, speech, etc. 

X77S J- Jekyll Corr. 29 Mar. (1894) 2 We have GalHcised 
in some measure already, a 1843 Southey Comtn.-pl. Bk. 
Ser. ir. 11849) 373 When France upon the decline of Spam, 
succeeded to its places of dominion, the Company [Jesuits] 
gallicized. 

2 . trans. To render French-like ; to Frenchify. 
1773 Kenrick Rhet. Gram. § 3 The French.. having 

not only gallicised terms of art and appellatives; but 
even given Christian names to Pagans. 1804 W. Taylor 
in Ann. Rev. II. 635 Conspiring to Gallicize the manners 
of the Britislu X83S Svu. Smith Lei. ii Dec., Being, since 
my travels, very much gallicized in my character, 1 ordered 
a pint of claret. 1863 Kirk Chas. Bold II. 158 France 
seeks, .to Gallicize whatever comes to her from abroad. 
Hence Garilicized fpl. <r., Ga'llicizing vbl. sb. 
(also aitrib.'S and fpl. a. 

X804 W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 233 The dissenting 
teachers gradually abandoned the propagation of opinions 
to the gallicizing philosophers. 1^9 Thackeray Pendennis 
lix, The daughter.. with her GaUicised graces and. .affecta- 
tions. ^ 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) I. iv.'252 ITie 
Christianizing, the Gallicizing, and the feudalizing process, 
all went on. 1892 Atlunoeum 3 Dec. 773/1 It is difficult 
to see .. that there is any such general gallicizing of our 
contemporarj'poetry, 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 5 Jan. 74/3 Was 
the English author. .given to Latinizing or to Gallicizing? 

Gallicizer (giedisoizoj), [/. Gallicize + -eb k] 
One who Gallicizes : in quot., a French partisan. 

1859 Sat. Rev. VI II. 61/2 It ivas admitted even by the 
loudest Gallicizers that the possession of Lombardy by 
Austria could by no possibility furnish a cause of war to 
France. 

GalUe, obs. form of Galley, Gallows. 
Galliet(te, obs. form of Galliot. 

Galliform (gfe*Ufj?Jm), a, Oniith. [ad. mod.L. 
gallifoi'ni-isy f, L. ^a//-7/y cock + forma form.] Be- 
longing to the GalliformeSj an order of birds, in- 
cluding ostriches, gallinaceous birds, rails, cuckoos, 
and parrots. (In recent Diets.) 

Galligasldll (gaedigtc'skin). Now chiefly in pi. 
Forms: <5 garragascoyne, 6-7 galli-, gaily gas- 
coi(g)n(e, -gascoyn(e, (6 galigascon, galli© 
gascoine, gallo-gascaino, 7 gallgaskin), 7-9 
gally-gaskin, (9 galigaekin), 7- galligaskin. 
[app. an interpretative comiption of the 36th c, 
F. gargnesque, a metathetic var. oi greguesque, ad. 

grechesca sb., originally fern, ol gsxchesco Greek 
(this kind of hose being in i6th c, described as 
alia grechesca = F. d la grecqste in the Greek 
fashion). The surviving Fr. word in this sense is 
grttguCy ad. Pr. grega or Sp. griega, orig. the fern, 
of the adj., Pr. grego, Sp. griego, Greek. 

^ The {oxmgarragascoynessti^m?. to prove that the Fr. word 
is really the source. The ^monymous gally-breeches, gaily- 
slops (sec Gally<7.‘ or f^.) occur earlier than, and 
Gaskin about the same time with, the present word. If 
they are really older, the perversion of gargttesgue into 
catligaskin is fully accounted for. They may, however, 
nave originated in a false annb'sis of galligaskin, w'hicb in 
that case must have been corrupted from gnrguesque by the 
influence of Gascon and Galley (less probably 
Callus, Gaul, or gaily Gallon's in the sense ‘braces'). 
The early examples associate galligaskins with ‘shipmen’s 
hose', and imp!5Mhat the fashion belonged to the south of 
Europe, so that it would be vxry natural for popular 
etymology to connect the word wiih^<r//<y.] 

1 . A kind of wide hose or breeches worn in the 
i6th and 17th c. ; later, a more or less ludicrous 
term for loose breeches in general. 

O', sing. attrib.\xK galligaskin breeches, 
xSTyHouNSiiKoC/ifVM. II. xBs^i Galcygascoyne breeches 
all of Crirnosyn sMvn. 1592 Dej. Conny Catching (1859) 57 
'Phe Venetian and the gallogoscame is stale, and trunke slop 


out of use. x6xo Rowlands Martin Mark-alt 27 Their hose 
sometimes Spanish, like to Shipmens hose, and sometimes 
close to the buttocke like the Venetian galligascoigne. 

13 . pi 

1577 Harrison England ii. xxii. (1877^ 1. 343 A well- 
burnished gentleman . . hath borne threescore at once in 
one paire of ^aligascons. xs8x B. Riche Farnoell Mil. 
Prf. Conclusion Ddiij, In their Hoose so many fashions 
as 1 can not describe, sometymes Garragascoynes, breached 
like a Beare. 1620 Shelton Quix. IV. xix. 149 He beran 
to untruss his Points: the Opinion is that he had but 
one before, which held up his Gally-Gascoins. X703 J. 
Philips Splendid Shilling 121 My Galligaskins, that 
have long withstood The Winter’s Fury. 1761 Sterne 
Tr, Shandy IV. xxvii. His whole thoughts, .were taken up 
with a transaction which was going forwards, .within the 
precincts of his own Galligaskins. 1794 in Poet. Reg. 
(1807) 401 While in Rhyme’s Galligaskins I enclose The 
broad posteriors oF thy brawny prose. 2801 Sporting Mag. 
XVII. 19 His galligaskins have been made by the same 
needle-jerker. x832 Carlyle Misc. (1857) III. 72 What 
jackets and galligaskins had they. 

• 2 . Leggings, gaiters, dial. 

X859 Trollope West Ind. x. 150 He wears a huge pair, .of 
galligaskins, .made of thick stiff leather but so as to fit the 
leg exactly. 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. vni. 43 Gossips too 
. . put galligaskin off At entry of a decent domicile. 1S77 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Gallygaskins, gaiters. 1886 Elworthy 
IV. Somerset Word-hk., Galligaskins, rough Jeaiher over- 
alls, worn by thatchers, hedgers and labourers. 

3 . A variety of the cowslip (^Primula veris), 

1629 Parkinson Paradisi xxxv. 245 There is another 
kinde [of cowslips] which doe somewhat resemble mens 
iiose that they did weare and took the name of Galligaskins 
from thence. 

appositive. 1882 Garden s8 Jan. 56/3 Can any infor- 
mation be obtained as to the origin of the Galigaskins 
Primrose? 

Hence Galliga'skined ppl. a.y wearing galli- 
gaskins. 

X854 Walter Last of Old Squires xiii. 137 The good old 
man .. with gun in hand from the paper-mill-cover, or 
galigaskined from the farm 1 

Galligross, var. Galiegross, Obs. 
Gallimania, bad form of Gallomania: see 
Gallo-. 

<;i793 spirit Pnbl. yrnls. 1. 125 That febrile dispo.^ltion 
and hectic heat commonly called Gallimania. 
Gallimatia(s, obs. form of Galimatias. 
Gallimanfry (grelim^’fri), sb. Forms : C-7 
galli©-, gaily-, gal(l)iiaafry, -ay, -©y, -iej -ee, 
7 gal(l)amafri © ; 6-7 galli-, gaUyjnalfreye, 
-maulfry, -malfri© ; 6-7 galUmaufray, -maufrie, 
7 galley-, gallyniaufr(e)y, -mawfrey, (galy- 
maufry, gallemaufry, gallomawfry, ' galli- 
mof(f)ry, -mophory, gallerie-maufiy), . 7-8 
gallamaufr(e)y, 6-9 gallimaufrey,. -mawfry, 
6- gallimaufry, [ad. F. galimafricy of unknown 
origin.] 

1 . A dish made by hashing up odds and ends of 
food; a hodge-podge, a ragout, rare exc. dial, 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Nogada salsa, a gallimaulfry 
of nuts. 1607 Dekker Wesitv. Hoe 11. Wks. 1873 H. 294 
Lattin whole-meats are nowe minc’d, and serude in for 
English Gallimafries. 2623 T. Scott God «5- A7«y(T633) 2 
That I may neither .slovenly chop it into gobbits, nor 
curiously mince it to a gallamafrie. ^ a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais ill. xvii. The Devil mince me into a Galli-mafry, 
if I do not tremble for fear. xyzi-xSoo in Bailey. 1859 
Haliburton Season Ticket vii, The Gallimaufry, at once 
tempts and satisfies. X883 Almondbury Gloss., Gatli- 
mawfry, and by corruption Gallimawverty, a mixture of 
several sorts of meat. 

2 . iransf. and fig. A heterogeneous mixture, a 
confused jumble, a ridiculous medley. 

X55X-6 Robinson tr. More's Utopia (Arb.) 64 Suche a tragi'* 
call comedye orgallymalfreye. 2579 E. K. Ded. to Spettseds 
Sheph. Cal., So now they haue made our English tongue 
a galUmaufray, or hodgepodge of all other speches. 
XS92 Chettle Kinde-harts Dr. (1841) 29 Hee put me 
downe with ‘such a galliemafrey of Latine ends that 
I was glad to make an end. 2613 Purchas Pilgrimage n. 
viii. 128 And after by marriages with some false Christians, 
made such a galli-maufrey as [etc.]. 1653 Urquhart 

Rabelais ii, vii. 42 The hotchpotch or gallimafree of the 
perpetually begging Friars. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. 

g ttev. (tjoS) 57 Are you the Author then (quoth I) of that 
allimaufrj' of Prophesies, that’s Publish’d in 5’our Name? 
2678 Salmon Phann. Londin. 670 This is one of the 
greatest Gally-maufries that ever I saw : but It was intended 
as an Antidote against Plague. 1872 Planche Recoil. II. 
xviii. 245 To me, the glittering gallimaufry in which all 
the ingenuity and beauty of the original fairy tale was lost 
and destroyed. 1892 A. Birrell Res yudic. .vi. 260 At 
present it [the history of the Reformation] is but a hotch- 
potch, a gallimaufry, a confused mingle-mangle of divers 
things jumbled or put together. 

3 . A promiscuous assemblage (of persons). 

1598 SiiAKSL Merry IV. 11. i. iiq He wooes both high and 
low . . he loues the Gally-mawff>' (Ford perpend. 2877 
Holdemess Gloss.-, Callimavfry, a gathering, or set of 
persons or things. Generally used in an unfavourable sense. 

4 . Said somewhat contemptuously of a person : 

A man of many accomplishments; a composite 
character. Now rare. 

x6oo Dekker Gentle Crafe \Vks. 1B73 1. 2t Peace pudding 
broth.. peace you gallimafrcy. 1632 Massinger fc Iield 
Fatal Po70Ty 11. ii, A good, foolish, knavish, sociable 
gallimaufry of a man. 2663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. 
n. V, Why how now my JittJe Gallimaufr>', my little Olco- 
jxidrido of Arts and Arms! 2781 G. Parkfr Vie-.vSoc. I. 
207 A compound of Player, Soldier, Stroller, Sailor, and 
Tinker I An odd gallimaufry’! 2844 Disraeli G^arr/^xib'i.v. 
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Perhaps the most ludicrous characteristic of these factious 
gallimaufreys was an occasional assumption of the high 
moral and admonitory tone. 

6 . attrib, 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IVks. i. no These Galley- 
maufry humours. ^1734 North Exam. ii. iv. (1740) 242 
Such a Gallimaufry Piece of Nonsense it was, 1769 S. 
Paterson Ayiolher Traveller t II. 204 The gallimaufry list 
of pill-and-drop*mongere. 

Hence Gallimau'frical <z., miscellaneous. 

1836 Neto Monthly Mag. XLVII. 227 It has been the 
custom, .to get up a gallimaufrical performance that is not 
deemed dramatic. 

Gallimailfry (gselimg-fri'), v. rare"'^. [f. the 
sb.] trans. To cut up into a hodge-podge; to 
make mince-meat of. In quot.^^. 

1831 Frasers Ma^. III. 197 In chapter the third, the 
satire rolls only against Long’s hotel, which is thus wickedly 
gallimawfred. 

Hence i* Gallimaii ‘frier, one who makes a galli- 
maufry or medley (of something). 

1592 Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. Kb, The gallimafrier of all 
stiles in one standish. 

Gallinaceaxi (ga?dinF*‘pan), a. and sh. Also p 
.-acian. [f. as next + -an.] A. adj. ^ Gallina- 
ceous; in quot. = concerned with domestic fowls. 
B. sb. A bird of the order Gallinacem or Gallinx. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Gallinacenns. See Rasores. 
1851 Rev. LXXXVIII. 326 The gallinacian leech, like 
the mountebank of former days, has to exercise his wits for 
pure benevolence. 

GaUinaceonS (ga:;lin?-/3s), a. [f. L. galli- 
nace-us (f. gallina a hen") + -ODS.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the order Gallinx, which 
comprises all the ordinary domestic poultry, and 
many other birds, such as pheasants, partridges, etc. 

1783 Latham Synopsis Birds II. 11. 668 Order V. Gallina- 
ceous. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xv. 185 Spallanzani has re- 
marked a circumstantial resemblance between the stomachs 
of gallinaceous fowls and the structure of corn-mills. i86r 
Whyte Melville Good for Nothing II. 77 An example of 
the want of wisdom in the gallinaceous tribe 

2 . kttmorousiy. a. Resembling that of a cock ; 

' cocky *. b. Consisting of fowls. 

1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gihbie I, xix. 255 With all the 
gathered wisdom of Edinburgh in his gallinaceous cranium. 
1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 493 We returned to the 
hotel, where another meal, as gallinaceous as that of 
yesterday, awaited us. 

Gallinaginoxis (geedinEe'd^inss), rt. [f. mod.L. 
gaUhtagin-evi^gaUindgo woodcock (f. galltna hen) 
-h-ous.J Of or pertaining to a woodcock. Gallina' 
^;w«<:m^,ti'ansl, L. caput gallinaginiSi lit. * wood- 
cock’s head ’ ; the prominent fold of the lining 
membrane in the prostatic portion of the urethra. 

1876 Gross Die. Bladder 563 Acute inflammation of the 
gaUmaginous'erest is most commonly induced by an exten- 
sion of gonorrhoeal inflammation. 

G'alliuazo (gasdina'z^?). Also 8 galinasso, 
9 gallinaso. [corruptly a. Sp. gallinaza a vulture, 
f. gallina hen + augmentative suffix -aza.'\ An 
American vulture {Catliarles aura or Catharista 
atraia). 

1760-72 tr. yfinn ff Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) I. 58 These are 
equally fierce and carnivorous with the former; and called 
the kings of the gallinazos. X774 Goldssi. Auim. Nat. V, 
113 Vultures, or galinassos, as the Spaniards call them. 1833 
M. Scott Tont Cringle iii, I looked up and saw a gallinaso, 
the large carrion-crow of the tromes, sailing seaward. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1873) 183 From these facts the condor, 
like the gallinazo, must be considered as a gregarious bird. 

Galline (gEcdain, -in), a. rare. [f. L. gall-us 
cock + -iNE.] = Gallinaceous. 

1883 A. Newton in Encycl.^ Brit. XV. 827/2 The Brush- 
Turkey . .was originally described by Latham In 1821 under 
the name of the New Holland Vulture, a misleading desig- 
nation which he subsequently tried to correct on perceiving 
its Galline character. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 763 
Other birds possessing galline affinities are the well-known 
curassows. 

G-alling (gg'liq), vb!. [f. Gall -i--ingI.] 

i. The action of the verb Gall in various senses ; 
the condition of being galled. 

1546 Phaer Sk. Childr. (1553) U va, [It] is. .good for the 
galling or chaffing of y® fete. 1573 Tusser Htish. Ivii. 
(1878) 133 Er winter preuenteth, while weather is good, for 
galling of pasture get home with thy wood. 1598 R. Barret 
Mod, IVarres 96 Their vollie in their face would bee no 
small galling vnto them. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
1. viii. 31 Vitex or Agnus Castus held only in the hand, 
preserveth the rider from galling.' 1678 Marvell Def. 
yohn No^ve Wks. 1875 IV. 196 It is a certain remedy 
against all gauUng, at le^t by this argumentation. 1754 
Diet. Arts <5- Sc. I. 633 Pieces of brass, with holes in them, 
put into wooden shivers, to keep them from splitting and 
galling by the pin of the block. 1799 H. T. C^lebrookc 
Life (1873) 440 Four [elephants] were disabled, by the gall- 
ing of thevf backs, from carrying their usual burdens. 

t 2 . The result of galling; in//., galls, galled 
spots. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 185/r Gallynge, stmtiiosiias.^ 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts {1658) 320 Honey and Verdigrease 
boyled together, .is a good Ointment for all filings on the 
withers. 1725 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s.v. Transplanting^ 
A good Piece of Rope tyed about the neck of^the Trees 
upon a whisp of Straw, preserves them from gallings. 

3 . Cotnb.^ as galUngr-leather, a piece of leather 
to prevent galling or chafing. 

*794 Felton Carriages (i&oi) 1, 130 The Coachman’s 


Seat is covered with cloth lined at the bottom ends with 
pieces of leather, called galling-leathers. Ibid. II. 188 The 
galling-leather is sewed under that part of the harness 
where there is a buckle, to prevent it from galling the 
horse. • 

Galling (ggllg), vbl. sb.^ [f. Gall + -ingI.] 
The treatment of material with galls, as a pre- 
liminary of the actual process of dyeing it. 

1791 Hamilton Xx. Berthollefs Dyeing 1. 1. i. v. 105 Silk 
acquires by galling a [permanent] weight. x8oo tr. La- 
granges Client. 11. 275 Galling consists in macerating any 
piece of stuff in a decoction of gall-nuts. ' 18x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. Art II. 543 After the galling, the .silk is 
put into a solution of sulphate of iron. 

Galling (g^'lig), ppb. a. [f. Gall z/.i + -ing 2.] 
That galls. 

1 . Chafing, irritating or harassing physically. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. ii. ii. xxxiti. What tells 

the hand or head the toes great grief, When it alone is 
pinch’d with galling shooes? 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ii. 
Wks. (1851] 53 What with gauling Darts and heavie strokes 
the Britans who wore neither Helmet nor Cuirass to defend 
them, were at last^ overcome. X703 Pope Thebais 185 As 
stubborn steers , .joined reluctant to the galling yoke, a 1839 
pRAED Poems (1864) II. 283. And looks with marvel on his 
galling chain. X879 M'^Carthy 02 vn Times ll.xx. 89 They 
(the Ministry] were placed between two galling fires. 

2 . fig. Irritating, offensive to the mind or spirit. 

1583 BabikgtonC<jww/i«<////, yi. {1590) 253 The occasions 

of anger In many men are .. nipping words, and gawling 
speeches, a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb.xin. 5 Covetousnesse 
is a gawling sinne. It works a continual vexation. X790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 105 The anodyne draught of oblivion . . is 
well calculated to preserve a galling wakefulness. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 46 Rum in fashionable life is ac- 
companied by so many galling mortifications. 1876 Green 
Stray Stud. 221 The more galling and oppressive instances 
of serfdom seem to have slipped unconsciously away. 

Hence Ga'Uingly adv.^ Ga’Hlngness. 

1647 Boyle Let. Wks. I. p. xxxix, I never found that 
people discontented with their own church-government (the 
galHngness of whose yoke is the grand scare-crow that 
frights us here), x8o2 Joanna ^kwxvc. Ethwaldw. iv, ii, 
One who, new to greatness. Feels its unwieldy robe sit on 
his shoulders Constrain’d and gallmgly. X852 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. ni. xvu. 220 Law bears gallingly on those who 
want to break it. 

Gallingale, obs. form of Galingale. 

Gallini, dial, form of Galeeny. 

Gallinicide (galhns^id). noncc'Wd. [f. L. 
galltni- comb, form o{ gallina hen + -ciBE (2).] 
The killing of hens or pouUr>\ 

1883 Pall Mall G. 17 Mar. 4/1 He sends in his claim for 
damages sustained by galUmclde to the ‘poultry fund’ of 
the neighbouring hunt. 

Galliuippei^ (gcediniipw). Chiefly U.S, Also 
gali-, galHe)ynipper, [Of uncertain origin.] 
A large mosquito. 

x8x8 Sporting Mag. I. 261 Smaller flies from the galU- 
nipper to the moschetto, began to muster in all directions. 
1838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 11. iii. He jump'd up .. a 
snappin’ of his fingers, as if he wor bit by a galley-nipper. 
1M7 A. L. Adams IVaml. Nat. India 59 That prince of 
gallynippers, the sandfly, whose bite produces a painful 
, .swelling. 

Gallinivorous (gcelini'voros), a. nonce-xvd. 
[f. ta. galltni' comb, form oi gallina hen + 
devouring + -ous.] Feeding on fowls or poultry. 

1862 Fraser's Mag. July 85 Man is not strictly a ‘ gallini- 
votous ’ animal, and has a tendency to tire of perpetual 
pouUr>'. 

Gallinule (gsedini/d). [ad. mod.L. gallinulay 
the scientific name of the genus (in late L. the word 
occurs for a chicken), dim. of L. gallina ben.] 
Book-name for a genus of birds, typified by the 
moor-hen {Gallinula chloropui). Also extended 
to other birds of allied genera. 

1776 Pennant Zool. II. 409-n GalHnule. .215. Spotted.. 
2x7. Common. 1785 \jKsnKi\Syiu>psis Birds\\\. 1.258 Com- 
mon GalUnule . . Common Water-Hen or More-Hen. 1833 
C. “z Exped. S. Australia I.^L 39 Various tribes of the 

galinule [sic] . . made incessant noises around us. 1872 A. 
Domett Ranolf xvit. § 3. 274 That rich galUnule of velvet 
violet plumage proud. x888 Riverside Nat. Hist. IV. 131 
The purple-gallinules .. typified by the European species 
{Porphyria porphyrio) and the American lotiornU mar- 
iinica. 

So Gallinuline <r., pertaining to the gallinule. 

X89S pop. Set. Monthly Apr. 764 It falls into line with 
another gallinuline character. 

Gallion, var, form of Galion, Galleon, 

Galliot^ (gce'Uot). Forms: 4, 7 galiote, 5 
galyet, 6 galyote, galyott, gallictde, 7 galliote, 
galliott, 7-8 galeot,8-9galiot, (inDicts.)galleot, 
6- galliot. See also Gallivat. \y.'F. galiote iezra. 
(OF. also galiot mascO^^Sp. and Pg. galeata^ It. 
galeottCi dim. of the Com. galea Galley sb.^'\ 

1 . A small galley or boat, propelled bj^ sails and j 
oars, used for swift navigation ; in English applied 
esp. to Spanish and Mediterranean vessels. 

X3S2 Pol Poems (Rolls] I. 65, VUj. and xl. galays and mo 
•.And other many of galiotes, With grete noumber of smale 
boles. X480 Caxton Descr, Brit, viil xiv, Seven carryk-s 
of Gene, and fyfty other vessels, as hulkes, barges, galeys 
and galyetis. cx^oo in ./lr«<74**x CAnirA (1811) p. xxviii, 
Galyoitis of Spayne with odir smale shippis of warre, come 
a londe at Grauesendc. 1S70FENTON Guicciard. ii. (1599] 88 
The hauen. . conteinedfiue ships, foure light galleis, a galliot, 
and a gallion. 1650 Fuller Pisgah v. -xxL 184 Those 
seventy lesser ships, and Galliots, brought . , out of the 


Bosphorus. 1728 MoRCAN^^Vrr Il.ii. 221 Some Turkish 
Merchants. .built and armed out a Galeot, or Light-Gally. 
*799 NCL.SQN II Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1846) 111. 262 The 
Officer who is to command the Galliots and Gun-boats. 
1876 Bancroft // ij/. U, S. I. i. 15 Cartier moved his two 
large vessels^ safely into the deep water of the river, .and in 
his galiot sailed up the majestic stream. 

• 2 . [InVn.ga/joot.l ADutch cargo-boat or fishing- 
vessel. 

*794 i^igS^iag «S* Seamanship I. 239 Galliot. Is a large 
Dutch vessel, of burthen, with one mast and a bowsprit. 
x86x IhoRnbury Turner (1862) L 263 The ships are the 
heavy one-masted Dutch galliots once common on the 
Thames. 1884 Mag. of Art Apr. 253/2 Now . . almost any 
day, are to be seen, .a little fleet of Dutch galliots. 

3 . UsedofancientRoman vesselsorgalleys. ^Obs. 

1718 Rowe tr,^ Lucan iii. 797 On either Wing the larger 
Ves>!e!s pljy While in the Center safe the lesser Gallots He. 
c x8oo nvt^Childhood n. 165 The blood-fraught galliots 

of Rome. 

4 . = Bomb-ketch. [ = F. galiote ct homhesi\ 

1867 Smyth,. Word-hk. s.v. Calleot, Some also 
call the bomb-ketches galliots. 

6. Comb.^ as fgaUiot-hoy, 'j'pink, yacht, small 
vessels resembling a Dutch galliot in build, 
x66s Lend. Gaz. No. 12/1 Captain Robinson hath sent 
into Falmouth a *Galliot-Hoy, bound for Bordeaux, 1689 
Ibid. No. 24Q6f4 A GalHot-Hoy .. being seven Foot and a 
half under the Beam, 56 Foot in length. Ibid. No. 2517/4 
There will be exposed to Sale, .a ■‘‘Galliot Pink called trie 
Mermaid of Amsterdam. 1709 Ibid. No. 4543/3 A GalHot 
Pink. .burthen about 90 Tuns, Holland built. <xx895 Ld. 
Clarence Autobiog. 1. (1896)5 He had a Dutch *gal- 

Hot yacht, .which used to cruise with the royal squadron. 
tGalliot^. Ohs. Forms: 5 galyot, 6 galyott, 
galliot, 7 galeyot, galeot. [a. OF. galiot sailor in 
a galley, galley-slave, pirate = It. galeotto, med.L. 
galiotusy galeota, deriv. of galea Galley.] 

1 . A pirate, rare. 

c X425 Eug. Conq. Irel. (E. E. T. S.) 22 We come nat yn- 
to thys land as hyryng men, ne for no couetyse of gold, ne 
of syluyr, ne galyotz ne robbers. 

2 . A sailor or rower on board a galley, whether 
slave or free. 

1506 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 15 In the whyche tyme 
the patrone, Galyottis, and pylgrimes, took in woode, water, 
&c. IS93 INI UNDAY Def. Contraries 84 See we not in the 
Gallies that they giue the Care to the strongest and most 
mighty Galliots? 16x2 Benvenuto's Passenger i. 73 Oh, 
now all begins to passe betweene the Galeot, and the Mar* 
riner. 1654 Cokaine Dianea iv. 350 Being informed of the 
fire . . he . . commanded it should be quenched, supposing 
it kindled by accident through the carelessnesse of the 
Galeyots, or Matriners. 

Gallipot (gx’lip/^t). Forms: 5 galy pott, 
gale pole, 6 galey potte, galeye pot, gallie 
potte, 6-S gaily pot (gally-pot), 7 gollee-, 
galley-pot, 8 galipot, 7- gallipot. [The first 
element in this word (occurring also in Gallet- 
DISH, Galley-tile) is of uncertain origin, but 
possibly identical with Galley j 4 . 1 , in which 
case the words etymologically denote pottery such 
as was brought in galleys, i. e. imported from the 
Mediterranean. Cf. GALLEY-HAi.PPEyNY'. 

The Du. synonym gtcipot is not recorded till a century 
later than the date of our earliest examples of the English 
word, and the editors of the gre.it Dutch dictionary think 
that its first element may pos.sibly be identical with glei 
(frequent in the 17th c.), a variant oXgalei Galley sb.x In 
support of this view, it is pointed out that the Du. kraak- 
goed, kraakporsetein mexoi literally ‘porcelain imported in 
cat-racks'^ and a pa.ssage is quoted from the Inv. v. Brussel 
II. 206 which mentions ‘glass-wares brought in galleys and 
{qtie les galces et les caraques ameuent). Farther, 
gleyers-iverk is explained by Kilian as meaning Balearic or 
ilajorcan poUcry (cf. Majolica). On ihe'other hand, the 
word^/« is given in Kilian and Du, diets, of the 17th c. as 
a name for porcelain clay; but it has not been found in 
any le.xt, except in com-ptsanA gleybacker^ geley hacker 
‘ porcelain baker ’ ; and it may have been merely formed by 
misinterpretation of the compounds gleipot and glehucrk^ 
gleigoed (glazed potterj').] 

1 . A small earthen glazed pot, esp. one used by 
apothecaries for ointments and medicines. 

1465 Mann. ^ Hotiseh. Exp. 2S5 Item, the same day my 
ma-styr paid for a galy pott, Uj, d. 1552 Huloet, Galey 
potte, culullus. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. 16 That, 
which Plato s.^d of his JIaister Socrates, whom he com- 
pared to the Gallypots of Apothecaries, which on the out 
side had Apes and Owles and Antiques, but contained with 
in soueraigne and precious liquors and confections. 1678 
R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor.To Rdr. p. xxn,They make me 
think of Gally-Pots in an Apothecaries Shop. 1739 Clayton 
in Phil. Trans. XLI. 62, I Took a small Gally-pot, such as 
the Apothecaries in the North of England make use of. 
1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 322 Pour it into small high 
CJallipots, like a sugar-loaf at top. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i. 
vi, Traps (for flies] of vinegar and sugar in gallipots. 1870 
Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. vL (1875) 290 A great number ot 
blacks assembled about a pond, bringing with them a 
and some gallipots. x88o Antrim ^ Dovni Glass.^ Catty 
pot, a jam pot. 

h. transf. :ind.fg. ^ 

1630 Dekker znd Pi. Honest UTt. Wks. 1873 
is the Gally-pot to which these Drones flye. 1883 Steve, so^ 
Treas. 1 st. iv. xvii, The little gallipot of a boat that ue 

were in WAS gravely overloaded. 

+ c. applied to a silver vessel. 

1515 Will of IV. (Somerset Ho.), A Galej potte of 

" (fn jest or contempt). One who handles 

gallipots; an apothecary. 
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1785 Grose Did. Ton^te, Gnlli/oi^nlzV name for 
an apoihecao’* *8*8 Scott F. M. Perth vii, Turning a 
stern look on the alarmed Potlingar, broke out. .‘Thou walk* 
ing skeleton ! thou asthmatic gallipot 1* x^a S. Lover 
Handy Andy iii. 20 The widow in the meantime had been 
left to the care of the apoihecar>*’s boy, -and truly her sobs 
..amazed young gallipot. 1^8 Thackeray Ph. Snobs 
xxvii, ‘One may ask one's medical man to one’s table 
certainly; but his family, my dear Mr. Snob!* ‘Half a 
dozen little gallipots *, interposed Bliss Wirt. 

* 1 * Ga’Uisll, Obs. rare. Forms: 6 gaulish, 
gallishe, 7-8 gallish. [f. Gall sb.f + -ISH.] 

1 . Belonging to the gall, bilious. 

1551 Turner Herbal i, Av b, Wormwode. .drj'Uethfurth.. 
cholerike and galllshe humbures out of the stomack. 

2 . Tasting like gall, bitter. 

x6^8 Hexham Dutch Diet, (i66o\ Galachti^h,%v\\\sh, or 
ns bitter as Gall. 

b. jig. 

*595 Southwell .S'/. Peter's Contpl. 69 The pleasing relH.sh 
of bi.s former loue, In gaulbh thoughts to bitter taste doth 
proue. 1769 Blackstone Covim. IV. 95 auitno 

felleo perpetratn/n, with a bitter or gallish inclination. 
tGallisll, a.- Obs. rare—^. [f. Gall j ^.3 4. 
-ISH^.] Of the nature of galls. 

z^hVlot Ox/ordsk. i6t Neither the nuts nor the horn 
having any thing gallish, the Vitriol of the Earth could 
have no power on them. 

Gallisize: see Gallize. 

tGallitzinite (gSli’tsin9it). Afltt. Obs. Also 
Gallizittite. [Named in iSor after the name of 
Prince Gallitzin (who discovered the mineral) : see 
-ITE.] A variety of rutile, now called Nigrine. 

1814 Allan Min. Nomenclature 50 Gallizinite. i8ao R. 
Jameson Syst. Mia. III. 132 GalHtzinite. 

Gallitzinite, var. Gallizinite. Ohs. 

Gallium (gmdiiJm). [mod.L. ; said to be f. L. 
galltis cock, a translation of Lecoq^ A soft, tough, 
bluish-white metal, easily melted, discovered by 
M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran (1875) in a zinc-blende 
from the Pyrenees. 

1875 Fam. Herald 6 Nov. 14/3 The new metal, which is 
called gallium, was found by the .spectroscope in zinc ore.s. 
x886 Athenxum 17 July 84/3 This metal appears.. to be 
probably gallium. 

Gallivant (gtelivaemtl, v. Also galavant, 
galivaut. [Perhaps a humorous perversion of 
Gallant v. Usually in the pres. part, gallivant^ 
vtg.} intr. To gad about in a showy fashion, esp. 
with persons of the other sex. Also merely « Flirt, 
xSzj W. H, PvNE Wine ^ Walaitts (1824) II. xxi, 300 
Sitting at hi» ease, galavanting with a publican's daughter. 
XS3S Lady Granville Lett, is Feb. (<894) II. 184, 1 fore- 
see she will be always galivanting with Lady Wharncliffe. 
1838 Dickens Nieh. Nich. xxxviii, Else I shall have my maid 

f allivanting with somebody who may rob the house. Z85X 
>E Quiscey /*d. Carlisle on Pope Wks. XIII. 33 If she 
chose to go galavanting nmong.st the clouds, Pope, for his 
part, was the last person to follow her. x8;rs W. S. Haywaro 
Lot>e a%st. World 32, 1 did not consider it right or proper 
that a lady.. should be gallivanting about the countr>’with 
those tliree fellows. xte4 Q. Rev. Oct. 503 The language 
came natural to him (Lope de Vega] when gallivanting 
with Fili>. 

Gallivanting (gee Uvse-ntiq), vbl. sb. [f. Gal- 
MVAKT V. + -INO The action of the verb. 

1826 Scott Jrnl. o Feb., If we had been so fm retreat] last 
car, instead of gallivanting to Ireland, this affair might not 
ave befallen. 1839 Thackeray Fatal Bools (1869) 354, 

1 have given up gallivanting, as 1 call it. 1869 Trollofe 
He AV;rzy XV, 1x878) 8^ It don't roe.'in much, only just idle 
talking and gallivanting. X884 Punch 16 Feb. 76/1 This 
comes of gallivanting round with Emperors, Kings, Prime 
Ministers, and Poet-Laureates. 

Galliva'nting, ppl. a. [f. ns prec. +-ikg 2.] 
That gads about, or flirts. 

x8x9 ‘ R. Rabelais’ Aheillard Heloisa x8 But does that 
gallivanting god Deign to give Taylor answering nod ? 1855 
Dickens Mut. Pr. iit. i. You can’t be a gallivanting dodger. 
xS34 Harper's Ma^. Aug. 327/1 A lone lorn wife of many 
a galivanting husband. 

t Ga<llivat. Obs. Forms ; 7 e0llywat(te, S 
galley'wat(t, gallovat, 8-9 gallivat. [ad. Pg. 
galeota through East Indian channels : cf. Gal- 
liot i.] A large boat used in the Eastern seas, 
having .a triangular sail as well as oars. 

16x3 Downton in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 1. 501 As soone 
as I anchored, I sent. .Master Spooner, ana Samuell Squire 
iu my GeUyw.Ttte to sound the depths within the sands. 
1756 Gentl. Ma^. XXVI. 620 A number of vessels called 
pallcy-w.Tts, about the size of our Gravesend tilt-boat, carrj*- 
ing six swivel guns, and 60 men. 1790 Bcatson Nav. ff 
Mil. Mem. II. 41 The gallivats arc large row-boats, built 
like grabs but of smaller dimensions, the largest seldom ex- 
ceeding seventy tons. xBSa Beveridge Hist. India I. in. 
vii. 510 The gallivats .. combined the double advantage of 
sailing and row boats. 

Galliwasp CgK'liwgsp). Also S eallownsp. 
[Of unhnoM-n origin.] A small lirard(Cr/«/«f oc- 
ciduus), found in the West Indies. 

1725 Sloanc Jamaica II. 334 AGalliwasp. Tliisappear’d 
in all things to be a great Seine- 1796 Morse /Jrnrr. Geoj;. 1. 
765 The fens and marshes do [breedl the guana and galle- 
wasp; but these last arc not venomous. x8^ M.G. Lewis 
yrnl. ir. Ind. xxx A Galli-wasp . . Tliis is the Alligator jn 
miniatujT. 1855 K)nc.slev Westxv. Ho! JL ix. 053 Silting 
oa the sandy turf, defiant of galliwasps and jack-spaniards. 

Gallize (gx'biz), v. Also gallisize. [From 
Dr. L. Gall of Treves, the inventor of the process. 


In Qts.galiisirettt of which the (oxsxigalitshe seems 
to be a blundered adaptation,] irons. To treat 
(unfermented grape-juice) with water and sugar, so 
as to increase the quantity of wine produced. 

Hence Oa'llisized ppl. a.j Ga'llisiziag vbf, sb. 
Also Galliza'tion, the process of galUzing. 

x888 Prof. Dittmar in Et^cl. Brit. XXIV. 603/t Science 
affords a means of distinguishing a gallisized from a natural 
wine. Ibid.y One mode of assisting nature in wine-making is 
the process of ‘ galiisizlng so called from its inventor (Gall), 
which is largelj’ practised on the Rhine. *891 Cycl. Temp. 
<5- Pivkib. (U.S.) 647/1 Gallization, a method of increasing 
the quantity (of winel by the infusion of sugar, acid and 
water. 

t Gallrzinite. Min. Ohs. Also gallitzinite, 
gallicinite. [First used by Beudant in 1S24; f. the 
Ger. name gallitzensteiny lit. ‘ stone from Galicia ' : 
see -ITE.] Native sulphate of zinc, eoslarite. 

1837 Allan W. Phillips' Min. 376 Gallizinite. 1843 E. J. 
Chapman 14 Gallitzinite. 1861 H. W. Bristow Gloss. 
Min. Z48 Gallicinite. 

Gallizinite, var. Gallitzinite. Obs. 
Gall-less (gg-lil&), a. [f. Gall j-i.i + -less.] 
Possessing no gall. Hence, free from bitterness or 
malice ; incapable of being roused to anger. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xix. (1495) 779 
Cainelles ben beestys of long lyfe for they ben gallelesse. 
1658 Whole Duty Man xvii. § 19. 147 A Dove, a meek and 
gall-less creature. 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. (1669) 17 
Ah ! mild and gaulless Dove. 1726 Savage Sir T. Overbury 
iJL i, Tho' the soft Dove brood gall-less o’er your Breast, 
Yet let the wary Serpent arm your Mind. 1831 Scott Ct. 
Robt. xxviii, When I consider from what prison he was 
brought, and in what guise he inhabited it, I cannot believe 
in this galMess disposition. 2843 Lytton Bast Bar. i. vii, 
And the poor student, usually so mild and gall-Iess, stamped 
his foot in impotent rage. 3884 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 5/1 
The idyllic, guileless and gall-less life. 

Gall-mit (gg*I|ii»t). [f.GALL^A3] = GALLJl 5.3 I. 
X572 Huloet, Galle nuue, suche as is put Into inke, gnlla. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 177 Gal-nuts. 17x2 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 75 Round Fruit, of the Size of Gall-Nuts. 
1838 Penny Cycl. s.v, Gallic acid, A large portion of the 
acid exists ready formed in the gall-nut. 

Gallo- (gse'k), combining form (after Gr. 
analogies) of L. Callus a Gaul. 

1 . In classical Latin it occurs only in Gollo-gneci^ 
Gauls who went east and settled in Asia Minor ; 
also Gallo-grtectaf the countrj' inhabited by these 
Gauls, Galatia. Hence t Gallo • grascians, 
t Gadlo-greeks//., Galatians. 

x6ox Hoi.land Pliny I. 321 King Antiochus hauing in 
battaile slaine..a brave horsman of the GalJogreeks or 
Galatians, became malster of his horse. x6x8 Bolton 
Floras ii. xi. (1636) 124 Those GalIo-Gr«ecians, as their 
compound name sneweth, were ami.\t and mongrell people, 
(xdis Bacon Ess.^ Vicissitttde{Pkxb.) 573 It is true, the Gaules 
were Westerne ; But we reade but of two Incursions of 
theirs ; the one to Gallo-Grecia, the other to Rome.] 

2 , Used with the sense of ^ Gallic’ (i.e. French) 
in various mod.Eng. formations, a. Prefixed (with 
hyphen) to certain designations of nationality, 
as Qa-Uo-AmeTican of combined French and 
American character; Ga^llo-Bri'ton, one partly 
French and partly British (either in birth or sym- 
pathies) ,* Gadlo-CeTUo /r., belonging to the Celts 

I of France; Qadlo-Ge'rman a., belonging to both 
French and Germans, b. In objective formations 
on assumed Gr, types (in most instances adopted 
from Fr.), as Ga'Uoxxmn. [ad. F. Calloninne (Gr. 

mad after)] = Gallosnania: \ Galloma^nia 
[ad. Y.GallomanieiGv.-ftavia : sccMania)], an un- 
re.'isoning attachment to France orFrench customs; 
Galloxna'iiiac, one who is affected with Gallo- 
mania ; also as Ga'Uophil [Gr. -<fiAor loving, 
friendly to], a friend of France and its interests ; 
Gallo’phUism, fondness for France, friendliness 
towards it ; GaTlopbobe [Gr, fearing], one 
who is affected with Gallophobia ; also as ac//, ; 
GaUopbo’bla [ad. F. Gallophobie^ Or, -c^oBia 
dread of], morbid dread of the French, or abhor- 
rence of what is French. 

*797 T. Jefferson IFrr/.<i859) IV. 186 If Louisiana be- 
comes a *Gallo-Amerjcan colony. 2828 Sydney Smith in 
Mem. (1885) II. 393 The travels of the Gallo-American 
gentleman . . are, I suppose, those of M. Simond. 18x9 
Hermit in Lond.Wl. 116 A kind of Amphibious animal, 
a *Gallo-Brjton. a XTir Ken Blandina Poet. Wks. 1721 
IV. 516 Death and Infcrn.Tl Pow’rs decreed The *GalIo- 
Celtick Saints should bleed. x85i J, G. ShkI'Pard Fall 
Rome viii. 441 ITic great “Gallo-German river. 1787 T. 
Jefferson /I'V/V. (1859) II, 317 It will be of great conse- 
quence to France and England, to have America governed by 
a*Ga!lomaqor Angloman. \Zoxlbid. VIII. 163 Tosuppose 
u’eare GallomenorAnglomen [xxc!]. Metropolis led. 2) 
III. viii. xSo This Galloman appeared a little put down. 1877 
D, ^I. Wallace Russia xx>’. 3SS In a word, •'Gallomania 
had become the prevailing social epidemic of the lime. xSxp 
Hermit in Bond. Ill, 1x7 The British “Gallomaniac ought 
to know belter. 1840 Disraeli Corr. w. Sister 15 Oct. 
(x8S6) 163 On Hit that even Lord Holland, that old Gallo- 
maniac, ratted to Palmerston. ^ x8ot Daily Nexvs 28 Aug. 
4/6 In the years which immediately preceded the French 
Revolution the British arisiocracj* was notoriously Gallo- 
maniac. 1880 Times 36 Jan. 7/3 The appointment of Scrior 
Albareda to the Quirtnal would not be looked on favourably 
at Rome, because be is a very pronounced •Gallophil. 1B94 


Wesltn. Gas. 16 Feb. 7/2 The ardent *G.il!ophi![sm which 
characterised many Russian gatherings at the time of the 
'I’oulon and Paris jeles. 1883 Pail AlallG.-xi July 8/2 The 
Opinion says ‘ the “Gallophobes on the otlier side of the 
Channel will gain nothing by their agitation against us'. 
1886 /I /ArwarwH/ 6 Mar. 324/2 Mr. Gallengais too pronounced 
a Gallophobe to be able to make his French aitachfs true to 
life. 1897 Pall Mall G.sJ une 7/3 Gallophobe Englishmen 
grew alarmed, but they have got their sop. 1803 in Spirit 
Publ. yyjils. (1804) VII. 246 Strong renewed symptoms of 
Anglo and *Gallo-phobia. i88x A thenxum 6 Aug. 16^/3 His 
[Landor’-s] Gallopnobia evidently strikes Prof. Colvin with 
astonishment. 

Ga’Uoc. Ohs. Also i gallac, galluc- [perh, 
corruptly ad. late L. anagallicitm (also anagalla ; 
cf. class. L. anagallisy supposed to mean ‘pim- 
pernel’) ; see quot. c 1450 s.v. Comfrey.] 

The plant comfrey (JSyfnpkylum officinale). 

In OE. vocabularies the word renders not only sinjiium 
and cojtfirma (comfrey) but also gatla (in class. L- gall- 
nut), adrintica, adriaca {of unknown meaning), and mdluni 
ierrx (in class. L. = birthwori). . It is not cle.Tr whether 
the L. words were in late L. applied to the comfrey, or 
whether denoted several different plants, or, finally, 

whether the glosses are mere mistronslalions. 

[C725 Corpus Gloss. 949 Galta^ galluc.] rxooo Sax. 
Beeclid. I. 162 ©eos wyrt h® confirman & oOrum 
naman galluc nemneb. a xxoo Voc. in Wr.-Wfilckcr 290/20 
Sinjitumy gallac. exads Plant Voc. Ibid. 555/4 Cuntjiriay 
cumfirie, galloc. 

Galloch, obs. form of Galosh. 

Galloglass (gted/Tglas), Obs. cxc. Hist. Forms; 
a. 6 gaUoglas(se, galoglas, galloweglass, gally- 
glasse, 7 galli(n)glass(e, (gallowgross), 9 galla- 
glass, 6-7, 9 galloglass, gallowglass. 6 
galloglogh, 7 gallegalagh, 7, 9 galloglagh, 8-9 
galloglach. [a. Ir. and Gael, gall-ogldch, f. gall 
foreigner, stronger -i- dgldch youth, servant, warrior. 
The etymologically correct form galloglagh appears 
later than the eiToneous^a//f^/fljr, which was prob. 
the result of the pi. galloglaigh)s ; in some early 
instances galloglas seems to be used as a pi., but 
galloglasses is found already in our earliest quot. 

The statement, made on etymological grounds by ojpenser 
{State 0/ /rcl. 640/x, Globe ed.), that the ‘galloglasses* 
were originally English mercenaries, seems doubtful ; gall 
is used of foreigners or strangers generally, and, although 
mainly applied to the English in Spenser’s day, may not 
have been so restricted at the time when the compound was 
formed.] 

1. One of a particular class of soldiers or re- 
tainers formerly maintained by Irish chiefs. 

0. CX515 St. Papers Hen. Vlll (1834) II. 5» 500 sperj's 
500 g.Tllogl.Tsseis, and loco kerne. 1520 ibid. 46, 18 baners of 
galoglas. cx538R.CowLEYinE!!isDr/|g^./.e//.Ser.ii. II. 96 
Which here ^ the burdon of the chargls of holdinghorse- 
menjgalloglasand kerne. \ys,oSt. Papers Hen. VIH 

HI, 169 The saide Cahir .shall pay yerely. .the tributes and 
summes of mony, with refecdons and suslencions of all the 
galloglasses, as wai: accustumed to be payed by his aun- 
cetour.s. XS77 Stanyhorst Descr. Irel. in Hofinshed II. 
45/x The rourth degree is a galloglasse, vsing a kind of 
pollax for his weapon. 2600 Dymmok Ireland {1843) 7 
The Galloglass are pycked and scelected men of peat 
and mightie bodies, crew’ell without compas.sion. *6*0 
Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 147 Souldlour^ set in the rere 
gard, whom they terme Gallogl.isses, who fight with most 
keene hatchets. 18x4 Scott Bd. of Isles r.viil, Loud shouts 
each hardy galla-glass. 1875 Lowell Spexiser Pr. 'Vks. 
1890 IV, 296 In October the wild kerns and gallowgiasses 
ro.se in no mood for sparing the house of Pindarus, 

X534 AY. Papers Hen. VIII (1834) II. 185, to scor 
spearys, callid gaJJogloghis. i6to1\oi.\.Atii> Camden's Bril, 
II. 172 Fennyngher 0-Conghir slew Cale-Rothe and with him 
of Galloglanes and others about three hundred. X848-5X 
J. O'Donovan Ann.^ Masters (1856) I. iignote,The bands 
of kernes and galloglaghs or gallow’glasses, supported by 
the Irish chieftains of the later ages. 

2 . In the Highlands ; =Ht:KCHMAN 2. 

X703 M. Martin Drrrx*. IV, fsl. Scotl, 104 Every Chieftain 
had ahold Armour-Bearer, whose business was.alttay.s to 
attend the Person of his Master night and day to prevent 
any surprize, and this man was called Galloglaclu 

3 . atirib. in galloglass-ax. 

1580 Hooker Bi/e Sir P. Cnmyin -4 nr/zaro/. XXVIII. i39 

Everye man toke a gallow'cglasse axe of theires who were 
slayne. 1596 Banc. Wills III. 4 A gaily gl.^sse axe. 

(Gallon (g«e*l9n). I'orms; 3-4 galun, 4-5 
galoni), 5 galown, 5-7 galon, 6 gain© (gal[l)- 
ond(e, galla(u)nde, 7 gallant©), 6- gallon, [a. 
ONF. galun, galon. Central OF. jalon, etc. (« 
med.L. galdn-em'), app. cogn. with F. jale bowl. 
Cf. the diminutive form OF. gald, jalet masc., 
med.L. gallela fern., a measure for wine, 
bowl (? from Rom. or popular L.), Pg. gaUieta 
mug; also OF. palate, galcie, jalaie, etc., fern, a 
measure for liquids, grain, etc. The ultimate origin 
is unknown.] 

1 . An English measure of capacity. The im- 
perial gallon contains 277 J cubic inches ; the wine- 
gallon of 231 cubic inches is -the standard in the 
United States. 

CX300 in V'light Relig. Songs vii. 37 11.-10112165 and 
brucrcs .. Loje heo lioldet hore galun, mid berme hco hme 
fulletb. X361 Lancl. P. PI. A. v. 1S7 He that rcpeniclh 
rathesr schulde ar>*scn aflur And greten sir Gloten with a 
galun of ale (B. a galoun ale], c 1386 Chaucer Manciple t 
Frol. 24 ITicr is falle on nic swich iicuinesse - . Jat me w-ere 
leuerc slepc, TTian the bestc galon wyn in Chcpc. c 14*® 
Biber Cecorum {1862) 26 To a pot of oyle of on galon. And 
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of hony a qwharle thou take. *509 Barclay of Folys 

(1570) 030 Some voyde mo cups then man would thinke 
possible, And other some galons, so that theyr loynts are 
feble. 1542 Recokde G;*. Artes (1575) 204, 8 pounde (or 8 
■ pyntes) doe make a Gallon, a 1656 Ussher Ann. an. 3679 
(1658) 275 He that drank most, was one Promachus, who 
drank off fewer gallons and one pottle. 1725 Bradley 
Did. S.V., In Liquids two Pottles, or four Quarts, or eight 
Pints, make one Gallon , , But in dry Measure, two Gallons, 
which is six Pottles, make one Peck. 1827 Lytton Pelham 
I. iU 12 The men drank ale by the gallon. 1862 Ansted 
Channel Isl. iv. App. A. (ed. a) 566 The Jersey wine gallon, 
as commonly estimated, contains rather more than two 
hundred and forty seven cubic inches English, 
b. As a dry measure for corn, bread, etc. 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 132 Take a Gallon of Wheat, 
and Oat-meabflower. 1725 [see i]. 1883 Harj>eFs Ma^. 
Apr.- 657/2, I ask questions in order to discover what a 
gallon ofbreadis. 1887 Kent Gloss.s.\.^ ‘ I’d farratherpay 
a shilling for a gallon of bread than have it so very cheap.* 
C. A large amount. 

1575 G. Harvey Ldter-hk. (Camden) 90 To requite your 
gallonde of godbwyes. 

d* 2 . A vessel for holding liquids (tr, L, loKend). 
1382 WvcLiF/jrt. XXX. 14 And shal be to*mynusht, as is 
to-brosid thegaloun of the crockere. — Markov/. 13 Aman 
beringe a galoun of walir. 1459 in Paston Lett. 1 . 472, 
..ij. galons, with gilt verges. 

3. athnb.y gallon-boitle, ‘jneasurCf -pot, 

3459 in Poston Lett. I. 469 ij. galon pottes, all gilt. Ibid. 
488, j. payre galon bottels of one sorie. 1465 in Heath 
Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 424, ii Galon Potiis chased and half 
gylte. 1481 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, j galon niesour. 

Gallo-nitrate (gie^lojnai-tw't); ' [f. — 

Gaelic a.'-^ + Nitrate.] A combination of gallic 
and nitric acids ivith a base. 

3843 Fox-Talbot Patent Specif cation No. 8842 Take a 
sheet of iodized paper and wash it over with this gallo- 
nitrate of silver. 1854 J. Scoffern In Orrs Circ, Sc. 
Chem, 89 Gallo-nitrate of silver. 

Galloon (gal77*n). Forms : 7 galloune, ga- 
loone, gaUoom(e, galoomfe, 7-8 galloone, 7- 
galoon, galloon. Also in Fr. form 9 galon. [ad. 
F. galott, vbl. sb., from the verb g[z/o 7 itter. The sb. 
first appears in the 1 7th c., the verb is as old as 
the 1 2th c., and originally means to dress the hair 
with gold bands or other ribbons. Its origin is 
uncertain; a connexion with the root of Gallant 
seems possible; the Sp. and gallone are 
prob. adopted from Fr.] ' A kind of narrow, close- 
woven ribbon or braid, of gold, silver, or silk 
thread, used for trimming articles of apparel; a 
trimming of this material. (See quot. 1882.) 

1604 in Lismore P^ers Sen ir. (1887) I. 106 Neaples 
galloune to y® same Dublett. ? 3648 Davf.nant Vacat. in 
Lond, Wks. (1673) 290 In Liv’ry Short, Galloome on Cape, 
With Cloak-bag Slounting high as Nape. x68x Lond. Cm, 
No. 1653/4 A Negro Boy about 18 years old, with a broad 
briram'd white Hat, edged with Silver Galoom. 1727 
in Mrs. Delany's Life ^ Corr. (1861) I. 144 Gold 
chains ..^w*ere tacked on the robing of her gown in loose 
scollops in the manner of a galloon.^ 1753 Hanwav Trav. 
(1762) 1 . VII. xcvii. 453 His livery is yellow, laced with a 
galloon of blue silk and silver. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
xir. iv. (3865) IV. 154 Footmen, grand as galoon and silver 
fringe could make them. 1882 Caulfeild &^Sa\vard Diet. 
Needltnvorkf Galloon. There are two descriptions of this 
article. One is a strong, thick gold lace. . It is woven with 
a pattern in threads of gold or silver, on silk or worsted - . 
and is employed in uniforms and on servants' livery hats. 
The other is of wool, silk or cotton combined with silk or 
worsted, and is used for trimming and binding articles of 
dress, hats, shoes, and furniture. This sort is only a narrow 
ribbon. 1890 Daily News 21 Oct. 2/1 Gold, silver, and 
steel are to be more used than ever in embroideries and on 
galons for trimmings. x8g6 Ibid. 30 May 9/2 A white 
damask silk was edged all round the hem with marabout 
feathers, on each side of them being embroidered a thick 
galloon of pearls, diamonds, and emeralds. 

b. t^a//oo;?-/at:c=galloon ; ’];^alloon- 

gallant, ? one who is gaily dressed. 

1611 CoTCR. s.\.Galonni, Tresses ^allonnies, lockes plaited, 
or tyed vp with galloone lace, a i6xx Beaum. & Fu Philaster 
V. iv, Oh, for a whip to make him galloQn-Iaces ! 2622 
FL^TCHr.nSea-ypy.i. iii, Thou Galloon gallant, and Mammon 
you That build on golden mountains ! 1759 Char, in Ann. 
AV^. 281/1 Sixteen men.. all in rose colour with galloon 
lace. 

Hence Galloo'ned a. [cf. F. galonne], trimmed 
with galloon ; ^Xsojig. 

3831 Carlyle Sari. Res. i. vli, Enormous habiliments, 
that were not only slashed and galooned, but arlificially 
swollen-out. 3862 H. Marryat Vear in Sweden I. 237 The 
morning dawns— the sky gallooned in stripes, and spangled 
o'er with gold. 1863 Thornbuby True as Steelll.jzoHis 
outer robe.. had tight sleeves gallooned with lace. 
Galloon, Galloot, obs. ff. GaVLleon, Galoot. 
Gallop (gse-lop), Also 6 galop(pe; and see 
AVallop sb. and Galop, [a. OF. galop (app. f. 
galoper to Gallop), which is found from the 1 ith c. 
onwards, in early instances generally in the plural 
as acc. wth verbs of motion {vint les galops, Chan, 
de Rol, 731). The word first appears in l^glish 
in the 16th c. ; but the ONF. form *walop had 
been adopted in ME., and was used in the sense of 
* gallop’ as late as c 1480.] 

1 . The most rapid movement of a horse (occas. of 
other quadrupeds), in which in the course of'each 
stride the animal is entirely off the ground, with the 
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legs flexed under the body. In early use chiefly as 
descriptive addition to a verb. Phr. f/t) ride {a) 
gallop', now at (formerly also on, upon, in, loith) 
a gallop. 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixi. 83 The frenchmen euer 
rode a great Galoppe towarde the bridge. 2553 Brende 

Q. Curtius N vij. He -caused them put spores to their 
horses, 'and passed forwardes a gallop. 1570 Levins Manip. 
369/27 A Gallop, extensus cursus. x6oo j. Lane Tom Tel- 
troth (1876' 126 The first rides gallop into miserie. 1645 
SuNCSBY Diary (*836) 176 Our horse, upon a Gallop w» « 
out once drawing up, advanceth toward y'". 1723 Lond. 
Gas. No. 6228/3 He goes in a little Gallop very easy, 3782 
CowrERG'7‘^w87ThattrotbecameagalIop soon Inspite of 
curb and rein. 38x4 S. Rogers in Mem.^ T. Moore (1856) 
VIIL 186 Our horses were almost always in a gallop. 1832 
Regtd. Instr. Cas*alry 11. 16 The gallop to be eleven miles 
an hour. 2840 Dickens Barn. Rud^e ii. He was hurr^’ing 
on at the same furious gallop which had been his pace when 
the locksmith first encountered him. 2859 Musketry Instr. 
29 If an object fired at be moving, whether it be a man 
walking or a horse at a gallop. 1873 Muybridge Descr. 
Zoopraxo^aphy yj The gallop is the most rapid method of 
quadrupedal motion ; in Its action the feet are independently 
brought to the ground; the spring into the air as in the 
canter is effected from a fore foot, and the landing upon the 
diagonal hind-foot., 

b. A ride at this pace. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvii. (1612) 220 Swift gallops 
tier both man and horse. 1678 Butler Hud. ni, in’. 365 
Led his troops with furious gallops, To charge whole 
regiments of scallops. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey n. xi, 
Vivian rode out alone . . to cure Ms melancholy by a gallop, 
x89t E. Peacock N. Brendon 1 . 242 The long gallop had 
done Narcissa good. 

2. iransf. and Jig. 

1652' N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 11. xvi. (1739) 85 The Duke of 
York, and other Lords, not liking this gallop, endeavour to 
stop her pace. 1693 Dryden Juvenal (1607) p. Ixiii, Horace 
is always on the amble, J uvenal on the gallop . . He goes with 
more impetuosity than Horace. 3705 Vanbrugh Confed. J. i, 
Heav’n shield, I say; but Dick's upon the Gallop. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 428 Writing off a gallop and 
furnishing sheets for the press faster than they could be 
printed off. 1878 Stevenson Inland Foy. 162 In wide 
sweeps, and with a swift and equable gallop, the ceaseless 
stream of water visits and -makes green the fields. 2894 

R. C. Leslie Waterbiog. xiu. 237 A fast powerful boat be- 
comes as necessary to a man .. as a good horse. In her, 
with a fresh breere, he can always enjoy . . a few hours' 
gallop over the nearest stretch of broad salt water. 

3 . With defining word. a. False gallop : orig. a 
canter ; now only^^g. b. Full gallop : the e.'ctreme 
pace of which a horse is capable ; also used adv. 
= ‘at full gallop’; also^I^. O. SnaiTs gallop-. 
jocularly used for an extremely slow pace. fd. 
Gallop galliard . galop gaillardy (see quot.). 

. See also Handcallop, and CasUeidntry gallop under 
Canterbury A 2, 

a. rxx333 Ld. Berners / fww ci. 335 By the coiinsell of 
Huon they relumyd a fause galop (orig. les petis galoys^ 
towardes the>T cyte. 3587 Sadler De frocrcandis, etc. 
e^uis V. C ij a, Nouerit plene equus a succussaiura, ad cele- 
riorem paulo progressum, a ccleriore ad ciiatlorem cursum 
ascendere [etc.}.. At, vt clareangUcc dicam; my meaning is 
that your horse kno\v thorowly from his trot, to rise to his 
false gallope, from his fake gallope yet to a swifter, and 
then from this swifter to descend to his false gallope, and 
trot againe, by turries. 1593 Nashe Apol. P. Pennilesse 
Dib, I would trot a false gallop through the rest of his 
ragged Verses, but that if 1 should retort the rime dogrell 
aright, I must make my verses (as he doth his) run hobling 
[etc,]. 2599 ShaKS. A/wA Ado iii. iv.94 What pace is this 

that thy tongue keepes? Not a false gallop. 1600 — A.V.L. 
III. ii. iig This is the verie false gallop of verses. ,1617 
Moryson /tin, iji. 11. i. 60 Hee may not ride these a false 
gallop, as they vse to ride post-horses, for if he that receiues 
the horse, can find --that hee hath ridden an extraordinarye 
pace, hee shall pay ten soulz. 3635 Quarles Embl. i. v. 
(17x8) 23 Lust is a sharp spur to vice, which always 
putteth the affections into a fake gallop. 

b- Underdown Ovid agst. Ibis livb, Curtius, to 

deliuer thecity, all armed vpponagoodly courser, with a full 
galloppe rode into the same. 1709 Mrs. D. Manley Secret 
,Me/n, (1736) II. 135 He saw the Duke ,. riding upon a full 
Gallop. 2733 Swift Ans 70 . Sheridans Simile iiB When 
Jove would some fair nymph inveigle. He comes full gallop 
on his eagle. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forestxx, Coming 
now to a more open part of the forest, he set on a full 
gallop. 3797 M, Robinson Watsingham II. 50, I was 
awakened . . by the sound of a horse’s hoofs, which advanced 
on full gallop. x8io Wellington Let. 21 Nov. in Gurw. 

(1838) VI. 613 To remind your friends in the Cortes 
that they should not always go full gallop. x8zS Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxii, A body of horsemen advancing at full gallop. 
1^6 Daily News 16 Oct. 6/4 These letters of Magee's, 
written off, as it were, at full gallop.. are among the very 
best in the English language. 

aiirib. 1803 M. Charlton IVi/e < 5 * Mistress I. ir She 
•declined this kind of full-gallop charge, for gentler and more 
promising manreuvre. 

C. 1707 J. Stevens Xx.Quevedds Com. IVks. (1709) 398 
A Physician riding along on his Mule, a Snails Gallop. 
■3792 *G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsem. iy, <1809) 84 Neither 
whip nor spur can get him out of a snail’s gallop. 

d. x6ix CoTGB., ^he Gallop Galliard; or 

. .one pace, and a leape, 36x4 Markham Cheap II ttsb. 1. ii. 
•(x668) 28 At the end of every third or fourth advancing., 
make him bound aloft ; then put him to his corvet again., 
and then make him bound again ; and thus at the end of 
every third advancing make him bound for the length of a 
tilt bar. .this is called the galli^ galliard. 2617 — Cceval. 
II. 241 The next lesson to this, is the galloppe galliard. 

4. Comb.’. 4 * gallop-rake - sense I. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais n. xiv. ico, I ran away a faire 
gallop-rake [F. snajms le beau galo(\, and God he knows 
how I did smell roy shoulder of mutton. 


Gallop (gie’bp), V. Forms : 6 galop ( 0 , 6- 
gallop. See also Wallop v. [a. F. galoper, = 
Vi. galaupar, Sp. Pg. galopar. It. galoppare. No 
satisfactory origin has yet been suggested for 
these forms ; the Pr. form suggests that the 
word may be a compound of the Teut. *h/aup-an 
to Leap, run, with some prefixed word. The 
initial must originally have been w ; the OF. 
*waloper vb., *walop sb., have not been found, but 
their existence is proved by the adopted forms, 
Flem., MHG» "walop sb., MHG. zvalopiren vb., ME. 
walop sb., walope vb. , The Eng. verb lualope, 
Wallop, survived into the i6th c., when it was 
superseded by the present verb, app. a new adop- 
tion from F. galoper. * 

In /ir. AHs. 461, Weber’s ed. reads *The deor galtpith by 
wodis side following the Lincoln’s Inn MS. The earlier 
Bodl. MS., however, \\s%galpep. The passage is not in the 
AF. original by Thomas or Eustace of Kent. The reading 
of the Bodl. hIS. is prob. correct, but perh, the reading of 
the later MS. may prove that the vb. gahpe existed in 
34-J5th c.J 

' 1 . intr. Of a horse (occas. of other quadrupeds): 
To go at a gallop (see Gallop sb. i). 

a- *533 Ld. Berners Huon Iv. 185 Tlie horse wold nother 
trot nor galop. 3570 Levins Manxp. 169 To Qi?iX\s^,/undere 
gradus. To Wallop, « 2632 Donne 
(x 633> 137 His steeds will bee restrain’d But gallop Hvel)* 
downe the Westerne hill. xityjFivssi^'^Virg.Georg. 111. 148 
Fearing to be seen, The Leacher gallop’d from his Jealous 
Queen. 2707 Lond. Gas. No. 4382/4 Stolen or strayed .. a 
bright bay Gelding. .4 Years old past, w'alks, trots, gallops, 
and leaps. 2835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 159 They had also 
seen a fine %vild horse, which, however, had galloped off 
with a speed that defied pursuit. 

fb. trans. To pursue or chase at a gallop. Obs. 
[So F. galoper."] 

1580 Blundevil Horsemanship i. (1609) 7 To gallop the 
bucke, or followe a long winged Hawke. 

Jig. 1626 T. H, Canssin’s Holy Cri. 112 A thousand 
Princes, and phantastique great Ladies, haue galloped 
Honour vpon the full speed. 

c. Racing. To gallop io a standstill’, to tire out. 
2892 Daily News 2 Mar. 3/6 Silvercrown. .a celebrated 
racehorse .. having galloped eighteen horses to a standstill 
for the Crawford Plate at Newmarket in 1886. 

2. intr. Of a horseman : To ride at full speed. 
Also with advs., as forih, in, off. 

2523 Ld. Berners Fx’oiss. I. cxl. 60 b, He dasshed his 
s])urres to bis horse, and galoped fortn In suche wyse that 
his kepars loste him. 2568 Grafton Chron. 1 . vii 286 She 
and her Gentlewoman . . galoped thorough the Towne. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. K, iv. vii. 89 Vet a many of your horsemen 
Deere And gallop ore the field. 272^ De tQ^Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 340 The scouts came galloping in. X79X Mrs. Kad- 
CLiFFE Rom. Forest i. They . . then placed them on two 
horses, a man mounted behind each, and they immediately 
galloped off. 2807-8 W. Irving Sabnag. (1824) 72 A squad- 
ron of hardy veterans. .who. .trot and amble, and gallop., 
through every street. 2885 Tennyson Charge Heavy 
Brigade ii, Up the hill Gallopt the gallant three hundred. 

3. trails. To make (a horse, etc.) go at full speed. 

® *533 Lo. B erners Huon Iln. 178 , 1 can rj'ght wel. .rynne 

& galop a hors. ,2617 Markham Caval.w. 145 And when 
3’ou doe gallop him, you shal not at the first gallop him 
aboue flue or sixe times vpon one hand. 2737 Pope Hor. 
Epist. Ji. i. 14 Let your Muse take breath, And never gallop 
Peg^us to death. ^ 2838 Pex^y Cycl. XII. 309/2 If, Im- 
mediately after drinking his fill, he were galloped hard. 
2884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 68 Then the bridegroom 
and his men went through a fantasia, galloping their dro- 
medaries at full speed. 

. t4. To traverse (a space) rapidly oa horseback 
or by means of horses. Obs. 

2588 Shaks. Tit. A. ir. i. 7 The golden Sunne .. Gallops 
the Zodiacke in his glistering Coach. 

. *590 Nashe (.title), First Parte of Pasquils Apologie 
wherein he renders a Reason of his long Silence and gallops 
the Fielde with the Treatise of Reformation written by John 
Penrie. Ibid. i. Divb, I haue. gallopped the fielde to 
make choyse of the ground where my battaile shall be 
planted. 

5, transj. and Jig. (from senses i and 2 ). 

1583 Stanvhurst ^neis iv, (Arb.) loi Furth she [Fame] 
quicklye galops, with wingflight swallolyke hastning. 2593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. iii. 254 Shee's tickled now, her Furie 
needs no spurres, Shee’le gallop farre enough to her destruc- 
tion. ^ 1600 — A. Y. L. HI. ii. 329. 2626 L. Owen Sp»:c. 
Jesuit. (1629) 31 They [the lesuitesj came galloping so fast 
into hell, and grew to be so many, that Lucifer was afraid. 
2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IVks. ii. 230/1 His Tongue much 
like a Hackney goes all paces. .It gallops and false gallops, 
trots and ambles. 1681 Trials. Cotledge 44 Pray Sir, you go 
too fast already, as you are still gallopping. 2725 Ramsay 
Gent.Sheph.n. ii, Theygallop fa.st that deils and lasses drive. 
2842 S. C. Hall Ireland 1 . 151 The mountain torrents crawl 
or gallop to mingle with the broad Atlantic. 

b. To gallop away', to talk fast, to ‘rattle on’. 
2722 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 183 How you gallop away in 
your spleen and your rage about repenting myjourney. 1875 
^css'JT.TX Plato (ed. 2) 1 1 . 237 Pray obser\'e how I gallop aw’ay 
when I get on smooth ground. 

C. To gallop over or through : to hurry' over (in 
readinpT or reciting), to read .cursorily. 

1782 Mad. D'Arblay Let. io S. Crisp 25 Feb, The un- 
reasonable imiTj' with which I was obliged to gallop o%cr 
such a book. 2826 L W. Cfoker in C. *3 

(1884), Do not gallop through my letter. : but read it o>cr and 
over again. ,85, H, C. 


i Darwin's Life < 5 - Lett. 
(iS87)‘il. =26, I'coM not rest till I had galloped thiou^ 

the whole. 187s Jo'xmf’Mi’ '*3’ ^ gnllop 

--- -- 


through the discourse as fast as 1 can. 



GALLOP. 


GALLOWS.. 


•j' 6. To dance rapidly ; to dance a Galop. Ohs, 
1806-7 J. BBRESFORD-i 7 //Vrrrrj Hum, Life (1B26) nr. xxi, 
You instantly tear down the dance, .incessantly vocirerating 
as you ramp and gallop along. *8i6 Lovetts Quarrei in 
Lit. Souvenir 6 When I dance with Sir Dunce, or gallop ■ 
with Sir Gosling ? 

7 . irans. To convey rapidly by means of gallop- 
ing horses. . . 

1882 Let. of Officer in R. Acad. Catal. (1883) 95 We 
alloped the left gun at it and it went into the ditch with a 
urap. 1897 Daily News 2 Feb. 7/4 Commander Wells was 
galloped over from headquarters in a hose van. 

• GSr^Ilop, z'.- Obs, exc. dial. [Prob. onomato- 
poeic; cf. Wallop.] fw^r.-and trans. To boil. 

?a ^fiDDLETON IVitch I. ii, Hecate. Boil it well. 
Hoppo. It gallops now. 1888 Sheffield Gloss,^ Gallop^ to 
boil quickly. ‘ 'i*he pot gallops 
Hence galloped beer (see quot.) 

01825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia^ Gallopped-heer^ small beer 
for present drinking, made by simple boiling, or, as it i.s 
called, gallopping, small quantities of malt and hops together 
in a kettle. 

Gallopade (gselop^'d), sh. Also galopade, 
galloppade. [a. F. galofaih, f. galopey to gallop : 
cf. Galop.] 

1 . A lively kind of dance, of Hungarian origin. 

1831 Ld. Houghton in Wemyss Reid Life (i8gi) I. 104 

The Germans put my waltzing to shame.. and actually scoff 
at my gallopade. 1835 L. Hunt Capt. Sword iii. 13 The 
galopade, strange agreeable tramp, Made of a scrape, a 
hobble, and stamp. 1879 G. Meredith Esoist HI. xii. 249 
He thought her a delightful partner for a dance, and found 
her rather tiresome at the end of the galloppade. 

iransf, 1831 If^estm. Rezt. XIV. i8i In an early number 
we printed an account of this gentleman’s ‘gallopades* 
across the thistly plains of South America. 

2 . In the manege : A sidelong or curveting kind 
of gallop. X7S3 Chambers Cycl, Supp.^ Gallopade. 

Hence Gallopa'de v, rare^ to dance a gallopade; 
Gallopa‘ding vbl, sb. 

1831 IVestm. Rev. XIV. 424 She waltzes, gallopades, sings, 
plays, draws. 1833 M.^ Scott Toin Cringle xi, Then a tre^ 
inendous gallopading, in which Tailtackle was nearly cap- 
sized over the wharf. 1842 Tennyson Atnp/iion 40 The 
shock-head willows two and two By rivers gallopaded. 
Galloper (gsedspsi). Also 6-9 gallopper. 
[f. Gallop + -er K"] 

’ 1 . A horse which has special powers of galloping. 

1650 R. Stapylton Siradn's Lo7o^ C. ll^arres vii. 6o He 
loved her above all the Horse in his Stables, she being an 
excellent galloper. 1769 De Foe^s TourGt. Brit, III. 156, 

2 believe that some of the Gallopers of this coun^ .. will 
out-do.. the swiftest Horse that was ever bred in Turky or 
Barbary. 1845 Browning Hirw iJieybrtmght the good NewSf 
I saw my stout galloper Roland. x886 St, Stephen's Rei>, 
23 Mar.xj/z She [a mare]. .isaslovenly fencer, but isafalrly 
good galloper. 

2 . One who gallops on horseback, esp. of hunters. 

1576 Tcrberv. Venerie 35 The galloppers, prickers, and 

huntsmen on horsebacke sej Ing their houndes strong enough 
..shall then beginne to enter and to teach them. 1583 
Stanyhurst ^Eneis iv, (Arb.) 99 With the hound.s quick- 
senting, with pricking galloper horsman. 1696 tr. Dn 
Monf's Voy. Levant 33 We..cou’d neither see nor hear the 
least News of our Gallopers. 1820 Scott Monasi. ix, The 
Sub- Prior .. without having any farther interview with 
Christie the galloper, answered by giving the promise. xSyx 
Daily News 22 5 ept.^ One galloper found himself in the 
bottom of a muddy ditch, Yvith his horse directly on top of 
him. 

3 . Mil. An aide-de-camp, or orderly officer. 

1871 Daily News 18 Sept., The group of generals, field 

officers, and dashing gallopers. x£^ Ibid, 5 Feb. 5/4 Sir 
John Willoughby .. appointed me ‘galloper’, or volunteer 
orderly officer to him. 

4 . Jig.- One who proceeds at great speed. Also 
one who gads about. 

X67X M. Bruce Good Ncius Evil T. (1708) 31 Thou art . , 
now a Galloper in the ways of God. x^s Congreve Love 
for L. I. ii, Well, lady galloper, how does Angelica? 1713 
Steele Guardian No. 132 p 6 If abroad, 1 am a gagghng 
Goose; when I return. You are a fine Galloper; Women, 
like C^ts, should keep the House. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
VII, iv, 'I'herc is not a gallopper of us all, who might not 
have gone on ambling quietly on his own ground. 

5 . 'A light field-gun, formerly attached to regi- 
ments ; also attrih. in galloper carriage, -ptn, 

1746 Rep.Cond.Sir J. Cope 45 Assembled at Sterling with 
four Cohorns, four ' Gallopers’, Provisions, &c. 1802 Wel- 
i.tNcroN frTtl. in Gur«’, Deep. I. 378 , 1 received from General 
Stuart ., information regarding the galloper carriages , . I 
reported to the General, .the stale of the galloper guns of 
the regiments. 1803 Lake in Owen Wellesley- s Desp. 405 
Aa many of the field pieces .ns could be brought up, with 
the gallopers attached to the cavalrj', f^ormed four different 
batteries. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life xxvi. 438 He was 
now engaged m dr.awing up six-pound gallopers and form- 
ing a battery. 1876 Jas Grant Hist. hid. I. Iv. 280/2 
When Tippoo opened a, .cannonade from fifteen of his light 
galloper guns. 

Groping (gK-lopig), vbl. ill. Also 7-9 gallop- 
piDR. [!’. Gallop v. + -luci,] 

1 . The action of the verb Gallop. 

1605 SfiAKS Mach. IS*, i. T40, I did hearc The gallopping 
ofHorsc. Who was'i cameby? n 1687 Cotton /’< v«/x[i68g) 
93 His fPegasiis’J days of galloping are ended, Unles.s I with 
the spur do prick him. 1820 W, Irving Sketch Bk. II, 251 
Others fancied that they heard the galloping of horses over 
their heads. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) xor 
Galloping about there was .. but often the rides were long, 
wearj', and unexciting. 

2. attrib. ViigalloJ>uts ccuntiy, sound ; cnUoplug 


SO 

sketch, a sketch -of a locality made after a rapid 
ride through it. 

1812 Sir R. Wilson Fr/v. D/ary (iB6s) I. no For the first 
twelve miles we proceeded slowly, although over very fine 
galloping country. 1826 Scott Woodst. iv. There was a 
distant rustling among the withered leaves, a bouncin^^ or 
galloping sound on the path. 1831 J. S, Macaulay Field 
Foriif. 248 Even galloping sketches Have their uses. 

GaUoping (gre-lapii)), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 

-ING-.] 

1 . That gallops, in senses of the vb. Gallofing 
consumption : a consumptive disease which makes 
rapid progress. 

1642 Howell Fetr. Trav, (Arb.) 69 For the Italians have 
a Proverb, that a galloping horse is an open sepulcher. 
1646 Buck ///, 1. 37 ’l*he King, pursued the Duke, 
not only with a galloping Army, but with Edicts and Pre- 
scriptions. 1674 R. Godfrey//// fy Ab. Physic 130 Having 
for many months laboured under a Galloping Consumption 
and made use of diverse Physicians In vain. 1697 Lend, 
Gas. No. 3336/4 Stole . . a bright bay Mare . . a true York- 
shire galloping Breed. 1802-12 Bentham Ratioiuile fud, 
Evid, (1827) V. 64 The father in full vigour, the son In a 
galloping consumption. 

fg- *755 J; Amory Mem. (1769) 1 1 . 167 No galloping eyes, 
or the least inattention in their devotion. 1770 N. Nicholls 
in Corr. w. Gray (16^2) 1x5 What a blessing it is to have 
a galloping imagination. 1897 A Morrison Child Jago 
XXXIV, Ever since they had taken him he had been op- 
pressed by this plague of galloping thought. 

b. Galloping minx (see quol. 1715; Milton^s 
allusion is obscure). 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) xoo Our Lilurgie hath run 
up and down the world like an English gallopping Nun, 
proffering her selfe, but we heare of none yet that bids 
money for her, 17x5 M. JiK^\%sAtheH. Brit. 1 , 152 Having 
espous’d one of the Countessess of Mansfield, who had been 
a Chanoness or Dame of the Monastery of Girrisheim, a 
Temporal Religious Pensioner, or what Is vulgarly call'd 
a Galloping-Nun, without any Votes (i.c. vows). 

c. Mil. Galloping carriage =■ * galloper car- 
riage * ; see Galloper 5. 

1883 Daily News 27 July 2/x A * galloping carriage ' de- 
signed by Lord C. Beresford to carry a Nordenfeldt gun. 

2 . Comb. : f galloping-like a., having the ap- 
pearance of a good galloper.. 

X711 Lend. Gas. No. 4839/4 Lost, or Stole, .a strait, young, 
gaflopping-like bay Mare. 

Gallore, obs. form of Galore. 

Galloah, galloshoea, -shoos, obs. ff. Galosh. 
Gallo-tanuate (g£ejl<?|t£e*n/l). [f. Gallo-tan- 
H(-ic) + -ATE.] A compound of gallo-tannic acid 
with a base. 

X864 Watts Diet, Chesn.lh 767 Gailotannates or Tannates. 
1876 Harley Mai. Med. (ed. 6) 248 Astringent vegetable in- 
fusions, which precipitate the lead as insoluble galTo-tannate. 

GallO'tauuic (gjedditce’nik), a. [f. gallo-, 
taken as comb, form of L. galla Gall + 
Tannio.] In gallo-tannic acid, tannic acid pre- 
pared from nut-galls. 

1858 in SiMMONDS Diet. Tratle. 1873 Fcr.vnes' Chem, 
(ed. I x) 640 Gallotannic acid Cji H22 O17, the acid contained 
m the gall-nuts of Quercus infectoria and other species 
of oak. 

GaUO'tanniu (gcebjtce'nin), [f. as prec. + 
Tannin.] Tannin prepared from nut-galls. 

X89X Anthonfs Photogr. Bull. IV. 128 Gallo-tannin (the 
ordinary tanmn) produces a similar blue black coloration. 

Gallote, Galloune, Galloure, Gallous, obs. 
ff. Galliot, Galloon, Galore, Gallows. 
Gallovidian (g%ldvrdian), a. and sb. In 7 
Gallowedian. [f. mcd.L. Gallovidia + -an. Gal- 
lovidia (also Galloweilhia, Gahveia, etc.) is a J^t. 
form of Welsh Gallxuyddel^lyhh Gall-gaidhilyWi. 
* foreign Gaels*, now Galloway, a district in the 
SW, of Scotland (the shires of Wigton and Kircud- 
bright).] 

A. adj. Belonging to Galloway. B, sb, A native 
of that district. 

1632 Lxthcow 7 >wv. 495 Gallowedian Nagges. 1824 
Mactacgart mtW) The Scottish Gallovidian Encyclo- 
pedia. 1863 W, Anderson Getieal. Sttm. in Herald 
Genealogist (1865) July 254 The name, however, has neither 
a Scotch, nor an English derivation, being purely Celtic and 
Gallovidian. 1875 W, McIlwraitii Guide Wigtownshire 
52 The Romans were no peaceable visitants or the pagan 
Gallovidians. 

t Gallow, v.l Obs.’~^ In 4 galwe. [f, galwt 
Gallows.] irans. To hang on a gallows or cross. 

a 1400 Leg. Rood 132 Wik grcie Icwes he is galwed, 
And dycjj for Alonnesgelte. 

Gallow (g£C*I<J'*)> V.- intr. Of a bird : 

To cluck, to scre.am. Hence GaTlowing ppl. a. 

. 1825 Hocc 0 . //yW-f So The capperkailzie scorn’d to flee 
But allow’d on the forest tree. 1830 Aird in Blaekw. Mag. 
XXVlII. 817 Choked shrieks.. And gallowing cries ,, 
thicken'd the midnight air. 

Gallow, obs. form of Gally v., to frighten. 
Galloway (g«’Uwtf*)* 6-8 gallaway. 

[The name of a district in the SW, of Scotland, 
used attrib. and hence as a common noun.] 

1 . One of a small but strong breed of horses 
peculiar lo Galloway; hence a small-sized horse, 
csp. for riding. h\so galloxvay-mare, •nag, 

1597 SfiAKS. 2 Hen, IV, if. iv. 205 Know we not Galloway 
Nagges? x 597~8 Br.HxLLAVc/. iv. iil. $6 Because his dame 
was swiftest 'i rurrchcficc, Or Ruoccvall his syre ; himself a 


Gallaway. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. ili. 40 The rank-riding 
Scots upon their gallovvayes. 1641 MtLT0NW«////<7rfv.li85i) 
240 Spare your selfe, lest you bejade the good galloway. 
1676 Lend. Gas. No. 1071/4 Another small Plate to be Run 
for by Gallawayes. 27x3 Guardian No. 91 f 13 That Horse 
shall forthwith be Sold, a Scotch Galloway bought in its 
stead for him. 1796 Surinam I. lx. cio His gallo- 

way sprung, rider and all, through a hedge of thick limes. 
1825 Scott Talism. xv. My Ralph, whom I left training his 
galloway nag, on the banks of the Inhing. 1831 Youatt 
Horse (1866) 103 A horse between thirteen and fourteen 
hands in height is called a paHoway,from a beautiful ^eed 
of little horses once found in the south of Scotland . . The 
pure galloway was said to be nearly fourteen hands high, 
and sometimes more ; of a bright bay, or brown, with black 
legs, small head and neck, and peculiarly deep and clean 
legs. 2894 Times 26 Apr. 3/3 l*his was a claim for £22 ics, 
for hire of a racing galloway mare. 

b. attrib. and Comb, as galloway-race ; gallo- 
way-sized adj. Also galloway-plate, a racing 
prize, run for by galloways. 

X707 Lend. Gas, No. 4343/7 On Thursday the *GalIow'ay- 
Plate of 10/. Value will be run for, 9 Stone, 3 Heats. x8^ 
Times 16 . 4 pr. 3/3 She was entered for a ^galloway race at 
North Walsnam. 2794 \V. Felton Carriages (i8oi) II. 76 
The appearance of both ought to be conformable to each 
other, therefore a middling-sized phaeton, to the middling, 
or *galloway sized horses, suits best. 

2. One of a breed of cattle peculiar to Galloway. 

2805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. XL 373 That famous breed 
of cattle known by the name of galloways. 2867 McDowell 
Hist. Duufries (1873) 707 The dusky Gallowaj'S composed 
the bulk of the cattle at the Dumfrie.s market. 

Galloway dike. Gc, [from the district name: 
see prec.] * A wall built firmly at the bottom, but 
no thicker at the top than the length of the single 
stones, loosely piled the one above the other’ 
(Jam.). 

2792 Statist. Acc. Scotl. I, 451 The., most general fence is 
the Galloway dike. 18x4 Scott Diary a, Aug. in Lockhart, 
It would be easy to form a good farm by enclosing the 
ground with Galloway dykes. 

Gallo w-balk, -clapper, -tree ; see Gallows-. 
tGa‘llow-gra:ss. Obs. [f. Gallo\y(s - t- 
Grass.] ‘ A suing name for hemp, from its use 
for ropes and halters. 

2562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 27 b, An herbe whiche light 
fellowes merily will call Gallowgrasse, Neckeweede, or the 
Tristrams knot. 2630 t. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hemp- 
seed Wks. 111. 66a/2 Wherefore in Sparta it yclcpcd was, 
Snickup, which is in English Gallow-grasse. 

Gallows (gce’Iowz). Forms: a. sing, t galga, 
sealsa, (3 Comb, galhe-), 3-4 gal(e)we, (5 Comb, 
galle-), 5-6 galow(e, 6-7 gallow, 7-9 gall(e)y. 

pi, in sing, sense, later construed as sing. 3-5 
galwes, (4 galewis, -ewys, -uub), 4-5 gains, (5 
galhouse, -hows, galohous), 5^6 gallous, ga- 
lowes, (5 galawis, -ays, -ewes, galghes, galos, 
-ouys, -owys), 6-7 gallowes, (6 galoas, gall- 
house, gallies, -oes, -owes, -us), 9 gallos, -us, 
6- gallows, 7. with additional pi, suffix, -6 gal- 
(l)os8e8, 7-9 gallowses, (9 gallaces, -usses). 
[OE. galgx, gcalga wk. masc. = OFris. galga, OS, 
and OHG. ga(§o (Ger. ^Igcti), ON, galge (Da* 
and Sw. galge), Goth, OTeut. ^galgon-x 

perh. cogn, with Lith, zaiga., Armen, dzal^ pole.] 

1 . An apparatus for inflicting the punishment of 
death by hanging, usually consisting of two up- 
rights and a cross-piece, from which the criminal 
is suspended by the neck. Sometimes used as 
equivalent to Cross. See Cnoss sb, i. 

In OE. the sing, galga and the pi. galgan are both used 
for ‘a gallows the pi. having reference presumably to the 
two posts of which the apparatus mainly consisted. Occa- 
sional examples of the sing, form occur in JIE., and even 
down to the 17th c.; but from the i3ih c. onwards the plural 
galivesand its later phonetic representative.^ have been the 
prevailing forms. .So far as our material shows, C^xton is 
the first writer to speak of ‘a gallow.s’, though he also uses 
the older expression ‘a pair of gallows ' ; but it is, of course, 
possible that the pi. form was sometimes treated as a sing, 
much earlier. ' From the i6lh c. gallows has been (cxc. 
arch, in ‘pair of gallows’) used as a sing., with a new 
n\nxa\ gallowses \ the latter, though perh. not strictly obso- 
lete, is now seldom used ; the formation is felt to be some- 
what uncouth, so that the use of the word In the plural is 
commonly evaded. . 

a. BecnvulfiZ) 2446 Swa biS seomor-lic gomelum ceorle 
to xebidanne, pst his byre ride siong on gal^an. rt iooo 
Juliana 482 Sume ic rode befealh h^t hi . . on hcan gals^n 
lif alctan. esooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckcr 216/19 
Patibutum, galga. 2483 Cath. Angl. 149/1 Galowe, 
futca. Covkrdale Esther v. i.* Let them make a 

galowe ofnftye cubltes hie. 2562 T. NoKrouCalviHslnst, 
Calvin’s Pref., Worthy of a thousand fires and gallowcs. 
1567 Drant Horace, £p. xvL Fj, With gyues, .^nd fetter? 
lie lame the vndcr a galow dyre. x68t W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 2014 Do you look I should ..praise 
you, who deserved the Gallow so lately? 

■ cs2ooHaz'e/ok ti6s Thou shal to the galwes renne. 
02330 R. Bkunne Chron, (x8io) 172 Galwes do je reisc.and 
hyng JjIs cheitefe. a 2400-50 Alexander \Ziy And for pairc 
souerayne sake l»am send to (>e galawis. 1480 Caxtos 
Chron. Eug.ccxWv. {1482) 305 There wa.s made a newe j>ayrc 
of galewes and a strong che_yne and a colerof >Ten for hym. 
c Blanchnrdyn xlviil. 287 He shold doo make and 

to be sette vp a galhou.se. 2549 Gowpi. Scott, xti. 202 ’1 va 
spcyris..sludevpfrathccyrd Jyik.nneg.TlIus. sS8^Mar/re/. 
EPit. Civ, 'ITie thcefe on the gaUoives w'as saued without 
them. 1600 Smaks, A, V. L. itt. Ii. 345 Who doth he 
(TimeJ gallop witlral ? . . With a thcefe to the g.illowes. 
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GALLOWS-TEEB, 


a 2627 HAVWAno Edw.yi (1630) 6| He toolc the raalor 
aside and. .required of him that a paire of gallowes should 
be framed and erected. 1689 Wood Li/ex^ Dec. (O. H. S.) 
III. 318 A gallowes being erected before Temple gate. 

• X7S^tr. 7'r<it'.(i76ojI.4o9Two ladders are placed 

against the gallows. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, ‘Why do 
you trifle away time in making a gallows ? — that dyester’s 
pole is good enough for the homicide.’ 1855 Milmam Lat. 
Chr. XIV. vii. (1864) IX. 222 In the older versions the now 
ignoble words ‘hanging and the gallows ’ were used instead 
of the Crucifixion and the Cross. ‘ 
y. 1562 Turxcr ir. 46 a, Mandrag..groweth not 

vnder gallosses. 1673 [R, Leigh] Traiisp. Reh. 108 Make 
bonfires of the gallowses, set open all the prisons. 1775 
J. Suluvak in Sparks Corr. Avter. Rczk (1833) I. 72 That 
all our liberty-poles will soon be converted Into gallowses. 
x8ox Helek M. Williams Sk. Fr. Rep. I. xvii. 209 Previous 
to this epocha, gallowses had been erected at Naples. 

2 . The punishment itself. 

1483 Caxton Cato Avij, His fader .. bought him ageyn 
fro the galowes and fro dyshonest dethe. xgta More De 
qitat. Noviss. Wks. (1557) 82 His galowes & death standeth 
within .X. mile at y< farthest, & yours within .Ixxx. a 1533 
Frith Disptti. Pur^. (1533) G v b. When we say that such a 
man hath deljniered his freende from the gallowes, we mean 
not that he was all ready hanged. 1603 Shaks. Mens. for M. 

1. ii. 84 What with the sweat, what with the gallowes, and 
what with pouerty, I am Custom-shrunke. 1730 in St-oi/t's 
Rett. (1768) IV. 251 Into their secular liands the poor 
authors must be delivered to. .pillories, whippings, and the 
gallows. i8j6 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 174 Gallows 
— a cure without being a prevention of crime. • 1881 
"Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet I. 48 The gallows did not 
terrify these eviLdoers, 

b. To have the gallows in one's face : to have 
the look of one predestined to or deserving the 
gallows. 

x6io Shaks, 7 V;///i. 1. i. 32 This fellow. .hath no drowning 
marke vpon him ; his complexion is perfect Gallowes. 17x0 
Palmer Proverbs 114 The gallows is almost as visible in 
their face as their nose : as is often to be seen in a thoro'- 
pac’d villain. 1768 G01.DSM. Geod-n, Man v. (Globe) 637/r 
Hold him fast, the dog ; he has the gallows in his face. { 
1835 Marry AT fae. Faithf. viii, ‘ There’s gallows marked in 
his face’, observed another. 

O. Proverbs, 

13.. Sir Penes (A.) X217 Deliure a kef fro he galwe. He he 
hatch after be alle halwe ! 1481, Caxtoh Fables of jEsop 1. 

X, Yf ye kepe a man fro the galhows he shade neuer loue 
yow after. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deni, It. 307 Saue a 1 
theefe from the gallowes and hee will helpe to hang thee, 
2592 Greene Dispui, 3 He that feares the Gallowes shal 
neuer be good theefe, 1593 Nashe Christ's T. Pref. Ep., 
Saue a thief from the gallows, and hee'le be the first to shew 
the way to Saint Gilesesse. 

3 . One deserving the gallows ; a gallows-bird. 

1588 Shaks. Z,. Z.. L. v. ii. za He hath beene fiue thousand 

yeeres a Boy. I, and a shrewd vnhappy gallowes too. z6zz 
Beaum. & Fu Knt, Burn. Pestle i. iii, Though he be a 
notable gallows, yet I’ll assure you his master did turn him 
away. X749 B. Martin Eh^. Diet., Galtenos, a wicked 
rascal. 1838 Dickens O. Tviisi xi, ‘ Now, young gallows ! ’ 
This was an invitation for Oliver to enter through a door. . 
v/hich led into a stone celt 

t 4 . Used to render "L. furcK. a, s=Fork 5 b. 
b. Gallows of Canditiin — Caiidiue Forks', see 
Fork 14. Obs. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaursts, Abire sub higxim..X.o passe or 
go vnder the gallles. 16x8 [see Fork sb (<*)]. 

5 . Applied to various objects consisting of two 
or more supports and a cross-piece. i"a. An iron 
support for a pot over a kitchen fire. Cf, Gallows- 
BALJC. Obs. 

15x3 Will in Southwell Visit, (1891) 116 , 1 bequeth to the 
chauntrye prieU..oon paire of galoes of yrne, 1576 Inv. 
in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 378 A paire of iron gafiows. 

; b. A^aut. (See quot 1867.) 

X769 Falconer Diet. JAi««r(i789)D d ii] b, Their [booms’] 
after-end.s are usually sustained by a frame called the gal- 
lows. 1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., Callows, the cross- 
pieces on the small bitts at the main and fore hatch-ways in 
flush-decked vessels, for stowing away the booms and spars 1 
over the boats. 1 

+ 0. Printing. ‘A frame used for supporting j 
the tympans of the old wooden presses when 
turned up * (Jacobi). Obs. 

2683 Moxon J/rc/i. .^jrrrr. II, 328 One Pres.s-man.. will 
Beat so soon as he has laid the Tynipan on the Gallows after 
Pulling. i8o8 C. Stowcr Printers Gram. 506* Fig. 8 is 
the gallows, in which the frame A, B, B is screwed to the 
front of the carriage, between the joints of the tympan. 
1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 210 The gallows for 
the tympans is also removed. 

d. A gymnastic apparatus. 

28x7 Southey yml. in C. C. Southey Life^ Corn. IV. 268 
Others were swinging in such altitudes as they liked from 
a gallows. 1827 Arnold Let. in Stanley Life ^ Core. (1844) 

I. 72 When .. I could no more .. hang on a gallows, nor 
climb a pole.. 

e. A part of a plough (see quot. 1842). 

■2840 yml. R. Agric. See. I. nr. 219 An old Berkshire 
plough (with a high gallows in front). 1842 Johnson /'hr- 
mer's Eucycl., Galloxvso fa plough, o,Y)2irl of the plough-head, 
so named by fanners, from its resemblance to the common 
gallows. It consists of three pieces of timber, of which one 
IS placed transversely over the heads of the other two. 

f. (See quots.) 

x866 Lady Barker Statiim Life in Ne^v Zeal. x. 64 The 
‘ gallows ’, a high wooden frame from which the carcases of 
the butchered sheep dangle, 2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal 
Mbiing, Galloxvs, a crown-tree with a prop placed under- 
neath each end of it. 2883 Hampshire Gloss., Gallosvs, 
a frame formed by fixing four poles, two and two, in the 
ground, crossed X wise, and laying another pole across, 
against which planks or boards are set when sawn out, to dry’. 


2883 Standard 7 Sept. 5/3 They attacked,, the carcases on 
the * meat gallows ’. 2890 Boldrewooo Col. Reformer {xZi^i) 
350 The ‘ gallows* of the colonists, arough, rude contrivance 
consisting of two uprights and a crosspiece for elevating 
slaughtered cattle. 

6 . ‘Suspenders’ for trousers; braces. Now r/za/., 
Sc. and U.S., in the iorm galltrutscs, whence occas. 
gallows for a single brace. 

^ogalgen in Swiss German ; also Du. (vulgar), 

2730-6 Bailey (fol.), Gallosttses, contrivances made of cloth, 
and hooks and eyes, worn over the shoulders by men to 
keep their breeches up. 1813 Southey Lett. (2856) LV. 
530 note. He , . used to have books, pen, ink and paper, 
breeches, gallow-scs, neck cloth, and rolls and butter, all upon 
the breakfast table at the same time, 1827 Sir J. Barrington 
Pers. Sk. II. 50 The ball appeared to have hit the buckle of 
his gallows (yclept suspenders) by which it had been impeded, 
2830 R. Warner Lit. Recoil. L too His under clothes un- 
supported by those indispensable articles of decent attire 
denominated gallows.^ 1837 Haliburton Scr. 1. .vv. 

241 Chock full of spring Tike the wiic eend of a bran new 

? air of trowser gallusses. 2868 ^ifMcw Sneck^Dant ii. 38 
lis breeches wur nobbut fastened wi* one gallace. 2884 J. 
Renton in Mod. Scott. Poets Ser. vii. 51 My gallowses 
baitli Strang and guid. 2888 Skepicld Gloss., Callaces, 
brace.s for the trousers. 2896 Crockett Cleg Kelly xiv. 
104 The tattered trousers with one * gallus * displayed across 
the blue shirt. 

7 . atirih. and Comb., as (sense 1) galloivs^ -hnowe 
( = knoll), -maker, ‘pin, ‘Tope \ gaUows-wardzA\.\ 
(sense 2) gallows-free adj., gallows-worthy adj. 
and sb. ; (sense 2 b) gallows-viark ; (sense fi) 
gallows-frame, 'limber ; (sense 6) gallows-bnllotts. 

1836-54 Bywater Sheffield Dial. 162 ‘ Thah mah breik 
all the ‘gallos buttons off.* 1882 Raymond Mining Gloss,, 
*GalloHfS frame, a frame over a .shaft,. carrying the pul- 
leys for the hoisting cables. i68t DrVden Abs. <5- Achit. 
11. 431 Let him be •gallows-free by my comment. 2864 A. 
McKay Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 342 They were led from 
the town to sufier punishment at the *gallows-knowe. 2602 
Shaks. Ham. v. j. 49 Clo. Wliat is. he that builds stronger 
than cither the nj^ason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 
Other. The •Gaftowesmaker; for that Frame ouiliues a 
thousand Tenants. 1767 Bush Hiberttia Cnr. {1769) 7 A 
fellow , . with a *galIows*mark upon his face, c 2750 Mary 
Hamilton In Ballads (1889) HI. 225 To see- the 

face of his Molly fair Hanging on the •gallows ^vn. 1839 
Carlyle Chartism tu. 221 Scramble along., with thy., 
plebeian *gaUows-ropes. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities t. 
V, Foreheads knitted into the ltkene.ss of the gallows-rope. 
2852 Gkeenwell Coat-trade Terms Northumb. Dnrh. 
28 *Gallovjs Timber, a crown-tree, with a prop placed 
under each end. a 1895 Stevenson Weir of Hcrihiston 
iii, (2896) 49 The man .. was hunted *galIo\Vsward with 
jeers. 2829 Sporting Mag. III. 224 Many respectable, . 
sinners, deliberately . . commit *gallows-worthy crimes. 
1828 Ibid. XXL 226 The master, .attended by one of those 
gallows-worthies. 

8 , Special comb. ; gallows-apple slang {to make 
gallows-apples of^ lo hang) ; gallows-bitts » 5 b ; 
f gallow-breed Sc, » Gallo>ys-bird ; gaUows- 
brood, a - number of young gallows-birds : see 
Gallows-bird ; gallows-climber, one doomed 
to climb the ladder at the gallows, i. e. to be. 
hanged; gallows-face, one who bears the mark 
of the gallows in his face (cf, 2 b) ; hence gallows- 
faced ad/\ ; gallows-foot, the space immediately 
in front of the gallows ; t gallow-fork =* Gallows- 
tree ; gallows-gate dial, (see quot.) ; gallow- 
lea, a level place on which the gallows was erected ; 
gallows-locks, hair that hangs like gallows ropes ; 
gallows-ripe ready to be hanged; gallows- 
rounded a., (of hair) cut round like that of a con- 
demned criminal ; gallows-sockets. Printing (see 
quot.) ; gallows-stanchions = 5 b ; t gallows- 
strings, a term of reproach (cf. hattg-slring ) ; 
gallows-tool (see quot, and cf. sense 5) ; gallows- 
top* 5b. 

2830 Lytton P. Clifford III. vii. 126 niey’re resolved lo 
make *ffalIows apples of all such Numprels ^Nonpareils) as 
you. xBis Falconer's Diet. Marine (ed. BuTney)j*Gnf/cnus- 
bits, on flush-decks, a strong frame of oak about eight inches 
square, made in the form of a gallows, and fixed at the fore 
and main hatchway, to support the spare top-masts, yards, 
booms, boats, etc. 2508 Dunbar Flytwgw. Kennedie 142 
Lyk to ane *gallow breid, Ramand, and rolpand, beggand 
koy and ox. 1831 Scott Diary 8 Jan. in Lockhart, 

A little *gallows-brood they were and their fate will catch it. 
16M Davenant Man's the Master iii. i, Pattern of rogues ! 
thou “gallows climber I 2724 Ramsay Gent. Shepk. iv. i, , 
I crave your pardon, “gallows-face ! * 2769 H. Brooke Fool ' 
of Qual. IV.xviLfiy Art thou there, thou rogue, thou hang- 
dog, thou *galIows-raccd vagabond? 28x8 Scott Hrt, 
Midi, iv, And had just cruppen to the “gallows-foot to see 
the hanging. <rx*25 Ancr. R. 174 Touward waritreo 
{v.r. *galheforkeJ of helle. 2893 Wiltsh, Gloss., *Calto 7 vs- 
gate, a light gate, consisting only of a hinged style, lop-rail 
and one strut. 2582-8 Hist, fas, VI (1804) 135 Thair was' 
interchange of thir tiva maid with consent of all pairties at 
the •gallowlee .betuix Edinburghe and Leith. 1828 Scott 
F, M. Perth iii, Thou must be bold, Henry ; and bear thy. 
self not as if thou wert going to the gallow-lee. 2809 W. 
Irving Knickerb. (18x2) II. 79 His hair hung in straight 
•gallows locks about his ears. 2837 Carlyle A r. Rev. II. y. 
ill. 270 Jourdan himself remains unhanged ; gels loose agmn 
as one not yet “gallows-ripe. 2567 Drant Horace, Ep. xix. 

F vij, What though one. .Should Cato counierfeaie. .in his 
•gallowes rounded hayre. 1842 W. Savage Art Print. 249 
*Gailows Sockets, Two pieces ofwoodvdth square mortises 
in them, to receive the ends of the gallows ; they are nailed 
or screwed upon the plank behind the tympans. 1675 Cotton 
Scoffer ScoftZ 5 , 1 , hang him, little •Gallow-strings, He does 
a thousand of these tbmgs. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <5- 


Cloekm. iio *GaUosus Tool, a tool in which a pinion is 
placed by clockmakers when the leaves on bottoms are lo be 
filed. 

Gallows (gJe*lG'’z, gje'bs), a. [Developed from 
Ibe aiirib. use of the sb. In the first quot. perh. 
intended as a derivative (f. gallow -k' -ou^.'] 

1. Fit for the gallows; deserving to be hanged; 
villainous, wicked. Now only dial, in weaker sense, 
esp, of childien: Impish, wild, mischievous. Gal- 
loxvs air = hangdog air', see Hangdog a. 

c 2425 Found. Si. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 37 This 
gallowus man toke hym by the skjTtis of his palle or 
mantyl. 2552 Robinson tr. Move's Utopia \. (1805) 76 
No gallons wretche, I am not angry. C2708 [?E. Ward] 
Welsh Monster 33 For ev’ry Line did in it l^r Such a 
rebellious Gallows Air, That [etc.]. 2785 Burns harnest 
Cry 54 An’ plunder’d o' her hindmost groat By gallows 
knaves. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) *3 Wolf., 
sneaked about with a gallows air. xMa Lane. Gloss., 
Gallozvs, cunning, designing, full of duplicity. 2884 
Upton Gloss. S.V., ‘ ’Taint as the lad's wicked, nor yet 
spiteful, but *e*s desp’rut gallus.’ 2^2 G. Hake Mem, 80 
Yrs. 44 lliey [King’s Ward boys at Christ’s Hospital circa 
1820J were always considered a very gallous [r/V] set, which 
in the school vocabulary signified ‘daring*. 

,2. dial, and slang. [Prob. from the adv. Cf. 
Bloody a. lo.] As an intensive; Very great, 
excellent, ‘ fine ’, etc. 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter 132 While some their 
palter flash’d in gallows fun and joking. 1830 Lytton 
P. Clifford ni. .v. 232 If so be as ow little Paul vas a viih 
j’ou. It vould b'e a gallows comfort to you. x888 Berksh. 
Gloss., S.V., A gallus lot on 'urn (a large number of them). 

3 . Comb.', gallows-looking a., looking fitforlhe 
gallows, having a hang-dog look. 

xSc^ W. .Irving Knickerb. (1812) II. 72 Their gallows- 
looking myrmidons, 2842 Barham Ingol. Leg., Misadv. 
Margate, A little gallows-looking chap. 

Hence Ga'Uowsness dial., mischief, perversity. 
2859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 62 , 1 never knew your equals 
for gallowsness. 

Gallows (gce'IoBz, gje’lss), adv. dial, and slang.- 
[f. thesb.] With intensive force: Kxtremely, very,' 
‘jolly’. 

• a 2823 Song in ByrtnCs fnan xT. xix. note. Then your Blow- 
ing will wax gallows haughty. When she hears of your scaly 
mistake, a 2845 Hood Fort. Sheph, ComPl. ix, I’ve been 
so gallows honest in this Place. 2862 H. Kingsley Raven- 
shoe II. XV. 163 The picece come in, and got mIIur well 
kicked about the head. 2892 Mrs. S. Batson Dark 11 . v« 
100 ‘ A gallus bad wench her be I ’ 

Ga*llow(S-l3alk. Obs, exc. dial, Foims: 
7-9 gally-bauk, 9 galley-baak, -bawk, galli- 
bauk, gally-balk, 6- gallow(s-balk. [f. Gal- 
lows sb. + Balk.] The iron bar in the chimney 
from which the pot-hooks hang. 

2583 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 380 Gallow balk, 
ij reckens withe gallow crokes, longes, and fyre sbolI,j2f. 
2668 in Best's Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 275 One still, one iron 
range, gallow.balk/and crooks. 2^1 Kay N. C, Wonts 29 
A Gally-bauk, 2855 in Robinson Whitby Gloss, 2882 
Leicester Gloss., Gattow-balk or Gallcrws-batk. 

Gallows-bird (greTszibwd). [f. Gallows sb.. 
-f Bied.] One who deserves to be hanged. Also, 
occas., one who has been hanged. 

2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue^ Gallows hint, one that* 
deserves banging. iq^Ibid. (ed. 3), Gallows bird, a thief or- 
pick-pocket; also one that associates with them. 2828 Scott 
F. M. Perth ii, Had this been in another place, young 
sallow’s bird, 1 had stowed the lugs out of thy head. 2860 
Reade Cloister H. II. i. it *It is ill to check sleep or 
sweat in a sick man said he. ‘ I know that far, though I 
ne’er minced ape nor gallows-bird*. 2888 Harpers Mag. 
LXXVI. 415 The famous converted ‘gallows bird*.. pro- 
claims the good word in lamentable accents. 

tGaUowCs-clapper. Obs. [f Gallows jA 
+ Clapper. ? Krom the swinging of the body to 
and fro like the dapper of a bell or of a scare- 
crow.] = Gallows-biud. 

2570 Levins Manip. 81/4 A Gallowclapper.yi/n'^;*. 2583 
Golding Calvin on Dent, li. 305 It is not only the gallowes- 
clappers that say so I meane thobC whose faultes and crymes 
are manifest. 1640 Brome Autip. 11. ix. Wks. 2873 III. 271 
Come, come, ye Gallows-clappers, 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
V. vii. Their Worships as he call’d them were about a score 
of fusty Crackropes and Gallowclappers. 
.Ga*ll0WS-tree. Before 19 th c. gallow-; see 
forms of Gallows. [OE. galgtrfow, Northumb. 
galga-tre ( = 0N. gdlga-ird)^ t. galga gallows + 
trltnv tree.] 

1. »= GaVLLOW’S 3^. I . 

Beowulf 2940 Cwa ;3 he on ftiergenne meces eegum seian 
wolde,sumIe] ongal;:^ treowulm fujlum] to gamene. axooo 
Durham Ritunl{y>Mx\.e.^') 23 Din rodes galga ire. cxsqfoS. 
En^.Leg, I.43/3ooHengup.onhegalu.ireo. 13. . GuyWaru'. 
(A.)4764 5 eschul. .heye hong on galwe tre. C1422 Hoccleve 
fercslaus' Wife 436 Shee espyde A galwe tree to wii^h 
men a theef ledde.’ 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xHx. ^ In fiis 
suppleis On gallow treis Jitt dois he glowir. 2600 Holland 
Lhy I. xxvi. (1609) 10 Let them . . hang him upon a 
galfow tree [h, tnfeiici arbori] by a rope. /* * 7*5 
Serm. (1744) X. viL 231 He that mistakes, -the ‘ 

for a triumphal arch. 2748 Thomson C<^tle Indol. 11^46 
Most like to carcase parched on gallow'-iree. 18 , 

Hrt. Mull, ii. The fatal day J? P ,s'| 

by the appearance of a huge black gall • , ^ 

Masque P^is 97 The gaIlow>-tree was never bmlt for hand- 

GaVlows 5 3. Cf Gallow(s-Ralk. 

Is,. Inv. m MM C,. Hist. CM. II. 31 Iwnj 
ij Kck}™!!^. ^. 2 _j 
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fi allg (p 5 lz). dial. Also isea galls. [«=Du. 
gallen^ of obscure origin, for \Yhich kwallen (also 
ieekwalUfi) is more common.] The jelly-fish, or 
sea-nettle {^Medusa). 

1817 J. Evans Exctirs. Wtttdsor^ etc. 458 A quantity^ of 
sea galls (a white sort of glutinous substance) . , It is a kind 
of zoophite, I presume. 1887 Kent Gloss.^ Galls, jelly fish. 

"t* (^Usome, Cl. Obs, rare'~-^. In 7 galsome. 
[f. Gall sb^ + -some.] Having the nature of gall. 

1633 T. Morton Disch. Itnjnit. 210 Such Accusations .. 
any vulgar man. .may cry out upon, and condemne, both of 
galsome bittemesse, and of wilfull friud and falsehood. 

GdiU-stons (g9’l|St^Dn). [f. Gall jAI + Stone 
sb.l ' A morbid calculous formation in the gall- 
bladder. 

1758 Phil. Trans. L. 543 An Account of Two extraordinary 
Cases of Gall-Stones. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins LJfe^ Johnson 
Wks. 1. 553 He had frequent fits of pain which indicated the 
passage ofa gall-stone. 1876 tr. tPagnePs Gen. Pathol. 321 
Gall-stones occur especially in the gall-bladder, 
b. ait rib. 

2846 Proc. Benv, Nat. Clnh 11. No. 14. 174 Pilens convex, 

■ ..of a uniform gall-stone j»eI!ow. 1883 G. Harley Dis, 
Liver xi. 607 The pathology of gall-stone pain. 
Gallthrop, -trapcpe, obs. forms of Caltrop. 
Gallus, obs, form of Gallows. 
i* Gall-wort. Obs. [f. Gall -i- Wort.] A 
name for Toad-flax {Linaria vttlgaiis), and perh. 
for the Lesser Centaury i^Erythr&a Centauriuni). 

*577 Gooce Keresback's Hush, iir. T35 b, Take . . Gall- 
wort, beastes Loongwort, Planten leaues [to cure the ‘sick- 
nesse of the Gall ‘ in cattlej, 1587 Mascall Goz>t. Cattle 
(1600) 277 For the staggars in a hog, giue him of the hearbe 
called starewort or gallwort in milkc, and he shall amend. 

2657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 313 It is called also Toad- 
Fiax..and Flax-weed; in Sussex, Gallwort. 

tGa-Uy, «.i or sb. used attrib. Obs. [Of un- 
certain origin ; possibly attrib. use of Gallbt sb., 
denoting garments worn by sailors or by galley- 
slaves (cf. galley cassock in Gallet 8 ) ; possibly 
evolved from a supposed analysis of Galligaskin, 
though in our quots. appearing earlier than that 
word.] In gaily breeches, hose, slops, app. syno- 
nymous or nearly so with Galligaskins. 

1567 Harman Caz>Mi 35 They conimenly go In frese 
ierkynesand gaily slopes. 1570 Dro\jt Gaul/rido tr 
narda 182 They pull in peeces fast Their gaily breeches all 
arowe. 2S®3 oTubbes Anal. Abus. i. (tSn) 56 Some be ' 
called french-hose, some gaUy.hose,.The Gaily .hosen are 
made very large and wide. 162a Mabbe tr. AlematCs 
Guzman a A {f. 11. 334, 1 nimbly tooke out two little bundles, 
but somwhat weighty withall, which I presently convay'd 
very handsomely into my Gally-sloppes. 

Gaily 'iObs* Alsodgallie, -yej-ey, 

gawlie, -ye. [f. Gall -i--y'.] Gall-like, re- 
sembling gall in taste, bitter. Chiefly Jig. 

C1530 Remedie cf Love Ixv, in Chaucer's IVks. (1532) 
3683/1 Ful of raelancoly and gaily yre, • 2530 Cranmer 
Defence 92 a, He abhorreth all gaily and bytter drynkes of 
synne. 2566 Horace, Sat. i. iii. B vb, Then, gawlye 
wordes .. He doth put yp at those which from him fled. 

2658 Torments of Hell in Phenix (1708) II. 444 Their Ears 
arc afflicted with horrible and hideous Outcries . . their 
Tongues with gaily Bitterness, the whole Body with intoler- 
able Fire. 2665 iC Hooke Microgr. 143 And then by the 
anger of the Fly is his gaily poisonous liquor injected. 

GsJly Obs. exc. dial. Also 7, 9 

gaully, 9 dial, galey, goUey. [f. Gaii, si.^ + -t 1.] 
1 . Having galls or sores. Obs.—' 

' fi44o/’rw«/./’<iry,(\yincheslerMS.)tSeeGALLED//i/’.a,*l 

2 . Full of galls, i. e. bare or wet places, 

1602 Cabew Surv. Corjcwall i. 29 a, Some of the gaully 
grounds doe also yeeld plenty of Rosa soils. 2607 Norden 
Surv. Dial. v. aox, 1 see in some meddowes gaully places, 
where litle or no grasse at al groweth, by reason (as I take 
it) of the too long standing of the water, a tjzx Lisle Httsb. 
(1757) *87, 1 was mowing broad-clover, where some of it in 
gully-places {tread g.^lly places) was short. 2790 W, Mar- 
shall Midi. Counties II. 437 Gloss., Gaily, scattered with 
galls. 2867 W. F. Rock Jim an' Nell Gloss. (E. D. S., 
No. 76), Galey or Goiley, damp, as ground where springs 
rise. 2881 /.of Wight Gloss., Gaully, thin and baa: ap- 
plied to defective spots in crops of turnips or corn. 

Gaily (g£e‘U), V. Also 7 gallow. [OE. a-gxl- 
wan to alarm.] Irans. To frighten, daze, scare, 
startle.^ Now only dial, and in the whale fishery. 
Also dial, to scare away. 

2605 Shaks. Lear Jii. ii. 44 The wTathfull Skies Gallow 
the very wanderers of the darke And make them keep their 
Caues. a 2704 T. Brown Wks, (170S) III. 102 The People 
look’d as if they were gallicd. 2823 AVrv Monthly Mag. 
VII. 231 We were one and all mortally gallied at the sight. 
1840 blARRVAT /'Vor yhei' vi, They (bull whalesjarc .. easily 
* gallied that is. frightened. 2874 C. M. Scammon Marine 
Mammals nr. iii. 227 17je whale is .approached in the most 
cautious manner, to avoid * galling ^ it. 2883 Hampshire 
Gloss., ‘Galley them pigs out o’ the pe.asen.* 28^ W, 
Somerset //'onf-Z-L, to frighten. ^Veri» common.) 

^ ? Used for ‘ to infuriate \ 

2660 Mrs, Rump 1 It’s enough to gaily a Gentlewoman of 
her quality to be despised by cver>’ idle boy. 

Comb. ; eally-beggar {:^baggcf), -crow (also 
written ^Ui-), dial, names for a scarecrow, 

182$ Bbitton Beauties Wilts. Gloss. (E.D.S.) GaUy‘C 7 ’oa.\ 
a scare-crow in a ganlcn, called in the Isle of Wight a 
ga/Iy-baggar. 2829 in Col. Hawker Diary (1E93) I. 355 
‘GaUlbaggcrs*, a term used by the clods for anything to 
frighten away birds. '1879 T. Hardy Ret. Natr.’e 1, iii, 
Wlvat ghastly galHcrow might the poor fellow have been 
like! 2886ELWORTHY W.Somerset iPor.id'h.,Gally Beggar, 


any object which may inspire a superstitious dread, as a 
ghost, or any frightening object dimlj' seen. 

Hence Ga'llied///. a. 

2857 PrasePs Mag. LVI. 73 Crack ! goes the rifle from 
the hidden nook among the ‘gallied * herd. 

Gallyard, Gally(e, obs. ff. Galliakd, Galley. 
Gally(e)pot, obs. form of Gallipot. 
Gallyglass, obs. form of Galloglass, 
Gallyngale, obs. form of Gaungale. 
Gallynipper, var. Galunippeb. 

Gallypatch, var. Calipash. 

2674 Josselyn Ne^vEng. 38 Haring taken off their 
shells (that on their back being fairest, is called a Gaily 
patch). 

Gaily-tile, obs. form of Galley-tile. 
GaUyTvatte, obs. form of Gallivat. 
Galmound, Galmoimding : see Gamond. 
Galne, Galiiess, obs. ff. Gallon, Goleness. 

+ Ga'liies. Sc. Law. Obs. [a. Welsh gdlanas 
murder; also (in old laws) a fine for murder. The 
appearance of the Welsh term beside the Gaelic 
Cro of the same meaning is remarkable.] A fine 
for homicide. Only in Cro and Gaines : see Cbo. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 74 Gif the wife of ane frie man is 
slane. .her friend sail haue the Cro and Gaines. 
Qaloch(e, obs. form of Galosh. 

Galoot (gali?*t). slatig. Also galloot, geeloot. 

1 . Nani. (See quot. 1867.) 

28x2 J. H. Vaox Flash Diet., Galloot, a soldier. 2835 
Marrvat Jac. Faithf. xxxiv, Four greater galloots were 
never picked up. 2865 Slattg Diet., Geeloot. 2867 Smvtji 
Sailor's awkward soldier. .A soubriquet 

for the young or ‘green * marine. 

2 . U.S. ^ An awkward or uncouth fellow : often 
used as a term of good-natured depreciation* 
{Standard Etc/.). 

x866 ‘ Artemus Ward* Among the Fenians (Hotlen) 30 
Wake, Bessy, wake, My sweet galoot ! 2869 ‘ Mark 

Twain ' Innoc. at Home 22 He could lam any galoot of 
his inches in America. 2876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterjgy 
xxvi.igoUntil the Golden Butterflybrought him to Limerick 
City .. he was but a poor galoot. 2892 Stevenson & L. 
Osbourne Wrecker (ed. a) 137 * My dear boy, I may be a 
paloot about literature, but you’ll always be an outsider 
in business.* 

Galop (g3£‘lpp). Formerly also galope, -oppe. 
{s..F. galop: see Gallop jA (Earlier in the present 
century, Fr. had galope fern, in this sense.)] * A 
lively dance in 2-4 time, originally a separate and 
independent dance, but now also forming a portion 
of a set of quadrilles* (Stainer & Barrett). 
iZyj Hamilton's Diet. bffts. Termsied.^), Galop{GtTmzx{). 
(French), a quick species of dance, generally in f 
time. 2^0 Hood Up Rhine 17 , 1 could not help asscoating 
its regular tramp, tramp, tramp, 2vith the tune of a galoppe 
I had recently performed. 1W4 in Webster {galop), and 
in later Diets. 

Hence Galop, v,, to dance a galop. 

• 2840 T. Hook in AVw Monthly Mag. LVllI. 255 They 
dance quadrilles fatiguingly,and galope as if they were going 
to fly out of the windows. 

t Galopin. Obs. Also 6-7 gal(l)apine, galle- 
pyn, gallopin. [a, V. galopin, Lgaloper to gallop.] 
A turnspit; an errand-boy; a page, 

2567 in G. Chalmers Life Mary Q. Scots (i8i8) 1, 177 
Christel) Lamb, gallepyn, in the kitching. 2578 Houselu 
Ord. (1790) 25s Gallapines; apparell for them of the ball, 
kytehen, and pryvy k>'tcbin. Diet, eta Dk. Vorkm 

Arch 3 Cplogia{i^c>Ci XV. 7 For the Kytehen and Gallopins. 
2824 Scott St. Rotian’s //'. xxxiv, So saying, he gave the 
little galopin bis donative, and a slight rap on the pate. 

t GaTor, Obs. [f. Gale sb.^ + -or,] One who 
holds a * gale* (see Gale sb .^ 4). 

Galore (galo^u), adv. and jb. Also 7-8 gil- 
(l)ore, gallo(\i)re, 9 .SV". gelore, dial, goloro, 
galoor, [ad. Irish go le 6 r ( = Gaelic lehr, lehiP) 
to sufficiency, sufficiently, enough, f. go, gn to + ledr 
sufficienc)', sufficient. Now commonly viewed as 
Irish; in some earlier examples the proximate 
source seems to have been Sc. Gaelic.] a. adv. 
In abundance or plenty, b. sb. Abundance or 
plenty {of something); also in galore. 

2675 Teonge Diary (1825) 25 Provindcr good store, beife 
..chickens, henns, gallorc. ,*7x1 E. Ward Quix. 1 . 292 
Having stuffc . . Hrs Guts with Food and Wine Galloure. 
1768 Ross Fort. Sheph. 1. 47 This day she fuish the best 
of cheer gilore. 2826 Scott Jml. 10 Apr., Sent off proofs 
and copy galore before breakfast. 2849 Ruxton Life in Far 
West 1. 21 Galore of alcohol to ratify the trade. 2855 
Reade Clouds 4 Sunsh. 8 They were set in a corner with 
beef and ale galore. 2863 Tyneside Songs 93 Aw dreamt 
aw. .fand greet big lumps in galore. 

Galosh., golosh (galp*J, golp'J), sb. Forms : 
4-9 galoclie, 5-8 eallochOr 5 galoch, galoge, 
galache, 5-7 galtDage, galeg(g)©, 7 galatch, 
galeach, galoach, golosso (?golossian),//. gal- 
loshios, gala-, gal(I)oshoe5, -shoos, (golo- 
schoocs, coHoshoo’s), 7-8 pi. goloshoes (rarely 
eoloshoo), 9 goloo-shoos, 7-8 gallosh, 7- 
galoah, 9 golosh, (calash, colosh), [a. V.galoche 
fcm. (.according to Hatz.-Dann.) popular L. 
^galopia f. ^galoptts, a. Gr. kqKovovs (stem -jro 5 -) 
shoemaker’s last (whence dim. KoXoirdSiov), f. xoXoh 
wood (only pi. logs) -uroi;? foot In mcd.L. galo^ 


fedittm occurs for ‘wooden shoe*; see calopedcs 
in Du Cange. The Sp. galocha, It. galosda, are 
prob. adopted from Fr. Some forms of the Eng. 
word show assimilation to shoe.^ 

1 . a. In early use : A wooden shoe or sandal 
fastened to the foot with thongs of leather ; a rustic 
patten or clog ; a shoe with a woodep sole and an 
upper of leather or other soft material. .The name 
seems to have been variously applied, and in the 
earliest quots. may be a general. term for a boot or 
shoe. b. In later use; An over-shoe (now usually 
made of india-rubber) worn to protect the ordinary' 
shoe from wet or dirt. ‘ Rare in U.S.’ {Cent.Eict^. 

X377 Langl- P. pi. B. xvin. 14 As is he kynde of a 
kny3te hat cometh to be dubbed. To geten hem g>’lte spores 
or galoches ycouped. C23S6 Chaucer Sgr.'s T, jo£65 
Ne were worthy to unbokel his galoche. CX440 Ptvmp. 
Parv. 1B4/2 Galache, or galoche, vndyr solynge of tnannj’s 
fote . .crepituin. 2496 Dives <5- Pauper (W. de W.) 38/1 They 
wenle not alvvaye fully barefote, but somtyme with galoches, 
a sole byneth and a fastnynge aboue the fote. xs^zAct 14 4- 15 
Hen. VI II, c. 9 Any sbowes, booies, or galeges. 257* Bosse- 
WELL Armorie hi. 17 A Shooe called a Callage or Patten, 
whiche hath nothing on the feete but onely Latcheties. 2579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 244 My galage [is] growne fast to 
myheele. G/o«.,C^<2/rt.^/,astart-uppeorclownisbshoe. 1606 
Heywood Challengci. i. (16361 jo Some slovenly Boote, to be 
dabled in the durt without a Galoach. 1607-8 Wardr.Bk.Pr, 
Henry in Archxol. XI. 93 Sixteen gold buckles, .to buckle a 
pair of golosses with gold, Ir. 1646 in Archsol. Cantiana 
(1883) XV, 262 For a pa. of boots with goloschooes 
00 . 16 . 00. 2649 W. M. Wandering jew (1857) 16 By his 
slash’d doublet, high galloshes, and Italian purld band [hee 
should be] a Frenchman. 2652 Kirkman Clerio 4- Loziai^ 
He bad Gloves perfum’d, his Collosboo’s of Velvet. 2665 
Pepys IS Nov., My Lady Batten walking through 

the dirty lane with new spick and span white shoes, she 
dropped one of her galoshes in the dirt. 2676 Etheretce 
Man of Mode i. i. 25 ‘Tis but despising a Coach, humbling 
yourself To a pair of Goloshoes. 2688 R. Holme Ammay 
HI. 14/2 Galloshios are false shooes, or covers for shooes. 
2713 Kennett Roms Antig. Noiit. (ed. s» 325 The sole 
was of wood like our old galoches, or the sabots of the 
French peasants, 2737 Ozell Rabelais II. 219 Gallochcs, 
high wooden Pattins or Clogs. . . It also means a Sort of 
Slipper worn over the Shoes. 1779 Jos. Burton Patent 
specif. No. 1210 Improvements m women’s clogs by a 
goloshoe or clog of an entire new maka 2823 Cablub ■ 
Early Lett. {1886) II. 251, 1 walk to and fro with a great- 
coat, galoches, and a huge hairy cap. 2850 Mechanief Mag. 
LII. I have found the india-rubber golo.shes invaluable. 
2856 K. Gardiner Handbk. of Foot 54 The india-rubber 
and guttapercha colosh. a 2863 Thackeray Hketches, 
Lady in upera-Box, Can I come in goloshes, and take 
them off in the ante-chamber? 2870 Broucii Marsion 
Lynch ii. ix She had trudged down the road through the 
snow, .in a hood and goloshes. Vovle & Steyekso.v 

Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) 267 Leather goloshes are large, loose, 
untanned leather boots., intended to be worn in magazine^ 
powder-houses [etc,],, and are made., to cover the ordinary 
.shoe or bool. 2B93 EARt- Dunmore Pamirs JJ. 352 ^*1^? 
either obliged to remove my boots, or being supplied with 
large slippers to put over them like galoshes, 
tb. Dutch galoshes * skates. \ nonce-use. 

a 2687 Cotton Gt. Frost, Poems (idSp' 204 And had flj but 
Dutch goloshoes on. At one run I would slide to Lon — 7-. 

2 . A piece of leather or other material ninning 
round the lower part of a boot or shoe above the 
sole (sometimes as on additional coverfngoredging^). 

2853 Boot 4- Shoe'Viakeds Assist. 22 To cut a calash for a 
side-laced., boot. 2856 R. Gk'o.oihe.vl Hatidbk. of Feet 49 
The best position for this seam, whether it pertains to an 
Adelaide-front or a colosh. 2893 Times 8 July 22/2 Kid 
and patent leather Balmorals, and kid with calf galosh. 

Galo'sh, golo'sh, v. Also 9 calash, colosh, 
[f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish (a boot or shoe) 
with a galosh. Hence Galo'shed ppl. a, 

280A Janc Austen The Watsons (18701 340 Nankeen 
galoshed with black looks very well. 2827 Hoar. Every-daf 
Bk. II. 163s The shoe is of white kid leather, cakashed 
with black velvet. 2840 Barha.m Ingol. Leg., Grey Doiphm,^ 
His boots.. had been ‘ soled ’ and ‘ heeled ' more than oucej 
had they been ‘goloshed’, their owner might have defied 
Fate I 2856 R. Gardiner Handbk. of Foot 49 Walking or 
Winter Boots. .coloshed with.. calf leather. 2883 
Advt., Calf Galoshed Clump Sole lo-Builon Boots, 

Galoun, -own, obs. forms of Gallok. 

+ Galp, r/. Obs. (exc. as surviving in GaW dtol.)» 
[Not found in OE. ; the form agrees with OS. 
galpdn to boast; MDu., Du. to yelp, bark, 
howl; Middle (jer. to bark; cognate wiUi 

Yelp (OE.^rc^n;zstr.,toboast,ON.^/fl^atoyclp)- 

The Eng. sense is not found in the other Teut. langs. and 
the etymological identity of the word is not quite Kriam, 
the Eng. vb. may be an onomatopoeic alteration ofuAfE-J 

1 . ittir. To gape, yawn. Of a deer; 1 To pant 
(or perhaps to ‘bell ’ ; cf. sense 3). ■ , 

23.. A'. Alis. 461 (Bodl. MS.) pe dere galpcp {Lincolns 
Inn galopith] by wodc svde. 2377 Langl, F. { 
xni. 88 And inanne shuUen his guttis podclc and he snai 
galpen after. 140X Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 100 5pur c.ipp^” 
maistres . . galpen after grace hi symonyc 30ur sister. *5*9 
Horman Vulg. 46 He that gaipcth, or claweth his heed, or 
panieth. 2532 Moke Confut. TVwrt’a/r Wks. 709/2 The gooG 
godlyc man-. gaipcth, .and getlcih hjm clovvncof the pnlpcl- 
b. transf. ofa chasm. Alsoy^^. to gape 
to be e.TgerIy desirous of something. 

1^6 Su/piic. Poore Comm. (E. E. T. .S.' 8r 71iem thnt 
g.'ilp, and loke after the crowne of ibis rcalme after your 
dales. 1577 Kendall Fhr.oers ff Fpigr. 90b, Thy gmufi 
whidi gafpes, thee to deuour. 2583 Stanyiiurst Alneis hl 
(Arb.) 83 Charybdis..wiih broad taws grccdclye galping. 
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2 . irons.' To vomit /cri/i ; also to give up 
(the ghost). 

1529 More Ccm/i ajosi. Trib. i. Wks. 1162/2 Long was it 
not ere they galped up the ghoste. 1558 Phaer ^Eneid \\\. 
H iv, And lompes of fleshe with wine he galpyd fourth. 

^ 3 . Of an animal ; To yelp. 

[One of Caxton’s borrowings from Du.] 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 22 He mawede and galped 
so lowde that martynet sprang vp. Ibid. 95 She galped and 
cryde so lowde for the smarte that she had that the men 
of the village cam out with stauy.s. 

Hencei*Ga*lpiugz/^/. sb.zxAppl.a. AlsofGa’lper, 
one who gapes ; t Galp sb.^ the action of gaping, 
c 1386 Chaucer Sgris T. 342 With a galpyng mouth hem 
alle he keste. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V, 389 pat 
pestilence . . ofte slow men wip galpynge and snesinge. 

1500 in Audelay's Poems (Percy Soc.) Notes 85 Jangler 
cum jasper, lepar, galper quoque, draggar. 1545 Raynold 
Byrth Manky 84 b, Ouermuch galpyng and reach- 
yngvpwardes, 1577-87 Hounshed Chron II. 28/2 With 
gastlie galpe of grislie bug. 2583 Stanyhurst JEneis in. 
(Arb.) Qi In beicne galpvometing with dead sleape snortye 
the collops. 

Galravage, -itch, etc. : see Gilravage, 
tGalstre, v. Obs. rare-K Also gelatre. 
[perh. some kind of derivative of OE. gaian 
Gale v. to sing, cry out (? through a fern, agent-n, 
in -sire ) ; Ger. dialects have galsiem, gelsiern to 
scream, make a noise, associated with galster 
(? repr. OHG. dgalstria) magpie. The word sur- 
vives in Gaester dial, to boast, to laugh up- 
roariously.] inir. To make a noise or outcry. 

rt2225 After. R. 128 GelstreS [v.r. galstres], ase Jie uox 
deS, & 5elpe3 of hore god, 

Galt, Obs. exc, dial. Also 5 galte, 7 gawt, 
gaute, gault. [a. ON. gpii-r siT.ygaiie wk. masc., 
boar; cf. OHG. galza, gelza sow (MHG. gahCy 
gclze, mod.G. gelze ; related to Gilt sb.).'] A boar 
or hog. 

?«x4oo Morte Arth. iioi Greesse growene as a galte, 
fuUe grylych he lufcez ! a A leorander 4742^ mqui\e 

he groned as a gait with gryzely latis. a 1500 Colkelbte 
Sen*} I. i_6o Mony long tuthit bore, And mony gait, 
come befoir. 1552 Huloet, Galt, or yonge hogge.-/oz‘- 
Citra. X64X Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 142 Libbers have. . 
nothinge for the gautes, for they will geld them as fast as 
they can take them upp. 1673 Yorksh. Dial. 8 (E. D. S. 
No. 76)^ Me draugh’s for th’ Gilts and Gaults i’ th’ Sly. 
X684 Ibid. 83 Than thou may sarra Gawts and Gilts with 
Draffe. 1895 Lakeland « 5 - Iceland Gloss.y Gaily a male pig. 
Galt : see GxVijlt, Gcol. 

Galt(h)rop(e, -trap,-troppe, obs.ff.CALiROP. 
Galuiuph (galo’mQ, V. [Invented by ‘ L. Car- 
loU’ (peril, ivith some reminiscence of gallop, 
triumphanC). The sense in current use may vary 
according to different notions of what the soimd 
expresses. Cf. Chortle ».] intr. To march on 
exultingly with irreguiar bounding movements. 
Hence Galu-mpliine///. a., lit. and Jig. 

187a ‘ L. Carroll* Through Looking-Glass i. 22 He leftit 
dead, and with Us head He went galumphing back. 1888 
N. York JYorld 13 May (Farmer), A green b^tail car that 
galumphed through Lewis Street at a high rate of speed, 
X891 Harpeds Mag. Aug. 378/2 He (a dog] became a. . 
playful, ' gracefully galumphing, and most ad*ectionate 
monster. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 20 June 476/2 It is his humor, 
his ‘ galumphing ' humor, which strikes a chill to the heart, 
Galun, obs. form of Gallon. 

Galvanic (gselv^mik), a. [f. C^ALVAN-isit + 

-10. Cf. F. galvaniqne^ Of, pertaining to, or 
produced by galvanism. Galvanic battery y an ap*> 
paratus constructed for the production of galvanic 
electricity. Galvanic belt, a belt containing a 
galvanic apparatus to be worn round the body for 
therapeutic purposes. Galvanic eleciricily —OiiL- 
VANISM. Galvanic pihy a * pile* (see quot. 1802) 
for the production of galvanic electricity. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 348 The acrid humour which the 
Galvanic irritation would produce. 1802 Med. yrnl. VIII. 
524 The Galvanic pile of VoUa . , consisted of thirty pieces 
of silver, and as many of zinc .. with pieces of cloth that 
were dipped in a saturated solution of common salt. Ibid. 
^53 The Galvanic belt is an electrical apparatus, constantly 
in action as long as it is worn. 1803 Lamb Lett. (x888) 1 , 
206 ’Tis a gentle ghost, and in this Galvanic age it may 
have a chance. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 1 . 23 Perhaps the Ocean servesas a galvanic battery 
to distribute acids at one pole, and alkalies at the other. 
X869 W. P. Mackav Grace ^ Truth (1875) 238 The move- 
ments in Christian service of an unconverted man are the 
galvanic movements of a corpse. 

b. Jig. with allusion to tlie effects of the appli- 
cation of galvanism. 

1807 Opie in Led. PaitU. iih (1848) 292 This is mere gal- 
vanic encouragement ; it may excite a few convulsive 
twitches, but will never inspire the arts with life and efficient 
activity. 1831 [see Galyahvze v. xj. 1852 Hawthorne 
Mosses, Fentitertopy Purposing a smile of courtesy, he had 
deformed his face with a .sort of galvanic grin. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. I. X, Drops asleep, and has galvanic starts all over 
him. 

Hence Galva'ziical a., Galva*nically adv. 

1840 WHEWELL/'/ii/rx. Induct. Sc. I. 263 The phenomena 
of magnets, of electrical bodies, of galvanical apparatus, 
seem to form obvious material for such sciences. X848 Lxtton 
Caxtous II. vti. xxxiii, Galvanically I brace up energies half 
palsied by disuse. sZSt^Eng. Mech. 19 Nov. 22/^ Chopper 
..tinned (galvanically). 1890 Boldrewood Col.' Reformer 
(1891) 103 The. .animal bounded galvanically upwanJ. 


Galvauisni Cgsedvaniz’m). [a. F. galvanisme, 
f. the name of Luigi Galvani who first described 
the phenomena in 1792: see -ism.] Electricity 
developed by chemical action. Also, the applica- 
tion of this for therapeutic purposes. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 224 Volta . . is employed , . on an 
extensive work relative to Metallic Influence, or Galvanism. 
x8o6 Surr IVinier in Land, (cd. 3) II. 179 He expects, by 
learning Galvanism, to be able to bring his dead horses to 
life again. _ 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. ii. (1873) 12 But 
Galvanism is not the life; itonly rouses the dormant powers 
of life. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Sotit., Civiliz. Wks. (Bohn) 
III. II The forces of steam, gravity, galvanism, .serve us 
day by day. 

Galvanist (gJE*lvanist). [f. Galvan-ism + -ist.] 
One who is versed in galvanism. 

1805 R. Chenevix in Phil. Trans. XCV. 113 M. Ritter, 
the celebrated Galvanist of Jena. 1866 M. Mackenzie 
Laryngoscope vi- (ed. 2) 100 ^ternal faradization W’as 
vigorously employed by an experienced galvanist. 

Galvanistical (gsedvani-stikal), a. [f. prec.+ 
-ic + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or versed in galvanism. 

1816 T. ll Peacock Headlot^ Hallyit, Mr. Panscope the 
chemical, botanical, galvanistical.. philosopher. 

Galvanization (gielvandiz^s-Jsn). [f. Gal- 
vanize V. r -atIon.] 

1 . The process of subjecting (a person, nerve, 
etc.) to the action of galvanism. 

x8^ in Fowler Med. Voc. ,1874 Carpenter blent. Phys, 
App. (1879) 712 In the galvanization of an ordinary nerve. 
1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 227 Central galvanization is also 
recommended, 

2 . The state of being galvanized. In quot.^^. 

187s Contemfi. Rev. XXVI. 435 A kind of galvanization 

produced by fear. 

Galvanize (gtedvanaiz), v. Also -ise. [ad. 

. galvaniser : see GaVLVanism and -izE.] 

1 . iratts. To apply galvanism to; to stimulate 
by means of a galvanic current. Also absol. 

x8o2 Med. frftl. VIII. 259 The heat is likewise increased 
in the part which is galvanised. 1825 Syd. Smith Wks. 
(1867) II. 203 Galvanise a frog, don’t galvanise a tiger. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 142 Those spasmodic, gal- 
vanic sprawlings are not life; neither indeed will they 
endure, galvanise as you may, beyond^ two days. 1839^47 
Tono Cycl. Anat. III. 41/2 , 1 galvanized a little boy with 
paralysis of the left leg. 1850 Robertson Senn. Sen in. ix. 
1x7 You may galvanize the nerve of a corpse till the action 
of a limb startles the spectator with the appearance of life. 

b, fig. esp. in phrase to galvanize to or into life 
(also to galvanize life into). 

1853 C. Bronte Yillet/e hi, Her approach always gal- 
vanized him to new and spasmodic life. 1869 Goulburn 
Purs. Holiness xxl. 203 She w'ould fain galvanize the soul 
into life by a sudden shock. x88o Daily News 9 Jan. 3A 
To galvanise a little more life into the market. xBSt 
Harper's Mag. Mar, 537/t A very old inn, that seemed 
suffering the nrst pangs of being galvanized back to life 
and modernity. 

2 . To cover with a coating of metal by means of 
galvanic electricity. Commonly but incorrectly 
applied to the coating of iron with zinc to protect 
it from rusting, though no galvanic process is 
ordinarily employed. 

1839 [see Galvanized ppi. a.^ 2], 1864 Webster, Gal- 

vanize, to plate, as with gold, silver, &c., by means of gal- 
vanism. 1869 Koscoe Elem. Chem. 230 Zinc, .is employed 
as a protecting covering for iron, which when thus coated 
is said to be galvanized. 1879 CasselVs Techn. Educ. i. 
61/2 The wire is * galvanised ’ or coated with metallic zinc. 

absol. 1892 Workshop Receipts 287 It is an advantage, 
with all sheets thicker than 20 gauge, to galvanize after 
corrugation. 

Galvanized (gaeivansiz’d), ppl. a. [f. Gal- 
vanize V. + -EDl.] 

1 . Subjected to, or stimulated by, galvanism. 

1820 Med. d Phys. yml. XLIII. 387 'Jhe lungs of the 

galvanized rabbit had some blotches on their surface, 

1843 Carlyle Past fy Pr. ii. xv, Dead or galvanised 
Dilettantism. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 99, I 
practise a galvanised smile, and say out loud..* Yes, de- 
lightful!’ 1873 F. Hall in VI. 466/r 
Within a few years a galvanized sort of life has been seen 
breathed into the investigation, by Hindus, of their ancient 
scriptures. 

2 . Coated with metal by galvanism. Also, in- 
correctly, in galvanized iron, the trade name of 
iron coated with zinc. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, Galvanized iron, is the somewhat 
fantastic name newly given in France to iron tinned by a 
peculiar patent process. sZ6o Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 114 
The galvanized rings. .run. .along the. .rod. 1887 Rider 
Haggard jess xxviii. The stables and outhouses , . were 
roofed with galvanised iron. 

Galvanizer (gae'lvanoizoj). [f. Galvanize v. 
+ -erI.] One who or that which galvanizes. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 West Chester {PennsyXv.) Local 
News XII. No. 28. 1 The galvanizersin Oliver and Roberts’ 
wire mill, .struck on Wednesday. 1887 Daily Nezvs 24 Oct. 
2/s Tin plate makers and galvanisers are tolerably well 
engaged. 

Galvanizinff (geedvanaiziu), 'Hbl, sh. [f. as 
prec. + -ikg^.] The action of the verb Gal- 
vanize ; the process of galvanizing (iron). 

x86o PiESSE Lab. Chem. Wonders 12 This operation, which 
is called galvanising, entirely prevents the iron from rusting. 
1B83 Pall Mall G. 14 Nov. 12/2 Industries in which women 
are largely employed — that is to say, chain-making, brick- 
making, and the galvanizing of iron, XB91 Engineer 4 Sept. 


190 The zinc is electropositive to the iron, and its corrosion 
takes place while the iron is protected; this circumstance 
gave rise to the use of the word ‘gahanising*,-- . , 

attrib. 1854 Dickens Hard T. (1868) 2 He seemed a gal- 
vanizing apparatus, too. 

Galvauo- (gssdvani?), used as combining form 
of Galvanic or GalVa\nism, in various hyphened 
compounds, as galvano-caustic n., relating to 
the use of galvanic heat as a caustic ; ffalvano- 
caustics, ‘the science of the galvano-cautcry* 
(fiyd. Soc. Lex. 1885); galvano-cauterizatiou, 
cauterization by means of the galvano-cautery ; 
galvano-cautery, a cautery heated by galvanism ; 
galvauo-ceramics, ? pottery coated with metal by 
electro-deposition ; galvauo-magnetic a., pertain- 
ing to galvano-magnetism ; galvano-ma^etiszn, 
magnetism produced by galvanic electricity; gal- 
vano-motive a., 1 moved by galvanism ; g^vano- 
puncture, the introduction into the tissues of fine 


needles, connected with the poles of a galvanic 
battery ; galvano-therapeutics, ‘ the use of gal- 
vanism for the cure or relief of disease ’ ^Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 18S5); galvano-thermouieter, ‘an instni- 
ment for measuring the heating effect of a galvanic 
current* (Cassell). 

1862 Next) Syd. Soc. Year-hk, 238 The *Galvano-causlic 
Apparatus. 1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 91 Severing the parts 
with the *gaIvano-cautery instead of the knife, X874 Van 
Buren Dis. Genii. Org. 9 Galvano-cautery niay be em- 
ployed in amputation. zS^Art Union yrnl. July 2^ The 
new productions of this novel art have received the affected 
name of ^galvano-ceramics. 1838 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 

I. 6s Rotary Multiplier or *Galvano-motive needle. 1872 

J, H. Bennett Physiol. 155 The operation of *galvano- 
puncture, first proposed by M. Prevaz in 1833. 

Galvanograpli (giE-lvanograf). [f. Galvano- 
+ -GRAPH.] ‘ A plate formed by the galvano- 
graphic process ; an impression taken from such 
a plate’ (Ogilvie). Hence Gadvanogra'phic a., 
pertaining to galvanography. 

Galvanography (gatlvanji-grafi). [f. as prec. 
-I- Gr. -ypai^ia writing.] a. ‘A method of producing 
plates for copperplate engraving by the galvano- 
plastic process without etching ’ (Ogilvie). to. (See 
quot.) 

1854 TMTiHOVT Diet. Art, Gatvanqgi'nphy. one of the 
most beautiful and successful inventions of modern times, 
as by its means plastic objects.. may be e,vactly copied in 
copper, and bronzed or gilt. 

Galvanology (gtelvanpOodgi). [f. Galvano- 
+ -LOGY.] ‘ A treatise on galvanism, or a descrip- 
tion of its phenomena ’ (Craig 1848). So Galva- 
no'loglst, ‘ one who describes the phenomena of 
galvanism ’ (Craig 1848). 

Galvanometer (gKlvanjrmftsj). [f.GALVANo- 
Meier.] An apparatus for detecting the exist- 
ence and determining the direction and intensity 
of a galvanic current. 

iSoz Med. Jntl. VIII. 253 The piles, .showed no remark- 
able difference in their effects ; however, I do not deny that 
Rome difference maybe perceived by means of the Galvano- 
meters. 1830 Hcrschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 356 The gal- 
vanometer, .an instrument whose range of utility lies among 
electric forces which we have no other means of rendering 
sensible. • 1832 Nat, Philos., Electro-Magnet, viii. § 125. 44 
(U.K.S.) For the purpose of comparing the intensities of two 
electrical currents, an instrument has been contrived, which 
has been termed the Differential Galvanometer. 1862 
Lytton Str. Story I. 165 If you clutch the cylinder firmly 
with the right hand, leaving the left perfectly passive, the 
needle in the galvanometer will move from west to south. 
1877 Rosenthal Muscle ^ Nerves 162 Another form of 
apparatus, called the tangent galvanometer. 1879 G. Pres- 
cott Sp. Telephone p. iii, Sir William Thomson, .has given 
us the beautifully sensitive mirror galvanometer. 

Hence GaTvanome’tric, Ga^lvanoznetrical 
adjs.y pertaining to the galvanometer or to galvano- 
metry. Galvano'metry, the measurement of 
galvanic currents. 

184s Grove Conirib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 290 
The second gave not the slightest galvanomelric deflection. 
1875 Gaaigee tr. Hermann's Hum, Phys, (1878) 287 The 
muscular current may be demonstrated by methods other 
than the galvanometric. x8.. Engineer ILikV. 510 (Cent.) 
The parts of the stand include .. the necessary clamping 
screws for electrical and galvanometrical connections. 

Galvanoplastic (gadvanoiplpe-stik), a. [f. 

as next + -ic.j Of or pertaining to galvanoplasty. 

ZZ4Z Art Union yrnl. Feb. 49 It is placed in a galvano- 
plastic apparatus, in which it remains till it is galvano- 
plastically covered. i8sx R. Hunt in Art yrnl. JUnsL 
Catal. 1. p. iv*/2 The applicability of the galvano-plastjc 
Art, as^our Continental friends delight to call it, *0,^® 
production of large works. 1867 Philatelist 1 . 165 Jne 
galvanoplastic multiplication of the types. 

Hence GaTvanopla’stically adv. , 

1848 [see prec.]. 2882 Nature XXVL i 44 A senes of 
organic bodies coated galvanoplasticaJly. 

Galvanoplasty (gtedvani^ipIte'Sti). 

VANO- + Gr. -irXacTT-os moulded + In h. gat- 

vanoplastic.) The process of coating any substance 

with metal by galvanism. y „„ 

1870 Eng Mich. zZ Mar. 65^/2 ^Galvanoplasty ^ be ^ 
pliei to coat this silver with a surface 
-D_// ATfrJf r" **0 2/5 The necessary deposit o^n the 

.plate is produced (which renders it capable of printing 
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. GAIjVAWOSCOPE. 

impressions like a mezrotJnt plate) by m^ns of the electHc 
pile— the process of galvanoplastie, that is to say. 
GalvanoscopeCgje’lvanoskrup). [f. Galvano- 
+ Gr. -cKoiros looirer.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the presence of galvanic electricity. 

183* Nat. Philos.y Elcclro-Magnci.\\\\. § iii. 3o(U.K.S.) 
An instrument for detecting small quantities of galvanic 
electricity, or Galv’anoscope. x866 R. M. Ferguson Elcctr, 
•141 The Asiatic Galvanometer .. is iised either simply as 
a galvanoscope, to discover the existence of a current, or 
as a measurer of the strengths of weak currents^ 

Hence Oa:lvanosco’pic^7., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a galvanoscope ; galvanoscopic a 
frog used as a galvanoscope. Qalvano’scopy, * the 
employment of galvanism in physiological experi- 
ment or for diagnostic purposes. Also, the use of 
the galvanoscope * {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

1839-47 Todd Cyc/. /l/mZ. HI. 720/2 This preparation is 
the galvanoscopic frog. 1843 Grove Contrio. Sc. in Carr. 
E/tvs.E0rces{i^74)266 Here we have no slight galvanoscopic 
effects. 1870 Efig. Mcch. ii l^Iar. 626/1 Galvanoscopic 
Lantern. 1873 A. Fust Nerv. Syst. iii. 113 If the nerve 
of a galranoscopic frog's leg be placed in contact with the 
muscles of another leg prepared in the same way. 

Galvano-tropism. [f.GALVANo- + Gr.r/iDir-ot 

turning + -isa.] The phenomenon of curvature 
produced in growing plant-organs by the passage 
of electric currents through them. 

1885 Vines in Encycl. By-it. XIX.. 60 These phenomena are 
spoken of as ‘ galvanotropism 
[Galverly: sea Lisl ef SfiiHous IVerris.'] 
Galwegian, (gtelwrdjian), a. and si. Also 
Gallotvegian. [f. Galloway, on the analogy of 
Norroway, Noiivay, Noi-we^iaiu See Gallo- 
vidian.] A. adj. Belonging to Galloway. B. sb. 
An inhabitant or native of Galloway. 

*774 Cot-LVER Hist, Ett^. II. 72 The Galwegians, .charged 
with.. fury. x8z8 Scott F. M, Perth xi, The barbarous 
Galwegians, and licentious followers of the Douglas. 1870 
Ramsay Remin, iii. (ed. 18) 64 An old Gallowegian lady. 
J883 Aihen<cuin 22 Dec. 814/1 Is Kelly a Rristoi name? It 
has to modern ears an Irish or Galwegian ring, 

Galyet, obs. form of GAfXiori. 
f Galyor. Obs.—^ A trade designation of some 
hind ; possibly** Du, gleyer in earthenware 
brought in galleys: see GALbiroT), or Galley- 
Man 2. 

cJSiS Coche Lorettas B, (Percy Soc.) 9 Whyte tanners, 
gi^’ors, and shethers. 

Gam (garo)> Sc, [Peril, onomatopoeic. Cf. 
Gamp v. 

The formation may have been partly suggested by some 
of the many words with initial ga^ that refer to prominent 
or ugly teeth ; cf. gnhhcd, gag-tooth, gang-tooth, gap-tooth, 
gat-tooth, etc. An adi. ^ gam, overlapping and twisted, 
applied only to the teeth ’ cited from a Banff Glossary (Jam, 
j88o), may peril, have arisen from the attrib. use of the sb. 
Etymological connexion with gmn (Sc. obs. gume, OE. 
seems to be phonologically impossible.] 

1 . In //. Large teeth, tusks. 

? 2500 Ratoiis Cursing t 8 He that sauHs salfis and dam- 
mis Beteich the devUl thair guttis and gammis. 1508 
Kennedie Flyiing w. Dunbar 363 Thou wald be fa>m to 
gnaw, lad, M'ith thy gammis. .banis behynd doegis bakkis. 
*S*3 Douglas /Euris v. viii. 98 Scheddis of bluid furtU 
spiltand throw his lippis, With blucly gammis (L. etentes). 
*535 Stewart Scot. I. 415 With glowrand ene and 
girnanii gammis greil. 2825-80 Jamieson j. ?/., In Angfus] 
. . they say, grcit gams, large teeth ; sometimes, gams o' 
teeth. 

2. (Perh. only arch, and confounded with Gum.) 
The mouth. 

1724 Ramsay Evergreen II. 20 faltered from Dunbar) 
Quod scho, my Clip, my unspaynd Lam [Dunb. gyanc], 
With Miiher's Milk ^it in your Gam \Dutib. mycnane]. 


of 

Game sb., or adopted from some Scandinavian 
equivalent; cf. Da. gainmm, S\v. gainmau, led. 
gat/tan, sport, amusement, pleasure ; but the Da. 
and Sw. diets, do not record nny technical sense 
as current among whalers.] a. A herd or school 
of whales, b. A social meeting of whalers at sea. 

2850 ScoRESuY tVhalemarCs Adv. xiii. (1859)284 Gam is 
the word by which they designate the meeting, exchancing 
visits, and keeping company of two or more whale ships, 
or a sociable family of whales. 2851 H. Melvillk Whale 
II. xi. 75 What docs the whaler do when she meets 
another whaler in any sort of decent weather? She has 
a gam. 

Gam (grem), slang, [Prob. the same as 
Game.] A kg. 

X78t G. Parker /'rr/«fm43 If a man has bow legs, 

lie has queer gams, gams being car t for legs. 2790 it;*. 
stauder y)\ It was not a fortnight befoic my gam came 
round again as well ,ns ever. Nesv A/on/hly Afag. VIII. 
497, 1 was ’w.nreofhim. and whipping out my gam, clutched 


liim by shoulclerand brisket. 2837HC.VLEV X'iihm'sGd.Ni, 
‘ * ’ lift my gam. 

'arkek Li/e's Painter 273 Stockings— 


iii, At you 1 merely lift my gam. 
, Comb. '2781 G. P 


Gam-cases 

Gam (ga-m), v. [Cf. Gasi sb.^ 

1 . iutr. Of whales: To gather together and form 
a ‘ gam ’ or school. 

. iS^in Century Diet, 

2 . tratts. Of wlmlers : To meet and hold intcr- 
cour^ with (the crew of another ship). Also intr. 


• 18^ Century Alag., Aug. XL. 510/2 To *gam' means to 
gossip. The word occurs again and again in the log-books 
of the old whalers. 2892 A*. York Sun i May 7/2 (Funk), 
On Sept. 20 we met the bark Atlantic, .and * gammed ’ her. 
• 3 . t/S. slang. ‘To engage in social inter- 
course ; to make a call ; to have a chat ^ (Farmer). 
Hence Ga*mming vbl, sb, 

■ 2851 H. Melville Whale\x\\. 268 There is another little 
item about Gamming tvhich must not be forgotten here. 
2890 Century A 1 ag,,Avg, XL. 522/1 Gamming is indeed^ a 
relic of one of the most romantic, and perhaps pathetic, 
phases of the whaler s life. 

Gam, obs. and dial. f. Ga^ie ; var. Gamme, 
Gamache, gamacliio, obs. ff. Gaslish. 
Gama grass (g 5 *maigra:s). Also gamma 
grass. [? Altered form of Gkama.] (Seeqnot. 185S.) 

2838 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Gama Grass, a. tall and 
esteemed fodder grass, the Tripsacum dactyhides of Lin- 
nmus, native of the south-eastern coasts of North America. 
2883 Times ig May 5 Eastward are. .acres. .well clothed 
with good strong closely-set Gamma Grasses. 

tOamahe, gamaien. Obs. Sec also Ca- 
MAiEU. [.a. 01 <. gamahe, gamahieu (F. camaieti) 
= med.L. gamahei pi., Sp. gamaeo, MHG.^flwa- 
hco, gamaitoc Cameo.] A cameo; also, a stone 
bearing natural markings resembling pictorial or 
ornamental figures, formerly valued as a talisman. 

2638 Junius /’/r/w/. Aucientsg$ Lov'ersof .. rarities use 
to calf such a casuall painting of Nature, as commeih 
neere unto Art by the name of Garnah^. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr,, Gamahez (Arab.), as Talismans are Images, 
or Figures made by* art, under certain Constellations ; 
so Gamahez are such figures found so wrought by nature, 
held to be of greater vertue, being therefore \vom by 
some persons. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (2776) 256 This wood 
[Ash] is nothing inferior to that of the Maple .. being 
altogether as e.vquisitelj' diapered and waved like tlie 
Gamahes of Achates. 2678' Cudworth IntelL Syst, 856 
Such beings as have fancy in them, commonly called 
animals — which are but some of sportful or wanton natures, 
more trimly artificial and finer gamateus, or pretty toys. 

Gamald, obs. form of Gambol. 

Gamalian, obs. form of Chameleon. 

CX440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 151 A lyere is lykenyd 
to a brj'd, clepyd gamaltan [trad gamalian]. bryd 
, . wyl chaungyn hym to alle colourys, he seeth. 

Gamaratangue, var. Gammeustang. 
Gamash. (gamje-J), arc/t. and dial. ; chiefly in 
pi, P'orms: 6 sing, gamash, 6-7 pi. gamoshes, 
7 gamaohes, -cWos, -shoes, gammases, gama-, 
gammashoes, 8-9 gamashers, 8 gamogins, 9 
gamasbins (-ons), 6- gamashes. [a. Y.gavtache 
(now only dial.) *= It. gamascia, Pr. garantaeha, 
galamaeha \ identified by Dozy with Sp. guada- 
mad, Pg. gKadamedut (now obsolete), a kind of 
leather, believed to be a. Arab. ghaddmast^ 

t the name of Ghadamas in Tripoli, where a 
highly esteemed kind of leather was made. 

In some of the forms the ending has evidently been assimi- 
lated to shoes.} 

A kind of leggings or gaiters, worn to protect 
the legs from mud and wet. 

1596 Naske Saffrvn Walden 48 No French gowtte-leg 
with a gamash vpon it, is so gotchie and boystrous. 2607 
Marston What }'ou Witt 1. ii, Mj' velvet slippers, clolh- 
of-gold gamashes: where are my cloth of silver hose? 
2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 13/1 He beareth Argent, a 
Roman Hose or Stockin, Sable .. of tw they are called Bus- 
kins and Gamashes. 2782 Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., 
Gamashes, Camogins, a sort of spatterdashes. i 8 z 6 Scott 
Jl’oodst. xxl. The leathern gamashes which defended his 
legs, 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Gamashes, gaiters or 
leggings of cloth or leather ; called also spatterdashes, 
Gamasid (gcc’masid). [f. mod.L. Gamas-vs 
(^name of the typical genus introduced by Latreille 
in 1802) + -ID.] A parasitic mite of the family 
Ganiasidtc of the order Acarida, the beetle-mite 
or spider-mitc, 

. 1891 A. D. Michael in P/vc. Zool. Soc. Loud, 638 {title) 
On the Association of Gamasids Tvith Ants. Ibid, 643 buch 
a Gamasid as E\xlaps} cunci/cr, 

Gamlj, gamlie (gicmb). Her. {jx.O'F.gamhe, 
northern form of jambe leg ; see Jasib.] The leg 
of an animal represented on a coat of arms. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 2765 Pobsy H^aldry Gloss., 
Gamb or Gambe, an obsolete !• rench word, signifying a Leg 
and used as such W Heralds for the leg of a Lion, or other 
Creature, born in Coats-of-arms. 7Z00 Naval Chron. Ill, 
38 On a wreath a lion’s gamb erect. xBzt Southey in (7. Rcz‘. 
XXV, 280 [He] badelum take it (a ring] and ever after bear 
such a one in the fore gamb of the demy lion in his cre.st, 
1882 CussANS Her. vi. (ed. 3) 87 A Leg, .styled heraldically 
a Jambe, or Gambe, which is usually represented as erased, 
or torn from the body. 

Hence +Gambed///.a,, having legs. Obs. 
rt266x Fuller Worthies, Conzzvall 1. (1662)203 Gamb'd 
like a goat [L. est tibigamla cafri}, sparrow-thlgh’d. 

II Gani*ba^ (gx-mba). [L,gamba : see jA3in.] 
fl. The leg of a horse. Obs. rvrrf""*. 

*807 TorsELL Four-/. Beasts 284 Two little ribbes from 
the vpper part of the tliigh to the Gamba , . There are two 
vaincs out of the Gambnes. Ibid, 285 The legges .Trc called 
Gamba: of Cainpo, signifying treading. 

2. Anal. (See quot.) 

284a r.RANDE /7/V/.AV/.. etc., Crtwr^/2, a technical term in 
-Mamm.alogy, applied by IlUgerto the elongated metacarpus 
or metatarsus of the Ruminants and Soli2>eds. 


Ganiba- (gx*mba). Also 6-8 gambo. [Short 
for Viola da gamba.] 

1 . = Viola da gamba. Also gamba viol, 

1598 Marston Pygmal. Sat. i. 238 I’le not endure that 
with thine instrument (Thy Gambo violl ^ac’d betwixt thy 
thighes).. 7 'houcnterlaine the timeJ 261a Drayton 
iv, 358 Some likewise there affect the Gamba with the voice, 
To shew that England could varietie afford, 1720 in E.D. 
Dunbar Soc.Li/e Alornyi/Zt^iS, I can., play on the Treble 
and Gambo, Viol, Virginelles and Manicords. 

Jig. 2638 Ford Fancies i. ii, Fumble one with another 
on the gambos of imagination between their legs. 

2 . An organ-stop, resembling a violin or violon- 
cello in tone. Also gamba slop. 

2869 Evz. Mech. 31 Dec, 385/2 A gamba is a reedy toned 
stop. 2B81 C. A. Edwards Orgam Viol-diGnuiha, 
This stop is not to be confounded with the German Gamba 
. .'Fhe German Gamba, or Gamba proper, is a stop of louder 
intonation and somewhat larger scale. 2895 Ree. Bucks, 
VII. 331 The organ, which fills the western lower, has been 
enriched W’ith a gamba stop, . 

Gambad, obs. form of Gambol. 

Gambada, var. Gambado^. 

Gambade (gcemb?"d). [A readoption (by 
Sir AV. Scott) of F. gambade : see Gambol.] 

1 , A le.ap or bound of a horse. (Cf.GAMBADo 2 i.) 

• 1823 Scott QttcJiiin D. ix, ^Each fresh gambade of his 
unmanageable horse placed him in a new and more pre» 
carious attitude. 28^ Tail's Ala^. I. 850 [He] gallops hU 
Pegasus at such a ner>*.footed pace, and makes so many 
strange gambades, curvets, and caracoles. 

^.Jig. A prank, freak, frolic. 

2821 Scott Fam. Lett. 15 Feb., You must lay aside j-our 
frolics and gambades and take a manful journey-pace for 
a little while at least. 2825 — Jrnl. (1890) I. 21 To 
Southey I wrote, .touching on. .bis innocence as to those 
gambades which may have given offence, 2826 Aim. 
Alargt'aviueo/ AnsPachl, viii. 304 A.surprisingp.nntomimJc 
spectacle w’hich would decide the fate of the universe in 
gambades. 

Gambado ^ (gxmb^i'dn). Chiefly in pi. gam- 
badoes, -ados. Also 7 gambada’a, 8 gambades 
(?), 9 dial, gambaders. See also Gambaoe. 
[f. It. gamba leg + -ado.] A kind of large Iwot or 
gaiter, attached to a saddle, to protect the rider’s 
legs and feet from the wet or cold. In later use 
sometimes applied to leather leggings or overalls 
fastened with clasps, 

2656 Blount Clossogr., Gambado, a kind of leather instru- 
ment affixed to the Saddle in the place of Stirrops. .a i66t 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I, 318 Gambadoes, much worn in 
the west, whereby, whilst one rides on horseback, his le^ 
are in a coach, clean and warm. x 66 x F, Hawkins Youths 
Behwv. G I, Gambada' s led. 1663 gamba^s], large leather 
cases or stirrups to keep the legs clean in riding. 173* Swift 
Corr\ Wks. 1841 II. 682, 1 make^a shift to ride about ten 
miles a-day by virtue of certain implementst called gamba- 
does, where my ftet stand firm as on a floor. 1781 
Mag. Apr. 186 *^Vho made you those shoes? Mine are 
clumsy and thick as .a pair of gambadoes.’ 2814 Scott 
)f’av. xxix, His thin legs tenanted a pair of gambadoes, 
fastenecj at the sides with rusty clasps. Thus accoutred, he 
stalked into the midst of the apartment. 28*3 Ann. Reg, 316 
Improvements in constructing gambadoes, or mud boots. 
2B65 Leslie & Taylor Sir Reynolds I, 3 So absent, that 
riding on horseback in a pair of gambados, he dropped one 
by the way without misdiig it. 1886 Elworthv /f'. Somer- 
set Word-bk., Gambaders, a kind of leather shield or case 
for the legs of a horseman. They are attached to the stirrup- 
leathers. .They w’cre verj’ common within the writer’s recol- 
lection. 

Gambado 2 (gxmbF‘-do). Chiefly in pi. gftui- 
bados, -oes. Also more correctly gambadas. 
[a. Sp. gambada =» F. gambade : see Gambol 

1 . A bound or spring (of a horse) : Gambade l 
2820 ScoTT Alonast, xix, The discretion of (he animal > 

pace would be no longer disturbed by the gambadoes of 
Sir Piercie and his prancing war-horse. 2843 L\tton 
Bar. IV. vii, Anthony, .made his horse back to the end of 
the lists, in a series of graceful gambadas and caracols. 

2 . A fantastic movement, as in dancing or leap- 
ing about ; a caper. 

• 2859 Sala Gas-light D. xxiii, A fantastic imp •• oa 

whose brow is written ‘ Analysis .executes maniacal pm- 
badoes on the quartern loaves . . uttering yells about chalk, 
alum, and dead men’s bones. 2882 Daily Tel. 27 
Whose contortions and gambados during hi.s struggles 
his captors are as comic as they are nimble and graceful. 

3 . Jig. Any sudden or fantastic action, 

1857 C. Bronte Professor xiii, Sending him .a challeac® 
or performing other g.ambadoes of the sort. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 7 Dec. 7/t Before fighting a battle of this sqrl in a 
Scotch coiirq there arc, of course, all kinds of prehmm-iO' 
judicial flourishes and gambadoes. 1892 Stevenson in / h« 
Alall G, 17 Nov. 6/2 The correspondence was still passing 
when the president surprised Apia with a fresh gambado. 
Hence Goxnba'do v. intr., lo pr.anco, c-nper. ^ 

• 2829 [J. R. BestI Pers. <5- Lit. Aleut. 181 Seeing him 
gambadoing on the race-course, I turned my Jiorsc s ncau 
another way. 2847 I’iiackerav Christm, Bks. (1B72' 3 ® 
sticks his thumbs into the armholes of his waistco^, 
advances, retreats, pirouettes and otherwise gamwd^*- 
28 ;^j IJJabl Pembroke & G. H. KincslevI S. Sea 

viii. 228 There w.is mj- princess with five oiltcfs •• frjskmS 
and gambadoing in the most fearful manner. 

i*Ga*mbage. Obs, «Ga3ib.\do1. 

1663 fsec Gamiiado * 1 . 2715 Brice's irerkly Jrnl. 5 
A Bay Mare, .with Briddle, Sadie, and Gamlwges. 173^ 
Bailey (folio), Gamboges, gambadoes, Aplatlerdashcs. 

Gambal<i(e, gambal(l, obs. ff. Gambol, 
t Gambalocke. Obs. rare. An Kastern riding- 

CO.Tt. 
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16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 153 A man of tall stature, clothed I 
in a Gambalocke of scarlet, buttoned vnder the chin. 2674 I 
Blount Ghssogr, (ed. 4), Gambaiock^ a kind of Riding* ' 
gown, button’d under the chin, used in the Eastern Coun- 1 
treys about Damascus, eta 2708 Kersey, Gavthnlook, ■ j 
. Gambassoune, obs. fom of Gambeson. ' 

Ganibaud(e, gainbawd(e, obs. ff. Gambol, j 
'Gambeev (gcemblou), US. [?f. Y.gavi- I 

hier a kind of iron hook used in certain trades.] 1 
irans, ‘To gaff (mackerel) when they are swimming | 
in a school beside a vessel ’ {Standard Diet,), 

Hence Gambee’riug vbl, -sb . ; in quot. attrib. I 
2883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal. 295 Mackerel gaff or gam* ' 
beering iron. .used by New England fishermen. : 

Gambeer, var, Gambier. | 

Gamber (g?e*mb9i). [var. Camber.] The con- 
cave curve of a boat’s keel. j 

1857 P. CoLQUHOUN Comp, Oarsmads Guide 31 Shear is 
the rising of the gunwale of a boat towards head and 
stern ; gamber is the same on the keel ; othe^^vise called 
tripping up, ' 

.Qamberel, obs. form of Gambrel. 
GambeS0Xl(gje’mb2s^). Obs.txc,IIist. Forms: j 

4 gaumbisoun, (campeson), 4-5 gambisoun(e, 

5 gambesoun, gambassoune, gamestm, (-son), j 
7 gambesone, 9 gambeson, (-soon), [a. OF. 
gambison, gambeison, wambizon, etc. = Pr. gam* \ 
baiso, med.L. gambeson-em. A shorter form appears 1 
in O F. gambatSy wambaisy Pr. gambais; OSp. gambax 

^mbesnuty wambas-iwn. j 

The forms seem to descend from a Rom. type ivamhisio 
(subj.), wambesidne (obj.), commonly taken to be an adoption 
of some compound or derivative of OTeut. luamba belly (see I 
IVoMb). The MHG. wambeis, luanibes (mod.Ger. wavtms), 
Du. ivambuisy 'ivamvtesy were adopted from OF.) 

A military tunic, worn especially in the 14th c,, i 
made of leather or thick cloth, sometimes padded ; : 
it covered the trunk and thighs, and was originally | 
worn under the habergeon, to prevent chafing or 
bruises, but was sometimes used as a defence with- 1 
out other body-armour. ! 

13.. K, Alts. 5i|t Armen hem in breny of yse, With- j 
outen..aketoun, Oither plate, either gaumbisoun. £2420 | 
Aulursof Artk.yixdxy His gloues and his gamesuns \vj\ 
gambesounl gloet as the giedes. a 2440 Sir Degrrn. 302 1 
Gomes wyth ganibisoune Lyes opone bent broune, And I 
sterff undere slede. 2736 Bmlev (folio), Gambezon, 2835 
Loncf. Ottire.vter Prose Wks. 1886 I. 166 A band of : 
Moorish knights gayly arrayed in gambesons of crimson j 
silk. 2843 James Forest Days II. xi, I will pink him to 
the quick, if his sktn be as thick and hard as a German 
gambesoon. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr. iv, 30 Many a rich 1 
gambeson garnished with silk, cadas, and cotton. 

Gambet (gse'mbet). Anglicized f. Gambetta. 

2776 Pennant Zool. (ed, 4) 11 . 3^t Gambet : this species 
has been shot on the coast of Lincolnshire. 2847 Gossr 
Birds Jamaica 350 About the . . fresh-water morasses, this 
Sandpiper or Gambet is frequently seen, 

Gambett, obs. form of Gaiibit, Gambol. 

II Gambetta (g?embe‘ta). Ontith. [mod.Lat., 
ji, gambetta (said now to be used for the Ruff), 
f. gamba leg.] (See quots. ; some ornithologists 
have used the word as the name of a genus of 
which the Redshank (usually called Totanns cala- 
dris) was the typical species.) 

1678 Rw Willnghby's Orniih. 300 The Gambetta of 
Aldrovand is also near of kin to the Redshank. .This Bird 
we saw at Lilian in Italy. . It is something less than a Lap- 
wing.. U> Bill is shorter than the Redshanks, longer than 
the Lapwings. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.yGambetta,ih^ 
name of a bird somewhat resembling the common redshank. 

Gambler (gre*mbi»i). Also gambeer, gambir. 

[Malay y;tS^gamh'iry the plant from which 

the substance is obtained, the decoction itself being 
called gamhiry gum of gambler.] 


An astringent extract prepared from an Eastern 
plant {Uncaria Gambir), and largely used for -tan- 
ning and other purposes. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 203 A lightish brown, 
bitter, and powerfully astringent extract, called Gambeer, 
is obtained at Malacca by boiling the leaves of Nauclea 
Gambeer. ^ 2853 C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 68 Gambir, —This 
is an astringent extract, imported from the East Indies 
under the name of terra Japonica. 2883 Rajah BrookeIii 
Pall Mall G. 19 Noy. 2/1 Our crops of pepper and gambir 
are steadily increasing. 1887 L. Olipkant Episodes 163 
Chinamen engaged in the cultivation of gambler. 
Gambist (g?e*mbist). Music, [f. Gamba2 + 
-1ST.] A performer on the vioLt da gamba. 

2823 in Crabb Technol. Did. 2879 P. David in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. s8oi_ [They] speak of the elector as an 
accomplished gambist. 

Gambit (gse'mbit). chess. Also 7-8 gambet(t. 
[Ultimately ad. It. gambetto ( = OF, gambet, jambet) 
tripping up the heels (in wrestlingl, f. gamba leg. 

The history of the word appears to be somewhat involved. 
The earliest application to chess-playing seems to have 
been made in Sp., in the adapted form^a///^/V(j{Ruy Lopez 
Libro deljuego del axedres 1561, cap. vii, where the Italian 
etymology is given). The Italians seem at first to have 
readopted the word as gambitto (Polerlo a 2573 in MS, 
Ital. 055, Bibl. Nat. Paris, who opposes giuochi piani to 
giuochi gambiiti) ; later they employed the native form 
gambetto, whence the earliest Eng. iosragambetiy. The Fr. 
and later Eng.’g-aw^V are from Sp.] 


1 . *A method of opening the game, in which by 
the sacrifice of a pawn or piece the player seeks 
to obtain some advantage over his opponent. The 
original gambit is that by which a bishop’s pawn 
is offered (King' s or Queen’s gambit), but the name 
is also given to other openings, many of which are 
distinguished by special names (see quots. 187 1“3). 

2636 Buddf.n tr, Btochhnds Ckesse^piay title-p., Illus- 
trated with almost an hundred Gambetts. 27^ Bertin 
Chess Rules p. vii. The gambet is, when he that first [? read 
that plays first] gives the pawn of the king's bishop, in the 
second move for nothing, the other keeps it, or takes another 
for it, if he is obliged to lose. 1745 Stamma Chess Pref. 17 
There is another Gambett, where three Pawns are given 
away; and therefore it iscatled the threePawns, or Cunning- 
ham’s Gambett, from the supposed Inventor. 1^7 C, Kenny 
Mten. Chess 34 Gambit — an opening in which the Bishop’s 
Pawn is given up for an attacking position. 2872 M. Col- 
lins Mrg, ff Merck'. II. x. 294 Who,, taught her the 
Mortimer attack in the Evans gambit. 2873 — Squire 
Silchesier II, iv. 40 The Squire and Simonet were already 
at chess, deep in the Cochrane gambit. 

b. Jr?. 

*2855 Dk. Buckhm. Cri. 4* Cabinets Geo. Ill, III. 115 
The dashing gambit which his opponent directed, was 
neither evaded with caution nor defended with skill. x86o 
Holmes Elsie K. xxii, (1891) 328 The Widow’s gambit was 
played, and she had not won the game. 1863 Ld. \V. P. 
Lennox Biogr. Remiu. 1 . 237 The Emperor’s genius in the 
art of war had devised a brilliant gambit in this military 
game of chess. 2884 G. Allen Philistia 1 . 19 Each of us 
has his own game to play, and.. he must play it on his own 
gambit to a great extent. 

2 . Comb., gambit-pawn. 

1869 Bo^^s Oum Bk. (1880) 588 The pawn sacrificed in 
opening a gambit, as welt as the pawn which captures the 
offered pawn, are called gambit pawns. 2886 Daily News 
20 July 3/1 Zukertort took the gambit pawn, whereupon 
white played B K2, and the result was the king’s bishop's 
gambit limited. 

Gamble (gse*mb’l), sby Chiefly coUoq. [f. 

Gamble z>.] 

1 . An act of gambling ; a gambling transaction. 
Also in phr. On the gatttble x engaged in a spell of 
gambling. 

2879 E. S. Bridges Round World in 6 Months 238 Many 
English come here.. to get fresh air and indulge in a gamble. 
2887 Rider Haggard Jess ii, Her brute of a husband was 
ahvays on the drink and gamble. ^ 2800 Saintsburv in 
New Rev, Feb. 242 The real point is the chance, the un- 
certainty, the gamble. 

2 . iransf. Any transaction or pursuit involving 
risk and uncertainty. 

2823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (2885) 1 . 289 'This hop grow- 
ing and dealing have always been a gamble. 2882 Sat. 
Rev. 9 July 40/2 Politics, in fact, are/ a big gamble*. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. sg Apr. 4/2 Gold mines are necessarily a 
gamble. 

Ga*in'ble, sb.^ Obs. txc.dia/. [var. of Gambkel.] 

1 . = Gambrel 2. Also attrib, 

2703 Lend. Gaz. No. 3970/4 Has had the Farcy on the 
near Leg behind. .and has bad a ^rcat Sore on that gamble 
Joynt. 2720 Ibid. No. 5883/3 AVhite Legs behind almost up 
to his Gambles. 2886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word'^k,, 
Gamble, the hock or elbow-joint of a hind-leg. Never 
applied to the entire leg, nor confined to horses. Properly 
the word applies to the strong tendon just above the joint. 

2. =GA3rBREL 1 ; also 

i^q^Sun’ey Gloss., GamblC'Sitck, the crooked piece of wood 
used to hang up a pig or other slaughtered animal. 
Gamble (gze'mb’l), v. [The vb. has not been 
found till about 1775-86; the apparent derivatives 
Gambler, Gambling ppl, a., occur earlier, and in 
the 1 8th c. Avere regarded as slang. The word is 
prob. a dialectal survival of an altered form of ME. 
gamene-n, OE. gatnenian to sport, piny, f. gamen 
Game sb. ; cf, * garnet, to gamble, to gambol ; gam- 
/<fr,agambIer’(A^rMw///^. Gloss,)*, cf. also the rare 
i6-i7th c, gameltng^^X, a. and vbl. sb., which seem 
to imply a vb. *Gamel. Continental Teut. words 
of similar meaning and form are 'b/iHG, gdmeln to 
jest, sport, play (still in various Ger. dialects), Swiss 
Ger. gammein to make merry, whence gammler 
buffoon, jester.] 

1 . intr. To play games of chance for money, 
for unduly high stakes ; to stake money {psp, to an 
extravagant amount) on some fortuitous event. 

As the word is (at least in serious use) essentially a term of 
reproach, it would not ordinarily be applied to the action of 
playing for stakes of trifling amount, except by those who 
condemn playing for money altogether. 

2775 Ash, Gamble [printed Gamblet\, to game, to cheat ; 
to make a practice of gaming, 2786 Burns Trva Dogs 154 
At operas an’ plays parading. Mortgaging, gambling, mas- 
querading. 28x8 Toud, To Gamble, to play extravagantly 
for money. A word of contempt. 2838 Dc Morgan Ess. 
Probab, xoi It should seem as if we were thus told either 
not to gamble at all, or else to play incessantly. 2873 
OuiDA /’ojcarr/ 1 . 45, 1 saw everybody gamble. 1884 W.C. 
Smith Kildrostan 78 When he won my hand, which brought 
much wealth, He promised ne’er to gamble while he Hv^. 
fig. 1850 Carlyle Latter^. Pamph. vi. (1872) 196 
Gambling against the world for life or for death. 2876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 111. xxv, He was almost in danger 
of forgetting that be was merely gambling in argument. 

b. slartginphr. Yott may gamble on that. 

2866 ‘Artemus Ward* In Washington, You ain’t goin’to 
fool female Young America much. You may gamble on that. 
1896 Pall Mall Mag. 24 Sept., There wilf be trouble for 
some one. You can gamble on that. 


- 2 . trans. To stake, risk in gaming, rare. 

1885 O. )Y. Holmes Jr. in Law Q. Rrz'. Apr, 172 Tacitus 
says that the Germans would gamble their personal liberty 
and pay with their persons if they lost. 

b. To gamble away : to lose by gambling. 
a 2808 F. Ames Infi. Democr. iii. (1833) 108 Bankrupts and 
sots, who have gambled or slept away their estates. 2836 
W. Irving Astoria II. 290 They gamble away every thing 
they possess, even to their w-ives and children. 2865 Leckv 
Ration. (1878) II. 236 Men who had gambled away their 
liberty. 28M F. Hume Mad. Midas j. i, He gambled 
away large sums at his club. 

Gambler (gje'mbbj). [See Gamble v .] 

'j' a. Inearlyuse: Afraudulentgamester,asharper, 
‘ rook.* b. One who habitually plays for money, 
esp. for extravagantly high stakes (see the vb.). 

' 2747 Gentl. Mag. 35 Composed of gamesters, commonly 
call’d gamblers, players, women of the town. , 2755 John- 
son, Gambler (a cant w'ord, 1 suppose, for game or game- 
ster), a knave whose practice it is to invite the unwarj' to 
game and cheat them. 27^ Cook's yd I'oy. III. v. vii. 144 
It is very remarkable that the people of these islands are 
great gamblers. They have a game very much like our 
draughts. 2827 Lytton Pelham xxv. You suppose him to 
be more a gambler than a gamester, viz., more acute than 
unlucky. 2838 De Morgan Ess, Probab. 102 A gambler 
(meaning a bold venturer, which the term commonly im- 
plies) ceases to be such when he makes his stakes bear 
a proper proportion to his capital. 2891 Daily Nezvs 
22 Afay 4/7 These ingenious speculators, * these gamblers 
miscalled statesmen to quote Professor Tyndall’s phrase. 

Gaxublesome (gje’mb’lsz^m), a. [f. Gamble v. 
-f-soME,] Addicted to gaming. 

1B84 Sat, Rev. x6 Feb. 201 The whole world seems in 
a gamblesemc humour. 2B84 Daily Nezvs 24 July 5/1 The 
whole country Was then a very gamble.some countrj', and 
a match at cricket for love, .w'duld have been derided. 
Hence Oa^mhlesomeuess, fondness for gaming. 
2882 Sat. Rev. 1 Jan. 14 Relying perhaps. .on the natural 
gamblesomeness of the French. 

Gambling {gre-mblig), vU. sb. [f. Gamble v. 
+ -ingI.] The action of the vb. Gamble. 

2784 [see b]. 2793 Looker-on No. 21 f6 She had an in-bred 
abhorrence of gambling. 28x2 L, Hunt in Examiner 
14 Sept. 57^2 Their gamblings, dissipations. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat, viil. (t 879) 256 Robberies are a natural consequence 
of universal gambling. 2B97 Westcott Chr. Aspects of Life 
231 The State . .must deal in some way with gambling. 

b. attrib., gambling-booth, -debts, -den, -game, 
-hall, -hell, -house, -instinct, -practice, -spirit. 

1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (X8651 I. ii. 71 Public and 
private life had become one great *gambHng-booth. 2852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxxiv, The wretch offered 
to buy me. .of Heniy', to clear off his ^gambling debts. 
xB^7 w. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 168 These ♦gam- 
bling games were kept up throughout the night. 28x2 
Sir R. Wilson Diary I. 38 After dinner went .. to the 
conversazione, which is a great *gambling hall, or ‘hell ‘ in 
classical terms. 2877 Black Green Past, xiii, A convenient 
little *gambling.helf for those who had grown reckhss. 
2839 W. Chambers Tour Belgium 71/1 The town authori- 
ties relaxed, and the present elegant ♦gambling-houses have 
been erected. 1880 McCarthy Oxvn Times IV. liv. i6r 
A man who keeps a gambling-house is the proprietor of 
an unlawful establi.shment. 2^ Saintsburv in New Rev. 
Feb. 141 The Republic appeals, .to the ♦gambling in.stinct 
in human nature. 2784 Cowper Tiroc. 246 Some sneaking' 
virtue lurks in him, no doubt, Where neither strumpets* 
charms, nor drinking-bout, Nor ♦gambling ]practices, can find 
it out. ^ 2850 Robertson Sertn. Ser. hi. li. 17 There is a 
♦gambling spirit in human nature. 

Ga’mbHng^, ppl. a. [See Gasible v.'] That 
gambles or plays for high stakes ; orig. that plays 
unfairly, that cheats at play. 

2726 Whole Art ^ Myst. Med. Gaming iii The verj’ 
Heads of such Families may not improperly be call’d the 
Game of (what they with a just Derision of their owm Vile- 
ness term) the Gambling Fraternity, 2775 Ash, Gambling 
(p.a. from gambled, gaming, cheating by unfair methods of 

Crambo (gie-mbo). Monmouthshire dial. Also 
gamboo. A kind of sledge. 

2836 J. Downes Mp Deeam. 1 . 50 Gamboo, a sledge with- 
out wheels for bringing in the hay harvest. 2894 Hereford 
Times 28 July 3/6 Wanted, Timber Haulier, with four 
horses, waggons, and gamboes. 

Gambo, obs. form of Gamba -, 

Qambodiate, -die: see Gambogiate, -gic. 
Gamboge (gsemboo-d^, -b77d3). P'orms: (7 
caxnbugiuiii, gambaugium, -bugia, Cambodia, 
7-8 cambogium, 8. gambogia, -bozia, -boidea, 
-bogium), 8 gumbouge, 9 camboge, 8- gam- 
bouge, gamboge, {Diets, gambooge). [ad, mod. 
h. gambogium etc. (now in pharmacy cambogia), 

{. various forms of the name of Cambodia, the 
district in Annam from which the substance is 
obtained. The deriv, is given byPampier in 1699 
(Suppl. to Voy, round World, vi. 105).] 

1 . A gum-resin obtained from various trees of the 
genus Garcinia, natives of Cambodia, Siam, etc. It 
is largely used as a pigment, giving a bright yellow 
colour, and also as a drastic purgative in mtmicme. 

[1634 J. Bate Myst. Nat. 126 Take saffron or ^ambu- 
giutiL 263s — Bk. Extrav, 210 Orpiment and 
are both verj' good yellows. 1688 R. 

85/2 Cambugla, whither Gum, or Juice dn • , 

cirtain.l 2712 tr. 

ought to be chosen of a bright yellow Colour a iHtle inclin 
inc to Red. i 772-«4 Cook Foy. (1790) 
a ^bright yellow^ resin, that resemble gumbouge. 2821 
■CRAioLed. Drawing v. 3x0 The whole picture or drawing 
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must be ^vashed over with a mixture of Venetian red and 
gambouge, 1863 Baeikc-Gould Iceland ao8 The guest 
room walls are painted gamboge to a height of three feet. 
1876 Bartholow Mat, Med. (1879J 485 Gamboge is rarely 
prescribed alone as a cathartic. 

b. The plant from which gamboge is obtained. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 698 The Gamboge is 
native of Siam and Cochin-China. 

2. aitrib., as gamboge-plant j -resirtf -tree, -yellow. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 367/2 The chin and throat gam- 
boge-yellow. 2838 Ibid. XI. 58/r The true gamboge-tree of 
Ceylon has been determined to belong to a new genus named 
Hebradendron. Ibid. XII.’9o/2 .4. plant, .which he thought 
might be the gamboge plant, as it contained a yellow pur- 
gative juice in the rind of its fruit, 2885 G. S. Forbes U^Ud 
Life in Canara. 42 TTie same gamboge resin distils from 
both [wild and cultivated mangosteen] trees. 

/ra.Tw'hng’ia.Ti (gremb^u'd^ian), a. [f. Gamboge 
+ -1AN.J Gamboge-coloured. 

1797 Lamb Lett. C1837) I. ili.'sS Of a dirty drab-coloured 
yellow ~a dull gambogian. 

Gambogiate Also garabo- 

diate. [f. Gamboge - h-(T) ATE L] A combination 
of gambogic acid with a metallic base. ^ . 

1839 Johnston in Phil. Trans. CXXIX. 284 Gambodiates 
of Potash and Soda. x88o Chambers' Encycl. (U.S.) s.v. 
Gainbo^, Yellow precipitate of gambogiate of lead Gam- 
bogiates of copper and iron. 

Gambogic Iga 2 mb^wd 3 ik),tr. Also gambodic, 
cambogic. [f. Gamboge + -ic ; (f.Y.gambodtqtte.\ 
Only in gambogic acid, a resin 4Yhich is the chief 
constituent of gamboge. 

2839 Johnston in Phil. Trans. CXXIX. 284 Salts of 
Gambodic Acid. 2848 Craig, Gambogic. ^ 2875 Wood 
Therag. (1879' 474 In order for gambogic acid to act as a 
purgative the presence of bile in the intestine is necessary. 

GambO'goose (g£e’mbejgt7*s). The spur-winged 
goose {Plectropteriis gambensis). 

1678 Ray IVtlln^hby's Ornith. 361 The Gambo-Goose, or 
Spur-wing’d Goose. 

Gamboile, obs. form of Gambol. 

Gamboised fgre'mboizd),///. a. Aniiq. [ad. 
OF. gatnboisl^ gambesU etc., quilted or padded ; cf. 
Gambesojj.] Quilted, padded. 

1834 Planche Brit. Costume 86 The word gambois^ or 
gamboised . . was afterwards applied to saddles and other 
padded, stitched, or quilted articles, 2839 Stonehouse 
Axholme 23^ The thighs appear to be covered with a gam. 
boised or quilled defence, which reaches to the knees. 2855 
tr, Laharte's Arts Mid. Ages xxxii, Gamboised or padded 
with cotton. 

Gambol (gse’mbol\j/i. Forms: a. 6 gambad, 
-baud(e, -bawd, 6 Sc.^pl. gambatis, -bettis. (See 
also Gamond.) 6 gambald(e, -bauld(e, gam- 
(m)ald, gambold(e. 7. 6 gambal, -boil©, 7 
gambol©, 7- gambol, [a. F. gambade leap or 
spring, ad. It. gambata, f. gamba leg {^.jambe). 

The word appears first at the beginning of the j6th c. The 
ending -ade seems almost from the first to have been con- 
fu.sed with the then more common *aud, •auld. Subse* 
quentlythe d was dropped in gamlald', cf, curtal from 
earlier curtaid."] 

1 1 . The bound or curvet of a horse, Obs. rare, 
(Cf. Gambade.) 

a. 1503 in Leland Collect. (2770) IV. 281 The said 
Lord, .maid his Hevor at the Departynge, of Gambads and 
Lepps. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Iv. 287 Then he cam to 
kyng yuoryn with ,xx. gamhaudes. 

2. A leap or spring in dancing or sporting, a 
caper, frisk. Now chiefly //., of the sportive 
movements of children and animals. 

a. 2523 Douglas AEneis xni. ix. 107 And gan do dowbill 
brangilHs and gambatis (r/.r. gambettis). .Athir throu other 
reland, on thair gys. cxsto Lo. Berners Arth, Lyt.Bryt. 
(1814) 248 Than came forth juglers with theyr fals castes. . 
and damoyselles wyth theyr gambawdes. xS7S Laneham 
Let. 24 Such feats of agililiec, in. .leaps, skips, ’Springs, 
gambauds, soomersauts, caprettez & flyghts, 
arch. 1831 Scott Ct. Robt. xvi. In this last gambaud the 
torch which he bore was extinguished. 

p. XS30 Palscr, 548/2,1 fetche a ganibolde or a fryske in 
dtiunsyngi.je Jays vne £^ambadc or 7rne frisijue. Holde me 
a cappe, 1 wyll fetche a gambalde as hye as I may reache. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia 1.11590) 72 AVere full of such leaps 
and gambolds. X58X Stanyhurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 79 
Soom feloes naked \Vith wrasiUng gambalds. .for maysirye 
doe struggle, 1590 H Lloyd Diall Dates 1. 181 Such 
madde frisking, skipping and strange gamalds of daunsing. 

rS9* G. Harvey Pierce's Sujer. 15 To leach his 
mother-tongue such lusty gambolds. 

Y. e x6oo Day Bege* Bednall Gr. iv. I. frSSi) 72 What 
Gamballs haveyehcrenow? hal x6xxShaks. iVint. T.vi. 
iv. 335 A D.incc, which the Wenches say is a gally-mauiVey 
of Gambols. 1641 Brome JW-m/Crrwu.Wks. 1873 III. 390 
Let us hear and see somethingof your merry Gngs, that 
can sing, play Gambals, and do Feats, 1653 Urquhart 
Raheiais t. xxxv. He fetched a gambole upon one foot. 
X7B1 Cowper Ciljin xxxiv. Thus all through merry 
Islington These gambols he did play. 1865 Dickcns Mat. 
Pr. 111. vit, After a variety of awkward gambols, 
b. (Sec quot. 1 706 . 1 

1706 PiULLii'S (cd. Kersey), GamMs. ctrtdin Sports or 
Tumbling Tricks in u^e aliout Chrlstmas*time. 172* Addison 
S/ect. No. 269 f 8 If they had not good Cheer, warm Fires, 
and Christmas Gamliols to support them. 

G.irafisf.an^fig in//. Frolicsome movemcnls or 
proceedings. K.'ircly siug.y a frolic, merxymaking. 
•1506 Smaks. Merch. /', 111. I. 93 Tliose crisped snakle 
golden locks Which makes sucli wanton gambols with the 
windc. X741 Richardson Pamela <1824) I. 59, I am but 
a tilly poor girl, set up by the gambol of fortune for a May. 


game. 2768-74 Tucker Li. NtU. (1852) I. 592 The flighty 
gambols of chance are objects of no science, nor grounds of 
any dependence whatever. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. 
(1824) 89 The eccentric gambols of the famous comet. 
1824 — T. Trav. I. 65 There was a gambol carrying on 
within, enough to have astonished St. Anthony himself. 
1878 M. A. Brown Nadeschda 14 From wanton gambols 
taxing rest In a bed of flowers lay the brook. 

1 3 . A toy, plaything. Obs. 

1582 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 309 b, To hang 
pelting gamboldes upon them* (Saints’ Images], made of 
waxe, wood, ledd, or other metall. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Vertue Tayle Wks. ii. 133/1 A pretty gamball, cal'd 
a Swing. 

f 4. aitrib. (quasi-/7^*) Sportive, playful. Ohs. 
*597. Shake. 2 Hen. IV, n. iv. 272 Such other Gamboll 
faculties hee hath, that shew a weake minde, and an able 
Body. x6z2 Maude tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf. i. 132 
Other were full of their gamboll-tricks, each man having his 
severall Posture. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 447 It look’d 
alwaies to me so like a gambal trick, that 1 could not but 
place it among the earlier Legends or pious Fictions of the 
Church. 

Oamliol (gas’mbol), v. Inflected gambolled 
(-bold), gambolling (U.S. often with single /). 
Forms; a. 6 gambade, gambaud, gambawd. 
/ 5 . 6 gambaulde. 7. 6 gambole, 7- gamboll, 
gambol, [ad. Y.gambader\ cf. the sb.] 

+ 1 . intr. Of a horse: To bound or curvet, rare. 
*507 fusics May ^ June 1x3 in HazK E.P.P. II. 117 On 
horses gambawdynge wonderously That it semed .. That 
they wolde have nanged styll in the skye. a 1533 Lo. Ber- 
ners Htton Iv. 187 When the horse felle the sporres he began 
to lepe & gambaud Sc galop as at had ben the thonder. ‘ 

2 . To leap or spring, in dancing or sporting ; 
now chiefly of animals or children. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. cii. Wks. (1876) 156 Redy at all 
tymes..to daunce, to gambade, to lepe and to synge. 2590 
Shaks. Mids. N. HI. 1. 268 Be kinde and curteous to this 
Gentleman, Hop in his walkes, and gambole in his eies. 
2667 Milton P, L. iv. 345 Bears, Tygers, Ounces, Pards 
CJambold^ before them, c 2705 Pope fan. ^ May 46Z Their 
pigmy king, and Uttle fairy queen, In circling dances 
gamboll’d on the green. 279* Munchausen's Trav. .xxiv. 
104 The noble sphinx gamboling like a huge leviathan.- 
2841 Lytton Nt. Sf Morn. i. i. The urchins gambolled 
round the grave-stones on the Sabbath. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. xxx. At our old pastimes in the hall We gambol’d, 
making vain pretence Of gladness. 

3 . transf. and^^. 

2^2 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 144, 1 the matter will re-word ; 
which madnesse Would gamboll from. 2796 Burke Regie. 
Peace iii. IVks, VIIL 428 A nation, gamboling in an ocean 
of superfluity. 2824 Scott Pant. Lett, 4 Apr. (1894) II. 
299, I have gambolled a little in the entrance hall, which I 
knew was not in very good taste when I did it. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 248 Our little world has been 
gambolling like children let loose from school. 2890 Tal. 
MACE From Manger to "Throne X07 The current is greatly 
accelerated and then goes gamboling into Lake Gennesaret. 

quasi-frrtWf. 2649 G. Daniel 'Trinarck., Rich: II, ceexliv, 
The Pye but chatters to a Ckiuntry Cure, And gambolls wu^ 
the Sparrowes in a Bush, Rude Khetoricke. 

t Ga'inboUer, Obs. rare-^. [f. Gambol v. 
+ -eri.] One who performs antics. 

2587 Golding De Momay xxiii. 349 Some Dauncer or 
Gambolder had displeased them at the (warnings and Shewes. 

Gamlsolling (gtembolig),?^^/. sh. [LGambolz^. 

+ -ingJ. Some dial, glossaries give the accent as 
gamhow'lingi\ The action of the verb Gambol. 

1522 Skelton Why nat io Court 70 With gambaudyngc 
thry ftlesse, With spendc and waste witlesse. 2525 Ld. Ber- 
nersF»'<jw. II. cv. [ci.] 307 He. .spurred his horse, so that by 
gambaldyng of the horse the im|wstume brake in his body. 
2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. ix. 53 Not to fall to Gam- 
bolding at our oivne pleasure and fansie, but to foJIowe the 
way quietly which he shcwclh vs. c 2746 Exmoor Courtship 
568{E.D,S.)Gamboyling. 1827 Hake <7K^rx«Ser. 11.(1873) 
554 How great is the interval between gamboling and 
gambling. 18S4 fames's Gaz. 26 Sept. 6/1 The brutal 
gambolling and the obscene language of young roughs. 

Gambolling (gx’mb61ig),//4<z. [LGambolz^. 
+ -IJJG-.J . That gambols.. 

2552 Huloet, Gambaldynge horses, beylnge ful of gam. 
baldinge and praunsynges. 2567 Trialt Treas. (1850) 22 
Oyes J is there any man or woman that hath lost A gam- 
bolling gelding widi a graye layle. 2830 Tenh^'son Sea- 
Fairies \\ Down shower the gambolling waterfalls From 
wandering over the lea. 

Gambon(e, obs. form of GxVmmon sb. ' 
Gamboo, var. Gambo. 

Gambooge, gambouge, var. Gamboge. 
Ga*mbrel, Obs. dial. Forms: 6-7 gom- 
brell, 7 gamberel, gambril(l, gamrell, (8-9 dial. 
gamraerel), 7- gambrel. See also Cambrel, 
Chasibuel, Gamble jA2 [Perh. a. OF. (Norman) 
^gamberel, the pi. of which occurs in a document of 
1452 (Godefroy); 'Les bouchiers d’Evreux, quant 
ilz passent parmi le bois dndit seigneur, peulent 
prendre . . , dcs gambereaulx et dcs verges pour 
prendre leurs bestes.' This seems to agree with sense 
I of the English word, and gamhier is still found 
in Normandy with this meaning (Littrd Suppl.'s, 

As F. gamhier means also a hooked stick ^see Gamcekr), 
^d the Eng. CasidrelU synonjTnous wuh/Tiw^rr/in both 
its applicationsa derivation from the Celtic ^camho- crooked 
(see Cam /i.) seems not unlikely ; for sense 3 cf. Ham ji.', 
which appears to be from the same root.] 

1. (See quou 18S7); -^CAMnitrx i. 

«547 Salesourv Welsh Diet., Kamhren hie, a gambrell. 
x6o6 Chapman Mens. D'OliveVlnyi 1873 I* *28 My sclfc 


indeed, .spide two of them hang oat at a stall svith u gam- 
brell thrust from shoulder to shoulder, like a Sheepe that 
w'cre new flead. 16x8 W. Lawson New Orclu Garden 
(1626) 37 The common homely Proverbe : Soone crookes 
the tree that good Gamrell must bee. a 2640 Day Peregr, 
SchoL (1881)44 And first a Butcher, .stands up and su-e.Tres 
. .he wold cutte his thro.Tte and hang him up by theheles 
of a gambrill. 1887 Kent Gloss., Gambrel or GamhlcsUck, 
a stick used to spread open and hang up a pig or other 
slaughtered animal. , 

b. A similar piece of wood for hanging clothes 


upon. 

a 2652 Brome City Wit iv. i. Wks. 1873 I. 335 VTien she 
reads my poverty agen, And that these Garments must 
return to th’ Gambrels, Her scorn will be impetuous. 

2 . The joint in the upper part of a horse’s hind 

leg ; the hock ; «= Cambrel 2. ' i 

2601 Holland Pliny I. 225 Calues. .whose taife reacheth 
to the joint of the haugh or gambrill. 2687 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2278/4 A Ckiach-Horse . .a Scar upon his near Gamberel. 
2725 Bradley Fam, Diet, s.v; Horse-feeder, Bathe his Legs 
well from the Knee and Gambrels downwards.- riySS 
Howard Encycl, II. 1157/2 His hocks or gambrels neither 
standing too wide, nor too near together. 1880 E. Cortr.o, 
Gloss., Gambrel, the hock of an animal. 

b. dial. In human beings : The under side of the 
thigh just above the knee. 

C2746 Exmoor Scolding xs'h (E. D. S.) Gammerels. 1ES6 
Elworthy W. Somerset IVord-bk, s.v., Shockin pain in 
my gammerel. 

3 . U.S. '!Scicyc\, ioT gambrel roof . 

2859 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1873 T. W. HrcciKsox 
Oldport Days 45 Sometimes with the Tong, sloping roof of 
Massachusetts, oftener with the quaint 'gambrel 'of Rhode 
Island. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.., as gambrel sinew. Also 
gambrel roof, a curved or hipped roof, so called 
from its resemblance to the shape of a horse’s hind- 
leg; hence 

1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 5341/4 A white spot on the gambrel 
Sinew on the near Leg behind. 2851 S. Judd Margaret vi. 
30 Here and there was a house in the then new style, three- 
storied, with gambrel roof and dormer windows. • 2858 
Mrs. Stowe Ministers Wooing i, A small farm, with a 
modest, ‘ gambrel-roofed,’ one-story cottage. 2861 --Pearl 
Orr's Isl. 32 The afternoon sunbeams. .are painting the 
gambrel-roof witK a golden brown. • 

Hence Ga’mbrelled pa.pple,, stuck on a gambrel. 

^2625 Fletcher Nice Valour iv, i, He box you .. And 
Carrie you gambril’d thither like a mutton. 

Gambroon (gmmbrr?n). [Presumably namea 
from Gambroon, a town on the Persian Gulf (other- 
wise called Bender Abbasi).] (See quots.) 

1832 Lincoln Herald 0 Sept. 3/15 A shooting jacket of 
green gambroon. 2847 Lytton Lueretia (1853) *4* 
amateur in neat gambroon, manufactured by Inkson. 185® 
SiMMONDS Dict^ Trade. Gambroon, a kind of twilled cloth 
for linings.- :i^* Ibid. Suppl., Gambroons, an all-wool 
fabric for men’s wear. x8^ Harris Techn. Fire lnsur. 
Comment., Gambroon, twilled linen-cloth for linings of 
dresses. 

attrib. 2845 Stocquclf.r Handhk, Brit. Ind, (1854) 84 
A couple of pair of merino or gambroon trousers. 

Game {g^im), sb. Forms: a. 1-5 gamen, I 
gpmen, 3-5 gamin, -yn, ? 5 gamon, (4. d 
gamnes), 4-5 gammen, -in, -yn, ?5 gammon, 
3-5 gomen, (4 gomnes), 4 Kent, gemen; 

3“6 gamme, 4-5 (9 dial.) gam, 3-4 gome, 
4 Kent, game, 6 Sc. gemm, 3- game. [(^om. Tent*.* 


O'E. gamen, gpmen str. ntvX.==OEns. game, gonit, 
OS., OHG. gaman (MHG. gameit) joy, glee, ON. 
gaman (Sw, gamman, Da. gammen) game, sport, 
merriment; regarded by most Germanists as etymO’ 
logically identical with Goth, gatnan neut., partici- 
pation, communion, f.ga- prefix, together, ‘com- 
(see Y-prefix) +root of Man. If this explanation be 
correct, the OTeut. accentuation (as in a few other 
nouns formed with ga-) has been preserved because 
the word had already in the prehistoric period 
ceased to be apprehended as a compound.] 

I. 1. Amusement, delight, fun, mirth, sport. 
Often in game and glee, game and play, joy and 
gatne; diso game and solace. Upon her game: it} 

IVb game =>* no fun*, Obs. dial. 

BeenvuH 1260 Gamen eft astah, beorhtode benc-s^'T^ 
a 2000 Boeth. Metr. ix. 17 He het him to pamcne 
forkcernan Romana burig. a 1200 Moral Ode s88 * 

bute gamen and gleo al bat man mai here dreosen. rx^ 
Hymn Virg. si in 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 25S Per 
gome ne gleo au^ per is pine wi3ute fin. 2297 R. 

(Rolls) 370 To honti anci to winne is mete ^ 

.solas & game, /xztoo Cursor Af. 22554 (Cott.) Quen p 
oieigne was gadiref samen pam wanted al 
gamen Til bat iesus was cummen in place. 

Trisir. 1918 A loghe founden made, Was ful <^f 
and play. £2340 Cursor M, 3445 (Fairi.) ‘ 

.. bredis twa for anc of iw^ynTynges lilr hu3t ^ 
[other texts gamen]. 23.. Guy Warzo. (A.) 
answerd h® nche soudan pal hadde no gamen ot t 
*375 Barbour Bntce nt. 465 (Bruce] maid ^ 

and solace. C2386 Chaucer AVr Thopas 129 
men comanded ne To make hym l>oihc game 
c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 3199 So thay Iivede in 



Si. CuVtbcri (Surtees) 2iS3 Com batemen with 
and gle. e 2485 Digiy Myst. (1882) v. 605 To U false, men 
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reportilh -it ^me, 1523 Fitziierb, Hush, § 153 It Is con- 
uenient for eueryman..to haueplayeand game accordynge 
to his degre. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xxxiii. 21 Our 
soule in God hath ioy and game. 1560 Rolland Cri, 
Venus IV. 400 All game and gle fra me euer adew. 1580 
Sidney Ps.^ vi, A, ha ! this is good game. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii. 360 We haue had pastimes heere, and pleasant 
game. 1879 Waugh Chimney Comer 41 It's rare gam, too 
Isnowhalling] — as lung as a body doesn’t get hit theirseP. 

+ 2 . Jest, as opposed to earnest. Also (with fz), 
a joke or jest. Obs, exc. as in b. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3498 Tac 5u nogt in idel min name, 
Ne swer it .jes to fele in gamen. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter v. 6 Til perfite men it fmlis not to leghe, nouker in 
ernest ne in gamen. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 677 But 
nathelees, for ernest ne for game He of his crueel purpos 
nolde stente. 1387 Trevisa Hidden VII. in A 

preost Edmond. .seide'in game, ‘Why chese 50 nougt me 
myself’. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 19 But yet betwene ernest 
and game Ful oft it torneth other wise- 1447 Bokenham 
Seyjitys (Roxb.) 261 Here aftyr neythir in ernyst neregame 
No portal husbonde to me do name. 1590 Spenser P. Q. 
i.xli. B They.. crowned her twixt earnest and twixt game. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 240 As waggish hoyes in game 
themselues forsweare. 1626 in Crt. ff Times Ckas. / 11848) 
1. 173 What think you? for I know not. Is it a game or 
a verity ? 

b. Phr. To make (fa) game of (also f <?«) : to 
make fun of, jest at, turn into ridicule. To make 
game {to be) : to pretend for fun [rare). 

c 1460 Ros Belle ^ Dame satis ^ Mercy 226 Whanne I speke 
aftir my beste avise Ye sett it nought, but make thereof 
a game, a 1541 Wyatt Poems, To my Lute 23 Vengeance 
shall fall on thy disdainc, That makest but game on ear- 
nest paine. 1580 Sidney Ps. xxxix. v, That fooles of me 
male make their game. 1671 Milton Samson 1329' Do 
they not seek occasion of new quarrels, On my refusal, to 
distress me more, Or make a game of my calamities 7 1745 
Hist. Coldstream Guards 25 Oct. (Farmer), If the militia 
are reviewed to-morrow by his Majesty, the soldiers of the 
third regiment of Guards are to behave civilly and not to 
laugh or to make any game of them, a 1810 Mrs. Trimmer 
Tioo Farmers (1829)26 Mrs. Mills.. made great game of 
her and her husband. 1849 Macaulay Pisi. Eng. vi. 
(1858) 1 1, 72 She had all the talents which qualified her .. to 
make game of his scruples. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iil, Some 
of the girls made game to be their brothers. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 220 They fancied that Ctesippus was making 
game of them. 

t c. An object of ridicule, laughing-stock.' Also 
laughing game. Obs. 

1:562 Jewel A^ol. Ch, Eng. i. 9 [They] did count them no 
better then.. the of-scourings and laughing games of the 
whole worlde. XS9X Spenser Tears Muses 204 Those 
sweete wits. .Are now despizd, and made a laughing game. 
1694 Southerns Fatal Marr. ii^ Am I then the sport, The 
Game of Fortune, and her laughing Fools? 

3 . An amusement, diversion, pastime. + Also 
collect.^ play, diversion, f At game: at play. 

<1x225 Aner. R. 318 Ich..biheold hit, &.ocSe wrastlinge 
& oSer fol gomenes. a 1300 Cursor M. 25501 Ken us 
lauerd..ofvr slnnesson to rise. .and leue vr gamens grill. 
13'. . Gaxv, <5- Gr. Knt. 13x9 pe lorde of Jje londe is lent on 
his ^amnex. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xv\. 12 As foies 
gedirs til a somere ^amen. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 37 
Lecherle and losengrie..beoth gamus nou a dayes. e 1380 
Wyclif fVks.iiBSoi 246 A wilde pleiereofsomeres gamenes. 
ri4So St. Cuthiert (puttees) 1047 He suld noght childres 
gammys su. 1549 Compl. Scotl. 13 To pas til hunting 
and til other gammis, conuenient for ther nobilitie. 1567 
Satir. Poems Reform, ili. 40 Not hir fyrst spous ,. In 
portratour and game mycht be his peir. *577-87 Holin- 
SHED Chron. II. 53/2 Refusing an exceUeni clearke, be- 
cause he saw him somewhat ligbtlie demeaning himselfe 
at game. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. iv. ii. § 30 
Johannes Sarisburiensis allows of every game ; . . if it can 
ease our griefs. 2W5 Baxter Paraf /ir. N. T. Matt. xi. 
i6-:_i 7 The unbelievers of this generation, do as children in 
their games, complain of one another, .you are cross to us 
whatever game we play. 1875 Jowett /’/a/<7(ed. 2) V. 12 The 
discourse of the three old men Ls described by themselves as 
an old man’s game of play. 1884 J. Sully Outl. Psychol, xii. 
(i885) 548 In their games children are actors, architects, 
and poets, and sometimes musical composers as well. 

+ b. spec. Amorous sport or play. Obs. 

CX230 Mali Meid. 31 Alle hise fulitoheschipes, and hise 
unhende gamenes .. ha schal .. kolien ham alle. czzjs 
Lutel Soth Sermun 78 in O. E. Misc. 190 He mai quiten 
‘ hire ale and soben do k^t gome. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
604 So longe hii dude such sacrefise & plelde such game, 
pat hii adde an dojter averne was hire name, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1506 Thretty sonnes besydes, als other wemen,_kat he 
[Priam] gate on his gamen. 1522 World <5- Child in Hazl, 
Dodsley I. 244, 1 am a child. .Gotten in game and in great 
sin. x6o6 Shaks. TV. <5- Cr. iv. v. 63 Set them downe For 
sluttish spoyles of opportanitie ; and daughters of the game. 

c. coUoq. An amusing incident ; a piece of fun ; 
a ‘ lark *. 

1838 Dickens Oliver Twist xvl, ‘ I can’t bear it ; it is such 
a jolly game. .Oh, my eye, what a game ! \ 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown 11. Hi, * Oh, here's a game ’, whispered the rest 
of us, and we all cut upstairs after the Doctor. Ibid., We 
had such a game with him one day last half. 

4 . A diversion of the nature of a contest, played 
according to rules, and displaying in the result the 
superiority either in skill, strength, or good fortune 
of the winner or winners. For round, square game, 
see Round, Squ vre. + At game : at play. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 28338 Til idel gammes, chess and tablls. 
1340 Ayenh. 45 Kueade gemenes ase byek k® gemenes of 
des and of tables, a 1400-50 Alexander az72yi\ivx gome 
sail kis gamen begyn vpon first? i5*5 Nottingham Rec. 
HI. 344 Caredys andodar gammys for money. 1530 Privy 
Purse Exp. Hen. VI/I{i827)j7 Item..paide..to Domyngo 
for soo moche money As his grace losle to him at game, 
iiij C li. 1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 86 


[They] do mayntayne.. unlawful! gamys of the tenys. 1715 
tr. C'tess D'Awtofs fVks. 208 There was a numerous 
Assembly of Persons of Distinction, several Tables where 
they were at Game. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
C'tess Mar 14 Sept., 1 could not play at a game I had 
never seen before. i^i^Encycl. Brit. III. 487 AV/ir/, among 
gamesters, a game at cards. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola ii. 
iii, A game in which there was an agreeable mingling of 
skill and chance. , . . ■ 

fig. 1854 Whyte lifELviLLE Geiu Bounce I. ix. 198 If 
honesty's the g^e, you've a right to your share, what 
Mrs. Kettering intended you should have. 

b. Gr.z.vARont.Aniiq. Usually//, (ssL. 
Athletic, dramatic, and musical contests ; gladia- 
torial and other shows. 

C1400 Destr, Troy 1620 In k^tt Cite .. Mony gaumes 
[7 read gamnes] were begonnen pe grete for to solas. 1567 
Drant Horace's Ep. i. xiv, A farmer, thou the townish 
games doste burne for. - *5^"®® North Plutarch (1676) 
765 Many Games of price were played at Athens. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. Iii. 53 Promise them such rewards 
As Victors weare at the Olympian Games. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 189 Lycaon hath the report of setting out the 
finste publicke games, .in Arcadix 1602 Shaks. ful. C. i. ii. 
178 The Games are done. And Cicsar is returning. 1662 
Stiluncfl. Orig. Sacr. i. vi. § 3 After the institution of the 
Olympick game {sic, here and eLsewhere] by Pelops. 1734 tr. 
Rollin'sAnc, Hist. vii. x.(i827 III. 346 Musical games were 
always exhibited in the theatre. x8^ Philol. Mus. II. 74 
One Cleomedes of Astypalxa killed a man at the Olympic 
games, boxing with him. 1880 L, Wallace BenHur vii. 
35 Herod, more Greek than Jew. .with all a Roman's love 
of games and bloody spectacles. 

c. The game: the proper method of playing; 
correct play. Ht. andj?^. 

1889 G. Drage Cyril I. vie. 60, I really think he is .. not 
playing the game. Mod. That's not the game. 

6 . jig. A proceeding, scheme, intrigue, under- 
taking, followed up like a game. So often, to 
play a losing, a 'ivaiting game, f To make a saving 
game of it: to retrieve one's losses in the end. 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1214 Ysmael pleide hard ramen. c 1300 
Seyn Julian 184 Heo ne schal me wrakk* pus nammore : 
Ichulle pleie anoker game. 13.. Poem in Vertwn AIS. 
407 b (Anglia VII. 292) Charite I rede k^t tve beginne As 
bifore alle oker games. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas t. i. (1544) 
2 b, Unto Adam this was an uncouth game To be con- 
strained from rich apparayle In barraine earth to seken his 
vitayle. ta 1500 Chester PI. (E. E. S.) vi. 260 In mydds 
the world by any wale this garaon shall bcgiru Ibid. xii. 4 
A gammon I will assay. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World in. viii. 

§ 6. 98 The grauttie .. vsually found in the Lacedsmonians 
hindred them from playing their game handsomely against 
sonimbleawit. i6soR.STAPYLTON5/nt</rt'.rZ(wC. Warres 
VII. 63 Alva.. resolved to play his game warily. 1654 H. 
L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 53 The Commons . . thought 
themselves worsted, should he now at last make a saving 
game of it. 1670 Cotton Espemon 111. ix. 470 Perhaps 
in his life he never had so hard a Game to play. 1719 
De Fos Crusoe it. v. The savages would go .. thither to 
play the old game over again. 1795 Windham Sp. 27 May 
(1812) I. 279 He was playing a deep game. 1795-1814 
■NVordsw, Excurs. iii. 285 An Intellectual game pursued 
With curious subtiUy. 1821 J.W. Croker in Diaryy^ June 
(1884), Lord L. wasplaymgagame,and..nocquitearairone. 
1826 Disraeli Viv, Grey v. xiii, Now, gentlemen, I have 
another game to play. 1838 Prescott Ferd.fy /f.(i846) IL 
xviii. 161 While this game of diplomacy was goin^ on. 1844 
Tkirlwall VlIT. lxii. 188 He was negotiating wjtli 

the .Achsans, and playing a double game. 2851 Mayhew 
Land. Labour 1. 245 The game got stale, or Peter became 
honest 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars ii. 108 He had a 
very difficult game to play during the eleven years he was 
Bishop. 1894 WoLSELEV Marlborough II. xlix.44 James. . 
could not play a losing game. ^ Ibid. xci. 434 No man ever 
knew better how to play a waiting game. 

b. A person’s policy or plan of action ; esp. in 
such jocular phrases as that your little game / the 
same old game! Also, the course best suited to 
one’s interests. 

a 1698 Temple Wks. (1757) H- 226 Which seems to be the 
present game of that crown'. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Hush, 
IL i, And now pray let 's see your Came. x8o8SirJ. Moore 
Let. to Casttercagk 28 Dec. in J. Moore Narr. Campaign 
(1809) 301 In the present state of things, it [a battle] is more 
Buonaparte’s game than mine. 1840 E. E. Napier Scenes 
6* sports For, Lands I. i. 16 My game \yas now quite the 
reverse frofti what it bad been at starting. x8S7 Reade 
Course True Love 2\ Mrs. Trimmer’s game was not to see 
her. 1870 R. B. Brough Marston Lvnek xvii. 164 Your 
game is to identify yourselves with the imperial families. 
1885 Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 108 These three thousand men . . 
[design to] overthrow the Greek empire J That was their little 
game ! — a Christmas mumming to purpose. 1887 Sims Alary 
Jane’s Mem. 300 Missus saw what her game was. 1893 
NVawn S. Sea Islanders 94 T’hey determined to spoil my 
little game. 

c. To play the game of : to act so as to secure 
the advantage or interest of. 

1657 Baxter Min. agst. Malign. § 7. 4 It is apparent that 
these enemies of the Ministers, are playing the Papists 
game. x8o8 Sir J. Moore Let. to Marg. Roinana 23 Dec. 
in J. Moore Narr. Campaign (1800) 164 It is playing the 
Enemy’s game to draw him to attack our armies in rotation. 
1847 Grote Greece 11. 1. (1862) IV. 385 A selfish oligarchlc.al 
party, playing the game of a foreign enemy. 1893 Leeds 
Mercury 11 May 4/8 The English Radicals did not see 
why they should play the Unionist game by voting for Mr. 
Russell's amendment, 

d. pL * Dodges tricks, 

■ x66o Trial Regie. 49 His Hand is in at all Games, a 1845 
Hood Tale Trumpet xxviii. The lower orders are up to such 
games. 1894 Fenn In Alpine Valley 1. 55 If you are going 
to carry on these games, let's .. shake hands and separate. 
X897 Daily Neivs 24 Apr. afs But none of your games with 
Mary Roxburj’. She toows her rights. 


6. A definite portion of play in any ‘game* 
(sense 4), terminated by the victory of one side, 
or the recognition that no victory can be gained 
‘ a match at play * ( J.). 

In mod. use the exact meaning of the term is often deter- 
mined somewhat arbitrarily by the rules of the particular 
* game * concerned. In card-playing, a * game ’ ends when 
every player has played all his cards, though usually the 
contest is not considered as ended until a definite number of 
‘ games ’ (in Whist, a ‘ rubber ’) have been played. In some 
sports, a ‘game’ ends after a prescribed number of acts 
have been performed, or a prescribed number of partial 
victories gained. 

<2x250 Owl Night. 1666 Rijt swa me gred ke manne 
a schame kat taveleth and forleost kat game. 1532 Privy 
Purse Exp. Hen. F///(i827) 186 Item, .paied to Rogers for 
XV games the whiche the kinges grace loste to him at tenes 
at xU. a game, xxx //. i6xr Shaks. Whit. T. i. ii. 248 
A Foole, That seest a Game play’d home, the rich Stake 
drawne, And tak’st it all for ieast. 1838 Dickens Nic/u 
Nick, i. Thus two people who cannot afford to play cards 
for money, sometimes sit down to a quiet game for love. 
1862 Pardon Whist 20 A Rubber is two games won out of 
three. X87S W, S. Hayward Lca’e agst. World 78, I will 
play you three games for;^5oo each. 1890 J. M. Heath- 
cote Tennis (Badm.) vi. 105 The scoring, of the game was 
as follows ; 6 games to 3, 6 games to 5, 5 games to 6, 
6 games to 5. 

fig^ 1826 Disraeli Viv. Greyjv. vi, At your age life cannot 
be the lost game you think it. X895 United Serznee Mag. 
July 429 He [Arabi] gave up the game and began to 
withdratv his reserves. 

b. Phrases (often used fgl). The game is up, 
is over— is lost. To force the game (see Force v.l 
3 c and 5). f To play the ivhole game (see quot. 
1732).' ^ Out of onds game: not playing. To 
have the game out: to play it to the end. Game 
and game : one game scored to each side. 

X71X Shaftesb. Charnct. (1737) III, iv, ii. 218 If they 
lay resty and out of their Game, chamber’d and idle. 27^2 
Berkeley AlcipJir. n. § 3 In our Dialect . . a Sharper is 
one that plays the whole game. x8o8 Sir J. Moore Let, 
to Ld. Castlereagk 26 Nov. in J. Moore Narr. CampaigJi 
(1B09) 267 Unless I plainly see that the game is up, and 
resistance on the part of Spain vain. X848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair Iv, The Game, in her opinion, was over in that 
little establishment, 1867 Freeman Nonn. Cong. (1876) I. 
vi. 500 Godwine might well think the game was up, 1872 
[Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley] S. Sea Bubbles ix, 235 
‘You may say your prayers now ’, replied 1, with a ghastly 
grin, ‘ for the game’s up with us ’. 1873 Djxon 7 'wo Queens 
1. 1, vi. 44 She was. . the only human being who could force his 
game. 1875 Jowett P4x/<> (ed. 2) II. 274 He is very eager that 
Callicles and Socrates should have the game out. x888 J. 
Payn Myst. Mirbridge{llz\scA\ni) I. xv. 175 All lawn-tennis 
..is over for to-day. .just as we were game-and-game, too. 

c. with qualifying adj. (To play) a good, a poor, 
etc. game : to be a skilful player (or the contrary). 
'\A great, smalt, high, or low game : indicating the 
magnitude of the stakes played for. 

1523 Fitzh brb. Hush. § XS3 A pore man . . tvj’ll playe os great 
game, .asgentylmen were wonttodo. 1641 vicars Jehovah- 
Jireh {1644) 179 The Divlll, who. .is willing to play at small 
games, rather than sit out and bee idle. 2674 HiCKJtAN Quit> 
^uart. Hist, (ed. 2) lot In all the third Part, our Historian 
IS put to horrible shifts, and plays a very low game indeed. 
i7o8 Brit. Apollo I, Supernum. No. 4. 1/2 "lis somewhat 
like the High Game at Putt. 2885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 
628/1, I play a wretched game. 

d. Position or advantage in play. 

1677 Dryden To Mr. Lee 6 Mutual Vouchers for our Fame 
we stand, And play the Game into each other’s hand. X774 
Burke Corr. {1844) I. 505 We may play into the adversary’s 
hand the advantageous game which we have obtained. 

e. The course or event of a game. Also^/^. 

2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 409 France, .held 

the game in her hands. X878C.I). YoNCE^Crr//. Plod. Hist, 
xxiv. 570 Napoleon has himself said that m war the game is 
with him who commits the fewest faults. 1888 F. Hume 
Plod. Plidas 1. ii, You'll have the game in your own hands. 

1 7. The winning position, the victory in a contest, 
the. mastery (in early use the best game). Also, 
the prize contended for. Obs. 

(For expressions like^ to win, lose ike gaine, from which 
this sense may have originated, see 6.) 

c 15x0 Lytell Geste RobitfHode v, 'That all the best archers 
shold come. .And that shoteth all ther best The game shall 
here a way. 2526 Pilgr. Perfiyi. de W. 153 0 62 b, But all 
that can loue (5od moost. .feruently, be moost..lyke in this 
course to gete the best game (as sa3mt Paule sayth). 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 167 Kyng Henry , . and Richard 
duke of Yorke . . wresteled for the game, and strove for the 
wager. 2549 Coverdalb, etc. Erasm. Par. Phil. 8 Let vs 
make spedye haste., to atteine the game (=:L. bravium] of 
immortalitie. 1572 R. H. tr. Lauaterus' Ghosies To Rdr. 
(1596) A ij b, This Authour may..be. .adiudged to the best 
game. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xviii. (Arb.) 53 The 
shepheards . . sang and played on their pipes for wagers, 
striutng who should get the best game. i6*t Bp. A-ndrewes 
Serm. Fasting v. (1856) I. 392 To win but a prize, at a run- 
ning or a wrestling, .and all is but for a poor silver game. 

8. In various applications, a. A ‘ set * of plaj^R. 
fb. A Hand at cards, c. pL In trade use: The 
apparatus for playing particular ^rocs. a. Ine 
number of points required for winning, o. ine 
state of the game. f. In certain card • 

The possession, at the end of a game, of the 
largest number of pips, for which the pla};er scores 
one or more points: g. WUhin.out^ni s-)game-. 
within, out of one’s range of play (m Croquet, etc.). 

a. iMi Richardson Pamtla (18=4) I. xim. 3S 'Vhy can t 
they make their game without me? 
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GAME. 

b. 1746 Hovle U'Aisi (ed. 6) 22 Your Game consists of 
King, Queen [etc.J. 

c. 189s Strand Mag, June 607 How Games are Made. ^ 

d. *830 * Eidraii Trebok ' Hoyle made faittUiar 6 Ten is 
game. Ibid. 8, Points are gained by honours and tricks, 
and ten constitute the game, 

' e. Mod. The game is four all, love three, etc. 

f. x830*Eidrah 'Yv.'e.'RO'r' H oyle vtade J^antiliarS^AllFour 
'..Four chances, .for each of which a point is scored, namely, 
Hi^h .Lovj..yack..Gavte^ the majority of pips, collected 
from the tricks taken by the respective players. 

g. 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 52 Unless your 
partner lie at the boundary, far out of the adversary’s game. 

f 9. Sport derived from the chase. Dog of game : 
one used in hunting or sporting-. To he in game : to 
be engaged in the chase, Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8649 He .. noldeno leng abide pat 
he nolde to is game. .He wende him vorp an hontej). C1330 
R. Brunse Cftnm. (i8jo) 94 pe Kyng herd his messe, to 
gamen pan wild he go. 1375 Barbour Bruce vh. 402 He 
vent till hwnt, for till assay Quhat gammyn wes in that 
cuntre. C1400 Melayne 853 Sixty grewhondes vn to }»- 
gamen. 15*3 Act 1:4 ^ 15 Hen. Fill, c, 10 Noble men 
..used and exercised the game of huntynge of the Hare. 
1576 Fleming Cains* Eng. Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 236 
These hounds .. use not that liberty to range at will, 
which they have otherwise when they are in game, 

Trout. Raigne K, John (1611) 49 Tis best we follow now 
the game is faire. 2592 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvij. 
(1597). iBo Fatly do they feede Mongst Beasts of chace 
and birds of game. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, iv. v. ir If about 
this houre he make this way, Vnder the colour of his vsuall 
game. He shall [etc. ]. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 78, 

I am neither of the hound nor Spaniel kinde, dogges of game. 
1^0 Fuller PisgaJt 1. n. iv, ni The neighbouring Desert 
affording the pleasure of the Game. 2671 Milton P, R. 11. 
342 Beasts of chase, or fowl of game. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe i. ii, 
'i'his [lion) was Game indeed to us, but this was no Food. 
10. The object of the chase; the animal or 
animals hunted, 

24. . Piers o/FuWtam in Hartshorne Metr. Tales ziihx\A 
steleth away his ffelowes game. And that the ffaj-rest and 
fattest of the fflocke. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Bivb, Many 
howndys will benymme theym theyre gammc from ther fote. 
XS»6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 49 The other houndes 
that seeth y* game foloweth y* same through thycke & 
thynne, i jss W, Watreman Fardle Facions 11. viii. 

He is carried vppon an Elephanlt ; and euen so,.throwein 
the darte at his game. x6ix Shaks. Cynib. iii. iii. 98, 107 
Hearke, the Game is rows’d .. Thu Game is vp. 1731 
Arbuthnot Aliments iv.(i735) 78 AU Hounds [will follow] 
the particular Game they have in Cha'ic. 2808 Scott Alarm. 
11. Introd. 24 The wolf I've seen, a hercer game. Mod. 
Ballad^ Hark forward I Our game's in >'iew, which we 
pursue With deep'toned horn. * 

16^7 Dryden Firg, Past. X. 90 No Game but hope* 
less Love my thoughts pursue, a 2722 Prior Cloe Hunting 
20 At human hearts we fling, nor ever miss the game. 

b. (ransf fg. An object of pursuit; also, 
an object in view. .Fair game: a legitimate object 
of pursuit, attack, etc. ; also forbidden game, 

*573 G. Harvey LeiterHi, (Camden) 9 To take occasion 
of nu mailer and fresh game. x6oo Chester PI. Proem 44 
Then our desier is to satisfie— for that is all our game. 
2680-90 Temple Ess., Gardening Wks. 1731 I. 172 The 
Knowledge of such Things is not our Game. 27x2 Addison 
sped. No. 311 f 6 Widows are indeed the great Game of 
your Fortune-hunters. X720 De Foe Capt, Singleton x.(i84o) 
182 We saw our game standing in for the bay, 2780 
CowpER Table T. X14 A monarch’s errors are forbidden 
game. x8x6 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. v. The Plague. . 
passes to such game. As thou, and smooth.faced mmdens 
like to thee. 2825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1834) 23 They 
were indeed fair game for the laughers. 2847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest vii, Deerstalking is all very well, but I fly 
at higher game. 2852 Miss Vonge Cameos I. xxx. 257 As 
to the unfortunate Jews, each party considered them fair 
came. 2872 C. Gibbon For the Ktngwx, At any rate she 
is game much too high for him. 

IT. collect. Wild animals or birds such as arc pur- 
sued, caught or killed in the chase. 

cx2po S. Leg. I. 393/13 Among opur game buy 

founden ane heort. a 2300 Cursor M. 3522 (GOlt.) pat day 
camen \Coti. wawh] fand he noghl. c 2350 \Fill. Paleme 3Z7 
pemperour .. fond al his fre ferd, Pat haddc take hat time 
moche tr>'e game. 1488-9 .4^/ 4 //ir/i. P7/, c. 6Thcdere and 
game in the same [forest] is destroied and goon. 2672 
^Iarvell Reh. Transp. J. 55 One may beat the Bush a 
whole day, but . . for all game, onely spring a Butterfly. 
2722 E. Cooke Foy. to S. Sea 324 There was Water, Tor- 
toise and Game enough at the middle Island. 1762-72 H. 
Walpole Fertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) lU. 257 He was 
particularly famous for representattons of partridges and 
dead game. 2774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) III, xto 
.S.nngutnar>* laws were enacted to preser>’c the game. 2807 
Pike Sourcei Ahssiss. 11. App. 26 It appeared as if we had 
just gotten into the region of game. 2B33 Ht. Martjneau 
Charmed Sea lu. 31 ^She.. began, .to distinguish the traces 
of game and wild anim.nls. i860 Burton Centr. A/r. I. viii. 
2Si The county round is full of large game, especially 
clcplnnis, girafie, and zebras. 1862 Act 25 A 26 Fic. 
c. 1x4 § X The Word ‘Game * in this Act shall .. be deemed 
to include any One or more Hares PJieas.'vnls Partridges, 
Eggs of Pheasants and Partridges, Woodcocks. *Snipes, 
Rabbits, Grous^BIack or Moor Game, and Eggs of Grouse, 
Black or Moor Game. 

b. The flesh of such animals used for food. 

1848 Tiiackerav P’an. Fair ix, What good dinners you 
have — game cvcr>' d.ay .. and no end of fish from London. 
2853 Sover Pantnph. 294 These same men ..did not touch 
young game; they thought it indigestible. 1885 Fotiier- 
GILL Dit. Sedent. Life xxxii. 580 Such meat as is taken 
should consist of white meat, fish or fowl, and game. 

. c. jocularly, of vermin. 

. 1748 G. Washington Jml. 16 M.ar„ Writ. X8S9 1. 2 We 
clcaneil ourselves (10 gel Uid of yc Game wc bad catched 
yc night before). 


d. slang. (See qnot.) 

1676 Song in IFanu Honsekprs. $ AVhen that we have bit 
the bloe, we carry away the game, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Creitf, Game, Bubbles drawn in to be cheated. 1785 Grosp. 
Diet. Fulg. Tongue .s.v. Game. 

12 . A flock or herd of animals kept for pleasure. 
Obs. exc. in a game of swans. 

2482 Rot, Pari. 22 Edw. IV, VI. 224 Forsomoche that as 
well the Kyng cure Soverajm Lord, as other Lordes. .have 
ben gretely replenysshcd of Markes and Game.s of Swannes, 
in divers Countres, i488/f7//^D«f^i^«(Somerset Ho.), My 
game ofswannys. 15^ in W. K. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
285 For upping of naif game (swans) in cowe meade. 1570 
Order for Swannes in Every-day Bk.{\Z2i) II. 960 No 

person. . shall go on marking without theMasterof the Game, 
or his Deputie be present. 1576 Turberv. Fenerie 235 1 f they 
be many feeding out togethers, W'c say it is a fayre game of 
conies. 2577 in W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 393 The 
Quenesma*‘**servaunte that kepeth her game of beres. 1577 
Harrison England 11. xix. (1878) i. 307 How manie families 
these great and small games (for so most keepers call them) 
haue eaten up. 2683 Lond. Gaz. No. 2871/4 Ibe Office and 
Place of Ma.ster of His Majesties Game of Swans within the 
River of Thames. 2788 Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) I. 
32X Lord Berkeley had a stately game of red deer in the 
park adjoining. x8^ Times 12 Aug. 3/2 There has also 
been time out of mind.. a game of swans building, nesting 
and breeding there. 

13. Cock of Ike game (see Cock 2 b). 

2575, etc. [see Cock sb.^ 2 b). 1684 R. H. School Recreai, 
134 DIstempere incident'to the Cock or Chick of the Game, 
17I9 D’UrfeyP 2V/2 III. 329 You have the Name, And would 
accounted be Cocks of the Game. 2822 Scott Nigel xiv, 
It will be long ere his lordship ruffles a feather with a cock 
of the game. 

14. The characteristics of a game-fowl ; spirit for 
fighting, pluck, endurance. Also predicativel}", 
thorough game, all game, said of a person possessed 
of these qualities. Cf. (^ame a, 

*747 J* Godfrey Sc. Defence 64 Smallwood (a boxer) is 
thorough game. ^1783 Roxb. Ball. (1890) VII. 93 Such 
horses of mettle and game As are worthy to be recorded in 
fame. 18x2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 28 The champion’s 
tried game made him yet a favourite. 1813 Ibid. XLII. 243 
A young bull of great game, made play for no less than nine- 
and-twenty dogs. 2823 Byron y«rtn viii. cx. The fifth, .died 
all game and bottom. 1829 Marryat F, Mild/nay v, He 
never showed more game. 1845 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) I. 
239 They were thorough game and didn’t make the least 
complaint. 2867 Criminal Chronol. York Castle 135 This 
man made a stout resistance, being a very poiverful fellow 
and good game. 

16. .Short for game-fowl. In qnots. collect, with 
plural concord. 

1867 Tegetmeier Poultry Bk. xii. 123 Game are pre* 
eminently the English fowl; in no other country but our 
own is the true-bred Game cock ind^enous. Ibid. 124'1’he 
varieties of Game are verj' numerous. 

H. aUrib. and Comb. 

16. a. simple attrib. (chiefly in sense 1 1 ; cf. also 
Gamec.I), game-beast, -bird, -country, -crafty 
^•dog (cf. dog of game in sense 9 ), Harder ^ Hist, 
-pie, -pit, -pouch, -preserve, -season. 

189s IVesim.Gaz. 21 Sept. 2/2 The largest *game beast of 
the Polar regions. 1878 R. Jefferies Gamekeeper at home 
vii, i6t The less respectable breeders who rear *game 
birds like poultry for sale. 2855 W. Irving Tour p7'aines 
xvjil, We were gelling more and more into the '•game 
country, 2883 Century AJag, Aug. 485/2 The •gamecr.aft 
and markmanship offuture generations. 2702 W. J. Bruyn's 
Foy. Levant xiv. 79, I found it harder in my Travels in 
Turkey to keep a*<jamc Dog, which I always had with me, 
than to keep my Self. 1822 Sporting Alag. XXXIX. 135 
Produced to the •game larder. .the following enormous list 
of slaughter. 18^6 Kanf. Arct. Expl. II. vii. 79 The. tide- 
holes of the spring, where we can add waterfowl to our 
•game-list. 2M8 Lowfxl in Daily Nnvs 26 July 6/3 Ixmg- 
fellow, my friend and neighbour, asked me to come and eat 
a *ganie pie with him. z^3 Se^joVs Trav, S. E. Africa 409 
hlany oxen were killed by ialling into old *game pits. x8o8 
Scott Alarm, v. Introd. 10 The *gamc-pouch, fishing-rod, 
and spear.^ 2863 Kingsley IVater Bab. 8, Miles^ of 'game- 
preserN’cs in which, .the collier-lads poached at time.s. 2800 
Windham Sp. Pari, 18 Apr. (1812) 1. 340 'Those ver>’ Gentle- 
men who in the *gamc-scason, as it has been justly said, 
become their own butchers and poulterers. 

b. objective, as (senses 10 , ii) gefme-finder, 
-hunting, -preserver, -preserving, -shootino, 
-stealer ; game-destrojdn^ aflj. 

• 2860 G. H. K. Fac. Tour 127 Of all snarling, ill-con- 
ditioned, •game-destroying brutes in theu'or/d, the wild-cat 
is the worst. 16S4 H. More Afyst. lni<j. xxi, 8t Officious 
Intelligencers or *Game-finders for such as pursue the 
pleasures of Venus. x886 Pall Afall G. 9 Dec. 2/2 'ihere 
IS still much large *game-hunting for riflemen who go 
west, 1800 Windham Sp. Pari. j8 Apr. (2812) I. 339 
Quarrels between the game - invaders and the •game- 
preservers. 2B46 Thackeray Fan. Fair xiv. He talked 
about crops.. entered into poaching and *game prcser>‘ing 
with ardour.^ 2894 Astlev 50 Years Life I. 251 At no other 
•game-shooting have I laughed so much. 182$ Sporting 
A/ag. XVI. 336 Should wc not also lia« •game-stealers? 

17. Spccinl comb. : game-act, an Act of Parlia- 
ment legulatinf; the killing of g.ame ; gamo-bag, 
a bag for holding the game killed by a sportsman ; 
gamoball {Tennis), the position in which one side 
requires a single point in order to win ; game 
bantam, a bantam' of a fighting breed (cf. G.tJiE- 
cocK) ; gamo-battla {nonee-siid.), .an affray with 
poachers; f gamo-bear, a bear chained up for 
baiting ; gamo-caat {Bowls), a ball placed so as to 
make sure of the game; gamo.cortiflooto =^<rwE. 


licence', game-ohiekBn,ayounggame-fowl; game 
debt, a debt incurred by play or gaming ; game- 
egg, an egg laid by a game-fowl ; game-fish, a 
fish which affords sport to the angler in its c.iplure ; 
+game-goblin, a sprite that plays pranks at night; 
game-hen (see G.tsiE-rowL) ; game-hole, the'last 
holein a cribbage-board ; f gam e-house = Ga miko- 
HousE ; game-lioenoe, a licence to kill or deal in 
game; gamelike otfo. [after roar/tXr], for purposes 
of sport; fgarne-man, ? a jester, joker; + game- 
mistress (cf. sense 3 b); -f game-place, a place 
where games are played, an arena for contests; 
t game-play, a stage-play ; t game-player, .an 
athlete or actor; game-tenant, one who rents the 
shooting or fishing on an estate ; game-trespass, 
trespassing in pursuit of game. Also Game-cock, 
GAME-FoavL, Game-keeper, GAME-EAtv. 

‘ 1711 Addison Sped. No. i22_P3 He is ju.st within the 
-Game-Act, and qualified to kill an Hare or a Pheasant. 
i8z6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. (1B63) 349 Powder- 
horns, shot-belts, and -game-bags scattered about. 1^3 
IVesl/u. Gaz. 26 Apr. 5/3 Here he was unfortunate, losing 
by a * let ' when the game stood at -gameball — 10. 1867 
Tecetmeiee Poultry Bk. xxili. 248 -Game Bantams, -both 
cocks and hens, .should be exact and perfect diminutives of 
the ordinary Game fowl. 1826 in Cobbelt Nwn /fftf«(i835) 
II. 200 There was another young man ..on account of 
another *game-battle, hanged on the same gallows 1 <1x625 
Beaum. & Fl. Custom Coutifry iv. iv, Do not make a 
•game-bear of me, to play me hourly, And fling on all your 
whelps. 2724 Bp. Downes in NicoUon Efist. Corr. 584 
A *(jame-cast lay so near the Jack, that there was no 
drawing it, or possibility of saving the game wilhout’drlving 
the Jack out of the green. 2822 Ad 52 Geo. Ill, c. 93 5 5 
uiarg., Additional Duties assessed for Current Year, except 
on *(3ame Certificates, which commence from sth April 
18x3. X7it8 Richardson C4ir/«a (i8ii) III. 236 A*game 
chicken that was continually pecking at another. 2844 
Thirlwall Greece VIII. 15s Democrates onlj' warned 
him, * if he had any designs upon Sparta, to hasten them 
before this game-chicken's spurs were grown 2824 Mis.s 
Ferrier Inker, xxxii, Owing E. L. seven thousand pounds 
for his *game debts. 2699 Garth DisPais. iv. 105 Thus 
Boys hatch *Game Eggs under Birds o’ prey, To make the 
Fowl more furious for the Fray. 2897 IFestm. Gaz. 20 fifay 
xo/i The attention of rural police and magi.strates is almost 
monopolised by game egg iffiarges. 2883 Fish^es Exhib- 
Catal. 277 Our freshwater fi.sh-fauna is certainly poor 
•game-fish. 24.. Foc.io Wr.-Wfllcker 597/31 
eitcilur demon uoduntus qui ilhidii homines, vel qui Indit 
cum hominibus, the *gamc gobelyn. 2867 L.^ Wricht 
Praci. Poultry KeeAer li. (1885) 15 When there is a good 
wide range of any Uind, a few •Game hens may be found 
profitable, 2B70 Hardy & Ware AJod, Hoyle, CribhageZfi 
Sixty one holes each including the ‘home’ or the •game- 
hole. 2579 Northbrooke Treatise 4Z Common *game-houses 
and tabling bouses. 2862 Act 24 iy 25 Vic. Index, *(3ame 
Licences. 2582 Mulcaster Positions xviu. (1887) 78 i\ no 
used it [fencing] warlike for valiatininesse in armes. .•game- 
like to winne garlandes and prices. 1340 Ayetib, 63^' 
hyesinges of lozeniour and of i>e •gememen of P 
scorneres. 2676 Ethf.redcb Alan of Mode 11. ii, Go on, 0 
the *game-misires5 0’ the town, and enter all our young fops 
a-s fast as they come from travel. 2547-^4 Bauldwis mor. 
Philos. (Palfr.)9o He, which in the *game place runneth 
swiftest, and coulinueth still his pace, obtainelh the crowne 
for his labour. 1606 Day He of Guls li. ii. (2881) 39 The 
Ladies reskewed and the Princes, like crauens, beaie out of 
the game-place I 1564 tr. JewHs Apol. Eilij b, They were 
laughed and tested at openly of the people in the winmon 
•game-playes. xSS» Huloet, •Game pLayers, ludii. >5o4 
Becon Humble .yr/Z/A'c,' Wks. III. 18 b, The papistes decke 
IhenjjseluesTyke Hycke scomer in game players garments. 
2587 Golding De Alomay i. 20 Caligula, who thrcained 
Ayre if it rained upon his Gameplaiers. 2892 Pall AMI it. 

10 Nov. 5/2 Mr. A. Williamson, *game tenant, for the past 
two seasons has made a great pec of this animal. 2896 B estnu 
Gaz. s Dec. 7/2 If . . they lost the first hare on the prose- 
cutor’s land, and started another on the same land, they were 
guilty of *game-lrcspass. 

Game (g^*ni), [f. the sb. (sense I 5 )J 

Having the spirit of a game-cock ; full of pluck, 
showing ‘fight plucky, spirited. (Said of animals, 
and of persons, their actions and attributes.) 

2727 [see c]. 2765 ATeretrlciad 20 You’re ' 

much forsuchacur. 2809 XXXIV. si' hat 

they term a game fellow. 18x5 I.. Simosd^ Tour. Ct. Lnc. 
fed. 2) I.Z 27 note.A tried cock, dog, or man, is game. 28*7-39 
De Quincky AlurdcrWVs. 1862 IV. 16 If these Friesland 
bounds had been game we should have no Girtesjan 
philosophy. 1836 W. Irving Astoria^ I. 230 Amcn^n 
hunters, .possessed of the true game spirit of the west, lej* 
Mayne Keid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, She [the marc] wa 
evidently game to the backbone. 2852 R. - S. 
sponge's Sp. Tour IxviiL 370 T’he burning scent of a 
four-legged fox. 2867 F. 1 'rancis Angling ix. (leSo; 3 j 5 
The white-trout is one of the g.-imest fish that swims. 

Annie S. Swan Doris Cheync iii. 54 You’re game, ams 
Doris; you have a spirit equal to the occasion. 

Mary Kincsluy IF. Africa 399 They brought . 

no experience in dealing with a great rapid river; but tn > 
tackle it in a game way. , 

Comb. 1B86 Pall Afall G. 2 Aug. 5/2 Some rather game- 
looking, but attenuated, salmon-shaped fish were 
nominated herring bake. , „ t / 

b. Having the spirit or will for or to do (some- 
thing .ndventurous). 

2856 Reade Soever too late 1 . xxi. ztC, I am game 10 tq* 
1859 H. Kisgslev G. Hamlyn II. ix. 264 Tlmt’so liUlc 
more than you're game for, I'm thinking. »»74 D^sr.>J 
Tales fr. Fjdd 14 H e was quite game to do that. 

c. To die game : to meet death resolutely ; /T* 
to maintain one's spirit and endurance lo the 
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. 27*7 Gay Opera, Good bye» captain . . die game, 

captain. 2815 Scott Guy M. liv, The ruffian lay pertecijy ; 
still and silent. ‘He’s gaun to die ony how’, said ■ 

Dinmont. 2840 Marrvat Poor yack xliii, I shall die game, j 
2873 H. Stencer Sind, Sociol. vni. (1874) 186 The mob of ! 
roughs who witnes.s the hanging of a murderer. . half condone i 
his crime if he ‘dies game’. 2886 Sir F. H. Doyle j 
167 Undisguisedly exulting that he and his borough had j 
died game. I 

Game «.2 [Etymology uncertain. 

App. adapted from north midland dialect.s, where it has 
the form gam, homophonous with the local pron. of Game 
perh. shortened from the synonymous Gammy. The ’ 
suggestion that it is adopted from \veisb cam gaijt) 
crooked, is unlikely, as the alleged primary sense of ‘crooked ’ 
.which is given in Diets, seems to be an etymological 
figment.1 

Of a leg or arm : Lame. Also transf. 

2787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Game^Ug, a lame leg. 2818 
Scott /Irl. Midi, xxviii, A queer, knowing, shambling 
animal, with a hatchet-face, . a squint, a_game-arm, and a 
limp. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis II- iii, Warrington .. 
said that Bacon had got the game chair, and bawled out to 
Pen to fetch a sound one from his bedroom. 2854 W. Gaskcll 
Led, Lane. Dial. i. 4 A poor schoolfellow of mine who had 
a bent leg. .was commonly said to have a ‘g.am’ leg. 2875 
J. Payn IPnlter's IVord I. i. 4 You see . . with a game-arm 
. .and a game-leg. .one feels a little helpless. 

Game (ge*m), v. Forms : a. i gam(e)nian, 
3-5 gam-, gomen-en, 4 gamoe«n, 4, 6 gamen. 

3 gome-n, 4-5 gam(m)e-n, -yn, 4 gayme, 
(7-9 dial, gam), 3- game. [The a forms re- 
present OE. gam{c\nian ( = (yi^.gamnd), f. gamen. 
Game sb.'^ The /3 forms, which appear first in 
the 13th c., are strictly another word, indepen- 
dently f. the later shortened form of the sb.] 

1 . intf. To play, sport, jest; to amuse- oneself; 
occas. to indulge in amorous play. Obs, exc. dial. 

■ o, c 1000 jElfric Gen. xix. 14 l>a w^ him^ gefiuht, swilce 
he gamnisende spraece. a 2050 Liber Scintill. Iv. (1889) 172 
Gamenian ]X,.jocarT\ mid cnafan. a^2oo Floriz <5* Bl. 31 
Hi..pleide and gamenede chc w’iji o|>er. <22400-50 Ale.r* 
ander 4370 Quen we gamen sold glade we grete & we 
pleyn. 2583 Stakyhurst .Aineis, etc. (Arb.) 253 Thee 
owtragious oathes hee vsed too thunder owt in gamening. 

a 2225 Auer. P. 368 pel heo gleo'vede and gomede and 
wedde mid oSer men. c 2485 Digiy Myst. (1882) i. 329 If >*e 
abide, watUyn, you and I shall game with my distaff that is 
so Rounde. 2562 Schoh’ho. Irom. 264 in Hazl. .£". P, P, 
IV. us Bid him go, when he would game, Unto his cus- 
tomers. 2594 D CoiJi/f. («id. 2) xUx, We see 

the fair condemned that never gamed- a 2652 Bromc Mad 
Couple 111. Wks. 1873 i* SS My Lord L-ovelies Gammed with 
her. 2886 S. IV. Line. Gloss, s. v., ‘ They were gamming 
that is, playing in fun. 

+ b. To game at : to make fun of, deride. Ohs, 

' 2622 'W. ScLATER Tythes (1623) 54 When I .. affirme first 
fruits mysttcall resemblances of Christ, .how merilygame 
you at mee ! 

+ 2 . irons. To amuse, please, give pleasure to. 
a. a 2300 Cursor M. 7409 Quen [dauid] wit gleu wald him 
gammen. His scene pam-self war sentbel samen, 23,. Sir 
Bettes (.A.) 3192 Ne gamnede hire pat gle ri3t nou5t, f 2330 
R. Brusse Chron. (18x0) 18 Sone with pe Danes gamned 
pam no glewe. 

cr43o Sir Tryam. 462 Moche myrthe was them 
amonge, But thergamydhur no glewe, 

•pb. impers. with dat. of pronoun ; I (he, etc.) 
am (is, etc.) pleased or delighted. Ohs. 

o. <12225^/. Marker, ii Me gomeneS ant gledeS al of' 
gastelich murSe. 

c 2205 Lay. 4588 Godlac hauede A god scip : ne gomede 
him no wiht. 

4 * c. slang. To make fun of.' Obs. 
a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant, Crew s. v., What you game me ? 
3 . inir. To play at games of chance for a prize, 
stake, or wager ; to gamble. Also quasi-f;'0//J. 
with cognate obj. 
a, 25x0-61 [see Gaming r/W. 

0 . 2529 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VI tl (1827) 14 Item de- 
livered to the kinges grace owne handes for to eame thcrew* 
jiow at this tyme of Crislemas, C li. *555 Watreman 
Fardle Eacions n. xi. 249 Thei [TurkesJ game not for money, 
or any valewe elles. 2610 B. JonsON Alch. iir. ii, Why 
■would you be a gallant, and not game? 1648 Jenkyn Blind 
Guide lii. 49 A fit cock for such a cock-pit as you game in. 
2706 Estcourt Fair Exavtp. n. ii, But for the future, if she 
must game, if she must play, it shall be like Children, for 
crooked Pins and Counters. 2762 Goldsm. NastfiZ Tho' he 
gamed high, he always played very fairly. 2777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. iv. ii, ’Tis a great pity he . . loves wine and 
women so much.. And games so deep. 2823 Byron yuan 
xiv. xviii. When we have .. gamed our gaming, 2834 
-Ht. Maktineau Farrers iv. 58 The same power may 
tempt the people to game in lotteries. 2863^ Geo. Eliot 
Jlomola 1. xiv, Certain ragged men.. were inviting country 
people to game with them. 

b.’ quasi-/>'n?w. with ndvb. compl. : To throw 
away (money)) wile axvay (time) by gambling. 

1634 Hkywood & Brome Lane. Witches x. H.’s Wks. 1874 
IV. 182 No longer agoe than last holiday evening^he gam'd 
away eight double ring’d tokens. * 7®9 Mrs. Ccntlivbe 
V. (1723) 191 He gam’d it away, brother. 2760 
.C. Johnston Chrysal{^Zii) 1 . 222 The profusion with which 
she gamed away her money. 2783 Burke Ref. RyP^'> Wks. 
1812 V. 398 It is for fear of losing the inestimable treasure 
we have, that 1 do not venture to game it out of my hands 
for the vain hope of improving it, 283? Mrs. Caulfeild 
Deluge 1x6 Here are dice — I--et's..gainc away these dismal 
hours. 

Ga* 3 ne-coc^. [f. G ame j^. + Cock A cock 
bred and trained for fighting, or of the breed 
suitable for the sport of cock-fighting. 


2677 Wycherlev Plain Dealer iv. ii, Y'oung lovers, like 
game-cocks, are made bolder by being kept without light. 
2693 Locke §245 They .. managed the Dispute as 

fiercely as two Game-Cocks in the Pit. 2814 W. Sketchley 
{titld). The Cocker: containing every information to the 
breeders and amateurs of that noble bird, the Game Cock. 
2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville He is like a game- 

cock among the common roosters of the poultr>'-yard. 
fig, 1727 Gay Fables i. Eleph. 6- Bookseller 76 No 
author ever spar’d a brother. Wits are game-cocks to one 
another. <22895 h.t>. Clarence Vaget Auiobiog. iv. (1896) 
80, I consoled myself with the feeling that, at all events, he 
was an old gamecock, and would do his country credit if he 
went into action. 

Ga*me-fowl. [f- Game sb. -h Fowl sb.] a. A 
fowl of some species regarded as game : see Game 
31. b. A domestic fowl of the species used 
in cock-fighting. 

2784 CowpER 7 'ask Ilf. 3x2 Should nex’er game-fowl hatch 
her eggs again, Nor baited hook deceive- the fish’s eye. 
2867»TECnTMKiER Poultry Bk. xit. 123 The. .superiority of 
the Game fowls bred in England has been entirely due to 
the practice of cock-fighting. 

+ Ga*iueftll, Obs. Also 3 gom6(n)ful(le, 
4-7 gam(e)full. [f. Game sb. + -ful.] 

1 . Joyful, playful, sportive, jesting. 

C220S Lay. 2x430 J>a loh Ar 3 ur..and J>UR jeddien agon 
mid gomenfuUe worden. <2x225 St. Marker. 10 Icham 
gomeful ant gled lauerd of thi godlec. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xviii. Ixxix. (1495) 831 Wyse and wytty kynde 
makyth to vs gamefull thynges and wonderiull to shewe his 
myght. a 1627 Middleton Chaste Maid m. iii. Which will 
make tedious years seem gameful to me. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
XIX. 667 But my remnant life Heaven shall determine in a 
gnmeful strife. 

2 . Fond of field sports. 

X704 D’Urfey Heir Adopted 272 The gameful Prince to 
sports Inclin’d . . Did Hawking most prefer. 

3 . Abounding in game. 

1610 Holland Catndeds Brit. \. 290 Of gamefull parks, of 
meadows fresh, 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. iv. 574 For 
warlike Toil he leaves the gameful Wood. 2704 Pope 
Windsor For. 95 Now range the hills, the gameful woods 
beset. 

Hence Qa*meftilly adv.y playfully, jestingly. 

2387 1 'revisa Higden (Rolls) VII. iii A preost . . seide in 
game ‘Why chese je nou^t me myself?* Whos gaume 
o|>ere nou3t takynge gamfully [etc.]. 

t GaTnegall. Obs.—^ (f. Game sb. + Gale sb.^ 
(? Or mispr. for *gatnegalL f- Gain- pre/.)] A 
satirical retort. 

2577 Stanyhurst Hist. Irel. m. 90 in HoUnsbed Chron.\, 
Shortly after this quippyng gamegall .. the Counsaile road 
to Drogheda. 

Ga*melcee:per« [f. Game sb. + Keeper.] A 
servant employed in taking care of game, to 
prevent poaching, etc. 

2670-2 .< 4 22<5-23Crtr. //,c.2S§ 2 Bee it enacted,. That all 
Loids of Mannours.. may. .authorize one or more. .Game- 
keepers . . who . , may take and seize all such Gunns, Bowes 
(etc.). 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. 6* yas. (Camden) 97 
To be . . paid over to the ten keepers and one game keeper in 
Windsor Forrest. 2772 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXII. 
305 A greyheaded game-keeper ahvaj'S saw the p.iriridge on 
the ground before they rose, i860 All Year Round No. 
71. 485 It is the gamekeeper’s business to repress poachers. 
Hence Qa*niekeepery a., iionce^wd.y of or befit- 
ting a gamekeeper. So also Gamekeeping vhl. sb. 

2858 R. S, Surtees Ask Mamma i. 2 The vulgar groomy 
gamekeepery styles of dress. 2878 R. Jefferies Gamekeeper 
at Home ii. 44 The profession of gamekeeping is in no 
danger of falling into decay from lack, of demand for the 
skill in woodcralt it implies. 

t Ga*inel, V. Obs.^^ [frequentative f. Game v., 
or altered form of gamen ; see Gamble v.] intr. 
To play games. Only in fGa'Dieling vhl. sb. and 

1594 WiLLOBic Avisa xxiii, I am no common gameling 
mate, That list to bowle In euery plaine. 2598 T. Bastard 
Chrestoleros v. xxxvi, This gameling and this wanton 
luxurie.. will vndoe him. 

Ga*ine-law. [f. Game sb. -i- Law.] Usually 
pt. Laws enacted for the preservation of game. 

27x4 {title). The Game Law.. 5th ed. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. xxxiii, lliough the forest-laws arc now miti- 
gated . . yet from this root has sprung up a bastard slip 
known by the name of the game-law. 2823 Syd. Smith 
Wks, (1867) 11 . 32 The game laws have been carried to a 
pitch of oppression which is a du^race to the countrj'. 
2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks.,(Bohn) II, 32 The 
severity of the game-laws certainly indicates an extravagant 
sympathy of the nation witH horses and hunters. 2875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. § 472 This early eame-Iaw was primarily 
intended to slop the meetings of labourers and artificers. 
fig. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1849) 103 The library xvas 
a kind of literary ‘ prese^^'e subject to game-laws. 

Gameless (g^**mles), a. [f. Game sb. + -less.] 
Of a country, district, etc. : Containing or pro- 
ducing no game. 

2848 in Craig. 1864 N. Brit. Rev. Dec, 420 A more game- 
less forest does not exist. iSpx Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 
104 A fine Scotch contempt for this gameless region. 
Gamelos, obs. form of Chameleon. 

■ t Ga*mely, a. Obs. [OE, gamellc, *game7ilic, 
f. gamen Game + ’lie -like.] a. (OK. only) : 
Theatrical, b. Sportive, merry. ^ 

X., . Gloss, in HattfCs Zeiisekrift IX. 439 Rxdtculosum, 
gamelic vel hismerlic. Ibid. 508 Theatrales, gamelicum. 
r2435 Fortune in Rel. Ant. II. 8 A lok of that leuedy. .Mi 
‘gode gameliche game gurte to groundc. 


tGa*mely, adv.'^ .Obs. Forms; i gamenlice, 
3 gamli, 4 gamelich(e, gomenly, gamely. [OE. 
gamenlice, {.gamen Game sb. + -lice -ly^. Cf. prec.] 
Sportively, a. (OE. only): Artfully, deceitfully, 
b. Blithely, joyfully, playfully, excellently. 

€ 2000 .Blfric yosh. ix. 3 Hwast pa Gabantscean gamen- 
lice rffiddon. <72300 Cursor M, 25717 King all craftes 
can^ Sua gamli \but perh. we should read gainlij has hou 

f raithid for man, |>at (etc.). 23.. Gaxv. ff Gr. Knt. 1079 
enne watj Gawan ful glad, & gomenly he la5ed. 1:2350 
Will. Palerne 427 To grete wel his gode wiif & gamrij* 
)>erafter alle his freliche felawes. 

Gamely (^e'‘mli), advP- [f. Game a.'^ + -ly^.] 
With spirit, pluckily, courageously. 

2862 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harh. 231 Hotspur,, 
struggled gamely to the^ top. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia 
viii. 127 They (horses) will . . dash awaj' . . as gamely as if 
they had just been saddled. 1889 Pall Mall G, 8 Aug. 7 
One of the dogs gamely gripped him (the otter). 

+ Ga*mely3X. [ad, F. camelin, sauce cameline 
((I^otgr.),] * A dainty Italian sauce' (Cotgr.). Also 
sauce gamely It. Cf. Cameline sb.^ 2. 

C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 539 Sawce gamebm to 
heyron-sewe. Ibid. 541 Also for bustard, betowre, & shovelere, 
gamelyn is in sesoun. 

Gamence, obs. form of Game. 

Gamene (gamrn). Cotmn. Also 8 gemean, 
9 game(e)n. [Anglicized pronunc. of 
common.] (See quot. 1858.) 

1703 Thoresbv Let. to Ray (E. D. S.>, Gemean mather, 
the common sort. 2858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 1297 Dutch or 
Zealand madder .. is divided .. into four qualities, distin- 
guished by the terms mull, gamen, ombro, and crops. .I’he 
first species .. consists of a powder formed by pounding the 
very small roots. .It is comparatively low priced . . Asecond 
pounding separates about a third part of the larger roots ; 
and this, .is sold here under the name of gamene, orgameens. 
Gamener : see Gamneb, Obs. 

Gameness (g^'-mnes). [f. Game <?.i + -ness.] 
The qnality of being game; spirit displayed in 
endnrance; courage, pluck. 

iBio Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 80 This sort of gameness 
always gets a man the worst of the battle. 2862 Huchf-S 
7 'om Brenvn at Ox/, xxiv, Whatever else you might think 
of Blake, there was no doubt about his jgamcness. 2882 
Nature XXV. 216 Both species . . exhibit gameness and 
endurance second to no other fish. 


Gamening, obs. form of Gaming. 

Gamer (g^'mai). See also Gamner, [f. Gajie 
+ -ER 1 .] t a. A g.amester, an athlete (oil.), b). 
One who hunts game, a sportsman {nonce-use). 

CX620-30 [see Gamner 2). 2887 Set. Amer, j$ Jan. 37 

[Labrador) certainly deser^’es the attention of gamers, 
fishers (etc.). 

Gamesome (ge' msnm), a. Also 4 gamsmn, 

5- 6 gamsome. [f. Game si. + -some.] P'uU of 
game or play ; frolicsome, merry, playful, sportive. 

t:235o Will, Palerne 4x93 Sche gamsum & glad gob hem 
a-3ens. x^Z^Catk. Angl.r^Ms Gameson (/I. Gamsome), 
bundus. 2580 Lyly Euphucs (. 4 rb.) 274, I now taking 
heart at grasse, to see hir so gamesome. 16x0 Holland 
Camden’s Brit. 1. 363 Whether they have beene .. living 
creatures, or the gamesome Sports of Nature. <2x659 
Cleveland Wks. (1687)261 l*he looser pastime of her game- 
some Hair. 1735 "Thomson Liberty in. 321 The Shepherd 
..Sits piping to his Flocks and gamesome Kids. 2794 
Coleridge To a young Ass, How thou wouldst toss thy 
heels in gamesome play ! 2^2 Browning Pippa Introd. 24 
As if earth turned from work in gamesome mood. 2863 Haw- 
thorne Our Old Home, Near Oxford (1879) 189 The stags 
. . bounded away, not affrighted, but only shy and gamesome. 
Hence Ga'mesomely adv,, in a gamesome 
manner; playfully, sportively; Ga'inesomeness, 
the quality of being gamesome. 

x6ox Wkf.ver Mirr. Mart. Bijb, To catch the baulme- 
sweeie breathing of the alre, Which gamesomlie into their 
bosomes got. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 43 The fatter the Ox 
is* the more gamesomly he goes to the Slaughter. 2727 
Bailey voI. II, Gamesomeness. 2823 Moore Post-bag i. 52 
A pretty contrivance . . Which, however high-mettled, their 
gamesomeness checks. 2847 Helps Friends in C. (1861) I. ii. 
23 The monkey imitates from imitative skill and gamesome- 
ness. 1884 Graphic 29 Nov. 566A In strength a man, in 
gamesomeness a child. xS^Blackw. Mag. CXLVIII.S8/2 
The smoke puffs gamesomely down the chimney. 

Gamester Cg^‘*mst0J). Also 6 Sc. gemster, 

6- 7 gamster. [f. Game 

fl. A player at any game; also, an athlete. Obs. 

. 1582 Mulcaster Posi/ionsxx. (1687) 82 Is iteuerred that 
the athlets or gamesters vsed walking for an exercise? x6ot 
Holland Pliny II. 304 Professed wrestlers, runners and 
such gamesters at feats of actiuity. 2624 Quarles Div. 
Poems, yob xvi. 10 Young Standers-by doe oftentimes see 
more, Then elder Gamesters, 2663 Boscobet it. 9 His 

Majestic was askt by one of the Gamesters, if he could play 
a game of Ball call’d Fives. 1699 Bentley Phal. 53 'The 
Gamesters at those Exercises were ver>' stupid and thick- 
skull’d Fellows. 2775 Adair Ind. 400 The gamesters 

are equal in number on each side'. 

b. dial. (Berks.) A player at backsword and 
wrestling. . , • 1 

2857 H OCHES Tom Broum i. ii, A pair of beaxy slngle-sticKS, 
with which Benjy himself had won renown longago as an 
old gamester. 2859 — Scour. White Horse v. 92 ITmt prizes 
be a>varded for. - Backsword Play, Old g.Tni«te«. 8/, J oung 
gamestens, 4/., Wrestling, Old Gamesters, 5^-, ) 
siers, 4/. ibid. Vi, X19 ‘Who are the old gamesters? 1 asked 
of the man next me. ‘I'hem .as has won or sh.ar^ a fir>t 
prize at any revel’, answered he.^ Berksh. Gloss., 

Cc-amster, or Caaymester, one who is skilled at single stick. 
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+ 2 . An actor. Obs,' rare~-^. ' \ 

1596 DALft^'iiPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 235 Kardes and 
Bardis, Gemsteris [L. histrioiusl Glouttounis and sj'k kynd 
of men.' 

' 3 . One who habitually plays at games of chance 
for money or other stake ; a gambler. ' 

1553 T. Wilson* Rhct. 51 No greater gamester in a whole 
countrey. 1607-8 N, Riiiin^Rec. (1884) 1. 106 He is a game- 
ster at cardes and doth waist bis estate therby. 1676 
D/mjEN Auftvts. Prol. 23 A loosing Gamester let him sneak 
away. 1773 Goldsm. Epil. Intended /or Mrs. BulkUy^ 
The Gamester.. Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw. 
1880 Browning Clive 93 Your high-flown gamesters hardly 
take Umbrage at a factor’s elbow if the factor plays his 
stake. 

Jig. 1645 Bp, Hall Remedy Discontents 33 The World is 
a cheating gamester, sufTering us to win at the first. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. | 93 The Scots needed not now 
advance their Progress, their Game was in the hands , . of 
better Gamesters. 1851 Gallenca Italy 344 Had he reckoned 
the odds like other political gamesters, he would [etc.], 
f 4 . A merry, frolicsome person. Obs. 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hunt. i. i, T' have ta*en on 
trust Such petulant, jeering gamesters, that can spare No 
argument or subject from their jest. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI 1/ 
I. IV. 45 You are a merry Gamster My Lord Sands. 

i' 5 . One addicted to amorous sport (see Game 
sb. 3 b) ; a lewd person, whether male or female. 

1601 Shaks. /I //’r JVellv.iii. 188 She’s impudent my Lord, 
And was a common gamester to the Camps. x6ai Fletcher 
Wild Goose Chase ii. iii, Good women scorn such gamesters. 
1629 Massinger Picture ii, Thou wast at twelve a 
gamester, and since that, Studied all kinds of females. 
a 1668 Davenant Netus Jr. Plymouth ill. Dram. Wks, 1873 
lY. 145 Th/s I assure you Your satin gamesters practise. 

transf. CX640 J. Sm^th Lives Berkeleys 1. 156 The 
Rams . . were not admitted all at one tymc . . but some 
reserved . . vntill the former gamsters had wasted their 
strength. 

6. (See quot. and cf. Game sb. 14.) Obs. exc. Hist, 
1880 Clark in Encycl. Brit. XI. 701/1 The keeper who 
looked after them [a ‘game’ of swans] was the ‘gamester*. 

Gamestress (g^’^mstres). lObs. [f. prec.-h 
-ESS.] A female gamester. 

1651 Howell Venice 4 She hath allwayes bin . - chosen 
rather to be a Spectatrix or Umpres.se, than a Gamestresse. 
1665 Flecknoe Enigm. Char. (ed. 2) 10 Of a Gamestress. 
1796 Mad. D’Arblay Camilla V. x. v. 351 To two characters 
..she unites yet a third., that of a gamestress. 

tGa’mestry, Obs.-'^ [f. Gamester + -y k] 
The practice of gaming, 

1590 Sanoys Europe Spec. (1638) 59 If there were any 
which should still. .persist in that wicked gamestrie. 
Gamesun, obs. form of GAJiBEsoy. 

Gametal (gre’mftal), a. [f. Gamete + -al.] 
Having the character of a gamete ; conjugating, 
reproductive, generative. 

x888 J. Nelson in Amer. *pml. Psychol. I. 390 The 
presence of the reproductive elements exerts a constant 
stimulus upon the brain cells, which causes them to generate 
characteristic dreams, that in turn react to produce expul- 
sion of the gametal cells. 1891 M, Hartog in Nature 17 
Sept. 484/2 Vegetative or gametal nuclei. 

Gametange (gse’mrtjend^]. [ad. mod.L. ga- 
metangium vg£em/'t3e'nd3it?m), {.^aincta Gasiete 
+ Gr. vessel.] The cell or organ in which 

gametes are produced. 

[1886 Vines in Encycl. Brit. XX. 427/2 In Acetabularia 
the whole of the protoplasm of the gametangium is not used 
up in the formation of the gametes.] 1&9 Bennett & 
Murray Bot. 272 The conjugating tedies,.are 

motile ciliated swarm-spores or soogametes, produced by 
frce-ccU formation in ordinary or in slightly differentiated 
cells of the filament, hence termed gametanges, their con- 
jugation lesulling in the production of a zygosperm. 

Gamete (gcemr*t). Biol. [ad. mod^,\^,gameta 
ad. Gr. yafttrij a wife, Yaperijy a husband, f, 
yafiuv to marry, f. 70/109 marriage.] (See quot. 
1887.) 

x886 S. H. Vises In Etuycl. Brit. XX, 425/1 This fusion 
of two similar reproductive cells — this conju^tion, as it is 
termed — is one of the simplest forms of the sexual process; 
the zygospore is then a sexually produced spore, and the two 
cells whicli conjugate to form it are spoken of as gametes, — 
platwgametes when they possess cilia, aplanogametcs when 
they do not. 1887 ir, De Bary's Fungi 495, Gamete, sexual 
protopl.'ismic body., which on conjugation with another 
gamete of like or unlike outward form gives rise to a body 
termed zygote, ^zxnezsconjitgation-cell. 1891 M. Hartog 
in Nntnreyj Sept. 484/2 Anisogamy. The union of two 
gametes differing chiefly in size. 

Also in combining form ga'meto-, as pfaauetO'- 
ntiolcns (see quot.) ; gamctopliyte, the sexual 
form of a thallophyte, as distinguished from the 
sporophyte, or asexual form. 

xSqi AI. Hartog in Nature 17 Sept. 484/1 The gameto- 
nucleus is formed by the union of several nuclei. 2897 U’illis 
Fh'.ver. PI. 1. x6 'iliesc arc often termed gametes, and the 
pl.int bearing them the gametophyte. 

Qamoy: see Gamy. 

Qamgaron, obs. form of Kangaroo. 

Gamic (gtu’mik), a. [nd. Gr. 70/11x09, relating 
to marriage, f. 70/109 marriage.] 

1 . Biol. Having a sexual character; sexual. 

1864 H. Spencer Ptine. Biol. 1. 229 In each ON’arium along 

with the mdiment.s of .agamic eggs. . there iJ.su.ilIy. .cti.sis the 
rudiment of an ephippial egg; wdiich, from sundry evidences, 
is inferred to be a sexual or gamic egg.^ I bill, 230 Four times 
. .as grc.it as that contained in a gamic brood. 

2 . Geotn. corresponding edges of an 

aiitopolar polyhedron. Also as sb. 


X856 K1RKMAN in Phil. Trans, CXLVII. 184 Tsvo such 
edges I call a gamic pair, or a pair of gamics, either being 
the gamic of the other. 

t Ga’inical, a. obsr-^ In 7 gamacaL [f. Gr. 
7a/ii/f-oy (f. 70/109 marriage) + -aL.] Of or per* 
taining to marriage or to a husband ; marital. 

1660 R, Coke Pozver ff Subj. 12 Humane Laws are three- 
fold, viz. Secular, Temporal, or Civil.. or Gamacal, viz; the 
Laws of the Husband ; or PatemaL 
Gaxuiu (gam sen), fa. F. gaming A neglected 
boy, left to run about the streets ; a street Arab. 

X840 ’iHS.c.KZOJ.y Petris Sk -bk. (1872)6 There are the little 
gamins mocking him. x^ F. W. Robinson Mattie, a Stray 
X, One Kent Street gamin out of business and dodging the 
policeman behind a Patent Safety. 1873 M iss Yonce Pillars 
of Ho. I. vi. (1880) 134 * Our little gamin has the most of the 
Good Samaritan in him ’, said Mr. Aadley. 

Gaming (g^*min), vbl.sb. Also 6 gam(e)ning. 

[f. Game v. -h-iNGLj 

L The action or habit of playing at games of 
chance for stakes ; gambling. 

0. c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners{\S7^ E iv, An olde 
man can play, and keepe his grauitie Of death the remem- 
brance his gamming ought to be. 1545 Ascham ToxopfiX 
(Arb.) 51 To him that compared gamning with shoting 
wyll I answere. 256x Daus tr. BuUhtger on Apoe. (1573) 
14 b, To abuse the Sonday, in gamenyng, drinkyng, daun- 
cyng, and worldly businesse. 

X50X Bury iVtlls (Camden) 90 Suche mony as I haue 
wanne or loste in gamyng. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xviii. 21 The master of a gaming by whose assurance and 
leading he is brought foorth to thencounter. a 1602 W. Per- 
kins Ceises Consc. (1619) 327 Wee may not Imeidlely, and giue 
our selues to riot and gaming. *6^ Evelyn Mem. (2857) 
11* 3S» I deep and prodigious gaming at the Groom- 
Porter's. 11x7x5 Burnet Own Timeixi^bi) II. 113 He loved 
gaming the most of any roan of business I ever knew, a 1797 
Burke Fragm. Tract Popery La7vs\!V&. IX. 364 Such deep 
gaming forstakes so valuable ought not to be admitted. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocracy Wks.^ (Bohn) II. 86 
Gaming, racing, drinking, and mistresses bring them down. 

t 2 . Gr. and Rom. Antiq. The celebration of 
games ; an athletic or musical contest. Ohs. 

1587 Golding De Momay i. 10 Create Personages, whose 
Images, .were turned into Idolles, thetr woorlhie doings into 
yearely Gamings. 1600 Holland Lh>y xlv. xx'xli. (1609) 1223 
At the great and solemne gamings (L. magnis ludis^ in 
Greece. x6o6 — Sueton. 188 Those Cities and states where 
solemne gamings of musteke are usually held. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.y as gaming-lmmour, -ori//- 
naty, -place \ gaming-proof, proof against tempta- 
tions to gaming. Also Gaming-house, -table. 

2589 Pappe w. Hatchet Civa, You would make the 
Church like Primero, four religions in it, and nere one like 
another. I cannot out of his *gaming humour. ?ei6oo 
Distracted Ernp. r.t.in Sullen O. PI. III. 166 Thy gameing 
humor hath been like a f>*er. Lei. Eng. Tongue 

Wks, 2755 H* L JfipAn theodd words they have picked up in a 
coffee-house, or a •gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers 
of style. 1864 Burton.Soo/^MI. v.254 That, .a censor be 
appointed . .to ^0 now and then to the billiard-tables, and to 
the other *gaming-placcs. xZxoSporting Mag. XXXVI. 122 
Half a dozen officers all *gaming-proof, with empty purses, 

Ga’ming, //J/. a. [f. Gamezj. + -ing^.] That 
games ; t sportive, jocular. 

1553 Huloet, Gaminge or full of game, xocosus. 1617 
R. Claiton in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) II. 122 
Gibson the gamming mynistir delivered mee this letter. 
X700 T. Brown tr, Fresnys Avtusem. Ser. ff Com. 204 If 
he had seen any of our Gaming Ladies there. 

Ga’ming - house, [f. Gaming vbl. sb. -h 
House,] A house where gaming is practised. 

1624 Sanderson Semn. I. 251 A prodigal gallant. .will set 
. .hundreds of them {pounds] flying at one afternoons sitting 
in a gaming-house, Lond.Gaz. No.4525/3’nie Groom- 

Porter doth hereby declare, that he neither Licenses or 
Tolerates any Person to Game, or keep Gaming-Houses. 
X7SS Smollett {1803) IV, 92 This gentleman has been 

at play at that there gaming-house over the way. 1B35 
Marryat Japhet Iv, I pa-ssed the gaming-house — I did pass 
it ; but I returned, and lost every shilling. 

Ga’miug-ta hie. [f.GAMiNcz^^/. sh. + Table.] 

A table used for the purpose of gaming. 

1598 Barret Theor. Wattes \v. iv, 113 He ought not to 
suffer them anie gaming Tables, 2709 Loud. Getz. No. 
45*5/^ Whereas several People keep Gaming-Houses, Gam- 
ing-'lnbles, Raffling-Shops. .2777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
(1783)11. 187 Their furs, .their clothes, their arms, are staked 
at the gaming-table .. upon a single casL 1818 Codbett 
Pol. Reg. XXXni, 176 Money lost by him at the gaming- 
table or on the highway. • 18^ J. Hall Chr, Home 130 
Money flowed freely around the gaming-table. 

Gamma fgaSTna). [Gr. 

1 . The third letter of the (Jreek alphabet, T, 7. 

CJ400 Maundev. (2839) iii. 20 Here jee may seen hem 

[Lettres], with the Names.. a Alpha, ^ Belha, v Gamma 
(etc.]. X77sinAsK. iBSsWMrw.rMwrxi July 48/2 \Vhenever 
it occurs this intrusive gamma is hard. 

+ 2 . = Gamut. [Sec Gamme.] Obs. 

16*2 Peaciia.m Cornpl, Gent, xi, (1634) 104 Two Lutes 
of equall size being.. tuned Vnison, or alike in the Gamma, 
G sol re vt. 17*4 Exflic. For, Worth Mux., Gama or 
Gamma, is what we call the Gamut. ^82SD^uNZLZYEnlycl. 
Mus., Gamme,. Gamma, Gamut or Cammut. 

+ 3 . Surg. (See quot.) Obs. Cf. Gamsiot. 

2^8 Craig, Caizwnz. .a surgical instrument used for cau- 
terising a hemi.i— so called from its shape resembling that 
letter. 1854 In Mavkc Expos, Lex. 

4 . A common moth, Plttsia gamma. In full 
gamma moth. 

2869 Eng. blech, 24 Dec. 345/* Tlic .. caterpillar of the 
Gamma moth U an instance. 1882 CauelVs Nat, Hist. VI, 
6s Several of the Plusidx are also day-fljwg Moths, The 
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w’ell-known Gamma Moth or Silver Y KPlusia gamnta)'\% 
one of these. 

5 . Comh.'iyi 8 gamma-sliapedv/i].\ gamma-func- 
tion il/t://;. • (see quot. 1865). 

1865 B. Price //{/fwiV. Calc. (ed. 2) II, 155 The 
rt72*, devised by Legendre, has been of late ordmarily 
employed to denote it; so that we have 

r(«) = 1'^ e-xjrn- ^dx. 

For this reason and for the sake of a distinctive name,’ the 
definite integral has been called the Gamma-functioa. 2875 
B. Williamson Integral Calc. 150 All definite integrals 
which are reducible to Gamma-functions. 1893 \V. Id, 
Ramsay Ch, in Rom. Emp. xii. 262 A gamma-shaped crypt, 
attached to a small chapel. 

ft Gammadiou (^^Km^**di/7n). ^Also gamma- 
tion. [a. late Gr. yaispiariov, 7a/t/td5ioR, f. 70/1/10.] 
A decorative pattern formed of repetitions or com- 
binations of the shape of the Greek letter gamma 
(r) ; by antiquaries applied chiefly to the par- 
ticular device called otherwise Fylfot; also to a 


figure composed of four gammas placed back to 
back in such a way as to form a voided Greek cross, 
1848 B. Webb Cent. EcclesioL 432 Apostles irith gam- 
madee [x/V] on their robes. 2872 Gloss. Eccl. Terms (ed. 
Shipley), Gammadion, the same as Gamrnadium or Fylfot. 
2876 Rock Text. Fabr, v. 36 This word Gammadion was a 
word applied as often to the patterns on silks as to the 
figures wrought on gold and silver.' 2877 Lee Gloss. Liturg. 
f( Eccl. Terms, Fylfot . . was also called Gammation ., the 
Greek term for this mystical device. 1889 Elvin Diet, 
heraldry, Gammadion, a Cross potent rebated. 

attrib. 1869 Mrs. Palliser Lace ii. 19 Two specimens of 
. . network. . the one ornamented with, .shields and crosses, 
the other with the mediroval gammadion pattern. 

(jammald, obs. Sc. form of Gambol. 
Gammarid (gm^marid). [ad. mod.L. Gam- 
marid-se, f. L. gammar-us (cavimams'), a. Gr. 
«d/t/xapo9 a sea-crab or lobster : see - id.] An indi- 
vidual of the family Gammaridx of amphipodons 
Crustacea, of which the typical genus is Gammanis, 
1852 Dana Crmst. ii. 825 The family of gressorial Gam* 
marids. 

Gammarine (geemarin). Zool. [f. L. gam- 
mams (see prec.) + -ink.] (See quot.) 

X842 Brande Diet. ScL, etc., Garnmarines, Gauttnarina, 
the name of a family of Amphipodous Crustaceans, having 
the genus Gammarus, or the sand-hopper, as the tri>e- 

Gammarolite (gamce'robit). [f. 'L.gammams 
crab + -LITE,] A fossil crustacean of the genus 
Catnmartis or some allied genus. 

1846 Smart, Gammarolite, a fossil crab, 

Gammaut, obs. form of Gamut, 
t Gamme* Mus. Obs. Also 5-7 gam. [a. 
F. gamme, ad. It. and med.L. gamma, a. Gr. 
Gamma, the letter r, used as the symbol of the 
lowest note in the medimval scale.] « Gamut. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 90 Now highe nolis and now low?, 
As by the gamme a man may knowe. c 2440 Promp. 

185/2 Gamme of gamma. ^2470 Burlesque in 
Ant. 1. 86 The goes gagult ever more, the gam was belter 
to here. X597 Morley Introd. Mxts. a Here is the Scale of 
Musicke, which wee terme the Gam. i66g Por/ns, 

Elcgie T. Pilkiugton 78 Yet he at Gamut frequent was and 
taught Many to play, till Death set his Gam out. *7*7T^* 
Chambers Cycl., Garnrmtt, otGarnm. 2730-6 Bailey (fo|io/i 
Gam, the first or gravest note in the modem scale of musick. 
Gammen, obs. form of Game. 

Gammer (gge^mai), sb. Also 6-8 gammar, 5 
(once) gandraer. [See Gafeeb. The spelling 
gandmer in 1589 shows that the word was then 
rcg. 7 rded as a corniption of graJidmother^ A 
rustic title for an old woman, corresponding to 


Gaffer for a man. 

*S7 S J- Still ipuie'), A Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt and mcric 
Comedie : Intytuled Gammer Gurtons Nedle. IbH- 
My Gammer is so out of course, and frantyke all at ones. 
2589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. x Now gandmer are not these 
your examples moralized? 2614 B. Jonson Barth. FoirY. 
vi, Hee has slolne gammar Vrsla's panne. 2634 Heywmd 
& Bromf. Zrtwe. Witches il. H.’s Wks. 1874 lY. 199 But 
gammer are not you a Witch ? 17x9 D'Urpcv P/lls 
ni. 18 Our honest old Gammer is laid in the Cl.ay. *74* 
Fielding % Andrvxvs iv. xv, The pedlar,, listened "•‘ita 
the utmost attention to gammer Andrews’s story. 
Houlsfcn's juvenile Tracts, Cork Jacket r, ’ I will tell you 
a tale' said old Gammer Green. 2833 Tennyson 
Then yelp’d the cur. and yawl’d the cat; 
stumbled Gammer, a 2845 Hood Tale Trumpet vm, ihere 
never w.is such a deaf old Gammer ! x866 Blackmore 
Cradock Nowell xv, The rector having learned^ every gam- 
mer’s alloverishness and every gaffer’s" rheumatics. 

Gammer (gx’nioi), v. dial. [Perh. f. prec. sb.; 
cf. gossip, F. commirage, etc.] intr. To idle. 

2788 W. Marshall Yotksh. II. 332 To Gammer, to idle. 
2876 Whitby Gloss.%.\., ‘ Gying gamnjcring about , saunter- 
ing and Mteling all over. 

Gammerel, dial, form of G.y^ibuel. 
Gammerstan^ (ga;-mojsta;i!). dial. Also 0 
gamarstanguo, 8-9 gammerstags, 9 Sc. -stoi, 
gomorstang. [? f. GAjtsiEU sb. (but cf. Gomeuiw 
+ Stanr pole.] 

1 . A tall, awkward person, nsually a woman. 

1570 Levins bfantfi. aa A Gamarstaninic, cbUrt^fdtt. 10^ 
Vertsb. DM. 3r8 (U. iJ. S. No. 76). Wad ta saw 'M-*'"' 
thou gre.Tt Gomtnentani: I For sKam, Woman I 
Anderson Cumbld. Bail. 25 Souplc gammcrstang l 


876 


Whitby Glcss.yGatttmerslagSfZ. large awkward fcinaJe. iw 
Lane, Gloss., Gammer^taugi^. I>anc.), an awkward, tzih 
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slender person, male or female. Hall Caine Bpnd)7ian 

xxiv, ‘The sweep r ‘the thief!’ ‘ the wastrel ! ’ ‘thegomer- 
stang ! ’ they called him, 

2. A rude, wanton girl. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. 331, Gaiutnerstags, an idle, 
loose girl. 1825-80 Jamieson, Gamfnerstel^ a foolish girl. 
r868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Gavimer-stags, gammer- 
slang, an idle or mde and wanton wench. 

tGauimet. ? = Grommet. 

1778 F60RD in Trans. Soc. Arts (1784) II. 215, I still fix 
the line to the Harpoon . . with the addition of what I call 
a Snap Gammet, which Gammet is made of rattlin line, 
traverses in the Harpoon, next the breech, and is sized to 
the line about two feet from the end or noose, with about 
eight turns of Whale line yarn ; which Gammet or sizeing, 
j}uts the line in motion, and breaks, but does not hurt the 
line. 

Gammin, obs. form of Game. 
tGa'mmock,^i 5 .l Obs. [var. Cammock.] The 
plant Ononis spinosa or Rest-harrow. 

1578 Lyte Dodoensw. x. 669 Gammocke or ground Furze. 
i&S Timme Qnersit, i. xiii. 65 The salt of gammock, other- 
wise called rest-harrow, petty whynne, or ground furze. 

Gamniock (gje'mgk), sbi^' dial. [?f. Game sb.'^ 
-h -OCR.] A game, jest, piece of fun ; also (^Yith- 
out a or plural) fun, frolic, foolish sport. 

• 1819 ‘R. Rabelais’ ^ Heloisa 176 ’Tis but a 
fash’nable gammock. 1823 ‘Jon Diet. Turf, Gain- 
mocks, running up and down, as in a fair, rolling among the 
hay, or flaunting at Vauxhall. 1827 Exambier 517/2 The 
gammocks ofa setofindiscriminating monument-destroyers. 
1841 Hartshorne Antigua Gloss., Gantock, foolish 

sport, practical jokes. xSpi Sheffield Gloss. Supp. s.v., 

‘ She s too much gammock about her.’ > 

Gammock (gse’m^k), v. [f. prec.] intr. To 
‘lark about", frolic or romp. 

1854 Miss Baker Gloss. s.v,, *Our John’s 

always going gammocking about.’ 1863 Sala Capt. 
Dangerous I. viii. 225, I was gammocking in a hayfield 
with another lass. x88d Chester Gloss., Gammock, to play 
pranks. 1891 in Wilisk, Gloss. 

Gammon (gsemsn), shy Forms: 5-6 gam- 
bon(e, 6 gammound, gamond(e, ( 6 V. gawmond), 
6-7 gammond, gamon, 9 *SV. gammont, 6 - gam- 
mon. [a. ONF. gambon (mod.F. jambon) ham, 
f.gambe (mod.F.yaw^^) leg.] 

+ 1. The ham or haunch of a swine. Also iransf. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans, F iib, The peestelUs and the gam- 
bons deperte theym .ij. x6oi Holland Blinjf II, 332 In 
the pestle and gammond both of a swine, there be certain 
ioint whirlbone.s. x6ix Cotgr. s.v, Accule, The wild Bore 
..brought vnto a bay sets him on his Gammons, 1613 
Beaum. & Fl. Captain 11. ii, I would have him [Captain 
Jacomo] buried Even as be lyes, crosse legg’d, like one o' 
th’ Templets, (If his west-phalv gammons wiU hold crossing). 
2. The bottom piece ot a flitch of bacon, includ- 
ing the hind leg ; also, a smoked or cured ham. 

nxsza Skelton El. Rumming Wks. (1736) 132 Than 
came haltynge Jone And broughte a gambone Of bakon 
that was reastye. 1555 Eden Decades 3 The other moste 
flesshy partes they pouder for store as we do . . gammondes 
of bakon. . 1658 R. White tr. Digby's Povxl. Symp. (x€6o) 
40 If one put gammons of bacon, or beef, or any other flesh 
within the chimney. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills (1872) I, 268 A 
good Westphalia Gammon Is counted dainty Fare. 1771 
G0LDS.M. Haunch Venison 10 In some Irish houses, where 
things are .so-so, One gammon of bacon hangs up for a 
show, 1808 Scott Alarm, nr. iii, Gammons of the tusky 
boar. x8si D. Jerrold^/. Giles xv\i\, Here’s the bread and 
cheese, and all that's left o' the gammon o' bacon. 

,3. Sc. dial. (See quot.) 

• 1825-80 Jamieson, Gantmonis, gammons, the feet of an 
animal ; often those of pigs, sometimes called petit-toes. 

4. Comb., as gammon-faced, -visaged adjs. ; 
gammoB-essence (see quot.). 

1604 'hlt.ViSTonAlalconient w. iii, The sallow Westphalian, 
gamon-faced zaza, Cries, Stand out. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) IVks. II. i7Thoukildst the gammon visag’d poore West- 
phalians. ^ 1706 Phillips (ed. V.^xsey),Gammon’Esse7ice 
Cookery') is made of thin Slices of Gammon of Bacon dress'd 
in a Stew-pan with a Ragoo. 

Gammon (gse'msn), NatU. [Of unknown 
origin : some have conjectured that it is f. Gammon 
?/. 3 , and that the latter contains an allusion to the 
tying up of a gammon or ham.] 

1. The lashing of the bowsprit. Now usually 
called Gammoning. 

1689 S. Sewall Diary 12 Nov. (1882) I. 281 Strengthen 
the Polt-sprit, the Gammon of which was loosed. 1748 
Ansoft's Voy. 1. viil. 82 They had broke their fore-stay and 
the gammon of the bowsprit. 

2. Comb., as gammon-knee, -plate, -shackle 
(see quots,). 

1846 y^oUNG Haiti. Did. s.v. Gammoning, It is generally 
made fast to a ring, called the Gammon-snackle, formed on 
the end of the Gammon-plate, which is an iron plate 
bolted to the stem. 1867 Sm\th Sailors JVordbk., Gam- 
vton-knee, a knee-timber fayed and bolted to the stem a 
little below the bowsprit. 

Gammon (gae’man), sb.^ • [app. a survival of 
the ME. gamen Game sb.^, or a noun of action 
f. gamne vb. (see Game Possibly gammon 

and backgammon may have been used to denote 
different degrees of •\'ictory in the game of ‘tables’, 
before they came to be used as names for the game 
itself ; on this view sense 2 below and sense 2 of 
Backgammon would come before sense i, but in 
each case the application to. the game itself is 
recorded earlier.] 


1. .The game of backgammon. Now rare. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 528 Or the quick dice, .In 

thunder leaping from the box, awake The sounding gammon. 
<*?734 North Lives (1826) I. i;r Whatever games were 
stirring, at places where he retired,^ as gammon, gleek, 
piquet, or even the merry main, he made one. x8^ Mrs. 
Hervcy Mouriray Fain. 111 . 81 Air. Chowles was above, 
playing at gammon with mistress. 1826 J. Wiijjon Nod. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 124 The tailor at Yarrow ford dang ye 
all to bits baith at gammon and the dambrod. 

2. A term at backgammon, denoting a degree 
of victory rvhich scores equal to two ‘hits’ or 
‘games* (see quots. 1 S 44 , 1868 ). 

173s Dyche & Pardon, Gammon., s. Term in a Play 
called Back^ Gammon. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games 
Impr. 165 Six and- Five, a Man to be carrirf from your 
Adversary's Ace Point, as far as he can go, for a Gammon 
or for a Hit. 1^0 Genii. Alag. 1 . 163 And by' quick taking 
off, a gammon win. 1844 Backgammon 47 If one combatant 
have -not removed his first man befoie the other has re- 
moved his last, *a gammon* is lost and won, which is 
equivalent to two games. x868 Boy's Own Bk. 590 If you 
can bear all your men away before your adversary has 
borne off one man, you win the gammon . . But if your 
adversary is able to bear one of his men, before you have 
home all yours, then your victory is reduced to a hit. 

3. Comb., gammon-board, ^player. 

1814 Alonthty Alag. XXXVII. 47 It maybe inferred that 
he too was a gammon-player. 1851 ‘Nimrod* The Road 
17 You’ll have the gammon-board all to yourself. 
Gammon (gJe'man), slang ot coUoq. Also 
8 gamon. [app. originally thieves* slang. Com- 
monly identified with gamen Game ; but 
the chronological gap is very great, and the mean- 
ing in which the mod. word first appears does not 
favour this etymology. Perh. there may be some 
untraceable jocular allusion to Gammon (cf. 
next vb., sense 2 ), or even jA^] 

1. Thieves' slang. In phrases To give gammon 
(see quot. 1720 ). To keep in gammon '. to engage 
(a person’s) attention while a confederate is 
robbing him. 

X720 A. Smith Hist. Highwaymen HI. 358 Give me 
Gammon. That is, to side, shoulder, orstand close to a Man, 
or a Woman, whilst another picks his, or her Pocket. 1821 
Haggart Li/e 51 Going out at the door, Bagrie called 
the woman of the house, kept her in gammon in the back- 
room^ while I returned and brought off the till. Ibid. 68, 
1 whidded to the Doctor, and he gave me gammon. 

2. Talk, chatter. Usually gammon and patter. 
1781 G. Parker View Soc. I. 208, I thought myself pretty 

much a master of Gammon, but the Billingsgate eloquence 
of Mrs. P— not only exceeded me, but outdid all that 
I had ever known eloquent in that way. *789 — L/e's 
Painter (ed. 2) 186 Gammon and Patter, Jaw talk, etc, 
1796 Grose's Did. Vulgar Tongue, Gamon and Patter, 
commonplace talk of any^ profession ; as the gamon and 
patter of a horse-dealer, sailor, etc. 

3. Ridiculous nonsense suited to deceive simple 
persons only; ‘humbug*, ‘ nibbish V 

1805 T. Id.K^P.Ki.Scenesof Li/e\\\, xos*Come, come, none 
of your gammon !’ cried one, ‘tell us where the other black 
sheep is *. x^wLex. Batatron. s.v.. What rum gamon the old 
file pitched to the flat. x8ii J. Poole Ham. Travestie 30 
Come, that won’t do, my lord; — now that’s all gammon, 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxiv, Some people maintains that an 
Englishman’s house is his castle. That’s gammon. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil iRtldg.) 285 Morley has got round them, 
preaching moral force, and all that sort 01 gammon. 1870 
H. Smart Race /or IVi/e x. Come, old fellow, no gammon, 
b, quasi-z« 7 . Humbug! Fudge! 

2827 R. B. Peake Comfort. Lcdg. 1. iii, Sir H. (Aside) 
Gammon ! 1855 Thackeray 4- Ring xv, ‘ Gammon !’ 
exclaimed his Lordship. X885 F. A. Guthrie Tinted 
Venus 4 ‘Gammon !’ said Jaunccy, ‘that isn’t it *. 
Gammon (gae'msn), v.^ [f. Gammon j^.s] 

1. trans. To beat at backgammon by a ‘ gam- 
mon ’. 

1735 Savage Progr. Divine 75 At tables now ! But oh, if 
gammon'd there, The startling echoes leam, like him to 
swear I 1823 ‘Jon Bee’ Did. Titr/s.\., In back-gammon 
playing, the loser of two games following is said to be 
gammoned. ^ 1867 Gd. Words 422/1 * More fool you *, 
remarked hxs father, without looking up from the back- 
gammon board. ‘There, madam, you are gammoned.’ 
1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Backgammon 142 
Having gained these points, you have a fair chance to 
gammon your adversary. 

Jig. 1694 Eciiard Plautus* Rudens 11. iv. z68 Ne’r a 
Gamester of *m all has half the Cunning. Faith, ’twas an 
excellent Cast ; 'thas quite gammon'd the Rascal. 
t2. intr. To cheat at play in some particular 
way. Obs. 

1700 Step to Bath (ed. 2) 14 There was Palming, Lodging, 
Loaded Dice, Levant, and Gammoning. 
fi g.-tYiYM OTi (gre'man), vA [f. Gammon jAI] 
irons. To cure (bacon) by salting and .smoking. 

1836 Smart, Gammon, to salt and dry.^ 1848 Craic, 
Gammon, .to make bacon, to pickle and dry in smoke. 

Ga. Tn-m nii (gse*man), v .3 JVaut. [See Gammon 
jA-] trans. To lash (the bowsprit) with ropes to 
the stem of a ship. Said also of the rope. 

X7X1 W, Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 62 To gammon 
the Bowsprit.* X729 Catt. W. WrIgleswortk MS. Log-bk. 
fihe ' LyelV 5 Sept., Gammon’d the Bowsprit, Rigg’d the 
Mizon-topmast. C1S50 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 120 The 
rope., that gammons the bowsprit. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Gammon, to pass the lashings of the bowsprit. 
Ganuuoil (gns'man), v,^ slang or colloq. [f. 
Ga 513 ion sb.^l 

1. intr. To talk (plaudbly or persuasively). 


1789 G. Parker Life's Painter {t6. 2) 186 A fellow that 
speaks well, they say he gammons well, or he has a great 
deal of rum patter. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle ii. You 
gammons so about the rhino that we must p^o^'e you a bit, 

2. To feign, pretend. 

x8i2 J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v., To gammon Inshy or 
gueer\% to pretend drunkenness or sickness. 1821 P. Egan 
Life Loud. vi. 346 Logic gammoned to be the cadger in fine 
style, with his crutch and specs. 1864 Eliz. A. Murray E. 
Norman II. 11, I got up in a temper, and told him to leave 
me. He laughed, and said I was gammoning. 1868H.C. R. 
Johnson Argent. Alps m Keeping his eyes on the docu- 
ment, and ‘gammoning’ to read it. 

3. trans. To stuff with ridiculous nonsense, to 
humbug, deceive, hoax. Const, into, out of. 

x8x2 j. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v., A man who . . by a 
plausible defence has induced the jury to acquit him .. is 
said by his associates to have gammoned the twelve in prime 
twig. 1821 Egan Life in London V. 280 Flashy Nance (who 
had gammoned more seamen out of tneir lills and power 
than the ingenuity or palaver of twenty of the most know- 
ing of the frail sisterhood could effect). 1825 Buckstone 
Bear Hunters i. i, There ! that’s just the way she gammons 
me at home. 1836 Dickens A’os. v, I. waited at table, 
and gammoned the servants, and nobody had the least idea 
I was in possession. 1837 — Pickw. xiii, So then they 
pours him out a glass o’ wine, and gammons him about bis 
driving, and gets him into a reg’lar good humour.^ 1873 
Black Pr. Thule ix, To go and gammon old Mackenzie into 
the belief that he can read poetry. 

Hence Ga’mmoning* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Ga'mmouer, one who gammons ; one who * gives 
gammon* (see Gammon sb.^ i) to an accomplice. 

1812 J.^ H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v. Gammon, A thief 
detected in a house which he has entered upon the sneak. . 
will endeavour by some gammoning story to account forhis 
intrusion. 1821 Haccart Life 66 The ^Doctor came from 
the kitchen, and played the part of the gammoner so well, 
that 1 made my escape without being observed, 1823 
Moncrieff Tom 4- ferry 1. i. Fly to the gammoners, and 
awake to everything 'that’s going on. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, xvi, The same gentleman who had expressed an opinion 
relative to the gammoning nature of the introductory speech. 

x88i Argonaut (S. Francisco) 2 Apr., Mr. M , one of the 

oiliest of oily gammoners. 

Gammoning (gae'moDig), vbt. sb. A^aut. [f. 
Gammon + -ing k] The lashing of ropes by 
which the bowsprit is made fast to the stem or 
cutwater. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle in, The Negro threw hinmelf 
on the Gammoning of the bowsprit. 1853 Kane Crinnell 
Exp. xxxii. (1B56) 280 Her bowsprit is now completely 
forced up, broken short off at the gammoning;. 1867 S.myth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Gammoning, seven or eight turns of a 
rope-lashing passed alternately over the bowsprit and 
through a large hole in the cut-water, the better to support 
the stays of the foremast, 

Gammoothe, obs. form of Gamut. 

• + Ga'mmot. Ohs. rare. [var. Gamut (cf. It. 

^ gainaui, a note in Miisike, also the name of a 
Barbers toole* (Florio). 

The instrument, also called Gamma, received its name 
from its resemblance In shape to the letter 1 ', the symbol of 
the musical gamma. 

(See quot.) 

1585 Hicins tr. funius* Nomenclaior 263 Scolo/omac/ix- 
Hum. .an instrument seruing to cut out the rootes of vlcers 
or sores : it is called the incision knife, or gammot. 2656 
in Blount Glossogr. 172X-92 in Bailey. 

Gammut(h, obs. form of Gamut. 

Gammy (gsemi), a. dial, and slang, [dial, 
equivalent of Gamy.] 

1. Tramps' slang. Bad, not good. 

1839 in ‘ Ducance Anclicus ’ Vulg. Tongue, Gammy, 
bad. Gammy stuff, spurious soap or medicine. 1846 
R. L. Snowden Alagistr. Assist. 344 Bad coin, Gammy 
lowr. 1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 364 A mark being 
placed on the door post of such as are bone or gammy in 
order to inform the rest of the school where to call and 
what houses to avoid. 

2. Theatr. (See quot.) 

1889 Barrere &- Leland Slang, Gammy ..o\d, ugly, 
passee, 

3. Lame. Cf. GAMEtz.2 Also as a lame person. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., ‘ A gammy 

fut.’ 1893 in Farmer Slang. 

Gammy (gee-mi), sb. slang. [? f. prea] Cant, 
the canting language, 

2893 Farmer Slang s.v., citing (in error) Grose Did. Vulg. 
Tongue (1785), Do you stoll the gammy? Do you under- 
stand cant? 

tGa'ioner, ga'mener. Obs. [{.gamen vb. 
(see Game v.‘) + -ek i.j 

1. A gamester, a player, a gambler. 

2509 Barc^y Shyp of Folys (1570) 148 Such are great 
gamners hauing small substance. 1529 More Comf. agst. 
Trib. I. Wks. 1162/2 Then left them their gameners and 
sUly slonke avi-aye. 1563 Abp. Parker Articles, Whether 
your Persons, Vicars, and Curates be common gameners. 
1565 J. Halle Hist, Expost. p. xvii, If thou have not as 
great desyre to thy boke, as the greatest gamner hath to 
his game, thou shalte never worthily be called cunnjmg in 
this art. 

2. An athlete. _ 

1567 Bauldsvin’s Mor. Phihs. ir. v. 7.7 b. Jhe 
breaketh his leg in dauncing. -his anne, his ®n “ • , 

necke in svtastlTng. tSo in later cds. until J6oo , eds. 1610 
gammer, c 1620-30 gamer 3 , ^ 

Gamning, obs. form of Gaming. 

Game- tgte m^O. combining fonn of Gr. 70/107 
marriage used in various mod. scientific terms, as 
Gamomamla [Makia] (see qnot) ; OamonioT. 
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pltlsm [Gr. f^op:p-rj form] (see quot.). Chiefly in 
adjs. used in Botany, describing plants or organs in 
which certain specified parts are united together, as 
Q'amoga’strous [Gr. faarrjp stomach] (see quot.) ; 
Gamope’talous [Petal], having the petals united ; 
GaTOophyllous [Gr. <pv\}<ou leaf), having the 
leaves united ; Ga*mopliyte (see quot.) ; Gamo- 
se’palous [Sepal], having the sepals united. 

j 8 j 6 Balfour in Encycl, Brit, IV. 142/1 The union. .may 
take place by the ovaries alone, while the styles and stig- 
mata remain free, the pistil being then *gainogastrous. xS8s 
Syd. Soc. Lex,^ Gamo^astrous^ a term applied to a_ pistil in 
which the ovaries are more or less completely united and 
the respective styles and stigmata remain free. Ibui.y 
*Gajitomanxa^ a form of insanity characterised by strange 
and extravagant proposals for marriage. 1S66 Brandi-; & 
Cox Diet. Sci. etc. II. 10 *Gamomor/>kismi that stage of 
developement of organised beings in which the spermatic 
and germinal elements are formed, matured, and generated, 
in preparation for another act of fecundation, as the com- 
mencement of a new genetic cycle.^ 2830 Bindley N<it. 
Syst. Bot. 261 Their petals cohere in a long tube of the 
same nature as that of *gamopetalous Crassulaceae. 2872 
OLIVF.R Eletn. Bot. i. iv. 36 The_ corolla is gamopetalous 
and irregular. Jbul. i. v. 50 In this instance the perianth is 
■’^gamophyllous. 2880 Baker in Jnd. Linn. Soc. XVIII. 

14 The Aloes., are characterized by their gamophyllous 
perianth. 1889 Gibson Elem. Biol. 132 The term *gamophyte 
will be employed throughout in preference to oophyte, as : 
taking into account both the male and the female sexual , 
organs. 2835 Bindley Introd. Bot, (1848) I. 329 The word : 
*gamosepalous has been proposed, but it is not much em- 
ployed. x86o Oliver Less. Bot. (1873) 29 The calyx is 
gamosepalous ; that is, composed of coherent sepals, 

Gamogenesis (g:em^dje-nesis). Biol. [See 
Gamo- and Genesis.] (See quot. iSSj.) 

xB6i J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kin^d., Caxlent. 75 
‘ Gamogenesis ’, in which the ovum to be developed, must 
first be brought into contact with, spermatozoa. 2864 
H. Spencer Jllusir. Univ. Pxvgr. 370 Multiplying only by 1 
gamogenesis, 2885 Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Gaxnoy'enesis^ genera- | 
tion by the conjunction of structures from different in- 
dividuals, being sexual reproduction. 

Hence Gamogene’tlc a. [see Genetic], of or ' 
pertaining to gamogenesis, producing or produced 
by gamogenesis; Gamoge2ie*ticftU7 adv.y in a 
gamogenetic manner {Cent, Dict^. 

2864 H. Spf.ncer Princ. Biol. B 226 Gamogenetic struc- 
ture. 2877 Hwvex Anat, Jnv. Anim. Introd. a8 Againo- 
jjenetic and gamogenetic reproduction. x888 J. T. Gulick 
in yml. Linn, Soc. XX. 216 Every gamogenetic species. 
Qamogins, var. Gamashes. 
t Ga'mond, Sc. Obs. Forms : 6 gamoimt, 
galmound, •mand, gawmound, [from earlier 
Snmbai •»¥. gambade) see the forms under Gambol 
sb. The form may be due to some association 
vvitb^<iw/t?««/« Gammon .t/lI] A gambol, or leap- 
ing movement in dancing. 

2500-20 Dukuar Poe/ns xxvi. 11 He bad gallandls ga 
graiih a gyiss, And kast vp gamountis [M. gambauldis, R. 
galinandisj in the skyis, That last came out of France. 1535 
Lyndesay Saiyre 452 Now hay ! for ioy and mirth I d.vnce. 
Tak ihair «nne gay gamond of France, a 2572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 2846 1. 43 He lapp up inearely upouu tlie 
•scaffold, and,, casting a gawmound, said. * Whair ar the rest 
of the playaris?’ rr 2592 Adamson in U. VaxA Harp Perthih. 
(1893) 4 Ay when I hit the mark I cast a gamound. 

Hence t Gamonding vbl. sb. 

2549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 It vas ane celest recreation to 
beheld ther Iychtlopeiie.galmonding [m’f.^if.'galmouding], 
stendling bakuart and forduart. 

Gamosh, var. Gamash. 

Gamp (gmmp), sb, [after Mrs. Sarah Gampj 
a monthly nurse in Dickens’ Martin Chiizzlewit, 
who carried a large cotton umbrella.] 

1 . A woman resembling Mrs. Gamp ; a monthly 
nurse or sick nurse of a disreputable class. 

2864 Sun 28 Dec. 2/6 ‘ A regular Gamp', meaning thereby 
..a fat old dowdy of a monthly nurse, or a very large, 
bulgy, loosely tied cotton umbrella. 2^ A. R. Hope in 
Boy's Own Paper 7 Aug. 697/2 She was a trained hospital 
nurse of the cl.t-ss that is fast drjring last generation's Si^ly 
Gamps out of the field. 

2 . An umbrella, esp. one tied up in a loose, 
untidy fashion. 

2854 (See i]. 2883 G. R. Sims Lifeboat, etc., Midsuvnner 
Day, He donned his goloshes, and shouldered his gantp. 
2887 J. A. Stcrry Lazy Minstrel (2892) 234, I trust your 
Gamp is water-tight ! 

attrib. 2882 Macnt. Mas'.'^AH, 62 Grasping his gamp 
umbrella at the middle. 

Gamp (gKmp’l, a. Sc. ? Playful, sportive. 

2776 in Herd Collect. Sc. Soti^sW. 23 She is sac jimp, 5.ie 
gamp, sae gay. 

Gamp (geemp), V. Sc. [echoic; cf. chatnp:\ 
irans. * To cat greetUly, devour, gulp’ (Jam,). 

1805 A. Scott Poenis 154 (Jam.) A waliy dish o* them 
wcel champit,-~-How glibly up we'll sec them gampit, As 
clean '& a beau. 

Gamphrel (goi-mfrCl). So. [Cf. GonERiL.] 
A fool, a stupid or senseless fellow, a blockhead. 

2728 Ra'isav Fables, Horse's C<j;/f//.,To gallop with some 
g.'imphrcl idle. 

Gampish. (gni'mpij), a. [f. Gasid -f-isit.] 
Of an umbrella : Bike Mrs. Gamp’s, loosely tied 
Dp, bulging. Jlencc Oa'mplsJmess. 

2863 \V. Cory Lett. 6- frnU. (1697) 90 His master wa< 
making up luy Bond-Street umbrella into a double bulge of 
pampixhnc<j, 1B64 Derby Day iL jB As if >-ou bad been 


mortifying the flesh by carrying a gampish umbrella up 
Piccadilly, and back again. 1883 Fenn Middy ^ Ensign 
xxviii. 174 An unmistakeable gingham, with a decidedly 
Gampish look. 

Gamsigradite (gse-msigne^dsit). Mtn. [f. 
Gamsigrad in Servia, where it is found -f- -ite.] A 
velvet-black variety of amphibole. 

1862 Avter. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. ii. XXXIV. 2x3 Breithaupt has 
given the name gamsigradite to a black hornblende, from 
Gamsigrad, in Servia. 1864 in Watts Diet. Client. II. 771. 
Gamut (gcc'mst). Forms: 6 gamo(u)th, 
(gammoutlie, ‘ 7 -ootlie, 7 gam(iii)utli, 6-7 
ganima ut (7 gammaut), gam-ut, 8 gammut, 
6- gamut. [Contraction of med.L. gamma ut; 
f. Gamma the name of the symbol T (introduced 
in the Middle Ages to represent a note one tone 
lower than the A which began the scale inherited 
from classical limes) + ut, the first of a series of six 
syllables used as the names of (he six notes forming 
a hexachord. 

The names of the six notes are from certain initial syllables 
in the following sapphic stanza (Hymn for St. John Baptist’s 
day) : Ut queant laxis resonate fibris il/ira gestorum/amuli 
tuorum, Ab/ve pollutt /abit reatum, Sancte Johannes.] 

1 . The first or lowest note in (he medimval scale 
of music, answering to the modern G on the lowest 
line of the bass stave. Ol>s. exc. flisL 

2530 PAI.SGR. 224/1 Gaminouthe, gamine. 2596 Shaxs. 
Teun. Shr. in. i. 73 Gamouth I am, the ground of all accord : 
A re to plead Hortensio’s passion. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Mns. 4 The first note standelh in Gatn-vt.^ 2630 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Bawd Wks. 1. 06/1 There is not any 
note aboue Ela, or below Gamntotn, but she knows the 
Diapason, a 2653 G. Daniel idyll v. 147 From Gamut 
Earth, notes above Ela Ayre. 2674 Playford Skill plus. 
I. I. 2 According to these three Septenaries, Gam-ut is the 
lowest Note. 1677 Plot Oxjordsk. 12 [An Echo] . . which 
answers to no Note so clearly as to Gamut. 

2 . The ‘ Great Scale* (of which the invention is 
ascribed to Guido d'Aiezzo), comprising the seven 
hexachords or partial scales, and consisting of all 
the recognized notes used in raediseval music. It 
extended from P xr/ (=sG on the lowest line of the 
bass stave) to E‘la ( = E in the highest space of the 
treble). Obs. exc. Mist. 

a 2529 Skelton Agst. comely coystrowne 13 Wks. 1843 I. 
25 But for in his gamut carp that he can, Bo, Jak wold be 
a jentylman ! 2596 Pathw. to Mus. Aija, It is need- 

full for him that will learne to sing truely, to vnderstanU 
his Scale, or (as they commonly call n) the Gamma vt. 2596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. 1. 71, 1 am past my gamouth long 
agoe. 2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman d'Alf. 11. 94 
Matiy of them could say their Gammoothe . . but knew not 
how to proue a note. 2674 Playford Skill Mus. i. i. 3 I’he 
Gam-ut is drawn upon fourteen Rules and their spaces, and 
doth comprehend alt Notes or Sound.s usual in Mustek. 2782 
Bvrsey Hist. Mus, (2789) II. ii.85 The whole scale was called 
gammut. 2825 Danneley Encyct. Mus. s.v. Camme, This 
amut comprised in all, twenty notes, viz. from G, first line 
ass clef, to the sixth of its double octave, or to the fourth 
space E, treble def. 

3 . Hence in later use : The whole series of notes 
that are recognized by musicians. Sometimes also 
used for : The major diatonic scale, or the ‘ scale * 
recognized by any particular people, or at any 
period. 

2709 Addison Tatler'^o. 157 r 13 They make a greater 
Sound than those who are possessed of the whole Gammut. 
*774 * JoEt- Collier' Trav. 20 She. .screamed. .most 

harmoniously through the whole gamut from n to ^ in- 
clusively. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffb Tiow/. V, There was 

more of the bass than of any other part of the gamut in his 
performance. 2827 Carlyle Misc., Goethe (1869) 183 It was 
chanted through all the notes of the gamut, x&fe Tyndall 
Glac. II. i. 227 This spectrum is to the eye what the gamut 
i-4 to the car. x8d4 TENNYSON Sea-dreams 227 And ever as 
their shrieks Ran highest up the gamut. 

b. The compass or full range of notes which 
a voice or instrument is capable of producing. 

J- Cruso Art of IVarre Dcd., A souldiers Gammaut 
goes larre beyond E-la. 2^ Milton Areop. (Arb.) 50 
The gammuth of every municipal fidlcr. 2825 Danneley 
Encyel. Mus. s.v. Gatnme, At the present day the word 
gamut denotes the compass of sounds for each instrument, 
viz. from the highest to the lowest note. 

4 . transf. and fig. The whole scale, range, or 
compass of a thing. 

2626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 24 Chaungc the Gamulh, 
and say, He is noble, he hath ihcrfore the more obligation 
to be perfect. 2753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty, x\\, 07 7'he 
painter's gamut. 2824 F. Jeffkf.y Ess. Beauty, Eueycl, 
Brit. Suppl. II. 193/1 Various learned treatises upon the 
natural gamut of colours. 2850 Dickens T. Ttvo C///Vx n. 
i, The sounders of tlircc-fourtns of the nolc.s in the whole 
gamut of Crime. 2864 Burton Scot. Abr. III. i. 122 He 
ran oyer the gamut of Batin metre. 2883 Harper's Maff. 
822/a 'J’Jje. ..Mocks were running .. up and down the gamut 
from Si to $700 a share. 

6. Cojnb., as f gamut-string (sec quot.). 

2674 Playford Skill M us.w.^i The Bass- Viol.. is usually 
strung with six strings., the fifth, the Tenor, or Gam-ui 
String. 

Gamy (gr'’mi), a. Also 9 gamoy. [f. G.tME 

1 . Abounding in game. Of a sportsman : Bent 
upon game, 

1^8 Blaekw. Ma^. LXI V. 270 The keen sportsman . . wHI 
fmd abundant pastime and recreation in so gamy a land as 
this. 1863 Pilp’. over Prairies 1. 14 An individual, .whose 
..neather.staincd red coat, and gamy cast of cj’c, seemed 


to bespeak a huntsman. 2892 Field 20 Dec. 883/3 Any 
gamey or rabbity district. • . 

2 . Spirited, plucky : showing fight to the last, 
2844 Dickens Mart. Chtiz. .xi, ‘Well. .wot if lam [shot]; 

there's something gamey in it, young ladie.-;, ain’t there?' 
2867 F. H. Budlow Fleeing to Tarshish 242 Mounted on 
a gamy thoroughbred. 2881 Century Mag. XXIII. 45/1, 
I crept out of the fortress with half a dozen stalwart and. 
gamy U. S. regulars at my heels. 2883 Ibid. XXVI. 383/2 
'J'he artificial fly alone should be used to lure the gamy bob. 

3 . Having the flavour of game that has been 
kept till it is ‘ high 

2863 W. C. Baldwin A fr. Huntingz^i Nothing approaches 
the parts most relished by the native.s in richne.ss of flavour 
and racy, gamey taste. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. xi, 'I’he 
haunch of mutton vapour-bath having received a gamey in- 
fusion. x88^ R. Walker E'iz’e Threes 59 The latter la 
kangaroo] being rather gamey, the effects were counteract^ 
by having a pocket full of orange blossom. 
fi^. 28.. Boweli. FitzAdanis Story Poet, ^\^cs. 1S90 
IV. 225 His language, wherethrough ran The gamy flavor of 
the bookless man. 

Gan (gjsn). slang. [Perh. connected with 
Gane V.) or possibly a. Welsh genen, Cornish 
ganatt, mouth,] The mouth. 

2567 Harman Caveat (1869) 82 Gan, a mouth. 2609 
Dekkcr Lanthorne <$• Candle-lt. C j b, Thou shall pek my 
lere In thy Gan. 26^1 Bfome yoviall Crew n, Wks. 1B73 
III. 391 This Bowse is better then Rum-bowse, It sets the 
Gan a gigling. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezo, Gan, 
a Mouth, the Bipps. xyzs in Hezu Cant. Diet. 2785 

in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, s.v. 

Gan, erron. form of can in to can thanks (see 

Gan, pa. t. of Gin ; obs. infin. of Go. 
Ganand, var. Gainand, GANCiNCr 

Ganate, obs. form of Gannet. 

Ganat(te, obs. form of Gnat. 
tGanch, sh. Ohs, In 7-9 gaunch. [related 
to Ganch V. (F. gauche in the original of quot. 
1718.)] 

1 . The apparatus employed in the execution of 
criminals by ganching ; the punishment itself. 

2625-6 PuRCHAS Pilpcrims ii, 2623 By reason of that tor- 
ment hee died presently upon the Gaunch, 1686 J. Sottt 
Chr. Life (2747) HI. 91 Scorch their tender Parts with Fires, 
and rake their Bowels with Spikes and Gaunches. 27x8 
OzELL ir, Tourtuf art's Voy. I. 72 The Gaunch is a s>oti of 
Estrapade, usually set up at the City-gales. 'I’he Execu- 
tioner lifts up the Criminal by means of a pully,and then 
letting go ilie rope, down falls the wretch among a parcel 
of great iron flesh-hooks, a 2783 H. Brooke Foot o/Qttal. 
(1792) V. 254, 1 would rather sutler the gaunch than 

2 . A gash or wound made by a boar’s tusk. (Cf. 
Ganch v. 2.) arch. 

2818 Scott Br. Lamm, ix, I have heard my father say., 
that a wild boar’.s gaunch is more easily healed than a liurt 
from ihe deer’s horn. 

i- Gaucli, V. Ohs. Also 7.-8 gBuneb, 7 gansh. 
[ad. F. ^gancher (in pa. pple. ganthi * Let foU (as 
in a strappado) on sharp stakes pointed with yron, 
and thereon languishing vntill he dye,* Cotgr.) ad. 
It. *ganciare, f. gancio hook = Sp. gancho^ 

1 . irans. To impale (a person) upon sharp hooks 
or slakes as a mode of execution. 

2625 G. Sandvs Trav, i, 66 The offending woman they 
drowne, and the man they gansh. 2655 Massacres 
Piedmont- 35 'J’hey gaunched many . . after the^ Turkish 
manner. x6^ Drvden Don Sebast. iii. ii, Takchimaway; 
ganch him, impale him, rid the world of such a nionsier. 
27x8 OzELL tr. Tournefort's Voy. I. 72 If a^ Cain hapj^ns 
to be taken they give him no quarter , he is cither impal’d or 
gaunch’d. a 1783 H. Brooke Fool of Quat. (1792) IV. oO 
In about five days after, a convict was to be ganched. 

2 , Of a boar: To tear or gash with the tusk (m 
pa. gancked). 

26zx G. Sandys Ovids Met. m. (1626) 50 Fierce Saluage. 
la dog] lately ganthed by a Bore. 1649 G. Daniel 'triw 
arch.. Hen. V, cev, One, ganch’l i' th’ flanke, breakcswiiu 
a Restive Scorne ; And ciapn: his Crest through. *7®^ 
Ainszvorih's Lat. Dht. (Morell) iv, s. v. Adonis, Being 
gaunched by a boar's tusks, he died in the bloom of hw 
youth. 

Hence i* Gamching vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2614 \y. Davies Trav. etc. B iij b, 'J heir ganshing is 
after this^ manner: He sitteth vpon a wall, ^ing five 
fadonics high . .right vnder the place where he mis, is ft strong 
Iron hooke fastned, being very sharpe ; then Is he ihrustotj 
the wall vpon this hooke with some part of his body, an^ 
there he hangeth sometimes two or three daics before he 
dieth. i6ax G. Sandys Ovid's Met. viii. (1626) *5° 
dogs he [a boar] wounds with ganching blowcs. J683 »n 
Phil. Trans. XIV. 443 For any hainous crime agalnit the 
Government either Gaunching or excoriation, or cutunS 
off the legs and arms. 

Gander (gce*ndaj), sb. Forms: i 
3-4 gandro, 5 gandero, (-dir, -dur), gonder, 0 
gaundro. Sc. ganar, gan(n)er, 9 dial, gannor, 
gonder, 4- gandor. [The orig. stem is perhaps 
*ganron^, the af being a euphonic insertion between 
« and r as in thunder OE. hmor. Outside oj 
English the word is found only in Du., LG. arid 
South Gatx. gander. MLG.^hh;'!?; the other Fcul* 
languages show different formations, ns O.ganser’ 
ich (earlier ^n//jer), ON. Sw. 

Although used as the masc. of Goose (OIL gt^sl—OJeut. 
*gans-) there is some doubt whether it is etymologically 
cognate with that word. WhileAVtw represents an OAn'ot’ 
*fhaus- with fialatal it is pos-siblc tliat t>E. ga»{a)ra 
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may be cognate with Lith. ^hndras stork ; this would imply 
a root beginning with velar ^ 4 -, to which may also be 
referred OE. ganot Gannet, OHG. gana^zp, gan^o (MHG. 
ganzCi nl:^ gem), Du. gent, all meaning ‘gander’. Cf. 
gania, said by Pliny iV./f. x. xxii. 27 to be the Ger. name 
of a small white goose, OF. wild goose, 

Tr.ganfa. wild goose (in the mod. dialects variously used 
for ‘ wild goose ', ‘.black stork and ‘ heron ’J. It has been 
conjectured that gander may have been, originally the 
special name of some kind of water-bird, and that its asso- 
ciation with goose is accidental, perh. arising from the 
alliterative phrase ‘ goose and gander '.J 
1 . The male of the goose. 

c 1000 .^Elfric Grant. (Z.) 307 Anser^ gandra [v. r. 
ganraj. c 1220 Bestiary 392 De coc and te capun je ’(the 
fox) feccheS ofte in 3 e tun, And te gandre and te gos, bi 5 e 
necke and by 3 e nos, haleS is to hire hole, c 1400 M aundev, 
(1839) 216 In theise vyneres ben so many Wylde Gees 

and Gandres. c 1400 Latifranc's Cirurg. 197 Her (leper’s] 
skyn . . wole bicome as it were he skyn of a gandir Jat hise 
feheris weren pilid awey, c 1430 Lydc. HorSy Shepet ^ G. 
(Roxb.) 8 Ghoos ne gander ne grene gosselyng. 1513 
Douglas ^neis vni. xi. 33 The syluer ganer, flyghterand 
wyth lowd skry. 1548 Cranjier Catech. 24 b, These 
papistes..say that thys verse. .is verededbf the gose dnd 
the gaundre. 1630 J. Tavlor (^Vater P.) VertueofTayU 
AVks. n. 126/r Grand Gouernour of Guls, of Geese and 
Ganders. lySd (Anstev] Bath Guide ad fin., Fat be the 
gander that feeds on thy grave. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VI, xi. 1^3 The female hatches her eggs with great a.ssi- 
duity ; while the Gander visits her twice or thrice a day, 
1887 Bowen Virg. Eciog. ix. 36 A cackling gander among 
sweet swans of the stream, 
b. Phrases and proverbs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 68 That goose that 
still about will wander. .Shall home come agayne as wise 
as a gander. <x 1^9 Skelton Image HyPocr. nt Doctour 
Pomaunder As wLse as a gander Wotes not wher to wander, 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 275, L.haue heard,- that as 
deepe drinketh the Goose as the Gander, a 1704 T. Brown 
Netn Maxims Wks. 1720 IV. 123 What is Sawce for a Goose 
is Sawce for a Gander. x88x Saintsbury Dryden v. 102 
But what is sauce for the nineteenth-century goose is surely 
sauce for the seventeenth-century gander. 

• 2 , Jig. A dull or stupid person ; a fool, simpleton. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 20 b. Another for a Gose, that 
graseth upon his ground, tries the lawe so hard, that he 

f roves himself a Gander. 1589 Pappe vj. Hatchet Cijb, 
inding nothing but dung, the gander wisht his goose 
alive. 1630 J. Taywr (Water P.) iVks. n. 161 But prethee 
hold thy prating, witlesse Gander, Shalt neV haue honor to 
become my Pander, 1709 Brit. ApoUoW. No. 49. 2/2 Many 
Women wou’d make meer Ganders of such wise Querists, 
x8x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 216 Perhaps some great 
critical gander will come (lapping and fiourisning out of the 
dock. 

b. sloixg. * A married man 5 in America one not 
living with his wife ; a grass-widower * (Farmer). 

3 . attrib. and Comb.^ as gander-feast y •goosey 
•neck ; gander-gutted adj. 

1586 Warner Alb Eng. nr. xvi. (1589) 66 Their *Gander 
' Feast, what Manlius and Camillas did therein. .1 pretermit. 
X63X Brathwait \VhimzuSi Decoy 28 As one borne to more 
meanes than bralnes, hee behaves himselfc like a very 
*gander-goose. 1837 Haliburton Clocktn. Scr. i. xviif, A real 
*gander-gutted lookin critter, as holler as a bamboo walkin 
cane. 1602 Marston Ant. <5- Mel, t. Wks. 1856 I. 14 A 
•gander neck, A thinne lippe, and a little monkish eye. 

4 . Special comb, (mainly slang) ; gander- 
month, -moon, the month after a wife’s confinement 
(? allusion to the gander’s aimless wandering while 
the goose is sitting) ; gander-mooner, a husband 
during this period ; gander-party U. S. (see 
quot.) ; gander-pull, -pulling U. S., a sport in 
which a horseman riding at full speed tries to clutch 
the greased neck of a live gander suspended by the 
feet and to pull its head off (cf. goose-riding ) ; 
gander’s wool, feathers. Also, in the name of 
a plant, gauder-sourvy-grass. 

X636DEKKER JFond. Kingdomew. C iij, Is’t •Gander moneth 
with him ? a 163* Brome Eng. Moor in. i. Wks. 1873 II. 40 
I’le keep her at the least this Gander moneth. While my fair 
wife lies in, 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), 
Gander Month, that month in which a man’s wife lies in : 
wherefore, during that time, husbands plead a sort of 
indulgence in matters of gallantry. x886 Chesh. Gloss, s.v. 
Gondermtoon, Oh, it’s *gonder moon wi’ ’im ; he ’s lost and 
dusna know what he’.s doin’. 1617 Middletpn & Rowley 
Faire Quarr. iv. iv. 139 Wandering •gander-mooners, Or 
muffled late night-walkers. x866 Biglow P. Introd., 

Poems 1890 II. 106 *Gander-party, a social gathering of 
men only. 1843 Haliburton Attacks II. iv. 58 It puts me 
in mind of ‘ *Gander Pulling ’. (A description follows.] 
1885 Miss Murfree Proph. Gt. Smoky Mount, v. 103 They 
were making ready for the gander-pulling. 1691 Abp. San- 
CROFT Let. in D’Oyly Life H. 12 *Gander-scurvey-grass. 
x6oo Breton PasguiCs I'ooCs-cappeiSjso^sxK) 23 Such bravnes 
belined with *Gander’s wooll. 

Hence Ga*&derism, conduct of or befitting a 
gander ; Ga*nderons a., pertaining to a gander. 
nonce-wds. 

1630 J. T.aylor (Water P.'l Taylor' s-Gocse Wks. 1. 111/2 
The Gander in my face with fury flew ..^ My Horse he 
started, to the ground I went, Dismounted in that (Gande- 
rous) tournament. I should say Dangerous, but sure I 
am That (Sanderous is a Dangerous Anagram. x888 
Blackiv. Mag. Sept. 415 This little piece cf ganderism put 
my gay visitant into excellent good-humour. 

Gander (gremdoi), v. dial. Also gonder, Sc. 
gainder. [f. prec.] 

1 . :«/r. ta. (Seequot.1687.) b. To wander aim- 
lessly, or with a foolish air like that of a gander. 
1687 ^liECE Ct. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., To. go a gandering, 


whilst his Wife lies In, chercher h se diverlir aitleurs [etc.]. 
x822 Hogg Perils of Man III, vii. 202 What are ye 
gaun gaindering about that gate for, as ye didna ken 
whilk end o’ ye were uppermost. 1805 H. Kingsley in 
Macni. Mag. June 131 The deerhounds get between every 
body’s legs.. and gander about idiotically. z886 Chesh. 
Gloss., s.v., Wheer art gonderin to? 

2 . transj. To ramble in talk. 

' 1858 Hughes Scouring White Horse v. 95 ‘ But about 
the sports, William?* *Ees, Sir, I wur gandering sure 
enough said the old man. 1W7 H. Kingsley Silcote of S. 
xlix. 12876) 360 You sit ganderthg in that chair. 1886 
Chesh. Gloss., Gotuler, to ramble in conversation, to be- 
come childish. 

Ga'ndergoose. Obs. . exc. dial. Forms : 6 
gandergose, -gosses, 7 -glass (-grass), 6-9 
-goose (9 gandigoslings). Also 6 kandle- 
gostes, 9 dandy goshen, -goslings. [Of un- 
certain origin. Skinner (1671) suggests Gandeh 
and goss = Gorse, but the proper form df the 
word is doubtful.] The plant Orchis masciila, 
c xsso Lloyd Fretu. Health (Ckipland) Eij a, Anoint the 
eyes that are blearid \v* the ioyce of gandergose or lady 
traces. 1552 Elyot, Orchis . .%Qvsie. call it in English gander- 
goose some raggewoone. 16x3 Dennys Seer. Angling in 
.Arb. Garner 1 . 157 Purple narcissus like the morning rays, 
Pale Gander-glass and azure culverkey.s. Ainsworth's 
Lat. Diet. (Morell) it, *Cynosorckis..sA$xi gander-goose, or 
rag-wort, 1893 Wittsh. Words, Gattdigos/ings, early Purple 
Orchis. Also Dandy-gosUngs. 

Gandir, gandre, obs. forms of Gander. . 
Qandmer, obs. form of Gammer. 

Qandrees, var. Gantrees. 
t Gaaie, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 6 gan. [Perh. related 
to Gane v.] 1 An ugly countenance. 

xs.. ?Dundar Juterl. Droichts 164 Vale to me a mekle 
wyf, A gret ungracious gan. x5oo-2o Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 
56, 1 luif rychi weill 3our graccles gane. 1508 — Flyiing 
167 Thy gane it garris us think that we mon de. Ibid. 190. 
*S *3 Douglas dEneis viii. iv. t8o As to behald bis vgfy 
ene tuane, His terrible vissage, and his grysly gane. 

+ Gane, V> Obs. Forms : a. i gdman, 4-6 gane, 
Sgayne. &. 3goni6n,4~5gone,5goon(?gwon©). 
[OE. gdnian = OH(x. geinSn t—CDTent. *gaijt$Jan ; 
related to the synonymous OE.^/«a« str. vb. = ON. 
glna, and OE. tinian, geonian wk. vb. «OHG. 
gindUy ginin (MHG, ginetty gcncHy mod.Ger. gah^ 
ne-/t)y MDn, getten (in Kilian ghienen), and OSl. 
ziuatly Lith. zin^H. The same root (OAryan *ghei-') 
without the « suffix, has given rise to vbs. of similar 
meaning in most of the European branches of the 
Aryan fomily : cf. OSI. zijatty Lith. zioti, L. hiare, 
ht-sch'e, OHG. gtjhzy gUtty also (with tt/ suffix) 
giwin (MHG. gmen, gewen), Du. geeuwen ; the 
ONorthumbrian giwiga to ask, demand, may cor- 
respond to this. 

The normal ME. form of would yot^gane-n in 

Northern dialects and in other dialects. This agrees 
generally with the recorded distribution of the forms, but 
gatie occurs in Chaucer, The relation of this word to the 
synonymous ME. \ane, ^one (see Yawn r.) is obscuie.] 
inlr. To open the mouth wide, to gape or yawn, 
a, c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Th.) cviii. i (cix. 2] peah pe me .syn- 
fulra, inwitfulra, muSas on ganian (L. os apertufti rx/]. zxoo 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 462/26 Oscitantes, ganiende. c 1386 
Chaucf.r Manciple's ProL 35 See how he ganeth lo this 
dronken wight As though he woldc swolwe vs anonright. 
C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 294 Be not gapynge nor 
ganynge, ne with by mouth to powt. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
149/2 To Gane {A. Qa.ynd),fatisC€re, hiare. 1530PALSCR. 
560/1 He ganeth as he had nat slepte ynoughe. 1570 
Levins Manip. 19/7 To Gane, yane, oscitare. 

fi. c X250 Meid Maregrete xfiii, Ho sei a foul dragun ine 
he hurne glide Berninde ase fur, ant goninde ful wide. 
1390 Gower Conf. II, 263 And tho she gan to ga'«pe and 
gone, And made signes many one. c 2420 Avow. Arih. xii, 
He [the toar] began to romy and rowte And gapes and 
gones, 14.. K/x, 1250 To Satanas cast we hym 

that grymly gwonis \v.r, gronl'^j He schalle hym swolow 
all altoonis, rzaSo Tozvneley Jlfyst. xvil 47 And all nyght 
after grankys and goonys On slepe tyll I be broght. 

Hence + Gaming vbl. sb., gaping or yawning. | 
dooc ,<Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 162/37 Osciiatio, 
ganung. C1440 Promp. Parv, 185/2 Ganynge or ganynge, 
oscitatus. 1483 Cath. Angl. 149/2 A Ganynge, hiatus. 
Gane, var. gone pa. pple. of Go, 

Gane-, obs. form of Gain-. 

+ Ganefisll. Obs. [Of obscure origin : con- 
ceivably a mistake for garrefo/t.'] ==GABFi8n. 

■ x6iz CoTCR., Aiguille . .u Horne-backe, Piper-fish, Gane- 
fish. Atfe, a Hornefish, Honiebeake, 5 nacotfisb,Ganefish, 
Piperfish. 1847-78 Halliwell, Gattefish, a hornbeak. 
Somerset. (Not in any Somersetshire glossary.] 

. Ganer, Ganet(^te, obs, ff. Gakdeb, Gannet. 
.Gan^ (g®u)» (“ senses 1-4 only) 1 

ggng ; (in sense 8) ganne. See also Gokg, and 
for ff, with^-, f-, B-y Yong sb, [O.E, gang, gpng 
str. masc. = OFris. gong, gtmgy OS. gang (Du. 
gaxig), OHG. gang (MHG., mod.G. gang), ON. 
gang-r (Da. gang, Sw. gang)y GoXh gagg-s :-OTeut. 
*ga^go-Zy noun of action related to *ga^gan Gang z/.l, 
logo. Cf.the cognateON.^/(^wk.fem., walking, 
course, pL, a passage, lobby (from which 
some of the Eng, senses may possibly be derived).J 
I. Action or mode of going ; way, passage. 

+ 1 . pU Steps, goings, joumeyings. (OE. only.) 

r82S l^esp. Psalter xvi(i). s Gcfreme gongas [L.irrxx;/x] 


mine in stigum 3 inum. r-zooo Sax. Leechd. L 76 Gif mon 
on mycelre rade, ©hhe on miclum gangum w’eorde geteorad, 
+ 2 . The power of going, ability to walk about. . 
Beowulf 968 Ic bine ne mihte, ha metod nolde, ganges ge- 
twaman. a ssg< Cott. Horn. 229 He forjiaf blinde manne 
jeseohoe, and haUen and lamen richte gang, a 1225 Leg. 
/Cath, 500 Earen buten heninge, honden buien felunge, let 
buten a jonge. a i^oo Cursor M. 24000 O wijttes all me 
wantid might, Gang, and steyuen, and tung, and sight, All 
failled me pat tide. 

+ b. Manner of going, gait or carriage. Obs. 
a; Z300 Cursor M, :tZs \6 Lucheri has don me scrud Me- 
self, and here my bodi prud In gang, in chere, in contenance. 
a X327 in Ret. Ant. 1 . 124 Nou nabbe y nout that 3ong That 
speche ne that song. 1606 Holland Sueton. 155 Some 
special one, whose gesture habitt and gang [L. incessuin’\ 
hee might .. imitate. 1626 W. Sclater. £A-/ax. 2 Thess. 
(1629) iil 9 Casually .. may .. children sometimes [fidl] on 
fathers gestures, organge of body, 
t c. The act of walking. Cbs, 

• 1500-20 Dunbar Poems li. 23 His gang garris all jour 
chalmeris schog. 

\^.Jig. Currency (of money; cf. ON. gang- 
silfr. current coin). Obs. 

148S Sc. Acts yas. IV (1814) II. 208/2 pe said penny of 
gold to haue course & gang for xxx. he saidis grotis. 
t 3 . A journey; sometimes with definition of 
extent, as a dafs gang. Obs. 

£■950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke ii. 44 Cuomon geong dages 
[L. iter diet', <^975 Kush 7 V. gonga dajges], czo2o RuleSt. 
Benet (Logeman) 86 pa pa on gange synd asende [L. gui 
in itinere sunt dirccit]. c 1200 Okmin 8909 Fcrrdenn towarrd 
Nazarash An dajjess gang till efenn. ^1205 Lay. i298peonne 
he ferden forS wel fcole dawen jon^. aizzs Leg. Kaih. 
2502 From heonne as ha dcide, twenti dahene jong. a 1300 
Cursor M, 5983 Thre dais gang, na mare ne less, We must 
weind in to wildirness. 

+ b. A travelling or resorting. Obs. 

1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (1647) 84 By reason of a gang of 
silly women with child lo the Image ofour Lady ofSteining 
..to which they did trot with many rich offerings. 

4 . A way, road, or passage. Now dial, 

(With quot. 1882 cf. ON. gfug^ neut.-pl. a passage, lobby.) 
C950 Lttuiisf Gosp. Mark i. 3 Rebta doeS stiga vel 
geongashis[co7S./?wx^ii'.gongas]. gjiBlicki. Hom.zog^a. 
men pe beam habban..him ttecean Iife.s weg & rihtne gang 
to heofonum. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Gang, a term 
synonymous with road, often used with a specific or descrip- 
tive prefix, as Bygang, Crossgang, Downgang, Ontgang, 
Uf’gang, 1876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., Gang, division of a 
mine, .a continuous succession of galleries or gangs. Ibid., 
Gang, a path ; also, a narrow way of any kind. x88z Lane. 
Gloss., Gang, a lobby in a farm-house, 
f D. The course of a stream. Obs, 

C893 K. iELFRftD Oros. 11. iv. | 6 On itere ea gong. ^ 1467 
Acta Audit, (1839) 8/1 pe actiounc.-anentheabstractioune 
of he water of Northesk fra he aid gang. Similarly in 1493 
Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) 307. 

c. A walk or pasture for cattle ; also, the right 
of pasturing, , 5 “^. and north, dial. 

X808-80 Jamieson, The hailt gang, the whole extent of 
pasture. A fine gang, an excellent pasture. 1820 Scott 
Monast, xvlii, ‘Ine gang of two cows and a palfrey on our 
Lady’s meadow answered his brother officer. 

1 0. A step or rung of a ladder. Obs. 

1688 R. ’Uni.vi?. Armoury nr, 327/1 The Roofe Ladder . . 
is usually made with broad Ganges to go into the higher 
storyes. 

6. dial. A turn or spell at any work or exercise ; 
see Go sb. [Cf. Du. gang (obs.), Da. gang, S\v. 
gang, a time, occasion.J 

1879 Cuvtbld. Gloss., Gang, turn to play. * It’s thy gang 
noo,* 


7 . Sc. The quantity or amount usually carried at 
one time (cf. Gait sb^ and Du. cen gang water , 
Ger. ein gang zoasser, two pailfuls). 

1S90 in R. Chambers Domestic Ann. (1858) I, 201 note, 
John Borthwick, baxter, to gel four boins of beer, with four 
gang of ale, and to furnish bread. 1808-25 Jamieson s.v., 
A gang of peats, the quantity brought by a number of 
ponies at each trip (Shetland). 1827 Pollok Let. in Life 
1x841) 357 The said servant shall, at each returning gang of 
milk, churn one of the churns. 1858 Ramsay Remin. Ser. i. 
(i860) 50 They've drucken sax gang o’ waiter. 

^ The OE. gang, ggngy privy, appears in later 
Eng. only as Gong, q.v. 

II. A set of things or persons. 

8 . A set of articles such as are usually taken 
together. 

So Ger. gang', applied, e.g. to a set of cart-wheels, of 
horseshoes, etc. 

c X340 Durh. MS. Aim. Roll, v ganges de feleis. X39S-6 
Ibid., j gange del spaks. 2453-4 MU. Host ill. Roll, Durham, 
iij gang et di . . de felys pro rotis inde fiendis. iij gang del 
spekys. i«8 Wills ff Inv.N. C.(Surteesi835)i62Twoogang 
ofwayne lellov/es w** headesand moldeburdes. xc^Extracis 
Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 38 The gang of., horss schone. 
X670 Narborouch yml. in Acc. Sev. LaU Voy. i. (1694' 28 
The main Mast rriust be unrig’d, and a new gang of shrouds 
fitted. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 29 Gang, a row cr s«, 

V. g. of teeth or the like. It is in this sense a 

all over England. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. roundJI 

I had fitted her with a gang of oar.«, and I’PJ” 

gave tvay after the rate of 3 knots. igg6 JSIrs. Ola^e 

Cookery vi. loi Boil a gang of calfs-fcet to a strong j > • 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay iii, Didn't 

white hammock-cloths fore and aft. 1886 

4 Sept. 8/3 Beast feet from icd. to is. per gang of fou^ 

b. csp. A set of tools or implements so arranged 
as to work simultaneously. ^ 

1806 A. Younc d^/c. (> 8 > 3 ) I- 

uses a gang of extremely light harrows. 1S7* Kmciit ^rrA 
rl/er/i I. 940/2 Gangs of plows have been arranged for « oil- 
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by attaching a number of plow's to a bar at proper distances, 
1883 Harper's Mat;. Nov. 824/2 A ‘gang as a set of saws 
is called, .arranged at different intervals. 

9. A company of workmen. 

This and the following senses appear to be peculiar to 
Eng.; theON. etc., have often been com- 

pared, but in these compounds means not ‘gang*, 
but the act of going about. It would appear that in nautical 
use the W'ord meaning ‘ set of things ' (sense 8) w-as extended . 
to the sense ‘ set of persons ‘ crew which had earlier been 
expressed by the cognate and like-sounding Ginc. 

1627 Capt. -Smith SeamaiCs Grant, vi. 27 Man the Boat 
Is to put a Gang of men, which is company into her, they 
are commonly called the Coxswaine Gang. 1668 Pepys 
Diary (18771 V. 159 Home to dinner with my gang of 
clerks. ax700 B. E. Cn/i/. a Society of 

Porters under a Regulation. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
S.V., In Sea-Affairs, Gangs are the several Companies of 
Mariners belonging to aShip[etc.]. 1775 RoMANS-F/cW^^iiBa 
Hogshead staves of white oak are made by what are called 
gangs of people; a stave making gang consists of five persons, 
x8i2>x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art\. 185 A gang, con- 
sisting of 6 persons, will make 20,000 bricks in the course of a 
week. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Rcsid. in Georgia 25 There are 
here a gang of coopers. xSpt Law Times Rep. LXV, S77/r 
He was unloading four ships, each with a gang of four men. 
b. A company of slaves or prisoners. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 83 A gang of Maroon 
slaves, suddenly broke loose from thehouse of bondage. 1832 
Ht. ftlARTiKEAU Demcrara i. 7 The second gang consisted 
of young boys and girls. 1883 Ouida IPanda 1. 13 Now and 
then a gang of such captives would go by on foot and 
chained. 

10. Any band or company of persons who go 
about together or act in concert (chiefly in a bad 
or depreciatory sense, and in mod. usage mainly 
associated with criminal societies). 

1632 in Crt. <5- Times C/ias. I 11848) 11. 197 Nutt the 
pirate, .with all his gang of varlets. 1677 R. Cary Palzot. 
Chron. 11. i, xiii. 126, 1 have a question to mo\'e on the 
behalf of the Gang of Chronographers. X70X Lend. Gaz. 
No. 3755^8 Supposed to be concerned with a Gang of 
House-breakers. 1782 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Odes io R.A.'s 
xi. Wks. 1812 I. 38 And as a gang of thieves a bustle make 
With greater case, your purse to take, x84«> Macaulay 
Ilisi. Eng. iv. 1. 505 Disgusted his friends by joining what 
was then generally considered as a gang of crazj* heretics. 
1883 Law Times LXXV. X30/2 The breaking up of gangs 
of criminals through the operation of long terms of penal 
servitude. 

b. To he of a gang : to belong to the same society, 
to have the same interests. 

The resemblance between this and OF, eslrc a une gaaigne^ 
to be member of a company, is probably accidental. 

1669 Pepys Diaty \ Mar., This company, both the ladies 
and all, are of a gang. x68x Trial S, ColUdge 24 Here are 
several of them my Lord, they are all of a gang, Mr, Scry, 
yefferies. Not of your gang, Mr. Colledge. 

11. U^S. A collection or herd of animals of the 
same species, esp. of elk or buffalo. + Also, a pack 
of dogs. 

X740 Hist, yamaica vil. 183 None shall hunt any Gang 
of Dogs within four miles of any crawl or Settlement. 1807 
P. Gass ymt. yj This day we saw several gangs, or herds, 
of buffaloe on the sides of the hills.^ 1882 Standard to Feb. 
g/3 It might puzzle, .to.. tell what is the precise difference 
in the vocabulary of the hunter between a ‘herd* and a 
‘gang’ of elk. 

III. 12. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 8 b, denoting 
implements worked in ga7ig-C7iUivalo)\ -drills 
^edgir,’loomy-plough^ -press, -ptiuchi-saw \ (senses 
9 > 10 ) gang-driver, -leader, -man, -inasCer, -robber, 
-robbery, -system, -work. Also gang-boose (see 
quot.) ; gang-mill, a saw-mill in which gang-saws 
are used; gang-rider (see quot.); gang-road 
{local), a road between a harbour and the buildings. 

X847 Halluvell, *Gang-hoose, the narrow passage from a 
cow-house to the barn. North. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Gang- 
boose. 1874 Kkight Diet. Mech. I. 940/2 •Gang.cultivator. 
1884 ibid. IV. 374 *Gang-drill. 1864 Kikcsley Roju. 4- 
Tent. if. (1875) 19 Left their slaves to the tender mercy of. . 
stewards and •gang-drivers. 1879 Lumberman's Gaz. 15 
Oct., The roller edger, now almost wholly superseded by 
the *ganj: or parallel edger. x88o Northwest. Lumbennait 
24 Jan., The mill will be equipped throughout with .. gang 
edgers. x^ltSfP^ctaior 21 Jan. 64 It is not open to him to 
make an outsider or new comer *gangleadcr out of his turn. 
1876 L. P. Brockctt Silh’industry xvii. 99 Ribbons are 
usually woven on •gang-looms. 1896 Current Hist. 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) VI. 937 The following d.ay four •gang-men 
were killed nc.ar Dalijal. 1854 Roger.s 6 Cent. IRorp ^ 
Wages II. 511 His young children .. taken from him and 
put under the care of a •gangmastcr. 1893 IFestin. Gaz. 

1 Feb. a^i His place is . . between the official leaders of his 
party and the mass of those whose appointed generals they 
arc, and not their gang-masters, X870 Lumberman's Gaz. 
15 OcL, David Fo.x of Bay City.. put in the first *gang.mili 
upon the Saginaw river. xSsSOLMSTEo.S'/at/r.y/a/rxg.lsow 
wheat and guano together, and plow them in with a ’gang- 
plow. 1894 Times (weekly ed.) e Feb, 89/3 A man with two 
yoke of o.scn and a gang.plough breaks up a quarter section 
4160 acres) during five spring and summer months. 1884 
Ksight Diet. Mech. IV. 375 ^Gang-press. 1874 Ibid. L 
941/4 *Gang‘Punck. 1889 Century Did., *Gang-rider^ one 
M'ho rides on mine-cars or trams. 1840 Evid. 'Hull Docks 
Cemm.'yi There is no auay room except the ‘gang road 
along there. X89S Sir W. Hunter Old Missionary iv. 107 
Two fraternities of ‘gang.robbers. 1831 Edin. Rev. Llll. 
450 'Ibose who have merely heard or read wliat ‘gang- 
robbery iv 1887 Spectator 19 Mar. 3S3/2 I'hai earliest, 
safest, and most profitable of all forms of crime,— violent 
g.Tng.robberj*. 1873 J. Kicimkos D'oed-working Facten^'er 
127 To manufacture thin l>oards cheaply, t!»e *gang saw 
must be used. 1077 I. itmbermnn's Gas. 6 Dec, 362 Tlie 
‘gang-saw*, a congregation of taw-s hung together In a frame 


or sash. x8^i Fail MdllG. 12 Dec. 7/1 They are the out- 
come of division of labour; the}’ are largely the result of 
the **gang system \ 189$ Wesim, Gaz. 30 Sept. 5/1 Almost 
more important than the question of svages is the question 
of the organisation of •gang svork. 

Fishing. ? —GAXGiKGvbl. sb.^ 

X883 [see Ganging vbl.sb.^}. 

Gajig, ^•^Obs.exc.Se. and dial. Forms: a.i gon- 
gan, Norikufnb. ©eonga, 3 3 eonge, 5 oiige, gonge, 
4 gong, /3. I gaTigan, 3 gangen((?r/«.ganngeiiii), 
4 gange (^SV. pple. ganand), 3 - gang (9 Sc. and 
dial, gan, geyng). [Common Teutonic : OE. 
gangan, gpngan - 0Fns.gtinga,0S.ga7tgan (MDn. 
gangcft), OliG.ga77ga7i QdHG.gaf/gcft), 0N.ga7t£a 
{S\y.gunga,'D:i.gat7ge ohs.),Goih.gagga77:—OlL€iit. 
*gat/ga7t. In ME. no traces remain of the pa. t. 
(OK. geo7ig, gzeng, ga77g, OFris, geng, ging, OS, 
ge7tg, OHG. giattg, gieiig, ON. gekk OTeut. 
*g^g^t/g‘) or of the pa. pple. (OE. gega7tge7i, etc.). 
The use of the verb is also greatly restricted in 
favour of Go, OE. gdn, which finally supplanted 
gang exc. in the northern dialects. The same 
tendency appears in most of the cognate languages ; 
thus Du. gaan (pa. t. ging, pa. pple. gegaan), G. 
gehett (gii 2 g, gega77ge7t),Sw.gd (giek,gdlir, Da.^a 
(^'^1 gtta^l), but Icel. gaitga (rarely gd from Da.). 
Gang, however, survives to some extent in various 
G. dialects and in Fris. The OTeut. gaijgan is 
prob. related to Lith. Ict7giu I stride, go, Skr. 
jdhghd the lower part of the leg, from the root 
"^ghoijgh-, *gheygh-. For the relation between this 
and Go, see the latter. 

In Sc. gang is now used chiefly In the inf. and pres, tense, 
while gw furnishes the pa. t. t^aed) and the pa. pple.} 

1. inir. To walk, go. (Chiefly ///.) 

a. Bcoiouiy 711 pa com of more .. Grendel gongan. 
C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xiv. 4a ArisaS g$ we vel wutun 
Seonga. c 1203 Lay. 27764 Walwain gon 3eonge ^eond J>at 
wal muchele, c X300 Has>elok 843 Betcre is pat pu benne 
gonge, pan pu here dwelle longe. c 1340 Cursor M. 13267 
(TrirL) Ihesu poujt hit was ful longe Wipouten felowsnipe 
to gonge. 

p. Beowulf 3x4 Pset bie him to mihton jegnum gangan. 
971 Blickl, Horn. 123 pu sccalt on eorpan gangan. c 1200 
Ormin 12855 He pjBT pe Lafcrrd Crist Sahh ganngenn & 
nohht stanndenn. £1300 Havclck 370 Til pat he koupen 
speken wit tunge, Speken and gangen, on horse riden. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Cons. 1396 By pis way byhoves us al 
gang, Bot be we war we ga noght wrang. X377 Lancl. 
P. Pi. B. xrv. i6i And 311 is wynter for hem worse.. for 
wete-shodde thei gange. CX460 TosvneUy Myst, vi 87 
Dens. The day spr>*ngis; now leit me go. Jacob. Nay, 
nay, I will not so, Bot thou blys me or thou gang. 15^9 
Cotnpl. Seoit. v. 34 Quhen ve ar tint to gang on cure feit, 
ve ar solist to setk horse to ryde. 2638 Penit. Con/, v, {1657) 
77 But you whose sins arc of a deeper grain . . gang ye on 
pilgrimage to Rome. X7xa Arbutmnot yohn Bull 111. iii, 

‘ I do not care for your flaunting beaus, that gang with tbeir 
breasts open.* Burns Txtw Fogs 22 Some place far 

abroad. Where sailors gang to fish for Cod. x866 G. Chatt 
Poetns 87 The bairns was put to wark as senn as they could 
gan. x886 Hall Caine Son 0/ Hagar i. iv, I roust gang 
away at once. 

b, quasi-/;*a«r. (Cf, Go.) 

c 1375 .SV, Leg. Saints, yacohus wi«or 803 pane tytus bad 
hyme gange his way. <^1470 Henry Wallace 1. 250 Thai 
left him swa, and furth thar gait can gang. 2508 Dunbar 
Poems^ V. 29 Out of hevin the hie gait cought {B. comh) 
the wif gang. X637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. il i, False 
gelden, gang thy gait. 1822 Scott Pirate v. Put up your 
pipes, and gang your gait. 2893 Norlhumbld. Gloss, s. v., 

* Gan yor aan gait % go your own way. 

c, = Go in transferred or fig-, senses, rare. 

2595 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 220 To reull the 

saidis lua knockis, and to cause thame gang and strik the 
houris richtlie bayth nicht and day, 2603 Owen Pembrokesh. 
(2891) 269 Fowlingc also claimeth a place with the pleasures 
of this Countrey ,, yt shall gang amonge them and truelyc 
not vnworthylye. 2826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 2855 
1. 282 Ane o' the bawbees o’ an obsolete sort, that wadna 
gang nowadays. 

2. In Phrases. (Cf. Go.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 20898 Scohad conceiucd of hir husband. 
Sex monct nu wit child gangand. jio^Piiilotusxxvix, Je sail 
weir. .Jour Myssell quben 50 gang to gait. 1768 RossHele- 
store II. 74 She sa>’s, my heart is like to gang awa’, An' I 
maun y'en sit down, or else 111 fa*. Ibid. 85 For it ungangs 
me fair, gin at the last To gang together binna found the 
best, ■ 2785 Burns To a Mouse, The best laid schemes o’ mice 
an’ men Gang afi a-glcy. 2893 Nortkumhld, Gloss, s. v., 

‘ To gan wi' ' is to make away with. 

3. In phraseological Combs, employed substan- 
tively or aCtribxitivcly, as the gang-bye, the go-by, 
the action of passing one withonl notice; gang- 
ihere-<nit, homeless, vagabond (cf. mn there-out). 

1825 Scott Gt/y M. i, I darena for niy life open the door 
to ony of your gang-therc-out sort o’ bodies. 2828 — Rob 
Roy xxiii, We gang-lhcrc-out Hieland bodies are an un- 
chancy generation. — Br. Lamm, xxv, Mercy on me that 
I suld live in roy aifld days to gic the gang-bye to the very 
writer. 

Gang (grcrj), [f. Gang sb/ 9.] 

L trnns. To arrange in a gang ; also Togangoitt\ 
to arrange in companies. 

2856 Olaisted Slsyc States 234 The>' were worked, white 
and black slaves, criminal and bonded servants, ail ganged 
^geilicr.^ 2885 St. ^ames'ssCaz. 28 July E/i Afier the 
Penjdeh incidciu about two thousand men were ganged out 
to strengthen the works. 


2. ittlr. To gang hi : to come in a gang. 
xSgr hliss Willard in Voice {N.Y.) 12 Nov., The dozen 
or fifteen barefooted urchins W’ho m the later summer 
season ganged in from the river side and prairie, 

Gangan (gK'qg^m). Also gang-gang. [Native 
■word.] An Australian cockatoo 'see quot. i S 98 ]. 

28« Sturt 2 Exped, S. Australia I.'lntrod.^B Upon 
the branches . . the gangan, and various kinds of pigeons' 
were feeding. 2898 Morris Austral Eng., Gnng.garg, 
or Gan-gan, the aboriginal word for the bird Callocepkalon 
galeainm .so called from its note; a kind of cockatoo, 
grey with a red head, called also Ganggang Cockatoo. 
Gangand, obs. form of Ganging///, a. 
Gangar, obs. form of Ganger. 

II Ga'ngart. Min. rare. [a. G.gangaii, i.gang 
vein, lode art kind.] =Gangue. 

. 2821 Pinkerton Petral. I, Introd. 33 He who cannot 
distinguish gems without being informed of their countries, 
sites, and ^ngarts. Ibid. I.- 560 The usual gangan of 
diamonds, .is a ferruginous pudding-stone. 

Ga'ng-board, Chiefly Naut. [f. Gang 

1. (See quot. 1850 , and cf. Gancvtay 3 .) 

274B Smollett Rod. Rand. xxiv. {1804) 364 Some of the 
company, .stood upon the gang-boards to see us enter. 
xSop Naval Chron. XXL 299 There were also some empty 
casks placed under the gang-board, c 2850 Rydim. Navig. 
(Weale) 120 Ganghoards, naiTOW platforms witbinrfhe sides, 
next the gunwales, which connect the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle. Each i.s composed of three or four deals fayed and 
bolted together edgewise. 286710 Sailor s\Vord-lk. 

2. A plank, usually with cleats or steps nailed on 
it, for walking upon, esp. into or out of a boat. 

x’j’]’] Cook's 2nd. Voy. II. nt. iv. 47 As we were pultingoff 
the boat, they laid hold of the gang-board, and unhooked it 
off the boat’s stem. 2803 Wellington in Gurw.Drr/. (1837) 
1. 488 The gang boards are then laid across the endsof the 
chesses on each edge of the bridge. 2840 Marrvat Poor 
jack xiv. They threw out their gang-board. 2887 Poor 
Nellie (x88B) 34 You must climb up from the punt or walk 
along the gangboard by yourself. 

3. A plank along, the bottom of a racing-boat. 
2857 P. CoLQUHOUN CovtP. Oarsman's Guide 29 A back- 
bone is the modern substitute for the gang board which 
20 years ago ran down an eightfromtheafier tothe for^vaid 
thwart, to stiffen the boat and for the crew to walk along. 

4. ‘The boards ending the hammock-nettings at 
either side of the entrance from the accommodation- 
ladder to the deck’ {Cent. Viet.). 

.Ga'ztg'-cask. Mmi. [f. Gang j5.i + Cask.] 

A water-cask used on board ships (see quots.). 

2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 269 On the edges of the 
wnoe. .1 put a gan^ cask, with which the owner paddltd 
into a fresh water river. X867 Smyth Sailods Wonbek., 
Gang-casks, small barrels used for bringing water on board 
in boats.. usually containing 32 gallons. 3882 Cassell 
Breaker. Tlie gang cask, .contains the drinking water for 
the ship’s company. 

Ga’ug-days* Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Gang sb^ + 
Dai* ; so called from the procesrions held on these 
da}'s. ON. gattgdagar, OSw'. gattgdagkar are peih. 
from OE.] The three days preceding Ascension- 
day or Holy Thursday; also called Rogation-daj’s. 
'892 O. E, Chron. (Earle) 88 J>y ilcan geare ofer Eastron 
ymbe gan^ da;^as okhe ser. a 2225 Ancr. R. 412 Uri^wes 
and vimbndawcs and 3oing dawes [so MS. Nero\ fxtus 
5ongdabes; Chop, ^eoneda^es ; Corpus otwiVj] and uigiles. 
CX290 S. Eng, Leg. I. 441/359 In a time at|>e gang- 
dawes [v.r. roueisouns} : ji's nolle man al-so prechcoe 
a day* at Oxenford. 2469 Househ. Onl. (1790) 10* Item, 
Beves..by the yere, vii weekes rebated for Lent and gang 
daies, 410. 2572 Grindal Articles Bijb, Whether .. the 
parson, vicar[etc.]. .in thedayesof the Rogations, commonly 
called the gang dayes, walke the accustomed bound^f 
your Parish. 2634 Canne Necess. (1849) 123 The 

observation of Gangdays, or rogation week, is wholly popish- 
289s J. Brown Pilgr. Fathers I. 38 The perambulation of 
the parish bounds m cross-week or gang-days. 

Gauge v. [Of obscure origin ; deriva- 

tion from F. game braid, has been conjectured.] 

1. /ram. To protect (a fish-hook, part of a fish- 
ing-line) with fine wbe. 

. x86i Couai Jirit. Fishes I. 3S Tlic line, .wa-: armed eras 
a fisherman, .would say was ganged with flexible bra-ss 'vire 
twisted regularly and firmly round it. 2880 W. Connoall 
Gloss, s. V., To gange a hook is to cover it with fine brass 
or copper wire, to prevent its being bitten off bj* the fish- 

2. ‘ To fasten (a fish-hook) to the end of a section 
of line called \)l{q gattgietg' {Cettt- Viet.). 

Gange, obs. form of Gang sh. and v.^ 
t Gan^ean, a. Obs. rare-**. [? f. Sp.gtitfga 
the pin-tailed grouse -e.\.n.] (See quot. 1623 .) 

2623 CocKCRAM, Gangean colour, diuers colours it* 
togeiner, as in a Mallard or Pigeon’s necke. 2662 in I 
cham Compi. Gent. icd. 3) 155 [printed gangran]. 

Gang’er (g^c’g^r), sb.^ Obs. cxc. dial, and arch. 
Also 5 gangar, 9 ganner. [f. Gang . 

Cf. Du. ganger, G. ganger. 

OE. ^gangers (Somner) is not authenticated.! 

1. One who goes or travels on foot. 

Rolf the Ganger, a modem rendering of ON. 
llrtflfr (where riic genit. of gangn : sec Cang^ 

the dc.sj^alion of a Norseman who has been from a ven 
earlj’ period conjecturally identified (but erroneously)'*'”* 
the ‘ Rollo ’ or * Rou ' of Norman history. 

2424 Se. Acts yas. I (1814) II. 6/2 That tlmr be ordanjt 
hostilaris and rescttls haifande st.ahillis and chawmcris 10 
ridaris and gang-iris. 2852 Miss Vongc Carney 
J. 5 Rolf, c-ilfcd the ganger or walker, as tradition rejai . , 
because his stature was so gigantic. .he always fougnt o. 
foot. xS., Frouoe in Skelton Suimn. ^ Wint. Balnuf 
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ivhaj>ple (1807) II. 215 Long ages now.benealh the soil The 
ganger has been lying. 

b. phr. comers ami gangers (see qnot.). 
ex4oo Maundev. (Roxb.)xxx. 136 Prestre lohn base ilk 
a day in his courte etand ma ban xxx"* of folke, withouten 
commers and gangers. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘ Gangers 
and comers people in and out ; visitors. 

• 2 . A fast-going horse. 

0 ^. gangarii Da. steed, palfrey, common inmedi- 

asval romances and ballads, were prob. suggested by med.L. 
gradarius ox ambulator {y.i. OF. cheval ambUut^ zx\^ thus 
different in origin and meaning. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, It's a weel-kend ganger; they 
ca’ it Souple Tam. a 1825 Fokby Voc., E. Anglia, Ganger, 
a goer, a speedy horse. x868 .\tkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Ganger, a goer, usually, if not exclusively, applied to a 
horse. 

3 . Comb., as ganger-before, -between. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 149/2 A Ganger be.twene, mediator, 
-trix. XS95 Duncan (E.D.S.) 

a ganger before, a convoyer. 

Ganger (gze-qsi), sh:- [f.GANo j^.ort^.2 + -er^.] 

An overseer in charge of a gang of workmen. 

1849 Alb. Smith Potileton Leg. 15 His companion., was 
known in the village as ‘The Ganger ’..a sort of sub-con- 
tractor for the works, .collecting his own men and paying 
them. 1B60 Artist ^ 278 The man was a ganger, 

as it is termed in the technical phraseology, a sort of serjeant 
of the working army, i860 W. H. Russell Diary in India. 
II. xxi. 409 A ganger, or head nav%'y is placed over 
hundreds of men. X894 Times s Feb. 3/2 A man named 
Eames acted as foreman or ganger, on board the Crowaiti, 
in the interests of the stevedores. 

appositive. x886 Daily Nezvs a8 Dec. 7/2 J. K., aganger 
platelayer, deposed to finding the deceased’s body. 

Ganger (gK'iJS-i), Mint. [? Short form of 
Fokegangeb.] (See qnot. 1882.) 

cx 85 o H. Stuart Sea7nan'5 Catech. 55 The upper ends 
are then ready for shackling to the ganger. xSSa Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 162 A ganger, two or more lengths of 
chain cable shackled to the sheet anchor. It enables part 
of the sheet cable always to remain bent, 
t Ga*nffer, U. Obs. [back-formation from Gan- 
grene, innuenced by Canker : cf.^ It. gangrire to 
gangrene (Florio) ; also * Ganger, a canker, fester, 
venom’ {Surrey Provincialisms, E.D.S.).] intr. 
To gangrene, mortify. 

X685 M'Alpie in Harp of Renfrew, Ser. ii. (1873) 31 They 
. .Most be cutt off like corrupt member, Least y* the body 
all should ganger. x^6 A. de la^ Pryme Diary (Surtees) 
102 An ape . . bit his hand, which bite he slighting, it 
gangered and killed him. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Wound, When the Parts Ganger, you must make use of 
the Spirit of Motherwort. 

GaugefeU, -ill, var. Gangrel. 

Gangetic (gJenidse’tiU), a. [ad. L. Gangetutts, 
f. Ganges, a. Gr. rd77T?9.] Belonging to the river 
Ganges. fAlso sb. pi. Those who live on the 
banks of the Ganges {obsP). 

1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 57 The Romans embalm; the 
Gangetiques drown. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 2^4 The 
Gangetic della. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I, ju. 265 
Three other columns in Gangetic India. 1886 American 
XI. x68 Gavials, or Gangetic crocodiles. 

+ Ga*ng-flower. Obs. [f.GANGj^.i(seeqnot.).] 
The milkwort {Polygala vulgaris'). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal n. clx. § 6. 450 Milkewoqrt is called 
Ambamalis bicause it doth specially flourishe in the 
Crosse or Gang weeke, or Rogation weeke..in English we 
may cal it Crosse flower or Gang flower. 1706 in Phillips 
(ed. Kersey) ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Ga'UgiCy a. Obs. rare. [f. L. Gang es + -ic.J 
Belonging to the river Ganges. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. in. Law 1250 , 1 under- 
take a thing As hard almost, as in the Gangic Seas To count 
the waves. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Gattgick, of or pertain- 
ing to Ganges a great River in India Oriental. 
Ga'nging (g»'i)iq)> J'W. sb.^ Obs. exc. A-. and 
dial. Also 9 gannin. [f. Gakg h.' + -ingI.] 

1 . The action of the verb Gang in various senses, 

BarbouPs Brttce y.v^. 400 (MS. E.) Quhen the Erie 
Thomas persawing Had off thair cummyng and thair gang- 
ing [C, gaderyng]. 2548 Aberdeen Reg. V. 20 Gam.) The 
bailye continevit the ganging of the actioun. 1583 Leg, 
Bp. St. Andreis loi in Satir. Poems Refonn. xlv, What 
fruite come of his ganging thair? 1768 Ross Helenore 
(1778) 39 Gin ganging winna do’t, though I sud creep. 

b. The power of walking. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 12260 A commament nu mak i here, .at 
Jjav sight haf bat ar blind . . And ganging bat ar lame o fote. 

c. Ganging to \ going down, setting (of the siiq). 

X533 Bellenden Livym. (1822) 245 Hecommandit all the 

young and lusty men . . to mete him in Campus Martius 
afore the son ganging to. ^ 1546 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. 
(1844) 230 And finaly to gtf furth thair decreit and ordin- 
ance thairin till that same day or the sone ganging to. 

d. Ganging on : a going on, proceeding. 

X847-78 in Halliwell. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., 

‘What kin o' gangings on has there been?’ what kind of 
doings. ‘ A bonny ganging on fine to do. 

2 . Walking in procession (on Gangdays). 

*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions n. xii. 2^3 At the 
whiche time [Ascensiontide] there be made ganeinges with 
the lesse Letanies from one Churche to another, all Christen- 
dome ouer. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers^ III. ix. 222 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday in Ascension-week were 
called gang-days, from the custom of ganging, or walking 
in religious procession. 1895 E. Anglian Gloss.^y., ‘ To go 
ganging to beat the parish bounds. 

8 . Comb., as ganging-gown, a travelling cloak ; 
ganging-staff, a walking-stick. 

X583 Ler. Bp. St. Androis 569 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
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xlv, His sarkis, his schone, his ganging gowme. 1595 Dun- 
can App. EtymoL (E. D. S.) Scifio, a ganging-staff. 

Ganging (gje’qiq). r*.- [f. Gang ci,2 + 

-ING 1.] The combining of work-people into gangs 
or comp.inies. 

\^% Pall Mall G. 23 May 2 The corrupting influences of 
‘ganging ’ are naturally worse where boys and girls are em- 
ployed together. x886 Gd. Words 42 If some other system 
could be devised, which should supersede ganging. 

Ganging (gre-ndjiq), vbl. sb.s [f. Gange v. + 
-iNGh] a. ‘The act of fastening a fish-hook to 
the line b. ‘ A section or part of a fishing-line 
to the free end of which a hook is ganged’ {Cent. 
Ztict.). Also Comb, ganging- line, ‘ the ganging 
of a fishing-line, especially when different from the 
rest of the line ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

X883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 195 Spanish gut as imported 
for the manufacture of leaders; single, double, and twisted 
gut leaders, minnow gangs, brails, gangings, used in various 
sea fisheries. 

Ganging* (gse'^ig), ppl. u. Ohs. exc. Sc. and 
dial. [f. Gang -*• -ing 2 .] 

1 . That goes or walks. 

a xxoo O. E. Chron. an. 1085 He ferde into Engla lande 
mid swa mycclan here ridendra manna and gangendra. 
a X300 Cursor M. 401 Al gangand best ]>e sext day. And 
adam bath he wroght on clai. 

Proverb, c X300 {see Foot sh. 2]. ? 1785 Ferguson’s Scot. 
Prov. in Ramsay Remin. v. (2870) 139 A gangang fit is aye 
gettin (gin it were but a thorn). 

2 . That is in operation or in working order. 

\a 2x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1x31 Swa on ha tun was 
tenn plojes oSer twelfe gangende ne belaf hzBr noht an.) 
1574 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 111 . 93/t Of euery gangand 
(salt-]pan thre bolHs to be deltuerit ouIkHlic. a 2724 yohnie 
Armstrong tn Ramsay Ever-Green (1824) II. 192 Gude 
Four and twenty ganging Mills That gang throw a the 
Zeir. 

b. Ganging-gear, -grattk (see qnots.) ; ganging 
plea, a lawsuit continuing indefinitely. 

i8o8-t8 Jamieson, Gangin graith, the furniture of a mill 
which a tenant is bound to uphold. iBt6 ^cxtTT Antig. ii, 
A ganging plea that my father left me, and his father afore left 
to him. 2^7-78 Halliwell, Ganging gear, the machinery 
of a mill. 

t Ga*Ilgle, V. Ohs. [a. ONF. gangler^ Central 
OY.jangler, gengler to Jangle.] » Jangle v. 

23. . K. Alls. 7423 While they weore so in mangle, Theo 
Yndiens gan gangle [MS. Laud 622 bi^onnon Jangle}. 2340 
Ayenb. 226 Huerof zaynte Pauel wyh-mmh he yonge wyfmen 
wodewen h«t "’ef® ya«l« and bysye to guonne an to comene 
gaoglinde and to moche spekmde. a 2350 Life^ Jesn 
(Horstm.) 863 he was so wroth for Marchaundise |>at 

he In Jje temple i saij Hov wroth woIe he beo with cristine 
Men hat gangliez In churche al dai ! 

Gauffliac (g®'Bgli®k), a. [f. Gangli-on + 
-AO.] Relating to a ganglion. So Ga*nglial a. 
[-alJ, Ga-ngllar a. [-arJ, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a ganglion. 

1848 Craig, Gangliac. 2860 Worcester Ganglial (citing 
Copeland). 2882 G. S. Hall Germ. Cult. 225 The course 
of these fibres is often marked by very peculiar round or 
biscuit-formed bodies, probably not gangliar in their nature. 
2885 Syd. Soc. Lex. (all three words). 

Gangliated (g^e-ggliirited),^/. a. [f. Gangli- 
on -h -A TE 3 4. -edL] Furnished with ganglia. 

2804 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCV. 29 The sensorial 
power, derived by those muscles from thegangliated nerves. 
2835-6 Todd CycL Anat. 1 . 206/2 The nervous system is 
gangliated, as in all the articulate animals. 2889 Mivart 
Truth 168 A system of gangliated nerves in the substance 
of the heart, 

Gangliform (gje’gglif^jm), a. Also ganglio- 
form. [f, as prec. + -form,] Having the form of 
a ganglion, 

2682 tr, Willis' Rent. Med. Whs. Vocab., Ganglioform, of 
the shape of ganglbs, or the beads of mushrumps. 1832 
R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 457 Its filaments . . all lerminaie 
in a depressed, semilunar gangUform plexus.^ 1845 Todd & 
Bowman Phys, Anal. I, 246 The former is evidently an 
aggregate of gangliform swellings, each possessing the 
characters of a nervous centre. 

Gangling (gsc'qglig), ppl- a. [f. as if *gangle 
to go about, straggle, frequentative f Gang v}- ; 
cf. Gangrel,] Of straggling growth ; loosely 
built. 

2808-25 Jamieson, Ganglin, straggling, Roxb. 1843 Alb. 
Smith Phys, Evening Parties, She sends her two brothers, 
tall, gangling, awkward young men. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Gangling, tall, slender, delicate, generallyapplied to plants, 
Warw. x88i Leicestersk. Gloss., Gangling, awkwardly long 
in stature ; ill-made and uncouth. 1893 Haiper's Mag. _ 
LXXXVII. xss/x The long-legged, gangling sheriff retired. 
Ganglioform ; see Gangliform. 

Ga<'ii^lioid, o. [f. Gangli-on + -oid.] * Re- 
sembling a ganglion’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 
Ganglion g^anglia. Also 

7 ganglias, 8-9 ganglions, [a, Gr. 71177X10^ a 
tumour under the skin, on or near tendons or sinews ; 
used by Galen to denote the complex nerve-centres, 
and now chiefly employed in that sense.] 

1 . Path. A tumour or swelling of the sheath of 
a tendon. ‘Also, applied to an enlarged bursa 
mucosa * {Syd. Soc. Lex- X885). 

I167X Saemon Syn. Med. 1, xlviii. 214 rdwhiov. Ganglion 
Lupia, aWen.) 2682 tr. WillH Rem. Med. Vocab., 
Ganglia, things like the heads of mushrumps in the body. 
2704 F. Fuller Med. Gymtt. (1722) 202 Let us but consider 


.. the Cure of a Ganglion, a Tumour in a Tendon. 2792 
Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 45/2 A German w’oman .. had 
several swellings or ^nglions upon different parts of her 
head from one of which a horn grew. 2807-26 S. Cooper 
First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 184 A ganglion is a small hard 
tumour . . composed of a cyst . . connected with a subjacent 
tendon, and filled with a fluid resembling the white of an egg. 

2 . Phys. An enlargement or knot on a nerve, 
forming a centre from which nerve-fibres radiate. 

2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 369 In the Ganglia where 
they [the Neires] are tied together. I’jyj Monthly Mag. 
III. 209 The ganglions are connected to each other, by a very 
slender medullary cord. 2805 Med. yml. XIV. 328 All 
nerves rising from the spinal marrow . . pass on their way 
through nervous knots, ganglia. 2852 Woodward Mollusca 
SI The points from which the nerves radiate, are enlarge- 
ments, termed centres (ganglia). 2875 Encgcl. Brit. II. 
273/1 Nervous System (of Arachnida). This consists of 
ganglia or nerve-knots, formed by enlargements of longi- 
tudinal netvous cords. 

b. A collection of grey matter (neurine) in the 
central (cerebro-spinal) nervous system, forming 
a nerve-nucleus. 

2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1 . 1. ii. 27 A mass 
of grey matter with imbedded vesicles — a nerv'e-centre or 
ganglion. '2879 Calderwood Mind <5- Br. ii. 31 These re- 
present the largest nerve ganglions of grey and white matter 
at the base of each hemisphere. 

C. Jig. (fl) nonce-use. A point from which many 
lines diverge, {b) A centre of force, activity, or 
interest. 

(a) 2852 Miss Fox^ ymh. *2882) II. 196 Meanwhile, what 
we each have to do is to endeavour to walk steadily in the 
path which we clearly see straight before us; and when we 
come upon a perplexing ganglion of paths, wait patiently 
and take our bearings. 

(^) iBzS SiR W. Napier Penins. War (1878) 1 . 25 Thus 
linking his operations together, Napoleon hoped, by grasp- 
ing as it were the ganglia of the insurrection, to paralyze 
its force. 2831 Carlyle Sart, Res. 1. xi, A Hiile ganglion, 
or nervous centre, in the great vital system of immensitj*. 
2850 — Latter-d. Pamph. vii. (2872) 226, I see new gang- 
lions of human population establishing themselves. iBSz 
Stevenson Mem. fy Portraits xv. (2887) 2^8 If Rawdon 
Crawley’s blow were not delivered. Vanity Fair would cease 
to be a work of art. That' scene is the chief ganglion of the 
tale. 

3 . Phys. A lymphatic gland. 

1832 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 759 The Ij-mphatic ganglia 
of the inferior extremities. 

4 . * Applied to the class of organs to which the 
spleen, the thymus gland, the toroid body, and 
the adrenals belong’ {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1885). 

6. Bot. A swelling on the mycelium of certain 
fungi. 

2866 Treas. Bot, 528 Canclia, the mycelium of certain 
fungals. 2885 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

6 . Comb. : ganglion-cell, -corpuscle, -globule, 
a nen’e-cell in the grey matter of the central nervous 
system. 

2B48 Carpenter Anim. Phys. i. (2872) 77 These nerve- 
vesicles, sometimes known as ganglion-globules, may be re- 
garded as originally spherical or nearly so In form. 2856-8 
W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. it These ganglion- 
corpuscles are very dissimilar in form and size. 2865 Pub. 
Opin. 22 Jan. 79 A current, originating in a ganglion cell, 
would possibly give rise to many induced currents as it 
traversed a caudate nerve cell. 2877 Roseitthal Muscles 
Nerves 105 Certain cell-like structures called nerve-cells, 

or ganglion-cells. 

Ganglioiiary(g0e’i)gli3nari),a. [f.prec. -ary. 
Cf. F- ganglionnairei\ Furnished with ganglia. 

2830 R. Knox BIclard's Anat. 361 The Sympathetic 
Nerve, .is a nervous and ganglionary cord. 

Ganglionated (gK iJgliane'aed), ppl. a. [f. 

Ganglion h- -ate'-! + -edi.] = Gangliated. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 946/1 llie nerves for the 
future wings are .. derived .. from the ganglionated portion 
alone. 28^ Bastian Brain vi, io 5 A chain of minute 
ganglia lying upon the great ventral ganglionated cord. 

Ganglionic (g®r)gh>*nik), a. [f. Ganglion -‘- 
-ic.] Relating to, composed of, or furnished with, 
ganglia. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV, 3 The ganglionic [type] is 
where the nervous system consists of a series of ganglions 
connected by nervous threads or a medullaiy^ chord, i860 
H. Spencer in Macm. l^fag. I. 395 An impression on the 
end of an afferent nerve is conveyed to some ganglionic 
centre. 1880 Bastian Brain 28 The grey matter of the 
nervous sj-stem is, for the most part, ganglionic tissue. 

Ganglionized (gx-gglionsizd), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec.-^--iZE-f - edI.J Knotted like a ganglion. 

1875 Blake Zool. 296 Arachnida.— The trachea for respira- 
tion branched, but not ganglionized. 

Ganglionless (gre’gglianles), a. [f. as prec. -f- 
-LESS.] Free from, or destitute of, ganglia. 

1834 Good'sStudy Med, (ed. 4) III. 5 note. The gangHonle«s 
portion of the fifth, and the hard portion of the seventh 
nerve. 2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 943/1 The ganglionless 
upper or internal column of fibres. 

Gangliopathy (gffiqgl'p'paK')- [f- Ganglio-n 

-f -PATHY.J A diseased condition of the central 
ganglia of the sympathetic system. 

x^<\XiSyd.Soc. Lex. . . ^ 

Hence GanffUopa-thlc a., belonging to ganglio- 
pathy. lesgln Century tJM- 

+ Gang-Monday. obt. rare- . [see Gang- 
days.] iMonday in Kogation-weeK. , 

Jc. refi.:..r’ Pari, -ii? There would not one 
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learned P.-ip!st be left aliue on gttng MoDday. 
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Gang-plank. C/S. [f. Gakg J^.l + PLA^'K.] 

A landing-plank ; a gang-board. 

i85x Olmsted Joum. Cotton Kingd. I. 142 A fat mulatto 
woman . .shouted, as she caught him off the gang-plank, ‘ Oh 
Massa George, is you come back I ’ x88;r Times 29 Aug. 
4/5 T^e moment the gang-planks are hxed a crowd of 
stevedores rush aboard. 

Gan3;r£8na, -grfBne, -greea : see Gangrene. 
GangTel (g 3 e‘ 9 greU* and o/v/;. Forms : 6 
gangarall (//. gangralis), gangrill, 7 gan- 
g(e’)r0ll, 8 gaugril, 9 gangerill, 7- gangrel. [app. 
f. Gang sdA ovvAf on some obscure analog}'; cf. 
ppveral (with which this word is associated in 
quot. 1538) ; the ending occurs, though perh. from 
diverse sources, in several depreciative terms, as 
kaverel^ mongrel^ gor?zenlj doggnl^ ivasireL A 
derivative of the same root with similar meaning 
is MHG. gengcliere, G. gdngler (in i8th c. said of 
a packman or pedlar), Lgdngeln to walk about. 

There is no connexion (beyond identity of root-syllable) 
with ON. Gangleri (mythical name), which has often been 
compared : the ending.? have only a chance resemblance.) 

1. A vagabond ; a wandering beggar. 

1530 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 130 That na stran* 
gearis nor gangerallis cum within the samyn. a 1603 Pol- 
WART Flyting 772 Gleyd gangrell, auld mangrell. 1625 
Gill Sacr. Philos, vii. 92 When all charity is put only in 
the maintenance of idlenesse and begging Gangrels. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ Gangerill^ a pedlar, a beggar* 
189s Crockett Men of Mosshags 329 Out on you, gangrel. 
b. attrib. or aij. Vagabond, vagrant. 

3538 Aberdeen Reg. V. 15 Gam.) That na strangearjs, nor 
gangralis puirralis be ressate nor haldyn in this tovnne. 
X637-S0 Row Hist. JCirh {1842) 457 His wife for povertie 
turned ane gangrell poore woman, selling some small wares. 
3776 C. Keith Farmer's Hal 33 There's mony a sturdy 
gangrel chiel That might be winnin' meat fu’ weel. 1785 
Burns Jolly Beggars 8 A merry core O’ randie, gangrel 
bodies. 181S Scott Guy M. iii, He’s nae gentleman, .wad 
grudge twa gangrel puir bodies the shelter o' a waste house. 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. II. jh. 40 This gangrel thief 
thought fit to tread The grass to mammocks by my head. 
X89S Crockett Sweeih. Trav. 93 Without troubling about 
suspicious gangrel bodies, 

2 . A lanky, loose-jointed person. (CCGanoltno.) 
2585 Hicins tr. Junius' Homenclator 449/1 A long gan- 

grell : a slim : a long tall fellow that hath no making to his 
height. 2606 Holland Annat. 36b, Ajax.. unto 

whom or to whose long pike rather, he Ukeneth this gan- 
grell. 2622 CoTCRy Trente>cosUs, a gangerell, sllmme, long 
luske, lanke loobie. 2722 Bailey, Gangrel. .a tall ill-shaped ' 
Fellow. 2873 tSwaledaU Gloss., Gangrel, an awkward | 
fellow. 1884 U^ion-on^Severn Gloss, Gangril, a lanky, 
ungainly creature, whether man or beast, 
b, attrib. as adj, 

1650 Bulwer Anthropoviet. 10 Along gangrel neck, which 
would have made tfie head look as set upon a pole. 

3 . Sc. A child just beginning to walk. rare. 

2768 Ross Helenore 6 Helenore, a gangrel now was 

grown, And had begun to toddle about the town. 

4 . north, dial. A toad. Cf. Gagrtll. 

2500-20 Dundar Poems Uv. 7 Scho is tute mowitt lyk an 
aip, And lyk a gangarall iv. r. gangarullj unto graip. 
2847-78 in Halliwell. 1855-76 in Whitby Glossaries. 
G-angren, -ena, obs. forms of Gangrene. 
t Ga*ngrenate, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Gan- 
grene sb. +-ATE-.J In a state of gangrene, 

*634 T. Johnson Parefs Chirurg. x. xi. (1678) 238 A putrid 
. .vapour, exhaling from the hurt and gangrenate part of the 
Brain. 

t Ga’ngrenate, v. Obs. Also 6 canorenate, 

7 Bangrinate, gangreenatB. [f. as prec. + -ate^.] 

1. intr. To become gangrenous. 

*753 N- Torriano Gangr. Sim T/trsat 45 The Lungs, 
being over-heated, ulcerate and gangrenate. 

2 . traits. To make gangrenous. In quot.^,5'. 
x66o S/’CCch to Gen. liicnk 1 Ambition that did Gangrinate 

the State. 

Hence + Ga'ngrenated ///. a., gangrened. 
iSBxtseeCASciiENATCD]. x6xa Woodall ^«ry. dAi/e Wks. 
(1653) 163 Like the colour of a gangrenatea or mortified 
member. 1693 Salmon Bale's Disf. iii. (17131 xai/a Out- 
wardly, It is anointed upon gangreenated Parts. X758 J. S. 
Le Drans Ohsem.Surg. (1771) X85, 1 ..found., a black 
gangrenated Spot, 

t GangTena'tion. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 

' -.\Tiorr.J A condition of gangrene or mortification. 
*597 A. M. tr. Gniltemean's Fr. Chintrg. 38/2 Some mor- 
tificationc or Gangrmnatione. X599 _ tr. GabelhtueFs Bk. 
Physickc 3ti/i Otherwise we might exsilye bringe therm a 
Gangrarnation. 

Gangrene (ga:’i)gTrn\ sb. Forms : a. 6 can- 
oronn, 6-7 gangronn, 7 gangattona; 0. 6 gan- 
ffTcono, 7 gangron, gangrione, 7-9 gangreen, 
7- gangrono. [ad, L. gangre^na {ygrena\ a. Gr. 
7drypai»'a: cf. F. gangrhte\ also It. and med.L. 
caticrcna (whence the e.Trlie^t En^. form).] 

1 . A necrosis or mortification of part of the body, 
extending over some considerable area in a visible 
mass. Sometimes used to denote the first stage of 
inortific.ition. 

^ j543Traiu:ros- tr. VigdsChirurg. n. xvl. 26/1 Oincrcna 
is not taken for flc>hedt.Tde.TUogether,but for that whyche 
bcjjynncih to putrifye by lytlle and little. 2563 T. (jALE 
Chirurg. 1. 44 a, A fracture hauinpc wyth hym ioyned can- 
RTcnx 2573 /tnrt. P>arher-Surg.LcniU(y.Z(y:>\^\'j Mr. Wat- 
son of the lowrc which dyed of Gan^ren.t in his foie. 1597 
A. ht. tr, Guilltmtau's fr. Ckirur^. s/4 Out of the which 
procecdcih a Gan^ncac or nioriificailone. x6a5 Bacon 


Sylva § 333 It appeareth also in the Gangreen or Mortifi- 
cation of Flesh, either by Ojnates, or by Intense Cold, 
C1720 W. Gibson Farrieds Guide IL liu. (1738) 206 A Gan- 
grene is a sudden, violent, and excessive inflammation . . 
and is no other than a beginning Mortification. 2789 W. 
Buchan Eom. Med. {1790) 577 Straining it too much might 
occasion an inflammation of the parts, and endanger a gan- 
grene. 2838 Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. 245 A gangienft 
had begun in his injured limb. 2866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(1880) 52 Necro^s with decomposition. .is usually called 
gangrene, although this term is also often applied to forms 
of simple necrosis. 

1602 W. Watson Quodlibets of Retig. ff State 41 These. . 
men baue bespattered with a most dangerous Gangrene, 
the whole bodie misticall of Christ. 1607 Middleton Fir'e 
Gallayiis u. iii. I) 4 b, It may growe to a gangrene in our 
credits and bee incurable. 16x2 T. James Jesrdts Dcavnef 
47 Je.suitisme from a Serpigo, is become a Gan^sna, it 
must therefore be cut of. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. iv. 
§ 21 But now (alas !) the Gangrene of that Heresy began to 
spread itself into this Island. 27^ Johnson Idler No. 22 
f 3 To the community .. corruption is a gangrene. 2834 
Ht. Martineau Moral 11. 66 Our pauper system . . the 
great political gangrene of England. ^ 1896 Gladstone in 
Daily News 1 June 7/5 If they* (religious controversies] do 
not proceed to gangrene and to mortification, at least they 
tend to harden into fixed facts. 

3 . attrib. f Also qnasi*^Tt^*. Gangrenous. 

27x5 tr. Ctess Dauttoy's IVks. 57 False Zealots, who cry'd 
out, that I ivas a Gangreen Member that was to be cut off 
from the rest of the Body. 2835 Browning Paracelsus tv. 
Poet. Wks. 1896 I. S3 Were your nature fit I’c be defiled, 
your eyes the eyes to ache At gangrene-blotches. 

Gangrene (gK-ggnii), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 

gangre 7 ter.‘\ 

1 . To become mortified. 

2624 in Cri. <5- Times Jos. J (1849^ I- 3^7 kad a swelling 
in the thigh, which . - grew so angry, that it gangrened and 
made an end of him. <2x654 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 4a 
Your Leg will Gangreen within three day's. 2672 Milton 
Sa}nson6^i. ijoyCurios.inHusb.^-Gard.so^ It prevents 
a Wound from gangrening. 1788 Burke Sf agst. IK. 
Hastings Wks. XIII. 323 They made rods of a plant highly 
caustIcK and poisonous, .every' wound of which festers and 
gangrenes. 1870 Daily Nesos 22 Sept., Such was the pre- 
disposition to disease that the slightest wound gangrened 
and became incurable. 

x6x8 Naunton in Fortesc. Pafers (Camden) 74 The 
divisions and rentes which they plotted beiwene the 
protestantes doe now begin to gangren amonge themselves, 

2 . traits. To bring into a state of mortification. 
The first two quots. possibly belong to sense i or to Gan- 

1 CRCNED ppl. a. 

j- 1607 Shaks. Cor. HI. i. 307 The seruice of the foote Being 
1 once gangren’d, is not then respected For what before it 
was. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 788 In the cold Countries, when 
Mens Noses and Ears are mortified, and (as it were) Gan- 
grened with cold, a 2673 G. Svvinnock in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. cxli. 5 When he had by sin, and continuance in it, so 
gangrened his fiesh, and corrupted himself. 2683 A. Snare 
Anat. Horse in. v. fi2 The Matter by that means is there 
stayed, and , .ulcerates and gangrenes all the passages of the 
Nostrils. 28x9 Shelley Cenciw. i, When the rust Of heavy 
chains has gangrened his sweet limbs. 2868 Duncan tr. 
Figuieds Ins. World ii. 72 They have been known to reach 
the ball of the eye, and to gangrene the eyelids. 
fig. 1803 tr. d Arnaud's Lorimon II. 120, I have .. 
sworn that avarice had not gangreened your soul to the 
degree report had spread abroad. iXiA Pall Mall G . 2 June 
i/i He is said to be free from that intense personal feeling 
which gangrenes our politics. 

Gangrened (gie ggrind), ppl. a. Also 7 gan- 
green’d. ff. Gangrene cf. . gangrmil\ 

1 . Affected with gangrene. 

2611 CoTGR. s. V. Dieu, Vne lamhe de Dieu. soe doe the 
canting, and bl.xsphemous rogues of France tearme a can- 
kered, gangrened, or desperately-sorc leg. 1682 Dryden ^ 
Lee Z7A of Guise y. 1, In which, indeed, they assert the 
{jublic good, And, like sworn surgeons, lop the gangrened 
limb. x8x3 J, Thomson Leet. Inflam. 553 when a gangrened 
limb ,, is cut off in the dead part, no hemorrhage occurs. 
1866 Alcf.r Solit. Nat. ^ Man iv. 254 The disease which 
the surgeons laid bare in bis gangrened vitals and brain. 
fig. 1653 Jkr. Taylor Senn. 1. (1655) 272 These Inclina. 
tions and evil! forwardnesse.s, this dyscrasie and g.Tngren’d 
di^posilion. 2799 J- Robertson Agrtc. Perth 554 These 
individuals .. are (he gangrened members of society'. 1830 
Edin.Rev. L. 467 The Sultan haslopped the gangrened lima. 

2 . Belonging to gangrene. 

2762 Falconer Shigwr. 11. 434 Thus when some limb is 
seized with gangren’d pains. 

Gangrenescent (gjeggrzne'sent), a. [fi as 
prec, + -ESCENT.J Becoming gangrenous. 

2828-32 in Webster; and in subsequent Diets, 
f Ga'n^enize, S'. Obs.rarr-K [f. Ganckkni: 
Sh. + -IZE.J 2W/n«GAKGUENE V. I. 

*597 A, M. tx.Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 50/3 The wounds 
doe putrifye and gangrarnizc. 

Gangrenous (gK’qgrrnss). a. [f. Gangrene sb. 
+ -OUS. Cf. Y. gatjgrinettx (16th c.).] 

L Having the nature of gangrene, or affected 
with it, 

x6ij Woodall Surg. Mate Wks.(i6sx) 405 Such Pcsii. 
Irntial Gangrenous spots afler separate of themselves. 273* 
Arbutiisot Rules of Diet 291 Eruptions on the Skin, dark^ 
lii'id, lead-colored and gangrenous. iBogMed. Jml. XXI. 
455 The lungs were livid, with a g.angrenous inflammation 
on their posterior part. 2865 Ruskin Sesame 7 We call it 
' mortification \ using the same term which we should apply- 
to a g.sngTcnou5 and incurable wound. 
fiS' *855 Tail's Mag. XXII. 247 Lomlxir^' b a gan. 
grenous hmb of Auvtria. iBSoBurtus Reign Q. Anne HI. 
XX. 270 As there is a gangrene of the body . . so is llic Intel. 
Icct often tainted by gangrenous spots, lliat [tic.]. 


2. Resembling a gangrened spot (in colour). 

1824 Galt Roikelan I. i. iii. 25 His compIe.\ion became 
of a gangrenous yellow. 

Gatigriene, obs. fonn of Gangrene sh. 

Gangril(l, van Gangrel. 

Gangrrinate, var. Gangrenate v. Ohs. 

Gangsman (gre'gzman). [f. Gang -h Man : 
for the s cf. craftsman etc.] 

1. A dock-porter. 

*793 Docks of Lend. 16 Gangsmen, these are porters 
stationed under the wharfingers, 

2. One who has charge of a gang of workmen. 

2B63 Russell Diary North South I. 192 One big 

slouching negro, who seemed to be a gangsman or something 
of the kind, followed us. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 3 Feb. 2/1 
The post of gangsman or ‘ mate ’ is thus a good one, 

i* Ga'n^-'tide. Obs. rare. — Gang-i>ay.s. 

2530 Palsgr. 804 At gangetyde, aux rouuaisons. 1630 in 
Descr. Thames (2758) 76 One Week before Gang-tide yearly, 
b. attrib., va gang-tide gate. 

25B9 Warner Alh. Eng. v. xxiv. xoS At Ewle we wonlcn 
..To haue gud spiced Sewe, and Roste..At Fasts-eue pan- 
puffes : Gang-tide gaites did alie Masses bring. 

t Ga*ng-t00tIl. Obs. [Perh. a comipt form of 
Gag-tooth.] A large projecting tooth. 

2603 Harsnet Pop, Impost, xiv. 71 Hell mouth in the old 
plaies painted with great gang teeth. 1607T0PSELL Fourf. 
Beasts (165B) 153 Teeth which are called Fannce or Gang- 
teeth, standing out of the mouth, .are given for weapon and 
defence to beasts, and such are an Elephants. 2673 A 
Marvell Stoo hint Bayes 34 In sign that this is Sooth, I 
bite it with my Gang tooth. 

Gangue (gseg). Also gang. [a. F. gangie, 
ad. Ger. gang a vein or lode of metal, of the same 
origin as Gang sb.'i : see also Gangart.] The 
earthy or stony matter in a mineral deposit ; the 
matrix in which an ore is found. 

2809 Gregor in Phil. Tratis. XCIX. 196 The gangue is 
a white quartz. 2S25 W. Phillips Outl. Min. 4- Ceol. (j8i 8) 
60 An earthy or stony substance which . . is termed the 
gangue or matrix of the metal or ore. 2872 Trans. Attier. 
Inst. Mining Eng. 1. 95 Their earthy portions we designate 
as their ‘ matrix ' or * gangue 

attrib. 2872 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 22 Those 
ores bearing much gangue matter, .can easily be assorted. 

Gangway (gee-guv?’). [OE. gangweg, f. Oa.'o 
sb.^ -t weg Wat ; cf. G. [dial.) gangweg, ON. gaiip 
vegr, S\v. gStigvag.'] 

1. A ro.iri, tboroijgh/are, or passage ofan>'kind; 
rarely, a ‘ lane ’ opened through a crowd. Ohs. 
exc. dial. 

ciooo TElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 146/31 Actus* anes 
wmnes gangwtt. Via, twesra wana gangweg. 2736 Lewis 
Hist. Gloss., Gang-way, a thorowfare, entp’, pas- 

sage. 1788 J. May Jml. cf- Lett. (1873) 99 Near this place 
was cut. .a vista through the forests, .forty feet wide.. mak- 
ing a magnificent gangway’, 2802 Spencer in Naval Chren. 
VII. 8i We got a gangway made among the ship’s company 
for the Admiral to walk forward, x^ Antrim ^ Dtni^n 


Gloss., Gang-way, a frequented thoroughfare. 

2. A pr.ssage in a house or other building ; esp. 
a passage between rows of seats in a public edifice. 

*702 Burlesgue VEstrange's Quevedo *02 To thrnst tliro 
Doors, or some Gang-way. 1834 Bpt. Husb. I. too ^ he 
beast-house contains standing for sixteen head of 
eight on each side of the gang- way. 2877 J. C, Co.x Ch. 
Derhysk. III. 239 The monument . . used to m in the gang- 
way of the nave. 1891 Times xo Oct. 11/2 The P*®]' 
filling up the gangways with stools cannot be commended. 

b. In the House of Commons, the cross-passage 
about half-way down the house, giving access to 
the rear-bcnches. rarely pi. 

The members silting ahorie the gangxvay are the ministers 
and ex-ministers with such private members as profc«s more 
or less cIo.se .agreement with tlie policy of the official leaders 
of their respective parties, 

1875 F. 1. Scudamore Day Dreams 3 Counting the mem- 
bers as they passed the gangway. 1876 World \. No. 107. 4 
The applause, .was almost wholly' confined to a handful 0: 
English Radicals below the gangway’. xBW Manch. Exont. 
24 Jan. 5/6 Members unable to obtain places were incon- 
veniently crowded about the gangways. 

C. Bnild. (See quot.) 

2823 P. Nicholson Praet. Build, Gangtvay', in build- 
ing, ihe^ temporary’ rough stair, set up for ascendmS 0^ 
descending, before the regular stair is built. ' . . 

B. Nani. a. A narrow pkitform cin deep-wnistea 

ships, leading from the quarter-deck to the fore- 
castle, for convenience in walking from one to the 
other: =Ganoboard i. 

x688 Lend. Gaz. No. 2317/1 Our Commander, being. .for* 
ward by' the Gang- Way giving his Orders, the Gun split 
and struck him down. 2748 Anson's Foy. i. iii- jJ’ 
Some endeavoured to escape along the gangways into tne 
forecastle. 2797 Nelson in A. Duncan Z-t/r (i8c6) 42.I 
. .on the larboard gang-way, to the forecastle. 2865 KlNCStci 
Ilereiv. v, A fighting gangway along the sides. 

b. A narrow passage left in the hold of a laden 

ship. 27^ in Falconer Diet. Marine. 

c, Tlie opening in the bulwarks by which persons 
enter or leave a vessel; now more cominonlv ln*-‘ 
means of communication laid between this and tJje 
sliore or another vessel. (Cf, Ga.vg-jioard 3 
Gang-rlank.) 

2780 Falconer Diet. Marine, Gangxvay is also that par* 
of a ship’s side, both within and wlibout, by which th^ 
sengers enter and depart. It is for this purpose 
with a sufiicjcnl numlwr of steps, or cleats, nailed upon tn- 
ship’s side, nearly- as low as the surface of the water ; 
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sometimes furnished with a railed accommodation-ladder, 
*799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. ff Lett. (1845) I. 5 The Master 
ran to the gangway to get into the boat. jBio Sporting 
Mag. XXXv. 285 Captain Lake came on deck, and came 
to the gangway. 1833 Mahryat P. Simple ix, The whole 
ship's company, .had assembled at the gangways. 1848 Alb. 
Smith Chr. Tadpole xi. (1879) 105 The carts. .would have 
done for gangways at steamboat piers. 1870 Morris 
Par. II. m. 330 They came full soon To where the gangway 
ran out from the^ ship On to the black pier. 1877 Black 
Green Past, xxvii, Then we climbed up the gangway and 
reached the deck of the noble and stately ship. 

d. A plank along the bottom of a rowing-boat. 

( = Gang-board 3.) 

1871 L. Stephen Playgr, Eur. xiii. (1894) 304 The cor- 
pulent elder, who rowed rvhen boats had gangways down 
their middle. 

e. To bring to the gangway. * to punish a seaman 
by seizing him up to a grating, there to undergo 
flogging’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 1867). 

181S in Falco7ier's Diet. Marine {ed. Burney). 

4 . Mining. (See quots.) 

1776 PRYCE Min. Cornnh. 321 Gangiaay. When a Fissure 
or Lode is excavated in the backs or former upper workings 
of the Mine, it is sallered with boards, and the deads are 
thrown there . . : however, if they leave room sufficient for the 
workmen to roll stuff, or walk upon them from one Shaft to 
another, they call it a Gangway. 1824 Mander Derbysh. 
Miner's Gloss.\ Gangivay is the horizontal passage made in 
the Mine, along which the Bouse is conveyed to the tail end 
of the shaft. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Gangway, a 
main level, applied chiefly to coal mines. 

5 . attrib. tind Comb. : gangway-bridge, -ladder 
(see quots.) ; gaugwayman, one in charge at a 
ship’s gangway (in loading) ; gangway netting, 
in war-ships, the netting with which the gangway 
between quarter-deck and forecastle is fenced, and 
in which some of the hammocks are stowed. 

1791 R. Mylne Pe^. Thames /sis 53 Upon this weir, 
a sloping *gang%vay bridge, with double railing, should be 
constructed so as to go across the Bridge, 1883 W, C. 
’RvsSELi.Saitors’ Lang., ^Gangway-loehler, sl ladder over 
the side by which a ship is entered, i88a Standard 26 
Aug. 3/7 A man should have watched the case and given 
orders to the*gangwayman. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1846) VII. 194 note. The ^gangway netting and hammocks 
completely shot to pieces. 

t Ga'ng-week. Gbs, [OE. gangvnee, f. Gang 
+ wuce Week ; cf. G. gangwoche, Sw. g^ng- 
veekay ON. gangdaga-vika,] Kogation week, in 
which the Gang-days fell, 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Markxvi. x4#//a>^/«,I)issceal on hunres 
daeg innan Nere gang-wucan. 1530 Palsor, 809 In the 
gange weke, ta sepmninc des rouuaysons. 1553 tr. Beza's 
Admoti. Partt, (1566) D b, In the gang weke, when banners 
and belles, .rangeth aboute in many places, a 1571 Jewel 
On a Thess. (x6jx) 129 They haue vsed in Rome, in their 
generall processions in gang week to goe to these seuenhils. 
1607 Sc/iol. Disc, agst, Antichr. ir. vi. 76 Wliat nieaneth 
else their decking of crosses in gang-weeke? 1656 Blount 
Glossogr. s.v. Rogation week. In the North of England it is 
called Gang week from the Ganging, or ^olng on proces- 
sion [etc.]. X730-6 in Bailey ^folioj j and m later Diets. 

Ganimede, -medean: see Gany-. 

Ganister (gsemistsi). Also 9 gannister, 
-ester. [A local word of unknown origin.] A 
close-grained siliceous stone from the lower coal- 
measures in Yorkshire, ground down to form 
furnace-hearths, etc, (See also quot. 1881.) 

i8xx [see Crowstone 2]. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 53 
Crowsione or ganister. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Ganister, a mixture of ground quartz and fire-clay, used in 
lining Bessemer converters. 1883 Yorksh. ArcJixol. yrnl. 
VIII. 158 Alderman Clark noticed .. among broken gan- 
nester, what seemed a curious stone. 1889 Q. Rev. July 
142 The lining used was Sheffield ganister. 

IlGauja (gse'ndga). Also 9 ganga, ganjah, 
gunja. \\iimd\gdnjhd.'\ A preparation of Indian 
hemp (^Can 7 tabts saliva, variety indica), strongly 
intoxicating and narcotic. 

x8oo Wellington Suppl. Desp, (1858} II. 162 No manner 
of duties or customs was allowed to be exacted from any 
article brought into camp, excepting countrj'-arrack, opium, 
ganja, or bhang, and toddy. iSzS Hockley Pandurang 
Hart in. XU. 345 They produced their ganga and opium, 
and began to smoke, i^s Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India 
(1854) 345 They smoke tobacco, as also ganjah {Cannabis 
indied), to a great extent. 1886 in Yule Hobson-yobsoti, 
Gunja. 1892 Tbnes^ 18 Nov. 3/6 Ganja is an excitant of the 
most powerful description leading to violent crime. 
tGaiik. Min. Obsr'^ (See quot.) Hence Ga'nfey 
c., containing or resembling ‘ gank 
2747 Hooson Miners Diet. livb. Gank, a Soil lying in 
some Veins of a very Red or Yellow colour, sometimes 
Branching and Spreading itself in small Strings or Joynts 
to the F^chill, by which Signs it is very probable a Vein 
may be discovered ; some Veins are naturally much inclined 
to it, such we call Gankey Veins. Ibid. S ij b, The Joynts 
in it are of a red Colour, or gankey. 

Gann, obs. pa. t. of Gin v., to begin. 
Gannard, obs. form of Gannet. 
t Ganne, v. Obs.—'^ [ad. L. gannire to bark.] 
intr. To bark as a fox. Hence f Qa*nning vbl, sb. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) xooThe Harts fear the 
ganmng of Foxes. Ibid. 17s The Latins have a proper word 
for the voice of a Fox, which is, Gannio Gannire, to Ganne. 
+ Ga*nneker. Obs. An alehouse-keeper. 

CX380 R. Brttnne's Handl. Synne 2453 (Dulwich MS.) 
Gannokerys [F. cauersin ; R. Brunne erron. tauuarsytis, 
which this scribe app. associated with iavertie] and vsureris : 


|>ese am lucyferys perys. 14*4 Proclain. Mayor oj" Norwich 
in Promp. Parv. 186 note, 'ihat all Brewsters and Gan- 
nokers selle a gallon ale of the best . . for id. oh. c 2440 
Promp. Parv, 185/2 Ganneker iS. ganokyr). 

Gannen (gsemen). Mining, [‘/dial. pron. of 
Ganging vbl. jA] (See quot.) 

1M3 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Gatmen, a board down 
which coals are conveyed in tubs running upon rails. 
Ganner, Gannester, var. Ganger, Ganister. 
Gannet (g£e*net). Forms: a. 1 ganot,5 ganate, 
-ette, 6 gannett, (gannard), 8 ganet, 6- gannet. 

5 '^ ganto, 6-9 gaunt(e, 6, 8 gant. [OE. ganot 
str. masc., is cogn. with Du. gent, MHG. ganit,, 
genz^ str. masc., OUG. ganatgo QA^IG. gant^e) wk. 
masc., all meaning ‘gander*:— OTeut. types *ganito, 
ganoto{n, f. the same root as Gander. The Teut. 
word was early adopted in Rom. ; the OF. form 
gante may be the source of the B forms in Eng.] 
The Solan goose {Sttla bassand). 

a. Beownl/ iZ 6 a Ofer ganotes bx 5 . a 1000 O. E. Chrem, 
an. 075 pawearS eac adraBfed..Oslac of earde..ofer ganotes 
bzeo. c 1450 M. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 202 Ganates grece. 
a 2490 Botoner /tin. (Nasmith 1778) xii Ibi nidificant aves 
vocatse ganettys. , 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (T589) 
123 We got certaine foules like vnto Gannards. 1570 Levins 
Mauip. 88/4 A gannet, h\td,pettelop 5 . 1602 Carew Comtvall 
34 a, Certaine mrds called Gannets scare ouer and stoup to 
prey vpon them. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 263/1 'ITie 
Cornish Gannet, called also a Skua. 2766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768)11. 482 The Gannets are birds of passage. xSoaBiNCLEY 
Anim. Biog, (1813) 11 . 358 The Gannet, or Solan Goose. 
184^ Darwin Voy. WnA (1852) 457 The' gannets sitting on 
their rude nests gaze at one with a stupid yet angry air. 

CX440 Promp. Pan>. 186/t Gante, byrde, oistarda. 
a 2529 Skelton P. Sparowc 447 The gaglynge gaunte, and 
the churlysshe chowgh. 2546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 
32 b, Yet droue she out all the games or bystardes there, yf 
their churche legende be true. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 
III. 195 A great white foule, called of some a Gaunt. 2780 
A. VouNG Tour Irel. I. 348 Thejrjudge of the shoal being 
there by the Gant, a bird that pursues the fish. 

Gannister, var. Ganister. 

[Gannok, spurious word due to misreading of 
the proper name Talbot in Henry of Huntingdon. 

The best text of Langtoft's AF. chronicle has the name as 
Galbot', later texts corrupted U \nKo gannoc, gannok \ R. 
Brunne took It for an appellative, prob. supposing it to 
mean ‘ standard as it is explained by Hearne and Matzner. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 113 Sleuen . . In Herford 
fulle stoutely his gannok has vp set.] 

Ganocephalan (gtemose-lalan). [f. mod.L. 
ganocephal-us (f. Gr. Yoyos brightness + kc^oAtj 
head) + -an.] A fish of the extinct order Gmo- 
cephala (so called because their heads were covered 
with shining bony plates). So Qanoce'phalons a., 
belonging to this order. 

2865 Owen in Geolog. Mag. II. 6 Ganocephalous and Laby- 
rinthodont cranial bones. Ibid., The ribs . . were better 
developed than they are in Ganocephalans or in modern 
Batracoians. 

Ganoid (g»*noid), a. and sb, [a. F. garioide 
(Agassiz), f, Gr. 7di'oy brightness -t- see -oid.] 

A. adj. 

1 , Of a fish-scale: Having a smooth shining 
surface, from being covered with a layer of enamel. 

2854 Owen in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat, I. 46/2 The ganoid 
plates . . are . . more close set. 1872 N icholson Palaeont. 307 
Ganoid scales , . occur also in some of the Bony Fishes. 

2 , Of a fish : Covered with polished bony plates 
or scales ; distinctive epithet of an order of fishes 
(mod.L. Ganoidei). 

2847 Ansted Anc. World iv. 62 The first of the two 
groups, that of which the sturgeon and the bony pike are 
characteristic, is called Ganoid. 2859 Darwjn Orig. Spec. 
iv. (1878) 83 It is in the fresh water basins that we find 
seven genera of ganoid fishes. 2876 Pace AdxK Text-bk. 
Geol. xviii. 343 Of the fishes the majority are still placoid 
and ganoid. 

B. sb. A ganoid fish. 

2839 G. Roberts Did. Geol., Ganoids or GanoTdians, 
Dr. Agassiz’s second order of fishes, 2859 Darwin Orig, 
Spec. xi. {1878) 308 The ganoids stand intermediate between 
the selaceans and teleosteans. 1878 A. H. Green, etc. Coal 
ii. 52 All the modern Ganoids, with the exception of the 
sturgeon, are fresh-water fish. 

Hence Ganoi*dal a. = Ganoid A. 2. Ganoi’dean 
a. and sb., Gaiioi*dian a. and sb. = GNNOiD A. 2 
and B. 

1839 Ganoldians (see Ganoid B], 2841 H. Miller O. R. 
Sandst, iv. 73 A fourth order, the Ganoidean or shining- 
scaled order. 1854 — Sch. ^ Schtn. xxiv. (1857) 527 , 1 formed 
my first imperfect acquaintance with the recent ganoidal 
fishes in 1836. 2861 Geikie in Cd, Words Feb. 75 7 'here are 
still some representatives of the ganoidal type of fish. 
Gauoiu (gx*no|in). Also -ine. [f. Gr. 70N0-5 
brightness + -in.] (See quot. 1872.) Also attrib. 

2859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 481/2 The edges of its * Lepidlne * 
layer do not remain in contact with the ganoin layer. 1872 
Nicholson Palxotii. yyj Ganoid scales, composed of an 
inferior layer consisting of bone cos-ered by a superficial 
layer of hard polished enamel (the so-called * ganoine ’). 

Ganoznalite (ganpinalail). Min. [f. Gr. 70- 
vo 3 }ia brightness + -LITE. (Named by Nordenskibid 
1S76.)] A silicate of lead and manganese, resem- 
bling tephroite, but with high lustre. 

1878 Min. Mag. II. 149 New minerals from I/ongban .. 
Atopite. . ganomalite, jacobsite. 

Gansa, gansaw, obs. forms of Ganza. 


+ Gansel, 0 /^j. Forms: 5 BauncBly(e, gawn- 
cel(y, gaunsell(e, 5, 8-9 Sc. gansell. [ad. OK. 
ganse aillie garlic-sauce, i,ganse,janse, app. mean- 
ing some kind of sauce {jause also occurs, riming 
with sattce) + aillie some kind of derivative from 
ail garlic. In later Yr.jance d'anlx is used in the 
same sense.] A garlic sauce, used esp. for goose.' 

c 1^0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 29 Gawncel for J?e gose. Take 
garlek and grynde hit wele forj^’ [etc.]. ^2430 Two Cooker^’- 
bks. 23 Hennys in Gauncelye. — Take hennys an roste hem, 
take mylke an Garleke an grynd it. 2483 Cath. Angl. 152/1 
Gavnselle, appiauda. 

b. ^g. in proverbial use. 

CX4SO Henryson Mor. Fab. 14 Thy goose is good, thy 
•gansell sowie as gall, 2721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 30 A good 
Goose, but she has an ill gansel. 

Gansh., var. Ganch v. Obs. 

G-aut, gannt (gant, ggnt), si. Sc. [f. next.] 
A yawn, a gape ; gaping. 

2 S *3 Douglas rEneis vi. viii. 36 The soundis brak with 
gasping or a gant. 27.. The Ghaist 4 When the Jang 
drawlin’ gaunt, an’ drow.sy ee, Shaw’t bed-time come. 2826 
J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 160 They, .put up their 
hands to their ebafts to conceal a bit gaunt. 

Gant, gaunt (gant, ggnt), v. if. Forms; 6, 9 
gant, S-g gaunt, [f repr. an OE. *gAnittan, freq. f. 
ganian to yawn : see Gane ti.] intr. To yawn. 


gape. 

2523 Douglas jEneis in. viii. 144 Quhen he list gant or 
blaw, the fire is belt. 17x5 Ramsay Christ’s Kirke Gr. n. 
xviii, Ilk weary wight Was gaunting for his rest. 2790 Burns 
* Kind Sir, I’ve re^your paper through’ mony aday 

I’ve grain'd and gaunted, To ken [etc.]. 2818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, X, 1 never ask what brings the Laird of Dumbiedikes 
glowering here .. day after day, till we are a' like to gaunt 
our chaffs aff. 2886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi. 272 When 
he gants his last on a rickle ofcauld stanes. 

Hence Ga*nting, gau’nting, vbl. sb. 

2568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 12 Canting of mowthe. 2597 
Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 53 Of the which commeth ganting, 
rifling, winds, a 2605 Montgomerie Flyting w. Polwnri 
346 All groomes, when thou greits, at thy ganting bee agast. 
1850 WhistlC'Binkie (Scot. Songs) (1890) 11. ii. 54 Awa' wi' 
your gaunting I 

GaTit(©, obs. form of Gannet. 

Gantelet, obs. form of Gauntlet. 
t Ga’ntellage. Obs.’^'^ In 7 gauntellage. 
[app. related to OF. ganliei' Gantry, as OF. ckait^ 
tellage to the parallel form chaniieri\ (See quot.) 

161X CoTOR., Droid de Chaniellage, gauntellage *, or a 
certaine fee due vnto some Lords for the Gauntries whereon 
wine, thats any way to be sold, doth stand. 

Gantlet, obs. form of Gauntlet. 

Gantline, erroneous form of Girtline. 

2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 6x Put one gantline on 
each sheer head. 


Gantlope (gse ntD«p). Now rare exc. in the 
more corrupt form Gauntlet 2 , Forms; 7-8 
gant(e)lop, 7 gantloop, 8 gauntlope, 7- gant(0)- 
lope, [corruptly a. S\v. gatlopp, MSw, gatn^lop 
(f. gala lane. Gate sb^ + lopp course). 

ON. had gptupid/r, explained as a thief punished by 
running the ‘gantlope I'he Sw. word prob. became known 
in England through the Thirty Years’ War; the equivalent 
gassenlau/en is found in Ger.] 

A military (occas. also naval) punishment in which 
the culprit had to run stripped to the waist between 
two rows of men who struck at him with a stick or 
a knotted cord, rare exc. in to ^ipass, run the 
gantelope. 

2646 Shaftesbury Diary ii Apr, in W. D. Christie Life 
(1871) I. 34 Three were condemned to die, two to run the 
ganielope. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Gantlope {Ghent Lope), 
a punishment of Souldiers, first invented at Ghent . . and 
therefore so called. 2706 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) VI. 90 
The regency of Saxony, .caused. .400 to run the gantlope, for 
not doing their duty. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xi. 
Others [said] that he deserved to run the gantlope, 275^7 
tr. KeysleVs Trnv.{^^()o) 1. 175 In the Piedmontese service, 
every offence of this nature is punished with the gantlope, 
2807 J. Milner Martyrs i. ii. 51 They were ordered to run the 
ganielope between the hunters, .and were severely lashed. 

transj. and Jig. 1649 T, Ford Lus. Fort. *2 Being now 
exposed to run the Gantelope of the Worlds censure. 2655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. x. i. § 25 This Petition ran the Gant- 
lop throughout ail the Prelaticall party. 1662 Petty 7'a.ves 
55 When a new Invention is first propounded . . the poor 
Inventor runs the Gantloop of all petulent wits. <21694 
Tillotson Sertn. (1742) III. 140 We cannot but wonder . . 
that in running the gantlope of a long life, .we have escaped 
so free. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 233, I ran the gantlop thro’ a 
number of soldiers to an obliging landlord. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison VI. xxv, To run the female gauntlope, 1785 
Drinkwater Hist. Siege Gibraltar 329 They were in 
this manner obliged to pass the gantlope of our fire. 2804 
J. Larwood No Gun Boats Z We must re-run the gantelope 
of our Bounties and Recruitings. 2836 Edin. Rev. LXIV. 
71 No doubt he ran the usual gantelope of jokes. 

Gantry, gauntry (ga-ntri, g§ntri). F orms ; 
a. 6-9 gantree, 7 gauntrie, 8-9 goun-, gawn- 
tree, gauntry, 7- gantry. B- {//. as 
8-9 gauntress, -trice. [Of doabtful origin ; app- 

f. Gawn + Tree ; but this may be an^ etymologiz- 
ingperversion of OF. ganiier{ij,i^ c. in Du Lange 
s, V. canlarutm), var. of chantier (;-med.L. can- 
Idritwi) gantry.] , ^ i. 1 

1 A four-footed wooden stand for barrels, 
a. XS74 Richmond //Y/A (Surtees) 251, ix hogesheads m 
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the buttrie with the gantreesandtraves there. x6xx Cotcr., 
Ponton,..^ Stilling, or Gauntrie for Caske to stand on. 
X674-9X Rav N. C, U^erHs 30 A Gauntry. 17*4 Rajisav 
Tea 4 . Misc, (1^3) 1 . 105, 1 . .paid him upon a gantree As 
hostler wives should do. tfX774 FerGUSSon Hnlloiv/air 
Poems (1845) X3 At Hallowfair where brousters rare Keep 
guid ale on the Gantrees. x 8 j 6 Scott Old Mart, viii, The 
.housekeeper., is neither so young nor so handsome as to 
tempt a man to follow her to the gauntrees. x8.. Mather 
Sengs 17 (Sheffield Gloss.) Our brewing tubs and gantries 
are over turn'd all. 1893 Peel Spen Valley 282 Great 
gauntries where were.. once stored multitudes of barrels of 
the strong ale. 

x8o7 J. Hall TrazK Scotl. I. 226 Gauntrice fso they 
call the wooden frame or stand on which they place their 
barrels, when they are to be tapped), a x8ix Grahams in 
Hone Every-day Bk. (1B27) II. 1179 The frothing bickers. . 
Are drained, and to the gauntress oft return. 

2 . A frame or platform for carrying a travelling- 
crane or similar structure. 

x8io Hall Improv. Act 54 Any.. frame gantry or other 
article. i86x Times 7 Oct., There were two travelling- 
cranes on the gantry over the bridge. 1882 Engineer 
Feb. 133/2 Alongside these docks is a gantry, on which 
work steam cranes. 1896 Nature 24 Sept. 515 The scheme 
adopted was to erect a high gantry supported by lowers on 
either bank. 

aitrib. s8Bg G. Fi.vdlav Eng. Eaihvay 79 The fitting 
shop at Crewe turns out about nine signals per week, in- 
cluding composite or bracket and gantry posts. 

Hence (.from the form) Gau'iitress v. traits.^ 
to mount on a beer-stand. 

i8x* W. Ansier P, vi. xxiv, Gawntress’d round 

each ruddy fire about, Hogheads of porter .. spout Their 
genial streams, 

Gan5eld, -5611 : see Gainvield. 

+ Ganyie. Sc, Ohs. Forms : 5 ganje, gayn- 
yhe, 6 ganye, gan-, gen5ie, 6-7 gainyie, -30. 
[Of ob.scure origin ; there was an Irish gainne of 
similar meaning. Du Cange s. v. Ganeo quotes an 
undated gloss * ganeo .. hasta vel jaculum, lingua 
Gallica’, but the word is not known in OFr. 

A supposed 14th c. example often cited (from Alisaunder 
292) is prob. a mistake ; the gauius of the MS. should prob, 
be corrected into^am/j, not into gainus.} 

An arrow, or similar missile, esp. a crossbow- 
bolt. In late use chiefly in the alliterative phrase 
gtm and ganyie. 

c X425 Wyntoun Cron. viir. xxxvii, 59 Willame off Dowglas 
thare wes syne Wyth a spryngald gaynyh^ throw the th^. 
rz47o Henry Wallaces. B16 Weylistuft thai ar with gwn 
[and] gan^e off steill. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxviii, 4 So 
sair the magryme dois me mensie, Perseing my brow as ony 
ganyie. XS3S Stewart Cron. Scotl. II. 19 The citie,,hedid 
assaill, With gun and ganrie, a x§98 Rollock On 3 T/iess. 
ii. 5-8 (1606) 76 Commes ne on with this worldly armour, 
gunnes and gainyles, I aske of thee ? 

Ganymede (gK'nimrd). Also 6 ganymedes, 
6-7 ganimed(e, (7 genymade). [ad. L. Gany- 
inedls, a. Gr. rova^«76ijr a Trojan youth, whom 
Zeus made his cupbearer.] 

1 . A cupbearer, a youth who serves out liquor ; 
humorously, a pot-boy. 

x6o8 Midoleton Mad World li. i. Shall I be bold with 
your honour, to prefer this aforesaid Ganymede to hold a 
plate under your lordship’s cup ? x6s6 Cowley Misc.. Grass- 
hopper 8 Nature selfc's thy Gnnimed. j^3 Congreve in 
Dryden'syuvenal%n\. xi.(x697)29T A raw unskilful Lad.. 

once my Carver and my Ganymede. 1826 Scott Wcodst. 
ix, The cav.alier.. arrested the progress of the retiring Gany- 
mede. 1841 Punch I. 101/2 Lo ! Ganymede appears with a 
foaming tankard of ale. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. I. 
vii. 153 The foamingjar is ready, and the dusky Ganymede 
attentive. 

2 . A catamite. 

xSgt PcRCiVALL 5 /. Did., Puio, a ganymedes, Cynaedus. 
x6o3 Holiand Plutarch's Mar. 568 A yoong beard- 
lesse Gcnymade whom he loved, a 1640 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (17111 55, I crave Thou wilt be 
ple.Ts'd, great God, to save My sov’rcign from a Ganymede. 
X708 Motteux Rabelais V. (1737) 2x7 (Sanyraedes, Bar- 
dachocs, Hufilers. 

3 . The name given to the largest satellite of the 
planet Jupiter. 

xB68 lx>CKYER GuillemifCs Heavens (ed. 3) 232. 

+ Ga.iiyiXiedea>li« Obs.'~^ [f. L. Ganymedhus 
pertaining to Ganymede + -an.] One who follows 
the practices of a gan^mede (see Ganymede 2). 

x 6 o 3 Harsnet Pop, Impost. 160 Pandars, Ganimedeans, 
Enhaunsers of Lust, 

Qanyngale, obs. form of Galingale. 

Ganza (gtcmza). Also 7 gnnsa, gansaw. [app. 
Godwin took the word from the reading of the 
old edd. of Pliny N. //. x. xxii ; seC quot, 1601.] 
One of the birds (called elsewhere *wild swans’) 
which drew Domingo Gonsales to the moon in the 
romance by Bp. F. Godwin (see quot. a 1633). 

(x6ox Holland Pliny \. 281 The Geese there, be all white ; 
but lesse of bodie than from oibcr parts : and there they be 
called G.tnzm.J a 1633 \GoV}'iim'\Maninthe Moane^,xt‘i^')3^ 
All my Gansa’s were not of sufficient strength to carry him. 
Ihid.^x My Gama’s. t 64 B\ViLKrxs 11. 

dalus\\x. 202 Otijcrs.. have conjectured a possibdity of being 
conveyed through the air by the help of fowls; to which pur- 
pose ine fiction of the Ganras, i* the most plea-sanl and prob. 
able. x6$x Br. Hall /«rv>. War/d u { 7. Men, who, .as if 

upon Domingo Gonsales his engine, they had been mounted 
by his Ganracs from the Moon to the Empyreall heaven. 
1064 Bim-i: It //«■«/. II. lit. 782 They are but idfe Dreams and 
Fancies. And savour stroncly of (he Ganxas. x668 H. More 
D/:*. Dtal. 1 . 531 O that the invention of the Gansaws were 


once perfected, that 1 might make xny first Visit to our 
Neighbours in the Moon I 18x3 (see Cuneal a.J. 

Gaol (d 2 ^*l)» Gaoler variant spell- 

ings of Jail, Jailer. In British official use the 
forms with G are still current; in literary and 
journalistic use both the G and the J forms are 
now admitted as correct, but all recent Dictionaries 
give the preference to the latter. 

Gap (geep), Also 4-6 gappe, 6-7 gapp. 
[a. ON. gap chasm (only in the mythological name 
Ginnunga-gap), wide-mouthed outcry (Sw. ^<7/, 
Da. gab open mouth, also opening, chasm)’;. sb. 
related to ON. and Sw. gapa, Da. gahe to Gape.] 
Any opening or breach in an othenvise continuous 
object ; a chasm or hiatus. 

1 . A breach in a wall or hedge, as the result of 
violence or natural decay. 
c 1380 Sir. Ferunib. 4089 So harde hay hrew® a5en wal 
...And succh a gappe pay made her-on. Ibid. 5164 To he 
gappes \.orig. holesj bah come, c 1400 Rom. Rose 4023 
Rise up. .And stoppe sone and delyverly Alle the gappis of 
the hay. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 186/1 Gap of a walle, inter- 
•vallum. XS23 Fitzherb. Hush. § 141 Or to fynde a gap or 
a sherde in his hedge. 1584 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 36 For 
mendinge a gappe in the churchyard wall . .ij d. X604 
Gilds {1870) 434 No man shall make yates or gapes in the 
common feild. x666 Bonvan Grace Ab. f 54, I saw as it 
were a narrow gap like a little doorway in the wall. 17x2 
Addison Sped. No. 315 f 14 Satan, after having long wan- 
dered upon the surface, or outmost Wall of the Universe, 
discovers at last a-wide Gap in it. 1821 Shelley Boat on 
Serchio 82 Those green harbours Farmers called gaps, and 
we schoolboys called arbours. X843 Lever y. Hinton xxii, 
We came to a low stone wall, through a gap of which we 
passed. 

fig‘ *595 Shaks. ^ohn 111. iv. 32, I will, .stop this gap of 
breath with fulsome dust. 

t b. Phrase. To stop tivo gaps with one bush : 

* to kill two birds with one stone to accomplish 
two ends at once. Obs. 

X546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 78, 1 will learne, to stop two 
gaps with one bushe. 1638 Sanderson Serm. II. 97 This 
common usage of the phrase, as it well preserveth the 
.sence, so doth it also (that 1 may stop two gaps with one 
bush) justifie the truth of this charge m my text, 
f 2 . yfg. An opening or breach by which entry 
may be effected or attack made ; more rarely of a 
way of escape. Ohs, 

x^8 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. if. App. Q. 56 Many good 
men. .study lo devise good laws. .so. .a great^ many., 
labour to defeat them : and as the common saying Is to 
find gapps and starting holes. X577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. 
Hist. (1619) 60 Lest that thereby men be troubled and a 
Gappe left open to the malice of Sycophants. 1624 Sir R. 
Knichtley m Fortesc. Papers (Ckxmden) 196 Which is in- 
terpreted a gapp for an escape if any can be made either by 
mischeife or money^. a 1628 Preston Sreastpl. Love (1631 1 
2x5 The standing still and not hastening to the gappe. 1722 
De Foe Col. yrtc4*(x84o) 286 No gap open where we could 
have the least apprehensions of any evil breaking in upon 
us. X756 in Temple & Sheldon Hist. Nortkjield, Mass. 
(1875) 294 We humbly beg of you. .to guard us in our 
husbandry, .and that we may not be a gap open as In times 
p.isl. 

fb. in phrases. To stand in the gap \ to act 
as defender. To open a gap ; to give access, afford 
passage or opportunity. To stop a gap : to close a 
breach, secure a weak point, prevent attack. Obs. 

*535 CovEROAT.E Ezek. xiu. 5 They slonde not in the 
gappes, nether moke they an hedge for the house of Israel, 
Ibid. xxii. 30. ^1555 Harfsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 

(Camden) 273 So dangerous a matter it is to open once the 
gap to errors and heresies. 1596 Spenser Slate Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 621/2 Such a gapp of raischeif lyeth open tberby, 
that I could wish it were well stopped. 1599 Thynne 
Animadv. (1875)51 To stoppe that gappe, I will answer®, 
that Chaucers woorkes haue byn sithens printed twyce. 
1631 Gouge God's Arroxvs i. § 45. 77 When there is none to 
stand in the gap, how should his wrath be stayed? 3664 
J. Keymor Dutch Fishing in P/icnia 11 . 225 To open the 
Gap of Traffick,and to xnaKe fulness ofTrade. c x68o Beve- 
ridge Senn. (1729) IL 116 As if it opened a gap lo all 
manner of licentiousness. 1757 G. Washington Lett, Writ. 
3889 1 . 508 The inhabitants see, and are convinced of this, 
which makes each family afraid of standing in the gap of 
danger. 

t o. A gash or wound in the body. Obs. 
laxsoo Lament, Virgin Mary in Chester PL (Shaks. 
Soc.) II. 208 To see my sone y havegrete peyne. In hys 
bresie so gicte a gappe ys. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. N liy o, The .ix. place is vpon the cares & 
gappes of depc woundes. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xi. xlv, 
Through his right cie Clorindacs scu’nth shaft went And in 
his nccke broke forth a bloodie gap. 

4 . A notch ; a small break or opening in an 
edge or surface. Now rare. 

*530 Falscr. 224/1 G.'xppe in a knyfe, hoche. x5Qr (see 
Hard a. 20].^ c 1645 Howell Lett. (1892) I. 316 The Jews. . 
when they kill any Creature .. cut the Throat with a Knife 
without a Gap. j668 CulI'epper & Colc Barthol. Anal, 
Man. iv. vi. 342 There is observed in that pkice a Gap or 
Chink. 1833 J. Holland A/rtwizAA/ir/n/ 11 . 257 The pinion 
of flic axle.. coming to the gap at D,, sinks orrises in trie slit. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Baty's Phaner, 443 The passages 
are. .short, and relatively broad, and may more properly be 
termed gaps or cas'ities. ] 

f b. A notch or sUt made in a sw.nn's beak, as 
a priv.Tte mark. Ohs, 

*558-9 Will 0/ W, Vatles (Somerset Ho.\ My swanc 
mark of the twoo gappes and the Siaple. 1656 jn Line, 
N. Q. (1E97) V. 92 < 3 nc Svi*anne mark of the Gapp with 
the I’cnncy cross in alt on the ncrc side. 


5 . A break or opening in a range of mountains ; 
a pass or gorge (very common in CJ.S.). 

xsss Eden Decades 350 Ouer the sayde byght you shall 
se a great gappe in the mountayne. 1709 Addison Taller 
No. 161 T 8 Two great Gaps that led thro’ this Circuit of 
Mountains. X788 M. Cutler in Life, ymls. 4- Corr, (18SS) 
I. 403 We passed the narroivs or gaps of two ranges of high 
mountains, x8i6 J. Bigelow in Nev}-Eng. yml. Med. 4 
Surg. V. 323 From this town a road has been cut, passing 
through a gap of the mountains to Portland. 1847 Parkman 
Oregon Tr. (1872) 180 We reached the gap, whioi was like 
a deep notch cut into the mountain-ridge. 1890 Boldrewood 
Miner's Right xv. 153 An ugly lot to meet in one of those 
narrow rocky gaps, as they call them, over the line of ranges. 

b. With defining word ; water-gap, one U’hich 
! is deep enough to serve as the course of a stream 

{Cent. Diet.) ; wind-gap (see quot. 1889). 

1779 D. Livermore in Coll. Nevj Hampsh. Hist. See, (1S50) 
VL314 This morning the troops, .pass the Windgap,socaltcd, 
for us being the only pass for a number of miles through a 
long chain of mountains. 1877 A. B. Sylvester Sk. North. 
N. V.&o A water-gap, forming a natural gateway through 
themountains. x8^J. D.Whitney United States 
in which the depression in the ridge is not sufficiently deep 
to give passage to a watercourse are known as ‘wind-gaps . 

c. local. kSee quots.) 

1825 Brighton Commissioners' Act § 62 Gap, a road or 
descent from cliffs to sea-shore, x868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Gap, an opening at the Bank-top through which a 
path or track winding up the steep Bank-side finds its way 
on to the open moor, 

d. A hole or chasm in the ground. 

3696 Whiston Th. Earth iv. (1722) 381 Its old Fissures 
were open’d.. and sufficient Gaps made. X840 Dickess 
Bam. Ritdge ii, Great holes and gaps had worn into the 
soil, being now filled with W’ater from the late rains. 

6. An unfilled space or interval ; a blank or 
deficiency; a break in continuity. 

1605 Shaks. Macb, nr. 1. 12 If he had heene forgotten, It 
had bene as a gap in our great Feast. 1670 Milton Hist 
Eng. II. Wks. (1847) 483/2 Were it not for leaving an 
unsightly gap so near to the beginning, I should have judg’d 
this Labour .. almost superfluous. 1675 J. Pynchon in 
I. NistSintx K. Philip's War {1862) 237, I could be hearilly 
glad if we were able lo spare some men, but. .nine men out 
of this Towne . . makes a great gap. 1690 Locke Hu/n. 
Und, III. VI. (1695) 250 In all the visible corporeal World, 
we see no Chasms or Gaps . . the descent is by easie Slcp^ 
and a continued series of Things. 1754 Richardson 
son 1 . ix. 51 In that long gap of time as he called it. * 77 * 

N. Nicholls Corr. iv. Gray (1843) 1 found the rap 

between Froissart and Comines, and longed for Monstrekt. 
*853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 85 A part of 
the bridge projecting from each bank, and a gap in the 
middle. 1865 Kingsley Lett. (1878) IL sx4 His death isto 
me a great sorrow— a gap in my hfe which I feel and cannot 
fill. X874 Sayce Compar. Philol. vl, 236 There is no break, 
no sudden gap in nature ; all follows in a regular unbroken 
order, 1892 Lenv Times XCIL 145/2 The gapen the walls 
caused by the removal of the portraits. 

b. Phrases. To siop^ to fill {in or r//), 
supply a gap : to make up a deficiency, supply a 
want, fill a vacant space. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 146 A woman can nat get her 
lyuyngc hone.stly spynnynge on the dystaffe, but it 
stoppeih agappe. XS48 Hall Chron , K. Hen. VI, X 7 S A" 
though ihei daily lost people . , yet their nutnbre was re- 
stored, and the gappe euer filled. 1655 Sir E. Nichoias 
in N. Papers (Camden) 11 . 222 He has already hindred 
500IL .which would slop many a gapp now, it may be more 
then 2000** will at another lime. 171X Swift Lett. (17®?^ 
III. 217, I make a present of it (money) lo stop some gap5. 
X776F. BullAc/, 28 Oct. in /FiV. 4 Yi’ Corr.(i8o5) V. 8s,I only 
mean to stop the gap for the present. X835 Thirlwall Creut 
I. V. 131 Invented merely to fill up a gap in chronolopy. X84S 
Maurice Mor. 4 - Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II- 653'! 
Theology would be.. brought in to supply ^ps m the 
systemwhich philosophy bad tried toconstruct. xBtpFroude 
Carxrtrxix, 311 He had a few levies with him to fill the gaps 
in the old legions. 

f c. Used to render L. hiatus. Ohs. 

1706 Pope Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., To come to the Hiatu?! 
or Gap between two words. 

7 . A bre.'ich or wide divergence in character or 
sympathies. 

XB57 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 458 Such i-s the great gap 
which separates the public men of our time from tliosc "ha 
flourished under that bad system. 1876 Freeman 
Conq. V. xxiv. 495 There was. .a gap between him and tlic 
mass of his flock and Clergy. 

8. iechn. (See quot. and d. gap-bed lathe.) 

X873 C. P. B. Shelley Workshop Appliances vi. 

A gap is an expedient for., enabling a lathe to 
articles^ of much greater diameter . . without maierisiij 
increasing its weight or general dimensions, 

O . attrih. and Comb., as gap-vtay*, (objective). 
gap-stopper ; gap-bed lathe (see quot.) : 
hunter, one who in riding to hounds makes for 
the gaps, instead of riding straight; gap-latho 
—gap-bed lathe', gap-net {\obs.), a net placed 
across a gap (cf. gate-net) ; f gop-wido a., gapJi’K 
wide open; gap-window (see quot.). 

3884 Knight Did. Mech. IV. 375 *Gap-hd 

wi:)j an opening in die bed or shears 10 allow a larger ohje 

to be turned. 1872 Daily Neivs 26 Mar., Though a 
should hunt properly, a woman need not be 
being a * *gap-huntcr'. 1879 Cassells Techn. 

280/3 •G.ip-lathcs find employment chiefly in 
shops. 1884 Health Sxhib. Caial. 318/2 I'owcrful ’ 

geared Gap I.alhc, self-acting and screw-cutling. * 7/7 
Philip Quarll (1816) 28 An animal . . wliich he had 
taken in one of the 'gap-nets. 1758 Rutty S/u'’-. 

(ed. 2) 335 Tlie 1 -ord Jionoured me with.! f>ost of 
of the three •gap-stoppers on this occasion. 18570. 
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Quedah xix. 267 We swept through another *gapway in the 
hills. 1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis 11. (Arb.) 51 Downe we beat 
cure rampiers, oor towne wals *gapwyd ar opned. 1874 
Knight hid. Meek. I. 942/1 *GaP‘Wittdow, a long and 
narrow window. 

-Gap (gaip)j [Cf. Gaff Blowing 

the gap', blowing the gaff, giving information. 

x8zi P. Egan Real Rife^ etc. 1. xxiv. 557 He should 
like to smack the bit without blowing the gap. 

Gap (gsep), V. rare. [f. Gap a. intr. 

To b^reak at the edge ; to become jagged or 
notched, b. irans. To make notches in. dial. 
See also Gapped. 

1847-78 Haluwell, to notch, to jag. South. 1864 
Reader 28 May 688 Iron was preferable to steel. Steel 
gapped and lost its edge. x88i in Isle 0/ Wight Gloss. 
Hence Ga'pping vbl. sb.,Ti breaking into notches. 
1683 Evelyn Diary 13 July, 'J’he gapping too -of the razor, 
and cutting his own fingers, was a little strange. 

Gapare, obs. Sc. form of Gapee. 

Gape (g^*p), Sb. Also 6 Sc, gaip, 8 gap(a). 
[f. Gape v.] 

1. The act of opening the mouth ; a yawn. 

X535 Stewart Crou. Scot. III. 466 The fox. .with mony 
girne and gaip . . makis debait als lang as that he ma. 1745 
R. Graves Euphrosyne (1776) I. 70 Now a' gen’ral gape 
goes round. And vapours cloud each sleepy head, x^fi-y 
J. Beresford Mis. Hunt. Li/e (1826) vn. xvUi, Balking 
a good gape, by forcing your bps close together. 

2. An open-mouthed stare; a gaze of wonder or 
curiosity. 

x66o Yxsn^^ Rusticks AlarmV^Vs. (1679) 306 Thou hast 
hung thy Reader up in the Air, and there left him among 
Gapes and Stares. 1768 Woman of Honor ir. 83 Paintings, 
statues, monuments, .that so vulgarly satisfy the silly super- 
ficial gape of travelling sigh^mongers. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. v. 118 A sea-port loAvn — the inhabitants of 
which appear to have more leisure for gape and gossip than 
any others. X870 Daily Hews 4 Oct., Numerous English 
tourists, bound fora gape at the battle-field of Sedan. 

b. ^g. A state of eagerness or wonder : also in 
phrase upon the gape. ? Obs. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 452 ? 3 The Mind is not here 
kept in a perpetual G^c after Knowledge. 17x3 Steele 
Englishm, No. 24. 158 The chief skill is to keep them still 
upon the Gape. 1792 A. Young Trav. France (X794) I. 8, 

I have been upon tne full silly gape to find out things that 
I had not found before. 

3. The gapes : a. A disease in poultry, etc,, of 
which frequent gaping is the symptom. 

*799 ^tpd. JrnL 11. 204 There is a disease prevalent among 
the gallinaceous poultry in this countrj', called the gaps. 
1864 Intell, Observ. No. 33. 107 Every keeper of poultry is 
acquainted with the ' gapes \ x886 Lo. Walsinckam S^ 

Payne-Gallwey Shooting I. 158 The most destructive 
disease prevalent among partridges is that which Is com- 
monly known by the name of the * gapes ’. 

b. humorously. A fit of yawning or staring. 
cx8x5 Jane Austen Persuas. xx, Another hour of music 
was to give delight or the gapes, as real or affected taste for 
it prevailed. X840 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 111. iii, What 
gave me the gapes was the scenes [at the theatre]. 

4. The expanse of an open mouth or beak. 

1766 Pennant Zool. {1768) 11. 246 The gape of the bill, 
when opened, is near two inches from tip to tip. X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 214 The nanvhal, however, 
has a much narrower gape than the great whale. 1829 
Glover Hist. Derby 1. 169 Pike ..The gape of the jaw is 
wide. X864 R. F. Burton Dahome I. 3S He opens his gape 
like a fledgling to its parent. x8^ Pall Mall G. 18 Sept,' 
Z2/1 Hawks . . remarkable for the size of their gape and the 
shortness of their beaks. 

b. The part of the beak which can be opened ; 
the line of commissure of the mandibles. 

1833 R. Mudie Featk. Tribes Brit. Isles (1841) I. 28 From 
the gape of the bill to the eyes a black streak extends, 1883 
Martin & Moole Verteb. Diss. 93 Each so-called mandible 
is hard and horny at its tip, but becomes softer near the 
angle of the gape. 1886 W. W. Fowler Vear w. the Birds 
83 The gape of the mouth furnished with strong hairs. 

c. (See quot. 38 .^ 8 .) 

X848 Craig. Gape, in Conchology, an opening in multivaWes 
and bivalves when the valves are shut. 1875 Huxley & 
Martin Elcm. Biol. xi. 104 At the edges of this ‘gape' 
of the shell [of the fresh water mussel] the thickened margins 
of a part of the. .mantle become visible. Ibid. 105. 

6 . A rent or opening of any kind. 

1658 A. Fox Wurld Surg. 1. iii. 7 Thereby the wound 
comes to its old gape and shape. _x853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bard. 1. 251 This hurries along as the gape 
deepens, and becomes, at every step, more declivous. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 22 Apr. 3/2 She breal« off her thread with an 
energetic pull, and thus overstraining her last stitch causes 
in time an unseemly gape in that seam. 

b. Naut. The principal crevice or crack in 
shaken timber. 1867 in Srum Sailor's Word-bh. 
Gape (g^*p), t/. Forms: 3-4 5 gapyn, 

6 Sc. gaip, 9 dial. ge(e)ap, 5 - gape. Also 3 (once) 
pa. t. geapode. [a. ON, gapa to open the mouth, 
gape, Sw, gapa, Da. MDu. and mod.Du. 

gapen, MLG. gcipcn, MHG. and G. gaffen to gape, 
stare. The word is not found in Gothic, and its 
further relations are uncertain ; Skr. Jabh-, Zend. 
Jab' lo yawn, gape, have been compared. In Eng. 
dialects there is some confusion with Galp v. 

^ An OE. *gapian may have existed (cf. early ME. geapede 
,in quot. a 1225, which may represent a Mercian form with 
o- umlaut), but is not recoroed ; In the gloss * Pando, geape ' 
(Wr.-Wuleker 471/14), which is given in some Diets, as an 
example of this verb, is abl. of Pandus adj. In three 
passages of Chaucer \Milleds T, 258, 655; Troil.s. 1133) 


three of the best MSS. ^ve cape instead of gaPe, This is 
prob. to be referred to LG. kapen, MHG. kap/en, kaffeu, 
OHG. kapfen to keep watch or outlook, a word not related to 
G. gaffen, but early confused with it.] 

1. vttr. To open the mouth wide, esp. in order to 
bite or swallow anything. Said also of the mouth. 

c X220 Bestiary 506 Dis fis. .S^anne him hungreS he gapeS 
wide, a X225 St. Marker. 9 He .. 3eonede \.MS. Bodl. 
geapedc, misprinted ^eapede) mid his wide geneow uppon 
hire. 13 . . Sir Bettes (A.) 2763 ^cnande & gapande on 
him so, Ase he wolde him swolwe ho. CX3S0 Will. Paleme 
23/2 pe werwolf . . as a wod best went hem a-3ens, Gapand 
ful grimli. 24 . . Tundale's Pis. 149 Her mowthes wer 
wyde, pai gapud fast. 1530 Palsgr. 560/2, I gape, as a 
beest dothe that entendeth to byte, whiche holdeth his 
mouthe open afore. x688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 294/1 
Such Fellows . . are fed with Roasted Pigs and good Ale 
as long as they can gape. 17x0 Steele & Addison Taller 
No. 257 f xx Opening their Mouths as wide as they could 
gape. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. My First Play, Heads that 
gape, and grin, in stone around the inside of the old Round 
Church of the Templars. 

Proverbial phrases. 

1546 J. Heywqod Prov. (1867) 17 He that gapeth till he 
be fed, Maie fortune to fast and famishe for honger. 1S77** 
87 Hohnshed Citron. (1807-8) II. 389 A man ought not to 
cnide with a foole, nor gape over an oven. 1709 Brit. Apollo 
II. No. 62. 2/2 She will gape like a Pig on a Spit. 

b. transf. of earth, hell, etc. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 541 par-for me wonderis 
. , pat pe erd gapand ivyd, me swelyt nocht. c 2460 Towneley 
Myst. vii. 205 Then shall hell gape and gryn. 2535 Cover- 
dale Isa. V. 14 Therfore gapeth he!, and openeth hyr 
mouth marvelous wyde. 2693 Drvden Ovid's Met. i. 739 
Gape, Earth, and this unhappy wretch intomb. 2705 Berke- 
ley Cave 0/ Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 507 This, .water runs 
but a little way ere the rock gapes to swallow it. 2850 
Tennyson In Mem. Ixx. 6 A gulf that ev'er shuts and gapes. 

c. Of a bivalve : To open the shell. 

*577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 61 The crab presently 
putteth a little stone into the oyster as he gapeth. 27x2 Ad- 
Sped. N0.M3P9 An Oyster, which lay in the Neigh- 
bourhood of this Drop, chancra to gape and swallow it up. 

d. Used jocularly for * to open *. 

1607 Middleton Michaelmas Term \. i. He was here three 
days before the Exchequer gaped. 

e. irans. To open (the mouth) wide, f To gape 
out : to emit with open mouth, rare. 

x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn. (2842) 32 So shee, forgetting 
modesty, gapte out a laughter. 2665 Hooke Microgr. 20.1 
Beyond these were two indented jaws DD, which he opened 
side-wayes, and was able to gape them asunder very wide. 
2^2 H. Hutchinson Fairway Isl. ii A man's head gaped 
its mouth to ask.. what young QuarreU wanted there. 

2. intr. Of material objects, wounds, etc. : To 
open as a mouth ; to split, crack, part asunder. 

*577 B.Googc HeresbacJt's Hu$b.{x%ZGi\\.%^ After the tenth 
of June, when the ground gapes with the heateof theSunne. 
2601 Holland Pliny II. 593 The Tyburtme stones . . if the 
heat of summer take them, they will gape and be ready lo 
cleaue in sunder. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 398/1 A 
Stitching Quill . .is an instrument by means whereof a wound 
that gapeth is drawn together, or stitched up. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxii, Think'st thou. .that. .the wounds of the 
slaughtered corpse will gape 7 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word' 
bk. S.V., The seams gape, or let in water. 2882 Vines tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 799 If this portion [of the root] is split, the 
parts generally gape concavcly outwards. 

3. To gape on or upon, now more commonly To 
gape at : to stare at with open mouth, to gaze upon 
in curiosity or wonder, 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg, 1. 208/66 On hire gapede alday 
sivyhe muche folc here, .for hire continaunce was wonderful. 
2514 Barclay Cyt. ff Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xliv. 
Upon the sewer well maysl thou gase and gape. 2582 
Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 67 What is It to make folkes 
gape at a wretched Berger, or a beggerly Clowne? ^1622 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. u. vi. iii. (165X) 299 The dog and 
hare, wolf and lamb, .stood all gaping upon Orpheus. 1755 
Smollett Quix, (1803) II. 6 Like a country villager gaping 
at rarities which he had never seen before. 1859 Tennyson 
Elaine 452 Levaine gaped upon him As on a thing miracu- 
lous. 2885 Manch, Exam. 12 May 5/3 The larger the town 
the more ready are people to gape at new sights, 
b. absol. To stare in wonder or admiration. 

2377 Langl. P, pi. B. X. 42 Tho that feynen hem fobs . . 
And do men for lo gape. C1386 Chaucer MillePs T. 287 
This Nicholas sat ayasstille asston, And ever he gaped up- 
ward into the eire. c 2394 P, PI. Crede 156 And whan y cam 
to ]7at court y gaped aboute. 1530 Palsgr. 560/2, I gape . . 

1 loke stedfastly upon a thyng. 2646 Sir T. ^nowuzPseud. 
Ep. IV. i. 182 Man., was not meant to gape or Jooke upward 
with the eye. Tuiyoo Song in Ramsay Teo'i. Misc. (1733) 

1. 88 There's braw lads in Eamslaw, .Wha gape and glowr ' 
with their eye, At kirk when they see my Marion. 2752 
Eliz. Carter Rambler No. 100 f a They may not^ gape, 
and wonder, and stare. 2830 Cunningham Brit. Paint, II. 
195 When the wonder of the town began to abate, the 
country came gaping in. 

4. To gape after 01 for (also 4 at, : to be 

eager to obtain, to have a longing for (something). 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 41 As if ware 
abydande or gapand after sum qwent slirringe. a 2420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ.nc& Fulle many men knowe I that 
yane and gape After some fatte and riche benefice, c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. xx. (1885) 158 Importune 
suters wilgape vpon suchereuersiouns. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (2546) Cijb, It is no newe thyng that 
men gape for hygh and frayle thynges. 2600 Holland 
Livy XXX. xl. (2609) 768 He gaped at {h.petens] the honour 
of finishing the same [warj. 2638 F. Junius Ancients 
190 The basenessc of a mlnde that gapeth for nothing but 
money. 2672 Marvell Corr. cc. Wks. 2872-5 II. 397 The 
greedy appetites of those who have been so many years 
gaping after this profit. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 3 r 7 AIul- 
litudes . .who awake in the morning, vacant of thought, with 


minds gaping for the intellectual food, which some kind Es- 
sayist has been accustomed to supply. 2827-48 Hare Guesses 
Ser. ii. (1873) 540 It is not solely in the Gospel that people go 
out into the desert to gape after new spiritual incarnations, 
b. with inf. : to desire eagerly to do (something). 
<22340 Hampole Psalter x\\\. 5 Glotlery, hat. .is ay gapand 
to take, CX4A0 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 290 Whan cure 
lady com to his munke..he gapid for to haue of here 
lycoure. 1562 T. Norton Calvitis Inst. w. q 8 If they finde 
the spring hed of the euell ivithin themselues, why gape 
they to finde out foreine causes. 26« Pacitt Ckristianogr. 
222 Some others who gape to swallow up and make a prey 
of that little which remainetfa. <2x748 Pitt Ep. to Spence 
22 Studying his looks, and watching at the board. He 
gapes to catch the droppings of my lord. 2825 Sporting 
Mag. XLVI. 122 Lincolnshire friends., are gaping with 
mouths wide open to have their curiosity satisfied. 

f c. absol. ; also trans. —gape after, Obs. 

. 2552 Latimer Frtntf. Semi. (1575) 124 , 1 pray God geue 
vnto vs such hartes, that we may be content to Hue in our 
calling, and not to gape farther. 2557 TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 
258 For whiles j’ou knew I was your own, So long in vaine 
you made me gape. 2588 T. L. To Ch. Rome 1.1651) 13 
Your .. brethren, which walke .. gaping the comming of 
a second Messias. 

4 6 . To gasp from pain, heat, etc. Also, of the 
dead, to have the mouth open. Obs. 

2352 Minot Poems vii. 135 Was J>ou noght, Franceis^ 
with H wapin Bitwixen Cressy and Abuyle? Whare H 
felaws lien and gapin. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvirr. xlviii. (249s) 809 They bysbadow themself with thefote 
whan they lye gapyng on the grounde in stronge hete of the 
sonne. ? <2 2400 Morle Arth. 2076 He gapede, he groned 
faste, with grucchande latez, ffor grefe of h® gude kyng. 
CX500 Lancelot 1090 One to the hart the spere goith throw 
the scheld, The knychtis gaping lyith in the feld. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 285 Richt scharpe schuttingon ilk 
syde mycht be sene, Quhen mony grume la gaippand on the 
grene. <22572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 260 The 
Gray Freiris gapped, the Blak Frearis blew, the Preastts 
panted, and fled. 

6 . To yawn, esp. from weariness. 

Yteoif rare in southern Eng. and in literature; common 
coltoq. in midland and northern districts. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 186/1 Gapyn,/;/o, oscito. 2530 Palsgr. 
560/1 There is never no roan that gapeth but other he is 
weiy or he lacketh somwhat. 2629 R. \Veste Bk. Demeanor 
77 in Babees Bk. 293 To gape in such unseemely sort, with 
ugly gaping mouth, Is like an image pictured a blowing 
from the south. 2647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 186 He, at the 
sight of supper, wont to fall A yawning, gapes and gapes, 
and that is all. 2707 Ref ex. upon Ridicule 134 He gapes 
in the Theatre. 2729 Swift Lady’s Jml. 42 She stretches, 
gapes, unglues her eyes, And asks if it be time to rise. 

D. To gape away : to pass (the time) in yawning. 
2883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 699/2 We scarcely saw a soul 
except a few. .loafers gaping away the weary hours. 

7. To bawl or shout. Obs. exc. dial, 

*579 Fulke Heskins' Pari, 356 He gapeth and cryeth out 
vppon Oecolampadius. x6o8 5 Iiddleton Fam. Love i. ii, 
Peace, good Gudgeon, gape not so loud. 16B7 Miece Fr, 
Did, n, He ever gapes, when he speaks, tl crie ioujours, 
quand it parle, 1876 Whitby Gloss., Geeap, to gape. Also 
to bawl or talk loudly. 

8 . The vb.-stem in Comb., as gapC'jaw ; also 
gape-eyed a, (see quot.) ; gape-gaze v. dial, intr., 
lo gaze with open mouth, or with eagerness ; gape- 
scene, 1 nonce-wd. (see quot.). 

1855 Chamier My Travels'll, x. 264 There is not a window 
which has not one of these gape-scenes [Balconies]. 2863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia’s L. (ed. 2) I. 249 T* most part o' 
girls as has looks like hers are always gape-gazing to catch 
other folks* eyes. 1876 Browning Shop 7 What gimcracks, 
genuine Japanese ; Gape-jaw and goggle-eye, the frog. 2889 
Century Diet., Gape-eyed, in hcrpet[ology\ naked-eyed ; 
having apparently no eyelids : as, the gapc'cyed skinks. 

Gaper (g^‘*p3-*). Also 6 Sc. -are. [f. prec. + 
-erI."] 

1. One that gapes ; one that stares or gazes in 
wonder or curiosity, 

a 2637 B. JoNSON Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 748/t The Taber- 
lanes . . of the late age, which had nothing in them but the 
scenicall strutting, and furious vociferation, to warrant them 
to the ignorant gapers. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 47 f 3 
'i'he Dutch., hang up., what they call the Sign of the Gaper, 
that is, the Head of an Idiot dressed in a Cap and Bells, and 
gaping in a most immoderate manner, 1835 Lytton Rienzi 
I. IX, The pope’s notary hath set up a great picture in the 
Market-place, and the gapers say it relates to Rome. 2864-5 
Knight Passages Work. Life II. i. 5 Gapers from the 
country stood wonderingly upon the Parade. 

4 b. One who gapes or longs for a thing. Obs. 

. *559 Mirr. Mag., Worcester xiv, And for .my goodes and 
Huinges wer not small The gapers for them bare the world in 
hand [etc.]. <22572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 2846 I. 352 

Maister Gavine Hammiltoun, gapare for the Blscnoprik of 
Sanctandrois. 2593 Q. Eliz. tr. Boeth. (E. E. T. S.) 9 Paulin 
the consul .. from the gapers [L. hiantiunil Jawes I drew. 
2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. iv. 727 More gapers for the 
wealth Of such as d^d. 

2. Omith. a. The open-bill (see quot. 1 S 71 ). 
rare. b. One of the Burylsemidai ; a broad-bill. 

2872 Darwin Descent of Man II. 217 The Gzper {AmutO' 
vtus oscitans) of India. 2884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (x888) 

IV. 463 The blue-billed gaper {Cymbirhyttchus rnacrerkyn' 
c/t«s)., is found in Sumatra and Borneo. 

3. (See quots.) ^ ^ . t>. « v 

2828-32 Webster Pennant, but it is not in P. . 

Zool.\ Gaper, a fish with six or seven ban^ 
divided. [1861 Couch Brit. Fishes I. xps From ‘"‘s 
liarity it was that among the Greeks it J 

obtained the name of , . Channos, or the pap^-1 . 

Diet., Comber, the Serranus cabnlla, also 

4. A bivalve mollusc of the family Myidae, the 
shell of which is open at one end : also gaper-sheU. 
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x8S3 Forbes & Hanley Brit, Mollusca \, i6o Mycutx.' 
The Gaper Tribe. . . The popular appellations of ‘ Gapers ' 
may be applied to the whole tribe. x868 Wood Homes 
without H. V. 98 The common Gaper Shell {_Mya arenaria\ 
so called because one end of the shell gapes widely. 

Hence f Ga’peress, a female gaper. 

1660 Hexham Nether-Dutch Diet,, A woman Gaper or a 
gapresse. 

G-ape-seed (g^‘‘psfcl). Also 6-*7 gaping seed, 
7 gapes'seed. [f. Gape sb. or t/. + Seed j/».] 

1 . In sarcastic phrases To seek, buy, or sow gape- 
seed : to stare gapingly at a fair or market, instead 
of transacting useful business. 

1598 Florio, Att/anare . . to go idly /o}'tring \’p and downe 
as we say, to go seeking for a halfepenie worth of gaping 
seede. zSooKasur Summers Zast /F///Wks. (Grosari) VI. 
144 If a fellow , . Should all his life time go from faire to 
faire. And buy gape-seede, hauing no businesse else. 1673 
O. Walker Bduc. igs They sow but gape seed w'hich being 
harvested yields them a go^ly crop of wonders. 1694, Poor 
Aug., And by that means.. They for their Gapes-ssed 
do p.ay dear. 1779 Koran i. xl. in Sternds Wks, (Dublin) 
VI, 81 The nine days wonder had sown its gape-seed long 
befbre. The novelty grew stale. 1856 A*. 2nd Ser, T.362 
Plenty of persons were ^sowing gape seed' at them. 1877 
N. IK Line. Gloss, s.v., ‘ She’s gone to Brigg Stattus to saw 
gape-seed.’ 

2 . Something stared at by a gaping crowd ; also, 
the act of staring with open mouth. 

rr 1700 B. "E. Dict. Cant. Crezv, Gape-seed^ whatever the 
gazing Crowd idly stares and gapes after ; as Puppet-shows, 
(etc.) any thing to feed the eye. *7*5 in New Cant. Diet. 
1852 Q. kev. Mar. 431 When was gapeseed ever too gross 
for gulping asinine cockney curiosity ? 2876 Miss Yonge 
IVomank. vii. 55 The National Gallery well gone through, 
and not treated as gape-seed, i.s a key to volumes of art. 
1879 Times 29 May, Of the French team, Rayon d’Or came 
in for the most gapeseed. 

b. One who stares with open mouth. 

2885 Sportsman 23 June 2/4 (Farmer) The ring was sur- 
rounded^ by a fairly strong crowd of gapeseeds. 

Gaping* [?• Gape v. -f -ingI.] 

1 . The action of the verb Gape in various senses. 


e X374 Chaucer Boeth, 11. metr. ii. 24 (Camb. MS.) Crewel 
rauyne deuowrynge al that thei han getyn sheweth ooiher 
gapynges, CX440 Provtp. Parv. 186/1 Gapynge, hiatus^ 
Ixiacio. 1582 Mulcaster Positions xv. (1887)70 Those .. 
that be cumbred with much gaping and yawning, 1619 
M. Boyle in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1887) II. 237 In 
Dublin there is much gapeing at Cashelles death, 2722 De 
Foe Moll Flanders (2840) 279 The lady-milliner paid dear 
enough for her gaping after the queen. 2822-34 GooeCs 
Study Afed. (ed. 4) HI. 332 The particular kind of pandicu- 
lation, to which the first of these movements gives rise 
being called Oscitancy, Yawning or Gaping. 2870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. irr. 287 The painted dragon head that ye 
note now Grin at Jove's temple door with gapings vain. 

2. A deep opening or chasm in the earth. Wbs. 

*539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. (1823) 70 Curtius. .was 

contente for sauyng of the cilie of Rome . . to leape into a 
capyng of the erih. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 281 
They found such a deep and wide gaping of the rocke be- 
twixt them and the enemy. 2684 T. Burnet Tk. Earth 1. 
148 As we shewed before in e.vpiaining the chanel of the 
ocean, it left a gaping in the middle, or an abyss-chanel, 
.as r should call it. atjzz Lisle Hush. (2752) 27 There 
was not a jiiece of earth to be seen . . but it had large 
g.aping$ in it. 

3. attrib., as f gaping-seod (see Gape-seed) ; 
gaping-stock, an object of open-mouthed wonder 
(cf. gazing-, laughing-siocE). 

18x7 Godwin ATamleville II. it. 40, I was to be a gaping 
stock and a scorn to all the young volunteers. 

Gaping (gc^pig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -IN02,] 
That gapes, in various senses of the verb. 

hi’ ®49 Who art thou that lately 
did St descend, Into this gaping hollow of the earth? 2607 
fopsELL FuMr^/I (1658) 365 He met with a gaping 

Lion. 2683 KENNETT tr. Erasm. on Folly Sr To be deafened 
with the noise of gaping boys. 2607 Dhydcn Virg. Georg. 
***‘,W9 Hovring there, With gaping Moulh.s, they draw 
prolific Air. 2730 Swift Corr. Wks. 1842 II. 636 We see 
(^10, and Brutus . . as they really w'cre. and not such as 
the gaping multitude of their own age took them to be. 2749 
Johnson I'an. Hum. Wishes 48 Few know the toiling 
statesman s fear or care. The insidious rival and the gaping 
heir. *®S4 Woodw’ard Afollusca ii. 246 Bivalves are said 
to be close when the ^•alvcs fit accurately, and * gaping* 
when jhey cannot be completely shut. 2872 Darwin 
Evwitoi^ IX. 236 No determined man probably ever had an 
habitually pping mouth. 2884 Puhlic Opinion ix July 30/1 
The Moplc s representatives are made to stand like gaping 
fooU before the universe. 

Comb. 1670 mooKS Wks. (1867) VI. 303 Gaping-mouthed 
men arc noted for fools by Lucian. 

Hence open mouth ; eagerly; 

amazedly. f Also, with hiatus, 

2572 Huchanan Detect. Marie Q. Scottes G ij. Sche that 
quhilcre gapingly sought for cuery small breath of sus- 
picioun against her husband of her awne accorde offreth 
hiin a loucr. 1573-8® e\lv. B 1341 To coinc wordes 

so in Ins style that vowels mcete togetlicr gapingly. 28x2 
L. Hunt in Exam. 14 Dec. 78s/r He has not been accus- 
tomed to be.. so gapingly at a loss. 2883 SrrtxHSON AV- 
verado Sg. (1836)43, 1 hearkened to it by the hour, gapingly 
he.irkened, and let my cjg.arcite go out. 

Gapish (Kc‘*piJ), ti. rare-', [f. Gape sb.+ 
-ISK*.! Having a tendency to gape. 

2850 J. Struthcfs Autobiog. vi. pocL Wks. 1. 79 Others, 
wdih mouths rather gapWi, ?day be standing stock still. 

Gapped (gtept), ppl. a. Also 7 gapt. [f. G.vr 
sh.^ oriL-k-KD.] 

1 . Having the edge notched or seriated. 

ssCiTuBNr.a Herbal H. xxo CInkfoly . . hath Icucs lyke 


minte . . diuided or gapped lyke a saw. 2607 Rowlands 
Guy, Earl Wartv. 5 His broken Launce, gapt Faulchion, 
batter'd Shield. 2655 Gornall Chr. in Arm. 111. vi-xviii. 
IX. ix. (1662) 294 If the Workmans Tools be blunt or gapt> no 
work can be well done, till a new edge be set on them. 2765 
Ster.se 7r..S>i<z«/^i'VIII.xxvix,IfMrs. Wadman had given 
him a cut with a gap’d knife across his finger. 18. . Lowell 
Kossuth Poet. Wks. (1879) ror When gapped and dulled 
her cheaper tools, Then she a saint or prophet sends. 

/ig. 2754 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. .xvii. irr, I will 
never meet at hard-edge with her ; if I did . . I should be 
confoundedly gapped. 

2 . Broken through at intervals ; full of holes or 
breaches. 

1S54 H. Mxllek Sch. ^ Schin. (1858)^38 Its bulging walls 
and gapped roof that showed the bare ribs through the 
breaches. 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 122 Closing Us 
gapped ranks. x8. . Tennyson Def. Lucknenu 42 Take aim 
at their leaders — their masses are gapp'd ivith our grape. 

Gappy (gse*pi), a. [f. Gap + -y^.] Full of 
gaps or deficiencies. 

2846 yml. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 377 They will have a 
weak and gappy crop. 2848 Ibid. IX. 1. 26 Exceedingly thin 
or gappy [hedges]. 2885 Academy 20 June 433 The text is 
uncomfortably gappy. 2891 .SViA Rev. 25 July iis/i ln a 
certain limited and gappy sense we should imagine him to 
be tolerably well read in the most modern literature. 

Gaps, obs. form of gapes pi. : see Gape sb. 3 a. 
Ga*p-stead. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Gap sbj^ -f- 
Stead jA] An opening in a wall or liedge, left 
for convenience of passage. 

2644 Slincsby Diary (1836) 132 Making good our ground 
we became at last masters^ of theirs, but lain to seek it thro 
Gapsteads and places of disadvantage. x6sx in N. W. Lmc. 
Gloss. (1880) S.V.. That the said Lorence make a sufficient 
yate into the little field and that he raise his gapstead [etc.]. 
2876 Alid. Yorksh. Gloss. s.\. Gap, A gateway is often called 
& gapstead. 2883 AlmondburyGloss., Gapstead, an interval 
in a field wall intended for a gate, or merely used for the 
passage of cattle. 

Gap-tootlied a- [f- Gap siA + 

Toothed.] Having the teeth set wide apart. 

In quot. 2700 substituted for ChssuceTSgat-tothed. 

2567 Golding Ovids Met. viii. 108 b, Where seeking long 
for Famine she the gaptoothd [1584-7 gagtoothd) elf did 
^ie. 2577 Hellowes Gueuara's Citron. 221 Antoninus 
Pius was of an high stature, thicke bearde, white, rare and 
gap-tothed. 1700 Dryden FablesyreS., Wks. (Globe) 501 
The broad-speaking gap-toothed ivife of Bath. 2802 Lamb 
Lett. (1888) I. 193 Those rotten-jawed, gap-toothed, old 
worn-out chaps of hell- 1842 Tennyson Vis. 0/ Sin 60 A 
gray and gap-tooth'd man as Jean as death. z886 X>. C. 
hluRRAY isi Pers. Sing. xvHi. 238 Grinning at him with a 
horrible gap-toothed laugh. 

Gapy (ge''pi), o. rare. Alsogapey. [f. GAPEji, 
or + • Y 1.] a. Disposed to yawn. b. Of chickens; 
Affected with the gapes. 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 249 He was 

f apy and fidgetty. 1890 Londsburg Californian 4 Sept. 6/1 
ee that every gapey chick eats. 

Gar (gai), sb. Also garr, guard. [Short f. 
Gabfish.] 

a. A fish of the Pike or Esox family of the genus 
Belone, having long bill-like jaws ; the gar-fish or 
gar-pike. 

1765 J. Bertram yml. 27 Dec. in Stork Ace. E. Florida 
(1766) 20 'Tis full of large fish, as cats, garr, mullets. 1791 
W. Bartram CafvUna 145 Alligators and gar were numerous 
in the bason. 2849 N. S. Wales, etc. xi. 99 The best kind 
of fish are guard, mullet, and schnapper. 2857 R. Tomes 
Amer. in yapan vi. 136 The varieties of fish are not 
numerous. Among those taken in the seine belonging to 
the ‘Susquehanna’, there were, .two varieties of perch, the 
gar, and the common ray. 1B93 Critic (U.S.) 7 Jan. 9/1 
'l'huss:harming day.s were passed watching gars playing 
leap-frog with Brer Turtle [etc.]. 

b. A ganoid fish of the genus Lepidostetis, having 
a similar general form but with rhombic scales. 
Alligator-gar, a gar (Z. fris/arktis) with a head 
somewhat resembling that of an alligator. 

1843 Marrvat Afons. Violet xlW, The alligator gar is some- 
times ten feet long, 2885 C. F. HoLozn Marvels Atiim. 
Life 32, I have seen the great armoured gar rise again and 
again for the air. 

Gar(gnj),2>, Chiefly .SV. and Forms: 
3-4 gov, 4-5 gore, 5 gerre, 4-7 gnxo, 6*S garr(e, 
3- gar, [a. ON, geri^)a, gpi^v)a, gjet\v)a, geyra 
(Sw. gSra, Da, gjdre) to make, do, etc. 0 £. gtgr- 
wan (also gearwiati) to prepare (see Yaue v.), OS. 
gantwian, genvian, OHG. ^garwjan (recorded 
form gdrwett, gertuen, mod.G. 

gdrhen, gcrbeit) OTeut. *ganvjan, f. the adj. 
*garwH- ready = OE. gearo Yabe (cf. Gare a.). 
The orig. sense of the Scand. verb ‘ to do ‘ to 
make * (something), is rare in Eng. which chiefly 
employs * gar’ with the meaning * to cause' (to do 
or to be done) agreeing with one of the uses of the' 
vb. fnake.] 

+ 1 . tram. To do, perform ; to make. Ohs', rare, 
a 2300 Cursor Af. 13835 Vr halidat noght he for-bcrcs, Boi 
mant dedes o i>aim nc gcres. 2428 Surtres Afise. (18S8) 3 
And so he gan yarof, als he graunted, ix*‘ .^ces S: xij. 
*457 Nottingham Ree. II. 366 For Bar>mg of xij. mals and 
nels. rx46o Towne/ey Mysi. (E.E.T.S.) iv. 104 Thi lufiy 
chcre makis my hert glad. And many a lyme so has it gart, 
1662 Kinross, Witch Trial in Proe. Soc. Antig. Scot. (1888) 
231 He, licing leading bis father’s peats, . throo a heap of the 
Mid Janet Raton's muck, the said Janet said she should 
gar him aUe good. 


2 . To make, to cause, in various construction?, 
a. with simple : To cause, to occasion, rare. 

c 2460 Tozoneley Alyst. (E.E.T.S.) ii. 44 Gog gif the sorow, 
boy ; want of mete it gar.s. 1590 Lodge Euphues' Gold. Leg. 
in Halliw. Shaks. VI. 67 Alas, said he, what garres thy 
grief? a 2592 Greene yas. IV, i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 195/2 What 
gars this dm of mirk and baleful harm. 2855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Gar, to cause, to compel. ‘ It gars me great 
pain.’ 

b. with object and aclive inj, {to usually omitted): 
To make or cause one to do something, etc. 

/22300 Cursor AI. 17160 (Gutt.) Oft |>u geris mi wondis 
blede. a 1340 Hampole Psalter -v:x. 8 [xx. 7] Proude horsls 
hat will stumbill & gere vs breke cure neke. 2377 Lancl P. 
PL B. -\x. 56 He cutre awey treuthe, And gert g}’lc groive 
here, cz^o Lay' Folks Mass Bk., )'Vr4l'//t>wrf43pai..gerte 
hym here on his bak h® cros. 25.. Chevy Chase ii. 1510 
Percy's ReL, Many a doughete the garde to dy. ^ 1535 
Stcwart Cron. Scot. II. 3x0 Fals Fortoun .. makis him to 
fall Doun fra the hicht, garrand him licht so law. 1589 
Peele Eclog. I. Wks. (Rtldg.) 561/x Herdgroom, what 
gars thy pipe to go so loud? <22670 Spalding Trouh. 
Chas. / (1829) 9 The earl . . resolves to gar one derij ding 
another. 2724 Ramsay Tea-i. Alisc. (1733) 1. loi My dady 
was harsh, My minny ivas warse, That gart him gae yont the 
sea. 2790 Burns Tam O'Shattier 123 He screw'd the pipes 
and gart them .skirl. 2826 Scott Antig. ix. But ye like to 
gar folk look like foo*ls. 2878 Cumbld. Gloss., Gar, to com- 
pel. ‘ A’llgar thagang.’ 2B^CROCKETTZxV<r<r.S‘tm^M«ri6S 
A dinnle in the elbuck that garred ye loup like a troot. 

f c. with object and inf. pass. : To cause some- 
thing to be done; to have something done. Ohs. 

a 2300 Cursor Al. 4870 Pharaon, h^^ bis will can |mr 
be don. c 2350 Will. Palcme 2793 Greue h« nou^t for 
goddes loue h^t gart h^ be fourmed. C1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) iii. 8 Saynt Anne . . wham saynt Helene gert be 
broght fra leriisalem. 1469 Plumpton Corr. 21 Also that 
you gar the malt be windowd. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes cf 
Ayinon xxvi. 567, I shall gare theym bothe to be hanged. 
1549 Compl. Scot, 2 The actis that 5our prudens garrisdaly 
be exsecut. 2585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 50 Mount heigh 
vp through the air, To gar thy heat and beames be law and 
neir. 


t d. with inf. (rarely preceded by to) simply: 
To gar do, make, etc. : To cause to be done, made, 
etc. Ohs. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Ckron, (xBio) 64 ^eyn J>e erle Godwyn 
he gert sette assise. 2393 Lancu P. rl. C. vi, 147 Greqeric 
J)e grete clerk gart write m bokes The ruele of alle religious. 
1429 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) 420 Labour that he sail do and 
gar do for me. 2470-85 Malory Arthur u. vi. He garte 
to vnarme hym and bele hym with thornys. Ibid. xx. xvi, 
I uyWe founde & gar make an hows of relygyon.^ etS<!f 
Lancelot 24x6 Euery thyng that In yhour myster lyU, I sail 
gar ordan at yhour awn dewys. 1570 Buchanan ChaMxUon 
Wks. (1802) 47 He soUicitat some previe men gar hang 
hir. <T XM5 Cron. Erlis of Ross (2850) 20 He gart bigg ttto 
stone barns. 

t 3 . To cause to go, to drive. Obs. rare. 

2586 T. Hooker Chron. Irel, in Holinshed II. 270/xThc 
erle .. had not beene heard of since he was garred out of 
Harlo wood. 2612 L. Barry Rant Allep v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X. 363 By heaven I'll gar my whinyard through 
youi- womb 1 . . *1 

4 . Wrongly used for : To be amiss with, to ail. 

1614 J. Davies Eglog. Willie fy Weniockt 8 What gars my 
Willy that he so doth wane ? 2640 King ff Poor North. . 
200 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV, 301 What gares these babies amt 
baoies all? Some ill have they done that they hang by the 
walls ? 

Gar (g^), =Gad. . 

zepB [see Becar). 2877 Besant & 'Rtez Harp ^Cr.vi’ 
29 Gar ! Ifl could crush him to powder beneatli my feet. 


t GaraBee. Obs. rare. ? = GAD-nfiK. 

2692 HiCKERiNciLL Good Old Cause 28 Like Beasts stung 


with a Garabee or Hornet. Ibid. 29. 2702 


C. Matjiek 

Magn. Chr. vii. vi. g 12. 52/1 They were just like I’easis 
that are stung with a Garabee, or Hornet ; they ran tnc> 
knew not whither, 

Gara^antua, -an: see Gakgantua, -Ah'. 
Garanciu (gie-ransin). Chem. Also -ine* 
[a. F. garancine, f. garance madder: sec -ih-J 
A dyeing substance obtained from madder. 

2843 F, Steiner Patent in Ure Diet. Arts (1853) !• 
Garancine. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 190 G.'irancinc .. 
prepared from Madder by the action of sulphuric 
Garand, -ante, -end, van GuARA^■D; 
guarantee. , 

t Garant, geraud. Obs. rare-'. Blundered 
readings in the Eng, versions of ^fandevilJc lo 
OF. gcracites, ad. L. hierdeties (Pliny) * a stone 0 
the colour of a hawk’s neck *. r k 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) XX. 220 Many Clustrcs of Grap • 

, , alle of precious Stones . . the blakc ben of Omchez « 

Garantcr. Ibid. (Roxb.) xxiii. 107 geraudes [F. 

Garaus, -ausee, obs. ff. CAitonsK. 
Garavanca, -ance, -anza, obs. ff. CAfiAVAFcr- 

1628 Dicoy Voy. Medit. (1868) 75 All sixe v ere laden wnn 
whe-Tte, parauanzas and cheese. 2699 in AHsc. Cur. 117 ^ 
III. 392 They eat parclicd Gar.ivancas, parched AJiuo » 
and Beans. 2770 Franklin Let. to y. Bartram it J* • 
Darlington Alem. Bartram (1849) 404, I send > . 

Chinese G.aravanccs. /-iVF 

Garb (giub), Also 6-7 gnrbo. [a- p ■ 
garbe (Central OF.ynr/’F. moil.F. a 

Sp. garla : of Tent, origin ; cf. tlic synonyroo''^ 
OHG. !;arba (mod.G. garbt), O.S. gnrta, psrV- 

(J)a.jiart'b,gar/). OT«i. 

On the assmnpiion that the primary sente oi 
*garbd‘, as of the c<|uivalcnt I... tnanipulus, was '’“Jr; ji' 
it is usually referred to the Aryan root *gkrrrh- '♦ 

to gro-sp, OSI.A'r<iA/'// to sciic, Ixliish>^dA-/ to gratp'd 
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GARBLE. 


1 . A wheat-sheaf. exc. (see quot. 1882). 

i<02 Arnolds (r/«ri7«. (181 x) 210 Noo forestir fro henceforth 

orbayli make scotal orgadirgarbeor otes or any come, .but 
be the sight and othe of xij. regarders. 1572 Bossewcll 
Annorie 11. 108 The Garbe is of the Sonne royally supported 
with two Lyons. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry in. ix. (i6ix) 1x2 
There is a kind of wretched cormorants whose Garbs are so 
fast bound that the poor curseth their merciiesse hearts. 
<zi66i Fuller Worthies., Cheshire i. (1662) 171 The Cheshire 
Gentry were good house-keepers, because they gave so 
many wheat-sheaves .. in their Coats of Armes. Indeed I 
have told no fewer then six and twenty, called Garbs in 
Herauldry, which are born in the several Coat-Armours of 
the Gentry of this County. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 180 A garb, 
or, supported by two lions. 1844 A. Page Snj>pf. Kirbys 
Suffolk Trav. pot Vernon : or ; on a fess, azure, three garbs 
of the first. 1882 Cussass Her. vi. (ed. 3) 106 A more fre- 
quent Charge is a Sheaf of Wheat, called a Garb . . When 
a Garb is of any grain other than wheat, it must be men- 
tioned ; as, a Garb 0/ Oats, S:c. Sometimes the straw is 
of a different tincture from the ears, as a Garb veti^ eared 
or. Garbs are usually or. 

2 . Comb. : garb-tithe. 

c 1630 Rjsdon Siirv. Devon § 42 (tSio) 45 The garb tythes 
and spiritual profits of the manor. 

Garb (g^b), Also 6-7 garbe. fad. (directly 
or through the 1 6th c. F. ^arbe., now galbe) It. garho 
( = Sp., Vg.garbo') grace, elegance ; of Teut. origin: 
cf. OHG. gat’awt preparation, adornment (and the 
cognates cited s.v. GEAit).] 
f 1 . Grace, elegance, stylishness of manners or 
appearance. [~F. galbe, It. garbo.'] Ohs. 

i5pi Lyly Endym. ir. li. 24 Dares. If you be good 
wenches make as though you loue him, and wonder at him. 
Fauil. We will doe our parts. Dares. But first let vs 
slaxxd aside, and let him vse his garbe, for all consistclh in 
his gracing. 1603 Florio Montaigne ill. v. 537 Surely it’s 
[love’s] course hath more garbe [F. galbe], when it is com- 
mixt with vnaduisednesse and trouble. 1656 Blount Glos- 
sogr., Garbo, a garbe, comeliness, gracefulness or good 
fashion, 1670 Lassels Ktjy. 1 . 2x1 Find the house open 
to all comers and goers both Ladyes and gentlemen, that 
are of any garbe [cf. p. 1 52 Coaches double lined whh Ladyes 
and Gentlemen of Garbo], 

fb. Grace of outline; elegant curvature. [So 
It. garbo^ F. galbe.'] Obs. 

^ 1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archil. (1742) II. 43 
The putting of the under Boultel and Casement with their 
several Centers as this here is, hath only the Measure-case 
but not the Garb. 

+ 2 . A person’s outward bearing, behaviour, 
carriage, or demeanour. Obs, 
x6os 13 . JoNsoN Votpone iv. i, First, for your garb, it must 
be grave and serious, Very reserv’d and lock’d ; not tell a 
secret On any terms, not to your father, a x^i Fuller 
Worthies, Surrey 111. (1662) 82 So graceful is their Garbe, 
that they make any kind of Cloathes become themselves. 
^03 Rowe l/lyss. i. i. 299 This sullen Garb, this moody 
Discontent. 

fS. Style, manner, fashion 4 manner of doing 
anything, style of living, form of behaviour. Also, 
a prevailing * mode ’ or custom, ‘ the fashion Obs. 

1509 Shaks. Hen. F, v. i. 80 You thought, because he 
could not speake English in the natiue gai^, he could not 
therefore handle an English Cudgell. 1599 B, Jonson Ev, 
Man out 0/ Hunt. iv. iv. His seniors give him good slight 
looks, After their garbe. 1618 Bolton Florus (1636) 71 
Carrying himselfe .. overlofiily, and above the garbe of a 
fellow-citizen. 16^ Fvlleh Holy f Prof. St, ii. vi. 72 Others 
. . use some obsolete garb in their garments, gestures, or 
discourse. 1647 Brownd tr. Goinberville's Polexander 
II. 48 In a very ill garbe she returned my complements. 
x668 Leather-more or Advice cone. (ed. 2) 8 A young 

fellow had by strange Fortune runne up a very small 
summe to fifteen hundred pounds, and put himself into a 
Garb accordingly, could not give over, plaid on . , lost it all, 
run mad, and so dyed. 1694 Evelyn Diary 22 Apr., The 
younger son. .lived in the garb and equipage of the riche.st 
nobleman. 

*t*b. Fashion, make, sort (in quot. 1599 
allusion to Gahb sb .^ ; cf. L. ejitsdem faring). 

XS99 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out 0/ Hum. ii. i, I am so 
haunted at the court, and at my lodging with your refined 
choice spirits, that it makes me clean of another garb, 
another sheaf, I know not how! 1^5 Carew in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 99 Wee may still enrich our language with 
others [words] of the like garbe. 

4 . Fashion of dress, esp. official or other distinc- 
tive dress ; hence concr. dress, costume. 

i6z2 FEKCHKisCcmpl.Gent. xv. 191 Be ihrifiie also in your 
apparrell and clothing .. vsing that moderate and middle 
garbe, which shall rather lessen then make you bigger then 
you are. a 1625 Fletcher Love's Pilgr. 1. i, In hose and 
doublet. The horse-boy’s garb. 1727 A. Hamilton New 
Acc. E. Tnd. II. xxxnt. 50 'i'heir bodily Garb is a Frock of 
Cotton Cloth. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 260 He is 
stripped of his wet garb. * 77 *. Mackenzie Man Feel, 
xxviii. (1803)48 A man entered, in the garb of an officer. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi yourti. France I. 409 Many gentlemen 
wear black as the court garb. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 
vii. 37s He went out at the gate, disguised in a woodman’s 
garb. 1843 Lever J. Hinton xviit, 1 wished to be a soldier 
in more than the mere garb, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

X667 Milton P. L. ii. 226 Words cloath’d in reasons garb. 
rtX74S Swift Wks. (1841) II. 137 This [weeping} may 
prove to be no more than the very garb and outward dress 
of a contrite heart. 1758 Monthly Rev. 6x8 These books 
were, .precious, .notwithstanding their torn and mouldy 
garb. X833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 126 The earth .. 
soon becomes covered . . with its thick garb of green. 1859 
Masson Brit. Novelists i. 9 Heroic themes .. invested with 
the garb of verse. 1877 Black Green Past. vii. He h 5 d for 
the moment thrown off his customary garb of indifference 
or cynicism. 


5 . Comb. : f garb-master, one who professes 
the art of polite behaviour. 

*599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia’s Rev. v. ii, You see he has 
played down your grand garb-master, here. 

Hence Ga'rbless without clothing. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LII. 1x7 He.. bade thee ride 
at noon our city through, Garbless and guardiess. 

Garb (g^b), v. [f. prec. sb ] trails. To cover 
\vith a garb, to clothe, dress. 

1846 HA^^THORNE Mosses 11. i. 11 Thus garbed they go in 
search of new discoveries, a 1851 &I01R Poems, S/uxdo^u 
Truth ii, Garb’d in white Religion’s robes. 1875 Tennyson 
Q. Mary 111. i. These black dog-Dons Garb themselves 
bravely. x888 L. Hearn \n Harper's Mag. LXXVII.21S/2 
Women . . very simply, almost savagely, garbed. 

b. dial. Also with out. (See quols.) 

^ 1868 Atkinson Cleveland^Gloss., Garb, to bedeck, array 
in a gaudy fashion ; almost invariably implying tasteless or 
vulgar finery. x87d Whitby Gloss., Garb out, to dress for 
display. ' Desperately garb'd out * outrageously fine. 

o. fg. 

1836 J. H. Newman in (1849) 51 The rich earth, 

garbed in its daintiest dress Of light and joy. X848 Lytton 
Harold viri. vi, The boughs the leaves had garbed. x8s6 
Dobell Eng, in Time 0/ War, * The Rain is on the Roqfl 
To garb with joy The naked soul of Grief. 

Hence Garbed ppl. a., dressed (in a specified 
fashion); GaTbing z////. jA 

*599 Nashk Lenten Siuffe 25 A Irealise as bigge garb’d 
as the french Academy. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 
100 He being always well garbed, Daily Tel. 3 May 

5/7 The Academy galleries held a variously garbed crowd, 
1889 Comhilt Mag. 219, I complete my nasty garbing 
under his eyes. 

Garbage (ga‘jbed3),jA Forms: 6-8garbidge, 
-ish (e, (6 garb adge, -edge, garvage), 5- garb age. 
[Of obscure origin ; prob. adopted from AF., like 
many other words found in early cookery books. 
Derivation from OF. garbe sheaf is probable for 
sense 4, and possible for the other senses.] 

1 . The offal of an animal used for food ; esp. the 
entrails, Rarel)^ the entrails of a man. 

c 1430 Two Cookery bks. i. 9 Take fayre garbagys of chy- 
konys, as h® bed. l>e fete, b® lyuerys, an b® gysowrys. 
*530 Palsgr. 224/1 Garbage of a foule, petitoye. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. B 1071 To puile out the garbishe or guttes of 
a thing. 1638 Ford Fancies iv. i, Rotten in thy maw. thy 

f uts and garbage! 1664 Butler ». iii. 31 Augury, 
'hat out of Garbages ofCattel Presag’d th’ events of Truce 
or Battel. 1682 Weekly Mem. 255 The blood, bowels, and 
the other garbish are taken out. X707 Mortimer Husb. 86 
In New-found-land they improve their Ground with the 
Garbish of Fish. 1728 R. North Mem. Mustek (1846) 60 
These people made no scruple of handling gutts and gar- 
bages, 1843 Borrow Bible inSpain 322 The carrion vultxxre 
. .disputing with the brutes the garbage. 

2 . Refuse in general ; filth, f Also used for 

Garble sb.^ 

1583 Stanyhurst ASneis ni. (Arb.) 77 With ramd cramd 
garbadge, tlieire gorges drafiye be gulled. 16x5 G. Sandys 
Trav. 240 This fountaine was satd to grow thicke, and 
sauour^ of garbidge, at such time as they celebrated the 
Olympiads. s6z^Fvhchks P ilgrims ll. lySsCloues. .when- 
soeuer they are made cleane, and seperated from their 
garbish. X776 Adam Smith /F. N. i. viii. (1869) I. 75 They 
[the Chinese] are eager to fish up the nastiest garbage thrown 
overboard, 18S7 Spectator 9 July 621/1 The river was the 
receptacle of the garbage and sewage of these domiciles. 

3 . Jig. Chiefly in the sense of worthless or foul 
literary matter, 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed- 2) 39 a, Let not your shops be 
infected with anie such .. stinking garbadge. 1606 Day 
lie of Guls I. i. vxSSi) 11 Ahnes-basket-scraps, the very fall 
and garbidge of gentry. *759 Grainger tr. SulpicicCs 
Poems ix. 6 Rare Taste, and worthy of a Poet’s Brain, To 
prey on Garbage. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xxii. 
(1831) 194 She flew with voracious appetite to sate herself 
on the garbage of any circulating librarj’, 18x2 D’Israeh 
Calavu Auih. (1867) 135 The public appetite, .afterwards 
indignantly rejected the palatable garbage. x88z Miss 
Braddon dlt. Royal III. vi. 124 Any garbage is food for 
a woman’s vanity. 

"t 4 . (See quols.) Ohs. [cf. dial. F. ^rbie, garble 
used in a similar sense (see Godefroy y.z'.).] 

X526 Housch. Ord. (1790) 206 All such horses, .to be sub- 
stantially served according to their allowance . . in Hay, 
Garbage, and Litter. 16x7 Markham Caval, i. 6 That 
which Horsemen call garbadge, which is wheate slrawe and 
the eares, chopt small together. 1887 Kent Gloss., Garbage, 
a sheaf of corn, Latin garba\ a cock of hay; a fagot of 
wood, or any other bundle of the .. fruits of the earth. 

6. atirib. and Comb., as garbage-barrel, -box, 
-inspector. 

1882 Sala Amer. Reins. (1885) 175 The garbage-boxes 
or ash-barrels . . are still the same unsightly . . nuisances. 
1889 Century Mag. Sept. 750/1 Judges, lawyers, and nota- 
ries out of whose professional garbage barrel he enjoyed a. . 
privilege of feeding 1896 Daily News 3 June 4/1 The re- 
sponsible, if not dignified post, of garbage inspector, 

t Garbage (gaubed,^), v. Obs. Forms : see 
the sb. ; also 6 garbaige. [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To disembowel; to remove the offal 
from ; to gut (fish). 

Erasm, Apoph. n. x6r His cooke found the 
same iyng in the bcaly of a fishe which he garbaiged to 
dresse for his Lordes dyner. x6oi Weever Mirr. Mart, 
C iij, Men deported, Bowel’d, puld out, and garbisht euery 
day. x6xo Holland CamdetCs Brit, i- 186 Pilchards.. are 
there taken, garbaged, salted, hanged in the smoke. 1672 
Tosselyn New Eng. Rarities 8 A Turkic Cock, that when 
he was pull’d and garbxdg'd, weighed thirty pound. 


2. intr. To feed on offal. In quot.^^. 

1650 A. Niccholes Disc Marr. ^ IFiving vii. in Harl. 
Misc. (1744) II, X52 Lust .. will garbadge without all 
Respect, or Controul, upon Adultery, Fornication [etc.]. 

1 *Ga*rbager. Obs. [perh. AF. ; f. Garbage jA 
-1--er2.] Ill serjeani garbager\ an officer of the 
royal kitchen, who had charge of the poultry, 

160X F. Tate Hottseh. Ord. Edw. II, § 52 (1876) 36 
A serjant garbager of the kitchin. .sbal receve the pullaine 
. .and scald ihem. 

Garbe, Garbedge, obs. ff. Garb, Garbage. 
Garbel- : see Garble-. 

Garbell, obs. form of GAKHOAitD. 
[Garb-feathers : see List of Spurious Words.] 
Garbidge, Garbish, obs. forms of Garbage. 
+ Garbist. Obs. rare. [f. Garb sb.'^ -f* -IST.] 
One who is skilled in polite behaviour. 

1640 Brome S/iaragus Garden iv. x, Yes, this is backsword 
Complement : this wipes off the false praise which the first 
thrust on ; you must bee scene in both, or you are no true 
garbist else. . 

Garblable, obs. form of Gabbleable. 
Garblage (gaub’led.5). In 8 garblage, 9 Hist. 
garbellage. [f. Garble + -age.] a. The duty or 
province of a garbler. fb. The refuse that has tp 
be garbled or taken out of any commodity. Obs. 

1727 A. Hamilton Nexo Acc. E. Ind. II. xliiv. x2o We 
seldom find less than 10 or 12 per cent, Garblage. 1829 
Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 60 Any merchant who should 
..sell spices, or other merchandize belonging to garbellage. 

Garble (gaub'l), sb. Also 6-7 garbell, -byll. 
[prob. ad. It. garbcllo (whence F. grabeau, which 
has had all the Eng. senses), f. garbellare to 
Garble.] 

1 1 . Refuse (of spices) ; extraneous matter. Ohs. 
X502 Arnolde Chron. (iSix) 234 The garbyll of macis. 
1603-4 Act 1 fas. /, c. to § 2 If any the said Spices, .shall 
be mixed with any Garbles, .after, .the same shalbe first 
garbled.. by the Garbler thereunto appointed. 1640 in 
Eniick London II, 175 Garble of cloves, of Almonds. 
1721 Bailey, Garbles, the Dust, Soil or Filth, separated by 
garbling. X809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 132 Garble, 
the refuse from spices, drugs, &c. 
f 2 . Merchandise containing an admixture of 
refuse or waste. Obs. 

x6i8 Dalton Country fust. ii6 Euery thing which 
beareth the name of Garbell, and whereof issueth a refuse, 
or waste. 1638 Penkcthman Artach. D8 Pitch, tarre, 
hempe .. allome, wooll, silke and all other things that beare 
the name of Garbell and doe yeeld a jefuse or waste. 

b. A mixture of base and precious metal ; 

« Alloy 5. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts etc. 1058 The acid must be boiled 
on the granulated garble, or alloy, to effect the solution of 
the silver. x868 in E. Seyd Bullion ^ For. Exch. 190. 

3 . The process of garbling, in various senses. 

1808 Wolcott (P. Pindar) To Nollekens Wks. j8i6 IV, 410 

Did not the lady smile upon the garble [n c. the mutilation 
of a statue]. 1829 Heath Grocers' Comp. (1854) 60 The 
officer. .was sworn. .to observe that the garble of merchants 
goods should be impartial. 

Garble (ga'jb’l),.z;. Also 6-7 garbel. [App. 
originally a term of Mediterranean commerce, ad. 

It. garbtllare, ad. Arab. gharbala (also 
karbala] to sift, select, related to Jl^ ghirbdl, 
kirbdl, sieve; cf. Sp. garhillare to sift com, 
garbillo corn-sieve. The It. word was adopted also 
in Fr. ; the pa. pple. garhelli occurs in a quot. given 
by Godefr. erroneously s.v. gerbele \ from i6th c. 
the vb. appeal's as grabeler. 

The twofold form of the Arab, words shows that they are 
not of native formation ; a probable source has been found 
in the late L. cribeUarc, f. cribellum dim. of cribrinn 
sieve.] 

fl. trails. To remove the garble or refuse from 
(spice, etc.) ; to sift, cleanse (const, of) ; also, to 
sift out. Obs. 


1599 Hakluyt Foy. II. 177 [At Alexandria] all sorles of 
spices be garbled after the bargaine is made. 16x9 in Crt. 
Hf Times fas. I (1849) II. 172 He hath granted, -four-pence 
halfpenny upon every chaldron of sea coal, to see they 
may be better garbled or cleansed. 1657 R. Licon Bar- 
badoes (1673) 79 'Ve fall all a Coughing, which lasts • . as 
long as we are garbling it [red pepper]. 1687 Phil. Trans. 
XVI. 503 They . . will crumble into Grains, and the Wings 
separate from them, which must be garbled out. 1722 De Foe 
Moll Flanders (1840) Pref. 12 The whole relation b care- 
fully garbled of all its levity and looseness. X789 Saunders 
in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 107 Seed lac is only the stick lac 
broke into small pieces, garbled, and appearing In a granu- 
lated^ form. x8i2 J. S.myth Pract. Customs (iSzx) 65 
Cochineal may be screened and garbled in the presence of 
the proper officers. 

2 . To select or sort out the best in (any thing or 
set of things) ; to take the pick of. Now rareexc. 
in to garble the coinage. Also wth out. 

1483 [see Garbling vbl. sb.]. 2630 J. Taylor (Water 1.) 
irx/4-A//W4Wks.ix.i76Witand Mirth.-ApothegmaliwHi 
bundled Tp and garbled at the request J®'’" ‘ 

266otT.Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Refg. «• *77Why 


upinions..ro iramc a tjwu umw *• t-v .. . . 

KWi<«(i8.!))II.34-t Apnvilege-->o6^Mctheliv. p|gsin 

the markets of the city. i7=S Ozat- tr. J 

90 Each Glutton hunts, and gnrWes out ^lce Biu. i^o 
four's Surv. Land. (ed. Strype) II. 239/2 To prevent this 
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Office of garbling WooU, the Haberdashers interposed. 
i3r4 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIV. 308 It has been 
found necessary to garble his parterre, to throw away the 
flowerets that are off show [etc.]. 1859 R. F. Burton Cent. 
Afr. in yml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 438 The gum .. is then 
carefully garbled with due regard to colour and size. 2875 
Jevons Money viii. 81 Hence arises the practice, exten- 
sively carried on in the present day in England, of picking 
and culling, or, as another technical expression garbling 
the coinage, devoting the good new coins to the melting- 
pot. and passing the old worn coins into circulation again, 
•fh. esp. To ‘sift* or ‘weed* (an army, corpo- 
ration, etc.) so as to exclude unfit or uncompliant 
members. Also To garble out : to remove (objec- 
tionable persons) after selection. Ods. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. %’iii. 1^4 But his army must be 
garbled, as too great for God to give victoiy thereby. 2658 
Osborn Adz'. Son (ed. 6) 2 By garbling out of them all 
Boys of an incapacilj'. 2661 in Cobbett Par/. Hist. 
C180S) IV\ 219 The house of commons was first garbled, ’and 
then turned out of doors. 26^ Plain English 7 Who garbled 
Corporations, and deprived Men of their greatest Civil 
Rights. 2736 Lediard Life Marlborough 1. 64 Colleges 
w'ere attempted to be garbled, and immemorial Foundations 
broken in upon., to make Room even for Profligates, if new 
Converts. 2770 yunius Lett. xl. 207 The army . . will not 
submit to be garbled. iBog Ann. Reg. 230 llie government 
• .set itself to garble the army to its mind. 

3 . To make selections from with a (usually 
unfair or mischievous) purpose ; to mutilate (a 
statement, writing, etc.) with a view to misrepre- 
sentation. 

s68Q-~gz hocKE Toleration nr. vii. Wks. 1727 II. 3j6 To 
garble thus the Truths of Religion, and by their own 
Authority take some not necessary to Salvation. 2736 
Bolincbroee Patriot. Advt. (1749) 9 More properly the 
writings of others than his, considering how they had been 
garbled. 2794 Burke Rep. Lords' yrnh. Wks. 1842 II. 623 
To break to pieces and to garble those facts. z8z8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India III. vi. i. 42 The late Governor-General 
.. had withheld, mutilated, or garbled the correspondence. 
2833 Peel in Croker Papers sg Sept. (1884), The evidence 
has been since garbled in publication. 2877 C. Geikib 
Christ Ixi. (1879) 750 Those who came forward garbled, or 
misunderstood the words of Jesus. 2888 Frith Autobiog. 
III. viii. 275 He had . . garbled the title of her picture in 
the Catalogue. ^ 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 8 By garbling 
me he indulges in uncandid suppression of the truth. 

^ 4 . Confused with Garbage v, - Garbage v. i. 
i66x Lovell Hist. Anim, ^ Min, Introd. da, Birds .. 
rightly killed, garbelled, and pulled. 

Garble, obs. form of Gabboard. 

Garbleable (gaub’lab’l), a. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 7 garblablo. [f. Garble v. + -able,] Liable 
to be garbled : see Gabble v. i. 

1603-4 Act I yas. /, c. 19 § X AH Spices, Wares, Drugges, 
and other Merchandizes garbleable. 2690 Leycourn Curs. 
Math. 8 All sorts of Wares or Merchandise, garblable, as 
Sugar, Pepper, Cloves, Szc. 2707 Act 6 Anne c. 68 § 3 
Owners of any spices.. or merchandizes garbleable. 1800 
[see Gardler x]. 

Garbled (gambl’d), //Z. a. [f. Gabble v. + 
-ED 1 .] In senses of the vb. 

s622St. Papers Col. 144 Cloves.. the price set at 6s. 6d. 
garbled and Sf* ^d. ungarbled. 2774 Burke Sp. Avier. 
Tax, \STcs. 2843 1. 267 Tlie fullest, most impartial, and 
le.Tst-garbled body of evidence that ever was produced to 
this house. 18x4 R. Bland Prev. I, Pref. 10 This garbled 
edition was printed at Florence.^ 2855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. xix. 354 The Just Vindication consists chiefly of 
garbled extracts from^the Areopagitica of Milton, X87X 
Blackie Four Phases i. 54 A garbled statement'construcied 
upon the principle of pushing into prominence ever>’tbing 
that is bad. 

Garbler (gaubbi). [f. Gabble v. + -eb’.] 

1 . An official ivhogarbled spices, etc. (i.e. removed 
the refuse from them) ; a sifter. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2593 Greene Upst. Courtier Fija, You buy of the 
Garbellers of spices, the refuse that they sift from y« 
Marcbant. S707 Act 6 Anne c. 68 § 3 A fit and able person 
to execute the office of garbler within the city of Ixindon. 
2800 CoLQunouN Cotuin. Thames xi. 333 A Garbler who, 
at the request of the Owner of any Spices or Drugs garble- 
able . . shall garble the same. 28*9 Heath Grocers' Comp. 
(1854* 6t Tliomas Halfmark was chosen and sworn garbeller 
of spices and of sotill ware. 

2 . + a. A censor of the press {pbsi). b. One who 
garbles ormutilates(literary works, statements, ctc.l. 

a. 1656 liARL Mo.vm. Advt.fr. Pamass. 170 The publick 
garblers of Poetry .. brought these two Latin verses to the 
lest. 7693 in Wood Life (O. H. S.) 111. 430 If thus ih* 
Athenian garblers should proceed xJieir great Bodleian 
library to weed. 

b. 0 2^3 Urquhart Rabelais iii. Prol. 16 You Petti* 
foggers, G.arbellers, and Masters of Chicaner>’. 2720 Svmft • 
Examiner yko. 29 T 8 There was a farther Secret in this 
Clause, which may best be discovered by the first Projectors, 
or at least the Garblers of it 

Hence t the office or function of 

a garbler. 

1569 Prec. Crf. Com. Cotnte. Lend. Repert. 26 If. 494 
Tlic office of the garbelershippe of spices. x7»o Ster.vs 
.yurt*. Lend. (cil. Stiype) 11. 279/2 Suit was m.aue by some 
light Persons for an Office of Oarblershlp of foreign wools. 

Garbling' (ga'jblii)), vbl. sb. [f. Garble t;.+ 
-iNGl.] The action of the verb Gabble. 

+ L The action or process of picking or selecting 
Cspiccs, etc.), or of removing the refuse or the 
inferior specimens from merchandise, etc. Obs. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. tx $ T Tliey wit not suffre any 
garbelj-ng of theym to be nade but sclle pood and bad at 
j^aetcessyf price togcdyrungarbcled. ssxB Acc.xn .drchrol. 
XLVn. 310 For ,. lelhcrj’ng, bokeljTjg, and garbelyng of 


mlmlxlvy complete hames. 2591 (//VAr), A profitable ,, Dis- 
course for the Meeting with the bad GarbelUng of Spices 
used in these Daies. i6ax Elsikg Debates Ho. Lords 
(Camden) 8g The Prince’s mocion . . touchinge the garb- 
linge of Tobaccho. 2662 H. Stobbe Itui. Nectar iv. 70 
There ought to be a great care in the Picking, Garbling, 
and preparing the [Cacao] Nuts. 1687 in Heath Grocers' 
Comp. (1869) fix The Company’s right in the garbling ,of 
spices. 2^ CoLQUHOUN Comm. Thames xi. 327 Certain 
other privileges also attach to the Garbling of Merchandise 
imported. 2809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 132 Garbling^ 
the clearing the refuse from any commodity. 

f b. trails/. The action or process of ' sifting * 
(a corporation, etc.) so as to exclude unfit or un- 
compliant members. Obs. 

a ififix Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 449 The general purging 
and garbling of the Judges. ^ 2663 Flagellum, or O. Cronu 
weU{z6'id\ fir Their Propositions being more rigid since the 
last garnlmg by the Army. 2690 Andros Tracts H. 43 
J obbs . . which sometimes Required shaking off a Testimony 
or Garbling of a Jury. 

2 . The action or process of making selections 
with a view to misrepresentation. 

2862 Bright Sp. on India 19 Mar., He knows there have 
been garbling and mutilation. .in those despatches. 1885 
Ch. Times la June 456‘AU kindsof quibbles, equivocations, 
garblings, and direct falsehoods. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1867 SarvTH Sailods Werd-hk., Garbling, the mixing of 
xoibbish with a cargo stowed in bulk. 

4 . concr.pl. The refuse or remainder of a staple 
commodity after selection of the best. 

x88x Daily News 21 Jan. 6/8 Gams . . olibanum . . sold at 
s8f. ; garblings, 27^. 6 d.i siftings, 25r. 6//. 2886 Harris 
Techn. Diet. Fire Insur., Garblings, pickings of wool, cot- 
ton, and like material. 

Garboard (gaubo^rd). Also 7 garbell, -ble. 
[app. a. Du. gaarboord (obs.), explained by Win- 
schooten (1681) as i.gar-en short iox gaderen to 
Gather -h boord Board sb. Cf. F. gabord (1538 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The first range of planks laid upon 
a ship's bottom, next the keel ; the corresponding 
range of plates in an iron vessel. Also attrib. as 
mgarhoard-planky -platCf -seam ; garboard-strake 
=s garboard. 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 8 The Garbell 
strake is the outside plancke next the keele. 1627 •— 
SeamarCs Gx'am. ii. 3 The Garbord is the first planke next 
the keele on the outside. 2(kt T. HIale) Acc. AWv Invent. 
40 Putting him upon thougnts (bad it been practicable) of 
shifting her Garble-strake there. 17^ G. Keate Pelew I si, 
157 The carpenter got one of the pfanks of the garboard 
strake on. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (2859) 249 The shot 
. . had only damaged tivo planks of the garboard streak. 
2865 Mrs. Whitney Gayivorthys 1. 272 The starboard gar- 
board seam close by the stern, had opened. 2869 Sir E. 
Reed Shipbuild, i. 7 An external iron keel . . was applied, 
and connected to the original fiat keel by garboard-plates. 
Ibid. 8 Intercostal plates were, .secured below to the inner 
garboards. 2893 Haily News 26 June 5/8 The garboards, 
and bottom^ parts of the transverse frames. 

Garboil (gauboU), jA Obs. arch. Forms.* 
6-7 garboyl, -boil©, (6 -broyl, Sc. -bull©), 6-9 
-boyle, 6- garboil. [ad. OF. garbouil^ garbouille 
( — Sp. garbullo), ad. It. garbuglio, connected with 
L. bulllre to Boil j the origin of the prefixed clement 
is disputed.] Confusion, disturbance, tumult ; an 
instance of this, a brawl, hubbub, hurlyburly. 

sS^ZVoALLErasm. Par. Lukexxx. 165 When yeshaJ heare 
all the worlde to bee in a garboile of sedicions. 2562 Ran- 
dolph in G. Chalmers Mary Q. Scot. (1818) I. 86 In all 
those garbulles, I assure your honour, 1 never saw the Queen 
merrier, 1600 E. Blount tr. Coneflaggio 55 The Citie of 
Lisbon, as also all the rest, were in great garboile. ifiio 
Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 66 Whiles Commodus was 
Emperour, Britannic wms all of a Garboile. 1x2655 Vines 
Lord’s Supp. (1677) XI2 To cut that intricate knot, that 
makes such a garooyle in the text, xt^x Wood -4 /A. Oxon. 
I, 426 He joumied to Rome. .but. .raising great garboyles 
among the Scholars of that place, Cardinal Boncompagno. , 
expelled him thence. 2755 Johnson, Gar^a/7. 2B64 Burton 
Scot. Ahr. HI. it. 148 Before the intestine garboyles of this 
island. 1891 Nat. Res*. July 669 Far from the moiling crowd 
and garboyle of the world. 

+ Ga'rboil, Ohs, Also 6 garboyle. [f. prec. 
sb.] trails. To confuse, agitate, disturb. 

2572 H. Middlemore in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. ir. III. 5 
The occasion presently ofrcr>'d, of the Lowe Contreys so 
greatly garboyled. 2594 Carlw Hunrte's Exam. It'iis\i\. 
(1596) loi Amongst the first qualities, there is none which 
so much garboileth this power as excessiue heat. 

^ Erroneously for Garble v. in various senses. 

*S^ Eden Decades 332 Mcltynge, fjTiynge, drj'inge, gar- 
boylyng, and such other broylj’nges. 1574 Hellowf.s 
Gucuara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 382 By their authority they 
thrust in tbemselues, to glossc the Bible, and garboile the 
scripture.^ *599 A. M. tr. GahethouePs Bk. Physicke 201/2 
Take a wildc Duckc. plucke him, and garboyle him. a 1725 
Burnet Ou>n Ti/neixjtB) JI. 3 To tip down so many l-ords 
at a lime and to garboil the House, as often as any party 
should have a great majority. 2720 Sicav's Suri', Land. 
(ed. Strj’pe) 1 1, v, xiv. 229/1 ’iliey did garboil out of every 
hundred the Half of such Baggage and Refuse Stuff. 

+ Gartred. Obs. rart~'. [app. f. gare =■ Gobe 

(? or GaBTB) + liBKDE.] 

ifiai N. Riding Rtc, (1B9,) I. 51 One parccJI of mendou-e 
called a garbred of meadow. 

Garce (gais). Also gars©, [a. Telugu 
(Vnle),] * A cubic measure for rice, etc. in use on 
the Madras coast, as usual varj’ing much in \’2liie. 
Buchanan (infra) treats it as a weight * (Yule). 


. 2752 T, Brooks Weights fy Meax. E. Ind. 6 Grain Measures 
..I Garse, 8400 lbs. ooz. AvoirdupoLse, 1759 in A. Dal. 
r>’mple Orient. RePert. (1793) I. 220 Rice may be bought 
for about 22 Pagodas a Garce, 28<^ F, Buchanan yount. 
Mysore etc. I. 6 The proper native weights .. are 20 
Baruays (Candies) i Gursay, called by the English Garse 
. . The Garse [is] nearly 1205 lbs. 2812 P. Kelly link'. 
Cambist 1. 121 Madras. .The Garce, corn measure, contains 
80 Parahs or 400 Marcals, Ibid., Madras . . The Gursay 
(called by the English Garce) contains 20 Baruays. 
Garce, var. Garse sb. Obs. 
t Garcion, garson. Obs. (after tfilh c. chiefly 
Hist.'). Also 4 garsoun, garesowno, 7 gartion, 
garsoon. [a. OY.garpun (iith c.), garcion, gar- 
zon^ garchon, etc. tn^od.F. garfon) = Pr. garso, 
gttarzon, Y>^.garzon, Y^.gar^do, Icgarzone, med.L, 
(i2th c.) gardon-em^ for which garciferum (f. the 
analogy of scutiferuvi) occurs. The nom. form 
(med.L. garcid) is represented by OF.^rx(mod. 
F. gars in jocular use, ‘lad’), and perh. by Pr. 
gart-z adj. * bad*. The primaiy sense is ‘ servant, 
attendant* (often used contemptuously, like ‘knave’, 
‘varlet’) ; the mod.Fr. senses 'boy’, 'bachelor*, 
are of later development.] A serving-man, groom; 
esp. a young man or boy servant. 

23. . K. Alts. 2505 And damoselis to garsounes, Th^t was 
I mad al comunes. 23. . .S'rV (A.) 2993 Hissone J>at was 
' a proud garsoun, Men him clepede Beuoun. 13.. Seujn 
I (W.) 1428 Whether lord or garsoun.^ c 2450 /l/rr/m 103 

It ys grevouse tliinge to vs to haue a garcion to be lorde oucr 
vs alfe. 156* J. Heywood Prov. «5' Fpigi". (1867) 270 Long 
wayghtyng and small wa^es makth poore garsons. 1598 
Haklu\'t k'oy. I. 19 Hastmg shall finde 21. ships, in euer>* 
ship 21. men, and a Garcion, or Boy, which Is calM a Gromet. 
2^* Middleton Blurt iii. i. E j b, She meanes her French 

f arsoon. CX640 J. Smvth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 166 
‘or a gartion or boy to attend him j'* ob. the day. 1671 F. 
Phillips Reg. Necess. 377 That no more but one Garson be 
allowed. 

(i Garcon (garson). [Fr. : see prec.] A boy, 
ser\'2ng-man, waiter; in Eng. use chiefly a waiter 
in a French hotel or restaurant. 

2839 A. Gray Lett. (1893) 156 Here we dined, and were 
charged four francs for dinner, besides sous to the garfon. 

t Ga'rcopper. Obs.-'- [ad. Ger. garkiipfer, f. 

ready, refined + copper.] Refined copper. 

X799 W. Tooke Viczv Russian Evip. I. 205 Hermann 
reckons only from i to 5 per cent, garcopper. 

Garcrow, obs. form of Gorcrow. 
fGard^, Obs. [06. Y. garde {mprendregnrdeb): 
see CiUARD ^^.] Attention, watchmlness. Also, the 
object of one’s attention. 

a 2569 Kingesmyll Man’s Est. x. (1580) 62 This was hU 
gard, he was still busie aboute these, the blinde, the leafwr, 
the lame, the deafe, and the dedde. 1600 Holland Id's 
xxtiL ix. (1609) 478 All their gard and regard, all their eyes 
upon him alone, what serve they for? 
t Gard Obs. Also garde, [ad. F. gafdt 
((iotgr.).] The dew-claw of a deer or boar. 

2576 Turberv. Venerte 254 The gardes (which are hh 
hinaer dawes or dew dawes; should be great .md^open o'J* 
from another. 2616 Surfu & Markh. Country Farme/P 
The. .wrinkles which are betwixt his gards and the hecit 
Gard^ (gajd). dial. (Cornwall). (See quots.) 
2602 Carew Cornwall 30b, A thick strong net .. drawne 
at the boates steme, gathering whatsoever it meetcih lying . 
in the bottoine of the water, out of which when it ('* **'*'*^” 
vp they cull the oysters and cast away the residue, which they 
terme gard. 2865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. JC. Eng. Ser. 1. 174 
Clean all the platters , . with water and gard (gravel sand). 

Gard, Gard- : see Guabd, Guard-. 
Gardaiii(e, obs. form of Gaiiden, Guardian. 
Gardant, obs. form of Guardant. 

+ Ga*rdantly, adv. Obs~^ [f. F.gardanl pres, 
pple. of^rt/ifr to look + -LT 2 .] Attentively. 

*574 J- Jones Nat. Beginning Groto. Things 37 Ho"' 
Gardantly therfore these are to be Regarded, wise men 
easely seeth. . . , 

f( Garde-bras (gard?bra). Also 5 (in anglicized 
forms) gardbrace, garbrasse, 7 gardobracc, 9 
errp;/. gard©-de-bras. IF. garde-bras, f.grtrde-r 
to guard + bras arm.] * An additional piece of 
armour placed on the upper part of the gauntlet, or 
fastened to the elbow-plates* (Fairholt). 

*459 in Poston Lett. 1. 487 Item, j. garbrasse. cU^ 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxlv. 83 The sleue of cloth of po|a 
whiche he couched along his shoulder in stede of gardebras. 
<7x500 Chaucers Drctne 1556 Without was left not one, 
Horse, male, trusse, nc bagage, Salad, speare, carubracc ne 
page But was lodged and roome ynough. 2679 dlou.ntW^* 
Tenures This Gardebracc is othenvisc called vambrace. 
and signifies Armor for the Arme. 2874 Boutell / lr7//r t 
Arm. X. 204 The plates that were fixea to the clbow-ptece* 
were entitled gardes-de-bras. 

t Gardecant, Obs. [corraption of F. gardt- 
corde, f. garder to Guatid + rorde CoKD.] (See quot.) 

J706 Phillips fed. Kcr-scy), Gnrdecaut, or Garddii<^^‘f 
is that which stops the Fusee of a l\'atch when wouoa up. 
2721 in Bailev. y. 

11 Garde-du-corps (gard;>dnfkor). [Fr.; 

'guard of the body .] A body-guard; a incinwr 
of a body-guard. , 

i65r Evelyn Diary 7 SepL, 'TJien came. 
corps and other officers. iTox Farquiiak AVr //. 

TIL i, For not one of these lellows $tirs about wiinooi u 
garde^du-coris. 1703 Dc Fok On Standing A ’ 
aofi Queen Elizabeth, iho’ she had no Guard du Cey/it > ‘ 
she had berGuartls dn Terres\\\ 1710 Examlner'k^O.i^ 'J 
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1 have heard of a certain Illustrious Person, who having a 
Guard du Cof^s, that forc’d their Attendance on him, put 
them into a Livery, and maintain’d them as his Servants. 
1849 Thackerav Fmdennis xxviii, Mirobolant . . killed four 
gardes-dti'Corps with his own point in the barricades of July. 

G-ardein, obs. form of Guardian. 

Garden (ga’Jd’n), sb. Forms : 4 earthen, (6 
-yne, -ynge), 4-7 gardin(e, -yn(e, (5-6 Sc. -ing, 
-yne), 4“6 gardain, “ayn(e, -ein(e, -eyii(e, (6 gar- 
dene, Sc. gairden, -ing), 6- garden, [a. ONF. 
gardin (Central F. jardin) pop. l^.^gardm'Uvti f. 
^gard-um (OF. gard, gart^ jart, garden) a. Tent. 
*gardo-z (Goth. gard-Sj OHG. gart, OS. gardj OE. 
geard, ON. enclosure : seeGARTH and Yard). 

The Teut. langs. have also a wk. form, with the 
special sense ‘garden*: OFris. garda^ OS. gardo 
(Du. gaarde), OHG. garto (MIIG. garte^ mod.G. 
garien). Cf. Pr. gardi, jardi, jerzi^ and jardina 
fem. (also Sp. jardin. Pg. ja 7 ‘dim. It. giardittOf 
which appear to be adoptions from Fr. or Pr.).] 

1 . An enclosed piece of ground devoted to the 
cultivation of flowers, fruit, or vegetables ; often 
preceded by some defining word, as flower-yfritU-^ 
kitchen-y inarket-y sfrawberry-gardeity etc. 

13.. K. Alts. 1028 With samytes, and baudekyns Weore 
cortined the gardynes. 13.. E. A. .< 4 ////./*. A. 260 Your perle 
is. .in h'lS gardyn gracios gaye, Here-inne to lenge for euer 
& play. ci^86 Chaucer IVi/ds Frol. 765 Yif me a plante 
of thilke blissed tre And in my gardyn planted it shal 
bee. c X440 Gesta Rotn. xxxi. .xz8 (Harl. MS.) The 
knight . . yede abowte in the gardin, and soute the clewe, 
& fonde It. 1513 More Rich. Ill Wks. 53/2 My lord 
you haue very good strawberies at your gardayne in 
Holbeme. 1522 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 106 
The garthynges and Orchard perteyning thereto. 1577 
Harrison England n. xx. (1878) i. 323, I comprehend 
therefore vnder the word ‘ garden ’, all such grounds as are 
wrought with the spade by mans hand. 2611 Shaks. Cymb, 

I. i. 81 lie fetch a lurne about the Garden. 1680-90 Temple 
Ess. Gardeniitg Wks. 1731 I. 174 The Use of Gardens 
.seems to have been the most ancient and most general of 
any sorts of Possession among Mankind- 275^ tr. 
Ktysltr's Trav.{yjC:S) IV. 356 The garden is on a slope, or 
gentle declivity ; and very much resembles prince Eugene’s 
garden. 2820 Shelley Sensit. Ft, n. 29, I doubt not the 
flowers of that garden sweet Rejoiced in the sound of her 

f entle feet, 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. iii. (1858) 192 
Eastern gardens . . are not flower gardens, nor private 
gardens, but the orchards, vineyards or flg enclosures round 
a town. 2872 Yeats Tcckn.Hist, Comm. 36 A wall picture 
of an ancient Egyptian garden has been preserved. 
jig. a 2340 Hampole PsatUr Prol., pis boke is cald garlhen 
closed, wel enselcd. 2^35 Misyn Eire 0/ Love 1. .xxx. 65 
pe saule truly ^at boyth is sweyt be schynynge of consciens, 
6: fayr be charite of endles lufe, cristis gardyn may be cald. 

b. pi. Ornamental grounds, used as a place of 
public resort, usually with some defining word, as 
Botanicigly Zoological GardenSy etc, 

2838 Penny Cycl. XI. Rivalling these imperial struc- 
tures are the gardens of St. Petersburg. 2884 Scotsman 29 
Jan. 2, 1 have just returned from my usual stroll in the 
Botanical Gardens. ■ 

c. iransf. Applied to a region of remarkable 
fertility. The Garden of England : a name given 
to various counties, esp. Kent and Worcestershire. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 4, 1 am arriu’d for fruitful 
Lombardie, The pleasant garden of great Italy. 2716 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. Smith 5 Aug., The whole 
country appears a large garden. 2885 Farjeon Sacred 
Sugget i. vii, ‘Yes, sir, Kent’s my county, but even in the 
garden of England they can’t grow finer roses than them ’. 

2 . a. Short for Coveni-garden. Hatton-garden 
(quot. 1890), localities in London. 

2763 Brit. Mag. IV. 415 A fashionable coffee-house in the 
neighbourhood of the Garden. 1852 Lond. Labour 

I. 81 Not only is the ‘ Garden ’ itself all bustle and activity, 
but [etc.]. 2884 J. Payn Some Lit. Recollect, iv. in Comh. 
Mag. Mar. 257 She [Miss O'Neill] talked of ‘ the Garden ' 
and ‘ the Lane ’ and was very fond of recitation. 2890 Tit 
Bits 29 Mar. 389/2 The cut stones are chiefly sold to the 
large dealers in the * Garden 

b. pi. Often used with some local prefix as the 
name of a square or street, in the suburbs of 
London, and (by imitation) in many other towns. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Pair lx, ‘ Gardens * was a felicitous 
word not applied to stucco houses with asphalte terraces in 
front, so early as 1827. 

3 . As a name for the school of Epicurus (who 
taught in a garden). 

Diog. Laert. uses at a»rb Krjnoiy as a name for the sect ; 
cf. also Cicero, horti Epicuri. 

28^ M. Pattison Serm. (1885) ^64 (Neither) the Porch, 
the Garden, nor the Academy. 

II. attrib. and Comb. 

4 . a, simple attrib. ( = of or belonging to a 
garden, for use in a garden), os garden-alley y -bedy 
-bench, -bowery -close, -court, -croft, -door, -earth, 
-fence, -field, -hedge, -island, -islet, f -knot, -lazvn, 
-matter, -mouldy-order, -palCy-refttse, -room, -scissors, 
-seed, -shade, -shears, -tillage, -tool, -walk, -wall, 
-wicket \ b. objective, as gardeti-wateri 7 tg\h\. sb, ; 
gardett - lovi 7 ig adj. ; c, instrumental, as gardc 7 i- 
girdled, -surrounded adjs. garden-like 

garde/t-ward{s, -wise advs. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. 220 The Flowry Vallies , . 
lying sleeke and smooth, as any *Garden-AlHes.^ 1633 G, 
Herbert Temple, Church Milit. 127 Here Sinne took 
heart, and for a *garden-bcd Rich shrines and oracles he 


purchased. 1881 Rossetti Balt. ^ Sonn., King's Trag. 
(2882) 228 Couched on the happygarden-bed. 1863 Landor 
Heroic Idylls, Meliton 4 - Lily 5 Sit on this *garden-bench 
and hear a song. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vii/ xvlii, In 
the “Garden-bower the Bride And Bride-maids singing are. 
2850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 277 Who will fetch from 
“garden-closes Some new garlands while I speak? 1800 
A/isc. Tracis in Asiatic Ann. Reg. 08/1 'Fo the north of 
the Sungee Dalaun is another “garden court, containing 
public offices. 1872 R. Ellis Catullus Ixii. 48 Look in a 
“garden-croft when a flower privily growing (etc.). 2502-3 
Privy Purse Exp. Etiz. York (1830) 20 “Gardeyn dore. 
2602 Shaks. Twel. N. in. i. 103, 2695 \Voodward Nat. Hist. 
-£‘<*r/A.(i723) 13 That blackish Layer of Earth or Mould 
which is called by some “Garden-Earth. 2856 Emerson 
En^. Traits, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 57, I suppose never 
nation built their party-walls so thick, or their “garden- 
fences so high, 2837 J. E. Murray Summer Pyrenees II. 
85 His own particular moulin, in which he grinds the 
produce of his “garden-field. 1882 OutOA Maremma I. 2 
The cathedral square of “garden-girdled Grosseto. ^2420 
Pallad. on Husb. in. 569 To make a “gardyn hegge. a 2746 
Holdsworth On Virgil (2768) 80 Our old willows ., par- 
ticularly some in the “Garden-Island in St. James’ Park. 
2822 Shelley Protneih. Unb. 11. v, Til! through elysian 
“garden-islets. .The boat ofmydesire is guided. 2626 Bacon 
Svlva § 212 In “Garden-knots, and the Fretsof Houses, and 
all equall and well answering Figures. 2845 Zoologist HI. 
2056Those pests, that raise such unsightly balls of earth upon 
“garden-lawns, 1829 Lytton Devereux m- iv» I had entered 
into a more wooded and “garden-like description of country. 
2838-42 Arnold Hisf. Rotne (1846) I. ii. 35 Its garden-like 
farms. 2851 Beck's Florist 243 In this condition they are 
purchased by persons having “garden-loving friends at 
home. 2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. ii. (1586) 49 To 
shew me some part of your great knowledge in “Garden 
matters. 2707 Mortimer Hiisb. 131 They (Hops) delight 
most in the rich black “Garden-mold, that is deep and light, 
and that is mixed rather with Sand than Clay. 2782 Mar- 
shall in Phi/. Tracts. LXXllI. 221 One I find laid up in 
the fold of a .. turnip leaf., was .. formed by putting .. 
garden mould to them. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 5 
Nothing can be more beautiful, or kept in more “garden 
order, if I may use the expression. 2828-40 Berrv EncycL 
Her. 1 , *Garde 7 i‘pales are sometimes borne in coat-armour, 
generally Issuing from the base and fitchee, or pointed at 
the top, and conjoined. 2844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 
W. vi, Our garden-pales ran parallel with the high road. 
1868 Peard Water-farm. xv. 259 Chopped “garden-refuse., 
will answer admirably. 2750 R. Roe Let. to A. fohnson 19 
Where “garden-room enough is to be had. 1832 Miss Mix- 
FORD Village Ser. v. (1863) 433 It turned out to be only the 
clinking of a pair of “garden-scissaxs. 2729 De Foe Crusoe 
I. xviii, Some “garden^seed. avjtt Ken Preparatives 
Poet. Wks. 2721 IV. 92, I to a “Garden-Shade withdrew. 
2708 Motteux Rabelais V. ix. (1737) 36 A Pair of “Garden- 
shears. 2874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gjvyiine 11 . vii. 170 The 
secluded “garden-surrounded villa, in Old Kensington. 2707 
Mortimer Husb, u. 106 Peas and Beans are what belong 
to *Garden Tillage as well as that of the Field. 2664 
Evelyn Kal, Hori, (1729) 190 Cleanse, mend, sharpen 
..“Garden Tools. 2832 Tennyson Nesv-Year’s Eve xii, 
She’ll find my garden-tools upon the granary floor, 2757 
Dyer Fleece in. 232 And now he strains the warp Along the 
“garden-walk, or highway side. 1850 Mbs. Browning 
Poems II. 17 She looks down the garden-walk caverned 
with trees, c 1386 Chaucer KntPs T. 202 The grete tour 
..Was evene ioynant to the “gardin-wal. 1582 Breton 
Flourish Fancie (Grosart) 54/1 Let, Lord, this tree be set 
within thy Garden-wall Of Paradise. 2870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne I. i. 9 The garden-wall of the .. house. 0x386 
Chaucer MillePs T. 386 Unto the “gardin-ward. 1895 
Crockett in Comh. Mag. Ocr. 348 He . . showed signs of 
moving “gardenwards. 1896 Daily Nervs 27 J uly 4/3 The 
period of supply could be extended if the consumers would 
only be careful , .to abstain from “garden- watering and other 
, .wasteful habits. 1826 inCobbeit^«n Rides IL50, 
I rode up to the “garden-wicket of a cottage. 2885 Burton 
Ap'ab. Ntf. (1887)111.134 Its courtyard is laid out “garden^ 
wise, 

5 , a. Applied to vegetables, with the sense ‘ culti- 
vated or growing in a garden’, often distinctively 
opposed to ‘wild*; vcigarden-creepcry-fiower, -fruit, 
-herb, -plant, -tree, -weed ; also, in plant-names, 
indicating cultivated kinds, as \ garden -basil, 
-gillifiower, -kottesty, -madder, -mint, -nightshade, 
-pea, -pine, -poppy, -rocket, -succor}’* + garden- 
balsam (see quot.); garden-clover, Meliloius 
cxrulca (see Clover 2) ; garden-cress, -cresses, 
Lepidium sativttm (see Chess i a) ; garden-gin- 
ger, cayenne pepper; d* garden-globe, a sort of 
apple; + garden-rod, ?=* Golden-bod ; + gar- 
den-sperage, asparagus; garden-trefoil (see 
Clover 2 and quot. 1548 there), 

2633 Johnson Cerarde's Herbal 11. 1195 The gardiners 
and herbe women in Cheapsidc commonly call it [Trifolitmt 
odoraiuvi] and know it by the name of Balsam, or “garden 
Balsam. 2674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. Ep. (ed. 2) Aiv, 
Some in old times. .thought “Garden-Basil ..would grow 
the sooner and better, if it were sown, .with reproaches and 
evil speaking. 2548, 1626 “Garden Claver [sec Clover 2]. 
28^ Mrs. Browning Lost Bower liii. Never “garden- 
creeper crossed it With so deft and brave an air, 2577 
B. Googe Heresbach's H 7 tsb.{y.^Z(hs^ “Garden cresses, .are 
sowed in the Spring. 17x3 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII, 202 This is a very- elegant Plant, its lower Leaves 
being deeply cut, finer than the common Garden Cress. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 304 Garden Cress . . mixed with the 
young leaves of mustard., is the most esteemed of all., 
salads. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 238 Near yonder copse, 
where once the garden smiled. And still where many a 
“garden-flower grows wild. 2838 Dickens O. Tvnst xxxll, 
The garden-flowers perfumed the air wth delicious odours. 
C15X2 xst Eng. Bk. Afrter , (Arb.) Introd. 29/1 “Gardeynes 
frutes is there muche gretter than in our landes of Europa. 
2552 Turner Herbal 83 The roote of the “gardyn Gelouer 
is good aga>’ns£ the plage;. 2597 Geraroe Herbal Supp., 


“Garden Ginger is Piperitis. 2600 Surflet Country Famie 
111. xlix. 528 The shortstart. .hony-meale and “garden globe 
. .rare and singular apples, 1563 Hyll Garderuijia-^ 164 The 
wilde hearts are stronger in vertue then the “g&rden hearbs. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 33 Beete is a Gardam Herbe, and 
in good plentie with vs. 27x5 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 243 Its Root or lower Leaves, in Sha^ie, resemble 
“Garden Honesty. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxiii. 537 The 
husbanded or “garden Madder. 1530 Palscr. 224/x “Gar- 
dyne meynle, 7 neynte. 2831 J. Davies Man. Mat. Med. 433 
Garden mint, Mentha gattilis, Lin. 2657 “Garden Night- 
shade [see 5 c]. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. 532/3 The Garden 
Nightshade, .isacommon annual weed. iMx Wood/.^( 0 . 
H. S.J II. 558 In the., months of Dec. and Jan. were “garden 
pees in blossom. 1832 Veg. Stibsi. Foodzi^ Garden peas , .are 
raised by more careful and expensive culture for the purpose 
ofbeing eaten green. « 2746 Holdsworth Oti VirgiH.ijSZ) 

He mentions thePinus.whichhe calls Culta, meaning thereby 
the “Garden pine, to distinguish it from the Sylvestris. 
17*7 S. Switzer Pract. Gardiner v. xlv. 237 Of this phase- 
.. more species, than of any other “garden plant we 
have transmitted to us from foreign parts. 2672 Salmon 
Syn. Med. ni. xxii. 416 “Garden Poppy, is narcoticke, pro- 
vokes sleep, outwardly it easeth pain. 2832 Vcg. Subit. 
Food 306 “(jarden Rocket .. cultivated by our ancestors .. 
still.. found in gardens on ,. the Continent. 1742 Compi. 
Fam.-Piece n. iii. 361 All sorts of fibrous rooted Plants , . 
such as Holyoaks, “Garden-rods, .and Hieraciutns. 2577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. ii. (2586) 54 The “Garden 
Sperage they were not acquainted with. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. S3 If a man be annointed with Asparagus or 
garden-Sperage . . there will not (by report) a Bee come neere 
for to sting him. 2548 'Furner N antes of H erbes (1881) 44 
Intybus hortensis is of two sortes, the one is called Endyue, 
or whyte Endyue, and the other’is called “gardine Succorj*. 
2626 Bacon Syha § 517 Whatsoeuer will make a WildTree 
a Garden-Tree, will make a “Garden-Tree to haue lesse Core, 
or Stone. 2775 Sheridan Rivals in. iii, Like garden-trees, 
they seldom shew fruiL 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hori. (1729) 189 
Knot-grass, the very worst of “Garden-weeds. 

b. Prefixed to the names of animals, birds, and 
insects, to indicate that their habitat is the garden ; 
as garden-ant, -ousel, -snail, -worm ; garden- 
mouse, ? field-mouse ; garden-spider = eross- 
spider (see Cross- B) ; garden-warbler, the bird 
Sylvia hortetisis*, garden-white, a white cabbage 
butterfly, of the genus Picris, 

2879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. iv, 134 The brown “garden-ant 
habitually makes use of the out-of-doors aohides. 2722 J. 
James tr, Le Blonds Gardening 173 The “(IJarden-Mouse is 
an Animal that digs the Earth like a Mole, a 2692 Bovlc 
Hist, Air (1692) 231 For I have observed these two last dr)*^ 
springs, that there has been no soft “garden-snails to^be 
found abroad. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1784) VII. !. 3 
This is the garden-snail, that carries its box upon its iiack. 
2B02 BiNCLEV.ri«iw. Biog. (1813) III. 359 The labour of the 
“Garden'Spider is very different from that of the former 
species. 2843 Zoologist I. 13 In the .spring of 2841 the 
redstart, .and “garden warbler were very numerous. 2892 
Daily News 6 Oct. 5/1 The caterpillars of the “Garden 
While— the green grubs that do so much damage among the 
cabbages— are crawling up the walls. 2651-7 T. Barker 
A ri of Angling (1820) 37 Gather great “garden-worms. 2669 
WoRLiDCE Syst. Agric. (1682) 258 The Garden-worm is an 
excellent bait for a Salmon. 

o. passing into adj., in the slang phr. commoti or 
^r^(f/;,ajocularsubstitutefor*common*, ‘ordinary’. 

[2657 ^Y. Coles Adam^ in Eden xxix, 59 But the Common 
or Garden Nightshade Is not dangerous.) iZgz Auiobiog. 
Eng. Gamekeeper 67 It was as large as acommon 

—or garden— hen, Daily Neros 16 Oct. 3/4 Such com- 

mon or garden proceedings not being to the taste of Noa. 
2897 Westm. Gaz. 4 Aug. 8/2, I have— to make use of a 
common or garden expression — been ‘rushed 'in this matter. 


6. Special comb.: garden-butt, a target set up 
in a garden for archery practice ; garden-chair, 
fia) a wheel or bath chair; (b) a chair intended 
for use in a garden ; garden-engine, a portable 
force-pump used for watering gardens ; garden- 
frame = Frame sb. 13 c; garden-glass, (a) a 
bell glass used for covering plants in a garden ; 
(^) (see quot. 1882); garden-ground, {a) ground 
suitable for a garden ; (b) a plot of ground 
appropriated to a garden; + garden-penny, ?a 
tithe or payment levied upon garden-produce ; 
garden-plot, a plot of land used as a garden ; 
d* garden-roll (ij^j.), garden-roller, a heavy cy- 
linder fitted with a handle or shafts, for smoothing 
a lawn or path; d*garden satin, ?flowered satin; 
garden seat, a seat (of wood or metal) for use in a 
garden ; a similar seat, holding one or two persons, 
fixed on the roof of an omnibus, etc.; hence garden- 
seated a.; d' garden-sin { 77 once-zud.'),^ a weed; 
d* garden-stead — gardcti-ploi ; d* sar den-things, 
d* -ware, produce of a garden ; garden-wall-hond 
Bricklaying (see quot.). Also Garden-gate, 
-HOUSE, -PARTY, -POT, -STUFF. 

2599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. E hji )Vhen 
*. . carried my buckler before me like a “garden But. 
1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. 1. 546 This pole, lhe.ha"a‘« 
of a “garden-chair, enables the guide to drive to ^bccignthol 
an inch, to avoid all obstacles, to tuni comers 
1 . 222 Seated in the garden-chair appropriated to Mi^ 
Herford’s use, and drawn by her favourite donkey, j 
went the cousins. 285* H. Melville hale xxi. xir 
Garden-chairs which are convertible into 
2853 Kingsley Hypatia xin, I’® 
among the flower-beds. 2815, Specif. 

No. 3948 Solder may in such instances be emplo>ed ..to 
rendif the pump a fire or “garden engine. i^ Gardm 
27 Aug. 279 The bushes were so bad, that I had them well 
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sprayed with the garden engine. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 
72/1 They were essentially greenhouses, although perhaps 
more like our *garden*frames. 184* Tenkysok Gardener's 
hau. 116 The ’garden-glasses glanced, and momently The 
twinkling laurel scatter’d silver lights. 1882 Ocilvie, 
Garden-glass, 1. a round globe of dark-colotired glass, 
generally about li foot in diameter, placed on a pedestal, in 
which the surrounding objects are reflected : much used as 
an ornament of gardens in Germany. 17x1 Lend. Gas, 
No. 4938/3 A Piece of ’Garden-ground, and a Tenement 
thereupon. 1766 Smollett Trav. I. xvi. 268 All the vine- 
yards and garden-grounds for a considerable extent are 
vaulted underneath. x8o8 Toller Tithes iv, 124 It is very 
usual. .to agree with the occupiers of garden-ground for a 
stated composition by the acre. 1870 Longf. H'ap'side Inn 
11. Bell of Airi 38 Rented his vinejTirds and his garden- 
grounds. a 1641 Bp. R. Mountacu Acts d* Mon. (1642) 400 
Paying Tythes duly and truly, even to a ’garden-penny, 
as wee cafl it, or of very flowers and pot-herbs that grow 
in our garden. 1647 HnsbandtnatCs Plea agsl. Tithes 59 
They pay never a peny to the Minister,^ except it be a 
garden peny, or a peck of Apples, or such like tithes, 1587 
Har.var tr. Deza^s Sertn. xxvi. 351 Their ’garden-plots 
and orchards. x6xo Guillim Heraldry ui. vii. (i6ii» xi6 
Knights and men of valour, whose worth must be tried in 
the field, not vnder a rose-bed or in a Garden-plot. 1845 
Florist's yrnl, 221 Affording even the suburban tyro a 
chance of ornamenting his garden-plot. X794 G. Adams Nat. 
<5- Exp. Philos. III. xxxii. 302 Drawing a heavy ’garden-roll. 
1792 C. S.MiTH Desmond I. 59 A figure who gave me the idea 
of a ’garden roller set on its end. 1852 Miss Mitford 
Recollect. 1 1. 169 Mr.Landor. ..seated on a garden-roller in the 
court. 1722 Lend, Gaz. No. 6068/8 A “Garden Sattin Night 
Gown lined with Cherry Silk,oneChinceGown. X837D1CKENS 
Pickw. xxxix, A ’garden seat which happened, . to be near at 
hand. 1879 F. W. Robinson Cenvard Come. t. vii, There was 
agarden seat, .upon the lawn. 1891 13 Jan. 2/4 

On the garden seats the passengers sat two abreast. xSgS 
JVesini. Gaz. 29 Mar. 2/r Many people.. dislike getting on 
the top of a ’garden-seated 'bus. X664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) 2ro Neglecting it till they fthe weeds] are ready to 
sow themselves, you do but stir and prepare for a more 
numerous Crop of these ’Garden-sins. x6c^ Manch. Court 
Leet Ree. 11B85) II. 249 The place .. is Conuerted .. into 
Certaine ’gardensteeds. 1772 Barker in Phil. Trans, 
LXII. 44 ’’Garden-things, turnips, &c. were very much 
destroyed 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 4J0 ’Garden-wall bond 
consists of three stretchers and one header in nine inch 
walls, but when fourteen inches thick, the Flemish bond is 
used, X707 Mortimer Husb. 432 A clay bottom is a much 
more pernicious Soil for Trees and ’Garden-ware than 
Gravel. 

Garden (gaud^n), v. [f, the sb. ; cf. F. jardiner 
(from 15th c.),] 

1 . intr. To cultivate a garden \ to work in a 
garden as a gardener. + Also, to lay out a garden, 

^ XS77 B. Googe HereshacfCs Hush. it. 1x586) 53 b, I know 
In not countries they garden all the winter long. 1623 Bacon 
Ess,, Gardens {kxhi) 555 When Ages grow to CiuIUty. .hlen 
come to Build Stately, sooner then to Garden Finely. 
X765 Franklin Lei. Wks. 1887 III. 391 You should have 
gardened long before the date of your last. 1832 Tennyson 
NeW’Veads Eve xii, I shall never garden more. 1844 E, 
Fit2 Gerald Lett. (1889) 1. 137, I . . read scraps of books, 
garden a little, and am on good terms with my neighbours. 

2 . tratis. To cultivate as a garden ; to bring or 
form by cultivation inlo (a specified state). 

1862 B. Home 4- Aim. Ser. 11. I, 322 The trees 

have been judiciously spared .. the long landscape 
gardened into more perfect beauty. 1893 IVestm. Gas. 
6^ Feb. 3^3 The gallery of well-dressed women , . suggests the 
simile of some gorgeous flower-bed, carefully gardened, 

3 . To supply with a garden or gardens, rare. 

Athenxunt No. 1945. 154/3 They were there superbly 
housed and luxuriously gardened. 
f4. (.See quot.) Obs. \So ¥. jardiner^ 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Garden a Hawk, .. is to 
pul her on a Turf of Grass to chear her. 

Hence Ga'rdenable a., capable of being gardened. 
1804 Coleridge Let. 21 Apr. (1895) II. 476 Above the 
towiijlmle gardens.. are scattered here and there, wherever 
they can force a hit of gardenable ground. 

Garden, obs. form of Guaiidian, 
t Ga*rdenage. Ohs. Also 7 gardinage. [f. 
Gaiiden* jA-f-AGK, Cf. Jarditta^e.'] 

1 . Tlie practice or employment of cultivating 
a garden ; horticulture. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 12 There was no one thing. .lesse 
sulnect to the will and pleasure of Fortune and Casualtie, 
than gardenage. Ibid. II. I must not overpasse tlic 
gardmage to them belonging. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint, 
Lcmfl. yard. I. 89 Persons of Quality that divertise them- 
selves there in Gardenage. 

2 . The produce of a garden ; garden-stuff. 

*733 ]• Tull Herse-hoin^ Husb. v. 19 The eating unwhole- 
som Gardenage. x8x6 J. Man Hist. Reading J47 This 
street was appropriated .10 the sale offish and gardenage. 

Gardened (gaud’nd), fpl. a. [f. Gauden sb. 
and V. -f '£!>.] 

1 . Cultivated like a garden. 

x6xr Cotcr., lardin/, gardened; made into, or wrought as, 
aGardcn. x8o8J. nAR^wCt>/w/«5. x. 239 l^rth, garden’d 
all, a tenfold burden brings. 1867 Howells /tat. Toum. 

f ;07 Around Verona stretch those gardened plains of Lom- 
lardy. 1883 Atlantic .Monthly HI. 363 A gay gardened 
meadow, 

2 . Furnished or covered with gardens. 

1829 I. WtLSON in Blaekw. Mag. XXVI. 5^3 The broomy 
bum That wimpled on round garden’d villages. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Flower in Let. x, No flowers our garocned 
England hath To m.atrh with these. i86a H. Marryat IVnr 
in Moeden 1 1. 404 A long line of g.trdencd houses. 

Gardener (gaud noj). Forms : 4-5 gardenoro, 
4-6 Kardynor(o, 4-8 gardiner, 5 Barthynor(o, 


5-S gardner, 4- gardener, [a. ONF. *gardittit'r 
s=OF. and mod.F. yVrrtf/wrVr (12th c.), f. gardiny 
jardiii : see Garhen’ sh. and Cf. OHG. 

gTJr/ittdri (mod.G. g'dri/ier).'] 

1. One who tends, lays out or cultivates a garden ; 
sfec. a servant employed to tend and cultivate a 
garden. 

a X300 Cursor Rf. 17270+227 Scho fmarie] svend not it bad 
bene he, bot a gardiner. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 661 An 
ille tre may na glide fruyt here. And j»at knawes ilk gude 
gardynere. c 1460 Tmmteley Rlyst. xxvi. 563 Say me, gar- 
thynere, I the pray. If ihou bare oght my lord away. ^ x6or 
Holland/’Amj'XX.v. 11.41 The Syrians are great Gardiners, 
they . . bee most curious In gardening. 1^2 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) I. 462 [He] lived as a gardiner with a certaine 
gentleman. X77X Smollett Humph, CL (1815) 282, 1 was 
told.. that almost all the gardeners of South Britain were 
nati\'es of Scotland. 1865 Rvskis Arrenvs of C/ujce 
II. T40, I have a gardener who .. sees me gather a bunch 
of my own grapes without making a wry face. 
jdg. 1604SNAKS. Oth. i.iii. 324 Our Bodies are our Gardens, 
to the which, our Wills are Gardiners. t6.. Howel Q.), 
The gardener may lop religion as he please. 

2. In names of plants : gardener’s delight, eye, 
Lychnis coronaria \ gardener’s garters (see quot. 
18S0). 

*597. Gerarde Herbal 11. exx, § 2. 381 (The flowers of Rose- 
campion] were called the Gardners delight, or the Gardners 
eie. 2823 Corbett Petticoat T. 1. 240 Would you like some 
slips of apple ringy . . or gardener’s garters, or bachelor’s 
buttons? 1880 Britten & HoLLMtjy Plant-n., Gardener's 
garters, thestripedgarden variety of 
Hence Ga*rdeneress, a female gardener ; also, 
a gardener’s wife. 

1647 Browne tr. Gombervtlle's Polexander i. 182 The 
fair Garclneresse, this while, held my arme. 1827 Carlyle 
German Rom. HI. 253, 270. 1893 Star-i^ June 4/3 Good 
situations are alwaj'S ready for good gardeneresses. 1B96 
Daily Tel. 23 Jan, 5/3 The first gardeneress Eve. 

Gardenership (gS'jd’naiJip). [f. Gardener 
+ -SHIP.] f a. The art and practice of gardening 
{pbsl). b. The office of a gardener. 

17XX Shaftesb. Charac. I. iit. i. 286 ’Tis no wonder if we 
slight the Gardenership, and think the manner of Culture a 
very contemptible Mystery. 1864 Burton Scot Ahr. I. ii. 
99 People spoke of the succession to the hereditary gardener- 
snip of the lordship of Monteith. 

Gardenery (gaud’neri). rare—"^. [f. Gardener 
+ -t 3.] The office or department of a gardener. 
X892 Kirk Abingdon Acc. p. xxxvi, ^^s. "jd, was trans- 
ferred from the Piltaocery to the Gardenery. 

Gardeuesg^ne (ga-jd’niesk), a. [f. Garden sh. 
+ -ESQUE ; after picturesque^ Partaking of the 
character of a garden; somewhat resembling a 
garden or what belongs to a garden. 

1838 Arboretum Brit., expression of garden* 

esque beauty, in individual trees differs from the picturesque, 
in being . . at all times, regular or symmetrical. 1839 — 
Repton's Landsc. Garden (1840) Introd, 8 This change has 
given rise to a school which we call the Gardenesque; the 
characteristic feature of which Is the display of the beauty 
of trees, and other plants, individually. 1880-x Libr. Unit'. 
Knowl.^ (N.Y.) XI. 306 [Boston Common ‘public garden *] 
is kept in gardenesque style as an arboretum and botanical 
garden. x88x Card. Chron. No. 417. 8x6 An attempt to give 
a sort of gardenesque character to a slope within view 
of the Castle by planting dwarf hardy shrubs in a formal 
arrangement of beds. 

aisol. 1896 Punch 29 Aug. 102/2 No, by heavens, let the 
gardenesque perish Ere ever I axe that familiar old thorn ! 

Gardenfill (ga-jd’nfnl). [f. Garden sb. + 
-FUL.] As many as a garden will contain. 

x8s9 Dickens T. Two Cities ii. v, Like a great sunflower 
pushing its way at the sun from among a rank gardenfulJ of 
flaring companions. 

Ga:rdeii-ga'te, [f. Garden sb, + Gate sb.^'\ 

1. A gate leading into a garden. 

ci4ooMAUNDEv.<i839)xi.v.2to He smytetheon the Gardyn 

5ate with a Clyket 01 Sylver. 1^6^ Bury /fVy/r (Camden) 
22 The grete gardeyn gate. X731 Popk Ep. Burlington 30 
Turn Arcs of triumph to a Garden-gale. 1838 Dickens 
O, Twist xxix, A gig drove up to the garden-gate. 

2. dial. Used as a name for various plants ; Herb 
Robert {Geranitttn jRobcrlianum^,X\\tt Pansy ( Viola 
tricolor), and London Pride {Saxifra^ umbrosa). 
The fuller form is ‘ Kiss-me-behind-the-garden- 
gate’ (Britten & Holland;. 

GaTdenliood. noiice-wd, |f. Garden j 3 .+ 
-hood.] Gardcn-likc cliaracter. 

1769 H. Walfolc Let. to Montagu ii May (1857) Y. i6r 
A covered passage all round the garden . . look off from the 
gardenhood. 

Ga'rden-liouse. [f. Garden sb. + House.] 

1. Any small building in a garden ; a summer- 
liouse. 

1603 Shaks. Mens. for M. v, i. 2x2 This is the body That 
.. did supply thee at thy garden-house In her Imagin’d 
person. 1678 Drvden Lintberham 1. i, I was just coming 
down to the garden-house. *727 Dn Foe Secrets Invis. Jr. 
<1735) 251 As lie was sitting alone in a Summer-House as 
we call it, or Garden-House, as they more properly call it 
there I HipsickJ. xSix Scott AVmVws xx, Pointing to an 
old ruinous garden-house. 

b. dial, and C/.S. A privy. 

18W Elworthy tJL Somerset ll'crd-lk.. Garden-house, 
a privy ; an out-door closet. 

2. A dwelling-house situated in a garden ; a sub- 
urban residence. 

X607 Dlkker & WciiSTCit AVr//i«’rtn///<* II. ii, Because 


. . to be pent up in a narrow lodging here i’ the city may 
offend her health, she shall lodge at a garden-hou<5e of mine in 
Moorfields. 1627 in Crt. d* Times Chas. I (1848) I. 243 Sir 
Francis Barrington .. is gone out of the Marbhalsea to a 
garden-house in Southwark. X673R. HEADC<rn/’/«^/?ca^.-4 
Having an occasion to go over to the bank-side, in a Garden 
house. 1738 Birch Life Milton in Mis U'ks. 1, 20 He., 
took an handsome Garden House in Aldersgate-strecL 1845 
Stocqueler Handl'k. Brit. India (1854) 133 Interspersed 
with the garden-houses, or suburban retreats of the wealthy 
merchants. 

f b. In the early 1 7th c. often used for a bouse 
kept for immoral purposes. Ohs. 

1607 Beau.m. & Fl. Woman Hater u. j,This is norarden 
house, in my conscience, shee went forth with no dishonest 
intent. « 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure 111. i, Thou shall be 
my Bawd.. Thy old wife [shall].. ^Yeare a hood, Nay keepe 
my garden-house. 

Gardenia* (gaidrnia). [mod.Lat., f. the name 
of Dr, Alex. Garden (died 1791), Vice-President 
of the Royal Society.] A genus of trees and shrubs, 
often spiny (N.O. Pubiacctc), natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope and of tropical Asia and Africa. 

1760 Phil. Trans. LI. 934 The professor has agreed to 
adopt this new genus by the name of Gardenia. X863 Alcock 
Capit. Tycoon I. 76 But the gardinia («V] and the camellia 
flourish also. 2881 Mrs. C. Praed Policy fs V- lU* sSThe 
strong scent of gardenias, .floated towards him. 
Gardening (ga'jd’niq), vbl. sb. [f. Garden v. 
+ -ingL] 

1 . The action or occupation of laying out or 
cultivating a garden ; horticulture. 

*577 ^joocE HereshacJis Husb. (1586) 53 b, In these 
parts they commonly begin their gardening, .in the cad cf 
Februarie. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. (1845' 57-8 A Stranger 
to the Art of Gardening. X762~7X H. Walpole VerUus 
Anecd. Paint, (1786) IV. 247 Gardening was probably one 
of the first arts that succeeded to that of building houcc''. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 64 My nephew has done 
the gardening .single-handed the last five years, 
fig. fl 1577 Gascoigne JVeedes, etc.\\’)^s.(i$^'!' 
160 Gascoigns gardenings wherof were written in one end 
of a close walke which he hath in his garden this discouRC 
following. 

'|' 2 . cotter. Grounds laid out as gardens. Ohs.'~^ 
X687 Loud. Gas. No. 2284/4 At Worksop.. is a large New 
House to be Lettj with good Cellaridge, Stabling, Gardmng, 
and Land belonging to it. 

3 . ailrib. 

IS77 GoodzHeresback's Husb. (1586) 53 b, Some dc' ide 
their Gardening lime by the Moneths, Wills fp hcf 

N.C. (Surtecsi86o)i57Twelvegardiningsnovilesx2/-. iw* 
Od\\.By His Majesty's Entertainm, 30 All Sorts of Graffing, 
and Gardening Tools. 1825 CoBBETT/Txin Rides 41 
country pre.sents a sort of gardening.ccene. zSwMissMit* 
FOFD Village Ser. iv. (1863) 312, 1 may consider mj’sclf in 
great luck to see what is called, in gardening language, so 

grandasbow’, 1850 54 Gardening newpapers 

..find their way into every circle where a flower is loved. 
1861 Delamer Ft. Gard, a The gardening artist who, under 
such circumstances .. fails to produce a pleasing . . effect, 
is almost left without excuse. ^ XB9X H. Herman His Antd 
217, 1 had on my gardening suit. 1894 Westm. Gas.y Sept. 
3/3, I should like also to draw the distinction betiveen 
gardening classes and a gardening club. 

Gardening (ga'jd’niq), ///. a. [f. Garde.v v. 
+ -ING 2.] That gardens. 

^ 1647 tv. liKO\\’tiC.tT.Gombcnnlle*s Pofexantierl.l^S 
instant we sawaGardning maiden becomea Princess. xSxi 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Dream Children, Now and then a 
gardening man would cross me. 1850 Beck's Florist 287 AH 
the gardening world used to talk of the 2000 >*anetie5 ot 
Roses grown by the Messrs. Loddiges. 

Ga'rdeuist. itoucc~wd. [f. Garden jA + -ist.j 
*7®®“7 * Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) Y* 
106 The domestic called a Gardiner . . will remain ti>« 
Gardiner, the projector I should propose to denominate a 
Gardenist. . 

GardenizeCga’Jd’naiz),^^. rare. [f. Garden'^^- 
+ -IZE.] a. intr. To act as a gardener. D. 
trans. To render like a garden. Also/^f. 

2830 C. Mathews Mem. IV. iii. 61 A boor, \riiogardeniK< 
and milks, 1887 Voice (N.Y.) (x888) s Jan. 2 •] 

promised that this world shall be gardenized and all cvi 
extirpated. i8ox Graphic 24 Oct. 491/3 H is to be wisnea 
something could be done in the way of ‘gardeniMOg •• 
Trafalgar Square. 

Gardenless (ga-jd’nKs), a. [f. Garden sb. + 
•LESS.] Destitute of gardens or of a garden. 

2834 R. H. Froudx: Remains (1838) I. 367 ,r- 

and gardenless houses. 1882 Harper's Mag. f 

The town it.self is made up of a scailcrmg, gardcnies> co • 
lection of log-cabins, , 

Gardenly (ga’Jd^nli),fl!. rare~^. [f. GaRDK-n* 

•t -i.yI.] Appropriate to, or befitting, a gnrtien. ^ 

fl i8x9 W. "hi krswku. R ur. Econ. lL.),Tliccropthroughou* 

being managed in a gardenly manner. . 

GaTden-pa-rty. [f. Garden jA + Party.] a 
p-iny held on a lawn, or in a garden. . 

1869 Trollope Phineas Finn 11. Ixiv. 228 
garden party was becoming a mere ball, with priviicg 
the dancers to stroll about the lawn between the dunce . 

altrib. 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Plnyrrg 'Ilicrc 
no comparison between it and what may , /„«*• 

called ‘C.irden-party Croquet ’# *896 IVestm. Gnc.iSJ 
2/3 The garden p-arty season is now beginning. 
Ga*rdeii-pot, [f. Garden .t/l + Pot-] 

+ 1 . A %vatcring-pot. Obs. ^ a 

15S0 lioLLYtiASD Treas. Fr. Tong, Vne Chaniepleu f» 
garden pot, a watering poll the tonne of a Ccsterne. 
SvLVE.vfER 7.Jw Barias 1. i. 368 Thence k’i th^V 
pot% the niouih kept close, Lei fall no liquor at tficir 
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like no-^e. 1614 T. Adams DeviVs Banquet 32 The Garden- 
pot, th.it holds water but whiles the thumbe is vpon it. 

2 . A pot containing a plant ; a flower-pot. 
x8o8 Phil. Trans. XCIX. 175 When . . the fibrous roots of 
trees are crowded together in a garden-pot, they are often 
found lifeless in the succeeding spring, a 1845 Hood Sniffing 
a Birthday xvi. My freehold’s in the garden-pot. 

Gardenship, obs. form of Guardianship. 
Ga’rden - stuff, [f. Garden sb. -h Stuff.] 
Plants grown in a garden ; vegetables for the table. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arit/i. vi. (1691) 96 The . . meliorating, 
and multiplying several sorts of Fruits, and Garden-Stuff. 
*755 Gentl. Ma^. XXV. 350 Cherries, peaches, pears, grain, 
and garden-stuff of all kinds. 1828 Miss Mitford Village ’ 
Ser. 111. {1863) 64 She sold bread, butcher’s meat, and 
garden-stuff, on commission. 

attrib. 1849 Clough Amours de Voy. nr. 163, I am the 
ox in the dray, the ass with the garden-stuff panniers, 

GarderO*be (ga‘Jdrt7i>b). Now only Also 
4, 7 garderob, 6 gardrop, 6, 9 gardrobe. [a. F. 
garderobe ( = It, gtiarda-robba : in ONF, warde^ 
robe : see Wardrobe), f. garde-r to keep, Guard 
- f robe Robe.] Properly, a locked-up chamber in 
which articles of dress, stores, etc. are kept, a store- 
room, armoury, wardrobe (occas. also the contents 
of this) ; by extension, a private room, a bed- 
chamber ; also a privy. 

1333-4 Durham MS, Celt, Roll, In ij lib. de Maces de 
garderob. rti4So Knt. de la Tour (1868) in The kingges 
doughter . . made hym to be norisshed in her garderobe. 
1470-85 Arthur x, I haue ben brought vp in the 

garderobe with the noble kynge Arthur manyyeres for to 
take hede to his armour. 15.. Im>. R. Wardrobe (1815) 
145 margin. In Feb. 1567 six of thir peces was tint in the 
Kfing’s] gardrop at his death. 1606 Table Unprinted Acts 
18 Jos. VI, An acquitance and discharge to the earle of 
Dumbar of the Kings Jewels and garderob. 1837 Sir F. 
Palgrave Merck. ^ Briar u (1844) ^4 * have one of their 
eggs, set in silver, in our garderobe ’ : exclaimed John Vine- 
saulf, the cellarer. 1848 Lytton Harold 11. iii, ‘ Verily yes ; 
vault, coffer, and garde-robe — stall and meuse — are well nigh 
drained answered the monk. Dom. Archil, 

I. iv. ISO He built a new chapel, with a garderobe. 1856 
Waldran Ripon, etc. 73 The walls of two spacious gard- 
robes, communicating with the dormitory. 

attrib. 1867 Murray's Guide Yorkshire 282 A chamber 
with fireplace and garderobe seat. 

t Garde-tramell. Ohs. Also gard-tramell. 
[f. F. garde-r to keep + tramail drag-net.] Some 
kind of fishing apparatus. Also attrib. 

*497 N^trval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 83 Bowstrynges casting 
cahrajjs tallowe nettes for gard tramelles. Ibid. 87 Dise of 
Iren— -ij baskettes, Gardlramell Neits— ij drlfattes. Ibid. 89 
Levers— [ij] xij, Gardetramell Stakes — c, Paving rammers 
of lymbre— iiij. 

t Gar deviance. Ohs. Forms: 5 gaxdevian(8, 
-viant, '-vyaunt, -vyan, -vya(u)ndes, -vyence, 
gardiviance, gardyvyans, 5-6 gardevya(u)nce, 

6 gardeflance, -vianch, -viands, -viaunce, 
-wiat, gardy vyaunce, guarde - viandes, 6-7 
gardeviance. [f. F. garde^r to keep -h viandeis 
meat(s.] 

I . Originally, a safe for meat ; also, a chest for 
holding valuables ; hence, usually, a travelling 
trunk or wallet. 

1459 in Pasioji Lett. I, 484 Item, j gardevyaunt. ^1460 

J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1202 Closynge cloos bowse chest 
& gardevyan, for drede of congetiynge. 1463 Mann. <5- 
Househ. E.xp. (Roxb.) 152 To brynge home my lordys 
gardevyence ffro London. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. 
(Roxb.) 274 In a gardviande [my Lord has] a peir brigan- 
dines, a plakart, ij. bavleres, [and] iij. peire ganteletz. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 40 Full mony instrument for 
slawchtir Wa-s in bis gardevyance. 1552 Huloet, Bagge or 
gardeuiaunce to put meat in, reticulum. 1579 Twyne 
Phisicke a«st. Fort. 1. xxxvii. 51 a, There was a great 
Guarde-uiandes or Chest, wherein was great .store of trea- 
sures. 1628 Sir R. Boyle Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) 

II. 290 This day I receaved..a gardeviance - .of usquabagh, 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Garde-viatii, a Wallet for a 
Soldier to put his Victuals in. 

^ 2 . Used contemptuously : ‘Baggage’, ‘outfit \ 
1563-83 Foxe a. 4- hi, 1070/1 Then [folowed]. .the monkes 
. .with their glorious gardeuiance of Crosses, Candlestickes, 
and Vergers b^efore them. 1418/1 The people began 

. .to set vp the pageants of S. Katherine, and of S. Nicholas 
. .with their gaye gardeuiance and gray amices. 
Gardevin, -vine (ga-jdsvin, -vain). Sc. Also 
gardyveen. [f. F. garde-r to keep -h vin wine.] 
a. A big-bellied wine-bottle. Also attrib. b. A 
case or closet for wine-bottles. 

1805 Chron. in Ann. Reg. yjsh Gardevin bottles .. left 
behind by the besiegers, 1808 J. MAYNE 3 ‘:V/rr Gun tv, 145 
The Town-clerk, .Gar’d bring the great big gardcvine, And 
fill the glasses. 1827 Blacksu. Mag. XXH. 637 Your purse, 
your gardevin, and your tea-caddy, are continually exposed 
to depredation. 1870 Ramsay Remin. vi. (ed. i8j 246 
Gardyveen, Case for holding wine. 

t Gardevisure. Her. Ohs. garde-no 

keep, protect + vis sight + -URE.] The visor of a 
helmet. 

i6io GuiLLiM Heraldry vr. v. 265 This fashion of .sidelong 
Helmet and openfaced with gardeuisure {printed gardeni- 
sure] over the sight, is common to all persons of Nobility 
vnder the degree of a Duke. 1739 in Coats Diet. Her. 
1828-40 in Berry Encycl. Her. I. 

Qardeyn(e, obs. form of Garden, Guardian. 
Gardfish, obs. form of Garfish. 

Gardian, -en, etc. : see Guard-. 


Gardin(e, Gardin-: see Garden, Garden-. 
tGa’rdnap. Obs. Forms; 5 ?gardenat, 6 
? gardnett, gardnap, garnap(pe, -nep, -nop 
[a. OF. gardcitape^ -nappe, f. garder to protect + 
nappe cloth ; cf. SaveNjIFE. (Theioims ^ardenal, 
gardnetly may be due to an erroneous substitution 
of natte mat for nappe cloth.)] A round piece of 
wood or metal, a mat, or the like, placed under 
dishes at table in order to protect the table-cloth. 
1489 A da Z)mw.Cc»w. (1830) 131/1 A butter plait, a gardenat, 
a met almery. 1538 Aht^ten. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Chargeour, 
plate, deiche, gardnap, trunscour of tyne. 1556 Withals 
Did. (1568) 43 b/i A garnappe \ed. 1602 garnap, x6o8 garnep] 
to be layed vnder the potte vpon the table, to saue the table 
cloth cIe.Tne, basis. 1561 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1844) I. 
336 Ane gardnett of tun. 1570 Levins Manip. 169/28 A 
garnop, basis poctili. 1573 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1848) 
ll. 10 A gardnett of brass. 

Gardner, Gardning : see Gardener, -ing. 
t Garden. Obs. [a. F. garden.] A kind of 
roach {Leucisais idus). 
x6it CoTCR., Siege, a seat, .also the fish Garden. 

Garden, -oun, obs. forms of Guerdon. 
tGa*rdy. Sc. Obs. Also 7-9 ga(i)rdie. An arm. 
*S xaDouGLASw^Nrii xi. .xi. 64 He - . Hj's^ardy vp has bendy t 
far abak, And threw the speir wyth all his fors and mycht, 
1631 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 77 The Lord will . . send 
one with a well-toothed, sharp hook, and strong gardles, to 
reap His harvest, /r 1670 Spalding Troub.Chas.I 
He . .had still a strong man upon ilk gardie, whether sleeping 
or waking, a 1774 Fcrgusson Poems {1807) 2B7 'Twas this 
that braced the gardies stiff and strang. .m ancient days. 
1787 in Bums' iVks. II. 105 Tak him by the gardie. 
Gardyloo (gajdibi*). Also 9 garde loo, jorde- 
loo. [app- f- a pseudo-Fr. phrase gare de Veau 
* bewaie of the water ’ ; in correct Fr. it would be 
^are Peau.] A warning cry uttered (in old Edin- 
burgh) before throwing dirty water from the win- 
dow into the street. To make the gardyloo'. to 
throw the dirty water out. 

[1768 Sternf. Sent. youm. (1782) 48/2 It comes against 
you without !’J 1771 Smollett //?<;«//:. 

Cl. 11 . 227 The whole cargo is flung out of a back window 
. . and the maid calls gardy loo to the passengers. x8o8 
Jamieson, yordeloo. 1818 Scott //r/. Midi, xxvii. She had 
made the gardylooout of the wrang window. Ibid, xxxviii, 
The overwhelming cataract of her questions, which burst 
forth with the sublimity of a grand gardyloo. 1858 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. i. (1860)2^ The wellknown cry which preceded 
the missile and warned the passenger was Garde loo ! 

Qardyn(e, -er(e: see Garden, -eb. 

Gardjrng, obs. form of Carding, Garden. 
tGare, sb.'^ Obs. Forms; i gar, 5 gore, 3-4 
gate, (3 Lay. geere). [OE. gdr sir. inasc. = OS., 
OHG. (MHG.)^^r(mod,Ger. revived in archaistic 
use as gehr, ger), ON. geir-r, Goth.**fi3:V (only 
found in proper names, as Hario-gaisus') OTeut. 
*gaizO’Z. (The anoKoip is unconnected.) 

The word was also in use among the Celtic peoples 
(hence Olrish gat, gae, ga masc., from *ga{so), and 
was known to the Greeks and Romans (Gr. yatoov, 
•joTaos, also Vaiaarat Celtic mercenaries armed with 
this weapon ; L. gxstmt). To the stem ^g/iatso- 
belongs also Gr. xaiov shepherd’s staff. The 
root *g/iai- perh. appears also in OE. gad Goad 
*g/iai-la.'] A spear or javelin. 

Beowulf (Z.l 1847 xif l»£et gegangeS 5 e gar nimeS. 
cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) liv. [Iv.J 21 Hi word hira wel ge- 
smyredon . . eft gewurdon. .scearpe gnraslL.yacula]. cizos 
Lay, 27549 He heold on his honde xnne gare [1:1275 one 
sperej swi^ stronge. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3458 Dead 8olen, 
wi 5 stones slajen Or to dead wi 5 goren drasen [L. con- 
fodietur jaculis. Exod, xi.x. 13]. 
b. wrongly used for ‘ sword 
C1330 Amis, Amil. 1353 Thai fight gan, With brondes 
bright and bare . -The steward smot to him that stounde . , 
With his grimly gare. a 1400 Istimbras 452 He sprange als 
any^arke one glede Wiih grymly growndyne gare. 

+ Gare^ Obs. rare. Also 7 gaer. [An 
altered form of Gere.] A sudden and transient fit 
of passion, ? Also in Comb, gare-brained a. dial. 
(see quot, 1674-91). Hence (?) Ga'rish c. dial. 
(see quot. 1674-91). 

j6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. cii, (16x2) 404 But if shall 
one, els honest, erre through choler, vrg’d abuse, Or casually, 
their grudge or gaer admit no termesof truse. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell. zxxi. viii, 412 The whole multitude, .set 
upon a furious and mad mood, hastened in a fell and cruell 
gare [L. anitnisque conciia tmculentis'i to trie the utmost 
hazai^ of battaBe. Ibid, xxxr, xiL 421 The Emperour in a 
certain gare {other copies of the same ed. have geare] and 
violent heat made hast to encounter them. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 390 In a gare and heat, they will runne, ride and 
take any paines; but only so long as the pang holds. 
* 674 ~ 9 * Ra'' d* C. Words^ 99 Gare-brain'd ; very 
heedless , . Garish is the same, signifjdng one that is as 
’twere in a fright, and so heeds nothing. 

+ Gare, sb"^ Obs. [a, AF. gare =a OF. gard, 
jarti\ (See quot.) 

1542 Gt. Abridgem. Stat. s.v. Wolles, That no denyzenor 
foren make any refuse of wolles but cot gare & vyllayn [1358 
Ad. I Edxu. HI, c. 8 Sinoun cot, gare, & vilcine tuson], 1^7 
Cowell Interpr., Gare is a course wool! full of staring 
haires, as . . growcth about the . .shankes of the sheepe. 1721 
in Bailey ; and in later Diets. 

+ Gare, sb.^ Obs. rare~^. [? ad, L. garum 
pickle.] 


1562 Turner Herbal ii. 66 The most part vse Basil and 
eate it with oyl & gare sauce for a sowle or kitchen. 

Gare (g^r), a. Sc. Also gair. [a. ON. ggrr, 
{:^*garwu-), also written geyrr, 
ready, prone to (with gen.) — OK. gearo,^eant (ME. 
$ 07 -e Yare), os. gam, OHG. gat'o (MHG. gare, 
gar) ready. The change of meaning from ‘ready’ 
to ‘eager’, ‘sharp’, ‘covetous’ is also found with 
Yare in northern dialects.] 

•f* 1 . Ready ; sharp, keen. Obs. 

1513 Douglas .^fteis \’i. xiv. 30 With heding swerd,baith 
felloun, scherp, and gair. 

2 . traiisf. Eager, covetous, desirous of wealth ; 
miserly. 

17x9 Ramsay Ep. to Hamilton hi. 75 Thy raffan rural 
rhyme sae rare, .gars fowk gae gare To ha’e them by them. 
1788 PiCKEN Poems 114 Gair bodies a’, now mak yer mane, 
Auld honest Harry’s dead and ^ane. «x8xo Tannahill 
Poesns (1846) 13 Thy Mither’s gair and set upon the warl. 
1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. -xxv. 227 He's a wee gair, 
I alloo. 


II Gare (ga-Ox i^Up- Also 8 gar. [a. K.gare 
imperative of garer= OF. garir, guatnr, ad. Teut. 
^luarjajt (Goth, zvarjan, OHG., OS., OE. wirian) 
to defend.] A cry of warning : Lookout! beware! 
Also as simple imperative : Take care. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxvii, He hurried therefore 
upon them so rudely, without crying gare or beware, that 
he overthrew them like hogs. 1705 Vanbrugh Confed. iv. 
i, Hark ! some body comes. Gar [ed. 1893 Gare] there, the 
enemy. 1896 C. Dicn Ways World 35 She will e'en under- 
take ‘ interviewing But gare how your secrets she gleans. 
Gare, var. Gair Sc. ; obs. form of Gar v. 
Gare, Sc. and north, form of Gore sb. 
Garefish, obs. form of Garfish. 

Gare-fowl (geaufaul). Also 7, 9 gairfowl. 
[ad. ON. geir-fugl = Faroese gorfuglur, Sw. gar- 
fogel, Da. (from Ictl.) geitpitgl. Hence also Gael. 
gearbhul garefowl, and F.gorfou a sort of penguin. 
The meaning of the first part of the compound is 
uncertain.] The great auk {^Alca impennis). 

[cxs49 ^ Munro in Sibbald De Animalibus Scotix 22 AvU 
Gare dicta, Corvo Marino Similis, ovo maximo.] 1698 M. 
Martin Voy. Hilda {1740) 25 Gair-fowl. .above the Size of 
a Solan Goose, of a black Colour. *802 G. Montagu 
Omith. Did. (1833) 188 Gairfowl. A name for the Awk. 
1863 Kingsley Ivater Bab. 264 Then we shall not be sorry 
because we cannot get a gairfowl to stuff. X894 Newton in 
Athensum 3 Mar. 281/3 Imagination has long had a large 
share in the accounts given of the garefowl or great auk. 
Gareisoiin, obs. form of Garrison. 
Gareland, obs. form of Garland. 
t Garence, ?var. Gabavance, Calavance. Obs. 
x6to W. Folkincham Art of Survey i. vil. 14 Panick, 
Amilcorne, Spelt-corn, Garences, Dewgrasse, Jobs-teares, 
Comin-seede, Annise-seede. 

Garesone, -oun, obs. forms of Garrison. 
Garet(te, -teer, obs. ff. Garret, -eek. 
tGarfangle. Obs. rare. Also 5 garfangyl. 
[app. f. Garb sb.'^ + ^fangle, deriv, of Fano ; cf. 
%\ 0 \x,gacrfang, OFnz. gerfong{Fxi.%\. Fx\%. gerfonk), 
MLG. gdffank.] A fish-spear; also Comb., as 
garf angle- hook. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 186/2 Garfangyl, or elger, anguillaria, 
anguiltare. 1615 E. S, Britain's Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 
642 This Garfangle-hook is an ashen plant six or eight feet 
long ; with an iron hook, like a boat hook, at the end of it. 

Garfish, (gaufij). Forms ; 5 garfysshe, 6 
garefish, 7 garre-, 8 gair-, 9 gur(d)-, guard-, 7- 
garfish. See also Gar [app. f. Gare + 
Fish, in allubion to its long sharp nose.] A fish 
{Belone vulgaris) with a long spear-like snout, 
called also green-bone, horn-fish, sea-pike, etc. In 
America and Australia the name is given to other 
fishes of similar forai, e. g. to various species of 
Lepidosletts and Hemirhamphus. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 247/1 Horn keke, fysche {S. home 
stoke ; P, hornkek, or garfysshe). 1577 Harrison England 
HI. iii. (1878) 11. 21 Of the long sort are congers, eeles, gare- 
fish, and such other of that forme. i6xi Cotgr., Orphie, 
the Hornebeake, Hornekecke, Piper-fish, Garre-fish. 1699 
L. Wafer Voy. 126 There is another sort of Fish on the 
North-Sea Coast, Which our Sea-men call Gar-fish , . They 
have a long Bone on the Snout, .and ’tis very sharp at the 
end. 1756 P. Browne yamaica (1789) 443 The Gar-Fish. 
Both the jaws of this fish are long and slender, and furnished 
with sharp conic teeth. * z8io P. Neill List of Fishes x6 
Gam.) Esox Lucius, Sea-pike ; Gar-pike ; Guard-fish. 1850 
Clutterbuck Port Phillip iii. 44 In the bay are large 
quantities of .. guard-fish. 1854 Badham Halieut. 304 
'Those singular green bones of the spine which are peculiar 
to the gar-fish.^ 1890 Boldrewood Aliner's Right .xxx%’ii|. 
336, I wonder if they have got any of those delicious garfish 
for us. 

attrib. 1775 Romans Florida 96 They make *beni 
frequently undergo scratching from head to foot througn 
the skin with broken glass or gar fish teeth- 
f GRiT^alize, V. Obs. rai‘e. [var. Gargarize, 
prob. due to confusion with Gargle.] To gargle- 
2605 Marston Dutch Courtezan iir. 1. Eija, He P^rgalize 
my throate with this Vintner, and when I have don 
him, spit him out. i6xx Cotgr-, Gargarizer, o . 

gar^ilizc {sic ; but under all the related words (5 instances) 
Cotgr. uses the form gargarizeU 

Garganet, obs. form of Carcanet. • 

1583 STANYHURSTy^«r/x I. (Arb.) 39 Thee pearic and gould 
crowns too bring With garganet heauje. 
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Garganey (ga'Jgani). Forms; 7 gargane, (8-9 
gargany), 7- gargan6y. [Taken from Gesner 
Hist. Anim. (1555) in. 127, who gives gargaitcy 
(sic) as the It. name used about Bellinzona ; the 
dim. garganellOy he says, was in Italy applied to 
various other birds of similar appearance.] A 
species of teal {Anas qturqiuditla). 

x668 Wilkins Real Char, n. v, § 4. 156 To the Teahkind 
should be reduced that other fowl, of the Hke shape and 
bigness . . called Gargane. 1678 Ray IVilhtghby s Omith. 
377 The Garganey .. In bigness it something exceeds the 
common Teal. X7W Pennant .^<?^?/.(i776)lI.5i2Garganey 
.. in many places these birds are called the Summer Teal. 
1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 269 The birds began to gather 
at Allfowlsness harelds and garganeys, smews and 
gooseanders. 1876 Smiles Sc. NaUir, xiu. (ed. 4) 259 The 
Teal, the Garganey*. and the Eider Duck visit the loch 
occasionally in Winter. 

t Garga’ntna. Obs. Also 6-7 Garagantua. 
[The name of the large-mouthed voracious giant 
in Rabelais.] A giant. Also aitrib. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 8 Gyantes, or one-eyed 
Gargantuas. 1379 ^ ulke Heskins' Pari. 164 Now riseth vp 
this Gargantua, and will proue . . that one bodie may be in 
another. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hutu. it. i, I’ll go 
near to fill that huge tumbrel-slop of yours with somewhat, 
an I have good luck : your Garagantua breech cannot carry 
it away so, [x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 111. ii. 238 You must 
borrow me Gargantuas mouth first.]^ x6^x Randolph, etc. 
Hey /or Honesty n.yy Mlneare all diminutives, Tom Thumbs; 
not one Colossus, not one Gargantua among them. 

Hence f Garg^a'ntnan a., enormous, monstrous ; 
also Comb.y as gargantuan-bellUd adj. ; Qargam- 
tuism, ?an extravagant idea; Garffa'ntiiist, one 
who resembles Gargantua. 

1593 Harvey Pierce's Sufiererog-, "Wks. (Grosart) II. 224 
Pore I that am matched with such a Gargantuist, as can 
deuoure me quicke in a sallat. x^6 l^AS\i£.Haue •with you 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 49 This Gargantuan bag-pudding. 1619 
PuRCHAS Microcosmns xxvlL 267 His Gargantuan bellyed- 
Doublet with huge huge sleeves. 1630 Randolph Panegyr. 
to Shirley's Grate/. Serv. A iij, My ninth lasse affords No 
lycophronian buskins nor can straine Garagantuan lines to 
Gicantixe thy x'eine. 2866 Carlyle Remin. (rS8t) I. 146 
While his wild home-grown Gargantuisms went on. 1803 
CuRWEN Hist. Booksellers 276 Bogue’s small venture stood a 
poor chance against enterprise of this gargantuan scale. 
il Gargareon. Anat. Obs. rare. [med.L., a. 
Gr. yafrfapiQjv."] The uvula, 
i6S3 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xlii, The fore-part of the 
throat called the gargareon. 167: Blagrave Astral, Physic 
145 The defect lay >^olly in the Uvula or Gargarean [xiV]. 

t Gargarise. Obs. Also 6 gargarice, -yce, 
gargrise. [f, Gargabize v."] A gargle. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helihe (1541)823, Taken very hote in 
a gargarise is right convenient. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health 
cxix, Vse diuers tymes sternutacions with gargarices. x6o6 
Breton Ourania D, To giue a vomit cUster or Gargarise : 
Marking the Signe wherein falre Phoebe lyes. x6io Barrough 
Meilu Physick 1. xvii. (1639) 28 After you may particularly 
purge the head with gargarise® and sternutations. 
Gargarism (ga'jgariz’m). *iObs. Forms; 5-7 
gargarisme, 6 -izme, -ysrae, ^ysyiie, 7 garger- 
isme, 6-8 gargarism. [ad. L. gargaristna, a, Gr. 
*yapyapiffpa, f. yapyapt{€iv to gargle, of onomato- 
pceic formation. Cf. F. gargarisme, Sp. and It. gar^ 
garisrno. In mod. usage replaced by Gabgle sb."] 

1 . A gargle. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vii. xxv. (14951 242 Teeth 
that wagge ben fastnyd wyih Ensence and M.astyk and 
therto helpyth Gar^arismis. c X400 Lan/ranc^s Cirurg. 209 
If ke enpostym be in a mannes mou|j, ban hou schalt make 
him no gargarisme. xs6a Bullevn De/. agst. Sickness, 
Covtf'ounds (1579! 35 h, How prepare you a Gargarizme or 
washing Gurgle, for the Mouth and Throatc? x6*x Burton 
Anat. Mel.w. iv. ii. iii. (1651) 382 Such as are not swallowed, 
but only kept in the mouth, are Gargarisms used commonly 
after a purge. 2783 C. Bryant /V«?nr Dixt. 296 An excellent 
gargarism for sore mouths. 

fiS' *59* G._ Harvey /^ iVrce'x Super. 138 What honest 
mynde or Civill disposition is not accloied with these 
noisome and nasty gargarismes. 1612 Wedsteh White 
Devil w.i, Let me embrace thee, toad, and love thee, O thou 
aborninablc loathsome gargarism. 2630 D.^venant Salntac. 
Sfolia Dram. W*ks. 1872 II. 316 A Gargarism of Florio's 
first-fruitSj Diana de monte Ivlajor ..to make a sufficient 
linguist without travelling. 2641 Milton Ck. Govt. 11. (1851) 
178 Such a scbolastical burre in their throats, as hath .. 
crackl their voices for ever with metaphysical gargarisms. 

2 . A disease of the throat, which attacks swine. 

Prob. a learned substitution for Garget* or Gargil*. 

x6o7'lorsELLyvKfV^ Beasts{\()iZ') 530 Of the Gargarisme. 
This disease is called by the Laiines Raucedo, .and by the 
Grecians, Branekos, which is a swelling about their chaps, 
joyned with Feaver and Head-ache. x 683 R. Houic 
Annonryw. 182/1 Gargarism. 

Gargarizo (ga-Jg-iroiz), v. lObs. Also 6-8 
gargarise, 6 gargrise. [ad. L. gurgarizare, ad. 
Gr. yapyapi(ety to gargle ; also adopted in F. 
gargonser, Sp. gargarizar, It. gargarizzare. The 
modern word is Gauole.] 

1 . Irons. To wash or cleanse (the mouth or throat) 
with a gargle. 

1533 F.lyot Cast. Helthe (i^gl 86a, Il is..vety holsome 
to irarg.irise the mouihe and brest with bony water. x6oo 
W, Vaughan Direct. Health (16^3^49 I” sort it may be 
taken, .togargarirc the mouth of the rcume. 1725 Bradley 
Pam. Diet. %.v, .Mtyuth, Drink of it and gargarise your 
Mouih evcr>’ Fleming and after Me-iU thcrcwiih. 

trun/. 1719 Hamilton Ep. to Ramsay x. 55 Wi* wine 

e'U gargarixe our cralg. 


2. To gargle, or use (a liquid) as a gargle for 
cleansing the mouth and throat. 

1578 Lite Dodoens i. xx. 32 The decoction of this herbe 
in wine gargarised, doth purge the head from naughtie 
fleume. 2634 R. H. Salemes Regint, 144 If the patient 
receive the smoke, .at the mouth, and after gargarise Wine 
into the throate. 

3 . intr. To perform the action of gargling. . 

2569 R. Androse tr. Alexis’ Secr.w. 1. 43 With the sayde 

water, .cause the sicke person to gargarise, and he shall be 
hole. 2589 Cocan Haven Health 1. (1612) 6 With the same . . 
you may gargarize or guddle in your throate. 2658 A. Fox 
Wurtz' Suro. n. ix. 79 Let the patient gargarize twice or 
thrice a day as occasion serx'clh. 

Hence Ga’rgarizingzf/^/. jA, the action ofgargling. 
2333 Elvot Cast. Helthe iv. ii. (1541) 82 Garg.’irising if it 
be not discretly used, may do more harme than good. 2620 
Barrough Metk. Physick 1. v. (1639) 8 Gargarising and 
iineesing may be used in time convenient. 

Gargel(l, obs. form of GargoyiiB. 

+ Garget^. Obs. rare. Also 4 gargaz, gargat, 
[a. OF. gargaie, gargtteUe (both forms are found in 
mod. dialects) = 3 t. gargatta, Sp. and '^^.garganta. 
It is doubtful whether these can be connected with 
F, gorge ; see GargilI, Gargoyle.] The throat. 

23. . K. Alis. 3636 Of Grece he smot a baroun . .Thorugh 
the gargaz \MS. Land garget) and the gorger. ^2386 
Chaucer NittCs Pr. T. 515 The fox stert up at oones, And 
by the garget [v.r. gargat] hente Chaunteclere. 

Garget - (gauget). Also 8-9 gargut. [perh. 
a special use of prec., originally denoting a disease 
of the throat, the other senses being derived from 
this. Cf. Gabgil-.] 

1 . An inflamed condition of the head or throat in 
cattle and pigs. 

2587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 267 The garget is . . a 
swelling and infiamation in the throat, behinde the iawes of 
the hogge. 2639 T. de Grey Cotnpi. Horsem. 61 It., 
causeth oft times fleshy stuffe like to the garget to grow in 
his throat. 2725 Bradley Fain. Diet, s. v., As for the Garget 
in the Head and Throat,. it*s a Cousin German to the Mur* 
rain, for the Cattle will swell and be puck'd under their 
^aws like rotten Sheep. 1736 Bailey Housek. Diet. M7 
The Gargut or blood in Swine ..It shews itself almost Hkc 
a fever in swine, by their staggering in their gate, and their 
loathing their meat- 2797 Vv. Greek in A. Young Agric. 
Suffolk 05 Turnips are apt to rive them [calves] the garget, 
by which they very commonly die. x^8 Curwen Econ. 
Feeding Stock 2S8, I had the mortification to find the 
greater part of them [cattle] attacked by the garget, 
b. A similar disease in poultry. 

2827 sporting Mag. L. 261 The roup, the gargut and the 
murrain, are terms often applied indiscriminately to the 
diseases of fowls. 

2 . Inflammation in a coiv’s or ewe’s udder. 

272s Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Adder's tongue ointment. 
It’s,. a most sovereign and excellent Remedy., for any hard 
Swellings., and particularly very good for a Garget in a 
Cow’s Bag. 2849 Stephens Book o/Famt (ed. a; I. 607/1 
The only complaint the ewe . . is subject to is inflammation 
in the udder, or udder-dap, or garget. x88o Nciv Virginians 
I. S3 An infusion..is used as a fomentation for cows afllicled 
with garget. 

3 . transf. and fig. A distemper, plague., Tq rnn 
of (or oil) a garget : to become diseased. 

2615 T, Adams Sacri/. Thank/uln. x8 The Drunkard is 
without a head, the Swearer hath a Garget in his throat. 

— Mystical Bedl. II. 56 If it were granted, that the 
Coueious were inadde, the world it sclfe would runne of a 
garget: for who is not bitten with this madde dogge ? 26x6 

— Dis. Soule viii. 31. 

4 . Short for gargeUplant. 

2788 M, Cutler in Li/e, /mis. ^ Corr. (188B) I. ix. 422 
Garget, sow-thistle, etc. 2792 Belknap Hew Hainpsh. 
III. 125 Ibe Garget is a valuable plant. 

5 . garget-plant U.S., the Virginian 
poke-weed {Phytolacca dccandra) ; garget-root 
dial., the root of HeUebortts fivtidus, or bear’s foot. 

2787 W, Marshall Nor/olk Gloss. (E. D, S.) Cargut-ivot. 
288a Garden 13 May 326/3 The Poke Weed . . the farmers 
around here call. .Garget plant, 
t Gargil Obs, rare. Also 6 gargill, 7-8 
gargle, [^d. O^.gargonille * the weesle, or weason 
of the throat * (Cotgr.), perh. connected with L gnr^ 
gnlio ; sec Gargle and Gargoyle.] The gullet. 

2558-68 Warde tr, Alexis' Seer. 20 A verie exquisite 
remedie against the disease called in Latine angina 
. . whiche is an inflammation of the Aluscle of the inner 
Gargill. ^*559 Morwx'Nc Es'onym. 246; EvyJl dlsrill.'i- 
cions, whiche, onles a man finde remeaoye for, oftentimes 
the gargil is wasted. 2609 C Butler Fein. Mon. (1634) 168. 
163a Sherwood, The gargle of the throte, gareouille, 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gargle, the Gullet of the ‘ITiroai, 
Gargil Ohs. exc. dial. Forms: 7 gargoll, 
-giU, -gyll, 7-S gargil, 8 gorgol, 7-^ gargle, 
[f. prec. : cU GargetI.] 

1 , A disease in cattle and pigs, attacking the head 
and throat ; a distemper, murrain. 

2601 H0LI.AN0 Pliny 11. 216 llic same is holden to be 
good for to hcalc the Squinoncy or Gargle in swine. 1639 
T. DE Grey Compl. Horsem. 277 TTie pestilence or plague 
..some doe call it the murraine, others the garget, others 
the gargill 1707 Mortimer Hush. 287 For the Gargol in 
Hogs ITie signs of which are, hanging down of the Head 
..moist Eyes, si.iggcring, and loss of Appciire. 
b. A similar disease in geese. 

2614 Markham Cheat Hush. w\.x\\. (166S) xai For the 
..infinniites in Geese, the most and worst they arc sulycct 
unto Js_ the Gargil. *742 Cotnpi. Fam.-Pieee iii. 510 The 
Gargil is a great Stopping of the Head in Geese. 


2 . An inflamed condition of the udder in cows, 
c 2760 Pecge Derhicisms (E. _D. S. 78), Gargle, a distemper 
incident to cows, when they give had milk, and have knots 
in the paps. x8W Chester Gloss., Gargle, an inflammation 
in a cow’s udder, known to veterinary surgeons as Main, 
mitis. 

Gargil(l(e, obs. forms of Gargoyle. 

+ Gargllon. Ohs. rare. Forms: 4gargiloun, 
gargulun, 5 gargilon. \p.OY. gargnillon^^t 
pipe or throat-pipe, whereby meat passeth into the 
stomach or craw of birds * (Cotgr.), app. not re- 
corded in the technical sense to which it is con- 
fined in English ; f. gargouille throat. Cf. med. 
L. gargalidn-emi] The gullet or oesophagus of 


a deer. 

The explanation in quot. 2696 is evidently a mere guess, 

c 2320 Sir Tristr. 508 He tut h® xnawe on tinde And eke 
he gargiloun. 23. . Gaiv. iy Gr. Knt. 2335 pay gryped to ^ 
gargulun, & graypely departed pe wesaunt fro pe wynl-hole, 
& wait out pe gultez, 2486 Bk. St. Albans Evijb, Off 
the nomblys of the hert . . How mony endys ther shall be 
hem with inne. .but oon thyk nor thynne And that is hot 
the (iargilon. -And all theys oder crokes and Roundulis 
bene. [1^6 Phillips (ed. 5), Gargilon, ysn old Term In 
Hunting for the chief Part of the Heart in a Deer. 1721- 
2800 in Bailey.]' 

Gargle (gaugT), sb. [f. Gargle 71.] 

1 . Any liquid used for gargling (see Gargle v. 

2). 

2657 \V. Coles Adam in Eden vii. 16 Gargles likewise 
are made with Sage, Rosemary [etc.]. 2709 Steele Taller 
No. 94 r 5 When it is used as a Gargle, it gives VolubiJiiy 
to the Tongue, 2789 W. Buchan Dom. ^Icd. (i790» 673 
Gargles have the best effect when injected with a syTinge. 
2826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 81 Our apothecaries rushing 
about with gargles and tinctures. 2877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. (ed. 3) I. 257 Sore throat is best relieved by the use 
of some.mild gargle. 

/ig. 2842 S. C. Hall Ireland 1 1. 45 z Such a Pierian gargle 
as ‘ strange straggling steers struggled in strenuous strife’. 

2 . slang, a. (See quot. i860.) b. A drink, or 
draught of liquor. 

2860 Slang Diet., Gargle, medical student Slang for physic. 
2889 Sporting Times 3 Aug. 3/1 (Farmer) ^VeVe just going 
to have a gargle — will you join us? 

Gargle (ga'Jg’l),?'. Forms: 6gargil(l,6-gargle; 
Pa. t. and pa. pplo. 6 gargalled, -geld, -goled, 
-guled, 7 gargl'd, 7- gargled, [ad. F. 
gouiller * to gargle or gargarize ; also, to rattle in 
the throat* (Cotgr.), f. gargouille throat: cf. 
Gargil 1. See also Gurgle v. 

In It. both gargagliare and gorgogliare are found, and 
the Rom. and Teut. languages present a series of words 
in garg^, gorg>, gurg^, which refer to the throat or to 
gurgling noises produced in it. Diez supposes the vowel of 
Y, gargouille, gargatte, etc, to be due to the influence of 
"L, gargarizarc upon words with original 0, as F. gorge, It. 
gorgia, II. & Sp. gorga, but less definite causes were prob. 
at work in the whole range of these forms. In modern 
"Eug. gargle hies supplanted the older Garcarize, perhaps 
because it was more native in form, and was felt to be more 
e.\pressive of the sound produced by the action.) 

1 . trails. To hold (a liquid)suspended and rattling 
in the throat, esp. for therapeutic purposes. 

2527 Andrew Bmnswyke's Distyll. Waters A iij b. The 
same water luke warme dronke and gargoled in the tpo*® 
in the mornynge, withdrj’veth the payne of the ihrole. 157B 
L\te Dodoens 1. xlviit. 70 The iuyee of this herbe gargeld, 
or gargarised, healeth all inflammations. 2657 W. Coles 
Adam in Eden xliii. 75 The decoction of mint gargled in 
the mouth, cureth the Gums and Mouth that is sore. 2741 
Compl. Faw.-Piece n. i. 55 Let the Patient gargle this as 
often as need requires. 

transj. 2804 C. B. Broivn tr. Volney's Vietu Soil U.o. 
354 They will.. gargle their beloved cup, to enjoy the taste 
of It longer. 

2 . To wash (the throat or mouth) with a liqnid 
held suspended in the throat. 

26x6 SuRFL. & Markii. Countty Fanne 45 Wash and 
gargle your teeth with the decoction of ground Yuic made 
in Wine. 2693 Salsion Bates' Disp. (17x3) 674/x You are 
to wash the Teeth, and gargle the ^louth and Throat 
therewith. 2763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Mus. xl. 192 Thcyjthc 
Rom.m Actors] gargled the ITiroat with a Composition 
proper for the Purpose. 2803 Med. Jrr.l, X. 361 He garg,l<d 
nis mouth with concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids. 
2884 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 4 Each bather gargles mouth .and 
throat with cold aromatized water. 

3 . fig. a. To utter with a sound as of garghng. 

263s Waller To Henry Lmves s6 Those which only 

warble long, And gargle in their throats a song. X7*9 
Fenton Prol. to Soutnerne's Spartan Dame, So charm o 
you were, you ceas’d awhile to doat On Non^nse, gatgl d 
in an Eunuch’s Throat. 2779 Sheridan Critic i. i* Ih® 
signors and signoras . . sliding their smooth semibreves, and 
gargling glib divisions in their outlandish throats. xBx; 
J. Scott Paris Rexnsit. (ed. 4) 267 A military man would 
gargle a sacre out of his throat. 

•f b. To read (a book) superficially, without 
digesting its contents. Obs. 

2658 Osborn Adv.Son (1673) 8 A few books well studied, 
and throughly digested, nourish the undcr>fanding more, 
than hundreds but gargled in the mouth. 1670 Lachaud 
Cont. Clergy 10 Having gargl’d only those elegant books at 
school, this serves them m'tc.'id of reading them afterward. 

4 . intr. To perform the net of gargling. 

2601 HoijjtND Pliny II. T»3 If one gargfe with it, it 

the Vvula from falling. Salmon Batts' Dtsp. (*7^3' 

63S/I Dissolve a little of it in Red or Claret Wine, .inu 
gargle therewith. 2691 Chamlen' F.neyel. VIII. 53" 
more severe cases the patient may gargle frequently Miin 
hot water. 
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GARGOLETTB. 

b. tran'sf. To make a noise in the throat, as in 
gargling. 

xWt N. YiKV\% Carthage 33 A camel, .gargling as it were 
with rage at their extreme laziness. 

f c. To make a gurgling sonnd. OlfS. 

1^1 Cotton Peak (ed. 4) 28 'l*he Spring . . forc’d on 

still to more precipitous hast, By the succeeding streams, 
lyes Gargling there. 1727 Boyer Diet, Ang/.-Fr,, To 
Gargle (zis a purling stream does), gazouiUer. 

d. To drink, ‘liquor up\ (Cf.GARGLEJ^.) 

1889 sporting Times 3 Aug. 5/5 (Farmer) We gargled. 
1891 Morn, Advert. 2 Mar. (Farmer), It's my birthday ; 
let’s gargle. 

Hence GaTgling vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

*563 HvLvArt Garden. (1593) 68 The gargling of the same 
in the throte, doth help the disease called the squince. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Gargouillemcni, a gargling. 
1727 Boyer Diet. Angl.’Fr, s. v., The Gargling {or Purling) 
Ota Stream. /^rV., A gargling (i??' warbling) Brook. 1753 | 
N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 10 A kind of rattling in | 
the Breast, like that made in the Throat by gargling. 

Gargle, var. Gabgil^ ; obs. f. Gargoyle. 
Gargoill,'obs. form of Gargoyle. i 

Gargol, obs. form of Gargil 2, Gargle. 

I! Gargolette. rare-'', [a. perh. 

dim. of gargvuie, gargouille a gargoyle.] An 
earthen vessel, used to cool water by evaporation. 

1650 Bulwer Antkropomet. 113 Thin Vessels made of 
black earth, the which are pierced in the neck J they call 
them Gargolettes. 

Gargo^u)!!, obs. form of Jargon. 

Gargoyle (ga’Jgoil). Forms: 5 gargulye, 
-guile, -goill, -goyl, -gayle, pi. gargouys, 5-6 
gargyle, 6 -gylle, -gille, -gell(e, gargle, (gar- 
gyne), 6-7 gargel, -gil, 7 gargile, 5, 9 gargoyle, 

9 gurgoyl(e, (gurgayle) . [a. OF. gargouille (also 
gargottlCy gargole, recorded in 13th c.) *= Sp. 
gola \ app. a special sense of gargouille throat (cf. 
Gargil I, Gargle z'.), from the water passing 
through the mouths of the figures. The form 
guygoyU is perhaps due to the influence of med.L. 
gitrgulio.] 

1 . A grotesque spout, representing some animal 
or human figure, projecting from the gutter of a 
building (esp. in Gothic architecture), in order to 
carry the rain-water clear of the walls. 

X4X2-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy, n, xi, And euery hous keuered 
was wth lede And many gargoyl, and many hidous hede, 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 186/a Gargulye, yn a walk, gorgona, 
gurgnlio. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) sti Out of the Mouthes 
of certain beastes or gargels did runne red, white, and claret 
wine. x6oi HoLU^«DP/»y II. 552 His inuention it was to set 
vp Gargils or Antiques at the top of a Gauill end, as a dnlall 
to the crest tiles. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 66 It is also of 
excellent use to Statuaries, for making Moddels, GarglUs, 
or Anticks. 1847 Handbk, Engl. Ecelesiology 185 Gur« 
goyles. 1851 Loncf. Gold. Leg. i, The spouts and gargoyles 
of these towers. 1883 Stevkkson Silverado Sq. 81 A rusty 
iron chute on wooden legs came Hying, like a monstrous 
gargoyle, across the parapet. 

Jig. x8^ Miss Yonce Trial 11. 233 Ethel here has too 
much sense; and that’s what makes her such a dear old 
gurgoyk. 1875 Tennyson Q, Mary i. iii, This old gaping 

f urgoj^k (said of a priest]. _i889 Spectator 14 Dec. 841 
rowning ..habitually uses it for this purpose — to carve 
verbal gurgoyks, grotesque figures of speech. 

• b. iransf. A projection resembling a gargoyle. 

*887 Hall Deemster ii. (1888) 9 A tall brass candle- 

stick with gruesome gargoyles carved on the base. 

2. allrtb.y as gargoyle-face, -head ; faced adj.' 

1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 54 What is it to se dogges and 
cattesGargellheddesand (jardinall hattesPaynted on walks 
with moche cost. 1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 354/2 
The bare vgly gargyle faces of their abhominabk heresie. 
1581 Studley tr. Seneca’s HipPolitus 60 b, Of ougly gargle- 
faced bigger Beare. 1848 Archsol. Cambrensis Ser. i. III. 
220 Above the window runs a string course, with gurgoyl 
heads. x886 H. F. Lester Under two Fig Trees 138, 

I felt disposed to pity her. .despite her gurgoyk face. 

Hence Ga*rgoyled a., ornamented with gargoyles, 
X509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 15 [A tower] Gargeyld with gray- 
houndes and with many lyons. 1864 Longf. Divina Comm. 
Sonnet ii, Fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves Watch 
the dead Christ between the living thieves. 

Gargrise : see Gargartse, -ize. 

*i* Gargnill. Ohs. rare—*. [Of unknown origin ; 
perh. some error. Cf. Gard sb.^] (See quot.) 

x6it CoTCR., Os, the Garguill or Dew-claw of a Stag, 
Bucke, Roe, etc. 

Gargixlle, -gulye, etc., obs. ff. Gargoyle. 
Gargulun, var. Gabgilon. Obs. 

Gargut, Gargyll, var. ff. Gargets, Gargil'-. 
+ Gargyse. Obs. rare. [Cf. Garget, Gargil.] 
A disease in cattle (see quot.’). 

1577 B. Ctoodt. Hereshach's Hstsb. 136 b, The Gargyse is 
a swelling beside the eye vppon the bone, like a botch, or 
a byk : yf your Bullocke haue it [etc.]. So 1741 Compi. 
Fam.-Piece iii. 477. 

Gari, Garial, vars. Gharry. Gavial, 
Garibaldi (gceribreTdi). [The name of an 
Italian general (1807-82).] 

1 . A kind of blouse worn by women, originally 
made of a bright red stuff, in imitation of the shirt 
worn by Garibaldi and his followers, but later also 
of other colours. At first used aitrib. as Garibaldi 
jacket. 

1862 Illust. Lend. Nervs 27 Sept. 339/4 Ladles’ Garibaldi 


Jackets. 1865 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 173 The furious, over- 
grown child’s breast began to hea^-e, and the heart within 
to melt behind the muslin Garibaldi, x868 Daily Tel. 
19 Aug., Dressed in a black skirt and the very reddest 
garibaldi that ever drove a bull to distraction. 1882 Mrs. 

Struggle for Fame xx\\, Mrs. Felton.. was com- 
ing out. .arrayed in a black skirt and a white garibaldi, 
b. A kind of hat. 

1882 in Ocilvie; and in later Diets. 

2 . A red pomacentrid fish of the Californian coast. 
Riverside Nat. Hist. itZZZ) III.237Aspecies occurring 
along the southern Californian coast, and known as the gold- 
fish, red perch, and Garibaldi — the HyPsypops rnbicnndus. 

t Garible. Obs. rare"'. [A sb. form related 
to the OF. verb guerhloier, guebloier, to play or 
sing in some special fashion, prob. the same word 
as tverbler to quaver with the voice : see Warble.] 
? A flourish in music. 

13.. (A.) 3908 Jhe hadde lerned of minstralcie, 

Vpon a fi^k for to play Staumpes, notes, garibks gay. 

t Gariofle. Obs. rare. Also 6 garyophyll. 
[a. OF. gariojile, ad. med.L. gariojilttm — L. caryo- 
phyllum. The popular Fr. form is girofe: see 
Gillyflower.] A clove. 

c 1400 Maunoev, (Roxb.) viL 26 Gariofles, splkenarde, 
and oh«r spiceries. Itid.xxxx. x3iTreesse berand garioflez 
and nute mugez. 1568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 25 Vsand 
thairwilh GaryophylUs, and Cannell pulderit. 

Garish, (ge^'rij), <1.1 Forms: 6 gaurisb, gaw"- 
rishjgaerishe, 6-7 gorishe, 7 gairishe, 6- garish, 
(9 gairiah). [The early spellings gyturish, gawrish, 
suggest derivation from Gaure v. to stare (cf. 
garing-stocke, var. gazing-stock). 

The suffix -ISH, however, is rarely appended to vb.-stems, 
and it is doubtful whether any certain instance occurs so 
early as the i6thc.l 

1 . Of dress, ornament, ceremonial, etc. : Obtru- 
sively or vulgarly bright in colour, showy, gaudy. 

1545 Raynolo Byrth Mankynde (1552) Pro). C ij b, Soch 
as. .seeke, .the abhominabk and..garishe setting forth of 
theyr mortal carcases. 1595 Gosson Quips Upst. Gentlew. 
260 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 261 The belter sort, that modest 
are, Whom garish pompe doth not infect. 16x8 E. Eltoji 
Compi. Sanct. Sinner {r6zd) 27 That apparel!, haply . . too 
garish for the fashion. x63t Sanderson Serm. ad Auiam 
(1681) II. 3 She will never be light or garish in her Attire. 
1636 Featly Clavis Myst. xv. 205 The garish service of the 
Masse. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxvi. 4x0 By this vertue 
[humility] we are inclined to despise our selves, and to 
leave all the garish ornaments of earthly bliss. 1756 Demi- 
Rep. SI Nor garish dress corrupt the female mind. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1839) 51 ^I.ooking about . . with a 
vacant air, that showed her insensibility to the garish scene. 
1827 Keble Chr. Y- and Sund. Epiph. iv, The world’s gay 
garish feast, 1837 W. Irving 44 Garish 
beads, and glittering trinkets, were bought at any price. 
x8ss Thackeray II. x6i Hymen. .exchanged his 

garish saffron coloured robe for decent temporary mouniing. 
Jig. *643 Milton Divorce ii. xxii. (1851) 128 The cere- 
moniall part, which led the Jews as children through cor. 
poral and garish rudiments. 1885 Eow. Garrett At Any 
Cost xvit. 300 What a discord her appearance would have 
struck in his garish, rapid life. 

2 . Of colour : Excessively bright, glariug. 

a 1568 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 54 Som new di.sguised 
garment, .fond in facion, or gaurish in colour. 1611 Corvat 
CttidiUes 260 AU the most light, garish, and vnseemely 
colours. X797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxxvi. (1824) 697 
The colours were all too fresh. and garish for the meek 
dejection of her woe. x86o W. Collins Worn. White 11. ii. 
170 All of light garish colours. 

b. of light (day, the sun, etc,). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jitl. iiL ii. 25 That all the world will 
be in Loue with night, And pay no worship to the Garish 
Sun. 1632 Milton Penseroso 141 Hide me from day’s 
garish eye. 1788 V. Knox Winter Evem I. i. 3 There 
seems to be something in the garish splendour of a bright 
sunshine. 1833 J. H. Newman Hymn, ^ Lead Kindly 
Light I loved the garish day. 1879 Edw. Garrett House 
\ by Whs. II, 16 Lydia shrank from the morning hours and 
I the garish sunshine. 

3. Adorned to excess; too highly coloured or 
decorated, 

1^7 Turberv. Trag, T. (1837) 47 Not forcing stately 
budded bowres, nor gallant garish tentes. 1604 Dekker 
ist Pt. Honest IVh.x. Wks- 1873 II. 56 What fooles are men 
to build a garish tombe, Unely to save the carcase whilst it 
rots. 1604 Drayton Owl 178 Wisdome not all, in every garish 
Bird, Shrewdiysuspcct. 1850 W, Irving Goldsmith xi. 140 
His essays, .did not produce equal effect at first with more 
garish writings of .. less value. *858 Dickens Zr//. (1880) 
II. 73 All sorts of garish triumphal arches were put up. 2887 
Times 27 Aug. 10/2 They are spoiling.. the banks of the 
Grand Canal with enormous and countless garish signboards. 
i*i. Wanting in self-restraint, flighty. Obs. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Listing ii. § 2. 70 Temperance is 
accompanied with gravity of deportment; greedinesse is 
garish, and reloyces loosely at the sight of dainties, 1662-87 
Hy. More Enthus. Triumph (1712) 35 .Blurting out any 
garish foolery that comes into their mind. 1678 South 
Serm. (1823)11.160 Fame and glory makes the mind loose 
and garish. 

t 5 . adv. =Gabi8hlt. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvev pi. Perc. (i860) 34 If any aske why thou 
art clad so garish. Say thou art dubd the forehorse of the 
parish. 

Garish, - see under Gabe sb.^ 

Garish, var. Guarish v., to cure. 

Garishly Cge«’rijli),a</z'. [f.GABi8H<x.i + -ly-.] 
1. In a garish manner; gaudily, glaringly; 
i* proudly, wantonly. 

*593 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) X49 Englishmen put all 


their felicitie in going pompously and garishly. X63S R. 
.Bolton Consc. iv. 113 And guildcd over garishly 

in His pejreonated Angellcall glory. xMo L. Wallace 
Hur I. viii. 42 The sun streamed garishly over the stony 
face of the famous locality. 

f 2 . With lack of self-restraint ; flightily. Obs. 

1606 Hinde Eliosto Libidinoso 56 Wcakely starling vp 
and garishly staring about, especially on the face of Eliosto. 
<7 1680 Charnock Allrib. God (1834) II. 251 Who would 
venture rashly and garishly into the presence of .. a king 
upon his throne? 

3 . Comb., as garishly-adonied, furnished adjs. 

x66o H. More Alyst. Godl, v. xvi. 199 There is nothing in 
this new Jerusalem but what is pure and Apostolical ; which 
is not so in the garishly-adorned Church that Grotius looks 
at. 1877 Black Green Past. xH, We began to revel in the 
sumptuousness of the vast and garishly-furnished hotels. 

Garisimess (ge»'rijnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . Excessive display or brilliancy in dress, colour, 
etc. 


*598 J- Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 156 Marshalling 
your bodies pride, thereby to attract more gazers on your 
garishne^se. 1664 H. More Myst. Jniq. 257 The Ciarishness 
of whores and the pranking up themselves to allure. 18x4 
W. Taylor in Monthly Alag, XXXVIII. 213 Time, and 
smoke . . will eventually sift a vaporous powder over the 
picture, and then subdue its garishness of hue. 

Jig. 18x3 Coleridge Remorse 1. ii, There are woes 111 
bartered forthegarishness of joy I x877MoRLEYCr/V..^/<jc. 
Sep H. 396 BoUngbroke, whose fine manners and polished 
gaiety give us a keen sense of the grievous garishness of 
Macaulay. 

+ 2 . Want of self-restraint, fllgbtiness. Ohs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. n. Ad § 12. ^7 Lest the lavish- 
nesse of his spirit should transport him to intemperance. .to 
vanity, and garishnesse. 1651 ~ Serm.Jor Year l. xii. 154 
By a prosperous accident [we] are melted into joy and 
garishnesse, and drawn off from the sobriety of recollection. 
a 1684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. iii. 13 And, possibly, gray 
hairs may have nothing under them but garishness and 
folly many years old. rtX7i6 South .S"tfr//A{i744)IX. v. 7.57 
That pride and garishness of temper, that renders it im- 
patient of the sobrieties of virtue. 

Garison, »oun, obs. forms of Garrison. 

Garit(e, obs. form of Garret. 

Garitour, var. Garbitour. Obs. 

Garland (ga-jland),j^. Forms; 4ger(e)lando, 
*Iond, 4-6 garlande, (4 -launde), -lond(e, (5 
-long), 5-6 -lant(e, (6 -lent), 6 gare-, guarland, 
6~7 gixlond, (6 ger-, girland), yghirland, -lond, 
ghyrlond, guirlande, 4- garland, [a. OF. gar~ 
lande, gerlande, gallande (also guarlander\h.)B= 
Pr. g{tt)arlanday OSp. guarlattda, Cat. garlanda, 
med.L. garlanda, ^llanda. The word is ako 
found with a different vowel in the first syllable, as 
Y. guirlande, Ys.guirlanda, \K. ghirlanda, Sp., Pg. 
guirnalda \ and no satisfactory origin has yet been 
suggested for it. In the z6th and 17th c.the spellings 
ghir-, gir-, guirland are freq. used by English 
writers, in imitation of the P'r. and It. forms.] 

1 . A wreath made of flowers, leaves, etc., worn 
on the head like a crown, or hung about an object 
for decoration. 


X303 R. Brunne Handl, Syntte 997 euer yn felde, 

eyi>er in toune, Dedyst floure gerlande or coroune. £1385 
Chaucer L- G. W. Prol. 160 A garlond on his hed of rose 
levys. a 1400-50 Alexander 4599 Jour women has na .. 
Garlands ne no gay gere to glyffe in jour ejen. tszd Tin- 
dale Acls xiv. 13 Brought oxen and garlondes vnto the 
churche porche. XS63 Golding Carrrtr(is65) 75 b, Putting al 
their Senate to death. .be sold the rest under a garlond (L. 
sub corona] for bondmen. ax652 BROME Lovesick Court 
V. Wks. 1873 II. 170 Let his Priests lead .. I'he horned 
Sacrifice, mantled with Ghirlonds. 17x6 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let, to Ctess Alar X4 Sept., It certainly requires 
. .much art and experience to dance upon May-day with the 
garland. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (17601 If. 343 A fine 
painting, representing Diana c^o^vn^ng a sleeping Endymion 
with a garland of flowers. 18x7 Byron Alanjred li. i, A 
quiet grave, With cross and garland over its green turfi X830 
D’IsRAELt /, III. xvli. 369 To strew rushes.. and to 
hang fresh garlands in the church were offices pleasing to the 
maidens. 1870 Earthly Par. III.iv. 57 Roundabout 

her shapely head A garland ofuog-viokt. .meetly hadsheset. 
Jig- *570 Dee Math. PreJ. 10 Whose fayrest floure of 
their garland, .was Arithmetike. 1594 in Slinks. C. Praise 
6 Though Rome lament that she have lost The Gareland of 
her rarest Fame. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IF, v. iv. 73 All the 
budding Honors on thy Crest, He crop, to nmke a Garland 
for my head. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1731 With thee, 
serene Philosophy 1 with thee. And thy bright garland, let 
me crown my song. 1781 Cowper Convers. 638 Virtue . . 
Crowned with the garland of life’s blooming years. 1832 
Tennyson Miller's Dau. 208 Where Past and Present, 
wound in one. Do make a garland for the heart, 
f b. Christ’s crown of thorns. Obs. rare. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xviii. 48 An other.. bigan of kene 
thorne a gerelande to make, c 1460 Ckrisim. Carols (Percy 
Soc.) 9 How xalt thou sufferin the scharp garlong of thorn? 
C. A natural ‘garland’ or festoon. 

184X Emerson Addr., ATethod Nature tVkf (Bohn) II. 
224 Vegetable life, which, .festoons the globe with a giulana 
of grasses and vines. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble tn 

Georgia lo An ivy., growing in profuse garlands iro 
branch to branch. . %r * 

d. A wreath of ribbons ; chiefly A <r//A 

1846 Young Naut. Diet., Garland, an 
with ribbons hoisted up between the musts of a North Sea 
whaler on the first of May, Sc., or m a " 

occasion of a marriage. x868 ^ ri. , . e 

Garlands, wreaths of ribbons 

mcriy boAic at the funerals of young unmarried women. 



GABLAND. 


. GAELEMENT. 


3, Hoops bedecked with ribbons hung at the mast-head of 
whale-ships returning to port after a successful voj’age. 
x888 Malta Chron. 13 Mar. in N. ff Q. 7th Ser. V. 384 At 
the mainmast head of the Alexandra was displayed . . the 
garland consecrated to weddings by naval custom. 

2 . A weath, chaplet, or coronet of some costly 
material, esp. of gold or silver work. Ol>s, exc. 
m'st. 

13,. Stuyn Sa^. (W.) 3334 Hir hed was gayly dubed and 
d3’ght With gerlandes al of gold ful bright, ‘la 1366 Chaucer 
Horn. Rose 869 Of orfraj'es fresh was lur gerland, I . . Saugh 
never, ywys, no gerlond yitt. So wel wrought of silk as it. 
1536 Agarlandof silver and gilt, 

set about with stones of divers colours. 1555 Eden Decades 
105 Garlandes of glasse and counterfecte stoones. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicliolay's Voy, 11. lii. 73 b, A garlande of 
fine drawen gold. 1628-5 Ann, Barber-Surf. Bond. (iSto) 
397 Paid Greene the Gouldsmith for the silver and maKe- 
ing of 4 new Garlands .. xx//. 1B90 Young Ibid, 506 Four 
very’ handsomely chased and wrought silver garlands or 
wreaths for crowning the Master and Wardens on Election 
Da3% 

3 . A wreath, crown, etc. worn as a mark of dis- 
tinction. 

fa. A royal crown or diadem. Obs, 

1x247 Matthew Paris (Du Cange), Rex veste deaurata, et 
coronula aurea, qum vulgariter garlanda dicitur, redimitus.) 
c X330 Brusne Chron. 11810) 331 pe garland Roberd tok, 
fat whilom was pe right, pe lond forio loke, in signe of 
kj’nge’s inyght. a 1400-50 Alexander 818 pis renke & his 
rounsy Jmi reche vp a croune, As gome at has pe garland & 
all je gre wonne. 1543 Grafton Contn. Harding lyZi"!) 509 
What about y* getting of the garland, keping it, lesing 
and winning again, it hath coste more English blood then 
hath the twise winning of Fraunce. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
IV, 32 b, Wel q** the prince if you are kj’nge I wil haue the 
garland and trust to kepe it with the swerd .. as you haue 
done. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, nr. ii. 40, 41 Cates. Till Richard 
weare the Garland of the Realme. Hast. How weare the 
Garland? Doest thou meane the Crowne? Cates. I, my 
good Lord. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. 1. 619 The girlond of this 
kingdom let the knees Of Deity run for. 

b. The priest’s fillet or band of wool worn in 
token of consecration to the service of a god. Cf. 
Fillet sb. i, 

X79X CowpER Iliad i. 34 Lest the garland of thy god And 
his bright sceptre should avail thee nought. 

c. The wreath or crown conferred upon the 
victor in the Greek and Roman games, or upon 
the hero of any great exploit. Hence in phrases 
(chiefiy io carry {away), gain, get, win, go 
azvay with (etc.) the garland « to be the victor in 
a contest, to gain the victory. 

X500-20 Dundar Poems 1. 20 At feistis and brydalits 
wpaland, He wan the gre, and the garland. X587 Golding 
De MoruayxW. j 66 The GarlondofOke, hegiuetb..tosuch 
as., first ..enter the breach, or getvp vpon the wall of a 
Towne. .assaulted. 1503 Q.Eliz. tr. Boeth. (E. E. T. S.)8z 
As a Runner in a race has a ^uarland for which he ran, in 
rewardc. 25^ Danett tr. Comines \i. ii. so6 When war 
beginneth in England, in ten daies or lesse the one or the 
other getteth the garland. x6o6 Holland Suelon. 3 At 
thc^ winning of Mitylenaj, Thermvs honored him with a 
Civike guiriand. x6r5 Crooke Body oJ M ani^ Galen hath 
wonne the Girlond from them all. X642 Fuller Holy <$- 
Prof. St, V. XV. 420 Where one gaineih a garl.ind of bayes, 
hundreds have had a wreath of Iiemp. 1658 Rowland 
Moufet's 910 That [honey) which carries away 

the garland and is esteemed above the rest, is yellow. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) L 130 Yet perhaps he [Thucy- 
dides) has won the Garland from all those who have repre- 
sented many and great affairs. 1725 Coats Diet. Her. (1739) 
s.v, Crmi'rt, There were also among the Romans several sorts 
of Crowns, or Garlands, given to those who liad perfbrm’d 
some signal Services in War, and were known by the Names 
cf Triumphal, Civick,Vallar, Mural, Naval, and Obsidional. 
1865 Carlyle Gi. xin.xiii.V. 130 Nor is Prince Karl’s 

left wing gaining garlands just at this moment. 

f d. as worn by a ‘ May Queen ', or by girls as 
the prize of some kind of competition. Hence, 
the girl who wears a garland. Obs. 

1691 Dkyden Beautiful Lady of May 4 The garland was 
given, and Phillis was queen. x6^ Mem. St. Giles's 
(Surtees) 03 Given the Lasses with the Gatling, is. 1701 
Ibid. Given to the Girle that had the Garland, is. 6d. 1704 
Ibid. 99 Given the Two Garjings, 3s. 1706 Ibid, xoi Pd. 
the G.’U'Jands, is. fid. 

t princtp.al ornament, the thing most 

prized, ^ glory \ Obs. 

1591 Srr.vsEn Ruins Rome L'Knvoy, BelJay, first garland 
of free 1‘oesie That France brought forth. — M, liuhhcrd 
1185 nie Ucalmcs cVicfe strength & girlond of the Crowne. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. i. i. i38 You .. call him Noble, that was 
now your Hale : Him vilde^ that was your Garland. X637 
B, JoNsoN Sad Shrfh, 111. ii, Marian, and the gentle Robin 
Hood, Who arc the crown and ghirland of the wood. 

4 . Jig. Acolicclionofshoit literarypieces, usually 
poems .and ballads ; an anthology, a miscellany. 

[1526 pilttr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 24 To cast snche 
flourcs fi: senicnccs .as we liaue g.ajhercd of holy fathers 
sayntes fv dociours togyder, as in one fardell, or in maner 
of a garl.andc.1 1612 K. Johnson (title'', A Crownc-garland 
ofGovlden Rovsi G.Mhcrcd out ofEnglands royall garden. 
1631 T. D. {title), 'i*he Garland of Good tVill .. Containing 
manypleasant Songs and prciy pocm^ to sundiy new Notes. 
x6j3 Kowlly Match Mtdnt. 11. Dtija, 'Phese are out of 
ballads. She has all the Garland of good will by heart, 
1663 {title"), Robin Hoods Garland; or deligbtfvf Songs. 
X710 Anntsos Whif Exam. No, t f 3 The new garland of 
riddles. 1765 Prrev Ess. Anc. Mimtr., Reliques l.p. xxiii. 
In the reign cf James I. they [Ballads) began 10 be collected 
into little .^llsce^an^cs, under the name of Garlands. 1864 
A. BtsscTC?/rfr7. Chaf't.IIist, En^. 304 Bcsidw their circu- 
lation In garlands, broadsheets, and miscellanies. 
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5 . The representation of a garland in metal, 
stone, etc. 

c 1524 Chiirclnv. A cc.St. Mary Hill, London (Nichols 1797) 
127 Playne with a cover gilt, with a rose and a garlent in 
thebodom. 1838 Diet. Archit.,Garland. .iiWTcaih, 

or chaplet of branches, of foliage, or of flowers : also a 
sculptured representation of them on a frieze [etc.]. 1879 
H. Phillips Addit. Notes Coins 3 On the reverse a garland 
of olives encloses the words, Godt heeft ons be^vaert. 

b. Her. (See quot. 1S82.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Garland, or Chaflet, is 
formed of a laurel, flowens, Sic. 1864 Bovtell Her. Hist. «5* 
Pop. ix. 44 Garlands are quartered upon the. .monument of 
Lord Bourchier. 1882 Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 113 Chaplet or 
Garland. These terms are frequently, but erroneously, used 
to signify the same object. A Chaplet should be composed 
of four Roses, arranged at equal distances in a circle, the 
intervening .spaces being filled up with leaves; and a Gar- 
land should be formed of laurel or oak leaves, interspersed 
with acorns. 

6. Something that resembles a garland in circular 
form, or in the fact of surrounding another object. 

a. Arch. (See quot. 182?.) 
a 1490 BoroNCR Itin. (Nasmith 1778) Latitudo de le 
garlond continet xi pedes. 2823 Willson Gloss. Pugin's 
spec. Goth. Arckit., Garland, a band of ornamental work 
surrounding the top of a spire, tower, &c. 1849 Weale 
Archil., Garland,a.n ornamental band used in Gothic work, 
t b. Med. - Circle sb. 8. Obs. 

1548 Records Urin. Physick x. (1651) 81 Round about 
the edge of the urine there appeareth a garland, circle, or 
ring. 2625 Hart Aunt. Ur. 11. i. 51 The garland or vpper- 
most part of the vrine. 

f c. A ring-like marking or band. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. 1. 210 There be other sortes of 
Narcissus founde, whose garland or circle in the middle of 
the flowers is white. 1673 Lond. Gas. No. 791/4 A Brown 
and White Spanniel . .a White streak in the Forehead . . with 
a Garland about the Neck, 
d. Of a target (see quot.). 

1847-78 Halliwell, Garland, the ring in a target in which 
the prick or mark was set. 1867 in Smyth Sailed s IVord-bk. 

7 . Mining. (See quots.) 

2819 Rees Cycl., Garland . a spiral groove, made be- 
,hind and in the stoning or ginging of a shaft, for collecting 
the water which oozes out of different strata. Ibid., Garland 
also .signifies a broad hoop of iron, or a square frame of 
wood, which IS used in coal-pits, to bold on the coals which 
are last heaped on the corves or gang-waggons. 1883 
Gresley Gloss. Coni Mining, Garland. [To the same effect 
as in Rees.] 

8. Nant. a. A band or collar of rope (or iron) 
used for various purposes ; b. (also Mil.) A re- 
ceptacle for shot : see also Shot-gablakd ; o. A 
kind of net (see quot. 1769). 

a. mg^NavalAec. Hen. Vl/iiZ^S) 189 Aparell for the .. 
maste neble . . Garlandes of yron abought the mast hede. 

J. Harris Lex. Techn., Garland in a Ship is that 
Collar of Rope which is wound about the Head of tne Main- 
mast to keep the Shrowds from galling. Z84Z R. H. Dana 
Seaman's Man, 107 Garland, a large rope, strap or grom- 
met, lashed to a spar when hoisting it on board. 2883 
W. G. Vwssr.u.Satlors' Lang,, Garlands, fastenings formed 
of small stuff, used in taking in and out a mast. 

b. 2697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 543 The Shot tumbled 
out the Lockers and Garlands, e 2850 Rudirn. Navig, 
(Weale) 147 Shot-loehers or garlands. Apartments built up 
in the hold 10 contain the shot. Also pieces of oak plank, 
fixed against the head-ledges and coamings of the hatch and 
ladder-ways, or again.st the side between the ports, to con- 
tain the shot. 1859 A* Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 114 
The round shot enclosed in a large grummet or garland. 
2867 SMYTH.S‘rt//<?r’j JVord-bk., Garland.. \n shore-batteries, 
a band, w’heiher of iron or stone, to retain shot together in 
their appointed place. 

C. 2769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1776), Garland, a sort 
of net . . used by the .sailors ns a locker or cupboard to con- 
tain their provisions. 2867 in Smyth Sailods IVord-bk. 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as garland-forest, -maker, 
-weaver, -wreath \ garland-like adj. and adv. ; 
garland-wise adv. ; garland-flcwer, {a) a flower 
suited for making garlands, (^) (see quot. 1866); 
d* garland -rose (see quot.); t garland -seam’ 

the coronal suture; fgarlnnd-thorn, a name 
given by Gerarde to Paliurns aeuleatus (Christ’s 
Thorn), of which Christ’s crown of thorns is sup- 
posed to have been made ; garland-well, a well 
at which garlands were suspended as offerings. 

2563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 258 Sundry posie and 
•Garland floures. 2866 7 'reas. Bot, 520/1 Garland fl caver, 
a common name icx Hedy chium\ also applied to Daphne 
Cne0ruut,PieuraudraCneorum,tindErica fersotuta. 2870 
Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv, 296 A close of pol-hcrbs and of 
garland flowers Goes up the hill-side. 2818 Byron Ch. liar. 
jv. exUv, The *gariand-forest, which the grey w.alk wear. 
Like laurels on the bald first Cmsar's head. 2567 Maflet 
Gr. Forest 43 It. .growcih round about and *garland like. 
1824 Miss hliTFORO Village Ser. 1. (1E63) ii With . . a crisp 
and garland-Jrkc richness. 2552 Huloet, •Garland maker, 
siephanoplocus, 2580 Hollydand Treat, Fr. Tong, Chape- 
tier, on chapelitre, a garland ra.Tker, a hatmakcr, a sillier. 
2635 Swan Sfec. M. (1644) 244 Rosemarie, which some call 
the •garland rose, or In Laiine Rosmarinus coronaria. 2576 
Baker Jrtvetl cf Health pS b. Anointed about the *g.arland 
seamc, it takcin away all maner of paync and ache of the 
bead. *597 OYV.KviiS.IIerbal’Vdb'ai Eng. N.imcs, •Garl.ind 
Thome, sec Clirisles thome. 1849 E. C Ont Ir. Hum- 
boldt's Cosmos II. 4G5 note, ’IIjc celebrated •Garland- 
we.nvers of Athens. 2897 Daily Aru'r 20 Sept. 6/2 But 
besides curing and malclicent wells there were pin wells, 
•garland wells, .and srishing wells. 2600 Fairfax 'Tasso 
XX. XX. 5 From the bosomc of the burning sonne I’loceedcd 
this, and 'garland wise the same. 2634 Milton Comus 850 


For which the shepherds . . throw sweet *garland wreaths 
into her stream. 

Garland (ga-*-*lund), v. [f. Garlaxdj^.] 

1 . iratts. To form (flowers) into a garland, rare. 

CX420 Pallad. on Hush. vki. 120 Other garlande hera 

[leves] and so depende, Into the wyn so they go not lodcpe. 
2813 Shelley Q. Mab Ded. iii, Thine are these early 
wilding flowers Though garlanded by me. 

2 . To crown with a garland, to deck with gar- 
lands. 

1593 Drayton Shefh, Carl. jv. xxix, Thy Foe.sje is gar- 
landed with Baye. 260$ B. Jonson Masque Blackness 
Wks. (Rlldg.) 545/1 Their hair loose, and flowing, ;pnrlanded 
with sea grass. 2785 Burns 'To Jas. Smith ix, Then fare- 
weel hopes o' laurel-boughs, To garland my poetic brows! 
1804 J. Grahame Sabbath (1808^ 84 \yhen garlanding with 
flowers His helm. x8i8 Keats Endym. 1. no A troop of 
little children garlanded. 2824 Landor Ima^. Conv. Wks. 
(1846) I. 23 Pat his- hide forsooth ! hug his neck, garland 
his horns ! 2846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. i. i. i. § 5 'fhey.. 
have thought it enough to garland the tombstone when they 
had not crowned the brow. 

b. said of the material which forms the garland. 

2602 Marston Ant. <5- Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 58 Let choyce 

delight Garland the browe of this trynimphant night. i8i6 
L. Hunt Rimmi ii. 33 Still from tree to tree the early vines 
Hung garlanding the way in amber lines. 2832 Tenstson 
CEnone 99 The wandering ivy and vine. .Ran riot, g.vhnd- 
ing the gnarled boughs With bunch and bemy and flower 
thro' and thro’. 2849 James JVoodman viii, A bough of 
Christmas holly, garlanding a boar's head on a high 
festival. 

c. transf. in nonce-uses. To surround or deck as 
with a garland. 

2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xx.xvi, The Thames, here turreted 
with villas, and there garlanded with forests. 1820 Keats 
Eve St. Agnes xxiv, A casement high and triple-arched 
there was, All garlanded with carven imageries. <11874 
Longf. Hanging of Crane \\, I see the table. .Garlanded 
with guests, x&x J. Grant Cameron. I. iv. 58 A thatched 
edifice, garlanded round with dead wild-cats. 

Hence Ga’rlanded///. a. 

2862 M. Hopkins Haxvaii 01 When the priests.. were 
preparing to sacrifice to them tne garlanded o.x. 1871 Daily 
TeL 6 Nov., The May-pole is wholly defunct. No milk- 
maids dance with garlanded pails on them beads. ^ 1880 
OuiDA Motkx II. 33 Her bed of white satin, embroidered 
with garlanded roses. 

Garlandage (gaulandedg). rarc’^'^. [f. Gaii- 
LAND sb. + -AGE 1 .] Display of garlands. 

2885 Tennyson Batin Balan 80 Woodland wealth Of 
leaf, and gayest garlandage of flowers, Along the walls and 
down the board. 

Garlanding (gaulandi^), vbl sb, [f. G.\b* 
LAND V. -h -inqI.] The action of tlie vb. Garland; 
hence eoner, that which forms a garland. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 224 Many a green p.'irtsiie 
trailed its fantastic garlanding of verdure. 2873 Mrs. Whit- 
ney Other Girls xxix. (1876) 370 'Ihesc flung a grace of 
lightness over the closer ^rlanciing, 2890 Pall Mall G. 
S Mar. 4/3 The portraits are in a dark tint, and the gar- 
landing and the letterpress in gold. 

Garlandless (ga'jlandles), [f. Garland sk 
4 - -LESS.] Without a g.irland. 

2821 Shelley Promeih. Uub. in. iv. 286 Dragged to his 
altars soiled and garlandlesi;. 2848 in Craig. 
Garlandry (gaulandri). rare. [f. (jARLAND 
sb. + -RY.J Garlands collectively, decoration com- 
posed of or resembling garlands. 

2853 G. Bronte Villette I.xiv.255 The lavished garhndo’ 
of woven brown hair amazed me. s^^Century Mag.Rvg. 
590/2 Ceilings, .beautiful with raised garlandry. 

Garlandy (gaulandi), a. nonce-wd. [f. Oak- 
land 4- -y 1 .] Kesembling garlands. 

2830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1E63) 250 Art and 
literature, .adorning with a wreathy and garlandy splendour 
all that is noblest in mind and purest in heart. 

+ Garle, J/'. Ohs.rare'^^. [? Short f. Garland.] 
A band or streak. (Cf. quot. 1 673 in Garland 
sb. 6 c.) 

2677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1239/4 A middle sized Fo.x Beagle.- 
a white garle about her neck. 

Garle (gaJl), v. dial. [f, garle adj. : see 
Garled.] (See quols.) 

a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Garle, to marbutlcr in the 
making, by handling in summer with liot hands. Tins ium> 
it to a curd-like substance with spots and streaks of jxiIct 
colour, instead of the uniformly .smooih consi^^cncy an 
golden hue, which it ought to ijave. Mod., When woollen 
clothes, on being washed, take a mottled appearance, thc> 
are said by housewives to be garled, or to have garicd. 
Garle, obs. form of Girl. 

Garled ([;a'Jld), fl. Ohs. cxc. dial. AlsoGgaHo. 
[app. some kind of derivative of OF. gt^t'rc, gMfl 
of similar meaning.] Spotted, speckled (chiefly 01 
cattle); n.\so red-garltd. . 

2502 fVi// of Pusey (Somerset Ho.), One cowc ' 
3507 //'/// of Crisatl ribld.), Ij kyne garle ^1: schcH .and I 
garle bullok. 2558 Will of J. Pysle (Ibid.), A 
Cow. 1577-86 Homnshki) Chron. I. 226 Red and LUlo 
deer, whose colours .-trc oft garicd white and bkickc. 
IIarrison England in. xii. (1678) n. 78 The ^-.i, 

diuidc this stone into fiuc kinds .. the fourth is • 

diuerse colours, among which some arc like drop*- of hia' * 
xBoo IIatchrlor Orthoep. Anal. Eng. Lang. 13? 
white thickly spotted Hith red, tlic outside spois sma » 
applied to cows. r 

t Garleiaeiit. Ohs. rare. ? Corrupt form 01 
ganicmeiit, Garjient. 

c 1485 Digby Myst, (r£S2> 11. 16 Goodly besene with inanj 
a ririic g.-irlcmcni. 
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Garlic (gaulik). Forms : i g£rl^ac, 3, 5 garlec, 
4-5, 7garleek,4-6-lek(e,(5-lekke),4,6-7-lik(e, 

t '6 -lyk(e, 6-7 •licke, 6-9 garlick, 8~ garlic. 
Iso 5 garly, garle. [OE. gdrliac (f. gar Gare 
+ liac Leek) j the corresponding ON. geirlauk-r 
is possibly from OE.] 

1 . A plant of the genns Allium (usually A. sati- 
vum') having a bulbous root, a very strong smell, 
and an acrid, pungent taste. 

Clove of sartic {see Clove sby i). Oil of garlic, an 
essential oil obtained from the bulb and stem of the garlic. 

tr 1000 Sax. Leechd. II, 34 Genim cropleac & garleac .. 
Secnuwa wel tosomne. c 1265 X^oc. Plants in Wr.-\V dicker 
558/17 >1 .. garlec. ^1305 Land Cokayne 105 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 159 Hi bringej? garlek gret plente. 1382 
Wyclif Nun:, xi. 5 The leke, and the vniowns, and the 
garlekes [L. allia].^ c 1425 Poc. in Wr.-Wulcker 644/2S /foe 
allcum, garle. Ibid. 662/12 Hoc alleuin, garly. C1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 536 Roost beeff & goos with garlek, 
vinegre, or pepur. 15*2 Skeltom XPhy not to Court 106 
They may garlycke pyll .. Or pescoddes they may shyll, 
*577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush, n. (1586J tob, Garlicke 
..groweth with a blade like the Onyon, but not hollow, the 
stalke round, and the flowres in the toppe in a round tuft. 
a 1627 Middleton More Dissemblers iv. 1, Cap. Lov’st thou 
the common food of Egypt, Onions? Dond, I, and Garlick 
too, 1725 De Foe l^oy. round Xf'orld (1840) 291 Putting no 
garlick or onions into the sauce. 1796 C. Marshall 
XV. (1813) 23s Garlic is used for both culinary and medicinal 
purposes. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 485 Oil of 
Garlic is extracted from the bulbs and stem of the garlic. 
1865 Kingsley Herew. i. 61 If he have not garlic to his 
roast goose every time he chooses. 

fig. 1691 New Discov. Old Inireague xxili, Give them 
their ancient Priviledges agen . .The luscious Garlick of the 
former Reigns. [Allusion to Numbers xi. 5.] 1843 Lytton 
Last Bar. 11. ii, Is it for them to breathe garlic on the 
alliances of Bourbons and Plantagenets? 

b. With qualifying words indicating different 
species; esp. Bear's Garlic, see Bear 10 j 
Hog’s Garlic = prec. ; "Wild Garlic = Crow- 
GARLIC. 

1538 Leland/Z/w. III. 19 Diverse of [these] Islettes berlth 
wyld Garlyk. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixxxix. 142 Snakes 
Garlick. Harts Garlick or Stags Garlick. /bid. 143 The 
great mountain Garlick groweth about Constantinople. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 499 Where Kine feed upon Wilde Garlicke, 
their Milke tastetn plainely of the Garlicke. 1750 W, Ellis 
Mod. Httsbaiufm. III. i. 42 (E. D. S.) Crow, or Wild, Garlic. 
j8x8 Withering's Brit. Plants II. 445 Alliuvt am> 

peloprasum .. Round-headed Garlic. j86x Miss Pratt 
Flower, PI. V, 266 Flowering Great Round-headed Garlic. 

1 2 . The name of a popular jig or farce of the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Obs. 

16x4 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearle i. B ij b, Ha. Youle 
finde it worth Megge of Westminster, althouh it be but 
a bare ligge. Pla, O lord sir, 1 would it had but halfe the 
taste of garlicke. Ha, Garlicke stinkes to this. 1630 J. 
Taylor (^VaterP.) XVks.\yiS 9 And for his action he eclipseth 
quite, The ligge of Garlick, or the Punks delight. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,^ as garlic-bed, -breath, -eater, 
-god (with allusion to Juvenal Sat, xv. 9), -head, 
•monger, -mortar, -odour, -pickle, -sauce, -seed, 
-seller, -smell, -vinegar ; garlic-eating, -like adjs. 
Also garlic-snail, a mollusc so called from its 
emitting a garlic-like odour. 

1532 Holoet, *Garlicke bedde, aUectum. x6o6 Choice, 
Chance, etc. (x88i) 19 With such a ‘•garlicke breath, as would 
haue poisoned a dog. 2663 Dryden Wild Gallant XV. i, 
What a garlick Breath my Lady Springwell had ! 1607 
Shaks. Cor. iv, vi. 98 The breath of *GarUcke-eaters. 1884 
E. Barker Thro:t^h Auvergne 80 When you live among 
an onion-eating or *garlick-eating people. 1679 Confinement 
24 Their *GarHck-Gods, they might indeed adore ; And to 
their Onyons, invocations poure. 1482 Poston Lett. III. 
285 A standing pece white covered, with a white *g3rleek 
heed upon the knoppe. xs2x Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 202 
Sex cocliaria argentea cum knoppes vocatis garlekhed. 
i6x6-6x Holyday Persius 330 To taste each morn three 
times a garlick-head. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., 
Acharn. ii. v, If they saw a cucumber.. or garlic-head. 
x8i6 Accum Chan. Tests[\ZxZ) 221 The peculiar *garlic-Hke 
odour. 1393 Lancl- P. PI. C. vii. 373 Godefray Jje *garlek- 
mongere, 1602 Withals' Diet. 1B7/2 A *garlike morter, 
inortarium alliarinm, 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem, 
22 It has .. a *garlic odour and taste. 1853 Hickie 
tr, Aristoph. (1872)^11. 631 Content with ^garlic-pickle. 
1552 Huloet, ^Garlicke sauce, alliaUim. 2^2 Garrett 
Encycl. Cookery I. 668 Garlick Sauce. 1657 S. Pubchas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. 1. xv. 94 Bees gather. .*GarHck-seeds. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 150/2 A *Garleke_ seller, allearius. 1805 Mea. 
fml. XIV. 428 It may be distinguished by its •garlic smell. 
1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 30 A few exhale peculiar 
. odours, like the *^zxVa:-sn^A{Jielix alliarid). 1892 Garrett 
Encycl. Cookery 1. 668 '•Garlic Vinegar. 

b. esp. in popular names of plants, as garlic- 
germander, the water germander, Teucrium Scor- 
dium ; garlic-pear(tree, the American plant 
■ Cralceva gynandra ; garlic-sage, tlie^ wood sage 
or germander, Teucrium Scorodonia ; garlic- 
shrub (see quot.) ; garlic (treacle) -mustard, 
+ garlic treaclewort, Sisymbrium Alliaria {Al- 
liaria officinalis) \ garlic-tree (see quot.); garlic- 
wort garlic-mustard. 

1548 Turner Nantes of Herbes, Scordinnt. .maybe called 
in englishe water Germander or *Garleke Germander. .*7*5 
Sloane Jamaica II. 169 •Garlick Pear-Tree. .The fruit has 
..a mealy pulp ..smelling like garlick, whence the name. 
X7s6 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 246 The thin-leafed Crateva 
or Garlick Pear, Oracle Encycl. II. 208/1 The garlic 
pear, .blisters the skin. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccv. 535 
Of Wood Sage,or*Garlicke Sage. xSdx Miss Pratt / 7(m'r7*. 


PI. IV. 174 Wood Germander or Wood Sage . . often called 
Garlic Sage, because when bruised, it has a slight odour of 
garlic. 1W6 Treas. Bot. 520/z *GarIic shrub, Blgnonia 
alliacea\ ^%oPeiiveriaatliaeea. 2861 ftliss Pratt 
PI. I. 129 •Garlic Treacle-mustard, Jack-by-the-Hedge, or 
Sauce-alone. 1597 Gerarde Herbal Table Eng. Names, 
■•Garlicke Treaclewoorl or Garlicke Mustard, and his kinds. 
1882 J[, Smith Diet, Pop. Names Plants, *GarUc Tree, a 
name in Jamaica for Crataeva tapia. .The fruit hasa strong 
smell of Garlic. j_863 Prior Plant-n. 89 *Garlick-wort . . 
Erysitnum Alliaria, L. 

Hence GaTlic v. nonce-wd., to dose with garlic. 

2830 tr. Aristoph., Knights 72 Chorus. Take this garlic, 
and swallow it down without chewing. Satisage-scller. 
Why? Cho. That, when garlicked, my friend, you may 
fight the better. 

Garlicky (gauliki), a. [f. Garlic + -yL] 
Savouring or smelling of garlic. 

*775 Ash {citing Hollingsworth), Garlicky, overgrown 
with garlick. Francis, the Philanthropist III. 22 

This eternal succession ofgreasy stews and garlicky ragouts. 
2858 Sat. Rev. 27 Nov. 536/2 A Neapolitan beggar, .oawls 
his garlicky breath into the face of his casual victim. x86i 
Court Life at Naples 169 There was such a garlicky atmo- 
sphere about the lady. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
198 A strong garlicky odor. 

Garlits (ga*riits), ? Obs. Also 8-9 garliz. 
[From Gbrlitz in Prussian Silesia, where there are 
linen manufactures.] (See quot. 1795.) 

1696 J. F. Merchants Ware-ho. 21 The next is Garlits, 
whereof there are several sorts . . the first is a blew whiting 
, . There is another sort of EU-wide Garlits, which is of 
a browner whiting. Ibid. 22 Several sorts of brown Garlits. 
*795 Ash Suppl.,<7«r'/i2 (in commerce), a kind of linen cloth 
imported from Germany. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. of Cusiotns 
(1821) 124 Linen, .imported from Russia, Dantzic, Germany, 
[etc.], such as Dowlas, Lockrams, Garlix [r/V], &c. 

Garmeui) (gaument), sb. Forms: a. 4 gar- 
nyment (//. garnemens), 4-5 garnement, 5 
garneament. 4- garment, (6 Sc. garment, 
-mond, germo(u)nt). [a. OF. gamiment, game- 
ment (pi. garnemens') equipment, armour, vest- 
ments (in mod.F. only mauvais ganiement rascal, 
ot ellipt. for this) « OSp. guarnimienio. It. guar- 
nimento, f. Rom. *gwamire, OF. and mod.F. 
garnir to furnish, fit out, equip; see GaRKISH. 
The a-forms were the commoner down to c 1500 ; 
the / 3 -form seems to have originated in the north.] 

1 . Any article of dress: in sing. esp. an outer 
vestment, a gown or cloak ; in //. = clothes. Now 
somewhat rhetorical. 

a. 13. . Setiyn Sag. (W.) 2775 He let him make a garne- 
ment, Ase blak as ani aniement. c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 1395 
Ryche garnymenti forh sche drew, & by-tok hymen for to 
were. 1413 Pitgr. Scnvle (Caxton 1483) iv, xxxvi. 84 A 
thycke chosen garnement a trayllng gowne of twelue yerdes 
wyde. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour B vij b, For her pour- 
fyls ofher garnementsneof herhodesben not greteynough 
after the gy.se that now is used. 

0, 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 521 A rym hat es ful wlatsome, 
Es his garment when he forth sal com. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
1366 Pepull. .no hede toke Ofgolde ne of garmenttes, ne of 
goodestonys. <;z44o Parz',i87 /a Garment of clothe, 

made of dyuers clothys {P. colours). /awxraVz. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ecelus. xxvil. 9 Yf thou folowest rlghteousnes, thou 
shalt get her, and put her vpon y» as a fayre garment. 1605 
Shaks, Lear xii. vi. 84 You sir, I cnlertamc for one of my 
hundred ; only, I do not like the fashion of your garments. 
z6sz Hobbes Leviatk. 111. xxxiv. 209 Where extraordinary 
Understanding, though but in making [Aaron’s] Garments 

..is called the Spirit of God. 1732 LEoiARD.S'cMwII.vm. 
739 He got a sort of garment made for each of them. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Haltxn.^z, I have a reverence for these 
old garments. 1 W M. F. Shelixin tr. Flauberi'sSalammbo 
28 I'his garment . . swung down over his shoulders in such 
a manner as to effectually hide his face in shadow. 

b. Jig. The outward dress or covering in which 
anything is seen or manifested. 

Z58S Abp, Sanovs Serm. iv. 77 If thou be cloathed with 
the sweete garment of the soniie of God,^ a Z63Z Donne 
Serin. Ixxvi. 768 Gods garments, those Scriptures in which 
Gud hath apparelled and exhibited his will. 1829 Carlyle 
Misc. (1S57) II. 78 The veil and mysterious garment of tiie 
Unseen. z866 G. Macdonald -4 Q. NeigKb. xiii. (1878) 
247 To put these forms into the garments of words. Z876 
Mozley Univ. Serm. vi. 134 The .. garment of the flesh. . 
encircles the human soul, and is the instrument of expression 
to it. 

2 . Comb., as garment-dyer, -maker, -making, 
-trade, -ivorker. 

*596 J. Norden Frogr. Pietie (1847) 173 Be not beholden 
to any nation for such trumpery, neither to the garment- 
maker. Z876 Rock Text. Fabr. i. z Other appliances^ for 
garment-making. 2885 Instr. Census Clerks [Subdivisions 
of iheDyer’s trade] Clothes, Garment Dyer. 2892 Pall Mall 
G. 19 Nov. 6/3 At a meeting of the National Convention of 
Garment Workers / - it was charged that the Hirsch Fund 
would be a certain cause of sweating in the garment trade. 

Garment (gfi’imBt), v. [f. pvec. sb.] trans. 
To dress or clothe ; chiefly in pa. pple. garmented. 

26x4 Camden Rem. 233 And thus were they garmented. 
1623 tr. Ravine's Theat. Hon. ix. xii. 417 Neither might 
garment themseb'eS but with course Hempen and Harden 
cloth. 2862 J. Thomson Thou standest 

garmented in purest w’bite. 

b. transf. and fig. 

a 2547 Surrey Poems, Contpi. Laaer that defied Love 4 
He clothed fair the earth about with CTcen, and every tree 
new garmented, i8oz Southey Thdlaha viii. x. Garmented 
with glory, in their sight Oneiza’.s Spirit stood, a 2852 
Moir Poems, Dying Spaniel v, When the snow-mantle 
garments the land. z86a Loncf. Wayside Inn Prel. 129 


GABKER. 


Great volumes garmented in white, Recalling Florence, 
Pisa, Rome. 

Hence GaTmenting vbl.sh. 

*6*4 Camden ZiTew. 237 There tyill be. .strange garmenting 
of the body, not without deformitie of the minde. 

Garmentless (gaumentles), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] Without a garment. 
x866 F. Hall in H. H. Wilson tr. Vishnu Purdna III. 310 
note. Surrounded and guarded by garmentless women. 2884 
J. Parker Apost, Life HI. 250 The poor, penniless, gar- 
znentless Apostle. 2890 Sat, Rev. 22 Nov. 575/2 A Joseph 
who had fled garmentless. 

Garmenture (gaTmentiuj). [f. as prec. + 
-URE.] Clothing, array, attire. 

2833 James Henry Masterton xxxvii. 420 All the green 
garmenture of summer was gone. 2880 GirVs Own Paper 
Oct. 590 Cinderella. -Clothed in coarsest garmenture. 

Garmercye, var. Gramerct. 

Garmond, -mont, -mount, obs. ff. Garment. 
Garn (gaun), sb. north, dial. Also 5 game, 
9 gairn, gain, [a, ON. garn~ 0 ^. gcarn, Yarn. 
See also Garnwin, -windle.] Yarn or worsted 
(see qaot. 1876). 

2483 Cath. Angt. 250/2 Game (A. Game siue 5arn), 
pensitm. To wynd Garne,y;/r^:y/«r^. 2695 KENNETr/'/xr. 
Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Draw-gere, Yarn, still in the North call’d 
Garn ; wooll workt into a thread. 2876 Whitby Gloss., 
Gain or Garn, woollen yarn or worsted ; though gain is 
made of short wool and is coarser [than worsted]. 

Phrase. C2460 Tenvneley Myst. iii, 298 Ther is game on 
the reyll other, my dame. 

Garn, var. Gern, adv. 

fGamade'. Obs. [a. OF. {pome) garnade 
(var. of grenate) = Pomegranate ; cf. Garnet.] 

1 . In Comb. = Pomegranate. 

23 .. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1044 be faj’rest fryt Jiat may on 
folde growe, As orenge & o^er fryt & apple garnade. 

2 . ? A dish in ancient cookery, so called from 
being compounded with pomegranates. 

cipAo Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 465 Garnade 
for X mees. .alay the rys with joyse of pomegarnetes. 

t Garnade 2 , Obs. rare. Also 5 garnarde. 
[a. OF. garnate, whence MDu. garnate] 

Verwijs and Verdam conjecture that it may have 
meant wine flavoured with pomegranates, or 
perhaps xvine from Grenada.] A kind of wine. 

?<r 2475 Sqr. lowe Degre 758 Wyne of Greke . . Antioche, 
and bastarde, Pyment, also, and garnarde. c 2481 Caxton 
Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 24/6 Vin dosoye et de garnate.. 
Wyn of oseye and of garnade. 

Garnap(pe, var. Gardnap. Obs. 

Garnard(e, obs. forms of Garner, Gurnard. 
Garnarde, var. Garnade 2. obs. 

Gamary, var. Garnery. Obs. 

Garneament, obs. form of Garment. 
tGarnel^ Sc, Obs. [A foi-m of Garner, 
perhaps influenced by F. grenaille refuse corn : 
see also Gibnel.] A granary or barn. 

2567 Gen. Assembly in Keith Hist. Affairs Scot. (2734) 
589 He shall take no higher Prices than is appointed, nor 
put up in the Gamell. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 48 Thay cal it, the Commoune Barn or gamel of 
Abirdine. 2822 Ann. Parish xxxiii.. 313 He brought 
in two cargoes to Irville. .making for the occasion a gamel 
of one of the w'arebouses of the cotton-mill, 
b. attrib., 0.% gamel-hottse. 

2663 Inv. Ld. J, Gordon's Furniture, Item, in the garnell 
house, twelff great Inglisch pewder plaiies. 

t Gamel Obs.rare~~^. [? corruption of F, 
grenaille refuse coni.] An inferior kind of flour. 

a 2752 Dovglass Brit. Settlem.N. Amer, (1753) 331 Five 
bushels Wheat yeilds (zfr) about one hundred and three 
quarters merchantable Flower : the Garnel, or second 
Flower, pays for Cask and all other Charges. 


+ Garnel 3, gernel. Obs. [a. Du. gamaal, 
didl. garneel=GGr. garneele shrimp; related and 
synonymous forms are Du. dial, garnaat, Flem. 
geemaar{t. High German dial, gamiat, granat, 
garner, Belgian and North Eastern F. grenat, OF. 
guernette ; of obscure origin : see VVb. der Nedcrl. 
Taat."] A species of shrimp. 

2694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) i. p. xxiv. Lobsters, 
Gernels, Star-fish, Mackrel. Ibid. ii. 122 Of the Garnels or 
Prawns. Ibid. ii. 124 Of the lesser Garnel or Shrimp. 

Garnement, obs. form of Garment. 

Gamep, var. Gardnap. Obs. 

Gamer (gaunai), sb. Forms: 2-4 genier(e, 
4 gerniere, 5 garnar, 6 garnard(e, -erde, -yer, 
3- garner, [a. OXf.gcrner, gemier, grenier store- 
house, garret L. grdndrium (usually graiidria 
pi.), Gbanart, f. grdjium grain. Now less com- 
mon than granary, except in rhetorical language. 
See also Garnel b Garnery, Girnel-] A store- 
house for com, granary. ^ 

c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 85 pet com me de5 in to gerncr, pet 
bitakeneS )>e gode men pe scule bon idon^ m to heuene. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 4689 Gamers \GStt. gernensj and grang« 
fild [he] wit sede, jfaa pan i wit tung can red^ *39® 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clxviii. (1495) 7 /* J' *5 
throsshen other trode to h.iue the jnoosi^pur^ in to^^ 


other garners. '1496-7 Act is Hen. V/I, c. *3,5 ** ,.® 
same Uoroe..rema\^xh in the Btrtw o* *** K 

2577 B. Googe Hcresbach's Hush, u (15S6) 42 h, Ihe 
Ghriiers, or come loftes, wherein your Come 
and cleansed shalbe l.iyde, must stande hyc. 1638 Bawled 
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tr. Bacons Life (f Death 31 Garners, in Vaults under 
Ground, wherein they keepe Wheat and other Grained 
^1764 Lhoyo Nenr/ade Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 238 Their 
fjamers bursting with their golden grain. 18*4 Lakdor 
Itnag. Conv. (1826) I. 44 Your horse will not gallop far 
without them, though you empty into his manger all the 
gamers of Surrey. 1B89 Pall Mall G. 13 Oct. 7/2 A trap- 
door leading to a garner above [a carriage-house], 
fig, 1551 Elyot Gov. 1. xiv, A gamerde heaped with all 
maner sciences, css^ C’tess Pembroke Ps. Lxxviir. x, 
He unclos’d the gamers of the skies. And bade the cloudes 
ambrosian manna rain, x8x6 Scott Old Mart, i, Yet you 
may be gathered into the gamer of mortality before me, for 
the sickle of death cuts down the green as oft as the ripe. 
1877 E. Arber (riVfe) An English Garner: Ingatherings 
from our History and Literature. 

t b. A store-house for salt. (F. grcnier h «/.) 
1493 N'nvviinstcr Cartnl. (Surtees) 195, iiij Salt pannes., 
wt all y' app'tenance. .ij garners wt all >"* grownde belong- 
ynge to ^em. 1611 Cotcr., Gerbier, a great Gamer to 
keepe salt in. 

c. attrib.y ganicr-hottse, 
i8ts Scott Field 0 / IPaterlao 6^ The pestilential fumes 
declare That Carnage has replenish’d there Her garner- 
house profound. 

Garner (ga’insi), v, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To store (com or other products of the 
earth) in a gamer. Now chiefly rhetorical. 

TX375 Se. Leg. SaintSy Nycholas 224 We dare nocht Jjis 
qubet sel..for..to the emperoure^ garner mon we. 1474 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 32 Wheate is never garnered there. 
X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. \. vi. iii, The harvest is reaped and 
garnerecf; Yet stiff we have no bread. 1885 Bible (R.V.) 
Isa. Ixii. 9 They that have garnered [x6ix gathered] it shall 
eat it. x^3 Advance (ChiOiso) xo Aug., The wheat was 
bein^ rapidly garnered into large, upright, clay receptacles, 
holding 20 bushels each. 

2 . fig. To collect or deposit as in a garner, to 
make a store of. To garner up, away : to store 
or lay up, to put away. 

1604 Shaks. Otk. IV. ii. 57 But there where I haue gamerd 
vp my heart . . to be discarded thence. X84S-6 Trench 
finis. Lect. Sen u. ii. J71 The difBculiy with which the 
world has ever persuaded itself of the death of any . . with 
whom it has garnered up its dearest hopes. x8s7 Hughes 
Toffi Bnnun i. i, Until the old man with the scythe reaps 
and garners them away. x866 Neale Sequences ^ Hymns 
82 Where the dust of Saints is garnered. 

3 . httr. To accumulate, to be stored up. rare. 
X850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxii, For this alone on Death 

I wreak The wrath that gamers in my heart. 

Hence GaTnered ppl, a., Ga*rnering vM. sb. 

1842 Loncf. Slave in Dismal Swamp vi, Fell, like a flail 
on the garnered grain. 1859 Tennyson Vivien (Song), The 
, . little pitted speck in garner’d fruit. X872 Morris Love 
is enough But this is the harvest and the gamering 

season. X876 — i‘tfNnf(^x877)3 Hlseveofthebattle-reaping, 
and the gamering of his fame. x&92 Aihenwum 19 Nov. 
6^7/1 The education of life is but the garnering of the 
pictures cast by the few fragments of an infinite universe. 

Garnerage (ga'inored.^). rare-^. [f. Gakner 

sb, + -AGE.] A garner, store-house. 

x88o A. Raleigh IVay to City^ 56 Earth is worshipping 
heaven; yielding up her best fruits to that high garnerage. 
t Ga’rnery. Ohs. rare. Also 6-7 garnary(o. 
[App, a mixed form from Garner and Granary.] 
A granary. 

XS5» Huloet, Gamarye or garner, cella penuaria. 1598 
Stow Surv, iii. U603) 17 For the building of Conduits of 
a common Garnery. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 654 
Sicilia, the garnerie and storehouse of Italic, 1607 Topsell 
Four.f. Beasts (1658) 398 Plaisier the walls of your gamery 
therewith. 

Garnesch^e, -esh, -essh(e, obs. ff. Garnish. 
Garnesie [sjiolel), var, Guernsey. 

Gamesoin, var. Garnison. Obs. 

Garnet ^ (gaunet). Forms ; 4 gemet, (4^5 pi. 
gronnz), 5 garnetto(s), 7 garnafc, 6- garnet, 
[a. OK, *geruatygyenat (whence also MDu. gar- 
nate^ gcniate), ad. med.L. granaiuntt according 
to some a transferred use of L, grandlutn Pome- 
granate (cf. next), the stone having probably 
been so called from its resemblance in colour to 
the pnlp of the fruit ; others consider it a derivative 
of med.L. grdnttm^ gratia Grain, cochineal, red 
dye. See also Granate -.] 

1 . A vitreous mineral, jnost commonly found as 
a distinct crystal, and in the form of a rhomboidal 
dodecahedron, but also occurring in other shapes. 
The precious garnet is of a deep transparent red 
colour, and is used as a gem. 

a 1310 in ^yriEht L^'Hc P. v. 25 Asc bcr>-l so brj’ht, Asc 
gcrnct in golde, ant ruby wel rj-ht. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
XX. 2»9 The rede ben of Rubies, and of Grenaz and of Ala- 
braundjTics. CX460 Kmare 156 Dcamo^de^ and koralle, 
Pcrj-doies and cr^'st.ill. And pode pameucs bytwene. 1555 
Eden Decades 234 But (these) h.me suniwhat the colour of a 
pranate which we commonly caule a pamei. »683 R. Holme 
Armoury ti. 39^2 The Garnet, the Cornelian, are liith red, 
some call them the Sardy stone. 1773 Golosm. Stoo/s to 
Conq. m. i. You shall m.akc use ol my pameis, till your 
jewels be found. 1813 Bakewcix Introif. Geol. (1815) 8t 
Crystals callct! garnets are frequently interspersed in gneiss. 
x8;^ Pace Adv. Textdk. Geol. iii. 33 Garnets ucrc left 
;>roJeciin;: from pedicles of feUpar. 

2. attrib.^ as ganiet-ccloitr., •dotiblel; garnet- 
breasted^ •cclourcd^ dike, -red adjs.; also garnot- 
borry (sec quot.) ; gnrnot-blondo, a sulphide of 
tine; tgarnet-Umpot (sec quot,); gaxnot-roek, 


a rock consisting mainly of garnet ; gamet-work, 
ornamentation composed of masses of garnets. 

1863 Prior Plant-n. 89 ^GarneUhetyy, the red currant, 
Ribes ruhrum. 1837 Dana Syst. Min. 429 Dodecahedral 
■^Garnet Blende .. Sulphuret of Zinc. X893 H. B. Baildon 
Rescue, etc. 8r Golden-eyed and *garnet-breasted. X783 
Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 257 It is of a very fine 
deep *garnet colour. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. 
iii. 25 Those deep *garnet-coloured patches which show 
where the red sea-weed lurks below. X895 Daily Heivs 20 
Mar. 7/1 Sleeves and underskirt of garnet-coloured velvet. 
X649 Lovelace Lucasta Ded., So among the Orient Prize 
(Sapbyr-Onyx Eulogies) Offer’d up unto your Fame: 
Take my *Garnet-Dublet Name. 1776 Da Costa 
Conchol. i. The *garnet-Iimpet has . . many different 
appearances ; nevertheless its elegant *|arnet-like semi- 
transparent eye or top always characterizes it. 1838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 415 When mixed with sul- 

? hated peroxide of iron, it becomes *garnet-red. X796 
Lirwan Elem, Min. (ed. a) 1. 368 *Garnet rock .. consists 
of amorphous garnet, in ivhich trap quartz, calcareous spar, 
and a very small quantity of blackish brown mica are found. 
1883 A. H. Church Precious Stones iv. 37 Can the same 
praise be honestly given to modern *garnet-work ? 

t Ga'met Obs. Also 4-5 gernet(t. [a. 
OF. i^fome) garnelte, gemate Pomegkanate ; cf. 
Gaknade.] The pomegranate ; also garnet-apple. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 95 Grapus and ^rnettes gayliche 
heigrewe. Alexander ware fedd all of 

frute . . Of p^pis & of gemets. Ibid. 5238 Lange lindis'. . 
Growand full of gernetts & gracious frutes. CZ410 Lydc, 
Life Our Lady xlvii. ((^xton) Giv, The garnet appyl of 
colour 5'olden hewed, fid/j ^edderbvrh Vac, 17 Qam.) 
Mala granaia, apple-garnets.] 

t Ga’met 3 . Obs. exc. in Cross-garnet. Also 
5 garnette(fi). [Of obscure origin ; it has been 
conjectured to be a corrupted dim. of ONF. came 
(:— L. eardinem) hinge.] A hinge of this form H, 
the upright part being nailed to the support, and 
the horizontal to the door, shutter, etc. 

X4S9 Churchxu. Acc., St. Mich. Cornhill, For amendyng of 
the garnettes of ij pewes. 1483 Act i Rich. Ill, c. 12 § i 
No merchaunt Straungier. .brynge into this Realme..keys 
hynges and garnettes. 1657 Howell Londinop. 393 To 
hang by Jewmews or Garnets, so that they may be taken 
up and let down. 

b. allrih.^ as xn garnet-hinge. 

1882 in OciLviE ; and in later Diets. 

Garnet ^ (gaun^t). Naut. Also 5 garnett(e. 
[Of obscure origin ; cf. I>u. garnaat^ kamaat, of 
similar meaning.] 

1 , (See quot. 1706,) 

1485 Haval Acc. Hen, VII (1896) 68 Hoke ropes,, ij, 
Garnetts . . ij. yerd ropes for the top . . ij. 1496 Ibid. 152 
A payer of Garnettes with nayles weyng xijl**— xW. 1627 
Capt, Smith Seeunan's Gram, v. 25 Any tackell, Pendant, 
Garnet. 169* Ibid, i. xiv. 64 The main Tye and fall of 
the Garnet.^ X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Garnet (Sea-term), 
a Tackle with a Pendant-rope coming from the Head of the 
Main-mast, and a Block or Pulley .strongly fasten’d to the 
Mainstay, to hoist all the Casks into a Ship, and such 
Goods as are not over-weighty. X867 in Smyth SailoVs 
JVorddk. 

2 . Comb., as garnet-block, fall. 

X71X W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 1x3 The Garnet- 
fell, a Tackle much used to hoist in all the Stores and 
Provisions. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Clue*garnets, 
a sort of tackle wove through a garnet-block. 

t Gameter. Obs. rare. Also 5 garnetour, 

6 gamettyer, garniter. [a. OF. gametier, gre- 
netier the overseer of a granary or of a salt-store 
{grenier h sel), f. grenier. Garner, Granary.] 
The superintendent of a granary, 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (17TO) 70 One groome 
garnetour to receive, to kepe, and to delyver the w’beete 
comyng from the Countries. 1^3 Paget in St. Papers 
Hen. VIII, IX. 260 And the sahners do gyve out of hande 
15000 muys of salt to be delivred to his garnettyers in 
Rowen. 1576 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. II, 47 Edward 
Jakes Yeoman Gameter. 1598 FHzherbert's Hush. iv. i. 135 
At euery weeke.s end he shall commaund the Garniter to 
bring in his accounts. 

GarnetiferoilS (gameti-feros), a. [f. Gar- 
net -I- bearing + -0US.] Producing garnets. 

x8S2 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xvii. 80 note^ The 
great mass of gametiferous serpentines, .form little distinct 
mounts. 1895 Naturalist 345 A block of gametiferous 
schist was noted at base of cliff near Cowden. 

Gamett(e, obs. form of Garnet, 

Garnett (gaunet) V. [f. the surname Garnett.'] 
trans. To prepare (woollen waste) by means of a 
* Garnett’s machine* (see quot. 1886). Hence 
Ga*motted ppl. a. 

x836 Harris Tech. Diet. Fire Insurance, Gamettinxe, 
Garnett’s machines .ire employed in woollen-mills for ‘pull- 
ing * or dressing and preparing oiled w'orsted waste, for use 
(either alone or mixed with woollen yarn) in the manufacture 
of heavy woollen cloths. 1894 Times 17 Aug. 9/3 Mungo, 
shoddy, gametted waste, and carded w'astc, 

Garnety (ga'jncti), n. rnnr-*. [f. Garnet 
+ -Y L] Hasdng the appearance of garnet. 

*®7S H* C. Wood Therap. (i B79) 96 There are two officinal 
Tartrates of Iron, both occurring in gamely scales. 

Qarnewyno, var. Garnwin. Obs. 

Garney tga'jni). (See quot.) 

1867^ Smytu Satfart fVorddk., Garney, a term m the : 
fisheries for the fins, sounds, and tongues of the cod-fisb. 

Gamierite (ga'inieroisl). [Named (by Clatke 1 
after Jules Gamier, a I’rcnch geologist, the j 
discoverer of ilie substance : see -ite.] A green | 


mineral found in New Caledonia, a hydrous silicate 

of nickel and magnesium. 

1875 Dana's Min. App. ii. 23^ The mineral .. should arc^. 
perly receive the name gamierite. xB8i Metal 
21. 323 It is of an apple or pear green colour, and has been 
called gamierite (or naumeite*. 

Garuisb. (ga'-mij), sb. Forms: 5 garnyssh, 
-niche, -nes, 5-6 garnyache (-nysshe), -nesh, 
6 garnesshe, -nyshe, -nishe, 5- garnish, [f. 
Garnish 

fl. A set of vessels for table use, esp. of pewter 
(see quot. 1587)- Obs, 

1418 Busy Wills (Camden) 3 Item assigno eideni Ricardo 
. .dimidium garnyssh de vas* peutr’.^ c 1440 Proutp. Paro. 
X87/2 Garayscheof vesselle (A'. garniche),^<irK//«w. 1464 
Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 273 Item, the same day 
payd for a di . a garnyshe of vessellys, viij.s. iiij.d. c 1530 in 
Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 287 Item deliveryd oone gamysshe of 
silvar vessell. 1587 Harrison England \\\. xi. (1878) 11.72 
Such furniture of noushold of this mettall [pewter], as we 
commonlie call by the name of vessell, is sold vsuallie by 
the garnish, which doeth conteine twelue platters, iwcluc 
dishes, twelue saucers. 1674 Josselvn Voy. New Eng. j; 
For one garnish of peuter 3/. or. od. 

1 2 . Outfit, dress. Obs. rare. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V, ii. yi. 45, I should be obscur’d. 
Lor. So you are, sweet, Euen in the louely garnish of a boy. 

3 . Embellisbrnent or decoration in general. AUo 
concr. an ornament, ornamental appendage, lit. 
and fig. ? Obs. 

rdis ilfARKKAM Eng, Hbusfio. 11. i. (1S6S) 3 Adorn de 
person altogether without loyish garnishes, or the gloss of 
light colours. X647 Clarendon Contempt. Ps.Tracts(ije^) 
383 No man being so presumptuously wicked, as not to put 
on some garnish and dress of virtue to impose on the 
world. 1W3 Kennett Erasm. on Folly 48 Unsullied 
from ail artificial garnish, a 1708 Beveridge Priv. 7k. i. 
(1730) 89, I am so much taken with the Garnish and seem- 
ing Beauty of this world’s van3tie.s. 1727 Boyer Dkt. 
Attgl.-Fr., Garnishes of Doors, Gates, or Porches, Us 
' Ontemens, les etnbellissemens, les Fleurons, (Tune Perie. 

•fb. Trimming for articles of dress; some par- 
ticular material used for this purpose. Ohs. 

sszy Lane. Wills (1857) 17, 1 beqweth..to the parson of 
SanctMichaellsmygarnechsarsnettypetl. c x^oChurthc. 
Acc, St. Dnnstan's, Canterbury, Item v yardys and di cf 
gamysshe xiijd ob. 

4 . Things placed round or added to a dish to 
improve its appearance at table; also^. of literary 
‘dishes*. 

1673 [R. Leigh) Transp. Reh. 30 Your Text is all 
and not only all your Dishes, but your Garnish too is Pork. 
1734 Watts Reiiq. fitv. (1789) 2x7 While the garnish of 
some (dishes) was profusely rich and gay, that of others 
was very coarse and poor. 1764 Har.mer Observ. 

X47 The parched Cicers . . are strewed singly, as a garnish, 
over other dishe.s. 1825 Coleridge AidsRefi. (1848) I. i5o 
In a book like this., the sauce and iheeamisriare towcwpy 
the greater part of the dish. x^6 J. Baxter Lxbr. Pt'CsU 
Agric. (ed. 4) I. 100 The roots (of beet] . . Jorm a beautiful 
garnish, and are very much used as a pickle. ^xBSsCAr. 
World 28 Dec. 900/4 His highly-seasoned polemics, set out 
with such a garnish of misrepresentation. 

*i*b. ? Side-dishes; rHo attrib. Obs. 
x6 . . Fletcher Love's Pilgr. 11. iv, Portly meat, Bc.innjr, 
substantial stuff, and fit for hunj^er, 1 do beseech >’0U, 
hostess, first ; then some light garnish, Two pheasants in a 
dish. 1641 Ovatio Carolina 18 At the South whereoi 

(two yards distance from the Table), wasaTableofCarni'n, 

of three yards square. Ibid. 19 Brawne^ fishe, and cold baked 
meals, planted upon the Garnish or Side Table. 

5 . slang. Money extorted from a new prisoner, 
either as a jailer’s fee, or as cltink-moncy for me 
other prisoners (abolished by 4 Geo. IV. c. 4 .^» 

§ 12). Obs. oxo.Ifist. 

1592 Greene Vpst. Courtier D ij a, Let a poore man be 
arrested. .he shal be almost at an angels charge, what witfi 
garnish, crossing and wiping out of the book.. extortions.- 
not allowed by any statute, a x66t Fuller B^or/htniu^^ 
II. 447 When such prisoners have paid the bailiff s 
and garnish. 1704 Swift 7\ TubVlks. 1768 I. it* Like a 
fresh tenant of Ne^^ate, when he has refused the 
of garnish. X727 Oav Beggars' Opera ii. vii. 

[Gaoler, to a prisoner] You know the custom, Sir. 

Captain, Garnish. X7S2 Gentl. Mag. XXjl. 239/- , t 
Sheriffs, .have ordered that no debtor in going . 

the goals of London and bliddlcsex, shall for 
pay any garnish. 1823 Scorr Pezrril xxxtn, Then 
hfaster^side—thc garnish came to one piece. . 

b, A similar payment among workmen; huo 
maiden-garjtish. , 

*759 Goldsm. Bee No. 5 ? 20 There are numhcrlcss feult) 
expenses among the w’orkmcn— clubs, carnifhes, ’ 

and such like impositions. . 1859 Autohieg. Beggar ecp ^ 
Thegood old fuddling times ofshorl tums.maiden gami^ 
and a hundred other little imposts. X865 Slang 
wrV/i, footing-money. Yorkshire. 1896 Dally Aest's sz • 
5/4 A fine of feurg.illonsjof liccr] Is called a ‘gami'k . 

when a man finds his first lot of work,, he p-a>*s his 

garnish *. 


6 . Prison slang. Fetters. , 1 <• 

?erh. n misapprehension. The pass-ige quoted 
ise 5) from (Jay Beggars' Opera is followed by 
rds ^Hand down those fetters*, i'hi* may base 
inson to assign a wrong meaning to llie word.) 

155 in Johnson. 1893 m Farmer .V/nw/. . 

. Cofnb.,xis gamish-linselledR^j.; alsogornun* 
It (see quot.); gnrniBh-money (f*scn5c $.> 
rnliih-nail, -pinto (see quots.). ... 

74 Knicht DUi.Mech. I. 943/1 *Gamitk-le!l 
), a bolt having a chamfered or faceted head- i» 3 * * 
ISOS Pfacn. Lady v. v, You arc content with ibc 
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thousand pound, Defalking the four^ hundred ^garnish 
money. cx 66 o in J. Brown Bunyan viii. 182 Five killings 
for sheets, five shillings for garnish money, nr 1700 B. E. 
'Diet. Cant. Creiv, Gnmish-money^ what is customarily 
ipent amongst the Prisoners at first coming in. 1725 in 
Ne'M Cant. Diet. 1802 C. ^ames Milit. Diet., *Gamisk^ 
nails, diamond headed nails, formerly used ' to ornament 
artiUer>’ carriages. 1872-6 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. 
Did., *Gamish.piate, that part of the iron work of the 
O, P. gun carriage which covers the upper surface of the 
brackets. x8oi Mar. Edgeworth Angelina i, The •gar- 
nish-tinselled wand of Fashion has waved in vain. 

Cxarnisll (ga-mij), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. gar- 
nished(-nijt). Forms: 4gariieache, 5garnesshe, 
•ysche, 5-6 garnisshe, -ysshe, 6 garny8li(e, 
-ishe, 6- garnish. In pa, t. and pa. pple. also 

4- 5 garnyst, 5 garnest, -isett, -ized, -yssed, 

5- 6 Sc. garnist, -isit, -issed. [ad. Ole.garniss^ 
lengthened stem of ghj'jiir, gttamir, 7 vaniir to. 
fortify, defend (oneself), provide, prepare (mod.F. 
garnirio furnish) = Pr. garnir, OSp.^/f3:r?»>(mod. 
Sp. guartiecer), It. guantire, gttemire, med.L. 
g{ti)arnire. The OF. garnir had also the sense 
‘to warn’. 

The form of the Rom. vb. points to adoption from a Tent. 
*‘ivamjan, prob. not identical with the vb. of this type 
meaning ‘ to ward off, prevent, ref^use ’ (see Warn i/. 2 ), but 
related to the OTeut. vbs, ^ivantejau, *warfi 6 jnn (forigin- 
ally intr. with the sense ' to become aware represented by 
OHG. warnen, ivarndn, refl. to guard oneself, provide 
oneself (MHG. 7 varnen, Irans., to protect, guard, mod.G. 
7 varnen to warn), OE. wamian refl., to take warning, 
beware (ME. ■zver/ieu trans.=WARN the causative 

.sense ‘to make aware, warn appears in late MHG. and 
I^IE. (also iit MDu. wacnieii). These vbs. are cognate 
with OHG. (.pure) 7 varna precaution, preparation (MHG. 
7 vame jjrovision), of which the vb. adopted in Rom. may 
be a derivative.] 

I. To furnish, equip. 

fl. irans. To furnish (a place) tvith means of 
defence ; to garrison ; to supply with men, arms, 
and provisions. Obs. 

7^1400 Morte Arih. 563 There salle appone Godarde 
a garette be rerede, That schalle be garneschte and kepyde 
with gude mene of armes. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 203 
Panpylonne, whyche was ryght stronge of murayl and 
towres, & garnysshed wyth sarasyns. js 3<5 Bellenden 
Cron, Scot. (1821) I, 248 Sic thingis done, he garnist al the 
strenthis of Britane with men, munitionis, and vittalis. 
IS77 Holinshed Hist. Scott. The Earle of Derby., 
.should repayre to the West borders to garnlshe the same 
for defence agaynst the enimies. 1786 European Ma^. 
IX. 284 If on the right he garnishes his force, His left is 
threatened by the Prussian horse. li^S James Smuggler 
HI. 280 Go into the church ; and garnish the windows with 
marksmen.] 

•^ 2 . To equip or arm (oneself); in pa. pple. ^ 
equipped, armed. Obs, 

?AX4oo Morte Arlh. 722 Galyarde knyghtes Garneschit 
one the grene felde and graythelyche arayede. 2481 
Caxton Godfrey Iv. 96 Solymao had sente them in to the 
cyle ffor to garnysshe them Sc make them redy, 2535 
SrEW^RT Cron. Scot. 11 , 13 The Romanis than sic prattik 
had in weir, And aU tha war so garnist in thair geir. 2552 
Latimer Fruit/, Sernt. (2584) 318 b, When the Deuill com- ; 
meth, and findeth the heart of man not we.iponed nor gar- 
nished with the word of God. c^^So Sueustoue Elegies \ 
xxiii. 22 See, garnish'd for-the chase, the fraudful maid. j 
d'b. pass. To bs furnished 7 vith a retinue; 
to be attended or accompanied. Obs. 

C2477 Caxton Jasoit 31 b, The fayr Myrro cam than to 
mete with Jason garnisshed with a gracious maintene. 2494 
Fabyan Citron, v. cxvii. 02 He doubted how he was gar- 
nysshed of his meyneyall seruantis. 2602 Patericke tr. 
Gentillei 33 Whence commeth it that yet Princes are well 
attended on and garnished with flatterers. 

+ 3 . To dress, clothe, esp. in an elegant fashion. 
2529 More Cent/, agst, Trib. ni. Wks. 1220/1 It maketh 
vs gooe much more gay and glorious in sight, garnyshed in 
sylke. 2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 55 Ephestion. .repaired 
vnto him with garments to garnishe him like a king. 

4 :. To fit out with anything that adorns or beauti- 
fies; to decorate, ornament, or embellish (with, 
rarely t^)* A\so io garnish oui. Now some- 
wiiat rhetorical \ sometimes with allusion. to Matt. 
xii. 44. 

23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1277 pe gredirne & pe goblotes 
garnyst of syluer. a 1400-50 Alexander 1533 An abite. .pat 
was gamest full gay witli golden skirtis. 2490 Caxton Eney’ 
dos xxi. 76 The nauye . . whiche they haue garnyshed wyth 
fioures, and garlandes. 2494 Fabvan Chron, 1. iv. 10 Brute 
. .founde it [the land], .garny.sshed with many fayre Ryuers 
and Stremes, 2526 Tindale Matl. xii. 44 When he is come, 
he fyndelh the housse empty and swepte and garnisshed 
[Gr. Kexoa-MTjMfVof]. 1577 Harrison England ii. xili. (1877) 

I. 252 Curious peeces of work, wherewith to garnish nis 
building. ■ 2635 Swan Spec. M, iri. § 2 (1643) 48 As the 
outward heavens were garnished with Starres. <22704 T. 
Brown Persius' Sat. i. Prol., Wks. 1760 I. 51, I, who never 
..with Sir Courtly, roundelays Have made to garnish out 
new plays. 2820 Scott Ivanhoe iv. An under tunic of dark 
purple silk, garnished with furs. 2860 Maury Phys. Geog. 
Sea X. § 464 The coral islands, reefs, beds, and atolls with 
which the Pacific Ocean is studded and garnished. 2876 
Miss Braddon /. Haggard's Dan. II. 15 The kitchen was 
newly swept and'gamished. 

b. The pa. pple. sometimes occurs for: Furnished 
or fitted 7 viih (accessories'^. 

[P.irtly a Gallicism, garnir being used in the wider sen.se 
of Furnish v. ; but in Eng. there is now almost always a 
reference to appearance rather than to utility.] 

2663 Gerbier Counsel 04 Shutters . . garnished without 
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with battens. 1773 Cook's •xnd Voy. (2774) I. xiii. 275 The 
table was garnisned round with hot bread-fruit, and plan- 
tains, and a quantity of cocoa-nuts brought for drink. 2837 
Disraeli Veneiia 1. ii, Several small rooms, scantily gar- 
nished with ancient furniture. 2863 Geo. EliOt Roviola 
1, i, A pedlar’s basket, garnished .. with small woman's- 
ware, such as thread and pins. 

5 . To decorate (a dish) for the table. 

2693 Dryden yuvenoTs Sat, v. 118 With what Expense 
and Art, how richly drest ! Garnish'd with ’Sparagus, him- 
self a Feast. 2742 Cotnpl. Fam..Piece i. ii. 11 x Garnish 
with slic’d Orange and curl'd Bacon or Ham fry’d. 2796 
Mrs. Glassf. Cookery y. 52 Garnish the dish with lemon, 
and send it to table. F. Sheldon tr. Flaubert's 

Salamntho 4 Roasted antelopes, garnished with their horns. 

6. To adorn with any property or quality (chiefly 
reji. ax passP^. Obs. 

c 1450 Mirour Snluacioun 883’ Werkes vertuouse Be 
. whilk garnyst hire Hf this virgine gloriouse. c 2489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn xiv. 48 By the right grete vertue wherof he 
v’as garnysshed. 2532 Elyot Gov. 11. xxtx, Consailours 
garnisshed with lernyng and also experience. X577--87 
HolinshedCAwm. III. 2126/1 Let him finallie be garnished 
with the comelinesse of all vertuous conditions. 

t 7 . irans. Of trees: To cover (a wall, etc.). 
Also absol. Obs. 

2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Coitipl. Gard. I. 7 The Walls 
being Twelve Foot high or more, you must always let one 
Trec_ shoot up to garnish the Top, between two that shall 
garnish the Bottom. \Os\%.pour garnir le haut,entre dettx 
gui gamiront le bas.) Ibid. Gloss., To Garnish well, is said 
of Wall, or any pallisaded Trees, when they spread well, 
and cover the Wall or TrelHss on all sides. 17x2 J. Ja.mes 
tr. Le Blond's Gardening 43 The Palisades, or Trees on the 
Sides, coming to garnish and grow thicker, will in Time 
possess two Foot of a Side. 

8. slang. To fit with fetters. 

*755 in Johnson. 2893 in Farmer Slang. 

II. Law. To warn. (Cf. Sc. 7t/^r7rrV=wam.) 

9 . irans. a. Toservenoticeon (aperson), forthe 
purpose of attaching money belonging, to a debtor. 

Sir T. Smith Comntw. Eng. (1633) 236 TTie 
Sherines order in serving this writ is to goe . . to the land 
and there to garnish the partie by sticking up a sticke on 
his land. 2886 Pall Malt G. 23 Nov. 5 It will be a miracle 
if no one finds out who the trustee is; and a.s soon as his 
name Is known he will be garnished to a certainty. 

b. To serve (a person) with notice of certain 
payments to be made before he can be legally re- 
turned as an heir (abolished by 6 Geo. IV, c. 105). 

2585 Act 27 Eliz. c. 3 § 3 Scire facias shall he awarded 
. . to garnish the same Heir. 2706 Phillifs (cd. Kersey), 
To Garnish the Heir is to warn the Heir ; a Law-term. 

c. To summon (a person) as party to a litigation 
already in process between others. Cf. Garnish- 
ment 2 . 

Garnislied (ga-mi/t), ///. a. [f. Gaenish v. 
+ -ed'.] In senses of the vb. : •fPrfPEi'ed for 
defence (o 4 r.) ; adorned, decked, furnished. 

c 2440 Prowp. Part*. 288/2 Gariiyschyd, gamitus, 2526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1532) 299 Those two blessed rcfec- 
cyons . . whiche neyther was in delycate dysshes, nor vpon 
ony table garnysshed, but on the grounde. 2533 Bellenden 
Liv^ (1822) 265 [The Romans) campit thame, with garnist 
oistis, on ane high montane. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. I Pet, 8 That the3rr husbandes may be enticed by 
their goodly garnyshed maners. 2597 Morley Introd. Miis. 
262 A wel garnished garden of most sweele flowers. 

b. Her. Provided with appendages of different 
(specified) tincture. 

270S Hearne Collect, 12 Dec. (O, H. S.) I. 126 The Arms 
of the University of Oxon are A field Jupiter, a Book 
Expansed in Fesse, Luna, garnished, having seven Labels 
with Seales, Sol, & this Inscription. 2864 Boutell Her. 
Hist. Sf Pop. xxi. § 5 (ed. 3) 360 A book open ppr., gar- 
nished or. 2874 Papworth's Coats ^ Arms 948 Arg. a 
buglehorn garnished and stringed sa. 

Garnishee (gamijr)* Law. [f. Garnish v. II 
+ -EE.] One in whose hands money belonging to 
a debtor or defendant is attached at the suit of the 
creditor or plaintiff, 

.2627 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 373 If they were deliuered 
vpon other condition then the defendant alledgeth, the 
garnishee is at no mischiefe but the defendant. 2674 Blount 
Glossogr. (ed. 4), Garnishee, 2853 T. 1 . Wharton Pa, 
Digest 172 Quxre, how is the law when the jury find 
specific articles in the hands of the garnishee. 2890 Essex 
Chron, 17 Jan., His Honour found for .. the garnishee. 

b. altrib.f garnishee issue, order^proceedingSi 
stuninons. 

2882 Standard 4 Feb. 2/4 The case came berore Mr. 
Justice Watkin Williams, .ona •garnishee issue. 2881 Daily 
News 17 Jan. 3/6 The plaintitT.. had priority over the 
holders of the •garnishee orders. 2894 Times 13 Nov. 13/8 
This was an appeal from an order made, .in certain “gtar- 
nisliee proceedings. 2888 If'est Brilon ^ Comw. Advert. 
22 Mar. 7/2 A Garnishee Case. .A, J., grocer, was sued on a 
■•garnishee summons,, to show cause why he should not 
pay..;(;J 5 -. 

Hence G-arnishee* v,, to attach or arrest a debtor’s 
money in this way ; Gaxmishce'ment, the process 
of attaching or arresting (cf. Garnishment). 

2892 Daily News'-za July 7/1 Their salary was recently 
garnisheed by a person to whom they owed commission. 
2896 Columbus Disp. 15 Dec. 9 Employes who may 

have their wages garnisheed for debt have . . to show, .that 
they are being unjustly dealt with in the gamishcement. 

^ Garnisher iga’jniJbj). [i. Garnish v. + -er 1 .] 
1 . One who adorns or decorates. 

C251S Cocke LorelPs B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Sylke women, 
pursers, and gamj’sshcrs. . 2598 Sto^v Surv. x.xviii. (1603) 


247 Makers of haftes, and othenvise gamishers of Blades. 
2727 Bailey vol. II, Gamisher, he that adorns, sets off, See. 

2 . Laiu. One who attaches the money of a debtor 
in the hands of another person. 

2889 Times 29 Oct. 3/1 It was equally plain that the gar- 
nishee order did not make the garnisher a creditor of the 
garnishee. 

Garnishing (gaunxjlq), vll. sb. [f. Garnish v. 

- 1 - -INGI.] 

1 . The action of the verb, in various senses. 

2463 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 223 Item, ffor my 
masteris speris gyldynge and garneshinge .xx.d. 2497 
Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1^6)306 Bolte ropes forGarnyshying 
of the Ships sayles— xx. 2552 Robinson More's Utop. 11. 
(Arb.) 79 But the gallant garnishinge and the beauiifull 
settinge furth of it .. that he left to his posteritie. 2638 
F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 332 Leaving the simpUcitie 
of the ancients, beganne to spend themselves in garnishing 
of their works. 2(^2 Ray Creation (1714) 105 Architects 
..taking in Leaves and Flowers and Fruitage for the gar- 
nishing of their Work. 

. 2 . That which serves to decorate or furnish; 
also pi. 

a 2470 Txptoft Cxsar iv. (2530) 6 Garnyshynge and other 
taklyngs belongyng to the snyppis. 1547-64 Bauldwin 
Mor. Philos. ^Palfr.) 47 Wisdome, vertue, and vndcr- 
standing, are the garnishings of the soule. 2603 Philotus 
xxvii, With doubill Garnischings of gould And Craip aboue 
jour hair. 2669 Bunyan Holy Citie 160 As for the garnish- 
ing of these Foundations, it is. .twofold. 2796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery vili. 24s They make a fine garnishing, and give a 
dish a fine look. 2845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy vi. 52 
Tattered carpets and broken chairs ; — Such were the chief 
‘garnishings’. 2887 Stevenson Mem. d' Portraits v. 82 
He scorned all flowers together. They were but garnishings 
for ladies’ chimney-shelves, 
b. atirib. 


1559 Morw-ync Evonym. title-p., Balmes, Oyles, Perfumes, 
Garnyshing Waters. 2625 in Kymer Fcedera XVIII. 238 
Thirtie seaven course Rubies, fortie twoe small garnishing 
Perles. 2688 R. Holme Armoury iii, 396/2 A Pricking or 
Garnishing Aul, this is for to make holes to adorn and to 
garnish Sadie Skirts with Silk, Silver, or Gold thrid. 

Garnishiueiit (ga-mijment). [f. Garnish v. 
-f -MENT. Cf. MDu. garnissemeni, perh. from an 
unrecorded OFr. word.] 

1. Adornment, decoration. 

2550 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) II. xxix. 238 All manner 
of garnishments and apparel of silver and gold, such as 
altar-cloths, copes, &c. 2582 J. BEULHaddon's Answ.Osor. 
A ij b, Surely for the garnishment of phrase and style 
thereof I have no great regard. 2632 Earl of Cork Diary 
in Lismore Papers Sen i. (i886) III. 232 A garnishment of 
silver of gouldsmythes worck. 2782 Strype Eccl, Mem. I. 
ix. 91 Third persons, riff-raff and others, standing in the 
chambers for a garnishment. 28*4 Scott .S'/. Eonans x, The 
art of making the worse appear the better garnishment. 

2. Law. A legal notice or warning, either general, 
or for the special purpo.ses of (a) summoning a third 
party to appear in a suit, (3) attaching money in 
the hands of an heir or other person. 

2585 Act 87 Eliz. c. 3 § 3 If the Heir do not . . upon a 
Garnishment .. shew.. that the Executors have sufficient., 
to answer. . the same Debt, 2622 Bolton Stat. trel. 42 (Act 
7 Edvj. /I^^The Lieutenant of this land.. shall 1 ave power 
to remove the Exchequer . . by the garnishment of twentie 
and eight dayes. 2668 Haue Prf. to Rolle's Abridgm. 5 
Garnishment and Interpleder were large titles at Common 
Law, but now much out of use. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Garnishment, a Warning given to any for his Appearance, 
for the better clearing of the Cause, and informing of the 
Court. 2873 Kent's Comm. II. xl. 568 In which, by the 
process of garnishment, the rival claimant is brought into 
the .suit. 

Gariiishry (ga'inijri). nonce-wd. [f. Gar- 
nish sb. + -RY,J Garnishment, adornment, 

2835 Browning Paracelsus in. 62 Herdsmen, .whose eyes 
, . Saw in the stars mere gamishry of heaven. 2868 — Ring 
^ Bk. IV. 545 A meal all meat, .no gamishry. 

i* Ga^nxisoilf eh. Obs. Forms ; 4-6 garnison, 
-yson, 5 (? gernyson), garnisoun, -esoin. [a. 
OF, garnison (ONF. 7 uamison: see Warnibon) 
defence, provision, garrison (=Pr. g{it)amiso, 
It. guamhione, guarnigione, Sp. guarnicion), 
i, garnir to fit out, Garnish.] 

The word became obsolete in the i6th c., its place being 
taken by the synonymous Garrison. 

1. Defence ; means of defence. 

c 2386 Chaucer Melib. t 371 The gretteste and strongeste 
garnyson that a riche man may haue, as wel to kepen his 
persone as hise goodes. Is that he be biloued amonges hys 
subgeiz and with hise neighebores. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4204 
Thus lelousye hath enviroun Set ahoute his gamiioun With 
walles rounde, and diche depe. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
wjt/i Saynt Augustyn . . fy’ghtyng in deffence of trouthe of 
feythe and of garnyson of the chirche, surmounted allc the 
other doctours of the chirche. 24^ — Faytes of A- ni. x. 
187 A lorde sente a man of armes ioi the garnyson of .«om 
fortresse of his owne. 

2. Stores of victual for an army, a besieged 
place, etc. 

2482 Caxton Godfrey cxvili. 177 The pourc Cristen men 
that had not in theyr howscs garnyson sufilciant for jonge 
tyme they made them to voyde the toun. 1489 raytes 
of A. \. xii. 31 Deffensable necessarye-s and al ^ 

garnyson. ? <1x500 Barbour's Bruce xvii. 294 (cd. Hart 
2616; With gret garnisoun [Edin. //A, wamysone, Cam . 
MS. vamysing] of vittale. ^ 

3 . A body of men stationed in a fortress or other 

place for purposes of defence. , , 

f 2386 Chaucer Melib . r 61 Wc conseillc fat in thyn hqus 
thou sctie sufiiceant garnison so that they may as wel thy 
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body as thyn hous defende. 1489 Caxtos Faytes of A, ir. 
iii. 95 Hys garnysons shulde j'ssue out of the caslelles and 
townes. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 49 Have they of angels 
eny gamyson Ye god knoweth many a legion Att all tymes 
the>Tn to socoure. 1549 Compi. Scot. Ep. Ded. 5 He pat 
ane garnxson of tua thousand men vltht in the toune of 
sanct Quintyne. 1609 BiBLE(Douay) 1 Kings xiv. 12 And the 
men ot the garnison spake to Jonaihas and to his esquier. 

b. ? A stronghold or fortress occupied by armed 
forces. (Somewhat doubtful.) 

c 1430 Lvdc. Hen’s^ Shefe, <5- G. 123 in Pol. Rel. <5‘Z. Poems 
19 Wiih-owtyn werr. .wee may nat saue and kepe our Right, 
Cure garnesoins {v.r. garisouns] ne oure castellis olde. c 1500 
Melusine xxi. 128 Telle vs what nombre of men may yssue 
out of all your garnysons the Fortresses alwayeskept. ‘/xsso 
Barclay Salust's fugiirth xxxv. 46 On the other syde 
thinhabitauntes of the cowne and gamyson resysted manly. 

c. Ingamison = \xi garrison (see Garrison j//. 5). 
1583 T. Stocker Civ. JParres Loxve C. 11. 30 a, Seuen of 

the Wallon Ensignes, of the nine, whiche laie in Garnison 
at Maslright. 

t Garnison, V. Obs. rare. In 7 garnizon. [f. 
prec. sb.] trans. To garrison (a place). 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. IParres Ltnve C. r. 39 (margin), 
Count Mansfielde garnysoneth Antwerp. *656 Harrikcton 
Oceana (1658) 84 A Common-wealth' Established in her rise 
upon Fifty such Towers^ and so Garnizoned as are the 
Tribes of Oceana, conl.alning one hundred thousand Elders 
upon the Annuall List, and yet but an out-guard. 
Qarnissh(e, obs. form of Garnish v. 
Garniter, var. Garneter. Obs. 

Garniture (ga-jnitiui). [a. F. garniture (f. 
garnir pb.), which occurs in most of the senses of 
the Eng. word.] 

1 . Furniture, outfit, appurtenances. 

1532 Hervet Xenophons Hottsek, 11768)^ 38 Pannes, 
caudrons, and other garnitures of the kitchen. 1380 
Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tong s.v., La garniitire eCvn lict^ 
(fz'fte esPeCy on quetque ehosey the garniture or furniture of 
a bed, sword, or any other thing. 1854 Mrs. Ouphast 
lilagd. Hepburn III. 295 The table sparkles with silver 
cups and antique wealth of garniture. 1878 Schiller 
Technol, Diet. s.v.. Garniture of a boiler, all apparatuses 
which serve for tne safety of a boiler, all steam-pipes, 
stoking-tools, etc,). 

b. Trappings, harness (of horses, etc.), ? Obs. 
1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals i. ni. 77 The garniture of the 
Mules are but ordinary, 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxiv, A pal- 
frey, with a .side-saddle and all other garniture for a 
woman’s mounting. ^ 

2 . Ornament, trimming, etc., added to dress. 

1667 Drvden I faiden Queen v. i, A man of garniture and 

feather is above the dispensation of the sword. 1684 
J. L^cy Sir H, Buffoon n. it, My French garniture, a pox 
on 'em, Is not yet arrived from Paris. 1706 Phillips ed. 
Kersey), Garniturgy the trimming of a Suit \vith Ribbons, 
precious Stones, &c. as a Garniture of Diamonds. 1710 
Steele Tatter No. 116 ? 7 Stomachers, Caps^ Facings of 
my NVastcoat-Sleeves, and other Garnitures suitable to my 
Age and Quality. 1752 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vn. xcv. 
437 A garniture of saphirs, as buttons, sword^ star, watch, 
snuff-box, &c. 1840 Dickens C74fC.J‘/»<7/xxvili. A military 
surtoiK . . which had once been frogged and braided all 
over, but was now sadly shorn of its garniture, 1897 Globe 
x8 Feb. 6/3 At the wrists the sleeves .. are finished with a 
two-inch garniture of violets. 

3 . Ornament, embellishment generally. 

1685 Crowne Sir C, Nice iif, I bestow some garniture 
on plays, as a song or a prologue. 1713 Derham Phys.» 
T/teol. IV. xii. 214 The suitableness of Animals Clothing; 
and Garniture and Beauty thereof, a X716 South Sernt, 

1 1 1. 131 Where real Kindnesses are done, the circumstantial 
Garnitures of Love (as I may so axil them) may be dispensed 
with. X762 Fcwte Lyar i. Wks, 1799 I, 283 A man is 
natumJly permitted more om.iment and garniture to his 
conversation than they will allow in this latitude. xBxx 
Lamb Elia Ser. i, Mockery End, She happily missed all 
llrnt train of female garniture which passeth by the name of 
accomplishments. 1878 Morley Carlyle in Crit. Misc. 178 
No verbal garniture of a transcendental kind. 

b. Applied to natural objects (as trees, etc.) as 
ornaments of the landscape, 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth n. 80 This destroying of the 
outward garniture of the earth is but the first onset. X768 
Beattie Minstr. i. ix, The pomp of groves, and garniture 
of fields. 1809 W. Irving Kniekerb. (1861) 56 To theirright 
lay the sedgy point of Blackwell’s Island, drest in the fresh 
garniture of living green. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char, ii. 60*1 he pomp and garniture of God’s Creation— the 
green fields and the forest gUades. 

4 . Apparel, costume, dress. 

1827 PoLLOK Course T. vn, Gloomy garniture of pur- 
chased woe. 1853 Rank Grinnell Exp. xl (1856} 365, I 
have ne\ er before alluded to the garniture of my outer man. 
6 . Trimming or dressing of a dish. Also Jig. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Sturreon,\\. may be.. set 
out with a Marinade, or other Garniture- 17^1 Wesley 
jrkt. (1872) XUI. 393 This means nothing; it is mere 
garnilure of the dish. 1862 Goulburm Pert. Rel/g-. i. 1x873) 
5 If he has skilfully dressed arathersparedishofknowledge 
with the garniture of amusement. i688 Frith Autobio^. 
HI. 134 A huge boar’s lic.id, with the usual garniture, was 
placed upon the table. 

Qarnop, var, Gardkap. Obs. 

Garnsdorfite (Eri‘jn2d/7jf.'>it). [f. Gams- 
itor/in Saxonv, where it is found; named by Brooke 
and Miller in i S53.] A synonym of Pissoi’IIamte. 

1852 Brookk fc Miller Phitlipx' Min. 544 Gamvlorfite.. 
is found in .soft drops. j86t Bristow dots. Min. 149 
Garusderfite, a name for pissoph-ane. 

Gnmsoy ivioUC), v.-ir, Guernset, 
t Garnwin. Obs. rare. \Ol\. ^eani^xifixide, (. 
-mzvi Yarn + svittde » OHG. udxita (G. ivinde') 
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winding-wheel, fl windan to Wind ; cf. X)\i,garefi- 
ivinder^ G. garjtwinde{\J 3 i.garxv{nnc).^\z^. garn- 
vinda. The ME. form has the northern (Scandina- 
vian) Garn for^47m.] =next. 

C725 Corfnts Gloss. 1735, seamuuinde. a sooo 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 2x3^1 Conductum, searnwinde. 
14., Meir. Voc. Ibid. 628/x Game w'j'ne, Ixirgillunt. 

? X4. . Noxninale MS, (Halliw.) A par gamwyn, girgillttm. 

Garnwiudle, yarnwindle. Obs, exc. dial. 
Forms : 5 garnwyndil, garwyndyl(le, (-elle), 
-wyngyll, 6 gamwindell, 7, 9 garnwindles 
(-winnlea). Also 5 5am-, yer-. [f. Garn, Yarn 
■\--zuindel formed as instrumental noun to OE. 
windan to Wind ; cf. OE. zvittdel basket, G. zvindel 
swaddling-band, S\v. vindel whirl, spiral, ON. vin- 
dill wisp, vindla to wind. So Ger. garmvindel- 
(15th c.) beside -winded A rotatory appliance, on 
which a skein of yam is placed in order to be more 
easily wound into a ball. 

cs^o Promp. Parv. 188/1 Garwjmdylle iS. garwyndyl, 
or ^amwyndyl, P. garw\’ngyll), girgilltis. X483 Cath. 
Angl. 150/2 A Garwyndelle lA. A (rarne qweyile or A 
3arnwyndyl!e\ deuolutoriunt, gergillus. x674~9x Ray 
Collect. Words, Gloss. Northan. 141 GamAVindtes, harpe- 
done, Rhombus. 1878 Citntbld. Gloss., Garn ivinnels, a 
wooden cross from which yarn is wound off. 

2. Comb.y as gartrwindle-bladeSy -stocks. 

14 . . Nom. in Wr.-Wuleker 695/35 Hoc iurgillum (printed 
nirgiliuvt], a par garnwj’ndil-blades. 1576 Richmond. 
Witts (Surtees) 260 Aspinning whele..ij gamwindell stocks. 

II Garooknlt, garrooka. (See quots.) 

1855 OciLViE Suppl., Garooknk, a vessel met with in the 
Persian Gulf . . In length it varies from 50 to too feet, and 
is remarkable for the keel being only one-third the length of 
the boat. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wotd.bk., Garrooka, a 
fishing-craft of the Gulf of Persia. Also in mod. Diets. 

Garotte : see Garrotte. 
tGarOTlS,a. Obs. rare—^, [f. Garum 

-k-oua.] Of or resembling Garum. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. in. iv. 114 A different and 
offensive odour, proceeding partly from it’s food, that being 
especially fish, whereof this humor may be a garous e.vcretion 
or a raucide [xiV] and olidous separation. 

Qaroua(s)e, obs. form of Carouse. 

Gar-pike (ga*jpai:k). [formed after Garfish : 
see Pike.] ss Garfish. 

1776 Pennant III. 283 Garpike.. this fish, which is 
found in many places, is known by the name of the Sea- 
Keedle, 1849 Zoologist VII. 2395 The gar-pike of the western 
rivers. x866 Owen Anat. Vertebrates I. iv, 275 The Tench, 
the Garpike, and the common Eel. 1883 HarpeVs Mag. 
Mar. 515/2 The gar-pike of Western lakes. 

aitrib. 1872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. ix. 185 
Savage fishes, of the garpike type. 

t Garquinoe. Obs. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. {1790’' 8t He res- 
cciwyth . . all manner of spyces to make confections, gar- 
quinces, plaates, sedes, and all other spycery nedefull. 
Garr, obs. form of Gab sb, and v, 

Garran : see Gabron, 

Garrat, obs. form of Garret, 

Qarrawse, obs. form of Carouse. 

1617 F. Moryson llin. iii. 152 Gentlemen gatrawse onely 
in Wine. 

t Garray, Sc. and north, Ohs, Also 7 garry. 

[? f, OF. gnetTei’Cr to make war, to harr>’ : see 
Werreyei^.] a. ? Armed force, b. Commotion, 
disturbance, noise, row. 

c 1450 Henryson Pari. Beistis 270 As thay wer carpand in 
this cai<? with knakis And all the court in garr>’, and in gam. I 
CX460 Townelcy Myst. vHi. 377 Full soyn he will shape vs 
to 5>heynd, And after vs send his garray. xiii. 564 He 1 

made all the garray. « iSoo Peebles to Play ii. in Wks. 
fas, I (1786) TOO For reiling thair micht na man rest. For 

f array and for glew, x6o6 N. Riding Rec. (1884) 1. 50 
OP making on two sevenxll Saboaih dales in Tune last 
drinkinges and garries whereby above the number of c*** 
persons were assembled together with pipes and drummes 
and dancing all the time of Divine Service. 1725 in Old 
Leeds h868) 70 Therefore none were to attend ‘any such 
garra\*s or mcrr>* nights *. 

t Garre, sb. Obs. [Cf. Garget, Gargie.] 

1678 PniLurs, Garre, a kind of disease incident to Hogs. 

t Garre, Zt. Obs. [Echoic, but suggested by 
L. gafrTre; ME. had also barren, ^eot ren, OE. 
gcorran, of imitative origin (sec Yahue z^.); cf. 

hILG., MHG. of similar meaning.] 

inir. To growl, snarl ; to chatter, chide ; to chirp, 
twitter. Hence Ga*rriiig vhl. sb. and fpl. a. 

1382 Wyclif 3 yohn xo, I shal moneste his werkes, whiche 
he doith, garringe, or chidinge (L. garriensl In to us. 1387 
Trf.visa Higdtn (Rolls) II. 159 And som vseh straungc 
wlafferj’nge, chiterirngc, hartyrngc, and garrynge (I... garri- 
tus\ CTishajiing. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 95 Augurreris we c.-i11e 
boo pal tentun to *^e garring 8: fliyng of bn'ddus. 1587 hL 
Grove PelopsSf /////». (18781 106 The foole . , M.ay sing and 
garre as doth the birde against a shower of mine. 

Garre, obs. form of Gar. 

Garret (gx-ret), jA' Forms; 4 garlte, -yto, 

5 -ytto, 5-fi carott(o, (5 gnret, gorrot), 6 gar- 
Tolto, gar r)lt, 6-8 garrat, 6- garret, [.a. OF, 
garite,gnerite, w.-ilch-lowcr {xdxAX' . gitirile watch- 
tower, scnlr)'-box, refuge) ^Sp.^iTr/’/rt (?from Fr.), 
I'K* fttarita ; of Teut. origin, connected with OF. 
gxtarir, svatir, to prcscr^’c, guard, cure (mod.F. 
gxHrir to cure), ad. Tcut. ^zvarjan to defend, pro- 


tect ; the precise formation of the sb. has not been 
satisfactorily explained.] 

1 1 . A turret projecting from the top of a tower 
or from the parapet of a fortification ; a watch- 
tower. Ohs. 

X3.. Sir Beues (A.)^i6s8 He be-held forber a IlteTo a 
chaunber vnder a garite. 1340 Hami-ole Pr. Cwxr. 9101 
pe gareltes oboven b« yhates br^’ght Of fe cete of heven, 
I lyken bus rj’ght, Tylle b® garettes of a cel^ of gold. 
7/XX400 Morie Arth. 562 There salle appone Godardea 
gareite be rerede. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 88 She putte 
her in a garet to .see the Kinge Josue passe. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres iv. iv. 112 Garrits and watch houses, where 
the.. Sentinels are to be placed. 

2 . A room on the uppermost floor of a houfc; 
an apartment formed either partially or wholly 
within the roof, an attic. From cellar to garret, 
from garret to kitchen^ etc. : over the whole house. 

X483 Caxton Cato H vb, What shold auaylle .. a garette 
ful ot whele or a celer ful of wyn. 1577 B. Gooce Herts- 
bach's Husb. i. (1586) 43 In coimtreys that are ver>* weiieand 
watrishe, it is better to make them (corn lofts] in Garrettes 
as hie as may be. x62S Bacon A/o/hth. xrii.'Wks. 1850 
VII. 180 My Lord St. Alban said that wise Nature did 
never put her precious jewels into a garret four stories high : 
and therefore that exceeding tall men had ever \-ep* empty 
heads. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851)368 This is not for 
an unbutton’d fellow to discuss in the Garret, at his tressle. 
X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 262 Two Stories high, besides 
Cellars and Garrats. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull iv. rili, 
John Bull, .ran upstairs and downstairs, from the kitchen to 
the garrets, and from the garrets to the kitchen. 171^ Lady 
AI. W. Montagu Let. to W, Montagu 24 Sept., If it were 
possible to restore liberty to your country’., by reducing 
yourself to a garret, I should be pleased to share so glorious 
a poverty with you. X78X Gibbon Decl. 4 F. HI. 219 The 
. .lodging-house, where the poet Codrus, and his wife, were 
permitted to hire a wrelchea garret immediately under the 
tiles. X82B Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1. 231 The news of his 
arrival circulated from the cellar to the garret. 1B49 Mrs, 
Carlvlf. Lett, II. 80, 1 was through all our house yesierd.'iy, 
from garret to kitchen. X874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) II. i. II His (Johnson’s] hai>piest effort is a disserta- 
tion upon the advantage of living in garrets. 
fig. x8x2 H. & J. Smith Horace in Lend. 132 We’ll talk 
of our gambols. .Till Pheebus looks out of his garret. 

3 . slang, a. The head ; esp, in phrases to be 
wrong in ones garret, to have one's garret ;/«• 
fimtishcd, etc. b. (See quot. 1812.) 

X796 Grose's Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Garret, or UPfer Story, 
the head. His garret, or upper story, is empty, or un- 
furnished ; i.e. he has no brains, he Is n fool. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Diet., Garret, the fob-pocket. 1840 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Bagman's Dog, What’s called the claret Flew 
over the garret. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, s. v., To be wrong tn 
yen's Gatreis, to be wanting in intellect, or suffering Irooi 
temporary' delirium. 

4 . attrib. and Comh.y as garret-poverty ^ 

-stairs, -story y -windozo ; garret-high adj. ; gantt* 
wise adv.; gnrret-lock (see qnot.) ; garret-master, 
a cabinet-maker, lock-smith, etc. who works on his 
own account, selling his manufacture to the dealers 
direct (cf. Chamrer-siaster). 

1684 Dryden Prol. to Disappointment 46 He hjrcs some 
lonely room, love's fruits to gather, And *garTel-high rebels 
against his father. 2848-52 Dici.Archit., *Curreidcck,\tA 
term applied to locks of the most inferior description, 
because they are made by men of small means who live and 
work in garrets. x86i AIayhew Land, Labozir II. 3^0 * 
In the shoe trade .. they are called ‘chamber-masters , in 
‘the cabinet-trade’ they are termed ‘ *gajTel-inasters . 
Ibid. III. 223/2 The garret-masters are a class of smalt 
‘trade-working masters’, supplying both capital and 
labour. 1894 tVesfrn. Gaz. 6 June 2/3 Complaints made 
by the local Locksmiths' Trades Union, as to tl.e sub- 
letting of Navy contracts to garret-masters not under 
factory’ inspection, zy., Addit. to Pole (1776) I. xi/,Again 
my *garret poverty is shown By’ the mean cov ring ot 
this Portland stone. 1671 J. Davies Sibylts i. 'iii. *3 
There may be .some brain which bath *garret-room to re- 
ceive it 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxiv, It was a hare parret- 
room. 1859 W, Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 69 My aunt 
came hastily up the *garret-slairs. x8o6 Forsyth Deautus 
Scotl, IV. X Most of them have now what the country- 
people call a lofi; i.e. a *garret-5tory. 261X <^otcr-, 
Lt.came, a “garret window, or window in the roofe of® 
house, etc. x886 Willis & Clark Candridge II. 53* 
rooms on the second floor are still arranged *garrct-wise. 

t Garret, 2 

1626 Bacon .S“.i 7 ?vt § 352 The Experiment of Wood tb/t 
Shincth in the Darke.. The Colour of the Shining part, by 
Day-light, is in some Peeces White, in some Peeces inclming 
to Red ; Which in the Countrey they call the While and 
Red Garret, 

Garret (gro-ret), Build. [Of uncertain ori- 
gin; cf. Gallet «/.] trans. To insert small pieces 

of stone in the joints of (coarse masonry')* Hence 
GaTToting vbl, sb. (see quots. 1845 and 1893). 

x^S Parker Gloss. Arekit. (cd. 4), Garretling, small 
splinters of stone, inserted in the joints of course m.'i'cnry , 
they arc stuck in after the work is built, '-li- 
very frequently garretted. EeclesiologiUSi. 

old way of * garreting ’ flint-work, that is, of inserting >ma 
flint-.shivers in the mormrof the joints. s8q3 Surrey Otes * 
Carreting, a species of pointing of .stonework svitli sma 
chips of Slone in the joints. 

Garroted (irJu'rL-trtl),///. a. Also 6 gatyted. 
7-8 garrotted, [f. GARliin' sb.^ -f -ED -.] 

1 . Provided with * garrets * (see Garukt sb. 1). 

*53* Surv. Tenver Lend, in Bayley ///xA 'Ttnner i. (iSri; 
App. p. ix, 'The whicheforsaide wall p’teof it to l»cv^t)ue. 
gary’ted, coped, lowpcd, .and also crestyde. sCot CArrw 
Cornwall 121 a. An uneasic landing place for l>o.al»..fcnc<u 
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with a garretted wall, c 1630 Risdon Snrv. Devon § 192 j 
1 1810) ao2 A castle they have, garreied with turrets at every 
corner. J67S Ocilby Brit. 55 East and West Looe . . to- 
wards the Sea are fenc'd with a Garreied Wall. ^797 
Maton West. Count. Eng. I. 262 A circular garretted wall, 
inclosing some traces of buildings. 

2 . Lodged in a garret, rare—^. 

1837 WoRDSW. Somt. * They ivho have seen the noble 
Romaics scom\ Laying down his head, When the blank 
day is over, garreted, In his ancestral^palace. 

Garreteer (gceTetl^u). Also (7 ?garretteir, 

? gaTitier),8-9 gaxretteer, [f.GAivRETJ^.i- + -eeu.] 
One who lives in a garret; esp. an impecunious 
author or literary hack. 

[1650, 1653: Examples of these dates are prob. mis- 
prints; see Gazetteer i.] 1720 Bentley Let, 31 Dec. 

Wks. 1836-8 III. 538 Let other scribblers and garreteers 
take some caution from his e.vample. 1739 P. Whitehead 
Manners 15 Down, dowm, ye hungry Garreiteers, descend. 
1824 Blackvo. Mag. XV. 325 If they be not garreiteers, 
living out of the world, and never seeing a newspaper. 1887 
Miss Betham-Edwards Next 0/ Kin II. xviii. 248 The 
editorial ‘I am very sorry’ — how many garreteers has it 
driven to suicide? 

attrib. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribhleomanta 149 Sir 
Southey, now chang’d from his garretteer state. To write 
silly odes, and palaver the great. 

Garrhial, var. Gavial. 

i'Garrise, Ohs, rare—^, [? back-formation 
from Garrison.] irans. To station as a garrison. 
(Cf. Garrison v. 5.) 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. hi. ii. 287 Your Lordship is 
to assemble your forces together .. and because they lye 
dispersed, for the more expeditions sake, to take them in 
your way We'stward, as they are garrised. 

Garrison (gfe'rissn), .f A Forms ; 3, 5-8 gari- 
son, 3, 6 garyson(e, 4 garis(ao)un, gareisoiin, 
geryzoun, 4-5 garysoun, 4-7 garisoun(e, (5 
garson(e, 6-7 Sc. garesone, -oun, 7 guarison), 
5-6 garryson, (6 garrisoun), 6- garrison, [a. 
OF. gar/son, gareison^ giicrison (ONF. warison 
Warison), defence, safety, provision, store, f. gariv^ 
guerir^ to defend, preserve, furnish, ad. OHG. 
warjan to defend ( = OE. wiriati Wear 

Senses i and 2 agree with the uses of the French word. 
The further development is app. due to confusion with F. 
garrison Garnison, which had the same meanings of * de- 
fence* and * supplies as well as that of ‘ garrison There 
is not sufficient evidence to show that the last was ever a 
common sense ^ of F, garisonl Godefroy gives only one 
quotation for it. It seems probable that the specially 
English sense of ‘fortress', ‘stronghold* (see 3), led to the 
identification of the two words ana to the final adoption of 
* garrison ‘ in place of ‘ garnison *.] ' 

1 , Store, treasure ; donation, gift. Ohs, 

1297 R. Glooc. (Rolls) 8461 pe king of Camele made pays 
& an amirail al so & 3eue horn gret garison horn non harm 
to do. ^ 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 1837 He nay pat he nolde 
neghe in no Avyse Nauber golde ne garysoun. <1x400-50 
A lexander 1074 Geuys him garsons of gold & of gud stanes. 
e 1450 St, Cuthberi^ (Surtees) 6835 Of pir kyngs and pair 
gaiysouns, What pal gaf, landes and touns. 

4 2 . Defence, protection ; deliverance, safety ; 
means of defence. Ohs, 

<’1320 Cast. Love 870 God. .nom flesch and blood of hire, 
to bringe His folk out of prisoun : pat was vre garysoun. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 3248, I can nat seen how ihow mayst go 
Other weyes to garisoun. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Cor, 5 It is noweake and feble thing, but a thing of 
Gods ovvne doyng, muche more mightis and effectuall, than 
is any mans power and garrisons. 1561 T, Norton Calvin's 
Inst. I. 46 He hath an innumerable gard to whome he hath 
geuen in charge to trauaile for our safetie, and that so long 
as we be compassed with the garrison and support of them 
. .we be without al reach of hurt. 

3 . t a. A fortress or stronghold {pbs.'). b. (from 
sense 4) A place in which troops are quartered for 
defensive or other military purjDOses; a gaixison- 
to^vn. 

r 2430 Lydo. Hors,SheJ>e, G.tRoxb.) 21 With oule werre 
. . We may not saue ne kepe our right Our garisouns [v.r. 
garnesoins] ner castellis olde. <7x440 Projtip. Parv. i88/e 
G arsone, stronge place {H. garyzonc, or garzone, strong 
holde), Golagros 4* Gaw. 1144 Quhen 

that Gawyue.. Wes cummyn to the costel .. Gromys of 
that garisoune maid gamyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 150/1 A 
Garison, mnnicipiuvi. 1494 FABYAN(r/<r<j«. an. 1454 ^533) 
200 a/2, Lord Talbot . . in defendynge of the kynge’s Gary- 
sons, was beset with Frensh men at a place named Cas- 
tyllyon. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 280 The toune of New 
Casiell upon Tyne, and in all other garrisons on the marches 
of Scotlande. 1654 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 314 Went by 
Newark-on-Trent, a brave town and garrison. X743 Capt. 
WooDROOFEin Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. 11. xx. 88 With direc- 
tions to look for a proper place to build a garrison. 2759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. (1817) I. ii. 372 He .. with his o%vn 
soldiers invested Werk Castle, a garrison of the EnglLh. 
2799 Med. yrnl. I. 462, I would propose that a ship of the 
line . .be employed as a lazaretto . . and stationed . . opposite 
the garrison. 

4 . fa. A body or troop of persons {pbs.'). b. A 
body of soldiers stationed ia a fortress or other 
place for purposes of defence, etc. 

In sense b the word has taken the place of the older 
Garnison. 

a. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 35 Jonet the weido on 
ane bussome rydand Off wichiss with ane winder won- 
dious] garesoun. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 253 b, 
After this sentence all the garyson of the knyghtesand tur- 
mentours gathered aboute Tiytn. <i 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk.M, Aurel. (1536) D iiij, If I leade gariy’sons of menneof 
armes. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 150 The nobillis all 
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in ane greit garesone, For the most part passit out of the 
toun. 

b. 2542 Udall Erasm. Apopk. 161 b, When certain 
persones moued hym and would haue had hym to kepe the 
citees with garysons. . he saied [etc.]. 2587 Holinshed Scot. 
Chron. 237/t He made the castle stronger, in which he 
placed a valiant garrison. 1639 Dk. HA>!tLTON in H, 
Papers (Camden) 72 If att the same tyme the garLsounes 
att Beruick and Carlyll mad inroods into the Countrie. 
1725 De Fob Voy. round World (1840) 280 Strong forts 
erected.. and strong garrisons maintained in them. 2801 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. {1837) I. 347 The garrison 
could not remain in that fort opposed to the hre of a man 
of war. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 222 He., 
gave orders that the forts demanded should be opened to 
British garrisons. 2874 Green Short Hist. i. § 2. 25 The 
bulk of the garrison . .lay cantoned along the Roman wall. 

*548 Ld. So-merset Epist, Scots Cj, Hauyng the 
sea for wall, the mutuall loue for garrison, and God for 
defence. 25^ Drayton Heroic. Ep.^ Black Prince to 
C'tess Salisbury 226 Thy virtuous thoughts .. Like carefull 
skouts, passe vp and down thy breast . .Whilst al the blessed 
garison do sleepe. 264} Milton Divorce (ed. 2) To Pari. 
Eng., To inslave the dignity of man, to put a garrison upon 
his neck of empty and overdignifi'd precepts. 2754 Cowper 
Ep. to R. Lloyd 18 A fierce banditti. .That, .daily threaten 
to drive thence My little garrison of sense- 

t C. PlacCy tenon of garrison : a garrison-town. 
1592 Shaks. 2 Hen. Pv, v. iv. 168 Onely reseru'd, you 
claime no interest In any of our Townes of Garrison. 2592 
Nashe P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 79 If he haue beene 
ouer, and visited a towne of Garrison, a 2623 Overbury 
A Wife (1638) 208 He learnt his trade in a Towne of 
Garison neere famlsh’t. 1649 J. Taylor (Water P.) JPan- 
dering to see the West Civ, For at all places of Garison, 
there is very strict examinations of persons. 

6 . Phrases. In garrison [P‘« en garnison"] ; 
doing duty as a garrison or as one of a garrison, 
{To go or be senf) into garrison', to do garrison 
duty. To keep garrison : to maintain a force of 
armed men in a fortified place ; to be * in gar- 
rison *. 

C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn Hi. 200 Whan the souldyours, 
that Subyon had lefte there in garryson, herdc [etc.). *54® 
Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 30 AH the souldters whiche the 
duke of Orleance had left there in garrison to defend the 
bridge. ^2550 Deb, beiw, Somer 4* Wynt. 39 in Hazl. 

P. P. 111. 35 They haue no wyll to labour, m felde nor 
in garysone. 2596 Spenser ^/<x/^ Irel. Wks. (Globe) 652/1 
The Earl of Tyrone is nowe accoumpted the strongest ; 
upon him would I lay 8000 men in garrison. 2607 Dekker 
Northw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 ^ My husband is in garri- 

son i' the Low- Countries. 2707 Lend, Gaz. No. 4317/2 
Part of their Troops.. are to remain in Garison there; the 
rest are to go into Garison at blaotua. 27x9 De Fob 
Crusoe It. XV, His soldiers keep garrison. 2730 A. Gordon 
Maffeis Amphith. 276 The Circus.. in which a certain 
Count kept garrison forhisown Security. 2769 Robertson 
Chas. V, VI. vt. 90 Those in garrison at Goletta threatened 
to give up that important fortress. 2802 C. James Milit, 
Diet. S.V., 'The elite or flower of the Janissaries of Con- 
stantinople is frequently sent into garrison on the frontiers 
of Turkey. 

6. attrib, and Comb., as garrison-artillery, -bat* 
talion, ■‘guard, -gnn, •{•man, -preaching, -soldier', 
garrison-carriage (see quot.); garrison-hack 
slang, a. woman who flirts indiscriminately with the 
officers of a garrison (Farmer) ; garrison-hold, 
possession or occupation by means of a garrison ; 
garrison-town, a fortified town in which a garrison 
is stationed ; so garrison-house. 

2872-6 V0YLE& Stevenson D/cA (ed. p, ^Garrison 

Artillery. 2809 Char, in Ann. Reg. 737/2 (He) was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major in the sixth *Garrison>Battaiion 
then in Ireland, 1872-6 Vovle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. 
(ed. 3) s.v. Carriages, *Garrison Carriages, carriages con- 
structed for such guns and howitzers as are not intended 
for transport, and which are generally placed on the ram- 
parts of a fortress {eic.l, x8w Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. 
Tracts 206/2 No person under the dignity of a chief 
Raj.ah has, .the honour of being saluted by the “garrison 
guard. 1876 Jas. Grant One 0/ the 600 i. 8 I'he “garrison 
hacks, or. pass! belles, whose names and flirtations are 
standing jokes. Athenxum 8 Feb. 176/1 Tlie heroine 

is a ‘ garrison-hack’. x888 W. Cory LetL ^ /rnls. (1897) 
529 We are in danger if we rela.x our “garrison-hold of the 
adjacent island. 2677 W, Hubbard Narrative 11. 80 Yet 
were they able to surprize but one*gairison house. 2586 
Leyccster Corr. f^mden) 60 The poor “garrison-men., 
suffer.. the greatest roiserie. 2855 Motley Dutch Rep. 
(i86i> 1. 226 Without undervaluing the influence.. of the 
“garrison preaching of the German military chaplains in 
the Netherlands. 1617 Morvson Ilitu 1. 21 The Duke 
was at great charge m keeping “Garison Souldiers at 
Dresden. 2665 Manley Grotius* Law C. Warres 443 
The rest of the Foitlfications upon that Coast, the Garrison 
Souldiers that were therein, when they fled, did overthrow 
and destroy. 2648 Art. Peace ix. in Milton's Whs. (1847) 
251/x The disposal of the forts castles, “garrison-towns. 
a 2656 Bp. Hall Rent. Wks. (26^) 35 The Nights in those 
Guarison Towns .. brought me .. weakness. 2796 Morse 
Avier. Geog. II. 346 Astrong garrison town. 

Garrison (g?e*ris3nj, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. To furnish with a garrison, to place 
troops in (a fortress, town, etc.) for defensive pur- 
poses. 

1569 Stocker tr. Died. Sic. iii. v, After he had garrisonned 
Syctone. 2665 Manlev Grotius' Low C. Warres 634 They 
Garrison'd Viseo. 2786 W. Thomson Watsons Philip III 
(1839) 261 Garrisoning and fortifying such of tlie towns 
he had taken, as were most important for their situation 
and strength. . 2840 ThirlwaLL Greece VIL 315 He., 
fortified the citadel and garrisoned the port. 2895 Scot. 
Antiq. X. 77 In the 'Forty-five, Burleigh Castle., was 
garrisoned for King George. 


Jig. a 1856 H. Miller Paper on Cur. Suite Fossils 
(1874) 348 Is hone a thing rather strongly garrisoned by 
vitality, than itself vital? 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vii. 
liv, His soul was garrisoned against presentiments and fears. 

fb. ‘To secure by fortresses’ (J.) ; to protect 
with a garrison. Obs. 

2693 G. Stepney in Dryden's Juvenal Sat. viii. (1697) 
194 'Ihose Forces join Which Garrison the Conquests near 
the Rhine. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 372 
We have been .. fortifying and garrisoning ourselves at 
home. 

c. itiir. To establish a garrison or military 
post. Obs. rare~^, 

2726 Cavallier Mem. m. 163 He garrison’d in several 
Places, that he might be the more ready to disturb and 
deprive us of all Means of getting Provisions. 

2. Of troops : To occupy as a garrison. 

2645 Ld. Digby in Ludlow's Mem. (1699) l^h 381 Let 
them, .enquire before they put in, lest by any accident the 
Enemy should have Garisoned those Places before we 
come thither. 2673 Ray Jottm. Loiu C. 23 No great Town, 
but well fortified and enlrenchl, garrison’d by three Com- 
panies of Foot.^ 2838 Thiblwall Greece IV, 363 The 
other^ towns, which w'ere garrisoned by the Greek mer- 
cenaries, refused to receive him. . 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. xvii. 99 The fort was stormed. The soldiers who 
had garrisoned it fled in confusion to the city. 

traits/, and Jig. 2646 J. Hall Poems, The Call 6 Tie 
keep off harms, If thou’l be pleas'd to garrison mine arms. 
1647 Cowley Misir. Ixvii, Since thou took’st it [my Heart] 
by Assault from Me, 'Tis Garison’d so strong with Thoughts 
of Thee, axjix Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 201 
O Make my Heart thy Care. . No Rebels then will garrison 
my Breast. 2832 G. Downes Z-e//. Cont. Countries I. 439 
The convent, although spacious, is garrisoned by only 
seven monks. 


3 . To put ‘ in garrison ’ or on garrison-duty ; to 
station as a garrison. Also fig. 

2596 Spenser State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 651/2, I would 
wish the chief power of the armyc to be garrisoned in one 
countrey that is strongest. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. World n. 
vii. § 4. 347 Hippos or Hippton, a Cltie so called of a Colonie 
of Horsemen, there garrisond by Herod. 2672 Milton 
Samson 1497 Garrisoned round about him like a camp Of 
faithful souldiery. 1892 Daily Nexvs 30 Dec. 6/3 He was 
garrisoned .. in the highest of the French forts on the 
Savoy Alps. 

Hence Qa-rrisoned {town), furnished with or 
defended by a garrison ; also = garHsoit {town) ; 
Ga-rrisoning vbl. sb. and ppl, a. Also Ga'rri- 
soner, a garrison-soldier. 

2658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 121 Much less let him 
marvel to And Baths in garrisoned Towns. s68i Nevilb 
Plato Redxv. 241 The Second great Prerogative the King 
enjoys, Is the sole Disposal and Ordering of the Militia., 
Garrisoning and Fortifying places [etc.]. 2693 W. Freke 
Art of Warx\y. 278 Military Discipline is as necessary for 
Your Garrisoners m their Sallies, as Your Field Souldiers 
in their March. 1797 Burke Wks. VIII. 374 

A garrisoned sea-town. 2879 Barinc-Gould Germany I. 
393 The garrisoning army , . consisted of 10,107 officers, 
353,102 men. 2884 Manch. Exam. 27 Sept, s/^ A specially 
recruited Indian army. . for the garrisoning of Egypt, 1894 
Atiunseum 29 Dec. 886/2 The Chouans attacked Teilleul, 
a garrisoned town. 

+ Garriso’niaii, Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gar- 
RJSON -f- -(i)AN,] One who lives in a foit or 
garrison-toss n. 

*773 Mrs. Grant Lett./r. Mount. (1809) I. xxii. 272 All 
the spirit that diverted you in my description of our gar- 
risonians, is evaporated. 2786 Ibid, (2809)11. xxiii. 128. 

Garrisonian (gseris^u'nian), a. and sb!^ [f. 
the proper name Garrison + -(i)an.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to W, L. Garrison, a leader in the 
American anti-slavery agitation. B. sb. A fol- 
lower or supporter of Garrison ; an abolitionist. 

2863 W. Phillips Speeches vi. iii Garrisonian anlislavery 
movement. 2890 C. Martyn W. Phillips 160 The Church 
..had accused the Garrisonians of infidelity. 2892 Nation 
(N. Y.) 30 June 490/2 The Garrisonian abolitionists. 

So GaTrisonism, the anti-slavery principles of 
Garrison ; abolitionism. 

2848 Lowell Lett, (1894) I. 125 Theodore Parker's letter 
..is full of Garrisonl.sm from one end to the other. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVIl. 98 The w’ires of Calhounism and 
Garrisonism were joined and the war began. 

t Ga'rrisonize, z'* Obs.iare^^, [f. Garrison 
sb. + -IZE.] irans. To furnish with a gaixisdn. 

2657 Earl Monmouth tr. Paruta's Pol, Discourses 176 
Not being able to garrisonise or furnish so many F’ortresses 
with things necessary. 

t GaTrisonment. Ohs. rare-^. ? = Garki- 
SON sb. 4. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 44 Set some garlsonment 
before the gale of thy Tabernacle, to oppugne the dis- 
possessors of thy Tabernacle. 


rarrit, obs. form of Garret. 

Garritotir. Ohs. ^Sc. Also d garaitoxir, 
ritour. [f. OF. garite Garret -f ‘<ntr -or.j 
e who occupies a ‘ garret ’ or watch-tower , 
k’atchman on a tower or wall. 

,02 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. Iv, Than o" 

Itour I considder, Proclamand loud that di -.alheid 
dder. 2560 Rolland Crt. l^cnusu./J? On 
; gretest Garaitour Dame Chaisiilie, in nej^er 
7?- irardr. fiSisl 30* And in the nedder 


toure. 

Garron’, garran 
garran, (6 garrant, 0-7 


(gffi-rsn). Forms : 6-9 
garon, 7 guarrent, gar- 
il-2 
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GABSTON. 


roon(e, 7, 9 garrone, 7-8 gerran, 8-9 girran), 
6 - garron. [a. Gael, gearran, Irish gearran.'] A 
small and inferinr kind of horse bred and used 
chiefly in Ireland and Scotland. 

1540 Si. Papers Hen. Vl/f, III, That the saide ! 
Fergananym shall pay yerely to our Soverayne Lorde the 
Kyng for every horse, mare, garranl, kowe, oxe, and bull .. 
4,(i Irishe. 1586 J. Hooker Chron. Iret. in Holimhed II. 
156^2 His cariage horsses (which they terme garons) waxed 
faint. 1601 Hollakd Pliny I. 466 Horses, Mules and such 
la}^nng garrons. 1633 Stafford Peu. Hib. (1821) ii. 39 , 
Three thousand Mares and Gerrans. Pol. Anat. \ 

(169041 ilieFootmanship. .is..almost quite lost, .every man ; 

now Keeping a small Garran to ride on. 1735-6 Carte Or- ; 
monde\. 405 Men. .whose horses were most of them no better 
than garrons. 1792 A. Youkc Trnv. France ric^y I thought 
..that the Irish garrans had no rivals on the globe. 1846 , 
McCulloch Acc.Brit. Empire (1854) 299 Neither carts | 

nor any other sort of carriage could be used, the whole inter- i 
course of the country being carried on by means of Highland 
ponies or garrons. 1891 R. Kipling Eight that /ailed ii, 
The seediest, weediest Egyptian garron offered for sale in 
Cairo or Alexandria. 

attrib. x68i Dineley ynil. Tourirel. in Trans. Kilkenny 
Archxol. See. Ser. 11. I. 175 The guarrent horses many j 
going without shoos. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 85 That 
province [Bretagne] is infested in every stable with a pack 
of garran poney stallions, sufficient to perpetuate the 
miserable breed that is eveiy where seen. 1865 Carlvlf. 
Fredk. C/. xiii. xiii. V. 127 Thick-soled peasants .. mount 
your garron plough-horses. 

Hence Ga*rronlyr7.,resemblingthe|rarTon (breed). 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 58 Our ugly, 
crooked, garronly Breed. 

Garron - (gwran). Also 6 Sc. garrown, gar- 
rone, garoun, 7 Sc. garroun. [?a. ONF. "^garron 
— O^.jarroii branch of a tree.] 

+ 1. Sc. ? A beam of wood. Obs. 

1543 Aberdeen Reg. V, 18 (Jam.) Greit treis, rwif sparris, 
garrownis. 1554-5 *n Burgh Rees. Ediub. (1871) II. 307 
Item, for uther ihre garronis coft fra Robert Gray to be hand 
spaikkis vj*. i^izBk.Cusioms'wt Halyhurtoi^sLedgor{yZti) 
308 Garrones, single the hundreth xii li.y dowble the hundreth 
xxiiit //. 1615 in Pitcairn trim. Trials III, 276 Hang at his 
hall dur with ane garroun, 

2. (More fully A kind of large nail. 

>552~3 in Burgh Rees. Edinb. (1871) II. 276 Item vij** 
garrone nalis thairto ix», 1833 1 x)Udon Encyel. Cottage 
A rehit. § 1072 The rafters to be,. chucked and spiked to- 
gether with double garron nails. 

Qarrooka : see Gakookuh, 
tGarrot^ Obs. rarc^K [a. F. garret Uhe 
Wythers of a horse, &c. ; also, a wring, or pinch 
in the Wythers* (Cotgr.).] A disease of horses. 

x6oo SuiiKLET Country Fanne i. xxviii. 193 For thegarrot J 
plucke away the flesh that is dead wdth a sharpe instrument. 
Garrot ^ (gee'rat). Alsogarrott. [jx.'P.garrot 
(1757 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Asea^duck of the genus 
Clangttla\ csp. the Golden-eye (C glaucion). 
Harlequin garret \ see HARLEquiN' 6. 

1829 GnimTH Ctevier’s Anim, Kingd.W\l.6eM We may, 
moreover, separate [from the Lobate Duck, Shaw] the 
Carrots, Ctangula, Leach, whose bill is shorter and narrowet: 
in front. 1844 Zoologist II, 314 Golden eye, ‘Garroi’, 
Ctangula chrysophihalmos. 

Garrot^ (gccTot). [a. F, garrot : see next.] 

1. Antiq. A lever used for winding a cross-bow. 
Only in mod. writers, with erroneous explanation. 

1824 Mcvrick Artno7ir \\l.O\o$,^.,Garrotus, the 

garrot or quarrel for the cross-bow. It was also used to 
imply a lever. 

2. Stirg. (See quot.) 

1845 S. Palmer Pentaglot Dict.y Garrot, in Surgery, a 
small cylinder of wood, employed to tighten the circular 
band, by which the artery of a Itmb is compressed, in order 
to suspend the circulation of the blood in haemorrhage from 
accident, amputation, or aneurism. (In mod. Diets.] 

Garrotte, garotte (garp*t), sb. Also gar- 

roto, garrot. [a. Sp. garrote (the form now 
prevailing being through Fr. vb. garrotter \ sec 
G.viiuottk V.') « F. garrot (from ijthc.) stick, 
spec, packing-stick, etc. ; of obscure origin : cf. 
GAitnoN -.] 

*)* 1. ‘A cndgell to winde a cord ns c.arriers do to 
packc their wajucls with* (MinsheuY Obs. rare. 

1629 J. M(AcaE] tr. Fonseca's Detu Contetnpl. 236 Thou 
ha't..nch fimiiture for thyhorse<, siluerG.arrotcs or Wrests 
to packe vp and fasten thy Sumpter vpon thy sironc backed 
Mules. {1826 Blackxv. Mag. Xa. 82 'fhere is another kincl 
of torture, employed by the Spanish Inquisition. .^V^lcn the 
patient is placed in this apfMratus, his arms, ihighs and 
ankles are made fast to the sides by means of small cords, 
which Inting tightened by means of garrets, or rackpins 
(called by some ihe Sfanuh Mnndlasi), in the same manner 
precisely as carriers tighten the ropes that fxsten down the 
loads on their carts, ctil into the very bone.) 

2. The Simiiish method of capital punishment 
by strangulation ; the apparatus for inflicting this. 

'ilie cord w.as originally twisted by means of a garrote or 
packing-stick sec sense »). 

1622 MAiinn ir. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf. I. 266 Throwing 
.1 cord about lus nteke. making vse of one of the corners of 
the Chayre, he gaue nitn the Garroie, whercwiih he was 
slranglcrf todealh. 1831 Southey /Vk/wt, /F<irin.54 Tlic 
man was hanged and quartered, the woman strangled by 
the g.xrto'e 1837 Major Kichardsos Bnt.^ Legion riii. 
led. 2l 210, 1 have no hesiiation in pronouncing death by 
the garrot, at once the most manly, and the least olTcnsivc 
to the eye. iB;8 A*. Amrr.Rex’. CXXVI, tg He next went 
to Culc^ vs-a< wounded and captured, but escaped tbc 
garirte to follow Walker to Nicaragua. 


3. Highway-robbery performed by throttling 
the victim. To tip the garrotte-, {slang) to use 
this method of robbery. 

1832 Ann. 78 The crime of robbery by means of 
suffocation, and known as ‘garotte’, from the Spanish mode 
of execution, has become exceedingly common. 1856 Punch 
XXXI. 194 The old ‘Stand and delivet !* ’s all rot ; Three 
to one; hit behind; witha wipe round the jowl, boys, That's 
the ticket— and Vive la Garotte I . .Let them cly-fake, we’ll 
tip the Garotte, 

4. attn'b.f garrotte-man, -robber/. 

j86a Mayhew & Binny Grim. Prxs. Land. 5 If India has 
its Thugs, lAjndon has its garotte men. 

Garrotte, garotte (gar(j-t), v. Also 9 gar- 
(r)ote. [ad. gart'otear, garrote*. see prec. 
The prevailing form is due to the equivalent F. 
garrotter^ 

1. trans. To execute by means of the garrotte. 

1852 Gentl. Mag. Oct. 418 Lopez , . was publicly garroted 

at Havannah on the ist of September. iZg^ lVestm, Gaz. 
21 Nov. 4/3 The rule now is to garrotte culprits within the 
walls of the prison. 

2. To throttle (a person) in order to rob him. 

1858 [see Garrotting vbl. ^A.]. 1869 J. Greenwood Sti>. 
Curses Loud. 201 A ruffian, committed for trial for garotting 
and nearly murdering a gentleman. iSgo Spectator 20 Aug., 
Young ruffians of the class who garotte their schoolfellows 
to rob them. 1896 Boston (Mass.) Herald 16 Feb. xi/8 
A man was g.arrotted last night at Bayard Street, New York. 

b, transf andy%". To strangle. 

1878 R. Jefferies Gamekeeper at home viii. 184 This 
happens when the loop, .has slipped and seized the creature 
just at the gills. It then garottes the fish. 2893 K. Grahame 
Pagan Papers 38 Commercialism, whose name is Jerry, and 
who studs the htlls with stucco, and garrotes the streams 
with the girder. 

Hence Garro'tted ppl. a. 

i85o Tylor Anahuacxr.. 247 Garotted malefactors sitting 
bolt upright in the high wooden chairs they had just been 
executed in. 

Garrotter, garotter (gar^-toj). [f. Gar- 
rotte V. + -ER L] One who garrottes. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 290 Burkins, the 
garotter, who is now in hold tn Pentonville for his sins. 
1879 Farrar St, Paul I. 496 We. .cannot read without a 
shudder even of the flogging of some brutal garotter. 1885 
Law Times 14 Mar. 348/1 Lord Bramwell.. sentenced many 
a garrotter to the cat. 

Garrotting, garotting (garfi-tiij), vM. sb. 
[f. as prec. + -ing *.] 

1. Execution by means of the Spanish garrotte. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 6/1 In the way of executions, 

nothing so bad has been seen in Europe for a long time as 
the garotting of Higinia Balaguer, a Spanish murderess, at 
Madrid. 

attrib, 1890 Saintsoury in Nezo Rev. Feb. 136 You go 
to the gallows, the block, the garrotting chair. 

2. The practice of throttling a person for the 
purpose of robbing him. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xvi. 54 She pursued the 
even tenour of her way apparently indifferent to everything 
—even to a garotting. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne 11. 

vi. 134 The heaviest weapon of defence, bought in the days 
of garotting. 

tGarmb. Obs. rare-^. 

1696 J. F. Merchant's Warc-ho. 35 There is Silk Romal-S 
there is RomaU G.arrub and Cotton Romals . . 'Ilie Garrub 
is the most deceitful of any, for they for the generallity wear 
like Dirt. 

Garrulance (gjcT/zlans). rare~^, [badly f. 
GarRUL-0U8 + -A}«CE.] = GARRULITY. 

1890 Mr.s, Hungerford Born Coguette I, vi. 48 With all 
the garrulance of youth. 

t Garrulate, Obs. rare-K [f. ppl. stem of 
late L. garnildre, f. garrul-us : sec Garrulous.] 
trans. To say or speak with gaiTulity. 

1656 J. Bourne Script, 41 Whatsoever these Quakers 
garrulate to the contrarj'. 

t Garruling, vhl.sb. Ohs. rare~^. [ad. late 
L. garruldre : see prec.] The action of chattering 
or talking volubly. In quot., of a bird. 

1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 39 The garruling of the stirlene gart 
the sparrou cheip. 

Garrulity (garwditi). [a. F. gamilite, ad. 
L. garruliidtem, f. garruLus : see Garrulous.] 
The quality of being g.irruloiis, loquaciousness. 

1581 W. Folke in Confer, iii. (1584) Oij b, Such as are 
like to proceede from a Fryer, full of impudcncie and 
garruliiic. 1603 Holland^ Plutarch's Mor. a8 Thou tliy 
selfc..with thy vaine b.abling and garruliiic Iroublesi our 
cares. 1671 Milton Satnson 491 Let me here . . expiate, if 
possible, my crime. Shameful garrulity. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 141 t i The prudence of a slave, or the 
garrulity of a woman, Iiave hindered or promoted the most 
important schemes. 1788 H. WAtroLE Remin. i, 6, 1 am 
sensible of the garrulity of old age, 1834 Princlf. A/r. Sk, 

vii. 247 All alive with the amuring garrulity of monke)^! 
and paroquets. 2859 Tennyson Guinevere 309 The novice 
ciy’ing . . Shame on her own garrulity garrulously. 1869 
Phillips Vesux'. ii. 25 Nor is this reticence balanced by the 
garrulity of any otiicr WTitcr. 

+ Garmlo'se, a. Obs.-- -next. 

1727 Bailey V0I. l],( 7 nrrr//<v^,fuU of Talk, always prating. 
GarmlOiXS (gwr/TlDs), o. [f. L. garrulus 
talkative (L ^rrJre to chatter, prattle) -f- -ous.] 

1. Given to much talking; fond of indulging in 
talk or chatter; Ioqu.acious, talkative. 

ri6ii CuArHAK ///iM in. Comm. 48 Where they were 
graue and wUe Counsellors *0 make them garrulous, as 
I Grasdioijpcrs arc stridulous; that application holdeth not 


in these old men, though some old men are so. 1730-46 
Thomson Autumn 1231 Age. .garrulous, recounts The feats 
of youth. 1788 H. Walpole Remin. vii. 46 Such anecdotes 
i.bave not yet emerged into publicity from ^eiporte/eniUcs 
of such garrulous Branibmes as myself. 1820 W. Irm^g 
Sketch Bk. II. 176 The house is shown by a g.irruloas old 
lady in a frosty red face. 2876 Black Madcap V. xviii. 162 
The garrulous ancient was for once holding his tongue. 

b. transf. Of birds and inanimate things: Chat- 
tering or babbling. ‘ [So L. gan'itlus^ 

1854 Tennyson To /*. You’ll .. only hear 

the magpie gossip Garrulous under a roof of ptne. 1854 
Patmore Angel in Ho. i. 11. x. (1879) 239 Birds grew 
garrulous in the grove. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades ii. 177 
The stream stayed Its garrulous tongue. 

-2. Of Speech or talk : Characterized by gamility; 
full of long rambling statements, wordy. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, IV. J. IV. § 26. g In a desultoiy' 
and almost garrulous strain, Bentley pours forth an immeD«c 
.store of novel learning. 1847^ Di^aelt Tancrtd ii. il, ' 
Colonel Brace was indulging in his garrulous comments 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 149 A..ver}’ 
discursive and garrulous history of the time. 1873 Buck 
Pr. Thule (1874) 6 The tall and grave-faced keeper might 
have kept up his garrulous talk for hours. 

Hence GaTrulously adv., GaTrulonsness. 

2727 Bailey vol. 1 1, Garmilousness, Talkativeness, Prating* 
ness. 1856 Miss Mulock y. xvi, How I blessed 
Mrs- Jessop’s innocent garrulousness. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 228 To whom the little novice gamilously, ‘Ye.a, 
but I know* [etc.]. 1884 Pall Mall G, i-z Jan. 5/1 Garni* 
lousness chastened into terseness. 

Garry, var. Garray. Ohs. 

t Garse, Obs. Forms: 3 garce, 4 gerse, 
5 gaarce, 6 garsshe, 3, 5-8 garse. See also 
Gash. [a. OF. *garsc, noun of action f. garstr 
(see Garse v.)\ cf. med.L. garsa, gersa incision, 
scarification.] A cut, incision, gash. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 258 J>eo ilke reouflfulle garcen [T. wrscs] 
of h® luSere skurgen. c 1380 Sir Feruuib. 3693 pe dent of 
pat sper. - Of ys skyn a litcl hit nam. Richard gan ^peto 
pat gerse. ^1440 Promp. Parv, 186/1 scarificocic, 

sesura, inscisio, scissura. 1530 Palscr. 224/x Garsshe in 
wode or in a knyfe, hoehe. i6ir Cotcr., Chiqutlure, 
acutting; a gash, cut, garse. {x’jB^AinswoHh'sLat.Did. 
(Morel!) 11, Incisnra, a cut, gash, or garse.] 

+ Garse, V. Med. Obs. [.-i. OF. garstr, jarsir 
to scarify ; in mod.F. gerce.r {dia\. jareer) to chap, 
open in cracks, in which sense P.alsgr. has garschtr. 
OF. glosses caraxdre { = char-), L. form of 

Gr. xapooereo' to cut, incise: its identification with 
this word involves phonological difficulties, but U 
more plausible than the view of Dies that it represents 
a pop. L. type *carplidre, f. carpSre to pull, pluch. 
The development of Eng. garsh, gash from garse is 
obscure ; Palsgrave’s French form is perhaps not to 
be relied on.] irans. To scarify, to make a series 
of cuts or incisions in. Also aAm/. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. P. vir. iii. (1495) 234 It is sooh 

to garse the legges byneth that the humours.. may be drawe 
from the heed downwarde to the nether partyes.^ 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. i8 A surgian vndoip p.nt pot is hoc!, 
whanne he lelip blood, eiper garsip, ei|>er brenne]*. 154* 
R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Qjb, Gyuc it small 
fyllyps with your nayle and garse it a newe that it may 
blede well. 

Garse (measure for rice) : see Garce. 

Ga'rsil, north, dial. Forms: 4-5 garsoU(e, 
5 gars(s)yl, gressell, 7 garzill, 8-9 garsil. [For 
earlier *garthsel, ^gerthscl = Da. gjxrdsel, Sw. 
gdrdsel fencing, fencing-stuff, brushwood, f. ON. 
gcrQa gjxrde^ Sw. gdrdci) to fence (f* 
fence: see Garth).-!- -SEL as in Hirsel, Yemsel] 
Brushwood used for fencing, or (mod.) for burning. 

• [1396 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 125 Et in garscll cmp. 
pro clausura Ricardi quondam Robert! de Hundgatc, Erf. 
*453 Ibid. 160 De ixd. sol. pro j plaiistrat. de gressell fiurf 
canagio, emplo pro orto ibidem. Et de sd. sol. pro faccioiic 
j cepis ibidem.] 1483 Cath. An^t. 151/1 Garsclle. [Not 
glossed.] 1674-91 Ray C. iVords (E. D. S.), 
hedging. wood. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (F-. D-b- 1 
Garsil, hedging-liiorns, or other brushwood used in nuiking 
dead hedges. 1876 Whitby Gloss,, Garsil. _ 

t Ga*rsing, vbl. sb, Obs. [f. Garse v. + -ing h] 
The action ol the verb Garse. 

e 144° Promp. Parv, 186/2 Garcynge, scarifcacie, inseisU'. 
m45o flfS, Bodl. 423 If. 208a, By mcdicjm outher by 
blcdynge Blcdyng 1 s.Ty either by vcyne or by gar^ynp 
1502 Aknolde Chron. (i8ix) 172 In that tyme [Winicr] men 
shuldc Icte them bloode in tlier bodys by g.arsinge. *5^* 
CoPLANn Guydon's Quest. Chtnirg. N iij a, Some [vento^cB 
be with gar-synge and other without sc.nryfj'c.acyon. 

Qarsomo, var. Gerso.me. Obs. 

Garson(e, obs. form of Gahriso.v. 

Garson, -soon, -soun: see G.\rcio.v, 

Qarss, -ie, obs. Sc. forms of GnAS.s,-v. 

Garsshe, var. Garse sh. Ohs. 

Ga*rston, ^ewston. Ohs. cxc. dial, and Htd. 
[OK. gn.'rstiin, f. gu^rs Grass -^/ z//; enclosure; sec 
Town'.] A ^assy enclosure; a irnddock or field. 

a 1000 Laws 0/ Inn c. 42 (Schmid) CJif ceorlas 
haibhen ;2crnxnne. 1377 in Hist. MSS. Comm. 

5C0 (A. .deed of Edward 3'*..pranlH to Ralph, .a piece ci 
ground.. lying between the ’narston ’. .and the lanrj. *’5® 
Akermas in Arch.rol. (1857) XXXVII. 140 'Jlic •nci 
formerly a small paddock or g.irstun, c-illcd from a fortn'-r 
owner of the l-ind, 1‘orbrick’s CIo^. 1885 Q. Rr:'. Apr* 3’* 
Yards (gerstuns or gar>tQn>) for rc.irin^^' stock .. '*crc en- 
closed. 



GARTER. 


GARTH. 


•Garsum(ine, var. Gersome. Obs. 

Gart(e, pa. t. of Gar v. 

Gartain, -an(e, -en. Sc. forms of Garter. 
Garte, obs. form of Garth 2. 

Garter (gautoi), sb. Forms: 5 gar tare, -ere, 
•gardere, gart(o)ur, 6 Sc. gartan(e, -tain, 6-9 
Sc. garten, 4- garter, [a. OF. ^artiery jariiery 
JarrctUr (also jarlicrCy F. jarreti^rCy whence Sp. 
jarretera. It. giarrettierd)^ f. OF. garety jaret (F. 
jarret) the bend of the knee (in men), the lower 
part of the leg (in animals) — It. gar- 
retto. A form Jarre, garra, in Fr. dialects answers 
to Sp. and Pg. garra^ and may be of Celtic origin 
= Breton Welsh the ham or leg-bone ; if so 
the words must have spread from OFr. to the other 
Romanic tongues. The substitution of n for r in 
the Scottish forms is not accounted for.J 

1 . A band worn round the leg, either above or 
below the knee, to keep the stocking from falling 
down. 

1382 WvcuF Gen. xiv. 23 Fro a threed of the weeft vnto 
a garter [138S layner] of a hoos. c 1440 Prom/, Pam. 188/1 
Gartere or gardere, subligar, 1539 in Pitcairn Criminal 
Trials (1833) I. *297 Beltes and gartanis of taffiteis. 1547 
Boorde Brev. Health. 51 With li garters I do bynde the 
wrestesof ihearmefe. ci63oRiSDON6‘Kr^. § 63 (2810) 

62 Lancelot . .was found hanged in his bed-chamber, by his 
garter, to the bed.stead. 17XX Addison S/ect. No. 16 p i 
A Pair of silver Garters buckled below the Knee. 1786 
Burns Halloween 24 The lads sae trig, wi’ wooer-bab'?, 
Weel knotted on their garten. 1826 S^cott Woodst. iii, 
Lasses leaping till you might see where the scarlet garter 
fastened the light-blue hose. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Zrf/. III. 
288, 1 have knitted myself a pair of garters. 

•i" b. A similar band, worn as a belt or sash. Obs. 
1598 Sylvester Dn Barias n. ii. iv. Colnmnes 271 From 
her right shoulder, sloaping over-thwart her, A watchet 
Scarf, or broad imbrodered Garter, 
c. Naut. slang. Fetters, irons, 

T769 Falconer Marine (1780), /roti Garters, a cant 
word for bilboes, or fetters. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word bk. 

2 . The Garter, the badge of tlie highest order of 
English knighthood. Hence, membership of this 
order; the order itself. 

The institution of the order is commonly (on the authority 
of Froissart) attributed to Edward III about the year 1344. 
By the time of Selden (1614) it was traditionally asserted 
that the garter was that of the Countess of SalCsbury, which 
fell off while she danced with* the King, who picked it up 
and tied it on his own leg, saying to those present Honisoit 
qui mat y pense. The Garter as the badge of the Order is 
a ribbon of dark-blue velvet, edged and buckled with gold, 
and bearing the above words embroidered in gold, and is 
worn below the left knee ; garters also form part of the 
ornament of the collar worn by the Knights. 

c 1350 Wynnere if IVastoure 63 And iche a gartare of 
golde gerede full riche Then were th(elre wordes in be webbe 
. .payntted of plunket. .* hethyng haue the hathell b^t any 
harme ihynkes’. [2388 in Higden (Roll-s) IX. 155 A cause 
qil fuist cnevalier del gartour.] X4. . Hoccleve Min. Poems 
(1892) 41 To yow, lordes of the garter ‘flour Of Chiualrie' 
as men yow clepe and calle. (txsoo Flower 4 Lea/Xxw, 
Eek there be Knightes olde of the garter, That in hir tyme 
did right worthily. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, xo8 b, Sir 
Jhon Fastolffe, the same yere for his valiauntnes elected 
into the ordre of the Garter. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. IX. 230 The king of Jngland with his Gartan . . 
maid him illustre. a 1685 Dryden Albion ^ Albanius m. 
Wks. 1883 VII. 283 Record the Garter's glory ; A badge for 
heroes, and for kings to bear. X7X2-X4 Pope Bn/e Lock i. 
85 Peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping train. And 
garters, stars, and coronets appear. xSxz Byron Juan iv, 
cix, Blue as the garters which serenely lie Round the 
Patrician left-legs. 2855 Thackeray Newcomes I. 296 You 
might as well ask the prime minister for the next vacant 
garter. 

b. pi. Knights of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
(in France), wearing a blue ribbon or garter {cordon 
bleu). 

2670 Cotton Espernon iii. ix. 468 The Dukes, and Peers 
of France, the Officers of the Crown, the blue Garters, and 
whoever of the highest quality of the Kingdom. 

3 . Her. a. (Bee quot. 1882, and cf. Gabtier.j 

In some Diets, the garter is explained as half of the 

bendlet. 

1658 Phillips, Garter .. also half a bend in Blazon. 1882 
CussANs Her. iv. (ed. 3) 57 The diminutives of the Bend are 
the Bendlet or Garter, which is half the width of the Bend. 

b. A Strap or ribbon buckled in a circle, with 
the free end hanging down. 

1882 CussANs Her. xviii. (ed. 3) 244 Another badge is some- 
times worn. This is a George within an inscribed Garter. 

4 . transf. A band which surrounds anything as 
a garter does the leg, or which resembles a garter 
in shape. 

1556 in W. H. Turner Select. Bee. Oxford Item, for 
a garter for the sydes [of cucking stool] . .iij^. 
t b. Printing, (See quot.) Obs. 

X683 Moxon Meek. Exerc, II. 65 The Garter (but more 
properly the CoUer) . . is the round Ho<^ incompassing the 
fiat Grove or Neck in the Shank of the Spindle. 

c. techn. A semicircular plate, fitting into a 
groove in the screw of a bench-vice, in order that 
the vice may open when unscrewed. 

2874 in Knight Diet. Meek. 943/1. 

6. The belt or band used in the game of * prick 
the garter * (see 7) ; the game itself. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II, 112 The profits gained by 
..wheel of fonune, the garter, &c. 1833 Mojr Mansit 
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Wauck xix. (2849) 140 Swindling folks at fairs by the game 
of the garter. 

b. The tapes held up for a circus-performer to 
leap over. 

2854 Dickens Hard T'. vL 37 Jupe has missed his dp very 
often lately. .Offered at the garters four times last night, 
and never done ’em once. 

6. As abbreviation for: a. Garter King of Amis 
(see King); b. garter-snake (see 8). 

in Leland Collect. (1774) V, 322 [Interment of p. 
Mary] Then the Exeemors. llien Garter, Then the chief 
Morner. 2624 Selden Titles Hon. 364 The Kings of Eng- 
land are Soueraigns of the Order, and HenrieV ordaind the 
King of Heralds, Garter, for it. 2724 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6284/2 Garter carrying on a Crimson Velvet Cushion the 
Garter (the Ensign of the Order) and a Gold George in 
a Blue Ribbon. . 1796 Peccf. Anonym. 366 The late 
excellent Garter, John Anstis, Esq. xM2 Cussans Her. 
xviii. (ed. 3) 245 In 2882, Garter, and the other officials, 
invested the King of Spain, In Madrid, in due and ancient ' 
form. 

b. 2880 Ne^o Virginians 1. 132 This rockery . . will be a 
regular snake nursery ! The garter and the copperhead 
will think you put it up on purpose for them. 

7 . Phrases. To cast one's garten {Sc.) to secure 
a husband. In the catching up of d garter', in a 
moment. Pricking in the garter (also prick-ihe- 
garUr) : a swindling game (see Fast-and-loose). 

2607 Vandruch Rela/st iv. i, MI do your honour’s business 
in the catching up of a garter. 2825 S/orting Mag. XLV. 
234 He had better lose his money in a more fashionable way 
than by pricking in the ^rter. 1826 R. T. in Hone Eveo'- 
day Bk. II. 1309 Here is pricking in the garter. 2869 C. 
Gibbon B. Grayxi, * Ye micht hae cast yourgartens a hanile 
waur, guidwife.* 

8. Comb. : garter-blue, the colour (origin- 
ally pale, now dark blue) of the ribbon worn by 
Knights of the Garter; garter-fisli, the scabbard- 
fish {Lepidopus caudatus) ; garter-knee, the left 
knee, on which the Garter is worn ; garter-plate, 
a plate of gilt copiier, upon which the arms of a 
knight of the garter are engraved, and which is 
fixed in the stall of the knight in St. George^s 
Chapel, Windsor (Elvin 1889); garter-ring (see 
quot.); garter-robes, the dress proper to Knights 
of the Garter; garter-snake U.S., the name of 
various grass- or ribbon-snakes of the genus 
Eutsenia ; garter-vein (see quot.) ; garter-web- 
bing, *a narrow clastiewebbing enclosed inacover- 
ing of silk-ribbon, used for garters ’ {Stand. Diet.). 

2789 Ann. Beg. 252 The gown was white tiffany, with a 
•garter blue body. 2888 Bookseller 5 Sept. 013 The books 
were superbly bound in ‘garter blue * crushed levant. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) VI. 3i| The Li/ido/us f«V] or 
the *Garter-fish. The body sw'ord-Tike ; the head lengthened 
cut. 2848 Thackeray Van, Fair xxxvU, A short man was 
his Lordship .. always caressing his •garter-knee. 2709 
Hearhe Collect. 27 Nov. H. S.) 11. 320 In former times 
there were several Gold Rings made for the Use of Knights 
of the Garter, which they receiv’d at their first Installment. 

. , They had often the same motto with the Garter, and 
were therefore called *Garler-Rings, being cast into the 
Figure of Garters, 27x6 Lond. Gaz. No. 5430/4 A Garter- 
Ring, with the Motto Honi soit qui mat y /efise. ijoz 
Eng. Post 23 Mar., The late Duke of Gloucester in his 
•garter robes. 177^ A. Burnaby Trav. 10 Reptiles and 
insects are almost innumerable: some of them are indeed 
harmless and beautiful ; such as the black-snake, the bead- 
snake,' the *garter-snakc, the fire-fly. 2885 C. F. Holder 
Marvels Anim. Life 131 One of the commonest of the non- 
poisonous snakes is the striped, or common garter snake. 
1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Vein, *Garier or gart ering vein 
is a fourth branch of the thigh vein, from which it descends 
..unto the bought of the ham, where it gets this name. 

Garter (gautw), v. Also 5 garteryn, 6 Sc. 
gartain. [f. prec,] 

1 . trans. To tie with a garter. Also with on, up. 

c 2440 Prom/. Pam. 188/1 Garteryn, subligo. 2509 Hawes 

Past. Pleas, xxx. x, Her fete proper, she gartered well her 
hose. 2592 Shaks. Two Gent. «. i. 83 Hee beeing in loue, 
could not see to garter his hose. x6oi - — Alls IVelt iL iii. 
265 Why dooest thou garter vp thy armes a this fashion? 
Dost make hose of thy slceues? 2617 F. MoRVSon /tin. n. 

46 His leggs somewhat little, which hee gartered ever above 
the knee. 1673 Wycherley Cent/, Dancing-Mast. iv. i, 1 
have taken occasion to garter my stockings before him, as 
if unawares of him. 1717 St. Andre in P/til. Trans. XXX, 
580 Like as a Silk-Stocking, which when *tis not gartered, 
falls upon the Foot. 2807 Pike Sources Mississ. 111. App. 
(x8io) 36 A kind of leather boot of ivrapper, bound round the 
leg . . and gartered on. 

absol. 1792 Lackington Memoirs (1792) 454 They .. put 
on their shoes and stockings, and garter up ver>’ deliberately. 
2887 Frith 1, 242 Rob Roy .. was supposed to be 

able to garter below the knee without stooping. 

•f b. Surg. To bandage tightly. Obs. 

2577 B. Gooce Heresbac/i's Hush. 111. (1586) 123b, His 
meclicine was this : Garter each leg immediately one Handful 
above the knee with a Hste, good and hard. 2607 Markham 
Caval. IV. 8 Take soft linnen ragges, and therewithal! to 
garter vppe the Foales hinder legs, three fingars aboue the 
cambrell. 2684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Com/it. xvi. 565 They 
garter up the Skin about the twelfth vertebra of the Back. 

c. transf. To fetter (cf. the sb. i c). 

2604 Dekker Honest IVh. Wks, 2873 II. 66, 1 charge you 
keepe the peace, or have >'Our legs gartered with yrons, 

2 . Her. To surround with a garter (cf, the sb. 3 b). 

2864 Boutell Her. Hist. Pop. xiii. (ed. 3) 207 One is 

charged with Caraoys only, .and is gartered. 

Gartered (gautaid), ppl. a. [f. prec. -f -EdI.] 

1 . Tied with a garter. 


*74S iVhite Cockade in Jacobite .S’tyN'jx (1872) 60 0 leeze 
me on the philabeg, The hairy hough, and gartened leg. 

2 . Wearing the Garter, as a knight of that Order. 

1728 Pope in Lady M. IV. Montagu's Lett. (1887) I. 217 

In this hall, in former days, have dined gartered knights 
and courtly dames.’ 2823 Byron Juan xiii. Ixvjii, Steel 
barons, molten the next generation To silken’rows of gay 
and garter’d earls. 2838 Macaulay Ess., Tem/le (18S7) 484 
When he [Swift] stood in the Court of Requests, with a circle 
of gartered peers round him. 

3 . Her. Surrounded by a garter (cf. thesb. 3 b). 

282^ Rutter Fonthill 34 Seventy-two gartered shields 

contnbute to give richness. 2864 Boutell Her. Hist. <5- 
Po/. xxiii. 394 Several slabs.. show traces of having once 
been enriched with gartered shields. 

Gartering (ga-Jtariq), vbl. sb. Also 6 gar- 
toning. [f. as prec. + -tng1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb GAiiTEr.. 

a 2529 Skelton P, S/arowe 1176 Wherto shuld I disclose 
The garterynge of her hose, a 2634 Randolph Muses' 
Looking-Gl. iv. i, Hogs go to bed m rest, and are not 
troubled .. With gartering, girdling, trussing, buttoning. 
2702 Fabquhar Twin.Riz’als 1. i, There is such a plague 
every morning, with buckling shoes, gartering, combing 
and powdering I 

2 . The material of which garters are made ; in 
pi. - garters. 

2572 IVil/s ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 362, vj pece of 
gartoning crewle iij* — iij double peces of saye gartoning 
iij* ivA 2577 Richmond B'ills (Surtees) 269, vilj yeards of 
garteringx . 2604 Rowlands 17 You that weare 
Scarfs and Gart’rings for your hose. 2612 Woodall 
Mate Wks. (16^) 10 A band made of wosted gartering is 
the best. 2709 F, Iiauksbeb Pkys.’Mech. Exp. ii. (1719) 30 
The Woollen .. was the coarsest sort of that which is com- 
monly used for Gartering. 

3 . Comb., as fgartering-place, the part of the 
leg where the garter is lied ; gartering-vein = 
garter vein (see Gaeter 8). 

2583 S>TVTi^-E& Altai, Abus, i, (1877) 56 'The Venetian-hosen, 
they reach beneath the knee to the gartering place to the 
Leg. 2627 Vox Piscis 7 Letters .. found in the gartering 
place of the Childes lepge. 1658 A. Fox IVurtz* Suig. ii. 
xxviii. 185, 1 took out the bone from the gartering place to 
the .Ankle. 


Gartll^ (g^k)- Also 5 gerth, 5-6 garthe, 9 
dial, gaatb, gaith. [a. ON. gari-r (Da. gaard, 
Sw.^drif) yard, courtyard, fanctmOE. geardY A'B.Xf. 
The word is still current in the eastern and northern 
dialects of English, but is obsolete in Scottish.] 

1 . A small piece of enclosed ground, usually 
beside a bouse or other building, used as a yard, 
garden, or paddock ; freq. with defining word, as 
apple-y bam-, church-, cloister-, field-, fold-, garden-, 
hall-, hemp-, kirk-, minster-, stack-, willow-garih, 
q.v. under their initial element. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xxxvi. 2 J>e kale, ]>at he says not 
ere of garthis hot of gressis. c 2420 Pallad. cn Hitsb. 1. 777 
Yet is the chalk or cleylond forto eschewe, And from the 
rede also thy garth remewe. C2470 Henry Wallace i. 257 
Throw a dyrk garth [2570 gait] scho gydyt him furth fast. 
2535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 11 . 39 In symmer syne, quhen 
euerie sebaw wes schene, And euerie garth with gerss wes 
growand grene. C2560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) vii, 25 
Sen in jour garth IHIy quhyte May nocht remane amang 
i?e laif. 2625 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe Ded. 5 See lad, quoth 
he, the house and garth well drest To morrow morn. 2702-2 
A. DE LA PrymeDioo' (Surtces) 249 , 1 \\.{Apnrine P lim{\ 

plentifully in a garth of Richard Rogison’s of Broughton in 
Lincolnshire, amongst the corn. 1799 A. Young Agric. 
Line. 412 A garden for potatoes, of a rood or half an 
called a garth. 2848 Jml. R. Agric. Soc, IX. 1. 126 The 
most independent mode is for the cottager to rent a small 
garth or close. 2887 York Herald 16 Apr. 6/5 The party of 
Greek gipsies, .encamped in a garth close to the Gaol. 
fig. 2330 Lyndesay Test. Pa/yngo 57 In all the garth of 
Eloquence, Is no ihyng left hot barrane stok and stone, 
b. In recent use short for : Cloister-garth. 

1884 19//1 Cent. Jan. 104 The open space [of the quad- 
rangle] not roofed in was called the garth. 2890 Daily 
A^fwrsojune 7/6 The central grassplot of the cloisters — 
the garth — offers a far better and more sanitary' burial- 
place. . 

*t* 2 . A fence or hedge, rare. Also with defining 
word, as thom-garih. Ohs. 

<22340 Hampole Prn//^rlxxxviii. 39 Thou distroyd all his 
thorne garthis [Vulg. sepesy. 2483 Cath. Angl. 42/2 To 
breke garthe, desc/ire. Ibid. 251/1 A garthe, se/es. 

3 . =Fishgarth. 

2609 A'c. Acts Jas. VI (1824) IV. 432/1 All & haill he 
salmond fischeing . . Comprehending he garthis and pullis 
vnder-writlin. 2708 Tenues de la Ley 366 Garth is . . a 
Dam or Wear in a River for the catching of Fish, vulgarly 
called a Fish-Garth. 2873 Act 36 37 Viet. c. 71 Sched. 3 

License Duties .. For each ,, bangbaulk, garth, goryd, box, 
crib, or cruive ^12 o. o. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb,, as garth-end, -yard ; also 
■f garth-cress, garden-cress (cf. ME. ioun-cresse) ; 
garth-man, (<:) f one who owns or works a fish- 
garth; {b) (see quot. 1877); 'j* garth-spade, a 
garden-spade ; garth-stead (see quot. 1S77). 

?24.. MS. Line. Med. If. 292 (Halliw.) Tak ^ 
weghte of*garthe cresse sede, and gyff hymateie. 25 S”73 
Durham De/os. (Surtees) 226 He threatyned hir- .to c^t 
hir over the wall at h>’s •garth end. 2740 

Youth (ed. 3^22 The.. Fellow.. directed a C^ntleman.. to 

:o by his Father's Garth-End. 2389 Act *3 /we? d? 

null peschour ne *garthm 3 o. 

Thamise ..aScuns rees appciez 

Thames fi7«58) 6t No Fishermen, Garthmcn, ictennen, 
Draymen orVrinJermen. shall. .set “P 

[cic.i 2865 Stamford Mercury in Standard 16 Sept., A 
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man-. for so year.-; garthman at Mr. Mason’s, of Rigsby. 
1877 A’’- ly. Line. Gloss., Garikman, the man who attends 
upon the stock in a fold->*ard. 1573 Richwond /FiV/j(Surtees) 
2.^2 A gavelocke, ij hacks, iij peaLspades, ij flainge spades 
a ♦garth.spadc, vij •. (15x5 Comp. Gild St. Mary, Boslon 
pb.Tenentes vnias'*Garthstede nuper Hugonis MadershalL] 
1877 N. /K. Lvi£. Gloss,, Garth-stead, a homestead; a 
stack.yard ; a yard in which cattle Is folded. 1890 W. A. 
Wallace Only a Sister 78, I just .stopped under the big 
ash-irec at the end o’ the *garth-yard. 

Hence fGarth V., to enclose \vilh a fence, rare-'. 
j^^^Caih. Angl. 151/2 To Garthe,r^/r<*,d'^. ; to close. 
Gartll- north, dial. Forms; 5 garte, 

5-7 garthe, 7- garth. [Northern form of gerih 
(see nnder Girth), a- ON. gigrS fern., girth or 
hoop.] 

1 . A saddle-girth. 

c 1425 Thomas of Erceld. 57 Hir garthes of nobyll sylke 
bay were. , Hir sleraps were of crystalle clere. c 1425 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 665/34 Hec singnla, a garthe. 1483 Catk. 

sis/i A Garte of a hors (A. Garthe for A hors); 
stnnda, ventrale. 1617 Markham Caval. ii. 32 This done, 
with the help of another groome that may dcHuer the 
girthes, let the saddle be girded ori ; at the first so gently 
that he may no more but feele the garths. x888 SliefSela 
Gloss., Garth, the strap which goes under a horse’s belly to 
fasten the saddle to him. 

2 . A wooden hoop (e.g. for a barrel). 

[1424 Mem. Rif>on (Surtees) III. 152 Item Thom® Colleper 
pro V garthy.s lignei-S 5^.] 1483 Cath.Angl. sssl2 A Garthe 
for wesselle, cinctorium, ciratlus. 1523 Kitzherb. Hush. 

§ 134 If there be as.shes in it, to sell the smalle asshes to 
cowpers for garthes [Printed garchesj. 1609 C. Butler 
Rem. Mon. (1634) 40 Then, with a round Belt or Garth, 
gird the Hackle close to the Hive. 1615 Markham Eng. 
Housew. 168 Beside.s the wearing and breaking of Garthes, 
and Plugs. x6M R. Holme Armoury hi. 424/2 Distilling 
Bag .. Its wide at the top and open, being kept so by an 
hoop or garth sowed about it. ^1^7-78 Halliwell, Garth, 
a hoop or band. North. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Garth, the 
rim or hoop of a barrel. 

S. Girth, or measurement round about. 

^ 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 133 The largest in the Garth 
is the strongest Cock. The Dimension of the Garth is 
thus knOH’n : Gripe the Cock about [etc.). 1725 Bradlev 
Ram. Diet. s.v. Coch, He should be.. long from the Head 
to the Rump, thick in the Garth. X75S Johnson, Garth, 
the bulk of tne body measured by the girdle. 

4 . Comb., as f garth-web, woven material for 
making saddle-girths (see Girlh-web^, 

1523 Fitzherd. Lfush, | 10 Take abrode thonge, of ledder, 
or of ganhe^webbe of an elle longe. 16x7 Markham Caval, 
IV. 43 Then you shall take a peece of garthwebbe. 

Hence to fit with hoops, rare’^'^, 

1483 Cafh. Angl. 151/2 To Garthe wesselle, circnlare. 
Qarthen, obs. form of Garden. 
tGarther. Obs, rare-K [f. Gabth i + -er ^.] 

“i Garihman (see Garths 4), 

1670 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. {x888) VI. 93 John William- 
son Garther. 

Garthlng'e, -ynere, obs. ff. Garden, -er. 

+ Garble. Trel, Obs, * A ransom for felony * (?). 
1533^7. Papers Hen. VI 11, II. 162 The immoderate takeng 
of coync and lyverey, wilhought order, after mennes awne 
sensuall appetites, cuddees, gartie, takeng of caanes for 
felonies murdours and all other offences. 

tGarfcier(e, Obs. Her, [a. OF. Gar- 

ter.] A bendlet (sec quots. ; cf. Garter sh. 3). 

XS72 BosSE\VELL>4r*/wr;V 12 A ‘Gartiere ’ conteynethhalfe 
the bende aforesayde, and maye not bee charged but with 
floures or leaues. x6io Guillim Heraldry ii. v. (1660) 61 
That which containeth half the bend is called a Gartier. 

Gartion, var. Gaucion. Obs. 

Gartoning, north, var. Gartering. 

Gartour, gartur, obs. forms of Garter. 

II Gamm (ge»Tr?m). Also 6-7 garume. [a. L. 
gas‘um, a. Gr. yapov, earlier 70^0?.] A sauce pre- 
pared from fermented fish, much used by the ancient 
Romans; in i6th and 17th c. recommended (after 
classical writers) as a medicine for horses. Now 
only J/ist. 

1587 Mascall GovL Cattle (1600) 123 With a pint and 
a halfe of Ganim, which I take to bee sallfish water with 
a poundc of oile oliue mixed together, and put into his left 
nostrilh 1607 TorsEi.L Rourf. Beasts (165B) 437 Cure it 
by haying two linnen clothes, or by a pinte of the best 
Garum, and a pound of Oyl infused into the left nostril of 
the Mule. 27W Smollett Trazr, i6S The famous pickle of 
the antienls called garum, wa.s made of the gills and blood 
of the tunny. 1867 AreftTol. XLl. 203 (T., Classic Cookery 
JThe ancient method of its prep.aration is minutely described). 

I! Gams. "I Oh. 7 -are-''^. [Fr. ; f. Gants, the 
inventor, a Dutch physician of the 17th c.] A 
medicinal liqueur. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gttrney {tZyi) I. v. 107 He. .prescribed 
a ghiss of g.irus, at tliai lime the popuhar liqueur. 
Gnrvanco, obs. form of Calavance. 
Garvie(ga‘jvi). Sr. AIso7gar\rino,8garvock. 
[Origin uncertain. The form garvoeh is app.=: 
Gael, garhhag, but llic latter may be from Sc. The 
earliest quots. garvie-Jishes (sec 2).] A sprat. 

X742 De Roe's Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 9, ^les. Flukes, Gar\'ie, 
KeU. arc also caught on the Scoiish Coasts in great 
J’lenty. 1793 S/atitt. Ate. Scot/. VI 1 1. 597 They .are often 
very succcs'ful in taking the sm-allcr fish, such as herrings 
carvics or siirais, <parhngs or smelts. 1794 /Hd. IX. 609 
J he fish caught on this coast arc herrings, and garvocks 
Of fprals. x 835 IJrRTRAM Harvest of Sea 56 The pilchard 
..ought to be the Sardinia of commerce, but its place is 
ustii3>ctJ by the fprat, or garsne as we call it in Scotland. 


2. attrih. and Comb.,asgarvie-Jish, -fishery , -fish- 
ing-, garvie herrins (Ogilvie)=sense i. 

x68o Sir G. Mackenzie Sci. Her. 61 Three Fishes called 
Garvine-fishes. x^x Colvil IVhig^ Sttpf'Uc. (1751) 16 
When men eat roasted hens and veal. And those at Forth 
eat Garx’ie fishes. 1870 Pall Malt G. 19 Apr., The fisher- 
men themselves had rather a prejudice against garvie 
fishing. iB8x in Fife Jml. 13 Jan. 5/5 During a good 
season it is estimated that the * gai^de fishery ' of the Forth 
yields 10,000. 

GarwyTidelle,-dyl(le,-gyll,var.GARNwiNDLE. 
+ Gary. Cl. Obs. s'are—'. Cf. the older Gerv. 
[f. Gare ri. 2 ] Vehement, furious. 

x6o9 Holij^nd Amm. Marcell. xiv. vi. 16 In the same 
gary braid fL. eodem impetu\ they tved Domitian likewise 
with his head foi^rard to a sled or ladder. 

t Garyable, <7. Obs, rare—^. [ad. OF. 
gttennable, gt(erroyahle.'\ In war gar^^ahh, a state 
of war in which active hostilities are suspended. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxix. 418 They coun- 
sayied the duke of Aniou..to send all his people into 
garj’sons, and to warr garyable ; sayeng howe they had 
done sufficyently for that tjmie. 

Garyophyll(is), var. Gariofle, Obs, 

Gar^e, -ytte, obs. forms of Garret. 

Garzill, var. Gabsil. 

Gas(g0es),^A PI. gases (gse'sez). Forms; 7-8 
gass, 8-9 gaz, 7- gas. [A word invented by the 
Dutch chemist, J. B. Van Helmont (1577-1644), 
but avowedly suggested by the Gr. C‘ halitum 
ilium Gas vocavi, non longe a Chao vetenim 
secretum.* Oiiits Mediemse, ed. 1652, p. 59 a),* 
the Dutch pronunciation ofy as a spirant accounts 
for its being employed to represent Gr. x* 

Van Helmont's statement having been overlooked, it has 
been very commonly supposed that he modelled his word 
on Vi\x. geest spirit, an idea found at least as early as 1775 
(Priestley On Air Introd, 3). Van H. also invented the 
term Blas, which has not survived, while gas has been 
adopted (usually in the same form) in most European lan- 
guages ; the spelling in F. and Pg. \s,gaz, which was also 
employed by English writers for a time.) 

1 1 . An occult principle supposed by VanHelmont 
to be contained in all bodies, and regarded by him 
as an ultra-rarefied condition of water (see quot. 
1662). Obs. 

1658 R. Franck North, Mem. (1694) 202 Insomuch, that 
neither Gass nor Bla.ss, nor any nauseating suffocating 
Fumes, nor hardly Death it self can snatch them from 
Scotland. 1662 J, Chandler Van Helmont's Oriai. ^ 
Because the water which is brought into a vapour by 
cold, is of another condition, than a vapour raised by 
heat : therefore, .for want of a name, I have called that 
vapour, Gas, bein^ not far severed from the Chaos of the 
Auntients ..Gas is a far more ^subtile or fine thing than 
a vapour, mist, or distilled Oylinesse-s although a.s yet, it 
be many times thicker than Air. But Gas it self, materially 
taken, is water as yet masked with the Ferment of com- 
posed Bodies. 1692 tr. Blancard's Phys. Diet, (1693) 90/2 
Gas, a term used by Helmont^ and signifies a Spirit that 
will not coagulate, or the Spirit of Life, a Balsom preserv- 
ing the Body from Corruption. 1743 Loud. <5- Country 
Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 154 Your water never is to boil ; for Boil- 
ing irritates and evaporates the subtile, fine, penetrating 
Gas or Spirit. 

2 . Any aeriform or completely clastic fluid ; 
matter in the condition of an aeriform fluid. Usu- 
ally applied only to those elastic fluids which 
remain such at ordinary atmospheric temperatures ; 
the gaseous forms of substances ordinarily found 
solid or liquid being by preference called vapours, 

*779 Incenhousz in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 276 Account of 
a new kind of inflammable Air or Gass, which can be made 
in a Moment without Apparatus, and is as fit for Explosion 
as other inflammable Gasses in use for that Purpose. X790 
Kerr tr. Lavoisier's Elem. Chem. 50 Gas, therefore, in our 
nomenclature, becomes a generic term, expressing the fullest 
degree of saturation in any body with caloric ; being in 
fact, a term expressive of a mode of existence. X79t 
Hamilton BerthoUet's Dyeing I. 6 The refracting power 
of the di/Tercnt gases. 1798 'J*. HntDznwELi. Scarborough 
11. 1. 187 Carbonic Acid Gaz, or Fixt air. x8o8 J. Barlow 
Columh. iv. 456 O’er great, o’er small extends his physic 
laws, Empalms the cmp>Tean or dissects a gaz. xBtx T. 
P. Joses Conz'ers. Chem. xxtv. 252 In its affinities also it 
[Iodine] is strikingly similar, decomposing water and forming 
with its hydrogen a gaseous acid, called hydriodic acid gas. 
1878 H UXLEV Physiogr. 84 The specific gravities of the three 
gases which composed the atmosphere. 1891 Ramsay 
Chem, 97 The density of a gas which exists as a liquid at 
ordinaiy atmospheric temperatures is termed a vapour- 
density; there is no real distinction between the words gas 
and vapour. 

3. sj>ec. a. Gas of a kind snitable to be burnt for 
illnminating or heating purposes ; originally, and 
still cbiefiy,* Coal-gas, but now including various 
artificial mixtures consisting chiefly of carburetted 
hydrogen, and distinguished by defining words indi- 
cating the source from which they are obtained, as 
svater-gas, oilgas, etc. 

^ The first experiments in the use of coal-gas for illumlna- 
tion arc said to have been made by Dr. Cla>'ton, rector of 
Crofton about 36S8; the practical introduction of gas- 
lighting wa-s doe to ^Iurdocll 1792-1B08. 

1794 CoLWANiSr. Grins, F.pil. Open. Drury Lane Th. 32 
Our decorations [arel gossamer and gas. x8^ Murdoch in 
Phil. Trant. XCVTII. 121 The whole of.lhc rooms of this 
TOtton mill., and the adjacent house of Mr. I-ec, are 
lighted with the gas from co.al. 1823 IbT.ON Juan xi. xxii, 
JlcTc the lamplighter’s infusion Slowly disliU’d into the 


glimmering class (For in those days we had not got to 
gas). 1833 Ht, Martineau Loom Lugger 1, i. jo He 
turned on the gas in his back room to an unusual bright- 
ness. 1878 Hu.xley Physiogr, 39 As invisible as the air wc 
breathe or the gas we burn. 

b. Coal Mitthtg. Firedamp mixed with common 
air, the mixture involving a danger of explosion. 

2853 XJre Diet. Arts II. 222 Carburetted hydrogen gas 
svhich produces these dreadful explosioms, is not explosive 
until it is united with a certain proportion of ordinary air.. 
Some coal mines supply a much greater quantity of gas 
than others, and these are commonly called ‘ ficrj’ mines'. 

c. The hydrogen or coal-gas employe^ to fill 
a balloon. Also Jig. 

1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. to Ld. Macartney, Such 
Soldiers ! such rare generals ! no Poltroons Swell'd by the 
gas of Courage to Balloons. 2793 M. Cutler in Life 
Jmls. ^ Corr, {1888) II. 279 His gas is now pretty well 
expended, and he has descended into universal contempt. 
x8oo T. Jefferson JVrit. (1859) IV. 314 Their gass is nearly 
run out. 2871 Glaisher Trazi. Air ii. 42 The inflation of 
the balloon was proceeded with, and after three hours about 
60,000 feet of gas had passed in. 

d. Nitrous oxide gas, used as an anresthetic, esp. 
by dentists. (Called also laitghitjg gas,) 

1894 Times 22 Feb. 7/6 The deceased came to consult 
him with reference to having a tooth extracted with gas. 

e. Path. Vapour generated in the stomach or 
intestines. (So Y.gazl) 

1882 Ai.lchin in Quain's Diet. Med. 369/1 All ill-smelling 
gases and excreta may be, indeed, indicative of the progress 
of putrefaction lower down in the canal. 

4 . A jet of gas, used to light' a room, etc.; a 
gas-light. Chiefly colloq. 

xZjz Black Adv. Phaeton v. 60 The gases were lit in the 
spacious coffee-room. 

6. slatig. [Cf. Empty or boastful talk; 

showy pretence, bombast ; humbug, nonsense. 

1B47 Porter Quarter Race, etc. 120 The boys said th.’it 
ivas all ga.s to scare them off. 2856 Emerson Eng, Traits, 
Religion Wks. (Bohn) II, 102 Lord Shaftesbury calls the 
poor thieves together, and reads sermons to them, and they 
call it *gas’. 2889 Globe 31 Oct. 4/4 (Farmer) It went on 
to state that the petitioner’s talk about a divorce uas all 
gas, and made a further appointment. 

6. attrib. and Comb. General relations; a. simple 
attrib., as gas-hubble, -fire, -flamCy -jet, -lamp ; b. 
instrumental, tss gas-lighiifig ] gas-Aarged,-ladtn, 
-lighted, -lit adjs. ; c. objective, as gas-lighUr, 
-lighting, -maker, -making, 'tester, -testing', 
detivering, -producing, -yielding adjs.; d. limi- 
tative, gas-tight ssA], 

2823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem, 76 The *gas.bubbles 
ascend, Dailv News x May a/x It is fear^ ..that 
none of the men will have .survived their long imprisonment 
in the *gas-charged workings. 2839-47 Todd 
III. 8x9/2 A bent *gas«deHvering tube. 2860 Pikssf. 
Chem, IVonders 57 In this *ga.s.fire diamonds may be 
burned. 2877 Ruskin Rors Ctav. VII. 257 A sentence 
which . , ought to be blazoned, in letters of stinking ga«‘ 
fire, over the condemned cells of every felon’s pttson m 
Europe. x8x5Accum 7VMAGrtJ-L(?4/{ed.a)25o *"*£*^^5 
power of a *gas-fiame does not appear when we try* small 
ejuantities of it. 2839 Pre Diet Arts 2x39 A tube 
immediately above a row of *gas-jcts. 2884 Mrs. H. V afd 
Miss Bretherton 62 Only a few g.'is-jeis were left burning 
round a pillar. 2879 Miss Giberne Sun, Moon ff Stars 
.(1880) 293 Sun and stars are solid burning bodies, sending 
their light through burning *gas-l.aden atmospheres. iSrS 
Accum Treat. Gas-Light (ed. e) 143 The light of the pari^n 
*gas-lamps, is [etc.). 2823 Byron y;/cr« vii. xlvi, O’er whom 
Suwarrow shone like a gas lamp. 2B49 Clough Dipsyea^ 

IX. 84 As the light of day enters some, .city. .shaming tne 
gasdamps. xBw Lloyd Tasmania xix. 472 The opulent 
city of Melbourne, .its plate-glassed and *gas-lighled shops. 
2874 Knight Diet. Mech. 790/1 It., is used a gas* 
lignier, bydeveloping a spark over the burner. 2838F^«V 
Cycl. XI. 85/2 This was a hint which.. might have Irougni 
*gas-lighting into operation a century earlier. ,*839 
Diet. Arts 545 By the year 1822, gas-lighting in London 
had become the business of many public companies. 2874 
Knight Diet, Mech. 952/2 Devices for gas-llghtmg 
matches [etc.). 2837 Lockhart Scott xH, Kasslng ffom a 
*gas-lit hall into a room with wax candles. X883 Black 
Shandon Bells xH, He walked away down through yi® 
lit streets to Fulham. 2839 Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. w A”? 
coke. .was of extreme disuse to the •gas-makers. 

I’he process of •gas-making. 2895 Westm.Gaz. 

Lothian producers of Cannel *gas-producing coal, 

Dublin KezK July 652 liie need of an efficient "f^s-iestcr. 
Ibid. 654 The flame is then ready for *ga5-testing. 28J 
Brewster Nat. Magiev. (1833) 109 A short tube « e, 
able up and down within it, so as to be •gas-tight 
Pall Mall G.^ 29 Oct. 9/r To test the coal . . with respect 10 
its *gas.yielding properties. . 

7 . Special comb.; gas-alarm, an apparatus (tr) to 
give warning of the presence of gas, \b) to gi''c on 
alarm by means of a slight explosion of gas; 
apparatus, the apparatus ustxl in the making 0 
gas ; gas-bath, (a) a bath heated hy gas ; (^) 
quot.) ; gas-battery, n voltaic batlciy which opc:- 
ates by the inter-action of gases; gas-bellows (sfc 
quot.); gas-bill, (a) a bill in Parliament granting 
powers to manufacture and supply gas for lighting 
purposes; (_b) an account rendcrctl forgasconsiimct , 
gas-black, a pigment obtained by Inc burning o 
g.as; gns-blcaohing, *the operation of Mcaclung 
by means of sulphur dioxide * {Cent. DteC ) ; ST*’' 
blower, ‘a stream of gas from a coal-seam ; pn*' 
boiler (sec quot.); gns-bottlo, {a) a retort; (*'} ® 
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vessel (of iron) to Iiold compressed gas, usually for 
anesthetic or other medical purposes; gas-bracket 
=s Bracket 4 ; gas-buoy, a buoy having one or 
more chambers filled with gas to supply the lamp 
which it cames ; gas-burner (see Burner 4) ; gas- 
carbon, -chamber (see quots.) ; gas-chandelier 
s= Gaselter ; gas-check, a device used in ordnance 
to prevent escape of gas at the breech ; gas-coal, 
bituminous coal used in making gas ; gas-cock, a 
tap fitted to a gas-pipe ; gas-coke, the residuum 
(chiefly carbon) of coal employed in gas-making; 
gas-company, a company formed to make gas and 
supply it to the public ; gas-condenser, an appa- 
ratus for freeing coal-gas from its tar; gas-de- 
tector, an instrument to indicate the presence of 
gas in mines ; gas-douche (see quot.) ; gas-drain 
a heading for carrying off fire- 
damp; gas-dregs, the refuse of gas-making ; gas- 
engine, an engine in which the motive power is 
obtained by the production or the rhythmical com- 
bustion and explosion of gas in a closed cylinder ; 
gas-engineer, one engaged in the making of gas, or 
in regulating its supply (esp. in theatres) ; gas-field, 
*a region from which natural gas is obtained’ {Cent. 
Diet.') ; gas-firing, a mode of firing a furnace so 
that the gaseous products of combustion are utilized 
as fuel; gas-fixture, *a bracket or gaselier for 
gas, including burner and stop-cock* (Ogilvie) ; 
gas-fioat (see quot.) ; gas-furnace, («) a furnace 
for manufacturing gas ; ip) a furnace heated by 
gas; gas-gauge (see quot.); gas-generator, an 
apparatus for the production of gas ; gas-globe, 
a globe of glass or porcelain used to shade a gas- 
light ; gas-governor, -gun» -harmonicon (see 
quots.) ; gas-heater, any apparatus in which gas 
is employed for heating purposes; gas-holder, 
a vessel for storing coal-gas, a gasometer; gas- 
indicator, (a) a device for showng the pressure 
of gas ; (p) (see quot.) ; gas-jar (see quot. 1842) ; 
gas-lantern, the glazed frame of a gas-lamp ; also, 
see quot. 1884; gas-lime, lime which has been 
used to purify coal-gas (it is used as a dressing for 
land) ; gas-liquor, -main (see quots.) ; gas-meter, 
an apparatus which registers the amount of gas 
consumed ; gas-microscope, one in which the 
object is illuminated by oxyhydrogen light; gas- 
motor, a gas-engine; gas-oven (see quot.); gas- 
pendant, a gas-pipe suspended from the ceiling 
and fitted with one or more burners ; gas-pipe, 
(fl) a pipe for conveying gas ; (p) jocular term for a 
gun of inferior quality ; {<:)—gaS’drain\ gas-plate, 
a steel disk, in the Krupp gun, to receive the direct 
force of the powder-gases {Cent. Diet.) ; gas-pro- 
ducer, -purifier, -range, -register, -regulator, 
-retort (see quots.) ; gas-ring, (<t) a gas-check con- 
sisting of a thin perforated plate of metal ; (p) a 
hollow iron ring with perforations or jets, supplied 
with gas from a pipe, and forming a kind of lamp 
or stove for heating a vessel placed above it ; gas- 
saud, sandstone yielding a natural gas ; gas-ser- 
vice (see quot); gas-spectrum, a spectrum formed 
from the rays of an incandescent gas ; gas-stocks, 
the capital of gas-companies as a means of invest- 
ment ; gas-stoker, one employed in the heating of 
gas-retorts; gas-stoking, the heating of gas-retorts; 
gas-stove, a stove in which the heat is supplied by 
gas ; gas-tap, a gas-cock; gas-tar. Coal-tar pro- 
duced in the manufacture of coal-gas ; hence gas- 
tar V. trans.y to coat with gas-tar ; gas thermo- 
meter, one in which a column of gas is used 
as the expanding medium ; gas-tube, -tubing, 
narrow piping (of metal or india-rubber) for the 
transmission of gas ; gas-washer, an apparatus for 
removing the ammonia from gas ; gas-water, water 
through which coal-gas has passed to be purified ; 
gas-well, a boring iu the earth, tapping a supply 
of natural gas ; gas-work, now gas-works, an 
establishment for the manufacture of coal-gas ; gas- 
worker, one employed in making gas. Also 
Gas-BxVG, Gas-fitter, Gas-pitting, Gas-light, 
Gas-man, Gas-plant. 

^1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 945/1 Another *gas-alarm. . con- 
sists of a galvanic battery with a bell. 1808 Murdoch in 
Phil. Trans, XCVIII. 128 The cost of attendance upon 
candles would be as much, if not more, than upon the *gas 
apparatus. x^$Syd.Soc. the exposure of 

the body to the influence of a gas. *Gas.haUery^ a 

galvanic battery devised bvGrove. 1874 Knight 
946/2 *GaS'beil(nvs, a kindling device consisting of a hollow 
poker attached by a flexible tube with the gas-pipe. 1802 
Pall Mall G. 6 Dec. 6/2 The first *gas bill was passed in 
1809.^ 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Reeetpis Ser. ii. 261/2 
A quicker way is to give the wood a coat of size and lamp- 
black, and then use *gas-black in your polish-rubber. 1839 
XJre Diet. Arts \i2yz As soon as any district has ceased to 
be dangerous by the exhaustion of the *gaS'blowers. 1884 
Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 380/1 *Gas Boiler^ a form of 


steam-boiler in which coal gas is used as fuel. x8oo Henry 
Epit, Chem. {1808) ^2 Introduce them into a small *gas-bottle 
or retort. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 45 Gas bottle.. in 
which gas may be generated.. suffident to inflate a good size 
balloon. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 946/2 *Gas-hracket, a 
branch proceeding from the wall, and naving on its end 
a burner or burners. Sciettiijic Affier. 18 Dec. 389/1 

Experimental acetylene *gas buoy for New York harbor. 
18x5 in Phil. Ma^. (z8i6) XLVII. 50 The *gas-burner and 
air -pipe . . may be united Aviih the lantern by the screw. 
1856 Emerson Eng. TraitSy Ahitiiy Wks. (Bohn) II. 43 
Gas-burners are cheaper than daylight in numberless floors 
in the cities. 1876 Eitcycl. Brit. V. 399/1 Coal-gas Charcoal, 
or *Gas-Carbon, is a dense and pure variety of charcoal .. 
which is deposited in the inside of gas-retorts. 1885 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., ^Gas’chntnhery an apparatus used in microscopy 
for. .studying the action of dtflerent gases on structures or 
organisms, 1828 Blaclnv. Mag. XXIV. 636 The Festal Hall 
is seen illuminated . . with its *ga£-chandeliers. 1879 Man. 
Artillery Exerc, 14 The use of copper *gas checks . . gives 
an increase in muzzle velocity. 1880 Times 27 Dec. 9/4 
A copper gas check — ^which is used to prevent windage 
and give rotation to the projectile — is next attached to the 
shell. 1879 Euc^'cl. Brit. X. 88/z The cannel coals . . are 
specially recognized as *^gas coal.'. 1843 Proc. Inst. Civ. 
Eng. 188 Any leakage . . from a *gas-cocK being inadver- 
tently left open. *827 Faraday Chem. Manip. iv. 99 If 
common *gas-coke be used in this furnace. x8x7 * Candidus ' 
Ohserv. GeiS’Eigkts Ifthe "Gas Companies wish to extend 
the introduction of their lights. xZs^Hkz Diet. Arts 1 . 876 By 
the use of the meter, gas companies are enabled to reduce the 
priccofgas. 1874 Diet. Mech.^^j/^^Gas-eondenser. 

1^5 Daily News IT Amz- 5/3 H the electric light could be com- 
bined in a portable form with a *gas-detector. 1885 Syd. 
Soc. Lex.y *Gas-doiichey the directing of a stream of gas to a 
part of the body. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Minings '•Gas- 
drain. 1831 T. L. Peacock C2z»/c/ir/CzM//e (1887) 50 hlud, 
filth, ■'gas-dregs, lock-weirs, and the march of mind .. have 
mined the fishery'. X874 Knight Diet. Mech. 947/3 The 
first *gas-engines were gunpowder engines. 1853 Ure Diet. 
Arts 1 . 435 A good *gas engineer will control the entire 
produce of his manufactory. 1879 Enci’cl. Brit. IX. 844/2 
h more general remedy has been found in what is known as 
*gas-firing. 1897 Daily News 26 May 7/5 A *gas float 
is a species of beacon, shaped at the bottom like a ship, and 
carrying on a lofty pyramid the light, which is fed from a gas 
cylinder placed in the hull. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 955/r 
Croll’s ^gas-furnace . . has an upper series of 6 clay retorts. 
1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 844/2 Gas Furnaces. 5874 Knight 
Diet. Mech, 950/1 *Gas-gageyWa instrument for ascertaining 
the pressure of gas. 1865 Proc. Avter. Phil. Soc. X. 9 Dr. 
Scheirz's *gas-generator for puddling and healing furnaces. 
X842 Francis Diet, Arts, ttc.*Gas Governor, a kind of gas- 
meter .. for equalizing the pressure of gas previous to its 
issuing from the gasometer. xZ^ Anthony s Pkotogr. Bull. 
III. 355 The observatory ivas well fitted with gas governors. 
2834 Knight Diet. Mech. Supph 388 ^Gas^gun, a signaling 
device, consisting of the explosion of gases in a pipe. 187s 
Encycl. Brit. I. 115/1 *Gas hannonicon consists of a small 
flame of hydrogen or of coal gas, burping at the lower part 
of the interior of a glass tube, and giving out a very distinct 
note. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 950/2 The *eas-beater is 
sometimes made to assume the forms of grate^ars or logs 
of wood. 180Z Warwick \xxPhil. Mag. XIII. 256 Descrip, 
tion of an improved •gas holder. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 552 
The upper floating cylinder (of a gasometer] called the gas- 
holder. 1884 KnightD/VA Mech.^\x}?d^,‘iZ^lx*GasIudicaior, 
a device specially intended to indicate the presence of fire- 
damp in collieries. z8^ Francis Diet. Arts, etc., *C 7 ar yars, 
glass jars for the holding of the gases during the progress 
of experiments, c 1865 J. Wvlde in Circ. Sc. I. 304/1 The 
gas jars are made of various sizes. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, *Gas-lantem maker. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl. 389/1 Gas Lantern, the Parisian * phare * burner. 
*853 Ure Diet. Arts I. 435 Fool *gas-ltme or refuse, is 
somewhat more complex. 1882 Carden 1 Apr. 219/1 Any 
strong smelling preparation spread over the ground will 
be found very useful, such as gas-lime. 1842 Francis Diet. 
Arts, etc., *Gas Liqvor. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Gas-liquor, 
the ammoniacal liouid contain^ in the condensing ap- 
paratus of gas-works.^ i8xp AccuM Descr. Manu/. Coal 
Gas 243 All *gas mains laid in public streets should be 
placed (etc.J. 1842 Franos Diet. Arts, etc.. Gas main, the 
principal pipes which conduct the gas from the gas works to 
the places where it is to be consumed. 18x5 Specif. Clegfs 
Patent No. 3968 Another part of my invention is a gauge 
or rotative *gas-meter. 1867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 
I. I. § 414 The train of wheel-work in a gas-meter counts 
the number of revolutions of the main shaft. X837D1CKENS 
Pickwick xxxiv, * A pair of patent double million magni- 
fying *gas microscopes of hextra power.’ 1871 ir.Schellen’s 
SPectr. Anal, vi. 20 The oxyhydrogen light and the mag- 
nesium light are employed .. in the gas microscope. xBSz 
^Iaier tr. Hospitallers Electricity iv. 264 *Gas motors. . 
have rendered electric lighting economical. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl. 390/1 *Gas oven, one heated by gas jets, 
x^ Corfield Dis. fy Defect. Sanit. 30 Basement rooms 
W’ith gas-brackets or *gas-pendanls in them. 18x5 AcCU.m 
Treat. Gas-Light (ed. 2) 155 The •gas-pipe communicating 
with the burner. 1839 Uke Diet. Arts 1271 He could con- 
fine .. all the vitiated current to a mere gas-pipe or drift. 
1883 Daily Tel, 9 July Th® Snider — the despair- 

breeding gaspipe of our Volunteers. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 238 Ihese guns are not the ^gas-pipes' I have 
seen up north. i 83 i I^ymond Mining Gloss., *Gas-Pro- 
ducer, a furnace in which combustible gas is produced, to 
be used as fuel in another furnace. 2842 Francis Diet. 
Arts, etc., *Gas purifier, a vessel into which the coal gas 
enters from the retorts, .intended to deprive the impure gas 
of its sulphuretted hydrogen. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Suppl. 391 *Gas-range,SLtorm of cooking-stove healed by gas- 
jets. 18^ "EKMiCis Diet. Aris,eXc.f Gas ReMstfr\stiS\n\^'[c 
instrument for indicating and registering the impurities of 
coal gas. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. gs^li Gas-register, an 
instrument by w'hich the pressure of gas is indicated and re- 
corded. 1840 Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. 61 A new *Gas Regulator 
. . to regulate the supply of gas to burners, 1839 Ibid, 69 The 
incrustation on the interior of a •gas retort. 1842 Francis 
Diet, Arts, etc.. Gas Retort, a vessel used^ for holding the 
coal or other material of which gas of any kind is to be made. 
x88q Daily Tel. 23 Dec., A *gas ring at the joint has been 


found .. to prevent the escape of the powder gases on dis- 
charge (of the gun]. x8. . Amer. yml. Sc. Ser. 111. XXVI. 
3^ (Cent.) The Sheffield *gas-sand, the lowest in Warren 
Co., is of Chemung age. xMa Ocilvte, '*Gas service, gas- 
fittings or fixtures. X871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. x.\iii. 
76 A spectrum of bright lines, or a *gas-spectrum. 1895 
Daily News 19 July 9/1 Several *gas stocks have improved. 
1889 Ibid. 5 Dec. 6/2 Threatened strike of '•gas stokers. 
2889 Times (weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 3/2 To supply 1,000 sol- 
diers to be taught *gas-sioking. 2852 Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. 
477 A small portable asbestos *gas-stove for healing apart-, 
ments. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 18 Feb. ic/i Mr. Green met his 
death through the '•gas-tap being too loose. 2842 Johnson 
Farmers Encycl. s.v. Gas-Works, •Gas Tar. This sub- 
stance being .. employed very commonly as a faint, has 
not been used as a manure to any extent. 1848 Hardy 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 321 Gas-tar is pre- 
ferable as it leaves a strong . . odour. 2880 Sir W. Thom- 
son in Encycl. Brit, XI. 574/1 We have accordingly de- 
signed a constant-pressure •gas thermometer. 1815 Accum 
Treat. Gas-Light (ed. 2) 156 The *gas-tube enters through 
one of the claw-feet of the pedestal. 1880 C. R. Markham 
Peruv. Bark 443 India-rubber is necessary, too .. for hose, 
•ga.s-tubing, and innumerable domestic purposes. 2874 
Knight Diet. Meek. 958 Mr. CroH, an English gas-engineer, 
is credited with the invention of the *gas-wasber nowin use. 
1848 Hardy in Proc. Berw, Nat. Chd> II. No. 6. 338 Water- 
ings. .of weak ■•gas-water., would. .be useful applications. 
2^7 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 366 An account of the 
inflammable *Gas-weIls on the banks of the Kanawha river. 
xBZs Public Opinion 9 Jan. 44/1 The latest revelation ©four 
subterranean treasures [is] the natural gas wells. 28x9 Accum 
Descr. Manuf. Coal Gas title-p.. Plans of the most im- 
proved sorts of apparatus now employed at the *Gas Works 
in London. 2863 Lyell Antiq. Man 43 In one part of 
the modem delta . . a large excavation has been made for 
gas-works. 2898 Pall Mall Mag. Jan. 120 The water .. 
smelt like the lee-side of a gas works. 2889 Daily News 
5 Dec. 5/2 We are probably on the eve of a strike of •gas- 
workers in Sooth London. 


Gas (gies), V. Inflected gassing, gassed, [f. 
prec.] 

1 . traits, a. To supply with gas. b. To light 
up (theatre scenes) with gas. colloq. 

xZZZ Pall Mall G. 9 Dec. 4 The District trains are now 
‘gassed' only once a day. x888 Scribner's Mag. Oct. 
452/1 To ‘gas’ this act is an exceedingly difficult problem, 
for. .a great variety of Hght-eflTects are introduced. 

2 . To pass (a thread or textile fabric) through 
a gas-flame, in order to remove superfluous fibres. 

x8s9 Smiles Self-Help tv. (i860) 91 The process of gassing 
lace and the bleaching of starch. 1890 Prosser in Diet. 
Nat. Biog. XXIV. 87/2 He [S. Hall] took out patents in 
18x7 and 1823 for ‘gas.sing' lace and net. 

3 . To impregnate (slaked lime) with chlorine, in 
the manufacture of bleaching-powder. 

2880 (see Gassed, Gassing, belowj. 

4 . To be gassed : to be poisoned by a gas, 

xZS^ Vpopl Daily Post 19 Mar. 523/7 ‘Gassed’ was the 
term used in the india-rubber business, and it meant dazed. 
1896 Westm. Gas. 6 Feb. s/z'A man. .shouted, .that he was 
‘gassed * (poisoned by the sulpbureilecl hydrogen gas). 

6. slang. (Cf. Gas sb. 5.) a. trans. To deceive 
or impose upon by talking ‘ gas Only tI.S. 

1847 Sk. Williams Coll. 72 (Hall College Wds.) Found 
that Fairspeech only wanted to ‘gas‘ me, which he did 
pretty efiectually. 2888 Scribner's Mag. Aug. 219 But in 
all the rest, he's gassin’ you. 

b. To indulge in ‘ gas* or empty talk ; to 
vapour, to talk idly or boastfully. 

287s Chamb. yml. 25 Sept. 610 To ‘gas’ is to talk only 
for ihe purpose of piolonging a debate. 1878 Besant & 
Rice By Celia's A rbourxMv, The half dozen who went across 
to the Stales to gas about their victory. 2893 R. Kipling 
Many Invent. 38 I’m Traid I’ve been gassing awf'ly, sir. 

Hence Gassed ppl. a., Ga'ssins vbl. sb. 

2872 Lend. Figaro 14 Dec. (Farmer), There is no good to 
be ^ot out of gassing about rallying around standards, 
uniting as one man to resist, etc. 2880 Lotxhs Alkali Trade 
279 Through them [manholes] samples of the bleaching 
powder can be withdrawn, and cognisance taken of the 
progress of the ‘gassing’ operation. Ibid. 280 That no 
gas, or damp, gassed material shall effect a lodgement. 
1886 Pall Mall G. p Dec., The ‘gassing’ of such a train 
would occupy ten minutes. 2893 Gas. 13 Nov. 7/3 

The gassing process in silk mills is. .very injurious tohealth. 

Gasalier, var. Gaseliee. 


Ga's«ba:g. 

1 . A bag in which gas is kept for use. 

2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xv. 353 Gas-bags are made 
of oiled silk. fi86s J. Wvlde in Circ. Sc. I. 194 '2 Gaso- 
meters or gas-bags. 2872 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. 27 
Gas-bag for oxygen or hydrogen. 

2 . An inflated bag used to plug a gas-main during 
repairs or alterations. 

2884 in Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 

3 . A flat circular bag of gas-tight material ser\'ing 
to keep a stock of gas for a gas-enmne. 

4 . An empty talker, a ‘windbag . 

1889 Referee 6 Jan. 1/4 That great gas-bag of mo^m 
days, John L. Sullivan. 2894 Ch- Tunes 16 Mar. 302 One 
who will prove a belter guide to national eminence than 
the gas-bags who trade upon their weakest characteristics. 

Gascogne, Qasooi(g)ne, obs. ff. Gascok. 

Gaacoign, obs. form of Gaskis. 

Gascoignader, obs. form of Gasconamr. 

+ Gascoigny. Ohs. rare-'. (sascogne 

Gascony.J App. used for .* Gasconading spin 

17s* G. Washington- Lett. Wril. >E8<, summoas 

is soinsolant, and savours so m^h of 

Gascon “• 

6 Gascone, 7-S Gasooon, 6, 8- Gascon, ft 5 
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Gaskin, 6 Gaskyn, -quine, 7 Gascogne, -coine, 
•coyne, 7-8 Gascoigne, 7, 9 Gascoygne. [a. F. 
Gascon \ the ^ forms seem to be influenced by 
Gascogne Gascony, or derived from the attribntive 
use of this; cf., however, tlie OF. adj. Gascitinz 
(:— pop. Lat. type ‘pnius). 

The name is identical with L. Vasco, Vascones, whence 
Pasque.] 

1 . A native of Gascony, a former pro^^nce in 
south-western France. 

a, 237s Barbour Bruce x. 325 Schir Peris Lumbard, a 
Gascoun. 1687 [see Gascosism]. 170^ No. 126 ?4 

Ayoung Co^et Widow in France having been followed by 
a Gascon of Quality who [etc.]. 

p. 1603 Florio Moniaigtte n. vlih (1632) 214, I have seen 
diverse so inured to that vice [stealing] that.. they would., 
sleale such things, as they would restore again. I ani a 
Gascoine, and there is no vice wherein I have less skill. 
1608 in Crt. ^ Times Jos. I (1849) I. 78 There be 800 Gas- 
coignes at Dieppe, attending passage for Holland. 

2 . One who resembles a Gascon in character ; a 
braggart, boaster (the natives of Gascony being 
notorious as such). 

axTjx Smollett Sons in Anderson Brit. Poets (1795) X. 
959^1 A peacock in pride, in grimace a baboon, In courage 
a hind, in conceit a Gascoon. 18x4 Sir R. Wilson Priy. 
Diary II. 345 He was exceedingly interesting, very candid, 
and by no means a Gascon for himself or his brethren in 
arms. xSiS Scott Diary 29 Aug. in Lockhart, They [the 
Irish] are the Gascons of Britain. 1836 W. Irving jidT/<?nVi 

I. 66 The Canadians especially, who . . have a considerable 
dash of the gascon, were buoyant and boastful, and great 
braggarts as to the future. 1867 J. W. Hales in Furniv, 
Percy Folio MS. I. 58 Here .. the King of Cornwall plays 
the gascon, not the King of Little Britain. 

3 . allnb. ox adJ. Pertaining to Gascony, f For- 
merly the designation of a kind of wine. 

a. ?/T T550 Freiris 0/ Berwik 158 in Dunbar's Poems 290 
Thay hald ane gallone full of Gascone wyne. 1581 Acc.-Bk. 

IV, IVray va Ant^uary XXXII. 117 One dosse* brode 
ga^on lace, iijx. iiijV. ; and ij dosse’ narow gascon lace, vj, 
1849 James IVoodman ii, She did not altogether dislike a 
moderate portion of Gascon wine. 

p. 1488 Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) 97/2 A pip of Gaskin 
wym, xxj lb, 1556 Noitinsham Rec. IV. 113 For sellyng 
01 Gaskyn wyne . . aboue the Statute. 1638 Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett, (Vol. II) 82 Being a Gascogne Doclour. X76S 
Sterne T’n^’/iawfO'VII. xliii. (1802) loi 'Twas a Gascoigne . 
roundelay. Viva la yoia ! 

4 . for fa. Gascon wine ; "b. Gascon 
dialect. 

1630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) IVks. 111. 65 No Gascoygne, 
Orleance, or the Cho’stall Sherrant, Nor Rhenish from the 
Rhelne would be apparant. 28x3 A. Bruce Life Alex. 
Morns it. 14 Because they do not speak Gascon in Touraine. 
\%^All Year Roundlio.6%. 420 The Basque and Beamals 
along the Western Pyrenees, the Gascon throughout the 
regions of the Landes [etc.]. * 

Gasconade (gresVa^i’d), sh. Also 8 gascon- 
nade, [a. F, gasconnade ; sec prec. and -ade.] 
Extravagant boasting j vain-glorious fiction. 

x^op Steele Tatlerlso. xxs F 5 That Figure of Speech 
which is commonly distinguish’d bytheNameofGasconade. 
X748 Smollett Rod, Rand. xUv. (1S04) 287 He recounted 
his victory with many exaggerations and gasconades. X776 

J. Q. Adams Jl'ks. (1854) ^X. 400 The reports of fifty-five 
thousand men coming against us, are chiefly ministerial 
gasconade. x8i8 Syd. Smith (1859) I. 244/2 their 
criticisms upon American gasconade, they forget that vulgar 
people of all countries arc full of gasconade. X874 Green 
Short Hist. x. § 1. 736 The occasional gasconade of the 
young soldier of thirty-three. 

attrib. 1841 Lever C. O' M alley Ii. 261 The gasconade 
tone of the Frenchman would peep through. 

Gasconade (gcesk^nf*'d), v. [f. prec. Cf. F. 
gasconner.l intr. To indulge in gasconades j to 
boast extravagantly. 

1727 Boyer Diet. Angl.-Pr., To Gasconade, des 
Casconnades. 1778 T. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1B76) 352 
The English reproach the French with gasconade, but they 
never gasconaded^ as the English do now. 1813 Sir R. 
Wilson Priv. Diary II. 442, I should ,hope that he was 
g.asconading a litiJe when he spoke to the officers. 1853 
C. L. Brace Home Life Germany 139 Though under 
a severe temptation .. 1 did not gasconade, and they all 
listened courteously. 

Hence Gascona’ding vhl, sh. (also attrib^ and 
ppl. a. Also Gasoona’dor, a braggart, boaster. | 
^ x 74SG^«//. -Ifa?. t>op/i Notwithstanding their gasconading 
in tlve Caledonian hlcrcurj’, S:c. the number of the rebels 
docs not exceed six tliousand. 1753 Oldjy Hrtv Interest 63 
But then the^Gav:oigna<iers..\'ourLandsand Lives wou’d 
have. 1753 in Scots Mas. Apr. 198/1 A monument . . with 
a gasconading msenpuon. 1793 A. Young Examp. France 
(ed. 3I X19 Their gasconading decree of war. .is an cfTort of 
despair. 1814 Mii-S Mitford Village Ser. i- (1863) T74 'Ihe 
B. people. .must have been braggers bom— a whole parish 
of gasconaders. t856 Olmsted Stave States 302 i’hc gas- 
conading mountebank who was elected governor. 1859 
'riiACKi-HAY I'irsin. II. 337 We are in the habit of laughing 
at our French neighbours for boasting, gasconading, and so 
forth. 

Gascoua'do. Oh. rare-'. [I’scudo-Sp. : see 

•ADO.] «Gasco.n’ade 

1809 W. levrsG Kuickerb. vi. ti. (1849'^ 320 All his auditors 
knew them to be incontinent lies and outrageous gav. 
conadocs. 

Gaacoaism [f, .as prec. + -jsm, 

V. j^m.-ontsme means only ‘a Gascon pecnliarityof 
si>ecch ’.] A spirit of lioaslfnlncss or vaunting. 

{1687 Mirci: Gt. Fr. Dict.^ Gastmitme a Gasconism, or ^ 
Cascooni Expression.! 1807 PiKC Seitnes Mistits. t. App. ' 


(18x0) 2 As I conceive him much of a hypocrite, and pos- 
sessing great gasconism, I am happy he was not chosen for 
my voyage. 182a Blachw. Mas. XII. 444 Theoldvr/aw^n? 
,.was not devoid of a mixture of gasconism. 

Gascoon, obs. form of Gascon, 

Gascoyne, obs. form of Gaskin 1, Gascon. 

11 Gascroinllj gascrome. Incorrect forms of 

Caschbosi. 

‘ 1822 Scott Pirate xiv, Even the savage Highlandmen . . 
can make more work . . with their gascromh, or whatever 
they call it. 1846 Worcester (citing Gentl. Magi), Gas- 
crome. 

' Gase, north, var. goes (see Go) ; obs. f. Gaze v. 
Gaseity (ga^riti). [f. Gase-ous + -itt (see 
quot. 1852). Cf. Gazitv,] Gaseous character; 
the state or condition of being a gas. 

1852 Rocet Thesaurus Introd. 22 twie, I.. having framed 
from the adjectives irrelative , . and gaseoxts, the abstract 
nouns frr<r/a/;V«.. and Aihenxum 1^.0. 1929. 
500/3 Characteristicof gaseity. 2870 Proctor Other Worlds 
xii. 281 Some of these objects give the bright line spectrum 
indicative of gaseity. 

Gaselier (gzeseiieu). Also gasalier. [f.GAS^A 
after Chandeliee. The older name was gas- 
chandelier’, see Gas sb. 7.] An ornamental 
frame to hold a number of gas-burners, usually hung 
from the ceiling of a room. 

2849 Times 29 Aug. 5/5 .A.bove the orchestra bangs a 
circular gaselier formed of several small circles of gas 
burners. x88o Ouida Moths II. 32 The gilded gaseliers 
w^re gla%%’tng with light. 

Gaseline, var. Gasolene. 
t Gasement. Obs, [var. of Casement, f. Gaze, 
by popular.etymology.] 

2628 Wither Brit. Rememh. iv, 413 None to their closed 
wickets made repaire; Their empty gasements gaped wide 
for a^Te. 

GaseO’sity. rare^^, [f. *gaseose adj. {— 

Gaseous: see -osE)-f-iTT.] = Gaseity. 

x8oa-xa Benth^m Rationale fud. Evjd. (1827) III. 320 
Solidity, liquidity, and ^aseosity. Ibid. 327 In their several 
slates of solidity, liquidity, and gaseosity. 

Gaseous (gre’si'ss, g^^'s/ss), a. Also 9 gazeous. 
[f. Gas sb. + -Eons ; cf. Gazous and F. gazeuxi\ 

1 . Having the nature, or in the condition, of gas. 
. *799 Med. jml. I. x7x When it b exhibited to the sen.ses 
in a gaseous state, it is then termed oxygenous gas.. 1804 
C. B, Brown tr. Volney's View Soil U, S, 237 The sudden 
appearance of fever . . may be owing to the action of some 
gaaeous principle on the fluid which pervades the nerves. 
c x86o Faraday Forces Hat. iii. 85 Bodies in what we call 
the vaporous, or the gaseous state, are always perfectly 
transparent. 1878 Huxley PhysiosK 190 Associated with 
the steam are various gaseous exhalations. 

jdg, 1834 Landor Imag. Couv, (2846) II. 238/2 A word of 
honour is but the gaseous and volatile part ofnonour, which 
would blow up a true Frenchman if he tried to retain it 
within him. 1879 Gno. Eliot 7 )^ra.*S'Hr 4 iv. 94 Uis gaseous, 
inimitably expansive conceit. 

2 . Relating to gases, 

2805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 512 The father of the 
gaxeous philosophy [Priestley]. 

Gaser, obs. form of Gazer. 

Gaseyn, Also g&yaeyn. [cf. OF. gaisse 
marsh (dial, gasse pool of water), gacel, gacelel, 
gapitel marsh.] Marshy ground. 

<:x420 Pnllad. on Husb. 1. 36 The watir out of gasejm 
[Bodl. MS. gayseyn ; L, lacuna] or of mjTe Be not 
3'brought. 

Ga’S-fitttej:, A tradesman or workman en- 
gaged in fitting up buildings with the apparatus 
necessary for the use of gas. 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Gas-fitter, a workman who 
lays on pipes and fits burners for gas. 2863 P. Barry Dock- 
yard Econ. 83 The bricklayer, the carpenter, the plumber, 
the gasfitter, &c. 2885 Itisir, Census Clerks 53 Gas fitter. 

Ga's-firtting, 

1 . a. Chiefly pi. The apparatus (pipes, brackets, 
etc.) required for the employment of gas in a 
building, b. The action or occupation of fixing 
gas-appliances in a building. 

c 2865 Lethedy in Circ. Sc. I. 132/1 No one is allowed to 
make use of his gas-fittings until the gas-fitter lias tested 
their soundness. 1883 Fng, Illustr. Mag, Nov, 89/2 Gas- 
fillings go from Birmingham all over the Globe. 

2 . attrib., gas-fUling trade, 

2893 Daily News 6 Mar. 7/4 The gasfitllng trade con- 
tinues dull. 

Gash (gre/), sh?- Also C gasho. [Later form 
of Cause sb. Garse and gash are given side by 
side in Levins (quot. 1570), and Palsgrave has the 
intermediate form garsshe. The change may have 
been helped by the analog)' of slash and similar 
words.] 

1 . A cut, slash or wound, relatively long and 
deep, made in the flesh ; a cleft in any object, such 
as would be made by a slashing cut. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 39 Touche and 
handle ye my syde, it hath the gashe of the speare. 2555 W, 
''R KSX^T.WKuFardU Pfxcionsw.ix. 193 Firue.with liis knUe he 
makeih in it a gasbc roundc aboutc in a circle, vndre tijc 
eares. 2563 Sacxvjilk Induct. Mirr. Mag., Jvjj, 'ITcrc 
liunge hU targe with gashes depe and wyde. 2570 Lnvi.vs 
Matiip. 33/14 A parse or casbc, ineisura. 2575 J. Still 
Gamm. Gurton 1. ii. in Dodslcy O. PI. H. 9 By the mas«.e, 
here IS a gashe, a shamefull hole indeadc And one styteh 
tcarc furder.aman may ihrusteinhishcade. x6ax Holland 


Piiny I. 545 The same excessiue humor Is let out of Fig 
trees by meanes of certaine light slits or gashes made in the 
barke. 1667 Milton P. L. vl 332 From the gash A stream 
of Nectarous humor issuing flow'd Sanguin, such as Celestial 
Spirits may bleed. 2706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strat. v. jr. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 664/2 Let me see your arm . . O me I an ugly 
Gash upon my Word. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. m, 
vii. 397 He at length received a mortal gash. 2878 Brownisc 
La Sahiaz 7 Scarce enough to heal and coat with amber 
gum the sloe-tree's gash. 1886 M. F. Sheldon tr. Flaulert'i 
Salamiubb 8 Through his tattered tunic could be seen on 
his shoulders the weals of long gashes. 

transf. xa^flg. 2641 Milton Ch. i. vi, Instead of 
healing up the gashesof the Church, .fall to gore one another 
with their sharpe spires. 2643 — Divorce ii. xvii, Who hath 
taught you to mangle thus, and make more gashes in the 
miseries of a blamelesse creature. 2894 Fens In Alpine 
V' alley I. 29 This WTetched deep gash in a hideous S\\iss 
mountain. 

b. The act of making such a cut. 

2829 Hood Eusene Aram xv, Two sudden bloAvs with a 
ragged stick And one with a heavy stone, One hurried gash 
with a hasty knife, And then the deed was done. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exped. 1 . (18^6) 483 With a knowing gash 
of his knife, he makes a hole in the under jaw of the seal. 

2 . U.S. slang. The mouth. 

2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonfs C. xxxviii, Shut your old 
black gash, and get along in with you. 2878 — Pesanric P. 
xiv. 122 Ef Zeph Higgins would jest shet up his gash in 
town-meetin', that air school-house could be moved fast 
enough. 

3 . attrib., as gash-lobed adj. ; also gash-vein 
Aitstralian Mining quot. 1S69). 

2846 Dana Eooph. (1848} 222 The margin.. of the base is 
., entire, undulating, gash-lobed. 2869 R. B. Smitk 
Goldf. Victoria 612 Gash-X'ein, a wedge or V shaped vein. 
1872 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 - Mining 269 The almost 
incredible number of small gash-veins in the slates and 
greenstone have probably furnished most of the gold, 
Gasll (gJeJ), sbA' Sc, [Prob. a transf. sense of 
gash ‘a projection of the under jaw* (Jam.), whence 
Gash-gabbit; cf.' Gash" v.'^\ ^Prattle’, ‘pert 
language *. To set up one^s gush, * to talk peitly, 
give an insolent reply* (Jam.). 

28x0 Cock's Simple Strains 235 Y® set up 

your gash, nae faut. Ye crustie foul-mou’d tyke,^ 2813 
Beattie Fruits Time Parings (1871)43 Wi this the wife 
sets up her gash. 

Gash (grej), Since 16th c. only iSr. [? back- 
formation from Gashful a. or Gashly a. (but 
recorded earlier than these).] Dismal in appear- 


2589 Greene 7'ttllies Love (2609) F ilj, His friends, .nolinj 
,.his sodaine starts, hjs gash looke.s and liis abrupt answerts 
judged the extremitie of hU sicknesse bad [etc.]. 159 ^ 
Cooler of Canterhurie 71 He looked wan and ga.sh. a 2J7* 
Ferguson Poems (2785) 235 The day looks gash, loot oft 
your horn, Nor care yae strae a’lout tne morn. *824 Scon 
Rcdgaunflet Let. xi, His face looked as gash and gha-^tlj’ 
ns Satan’s. 2862 Ramsay Remin, Ser. 11. 42 ‘ What garsjhe 
laird of Garskadden luk sae gash?' ‘Ou’, says Ins neigh- 
bour. ,* Garskadden’s been wi' his Maker these twa hours . 
2B64 J. Brown yohn Leech, etc. (2882) 1 The French nun 
. . who was observed by her sisters to sit suddenly siiU ana 
look very ‘gash’ (like the Laird of Garscadden). 

Gash (g^ej), a .2 Sc^ [cf. Gasu j//,- and 7/.-] 

1 . Talkative, loquacious. 

27*2 Ramsay Ode to the Ph—. iv, It [claret] makes a m.in 
baith gash and bauld, 

2 . quasi*«<A'. Fluently, loquaciously. 

27^2 Ramsav Elegy P. Birtiie ii. To sec his snowt, to 
hear him play And gab sae gash. 

Gash (grej), ( 2.3 Sc. [Of obscure originj 
corruption of sagacious, in Sc. pronunc/ (sagajas)-] 

1 . Sagacious, wise. 

2706 in J. Watson Collect. Poems i. 69, I Wily, Witty wa-S 
and Gash, With my auld feini packy Bash. 27*2 Rams." 
Poems, Gloss., Gash, solid, sagacious. 2786 Burns /n'Jt 
Dogs 29 He was a g.nsh an’ faithfu’ tyke. 

2 . Having an air of wisdom, dignity, or self* 
importance. 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 292 110611^®” 
slttin wi' specs all the aficrncon ? You have, Jnmc<, ana vei> 
gash you iiavc looked. 2858 M. Porteous Souter 
II He was a gash, wee fodgel body Stood on his shan*- 
baith tight an’ steady. 

3 . Well-dressed and dignified. 

178s Burns Holy Fair Here farmers gash, m 
graith, Gaed hoddin by their cotters. Ibid. 20S In com 
a gaucie, gash Guidwife. 2788 R, Galloway / cents 1 
And gash they thought such countrj'-man. 

4 . In adverbial use : Trimly, neatly, so as to na'C 
a good appearance. 

2806 A. Douglas Poems 247 The safi o’en cakes, in mon) 
slack. Are set in order rarely, Fu' gash this night. 

Gash CgrcJ), v,^ Also 6 gasho, gossh, gayahe. 
[For earlier Gar.sk ; cf. Gash 

1 . Irans, To cut, slash or wound (tbe body). 

2570 Levins Manip. ss/S To G.'ishc, tneidtfe. * Jq 
Heywood Etig. Trav. ii.'Wks. 1E74 4 ® This 

Ghost appeared His body gnshi, and all ^ 


wounds. 2659 Tertnes de la Ley *. v 


custome was. .to cut or gash Do; 
Pon: Iliad rv. 617 
round. And gashV 
PiVBON Siege Cor. 
the dead. 2856 Kane A ret. Ex/l. 


UI.V. liu-... in the hnmmes. 

Then sudden waved his iT.nming f** 


’d Ills belly with a ghastly wound. 

*. xxxii. With barbarous blo«s lbr>' 

_ Kane Aret. Ex/l. L xxiu. eft , 

ning the old one they gaslied its Ixxly. 2878 
C*o»'///<Tfe 30 His worshippers gashcfl and mutiiateo inr’ 
selves in their religious tren/y. .. .. . 

nisei, a 2694 Tillotsos Serm, Wks. 1738 I. n. 54 ‘V . 
a keen instrument, and evcr>‘one can cut and gash »«H‘ m » 
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GASH. 

but to carve a beautiful image and to polish it requires 
great art and dexterity. 

b. To cut or tear asunder, {iionce-use.') 

1884 Te^tnyson Beckei i. i, O Herbert, here I gash myself 
asunder from the 'King, Tho’ leaving each a wound. 

2 . To make a cut or deep slash iu any material 
object. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1562 [see Gashing vbl. 1577 tr. Biillinxeds Decades 

(1592) 239 And to what ende doe wee iagge and gash the gar- 
menles? 1847 Disraeli Taricred v. ii, They filled the 
Stomachs of the animals with lemons gashed with their 
daggers. 

trails/. 1872 C. King Moiiniain, Sierra Ne^i. ix. 204 Afar 
to the west lay the rolling plateau gashed with canons. 

3 . inir. To open in a gash. rare~^. 

c 1750 Shenstone Ele^. xxii. 67 To see my limbs the felon’s 
gripe obey? To see them gash beneath the daring steel? 

Hence Ga’shinff vbl.sb, and ppl.a. AIsoGa’shcr, 
one who gashes or cuts. rare~°. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 84 There may be taken out of the 
stalke and roote both a iuice by gasshyng and an other by 
pressyng. 1598 Florio, Iitcisore, .. a gasher, a lancer, 
a grauer or cutter. 1834 RI. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 109 
The clear axe .. fell twice in heavy gashing thumps. 1888 
J. Inglis Tent Life in Tiger Land x. 161 With swift cutting 
blows of the cruel, gashing tusks. 

Gaslx (g^ej), v.^ Sc. [Perh. f. gash projecting 
under-jaw; see Gash j^.2 Cf. also Gash inir. 
To talk, converse, gossip. 

<11774 Fergusson (1845) II, 104 The couthy cracks 

begin whan supper’s owre, The cheering bicker gars them 
glibly gash. 1785 Burns Hallosueeu xt, She lea’es them 
gashm at their cracks, An’ slips out by hersel. 

Hence Ga’shing ppl. a. 

28x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storni'd (1827) 12 Crail town 
was up wi’ gashin’ gabs ; Wabsters, throu’ zeal, forgat 
their wabs. 

Gashed (gjcjt),///. a. [f. Gashz;.i + -ed.] 
t a. Produced by gashing (pbsX h. Slashed or 
cut ; having large rents or openings ; spec, in Bot. 
(see quot. 1793); also gashed in. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxiii. 109 The leaues be long, hearie, 
and grayish, snipt and cut rounde aboute, but nothing so 
much or so deepelygaysht. as the two others. 1605 Shaks, 
Macb. 11. iii. 1x9 Hts gash d Stabs look’d like u Breach in 
Nature, 1641 Milton Anitnadv.(,xZ$i) 194 Your dissever’d 
principles were but like the mangl’d pieces of a gash't Ser- 
pent. 1652 Culpepper Eng. P/iysic, 39 Those that follow 
are gashed in on both sides of the leaves. 1657 W. Coles 
Adam in Eden cvi. 149 With broad grayish tough leaves 
diversly folded, crumpled, and gashed in on the edges. >793 
Maktyn Lang. Bot., Gashed tea/ {polium incisum s. dis* 
sectuvt\ having the sections or divisions usually determinate 
in their number ; or at least more so than in the Laciniate 
leaf. The Gashed differs from the Cleft leaf {Jlsstnti) in 
having the sections extending but little beyond the edge 
(though deeper than in the crenate leaf) ; whereas in the 
cleft leaf they reach almost to the middle. x86e Sat. Rev. 
2x Jan. 86/2 He would hang about butchers’ stalls, .waiting 
an opportunity to put his mouth to the gashed throats of 
animals. X883 Ouida ll'anda 1. 2 There were a few stunted 
willows near the house, and a few gashed pines. 
Ga’slifal, a. Obs. exc. dial. [? alteration of 
Ghastful, through association with Gash sb.^i 
cf. Gash a.^ and Gashly.] Ghastly., 

2620 Quarles Peasi JPor/nes Hij, Prodigall up*banding 
of thine eyes, Whose gashfull balls doe seeme to pelt the 
skyes. x6zx — «$•/’. {1678) 4 His gashful counter 
nance swarthy, long and thin. x6sx Culpepper Astrol, 
/ndgem. Dis. (1658) 157 Signs of death by the eyes are., 
when they are very moveabl^ gashful, staring up and down 
or sunk deep in the head. 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ni. i. 
69 Come death, and welcome : which spoke, comes in a 
gashfull, horrid, meagre, terrible, ugly shape. 2823 Moor 
Suffolk JVds., Gash/ul, ghastly— or as in Nares ‘horrid, 
frightful ’. 

Gash.-gab'bit, a. Sc. [f. gash (see Gash ^ 5.2) 
•¥gabbit (f. Gab j^.2).] Having a projecting chin. 
272X Ramsay Poems Gloss, s. v. Gash, One with a long 
out chin, we call gash-gabet, or gash beard. 2823 D. 
Anderson Poems 125 Gam.), A’ teethless and gash-gabbit 
The hags that night. 

Ga'sllly, a. Obs. exc. dial. [? Altered form of 
Ghastly: cf. Gashful.] Ghastly, horrid. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vii, xxxi, Next Pharmacus, 
of gashly Wilde aspect ; Whom hell with seeming fear, and 
fiends obey. 2650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vii. 131 Their warm 
and wanton embraces of living bodies, ill agreed with their 
offerings Diis manibus, to gashly Ghosts. 1675 Otway 
Alcib. 54 Now there grim death his gashly Revels keeps. 
2765 Sterne Tr. Skandy viii. xi, By all that is hirsute and 
gashly! I cry. 2880 Mrs.Parr xiii. (1881)65 

See ’em stare and then give a gashly look at mother, 
b. in adverbial use. 

2893 Wiltsh. Gloss., s.v. Ghastly, ‘ Thick hedge wur gashly 
high, but it be ter’ble improved now.’ 1897 C. Tee in 
Leisure Ho. Dec. 98/1 Her strange calm face, her gashly 
coloured tresses, her noiseless movements about the room. 
Hence Oa'shliness, ghastliness, dismalness. 

1848 Dickens Dombey viii, The general dulness (gashljness 
was Mrs. Wickam’s strong expression) other present life. 

Ga'sKly, adv. Sc. [f. Gash + -ly 2.] 
Fluently, loquaciously. 

a 2774 Fercusson A Drink Eclogue Poems (1845) 50 And 
courtiers aft gaed greinin for my smack, To gar them bauldly 
glower and gashly crack. 

Gashy (g2e*Ji), <7, [f. Gashj^.^ + -y 1 .] Of the 
nature of or rcsembUng a gash ; full of gashes. 

2824 Witness 11. iv, The dead man’s ghost., with its clotted 
locks and gashy head. 2824 Sorceress 11. ii, Raw and bloody 
like a gashy wound. Mod. (heard in Suffolk). * I was^care* 
less with my sickle, and got a gashy place in my arm.' 


Gasifiable (g3s*sif3i:ab*l), a. [f. Gasify v. + 
-ABLE.] Th.at can be reduced to^a gaseous state. 

2880 Nature XXL 8 But at present we know the mole* 
cular weights of gasifiable bodies only. 

Gasification (gEe^sifik^’/an). Also gasefica- 
tion, gassification. [f. Gas jA + -(i)fication,] 
The process of converting into gas. 

28x2 R. Saumarez Princ. Physiol. Sc. 288 The process of 
evaporation and of gassification. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 547 
When the cooling agency of gasefication has become feeble. 
2883 Nature X5CVIL 292 The latent heat of gasification . . 
of any body. 

fig. 2824 J. M’Culloch Scotl. II. ipo Poetry has rarely 
been subjected to such chemistry as this without the gasi* 
fication and loss of its essence. 

Gasiform (g£e-sifpjm), a. [f.GASj/i. + -(i)fokm.] 
In a gaseous form or state. 

2800 Med. yml. IV. 556 Dr. Ackermann treats.. of the 
different gasiform fluids contained in the intestines. CX865 
J. Wylde in Cire. Sc. I. 6 The laws of air or gasiform 
bodies. 2869 E, A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 123 
Ventilation is, in fact, the problem of the removal of the 
gasiform excreta of the lungs and skin. 
ff$. 2824 J, McCulloch Scott. II. 352 Druids thus become 
visionary and gasiform. 

Gasify (gK*sifai), v. [f. Gas jA + -(i)fy.] a. 
trails. To' render gaseous; to produce gas from; 
b. inir. To become gaseous. 

2828 Webster, Gasi/y, to convert into gas or an aeriform 
fluid by combination with caloric. 1833 N. Arnott Physics 
(ed. s) 1 1. 13 An exceedingly subtile fluid or ether pervading 
the whole universe, and softening or melting or gasifying 
bodies. 2881 Set. Amer. XLIV.324 Liquid ammonia gasifies 
under considerable pressure at oridinary atmospheric tern* 
peratures. 

Gasiness, var. Gassiness. 

Gasing(e, obs. form of Gazing. 

Gasket (gee'sket). Also 7 casket(te, gassit, 

8 gaskett. [Of obscure origin ; It. gascheita 
has the same sense, but is believed to be from 
Eng. ; F. garceite plait of rope, rope’s end (for 
flogging) is in some Diets, said to mean also ‘ gas- 
ket’, but it has not been found earlier than the 
iQth c. With the early form casket cf. Sp. cajeta."] 

1 . A small rope or plaited cord, which secures 
n furled sail to the yard, being wrapped several 
times round both. Chiefly in//. 

2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (184^) 188 HI^ sayles re* 
payred and sufficiently prevented with martnets blayles 
and caskettes. 2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 15 
There is also diuerse other small cordage, as head lines, the 
knaulings, gassits or furling lines. 2630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Navy Landships Wks. 1. 81/1 Her Gaskets, MartHnes, 
Cables. 1711 W. Suiherlano Skipbuild. Assist. 16 The 
Lines chat are drawn cross the Yards are call’d Rope.bands ; 
they make fast the Sail to the Yard, and Gaskets furl them. 
276* Talconzk. S hipzvr. ii. 94 Along the sail the gasketts 
are conv^’d. 2825 H. B. Gascoigne ^av. Fame 49 In 
haste the*oihding Gaskets they unfold But yet the canv.Tss 
in their arms they hold. 2894 Hall Caine Manxman iii. 
X, Her rudder was unshipped, her sails were torn from 
their gaskets. 

2 . A strip of tow, plaited hemp, or other material, 
used for packing a piston or for caulking a joint. 

2829 R. Stuart Anecd. Steam Eng. 1. 270 Screwing this 
plate down to the projecting rim, the packing (or gasket) 
between them was pressed outwards, so lightly as not to 
allow steam to pass. 2859 Rankine Steam Eng. {1861) 229 
Round the body of the piston is wrapped the packing, con- 
sisting either of loose hemp, or of a soft loosely spun 
hempen rope called gasket, soaked with grease. 

3 . attnb., as gasket-work. 

2832 Jane Porter Sir Seaxvards Narr. I. 224 A fathom 
of this gasket-work, being fastened end to end. 

Hence Ga'sketz^. fr<r«r.,to fasten up with gaskets. 
2892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker xijL 207 The 
sails were gasketed and covered, .and the decks tidied down. 

Gaskin^ (gse'skin). Forms; 6 gaskyn, -kyng, 
-coine, -coigne, gayshekoon, 6-7 gsscoyne, 

7 gaskoine, gasskin, gasking, 7-8 -coin, 8 
-coign, 6-9 gaskin. [Of uncertain origin ; perh. 
due to a false analysis of Galligaskin, to which 
the * gallant gaskins * of the first quot. comes close 
in point of sound. On the otherhand, as Cotgrave 
explains F. grbgues by ‘ wide slops, Gregs, Gallo- 
gascoines, Venetians; a great Gascon or Spanish 
hose’, it seems possible that such hose were actually 
worn in Gascony ; if so, this word may have been 
a special use of (Gascon, and have existed earlier 
than galligaskin.'l 

* 1 * 1 . A kind of breech or hose. Chiefly pi. Obs. 
*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Oimden) 6 His oun gai gallant 
gaskms, his kut dublets, his staring hare. 2577 Wilts <5* 
Inv. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 423, j paire of gayshekoones 
broken iij». iW. 2592 Garrard Art Warre 18 A straite 
brabantie and gascoine is to be wome. 2600 Dekker Gentle 
Cra/l Wks. 1873 1. 18 Goe thy wayes thought I, thou maist 
be much in my gaskins, but nought in my neather stockes. 
2621 Beaum. & Fl. /Cnt. Bum. Pestle ii. ii. The child’s a 
father-lesse child, and say they should put him into a streight 
paire ofGaskins..hewouIdneuergrovvafterit. 2755 Johnson, 
Gaskins, wide hose, wide breeches. An old ludicrous word, 
t b. aittib., as gaskin breeches, hose. Obs. 

1592 Percivall. Sp. Diet., ^araguelles, gascoigne hose, 
/etncralia. 2604 Lismort Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 105 
Sattine to make yo^ Dublett and gaskoine hose. 2623 
Minsheu Sp. Diet. s. V., Gascoigne breeches, or Venetian 
hosen. .gregulscos. 


2. (See quot. 1726.) 

2652 Cotterell Cassandra rii. (1676) 43 And thrust him 
back upon his gaskins, 2726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3', Cascoin, 
the hinder Thigh of a Horse, which begins at the Stiffle, 
and reaches to the Ply or bending of the Ham. 2827 
Sporting Mag. XX. 259 Good hind legs and well spread 
gaskins are very essential points in a coach horse. 

trails/ 2678 Dryden Limberham iv. i, One of my 
Daughters is big with Bastard, and she laid at her Gascoins 
most unmercifully ! every stripe she had, I felt it. 

Gaskin^ (gseskin). rare. Also gasking. 
[Alteration of Gasket ; the ending may represent 
-ingI.] = Gasket (in both senses). 

1832 Trclawney Adv. Younger Son HI. 270 Both of 
them lashed on the yard by the gaskins. i860 Ure''s Diet. 
Arts I. 328 R, cover for kier; the flanch on which this 
cover rest-s is grooved a little to admit of ‘gasking* being 
inserted, so as to form a ‘joint’. 2880 G. Wightivick’s 
Hints Yng. Archit. (Weale) 221 Socketled pipes to be .. 
jointed with clay, tarred gaskin or cement. 1883 Stevenson 
Treat. Isl. ^ir. xv, 'Phis extraordinary patchwork uas all 
; held together by . . loops of tarry gaskin. 

Gaskin, obs. form of Gascon. 

Gasless (ga-sles), a. [f. Gas sb. + -less.] Des- 
titute of gas ; not lighted by gas. 

1872 ‘Mark Twain' Innoc. Abr.^ xiii. 87 The gasless 
room. 1883 P. Hood Scot. Char. ix. 162 The lass with the 
lantern, the constant attendant of every lady .. who might 
happen in those gasless days to be out after nightfall. 2889 
Catholic Neivs 7 Sept. 4/4 Whisperings of gasless cities and 
revolution, still hover in the qir. 

Ga'S-ligllt. The light produced by the com- 
bustion of gas, usually coal-gas. 

2B08 Murdoch in Phil. Trans, XCVIII. 226 The time 
during which the gas light is used, may. .be stated at least 
at two hours per day. 2838 Penny Cycl. XL 86/2 The 
great success which attended gas-light in London has 
extended itself throughout Great Britain. 2857 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett. II. 334, 1 had not been able to read then, by the 
gas-light, which dazzles my ej'cs. 

b. A jet of burning gas ; chiefly pi. 

2808 Murdoch in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 225 A. .standard 
for determining the advantages to be expected from the use 
of the gas lights under favourable circumstances. 28x5 
Accum Treat. Gas-Light (ed. 2) 245 The Church of St. John 
the Evangelist . . has been illuminated with gas-lights for 
upwards of two years. 2832 T. P. Jones Convers. Chein. 
.w. 160 Such is not the case with the gas lights. 2865 
Dickens Mui. Fr. iii. i, Gaslights flared m the shops with 
a haggard and unblest air. 

c. aiirib., as gas-light company, manufactory. 

2809 J. Van Voorst {title) -Address to the Proprietors of 
the intended Gas Light and Coke Company. 2826 Scott 
//< z/. Malagr, ii. 63 h would be supposing the ble.ssed sun 
himself jealous of a gas-ligbt manufactory. 

Ga’s-ma:]!. 

1. a.’ One who is engaged in mannfacluring or 
supplying gas. b. A collector of sums due to 
a gas-company for gas supplied. 

- 2822 [T. Hickman, the puciiist, who fought with Neat on 
21 Dec. 1821, was called ‘the Gas man’ or ‘the Gas-light 
man ’, See r. Egan Boxiana (2828) New series 1 . 33, 42.] 
2842 Thackeray Fitz-Boodle's Con/. Pref., The first gas- 
man was ruined. 2889 Spectator ttf Dec. 829 The public 
are willing that the gasmen should suffer, if only they may 
keep cheap light. 28^ KorW (N.Y.) 24 Nov., He. .bowed the 
astonished gas-man into the presence of the amazed family. 

2. One who attends to the gas-lights in a theatre. 

2865 Sat, Rev. 21 Jan. 80/2 Probably the gasman of a 

London theatre is, as a rule, equally incautious, 2893 F. F. 
JSIooRE Gray Eye or So III. 197 The actors, the carpenters, 
the gasmen, the firemen, 

3. Coal-mining. {U.S^ One who examines the 
workings for fire-damp. 

2883 in Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining. 

.Gasogene, var. Gazogene.' 

. Gasolene, gasoline (gse-s^l/n). Also gaso- 
leine, gazoline. [f. Gas sb. + -ol (as in Benzol) 
-ene, -ine.] a volatile inflammable liquid, one 
of the first products in the distillation of crude 
petroleum, employed for purposes of heating and 
illumination. 

2872 J. R. Nichols Fireside Sc. 50 Benzine, benzoline, 
gasoleine, kerosolene. 2883 Century Mag. jMly 22^/1 No 
fewer than ten substances are obtained from petroleum by 
the refining process . . 2nd, gasolene, used in artificial gas 
machines. 2897 Westm. Gas. 25 June 7/3 Her engines are 
2o-horse power, and are driven by gasoline. 

attrib. 2890 Pall Mall G. 30 June 6/3 (booking breakfast 
over a gasoline stove. 2895 Daily Nexvs 22 Nov. 2/2 Both 
[vehicles] used gasolene motors. 

Gasometer (g^esp’m/tsj). Also gazometer- 


[ad. F. gazomltre, f. gaz Gas sb. + mitre, ad. Gr- 
perpov measure.] 

1 . Chem. (See quot. 1831.) In later use (on 
analogy of sense 2) a vessel for holding gas. 

2790 Kerr tr. Lavoisieds Elem. Chein. 3c^, I give the 
name of^<z2<j;«e/^z' lo’an instrument which! invented.. for 
the purpose of a kind of bellows, which might furnis.h an 
uniform and continued stream of oxygen gas m experiments 
of fusion. 2793 Bedddes Let. to Dariyin 42 A construction 
not very dissimilar to that employed in the 2* 

Mr. Lavoisier and Dr. Van Marum. 2831 T. P. JoNp Co- 
vers. Chem. (?Ioss., Gasometer, an air holder, so corwtructed 
that the quantity of gas which it contains ^ 
tained or measured. 1874 tr. LommelsL^ 
the middle of this runs a . . narrow tube, which . . conducts 

03 «'gen from an adjoining gasometer. 

2 . A large tank or reservoir in which illuminat- 
ing gas is stored, to be distributed thence by 
means of pipes. 
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x8o8 Murdooi in Phil, Trans, XCVIII. 125 The gas. .is 
conveyed by iron pipes into large reser\’oirs, or gaiometers, 
>vhere it is washed and purified. 1819 Accum Descr, Manuf, 
Coal Gas 164 The name of gas holder, or as it is improperly 
called, gasometer is given to the vessel employed for collect- 
ing the gas and storing it up for use. 1879 Cassell's Techn, 
kduc. It. 90/2 Lastly, the gasometer with its tank into which 
the gas is finally received in a purified state. 

Gasometry (geesf metri). Also 8 gazometry. 
[f. Gas sb. + Gr. -^^Tpia measurement ; see -metby.] 
The science of measuring gaseSj or of estimating 
the quantity of different gases in a mixture. 

1790 Kerr tr. LavoisiePs Elem. Chem. 304 Of Gazometrj’, 
or the Measurement of the Weight and Volume of Aeriform 
Substances. 1869 Eng, Mech. 19 Nov. 234/1 To work out 
any problem. .in qu.mtitative gasometry. 

So Gasome'tric c., relating to gasometry. 
i865 Hrande & Cox Did, Sci. etc. II. 15 Gasomelric 
Analysis^ Eudiometrj’, or the process of separating and esti- 
mating the individual constituents of a gaseous mixture. 

(^SOSCOpe (gai's^kJop). [f. Gas sb, + Gr. 
-tr/forror observer : see -scope.] (See quot.) 

1858 SiMMoNDS Did. Trade, Gasoscope . apparatus for 
Indicating the presence of bicarburetted hydrogen gas in 
buildings, mines, S:c. 

Gasp (gasp), sh. Also 6-7 gaspe. [f. Gasp v,] 

1 . A convulsive catching of the breath from dis- 
tress, exertion, or the lessening of vital action j 
also, as a result of surprise. 

1535 Warner All. Eng. iv. -xxilij. (158^) 94 fHe] shortly 
gaue a quiet gaspe or twaine. 1727-32 Gay Fables n. xvi. 
53 Cm those fhoards] prolong one gasp of breath, Or calm 
the troubled hour of death? 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L, i. vii, 
While every pasp^ with sobs he drew, The labouring stag 
strained full in view. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iv, The 
old lady gave a ga^p. 1879 Browning Ivan Ivanovitch 67 
Then followed gasps and sobs, and then the steady flow Of 
kindly tears. 

b. esp, {Onis) last gasp\ the final attempt ta 
draw breath before the departure of life. At the 
last gasp', at the point of death. Also Jig. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Ecd. Hist. 147 Retayning a valiant 
and inuincible minde vnto the last gaspe. 1602 Marston 
Ant. 15- Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 1. 17 Tell her the spirit of Antonio 
Wisheth his last gaspe breath’d upon her breast. x6ii 
Shaks. Cyntb. 1. v. 53 His Fortunes all lye speechlesse, and 
his name Is at last gaspe. x6^ SiR E. NicnotAs in N, 
/’ff/rrr (Camden) II. 338 At this instant he fCromwell] is 
like one at >'* laste gaspe, full of convulsions, laying hould 
on what commes next him, 1736 Butler Anal. j. 1. Wks. 
X874 I. 29 In those diseases .. Uhere may bel the highest 
mental cnjo3'menls and sufferings, even to the last gasp. 
X846 Trench Mirac.vx. (1862) 184 He left her at the last 
gasp ; he knew not whether to regard her as alive or dead. 
x8st Hussey Papal Power iii. 158 The authority of the 
August! breathed on that day its last gasp In Rome. 

2. transf, in various occasional uses, 

cx6xx Chapman Uiadviww. 380 But straite, more cleare 
appear'd the streight, Antilochus foresaw, 1 1 was a gaspe the 
earth gaue, forc't, by humours, cold and raw. 17:0 Con- 
greve On Mrs. A. Hunt, Singing Wks, III, 875 Let., 
cv’ry ruder Gasp of Breath Becalm, as in the Arms of Death, 
X79S AgsesMuscrave 1. 20 The wish to see our new 

sister occupied every thought, and engrossed every gasp of 
conversation 'till we re.icned Raby. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxxi. (1856) 26S Winds nearly at rest, with the exception 
of a little gasp from the westward. 

Gasp (gasp), V. Forms: 4 gaysp, 4-7 gasps, 
7- gasp. [a. ON. gdspa to yawn (Sw. gdspa')^ 
by metathesis from *geip’Sa, cf. geip idle talk, gdpa 
to talk idly. The weak grade of the root, found 
in Sw. dial, gispa, Da. gispSy appears also in Sw. 
innngipa corner of the mouth, OE. gipnng open 
mouth, f. gipian to yawn (only in pr. pple gypigsnd 
Mriulcus’ = OLow Frankish gipmdi ‘patens^). 
The root *gap- (see Gape vl)y whence Ger. dial. 
gapsen to gape for breath, belongs to a different 
vowel-series, but the sense of * opening * is ap- 
parently common to both.] 

1 . intr. To catch the breath with open mouth, 
as from exhaustion (esp. in the death-struggle) or 
astonishment. 

1390 Gower Cirnyiil* 265 And thrics on the water there She 
f:a<pcth with a drecchinge onde. ?n X400 Morte Arlh, 1462 
lliare ware gomes ihurghe-girde with grundjme wapynes, 
Gn‘sclyg.i)‘spandewith pruccliandc lotcs J i583SrANi'rfURsr 
AEntis ii. (Arb.) 6x Whilst I beheld Priamus thus gasping. 
1645*^ Milton Senn. xi, Those rugged names to our like 
mouthes grow sleek, That would have made Quintilian stare 
find g.a'p. 1^94 Mad. D’Arblay Lett, Apr., I almost gasped 
with impatience and revived old feelings. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. ii. xxv, Alrc.ady gasping on the ground Lie twenty 
cf the Table Round. 1848 Kuskin Mod, Paint, II. hi. ii. 
iii. § 2. r55 He has taken our breath away, and leaves us 
gasping. 

/".C- *S79 Sfenser Sheph.'Cal, Nov. 126 The flouds do 
g.vspc, for dr>’cd is ihej-r sourse. 

2. 7 'ogasf‘ for (occas. after') : to pant for (air); 
yff. to long for, to desire eagerly (cf. GArr, vM- 

C1586 Ctess Pemrroke Ps. lxiii. i, O God. .How gaspes 
my soule for thy refreshing taste 1 XM4 T. Hocktn Gods 
Decrees 333 Future happiness. .nature it self docs mccs. 
fantly g.V'p and breath after. 1697 Dkyden Virg, Georg. 

375 The sick, for Air licforc the Port.al g.asp. X7X1 
Addison S/eet, No. J9S r 5 .Seeing how dearly tJjey loved 
one another, and gasped after their Liberty. 1833 bUiTCiiir. 
h’and, by Loire g 'ifie doors .and windo«-s. as we pavsed, 
sxerc all oj>en, gatping for air. X844 Mas. Bfowning 
l^ran/.t rpExtleVoemt, 1S50 I. 59 And gasp for space amid 
the Infinite, 

3 . /rijrfj. and qtiasi‘/r<i;;^. To exhale (r.YJ/.aUo, 


to inhale) with convulsive breathings, esp. to gasp 
ends last, to getsp (Jtfe) envoy. Also To gasp out ; 
to utter with gasps. + To gasp up : to give up (the 
ghost). 

*534 Sir T. ^Iore Cwnfort agst. Tribulation (1573') 4* 
And long was it not ere they gasped vp the goste. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V. v. it 149, 1 cannot looke greenely, nor 
gaspe out my eloquence. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 97 
We have no other way to revive the hopes of the Churches, 
now they seem to be readyto gasp their last. 1607 Dryden 
JEneid ix. 558 He staggers round, his Eyeballs rowl in 
Death, And with short sobs he gasps away his Breath. 
X79X CowpER//fVr^ IV. 621 He.. lay gasping life away. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. iv. 501 The pi^r girl . . gasped 
out, * May God save him, if it be God’s will ! ’ 1856 Kakh 
Ard. Expt. II. XL 113, I soon found myself gasping the 
ammoniaca) steam of some fourteen, .fellow lodgers. 

Ga'spant, a. nonce-wd, A mock-heraldic term 
for * gasping 

1831 T. L. Peacock Ctvtchet Castle i. (1867) 12 Arms, 
three empty bladders, turgescent, to show how opinions are 
formed . . three barbers’ blocks, gaspant, to show how they 
are swallowed. 

Gasper (ga-spsj). [f. Gasp zj. + -er’.] One 
who gasps (in various nonce-uses). 
x863 Dickens Lett. 3 Feb. (1882) HI. 245 Charles Dickens 
..whose surprising performances .. on .. the American ca- 
tan’h, have won for him the well-merited title of the Gad’s 
Hill Gasper. X877 Blackic JK/re Men 16 He bade them 
fling The finny gaspers back into the brine Wholesale. 1B84 
Conteinp. Rev. June 817 The agonies of feudalism liad 
changed some of the trembling gaspers into greedy graspers. 

Gaspingf (ga-spiq), vhl. sb. [f. Gasp v. + -ing 
T he action of the verb Gasp, in various senses. 

c X440 Prontp. Pant. 188/1 Gaspynge, idem gtiod Gapynge. 
1494 Fabyan Citron, vii- 355 Then was the felde couer>'d 
with deed bodyes, and gaspynge and gronynge was herde 
on euery syde. 15x3 Douglas eEnets vi. viii. 36,Thair 
clamour was full scant, The soundis brak with gasping or a 
gant. xs6i T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xviii. (1634) 705 
This also Christ signified by his last saying and uttered 
among his last gaspings. a 1652 J. Smith Sd. Disc. iv. 109 
Those breathings and gaspings after an eternal participation 
of him are but the energy of his own breath within us. 1742 
Richardson Pamela IV. 256 To attend the dear Baby him- 
self— to see his last Gaspings, poor little Lamb. 18x2 
Crabbe Tales in Verse, Confidant 210 Some youthful gasp- 
ings for forbidden fruit. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 P. iv. iii. 
Inarticulate gamings. ^ 

attrib. 1802 X. Beddocs Hygeia viii. 123 Those gasping- 
fits, which come on with greater and greater violence. 

Gasping (ga’spiq), ppl, a, [f. Gasp v. + -inq 2.] 
That gasps, in various senses of the vb. 

X509 Past. Pleas, i. xHij At the last with a gaspyng 

nette Slouth my head caught with his whole purpose. 1579 
Spenser Apr. 6 Quenching the gasping furrowes 

thirst with rayne. 1603 Dckker Wender/uU Yeare B lij. 
In such a panting time, and gasping yeare, Victuals are 
cheapest, only men are deare. x68i Baxter Apd. Non^ 
con/. Min. i Before the expiring of my gasping hopes. 
*73 ® Wesley /’x.-xiii. v. Save, or my gasping Spirit dies. 
1835 Browning 126 This arch-knave •• dogs me 
As a gaunt crow a gasping sheep. 

Hence Ga’sping’ljr adv,, in a gasping manner. 
x8x6 Byron Prisoner 0/ Chillon xi. My breath came 
gaspingly and thick. 1834 Fraset^s Mag. !X. xii The gills 
..are dilated gaspingly. 1879 ’Annie Thomas’ Loud. 
Season II. aix Bertram ana Daisy . . gaspingly force a 
passage through the crowd, 

Ga’s-pla:nt. 

1 . A name given to the plant Diciamntts Traxi- 

iiella. In recent U.S. Diets. 

^ (' It is said that the atmosphere surrounding this plant is 
in hot dry weather inflammable' (Lindley, Bot., ed, 

*845 i P- 49)0 

2 . The apparatus employed in the manufacture 
and supply of illuminating gas, 1889 in Cent. Did. 

Gaspy (ga'spi), a. rare, [f. Gasp sb, -y^.] 
Having a tendency to gasp, 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist 1. xiv. 255 The august great 
robes back-flowing and foaming over the gaspy page.boys. 
Hence Ga'spiness (in quot.^^.h 
1892 Spectator 9 Jan. 48 Gaspiness is one of the worst 
flaws in most English Hymns. 

Gasquine, Gass, obs. forms of Gascon, Gas. 
Gassatnpine, var. Gossampine. 

Gassendist (gresemdist). [f, + -ist. 

Cf. F. Gasseudistel\ A follower of Gassendi, a 
French metaphysician, bom 1502. 

xBax D. Stewart Diss. Prog. Philos, n. I 1 Wks. 1854 1. 
230 note, (Thc^ word RcflcctionJ expresses the peculiar 
doctrine by which his (Locke's! s>-stcm is distinguished from 
that of the Gassendists and Hobbists. a 1834 Coleridge 
Plotes Eng. Divines (1853) I. aSo Taylor was a Gassendisl. 

Gasser (gre’soj). [f. Gas v. (sense 2) + -En k] 
(See quot.) 

x8o2 Labour Commission Gloss., Gassers, those who work 
nl the gassing machines. 

^ Gasserian (g?csl»*rian), a. [Named by Hirsch 
1 7 ^.^» after his teacher Johann Laurcnlius Cassen 
see •IA^^] Gasserian (also ganglion, 

the ganglion on the sensor)’ trunk of the fifth cranial 
nerve. 

X831 R. Knox Cloguefs Anat, 461 The superior maxillarj' 
ner\‘e arises from the middle part of the Gavserian ganglion. 
xE3i Mivast Cat 272 TTie b^er root wells out inio what 
IS called the Gassenan ganglion. 

Gassiness (ga?*smtrs). rare. [f. Gas.sy + 
-Ness.] a. The state of being pervaded by gas. 
b. The possession of gaseous qualities. 


1883 hlABEL Collins H. Modjesha iii. ^6 The theatre. 
Its stuffiness, its gassiness, all the abominations common to 
such buildings. x888 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 37 Gas of seeb aa 
.. unimaginable easiness [«V1 that millions of cubic roiles 
of it might easily DC compressed into a pill-box. 

Gassit, obs. form of Gasket. 

Gassy (gre si), a. [f. Gas sb. + -t i.] 

1 . Abounding in gas ; of the nature of gas. 

*757 tr. HenckeVs^ Pyritol. 160 Ihe volatile spirit viH.. 

smell extremely quick, pungent and ga.ssy. 1842 Bletchv. 
Mag. LI. 173 A clear, gassy, sea-coal fire, puffing 
fizzing in smiling welcome. 1878 F. Ferguson Pep. Lift 
Christ xviii. X74 The gassy spring at Kjssingen begins "to 
bubble up at about the same time everj* d.ay. 1891 G. 
Meredith One of our Cong. HI. xiii. 290 The gassy 
passages of the back of the theatre. 

2 . slang. Characterized by 'gas’ or empty talk; 
given to ‘ gassing 

1863 B. Taylor H, Thurston I. 139 Woodbury’.. was 
amused at the remarks of the crowd: ’He?— oh, he’s a 
gassy old fellow *. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. ii. 17 As v hen 
we call an empty and sophistical but ready talker ’ca'^jy'. 
1892 Ld. Rosebery in Daily Ne^vs 24 June 5/B Ine last 
development of the Irish question was a gassy’ meeting in 
St. James’s Hall the previous night.- 

Gast (gfest), sb. Sc. [f. Gast t^.i] A fright. 

[Cf. quot. 1420 under Gast fpl. a.} a x6&4 R. hxw Mart. 
(1818) 220 The woman in a gast . . comes and tells^jer lady 
who had slollen her things. 1873 W. Alexander jehnny 
Gibb (ed. 3) 96 ‘ Aw never got sic a gast’s aw got the nicht.’ 

Gast (g£Est), a. dial. [app. cognate withGEA- 
SON ; cf. SiDu. gdst, gc'st (Dll. geest), barren soil. 
Geest.] (See quots. a 1825 and 7895,) 

^ 1729 Gorton Parish (Suffolk) Terrier, Every Gast Beast, 
i.e. for every Heifer or young Steer. 1760 Ibid., B.nrrcn or 
gast cattle, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Gast or Ghasi- 
Cow, a cow which does not produce a calf in the season. 
*89$ E. Anglian Gloss., Gast..F\s,o applied to mares. 

+ Gast, I'.'* Obs. Foims: i gfestan, 4 gaast, 6 
Ehast, 4-7 gast(e. [OE. gkstan (only once):- 
OTeut. type *gaistjan, app. cogn.w.Goth. usgaisjan 
to terrify, usgeisuan to be terrified. See Ghost.] 

trans. -Po frighten, alarm, scare, terrify. 

(In quot. c 1000 the sense seems to be rather ‘to torture’ 
or * to destroy' '.) 

czooo fnliana 17 in Exeter Bk., Hi,.ga:slon gedes 
cempan gare and lige. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A vn. it? 
To..Gaste crowen from Ins corn. 1382 Wveur 2 Kir-p 
xxii. 19 Thi herte is gaastyde. x4i2-«o Lydg. Chxn. Trey 
1. V, And gasten men with sodyn erlh quaue. 14** p* 
Seerda Secret., Priv. Prh. (E. E. T. S.) 215 Thou shalie 
haue many rynnynge engj’ns to make horribill Sownes lo 
gasten ihyn enemys. 2530 Ralscr. 560/2, 1 gaste hym w 
sore as he was these twelve moncthes. 1592 Stow Ann.^- 
X586. 1228 These men ..were so ghosted with feare..that 
they looked rather like to ghostes than men. 160S Skak& 
Lear 11. i. 57 Or whether gasted by the noyse 1 made, Full 
sodainely he fled. x6x6 J. Lane Coni. Sgr?s 7’.ix.4i3«p.V, 
So Firms lookes in Argos gastes his ffoes. 


+ Gast, v.~ Obs. [?ad. OF. paster, guasitr, 
•waster •. see Waste v. (But cf. quot. r. looo in 
prec.) trans. ?To ruin, spoil. 

a 1310 in Wright hyrie P. xxxi. 90 Whet helpclh the, tny 
suete Icnimon, my lyn thus forte gasle ? . 

+ Gast, c. [pa. pple. of Cast z».l] Terri- 
fied, afraid. Tor gast: for fear, 

13 . . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 325, 1 know no gome J’at is gust cf 
Jy grele wordes. 0x340 Cursor M, 5814 (Trin.) He w** 
g^ast So ferdc hat he to fle bigon, 1382 Wyclif 9 

Confoundid ben the wise men, gast and (Nijl ihci ben. 
c X420 Chrott. Vilod. 777 He durst not meve hurTsein<?r 
gast. Ibid. 1006 When huse lady’cs weron areson up to ban 
ygon.'.Towarde herre chambers for gast every chon. *5 ®^ 
20 Dunbar Poems Ixxiv. 19 Me think my spircit rynn>» 
away full gast. 1575 Mirr, Mag., Nennius xxxu, inou 
neuer wast m all thy life so gast, Nor d«rsl againe be euer 
halfe so bold. 

Gast, obs. form of Ghost. 

Gastaldite (gresije-ldoit). Min> [Named by 
Striiver in 1875 after Prof. P, Gastaldi ; sec -ITY-J 
A variety of glaucophane. 

X882 Dana Min. App. iii. 52 A mineral closely related to 
glaucoph.-ine is called gastaldite. 

Gasteli, obs. form of Ghostly. . . 

tGa'Steri Obs. [app. a frequentative f- 

Gabt (? and z/.2) ; see -ek 6. . • • \ i 

Sense 2 may be a distinct word, a. T.gaster (infimniT/ 0 
waste, spoil (mod. F.^ff/<r).3 

1 . irons. To frighten, scare, terrify. 

*593 G. Gitfard Dial. Witches E ij b, I f they run at 
with a spit red hot, they gastcr him so sore, that 
slial go her self, if she wili, he will come no 
x6x4 Beaum. 8: Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapons ii. in, 
sight of tlie Lady has gastcr’d him or chc he’s dnink. x /5 
Brooks Gold. KeyWV^ 1867 V. 92 He begun to be 
with wonderful astonishment. X72X-1800 Bahxv, 
frightened, afiionished. 1787 Grosk Prcv.Gloss.,^^^^^* 
to startle, scare, or affright suddenly. 

2 . To destroy. _ ,, 

1609 Br. W. Barlow Anno. Nameless Cath. 191 Hi^ 

eucn then gaslring his Maiesties title and debarring ‘ 
right. Ibid. 264 The best works Imuc attending J ‘ ' 
two wormes, which gastcr and infect the goodnes of 

Hence Ga atorod ppl. a., Gn'sterinK %'tl.sj 
1642 Rogers Naaman 13B That she might at 
wholly quit of all such callings uj>on, and gastenngL 
Quarles Slie/h. Orac. v, Fearc not, wid he, J coni J not 
affright 'I'hy gastcreU joule wjili lerrours of the night. 

Gasteral (fpc slerSI), a. Jocular. Also C^' 
tral. [f. Gx.yaar{f)p-, 7tH7TJ7p stomach ^ -At.J ^ 
or pert.iininE lo the stomach. 
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GASTROCNEMIUS. 


xa*8 Harrovian 15 To recreate the gastral powers with 

the odorous sacrifice offered up on P ’s polished round 

table. 1854 Chamb. yrnl. I, 178 One. .represented Silenus 
with most extravagant gasteral development. 

Gasteromy cetons ( gjE^stertJmaisr tss), a. 

Bot. [f. mod.L. gasteromycH-cs (f. Gr. 7ao'rtp(o)-, 
7auT37p stomach + /iv;n;T€S pi. of pinr]^ fungus) + 
-ous.j Of, belonging to, or relating to the Gas- 
itromyceies, one of the orders of Fungi. 

x86i Bentley Man. Bot. 387 Gasteromycetous Fungi. 
1889 Bennett & Murray Cryptog. Bot. 319 Gasteromy* 
cetous Lichens, 

Gasteropod, gastropod (gse-ster^d, gx-s- 
trffppd), sb. and a. Also 9 -pode. [ad. mod.L. 
gasteropoda^ gastropoda neut. pi. : see next.] 

A. sb. An animal of the Gasteropoda class or 
group of molluscs. 

i8z6 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. IV. xlv. 235 Several Gastero* 
pods can neither hear nor see. 1841 Douglas in Proc, 
Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 9. 244 The most beautiful naked 
gasteropode we have seen. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 97 
The gasteropods, including land-snails, sea-snails, whelks, 
limpets, and the like, are the tj’pes of the mollusca. 

transf. x8^ Owen akcl. <5- Teeth in Circ. Sc,^ Organ. 
Nat. I. 231 They [seals] may be called ‘gastropods,’ in 
respect of their, .mode of progression. 

B. adj. Gasteropodous. 

1836-9 Tot>u Cyct. Anai. II. 386/1 The Gasteropod Mol- 
lusca, 1850 Johnston Conchot. 118 The small Gasteropod 
order which Cuvier has called Heteropods, are [etc.], 

ll Gasteropoda, gastropoda (gsesterfpffda, 

grestrf’pffda), sb. pi. Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 700’- 
r(€)p(o)-, yxcTTip stomach, -f roS-, ttow foot.] A 
class or group of molluscs (including the snails, 
limpets, etc.), so called from the ventral position 
of the locomotive organ. 

x8a8 J. Stark Nat. Hist. II. 59 M. Cuvier has given the 
name of Gasteropoda to all the animals of this class which 
have a foot or muscular disc proper for crawling. 1851-6 
Woodward Mollusca ii. 7 In the gasteropoda, or snails, the 
under side of the body forms a single muscular foot. 1878 
Bell GegenhauPs Comp, Anal. 319 These relations are dif- 
ferent in the Gastropoda. 

Hence Gast(e)ro*podaii a. and s6. = Gastebo- 
pou ; Gastero’podic a. 5= next. 

1876 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 123 Your argument . . 
done into gasteropodic prose, is .simply that the human kind 
have utterly gone backward since the statue was carved. 

Gasteropodous (gsesterp'pMss), a. Also 
gaatropodous. [f. Gasteropod-a + -ous.] Be- 
longing to the Gasteropoda \ pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of a gasteropod. 

1823-31 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) I, 10 In the snail and 
some other gasteropodous mollusca. 1858 Geikie Hist. 
Boulder v\. 108 Among the higher gastrojiodous molluscs. 
1872 W. S Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 182 Fossils are numerous, 
the gasteropodous shells occurring frequently. 
jocular, 1864 Reader j8 June, The Gasteropodous order 
of rifleman, who . . go perpetually on their stomachs. 

Gastful : see Ghastfue. 

Gastlet. Obs. rare. [a. F. gastelet ‘a little 
cake ; also the name of an excellent Cyder-apple * 
(Cotgr.), dim. of gasteau (now gdteau) cake.] A 
kind of apple. 

1600 SuRTLTT Country Paime in. xHx. 528 Such [apples] 
are those that followe, the heroet. .fairewife, gastlet. 

Gastly, obs. form of Ghastly, Ghostly. 
t Ga*stuess. Ohs. [f. Gast ppl. a. + -NESS.] 
Terrified condition or appearance ; teiTor, dread. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. i.ii. pr. v. 50 (Camb. MS.) A tyraunt 
..shewede by symylytude the ciredes of Reaumes by 
gastnesse of a swerd i»at heng ouer the heued of hys 
famyler. 1382 Wyclif Josh. ji. 9 5 oa»'e gastnes is fain into vs. 
— t Sam. xxxi. 4 And his squier wolde not ; forsothe he was 
agaist with to mych gaisines. 0x420 Hoccleve De Reg. 
Prine. 20 And of the brotilnesse of hir nature My tremlyng 
hert so_ grete gastnesse hadde,_ That [etc.]. 1604 Shahs. 
OlA.v. i. io6Looke you pale, Mistrxs? Do you perceiue the 
gastnesse of her eye. 1721 Bailey, Gasteness, terror, dread. 

11 Gastrsea (gssstrra). [mod.L., f. Gr. 7a<rr(«)/)-, 
yaarrjp belly.] 

1 . =Gastrula, 

1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. Anim. i. 50 In the Porifera the 
terminal aperture of the gastriea becomes the egestive 
opening of the adult animal. 

2 . A primitive sac-like animal, wbose existence 
is assumed by Haeckel, consisting of two layers of 
cells, an ectoderm and an endoderm. Gastrxa theory^ 
the theory which supposes this to have been the 
ancestral form of the whole animal kingdom. 

1879 tr. HaeckePs Evol. Man 1 . 9 A verj' ancient ancestral 
form is represented by the two-layered Gastreea. Ibid. 250 
These are the principles of the unified or monophyletic 
genealogy of the animal kingdom, a.s they present them- 
selves, provisionally, according to the Gastraea Theory. 
1892 Nation (N. Y.) 21 Apr. 309/2 The author is thoroughly 
permeated by the gastraea myth. 

Gastrsead (gre-stnied). [ad. mod.L. gastraad- 
es^ pi. form of prec.] One of the Gasirveades^ a 
division of sponges whose development does not go 
beyond that of a gastnila. In recent Diets. 
Gastral, var. Gasteral. 

II Gastral^a (giestrxddgia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr.^ T«‘rT(€)p-, 7atrTj7p stomach + dAYos pain.] 
Pain in the stomach, esp. neuralgia of the stomach. 

1822-34 [see Gastrodynia]. 1836 J. Gully Magis. Forntul. 
87, I have given it [prussic acid] with the best effects in 


gastralgia. 1867 O. W, Holmes Guard. Angel xxv. {1891) 
296 Some lozenges for gastralgia. 1884 Sat. Rei/. 7 June 
741/1 A. .state of political babyhood and political gastralgia. 

Hence GastraTgic a., pertaining to, affected 
with, or liable to gastralgia; also sb.^ one who is 
subject to gastralgia. 

1892 Hatpeds Mag. Nov. 862A Portly and gastralgic 
papas. 1897 Allbutt A/ed. III. 476 Gastralgics are also 

liable to asthma. Ibid. 477 Pains of gastralgic character. 

Gastrectomy (gicstre-ktomi). [f. Gr. 7a<r- 
t(€)p-, 7auTi7p stomach + Ikto^ti (n. of action f. 
(KTsfiuetv to cut ont)*’-h -t 3 .] ‘The removal of a 
part of the stomach, as the pylorus, in cancer of 
the organ ’ (Syd. Soe. Lex. 1885). 

1886 Braiihavaitds ATed. Retrospect. XCII. 40 Duodeno- 
stomy, gastrostomy for the passage of.a tube, and complete 
gastrectomy, shoufd all be replaced by gastro-enterostomy. 

Gastric (gae'strik), a. [f. Gr.7auT(e)p-,7ao'n7p 
stomach -t- -ic.] Of or pertaining to the stomach ; 
situated in, performed liy or in, the stomach ; of 
the nature of a stomach. Gastric fever, a term 
somewhat loosely employed, but now usually 
signifying enteric or typhoid fever. Gastric patient 
(rare) : one suffering from gastric diseases. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Vein, Gastrick vein, the belly 
veine; a branch of the Port veine, from which it descends 
to the hallow part and backside of the ventricle. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl., Gastric .. in anatomy, is applied to divers 
veins on account oftheirproceeding from the stomach. 1796 
Duncan Ann. Med. 1 . 68 The author saw evidently gas- 
trie patients sinking under a load of the Peruvian bark. 
1802 Med. yml. VI II. 436 Symptoms that widely differ from 
those which are to be observed in gastric fevers. 1822-34 
Goodes Study Med- (ed. 41 1 . 633 [Mild remittent fever] is . . 
called by Professor Frank .. gastric fever. 1830 R. Knox 
BIclard's Anat. 12 In other animals, .the gastric cavity has 
prolongations which extend into the mass of the bod^. 1834 
M'Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 458 The domicile of 
the larva is of three kinds.. cutaneous, cerviail, and gastric. 
1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade AI. 302 The Gastric Artery 
ascends between the two layers of the lesser omentum to 
the cardiac orifice of the stomach. 1850 FrasePs AJag. 
XLII. 540 They .. have left on record gastric achievements 
to be envied by aldermen of the most giant appetite. 1854 
Carpenter Princ. Phys., Gen. fy Compar. ul 163 The great 
purpose of the gastric digestion appears to be, to dissolve 
the albuminous and gelatinous constituents of the food. 
1872 Baker iV//e Trihit.\m. xo6 My wife was prostrated 
by a severe attack of gastric fever. 1876 tr. IVagneds Gen. 
Pathol. 13 Gastric catarrh. 1877 Huxley -4 Anim. 
iii. 152 The oral aperture of an Actinozoon leads into a sac, 
which, without prejudice to the question of its exact func- 
tion, may be termed ‘gastric*. 

b. Gastric juice (formerly also gastric acid, 
liquor) \ thin, clear, almost colourless fluid, of 
an acid nature, secreted by certain glands in the 
stomach, where it is the chief agent in the process 
of digestion, 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Gastrick juice. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Siipp., Bulimy.. \s a disorder of the stomach seated in 
the fibres thereof, or In the gastric liquor. 1794-6 E. Darwin 
Zoon. (1801) I. 439 There is at the same time a deficiency of 
gastric acid. 1799 Afed, Jrnl. II. 79 The gastric juice of 
these birds. 1821 Byron yuan v. xxxii^ Intellects, whose 
use Depends so much upon the gastric juice. _ 1845 G. E. 
Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 85 Acetic acid has been 
found,, in the gastric juke. 1889M. Foster Texi-bk. Phys. 
11. (ed. 5) 365 The essential property of gastric juice is the 
power of dissolving proteid matters. 

Gastricism (gje*strisiz’m). [f. prec. -f- -I8H.] 

1 . ‘ Stomach diseases generally’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
1796 Duncan Ann, Afed. 1 . 67 But now nothing is seen or 

heard of the use of neutral salts or resolvents, with a view 
to gastricism, or to prepare for evacuants. 

2 . (See quot. 1842.) 

1842 Dunclison Did. ATed., Gastricism, a name, by 
which is designated the medical theory, that refers all, or 
almost all, diseases to an accumulation of saburr® in the 
digestive passages. 

Gastri*city. ? Ohs. rare. [f. Gastric a. a- -ity. 
So F. gastriciti^ A* state of gastric disturbance. 

1796 Duncan Ann. Afed. I, 69 But sometimes the author 
saw with astonishment the bark overcome the gastricity. 
1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Gast2riloQ.llist (gjestri*Wkwist), [formed after 
the analogy of ventriloquist, replacing ventri- by 
a combining form of Gk.7a(yT(€)p-,7auTi7f>.3 
= Ventriloquist. SoGastrilo'^nialc., Gastri- 
lo^uisxHf Gastriloquons a., Gastriloquy. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Gastriloguous, speaking out of the 
belly. 1785 Reid Int. Powers li. xxii, 298 The deception . . 
which is said to be produced by Gaslriloquists. 1831 Hooper 
Aled. Diet., Gastroloquism i see Ventriloquism. 1848 
Craig, Castriloqny, a manner of speaking that seems to pro- 
ceed from the belly. 1864 A. 'kVY..K'i Hist. Kilmarnock 259 

Thegreatest success hasattended his.. gastriloquial displays. 

+ Gastrimargism(e. Obs-'^ [f. as next + 
-ISM.] =next. 

1607 Walkincton Opt. Gliusv. 37 b. Be not addicted to 
this foule vice of Gastriniargisme and belly chear. 
t Gastrimargy. Obs. [ad. Gr. ycusTpi^tapyla 
f. yaarpifiapyos gluttonous (f. yaarfjp belly + napyos 
raging road).] Gluttony; voraciousness. 

CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc ill. xU (1869) 156 And what is, 
quod j,C:astrimargj'e [w; so spelt also in Fr. original]? It 
is, quod she, plounginge and drenchinge of morselles that 
men mown fynde \n goode boushotdes. « 1625 Boys IFfes. 
(1629) 769 These foure An|:els are the spirit of Luxurie, 
the spirit of Pride the spint of Gaslrimargie, the spirit of 
Auarice, 


II Gastritis (giestrei-tis). Med. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ya(TT{ €)p-, yaaTTjp stomach -k -iTis.] Inflammation 
of the coats of the stomach. 

1806 Med. yml. XV. 412 lliis might be in reality a case 
of gastritis. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 414/2 Acute gas- 
tritis. 

Gastro- (gJU’stro), sparely before a vowel 
combining form of Gr. 7uuT(f)p-, yaarrip, belly, 
stomach, in many mod. terms of Altai., Path., etc. 
Ga:stro-cata*rrhal a., connected with gastric 
catarrh. Ga’strocele [Gr. ktiXt) tumour] (see 
quot.). Gastro-co'lic a. [Gr. k6\ov the colon], 
pertaining to the stomach and to the colon, Gas:- 
tro-dnode'nal a., pertaining to the stomach and 
to the duodenum. Ga:stro-duodeni*tis, inflam- 
mation of the stomach and duodenum. Ga-stro- 
ente’ric a., pertaining to the stomach and intes- 
tines. Ga:stro-enteri*tis, inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines. Hence Ga'-stro-enteri'- 
tic a. GaJStro-entero’Stomy [Gr. tvr€po-v in- 
testine ■¥ ar6p.-a. mouth -j- -Y ‘the formation 
of a permanent mouth, or fistulous opening, con- 
necting the duodenum and the stomach, when 
the pylonis is obstructed* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 
Ga^stro-entero'tomy, ‘ the opening of the intes- 
tine through the abdominal walls* {Syd. Soc, Lex. 
1885). Ga^stro-epiplo'ic a., pertaining to the 
stomach and to the epiploon. Garstro-hepa*tic 
a., pertaining to the stomach and to the liver. 
Ga:stro-liystero‘tomy, the Caesarean operation : 
see C.®SAREAN a. 2. Ga'stro-inte'stinal a. ~ 


gastro^cnteric 2.6]. Ga:strophre‘nic a., pertaining 
to the stomach and to the diaphragm. Ga:stro- 
pneumo'nic a., pertaining to the stomach and to the 
lungs. Ga:stro-pn‘l7nonary a., -pnlmo'nic a. = 
prec. Ga5stro-sple*nicc.,pertainingto the stomach 
and to the spleen. Ga:Btro-va*sCTilar< 2 '., pertaining 
jointly to the abdominal cavity and to a vessel. 

1833 W. STOKF.S in Cycl. Pract. Med. II. 337/1 One of the 
most frequent forms of disease in Dublin is that which may 
be termed the *gastro.catarrhal fever. 1807-26 S. Cooper 
First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 450 When a hernia contains a 
part of the stomach. .it ts .sometimes named. .*gastrocele. 
1846 Buchanan Technol. Diet, *Gastrocolic, an epithet for 
the great omentum, because it passes from the gaster or 
stomach to the arch of the colon. 1854 Mavse Expos. Lex,, 
Gnsiro»Duodenatis . .*gastro-duodenal. s^tQuain's Elem, 
Anat. (ed. 9) I. 436 The gastro-duodenal artery descends 
near the pylorus behind the first part of the duodenum. 1897 
Allbutt Syst. Afed. II. 367 The jaundice was due . . to 

f astro-duodena) catarrh. 2822-34 Good’s Study Afed, (ed. 4) 
1 . 175 •Gastro-duodenitis may exist without jaundice. 
1833 W. Stokes in Cycl. Praet. Afed. II. 343/1 “Gastro- 
enteric inflammation. 2854 Mavne Expos. Lex., Gastren^ 
teriats. .gastrenleric. Ibid., Gastrenteriticus . .“gastrenteri- 
tic. 2862 T. J, Graham Pract. Afed. 629 We hear of . . 
mucous, gastro-enteritic [fevers]. 1822-9 Goods Study Afed. 
(ed. 3) 11 . 517 “Gastro-enterilis .. exists without any painful 
point when [etc.]. i 885 “Gastro-enterostomy (see Gas- 

trectomy]. 1893 Brit. Afed. yml. 1 Apr. 50/2 After 
gastro-enterostomy the contents of the stomach often pass 
into the .. pyloric limb of the attached loop of intestine. 
2876 Clin, Soc. Trans. IX. lop “Gastro-Enterotoiny (artificial 
anus in the small intestine). 2656 Blount s.v. 

Vein^ *Ga5irepiploick vein. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
194/2 It [the hepatic artery] gives two. .branches called the 
pyloric and the right gastro-epiplolc. Ibid. 502/2 A defined 
margin terminates the “gastro-hepatic omentum on the 
right side. 2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Gastro-hysterotomia 
..■*gastro-hysterotomy. 2831 l.’DKVxt.sAlanual Alai. Afed. 
213 A lively irritation of the “gastro- intestinal surface. 1869 
E. A. PaRKes^ Pract. Hjfgiene (ed. 3) 485 Anything which 
causes gastro-intestinal disorder. 1854 INIavne Expos. Lex., 
Gaslro-phrenicus ., “gastro-phrenic. 2882 Quain's Elein. 
Anat. (ed. 9) II. 727 A small dupUcature to the left of the 
oesophagus, named the gastro-phrenic ligament. 2856 Ibid, 
(ed, 6) I. p. cell. The mucous membranes. .may be reduced 
to two great divisions, namely the “gastro-pulmonary and 
the genito-urinary. 2854 Bushnan in Circ. Sc., Org. Nat. 
II. 54 The first.. IS termed the *gastro-pulmonic membrane. 
2844 Hoblyn Diet. Med., *GastrO’Splenic omenta ..ihe 
laminae of the peritoneum, which are comprised between the 
spleen and the stomach. 1876 tr. Beneden's Anim. Para- 
sites 47 The Cydippe densa . . lodges in its “gastro-vascular 
apparatus larva of annelids. 

Ga^strocne'mial, a. [f. asnext + -AL.] =next. 
2889 in Century Did. 


Gastrocnemian (g3e’stro,knrmian), a. Also 
:nemian. [f. next + -an.] Of or pertaining to the 
istrocnemius muscle. 

[854 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 2872 Browning Ft/ine Ix, 
nd - . duly sympathize With gastro-knemian grace. 

I Gasteocnemitis (g£e:stro,knr'miz?s).^ PI. 

inemii (knrmiai). [mod.L. gastrocnemius, f. 
r. yaarpoKvijfta the calf of the leg, f. yaffr{,€)p‘, 
ktttjp belly leg,] The chief muscle of 

le calf of the leg, which gives it a protuberant or 
Jellying* form. ^ a-u* 

[676 J. Cooke Afarrow Surg. 43 ° t'Q-, Th^ 

ro Gastrocnemii. 1831 R. Knox Cloquefs 
astrocnemius . . is composed of two form, 

e outer and inner heads, resembling , tackled* 

63 Kingsley JVater-Bab. viii. (1878) 339 The oog lacked 

ittocnemH =ppar.m str.rt!t.g-poin.s of 
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Gastrodisc (gEe'stnVdisk). Emhryol. [ad. 
mod.L. gaslrodiscus •. see Gastbo- and Disk.] 
The germinal area of a mammal. 

j88i Mivart Cat 320 That part where the two membranes 
coexist is the germ area, or gastrodisc. 

II Gastrodynia (gm^stWidaimia). Med. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. yaar^p stomach + oStiri; pain.] 

Pain in the stomach ; = Gastkalgia. 

1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 289 The Case, which I.. request 
you will insert in your next Number, I have called Gastro- 
dynia. 1822-34 Good's Stitdy Med. (ed. 4) I. 121 noU, 
Gastrodynia and gastralgia are terms frequently used 
almost synonymously with cardialgla, 2875 Khorv Princ. 
Med. 17 Gastrodynia is common in dyspeptics. 

Gastroid (gm-stroid), a. [f. Gr. yaaT{i)p-, 
yaa-rqp + -oiD.] Having a belly-like dilatation. 

1854 in Mayne Expos, Lex. x886 Thomas Med. Dici.^ 
Gastroid, resembling the belly, or stomach applied to 
parts of animals and plants. 

Gastrolater (geestr/j-latoi). [ad. F. gastro- 
latre ^Cotgr.), f. Gr. •yatSTpio)-, yaar-qp belly + 
-Xarpos serving.] A belly-worshipper. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ivili. 227 Pantagruel observ’d 
two sorts of. .Apparitors . .The first were call’d Engastri- 
mythe.s, the others, Gastrolaters. Ibid. lix. 230 These lozelly 
GuUigutted Gastrolaters. 

Hence f Gastrolatrous a., belly-^Yorshipping. 

1694 Rabelais iv. Iviii. 229 The Variety we per- 

ceiv'd in the Dresses of the Gastrolatrous Coquillons. 

Gastrolith. (gjc-str^li))). [f. Gastko- + Gr. 
stone.] A calculus or stony concretion in 
the stomach; = Crab^s-eye i, 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex.y Gasirolithus . . a stone or calculus 
in the stomach : a gastrolith. 1880 Huxley Crayfish 29 
There are. .found at the sides of the stomach two lenticular 
calcareous masses, which are -known as *crabs’-eyes * or 
gastroliths. 

G'astrology (ga53trp*16d3i), [ad. Gr. yaarpo- 
Aoym, the title of a poem quoted by Athenceus 
(also yacTpovopia)^ f. 'yafl’rp(o)-, yaerqp stomach + 
Ad 7 os discourse.] The science of catering for the 
stomach ; hence, co'okery, good eating. Similarly 
Qastrolog'er, one versed in gastrology. Gastro- 
lo'^oal a.f of or pertaining to gastrology. Gas- 
trologistsK GastroUger. 

1810 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXX. 48 Under the 
denomination of gastrology, to compile learned quartos on * 
the science of enhancing the physical and moral pleasures 
of the palate, 1820 Sporting Mag. VI, 25z The gourmet . . 
deserves the higher appellation of gastrologer. 1822 Edin. 
Rev. XXXVll. 59 The GastrologUis will not lay these 
things to heart. 2827 Steuart PlantePs G, (1828) p, vtii, 
What the Doctor learnedly calls ‘ the Science of Gastro- 
logy*. 1831 Eraser's Mag. XLIV. 208 The mechanical, 
ph>'siologica!, and gastrological intricacies and differences 
of fish, flesh, and fowl. 1853 Ibid. XLVII. 682 A famous 
gastrologer was wont to affirm that the whole of an Athe- 
nian supper put together was not to be compared to it. 

II Gastromalacia Eai/i, 

[mod.L., f. Gastro- -t Gr. paXania softness, f. pa\a~ 
j(6s soft.] Softening of the coats of the stomach. 

i8ssinOGiLviE,Suppl, x866A. Fuht P rinc. Med.{iZZo)A$^ 
Strict proof of the development of gastromalacia during life. 

Gastromancy (.gos'strnmrensi), Obs, exc. /fist, 
[f. Gr. yaarp(o)'j yaa-Trip belly + paurda divination 
(Gr. had yaarpopamvicdai * to divine by the 
belly’).] Divination by the belly. 

1 . (See quots.) 

1610 Hcaley St. Aug. Citie of God 294 Hydromancy.. 
done.. in a glasse boule full of water, wherein a Childe 
must looke (and this is called Gastromancy of the glasses 
'belly). 1613 Porch AS Filgyintage (2614) 366 Gastromancie 
procured answere by pictures, or representations in glassc- 
vessels of water, after the due Kites. 

2 . (See quot. 1652.) 

1652 Gaule Magastrotn.xw. 165 Gastromancy, [divining] 
by the sound of, or signesupon the belly, a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais lit. xxv, Gastromancy, which kind of ventral 
fatiloquency was for a long time together used in Ferrara, 
frt 1836 E. Smedley Occ. Sc. in Encycl. Metrop. (1855) 323 
G.istromancy or divination from the belly, is now generally 
explained by ventriloquism.] 

t Gastromantic (gmstroimserntik), a. Obs. [f. 
as prec. + Gr. payuH-is soothsaying.] Pertaining 
to or practising gastromancy. 

1646 Gaulc Cases Consc. 28 The Gastromancicke, the Ven- 
triloquist, or if you will the Boule-bellyed Witch. 

Gastronome (gre'strcTnoum). [a. Ic.gasironomei 
back-formation from gastronomic Gastronosiy.] 
O.ie versed in gastronomy ; a judge of good eating. 

1823 Scott Pevenl xxvii, A conversation on the mysteries 
of the table, which . , a modern gastronome might have 
listened to with pleasure. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonne- 
ville in. 15. x8sg G. I^Iereoith R. Feverel xxxv, Tears 
and shrieks accompany the descent of the gastronome. 

Gastronomer (gcosirp-nomoa). [f. Gastro- 
nomy, after the analogy of astronomer.'] =prec. 

sporting Mag. VI. 261 The gormand unites theory 
with practice, and ma)’ be denominated gastronomer. 1852 
Btaclnv. Mag. LXXl. 747 A philosophical gastronomer of 
Europe.'in reputation. 

Gastronomic (gxstr^np'mik), a. [ad. F. gas^ 
tronomiqnCy f. gastronomic Gastronomy.] Of or 
pertaining to gastronomy. 

1828 H. Angelo Remin. 292 Her ladyship proposed tickets 
or lots, which were inscribed each with some article for the 
sttpper-iable.. Nothing could exceed the amusement which 
this lottery’ gastronomic produced. 1841 D’Iskaeli Amen. 
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Lit. (1867) 582 Being initbted into the gastronomic mysteries 
of the kitchens of the ancients. 2858 Hawthornc Pr. ^ It. 
ymls. (tS/a) I. 24 It would require less time to cultivate 
our gastronomic taste than taste of Any other kind. 

So Gastroxto-mical a., Gastrono-mically aav. 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vit. Hi. (1849) 39s 'I'be gastro- 
nomical merits of terrapins, 1842 W. S. bcTON-KARR m 
Haileybury Observer^. 16 Duly qualified as a graduate of 
the gastronomical College. 1875 Dasent Vikings 11. 81 
Gastronomically viewed, the whole feast was., unsatisfactory, 

■ Gastronomist (g2estr/?*n6mist). [f. Gastro- 
NOM-Y + -I8T.] Gastronomer. 

1825 Q. Rev. XXXII. 436 "We may teach Beauviliiers; 
and all such gastronomists, that (hey are but men. i8e8 
Btackiv. Mag. XXI 11. 503 A true gastronomist will.. shun 
diversity of food. 1845 Stocqoeler Handbk. Brit, hutia 
(1854) 30 The European gastronomist in India is materially 
a debtor to the Portuguese. 

Gastromomons^ (7. rare-^. [f. Gastronome 
-f-ous.] Devoted to gastronomy. 

2828 Examiner •je&foi Fervent and gastronomous — he ivas 
the very apostle of gluttony. 

Gastronomy (gsestrpmomi). [ad. F. gastro- 
nomic (first occurring as the title of .a poem by 
Berchoux 1801), a. Gr. yaarpovopia (the title of 
a poem quoted by Athenseus), f. 7a£rTp(o)-, yaarqp 
stomach, on the analogy of darpovo/ti'a astronomy.] 
The art and science of delicate eating. 

1814 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. 343 The banquet 
was according to all the rules of perfect gastronomy. 1837 
M. Donovan Dow. Econ. 11. 379 The march of improve- 
ment will induce the professors of gastronomy to elevate 
their calling. *843 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 25 This trait of 
Spanish gascronomy was not lost on the author of Gil Bla.s. 

GastrO‘pathy. rare, \i.Gr.ya<JTp{o)-jyaarqp 
stomach + TtaBos ieeling, suffering.] (See quot.) 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., GastroPathia, term for disease 
of the stomach : gastropathy. 

Gastrophllanthropist. noncc-wd. A bene- 
volent purveyor for the appetites of others. 

1814 Sch. Gd. Living i6i The honour of recording them 
among the gastrophllanthroplsts of the present day. 

Gastrophile (gze*strofiI). rare. [f. Gr. yaa- 
Tp(o)-, 7aaT77p stomach -h ^lA-ot friend.] One who 
loves his stomach, or good eating. 

2820 Sporting Mag. VJ. adi The glutton practises without 
any regard to theory; and we call him gastrophile. 

So Ga'strophiUsm [-1SM], the disposition of a 
gastrophile ; love of good eating ; Ga'strophilist 
[-1ST] == Gastrophile ; Ga*strophilite a- [-ite], 
fond of good eating. 

iZx^Sch. Gd. Living Z4 Which the modern gastrophillst 
cannot fail to admire. Ibid. 115 Let no one say that the 
spirit of gastrophilism never found Us way within the walls 
of the Vatican. 1833 Tait's Mag. II. 459 The name., 
bringing at once to my mind.. the Scrap-Stall, and gastro- 
phiUte hackney-coachman. 1850 Erasers Mag. XLII. 548 
The sturdy gastrophillst would not be baulked of his meal. 

Gastropo(i, Gastropodous : see Gasteu-. 
Gastrorrhaphy (grestrp-rafi). Also gastro- 
raphy, [ad, ¥ . gastroraphie (Cotgr.), ad. Gr. 7acr- 
Tpoppafpia, f. ya(jrp(p)-f yacrijp belly + root of pan- 
Tiiv to sew.] Suture of wounds in the abdomen. 

1739 Sharp Treat. Surg. iii. q The Gastromphy. .though 
the word in sirirtness of etymology, signifies no more than 
sewing up any Wound of the Belly, yet in common accepta- 
tion it implies that the Wound of the Belly is complicated 
with another of the Intestine. 1767 Gooch Treat. IVounds 
I, 158 Gastroraphy, for large extensive wounds in the abdo- 
men. 1885 Syd, Soc. Lex.j Gastrorrhapky. 

Gastroscopy (gaestrp-skopi). [f. Gr. yaarp{o)-; 
yaarrip belly + -axonia inspection : see -scofy.] 
(See qnot.) 

1855 OciLViE, Suppl.. Gastroscopy, an examination of the 
abdomen, in order to detect disease. 

GastroSOph. (gse'strt^^f). [f. Gr. 7acrTp(o)-, 
yaoTqp stomach + <ro<^-dy wise,] One who is skilled in 
matters of eating. HenceGastro'sopber = Gastro- 
50PH ; Oastro’sopliy, the science of good eating. 

1824 Dlack^o. Mag, XV, 642 Your cooks and waiters have 
never turned away from their works of gastrosophy, to 
think of the neighbouring millions. 1855 Househ. IVords 
XII. 288 The English., do not stand first-rate as gastro- 
soph.s. 2894 Westm. Gaz. 16 Apr. 8/2 There are many gour- 
mets, but the number of gastrosophers is exceedingly small. 

Gastrostomy (gxstrf7 st6mi). Surg, [f. Gas- 
tro- + Gr. cropa mouth -r -Y 3 .] The operation of 
opening the stomach for the introduction of food 
when the gullet is closed. 

x854in Mayne ExPos.Lex. 1878T. Bryant /’ rac/. 

I. 617 The advantages oflered by gastrostomy for stricture 
of the oesophagus. 

Gastrotomy (gjcstrp'tomi). Surg, [f. Gastro- 
+ Gr. -Topta cutting.] a. The operation of open- 
ing the abdomen by incision, b. The operation of 
opening the stomach through the abdominal walls. 

16^610. BtovsTGlossogr. 1721 in Bailey. 2857 Bollock 
Cazeaux' Midivif. 261 Gastroiomy alone would be practic. 
able when [etc.!, 1878 T. Bryant /’ rwL Surg. I. 616 When 
the foreign body is large and clearly cannot be passed, the 
surgeon should open the stomach by gasirotomy. 

Hence Gastroto*mio a., pertaining to gastrotomy, 

x8^ in Mayne Expos, Lex. ; and in recent Diet.*:. 

11 Gastmla (gje'Str/fla). Emhryol. [mod.L. 
dim., f. Gr, yaarp-, yaisTyp stomach.] That form of 
the metazoic germ which consists of a cup tvilh two 
layers of cells in tHe wall. 


• 1877 Huxley Anat. Inu. Anim. iii. 115 A gaMrula h 
formed by invagination of the morula, the ectoderm of which 
has the structure of the endoderm of the adult. j886 H. 
Spencer in igth Cent. May 764 The two-layered ‘gastruh' 
—the simplest ancestral form of the Metazoa. 

attrib. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. m ThU 
condition is simplest in the Gastrula form. x88o Ccntl. Mag. 
CCXLVI. 43 The opening which formerly led into the 
gastrula-body. 18B0 Huxley Crayfish iv. an This h the 
gastrula condition of the embryo. 1887 A. C. Haddo^i 
Jntrod. Embryology ii. 24 The normal method of gastrula. 
formation. 

Hence Ga*strular a., pertaining to a gastrula or 
to gastrulation. In recent Diets. ' 

Gastrulation (g£estri/l,?>-j3n). Embryol. [f, 
G ASTBULA. -b -ATION.] The formation of a gastrula. 

1879 tr, Haeckel's Evol. Man I. viii. imq The formation 
of the Gastrula, or gastrulation. iZ&y R. C. Haddon In/rad. 
Embryology ii. {.heading), Segmentation and gastrulation. 

’ Gastrnran (gzestruoTan), a. and sb. [f.raod. 
L. Gastruraxi^vX. pi., Gr. yaar{i)p-fyaaTr}p stomach 
+ oupd tail + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Gastrura or stomatopodous crustaceans. B. sh. An 
animal of this class. Similarly GastruTons a. 

In recent Diets. 


Gat (g^et). Also gate, [app- a. ON. gat (Da., 
Sw. gab) opening, passage : see Gate An 
opening between sandbanks; a channel, strait; in 
Kent, an opening, natural or artificial, in the cliffs, 
serving as a landing-place, 

2723 J, Lewis Hist, Tenet (1736) 6 Through these chalky 
cliffs the inhabitants whose Farms adjoin to them have cat 
several gates or ways into the sea. .But these gates or pas- 
sages they have been forced to fill up in the lime ofWar. 
a 1805 A. Carlyle Auiobiog. 163 The three ships which took 
through the gat or opening bet ween sand-banks, were almost 
out of sight before we ventured to sail, a 1825 Forby Vot. 
E. A nglia, Gat, an opening in the great sand-bank which lies 
at the back of the Yarmouth Roads. 2847 Ld. G. Bsntjnck 
in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxv. 143 Louis Philippe sent 
all his war steamers to tug the French ships through the 
gat of Gibraltar. 1885 L. Jackson Our Caughmawagatin 
Egypt 17, 1 had to use the tow-line at one place where there 
was a ‘ gate ’ (or channel), as we say in Canada. 

Gat, obs. f. Gate, Goat ; pa. t. of Get v. 

[Gatchers : see List of Spimous Words.] 
‘Gate (g^‘t), Forms: a. i ^eat, set (AW- 
utnb. seet, 5eat(t), 2-4 5eat, (3 giate), 2-6 jet, 
3*5 5at(t)e, 3-5, 6-9 dial. yat(t)0,4-6 yhat9,-et, 
5ett, 5-6 yet(e, 7-9 dial, yeat(t, 6- Sc. yett 
(i //. gatu), 2-6 gat, (4 gatte, 5 gaytt, 6 gaat), 
3- gate, [OF. geat str. neut., corresponds formally 
to OFris. hole, opening, O^.gat eye of a 

needle (LG- and Du. gat gap, hole, breach), Oh. 
gat (see Gat) OTeut. type *gato^. The word is 
wanting .in Goth, and HG. 

The ulterior etymolo^ is obscure. Some scholar refer 
the word to the root of Get v.. supposing the etymological 
sense_ to be either ‘receptacle' (hence ‘cavity , hole^» 

‘ opening ') or ‘ means of reaching * ihence ‘ way of ^ 

It is however very uncertain whether it is allied either to 
Get or to Gate , . 

The original OE. declension was gest, gsetes, gxte m toe 
sing., and gatu, -a, -urn in the plur., according to toe 
phonetic law by which a became af exc. when a back vo^i 
followed in the next syllable. Subsequently theg 
fore as became palatalized, and tlie influence of the palata^ 
caused the change of ar into ea. Hence the stem assuinw 
the two forms geat- and gat-, which are respectively rept * 
sented by the a and 8 types in the later Language. In /a 
OE. the functional distinction between the two ty;^s '' 
already disappearing through the operation of nnnlogy, 
that we find such forms as gates, gate (sin.g.) and ' 
geatuvi (pi.) ; in Mercian the forms geatu, •am (with ^ * 
lural) are earlier, being due not to analogy but to the pn j 
netic laws of the dialect. In ME. the a forms are nnivcr?^ 
in northern and in north- and west-midland ''^dters, and m 
prevailed in the s.w. (Robert of Gloucester, the Sontn-c-nS' 
Legendary, etc.) ; the MSS. of Chaucer have gatem so 
passages and ^ate in others. Since the i6th c. gate has ne 
the sole form in literaryEnglish ; dialectallythe forms v ^ 

.1 __j :ji I Jie...;, 


y remain in northern and north-midland districts, so 


far as 


they have not been displaced by the influence of the 
language ; occasionally they are found surviving eUewn . 

as in N.Devon and at BvmhxsryfiEAXisPhonol.Ettg.Dti^^^^^ 

1 . An opening in a wall, made for the 
entrance and exit, and capable of being closed ) 
a movable barrier, the existence of which is ^ 
implied; said with reference to a pity 
enclosure, or tfie enclosure-wall of a large 
formerly also to the building itself, where 
doors IS now commonly employed. . 

a. 778 Charier in Birch Cartut. Saxon. 1. 3*5 .jj. 
septo to hadfeld Xeate. et eodem septo to _ 
egoo tr. B^da's Hist. in. ix. [xi.J (1890) 184 Ono he 
) geqt hms mynstres ontynde. c 1000 Ags, Gosp. N • 

13 GangaS inn hurh hmt neanve seat. cst 7 S 
141 He com among his discipleshcr J jc 
a 1225 A ncr. R. 424 pe o5cr beo euer inne, ne wiouic pv 3 
nc go heo wi5ute leaue. J2.. Guy H'arzv.{R.) 4 ^ 9 ^i 
gob to play wibouten be 3at In pais wi^ulen viJanie. 
Merlin 78 We driven the remenaunt in at the yatc>- 
Lyndksay Monarche 5964, 1 stude, naikit att jour 3^*/ 
in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 9^ niatj 

of the church. yeord open. 169s A. dk 
(Surtees) 77 You may go through this yate, and 
side. xSox Anderson Cumbtd. Ball., f., fCat. 

He sleeks the faul yeat softly tub anJ 

-4/«3r.Wk5. 1855 I. 142 Across and k 

forriis, out ae yett and in at anilher, *8650. 

A. Eorbes HI. 14 He's oot at ihe back yett and a«» ‘ 
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'97X Blickl. Horn. 241 Hi Dciyndon J'asre ceastre gatu. 
a X175 Cott, Hem. 231 Gief he fend were me sceolden anon 
etcr [ =sat the] gat ^emete mid gode repples. c 1330 R.Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 183 With grete duble cheynes drauhen ouer J^e 
gate. 1393 La,ngl. P. Pi. C. xiii. 47 And whan the peuple was 
plcner come the porter vnpynnede the gate, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv, 188/2 Gate, or jate {P. yate), porta. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach’s Husb. i. (1586) 9_b, 1 made a square wall., with 
a great gate, for the bringing in of my cariages. i6oi Shaks. 
yul. C. m. ii. 274 Brutus and Cassius Are rid like Madmen 
through the Gates of Rome. 1670 Cotton Etpornon 11. vi. 
244 The Ladies Coach so stopt the Gate, that the Duke’s 
could not possibly pass. 1722 De Foe 179 You 
see here is a Gate, and.. we make them pay Toll. 1756 
Nugent Crr. Tour IV. 75 Tlie gate of S. Martin was erected 
after the de.signs of Peter Bullet in 1674. x86i M. Pattison 
Est. (1889} I. 47 The gates were closed at nine o’clock, and 
on no pretext opened after that hour. 

2 . In Biblical phraseology, after Hebrew ; ellipt, 
for gaie{s of the city 7^% a place of judicial assembly. 

cBz$ Pesp. Psalter XxvWx. 13 (Ixix. iajDaffe setun in gete. 
ciooo A^. Ps. (Th.) exxvi. 6 [cxxvii. 5] ponne he on gaion 
greteS his grame feondas. 1382 Wyclif isa. xxu. 7 Knj'jles 
shul .selte ther setes in the 5ate. 1535 Coverdale Euth iv. i, 
Boos wente vp to y« gate, and sate him downe there. 1656 
J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 161 Her Husband is known (by 
his Robes) in the Gate.s, when he sits among the Senators of 
the Land. 1837 Gen. P. Thompson (1842) IV. 223 

O for one hour of old Oliver, to talk with the royal mis^eant 
in the gate ! i860 Pushy Min. Proph. 194 The gate is the 
well-known place of concourse where judgment Ws given. 
1865 J. Fergusson Hist.Aixhit. 1 . 175 Nor can it be doubted 
that this [ruin at Persepolis] is one of those buildings so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible as a ‘ gate not the door of 
a city or buildings, but a gale of justice. 

3 . Phrases, a. At the gate : fig., close at hand. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Ccnic. 2000 For when l>e dede es at 

yhaie, pan es he warned over late. 

b. Thegate{s of heaven, hell, paradise, where the 
word may originally have been apprehended in a 
material sense. Also the gateis of death, used to 
denote a near approach to death (cf. Death 14). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 78 Ofer fjisne sian ic timbrise 
mine cyricean and helle gatu [cii6o Hatton Gosp. gatel ne 
majon ongen^ ha. civj*, Lamb. Horn, He him sceawede 
he3e treon elsliche beornindfe ei-foren helle 3ete. czaoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 pe giale of paradis is opened to«genes 
hem. a 1300 Cursor M. 3783 Open him tboght i>e ^ate of 
heuen. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc. 2127 pou ert he pat fra 
pe yhates of dede liftes me. C1400 Apol. Loll. 56 Pe jats 
of helle schal not be mijiy a^en pe. c 1400 Maunoev. {Roxb.) 
viii. 29 pai er pe entreez and ps gates ' of hell. £1460 
Towneley Myst, vi. 40 And now is here none othere gate, not 
eodis bowse and heuens y ale. 166* Bk. Com. Prayer Collect 
Baiter Even, That through the grave, and gate of death, we 
may pass to our joyful resurrection. 1678 Lady Ghaworth 
in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 50 Lord Rochester 
hath bin att the gates of death. 1820 Keats Hyperion ih. 
126 Most like the struggle at the gate of death. 1871 Mor* 
LEY Voltaire (1886) 4 To each alike of the countless orthodox 
sects his name is the symbol for the prevailing of the gates 
of hell. 

t c. The gate {of the great Turk) : the Turkish 
court or government ; the Porte. Obs, 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nichotay's Voy. ni. exxi. 07 b, 
Followe the court of the great Lord (which they calf the 
gale). 1599 Hakluyt Voy. IL 1. 129 note, The gate of the 
great Turke, is as much to say, as Constantinople: the 
which they call in the Turkish language Stanboll. 

4 . iransf. An entrance into a country through 
mountains ; a mountain-pass. Also pi. Cf, ( 5 r. 
ttuAi;, 'Ll. porta. 

i6oi Holland Pliny L 121 They tookc it that those gates 
of Caucasus whereof we spake before, were the Caspian 
gates. 1697 Potter Anliq. Greece 1. xvi. (17x5) 89 A strait 
narrow passage, and, as it were, a Gate, or Inlet into the 
Country, i860 PusEY Min. Proph. 393 The Easterns, as 
well as the Greeks and Latins, used the word ‘gate* or 
‘•doors’ of the_ mountain-passes, which gave an access to a 
land, but which might De held against an enemy. 1877 
C. D. Warner Lmant xii. 175 We dashed down the gate 
of a magnificent cafion. 

5 . fig. A means of entrance or exit ; said e. g. of 
the five senses. . Phrase To open a gate for or to ; 
to provide facility or opportunity for. The ivory 
gate, the gate of horn : in Greek* legend, those 
through which false and true dreams respectively 
come forth. Cf. Door 3. 

c X17S Lamb. Horn. 127 Hwet beo 3 Jjas .vii. geate ? Det 
beo 5 ure egan and ure neose and ure mu 3 and ure earan. 
a 1200 Cursor M. 10146 (Colt.) pat inari.pat was he gat 
[other texts gate, yate] of yr merci. 1390 Gower Con/. A. 
III. 29 And thus min eye is made the gate, Through which 
the demties of my thought Of lust ben to min herte brought. 
rx4i6 Hoccleve Poems (1892) 62 Benigne lige Lord I o 
hauene and yate Of our confort. C1440 Jacob’s IVelt 
(E.E.T.S.) 274 pise am pe u’j’ndowys of he body, & he galys 
of he soule. rz49x Chast, Goddes Chyld. 7 The yate of 
grace is opened to al that aske thenne to entree. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 76 The hearynge, the touch- 
ynge, the tastynge, & the smellynge, whiche with y* syght, 
be as fyue gates, by the whiche the ennemy sendeth in., 
[hU] messages, .to the soule. 1548 Hall Chron. ^ Hen. VI, 
187 Although the gate of a conquest were opened, yet it 
was shut agayn. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado iv. i. xo6 For 
thee He locke vp all the gates of Loue. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 6go Auria had don nothing but wisely 
& politickly, in .. opening a gate for a long war. 1623 
Drumm, of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) What 
sweet contentments doth the soul enjoy by the senses ! 
They are the gates and windows of its knowledge. 1625 
Bacon Ess., Superstit. (Arb.) 347 The Fauoring too much 
of gootl Intentions, which openeth the gate to Conceits 
and Nouelties. 1738 Leonidas i. 153 To guard the 

gates of Greece, which open stand. X78X Gibbon Decl. «5- E. 


II. p The Bosphorus and the Hellespont may be considered 
as the two gates of Constantinople. 1831 Macaulay Ess., 
HampdenKs^Zo)2o^ Then he [Laud] dreamed that he turned 
Papist ; of all his dreams the only one, we suspect, which 
came through the gale of horn. x866 B. Taylor Poems, 
IVayside Dream 74 The gates of Slumber fold. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. I. Apol., Let it suffice me that my 
murmuring rhyme Beats with light wing against the ivory 
gale. 

6. The barrier itself; a framework of wood or 
iron either consisting of bars, gratings, etc., or with 
a solid face, turning on pivots or hinges, or sliding 
in a groove, and used either in a pair or singly. 
For five-, six‘bar{red gate see Five C.i, Six. 

cxooo jElfric Judges xvi. 3 Samson .. genam pa burg- 
gatu and sehzer on his hricse mid pam postum. a 1300 
Cursor M. 7185 Sampson, J>at was Sleuth wight'., bar he 
yates o pe tun, And laid pam on a hei dun. 1543 Lud- 
low Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 13, ij. hasp for the same yatt. 
cx6oa Shaks. Soun. Ixv, Rocks impregnable are not so 
stout, Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays. 1735 
Somerville Chase 11. 164 They strain to lead the Field, top 
the barr'd Gate, O'er the deep Ditch exulting Bound, 1762 
Goldsm, Cit. IV. xiii, We made up to an Iron gate, through 
which my comp.anion told me we were to pass. 1805 G. 
M’Indoe PiiUion 0/ Potatoes 151 The laird look’d ower the 
yett. 1820 Scott Monast. (1830) IL xvi. 250 It would he 
an unco task to mend the yeits. 1848 Dickens Dovihcy 
vii, An immense pair of gates, with an immense pair of lion- 
beaded knockers on them. 

b. A contrivance for stopping or reguLating the 
passage of water. (Cf. flood-, lock-, sluice-gate.) 

1496 Naval Acc. Hen. Vlt (1896) 153 The Costes and Ex- 
pences of makyng the Gates of the Dokke aforsaid. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 11- xii. This canal, .passes, .hills by the help 
of sluices and gates. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Gate, the 
valve which admits the water to the bucket of the Water- 
wheel, 

7 . Payment at a toll-gate. 

x8i2 Col. Hawker Diary(iBg2) 1 . 46 Coal. .5x.6rf. a cart- 
load, free of gates and everything. 

8. tcchn. a. One of- the apertures 

in the tumblers for the passage of the stub. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mec/t. I. 958. 
b. A frame in which a saw or set of saws is 
stretched to prevent buckling. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Sash-saw, a mill-saw strained 
in a gate, or sash, as it is sometimes called, from the resem- 
blance of its stiles and rails to the frame of a window-sash, 
e. Laee-manuf. (See qiiot.) 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts etc. 733 The term gauge, in the lace 
manufacture, means the number of gates, slits, or interstices, 
in one inch of the boll-bar or comb. 

9 . University slang, pi. ?The hour fixed for re- 
turn to college. ? Obs. 

. 1856 ‘ C Bede’ Tales Colt. Life i. 19 That’s the ticket ! 
that will just land me in lime for Gates. 

10 . The total number of persons entering by pay- 
ment at the gates, to see an athletic contest^ foot- 
ball match, etc, 

x888 Leeds Even. E.r/ress to Jan,, Large football * gates ’ 
are not an unusual thing in Yorkshire. 1890 Whitby Gaz. 
24 Jan, 3/r At the Hull match played on Saturday the gate 
was not half so large. 1894 Times 15 Sept. 6/4 They, .can 
rely on gates of 10,000 or more at every important match 
they play. 

b. The amount of money thus received ; ^gate- 
money (see 13). 

189X Daily Tel. 21 Mar. 3/2 The leading clubs are now 
..dependent for revenue on the ‘gates ' at the matches. 
1894 Times 23 Mar. 10/2 The Middlesex executive deter- 
mined to give the Whit Monday ‘gale’ to the famous 
Notts wicket-keeper. 

11 . Short for Billingsgate, Nexvgale, etc. 

1722 De Foe CoL Jack (i£^o) 44 The collier-masters 
generally sell their coals at the gale (? Billingsgaic] as they 
call it. 1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour 1 . 255 Of very ready 
sale are * fish got from the gale’ (stolen from Billingsgate). 
1877 P'ive Yrs.' Penal Servit. i. 5 The ‘ steel a slang name 
of ihe large metropolitan prisons, as the ‘ gate ' is for 
Newgate. 

12 . aitrib, and Comb., vs gate-bolt, -opener, -toll, 
-tower, -wright ; F gatewise adv. 

184s Browning How they brought, etc. i, 3 ‘ Good speed ! ’ 
cried the watch, as the "gate-bolts undrew. 1826 T. Moore 
Mem. (1854) V. 04, 1 ,. was "gate-opener to the party all the 
way, x8^ Daily News 6 Apr. 5/4 They are known as 
‘ through ' or ‘ "gate ’ lolls. 1842 Sir A. De Verb Song of 
Faith 191 And "gate-towers, mouldering where the stream 
moans by. 1886 Willis & Clark Cawwfe^c III. 285Every 
. , gate-tower in Oxford follows Wykeham’s in the absence of 
angle-turrets., with the sole exception ofChrist Church. i6ix 
Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. vii. xii. 267 A third stone somewhat 
of lesse quantity laid *gate-wiseoucrthwart on their toppes. 
i8x6^T. Parker Ess. Turnpike Gate 20 The "gate-wright 
having planed and pTepared the scantlings. 

13 . Special comb., as gate-alms, alms given by 

monks at the gate of a monastery: gate-bill (at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge), a re- 
cord of the times at which a man returns to college 
(or lodgings) after hours ; also, the weekly account 
of fines charged against a man for staying out late ; 
gate-boot (see quot. i877 5 b) ; 

gate-chamber (see quot.); gate-cheek = Cheek 
II. 9; gate-head = Gateway; gate-hook (see 
quot.) ; gate(s-inan, a gate-keeper, esp. at level 
crossings on railways ; gate-meeting, a race or 
athletic meeting to which admission is given on 
payment at the gate ; gate-money, money paid at 
the gates for admission to an athletic meeting, etc. ; 


gate-net, a net hung loosely across a gateway, for 
the purpose of catching hares driven at night ; also 
atlrib, ; so gate-netting vbV. sb. .and pr. pple. ; 
gate-penny, ‘ a tribute paid by the customary 
tenants for leave to pass through one or more of 
their lord’s gates ’ (Cassell) ; •(* gate-room, a lodge 
at the gate of an estate ; gate-saw (see quot. ) ; 
fgate-stang (see quot.) ; gate-stead, a gate-way ; 
gate-vein, the Vena poriee {obs, gxc. gate- 

works, fortifications at the gate of a town, etc. 

1896 T. B1.ASHILL Suttoii-in-H oldemess 56 Considerable 
gifts that had been settled on the monastery for the "gale- 
alms. 1803 Gradus ad Cantab. 11824) *28 To avoid *gale- 
bills he will be out at night as late as he pleases ...climb 
over the College walls, and fee his (jyp well. 1853 ‘ C. Bede ’ 
VerdaiU Green xi, Our freshman became aware of the 
mysteries of a gate-bill. 17x6 in N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v.. 
To have, perceive, and take . . sufficient houseboot, hedge- 
boot. .“Gaieboot, and Slakeboot. s8qq /bid., Gateboot, the 
right of cutting wood for making gales, 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek. 959/1 *Ga(c-chamher {Hydraulic Engiiieering), a 
recess in the side wall of a canal-lock, which receives the 
opened gate, so that it shall not project into the lock- 
chamber. XS13 Douglas ^neis vii. xi. 52 Strang "get- 
cheikis of weirfajT and battale Straik dovne. <2x670 
Spalding Troub. Chas. / (1829) X2 He lodges in Andrew 
Haddentoun's at the yett-cheek. 17x8 Bp. Hutchinson 
IVitchcra/t 147 The cart was set fast in a "Gale-head, 
though it did not touch the Posts. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Thimble, the boll of a "gate-hook on which the gate 
turns. Siaff.^ 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 959/1 Gate-hook, 
a gate-hook is that part of a gate-hinge which is driven 
into the post and sustains the leaf attached to the gate. 
X796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina I. 32 ‘Here’s health 
atid prosperity to all said the old ‘gate-man. 1870 Daily 
News 19 Dec., Notwithstanding the efforts of the gate- 
man, the fellow succeeded in getting his horse and cart 
upon the line. 1884 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 4/1 The gate- 
men .. do not open their gates until the train has com- 
pletely stopped. i88x Daily News 14 July5/3 Few of these 
athletes care to compete at "gate-meetings. 1820 Sporting 
MazN\. 190 Some demur took place respecting the division 
ofwnat is termed the "gate money. 1887 7 VV/zPr 2oSept. 9 We 
do not know exactly what control those who pocket the gate- 
money have over the performers. 1598 Manhood Lawes 
Forest xviii, § 9 (1615) 135 Any Buckstall or Engin, Hayes, 
"Gatenets [pHnted (Jatenents], Pursenets, Ferrets or Conic- 
dogges. t8gz Athemeum 4 June 723/2 He was. .engaged in 
night poaching for hares with lurchers and gate-nets. x89a 
>Autohiog. Eng. Gamekeeper (J, Wilkins) 239 They poked 
their gate net .stick into the ditch, and I felt it scrape over 
my legs. Ibid. 222 A great dodge in poaching used to be 
*gate netting. A hare on the prowl, started off a field when 
feeding, generally makes for the gate-run— that is to say, 
.leaves the field by means of the gate— and, for this reason, 
one of the oldest methods of poaching is gate snaring or 
•netting. Ibid. 224 They do not stop to touch Ibe gate netting. 
Ibid. 250 When we caught two men gate netting at Gravel- 
Pits field. ibg-^Phil, Trans. XVII. 691 He ends this Treatise 
with an Enumeration of the Quit-rents formerly paid out 
of the Weald, as Gavel-swine, Scot-ale, Pannage, *Gaie- 
penny. 1702 Lend, Gaz. No. 3825/4 Two Copy-hold Estates, 
with a good House, Garden, and .. *Gate-roonis. .*874. 
Knight Diet. Mech. 959/2 ^Gate-saw, a mill-.saw which is 
strained in a gate or sash to prevent buckling. 1879 Lum- 
berman's Gaz. IS Oct., This wa.s an improvement over the 
gate saw, almost as great as was the gate. z6iz Cotcr., 
Bonde, the "yate-stang, or beame thals pulled vp, when a 
mill is to be set agate, ^ 26x0 N. Riding Rec. (1884) I. 201 
For not making a sufficient "Yate .stead being a common 
Way in a place called Hurwood Yale. 1891 Atkinson 
Moorland Par. 65 note, A brig-stone is a kind of rough 
conduit for water across a gate-stead. 2615 Crooke Body 
of Man 99 The vpper branches which wee call the roots of 
the "Gale-veine. .are disseminated through the hollow part 
of the Liner. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 161 Hee could not 
endure to haue Trade sicke, nor any obstruction to con- 
tinue in the Gale-vaine which disperseth that bloud. 1840 
Browning 1. 264 He, Gate-vein of this heart's blood 

of Lombardy . . is thine. x8o8 Scott Marin, vi. xi, " Gate- 
works, and walls, were strongly mann’d. 

Gate (s^’t), sb." Now only Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : a. 3-9 gate, (3, 5 gatt(e, 4-5 gat). B. 5-7 
gaite, gayte, 4, 8 J'r. get(e, 8 A:, gaet, 9 dial. 
geeat. See also Gait, [a; ON. gala, wk. fenj. 
(Sw. gala, Da. gade) = OHG. gazea (MHG. ga^te, 
mod.Ger. gasse lane, whence early mod. Du. gasse, 
now dial, gas), Goth. gal-.vS OTent. *gatw6n-. 

As to the ulterior etymology nothing has been ascertained. 
Connexion with the root of Get v. has been supposed for 
this as for Gate some have assumed a root *ghad 

meaning ‘to go', on the ground of the OIr. dia n-gaidh 
he went. 'I'he spelling^rtrV {gayte) first appears in the I5jh c., 
but was almost confined to Sc. and northern writers until the 
beginning of the i7ih c. It remains in the only sense of the 
word which is current in literarj* English: see Gait sb. 

(A supposed example of this spelling has been found in the 
Colton MS. of the Cursor M., line 25278 ; but this is prob. 
a mistake: see Gate 3 )] 

I. A way. 

1 . A way, road, or path. 

a. eitoo Ormin 12749 An off ]?» tweggen J>att comenn ull 
\>c Laferrd Crist pair he bi gate gede. a 1300 Cursor M. 
8g6o par pis tre lai in hir gatt. c 1380 Sir Feruntb. r8oi On 
pe gate we mette of pyne stronge bcues seuene. 

Cvthbert (Surtees) 5820 pai lete pair oxen ® 

standdand rest. 1533 Bellenden Liyyx. 
maid ane mine undir the erde, to mak ane gate be q ' 
thay micht cum to the castell ofVeos. *59® Spe. C- 

1. i. 13 Wisedome warnes, whileirt foot is m the gate To stay 

Hexrvsox .Vor.goi. 71 Wher. hcc in Icn^h 
lay streiked in the gait. * 53 ^ Stewart ( ®5 * 

83 Quhat freik befoir thamc m thatr gait tha fand, 1 ha gart 
him Hg rycht law vponn the land. 2573 Sa/ir. Poems 
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GATE. 


GATE, 

Reform. xHj. 982 K lyiill Eist the bra, Quhair that our gailtis 
partit in twa. 

"'o-f'S- 

x%.. E, £. AHii. P, A. 395 Of alle my loy J>e hy5e gate 
Hit is in grounde of alle my hlysse. 1583 Leg. Bp. St, 
Androis 755 in Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, For greid of geir, 
and worldly graith, On baiththe gaitis he grundis his fayth. 
c. (To findy lose., ask, etc. one's) way. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 35 That he be right ware , . That he 
mistake not his gate, c 1440 Bone Flor. 149 Evyr Speryng 
ther gatys gone Unto the Cyteof Rome, ci’jsfi J. Collier 
(Tim Bobbin) Lane, Dialect (1862) 23, I mawkint, on lost 
meh gete ogen snap. 

2 . Phrases. To cof/ie, gang, go, ride a, the, his, 
her, etc. gate : see Gang v. and Go v. To take (the) \ 
gate to take the road, go away ; to follow a path j 
or course, f To be in gate to : to be on the way ^ 
to, be bound for. To give gate to : to give a road 
to, make way for, \ Togo to the gate : to get into ’ 
the current (of destruction), go to wrack, f To 
grant the gate : to give leave to go. i* To hold 
the gate : to hold on one’s way, hence, to prosper, 
f To put by the gate, to put (lay, etc.) out of the 
gate : to put out of the way. This (that) gate : 
used adverbially = this (that) way, in this (that) 
direction. Some, any gate : somewhere, any- 
^vhe^e. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 6262 In see his wand he smat, It 
claue, and gaue Jian redi gat. <7x320 Sir Tristr, 2091 pe 
duerwe toke gale, 1375 Barbour Bruce vt, 577 Ilk man 
a syndri gat is gane. 14^6 .Audelay Poems 14 That hath 
goon gatis ungayne. f 1435 Torr. Portugal 680 Owt of the 
watyr he toke the gate. rz44o York Myst. xxx. 230 Here, 
ye gomes, gose a rome, giffe vs gate, We muste steppe to 
yone Sterne of a-state. Ihid, 446 He graunte hym his gates 
for to gone. 01542 Wyatt Of CourtiePs life 39 [Cato] 
that with his death did scape out o! the gate. 1548 Key 
Erasm. Par. Mark vi. 6-9 Yf he dyd take vitayle and a 
good summe of money with him, beyng in gate to the 
sandes of Afrike, or to summe nacion where as there is no 
ientle entertaynement. .of strangers [orig. ad Lihycas hare- 
7105 out itthospitalem ge/item profeeturus\. 1577-87 Har- 
rison England 1. xii. in HolintJud 55 After this confluence, 
it [the Test] taketh the gate to Kimbebridge. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cnl. Epil., Goe, little Calender 1 thou hast a free 
passeporte ; Goe but a lowly gate amongst the meaner 
sorte, 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 639 in Satir, Poems Re* 
for/ti. xlv, To Londoun Lowrie tuke the geat, 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLE xr, Leslie's Hist. Scot, in. 192 The tyran Romack 
was put by the gate, 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1804! 260 
It is only best that ye set yourself apart, as a thing laid up 
and out of the gate, for Christ alone. <1x670 Spalding Troub, 
Chas, / (1702) I. :x3 Ilk ane of the rest rode a sundry gate. 
Ibid. 233 Monro took gate to Strathbogie. 1671 M. Bruce 
Good Neitis in Evil (1708) 9 Ye will go to the Gate, few 

OP none of you shall be left, 1709 — ScuLConJirm. ss (Jam.) 
Hold ay your shoes on your feet, and in God's name 1 promise 
you ye snail hade the gate, fail who will. 1786 Burns Br/gs 
of Ayr X 23 Crashing ice, borne on the roaring speat, Sweeps 
dams, an’ mills, an brigs, a‘ to the gate. <i x8io Tannahill 
Poems (1846) 55 , 1 truly hate the dirty gate That mony a 
body taks. 1872 C. Gibbon Tor the King i, Come this gate. 
1889 Barbie IPvtdow in Thrums xix. 183 A notion ’at 1 
had put it some gait. 1893 Stevenson Cairioia 12 Ye’re no 
likely to gang far this gale. 

Golagrosi^ Gaw. 791 The king grantit the gait 
to schir Gawane, And prayt to the grele God to grant him 
his grace, c 1470 Henry lYallace I. 250 Thai left him swa, 
and furth thar gait can gang. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 
574 He luke the gait towart Candalia. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Y enus iv, 524 He is gane ane vther gait. 1637 B. Jonson 
Sad Sheph. ii. i, False gelden, gang thy gait And do thy 
turns betimes. 1692 Scot. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 1x4 They 
went a Gait of their own, 1795 Burns O Lassie, art thou 
sleeping yet? Gae back the gait ye cam again. x8ss Mbs. 
Gaskell North < 5 * .S’, xxviii. To keep me from going what 
gait I choose. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. v. (1866) 218 
The man. .described himself to Granvelle as one who went 
his own gait. 1875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 
38 It is now time for us to ‘tak’ the gait’ again. 

3 . Length of way, distance. Chiefly in advb, 
phrases. Half -gate : half-way, Obs. exc. Sc. 

taj^oo Peebles to Play in Chambers Pop. Httm. Scot. 
Poems (1862) 7 They had not gane half of the gait, When 
the maidens cam upon them. 1536 Bellenoen Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. xlvi» Schorl gait fra thir IHs is Iona. 2597 
Montgomerie Cherrlc ^ Slae 339 With earnest eye quhil 1 
espye The fruit betwixt me and the skye, Halfe gaitc mmatst 
to hevin, 1795 Macneill Will ^ Jean 1. xxix, Hame’s now 
scarce a mile o' gate. 

4 . A street. Frequent in street-names of northern 
and midland towns (e. g. York, Nottingham, 
Leicester) ; as Gallowgate, Kirkgate, Micklegatc, 
etc. 

**• Yeurv J l' a/lace V. 764 Anothirsoneapon the hed 

strak he, Quhill chaftis and cheyfr[t».r. cheik] vpon the gate 
can fle. in Tytler Nlst. Scot. (1864) III. 341 7:o/e. He 

came running down the pate, 1607-8 N. Ridmg Rec. {1884) 
1.99 Will. Kidd of Kirby Moreside for keeping didder in the 
towne.pale. x8xx Willan W. Riding Gloss., a street 
or road. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Geeat, a course, street or 
thoroughfare. 

p. CX470 Henry Wallace vi. 176 TTic worth! Scoitis the 
pait left at the last. 1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Kennedie^iss 
Than rynis ihow down the pail, with gild of boyis, And all 
the toun tykis hingand in thy hcilis. 1570 Durhn/n Depos. 
(Surtees) 197 The s.ande pytt in the towne pait at I^ng- 
newton. cxS90 Burel Pass, Pilgr. in J. Watson Collect. 
Poe/ns (1706) II. s All curious pasiimes and consaits. . Wes to 
be seen on Edinburgh gaits. 2609 ^V. Riding Rec. (1884) I. 
171 The hichesvayes ihrouphe the towTigayl in Morton upon 
Sw.ayJe, being the Kinges heigh street. 1788 W. Marshall 
} orhsh. Gloss,, G<i:V, street ; as west-gait, castle-gait, the 
town-gait, the gait-door. 


5 . Mining. (See quot. 18S1,) 

X747 Hooson Miners Giijb, The DisUnce between 
the Nogs is the width of the Gate within the Timber. 2829 
Glover Hist. Derby 1 . 47 The miners have driven a gate 
across under the river. x88x Raymond Mini/ig Gloss., Gate 
. . a road or way underground for air, water, or general 
passage. 

II. Act of going. 

f 6 . A going, journey, course. Ht.^caAfig. Obs.^ 
a. a 1300 E. E. Psalter i. 6 Gate of wicked for-worth sal ai. 
a 2340 Hawpole Psalter xvW. 40 l>ou made brade my gatis 
vndiie me. 1377 Lakcl. P. PL B. xvui. 241 Peter the 
apostel parceyued his gate, And ...wcl hym knewe. CZ450 
Biddmg Prayer \s\ Lay Folks Mass Bk, 69 We sail pray 
also for all trewe pilgrams . . f>at god of his gudeties graunC 
Jiame parte of our gode prayers & us of hare gode gates, 
c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 202 in Bahees Bk. 305 To sayntis yf hou 
J>y gate base hyjt, Thou schalie fulfylle hit with alle hv 
myjt. a 2547 Surrey eEtteid ii- 268 But they [the serpents) 
with gate direct to Lacon ran. <^2565 LiNDESAY{Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (2728) 42 Coming forward with a great army 
for the king’s support, his gate was overset by Alexander, 
earl of Crawford. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 78 So 
grant the gods, .my ship and me good gate. x6oo Holland 
Livy XXI. xxxvi. (1609) 413 That snow, being once within the 
gate of so many people and beasts upon it [L. tot ho/uinutn 
jximeniorujugue inces57i\, fretted and thawed. 26x2 NV. 
Parkes Curiahte Dr. (1876) 29 Euen like this Cedar in 
times gate ile bring, Both him and such to fatall ruining. 
1633 Earl Manch. Al Mottdo{\6gb) 96 Death . . thou art . . 
swifter in thy gate than the Roe or Hinde. 

fb. Of a bird, a hawk : Flight. Obs.' 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7076 Als foghel fleghand in )>e 
ayre als wynd, Of whase gate men may na trace fynd. 1575 
Turberv. Fanlconrie 150 Get your hawke to a good gale 
above the fowle. s6ix Markham Cot/nir. Content, i. v. 
(1668) 32 When she [a hawk) is at the height of her gate. 
16x2 Dravton Poly-olb. i. 25 My verse with wings of skill 
may flie a loftie gate. 1677 N. Cox Genth Recreat. (ed. 2) 
201 When a high-flying Hawk, being whistled to, gathers 
upwards to a great Gale, you must continue her therein. 

t c. Gate-down : going down, setting (of the sun, 
etc.). Ai the gate-down : ready to tumble down. 

C1440 Pro77/p. Parv. 188/2 Gate downe, descensus. Ibid., 
Gate downe, or downe gate of ^e sunne, or any ojier planete, 
occasus. c 2475 Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 61 The dortoure was 
at so grete mischeef and at the gaie-downe the Prioresse 
, . took it downe for drede of more harmys. 
t d* fg‘ Proceeding. Obs. 

1602 Skaks. flatn. 1. K. 31 We haue heeie writ To Norway, 
Vncle of young Fortinbras (Who Impotent and Bedrid, 
scarsely heares Of this his Nephewes purpose) to suppresse 
His further gate heeretn. 

7. Manner of going. Obs. exc. in specific applica. 
lions, for which see Gait sb. 

a 2637 B. Jonson Elegie on my Muse Wks. (1692) 581 She 
had a Mind as calm, as she was fair; Not tost or troubled 
with light Lady-air ; But, kept an even Gate. 2735 Somer- 
ville Chase 11. 272 Huntsman ! her Gait observe, if in wide 
Rings She wheel her mazy Way. 

t b. Hunting. Length of stride (of a deer) as 
shown by his footmarks. Obs. 

xbjq N. Cox Gentl. Reereni, (ed. 2) 27 When Huntsmen 
. .finde a Hart by the Slot, &c. and then minde his step to 
know whether he is great .. they then say, they know him 
by his Gate. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

8. A right to a run or pasturage for a cow, horse, 
etc. a. on a common fleld, representing a share of 
the joint ownership in the field ; b. on private 
ground (let for an annual rent). Also beast-, cattle-, 
cow-, etc. gate. Cf. Gang sb.^ 4 c. (In north, and 
noith-midl. English dialects.) 

a, x6o6 Notlinghatn Rec. IV. 281 The East Steyner shall 
go to 10 men att 3 kyne gate a peice att xiiij. li. rent. 1623 
Hibbaldsiow, Lincolnsh., Court Roll. That none shal 
lett any gates in the Inges but to those that haue gates 
of ther awne. 2641 Best Fartft. Bks. (Surtees) 118 Aboute 
a weeke before St. Hellen day, wee beginne to inquire and 
listen after gates for our youngc beasts. 1665 MB. Grass- 
mens Bk. St.Giles', Durham, Kesaved for 2 gates .00, 02. 08. 
1769 Atzuick Inclos. Act 2 Certain cattle gates, or pasture 
for cattle there. \Zo4 Hull Advertiser 4 Feb. 2/3 Six gates 
or common rights on a common called Wilfholnie, 

P. 1586 Wills <5- /«v. N. C. (Surtees i860) 207 To my 
sister Swinburne’s children the grasse or gaite of one milke- 
cowc. 1846 Award. Apportionxn, Tithes, Car7iforth^ Lancs. 
31 Dec., Four Gaits and one Claw in Bolton HighfielL 
1887 York Herald 16 Apr. 2/1 The Gaits to be paid for 
before the animals are taken away. 1890 Wesl77tld. Gas, 
8 Nov. 4/2 To be let Twelve Sheep Gaits on Appletree 
Fell. 

III. Way, manner, method. 

9 . Way, manner, or method of doing or behaving ; 
a peculiar habit. fAt no gate : nowise. Obs. 

o. CX200 Ormin 12320 Whait gate he wann Eve & 
Adam J^irrh bhe [winne wmpenn. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Samfs, 
Ninian 825 pat var richt besy ay aboute To fynd sum get 
hyme to grewe. c 1400 jDfx/r. 7 Vt»y 2239 Let cure gate be 
I so goueniet, kat no grem folow. CT450 Henrvson Mor, 
Fao. 25 Unto the Tod this gate the Wolfe can tell. 2513 
Bradshaw 1. 2399Therte, murthur, robry,were 
founde at no gate. 1633 RimiERFORn (1862) I. 105, 
I have gotten now. .the gale to open the sloie [etc.]. 2672 
M. Brucc Good News i/t Evil 7V/h«(27o 8) a They that are 
Failhfu! to Him will not want a Wordjonc Gale or another. 
Ibid. 30 , I love not to be called Singular, and make a 
World’s-wonder of that gate. 2787 Burns Death Poor 
Mailie 35 An’ may they never learn the gacts Of ither vile, 
wanrestfu’ pets ! x8i6 Scott Dinna speak that 

gate o’ the gentlemen volunteers. 283*-53 A. Roucf.r in 
liyiisile.Binkie {Scoi. Songs) Ser. 1.25 That s never the gate 
wi' blyihe Lunle M*Nab. 

P. 2793 Burns Zf/./o<r. 7 V 5 <i»/x<w Wks. (Globe) 537 Ilka 
man wears bis belt bis ain gait. x8o8 bliss Hamilton 
Cottagers Clenbumie xiiL 259 Aye, says she, we have new 


gaits now. a xBxo Tannahill Poetns (1846) sx, I smile at 
your low trifling gaits, And could heartily lend you my 
prayers. 2835 Marryat fac. Faithf. xi, Tom, Tom, I’ll cut 
you into pork pieces, if you go on that gait. x86* J. R. 
Wise Nexu Forest 282 Wbra a person has done anything 
foolish he says, ‘ this is a gait I have got ’. 2886 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk.. Gait, any peculiar habit^ such as a 
nervous twitching of tlie face; any antic or grimace per- 
formed habitually. . • . . 

b. In combination with certain adjs. and advs,, 
often with advb. genitive ending -s, as any galejs. 
Also algale(s, another gate(s, howgale(s, many- 
gate(s, nogate(s, nonegaie, othergate(s^ sogate, thus- 
gate(s, for which see those words. 

10. attrib. and Cm A, as f gate-door, a street 
door; gate-end Coal-mining c^qG)', f gate- 
going vbl. sb., wayfaring; f gate-law, -leave, 
right of way ; toll or rent paid for this (cf. way- 
leave) ; gate-lips Coal-mining (see quot.) ; gate- 
road Coal-mining « Gateu’ay 2 ; + gate-row, a 
street ; f gates-man, one employed in a coal-pit 
to make the passages ; fgate-trip (see Gait jAi c). 

c 2460 Towneley Alysi. xiii. 328 Go spar The *gaytt doore. 
2892 Labour Cot7i7nissio7i Gloss., *Ga(e.end, in the case of 
long-wall workings the end (nearest to the face of the coal) 
of the branch roadway leading from the main road to the 
coal face where the miners work. <2 25^ Bradford U^ks. 
(Parker Soc.) II. 293 Then came up visions, miracles, dead 
spirits, walking, and talking how they mi^ht be released by 
this mass, by that pilgrimage *gate-goiiig. 2641 Best 
Far7ii. Bks. (Surtees) 18 Such as are forced to goe to other 
townes for want of water att hoame, pay oftentimes 2d. a 
score for *gatelawe. 2769 Hutton Cranswick Enclos.Ad<j 
Money, .paid.. as and for a toll or gate law. 2325 Charitr 
penes W. Greenwell (X897), Le dit Johan et ses heires.. 
trouerunt *Gateleue et Rivage pour touz les carbouns. 189: 
Labour Co7}i7)iission Gloss., *Gatc-lip5, the roof of lYitgate- 
end. that is, the place where the roof ceases to have been 
made high enough for horses to work in or the entrance to 
the face, divided from the gate-end by the ‘ripping’. 18& 
lire's Diet. Arts III. 955 A ‘ *gate-road’ or horse-way is 
next driven in the bottom of the coal. 2807 Daily A'eu'S 
23 Apr. 3/2 Lord Dudley reserved a right to drive gate-roads 
through the coal. 2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Andrix 
I. i, A certaine woman . .came . . to dwell here in our neigh- 
bourhood or *gaterow, <2x649 Sc, Acts Chas. I iiBjoly. 
4x9/2 *Gaitesmen, who workes Jie wayes and pasMges in 
he saidis hewghes ar als necessar to jse ownercs.-aspecoalt- 
hewers, 

t Gate, sb.^ Obs. rare. Also 3 gait, 5 gayte. 
[app. a. OF. gait, gaite, 11, of action f. gaiter iQ 
watch.] ? The action of watching or lying in wait ; 
a watch ; an ambush. 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 15278 pat 1 ha luued, he sal me tral, I* 
gait it es al grald. [The other texts have and tt’O/i 

showing ibat liie scribes interpreted tlie word as Gatew .-5 
but the spelling ai for n seems unexampled at so early 
a date, and the sen.se of ‘ambush ' seems to be requjred-J 
CZ435 Torr. Portugal 1605 To the I have fulle good gaie » 
For thou slow my brother Cate— -That thou shake by fulie 
dere. 2494 Fabyan C/rrow. vh. 649 Yt he shulde beware 
& haue hym selfe in good gayte. 

Gate (g^’t), sb,^ Founding. Also gat, geat, get, 
git. [Ofsomewhat obscure origin; the Du. synonym 
is gietgat, f. ^ieten (= 0 E. gdotan) to pour, cast+ 
gat * Gatk sb.^ Cf. OE. gyte sb., pouring out.] 

1 . i-a. (See quot. 1683.) Obs. b. .'The opening 

or channel through which the molten metal flows 
into a mould. , 

2677 Moxon Aleck. Exerc, 1 . 53 ACca/, istheholetmoug 
which the Mettal runs into the Mold. 2683 lb}d. “• 3 / 
G'e<z/, is the little Spout or Gutter made in the Bnm 0* 
ing Ladles. 2790 Imison School Arts II. i54 Wheri the P 
is filled up with the fluid metal. 1839 Ure Diet . Arts c 
520 The hydrostatic pressure produced by a high 
filling-in aperture,contributes much to secure the sou^n^ 
and solidity of the casting. 2^3 Norihusnberld. 

Git, in a mould, the narrow neck or channel through "’n* 
the metal is poured. It is generally applied m the / 

the superfluous piece of metal which is left in the necK 
the mould afler a casting is made. . 

2 . The waste piece of metal cast in the 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts etc. 522 This excess [of meiall 

the gates, false seams, &c. 2862 Loud. Labour^ • 

377 When you have your coin cast, there is a 
piece of refuse metal, sticks to it. 2879 Cassclis (f. ' 
Edttc. IV. 262-3 When cooled sufficiently they ‘YVil* the 
off from the * get.s ' which are thin strips of metal 
connecting gutters. Ibid. 413/2 The blank is ..cut » 
larger than is necessary in order to leave room for a R 
or .solid piece at the end of the prongs (of a fork] "'"(j 
retained . . for the purpose of maintaining the requ 
rig^idity to keep the article in shape. . , 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as gate-piece »= 2 auo^ 1 


gate-shutter (see quot.). 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts etc. 520 This gale piece being sup^^ 
fluous.is knocked off almost immediately 
before the casting cools. 2875 Knight Diet, 
shutter, a spade or paddle which closes the channel 
the molten metal when the mold or bed is full, and 
it in another direction to other molds or beds. . 

Gate (g^-tt), V,\ [f. Gate trans. At we 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.’ To con 
(an undergraduate) to the precincts of the colick » 
either entirely or after a certain hour- 

283s Snobiad 62 in lYhibley Cap 4 Gmvn (1SS9) Vt 
Proctors kindly holding cither arm, Staunch the \ 

and gate him for the term. x86x Hughes Ton L>rta , 
Oxf. xii, [Hel gave him a book of Vircil 
then gated him for a fortnight after haiu xMt 
Dryae/t 6 He w.as discommonsed and gated for a fortn t 
for disobedience and contumacy. 
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Hence Ga'ting vbl. sb. 

x86i Hughes Torn Broumai Oj:/. xii, He. .then dismissed 
punishment and gating from his mind. XB83 Ld. R. Gower 
Afy Kemin, I. xu. 221 Our tutor threatened to report us to 
the Head. However, we eventually got off without even a 
gati^. 

+ Gate, Obs, rare^^^ [f. Gate sb,^'\ inir. 
Of an animal : To walk. 

1583 Stanyuurst /Eneis (Arb.) 23 Three stags sturdye 
wer vnder Neere the seacost gating. 

tGate, Obs. rare—^. [?a. OF, gaiter \ 
see Gate j^. 3 ] intK To watch. 

c 1S9® Burel Pass. Pilgr. in J. Watson Colled. Poeuis 
(i7o6/»ii. 33 Bot as the foular casts his cair, His catch for to 
preuent, So thay wer trapit in the snair, .Still waiting and 
gating, Quhyll thay wer all oretane. 

Gate, obs. fonn of Goat. 

II Gd^teau (gat^*)‘ gdtean cake OF. gas- 
fd/: see Wasted.] (See quot. 1883,) Vealgdieati'. 
minced veal made up like a pudding, and boiled in 
a shape or mould. 

1883 Cassell’s Pant. Mag-. Sept. 602/2 Any dish that has 
a baked cake for its foundation, if served in its original 
shape, may be called a gateau. 1897 Home Notes 16 Oct, 28 
Veal Gateau. 

Gated (g^'ted), ppl. a. [f. Gate sbA + *ed 2.] 
Furnished with a gate or with gates. 

^1630 Risdon Surzf. Devon § 191 (1810) 200 There you 
may behold a . . pond, strong walled and gated. 1876 
Browning Shop 27 Some suburb-palace, parked about And 
oated grandly. 1880 L. W.'tLi.ACE Bett-Hnr 201 Broken at 
intervals by gated sluiceways. 

Gatehouse (gtf‘*tihaus). [f. Gate sb.^ + 
House sb.] 

1 . A house (for a servant or gatekeeper) at or over 
the entrance of a park or other enclosure ; a lodge. 

c 1380 \Vycuf IVhs. (18B0) 15 Crete cost of kechenes and 
3ate housis. 1458 Visit. Si. Pauts Churches (Camden) 99 
Vnum gattehous, et vnum hoghous. c 1543 in Turner's Dam. 
Arckit. III. 79 The great quadrangle with a gatchous. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Arsenis nr.xvii,2o5 The Gate-house 
and Hall swarmed with troupes. 1762-71 Walpole Vertue’s 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) V.apSThe gate-house or tower of Layer- 
Marney-hall. 1835 W. Irving Ncivstead Abbey Crayon 
Mlsc. (1863) 320 An arched way led through the centre of 
the gate-house. 1876 Whitby Yat-koMse, a lodge on 

an archway throug*h which you drive Into a court-yard. 

Jig. XS99 Nashb Lenten Siuffe (1871) 27 , 1 would be loth 
to build a labjTinth in the gatehouse of my book, for you to 
lose yourselves in. 

2 . The apartment over the gate of a city or 
palace, often strongly built, and hence used as 
a prison ; spec, that over the gate of the palace of 
Westminster, 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 947/2 The kings 
maiestie . . at that time sat In his new gatehouse at his 
palace of Westminster, where he viewed all the whole 
companie. 1637 Documents agsi. Prynne (Camden) 87 As 
Poctof Bastwicke came from the gatehouse towards the 

C allace the light common people strowed herbes and flowers 
efore him. 1641 in Rushw, Hist, Coll, ni, (1692) I. 275 
One Newton a ropish Priest was committed to the Gate- 
House. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vii. § 139 (The king's] 
messenger ..was .. by the Houses committed to the Gate- 
house. 189s Murray’s Handbk. Hert/ordsh. etc. 81 [St. 
Alban’s], Tne Abbey Gate House, the only other relic left 
of the monastery, stands about 50 yards W. of the Cathedral, 

Ga'te'keeper. [f- Gate shy + Keepeb,] 

1 . One who has charge of a gate, 

1572 Huloet, Gate keeper, or a porter. 1712 Lond. Getz. 
No. 5028/1 That the Gate-keepers give constant Attendance 
at the Gates, 1845 Disraeli Sybil (Rtldg.) 323 The gate- 
keeper ought not to have let them pass. 1896 Zrtw Times 
Rep. LXXtII. 615/2 There is no general duty on railway 
companies to place gatekeepers at level crossings. 

^g. 1872 Yeats Coww, 59 The products of every 

clime were thus brought to Rome, ‘ the gatekeeper of the 
world 

2 . A species of butterfly. 

1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 240 Hipparchia 
Meo^ra (gate-keeper), a 1887 Jefferies Field tf Hedge, 
renu (1889) *27 The Gatekeeper butterfly is common. 

Gateless (gen tles), a.i [f. Gate jAI + -less.] 
Without a gate, destitute of gates. 

1608 Machin Dumbe Knt. v. i, Gold bath power To enter 
without force a gatelesse tower. 1817 Blackw. Mag. I. 71 
The horses pasturing through the range of gateless fields. 
1849 Lytton K. Arthur vii. Ixxxii, Justice sits listening in 
her gateless halls. 1859 W. Collins Q. 0/ Hearts (1875) to 
T he chaise, .passed through the gateless gap in our rough 
enclosure wall. 

Hence Ga‘telessly adv. 

x88o Ruskin in 19//^ Cent. June 942 The lane itself. . is a 
deep-rutted, heavy-hiUocked cart-road, diverging gatelessly 
into various brickfields. 

i" Ga'teleSS, a^ Obs.- In 2-3 gatelass. [f. Gate 
sb.“ + -LESS.] Pathless. 

CX20O Ormin 9211 Whmrse iss all .. sharrp, & ruKh, & 
gatelms burrh bormess & burrh breress. 

+ Ga’teliilgS, adv. Sc. Obs. In 8 gatelins. [f, 
GaTEJ^.- + -LINGS.] Directly. Cf. GATEWARD(SGG?y. 

17^ Ross llelenore u. 96 An' mair attour his mind this 
monie a day, Gatelins to Nory there my lassie lay. 

Ga*te-post. [f. Gate sby + Post sb.] One 
of the posts belonging to a gate, either that upon 
which it hangs, or that against which it shuts, 

1522 hrS. Acc.^St. John’s Hasp., Canterb.y For settyng 
^'p of a gatepost y d. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. x. § 2. 
3S0 The Mountaines within this Tribe are few, and that of 
S.ampson the chiefesl ; vnto which he carried the Gate-post 
of Gaza. 1708 Motteux ./fatr/n/r v. xxviii. {1737) 128 As 


grave as an old Gate-P^l. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. ix 
Gate-Posts of the Spanish Chestnut. 18x6 j. Smith Pano. 
rama Sc. tf Art II, 598 Stone is the most suitable for gate, 
posts. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 257 Gate-posts . . 
are., often made of timber recovered in this way. 

f Gatesho'deL Obs. Also 4 -sadlis, 5 -soha- 
dylle, -schedelle, -shodil, [f. Gate sb*^ 4- ME. 
*sc/i€adel (cf. OH(i. sceitila parting of the hair), f. 
scheaden^ OE. sceddan to part.] Parting of the 
ways ; a cross-way. 

<7x375 Sc. Leg. Saints^ Nicolaus 993 He abad hjTne .. At 
a get-sadlis. c 1440 Promp. Parv.\%Zl'z Gate schadylle (A', H. 
gate shodel, P. gate shodil), compilum. Gate schadyl, yn-to 
twey wej’ys, biviunt. c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 
798/21-3 Hie bivius^Hic trivius^Hic quatrivius^Si gate- 
schedelte. 

Ga*te-ward, sb. arch. [f. Gate sby + Ward, 
keeper.] A gate-keeper. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. John x. 3 paene se ^eat-weard Ixt in. 
CZ205 Lay. 18^8 pe ^aeteward hit cudde ouer al. <2x300 
K. Hortt 1067 He com to b® gateward pat him answerede 
hard, c 1300 Hai'rtnv. Hell 139 Wer ys nou this gateward ? 
*393 Langl. P. PI. C. XIV. 92 Ther god is gatw-arde hym- 
self. xSos Scott Last Minstr. ly. iv, ‘ And by my faith 
the gate-ward said, * I think 'twill prove a Warden-raid *. 
1B49 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy o/G. iv. 35 The retinue ©farmed 
servants, .created no surprise in the mind of the gate-ward. 

t Gateward(s, adv. Obs. [f. Gate sb.^ + 
-wabd(s.] By the direct road, directly. 

1630-^6 Gordon Hist. Earld. Sutherl. xxiii. (1813) 380 
He returned back the same day gettward to Strathnaver, 
1768 Ross Helenore i. 26 They left me there, sae 1 but ony 
mair, Getwards alane, unto the glens can fare. 

Ga'teway'. [f. Gate sb.^ + Wat.] 

1 . A passage that is or may be closed by a gate ; 
an opening through a fence or wall. ? Obs. 

1707 Mortimer Husb. 233 Gate-rvays between their en- 
closures are so miry, .that they cannot. .Cart between one 
Field and another. 

2 . A frame or arch in which a gate is hung ; a 
structure built at or over a gate, tot ornament or 
defence. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue^s Anecd. Paint. (r786) V. 299 
View of an ancient gateway, dedicated to Nicholas bishop 
of Exeter. 183a W. Irving Alhambra I. 91 Having the 
most marvellous stories to relate of every tower, and vault, 
and gateway of the fortress. -iSfix M. Pattison Ess. (i88o> 
I. 45 A lofty massive front with three fortified and portcul- 
lised gateways. 

attrib. 1850 Tennyson /«/*/<fw.viii, A happy lover.. Who 
'lights and rings the gateway bell. 1853 \V. Jerdan Auto- 
biog. IV. 53 He latterly occupied apartments at the top of 
one of the gateway-lowers. r886 Willis & Clark Cam* 
bridge III. 283 A large gateway-arch flanked by a postern- 
arch. Ibid. 284 The gateway-tower . . was . . employed for 
the first time in collegiate architecture, . . at New College, 
Oxford, and.. at Winchester. 

3 . transf. and fig. a. A means of egress or 
ingress, b, *sGATE.rA^4. 

1842 Tennyson Loeksley Hall 157 At the gateways of the 
day, 1857 G. Wilson (*V/r) The five gateways of know- 
ledge. 1877 M. M. Cj 9 .K\ex Sun-Maid I, In summer wrapt 
In a sunshine radiant and glorious as the gateway of heaven. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion n. u. 58 Say to the East, her 
gateway of.return stands open, Harper's Mae. May 
878/2 Snoqualmie Pass is the lowest gateway of the Cas- 
cade Range. 1896 Montreal Caz. 3 Dec. 5/3 The Canadian 
Pacific Railway having routed all its Northwest business 
through the Port-Arthur gateway. 

4 . local, —gale. Gat. 

1794 J, BoYs ri^rV. Kent 32 Sloping passages in the cliff, 
called gate-ways, for the carts to go down to the sea. 

Ga'teway^, [f. Gate Way.] Mining. 
s= Gate sby 6. 

1786 Hartland in Nicholls Forest Dean (1858) 76 Oak 
timber is necessary .. for making what the miners call the 
gateway, or gangway, from the body of coal to the pit. 
1888 W. E. Nicholson Gloss. Coal Trade Terms (North- 
umbld. Gloss.\ Gateway, a roadway; in a pit, a passage 
through the goaf., for tne purpose of bringing out coals 
worked on the long wall system. 

Gathamercy, var. God-a-mebcy. 

Gather (gie* 5 ai), [f. Gather v.] 

1 . a. The amount gathered, crop, harvest, b. 
Contraction, drawing together, rare. 

2555 W. Watbeman 11. i. 114 He that is 

lorde and gouernour among them, when the whole gather 
(of Cinamome) is brought together, deuideth out vnto euery 
man his heape. 1893 Strand Mag. VI. 188/1 There was no 
sign of agitation save the pitiful gather in the brows. 

2 . PI. The gathers, that part of a dress which is 
gathered or drawn in (cf. the vb. 1 1 b), 

1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 925 Give us laws for pantaloons, 
'The length of breeches, and the gathers. Port-cannons, 
perriwigs, and feathers. 1704 Cibber Careless Husb. v. 
vi, Take and lay this Silver Plain all along the Gathers. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Tourn. (1778) 11 . 98 Ci'cmptatioii) A 
stitch or two had broke out in the gathers of my stock. 
2862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. HalKb. 11 . xxy. 301, I have 
done all the stitching and nearly the plain part of the 
bodies ; I shall soon be at the gathers. 2889 Daily Nev.>s ' 
6 Jan. 3/1 A coffee-colourcd lace skirt mourned in gathers ; 
at the waist, and falling straight to the feet. 1 

.b. In rare~^^. 

t8^ Plain Hints 19 The take up of each gather should 
he lightly and neatly done. 

c. 'out of order, in distressed , 

circumstances’ (HalUwcIl 1847-78). 

3 . techn. 'The inclmation forward of an axle I 

journal, or spindle, usually one-tenth of its dia- j 
meter ’ (Knight Did, Mech, 1874). ! 
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4 . Comb . : gather-dam, a dam for collecting 
water. 

*768 J. Gray Rej?. Inland Navig. in J. Phillips Hist. 
Inland Navig. (1795) 307 Every reader may recollect what 
great quantities he has seen collected in gather-dams, or 
mill.ponds, by banks above their surface; and. .it is. .easy 
to form a string or chain of gather-dams from sea to sea. 
fGa’tlier, sby Obs. Forms; 6 gader, gad(d)re, 
gaither, geither, 7 geather, 6 -S gather. [Prob. 
a spec, sense of prec. ; cf. Pluck.] The pluck 
(heart, liver and lights) of an animal, esp. of a 
sheep or calf. Also pi. 

2530 Palsgr. 223/2 Gaddre, as a calfes gadre or a shepes, 
froissure^ de ueav cn' de motion. 2598 Deloney yacke 
Nnvb. viii. 103 The sheepes heads and the gathers, which 
you give away at your gate, might serve them well enough. 
2626 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 41 You must apply 
vpon the head of the patient the lungs of a Sheepe newly 
killed, or the whole Gather. 2678 J. Phillips Tavernier's 
Trav., Persia iii.xii. 129 These three old men take a Sheep 
or a Goat , . cut the throat of it . . boil it whole, all but the 
Gathers. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) i. s. v. Calf, 
A calf’s pluck, or gather, exta vituUna, 

Gatber (gze Sar), v. Forms : 1-2 gad(e)rian, 
gEd(0)rian, (i gadorian, Norlhumb. geadrija), 
3 gaddren, gagderen, 3-5 gadir, gider, geder ( e(ii, 
3-6 gader (e(n, 4 gadrie, gettiur, 4-5 g©dur,-yr, 
gedder, -ar, gadre, 6 geddur, gether, geather, 
gadder, 6- gather. [OE. gad{S)rian — OFris. 
gad{e)ria, gadiiria (mod.Fris. gearjeit), MDii., Du. 
gaderen (garetf), MLG. gadern, MHG. (Mid.Ger.) 
^/^r«:-WGer. type *gadnr6jan. The OE, form 
gsd{e)rian, whence the ME. geder{en, etc., and the 
wide-spread mod. dialectal pronunciation (ge’tSaj), 
is prob. due to the influence of the related OE. 
{J6)gxdere Tooetheb, where the vocalism normally 
represents a WGer. type *gadurl. Cf. OE. greder-, 
gader- (in gteder-lang continuous), together; 

also Du. gader-, te gader together ; the (JTeut. 
root is *gad- as in OE. gsed union, ^egada com- 
panion, gxdeling Gadling. 

There is no trace in ME. or dialects of any palatalization 
of the initial consonant in this or any of the related words. 
Until the 26th c. the words were, with few exceptions, spelt 
with d ; for the change to th see Father.] 

I. Irans. 

+ 1 . (Only in forms with prefixed ^e-.) To join or 
unite; to put together, form by union. since 
early ME. 

c^zS Corpus Gloss, 5x2 Compactis, gegadradon. C825 
Vesp. Hymns xiii, Daet . , Su . . usic to gode jegadrades 
[L. conjunxer/s'i^oirlh flasces gemaennisse. cpgo Lindisf, 
Gosp. Matt. xix. 6 paet forffon god xegeadrade (L. con- 
rnonn ne lo-sHte. a 1000 Som Body x6o For6an 
wyt bioo segsederode tet godes dome, e 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
147 An is . .pet faire Icunde )7et is igedered oi-twene saule 
and licame. ^1230 Hali Meid. 37 Muche confort haue 5 
wif of hire were l>at beoS wel igedered. 

2 . To bring (persons, otoccas. animals) together; 
to cause to assemble in one place or company ; to 
collect (an army, a flock, etc.). . Also to gather 
together (or ^savieii). In early e.xamples also with 
p^e- prefix, 

<2975 O. E. Ckron. (Parker MS.) an. 973 paer wass preosta 
heap .. glcawra gegaderod. a 1000 Andreas 1556 (Gr.) pa 
paer an ongann . . folc gadorigean. a 1000 Soul 4- Body 51 
On pam miclan dx;^e. ponne monna cynn se ancenda ealle 
segaedra6 [Verc. gesamnaS]. aixzx O. E.Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1117 Normandig wearS swiffe gedreht. .purh fyrde 
pe se cing Henri pmr ongean gaderode. CXX75 Lamb. 
Ho7n. 89 pa weren per igedered wiSinne pere buruh of 
ierusalein trowfeste men. cz200 Ormin 26462 He wollde.. 
gaddrenn himm an hallj folic Off alle kinne lede. ^1275 
Lay. 1863 Vppen one doune. .pat folk was igadered. a 13^ 
Cursor M. 5784 Ga, gedir samen pin eldir men 0 ( all pi 
folk of israel. CX386 Chaucer Prol. 824 Up roos our host 
..And gadrede us togtdre, alle in a flok. C1440 Generydes 
947 This fals Stiward he had gaderid people grete- a 1533 
Ld. Bbrners Huon xciv. 305 Than Huon cr>’ed his crj’c to 
gader his men togyiher. 2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, m. ii. 102 
Gather we our forces out of hand And set vpon our boasting 
enemie. 1638 F. JuNius/^am/. Ancients 132 The Lacedae- 
.monians together with their confederates having gathered 
an Armie of forty thousand men. X712 Budgell Sped. 
No. 77 ^ 6 Will was standing in the midst of several 
Auditors whom he had gathered round him. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I, xv. 119 He saw a crowd of 
people gathered before the . . window. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. ii. § 2. 65 He at once gathered his forces and marched 
upon Gloucester. 

fb. refl. To come together in a body, to 
assemble. Obs. 

921 O. E. Chrott. (Parker MS.) an. 921 iEfter pam .. ?e- 
gadorode micel folc hit on Eadweardes cynges anwalde. 
c 220$ Lay. 4032 Gumen hcom igaderen. c 1340 Curs^ M. 
iio8x (Trin.) To gider gidered ^i hem alle. c t^oo Dedr. 
Troy 9044 Then the Grekes by a-grement gedrit hom 
somyn. 253$ Coverdale yosh. xviii. i And all the multi- 
tude of the children of Israel gathered them selues together 
vnto Stio. 16x1 Bible Job xvi. 10 l*hey hauc gathered 
themselues together against mee. . , . ,, 

C. In the Biblical phrase To be gathered ^ one s 
fathers, to one's people-, to be buried with ones 

ancestors : hence, to die. , . <• r.v^ 

Although to be gathered to cne's/qihe^ is the J^^rm of the 
expressiiTn that IiL bKome F'”'''’’"'’- ' ‘ a 

passage of the canonical.booTts and twice in t^he ApoOT pha. 
1982 Wyclif Gelt. XXV. 8 [Abraham] was ;^deod (L. cim 
pic. Judg. ii. 20 And al that genera- 
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doun U gedrid to heir fadris [1535 Coverdale, gathered; 
1611, ;V.l. *6** Bible i Macc. ii. 69 So he blessed them, 
and wa.s gathered to his fathers [otkenvise in earlier 
versionsX 1842 Tennyson .S'/. Sim. Siyl. 194 When I am 
gather’d to the glorious Saints. X8S9 Froude Tyjo Chiefs 
Dtinboy viii. No change was to be made till MacFinnan Dhu 
had been gathered to his fathers. 

d. ll/.S, with/>/ : To receive into a. religious 
community. 

18S0 Howells Undisc. Country viii. 114 They looked like 
stage players to me; before I was gathered in I used often 
to see such folks- / 

3. To’ bring (things) together; to collect from 
different quarters into one mass or place ; to acquire 
by such means, to amass. Also to gather together, 

cjooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxxviii. 8 [xxxix. 6] Hy gaderiaS 
feoh, and nyton hwam hy hyt gadriaS. cxaoo Vices •5' 
Virtues (1888) 47 Se 5e gadereS mihtes [L* viriuies 
congregat'S wiouten eadmodnes.se. ezzoo Ormin 1484 pu. . 
gaddresst swa he dene corn all fra he chaff togeddre. a XZ25 
Ancr, P, 146 HereneS nu..hugod hinc hit is uorte..gedcren 
ineheosternesse. .soule uode. a X300 Cursor M. 650a (Gutt.) 
pair golden tresur gadrid hd samen. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
Ve P. R. XIX. cxvi. (1495) 920 Many dyuers thynges gadryd 
togyder ben one : as many stonys maUyth one hepe. c 1450 
tr. De Imitaiione 1. xxiii. 32 Whiles fjou hast ^tyme, gadre 
riches immortale. « 1533 Ld, Berners Hugh lii. 176 Huon 
had ynough to do to gather logyther the clothes. x6it 
Bible Prov. xxviii. 8 He that by ^'s^r^e and vniust gains 
increaseth his substance, he shall gather it for him that wil 
pity the poore. X697 Dryden Virg. Past. vi. 52 H.ow Serw, 
and Earth, and Air, and active Flamfe. . were blindly gather'd 
in this goodly Ball. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V. 233 
The place being thus determined upon, they begin to gather 
the materials for their nest. 1779-81 Johnson L. /■*., Gay, He 
died without a will, though he had gathered three thousand 
pounds. 1825 Lytton Falkland 14 We gather the honey 
of worldly wisdom, not from fiower.s, but thorns, 
reji. *1664 Power Exj>.Philos. 145 The water, .gathering 
it self into round bubbles, .would fall to the ground. 1871 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) IV. xix. 417 A small town 
had gathered itself outside the episcopal precinct, 
f b. ahsol. To accumulate wealth. Ohs. 
aizzs Ancr, R. 222 [He] bringeS hire on to gederen and 
Siuen alre erest ]>e pure, a 1300 Cursor AT. 26824 Quat hot 
on aside gadirtil, And on anoher side to spill- 1377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. xii. 53 Riche renkes ri5t so gaderen and sparen, 
And tho men that thei moste haten mynistren it atle laste. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. Ixix. 3x1 (Hark MS.) When hat \>ei se 
a man gadery or purchesse [v,r. gadre richesse] thenne het 
sey, *loo 2 he is a carle', 

c. To pick up (a living). 

1461 Poston Lett. No. 427 II, 71, I have as moche as 
I may to gader myn ownne lyfflode, and truli, cosyn, I can 
not gader that well, *858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xiv. 256 
Sturdy vagrants whose living had been gathered hitherto 
at the doors of the religious houses. 

4. To collect (flowers, fruit) from the place of 
growth ; to cull, pick, pluck, 

a 1000 Phoenix 193 in Exeter Bk.t ponne feor and neah ha 
swetestan somnaS and gasdraS wyrta wynsume and wudu* 
bleda._ aizooCursorM. 12523 He sent him to he yerd. .for 
to gedir ham sum cale. 01^86 Chaucer Merck. T.987 Whil 
that she gadered fioures in the mede, 1489 Caxton Fayies 
of A, III. i. 168 Take and gadre of the tree that is in my 
gardyn somme fruytes of whiche thou shalt use. 1577 B. 
GoocE Heresbach’s Hush. iii. (1586) 135 b, Gather all these 
Hearbes in Sommer, and keepe them, and make them in 
powder. i6xx Shaks. Cymh. i. v. t Whiles yet the dewe’s 
on ground, Gather those Flowers. x66i Boyle Style of 
Script. (1675) 209 He [David] gathered bayes both on 
Parnassus and in the field of honor. *7x5 [see Gathered], 
X7X7 Berkeley Tour in ltaly\T\is,.\8^\ IV, 552 Aphysician 
gathering simples in a field. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 
52 I’ve been gathering some of the most delicious straw* 
berries. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. 11. 18 White hedge flowers 
we abandon, to gather the hyacinth dark. 

b. To collect (grain, fruit, etc.) as harvest or 
annual produce ; also to gather in. 

^ 9 Sg Lindhf. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 30 In tid hripes ic willo 
cuoeoa osem^ hrippe.monnum, geadri:5es vel somnijes [L. 
colligite] mrlst 3a unwaistma vel wilde ata. a xxoo Gcrefa 
in Anglia IX, 261 Fela tilSa ham gxderiun. 01x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 135 Alse me saweS sed on ane time, and gedereS h^t 
frute on^qoer time. <2x300 Cursor Af. 4o6oHe-self was on 
be feld bisideTogedercomin herueistide. 0x400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) vii. 26 Men of hat cuntree, what tyme hat feldc sail 
be tilled, getesham Cristen men for to tille it and to geder it. 
*535 Coverdale Isa. Ixii. 9 But they that haue gathered in 
the come, shal e.'ite it. 1585 T. Washington tr, Nichalay's. 
Voy. ii. vi. 36 b, Out of these cuttes proceedelh the 
Masticke by droppes as it were Gum, which they gather in 
the moneth of September. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 
200 To quit his Care, he gather’d first of all In Spring the 
Roses, Apples in the Fall. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ 
Art II. 694 Gather the remaining fruits. X870 Yeats Wa/, 
Hist. Comm. 2 We do not merely gather in the indigenous 
materials of the country where we live, but [etc.]. 

c. To cull or pluck (a single flower or fruit). 

1588 [see Gathered I b]. 1667 Milton P. Z.. iv. 271 That 

fairc field Of Enna, where Prosexpin gathering flowrs, Her 
self a fairer floure, by gloomie Dis Was gathered. x68t 
BRVDEuSpan. Friarv. i, Like a Rose just gather’d from the 
Stalk, lyog Mrs. J. West Tale of Times I. 62 The rose 
grows so efose to the thorn, that you cannot gather it with- 
out encountering a painful sensaiion- 
transf, X844 Bp. S.Wilberforce Hist. Protest. Episc. Ch, 
Amer. (1846) s But the native thus cruelly gathered was not 
the only specimen they g.alhered. 

d. To pick up. (Sec also 16 a.) 

x7x5[seeGATHERno///.<r.l 1846, 185X [see Gauntlet* 1,5]. 

18^ Daily iVrtt'X 7 Feb. 6/6 [Rugby Footlwll.) Having to 
gather the ball olT tlic floor, instead of receiving it high up 
and fairly straight. 

+ 5. To collect or bring together (literary matter) ; 
to compile. Ohs. 


<11000 Ags.Astron, in Treai.Sctenee (1841), i OfSsere bcc 
he Beda..sesetie and gaderodc of manesra wisa lareowa 
bocum. X4S0-XS30 Afyrr. our Ladye 29 Thou gadrest and 
made manv bokes out of holy scripture, 1482 Monk of 
Evesham (Arb.) 38 Some thynges y wj’lle gedur to gedur of 
some certeyn persons what they sofryd afore ther dethe and 
after ther dethe. 1562 Turner {titled A Book of the natures 
and propertie.s,,of the bathes m England.. Germany and 
Italy . . gathered by- William Turner Doctor of Physik. 
1571 PIanmcr (TArvw./rr/. (1633) 4oWhat Bale hath formerly 
written, I find he hath gathered out ofVincenlius, Antoninus 
[and others}. 1677 Miege s.v.. He gathered 

liis lights from the most impartial authority’s. 

6 . Of material obj'ects: To be the means of bringing 
together or accumulating; to receive addition of. 

n 1225 Ancr. R. 138 WiSuten salt, fieshs gedereS wurmes. 
1398 I’revisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxiii. (1495) 455 The see 
gadryth aboue a fome of smytynge and betynge of wawes. 
*579 Gosson Sck. AhuseiAxh.) 52 Standing strearaes geaiher 
filth; flowing riuers are euer sweet. i6xx Bible Joel it. 6 
All faces shall gather blacknesse. 1670 Sir S. Crow in xzih 
Rep. Hist. RfSS. Comm. App. v- 15 The silke sleizie and 
not Naples, which will soone grow rough, gather dust and 
sullie. 1687 ISliECE Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s. v., To gather Rust 
igr to grow rusty> as Steel and Iron does. x8zx Clare /'y//. 
Minstr. 1. 131 which the early-rising lass Climbs with milk- 
pail gathering cream. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ci, That 
beecli will gather brown. 1885 Aihenxum 23 May 669/1 
The thick-standing 'trees gather golden and ruddy tints. 

Pro7'. 1573-80 Tosser Httsb. (1878) 24 The stone that is 
rouUng can gather no mosse. 

7. To collect (money or other contributions) from 
a number of people. Now rare. Also ahsol. to 
make or take up a collection {pbs. exc. dial.). 

1389 in Eng. Gilds {1876)^ Which wardeins schul gadere 
qwarterage of bretheren & sustren. c X440 yacoh's' IVell 
(E. E. T. S.) 24 pei may neyther gaderyn here tythes, ne 
kepyn hem. ne fecchyn hem. 1532 Privy Purse Exp. 
Hen. K/// (1827) 257 Item the same daye paied to a woman 
that gathered for a Churche vijf, \]d. 1568 Grafto.n Chron. 

II. 202 "This yere sayth Fabian, the king .gathered the sixt 
penny of all temporall mennes goodes. .which was jaunted 
unto him in the aforesayd Parliament. x6oo J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africaw.x^x Being vassals unto the king of Fez. .out 
of which they yeerely gather ten thousand duckats. x668 
pEPYS Diary (1877) V. 156 While the sexton was gathering 
to his box, to which I did give sr. mxo Prideaux Orig. 
Tithes iv. 167 This Lau'. .enabled the Clergy to gather and 
recover Tithes. x8^ Hettonde-kole Gloss., Gather, make 
a collection (‘gathering’) in money. 

f b. in indirect passive. Obs. 
c XS92 Marlowe fexv of Malta u. ii. Hoping to see them 
. .gather’d for in our Synagogue. 16x5 Dr. Kmc Serm. 57 
(T.) Few Sundays come over our head, but decayed house- 
holders or shipwrackt merchants are gathered for. 

8 . To collect or summon up (one^s energies) ; to 
gain or recover (breath, etc.). Also to gather 
oneself {together),. 

<:x4oo Destr. Troy 9860 AH the grekes with grem gedret 
kere herttes. *470-85 Malory .«4r//iwrxiv. vi, Thenne he 
dyd of his helme for to gadre tvynde, for he was. gretely 
enchafed with the serpente. 1530 Palscr. 561/1, 1 gather 
my spyrites to me, as one dothe that hath maters layde to 
his charge. Ibid., I gather myselfe togyiher as a man doth 
whan he intendeth to shew© his slrengih. X545 A ci 37 Hen. 
VI Hi c. X7 § 2 The People gathereth Heart ana Presumption 
to do Evil. 1590 Spenser F. Q. \. vi. 19 The lucklesse lucky 
mayd, .long time with that salvj^e people stayd,To gather 
breath in many miserj'es. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe I . vi, While 
I was thus gathering Strength. 1768 Ross Hehjiore i. 8 He 
had fa'en aswoon . . But howsomever in a little wee Himsel 
he gathers, and begins to see. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. 
xvii, He had almost gone by, before Hester .. could gather 
voice enough to attract his observation. 

9. To collect or acquire by way of increase; to 
gain, t To gather ground : to gain ground, make 
progress. To gather head', to acquire strength; 
also, to swell as a festering sore. To gather luayi 
‘ to begin to feel the impulse of the wind on the 
sails, so as to obey the helm’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1590 Marlowe Edu). II, ii, ii, Meantime, my lord of Pem- 
broke and myself Will to Newcastle here, and gather head. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iii. i. 76 The Time will come, that 
foule Sinne gathering head Sh.Tll breake into Corruption. 
1643 Baker Chron. 11. 21 No. snow-ball ever gathered gre.it- 
nesse so fast by rolling, as his Forces increased by marching 
forward. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 178 Then to' gather 
Vent (as they call it) they straiten the Vault, and wall part 
of it up; so that the Ayr. .gathers in strength, and runs 
more swiftly. 1667^ Milton P, L. xii. 631 As Ev’ning 
Mist..o’re the Marish glides, And gathers ground fast at 
the Labourer’s heel. 1687 Miece Gt. Fr. Did. 11. s.v., 
To gather Flesh, X691 Dryden Eleonora 4 Soft 

whispers first.. rise.. then the sound Soon gathers voice and 
spreads the news around. 1693 — Ovid's Alct. i. 730 He 
gathers ground upon her in the chase. 1697 — Virg. Georg. 

III. 693 Till the Core be found, The secret Vice is fed, and 
gathers Ground, 1774 Goldsm, ’W<x/. Hist. (1776) I. 373 
As the descending fluid gathers velocity in its precipitation. 
1832 Tennyson * You ask meinhy^ xi Where faction seldom 
gathers head. x866 R. M. Ballantyne Shifting Winds 
xiv. (t88x) X48 A light breeze wms blowing, and the ship., 
soon gathered way, and left the boat behind. 

10. To collect (knowledge) by observation and 
reasoning ; to infer, deduce, conclude. (=L. col- 
ligere : cf. Collect v. 5 .) 

*535 Jove Apol. Tindale (ArbJ 23 Men gatherd ih.nt I 
denied the general rcserrcccion. 1556 Recorde Cast, 
Kuoxt'ledge 70 For this muefae I may gether by that I 
haue learned already, that [etc.]. 1576 Fleming Panopi, 
Epist. 17 So farre as I gather by the substance of your 
letters. 1664 Power Exp, Philos, 72 TTie Physiologist also 
may gather something from the former Observations, touch- 
ing the nature of Colours. 1744 Berkeley .TrV/r f 23 PHny 
supposed amber to be a resin ..which he gathered from its 


smell. ^ 18x6 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV, 297, I gaih*r 
from his other works that be adopts the principle of Hobbes. 
1893 Laio Times XCV. 303/1 She ..usually, as 1 gather 
from the evidence, associated her daughter’s name with her 
own in her investments. 

11. To draw (a garment) into smaller compass; 
to contract (the brow) into wrinkles. 

16x7 Moryson liin. iir. 169 They gather the Vaile v-jth 
their hands to cover all their fdces. but onely the eyes, xyn 
Pope Temp.Fame 24oGath’ring his flowingrobe beseem'd 
tostand, In act to speak. 1790 Burns Tam O'Shanler rt 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, Nursing her^raih 
to keep it warm. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEneid iv, 140 Golden 
the clasp that gathers her shining robe to her side. 

b. sfec. To draw together or pucker (part of 
a dress) by means of a thread. 

1576 Gascoicnf. Steele Glas (Arb.) 68 How ere their gowre% 
be gathered in the backe, With organe pipes. X617 Morysox 
Itin. III. i69Theyweare great large pufied breeches, gathered 
close above the knees. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1421 ITie 
women in Camienitz goe with their Coates close bodied,' and 
the neaiher bodies gathered like a Frccke. 1711 Stelle 
Sped. No. log T4 You see, Sir, my Great Great Great Grand' 
mother has on the new-fashioned Petticoat, except that the 
Modern is gather’d at the Waste. X848 C. Bronte J*. £vre 
1 . xiv, 275 A dress of rose-coloured satin, .as full in the skirt 
as it could be gathered. 1875 Plain Necdleioork so It is 
wiser, if the space into which the gatliem are set be more 
than three inches, to gather only half or quarter [etc.]. 

c. Arch. To contract, close in or make narrower 
(a drain, chimney, etc.) ; also to gather over. 

X703, 1823 [see Gathering vhl. sb. j c]. 1837 Penn,y Cytl. 
Xll. 327/1 The flue is gathered over, or contracted to this size. 

d. nonce-use. (See quot.) 

1557 N.T. (Genev.) t Car. vii. 18 Is any man palled be)Tg 
circumcised? let him not gather his vncircumcidon. [Note, 
Which is, when the Surgeon by art drawelh out the skync 
to couer the part.] 

*t'12. To put (the feet) together, keep from 
straying. Ohs. 

1671 M. Bruce Good Alrtvs in Evil Times (1708} 26 If the 
Storms ye are meeting with make you not walk more e\ciily 
and gather your Feet, ye shall get a new Storm to scald 
you, until you. .gather your Feet better. 

13. iechn. a. Glass-making. To collect (a quantity 
of melled glass) on the end of the blowing-tube. 

^ 1839 U?E Diet. Arts 581 The requisite ball of plastic glass 
is gathered, on the end of an iron tube., x8Zb, Free. R.Se^ 
XXXIX. 100 [Glass] maintained . . at a'temperature barely 
sufficient to admit of its being ‘gathered 

b. To collect and place in their proper order 
according to signatures (the printed sheets of a 
book). Also absol. 

X683 Moxon AUch. Exere, II. 348 Till he has Gathered 
the last Sheet on hts Right Hand .. Thus he Goners 01^ 
till one of all the Heaps Comes off. .Having thus Gathered 
one Book,' he Knocks it up, (hat is, he [etc.]. 

14. ^ gather on {ztt 2 i), 

1834 J. Wilson in Blackto. Mag, XXXVI. 2 Galhcrine 
the shore, lo, the Barge ! Ibid. 7 We had not procewed 
above a hundred yards, fast gathering the Shuffler, imvc 
heard. .loud cries, . 

16. In various phrases with advs. f To gaintr 
off', to take off (a gown). To gather out : to seket 
or pick out. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 957 Than his gowne )'* 
gadir of, or garment of his estate. x6rr Bible /m. Ixii. 10 
C^ast vp the high way, gather out the stones. X875 Mannis 
hlission H. Ghost 1. 10 The world will go on until 
of that number lias been gathered out and made perfect lo 
the kingdom of God. 

16. Gather up. a. Topickup(fromthegro«^Jl: 

/71300 Cursor AT. 1324X (Gbit.) Pouder or bone pat P* 
fand bare, pai gedrid vp, and wid h^im bare. 

Leg. Saints, Johannes 156 Small stanis of he .sand he ga • 
derit vpe into his hand, 1576 Fleming Panopi. 

That 1 might gather up the gleanings of 
sende money to Rome, 26x7 Moryson //in. u- 
wearied foote cast away their Armes, which those ol t 
Country gathered up. 1784 Cowi’kr Task w. 286 > « 
pearl is it . . That learning is too proud to gather up. 
Dickens Old C. Shop xlvi, The school-master 
child .. and bidding the old m.-in gather up her IiUle oas 
..bore her away. ’ , j-. Ri. 

fig, x6o6 Holland 71 Howbeit, in the 

lost not much : but after bis great Josses gathered uppe 
crummes pretily well by Ullle and little, 

b. To draw together, bring into smaller com* 
pass ; to draw up (the limbs or-person) : in imma- 
terial sense, to snm up, summarize. In agriculture, 
to plough a ridge in such a way that the earth 
turned over towards the highest part of it. 

*553 Eden Treat Netve Ind. (Arb.) 39 Thci 
such a tempesle that they were enforsed to 
theyr sayles. x6i6 Browne Brit. Past, 11. in- ly * 

silke frock. .Which at her middle gaih’red '’P , 

loue-knot Girdle willing bondage threats. 16x7 
Cttvat. If, 48 It correcteth, U when he will not j^*. 

hinder partes, you ciue him a good lert or two. . 
Cox Genii. Recreat. iv, (ed. 2) 68 \N ilhin two ^1 
bottom of the Rod there is.. a Winde to turn 'nid. 

to gather up the Line and loose it at pleasure, xm 
v.(ed. 3) 57 You may there gallop him.. to *^5^A*’nicKS0S 
out his Boay, and to gather up his Legs. X750 A. ^ 

Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 2S2 At the next plowing /yp 

reversed, ihe ridge in the middle of the field whole 
and the plough go round and round the ridge till tnc 
field is plowed. 1781 CowpER Convers. 867 
gather up what seems dispersed .. May prove .. 
public. X832 Lander A,{v. Niger II. xi. 146 
which bad before been stretched out 
ably .. were now gathered up under them, x^o ■ ri 
Agric. Soc.Vll. i. 56 They b.Tve thus for ccnlunescon n 
to gather up the land., They gather up twice and spl» 
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2846 Trench Huls, Led. Ser. 11, i. 144 Such appears to me 
the title which will best gather up and present at a single 
glance., the subject. 1^1 E. Peacock N. Breitdon II. 
^77 She gathered herself up in a manner seldom seen olf the 
boards of a third>rate theatre. ■ 

c. To compose (the features) into an expression. 
27x2 Addison Sped. No. 269 f 10 Gathering up his Coun- 
tenance into a more than ordinary Seriousness, Tell me truly, 
says he. 1831 Lamb Elia Ser, 11. EUistoniana^ Gathering up 
his features into one significant mass of wonder, pity [etc.]. 

d. To collect or summon up (one’s thoughts, 
strength, etc.) for an effort. Also reji. 

1617 Moryson ttin. I. 41 Wee gathering up strength went 
on. 1623 Beauni. & Fl. Maid in Mill 111. i, Will you 
gather up your wits A little and hear me ? 2644 Laud \Vks. 
(1854) IV. 369 , 1 confess I was a little troubled. But after 
I had gathered up myself and looked up to God, I went on 
to thejbusiness of the day. 2847 L. Hunt Men^ IVotnen, ^ ' 
i>. I. iii. 40 It only made him gather up his determination, i 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Iviii, Mr. Sedley started up, I 
shaking a great deal, and gathering up his thoughts. 
1887 Ruskin Prsterita II. 269 , 1 have never been able to 
..gather myself up against the national guilt of war, seeing 
that such men were made by the discipline of it, 
t e. To chide, reprove (.L. corriperc). Ohs. 

1577 Harrison En^layid 11. ii. <1877) 1. 52 The ladle Wake 
. .liearing the king hir cousine to gather vp the bishop so 
roundlie. .dooth presentlie picke a quarrell against him. 

II. inir. (chiefly s=refl. uses of I). 

17- Of persons : To come together into one place 
or assembly ; to congregate, assemble. 

O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) 879 ^^eare ^egadrode 
on Yfread an] hloh wicenga. a X079 Ibid. (MS. D.) an, 1052 
pjEtlandfoIc himongeangaderode. a 1300 Cursor M. 14619 
par bigan jiai for to rule And for to gadir him a-bute. 
C1440 Generydes 2917 Anon withall thei gaderid on the 
playn. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 253 b. How. .all 
the garyson of the knyghtes and turmentours gathered 
aboute hym. 1580 Sidney Ps. m. iv, I will not be afraid, 
Though legions round be laidc Which all against me gather. 
1611 Bible 1 Esdras viii. 91 There gathered vnto him from 
lerusalem, a very great multitude of men, and women, and 
children. 17X3 ADDISON Cato iv. iv, See where the corps of 
thy dead son approaches ! The citizens and senators, 
alarm’d, Have gather’d round it, and attend it weeping. 
x8s5 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xlii. HI. 273 His old soldiers 
were known to be gatheringround him. J, T. Fowler 
Adatunnn Introd. 73 Having given his blessing to the 
monks who had gathered together, 
flS. ? To apply oneself /d something. Obs. 

23.. E, E. Aim. P. C. los pay.. Gederen to pe gyde 
ropes, c!oJ> falles. 23. . Gaw. ^ Gr, Kut. 777 penne 

gederez he to Gryngolet with pe gilt helez. 

tb. Of a hawk: ?To * gather itself’ (cf. 8 ), 
address itself to flight, Obs. 

1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreai. (ed. 2) 20£ When a high- 
flying Hawk, being whistled to, gathers upwards to a great 
Gate, you must continue her therein. 

19. Of things: To collect, to come together in a 
mass ; to form or increase by the coming together 
of material. 

1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 308 Hate is a wrathe nought shewend, 
But of long time gaderend. 2615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 308 
A Male gatherein sooner and is sooner articulated, 2676 
Dryden Epil. Elheredg/s Man 0/ Mode 19 His bulky folly 
gathers as it goes, And, rolling o’er you, like a snow-ball 
grows, 2722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I L vii. 18 Though 
darkness gather together on a heap. 1749 Johnson Van. 
Hum. Wishes 28 The dangers gather, as the treasures rise. 
2825 Scott Talistn. xviii, It seemed as if a tear .. were 
gathering in his. .eye. 2827-35 Willis C/«Vrf Tired o/Play, 
Twilight gathers, and day is done. x86o Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 
III. 71 One knows how a story gathers like a snowball. 

b. To accumulate and come to a head, as puru- 
lent matter in the body. Hence, of a wound, a 
sore, a wounded finger, etc. : To develop a purulent 
swelling. Also to gather to a head (in quots._/f^.). 

rxooo [see Gathering vbl.sb.‘p\. x6io Shaks. Tetnp.v. 

' i. I Now do’s my Proiect gather to a head. 2804 Abernethy 
Surg". Obs. 81 A redness took place superficially in the skin, 
which gathered and burst. 1855 [see Head sb. 31]. 

20. a. To contract, to grow narrower (also io 
gather iiP). b. To form folds or wrinkles, rare. 

2577-87 Harrison England i. ii. in Holinshed 3 Like unto 
a triangle, .being broadest in the south part, and gathering 
narrower and narrower. X63X Gouge God's Arrows iv, xv. 
395 The garret . . was within the roofe : and so gathered in 
narrower than the roome below it. [Or does this belong to 
lie?] 1816 Shelley 534 For, as fast years flow 
away. The smooth brow gathers, and the hair grows thin. 

21. Nant. To make way (towards an object). To 
gather on : to gain on or drawnearer to, in following. 
To gather into the wind ; to sail nearer to the wind. 

1377-87 Harrison England i. x. \n Holinshed 77 From 
hence we cast about [sailingl gathering still towards the 
Northesl. a 1608 Sir F. Verb Comm. 29, I plied onely to 
windward . . by that means gathering nearer to the fleet. 
2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 40 The longer your 
boords are, the more you worke or gather into the wind. 
Ibid. xii. 57 If you gather on him. .hee will trie you before 
the wind. 1794 Rigging Seamanship II. 250* A ship is 
said \Q gather on another, as she comes nearer to her. 

22. Meek. Of the teeth of a cog-wheel, To gather 
in upon', to fit into. Also refl. to gather itself 
into. ? Ohs. 

lii-jj Moxon Meek. Exerc. I. 45 That the Teeth of the 
Worm-wheel may gather themselves into the grooves of the 
Worm in the Worm-spindle .. the Teeth must be filed very 
square and smooth . .which much helps the Teeth to gather 
in upon the Teeth of the Nut. 

Gatlierable (gce'^srab’l), a. [f. Gather v. + 
-ABLE,] Capable of being gathered or inferred. 
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^ 1548 GnsT^/’n Masse in H. G. Gugdale Li/e (1840) App. 
i. 75 Here upon gatherable it is [ChaC} oure alone massing 
is a wyckednes uncomparable. x6x6 Hierom Wks. II. 39 
Many deare children of God .. haue becne and are in great 
want . . as is gatherable out of the parable of Lazarus. 1674 
Boyle Excell, TkeoL i. i. 60 You rnll the more e.asily think 
the foreknowledge of the Divine Dispensations gatherable 
from Scripture to be highly valuable. 2820 Examiner 
No. 617. 84/2 It is easily gatherable from the anecdotes re- 
orted of him. 2877 Ruskin Fors Clav, VII. Ixxxi. 251, 
will make this message, so far as I have yet been able to 
deliver it, clearly gatherable. 

t Gatber-tag. Obs. [f. Gather sb."^ + Bag 
sb.’] (See quot. 1616 .) 

2575 Turberv. Venerie 39 The gatherbagge or mugwet of 
a yong harte is very medicinable also agaynst the byting of 
Serpentes. 2616 Bollokar, Gatherbag^ the bag or skinne, 
inclosing a young red Deere in the Hyndes belly. 1706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

Gathered (gse'iJaid), ppl. a, [f. Gather v. + 

-EI)!.] 

1. Collected, brought together ; culled, picked. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. Ivii. 13 Whanne thou schalt crie thi 

gederid tresonrs delyuere thee. £rx585 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps, Lxvnr. vii, Captyves store thou hast led up with thee, 
Whose gathered spoiles to men thou wilt impart. x6x6 
SuRFL. & 'M\rkh. Counity FarmeCoB The gathered grapes 
must be left in the ground at the least for a day or two. 
2693 Dryden Ovid^s Met. i. 309 About his lips the gather’d 
foam he churns. 27x5 Leoni Palloilio's Archil. (1742) I. 4 
All dug Stones are better- .than gather'd ones. 2816 Byron 
Siege Cor. xxxiit, The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry, Bay’d 
from afar complainingly. 1871 C. E. Mudie Stray Leaves 
(1872) 12 How can I, Lord, withhold Life’s brightest hour 
From Thee ; or gathered gold. 

b. Of a single flower : Culled, plucked. 

2588 Shaks. Tit. A . m. i. X13 Then fresh tcares Stood on 
her cheekes, as doth the hony dew Vpon a gathred Lillie 
almost withered. 

2. Contracted, drawn together (esp. of dress). 

1601 R. Johnson 4" Cow/W7t'.(i<^3) 26 One thousand 

Irishmen, all naked save their mantels and their thicke 
gathered shirts. 2617 Moryson Itin. in. 175 The men 
weare a long coate to the knee, and upon it a long gowne 
with gathered sleeves. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xii, Louis. . 
sent, from under his gathered and gloomy eyebrows, a keen 
look on all around. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Bid. 
Needlework s.v. Gatherings The gathered portion of ma- 
terial. 2894 Daily News 16 June 6/3 A white cloth skirt 
is made with a gathered vest to match. 

3. Affected with a ‘gathering’ or purulent 
sore. 

2804 Times (weekly ed.) 26 Jan, 79/3 In his opinion the 
boy^s debilitated condition through a gathered finger had 
contributed to his death. 

Gatherer (g« [f. Gather v. + -er k] 

1. One who gathers or collects (in general senses). 
Also gatherer up. 

a 2200 Mitral Ode 265 in O. E. Misc. (1872) 67 k® 
were gaderares of |»isse worldes ayhte. 2382 Wyclif Prov. 
XXX. 2 The wrdis of the gederere [L. congreganiis]. 
2768^4 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2852) I. 596 Lion-skinned Free- 
thinking . . ten times slays the slain, and claims to be the 
sole gatherer up of thy [Liberty’s) spoils. 1807 A. Knox 
( 1844) I. 95 Of these [the ignorant, etc.] sects and 
societies have been, as it appears, the appointed, .gatherers. 
x868 Morris Earthly Par, 1, 320 A gatherer-up of gold. 

b. esp. A collector of money, often with defining 
word as rent~y tax-, tolDgatherer (now commonly 
-collector'). 

c 2460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 284 Rasers of the fals tax, And 
gederars ofgreim wax. 2521 Fisher Wks. (1876) 318 They 
that were the gaderers of this trybute came to saynt Peter. 
2572 in W, H. Tumor Seled. Rec. Oxford To appoynt 
two gatherers . . for the same money. 

f c. A money-taker at a theatre. Obs. 
c 2600 in A Ileyn Papers (1843) 32 One Jbon Russell, that 
by youre apoyntment was made a gatherer w’ith vs, but my 
fellowes finding [him often] falce to vs, haue many times 
warnd him from taking the box. 

f d. One who gathers wealth (opposed to 
‘ spender ’ or * waster ’) ; a miser. Obs. 

2500-20 Dunbar Foetus xxvi. 59 Hud-pykis, hurdaris and 
gadderaris, All with that warlo went. 2564-78 Bulleyn 
Dial, agst. Pest. (2888) 133 The foolishe Prodigall waster, 
whiche commonlie succedeth the gatherer. 2592 Greene 
GroaVs W. Wit (2874) 13 Ah, Lucanlo, my onely comfort, 
because I hope thou wilt, as thy father, be a gatherer, let 
me blesse thee before I die. 

2. One who gathers flowers, fruit, or other produce. 

2382 Wyclif Obad. i. 5 5 'f gadreris of grapis hadden 

entriden to thee. ^2449 Pecock Repr. i. vi. 29 The fcld is 
the fundament of the flouris, and not the hondis of the 
gaderers. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 37 Celedonie is an 
Herbe.. whose flower., dycth and stayneth the gatherers 
hande. 2607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 3 In ^ucasus there 
are trees of Pepper and Spices whereof Apes are the 
gatherers. 2725 Bradley Did. s.v. Mulberry, The 

Gatherer must have his Hands clean. 

3. A collector of literary material ; a compiler. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 13 [pey] cleped him a 

gaderere of old wrytynges (L. compilator ve/erum], 2579 
Fulke Heskitis' Pari. 183 He hath not redd the place in 
Augustine him scife, but taketh it out of some collectour or 
gatherer. 1624 VVotton Archit. Pref., I am but a gatherer 
and disposer ^ other men’s stuffe. 2853 Trench Proverbs 
20 Many collections include whatever brief sayings their 
gatherers have anywhere met with. 

4. techn. a. Bookbinding. An operative who 
collects the sheets of a book in their proper order, 
b. Glass-making. (See quots.) 

a. 2683 Moxon Meek. Exerc. II. 348 The Gatherer lakes 
it [a Sheet) off with his Right Hand. 2874 Knight 27/VA 
Mech. 959/2 A more convenient way is to arrange the signa- 


gathering. 

tures on a long straight table . . so that the gatherers may 
follow each other. 

b. 2839 Uke Did. Arts etc. 578 One, called a gatherer, 
dips the end of an iron lube . . into the pot of melted metal. 
x888 Daily^ Neivs 14 Feb. 6/6 In the ordinary process of 
bottle-blowing the ..‘gatherer’, as he is called, gathers a 
charge of the molten metal from the furnace on the end of 
a blow-pipe. 

5. One of the front teeth of a horse. . 

2696 Sir W. Hope tr. SolleyseVs Parf. Mareschal v. 19 
There groweth then in the place of these four Foal-leelli 
which fell, four others which are called Nippers or 
Gatherers. 2797 Sporting Mag. X. 295 Gatherers, the two 
fore teeth. 1847-78 Halliwell, Gatherers, a horse’s teeth 
by which he draws his food into his mouth. 
Ga'tlierillg’, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f- -ikg 3.] 

1. The action of the verb Gather, in various 
transitive senses. Also with itty only up. 

eioso Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 312 For jjmre 
ripunge o'SSe for ^l^re gaderunge. 2398 Thevisa Barth, 
De P. R. XVII. Ixxiii. (1495) 647 Bein that gadre hony visyte 
and haunte floures by cause of gadrymge of hony. 2488-9 
Ad 4 Hen. VII,c. 5 Abbottes.. quyte and discharged of 
gadryng of dysmes. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. vii. § 2 The 
gathering of principles out of. . particular experiments. 26x7 
Moryson Itxn. 111. 242 [He] was much delighted in the 
gathering of antiquities. 2691 Sir W. Hope Fencing Master 
(1692) 99 Of raising or Gathering up of your Adversaries 
sword. 2705 Stanhope Paraph. 1 1. 359 By this . . we become 
capable of diffusing the Riches of that Knowledge in a 
Moment, the gathering whereof may have cost us the pains 
and study of many Years. 2842 Manning Sertn. xix. (^1848) 
I. 274 In these words He foretells the gathering out and 
knitting together of His mystical body, which is the Church. 
2875 Whitney Life Lang. xv. 312 Nothing will make 
dispensable the wide gathering-in of evidence. 

i*b. The action or practice of collecting wealth ; 
miserly acquisition of money. Obs. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 286 A3eines 3iscunge. Ich wolde het o 3 re 
schuneden, ase Je doS, gederunge. 1340 Ayenb. 192 Elmesse 
bet is y.do of pyefbe. .ober of ©bre kueade gaderinge, hit ne 
likeb nobing god. rx4oo Rom. Rose ^782 [Thre] gret 
mischeves hem assailith, And thus in gadnng ay travayhih. 
2550 CrowlevZaj/ Trump. 252 Though the Lord gcue the 
plentye. .Be thou neuer the more gredy, Nor set thy mynd 
on gaiheringe. 

c. The action of drawing in or contracting; 
also, the result of this (see Gather t'. 11 b, ii c, 
16 b) ; spec, in Building (see quot. 1851 ). 

2586 Lvly Eupkves To Ladie.s Engl. (Arb.) 222 If a Tailour 
make your gowne too little, you couer his fault with a broad 
stomacher . . if too long, with a false gathering. 2622 in 
Heath Grocers' Comp.\\^&<p nz That none should wear., 
any niff exceeding 4 yards in length before the gathering or 
setting in thereof. 2703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser X07 An 
apt falling-back of the Back, and convenient gathering of 
the Wings, and Brest of the Chimney. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 308 Gathering keeps the crown and 
furrows of the ridge in the same place in which they were 
before. 2807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour Irel, 198 ’I'he weight 
of this new building, pressed upon the gathering of the 
arches. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract Build. 583 Gathering 
of the wings, in a chimney. 2846 yml, R. Agric. Soc. VII. 

I. 57, I would soon endeavour to make the present heading 
or gathering as good, by deep j^loughing and the application 
of manure. Ibid., On these nigh-back lands . . the^ gathering 
up, or centre of each land.. has become dead, inert clay. 
1852 Did. Archit. s.v., Where the fireplace in one story is 
directly over another, and the flues go up in the jambs, the 
brickwork which oversails and forms the soffile of the with 
of the flue is called the gathering. Hence the term is loosely 
applied instead of gathering of the wings or gathering wings, 
to that part of a chimney funnel which is built inclined over 
the fireplace, so as to contract the sides to a union with the 
throat of the flue. 1880 Plain Hints 18 The depth of the 
material under the band above the gathering. 

d. In (,or o) gathering~h€m% gathered. Also 
with omission of the preposition. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 11735 While this gode was in gederjmg 
the grettes among. 2625 Usshkr Ausvj. lesuit 194 Yet 
were there certain sticks then agathering. 2603 Sir T. P. 
Blount Nat. Hist. 54 The Cloves are gathering from 
September unto the End of February. 

2. The action of coming together, uniting or 
combining; the result of this; union, accumula- 
tion. (In early instances also with ge-.) 

0900 tr. Bxda's Hist.i.X'A. [xxvii.] (1890I 82 ForSon geda- 
fenaS, b»tte seo relice ge^drun^ lichoman seo Ib^ intlngan 
tudres. ^1230 Hali Meid. 3 pi folc he clepe 5 dauid 
gederunge inwiS be of fleschliche bohtes. Ibid. 27 Of wif 
& weres gederinge weorldes wele awakeneS. 2382 Wyclif 
Gen. i. 10 The gaderyngis of watris he clepide, sees. 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v xviii. (1495) 123 In the chynne 
of a beest is the moust strength of hardnes of the boon and 
harde gaderynge of synewes. 2553 Eden Treat, Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) Ep. Rdr. 9 Ye gathering of many mens wittes into one 
mans head. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier <1840) 43 The 
gathering of this storm, which .. began to threaten all Ger- 
many.. determined me. x’js&Xx.um Alberti s Archit. 1 . 47/2 
To prevent the gathering of Dirt and Seeds, which might 
make Weeds grow in the Walk 2870 L’Estrance Miss 
Mitford I. vi. 168 But all this was but the gathering of the 
wind before a storm. 

3. Spec. An accumulation of purulent matter in 
■ swellinir. 
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ymlu & wiS ealle yMc 
:ayChr. Piety V. 105N0 
jken Imposthumc, after 
)f it. 27S3 J- Bartlet 
f a gathering forms on 
ne manner. ^3 Mrs. 
‘siiiry 1 . 102 Some say 
iev apprehend a gather- 


any part of the body; a 
c 2000 Sax. Leechd. I. 300 
2egadeninga,5enim(elc.]. x 
less happy than . . the ease \ 
the painful gathering and I 
Gentleman's Farriery xxxii 
the opposite side, open it in 
Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. 
Mr. Wilkes is very well, othei 
ing in his side. 2862 Mrs. _H 
a gathering come on my thim 
Gloss, s.v. Ceiher, An abscess 
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GATTD. 


4 . A ‘bringing together or coming together of 
people ; an assembly or meeting. (In early examples 
also with prefixed zc-, i-.) _ ' 

cxooo Ags, Gosp. Jonn v. 13 Se hsl^nd soJ>lice beah fram 
Jyaere segaderunge. ciiooAgs. in Wr.-Wulcker 326/7 
Aecclesia, cyrce, ob 5 e seleafful gaderung. 1x54 ( 7 . E. Chron. 
an. 1137 I>a ^>6 king Stephne to Engla lande com, |>a macod 
he his gadering at Oxeneford. CIX7S Lavtb, Horn. 89 pe 
apostles speken to pes folkes igederunge. a 1300 Cursor AT.. 
10703 Bot J>ar was nan at pat gedring, pat cuthe giue consail 
o pat thing. 137$ Barbour Bruce vi. 589 He maid a 
gaddering preuely Of thame that war of his party. CX400 
Destr. Troy 2922 Wemen . . shunt not for shame to shake 
ouer lande, To glogh vppon gomes at gedering of folke. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 141 Dyvers conventicles and 
gatheryngs were made of the Citizens and other, that robbed 
in the Citie and did much harme. i6ix Bible Ecclus. xxvi. 
5 The gathering together of an vnruly multitude. 1828-40 
Tytler Hist. Scot, (1864) I. 259 note, VVinton is in an error 
in making this gathering of the states in 1285. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. L xii. 86 It was not the goodness of the conversation 
, . which gave the charm to our gatherings. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, iv, § 4. 191 In their beginnings our boroughs 
seem to have been mainly gatherings of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

b. A signal (by beat of drum, sound of pipes, 
etc.) for assembling, 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xlix, Immediately after the 
soldiers had done with eating and drinking .. a gathering 
should be beaten for bringingthemaltogetber. 18x0 Scott 
Lady of L. ir. xvii, The clan’s shrill Gathering they could 
hear. 1847 J. Wilson Recr. Chr. North (1857) 1 . 167 Some 
old soldier, probably, playing a gathering or a coronach. 

6 . That which is gathered or brought together : 
csp. (a) a collection in money (now dial.') ; +(^) a 
conclusion or inference ; (^) a compilation* (of 

literary matter). 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3339 To gadrie pat gold pay dude hure 
mi5t..On pe gadryngge pat pay made ; pan pay by-gunne 
to fi^te. CX425 Fenind. St. Bartholomew's (E, E. T. 0.) 39 
We shall here thedir..[a 3 collecte or gaderyng maade 
amongse vs ofTerynge yt to that chirche yn mynde of cure 
delyueraunce. 1508 Pilton Churchw.Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 

Item receved of the parish gathering for the coueryng of 
the rode lojffte viij*. 1526 Pilgr-. Petfiyi. de W. 1531) 
191 b, For this colleccyon or gatheryng of the artycles of 
fayth..is the instruccyon of the faythfull people. X552 
'LAjuxEKSerm. Lor/Ts Prayer v\. Wks, II. 91 Which you 
may perceive partly by that I have said, and partly by 
gatherings and conjectures. 1377 B. Gooce HeresbaclCs 
Hush. 11. (1586) 97 For setting and planting of Cheryes, 
you may read a great sorte of rules in the gatheringes of 
Constantine. 1579 Folke Heskins' Pari. 314 His gather- 
ing is altogether fond & ridiculous. x6xi Bible 2 Macc. 
xiu 43 When he had made a gathering throughout the 
company, to the sum of two thousand drachmes of siluer, 
X709 Steelf. Tatlcr No. 44 f 4 The Company here.. had 
made a Gathering to purchase the Moveables of the neigh- 
bouring Play-house. 1751 Paltock Peter IVilhins (1884) 
1 . 124 Some few new sorts of berries and greens were the 
gathering of that day. Athenaum s Apr. 445 This 

gathering [an exhibition of pictures] is, as a whole, by no 
means equal to some of its predecessors. 1887 S. Cnesk. 
Gloss., Getherin, a collection. The word is becoming obsolete, 

6 . Bookbinding', a. The arrangement of the loose 
sheets of a book in proper order ; b. A certain 
number of leaves placed one inside another, making 
up a g^roup or quire. 

X683 Moxon Mech. Excrc. II. 348 Gathering of Books is 
to take one Sheet off every Heap, beginning at the last Heap 
first. 1824 J. Johnson Tyfiogr. II. xvi. 568 The collater canr 
not be too attentive in observing whether the gathering be 
true. X844 Lincard Anglo^Sax. Ck. (X858} II. App. 331 
The last folio in the seventh gathering. 1893 J. H. Ber- 
nard in Trans. R. Irish Acad. XXX, 308 The gatherings 
in the original binding do not seem to have been made up 
uniformly of the same number of leaves. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as gathering-place, -season, 
-time ; also gathering-board Bookbinding (see 
qnot.); gathering-coal, a large piece of coal, laid 
on the fire to keep it burning during the night ; 
gathering-cry, a summons to assemble for war ; 
gathering-ground, region from which the feeding 
waters of a river or a reservoir are collected ; gather- 
ing-hoop (see quot.) ; gathering-iron Glass- 
blowing, the iron tube used in ‘gathering’ (see 
Gather v. 13 a); gathering-pallet (or piece) 
(seequots.) ; gathering-peat (see quots.) ; gather- 
ing-rod = gathering-iron; gathering-sound, a 
signal for assembling ; gathering-table (see quot.) ; 
gathering-thread, the thread used in making 
gathers in a dress, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Aleeh., *Gathering-board, a horse- 
shoe-shaped table on which signatures are laid to be 
gathered or assembled to form a book. x8o8 Bald Coal 
Trade Scotl. iv. 60 Another demand for large blocks of 
coals is. for the servants to make what is termed •gather- 
jng-coals in the kitchen. ^ 1816 Scott Anfiq. xxin, The 
matron of the family, having laid the gathering-coal upon 
the fire , . retired to rest the last of the family. 2893 
Norihumhld. Gloss., Getherin coal. tZryCAMT^r.u.Reullura 
86 And no *gathering-cry rose yet O'er the isles of Albyn’s 
sea. 1851 M. A. Denham Slogans N. Eng. n The Slogan, 
or Gathering-cw of the clan Fenwick was never heard in 
vain. 1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. iii. § 2. 106 The table- 
land on which snow accumulates is called the ‘gathering- 
ground. 1895 E. A. Parkes Health lo Dublin is supplied 
with water from gathering-grounds and a large ‘impounding 
reservoir 2874 Knight Diet. Aleck., ^Gathering-hoof, one 
used by coopers to draw in the ends of the staves so as to 
allow the hoop to be slipped thereon. 2883 H. J, Powell 
Prine. GlasS'tnakingXW. 22 A part of the bulb remote from 


the ‘gathering-iron. 1850 E. B. Denison Clock ^ IVatch 
ATahing § 90 At eve^ stroke of the hammer, it [a pinion] 
takes up the teeth of the rack one after another, and it is 
therefore called the ^gathering fiece or pallet. 2884 F. J. 
Britten Watch ^ Cloekrn., Gathering Pallet, a revolving 
finger that in striking clocks and repeating watches moves 
the rack one tooth for each blow struck. 1825-80 Jamieson, 
*Gatkering-peai, a fiery peat which was sent round by the 
borderers, to alarm the country in time of danger. 2882 
Ogilvic, Gathering-feat, a peat put into the kitchen-fire at 
night, .to preserve the fire till the morning. 2820 W. Irving 
Sketch-Bk. (2859) 42 In England, .the metropolis is a mere 
‘gathering-place, or general rendezvous of the polite ciasses. 
2883 H. J. Powell Princ. Glass-making in. 12 If the 
‘gathering rod be hollow. 2657 S. Pdrchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 
289 The provident prudent Bee, finding a likely decay of the 
‘gathering season, and observing that the Drones are only 
spenders . . doe at last violently expell them. 1820 Scott 
Lady if L. nt. i, Clamorous war-pipes yelled the ‘gathering 
sound, 2842 Savage Diet. Print., *Gathering table, a table 
. . on which the printed sheets arc arranged m the order of 
their signatures, in order to their being gathered into 
books. 2882 Caulfield & Sawaro Diet. Needlework s. v. 
Gathering, Care should be taken lo conceal the ‘gathering 
thread. ^ 2532 Holoet, ‘Gatherynge tyme or season when 
rype fruite is gathered, vindemia. 

Ga*tlieriiig, ppl. a. [f. Gather v. + -ing 

1 . That gathers, brings together, or accumulates. 
^ a 2225 Ancr. R. 228 pus beocS pe gederinde ancren of god 
ipe gospelle to uoxes iefned. 

2 . That gathers or comes together in a mass ; 
that contracts or draws together. 

_ 16^ Dryden Firg. Past. ix. 88 Or if e'er Night the gathV- 
ing Clouds we fear, A Song will help the beating Storm lo 
bear. 2703 Rowe Ulyss. 11. i. 821 Dost thou dread the 
gath’ring Storm That grumbles in the Air. 1851 [see Gather- 
ing vbl. s6. r cj. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola ii. xxii, The 
soldiers found themselves escorted by a gathering troop of 
men and boys. 1872 W. huiCK Adv. Phaeton xxx, We drive 
on in the gathering twilight. 

Gatling (gae^tliq). [The name of the inventor.] 
attrib. in Gatling gnn, a form of machine gunjWilh 
a cluster of barrels into which the cartridges are 
automatically loaded at the breech, invented by 
Dr. R. J. Gatling, and first used in the American 
civil war (i86i-65\ Also Gatling 
2870 Daily News 8 Sept. 6 A hundred more Gatling guns 
have been ordered in America. * Ibid. 22 SepL, Yester- 
day two Gatling mitrailleuses were tried at Shoeburjmers. 
x8?2-6 Voyle & Stevenson Alilit. Diet. (ed. 3) 259/1 This 
led to the introduction of the Gatling gun into the Brill.sh 
army. Ibid. 259/2 Few Gatlings up to this date have been 
manufactured for the service. x886 Echo 25 Sept. 4/3 The 
firing was continued with big guns, gatlings and rifles. 
Gatt, obs. form of Goat. 

Gatt(e, obs, form pa. t. of Get, 

Gatfcen : see Gaiter sb:^ 

Gairter. slang. Beer ; liquor generally. 
x8i8 Maginn Vidocq Versified iv. Misc. I. 353 ‘ Lots of 
gatter’ quo’ she, ‘are flowing’. 28^2 Punch I. 243/2 
Gatter is but 3d. a pot, and that's the pnee of a reasonable 
'pike ticket 1852 Mayhew Lend. Labour 1 . 228 They 
have a ‘shant of gatter* (pot of beer) at the nearest 
* boozing-ken ’ (alehouse). 

Gatter(idge, gatton : see Gaiter sb,^ 
t Gat-toothed, a. Obs. rare. [app. = Gap- 
toothed, f. Gat sb, opening, gap.] Having the 
teeth set wide apart. 

This is said to be popularly regarded as a sign that the 

E erson will be lucky and travel much (Skeat), and was per- 
aps so intended by Chaucer. 

c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 468 She koude muchel of wandrynge 
by the weye; Gat tothed was she, soothly for to seye. 
— Wife's Prol. 603 Gat tothed was I, and that bicam me week 

II Gattoni'gine. [mod.Lat. (Willughby /fist. 
Fisc, 1686) a. alleged It. (Venetian) galtortiggine, 

‘ quasi cattus rubiginosus ’ (!).] A species of blenny. 
Hence Qattorn’ginous a., epithet of this species. 

2769 Pennant Zool. III. 282 (Blenny], Gattorugine . . This 
curious kind was discovered to bca British fish by the Rev. 
Mr. Williams, who found it on the Anglesea coast. 2818 
Montagu in Alern, Wernerian Nat. Hist. Soe. II. 444 The 
shape of the species is somewhat similar to that of the 
Gattorugine. 2836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 226 The 
Gattoruginous Blenny. 

+ Ga'tnre. Obs. rare—^. [irregularly f. gate 
Gait sb. + -ube.] Gait, mien. 

2538 Bale Tkre ZawrjAvij, I thought so by your stature, 
And by your auncyent gature, Ye were of soch a rature. 
Qatwarde, obs. form of Gate-ward. 

GanB ^ (g^b). Naut. Also gab, gob. Only 
attrib. in gaub-line, -rope (sec quots.). 

2842 R. H. Dana Seamatis Alan. 107 Goh-Une or Gaub- 
line, a rope leading from the martingale inboard. The 
same as back-rope. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Gaub- 
line. 288* Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) A gab rope is 
often fitted to a jib. It is a .short piece of rope spliced into 
a thimble, about halfway along the foot of the sail, and 
rove through a block on the bowsprit cap. ^ 

llGaTl'b2(g2b). Indian. [Hindustani 
x866 Treas. Bot., Gaub, an Indian name for the astringent 
medicinal fruit of Diosfyros Ernbryofieris. iBw Willis 
Flowering PL 4- Ferns II. 235 Diosfyros Ernbryofieris, 
Pens., is the gaub free of India ; its fruit contains a sticky 
p^, used for caulking seams in boats. 

Gaubart, var. Galbart Obs., gaberdine. 
il Gauebe (g^, a. [V.gauche skew, left (hand), 
left-handed, awkward.] 

1 . Wanting in tact or in case and grace of manner, 
awkward, clumsy. 


*751 Chesterf. Let. lo May, Mr.**** is gauche; it U 
to be hoped that will mend with keeping company. xSo^ 
J.-Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x. cxxii, On 
going early to bed .. finding .. a gauche Dawdle just 
beginning to introduce the wanning pan between the sheets. 
xS&j All year Round No. 42. 363 He never does anythine 
ludicrous, or gauche, or intrusive, or fussy, or vulgar. 

2 . Math. Skew, not plane (see quot.). 

2879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 7 If various points 
of the line do not lie in one plane, we have in one case . . a 
curve of double curvature, in the other a gauche polygon. 
Hence Gau’chely adv., Gati'cheness. ran. 

2883 My Trivial Life II. viit, 164 Never was more 
astonished than by Lady Arabella’s gaucheness. iSox 
Broughton & Bisland Widower indeed iii. (1892) 37 He 
enters gauchely, for he is a cub. 


11 Gaucherie (g^'prO- [F*'., f. gauche : see 
prec.] Want of tact or grace of manner, awkward- 
ness ; an instance of this, a ' gauche’ proceeding. 

2798 Charlotte Smith Young Philos. III. 35 Medora, 
when divested of a little of that gaucherie, which diffidence 
gave. 2823 Edin. Rev. XXXIX. 237 The known gaucherie 
of our cabinet in all sorts of Continental interference. 1826 
Disraeli Viz'. Grey r. viii, An elegant lively lad, with just 
enough of dandyism to preserve him from committing 
gaucheries. 2853 Kingsley Misc. Th. Shelley 4 Byron 
I. 224 Every conceited word and look, every gaucherie and 
rudeness. 2856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain 1. xxv. (1879) 
263 The young lady contrived to make her exit, with the 
same amount of gaucherie as had marked her entrance. 

Gauebo (gau’tjp, gg’tJtJ). Also incorrectly 
Guacbo. [Sp. ; prob. from some native S. 
American lang.J (See quot. 1871.) 

2824 B. Hall Jml. Chili Peru (1825) I. iv. 151 Two 
mounted horsemen, (juassos as they are called in Chill, or 
Guachos in Peru. 2838 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 11. xxii. 
(2848) 182 A party of them Guachos . . galloped up to him., 
and made him prisoner. 2852 Mayne Reid 
xxxiii, The savage coiled the lasso with the dexterity of a 
gaucho. 2860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 2ot The Guachos arc 
able to entangle them [birds] with the bolas. 1872 Tylor 
Prim. Cul/. l. 41 The Gauchos of the South American 
Pampas, a mixed European and Indian race of equestrian 
herdsmen. 

Gaucie, gaucy: see Gawst. 

Gaud, Obs. exc. Mist. In quots. gaude. See 
also Gaddy sb. [Of somewhat uncertain origin. 

Du Can^e cites an Anglo-Latin document of 1415 which 
has gaudia (pi. of gaudium joy) in this sense.^ It docs not 
appear that gaudia was so used on the continent, and in 
this example it is prob. only a latinization of the Eng. word. 
At the same time, it seems likely that the L. gaudia Is 
really the source, and that the ‘gauds’ v ere so called as 
serving to mark the fifteen mysteries (the first five of which 
are ‘joyful mysteries’) to be meditated upon in reciting the 
fifteen decades of aves. An NF.gaudes pi., app, in this sense, 
occurs in a document of 1381 ('Nichols Poyal Wills \s?S<v 
100). Cf. also X7th c. F. gaudees, explained in Gudin’s rV.- 
It. Did. as ‘prayers without attention ’ (Godef.).] 

One of the larger and more omamenlal beads 
placed between the decades of ‘aves’ in a rosary. 
(Called in Fr. signaux or seigneaux.) 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 372 A paire of bedes blacke as 
sable. .Upon the qaudes all without Was write of gold lur 
refoser, 2531 In Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 134 A perc of 
beydes of jette with .sylver gaudes. 2570 Durham Defor. 
(Surtees) 164 She saith that she occupied her gaudes as many 
thowsand dyd. 2874 Arckarol. Assoc, Jml. Dec. 440 In all 
probability this large and once beautiful bead formed the 
Gaude or ‘Pater nosier' of a rosary of the sixteenth centurj’. 

Gaud(g9d),J^.2 Forms: 4-0 gaude, 4-7 gawde, 
4 “ 7 » 9 gawd, 6 - gaud. [perh. an AF. sb. f. 
gaudir to rejoice, make merry, to jest, scoff at, 
ad. L. gatidere to rejoice.] 

+ 1 . A trick, prank ; often, a device to deceive, 
a piece of trickery, a pretence ; also a game, sport, 
or pastime. Obs. 

23 . . Seuyn Sages (W.) 3957 For thi gaudes [printed gandes] 
and thy gilry I gif this dome that thou sal dy. c 2386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. r 577 pay maken folk to laughe..as folk doon a’ 
the gawdes of An Ape. a 2400-50 Alexander 2732 hire 
vanite & vayne-glori & vices of pride pa ere pe gaudis, as I 
gesse ijal all god.s batis. Ibid. 2966 Sone pis gouernourot 

P rece is of pis gaude ware. C2400 Destr. Troy xxii. 9 V 9 
at he. .with no gawdes me begile. ^2425 Wyntoun 
VIII. X. 173 Bot his King Edward all wyth gawdys KnaKkya 
Robert pe Brws wyth frawdis. 02440 York Afyst. XL 37 
What gawdeshaue they begonne? 25x3 Douglas 
ii. 27 Quhat God amovit him with sic a gawd In hisdedisio 
oys sik slychtis and frawd. c 1560 A. Scott Poems xxxtv. 05 
Quhen thay begyn sic gawdis To leif ihay ar most laith. iS 7 ° 

GASCOWU^Steele Glas (Arb.) sgThese Enlerluds, these newe 
Italian sportes And euerygawde, that gladsthemindeqfmaa 
2603 Harsnet Pof. Impost. 32 There was never 
Game performed with moe apish indecent slovenly Gawoes 
then your Baptising and Super-baptising Ceremonies arc. 
a 2639 W. Whateley Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640)22 Suaytag 
too long at your gawdes, following them such a space of tun 
together, or with such great violence, that you 
and spent by them, a 2796 Pegge Derbicisms (E. D. ^ 
Gawd; an ugly gawd, a habit or custom. [iSSs Lanc.Oios - 
s.v., Goad, a custom, a way of doing a thing.] 

+ b. A jest,scofr; also, an object of mockcrj'. OH- 

C2440 Pronrf. Parv. .188/2 Gawde or iape, t’S 

Bale Thre Lazves 222 Without vayne gaudes or ,j 
*563-83 Foxe A. ff At. (1583) 2X02 The sayde J^b^* 
mocked hym .. with contrary gaudes and flouting woro 
2650 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxt. q [Ishmael mocked] at to 
mj’sticai name Isaac, as a gaud, or laughing-stock. 

+ c. A festivity, rejoicing. Obs. . 

2572 Campion Hist. Irel. ii. vi. (1633) 89 Therefore at tne 
decease of the Lord Justice.. Bonfires and gawdes »cr 
solemnized in all the Land. 
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2 . concr, A plaything, toy. Also (now always), 
something gaudy ; a showy ornament, a piece of 
finery; a gewgaw. Now rhetorical, [Perh. in- 
fluenced by Gaud 

c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems Where he [Sardanapalus] with 
^v*ymmen satte and made hisgawdes. 1550 Balv: A^ot. 119 b, 

A wonton gj'glpt maye cal men to sorrowful! repentaunce, 
whils she is yet in her gawdes, and the maystre of the stewes 
maye persuade men to chastyte. 1587 Harmar tr. Beza’s \ 
Senn. 82 To disburden her [the Church] of those stincking 
and defiled gawdes, to restore her vnto her natiue beuty. [Cf. 
antCj Which disguised hir with prophane trimmings & tif- 1 
flings vp of her.] 1591 H. Smith Trtanp.o/Soul A.\\} b, ^Vhy 
Solomon maketh us fooles and giueth us gaudes to play 
withall. 1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living ii. § 4 (1727) 96 Or 
should study hard and labour to cozen a child of his gauds. 
x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccvi, Some bound for Guinny, 
golden sand to find, Bore all the gawds the simple Natives 
w’ear. X768 Beattie Minstr. i. xvi, Dainties he heeded not, 
nor gauae, nor toy. 1823 Praed Troubadonr Fotms 1865 1, 
121 A dazzling gaud of twisted gold. 1842 F. Trollope Pis. 
io Italy I. xxii. 363 The gaud that most delights the ladies. . 
is the old lace. 1883 Sat. Rev. LV. 497 Otherwise than as 
gauds for a procession they [umbrellas] are not held in any 
great estimation. • 

*656 Baxter Reformed Pastor 23 All the Rhetorical 
jingling writers they could meet with, were prest to serve 
them for the adorning of their stile, (and gawds were oft 
their chiefest ornaments), a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 
308 And blazon honour’s hapless wreck With all the gauds 
of guilt. 1850 Whipple Ess. ^ Rev. (ed. 3) I. 23s They 
spurned at the old tricks and gauds of diction, 

3 . pi.. Showy ceremonies, ‘ pomps and vanities ’ ; 
gaieties. Now rhetorical. 

1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 66 The gawds and 
glories of an earthly court, c x8oo K. White Poems (1837) 

36 How insignificant do all the joys. The gaudes, and 
honours of the world appear ! X853 Motley Corr. (1889) 

I. V. 157, I had hoped that Mary would have mustered up 
energy to send you a description of these fine doings. .1 am 
not good at these gauds. x866 Felton Anc. 4* Mod. Gr. I. 
xtii. 249 Its bishops and patriarchs surrounded themselves 
with the pomps and gauds of this world. 

b. sing. Idle display ; sho^vy ceremony. 

1800-24 Campbell Poems, Poland 93 Public Murder 1 — 
that with pomp and gaud And royal scorn of Justice walks 
abroad. 1833 Lytton Rienzi iv. i, The pomp, the gaud., 
strongly contrasted the patriarchal simplicity which marked 
his justice court. 

4. Comb.f as f gaud-glorious a. [cf. the phrase 
to gawde and glory. Gaud very showy. 

XSS5 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. viii. L ij a, In 
their Toumbes . . very plaine and nothyng costlie: Butin 
trimming and arraieng of their bodies, to, to, gaude glorious, 
t Gaudy v.^ Obs, [f. Gaud sbA (?and j^.2)] 

1. trans. To furnish with 'gauds’ (see Gaud 
sb.^3 Gaudy sb. i). 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 159 A peire of bedes gauded al 
with grene. 1500 IPill of Strudy (Somerset Ho.), A payre 
of Corall bedys of fifty gawded with bedis of syluer and 
gilt. 1527 Inv. Goods T. Cromwell (Pub. Rec. Off.), ij 
payer of corall beds gauded with xxxviij gaudyes of sylver 
and gylte. 1532 Bury Wills (Camden) 144 My beades 
gauded gold. 

2 . To ornament, adorn, make showy. 

1334 Bury Wills (Clamden) 146 My best cassocke gawded 
w^ velvet. XS59 Becon Dispi. Pop. Mass Wl^ 1563 111. 

36 b, Thys your fooles cote, gayly gawded, signifieth youre 
pleasaunte fynenesse and womanly nicenesse. 

Hence Gawded^/. a. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. n. i. 233 Their nicely gawded Cheekes. 

+ Gaud, [? ad. OF. gatidir to rejoice, jest ; 
or perh. f. Gaud sb-'] intr. To make merry ; to 
sport, jest ; to scoff {aC). 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks, 366/2 And yf [the 
battle] walke on your syde then [you] gawde and glory. 
1363 Homilies 11. Cert. Places H. Script, i. (1859) 373 
More reasonable it were for vain man to learn and rever- 
ence the form of God’s words, than to gaud at them to bis 
damnation. 1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 60 In carping, 
gauding, and testing at young gentlemen, and specially 
olde men. 1570 Levins Manip. To (Saude, scoffe, ^ 

scommari, nusari. 1379-80^ North Plutarch (1676) 435 He 
was sporting and gauding with his Familiars. 

Hence Gau’ding vbl. sb. 

a 1333 Udall Royster D, iii. iv. (Arb.) 49 ^Vbat gaudyng 
and foolyng is this afore my doore? 

Gaud, Sc. form of Gad sb."^ 

II G-andeamnS (g9dj,f‘-mcs). [The first word 
of tile mod.L. students’ song : Gaiideamus igitur, 
juvenes dum stimtis, ‘ Then let us be merry while 
we are young (Similarly used in Fr. of 15th c.)] 

A college-students’ merry-making. 

1823 Scott Fayn. Lett. (1894) II. 178 Our Bannatyne Club 
goes on a merveille, only that at our gaudeamus this year 
we drank our wine more majorum, and our new judge Lord 
Eldin had a bad fall on the staircase. 1894 College Echoes 
(St. Andrews Univ.) VI. 71 On Saturday evening the first 
Gaudeamus of the session was held in the Cross Keys Hotel. 
1893 Athenzum 12 Oct. 487/2 A song sung at a public 
Gaudeamus (at Maynooth] in 1829. 

t Gaude - fiore. Obs. A hymn beginning 
•* Gaude Jlore virginali 

^ 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 7 Syne to his mother I did 
inclyne, Hir halsing with ane gaude-flore. 

Gaudery (g^'deri). Fonns : 6-7 gauderie, 

7 gaudry, 6-7 gawdi^r, 7-8 -ery, 7- gaudery. 

[f. Gaud sb?- + -ery.] 

+ 1. Trickery. Obs. 

a X5*9 Skelton Gamesche iv. 39 Gamyshe, ye gate 
,t=you got] of Gorge with gawdry Cnmsin veU’et for your 
bawdry. 


2 . Gaudy or sho\vy decoration, ostentatious show ; 
finery, fine clothes ; also, a fine or gaudy thing, a 
piece of finery. 

X397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iii. I. 63 But thou canst maske in 
garish gauderie. 1633 Manton Earp. fames iL 2-4 We do not 
prize a horse for the gaudry of his saddle and trappings. 1663 
Unfort. Usurper i. i, Vice .. trickt up with its alluring 
gauderies. 17x3 ? Darrell fnstrj/cteditd. s) 427 Set 
off withall the glittering gawdery of Silk and Silver. 18x2 W. 
Tennant .<4 vii. Streams the red gaudery of flags 

in air. 1837 Carlyle /^ r. Rev. 1 . v.v. Tapestries enough, and 
gauderies; but of serviceablefightlng-gearsmall stock ! 1893 
Eng. lllustr. Mag. X. 241/2 Women shameless in their 
gaudery. 

t Gandez. Obs. pi. [a. F. gaudez (obs.), f. L. 
gaude ' rejoice ’. Cf. Gaode-flobe.] Prayers be- 
ginning with ‘Gaude'. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais ii-‘ xi. 77 The foresaid good 
woman, saying her gaudez and audinos. 

Qau-dml, a. [f. CJaud / 3 . 2 ] Joyful. 

1853 in H. Clarke Diet. ; and in later Diets. 
tGau'dibuud, a. Obs. rarc~^. [ad. L. 
gatidibund’its, f. gaudere to rejoice.] (See quot) 
X727 Bailey voI. II, Gaudibund. full of Joy, verj» joyful. 

t GaudiTo^ueut, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. 
gaudi-um joy + logti-tts speaking + -ekt.] So 
t Gaudl'loqnous <z. [ + -ousj. 

1655-81 Blount Glossogr., Gaudiloquent, he that speaks 
with joy. 1727 Bailey voI. II, Gaudiloquous, spearing 
gladsom Things. 

Gaudily (gg’dili), adv. [f. Gaudy a. + -lt 2.] 
In a gaudy manner ; showily. 
x6n Cotcr., Gorgiasement, gorgeously, gaudily, gayly, 

f allantly. 1^3 Churchill 111.(1764) 17 Nor, in one 

and, fit emblem of thy trade, A Rod ; in t’other, gaudily 
array’dA Hornbook, giltandletter’d. /11859 Macaulay 
Eng. XXV. (1861) V. 297 It was soon discovered that these 
gaudily dressed horsemen were proclaiming J ames the Third. 
1883 Q\\.Wi\2KMongols xxvL 310 Dressed, .gaudily in yellow, 
blue, red, white, or green. 

Gaudiness (g9*dmes). [f. Gaudy a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being gaudy. 

x6oi Chester Love's Mart., K. Arthur bri, The ayre 
that struggles for to kisse The gaudinesse of faire King 
Arthurs blisse. a 1629 W. Wmateley Prototypes 1. xix. 
(1640) 240 When you nave set up your selves with a deale 
of gaudinesse, such lace, such ruffes so in the fashion. Z762- 
71 H. Walpole Vertufs Anecd. Paint, (1786) III. 170 The 
gawdiness of the Romish religion. 2833 I. Taylor Fanat. 
iii. 67 The gaudiness of false sentiment. xB^ Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. v. 4 Men may. .forget the wickedness of 
the battle in the gaudiness of the triumph. 

+ Gau'dioas, a. Obs. [f. med.L. gaudids-us, 
f. L. gaudium joy -f -ous.] Festive, joyful. 

XS70 Levins Manip. 226/2 Gaudiouse, solennis. a X746 
Lewis in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 176 Of which Mysteries (of 
the Rosary] the five ^t are called Gaudlous; the second 
five Dolorous ; and the third five Glorious, 
t Gau'disli, a. Obs. [f. Gaud sb.^ + -ish.] 
a. ? Trivial, idle, scoffing (cf. Gaud j ^.2 1 ). b. 
Gaudy, showy (yare implied in the derivatives). 

X338 Bale God's Promises Prol. in Dodsley O. P. (1780) 
I. 8 Ye may loke to have no trj’fcling sporte In fantasyes 
fayned, nor such lyke gaudysh gere. 1563-87 Foxe A, ^ M. 
(1596) 2x2/1 [He] was woont to make manie rimes and 
gaudisli prose to delight the eares of the multitude. 

Hence Gan'dishly adv., Gau'disliness. 

1583 Golding Cahnn on Deut, exxvi. 773 If they vse any 
gaudtshnes and make themselues to bee as gasing stocks. 
1677 Compl. Servant Maid X14 It is more commendable to 
go decent and clean, than gaudishly fine. 

Gau'dlesSja. rare-^. [f. Gaud /A2 + -LESS.] 
X848 Craig, Gaudless, destitute of ornament. Hence in 
later Diets. 

Gaudroun, obs. form of Cauldron. 
Gaudsman, Sc. var. Gadiiak Obs. 

Gaudy (gg di), sb. Also (6 gaid-, galdye), 
6 -y gaudye, 6-8 gawdy. [ad. L. gaudium joy. 
In some senses the word may represent L. gaude 
‘ rejoice thou ’, as used in hymns or liturgies ; and 
there may also he mixture of OF. gaudie n. of 
action f. gaudir to rejoice, make merry.] 

1 1 . = Gadd rf.t Obs. 

X434 E. E. Wills (1882) 102 A payre bedes ofblak gaudys 
of silucr & gilt. 1483 in Amolde Chron. (x8zz) ix6 Item 
a pair of coral beedis the gawdies gUt wrythen. 1500 in 
Hearne 19 June 1706(0. H.S.) 1. 263 My Blake beds 

of jett with gaidyes of Gold. x£^ Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 
62 Item ane pair of beidis of taisit work with galdeis of ageL 
1360 Richynond Wills (Surtees) 147, vj parr of beadds with 
zigs and slluer gawdies. 
f 2. A taper (see quot. 1852). Obs. 

XS3X in Blomefield Norfolk (1739) I. 182, 1 gif half an Acr 
of Lond ,. to find yercly evermore, v. Gawdyes Brenning 
before our Lady, in the Chancel of St. John Baptist. 1852 
Rock Ck. of Fathers III. l 277 The tapers themselves, 
from being meant to commemorate the Virgin’s five joys, 
were called ‘ gawdyes * from the Latin word ’ gaude * which 
begins the hymn in memory of these five joys. 

1 3. A bright-colourea ornament ; a toy, bauble, 
gewgaw ; — Gaud sb.“ 2. Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades ^ They make also little brasselels 
whiche they mengle with gaudies of golde, 
t4. Rejoicing, joy; a festival, merry-making. 

*535 JoYE Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 18 Hauyng no respecte. . 

tothegaudyeandreioyseofouraduersaries. Ibid.^-^. 1340 

Palsgrave Acolastus i. iv. G iij b, That we maye make our 
trjmmphe .1. kepe our gaudyes, or let a’s selte the cocke on 
the hope, and make go^ chere. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. 
ix. IO when a sinner repents there are gaudies in heaven. 


GAUDY. 

' 5 .' A ^and feast or entertainment; an annual 
dinner in commemoration of some event in the 
history of a college. 

1631 Randolph, etc. Hey for Honesty v. 40, I know Some 
that have spent whole Hecatombs of Beef To give the gods 
their gawdies. 1686 Wilding in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 264 
Towards a Gaudy.. 00 01 00. 17x0 Hearne Collect. 

(O. H. S.) HI. 100 No Gaudy before as Dr. Crosthwait 
•reported. [1726 Amherst Terns Fil. xlix. 264 Sir William 
'Paddy, knt. gave, by will., twenty shillings for a feast 
(call’d in the university a upon the anniversary 

day of his death . . This was given anno 1634.] a 1763 
Shenstone Charms Preced. 32 What moves that scientific 
body. But the first cutting at a gawdy? xZo^Gradus ad 
Cantab. {1824) 122 Cut lectures, .give Gaudies and Spreads. 
•1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton in. 1. (1842) 183 Such a scene 
as . , a College Gaudy was like to be. 1878 Besant & Rice 
'Celia’s Arb. xv, We went home to a sort of Great Grand 
Day dinner, a Gaudy, a City Feast. 1882 T. Mozley 
Remin. I. lx. 380 One of the Oriel gaudies or festive 
anniversaries.- t:2893 J. A Symonds in Biogr. (1895) I. 224 
My father had recently sat next him at a Magdalen Gaudy. 

. fb. //.' Commons ’ for gaudy-days. Obs. 

x6x8 in M. Burrows Worthies All Souls ix. (1874) 154 
Whereas our Gaudyes on All Soules Day to the Side Tables 
in Jbe Hall were but five dishes to ever>' Messe. iSzoIbid. 
viii. 139 This I doe not. .to prevent any dues either of plate 
or gawdies usually to be paid. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
(?<!W7^rVj,doublepommons,such as are allowed on gaudy Days. 

' + c. Dainties, luxurious viands. Obs. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman d'Alf. ir. 275 If at any 
time we had pease porrige (which w’as very seldome, that we 
had such Gau-dies [xxi:]). 

6. Comb., as gaudy-shop, a shop for finery. 
1620 Middleton Chaste Maid i. ii, Embroderings, 
spanglings, and 1 know not what. As if she lay with all Ine 
gaudy Shops In Gressams Bursse about her. 
t Gau’ay, a.^ Obs. Also 4-5 gaude, 5 gawdy, 
6 gawdie. [app. f. OF. gaude weld -f- -y 1 ; the 
form gaude may be the OFr. word adopted and 
used attrib.] Only in Cojnb. gaudy-green, green 
dyed with weld, yellowish green. 

In the first quot. gaudi of grene may be a mistake for 
gandi grene, or the word may be a sb. evolved from the 
combination. 

13. . Gaw, d* Gr. Knt. 167 Enbrauded abof, wyth br^’ddes 
& fly^es, Wiih gay gaudi of grene, j>e golde ay in myddes. 
<71386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1221 In gaude grene hire statue 
clothed was. c 1420 Lydc. Assemb. Codsvzo H>t gowne was 
of gawdy grene chamelet. CX440 Anc. Cookery in Househ, 
Ord. (1790) 452 Colour hit gaude grene. CX440 Promp. 
Parv. 189A Gawdy grene, rwmWrfw. 1379 Spenser 
Cal. May 4 How falls it then, we no merrier beene, Ylike 
as others, girt in gawdie greene. 1590 Greene Never too 
Late (1600) P 3 b, It was a valley gawdy greene. 

Ga-ady (gg-di), 0.2 Forms ; 6 gaudie, -ye, 
7-8 gawdy, 7 -ie, 6- gaudy. [Of somewhat 
uncertain formation. Sense z looks like an 
attributive use of GAHor sb. 4 ; cf. quot. 1540 there. 
In senses 2 and 3 the word may have been appre- 
hended as if f. Gaud sb.^ + -T 1.] 
fl. Of fare : Luxurious. Obs. [Cf. OF. gaude- 
chere, ? ad. Eng. ‘ good cheer ’.] 

2340 Palsgr. Acolastusw. 11. Slij b, I haue good cause to 
set the cocke on the hope, and make gaudye chere. a 1550 
Hye Way to Spittel Ho. 244 in Hazlitt E. P. P. IV. 35 
Where they make reuell and gaudy chere. x6ox Holiand 
Pliny II. 554 The greatest exceeding, .and gaudiest fare at 
a feast, was serued vp in three platters, 
f 2 . Full of trickery. Obs, [Cf. Gaud sb.’^ i.] 
a 1529 Skelton Agst. Gamesche ii. 36 Gup, Garnysche, 
gaudy foie. Ibid, iii, 120 Gawdy, gresy, Gamesche. 

3 . Brilliantly fine or gay, highly ornate, showy. 
No^Y chiefly in disparaging sense : Excessively or 
glaringly showy, tastelessly gay or fine. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 37 To the ende they 
may seeme gaudie to the ei^they must be stitched finelie. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. iii. 71 (Mostly thy habit as thy purse 
can buy ; But not exprest in fancie : rich, not gawdie. 2635 
FuLiiR Ch. Hist. IV. ii. § 2 Scriveners use with gaudy 
flourishes to deck and garnish the initial characters of 
Copies. 2663 Cowley Verses fy Ess., Hymn to Light v. 
The Gawdy Heav'nly Bow. 1663 Boyle Occas. Refl. xv. 
iii. (1845) 291 They, .almost worship a Man for wearing a 
Gaudy suit of Cloaths. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 151 f i 
Gawdy Ribands and glaring Colours being now out of Use. 
1720 (jAy Wks. (1745) II. x8i There from the gawdy train 
select a dame. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. m. 184 
He wrote, .against pride, gaudy apparel [etc.]. 2838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, vi, An intricate winding of gaudy colours. 
2876 Miss Braddon f. Haggard's Dau. 11. vii, 154 The 
gaudy daffodils were flaunting everywhere. 

b. said of immaterial things; esf. of diction, 
etc. ; hence of a speaker or writer. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vii. § 235 A gaudy Letter of 
kindness and value, was sent to Colonel Massy, a 1574 
Ibid. XI. § 143 Those gaudy promises which the Cardinal 
had made. 1655 Baxter Quaker Catech. 9 A late notable 
gawdj' Orator, a 1701 Sedlev Poems ^Vks, 1722 1. 58 In 
gaudy Dreams your Love and Beauty shine- * 7*<5 Butler 
Serm. Rolls vL iisThe florid and gaudy Prospects.. wnicn 
we are too apt to indulge. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Fktlos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 45 The natural proneness of metaphysical 
speculations to degenerate into gaudy dreams. 2030 ^jier- 
SON Nature, Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. *7* '' J*®" 
is seen under the light of an idea, the gaudy faWe fades and 
shrivels. 1B53 Robertson Serm. Sen ill. xx. =6= W hen th.5 

gaudy world has ceased to charm. , 

C. slang. In negative sentences : Verj' gOM. 

1834 H. Smart Fr^i Pest IcPimrh Tsa I don t 

think they are likely to give » «r> ^ad>^nce . 

2804 Astley Fifty years Life 1 1, yk They (the horses] ^ ere 
not a gaudy lot, and only fetched ^3500. 
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; 4 . Cfm^.,cbienypanis}7ithetic,as^aut(y^e/Mf^^, 
feathered, •)■ hearted, -minded, -speckled adjs. i 
ax68o Butler Rem. (i759) I*. 140 As Indians use With 
*gawdy colour’d Plumes Their homely nether Parts T 
adorn, a 16^ Davena'nt To the Queen Poems (1673) 246 
Your voice, which can allure, and charme the best Most 
*gawdy-feather’d Chaunter of the East. ‘ 1599 ^Middleton 
Rowley Old Law 11. i. (1656) D.2b, A cunning griefe, 
That’s only fac’d with sables for a shew, But ’‘gawdy hearted. 
X742 Young N't. Th. '\\. 238 Were they as vain, as *gaudy* 
jninded man, As flatulentwilHTumesof self-applause. rtx63x 
’Donne Elegy xxi. 47 Shall I a ‘•gawdie-speckled serpent 
3:isse? 

GaTl’dy,^'. Al 50 6galdie. [f.GAUDTj-Aandtr.^] 

• + 1 . irans. To furnish (a rosary) with. * gaudies *. 

1482 Paston Lett. No. _86i III. 287 My peir bedys of 
calcidenys gaudied with silver and gilt. 15x3 Test. Ebor. 
(Sartees;V. 40 On paire ofcorrall beydesgawdied w^silver. 
1542 Inv: R. JVardrche (1815) 62 Item ane pair of beidis of 
jaspe galdeit with gold. 

2. To deck out, make smart or gaudy, rare. 

1805 Southey Madoc in W. vii, Not half so gaudied, for 
their May-day mirth, All wreathed andribanded, our youths 
and maids, As these stern Aztecas in war attire 1 

Gau'dy-day. Also 6 gaude-day (9gaudd-). 
|f. Gaudt sb. + Dat.] A day of rejoicing, a 
festival or gala day; esp. the day on which a 
college ^ gaudy ' is held (see Gaudt sb. 5). 

1567 Drant Horace's Ep. To Rdr., Their loue dayes, their 
gaude dayes. 1586 Cogan Haven Health cciii. 172 The 
full dj’et. .may be such, as is vsed at Oxforde vppon gaudie 
daies. 1624 Miodletou Game at Chess ni. i. 42 Your foode 
shall be Black-beries. and vpon gawdy dayes A Pickled 
Spider, 1656 Blount Glossogr.. Gaxvdjf^ orGranddays, in the 
Inns of Court there are four of these in the yeer, that is, one 
in every Term. 1710 Heabne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. xoo 
S* Thomas a Gaudy-Day in Queen’s College. 1769 DeFoe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. I, 372, 13 Companies of incorpo- 
rated Trades, who, on public Occasions, and on Gaudy- 
days, M’alk in the Mayor's Train. ^1795-6 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 51 On this their gaudy day the new 
Regicide Directorysent for their diplomatick rabble. 1814 
Hist.Univ. Oxford W. 261 This dress is worn .. at dinners 
on gawdy days. 1830 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay ni. (1843) 52 
A gaudy-day myeks a’ hands merry. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave 
Norm. ^ Eng. III. 161 It was a gaudy day for the burly 
London Citizens. 1884 Edin. Rev. Apr. 418 The annum 
gaudy day was especially a festivity of the Arts Faculty. 

So Gandy-night. 

x6o6 Skaks. Ant. Cl. in. xiu. 183 Come, Let’s baue one 
other gawdy night : Call to me All my sad Captaines, dll 
our Bowles once more : Let’s mocke the midnignt Bell. 

Gaudy-green : see Gaudy .<1.1 
GaufFor, gauffr© : see Goffer. 

Gauge, gage sb. Forms : 5-7 gawge, 

(6 Sc. gadge), 8-9 guage, 5- gage, gauge, [a. 
ONF. (Central OF. and raod.F. jauge)^ of 

unknown origin ; wanting in the other Rom. langs. 

^ The OPr. word is found, along with the related vb. gauger, 
in the Z3th c. ; the earliest sense appears to be * action or 
result of measuring the sense ‘ instrument of measurement ' 
being prob. derivative ; the sb. is perh. f. the vb. Pos- 
sibly there maybe ultimate connexion with /a/e bowl, galon 
Gallon (so Littre), or with/<z/i»/^ stake to measure from (so 
Scheler). Horning’s conjecture that the word represents 
Tcut. *galgom (see Gallows) in its assumed primary sense 
of ‘rod ' is not very satisfacto^ from the Teut. point of view; 
derivation from L. *xqualificare or gualijtcdre (Diez) is 
impossible. ^ 

The spelling gauge prevails in this countr>% except in 
sense 5. The more normalgagehas been adopted in recent 
American Diets. The form guage is a mere blunder.] 

I. 1. A fixed or standard measure or scale of 
measurement, the measure to which a thing must 
conform; esp. a measure of the capacity or contents 
of a barrel, etc., the diameter of a bullet or the 
thickness of sheet iron, 

t*3S7 y^Edxu. 1 1 ES\.z.t. i. c. sLestonelxdevinduissent 
contenir Certein nombre des galonssolonc launciene gauge.] 
CX4SO Mann. ^ Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 438 Eampylle of 
meatynge [of ashelers] after the gawge of xij. meten, in 
lengthe .xviij. yerdes. iaqi Act 7 Hen. Vll, c. 7 § x 
Malmeseys . . snalbe of full gauge conteynyng vj** and vj 
galons at the lest in mesure. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. 
Tong. lauge, as Poison de iauge, an hogshead of gage. 
XS9S in Munim. Irvine (1891) 11. 34 The gadge of Hering, 
quhiteBsche and Salmond the Hoeheid was reduceit. 1638 
pENKETHMAN A rfach. D, From wmich weight is derived or 
drawne the Assise and Gawge of all manner of wet and diy 
measures. s^' 7 'jVisa'd-zvL Let. to Mayor 0/ HuWNVs. I. 
315 The gager shall always leave with the Brewer a note of 
his gage. 1703 S.UEATON Edystoue L. § 239 note. The 
jumpers were kept to the same gauge by means of two brass 
rings . . when the jumwrs by wearing became too little, they 
were, .made to their full size, by the hammer, according to 
the gauge ring referred to. 1858 Greener Gunnery 137 A 
bullet of 5o*gauge exceeding in range one of 25-gauge. 187X 
Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 347 From the smallest mouse- 
tail file, .to the square file, .there is a muUifarious diversity 
in shape, sire, and gauge of cutting. 189* Workshop Re- 
ceipts Ser. V. 287 It IS an advantage, with all sheets thicker 
than so gauge, to galvanise after corrugation. 

* b. transf.ZLTirifg. Capacity, e.xtent ; dimensions, 
proportions. Chiefly in phrase to take the gauge of, 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 11. 291 He needed to be a good 
Mathematician in the gages of mens bellies.. proportioning 
it to their severallages, labour. .appetites, ftc. 1780 Burke 
SE Bristol as He [Howard] hasrisited all Europe.. to take 
the g-ige and dimensions of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt. 183s Lvtton Rienzi 1. iv- Klenzi sat at the feast,, 
taking gauge and measurement of the intellect, policy, tem- 
perament, of cverj’ guest. j86o Holland Miss Gilbert xvxiX. 
UBSq) 219 The old man looked up and around, apparently 
taking the gauge of the structure. *863 Kinglake Crimea 


>(1876) I. xiv. 2x9 His intellect .. was much above the low 
gauge which people used to assign to it. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Van. Der. I. viii. 157 The broadening of gauge in .crino- 
lines seemed to demand an agitation. 

•\‘ 2 . A limit of distance or extent. Also^;^. Obs. 

. 1800 Holland Liz^r iii. IxvH. (1609) 134 Neither we have 
any gage or stay of rule and command, nor [etc]. x6ox — 
Pliny 1. 98 How high it [Nilus] riseth, is known by markes 
and measures taken of certain pits. l*he ordinary height of it 
•is sixteen cubits. Vnder that rage the waters ouerflow not 
at all. 1606 _ — Sueton. 103 That Corinthian vessels grew 
to an exceeding high rate . ..he grievously complained, and 
gave his opinionj that there should be a gage set and a 
mediocritie kept m houshold furniture. 

3 , spec. The distance between the rails of a rail- 
way, tramway, etc. ; TCiOV&{vX[ygangeofway\ also, 
the distance between the opposite wheels of a 
carriage. Mixed gauge : a broad and narrow gauge 
laid down together. See also Broad, gauge, 
Narrow gauge. 

1841 Br’ees Gloss. Civ. Engin.t Gauge of Way (as applied 
to railways), the width in the clear between the topfianches 
or rounded rims of the rails. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) II. 57 The distance between the opposite 
rails, or width of gauge, which, of course, determines the 
.width of the carriage. x86o O. \V. Holmes Prof. Breakfot, 
V. (Paterson) 107 The engine-driver of our broad-gauge 
mail train. 1862 Smiles Engineers HI. 165 When forming 
the road, the proper gauge had also to be determined. 
What lyidth was this to be t The gauge of the first tram- 
road laid down had virtually settled the point. The gauge 
of wheels of the common vehicles of the country . . which 
were first used on the tramroads — was about 4 feet 84 inches. 
And so the first tramroads were laid down of this gauge. 
1876 F. S. Williams Mid/. Railw. 555 Formerly there was 
the mixed gauge for both broad and narrow gauge trains ; 
but the outer rail has been removed. 28S3 HarpePs Mag. 
Jan. 198/2 The track is of the usual gauge. 

4 . teehn, a. The length of projection of a slate 
or tile beyond that which overlaps it. Now also 
called the margin, b. (See quot. 1847.) 

1703 T. N. City A C. Purchaser 274 At 6 Inches Gage, 
about 800. .Tyles will cover a Square ; at 7 Inch Gage, 690. 
184* Brande Diet. Set. etc.. Gage, or Gauge, the length of 
a slate or tile below the lap. 1847-7B Halljwell, Gage, a 
measure of slate, one yard square, about a ton in weight, 
xS^r Laxton Builder's Price Bk. 38 Pantiling per square. 
Laid dry, to a 10-tnch gauge. 

6. Naut. (Usually spelt a. The position 

of one vessel with reference to another and the wind. 
In phrase To have or keep the weather gage of \ to 
be to windward of ; also fig. to get the better of. 
Subsequently also in lee gage (see quots. 3 644, 1 794). 

xSox Raleigh Last Fight Rex*. (Arb.) 26 The rest, .entred 
as far as the place permitted and their own necessities, to 
keep the weather gage of the enemy. 2644 Manwayring 
Sea'inans Diet. s. v., When one ship is to-weather of another, 
she hath, as they terme it, the weather-gage, but they never 
use to say, the Lee-gage. Capt. Smith's Seaman's 

Gram, l xvi, 78, Weather Gage, Is when one Ship has the 
Wind (or is to Weather) of another. 1790 Beatson Nav. 4* 
Mil. Mem. II. They tacked, when at about two leagues 
distance, in order to gain the weather gage. 1794 Rigging 
<$• Seamanslup II. 253* Lee-gage, a ship or fleet to leeward 
of another is said to have the lee-gage. 1795 Nelson in 
Nicolas Disp.^ (1845) II. 14 Taken aback with a fine breeze 
at N.W, which gave us the weather-gage, whilst the 
Enemy’s Fleet kept the southerly gage. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit, India 11. v. v. 523 After a variety of movements in 
which SufiTrein still kept the weather gage, the two fleets 
came to action. 2835-40 y. M. Wilson's Tales Bord. (1859) 
XX. 270 He has got the weather gage of them, and for us 
to run down to them would be to run ourselves into the 
lion’s mouth. 1867 Smyth Word-bk., Lee-guage. 

b. The. depth to which a vessel sinks in the 
water with a full cargo. 

1644 Manwayrinc Sea-mans Diet. s.v., So many foote as 
she drawes, is called the ships gage, x8oo (see Gauge- 
mark in 15). 1867 in Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 

6. Plastering. (See quots.) 

2842 Brande Diet. Set. etc.. Gage, or Gauge, ..the greater 
or less quantity of plaster of Paris used with the common 
plaster to accelerate its setting. 2840 Weale Diet. Arckit., 
Gauge, a mixture of fine stuff and plaster, or putty and 
plaster, or coarse stuff and plaster used in finishing the best 
ceilings and for mouldings and sometimes for setting walls. 

II. An instntment for measuring or testing. 

.fV. a. Agauging-rod, b. (Seeqnot. ^1780.) Obs. 

a. 2530 Palscr. 224/2 Gauge to measure wyne with, gauge. 
x6xx Cotcb., Iauge, a Gage; the instrument wherewith 
caske is measured. 2706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Cage, a 
.Rod to measure Casks with. 

b. ^ 1635 tn NicholU Forest Dean (1858) 276 Implem"** 

2 tuiron plate, \ plackett, x gadge. e 1780 Wyrrall Ibid. 
279 Gage, two rods of iron jointed in the middle with a ring 
for the filler to drop the shortest end into the furnace at the 
top, to know when it is worked down low enough to be 
charged again, ' ’ ' 

8. A graduated instrument or vessel for gauging 
or measuring the force or quantity of a fluctuating 
object, as a rainfall, tide, stream, wind, etc. Also 
rain-, wind-gauge, etc. : see Rain, etc. 

x688 Burnet Lett. Pres. State Italy 145 There is a Gage, 
by which they Weigh the Watcr.and so they know how the 
Evaporation advances ; it jsofSilver, and is so made, that 
according to the weight of the Water, it sinks in to such a 
depth ; & so by the degrees markt upon it, they know 
-how heavy the Water is. 2763 W. Lewis Ccntmeie, Philos. 
T rehn. 286 A smiths bellou'S raised a mercurial gage about 
an inch so that it would have raised a water-gage about 
fourteen inches. 2830 Sir J. Ross Narr. and Foy. xxxv. 
•(i835).49o Nor is it an easy matter to measure the depth to 
which a fall of snow is equu’alent ; such is. .the difficulty of 


securing any thing like an average within the compass of 
any gauge that has yet been devised. xSsx-^ HerscIiel in 
Man. Sex. Eng. 135 One inch in depth of rain in the gauge 
-will be measured by 100 inches of the graduated vessel. 
1B71 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (2879) I. iv. 2x5 They were fol- 
lowed by about three inches (measured by the mercurial 
gauge) of air. 2880 Hauchton Phys. Geog.xx. 31 The sea- 
waves were recorded on the self-registering tide gauges. 
fig. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks, (Bohn) II. no 
(Bacon]., basked in an element of contemplation out of all 
modern English atmospheric gauges. 

9 . A contrivance attached to a vessel, esp. a boiler, 
-to show the height or condition of its contents; 
more fully gauge-cock, -glass. Of an air-pnmp ; An 
instrument which points out the degree ofexhanstion 
in the receiver ; usually with word prefixed specify- 
ing the form of gauge, as barometer, siphon gauge: 
see those words. 

3794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. I. xi. 47 Acyphon-gage 
which is occasionally substituted for the barometer-gage. 
1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine S04 This temperature 
. .was ascertained by the common means of a gauge placed 
on the boiler. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mcclianicyj^ 
, The pipe G is a sort of gauge^ by means of which, after 
* the pulp rises to a profjer height in the vessel L, the 
remainder of the water is carried off into the cistern C. 
1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 125 Each boiler 
having its feed pipe, gauges, and blow-off pipes as before. 
X876 Routledge Discov. 12 The gauge is screwed into 
some part of the boiler, where it can always be seen by the 
person in charge. 

10 . An instrument for ascertaining and verifying 
dimensions, esp. for testing and sorting into trade 
sizes tools, sheet iron, wire, etc. ; an instrument by 
which tools, parts of machinery, etc., are regulated, 
in process of manufacture, to standard dimensions. 

1^7 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1. 32 This plate, must be a gage 
to file your Worm and Groove to equal breadth by. 1712 
Arbuthnot yohn Bull m. I, Timothy .. proposed tonis 
mistress, that she should entertain no servant that was 
above four feet seven inches high ; and for that purpose he 
prepared a gauge, by which they were to be measured. 
2750 Blanckley Nav. Expos, s.v,, Gages are used by the 
Smiths for gageing Bolts, so as to make them of a true and 
right size. iSii-xd J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Aril. 20 
It is much easier to file correctly with the asshtance of 
a guage than a pair of callipers. 283* G. R. Porter Penp 
lain Gl. 46 Certain pegs are fixed as a gauge without the 
circumference of the revolving board, but placed in such 
a manner, that whenever the plastic clay is brought to 
coincide at the requisite points with the gauge the thrower 
know.s that the article has attained the proper dimensjons- 
2841 Brees Gloss. Civ. Engin. s.v,, It is very neccssarj’i 
in the practical working of railways, to keep standard iron 
gauges, from which all those employed on the line should 
be made. 2863 Tyndall Heat iv. 86 A cold bar which 
fits between the two sides of a gauge will not fit when heated. 

11 . An adjustable tool used by carpenters and 
joiners for marking lines parallel to the edge of 
aboard. Mortice gauge: one for marking parallel 
lines' for mortice-cutting. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. I. 90 Of the Gage.. Its O/lice is 
to Gage a Line parallel to any straight side. X75X Chamber 
Cycl., Gage, in joinery . . is made of an oval piece of wooa, 
fitted upon a square stick, to slide up and down siifly there- 
on [etc,]. 1842-59 Gwilt Afxhit. (ed. 4) § 2120 The gauS* 
is an, instrument used for drawing or making a line on a 
piece of stuff to a width parallel to the edge. 

12 . a. Printing. A strip of anything used for 

measuring and regulating the length of a page or 
the width of a margin, b. Type founding. A piece 
of hard wood or metal, variously notched,- used to 
adjust the dimensions, slopes, etc. of the various 
sorts of letters. . ' 

2683 Moxon Mech. Exerc. II. 85 The Face-(5age is a 
.Square Notch* cut with a File into the edge of a thin Fw 
of Steel, Iron, or Brass. .There be three of these Gag 
made, for the Letters to be cut on one Body. xS^i 
Diet, Print, s.v., A Gauge, to regulate the margin, is us 
both by compositors and pressmen . . The pressmen require 
gauge.. in order to keep the head lines of the pages 
sheet precisely at the same distance from the edge ox i 

paper. iSQo Print. Yrni/w y>;i/. N0.30. isThere isagu^c 
both at back and side to ensure absolute uniformity m m • 
ing. 1891 Jacobi /’ rzVi/iN^v. fioThelengthofapa^ehavi g 
been determined, a gauge should be made to the size. 

13 . A contrivance to limit or regdlalc the penetra- 
tion of a cutting tool. 

■ (? Always used in comb, with the name of the V . 
which it is used or of the process in which it is ®*uploye 
auger-gauge, boring-gauge, except where the name nia> 
supplied from the context.) - . - „ 

1 4 . fg. A means of estimating or dcternuninbi 


a test. ' ,T t If 

2691 Locke Consid. Lower. Interest Wks. i7t4 
Money were, .to be had from the Owner himself,* “ f 
then probably be had at the Market Rate, and that Kai 
Interest would bea constant gauge of yourTrade ana . . J 
1728 Young Love Fame iii. Wks. (1757) Another 3 P ^ 
by a surer gage, An author’s principles, or Parentage. ^ 
Emerson Zref., Transcendent. Wks. (I^<^hn)II« 
farmers, sailors, and weavers, there must be a g,g 

of purer fire kept specially as gauges and meters. 

H.' Rogers Ess. I. vi. 289 A standard or 
highest and sublimest pitch to which the unaided m 
of man can aspire. - 28^ M. Pattison Acadent. yrg. • 
.The impracticability of any equitable gauge 
cither by testimonial or by enquiry, has been^^ieu- 
Century Mag. July 430 The gauge of a pensioners 

ability is alwaj’S his unfitness to do manual work. 

III. 16 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5 
mark: (sense 1) gauge-ring •, gaugo-hooK, 
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GAUGEEY. 


■booV on star-gauging; gauge box, brick (see 
quots.); ‘ gauge-cook (see qnot 1849); gauge- 
concusaiou, ‘ the lateral rocking of railway 
carriages against the rails ’ (Ogilvie) ; gauge-door 
(see quot.) ; gauge-frame (a) the frame of a gauge- 
weir; (i) a frame used ’to gauge the loading of 
railway trucks, so as to limit it to the size capable 
of passing through tunnels, etc. ; gauge-glass, a 
strong glass tube attached to a boiler to indicate the 
height or agitation of the water in it; gauge- 
knife, a knife with some contrivance for reghlating 
the amount cut off ; gauge-ladder, -lamp (see 
quots.) ; gauge-lathe, a lathe for turning work to 
pattern or size, the depth of cut being regulated 
by a gauge or stop ; gauge-paddle, a paddle or 
shutter used in a gauge-weir; -j- gauge penny, a 
gauger's fee or perquisite ; gauge-pile, -pin (see 
quots.) ; t gauge pipe (cf. gauge-cock) ; gauge- 
plate (see quot.) ; gauge-point, a point marked 
on a gauging rod, slide rule, etc., to indicate the 
diameter of a cylinder one inch high containing 
a unit of a given liquid measure ; also, the length 
marked by this point; gauge-rod, -saw, -stuff 
(see quots.) ; gauge-weir, a weir fitted with 
movable paddles or shutters (as distinguished from 
a solid weir) : gauge-wheel (see quot.). 

1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. itt. 35 Here, .are a few of his 
[Sir John Herschel’s] notes respecting the lesser Magel- 
lanic Clohd : they are taken from the *Guagebooks, 1874 
Knight Did. Meck.^ *Gagc-hox for SkinghSt a box of 
a certain size in which shingles are laid to form bunches 
of a certain number. x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate viU. 152 
She knew when the oven was hot enough by the '"gauge- 
brick : this particular brick hs the heat increased became 
spotted with white, and when it had turned quite white the 
oven was ready. 1824 R. Stuart Nist. Steam Engine 88 
Acock to supply air to the receiver., is also emploj’ed as 
a *gauge-cock. *838 R. Stephenson Descr. Steam Engine 
i7,Two gauge cocks, .are fixed in the side of the fire box. 
2840 Weale Did. Archit.t Gange-cockSi two or three small 
cocks fixed in front of the boiler of a steam engine, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the height of the water. 1883 
Greslev Gloss. Coal Mining^ ^GaugC'door^ a wooden door 
fixed in a mine in an airway for regulating the supply of 
ventilation' necessary for a certain district, or number of 
men, kS:c. X79X R. Mylne Rep. Thames 4- Isis 53 If weirs 
were raised with *gauge-frames, the Water could be penned 
over all the shoals. 1849 Weale Did. Archil., *Gaugc. 
gl^s, in locomotive engines, a strong glass tube, connected 
with the boiler by two cocks atta^ed to the gauge-cock 
pedestal. x888 Daily AVtvr 29 Dec. 6/3 A lady . . was busily 
engaged with a "gauge knife slicing up the puddings into 
ha'penny pen'orths. 1874 Knight Did. Mech., *Gage> 
ladder, a square timber frame for raising the ends of 
wheeling planks in excavating. A horsing-block. 1849 
Weale Did. Archil., *Gaugidajnp, in locomotive engines, 
a small lamp placed beside the gauge-glass at night. x8oa 
Ifnll Pilot. Ad 22 Two '"guage marks to be made and 
fixed on the stem and .stem. 1795 J. Phillips Hist. Ireland 
Navig. Add. 66 Not to pass any lock unless the water flows 
over the waste wire or *gauge paddle. 1444 23 Hen. 

VI, c. 15 Le Roi ad ordeigrie, .que le denier que est appelle 
le "gauge peny ne soit pate a le Gaugeor ne a ascun autre 
en son noune, tanque 11 ou son deputee eit gauge lez viner. 
2874 Knight Did. Mech., ^Gage-pile (Pile-driving), a pre- 
liminary pile to mark the desired course. 1891 Jacobi 
Pnnting 285 *Gauge pins, small steel pins with teeth, for 
securing the lay on small platen machines. 2702 Savery 
Miner's Friend 25 The design of a Servant to do Mis- 
chief ■ . is easily discovered by those "Guage Pipes. x888 
Lockivood's Did, Mech. Eugin., *Gauge-plate, an ad- 
justable plate fixed to shearing, cropping, and cutting-off 
machines, for insuring the uniform length of short pieces 
.. to be cut off. 1721 Bailey, *Gauge Point of Solid Mea- 
sure, is the Diameter of a Circle whose Area is equal to the 
solid Content of the same Measure. 1807 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 82 On it are marked WG at 17.15, and AGat 18.95, 
the wine and ale gage points. 1842 Brande Set. etc., 
Gauge-point, is a term used in Gauging to denote the dia- 
meter of a cylinder whose altitude is one inch, and Its con- 
tent equal to that of a unit of a given measure. 1793 "Gauge 
ring [see sense i above]. iZSQ Lockwood’s Did. Meek. Eiigin., 
*Gauge-rod, a rod of iron from i in. to 4 in. in diameter, 
and used for measuring the internal diameters of portions 
of work in cases where great accuracy is essential. 2874 
Knight Did, Mech., *Gage-saw, a saw having an adjustable 
frame or clamp, which determines the depth of kerf. 2823 
P, Nicholson Build, Mortar, called "gauge-stuff, 
consists of about three-fifths offine-stuffandoneof Plaster of 
Paris. 2847 A. Build.Man. laoGaugeStuffischiefly 

tised fbr mouldings and cornices which arerun or formed with' 
a wooden mould. *79* R- Mylne Thames Isis.^'^ 
The Weir near the Lock should be rebuilt nvith a "gauge 
Weir. 2874 Knight Did. Mech., *Gage-ivheel, one attached 
to the forward end of a plow-beam, to gage the depth of 
furrow.^ 

Gauge, gage (g^'dg), [a. ONF. gauger 

(Central ¥.f auger), related to gauge-, see prec.] 
Irani. To measure or measure off (a length 
or quantity). Ohs. rare. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 208 Too feet .deep is, good for 
corn tilage, And doubil that for treen, in depnes gage. Ibid. 
XI, 79 Or euery tre a stryke of askes gage. 

2 . To ascertain' by exdcf measurement the dimen- 
sions, proportions, or amount of; applied to 
the measurement of objects of standard size (e. g. 
wire, bolts) ; ' also to the measurement of fluctuating 
quantities such as rainfall and intensity of wind. 
In non-technical use, the commonest application is 
to the measurement of the depth of a liquid content. ■ 


CX440 Profttp. Partu x8p/i Gawgyn depnessc, dwientior, 

' 2523 Ld. Berners Ft^iss, I. cclxix. 399 He gauged y’ 
depnesse ofthedychewith a speare. <2 2547 Surrey 
II. 52 Capys.. Will’d.. to*. bore and gage the hollow caues 
uncouth., 2579-80 North Plutarch (i676» 331 And when 
they gaged the foord, they found it impossible to wade 
‘through. x6i8 E. Elton Compl. Sa/td. Sinner {1622) 156 
Continually sounding and gaging the depth of it. 1725 
• Bradley Fam. Diet.-, IVater-gage, an Instrument to Gage 
•or Measure the Profundity or Quantity of. any Water. 
2750 [see Gauge sb. 10]. 2782 Cowper Charity *39 Who 
drive a loathsome traffic, gauge and span. And buy the 
muscles and the bones of man. 2828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
'1. 196 We are yet to learn by what arts or instruments the 
mind could be so measured and gauged. 2833 J- Holland 
.Manuf. Metal 111 . 347 Wire is gauged, or the diameter of 
each sort ascertained, .by inserting it into a nick filed in 
the margin of a steel plate containing a gradation of these 
nicks. 2852 Miss Fox fruls. 23 Aug., In six weeks, .they 
mean to begin gauging the heavens. 2853 Phillips Rivers 
Yorks, iii. 44, l.have gauged .. the river which washes the 
•walls of York, and obtained;, the quantity of water in cubic 
feet per day. 2875 Proctor in Encj^l. Brit. II. 821/2 Gaug- 
ing the sidereal system on this principle, Sir W. Herschel 
deduced the inference that it is shaped like a cloven flat disc. 
+ b. To gauge a ship (see quot.). Ohs. 

2644 Manwayrinc Sea-ntans Did.s.v., When we would 
know how much w’aeer a ship drawes when she is' a-fioate 
we stick a naile into a pike or pole, and so put it downs by 
the Rudder, tilt thb naile catch hold under the Rudder, 
and this we call gageing a ship. 

3 , To ascertain the capacity or content of (a cask 
or similar vessel) by combined measurement and 
calculation (usually performed by the instrument 
called 3 . gauging-rod). 

' r*3S3 ^7 Edw. Ill, Stat. i. c. 8 Que tous vins, .soient 

bient & lolalment gaugez par le Gaugeour le Roi ou son 
depute.] 2483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 13 AU the Vessels of Wine 
•. .shall, .be well and truly'gauged by the King's Gauger. 
2532-2 Ad 22 Hen. VIII, c. 7 Euery gaugeour within this 
realme shall truely and effectually. .gauge all the said., 
barrels. 1501 C/5/7a.^42rr/<i^2(E.E.T.S.)x55 Whichewines 
Ralphe Allen and Richard Broster, Sheriffes. .haue seased 
vpon as forfeited, because they were sold without, and 
before they were gauged. 2644 Manwayrinc Sea-mans 
Did. S.V., We are to Gage our Cask, that we may see how 
great it is, or how much is leaked out ; which we doe by 
putting downe a stick at the Boon^, and^ that, by the wet- 
nesse, will shew how much liquour is in it. 27x2 Arbuth- 
NOT fokn Bull III. rii, He would slip into the cellar, and 
gauge the casks. 2850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iii. 
(1872) zoi To break his heart among poor mean mortals, 
gauging beer 1 *855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 483 
They would collect the customs^ and gauge the beer barrels. 

■ absol. 2770 Goldsm. Des. Vill, Rio And even the story 
ran that he could gauge. 

. b. humorously. 

2589 Nashe Ded. to Greene's Mena/hon (Arb.) 25 It is for 
a Poet, to examine thcpottle pottes, and gage the bottome 
of whol e gallons. 2600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vi. 
76 Where boone companions gage the pots apace. 

5 €sp, to * take the measure * of (a person, 
his character, etc.). 

*583 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxxxiv- 2143 What are 
the jlidgmentesof Godt. Euen adeepc gulfe vnpossible to 
be gaged. 2596 Siiaks. Merck. V. 11. lu 208, I barre to 
night, you shall not gage me^ By what we doe to night. 
26x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 2 By these notes gage thy 
heart. 2716 Pope Ess. Homer's Battles in Iliad II. 326 
That artful Manner of taking Measure or (as one may say) 
Gaging his Heroes by each other. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 
HI. 480 He who, by contract, alt your paupers took, And , 
gauges stomachs with an anxious look. 2870 £. Peacock 
Kaf Skirl. II. 61 She, on the contrary, was never able to I 
gauge him. 2880 Kinclake Crimea VI. xi. 414 Can they 
gauge or record the alleviation of misery effected by care. 
1888 Bryce Ainer. Commio. III. Ixxxvi. 145 How is he to 
gauge the voting strength its advocates can put forth ? 

5 . To render conformable to a given standard of 
measurement or dimensions; also to gauge up. 
Hence Jig. to set bounds to, to limit. 

2600 Holland Livy xxxiu. xxiii. (1609)489, 1 will myselfe 
limit and ss.gclt.,sem0duminpositurum} tho-se things, \vhich 
fortune, occasion of the times, and necessitie have made 
excessive and beyond all measure powerfuU. Pliny 

I.‘j2g The voiagc thither from the foresaid country was 
gaged within a lesse time. 2652-3 J. Bakkcr A rf of Angling 
8 Gage your line, bait your hook. 167B Moxon Meck.Exerc. 

l. 105 By these Screws, and the Rabbet and Groove, your 
work will be evenly gaged all the way . . under the edge of 
the Iron Q. 2713 Derbam Phys. Tktel. vn, i. (1727) 335 
The Vanes as nicely gaug'd on each Side as made ; broad 
on one Side, and narrower on the other. '2788 Trans. Soc. 
ArtsVl. 200 'Two steel chaps to guage the Cutter. ‘2892 
Jacobi Printing vi. 90 \Vhen foVmes are sent to press or 

m. Tchine great care should be exercised in straight-edging 
after gauging-up the margins. 

b. Spec. Tocutor rub (bricks orstones)accurWely 
to a uniform size. • • 

2750 Langley Lend. Prices 130 m Diet. Archil. (1848-52) 
s.v,, The workman must ^uge-and rub'down the red-stock. 
bricks, so that every five courses of them shall come level . 
with every four courses of place-bricks. 2842-59 Gwtlt 
Archit. (ed. 4) § 1927 The stones are guaged and dressed by 
the hammer. 2879 Ct(ssetrs Teehn. Bduc. 1. 225/2 In bricks, 
they must either be 'gauged that is, rubbed or cut to the 
shape required, or the difference must bei^dc up by mortar. 
•6. To mark oflf or set out (a measurement or 
measured distance). 

xfcS Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1. 79 Gage another line opposite - 
to the first gaged line. Sound Building 

33 The Arch HD. is drawn by gauging from the Arch GC. 
*873 J. Richards IVood-worktng Factories 25 A strong line 
may be stretched about 5 feet from the floor . . to gauge the 
plumb-lines from. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 206/1. 
'Ibe length of the spokes is then guaged. . 


. 7 . To mix (plaster) in the fight pro- 

portions for drying rapidly or otherwise. - . 

2686 Plot Staffordsk. 173 When they seel or parge with 
It [alabaster], they wet it by degrees, which they *call 
'gageing, 2823 P. Nicholson Prad. Build. 372 When 
•great expedition is required, the plasterers gauge all their 
mortar with Plaster of Paris.. 2897 Laxton’s Builders* 
Price Bk. (cd. 18) 255 When 'used as concrete it [Portland 
■cement] has been gauged as poor as \6-\^i.e. z part of 
cement to 10 of sand and shingle or ballast. 

« 8. Dressmaking. 'V a draw up in a series of parallel 
^gatherings. • (See Gauging vbl. shi) 

2882 Miss Braddon Asph. xix. 210 Dresses— gaged, and 
puffed^and pleated. 1883 Myra’s frnl. Aug., The sleeves 
..consist of a lace puff, gauged into the shoulder. 2896 
Daily News 17 Oct. 6/5 The underbodice is in drawn 
hiushn, gauged at the neck in several rows. 

' t Gauge, z/;- Obs. rart.-^ [? Cf. OF. jaugier 
{6 break in (a door).] irans. ?To burst through!. 

*583 X- Stockeji tr. Civ. Wars Loxv C, in. 126 a, They 
feared that the fielde bankei and ditches were not as 
yet gawged and cut [oxig. F. ne fitrtni encore perd], by 
reason they saw not the water come downe. /bid.. The 
messengers, .had scene with their owne eyes the gawging 
and cutting downe of the field bankes or duches. 

Gaugeable (g^'*d2ab’l), a. •'[£. Gauge + 

“ABLE.J That may be gauged ; liable to be gauged 
for excise dpty. 

2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 648 Does our God, as was 
fabled of the heathen Jupiter, distribute His mercies out of 
a gaugeable tun? 2^ Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 320/1 The 
right of gauging ail gaugeable matters within the citj’. 
2824 I{d 5 Geo. IV, c. 74 § 25 Vessels of wine, oil, honey, 
and other gaugeable liquors. 

, Gauged, gaged ^g.e'&i&\ppt a. [f. Gacge 
+ -j;di.J 

1. Maiked or measured with a gauge. 

2678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. I. 79 Work your stuff down to 
those two Gaged Lines. 

2 . Bricklaying. Of bricks ; Cut or nibbed 
accurately to a uniform size. Gauged arch, an 
arch composed of gauged bricks. Gauged work, 
work in which gauged bricks are used. 

2823 P, Nicholson Prad. Build. 345 The fine red cutting 
bricks are used for ruled and gauged work, 2836 Penny 
Cycl. y. 410/1 The bricks for rubbed or gauged arches arc 
cut with radiating lines. 1842-59 Gwjlt Archit. (cd. 4) 

§ 1897 It was formerly, .the pmctice to face the front walls 
of houses with guaged or rubbed bricks. 1848-52 Diet. 

S.V., Gauged and rubbed brickwork. *852 Laxton 
Builder's Price Bk. 37 Arches.. Mouldings in gauged and 
cut malms, set in putty. 

8. Plasteriiig. Mixed in the proper proportions 
for quick drying. Gauged gauge-stuff (see 
Gauge sb. \ 5). 

'2848-53 Did. Archit. s.v. Gauged stuff. Lath plastered, 
floated, and set with gauged putty appears in the price books 
between 1830 and 1840. . hlortar mixed with roman cement to 
accelerate the diylngof the brickwork l.s also called gauged 
mortar. 2897 Laxton's Builders' Price Bk. (ed. 18) 353 
Coarse piaster [is used] principally for what is called 
‘ gauged work *. 

4 . Dressmakwg. (Cf. Gauge v. 8.) 

'2896 Daily Nezvs 17 Oct..6/5 The long sleeves are also in 
gauged muslin. 

5 . Of a weir : Fitted with movable paddles or 
shutters. 

1791 Re/. Navig. Thames ^ Isis "EsAia. 3 At Shifford’s 
Wear, a new Pound Lock, a new gauged Wear and Cut, 
raising Banks, &c. ftzoo. 

Gauger Forms: 6 gagier, gau- 

geo(u)r, 7 gawger, -eo(u)r, gaudger, gajor, 6-8 
gager, 9 guager, 5- gauger, [a. AF. gaugeour^ 
agent-n. f. gattger Gauge v.i"} 

I. One who gauges, ia senses of the vb. ; esp. in 


sense 3, an txciseman, 

*483* * 53 * [see Gauge p.* 3]. 1542 Recorde Or. Aries 
(*57s) 206 How they do differ daily from their iust measure, 
y® Gagiers can tell you better than I. 1608 R. Norton tr. 
Sievin's Disme B iij b, To Land-Meaters, Gaudgers, Stereo- 
meters in generall. 2668 N. Riding Rec. VI. 125 Gajor to 
His Majesty for the duty of Excise. 2702 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3790/5 Eveiy Bushel of Malt, so conveyed from the Sight 
and View of the Gaugei^. 1789 Burns To Dr. Blacklock 
iv, But what d'ye think, my trusty fier, I'm turned a 
gauger. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy iv, It’.s e’en because your 
English gaugers and supervisors . . have taen up the trade 
of thievery over the beads of the native professors. 1687 
Stevenson Underwoods i. 'ii, The gauger walked with 
willing foot And aye the gauger played the flute. 
fig .^ 2856 R. A. Vauchah 1 . 181 Entertained 

my jovial guager of monks* bellies with the be-st cheer 
I had. 2874 Whittier Hunr. Sacr. v, (^alm gauger of the 
swelling tide Of mortal agony and fear, 
f 2 . One who sells liquor, Obs. rare^^. ' . 
c 26x0 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 14 That noTipler or Gauger 
sell by other measure than hy gallon, pottel [etc.]. 

3 . A ganging instrument, a measure. 

2580 Babington. Lord's Prayer As with 

a gager he gageth tliem by those bifessings. 26x2 WwDali. 
Sufg. Mate Wks* (1653) 314 This Instrument, the ^uhne 
.. needeth no rule or gager. 2858 Simmoxds Did. Trade, 
Gauger .. an. instrument used by leather cutter^. 

Hence OaivgefBliip, the office of a gauger, .. 

•2882. Nation (N'.Y.) XXXIIL x Because he does not 
satisfy them with collectorships, gaugerships, and comuiat^ s. 

>+Gau-gery. Obs. rarc-K- In 7 ea“dgene. 
[f. Gadge »,i + -EBT..-.In Py. Tin, 

action or process of ganging. . : 

,608 R. Nobtos tr. StcvMs DisM D iv. Gaudgene is ; 

Stercometrie .. but .; all Sterrometne IS not Gaudgtnc. ^ 
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GAUNT, 


Gauging, gaging (gi'-dgig),- z>i/. sh. [f. 

Gadge z>.l + -ing’.J 

1. The action of the vb. Gauge in various senses ; 
'esp. the action or method of determining by actual 
measurement the capacity of a vessel or the 
amount contained in it. • 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 189/1 Gawgynge of depenesse, 
diintncionahis. 1570 Dee Math, Pre/. 16 Of Wine . . or 
Ale vessels, &c., the Measuring, commonly . . is called 
Gaging. -xWi Marvell 3«iv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 60 

Your Patent for the gaging of wines. 1665 Phil. Trans, 

I. 65 For the Figure of the Tool in that way is presently 
vitiated by the working of the Glass, and without much 
gaging will not do any thing considerable. ^ I’j^i Lond. <5- 
Country Brew. n. (ed. 2) 127 A moving Consideration to an 
Officer to take Qire of oppressing the Subject with Over- 
charges in Gaging. X867 yrnl. R. A^ric.Soc.^^T.'\uW\, 

II. 476 Numerous gaugings and samplings of the sewage 
have been undertaken. 

b. The gauged part (of a thing), rare—'^, (Cf. 
Gauge v.^ 5 .) 

1725 W. Halfpenny Souttd Buildings^ The two Gaugings 
of the Bow A are let into two level Pieces on each side the 
Puppet-head. 

2 . CoaUminhig, (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss, Coal Mining^ Gaging^ a small em- 
bankment or heap of slack or rubbi^, made at the entrance 
to a heading, &c., as a means of fencing it off. 

3 . Needlework. (See quot. 1882.) 

x 882 Caulfeild & Saward Did, N'eedlework, Gauging 
or Gaging^ a term applied to a series of close parallel 
runnings, which are all drawn up so as to make the material 
between them set full by gatherings. 2893 Georgiana Hill 
Hist. Eng, Dress II. 248 Sleeves made with several small 
puffs and gaugings. 1896 Daily News 6 June 8/4 The 
olouse is pink silk muslin, with a few gaugings across the 
chest to keep the folds in order. 

4. allrib. and Comb,', gauging-line, a graduated 
line for gauging casks, drawn on a gauging-rod or 
slide-rule; gauging-rod, an exciseman’s instrument 
on the principle of the slide-rule for measuring the 
capacity or contents of a cask or other vessel j 
gauging-rule, -ruler, -stick == prec. 

x6s6 H, Phillips Ptireh. Pati. (1676) 171 How to make this 
*Gauging-line,andto set it upon aGauging-Rod. 2570 J. Dee 
Math. Pr</Aiiijb, Bydueapplyingof..*Gagingrod (orsuch 
like instrument) to the Length, Plaine, or Solide measured, 
to be certified, either of the length, perimetry, or distance 
lineall. 2635 Sir C. Cavendish in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men 
(x8^x) L 22, I thank you .. for the way of calculating the 
divisions of your guaging rod. 2809-22 Mar. EooewoRTK 
Absentee ix, And the gauging-rod even I who fears it ? 2807 
Hutton Course Math, II. 82 On it are marked . . the wine 
and ale gage points, to make this instrument serve the pur- 
pose of a *gaging rule. 2636 H. Phillips Purek. Pait, 
(1676) 162 These *Gaugine Rulers are made by Mr. Hayes, 
x^ *Gauglng stick [see Exciseman). 

Gauk, var. Gawk. 

Gaul (g9l)) a. [f, Gaul (the name of 

the country), a. F. Gaule, an adoption (phono- 
logically obscure) of L. Gallia^ f. GalUus a Gaul.] 
A. sb. a. An inhabitant of ancient Gaul ; also, 
in a more restricted sense, an individual of the 
'■ Gallic ’ people or race, as distinguished from 
other peoples inhabiting Gaul. b. Used poet, and 
humorously for : A Frenchman (cf. the similar use 
of Gaul for ‘ France *, Gallic for * French ’). 

[2553 WiNZET tr. Vincentius (title), Vincentius Lirlnensis 
of the natioun of Gallis. 2625 Bacon Ess.y Greatness 0/ 
Kingd, (Arb.) 485 The Galls, Germans, etc.] 2630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) IVhs. ill. 212(124) Where many a Mounsieur of 
the gallant Gaules, Vnnat’rally was slaine in ciuill braules. 
2668 Wilkins Real Char. 9^ The Gauls were wont often to 

? a5s over into Britain, to be instructed by the Druids, 26^ 
)ryden Ep. to Motteux 40 Let thine own Gauls condemn 
thee, if they dare. 2705 Addison Campaign 54 Delightf^ul 
stream [the Moselle], had Nature bid her fall In distant 
Climes, far from the perjur’d Gaul. 2856 Emerson Eng. 
TraitSy Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 27 They [the Normans] had 
lost their own language, and learned the barbarous Latin of 
the Gauls, 18W M. F, Sheldon tr. Plaubert's Salammbd 4, 
Gauls, with their long hair coiled upon the top of their heads. 
+ B. adj. Of or pertaining to Gaul, Gallic. Obs. 
2602 Holland Pliny I. 87 Seas .. betweene it [Sequana] 
and Pyrenreus, the Gaule Ocean. 2606 — Sudan. 22 He 
left Commentaries also of his owne Acts, to wit, as touching 
the Gaule-warrc, and the Ciuill wane with Pompeius, 
Gauldiug - : see Gaulin, 

Gaul(e : see Gall. 

Gaulic (g9*lik), a. Now rare, [f, Gadl sb, 
+ -ic.] « Gallic a.\ a. 

2620 Holland Camden's Brit, i, 22 The GauVike Luca or 
League, conteineth..iusl so many paces. C2645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. 457 There be divers old Gaulick words yet 
remaining in the French, which are pure British. 2844 Miss 
Costello Siam Pyrenees I. 99 Numerous treasures of 
Gaulic and Roman and Middle-age art, H. Torrens 

Afil. Lit. if Hist. I. 166 The old Gaulle habit of using the 
heavy wains of the army as.. a rallying point. 

Gaulin (gfdin). Jamaica. Also 8 gaulding, 
9 eawling. A kind of egret. 

a 270$ Ray Synops. Avium I2723) 289 Ardea alba major 
ftostras, ITie largest White Gaulding ,, ylrifra caruleo-. 
nio'a. The Black or Blew Gaulding. 27*5 Sloane yamaica 
II. 3tA The largest white Gaulding, Ibid. 3x5 The Black 
Gaulmng, or blue Gaulding. jjsoG. Hughes B arbadoes 70 
The Dark -coloured Gaulding ..The whole bird is of the 
Crane kind and generally found feedii^ upon worms about 
the edges of ponds, /btd. The Grey Gauiding. This bird 
is .seldom seen in tbis island. 2756 P. Browse Jamaica 
478 nic grey crested Gaulding. 2^7 Gosse Birds Jamaica 


335, I have observed in Jun^ the white forms of many 
Gaulins studding the verdant meadows. 2870 Gd, Words 
Tune 381 A slate-blue heron, or gawling, as they call him 
here, rose lazily off a dead bough. 

Gaulish, (se'hj). (^*-) [^- Gaul rf. + -ish.] 

A. ai^'. Of or pertaining to the ancient Gauls. 
Also used (chiefly /ffe/. or humorous) for: French. 

2659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age x That Gaulish 
Hercules [K. Henry IV of France}. 2755 Johnson, Gal- 
Hard igaillardt French ; imagined to be derived from 
the Gaulish ardy, genius, and gay), xjs^ N- Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) I. 448 Not only in tne old Gaulish language, 
but also in the Netherlands. 2766 Smollett Trav. 246 
Carracalla was the .name of a Gaulish vestment which this 
prince affected to wear. 1830 Lvell Princ. Gecl, I. 29 It 
was a dogma of the Gaulish Druids that the universe was 
immortal. 2^5 Graves Rom. Law in EncycL Metrop. 755/r 
The destruction of monuments consequent upon the Gaulish 
invasion. 

B. sh. The language of the Gauls. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. r. i. § 3. 4 The old Gaulish, or 
British, which is yet preseived in Wales. 2727-52 Chambers 
Cyd. s.y. RemaftSy A mixture. .of half Latin, half Gaulish 
or Celtic, constituted the Romans [language]. 2893 Nation 
(N. Y.) 12 Jan. 32/3 In Gaulish the word would not be 
‘Allobroga’. 

Gault sb. GeoL Also 6 galte, 8-9 golfc, 
gait. [Of obscure origin : cf. OSw. gait neut. of 
galder adj., barren.] 

1 . (See quot. 1833.) A\sogault clay. 

2575 Turberv. Venerie 186 In grounde that is barde to 
as in gahe clay and stonye grounde. i6p8 Fryer 
Ace. E. India <f P. 332 The Element. .vegetates, and takes 
upon it the Nature of Minerals, Stones, Gaults, or Clay, 
2766 Phil. Trans. LVI. 12 This stratum of gravel is . . sur- 
rounded with a bed of very dark bluegolt. 2807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon {1813) 285 notSy The bottom of this drain. was 
formed of a retentive clay or gault. 2833 Lyei.l Princ. 
Geology HI. Gloss. 69 Gaulty a provincial name in the east 
of England for a series of beds of clay and marl, the 
geological position of which is between the upper and the 
lower greensand. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. A^ic. 
(ed. 4) I. 339 Chalk marl and gait are the strata which 
appear immediately under the lower chalk and occupy a 
valley at the foot of the chalk hills. 2876 Page Adv. Text- 
bk. Geol. xvWi. 337 The argillaceous strata, .known by the 
provincial term * gault * or "golt *. 

2 . Comb , : gault-iuilL 

^ 2889 Aihensnm No. 3244. 883/2 Urchins who, like horses 
in a gauU-mill, trotted beneath the structure in a circle and 
pushed it round. 

Gault (g^U), V, dial. [f. prec. sb.] a. irans. 
To cover (soil) with clay obtained from the sub- 
soil. b. intr. To dig gault for embankments. 
Hence Gan’ltiug vbl, sb. Also G-aulter, a 
labourer who digs gault. 

2852 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm § 2124 (ed. 2> The process 
of gaulting or claying the soil. 2885 Instr, to Census Clerks 
86 Clay Banksman, Clay Miner .. Gaulter. 2B93 Baring* 
Gould Cheap-Jack Z. II. 39, Gangers, clayers, bankers, 
gaulters. Ibid. 48 How should I be paid for my gaulting? 
and without gaulting there can be no banking. 

11 Gaultheria (g^l)»»o'ria). [mod.L., f. name 
of M. Gaultiery a Canadian botanist.] A genus of 
evergreen aromatic plants (N.O, Ericacex). The 
plant Gaultheria proctimbenSy knowi in the U.S. 
as Wintergreen, yields a volatile oil, used in the 
pharmacopoeia, called gaultheria oil. 

^ 2848 in Craig, ^1859 Fownes' Chan. 527 Gaultheria oil is 
isomeric with anisic acid. 2876 Gross Dis. Bladder 4^ 
Emulsion, prepared with gum Arabic, loaf-sugar, and oil 
of gaultheria. x88o C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 140 
Above the tambo there was a small thicket of gapltherias. 

Gaulty (g^'lti), a. In quots. galty. [? f. Gault 
+ -t 1. Cf. Gouty- and Gally.] (See quots.) 

2790 Sir j. Culluai Hist. Hawsted ^ Hardwick iii. in 
Biol. Topogr. Brit. V. 171 Sand-Galls, spots of sand in a 
field where water oozes ; and lands where such spots are 
frequent, are called galty lands. 18*3 Moor Suffolk Words, 
Galty, wet, boggy, clayey land. 1^2 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. 
11. II. 263 If the shoulders of the drain give way in a gravelly 
or galty place, bushes or stubble are placed under the turf. 

Gaum (ggin), v.l Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 goam. 
trails. To handle, esp. in some improper fashion. 

1656 R, Fletcher Martial etc. 230 Each Lad took his 
L,ass by the fist, And when he bad squeez’d her, and gaum’d 
her untill The fat of her face ran down like a mill He [etc.]. 
2674^2 Ray N. C, Words, Goam, to grasp, or clasp, a 2700 
B. E. Did, Cant. Crew, Gaum, see Paume [=to palm (a 
die, etc.)]. 2738 Swift Pol. Conversiii. Wks. (ed. Faulkner, 
Dublin) VI. 331 Don’t be maumtng and gauming a Body 
so. (Differently in other edd.) Can’t you keep your filthy 
Hands to your self? x886 Chester Gloss,, Gawm., to grasp 
in the hand. 2894 S, E. Worcs. Gloss., Gaum, to handle 
articles in a manner calculated to damage or mar their 
appearance. 

Gaum (gjm), [Cf. Gome sb. =* Cooar j« 5.2 4.] 
irans. To smear with a sticky substance ; to daub 
(something sticky) on a surface. 

0x796 Pecce Derbicinns li. (E. D. S.> 202 Cawm’d, 
smeared. 28*4 Lamb Lett, (1888) II. 2A> Hope it won’t clog 
his wings (gaum, We used to say at school). 287* ‘Mark 
T\\mh‘ Innoc.ASr.xix. 246 Those low savages.. mix the., 
grease and ashes., with tar, and ‘gaum’ it thick all over their 
heads. 2883 Aihenxum Na 2885. 192 The greater part of 
the interior was gaumed with shellac in solution. 

Gaum (g^m), dial. intr. To stare vacantly. 

2674-92 Ray N. C. Words, s,v. Goam, We pronounce it 
gaum or gauve, and speak it of persons tliat unhandsomely 
gaze or look about them. 2839 Cumbld. fy Wesimld. Dial. 

72 A body knaas better haw tae carry tbersel when they er 
nmang gentlefowk; yan leaks nit quite sac gaw'rain. 2877 


Holdemess Gloss., Gawm, to stare vacantly. 2887 S. Ckesh. 
Gloss., Gawmin, foolish, awkward, rash. 

Gaum, dial, form of Gome, notice. 
Gaumbisoun, var. Gambeson. 

Gaumeril, var. Gosiekil. 

GaU'mleSS, a. dial. Also gawm(b)less. 
[f. gaum (dial.) = Gome notice, understanding + 
-LESS.] Wanting sense, or discernment. 

c 2746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dialed ^Vks. (1862) 
55, I stcart like o Wilcat, on wur welly gawmlcss. 28^5 
E. Bronte Wuthering Heights xxi, Did I ever look so 
stupid: so ‘gaumless’ as Joseph calls it? 2B61 Waugh 
Birtle Carted s Tale 19 Eh, thae greyt gawTnbless foo! 
Wheer arto for up theer I 2881 ‘ Basil' Leve the Dehtw, 
You lazy, idle, gaumless good-for-nowt ! 

Gau*m-likef a. dial, [f, as prec. + -like,] 
Having an intelligent look. 

2863 R^rs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. II. 21 She were a poor, 
friendless wench, .but honest and gaum-llke. 

Gaumy (gp'uii), a. rare, [Cf, Gaum v.^ Of 
the nature of a daub or smear. 

2882 Leicestersh. Gloss,, Gaumy, guminy; sticky. i82S 
Athenaeum 25 Feb. 250/3 It shows Wilkie designing with 
admirable vigour, but the execution is vicious and ‘gaumy’. 
Gauu, Sc. f. going, ppl. oigae : see Gor^. 

+ Gauuce, V. Obs, rare [Cf. F. jancer of 
the same meaning (only in Palsgr.).] (See qaot.) 

1530 Palsgr. 561/2, 1 gawance [xrVl a horse up anddowne 
upon the stones and make hym gambalde and flynge, Je 
Pourbofidis: And you gaunce your horse up and dowTC 
thus [etc.]. 

Qauiicely(e, Gaunch, var. Gansel, Ganch. 
Gaun^es, -ise, obs. ff. Jaukdice. 

Gaundre, obs. form of (Sander. . 
Gaunsell(e, var. Gansel. Obs. 

Gaunt (ggnt, gant), a. Forms : 5 eawBt(e,6 
ga(u)nte, 6-7 gant, 6- gaunt. [Of unkno^yn 
origin : Prof, Skeat compares No^^v, gand thin 
pointed stick, tall thin man (Aasen), and S\v. dial. 
gank a lean and nearly starved horse (Rietz). 

All other words in -aunt {exc, ff aunt) axo of Fr.origi'^. 
The prevailing early use might suggest that the word was 
a graphic adoption of gant s= OF. gent, Gent, elegant.] 

•fl. In favourable or neutral sense : Slim, slender, 


not fat. Obs, 

CS440 Protnp. Parv. 289/1 Gawnt or ]ene, maciolenlus 
[siej. Gawnte or swonge (iY, or slendyr), x^^Si. 

Papers Hen. VIU, XI. 230 The King ..was nothing so 
lusty nor so gaunte, when 1 saw him I«t, as He is nowc.. 
I wold not haue beleved He had byne in so good case as He 
is nowe, if I had not sene Him myself. 2549 Latimer S*« 
Serm. bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 254 Sodaynelye, she was 
agayne [after childbirth]. 2577 B. Googz Hewbachs 
Hush. III. (1586) 154 b, The Dogge that is for the folde, 
must neither be so gaunt nor swift as the Graynounde* noi’ 
so fatte nor heavy as the masty. 2602 Holland P/w 11- *5* 
They who feed ouermuch, and desire to be gant and sieoaet 
. .ought to forbear drinking at meales. 2657 W. Coi^ attain 
in Eden cl. 220 It [groundsell] is much used to be p'’®” 
tame Rabbets when they are pot-bellyed to make them 
gaunt and healthfulJ. 2684 R. H. School Recreat. 10 If J’o 
would chuse a swift, light Hound, .he ought to have asjender 
Head. . broad Back, gaunt Belly, small Tail, .and in 
a Grey-hound-like make. 1600 Lend, Gas. No. *57*/* H 
light grey Mare, comes 7, about 25 hands, a gant uou). 
X703 Thoresby Ld. to Ray (E. D. S.), lusty, 1 

and healthful. [Cf. quot. 2546 above.] 2736 Pecce • 

cisms (E.D.S.), Gant, of a greyhound, or a racehorse, w g 
thin in the flanks. [2848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ivii, Wc J" 
quite well (though as gaunt as a greyhound) before t ) 
reached the Cape.] . 

2 . Abnormally lean, as from hunger ; haggard* 

looking; tall, thin, and angular in appearance. 

c 2440 [see i], 2581 Mulcaster Positions xxxiii. 

If the colour begin to faint, or the bodie to be gaunt, w 
Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 74 Oh how that name bents m) 
composition *. Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt m being • 
Ibid. 82 Gaunt am I for the graue, gaunt as a grauc. * 39 
G. Daniel Ecclus. xiii. 59 For what .Mliance, what 
Hath the gant Wolfe wtt the Innocent Lamb? r;. 

Virg, Georg. Iv. 244 Gaunt are' his Sides, and stillcn i 
Face. 2825 Scott Guy M. li, His tall, gaunt, awk 
bony figure, attired in a thread-bare suit of V*? vi* • i.ves 
OuiDA Maremma I. 17 A tall gaunt woman with blue > 
and snow-white hair. . 

fig. 2809 Heber Palestine 261 Wide-wasting P* ' 
gaunt famine, mad despair. 

b. Hungry, greedy, ravenous, rare. 

2746 Smollett Reproof 225 Gorg’d with our plunder* ) 
still gaunt for spoil, Rapacious Gideon fastens on our • 

3 . iransf. Of inanimate things : Grim or J 
of aspect ; *!• (of a sound), suggestive of 

1824 Prophetess 1. v, Like the gaunt echo of a hollow • 

2840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, I had, ever 
gaunt suits of mail with their ghostly silent 
all awry. 2871 Besant & Rice Ready Money Norucoy^ 
Mortiboy’s parlour is a gaunt cold room. 2B74 m 
Soc. Life Greece xi. 349 Human art has been ^ 
into hostility with our stern and gaunt devoutne . . 
■T. Hardy Ethelberia (1890) 93 , 1 am at „ ,, xiV, 

by gaunt realities. 2886 HALLCAiNEAan cfllng ^ 
Paul walked among the naked trees of the gaun 
the foot of Coledale. 

4 . Comb., as gaunt-bellied, -looking adjs. 

2629 Gaule Holy Madn. 324 Is he not *^°*”^-** jplii 
beJJy’d. j86o Tyndall Glac. x\. 70 Mounds of «cc. - f 
into high lowers and gaunt-looking pyramids. 

Hence Oan'nted a., made lc.Tn or meagre , 

2583 Stanyhurst Aintis if. (Arb.) 55 p. S. 

woojfdams vTisoackt and gaunted m 
Cage in Shields Big Game N. Arner. 476 A gorg 
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not fast ..but when properly *gaunied\ few horses can 
catch a Gray Wolf. 

Gaunt: see Gant. 

t Gaunter. Obs. rare—^. [a. F. gantier, f. 
gant glove.] A glover or glovc'maker. 

14x5 in York Myst. Introd. 20 Gaunters {glossed by 
Glovers). 

Gauntlet (gantlet, ga-ntlet), Forms: 5 
gantelet, gauutelote;5-6 gaimtelette,6ga(u)nt- 
lett, 7 gantlet, 5- gauntlet, [a. . gantelet^ dim, 
of gant (OF. also gnant, want) glove =Sp.^2/o«/e, 
Pg. gttante (gauntlet), It. gtiantOf med.L. ganius^ 
wanius. The word is app. of Teut. origin, though 
found only in Scand. as ON. vptt-r (:— OTeut. 
*wantu~:^, dim. vett’lingfy OSw. vanievy Sw. Da. 
vanie, MDu. want is prob. from OF. 

Noreen suggests that the root may be related to ON. 
vinda, OE. ivindan to wind, by an interchange of / and 4 
(=orig. d, dh) dating from the Indo-Eur. period.] 

1 . A glove worn as part of medijeval armour, 
usually made of leather,covered with plates of steel. 

CX420 L\tdg. Assemb. Gods 346 Mynerue .. All in curas 
clad, Gauntlettes on hyr handys. X484 Caxtos Chivalry 
The knyght with his gauntelotes handleth more surely the 
spere or his swerd. 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 377 He. .cast 
away his Gauntlets, and his sworde to make him the lighter. 
1658 CoKAiNE Trappolvt in. ii. These hands, that wont to 
wave a dreadful sword, Instead of Iron gauntlets now must 
wear Perfum’d gloves 1 176a Hoole Tasso xi. 295 Wing'd 
with speed, the vengeful arrow flew : Swift thro* his better 
hand it held its course, Nor could the steely gauntlet stop 
the force. 1828 Scott F. PI. Perth vi, I am not the man . . to 
disparage the glover’s mystery .. I am myself a maker of 
gauntlets, i860 Tyndallu&c. i.ii. 20 The glacier resembles 
a vast gauntlet, of which the gorge represents the wrist, 
b. used for Cestus 2. 

1697 Dryden /Eneid v.88 The strong \nth Iron Gauntlets 
arm’d shall stand, Oppos’d in Combat on the yellow Sand. 
1700 — Pal. 6* Arc. in. looi Who naked wrestled best. .Of 
who with gauntlets gave or took the foil. i 836 Lewis & 
Short Lat. Dict.y Caestus . . a gauntlet, boxing glove for 
pugilists. 

e. To cast {put)i fling out or dowity thvoio 
{down) the gauntlet ( = Y.jeter le ganf) : to give 
a cballenge, from the mediaeval custom of throwing 
down a glove or gauntlet in challenging an oppo- 
nent: cf. Gage sb.^ a. To pick up, to take up, 
to gather (rare) the gauntlet : to accept a challenge 
(F, relever legant) ; to undertake the defence of a 
person or opinion. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. /// (1809) 376 Makjmge a pro- 
clamacion, that whosoeuer would sale that ^nge Richard 
was not lawefully kynge, he woulde flghte with hym at the 
vtteraunce, and threwe downe his gauntlet. 1590 Nashe 
PasquitsApol. 1. D tv b, I cast them my Gauntlet, take it vp 
who dares. 1632 Heywooo \st Pt, Iron Age ii. Wks, 1874 
HI. 297 See’st thou not /Eacides Dart emmulous lookes on 
Kingly Diomed, Least hee should stoope to take bis Gantlet 
vp. 1641 Hwde y. Br^ten Ixi. 205 And casting out as it were, 
his gantlet of deflance . .he challengeth them all. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cohleri2 Yee that fling out the gantlet to him that 
calls you Coward. 1784 Ktppis Biog. Brit. III. Corrig. & 
Add.s.v. Bentlep’, This [cnallengej the Poet communicated to 
some of his military friends*, two or three of whom, .took up 
the gauntlet. x8o6 Surr IVinier in Land. (ed. 3) II. 204 The 
duchess of Drinkwater appeared upon the field of fashion, 
and threw down the gauntlet of defiance to Belgrave. 1851 
GALLENOA//a^363 This was a declaration of war to Mazzjni, 
and he was not slow in gathering the gauntlet thus wantonly 
thrown. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ixvii. 249 [She] 
had thrown tiown her gauntlet to him, and he had not been 
slow in picking it up. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 
146 The commons at once took up the gauntlet. 

2 . In recent use : A stout glove, covering part 
of the arm as well as the band, used in driving or 
riding, fencing, wicket-keeping, etc. 

1858 SiitMONDS Diet. Trade, Gauntlet^ a long glove, worn 
by ladies or soldiers. 1865 Dublin Univ. Mag. Feb. 140 
Her fur-trimmed driving-jacket showed a piquant figure — 
her white gauntlets a shapely little hand. 1872-6 voyle 
& Stevenson Plilit. Diet. (ed. 3) 160/2 A leather gauntlet 
is now used, in place of gloves, by tne household cavalry, 
1891 W. G. Grace in Outdoor Games 4 " Recreat. 7 Brown 
. .IS going to keep wicket *, his gauntlets, or wicket-keeping 
gloves, are in his hand. 

b. The part of a glove intended to cover the 
wrist. 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework s.v. Gloves, 
Thick white ‘wash leather’ gloves, with gauntlets, are 
worn by the Life Guards. 

c. Surg. ‘A sort of bandage which envelops 
the hand and fingers like a gauntlet or glove* 
(OgUvie). 

*i* 3 . The plant Campanula Trachelium. [So F. 
gantelet.'] Obs. rare~^. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxxv. 596 The Marians Violet and 
the Gauntelet. .are also of the kindes of Rampions. 

4 . Natil. ‘ A rope round the ship to the lower 
yard-arms, for drying scrubbed hammocks ’ 
(Adm. Smyth). [Perh. a distinct word.] 

6. attrib. and Comb., gauntlet’Ciiffi -gatherer, 
-glove, grasp ; also f gauntlet-work, ? imbricated 
plates. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 9 A Ix>use appears the big- 
nesse of a large Crecket, with three legs on either side, and 
two horns in the Snout, all transparent and of Gauntlet- 
work, having here and there hairs and bristles, 1815 Scott 
Ld. of Islesw. XV, The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp. Was 
shiver'd In the gauntlet grasp. 1846 Browning SouV s Trag, 


I. Poet. IVks. 1896 I. 466 No general gauntlet-gatherer for 
the weak against the strong. 1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 
The coat is cut half length and has old silver buttons at 
the waist and on the gauntlet cufls. 

Hence Gaumtleted a., covered or armed with a 
gauntlet ; Gaumtlet v. irons., to strike tvith a 
gauntlet {noitce-use). 

1810 Scott Lady q/L.v, XXV, Svic\\ blow no other hand 
could deal, Though gauntletted in glove of steel. 1842 
W. Irving in Life 4 * (1866) HI. 260 He rode along 

the heads of the columns, saluting them wth his gaunlleted 
hand. 1885 Tennyson Bolin (f Baton in Tirtsias etc. 120, 
1 smote upon the naked skull A thrall of thine .. my hand 
Was^ gauntleted, half slew him. Ibid. 130 The thrall His 
passion half had gauntleted to death. 


Ganutlet (gg-ntlet, gantlet), sb.^ Forms; 
7-9 gantlet, 8 ga(u)ntlett, 7- gauntlet [cor- 
mpted f. Gantixjpe, by assimilation with Gaunt- 
let ri.l] = Gantlope. 

1676 I. Mather K.Pkiltfs (1862) 137 They stripped 
them naked, and caused them to run the Gauntlet. 1704 
T. PocoCK in Torrington Pfem. (Camden) 187 One of the 
boatswain’s mates ran the gantlett for stealing a shirt. 1778 
Sheridan Camp 1. i, You should .. be forced to run the 
gauntlet, from Cox heath to Warley Common. 1830 Scott 
Demonol. vU. 214 Six-and-thirly of those who were young 
were forced to run the gauntlet. 1897 F. N. Maude Volunt. v. 
Compulsory Setvice 33 Schamhorst. .procured the removal 
[in the Prussian army] of all dishonouring punishments, 
such as running the gauntlet. 

b. iransf. and Jig. 

i66x Glanvill Dogmatizing To print, is to run the 

gantlet, and to expose ones self to the tongues strapado. 
1709 Pope Let. to iVychertey 17 May, Hitherto your miscel- 
lanies have safely run the gantlet, through all the coffee- 
'houscs, 1768 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1B89) I, 16 

0 what a gauntlet for any woman of delicacy to run 1 
1839 Ld. Brougham Siatesm. Geo. Ill, Eldon (ed. 2) 254 
The case had run the gauntlet of the courts. iSgt Ht. 
Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) III. iv. ix. 44 The premier 
had to run the gauntlet between the lines of objectors. 1858 
O. W. Holjies Aut. Breakf.d. (1883) 138 They have run 
the gantlet of the years, x&o Park.man France 4* Eng. in 
Amer. 12 They descended the Mississippi, running the 
gantlet between hostile tribes. 

Gauntly (g§ ntU), adv. [f. Gadnt -i- 
In a gaunt manner. 

J 7 SS in Johnson. 1864 Blackmore Clara Vaughan xv, 

1 beheld a man about fifty years old, of moderate stature, 
gauntly bodied, and loosely built. 1B84 HarpePs Plag. 
Nov. 888/1 One of them walked gauntly down to the post- 
office in the corner of the variety store. 

Gatmtness (gj'ntnes). [f. Gaunt + -ness.] 

1 . The condition of being gaunt. 

1607 Topsell Foiirf. <4(1658) 288 It is known by the 
leanness of the Horse, and gantness of bts belly. xStp 
Middleton Inner Tanple Plasgue A 3 , 1 know him by his 
gauntnes, his thin chitterlings. 1829 Lvtton Devereuxy ii, 
The total absence of all superfluous flesh would have given 
the lean gauntness of his figure an appearance of almost 
spectral emaciation. 1884 Roe Nat, Ser. Story xii. He was 
growing thin even to gauntness. 

2 k. flg. Grimness, repulsive character. 

1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece viii. 252 Compare all this 
humane and kindly feeling with the gauntness and horror 
©four modem executions. 


Gauntree, gauntrie, -y: see Gantry. 

Gaup, gawp Also 8 Sc. gap. [dial, 

survival of GaI/P v.'\ intr. To yawn or gape ; to 
gaze in astonishment. To gaup up : to devour. 

Hence Gau'ping vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

i68z N. O. Boileau's Lutrin iv. 39 Methought I sat 
enthroned in the Quire, Where crowds of Choristers my 
Grace admire ; There blest the gawping throng. 1704 
F, Fvllzr Pled.Gymn. (1718) 6 This is Sneezing; to which 
frequently is join'd Gattping or Retching. 1728 Ramsay 
Fables 4- T., Daft Bargain iz Syne tiU’t he fell, and 
seem'd richt yap His mealtith quickly up to gawp. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Stortn’d (1827) x8 Syk is the nature 
o’ that grot To echoe sae, e’en should there not Be gaupin 
bo^ on the spot, 1855 Robinson IVhiiby Gloss., To Caup 
or Gauve, * He gaup’d and gloor’d at all he saw ’, gaped 
with wonder at new sights. i88x Leicestersh. Gloss., Gaup, 
to open eyes and mouth in stupid wonder. 

Gaupus, ga'^us (gp'p^s)* P prec.] 

A silly person, simpleton. 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855^ I. 110 O ye 
gawpus! Ye great gawpus! It’s me, man — it’s me 1 1853 
Mrs. Gaskeli. Ruth II. iii. 44 The great gaupus never 
seed that I were pipeclaying the same places twice over. 
1880 Mrs. Parr Adam * Eve xxvt. 362 'The gawpuses 
have sooked it all in, and I’ll be bound, raced off so fast as 
wind and tide 'ud carry ’em. 

So Gau*py, Gaup, of the same meaning. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Gaup, a stupid person, other forms are 
Gaupus, Gaupie. Banffsh. 1843 Carlyle in Froude Life 
1834-1881 (1884) I. 306 Those open-mouthed wondering 
gawpies, who lodge you for the sake of looking at you. 

Gaur (gau»i). Also gour, gore. [a. Hindustani 

j'^gaur^ A large species of ox. Bos gaitrtts, found 
wild in various parts of India. 

1806 ELPHiNSTONEinColebroofceZ^(x884) I. 156 There is 
an account of a similar kind caU«l the Gore ; one distinction 
between it and the buffalo is the length of the hoofs. 1827 
D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 49, 1 have met with an account 
of Gaj’als. .which appear., to be animals of the same species 
as the Gour. x^ Gosse Rom.Nat. Hist. 119, 1 need only 
advert to other colossal quadrupeds .. the camel, the gaur, 
the gayaJl. 1893 R. Lydekker Homs ff Hoofs 15 The gaur 
{JBos gauru^^ the misnamed bison of Indian sportsmen. 

tGanre, V. Obs. Also gawre(n, gowren, 
gare. [Possibly a frequentative f. Gaw z»,] 


GAUZE. 


1 . %nir. To stare, gape, gaze in wonder or 
astonishment. 

. ^*374 Chaucer Troylus ii. xio8 (1x57) And seide hir, caste 
It now a-wey a-non, Pat folk may sen, and gauren on vs iweye. 
143^40 ^Lydc. Bocnas ix. iii. (1554) 199 a. For very shame 
I did mine cyen close For them y* gaured and cast on me 
their sight, a 1529 Skelton Pfagntf. 2275, I was your 
mayster. .And nowe on me ye gaure and sporne. 

2 . To shout or cry (cf. Gape v. 1 c). 

* 53 ® Palsgr. 561/2, I gaure, I krye, je hue. Howe he 
gaureth after his hauke : comment il hue apres son oyseau. 

Hence Gau-ring ppl. a.; also Gauring-stock, 
a gazing-stock. 

1558 Phaer /Eneid vi. R j b, With fifty garing heads (L. 
guinquagintaatris hiatihus) a monstrous dragon stands vp- 
right. 1559 Plirr. Plag., Dk. York xxi, As a gawring Stocke 
he sent it (the duke’s head] to the Queen. 1579 Twvne 
Phisicke agst. Fort. ii. Ixxv. 252 b, Thou art a notable 
garyng stocke for al men. 

Gaure, Gaiirish, obs. ff. Giaoob, Garish. 
tGausapine. 06 s.-^. [ad. L. gansapma 
garment made of gatisape frieze, a. Gr. •yavadnrjs.'] 
1623 CocKERAM n, A Frize-jerkin, gausapine. 

Hence Gausapinal a., made of frieze, noitce-wd. 
1652 Ukquhart fewel Wks. (1834) 279 Bringing their 
persons to stand before them on penitentiary pews, like so 
many varlets, in mendidary and gausapinal garments. 
Gause, obs. form of Gauze. 

Gausie, gausy : see Gawst. 
i'GaTlslk. Sc. [Cf. the Fife and Perth- 

shire place-name Cask, of unknown origin and 
meaning.] (See quot. ; possibly a mistranslation.) 

^*375 Sc. Leg. Saints, fuliana 131 Nocht-hane, scho drev 
hym to he tone, & in a depe gausk [L. latrinam] kist hym 
done, hat ves a ful foule pyt, rycht vgly & fitl ves It. 

Gauss (gaus). Physics, [f. the name of a 
German mathematician and natural philosopher, 
Karl Friedrich Gauss (i 777 -i 855 )-] A unit of 
intensity of a magnetic field (see quot.). 

1882 Nature XXVI. 391 Two other units may have to be 
added, the one expressing that of magnetic field.. Sir W. 
Thomson suggested the former . . and pointed out that it 
would be proper to attach to it the nameofGauss..AGauss 
will then be defined as the intensity of field produced by 
a Weber at the distance of one centimetre, 

Gaussian (gau'sian), a. [{. as prec. + -ian,] 
Discovered or formulated by Gauss. 

xB8t Proc. Lend. Plaik. Soc. XII. 187 On the Gaussian 
Theory of Surfaces. By Prof. Cayley. 1882 Glaiskbr in 
Encyel, Brit. XI V. ^77/1 Gaussian logarithms are intended 
to facilitate the finding of the logarithms of the sum and 
difference of two numbers whose logarithms are known, the 
numbers themselves being unknown. 

GaU'Ster, gO'ster. V. dial. Also goyster, 
gowster. [dial, survival of ME. Galstre.] ittlr. 
To behave iu a uoisy, boisterous, or swaggering 
fashion ; to brag or boast ; in some localities, to 
laugh noisily. 

X674-91 Rav N. C. IVords, Gausier. —.S.^E, C. fVerds, 
Goyster, to be frolick and ramp, to laugh aloud. 1825 
Croker Fairy Leg. (new ed.) 1x3 Some people used to 
wink and look knowing when Felix was gostering. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Gauster, to laugh loudly ; to be noisy ; to 
swagger. 1879 Waugh Chimney Corner 89 He began o* 
gosterin’ an’ talkin’ about th’ horses — he’d ha’ this done, an' 
he’d ba* that done, or else [etc.]. 

Hence Gau'ster sb., the action of the vb . ; 
Gau.’steriug' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1703 Thoresby Lei. to Ray (E. D. S.), Gausier, a hearty, 
loud laughter. 1736 Lewis Hist. Isle Tenet (ed, 2) 37 
Goyster, to laugh aloud ; ‘agoysteringWench', a Boy-maid, 
or a Lad-lass. ^1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. 
Dialect Wks. (1862) 71 , 1 can mex'n, keem on fettle Tits os 
weel os onny one on um aw, tho theaw mey think its 
gawstring, 1824 Craven Gloss., Gausiering, imperious, 
boasting. 1806-29 T. Moore Ballads (Galignani 1829) 353 
Poh, Dermot go along with your goster. 

Gaut^e, obs. f. Ghaut ; var. Galt; dial. var. Gote. 
Gativa, Gauvey, vars. Guava, Gaby. 

Gauze (ggz). Forms : 6 Jb. gais (? 7 Sc. 
gadza), 7-g gawse, 8 gause, gawz, 7- gauze, 
[a. F. gaze, of uncertain origin, app. first recorded 
in the i6th c. Hence also Sp. gasa, Du. gaas. 

In 1279 (Concilium Budense Ixi, quoted by Du Cange) 
gazzaturn Is mentioned among the stuffs which monks arc 
forbidden to wear. This is usually identified with F.gaze, 
and Do Cange conjectures that it may have been named 
from Gaza in Palestine, but there is no evidence for either 
supposition.] 

1 , A very thin, transparent fabric of silk, linen, 
or cotton. 


i$6i /ftv. R. lYardr. (18x5) 159 Mair, ane lille pece of gais 
of silvir and quhite silk. 16x2 Sc. Bk. Rates in Halyburtons 
Ledger (1867) 308 Gadza of all sortis without gold or siluer 
the cin, xvir. Gadza stript, with gold and siluer. i 6 S 3 R. 
Holme Armoury ni. 349/1 Housewlfes Cloth made of 
Hemp or Flax .. Holland, Tiffany, Gawse. 1720 Swift 
Song Wks. 1755 IV. I. 29 Brocados and damasks, and 
tabbies, and gawses. Are by Robert Ballentine lately brought 
over, With forty things more. 1754 Songs Costume (Per^ 
Soc.) 235 A Vandyke in frizc your neck inu«t surround. 
Turn your lawns into gauze, let your Brussels « 

1831 6. R. Porter Silk Pfanuf. 286 The 

A,rr. m- (Bohn, II 3.5 

All the to 5 ’s that infatuate men .. are 
with a new gauze or two of illusion overlaid. 

Thttcyd. I. Introd. 17 The good cloth of Herodotus or 
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Thucydides or Xenophon is patched with the transparent 
gauze of Diodorus and PJutarch. 

b. A similar fabric made of fine wive ; usually 
with defining word, as ivirc'gauze. 

1842 Parnell Chein. Anal. (1845) 14 A wire gauze is 
fastened over the top. 1867 W. W. Smvth Coal ^ ConU 
mining 197 A cap of perforated copper within the wire gauze. 
i8yi Tvndall Frapn. Sc. (1879) I. v. 132 The tube con- 
tained a roll of platinum gauze. 

2 . iransf, A thin transparent haze. 

1842 Tennyson Fision Sin ii, Purple gauzes, golden hazes 
. . Flung the torrent rainbow round, i860 Lo. Lvttom 
Lucile IL i. z8 Like one of those light vivid things That 
glide down the gauzes of summer, 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Mur. xi. (1894) 272 To the east a blue gauze seemed to cover 
valley by valley. 1876 T. Hardy EthelbeHa II. xlviii. 273 
A blue gauze of smoke floated over the chimney. 

3 . Comb. a. simple attrib., as gauze blinds cur- 
tain^ drcsSi handkerchiefs merino ^ ribbon^ silk^ suits 
veil, ’luings wire-cloth. b. objective, as gauze- 
dressei’s -dyery •manufacturers ~’iveaving\ gauze- 
like adj. • e. special comb. ; gauze-lamp, a safety- 
lamp in which the flame is surrounded by wire- 
gauze; gauze-loom (see quot.); gauze-tree 
Indian), the lace-bark tree, Lagetia lintearia. 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, It was a shop-front, fitted 
up with a *gauze blind and an inner door. 1839 — T. Two 
Cities II. ix, He let his thin *gauze curtains fall around 
him. 1863 Miss Braddon y. Marckmont II. i. a How 
pretty and fairy-like she looked in her white *gauze dress. 
1858 SiAiMONDS Diet. Trade, * Gauze-dresser , a stiffener of 
gauze. Ibid., *Gauze-dyer, one who colours gauze fabrics. 
1762 Sterne T’n.S'/iaKrfj/v.i, Throwing a thin *gau2e hand- 
kerchief over her head. 1780 Mary Fbampton (1885)3 
Gauze handkerchiefs trimmed with blonde were worn on 
the neck. 1877 Daily News 25 Oct. 3/7 He worked with 
a *gau2e lamp, and on a lad coming down beside him with 
a naked lamp he left. 1798 Charlotte Smith Young 
Philos. IV. z8z She wrapt the silk and *gauze-I{ke what 
d’ye call it, that the women folks wear, over her pretty face. 
1897 Mary Kingsley lYest Africa 570 The white, gauze- 
Hke mist comes down from the upper mountain towards us. 
1858 SiMMONDS Did, Trade, *Gauze-loom, a loom in which 
gauze is woven. Ibid., *Gauze-utanufacturer, a weaver of 
gauze. 1871 Napheys Prev. ^ Cure Dis. i. 124 ^Gauze 
merino [cloth]. *833 Hr. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger i. i. 5 
Instead of flaunting in silks and ‘gauze ribbons. ^ 1858 
SiMMONDS Did, Trades Gauze-Hbhon, a thin kind of ribbon 
worn by ladies, made of gauze. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp, yb«t'(i893) 89 Glorious calves swelling within his ‘gauze- 
silk stockings. M59 Compl. LeU.-writer (ed. 6) 230 A fine 
French ‘Gauze Suit. 1864 Grisedach Flora IV, Ind. Isl, 
784 List of Colonial names . . ‘Gawse tree ? Lagetta liute- 
aria, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xii. 87 The current was suffi- 
ciently strong to blow aw^ the comer of my ‘gauze veil. 

Pemp Cycl. XI. 97/1 The essential character of ‘gauze- 
weaving is that between each cast of the shuttle a crossing 
of the warp threads shall ensue. 1802 Palev Nat. Theol. 
xix. 354 We see a white, smooth, soft worm, turned into 
a black, hard, crustaceous beetle with ‘gauze wings. 1859 
Ure Did. Arts, etc., *Gauzewire cloth', is a textUe fabric, 
either plain or tweelled, made of brass, iron, or coMer wire, 
of very various degrees of fineness and openness oAexture. 
Its chief uses are for sieves, and safety lamps. 

Hence Gauze v. trans,^ to cover with a thin veil 
of mist. 

1876 tTrf’. Words 687 Every lone house and tree distincter 
stood Than in the sunny glare that gauzed the noon. 

Gaiiziness (g^-zines). [f. Gauzy + -ness.] 
The quality of being gauzy ; the appearance or 
effect of gauze as an article of dress. Also jfg. 

^ 1827 Examiner 581/1 Less excusable faults are to be found 
in., a little gauziness of epithet, and unnecessarylengthiness 
of description. ^ 1873 Daily Neivs 25 Aug., A lady . . with . . 
a general gauziness and lightness of costume. 

Gauzy (g§'zi), a. [f. Gauze jA + -t.i] Of the 
nature of, or resembling, gauze. 

1796 Charlotte Smith Marckmont II. 245 A gauzy mist 
hovered over the unruffled sea. iBoi Southey Thalaha iii. 
xxxiii, His out-spread sails of green ; His gauzy underwings. 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxvi, One vast thistle-bed, the 
down of which flew in grey, gauzy clouds before a soft, fitful 
breeze. 1888 Times 2 Jan. 7/4 Here Romney has not shrunk 
from the problem how to paint thin gauzy stuff. 
fig. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 453 , 1 have seen a powdered 
coxcomb of this gawzy make value himself upon his success 
of speech. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xvii, Tales which you can 
only enjoy through the gauzy frippery of a French translation. 
18.. Forster Ess. jL.), The whole essay, however, is of a 
flimsy, gauzy, texture. 

Gavau*!^ v. Sc, Also gavn(w)ll. intr. To 
revel, carouse, (?Only vapr. fple, and vhU sb^ 
iBxx G\lt Provost xxiii. 170 Baihe M'‘Lucre. .one night 
in going from a gavawlling with some of the neighbours, 
was overtaken by an apoplexy. 1823 — Entail III. 282 
Thir jocose gavaulings are worthy o’ the occasion. 1887 
Service Dr. Duguid xii. 74 Dyvours .. gavalUng at the 
laird's expense. 

Gavel (gre’vcl), shy Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
I gsebul, geabul, gebil, gafol, gaful, gafel; 
north, grofll, 3, 5 govel, 5 govyl(l, gowle, 2-4, 
8-9 gavel. [OE. gafol (:— OTeut. *gahulo-) is 
not found in the cognate tongues, but is a dcriv. of 
the common Teut. root *g^- (OE. giefan Give). 
Latinized forms of the word, xzs gahlutUs gabuhim, 
gavelttms gaulttm^ are frequent in mediaeval docu- 
ments in England and France, and an OF. gaule is 
recorded. I'rom gahulum is derived med.L. 
gahellas V-gahellCs Gabelle.] 

1 . Payment to a superior; tribute. Only OE. 
.and early ME 


c 725 Corpus Gloss. 813 Exaciio, geabules monung. a 800 
ErfurtGloss. 394 ExadiOj geblcs monung. ^893 K. iELKRED 
Oros. 1. i. § 17 Hyraaris mzest on ham gafole pe 5 a Fionas 
him syldaS. pat gafol biS on deora feUum [etc.], cqso 
Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xvii. 25 Cyninges eorffo from Ssem 
onfoas gzefil [L. tributum^ vel penning-slaeht ? c 1205 Lay. 
6ro5 pat beo to Jinit-Ionde nolden maren senden gold ne 
garsume ne gauel of Jx>n londe. f 1250 Gefz. fy Ex. 844 He 
..gouen himgouel of here lend. 

b. Rent. To set to gavel •. to let out for a certain 
payment. OE. and Hist. 

atxzt O. E. Chron. an. 1100 Ealle [[la biscop rices] he 
o 53 e wi 5 feo gesealde, o 65 e on his agenre hand heold and 
to gafle gesette. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. n. 94 
A rent, or gavel of a penny. . 1874 Stubbs Const, Hist. I. 
vii. X93 He was easily tempted to become a socager, pa5'ing 
rent or gavel. 

■' 1 * 8 . Interest on money lent ; usury. Obs. 

■ a 700 Epinal Gloss. 115 jEre alieno, gsbuli. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp, Matt. XXV. 27 Hyt geberede past pu befestest min feoh 
mynyterum & ic name pxnne ic come hat min ys mid ham 
gafofe [L. cijm 7tsura\. cxzoo Vices 4 Virtues (1888) 77 
. 4 .fter 5 e hali writes, ealch miede is iteld for gauele ; and pe 
gaueleres ne cumen neure into heueriche. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
326 Vor sunne is hes deofles feih h«t he giueff to gauel, & 
to okere of pine. 1340 Ayenb. 35 Hi wylleh rekeny tuyes 
oher hries yer uor lodo arise pet gauel. .and makehofte 
of he gauel principale dette. <^1440 Promp. Parv. 206/2 
Gowle or vsury, usura fenus. ^1485 Digby Myst. (i882> v. 
^4 Of govele and symonye though he here the name. 1496 
Dives <5- Faup. (W. de W.) vii. iv, 279/2 It is called usura, 
gouel or usure in englysshe. 

3 . attrib. in a number of compounds, chiefly 
legal terms relating to payments or services exacted 
from tenants, as gavel-breads -corny -dnngy -earth, 
-gild, -land, -man, -mark, -mead, -rip, -sester, 
-swine, -timber, -wood, -work. 

A few of these are found in OE. ; others occurring in 
later documents were collected by Somner in his Treatise 
0/ Gavelkind zS^, whence some of them have passed into 
Blount, Phillips, and later Diets. 

?<zt3oo in Somner Treat. Gavelkind (1660) 25 In pane ad 
‘Gavelbred. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gavel-bred, provi- 
sion of Bread or Com reserv'd as a Rent, to be paid in kind by 
the Tenant. ^1300 in Somner Treat. Gavelkind wtiicl) 22 
De consuetudine extiahendi fimum debita per Custumarios 
tenentes. .quod servitium vocatur ‘Gaveldung. cxoooRcct. 
Sing. Pers. c, 4 § 2 (Schmid) His ‘gafol-yrpe in. seceras erige, 
and sawe of his aganum berne. ci^oo in Somner Treat. 
Gavelkind 1660) 17 Arablt unam dimidiam acram ad semen 
frumenti. & semtnabit, & herciabit. .et vocatur istud opus 
Gavelerth. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gavelerth, tlie 
Duty or Work of Ploughing so much Earth or Ground, 
done by the Tenant for his Lord. 1275 in Dugdale Monast. 
Angl. (1673) III. 155 Idem Radulphus tenet unam toftam 
..et non dat ‘Gavelgeld. 15.. Yorksh. Choftiry Sum. 
(Surtees) 1 1 . 500 To the Erie of Rutland for gavill gild ij 
1670 Blount Law Did., Gafold-gyld, the payment or 
rendring of Tribute or Custom. Also Usury, axooo 
Laws AEl/rcd «5- Guthr. c. a (Schmid* Buton ham ceorle he 
on ‘ffafollande sit. in Somner Treat, Gaz'elkind 

(1660) 189 Tenentes de Gavellond de octodecim Jugis pro 
cariagio triginta et sex carectatas feni de prato de Redhamme. 
1670 Blount Law Did., Gafol-lana, alias Gaful-land 
Cl erra censualis), land liable to Tribute or Tax ; rented 
Land, or Land letten for Rent, i... in Somner Treat. 
Gavelkind (1660) 33 Villani deTerring, qui vocantur ‘Gavel- 
manni. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind i. i. 3 The Tenant from 
whom these Services were due was called Gavelman. c 1300 
Battle Abbey Custumals (Camden) 6 Et debet claudere v 
virgatas hai$ qua vocantur ‘gavelmerkc. 900 in Thorpe 
Charters (1865) *45 Healfne acer ‘gauolmade. 1283 in 
Somner Treat.Gavelkind (1660)21 Consuetudo falcandi,qua 
vocatur Gavelmed. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gavel-mcd, 
the Duty or Woi]c of mowing grass, or cutting Meadow- 
Land^ requir'd by the Lord from his Customary Tenant. 
I ... in Somner 7 rra/.(raz'r/H/rrf(i 66 o) 19 De consuetudine 
metendi xl. acras & dimid. de ‘Gavel-rip in aulumno. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gavel-rep, the Duty of Reaping 
.at the Command of the Lord of the Manour. i.. . in Som- 
ner Treat. Gax'elkind (1660) 24 De ‘G.-vvelsester cujus- 
libet bracini braciati infra libertatem maneriorum, viz. unam 
lagenam & dimidtum cerevisiae. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Gavel-sester, a Measure of Rent-Ale, one of the Articles 
anciently charg’d on the Stewards and Bailiffs of Manours, 
belonging to the Church of Canterbury*. 1693 Phil. Trans. 
XVII, 691 He ends this Treatise with an Enumeration of 
the Quit-rents formerly p;ud out of the Weald, as *( 3 avel- 
swine, Scot-ale, Pannage. 900 in Thorpe Chaiders (1865) 
14s, iiii foffera aclofenas ‘cauolwyda. i... in Somner 
Treat. Gavelkind (1660) 23 Dc xviijr. iij»f. ob. de fine cari- 
andi Gavdwood de consuetudine. cj^oo Ibid. 24 Ar.abit 
unam acram. .& metet unam acram. .de ‘Gavelwerk. 

Gavel (gx’vel), sb.^ Obs. e.xc. dial, [a, ONF. 
^z*^/,masc.,^aw//<r,fem.(Tnod. ^inl.gavelygaviau), 
Y.javelle, guavella, gavilla, Pg. It. 

gavela, fem., med.L. masc., gavella, fem. 

The early OKr. sen^ both of the masc. and the fern. sb. is 
I heap ' generally ; mod. Fr. has javeau mud, etc, left by an 
inundation. The ctymologyof Rom.gat»r//<7, -aisobscure.j 

1 . A quantity of corn cut and ready to be made 
into a sheaf. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 180/1 Gavcl of ‘cornc, merges. 
*S 5 S W. Watrkman Fardle Facions App. 325 He that 
rcapeth his come . . let him leaue some of the gaudies vn- 
gathered: that the niedie male fmde, etc. x6xi Cotgr., 
yavelle, a gaudl or sheafe of corner a 1825 Forby Vac. E, 
Anglia, Gavel, Gavin, a sheaf of corn before it is tied up. 
1851 Thoreau (1894) 6t He used the word gavel 
to describe a parcel of stalks cast on the ground lo dry. 

2 . To lie on the gavel if on the gavel heap) : to 
lie unbound. 

The meaning ‘ground* piven in Johnson and later Diets. 
rests on a misunderstanding of quot. 1707, 

• C161X Chapman /Had xxi. 328 As fields that haue bene 
long time cloide With catching wether ; when their come 


lies on the gauill lieape ; Are with a constant North wnd 
dried. 1707 Mortimer Hush. <yj Let it [Rye] lie imon the 
ground or gavel {printed gravel], as they call it, after it is 
cut 8 or 10 days. 1797 A. \q\:vio Agric.Sujfolk 74 It [cole- 
seed] is reaped, and left on the gave) till fit lo thresh. 1799 
Ashby in Ann. Agtic. XXXII. 258 Wheat reaped and not 
bound lies on the gavel. 

Gavel (gse'vel), sb.^ Pseudo-arch. [f. the first 
element of Gavelkind.] A partition of land among 
the whole tribe or sept at the death of the holder, 
with reference to Celtic practice. 

1827 Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) III. xvili. 345 A gavel 
or partition was made on the death of every member of a 
family for three generations, after which none could l>e en- 
forced. x886 Fortn. Rev. Aug. 199 In the case of the death 
of the chief, .or even of any one of the clansmen, .the lands 
of all the sept were thrown into gavel and redivided. 

b. Comb. : gavel-act or gavel-law, a statute 
of Ireland (2 Anne) enforcing the principle of 
(English) gavelkind on Irish Catholics. 

[1795 Burke Tracts Popery Laws Wks. 1842 II. 431 The 
first operation of those acts . . was ...to lake aw.ay the nght 
of primogeniture ; and . . to substitute and establish a new 
species of statute gavelkind.] 1803 C. Butler Let, to Rom. 
Cath. Gentlem. 13 Your estates were subject to odious 
gavel laws. i8z8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IL 536 ITie gav^ 
act ; which enacted that the lands of persons of that per- 
suasion [Catholics] should descend to all the males, accord- 
ing to the custom of gavelkind. 1882 Lecky£«^. in 18MC. 
IV. 476 A repeal of the Gavel act, which breaks up the 
landed property of Catholics by an equal distribution among 
the children. 

Gavel (gfU'vel), jA** U.S. a. ‘A mason’s setting 
maul’ (Knight Diet. Mech.). b. A president’s 
mallet or hammer. 

i860 Worcester cites Shepard. xZ 66 Nation {tf.Y.) 23 
Aug. 153/1 Mr. Doolittle gave two or three raps with his 
gavel. 1895 Jewitt & Hope Corporation Plait U. 538 The 
J)fayor’s gavel or mallet is of ivory with fluted handle. 

2 . attrib. s vos gavel-stand. 

1892 sp. at Chicago in Times 22 June 5/3 Two needs., 
indispensable to bur success — namely, unity and harmony. 
Of the one this chair and gavel-stand are the representatives. 

tGa'vel, Obs. rare, [f Gavel a. 
trans. To rent (land), b. intr. To lend money 
on interest, c. passive. (See quot, 1S24.) 

.097 Cod. Dipl. (Kemble) III. 305 Ic geann Sarto twexm 
hida 5 e Eadric gafelaS. 1382 Wyclif Deni, xxviii. 44 He 
shal oker \x>.r. gauyl] to thee, and thow shall not oker to 
hym. 1824 Mander Derbysh. Miner's Gloss. s.v, Gavtbr, 
a duty must be first paid by every Miner before he cm 
enter his pit of Mine, and then his men are^said to be 
Gavelled ; which is the Peak language for Freeing, 

Gavel (gre'vel), v.^ Obs. exc. dial, [f, Gavll 
shi- : cf. Y.javeler.'] irons, (See quot. a 1825 ; the 
statement in quot. ifiii is perh. an error.) 

0x440 Promp. Parv, 189/1 Gavelyn come, or o|>er 
inanipulo, mergito. r6xi Cotck., laveler, to swathe,, or 
gauel corn ; to make it into sheaues, or gauells. 16. . 
m R, Bell Collect., When it fihe barley] is well sown See it 
is well mown Both raked and gavelled clean And a barn 10 
lay it in. a 1825 Fobby Voc, E. Anglia, Gavel^ 
collect mown corn into heaps in order to its being loaded. 
1856 J. Glyde Stigblk 364 'They are to be seen making nay, 
gavelling, dressing corn. 

Gavel (gse'vel), zi.s Pseudo-arch, [f 
sb.^ Cf. Disgavel.] tixzns. To divide or aistn* 
bute (land), according to the practice of gavelkind. 

1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vii. 206 They ‘gavelled ’ * 

of rapists and made them descendible to all the chiltKcn 
alike. 1884 Miss Hickson Jrel. zjth C. I- Introd. 32 In' 
poor and ignorant Irish, long accustomed to gavel ano 
rundale the land as their fathers had done. . 

fg, 1828 Moore Irish Melod. Pref. 195 So nrtfuHy 
the harmonist (if I may thus express it) gavelled the meiodj, 
distributing an equal portion of its sweetness to every part. 

Gavel, var. Gavel sby (sense 3). 

1827 J. Hodgson Nortkumbld. ii. I. 188 note, Each pr^ 
prietor’s portion [of the town-fields] being made up 0 
numerous gavels, ridge.s, and huts scattered and intermixeo 
in a very inconvenient way. 

Gavel, north, var. Gable. 

■ t Gavelage. Obs. rare. Also 5 eaffelng®’ 
Jf. Gavel jAA + -aoe : cf. OF. gabeflagc, gawp’ 
med.L. gablagiwn^ Rent, or other peiiodical 


ayment. . 11 .ff 

c 1450 A’wr/ref Misc. (i888) 63 Every Burgese s.nall ^ 

> y* Lord one tyme in >*** 5ere, a farme for bys y ’ 
le qwyche is called the gaffelage. 1697 Av.?*"' ' 

(Surtees) 126 The cryer crys thus • • 
hay I Pay your gavelage, ha J Between this and JUic - 
:is day, ( 5 r you’ll be fined, 1 say.. 'This is the ° 

‘ the proverb [Scarburg Warning] for this 
tvelage is a certain tribute that cveiy* house pRJ’S * , , 

: word illegible\ when he is pleased to call (of 
Ves not above one day warning, and may call lorii 
5 pleases. 

Q-avelerfe, obs. form of Gavelleb. 
i* Gavelet. Law. Obs. [f. Gavel , 

Fhe second clement is obscure ; perh- the w'oro 
me phrase in which OE. gafol occurred with la 
et, neglect.] • — 

A legal process against a tenant for 1 

; rent; chiefly relating to lands held in gavelK 

:...^n Somner Treat. Gaz>elkind (i66t^3r Ef 
landam consuctudinem, qua; vocatur «fo 

comilatu isto de terris & tcnementis de GavciMna , j ^ 
iditibus & servrtiis qum a retro fuerinl de ciwcn 1 
ures annos devenerunt exdem terrae in manu* coj 

Rr. It-itn Ad fflo Edw. H\ m Stat. hem 
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GAVELKIND. 

(i8io) 1. 222 {Sialutum Gaveleto in Lofidoti) Tunc ip« 
tenentes inplacitentur de Gaveleto. 2419 in Liber Albtts 
(Rolls) III- i8d De Gavellet. Item, en brief de Gaivelett 
les tenauntz averount troys somons et troys essones. 1607 
Cowell Inter^r., Gavelet is a speciall and auncient kinde of 
Cessauit vsed in Kent, where the custome^ of Gavill kind 
continueth: whereby the tenent shall forfeit his lands and 
tenements to the Lorde of whome he holdeth, if he withdraw 
from him his due rents and seruices. 1741 T, Robinson 
Gavelkind ii. vi, 253 Framed the Statute of Gavelet for 
Rents airear in London. Ibid. Custum. Kent 292 If his 
escheate be by Gavelate. 

GSiVelMlld (gas'velksind). Laiv, Forms : 3 
gavelikind, -kende, gaulikend, gavelkend, 
4-5 gavelkynde, 6-7 gavellkind, gavelkinde, 
6- gavelkind. [The I3thc. Iqxtq, gavel{i^kende 
(latinized •kendo) seems to point to an OE. *gafoI- 
X^cyndf sb. neut. (the e for being a mark of 
Kentish dialect), f. gafol Gavel + gecynd 
nature, species, Kind. 

When the meaning of the word came to be misunderstood 
(see 2), attempts were made to assign to it an etymology 
expressive of - the custom of equal division of a deceased 
person's land among his male children ; favourite explana- 
tions in the i6thc. were ‘give al kinde’ (Rastell 1557), and 
‘ give all kyn ' (Lambarde 1576) ; sometimes the word was 
written in pseudo-etymological fashion s^s gavealkin, £^ave~ 
all-kind. The application of the Kentish term to the 
Welsh and Irish system of succession led to the notion that 
the word was of Celtic origin : a Welsh derivation^ from 
gafael to take, and cenedl race, family, was propo.sed in the 
i6-i7th c.; an alleged Irish gabhdil-cine (from gnbkdil to 
take, taking, and cine tribe, sept) appears with the ren- 
dering ‘gavelkind’ in O’Reilly's Irish Dictionary.] 

1 . The name of a land-tenure existing chiefly in 
Kent. 

The name implies that it was originally a tenure by 
‘ gavel \ i. e. by the payment of rent or fixed services other 
than military ; this agrees with the identification of it with 
SocAGc (quot. 1253). After the Conquest, the Kentish 
form of socage was distinguished by certain customs else- 
where generally disused (cf. quot. 1702), Of these the most 
conspicuous was the custom by which a tenant's land at his 
death was divided equally among his sons: hence, even in 
early times, ‘gavelkind’ and ‘partible land’ are used as 
equivalent terms, 

120S Rotuli Chariariim i6o/r In gavelikmd. ^ 1241 in 
Somner Treat. Gavelkind (t66o) 179 Burga dicit quod 
prasdictum manerium est Gauelkinde et partibile, et prior 
dicit quod prsedictum manerium non est Gaulikend, neque 
partibile. x*S3 Close Roll 37 Hen. Ill in C. J. Ellon 
Tenures Kent (1867) 49 Terrs qu» lenentur in socagio vcl 

f avelikende. \x%z\Prero?aiiva RegismStat. Realnt{}.%x<d\ 

, 227 Et in Kancia in Gavelkynde . . ibidem omnes hsredes 
mascuUparticipantheereditatem*, similiter omnes femine; set 
famine non participant cum masculis. \\%%Aet zx Hen. 
c. 49 The Lordshippes. .[shalll in no wise be of the nature of 
Gavelkynde ne departed ne departable amonges heires males. 
*599 Nashb Lent. iGrosart) V. 221 When hee 

firmed and rubrickt the Kentishmens gauill kinde of the 
sonne to inherUe at fifteene. i^oa E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. 
Brit, 1. 1. iii. (1707) 19 The privileges of gavel-kind belonging 
to this Country (Kent] are threefold : i. The Heirs Male 
share all the Lands alike. 2. The Heir is at 15 at full Age 
to sell or alienate. 3. Tho’ the Father were convicted of 
Treason. .yet the Son enjoys his Inheritance. X703 Stat. 
Ireland 2 Anne c. 6 § 10 That all lands . . whereof any papist 
now is or hereafter shall be seized in fee-simple or fee-tail 
shall be of the nature of gavelkind [i.e. shall descend to all 
his sons equally]. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) 1. 1Q9 .All lands in Kent, unless specially exempted by 
an act of tne legislature, are held by the tenureof gavelkind; 
descending, in the event of the father dying intestate, not to 
the eldest son, but to all sons alike in equal portions ; and, 
if there be no sons, then they divide equally among the 
daughters. 

2 . From the i6thc., often used to denote the 
custom of dividing a deceased man’s property 
equally among his sons, whether as an incident of 
the Kentish tenure or otherwise. 

*53* Hial. on Lauts Eng. i. x. (1638) 21 There is a custome 
in Kent that is called Gavelkind, that all the brethren 
shall inherit together, as sisters at the Common Law. ^ 1577 
Harrison ii, ix, (1877) 1,202 which is 

all the male children equallie to ioherit, and continued to 
this dale in Kent. 1754-61 Hume Hht. Eng. I. App. i. 104 
In the Saxon times, land was divided equally among all the 
male children of the deceased, according to the custom of 
Gavelkind. 1874 Short Hist. v. § 4. 240 The law of 

gavel-kind, .divided the inheritance of the tenantry equally 
among their sons. 

Jig. 1627 Donne Serm. clvii. VI. 268 For God shall impart 
to us all a mysterious Gavel-kind, a mysterious Equality of 
fulness of Glory to us all. a 1639 T. Carew Poems Wks. 
(1824) 80 But if thou bind By citie custome, or by Gavell- 
kind, In equal sb.are-s thy love on all ihy race, a x66i 
Fuller Worthies i. (1662) 2 Every Coun^ hath a Child’s 
portion, as if God in some sort observed Gavel-kind, in the 
distribution of his fauours, 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. 
III. v. § 7. 230 Their parental love forbids all preference, and 
an impartial law of gavelkind shares their page among all 
the offspring of their brain. x86q Lowxll Cona. in 
Eorcigners Pr, Wks. 1890 III. 223 All that is worth having 
in them is the common property of the soul,— an estate in 
gavelkind for all the sons of Adam. 1894 N. 4* <?. 24 Feb. 
146/2 It would be hard to find another family in whom a 
literary taste has descended in gavelkind to such a degree. 
3. irons/, a. A Welsh custom of dividing pro* 
perty, similar to the Kentish practice. 

The Statutum WalliXy 12 Edw, I c. 13 recounts that the 
WeUh custom of inheritance differs from the English, ‘eo 
quod heredilas partibiliscst inter heredes masculos’; the 
statute sanctions this custom, but provides that bastard sons 
shallnolongerbe entitled to share with those bom in wedlock. 

* 54 z -3 -Act 34 ff 35 Hen. VI 11 ^ c. 36 That all manoures, 
landes. .and other hereditamentes. .inany of the saidShjTreS 


of Wales . . be . . bolden as English Tenure, .and not .to be 
partable among heyres males after the cu.stome of Gavel- 
kinde as heretofore in divers parties of Walts hath been 
used. 1584 PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 21 The diuision of the 
fathers inheritance amongst all the Sonnes, commonlie 
called Gauel kinde. Gau» is a Brytishe tearme, signifieng 
a hold. i6i2 Davies Why Ireland^ etc. 130 King Henrie 
the eight ,. among other Welsh Customes, abolished that 
of Gauel-kinde : whereby the Heyres-Females were vtlerlie 
excluded, and the Bastards did inherit, as well as the Legiti- 
mate, which is the very Irish Gauelkinde. 1638 Sxr T. 
Herbert Trav. w The Annalls of those times .. tell us 
That so soone as Owen . . was dead ; the custome of Gavel- 
kind., became a Subject of implacable hate amongst his 
sonnes.’ ' 1863 Cambrian Jt-nl. 155 His family may have 
fallen by the usual custom of gavel-kind from its former 
respectability, 

b. Irish gavelkind ‘. a system of tribal succes- 
sion, by which land, on the decease of its occupant, 
was thrown into the comnaon stock, and the whole 
area redivided among the members of the sept. 

16x2 Davies Why Ireland^ etc. 166 By the Irish Custome 
of Gauellkinde the tnferiour Tennanties were partible 
amongst all the Males of the Sept, both Bastards and 
Legittimate. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviii. 
344 They held their estates by a very different and an ex- 
traordinary tenure, that of Irish gavel-kind. »B68 Rogers 
Pol. Econ. xlii. (1876) 176 Tamstry and Irish gavelkind, as 
the system of electing the worthiest to the headship of the 
clan and re-dlvidtng the estate among all the males of the 
sept on certain occasions were called, were, .formerly recog- 
nised by the English law. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vii. 185 
The peculiar Irish custom called Gavelkind. 

4 . atirib. 

XS7076 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 491 In this In- 
quisition some lands are denoted to be of Gavelkinde 
nature, which neverthelesse doe yeelde none other but 
money alone. aiSiy Hieron IVks. II. 10 We shall find 
poperie , . to admit . .as it were a gauel-kind custome, and to 
allow sharers with God in the things wherein He will 
endure no partners. 1624 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (iGsg) 1. 150 
An Act for altering of Gavel-kind-Lands. a 1626 Bacon Max. 
* Uses Com. Law (1636) 40 The custome of Kent Is, that 
Gavelkind land is not forfeitable nor escheatable for felony. 
1701 C, WoLLEY yml. N. York (x86o) 57 Henry., who 
abolished and repealed the Gavelkind custom, whereby the 
Lands of the Father were equally divided among all the 
Sons. 1766 Blackstone Comtn. ii. vi. 85 The gavelkind 
tenures holden of the fee of Canterbury. 1817 W. Selwvn 
Lavj Nisi Prttts (cd. 4) II. 7x7 Declaration was for a 
moiety of land of gavelkind tenure, in Kent. 

Hence Gavelkinder, one who holds lands in 
gavelkind, rare^^, 

xS70-d Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 491 The very 
Customall of Gavelkinde it selfe useth never a woord of 
Socage tenure, but of Gavelkynders. 

Gaveller (gje‘veb.i). Forms : 3-4 gaveler, 
gouler, 4 gavelere, 5 govelere, gowlare, S-9 
gaveller. [f. Gavel sb.^ -h -erI.] 

1 1 . A usurer. Obs. 

€ 1200 Vices <5* Virtues (t888) 77 Fulljewiss hie bieS idemd 
for gouIeres,and alswulch lean me sculen Sarof habben alse 
gaueleres, 3at is, helle pine. CX27S XI Pains Hell 130 in 
O. E. Misc. 150 Such is heore pyne her Vor heo weren gaue- 
lers her. n 1300 £■, E. Psalter cx\\\. xi [cix. 10] (Horstm.) 
Ransake mote gaueler \\^.fenerator\ his aghte. 1340 Ayenh. 
35 pise bye|? gaueleres kueade and uoule. CZ440 Jacob's 
Well (E. E. T. S.) 124 A gouclere doth ajens pe old lawe. 
c 1440 Promp. Pari’. 206 Go^vlare^ or vserere, usurarius. 

2 . Mijting. In the Forest of Dean : An officer of 
the Crown who grants ' gales ’ to the miners, 

^1692 Parsons in Nicholls Forest Dean (1858) 56 The 
head Gaviler oC.the Forest. 1702 Lend. Caz. No. 3810/5 
We Your Majesties Gaveller, and Miners of the Forest of 
in the County of C/pf«Zcr. 1824 Mander Derbysh. 
Miner's Gloss.^ Gavelor or Gaverler or Gajler .. an officer 
among the Miners, in the Forest of Dean. 1884 Law Times 
31 May 78/2 A freeminer made an application to the gaveller 
for a grant to him of one of the two gales, on the ground 
that RI. bad forfeited them ., by non-working. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 26 June 3/2 A * gaveller * has been appealed to.. He 
is an officer whose functions arise out of the Royal forest. 

3 . Hist. One who pays ‘ gavel ’ for land rented. 

1862 E, W. Robertson Scotl.^ etc. II. 270 Except in the 

case of the Gavellers of East Kent, military tenure seems 
to have prevailed with hardly any exception. 1872 — Hist. 
Ess. Introd. 54 He made them.. Gavellers. 

t Ga’velling, vbl. sb. Obs, rare. [f. Gavel v.^ 
-h-iNGi.] Usury, 

c 1250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Mtsc. 31 Si lepre belokned 
ho Crete sennen bet biedh diadliche, ase so is lecherie, 
spii^reche, gauelinge. 1340 Ayenb. 34 Of he rote of auarice 
guo)? out manye stnale roten . .^t byep wel greate dyadliche 
zennes..kc uerste is gauelinge. 

Gaveloclk (gae*vel^). Obs, exc. Hisi. and dial. 
Forms: i gafeluc, gaveluc, 2-4 gaveloc, 4-6 
gavelok (gaw-), 5 gavilok, gavylok, 6 gaiflok, 
6-7 gavelocke, 9 gav*loc(k), gowelock, dial 
geavelock (-lick), 4, 7- gavelock. [OE. gafeluc 
str. masc. has the form of a regular dim. of gafely 
geafel fork (see Gable jA); the senses, however, 
are somewhat difficult to account for on this view 
of the etymology: evidence is lacking for the 
supposition that the word originally meant a 
forked or barbed arrow (cf. Fork. sb. 9) and a 
forked crowbar. . 

Words of closely similar form and meaning are ON. 
gaflak. gaflok neut. -javelin (perhi adopted from Eng.\ 
Welsh gajlach (said to mean * bearded arrow Irish gahhla 
lance, ONF. gavelot (12th c.), gaverlot, gavreloty garlot 
(=Central F.javelot, It. giave/oito) jawlm, whence MDu. 
gavelot, gaverlooty hlHG, gabiUt \ sec also Gaff rA* The 


relation between the words is uncertain. Thurneysen, 
followed by most recent etymologists, regards the Romanic 
word as of Celtic origin ; the OE. word may possibly be 
adopted from the OF. (though recorded earlier) or from its 
source.] 

1 . A Spear for throwing ; a dart, javelin. 

, c tooo .-Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 143/6 Hasiilia, 
gafelucas. cioso in N.npier O. E. Glosses 1 . 4238 Cata- 
puttns, gauelucas. 1183 Jocelin de Brakelonda (Camden) 
35 Baculum meum cxcussi ad modum tcH quod vocatur 
gax’eloc. a ittg Matth. Paris an, 1256 (Rolls) V. 550 
Frisones igitur ., ipsum Willelmum cum jacuHs, quae vul- 
gariter gavelocos appellant, quorum maxime noticiam 
habent et usum .. hostililer insequebantur. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter liv. az [Iv. 21] (Horstm.) Nesched als oyle his saghs 
bene, And j^ai ere gauelokes [L.jncula] ham biiwene. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 297 J>e ^Yaleis partie had vmbilaid 
pe brigge. With gauelokes and dartes suilk ore was non 
sene, c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1426 Thai hurtc him foule and 
slough his hors With gauylokes and wyth dartis. c 1450 
Merlin 300 , 1 saugh hem launche at hym knyves and gave- 
lokkes and dartes. a i 6 $o Merlin 2138 in Furoiv. Percy 
Folio I. 4B9 [He] bare a gauelocke in his hand. 1817 J. F. 
Pennic Royal Minstr, v. 390 Two hundred spearmen, bear- 
ing each His gav'loc crown'd with a stern warrior's head. 

2. An artificial' spur for a fighting cock. Obs. 

(Cf. Gablook I, Gaff 3 a, Gaffles, Gafflet.) 

x6p8 Fryer Acc. E. India 4* -F. 175 Cocks as big as 
Turkies ; which they Arm with Razors tied flat under the 
Claws, and faulched Two Inches, instead of (5ave!ocks. 

3. -An iron crowbar or lever. (Cf Gablook 2.) 

1497 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) 1* 349 Item, giffin for 
xiij stane of irne, to mak grath to Mens new cradill, and 
gavilokkis to ga with hir. 1558 Lane. Wills III. 80, viij. 
mylne pycke ij axes one gavelocke of iron, c 1632 in 
Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) I. yionote. One iron gavelock, 
and one^svvea tree with two rolles for taking and laying 
down lairstones. x68x H. More Exp. Dan. i. 6 'Ihou 
sawest moreover a Stone cut out without hands, no man 
with Axe or Gavelock dissevering it. 1804 R. Anderson 
Cumherld. Ball, Jeff^ ^ Job ii, Nin leyke thee cud fling 
the geavelick. 1839 UBeD/cA -4 r/r 758 The greater part of 
the matters contained in the [lead] furnace is drawn over 
on the work-stone, by means of a large rake called a 
gowelock. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Geavelock, a 
large iron crowbar for raising stone. 1880 Antiquary Apr. 
287 On trying the ground on the north side of the fence 
with a gavelock, they came on the cover of a cist. 

+ Ga'Velot. Obs. rare. [a. OF. gavelot, F. 
javelot see prec.] A javelin or casting-spear. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 596/23 Missile, a shafte and a 
sheiel and a gauelot. ,*674 Blount Glossogr.t.^^. 4) [Wrongly 
explained as ‘a warlike Engine to shoot stones or darts ; a 
great sling ’. So 1726 in Kersey). 

Ga’verick. hcali^Comwalt). TheRedGurnard. 

1846 Couch in Zoologist IV. 1402. (In recent Diets.) 
Gavial (ge^'vial). Zool. Also in more correct 
forms, gar(rli)ial, gharrial, ghtiryal. [a. F. 
gavial (recorded 1789) corruptly ad. Hindustani 


^^S^gbariydl^ A saurian inhabiting the Ganges, 
distinguished by its elongated muzzle fiom the 
ATneric.nn alligator and the African crocodile. 

1825 Hamilton Handbk., Gavial. 1^0 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. I. 243 The Gangetic crocodile, or Gavial (in correct 
orthography, Garial) is confined to the fresh w.Tter. 1835 
Burnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) I. 115 The large alligator is 
unknown here; but the long-nosed animal called ‘ghur^’al' 
abounds. 1850 H. Miller Footpr, Czrat. xv. (1874) 284 
There are fierce contests in their uati%'e jungles, on the 
banks of the Ganges, between the gavial and the tiger. 
1854 Owen Skel. «5' Teeth in Circ. Sc., Org. Nat. I. 98/t 
The Gangetic crocodile, called ‘garrhial ' by the Hindoos. 
1864 — Lect. Power of God 40 Gharrials are confined to 
India : alligators are limited to America. 

Hence Ga'vialid, a crocodile belonging to the 
same family as the gavial. 

J889 in Century Diet. 

Gavotte (gavp*t). Also 7~8gavote, 8-9 gavot(t. 
[a. F. gavotte (in Cotgr. gavote), ad. mod. Pr. 
gavoto, dance of the Gavots, a name given in Pio- 
vence to the natives of the Alps.] a. A kind of 
dance, resembling the minuet, but requiring a more 
lively movement, b. The music used to accompany 
this dance; a piece of music in common time, 
moderately quick, and , consisting of two parts, 
each of which is repeated ; frequently forming one 
of the movements of the Suite. 

1696 iV. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 284 The Greek Dances 
are. .a sort of Country Dance . . ,ind . . a kind of Gavote or 
Branie, in which the Men and Women are mingl’d. 1727 
Pope, etc. Martin. Scriblems xii. (1741) 46 With the several 
modifications of this tune-playing quality in playing of 
Preludes, Sarabands, Jigs, and Gavotts. 1776 Sir J. Ha«- 
KiNS Hist. Mus. IV. m. i. 389 i'be Gavot .. is hardly to 
be traced further backwards than .. about the year 1670. 
1876 OuiDA Wittier City iIL 65, I am certain he went to 
sleep one night after a gavotte with Montespan, and has just 
awakened. 1879 Grove's Diet. Music I. 586/1 l*he gavotte 
should always begin on the third beat of the^bar, each pait 
finishing, therefore, with a half-bar. . t. 

attrib. 1774 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I- A’l* It-muM 
not be imagined that in our simple airs of the gavot ana 
minuet kind we have no musical rhythm. 

Hence Gavo*tte v., to dance a gavotte, rare^ , 
1^8^^ H. Busk VeitriaH in. fe In rusty sown govotnug r.I 

''Caw (gp), sb^ Sc. [Of nneertain origin : peril, 
identical with gaw Sc. form of Gall sb. ; bat the 
sense is not easy to account for on this supposi- 
tion.] (See quots. 1793 1812.) Also attno. 
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in gaW‘Cut (whence ’Cutiiug)i -fur {=furrow)i 
see qnots. 

X793 Sir J. Sinclair Stat. Acc, Scott. IX. 352 note., Gaw is 
that slit or opening made by a plough or spade in the side of 
a pond, loch, or stagnated water, by which it is drained off. 
i^S R. Somerville Agr, Surv. E. Loth, 172 As soon as a 
field is sown and harrowed, the gaw-furs, as they are pro- 
vincially called, are neatly and perfectly cleaned with the 
spade and shovel. 181* J. Wilson Agric, Ren/rewsk. 130 
Open drains, called sloped gaws. H. Stephens Bk. of 
Fann I. § 779 In every variety of soil ploughed, .for winter, 
care shoula be taken to have plenty of channels or gaws or 
grips, as they are usually termed, so as the surface water 
may find them at every point by which to escape . . 5'he 
precaution of gaw-cutting should never be neglected, 

§ 854 The gaw-cuts, small channels cut with the spade, are 
carefully made through every natural hollow of the ground. 
x8^ She ffield Gloss,, Gato cut. 

Gaw (g9)j rare—^. ? Short for Gewgaw. 
1822 T. 'Mircazti. Aris/oAh.t Jyasps ii. ii, Like this, wth 
his hair Curling tier above tier, With his gauds and his 
gaws Do despite to the laws. 

t Gaw, V. 06 s. Forms : 3 gawen, gowen, 5 
gou, 6 gawe. [cf. ON. gd to heed.] intr. To 
gape, stare ; to look intently. 

c 1200 Ormin 12233 And doj? itt {sc. hoarded money] te nan 
oJ>err god Butan ]>att tatt tu gowesst paeronne l^a \)vi gast 
tserto. c 1300 Seyn Julian. 125 Ne make bou namo men 
gawen on me ! c 1420 Anturs of Arth. x. (Irel. MS.) The 
bryddus in the boes, That of {other texts on] the gost gous 
{Thornton MS. gewes, riming with bewes, clewes; Douce 
MS. glowes] Thay scryken. X566 Drant Horaces Sat. i, i, 
Aj b, Who gapes, who gawes, who pores, who pries, who 
proggs his mate but he ? X808-25 Jamieson s.v., To gawe, 
to go about staring in a stupid manner. Teviotd, 

Gaw, Sc. var. Gall s6.'^, s6.^, 

Gawbardyne, -berdyiie, obs. fF. Gaberdine. 
tGaw'berd. 06 s. Also -berfc, -barte. [Of 
obscure origin ; the first element is perh. = OE. 
gea/^~ gallows, as in Gallow(q-balk. The irord 
seems to have been confused inextricably with 
CoBBARD.] (See quot. i84;?-78.) 

X483 Cath. Angl. 151/2 A Gawbert, jpepurgium. 1520 
Lane. Wills II, 10 All my iron broches gawbarte. xggi 
Garrard Art Warre 14 Or that for rost meat he makes a 
spit, wodden Gawberds [etc.]. 1847-58 Halliwell, Gau- 
berts, iron racks for chimneys. 

Gawcie, -oy, vars, Gawsy a. 

Gawd. Gawd- : see Gaud, Gaud-. 

Gaweloi:, ohs. form of Gaveiock, 

Gawf (g 90 » Sc. Forms : 6 gawf(e, gaufe, 
7 gaff, [Onomatopoeic.] A loud noisy laugh; 
only in phrase fo give a gawf. Also gavf ipf') 
laughter, 

x^oo-20 Dunbar Poetns Ixxv. 22 ‘Tehe‘, quod scho, and 
gatf ane gaufe {v.r. gawf]. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
1848 n. 67 Sche gaif ane gawfe of lauchter, and said, * Now 
will I go Ibid. 404 Sche first smyleit, and efier gaif ane 
^wf lauchter. 1678 Sinclair Satan's Invis. World ZZ The 
Devil gave a great gaff of laughter. 

Gawf (ggOi Sc. Also ea£f, gauf. [Con- 
nected with prec.] iiitr. To langh noisily. 

17x9 Ramsay Ep. to Hamilton iii. 77 Gaffin they wi’ sides 
sae sair [etc.]. 1721 — Elegy on Paiie Birnie 2 The famous 
fidler of Kinghorn, Who gart the lieges gawfFand girn ay. 
Gawge, Gawg- : see Gauge, Gaug*. 

Gawin, Sc. f. Gain jA* 06s. 
t Gawdsb, a. Obs. [? Gaw v. + -ish. In all 
the examples, conceivably a mispriut for gawrish^ 
garish ; but the occurrence of Gaw v. in Drant 
confirms the reading in the first quot.] Staring, 
gaping ; showy, gaudy. 

1567 Drant Horace's Ep. 11. i. G vj, A gawishe sort gredie 
to ^se Not gredie to be tawght. 1567 J. Sanford tr. 
Epictetus II a, What is our life? a gawish game, a sweete 
delighting play. 1589 L. Wright Displ. Dntie 41 Your 
attyre. .not gawish. but godly: as beseeraeth Christianitie. 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 74 The minde is 
set vpon fashions, fangles, and gawish cloathcs, now one, 
and then another. 1616 T. Adams Diseases o/Soul xvii. 65 
A gawish Traueller that came to Sparta, who standing in the 
presence of Lacon a long time vpon one leg, that he might be 
obserued & admired, crj’ed at the last, ’ O Lacon, thou ’ [etc.]. 

Gawk (gpk), sb. [perh. f. next ; but* see Gawk 
v.l An awkward person ; a fool ; a simpleton. 

Johnson, followed by later lexicographers, confounds this 
with Gowk, cuckoo, simpleton. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. I. 299 They [his sons] 
proved ‘ such gawks ’ that they were unable to learn. 1850 
hlRS. Carlyle Lett. (1883I IF. 114 That barenecked booing 
gawk Stewart. i8w Hall Caine Manxman 10 The girl 
was by common judgment and report a gawk. 

Gawk (ggk), a. Also eauk. [Of difficult 
etymology ; app. a contraction of a disyllabic word 
which appears in many north-Eng. dialects as 
gattlick-, gallcc; gaulish- {hand, handed') : see 
Ray Id. C. hVords 1674-01 (E. D. S.), Thoresby 
Let. to Ray 1 703 [E. D. S.), and the ^Vhitby and 
Mid-Yorks, glossaries. 

The natural assunmtion that the word represents an adop. 
tioti of a prehistoric form of F. gauche has grave difficulties : 
it is not certain that the etymon of the Fr. word had an I at 
all (see Hatz.-D.arm., where It is assumed that the word has 
lost a nasal) , and even on the common view that gauche 
represents an OLow Frankish *walht, it would be expected 
that an Eng. adoption old enough to retain the / would 
have w as the initial.] 

I.cft. Also in Comb., as gawkfianded. 

X703 Thoresby to (E.D.S.) Gawk hand, Gallock 


hand, [the] left hand. x8ss Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Gauk'handed, left-handed. 1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloss., 
Gawkduind, the left hand. 

Gawk (ggk)* ^•S- Also gauk. [perh. 

f. the sb. ; possibly, on the other hand, an iterative 
f. Gaw V. (with suffix as in taDh, wal-k, lur-k)^ in 
which case it may be the source of the sb.] intr. 
To stare or gape stupidly. 

X785 M. Cutler in Li^, Jmls. 4 Corr. (188S) II. 227 We 
do little else than sit in the chimney-corner, repeating 
over the same dull stories, or gawking at one another with 
sorry grimace. x86a Mrs. %TQOiiK«D Aiorgesons xiii. (1889) 
6B The whole table stared as we seated ourselves . . ‘ How 
they gawk at you whispered Temperance, a x866 Keble 
in Sir j. Coleridge Mem. K. (1869) iix Making one ashamed 
of going gawking as one is wont to do about the world. 
iB&^Lo/tsdaleGloss.,Gauk, to stare vacantly. 2883 Harped s 
Mag. Sept. 528/r I‘d like t* know what you’d say if 'I went 
down thar and gawked around like you do up yere. 1890 
GtoucesUrsh. Gloss., Gawk, to loiter and gape about. 

Hence Gawking //f- a. 

1892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker (ed. 2) 237 Un- 
nlindful of the gawking creatures that struggled and died 
among their feet. 

Gawkisk Cgp'hiJ), a. [f. Gawk sb. -f -ish.] 
Like a ‘ gawk awkward, clownish. 

X876 White Cross ^.Dove 0/ Pearls xJviii. 31s Some of 
the young women in these parts were quaint, gawklsh, and 
from very shyness, awkward. 

Gawky (g§*kO> [f. Gawk sb. (? or v.") 

+ -y1.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Awkward and stupid ; ungainly. 
1759 J. Townley High Life below Stairs i. i, Under the 

Form of a gawky Country Boy I will be an Eye-witness of 
my Servants Behaviour. 17W Borns Ep. to M'Adatn ii, 
Now deil-ma*care about their jaw, The senseless, gawky 
million. 1806^ J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 
XI, Sigh 15 A stupid gawky boy of about 14. x86o Thack- 
eray Lovel ii, I should like_^ to know who that great tall 
gawky . . girl in the passage is. 1862 Miss Braddon Lady 
Audley iii. Her cousin looked round in gawky embarrass- 
ment. 

2. transf. of things. 

tSix Galt Ayrsh. Legatees x. 288 As for the town of 
Brighton, it ’s what I would call a gawky piece of London. 
1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 133 Never heard I in 
my life such an infernal noise as our great gawky ship 
made. 2843 Ld. Shaftesb. in Life xi.(x887) 263 The little 
church, .choked with high gawky boxes that they call pews. 

B. s 6 . An awkward, foolish person ; a lout, 
a simpleton. 

1724 Ramsay Tead. Misc. (2733) II. 263 What signifies 
how pawky, Or gentle-born ye be,— bot youth In love your 
but a gawky. ^2762 Lond. Ckron. XI. 263/2 Some wear 
their hats .. pointed Into the air; those are the Gawkies. 
<22764 Lloyd Font. Ep. to Friend 55 The great gawky 
Admiration, Parent of stupid Imitation. 2777 Sheridan 
Sch. Scand. 11. li. She is. .an awkward gawky. 2863 Mrs. 
C. Clarke Shaks. Char. ii. 58 Audrey is the most perfect 
specimen of a wondering she-gawky. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. vr. xlviii, Nothing makes a woman more of a gawky 
than showing tempers in public. 

Hence Qa*wkihood, the condition, state, or 
period of being a ‘gawky*; Qa’wldness, the 
quality of being gawky. 

287a F, W. Robinson Bri^e cf Glass ll. 11. xxii. 285 It 
was like the Fanny Redbridge whom be had teased and 
jested with in her girlhood and gawkyhood. ^ 2873 Miss 
Broughton Nancy III. ii. 32 The crude gawkiness of the 
raw girl he faasdrifted intojnaiT3dng. 1889 Barrie Window 
in Thrums xiv. 127 The minister’s wife smiling good- 
humouredly at country gawkiness. 

tGawl, V. 06 s. rare—K [? echoic; cf. Gowl.] 
trans. ? To bawl ottt, 

1592 Greene Disput. 25 He., could gawll out many 
quaint and ribadrous ligges and songs. 

Gawl, obs. form of Gall sb. and v, 

Gawlin (ggdin). Sc, ? Obs. [Of obscure origin ; 
Jamieson suggests ON. gagl goose.] (See quot.) 

2703 M. Martin West. /si. 71 The GawHn is a Fowl less 
than a Duck ; it is reckon’d a true Prognosticator of fair 
weather, for when it sings, fair, .weather always follows. 
Gawlxng, var. Gaultn. 

Gawm, Gawiii(b)les3 : see Gaum, -less. 
Gawn (gfn). Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 gawne. 
See also Goan, [contraction for Gallon.] 

1 , A gallon. 

2565 in T. Sharp Diss. Cov, Riysi. (1825) 50 It’ payd for 
iij gawnesof ale in the pagiand. 2609 C. Butler /'r/w. Alon. 
iii. (2623) E iv, The abating of one inch in each dimension, 
abatelh a gawne m the content. 1692 Wood Ath.-Oxon, 

II. 379 His fare was course, his drink of a penny a gawn 
or gallon. 2886 Chesh. Gloss., Gawn, a gallon. 

2 . (See quots.) 

x68S R. Holme Armoury m, 320/2 A Gawn'.. is a Vessel 
made after the form of a Piggen, but it hath a long h.Tndle or 
neck thereby to reach to the bottom of deep Brewing Vessels 
to fetch out the Liquor. 2842 Hartshorns Salop. Antig. 
Gloss., Gawn, a small bucket chiefly^ used in brewing. 
2881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Gawn, a milking lade ; any \'es- 
sel for lading out a liquid. 2890 Sale.Catal. Suffield 
House near Derby,Two milk gawns. 2B94 A*. E. Wore. 
Gloss., Gawn, a tub holding about a gallon, and usually 
having an handle projecting upwards on one side. 

Gawncel(y, var. Gaksel. Obs. 

Gawne, var. Gain v,* Obs. 
t Gawne, v. Obs.—^ App« ^ spelling of 
gone Gane V. 

*563 B. Gooce Eglogs. etc. (Arb.) 84, I take not I as 
some do take, To gape and gawne for Honours bye. 


Gawney (gp'ni)- or coUoq. See also 
Gonev, [? Connected with Gane {gone, gawn) v.] 
A simpleton. 

2842 Akerman Wil/sh. Gloss., Gawney, a simpleton. 
— Wiltsh. Tix/w 83 Leave m* ’lone y’ great gawney ! x88o 
Jefferies Gr. Feme F. 257 A hand-barrow, then— you 
gawnies 1 

Gawp : see Gaup. 

Gawpy ; see Gaupy s.v. Gaupus. 

Gawre;n, var. Gauke. 

Gawse, var. Gauze. 

Gawsy (gp'si), a. Sc. and north, dial. Foms ; 
8 gawcie, 8-9 gaucie, -cy, 9 gausie, -sy, gawey, 
•sey, -sie, 8- gawsy. [Of unknown origin.] Of 
persons : Well-dressed and jolly-looking. Of 
things : Large and handsome. 

2720 Ramsay Edinb.’s Salui. to Ld. Carnarvon iii, But 
since I have been fortune’s sport, I look nae hauf sae 
gawsy. <12774 Fercusson (1814) II. 44 Pacing wi' 

a gaw.sy air In gude Braid Claith. 2785 Burns Holy Fair 
xxiv, In comes a gaucie, gash Guidwife. 1786 — Tvxi 
Dogs 35 His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, Hung owre 
his hurdles wi’ a swirl, a x8io Tannahill Poems, Rah 
Roryson's Bonnet (1846) 116 A braw gawcier bonnet there 
never was seen. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvl, Gawsie and 
grand he lookit, like ony queen in the land. ^ Ibid, xxyiii, 
Whilk is a dribble in comparison of our gawsie Scots pint. 
2830 Galt Laxvrie T. i. ii. (1849) 4 A decent, gausy, con* 
versible carlin, i 2 EE Glasgow Even. 9 Aug. 2/5 Not 

so long ago it was quite orthodox to have a^ big gaucie 
midden in front of or near the house doors in Glasgow. 
2894 Crockett Raiders 393 He cam’ steppin’ sae gawsy 
across the dry stanes at Sandy’s Ford. 

Gay (g^ 0 > adv., and sb. Forms ; 4-fi gai(0, 
4-7 gaye, (9 Sc. gaie), 4- gay. [a. F. (re- 
corded from 1 2th c.) = Pr. gai, gtiai ^jai), OSp. 

g°-yo, Pg. gaio, It. gajo. 

The ulterior etymology is disputed ; the view of Diez, 
that the word is a. OHG. ^<5^/ swift, headlong (mod.Ger. 
jdhe), is now generally abandoned. An etymon more satis- 
factory both with regard to sense and phonology' is OHG. 
wdhi pretty (MHG. wUhe, mod. dial, wseh)’, but some 
scholars doubt whether the Rom. forms can represent 
a Ger. word with medial h. The sense ‘slack, not closely 
fitting which exists in all the Rom. langs. (though not 
recorded very early in any of them) may possibly be of ety- 
mological significance.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of persons, their attributes ^ and 
actions; Full of or disposed to joy and mirth; 
manifesting or characterized by joyous mirth; 
light-hearted, exuberantly cheerful, sportive, merry. 

a 2310 in Wright Lyric P. xvi, 52 Heo is .. Graciouse, 
stout, ant Gay, Gentil, jolyf so the jay. c 23B6 Chawzr 
Miller's T. 153 This Absolon, that lollf tvas and py» 
Gooth with a sencer on the haliday, C2440 York.MysU 
xxix. 291 Boy, be not agaste if we seme gay®* ,*?*4 
Barclay Cyt. fy Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Iii» Jiafeing 
the tapster come gay and feate. 2706 Stanhofe Paraphr. , 

III. 367 That gay insulting Man was particularly careful 
to distinguish himself from his poor dejected Compmom 
2784 CowFER Task I. 493 Whom call we gay? Tn® ‘arte 
is gay. 2795-2814 WoROSW. Bxcurs. ill. 507 
Of gay companions. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms 1. 50 
'Smiles wander o’er thy placid face As if thy dreams were 
gay, i8a3 Lytton Last Bar. i. i, Ed^vard was the band* 
somest, tne gayest, and the bravest prince in Christendom. 
2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 431 He made an cilort to 
converse with them in his usual gay style. 1880 Oyfot 

II. 123, 1.knew he was gay and careless. . 

transf. 2730-46 Thomson Autumn 705 Quick As is tne 
wit it gives, the gay champagne. 

absol. 2712 Pope Ep, to Miss Blount 16 And the gay 
mourn’d, who never mourn’d before. 2789 W. Buc»a. 
Dom. Med. {1790) 89 That greatest of human blessings 
[sleep], .visits the happy, the cheerful, and the gay. 

Craig Led. Drawing viii. 440 To the youthful and ga>» 

I would recommend these studies most particularly. 

b. Of a horse: Lively, prancing. [So in IT.J 
rarc~-K 

x8z6 Disraeli Yiv. Grey vi. ii, As spruce a cavalier as 
ever pricked gay steed on the pliant grass. ^ ^ . 

C. With implied sense of depreciation : Airy, 
off-hand. 

5779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 21 
him a gay offer of five pounds. Ibid. 99 Gay indiilcrencc. 

* 1 “ d. In poetry : Applied to women, as a con- 
ventional epithet of praise. Obs. (Cf. Fbee a. 3 ;) 

C2350 Will. Paleme 8i6 Whan h® S®d®s • "'*^* *”* 
to he gardin come, Faire fioures jjci founde . of felc m 
hewes. e 2386 Chaucer Milled s T. 583 Some 
Hath broght yow thus vpon the viritoot. *5?? 

Pass. Pilgr. 225 The learned man hath got the lao> 
a 1802 Prince Robert in Child Ballads iv. 284 Prince NO 
has wedded a gay ladye, He has wedded her wHh 
e. The gay science : a rendering of^f saberf 
Provengal name for the art of poetry'. . , 

2813 W, Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXX. 455 So ^ 
an heroic or tragic cast had their effusions thot- tMy te 
poetry the science. 2855 MilmanZ/*/- Chr. IV. 3*3 
forbidding himself those amorous indulgences * 

the reward of chiv-alrous valour, and of the ‘ gay scic * 

2 . Addicted to social pleasures and dissi^ti 
Often euphemislical/y: Of loose or immoral 1 j c. 

2637 Shirley Lady of Pleasure v, Kib, *° 2 *.tnriri- 

be angry, Madam. Ce/.Norrude, though gay men hav U 

ledge. 2700 T. Brown tr. Fresnfs Amuseyn. per. , 

130 Every Dunce of a Quack, is call’d a I^bystcian* . ^ ^ 
Gay thing, a Chevalier. 2703 Rowe FairPentt. 'V’ 
that Haughty, Gallant, Gay Lothario? *754/1*^'^ nnet 
No. 224 f 7 The old gentleman, whose character 1 
better express than in the fashion.abIe phrase which ” 
contrived to palliate false principles and dissolute m 
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had been a gay man, and was well acquainted with the town. 
X7pi Burke to Member Nat. Assembly V7\:.5.'W\. The 

brilliant part of men of wit and pleasure, of gay, young, mili- 
tary sparks. *798 Ferriar lllvsir. Sterne li. 40 The dis- 
solute conduct of the gay circles in France is not of modem 
date, Malkin Gil Bl. vii. i. Ill, 10, I. .posted myself 

on the high road, where the gay deceiver was sure to be 
intercepted. x8^ H, Rogers Ess. I. v. 214 For some years 
be lived a cheerful, and even gay, though never a dissipated 
life, in Paris. X849 Macaulay Hist. En^.yi. II. 103 The 
place was merely a gay suburb of the capital. x8st May- 
HEW Lend. Laoonr I. 382 The principal of the firm was 
what is termed ‘ gay He was particularly fond of attend- 
ing public entertainments. He sported a little as well, and 
delighted in horse-racing. xSgi E. Peacock N. Brendon 
I, 502 This elder Narcissa had led a gay and wild life 
while beauty lasted. 1897 J* Hutchinson Archives Snrg. 
VIII. 224 My patient was a married man, who admitted 
having been very gay in early life. 

absol. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I, iq6 On the vices 
of the young and gay he looked with., aversion. 

b. Hence, in slang use, of a woman : Leading an 
immoral life, living by prostitution. 

X825 C. M. Westmacott Eng, Spy II. 22 Two sisters— 
both gay. x8S7 J. E. Ritchie Night Side Lend. 40 The 
gay women, as they are termed, are worse off than American 
slaves. 1868 Sunk. Times 19 July 5/1 As soon as ever a 
woman has ostensibly lost her reputation, we, with a grim 
inappositeness, call her ‘gay*. tS8$ Hull ^ Line. Times 
26 Dec. 8/4 She was leading a gay life, 

.3. Bright or lively-looking, esp. in colour ; bril- 
liant, showy. 

13.. K. Alis. 3204 Gret pruyde and gay gere. 13.. E. 
E. Aim. P. A. 260 In })is gardyn gracios gaye, ex386 
Chaucer Prol. in, Vpon his arm he baar a gay bracer. 
cinzo Sir Amadace (Camden) Ivi, He come in als gay 
gere, Ryjte as he an angelle were. 1463 Bury IVills 
(Camden) 41 My best gay cuppe of erthe. 1508 Dunbar 
Tua mariit IVemen 365 He grathlt me in a gay silk, et 
gudly arrayis. 1539 iVill 0/ Aslyn (Somerset Ho,), My 
gave potte of ^lasse. 1573 G. Harvey Letier.bk. (Camden) 
6 His oun gai gallant gaskins do and wil desen it suffi- 
ciently. 1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 285 Too much 
cheerefulnesse of gay and flourishing colours. 1650 Bul- 
Antkropomet. 260 The Bratna's, who delight in such 
Gay-babies. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to P'cess 
of Wales z Apr., The perpetual spring, .makes everything 
gay and flourishing. J797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i, In 
every gay carriage that passed, he hoped to see the object 
of his constant thought, 1834 Lytton Pomfeii 1. ii, They 
were now in that quarter which was filled with the gayest 
shops. ^ i860 PiESSE Lab, Chem, Woftders (1869) 131 The 
Collin.sia verna, a gay, dark purple flower. 1870 £. Peacock 
RaH Skirl. III. 233 Their costumes were gay with ribbons. 

absol. ^ x8^* Miall in Noncon/, II. x The civil magistrate, 
dressed in his gayest, approached the altar. 

4. Finely or showily dressed. Now rare. 

C138X Chaucer Pari, Poules 234 Wommen y-nowe, of 

whichc somme ther were Faire of hem-self, and somme of 
hem were gay. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 241 Cleo- 
patra made here gay. c 1475 Rauf Coil%ear 484 He is the 
gayest in geir, that euer on ground glatd. 1509 Barclay 
Skyp of Polys (1570) 27 Women .. sell their soules and 
bodyes to go gay. 1604 Shaks. 0th. ii. i. 151 She that .. 
Neuer lackt Gold, and yet went neuer gay. x8oi Strutt 
Sports * Past. i. i. 7 The king was desirous of knowing the 
name of this gay gentleman. x8iz J. Wilson of Palms 
111. 600 Vaunt not, gay bird 1 thy gorgeous plume. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 284 The armourer., seeing one so gay in 
purple silks. 

5. In immaterial sense; Brilliant, attractive, 
charming, f Formerly also of reasonings, etc, : 
Specious, plausible. 

' 1529 More Dyaloge iii. Wks. 243/2 Those reasons semed 
, .gay and glorious at the first sight, 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. Vf 113 Thei with money, and gay promises, first cor- 
rupted a Miller. 1562 Cooper Answ. Apol. Priv. Masse 
57 b,You will seeme with your gay gloses to glorifie the bloud 
of Christe. 1634 Milton Cotmts 790 Enjoy your dear wit, 
and gay rhetoric. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. vi. f 5. 
327, 1 would fain know what gay probabilities you could 
devise to disswade him from this Resolution. 1709 Pope 
Ess. Crit. 392 Let not each gay turn thy rapture move. 
X779-8X Johnson L. P., Pope Wks, IV. 17 All the gay 
varieties of diction were ready at his hand. 
f 6 . Brilliantly good ; excellent, fine. Ohs. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 54 A gud gay wynd out off the 
rycht art com. 1533 Bellf.nden Livy\\. vii. (1822) 127 Becaus 
vertew wes honorit in this wise, it gaif occasloun to weraen to 
do gay vassalege. 1540 Hyrde tr. ViveP Instr. Chr. Worn, 
(1592) Nv, But lookein the same booke, how goodly and gay 
is the prais of a good woman. 1550 Latimer Last Semn. 
hef. Edv). VI (1562) 125 The concord of brethren, & agreeing 
of brethren is a gay thing. 1563 T. Wilson Logike 15 b. 
People, which haue moche dispraised all temporaH lawes.. 
thinkyng it mete that all common weales, should onelyhaue 
the Gospell, and none other lawe at all.^ This maie seme 
I to some, a gaie saiy ng where as in deede, it is bothe foolishe, 

and wicked. 1573 Tusser Husb. xxxv. (1878) 80 The 
labour is little, the profit is gay. ^ 1577 Harrison England 
\ Ded. (1877) I. p. cix, And thus with hope of good although 

no gaie successe. 1593 Tell.Troth's N. V. Gift 38 It is a 
gay thing to come to dignity, 
fb. ironically. Obs. 

‘ 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. xi b, O gay payre of 

Byshops, which are so intangled in two examples onely, 
i that [etc.]. 1382 G. Martin Discov. Corrupt. Script, vii. 

I 120 If these later Rabbines be the Hebreues that Beza 

1 meaneth, and which these gay English translatours follow. 

’ To have a gay mind : * to have a good mind 

to be very much inclined, 

• *SS7 Pole in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. Ixviii. 238 Yf 

i you.. had suche a gay mynde to restore the ruyncs of the 

t Chyrehes. 

7. Of quantity or amount. Pretty good, ‘toler- 
, able * middling *. Sc, and north. Also Gey, 


1796 W. Marshall Yorhsh, Gloss, (cd. 2), consider- 
able, middling, ordinary. x8ox Seward Lonsdale Dial. 54 
^ (E. D. S. No. 76) Thau knaes it'tle be a gay dele, when it’s o 
'put tagidder. In LottsdaU Gloss, z8&zin Lane. Glass. 

8. dial. In good health; well, convalescent. 

x8ss Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., I am quite gay I thank 

you. zZ-j^Xn Mid'Yorksh.Gtoss, iZjj N, W.Linc.Gloss, 
s. V., 1 heard thoo was badly, but tnoo looks gay. xSSy 
Kent. Gloss. s.v., I don't feel very gay this morning. 

9. Comb.y chiefly parasynthetic, ns gay ‘Co loured, 
■Jlowered^-htimcntred^-looking, -seeming adjs. ; gay- 
feather U.S,, the name of a plant (see quot.). 

x866 Howell Venet. Life xx. 342 Brilliant tapestries and 
other *gay-coloured cloths. x88o Libr. Univ. Knawl. 

\ (N.Y.) VI. 493 *Gay-feather, the common name for the 
I liniris scariosa and spicata. x8s6 Parmer's Jan. 2 
' The *gay-flowered Senecio of the Canaries, known in gar- 
I dens under the name of Cineraria. 1886 Mrs. Burnett 
I Little Ld. Fauntleroy vi. (1887) 114 Everything was bright 
' and cheerful with gay-floivered chintz. 1883 F. M. Peard 
I Contrad. x, It was a fresh,*gay-humoured day. 1897 Daily 
News 21 Apr. 3/3 A *gay looking gig now put out from 
' Palermo. 1595 Spenser Hymn Heavenly Beauty 299 This 
, vile world and these *gay-secming things. 

B. adv. 

fl. a. Brightly, showily = Gaily I. b. In a gay 
mood, joyously = Gaily 2. Obs. 

14x3 Hoccleve To Sir % Oldcastle 4x4 Ymages. .causen 
men honure The scint after whom maad is that figure, And 
nat worsshippe it how gay it be wroght. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xliii. 28 Send in ^our steid^ ^our ladeis grathit vp 
I gay. 1577 B. Googb Heresbach's Hush. i. (1586) 7 Nor 
scelyng garnisht gaye with Imagrye, Nor ritche aityre we 
see. 1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit, fi85t) 112 Not acknow- 
ledging any friend, but., the nurse, that dresses us gay. 1744 
Sarah Fielding David Simple II. 161 He was dressed very 
gay. X754 J. Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) II. 140 This 
paid her Debts, and ]>ut some considerable Sum of Money in 
her Pocket, with which she lived as gay as before. 

2, Very. Also in weaker sense : Considerably, 

* pretty’. Frequent in dial. A gay few-^^a good 
few : see Few 2 d. Often written Gey. 

s6S6 G. Stuart foco-ser. disc. Ep. Ded., Your Enemies 
(of which. .yo’ve had a gay convenient number). 1807 Sir 
J. Carr Gated. Sketches xu. ata It is a gaie (very) bonnie 
place to be out of the world. x8i6 Scott Old Mart, vii, I 
ken I'm gay thick in the head. 1884 Gd. Words 229 There 
was a gay few folks waiting to cross. 

3. Comb, Chiefly with pres, and pa. pples., as 
gay-heseen (see Besee II), -careering, -chirping, 
-motltyed, -painted, -shifting, -smiling, -spent, 
-spotted, -throned. 

*549 Chaloner Erasm, on Folly O ij bj What sale you to 
Courtiers? these minion *gaibeseen gentilmen. X596 Spen- 
ser F. Q, vr. V. 38 Deckt with greene boughes, and flowers 
gay beseene. x8*4 T. Fenry 4 Temperam. i. 45 Thy *^y* 
careering soul. X844 Lo. Houghton Palm Leaves 132 The 
sparrow *Gay-chitping by the door. 1742 Collins Eel., 
A bra 17 *Gay-motIey’d pinks and sweet jonquils she chose. 
X777 Warton Poems 36 The butterfly, *gay-painled soon, 
Explores awhile the tepid noon. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 
190 The downward sun Looks out effulgent from amid the 
flush Of broken clouds *gay-shifting to his beam. 1747 
Ld. Lyttelton Monody Wks. (1774) 630 Ye lawns *gay. 
smiling with eternal green, Oft have you my Lucy seen ! 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 1037 Those busy bustling days, 
Those *gay-spent festive nights. 1728-46 — Spring 550 
Nor broad carnations ; nor*gay-spotted pinks. 1777 War- 
ton Poems 76 But since, *gay-lbron'd in fiery chariot sheen, 
Summer has smote each daisy-dappled dale. 

C. sb. Obs. exc. dial, [the adj. used absol."] 

•j* 1, A gay lady. Also, rarely of a man, a * gal- 
lant’. Obs. 

13 . . Cazv, <$■ Gr. Knt. 970 Gawayn glyjt on |>at gay, hat 
graciously loked. cr4oo Desir. Troy 2679 Parys was pur- 
post with pouer to wende Into Gtese for a gay, all on grete 
wise, c 1420 Antnrs of Arih, (Camden) xH, Then glop- 
punt that gaye. Hit was no ferly in faye. C1475 [see 
Gainand}. 

2, Anythingthatlooksgayorshowy; an ornament; 
esp. one that is used to amuse a child. Now 

*399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 04 But how the gayes han 
y-gon, God wotte the sothe, Amonge myjtfull men alle 
these many jeris. c 1500 Maid Emlyn 330 in Hazl. E, P. P, 
IV. 94 This mannes name was Harry, He coude full dene 
cary, He loued prety gayes. 15x9 Horman Vttlg. 147 This 
baby hath many gayes hangyng at his necke. i6ox Dent 
Pathw. Heaven (1603) 41 As if a theefe should be proud of 
his halter, a begger of his cloutes, a childe of his gay. 2655 
tr. De Parc's Francion ii. 36 He . . took pleasure in such 
Gayes, on purpose to be the more noted by wearing Cloathes 
out of the Common Mode. x88o W. Comw. Gloss., Gays, 
children’s toys J often, broken earthenware. 

j^h.fg. A * toy*, childish amusement. Obs, 

1581 Breton Flourish Fancy, etc. (Grosarl) 28/1 Though 
(perhaps) most commonly each youth Is giuen in deede, to 
follow euery gaye. 1591 Sylvester 2>w Bartas i. iii. 1040 
O how I grieve, deer Earth, that (given lo gays) Most of 
best Wits contemn thee now a-dayes. 1667 L. Stucley 
Gospel-Glass xxiit (1670) 232 Forraigners breed their 
Children. .to work those gaies with their hands. 1694 F. 
Bracce Disc. Parables iil 83 It highly concerns us . . no 
longer childishly to doat upon empty gayes and trifles. 

3. A picture in a book. Now dial, (chiefly used 
by children). 

1646 Jenkx'n Remora 30 Tls the gay in the lesson, that 
makes the childe delight to Icam. a 1657 R. Loveday Lett. 
(1663) X49 Finding him sdll eager to put a gay before his 
book, I design’d him this which is now a cutting, x^ 
Milbourne Notes Dryden*s Virg. 4 Who, in the inscription 
to his fine Gay in the Front of the Book, calls it very honestly 
Dryden’s Virgil. 1839 C. Clark f. Noakes tj* M. Styles 157 
(E.D.S. No. 76) At a stall, soon Ma^ bote A hume-book 
full ov gai-s. X884 Barinc-Goulo Mehalak xxxii. 322 ‘The 


master of Rest Hall is turning over a new leaf to-day.* 
‘ Maybe — but I doubt it will be a blank one . . It won’t be 
a giw for him.' 

Obs. [f. the adj.] a. intr. To be 
gay. b. trans. To make gay; to give a bright 
and pleasant look to ; to embellish. 

X581 Mulcastf.r Positions xxxviii. 170 Their natural 
towardnesse .. doth call vpon vs, to see them [girls] well 
brought vp . . Are not we to be ©ondemned of extreme vn- 
naturallnes, if we gay not that by discipline, which is giuen 
them by nature ? x64t Hinde J. Bruen iv. 15 They are well 
contented that their children prove no wiser than themselves 
. .nor have any skill in any arts but of Gaming, and Gaying. 
1671 Eachard Obs. Answ. Grounds Coni. Clergy’ 35 
Children must have,.gay’d and easie digestible words. 

Ii Gayal (g^‘*al, gaya-1). Also 9 gayaU, gnyal, 
g(h)yaL [Hindi gaydlf] A semi-domesticated kind 
of ox common in Burmah, Assam, and Bengal; by 
some believed to be a variety of the Gaur ; by others 
regarded as a distinct species {Bibos frontalis), 

1790 Asiatic Res. II. 188 When a rich man has made a 
contract of marriage, he gives four or five head of gaydls 
(the cattle of the mountains) to the father and mother of the 
bride. x8o8 Ibid. VIII. 512 ‘The Gaydl', says Dr. Rox- 
burgh, ‘is nearly of the size and shape of the English bull ’. 
x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 1x9 The gaur, the gayall, and 
other great wild oxen of India, 

DaySine (g^'bain). [f. Gay a. + Bine.] A 
name of several showy twining plants of the genera 
/pomesa (J2ent. Dui.) and Fharbith. 
x866 Treas. Bot. 523/1 Gaybine, Pharbitis. 
Gaydian^ (g^^'diaeg). An Annamese vessel, 
somewhat resembling a Chinese junk. 

1855 OciLViE, Suppl., Gay-diang, a vessel of Anam, gene- 
rally with two, but in fine weather with three masts .. with 
lofty triangular sails. 

Gayety : see Gaiety. 

Qayge, obs. form of Gage. 

Gayhole, -holer, obs. ff. Jail, Jailer. 
t Gay horse. Ohs.-^ [f. ? Gay a. + Horse.] 
A bugbear or hobgoblin, carried about at plays 
and public shows, with wide jaws and great teeth. 
1483 Caik. Angl. 147/2 A Gay horse, manducus, 

Gayish [f Gay a. ^ -ish.] 

1. Somewhat gay. 

1824 J. Wilson in Blaekw. Mag. XVI, 600 There’s a 
g^sn song on the subject. 

2. dial. Fairly good or large ; ‘ tolerable.’ 

18^5 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘A gayish crop ' ‘A 
gayish sample*. S876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘It’s a gayish 
step te gan , or it’s ‘ gayish and far ’. 

Gayity, Ga3ritry : see Gaiety, Gaytrv. 

tGaylede. Dir.-' 

ct43o Two Cookery.bks. 1. 22 Gaytede. Take Almaunde 
Mylke and Flowre of Rys, and do Sugre or Hony, 
and Powder Gyngere ; hen take figys, an kerue hem a-io, 
or Roysonys y-bole, or harde Wastel y-dicyd and coloure it 
with Saunders, and sette it and dresse hem yn. 

Gayl(e, Gayler, -or, ohs. ff. Jail, Jailer. 
Gay-Ln'ssac tower (g^'il/rsiek). [See ne.xt.] 
(See qnot. lS88.) 

x888 W. W, Fisher Elem. Chem, vii. 72 In order to catch 
.any nitric oxide which would otherwise pass away (in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid], and be lost in the air, 
a tower, called a Gay-Iussac’s tower . . filled with coke is 
interpooed, and the gases from the chambers are passed 
through it. 1894 Daily Nezvs 4 Sept. 2/6 The defendants 
were having repacked a gay lussac tower. 

Gaylussite (g^‘‘l?Vs9it). Min. [f. the name of 
Gay-Lussac, a celebrated French physicist + -ite. 
Named by Boussingault in 1826.] A double car- 
bonate of calcium and sodium, found in white or 
yellowish crystals. 

1826 Braude’s fml. XXL 406 New Mineral— the Gay- 
Lussvte. 1892 Dana ATin. 301 Gay-Lussiie. 

Gayly, Qayn- : see Gaily, Gain-. 

Gayness (g^-nes). [f. Gay a. + -ness.] The 
quality, condition or state of being gay. 

+ 1. Delight, merriment, pleasure. Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. x. 81 But in gaynesse and in 
glotonye . . for-glotlen her goode hein-selue, And breken 
noujte to the beggar, 1435 Misyn Fire of Love it. x. 97 
Oftyms also odyr noys happyns \>a.t gaynes & swetnes of 
lufars sturbyls. ?iS-, in Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poems (1786) 
192 The gaynis of my yeiris gent. The flouris of my fresche 
youtheid, 1 wait nocht how away is went. 

+ 2. Gay appearance, brightness of colour, dressi- 
ness, display, pomp. Obs. 

c i449_Pecock RePr. 11. xviii. 255 For to speke and write tho 
wordis in sum gaynes and bewte. .thei vsiden certein colouris 
ofrethorik. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, w.xlx. (1634) 727 
Clerkes did everj'where shearc their heads, least the)' should 
seem tq covct the gainesse of halre. a 1594 Aylmer in Str)'pe 
Life xiii. (1701) 274 Oh J ye English ladies, leam rather 
. . to make your (^ueen rich for your Defence, than your 
Husbands poor for your garish Gayness. x6o_* MarstoN 
Antonio's Rev, i.ii.A modest eye forceth affection, Wbilest 
outward gainesse light lookes but entice. 1660 S. 

Loyal Subj. Exhult. 21 Such pomp and glqr>’ as declared 
how glad his Subjects were in their hearts, by the ^yness 
of their habits. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) HyU.. 

he dwelt . . And known was by the gayness of his belt, 
d'b. A decoration, distinction. Obs. 

1670 Walton Z/Ver iv. 338 The Orator. .take.s place next 
the Doctors, is at all their Assemblies and Meetmgs ana sits 
above the Proctors, is Regent orNon-regent at his pleasure, 
and such like (Saynesses. X674 N. Fairfax Bulk At Be/v. 

To Rdr., Those borrowed words & gaynesses, that English- 
men have pickt and cull'd from other Tongues. 
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3 . = Gaiety i. 

1896 Advawe [Chiczigo) Oct. 4^8 ‘There’s many a slip 
’twixt cup and lip she quoted with a gayness that belied 
her own words. 

•Gayole, Gayre, obs. forms of Jail, Gear. 
Gaysli(e, Gaysling, obs. ff. Gash, Gosling. 
Gaysoxue a. Now rare, [f, Gat a. 

.+ -BOME.] a. Full of gaiety; blithe, buoyant, cheer- 
ful. b. Inspiring with gaiety ; cheery ; pleasant. 

a. 1610 Mirr. Mag,, Robt. Normandie vii, And fier’d 

with heat of gaysome youth did venter, With warlike 
froopes the Norman coast to enter. ct6zt Niad 

XI. 104 His breast was heightned with the fire Of gaisome 
youtn, 1839 Moir Poems, To Bust of my Son v, A gaysome 
elf, W’hose heart had ne’er Been tamed by grief. ' 

b. 1633 Ford Broken Heart ir. i, ‘Island!’ prison; 
A prison is as gaysome; we’ll no islands. 1B31 Lincoln 
Gaz. 14 Oct. 3/1 Oh, ask me not to sing to*night, Nor bid 
me touch the gaysome lute. 1854 W. White To 

back ii. (1835) 16 Paris .. its dingy quarters as well as its 
gaysome places. 

Gayaon, van Gasp. 

Gaysp, obs. form of Geason. 

Gayte, obs. form of Gate Goat. 
t Gay try, gayitry. Obs. [Faltered from 
Gaiety, after poetry^, coqtieBy, etc.] =s Gaiety. 

i6ss Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. ni A Bride (though never so 
mean a person, or silly servant) is decked and dressed in all. 
gayitry lent unto her by her neighbours. 1685 Crowne Sir 
C. Nice II. II He’s the General Guitarre o’ -the Town, 
inlay’d with every thing Women fancy; Gaytry, Gallantry, 
Delicacy, Nicety, Courtesy, 

Qaytt, obs. form of Gate sbX 
Gazabo, van Gazebo. 

Gazafy^lace : see Gazophilace. 

Gaze sb. Also 6 gaae. [f. Gaze z;.] 

1 1 . That which is gazed or stared at. Obs, 

(In the first cjuot. gase may be another word or an un- 
meaning invention.) 

[a 1529 Skelton Garl, Lnurell iao6 This fustian maistres 
and this giggish gase.] x54a \JnKL\^ Erasin. Apophth. 25 
But this wise manne thought better to shewe of hymself an 
example of paciente suffreaunce, then to shewe a gase or 
sight for folkes to laugh at, in ,. contendyng w* his wife. 
1546 Langley Pol. yerg. de Invent, vi. viii, 125 Outwarde 
apparell of the body, which is rather a glorlouse gase then 
anye godlyeedifiyng. ci6oo Shaks, 3 ‘^w«. v, Those bovvers 
that with gentle worke did frame The louely gaze where 
eaeryeye doth dwell, xdyx Milxcu Samsm 34 iSfade of 
my. enemies the scorn and gaze. 1739 Melmoth Fitzosh. 
Lett, (1763) 383 Who are more the gaze and admiration of 
the people in general? 1797 Mrs.^A. M. Bennett Beggar 
Girl (iSis) 1 . 223 His father lolled in his coach, and was the 
g.'vze of the village of Penry. 

2 . The act of looking fixedly or intently ; a steady 
or intent look. 


1566 Drant Horace's Sat. 1. vli. 203 For weryed with my 
bookishe gaze, I noynte with supple oyle My loytrous 
limmes. c 1590 Grcekb Fr. Bacon x. 126 Fancy that slip- 
peth in with a gaze, goeth out withawinke. xyxa Steele 
Sped. No. 406^ f 6 In vain, you envious Streams, so fast 
you flow, To hide her from a Lover’s ardent Gaze. 1718 
Entertainer No. xxii. 148 Beauty such as mov’d the whole 
City to Gaze and Admiration. 1794 Coleridge Death 
Chaiterlon 66 Thy sullen gaze she bade thee roll On scenes 
that well might melt thy soul. 1822 W. Irving Braced, 
Hall xxvii. 244 Every event is a matter of gaze and gossip. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, ii. I. 235 The corpse .. was ex- 
hibited during several days to the gaze of great multitudes. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul{xZ^^) 138 Who was this to whom His 
followers turned their last gaze? 

fg. 1814 Cary Dante, Parad. v. 129 The sun. .when his 
Warm gaze Hath on the mantle of thick vapours prey’d. 
1841 Browning Pippji Oh, Day, if I squander a wavelet 
of tuee. .Ine least of thy gazes or glances. i 

3 . Phrases. \ tx. At first gaze \ at first sight. To 
give (a ^txs,ovi) the gaze: to be a spectator of, look on' 
at. {To have) in gaze: in prospect. To set oneself 
at gaze : to e.xpose oneself to view, display oneself. 

1S77 Stanvhurst Irel. in Holinshed (1587) II. 36/2 

You must not thmhe .. that you were sent gouemour into 
Ireland . .to pen your selfe vp within a towne or citie to giue 
rebels the Rare, to [etc.]. — Chron. Irel. ibid. 83/e One of 
the carle his capteins presented him a band of Kerns . . and 
wiihall demanded of the erle in what seruice he would haue 
them imploied : Mane (quoth he) let them stand by and 
giueysthe gaze. 1632 Bromc Court Beggar n. Wks. 1873 
L 2^ To set your selfe at gaze to draw them on. <1x657 
Ae//. (1663) 235 Repugnant to .any apprehension 
that at first gaze did not appear a visible aid to the cause. 

0. At gaze, at a or the gaze \ said of a deer 
(now chieHy //cr. : see quot. 1838-40), also of 
persons ; in the aUitntle of gazing, esp. in wonder, 
expectancy, bewlderment, etc. So in lo stand ai 

it /wW 

to hold fascinated. Also with other preps. 

+ ^0 P‘““> t’“ 

Sa.e . to puzzle, nonplus. See also Agaze. 

c X430 [«e Agaze] 1539 Lvey Euphuee (Arb ] 78 I haue 
read.. that Die tvhole h«rd of Deate stand at ifc’^eYf 
they smell a sweete apple ismGeeene & Loiice 
g/. (iS9S) A , It hose eye holds tranton Venus at a gaze. Vim 
Knolles Htst. Turks (163S) ^09 A shepheard ..strucken wit§ 
t he majesty of the man stood at gaze vpon him. 162* Bacon ' 
Hen. VI /, 137 Especially as many as were English who were 
at a gaxe looking strange one upon another. 1646 Sir C 
/<» /V// in R. Vaughan Protect. Cromwell 
(xbiB) ii. 374 The business is too difficult for me to judge 
of, for It puts our le.amed men here to the gaze. <xx657' 
R. LovedayJ:^//. (1663) 140, I had still a likelyhood in 
gaze. <i X7W Dryden Omd*s Episf. I'rcf., Pindar is generally 
known to be a dark Writer, to want Connexion, .to soar out 


of Sight, and leave his Reader at a Gaze. 1704 Swift 
Tale of a Tub ix, 'Ibis vapour, .had so long set the nations 
at a gaze. <1x7x5 Burnet Oum Time (1823) I. 128 And 
when the time of setting out the fleet came on, all were in 
a gaze whither it was to go. 1736 Bolincbroke Patriot. 
(1749) 22 All indifferent men^stood as it were at a gaze. 
18x7 Chalmers Astron, Disc. 5 v. (1830) 139 There isnotning 
that can so set his adoring mjTiads upon the gaze. 1828-40 
Berry Encycl. Her. I. s.v., The^ hart, stag, buck, or hind, 
when borne in coat-armour, looking aflVontee or full-faced, 
is said to be at gaze . . but all other beasts in this attitude 
are called guardant. 1859 J. White Hist. France (i860) 20 
On this occasion all Europe %vas on the gaze. 1864 Boutell 
Her. Hesi. cf- Pcp. xix. § 5 (ed. 3} 3x0 Vert, three Harts at 
gaze or. 1874 Farrar Christ II. Ixi. 407 The great body of 
the people seem to have stood silently at gaze. 

c. At gaze: by sight (said of a hiinting-dog). 

1865 G. F. Berkeley Life 4- Recoil. II. 236 , 1 called on 
my deer dog * Thor ’ to help me,- for he coulcf run a deer by 
nose as well as at gaze. 

Gaze V. Also 5 gaase, 5-6 gase, 6- 

gayse, gayze. [Of unknown origin ; possibly f. 
the same root as Gaw v., with an • suffix. Rietz 
gives a Sw. dial, gasa to gape, stare.] 

1 . intr. fin early use: To look vacaatly or 
curiously about ; also, to stare, open one’s eyes 
(with astonishment). In modem use ; To look 
fixedly, intently, or deliberately at something. 
Now chiefly literary. 

c Z386 Chaucer C2crk*s T. 1003 The peple gazed vp and 
doun, For they were glad. .To han a newe lady. <ri430 
Stans Puer 9 in Babees Bk. 27 Be symple in cheer ; caste 
not bi looke aside, Gase {v.r. gaase] not about, turnynge bl 
sijt oueral. c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 175 ibM. 76 
Gase thou not to and fro as one thats voyde of curtesye. 
XS3S CovERDALE Ecclus. ix. 7 Go not aboute gasinge in 
euery layne of the cite. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV, 109, 

I did make them all gaze to see themselves served so nobly. 
1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (1677) 50 That the Hare- 
finder should give the Hare three Sohoe’s before he put her 
from her Lear, to make the Grey-hounds gaze arid attend 
her rising.^ 1700 Dryden Cymon ^ JpJtig. 171 VViih trembling 
heart Gazing he stood, nor would nor could depart. 1774 
Golds.m. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 117 He slops, gazes round 
him, and seems to recover his natural tranquility. 1812 J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms ii. 507 Long, long they gaze with 
meeting eyes. 1869 Freeman •A'’or;w. Cong.{xZ'jt) 111 . xu 71 
Men gazed and wondered in every land. 

b. Const, at, ent, upon. Also in indirect passive. 

1553 Eden Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 39 And siode gasinge 

on him and feling his apparell. 1583 Stanyhurst.^V/«x 11. 
(Arb.) 67, I ran too Priamus razd court, at castel I gazed. 
1631 Gouge Gods Arroyos v. Ded. 406 You have brought 
me forth into the open field, and set me up to be gazed on, 
and baited at. X674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 57 The 
Hart, .when he is. .not afraid, he wonders at everything he 
seeth and taketh pleasure to gaze at them. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 7^3 The natives . . gaze upon a tumbler. x8zo 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 40 , 1 have often noticed the mute 
rapture with which he would gaze upon her in company. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neigh, i. (z86?) 25 The boy 
gazing at the red and gold and green of the sunset sky. 
187a Morris Earthly Par. II. ill. 387 So up the long street 
then, Gazing about, well gazed at, went the men. 

c. qunsi-/m«f. with adv. or phrase expressing 
result. 

17x3 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 12 The amazed 
Emperor, When Cleopatra anchor’d in the Bay , . Like his 
own Statue stood, and gaz’d the world away. 1735 Somer- 
ville Chase iii. An obsequious Crowd, As if by stern 
Medusa gaz’d to Stones. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas, blem, u 218 
So Scotia’s Queen, as slowly dawned the day, Rose on’ her 
couch and gazed her soul away. 

2 . trans. To stare at, look fixedly at. poet. • 

c 1591 Daniel Sonn. xxvi. in Arb. Gamer I. 593 When, if 
she grieve to gaze her in her glass.. Go you, my verse ! go 
tell her what she was. 1593 Drayton Idea 593 So doth the 
Plow-man gaze the wand’ring Starre. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vin. 258 Strait toward Hcav’n my wondring Eyes I turnd, 
And gaz’d a while the ample Skie. 1839 Bailey Festns xxii. 
(1848) 281 As who dare gaze the sun. 

GazellO (g^rbt?). Also 9 gazeboo, gaz00bo(o, 
gazabo. [Commonly explained as a humorous 
formation on Gaze v., imitating Lat. futures like 
videbo ' I shall see * (cf, Lavabo) ; but the early 
quots. suggest that it may possibly be a comiption 
of some oriental word.] 

1 . A turret or lantern on t)?e roof of a bouse, usually 
for the purpose of commanding an extensive pros- 
pect ; also, a similar erection in a garden or 
ple.isure ground ; a belvedere or look-out. 

*75* W. & J. Halfpenny New Designs i\% 2 The Elevation ' 
of a Chinese Tower or Gazebo. 1790 W. Wrighte Grotesque 
Archil, 7 The whole is lighted from the gazebo on the top. 
1828 Q. Rev.^ XXXVII. 316 Kent and his followers had 
temples, obelisks, and gazabos of every description in the 
park. X858 W. White Month in Yorksh. 288, I was first 
led to the gazebo on the roof that I might enj'oy the prospect 
of the town and neighborhood. 

2 . A projecting window or balcony. 

X843 I'Irs. Romer Rlutne, Darro, etc. II. 354 The houses 
[at Valelta, Malta] are invariably built of stone, and provided 
with large proj’ecttng balconies or gazeebos covered and 
glazed, which open and close at pleasure, a 1871 A. B. 
Granmlle I, 223 Dwelling-houses, .present lofty 
walls without windows towards the street except here and 
there a single latticed gazebo. 

Gaze© (gF*z/*). uancc'wd. [f. Gaze v. + •££.] 
One who is stared at. 

>8m De Quincev Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 155 Such a group 
would relieve both parties — ^gazer and gazee — from too 
21 consciousness of the Utile business on which 
they had met. 


tGa’zefol, d. Obs. [f. Gaze + -FDL ; a 
Spenserian word.] That gazes intently. 

*xS9S Spenser Hymn Heavenly Beautie xz The ravisht 
harts of eazefull men might reare To admiration of that 
heavenly light. 1596 — F. Q. iv. x. 28 Which when as I .. 
beheld with gazefull eye, I thought there was none other 
heaven then this. 

Ga'ze-hound. ' Also 6-7 gase-hound. [f. 
Gaze sb. + Hound sb.'] A species of dog used in 
hunting, which follows its prey, by sight and not 
by scent. Now chiefly F/ist. 

*570 J. Caius De Canihus Brit, x i Similiter a verbo nostrati 
gase, (quod fixius rem aliquam contueri e'st) Gasehunde 
appellatur nostris, quem ante Aga.s®um nominari dixinius. 
16x0 W. Folkincham Art of Survey^, English Mastiffes, 
Gase Houndes (or Lurchers) and Tumblers are in request. 
17x4 Tickell in Steele's Poet. Misc. 178 See’st thou the 
Gaze-hound ! how with Glance severe From the close Herd 
he marks the destin’d, Deer! x8o8 Scott Mann. ii. Introd. 
41 And foresters in green-wood trim, Lead in the lea-sh the 
gazehounds grim. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xxii, I entered 
the house with some wrath upon me at seeing the gazehounds 
in the yard. 

Gazel, var. Ghazal, 

Ga’zeless, a. rare^^. [f. Gaze sb. + -less.] 
Sightless, unseeing. 

■<z 18x9 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Progr. Admiration 118 Desire 
lies dead upon the gazeless eye. 

‘Gazelle (gaze-I). Also 6-7 ? gugelle, 8 ghaael, 
9 gazel {erron. gazhal). [a. F. gazelle (OF. gastl, 
recorded in 14th c.) «= Sp. gacela, gacele, gacel, -?g. 
gazella, \t. gazzella, ad. Arab. which , 

prob. passed first into Sp.' and tbence to the other 
Rpm. tongues.] 

A small delicately-formed antelope, of which the 
typical species {Gazella Dorcas) is a native of 
Northern Africa; other varieties are found in 


various parts of Africa and Asia. The gazelle is 
especially noted for the grace of its movements 
and the softness of its eyes, 

[1582 Ni Lichefield CasiankedeCs^ Discov. E. Ind. ii. 6b, 
Also they doe eate of beastes, which they call Gauld.\ 
1600 J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa 39 Heere also, 
goates, sheepe, deere, Gugelle, conies, .and ostriches, wg 
Phil. Trans, IV, 995 The Gazelle, or wild African Sbe^ 
goat (the same with the Dorcas or Strepsiceros). 1745 tr* 
F. Bbrsier tn Harl. Misc, II. tSs Likewise Jeopprd-vcir 
panthers tamed, which they use in the hunting of Gazell^ 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 382 The turtle-dove, the 
timid fawn, the ^soft-eyed gazel . . resorted to its vicmity. 
1813 Bvron Giaour 474. 1822 Good Study Med. 1 * * 1 ? 
They (Bezoars) are white, yellow, or brownish ; that of the 
gazhal is greenish blue. 1851 Layard Pof Acc. 
Nineveh xiii. 352 Plenty of. .gazelles, wild boars, and lions 
for the chase. . 

b. aiinb, as gazelle^anfelope ; gazelU'Cyed adj. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. iii. 72 A gazelle-eyed beauty 
is considered as the highest compliment that a lover 
pay. 1850 Su’ainson Quadrup. § 265. 25* 
antelopes may, then, be said to have their horns lyre'Shaj^a. 
Hence Gaze'Uine a., ‘ akin to the gazelle 
(Cassell). 

Ga**zenieixii. rare. [f. Gaze -i- -ment.] Stare, 
look, observation. . v 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 17 Then forth he brought his 
snowy Florimele.. Coveted from peoples gazement 'pth 
vele. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 81 There he lookd with 
ceaseless gazement on its walls. r- 

Ga«zer (gei’zai). . Also 6 gaser. [f. Gazez^. 
-EB I.] 

1 . One who gazes or looks steadily, esp. iroi” 


rholives of curiosity. , 

.1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xix..4 He 
stood a lofie in a tree to bee a gazer vpon one^ man ^ 
mo. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun. 1st Exhort., 1 ) 
stand by as gasers and lokers on them that do 
1^90 Greene Nez>cr too late (i6oo) 2 Lockes where I®!'* 
sit and twine Nets to snare the gazers eyne. 1049 ' 

Eikon. Pref. Wks. (1851) 332 The conceited |wrtmitwe 
before his Book ,. sett there to catch fools J^*'^,***^ 

1742 Young Nt. Th. viii. 403 Fain would he make the « 
his pedestal; Mankind the gazers. x8x8 
tv. clii, How smiles The gazer's eye with pbijosopluc th ; 
X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, v. I; 625 Tower Hill "'as coi 
..with an innumerable multitude of gazers. 

2 . The name of a fish. ' j r t 

1861 J.. Couch Brit. Fishes I. 68 Broad headed oarer. 
Polybrosopus tnacer. Nobis. . • ' , . t, 

Gaze*t(t. Ohs. [a. F. gazette (obs.), a. 
gazzelta.] A Venetian coin of small value. 

The earliest quots. give its value as about three farthings, 
but CotgT. says of-the F. gazette, ‘.scarce worth otir 
and quot. 1682 agrees with this. Probably 
in different places, as it was coined at Venice for circ 
in the l.evant. * • ..... 

x6os B. JoNSON Potpone 11. ii.*(i6o7) E2,^Vhatmon 
and most painefull circumstance Is here* 
or foure Gazets ! Some three.pence i’th whole, tor in* - ^ 
come too. 1632 Brome Novella lu. Wks. *873 1 * * 

Take from myhand a pcece of foure Gazetts. 
three-pence sterling; you are bounteous, hir. iw 
foum, Greece i. 43 The owners sell the rest (or iw 
the pound, which is not a half-peny English. 

Gazette (gaze't],ji. Forms: 

(pi. gazetti, gazettaes), 7-8Bazot(t,(7^® .j 

8 gazzotte, 7- gazette, [a. F. 
gazzelta, pi. gazzetle (whence the 
English), app. so called from the coin of tha • 

(see Gazet), which may have been the sunt p 
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GAZOPHILACE. 


either for the paper itself or for the privilege of 
reading it ; but a derivation from gazzetta, dim. of 
gazza magpie, is not impossible. 

In late 17th and early i8lh c., the word came to be accented 
pn the first pliable, and it is so marked by Johnson. Cowper 
{Table Talk 37) again accents it in the original fashion.] 

1 . A news-sheet ; a periodical publication giving 
an account of current events. (Now only Hist.') 

The gazzetta was first published in Venice about the 
middle of the 16th c., and similar news-sheets appeared in 
France and England in the 17th. The untrustworthy 
nature of their reports is often alluded to by writers of that 
period; thus Florio explains as ‘running reports, 

daily newes, idle intelligences, or Aim flam tales that are 
daily written from Italic, namely from Rome and Venice*. 

160S B. JoNSON Volpone v. iv. (1607) M3, O, I-shall bee 
the fable of all feasts ; The freight of the Gazetti. i6ix R. 
Richmond Panegyr. Verses, in Corj'at Crueiities e s b, For 
sure that lew from Venice came, we finde it so recorded, In 
late Gazettas. 1623 Accident in Blacke Friers 15 Wilnesse 
heauen and earth, & those rediculous Italian Gazetts, 
that come from Rome, Millane, and Antwerp, a 1639 Donnb 
Lett. (1651) 234 Perchance you look not so low as our ordinary 
Gazetta. Howell, For. Trav. (Arb.) 27 The Gazets and 
Courants hee should do well to reade weekly. 1646-8 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 211 , 1 will not speake of Feats, 
High Stories, to out-rant our dull Gazetts. a x668 Davenant 
News/r. Plymouth iv. Dram. Wks. 1873 IV. 171 All’s true, 
I assure you. Can the gazets lie? Or the courants fail? 
16S2 Drvden Medal, Ep. Whigs A4'b, 1 am afraid it is not 
. read so much as the Piece deserves, because the Bookseller 
is every week crying help at the end of his Gazette, to get it 
off. 1762 Goldsm. Cii. IV. iv, This universal passion for 
politics is gratified by daily gazette.'?. 1812 Byron IValts vi, 
She came, .and with her certain sets Of true despatches, and 
as true gazettes. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xxi. (1869) IV. 
108/2 During a considerable time the unofficial gazettes, 
though much more garrulous and amusing than the official 
gazette, %vere scarcely less courtly. 

b. Of a person : A news-monger. {So'F.p^zette.) 
1702 Farquhar Twin Rivals i. i, (1703) 2 For that reason 
1 communicate : I know thou art a perfect Gazette, and 
will spread the News all over the Town, 

2. spec. One of the three official journals entitled 
7 'he London Gazette^ The Edinburgh Gazette, and 
The Dublin Gazette, issued by iruthority twice a 
week, and containing lists of government appoint- 
ments and promotions, names of bankrupts, and 
other public notices. Hence sometimes used gen, 
for the official journal of any government. To be 
in the gazette', to be published a bankrupt. 

The first official journal published in England was The 
Oxford Gazette, the first number of which appeared in Nov. 
5665, when the Court was at Oxford on account of the 
plague. • Nos. 22 and 23 were printed in London, and with 
No. 24 the title was changed to The London Gazette. The 
Edinburgh Gazette was first issued in 1690, The Dublin 
Gazette in 1705, 

x66s Wood Life (O.H.S.) 11 . 49, Oct.. .In this month 
gazets were first published at Oxon, 1685 Luttrell Brief 
Rel.iy.%si) 1*324 There is a reward of ioo 7 , published in the 
Gazet for any one that shal apprehend the said col. Danvers. 
1700.T. Brown Xx.Fresny ' s AinxiseuuStr.ejCout.w^ And you 
hear no more of our Goldsmith, till you find him in a Gazette, 
torn to pieces by a Statute of Bankrupt. 1762 FooTRLyari. 
Wks. 1799 I. 290 I’ll undertake to do more business by the 
single aid of the London Gazette, than by all. .that the whole 
race of rhymers have ever produced. 2805 Wellington in 
Gurw, Desp. (1837) III. 617, I do not augur any thing un- 
favourable to your promotion, because it is not confirmed by 
the last gazettes. 28x7 Byro.v Beppo xlix, Our trifling bank- 
ruptcies in the Gazette. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
Conclus. 299 The great firm of Catchflal and Company 
figured in the Gazette, and paid sixpence in the pound. 
1855 Wynter Curios. Civiltz., Advts. 15 The London 
Gazette . .is the only paper still in existence that had its root 
in those days. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (t86i) 48 He 
sometimes goes into the ‘Gazette’, paying but an infini- 
tesimal dividend in the pound, 1^7 Daily News 16. Oct. 

• 3/1 Last night’s ‘ Gazette ’ contains the formal order that the 
city of Canterbury shall . . be the place where assizes arc 
holden for the County of Kent. 

b. A report in an official gazette. 

180X Syd. Smith in Lady Holland Life (1855) I. 50 If we 
were to read the gazette of a naval victory from the pulpit, 
we should be dazzled with the eager eyes of our audience. 

3 . Comb., as gazette-writer', t gazette-marks, 

• ? tbe points of a description in a ‘ lost or stolen ’ 
adverlisement, or in a ‘ hue and cry 

^1678 Marvell Poems, Tom May's Death Must 
therefore all the world be set on flame Because a Gazette- 
writer missed his aim? 2687 Congreve Old Bach. 11. ii, 
This rascally gazetwriter never so much as once mentioned 
me. X703 De Foe More Reform. 670 All men would say the 
Picture was thy own, No Gazet Marks were half so quickly 
known. 1807 ///f/. Eur.xn Ann. Reg. 241/2 Another appoint- 
ment made by the late administration was, that of gazette- 
writer created by patent for Scotland with a salary of ;^3oo 
per annum. 

Oazette (gaze*t), v. [f. prec. sb.] tratts. To 
publish in a gazette. Chiefly pass. To be gazetted : 
to be the subject of an announcement in the official 
gazette ; to be named in the gazette as appointed 
to a command, etc. ; also, in early use, to be men- 
tioned or discussed in the newspapers. 

To be gazetted out ; said of an officer whose resignation is 
announced in the gazette. 

1678 Marvell Grinoth Popery Wks, 1875 
Parliament being grown to that height of contempt, as to 
be gazetted among runaway .ser\'ants, lost dogs, strayed 
horses, and highway robbers. X743 H. Waltole Corr. (1837) 
II. cxcvii. 250 Mr. VilHers, you know, has been much 
gazetted, and had bis letters to the King of Prussia printed. 


28x3 Col. Hawker Diary (2893) I. 6^ Received official 
information that I was gazetted out. X83X Lytton Godoiphin 
13 And very shortly afterwards, Percy Godoiphin was 

gazetted as a cornet in the Life Guards. 2852 T h ackerav 

£4MWHrfn.ix,DuTingthiswmtcr Mr. Esmond was gazetted 
to a Heutenantcy in Brig.adier Webb’s regiment of Fusileers. 
2885 Law Times LXXIX. 273/2 K.'s retirement was 
gazetted on the evening of the iBih Dec. 2897 Daily News 
4 Mar. 7/1 The fees charged arc on a uniform scale, settled 
and gazetted by the Government Department of Labour. 
Hence Gaze'tted ppl. a., Gaze’tting vbl, sb. 

2B08 Moore Corrupt, ii, That courtly ear, Which . . hears 
no news but W— rd’s gazetted Hcs. xBjz' W, Jerdan 
A utobiog. 1 1 . 259 After the Gazetting, another advertisement 
was substituted. 2856 Ld. Houghton in L{fe{s^^i') II. xii. 
13, 1 do not know why Labouchere delays the gazetting of 
your knighthood. 1891 Daily News 4 Nov. 5/5 By a Resoju- 
tion published in the ‘Calcutta Gazette’. -The skin and 
skull of each tiger.. ‘should be retained until the arrival of 
a gazetted officer of the Sunderbuns Forest Department*. 

Gazetteei? (gazfti.'i). Also 7 gazettier, 
gazetiere. [a. F. gazettier (now written gazetier) 
= It. gazzettiere : see Gazette si. and -eek.J 
1 . One who writes in a gazette ; a journalist, 
a retailer of news. (Now only Uist.) 

26x2 Donne panegyr. Verses in Coryat Crudities d3 
Mount now to Gallo- Belgicus ; Appeare As deepe a States- 
man a.s a Gazettier [2650 Poems p. 262 GaneteiT]. 2653 Br. 
Werbe Pract. Quielnesse xxvi. 249 Such Makebates-t idle 
Garltiers [I read Gazitiers), and tatling New.s-carriers, are 
vei-y rife every where in the world. 2664 Evelyn Let. 31 Oct. 
in Diary (1879) 1 1 1 . 2^5 He (SorbiereJ styles himself Historio- 
graph du Roy, the mighty meede of the co’monest Gazetiere, 
as that of Conseiller du Roy is of every trifling petifoger. 
1671 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 393, I address my.self, 
which is all I am good for, to be your gazettier. 1693 fsee 
3 note]. 1771 Smollett Humph. C/. II. 10 June, Let. i, The 
■flimsy reveries of an ignorant gazetteer. 28x7 J. W. Croker 
in Croker Papers 26 Nov. (1884) Those who go out do not 
call upon me, so that I am but a bad gazetteer. 2858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. ix. vb II. 460 Gazetteers, who would earn their 
wages . . had to watch wlh all eagerness the movements of 
King August. 

b. A journalist appointed and paid by Govern- 
ment. 

X71X Swift Let* 8 Nov. Wks. 1762 XIV. 70, I have got 
poor Dr. King who was some time in Ireland, to be Gazetteer, 
which will be worth 250/. per annum to him. 1738 PorB 
Epil. Sat. t. 84 No Gazetteer more innocent than 1 . 1755 
Johnson, Gazetteer, it was lately a term of the utmost 
infamy, being ustially applied to wretches who were hired 
to vindicate the court. 1843 Macaulay jErr., Addison (1B87) 
792 Steele had been appointed Gazetteer by Sunderland. 
1884 W. J. CouRTHOPE Addisoftv. SsThecfficeofGazetteer 
became henceforth a regular ministerial appointment. 

, t 2 , A newspaper, gazette. Obs. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 558 Glasses and bottles, pipes 
and gazetteers. *74* Fielding % Andrews in xvii, 

Gazetteers', answered Adams; ‘What is that?’ ‘It is a 
dirty newspaper*, replied ttoe host. 1769 Burke /’ w. St. 
Nat. Wks. II, 13 They have drawled through columns of 
Gazetteers and Advertisers for a century together. 

3 . A geographical index or dictionary. 

A work of this kind, by L. Echard (cd. 2, 1693), bore the 
title ‘The Gazetteer’s; or. Newsman’s Interpreter; Being 
A Geographical Index*. ‘The Title*, he says, ‘was given 
me by a very eminent Person, whom I forbear to name ' 
(Pref. p, i). ■ In Part n, published in 1704, the author refers 
to the book as ‘ the Gazetteer* simply (sec quot.). 

2704 L. Echabd Gazetteer's or Neivsman's Intirpr. n. 
Pref., The kind Reception the Gazetteer has met with in 
the World. .(has] induced us to go on with a second Part. 
vj^x {title) England’s Gazetteer, and accurate Description 
of all the Towns, Cities, Villages, &c, x^ediGazeiteer Scotl. 
{ed. 2) Introd. 20 Scotland has five Universities, .of which 
an account will be found in the Gazetteer. 2853 {title) 
Dictionary of Geography, forming a complete Gazetteer of 
the world, 1875 ho\vF.u,Amoftg my Bks. Ser. n. (1876) 137 
The ‘Polyolbion* is nothing less than a versified gazetteer 
of England and Wales. 

Hence Qazettee'r v. trans., to describe geo- 
graphically in gazetteers ; Gazettee’rage, the class 
of gazette-writers ; Gazottee-ring* vbl. sb., the 
making of gazetteers; GazetteeTlng* ppl. a., that 
writes in gazettes ; Gazettee’rish a., resembling 
the style of a gazetteer; Gazettee rship, the posi- 
tion of official gazetteer, 

1799 Spirit Pitbl, *pptls. (1800) HI. 152 You and your 
partner, and gazetteering brother chip, are all of the same 
block. 2860 A. L. Windsor Ethica v. 221 . 4 n unlucky paper 
in his ' Tatler ’ lost Steele his gazetteership. 2865 Carlyle 
Fredk.Gt.Tcxi.vi.^. 105 [He] ^w,. the general Gazetteerage 
everywhere, seized of this affair, and thrown into paroxysms 
at the size and complexion of it. 1875 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. ii. (1876)237 Neitherof them (Drayton and Daniel] 
could make poetry coalesce with gazetteenng or chronicle- 
making. 2890 chambers' Encyel. V. 120 Few countries, if 
any, are more thoroughly gazetteered than France. 2^1 
Review of Rev. Jan. 77/3 A brief paper on ‘ Armour for 
\Varships which is somewhat garetteerish and historical. 

+ Gaze'ttist. Obs. rare. [f. Gazette sb. + 
-1ST.] The writer of an official gazette. 

2625 W. B. Tnee School JVar 10 He, .was inuested with 
the titles of the intelligencer and Gazettist of Rome and 
Spaine, 2626 Raleigh's Ghost 22 Gondomar .. Gazetist of | 
State, one of the consumers of the King s purse. 1 

Ga.ziug’ Gaze v. + -ikgI.] 1 

The action of the Gx^e. 

f 2502 in Grose Aniig. Rep. (1808) II. *286 It is sen, great 
resortc often to be made for wonderyng and pleasure in 
their owne sights, and in vrolgar speebe callid gasyngs, of 
the rud and unlemyd persons. <*2533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk.M.Aurel.tx^S) Ljb, Fro taueme to laueme, from one ! 
gasing to another. 1552 Latimer Fruilf, Serm. (1584) 273 i 


TTieyr teaching, .begate a w'ondering and a gazing. Euerj' 
body maruclled at it & was desirous to talke of it, 2598 
MA_N\vooD_Za2t»« Forest xx. § 20 (1615) 177 The noyse of 
.their running together, and the gasing of those Deere, that 
are scarred;. will disturbe the quiet of those wild beasts. 
X626 Bacon .S*y/z'<z §944 The Aspects lhat procure Loue, 
are not Gazings, but Sudden Glances, and Darlings of the 
Eye: 27^2 Richardson Pamela II. 92 , 1 wanted to be out of 
their gazing. 28^ Pusey M in. Proph. 240 Malicious gazing 
on human calamity, .is the worst form of human hate. • 

Eg. 1587 Golding De Momay xxxiii. 532 .The vanitie of 
these contemplations or rather gasings, is plainely bewraied 
by theeffect thereof. ^ 1659 C. NoBLEv 4 i/jry, Cert. Queries^ 
Such reproachfull things may amuse and stagger some weak 
judgements, and put them to gazings, and to doubtfoll 
standings in their thoughts. 

fb. Something to gaze at; a spectacle, Obs. 

25^8 Hall Chron., Hen. VII (1809) 471 For y which cause 
thei be more fierce, more holde & hardy then the other Irish- 
men, and thei bevery desyrous of newe things, & straunge 
sightesj-and ga'-ynges, 

2. attrib., zisgazing-poinl,-sighi. Also Gazixg- 

8TOCK. 


5563 Homilies n. Place <5- Time Prayerw. (18591 849 They 
see the church altogether .scoured of such gay gazing sights, 
as their gross fantasy was greatly delighted with. 1856 
•R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 45 The monks of Mount 
Athos, whose mysticism was also of this most degraded 
type, substituted, as a gazing-point, the navel for the nose. 

UastiXLg PpL a. [f- as prec.+ -ieg-.] 

That gazes, in senses of the verb. 

i^S 3 Latimer Fruitf. Serm. (1584) 293 b, Nowe hee had 
a daughter called Dina, which ga.«iing damsell went abroad 
to see the countryes. x6m P. Fletcher Pxirple Isl. x. 
xxxvi, Her rubie lips lock up from gazfng sight. 1683 
Tryon IVi^ to Health 486 Neither do we deck ourselves 
with rich (Ornaments to draw unto us every Gasing Eye. 
1711 Stf.elc No. 267 f 3 Gazing Crowds have found 

their Passions work’d up into Rage, or soothed into a Calm. 
2840 Hood Up Rhine 310 So w’e . . at Ia.st marched into 
Nichol, through a gazing population. 

fig. 2792 Cowper Odyss. xxii. 457 The gazing sun dries 
all their life away. 

Hence Ga^zin^ly Wz/. 

2563 Grindal Let. to Abp. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 267 

If the communion be ministered in Paul’s, it will be done so 
tumultuously and gazingly. .that the rest of the action will 
be disordered. 

Ga*ziiig-sto-ck. [f. Gazing vbl. sb. + Stock.] 
An object of the people’s gaze ; a person on ■whom 
others gaze or stare. 

*555 CovERDALE Nohum iii. 7 , 1 wil cast dytte vpon y*, 
to make the be abhorred, and a gasynge stocke. *566 
Underdowne Thes. ^Ariadne , A fayre woman is nothynge 
but a gasynge stocke of ydell folkes. 1650 tr. Caussin's 
'A7tg, Peace 75 They are made gazing-stocks to others, and 
are formidable to themselves. 1752 Phil. Trans, XLVII. 
289 He was the gazing-stock and admiration of all people. 
2840 Lady C. Bury Hist, of Flirt xx, I am free, and not 
a gazing-stock for the world to jeer at. 

tGa’zity. Obs. rare^K [f. Gas + -ity : 
cf. Gaseity.] a gaseous state or condition. 

2799 Sir H. Davy Ess. Heat, Light, etc. Wks. 2839 II. 8 
The peculiar modes of existence ofboaies, solidity, fluidity, 
and gazity, depend (according to the calorlsts) on the quan- 
tity of the fluid of heat entering into their Composition. 


Gazogene (gK'ztXdgfn). Also gasogene. [a. F. 
gazoghie, f. gaz Ga^ + -gene: see -gen.] A gas- 
producer. a. An apparatus for the production of 
aerated waters, b. An apparatus used in the pro- 
cess oi gas-firing (Gas sb. 7 ). 

a. 2853 Pract, Mech. Jrnl. VI. 87 Gaillard and Dubois’ 
‘ (Gazogene * or Aerated Water apparatus. 1886 Pall Mall 
G. 23 June rz/r Bright milk cans standing in rows, with 
baskets full of new-Iaid eggs, and gazogenes. 

b. 2879 Encyel. Bril. JX. 844/2 In this case (when ‘gas- 
firing ’ is used], the fireplace proper is replaced by a gas- 
producer or gazogcJte. 

tOa'ZOllte. Ois.-o Anaerolite. (Ininod.Dicts.) 
Gazolyte (gffi'ziJIait). [a. F. gazofyle, f. gaz 
Gas + Gr. Awtos soluble.] a. (See quot.) b. ‘A 
body which is resolvable into a g.as. Ampbre’s 
term for those elementary bodies which by com- 
bination form gases’ {Syd. Sor. Lex. 1881;). 

2842 Francis Diet. Arts, etc., Gazolyta or Gazolytes, a 
name given by Berzelius to such simple gases as are perma- 
nently elastic. These are oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen. 

. Qazometer, obs. form of Gasometer. 

+ GazOU. Obs. [a. F. gazon grass ; pi. pieces- 
of turf; a. OHG. waso (MHG. wase, G. waseii) 
sod, turf, damp soil, or mass of earth.] A sod or 
piece of turf, used in fortification (see quots.). 

X704 Harris Lex, Techn., Gazons, in Fortification, are 
pieces of fresh Earth covered with Grass, cut in form oj a 
Wedge, about a Foot long, and half a Foot thick, to line 
parapets, and the Traverses of (jalleries 1759 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 11. v. 70, ‘ I would make the walls and parapets with 
sods too*. ‘The best engineers call them gazons, » 

said niy uncle Toby. 1768 in Simes Milit. Medley Diet. 
2802 in C. Ja.mes Milit, Diet. 
b. attrib., CIS gazon-theatre. 

2699 Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 119 Gazon-Thcatres, Amphi- 
theatres, Artificial Ec^'— 

Gazoo’n. Api 

mistaken sense. (I 
‘a compact body < 

' 28x3 Hogg Queen's 
men made, Douglas 
the ranks impetuoas bore. 

tGazophilace. Obs. rare. [a.OF.gazophtlace,. 
nd. gazcpkylaciumi] =GAZOPaYLACTt’M. 


1, an adapted form of prec., with 
ioggapp. took the word to mean; 
5f men’, or something sitnilux.) 
'Wake 263 A close garoon the horse- 
and Morison the head, And through 


GAZOPHILE. 


90 


GEAE. 


xj.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1283 pe golde of J>e gazafylace 
Wyth alle t)e vrnmentes of nous, he hatnppred to-geder. 
[1583 Fl’lke xxu w Yea, I \voulde gladly know, why 
among so many Greekish and Latine-like terms, Ga20phy- 
Jacium is not a Gazophilace but a ‘ treasurie 
+ Gazopblle. O^s, rare—^, [a. OF. gazophile, 
corruptly ad. late L. gazophylacium : see next. 

The quot. is a close translation from Octovien de S. Gelais, 
Ep. d'Ovide, quoted by Godefroy, s.v.] 

A treasury, storehouse (in Jig. sense). 

1549 Ccmpl. Scot. To Rdr. 7, I began to reuolue the 
librarye of my vndirstanding, ande i socht all the secreit 
comeris of my gazophile, 

t Gazophyla’cinm. Ohs. [a. late L. gazo- 
pkylaciuvtj ad. Gr. 7afo^uX.d«ioj', f. 7dfa treasure 
+ (pv\a<Taeiv to guard, keep.] The box in which 
offerings to the Temple were received ; a strong- 
box or treasure-chest. 

1377 Lakcl. P. PI. B. XIII. 197 Haued noujt .. the pore 
widwe [more] for a peire of mytes Than alle tho that 
offreden in-to gazafilacium. [ispSTBEVisA^/iWAiJtf .P. 

XIX. cxxvHi. (1405) 934 GazofiTacimn is an hutche in the 
whyche is put what is offrid in the Temple.] 1563-87 Fo.xe 
A. ^ AT. (1596) 2S9A What monie was raised to the popes 
gazophylacium, I leaue to the estimation of the reader. 
1681 J. Stephens Procurations 105 There seemed to be 
a kind of pious contention in the people.. who should be 
first to bring in their offerings to this sacred Gazophylacium. 
X697 Evelyn Niwiism. viii. 266 Blood who made that bold 
attempt on the Royal Gazophylacium in the Tower. 

fG^’ZOUS, a- Ohs. rare~^. [f.gas Gas sh.+ 
-ous.] Of the nature of gas, gaseous. 

X794 Sullivan yiew Nat. 1, 272 Many naturalists, as well 
as he, conceived this substance to be neither animal nor 
vegetable, but to be merely an aerial or gazous scum. 

Gazy ige^’zi), a. rare. [f. Gaze sb. -h -y 1.] 
a. Affording a wide prospect, to. Given to gazing. 

1745 Mrs. Delany Life <5- Corr. (1861) II. 382 Has he . . 
laid himself down upon the gazy hill, to take breath a little ? 
1883 Holme Lee Loving ^ Serving 11. ix. 161 The most 
gazy and dreamy and restless of the people had learnt to 
keep their heads straight. 

Gazzette, obs. form of Gazette. 

Geach, sb. slang, ? Obs. A thief. So Geach. v. 
irans., to steal. 

x8zx Hacgart Life 56 He was a tolerable geach. Ibid. 
70 We saw a conish cove . . with his back to the wall, beset 
by a great number of geachs. Ibid. 73, 1 bought two wedge 
table-feeders , . which I knew had been geached from the 
house of Mrs. Campbell. 

Geadepliagous (d3riade*0g3s),<r. Alsoerron, 
geo-. [fT mod.L, Geadephag-a (f. Gr. 7^ earth + 
Adephaga) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Geade- 
phaga^ a tribe of terrestrial and predaceous beetles. 

xB^ Athenxum 22 Mar. 381/2 Mr. E. A Fitch exhibited 
a large geod^hagous larva. 

Geaggea, obs. form of Jagged. 

Geal (d.^ral), a. rare, [badly f. Gr. 7^ earth 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to the earth regarded as 
a planet. Geal tides : tides (on the moon) due to 
the earth’s attraction. 

1883 WiNCHELL World-Life ii. iJI. § 2 (1889I 38^ The geal 
tide on the moon will be about eighty times higher than 
the lunar tide on the earth. 


Geal (dsH), V, Ohs. exc. dial. In 5 gell(yn, 
[a. E. gele-r t—L. geldre to freeze. Cf. Congeal,] 
irans. and inir. To stiffen as with cold, to congeal. 

The examples we often difficult to separate from those of 
geal^ Gell v. (with * hard ' g), to tingle as with cold. 

c 1440 Promfi. Parv. XQo/i Gellyn, or congellyn (to-gedyr), 
gelat, eongelat. x6o8 Tourneur Rev. Trag, v. i, Wks. 
1878 II. 333 We found the Duke my father gealde in blond, 
1633 H. A, Pariheneia Sacra 190 It [the mother-pearl] 
forms litle graines or seeds within it, which cleaue to its 
sides, then grow hard, and geale, as it were. 1804 Tarras 
Poems 39 Wer't no for houp. .Our very hearts wou’d geal. 

Hence Gea’ling ppl. a. 

x^T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 220 Gealing frostes cause * 
springs and welles .. in the depth 01 winter to smoke with 
heate. 

Geale, Gealous, obs. ff. Jail, Jealous. 
Geaa(grn). Now chiefly .5V. Forms : (6 ^yne, 

7 gnind, 8 guigne, guynne), 8-9 gean, geen, 
(9 guean). [a. F. guigtte (in the 14th c. spelt 
giiine). Of unknown origin; Sp. has gttinda, Pg, 
ginja of similar meaning. 

suggested that the word may be connected 
in Ubl. visnjat Luh. vysna. Roumanian visind, mod.Gr. 
and more remotely ^vith OHG. wthsala (mod.Ger, 
.rn^set), lx. vtsctola \ but this is very doubtful.] 

Ihc Wild dierry {Pntntts avium), tree and fruit. 

Eh. AT. Aurel. (1546) Ceij, 

3653 Urquhart Rabelau 11 xxxiv. 221 In the season of 

^ I TTirBUrlfchrir Forest-trees 

37 The lil.ack Che^. This w called the Geen here. x8tO 

Jardine II. 78 They Imissehthnishes] are 

remarkably fond of ripe geans. 1881 Garden 28 Oct 282/1 
The Gean . .grows in rocky, dry woods. ’ ' 

altnb. X793 Trans.Soe. Arts (cd. 2) V. x6 Birch, Geen-tree 
and MounlainAsh. 2854 H. MiLLERyM. (iSs?) 
201 To strip the guean-trees of their wild cherries. 

fGeance. Ohs. rare-'. ? An imagined rustic 
pronunciation of chance. 

1633 B. Jonsos Tale Tub It. iv, Valth, would I had a few 
more geances on’t I 

Geand, goant, obs. forms of Giant. 
tGeane. Ohs. Alsofigoono, gone, 5-7 Joano. 
Sec also Jean, Jane. The English form of tlie 


name of Genoa (F. Genes,\\. Gettova) ; usedallrih. 
in designations of commodities imported thence. 
Treacle of Geane : see Treacle. 

CT466 Sir J. Pastos in Poston Lett. No. 563. II. 293, 
I sende yow— iij. trade pottes of Geane as my potecane 
swerytht on to me, and mooreovjT that they weer never 
ondoo s>ms they come from Geane. 1466 Alann. ff Honseh. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 369 My mastyr toke his man to kepe a potte 
of geene to put in grene g)mgyr. 1494 Will of Astry 
(Somerset Ho.), 50 bales of Jeane wood. x^5 Rates Custom 
ha. b iij b, Geane paper the reame. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Casianheda's Cong. £. Ind. v. 14 b, Some of them doe carrie 
with them compasses of Geane. at6i^Rates ATerckandize 
L iUi Treacle of leane the pound wj.d. 

Geauticliual (dgj'ijentiklai’nal), a. and sb. Geol. 
[f. Gr. 75 earth + Antichnau] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a general upward flexure 
of the earth’s crust. 

zZn Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 818 Many mountains owe 
half or more of their elevation above the sea level to geanti- 
clinal movements. 

B. sb. A general upward flexure of the earth’s 
crust. 

187. Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 2) 752 (Cent.] The part of the 
force not expended in producing them carried forward an 
upward bend, or gcanticHnal, of the vast Rocky Mountain 
region as a whole. 1879 Ibid. (ed. 3] 818 GeanticHnals or 
upward flexures in the crust that become permanent eleva- 
tions. x88z A. H. Green Phys. Geol. xiii. (ed. 3) 631 The 
squeezing up of this mass of rock into a geantidmal. 
Gear (gT®j), sb. Forms: 3 gsere, 4-5 ger, 4 
guere, 5-6 gheer(e, 4-5 gare, 5-6 gayre, gaire, 
geyre, 4-9 ge(e)r(e,geir(e,5-6geyer, 6-8 geare, 
6- gear. \}A.E..gere, prob. ad. ON. gervi, gsrvi 
s=OE. *giem (J>oel. in pi. gearwe, with pre-Eng. 
change of declension), OS. garezvi, gerzed, OHG. 
garawtf ^az‘(e)zni':— OTeut. *garwtn- wk. fern., f. 
^garwu^ ready, Yare, whence *ganojan to make 
ready, ON. gerva, g»rva,gera, g&ra to make, Garz;. 

It is prob. unnecessary to assume as^ the source an ON. 
*geri with a dropping of the v {tu) similar to that in gera, 
gora, the common prose forms of the verb gorva ; there was 
app. in ME. a disposition to reduce rw to r after a stressed 
palatal vowel.) 

I. Equipment. Cf. Furniture 4. 

1. collect, sing, (f rarely pH) Apparel, attire, 
dress, vestments. 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. x. 36 Heo glystnede ase gold 
when hit glemede, ues ner gome so gladly on gere. 13, , 
E. E. Allit. P, B 1811 pat we gon gay in cure gere. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 227 Let clothen in the same gere, 1450-70 
Golagros fyGavj. isSAnegirdill ourgiU,and vthir light gere, 
1465 J. Pastom in Poston Lett. No. 526 II. 233, 1 beseche 
yow that this ger be not foigct, for I have not an hole hose 
for to doon. 1484 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 13 Item for wayschyng of the church gare vj». iiij 
15*6 Skelton Magnyf. 776, 1 can devyse my gere after the 
courtly maner. s<glP Nottingham Rec. III. 363 For makyng 
the dav^sars gayre. 1563-S7 Foxe A. ^ m. (1684) II, 38A 
They did it to shew their new eay geere. 1727 Vanbr. & 
CiB. Prov. Hush. 1. Wks. (1730) 295 My Lady’s geer alone 
were as much as filld four portmantel trunks, 1776 Mrs. 
Delanv Life ^ Corr. Ser. ii. (1862) II. 196, 1 have put on 
all my birthday geer. 179* A, Young Trav. France 61 
Dressed in holiday geers, Wordsw. White Doe in. 34 

Noisy swarms of peasants in their homely gear. 2857 
Holland Besy Path xxiv, 278 Mr, Pynchon himself, in his 
rusty travelling gear, 1879 ‘E. Garrett' House by Wks. 
II. 206 She packed her own marriage gear . . with her own 
hand. 

+ to. Appendages to a (clerical) vestment. Obs. 
*55* Invent. Ch. Goods (Surtees 1897) 37 Albes and other 
geir belonging to the afforesaid vestmentes. Ibid. 55 One 
old vestment, .and one..boithe without geire. 

+ c, pi. Habits, manners. Obs. rare. 

The earliest recorded sense ; placed here as being possibly 
a forced application of sense 1, suggested by the L. habitus. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 pe deue) . . teS for5 geres h wile 
after fox, hwile after wulue, hwilc after leun, hwile after 
o?ire, and on ech of hise deden is iefned to he deore wuas 
geres he forSieotS. Ibid. 165 Hie .. teS forS geres after 
wilde deore, sume after beore, sume after wulue, sume after 
oSer deor. Ibid. 209. 

2. Armour, arms, warlike accoutrements. Rarely 
pi. Also fghting-gear. Obs. exc. arch. 

c JZ05 Lay. 13679 On ich wulle mid mine gmre. a 1300 
Cursor AT. 7533 ‘ Dos awai*, he [David] said, *his gere, 
Certes can i nan armes here*. 1375 Barbour Bmce xviii. 
165 Thai..fand Gib Harper in his ger. And, for sa gude 
his armys wer, Thai [etc.]. C1420 Avow. Arth. xxiv, 
Quen thou art armut in thi gere. Take thi schild and thi 
spere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 88 a/2 They made thejT 
geer redy and departed. 15x3 Act $ Hen. Fill, c. 6 Any 
Armour or defenceable Geer of War, 2546 in Tytler Hist. 
Scoil.giS6^) III. 374 After yame came the young laird .. 
and viii men with hym all in geir. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
I. v. V, Of serviceable fighting-gear small stock. 2864 Skeat 
Uhland's Poems 276 The host comes slowly onward, 
equipped with warlike gear. 

3 . a. Accoutrements of a riding horse, or his 
rider, (f Formerly also//.) Now always explicitly 
riding-gear. 

rt 2400-50 Alexander 790* (Dublin) Grathez on bis gay 
gere^ & ben a pit sadyll. ci^o Sir Amadace (Camden) 
xxxii, Vlke mon hts owne schali have, That he syltes ^on, 
Sadyll, brydyll, and oder gejTe, x^S Coverdale ^eeh. 
xiv. 20 At that tyme sbal the rydinge geer of y* horses be 
holy vnto the Lorde. 2690 Dryden Don Sebast. 1. x. Wks. 
*883 VII. 34a Ant. Thou wilt not make a horse of me? 
A/nx/. Be advised, friend, and buckle to thy gears [makes 
mm go down on all-fours, bridles him — *To your paces vil- 
lain, amble, trot and gallop*}. 2B40 Dickens Bam. Rudge 


xlvii, Bridles, top-boots, spurs, and such gear, were streu-n 
about. 187X Yeats Techtt. Ntsf Camtu. 46 The Egyptians 
were skilful manufacturers of riding gear. 

to. Harness for draught animals. Before the 
19th c. chiefly pi. 

a 1300 Cursor 6*** Sex hundreth cartes wit al Juir 
geres. 1424 A- Wills (1882) 56 My wrtes and my plowes, 
and all my hors hat longen to hem, whith all her gere, 15x3 
Fitzherd. Hush. § s He muste haue..his oxen or horses, 
and the geare that belongeth to them; thatistosay,bowes, 
yokes [etc.]. XS25 Will in Ely Episcop. Rec. (xBoi) 220 Y« 
best donge carte, and fyve gayres of y« best ; and my best 
ploughe and the geyers. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 221 When 
they [horses] are set in their geirs to draw the chariots, how 
they ioy when they are encouraged. 1695 Lend. Gaz. No. 

S [i5/4 A Sorrel Mare .. the Hair ruVd off her sides uith 
eers. 1751 Johnson No. 138 fix She rises 

fore the sun to order the horses to their geers. 1^99 G. 
Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 220 Not suffennglhe 
Ploughs, Harrows, .and the Gears belonging to them, to be 
unnecessarily exposed. 1821 Clare Vill. AUnstr, I. 74 
Cracking whip and jingling gears Recall’d the toils of 
boyish 5'ears. 2846 J. Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
II, 129 Their gear or harness, including the cost ofkceping 
it in repair, amounts to 25r. yearly. 1865 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Gear, harness, tackle of any kind, furniture; as plough- 
gear, cart -gear, etc. x886 Chesh. Gloss, s. y., * What’s Tom 
doing this wet day ? ' * Mester, he’s cleaning th’ gears/ 


'\^.fig. (Prob. chiefly referring to sense 3 b.) 
{Ready) in otie’s gears : in harness, ready for work 
= L. in procinctn. To put in, get into ends gears : 
to set or get to work. Right in ones gear: id 
one’s right senses. Warm in ones gear{s\ settled 
down to work. Out of ond 5 gears \ out of sorts. 

CX460 Towneley Myst. xxi. 181 He is inwardly flayde, 
not right in his gere. 1642 Fuller Prof.St.iw. 
xiii, X84 They think themselves not warm in their geeres, 
till thej’ are all on fire. 1642 Rogers Naaman is8 Jehu., 
being warme in his geare. a 1659 Cleveland Gen. Boons, 
etc, (1677) X34 Let him put himself in his Geers. 1664 
Etheredge Com. Rev. iv. ii. 67 Is Grace ready in her gears. 
11x677 Barrow Pope’s SuPrevt. (T687) 49 The Apostles were 
..in procinctn, ready in their gears to move whither Divine 
suggestions did call them. 1682 Dryden Medal 60 The * 
Frauds he learnt in his Fanatick Years Made him uncasw 
in bis Lawful Gears. 1683 Penn Descr. Pennsylv, 8 Of 
this more hex;eafter, being yet Raw and New in our Geer. 
/I X700 B, E, Diet. Cant. Crew s.v.. Out of his Geers, 
out of sorts. X7XX Swift Wks, (1824) II. 463 Nutlal ^'•as 
surprised when they gave him bits ofpaper instead of money, 
but I made Ben Tooke put him in his gears. x7x*-23 — 
yml. to Stella 8 Jan., I am in my geers, .and I treat folks 
sometimes. *780^ Johnson Let, to Mrs. Thrale 4 July, 
Keep my master tight in his geers. 

Ii. Apparatus. 

6. Apparatus generally ; appliances, implements, 
tackle, tools, t Also //. toys. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 24485 iGbtt.) Joseph and nichodeme .♦ 
Wid balm broebt bai gere enoen, vte of his fete nail 
droghl. 13. . 1. E. Allit. P. B. 1505 Nov is alle l>is guere 
geten gloiounes to serue. X375 Barbour Bruce fxp- 70* 
lobne crab, that had his geir all gar, In his fagattis has set 
the fyre. c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 352 Wo v'a.s nis Cook wtt 
if his sauce were Poynaunt and sharpe and redy al ms geere. 
a 1400-50 A le.xander I’lTj, For ai a child mot him chese . to 
cbildire geris. 1461 Poston Lett. No. 391 II. 23 1^ '^**1 
tyme your gere necessarye on that by halfe were pur^’CJ■p 
fore. 1823 Scott Peveritxxxnx, The warders must bring mcK 
own gear (fetters] with them. 1832 J. Hodgson in J. Hain 
Mem, (1858) II. 260 All the quarry gear was swept away W 
oneof the great floods. x85oScoRESDYC^ffrt'r/T 
Adv. iv. (1859) 60 An ingenious Frenchman . . had bbdaers 
and other gear to float dead whales. 1851 GBEEN^vEI.LCr<I * 
trade Terms Northumh. 4 * Dstrh. 28 Gear, work-twis, 
consisting of picks, drills, maul and wedge, shovel, cr.icxq» 
&C. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Qatal. p. xxxiv, Such spor^man s 
gear as rods, lines, arlifirial flies, and baits. 4 

49 Fid. c. 70 § 7 Injury .. done by one sea.fishing bwt 
another, or to tne nets, lines, and gear thereof. 1805 & 

J. C. Mathew in Law Times Rep. LII. 265/2 
. . was sold as she lay with her gear and taeWe- * 5 
Athenseum 16 May 637/3 Pretending to work, amidst p i 
ing stones and masons* gear, on a Paris guoi. 
to. The organs of generation. Now only 
1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 280 To the dogs to cat i ^2 
threw his gear. X704 Swift 7Vi/e xi. coz. 2®93 

Farmer Slatig. , , 

Comb. 26x1 CoTCR., Chaude-colle, saltnesse, Icacn 
nesse, geereitch. 

■ fc. Weaving. A leaf of heddles. 

2500 Nottingham Corp. Rec. 1380, 43 ‘U- 
j. lathe. 25*3 Ibid. 1395. 7 Pro quodam ‘^^strumento lexwru^ 
vulganler dicto a lynen gegre [Iread geyTCJ 2780 a. . 
ToZrIret. I. 3=4 It tn»l t'ttdy to b. 'I''''"!,'* 'Li,, 
weaver, with the reed and geers adapted tqtnanufact R , 
1823 T. Martin Circle Afech. Arts 239 P'^clioti ‘ 
(1862) II. 407 The loom consists 
bamboo rollers, one for the warp, and another lor . 

and a pair of geer. 2822 R. G. Wallace 25 I rx. • 

The loom consistsof arced and gcer^wilhas * . jj, 
upon which the warp is rolled. 2839 Ure Etct. 

The Hindu .. inserts his great toes into two loop 

geer, to serve him for trcddlcs. . - 

d. Miniug. d'air o/gcars gaMovis-Urntxr- 

1851 GREEmvELL Tmrs Ni>rlhumb. >, J- ■ 

0/ Gears, St. Galleu'S Tinder. t.c.rs 

e. Machittery. a. A combination „r' 

and other mechanical appliances for a give i • 
pose ; esjt. the appliances or furnisliings . 
with the acting portions of any 
Often with some defining word prefixed, f* , 
sion-, hand-, sttiring-, valvt; ivindtng-gG’’ . 
which see those words. 

15,3 Fitzheed. Sim. xx. (i539l4z And the ni>Wer 
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ma^ce all the coste, both of the hous and the goinge geyre. 
X786 T. Jeffe^on /KriV. (1859) I. 550 The consumption [of 
coal] will be increased by the additional geer, 1825 j. 
Nicholson Oj>erai. Mechanic 44 Chains have been benefi. 
cially introduced as substitutes for strap.s in driving heavy 
geer. 1851 Illtisir. CataL Gt. Exhib. 135 Model of a steam 
crane, with travelling gear. 1882 Knowledge No. 19, 397/2 
Being caught by the steering gear or front wheel. 1888 F. 
Hume Mm. Midas 1. iii, The towers contained the winding 
gear. 1892 Law Times Rep. LXVII. 251/1 A steamship of 
1074 tons net, fitted with steam steering gear. 
fig. i86x Land, Rev. 20 Apr. 434/1 There is considerable 
friction in our parliamentary gear. 1B89 Lowell Latest 
Lit,^ Ess. (1892) 149 None of these set our thinking gear in 
motion to.. good purpose. 

b. Wheels working one upon another, by means 
of teeth, or otherwise. A train of gears-, a set of 
such wheels. Often preceded by some defining 
word, as bevel-, crown-, spir-gear. Double gear 
(see quot. 1874). 

1829 Nat, Philos.^ Mechanics ir. vii. § 7a 30 (U. K. S.) 
Wheels are denominated r/wr, crown, or bevel gear, accord- 
ing to the position or direction of the teeth, 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek. 726/1 Double-gear, the nests of variable-speed 
gear-wheels in the head-stock of a lathe. 1881 Metal World 
No. 22. 3^0 The moving of the car sets in motion a train of 
gears, which in turn gives motion to the pencil mechanism, 
which traversescrosswi.se of the paper, while the paper itself 
traverses from the pencil lengthwise at a uniform speed. 

c. ^See quol.) 

1874 Knight Did. Mech., Gear, .the running parts of a 
wheeled vehicle, as the fore-gears, hind-gears, referring to 
the fore-axle and its wheels, the hind-axle and its wheels. 

7. Machinery. The mechanical arrangements con- 
necting a motor with its work ; — Geaking. Hence 
!n,ontofgear\ in, out of connexion with the motor. 
So to get ( put, set, throw) in, into, out of gear, 

1814 R. Buchanan Mill IVork (1823) 451 When any 
particular part of machinery is set agoing, it is said among 
workmen to be set on, or put in gear; when stopped, set 
off, or put out of gear. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam 
Eng. 103 To^ see what is to be the position of the eccentric 
pulley, relative to, the crank when in gear. Ibid. 132 To 
work three or four strokes by hand prior to throwing the 
eccentric rod in gear. j8sx lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 233 
For the purpose of moving the handles in and out of gear, 
2869 Eng. Mech. sg Mar. ^74/2 The, .lever, .is reversed, so 
as to throw the shafts , . into gear by the action of the . . 
clutch, 1870 Cassell's Techn. Educ. II. 13/2 When wheels 
are in gear there are three teeth of each engaged. Ibid. 
IV. 307/2 The parts which they should hold in position get 
out of gear. 1885 Law Rep. 15 Q, Bench Div. 358 
A wheel-factory, including the machinery and gear, was 
mortgaged to the plaintiff. Ibid., The . . driving-belts . . 
could be removed at pleasure when the machinery was 
thrown out of gear. 1W8 Encyct. Brit, XXIII. 560 Two- 
speed gears (for tricyclesl are becoming general, 
fig, 2840 H. Mayo Pop, Superstit. (x85t) 70 The attention 
..is unlinked from the other faculties, and they are put out 
of gear, i860 Kingsley Misc. II. xi An industrial system 
so out of gear. x86i Tkornbury Turner I, 21 In a 
week or two he began to get into gear and work belter in 
his new harness. 1874 Greek Short Hist. v. § 4, 241 The 
whole organization of labour was thrown out of gear. x8^ 
Miss Braddon Just as I am xviii, 1 have been out of gear 
for my ordinary pursuits of late, 1886 W. Hooper .SV;. Acad, 
Life 56 He is quite thrown out of gear by every little 
anomaly. 

8. Naut. Rigging in general ; ‘ the rigging of any 
particular spar or sail ’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1669 SiTVTiyvi Mariner's Mag.\. J7S^e that your main Hall- 
yards be clear, and all the rest of your Geer clear and cast 
off. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 366 , 1 seized another 
faxe], and disengaged the. .sm.Tli gear about the mast. 186a 
Merc. Marine Mag.VW. 270 The topsails were reduced 
by the patent gear to nearly close reefs. 

III. Stuff. 

9 . Goods, movable property, household neces- 
saries and utensils. 

<7x300 Cursor M. 4938 SarganUsend i son on hand pat in 
hair gare mi god hai fand. Ibid. 13797 Do Jjc to ga, wit all 
pi ger. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 206 Freris and 
preestis hat . . maken riche chirches and housis wib oper 
gere. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) \. xv, 9, I hald it 
best to cast awey this gere and shape my selue prj'uely to 
fie, 1466 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 436 Item, owenge 
to the chaundelere . . for wode, candelles and odre gere for 
howsold, iij.s. xj.d. 1634 M ilton Comus 166 Some harmelesse 
Villager, Whom Thrift keeps up about his Countrie Geare. 
1785 C. Keith Hadsi Rig47 For he did gar her sweetly pay 
For crackit gear. X865 Livingstone Zambesi x. 216 Then 
follow wife and daughters with bulky loads of household 
gear on their heads. 

fb. Sc. and north, dial. Possessions in general, 
wealth, money. Goods and gear = wealth, property. 
^ Free gear (see Free 28 b). Ohs. 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. III. 230 Siluer or gold or ony 
•other geir. 1547111 Tyilcr Hist. Scot. (1864) HI. 380 , 1 judge 
him [Argyle] greedy of gear, desirous of authonty. 0x565 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. {1728) 14 Spend his goods 
■and gear. 1570 Bvchahmj Ane Admonit. Wks. (1892) 23 Je 
wer neuir desyrous of blude geir nor honour. x6^ Hume 
Admonition in IVodrow Soc. Misc. 586 A borrowing ..of 
ulher mennis geir, X637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. ii. j, I am 
na fay . . But a good man, that lives o’ my awn geer. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 300 , 1 had not so much, free gear 
when I came to Christ’s camp as to buy a sword.^ X706 in J. 
Watson Collect, Poems u 30 Which made the Laird take up 
more Gear Than a\\ the Lands or Rigs could beuT. iTt^S 
Sempill Piper Kitbarchan xiii, His pipes, .after wan him 
gear enough, xjia Arbuthnot yohn Bull ni. iv, Spending 
the goods and gear that his forefathers wan with the sweat 
of their brows [The speaker is Scotch]. 1725 Rams.^y Gentle 
Sheph. ii, His honour maunna want — he poinds your geer. 
.1775 Burns ‘ Tibbie, I hae seen the day' vi, Your daddy’s 


gear males you sae nice. xBo8 Mayne Siller Gun 11. xxvi, 
Dingwall , . Whose modest merit Was sae represM for want 
o’ gear, Care crush’d his spirit I 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, 
S.V., '111 gotten gear** property unjustly obtained. 2884 
Annie S. Swan Dorothea. Kirke vi. 58 That foolish, mis- 
guided sister of yours has married an old man for his gear 1 
c. Things, f Also in //r/z'tz/. rare. 

a X400 Sir Perc. 214 He wolde schote with his spere 
Bestes and other gere. 1556 J. Olde xx.GvaltePs Antichrist 
224 The God whom his fathers knew not shall he honour with 
gold, and silver, and precious stones, and other costly gaires. 
18x7 Southey (1832) II. 13 The appetite for slander must 

be sharp-set, when it can prej’ upon such small gear, 
f 10 . A material substance or stuff; in depre- 
ciatory sense, rubbish. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. n. xxxvii. 159 A drinke myxte 
with suche manere of gere that aftre they had taken hyt 
they were alle dronken- 1549 Latimer 6 tA Serm. fiefi Edw. 
VI (Arb.) 16s Of decimations of Anets seade, and Cummjm, 
and suche gere. 1562 Turner Herbal ii. 50 b, The sour 
gear that is within [the shell of the Citron] is colde and 
dry. 2578 Lyte Dodotns iv. xvi. 470 You shal finde much 
of this geare amongst Rye, 2603 Sm C. Heydon Jud. 
Astral, vii. 187 That out of wheat there should spring vp 
darnell, solders, and smuttie geare. 16x3 Purchas 
age (16x4) 475 The Bramans marke themselves in their fore- 
heads . . with a kind of j'cllow geare which they grinde. 
2691 Ray N. C. Words Pref. 5 Gear .. is also used for 
trumpery, rubbish, so as stuffe is- 2800 Larwood Norfolk 
Dial. 44 (E. D. S. No. 76) The thacker w’ou’d ha gin bar 
some doctor’s geer in a beaker. x8oc H. MacNeill Poet. 
Wks. (1812) II. 76 A bottle primed .. Wi' somewhat mair 
than half a gallon O’ precious gear. 

fb. Corrupt and foul matter; pus. Obs. 

2562 Turner Herbal ii. 231 b, It [Germander] scoureth 
out also thicke and watery gear out of the brest. 2596 
Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. 28 That spat out poyson and gore- 
bloudy gere. 2632 tr. BrueVs Praxis Med. 223 Cholericke, 
sowre and stinking geere is voyded. 2653 H. More Antid. 
Ath. III. viii. (r7<2) 113 The wound of his throat gaping, 
but no gear nor corruption in it. 

C. Mining. (See quots.). 

t747 Hooson Miner's Z)iV/. G ijb, where there is 

no Ore . . Deads are the Gear, or Work got in such dead 
Places, Ibid. 1 ivb, Gear, a general Name for all Deads, 
when cut out of the Wholes. Ibid. Q iij. We rise with these 
Pair upwards, drawing up the Gear, and teeming it round 
about them. 

11, fig. ss Matter, Stdpf, in various uses. 

a. Discourse, doctrine, talk; also in depreciatory 
sense, * stuff’, nonsense. ’I Obs. t\c. arch. 

1425 Hoccleve T 9 Sir y. OldcasiU 259 Our fadres medled 
no thyng of swicb gere. a 1529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 3B7 
For drede ye darre not medylf with such gere. 1570 B, 
Googe Pop. Kingd. 1. 23 b, I am ashamed here To weare 
my pen. '.about such foolish gere. 2606 He MGulsiw. 
i. (i88r> 70 Was not this stinging geere? 2607 Rowlands 
Guy, Earl Warw. 55 Why turn me back to conn my gear 
again. 2624 Bedell Lett, vi, lot No maruell if this geare 
could not passe the Presse at Rome, a 2654 Selden 
Table-T. (Arb.) 20 Lord, what Gear do they make of it ! 
2700 Drydes Wife of Bath's T. 24 For priests with prayers 
and other godly gear, Have made the merry gobhns dis- 
appear, 2722 N. %UsxLett.fr. Mist’s yrnl. Pref. 22 , 1 had 
a great deal more of this learned Gear from my Friend. 
287s Tennyson Q. Mary m. i, Have you had enough Of 
all this gear? 289S E. Anglian Gloss., Gere, unintelligible 

stuff; Or a confused heap, 

b. Doings, ‘goings on*, arch, qx dial. 

* ^2460 Towfie/ey Mysl.xvi.;^7oThisisvi.'e\\ wroght gere that 
euer may be, c 2475 Partenay 276 Non may on the trust, ne 
in thy fals gere. 1546 St. Papers Hen. VIll, XI. 140 The 
French practises now a dayes be but bare geare to other mens 
practises. 2616 R. C. Times' Whistle v. 1883 Brave boyes, 
this gear doth cotten well. 1652 C. B. Stapylton Herodiatt 
IV. 31 Wee shall smart for this unruly geere. a 2806 K. White 
Childhood i. 119 To view our gambols, and our boyish geer. 
2832 Scott Cast. Dang, i. Then 1 hardly see how your 
ladyship can endure this gear much longer. 2876 Whitby 
Gloss. S.V., He has now taken up with that kind of gear. 
t88x Mrs. Lynn Linton My Lcme 1 . 273 We shall have such 
fun !. .It will be good gear, I can tell you ! 

•j* c. A matter, affair, business, Ohs. 

1545 Ascham ToXoph.\.Ns\>h 57 You handle tbis gere indede. 
2579-fo North Plutarch (1676) 260 Whilest this gere was a 
brewing. 1594 Gbf.ene & Lodge Locking Gl. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
126/1 Master Lawyer , . 1 pray you to this gear, a 2625 
Fletcher & Shirlev Nt. Walker \. i, You wo’ not to this 
geer of marriage then? 1636 James Iter Lane, (Chetham 
Soc.) 97 This worck, this gheerc . .Was done by daughters of 
great Charlemaine, 2823 Scott Quentin D. xx.xi, I under- | 
stand this gear better than you do. 

IV. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 6 b) gear- 
cutUr, -cutting-, (sense 7) gear-work-, (sense 8) 
gcar-black-, (sense gb) gear-gatherer, -grasping-, 
gear-box, -case, tlie case enclosing the gearing of 
a bicycle, etc. ; gear-wheel, (a) a cog-wheel ; if) 
in a bicycle, etc-, the cog-wheel by means of wbich 
the motion of the pedals is transmitted to the axle. 

1851 Ulustr. Cato!. Gt. Exhib. 340 Lower yards filled 
with inventor’s slings and portable ‘gear-blocks. 1887 
Viscr. Butty & Hiluek Cycling jtiii. 383 Otherwise the 
effect of the same amount of resistance on ench wheel will 
become unequally' operative in the *gear-box. 2897 Daily 
Nnvs 16 Sept. 3/4 There was a black ‘gear-case mste^ of 
a transparent one. 1884 Knight Diet, Meek. Suppl., 

CutUr (a machine for cutting the teeth on gear-wheels]. 
2874 Ibid., *Gear-cutting Machine, one for making cog- 
wheels by cutting ©nt w interdental maUriaU x825-8a 
Jamieson, *Geargatherer, a money’-making man. 28x9 
\V. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (2827) 40 He smasht 
and smote thae men o* sin For their ‘gear-graspin greed. 
2874 Knight Diet. Mech., *Gear.wkeel, any cog-wheel, 
whether crown, spur, intemal-cogged, bevel, or lantern, is 
a gear-wheel. 2892 Daily News 6 June 6/1 The engine is 


^ ^"'^cydinder horizontal one, and drives a gear-wheel. 

c* I J • mirror is fixed to a gear- 

wheel driven off the spindle of a small alternating electric 
motor. ^ 1852 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 220 Occasioning 
the ra;>id destruction of the *gear-work through which the 
power IS transmitted. 

Gear v. Forms; 3-5 gere, 5 - 5 V' geir, 
7-9 eeer(e, (7 geare), 6 - gear. [MK. gerett, f. 
gere^ Gear sh. (OE. had gierwan, pret. gierede to 
equip, clothe, f. OTeut. *garwu- ready, Yake).] 

'I* 1. irans. To adorn ; to array ; to dress. Ohs. 
CI250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2441 Osep dede hise lich faire geren, 
Wassen, and riche-Iike smeren, And spice-like swcle smaken. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P, B. 2568 He schal be gered ful gaye in 
gounes of porpre. c 2350 Parlt. 3 Ages 222 He was gerede 
all in grene. 2674-92 Kay N. C. Words 30 To Geer or Gear, 
to dress. Snogly geered, neatly dressed. 

2 . To equip, arch. 

23. . Gaw. 4 * Gr. Knt. 791 Garydez ful gaye gered bi-tv.'ene, 
Wyth mony luflych loupe. 2456 Acts yas. II (1814) II. 
45/2 It is ordanyt ]>*' all maner of man h' ha.s landis or gudls 
be red]^ horsit and geryt, 2833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 650 We 
accordingly geared ourself, and switch in hand, .sallied out. 
fig. 2480 R obi. Devyll (Percy' Soc.) 56 H e dyde helpe hym 
for to gere and fortefye the crysten fayth. 

3 . To harness (a draught animal). Also with up, 
and absol, 

2638_F. Junius Paint. Ancients 319 Paine of the painter 
. .for it is no small trouble, in my* opinion, to geare foure 
horses together, and not so much as to confound any of their 
legges. 2640 G. Abbott yob Paraph. 248 Canst thou tether 
or geere him like a horse? 1649 Blithe E7tg, Improv. 
Imfr. (1653) 297 The plough-man must have a little regard 
to his Teem or Draught, and to the well geering or ordering 
them, 2B07 Pike Sources Mississ. (28x0) 50 note, My sleds 
were such as are frequently seen about farmers’ yards . . in 
which two men were geared abreast. 2856 C. W. Uphaji 
y. C. FrSmoni ii. 55 (Funk) We were ready to depart; the 
tents were struck, the mules geared up, and our horses 
saddled,^ s.877 Holdemess Gloss, s. v., It’s about time we 
was off ti gear. 2886 Chesh. Gloss., Gear or gear up, to put 
harness on a horse. 

4. To put (machinery) into gear (see Gear sb. 7 ) ; 
to connect by gearing. To gear up \stt c^xsoi. 1882); 
so to gear down, level. 

2852 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 2284 Another feature in 
the machine is for gearing and pulling out of gear the cogs. 
2868 Pall Mall G. 25 July 10 The spindle is geared to a 
system of toothed wheelwork. 2879 'Thomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. 1 . 1. 479 The several shafts, with their axes all parallel, 
are geared together. 2882 Knoudedge 10 Mar. 397^ About 
two years since, most of the tricycles which were driven by 
means of a chain were geared-up — that is, the driving 
wheels were made to go round faster than the pedals. .Now, 
most of the best riders agree that tricycles should be geared 
down, 2883 /6/rf. 22 June 368/2 For average riders these 
[iricycle.s) might be geared level. 2895 Daily News 15 May 
1(4 Parts necessarily exposed for the purposes of cleaning, 
lubricating, gearing, or altering the arrangements of a 
machine. 

b. inir. Of a toothed wheel, or its teeth : To fit 
exactly into ; to be in gear, so as to work smoothly 
with. 

2^4 Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. No. 434 Engrav., The Ioo«e 
Wallowers, whose turn'd rounds geer truly with Coggs 
in y* great Wheel. 2848 Tail's Mag. XV, 844 Carrying an 
angle-wheel, into which two others gear. 2870 Eng. Mech. 
18 Mar. 652/3 This bevel gears with a horizontal bevel 
underneath the base. 18S2 Anderson in Natjire No. 626. 
6x9 Two circular frames, .with teeth cut in their edges, are 
mounted, so that the teeth gear into each other, and they 
can rotate freely, but in opposite directions. 

Gear(e, var. Gere, Obs., whim, fit of passion. 
Geard, obs. form of Guard. 

Geared a. [f. Gear sb. and v. + -ed.] 

+ 1. Equipped ; armed. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 806 Twa hundreth haill off weill 
gerit Inglismen. 

f 2 . Provided with gear; ? with handles or other 
appendages. Obs. 

2588 Wills d" luv. N. C. (Surtees 2860) 329, vj geared 
yockes 4r., iiij yockes, vngeared, i6d., v geard forkes 2od., ij 
forkes, ungeared, 6d. 

3 . Machimry. Connected with the motor by 


gearing. 

2868 Gainsborough Nesvs 27 June (N. W. Line. Gloss.), 
Si.x double-aeared slide and break lathes. 2882 Eng. Meek. 
27 May 1/2 oack Geared Lathe, 4^ in. centres, bed 3 ft. 6 in. 
long; per set f2 2884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., 
Geared Brace, a boring tool in which the drill or bit is 
rotated by hand crank ^and bevel gear. Ibid., Geared 
LocontoiR'e, a locomotive in which the motion of the engine 
is conveyed by gearing to the travelling wheels. 2895 Earl 
Albem arle&H illierCxA'w^ xii. 303 The Geared Ordinary. 
This, a relatively new type, has not secured that measure of 
success which its friends hoped for it. 

Gearing (gi«*rig), vbl. sb. [Gear sb. and V. + 
-ingL] 

1 . dial. Harness. 

2863 Mrs. Toocood Vorksh. Dial., Put the gearlnc on t 
hoses and go away to plough. 1^7 Holdemess Gloss., 
Gcarin, harness. ^ 

2 . VVorking implements, * plant . 

282s Ld. Cockburn Mem. i. 76 Our,colhe« and sakere 
belonged.. to their respective works with which t j 
sold as part of the gearing. .. _ 

3 . The action of filting a machine with gear , the 
manner in which a machine is geared ; coster, appa- 
ratus for the transmission of motion or p^'cr, 
e.g. a train of toothed wheeIs = GEAR 7. Often 
preceded by some qualifying word, as beveh, sfur-, 
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gearing'y also with advs., as in gearing-do’ivn^ 
-tip. Out of gearing', out of gear. 

1833 J. Holland Afanuf. Aleiat II. 350 Th^e wires pass 
through the gearing, between the bars of a reed, as in Jinen- 
weaving. 1851 Jliusir.Caial. Gi. Exhib. 210 The speed 
requisite for the propeller is obtained by means of accelerating 
gearing, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xviii. § 740 It is so 
stable and true in its work that nothing can throw it out of 
gearing. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 40 By an entire 
rearrangement of the gearing of the macnine, he shortly 
succeeded in greatly lessening the wear and tear of the 
ropes. 1869 R. B. Smyth Gold F. Ficioria 612 Gearing — 
A series of wheels working into each other whereby motion 
is transmitted. 1882 Knowledge 10 Mar. 397/2 When the 
gearing down is carried to a great extent, the pedals make 
two revolutions for one revolution of the driving-wheels. 
A machine so geared can be ridden up a steep hill easier 
than a bicycle. 

4 . Comb.i 0.S gearing-chain. 

1874 Knight Diet. Aiecli..,Gearing’Chain,X)X\ endless chain 
transmitting motion from one toothed wheel to another. 

Gearksatite (dj2ia-jkf?<t3it). Min. [f. Gr. 77 
earth (from its earthy appearance) + Arksotiib. 
Named by Dana in 1S68.] Hydrous fluoride of 
calcium and sodium, of a clay-like appearance. 

x868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 130 Gearksmite. Earthy, kaolin- 
like in aspect. 

GeErless a. [f. Gear sb. -i- -less.] 

Of a motor : Having no gear for the transmission 
of motion ; acting directly, 

1892 Pall ATall G. 4 July 7/1 They are mounted on two 
bogies, each having a soo h.p. gearless motor attached to it. 

t Gea^SOn, a, and sb. Obs. Forms : i g^sne, 
g^asne, 3 geasne, 4gesen(e, 5-6 geso(u)n, 6ges- 
(s)0n, 6-7 gayson, geazon, geasone, (6 gai-, gei- 
son, 7 gey-, gheason), 5-7 geason. [OE. gxsne, 
g^sfie barren. Cf. OHG. keisint barrenness.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Producing scantily ; barren, unproductive ; 
exhausted. Const, in OE. with gen. or on ; later 
(f. Also, clear <f. 

axooo Christ 849 in Exeter Sk.^ J>iBt we ^aestes wlite sr 
bamgr>*re-broxanonbasgsesnan tid georne bijjencen. <1x000 
ynliana 381 ihid.t He sipjian sceal godra gum-cysta geasne 
hweorfan. <t 1000 Andreas 1084 (Gr.) Ah h®! heorodreorij^e 
hyrdas lasan, g«sne on greote, gaste berofene. a itsi O. E. 
ChroH, an. 1 1 16 J>isxear waes swagassne on mtestene. 14 . , MS. 
Cantab. If. W, 3811.23 (Halliw.) In werke they weren never 
so nyce, Ne of moo good liveres geson. CX420 Pallad. on 
Husb. VHi. 5 Now m^e the feeldis ivilde of busshis geson, 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 64 Drunkelew folk ben goostll blinde, 
For faute of witt her lyf is gesoun. 

2 . Scantily produced ; rare, scarce, uncommon. 
In the 1 6th c. sometimes with passive infinitive, as 
geason to be founds to be seen, etc. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi, B. XIII. 271 My wafres there were 
gesen. <rx46o J. Russell Eh. Nurittre 803 Cascade Cos- 
table, when eggis & crayme be geson. 1494 Fabvan Citron, 
vn. 588 Grotes and peas were geson. xs »4 Barclay Cyt. 
Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 35 A good man is geason, not 
easy to be founde. <*1530 H. RHoDEs*i?yC*. Ntmure 116 in 
Betbees Bk. 85 They that will not knowe howe to amend, 
their wits be very geason. 1548 Udalu Erasm, Par, Pref. 

Precious stones that are gayson to bee founde. 1567 
luRBERV. Epit, 4 Sonn. (1837) 295 Rich be thy robes, and 
geason to be had. X577 Harrison England ij. xii, (1877) i. 
239 In the houses of Knights .. it is not geson to behold 
generallie their prouision of tapistrie, X583 Stubdes A nat, 
Abus. 11.(1882) 51 Rare birds vpon the earth, and as geason 
as bUicke swans. x6ox F. Godwin Bps. 0/ Eng. 380 Good 
knowledge in the Greeke toon^. .in those dates wa.s geason. 
x6oi Holland Pliny II. 98 Ixine is a rare herb and geason 
to be seen. x6\0‘—CamdetPs Brit. (1637) 536 Marie in (his 
place is very gea.son or skant. 1674 Ray .S', E, C. Words 
67 Geazon, scarce, hard to come by. Ess. 

3 . * Rare \ extraordinary, amazing. 

1572 N. Roscarrocke Prelim. Verses BossewelVs Ar. 
vtorie. The siege of Thebes, the fall of Troy, in beaten massie 
golde, dan Vulcan hath set out at large, full gearon to be- 
holde. 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends 11. (Arb.) 47 With weather 
astonyed, with such storms geason agrysed. Ibid, iv. 104 
The duke lEneas with sight so geason agasted. 

B. sb. Rarity, scarcity, rare. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1570) 124 Of them is no 
great geason. 1557 Tottets Alisc. (Arb.) 250 
Good should by geason, eamc no place, Nor nomber make 
nought, that is good. 

Qeast, obs. form of Gest, Guest, Joist. 

Qeast, Qeaeter, var. Gist, Gister.- 
Qeat(o, obs. form of G.\te, Get, Jet. 

Qcatlier, obs. form of Gather. 

Geaum, Geaunt, obs. forms of Jamb, Giant. 
Gobat, gobbet, obs. forms of Gibbet. 

(Ke‘bi, gi-bi). Sc. Also 8 gabbio. 
[Ongiru obscure: the pronunciation is against a 
connexion with Gab, Cf, Gael, giaban gizzard ] 
The crop of a fowl; transf. the human stomach. 
^<1x774 Fr.ncyssoN (1814) 11 . 15 She round the 

ingle wi’ her gimniers siLs, Crammm their gabbles wp her 
nicest bits. 1843 Bnriiu.sn Se. Fireside Star. 76 When your 
heads arc filled wi' the horrors, your gebbics wi' wind, and 
your pouches wi‘ nacthing. 

Gebbifc, Qebbrish, obs. ff. Gibbet, Gibberisu. 
Gebor, var. GuEcun. 

GGborish,G€bet(te,obs.fr.GiBBERisn.GiBBET. 

Gobur fpist. [OE. gdnlr^ OS. gibftr^ 

OHG. giphr, gipBro : see Neighbour.] A tenant- 
farmer (in the early English community), 
fr xooo Laws of Ine c. 6 § 3 (Schmid) Gif he.. on gebures 


(huse) sefeohte. 1706 Phillips {cd. Kersey), Gehttrus, 
a Country-Neighbour.) x86i Pearson Early fy Mid, Ages 
Eng. a6t The tenants, cotsetlas, geburs, and geneaLs, were 
the highest among the semi-servile. 1^2 F. Seebohm in 
Eng. Hist. Rev. fuly 459 The gebur himself is not a full 
freeman because fie has services to perform on the lord's 
demesne, and cannot leave the land if he chooses. 
Gebyllot, obs. form of Giblet. 

Gecarciniau (djfkajsrnian). [f. mod.L. Ge- 
carcin-us (Gr. 7^ earth -k KapKiyos crab ; intro- 
duced by Dr. Leach in 1815) -k -ian.] A land-crab. 

1B38 Penny Cycl. XI. 99/1 The Land-crabs, or Gecarcin- 
ian'?, inhabit the warm countries of the New and Old 
World, and Australasia. 1847-^^ Todd Cyd. Anat. IV. 
33oy'2 The land-crabs or Gecarcinians. .are enabled to live 
as terrestrial animals. 

Qecimine, obs. form of Jasmine. 

■ Geek (gek), sb.'^ Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 6 geke, 
7 gecke, 6, 9. geek (geek), [app. a. LG. geck,^ 
MDu. gec{k, ghec{k, Du. gek .adj. and sb. ; related 
(either as source or derivative) to gecken Geck v. 
From LG. the word passed into the HG. dialects, 
MHG. geckif.^ G. geck^ and into Scand., D.i. gjtsk, 
Sw. ^ck, Norw. gjekk, 7 Icel. gikkr.] A fool, sim- 
pleton; one who is befooled or derided, a dupe. 

* 5*5 Barclay Egloges i. (1570) A lij b, He is a foole, a sotte, 
and a geke also Which chosetn. .the worst [way} and most 
of ieoperdie. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. v, i. 351 Why haue 
you suffer’d me to oe imprison'd. .And made the most 
notorious gecke and gull That ereinuention plaid on? x6ix 
— Cytnb. V. iv. 67 To become the geeke {sic] and scome 
o' th’ others vilany, 1859 Geo. Eliot .ri. Bede 83 If she's 
tackled to a geck as everybody's laughing at. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., GatokyGeek, Gawk at Gawky, a fool ; a person un- 
cultivated ; a dupe. 

Geck (gek), /A 2 Chiefly iV*. [ = Du. and G. 
vbl. sb. corresponding to gecken (see Geck z>.) as in 
G.gecken ittacken to play tricks ; in geck sagen, Du. 
inghecksegghen (Kilian), to say in jest.] A gesture 
of derision ; an expression of scorn or contempt. 

xSoo-20 Dunbar Poems xxri. 28 Than all the feyndis 
lewche, and maid gekkis. 1576 Tyde tarryetk no Man in 
Collier E. E. Pop. Lit. (1863-4) *9 A,nd though I have 
attire both costly and gay, Yet unlesse it be new, I shall 
have but a geck. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie i$- Sine 3085 
‘ Gudeman, gramercy for jour geck ' Quod Hope, and lawly 
louts. 

b. To get a geck'. to be deceived or tricked. To 
give one the geck \ to mock, trick, deceive one. 

X568 Satir. Poaiis Reform, xlvii. 84 Now better war lat 
bee Nor to begin to gett jour selffis ane geck. 1583 Leg, 
Bp. St. Androis 8^8 ibid, xlv, The first merchant he cleane 
forsuike. Gave him the geck, and lat him gea. 1603 
P/iilotus \xxvu\. The Carle that hecht sa weill to treit 
30W. I think sail get ane geck. ? 16. . Pair yanet « 5 - Sweet 
Will. XX. in Child Ballads 111. Ixiv. (1885) 105/2 This day 
she has gien me the geeks, Yet she must bear the scorn. 
1808-25 Jamieson, s.v.. To gie one the geck, to give him 
the slip; generally including the idea of exposing him to 
derision, 

Geck (gek), V. Sc. and north, dial. [app. a. 
\Sj, gecken ghecken, XlKi.gekken, G, gecken : 

seeGECKj/»,i, and cf. the echoic Gtr. gecken to croak, 
cackle. Also in Scand. as Da. gjxkke, Sw. gdcka.\ 

1 . trans. To mock, deceive, cheat. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 867 in Satir. Poems Reform,' 
xlv, Hame to the prowest it was directit ; But ye shall heir 
whow he was geckit. 

2 . intr. To geck at ; to scoff at, to use mocking 
language or gestures towards. 

1603 Philoius ciii, I trow that all the warld cuin Sail at 
^ur guckrie geck. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i, She 
Bauldy looes..Bue geeks at me, and says 1 smell of tar. 
X775 Burns ‘ Tibbie / hoe seen* i, Ye geck at me because 
I’m poor. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 102 He’ll geck 
e'en at the Minister An' joke wi' laird an’ lady. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Geck, to sneer or deride. 

3 . To toss the head, as in scorn ; to look proudly. 
Also trans. to geck up the head, [Possibly a dis- 
tinct word,] 

X724 Ramsay Evergreen (1761) II. 15 Sebo geeks as gif 
I meind her lU. 1728 — Feibles, Caterpillar ff Ant g The 
saucy Ant, .gecking up her head, quoth she * Poor animal ! 

J pity tbee\ iy86 Bukks Dtvam viii. Adieu, my liege ! 
may freedom geck Beneath your high protection. x8ix 
WiLLAN in Archxol. XVll. 147 Geck, to toss the head. 
Gecko (ge-kff). Forms: 8 (chaooo, jaokoa), 
gekko, 9 geoo, geoko ; //. geckos, -oes. [a. Mai. 

ff gekoq (the q is faint) an imitation of the 
animal’s cry. 

The note uttered by this llrard is imitated in other Malay 
names, os gagnh, g^ke, take, etc. and similar forms occur in 
the Indian languages, to which the earliest examples in 
English are due. The statement made in quot. 1792, that | 
the name is current in Egj’^pt, is due to the translator and 
is app.'ucntly a blunder.) 

A house-lizard, found in the warmer regions of 
both hemispheres, remarkable for its pecuUar cry, 
and for its power of climbing walls. 

Ix7xx C. Lockyer Acc. Trade Jnd. iv. 84 Chaccos, .is 
Cuckoos receive their Names from the NoUe (heym.ike.. 
they .ire much like Lirards but larger. 1727 A. Ha.milton 
Keiv Acc. E. Ind. II, xliv, 131 They have one dangerous 
Uitle Animal called a Jackoa, in shape almost like a Lizard 
• .be seldom fails of giving Notice where he is, by a loud 
noise calling Jackoa-J *774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. VII. 
142 or all animals the Gekko is the mosi^ notorious for 
Its powers of mischieC *79* Heron tr, HiebuhPs Trav. 

A rab. 1 1. 333 We saw several sorts of lizards, of which the 


only dangerous one wa.s that called by the Egyptians 
Gecko. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xix. 199 
All the stones were covered with an innumerable Quantity 
of iguanas and geckos with spreading and membranous 
fingere. iZfto Ail Year Round No. 37. 247 There are the 
friendljf geckoes which, by help of padded toes, can run up 
walls like a fly, climb glass and cross the ceiling. 1883 
Harper* s ATag. Jan. 1S9/1 The gecko, a lizard found along 
the Nile, has been observed to emit a brilliant light. 

Geckoid (ge'koid), a, [f. prec. + -oiD.] Re- 
sembling a gecko. 

iBBjProc. Zool. Soc. 15 Feb. 753 On a new Geckoid Licard 
from British Guiana. 

Ged^ (ged). north, and Sc. Forms: 4 gedde, 
4, 6 gedd, 7 gid, 8 gidd, 7-9 ged. [a, KS^.gedda 
( — OSw. gedde, giedda, Sw. gddda, gjedde), 
app. f. ON. gadd-r spike, Gar. (With respect to 
the etymological signification of the name, cf 
Pike.)] The fish Esox Inchis', the pike or luce. 

■ 1324-5 Durham AiS. Cell. Roll, In j Gedde et lx Lam- 
prouns, 1375 Barbour Bruce ii. 576 And with his handys 
quhiie he wrocht Gynny.«, to tak geddis & .salmonj’s. 
Sempill in Satir. Poems Reform. xxx.poThaybeandbeisus 
that hes bene men befolr, Compairit with Gedds that dois 
thair fry deuoir. 1680 Sir G. ISIackenzie ^Vx'. Her. 61 Ged 
of that ilk. Aztir, 3. Geds or Pyks hauriant argent. 1^75 
L. Shaw Hist, Moray 78 It [the river Lossie] abounds wth 
Pykesor Gidds. X787 Burns Tnw.S'nnwnvi.Eclswellkcnd 
for souple tail, And Geds for greed. 1840 W. Hay in Mod. 
Scot. Poets XV. 131 Bullsegs will w'ave theit n/gger pou^ 
and geds will bite again. 1857 Kingsley Two y.Ago HI. 
16 He is now eating like any ged. 1893 Nortkumbld. Gloss., 
Ged, the pike fish. 

t Ged [Minced pronunc. of God in oaths ; cf. 
Gad.] 

, 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iii. ii, 0 Ged— the devil’s in j-oa, 
*753 Scots Afag. Oct. Agsji, 1 now advanced to By Jett, 
'fore ged, Geds curse it, and Demme. 

Gedanite (d.^e'dansit). Min. \{.Gedan' 7 ifn,\\it 
med.Lat. name for Dantzig + -ITE : named by Helm 
in 1878.] A mineral resin resembling amber. 

1887 In Dana Alin. <5- Peirogr. (ed. 4) 349. 

Geddar, -ur, geder, obs. forms of Gather. 
Gedeling, ged(e)lyDg, var. Gadling^. 
Qedred, Gedring, obs. ff- Gathered, -ikc. 
Gedrite (dse'droit). Min. [a. F. gddriU f 
(see below) : see-iTE. Named by Dufrecoy 
.^nn. des Mines Sen iii. X, 582 (1836).] An 
aluminous variety of anthophylHte, discovered by 
D’Archiac near Gfedre in the French Pyrenees. 

7844 ia Dana AUn, (ed. 2) 524. 

Gedur, «yr, obs. forms of Gather. 

Gedy, Gedynes, obs. ff. Giddi’, Gwvjh'iss. 
Gee (gi)f sb.'i north, and Sc. A fit of ban 
temper or' sullenness ; usually in phrase To tokt 
the gee : to take offence, become sulky. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. .xxv. 9 Je knau ill 
genders mony gees And specially in poets. ?X7. . 

Herd Collect. Scot. Songs (1820) s Lang or e’er that i cam 
hame, My wife had ta'en the gee. 1714 
matter wV the Whigs'' in Jacob, Sofigs (1887) 
takes on his good dame’s gees He canna rule 
X768 Ross Helenore, etc. 143 When I speak to them tha 
stately, I find them ay ta’en with the gee. 1844 
in Proc. Berw. Hat. Club II. No. za. 201 The bride 
the gee’ ..and would not proceed a foot further. 17 
Cundild. Gloss. s.v., ‘He’s teaun t’ gee’, he has t^ken c 
fence, 1893 Horthumbld. Gloss., Gee, a sudden tur 1 
pique. 

Gee (d^n, sb?- coUoq. [f. Gee /«/-] A horse 
(orig. a child’s word; cf. Gee-gee). ,.1. 

1887 Punch 22 Oct. 792/3 Pray tell me why that hiSKVg » 
Called Pegasus, should harnessed be? xZgo License • 
Gas. 8 Feb. (Farmer) The gees were all broKcn t 
stable, 1894 Astley 50 Years Life I. 59, j. *0 P * 

forty pounds in case either of the hired gees died. 

Gee (daz), V. slang. Also ge. 
etymology : possibly f. Gee int.'] intr. To g > 
to fit, suit, etc. (only in negative phrases). 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crow s.v., It v.'odi Gee,^ ' 
hit, or go. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Sf'.'* 

gee, it won’t nit or do, it does not suit or nt. 

WORTHY Nag's Heady. 35 'Jt don’t seem logec . sa 
as he was trying to adju.st the stove. . • ..,1 . to 

b. Of persons : To behave as is ciesire , 
agree, get on well (together). . , 

1719 D'UnFEY PilU V.83 If Miss provt P'"''®'’;. p°ccr 
not gee. Ne'er pine . . at the wanton Pug. ts03 j 

Aneed. Eue. Lang. 13 In Yorksliirc, in h"'")!!;' ' cot 
Other Northern parts of the kingdom . .where tn K 
suit or fit each other or where neighbours ao po . ^ 
the expre*<sion is ‘They do not Ge well ifiai. 

Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., lids does not , gfath 

He and she will never ge together. 1825 
•fF;V/jA.III.374,Geeor Jee,toagree? didn't 

2889 Century Afag. Dec. 225/2 Me and the pres 

He hadn’t no fault to find with me ; but I didn 
his ways, and I quit. 1 „ imrcc. 

Gee (dsO. At/. A word of command (o a ) ^ 

variously fin different localities) used to n 
turn to the right, to go foi^vard, or Heev 

7^28 Earle A/tcroeosm., Couftlrj' Pellenv (At -14 speit* 
postuJ.ntes 'vilh his Oxen \xry vnde«t.inding /- 

Gee and Rec belter then English. >655 y|. ,*4 

- - f d- H.’.s / 5 .« 


Rowley Port, by Land 4 * 


Come He go (e.ich ye. , gee .*ind wboe, X 733 , ^ jjioov- 
Quixote in Eng. ii. xii, Gee, gee, * , i «ove 

fii:lo Wih tpl. Poems 1 . 8 . 5 ) >8? hr 

poor old bones. .868 Atkinson C/rrr/a«t/We«;' ‘n,,cf 
word of command to horses in a team to turn to i 
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from the driver : substituted for the older word Ree. 1871 
C. Gibbon Lack of Gold A steady-going old brown mare, 
which moved to and fro with mechanical regularity in 
obedience to the * gee ' and ‘ wo ' of its driver. 

Gee, var. Ghee ; dial. var. Give. 

Gee'b'ong (d^rbog). Also gibone, jibbong. 
[Native Australian.] The fruit of various species 
of Persoonia, an Australian tree. (N.O. Proleacese.') 

18*7 P. Cunningham 2 Vrs. l^. S. If^alcs I. xiii. 221 The 
Jibbong is another tasteless fruit, 1847 L. Leichhardt 
Overland Exped. xiv. 478 We gathered and ate a great 
quantity of gibong (the ripe {x^xX-diPersoonia falcaia), 1852 
hlUNDY Antipodes viL (1855) 176 The geebung, a native 
plum very woolly and tasteless. 1889 Boldbewood Robbery 
wider Arms (1890) 255 You won’t turn a five-corner into a 
quince or a geebung into an orange. 

Gee-g^ee coUoq. [Reduplication of 

GEEtnl.'} Ahorse(orig.achild’s word; cf.GEErA^). 

1869 Blackmore Lorna D. Ixx, The ‘great Gee-Gee’ — as 
all the small ones entitled me. x885 G- R. Sims Ritt^' d 
Bells, etc. xi. 242 To carry two heavy boys.. on his back, 
pretending that he was a gee-gee. i^S Comlu Mag-. Jan. 
56 ‘Tell the fellow to drive faster’.. .* My dear Datchet, the 
man’s already driving his geegee off its legs.’ 

Geegot, obs. form of Gigot. 

Gee-ho (d^r-ib^u'), ini. Also gee*o. [f. Gee 
ini. + Ho ini.] « Gee ini. 

x 663 -yx Skinner Etywol., Ho, Gee Ho. 1697 J. Serjeant 
Solid Philos. 378 The Horses not hearing any cry Gee, ho, 
to urge them forwards, took their Opportunity to rest them- 
selves, and stood still. i8or Sporting Mag. XVIII. no And 
now, liehotd he cry’d * Gee-ho * And now he jerk’d the rein. 
1819 (see Gee-up]. 

b. atlnb., \xi geefio'ccack ; also ahsol. (quasi-jd.). 
<1x704 T. Brown Wks. (1720)11. 316 Never., but ply close 
at Inns upon the coming in of Waggons and Gey-ho-Coaches. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) II, 3x4 They draw all 
their heaw Goods here [Bristol] on Sleds, or Sledges, which 
they call Gee-hoes, without Wheels. 

Hence Gee-(li)o v.y Gee“(li)oing‘ vbl. sb. 

1659 D. Pell Impt\ Sea 93 Carmen that never leave jerk- 
ing and Geoing of their horses till they hale the hearts of 
them out. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. i- II. 384 The gee- 
ho-ing of an expert wagoner, who has got a fiery young Arab 
thoroughly tied into his dastard sandcart and has to drive 
him by voice, x88t Ld. W. P. Lennox Plays, Players, etc, 
I. 203 The country lad who. .had *ge«-ho-ed’ and ‘gee- 
up-cd ’ him [my horse], 

Qeen, var. Gear. 

Geer(e, obs. form of Gear, Geir, Jeer, Gyre. 
Qeerish, var. Gerish, Obs.^ whimsical. 

Geese, pi. of Goose, 

Geest (gfst). GeoL [a. G. geest (orig. LG.) 
dry or sandy soil, opposed to marsh-land,] Old 
alluvial matter on the surface of land ; coarse drift 
or gravel. 1R47 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 
Geest, obs. form of Gest, Gcest, Joist. 

Geet, var. Gete v., to keep 5 obs, f. Get, Jet, 
Geet, obs. pi. of Goat. 

Geete, var. Gite, dress. 

Gee-up (ri3f*|0’p), int. Also gee-, je-hup. 
[f. Gee iut. f Hup int. (confused with Up adv.).] 
s=Gee ini. 

1733 [see Gee ini.}. 1769 Trinculo's Trip 29 Yates a 
Carter, without a je-hup. iSzo ‘ R. Rabelais* Abeitlard ff 
lieloisa 34 Cross Hounslow Heath, jec up! jee o! 18*5 
Sporting Mag, XVI. 332 A second ‘ Gee up' issued from 
behind a hedge. x86a Thackeray Wks. (1872) X. 225 
Gee-up, carter, i883 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge I, iii, Gee 
up, ’oss. 

Hence Qee-(li)np v., intr. and irans.^ to say 
* gee-up’ (tol, also (of a horse), to obey this call. 

175* Foote ir. Wks. 1799 I. 19 May I.. be tumbled 
from my phaeton the first time I jehup my sorrels. x8i6 
Scott Anti^.xnn, He was only apprized of the arrival of the 
Monkbams division by the gee-hupping of the postilion. 2624 
Blackw. Mag. Oct. 442 Mr. Bubb ge-hupp’d in vain, and 
strove to jirk the rein, Nobbs . . wouldn’t mend his pace. 
x88i [see Gef.-ho v.}. 1888 Punch at Apr. 186/1 ‘ Gee-up ! ' 
he cried. The horse gee-up’d, To gallant G-— — ’s joy. 

Geezer (grzsi). slang. Also geeser. [A dial, 
pronunciation of Guiser.] A term of derision ap- 
plied to elderly persons, esp. women. 

188$ ‘ CoRiN ’ Truth about Stage 16 If we wake up the old 
geezers we shall get notice to quit without compensation . . 
The two geezers, as Sandy styled the landlord and his wife. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Geezer, a mummer; and hence 
any grotesque or queer character. 1897 Wesf/n. Gas. 17 
Aug. 2/3 So an obliging firm of Liverpool solicitors, like the 
nice old geeser in the song, have just assured him. 

Gef, obs. form of gave, pa. t. of Give j obs. f. If. 
Gefe, Q^f(f)in, obs. forms of Give, given. 
Qeffel, var. Gaffle. Obs, 

x668 J. White Rich Cab. (ed. 4) up Therefore it is good 
to have certain strong cross-bowes, to bend either with a 
rack, or a geffel {printed gessel]. 

Gefte, Gegelotte, obs. ff. Gift, Giglet. 

sb,'^\ A trick, 

hoax, practical joke. 

' J. Strang Glasgow (1856) 401 The cabalistic term gegg 
signifies a practical joke. • 

Hence Oegg v., to hoax, play a trick on ; also 
Qeggee*, Ge*gger, Ge’ggery. 

ta*& J. Wilson Noct. Am5r. Wks. 1855 I. iit Sae sune as 
I turn the tables on you, gegg you,' as they say in Glasgow. 

23s The rums were looking up, the punch was pleasant, 
and the people given to geggery, every house hospitable.' 
1855 J. Strang Glasgow{iS^') 327 That class lo^d fun^d 
frolic, jest and song, geggery and gossip. Ibid. 403 The 
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party to be gegged would be present. Ibid. 404 The whole 
party including the geggee were in the highest spirits. Ibid. 
405 The geggers slippy silently behind. 

• Gegg, obs. form of Gio sb. 
i*Gegge, Obs. Alsogigge. [Of obscure origin ; 
app. not identical with Gig.] A term, apparently 
contemptuous, applied both to man and woman. 

a 1300 Floris 4* Bl. (Hausknecht) 853 Twei gegges l»e cupe 
here. X387TREVtSA/f/^«r« (Rolls) 1. 403 Thusanraied gooJ> 
be geggis [v.r. gigges, Cax/on segges], And alle wib bare 
legges. 

Gegger Sc. Also gagger. [Of un- 

known origin.] The under-lip ; also 
1825-80 Jamieson, Gegger, the under lip. To king the 
geg^rs, to let the under-Iip^ fall, to be chop-fallen. xSzfi 
(5 . Beattie John d Amk<C in Life (1863) 232 The gagger 
lip o’ Card’nal Beaton. 

Gegilot, Oeglotry, obs. ff. Gigeet, -letry. 

11 Gehenna (gfhe*na). [a. Eccl. Lat. gehenna, 
a. Hellenistic Gr. 7/ ci’Fa, rendered ‘ hell * in the 
Eng, N.T. (also toD stvpbs 'gehenna of fire 

rendered 'hell fire’). In med.L. the word was 
used transf. for judicial torture: cf. Gehenne. 

The Gr. wasad. post-BibUcal Heb. CSTT'S gy^hinnbm 

hell, place of fiery torment for the dead (whence Arab. 
jakannani), a figurative use of the place-name which occurs 
also in the fuller form gt^ ben Hinndm, * the valley 

of the son of Hinnom’, denoung a place near Jerusalem 
where, according to Jer. xix. 5, etc., children were burnt in 
sacrifice to Baal or Molech. Cf. Tophet.] * 

1 . The place of futnre torment ; hell. 

1623 Cockeram, Gehenna, Hell. 1627 'HAKEWttLApol. iv. 
i, §s. 281 A valley shadoxved with wood, called Gehinnon [r/r] 
or Tophet, from whence is the word Gehenna vsed for hell. 
[1667 Milton P. L. i. 405 (Moloch] made his Grove The 
pleasant Vally of Hinnom, Tophet thence And black Ge- 
henna call’d, the Type of Hell.] 2854 Motley Corr. {1889) 
1. vl. 166 The groans which occasionally ascended seemed 
as from a Gehenna. 28S2 Farrar 11 63 Making 

their proselytes tcn-limes-worse children of Gehenna than 
themselves. i^^Pttnch 8 Sept. 119/2 A Gehenna of flaring 
gas-fiames and a howling warder stop the way again. 

2 . transf. A place of torture ; a prison. 

*594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. 2883-4 V. 231, I [a 
Spaniard] winning haue the crownes, be losing is carried to 
the galleys. This is ourcustome, which a hundred times 
and more hath paid mee custome of crownes. when the 
poore fellowes haue gone to Gehenna, (and] had course 
bread and whipping chcre all their Hfe after. 2642 Milton 
Animadv. (1851) 295 They bad neither bln hal'd into your 
Gehenna at Lambeth, nor strappedo’d with an Oath Ex 
Officio by your bow men of the Arches. 

Hence f Gehe*nnlcal a., belonging to gehenna. 
1599 BroughiofCs Lett. v. 28 As by his genealogical! glosses 
he hath abused yeveVewr, so by fils gehennicafl curs- 

ings he might set on fire rpoxoE yevieremx (cf. yarn, iii, 6]. 

tGelie'line. Obs. rare. Alsosgehyne. [a. 
F. gehenne, ad. eccl. la, gehenna i see prec. The 
word was early confused with gehine confession, 
examination of accused persons by torture (mod.F. 
g^ne discomfort), whence the form in quot. 1481.] 
a, A hell, place of torment, b. Judicial torture. 

2482 Caxton Myrr. if. xviii. 107 Thise ben the terryble 
gehynes stynkynge And there is the fyre so ouer moche 
ardaunt. 2546 Buck Rich. Ill, iif. 93 The fame was the 
Question or (jehenne was given Him [Perkin]. 

Gehlenite (g^^denoit). Min. [f, name of A. F. 
Gehlen (1775-1815) + -tte; named by Fuchs in 
1815.] A silicate of aluminium, calcium and 
iron, of a greyish colour, chiefly found in the Tyrol. 

2817 Thomson's Ann, Philos. IX. 70 Gehlcnite .. occurs 
usually crystallized in four-sided rectangular prisms. 2869 
Phillips Pcsuv. x. 291 Gehlcnite is mentioned among the 
products of Pollena, on the slopes of Somma. 

Geibat, obs, form of Gibbet, 

Geic (dgrik), a. [f. Gr, jy earth -t- -IC.] In 
geic acid (F. acide geiqne'), a product of the con- 
version of wood into vegetable mould. Also called 
humic or ulmic acid. 

2844 in Hodlyn Diet. Med. 2864 in Watts i?/cA Chem. 
Geier ; see Geiu. 

Geierite Min. : see Getebite, 

Geif, obs. form of GiP, Give, 

Gexg’ (dgfg)? "v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 8 jeeg, 
Jig, gig:# gike? jlke, jeyk, [From the sound.] 
intr. To creak, make a creaking noise. 

2523 Douglas ySnris vi. vi. 62 Vndcr the paysand and 
the heNy charge Gan grane or geig [v. r. grank] ful fast the 
jonit barge. 2721 Kelly Scot. Prav. 239 Lick thy Loof 
and lay't to mine, dry Leather gigs [Ramsay 2737 has/Vr^j 
ay. 2782 Hutton Tcur to Caves (E. D, S,), Gike or fike, 
to creak as wheels or doors do. 2808-25 Jamieson, Geig, to 
make a creaking noise, as a door when the hinges need 
to be greased. 2878 Cwnhld. Gloss., yeyk, to creak like 
machinery requiring oil. • 

Geiler, obs. form of Jailer. 

Geill (^5*1). Sc. and jwrih. Also 6 gylle. [a. 
O ^.gel, giel (vbl. sb. from gjeUr to congeal) ^gelle 
Jelly.] Jelly. 

c 2450 Henryson Mor. Fah. xa Arid main-flour fine shee 
brought in stead of geill. 1550 Lyndesay h/eldrum 
887 Gude Aquavite, Wyme, and Aill, With nohill Confeittis, 
Bran and Gcill. 28x9 W. Tknnaist P apistry f term'd (1827 1 
99 Pics and tarts. Rang’d here and there m sindrj’ parts, 
And sauces, soups, 'and geills, and creams. ■ . ^ 

b. as geill-pook, a jelly-bag. 

2570 ini/s 4- Ihv. H. C. (Surtees 1835)3*7 Hem I gyve to 


John Robtson ijo gylle pokes, a 2586 Maitland in Pinker, 
ton (1786) 326 Offynesilk thairfurritcloikis 

With hingeand sleivis lyk geill pokkis. 

GeUt, var. Gelt 
■ GeHy, Sc. var. Gaily. 

Gein * (d^rin). Chem. Also geine. [f. Gr. 

I 7^ earth -f -IN ; in (Berzelius 1:1848).] A 

brown precipitate obtained by boiling mould or 
decayed vegetable matter with alkalies. 
i844^Hoblyn Diet. Med., Geine. 2864 Watts Diet. Chem. 

I Gein^ (dgrin). [f. Ge-um + -in; named by 
Buchner.] ‘ A bitter substance extracted from the 
root of Genm urbannm* {Syd. See. Lex. 1885). 
Gein, obs. form of Gain Gain-, 

Gein, Sc.'var. : see Give. 

Geing, var. Ging Obs., company, crew. 
Qein3ie, var. Ganyie. Obs. 

2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scott. (3890) II. 66 With 
gun and gein3ie. 

t Geir. Obs. Forms : 6-7 geire, geyre, 7 gier, 
geer, 7--8 geir, 7, 9 geier. fa. Du. gier - G. 
geier, 'MUG. gir, glre, OHG. ^r, ktr, not found 
in the other Teut. languages.] A vulture. 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus, VuUur, a rauenous birde called 
a voulter or geyre. 2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Bolin- 
shed II. JJ3/2 Argent three grif^hs or geires gules crowned 
gold ; this griph or gevre is a kind of an eagle. t6ot Hol- 
land Pliny I. 353 The Vultures or Geires which fiie from 
sweet ointments, arc desirous yet of other odors and per- 
fumes. 2615 T. Thomas Lat. Diet., Vultur, a ravenous 
birde called a vuller, a geyre or grappe. 2722-2800 Bailey, 
Geir, a Vulture. 

b. Comb. Geir-eagle (»= G. geier-adler), used in 
the Bible of 1611 to render Heb. cn*\ rdhdin, sup- 
posed to be the Neophron pcrcnoplerus, a species 
of vulture. 

26x2 Bible Lev xt. x8 The Swanne, and the Pellicane, 
and the Gier-eagle. — Dent. xiv. 27 The Geer-eagle. 183s 
Browning Paracelsus i. 19 Ask the gier-eagle [ed. 1888 
geier-eagle] why she stoops at once Into the vast and un- 
explored abyss ! 

Geir(e, obs. form of Gear sb. 

Geis(e, obs. form of geese, pi. of Goose. 

Geiao, var. Gizzen. 

II Geisba {ge' Ja). PI. geisha, -as, [Japanese.] 
A Japanese dancin^-girl. 

1802 Sir E. Arnold m Contemp. Rev. Dec. 777 All Kyfito's 
geishas will be there. 1892 Critic (U, S.) 5 hiar, 239/2 Most 
of the illustrations illustrate that one-half of Japan which 
foreigners, including authors, usually meet in geisha or 
singing-and-dancing girl. 1896 Hall & Gbeenbank ititle\ 
The Geisha, a story of a tea house. A Japanese Musical 
Play. Ibid. 129 Geisha are we, Bidden to be Present to-day 
at the ceremonee. 

attrib . . 2887 Pail Mall G. 27 Nov. 5/1 My companion 
and I . . entered a theatre, where we were regaled with a 
terribly realistic tragedy and geisha dancing. 

. Geison, obs. form of Geason. 
Geissospermine (g3isi7sp9’jmin). [f. mod. 

L. Geissosperm-ttm (f. Gr. ^ucoov, ^^rcroi' eaves, 
cornice + arripfia seed) -f -INE.] An alkaloid derived 
from the bark of Geissospermum Ifgve, a Brazilian 
plant. Also called Geissine {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 
Geist, obs. form of Gest ; var. Gist. 

Geister, obs. form of Jester. 
t Geit, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 6 jeit, get. fa. F. 
get, giel, jet etc., border.] A border on a garment. 

254* Aw; R' Wardrobe [iZis) *00 Hem, ane kirtill of 
iweldore with ane small gelt of cramasy velvott. 

Hence f Gelt v., to trim, border. 

254* Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott, in Pitcairn Crint Ttials I. 
3«2*,To jeit the Cote with ihrevanis aboute theTaill. 254* 
Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815)88 Item, twadowblettis of cramasy 
sating cuttit out upon reid laffate, getit with the seif. . Item 
ane dowblet of gray sating geitit and buUonit with the self. 
Geit(e, geitt, obs. ff. Jet (mineral). 

Geither, var. Gather Obs. 

I! Gei’tje. South African. ? Obs. [Du. geitje, 
lit. ‘ little goat ’ ; perh. an etymologizing perversion 
of a native name.] A venomous African lizard. 

2786 tr. Spamnarls Voy. Cape G. Hope II. 334 It is 
a fortunate circumstance, that the geitje is slow In its 
motions, and not of a very irritable disposition. 18x2-25 
Anne Plumptre Lichtenstein's Trav, S. Afr. II. 167 
Poisonous lizards abound in old walls and forsaken houses: 
They are known by the name of geitjes. 1834 Pringle 
Afr. Sk. viii. 287 One species of lizard called the geitje .. is 
considered verj’ venomous. . 

Geitonoffamy (gsitpnp'gami). [f. Gr. yriroi'o-, 
'yfiTa;i' neighbour + -'yafiio marriage,] (See quot.) 
^2880 Gray Struct. Bot. 216 note, Geitono^amy, fertiliza- 
tion by pollen of other flowers of the same plant. 

Geiue, obs. form of Give. 

Gekko, obs. form of Gecko. 


Gelable (d^eJab’l), a, rare~°. [f- L. type 
gelabilis, f. geldre to freeze.] (See quot.) 

2727 Bailey vol. 11 , Gelable, capable of being frozen or 
congealed. . 1847 in CIraic. .... 

•j* G©lail(d. Obs. Some kind of spice. 

. 27x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 384 List of Merchandizes ^inmg 
from the Levant . . Gelan. i7»5 Bradley Fnm. Diet. s.v. 
Waters, Musk, Nutmeg, Clove, Geland, Spikenard. ^ 
tGelasin. Obs. Also gelszm. [su ft . gelastn 
(Cotgr.), ad. Gr. yeXaefyos, f. y^Xay to laugh.] 
A dimple in the cheek, produced by smiling. 
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1630 Lenkard tr. Charroti's IVisd. (1658) 19 The cheeks 
somewhat rising, and in the middle the pleasant gelasin. 
1697 Evelyn Numisvi. ix. 2^8 The charming Gelazin and 
dimple of the Cheek and Chin. 

Gelastic (d3elje’stik),tz. rare, [ad. Gr. -ycXatr- 
Ti/fdy, f. 7€Xov to laugh.] Serving the function of 
laughter, risible. Also (humorous nonce-use') as 
sb.^l.i remedies operating by causing laughter. 

ax’jo^ T- Brown (1720! II. 167 My friendly Pill .. 
causes all Complexions to laugh or smile. .which it effects 
by dilating and expanding the gelastic Muscles, first of all 
discover’d by myself. 1716 M. Davies AtJien.Brit. 11.410 
A rising Clergyman publishing a Sermon against uninspir’d 
Prophecies. .Apologetically. .seem’d to excuse that vener- 
able Cambrian Prelate’s Prophetick Vein . . not ^yithout a 
Gelastick deference to so great a name. 1838 Southey 
DoctorV. 147 Happy man would be his dole, who, when he 
had made up his mind . . to a dreadful course of drastics, 
should find that gelastics had been substituted. 

t Gelata'neons, a. Obs. rare. [f. It. gelata 
Jelly.] Of the nature of jelly. 

1763 Char, in Ann. Reg, 28/2 The nosioch, a singular 
plant, which appears only after hard rains in the summer, 
under a gelataneous form, and soon after disappearing. 

+ Gela’tia. Obs. Also 4 gelacia. [perh. an 
etymologizing perversion (after L. geldre to freeze) 
of L. chalazias, f. Gr. hail.] (See quot.) 

1398 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R, xvi. 1 . (1405) 570 Gelacia js 
a whyte precyous stone shapen as an heyjf stone : and it is 
so calde that it neuer hetith wyth fyre. 1567 Maplet Gr. 
Parest 9. r^r Chester Love's Dial, ixxxvi, The 

Topaze, Turches, and Gelatia. 
Gelatifi.catioil(d3e:latifike'’j3n). [f. Gelati-n 
+ -ricATioN.] (See quot. ) 

i860 Fowler Afed. Voc.^ Gelatification^ the production of, 
or conversion into, gelatin or jelly. 1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Gelatigenons (dgedati-dgtaas), a. [f. Gela- 
TI-N + -gen + -ODS.] Producing or developing 
gelatin. Gelatigettous iissties (see quot. 1855). 

1854 Eng. C^'cl., Nat. Hist. 1. 949 Gelatigenous substance 
is so widely diffused over the body that [etc.]. 1855 Ogilvie 
Supph, Gelaiigenons tissues, animal tissues which yield to 
boiling water gelatine. 1885 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Gelatin, gelatine (d5e*latin). [a. F. g^la- 
tine^ orig. ‘ an excellent white broth made of the 
fish Maigre* (Cotgr.), ad. It. gelatinay i. gelata 
Jelly. In medical Latin gelatina was adopted 
as a term for * any sort of clear gummy juice, as 
the Juice of P’ruits, the Jelly of Quinces, etc.* 
(Phillips, ed. Kersey 1706) ; in the i8th c. the F. 
gilatUte was occasionally used in medical books 
in this sense, and with the rise of scientific chemistry 
came to be restricted to its present use. On the 
analogy of this and some other words, the snffix -int 
(see -INE, -in) was adopted by chemists for forming 
names of * extractive principles In popular use 
the spelling is commonly and the pronunc. 

is often (d^elatPn^ ; in chemical use consistency 
demands the form gelatin.^ 

I. The substance which is the basis of the jellies 
into which certain animal tissues (skin, tendons, 
ligaments, the matrix of bones, etc.) are converted 
when treated with hot water for some time. It is 
amorphous, brittle, without taste or smell, trans- 
parent, and of a faint yellow tint ; and is composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur. 

It i*; used in the preparation of soups, jellies, etc., and 
latterly in many photographic processes; it is also pressed 
into thin sheets for making transparent cards. 

j8oo Hatchett in PAil. Tm/irtKC. 366 That animal jelly 
. . which is distinguished by the name of gelatin. 18x9 

J. G. Children C/tem. Ana!. 304 Gelatine is usuallypre- 
p.ared from the skin of animals. Common glue is gelatine 
conmminated with impurities, to which it owes its colour. 
Isinglass is gelatine nearly in a slate of purity. 1858 Car- 
penter Veg. P/iys. § 329 Animal tbsues containing gelatin 
(the material commonly known as glue, which forms a large 
part of the skin of most animals). 1878 L. Wingfield Lovely 
It’aug 192 Soup.. thickened by gelatine. 

b. Vegetable gelatin : one of the constituents of 
gluten, identical with animal gelatin. 

185* Tii. Huniboldt' s Trav. I. xi. 373 This principle 

accompanies gelatin, even in the bark of beech, alder, and 
nut-trees. 2885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 363 The albumin- 
! Hitthausen classifies these substances into 

^ I plants ; (2) Casein of plants ; (3) Gelatin of 


C. In trade use ; Short for gelatin card. 

Labour I. 566 The principal trah 
has L-itely been in •gelalmes’ (gel.atine cards). Those 

is «Presentations of the Crj-st 

Palace, the outlines of the structure being given in go 
delineMlon on the deep purple..of the. .shining gelatinl 

Z. The name given to an c.'cplosive compotin 
(see quot. 1 895). More fully, blastmr or exllosh 
gelatin. 

1878 Urci Diet. Arts (rf, 7) IV .0,5 martins Gelatin 
this name has been given by Mr. Nobel ..to a new cxplosi 
compound. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 May xo/2 A . . blast 
100,000 tons of rock took place at Llanbcris Quarry* .. ^ 
Satunlay, two tons of gelatine, equal to nineteen tons 
powder, being ein^Joyed xBpe BJoxaw's CkcM. (ed. 8) d 
{Hasting Gelatine is m.'ide by dissolving collodion<otlon 
about nine times its weight of nitrogbxcrinc. 

3. attrib. and Comb.y as (sense i) gelatin capsui 
lozenge, -maker, pellicle \ gelatin - coated adj 
(sense 2) gelatin-shell. Also golatino dry plat 


gelatine dynamite (see quots.) ; gelatine emul- 
sion, ‘ an emulsion of gelatine containing a sensitive 
silver compound* (Woodbury Encycl. Photogr, 
1890); also gelatine paper Photo^., 

paper coated with sensitized gelatin; gelatine 
picture, a photograph produced by the action of 
light on bichromated gelatine ; gelatine process, 
any photographic process in which gelatine is em- 
ployed ; gelatine sugar =Glycocoll. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, *Gelatin‘Capsule Maher, a 
manufacturer of small hollow .soluble capsules, enclosing 
a few drops of nauseous medicines. Pop. Sci. Monthly 

Sept. 716 The lines are ruled . . on a *gelatin-coated plate. 
1890 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr., *Gelatine drj> plates, 
plates usually of glass coated w’ith a film of gelatine, con- 
taining sensitive silver bromide. 2889^ Cundill Diet, Ex- 
plosives *Gclattne dynatTiiie,.occ\x^tts a place mid-way 
between blasting gelatine and dynamite. It consists of a 
thin blasting gelatine mixed with other substances. 2885 
G. Marlow in Brit. yml. Photogr.- iB Dec. 804/r The 
present makes of *gelatine emulsions. 2892 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. IV. 133 Negative enlargements on gelatine- 
emulsion paper. 2895 Daily News 22 Nov. 5/4 A fashion- 
able ‘trimming for ladies’ black capes is now a ^gelatine 
lozenge. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Gelatin-maker, one 
who boils and prepares glue and gelatin from animal tissues. 
1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 2463 Transparent sheets of 
^gelatine paper. 2885 J. Barker in Brit. Tml. Photogr. 
6 Mar. 150/2 The published formulae for gelatine paper. 
2889 Anthony's Photogr, Bull. II. 252 Bromine is set free 
and metalJic silver is deposited in minute particles in the 
^gelatine pellicle. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek. 962/1 The 
^gelatine picture from which the metallic mold was struck. 
2860 Photogr. News 13 Jan. 228 The capabilities of the 
■^gelatine preservative process. 287s Knight Diet. Meek., 
*Gclatine-proces 5 , 2890 Pall Mall G. 3 Feb. 5/1 The *gela- 
tine shell need not hit to be an effectual destroyer. 1843 
Pereira Food 4* Diet 215 *Gelatine sugar or glycicoll. 
Hence OeTatiued a., coated with gelatin. 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. 326 The gelatined side 
of the paper .. having a dark colour. 2894 Brit. Jrnl. 
Photogr. XLI. 69 A sheet of gelatined paper. 

Gelatinate (d^elte’tinif't), v. [f. Gelatin 
(? or mod.L. gddtinus : see next) + -ate.] 

1. intr. « Gelatinize I. 

_2796K!rwan Elein- Min. (ed. 2) I. 279 It [Zeolite] is par- 
tially and slowly soluble in the three mineral acids without 
effervescence, and, if they be not in too great quantity, it 
gelaiinates most commonly. 2808 Henry Bpit, Chem. 
(x8o8) 305 Nor does it [mucilage] gelatinate, when its heated 
solution cools. 2826 — Elem. Chem. II. 573 Certain minerals 
that gelatinate. 1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

2. traits. ** Gelatinize 2 . 

2828 Webster, Gelatinate, to convert into gelatin or into 
a substance resembling jelly. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Hence Qelatina'tion = Gelatinization. 

*79^ Elem. Min. (ed. a) I. 42 Their solubility 

therein [in acids] .. with or without heat ..gelatination, &c. 
2885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 34 The principal modifications 
of the cell-wall are the following (i) Partial or complete 
conversion into mucilage (Gelatination). 

t Ge'latinei a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type *gsld- 
tinus, f. assumed h. gelata (^==lt,gelata Jelly).] 

A. adj. Of the nature of jelly, gelatinous. 

2713 Derham Pkys.-Theol, viii. vi. (1727) 382 That sper- 
matick, gelatine Matter in W'hich they (insects’ eggs] are 
reposited. jpid, 383. In this gelatine, transparent 

Spawn, the Eggs are neatly laid. 

' B. sb. Zool. (See quot. 1855.) 

283s Kirby Hab. ^ Inst. Anim. I. vi. 195 Lamarck has 
divided this class [the Radiaries] into two orders, the Gela- 
tinesandtheEchinoderms. 28S50 gilvie, Suppl., 
the name given by Xirby to the Acaleph® of (juvier, from 
the gelatinous consistency of their bodies. 

Gelatine : see Gelatin. 

Gelatiuiferons (d,:5elce;tini*feras), a. [f. Ge- 
latin -(i)ferous.] Yielding gelatin. 

2878 Foster Phys. 11. i. 189 The proteid and gelatiniferous 
envelopes of the fat cells are dissolved. Ibid. (1879) 236 The 
gelatiniferous^elements of the tissues. 

GelatixLi£orm (d3elati*nifpjm), a. [f. as prec. 
-h -(i)FOBir.] Having the form, consistence, or 
appearance of gelatin. 

2830 R. Knox Biclard's Anat, 221 Gelatiniform mucus. 
*845 Budd Dis. Liver 308 Cells of gelatiniform cancer .. 
may. .become adherent to anypart of the serous membrane 
with which they are accidentally brought in contact, 2877 
Roberts Handbk.Med, (ed. 3) I, 275 Gel.atiniform cancer. 

Gelatinify (d^elatimifai), v. rare. [f. Gela- 
tin + -(i^Y.] traits. To render gelatinous. 

2839-47 Todd Cycl, Anat. III. 644/2 Dilute acetic acid .. 
gelatinifies the b<^ie.‘:. 

Gelatinity (d^elatimiti). [f. as Gelatine a. 
+ -ITY.] The gelatinous state. 

2882^ Eng. Alcchanic'^a. 874. 366/1 The general elastic 
cohesive rigidity, or gelatinity of the water. 

Gelatinizable (d^elm'tinaiizab'I), a, [f. Ge- 
latinize + -ABLE.] Capable of being gelatinized, 
2809 Pearson in Phil. Trans, XCIX. 344 Gelalinizable, 
or. .mucous fluids. 


Gelatinization (d3elre:tin3iz^‘j3a). [f. nex 

+ -AT10N.] Conversion into a gelatinous state. 
.*?43 Pereira Pood ^ Diet 243 It also promotes the gek 
Unization of pectic acid. 2853 C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 3 
i hts gcl.Ttinization of the tissue is all-csscntial. j$8x A. H 
Phys. Geol, ii. (ed. 3) 92 Gelatinization sometime 
without evaporation. 2887 tr. DeBarys Fune 
of Che lateral walls of the spores. 

Gelatinize (d^olai’tmaiz), v. [f. Gelatin 4 

-IZE.] 


1. intr. To assume the character of a jelly ; to 
become gelatinous. 

2809 Home in Phil. Trans. XCIX. i86 It could not be 
brought to gelatinize by the usual method of evaporation. 
28x9 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 305 Silica gelatinizes 
when hydrochloric acid is added to a solution of silicated 
potassa, 1867 Formes' Chem. 550 The strained solution 
gelatinizes on cooling. 2890 Abney Treat. Photogr.ifA.^ 
225 Washing the whole bulk of the emulsion after allowing 
it to gelatinise by evaporation of the solvents. 

2. trans. To render gelatinous or jelly-like. 

1843 Pereira Food <5* Diet (L.) They are easily gelatinized. 

2853 C. DIorfit Tanning, etc. 20 llie tissue is gelaliniz^. 
2881 Atkinson in Nature No. 622. 509 By exposing the 
softened rice-grains to the action of dr>’ steam . . the siardi 
is gelatinised. 

3. To coat with gelatin. 

2890 [see Gelatinized ///. a.). 

lienee Gela*tinized ppl. a . ; Gela'tinizing vhl, 
sb., the action of the vb., also attrib. 

2819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 286 The acid is drained 
off from the gelatinized juice [of fruit], 2853 Ure Diet, 
Arts I. 89s It possesses a gelatinizing force superior even 
to isinglass. 2B83 Knowledge 24 Aug. 120/2 The gelatinis- 
ing of starch. 28^ Anthony's Photogr, Bull. III. 22S Col- 
lodion films require greater body than gelatinized surfaces. 

Gelatino- (d3e‘Iatfmi)), comb.form of Gelatin, 
in words denoting the association of gelatin with 
other chemical substances, as gelaiino-albttimnous, 
-sulphurous adjs. ; also in certain photographic 
terms, as gelattuo-drof/tide, -chloride, -cilro-Moride, 
used attrib. (wth emulsion, paper, process) to de- 
note preparations or processes in. which silver 
bromide or chloride is employed with gelatin as a 
vehicle ; sometimes used cllipt, in the same sense. 

2835-6 Todd Cycl.Anat. I. 61/1 The *gelatino-a}buminous 
principles employed in the nutrition of the several tissues. 
2881 Times 4 Jan. 3/5 The *gelatino;bromide process. 2885 
W. B. Wood in Brit. yml. Photogr. 20 Feb. 118/2 GeJatino- 
bromide for amateurs. 2892 Adeline's Art Diet., GelaiyiO' 
bromide (Phot.), a process by means of which sensitive 
glas.s plates may be prepared in advance and kept in the 
dark for an indefinite period, both before and after being 
exposed in the camera. 2885 J. Barker in Brit. ')rnl. 
Photogr. 6 Mar. 250/2 How to make ♦gelatino-chlonde 
paper for printing out. 2890 Woodbury Encycl. Photogr,, 
Gelatino-chloride emulsion, an emulsion of gelatine con- 
taining silver chloride. 2890 Anthony's Photogr, Bull. Ill- 
2x8 Obemetter’s paper and the aristotype, it is believed, arc 
simply *gelatino-citro-chloride. 2882 Ogilvie, *Gtlatxno- 
sulphurous, consisting of gelatine and sulphur. 

Gelatinoid (dselse-tinoid), a. and sb, ■ [f. Ge- 
latin +- 01 U.] 

A. adj. Resembling gelatin, jelly-like, gela- 
tinous. 

2866 OoLiNG^mw. Chem. 217 The acid or alkali merely en- 
ables the protein or gelatinoid substance to react with ualer 
Ha O. 2883 Knowledge 20 July 41/1 A few [RadiolariaJ .. 
form compound gelatinoid masses at the surface of the 

B. sb. A substance resembling gelatin. • ^ 

1882 Twining Less, Food 4- Nutr, 23 The gelaiinoias. 

This group takes its name from the substance so wcll known 
. .under the name of Gelatin. 1888 Ceniurv Mag, May *35 
Gelatinoids, fats, and other substances. .Three-fourths was 
fat and the rest gelatinoids and the like. • 

Gelatinous (ds^lEe-tinas), a. [ad. F. 
ttneux, {. gdlatine : see Gelatin.] 

1. Having the character or consistency ofa jellyj 
jelly-like. 

1724-2800 Bailey, Gelatinous, [in Anatomy] any ihins 
that approaches to the consistence of a J elly. 2766 * 

Zool. (1776) II. 453 The gelatinous substance, known by in 
name of Star Shot, or Star (jelly. 2767 Ellis in 
Trans. LVII. 420 Some are stiff and gelatinous, othc 
fleshy and muscular. Cooke Fungi sTht early con- 

dition of the plant is pulpy and gelatinous. 2879 Rutlev 
Study Rocks iit. 28 Holes through which the gchlinous 
occupants can protrude their filamentous processes. 

Jig. 28^ E, White Cert, Relig. 85 It is by the infiltration 
of this solid element that the floating gelatinous sou! ^ 
in the scale of being. 1887 Spectator 22 OcL 
gelatinous suggestions to which we are accustomed 1 
Church affairs. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of gelatin. 

2798 W. Blair Soldier's Friend 64 Gelatinous brot^hs 

answer the purpose both of food and medicine. 28^ 

NETHY Surg. Obs. 20 The gelatinous part of the blo^. 
Pereira Food 4 Diet 212 A gelatinous tissjie (iimt is. 
tissue which by boiling is resolved into K^k****®^ 

A. Flint Nerv.Syst. i. 25 The true gelatinous nerve-aor 

3. Comb., as gelalinous-like, -looking 

2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 786/1 A celatinouvloojujig 
inembranc. 2849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem, 96 ine g 
tinous-like solution. .is placed on a linen filter. .. 

Hence Gela'tlnonsly adv., Qela'tinoTisncss \ 
recent Diets.), , 

2873 H. C. Wood Fresh Water Algte X75 The membran 
of the parent-cell becoming gelatrnously softened.^ - 

Gelation (djelr^Jon). [ad. 
geldre to freeze.] Solidification by cold, 

^2854, Mayne Expos. 


Sckellen's Spectr. Anal. IxW. 369 G^mpletc gclatiw 
toroiditv. xBts Ruskin Deucalion (1879) I* 44. * _ 


do not 


torpidity. 287s Ruskin Deucalion (1879) — ...rria- 
doubt but that wonderful phenomena of congchmon, s 
lion, degelation and gelation pure without preposHi , 
p]acc whenever a schoolboy makes a snowball. 

Geld (geld), sb. Hist. Also incorr^i)' 
ghold. See also GiU) sbr- [ad. med.L. gfj"" 
(in Domesday Book), ad. OK.iie/d, p'-’f.ii 
neut., payment, tribute, also Guii.d ; 
jild money, OS.geJd payment (MDu. gelt, Du.fr 
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money), OHG. gelt (MHG. gelt, mod.Ger. gtld)^ 
ON. giald payment, reward (S\v, gald^ Oa. gjie/d), 
Goth, gj/d tribute OTeut. *geldo^^ f. root of 
*gelpan ; see Yield v. 

In the yth c. confused with Gelt (which is in fact 
identical in ultimate etymology) ; hence the spelling gelt.) 

1. The tax paid to the crown by English land- 
holders before the Conquest, and continued under 
the Norman kings. 

i6io Holland Caviden's Brit. i. 294 When Gelt was giuen 
in the time of King Edward. /zx645 Habington Surv. 
IVorcs. in IVorcs. Hist. Soc. Proc. n. 147 Tenne of thease 
hydes are free from Geld by testimonyof the County. 1655 
Fuller Walth, Ahh. 7 Free from all gelts and payments. 
*759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. Suffolk 40 The First 
called the Geldable, because it paid Geld, or Tribute. XM4 
Sir F. Palgrave Nortn, ^ Eng. III. 558 Geld after Geld 
had been exacted from the people. 

b. A district paying * geld rare—^. 

1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk, 2 Within the geld of the city 
there are fourscore and four carucates of land to be taxed. 

2. Comb., as geld inquest^ levy^ roll ; also geld- 
acre, -hide (Domesday acra^ hida ad gelduni)^ 
the quantity of land which was reckoned as an 
acre or a hide for the purposes of * geld 

1878 R. W. Fyton Key to Domesday 4 The hidation pre- 
scribed by the then most recent Gheld-Roll,*— that of Easter 
1084. Ibid. 14 In Dorset the Gheld-hide was subdivided 
into four virgates. 1880 — * Domesday Stud, I. Pref. 2-3 
The nature of the Gheld-Inquest may be told in a very few 
words. .After Christmas 1083, King William levied a tax of 
six shillings on every hide of land. This was the Gheld- 
Levy of which we are now speaking. 2 hid. 6 For so great 
a number of Gheld-acres would be expressed in other terms. 
Geld (geld), a. Obs. exc. dial. See also Veld. 
[a. ON. geld-r— OSw. gaUBer (mod. Sw. dial, gall^ 
gall. Da. gold), OHG. gait (mod. Ger, gelt, said 
of a cow) OTeut. *galdU’ (which, like other adj. 

stems, has passed into the •o- and declen- 
sions).] 

I. Of women or female animals : Barren. Now 
dial, in restricted application (see quot. 1869 ). 

^ ^ 1230 Halt Meld. 33 Gifif ha ne mei nawt teamen, ha is 
iclepet gealde. a 1300 Cursor M. a6oo Nan barns ber, )>ou 
sets, mat i . . For i am geld hat es me wa. c 1460 Tovaneley 
Mysi. X. X34 Elesabeth, thi Cosyn, that is cald geld. 2641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 9 A good gimmer shearinge 
goingegeld. X869 Lonsdale Gloss. s,v.,*A geld cow or ewe* 
sa cow or ewe not with young at the usual time. 
absot, ax'VM Cursor M. 18257 (GStl.) pat pt geld pair 
fruiting find. ^1x300 E. E. Psalter zx\\[\]. 9 pat geld in 
houses makes wonand, Moder ofe sones to be fameand. 
b. dial. (See quot.) 

1878 Cumhld, Gloss., Geld grand, a mining term signifying 
ground devoid of minerals. 

*t*2. Sexually impotent. (In quot. 1440 perh. var. 
Gelt ppl. a.) Obs. 

c 1325 old Ageim E. E. P. (1862) 148 Elde makih me geld 
an growen al grab c 1440 Promp. Parv. 190/i Geldyngc, 
or gelde horse, canierius. 

'I* 3. Profitless, yielding no satisfaction. Also, 
destitute of. Obs. 

a X310 in Wright Lyric P, 24 Of goinenes he raai gon al 
gelde. Ibid. 48 Alle myn godes me at*goht, myn gomenes 
waxeth gelde. 

Geld (geld), z'.l Also 4-5 gild(e, 6-7 gueld(e. 
Inflected gelt and gelded, [a. ON. gtlda ( = 
MSw. gdlda, raod.Sw. gdlla. Da. glide), f. geld-r 
Geld a. Cf. Ger. ^xoX.gelten (Grimm s.v. gelzen) ; 
the Ger. gelzen, Du. geltcn (obs.) may be more 
remotely connected,] 

I. trans. a. To deprive (a male) of generative 
power or virility, to castrate or emasculate. 

Obsolescent in general literary use j current in technical 
language with reference to animals. 

<11300 Cursor Samson., bath was geldid and mad 

blind. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xix. la Geldyngis that ban 
geldid hem self, for the-kyngdam of heuenes. ^1400 Lan^ 
franc's Cirurg. 275 He mai ete. .of beestis pat ben gildid. 
cx4ao Pallad. onHnsb.\. 1164 Toolis forto gelde, and clippe 
and shere. a 1535 Ho^v the Plo^vman lertted, etc. 7 in 
Hazl. E. P, P. I. 210 He coude.,Thresshe, fane, and gelde 
a swyne. iSSS Edf-n Decades 3 Such chyldrcn as they 
take, they geld to make them fat. 1602 Middleton Blurt 

II. iL C 3 b. She threatens to geld me vnlesse I bee lustie. 1674 
tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xxviii. 131 Those [rein-deer! that are 
designed for labour they commonly gueld. 1727 Swift, etc. 
Mem. P. P. Misc. II. 275, I was sought unto to geld the 
Lady Frances her Spaniel, which was wont to go astray. 
*775 Johnson in Boswell 6 Apr., A Judge may be a farmer ; 
but he is not to geld his own pigs. 

iransf. (jocularly). 1602 awrf Pt. Return fr. P amass. 
iii. 657 Is there no body heere will take the paines to gelde 
his mouth? 

b. To extirpate the ovaries of (a female), to spay. 
1557 Tusser ioo Points Hush. liii, Geld marefoles. 1607 
Topsfll Fourf. Beasts (1658) 521 The female also is gelt 
or splayed, x62X Burton Anat. Mel. m. iii. iv. ii. (1651) 623 
The Lydians used to geld women whom they suspected. 1862 

J. Wilson Farming-^6 It seems to have been the practice. . 
to ‘geld fillies’ as well as colts. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 

1 2. transf. andj^. To deprive of sdme essential 
part ; to cut down the resources of, to impair the 
strength or force of, to weaken, enfeeble. Obs. 

xseA Dunbar Tua tnarriit IVemen 392 Quben I that grome 
geldit had of gudis, and of natur. 156$ Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v. Circuncido, Stipendia circunetdere .. to demintsh or 
gelde mennes wages. 1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 520 Scar^ 
can a Bishoprick forpas them by, But that it must be gelt in 
priuilie. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, n. u 237 Bereft and gelded 


of his patrimonie, 1594 Naske Unfort. Trav. Wks. (6ro. 
sart) V. 55 So would he that first gelt religion or Church- 
liuings had ..neuer liued. X607DEKKCR & Webster WarMry. 
Hoe IV, F 2, Shee gelded my pun» of fifty pounds in ready 
money. 162* H. Svdenham Senn. Sol, Occ. (1637) 123 Who 
dwelling too critically upon God’s omnia potest, went about 
to geld his omnipotence. x6w B. Jonsom New Inn 1. iii. 
(1631) B 4, Or geld a iewell Of an oade stone, or so. 1651 
Charleton ^ Comm. Malrotts ii. Pref., You gave 

me good Wine, and then gelt it with Water. 1658 Osborn 
Q. Elis. 77 To keep the Church humble and quiet whitest 
she gelt their Sees by exchanges, and other mortifications 
of their power and estates. 1705 Hickeringill Priestcr. tv, 
Wks. 1716 III.211 ni take. .the Sting from the Tails of the 
Wasps, I’ll Gueld them from doing Mischief. 

•hb. To mutilate (a book, a quotation, etc.) by 
excising certain portions, esp. objectionable or ob- 
scene passages ; to expurgate. Cf. Castrate 4 . 

*579 Fulke Heskins* Part. 338 Which, .he hath mangled 
and gelded, least the true sense might be gpithered out of it. 
2583 — Defence xiii. 358 Thus you vse to gride the Doctors 
sayings, when you rehearse them. 1(548 Jos.- Beaumont 
Psyche ix. exevi. They, by his authentick Copie know 
Both how to geld and to adulterate it. 2603 Salmon Bates* 
Disp. (1713) A iij. So that I could by no Rfeans . . have gelt 
the Text, or obliterated any Part thereof, without a manifest 
Wrong and Injury to the Author. X7a9 Reliq, Hearn. 
(1857) II. 696 Several covers of books, .have been discovered 
. .but the valuable contents gelt. 

f c. To cut out (portions of a book). Obs. 

*SSS W. Watreman Fardte Facions i. v. 69 Who so . . in 
lettres and writinges. .should guelde out any thyng. 

f (i. To garble, remove the best part from. Obs. 

2637 T. Morton Nesv Eng. Canaan (1883) 260 Meane 
time the skinnes were by theWessaguscus men gelded, and 
the better halfe by them juggled away before the owner came. 

3. In Gardening, Bee-keeping, etc. [In all the 
uses, after L. eastrare."] +a. To cut, to prune or 
remove superfluous shoots, etc., from (a plant or 
tree) ; (see also quot. 1523 ). Obs. 

* 5*3 Fitzkerb. Husb. § 29 Loke that your sherers .. geld 
not your heancs, that is to saye, to cutte the beanes so bye, 
that the nethermoste codde growe styll on the stalke. x6oi 
Holland Pliny I. 536 By the third yeare it must be quite 
cut in two (where before it was but guelded to the pith). 
x6is W. Lawson Neso Orck. 4- Card, rii, (1623) 16 Ihe 
second yeere in the Spring, geld his top. t6i6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Fanne 386 For which causfe good farmers 
are carefull to geld and weed out some of the boughes of 
such a Tree. x6s8 Evelyn Fr. Card. {1675) 153 The vines 
and superfluous shoots must be gueldedl 1664 — Kal. 
Hort. (1729) 199 Geld and prune Strawberries. 

fb. To cleanse or remove the husks from 
(wheat). Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 563 The very pure com of Campain 
wheat, which they cal guefded, i. wel husked and clensed. 
x6xx [see Gelded aj. 

f Q. To cut out the old comb from (a bee-hive ) ; 
to take out (the comb), Obs. 

*574 Hyll Ord. Bees xxtii. So that when they [the hives] 
shall be next gelded, the old combes rather then the new be 
taken forth. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 1. Ixviii. 
328 It will be good., at such times as their Combes are to be 
gelded, to smoake them. x^Sy S. Vwenhs Pol. Flying'lns, 
13S If any Hive bee taken, driven, or gelded. 

d. dial. To cut off the top of (an ant-hill) and 
throw the inside over the land. 

1831 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (ed. 2) to2 What is called 
‘ gelding ’ ant-hills. 1839 Herefordsh. Gloss, s.v., * To geld 
anty tumps’, is to cut off the tops of ant-hills, and to throw the 
inside over the land. 1848 [see Gelding vbl. sb.}. 

Geld (geld), ZI.2 ^ist. Also erron. gelt ; and 
see Gild [f. Geld sb.^ ; after med.L. gelddre.'] 

1. trans. To charge with ‘geld \ 

c *630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 67 (x8xo) 64 This place was 
never gelded. 1891 P. G. Stone Archil. Antiq. Isle qf 
Wight 129 It was gcltcd for half a hide. 

2. inir. To pay ‘geld’- 

CX630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 228 (1810) 244 West Putford 
..gelded after thirty shillings. Gild Merck, I. 

258 Exeter ‘gelded’ when London, York, and Winchester 
‘ gelded ’. 

Geldable (geddab’l), a.'^ Hist. Also Gild- 
ABLE. [ad. med.L. (Domesday) gelddbilis, f. gel^ 
dare : see Geld Liable to pay ‘ geld *. 

x6xo Holland CamdetCs Brit, i, 605 Foure hundred thirty 
and one houses were thus Geldable. 0x630 Risdon 
Devon § 3x5 (x8io) 328 It .. was geldable on all services, 
by land or sea. 2774 E, Jacob Faversham 28 All which 
lands and tenements are geldable by the Abbot. ^ 1869 
Molynf.ux Burton-on-Trent 39 There were then in the 
village six hides geldable. 18W J, C. Atkinson in Whitby 
Gaz. 5 Oct. 3/7 The very large amount at which Whitby is 
relumed as geldable in the Domesday record. 

Hence Geldabl'lity. 

1878 R. W. Eyton Key to Domesday 9 A geldability at 
only 2 hides was a benefaction to ibe^ extent of from 3000 
to 4000 per cent, in favour of the Cornish Jlanor. 

GeldSible (geddab’l), <7.2 rare, [f. Geld v?- -t- 
-ABLE.] That may be gelded or castrated. 

x6xx CoTCR., C/nw/rvrWOjgeldable. ^ 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
1846 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Geldant (geddant),<7. Hist. [ad.med.L.^o/tfow/- 
em, pr. pple. of gelddre Geld v.'^2 P^^ying ‘ geld 

tS^ Maxtumd Domesday Bk. 4 - Beyond 461 Theyshuffled 
off large numbers of their geldant hides. 

Gelded (ge*ldid),///.ff. Also Gelt. [f.GELD 

2 ^.' -I- -ED 1 .] 

1. Of a person or animal ; Castrated, f Gelded^ 
a eunuch, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V, 173 lulianus put out of 


his court eunochos, gilded men, barbourcs and cokes. - c 2475 
Fxet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 7^8/24 Hee nefrenda, a geldyd 
sow.^ 2526 Tinuale Acts viu. 34 The gelded man answered 
Philip. 2553 Becon Reliques of Rome (1563' 28 No gelded 
person. .snuFd be made a priest. 2618 Bolton Florus iv. ii. 
278 By the counsel of gelded men. 2652 C. B. Stapylto.n 
H eredian 17 Gelded priests. 2705 Hickeringill Priesi-cr. 
II. ii. 24 AH the Qualification that St. Philip required of the 
guelded Blackamore. 

b.' Of meat : Derived from castrated animals. 
2621 Burton Mel. 1. ii. 11. i. (1651) 66 AH gelded 
meats in every species are held best. 

2 . in transf. and fg. uses of the vb. 

*599 ^Iarston Sco. Villanie ,n. v. 196 His'halfe-dozen 
gelded vicaries. 2612 Florio, Castrato, a kind of well- 
husked, cleansed or gelded wheat, 
f 3. Gelded satyrion, a kind of Orchis. Obs. 
*597 Gerarde Herbal i. civ. 173 Gelded Satyrion hath 
leaues with nerues and sinewes like to those of Daffodil.. 
Gteldene, obs. form of Gilden. 

Gelder (ge-Idsj). [f. Geld v^ + -erI.] 

1, One who gelds or castrates (animals, etc.). 
Also in Comb., as dog~, horse-, soxv-gelder. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 190/1 Geldere of beestys, castraior. 
2598 Florio, Castracane, a dog gelder. 1655 Moufet & 
Bennet Health’s Improv. (1746) 143 Even Nature hath 
deprived some things of that wnich Gelders cut away. 2699 
Dampier Voy. II. i. 82 He agreed with an expert Gelder to 
castrate him. 1709 BHt. Apollo ll. Supem. No. 4. 4/2 
Escaping the Gelder when he was a Lamb, a 2722 Lisle 
Huso. (1752) 314, I sent for the gelder. .to cut this bull. 

1 2. fg. (See Geld 2 , 2 b.) Obs. 

1564 Becon Wks. Pref. A vj, 'These impostors rather then 
pastors, minishers more truly than Ministers, gelders rather 
then elders. 1579 Fulke Hesktns' Pari, 184 Heskins, the 
impudent falsifier, truncator, gelder .. and lewd interpreter 
of Augustine. 

Gelderfs rose, obs. form of Goelder rose. 
tGe'ldliead. Obs. In 3 geldehede. [f. 
Gerd a. + -HEAD.] Barrenness. 

<2x300^. E. Psalter nxcTiiVt. [xxxv.j tz fai yhelde to me 
for goednes ille, Geldehede swa mi saule vntille. 

tGe'ldlierd. Obs. rare. [£ GELDti. -{-H erd 2,] 
One who tended the ‘ geld * cattle. 

23x7 Co/upotus Bolton in Whitaker Cravext (1805) 338 Pro 
Gridherds [note, elsewhere called the Pastores sterilium 
auimaltuvi). 

Gelding (ge-ldig), sb. [a. ON. gelding-r, f. 
gcld-r Geld a . ; cf. gelda Geld ».'] 

+ 1. A gelded person, a eumich. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Gen. xxxvil. 36 Putiphar, the geldyng of 
Pharao. 1483 Caih. Aftgl. 152/2 A Geldynge .. eunuchus. 
2548 Udall, etc. tr. Erasm. Par, Matt, xix. The 
gospell also hath his Eunuches very blessed, whiche be not 
geldynges of nature, nor gelded of men. 2579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676)741 Lysimachus.. thought great scorn that 
Demetrius should reckon him a gelding. 2693 Drydeh 
yuvenal\\. (1697) 151 The Venerable Gnelding. .O’er-looks 
the Herd of his inferiour Fry. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg, 
Tongue, Gelding, an eunuch. 

2. A gelded or castrated animal, esp. a horse. 

2380 Test. Karleolensia (2803) 234 Et qe lawrence eit 

sic demure en vie un hakney bay geldyng et xl. 5. 2420 

E, E. Wills (2882) S3 pat Acris Mersk haue Jjc grey geldyng, 
2520 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) V. xi6 My hlak, trotting gelding 
w* a white fote. 2634 Hrywood & Brome Lane. Witches n. 
Wks. 1^4 IV. 191 Give me the Key olh’ Stable- I will goe 
see my Gelding. 2643 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vir. g 347 Six 
hundred light Geldings for Recruits. X7XX Budgrll Sped. 
No. 216 r7The jolly Knight, who rodeuponawhiteGelding. 
18x5 Scott Guy PI. ii, He., took his grey gelding and 
joined Clavers at Killiecrankie. x86o Froude Hist. Eng. 
VI. 236 A grey gelding was led up for Philip. 

3. With a mixture of senses I and 2 . 

c 2386 Chaucer Prol. ^t, I trowe he were a geldyng or a 
mare, a 2622 Beaum. « Fl, Thierry 4- Theod. 1. 1. (1622) 

B 2 b, Or curse me heauen If all j'our guilded knaues . . Be 
not made ambling Geldings. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones vt. 
x,As for Jones, he swore, if he caught him at his house, 
he.would qualify him to, run for the gelding's plate. 

+4. Applied to a tr^e (see quot.). Obs. 

2562 Turner Herbal ii. 75 a, As long as the tre is very 
yong the fruite hath no stone within him and therefore 
suebe are called geldynges. ‘ 

5. Used appositively (quasi-<Z(^'.). 

<2x658 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. (2677) 65 A Gelding 
Earl. 2691 Lond.-Gaz. No, 2638/4 A black Gelding Colt. 
2693 Dryden Persius v. (1697) 485 Guelding Priests. 

Hence Geldin^e*ity, no7tce-ivd. [after corporeity, 
etc.], the quality of being a gelding. 

2768-74 Tucker Lt.-Nat. (1852) II. 190 Colteity, horseiety, 
and gefdingeit^, must always continue themselves, in what- 
ever beast inexisting. 

Gelding (ge*ld iq) , vbl. sb. [f. Gbld zi.I -f- -ih’O ^ .] 
The action of the vb. Gzld in various senses. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xvii. (2495) 424 Cocke 
hyghte Gallus and hath that name of geldynge. CX440 
Promp. Parv. 190/1 Geldynge of beestys, or fowlys, cas- 
iracio. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. §67. Than shall ye se the 
oxe calfe, ferre greatter cuery wayc, than the bull, .there is 
noo cause, but the geldynge. *577 B. Gooot. Heresbacn e 
Husb. (1586) 182 b. This kind of gelding of your hiv«. 2656 
Sanderson Serm. (1689) 31 In gelding of good Ao^ore by 
expurgatory indexes, c 2720 W. Gibson Famers Gutae 11. 
Iviii. (1738) 217 The Gelding of a Foal is an easy owration- 
1848 7 ^/. R.Agric.Scc. 1 >LL Apt-hilb.-l^ 
is, to throw them, or what is provin«aaHy lenned celoing . 

2884 Phin Did. Apie., Prum, to cut out old comte so that 

°V^ltlbT0bs. rar,-K l<s.0^.gila blanli- 
ishment.1 Blandishment, entiemg speech. 

■* 46-2 
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CJZOO Trin. Coll. Hoi)i. ip8 Man mid his gele egged as 
and fondeS and forS-teS to idele J>onke. 
t Gele, Obs. ran. a. irans. To retard, delay 
(OE. only), b. intr. To tarry, linger. 

<r9oo CvNEivui-F Etene 692 (Gr.) Scealcas ne gasldon. 971 
Blickl. Horn, igi Ne gaele je minne si5, nu mine fet gongao 
on heofenlicne we^. 13 .. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 930 By Jjyse 
bonke? t>er I con gele & I se no by-gyng nawhere aboute. 
Gele, obs. form of Jellt. 

Gelefilower, gelefre, obs. ff. GiLbTFi-owEB. 
t Ge*licide. Obs.-^ [ad. L. gelicidium frost, 
f. gdum frost cid-, cad-ere to fall,] (See quot.) 
i6s5-Sr Bloont Glossogr.y Golicido^ a frost. 

Gelid (d5e*lid), a. [ad. L. gelid^us icy cold, 
f. gelum {gdtis, gehC) frost, intense cold ; for the 
cognate Teutonic words see Cold <t.] 

1 . Extremely cold, cold as ice, icy, frosty. 

In the first quot., gelled may be a ppl. adj. from Geal v. 
x6o6 Marston Sophonisha ly. x. E iv. If she find some life 
Yet lurking close, she bites his gelled Hps. c i6ix Chapman 
Iliad XV. 162 Likea mighty snow Or gelide haile, that from 
the clouds, the Northerne spirit doth blow. ^ 1605 Ld. Pres- 
ton Boetk. I. 7 The Brightness of the Gelid Moon. I 747 
HERVEvylf^rfrV. 1748)11. 278 Even the bloomingChecks con- 
tract a gelid Hue ; and the Teeth hardly forbear chattering. 
X764 Goldsm. Trav. 121 While sea-born gales their gelid 
wings expand. xBjo Scoresbv Acc. Arctic Beg. I. 298 As 
the air passes over the gelid surface of the ice. 1830 W. 
Phillips Aft. Sittai i. 205 In gelid Zembla’s chill domain. 
1863 Tyndall I/eai vL § 228 (1870) 179 Sometimes .« large 
and deep valleys receive the gelia masses thus sent down. 

b. 

X630 B. JoNsoN Heuf Inn v, i. (1631) Gab, The masse of 
blood Within me is a standing lake of fire, Curl’d with the 
cold wind of my gelid sighs, That.. shoot a February through 
my veines. xMx Colvil Whigs Suppiic. (1751) tax A gelid 
fear his heart possessed. 1827 Blackw.^ Mag. XXI. 791 Our 
gelid reception was owing not to dislike. x866 Howells 
Venet. Life 36 She sniffed and offered a gelid prayer. 

2 . In n weaker sense: Cold, chill. Often of 
water, etc. : Refreshingly cold. 

x6s9 T. Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 8^ Autumn shakes off the 
Leaves, and brings Fruit too : I wish we could like gelid 
Autumn doe. 1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XI. 6or Some 
thought, they perceived the luminous parts less gelid than 
the dark parts, a 1678 Marvell Poems, Bill-horovo Hill 
Ixvii, As 1 earless on the bed Of gelid strawberryes do tread, 
xy*7-46 Thomson Summer vdi. By gelid founts and careless 
nils to muse. 1755 Smollett (1803) IV. 257 Drinking 
liquid chrystal from the gelid springs, 1869 Daily News 
s8 Aug., The sun down, the air is cool and gelid. 

Hence Ge*lidly adv., GeTldness. 

X7«7 Bailev vol. II, Gelidness, Coldness, Frozenness. 
X848 Webster, Gelidly, coldly. ^ 1873 Howells Chance 
Acquaint, vn. 152 Gelidly self.satisfie^ 

Gelidity (dgeli'dfti). ? Obs. [as if ad. L. 
"^gelidiidt-em, f. gelidttsx see Gelid and -iry,] 
Extreme cold, frigidity. 

x6s6-^x Blount Glossogr,, Gelidity, coldness, frostiness. 
x7*x-92 in Bailey. x8i8 La Belle Assetnblee No. 109, 
132/6 Straw bonnets, notwithstanding the gelidity of the 
atmosphere, are in high estimation. 

Gelignite (dse-lignsit). [? f. Gel(atine) + L, 
tgfids hre + -ITE,] A variety of gelatine dynamite, 
1889 CvsDiLLDict. Explosives 52 One [variety of Gelatine 
Dynamite] contains about 80, the other 60 per cent, of 
explosive. The last named is known as gelignite. 1897 
Daily News 2 Sept. 3/5 A frozen consignment of gelatine 
dynamite and gelignite. 

t Ge’line. Cooke?y. Obs. In 5 gelyne. [a. 
OF. geline^ A hen. 

c 1430 Two Cookerydks. 1. 13 Gelyne in dubbatte. — ^Take 
an Henne, and [etc.], c 1450 Ibid. n. 80 Gelyne in brolhe 
P Take rawe hennes [etc.]. 

Gelinotte (d5e’linpt). Also gelinote. [a. F. 
gelinotte, dim. otgeline hen (see Geline).] The 
hazel-grouse or hazel-hen. 

^77 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 85 The knorhan, 
which is not a gelinote or grous .. but the African bustard. 
1785 Gentl. Mag. Oct. 761/1, 1 observed a singular invention 
Ibr taking great quantities of gelinoltes. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds, Gelinotte in English for what is 

other^vise c.*illed the Hazel-hen or Hazel-Grouse. 

Gell (gel), V. Sc. and north, dial. Also 8-9 
goal. [Of unknown origin : cf. * Gale, to ache, 
to tingle as when frost-bitten' (Willan, West- 
Vorkshire IFords, intr, * To tingle, thrill 

with intense pain ' (Jam.) ; also, to ache or tingle 
with cold. 

1x6 Sir Egeir (17x1) 13 Your wounds they will both 
glow and gell. r78r Hutton Tour to Caves {'e..D.S.),Geai, 
*7®® PiCKEN Peetns 49 ITic 
Set a* their banes a 

g^uio. 1878 Cmw 5W. Gloss., Geall, to ache with cold. 
Gollo, goHio, obs. forms of Jelly 
GeUy ^<^sc•li), a. Sc. [Of unknown origin ; 
connexion with Jollt is hardly possible.] Worthy 
pompous, well-conditioied. 

c.^io h. Sc<mrcmz (S.T.S.) ii. iS. Than crflj- Johine 
come in a Jak Jo fcild quhoir lie wes feidit. 1573 Davidson 
Schort Disc. Estaitis 23 in Satir. Poems Re/orin. xU, He 
wa% als mcit for sic Office As ouihcr gellic Jok or JohnV. 
1648 R. Baiixie Leti.ff fmts. (1841) HI. 32 V’our nephew, 
I hope, shall prove a gelly Jad. 2788 Pjcken PoeTus z 8 o To 
the west, thy gelly mouth Stood wide to a*. 

Golly, GGllywat(to, obs. ff. Jellt, Gallivat. 
G[oloftf)er, gelofre, obs. ff. Gilltplowek. 

+ GelozigS. Obs. ran.' A kind of Indian silk. 

2696 J. F. Merchanfs Ware^ho. 33 There U a sort more 


of the same nature, both for bredth and length, it is called 
Gelongs, it hath a few flowers up and down in it. 

Gelore, Sc. var. Galore. 
t Gelo'scopy. Obs. Better Gelotoscopt. [f. 
Gr. fektuT- langhter + -atcoma looking.] 

(See quot.) 

x73o~6 Bailey (folio), GeloscoPy, a sort^ of divination 
performed by means of laughter ; or a divining any persons 
qualities or character, by observation of the manner of his 
laughing. 

Gelose (dj* Ido-s). Chem. [f. Gel-atin + -ose.] 
(See quots.) 

1864 Watts Diet, Chem. II. 829 Gelose. 1878 Urds Did. 
Arts (ed, 7) IV. 402 Gelose, a gelatinous matter obtained 
from an alga growing in Cochin China. 18S3 Cassells Fam. 
Mag. Sept. 636/2 Algin .. differs from .. gelose in not 
gelatinising when cooled. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Gelose, an 
amorphous gelatinous substance obtained by Payen from 
J^an moss, chiefly Gelidium comeum. 

Gelosie, obs. form of Jealousy, 
GGlotO’metcr. nonct'^od. [f. Gr.7€\a>r,7cXcur- 
laughter + /ter/joj/ measure : see -ifETER.J A gauge 
for measuring laughter. . 

x8f8 Landor Imag. Const. III. 304 We may expect the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice to offer a reward for a 
gelotometre. 

tGelotoscopy. Obs. Better form of Geloscopt. 

1697 Evelyn Numisnt. ix. 337 Made Divinations by 
Gelotoscopy. 

Gelousy, obs. form of Jealousy. 
Geloverjgfelowe floure, obs.ff. Gillyflower. 
Qelows, obs. form of Jealous. 

II Gelsemitim (d^elsPmiiJm). [Mod.Lat., f. It. 
gelsomino Jasmine: the name * jasmine* being in 
the U.S. misapplied to plants of this genus.] a. A 
genus of twining shrubs of the NO. Loganiacese. 
b. The roots of a plant of this genus {G. semper- 
•airend),<yc2. preparationof them, used as amedicine; 
also called gelaeminum. Hence Qelsemine (also 
Gelse'xninine), Gelsemic {acid\ : (see quots.). 

1875 H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1870) 356 The influence of 

gelscmium upon man is very marked. 1883-4 Med. Ann. 
29/1 Esculine..ts not taken up by ether which is the case 
with gelseminum. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Gelsemic acid, 
a crystalline substance obtained from the root of Geisemium 
sempervirens. Ibid., Gelsemin, a colourless, or in commerce 
a yejlowish brown, inodorous, bitter alkaloidal substance 
obtained by [etc.]. 189* Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 2/2 For the 

fever [of influenza] aconite is our remedy, and for the per- 
sisting pains gelsemtnin or eupatorium. 

Gelsomine, obs. form of jABinsE. 

Gelster. rare. An osier (see Yomter). 

1670 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 2) xx. 88 The most usual names 
by which Basket makers call them (rc. osiers] about London 
..are, the hard Gelster, the Horse Gelster, Whyning, or 
sbrivelPd Gelster, the Black Gelster. 

Gelt (gelt), sb.^ ran. Also 9 geilt. [a. Irish 
geilt a mad or frenzied person. 

In the Chron, Scot. p. 122 the Irish realta (pi.) is explained 
by volatiles. According to the Old Norse work Konungs 
Skuggsjd {Speculum Regale) c. sx,ngelt \yas one who went 
mad with fear in battle, and thenceforth lived in the woods 
like a wild beast,^ In ON. the phrase verba at gialti ‘ to 
become frantic', is in frequent use (in Cleasby-Vigfusson 
wrongly placed under g£ltr\soax), and two instances of the 
madness itself arc described in Eyrhyggja Saga, the persons 
being Celts.] 

A lunatic. 

159^ Spenser F, Q. jv. vm. 21 Like a ghastly Gelt whose 
wits are rcaved. 1894 Q. Rev. Oct. 331 The vision of the 
long-haired, long-robed Geilt. 

Gelt (gelt), sb:^ Also 7 ehelt, guelt. [a. Ger., 
Du. money: see Geld jAJ Money; in early 
use often with reference to the pay of a (German) 
army ; . now only dial. + Bare gelt ( = Ger. haares 
geld, Du. baar geld) ready money. Passage 
gelt : tr. of Ger. fahrgeld passage money. 

a xs*9 Skelton E. Rumming 610 That nothynge had 
There of theyr awne Ncyther gelt norpawnc. X591 Wotton 
Let, in Reliq, Wotton. (1685) 616 It. .amounts to not above 
12030 Fr. Rhenish, yearly, in bare gelt. 16*9 Maxwell tr. 
Herodian (1633) 343 The Germans ,, being very greedy of 
Ghelt. 1648 Ar/. in Cromwelliana 48 Sufficient to 

make any soldiers in the world that fights only for gell, to 
sheath, and be gone. 1658 Ussher Annals 299 His whole 
army cryed out for gelt, and he promised them pay. a 1700 
B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Gelt, money. There is no Gelt to 
be got. aijxt W. King Ulysses tf Tiresias x6 Lineage 
, and virtue at this>push. Without the gelt, *s not worth a 
j rush. 174S Lend. Afag, 402 Both Natives and Foreigners 
are forced to pay passage Gelt. 18x5 Scott AT. xxxiii, 
All the gelt was gone. 1875 Whitby Gloss., Gelt, profit. 

1876 ATid’Vorksh. Gloss, s.v,, I sntled a bird yesterday 
and while I was’doing it.. over went my egg-basket; so 
there wem’t much gelt out of that 

•j] In the following examples, perh. a pseudo- 
archaism for gold. 

1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1832 Myght I haue bene stopped 
for syluer or for geltc. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 65, 
I wonne her with a gyrdle of gelt. 

Gelt (gelt), ppl. a. [ pa. pple. of Geld v.'] 
Gelded, castrated, /it, and ^g. 

CX440 Protnp. Parv. xpo/x Gelt, eastraius. Ibid., Gell 
mann, sfodo. 1599 Marston Seo. Villanie 1. iii. 185 By 
chance.. Hath got the farme of .some gelt Vlcarj'. x6»6 
Bacon Syh'a § 852 Eunuchs and Gelt Creatures of all 
kmdes. 1639 T. de Grey Contfl, Ilorsetn. 219 A horse or 
mare-filly that is cut, gelt, or spla, 1659 Fuller App. Inf. 
Innoc, (1840) 287, I remembcnNl the man who moved m 
chancery for a gclt-ordcr, which should beget no more. x68a 


Shadwell Medal 3 An old gelt Mastiff has more mirth than 
thou. 1789 G. 'Nmr^'Selborne Ixxiv, Gelt slags and bucks. 
xBoo Asiat. Ann. Reg,, Afisc. Tr. 145/2 Unless the favour 
of the deity, .were conciliated by the sacrifice of a gelt goat 
and a cock. x8io Provinc. Voc. Devon in Atonthly Mat. 
XXIX. 466/2 Gelt bull, an ox, a bull-stag. 

G-elt, obs. form of Geld sb.. Guilt. 

Gelt, var. Gilt, young sow. 

Geluce, gelus, Gely(e, obs. ff. Jealous, Jelly. 
Gem (<l3cin)» Forms : a. 5im(m, sym(m, 
3 5imme, 5umme («), (gim), 4 gymme, 5ymine. 
/ 3 . 3-8 gemm(e, 4-8 jem(me, 4- gem. [OE.^;m 
str. masc. (whence prob. ON. gisn neut.) = OHG. 
gimma fem., a. L. gemma bud, hence jewel, f. root 
gen- to produce. In ME.* the word was adopted 
afresh in (or refashioned after) the F. form 

1 . A precious stone of any kind, esp. when cut 
and polished for ornament ; a jewel. 

a, c82S Vesp. Psalter cxviii. 127 ForSon ic lufade bibodu 
Sin ofer gold and gim. 97* Blickl, Horn. 11 He sealdehis 
J?one readan ^im, [tjeC wjes bis past halige blod. rieoo ^lfric 
Horn, I, 64 Hi wurdon ^ehwyrfede to deorwurSum jtjm- 
mum. CX20S Lay. 6081 Heo makeden ane tunne of golde 
and of 5imme. c 1250 Gen. Ex, 2700 He carf in two gum- 
mes [?=}i 7 w;n«] of prisTwo likenesses. 13.. K.Alis. 3152 
This koroune he the sent, Of gold and gymmes. 

p, CX374 Chaucer Former Age 30 And in the RjTcrji 
fyrst gemmys sowhte. CZ400 Destr.^ Troy 10585 A toure, 
triedly wroght ..With Jemmes, & iuwells, & other ioly 
stonys. 1485 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 366 Duo anuli aurei 
cum j pro gemys. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvili. 153 Cum 
blowme of joy with jemis to be cround. x6oi Holland 
Pliny I. 41 See how many sorts of jemmes there be still. 
1702 Addison Dial. ATedals (1727) 94 Th’ Imperial standard 
.. That Gold embroiders and that Gemms adorn. 175a 
Gray Elegy xiv, Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bean 1832 (5 . R. 
Porter Porcelain bf Gl. 273 He made artificial rubies .. 
which he sold, in the manner of real gems, according to their 
weight, xB6o C.W, King Ant. Gems (1866) 6 The Romans 
..divided gems into males and females, according to the 
depth or lightness of their colour. 1886 M. F. Sheldon tr. 
Flaubert's Salammbb 15 On her neck she wore a collection 
of luminous gems. 

+ b. slang. (See quots.) Obs. 

c X700 Street Robberies Considedd, Jem, Ring. 17x5 AVir 
Cant.Dici., jem,o. Gold Ring; a Diamond one. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. a. Said of persons ; esp. in 
phrases, \gem of chastity, jollity, virtue, etc. [phs) 

cxvj^LuveRon 16^ in O.E.Mise.jk pis like ston katich^ 
nenme Mayden-hod icleoped is. Hit is o derewurke gemme. 
^1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 157 This gemme of riiastue, 
this Emeraude, And eek of marlirdom^the Ruby bngh/. 
e 1410 Hoccleve MoiJur of God 106 Marie andjon hevenly 
gemmes tweyne. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxvi. 3 Ogemme 
joynit in joye angelicall, In quhom Ibesu rejosit w« to 
dwell. 1554 in Strype Eecl. Mem. Ifl. App. xx. 57 h/j 
a most unworthy thing, that that gem of vertucs jAoula 
enlighten foreign nations, 1575 Gascoigne Ff. 
JCenilw., Deliteful dames and gemme.s of joliiie. 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iii. 78 Who knowes.,But from thi' 
Lady, may proceed a Jemme, To lighten all_^ this He. >079 
Vng. Mans Com/. 384 Spains rod, Romes ruin, Netherlands 
relief .. Englands jem. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles rv. xxx, 
O what a gem lies hurled here. 

b. of things. 

x6xB Bolton FlorusTo Rdr., Certaine gemmes as h 
and jewels of wise sentences, inserted ^ him wuth good 
advisement. 1781 Cowper BViendskip 7 Every polish d pia 
we find, Illuminating heart or mind. 1709 J. Scott 
Danusk II. xiii. 89 Shedding the valuable jems of remon- 
strance on his lap. 1B72 Jenkinson Guide Eng. hakes 
(1879) 79 The . . vale of Grasmere . . is a little gem m tnc 
diatiem of the Lake District. 1893 Sir R. Bms. Story 
Sun 359 The beautiful star Vega, the most brilliant gem 01 
the northern hemisphere. ^ , 

c. An object of rare beauty or priceless worth ; 
the choicest part of (anything). Now colloquially 
often with somewhat playful tone; Something 
greatly prized, a ‘jewel , * treasure 

c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxvii. i In June the jem 
Of joy and geme.^ 0x605 AIontcomerie Sonn. xhx, m 
Margarit does merit mckle mare, As jem of jeuels, paragon 
but peir. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. i*- 3 "S i| •• 
the Lord of all the earth bad found out one place "f ii- 

be to him as the gemme of this Terrestrial glol^- 
Irving in Life 15* Lett. (1864) I. xxv. 407 A , 

picture .. which will be quite a gem. 1870 Max NUJ 
Sc. Relig. (18731 384 Among the Hottentots .. 
following gem of a fable. 1875 Buckland Log'tk. i 
gem of the collection .. was a picture representing I®, ^ 
2895 Pall Alall Afag. Nov. 328 The new man seemed tow-* 

3 . A precious or semi-precious stone, bearing on 
engraved design either in relief or intaglio. 

• [1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients^s, I cannot but 
the royal tame of a gem that same Pyrrhus . 

wherein [etc.]. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, u. j 

number of Gemmes with heads of Gods and .-■ » 

X79X Raspe {title), A descriptive Catalogue of a 


ilCol- 


lection of ancient and modem engraved Gems, . 

well as Intaglios.. cast.. by J.Tassie. ,jon 

Eng. iii. 1 . 338 The cabinet.s were filled with a 
of gems purchased by that Earl of Arundel whose 
are now among the ornaments of Oxford. , ' 

{title), Antique Gems, their Origin, Uses, and >ai • 
atirib. X838 Pennj Cyd. XU. 498/1 Intaglio. a te«a 
of art applied to small works of the gem class. 

1 4 . A bud, esp. a leaf-bud. Obs. . 

2382 WvcuF Num. xvii. 8 Swellynce the .Ws 

out flowres. exSflo Pallad. on Husk 111.405 
Of v\*ne or tre with gemmes oon or too- x5»o / us: • - 

(\V.de W. 153*) Y* rodde of Aaron. .in one da) 
brought forth foyre flourcs, gemmes & almondes- 



GEM. 


GEMINATE. 


Ter. Tavlor Sertn. i . iL 13 Like the gem of a vine, or the 
Dud of a rose, a 1688 Denham O/" Old A^e 576 From the 
joints of thy prolific stem A swelling knot is raised, called a 
gem. 1732/^/1/. ZiV^emr/alV.isSInsectswhichterebrate 
the Gems of some Branches, and therein deposit their eggs. 
X791 E. Darwin Bot, Card. 1. 197 If prouder branches with 
exuberance rude Point their green gems. 2813 Marshall 
Gardening ii. 23 Those flowers that dare to continue above 
ground all the year have yet their gems carefully locked up. 

5 . Zoal. = Gemma. 3. 

283* Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 112 The most frequent mode 
of transportation, .consists in the buoyancy of their eggs or 
certain small vesicles which are detached and are capable of 
becoming the foundation of a new colony. These as 
they have been called, may be swept along by a wave that 
breaks upon a coral reef. 

• 6. A collector’s name for the small geometrid 
moth Cflviplogramma Jiuviata, 

2869 in E. Newman Brit. Moths 172. 

7 . Printing, ;,See qaot. ; the size is little used.) 

28S8 Jacobi PrinUt^s vocab.j Gem, a size of type one size 

larger than Brilliant and one size smaller than Diamond. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as fgem- 
mint, -pit, -mng, -work: b. objective, as gem-arli~ 
ficer, ^cutting, -engraver, -engraving, -faneiert 
-polishery -scnlpture ; gem-bearingy -yielding adjs. 
C. instrumental, as gem-bedewed, -bedizenedy -be- 
spangled, -bossed, -bright, -knosped, -spangled adjs. ; 
also gem-like adj. or adv. d. special comb., as 
eem-bed (see quot.) ; gem-peg (corruptly gim- 
peg) (see quot.); gem-salt {rare), rock-salt = Sal- 
gem ; gem-stick, a stick on the end of which a 
gem is cemented while being cut. 

2S70 Ruskin Led. Art v. 136 Drawings of the •gem-arti- 
ficers. 1894 IPestm. Gaz, 27 Dec, 6/1 The property com- 
prised 4,000 acres of * •gem-bearing | land. 2886 Daily News 
28 Dec. 5/4 The **gem-bed', sis it is called, or strata in 
which the rubies are found, varies considerably at differeut 

S ints in its depth. 1820 Landor Heroic Idylls, Myrits 3 
er while wrist above it, *gem'bedewed. 1832 J. P. 
Kennedy Swallow B. iv. (2860) 47 She rests her chin upon 
her *gem-bedizened hand, a 2794 Sir VV. Jones Hymn to 
Surya Wks. 2799 VI. 349 churn’d Ocean’s •gem-be- 
spangled shore. 2879 Geo. Eliot Break/. P. 17 In 
•gem-bossed py.x and broidered chasuble. 2587 T. Hughes 
Mis/ori,^ Arlh. 14 O Cassiop®a, *gem-bright signe, hlosc 
sacred sight and sweet czelestlall starre. 2838 Euza Cook 
Poet's IVreath ill, On his templ« a gem-bright rim. 2839 
Ure Diet. Arts 738 The operation of *gem-cutting, 2860 
C. W. Kmc Ant. Gems (1866) 169 The earliest •gem-en- 
gravers. Ibid. p. xli, Under Augustus *gem-engraving in 
all its branches reached its very highest point. 2877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring 17 Xerxes, King of Persia, was a great 
•gem-fancier. 2828 Micman Samor 225 To break the glassy 
glories of this world ? The *gem-knosp'd diadem, the ivory 
ball. 2859 Tennyson Enid 1047 A meadow *gemlike chasea 
In the brown wild. 2592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 136 His 
•gemmemint i.s not always current. 1853 O. Byrne Arii- 
satis Hatidbk. 220 The support, .placed a little to the right 
and in advance of the lap, is called a ^gim-peg, or germ- 
peg . . The gim-peg serves as a support for the arm of the 
workman in grinding the edges of small stones, but its 
principal use is to serve as a guide for the vertical angle in 
cutting facets. 2889 Ceylon Observer 11 May, The find of 
a valuable sapphire on Rangwelletenne estate by a coolie 
woman near the mouth of an old •gempit. 1886 Daily 
News 28 Dec. 5/4 The lapidaries, or *gem-polishers, are in 
the capital, and not at the mines, 2864 Boutell Her. Hist. 

Pop. xix, § 5 (ed. 3) 3x2 Holding between the finger and 
thumb a *gern ring. 1852 Th. "Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. 
xxxii. 361 It is enlarged by the spurs of the Rio Beni, rich 
in *gem-salu 2M2 Ogilvie, *Getn-sculpture, the art of . . 
representing designs upon precious stones, either in raised 
work or by figures cut into or below the surface. <2x847 
Eliza Cook There would / be i, A *gem-spang!ed crown. 
2856 Kane Arcl. Expl. I. iii. 37 Making the ice around us 
one great resplendency of *gem-work. 2887 Pall Mall G. 
28 Dec. 5/2 Like most *gcm-yieldvng regions . . it is less 
attractive than the yellow sands. 

Hence Ge’mless a., devoid of gems. 

2828 Blackw. Mag, II. 533 A casket gemlcss ! 

Gem (dgem), V. Inflected gemmed, gem- 
ming. P'orms : a. 2-3 jimmeru 7-9 jem, 
5- gem. [f. prec. sb.] 

f 1 . a. intr. To put forth buds ; to bud. b. 
irans. To put forth (a blossom, a fruit). Obs. 

c 2250 Fragm. yEl/ric's Gr. (PhilHpps) 2 [Wintreowe] 51*^- 
meh forb in T>e akeres. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 325 The 
stately Trees, .spred Thir branches, .or gemm’d Thir Blos- 
soms. 2746-7 Hervey Medit. (2818) 150 The tender twigs 
have scarce gemmed their future blessings. 

2 . To adorn with gems. 

26x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. Ivi. 42 Kings, whose 
temples wear impal’d In goulden diadems, set here, and 
thear, With diamounds, and gemmed cuery whear. 2742 
H. Brooke Constantin Wks. 1789 1. 289 All gem’d in orna- 
ments of curious mode. 2808 J. Barlow Columb. i. 39 Cold- 
hearted Ferdinand his pillow prest, Nor dream’d . . Of him 
who gemm'd his crown. 2877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid-^ix, 
Gemmed with rubies. 

b. transf. and Jig, To adorn as with gems. 

^ 2747 CoxA-ms Passions 72 Her buskinsgemm’d with morn- 
ing dew. 279® S. Rogers Ep. to F riend 156 When Frost . . 
gems with icicles the sheltering eaves. 2798 Canning & 
Frere New Morality n8 in Anti-yacobin xxxvi. (2852) 
205 The teardrop gems her eye. 18x3 Byron Giaour xiv, 
A speck of white That gemm’d the tide. 1824 T. K- Hervey 
Gondola V, He loo^ to the stars Which are gemming the 
blue. 2835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 329 The prairies were 
all gemmed with frost. 2849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathe^ III. 
ir. 341 Gemming .. the Virgin’s name with every brightest 
epithet. 2859 Tennyson 339 A coppice gemm’d with 
green and red. _ 2863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1B83) 1. 
283 A ring . . thickly gemmed around with faces. 
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+ 3. intr. To shine as a gem ; in quot. to gem it. 

' x6s* Benlowes Tkeoph. For Author Cj, Who jemm’st it 
in Icrusalem Above, Where all is Grace and Glory, Light and 
Love, 

4 . irans. To extract gems from ; to excavate for 
the purpose of obtaining gems. 

2889 Ceylon Observer 7 June, Everton estate .. has been 
/gemmed’ for over thirty ycai^ Ibid. 28 June, The 
Government could have no objections to grant the right to 
gem the whole river. 

Hence Ge’mming' vbl. sb. Also Ge’zmner, one 
who seeks or digs for gems. 

2859 Tennent Ceylon 35 The sea.son selected by them for 
‘gemming* is between December and March,when the waters 
are low. 2887 Chatnb. Jmt. 12 Mar. 266 Gemming has 
been carried on in that part of Upper Burmah for centuries. 
2M9 Ceylon Observer 8 June, Pits dug by ancient and 
modern gemmers. 

II Gemara (gemaTa). [Aramaic gurnard 
completion, f. noa ^mar to be complete.] The 
later of the two portions of the Talmud, consisting 
of a commentary on the older part (the Mishna). 

26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 269 The Mischnaios, and 
Gemara made up the whole Talmud. 2659 Br. Walton 
Consul. Considered 6 The Mishna and Gemara, which are 
the integral parts of both the Talmuds, the one being a.s the 
Text, and the other as the Comment. 2877 C. Geikib 
Christ II. xxxvi. 64 The commentaries of the Rabbis, now 
embodied in the Mishna and Gemara. x89t J. E. H, 
Thomson Bks. wh. inf. Our Lord 1. x. 179 The Gemara is 
a commentary on the Mishna. 

Hence GemaTic a., of, pertaining to, or con- 
cerned with the Gemara. 

2723 Mather Vind. Bible 227 The Gemarick doctors give 
this reason for it. 2882-3 Moore in Schaff Encycl. 
Felig. Knowl. III. 2293 Rabbi Ablna, who died in 498 ,, 
is regarded as the last of the Gcmaric doctors. 

Ildematria (g/mei-tria). Also 7 gematxy, 
[Rabbinical Heb. gematriyd, a. Gr. 7£a?- 

/i£Tpi'a Geometbt. (The suggestion that it repre- 
sents Gr. 7pap/£aT£ia is unfounded.ij A cabbalistic 
method of interpreting the Hebrew Scriptures by 
interchanging words whose letters have the same 
numerical value when added. 

• 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. 1. 256, 1 am perswaded . . that 
there may be something m Cabala. Gematry, something in 
the mysterious Force of Numbers, In Critical Days, Climac- 
teric years, &c. 2730-6 Bailey (foIio\ Gematria, the first 
kind of arithmetical cabala, in use among the cabalistical 
Jews, x8^ Gow Gr, Mathem, 44 The supposed antiquity 
of gematria depends solely on a conjectural aiid improb- 
able comment on Zechariah xii. xo. There U in fact no 
clear instance of gematria before Philo or Christian writers 
strongly under Philouic influence (c.g. Rev, xiii. xB ; Ep. 
Bam. c. 9). 2892 Edin, July 77 Belief in the gematria 
or mystic value of letters in the Scriptures. 

. Gematry(e, obs. form of Geometbt. 

Gemel (d^e’mel). Forms: 5-7 gemell, 6 gem- 
mell, -ull, gomoU, 6-7 gemmal, 6, 9 gemmel, 4- 
gemel. Also Gemew, Gimbal, Gimmal, Gimmeb, 
[a. OF, gemel (later ^/weaz/, whence Gemew ; mod. 
F. jumeatt twin) L, gemellus, dim, of gemimts 
twin,] 

+ 1 . pi. Twins ; said also of things associated in 
pairs. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Gen. xxx'viii. 27 Gemels apereden in the 
wombe. 2430-40 Lyi>C. Bochaz 1, (1354) 31 b, Toward him 
a great pace gan she goe And her brother Caunus came 
also And of one wombe as gcmellcs twayne. 2603 Drayton 
Bar. IVars To Rdr., The often harmonic thereof soft’ned 
the verse more then the maieslie of the subiect would per- 
mit, vnlesse they had all been Gemmels [printed GcminelsJ 
or couplets, 

1 1 ). attrib. or adj. Twin. Obs, 

2497 If’ i^d. Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) 1. 376 Giffin to Walter 
Ogiluy, in payment for the reparatioun of the tua gemmel 
touris of Inuernes. 25x3 Douglas yEneis x. vii. 71 And je 
alsso, stowt gemel brciher twa, 2652 Urquhart ge^vel 
Wks. (1834) 243 Then from the snow-white galaxy betwixt 
those gemel-monts, whose milken paths letc.]. 2657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 344 Because its roots were frequently 
gemmell [printed geraincUj resembling two Leggs. 

2 . Her, in pi. Bars, or rather barmlets, placed 
together as a couple. Also in AF. form bar{re)s 
gemelles ; see Bau sb.^ 6. 

2592 WvBLEV-4z7^r<rr/Vi36 Three gemels finely set in Azurd 
shield. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars x. To Rdr,, The quadrin 
doth neuer double; or, to vse a word of Heraldry, neuer 
bringeth foorth Gemells. 2688 R. Holme <4 rwwKjy 1.111.35 I 
A Gcmell ever goeth by Paires, or Couples, and not to be 
Seperated. 2706 PHXLLiPsted,Kcrsey),Grwr//«(in Heraldry’], 
the bearing of Bars by Pairs or Couples in a Coat of Arms. 
a 1737 Strype Life Smith i. note (2820) 2 Two gemells unde, 
silver, between two griffins passant. 1864 Boutell Her. 
Hist. 4* Pop. V. 22 When Barrulcls are placed together in 
couples, .each couple is entitled a pair of Bars Gemelles. 

+ 3 . ?‘ A two-part harniony'{ Jam.). Obs.rarf^^. 
Cf. gymel (Gimmal 5) and Gemillikg, 

2502 Douglas PaL Hon. i. xlii. In modulatioun hard I 
play and sing. .Cant organe, figuratioun, and gemmell, 

4 . A kind of finger-ring (much worn in the i6th c.) 
so constructed as to admit of being divided hori- 
zontally into nvo rings. Now only Hist. Also 
gemel-ring. Cf, Gibimal. 

2572 Huloet, Gemoll or a gemmow, stalagnlum, it is 
suche as the Egiptians vse to hange at their eares. Ibid., 
Gemoll, or a litle ryngc to wcare on the finger, anKr/Zuf. 
2602 Holland Pliny xxxiii. i, The manner was in old 
time to weare rings but upon one finger onely, but now 
adayes . . every joint by themselves must have some lesser 


' rings and genunals to fit them. 2877 W. Jones Finger-ring 
' 323 The old matrimonial Gemmel, or Gemmow, ring was a 
kind of double ring, curiously made. 

5 . A hinge. Now only spec, in Comb, gtmtl- 
hinge (see quot. 1874). 

2536 Itw. in W. Dodsworth Hist. Acc. Salisbury (1814) 229 
Three .. chests ..with gemmels of siluer and gilt.. 2556 
Yatlort Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 268 For thei locke 
and the gemmulls,.xij‘’, X613-X6W. Browne .5nV. Past. ii. 
iiL 82 The gemels beaten so That little strength could thrust 
it (doore] to and fro. 1875 Knight DfeZ. Meclu, Gemel-kinge 
(Locksrmt/iing), a hinge consisting of an eye or loop and a 
hook. 

Hence Ge’melled a. [-ED-] (see quot.). 

2883 Mollett Diet. Art ^ Archsol., Gemelled, double; 
thus a gemelled bay is one divided into two parts ; gemelled 
arches, those which are joined two and two. 

t GemeUi'parous, o. Ols.-« \i.'L.gcmeUi-, 
gemellus twin (see CjEMEl) + par-he to bring forth 
'+'-ous.] Producing twins. 

27:^10 Bailey vol. II. Hence in mod. Diets, 

t Geme'UonS, n. obs.—^ [f. L. (see 

prec.) + -oL's.] = Geminate a. 

26M in Phil. Trans. XIX. 435 A Tree Apocypum from 
the Canaries, .whose gemellous Pods stand opposite. 
Gtemensye, obs. form of GEOMAhxr, 

+ Gement, a. Obs.—^ [ad. L. gement-em, pres, 
pple. of gemh’e to groan.] Groaning, lamenting. 
2656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Gemeny, obs. form of Gemini. 

Qemeotre, gemetry, obs. ff. Geomethy. 
t Gemew, gemow. Obs. Forms ; 4-6 jo- 
ioew(e, gemow', (5 gewmew, gemoose pL), 
gynmiew, 5-6 £;yinew(e, gyinow(e, 6 gimew, 
jemowe, g ym mow, ginunon, 6-^7 gemew(0, 
gemowe, gim(m)ew, (jewmew, jemmow, 6-S 
gemmow, 7 gemmey). [a. OF. gemeaus, pi. of 
gemel (see Gemel) twin. The Eng. sing, is prob. 
developed from the plural, though in some uses it 
may have been taken from the later 'Fi.iosrsigemeau, 
jttmeau of the singular.] 

1 . pi. Twins: see Gemel i. 

2382 Wyclif .So/, vii. sThi two teius as two gunge 
capretls, iemews of the she capret. 

b. attrib. or adj. Of a door; Double. Of 
lines : Parallel. Cf. Gemel i b, 

2^23 in Kirkpatrick FfUg- Ord. Norwich (1848) 270 
Within the White Freris, in Norwich, at the Jemowe dore. 
2«t Records Pathw. Knowl, i. Defin., Paralleles, or 
Gemowe lynes be suche lines as be drawen foorth stiU in 
one distaunce, and are no nerer in one place than in an 
other. 2^4 Jeaks Aritk. (1696) 623 A pair of Parallels or 
Gemowe Lines. 

2 . Her, in pi. (rarely singl) = Gejiel 2. 

2486 Bk, St. Albans, Her, Bjb, Collateral! is calde in 
armys the sonnys of the bretheren of the right beyre berj'ng 
the cotannuris of theyr faderU with a dyfferans Jemews. 
2572 Bossewell Armorie 11, 33 b, The fourth beareth 
Argent, three Barres Gemewes, oable. z6xo GutLLtM 
Herald^ vi. vii. (1611) 274 A crowne Topaze or griffon’s 
head with wings displaied pearle, gorged with a gemew 
ruby. 

3 . A double ring; » Gemel 4. Also gemowe- 
ring, 

2497 Will of Butside (Somerset Ho.), A Jemewe of golde. 
2552 Huloet, Gymmow or ringe to hange at ones eare as 
the Egyptians haue, staloginwn, inauris. 2562 Lane. 
Wills J. 281 On gemewe of silver wyre. 2572 Ibid. II. 262 
My beste Jemewe rynge of golde. 2589 Greene Menaphon 
(Arb.) 58 'Twas a good world . , when a ring of a rush would 
tie as much loue together as a ^mmon of gold. 2602 R. T. 

5 Goldie Serm., Silver, golde, jemmowes or jewells. 1622 
CoTCR., Amulet, a gimmew, or little ring for the finger. 
2721 Bailey, Gemmow-Ring, a double Ring in Links. 

4 . Any joint or fastening consisting of two parts 
fitting into each other. 


^ ? a 2400 Morte Artk, 2894 Joynter and gemows he jogges 
in sondyre ! 2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 16 A bagge of 
grene silk with jemewys of green. 2530 Palscr. 225/1 
Gymewe of a gyrdell, crocket dune troussovere. 26x1 
Cotcr., Membret desperon, the gimmew or loint of a 
Spurre. 

5 . Pi. ^gimmals. (See Gimmal 5.) 

2657 W. Morrice Coena Def. § 20 Huge Weights hang 
upon Gemmeys. 

6. A hinge. Cf. Gemel 5. 

2396 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) IIL 123 Et in ij paribus de 
gemus (j/c] cum clav. emp. de Johanne de Sutton pro 
magno hostio in magn. clocher 23^. CZ440 Protnp. Pare. 
194/2 Gymowe of a sperynge [K. gymmew, S. H. gymewj, 
veri[i)tulla, gemella. 2447-8 DurJtam MS. Aim. Roll, 
j pare de lez Gemoose. 2520 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(28S6) II. 197 A lokke with Gemows for another presse. 
2573-80 Baret Alv. G 227 Gimew or henge of a dore. 2657 
Londtnop. 393 That the Stalls .. be flexible, and 
moveable, viz. ■ to hang by jewmews or Garnetsi so that 
they may be taken up, and let down. 

Hence *t Geme w v., in pa. pple. i-Jemeivd, jointed. 

X408 tr. Vegetius De Re Mil. iv. xxxiu MS. Roy. 18 A. xil 
fol. no a. An Iren made as itwer a peir tonges I lemewd 
[MS.Douce29i foLxofib, Igymcwed] as tonges in the myodes. 

t Sc. Obs. rare—^. Music. (Mean- 

ing uncertain ; cf. Gemel 3.) 

1:2450 Henryson in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Clup)^4 
With baiss tonis in ipotdorica. With gemdlmg in yporlertca. 

[Qeminal ; see List oj Spurious JVords.] 

Geminate (dge'minz'i), a. and sb. [ad, 1^ 
gemindt-us, pa. pple. of getmndre to double, L 
gemintts t\vin.] ‘ 
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A. adj. Duplicated, combined in pairs, twin, 
binate. Now only Not, Bht. Geminate leaves, 
leaves springing, in pairs from the same node, one 
leaf beside the other. 

1598 Hakluyt I. 340 We desire of your Maiestie to 
..continue the geminate disposition of your beneuolences, 
both generally to all our subiects, and also priuately to this 
our bcloued seruant. 1829 Loudok Encycl, Plants 1099 
Geminate, doubled. 1872 Oliver Elem.Bot, 11. 513 Observe 
the frequently geminate leaves and extra-axillary indores- 
cence of the Order. 1880 Gray Struct. Sot. 413/1. 

Hence Ge’minately adv., in pairs, doubly. 

In recent Diets. 

B. sb. A doubled consonant. . 

1885 Cook tr. Sievers' O. E. Gram. (1887) 99 B.. occurs., 
in medial and final positions as a geminate. ^ • 

Geiuiuate (d^e'min^h), v. [f. L. gemindt-, 
ppl. stem of geminare (see prec.).] trans. To 
double. Also pass, of two contiguous teeth : To 
be united. 

a 1637 B. JoNsoK Eng. Gram. iii. (1640) 40 JV, Is but the V, 
geminated in the full sound. 1^0 Brooks (1867) VI. 
326 Macon, .is a Hebrew participle that si^ifies firm, con- 
stant, and established ; and he geminates it, * my heart is 
firm, constant, and established 1721 in Bailey. x88t 
Coleman in Trans. Odoni. Soc, XIII. 9 It appeared to 
consist of the two central incisors geminated, iMs Cook tr. 
Sievers* O. E. Gram, (1887) 100 F. .is. .a surd spirant, .when 
geminated in the medial position. 

Hence Germinated///, a., doubled, occurring in 


pairs. 

1B02 in Spirit Puhl, yrttls. (1803) VI, 100 They would run 
hooting about, bawling and dancing with geminated 
clamours. 18x9 G. Samouelle Entomol. Commend. 122 
/y/wr . . Eyes on each side geminated. 1859 J. Tomes 
Denial Surg. 43 Mr. Brookhouse . .sent me two examples of 
geminated teeth. 1885 Cook tr. Sievers O. E. Gram. (1887) 
223 The geminated consonants were often written long after 
the second had ceased to be pronounced. 

Gemination (dgeminri'/an). [ad. L. gemind^ 
iion^em, n. of action f. geminare to double.] 

1. A doubling, duplication, repetition. 
xtt7 Bacon Coulers Good «5' E»z 7 /viii. (Arb.) 149 If the 
eudl bee in the sence and in the conscience both, there is a 
gemination of it. x6^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. 111, xy. 140 
Men.. admit a gemmation of prlnclpall parts, which is not 
naturally discovered in any animalL x 6 S 5 Fuller Ck. 
Hist, IX. § 61 This was conceived.. a necessary gemination 
of a duty in that seditious age. 2700 Bp. Patrick 
Dent, xxx'ii. s There being a gemination , . of a syllabic in 
the latter of these two words, 1893 Century mag. July 
457/1 The * gemination’ of the canals [on Mars] has been 
observed at Mount Hamilton. 

b. Of teeth: (See quot, 1878). 

* 8^9 J- Tomes Dental Surg. 241 A union or gemination of 
contiguous teeth. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, I. 562 
Gemination, or the union of contiguous teeth, due to the 
fusion of their pulps. 

1 2. Rhet, The immediate repetition of a word 
or phrase, or the using of a pair of synonymous 
expressions, for the purpose of rhetorical effect. Ohs, 
2650 Fuller Pisgak m. xli. 345 First putting forth his 
hand, My God ; yea both his hands, My God, my God, 
claiming by that gemination a double interest In Gods 
fatherly affection. x66x Boyle Style of Script, (1675) 90 
In all languages there are some customary geminationsand 
expressions, which . . are . . oftentimes emphatical. x666 J. 
Smith Old Age (1676) 24 Here are two expressions that in- 
timate unto us the unavoidable approach of these decrepit 
yeares,^ i.e. come and^ draw nigh ; of which gemination, 
simifying the same thing, I may well say [etc.], 

o. Gram. a. The doubling of an originally single 
consonant sound, b. The doubling of a letter in 
the orthography of a word. 

. *875 Renouf Egypt. Gram. 8 The gemmation of the letters 
js not expressed in writing. 2877 March Comp. Gram. 
Anglo-Saxon Gemination is the doubling of a consonant 
. .Areal gemination can not occur at the beginning or at the 
end of a word .. nor is it easy after a long vowel. 

Gemijiative (dje'min^^tiv), a. and sb, [f. L. 
geminat- (see Geminate v.) + -ivE.] A. atb/. Char- 
acterized by gemination. B. sb. A geminated or 
doubled letter. In recent Diets. 


i 83 s in Trans. Amer, Philol. Assoc. XVI. i6i The gemii 
and diphthongs ai, ay, ea [etc.]. 

Gemini (dge'minDi). Forms: 4 gemyni, 6- 
Comlny, (5 gemeny, 6 gemyne, 7 gemony, an 
(vdtb plural ending) geminies, 5— gemini. Als 
(sense 3 only) 7 gemony, 9 gemminy, jemin3 
jumniny, jiminy. [a. 'L.gassissi (pi. oigemitsst. 
twins ; also the name of the constellation.] 

^ constellation, otherwise * Castor an 
^ ? ■ u* h zodiac, wit 

which this constellation was anciently identical. 

Vi B'mmi that fen clep< 

Mars, the fcrfullc red «crrc .. Was two poet's passed 
gemeny. 1503 Hawes £arom/l. I'/r/. i. (ArV;) 7 And Dsmi 
entred was one degre Into the sygne of Gemyne. isi i 
Fletcher / urpte I si. x. xxiv. Not those [twmsl in heave 
the flowery geminjes. Are h.alf so bright. 1695 Congrei 
Lci'Cfor L. II. iii, She . . was bom under Gemini. 27 
Encycl. Brit. 11 . 521/1 From the shifting of the equine 
tial points .. (hose stars which were in Aries are now g 
intoTaimw; those of Taurus into Gemini. xSssTennysi 
Maud Iff. vL t When, .the slarxy' Gemini hang like glorio 
crowns 0 \-er Orion’s grave. 

f 2. Used for : A couple, a pair ; esf. in pi, forr 
a pair of eyes. Ohs, 


2598 Shaks. Merrv IF. 11. «- 8 Else you had look^ 
through the grate, like a Geminy 9f Baboones. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple Isl, i. xxxi. Or, shine upon me with her 
Geminies ? 2635 Quarles Emhl. 11. iv. He that daily spies 
Twin babies in his mistress* Geminis. *638 Ford Lady's 
Trial i. ii. (1639) C i b, Heres now the Gemini of wit. 1700 
Congreve IVay of IVorld iv. xx, A gemini of Asses split, 
would make just four of you. 

f3. To play the gemini i ? alluding to the twin 
gods (Castor and Pollux) who could never be both 
in heaven or both in Hades at the same time. 

1622 Cocks Diary (1883) II. 205 God grant Torayemon 
Dono do not play the jemeny with us. 

4 . A mild form of oath or exclamation, vulgar, 
(Perhaps a distinct word. Cf. Ger. gemine, jemine, which 
Hildebrand (in GrimnPs D, regards as a corruption of 
yesu doming \ also D\x.Jettteme,Jemie.'\ 

2664 Scudamore Homer a la Mode 99 O Gemony I neigh- 
bour, what a blisse is This, that [etc.].^ 2666-7 Denham 
Direct, Paint, 1. xx, Henceforth, O Gemini I two Dukes Com- 
mand, 2682 Os'fiw SoldtePs Fort, 11. i, Gemini 1 what wou’d 
become of me? 2694 Crowne Married Beau ir. 3, Oh 
Gemini ! what a rare Complement Has she bestowed^ upon 
that ugly Fellow, 1704 Rowe Biter m. 1, Oh gemini ! I 
wou’dn’t marry such a strange sort of an Old Fellow for all 
the world. 1780 Mrs. Coivley Bette's Sira/, iv. ii. Oh 
Gemini I beg the Petticoat’s pardon. Just saw a corner of it. 
179O Morton Secr.lFor/h Knowingi. i. Oh gemini gig 1 how 
my poor bones do ache 1 2B33 M. Scott Tan Cringle i, 
Gemini 1 what is that now ? quoth Tip again. 2863 Reade 
Hard Cash I. iv. 224 O, jiminy ! This polite ejaculation was 
drawn out by the speaker’s sudden recognition of Alfred. _ . 

Hence Ge’miaids //. [see -idJ, the meteoric 
bodies forming the 'star-shower* that has its 
radiant point in Gemini. 

2876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 799 The example has been 
followed in designating other meteor showers by the con- 
stellations in which their radiant-points are situated ; so 
that we have. .the Geminids of December 22. 

Gemiuiflorons (djeimmiifloA-ras), a. [f. L. 
gemini-, geminns twin + Jlor-, Jios flower -ous.] 
Having flowers in pairs. 2866 in Treas. Bot. 
Geminous (d^e'minas). tare, \i,'L.gemin-us^ 
Double ; occurring in pairs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iii. xv. 241 Christians .» 
have baptized these geminous births, and double connas- 
cencies with severall names. 2704 Harris Lex. Techn.^ 
Geminous Arteries', so some call the two small Arteries 
which descend to the Joint of the Knee, between the Pro- 
cesses of the Thigh-bones. x86o Fowler Diet. Med., 
Geminate, Geminous, In Nat. Hist. Twin ; in pairs. 
Gemm, obs. Sc. f. Game. 

11 Gemma (dge'mal. Pl^gemmse. [L.: see Gem.] 
1 1. (See quot.) Obs,—^ 

2692 Ray Criaiion 11. (2702) 305 The Gemma or cicatricula 
of the egg contained in the Female ovary, 

2. Bot. a. A leaf-bud as distinguished from a 
flower-bud. 

1770 C. Milne Bot. Diet, .s.v. Gemma, Mr, Ray was the 
first who gave the name of Gemma to the bud, which bad 
formerly been denominated germen. 2826 Kirby Sc Sp. 

(1828) III. xxix. 60 A stale analogous to that of 
the larva in the insect begins in the plant when it, .is evolved 
from the gemma. 187* Carpenter Anirn, Phys. xv, 552 The 
bodies of the first class are known as leaf-buds or gemmae 
in the Flowering Plants. xSSo Gsuoe Struct. Bot. 413/1. 

b. In mosses, liver%vorts, etc. : A small cellular 
body which becomes detached from the mother- 
plant and originates a new one. 

^ 1830 Lindley Hat, Syst, Bot. 325 In Jungermannia there 
is a third kind of reproductive matter, consisting of heaped 
clusters of little amorphous bodies, growing from the surface 
of the leaves, and called gemmae. 2857 Henfrey Bot. § 324 
The Hepallcae produce cellular bulbels or gemmae. 2B67 
J. Hogg Microsc, 11. i. 308 These plants are produced by 
spores and minute cellular nodules called gemmae or buds. 

3. Zool, A bud-like growth upon animals of low 
organization, which becomes detached and develops 
into a new individual. 

2841-72 T. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed, 4) 123 The 
Alcyons,.are reproduced.. by gcmmai, which are developed 
around the preexistent polyps. 2852 Richardson Geol, viii. 
213 Small gemmae, covered wUh cilia, which are free organ- 
isms during the first period of their e.xistcoce. 

Gemiuaceo'ns (djemf'-Jas), a. [f. L. gemma 
bud -ACEOOS.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of 
leaf-buds. 1854 in Mavne Exgos, Lex, 

Gemmal, yar, Gesiei. 

Gemmait (djemsen). ■ (Also written eera’tnnn.) 
Vulgar pronunc. of Gekteeman ; cf. Gentman. 

C2550 Dr, Doubble Ale 297 Did it become a cobblers boy 
To shew a gemman such a toy? 276* Genii, Mag. 86 
You’re welcome Gem’mcn, kindly welcome Ladies. 1770 
CoLsiAN Oxen, in Tozvn l i, I hope you left all the gemmin 
well at Oxford ? 2795 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Lousiad iv. 

Wks. 18x2 1 . 286 Which is the better gemman, I orj-ou? 
282^ BviloN Juan xi. xix, note. If there be any gemman 
so^ ignorant as to require a traduction. 2B33 Marryat P. 
Simple (1863) 3 Bill, you must take this here young 
gem’man . .to this here direction. 2850 Kingsley Locke 
V, Now ril just tell you how that'll work, gemmen. 

t Ge'nimaty, a. and sb. Ohs. [ad. late L. gem- 
mari-tss (see -abyI), f. gemma Gem.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to gems ; concerned with or skilled in 
gems. B. sb. An engras’er of gems, a jeweller. 

*38. \yvcuF Exod, xxxix. a, Tlic( graueden in it [the 
nlaiel leith gemmary werk. Ibid, xxviii. xi In the prauynE 
of the gemmarj'e (L. cxbatura £e»smarsi\ thow shalt groue 
hem. ,646 Sir T. Browni; Pseud. Eb. il. i. 55 The prindple 
and most gemnjary aifection is its Tralucency. • n.168* — 


Ts-aets (1684) 4 Gemmarie Naturalists reade diligently tht 
pretious Stones in the holy City of the Apocalypse. 
Qemmaryt 'see GEMSfERV. 

Gemmate (dse'me't), a. Bot. and Zcol. [ad. 
L. gemmai-us, pa. pple. of gemmarei see next.] 
Furnished with buds; reproducing by buds. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848} 352. . 

Gemmate (dge-mrit), v. [f. L. gemmSt-, ppl, 
stem of gemmare, f. gemma Geji.] t a. trans. To 
deck or set with gems (oir.). b. isitr. To put forth 
buds ; to propagate itself by buds. ' Hence Gem- 
ma'ted ppl. a., Gemma'ting vbl. sb. or ppl. a. 

2623 CocKERAM, Gemmated, bedeckt with precious stones. 
2697 Evelyn Numism. ii. 29 These Regal Heads ..are 
commonly dress’d with a Diadem . . Others we find Gem- 
mated and Studded. 2846 Dana Zoopiu iv. (1848) 72 The 
gemmating powers of the apical polyp. 

Gemmation (djemri-Jon). [a. F. gemmatm, 
n. of action f. L. gemmare : see prec.] 

1. Bot. a. The action of budding, b. The manner 
in which the young leaf is enfolded in the bud. 
c. The time when leaf-bnds are put forth, d. The 
arrangement of buds on the stalk. 

2760 Lee Inirod. Bot. iii. xv. 200 Gemmation is llie Con- 
struction of the gem or Bud. 2794 Martyn Pousseau's 
Bot. xxxi. 485 The gemmation, or various construction ofihe 
buds. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. 413/1 Gemmation, budding- 
growth; or the disposition of buds. 

2. Zool. The process of reproduction by gemmx 
or bnds ; the formation of a new individual by the 
protrusion and complete or partial separation of 
a part of the parent ; budding. 

2836-9 Todd Cyel. Anat. II. 242/1 The^ male has the 
appearance of a branch, .sent off by gemmation. x868E. P. 
Wright Ocean IPorld iv. 84 In the next group the gemma- 
tion takes a spiral bias, producing the nautilus shape. _ 18S3 
CJuxmb. frnt. 242 The natural process of reproduction ia 
the sponge is effected by' gemmation or budding off. 

Gemmative (dge-mativ), a. [f. L. gmmdb 
(see Gemm.A-te v.') + -ive.] Concerned with the pro* 
duction of offspring by gemmation. 

2B77 Huxley Aiutt, Inv. Anim. iii. 151 The medusoids 
which result from the gemmative process closely resemble 
the stock from which they' are produced. 

Gem.m(e, obs. form of Gem sh, 

G-emiued (dgemd), ppl. a. [f. Geji sh. an&v. 

+ -ED.] 

+ 1. Covered with buds. Ohs.’~^ 

^2420 Pallad. on Hmb, iv. 10 Withgraffes sadde ygemmed 
thicke and rounde. 25x3 Douglas PEncisxxx. Prol. loi The 
lowkyt buttonis on the gemmyt treis, 

2. Adorned with or as with gems. , 

a 2*40 IVohunge in Cott. Horn, 273 pu . . leddes ham N 
self to pi jimmede bur. 28x3 Byron Corsair^ 11. xu. Ami 
auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair. xBio Scorr 
Abbot x.\\\,T\\t gemmed ring andjewellcd mitre had become 
secular spoils. 2B49 Clough D^sychus 11. v, 0 beauti^ 
o’ervaulted with gemmed blue, This spacious court. tW 
Proctor Expanse Heav. 224 A cloud of light around the 
gemmed feel of Andromeda in the northern skies. 
Gemniel(l, var. Gemel. 

Gemmeous (d5e*in/3s), a. Also 7 gemmeus. 
[f. L, gemme-zts (f. gesnma Gem) + -ous.] Of or 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or resembling a gem. 
Gemttieous Dragonet : the fish Callionytnus Lyro. 

2605 Timme Quersit. ni. x6o There are . . in nuns bodte •• 
of suites . . vitriolated, alluminous, niterous, and 
269s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv, (1723) * 9 * 
gemmeous Matter it self. 2765 C. Smart Phxdms^ 'll* 
(Bohn) 508 And what a blaze of gemmeous dies Shines tro 
the plumage of your tail. ,1765 Zool.{.s 7 l^}^.' 

245 heading, Gemmeous Dragonet. 2778 Aa/. , 
Ann.Beg. 103/2 The fistular bones.. arc lined within wiiD 
crust of gemmeous spar. 2882 J. Hardy xixProc.Ler-t*^ ’ 
Club IX. No. 3. 493 A specimen of the Gemmeous Dragon 
Geiamery (dge-meri). Also geramary. [»• 
Gem sh. -i- -EKY ; in sense i perh, f. Lat. 
tudrtum : see -ary.] 
i* 1. A jewel-house. Ohs. 

2656 Blount Gtossogr., Gemmery, a Jewel hou-se, or p ^ 
to keep Gemms in, a Cabinet. 2722 Ijailf.y, Cetnvtary. 

2. Gems as an object of connoisseurshij). ^ 

’ Cask of AznontilladoVSVs. 2864 1.34°^^ 

and gemmary Fertunato, like his countrymen, wasa qu ^ 

Gemmiferous (d.:;emi*fer3s), a. [f. 

fer (f. gemma Gzii sb.Jr 'fer bearing) + -OUS. v 
F. gemmifire,^ 

1. Producing gems. .. 

2656 in Blount 1721 in Bailey. 

Expos. Lex., Gemmiferous, Min., bearing gems, app‘‘ 
the gravel among which diamonds are found. , ^ 

2. Producing a gemma or bud ; producing 

spring by gemmation. . . 

2804 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCV. s A reguLv -^,11 
tion of which would improve^ the knowledge t> . ^ 
generation by shcw'Ing that it is gemmiferous. 205 . 
CURK Fan derHoeven's Zool. I. 89 Adhering by 
gemmiferous stolons of the base. 

Hence t Qexaxui'fcrousness. ,wn/D/> 

27*7 Bailed vol. II, Getmniferousness, the Quality 
during Gems or jewels. 4 

Gemiaiparons (d.^emi-paras), a. 
gemmipar-tts (f. gemmz-, gemma bnd + i>. / 

,0 bring forth) + -ou.s.] a. Of of or 

ducing new individuals by geromation. D- ^ 
pertaining to the process of gemmation. 
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*793 Martyn Lang, Bo/.^ Gttnmipants^ Gemmiparous. 
Producing gems or buds. 1830 R. Biclartfs Anai. 

16 There is also an internal gemmiparous or suboviparous 
generation. x8« Kirby Hab. ij;* Inst, Anivi. I. ;ci. 322 The 
species . . which m calls Planarta ieniacnlaia . . is oviparous 
in the spring and gemmiparous in the autumn. 1863 
Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 10 The production of the plant 
from the threads is rather gemmiparous than embryonic. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv, Anim. x. 6x2 The generative blastema 
..from which the generative organs of the gemmiparous 
zQoid have been developed. 

Hence G©mmi*paronsly adv. Also G-enmii- 
pa’rity, the attribute of being gemmiparous, 

X859 Todd Cycl, Atiai, V. 117/1 An instance of ‘ internal 
gemmiparity’ rather than the production of true ova, 1867 
H. Spencer Prlnc. Biol. II. 93 The resulting segments are 
so many gemmiparously-produced individuals. 

G-enxuiipore (d^e’mipoej). [ad. mod.'L.gefnmi- 
pora, neut. pi., f. L. gemmi-^ gemma Geji j?. +late 
L. pones ~ Gr. 7r<5/Jo? passage.] One of the gemmi- 
pora^ a genus of madreporian corals. 

1846 Dana Zoopk. iv. (1848} 47 The gemmipores resemble 
these in general form, and in their fringe of short tentacles, 
but the disk is not striated. 

Gemmoid (d^e^mold), a. rare"^. [f. Gemma 
+ Having the nature or form of a gemma. 

In some recent Diets. 

Gemmology (d^emp’lod^i). [f. L. gemm-a 
Gem sb. + -(o)logy.] The science of gems, 

i8xz Pinkerton Petral. I. 12 The detached crystals of 
siderite . . are properly topics of gemmology, or lithology, 
and not of petralogy. 

tGemiuo'sity, Obs.-^ [{. h. gemmos-tts Ml 
of gems (f. gemma Gem sbP) + -ity.] (See quots.) 

Z636-8K Blount Glossogr.y Gemtnosity {geinmosita^^ 
abundance of Precious stones. 1755 Johnson, Gerntnosily^ 
the quality of being a jewel. 1775 Ash, Gemmosily^ the 
quality of abounding in jewels ; an exuberance of buds. 

Gemmow, var. Gemew. 

Gemmule (d^e-miKl). [a. F. gemmuh-, ad. L. 
gemmnla^ dim. of gemma a bud, Gem.] 

1. BoL a. =pLUMuriE. 

1844 Hoblyn Did, Med,^ GemmuU, a term used synony- 
mouslj' with piumulct the growing point of the embryo in 
plants. 1861 Bentley Bot, 344 Thus we distinguish three 

f iarts in the embryo, corresponding to the root, stem, and 
eaves of the perfect plant; namely, a radicle, pltnnule ax 
gemmnle, and one or more cotyUiions. 

b. One of the reproductive cells of cryptogams. , 
1874 Cooke Fungi 35 Short germinating utricles shoot I 
forth, which soon form themselves into rows of gemmules. 

2 . Zool, A small gem (see Gem sb. 5) or gemma ; 
spec, a ciliated embryo of one of the CeeUnterafa ; 
an encysted mass of sponge-particles, from which 
new ones are produced. 

^ 1B45 Zoologist HI. 955 This cell, or germ, or gemmule, 
is the origin of all existing animals. 1858 T. R. Jones 
Aqunr. Nat, 34 These yellow granules are the rudiments of 
the eggs, or gemmules of the sponge. *871 Darwin Dese. 
Man I. viii. 280 According to this %pothesis, every unit or 
cell of the body throws off gemmules or undeveloped atoms. 
1872 Carpenter Anint. Phys. xv. 562 In this state it 
becomes clothed with cilia and xs termed a gemmule, 1877 
W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I, iii. 176 Small examples of 
the sponge, some of them not much beyond the condition of 
gemmules. 

jig. 1869 F. Gacton Hered. Genius 365 Young artisans, 
and other floating gemmules of English population, 

Gemmnliferons (d,:5emi«li’fSr3s), a. [f. L. 
gemmula Gemmule + -(iJferoUS.] Bearing gem- 
mules, 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 6gx Gemmuliferous branchlets 
much branched. 1847-9 Toi’o CycU^Anat. IV. 49/1 The 
gemmuliferous urns are, however, deciduous. 

Gemmull, var. Gemel. 

Gemmy (dje-mi), a. [f. Gem sb. + -t’.] 

1 . Abounding in, covered with, or set with gems, 
or something resembling gems, 

0x420 Pallad.on Httsh. i. 625 The cok confesselh emynet 
Cupide When he is gemmy tayl bygynnyth splay, a X649 
DkUmm. of Hawth. Poems Wks, (X711) 12 Night westward 
did her gemmy world decline, And hide her lights that 
greater lights might shine. <1x749 Philips Pastorals vi. 123 
(1790) 37 Hast thou seen their king in rich array, Fam’d 
Oberon, with damask'd robe so gay, And gemmy crown, 1759 
Grainger Tibullus' Elegies ii. it. 16 Not venal, you request 
no Eastern Stores, Where ruddy Waters lave the gemmy 
shores. x832 'Tennyson Lady of Shalott iii, The gemmy 
bridle glitter'd free. 

2 . Gem-like; brflUant ; glittering. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 14 Rough crystals of which 
some were very transparent and Gemmy. 173S Thomson 
Liberty \v. 353 The flitting cloud, against the summit dash’d, 
And, by the sun illumined, pouringbright A gemmy shower. 
1882 Grosakt Spettser's Wks, 1. is6 She has hairs balf- 
golden, half-silvern, halLgemmy on her.. head. \ 2 A-^Good 
Words XX3 Birds of matchless plumage — green, gold, •orange, 
and'blue-iipped wings shedding gemmy light. 

Hence Qe’mxziily adv., so as to resemble gems; 
Q-e*mzziiness, the quality or state of being gemmy. 

1864 Webster, Getntmness. 1893 Symonds /« the Key of 
Blue ^3 Blots of acquamiarina — gemmily imposed upon the 
thick iropasto of the dominant ochres. 

GemoU, obs. form of Gemel. 
tGe*monies. Bom. Antiq. Ohs. Also 7 sing. 
Gemony. [ad. L. {sedlid) Gemonite ; of uncertain 
origin, the assumed connexion ve’dhgetn^e to groan 
having little probability, in spite of the existence 
of the synonymous form Gemitdrixi\ Steps on 


the Aventine Hill leading to the Tiber, to which 
the bodies of executed criminals were dragged to 
be thrown into the river. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Atm. iit. ii. 67 They had drawne 
Pisoes images to the Gemonies ; and brolcen them in peeces, 
if [etc,]. X603 B. JONSON Sejanns v. i. (1605) K 2, Some 

your seruants ; who . . SHp't dowxie the Gemonies, and brake 
their neckes. 1626 Massinger Rom. Actors, i. (1629) B 2 b, 
Noe day passes In which some are not fastend to the hooke, 
Or throwne downe from the Gemonies. 1656-81 Blount 
Glassogr.y Gemony i^getnonia: scalae), a place in Rome where 
condemned persons were cast down by a pair of stairs head- 
long into the River Tiber. 

^ Misapplied Jig. in the sense of ‘tortures'. , 
1656 R. Fletcher Martial's Epigr. etc. 174 The world, 
fame, honour, wealth & pleasure then Are the fair wrack and 
Gemonies of men. <11683 Oldham To Mem. C. Monvent 
xxxiii. in Rem. (1684) 84 Anguish through every Member 
flies And all those inward Gemonies Whereby frail Flesh in 
Torture dies, 

GeiZ10t(e (gemuu*t). Eng. Hist. [repr. OE. 
gemdty f. gC' together, ' com- ' (see Y-) + mdt Moot.] 
A meeting ; an assembly (in England before the 
Norman Conquest) for judicial or legislative pur- 
poses. See also Witenagemot. 

c xooo Laws of ^tJielstan c. 20 (Schinid) gif hwa gemot 
forsitle. 1641 Baker Chron. orjlt Their Gemote .. was a 
little court hefd monthly in every hundred, i860 Hook 
Lives A bps, I. v. 252 When the synod was concluded . . the 
convention formed itself into a gemot. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii, 130 It was probably in the 
same Gemdt that William for the first time exercised the 
power of bestowing an English bishoprick on one of his own 
countrymen. 

Gemow(e : see Gemew. 

IlGemsbok (ge*mzbpk). Also 8-9 gemsbook, 
(8 gemse-bok), 9 gemsbuck, -boc. [Du. gemsbok 
(properly chamois, but in S. Africa misapplied as 
below), a. Ger. gemsbock, f. gemse, fern., chamois 
+ bock buck.] The name given in S. Africa to a 
large antelope {Otyx capensis). 

*777 G. Forster Voy. round World I, 84 The Egyptian 
antelope. . is here [at the Cape] called gems-bock or chamois. 
1824 BuRCHELLTVnv, 11.23 A herd of antelopes of the species 
known among the boors by the misapplied name of Gemsbok. 
1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. vm. 221 A gemsbock’s horn 
attached to a slender stick. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-dawn 
in Dark places 48 'The kukama (gemsbuck or oryx) fleetest 
of the antelopes. 

Gemshorn fee-mz|bpjn). [a. Ger. gemshom, 
lit. chamois horn (cf. prec.).] An organ stop with 
tapering metal pipes, yielding a lone resembling 
that of the viola da gamba. 

1825 Danneley Eneyel. Mus., Getnshorn, an organ-stop, 
of the flute species. 185* Seidel Organ 21 In 1515. .an 
organ in St. ^^ary’s,a^ Danzic.. contained.. hohl-flute, gems- 
horn, nasal. 1869 Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 332/2 Would a har- 
monic flute, or gems-hom, not be an improvement ? 1876 
Hiles Cateeh. Organ ix. (1878) 67 Gemshom, Goat-horn ; 
[an organ stop] of tin or metal, pointed at the top . .The tone 
is soft, and resembling a /iorrx in quality. 

Gemster, obs. Sc. f. Gamester. 

Gemstone (d3e'mistt>»n). ff. Gem sb. + Stone ; 
in OE. gims/dni] fa. In OE, and ME. = Gem i. 
'Also Jig. b. A stone capable of being worked up 
into a gem. 

a. c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. I. €2 pas gymslanas synd toc^- 
sede, C117S Lamb. Horn. 135 Ne sculen ^e nawiht ^im- 
stones leggen swinen to mete. <1x240 Ureisun in Colt. 
Horn, 193 Mid brihte ^imstones hore krone is al biset. c 1290 
.5*. Eng, Leg. I. 370/109 And with riche ^imstones al-so. 

fig. <1x175 Coti. Horn. 2x7 Hco is hefone libt. .and all 
hiscefte jimston, c xaoo Vices Virtues 95 Dat faire scrud 
of charite all besett mid ^imstanes of gode werkes. 

b. 1883 A, H. Church Precious Stones ii, 9 With an in- 
•strumeni so constructed the pleiochroism of the vast majority 
of gem-stones may be determined at a glance. 

Gemytre, obs. form of Geometry. 

>g'eil sujffix, forming sbs. in mod. scientific 

use ; ad. F. ^glne, ultimately repr. Gr, -7€i^9 (f. yev- 
root of 71-yv-ctr^at to be born, become, yeiz-vdecx to 
beget, yfv-or kind, etc. : see Kin) an adjective suffix 
which has two different uses : (i) giving the sense 
‘ born in a certain place or condition', as in oiko- 
76V^s, €vboy€id)s bom in the house (respectively f. 
oTuos house and (vSov within) ; (2) giving the sense 
* of a (specified) kind as in bfioyfvrjs of the same 
I kind, homogeneous, crepoyex^Y of another kind, 

■ heterogeneous. The F. •gtne in scientific terms 
I has two distinct applications (of different origin) 
both of which have been adopted in Eng. 

1 . Chem. In 1777-9 Lavoisier {CEiivres II. 249) 
proposed for the recently discovered element (till 
then known as Mephlogisticated air’, etc.) the 
alternative names principe acidijiasit and principe 
oxygiiie, which he states to be etymologically 
synonymous. In G. de Morveau Nomencl. chimique 
1787 (prepared in collaboration with Uivoisier and 
other chemists) the sbs, oxyghte and hydrogine 
occur, and are explained to mean ‘engendrant 
Vacide’ and ^engendrant I'eau* ; and in Lavoisier's 
Train de Chimie 1789 the etymon of the suffix is 
said to be * Gr. yetvoftat, j'engendre \ This etymo- 
logy accounts for Lavoisier’s original form oxygine^, 
the change of -gine into ‘ghte must have been due 


to the observation that -gine did not occur in Gr. 
derivatives, while -ghte, from the same root, already 
existed in hiUroghte, homog^ne (ad. Gr. words in 
-y€vr]s : see above) ; the fact that the suffix -ytny? 
in Gr. words ^Yas not capable of meaning ‘ that 
which produces’ was overlooked or disregarded. 
The names oxyghte, hydrog^ne were soon adopted 
into Eng. with the ending ~gdte, afterwards altered 
to -gen. On the analogy of these words, a con- 
siderable number of new terms have been added to 
the common (French and Eng.) vocabulary of 
chemistry, in which the ending -ghie, -gen expresses 
the sense *■ that which produces ’ ; they are usually 
names of chemical substances, as nitrogen, amido- 
gen, cyanogen, etc. ; rarely of classes of substances, 
as halogen, f ainphigen. 

2 . Bot. The botanical use of -ghte was introduced 
in 1813 by OtxinMM&ifrhiorie de Boianiqut 210) 
in the words endoghie, cxoghte,nd\^. designating two 
classes of plants which respectively produce their 
new tissue internally (Gr. ivSo-v within) and ex- 
ternally (Gr. tfw outside). The formation of the 
words was suggested by the older terms endorhize, 
exorhize. Decandolle gives as the etymon of the 
suffix ^yevaeo [j/c.'], j’engendre, je crois’; app. Ms 
-ghte was not a new adoption from Gr. -yivrjs, hut 
a different application of the -ghte already used in 
chemical terms, which he vaguely remembered to 
be derived from a Gr. root meaning ‘to produce, 
to grow The adjs. endoghie^ exoghie first came 
into Eng. in the adapted forms endogenous, exo- 
genous*, Lindley c 1S45 formed from these the sbs. 
endogen, exogen ; and he and others added many 
analogous terms denoting classes of plants, the 
first element indicating the part at which the new 
growth takes place, or some characteristic of their 
mode of growth, as acrogen, amphigen, dictyogen, 
tkallogen. 

Gtena-, obs. form of Genea-. 

Genal (dgrnal), a. Zool. [f. L. gena cheek + 
-AL.] Pertaining to the cheek or cheeks. 

1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Genappe (dgena'p). [f. Genappe in Belgium, 
the original place of manufacture.] (See quot, 1858.) 
Also Genappe yarn. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Genappe, a worsted yarn or 
cord used in the manufacture of braids, frineeS| &c. ; its 
smoothness enabling it to be well combined wlm silk. x888 
Daily News 16 July 2/7 Small purchases are made in a great 
variety of yams, including cords, genappes, fustians, &C. 
1892 Holden in Pall Mali G. 7 June 7/2, I introduced a 
new manufacture, namely, that of genappe yarns, 
b. Comb., as genappe-spinner. 

1897 Daily News s Nov. 11/3 The worsted genappe spin- 
ners are all very busy. 

Geuarch. (dgemaik). rare, Anglicized form 
of next. 

1879 Hearn Aryan HouseJio. vi. 145 To this original chief 
or genarch, the nearest in blood was the natural successor. 

+ Gena'rcha. Obs. rare. [Lat. form of Gr. 
y^vapxqs, f. yivos race + -bpxv^ ruler, founder, root 
of apxf^y to rule, to begin ; cf. Patriarch.] The 
founder of a family or race. 

1649 Bounds Publ. Obed, (1650) 17 We all derive from him, 
as from a Gcnarcha. 1650 B. Discollitninium 31 It is 
enough to prove they were our Political Parents, which the 
whole series of our English Chronicles make good, from a 
Genarcha. 

Hence Genarchaship, headship of a family or 
people, 

x6^ Reply to Dr. Sanderson 3 First it provides not for 
Peoples obeying a Capitall family in Genarchaship. 
Genatour, var. Genetor Obs. 

Gencian, -yan(e, obs. forms of Gentian. 
t Gend (gend). .SV. Obs. App.: Foolish, simple. 
?<zz5oo Peebles to Play iii, Scho was so guckit and so 
gend, That day ane byt scho eit nocht. 150^ Dunbar 
Poems V. X My Gudame wes a gay wife, bot scho wes rycht 
gendj 15. . Priests Peblis (1603) Cij, For he as fule began 
guckit and gend, And ay the wyser man nelrar the end. 
Gend, alleged var. Gent. 

X676-1732 Coles, Gend, Gent, Neat. 

[j Gendarme (^anda-rm, dsendaum). Forms: 

8 gens d'arm, 9 gendarme ; pi. 6 gentzdarmes, (7 
gend'arme), 9 gend’armes, 7-9 gens d*ann(e)8, 
gensdarmes, gendarmes. [F. gendarme, a 
sing, formed from the pi. gens eVarmes men of 
arms ; hence a fresh pi. gendarmes. Some con- 
fusion between these forms is evident in English 
writers ; in mod.Fr. the spelling ^ns d'armes is 
restricted to the historic sense.] 

F 1 . (Chiefly pi.') In the older French army, a 
horseman in full armour, having several others 
under his .command ; in later times, a mounted 
trooper, esp. of the royal companies. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

CXS50 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893I 7 Whether gentz- 
dannes were necess;ar>'e here as in Fraunce, 1584 Hudson 
Du Barias' fudith v. 538 We come not here, my Lord, 
Jiaid they, with armes, For to resist the chok of thy Gens 
d'armes. 1644 EvelVn Diary 12 .Apr. (1879) I* 73. I took 
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coach, to see a general muster of all Xhtgitts d'amtes about 
y« Cilty [Paris]. 1670 Cottos Espenton ii. vii. 340 The man 
of the house, .vzs one of the Gend’arme [margin, Or Cuiras- 
ziers] of the King’s own Troop. 1688 Lend. Gaz. No. 2375/3 
The Gendarmes and Light Horse that formed the Camp of 
Acheres, and were returning to their Quarters, are counter* 
manded. 1755 Mevt. Capt. P. DrakeW. i. 4 This I would by 
no Means suffer, assuring him that I could bear Fire and 
Water at least as well as he, or I was not fit to be a Gens 
d'Arm- jZSj^ Burton ScotAbr. I. i. 48 The Scots Guard con* 
sisted of one hundred gensdarmes and two hundred archers. 

2. A soldier, either mounted or on foot (F. gen* 
darme h cheval^ — h pied), who is employed in 
police duties, esp. in France. 

1796 Hel. M. Williams Lett. France (ed. 2) 1 . -vdi. 88, 

I proceeded on my journey haunted by the images of gens 
d’arraes. 1815 Scott Paul's Lett, (1839) 266 The patroles of 
the modern gens d’armes, or military police. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple (1863) 148 At this delightful town, we had unlimited 
parole, not even a gendarme accompanying us. x88o Ouida 
ATothsil, 220 A few gendarmes had been sent to protect the 
fair during the night, 
b. Jig. (See quots.) 

1883 Sat. Rev. Feb. 208/2 One of those projecting piec« 
of rock which are called gendarmes ; apparently from their 
frequently stopping travellers. 189s iPeztm. Gas. 13 Sept, 
3/2 The formidable-looking ridge, bristling with innumer- 
able ‘ gendarmes ’ or rock-towers, .was inspected. 

3 . altrib. in gendarme blue, a colour like that of 
a French gendarme’s uniform ; also absol. 

1884 Girl's Owft Paper Jan. 200/2 That shade of blue 

called ‘Gendarme’. xBgi Daily Nevjs 23 Mar. 2/2 One of 
these [bodices], in gendarme blue, has a vest of cornflower 
blue. 189s 20 Mar. 7/1 A new shade, suggesting 

gendarme and cornflower, but not precisely either. 

Hence Geiida*rming {nonce<vd.)i the dis- 

charge of police duties. 

*890 Sat. Rtz>. 13 Sept. 314/1 The German gendarmes 
should do their gendarming with more gentleness. 

Gendarmery (dgendaumari), II gendarm- 
erie (sahdarmVf*). Also gens-darmery, gens 
d’armerie. [a. Y. gendarmerie (f. gendarme Gen’- 
darme), first recorded in the i 6 th cent. The forms 
with^^ 7 ir are not recognized in French dictionaries.] 

1. /{isl. A corps or squadron of cavalry, esp. in 
the old French army, or of certain forces raised in 
Kngland in the reign of Edward VI. 

iSS* Edw. VI yr/tl. 5 May in Lit. Rem, (Roxb.) II. 317 
The muster of the gendarmery apointed to be the first of 
June, if it were possible , if not, tne 8. X630 R. Johnson's 
Kingd. fy Commiv. 244 His Forces, as well horse as foot, of 
which this Country [France], .vaunteth. .to be the best and 
greatest Gens d’armerie of any Realme. a 2656 Ussher 
<16581 35 Abner, who was formerly the chief of Sauls gen- 
darmery. 2702 Land, Gass, No. 3836/2 The Enemy had there 
all their Gendarmerie. 2756 Hume Idisi, Eng. (1761) ZI. 
xxxvii. 32 X Some troops of French and Scotch gens-darmery. 
2823 Lincard Hist, Eng. VI. 207 Their gendarmerie. . was 
broken by a strong body of Spanish musqueteers. 2860 
Froude Hist. Eny. V, 347 The economy which had been 
attempted in the household ^had been more than defeated 
by the cost of the gendarmerie, as the force was called. 
jig. a 2670 Hacket IVUliams 11. § 99 (1693) 102 Had 
the Gensdarmery of our great Writers no other Enemy to 
fight with? 

2. A body of soldiers, mounted or unmounted, 
employed as police, esp. in France. 

2792-6 Hel. M. Williams Lett. France IV. iv. (Jod.) 
Among the troops of the Convention were several of the 
gendarmerie. 1825 Scott Fam. Lett. 25 Aug., A verj' 
strict police, which reminds me more of the Gens-d’armerie 
of France than any other institution. 2866 Daily Tel. 5 Feb. 
5/3 That useful body, the gendarme^, could . . be retained 
at the infantry barracks. 2894 D. C. Murray Afakine of 
Novelist 144 Waiting for the formation of the Turkish 
gendarmerie under Colonel Valentine Baker. 

3. altrib., as gendarmery barracks, battalion, 
ojjicer, station. 

2882 Daily Neavs 14 Nov. 4/6 Our Correspondent in Con- 
stantinople telegraphs that it appears to be decided to dis- 
pense with the service of the gendarmery officers. 2893 Ibid. 
16 Nov. 4/5 A bomb was exploded, .outside the gendarmeiy 
2B97 Ibid. 14 May 5/4 A gendarmery battalion is 
be ibrtned, partly from Macedonians, partly from Thessaly. 

® 2/3 There is no military post proper at 

but It is one of the gendarmerie stations. 

Gender (dge'ndaj), sb. Also 4 gendre. [a. 
OY.genid)re (^.gestre) =■ Sp. and Pg. genero, It. 
genere, ad. L. gener- stem form of genus race, kind 
saGr. 7CV02, Skr. /anas *genes*, f. root 

to produce; cf. Kin.] 

1 . Eind, sort, class ; also, genus as opposed to 
species. T^e general gender', the common sort (of 
people). 

^Parll Kcndrcs. 1398 Trevisa 

tel,,.- 1.. 4™ „ 

1. lii.«6 Suppht il with one (tender of Henrbei.OT distrart 

It with many._ 16,3 Psvnnc So-.'. Pcr.,„rPart. App, le. The 
Govcrnour..n a sen’ant ofthe Ship, .neither differ he from 
a manner in (tender, but in kind. i66» R. Mathew Uni 
Alch. { ae, 13 Oitc-Tses of this gender are for the most part 
mcurablc. 17.7 Philif QunrU 518 To strike in him that 
Terror umcft the Gender of Death he had fix’d upon could 
not. 2784 R. lUcE Barham Denims I. 274, I . .am a man of 
importance, a public m.in, Sir; of the patnotic gender. 

t b. Tke net^jous genderx the nervous system 
[ « F. genre nerz'eux'\. 


2698 Pkil. Trans. XX. 432 In other sorts of Distempers 
where the nervous Gender is attack'd. 

2. Gram. Each of the three (or in some languages 
two) grammatical ‘kinds’, corresponding more or 
less to distinctions of sex (and absence of sex) in 


the objects denoted; into which substantives are 
discriminated according to the nature of the modifi- 
cation they require in words syntactically associated 
with them ; the property (in a sb.) of belonging to, 
or (in other parts of speech) of having the form 
appropriate to concord with, a specified one of 
these kinds. Also, the distinction of words into 
‘genders’, as a principle of grammatical classi- 
fication. 

, In the Indo-European langs. there were originally three 
genders, the masculine and feminine, to which respectively 
belonged the great majority of nouns denoting male and 
female persons or animals; and the neuter, including chiefly 
nouns denoting things without sex. But great numbers of 
words denoting inanimate objects were of the masculine or 
feminine gender, without even any figurative attribution of 
sex; and in some cases the names of objects possessing sex 
were of the neuter gender. In Semitic, and in the Romanic 
langs., there are only two genders, masculine and feminine. 
In /nany langs. the adjectives, and in some langs. the verbs, 
have inflexions depending on the gender of the sbs. to which 
they syntactically refer, hlod. English has ‘natural’ as 
opposed to ‘grammatical’ gender ; he. nouns are masculine, 
feminine or neuter according as the objects they denote are 
male, female, or of neither sex ; and the gender of a noun 
has no other syntactical effect than that of determining" the 
pronoun that must be used in referring to it. For common, 
epicene gender, see those words. 

[The Eng. use in this sense follows the Lat. use of genus, 
which in its turn is a rendering of the equivalent Gr. yeVos. 
The formulation of the three grammatical genders (ra sivs\ 
Twv 6i'o/iaTu)»«, appevtt koI 0^Aca xal (rxev/j) is ascribed by 
Aristotle Rhet. ni. v. to Protagoras.] 

2387-8 [see 3]. 25^ Hawes Past, Pleas, v. xi. The Latyn 
worde whyche that is referred Unto a thynge whych is sub- 
tancyall. Fora nowne substantyve is wel averred, And wyth 
a gender is declynall. 2581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 70 
Those combersqme differences of Cases, Genders, Moodes, 
and Tenses, which I thinke was a peece of the Tower of 
Babilon’s curse. 26x2 Brinsley Pos. Parts (2669) 7 What is 
gender ? A. The difference of nouns according to Sex . .The 
difference, whereby a word is noted to signifie the male, or 
female, or neither; that is, either or or ncitherof them. 
2752 Harris i. iv. (1786) 6t Gender descends to 

every Individual, however diversified. 2783 Blair Led. 
Rhet. 1 . viii. 244 Gender, being founded on the distinction 
qf^the two sexes., can only find place in the names of 
living creatures, which admit the distinction of male and 
female. ^ 28*4^ L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . Gender 
IS the distinction of nouns, wth regard to sex. There are 
three genders, the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter. 
1^7'EARLEPhilol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 4) § 383 In the English 
language as now current, the traditional Gender of ancient 
Grammar is entirely extinct. 

b. By some recent philologists applied, in ex- 
tended sense, to the ‘ kinds ’ into which sbs. are 
discriminated by the syntactical laws of certain 
langs. the grammar of which takes no account of sex. 

Thus the North American Indian langs. are said to have 
two ‘genders ’, animate and Inanimate, With still greater 
departure from the original sense, the name ‘ genders ’ has 
been applied tq the many syntactically discrimmaled classes- 
of sbs. in certain South African langs. 

3. iransf. Sex. Now only jocular. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 11. iii. (Skeat) 13 No mo 
genders been there but masculine, and femynyne, all the 
remnaunte been no genders but of grace, in facuUie of 
grammer. <^2460 Towneley Alyst. xxx. 162 Primus demon. 
Has thou oght writen there of the femynyn gendere? 2632 
Marmion Holland's Leaguer in. iv, Here’s a woman ! The 
soul of Hercules has got into her. She has a spirit, is more 
masculine Than the first gender. 2700 Lady M.W. Montagu 
Let. to Airs. U^ortUy Ixvi. 108 Ofthe fair sex. .my only 
consolation for being of that gender has been the assurance 
it gave me of never being married to any one among them. 
1896 Daily Neios 17 July 6/4 As to one’s success in the work 
one does, surely that is not a question of gender either. 
i*4. Product, offspring, generation. Obs. rare. 
2637 Bastwick Litany \\. 9 Such a gender of filth that 
great frog left behind him. 2662 R. Mathew UnL Alch. 
§ 57. 66 This is to shew how they have been, and may be 
abused, in doing of which a most accursed gender of hell is 
born into the World. 

Gender (dgemdsj), t;. Forms: 4-6 gendre, 5 
gendyr, 6 gendur, Sc. gen(n)er, 4-- gender, 
[a. OF. gendrer, genrer, ad, L. generdre to beget, 
1. gener-, genus race, breed : see Gender j^.] 

1. traits. Of parents (male or female, or both) : 
To beget, engender, produce (offspring), arch. 

• J^llit. P. B. 300 He bad bre bryuen sunez..be 

lolcf lapheth vvatz gendered bryd. 2382 Wyclif Hos. 
V. 7 In the Lord thei trespassiden, for the! gendriden [L. 
genuemtntl sonys. az^^o Knt. de la 7b«r(2868)66 
I And the squier had not gendered on her no chitde. c 2500 
Alelttsine xxxvi. 246 He faught ayenst a knight, that was 
gendred with a spyr>*te in a medowe nygh by Lusynen. 
2583 Stanyhurct /Eneis i. (Arb.) 26 Heere thre hundred 
winters shal raigne Knight Hector his ofspring, By Mars 
f^ye fatherd twyns tyl the Quccne Ilia gender. 2757 W. 
Wilkie Epigou. i, 20 Pards gender pards; from tigers 
tige« spring. 1850 BLACKiE-rEschylus I. 24 Fair Morn be 
genderw from boon 'mother Night ! 
nbsol. C2330 R. Bsunne Chron. IFace (RolM 7333 So 
folk.. In no lond scholde men fyndcj Nc sefcoub- 
to gendre, Nc haue so manye childrc tendre. 
-/i *'*■' *^^ bdigden (Rolls) I. 8t pese Pigmei gelen 
cfiiMren and gendreb [L. generant] in b« fourbe 3ere. 
139 ®^ Barth. De P, R. xiii. xxvi. (2495) 459 Though 
lysshc gendre and is gendred, yet no manere kynde of 


fysshe haue gendrynge stones. 2523 Douglas JEneis x. 
Prol. 38 Quhilk souerane substans ..'Nowiher generis, 
general is, nor doith proceid. 2577-95 Descr. Isles Scoil. 
in Skene Celtic Scotl. (tSSo) III. App. 432 Mony fisches 
resortis and hantis thairto and ^^cneris within the same. 
1658 tT, Porta's Nat. Alag. I. xii. 28 An Hare ..genders 
every month. 

f 2. intr. To copulate. Obs. 
i486 Bk. St. A Ibans E iv b, Then shall the Roobuclce 
gendre with the Roo. c 2510 Gesta Rom. Add. Sior. xxviiL 
442 Y* nyghtyngale vsed to sytte vpon a tree, .where as her 
make .. came and gendred with her. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, 
(VV. de W. 1531) 202 b, Y« bee, which neuer gendreth with 
ony make of his kynde. 1599 H. Buttes drie Dinner 

I vij. In the beginning of winter, the wilde swine gender; 
and about the prime of the spring they pigge. 2634 T. 
Johnson Parey's^ Chirurg. 11.^ (1678} 40 [Elephants] never 
gender but in private, out of sight. 

8 . trails, 't' a. To produce by natural processes, 
generate (heat, odours, etc.). Obs. b. To give 
rise to, bring about, produce, engender (a feeling, 
state, etc.) arch. 

a. 23^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. iii. (1495) 861 Hcte 
gendryth clerenesse and brj’ghtnesse. 1432-50 tr. Hieden 
(Rolls) I. 252 The principalle floode of Lydia is caTlede 
Pactolus gendrenge [L. gigneus'l gravel of golde 2450-2530 
Myrr. our Lady e 303 There are gendered tempastes of weder 
and hayle. 1407 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 71 
And when Evil! substance shall putrifie, Horrible Odour is 
gendred thereby, 2548 Gest Let. to CrciVin H. G.Dugdale 
Life App. (1840) 147 Every thing isgeneredbyj’^wordesof 
God y‘ he ones spoke, encrease & fil( y^ earth. 1653 H. 
Moke Antid. agst. Atheism (1662) 11. ix. 68 For what life 
or phansie has the Earth, w'hich, as they say, gendred at 
first all Animals, some still ? 

b. c 2450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 61 Yf thou use ofiyn 

tyme to swere, It may gendyr custom in the. 150S Dunbar 
Tua mariit IVemen 316 Neuer bot in a gentill hert is 
generit ony ruth. 2549 Compl. Scot. v. 34 Oure smal resis- 
tance generis grit hardynes in the aduerse parly of oure 
Saul. i6rx Bible 2 Tim. ii.23 Foolish and vnJearned ques- 
tions auold, knowing that they doe gender strifes. 2813 
Scott Rokeby v. xxxi, With" all the agony that e’er Was 
gendered ’twixt suspense and fear, She watched the Uneof 
windows tall. x8s6Jos. Young III. vi. 254 They 

,are calculated to gender menial disquietude or slavish fear. 

+ 4. intr. To be produced, come into being. Obs. 
2722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (2795) II. vii.< 28 Though 
darkness gather together on a heap and tempests gender. 

Hence Ge-adcrlng ppl. a. Also fGe'nderable 
a . « Generable ; Ge*nderer. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron, IVace (Rolls) 7329 Sowaxynp 
folk. .Ne so gendryng [v.r. genderand], ne so plenlyue. Jn 
no lond scholde men fynde. 2382 Wyclif Zech. xitl. 3 Htf 
fadir and modir, gendrers of hym Wj.genitores e/tts\. 2398 
Trevisa Earth. DeP.K. x. i. (2455) 372 Tbingesthat ben cor- 
ruptible and genderable. 28^ (rendering [see Gestateil]. 

t Ge'Jidering, Obs, [j. p^ec. + •I^o^J 

The action of the verb Gekder ; begetting, breed- 
ing. Gendering again : regeneration. 

2382 Wyclif .fi/rt//. xix. 28 In regeneracioun,orgendo'n8® 
a3em..3e shulen sitt on twelue setis. 1393 Lancl.T. //• 
C. XIV. 144 Reson ich seth sothliche suwen alle 
ctynge, in drynkyng in gendiynge of kynde. e 2449 
Repr. I. vii. 34 We schulden be continent and fncsurable m 
deedis of gendring. 2483 Cath. Angl. 253/t A Genderyngr, 
eenitura (A. coitus). . 

aitrib, 2387 'Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 289 Plinius. .scip 
kat som men beek i-gete and i-bore wik gendiynge stones 
cleuynge togidres as itwerealoon. 2^ iV. « 5 ' G- 
I. 321/2 It la frog supposed to be in a woman’s stomaenj 
al’us started croakin’ every spring at generin’ time. 

Genderless (d^e'ndsjles), a. Gram, [f- Ge*''* 
DER sb. -f -LESS.] Without distinction of genden 
2887 Advance (Chicago) 6 Jan. 7 Literarians are stiil tn 
search of a genderless pronoun of the third person 
2893 Sayce Higher Critic. (1894) 96 Purafwas formw liw 
Ashtoreth by the addition of the Semitic feminine sufhx ('</ 
from the genderless Accado-Sumerian Pura. 

Gendral, obs. form of General, 

+ Ge'ndrnre. Obs. [a. OF. gendreure, (^j 0 ‘ 
gendmre, med.L. generdtura.’] Engendering, be- 


getting. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 7347 
ker are of oure gendrurc pan bestes are in oure pasture. 13 
WYCLir fob xl. la He [behemoth] streyneth , 

cedre, the senewls of his stones of gendrure [L. testicuicni ■ 1 
ben folded together. • . re Tr 

Geneagenesis (d 3 e:ni,ad 2 e*nesi 5 ). [i- ^ • 
yeufa race, stock + YfFcixif generation.] Altcm-* 
tion of generation (see Alternate 2 b). ^ . 

So Gemeagene'tlc [cf. Genetic] a., pertaining 
geneagenesis. , 

2864 H, Lawson tr. De Quatrefagef Aletamorph. .j 
Pref. 8 In the following pages the author has -• reduce 
the varieties of generation to one common .Smotv 

has termed Genea-genesis. The expression •* ^oive 

meaning the development of generations, do« ‘ 
a theory, although it is associated with one. of 

1 have been endeavouring to show how the knowi- k 
geneagenelic phenomena was gradually arrived at. ^ ^ 

+ Genea-loger. Oh. ran. [f. Gr. 

(L. genealog-us : see Genealogt) + -EU -J 
genealogist. , ^ r the 

2630-2 Fuller Comm, on Ruth i. i (*654) * One o 
F.nds is, to shew the Pedigree of our S.aviour^ol ^ 
Genealogers had been at a loss, for four or five £ 

the deducing thereof, a z'7tj l^T.yrsoH Chrcnol. A 
introd. (2728) 2 One of the best Genealogers. 

+ Genealo-gial, a. Oh. rare-', [f. Gr.N - 
Looy + -Ai..] =Gi:.VEAi.o(jrcAi.. , 

2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 45 For more eJer 
sfoodynge Of this geneaJogyal dcsceno'oun. 
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' Genealogic (d5e n?iaV d3ik, d.5r-), a. [ad. F; 
ghtialogiqut, ad. med.L. gtnealogic-tis, a. Gr. 
yfVcSXoyiKos, f. y(veS\ 6 y-os : see GENEALOGi'.] = 
Genealogical. 

. 1765 H. Walpole Verlue's Anted. Faint. III. i. 15 He 
[Hondius] also engraved a genealogic chart of the Houses 
pf York and Lancaster. 1788 — Kevtin. ii. 39 Genealogic 
purity of blood is the predominant folly of Germany. 1797 I 
Sv. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 389 The genealogic, 
and perhaps the medallic, parts of the history display 
accuracy. 1B20 Byron Mar. Fal. in. il. 493 'Tis mine to. . 
strike the blow, Which shall, .hew the highest genealogic 
trees Down to the earth. 1833 Carlyle Cagliostro in 
Misc. Ess. C1888) V. 118 To get at those genealogic 
documents, he has been obliged to invent some story. J879 , 
Hearn Aryan Hoxiseko. v. 139 The pure genealogic clan I 
which bond fide springs, or believes that it springs, from 1 
some common ancestor. ' 

' Genealogical (tl5e=nr'ialp*d3ikal, [f.as j 

prec. + -AL.] That belongs to genealogy, or that 
traces family descent. Genealogical free : a table ' 
exhibiting the relation of ancestors to descendants 
under the form of a tree with spreading branches ; 
also, a table shotving the descent of animal species 
from a supposed common origin. 

1577-87 HoLiNSHEDC/ir£»«. VI, X. 1 . 143 Which genealogicall 
recapitulation in their nationall families and tribes, other 
people also haue observed. x6io Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of 
God 585 Hee begat the sonne who is enranked in this 
genealogicall rolle. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7 ’., Lxtke iii. 
23-38 The Genealogical Controversies 1 pass by. 1815 
Scott Guy M. ii, His genealogical tree, .bore heathen fruit 
of yet darker ages. 1818 Coubett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 70, 

I shall begin to trace backward the branches of my own 
genealogical tree. 1846 Grote Greece i. xviii. II. 9 It bears 
every mark of being the primitive view originally presented 
by the genealogical poets. 1870 Lowell Among ttty Bks. 
Ser. I. (1873I 212 There is a kind of genealoBicaT necessity 
in the character., Hamlet seems the natural result of the 
mixture of father and mother in his temperament. 

Hence Gemealo'glcally adv. 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1658) 146 Solon having found 
the Athenians neither Locally nor Genealogically, but by 
their different wayes of life divided into four Tribes., 
instituted a new distribution of them. 2858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. x, iii. II. 615 After whom a second Brother, 
father of the now Serene Strelitzes;— who also is genea- 
logically notable. 1865 Ma.x Muller Chips (1880) 1 . i. 21 
Languages are now classified genealogically, i. e. according 
to their real relationship. 

Genealogist (d 3 enjife* 16 d 3 ist, d3f-). [f.asprec< 

+ -IST.] One who traces the descent of persons, 
or who is interested in the study of genealogies. 

x6o5 Camden Rem. 125 Likewise Ralph Gernon marry- 
ing the daughter of Cavendish.. left that name to his issue, 
as Th. Talbot, a learned Genealogist hath prooved. 2631 
Weever Ane. Fun. Mon. 543 A great Genealogist. 1698 
Vanbrugh ySsop ni. xv, Sir, I’m a genealogist, 2725 
Loud. Gas. No. 6382/3 The Genealogist of the Order (of 
the Bath]. 2804 W. Tennant /nd. Recreat, (ed, 2) I. 120 
A person versant in their family genealogy, is employed by 
the parents on both sides . . the rank and merits of each 
family, are fully discus.sed by these genealogists. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xviii. (1879) 430 One old man, who 
appeared a perfect genealogist, illustrated the successive 
possessors by bits of stick driven into the ground. 1873 
Burton Hist. Sect. VI. xlv. 34 The most expert genealogist 
could not have made a family-tree out of such materials. 

Genealogize (d 3 enziffi- 16 d 33 iz, d3r-), v. [f, as 
prec. + -IZE.] a. irans. To draw up a genealogy of, 
b. intr. To trace the descent of persons or families; 
to make out genealogies. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xin. Ixxvii. (16x2) 318 How many 
pennes genealogize their Godheads from their bearthes? 2622 
Ainsworth Annot. Penlat.y Hum. i, t8 They declared their 
Genealogic, of what Tribe and family every man came : or, 
they were Genealogized, that is, were numbered, 2669 
Gale Crl. Gentiles 1. in. vi. 68 Deucalion and Pyrrha; of 
whom men are wont to Mythologise and Genealogise. 2794 
T. Taylor Pausanias I. 341, I have perused.. all that 
Cinxthon and Asius have genealogized in vei^e. 1837 
Southey Doctor IV. 44 Leaving, however, Sir William Gell 
to genealogize, if he pleases, as elaborately as he has 
topographized [etc.]. 2862 F. Hall in yml. Asiat. Soc, 
Bengal 147 If Professor Lassen had read, in Hiouen-Thsan^, 
less than two page.s after that in which Buddhagupla is 
genealogized, he would have seen reason (etc.]. 

Hence GeneaTogizlng vbl. sb . ; GeneaToglzer. 
1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1778) II, 178 note^ In 
the same rage of genealogising, Alban, .framed the Descent 
oOesus Christ from Adam. 2775 W. Buchanan Inq. Anc. 
Scot. Surnames (1820) 28 The more modem method of 
genealogising. 2846 Grote Greece i. xi. I. 279 Two names. . 
appear to be mere duplication . . placed there by gencalo- 
gisers for the purpose of filling up what seemed to them 
a chronological chasm. 

. + Genealogue. Obs.rare—^. = Genealogy I. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xxii. (1589) 90 Of whose Con- 
iunction in the Crowne, the Genalogue is tnus. 

Genealogy (d3enfi3e-lod3i, d3x"). Forms: 3 
genihlogi, geneologi, -elogi, 4 -ologi, (5 geno- 
lagye, 6 -log©, -logy, Sc. genolCl)igie), 4-6 gene- 
■logie, (5 -gy), 6 genalogey, 4-7 genealogie, (5-6 
-gye), 4- genealogy, [a. OF. gene{a)l0git (F, 
ginialogie)^ ad. late L. genedlogia, a. Gr. 7€»'€a- 
\oyia tracing of descent, f. yevtdXbyos (whence 
1 j. genedlogns) genealogist, f. 7ev«dTace, generation 
that treats of : see -LOGY.] 

1 . An account of one’s descent from an ancestor 
or ancestors, by enumeration of the intermediate 
persons; a pedigree. 


a 2300 Cursor M. 7846 Tuix abraham and kingj dau’i, Yee 
herken nov j>e geneologi. 138a Wyclif 2 7 V>«. i. 4 Nethir 
|yue tent to fablis and genologies 3vithouten endes. 1:2440 
rork Myst. xxv. 242 Of Juda come owre kyng so gent, .pe 
Genolagye beres witnesse on. 2494 Fabyan Citron, vx. 
clxxiv, 170 And for the genelogy of Charlys the Conquerour 
..maye the clerelyerappcre..lshalletc.). 2589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie 1. xii. (Art.) 43 The Poets first commended 
them [the gods] by tbeir genealogies or pedegrees. 2683 Brit. 
Spec. Pref. 6 King James.- .whose genealogy from Cadwalla- 
dar I have here set down. <2x750 Middleton Refiections 
Wks. 1752 II. 24 The two different genealogies of our 
Saviour's family. 1867 Pearson Hist. Eng. I. 22 The 
early mention of genealogies in the Welsh laws is proof of 
the importance attached to noble birth. 2882 Cussans Her, 
xxi. (ed. 3) 283 A copious record .. is commonly called a 
Genealogy; but when the names only are inserted., it is 
usually styled a Pedigree. Both words, however, are fre- 
quently used in the same signification. 
yig' *577 tr- Bullinger's Decades (1592) 486 Hee doth 
. .shew vs the genealogie, that is, the beginning and 
proceeding of sinne. 2793 Bbodoes Math. Evid. 170 They 
nave reversed the progress of language, both in the forma- 
tion of words and the genealogy of significations. 

b. Biol. The line of development of an animal 
or plant from older forms. 

28^ Hauchton Phys. Geog. vi. 284 The true Horse 
appears in the Upper Pliocene, and completes the genealogy 
of the horse. 

1 2. Lineage, pedigree, family stock. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5602 A man was of his genelogi Fro him 
hot lojje toberkne. cxi^aYork Myst.xxx.. 29 Was nevirjuge 
in bis Jurie of so jocoundc generacion Nor of so jolfuU 
genolgie to gentrys enjoyned. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 29 Me thynkyih it best for me Ageyn to retume in 
to Italye. . For ther is the issu of my genealogy. <2 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xiv. 38 With Amaury was is next frendes, 
all issuyd of y* cjenalogey of Gannelon. 2^9 Compl. Scot. 
£p. 2 Illustir pnnees, engendrit of magnanime genoligie, & 
discendit of Royal progenituris. 
fS. Progeny, offspring. Obs. 

2523 Douglas uEneis v. xii. 231 Thaur sail thow lern all 
thi genealogy, And what cede is to the destany, 2768 
Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 287 {Sufipei^^ Five or six 
sons and sons-in-Iaw and their several wives, and a joyous 
genealogy out of them. 

4 . The investigation of family pedigrees, viewed 
as a department of study or knowledge. 

2768-04 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 466 Genealogy and 
chronology can scarcely be called sciences. 

Hence f Genealogied pa. pplc., traced back in 
line of descent rart^^. 

2612 Broughton Require 0/ Agreem. Ep. Ded. 9 lesus, 
Maiy, Ely are Luc. 3. genealogied, not loseph. 

Genearcll (dsenflaik). [a. Gr. ytveapxv^ 
founderofa family, f. yeyea race + -apx’?* ! Gen- 
AnoHA.] The chief or head of a family or tribe. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 2660 In Worcester ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Geueat (g/hrt, yen?**t), BHsl. [repr. OK. gen^at 
= OS. genbt (Du. gefwot)p OHG. ginbi; (MHG. 
genb^y also ginbtp (MHG. genbzp, mod.Ger. gC' 
nosse)y ON, naittr OTeut. *ga-ttau(0’Zy f. ^nextf- 
(OE. lUotan to enjoy, use). The original sense is 
companion, follower, esp. in war ; in OE. the word 
was also in use as a legal term = vassal, tenant.] 
A retainer, vassal ; one who holds lands of a superior 
either by service or payment of rent. 

[0900 O. E. Ckron. (Parker MS.) an. 897 <E 9 elfer 3 cynges 
geneat. <rio5o Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 422/20 Inquilinis 
[sic] jeueat. Ibid. 466/n Parasilis, ^eneatum, ^esobum 
Gread sesibum).] 2862 Pearson Early ty Mid. Ages Eng. 
I. 201 The tenants, cotsetlas, geburs, and geneals, were the 
highest among the semiservile. 2^2 E. W. Robertson 
Hist, Ess. loi The right of the husV^ndman was a share 
right, his name was Geneat or sharer in the vill. 
b. attrih.f geneat~land. 

[riooo Laws ofi Eadgar 11. c. i. (Schmid), je of 

begenes in-Iande ^e of zeneat-Iande.] tSqz F. Seebokm in 
Hist, Rei*. July 458 In each manor there is the same 
division into land in demesne and land in villainage, the 
inland and the geneat land. 

Qeiielog;i(e, geneologi, obs, ff. Genealogy. 

+ Geneoglosse r see Genio-. 

Geneper, genepre, obs, forms of Juniper. 
Gener, obs. Sc. form of Gender v. 

Genera, pi. of Genus. 

Generable (d5e*nerab^I), a. See also Gender- 
able. [ad. L, generdbilis that may produce or be 
produced, Hgencrdre ; see Generate v. and -able.] 
1 , That may be generated or produced (chiefly in 
phrase generable and corruptible). 

[2308: sec Genderable.) C1450 Henrvson Test. Cres. 
270 /uppiter . .God of the stamis in the firmament And nureis 
to all thingis generabill. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. iv. 
(Arb.) 25 They [poets] were the first obseruers of all naturall 
causes and effects in the things generable and corruptible, 
2628 Jackson Creed vi. i. i- § i If every particular man or 
body generable haue precedent causes of their beings, their 
whole generations must of necessity have some cause. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. A. 196 The forms of particular worlds 
are generable and corruptible. 1822 X. Xayxor Apuleius 
262 For the generable and corruptible portion of the world 
is comprehended indeed by the lunar sphere. 

+ 2 . That may generate or produce. Obs. rare. 

' *633 Jasp. Fisher Fuimus Trees 11. vi. Diij, Thou 
Queenc of Heauen. .the source of generable moysture. 
Hence OenerabPlity, Ge’ncralJleness. rare. 
2708 H. Dodwell Nat. Mortality Humane Souls 7 The 
World, from the Generability and Corrupiibilily of which 
he proves the Mortality of Humane Souls. 2727 Bailey 


vol. II, Generableness, capablenessof being generated. 2800 
J. Johnstone On Moflness Pref. 7 I'he genealogy of the 
passions, the origin of ideas, and the generability of mind. 

Generacio(u)n, -yon: obs. ff. Generation. 

. General (d^emeral), a. and so. Forms : 3-6 
general©, 4-8 generaU(e, (5 gendral), 3-- gene- 
ral. • [a. OF. general (mod.F-. gPniral)^ ad. L. 
generai-iSy f. gener- Genus, class, kind, race. The 
word has been adopted in most of the European 
langs. : Pr., Sp. gineraly Pg. general, geral, It. 
generalCy Ger. general, as sb. and in composition 
(with adj, sense), disogenerell, as adj.,Du.^^7;<r/'<ra!/. 

The primary sense of the Latin adj. is thus ‘ pertaining to 
the (ivhole) kind or class The word is somewhat rare in 
classical Latin ; in the later lang., when genus and species 
(after the Aristotelian yeVoc and <ifios) had become familiar 
as the technical terms for classes respectively of greater and 
less extension, generalis came to be often used m contrast 
to specialis ; the antithetic use of the two words remains in 
all the European langs.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Including, participated in by, involving, or 
affecting, all, or nearly all, the parts of a specified 
whole, or the persons or things to which there is 
an implied reference ; completely or approximately 
universal within implied limits ; opposed to partial 
or parlicttlar. ' General average : see Average 
sbi^ General paralysis \ see Paralysis. 

1340 Ayenb. 24- pe tuelfie article is to leue pe general 
arizinge of bodye. 2389 Eng. Gilds 52 Also ordeynd it 
was, be on assente of be fratemite, b* be general day schulde 
ben helde [vppon] b® feste of reliques. 1398 Trevisa 
'Barth, De P. R. xviir. l-vxxviii. (1495) 837 Wherto grete 
multytude is of lyce in a body it is ofte lake of general! 
corrupcion. C2400 Sowdone Bab. 295 Thai made assaile 
[jrV] then generalle. 2s83Stobbes Anat.Abus. 11. (1882) 86 
The generall resurrection at the last day. 1659 B. Harris 
ParivaVs Iron Age 125 He wanted but the getting of one 
General Battel. Grotius'* Low-C. lYarres 

The Cities of the Netherlands, made it their general Re- 
quest, .that [etc.]. 2707 in Piclon Hpool Munic. Ree. (1886) 
11 . 9 The Earl of Derby being elected Mayor, the Ald^men 
and Councell signify’d the same to bis Lordi’i’ by a general 
letter. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 523 ? 7 The lime of a general 
peace is, in all appearance, drawing near. 2732 Berkeley 
A Icipkr. 1. 1 15 Is not the general Good of Mankind to be re- 
earded as [etc.]? 2738 Swift Polite Conv. i. 31 All the 
World knows, that Mr. Spruce is a general Lover. 2738 
Lucca's Mem. 95 Those vast Lands or Hills of Gravel, were 
undoubtedly left by the general Deluge. 2772 Mrs.Griffith 
tr. Yiaud'sShipwreck I returned . .and was received with 
a general shoutof joy. 1786BURKE lY. HasHngsVlVs. 

II. 292 A general rebellion and revolt for the utter extirpa- 
tion of the English nation. z8x8 Jas. HitL Brit, Indialll. 
VI. i. 8 The remaining chiefs, .immediately broke into general 
discord. 2820 Scoresby Aec. Arctic Reg. II. 359 A lar^e 
whale, harpooned from a boat belonging to the same ship, 
became the subject of a general share. 2833 Alison Hist. 
Europe i. I 64 (1849-50) 1 . 208 Fruitless struggles of partial 
freedom with general servitude. 2847 Grote Greece ii. xlii. 
(1862) III. 504 He determined on a general battle forth- 
with. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, ii. I, 202 The English 
government, lately an object of general contempt. 1872 
Green Short Hist. v. § i. 212 The tendency Jo a general 
use of the national tongue told powerfully on literature. 

fb. Pertaining in common to various persons 
or things. Const, to. Obs. 

c 23B0 Wyclif Wks. (z88o) 43 A general mynystre and 
seruaunt of al be breberhed. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 47 Th^ Earth is round, causing vs & them not to 
haue one generall Horizent. 2631 Widdowes Nat. Philos. 
(ed. 2} 2 Accidents are.. generall to all things, as motion, 
time, and place, for these belong to all. 1667 Milton P. L. 
tv. 144 Our general Sire. Ibid. 492 So spake our general 
Mother. 


c. With collect, or pi. sb. : All, all collectively, 
whole. Obs. exc. in general body. 

2592 Shaks. I He 7 i. VI, IV. iv. 3 All our generall force, 
hlight with a sally of the very Towne Be buckled with. 
2605 — Lear i. iv. 65 A great abatemecX of kindnesse 
appeares as well in the generall dependants, as in the Duke 
himselfe. 2606 — Tr. Cr. v. ii, 132 Criticks, apt without 
a theame For deprauaiion, to square the generall sex By 
Crcssidsrule. 2725 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 230 The gen’ral sex 
shall suffer in her shame. 2874 Green .V/ior/ //«/. iv.g2.171 
A fixed sum. .apportioned by their own magistrates among 
the general body of the burghers, 

2 . Concerned with, or established for, the whole 
of a certain territory or organization ; opposed to 
localy sectional, etc. In early use chiefly of deli- 
berative bodies, as in general chapter, council (see 
Councils). General election', one in which repre- 
sentatives are elected by every constitnency ; op- 
posed to by-election. General ticket (U. S.) : the 
system by which the whole list of candidates for 
the representation, e.g. of a state or city, is voted 
upon by the undivided body of electors ( = F. 
scnitin de lists). 

£•2290 Beket 1498 ini*. Eng. Leg. 1 . 149 Greye 3lonck« of 
Cistevs fram Jere to jere A Chapiire makeden cenerale ol 
Abbodes here were ; For euerech AM)od Kr««e 
hlonekes to hulke chapitle cam. 2297 R. Glouc. vKo^) 
10172 his bissopcs conceil made general. 

‘Zrf. Saints, Bamaias 15 He callii paule . . & 

doctor generale, to preche in his varld hale. *53®^ , 

EnHand i. iv. 224 EU we schold haue veray oU sene^ 
counsellys. i 6 ioActsaChas.Il.<^s* AR'",'"!! 

'Sessions of Sewers holden at Spalding. 177 ® ^ 

■ IFis. (1886) VII. S 39 ArBuments 
multiplied to enforce the 

council. 1701 G. WasHINtrro.s /.sit. VnL i8»e XII. 33 
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The States individually aje omitting no occasion to inter- 
meddle in matters, which belong to the general government. 
1800 if. Jay Corr. ^ Pjt 6 . Papers (1893) I V. 266 The ap- 
proaching general election in this Stale will be unusually 
animated. 1800 T. Jefferson Writ. (Fojd) VII. 401 On 
the subject of an election by a general ticket, or by_ dis- 
tricts, most persons .. seem to have made up their minds. 
1813 Wellington Let. to Bnshatie j8 Aug. in Gur%v. Les^. 
(1838) XI. 10, I have to inform the General court martial 
that fete.}. »837 Ht. Martjneau Soc. Amer. 11 . 66 The 
expenses of the general government are so small that [etc.]. 
1849 Macaulay //fs/. Eng . ii. I. X74 Early m j66i took 
place a general election. 1869 E. A. Parkes Praci. Hy- 
giene (ed. 3) 333 In general hospitals a sanitary officer ts 
to be appointed. 187a Clode MilU. ff Mart. Lawn. 33 
* For the better administration of Justice *, the Code {of 
16663 established .. a ‘General Court-martial’ for offences 
punishable with life or limb. x888 Bryce Amer. Comvnv. 
I. I. XXV. 385 ftote, The presidential electors being now 
chosen, in each State, by * general ticket not Jn districts. 
1894 G. Findlay Eng. Raihvay 13 The executive manage- 
ment of the line is carried on by a General Manager, etc. 

b. (fl) Central Post Office., ^General Letter Officex 
the office established in London in i66o for the 
collection and dispatch of letters to all parts of the 
three kingdoms. 

{1591; cf. Pestes Ge/ieratl under lo.} x66oAciisC/ias.//, 
c. 35 § I \Vhereas for the .. prevention of many Incon- 
veniences happening by private Posts severall publique Post 
Offices have beene heretofore erected .* To the end thereof 
that the same may be managed soe that speedy and safe 
dispatche.s may be had, which is most likely to be effected 
by erecting one Generali Post Office.. Be it therefore 
enacted . . that there be from henceforth one Generali Letter 
Office erected and established in some convenient place 
within the Citty of London from whence all Letters . . may 
be with speede . . sent unto any part of the Kingdomes of 
England, Scotland and Ireland [etc.]. 167 $ Land. Gaz. 
No. 1006 /^ A Post will go every night .. from the General 
Post-Office in London to Windsor, 1676 /iid. No. J081/4 
During His Mmesties stay at Newmarket, a Post will go 
thither every Night about 10 a Clock from the General 
Letter Office in London. 1708 /iid. No. 4451/3 The Post 
will go to and from the General Post-Office in London and 
Tunbridge every Day in the Week. 

{d) General Post : formerlyj the post or mail that 
was sent from the General Post Office in London, 


originally on certain days, latterly once a day, to 
all the post offices in the kingdom (opposed to the 
local ‘penny* or * two-penny* post); hence the 
first delivery in the morning is still officially desig- 
nated The G. P. or Centred Post delivery, f Also 
attrib,, as general-posUday^ general postman (op- 
posed to ‘ penny ' or * twopenny ’ postman), general 
post'Office (an office whicn receives letters for the 
‘ general post ’). ‘ General Post * is also the name of 
a game, In which each player is called by the name 
of a place to which letters are supposed to be sent. 

*755 tilan No. 13. 5 That 1 may not interfere with the 
penny-post, the general-post, or the news-men, I propose to 
receive no parcel that does not outweigh a pound. *767 
Burke Corr, (1844) L *30 Have the goodness to write me 
a line on general-post days, how you all go on. x8o6 R. 
Cu.mderland Mem. (1807) II, 170 Between the arrival of the 
general post and its departure there Is an interval of twelve 
hours. *837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Like a general postman's 
coat. Ibiti. xxxiii,Sam not forgetting to drop his letter into 
a general post-office as they walked along. 1839 Thackeray 
Fatal Boots xi, I . . became a general postman ! 

c. Mil. General orders (see qiiot. 1867). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word.bk., General orders, the orders 
issued by the commander-in-chief of the forces. 1879 
Tourgee PooPs Err. iv. 18 He has been .. gazetted for 
gallant conduct, and general orders and reports have con- 
tained his name. 

3. += Catholic 5 (obsl). Also, in the modern 
translations of the N. T., used for Catholic 4, in- 
terpreted as meaning ‘addressed to all *, 

13^ Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 306 We schul trow 
^at her ys general chirche. c 1394 P. PL Crede 8x6 In he 
”5*5^ holly gost holly ybeleue, and geoerall holy chirche. 
i6u Bible, The Generali Epistle of lames. 

4 . Pertaining to, shared by, or current among 
the majority or a considerable part of the com- 
munity; prev.ilent, widespread, usual. 

X390 Gower Con/. I. 364 Which sinne Ihomicidc] is nowe 
so gcncrall. csaoo Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 It cs lang 
lyme pa^ed sen pare was any general passage ouer J>e see 
m to pe haly land. 1535 Coverdale Eccl. vi. i There is j'ct 
a plage vnder y* Sonne, and it is a general thinge amonge 
men. 16x3 Purciias Pilgrimage (iSie,) 907 These dancc.s 
“,^ 5 * America. 1623 in Crt. f,- Times /as. I 


cminion of erroneous 

S AVroStfrrlwKV ^ '\^^^bACE 1$ Vrs. Itld. 

larion that ferZr "O^xn such genera! circu- 

ration tliat [etc.]. i8s6 Froude Htst. Eng. (1858) I, i 6e A 

proo;..of Henry s confidence in ihn sencral attnchmtm 
of Im sub, tots. 187s Fortnum Maj.lica \\\. 3, Th^sc 
of the wince stanniferou; ennmel did not become oeneralin 
Italy until [etc,]. 1885 Manck.Exavi. 15 May sA Lord R 
ChurchiU's hatest escapade.. is the theme of general remark! 

b. In a general 'xvayx ordinarily, usually. 

^ X745 P, Thonas Vc^’.SsSeeum Nor docs this Distemper 
in a general Way, incline People to Indolence, till fete.). ’ 

6. Not specific.nlly limited or determined in appli- 

c.a(ion ; relating or applicable to a whole class of 
objects, cases, or occasions. 


In general cofi/ession, general Pardon (see the shs.) the 
adj. varies between this sense and sense i. 

CX380 WycLiF-yc/. Wks. 111.441 pal sayfurst, hat special© 
prayere aplied by horprelatis is better gencrale. c X39X 
Chaucer Astral, n. § a This chapitre is so general euer in 
on, hat ther nedith no more declaracion. 2405 Rolls Parlt. 
III. 605/1 Henry Boynton {etc.) our generalls and s^ecialls 
Attomes and Deputes, c 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. ix. 471 
In a larger and generalcr fourme. 1581 Sidney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 33 The Historian . . is . . tyed . . to the par- 
ticular truth of things, and not to the general reason of 
things. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. n. 8^9 From acts 
particular None should conclusions gcncrall inferre, 1687 
Dryden Hind 4- P. Pref. § r No general characters of 
parties,. can be so fully and exactly drawn, as to compre- 
hend all the several members of ’em. 1697 Dampier Pay. I. 
27 After we had answered these general questions, they 
began to be more particular. 1727 ^EpoEProt. Monast. 6 
He gave me a general Invitation to come one Day or other 
and take a Dinner with him. 1751 Jortin Serm. (1771) VII. 
ii. 29 These are some of the general directions whicn reason 
suggests with respect to God and man. x&ot G. Rose 
hiaries (i86o) I, 293 The conversation was quite general, 
x8r8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 464 The first words being 
general, the putting after>vards of a particular case will 
make no difference. 1833 1 - Taylor Fanat. v. 124 What is 
special we can see J v,^at is general escapes our notice, 
x84x Myers Catk. Th. 111. § 3. 8 Divine communications of 
a form the most general and of a character the most direct. 
189a Bowen in Lata Times Rep. LXIII. 6go/i It seems to 
me that the judge really intended to give the plaintiff the 
general costs of the action. 

b. Of a rule, law, principle, formula, de.scrip- 
tion : Applicable to a variety of cases ; true or 
purporting to be true for all or most of the cases 
which come under its terms. In late use often with 
implied opposition to universal (with which in the 
older examples it is nearly synonymous) : True in 
most instances, but not without exceptions. 

CX39X Chaucer Astral. Contents r s The general rewles 
of theorik in Astrologie. 2486 Bk. St. Albans Bj a, Bot 
that other Rewle is gendral \ed. 1496 generall]. 1563 Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 2 b, It is a generaii rule, that that which is 
once a thing, cannot bjr changing become nothing. 1638 F. 
Junius Paint, of Ancients 224 There is another generall 
rule for our Invention propounded by Tullie. 1657 R.‘ 
Ligon Barhadoes (1673) 53 Yet no rule so general but hath 
his acception [i.e. exception]. 1732 Pope Ess, Man i. 142 
The first Almighty Cause Acts not by partial, but by gen ’rail 
Laws. 1853 Lytton Afy Hovel x. xx, I guess you are 
right there, as a general rule. 1891 Law Times XCI. 
405/2 They, .should have general principles to guide them. 

C, Of a word, name, etc. : Applicable to each of 
the individuals or species forming a class or genus; 
in Logic *= Common 17 a. Of a concept, notion : 
Including only those features that are common to 
the individuals of a class, to the neglect of the 
points in which they differ. 

. * 55 * T. Wilson Logike CHj b, The Predicamentes, called 
in EngUshe Generall wordes. 1581 E. Campion in Confer. 
HI. (1584) Y, It must not be. .taken for a speciall substance, 
hutgeucrici, fora generall being. 2690 Locke Und. 
HI. ill. (1695) 227 How came we by general 'Terms, or where 
find we those general Natures they are supposed to stand 
for? 1732 Alciphr, vil, 1 7 Words become general 

byrepresenting an indefinite number of particular ideas. 2785 
Reid Int. Powers 432 Every substantive that has a plural 
number is a general word. 1803 Naval Ckron. X. 121 In. , 
India we feed our horses with a species of vetch. . ; Euro- 
peans call it by the general name of gram. 1822 I. Taylor 
Elenu Th. 31 An Inoistinct remembrance formed by several 
similar objects is called a general notion. 1843 MillLc^h: 
X. xi. § 3 A general name is one which can be predicated of 
each individual of a multitude, 1870 Jevons Elem, Logic 
ill. 18 General terms arc applicable in the same sense 
equally to any one of an tndennite number of objects which 
resemble each other in certain qualities. 1875 Fortnum 
Majolica^ ii. 20 The general term. .Majolic^ has long been 
ana is still erroneously applied to all varieties of glazed 
earthenware of Italian origin. 

d. Law. General issue, general tail (’[fail gene- 
ral) (see quots.). 

X574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 4 b, Tenant in taile general is, 
where landes or tenements been geeven to a man and to hys 
heires of his body begotten. 2628 Coke On Litt. 26 a, If 
tenements be gluen .. to the heires of the body of the man; 
In this case the husband hath an estate in generall taile. 
1768 BlackstoneC^^ww. III. 305 These pleas are called the 
general issue, because, by importing an absolute and general 
denial of what is alleged in the declaration, they amount at 
once to an issue. 

e. Math., Cryst., etc. (See quots.) 

2823 H. J, Brooke Introd. Crystalhgr. 25B General 

p 

.symbol represents the classes e./tag. If / > r, the 
symbol represents class f. [etc.]. 2858 Todhuntkr ri tgebra 
xxxvi. 291 This expression is called the general^ term, be- 
cause by putting i, 2, 3 successively for r, it gives in 
succession the 2“ *, 3'**, 4“*. .terms. 

6. Prefixed to personal designations of function 
or employment : Not restricted to one department ; 
concerned with, or skilled in, all the branches of 
one’s business or pursuit; said, e.g. of a scholar, 
an artist, f Also, in ib-iyth c., without any title 
of function : Widely accomplished (obs.). General 
dealer', a merchant or shopkeeper who deals in 
many kinds of goods ; similarly general merchant, 
agent, etc. General practitioner (see qnot. 18S5), 
General servant : «a maid-of-all-work. 

* 5 ^ AsaiAM Let. 23 July in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden 1843) 
J® Taking away such a general and onelyman as Iilr. 
Check© is. X590 Greene Mourn. Garm. 5 Thus wit aug- 
mented by experience, shall make me a generall man fitie 
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any way tq profite my common-wealth, 2602 Holland 
Ptiny II. 547 A general man he was like himselfe still, that 
is to say, his craftsmasler in all, and as good in one thing 
as another, 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 51/1 Be 
general. 2658 W. Sanderson Graphice 67 Hans Holbin 
who in all. .Painting either in Oyle, Distemper, or Limning, 
was so general! an Artist, as never to follow any man, nor 
any one able to imitate him. 1697 Dryden Virg. Life (1721) 
I. 72 He became the most general Scholar that Rome ew 
bred. 2722 Steele Sped. No. a ? 3 A general Trader of 
good Sense, is pleasanter Company than a general Scholar. 
2879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 21 Nine females.. xvere 
admitted for anccmia. Six were housemaids or general ser- 
vants. ^ 2885 Syd, Soe. Lex., General practitioner, a medical 
practitioner who does not restrict himself to one branch of 
the profession. 2890 Gross Gild Aferch, 1 . 229' The com- 
pany of merchants included both general dealers and such 
as traded in only one kind of wares. • 2891 Genera! dealer 
[see Dealer 3], 

t b. Affable to all, (Associated with free ; perh. 
a colloq. phrase.) Obs. 

1596 Edw. Ill, It. i. 16 Bid her be free and general as the 
sun. 2612 B, JoNSON Catiline i. i. Are you coyin;: 

it, When I command you to be free, and generall To all? 
2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. ii. J07/1 She’s generall, 
she’s free, she’s liberall Of hand and purse, she’s open 
vnto all. 

7 . Not belonging to, or confined to, some limited 
or special class ; miscellaneous. 

x 6^9 tr. Du Bosg's Compl. Woman 23 To m.ake good 
choice of those they meane to converse with more familiarly, 
and not to have a general acquaintance with persons of al 
sorts. 2650 W. Rowe Let. to Crovnvcll 28 Dec. in Nickolls 
St. Papers addr, Cromw. (1743) 43, I have had some con- 
verse with him in general Society. 1808 J. Webster Nat. 
Phil. 6 The general class of society has become more inter- 
ested in its pursuit. 2822-34 Good s Study Med, (ed. 4I 
HI. 297 Neither musk nor opium .. has been found suc- 
cessful in general practice. 2824 Scott S/. Renads vii, 
In general society, they are like commercial people in pres- 
ence of their customers. 2851 Hlnstr. Caial. Gt.Exhib. 254 
Platform weighing machine .. Railways, and for general 
weighing in warehouses. 2862 H. Svencer First Print, i. . 
iv. §24 Not very intelligible to the general reader. ' 1W3 
Kingsley Water-Bah. 316 Tom told him that he knew no 
general information. 1877 'Tyndall in Daily News 2 Oct. 
3/4 Never ..has this longing been more liberally responded 
to, both among men of science and the general public. 1S9S 
Laxo Times Rep. LXXIII. 256/2 The Kirkmichael left 
Liverpool with a general cargo on board. 

b. General shop, store (cf. gexteral dealer in 6): 
one in which miscellaneous goods are sold. Central 
skip (see quot. 1867). 

2W7 Smyth Sailor's Werd-hk,, General ship, where per- 
sons unconnected with each other load goods on board, m 
contradistinction to a chartered ship. XM3 Sir W. B. Brett 
in Law Times Rip. (2884) XLIX. 768/3 This .. Is a ship 
taken up by the charterer for the purpose of carrying tw-o 
or three different sorts of cargo, but it is not a general snip. 

8. Comprising, dealing with, or directed to tlie 
main elements, features, purposes, etc., with neglect 
of unimportant details or exceptions. 

2563 Fulke Afeieors (1640) 1 b, But first wee must be w- 
cupied a little in the generall description of the san«, that 
afterward shall be particularly intreated of. 2580 Siosev 
Arcadia r. (1629) 21 Palladius hauing gotten his general 
knowledge of the party against whom, as he had already cl 
the party for whom he was to fight, he [etc.]. * 59 ®^^*^' 
see F. O. Pref., 7 *he generall end therefore of all the booke 
is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vcrluous ana 
gentle discipline. 2596 Shaks. i Hen. IF, h. m- 23 
Lord of Yorke commends the plot, and the 
the action. 2651 Hobbes Leviath. >1. xxvii. x6o The La 
regardeth not the particular, but the general incimaUon 0 
mankind. 1719 J. Richardson Art Criticism 
the Stages of our Lives there is a General Resemoiance. 
2798 Ferriar Illustr, Sterne iv. 119, I shall tr>’ to 
reader a general idea. 1820 Scoresby ..dec, Arctic V 
S39 In its general form, it [the squalus borealis] 
resembles the dog-fish. 2851 Illustr. Catal. Gt . Exhib . 0 ^ 
We^ should first obtain a general idea of the number a 
position of the several mountain ranges of India- t 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 74 A general knowledge 
could be expected. 1865 Mill in Alonu July, 

1 will do now is to give you an ide.^ of the general tendc ^ 
of my political opinions. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. v. 3 J 9 
Climate . . must follow the same general distribution 0 
the earth’s surface. 

b.‘ Not entering into details ; indefinite, vague- 
Opposed io precise. , 

260X J. Mannincham (Camden) 18 

a letter^M from his lady, in generall termes. desire 


Serm. Wks. 2874 II. 135 Every man hath a gei---- > 
of his own happiness. 2824 Scott St. txcnans ^ V 
general remarks on fishing and field-sports, .kl 

Exam. 10 May 5/6 The dispute., was alluded loonl> i 
most general and distant terms., ^ 

9 . Mil. Prefixed to the designation of an oliicc 
to indicate superior rank and extended comrnam* 
General officer, one above the rank of colonel. • 
2576 J. SANFORD<;an/. Pleas. 164 When PaulusAemiW 
was generall Capytayne in Greece for ihe Rom-inL 

Holland U. 483 Fabriems .. forbad expre«l>.^ 

any warrioursand Generall capt.iins should 
more than one drinking boll or goblet, and ^ 

1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659I k.303 ^ 

of the Seas and Ships of the said Kingdom. I d 

Plato Rediv. 259 (Chancellor, Judges, Ocneral 
an Army, and the like. 2710 Lend. Gaz. , 3 ° , 

marched the Majors, Licutenant-CoIotKN, Colon • ‘ 

General-Adjutants. 2781 in Simes AA/. j,,nr.z 

inactivity of the greatest partofourGcnemJOmwT^ 
a peace. 2844 Regnl. ff Ord. A rmy 53,The . 

intrusted with the Command of Districts are ^ 
for [clc-J. IS 3 . Afacm. Atag-. XLVI. .73 " if 

Ficld-Marsliol..wa. but a captain in llic general »iaa. 
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b. Prefixed to the designation of a civil or legal 
functionary, rare. 

■ 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 525 They have another 
generall Officer or chiefe Justice, 17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 
124 The i6th Article of the Lease of the General-Farmer as 
aforesaid. 

10. Standing as the second member in many 
designations of military officers, as adjutant'^ 
'\captain~y lieiUenant-^ etc. general \ of civil and 
legal officers, as attonuy-, controller-^ governor-, 
master-, postmaster-, receiver-, solicitor-, etc. 

ral ; also in heir-general, States-General, for all of 
which see the respective wot ds ; hence sometimes 
attached playfully to ordinary substantives. 

1591 Proclam, in Afp. Rep. Secret Committee P. O. (1844) 
36 Our Master of the Posies, or the Masters of the Posies 
Generali of those countreys. 1824 Lady Granville Lett. 
(1894) I. 285 The men are deplorable, which accounts for 
jlr. Chad being lovergeneral at the Hague. 1878M0ULTON 
tr. Winer's N. T. Gram. lit. Uii. 543 The assumption that 
kqI in the N.T., as ] in Hebrew, was the conjunction* 
general. 

11 . ahsol. in various adverbial phrases. 

•i- a. As to the general. Generally. Oh. 

1654 tr. Scudery’sC7triaPol.t^-; Although the Sea dogive 
leave that some few Fountains do break up, and so water 
some places of the earth, yet she is unthankful as to the 
general, and leaveth many vast parts, for want of moisture, 
to be altogether sieril and barren. 1744 Eliza Heywood 
Female sped. (1748) 1 . 115 The maxim questionless is just 
as to the general, but [etc.J. 1745 Ibid. (1748) IV. no Now 
these reflections, however just as to the general, are certainly 
the contrary as to particulars. 

fb. For the general (cf. por lo general). 
For the most part. Oh. 

16x5 Sandys Trav. 77 The other halfe lewes and Chris- 
tians, and those for the generall Grecians. 1643 Fuller 
Good Tk. in Bad T. (1841) 28 A loyal subject for the general, 
though he was no favourite in these particulars. 1751 War- 
burton Lett. (1809) 85 Booksellers.. know mankind, for the 
general, better than authors. X766 F. Rlackburne Confes- 
sional 31 The Doctors.. for the general, have been so tame 
in the controversy, that [etc.]. 

c. In general f {a) In a body, collectively ; 
universally, without exception. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylns 1.163 And to the temple, in al hir 
heste wyse, In general, ther wente many a wight. 1390 
Gower Conf. Ill, i The grete sinne originall, Which every 
man in general Upon bis birth hath envenimed. CX440 
Generydcs 16^1 They dede his pleasure to obeye, Theder 
they came Ichon in generall, c 13x5 Cocke LoreWs B. (Percy 
Soc.) 7, 1 tvyll reherse here in generall The indulgences 
that ye haue shall. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 366 Let 
not the confidence of your friendes in general, be deceived. 
1583 Stubsbs Anai. Abus. 11. (1882) 27 Commons .. or free 
places of feeding for the poore and others, euen all in 
generall. 1606 Shaks. Tr, Cr» iv. v. ax 'Twere better 
she were kist in generall. 

+ (b) In all respects. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 822 She . . was . . goodly of hir 
specne in general. x6oS Shaks. Per. v. \. 185 Thou art a 
grave and noble counsellor, Most wise in general, 

(<r) Generally ; •with reference to the whole class 
of persons or things spoken of ; with respect to a 
subject as a whole ; opposed to in parlicttlar, in 
special. 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 170 As for to speke in generalL 
CX49X Chast. Coddes Chyld. a As ferforth as I dare or 
know of temptacyons I will shev/e you in specyall and in 
general. 1329 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 112/x Somwhat wold 
I speke of Luiher, & his secte ingenerall. 1570 Buchanan 
Ane Adtn0nit.\lV.%. (1892) 22 Baythto xo' 1 . [your lordships] 
in speciall and in generall to ye haill communitie. 1662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. n. vii, § i Whether a Divine Law 
in generall, or the Law of Moses in particular may be abro- 
gated. X7X1 Addison Sped. No. 62 i“7 Which .. is not so 
properly a Definition of Wit, as of good writing in general. 
17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 318 The Air in general is mild, tem- 
perate and healthful. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VL 
317 Of Spinous Fishes in General. x8xz Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos, jz The expansive power of liquids in general is 
greater than that of solids. x^3 Bookman June 78/t The 
appointment, .gave great dissatisfaction to theEnglish world 
of letters in general and to (Ilary in particular. 

^{(1) Without Specific reference. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mcl. i. iii. i. ii. (1651) 185 If two talk 
together, .or tell a tale in generall, he thinks presently they 
mean him. 

{e) For the most part ; as a general rule ; com- 
monly, usually. 

1726 G. Shelvocke Voy. (1757) 404 Our new visitors, 
who behaved themselves in general, very quietly. _t76s 
BlackStone Comm. I. 191 It ts in general hereditary, 
or descendible to the next heir, on the death or demise oF 
the last proprietor. x83x Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 963 
The curled maple, .is met with where the common or sugar 
maple grows, but in general more on rocky ground. X863 
H. Cox lustit. 111. viii. 703 Not [required] to serve abroad, 
nor in general to go out of their own counties. 

d. In the general. Generally ; in general 
terms ; on a general view ; in the main, without 
considering details or occasional exceptions; with- 
out specific reference or application. Somewhat 
arch. 

1620 E. Blount Horse Suhsec. 286 This course, in the 
generall,is to be esteemed, -aprouident one. 1621 S.Ward 
Happiness Pract. (1627) 43 You haue said much in the gene- 
rail of Doing; what say you in particular to this Nation? 
X67X M. Bruce Good News in Evil Times (1708) 4 As long 
as thou thinks [sic] it spoken in the General, or to another 
Pereon, thou can get no good of it. X677 Hale Print. 
Orig, Man. 289 This Opinion is in the general true. 


1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xx) VII. 337 Your observation, 
in the general, is, undoubtedly, just. t8o6 R. Cumberland 
Metn. {J807) 11.203 It is only true in some particular in- 
stances, not in the general. 1834 J, H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(1837) I.xiii. 200 It is easy to speak of human nature as cor- 
rupt in the general. x86o — Lett. (1891) II. 105 What oc- 
curred in the event I recollect well enough in the general. 

3B. s b. 

I. With reference to things, collective unities, etc. 
+ 1. The adj. used ahol. (see also A. 11 ): The 
total, the whole, or in weaker sense, the most part, 
the majority. Oh. 

x(So6 Shaks. TV. ^ Cm. iii. 342 For the successc (Although 
particular) shall gme a scantling Of good or bad, vnto the 
Generall. x6o8 ToFSELL-SV^^n/r (1658) 795 This must be 
understood of the generaL 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals 
Pref, AiiJ, Nor is it to be expected the general will submit 
to a particular, Mad. D’Arblay Diar^> (1889)!. 

131 The general of people at Ms time of life are confined by 
infirmities. 

b. The people in general ; the public ; the mul- 
titude. .arch. 

i6ot Shaks. C. it. i. 12 , 1 know no personall cause, to 
spume at him, But for the generall. x^2 — Ham. ii. li. 
457 The Play I remember pleased not the Million, 'twas 
Cauiarie to the Generall. 1679DRYDEN Troilns Ep. Ded., 
That which has been done already .. must be digested into 
Rules and Method, before it can be profitable to the 
General. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) 2 . iv. i6x The., 
individual persons who constitute that public or general to 
which my attention is directed. x88o Disraeli Endym. 
Ixxviii, He . . understood all about rolling stock and perma- 
nent ways, and sleepers and branch lines, which were then 
cabalistic terms to the general. i&^Sat.Rev. 5 June 623/1 
It has lessened the respect with which the House of Com- 
mons has hitherto been regarded by the general. 

2. Something that is general; chiefly//, general 
facts, notions, or principles ; general propositions 
or statements, generaliti^ ; general points or 
heads ; items of general news. Now rare (chiefly 
in express antithesis to particulars, etc.), 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Unir. Jewel iii. 78 The deceite- 
fulT and wrangler walketh in generalles. xs8x Campion in 
Confer, ii. (1584) Hb, You must not bring a particular to 
ouerthrowe a generall. a 1398 Rollock (Wodrow 

Soc.) II. ix. 107 No man will laydown fairer generals out 
of the Word of God. 1627 in Crt. fy Times Chas. J (1848) 
I. 207 He desired to know Ms charge and accusers, but 
obtained no more at that time than this general, that [etc.]. 
a 1633 SiBBES in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Jxxxvii. 3 It is 
enough to give you the generals of the delights and 
excellencies of God's bouse. 1642 Bridge Wound. Consc. 
Cured i. 13 Then hee proceeds to propound three Generalls, 
1646 A. Henderson in Chas. Ps Wks. (1662) 173 Con* 
cerniog the application of the Generalls of an Oath to the 
particular case now in hand. 1647 Clarendon Hist, 
Reb. 1. § ix Those Accusations.. are commonly stuffed with 
many odious Generals, that the Proofs seldom make good. 
1671 M. Bruce Good News in Evil Times (1708) 57 Now 
there is only one General 1 shall here mark for a Preface, and 
It is this. That [etc.]. 1672 Wilkins 4 Reason. . 

descendeth from generalles to spectalles, and from them to 
particulars. X703 Penn in Pa, Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 270 
To whom I refer thee as to generals and common news. 
1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. xxii. 120 My 
memory serves but for a few generals; and those I will not 
trouble you with. 1773 Monboddo Language (1774) 1 . i, i, 
5 What therefore constitutes the essential part of language 
. . is the expression of generalSj or ideas. X793 Bcddoes 
Math. Evid. 43 That perversion of the human under- 
standing, which the study of generals occasioned. X794 J. 
Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 142 The moment that an animal 
perceives in natural events a general, that moment natural 
philosophy is in his mind begun. X804 W. Tennant Ind. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) H. 183, I am abundantly sensible. .of 
keeping too much to generals in roy description of the 
Hindoo farming. 1838-^ Hallam Hist. Lit. III. iii, ill. 
§ 104, 90 1 1 is by means of our knowledge of particulars that 
we ascend lo generals. 1864 Bowkn Logic viii. 233 Indi- 
vidual truths are proved by deduction from these generals. 

+ b. A general view or description. Obs. 
x6n Speed Tk. Gt. Brit. Index, Scotlands kingdome in 
one Generall. 

+ c. That which is common to all. Obs. 
j6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. i. in. 180 All our abilities, gifts, 
natures, shapes, Seuerals and generals of grace exact. 

"Y d. pi. Oxford University. To answer, do 
generals', to take part in the disputations which 
corresponded to the examination now called Re- 
sponsions. Obs. 

1630 Wood Life 5 Apr. (O. H.S.) I. 163 He answered 
Generals in the public schools, and James Bricknell op- 
posed him. 16^ Wilding in Collect. (O, H. S.) I. s6o For 
doing Generalls. •0003 00, x84x G, Peacock Stat. Cambr. 
74 In the university of Oxford, before . . iBoo . . the disputa- 
iiones in Parviso were called doing generals. 

e. U. S. Great, small generals : The general 
charges furnished respectively («) by the owner of 
a fishing vessel, e.g. wood, water, knives, lights, 
salt, bait, etc.; (^) by the crew, e.g. provisions, 
lines, hooks, etc. 

X889 in Century Did. 

1 3. Logic, etc. « Genus. Oh. 

1351 T. Wilson Logike B vb. The chief general is so, that 
where as it is in the head of al & aboue al it_ can neuer 
become inferiour to be ofany kinde or sort in thinges..The 
middle general, is the same that beyng comprehended 
betwixt the chief general and the lowest kinde or sort in 
thynges, maye be also some kynde or fouraie it self. 1628 
T. Spencer Legick 331 The generall is either supreame, or 
inferior. The spc<^l is either middlemost, or lowest. 2703 
C.'PuRSKAU. MecK Macrocosm 82 From the various Com- 
binations . . of these Particles . - Result the Three Great 
Generals, viz. Animals, Vegitablcs, and Minerals. 


f4:. Painting. ? A ground colour, Obs. 

1466 Mann. 4- Hottsek. Exp. (Roxb.) 21s My raastyr paid 
to the clerke of Hercwyche for ij. li. generall to paynt wyth 
pavyscsj iij. s. x487-e in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
1. 412, ij li de colore fuluo an^lice generall. xsro /bid. II. 
X99 Certen colour^ as in whiteled redled generall. 154$ 
Rates Custom-ho. B ilj b, Generall the Cpounde xx. a i6x8 
Rates Merchandizes Dij, Druggs vocal. .. Generall the 
pound \}d. 1662 Stat. Ireland (1765) II. 400 General the 
pound XT. 

5. Mil. Also in French form g€n 6 rale, gene- 
rale. ‘ Formerly a beat of the drum for the assembly 
of all the troops preparatory to a march, battle, or 
action ’ (Voyle). 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A General .. aBeat of Drum 
so call’d [etc.]. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4452/3 The French. . 
did not beat their General 'till three a Clock in the After- 
noon. X749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xv, But hark, the 
general beats. ’ X794C0LERIDGE in.'Tlie dreadful 

generale Thunders through Paris. 2803 Wellington Let. 
to Marg, Wellesley in Gurw. Deep. (1837) II. 394 note, The 
generale was beat at half-past four, the assembly at half-past 
five, and we marched immediately after. 1843 Whistle 
Binkie (Scot. Songs) (1890) II, 86 The drum has beat the 
General, a 2845 T. O. Davis Battle-Eve of Brigade 16 The 
generale' s beating on many a drum. 

II. As the designation of a person. 

6 . Eccl. The chief of a religious order. 

. More fully superior-general (q.v.) ; in early med.Lat. use 
we find abbas generalis, magister generalis, but the ellip- 
tical use of the adj. had already in the 12th c. given rise to 
generalis as a sb. 

xS6x Daus tr. Eullinger on Apoc. (1573) 1 16 b, The master 
of the whole order [of Fryers minors], whom they call 
generall hath beene heard many tymes, to offer the Pope . . 
Ihirtie thoasand fightyng men. 2379 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 
382 He is an English man, general! or prouinciall of Friers 
preachers, x6ox Imp. Consid. Sec. Priests (1675) 70 It 
would seem a very strange matter to the Provincial or 
General of that Society. 2687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2263/1 The 
6th Instant the Jesuits chose for the General of their Order, 
F ather Thyrso (jonzales a Spaniard, a 1843 Southey Comm.- 
pl. Bk. Ser. n. (1849) 42 The blessed Jordan, .tvho was the 
second general of the Dominicans [etc.]. 1869-70 H. 

Vaughan Year Prepar. Vatican Council iii. 17 After the 
Bishops came the mitred Abbots, .with the Generals of the 
Religious Orders. 

7. Mil. A general officer (see A 9 ) ; originally, 
the commander of the whole army, subsequently 
applied also to commanders of divisions. In mod. 
use, designating an officer as holding definite mili- 
tary rank, in which application it is also used as 
a title prefixed to the name (often written Gen,\ 

In the British army the word officially denotes an officer 
holding the rank next below that of field-marshal. In 
popular and untechnical use, it is extended to those of the 
two next lower grades Lieutenant^eneral and Major- 
general; in these titles, and perh. in BRicADiER-^KPro/, 
the second element of the compound is historically not the 
sb, but the adj. 

1^76 Gascoigne Steele Cl. (Arb.) 64 Pericles was.. victor 
..in nine great foughten fields, Wherof be was the general 
in charge. 2391 Shaks. x Hen. VI, v. ii. 7 Successe vnto 
our valiant Generall. x6ox — All's Well ill. iii. x The 
General of our horse thou art. 2646 Buck Rich. HI, ir. 60 
To.. give the Earle, being Generall of his Forces, the 
Signall of a Combate. 2705 Addison Campaign 296 The 
War’s old Art each private Soldier knows, And with a 
Gen’rals Love of Conquest glows. 1782 in Simes Mil. 
Guide (ed. 3) 5 Many of our Generals, .are either dead, too 
old, or too infirm, to undergo the fatigues of war. 2624 W. 
Irving T. Traveller I. 206, I was like a general looking 
down upon a place he expects to conquer. 2825 J. Neal 
Bro. Jonathan III. 128 They spurred along, .and led off 
their general in chief by main force from the field. 2886 
Seelby Na/oleon /, vi. 228 It [Waterloo] was perhaps on 
both sides rather a soldiers’ than a general’s battle. 

appositive. 2733 Thomson Liberty iv, 699 Prevail’d the 
General-King, and Chieftain-Thanes. 

transf. andyf^f; 2392 Shaks. Rom. 4 * Jul.v.iu. 219 Then 
will 1 be general of your woes, And lead you even to death. 
C2600 — Sonn. cliv, So the Generall of hot desire, Was 
sleeping by a Virgin hand disarm’d. 2623 Purchas Pil- 
grimage I. vii. iii. 560 The worthiest Generall .. against 
Krrout that ever we have had. 2893 Forbes-Mitckell 
Remin. Gt. Mutiny 223 The provost-marshal’s cat is the 
only general to restore order in times like those. 2897 Pall 
Malt G. 29 May 2/1 The fighting men in genuine strenuous 
party warfare are somebodies, and their generals understand 
and never fail to remember it. 

b. With reference to the degree of skill in the 
command of an army; a tactician, strategist. 

ci6t5 Fletcher Mad Lover i. i, A man indeed : a Generall 
Generall, A soule conceived a soldier. 2707 Addison Pres. 
St. War 2-% The Generals on the Enemy’s side., in the Eyes 
of their own Nation. .are inferior to several that have for- 
merly commanded the French armies. 2724 De Foe Menu 
Cavalier (1840) 271 He was a complete general. 2782 in 
Simes Mil. Guide 3) 5 It is experience that makes the 
General. 1843 Prescott Mexico vii. v. (2864) 456 Cortez 
was certainly a great generaL 2865 Kingsley Herew. xvin, 
He began praising his skill as a general. 
f 8. Naiit. = Admiral. Also general of the sea, 
at {the) sea. Obs. 

Drake's W. Ind. Voy. 5 'The Generall commaunded 
all the Pinnaces with the ship boaies to be manned. 2590 
tr. Linschden in Arb. Gartterlll. 15 A 
was prepared in Lisbon, whose General was rae Marq i 
Santa Cruz. 1600 E. Blou.st tr. Conesi^c 25 tz 

Sosa was made generall at the s^, *653 
Pinto- 1 Trxv. ii. 3 A Fleet of five Ships, whycof there »as 
00 General. tSfiS Ck/s. 11 m Clarendon IM. Ret. ^t. 

§ 201 To Our Trusty and Well-belovcd General Monk, and 
General Mountague. Generis at Sea. to ^ rommumalri 
to the Fleet. lyoa Land. Ga^ ^o. 38.9/2 lie Count de 
Tholouse, Great Admiral of France, is made General ol 
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all the Naval Forces of Spain. 1717 tr. Frezier's Voy» S. 
Sea 198 The General of the Sea, or Admiral. 

9. colloq, A general servant, a maid-of-all-work; 
1884 Pall Mall G. jo May 6/i Poor little generals, fighting 
the daily fight against dirt and dust. 1889 Athenxum 
2 Nov. 593/2 Liza is a true London * general not a Cornish 
lass, as her disloyalty to her young mistress shows. 
General (dge-neral), V. rare. (Cl. otit-gnteral.') 
[f. the sb.] irans. To act as a general to. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley iii, Crime and the lost archangel 
generalled the ranks of Pharaoh. 1889 Pall Mall G, 
I Slar. 6/2 Mrs. Bancroft has not only arranged nearly 
every group, but she has literally generalled the whole into 
completeness. 

Generalate (d^e’neralcJt). Also 7 geiieral(l)- 
at. [f. GE^’ERAL sb. + -ATE. Cf. F. ghtiralat^ 

1. The office ofa general (ecclesiastical or military) ; 
the period during which a man holds this office. 

2644 R. BailueZc//. fy yrnls. (1841) II. 260 The House 
of Lords have passed the ordinance for Sir Thomas Fairfi^'s 
generallat. 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age j24^Tilly 
takes the Generwate, against his will. 1858 Faber Xavier 
410 With the intention, .of resigning the generalate into his 
hands. 

2. A district under the control or supervision of 
a general. Cf. Generalship 4 . 

1883 Eiicycl. Brit. XVI. 295/1 By the close of the 17th 
century there were three frontier ‘generalates* — Carlstadt, 
SVarasdin, and Petrinia. 

Generalcy (dje neralsi). [f. as prec. + -or.] 

a. Generals collectively. 1). ==Genbkalate i. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. G/. IV, 7 A patent of Generalcy, 

1865 Ibid. xvin. vii. (1873) VII. 207 The high Generalcy . , 
mount in the highest haste._^ 18^ Morn. Star 10 Mar., 
The rebuff Mr. Johnson received from General George H. 
Thomas when he offered him a hrevet-generalcy. 

Qenerale : see General B. 5 sb. 
Ge*neraless, rare, [f. General sb. +-Eas.] 

1. A female general. 

283^ Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vii. v, He hastily nominates or 
sanctions gen'eralesses. 1883 Harper's Mag. June 140/1 
She forgot the. .Amazons, and generalesses. 

2. The wife of a general, rare (chiefly jocular^. 

16^6 Cromwell Let. Oct., in Carlyle (1857) k 212 My 

service and dear affections to the General and Generaless. 
2888 Vniv. Rev. Oct. 220 The Generaless had not long been 
dead when Bazaine. .married a great Mexican heiress. 

Generali, obs. form of Generallv. 

)j Generalia (d, 5 ener?‘*lia), sb.J)L [IL., neut pB 
oigetteralis General a.] General principles. 

183* Austin Jurispr, (1879) IL xUv. 784 Many or most 
of the generalia which are contained in the Law of Things 
are just as applicable to the status of governors as to any of 
those of the governed. .1843 Mill Logic IL vi. xi. § 5. 620 
A set of intermediate scientific truths., destined to serve as 
the generalia or first principles of the various arts. 

Ge:nerali'fic, a. nonce^wd. ff. General a. 

■ 4 * -(i)Pic.] Making or producing what is general. 

1825 COLCRIDGE Aids Refl. (1848) I, 278 In strict and 
severe propriety of language I should Iiave said generalijic 
ot generific rather than general, 

Geueralism (dse-neraliz’m). [f. General 
+ -IS3I.] a. A general conclusion, generalization. 

b. A general statement, a platitude. 

2B09 1 ). P. Watts in Southey Zi/r p/ A. Bell (1844) II. 
595, I offer my humble tribute of praise to your individual 
energy., and real patriotism; but *One swallow makes no 
summer ’. 1 refer to generalisms. x86i R. F. Burton City 
0/ Saints v. 319 He began with generalisms about humi- 
lity, faithfulness [etc.]. 2882 Thornoury Turner IL 348, 

I havc^ also gathered together into one chapter as many 
as possible of his more valuable genet^lisms. 

llGe:nerali-ssima. [fiiaii-lt. lem. of next.] 
A female commander-in-chief. 

C/inn 0 .r/. fnmiJ. in Narl. Afisc. (1745) V. 472/2 
What, Henrietta hlaria ! . . The Irish Rebels call her chcir 
Generahssima. 1643 in A’ing^s Cabinet Opened (1645) 33 
Hr^ry Jermyn commands the forces which goe with mee 
. . Syr Alexander Lesley the footc under him. .and hershee 
Majcbtic Generahssima. 1827 Southey Penins. l^ar II. 
bSa The Valcncians imputed their deliverance on this oc- 
casion to their Patroness and Generalissima, the Virgin. 
18^9 BaL Re 7 >. VIII, 71/1 The Virgin Alary, .was ap- 
pointed Generahssima. 

11 Generalissimo (dse^nerali-simt?). [a. It. 
gcneralissivio, superl. generate General.) The 
supreme commander of a combined force as well 
naval ns rnilitar)', or of several armies in the field. 

1621 Rop. Let, 7/17 Dec. in Cabala 1 . 1 ^8 Thev are 
mlliriml. U Philibert ofSavoyGene- 

S O E- Brabazon Let. to % Moore 

U ‘V. 83 S». fho. Fair- 

ana Ireland. 1^7 Clarendon Hist. AVA viir 6 acS That 
Commission of Oeneralisrima w-.« . '”*.8 250 J-Rat 

Prince. 1756 Nuceotc” S'f'" '» '>■' 

the nobility for generalissimo .at sci.' 
rerfeei. (1S77I6 Ilis fame ns General!s,^„ it ' • ' 

nnd first President of the councils o^nafiof , 1,8 

.SOS Sck. SkaXt. I. oo Philip „ n, ihenXX^!^',, 

Icngue .-.g.-iinst the Turk, of svhich his bralLr Don John of 
Austn.i «.TS generalissimo. joim oi 

/r-nyr/.and Af. tfiji Fei.Li:n //of, 4. y>„/; .y/, 

acknowledgcih God the Generalissimo of all armies* 
jfi 4 S I/eres/egr.(t 6 ^j) 114 yiUttU Hutchinson, the 

Generalissimo, the high Pnestesseof ihenewreligion. 2607 
L Woodward Reli*. So:, i. (1701) n The King., will enur 
the Iwls apinst profincncss and immorality, as the Gene- 
nuusimo of those w)io join in this honourable work. 

II Generali'ssimus. Ofx.~‘ [L., superl. of 
generalis Gexek.\l.] prec. 


1683 Lmrl. Go::. No. 1S03/2 It is said, That the Duke of 
Lorrain will command the Emperor's Forces this next 
Campaign, as Generalissimus. 1706 in Phillips (cd. Kersey). 
Generalist (djcneralist). [f. Gekekal a.-x- 
•1ST.] One who generalizes. ■{• a. (Seequot. 1611.) 
b. One who devotes himself to general - studies 
(opposed to Specialist). 

26x2 CoTGB., s.v. Poil^ Fait au PoiU If a la.^ plume, a 
Generalist ; one thats fit for, or can make one in, any im- 
ployment, or sport. 1894 G. Allen in lUeststi. Gaz. 27 Feb, 
2/1 The man, as a man, is wider, greater, happier, freer, in 
proportion as he is a generalist rather than a specialist. 

atirlb. 2858 Rvskjn Arrazos 0/ Chase (iBSo) 222 The 
modem pictures of the generalist school, .have nothing else 
but faults. [Cf. Generauze 5,] 

Generality (dsemene'Kti). Forms; 5 general- 
yte, 6 generalite, -ytie, 6-7 general(I)itie, 7 
genrality, generallity, 6 - generality, [ad. F. 
giniraliti (substituted for the oXiiti generattti Gbne- 
ralty), a. L. generalitas^ f. gezteralis General.] 

I. Senses related to those of General a, ‘ 

1. The quality or fact of being general, in various 
senses of the adj. ; now chiefly (of principles, 
propositions, etc.), applicability to a whole class 
of instances ; (of statements) vagueness, indeter- 
minateness. t Formerly also, prevalence, common- 
ness ; wide range (of studies), etc. 

2587 Fleming Con/n. Holinshed III. loz-j/s So also was it 
generalite doone throughout all England, in which gene- 
ralitie this citic was of a particularitie. 2597 Hooker Feel. 
Pol. V. i. § 3 The generalitie of which perswasion argueth, 
that God hath imprinted it by nature. 1605 Timme 
Pref. 7 A generalitie in humane learning beseemeth a Hiuine. 
26x5 Markham Fug. Hottsew. (1660) 275 Oates. .are of all 
manner of graine the cheapest because of their generality, 
2628 T. Spencer Z<>^Vit*256 As we found ihasimple axiome, 
so shall we finde in a simple Syllogisme . . generalitie, and 
specialitie. 2659 Pearson Creed To^ Rdr., To settle the 
words of each Article according to their antiquity and gene- 
rality of reception in the Creed. 26^2 Ray Fissol. World 
ii. {1732) 218 Save only the Generality of it [the Deluge], 
177s Burke Corr, (1844) II. 84 When an epitaph is very 
short, it is in danger of getting into a cold generality. 2784 
Waring in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 408 A resolution of alge. 
braical equations, not inferior, on account of its generality 
and facility, to any yet published. 2796 Burke Regie. 
Peace i. Wks. VIII. 142 We must not always judge of the 
generality of the opinion by the noise of the acclamation. 
180a Ld. Eldon in Fesey*s Rep. VII. 69 According to that 
case the generality of the gift made the effectuating it im- 
practicable. 2830 Herschel Nat. Phil, loz We ar- 
rive at axioms of the highest degree of generality of which 
science is capable. 2831 Brewster Nevoton (1855) II. xiv. 
23 He announced to his friends that he possessed a method 
of great generality and power. 2865 Grote Plato I. i. 86 
Handled in a spirit of empty generality, without facts or 
particulars. X87X Tyndall Fragin. Sci. (1879) 1 . iii, ^ Let 
us test the generality of this conclusion. 2^3 Sir E. £, 
Kay in Laiu Rep. 23 Ch. Djv. 728 The subsequent words. . 
did not restrain the generality of the former words. 

t b. In or tinder («, a certain, the) generality \ 
in general terms, in a general way, in outline; 
generally, in general. (The earliest recorded use.) 

2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 76 As y haue schortely 
abque seyde^ vnder a certen gcneralyte. 2530 Palscr. 149 
This for an introduction & in a generalylie to shewe howe 
many partes of speche there be. xsyo-^ Lambarde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) I Having thus before hand exhibited in gene- 
ralitie, the names, sciluation, and compasse of the realms 
[etc.]. 2589 PuTTENHAM Eftg. Pocsxe I. xiv. (Arb.) 48 The 

new Comedy came in place, more ciuill and pleasant a great 
deale and not touching any man by name, but in a certaine 
generalitie glancing at euery abuse. 2655 Dicces Contpl. 
Ambass. 372, I can as yet deliver your Lordship no more, 
but this in generality. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 159 .“^nd 
these Certificates do only m the generality mention the Par- 
ties Contumacies and Disobedience. 

2. <\\iz.%\-concr. Something that is general ; f a 
general class {cbs.) ; a general point, principle, or Jaw; 
a general proposition or statement ; chiefly in fl. . 

2552 Bp. Gardiner Presence in Sacraitt. 37 b, It hath no 
apparaunce of lemyng in scriptures, to conclude vnder one 
consideration a spectalue, & a generalitie. 2562 T. Horton 
Calvin's Inst. ti. iv. (2634) 139 Under the example of one 
.speciall sort he comprehendeth the whole generalitie. 2563- 
87 Foxe a. 4 ' M. (1684) III. 490 You do agree in generali- 
ties, but when it shall come to the particularities, you will 
far disagree. 2^97 Hookek Fed. Pal. t'. ix. f z With . , 
popular capacities nothing doth more prcuaile then vn- 
limited generalities. 2640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. § xx. 247 
Lest any man should construe these words onely ofa gene- 
rality of reverent respects. 2792 Burke Whigs vlUs. 
VI. 102 It was always in bis power to bring the questions 
from generalities to facts. 2822 Hazlitt Ser. 21. v. 

(2869) 220 Keep to your sounding generalities, your tinkling 
phrases and all will be well, a 1850 Cauioun Wks. (2874) 
il. 469 Tho.se opposed to us have de.ilt in such vague gene- 
ralities. x86o Motley Netherl. (1868' I. it. 63 He was very 
cautious to confine himself to generalities, 1868 Rogers 
Pol. Econ. viii. (2876)73 The illustration was, that food in- 
creases in an arithmetical, population in a geometrical ratio. 
This gcneiality has been adversclycommentcd on, and wjih 
justice. 1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. lll.xvUi. xso Gloucester 
..as usual dealt in generalities. 

*t* b. fl. The general course, Obs.~~^ 
a 2628 F, GRF.vtLLE Sidney (ifise) 222 Ever guiding the 
generalities of ibe Voyage. 

3. The main body, the bulk, the greater part of. 
(Now only with sb. ft. or collect.') fAlso, the 
general body ; people in general ; the majority. j 

2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea <2847) Whatsoever be* , 
longeth to her of tackling, sayles, or ordinance, is to bee ' 
preserved for the generalitie : saving a pcccc of artillery for i 


the captaine. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia xv. 119 Many 
will make hay whilst the sunne doth shine, how coer it 
shall faire with the generality. _ 2641 Wilkins A/ath, 
Pfagick i. xi. (1648) 70 The generality of men, especially ie 
wisest sort amongst them. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. 
(tyoi) 351/1 His Country summoned him to some publick 
employment, that be might benefit the generality. 2660 
Wood Life (O.H.S.) I. 310 Some , , were good scholars, but 
the generality^ dunces, a 2700^ Hopkins Senn. rii. (1708) 
240 These Things the generality of Mankind .. firmly be- 
lieve. 1703 tr. Casds Galateo 44 With such idle insignifi- 
cant Stuff ; for such the generality of Dreams are. 2722 
De Foe (2754)22 The Generality stay’d, and seem’d 
to abide the worst. 2734 T. Smith Jml, 4 Apr. (1849)266 
As hot a day as the generality of summer. 2759 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. (1817) II. HI. 75 An hundred merks Scottish was 
the allowance which their liberality afforded to the gene- 
rality of ministers. 2790 Beattie Let. in Sir W. Forbes 
Life ccxiii. (1824) 380 It is plain that the generality art 
actuated by a levelling principle of the worst kind. 28^ 
J. Webster Nat. Phil. 156 The generality of clouds are 
susjiended at about the height of a mile. ^ 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Sertn. iv. 84 The generality are sent into the world 
for their own moral benefit. 1897 F. Hall in iVhriVn (N.V.) 
LX IV, 396/^ The phrases here collected will reveal, to the 
generality who read this letter, that [etc.]. 

f b. For, in {a, the) generality s for the most 
part, mostly, in general. Gbs. 

1563 Homilies ii- Rogat. Week iii. (1859) 491 The world in 
generality is forgetful of (Jod. 1588 in Harl. PUse. (Malh.) 
II. 77 The people of his country', in a generality, did 
amongst themselves determine, that [etc.], 2647 MayMV. 
Pari. I. ii. 29 On which side the common people in the 
generality . . stood. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. I (1655) 29 
The Country Captains of the Train-bands were (for the 
generality) very unskilful!. 2684 R. H. School Recreat. 10 
If you would chuse a swift, light Hound, the York-shire one 
in the generality will please you. 2709 F. HAUKSBEE/Vyr. 
Plech, Exp. V. (1719) 203 Small Loadstones, for the gene- 
Tality, have a stronger attractive Power (in proportion to 
their bulk) than the large ones have, 1799 G. Smith Labo- 
ratory \\. 13 Forthegenerality, they [the medals] are made 
of pure gold or silver, 

TI. In special senses of F. giniraliU, 

'1*4. The dignity or office of general. Obs. 

2686 F. Spence tr. Varillds Ho. JJ/rff/rw 99 They changed 
his generality and quality of (Tount into that of Duke. 

*f* 5. The general staff of an army. Obs. 

2578 T, N. tr. Cong. W, India 90 The other Letter was 
firmed by the Generalitie and Chieiest of the arnile. 2676 
Loud, Gaz. No. 1094/1 The Imperial Generality is now 
broke up from Eslingen, and the whole Army marches to- 
wards the Rhine. ^ _ . 

6 . Fr. Hist. A fiscal and administrative division 
of the kingdom of France, under the control of 
an officer called gMral dcs finances or intendaut,' 
2650 R. Johnson's Kingd. «5* Commw. 267 Of these 
ralities are twenty and one in all France, 2724 Fr. Bb. (f 
Rates 156 Forbidding also tbe^Intendants and Governours 
of Provinces or' Generalities . . fo deliver any . . Permi_^i wf 
bringingany such Goods into France. 17M A. Young Trav, 
France ^77 The kingdom was parcelled into generalmes 
with an intendant at the head or each. 2877 Morley Crn. 
Plisc. Ser. 11 . 194 There were three different divisions of 
France in the Century., third, the Generality, or a dti* 
trict defined for fiscal and administrative purposes. 

Generalizable (dge-uerabi^zab’!), a. 

liALiZE V. + -ABLE.] Capable of being generalized. 

a 2834 Coleridge Lit. Rent. (1839) IV. 129 Extreme cases 
are ipso nomine not gcneralizable. x886 Momf.rie FrrwW’ 
ality Introd. 10 The facts .. are practically interpreiabie oy 
the method, .of physics ; or, as I should rather sayf/ri/rra- 
Usable, for physics does not profess to interpret anything. 

Generalization (dgemeralDuc^’Jan). [fi 

BALIZE V. + -ATXON. Cf. F. gJiiiralisatioti.} 

1, The action or process of generalizing, i.e. 01 
forming, and expressing in -words, general notions 
or propositions obtained from the observation ana 
comparison ofindividual facts or appearances; also, 


an instance of this. . . , 

^ 2761 Adam Smith Form Lang. Ess. (1869) 310 The 
invention of such words would require a yet greater eii 
of abstraction, and generalization, than that * 

jeetive. 2794 J, HurroN Philos. Light,yXc. Here in 
IS a generalisation of many facts respecting light and n 
28*5 Macaulay Rss.,PIilton (1887) 3 Generalizat^ is ne • 
sary to the advancement of knowledge. 2836-7 0** .* 
Hamilton Metaph. xxxv. (2870) IL 294 
the process through tvhich we obtain what are 
or universal notions, x86o Tyndall 'Y* j .r, 

that wonderful power of generalization which belong , 
him [Newton). 2874 Sayce Compar. Philoh >• 4 ^ 
conclusions and rapid generalisations are 
Tait Rec.Adv. Phys. Sci. iii. (cd. 2) 60 Hasty generalizaiiwi 
is the bane of all science, 

2. quTLsWoncr. A result of this process • a gcn 

1794 G. Ad 4 ms JWiA * £a-/. nihs. IV. li. f 

Jaws, not excepting even those of gravity, arc o*”/ F 
sations. 2804 W. Taylor in Ann. Retn IL 254 B . 
ralizations, or theoretical inferences, arc 
ingenious. 1830 LYF.LL/*/7W.Gr<j/. (x875)Ib 
He availed himself of the generalizations 

mo2^Uu.Eiss.Ji-Disc. (1875) I. 404 v 

sists of generalizations. 2876 Mozley ymt'* 

The imp.ilpable generalisation oflhclmlion*;*”'?' • 
in the nir" and defies our prasp. .Ms K. 1 

Sci. i. § The doctrine, .had been a fair genera 
tion and expression of the facts, 

3. The process of becoming 


^ AM. III. 7. The 

ictive disease which in most instances ,^:yu. 

y be due., to the dissemination of the zpecinc ort 
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■Generalize (d^cnerabiz), v, (Not In Johnson.)’ 
[f. Genekal a. + -IZE. Cf. F. geniraliser^ To 
make general. 

1. trans. To reduce to general laws ; also, to form 
into a general concept ; to throw into a general 
form ; to give a general character to. 

a ysi Bolingbroke Ess. Hitvt. KttowJ. v. "Wks. 1754 III. 
432 The mind .. makes it’s utmost efforts to generalize it's 
ideas. 1776 G. Campbell Rhet. (1801) I. i. v. 112 

An original incapacity of classing and (if 1 may use the ex- 
pression) generalising their perceptions. *785 Reid Ini. 
Powers V. iii. 450 Sometimes the name of an individual is 
given to a general conception, and thereby the individual in 
a manner generalised. 1798 Edgeworth Pract, Educ. 
(1811) 1 . 373 By degrees we may teach children to generalize 
their ideas, and to perceive that they like people for being 
either useful or agreeable. i8ia ShellEV Proposals Pr. Wks. 
s888 I. 265 None are more interesting than those ►. that 
generalize and expand private into public feelings. 1820 
HcoKESBvAcc.Arcfic Reg. 354 This fact is of much import- 
ance in generalizing our knowledge of the temperature of the 
globe. 1829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind \. ix. 215 Generalizing 
those names, so as to make them represent a class. 

Lewis Injl. Author. Matt. Opin. ix. § i. 286 Causes which 
do not admit of being generalized. 1864 Bowen viii. 
245 Whilst the form of reasoning itself, to which it properly 
applies, has never been generalized. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) V. 69 He [Plato] generalizes temperance, as in the 
Republic he generalizes justice. 

b. To designate by a general name. 

1842 Tail's Mag. IX. 210 It is not often marriages take 
place in a family where the daughters are only generalized 
as * the So-and-So’s’. 1855 H. Reed Led. Etig. Lit. xi. 
(.1878) 541 The processes, which we generalise under the 
names of wit and humour. 

2. trans. To infer (a conclusion, law, etc.) in- 
ductively from particulars. 

1795 W. Seward Anted. II. 342 Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(who with great propriety and acuteness called in the aid of 
metaphysics to generalize the principles of art), a 1834 
Coleridge (Webst.), A mere conclusion generalized from a 
great multitude of facts, a 186* Buckle Civiliz, (1873) HI* 

V. 306 The object of the geometrician is to generalize the 
lawsof space. 1885 Howells Silas Lapha/n{tZgt) 1 . 10 It 
was from Lapham’s answers that he generalised the history 
of his childhood. 

3. To draw general inferences from; to base a 
general law or statement upon. 

a 1828 Nicholson (Webster) Copernicus generalized the 
Celestial motions .. iNewton generalized them .still more. 
1832 Db la Brche Ceol, Man (ed. 2) 193 The presence of 
fossils in particular strata was instantly generalized ; and it 
became a well received theory, .that every formation . .con- 
tained the same organic remains, not to be discovered in 
those above or beneath. 1840 Mill Dtss. 4 * Disc. (1875) I. 
406 Knowledge is experience generalized. 1853 Cornwall 
Z05 Generalizing the various facts connected with the direc- 
tions of the common faults. z668 Dickens Lett. (x 83 o) 11 , 
401 A remarkable power of generalising evidence and 
balancing facts. 

b. Math, and Philos. To throw (a proposition, | 
etc.) into a general form, of which the original 
. becomes a particular case, 

x8t2-t6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (i8igl I. 20 It is on this pro- 
position, generalized, .that the going of a clock or watch is 
taken for a measure of time, 1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's 
Anim. Kingd. 2 Generalising and connecting the laws of 
these properties. 1883 A. Barkatt Phys. Metetupiric 2x6 
This when generalised comes to be the question of the 
evolution of self-consciousness. 

4. intr. To form general notions by abstraction 
from particular instances ; to arrive at or express 
general inferences, 

1785 [see Generalizing vbl. r^.]. 1792 D. Stewart Hutn. 
Mind 1 . iv. § 1, 158 This has led some philosophers to sup- 
pose. .that we might have been so formed, as to be able to 
abstract, without being capable of generalising. ^ 1837 
Whewell Indud. Sc. (1857) 203 The particulars 

from which we are to generalize. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 

1 . 10 We can drop individual differences out of sight, and 
thus can generalize on the arts and opinions of whole nations. 
1874 Savce Compar. Philol. vii. 259 Some tribes . , are un- 
able to generalise as far as four. 1&84 Chvech Bacon Iii. 59 
He liked to observe, to generalise in shrewd and sometimes 
cynical epigrams. 

6. painting. To render the typical or general 
characteristics of (objects) rather than the indi- 
vidual peculiarities. Also absol. 

cjBtj Fuseli in Led. Paint, ix. (1848) 519 Titian.. strove 
to generalise, to elevate or invigorate, the tones of nature, 
2858 Ruskin Arrows o/Chace{iZZo) I. in There never was 
anybody who generalized, since paint was first ground, 
except Ople, and Benjamin West, and Fuseli, and one or 
two other such modern stars. 

6. To render indefinite ; to efface or soften down 
the special features of. 

1809 Han. More Ccclehs I. vli. 80 They were contented 
to generalize the doctrines of scripture. ^ 1835 Frasers 
Mag. XII. 279 Travelling tends to generalise and rub off 
local habits, prejudices, and peculiarity of ideas. 1838 
Gladstone State in Rel. Ck. vui. § 4 (1841) II. 267 We 
should first be called . . to generalise and relax our obliga- 
tion. zBBg Lowell Ldt. (1894) II- 381 The haze which 
softens and civilizes, perhaps I should say, artistically gene- 
ralizes, all it touches. 

7. trans: To bring into general use; to make 
common or familiar ; to make generally knotra ; to 

. popularize. Also, to spread over the whole extent 
or surface in question. 

2818 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLVI, 403 A style of 
superstition which Rome.. had deposited in the monastic 
libraries of Europe, was now generalized among the laity 
of the north by the efficacious industry of the press. 2824 


Blaihw. Mag. XV, 15 The last forty or fifty years . , claim 
also the credit., of extending and gcneraliringihe use of the 
potatoe, 2887 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec- 767 There has arisen a 
copious and very special literature . , which has done much 
to generalize and enhance the public interest in the art and 
its professors. 2897 [see Generalized ppi. a.]. 

8 . intr. To attend to general considerations. 
(Opposed to specialize.') rare. 

^ 2833 Marbyat P. Simple (18631 108 You see, Simple, 
it's the duty of an officer to generalise, and be attentive to 
parts only in consideration of the safety of the whole. 
Generalized (d^emerabizd),///. a. [f. Gene- 
ralize V. + -edL] In senses of the verb. Of a 
disease: That has extended itself to the system in 
general (so F. ginlralisi). Generalized co-ordu 
nates : in Theoretical Dynamics, a set of variables 
by the values of which the position of a system at 
any time may be defined. 

2842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 45 A generalized relation 
will ultimately be established between heat, chemical af- 
finity, and physical attraction. .1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 
(1853) 75 This is a proper translation, in a generalised form, 
of the phrase ‘ a book-revelation 2^2 Land. Rev. 1 6 Aug. 
144 Nor are these mere abstract assertions; a little further 
on we have the actual instar-ces, of which they are the gene- 
ralized description. 1867 J. Alden IntelL Philos, xxi. 208 
The axioms [of geometry) are generalized statements of self- 
evident truths. 1883 Watson & Burbury Math. Tk. Eledr, 
< 5 - Magn. 1 . 170 If ^ be any generalised coordinate defining 
the position of the system. 1885 Athenxum 14 Mar. 352/1 
The generalized and inaccurate sketches he [Munkaesy] 
made for spectacular pictures. 2897 Allbutt Sysi. M ed.W. 
32 In rabbits on the other hand, the kidneys are frequently 
affected in generalised tuberculosis. Ibid. 636 The injection 
of the lymph was followed by a generalized eruption. 

Geueralizer (d^emeralaizw). [f. Generalizez^. 
4 -erL] One who generalizes. 

C1792 Burke in Leslie & Taylor Sir y. Reynolds II. x. 
638 note. He was a great generaliser, and was fond of re- 
ducing everything to one system. 2827 Lytton Pelham xv, 
Your countrymen are great generalisers in philosophy. 1864 
De Morgan in N. 6- Q. V. 455 A very moderate power of 
dramatic narrative .. will set four-fifths of the abstracters 
and generalizers re.ading a second-rate novel. 2882 Sat. 
Rev. 28 Jan. 99 Mr. Gladstone is nothing if not a generalizer. 

Generalizing (d 3 e-neral 9 izi 5 ),»W.ji. [-IN0I.] 
The action of the vb. (Jeneralize. 

2785 Reid Ini. Powers v. ili. 445 The first is by Philo- 
sophers called abstraction, the second may be called general- 
ising ; but both are commonly included under the name of 
abstraction. 2827 Scott yr»l. 24 July, [He) has a turn for 

f eneralising, which renders him rather dull. 2869 J. D. 

Ialdwin in Preh. Nations ii. (1877) 54 Let it not be in- 
spired entirely by the generalizings of physical speculation. 

attrib. 2862 Q. Rev. Oct. CX. 393 Trace that belief. . to a 
separate principle In the human mind ; cal) it the generaliz- 
ing principle or the inductive principle. 2885 Athenxum 
3 Jan. 22/3 The generalizini' habit 01 Sir Joshua's mind .. 
deprived him at the same time of not a little insight and 
penetration. 

Geueraliziugf (d^emerabiziq),///. a. [-ING 2 .] 
That generalizes; tending or given to generalize. 

1793 Ceddoes Math. Evid. 153 A man need not possess a 
very observant eye, nor a very generalizing mind, to notice 
a few out of a multitude of facts, .and to suspect some con- 
nection between them. 1820 Scoresbv Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 
347 By continuing to register their observations., they will 
confer an important obligation on the generalizing meteor- 
ologist, 2822 T. Moore (2853) IIL 346 Nothing, 

certainly, profound or generalizing, or grand or electric. 
2849 Grote Greece 11. Ixviii. (1862) VI, 102 The conversa- 
tion of Sokrates was often .. of a more negative, analytical, 
and generali.sing tendency. i88z Vern. Lee in Confemp. 
Rev. XLIl. 847 To these purely personal explanations have 
gradually been added others more suited to the generalizing 
temper of our days. 

Generally (d^c’nerali), adv. [f. GeneeaLit, 

+ -ly2.] 

f 1 . So as to include evety particular, or every 
individual ; in a body, as a whole, collectively. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29118 Generali nu haf i tald be poinles 
hat ar for to hald. 2340 Ayenb. 263 Ich y-Ieue ine he holy 
gost, holy cherche generalfiche, Mennesse of haljcn. 2375 
Barbour Bruce xt. 208 In hy gerl he Hj'S men be summond 
generaly. c 2530 Ld. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 91 
Than generallye all the ladyes and damoyselles came to 
themwarde. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. iL 274 You must as 
we do, gratifie this Gentleman, To whom wc all rest generally 
beholding. 16x3 Purchas Pilgydmage (26x4) 425 They 
embraced not the faith of Mahomet generally, but as everie 
man liked. 

b. With respect to a country, etc. : In its whole 
extent. 

xBsx Illustr. Caidl. Gi, Exhih. 164 The metalliferous 
mineral wealth of Great Britain generally. 

i* 2 . Universally; with few or no exceptions; 
with respect to every (or almost every*) individual 
or case concerned. With a negative = <7/ iz//. Obs, 
c 2304 P. PI. Crede 575 And also his myster men ben may- 
sters icalled, pat h® genliU lesus generallyche blamed. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xciv, (1495) 586 Salte hath 
generally vertue to vndo dense and waast rotyd humours. 
1526 Pilgr.Perf.CN. de W. 1531)227 Generally offryng for 
theyr satisfaccyon that was commaunded in the lawe, 2568 
Tilney Disc. Mariage C vj b, Neyther speake I this nowe 
generallyagainst all women., I do but touch some shrewde 
Nvyfes. 2583 'T. Stocker tT.Cn>. lUttrs LmuC.n.ifib, Wee 
agree.. not one forraine Souldier to remaine there generally. 
16x3 Shaks. Hen. VJII, 11. L 47 This is noted (And gene- 
rally) who euer the King faucurs^The Cardnall instantly 
I will finde imployment. 1636 Bk. Cbm. Prayer, Catechism 
Two [sacraments] onely, as generaltyneccssarie to salvation. 

I a 2642 Bp. R. Mountaco Ads tf- Mon, (1642) 388 In no 


Author generally, sacred or profane. 2653 Baxter Chr.- 
Concord 112 He Is a rare man that is generally excellent. 

b. In weaker sense : With respect to the majority . 
or larger part; for the most part, extensively, 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 86 It . . generally was spoken, 
That Calkas traytor fals fled w’as, and allyed With hem of 
Grece. £• 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxit. 144 Generally all 
be men of ,at ile ..er trewer and rhtwiser }an er in ober 
cuntreez. 2658 Osborn Q. Eliz. 77 The Doctrine professed 
most generally in England bore in forraigne nations the 
narne of ParUament-Falth. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 
IIL iv. § 10 'This is now the substance of the generally re- 
ceived account.^ 2790 Han. More Relig. Fash. IP'orM^gi) 
39 Its weight is determined by some generally -allowed 
standard. 2808 Syd. Sshth IFks. (1859) 1 , 115/2 Thetroops 
ate generally disaffected. 2820 Scoresbv Acc. Arctic Reg. 

I. 349 This IS a fact now generally received. 2856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (i8s8)_ 1 . i. 37 The people, pot universally, but 
generally, were animated by a true spirit of sacrifice. 2871 
Morley Foltaire (1886) 5 'J'he plain men of the earth .. 
would generally approve the saying of Dr. Johnson. 2B93 
Leeds Mercury 17 May 5/3 The opinion of the meeting 
was generally favourable to the amendment. 

3. la a general sense or way ; without reference 
to individuals or particulars ; opposed to specially. 

1340 Ayenb. 16 Huer-of he be-gyleb . . generalliche ech 
manere of uolk, ac syecialliche be greate Ihordes. 2481 
Caxton Reynard Epil. (Arb.) 119 Ther is no good man 
blamed herein, hit is spoken generally. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W, 2531) I The fyrst boke sheweih generally, how 
the lyfe of euery chrystian is as a pilgrymage. 1574 tr. 
Liltldon's Tenures 103 b, If hee will pleade the release 
generally. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 525 Generally, wee 
would not haue those, that read this our Worke of Sylua 
Syluarum, account it strange. .that wee haue set downe 
Particulars vniried. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 277 He 
gave all hts lands to Richard, generally. 1867 Freeman 
Nomn. Conq. (1876) I. App. 787 The crime is attributed to 
the Danes generally. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 16 In 
leaping and running, and bodily exercises generally. 2884 
Law Times 20 Nov. 79/2 Three [cheques] . . were crossed 
generally *and Co.', and three were uncrossed. 

b. in generally speaking — ‘in general’. 

1^x386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 224 For a litel speche 
auysely Is no man shent, to Speke generally.] 2687 Dryden 
Hind 4- P. To Rdr., Those who are driven into the fold 
are, generally speaking, rather made hypocrites than con- 
verts. 2722 Df. Foe Plapce fi754) 9 Alen on Horseback, 
some alone, others with Serx'ants, and generally speaking, 
all loaded with Baggage. 2845 W. H. Ireland 
mania 223 Generally speaking . . if a grand idea happens to 
strike any living architect, it is not the effect of study. 

4. As a general rule; in most instances, usually, 
commonly. 

2654 R. Whitlock Zootmiia 361 Preaching too generally 
being but the Art of flattery. 2727 tr. Frezier''s Voy. S, Sea 
22 Brandy, a Liquor they are very fond of, tho’ they gener- 
ally drink nothing but Water. 2718 Atterdury Serm. 
(1734) 1 . 28 And yet it so happens that Popish Miracles are 
generally done at Home, before Believers. 2766 Ooldsm. 
Pie. }y. i, The temper of a woman is generally formed from 
the turn of her features. 2820 Scoresbv Ace. Arctic Reg. 

II. 398 Built generally of wood, but sometimes of brick. 2850 
M’Cosh Div, Govt. III. iii. (1874)425 Where there Is hope, 
there will generally be some life. x88o Geikie Phys. Geog. 

V. 352 Winds from the sea are usually moist, those from the 
land are generally dry. 

t 5. With z'«, forming a compound adv. (Cf. 
in especially^) Obs. 

TSS7 North tr. Grtetmra's Dial/ Pr. 43 a/2 To all ingene- 
rallye [ric, and elsewhere in this book] he gaue place, to 
reste them selues in. 


Generalness (dsemeralnes). [f. Geneualzi. 
+ -NESS.] The state, quality, or fact of being 
general, in various senses. Now rare. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. nr. xxiv. (1634) 471, I con- 
futed their errour, which thinke that the generallnesse of 
the promise.^ extendelh equally to all manklnde. 2580 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 21 They had with a general! consent 
(rather springing by the generalnesse of the cause..) set 
themselves in armes. 2639 Laud IVks. (18491 IL 239 It is 
not necessary to the lawfulness and generalness of a council 
that all the bishops of the world should be actually present. 
1683 W. Clagett Answ. Dissent. Object. Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1688)4 They who Object the Generalness of our Confessions 
against us. 2894 Teinple Bar Mag. Cl. 13 Here is a gener- 
ality in no degree inferior in generalness to his. 
Generalship ^dge-neraljip). [f. General sb. 
+ -SHIP.] 

1. -i-a. The functions of a general {ohsb). h. The 
discharge of those functions ; conduct in command. 

1591 Garrard AH It^arre 2^$ May be able worthily to 
performe his Lieutenant and Generalship. 2730 Holing- 
BROKE Lett, on Hist. ii. (1752) I. 24 Cicero.. laughs, indeed 
in one of his letters to Atticus, at his generalship. 2840 
Thirlwall Greece VII. 167 Leosthenes was provoked to 
ask, what benefit Athens had reaped from Pbocion’s general- 
ship. 2884 H. Spencer Man v. State jo^ The ciiil head, 
ceasing to be the military head, does his generalship by 
d^Uty. 

2. The office or dignity of general. 

2623 Bingham Xenophon 105 These thoughts lifted him 
[Xenophon] vp to desire the Gcnerall-ship. 2690 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 2540/1 Don Marco Ottoboni is gone to 
Vecchia, to take possession of the Generalship of tne 
Gallies. 2707 Luttrell fiSs?) VI. 206 1 be P^^^e 

of Nassau Frizeland has been admitted to the geneiaKmp 

the Dutch infantry. 2855 Milman Lat. Chr. tx.pit. (1864' 
V. 370 A new power . . had wrested the generalship and the 
direction of a Crusade from the h.Tnds of the > 

prelate. 2870 Pall Mall G. x8 Aug. 4 He joined Garibaldi 

..and was promoted to a generalship. y 

fb. The tenure of the office of general. Obs. 

x6io UzM.sx Si. Aug.Ciiie t/ God yj Regulus .. in his 
generalship returned wdth divers noble \actones unto the 
Komanes. a 1674 Clarendon Htst. Reb. ix. 5 126 ^ose 
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fifteen hundred horse which march’d norlhvrard., . within 
very few days were brought to nothing; and the general- 
ship of the Lord Digby to an end. Carv Chronol. ii. 

1. 1, xi. 123 Unto which 207^ there being added 21 for the 
time of Cyrus his Generalship. 

3 . The distinctive qualities of a general ; sV'ill 
in the command and management of an army; 
strategy. 

1770 LaN’CHOR.'JE Plutarch (1879) 209/r Hannibal gave 

great proofs of generalship. 1800 Weems Washins^ton vi. 
(*877) 39 This was a bold stroke of generalship, 1839 
James Louis XI II. 412 Turenne was too well aware of 
the generalship ot Conde to attempt to attack him in bis 
retreat. r867 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. (1876) I. v. 324 The 
plan which he formed seems to vouch for his generalship. 
1871 Daily Nev;s 25 Sept., Of all our weak points, general- 
ship is the weakest. 

D. traiisf. Skilful management. 

a 1768 Sterne Pol. RomanceVlks. VI. 213 An artful 
stroke of generalship in Trim to raise a dust. s8xz 
Ejtatuiuer $ Oct, 6?7/i He thanked them for this mode of 
undermining him, for it only shewed their own want of 
generalship. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis Ivii, The. .actress 
. . but for the Major's generalship, might now have been 
your daughter-in-law, ma’am. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 
18 Nov. 9/2, I have infinite confidence in your generalship. 

4 . s=GEN£RALATE 3 . 

1762 tr. Buschin^s Syst. Gcogr. V. j8o The abbey of Ben- 
kendorf, which gives its name to the generalship [orig. das 
Generalat\. 

t Ge'neralty. Obs. Forms: 4-5 generalte, 
5-6 generaltee, -tie, -tye, 6- generalty. [a. 
OF. *generalU (gmerauU), i. general Generai..] 

1 . The quality or fact of being general ; = Gen- 
EBAI.ITY I . Of, in a generally : in general. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks, I. 316 pis Cesare was moost 
in generalte and larges, and pees of his lordship. <^1449 Pc. 
COCK Ref>r. 130 Forwhi this firste parti of this present book 
and The inst apprising 0/ Noli Scripture as in generalte 
schewen vndoutabli . . that fete.]. J494 Fabyan Chroii. vii. 
666 One other cause was, whiche ensuythe of a generaltie, 
that for the more partie one mayer wyll nat fynesshe that 
thynge whiche that other begynneth. 1^9 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. i Tim. 6 In a generaltye it is not expedient that 
the state of the commune wealth shoulde be dysturbed by 
meanes of vs. *570-6 Lambaroe A'irwf (1826) 159 

The name of this place [Hyde], importing. . by the generaltie 
thereof, some note of woorthinesse, 1642 W. Bird Mag. 
Honor 52 In this our Commpn-w^lth of England, me thinks 
that a Baron may be described in a generalty, answerable 
to even* kind thereof in this manner, a 2676 HALzHtst. 
Com. LaxuW. (1713) 24 The Municipal Laws .. include in 
their Generalty all those several Laws which are allowed, 
as the “Rule and Direction of . , Judicial Proceedings, 

2 . A general statement, notion, term, etc. j » 

Generality 2. 

*533 More Apol. xlv. Wks. 916/1 This pacifyer will fall 
fro the bablyng of a generaltie . .and come to the naming of 
any one persone .special. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 8 b, 
I must needes . . speake of the Gem : for chat we haue beene 
occasioned, and shall be hereafter to vse it as the generaltie 
or notion of the name. i6ox B. Jonson Foetastery. i. (1602) 
K a b, Nor any long, or far-fctcht Circumstance Wrappt in 
the curious General'ties of Artes. *609 Doucand Ornith. 
Microl. 29 To proceed from generaltie to specialty is more 
natural! to vs. 

3 . The main body, greater part; = Generality 3, 

C1380 Wycuf IKtr. (x88o) 43 5 if it seme ony tyme to be 
generalte of mynystris prouyncial & custodis bat ber forseide 
mynj'ster is not .sufficient to be seruyee [etc.]. *525 Ld, 
Berners Froiss. II. cc.\xvui. Iccxxiv.] 716 Ye ought rather 
to entertayne the generaltie of your realme than the ydell 
svordes of two knyghtes. 

4 . a. The dignity or office of general ; = Gen- 
erality 4. b. The general staff of an army ; 
= Generality 5. c. (See quot. 1611) = Gener- 
ality 6. 


1611 CoTCR., .a generaltie ; aplaceofgenerall 

recejt of the finances. 1643 VaxanzSov. Power Pari. App. 
178 The Earle of Ecmont..by the advice of the Councell 
of Estate, and of the Generalty, had. .been, .sent into Spain. 
1647 W. Browne tr. Govtherville' s Polexander in. v. 147 
The Emperour..puta terrible Army into the Field, divided 
the Generally between Achomat and Haly Basha, and gave 
the command of the Janizaries to Solyman. 

Generant (d^emerant), sb. and a. [a. L. getit- 
raut’em^ pr. pple. of generdre to Generate ; cf. 
■OF. generantl\ 

A. sb. That which generates or produces ; a 
UegeUer, parent, f Also, a second cause ipbsl). 

1665 GLANyii.1, Scepsis Set. iv. 14 Some believe It (the 
, out) Qmc from the Moon .. some that Tis made by God, 
and some by the Generant. x686 Goad 
n Word ..produceth by a 

« tk' equivocal Generant or 

^5 bcpi. A 1. 373/3 Dy a regrtwion of the ralues of the mid- 
the true gencrants arc derived. 

D. jValh. A point, line, or surface conceived 
ns producutir by Us motion a line, a superficial 
or a solid figure respectively; ^Gekebatiux 

1^1 Francis DM. ArD, etc., s.v.. A circle which revives 
mptdiy on any diameter generates a sphere ; a line moved 
steadily along forms a surface. The circle and line arc 
therefore gencrants. 

B. adj. Generating, productive, rare. 

x8;S G. Macdonald Malcolm lU. x. 147 In her genial 
bosom the exhausted gathers life, the eflete becomes 
generant. 

Generate ( d^e-ncr/t),///. a. [nd. I- gtfierdl-us, 
pa. pp]e. oi getrerare : sec next.] « Generated. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xtiv. xiv, Tlicse two the worldc 


dampned in certayncte ..And all other than frome them 
generate, 1555 Eden Decades 266 It noryssheth the fecun- 
ditie of thynges generate. 26x5 Chapman Odyss, xi. 842, 

I was generate By loue himselfe. x6i6 R. C. Times' 
etc. (1871) 113 There is a soule, not generate, but 
infiLsde. 1830 W. Philups Mt. Sinai i. 280 Nor such 
shadows they As those of waters generate, or of air. 1893 

Q. Rev. Oct. 396 There is only one physician, of flesh and 
of spirit, generate and ingenerate, God in man. 

Generate (dse-ncKit), w. {f. L. general-, ppl. 
stem of generare to beget, etc., f. gener-, genus 
stock, race : cf. Gbndeb s 6 ., Genus.] 

First in pa. ppJe. gorurale. 

•fl. trans. To beget, procreate, engender (off- 
spring). Obs. 

1509 Urv Generate ppl. a.]. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de tV. 
1531) 170 b, He that by nacurall propagacyon hath generate 
or begoten vs. x6xB Chapman Hesiod’s Bk. o/ Days 75 l‘he 
nineteenth day .. Auspicious both to plant, and generate 
Both sons and daughters. x66o R. Coke Power Subj. 76 
The person of the Son being only generated, the Fathers 
power can extend no further. 1697 tr. Burgersdictus' Logic 
I. xxxil 126 Every mortal is generated, and therefore that 
which is not generated is not mortal. 

b. absol. or intr. To produce offspring. (Now 
rare^ *b Also, to copulate {phs^. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 758 Some Liuing Creatures generate 
hut at certaine Seasons of the Yeare. 1656 Ridcley Prac. 
Physick i6q Living Creatures which are said to generate, 
not when they generate their young, hut their Seed. 1660 

R. Coke Power 4- Suhj. 30 T*he parents must be supposed 
to generate, before they can have a power or right of 
command. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 252 These 
fish generate in March and April. 1^7 Emerson Poems^ 
Threnody AVks.^ (Bohn) I. 492 Blood is blood which cir- 
culates, Ufe is life which generates. 

Jig. 1670 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 673 The 
good man . . leaves an ample progeny of just and charitable 
actions which generate when he is dead. 

2 . Of natural or material agencies or conditions : 
To bring into existence, to produce (substances, 
animals, plants, etc.). (Shiefly \n passive. 

1563 Folke Meteors (1640) 65 All agree, that all metalles 
are generated of Sulphur. 1641 AVilkins Math. Magick 
(1648) II. .xii. 253 This cannot be said to foment or pro- 
serve the same fire, but onely to generate new. 2665 
Hooke Mierogr. xvj As mushroms may be generated with- 
out seed, so does it not appear that they have any such thing 
as seed. i69r-r7or Norris Ideal IPorld r, vii. 413 AVhen 
a thing is created or generated, *tis not this essence of it 
that is either created or generated, because it was before. 
*734 tr* Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. Pref. 11 Monsters 
generated from the agitation of the sea. ^1834 T. Mrdwim 
Angler in JPdles I. 238 A six-pound trout is a mere minnow 
towhatthe Rhone generates, xB6zTvyiX>AH, Mountaineer, 
ing in i86t, 36 Beyond the boundaries of his knowledge lay 
a region where ram was generated he knew not how. 1878 
Sir G, Scott Lect. Archif. I. iii. 126 On the other hand, 
we were far less liberal in the use of sculpture, and we 
generated a purely moulded capital, which the French can 
scarcely be said to possess. 

h. esp. To produce, evolve (steam, gas, etc. ; 
also heat, force, friction, light, velocity, etc.), 

X79X Hamilton tr. Berthollefs Dyeing I. iii. 50 They 
(vegetable substances] undergo the effects of a slight corr- 
bustion, which may generate an acid. X794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Eighty etc 159 If a single coal .. cannot generate 
heat upon the whole . . How is the union of tho.se bodies 
to increase their heat? 1812-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. 
(18x9) I. 269 The elastic fluid generated by the gunpowder. . 
1825 J. Nicholson Oferai. Mech. 202 The steam generated 
is carried to the place intended by means of pipes. 1838 
Greener GnnneTy Generating 300 per cent, less friction • 
than in the Whitworth rifle. 1869 Phillips Vesuv, ix. 261 
Heat in some way generates the force of the earth-wave. 
1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 0/«w. 325 The gases generated 
were employed as fuel for heating steel furnaces. i8y8 
Huxley Physiogr. 40 Steam is generated from the water in 
the boiler by the aid of artificial heat, x88x Besant &: Rice 
Chapi. of Fleet 235 The walls were streaming with the heat 
generated by the presence of so many men and so much 
drink. 3884 tr. Loize's Logic 339 We can sometimes observ’e 
how they balance each other, sometimes what velocities they 
generate. 

c. Math. To produce or evolve (a line or 
figure) ; said chiefly of a point, line, or surface 
conceived as doing this by its motion. 

X698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 275 If both the ! 
Ellipse and Circle were turned round the Axis 4\B there j 
would also he a Spheroid and a Sphere generated. 1709 
Berkeley Th. yision § 154 The properties of lines generated 
by the section of a solid. 1831 Brewster OMics vi, 57 
AVhen these properties of the ellipse and h>'pcrbola, and of 
the solids generated by their revolution, were first dis- 
covered. 1864 Bow'en Logic vlii, 233 We know how a circle 
is generated, x866 Proctor //<xmiW’.’.S‘//m 12 If the figuri* 
were to revolve about SP it would generate a sphere. 
18S5 Leudesoorf Cremona's Prop. Geom. 83 The pencils 
generated by in and id arc projective. 

3 . To bring about, give rise to, produce (a result, 
a state of things; in later use also, a state of 
mind, feeling, etc.). 

1626 Bacon Sylsm 5 260 Both of them (visibles and 
audibles] seemc not to Generate or produce any other Effect 
in Nature (etc.]. 1665 Hooke Mtcrogr. Table 255 Earth- 
qualies seem to be generated much the same way (by 
eruptions of vapours). 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. ^Bibte 279 
The belief of that miracle did not generate conriction that 
Jj^us was the Christ. xSoo Colquhoun Comm. Thames 
riii. 256 Offences were generated in consequence of the 
imperfections of the Law, 282* J, Q. Adams in C Davies 
Metr. Sysi. xii, (xStt) 124 The same inconsistency of the 
statutes .. generated a lawsuit between commerce and 
revenue. 1829 I. Tavlor Entkus. i. (1867) 14 There are 
among us enthusiastic principles and practices . , generated 


in a period of greater excitement than our own. 1841 AV. 
Spalding Italy 4- It. /j/. III. 288 This unhealthy atmosphere,- 
and the diseases which it generates, prcNmil over the whole 
of the great Maremma. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1877) I, iv, 
70 The love of killing game generates a sincere vvUh to pre- 
serve it. 

Generated (dge-nereUed), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-Eol.j That is produced or oiiginated. 

1552 Huloet, Generated, generatus, genitus. 1638 F. 
Juntos Paint. Ancients 19 He that makeih any thing after, 
the example of things generated, shall never .. attaint to 
what is perfectly beauti^ll. 1743 Emerson Fluxions p. v, 
Any generated, flowing Quantity, 1828 J. M, Spearman- 
Brit. Gunner [gb. 2) 239 When a body falU by the force of 
gravity, the spaces descended are proportional to the squares 
of the generated velocities. 

Generating (dse-nerekitj), -Bhl. sb. [f. as prec. 
-i- -iNG *.] The action of the verb Generate. 

160s Bacon Adv. Learning w. Ded. § 9. 3 As those which 
are ordained for generating and propagating of sciences. 
x66o R. Coke Ptnver <5- Subj. 263 Every Creature of it sclfe 
[would be] in a like power of Generating, one as much as 
another. X846 Greener 6‘c. Gunnery 249 All these occurrences 
are perfectly dependant on a knowledge of the generating of 
the explosive force. 

Generating (dge'ner^’tirj),^/. a. [f. as prec. 
-f That generates, in senses of verb; esp. 

of geometrical magnitudes {generating line, circle, 
etc.) and (in modem use) of electric apparatns. 
Generating function (see quot. 1S3S) ; generating 
surface, the heating surface of a boiler (Knight). 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Maiheseos 260 The CycIoWal 
Space, .between the Curve and the Circle is.. ^Generating 
Circle. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 276 Hitherto the 
generating line, or plane, has been considered as of a constant 
and invanable magnitude.^ 1838 Penny Cycl. XL 1x3/1 The 
term generating function is a name given by Laplace to any 
function of x, considered with reference to the coefficients 
of its expansion in powers of x. 2649 D. Campbell 
Chetn. 18 The small lube of the generating apparatus being 
bent straight passes down into the wash solution. 1854 
Ct. E. pE Warren tr. De Saulcy’s Dead Sea II. 127 The 
generating arch is not then quite half a circumference. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 156 The generating member, 
since it continues to grow during the branching, may form 
numerous lateral members. 1894 Daily News 6 Apr. 6 /t 
T he supply being from storage batteries, it. .is not affected 
by temporary stoppage of the generating plant. 

Generation (dsenSr^'-Jan). Also 3-6 -acion, 
(6 -7022), 4-5 -aoi£>u22. fa. L. generdtipn-emi p. of 
action to Generate. Cf. F. 

I. The action of generating. 

1 . The act or process of generating or hegetting 
physically ; procreation ; propagation of spccJ«. 
For equivocal, spontaneous generation, see Iheadjs. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeik. ni. pr. xi. 78 (Camb. ^IS.) M 
nature desireih and requereth alwey, that is to 
werk of generacion. c 2400 Maundev. (1839) *^*-'^* 
ban Membres of Generacioun of Man and AVommao 
rx48s Digby Mpst., Mor. Wisd. 460 Of lust and 
comyth generacion. 1535 Act 27 Hen. rV//, c.6f i 
generacion & breding of good and swj’fte and strong horses. 

2 626 Bacon Sylva § 608 Cjeneraiion by Copulation (certaii^’J 
extendeth not to Plants. x66o R. Coke Power fp 
Nor are all Creatures at all times alike disposed to Gener- 
ation, but apted and disposed thereunto from some 
cause. 1752 Huaie Pol, Disc. x. 159 There is in all men, botn 
male and female, a desire and power of generation more 
active than is ever universally exerted. 1834 M'MuRTRtE 
Cinders Ahim. Kingd. 474 A little thread that 
be an organ of generation. x86x Hulme tr. Moquttifapf^ 

II. I. .16 In the higher animals, the act of reproduction is ac- 
complished by means of special organs: this is Generate 
Reproduction, or Generation. . 

b. In passive sense : The fact or manner of being 
begotten. 

1390 Gower ConJ. 11. 76 Of generacion. .There iwy no 

gentilesse be. e X440 Gesia Rom, xii. 41 (Hark MS.) n)' 
fadir, that is cause of cure generacion, is vndirstonde 
nesse or humilite. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
His generacion (that is towyt his being home of God ) 
the seed of god,.) doth preserue and kepe hjin. 157 
Fleming Panapl. Epist. 364 The condition of men, e 

from their generation, is, in their ownesweatetocarnetn 

owne meate. ' 

c. Manner of descent; genealogy, pedigree. 

1382 AVvclif Matt. L x T^e boke of the ,, 

/hes« Crist. r6rr Bible ibid. 2623 Puscuas 
(1614) 233 They derive their generation from the . 
Jupiter. 1834 Coleridge (1836) 308 The genera 

of the modem worldly Dissenter was thus: Presbyt » 
Arian, Socinian, and last, Unitarian. r- ,i 

d. Theot. The origin of the Son from the Father. 

Cf Beget v • 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 200 'J'he generation 
admits no regeneration, he becoming at once i. 

and Son and heir of all. ainxiFxx Hymnoijitesoe- ' 

1721 III. 355 Strange Generation this? 

Co-e\-al, two distinct, and yet but one! to 

Eight Serm. X07 The Arians. .had some plauMble 
urge, particularly in respect of the Generation ol ^ 

1848 U. I. AViluerforce Incarnation W i>®S2) . 

introduced the phrase of the Son's ‘eternal genera ‘ 

2 . Production by natural or artificial 
(as of plants,, animals, substances, * 

mode of formation, nature of origin {obs.). 

In mcdixva! philoMjphy, following Anstotle, ^ ^ 

(veV«airiand corruption (<bOop<i) arc often 

- together comprehending -fia. 

• ^ • • Hence tlic frequent 


irary processes, 

ivhich take ^lace in the universe. 


siveuseofthcwords.c.g.inquot. x6ix. 

ex4oo Lat franc's Ctrurg. 49 A\ih h* 
cioun of hese pons may be mendid. 15*9 inien. 4 
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(Percy Soc.) 2 Of the generacyon and cause of stone and 
metall, and of plantis and herbys. 1563 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 63 b. Sand ..is of the same generation, consisting of 
many small bodies, which are congealed into stones. 1600 
J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa 11. 361 There cannot be a countrie 
more apt then thi.s, for the generation and increase of all 
plants and creatures. 16x1 Middletok & Dekker Roaring 
Girl III. E4 Would you know a catcbpoole rightly deriu'd, 
the corruption of a Cittizen is the generation of a serieant, 
1W3 Power Exf Philos, iii. ii. 1 55 Those insensible Corpus- 
cules which daily produce such Considerable effects in the 
generation and corruption of Bodies about us. 1673 Rav 
fourn. Lo^o C, Rome 383 The Monks skew'd us .. 2 
marble pillars . . Their generation at first was of a mass or 
heap of small flints and pebbles united into one body by 
a cement. 1710 J. Clarke 7 ? (1729) I 17 
The Prcductton of Something which before was not, we call 
Generation; thus we say Fire is generated, when we see 
Fire where the Wood was before. 1748 Hartley Obserz'. 
Man i. t. 50 Ideas, their Generations, Associations, and 
Dependencies on bodily States. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. 
i. I The true object of education . . is the generation^ of 
happiness. 1832 Lyell Princ. Geal. II. 210 The generation 
of peat, when not completely under water, is confined to 
moist situations. 1847 Craic, s. v., In (Geometry, generation 
or genesis is the formation or production of a geometrical 
figure or quantity. 1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 22 (1870) 26 
Liquefaction in this case will conclusively demonstrate 
a generation of heat. 

II. That which is generated. 

The use of the word in senses 3-6 is largely due to the 
frequent occurrence of generatio in the Vulgate. Translators 
were probably uncertain as to the exact meaning of it in 
certain passages, as Isa. liii. 8, to which the following seems 
to be the earliest reference in. English. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. A, 827 Hys generacyoun quo recen 
con, J>at dyjed for vus in Iherusalem? 

+ 3. Offspring, progeny. In early instances chiefly 
to give (have) generation, Obs, 

1382 Wyclif Isa. Ixvi. 9 If I, that gencracion to othere men 
5yue, bareyn sbal be? seith the Lord thi God. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secrei.i Priv, Prtv. (E. E.T. S.) 197 This same 
ysaac had a wyfe barayne ycallid Rebecia, he Prayed god 
that he wolde yeue hj’m generacion. e 1477 Caxton yason 
4 He had in mariage a right fayr lady but they were long 
to geder with oute hauyng generacion. ; 1526 Tinoale Acts 
•xvh. 28 For we are also his generacion. 1540-1 Elyot 
Image Gov. (1549) 93 His mother Mammea exhorted hym to 
take to his wyfe some mayden of a noble and auncient house, 
to the entent that he mought haue generacion. 1553 Bccon 
Reliqnes 0/ Rome (1563) 240 A1 those y‘ wearry or slea their 

f enerations, or their children destroye with drinkes. 1605 
KAKS. Lear i. i. 119 The barbarous Scythian Or he that 
makes his generation messes To gorge his appetite. 1671 
tr. Martiniere's ^qy. N. Countries 84 If he were discovered 
. .he and his generation [should be] sent Slaves into Siberia, 
fb. Descendants, posterity. Obs. 

CZ400 Maundev. (18301 xii. 140 This Machomete . . was of 
the 'Generacioun of Vsmael, that was Abrahames Sone. 
*535 CovERDALE fob xxi. 8 Their childers children lyue in 
th«r sight, and their generacion [i6n offspringl before their 
eyes. 1623 Lisle /Etfric on O. ^ H. Test, Exod., Foure 
hundred yeercs after Jacob came thither with the generation 
of the Hebrewes. *704 Hcarne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 185 
Which Land the Lord gave to Abraham and his Generation, 
and promised that in his Family all the Nations of the 
Earth should be Blessed. 

Fruit, produce (of the vine). Obs. rare, ■ 

A rendering oigehimen {.vitis) (Matt. xxvi. 29) = Gr. yivinr^qa 
(toO dMire'Aov). Wyclif and later translators use * fruit*. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 244 b/s, I shalle not drynke of 
ihys generacion of the vyne tofore I shalle drynke it newe 
ivythyou[etc.]. 1565 Jewel / fanf/».?;(t6ii)334, Iwill. 
drinke no more of this Generation of the Vine. 

4. The offspring of the same parent or parents, 
regarded as a single degree or step in the descent 
of a person or family from an ancestor ; also, in 
wider sense, = Degree 3 . 

In reckoning genealogies^ each generation is naturally 
restricted to one individual m the direct line, without regard 
to collateral descendants. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9262 Qua-so will se fra adam aid Hu 
mani knes to crist es tald, He sal find, wit»vten mislruns, 
Sexti hale generacions. 1387 Trfa’isa Higden (Rolls) II.. 
231 Caym his synne was i-punsched seuenfold, hat is in h© 
seuenhe generacioun; for Lamech was )>e seuenhe from 
Adam in pat lyne. c 1460 Fortcscue Abs. ^ Lim, Mon. ix. 
(1885) 129 Charles, discended off Carolus Magnus, .by ix. or 
by X. generacions, was put ffrom the Kyngdome of Fraunce. 
1595 Shaks. yohn 11. i. 181 The Canon of the Law is laide 
on him, Being but the second generation Remoued from thy, 
ijinne-conceiuing wombe. 1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 
95 When many generations issuing forth out of one man, 
who had a ceriaine marke, do constantly retaine the s.ame 
marUe in some part of their bodies. x8x6 J. Wilson City of 
Plague II. V, I have known the family Three generations, 
and I loved them all. 1834 T. Meowin Wales 

1,77 A family party, consisting of three generations ; the last 
a numerous one. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. vii. 258 ^tolus, 
his ancestor in the tenth generation, had quitted Elis. 

5. The whole body of individuals bom about 
the same period ; also, the time covered by the 
lives of these. 

In reckoning historically by ^generations’, the word is 
taken to mean the interval of time between the birth of the 
parents and that of their children, usually computed at 
thirty years, or three generations to a century. 

• a 1340 Hampole Psalterxu 8 pou lord sail jemc ys & kepc 
vs fra his generacioun. 1535C0VERDALE Markvau 12 Why 
doth this gencracion seke a token? Verely I sayeynto you: 
There shal no token be gcuen vnto this generacion. *577 
B. Gooce Hereshneh's Hush. 1. {1586) 28 Barley, accounted 
in the olde generations among the woorthyest sort of grajme, 
and not of sm.^!! estimation at this day. J6tr Bible fudg. 
ii. 10 And aUo all that generation were gathered vnto their 
fothers : and there arose another generation after them. 1694 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy, Introd.(i7n) 24 Heaps of Rocks, broken 


Stones, and Ice heap’d up from many Generations. 1750 
Johnson Rautbler't^o. 77 P 14 The ho{>es of the rising genera- 
tion. X781 Gibbon DecLff F. II. xxvi. 48 The rising genera- 
tion was not disposed to accept his advice. 2831 Brewster 
Ncioton (1855) II. xxiii. 306 His second objection to the new 
system relates to the length of generations, which he says is 
made only eighteen or twenty years. 1837 Hr. Martineau 
Soc. Avter, II. 151 'Die negroes of the next generation are 
not to^ be^ doomed to slavery for fear of somewhat more 
being inflicted on their parents. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
ix. I z. 59Z It is in this group of scientific observers that we 
catch the secret of the coming generation. 

t 6 . Family, breed, race; class, kind, or * set* of 
persons. Obs. 

c *477 Caxton fason 4 Thenne his wyf conceyued of his 
seed and multeplied the generacion humayn of a right fa^T 
sone. ex5zi xst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 36/2 Sende 
to vs ayen a good knygbt of ye generacyon of fraunce. 
*556 Aurelia ^ Isab. (t6o8) Fvij, Butte corsede be the 
generation, that dresseche all his thoughtes againste hus 
unto the worste parte. 1576 J. Sanford Card. Pleas. 48 
Banished out of Rome, advocates, proctours, notaries, and 
that lyke generation. 1607 Shaks. Timon i. i- 204, Pain. 
Y'area Dogge. APe. Tby Mothers of my generation : what's 
she, if 1 be a Dogge ? 1638 Sib T. H erbert Trav. 233 How- 
ever as they are, they [their Physitianslpasse for ageneration 
usefull and requisite. 1641 Trapp Theol. Thcol. 140 There 
have beene a generation . . that have attempted to take 
armes against Heaven. 1712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 11. iii, 
Then the whole generation of him axe so in love with bag- 
pipes and puppel-shews 1 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 

(1840) 216 They could not brook the fighting In conjunction 
with this wicked generation [the Irish]. 1727 Boyer Diet. 
Aftgl.-Fr.f Gener •Mon (orz great many), .. there is a whole 
generation of them. 

Hence Genera ‘tlonal a., pertaining to genera- 
tions. 

tBg4 Atlantic Monlhly Jan. 116 At this stage in the de- 
velopment of the generational system, the parent gives but 
the beginnings of life. 

Geueratiomsm (d^ener^’-Janiz’m). [f. Gene- 

HATION + -1S5I.] (See qnot. 1876.) 

2864 Home For. Rev. Apr. 676 He [Frohsebammer] 
published a work on the origin of the soul . . defending the 
theory of Generatlonism. *876 W. Alexander Bampton 
Led, (1877) 2x3 One school held that not only the body but 
the soul came from the parents ; and this doctrine was 
termed traducianlsm or generatlonism. 2893 Tablet 18 Feb. 
257 It is not allowable to any loyal Catholic to hold spiritual 
traducianism or generatlonism. 

Generative (d^emeraiv). [f. Generate v. 

•¥ -IVE. Cf. F. giniratifj\ 

1 . Fettaining to generation or procreation; having 
the power or function of producing offspring. 

14x3 Pilgr, Sozule (Caxton 1483) iv. xxvii. 72 The sowle 
hath power vegetatif and generatif for to conseruen his 
kynde and raultyplyen. *594 Plat yewelldto. 1. 6 Neither 
is there any place, .where t^t generatiue vertue doth more 
abound . . then in the wide Ocean. 16*8 Gaule Pract. 
Theories (1629) 76 Spirits are not vsually generatiue, nor 
are Virgines pregnant. 2660 Pepys Diary 24 Dec., We . . 
bad very good discourse concerning insects and their having 
a generative faculty as well as other Creatures. 2809 Med. 
yrnl. XXI. 519 Complaints of the generative organs. 1872-2 
H. Macmillan Trtte t'tne iv. x6j By preventing plants 
from reproducing, leaves and wood are produced instead of 
generative products. z88o Gunther Fishes 158 In the 
Cycloslomes the generative organ is single. 
jfg. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 55 Wen J»ei of J>er office aregederers 
of euerlastyng lif, how euen ^ey are J>us misusing his gene- 
ratif strenghe. *507 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. 1. § i Not onely 
the Word, but the Sacraments, both hauing generatiue force 
and vertue. 28x6 Coleridge Staiesin. Man. (Bohn) 353 This 
state of mind . . is a mere balance or compromise of the two 
powers, not that living and generative interpenetration of 
both which would give being to essential religion. 2883 
Congregationalist Alar. 190 That word is creative, gene- 
rative, begets a new life which supplants and expels the old. 

2. Having the power or function of generating 
(in senses 2 and 3 of the vb.) ; productive. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 36 These causes, 
(being in their proper nature most generatiue of sedition, 
and of all sorts of ciuiJI furies). 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions 
xxviii. 294 Feare is a Multiplying and Generative Passion, 
ever producing motions of its owne Nature. x686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies i. ii. 6 \^at Meats are generative of Wind ? 
2750 tr. Leonardu^ Mirr. Stones 21 We will affirm then 
that the effective or generative cause of stones, is a certain 
mineral virtue. 2799 A/e’tf. 1. 495 This agent is known 1 
to be the generative cause of .several diseases of the bones. 
2876 Bancroft Hist. LI.S. VI. Index 533 The people., 
yearn for fuller knowledge of the rules of right, as the 
generative principles of social peace, ' 

Hence Ge*ueratively adv.., by way of generation ; 1 
Ge'nerativeness. 

1643 R. O. Mads Mart. vi. 41 That which Is immortall 
cannot gencratively proceed from that w'hich is mortal!. 
2727 Bailey voI. II, generative or begetting 

Quality or Faculty. 

Generator (dge'nerehw). [a. L. generator.^ 
masc. agent-n. f. generare ; see Genera tr v.] 

1; One who generates or begets. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 327 Imagination . . 
sometimes assimilates the Idea of the generator into a realty 
in the thing ingendred. 1824 Cary Dante^ Par. vni. 242 
Nature, in generation, must the path Traced by the gene- 
rator still pursue. 184X-4 Emerson iEix.Ser. i. x. (1876)252 
Whilst the eternal generation of drcles proceeds, the eternal 
generator abides. 

2. Something which generates or produces; esf. 
an apparatus for the production of gases, steam, or 
electricity. 

2794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. xii. 493 The French 
writers term it hydrogene, that is, generator of water. 2825 
Hamilton Handhk.^ Generator in Pneumatics, the high 


pressure boiler of Mr, Perkins’s steam engine is thus named. 
1854 Ronalds & Richardson Clum. Technol. (ed. 2I I. 160 
Generators are constructed either to work with or without 
a blast of air. 2879 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1 1. xvi. 435 
By it, in short, the electric generator is so far simplified, and 
reduced in cost, as to [etc.]. 28^ Health Exhib. Catal. 209/1 
Hot Wind Generator, for ventilating houses and hospitals, 
and heating same. 2895 Edtic. Rev. (U. S.> Nov. 352 
Dynamo, absolutely meaningless as at present found, is 
popularly used in place of generator. 

o. Chem. ‘ A term used to denote the elements 
or compounds from which a more complex sub- 
stance is obtained’ (Cassell). 

b. Mus. The * fundamental tone * of a series of 
harmonics or of a chord. 

2825 Danneley Encycl. Mus. s.v. Sound, The diatonic 
scale is therefore formed by the products of a sonorous 
body, generator or generating string. 2847 Craig, Genera- 
'tor, in Alusic, the pnncipal sound or sounds by which others 
are produced. 2889 E. Prout Harmony ii. § 33 The divi- 
sion of any siring into halves, quarters, eighths, or sixteenths, 
gives the various upper octaves of the ‘generator’, or ‘fun- 
damental tone’, that is the note produced by the vibration 
of the whole length of the string. 

Geueratns (d^enerf' lriks). [a. L. genera- 
trix, fem. agent-n. f. generare : see Generate vi] 

+ 1. She that generates or produces ; a female 
parent. (Only Jig.) Obs. 

1657 Pinnell tr, Paracelsus* Philos, ii, 32 The element of 
fire is the generatrix of the Stars, Planet.s, and the whole 
Firmament. 1794 Sullivan Vitiu Nat. II, 278 Night was 
called the mother, the generatrix of all things. 1823 T. 
Busby Lucretius Comm. i. iii, This divine generatrix of every 
being and every blessing, 

2. Math. ~ Genekant A. b. 

2840 Lardner Geom. 276 A straight edge representing the 
directrix may be moved over a figure representing the gene- 
ratrix [etc.]. 2872 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1S79) I. iv. 108 
Blended to a screw surface with an inclined generatrix. 

3. * A dynamo-electric machine employed to 
generate an electric current* (Cent. Did,). = Gen- 
erator 2. 

Generic (d^ene'rik), a. (sb^ [f. 'L.gener-^ stem 
of genus 'kind 4- -ic: cf. F. used by Des- 

cartes.] Belonging to a genus or class ; applied 
to a large group or class of objects; general 
(opposed to Specific or Special) ; esp. in generic 
character, ?tame, term. 

2676 Grew riwn/. Leaves i. vi. § 5 This Saline Principle. . 
is a Geneiik Name, under which divers Species are com- 
prehended. 2678 Gale CV/. HI. 97 He makes it 

be only a remote concurse to the act considered in genere, 
in its generic nature, not to the individual particular act. 
2^724 Watts Logic i. vi. § 4 Though wine differs from other 
liquids in that it is the Juice of a certain fruit, yet this is but 
a general or generic difference, for it does not distinguish 
wine from cyder or perry. 2780 Bentham Princ. Legist. 
xviii, I 35 The circumstance of fraudulency then may serve 
to characterize a particular species, compnsable under each 
of those generic heads. 2805-27 R. Jameson Char. Mitt. 
(ed. 3) 2 The generic characters are certain properties of 
minerals used as characters, without any reference to their 
differences, as colour, lustre, weight. 28*2 J. Q. Adams in 
C. Davies Metr. Syst. m. (2871) 20B The terms ‘weight' 
and ‘balance’ were thus generic terms, without specific 
meaning. 2851 Richardson Geol. viii. 208 The preservation 
of the generic and specific characters of fossil remains varies 
in different strata. 

b. absol. ; also (nonce-ttse) as sb. pi. = ‘ generic 
questions,’ 


1807 T. Sikes in Soylbey Life of A. Bell(iZ44) II. 567, 
I requested you to give me tne solution of two generics, 
which . . would suggest to me what sort of matter I should 
want for your satisfaction. 1817 Coleridge Lit. II. 
xxiii. 263 The ideal consists in the happy balance of the 
generic with the individual. 

Geuerzcal (d.^^ene'rikal), a.f [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Belonging to, or having the character of, a genus ; 
generic, general. 

x43»-5o ir. Higden (Roll^ I. 27 Mappa mundi is de- 
scribede in the firste boke of this werke, in the maner of a 
diuislon genericalle in to a diuision specificalle [L. more 
divisi generis in species]. 2650 Fuller Pisgah \. vii. 27 
We must conceive such of them as are omitted to be im- 
plyed under the genericall name of Canaanites. x68o Baxter 
Ansro, Stilling . xxiii. 35 The Genecical Notion sure is not 
enough for the definition of each species. 2764 Reid 
Inquiry in. Wks. 1. 126/2 A question, how oil smells come 
to be considered ^ one genus, and all tastes as another? 
What is the generical distinction. 1843 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. 
1. 270 Holding some rank in the world, besides the generical 
rank of fool. 1865 Leckv Ration. (2878) II. 334 There was 
such an amazing, I might almost say generical, difference 
between those who were Christians and those who were not. 

Hence Gene'ricalness. rare^^, 

2708 A. Collins Attsw. Clarke's ^rd Def. 43 The Ques- 
tion . . has no relation to the genericalness of the Objects on 
which we think, but to the genericalness of Thinking itself. 

Generically (d^ene-rikali), adv. [f. as prec. 
-f-LY-.] With reference to genus. 

2651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 76 If it determine not the kindc 
of good formally, nor virtually, nor contain it genencaily 
[etc.]. 269s Woodw'abd Nat. Hist. Earth (27231 27 Ocne- 
ricaly allied. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. j. 30 We sup- 
pose other Beings generically the same, and yet numencally 
different. 1783 Blair Rhet, (1812) I. vh. T{i«e two 
kinds of ^Tiling are generically and essentially distinct, 
2868 Peard Water-Farm. xv. 255 Jbe tench belongs 
to the carp family, and is separated geMriraliy on 

account of the size of the scales with ''’hjch the i^y is 
covered [etc.].' 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 240 Among 
the most ancient Carbonifer9Us plants . . aro found certain 
forms generically identical %rith those now hs'ing. 
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GENESIS. 


GENERICISM. 


GfincTicism. rart~'^* [f. Genkrio + -isM.J 
Explained by the writer to mean : ‘ The systematic 
official adoption of generic as contradistinguished 
from specific phraseology’. 

1840 G. S. Faber Regen. 342 The principle of Genericism 
pervades all the Offices of the Church of England. 

Generific (dseneri'fik), a, nance-wd. [f. L. 
gmer- (see Generic) + -(I }Pic.] 

J825 tsee Gekeraufic], 

Generific ation. (dseneuifiket-Jan). Logic, [f. 
as prec. + -ATION.] (See qnots. 1837, 1864.) 

1837-^ Sir W. Hamilton Logic xi. (iB66) I. 191 The ab- 
straction which carries up species into genera, is called, in 
that respect, Generificatlon, or, more looseljj, Generalisation. 
1W4 Bowen Logic iv. 74 Generification is the, process of 
rising, through the successive abstraction of Marks, front 
lower to higher Concepts. 1874 M'‘Cosh Scot, Philos, H. 
(1875) 382 Mr. Grote and Mr. John Stuart Mill have tried to 
improve Mill’.s doctrine of generification. 

Generosity (d5ener^>*siti). [ad. L. generosi' 
tat'Cm^ i, generds-tts Generous.] 

1 . Excellence, goodness of race ; nobility of birth 
or lineage. Now only arch, 

1431-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I, 49 Hit is to be holden that 
Asia is moste in quantile, Europa lesse in quantite, but 
egalle in the numerous generosite [L, generositaie] of peple. 
1572 Bossewell Armorie 13 b, Sentences concerning gene- 
rositic, collected out ofsundrye Aucthors, and firste certayne 
verses, made by G. Chaucer, leaching what is gentleness, 
or who is worthj^ to bee called gentle. 1579 X*vlv Ettphues 
(Arb.) 190 Nobilitie began in thy auncestors, and endeih in 
thee, and the Generositie that they gayned by vertue thou 
hast blotted with vice. 1650 Bulwer Anihropomet, iii, 
(16531 83 The ingenious Women are marked with certaine 
notes in the Forehead, which is accounted a kind of gene- 
rosity. 1864 Lowell Biglov) P, Poet. Wks. (1879I 275 The 
Virginians especially lay claim to this generosity of lineage. 

fb. Of animals: Excellence of breed; the 
spirit arising from this. Obs, 

1575 Laneham Lett. (1871) 15 The foot men lookt well too 
the hors, and hee of Generositee soon callmd of him self. 
1607 Topsell Four-^, Beasts (1658) no It weakeneth their 
bodies, and dulleth in them all generosity. 

2 . f High spirit, courage, nobility of conduct (obs,) 
Now only in the more restricted sense : Willing- 
ness to lay aside resentment or forgive injuries; 
magnanimity. 

1623 CocKERAM,(7tf«fyo«<j', noblenesse of minde, courage. 
*659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 53 Their generosity is 
remarkable, in regard they grudge not to give praise to the 
vertue even of their enemies, when they desen.*e it. 1699 
Bentley Phnl, 236 His Judgment, like other mens Valour, 
has commonly the generosity to favour the weaker sidel 
17x8 Ladv hi. W. hloNTACU Let. to Ctess Bristol (jZZi) I. 
340 'Tis a degree of generosity to tell the truth. 1786 W, 
Thomson Watson's Philip III (1839) *39 *rhe part which 
sound policy required him to act, was consonant to the natural 
generosity of his temper. This magnanimous prince [etc.]. 
1838 Alice 41 Let me throw myself on your gene- 

rosity.^ 1883 Sir T. Martin Ld, Lyndhursi v, 142 Gene- 
rosity is never a characteristic of political party warfare. 

3 . Readiness or liberality in giving ; munificence. 

1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer^ iv. i, They are of that vain 

number, who had rather shew their false generosity, in giving 
aw.ay profusely to worthless Flatterers, than in paying Just 
Debts, 2712 nZMitizColUct. (O.H.S.) HI. 237 My excellent 
Friend, to whose Generosity I owe my Education. 1750 
Johnson Rambler "lAo, Si F9 The giver & receiver differ 
m their opinions of generosity. 1833 Alison Europe (1849- 
50) 1. iil § 93. 356 (jencrosity is nearly allied to extrava- 
gance. 

4 . fl. Instances of generosity (senses 3 and 3), 
rare. 


1647 W. Browne tr. Gomhtrville' s Pclexander 11. iv. FFPf $ 
You love him even after he . . without regarding so many 
generosities which should perswade him, hath done what 
in him lay to deprive you of your life, a 27x5 Burnet 
Otvn Time (1766) I. to6 One that carried the generosi- 
ties of friendship yer>* far. 1833 Lamb Elia ir, Prodttc. 
Mod. Art, The relish with whicn his Reading Public had 
received the fooleries of the man, more to their palates than 
the generosities of the master [Don Quixote]. 

+ 6. The Order of Generosity', a Prussian order 
of distinction, instituted in 1665, and superseded in 
1 740 by the Order for Merit. Obs, 

1707 Lend, Gas. No. 4359/z His Majesty hath been 
d to give him the Cross of the Order of uenerosity. 

Generous (d3e-neras), a. [ad. F. gindreux^ 
ad. L. generos’us, f. getter-, genus stock, race ; cf. 
SP'» It. generoso. The senses appear .already de- 
veloped in Fr. and for the most part in Latin.] 

1 - Of noble lineage ; lugh-bom. Also ahsol. = 
nobles (qaol. 1610), Now only arch, 

KxStm 'V 'k generous sir, 1603 

Kxou.ES Utst. Turks (1621) 1303 hlany knichls of 

116 The Ancient Generous made choice rather of such 

lit. xx\u. (1704) 345 This has m several ages cost the 
Nation a vast proportion of generous blood. xBeo Neale 
Med. Hymns tjS in a generous womb once dwelUri. 
Kingsley Z.rc/.yj'/m ij: i 3 Tliat genial reverence 

for antiquity which I hold to lie the sign of a truly generous 
—that IS in the right sense of the grand old word— a truly 
h)gh*bre<l mature. ^ 


tb. Of animals ; Of good breetl or stock. Obs. 
xfc? TorscLL Four-/. Beasts (1658) 109 The generous 
Bitches b.avc a?, [speans), other but 10. j64t Hindb J. 
Bruen vil.?fi, T have scene a Gentleman.. very cartfnll to 
have his horse of a generous race, <i Burt.rR Rem. 
(1759! !• 7* Eagles iry their Young against his Rays, To 
ptove, if they're of generous Breed, or base. 1697 Dryoen 


Firg, Georg. 111. iiq The Colt that for a Stallion is design’d, 
By sure Presages snows his generous Kind. 2781 Gibbon 
Decl, «5- F. II. 57 The plains.. bred a generous race of 
horses, renowned above all others in the antient world, for 
their majestic shape, and incomparable swiftness. 

c, iransf. 

*749 Pestoer Pros, Numbers 21 Of those which I call the 
generous or the noble Feet, some are more excellent than 
others. 

- 2 . Of actions, character, etc. ; Appropriate or 
natural to one of noble birth or spirit; hence, 
*t* gallant, courageous (obs.') ^ magnanimous,*’ free 
from meanness or prejudice, 

2588 Shaks. L, L. L. V, ii. 632 This is not generous, not 
gentle, not humble. 1656 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 
1. ill. 37 [He] made a generous resistance, and won a glorious 
victory, 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece iit. i. (1715) x The 
rapine of these (Flocks and Herds] was look’d on as a gene- 
rous and heroical exploit. 2725 De Foe Pay. round World 
(1840) 222 The gratitude they expressed . . was a token of 
generous principles^. 1823 Scott Peferil xii, This generous 
disposition to defy control. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 
1. 19 The spirit of timid reserve still kept the bishops silent, 
and this generous appeal met no response. x88o McCarthy 
Own Times IV. Ixii. 398 It was an error indeed, but it w'as 
at least a generous error. 

b. Of persons : High-spirited, gallant, cou- 
rageous {obs.) ; magnanimous, noble-minded. 

2623 CocKERAM, Generous, valiant, noble. 2640 tr. Ver- 
elere's Rom. Rom. iii. 8 This generous Warrior, that was not 
capable of fear in the greatest . . dan^rs. 2656 B. Harris 
ParivaCs Iron Agesya This generous Prince, being brought 
up in arms, a 2704 T. Brown Dk. Ormond's Rccov. Wks. 
2730^ I. 50 Neglected horses range along the plain, Their 
chariots broke, and generous riders slain ! 2781 Gibbon 

Eecl. 4* B'- HI. 261 The usurper ..was templed to place 
some confidence in so generous a conqueror. 2794 Godwin 
Cal. Williams The most generous Italian conceives that 
there are certain persons whom it would be contamination 
for him to call into the open field. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. 
ix. (1877)295 He who is generous to an equal is generous at 
the risk of his own loss or fail by comparison. 

fe. Of animals: Spirited. Obs. rare 
a 1662 Fuller Worthies (2890) III. 394 A generous crea- 
ture a horse is, sensible in some sort of honour, made most 
handsome by pride. 2661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min. 
Introd., Amongst the aforesaid living creatures, some are 
Solar, se. those that are generous and lively, as the bull, 
goat, horse, lion. 

3 . Free in giving, liberal, munificent. 

2696 tr. Eu MonCs Foy. Levant $5 Since the Ladles here 
are no less Generous than Charming .. there are many In- 
trigues form’d. 2704 Rowe Ulyss. Bed., The Restoring and 
Preserving any Part of Learning is so Generous an Action 
in it self, that it naturally falls into your Lordship’s Pro- 
vince,^ 2768 Sterne Sent. youm. (1778) II. 51 (Versailles) 
The king, he said, was the most generous of princes, but his 
generosity could neither relieve or reward every one. 2878 
R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, viit. 248 A man may be generous 
with his money and ungenerous in his spirit. 2882 Sat. Rev. 
No. 1^83. 533 He was himself generous as a giver, parting, 
indeed, with that which did not altogether belong to him- 
self. 2896 Scott. Notes tjr Queries X, 22 These generous 
donations were afterwards supplemented. 

b. iransf. Of land : Rich, fertile. (Cf. F. sol 
ginireiix.) 

1853 Merivale Rom, Rep. (1867) 3 Miles and miles of 
generous soil were abandoned to the boar and the buffalo. 
2860 Motley (i865) I. i. 7 A generous southern 

territory, flowing with wine and oil. 

4 . Furnished liberally or without stint ; hence, 
abundant, ample, copious, 

26x5 J. Stephens ii Clearkes and other knaves 

(Who with their gennerous ruffs the Court out-braves) Will 
take a pention, or a quarter-fee To make their friend from 
information free. 1790 J. B. Moreton W. Ind, 15 Yet 

they are fond to see strong liquors given in generous por- 
tions to the sailors. 2855 Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 348 How 
great and liberal the houses are with generous casements 
and courts. j886 O. ^y.■HoL.MES Mofv. Antif. Introd. 22 
His ample coat. .with its broad flaps and many buttons and 
generous cuffs. 

b. Of diet (with mixture of sense 5) : Ample in 
quantity and rich in quality, strengthening. Also, 
with somewhat similar notion, of colour ; Rich, full. 

2833 Paris in Cycl. Pract. Med, I. 568/2 Young children 
and growing youths generally thrive upon a generous diet 
of animal food- 1844 Kinglake EStken iii. (1B7B) 42 *1115 
glow of generous colour, 

6. Of liquor, esp. 2vine ; Rich and full of strength ; 
invigorating ; f also absol. as sh. 

Jbisuse is originally due to L. snnuns generosum (Horace) 
wine of a good class or stock. InEng. (as inFr.) it has asso- , 
ciaiions derived from senses 2 and 3. 

'2630.^. yohnson’s Kingd. ff Commw. 285 The Neccar, 
whose bankes are inrichM with the most generous Wines. 
at66i Fuller Worthies (2840) HI. 486 It [Metheglin] is 
a most generous liquor. 2697 Drydek Fit^. Past. v. 109 
Two goblets will I crown with sparkling Wine, The 
gen’rous Vintage of the Chian Vine. 2740 E. Baynard 
Health (e6. 6) iJ Not that In general I condemn A Glass 
of Gen'rous now and then;' When you are faint, your 
Spirits low. 2755 Amorv Mem. (1769) H. 98 He . . perhaps 
had a bottle of generous in his stomach.^ 2768 Boswell 
Corsica iii. (ed. a) 187 The juice of the Corsican grapes is so 
generous, that, .it will alwa>'s please by its natural flavour. 
1826 Disraeli Fiv. Grey ii.xvi. Drawing out, by the assis- 
tance of generous wine, thdr most kindly sentiment, and 
most engaging feelings. 2859 jEmsoK Brittany xiii. 223 
Whose earliest nutriment was the generous wine of Bc-arn. 

+ 6. Of remedies: Vigorous, strong, powerful. 
(Cf. Hehoio 4.) Also of a disease. Obs. 

2665 Boyle Oecas. ReJI.U. iv. (2845) 209 The Doctor thought 
himself this Day oblig'd to a quite contrary, and yet a more 
generous Rcm^y ; and order'd, that, instead of giving me 


Drink, they should take aw.ay Blood. 2674 R. Godfrey Ini. 
^ Ab. /’/y'j/c 134 A. .Doctor. .being asked, .why he would 
not give such a Patient more generous remedies, seeing he 
grew so much worse under the use of common languid ones 
(etc.). 2677 Lady Chaworth in \yth Rep. Hist. MS.'). 

Comm. App. v. 37 My Lord is still ill of the gout and the 
Duke of Buckingham hath had a generous fiit of Ut. 

Generously (d5e-ner3sU), adv. [f. ptec. + 

-LT^.] 

'bl. Highly in respect of birth. Obs. 

2608 Heywood Lucrece B, Tis pittie one so generously 
deriu’d Should be depriu’d : his best induements thus. 

2 . Nobly; fgallantly, braYely(«7<^r.) unselfishly, 
magnanimously. 

2592 Percivall Sp. Did., Generosamenie, generously, 
gentleman-like, generosi, 2640 tr. Verdere's Rem. Rm. 
II. 221 Rozalmond had generously slain two Giants. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Rejl. (2845) 60 A Good Man, generously con- 
tending with ill Fortune. 2692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mcr. 
xxvii, Generously brave, Thou all their little Malice may'st 
defy. 2754 Richardson Grandison HI. xiv. 301 My dear 
Emily sat generously uneasy, I saw, for the trouble she had 
been the cause of giving, 2774 Pennant Tour SedL in 
1772, 249 A companion of the Saint generously offered 
himself. 2855 Prescott Philip II, I. iii. iv. 357 Granville 
now generously interceded in behalf of his ancient foe. 
b. Of a horse : Bravely, gallantly. 

2888 Times 26 June xi/6 The jockey Warne, who rode 
Successat Derby, .stated that he made a good start.. Success 
ran, he said, generously. 

3 . Liberally ; in an open-handed fashion. 

* 634 "S Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 82 Here we 

rested the Lord's-day, and were very generously and noWy 
entertained. 2725 De "Poz Eng. Tradesman i.xTy2)\.\\u 
77 If his creditors will do anything generously for him, to 
enable him to go on again, well and good. 2766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. X, My wife always generously let ibem have 
a guinea each, to keep in their pockets. 2882 Sir R. Tem- 
ple Men If Ev. my Time India iii. 44 Though simple in 
his tastes and habits, he was generously hospitable. 

4 . With reference to diet (see Genkbous 4 b). 

2B33 F. Tweedie in Cycl. Pract. Med. II.210/1 If he [the 

patient] have been accustomed to live generously . . the 
allowance of wine must be greater. 

Generousness (dgemerasnes), Nowi'cr^. [f. 
as prec. 4- -ness.] 

1 . Nobility of character, high spirit, magnanimity. 

2611 Heywood Gold. Age iv. H 4 a, Much haue I heard of 
his renowne in armes. His generousnesse, his vertues. *695 
Whether Pari, he dissolved by Death P'eess Orange 58 
What will Posterity say of us, if, .we have not the Forntude 
and Generousness, through the refusing to pay Taxes, lo 
force the Case of this Parliaments being dissolved. 1871 
Smiles Charac. iv. (1876) 264 The widlh, ahd depth, anc 
generousness of their nature. 

i* 2 . Fertility, richness (of soil), Obs, 

1695 Motteux St. Olott's Morocco 38 The generouincH 
of its Soil, that yields its Fruits almost without help. 

Geuesial (djenrsial), a. [f. Genesi-s+'^l] 
Pertaining to generation. Gemsial cycU : *a penod 
of ovarian, of uterine, and of mammar)' activity, 
into a series of which the reproductive life of the 
human female is divided * (Syd. Soc. Lex. i885)- 

2882 in OciLViE ; and in later Diets. 

Genesiolo^ (d^enfsi^lodgi). [f. as prec. 

+ •(o)logy.] The science of generation. 

2882 in Ocilvie ; and in later Diets. ^ - 

Genesis (d^emesis). fa. L. genesis, a. Lr. 
origin, creation, generation, f. *7«'* root of 
•y(yi'€o 6 ai to come into being, be bom.] 

1 , The first in order of the books of the (]w 
Testament, containing the account of the creation 


of the world. . , 

The name was given by the Gr. translators, and rttame 
in the Vulgate ; in quol. 2225 Genesi is the Latin 00*211'“^ 
czooo iELFRic On O. ^ N. Test. (Gr.) 3^18 
awrat mid wundorllcum dihte. sco forme ys Genc'i 

a xzz^Aucr. ^.54 A meiden alsohet w-as, jacobes oount , 
hit telle? jne Genesi, code vt uor to ujholdcn uncv< 
wummen, c225o(j«i.*£'.v. 2522 De bocSeishoten 
2362 Langl. P, pi. a. vii. 219 Go to Genesis the 
engendrure of vs alle. 2533 Gau Richt Fay 33 It is 
in the first chaiptur of Genesis (etc.). 2649 • 

Bihl. 6 Genesis, J. e. Generation, so called by 
partly because it sets forth the Gencralions rhe nc- • 
and of the earth, in their first creation: P^^dybccau _ 
describes the Genealogle of the Patriarchs, xoe* lij • 
Medal, Etist. to Whigs, He has damned me m 
from Genesis to the Revelations, 2885 
(1893) IV. X57 Those modem representatives of Si )T 
the reconcilers of Genesis with science. 
allusively (see 4). 2614 T. Ada.vs Wks. (iB6i) I. ' ..y 
man that hath his Genesis must have his Lxodu?, a 
that are bom must die. 

t 2 . Astrol. Nativity, horoscope. ,i,v,rh 

c 2375 Se. Leg. Saints, Clement 434 InpossiUe t » B j/ 
pat ocht be done but genesis (L- extra getieunv p 
Fortunate Isles At,ss, Hauingobscru dyouru 
He would not Hue. 2632 Gaule Magastnm. 3<7 . 
pasian being admonishcif, by the mathematician . 
need of Metius Pomposianus, because he had an * 1 ^ 
genesis (etc.] (L. genesim httperaUriam SueL t I‘ 

1 3 . Synthesis torig. with reference 
try’, opposed to analysis; see Aristotle A /«• 

HI. iii). Cf. quot. 1654 S.V. Genetical. OM- 

1612 Brinslev Lit. 108 Hereby schol(ar« m 5 .^. 

daily much sure practice both of 
that is, resoluingand m.nking I-aiine; "hich as 
all the learned doc acknowledge to A ‘ 'e The* 

getting all learning. 2674 J*’**'*'- 
much may suffice for the Genesi^ ^ow 
4:. Origin, mode of forraaiion or production ( 
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freq. in mod. usage, esp. with reference to the origin 
of the universe and its parts, or of natural and 
mental phenomena). 

•1604 R. Cawdrey Tabu Al^k. (1613), Genesis, beginning. 
1675 R. Bubthogge^ Causa Dei 380 A Custom bottomed 
upon the Great Origxnist, and that account he gives us of 
the Genesis and Rise of things. *678 Cudworth Intcll. 
Syst, I. iv. § 14. 2^8 All which genesis or generation of 
gods is really nothing but a poetical description of the cos* 
mogonia. a J734 North Exam. 1. ii. § ii (1740) 36 It 
seems the Author himself was in the Dark as to the Genesis 
of this Speech. 18x7 Coleridge Bio^. Lit, 138, 1 shall now 
proceed to the nature and genesis of the imagination. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 49 To the Genesis of our Clothes- 
Philosopher, then, be this First Chapter consecrated. 1838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. III. vii!. 1x1. § 17. 404 Harriott arrived 
at a complete theory of the genesis of equations. 1864 
Bowen Logic \. 119 It explains only the genesis, not the 
nature, of the Categories. 1885 Clodd Myths < 5 r Dr. r. i. 
5 The theory of evolution must embrace the genesis and 
development of mind. 

tb. = Generation. Ohs. 

1706 W. Jones Syn- Palmar. Matheseos 224 The Genesis 
of Solids may be exhibited in various ways. 1721 Bailey, 
Genesis [in Geometry] is the Forming of any Figure, plain, 
or solid. 1726 ir. Gregory’s Astron. I. 205 An Account of 
the Genesis, Nature and Uses of the Celestial Equinoctial. 
Hence Gene’sica., pertaining to genesis or origin 
(cf. F. gin^siqtte) ; Gene'siac, Genesi acal, Qe- 
uesi'tic adjs., belonging to the Book of Genesis 
(cf. F. ginisiaque). 

x8^g~S2Tovi> Cycl, Anat. IV. 1236/1 Of the progress of 
the genesic phenomena, there is as yet but little clearly 
known. 1856 R. F. Burton El'Medinak III. 335 The 
Genesitic account of the Great Patriarch has suggested to 
learned men the idea of two Abrahams. 1877 Dawson 
Orig. IPorld ii. 56 Before the * waters ' (and here is the pe- 
culiar error of the geneslacal bard) some of the ancients 
claimed the pre-existence of light [etc.]. 1^2 E, C. Sted- 
MAN in Century Mag. XLIV. 669 We then comprehend the 
full purport of the Genesitic record — ‘ye shall be as gods 
1895 Month Nov. 372 She [the Church] has so far acqui- 
esced in the larger interpretations of Genesiacal cosmogony 
that now the six-day theory would he very unsafe. 2896 
Tablet 27 June 1014 The Genesiac days of creation, 
-^e'nesis, repr, Gr. yivtffts (see Genesis) in 
various quasi-Gr, compounds used in modem 
science, denoting modes of generation, as abio~ 
genesis, biogenesis, parthenogenesis, etc. 

Genetl (d^emet). Forms: sjonet, genete, 6 
jennet, jenette, 7 ginnet, jenit, 6, 9 genette, 
7- gennet, 8- genet, [a. OF, gen{n)ete, •ette, 
jen{n)elte (F. genette) « Sp, and Pg. gineta, med.L. 
geneta (mod.L. genetta), a, Arab. jamait^ 
1 . A kind of civet-cat, a native of southern 
Europe, western Asia, and Africa. The common 
species {Genetta vulgaris or Viverra Genetta) is 
found in the south of France. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 79 Tho cam forth many a 
beest anon, as the squyrel, the musehout, the fychews. .the 
genete. 1572 in Whitaker Hist. Craven (1812) 325 A black 
velvet gown . . furred with squyrels, and faced with jenet’s 
furr. 16x9 Middleton 4- Wks. (BuUen) VII. 
331 Those beasts bearing fur. .The ounce, rowsgray, ginnet, 
etc. 1653 A. Ross Ilava-e^eia (1658) 345 Gennets, which are 
beasts like Spanish Cats in bigness, with long and slender 
snowts, their furres..do smell tike those of Civit Cats. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1862) I, xiv. 234 The Dog Kind . . the 
Dog, the Wolf .. the Genet. 1859 Tennent Ceylpn II. ix. 
vi. 523 The palmyra becomes the resort of the palm-cat and 
the glossy and graceful genet. 

t 2 . //. The skins of the animal employed as 
fur for garments. Obs. 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 36 Also a gowne of gray russet 
furred wit lonetis and wylde Catls. 1538 Fitzherb. yust. 
Peas I2I b, The lorde Chaunceller. .may weare. .any maner 
furres, except blacke genettes. 1551 Eow. VI in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) II. 11. ix. 319 No man .. under an earl, 
not to wear sables, or black jennets, or cloth of silver. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury wi, ^60/2 Sables, Jenits, Minks, and 
Filches [«V] are reckoned by the Timber, which is 4 Skins. 
16^ E. Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. nr. ii. 385 Of Furrs, 
Filches [r/c], Grayes, Jennets, [etc.] 40 Skins is a Timber. 

b. The fur obtained from the genet ; also an 
imitation of this, usually made from cat’s fur. 

1882 in OciLViE._ 1890 Daily Nexvs 27 Dec. 2/2 The 
cheapest fur for lining coats is gennet, black in colour and 
low in price. 1891 Ibid. 24 Oct. 6/1 Lined with a less cx- 
pen'iivc fur, such as genet, musquash or squirrel. 

3 . altrib., sis genet-cat, -skin. 

1607 Topselc Four-/. Beasts (1658) 179 Of the Gennet- 
cat, called Genetha. 1677 Charleton Exert.it. de Diff. 
Anim. (ed. 2) 20 Genetta .. the Genet, ant Genet-Cat. 
x8i2-x5 Anne Plumtre tr. Lichtenstein's S. A/r. II. 15 
The hyenas . . eat up the carrion and diminish very much 
the thieving, mischievous apes, and the crafty genet-cats. 
1890 Daily Ne^vs 25 Jan. 7/2, 244 sable skins, nine genet 
skins, and a skunk skm. 

Genet ^ (d^emet). Also 8 gennit. [Perh. an 
abbreviation of Jenniting ; cf. Genet-iioil.J A 
kind of apple. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gennit, or Genniting, a kind 
of Apple which is ripe before any others. 1895 Funk’s Stand. 
Diet., yenneting. .2. [U.S.] A winter apple, Rawle's Genet. 
Genet, obs. form of Jennet. 

+ Gene*tliliac, c. ^ gene- 

thliak, 7 -aque, -ake, 7-8 ack. [Ultimately 
ad. Gr. •qivtBKiaKos belonging to one s birth or 
birthday (*= 7ev^0Xioy, f. birth, breed, 

jace, f. to bear, bring forth), whence late 
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L. genethliac-us, F. gindthliaque : from these the 
English forms are more immediately derived.] 

A. adj. Relating to the casting of nativities. 
Also, relating to a birthday. 

26x4 Selden Titles Hotu 67 Euery King hath a singular 
starre for the Ruler of his Royall life, common persons 
hauing only the mixtures of scueraU influences, according 
to their Genethliaque figures. 16^9 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. K, xviii, When these Genethliakc Rages are made out 
The Sober Obiecta of a well-taught Mind. 16W Goad 
Celest. Bodies i. xv. 98 Will not this let in all the Vanities of 
the Genethliaque pretension? a 2^3 Urquhart 
m. xxxviii. 320 Gencthliack and Horoscopal fool. 2727-51 
Chambers Cycl., Genetkliacum, Genethliac poem, is a com- 
position in verse, on the birth of some prince or other 
illustrious person . . There ate also genethUac speeches or 
orations ; made to celebrate a person’s birth-day. 

B. sb. 

1. One who calculates nativities (so L. geneth- 
liacus, Gr. 7€v«0Aia/cdf). 

2^4 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xi. xxiii. 214 margin. The 
follie of our genethliaks, or nativlti-casters. 2625 Hart 
Anai. l/r. 11. ix. 127, I adhere to none of your iuggling 
Genethliacks. 2664 Butler Hud. 11. tii. 689 Strange turns 
in the World’s affairs. Foreseen b’ Astrologers, Southsayers, 
Chaldeans, Leam’d Genethliacks. 2840-4 W. H. Mill Obs. 
Gospel iii. § 2 (i86i) 307 The subject-matter alike of the true 
science of astronomers and the false lore ofgenethliacs. 

2. pi. = Genethlialogy {scsl^. genethliace^Ox. 
*yivtBKiaKT }) ; also, horoscopes, nativities. 

a 2629 Fotherby Atheom. 11. vii. § 3 (1622) 263 A kind of 
Destinie bestowed vpon those Cities, in their genethliacks, 
and natiulties, by tne aspects and positui^ of the Stars. 
yo6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Genethliacks, treatises about 
Fortune-telling, or casting nativities. *75?. Johnson, 
Genethliacks, the science of calculating nativities, or pre- 
dicting the future events of Hfe from the stars predominant 
at the birth. Hence In later Diets. 

3. A birthday ode. ( = GENETHiiiACON,) 

2687 WiNSTANLEY Lives Eng. Poets 60 He [Leland] wrote, 
among many other volumes, several books of epigrams, his 
Cignea Cantio, a Genethliac of Prince Edward. 

Hence fGenethliacism, the casting of nativities. 

2652 Gaule Magasirom. 60 Nothing is left of its own, or 
peculiar to it self [astrologie], but a bare goeticall geneth- 
liacism. .or casting of Nativities. 

Genethliacal (d3ene})l3rakal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] =GEKETBMAOa. 

2623 Purchas Pilgrimage i. xH. 54 This , , Judicial, Con- 
jectural, Genethliacal Astrology .. God and man have con- 
demned. 2640 Howell Dodona's Grove 291 Slighting the 
art of those foolish Astrologers, and Genetbliacall Kpbe- 
merists, that' use to pry into the horoscope of Nativities. 
2764 Char, in Ann. Re^. 30/2 He set himself about erecting 
the following genethliacal type In order to a presage of 
Thomas’s future fortune. 2835 Southey Doctor 111 . xcv. 208 
An astral alphabet for genethliacal purposes was published 
near the close of the fifteenth century, at Cracow, 2838 
J, P. Kennedy Rob o/Bovol xvi. (t86o) 187 This wonderful 
medicament is a great remedy., for all diseases, whether 
proceeding from terrestrial or genethliacal influences. 

Hence Qenethli’acally adv. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom, 49 How shall it, then, be be- 
lieved that a nians religion or religious qualities may be 
genethliacally prognosticated from the starres and their in- 
fluential! constellations? i8x6G.S. VK^^ViOrig. Pagan Idol. 

I I. 285 The whole human race may be resolved genethliacally 
into the triad. 2821 Scott Kenilw. xi, He was. .an adept, 
who read the stars, and expounded the fortunes of mankind, 
genethliacally, as he called it, or otherwise. 

II Genethliacou (dsenej^bl’akpn), [L. ge- 
nethliacon — Qx, 7eyc^Aia/fov.J A birthday ode. 

2589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie i. xxiii, (Arb.) 61 Others for 
magnificence at the natiuities of Princes children, or by 
cuslome vsed yearelyiTion the same dayes,are called songs 
natall or Genethliaca. 2675 J, Smith Chr. Relig. App. r. 
ii. § 1. 5 That [Quire] which before his birth sang his 
Genethliacon. 27^ Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 74 
This year’s Constitution, which was formed and its geneth- 
Hacon sung by the noble Author, while it M’as yet in em- 
bryo, 2888 Edin. Rex*. CLXVII. 478 The eclogue., is 
a genethliacon, or birthday ode. 

Genethlialogy (d3enej)lise-16d5i). Also ge- 
nethliology, [ad. Gr. 7ei'c^AtaAo7ia (L. geneth- 
liologid), abstract sb. related to 7(V€PAiaAo7cri' to 
cast nativities ; see Genethliac and -logy.] The 
science of casting nativities, 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Genethlialogy, telling or casting of * 
Nativities. 1662 .Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. Hi. § 2 The 
Chaldeans did so hold to Astronomy still, that they wholly 
rejected Genethlialogy. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Mailer's Axic, 
Art § 186 (ed. 2) 168 The Cbaldsean Genethliology. ^ 2862 
Lewis Astron. Atic. v. 13 Herodotus makes no allusion to 
any connexion with the stars in the Egyptian genethlialogy 
of his time. 

HenceGeuetlilialo'^CyOenethlialo’^calai^V., i 
pertaining to genethlialogy. 

2860 Sat. Rev. X. 363/2 The third is a comparatively 
modern geneihlialoglc work. 2665 Rawlinson i4nc. Afon. 

III. V. 425 The Chaldee astrology was primarily and mainly, 
genethlialogical. 

Genetnliaq'ue, vax. Genethliac sb. and a. 
t Genethliatic, Obs. rare-K {f. Gr.y tviBMa 
neut. pi, of yeyedMos i see Genethliac and -atic.] 
One who casts nativities (= Genethliac sb. i). 

2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Fam.Ep. Wks, (17x1) *47 The 
genethliaticks have other observations than the stars \ they 
conjecture by the disposition, temper-. of the pereon (etc.]. 

Genetlllic (d,5ene*}>Iik), a, rarc~^, [f. Gr. 7€- 
vkB\ri birth -ic; cf. Gr. ytyiexiot Ceoi.] (See 
quot.) 


2846 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. 244 The genethlic divinities, 
or those which preside over birth, 

Genethliology, van Genethlialogy. 
Genetic (d.^ene'tik), a. [f. Genesis, on the 
analogy of pairs of words like antithesis, antithetic,'] 
1. Pertaining to, or having reference to, origin. 
2831 Carlyle Germ. Lit. in Misc. Ess. (1888) HI. 
268 Our theories and genetic Hisiorie.s of Poetry should 
henceforth cease. x86o Marsh Eng. Lang. 281 In a histo- 
rical sketch of the genetic development of the parts of 
speech, we should naturally begin with the Interjection. 
2870 AIax Muller Set. Relig. (1873) 143 The only scientific 
and truly genetic classification of religions. 2878 Foster 
Phys. III. V. § 3. 482 Regarded in a genetic aspect, the 
spinal cord is a series of cemented segments. 

b. Biol. Genetic affinity, connexion, relation- 
{ship) : one that is the result of a common origin. 

2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) loi If this had occurred, 
we should meet with the same form, independently of 
genetic connection, recurring in widely separated geological 
formations. 2880 Gunther Fishes 373 There is no direct 
genetic relation between those fishes. 

c. Logic. Genetic definition one which defines 
a thing by describing the manner of its formation. 

2837-8 Sir W, Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1866) II. 13 In 
Genetic Definitions the defined subject is considered as in 
the progress to be, as becoming ; the notion, therefore, has 
to be made, and is the result of the definition, which is con- 
sequently^ synthetic. ^ 28^ tr. Lotze’s Logic 167 ‘ Let a 
straight line revolve in one plane about one of its extremi- 
ties, and combine the successive positions of the other 
extremity ’ : — that is a genetic definition of a circle. 

d. Bot. Genetic spiral (see quot.). 

287s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 269 A line is imagined 
proceeding . . in such a direction that, traversing the axis . . 
it includes the points of insertion of all the successive lateral 
members according to their age ; the horizontal projection of 
this line is called the Genetic Spiral ; in reality it is a helix 
running round the stem more or less regularly. 

^ 2 . Sometimes misused for : Generative, pro- 
ductive ( = Gr. ycvvrjTtKbs), 

2838 Blackxu. Mag. XLIV. 242 It points to a genetic nr 
creative power. 2865 Lowell Thoreau Pr. Wks. 1890 1. 366 
Above all, there Is the standard of genetic power, the test 
of the masculine as distinguished from the receptive minds. 
2884 Expositor Dec. 464 Thus view of faith . . assigns to it 
a genetic energy adequate to the production of the rich and 
manifold results of the Christian life. 

3. quasi-j/>. {pi.) The principles or laws of 
origination. 

2872 F. Hall Recent Exempt. False Philol. 201 Nor are 
his notions of verbal genetics at all less superficial than liis 
acquaintance with practical precedents, 

-geno'tic (see prec,), suffix forming adjectives, 
which correspond to sbs. in -genesis and ^geny, as 
biogestetic, cosmogenetic, phylogenetic, physiogenetic. 
All of these are of recent formation, and only in 
use as scientific terms. See -geny. 

Genetical (dgenenikal), a. [f. Genetic -t- -al.] 
= Genetic rr. f Also, in early use = Synthetic 
( cf. Genesis 3). 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia Prfef. Aviij b, I love books that 
make use of Sciences, not compile them into their Geneticall, 
or Analytical! Parcels 2832 Chft.i.WE. Sari. Res. I.xi.(i858) 
45 A complete picture and Genetical History of the Man and 
his spiritual Endeavour lies before you. 2842 Emerson 
Misc. Papers, LandorVlV%. (Bohn) HI. 311 These are not 
plants and animals, but the genetical atoms of which both 
are composed. 2875 Whitney Life Lang. xiii. 277 That 
classification aimed at being a strictly genetical one. 

Genetically (dsenctikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LT ^.] AVilh respect to genesis or origin. 

2837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxiv, (1866) II. 23 Only 
those notions can be genetically defined, which relate to 
quantities represented in time and space. 2856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) IL 23 Certain tribes .. 
coming from one place, and genetically identical. 28^ 

J. D. Baldwin Preh. Nations lii. (1877) 91 Genetically re- 
lated dialects and forms of speech constitute one fbmily 
group. ^ 2883 A, Roberts 07 T. Revision xii. 269 Our 
Authorised Version is genetically connected with all the 
previous English versions. 

Genetive, obs. form of Genitive. 
t Genet-moil. Obs. Also 7 gen(n)et-moyle, 
ginet-moil. [f. Genet 2 • the second element 
may be moyle Mule, suggested by the coincidence 
in sound with Jennet.] A variety of apple. 

2657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 77 Gennet-moyle is accompted 
better then either for Cider, a 2680 Butler Rem. {1759) I. 8 
Another of as great Renown, And solid ludgment in the 
Moon ; That understood her various Soils, And which 
produc'd best Genel-moyles, 2727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Dwarf-trees, Such Trees as are apt to put forth Roots .. 
the Kentish Codling, Genet-moil [etc.]. 


tGe'netor, g'ennitair. Obs. Forms: 4 
genatour, 6 geneto(u)r, -ture, gennitair, gen- 
nettor. [OF. geneteur and genetaire, f. genet 
Jennet.] A soldier who rides a jennet. 

7a24oo Morte Arth. 2897 Than the genaiours of (5enne 
enjoynes alt ones. 2523 Ld. Berners Leexxxvi. 336, 
I haue thre thousande barded horses, .and I haue al^ seuen 
M. genetours. 2525 Ibid. II. li. 179 ^Vbcn Syr 
saw thegeneture, he sayd to a squytrof his, galop fortn thy 
genet, and assaye to speke with yonder gencluriu *579 
Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 257 And lerdin^d with three 
hundred Lances. two thousand Genntwirs, and sixc thousand 
footmen. 2592 Wvblev Annorie Seuen thousand I haue 
armed head and feet Of genetors foil tw^entic thmi«ind mort 
x6oo E, Blount tr. Conestaggio 213 In the nret ranke wherew 
marched their Harquebusicrs on horeebacke, m the second 
their gennetters, in the thirde their light horsemen. 

47 
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' Genetrix, genitrix (dse-nitiiks). Now ran. 
Also6.S'f. genetrioe, 7 geaitresse. [a. h. getieirix, 
genitrix femaleparent (of. Genitob), f.^«-stein of 
gignlre to beget, give birth. The fonn gtnitrice 
is adopted from OF., while genitresse is a new 
formation from Gekitor.] A female parent, a 
mother. Also Jig. applied to one’s native couhtry. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poeitis Ixxxv. 63 Vtctrj'ce of ivyce, hie 
genetrice Of Jhesu, lord souerayne. 1562 A. Scott Poetus 
(S.T.S.} i. 5 welcum, cure jem and joyfull genetr>’ce ! x6xo 
Holland Camden's Brit. il 46 But praises all of this my 
genitresse That shee deserv’s, no wit nor art is able to ex* 
presse. 1678 Cudwobth /«////. Sysi. i. iv. § 19. 366 Om- 
nipotent Jupiter .. the progenitor and genitrix, the both 
father and mother, of those gods. 1878 B. Taylor Deuka^ 
lion 1. V. 44 Who else than she the genetrix of light, The 
mother of the morning? 189* Sir F. Cook in Mod. Rev. I. 
140 The typical mother can neither be a slave nor a genetrix 
of slaves. 

Genetta, genett(e, obs. forms of Jenket. 

Geneva^ (d^fnrva). Also 8 geneve, -er. [ad. 
"Dn. getteveryje/tever (the ending being assimilated 
to that of next), ad. OF. ^enevre (F. genihvre) 
L. junipenis juniper.] A spirit distilled from 
grain, and flavoured with the juice of juniper 
berries ; it is made in Holland, and is hence also 
Hollands, formerly Hollands Geneva. (Often 
written with capital G by confusion with Geneva 2 .) 

In the shortened form Gin, the name chiefly denotes a 
spirit of British manufacture, originally an imitation of the 
Dutch spirit, and usually flavoured not with juniper but 
with some substitute; but the words are sometimes used 
indiscriminately. In many works of reference in the 18th c. 
and even later, gpieva is explained as the name of a sjiirit 
distilled, or obtained by fermentation, from juniper berries; 
but it does not appear that this was ever correct. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Geneva, a kind of strong Water 
so called. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 22. 3/1 The Gypsie With 
Flip and Geneve got most Damnably Typsie. vjvj Arduth- 
NOTybA«.5H//Postscr.ch.xiv,Hefound the combatants drink- 
ing Genever in a Brandy-Shop. 1732 Fielding Mock Doctor 
ix.Take one of these boluses . . washing it down with six spoon- 
fuls of the best Holland’s Geneva. X7SX Sir J. Hill A/af. 
Med. zi. V. xxi. 487 We used to keep a distill'd spirituous 
Water of Juniper in the Shops, but . .the making of it became 
the Business. ,of the Distiller, who sold it under the Name 
of Geneva ; but at present only a better Kind [of] that is made 
with the Juniper Berry, what they commonly sell ^is made 
with no better an Ingredient than Oil of Turpentine.. and 
with the coarsest Spirit they have. 1796 Campaigns X793-4 
1. j. Introd. 5 Geneva, .was in great quantities served out to 
the French armies, whenever an engagement was expected. 
x8x6 K1R&V& Sp. AV;/i’W^/.(i843) 1 1. 287 Immediately I seized 
my prey, and not knowing how to destroy it, I immersed 
it in Geneva, 1831 Lincoln Herald 16 Dec. 3/4 If a poor 
boatman is found in possession of . . a gallon of contraband 
geneva, he is fined. 1^9 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov, a/a Of rum, 
alcohol, and Geneva 653,000 cwt. were exported in x888. 

aitrib. x7x8 \,Rea(tdi Weekly yrnl, 4 Jan., Last Thursday 
morning a Woman, .coming out of a Jenava Shop, in Red 
Cross Street, fell down. 

Hence + Gene vaed p&I. a., drunk with geneva. 

xjrss Young Crw/aHi'vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 351 These, .gorgons, 
furies, harpies, .on fire or quenchea ; genevaedor ciironed.. 
in tavern, bagnio, brothel. 

Goneva^ (ds/hPva). The name of a town in 
Switzerland, used aitrib. or qnasi-ci^’, with the sense 
* belonging to, made or originated at Geneva ^ ; 
often with reference to matters of Calvinistic doc- 


trine or discipline, or of puritanical practice. 

Geneva bands, clerical bands (see Band sh.^ 4 b) re- 
sembling those worn by the Swiss Calvinist clerg>’. Geneva 
bible, the English translation of the Bible first printed at 
Geneva in 1560; so Geneva testament. Geneva con- 
vention (see Convention 8 a). Geneva cross, a red 
Greek cross on a white ground, used in war time as a badge 
to distinguish ambulances, hospitals, and the persons serving 
them. Geneva gown, a black gown such as was worn by 
the Calvinist clergy when preaching, t Geneva hat, a hat 
of the style reg.Traed as distinctive of the Puritan clerg^% 
t Geneva print, (n) the kind of type used In the Geneva 
btbles (in ciyiou allusively'S*, (^) applied jocularly to the 
style of pleated linen worn by Puritan women, t Geneva 
set, ?a small plain ruff worn by the Calvinist clergy (cf. quot. 
a x668). 

ri570 v^Strype's Parker 139 This Error is also in the 

Geneva Bible. 16x3 M^singer Dk. Milan i. i. B j b, If you 
meet An ofiicer preaching of sobriety, Vnlesse he read it in 
Gtneua print. Lay liim by the beeles. 1628 Earle Micro- 
cosm., Snee Precise Hypocr. (Arb.) 63 Shee is a Noncon- 
Jonnm in a close Stomacher and Ruffle of Geneua Print. 
*^ 3 ? T* Adams Ej-/. 2 Peter ii. 5 You shall . . find her [i.e. 
pndej as so^ m a little Geneva-set, as in a great Spanish 
Plymouth IV. <1673) 23/1 
more Chanties by It From your little ruff’d Geneva- 
nti A'- Strafford 

the GencNa Tune but expound the t«ixi too in the Geneva 

ntliRldrcsseT Arru. Hum J why Like a Cw/n-a « Wrr, 

in olack. 1639 Drumsl or Hawth. Consid, to Pari Wks 
(I7I,) iBC Chureh-mcn .. shall have liberty to wear the 
oM fathma of Geneva hats and apparel. iS,o GLAvruoRNr. 
«//,» IVki jS? 4 I. 172 He has already spoyld 

His eyes wiih pr^-ing on Gcne\-a prints. 1678 Dry- 
ncN Litnlcr/tam iv. i, Get thee hence, thou old Geneva 
testament : thou art a part of the ceremonial law, and hast 
l>cen abolished these twenty years. x8zo Scott vi 
It is like that, .the mass and the cross will come up, and then 
dowm go pulpits, Gene\*a-gowns, .and black silk skull-caps. 
x85a Thackeray Heifcomes II. xxvij. 250 Lei us hope divine 
truths may l>c shining ..which Gcncs'a glasses cannot yet 
perceive, and arc l>eyond the focus of Roman telescopes. 
x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Btkav. N\^s. (Bohn) II. 3S3 


Men are like Genesm watches with crystal faces which 
expose the whole movement, 1882 Edna Lyall Donovan 
XV, No clergyman in surplice and stole, or gown and 
Geneva bands, had ever preached to him. 

Genevan (dsihr-van), f Gene*vian, a- and 

Sh. [f. GENEV-A- + -AN, -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Geneva, esp. to its 
ecclesiastical organization ; Calvinistic. 

*573 Hciv Citsiome in Dodsley's Call. (1S25) I.^sgz For 
since the.se Genevian doctours came so fast into this lande, 
Since that time it was never merie with Englande. 1637 
Heylin Alisov. Burton iv. 64 If by your Divines you 
meane the Genevian Doctors, Calvin and Beza. 1663 
Walton Life Hooker in HPs Wks. (i888> L 78 The., 
parson of Borne was sequestred . . & a Genevian minister 
put into his good living. 1709 Trree Answ. SacheverelVs 
Serm. 8 The Genevian Discipline. 1804 Ode to Ravibenv 
in Miniature No. 8 [She] quaffs Genevian streams; fA 
burlesque allusion to • Geneva *.] ^ 1853 Marsden Early 
Purit.^yt In 1577 Sandys .^chbishop of York cited him 
upon several charges, the chief of which was his Genevan 
ordination. 1883 Congregationalist Nov. 900 His tall form 
graced with a rich Genevan gown. 

B. sb. A native of Geneva ; also, one who 
adheres to the doctrines of Geneva. 

1564 Abp. Parker Let. Sir IV. Cecil in Carr. (1853) 215 
Charging the Genevians and the Scottish of going too far in 
extremities. X639 W. Sclater Worthy Cotnmnnicant Re- 
ivarded 5 Whoso, or, as the Genevians [i. e. translators of 
the Geneva Bible] render it, Whosoes’er. f 1719 Lett.fr. 
Mist's yml. (1722) L 160 By the Help of their Palatines and 
Genevians. 1843 Lowell Let, 29 Sept,^ (1894) I. 80 The 
clergyman nowadays, to many a disciple of the crept 
Genevan, stands instead of the images and pictures of old 
Rome. 1875 Knight 2732 The drilling of jewels 

for the pivots was first done by Nicolas Facio, a Genevan, 
in X700, 1878 N. Atner. Rev. CXXVII. 337 He throws 

little light on the Genevan’s marvelous style. 

Hence f Genewanism, Calvinism. 

1625 Bp. R. Mountagu App. Czsar. 72 A..Schismeon 
foot to bring in Genevanlsme into Church and State. 

t Ge*nevate, Obs. [f. Genev-a2 + -ates.] 
irons. To fashion after the Geneva model. Im- 
plied in Ge’uevated ppl. a., Gemevating vhl. sb. 

1593 Abp. Bancroft Daung. PosiL 1. 10 heading, Scottish 
Geneuating for Reformation.^ 1609 in Crt. <5- Times fas. / 
(1849) I. 99 He terms deposing princes, [etc,,] to be either 
Jesuited or Genevated divinity. 

Geneve, obs. form of Geneva \ 

Genevese (dseniVr'z), a. and sb. [f, Gekev-a 
4- -ese.] a. adj. Pertaining to Geneva. 
i860 in Worcester. 1872 Blackie Four Phases L 79 The 
stem Genevese disciplinarian. 2875 Lowell Wordsworth 
Prose Wks. rSgo IV, 409 The Genei^se humorist, Toepffer. 

B. sh., A native of Geneva, (Not now inflected 
in pi.) 

X650 Stapylton tr. Sirada 11. vi. 26 In their passage over 
the Mountaines ; on the one side by the French, on the other 
by the Genevesesand Swisse,theymight easily he distressed 
and cut off. X794 G. Washington Lett. Writ. xSpx XII. 489 
The picture drawn In them, of the Genevese, is really interest- 
ing and affecting. 38x8 Franhenst. 1. (1865) 31 

I am by birth a Genevese. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni. 
Cotmirtes I, a6o A neat Protestant church, erected by. .the 
Genevese. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. IV, xxxv. 99 They 
sent to him Dunant, a Genevese, as a British emissary. 
x88x A. Gray Lett. (1893) 710 All these Genevese speak 
English well, except Madame De Candolle, 

• Genevian, obs. form of Genevan. 

^ Ge’nevize, v. [f. Genev-a + -ize.] intr. To 
imitate or introduce the doctrines or practice of the 
Genevan church. Implied in Ge’nevlzing vbl. 
sb. Also 'h Ge’nevizer, one who 'Genevizes*, 
x68a G. Vernon Heylin Pref. A5b, The Genevizers, 

who affirm, that we had too little of the People, and too 
much of the Prince therein. 1692 South Semn. (1717) V. 253 
It were easy to bring up the rear with our English Gene- 
vizers. 1843 II. 16 The Genevizing spirit in- 

troduced in the time of Elizabeth. 

tGenevois. Obs. Also 6 Genevoyes. [a. 
F. ginlvoisi\ = Genevese sb. 

XSS8-68 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer, 62 a, To make Conserve 
or Confiture of Quinces .. whiche also the Genevoyes doe 
use. 2705 Addison Italy 503 The Genevols have been very 
much refin’d, or, as others will have it, corrupted by the 
Conversation of the French Protestants. 
fGeng, V. Obs. [OE. *gytgatt, wk. vb. (only 
in pa. t. giiigde = Goth, gaggida) OTeut. *ga^g- 
fan f. root of Gang 

1 . tnir. To go, pass, move. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1412 He feara sum beforan gengde wisra 
monna wong sceawian. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiu[il. 5 pu, 
lordanen, forhwi gengdest on baicling? 0120$ Lay. 22865 
Hu forS gengden [c 1275 for]) geinde] pa quenen 5cond wudes 
& 5cnd feldes. a 2250 Ozol ^ Night. 376 5 if hundcs urziep 
to him ward He (the hare] gengp wel swi)>e a wey ward. 

2 . With dat, of personal obj. ; To assist. 

cxzoo Ormin 4160 Swa itt mujhc gengenn uss To 
berr^henn ure sawle. 

t Genge, a. Obs. fOE. g^nge ( = OHG. gengi, 
MLG. genge, MDu. ghenge, ON. gengr), WGer. 
*g‘‘'JSfO'i root of G.vno u.i] Current, prevalent, 
valid. 

e9oo tr. Bxiia's Hitt.in. xlii], (iBpol 188 Ne wa:s J»xt ^nne 
to vaindrienne, Ijcah Jecs CT'ninges bene, .mid him swiSade 
& Senac wmren. a 1000 Guthlac sits *0 Exeter Bk,. p,xt 
Ins soS fore us on his siefena :3yld genge ss-eortSc. a 1.50 
Owl 4- Eight. s<xi_ Wat tharf be recchc of a^ mo stvenge, 
Wone the on him is swo genge. Ibid. 1063 Thi song mai ho 
At^onge genge. That thu shale seippen on a sprengc. 
Qoiig(o, var. Gino Obs., company, crew. 


Qengzeng, obs. form of Ginseng. 

Genial (dgr-nial), a.f Also 6-7 genial!, [ad. 
L. geniSl-is, f. genius : see Genids. Cf. OFs 
genial; the mod.F. ghtial, pertaining to or charac- 
terized by genius, is a new formation after Gcr. 
genial, genialisch.'] 

1. Of or pertaining to marriage, nuptial; also, 
pertaining to generation, generative. Of an angel 
or deity : Presiding over marriage or generation. 
Genial bed = L. lectus genialis. Iv' ow rare. 

1566 Nuce tr. Seneca's Octavia i. iiL Bzb Ncroes 
dreaded visage .. Doth fear me that I dare not weepe .. 
Ne suffers me this geniall face To dash with tearts. 
1595 Spenser Epithal. 399 And thou, glad Genius I in 
whose gentle hand The bridale boNvre and geniall bed 
remaine. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. xviii. 249 So many 
Geniall or Genltall Gods and Goddesses, x6(^ hliLTON P. L. 
IV. 7t2 AVfaat day the genial Angel to our Sire Brought her 
in naked beauty. 1703 Maundrell Twrw. 7rrH2. (1721)61 
The virtue of them was to help Conception, being laid 
under the Genial Bed. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 
323 The male and female [bear] . . seldom are seen together 
but upon the accesses of genial desire. 2793 Cowper Talt 
iv, The spring drew near, e.ach felt a breast With genial 
instinct filled. 2822-^ Good's Stud^ Med. (ed.4) IV’. 12 
The electric impulse given in the genial act to everj’ portion 
of the solids and fluids of the body. 2864 Tennyson Lucre- 
tins^ The all-generating powers and genial heat Of Nature, 
t Of or pertaining to a feast ; festive. Obs. 
1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 183 If it be a geniall meale, 
or much larger then ordinarie, another draught ofWirie is., 
allowable. 2644 Milton Arcop.^ (Arb.) 49 Buried .. in the 
genial cups of an Academick night-sitting. 1607 Dryden 
Virg. Past. v. iii In Winter shall the Genial Feast be 
made Before the Fire; by Summer in the Shade. 27:5 
Pope Iliad 1. 772 Thus the blest gods the genial day prolong 
In feasts ambrosial. 1762 C. Johnston Reverie (1763) 1. 
151 No resolution is proof against the pleasures of a genial 
hour. 

3. Conducive to growth. Const, to. Now chiefly 
of air, climate, sunshine, passing into the sense: 
Pleasantly warm, mild. 

1647 Cowley Mistr., Written in yuice of Lemon ri, But 
when a Genial heat warms thee within. 2705 Maidwell 
Necess. Edtic. 31 The Soil was not Geriial to the Seed,_ 2766 
[Anstey] Bath Guide i. a Ye genial Springs! Pienw 
Waters, hail I 2794 Mrs. Ravcufte ^M yst. C/dolphovii, 
And gives its incense to the genial air. 2809 Med. yml. 
XXL 426 A recovery which . . may be attributed to the 
regular and genial warmth of the wards. 2824 Scott Aa. 
of Isles III. xiv, The wildest glen, but this, can show Some 
touch of Nature's genial glow. 2820 W. Irvikc SkAeh £k 
I. 169 In the genial month of May. 2834 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Seine tig The northern hordes, .would naturally 
seek a more genial climate. 2858 Hawthornr Fr. t{ W 
ymls. (2872) I. 29 The soil is not genial to theni. iSjJ 
Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 320 Ice Ages and Genial Ages 
must have alternated in each hemisphere. ^ . 

ffg. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Retig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 93 
Heats and genial periods arrive in historj'. a 2872 MaurJCE 
Friendship Bks, ix. (1874) 255 Those yc.nrs at Horton sue 
undoubtedly the poet's most genial time, the one in wnich 
he produced with the greatest freedom and joy. 

4. Cheering, enlivening, inspiriting. 

2746 Collins Odes, Evening v, I hail Thy Benialjo/o 
return. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1B60) 1. 8 1 his Jh« 
genial hour. 28 . . W. W. Story Giannoni 53 When itic 
great logs blazed mch a genial roar.^ 

5 . Sympathetically cheerful, jovial, kindly. 

2746 Smollett Reproof Let ev'r>’ polish’d d^e, 

genial lord Employ the social chair and venal board. ^ 1774 
WARTON/fzr/. Eng. Poetry \\Ze,d) I. Dissert, ii. p.cxxvi, in 
celebrated drinking ode of this genial archdeacon 
Map! has the regular returns of the monkish fh)Tnc. 
Carlyle Heroes (2858) 258 Napoleon in Saint-IicJewi * 
charmed with the genial veracity of old Homer. xo47 
Dickens Lett. I. 173 The most genial letter that ever wa 
WTitten. 2847 Tennyson Princess Concl. vi, A great brow- 
shoulder’d genial Englishman. 1859 Kingsley Mise.{x^ J 
I. 17 There is a great laugh in Raleigh’s he:^, ® 
contempt of asses. 2882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ck. Eng- !'• ^ 

A pious and genial pastor. 

't‘6. Pertaining to ‘genius* or natural 
tion ; natural. Obs. (In the later echoes of M”' 
ton’s phrase filial spirits, the adj. is prob. taken 
in sense 4 or 5.) 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 19 Natunall incapacin • 
and geniall indisposition. 2672 Milton Ijy r. 

much I feel my genial spirits tiroop. 2687 P**'*^*^^. , -7 

P. III. 1147 A theologue more by need than 
2802 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves Wks. 1^7 I|. 2x7 y 

spirits fail. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. Concl. xx, Let ai ) 
genial spirits advance. ^ r* . „c cV' 

7. Oi or pertaining to genius (see Genii'^ .m * 

characterized by genius. (Chiefly after Ger. r 

genialischi) , 

(2825 Carlyle Schiller ii. (2845) 2x6 (Trrmslating v* • 

Heinse’s ‘Ardinghello’ and Schiller’s * .Vg/^irF 

performances of genial worth and wildjprm.l 

Guesses Scr. n. (1846) 35 But a genial age, hke a 
individual, is unconscious of its owti rtnia! 

Emerson Repr, Men, Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) I. 35/ rricinxl 
power, one would almost say, consists tn not Coelhe 

at all : in being altogether receptive. 285s H]*, ' ord to 
I. IV. iii. 344 note, It is difficult to find an 
express the German genial, which every 

genius. The genial period was the ^riod when > 
extravagance was excused on the plea of genius. 

8 . Comb., as genial-loclingad]. . 

2872 Miss Brapdon Fentons Quest f ' side, 
alone ; a portly gcntaMoofcing old man 6*°^ b> “ f..tt.oy 

Genial (d.^fnoi-al), a." Anat. ff. Gr. "/G 
chin (f. jaw Ugena) + - al .] Of or pcrtammC 



G-EWIALITY. 


GEKITALIA. 


to the chin, situated on or arising from the chin ; 
= MentaIi a.'‘^ Genial process, iuberclei one of 
two pairs of small bony prominences behind the 
symphysis of the lower jaw, which give attachment 
to two pairs of muscles. 

1831 R. Knox Clogtiel's Anat. 283 Genio-hyoideus. This 
muscle . . arises from a small tendon inserted into the lower 
genial process. 1844 Hoblyn Did. Afed.^ Gcnio-, Genial 
processes, the name of four eminences of the inferior maxil- 
lary bone, beneath the symphysis of the chin. 1885 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Genial iitbercles, the Mental spines. xS^oHuxley 
in iQt/iCent,}vi[y 775 note, The importance attached by some 
to the presence or absence of the so-called ‘ genial elevations *. 
Geniality (d5fniK*liti). [f. Genial a.^ +-ity, 
after L. gemdlitas.'] The quality of being genial, 
f 1 . Festivity, joviality. Obs~^ 

1609 Holland A mm. Afarcell. xxX. i. 380 Such a reverent 
regard in that timeofauncient justicecarried the Genialilie 
XL. geniaUtas'\, even of an enemies table. 

2 . Agreeable warmth ; mildness. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds vii. 170 The imagined geni- 
ality of his [Uranus's] summer weather. 

3 . Sympathetic cheerfulness, good-nature, kindli- 
ness. {.The sense in quot. 1652 is obscure: pos- 
sibly = Uemper, disposition*.) 

16s* H. L’Estrance Americans no yeives Ep, to Rdr., 
If 1 have any wales erred in judgment . . I refer my self to 
the Readers and offer, and pray to be pruned of riot 
and rankness, to an innocent, candid, geniality, and mean- 
ing. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Des.ixSs^) 182 Thou.. with thy 
vivacities and genialities, .makest such strange work. 1837 
Talfourd Mem. Lamb (L.), He had a natural geniality of 
disposition that endeared him to his friends. 1850 Kings- 
ley Alt. Locke ii, There was a geniality in the tone to 
which 1 was unaccustomed* 

Genialize (d3rniabi2), v. [f. Genial a.^ -h 
-IZE,] Irons. To impart geniality to; to render 
pleasant or agreeable. 

a X864 Hawthorne Grimshawe xix. (iSpr) 247 Some 
Burgundy, of which it was the quality to warm the blood 
and genialize existence for three days after it was drunk. 
1888 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 313 He had the well-known Wel- 
lington physiognomy, only greatly softened and genialised. 
189T G. Meredith One of our Conq. II. v. 107 It would 
have genialized him. 

Hence Gemializing///, a. 

184^ D. Thomas Crisis 0/ Being iii. (1850) 50 Personal 
religion is the chief good of man.. How it.. brings alt its 
germinant powers under the genializing influence of truth ! 
GeiuaUy(cl 3 rniali),a(&. [f.GENiALa.' 

1 1 . By genius or nature ; naturally. Oit. 
x6di Glanvill Inanity Dogm. xii. xzi Some constitutions 
are genially disposited to this mentall seriousness. 

2 . In a genial manner ; pleasantly ; agreeably ; 
cheerfully, kindlily. 

1751 Harris Hermes ii. iii. (1765) 266 The splendid Sun 
. . genially warmeth . . the fertile Earth. 178* Cowper Progr. 
Err. 4x2 Clearer skies and softer air .Freshening his lary 
spirits as he ran, Unfolded genially and spread the man. 
X847 C. Bronte J. Eyre II. vii. 192 To taste but of the 
crumbs he scattered to stray and stranger birds like me was 
to feast genially. 1870 Lcye/tx.'L Study Wind. (1871) 1 This 
genially garrulous Fellow of Oriel. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
V. § I. 213 No poetry was ever more human than Chaucer’s, 
noneever came more frankly andgenially homeloUs readers, 

Geuialness ^dsrnialnes). [f. Genial (x.i + 
-NESS.] = Geniality. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Geuialness, Festivalness, Merriness at 
Meat. x888 Burgon Lives 12 Cd. Men 1. 1. 109 Humour he 
had, and a certain genialne.ss of nature. 

Genian (d^enai’an), a. Anat. [f. as Geni-al 
a:i- + -AN.] = Genial <z .2 
1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Genian apophysis, the Mental spines. 
+ Genice. Obs. rare~'^. In 5 genyce. [a. 
OF. genice (F. gMsse) heifer,] A heifer. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xii. xi, Achylles hade made 
sacrefyee of a genyce unto Pallas for the vyctorye. 
tGe'nicle. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. genicnlum, 
dim. of genu knee.] A joint in the stalk of a plant. 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp.o.Afi K stalk .. intercepted 
with some genicles. 

Geniculant (dgeni-kit^lant), a. [irreg. f. L. 
genicul-um (see prec.) -i--ANT.] =GENrcuLATiNG. 

1852 Dana Crust, 11. 1x31 The right male antenna, though 
geniculant, is but little different from the others in. .number 
of joints. 

Genrcular, a. rare-K [f. L. genicul-um 
(see prec.) + -au.] «next. 

x8o2 Spirit Publ. yrnls. (1803) VI. 347 Buboes, impost- 
humations, genicular nodes, and the like. 

Genicnlate (d5eni*kit7l«?t), a. Nat. Hist. 
[ad. L. geniculdius, f. genicuhtm : see Genicle.] 
Having knots or joints like a knee ; bent like a 
knee; knee-jointed; knotty. Geniculate body 
L. corpus geniculatum) : each of two knee-shaped 
structures near the optic thalami at the base of the 
brain. Geniculate ganglion *. * a small, reddish, 
triangular ganglion, at the genu of the optic nerve * 
(^’rf. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. § 3. 75 A scarlet flower., 
with a geniculate stalk. 1805 J. Galpine Bi-it. Bot. (i5o6) 26 
Cal. lanceolate ; cor. awned at the base : awn geniculate. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 297 Antenna: . .geniculate, 
and inserted on the proboscis. 1856 Todd & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. II. 38 The optic tracts are connected with 
the optic thalami chiefly through the geniculate bodies. 
1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 124. 153 The threads become 
geniculate, and unite at the two bends. 1875 Blake Zeol. 
308 The posterior [antennx] arc geniculate and pediform. 


Ill 

Hence GenPcnlatcly adv., in a geniculate 
manner. 

2637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 314 Geniculately circum- 
vesting the internodia of the cauls. 

Geniculate (dseni-kiragk), V. [f. 'L.genicttidt', 
ppl. stem of geniculdre to bend the knee, f. geni- 
culum : see Genicle.} tinns. and intr. To bend 
like a knee ; to form or be formed into joints. 

1623 CocKERAM, Geniculate, to ioynt. In mod. Diets. 

Hence Geni’culating ppl. a. 

2852 Dana Crust, ii. 1040 The ri^ht malq antenna alone 
of the flrst pair with a geniculatlng joint. 

Geniculated (d3eni-kija^'ted', ppl. a. [f. 
Geniculate a. + -edi.] = Geniculate a. Of a 
twin crystal (see quot. 1805-17). 

■ kneed, or knobbed, or full 

of joynts. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 31 The Water-Spider, 
She hath two haiiy geniculated horns, knotted or joynted at 
sex'eral divisions like Knot-grass. 1728 Woodward Fossils ir, 
1 A Piece of some geniculated Plant seeming to be part of a 
Sugar-Cane, 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 226 
Geniculated . . when it is composed of two prisms, which arc 
united at one end, and form a kind of knee. 1836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. II. 862/1 The antennae, .are usually geniculated, 
1882 Sladen in Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XVI. No. 91. 238 The 
other [spine] rather longer but much less robust., and 
rather geniculated sideways. 

. Geuiculatiou (d^eni.-kiin^'Jan). [ad. late L. 
geniculdtidn-emy n. of action f. geniculdre to bend 
the knee.] 

fl. The act of kneeling, genuflexion. Obs. 
z6tx CoRVAT Cntdiiies 2 , 1 saw their Masse, but not with 
that superstitious genicularion and elevation of hands, .that 
the rest used. 1652 Sparke Pritn. Dez’ot. (1663) 81 Her 
knees were grown brawny, like the knees of Camels, with 
.her pious geniculation, 1662 Gunning Lent Fast 203 To 
prepare themselves by frequent prayers, fastings, genicula- 
tions and watchings. 

2 . The state of being geniculated. 

2879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 149 Twinning is common, 
sometimes giving rise to geniculation. 

b. concr. A geniculate formation; a kneed part 
or process. (In recent Diets.) 

I Genie (dsFmi). Also 8 geny, (genii), 9 geni. 
j [a. F, gemCf ad. L. genius.’} 

\ 1 . t a. A tutelary spirit. (« Genius i.) Obs. ^ 

2655 tr, De Parc's Francion 11. 53 My Conductor . . in- 
formed me, that they were the Genyes of mankind. 2702 
Addison Dial. Medals (1727) 15 To these you may add the 
Genies of nations, provinces, cities, etc. 

b. A Jinnee; one of the sprites or goblins of 
Arabian demonology. 

[The word glnie was adopted by the Ft. translators of the 
Arabian Nights as the rendering of the Arab, word which 
it resembled in sound and in sense. In Eng.gvKiV has been 
commonly used in the sing, and genii (see Genius 2) in the 
plural.] 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Iii, If the plot.. had been 
whispered by a genie, communicated by a dream, or re- 
vealed by an angel from on high.^ 1787 Minor 60 It is out 
- of my power to assert whether it is a man or a beast, a genii, 
or a woman. 1825 Scott 7 Vz//xw. xx, His single Iock ot hair 
streamed upwards from his bald and shaven head, as if some 
genie upheld him by it. 2877 Morley Crit. Atisc. Ser. 11. 
iipThe horrible genie of civil murder. 1^6 Westm. Gas. 28 
Dec, 3/1 The engagement of Cinquevalli, cleverest of jug- 
glers, to act as geni of the lamp. 

2 . a. Natural bent or disposition. (= Genius 3a.) 
(Common in A. Wood.) 

2662 Bp. Gauden Let. in Chr. Wordsworth Doc. Suppi. 
(1825) 35 Thereby draxving me, much against my genie, 
from a very happy privacy, x^i Wood Afh. Oxon. 1. 177 
He was very apt to leam, having a natural genie to good 
letters. 2692 Ibid. II. 292 But his genie .. lead him in the 
pleasant paths of Poetry. 

f b. A person of genius. (= Genius 6 a, 6 b.) Obs. 
2676 Etheredce A/au 0/ Mode iv. ii, He serv’d some time 
under Merille, the greatest Genie in the world for a Valet 
d' Chambre. 2685 Gracians Courtiers Orac. 35 These Para- 
mount Genies are Kings by merit. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Ber- 
gerac's Com. Hist. 1. 189 That way of dying is common to 
great Genies, and it is called. To crack xvith Wit. 

Genii, pi. of Genius. 

+ Genio. Obs. [a. It. genio, ad. L. genius.} 

1 . = Genius 2. 

x6og Bible (Douay) Gen. vi. Comm., Those whom Moyscs 
here called Angels, the Philosophers called Genios.. which 
are living creatures with ayrie bodies. 2684 tr. TavernieFs 
Trav, II. 106 Numens, Genio's, Demons, Spirits. 

2 . s=Genius3, 4- 

x6z2 Benvenuto's Passenger (N.) As humours and genioes 
.so affections and judgement.. doth vary and alter. 27x0 
Steele Tatter No. 182 ^ 6, 1 shall endeavour to make the 
Parts fit the Genio’s of the several Actors. 

3 . = Genius 6 a, 6 b. 

2709 Steele Tatter No. 5 p 10 It is not only to the 
general Bent of a Nation that great Revolutions are owing, 
but to the extraordinary Genio's that lead 'cm. 1709 Ibid. 
No. S3 P x There are some Genio’s which are not capable 
of pure Affection. 

Genio- (d3en3i*o), combining form of Gr. ye- 
vciov (see Genial af), occurring in several ana- 
tomical combinations in the sense of pertaining 
to the chin or lower jaw and some other member, 
t Geaioglosse (in 7 geneo-), a muscle of the 
tongue, connected ^vith the chin and hyoid 
bone [modX. genioglossus, F. genioglosse} ; so 
Geui’o-giossal a. [see Glossal} sanext, Gettiio- 
hyoglossal rr. [seeHyooLOSSALj, pertaining to the 


chin, the hyoid bone, and the tongue, Geniio- 
hyoid a. [see Hy'OIdJ, pertaining to the chin and 
to the hyoid bone ; also absol. quasi- j< 5 . =» genio- 
hyoid muscle. Geniio-me’ntal a. [see Mental^], 
pertaining to the lower jaw and the chin. 

1669 Holder Ele7n. Speech 49 The Tongue being held in 
that posture, onelybythe force of the Geneoglosse, or 
Myleoglosse Muscles. 2848 Qnain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 5) 1. 
273 The gemo-by old muscle. 2873 Mivart Elem. Anat. 
287 The genio-hyoid is narrow, and goes from the hyoid to 
the mandible inside the symphysis. 2885 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Geniohyoid nerve, a branch given off by the hypoglossal 
nerve as it lies beneath the mylohyoid muscle. 2890 H. 
Ellis Criminal iii. 72 The relative frequency is especially 
marked in zygomatic and genio-mental wrinkles. 

' Genioplasty (d^enoi'^Jiplresti). [f. Gr. '^ivtio-v 
chin + 7 f\aoT- 6 s moulded + -y s ] < A plastic opera- 
tion for restoring the chin * {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

Genip (d3e'nip). West Ijtdian, [? short f. next.] 
attrib. in genip-tree, a name applied to Genipa 
americana, a small tree of the N. O. Rubiacese ; 
also to certain similar trees of the N.O, Safin- 
daceir, esp. Melicocca btjuga and faniculata. 

1756 P. Browne yautaica 210 The Genip-Tree. .This tree 
was brought to Jamaica from Surinam. 1885 Lady Brasscv 
The Trades 239 Shrubs or rather trees, with large glossy 
leaves and a single while flower, which I think must have 
been genip trees. 

Genipap (d^e'nipsep). Also 7genipapi. [app. 
a native name,] The fruit of Genipa americana. 

2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 835 The men and women 
..mjike themselves blacke with the fruit Genipapi. 2885 
Lady Brassev 'J he Trades 239 7'hese trees produce the 
delicious fruit called genipap, which resembles an orange. 
Genisarie, obs. form of Janizary. 
j| Genista (dgeni'sta). Bot. [L. genista hvootn.} 
A plant of the genus (N.O. Legumittosai) repre- 
sented by Dyer's Broom or Greenweed {G. tinc- 
ioria') ; the Common Broom {Cyiisus scoparid) 
is by some referred to this- genus, and is prob. the 
plant chiefly referred to in the early examples. 

2625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims II. viii. 2379 A peculiar kind of 
Genista, and many other vnknowne plants. 1669 Evelyn 
Kat. Hort. (ed. 3) 19 Jasmines, Honey-suckles, Genista 
Hisp., Carnations [etc.]. 2774 ( 5 oldsm, Nat. Hist. (1862) 
I. xii. 6x A rush, resembling the genista, but much more 
soft and flexible. 2825 Scott Talisnu xij The genista, or 
broom plant, was an emblem of humility. 2886 Mbs. 
Caddy Footsteps yeanne D'Arc xl. 220 The brisk air of the 
common-land odorous with thyme and the genista, 
t G^e'llitabley Ct. Ohs. rare^^. [a. Y.genitablc 
(obs,), ad. L, genitdbil-em capable of generating, 
f. genii- (see next).] = Genital <7. 

1634 T. Johnson Parers Chirurg. xxiv. xxxix. 033 Al- 
though the seed be genitable. (Mi.stranslaied from L. His 
ctsi semen genilale j/V.] 

Genital (d3e’nital), a. and sb. [ad. L. geni- 
tdLem, f. genii-, ppl. stem oigiptere to beget + -«/- 
een: see -al. Cf. Y.ghiital, 'Sp. genital, Ix.geni- 
tale,} A. adj. Pertaining to animal generation. 

2382 Wyclif Num. xxv. 8 [Phynees] stikide thur3 both 
togidre . . in the geny tale places [L. tocis gcnitalibusl. 2398 
Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlv'iii. (1495) 165 In the membre 
geriycal \read genytalj god hath sette suche an appetyte in- 
superable that [etc.]. 1585 J. B. tr. Viret'sSch. Beastcs D vj b, 
Some [fishe-;] which follow the females, and sprinkle the egges, 
with the genitall seed. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
M iij b, The Wine whereinahlullet is stifled drunke,depriveth 
men of all genital venue. 1607TOPSELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 

28 The seed genital of an Asse is more frigid then an 
Horses. 2660 Sharrock Vegetables 46 Into so many offsets 
shall the genitall vertue dispose itself. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. {1776) IV. 3x0 The genital part of the male [camell 
resembles that of the bull. 2845 Budd Dis. Liver 390 A 
small depression, in which are the two genital pores. 1878 
Bell GegenbauVs Comp. Anat. 122 In all forms the lower 
wall of the canal forms the genital region. 

d* b. Presiding over generation or birth (L. dii 
genitales'). Obs. rare^^. 

x6^ Gaule MagasHoni. xviii. 149 So many Geniall or 
Genitall Gods and Goddesses. 

B. sb. The external organ or organs of genera- 
tion, usually of the male. 

fa. sing. {^L. genilale.) Obs. rare. 
rx45o Burch Contn, Lydg. Secrees 1764 With white wj-n > 
drynk it in the morwen>Tig,ffrom seknesse in genital kepith 
soget and kyng. 2607 Topsell Four./. Beasts (2658) 154 
The female (elephant] hath her genital betwixt her thighes. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 1 . Lvjb/i The.. Male’s Genital 
D. pi. {■■^'L. genitalia', OF, genitailles.) 

1390 Gower II. 156 Jupiter.. his father bonde,. And 

kut of with his owne honde His genitals, lax^oo Aforie 
Artk, 1123 Ewyneinto inmettethe gyaiint he hyttez, Just to 
he genitales [AIS. genitales], and jaggede h^me in sondre ! 
rS99 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke xjsh AppJye it 
ver>'e warme to your genitalles. 2610 Healey St. Aug. 
Citie 0/ God 520 Some philosophers called Gymnosopnists. . 
-cover their genitalis, whereas all the rest of their l^ies are 
bare. 1682 T. Gibson Anat. 23 The parts minis^ing to 
Procreation, are the Genitals both in Afen and Women. 
2789 W. Buchan Dorn. Afed. (1790) 333 If, 
immersed for some time in cold w-ater, *t ** ^ 

a bleeding at the nose. x8o8 Aled. yml. XIX. 180 Case of 
Alalconformatlon in the Genitals. . , r t 

I! Genitalia (dsenit^^dia), sb. pi- [a- L. gem- 

talia.'] *= Genitals (see prec. B. b). 

2876 Duhrinc Dis. Skin 121 Their 
the face, neck, breast and genitalia. 2877 Hiwley Anat. 
Ittv. Anim. iv. xg 6 As in most Trematoda, the genitalia 
form a large part of the viscera. ^ 
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1 * Ge'nited,///. a. Math. Obs. [f. L. genti-ust 
pa. pple. otgign^re to bejjet.] «^Gek'ERATED. 

1704 J.HarrisZ.«. Ttchn.^ Generated or Gentled Quantit^'^ 
in a ver^ large sense, for whatever is produced either^ in 
•Arithraelick, by the Multiplication, Division, or Extraction 
of Roots; or in Geometry, by the Invention of the Contents, 
Areas and Sides, or of extream and mean Proportionals, 
without Addition and Subtraction, xjsx in Chambers Or/. 

Geniting, obs. form of Jenneting, 

■ Genitival (d3entt3i*val), a,‘ [f. Genitive + 
-AL.] Belonging to the genitive case. 

j8i8 Monthly Ma^. XLVI. 322 Instead of the genitival 
and dativaJ terminations, 0/ and to, were prefixed to the 
nominative. 1872 Lowell Miliott Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 102 
He occupies some ten pages, .with a history of the genitival 
form its.^ 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 760/1 The genitival an so 
frequent in Anglo-Saxon place-names. 

Genitive (d5e*nitiv), a. and sb. Also 4 geni- 
tif, 5 genetife, 7 genetive. [ad. L. genetlv-umt 
genitiv-um belonging to birth or generation (f. *gcn~ 
root of gignh’C to beget); was used 

by Lat. grammarians to render Gr. 
which however properly means * generic case 
Varro's fatricus casus is a similar mistranslation. 
The earliest Eng. forms may be a. OF, genetif 
(F. ginitift It. and Sp. genitivo),'] A. adj. 

1 . Genitive case : a grammatical form of substan- 
tives and other declinable parts of speech, chiefly 
used to denote that the person or thing signified by 
the word is related to another as source, possessor, 
or the like, but in different languages also employed 
in a variety of idiomatic usages. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvir. xevi. (1495) 663 Lens, 
that isa nytte,and is wryte wyth D. in thegenitii case, c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xci. 4x6 (Add. MS.) The seconde case is genetife 
case. 1520 Whitinton Vulg . (1527) xi b, The hauer or y« 
owner gouerneth somtyme a genytyue case of the thynge 
that is had. 1^62 Turner Herbal n. 23 a, The poticanes . . 
call it [Iris] Irios in the genUlue case. 1645 Digby Mans 
Sotd ii. 367 'fhe Hebrewes do expresse this vnion . . of 
two different apprehensions, .by putting in the genitiue 
case, the word which expresseth one of theoL ^ 17x1 J, 
Greenwood Eng, Gram, 51 Of the English Genitive Case, 
with a Note concerning Gender. 1771 Sir W. Jones Gram. 
Pers. Lang. Wks. 1799 II. 147 There is no genitive case in 
Persian. 1898 Earle Simple Gram. Eng. 15 To express 
the Genitive Case of these plurals no further sound is added. 
fZ. Pertaining to generation (so OF. genelif, 
farltes genitives). Obs. 

1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (1541) Proheme Cosmogr. xv, 
As ane beist, so is ane man consaue Of seid infuse in membris 

f enltiue. xs6o Rollano Crt. Venus tv. 44 He ordanit sum 
e of kind genitiue, And fill the warld efter thair qualitie. 
x6is Betiventilo's Passengeri. 103 Sparage..prouokes vrine. 
increaseth genetiue seed, cleanseth the reynes from sand 
[etc.].^ 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Genitive^ natural, engendring, 
of an ingendring faculty, that hath power to ingender. 

B. sb, ssgenitive case ; also, a part of speech 
in the genitive case. 

CX620 A. Hume Tongue (1865) 29 Our genitive is 
alwayes joyned with an other noun, and is noated with of, 
ors. X749 Pros. Numbers 71 The Concurrence of 

many Genitives with their Sign of prefixed, should be 
avoided as an inelegance. x8^ L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 266 When this plurality is neither intimated,, nor 
necessarily supposed, the double genitive . . should not be 
used. 186S Masson tr. Winer's Gram. N. T, Diet. 209 
Even in Greek prose the Genitive is usually employed to 
denote separation or removal, Earle Philol. Eng. 

Tongue^ (ed, 5) 547 The Cumulative or Double Genitive, 
a peculiarly English combinatioji, where both the 0/ and 
the s are retained, as ‘ that boy of Norcott’s', 
attrib.^ .*872 Morris Eng. Acad. loi It is probable that 
the genitive ending was nothing more than an adjective 
termination. 

Genito- (d3e*nito), modem combining form of 
L. genitalis genital, used in various physiological 
terms which refer to the genital organs in conjunc- 
tion with other parts of the body, as gtnilo-anal, 
-crural (in genitocmral nerve = F, netf ginito- 
crttraf)j -spinal, -urinaty (F. g^niio-urinaire'). 

i835-<5TopD Cyel.Anat, I. 384/2 This tunic is but a portion 
of the genito-urinary mucous membrane. X844 Hoolyn 
Diet. Med., Genito-crurai, the name of a nerve proceeding 
«om the first lumbar, and dividing into an tttiemal branch, 
which accompanies the spermatic cord; and an external, 
which IS distributed into filaments at the crural arch. 1876 
Gross Dis. 158 The blood maybe derived from any 

^riion of the genito-urinary mucous tract. 1878 T, Bryant 
^ract.Surg. 1 . 486 The genito-crural ner>'e, which lies upon 
should not be included in the ligature. 

Goiutoir, A'ar. Genitori. 
tGenitor', genitory. Obs. Chiefly //. 
r orms : o. 4 geny-, gene-, gonitroa, -traces, 4, 
7 gone-, (5 genytoura), 7 genitolr(e)s, 5 geny-, 
0 genitorea, 6-7 genitora ; 5 genetoryos, 6 

gone-, geny-, 6-8 genitoriea. [a. OF. genitoir 
(usu. pi. geititoirs, gtmtoires), app. f. L. tj’pe 
*gemtonum.} A testicle ; fl. the testicles, bnt m 
later use •^‘genitals. (Cf. Genitube.’) 

1387 Trevisa ///Wr« (Rolls) VIl. 3x5 W'ho hat took a 
womman by streugh schulde Icxe his genitras [v.r. ceni. 
tracc-sj. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. Iv. (149^) 269 Yf it 
h.ippe that ih3*s Hernia is broke a grctc decle of the bowels 
falle downe in to the codde of the genctours. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. n. \i. 72 Castours .. whan they ben honted .. byte 
w-yth their teeth their ownc gen>'toirs or ballocks and lete 
them falle. 1483 — G. de la Tour E v, And they k>-t awey 
the Genytorj ea of the sayde monk. 1533 Elyot CaU. Helthe 


(1541) 7 a, Of the genytories or stones of generation. 1574 
Hyll Conjeci. Weather iv. If his right genitour be trussed 
up . . then doth he beget a Ewe lambe. 1579 Langham 
Gard. Health (1633) 309 The same .. healeth all paine and 
swellings of the genitors or stones. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 276 His sonnes deprived of their sight, and 
spoiled of their gemtoires. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
xeix, 137 The Ashes , . are usca . . to cleanse and heal old 
ulcers and sores, as well in the Genitories as other parts of 
the body. 2708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlviii. (1737) 194 He 
has Genitories. 

b. In adjectival use ; members genitors, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. Thys synne may in no 

wyse be forgy uen But yf he cutte of hts membris genytores. 
Genitor- (d^emitor). Now rare. Also 5 
genyttir, 6 genitour. [a. L. genitor begetter, 
parent, f. *gejt-, root of gignere to beget, bear. 
The earliest forms are a. F. geniletir, ad. L. geti- 
itbr-em^ A male parent, father ; in //. = parents. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxh.) 156 These thre. .dyvydyd 
the possessyoun Of her genyturs. 1537 Latimer znd Serm. 
bef. Convoc. D ij, They . . that were the wise fathers and 
genitours of this pur^atone, wer^in my mynde, the wysest 
of all their generation. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 57 
Whosoever is generated is from him which is the genitor. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 192 In those places are found^ all the 
convenient causes of their production, namely, genitors, or 
Parents (etc.).^ x8x8 Keats 1.300 High genitors, 

unconscious did they cull Time’s sweet first-fruits. 2846 
Landor Imag. Cottv. Wks. 1 . 90 A son, worthy of lus august 
genitor, in happy hour is born to your Majesty. 

Hence Genito'rial a., parental. rare~^, 

1847 Meowin Shelley 1 . 158 Sir Timothy was a man enter- 
taining high notions of genitoriat rights. 

Genitory: see Genitor L 
Genitrisa, var. Gentbise. 

Genitrix: see Genetrix. 

+ Geuittire. Obs. [ad. L. genitur-am beget- 
ting, etc., f. gignere to beget. Cf. OF. geniture .1 

1 . Begetting, generation ; birth. 

X64X M. Frank 6>rwL (1672) 228 Parents here under the 
notion of yoretf seems very strange Joseph having no part 
in Hts geniture. xfijo Fuller JPisgah iv. ii. 27 God., 
foreteiteth that Moab should be made drunk, (haply alluding 
to his geniture, seeing he was begotten in a fit of drunken- 
ness). x7Sa Sterne Tr. Shandy I. 7 On the 25th of the 
same month in which I date my geniture. 

2 . Asirol. Nativity, horoscope. (Cf. Genesis 2.) 
^ 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, i. i. 1. ii, He had the significators 
in hts geniture fortunate, and free from the hostile aspects 
of Saturne and Mars. 1647 Lilly Chr, AstroL civ. 528 
In diurnaU gemtures .. you must ever regard the degree of 
the Ediptick. 17*1 Earl Nottingham Answ. Whision 47 
The Second (Origin) signifies his Geniture or Nativity. 1819 
J. Wilson Did, Astrol., Geniture, the Birth, the radical 
figure, the plan of a narivlty. 

3 . That which is generated ; offspring, product. 

XS79 Fulke Confut. Sanders 620 He may deny a man to 

be a creature because he is a geniture, that is a thing 
begotten. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1345 Saying, 
that he (the SunneJ is the issue and geniture proceeding 
from Apollo who is eternall, and who continually bringeth 
him foorth. 1678 R, Barclay Apol. Quakers xi. x. 368 
The little Seed of Righteousness.. receives a place to arise, 
and becometh a holy Birth, and Geniture in Man. 1608 
Fryer Ace. E. India 4- P. 320 The Pearl is supposed to be 
the Geniture of a Shell-fish called Margaritifer. 

4 . The generative seed of animals. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 259 The Seed is called.. in 
Latine semen, Genttura.. And so we wil call it Seed and 
Geniture. 1620 Venner Via Recta it 29 The vse of them 
. . is . . an enemy to procreation, because they dry up the 
geniture. 1683 A. Shape Anat. Horse App. § i (1686) 6 As 
to the efficient Cause of Generation, that is the geniture of 
the Male, 

b. The prolific germ in vegetable seed. rare'"'^. 
1674 Phil, Trans. IX. 63 That part of a Seed, in which 
properly the prolifique vertue lodgcth, and which is strictly 
called the geniture. 

h. pi. =Genitals(OF.^wV//m). (CLGenitor ^.) 

1548 Hall Chron. (i^) 744 Every' strete laye full of the 
privie members and gemtures of the Cardinalles and holy 
prelates. 

6. Math. « Factor 6. rare^^. 

17x8 J, Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. I. xvi. § 19 That all 
the Co-efficienls or Geniturcs of tbcTcrms taken together., 
yield the Quantity. 

Genius (d3rnii?s). PI. genii (d3rni|3j). gen- 
iuses, (t genius’s), ja. L. genius-, f. ^gen~ root 
of gi'gn-^re to beget, Gr. ytyvfoBai to be born, 
come into being. 

In Lat, the word has mainly the sense i below (the ex- 
tended sense s occurs post-cfassically), and a_^ fig. sense 
approaching 3. As a word of learned origin it is found in 
the Rom. kings.: F. gluie (whence Ger, genie), It., Sp., Pg. 
genic, which have approximately the same senses as in Eng. 
To some extent the sense-development in Rom. has been 
affected by confusion with ingemum (see Engine) : cf. for 
example T.ginie civil* <\\\X engineering*.] 

1 . With reference to classical pagan belief : The 
tutelary god or attendant spirit allotted to every 
person at his birth, to govern his fortunes and 
determine his character, and finally to conduct him 
out of the world ; also, the tutelary and controlling 
spirit similarly connected with a place, an institu- 
tion, etc. . (Now only in singl) 

In the first two quots. Genius is the proper name of an 
allegorical person who in the Rottu de la Rose represents 
the native moral instincts of mankind as selling bounds to 
the range of sexual passion. 

(1390 Gower Cenf. 1 . 48 O Genius min owne elerke Come 
forth and here this mannts sbrifte. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4768 


They . . Whom genius curslth, man and wyf. That wrongly 
werke ageyn nature.) 1^x3 Douglas cEneis ix. iv. 49 Gif 
that euery mannis schrewit desyre Be as his God and Genyus 
in that place. 1536 Bellenden Cr<7«. Scot. (1541) Proheme 
Cosmogr. xii, Thair is na thing may be so oditis To 
man, as leif in miserie and wo Defraudand god of naiurt 
genius. [Cf. Ter. Phorm. i. i. io and Hor. Ep. n. \i, 

1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 51 The pale Genius of that aged 
floud. x6oS Shaks. i. 56 Vnder him My Gcrims 

is rebuk'd, as it is said Mark Anthonies was by Casar, i6ia 
Drayton Poly-olb. i. 10 Thou Genius of the place ..'WTiich 
liued'st long before the All-earth-drownin^ Flood. cz 6 p 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 225 (1810) 237 Genii of the spring. 
1647 R. Stapylton yuvenal 63 Any thing wherein thespint 
or soule delighted, was called sacred or peculiar to the 
genius, especially feasting and marriage. 1663 Dritjen To 
A uthor $$ in Charleton Stone-hettg,\lsAckld by theGenitis 
of this Rtwal place. 1701 Rowe Amb. Siep.Motk. i. L 51 
Let their Guardian Genii still be watchful. 1745 Coaiss 
Ode Col. Ross i, Britannia’s Genius bends to earth. ciSeo 
K. White Childhood 11. 260 Kind genii of my native fields 
benign. 1831 Carlyle Sart. (1858) 87 It was his 
guiding Genius {Damon) that inspired him ; he must go 
forth and meet his Destiny. 1B43 Dickens Christm.Caril 
i. It seemed as if the Genius of the Weather sat in mournful 
meditation on the threshold. 1B63 Scotsman 12 Aug., We 
are now able. . to thank our stars that the genius of red la^ 
was so strong even in France. ^ X87X Farrar Wiin.BistM. 
go Christians . . who would die rather than iling into the 
altar-flame a pinch of incense to the Genius of the Em- 
perors. 18S7 Bowen Vitg. .cEncidw 95 His sire’s familiar, 
or genius haunting the shore.- 

tb. After Lat. use: This spirit viewed as pro- 
pitiated by festivities ; hence, one’s appetite. Ohs. 

160$ B. JoNSON Voipone 1. i. B 2 a, What should I do, But 
cocker vp my Genius, and liue free To all delights, my for' 
tune calls me to? 1693 Dryden yuvenal xv. 105 To jour 
glad Genius sacrifice this Day {'Let common Meats resp«f- 
fully give way. 

c. {A persolPs) good, evil genius’, thetwomoln- 
ally opposed spirits (in Christian language angtli) 
by whom every person was supposed to be attended 
throughout his life. Hence applied Iransf. to a 
person who powerfully influences for good or evil 
the character, conduct, or fortunes of another. 

x6io Shaks. 7'emp. iv. x. 27 The strongst suggestion, Oof 
worser Genius can 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage{yfi\i(\ii%a 
tradition of two Genii, which attend every man, one good, 
the other evill. 1653 Ii. More.^«/iV. Atk. ni.xiv.(i:ia)t 3 o 
The Pythagoreans were of opinion that cverj’ man has i»o 
Genii, a good one, and a bad one. x66o J. S. A ndrewans J«. 
V, in Harl. DedsleyYAN. 244 My beltcr^genius, thou art 
welcome as A draught of water to a thirsty man. 
Rowe Tamerl. iv. i. 1680 'Thou. .art an evil Genius to th)^ 
.self, 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch (1879) II. 1006/2 Men had 
their evil genii, who disturbed them >vith fears, and a«v 
tressed their virtue. j868 Freeman Nomi, 
vii. 24 It needed the intervention of his belter genius in 
form of Godwine. , . , 

t d. In astrological use the word survived, Vrith 
somenotion ofits original sense, passing intoasjiti- 
bolical expression for the combination of 
influences represented in a personas horoscope. Ohs> 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. x, But what might be the caui^ 
whether each one's allotted Genius or proper star, w 
[etc.]. x6s7 H. PiNNELL Philos. Ref. 67 The other part 
therefore of Man, or this sydereall body is called the 
of man, because it proceedeth from the Firmament 
called Reflates, because it is in our power and boni with ^ 
the shadow of the visible body, Lar domesticus, the goco or 
bad houshold or private Angell. ^ , 

e. The quasi-mythologic personification of some- 
thing immaterial (e. g. of a virtue, 0, custom, Jm 
institution), esp. as portrayed in painting or sculp- 
ture. Hence transf. a person or thing fit to w 
taken as an embodied type of (some abstract inca)* 

*597 Shaks, a Hen, IV, 111. ii. 337 Hec was *he '"tO 
Genius of Famine. 2875 B. Harte Tales Argonauts, /' ‘7 
Sylvester, A golden lizard, the very genius pf . ^ 
stillness, had stopped breathless upon the thresnoid of 
cabin. , « 

2 . A demon or spiritual being in 
Now chiefly in pi. genii (the sing, being j 
replaced by Genie), as a rendering of 

jinn.^ the collective name of a class of spmis 

(some good, some evil) supposed to interfere power 
fully in human affairs. 

CX590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 71 Whereas the pyro ^ . 
genii Are mighty, swift, and of far-reaching pow r. 

Buck Rick. Ill Ded.. To the common-rout. 
another kind of Genius, or ignis fatuus. xoS 3 
Godeatt's St. Paul 321 The worship of Angels or . 

[printed Genicuscs). 1655 Stanlev ///V. I mu'S. i t 
83/1 They mock even the Genius of iiocrates w . 
thing. x68x H. More Exp. Dan. il. 25 llie h* 

fore of the Aerial (Senti or Angels uiay be unde 
these Winds. x688 Mrs. Beiin tr. Van 
(17x8) 150 Evil Genii, and Spirits condemnd ^ t 
punishment. 175^82 J. Warton Ess.Po/e U 7 “’’ y *,.* ^xt 
It seemed one of those edifices in ^^** 7 ^*®*^’ . ffjtu 
raised by Genii in a nights time. *77.9 ^ 

(1880) VL 261 Albuma2ar..was visited nightb b) £ . .j 
y.ims of the first nrnh. .8w W. Irvisg Jy 

The genii, who watch over the place, were obed.., 


he genii, who watch over the place, 
magic power. 1879 GLADSTO.sn Glean. I. »• 3 * f 
n.-urative really recalls the most graceful fictions 0 
genii and gentle fairies. , , J 

a fa. Of persons: Characterise thsposy’o 

inclination; bent, turn or ‘onP^’’ 1 
1581 SiDsm* A/ol. Poetri'e (Arh.) 63 A 1 ^^^* it 
can make, if his ownc Genius bee not 
*599 B.Josson Ev. Man out of Hum. ii. rf 

not frame me to your harsh vulgar phrase, ti» J 
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Genius. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 36 Those things whercunto 
their Genius doth tend. x686 Observ. Chinese Char, in 
Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 215 There have been various ways 
thought of for Expressing Significancy, according to the 
several Genii of the Persons that were the Inventors. 1690 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 318 Its being suitable to my rural 
genius, born as I was at Wotton, among the woods. 1697 
tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's 7 ’rwt'. (1706) 83 He immediately dis- 
covered the Queens Genius, and easily made himself her 
Confident. *713 Derham Phys. Theol.v. i.^iaThere is the 
same Reason for the variety of Genii, or Inclinations of Men 
also. x^6i HoME/f/j/. Eng. HI. Ixi. 319 Men of such dar- 
ing geniuses were not contented with the ancient and legal 
forms of civil government, 1780 Johnson Le(, to Mrs. 
Thrale 10 July, Every man has his genius .. my genius is 
always in extremes. ^X78x J. Moore V^ev^ Soc. It. (1790I I. 
xvi. 188 The intriguing genius of Pope Julius. x8o^ W. 
Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 162 Operations requiring 
no effort ..and on that account' peculiarly suited to the 
genius of the indolent Bengalese. 

b. With reference to a nation, age, etc, : Preva- 
lent feeling, opinion, sentiment, or taste j distinctive 
character, or spirit. 

1639 Fuller Holy IVarv. xix. (1640) 260 The warre-genius 
of the world is altered now-a»dayes, and supplieth number 
with poUcie. ^1645 Howell, Lett. (1650! II. 74 Before I 
wean my self from Italy, a word or two touching the genius 
of the nation. x66s Boyle Occas. Refi. x8g My Acquainted- 
ness with the Genius of the Age had sadly taught me that 
I was to alter my Method. 1701 Contests Nobles ^ 

Comm. Wks. 1755 II. i. 44 The people of England are of ! 
a genius and temper never to admit slavery among them, 
xyn Addison Sped. No. 29 r 9 A Composer should fit his 
Musick to the^ Genius of the People. 17^ Hukic Hist. 
Eng. (1761) I. ix. 196 The barbarous and violent genius of ' 
the age. ijpi Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 531 The 
genius of this faction is easily discerned. 184$ Stephen ' 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) I. 8r Owing perhaps to some 
peculiar averseness in the early genius of the country from ' 
change in its legal institutions. 1853 Prescott Philip 11 ^ , 
I. I. i. 2 This flexibility was foreign to the genius of the 
Spaniard. . , 

personified '. X871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 4 The rays from 
Voltaire’s burning and far-shining spirit . . struck upon the ' 
genius of the time, seated dark and dead like the black 
stone of Memnon’s statue. 

c. Of a language, law, or institution : Prevailing 
character or spirit, general drift, characteristic 
method or procedure. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. i. xlix, (1739) 85 The 
right genius of this Law will also more evidently appear by 
the practice of those times, 1699 Bentley Pluzl. 244 The 
Genius and Constitution of Tragedy. 1703 Addison Italy 
183 They are chiefly to be ascrib'd to the very Genius of the 
Roman Catholick Religion, 17SS Johnson Diet. Pref., Such 
[words! as are readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, 
1763 Harris Three Treat. Advt., Those Treatises, being 
written in Dialogue, from their Nature and Genius admit 
not of Interruption. 1776 Adam Smith W. N, i. vili. (1869) 

I. 77 The genius of the British Constitution. 2791 Burke 
T/i. Fr. AJfairs Wks.VII. 15 They will examine into the true 
character and genius of some late events. 1814 T. Bell 
Vie^o Coven. Irks. 270 The Decalogue changed as it were 
its genius, a 2850 Calhoun Wks. (1874) III. 2x9 The genius 
of our constitution is opposed to the assumption of power, 
187s JowcTT Plato (ed. 2) II. 17 He expresses the very 
genius of the old comedy. 1873 Stewart & Tait Unseen 
Uttiv. i. § 36 (1878) 54 TTie whole genius of Christianity 
would appear to ^int towards a total submission. 

d. With reference to a place: The body of 
associations connected with, or inspirations that 
may be derived from it. (Cf. i and 7.) 

[t68i Dryden Prol. Univ. Ox/. 23 By the sacred genius 
of this place.] 18*3 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Tombs in A^ey, Is 
the being shown over a place the same as silently for our- 
selves detecting the genius of it? 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 
IV. XV, In Palestine, 1 met a German student who was accu- 
mulating materials for the History' of Christianity, and 
studying the genius of the place. 1844 Stanlct Arnold I. 
iiu 101 Whatever peculiarity of character was impressed on 
the scholars whom it sent forth, was derived not from the 
genius of the place, but from the genius of the man. 

f e. Of material things, diseases, etc. : The na- 
tural character, inherent constitution or tendency. 

267s Grew Anat. Trunks ii. vi. § 6 Convolvula’s do not 
wind by anypeculiarNatureorGenius. 2697 Dryden 
Georg. I. So The Culture suiting to the sev’ral Kinds Of 
Seeds and Plants ; and what will thrive and rise, And what 
the Genius of the Soil denies. 2723 Pope Odyss. ix. 152 
Here all products and all plants abound, Sprung from the 
fruitful genius of the ground. 1728-30 — in Spence Anecd. 
(1858) 0 In laying out a garden, the first thing to be con- 
sidered is the genius of the place t thus at Riskins . . Lord 
Bathurst should have raised two or three mounts; because 
his situation is all a plain. 1747 Berkeley TarAx\aterin 
Plague Svks. III. 483 Fevers . . change their genius in dif- 
ferent seasons. 

4 . Natural ability or capacity ; quality of mind ; 
the special endowments which fit a man for his 
pectiliar work. (Now only with mixture of sense 3.) 

1649 Milton Eikon. 241 To unsettle the conscience of any 
knowing Christian is a thing above the genius of his Cleric 
elocution. 2662 Evelyn Ckalcoer.yi Hugens.. so worthily 
celebrated for his ..universal Mathematical Genius. 1723 
T. Hearne Prefi to R. Brttnne's Chron. I. 27 For no Study 
can be more pleasant to Persons of a genius than that of 
our National History and Antiquities. 17^ Franklin 
Ess. Wks. TS40 1 1 . 263 Different men have geniuses adapted 
to a variety of different arts and manufactures. 2739 
Robertson Hist. Scot. 1 . 1. 68 His genius was of that kind 
which ripens slowly. 27^ W. Gilpin Prints 125 Dorigny 
seems to have exhaustea his genius upon it. 2832 Brewster 
Newton (18551 1 . xii. 322 The peculiar genius of Newton 
has been displayed in his investigation of the law of 
universal gravitation. 1840 Thirlwall CreeceyW. 71 A 
design certainly suited to Alexander's genius. 2833 Litton 


My Novel ii. x, The Squire, whose active genius was always 
at some repair or improvement. 

b. Natural aptitude,' coupled with more or less 
of inclination f /<?, (something). (Now only 
with mixture of sense 5.) 

16^3 Sir T, Brow’ne Relig. Med. 1. § 6 , 1 have no Genius 
to disputes in Religion. 2707^, Arciidale Deser. Carolina 
II, I adrise, That such Missionaries be well skill'd in 
Chymistry, and some natural Genius to seek the Virtues in 
Herbs, Metts and Minerals. 2727 De YozSyst. Magic i. i. 
(1840) 7 One having a genius to this, another to that kind 
of knowledge. 27^ Priestley Zee/. Hist. v. 1 . 381 A genius 
for science by no means depends upon climate. 1798 
Ferriar Illustr. Sterne n. 38 He had no great genius for 
poetry. ^ 28x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 6B4 He had 
no genius, any more than CUve, for schemes of policy 
including large views of the past. 2844 Mrs. Browning 
Cr 07 vncd d* Buried xxvii. He had The genius to be loved. 
2872 Smiles Charac. vi. (1876) 183 Their genius for borrow- 
ing, in the long run, usually proves their ruin. 2878 R. W. 
Dale Led. Preach, ii. 38 hir. Gladstone has an extra- 
ordinarygenius for finance. x£^ I x>well Z^/ er/ Lit. Ess.^ 
Walton (2891) 80 Walton had a genius for friendships. 

5 . (Only in sing.') Native intellectual power of 
an exalted type, such as is attributed to those who 
are esteemed greatest in any department of art, 
speculation, or practice; instinctive and extra- 
ordinary capacity for imaginative creation, original 
thought, invention, or discovery. Often contrasted 
•with talent. 

This sense, which belongs also to F. ginie^ Ger. genie, 
appears to have been developed in the 18th c. (It is not 
recognized in Johnson's Dictionary.) In sense 4 the word 
had come to be applied with especial frequency to the kind 
of intellectual power manifested by poets and artists ; and 
when in this application ‘genius*, as native endowment, 
came to be contrasted with the aptitudes that can be 
acquired by study, the approach to the modern sense was 
often very close. The further development of meaning was 
prob. influenced by association with senses x and 2, which 
suggested that the word had an especial fitness to denote 
that particular kind of intellectual power which has the 
appearance of proceeding from a supernatural inspiration or 
possession, and which seems to arrive at its results in an 
inexplicable and miraculous manner. This use, which app, 
originated in England, came into great prominence m 
Germany, and gave the designation of Genieperiode to the 
epoch in German literature otherwise known as the ‘ Sturm 
und Drang * period. Owing to the influence of Ger. litera- 
ture in the present century, this is now the most familiar 
sense of the Eng. word, and usually colours the other senses. 
It was by the Ger. writers of the i8th c. that the distinction 
between ‘ genius ’ and ‘ talent % which had some foundation 
in Fr. usage, was sharpened Into the strong antithesis which 
is now universally current, so that the one term is hardly 
ever defined without reference to the other. The difference 
between genius and talent has been formulated very 
variously by different writers, but there is general agree- 
ment in regarding the former as the higher of the two, as 
‘ creative ’ and ' original *, and as achieving its results by 
instinctive perception and spontaneous activity, rather than 
by processes which admit of being distinctly analyzed. 

X749 Fielding Tom /ones xiv. i, By the wonderful force 
of genius only, without the least assistance^ of learning. 
275s W, Sharpe {titles. Dissertation on Genius. 2736-82 
J. Warton (1782)11. viii. 21 It were to be wished 

that no youth of gfnius were suffered to look into Statius. 
1783 Blair Rhet. ui. I. 41 Genius always imports something 
inventive or creative, xSox Fuseli in Led. Paint. 

348 By Genius I mean that power which enlarges the circle 
of human knowledge ; which discovers new materials of 
Nature, or combines the known with novelty. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 259 The genius of Halifax bore 
down all opposition. 2833 De Cfismcx.y Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 
1 . 198 note. Talent and genius . , are not merely different, 
they are in polar opposition to each other. Talent is intel- 
lectual power of every kind, which acts and manifests itself 
..through the will and the active forces. Genius . . is that 
much rarer species of intellectual power which is derived 
from the genial nature — from the spirit of suffering and 
enjoying — from the spirit of pleasure and pain . . It is a 
function of the passive nature. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. 
in. I. 407 Genius .. means transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble, first of all. 2866 R, W, Dale Disc. Spec. Occ. viu 
241 The world hardly knew what music svas, till the genius 
of Handel did homage to the Messiah. 1883 Froude Sktnd 
Stud, IV. 11. tii. 195 A man of genius.. is a spring in which 
there is always more behind than flows from it. 

6. Applied to a person, d'a. With qnalifyingadj.: 
One Tvho has great, little, etc. * genius’ (sense 4) or 
natural ability. Also, one who has a * genius ' 
(sense 3) or disposition of a specified kind. Obs. 

[1^7-2697 ; see 6 b.} 2732 A Hill Adv, Pods 18 Vulgar 
Genii, sowr'd by sharp Disdain. 27^ W, Gilpin Printsnyj 
With a little genius nothing s^vayslike a great name. Ibid. 
240 A trifling genius may be found, who will give ten 
guineas for Hollar's shells. 

h. A person endowed with 'genius’ (in sense 5). 
(N ow only geniuses in pi.) 

The earlier examples, in which the -word is accompanied 
by a laudatory adj., probably belong strictly to 6a. 

2647 W. Browne tr, Gombervilte's PoUxander iv. iv. 294 
Those great Genius’s, on whom most Kings disburthen 
themselves of the government of their Estates. 2697 Dryden 
Virg,, Past. Pref. (1721) 1 . 91 Extraordinary Genius’s have a 
sort of Prerogative, which may dispense them from Laws. 
27x1 Addison Spect.^a. 160 f x There is no Character more 
frequently given to a Writer, than that of being a Genius. 

I have heard many a little Sonneteer called a fine Genius. 
273s Amory Menu (1769) I. 91 Such admirable genii as 
Burnet and Butler. 276^1 H- Walpole Vertuds Anecd. 
Paint. (r7B6t II. 90 tJndcr the direction of that genius 
[Inigo Jones] the King erected the bouse al Greenwich. 
2793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 61 Why are not geniuses for 
arts or sciences barn among savage? x8oo Lamb Lett. 
(1888) I. 142 All poems arc good poems to George ; all men 


are fine geniuses. x8o6 H. Siddons Maid, Wifie, d* Widow 

I. 173 Isaac was a good-dispositioned, industnous boy, but 
no genius. 2873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible ix. (1875) 382 Cer- 
tain transcendent geniuses — the Bacons, the Newtons, the 
Shakespeares, the Miltons, 

7 , phr. II genius loci [L. « ' genius of the place 'J, 
the presiding deity or spirit (see sense i) ; but often ' 
used in the sense of 3d. 

2772 Smollett Humph. Cl, To Dr. Levns 8 Aug., The 
pleasure-grounds are, in my opinion, not so well laid out 
according to the genius loci. 2835 W. Irving Crayon Misc., 
Newstead Abbey (1S63) 286 A white marble bust of the 
genius loci, the noble poet, shone conspicuously from its 
pedestal. 2878 L. W. hi. Lockhart Aline is Thine xix. 

II. 50 The genius loci may be solemn and pensive, but we 
laugh at him. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as genius school ; genius- 
gifted, genii-haunted adjs. ; genius-born a., bom 
of genius ; *}* genius-chamber, bridal chamber (see 
Genial c.^). 

2894 Miln Strolling Players in East xxi. 194, I repre- 
sented .. the sweet meek maiden who was the *genius-bom 
daughter of Shakespeare's pen. 2513 Douglas /Ends iv. 1. 
36 War nocht also to me is displesant *Genyus chalmer or 
mairimone to bant, a 2831 Mrs. Sherwood Life i. {1854) 
27 My *genius-gifted and benevolent father. 2817 Mr& 
Hemans Mod. Greece Poems (2875) 29 Or Ti^is rolls his 
^genii-haunted wave. xSSa Seeley Nat. (1883) 166 

The point of close resemblance between the *genius school 
in art, and the anti-legal school in morals. 

Hence (nonce- 7 vds.) Ge*ninsed a. T-ed^J, en- 
dowed with genius ; Ge'uinsess [-ESSj, a female 
genius ; Ge'niuskin [-kin], a little genius. 

2772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund I, 245 She was not 
a common woman, but a geniusess and an elegant writrix. 
1880 S. Lanier Poems (1884) 108 Led by the soaring- 
genius'd Sylvester. x88s Hi C. Merivale Faucit 0/ B. II. 
I. xvii. 22 He failed, .to catch a single idea out of those 
words with which my geniuskin of song had inspired me. 

Geunel, ginnel (d3e-nel, d^i-nel ; elsewhere 
gimel). dial. Also y genn-, ginn-, gynnell, 9 
jenuel. [Of obscure origin ; sense i suggests that 
it may be a corruption of chenelle Channel.] 

+ 1 . = Channel 3 a. Obs. 

26x3 Alanch. Ct. Led Ree. (1885) II. 2S7 Roberte Chamocke 
..hath newUe erected a pnvie, the (Hlthe whereof ffalleth 
into a certen Gynnell or guttL 1647 Ibid. (18S7) IV. xi 
John Marler shall cause the said Gmnell soe to bee elensed 
as it may not bee for the future preiudiciall to others. 

2 . dial. A long narrow passage between houses, 
either roofed or unroofed. 

1669 Maneh. Ct. Led Rec. (1887) V. 98 W“ Jackson hath 
made a Dooie into A Ginnell belongeia^e to Edm© Hey- 
wood, a 1804 J. Mather (1862) 33 m SheffieM Gloss. 
S.V., When Sanebo was a raw-wned whelp And lived in 
yonder jennel. 28ssWAUGHZff«^.Zj/^r(^857) iii Through 
tb’ ginnel, an' up th' steps. 

Genner, Sc. and dial, fonu of Gendee v. 

Gennet, obs. form of Jennet; var. Genet L 
Gennete (genft). Gr. Antiq. [ad. Gr. •^^vv^rai 
pi., f. 7ewa family.] (See quots.) 

1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 12 The ge?ios, or house, was 
again made up of thirty genneies, or heads of families. 
2847 Grote Greece ir. x. III. 85 The gennetes or members 
of the same gens lived in the same canton. 

Genny (pepper) ; see Guinea-. 

Genoa (dgemGja). See Geane. The name of a 
city of Italy. Used attrib, in names of articles 
connected with Genoa, as Genoa-letiuce, -velvet. 
Genoa cake, a rich currant cake tvith almonds on 
the top; Genoa treacle (see Tbeacle) ; f paste 
of Genoa, a baked sweetmeat made of quinces, 
spices, and sugar. Also absol. = Genoa-velvet. 

x6xs Markham Eng. Housew. 11. ii. (1668) loi To make 
paste of Genoa. 26<^ Evelyn Kal. Hort. (ed. 3) 203 You 
may yet sow Genoa Lettuce, which will last all the Winter. 
2766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 427, 2 pieces of black 
eJenoa. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1234 The figure represents 
a piece of velvet, .of that kind which, beit^ woven upon 
a tweeled ground, is known by the name of Genoa velvet. 

t Ge'noan, a. and sb. [see -an.] = Genoese. 

x6o8 Day Lazu Trickes v. (1881) Eo Hee’s a Genoan 
marchant that with much suite ransom’d mee from the 
Turke. 2670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 62 The Genoans are 
forced to turn Usurers, upon what they had got before. 

Geuo'blast (d3e’noblast). [f. Gr. 7^1'o-s off- 
spring -f -BLAST.] The bisexna! nucleus of the 
impregnated ovum. Hence Genobla'stic a., of 
or pertaining to a genoblast. 

2877 H. D. Minot in Proc. Best. Soc. Nat. Hist. XIX. 170 
The sexual generation may be called genoblasts. 1880 
Nature XXL 458 The history of the genoblasts and the 
theory of sex. 1886 A. Hyatt in Anter. Jntl. Set. Ser. iir. 
XXaI. 336 This statement includes all the basal facts of the 
genoblastic theory. 


enoese (dsen^ifz), a. and sb. Also 6 genueso. 
: Genovese, Genoway.) [f. Geno-a + -ese.J 
L. <idj. Of or pertaining to Genoa. (In mod-Dicis.) 
;5 Bubke Vind. Nat. Soe. Wks. I. A Genoese, or a 
•tian republick, is a concealed despotism. 

J. absol. and sb. The Gestoese (pi.): the Genoese 

pie. (+ Formerly also pL Genoeses^) 

fa N. WirroN Let. ij Oet. in 

1839) II. =5= It shall be time for the * 5 ? J 

ced aodia. (or Chiona) and debvered ”> Conmre, 
•vtsrv irreat Dancers. 284s S. Alstin Ranke s Hist. 
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Ref. II. 521 The Genoese feel that they cannot withstand 
the impenal crown. 

tGenoesian, <2. and Ohs, [see-iAX.] = 
Genoese. 

i6*4 Capt. Smith Virghtiet i. i Christopher Cullumbus, 
a Genoesian. 2670-98 Lassels Vcy. Italy i. 64 You seq.. 
the armour of the Genoesian Amazons w’ho went to the war 
in the Holy Land. 

Genologe, -logy, etc., obs. ff. Genealogy. 
Qenosophis//.: see Gymnosophist. 

/z 1400-50 A lexander 4022 pe genti!! genosophis. 

Genouillere Also 4 genyllere, 

9 genouilliere. [a. F. genottilUre^ f. OF. genottil 
(F. geticnt) knee pop.L. ^gcmtcluniy f. gemt knee.] 

1 . A flexible piece of armour for covering the 
knees, wth joints like those of a lobster. 

CZ380 Sir Fenimh. 5631 pe strolc ys ferher wente..And 
ful opon ys genyllere. 2850 Boutell in Genil.^ Hag. 
CXX. II. 44 The knees are guarded by genouillieres of 
peculiar form. 

2 . Fortijicaiion. (See quots.) 

280a in C. James Milit. Diet, 2852 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fortif. 78 Tnat part of the interior slope of the parapet im- 
mediately beneath the embrasures is called the genouillere. 
18^ Smyth Sailor^s IVord'bk.^ Genouillere, that part of a 
battery which remains above the platform, and under the gun 
after the opening of the embrasure. Of course a knee-step. 

Genovese (dje'nd'vfz), a. and sb, Notv rare. 
Also 7 G-enoevais, f>l, Genoveses, [a. It. 
Genovese, f. Genova Genoa.] —Genoese a, and sb, 
2603 North Plutarch's Lives (1612) 1176 The Panno- 
nians, the Genoveses, and those of Piemont rebelling. 
2^8 Davenant Fair Favourite m. (2673) 97/2 Madam, I 
beg your goodness would procure The Genouesse may be- 
dismiss’d without A Tax upon his Goods, c 2645 Howell- 
Lett. (1650) II. 89 You have the Romane [dialect] .. the 
Calabresse, the Genoevais, the Piemontez. 1684 Lottd. Gas, 
No. 1993/3 Several Galliots are fitting out . . against the 
Genoueses. 2855 Tennyson Daisy 40 The grave, severe 
Genovese of old. 

t Ge'noway, and fl. Obs. Forms: a. 6-7 
genowaie, -■way(e, (6 genoae, 7 genowae, -wey, 
-•wyaie, 6 geneway), p. 5 jan(e-, jenewey, 5-6 
januay, -ey. [Originally sb. -^.Janeiveys, a. OF. 
Genotteis, ad. It. Genovese \ see prec. Afterwards 
the sing, form was produced by omission of the j, 
and the word used attrih, as adj^ 

A. sb. A native of Genoa. 

c 2400 Maunoev. (1839) iv. 23 The He of Crete, that the 
Emperour 3af somtyme to janeweys. ^ 2480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng, eexlix. (2482) 3x9 A grete batail on the see bitwene 
the Jeneweys and the kyng of Aragon. 2529 Rastell 
Pastynte, Hist. Brit, (28x2) 219 A Januay that had the 
kepyngc of y® Castell of Caleys. 2593 Monday Def Con-, 
iraries 37, 1 shall see no more the prating Florentine . . the 
v.surlng Geneway. 2596 Edward HI, in. iv. 3 The garrison 
of Genoaes, my Lorde, That cam from Paris. 26^ Surflet 
Countrie Farms lit. xxvli, 483 The Genowaes doe plant 
branches [of the fig tfee] all the moneth of August. 264a 
Howell For, Trav. (Arb.) 42 When a Jew,,meeteth with 
a Genoway . . he puts his fingers in his eyes fearing to be 
overreached by him. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Genoa. 

1603 Knolles / fxVA y'«r;tx(2638)296VsIng..theGenoway 
marchants ships. Ibid. 344 Three tall Genoway ships 
. .came with a faire winde for Constantinople. 

II Genre [F. genre kind : see Gender.] 

1. Kind ; sort ; style. 

28x6 Lady Morgan Flor, Macarthy (i8i8) IV. iii, 144 
But what is the genre of character, .which, if in true keep- 
ing to life and manners, should not be found to resemble 
any body? 2840 T, Moore Mem. (1856) VII. 273 Two very 
remarkable mw .. but of entirely different genres. 2843 
TiiACKERAV Mhc. £xf.(i88s) 23 If. .Some of our newspapers 
are . . inclined to trc.Tt for a story in this ^enre. 2880 S. 
Lanier Sci. Eng Verse vlii. 245 The prodigious wealth of 
language in beautiful works of this genre. 

^ 2. A style of painting in which scenes and sub- 
jects of ordinary life are depicted. 

2872 OuiDA Pascarel 1.66 It [a piciure]wasa pretty little 
oxtty genre. 2885 Athenxuut 22 Sept. 341/3 It [apicture] is 
a piece of penre, a aipiial study of colour. 2897 Mag. A ri 
Sept. 246 I he realism which induced Quintijn Massiis to 
paint genre was the development of the .spirit of the age, 

D. attrih,, ves, genre fainting, etc. 

2849 Willmott fnil. Summer in Country 7 June 86 
His apartments are crowded with rubbish, but he hangs 
wme little genre piece in the comer. 2861 Times 26 Oct. 
ihose vulgarisms of blue, red, and yellow which many 
» painters suppose to be telling colour. 

i.xtx. 293 A discriminating taste 
^ paintings, 2885 E. C. Steoman 
whereon are canvauves,' 

Gens (cljcnz). PI. gentes (dje-nttz). Fa L. 

Acl^ or sept ; a number of families united by the 
tics of a supposed common origin, a common name, 
rmd common rclimoas ntcs b. Hcncc employed 
to translate of similar mc.aning,nnd to de- 

signate any similar .aggregation of families 
iB 47 Gtorn ii. ill. The Plimtrics and Gentes 
themselves were real ancient and durableaswcintions amnne 
the ^heni-rn people. 1855 Llnnr.u. Ufil. K.mt 1. 11 ix 
I3I Tlie whole hahi.w Gent determined to le.nve Rome 


naineindicntive 


of the geits may have been Kishori Chand. 1889 Nature 
5 Dec. 100 The general history of the various gentes and 
*sub-gentes. 

Gens d’armerae, Gens d'armes, var. ff. 

GENDARJtEBV,' GeNDAKMES. 

Genseg, obs. form of Ginseng. 

Gent (ddent), sb. [Short for Gentleman.] = - 
Gentleman ; now only vulgar, exc. as applied 
derisively to men of the vulgar and pretentious 
class who are supposed to use the word. 

Early prose examples are doubtful, as they may represent 
only the graphic abbreviation which was formerly common; 

* Gents ’ may be an editorial misreadingfor ‘ Gtut.*=:gentle» 
men. Early in the present century the word w^ colloquial 
and slightly jocular ; about 2840 its use came to be regarded 
as a mark of low breeding. 

2564 in Heath Giveers' Comp. (2869) 12 To make a supper 
to divers gentlemen of Gniy’s Inne, for the great amitie 
betweene them and the Middle Temple gents. 1605 Z. 
Jones tr. LoyePs Specters 3a margin. Another Gent of the 
quality lived of hate in Deven. ,ivho could not endure the 
playing on a Bagpipe. 1635 [Glapthornc] Lady Mother 

I. ii. in Bullen O. PL II. 114 Hees not a gent that cannot 
parlee. I must invent some new and polite phrases. ^ 2649 
Evelyn A/ew. (2857) III. 56 Noise and tumult occasioned 
by three or four wild gents in drink. 2783 Genti. Mag. LIII. 

II. 577 The modern gent, is formed under the sage direction 
of a French dancer, or a Swiss renegade. 1785 Burns Ep. 
io y. Lapraik si Apr. xi, Do ye envy the city Gent, Behind 
a kist to lie an' sklent. 2799 SIrs. H. Washington Let in 
Aikenaium (1892) 17 Dec. 857/2 His lordship has invited 
sixteen gents here today. 2820 Bentham Packing (1821) 
207 If the practice of the Courts .. be to such a degree 
a secret to Great Law Officers, can it be wondered that 
they should be equally so to lay.gents, such as Sheriffs and 
Members of Parliament? 1825 C. Lucas in Monthly Mag. 
XXXIX. 296 How little support Mr. Kemble received 
from these gents, in his right pronunciation of the word 
aches, must be in the recollection of most of your readers. 
1827 Byron Ep. Jr. Murray to PoUdori 50 My humble 
tenement admits All persons in the dress of gent., From 
Mr, Hammond to Dog Dent. iZz'j Sporting Mag. XX. 51 
The poor ladies on Famham Common had little to thank 
the gents of the hunt for their gallantry*. 2832 Beddoes 
Lei. Jan. va Poems p. xciv. The reading populace ought to 
be much obliged to^ me for my forbearance ; ‘lis a pity that 
other young rhyming gents are not equally economical of 
their tediousness. 2838 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 141 
The gents watched him till I came. 1842 Thackeray 
Boodle's Pro/. Ij, Gents . . (anj affectionate diminutive . . at 
present much in use among commercial persons. 1847 
Illustr, Lend, Hews 16 Oct. 250/2 His whole bearing was 
rather that of the *gent* than gentleman. 2878 B ns ant & 
Rice Celia's Arb, xxxix. (2887) 284 London audiences of 
shop-boys and flashygents. iws F. Anstey Tinted Venus 
200 I'm not responsible, indeed, gents. 

+ Gent (dsent), a. Obs. Also 4-5 gents, 4-5 
jent(e. [a. OF. popular L. *gentHm for 

class. Lat. genitum, pa. pple. of gigtilre to beget. 
From meaning simply ‘ bom as in class. Lat., the word 
came to mean * well-born', 'noble', and by a further de- 
velopment, ‘noble in conduct*, ‘graceful in manners or 
appearance ‘ courteous * beautiful Cf. Gentle.] 

1 . Noble, high-born ; having the qualities attach- 
ing to high birth. Of men, esp. a knight or 
warrior : Valiant and courteous. (Cf. Genxle.) In 
later use ; Graceful in manners, ■well-bred, polite, 
gentle. 

23. . E. E, Aim. P. A. 265 Bot lueler genfe if kou schal 
losePy loyfor agemmc]>at ^>e^vatzlcf. <*1386 Chaucer Sir 
Thopas 4, I wol telle verrayment .♦ .Al of .a knyght wa*; 
fair and gent. 014x0 Sir Cleges 247 Sir CJeges, and his 
ton gent, The right waye to Oirdiffe went. CZ440 
Myst. xl. 19 jesu so genic, c 1460 Towneley Myst, xxix. 
306 Maria, peter, andrew, lohn, and lamys the gent. .And 
all my brethere dere. 1570 Levins Manip. 66/14 Gent, 
gentle, mitis. 2585 Jas. I Ess, Poesie (Arb.) 31 For as- 
into the wax the seals imprent Is lyke a scale, right so the 
Poet gent (Du Bartas: le /oeto sfauant], Doelh graue so 
vine in vs his passions strange. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 11. 
xi._ 17 The prowesi and most gent, I hat ever brandished 
bright Steele on hye ! x6oo Eng. Helicon (Grosart) 217, 1 
met a Woodman queint and gent, a 1643 ^ • Cartwtucht 
Ordinary ni, k (1652) 36 Pot. Who is’c that cals? Mo. 
A Knight most Gent. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckiim.) Re~ 
hearsal iv. i. (Arb.l 203 Is not that now'like a well-bred 
person, I gad ? So modest, so gent. 

•absol. or quasi-r^. 13.. A'. Alis. 3960 In bolhe halve, 
mony gent, Wenten horn to heorc tent. 

2 . Of women and children : Graceful, elegant, 
pretty.. ' Before Spenser chiefly in poetical phrases, 
gent and small, fair andgent^ etc. 

a 2225 St. Marhcr. 131 So gent i>u were & hende. a 2250 
Owl 4 r Night. 204 Nritingale And o^cr wi^ie, gente and 
smalc. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 56a po vond he ^erc damal- 
selcs gent .and^ vair iiioj. ^2300 Cursor M. 23138 His 
broker dogbter,' gent and smal Com bairn he-for al for to 
bale. CX400 Saivdone Bab. 2628 Tho spake Roulande.. 

I ToFloripc, that was bothe gente and fre.. CX460 Emare 
I 292 Messengcrcs forth he sent Afiyr the mayde fayre and 
I gent. ^25*3 Douglas vEneis v. x. heading. How that 
I Ascanius and zoung chUdir gent, Assailzcit wthir, in manir 
of turnament. 2572 Lament, Lady Scot I, In Scot, Poems 
ibtk C, II. 250 Ane lawj'crs wyfc, baith tr\’m and gent. 
2590 Spenser F.Q. i. ix.27 He lov'd, as was his lot, a Lady 
g^it. 2600 Fairfax Tasso ii. xvil 23 She that was noble 
wise, as faire and gent. 2736 W, Thompson Nathdiy x. 7 
A joyous fellowship was seen Of ladles gent. 2824 Bvron 
Juan XVI. Ixvi, Not nigh the gay saloon of ladies gcnL 
nbsol. e 1440 Bone Flor. 2235 Hiey ,. thankyd them for 
iliat gente. 2737 Ozisu,' Rabelais i. liv. The Gent, the 
■ Brisk, the Fair. 

■quasi-<7f/r. Dovcias ^AE neis v. x. 22 The chllder, 

. mrayit fair and gent, Entent in the camp all sammyn, 
sch>'ning brycht. 


.3. Of* the body or limbs : Elegant, shapely 
slender. Of things: Tasteful in design, elegant| 
neat. 

<rx3oo Beket 1293 His lymes also he bihuld : hou gent 
hi were and freo. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1495 Hisineles 
so gent wyth iaueles wer fouled, c 2382 Chaucer Parh 
Foulcs 558 The goos, with hir facounde gent .. Shal telle 
our tale. ^2386 — Miller's T. 48 As eny wesil hir body 
gent and smal. cx4So Henryson Mor, Fab. 17, 1 beheld 
your Fethers faire and gent. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tcur 
C iij b, I was woned to haue .a faire bodye and gente, 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems .xlviii. 44 Scho, this quenc .. enterit 
in a lusty gairdlng gent. ?<i2S5o in Dunbar's Petm 
(1893I 305 That bird . .That wes so fair, with fedderis genL 
1590 Greene Mourning garment (1616) 22 Her middle was 
both small and gent. ^1605 hloNTCosiERiE Plisc, P. 
XXXV. 62 Hir middel gent and small. 2677 SirT-Hpreert 
Trav. 65 Such a Monument, The Sun through all the world 
sees none more gent. x688 R. Holme A rmoury m. 350/1 An 
High Heel shooe Pinked . . is a Shooe of the Gentest fashion. 
Gental(I, obs. form of Gexital sh. 
t Geutce, a. Obs. Also y jentee ; and see 
Jaunty, [ad. F. gentil (pronounced saht:).] 
a. = Genteel iz. 4. b. * Genteel 0.3. 

1664 Butler Hud. ii. i. 747 They aie. .Sogentee, Alamode, 
and handsome, a 1680 — Rem. (1759) I. 148 Taught the 
wild Arabs on the Road To act in a more gentee Mode. 

Genteel (djentrl), a, and sh. Forms: 6-S 
gentile, 8 gentil, 7- genteel. [A re-adoption, 
at the end of the i6thc., of F. gentil, which had 
been previously adopted in the 13th c., and had 
assumed the form Gentle. 

The re-adoption first appears in the form gentile, distin- 
guished from Gentile (- non-Jewish) by retaining the Fr. 
pronunciation of the i and the stress on the last syllable. 
It is probable that it was originally fashionable to retain 
the Fr. nasal sound in the first syll. ; hence the vulgar pro- 
nunciation represented by the spelling ‘jonteeP. which 
occurs in comic literature of the early 19th c. The fully 
anglicized spelling came in at the end of the 17th c.; 

see also Gentee, which corresponds more nearly to the 
pronunciation of the Fr. word, in which the / is sihnt. 
Another attempt to render the Fr. sound is Jaunty. 

A few years before the middle of the rpth c. the word wai 
much ridiculed as being characteristic of those who arc 
possessed with a dread of being taken for ‘ common people , 
or who attach exaggerated importance to supposed maiks 
of social superiority. In seriously laudatory use it may 
now be said to be a vulgarism ; in educated language Jt 
has always a sarcastic or at least playful colouring.] 

A. adj\ 

1 . Belonging to or included among the gentr)*; 
of a rank above the commonalty. (Cf. Geniix 
A. I.) Ohs. or arch, 

1628 Prynne Love-lockes i Vngodly Fashions. .Tran«- 
forme our Light and Giddie Females of the Superior anfl 
Gentile ranke. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. 11. .yyul ^ 
Nor is a capacity to be gentile denyed to one Yeoman, to?! 
Ray ypurn, Lou> C., Malta 308 All the Knights are w 
noble or gentile extraction. X69X Wood Ath, Ofcn. L « 

Thomas Wyatt., was born of an ancient and gentile FamiJj* 

1862 Merivale Rom, Evip. (1865) VIII. Ixiv. 80 A gcntrei 
mob assembled on the day of each promised performance. 
2885 J. Gillow Bibliogr. Diet. Eng. Caih. II. 2:6 

/I .of an ancient and genteel family. 

2 . Appropriate to persons of quality, 

chiefly with sarcastic implication. . 

a. Of dress, dwellings, etc. ; formerly 
food, meals, hospitality, etc. : Stylish, fashionabi} 
elegant or sumptuous. 

2599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia's Rev. 1. (x6oi) Ciija, 

Your Rose too do’s most grace-fully in 
the most gentile and receiu’d Weare now Sir. 2655 . 

Ch. Hist. vr. iv. 326 To accoutre their eldest 
gentile military equipage when Knighted by the K «■ 
1659 Genti. Calling (2696) 80 Nature affords not . 
delicate enough for their palats; it must be 
with the costly mixtures of Art, before it 
Gentile nourishment. 2665 Pepys Diary (1879) 

We had here the genteelest dinner.. I have seen iP 7 
a day. 267 B' Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 4*5 
man.. gentile clothes, and rings and pendants in • . 
2683 Tryos Way to Health 64 And then what 

Sawces? '\VhatfantastickHumorsforDre.ssinc? Jhe 

extravagant and unnatural, the more genteel .. j 

27S3 World No. 4. 20 Knocking at -the ° 
house over-ag-iinst her. 1787 * G. Gambado Aooa. / 
men (1809) 32 And obsen'e; a single flapped saddle 
genteelest. 17M V. Knox Winter Even. III. 

The entertainment was sumptuous and 8®^' nA-( . 
Bewick Qiiadrtip. (1807) 339 It (the Dalmatian 

. _.i.. 1..^. f-. nil e.v^ 


is frequently kept in genteel houses, 
attendant on a carriage. 1797 Mcnthlj n 'jl. 

Near the bath are two or three genteel inns. 2o‘4 • 
O'Brien Capth\ «5- Escape 267 
a genteel house, close to a glass manufactory'- 
Eliot A. Bede 60 Some co.ist-town that was 
ing.place, and is now a port, where the / »;>• lie 

silent and grass-grown. 2865 Trollope ' 

was possessed of a genteel villa and omamcnial ga c -{p^l 
b. Of employments, education, income ; 

(o the station of a gentleman or gcnilewoman- * 
manners, habits of life, etc. : in 

persons of quality; resembling what prc^ 
upper-class society. . 

x602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. 1 . C 'j ^-1. 

Cntick, whose mouth Voids nothing but tj jt, ji. 

uulgar Rhewme of censure, 2635 Ouarles 
(1718) 70 We nuakc art servile, and ibc trad® jt? 

“.tfith guile]. 1673 Stillisofl. 
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GENTILE. 


fine Cloaths, gentile Oaths, as he calls them. x688 S. Penton 
Guardian's lustr. 36 Civil Law, was then proposed as a gen- 
teel sort of study. 1^7 VoTiZRAntiq, Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 
151 They, who can afimrd a gentile Education, ijzj Philip 
Quarll (1816) 34 She intended to have kept him, till he was 
by years and learning qualified for some genteel trade. 
1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xiii. 106, I the Muffins preferr’d 
To all the genteel Conversation 1 heard. 1788 V. Knox 
IVinter Even. II. vr. xi. 284 You went.. to provide a gen- 
teel maintenance for our four little ones. i8ox Mar! 
Edgeworth Gd. French Governess (1832) 176 She considered 
her mother as an inferior personage, destitute of genteel 
accomplishments. 1B04 \V. Tennant Ittd. Recreai. (cd. 2) 
1.318 A genteel business, such as jewellery, mercery, or 
perfumery. 183a Ht. Martineau Life in IVilds iv. 46 He 
led a pretty genteel life as a shopkeeper. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xxxi, The pupils cared little for a companion 
who had. .nothing genteel to talk about. 

3 . Having the habits characteristic of superior 
station ; that ranks or claims to rank above the 
commonalty on the ground of manners or style of 
living.’ fin early use : Polished, well bred {pbs*'), 
(Now chiefly with sarcastic implication.) 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Heti. VIII (1683) 552 Lenox was 
young, handsome, and gentile. 1657 Cokaine Obsitn. 
Lady I. i. Poems, etc. (1658) 302 Houswifery is the super- 
ficies of a genteel female, and the Parenthesis of a Lady, 
which may well be left out. 1681 Wood Life 2 Mar. 
(O. H. S.) II. 519 A gentile man but a presbyterian. 1710 
M. Henry Exp. Numb. xxv. (1725I III. 371/2 Zimri 
and Cosbi, Sinners of the first Rank, genteel Sinners, 
J712 Budgell sped. No. 404 ? 3 Valerio had an universal 
Character, was genteel, had Learning. 1751 Chesterf. 
Lett. 13 June (1774) II. t68 And though you should be 
told that you are genteel still aim at being genteelcr. 1752 
Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. io C'tess Bute' 16 Feb., He 
appeared to me gentile, well bred, well shaped, and sen- 
sible. X776 Mrs. Harris in Priv, Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 
(1870) I. 342 The Duchess of Manchester says he [Tessier] is 
not a person fit to be admitted into genteel society. X815 
Jane Austen Emma n. vii. 175 They were of low origin, in 
trade, and only moderately genteel. 2833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, by Loire 63 A man,. might be rich without being 
genteel, and poor without being vulgar, 1837 J. D. Lang 
Netu S. Wales II. 217 Despicable avarice. .and the practice 
of downright injustice are by no means, .banished even yet 
from the genteelest circles in New South Wales. X84X 
Thackeray Sk.^ Lady in Opera-Box, I was not genteel 
enough for her circle. 2842 Miss Costello Pil^r. Auvergne 
I. 295 The actual existence is evident of a genteel middle 
class. 1883 Miss Braddon WyllareCs Weird I, ili. 201 
Very narrow are the straits of genteel poverty. 

ellipt. 2864 J. H. Friswell Gentle Life 6 The genteel 
know only the genteel. 2867 Dickens Lett. (2880) II. 
270 A very small ‘opinion of what the great genteel have 
done for us. 

absi, (quasi*.r 3 .) 2726 Shelvockb Voy, round World 392 
HU behaviour had something of the genteel in it. 1888 
Stevenson Some Genitem.in Fict, in Scribner's Ma^. III. 
766 Mr. Adams, delightful as be is, has no pretension to 
' the genteel'. 

+ b. Of behaviour : Courteous, polite, obliging. 
2659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 53 French. .They are 
of so gentile an humour, that they make themselves admired 
by strangers. 2688 Crowne Darius Pro!., Nay, do not 
damn him much, if he writes ill; For then he writes like 
you — that is Gentile. 2702 W. J, BruytCs Voy- Levant vi. 
18 The Merchant gave him as genteel a Denial as he 
could. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 75 F 4 The more Virtuous 
the Man is, the nearer he will naturally be to the Character 
of Genteel and Agreeable. 2773 Johnson in Boswell{\%yi) 
III. 105 The hospitable and genteel manner in which you 
were pleased to treat me. 2824 Scott Let, to J. B. S. 
Morritt 7 Jan. in Lockhad, The magistrates, .have done 
the genteel thing (as Winifred Jenkins says)., and pre- 
sented me with the freedom of the city. 

• + c. Liberal in money matters. Of a gift, etc. : 
Handsome. Obs. 

1628 Digbv Voy. Medit. 34 The captaine and marchant . . 
sent me a gentile present. 2742 Richardson Pamela III. 
270 Proposes that Mr. Williams’s present Living be supply’d 
by a Curate ; to whom no doubt Mr. Williams will be very 
genteel. 2774G0LDSM. Grecian H ist. 11 . 130 Philip, .settled 
a very genteel stipend upon him [Aristotle]. 2790 Beatson 
Nav. ( 5 * Mil. Mem, I. 152 Giving . . a genteel reward to the 
sailors for their bravery. 

4 . Of persons: Gentlemanly or ladylike in ap- 
pearance ; well-dressed. (Now vulgar, exc. in de- 
preciatory sense : cf. shabby-genteel.) 

2629 Leather 13 Some Citizens (out of a scome not to be 
Gentile) goe euerie day Booted. 2696 Luttrell Brief Rei. 
(1857) IV. 125 A genteel person was seized at the exchequer 
picking a man’s pocket. 2703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3917/4 John 
Hunt, smooth Fac’d, a genteel Man, aged about 25. a 2732 
Ijss Rehearsal at Gotham i. Wks. (1772) 343 The Girl is 
very Genteel tonight. ^2773 Goldsm. Stoops io^ Conq, 11. 
Wks, (Globe) 657/2 Did not I work that waistcoat, to 
make you genteel ? 

quasi-<irfv. 2772 T. HuLL.yA‘ W. Harrington (X797I III. 
202 David, being dressed tolerably genteel, ventured into 
the coffee-room. 

.6. Elegant or graceful in shape or appearance. 
(Now only with playful or sarcastic mixture of 
sense 2.) 

x688 R. Holme Arrnoury ni, 349/2 In this square is the 
Figureof the genteel Punch. fjxoLottd. Gaz. No. 4^5/4 A 
genteel round-barrel’d Gelding. 2719 London & Wise Compl. 
Gard. 187 A very pretty good Expedient, but never looks 
Gentile nor Handsom. 2730 A. Gordon Maffels A mpkith. 
283 The genteel manner by which the Steps were disposed. 
*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 139 The longest of these 
Oinesl is not quite sufficiently so, in proportion to the other, 
fora genteel man. 2754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1761) I. xix.458 
His countenance beautiful ; his limbs genteel and slender. 
2789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 91 How a small foot 
came to.be reckoned genteel, I will not pretend to say. 
*794 Martyn Rousstavis Bot. xxl. 303 The third is a taller. 


genteeler, later-flowering plant, ^ x8i8 M. G. Lewis yml. 
W. Ind. (1834) 157 A young girl, who exactly answered 
George Colman’s description of Yarico, 'quite brown, but 
extremely genteel, like a AVedgewood teapot *. 2852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xi, A little walnut-bark has made 
my yellow skin a genteel brown. 

b. Of immaterial things : Graceful, refined, 
delicate, Obs. 

2678 CuDWORTM Intell. Syst. i, iiL | 30 That other Cor- 
poreal Theism seems to be of the two rather more generous 
and gentile, which supposes the whole world to be one 
Animal, and God to be a cettain. .etberial but intellectual 
Matter. 2679 Shadwell True Widow ii. Wks. 2720 III. 
144 They like my songs too ; they say they’re so easie, so 
gentile, and well bred. 2692 Drvden Si. Evremont's Ess. 
293 Hajipy then is that Fancy, Noble and Genteel, which 
makes it self accept^ by our greatest Enemies. 2722 
Shaftesb. C/utrae. Misc. iii. i. (1737)111. 143 The natural 
and simple manner which conceals and covers Art, is the 
most truly artful, and of the genteelest, truest and best- 
study'd Taste. 2715 J. Richardson Theory Paint. 296 
Annibale Carracci was rather Great, than Gentile; tho’ he 
was That too; and Guido’s Character Is Grace. 1728 T. 
Sheridan tr. Persxus' Sat. v. (1739) 67 You are well skilled . 
in shaming People out of their Vices, by your genteel 
Manner of Raillery. 2742 Gray Let. to West 8 May, Wks. 
1816 II. 136 , 1 rejoice to see you putting up your prayers to 
the May : She cannot choose but come at such a call. It 
[West’s Ode to May) is as light and genteel as herself. 

6 . Comb., as genteel-like, ^-looked, booking, 
-shaped adjs. 

2708 Lend. Gaz. No. 4327/16 Deserted. .WilViamWakVing, 
a very genteel look’d Man. 2^41 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I, 219 Miss Goodwin.. IS- .the genteelest-shaped 
child. 1749 Fielding TVw XII. xiv, A genteel-look- 
ing man, but upon a very shabby horse, rode up to Jones. 
2763 Foote Commissary ii. Wks- 2799 II. 24, I accost him, 
in a courteous, genteel-like manner. 

B. A genteel person ; a gentleman. Ohs. 
in occasional use. (Cf. Gentle B.) 

In cd. 1692 of B. Jonson's Ev. Man out of Hum. Prol., 
and in ed. 2722 of Cowley's Love's Riddle y, Genieels 
(vocatively) is substituted for the original reading Gentles, 
2675 Cotton Burlesque upon Burlesque Prol. i Gentiles, 
Behold a Rural Muse.. Presents you old, but new translated 
News. 2719 D’Uffey/'//A(x 872)V.349 Ye lofties, Genteels, 
who above us all sit- 1829 Mcchanied Mag. XII. 68 A party 
..denominated ‘The Genteels* by the working classes 
because of their dislike to the term mechanic. 2892 
Athensum 22 May 660/3 He (Manninel was known for 
some years as the ‘Apostle of the Genteels so little had he 
then developed hts all-absorbing interest in the masses. 
Hence Qented'llfy v, nonce-wd., intr,, to become 
genteel. 

1834 Tail's Mag* 1 . 609 Mrs. Mark Luke had genteelified 
and absolutely refined more in one season, than in some half- 
a-dozen former years of stinted appliances. 

Genteelisb (d3ent?*lip> o. [f. Genteel a. + 
-ISH.] Somewhat genteel. 

1750 J. Tucker Ess. Trade 230 If a young Woman 
has a genteelish Education, and a small Fortune, she stands 
upon the Brink of Destruction. 28x4 Sporting Mag, XLIV. 
48 In person genteelish— behaviour quite easy. 1825 Lock- 
HART in Scott Pam, Lett. (2894) II, 341 A large assemblage 
of vulgar women and men, — little Quillinan, ‘ the heavy 
dragoon the only genteelish figure. j 

Creutee’lizOy See also Gentilize. 

[f. Genteel <7. +-IZE.] trans. To render genteel, 
2767 Sterne Tr- Shandy IX. xiii, A man cannot dress, 
but his ideas get clotb’d at the same time ; and if he dresses 
like a gentleman, ever>' one of them stands presented to his 
imagination, gentcelized along with him. 2865 Athen^um 
No, 1950. 352/2 It is proposed to * genteelize ' — as a friend 
calls it^ne of the laigest open spaces. 

Genteelly (d5entrljli), [f. Genteel a. + 

In a genteel manner. (Cf. senses of the adj.) 
2637 Hevwood Royal King iii. E iij b. Such onely gentile 
are that can mainiame gentily. 2665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 
Addr. 14 Those that would be gentilely learned . . need not 
purchase it, at the dear rate of being Atheists. 1668 Pepvs 
Diary (1877) V, 140 After dinner, my Lord Brereton very 
gentilely went to tne organ. 1708 Prior Turtle SPar- 
r<?:v 218 Well borii she was, genteelly bred. CX7X0 Celia 
Fiennes Diary (2888) 76 He has a very good house 
and genieely fitted good Hall and parlour. 1732 Law 
Serious C. ix. (ed. 3) lat A saint genteely dressM is as 
great nonsense as an Apostle in an embroider’d suit. 2739 
Lady 1 ^ 1 , W. Montagu Let. to IVortley Montagu 14 Oct., 

1 can live here very genteelly on my allowance. _ 1733 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 205 The whole horn acquires a 
beauty by its being thus genteelly bent two different ways. 
2779 Forrest Voy- N- Guinea 2x7 The Rajah, .entertained 
us very genteelly at supper. 2810 Sporting Mag.fdlRC^l, 
ms The day was genteelly closed by a buU-baiting. 28x7 
Byron Beppo xxiii, Time ,. treated her genteelly. 2841 
Thackeray znd Funeral Napoleon iii, Bred up genteelly 
at Eton. 2876 Miss Braddon f. Haggard's Dau. II. 8 
If Cynthia had been less handy, things could not have gone 
off so genteelly. ^ ^ 

Genteelness (d^enirlnfe). [f. Genteel a- 
-NESS.] The state, quality, or fact of being 
genteel ; an instance of the same. 

2632 Sir A. Coc^MtiZtT.Caiptytude'sCassandraro^ He., 
gave many eminent testimonies of his gentilenesse and 
bravery 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. iii. 82 From their 
Civility and Gentileness they express to Strangers, they 
draw no .small profit in Aimes. 2728 Freethinker 24 F 6 
Let us be cautmus how we innovate too much in Gentecl- 
nesscs. 1732 Mrs. Dei-aky Let. to Mrs. Deioes m Zirtr ^ 
Corr. 92 I should rather see a little awkward bashfulncss, 
than a daring and forward genteelness. 2752 Hume Ess. 4- 
Treat. (1777) II. 329 He must be unhappy, indeed., who h.as 
never perceived the charms of a ..decent genteelness of 
address and manner. 1737 Hj\Vai-fole Lett. H. Mann 
cccvii. (1834I III. 223 Not but Twickenham has a romantic 
genieelnc^that would figure in a more luxurious climate. 


concr.^ *853 Motley Dutch Rep. v. iv. 739 A . . banquet of 
confectionary .^.and all kinds of genteelnesses in sugar. 
Genteleri, var. Gentlery. Cbs. 

Geuthite (ge*n})3it). A/in. [f. CV«//;, the name 
of an American geologist + -ITE. Named by Dana 
in 1S67.] A hydrous silicate of nickel and mag- 
nesium, found in applegreen incrustations and 
amorphous masses. 

2867 Atner. yml. Sci. Ser. 11. XLIV. 256 Genthile. x868 
Dana Min, (ed. 5) 472 Genthile, Nickel-Gymnite. 

G6iltia>ii (d.^^emjan). Forms : 4 jencian, 5 
gencyaii(e, 5-6 gencian, 6 gentiane, 6- gen- 
tian. [ad. L, gentidna, so called (according to 
Pliny) after Gentius, king of Illyria.] 

1 . Any plant belonging to the genus Geniiana 
<cf. Felwort) ; esp. G- Ittiea, the officinal gentian 
which yields the gentian-root of the pharma-, 
copceia. Fringed gentian^ G. enniia. 

c 1000 [see Felwort]. 2382 [see gentian-tree in 2]. c 2400 
Laiifranc's Cimrg. 61 Take fie pouder of crabbis brent yj 
parties, gencian iij parties .. make poudre. 2326 Life St. 
Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye p. Iii, Gencian whiche is a 
moch bytter erbe she helde contynually in hir mouth. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal ii. cv. (1633) 432 There be divers sorts of 
Gentians or Felwoorls. 2672 Salmon Syn. Med. iii. xxii. 402 
Gentiau, the root resists poyson and Plague. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseaus Boi. xvii. 225 The principal of the genus is the 
Great Yellow Gentian, which has a single stalk, three feet 
high. 2802 Southey Thalnba iv. xxiv.The herbs so fair toeye 
Were Senna, and the Gentian’s blo.ssom blue. X830L1NDLEY 
Nat, Syst. Bot. 216 The intense bitterness of the Gentian is 
a characteristic of the whole order. *844 Lowell Leg, 
Brittany 1. xvi, More sad than cheery, making in good 
sooth, Like the fringed gentian, a late autumn spring. 2882 
Gardens June 385/3 The early flowering -Gentians .. have 
done badly as regards bloom. 

b. Applied to plants of other orders and genera. 

. 2879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Gentian.. z. Eryihrxa 
Centaurium, L.^ — Suss. ; Scotl., on the shores of the ^for.ay 
Firtb, where an infusion is drunk as a tonic. 2889 Century 
Did. S.V., False gentian, Pleurogyne Carinthiaca, a gentian- 
aceous plant of Europe, northern Asia, and western North 
America. Horse-gentian, Triosteum perfoliaium, a capri- 
foliaccous plant of North America. Spurred gentian, 
Halenia dedexa, a gentianaceous plant of North America. 

2. altrio-, as va gentian-blue, -Jloxver, -root, -tree, 
-violet, -xvaier, -wine ; gentian-bitter, the tonic 
principle extracted from gentian root ; gentian- 
worts, Lindley’s name for the NiD. Geniianacefe, 

2882 Ogilvie, *(fentian-bitter. 2865 Barino-Gould Were- 
wolves vii. SsSand-hills. .patched with*genlian-blue. 2836 
Bryant Poems, November 7 The blue*gentian flower, that, 
in the breeze. Nods lonely. 1873 Ouida Pascarel I. 82 
Their hands were full of blue gentian flowers. 1530 Palsgr, 
334/2 *Gencyan xo\z, gentian. 2822 A. T. Thomson Lend. 
Disp, (2818)598 Take of gentian root, bruised, two drachms. 
2382 Wyclif yer, xvii. 6 It shal ben as ‘•‘iencian trees [L. 
viyricx) in desert. 2897 Allbutt Syst. Med, II. 3 It takes 
up the stain.. of "gentian violet. 27*7-5* Chambers 
s.v. Water, *Geniian’Water. Take four pounds of gentian 
roots.. mince them [etc.]. <*2700 B. £, Did. Cant, Crew, 

*Geutian‘Zvine, Drank for a Whet before Dinner. 2845 
Lisdley Sch. Boi, 91 Gentianace® — "Gentianworts. 

Hence Gentiana'ceons a. [-aceousJ, of or 
belonging to the N.O. Gentianaceic j Gen- 
tiaxic’sque a. [-esque], of or pertaining to the 
gentians or Gentianaceee\ Gentia’jilc a, Chem., 
in gentianic acid (see quot.) ; Ge’ntiauiu (formerly 
also -ine) = gentianic acid. 

2854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Geniianaceus, gentianaceous. 
(And in recent Diets.) Ibid., Geniinnin. 2864 Watts 
Diet. Chem., Gentianic Acid, Gentianin, an organic acid 
exi.sting in the root of gentian .. extracted by treating the 
powdered root with water [etc.]. 2896 Daily Netvs 23 July 
8/5 Its flower still betrays undoubted marks of its gen- 
tianesque descent. 


Gentianal (cl.^e-njsnal), n:. (j^.) [f. Gentian - f 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the gentians. Gentianal 
alliance'. Lindley’s name for a group of plants 
including the Gentianaceas and other Orders. Also 
sb., a member of this alliance. 

2^6 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 594 Gw/ia«n:/rj— The Gen- 
tianal Alliance. .With CortusalsGentianals come in contact 
through Ebenads. Ibid. 595 Gentianal Exogens. 

Gentianella (d^emjaneda). [mod.L., dim. of 
L. gentidna.l A name for several species of 
gentian, esp. Gentiana acatilis, bearing flowers 
of an intense blue colour. 

In botanical Latin used by some authorities as the name 
of one of the two sub-genera into which they divide the 
genus Gentiana (the other sub-genus being Eugentiand). 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. ^3 Flowers of one 
leaf have often five divisions answered -by a like number of 
calicular leaves; as Gentianella [etc.]. 2794 Mari^'n 

Rousseaus Bot. xvii. 226 Gentianella.. is singular for having 
its fine bell shaped azure flowers larger than the whole plant 
besides. 2803 j. Abercrombie's Ev. Man his Own Gard. 333 
Thrift, London pride, gentianella, with most other 
the fibrous-rooted plants, may be .. removed. 2848 A* 
Johns Week at Lizard 312 Exacum fltfonne. Least 
Gentianella, is a minute plant. i86x Mus. Brows 

Hector in Gard. IX, 'Eyes oi gcntiaTicUasiuijrt. 

attrih. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep- *>»• 33» 
A deep and Gentianella blew. 

Gentil, obs. form of Genteel, Gentle. 

Gentile (dge-ntoi), o. s6. Fot^t 
4-7 gentil(l, 5-6 gontyle, (6 gentle), 5- gentile. 
Also 4 jentile. [a. or aA F. ad. I. gent- 

tiis, f. gent-, gensnation, Gens.J 
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GENTILITY. 


A. adj, I. In applications derived from the 
Vulgate (d^e-ntail). No\v usually written with 
capital initial. - 

1. Of or pertaining to any or all of the nations 
other than the Jewish, f Also absoL used as a 
collective sb. = the Gentiles. 

c *400 Af>ol. Loti. 6 Constreynlng gentil to be com 
Jewes in obseruaunce. z686 J. Scott C/tr. Li/e {1747) HI. 
51 A current Doctrine among the ancient Writers, both 
Gentile and Jewbh. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 118 There 
had been a true notion ofthe Deity transmitted by Zoroaster 
. . when the rest of the gentiJe world was in darkness. 1782 
Priestley Corruft. Chr, 1. 1. 6 The richer and more leaned 
gentile Christians. x888 Amy Isz'rt Reuben Sachs xi. 156 
A goodly contingent of Gentile dancing men . . and a smaller 
band of Gentile ladies. 

b. Similarly, as used by the Mormons : Of or 
pertaining to any outside the Mormon community. 

i86x R. F. Burton ■S'/i m/r iv. 271 The Endowment 
House.. and all appertaining to it is carefully concealed, 
from Gentile eyes and ears. Ibid. 276 It rests on the best 
and fairest Gentile evidence. 


+ 2. Heathen, pagan. Obs. 

X494 Fabyan V. Ixxxlt. 60 Th)’se straungcrs. .were 

of Gentyle or Pagan lawe. 1535 Stewart Scot. II. 
137 Thai war withoutin men also, Of gentill faith, and also 
Cristis fo. 1542 Udall in Lett. Lit. Men ^Camden)^ 5 
Scipio Africanus the elder (to whom the gentile histories 
dooe attribute this honourable testimpnie). 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 477 Twentie Gentile Kings are numbred 
in his Court. 1647 A- Ross Mystag. Poet. xv. (1675) 377, 
I wonder not why the Gentile gods were so^ cruel and 
savage. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist.Eartk 111. i, (1723) 132 
The ancient Gentil Writers. 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle 
11. 51 notCy The basilicas of gentile Rome . .were converted 
into churches on their conversion to Christianity. 

II. Senses derived from cl. L. (Usually dge'ntil.) 

3. Pertaining to a nation or tribe. Now rare. 

1513 Douglas j^neis vrr. iv. 56 That was the sett eik by 

thair gentill law Deput for hallowit feyst and mangeory, 
1645 Pagitt Heresio^. (i66x) ig6 Such a one as the lewes 
call a National or Gentile Saint. 1677 W. Harris tr. 
Lemery's Course Chym. (1686) Ep. Ded., Who have spent 
so many years, .in France and who is. .a Great master of 
that Gentile Language. 2838 Gladstone Homer I. 419 
Twice in the Catalogue Homer has occasion to use the 
Achsean name locally, and in its original or, so to speak, 
gentile sense. 

b. Gram. Of a word ; Indicating the country, 
locality, or nation to which anything belongs. 

x8i8 Todd, GeniiUy belonging to a nation ; as British, 
Irish, German, &c., are gentile adjectives. 1854 R. G. 
Latham Native Races Russian Emp. 223 Lainen is the 
regular Finlandish termination for gentile nouns. 

4. Of or pertaining to a gens or to gentes. 

1846 Grotb Greece (1854) I. 465 There were in every gens 
or family special gentile deities. *863 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. VIII. IxvH. 260 He combined in his own person the 
gentile names of several ancestors. X876 Freeman Norm. 
Coug. V. xxiv. 462 In England where the gentile system died 
out so much sooner. 1881 Miss Bocklano in Kfunuledge 
No. 8. 158 These four women councillors select a chief of 
the gens from their brothers and sons, and this chief is the 
head of the gentile council. 

B. sk I. From A. I. (d 5 e'nt 9 il) (Usually with 
capital G.) 

1. One of any nation other than the Jewish. 

CX380 Wyclif Set. IPhs. III. 345 He [Petre] wolde not 

dele wih Gentiles for lendirnnesse of be Jewis. 1490 Caxton 
Hoiv to Die 4 Paynyms & gentylis as were Jobe, I^ab, 
Ruth, Aebior & other semblable. 1526 Tindale Matt. x. 5 
Goo nott into the wayes thatt leade to the gentyls. X671 
Milton P. R. t, 456 No more shalt thou by oracling abuse 
The Gentiles. X753 Wardurton Serm. 1. v. 145 The 
representation of Jesus’s being made unto us Wisdom 
and Righteousness is partjcularly addressed to the Gentiles. 
1878 J. P. Hoprs /esus iii. 15 He would go and tell them 
that not onW Jews but Gentiles were His children. 1892 
Westcott Gospel 0/ Life 182 Zarathustra is not wholly un- 
worthy to be placed as a Gentile by the side of Abraham. 

b. Similarly, as used by Monuons : One outside 
the Mormon community; opposed to 'Saint*. 

1847 Parkman Oregon Tr. (1872) 303 The Mormons .. 
began earnestly to.. complain of the ill-usage they had 
r«eivcd from the ‘Gentiles’. x86x Times 21 Aug., The 

Gentiles , as the people are termed who are without the 
^ile of the Mormon community. x8dx R. F. Burton City 
»vnrnri viii. 417 Mr. Kennedy, an Irish Gentile, 

2 . A heathen, a pagan. Now rare, 

X390 Gower Cot/. 11. X70 The cromque .. Saith that the 
Worshippen her. ^1533 Ld. Berners 
hU Aurel.^\<^»p^ Neither all doctours among 

^ '■ 33 Thty arc Gentiles in reli- 

whh 'f,I n ■7'’ ‘'i:t‘-^’VPoUcy 32 Ecebolius 

thev first brnVe were Gentiles when 

broke into the Roman Empire. XTxa Bfrkflfy 
Alc:Phr. 5 6 One is a Christian. anStheV a Jew, a thW a 
M Gentile. '’.S.; LtKn.nS 

r X,. ■ ■ ‘ -^33) >>• xn- =ot The church of St. 

Cuthhcrt..i« Riven in prey to the Rcnttles. 

tb. iptc. Of .1 Hindoo, as distinguished from 
a M.nIiometan. (Cf. Gkstoo.) Obs. 

»SS5 EDKN ^JrM*! 232 ^rn/fiV, The prices of preciovs 
stones., as they nre sonlde tiolhc of the' Moores and the 
Rentyles. 1613 Ptmclia.s rU/srimaat (16,4) This Kine 
..more tnisteth and eoiplos-cth the Gentiles in his affaires 
then the Moores. x6s3 If- Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. vi. 15 
TheTynant had.. propounded unto this Kingof Bai.as,who 
was a GeniiJc. the imbracing cf Mahomet's Law. xyay 
A. Hamilton AVtp Aec. E, tnd. I, xiiL iaB The Customs 
in llie Kings Books, arc but 2 per Cent, lor Mahometans, 
and i- pir Cent, for Gentiles. 


II. From A. II. (d^e-ntil). 

3. Gram. A part of speech indicating the locality 
or nation to which anything belongs. (Cf. A. b.) 

16x2 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 25 Q. ^Vhy are they 
[ttosiras and veslras} called Gentiles? A. Because they 
properly ^token pertaining to some Countrey or Nation : 
to some Sect or Faction. 1889 Century' Did. s.v., The 
words Italian, American, Athenian, are gentiles. 

4, - Moman Law. A member of the same gens. 
187s PosTE Gains m. Comm. (cd. 2^ 316 The patrician 

Claudii were the gentiles of the patron. x88o Muirhead 
Gaius in. § 17 On failure of agnates, the gentiles .. are 
called to the inheritance. 

Gentile, obs. form of Genteel, Gentle. 
Gentiledom (djemtsildam). [f. Gentile sb. 
+ -DOM.J a. The gentile world ; the area over 
which gentile beliefs and practices prevailed, b. 
The state of being gentile in belief and practice. 

a 1638 Mede Disc. Gen. x._ 5 Wks. (1672) i. 272 Isles of 
the Gentiles .. that is, Gentildome full of Islands.^ 1869 
J. Ker Sertn. (1874) *63 This prerogative Gentiledom 
possesses over Judaism. 1878 F. Ferguson Life of Christ 
II. XV. 303 Unvistted tracts 01 Gentiledom. 

Gentilesse (d^emtile's). Ohs. exc. arch. [ad. 
F. gentillessey f, gentil : see Genteel, Gentle.] 

1. The quality of being gentle ; courtesy, polite* 
ness, good breeding ; an instance of courtesy. 
Frequent in Chaucer, esp. in phrases ofyfor^ through 
{ends') geniilesst. 

1340 Ayenb. 89 pet is he gratleste noblesse and pe hejeste 
genttlesse het me may to hopye; andcHue. cxjBd Chaucer 
Clerk's T. $37 This child to fostre in alle gentillesse. x3s>o 
Gower Con/. III. 299 And of his grete genlilesse His 
doughter .. He bad to go on his message. ?cx46o Starts 
Piur 65 in Bahees Bk. 30 Whereso euer that thow dyne or 
soupe, Of gentilesse take salt withe thy knyf. CX500 
Lancelot 1847 Many o cetee. .ofierith them with-outen strok 
ofspere.,Butonlyforhisgentines thatthei Have hard. 2647 
Clarendon /f/f/. Reb. x. § 151 Who out of their gentilesses 
had submitted the difhculues and mysteries of the law 
to be measured by the standard of general reason. 1655 
tr. De Parc's Francion i. 19 'This pretty Confidence, and 
the Gentilesses she entertained me with.. took me exceed- 
ingly. Moral State Eng. 145 This new Flame, .spurred 

on the Youth to Jlule Gallantries, and Gentilesses. [xBox 
WoRDSW. Cuckoo ff Night, xxxi. All gentiless and honour 
thence come forih.J x^xE. Arnold /wrf. Poetry 11^ ‘God 
shield you I ’ said the knight and dame. And Saladin, with 
phrase of gentilesse Returned. 

b. transf. Of a graft : The fact of coming from 
a good stock. 

rx45o Pallad. on Hush. xi. 28 (Colchester MS.) This is a 
preef of graffes gentillesse. 

2. Slenderness ; elegance. 

^1386 Chaucer Sgr/s T. 418 A ffaucon of fairnesse, As 
wel of plumage as of gentillesse Of shape. 

Gentilic (dgentidik), a. Also 7 gentilique. 
[f. L, Gentile -j- -lo.] fa. Heathen, 

pagan {pbsl). b. Tribal, national, 

1^4 J. Gordoun Serm. 26 The Gentllimie religion of the 
Druides, Ibid. 44 His Temple., was full of Gentilique 
Idolatrie. 2871 tr. Lange' sComtn.y Jer. xxxv. 306 The house 
of the Rechabites must be taken in a gentilic sense. 2B79 
Farrar St. Paul 11. xlvii. 435 notCy If Lydia be merely a 
Gentilic name. ^ 1893 SAVCEA/jf^rr'cnV/c/jw/ (1694) 189 The 
gentilic Sheshai may perhaps represent the Shasu or Bedawin 
of Southern Canaan. 

+ Genti'lical, a* Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Peculiar to the Gentiles ; heathen. 

*573 FPil> Barnes' IVks. 370 Who soeuer from herelicall 
malice, or gentilical superstition shal bee clensed by the 
grace of Christ. x6oo F. Walker Sp. Mandeville 202 a, It 
IS a wicked and Gentilical kind of speech. 

Gentilie, obs. form of Gently. 
t Ge'ntilish, a. obs. [f. Gentile + -ish.] , 
Of Gentile nature, origin, or character; heathenish. 

1550 Hooper Serm. Jonas i. Bij, Thys Cytye of NIniue ! 
was Idololatr>’call and Gcntelyshc. 2577-^7 Holinshrd 
Chron.y En^. v. xxv, 108/2 There was in him .. a settled 
perswasion in gentilish error. <*,2^^ Rollock Serm. Wks. 
(Wodrow Soc.) I. 489 This Gentihsh woman. 2641 hliLTON 
Ch. Govt. I. ii, He leaves it. .to be polluted with idolatrous 
and Gentilish rites and ceremonies. 1651 Biggs Nesv Disp, 
f 50 The rubbish of gentilish and anarchical! principles. 

Gentilism (d^e-ntiliz'm). [f. Gentile sb. + 

-ISM.] 

1. Heathenism, paganism ; a heathen belief or 
practice. Obs, cxc. as used oceas. in opposition to 
Judaism. 

*577 Hanmf.r^ Anc. Eccl. Hist. (26x9) 2x4 Licinmus. 
famous . . for his fond opinions in gentilisme, hated y* 
Christians, a 2592 H. Smith Arroxv agst. A theists 
1 x b, Mahomets Religion is a patched religion, mixt partly 
with Judaism, partly with Gentilism. a 1602 W. Perkins 
Cases Consc. ^629)214 The Masse, .hath more afiinitie with 
CTo^se Gentilisme, then with the Institution of our Sauiour 
Christ. x^S Wither I'ox Pacif. 172 Remember to bewaile 
your Gentilismes. 1662 STitUKcrL, Orig.Satr. n. x. {2702) 
238 It appears in the whole history of Gentilism. 2776 R. 
Chandler Trect>. Greece (1B25) II. 57 The extirpation of 
gentilism al Athens seems to have own accomplished hj- 
Alaric and his Goths, a 18x7 T. Dwight Trav, Nr.v Eng. 
etc. (1821) 1. 127 The Spaniards in Uicir furious real against 
Gentilism. .destroyed a great multitude of these pictures. 
2B4A S. R. Maitland Dark Agts 249 The insinuation, 
modification, or extirpation of gentilisms in the Christian 
church. X885 J. Martincau Types Etk. Th. 1. i.iii. 239 The 
inu-ard loss of Judaism w'as an inward attraction towards 
Gentilism. 

fb. concr. The gentile or heathen world; 
heathendom. <7/^/. 


axS^Z'^lEDzAposi.Lat. Times X.VIV.S, (1672)111.648 The 
outmost Court of the Temple of God should not only be 
prophaned, but troden down by Gentilism. 2654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 469 It is wel known, in Gentilisme their Divines 
were Poets. 

2. The bond uniting together the members of the 
same gens. rare. 

1847 Grote Greece ii. x. III. 79 GenliH.sm h a tie by 
Itself, distinct from the family ties. 2881 L. H. Morgan 
Houses Se Ho.-Life N Amer.Abotdg, 38 Gentilism arrested 
usurpation. 

t Gentilist. Obs. [f. the name Gentilis + 
-1ST.] A follower of John Valentine Gentilis (an 
Italian Socinian, exeented at Eeme in Iii 66 ). 

2726 C. Mather Ratio Discipl. 5, 1 cannot learn, That 
among all the Pastors of Two Hundred Churches, there is 
one Arminian ; much less an Arian, or a Gentilist. 

t Gentilitat(e, fpl- a. Ohs. rare-', [ad. L 
type *genttlitat-us, f. gentilis (see Gentle).] 
Having gentle or refined manners. 

163a Lithgow Trav. v. 185 Sicily being the most ciuill He, 
and nobly gentilitat [1640 ed. has Gentilitate]. 

G-entilltial (d,?entilijal), a. Also 7 gentil- 
itiall, (-icial). [f. L. gentiliti-us, inconectly 
geniilicitis (f. gentilis Gentile) -t- - al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or peculiar to, a nation; 
national. 

2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 84 This figure of the NoseU 
now become genttlitial and native to the Pereians. 1741 
Warburton Div. Legat. (1845) II. 433 Ihe first (relatioa 
of God to the Hebrew nation] was that of a tutelary* Deity, 
gentilitial and local. 2877 Rawlinson Orig. Nat. u. v. 21S 
Pathros, the local name, from which the gentiJilial noun 
‘ Pathrusim ’ is formed. 

2. Of or pertaining to a gens cr family ; family. 
(Cf. Family 9 c.) 

26x2 Coryat Crudities 493 The Casimires, for that is the 
gentilitiall name of the Count Palatines family. x66o 
Waterhouse Arms Arm, 49 Though I say there be no 
distinct proof for Ensigns personal and gentiHcial among 
them. 1828 J. Hunter Hist. S. YorksJu 1. 32 Writers upon 
gentilitial insignia. 2838 Blackiv. Mag. XLIV.^ 403 Their 
Gentilitial names, such as the Gens Horatia, Julia [etc.]. 

3. Of or pertaining to gentle birth ; belonging 
to the gentry. [Perh. strictly another word, f. 
med.L. geniilitia = Gentilesse.] 

x8x6 Sir E. Brvdces Life J. Hall in Halls Poems, John 
Hall was born of gentilitial parents in Durham. ^2837 Sir 
F. Palorave Merck, fy Friar iv, (1844) 153 The inherent, 
indelible dignity of a gentilitial aristocracy. 2866 E. Pea* 
COCK Eng. Ch. Furniture App. xi. 240 He was sprung from 
an old gentilitial stock, a 2875 R. Davies Walks tbroun 
York (1880) 133 One of the most anlient and distinguished 
of our Yorkshire gentilitial families. 

Gentilitian (dsentili'^n) . [f. as prec. -h -ak.] 

= Gentilitial I. 

2650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 0 Their [Muscovite infant^l 
faces are explained or flatted by Art, and so directed to 
grow into this gentilitian forme. 2897 C. RampiN! / frtA 
Moray ff Naim i. 8 In the Celtic family is to be found 
the germ of all his [the Caledonian Piet’s] geniihtian and 
national peculiarities. 

Gentllitious (dgentili-Jss), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] 

f 1. Characleristic of a ' gentile ’ ; pagan. Obs.- 
1613 Sherley Trav, Persia 30 Without anj' gentilhioor 
adoration, but with those respects which are fit for the 
maiesty of a Prince. • . ^ 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, a- nation 
national. (*= Gentilitial i.) 

2646 Sir T. BROWUEPseud, Ep. iv. .x. 201 That an uns-woury 
odour is gentilitious or nationall unto the Jews. .we cajinot 
well concede. 2832 Blackxv. Mag. XXIX. 5*9 i* f ! 
generic likeness of a breed — the gentilitious contour ot ^ 
nation, 1845 Ford Handbk, Spain n. 295 An uns.ivouo 
odour seems gentilitious in the Hebrew', but not more so 
than in the orthodox Spanish Monk. ^ 

iJ. Of or pertaining to a gens or family. (»sGEh' 

TILITIAL 2.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 

proved, or probable, that Sergius changed the 
Bocca di Porco, for this was his sirname or genUliH 
appellation. 2834 IK Ind. Sketch Bk. II. 48 
them had no other than a gentilitious , 

2839 T, Stapleton Pref. to Piumpton Corr. 

A family whose members in former days were 
by their labours for the preservation of our gcntui 
antiquities. 

b. Of diseases, etc. : Hereditary. 7 Obs. 

2732 Arduthnot Aliments \i. (1735) *95 B'* 3 

Causes of this Distemper are a particular, 
gentilitious Disposition of Body. 2885 in Syd, 

Gentility (d^enti *1111). Forms: j 

6 gentilito(e, gentil(l)ity(o, (gcntylHtl®)i '< 
gentil(l)itie, 6- gentility, [ad. OF . and • 
gentilxU (now only in sense j), ad. I... gentUuM^ 
gentilis-. see Gentile, Gentle, Center- ^ 

The word serves as noun of quality both * no*y! 

genteel, and also io gentle in those senses which co 
to obsolete senses of 

I. In senses related to Gentle, Genteel- 
1. Gentle birth; honourable '.i-rt' 

fact of belonging to a family of gentle blood. * 
the personality of one who is well-born. 

2340 Ayenh. 80 Hy ham yelpeh of Imre E«"D *^** ,, 

hy weneb by of gentile wore. 1583 Stani’IHJRsT 
(Arb.) 22 \\Tiats>T5? YO"*- boldn^^ doofh your ge 
warrant? a 26^ Barrow Serm. ^\ ks. 16S6 
out which [Courage and Courtesie] gentihtv in a co 1 
decree is no more than a s'ain shew, sters 
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GENTILITY. 

Mor. Subj. r. (1709) 61 An ancient Gentility does not neces- 
sarily convey to us any Advantage either of Body or Mind. 
X79X BoswBLL.^oAnsiffi xix. (1831) I. 507 A new system of 
gentility might be established. x8*o Scott Abbot v, We 
must have a screened seat for you in the chapel, that your 
gentility may be free from the eyes of common folks ! 1877 
Mrs. Ourhant Makers Flor, iv. 105 He had no claim to 
gentility and was only.. an Italian clown. 

^:3S\‘Personified. 1641 Lend. Love i Gentility without 
wealth staggers like a sicke man. 1659 Gentl, Calling (1696) 
1 Gentility has long since confuted Job’s Aphorism, Man is 
born to labour. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Ntrcap 945 In 
just the place ..Where aboriginal gentility Will scout the 
upstart. 1874 Miss Mucock Thy Mother ^ I (Tauchn.) 89 
Well-to-do commonalty loves to patronise poor gentility. 

'I'b. concr. People of gentle birth; gentlefolks. 
Also, The gentility \ the gentry. Obs. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Cominiv. Eng-. (1609) 36 The Nobility, 
the rest of the gentilitie, & the yeomanrie. 1587 Harrison 
England 11. vi. (1877) *• *47 As ..in the gentilitie, so in the 
wealthie comraonaltie the like de^iire of glasse is not neg- 
lected. *589 CoGAN Haz’en Health iv. (1636) 27 Bread 
made in forme of Manchet, as is used of the Gentility. 1594 
Carf.w Huarte's Exant. IFits xiii. (1596) 209 A . . law that 
all those of their order shall be issued from gentilitie, both 
on the fathers side and the mothers. 162* T. Scott Belg. 
Pismire 27 Their breede is from the lazie scumme of 
counterfeit Gentilitie. 

c. The rank or heraldic status of a gentleman. 
1642 W. Bird Mag. Honor 150 If one be a Gentleman by 
Office,^ and looseih his office, then he doth also lose his 
Gentility. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. vi. 361 
Floyd was adjudged to be degraded from his gentility. 

2 . The quality of being gentle (in manners, etc.) 
or genteel. 

t a. The manners, bearing, habits of life, etc., 
characteristic of a gentleman or gentlewoman j 
polish of manners, politeness. Obs. 

x588_SiiAKS. L. L. L. i. i, 329 A dangerous law against 
gentilitie. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vi. i Such wilde woodes 
should far expell All civile usage and gentility. 

b. Social superiority, rank above the com- 
monalty, as evidenced by, or asserted on the ground 
of, manners or habits of life. Now chiefly in de- 
preciative use. Occas. in pi, the gentilities. 

1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. Pref., Their long Nails define 
Idle Gentilitie’s assured Signe. Mrs. Hcrvey Mour~ 

tray Fant. 1 . 3 Barely adequate to keep up the appearance 
of gentility. 1822 Hazutt Table-i. I. xvi. 376 Gentility is 
only a more select and artificial kind of vulgarity. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Life in iVitds iii. 35 , 1 see no gentility m 
such airs. 2850 L. "Rvut Autobiog. I. iv. 158 My aunt .. 
was a mighty cultivator of the gentilities, inward as well as 
outward. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Eeon. Art 141 Once get the 
wealthy classes to imagine that the possession of pictures by 
a given artist adds to their ‘gentility’. x86x Geo. Eliot 
Silas M. 64 Let him forsake a decent craft that he may 
pursue the i^entUities of a profession. 1872 Punch x8 May 
202/2 There is nothing so vulgar as gentility. 

C. t:gx‘s,%\‘ptrsomfied. Also concr, in //. Genteel 
people ; also, marks of gentility. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv, Poor streets where faded 
gentility essayed, .to make its last feeble stand. 1856 Miss 
^lULOCK y. Halifax xvii. 175 She . . left the already van- 
quished gentilities of Norton Bury to amuse themselves. 
1856 Lever Martins 0/ Crd M. 571 The . . smartened-up 
gentilities which once were the glories of Bond-street. 2858 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. 't. viii. 70 Shabby gentility has 
nothing so characteristic as its hat. 1874 Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. Ixxxt. X The gentility which lisps the tune in 
wellbred whispers. 

d. Elegance, grace, refinement. Obs. 

*753 a^ocARTH Anal. Beauty xi. 138 The whole gentility 
of a figure, .depends upon the first proportioning these lines 
..properly to one another. X782 V. Knox Ess. xxviiL 1 . 137 
There is a certain gaiety and gentility diffused over it [the 
Worldl, which gives it a peculiar grace. 

fe. concr. in pi. ^Nice’ or agreeable things. 
ironically. 

1796 Burnev Metastasio III. 197 The last winter assailed 
me with rheumatism, tension of nerves, implacable hypo- 
chondria, and other gentilities. 

II. In senses related to those of Gentile. 
d* 3 . Gentile or heathen belief, doctrine, or prac- 
tice ; the state of being a gentile or heathen ; 
heathenism, paganism. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 38 b, She had left her 
gentilite, & leaned holle to the secte of h® sayd iewes. 
1565 Jewel Reft, Harding (1611) 302 The Heathens in 
theit rude Gentility thought that Bacchus and Ceres had 
first found out..the vse of Bread and Wine. 1594 Parsons 
Confer. Success, i. ix. 213 Two gentiles marryed together 
in ther gentility. 2650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 153 Can 
either Gentility or Christianity be forgiven such an error? 

t b. concr. The gentile, or heathen world ; 
heathendom, heathen people. Ohs. 

X546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent. 1. iii.^ 6 b, Thus 
muche is of the Vaine Opinions of the Gentilitee. 1563 
Man Musculus’ Cotnmonpl. 150 b, It w.as showen many 
wales, which was the Churche of God, and which was Gen- 
tilitie. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt ii. 1 1 note. These treasures 
are as U were the first fruits of those riches and giftes, which 
..Gentility should offer to Christ. 

4 . Relationship between 'gentiles’ or members 
of the same gens (cf. Gentile B. 4) ; f the gens 
itself. 

a 1577 Sm T. Smith Comntw. En^. m. viii. (1589) 131 The 
surname is the name of the gentilitie and stocke which the 
sonne doth take of the father alwaies, as the old Romans 
did. 1883 Maine Early Law 4 Cust. 283 The Romans, 
therefore, regarded ‘gentility* as a kinship among men not 
essentially dilTereni from ‘agnation*. 
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Gentilize (dje-ntibiz), arch. Also 6 
gentellise, 7 gentlelize, geutillize, 9 gentilise. 
[f. gentil Gentle + -ize.] 

1 . trans. To make gentle ; to raise to the posi- 
tion, or invest with the character, of a gentleman. 

1581 Pettie Guazsds Civ. Conv. ii. (1586) 86 b, [It] is 
most true, that gentry is the daughter of knowledge: and 
that knowledge doeth gentellise him that possesseth it. 1607 
Norden Surv. Dial. ^ Some, .of small rent, bring up their 
children too nicely, and must needs, forsooth, Gentlelize 
them. 163X Brathwait Eng. Gentteiv. (1641) 360 Where is 
that in us that may truly gentilize us. a 1650 May Satir. 
Puppy (1657) *00 Those that are rich strive to Gentilize 
their Female Of-spring. 

^ absol. 1830 Coleridge Tabled. 30 May, Religion is, in 
its essence, the most gentlemanly thing in the world. It 
will alone gentilise. 

•y b. intr. To gentilize it : to act the gentleman. 

2607 Norden Surv. Dial. 231 But where the master 
standeth upon tearmes of his qualitie . . and will refuse to 
put his eye towards the plow, he may .. gentlelize it 
awhile. 1613 Wither Abuses Stripe fi6ts) 147 Our Yeomen 
too, that neuer Armes haue borne To Gentilllze it make 
themselues a scorne. 

+ e. trans. To refine ; civilize. Ohs. 

1635 A, Stafford Fern. Glory (i860) 44 It would have 
gentiliz’d Barbarisme it selfe. 

+ 2 . trans. To make mild, to lenify. Obs. rare. 

1679 Newburgh in Evelyn Pomona 393 Two or three 
Eggs whole put into an Hogshead of Cider that is become 
sharp. .sometimes rarely lenifies and gentilizes it. 

Hence f Ge'ntilizingf Also Gentillza’tion. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Genttem. Ep. Ded., A gentleman, 
who professelh the true and new art of gentilmng. 1825 
Nezo Monthly Mag. XVI. 277 The gentiHzation of so 
homely and culinary a name as Bacon. 

Gentilize (d3e*ntilaiz, djemtsibiz), [f. 
Gentile - h -IZE.] 

1 . intr. To live like a Gentile or heathen ; to 
conform to Gentile customs or practices. 

X593 Bell Motives cone. Rom. Faith Ded. (1605) i If 
Tertullian. .erred montanizing..if S. Paul gentilizing [etc.]. 
1596 — Surv. Popery Postscr., To gentilize is nothing els 
but to play the part of a gentile. 1680 T. Lawson Mite 
into Treas. 50 They began to Jewdaize, yea, and to Gen- 
tilize. 18x4, 1819 [see Gehtilizinc below]. 

2 . trans. To give a gentile character to, make 
gentile ; to paganize. 

1827 [see Gentilized below]. 1883 A Saphir in Bible 
Soc. Ree. Mar., [Scripture] must not be Paganised or Gen- 
tilised, or stripped of its Jewish character. 

Hence Ge'ntilized, Gentili'zing ppl. adjs. 

a 1638 Meoe Rem. Apoc. iv. Wks. (1672) ni. 588 How long 
the Church . . was to be prophaned . .by Gentilizing Idolatry t 
1660 Milton Free Commw. ^Vfcs. (1847) 449/1 This is not 
my conjecture, but drawn from God’s known denouncement 
against the gentilizing Israelites. 18x4 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. LXXIlT. 285 They were both gentilizing 
Jews and great travellers. 1819 G. S. Dispensations 

(1823) II. 39s Many of the oriental gentilizing converts. 
1827 — Sacred Cal. Prophecy^ (1844) II. 231 The completely 
geniiiised members of the visible Church. 1873 G. Raw- 
LiNSON in Speaker's Comm. Bible III. 471/1 He is not a 
Gentilised Jew. 2893 J. Martineau in 19/A Cent. June 924 
In the midst of a Christianity preponderantly gentiHsed. 

Gentill- ; see Genteel, Gentil-, Gentle, etc. 

GentiU(e, obs, form of Gentile, Gentle. 

Gentilliche, gentilly(e, obs. forms of Gently. 

Gentilrie, var. Gentlery, Obs. 

Gentin(g-, var, Ghenting, Obs. 

Gentiopicrin (d^entiopi-krin). [f. g-entio- 
combining form of Gentian + Gr. mKp-6s bitter + 
-IN.] * The bitter principle of gentian, a colourless 
crystalline glycoside* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

. *875 H'C. Wood Therap. (1879) 55 The active principle 
is probably the gentiopikrin of Kromayer, a neutral, crystal- 
line substance, of an intensely bitter taste. 

Gentiresse, obs. form of Gentrice. 

Gentisb (dse-ntij), a. [f. Gent sh. ^ -iSH.] 
Resembling, or characteristic of, a ‘gent*. 

1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxix. (1879) 262 His clothes, 
although cut in a slangy gentish fashion, were of good 
materials and work. Chamb. /ml. VII. 369 However 

entish and impudent its followers may previously have 

een. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 289 To disport himself 
in his gentish garments on. .a river-steamer. 

Hence Ge'ntlshness. 

2885 Mag. 0/ Art Apr. 247 Women of excellence and ori- 
ginality, who had the courage to reprove the gentishness 
and snobbery by which they were surrounded. 

GentisiC (djenti'sik), a. Chem. [arbitrarily f. 
Gentian: see-ic.] In ge^itisic acid ^gentmnic acid. 
So Qe’ntisate [-ate], a salt of this acid. Ge*n- 
tisin [-in] , a synonyTii of gentisic or gentianic acid. 

2838 Thomson Org. Bodies 166 Gentisin. Gentisate of soda. 
2879 E. M. Holmes in Eticycl. Brit. X, x6o/i Gentianic acid 
.. is also called gentianln, gentisin, and gentisic acid. 

Geutism (d^emtiz’m). [£ Gent sb, + -isM.] 
The habits, ideas, and practices of a ‘ gent *, 

286a Temple Bar Mag. IV. 288 This was the age of gentism, 
of ‘fast ' literature, and of coarse and vulgar amusements. 

Gentle (dje'ntT), a. and sb. Forms : 3-6 
eentil(l, -yl, 3, 6-7 gentile, 4 jentel, 4-5 gen- 
tille, -yle, 4-6 gent©l(l, 3entil(l, jentylle, 4-7 
gentyll, 5 gentylle, gyntyl, 6 jentle, 5- gentle, 
[a. OF. gentil, jentil, etc. high-bom, noble 
(mod.F. elegant, Genteel) «Pr. gentil. 
It. gentile L. genttlis belonging to the same gens 


GENTLE. 

or race, f. gentu, gens race, family. The sense 
‘ belonging to a good family’ common to the Rom. 
tongues is not found in Latin. See also Gentile.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Well-bom, belonging to a family 
of position ; originally used synonymously with 
noble, but afterwards distinguished from it, either 
as a wider term, or as designating a lower degree 
of rank. Also, in heraldic use : Having the rank 
or status of ‘gentleman’, the distinguishing mark 
of which is the right to bear arms. Obs. exc. in the 
archaic phrase gentle and simple, and in Comb. 
Gentleman, Gentlefolks, etc. 

rzz225 After. R. 166 Noble men and gentile ne bereS nout 
packes. a 2240 Wohunge in Cott, Horn. 273 Ah noble men 
I and gentile and of hen burSe ofte winnen luue lihtliche 
' cheape. 23. . E. E.Allit. P. B. 1180 pe gentylest of ludee 
I in lerusalem biseged. C2400 Maundev. {1839) v. ^ The 
fairest and thenobleste of Birthe and the gentylleste Damy- 
seles of his Contree. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 190/2 Gentyl, of 
' awncetrye, 2483 Caxton 1480/2 Hyt 

apperteyneth not that one so gentyl a man as 1 am be 
seruant to hym. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 32 Quhen 
seruit is all vdir man, Gentill and semple of euery clan, 
2581 Pettie Civ. Conv.w. (1586) 90 b, Gentle of 

base are those who, extracted from low parentage, raise 
themselves to Gentrie by their vertue. <2x625 Fletcher 
Love's Pilg. n. i, I am as gentle as your self, as free born. 
2683 EvELVNil/(fw.(i8s7) II. 1S2 , 1 dined at Mr, Houblon’s, 
a rich and gentle French merchant. 2786 Burns Highland 
Lassie i, Nae gentle dames, iho’ e'er sae fair, Shall ever be 
my muse’s care : Their titles a’ are empty show. 
absol. with plural sense. 

23. . £. E. Alia. P. B. 1216 per watj ke kyng kajt . . & 
alle hise gentyle for-iusted on ierico playnes. C1420 
Anturs 0/ Arth. xxxix, So jolyly thes gentille justede one 
were ! Schaftis thay shindr \v.r. scheuer], in sheldes so 
schene. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life i. i. (1862) 10 Making 
acquaintance with the dwellings, habits, and feelings of both 
gentle and simple. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Hando/Glory 
64 Gentle and Simple, Squire and Groom, Each one had 
sought his separate room. 

fb. An epithet applied to persons of distinc- 
tion. Obs. (Mainly in alliteration.) 

2362 Lancu P. pi. a. 1. 259 James pe gentel bond hit [B. 
jugged, C. juggetb] in his Book, a 1400-50 Alexander 705 
Loo I jonder pe gentill lubiter, how lolyle he schynes. 
Ibid, 4022 And pe gentill genosophis, pam in be ^est callis. 
02440 York Myst. xxx. 58 As ye are gentill juger and 
justice of Jewes. c 2450 .S’/. Cuihberi (gwiftts) 1108 Of geptil 
luda machabe. 1567 Satir. Poetns Re/onn. \\i.2y In deidls 
he soulde haue bene lyke Deiphoebus. .or gentill Julius. 

c. Of an animal : Of excellent breed or spirit j 
now only in gentle gentil) falcon (cf. Falcon- 
gentle). 

2340 Ayeni, 75 Hy uoryetep alle opre guodes, ase dep pe 
gentyl bond; huanne ha zyb his ^raye touore his ejep. 
C2386 Chaucer JVun’s Pr. T, 45 This gentil Cok hadde in 
his gouernaunce Seuene hennes. 2398 7 'revisa Barth. De 
P. R. XII. i. (Tollem. MS.) pe gentel ffawcon and oper suche 
fowles. /6iix^. xviii. xxxix*. (14951 800 In gentyll horse noble 
men lakyth bede of foure thynges, of shape and offayrnesse, 
of \vylfulnesse, and of colour. CX420 Paltad. on Husb. iv. 
799 Fed sialons faat goth now to gentyl maris. 02435 Torr. 
Portugal 2033 [2x33] The kyrng of Nazareth hunlid there 
Among the heries, that gentill were. 0x470 Abra/tani ^ 
Isaac 368 in L. T. Smith Bk. 0/ Brome (t886j 65, I haue 
browt here full smerte, Thys jentyll scheppe [the ram]. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi, 13 With gentill norss quhen I 
wald knyp, Thane is thair laid on me ane quhip. 2523 
Skelton Gar/. Laurel 1436 A ientyll hownde shulde neuer 
play the kur. a 2547 Surrey in TolteTs Alisc. (Arb.) 218 
A Lion saw I late.,Vpon the gentle beast to gaze it pleased 
me. 26x2 Selden Notes to Drayton's Poly-olb. v. 82 The 
Falcon stout Which we the Gentill call. 2678 Ray IF/V- 
lug/iby's Omitk. 79 The frequent agitation of the Wings in 
flying shews the Hawk to be a Gentile Falcon. 2802 
Bindley Anim. Biog. (1813) II. 55 The Gentl! Falcon mea- 
sures about two feet in length. 2833 R. Mudie Brit. Birds 
(1842) 1 . 86 The female is the gentil or gentil falcon. 

+ < 1 . Of things; Noble, excellent. Obs. rare. 

23. . E. E, Alia. P. A. 1015 pe twelfpe pe gentyleste in 
vch a plyt, pe amatyst purpre. z%.. Gaw. e,- Gr. Knt.iazz ' 
pe ioye of sayn[t] lonez day watz gentyle to here, c 1386 
Chaucer Wife’s Prof. 29 God bad vs for to wexe and 
multiplyc ; That gentil text kan I [we\] vnderstonde. c 2400 
Maundev. (1839) xix. 209 There growethe fulle gode Wyn, 
that men clepen Bigon, that is fulle myghty and gentylle 
in drynkynge. 2556 Aurelio .5- Isab. On. For the whiche 
[women] all gentill inventions and all goodes comes in to the 
worlde. 

2 . Of birth, blood, family, etc. : Honourable, 
distinguished by descent or position, belonging to 
' the class of ‘ gentlemen ’. (Cf, i.) 
a 2300 Cursor At. 4250 Sir putifar wel vndirstod pat ioseph 
was o gentil blod. 1340 Ayenb. 89 Hy ne lokep na^t bucr-of 
ham comp pe rope noblesse, and pe gentil kenrede. 0x440 
York Myst. xli. 435 For he is come of gentyll kynde. a 2661 
Fuller Worthies 11840) III. 217 Who no doubt was .. of 
gentle extraction, because her parents bestowed on her so 
liberal and costly education. i8ei Scott Autobiog. la 
Lockhart i. His birth being admitted as gentle, gave him 
access to the best society in the county. 1862 'Iullocm 
Eng. Purit. I. i. 57 On. his father's side Cromwell was ot 
a gentle and old family. 2870 E. Peacock ■*' 

6 The husband was known to be sprung of gentle blood. 

Tj. Of occupations or pursuits: Suitable for one 
of gentle birth. The gentle craft (humorously) : 

+ (a) the trade of shoemaking (obs.) ; (^) allu- 
sion to sense 8, the sport of angling ; simtlarly the 
gentle art, now often humorously used in trans- 
ferred applications. 
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rt TS92 Greekc Gtor^C'ft’Grecne (1599) F 4 b, You shall 
be no more called Shoomakers. But you and yours to 
the tvorlds ende, Shall be called the trade of the gentle 
craft. 159* Nashe P, Penitesse (ed. 2) stb, [If certain 
people walked instead of riding] the price of veluet and 
cloath would fall,, and the gentle craft (alias the red herrings 
kinsmen) get more and drink lesse, x6oo Dekker Gef:l. 
Cr<r/7i.(i6io) B3, As I am a true shoomaker, and a gentleman 
of the Gentle Craft. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 28 If it 
be the generall Rule.. that Children be taught some gentle 
Manu-facture. [etc,]. 16SS R. Holme Armoury irr. w/r A 
Man on a Seat [a Shooe-maker] . . exercising of the Gentle 
Craft. 1799 A. Mather in Life 7. Bxtntin^ U859) I. vii. 102 
A profession (the medical] that will be gentle bread at some 
not very distant period. 1834 T. Medwtn Angler in IVales 

1. 6 It would have made unquiet the ghost of old Isaac 
"Walton to hear Julian’s disparagernent of *the gentle art’. 
S844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons ^ IK i, One of the^ gentle 
craft — so called, I presume, from their using gentles in their 
art. XB50 Whittier Songs 0/ Lnhor^ Shoemakers i, Ho I 
workers of the old time styled The Gentle Craft of Leather. 
1890 McN. Whistler {title") The Gentle Art of making 
Enemies. 1894 Crockett Raiders 54 All the seven big 
sons . . were said to be deeper in the Gentle Traffic [smug- 
gling], as it was called, than any others in the locality. 

3 . Of persons : Having the character appropriate 
to one of good birth ; noble, generous, courteous; 
Freq. in the phrase a gentle knight. Now only 
arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8689 Of vairost fourme & best 
maneres, & mest gentil and fre. Ibid. 11719 Sir hcnri is 
sone hut so gentil knqt was. CX330 R. Brunne Ckron. 
(1810) 188 Gentille of norture, & noble of Ij’nage. C1386 
Chaucer Prol. 72. Generydes Ther was a kyng, 

lentill, curtej’s, full trew in worde. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Ckimden) 18 They [tenants] haue be to me ryght gentil and 
good at alle tymes. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 170/2 Sithe 
I am so gentle to graunt you so many thinges, I trust ye 
grant me this one. 1563 Afirr. Afag.j Blacksmith xv, 
riis wanton wyl and lust that brydel can In dede is gentil 
both to God and man. 1590 Spenser P . Q . t. i. i A gentle 
knight was pricking on the plaine. a x66i Fuller Wor- 
thies (1B40) II. 575 [Robin Hood] The gentlest thief that 
ever was. 1814 Southey Roderick ni, "^Vith such short 
interchange of benison As each to other gentle travellers 
give. 187X Browning Balausi. 2377 The son of Zeus, He 
was the gentle guest to entertain ! 

b. Used in polite or ingratiating address, or 
as a complimentary epithet, Obs, exc. as a playful 
archaism in ^ Gentle Reader \ 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 78 Kelp this all secrelt, gentill 
brother. 1542-S Brinklow Lament, (1874) 84 ludge thow 
gentle reader. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. ti. 14 "What 
think’st thou of the gentle Protheus, x5ox — Jul.C. lit. ii. 
77 You gentle Romans. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 428 
That would be irkesome to vs both Gentle Rciader, 1^7 
MtECE Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, Gentle Reader, 1844 
Haliburton Attache Ser. zi. II, 285 Gentle reader, having 
taken my leave'of Mr, Slick, It is now fit I should take my 
leave of you. 

•t* c. Of language, actions, character, etc, : Cour- 
teous, polite. (Often closely approaching sense 8 .) 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. JK 1090 Dido, And manye a gentil 
word sche spake hj’m to. e 1440 Agnes Paston in P. Lett, 
No. 25 1. 39 She made hym gentil cher in gyntyl wise. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. x53x) 143 Than yf we be 
touched with a sharpe worde, we shal yelde a benigne & 
gcntyll answere. X561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 37 
They which geue gentill and open eares to the word of GotL 
1598 Yong Diana 122 She gaue him infinite thankes . , for 
the gentle entertainment she had in his Castle, 1646 F. 
Hawkins YouiPs Behav. (1663) 13 And be thou assured 
that gentle afiability towards thy inferiours, will fix to thy 
name the Epithileof coujieous. 1653 H. Cogan tx. Pinto's 
Trctz’. iv. 9 This man with ve^ gentle words gave an end 
to the sedition, .which shews of what power courtesle is, 

4. Of fruit, a tree, etc. : Cultivated, domesticated 
(opposed to a/rVrf). Now rare. (?anh.) 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iii. 71X A gentil tre, Not wide at 
all, wiihoute asperiie. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems^ Chorle ^ 
Bird (Percy Soc.) 192 The vintere tretethe of his holsom 
wynes. Of gentille frute bostcthe the gardener, x6ox Hoi.- 
LAND Pliny II. 439 The berries . . much like . . to the grains 
or fruit of the gentle garden Cornell tree. x6xx Shaks, 
Wint. T . IV. iv'. 93 We marry A gentler sien to the wildest 
stock. 1871 JowE-n- Plato W. 431 Tending the gentle 
shoots, and preventing the wild ones from growing. 

b. Of an animal : Tame, quiet, easily managed. 
153* Hervet Xenophon's Ilouseh. (1768) 60 We call al 
these beastis gcntyll, the whiche be goodly, great, and 
profitable, and he not fierse, but tame among men. 1561 
Leigh 178 A Barnacle .. This is y* Chiefest In- 

strument y‘ the Smyth hath, to make the vnlamed Horse 
gentile, 1613 Shails. Hen. Fill, v. iij. 22 Those th.at tame 
wild Horses Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle. 
1687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, A gentle Horse (a Horse that 
gives exact Obedience to the Rider), im Cheval loyal. 1774 
Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II, 330 'Ibcy are gentle and 
luarmlcss enough while young; but as they grow up, they 
acquire their natural ferocity, 
f 6 . Not harsh or irritating to the touch; soft, 
tender: yielding to pressure, pliant, supple. Ohs. 

*555 Watroian Fardlc Faehns ir. ii, 120 Their gar- 
mentes .. .ire verye softe and gentle clothe. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoenswx. xciii, 446 These small poites (of henbane] do 
growc and are inclosed in a rounde skinne, but the same is 
gentle ftnd pricketh noL 1597 A, M. tr. Guillemeau'x Fr. 
Chirury, X4b/i Nether must ^hce (needle] be of to hard 
a Steele, but of gentle steelc, because they might rather 
bende then break, xdoy Torsntx Four-/. Beasts (1658) 239 
Another diargc of a Horse-keeper is to keep his Horses lips 
soft, tender, and gentle, so as he may more sensibly feel his 
bii.^ X657 W. 0)Lr.s Adam in Eden cxli. 2X2 (Camomile) 
While flowers sviih 5*cllo»’ thnims in the middle, verj* like 
unto Feather-few, but more soft and gentle tn handling. 
1597 W. DrtuiAM in Phil. Trans. XX. Enclose the Mer- 


cury with gentle Leather tied very fast round the Tube. 
1756 Phil. Trans, XLIX. 847 The English soft or gentle 
Thistle. 1769 Sir J, HthtHerb. Brit, I. 60 Gentle thistle. 

6. Of the weather, wind, etc. : Not stormy, vio- 
lent, or severe. Gentle gate (see quot. 1867). 

X563 Fulke (1640) 18 b, Kinde of winde, which 

vs but a soft gentle and coole moving of the ayre, and 
comnieth fixjm no certaine place. 1585 J. B. tr. Virct'sSek. 
Beasies D vj b. And the great rivers . . give a sweete and 
gentle temperatenes and most pleasaunt to the fishes. 1592 
Shaks. Yen. ^ Ad, 180 He sigh celestiall breath, whose 
gentle winde Shall coole tneheateofthisdescendingsun. 2600 
J. PoRY tr. Leo's AJrica 1.35 Those seas are. .most pleasant 
. . to saile upon, with faire and gentle weather, 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. a We had verie raging Seas and tempests, 
but at night a gentle calme ensued. 1697 Drydem Yirg. 
Georg. IV, 3B0 Soft Whispers then . . are heard. As when the 
Woods by gentle Winds are stirr’d. 1781 Cowper Truth 
419 Complacency has breathed a gentle gale O’er all his 
thoughts, and swelled his easy sail. rSso Tennyson In 
AJetn, ix, Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow; Sleep, 
gentle winds, as he sleeps now. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word- 
bk.^ Gentle gale, in which a ship carries royals and flying- 
kites ; force 4. 

b. Of a river: Flowingsmoothly ; not rough or 
rapid. 

*593 Shaks. Lsicr. rii8 Deepe woes roll forward like a 
gentle flood. 1638 SmT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 219 It is 
watered by Tigris . . somewhat broader than the Thames, 
but not so navigable nor gentle. 1739 Ladelye Short Acc, 
Piers Westm. Bridge 63 The Stream ..would be gentler 
than the Stream of the River Seine. 2791 W. Jessop Rep. 
Riv, IVitham 5 Being penned up by Locks, its velocity 
would be greatly decreased, and it would almost become a 
gentle River. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendoti I. 273 The 
Skern was changed from a gentle stream to a raging torrent. 

c. Of sound : Soft, low ; not loud or harsh. 

1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 273 Her voice was euer soft, 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 1709 Steele 
'J'atler No. 80 f 5, I heard a very gentle Knock at my 
Door. 1742 Collins Ec/., Hassan 42 The gentle voice of 
Peace. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 905 In gentle sounds it 
seems as itcomplatned Ot the rude injuries it late sustained. 
x8xa J. Wilson Isle 0/ Palms 11. 407 And gives to the storm 
as gentle notes As e*er through sunshine stole. 

d. Of a medicine ; Acting without violence ; 
mild. 

1576 Fleming Pano/t. Rpist, 289, I would therfore, that 
a stronger remedie be prepared: for this emplaster is too 
gentle. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann, W,Ind, 25 If you find 
yourself costive, take a gentle purge- 1835 Cycl. Pract. 
Afed. IV. 587/2 By mild and frequently repeated doses of 
gentle aperients. 

e. Of rule, punishment, etc. : Free from violence 
or severity; mild. 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reh, ii. § 98 The Papists being 
upon the matter absolved from the severest parts of the 
law and dispensed with for the gentlest. Tate & 

Bradv Ps. Ixxii. 4 Shall rule with gentle Sway. 2751 Jortin 
Serm. (t77x) IV. i. 4 Especially where the legal punishment 
was gentle, 1752 Hume Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) 1* »* In every 
respect, a gentle government is preferable. 1828 Scott 
M. Perth xvli. If gentler methods will succeed better with 
these Earish knaves, do not blame Douglas for speaking his 
mind. 1879 O, W. Holmes Motleyxxx. X58 This gentle form 
of violence is well understood in diplomatic service. 

7 . Moderate in operation, intensity, rate, or the 
like ; esp. a gentle heat, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 399 The Sunne, which is a Gentler 
Heat [rc. than Fire]. 1632 Lithgow Trav, 1. 14, I found 
abundance of all things, .at so easie and gentle a rate, that 
[etc.], 1687 Miege< 7 /. Fr, Diet, ii, A gentle Fit of an Ague, 
acces de^ Filvre vicderl. x6^ Evelyn Kal. Hort. (ed. 9) 
138 Closing the Double-shuts, (or Chasses rather) continue a 
gentle Heat. 1758 Reid tr. Maeguer's Chym. 1. 138 Liquors 
..evaporated by a gentle heat. .are called Extracts. x8x6 
Accum Ghent, U'es/s (i8j8) 70 The paper regains its original 
colour, . by exposure to a gentle heat. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge ii. Ride forward at a gentler pace, and good night. 

b. Of a slope: Very gradual; not steep. 

2697 Dampicr Voy. 1. 187 On the North side it declines with 
a gentle descent to the Sc^ 1777 Watson Phili/ II (1839) 
467 He pitched his camp in a spacious plain, which is ter- 
minated by two hills of a gentle ascent. 2851 Di.xon lY, 
Penn xxxii. (1873) 302 The house itself stood on a gentle 
eminence. x86o Tyndall C/ae. i. xvui. 124 A gentle snow- 
slope brought us to the base of a precipice. 

8. Of persons: Mild in disposition or behaviour ; 
kind, tender. Also of language, actions, etc. The 
genile(r) sex ; the female sex. 

1552 Huloet, S.V., To waxe Gentle, exetttOy rnansttesco. 
*583 Stubbs A nai. Abuses E vij b. Yet (such is y« jnagnj- 
ficency & liberalitie of that gentle sex) that I trust I sliall 
not be vnrewarded at their hands. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 
388 A long cessation of discourse ensued, Bj' gen tier Agelaus 
thus renewed.^ x8x2 J. Wilson IsU 0/ Palms ii. 307 But to 
yon gentle Maiden turn. Who never for herself doth mourn. 
*839-40 W. Irving IVol/ert’s K, (1853) 83 It is somewhat 
remarkable that .. the gentler sex should have been most 
frequently the subjects of these rude trials. 2870 Rogers 
Hist. Gleanings Scr, 11, 42 Princes arc seldom gentle when ' 
crossed. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) III, 226 You have j 
grown gentle towards me and have left off scolding. 

9. Used advb.=GENTLT (esp. in comparative), 

x6ox Shaks. /ul. C. i. m. 231 Hec put it by thrice, euerie 

time gentler then*other. Ai6tx Beaum. & Tu, Philaster 
IV'. iv, I.ay me gentle on hjs neck, tbjt Milton Samson 7SS 
Men may censure thine nit gentler, if severely thou exact 
not More strength from me, than m lln*self was found. 
1844 Mr5L Brow'nikc Drama of Exile Poems 2650 1, 19 
He [God] Did roll His thunder gentler at the dose. 

10. Comb, (chiefly parasynthetic and adverbial), 

gentlt'hom^ -hreathxngy -^yed, '‘gUditi^f/iandedf 

•hearted^ •lickings -looking, -mannered, -minded, 
-nalured, -sleeping, -voiced ppl. adjs. 


c 1385 Chaucer L. G. iV. 2090 Ariadne, Syn that ye b«a 
as *geniil bom as I. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Skefk. v. it, It’s 
no my fau't that I’m nae gentler bom, 1859 TENxysox 
Elaine The gentler-born the maiden, the' more bound., 
to be sweet and serviceable. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xw w.*6 
A *gentle breathing aire made eu'n and plaine The azure 
face of heau’ns smooth looking glass. 1830 Scon Auchin- 
drane 1. ii, A young man, gentle-voiced and ^gentle-cj^ei 
16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. To Rdr,, Delicate embrodered 
hleadowes often veined with *gentle gliding Brooks, 1863 
I. Williams Baptistery u. xxxii. (1874) iSo "Willi •genik. 
handed charities. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 176 And 
heere’s to right our *gentle-hearted King, '1869 TROixorE 
He Knew, etc. xiii. (1878)71 She wasverygentle-heariedin 
regard to the fishes. 1648 Herrick Hes/er., To Musique ts 
becalme his Fever, Thou sweetly canst convert the satnc 
From a consuming fire, Into a *gentle-Ucking flame. i6it 
Paly-olb. v, 294 The swelling suige, that with 
fomie head, The*gentler looking Land with furie nienafcd 
1876 G. Eliot in Lz/e (1885) III. 276 A gentle-looking, clear- 
eyed, neatly made man. 1824 Miss Mitford Villagt Ser. 

I. (1863) 187 But he managed every body, as your ♦gentle- 
rpannered person is apt to do. 2755 W. Seward Aiued. 

II. 227 This beautiful and *gentle-minded woman. 1579-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 45 He was a *gentle-natured man, 
and one that loved quietness and peace. 2594 Shaks. Ruh. 

III. r. iii. 288, I will not thinke but they ascend the ik}*. 
And there awake Gods *gentle sleeping peace. 1830 * Gcntl^ 
voiced [see Gentle-eyed above]. . 

B. sh. 


1. One who is of gentle birth or rank. 

a. rare in sing. 

c 1400 Desir, Troy 128 Eson . . Hade a son . . .And lason 
Jjat gentill aioynet was to name. Ibid. 437 This geatil! 
[Medea] by lason ioine.t was to sit. 1576 Gascoigne 
Gl. (Arb.) 6^ Art thou a Gentle ? Hue with gentle friends. 
a 2603 Breton in Farr .S'. P. Eliz. (2845) 1. 178 Comtandc, 
A worChie budde. .Which every gentle certeinlie Dellghits 
to chuse of. 2604 Rowlands Looks to it 16 You that are 
sonne to him that held the Plow, Transform’d by Gold, into 
a Gentle now. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. iii, There is a 
gentle’s voice under a dark cloak, a 1^5 Hood Biancdt 
Dr. iii, Ladies seldom vex An amorous gentle with a need- 
less frown. 

b. in//. Obs. exc. arch., or as a comic Milgar- 
ism for Gentlefolks. 


c X386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 37 And right anon the genfih 
gonne to crye, Nay, lat hym telle vs of no rihiudyc. 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 pe geniils base schorte swerdei 
scharpe on be ta syde. X494 Fabyan Citron, vn, eexxx. «t 
But the gentyllys and commonnis, herynge of this m(»sfe 
shamefulF murder, assembled them togyder. 2557 Titsw 
jco Points Hush, xvii, When gentiles vse walking, 
hawkes on their handes, Good husbandes, with grasingdw 
purchase their landes, 1598 Barret Tkeor. {Vornsy.U‘ 
141 Men of qualltie & Gentles of good birth. x54i Bione 
yoviall Creav v, (1652) N 4 b, To Knight, to Sqoirti 
and to the Gentiles here, We wish our Play may wita 
content appear, X7B8 Mad. D’Arblay D/hry 16 
Cheltenham was drawn out into the High-street, 
on one side and the commons on the other. 

Old Mori. XXXV, What made them send for a puir booyliK 
me, sae mony braw lords and gentles? x868 Geo. Eliot j/- 
Gipsy r. 41 1’is very hard When gentles sing for noupl w 
all the town, 1BB2 Mrs. Raven's Tempt, III. 8The simpiw 
arc not bound to pick up what the gentles throw away. 

+ c. Used in polite address. Obs, 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. x6 Now, courteous 
if the Keepers girle Hath pleas’d the liking fan^’ol )^ 
both [etc.]. 1591 Troub. Kaigne K. /okn, ^0, ,a 
R drs. (1611) 70 Gentles, we left King John 
Llisse. XS99 B. Jonson Ev. Alan out of Ilum. iybca) » 

Gentles, all I can say for him is, you are 
Cowley Love's Riddle v, It’s no matter for tn.y , 
gentles. 1641 Marmion Antiq, iii. F4a, Gentles I w 
entreat you a courtesie. 

d. Comb. T, 

^2550 Robin Consc. roi in Haxl. E.P.P. I”- 
this shalbe only my preparation, To Hue and goe ge 
like, gallant and gay. 

2. « P ALCON-GENTLE. . 

2776 Pennant Zool. I. 152 The gentil and the go*! * 

are found in Scotland. 2833 [see Gentle a. i c). 

3 . A maggot, the larva of the flesh-fly of 0 
bottle, employed as bait by anglers. (Cf- A. ?•, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vr. Ixviii. 746 A white 
gentill, 1594 Plat yetvell-ho. in. 12 White and 
which the anglers call Gentils. x688 R. Holme A ‘i. 

/i The (Cloudy, or Blackish Fly f-ii 


II. 293/1 The Cloudy, or Blackish Fly 

Maggots, or Geniills, that breed of Pulnlicu * .4',^ 

Compl. Favt.-Picee 11. ii. 336 Gentles are a 

i8sr D. Jerrold St. Giles xxiv, 251 As ain-c and > 
as an angler’s box of gentles. 2894 Blacktv. » a* *■ » 
426/2 A gentle is placed on the hook. 

Gentle (d^entU), v. [f. prcc.] 

fl. Irans. To ennoble, dignify. 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love n. viii. (Skeat) I. cf 

thy kinne to l^en by the genteJed, then thou to P 1 1;. 
thy kinnes gentillesse, and hast no desert mero 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iii. 63 Be he ne re w v»j » j, 
shall gentle his Condition. *^30 J-TAyLORl'^at • . ^ ^ 

III. 12/x And all this raking toyle. .Is for ms 
heyTC, Who must be gentled by his lU got pelfe* 

- 2 . To render gentle, mild, 

*652 Raleigh's Ghost yxj The cotisidcranon o . 

. . doth so temper and gentle the hitierness th • 
it maketh it to seem sweet and to he dcMrcu. 
Broughton Belinda II. ni. i. 174 A smile. 
gentling the now habitual sullcnoess of her tsc . 
b. To tame, break in, render % VV 

*735 K- Lee in Virginia Hist. 
have not been gentled any, so that Ch,y!« ^ -r A i 
up. 2861 A. K. H. hoYD Reereat. Country P^^‘ ^ yjf 
course of kindness has gentled you fa xfjfifl-' 
Rarey could have done. 2887 r,'i tr^“’ 

Mill ll.xxxix. 322 He has had much to do, a 
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and some ewes to doctor. 1894 Harpet^s Ma^. Feb. 354, 
1 strolled out to the corraU to see the bulls ‘ gentled 

1888 R. Kipling Plain I'ales'/r. the Hills (xSpi) 289 
A viceroy who knew how to ‘gentle’ a fractious big man. 
c. To soften, mollify (a person), rare. 

179s tr, Moritz'^ Trnv. (Nat. Libr.) 142, 1 endeavoured 
to gentle him a little by asking for a mug of ale and once or 
twice drinking to him. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. vii. 
(i86x) 173 They will all be gentled together by the tender 
brotherhood of the little ones. 

Hence Ge*ntling vhl, sb. 

1883 Miss Braddon Gold. Calf xix. eii She was wild and 
wilful, and wanted more gentling before she was brought to 
the lure. 

fGen'tle'boy. Obs. rare—^. A young gentle- 
man. 

1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice v, But I wou’d not dress like 
a Gentleboy, lag at my years among those Children, to play 
^vith their Toys. 

f Gentledame. Ohs, rare—^. A gentlewoman. 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder 24 When I heare a nugiperous 
Gentledame inquire what dresse the Queen is in this week. 

Gentlefolk, -folks (dge'nt’IftTuk, -f^uks). [f. 
as Gentle a. + Folk. The sing, first appears in this 
cent. ; earlier writers use ihe pi. folk 5 .’\ Persons 
of good position and family. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. ///, i. i. 95 The Queene’s Kindred 
are made gentle Folkes. <*1732 Gay Whs. {1745) I. 236 
When gentle-folks their sweethearts leave behind They can 
write letters. 1787 M. Cutler in Ri/c^ yrnls. ^ Corr. 
(i888) I. 288 Freeman and his wife seem to be what we call 
in our country (New England] very great Gentlefolks. 1848 
Thackeray Lett. 1 Aug., Many hundred.^ of gentle-folks of 
all nations were congregated in the public walk._ 1867 
Trollope Chron. Barset I. ix. 78 The neglected children, 
who are learning not to be the children of gentlefolk. 1897 
Atlantic Ma^. LXXIX. 136 Her people are eighteenth 
century gentle-folk. 

Proverb.^ 1897 Pall Mall Ma^. Aug, 523 So it Avas a case 
of ‘ Compliments fly when gentlefolk meet 
Geil*tle*liea:rt. Name of some plant. 

1648 Herrick Hesper.^ Nuptiall Sonr Sir C. Crnv, Prick- 
Madam, and. .Gentle-heart, And soft Klaidens-blush. 

Gentlehood (d3e-nf Ihud). [See -hood.] Posi- 
tion or character attaching to gentle birth. 

j86o Trollope FravtUy P. HI. xiii. 250 He . . knew Avell 
what changes gentlehood would have demanded from him. 
iB8i Mrs. Lynn Linton My Love III. 224 That was her 
sole answer to his a.ssertion of gentlehood and honour. 2883 
— Girl of Period I. 289 Time was when cruelty and false- 
hood were essentially sins which vitiated all claims to 
gentlehood. 1888 Besant Inner House x. 142 When we 
allowed gentlehood to be destroyed, gentle manners, honour, 
dignity, and such old virtues went too. 

Gentlely(e, obs. form of Gentlv, 
Gentleman (d3e*nt’lm«n). Forms: see Gen- 
tle and Man ; also Gentsian, Gemman. [f. 
Gentle + Man, on the model otOF.geniilz horn 
(F, geniilhomvU) = It. gentiluomo, iSp, gentil- 
hombreI\ 

1 . A* man of gentle birth, or having the same 
heraldic status as those of gentle birth; properly, 
one who is entitled to be.ar arms, though not rank- 
ing among the nobility (see quot. 18S2), but also 
applied, to a person of distinction without precise 
definition of rank. Now chiefly Hist. 

axzjs Prov. AElfred 706 in O. E. Misc. 138 Hie ne sige 
nout bi ban, bat moni ne ben gentile man.^ 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 6618 Gentil men but he vend in prison ek ydo . . he 
bojtc horn out also. 1340 Ayenh. 190 A riche ientilman wes 
y-robbed of bieues. ci4^o York Myst. xxx. 169 Ther schall 
a gentilman, Jesu, vn-justely be juged. Caxton 

fason 6 These two worthy Gentilmenn Hercules and Jason 
Ouerthrew their felaws and gate the felde. 1493 Festivall 
(W. de W. 1515) 109 b, And Poule for he was a gentylman 
borne for the more worshyppe they smote of his heed. 
a 1539 Skelton Poems agst. Garytesche iv. 69 Thow thou 
be a janiyll man borne, Yet jentylnes in the ys ihred bare 
worne. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 672/x Yf 
he can derive himselfe from the head of a septe, .then he 
holdeth himselfe a gentellman. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 
Pref. Biv, Hee that is so both and Pevi'atos 1. both 

discended from truly Noble Parentage, and withal follow- 
ing their steps, or adding to their Name, is the Gentleman 
that may lawfully glorie in his Title. 1671 Lady M. Bertie 
in 12/^ Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 22 I'here are no 
men of quality but the Duke of Monmouth, all the rest are 
gentlemen. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, Pierre 
de la Motte was a gentleman descended from an ancient 
house of France. 1882 Cussans Her, xvi. (ed. 3) 215 Gen- 
tlemen are all those who, lawfully entitled to Armorial 
distinction, are not included in any of the before-mentioned 
degrees [ofnobility]. 2884 Freeman in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 
540/t Early in the nth century the order of ‘gentlemen* 
as a separate class seems to be forming as sometbing new. 

•I’b. Appended to the name of a man, as an 
indication of his rank ; often abbreviated as Gent, 
Obs. ; but see sense 4 c. 

• 2425 NrwminsterCartul. (Surtees) 190 Joh. de Mitforde — 
gentuman. 2481 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 39 John Stathom 
jentilman, William Belosys jentilman. .beris witness. 2592 
(riV/tf) The CJeomancie of Maister Christopher Cattan. 
Gentleman. 2706 Ktiile) The New World of Words.. Com- 
piled by Edward Phillips, Gent. 1792 Boswell yohnson 
(1831) I. 1 His father is there styled Gentleman, [but] .. 
the appellation of Gentleman . . was commonly taken by 
those who could not boast of gentility. 

c. Used (with more or less of its literal mean- 
ing) as a complimentary designation of a member 
of certain societies or professions. Chiefly pU 
Obs, in ordinary use. 


*537 Wriotheslev (1875)1.62 One being a gentell- 

man of the Inner Temple in London. 1582 W. Blakdy 
Cast. Policy 28 b, Captayne, Lieutenent,Auncient, Serieant 
of a Company, gentleman In a company or of the Rounde, 
Lance passado. These are speciall ; the other that remaine, 
priuate or common Souldiars. ci66i in 12th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 6 Gervise Lucas served George Earle 
of Rutland as gentleman of Ws horse some yeares. 1670-1 
Sir J. Turner Pallas Armata (1683) 218 A Gentleman of 
the company is he who is .something more than an ordinary 
Souldier, hath a little more pay, and doth not stand Cen- 
tinel. 1677 YarraNton Eng, Improv. 34 Three worthy 
Geirtlemen of the Long Robe. 1681 Luttrell Brief Ret. 
I. loi The addresse of some gentlemen of the Middle 
Temple was presented on Sunday last. 1713 in Lend, Gaz. 
No. 5086/2 The Gentlemen of the Horse and Grenadier 
Guards., who are., on the Out-Pension. 1768 J. Byron 
Narr, Wager (ly^S) 138, I leave it to the decision oi the 
gentlemen of the faculty. 1867 Smyth SailoPf Word-bh., 
Gentlemen, the messmates of the gunroom or cockpit — as 
mates, midshipmen, clerks, and cadets. 

2 . spec. A man of gentle birth attached to the 
household of the sovereign or other person of 
high rank ; frequently with defining term added, 

gentleman in spaiting^of the {^Kin£s) Chamber, 
of ihe Chapel Royal, etc. 

1463 Btiry Wills (Camden) 16 Item to eu'y gentylman of 
my lord abbotte wiche be comyng and goyng as ofiiceres 
and menyal men longyng to the boushold of my felashippe. 
1503 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 96 To Richard 
Brampton gentilman of the pantry with the Quene. 1520 
Caxton' 5 Chron. Eng. in. 26b/i The gentylnien of the 
kynges housholde ana the gentylmen of the Erles housholde 
of London after meet wente togyder for to play. 1561 
Cheque Bk. Chapel Royal (Camden) 1 The Subdeanes and 
Gentlemen succeedinge since the third yeare of the raigne 
of Queen Elizabeth, 1630/?. yohnson s Kingf Commw. . 
142 Those which were then called Chamberlaines, are now 
Gentlemen of the Chamber. 1791-1823 in ©'Israeli Cur. 
Lit. (1866)^ 559/2 note, He then called for his gentleman 
(a kind of^humble friend whom noblemen used to retain 
under that name in those days). 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
iii. 1. 325 In the reign of Henry the Seventh, fresh meat was 
never eaten even by the gentlemen attendant on a great 
earl. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Sinyer I. 24 Now and 
then one of the young gentlemcn-in-waittng from the Vatican 
strolls in and says hts prayers. 

b. f Gentlemati'pensioner, now Gentleman-aU 
arms \ one of forty gentlemen who act as guards 
or attendants to the sovereign on state occasions. 

1630 R. yohjison's Kingd, 4 Contmvf. 398 Guards of the 
Prince: which though they be souldiers^tn time of warre, 
yet are they but like our Gentlemen pensioners in time of 
peace. 1702 Land. Gaz, No. 3822/4 HU Grace the Duke 
of St. Albans Captain of the Band of Gentleroen-Pensioners. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Pensioner, The Queen's 
Pensioners, or Geniiemen^Pens^oners, a Band of Gentlemen 
so call’d, who are arm’d with Partisans, and attend as 
a Guard upon the Queen’s Person in her Palace : They were 
first appointed a.d. 2539 their Salary is 80 Pounds 
Sterling per Annum. 1859 A. dk Fonblanque Heno we are 
governed 101 note. The corps of ‘Gentlcmen-at-arms’ con- 
.sists of a captain, .and forty gentlemen. 1889 yohn Bull 
2 Mar, 149/2 Her Majesty’s Body Guard of the Hon. Corps 
of Genllemen-at-Arms was on duty in the State saloons. 

c. Gentleman-at'large, i* a gentleman attached 
to the court but having no special duties assigned 
to him {ohsh) ; hence jocularly in *mod. use (after 
sense 4 c), one who is out of work. 

2692 Lend. Gas, No. 2809/3 The Gentlemen at large. 1862 
Mrs. H. Wood flfrs. Hallib, n, iv. 168 You’d rather be a 
gentleman at large. 

3 , A man in whom gentle birth is accompanied 
by appropriate qualities and behaviour ; hence, 
in general, a man of chivalrous instincts and fine 
feelings. 

In this sense the term is frequently defined by reference 
to the later derived senses of ‘ gentle ’. 

c 1386 Chaucf.b Mclib. P 675 And certes he sholde nat be 
called a gentil man, that . . ne dooth his diligence and bisy- 
nesse, to kepen his good name. rx4oo Rom. Rose 2197 
Who so is vertuou% And in his post nought outrageous, .he 
is gentil bycause he doth As longeth to a gentilman. 14. . 
Qual. Gentlem. in Rel. Ant. I. 2^52 Trauthe, pettee, fre- 
dome, and hardynessc. .Off thisse virtues iiij. who lakkyth i 
xij,, He aught never gentylmane called to be. 2548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 183 b, In this acte the lord Clyfford was j 
accompted a tyraunt, and^ no gentelman. 1553 Primer, I 
Sundry godly prayers P iv b, That as they be called I 
gentle menne in name, so they maye shewe them selues in | 
al theyr doinges gentle, curteous, louyng..vnto theyr I 
inferlours. 16^ Dekker sst Pi. Honest Wh. (1635) K iv b, ; 
A soft, meeke, patient, humble, tranquill spirit ; The first 
true (Gentleman that ever breath’d, 1653 Walton Angler 
i. 13, 1 would rather prove my self to be a Gentleman, by 
being learned and humble, valiant and inofienstve, vertuous, . 
and communicable, then by a fond ostentation of riches. 
2710 Steele Taller No. 207 r 4 The Appellation of Gentle- 
man is never to be affixed to a Man's Circumstances, but 
to his Behaviour in them, 2743 Appleton Ser^n, 253 The 
Gentle-Man will treat ever^’^ hlan wth due Respect, and 
will be friendly, yielding, condescending, obliging, and 
ready to do a Kindness. 1822 Byron yuan 111. xli, With 
such true breeding of a gentleman. You never could divine 
his real thought. 2834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales II. 
287 Judges of the Exchequer were designated thus : one as 
a gentleman and a lawyer ; another as a lawyer but no 
gentleman, 2894 BLAcKMORE/’rr^rwr 320 Because be is 
a gentleman, .which a nobleman sometimes is not. 

b. iransf. In racing phrases, quite a gentleman, 
etc., as a laudatory description of a horse, 

2889 Daily News 27 Dec, 2/4 A trained and massive bay 
carthorse., who in pacing, prancing and stepping to music 
proved himself every inch a gentleman. 2891 Field q Mar. 
334/1 Quite a gentleman, too, is the Compton Stud Com- 


pany’s Marioni .. there is so much quality about him. 

Tlaily News 7 June 7/2 He [I-adas] is a gentleman 
all over. 


4 . A man of superior position in society, or having 
the habits of life indicative of tliis ; often, one whose 
means enable him to live in easy circumstances 
without engaging in trade, a man of money and 
leisure. In recent nse often employed {esp. in ‘ this 
gentleman’) as a more courteous synonym for 
< man without regard to the social rank of the 
person referred to, (See also Fine Gentleman.) 

2583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 233 He hath set his 
minde to keepe horses in stable, and to follow hunting: 
Thinking that he can not be a gentelman by other wayes. 
*599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. i. (1600) C 1 a, 
I haue lande and money, my friendes left mee well, and 
I will be a gentleman whatsoeuer it cost me. 2636 E. 
Dacres tr. Machiavels Disc. Livy I. 219 Those are call’d 
gentlemen, that live in idlenesse yet deliciously of the 
profits of their estates, without having any care to cultivate 
their lands. 2700 S. L. tr. Fiyke's Voy. E. Ind, 15 TTiis 
'old Gentleman was the first I saw buried after the Sea- 
fashion. 2727 De Foe Eng. Tradesman (1732) II. vi. 16S 
The rich Tradesman . . laid the Tradesman down and com- 
menc’d CJentleman. 2762 Goldsm. Nash 209 The great 
error lies in imagining every fellow with a laced coat to be 
a gentleman. 1792 Hampson blem. y. Wesley III. 114 
Though gentlemen are often above being religious them- 
selves, they seem generally to have agreed, that it is very 
proper for the vulgar. 2879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. 
Ivi. 571 Gentlemen and tradesmen came forivard to act as 
special constables. 2884 Lillynohite's Cricket Ann. 29 The 
two matches between the Gentlemen and Players. 2897 
Daily Ne^vs %o Mar. 6/2 All shopkeepers are now ‘young 
gentlemen ' and ‘ young ladies '. 

b. In pi. used as a polite term of address to 
a company of men of whatever rank (correspond- 
ing to ‘ Sir’ in sing.), f Also in sing, to one man. 

2570 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 49 Gentleman and friend, the 
tryalf 1 haue had of thy manners [etc.]. Ibid. 205 To the 
Gentlemen Readers. I was driuen into a quandarie, Gentle- 
men, whether [etc.]. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. iir. i. 287 Your 
name, honest Gentleman? 2669 Drydem Tyrannic Love 
Epil. 3, I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye. 
Ibid. 25 But farewell, gentlemen. 1743 Bulkeley & Cum- 
mins Voy. S. Seas 93 The Captain said, Very well, Gentle- 
men, you have caught me Napping; I do not see any of 
you in Liquor. 1808 Grose Antiq, Rep. II. ^05 AU public 
addresses to a mixed assembly of both sexes, till sixty years 
ago. commenced Gentlemen and Ladies: at present it is 
Ladies and Gentlemen. ^ 2852 Housch. Words No. 45. 436 
‘ Aha ! ’ exclaimed the director, ‘ . . This way, gentlemen J ’ 
2872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 170 Gentlemen,— the word by 
which 1 at this moment address you [fttc.]. 1897 Westm, 
Gaz. 25 July 7/1 Lady Henry Somerset . . made a speech. . 

* Gentlemen and ladies,’— [etc.]. 

c. In legal documents used as the designation of 
a socially respectable person who has no specific 
occupation or profession. Cf. i b. 

2862 Daily Tel. May, In the bill of sale, .dated the 29th 
January, 2861, it was stated to be given by ‘ J, D. .. gentle- 
man’, Mr. Serjeant Petersdorff called witnesses to show 
that hlr. D. was not ‘ a gentleman at the time . . and . . 
contended, .that the misde-icription vitiated the deed. Mr. 
Justice Willes : A gentleman is described in law as a person 
who has no occupation. 

d. jocularly. To be a gentleman : to have no 
woik to do. 

1859 Darwin Let. 23 Oct. in Life Sf Lett. (1887) II. 275 
Now I am so completely a gentleman, that I have sometimes 
a little difficulty to pass the day. • 

6. In contemptuous or humorous uses ; esp. old 
gentleman ^ old fellow, spec, the devil. My gentle- 
man = ‘ the fellow ’. 


1622 Mabbe tr. Alemads Guzman d'Alf. i. 55 But after- 
wards perceiuing, that . . this piece of hangings came to be 
scene, .the copj'of my Genllemans'counlenance was quickly 
altered, and began suddenly to looke blanke. 2698 Fryer 
Acc. £. Ind. 4 P. 3ZI That destructive eastern of drink- 
ing Ice with their Liquors ; which the Old Gentleman 
[Hippocrates] takes notice of to be of no good conse- 
quence. 1708 Yalden Bickerstajff detcctedxn Swift's IVks. 
(1755) II. I. 163, I.. was surprized to find my gentleman 
mounted on a table with a two-foot rule, .measuring my 
walls. 2726 Sheltocke Voy. rouiui World (1757) 402 Our 
ship Was in an instant full of these swarthy gentlemen 
quite naked. 1727 De Foe Hisi.^ Appar. (1729) 364 The 
Devil is not so black as he is painted, but that you may 
form such images of the old gentleman [etc.]. 1728 Vanbr. 
& CiB. Prov. Hnsb. tv. i. 88 C. Bos. Well, the Devil fetch 
me [etc.]. Myr. And may the_ Black Gentleman tuck me 
under his Arm at the same time. 2820 Anne Plumptre 
Resid. France I. xvii. 220 There is acerlain old gentleman, 
whose name, we say in England, must not be pronounced 
in the hearing of polite ears. 2887 G. R. Sims Mary pane's 
Mem. 57 How the old gentleman am 1 to earn my living ? 
2893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 69 Nine rams.. one of 
which had a very fine pair of horns, so I turned my parti- 
cular attention to this old gentleman. 

Phrase. 2783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v. Churl, To 
put a churl upon a gentleman ; to drink malt liquor imme- 
diately after Having drank wine. 

b. Gentleman's gentlernani a valet. 

* 1725 De Foe Everybody's Bus. (1841) 20 The complain^ 
against the maids are as well masculine as feminmej mu 
very applicable to our gentlemen's gentlemen. 177* 

LETT Humph. Cl. (1857) 35, 1 took down the name ^ooi his 
gentleman, Mr. O’Frizzle. [Said by a ^id *775 

Sheridan Rivals n. ii, You gentlemen s 
hasty. 1820 Lady Granville Lett. (i? 94 ) L 
tlemen's gentlemen and two impudent ^ b«n 

examined. 2848THACKERAV Van. Fair footman told 

the circumstance as a good joke to I^rd Steynes TOach. 
man; that officer imparted it to Lord Siejne s gentleman, 
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and to the servants’ hall in general. iE86 Mallock Otd 
Order Cheinzts 1 . 193 ‘ Here's grandeur ! ' said Mrs. Harley. 

‘ Maids, cochades, footmen and gentlemen’s gentlemen 1 ’ 
e. In humorous or slang phrases. + Gentleman 
of the first head, of the first house : used as terms 
of contempt. The {old ) gentleman in black : the 
Devil. The gentleman in black velvet : a mole (a 
Jacobite phrase, referring to the belief that the death 
of William III was caused by his horse’s stumbling 
over a mole-hill). Gentleman in brovm : a bed- 
bug. Gentleman in red : a soldier. Gentleman 
of fortune : a pirate. Gentleman of the short staff : 
a constable. Gentleman of the three outs (see quots. 

1785, 1830) 

161X CoTCR., Geniilhontme de znlle, a GentJeman of the 
first head, an vpstart Gentleman, a 1625 Fletcher Worn, 
Prize IV. i, But to be made, .a Gentleman o' the first house 
For all my kindness to her. 1663 Drvde.s Wild Gallant 
III. i, I have not yet spoke with the gentleman in the black 
pantaloons ; you know he seldom walks abroad by day-Ught. 
i68t — Sp. Friar v. ii, Ped. Comer, give way to the old 
gentleman in black [the friar]. Govt, No ! the t’other old 
gentleman in black shall take me if 1 do; I will speak first 1 
1718 Enieriainer The Gentlemen of the Pad, and those 
that Rob on the Road, shall die at the Tree for Actions 
trifling, .with respect to these. 1774 Lee in Burke's Corr. 
(1844) I. 5T3 We gentlemen in red never chose to remember 
that., the provincials never led the flight. 178^ Grose Did, 
Vulg. Ton^ie, Gentlevten of three outs, i.e. without money, 
without w’il, and without manners. 1805 Mrs. Burke 
Seer. Cavern II. 29 Lady Letitia . . had been bred in the 
stable with her brother’s grooms, and carried the manners 
. .the attitudes and looks of those gepUemen of the whip 
into all the circles where her rank gained her admittance. 
1B14 Scott Wav. 3fi, The little gentleman in hlack velvet 
who did such service in 1702. 1830 Lytton P. Clifford iv, 
A gentleman of three outs—* out of pocket, out of elbo\\^, 
and out of credit ’. 1839 H. Ainsworth Sheppard i. ii, 
In the language of the gentleman of the short staff. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. /r/. ii. xi, By a ‘gentleman of fortune' 
they plainly meant neither more nor less than a common 
pirate. 1885 Sala in Daily Tel. 14 Aug. 5/3 Bed bugs . . 
are the disagreeable insects known in modern polite English 
as ‘Norfolk Howards’, or ‘gentlemen in brown'. 

6. iransf. An apparatus used in soldering circular 
pewter ware (see quot.). 

187s Knight Did. Meeh, 2241 The work is supported on 
a revolving pedestal 6 , termed the gentUvian, which maybe 
adjusted by a side-screw to any desired hight. 

b..The gannet or solan goose {SiUa bassand). 
S884-S Riverside Nat. Hist. (i888) IV. 188 Other names 
bestowed upon the^e birds [Sonnets] are ‘ gentleman ’ or 

* Jan van Gent 

V. attrih, and Comb . : a. used appositively in 
various designations referring to pursuits, profes- 
sions, etc. to denote that the person so styled is of 
superior rank to those who ordinarily follow the 
same occupation; also as attribute (often con- 
temptuous or sarcastic) to any personal designa- 
tion \ as gentleman-adventurtr, -agents •atheist, 
‘beggar, ‘Covenanter, ‘dependant, -h 'trbinger, ‘jailer, 
•jockey, ‘lacquey, ‘lodger, ‘Viurderer, -porter, ‘priest, 
•ranker, recusant, -rider, -scholar, -sewer, trades- 
man, -volunteer, -waiter-, see also Gentleman- 
coiniONEB, -FABirER, -USHER ; b. humorously for 

* male’, as in gentleman-hound, -turkey. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World Pref. 25 [Capt. 
Chpperton] often express'd himself with the greatest con* 
tempt of the *Genilcmen-Adventurers, who had entrusted 
him w'ith so large a share in the conduct of so promising an 
Expedition. 1896 R. Kipling Sei'en Seas, Last Chantey, 
Then said the souls of the gentlemen-advenlurers. Ho. 
we revel In our chains O’er the sorrow that was Spain’s,* 
17x1 Shaktesb. Charac. (1737) III. 237 'Tis not imme- 
duitely from God Himself, but thro’ the magistrate. .that 
these *gentlemen-agents are appointed . . and set over us. 
1664 H. More i\Iysl. Initj. 508, I averre no more to the 
■•Gcnilcman Atheist . . touching the resurrection than [etc.]. 
J843 H. Gavin Feinted Dis. Soldiers ix This class com- 
prehends the professed mendicant, whether vagrant or sta- 
tionary, whether gipsy or •gentleman-beggar, 1639 Drumm. 
OF Hawtii. Cousid. to Parlt. "Wks. (X711) 187 That it shall 
be lawful for all *gentlemen-covenanters to kiss all gentle- 
women at all assemblies. x886 W. J, Tucker E, Europe X74 
When persons they consider their equals are beneath their 
roof, they have a strange way, peculiarly their own, of 
snubbing the *gcntjeman-dcpendcnt. x^8 W, Patten 
ExPed. Scott H viij a, “Genileman harbyngcr of armie. 
1B43 Lytton Last Bar, i. viii, The patient Mongrel carries 
off the Iwne from the *gentIcmen-hounds. X864 A. M'Kay 
Hist. KiUnnmoek 75 'Fbey were led to the bar accom- 
panied by the •gentleman-jailer. 1829 Sporting Hag. 
XXUI. 265 That •gcnllcman.jockey..Lora George Ger- 
maine. 172$ Amherst Terrx Fit. I, 2 We do not find 
upon record one instance of any *gentleman-lacqucy, who 
was turn'd out of doors upon this account. 1678 Dryden 
Limherham jii. 1, There might be some •gentleman-lodger 
in the house. 1897 Daily News a Bee 8/i Young Nichol- 
son’s dinner at Oabul with a company of •gentleman- 
murderers. 1642 in Rushw. Hist. Cell. 111. (1692) I. 783 
Drake and his Party went up to the •Gentleman-Porter, 
and demanded the Kc>-s of the Gates, ^ 1602 T, Fitzher- 
rebt Afiol. 5n, Two rare *gent!emen Priests and religious 
learned fathers Southwel and Walpoolc. 1^ R. Kifling 
City Dre.idP. Ht. 20 He who knows their composition 
{Calcutt.a European Police) knows some startling stories of 
•gentlemcn.ranKers. 1627 in Cfl. d* Times Chas. /<»848f 
I. 2B5 We hear that the ^gentlemen recuwnis of the loan 
shall shortly be set at liberty. 1843 Lever f .Hinton ix. 
(1B78) 56 That singular anomaly in our social condition, a 
•gentleman rider, ready upon any occasion to get into the 
saddle lor any one that engaged his services. 1586 W. 
Wrnr.i: F.ng. Peetrie (Arb.' 34 The learnetl comp.my of 


•Gentlemen Schollers, and students of the Vniuersities, and 
Innes of Courte. 2748 Chesterf. Lett. {1792) II. cixiv. 
93 Those who have read the most Latin, write the worst ; 
and this distinguishes the Latin of a gentleman scholar from 
that of a pedant. aj 6 iS Raleigh Rem. (16441 134 Demo- 
phon, which was *Gentleman-Scwerto Alexander. 2727 De 
Foe Eng. Tradesman (1732) I. xii. 146 It is the ordinary 
excuse of the *gentlemen tradesmen of our times, that they 
have good servants. 2855 S. A. Hammett Adv. Capt, Priest 
xvi. zii A pugnadous*gentleman turkey. iBooAsiat.Ansu 
Reg., Char. 35/2 He.. received the allowance of a •gentle- 
man volunteer, a character at this time common in Portu- 
gueze India. 1630 R, yohnstm*s Kingd. if- Comttrzv. 142 
They which were wont to be called Panders, Tasters and 
Carvers, are now called *Gentlemen Wayters of the Court. 

Hence Qe'ntlemaning’ vbl. sb., the action of 
playing the gentleman; Oe*atlemaiiism, ‘the 
state of being a gentleman, the affectation of gen- 
tlemanliness ’ (Ogilvie 1882 ); Qe‘ntlemanitze z'., 
to make into a gentleman, nonce-ivds. 

1833 Freeds Mag. VIII. 709 Our nobility must have 
their menials all gentlemanised. 1885 Howells .S'. Lapkam 
ii. Yes ; qentlemaning as a profession has got to play out in 
a generation or two. 

Ge* 2 itleman*co* 2 &moiier« [Commoner 6.] 

1. One of a privileged class of undergraduates 
formerly recognized in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Gentlemen commoners were distinguished from ordinary 
■commoners by special academic dress, by dining at a separate 
table, by various immunities with respect to lectures, etc., 
and by the payment of higher fees. The term is now 
practically obsolete, but certain graduates of Christ Church, 
and three members of St. Mary Hall, are entered in the 
Oxford University Calendar (1898) under this title. 

1&7 Wood Lift 7 Feb- (O. H. S.) H. 210 Mr. Edw. Hales, 
a gent, commoner, spake at a desk an eloquent English 
speech. 1709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 71 p 8 , 1 believe 
a Gentleman-Commoner would as soon have the heels of his 
Shoes red as his Stockings. 1733 Humphreys Life Prior 
in P.'s Poems III. 3 To accompli^ such a generous Inten- 
tion this Noble Lord sent him. as a Gentleman-Commoner to 
St. John’s College in Cambridge. 2792 Boswell yohnson 
32 Oct. an. 1728, They were both enter^, Corbett as a gentle- 
man commoner and Johnson as a commoner. 1846 McCul- 
loch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 347 This college [Brase- 
nose] usually holds in residence a small number of gentle- 
men commoners, and about 100 commoners. 2884 M. 
Pattison Mem. (2885) 68 A goodly array of silk gowns — 
gentlemen-commoners, as they are invidiously called, 

2 . slang. An empty bottle. 

1785 in Grose Did. Vttlg. Tongue. 

Ge’ntleman-fa’rmer. A country gentleman 
engaged in farming, usually on his own estate; 
a farmer who holds a better social position than 
the generality of his class. 

1749 FfELOiNc Tom yones viii. xi, My father was one of 
those whom they call gentlemen-farmers. He had a little 
estate of about 300/. a year. 280a Editi. Rev. 1 . iii The 
scarcity was produced by the higher order of farmers, whom 
he calls Gentlemen-farmers. 2864 Knight Passages Work. 
LifeX. x, 19 The ‘yeoman’ of those days .. would now be 
recognised as ‘gentleman-farmer’. 

Gentlemanliood (d^e'nt’ImFenhud). [-HOOD.] 
The position or. character of a gentleman. 

2767 Cowper Let. 3 i^r., Wks. 1835 1 . 103 When he hears 
me called 'That fellow Cowper’.. he may be able, .to a-ssert 
my ^enilemanhood. 2827 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 187 What do 
I miss in him, then, of the cs.sentials of gentlemanhood ? 
2889 Hamerton French ff Eng. 250 Why not leave gentle- 
manhood and ladyhood to rich people, and why not be con- 
tent with simple manhood and womanhood? 

Gentlemanlilre (d 3 e-nt’lmfenbik), a. and adv. 
[f. Gentleman + Like.] A. adj. 

L Of character, actions, pursuits, etc. : Appro- 
priate or natur.al to a gentleman. 

2557 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1619) 626/2 Wearing 
that that is comely and Gcntlem.inlikc. 2650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 22 Hard-head and Block-head ., would be 
taken for termsof honour and Gentleman-like qualiflcations. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 37 r 2 The most accomplish’d 
Man in this Kingdom for all Gcntlcman-like Activities and 
Accomplishments, 179* Munchausen's Trav. iii, 9, 1 u-as . . 
at liberty Co sport away my time and money in the most 
gentlemanlike manner. 1038-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. HI. vii. 
HI. § 30. 370 We have nowhere in our early writers .. an 
absence of quaintness, pedantry, and vulgarity, so truly 

f entlcmanlike. 288a Miss Braodon Mi. Royal II. ix. 270 
t would have been more gentlemanlike to hold my tongue. 

^ absol. *864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 72 The gentleman- 
like per>*aded even bis prayers. 

2. Of persons : Resembling a gentleman in ap- 
pearance or conduct. 

2582 Pettie GuazzdsCiv. Ciwu. 11. (1^86) 87 For the more 
good parts be in a man. the more Gentlcmanlilce he is saidc 
to bee. 2669 Pcpys Diary 14 May, It was a mockery by 
one Comet Bolton, a very gcntleman-like man. 2759 
Compi. Leti.-tvriier (ed.6) 226 He was elegantly dresst and 
Gentleman-like. 2808 ^zott F am. Lett. 4 Mar. (1894) I. 99 
He is a well-educated and gcntlcman-like man, 2879 Froude 
Csesar xxv'xW. 483 He [C»«irJ w'as quiet and gentlemanlike, 
with the natural courtesy of nigh breeding. 

3. Comb., SC5 gentlemanlike-looking 
2822 T. Moore Afem. (*853) IV. 203 Knocklofiy, a very 
gentlemanlike-looking place. 

t B. adzK After the fashion of a gentleman. 

1^2 VttKLx. Erasm. Apopk. 44 a* WTien certain persones 
did by y rvayc of reprove cast in his teeth that be lined 
gcniJem-nnlike and pass3'ng dclntyly. 2602 Kowlamo.s 
Grteufs Ghost 13 How manie haue we about London, y» to 
the disgrace of Gentlemen liu* gentlemanlike of ihemselues 
hauing neither mons' Dor land. i 6 c 6 DAr.//e ef Guts Pro\., 1 
You should not deale gentleman-like with us els. 


Hence Gs’ntlemanlikeness {nonce-wd.). 

1849 Thackeray in Scrihtcr's Mag. 1 . 6 jd-Oo I must, 
to be killed by his melancholy gentlemanlikeness. 
Gentlemauliness (d^e-nt’lm^nlinw). [f. 
next + -NESS.] The attribute of being gentlemanly. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Ger.erositl, genlfe- 
manlinesse, courage. 2622 Cotgb., Noblesse, nobilitie, 
gentrie, generousnesse, gentlemanlinesse. 1832 Arnolb 
Let. in Stanley Life 4- Corr. (1844) II. App. C 389 A ^im 
of unaffected kindness, .which the spirit of gentlemanliness 
has doubtless greatly dulled in the Church of England. 
2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxxvi. To behave to Esther Rith 
a frank gentlemanliness. 

Gentlemanly (d^e'nt’imrenli), a. and adv. 
[f. Gentleman + -lt.] A. adj. 

1. Of persons : Having the character, behaviour, 
or appearance of a gentleman. 

2454 W. Paston in P.Leit. No. 216 I. 303 He is countyd 
a janiyllmanly man and a wurshepfull. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Far. Luke xv. 127 b, He must be a ientilmanly 
disciple of the ryght makyng orels none at all. 1615 J. 
Stethens Satjr. Ess. 2x5 But foole.s of his owne fachioa 
praise him, for a. .gentlemanly Fellow. 2720 Swift /< z/rs 
Ctergymesi Wks. 1755 II. 11. 25 The better scholar, and 
more gentlemanly person of the two. 2882 Rallantine 
Recoil. Barrister I. 78 He [Sir F. Roe] Nvas a tall, hand- 
some, gentlemanly man. 

t b. Of race or family : Havnng the position of 
gentlefolks. Obs, rare. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Jiolinsked HI, 2S2/1 Simon Sud- 
burie . .descended of a gentlemanlie race. Ibid. 378/2 The 
gentlemanlie familie of the Theobalds. 

2. Natural or appropriate to a gentleman. 

2582 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 90 Those who 
not onelie want the gentlemanlie instinct, but besides line 
dissolutely. 2582 Studley tr. SeneccAs Hippol. 55 The 
gentlemanly pastime of hunting. 2625 W. Lawson 
Card. (1626) 17 In so good, Gentlemanly, Scholcriike, and 
profitable a Faculty. 1722 Steele Sped. No. 4M ? 8 The 
Word .would. .give a more 'Gentlemaiily Turn lo 

the Epigram. 1828 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVIH. ii. e 47 Tbe.<e 
lectures are highly beneficial, both in diffusing among the 
votaries of the severer studie.s a gentlemanly portion of 
general information [etc.]. 2826 Croker in C. Pa/en(tS 34 ) 
1 . xi. 352 The Duke often expressed a high opinion of what 
we call the gentlemanly spirit. x86i Hughes Tom Bnvof 
i. We keep very gentlemanly hours. 

3. Comb., as gentlemanly-looking adj. 

z86r Neale Notes Dalmatia, etc. 07 A portly, gentle- 
manly-looking Canon. 2^7 Mary Kjncslev Jr. Ajrtca 
232 One of them is a gentfemanly-looking man, who wears 
a gray shirt. 


B. adv. As befits a gentleman. Now rare. 
14x2-20 Lvdc. Citron. Troy i. v. So gentylmanly they 
demeaned were. 2440 in .Lett. Hlusir. Wars in Frxnct 
(Rolls) 11 . 307 Also y pray joue that 50 U7lle sende ine 
worde . . what yt costyth ; for trivly Y wulle chentylmamy 
nquyte joure labour. 2534 More 

1429/1 Maisler doctour Wilson was .. geniilmamy s^. 

streight vnto the lowre. 1586 d* I'nov. pt/t st> 
Gennem. Rdrs., Eucry Gentleman wil gentlemanly luop* 
of all things. 2B34 T. Medwin Angler in RWrx.Il. 
Like Horace’s Satires, where the ridtculum and acre are so 
gentlemanly combined. 

t G-e’ntlemanry. Obs. rare-''. “ 

Gentlemanhood, Gentlemanship. 

J550 Becon Fortr, Faithful Wks. 1560 II. I 59 
thynke all nobilitie to consist in theabundaunccofworJci) 
goodes . . And to set fourth this theyr gentlemanry tM> 
polle they pyl, they wake, they rake [etc.]. ^ _ 

Gentlexdansliip (dgcntMmrenJip)- [-finn’.J 

1. Gentlemanhood ; the position, character, or 
conduct of a gentleman. 

1541 Paynel Catiline xix. 34 b, Someljane Ins new< 
gentilmanshyp was objected agaynste hym. i 6*3 
DRF.v Table Alph. (ed. 3), Gentilitie, gentry’, ‘ 1 ° 
gentlemanship. 2790 Cowper Ar/. to Lady Hesktth 7 J“ 
Wks. 2836 IV, 198 IMnces and peers reduce *0 ^ 

manship. 2870 Atheuxum 22 Oct. 523 He had, by rigin 
Irish gentlemanship, been living at free qu.artcrs wherev 
he could thrust himself. 2882 iihhcxziz Lay Sersn.w.^ 
The normal type of manhood, gentlemanship (etc. 1 . 

2. The office of a gentleman(-in-waiting, etc-]- 

a 1623 OvERCURV A Wife, etc. (1638) jzo The 

of his gentlemanship, 2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I' - -5 
Gentlemanship of the Chamber. 
Ge’ntleman-li’sher. A gentleman acting m 
usher to a person of superior rank. Gentlerta 
usher of the Black Bod (see Black Rod). 

1485^:^/. Paris Hen. F//,VI. yjzh Oon ofoureGenu me- 
Hushers. 2503 Prity Purse Exf>. Elis. J 'ork 9 .v- 

to John Whiling gcntilman huissher of thcchambre wj 


to John Whriinggcntilman nuissneroi incttuwuw.- ■ 
Kinges grace, xlr. 2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. / ar.i j 
47 What appeare they to be dies than Antichristcs ‘j 

husshers. 2609 Dekker Guts Hotn-bk. v. 22 V ® 
downe by the rest as scornfully and carclesly a • . 

tleman Vsher. 2622 Burton Anat. Mel, lit- l m. ^‘^ 5 
422 Our old Poets, .made Mercury the Ocntlcman-u 
the Graces. 2702 Lond.Gaz. No. 37 i 4 A,’l^*® -r 

* "entitv Gcntlem.Tn-Usner 01 


sent up for by Mr. A<ion, Deputy Gentleman-Ush ^ 

Black Rod. 2724 Swirr Pres. St. would 

209 Many of tnem required no more ^tbiuiics tna 
flt ronrt. 1840 


cf ■* 


272. 

^ : the... - _ 

serve to qualify a gentleman-usher at court. 1^0 
Bam. Rudge xxvii, He announced him m the vo 
gentleman-usher. _ 

+ Ge'ntlemaiiy, Ohs. 

Tlie first quot. perh. may not l>e on example d 


Vtfif'PaitcnL'etf.iio.lj^m^ It were ^ 
to purvey' yon* of some genlyJ meny ihynges »«,/ 
Krapi comjns. .J6« Sle W. Uote « 

Mrcum (icveral limes). JJ14 — AV»'. Mfiuffilff' 
Those 1 fonnerl)- pubiished upon ibis bee 

ject. ibid. 6. 17x9 Se. Preshyt. Eloquence (ed. 3) 35 
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GENTRICE. 


Mr. Thomas Kamsay..said in a Sermon.. there is a Gentle- 
manny Preaching, and a Common-manny preaching. 

Gentleness (d^e’nt’lnes). [f. Gentle + -ness.] 
f 1 , One’s inherited nature. Obs,'~ ^ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28562 pi smale sinnes . . comand of vr 
gentitnes. 

'j‘ 2 . The state or condition of being gentle in 
respect of birth or social position. Obs. 

c X450 Merlin 99 Gentilnesse ne richesse shall haue no 
power a*gein the wille of Ihesu criste, 1572 [see Gene- 
HOSiTV r]. 1671 F. Phillips Reg-. Nccess. 208 A ready way 
to honour and gentleness, or the bearing ofarmes. 
i* b. In animals : Excellence of breed. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xvin. c. (1405) 846 The 
gentylnesse of the bulle is knowe . , by sterne (ace and full 
eeres : and in homes and in face dysposyd to fyghtyng. 

3 . The state or condition of being gentle in temper 
and conduct ; i* good breeding, courtesy, affability 
{pbs ^ ; kindliness, mildness. 

c 1374 Chaucer Covtpl. Mars 175 My lady is the verrey 
sours and welle Of beaute, luste, fredam, and gentilnesse. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 3746 Graunte hym a kis, of gentilnysse I 
a 1450 Le Marie A rih. 1083 His gentilnesse was alle a- way, 
AUe churlysshe maners he had in wone. 1509 F isher Funeral 
Scnn. C’tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 296 For the straungers 
.. what labour she of her veray gentyfenes wolde take with 
them to here them maner and company. 1548 Hall Chron.^ 
Hen. K, 34 b, The kyng . . required the prelates that if he 
were a straied shepe, rather by gentlenes then by rigoure 
to reduce hym to his olde flocke. 1581 Pettie GnazziPs 
Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 171 Nothing makeih the servant more 
insolent and glorious, then ye over great gentlenesse of the 
maister. 1670-x Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 364 And 
had not the gentlenesse of the House prevailed, one or two 
of their own members were in great danger. 1743 Appleton 
.S“ rrw. 152 By Gentleness we mayundersiand. .a sweet, soft, 
pleasant, obliging Temper. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. 
IV. 36 His eloquence, his probity, and the singular gentleness 
of his temper and manners, had made him the favourite of 
the Londoners. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 287 He is 
full of gentleness, and flows on silently like a river of oil. 

4 . The state of being gentle (in other senses of 
the adj.") ; freedom from harshness or violence, etc. 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. v. (i66S) 40 Having scop't 
him a little, walk him with all gentleness home. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 610 And that (no doubt) is caused, by the Supplenesse 
and Gentlenesse of the luyce of that Plant. 1661 J. Childrey 
Brit. Bacon, 5 Its Maritime scltuation is the cause of the 
gentleness of the Winter. *693 Salmon Bates' Disp. (1715) 
460/1 It operates with a w’orld of gentleness, and therefore 
may be given to the most delicate.. Constitution. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat, Agric. (ed. 2) 214 The gentleness qi its [a 
plough's] sloping towards the head. 

•I'D. pi. Elegancies. Obs."-^ 

B. JoNSON Sil. Worn. iv. i, I loue measure 1’ the feet, 
and number i’ the voice : they are gentlenesses, that oft- 
times draw no lesse then the face. 

Ge*ntle«peo:ple. »= Gentlefolk. 

1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 1. xxiv. 128 The trials 
..of the poor. .are as nothing compared with the bitter 
lot of reduced gentlepeople. 1863 Kingsley IVater Bab. 
vii. (1878) 288 So that gentlepeople's hunting is all spoilt, 
t Ge’ntlery. Obs. rare. Also 3 genteleri, 5 
gentlore, 7 gentilrie. [f. Gentle a. + -iiY,] a. =* 
Gentlehood, Gentleship. b, c=Gentuy. 

a 127S Prov. Hdlfred 708 in O. E. Misc.yiZ puru his lore 
and genteleri, he amendit huge companie. 0420 Liber 
Cacontm (1862) 35 Heroun rostyd, . pat a kny^t is called for 
gentlore. x 6 oq Holland Amm. Marcell, xiv, vi. 13 The 
Nobilitie and Gentilrie. 

attrib. c 1460 Taivneley Myst. xiii. x8 We ar so hamyd,. 
We ar mayde hand tamyd, with thyse gentlery men. 

Gentleslup (dse'nt’ljip). rare, [-ship.] The 
condition or quality of being a gentleman. 

^1x568 Ascham Scholem. r. (Arb.) 60 Som, in France, 
which will nedes be lentlemen. .and haue more ientleshipe 
in their hat, than in their hed. 1821 New Monthly Mag. 
II. 303 That part of the present generation which is growing 
up m real gentleship around me. 

Gentlewoman (dgemt’lwuman), [f. Gentle 
a. + Woman, after OF. gentilfemj?te, geniifemme.'] 

1 . A woman of good birth or breeding. 
c 1230 Halt Meid. 9 Biset uuele as gentille wimmen mest 
alle nu oworlde. 13., Coer de L. 1574 As I am gentyl- 
woman, Kyng Rychard wol do yow but good. 1377 Lancl. 
P. Pi. B. XI. 240 Ihesus Crist on a lewes dogbter lighte 
Gent'll womman though she were Was a pure pore mayde. 
a 1450 Knt. de la 7V«r (1868)20 For a gentille woman shuld 
haue no wrathe in hem, for thei aught to haue gentille 
herte,and faire and softe in ansuere. i544pHAER/’«///r«c^ 
(*553) N j b, [A] goodly pomaunder for gentlewemen and 
ladies. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 352 Here Gentlewomen 
you may see, how iustly men seeke to entrap you. Ibid. 
370 Ladyes and Gentlewomen. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. i. 
8 As for you, Ladyes and Gentlewomen. .let me intreate 
you, not to be too officiously busie. a 1748 Watts Improv. 
Mind (1801) 325 The good old gentlewoman trained them 
up precisely in the forms in which she herself was educated. 
x8oi Vince Etem, Astron. xxi. (ed. 2) 191 Some Gentle- 
women in the country saw more than 16 stars. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac iv. 45 You are not fit to associate with gentlemen 
or to marry a gentlewoman 1 

fig. 1649 Davcnant Love if Hon. v. 34/1 What thinke 
you of the stars now Caladine? Doe these small twinkling 
Gentlewomen Looke to their business well ? 

b. Old gentlewoman : in humorous or derisive 
sense ; cf. old lady. 

Bentlev y/tal. 5x7 There is not one Word in all the 
Epistles relating to the Old Gentlewoman, a 1715 in 
Amherst Terrar Fil, xv. (1726) 73 * Our holy mother [the 
church) was not permitted to take counsel for herself’. 
Poor old gentlewoman I What a sad thing that was ! 

2 . A female attendant (orig. a gentlewoman by 
birth) upon a lady of rank. Now only Uist. 


1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V* 373 Rosamunda entrede in 
to a bedde of a gentilwoman (L. komicilld] longynge to her, 
153s CovERDALE Nahttm iL 7 The quene hirself shal be led 
awaye captyue, and her gentilwomen shall mourne. cx 66 s 
in izth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 6 In this attendance 
he and Lady Rutland’s waiting gentlewoman m.irried. 1673 
Rules Civility (ed. 2) 31 In visiting a Lady., it is not 
enough to salute her, but her Gentlewoman also, if she be 
then present. 2770 Foote Lame Lover w. Wks. 1782 HI. 
49 Fortho’ I am... but a commoner, no gentlewoman’s gentle- 
woman, has a prettier .set of acquaintance. 1854 Mrs. 

Magd. Hepburn H. 9 Himself and Mistress Isobel, 
her gentlewoman, were to accompany the lady. 

fS. Comb;: TLx^^os\iviQ.iix.sgenllewoman‘boy,-lieirf 

^widoiv. 

1340 Ayenb. 190 A genlil wymmanwodcwezentetokeuore 
yzede Ion uif hondred pond of gold. i6o3 Armin A’est Ninn. 
(1842)36 The gentlewoman-boy tooke him by ibeheeles,and 
pulled him out. 1641 Bromc yi»wVi//Crrttfiv.ii. Wks. 1873 
III. 431 We must finde a young Gentlewoman-Heire 
among you. 

Hence Oe'ntlewomanhood, the character or dis- 
position natural to a gentlewoman. 

1848 Thackeray Van. xlviii, What a high and noble 
appreciation of Gentlewomanhood. 1887 Mrs. C. Reade 
Maid o' ike Pfill II. xxxiii. 185 Her chastity, her Christian 
gentlewomanhood. 

Geutlewomanlike (dje'nt’lwumanbitk), a. 
[f. prec. + Like.] a. Of persons: Having the 
manners, appearance, or air of a gentlewoman, b. 
Of conduct, etc. : Appropriate to a gentlewoman. 

1592 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 213 A gentilweoman- 
like maiden . . delivered me a curious white wraught hand- 
kercher. 1632 Brome AToW/i. Lasse i. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 9 
And what a Minister she hath procur’d ! A Devil in a most 
Gentlewoman-like apparition. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1768) VI. i. 4, I w'lll provide for Dorcas Martindale in a 
gentlewoman like manner. 1832 Greville Mem. Geo. IV 
(1874) 11.335 He afterwards married the daughter of an inn- 
keeper, who proved as gentlewomanlike as the other had 
been the reverse. 1862 Miss Yonce OtessKate x. (i88o) 217 
You will write a proper and gentlewomanlike note. 

Gentlewomanly (dje-nt’lwumanli), a. [f. as 
prec. + -LyI.] = GE.VTtEWOMANtlKE. 

2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 217, 1 imbibed 
. . a love of strong green tea, for which gentlewomanly 
excitation Mossy had a remarkable predilection. 1832 Jane 
Porter Sir E. Seaward's Narr. I. 289, 1 saw her restored 
to her former gentlewomanly condition. 1891 B. Harte in 
Black White 0 May 434/1 Low-voiced, gentlewomanly, 
with the pallor of ill-health. 

Hence Ge’ntlewoxnanliness. 

1867 Pall Mall G. 21 Feb, 3 The education of the shop 
tends to superinduce the exterior signs of gentlemanliness 
and gentlewomanliness. X873 B. Episode ofil'iddie- 

iown Wks. x88o HI. 59 She had ..a certain languid grace 
which passed easily for gentlewomanliness. 

CJently (d3e*ntli), adv. Forms: 4 gentil- 
(l)icb(e, gentel(l)iclie, 4-6 gentilly(e, (5 jen- 
5-6 gentylly, e©3it©l(l)y, 6 gentlelye, 
gentlio, -lye, 6- gently- [f. Gentle a. + -ly ^.] 

1 , S'- As befits one of gentle birth ; generously, 

nobly, courteously ; elegantly b. In the con- 

dition of gentle birth (only in gently born : see 4). 

13.. Guy lK<Traf,(A.)4545Welehe wasy-armedgentilliche. 
CX330 R. BrunneCAw/. (iSio) 134 J>e sonne cam alsosuihe, 
&cried his fader mercy, pe kyng ^rof was bltbe,forgaf him 
gentilly.^ 1362 Lancu P.PLK. hi. 13 Gentiliche with loye 
the lustise soone Busked him into the hour, c 1440 Sir 
Goxvthcr^x Knyghtesand squyres,.On steedeshemgentely 
to play. 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 22 And yf ye dyde 
ye wolde full gentylly Obeye my byddynge. 1572 Bosse- 
wzLL Artnorie ii. 85 Couetous persons or niggardes, such as 
would not gently, or liberally departe from any of their 
goode.*? or substance. 1635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Elis. i. 
an. 9. 67 Oxford and Cambridge, which gently envyed one 
another, 2864 Tennyson Sea Dreams i A city clerk, but 
gently bom and bred. 

2 , In a quiet, moderate, or subdued fashion; 
slowly, softly, 

XSS9 Morwyng Evonym, 201 Bake the bread therof 
gentlelye in an oven. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus j. xix. 29 The 
whole herbe is not of so strong a sauour, but smelleth more 
gentilly, and pleasantly. 2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
288 Tliey sailed gently towards the Hand. 2657 R. Licon 
'Barbaiioes (1673) 3 The general Landscape of the Hills 
seemed to us very beautiful, gently rising and falling, with- 
out Rocks or high precipices. 1665 Hooke Miciygr, 78 
Thus have I by gently mixing Vermilion and Bise dry, 
produc'd a very fine Purple, a 2683 Sir T. Raymond Rep, 
(1696) 2x2 Manning .. was burned in the hand; and the 
Court directed the Executioner to bum him gently. 2709 
Addison Taller No. 216 F 5 They gently touched upon the 
Weight and Unweildiness of the Garment. 1776 Trial ofi 
Nttndocomar jltls His writer went close to him, and read^t 
gently to him: 1 was at a distance, and did not hear it. 
1823 F. Ci.issoi.'o Ascent ML Blauczs A soft breath of wind 
spread its folds, and floated it gently in the air. 2833 Cycl. 
Pract. Med. I. 369/1 Tamarind-pulp, although an agree- 
able laxative, yet operates too gently . . when given alone. ■ 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xui. 111,353 A highway, .ascends 
gently from the low country to the summit of the defile. 
2870 E, Peacock Ralf SkirL II. 161 He pushed it gently i 
open. 

b. Used as an expression of remonstrance. 

1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life vi. (1826) 116 1 
Gently, Mr. Testy. 

3 , Mildly, tenderly, kindly. 

XS48UDALL, e.Vs.^Xx.Erastn.Par. yohnw. Here Jesus., 
gentelly reprouyng the womans lyfe, saith vnto her. 1682 
Drvden Absol. 4 Ackit. To Rdr., That I can write severely 
•with more ease than I can gently. X71X LadyM. W. Mon- 
tagu Let. to Wortley Montagu 9 Apr., 1 can bear being 
told that I am in the wrong, but tell it me gently, 2766 


Goldsm. Vic. IV, xxvi, I gently rebuked their sorrow. 2836 
J. H. New.man Par. Serm. (1837) III. viii. 222 Feeling 
gently, even when we have reason to act severely. 18^ 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. ii. (1878) 22 The little 
fellow looked at me.. and then put his arms gently round 
my neck. 

4 . Comb.., as gently-aperient, ~boni, -breathing, 
-falling, -moulded, -rising, -soothing, -swelling, 
-wafted, -waving, -whistling adjs. 

183s Cycl. Pract. Med. IV. 586/1 *GentIy aperient medi- 
cines. 2859 Tennyson Enid 1040 They themselves [horse.s] 
like creatures *gently born But into bad hands fall’n. 1887 
.S/5^c-/a/£?r2 July 901/2 Refinement and truth, which are still 
the distinguishing marks of the gently-born Briton. 1839 
Loncf. Terrest. Paradise 7 A *gently-breaihing air that no 
mutation Had in itself, 2776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 
300 While to the lute the "gently-falling oar Now breaks the 
surges of the briny tide. 1839 Talfourd Fate of Mac- 
donalds III. ii, Through cluster'd piles Of *gently-moulded 
columns. 2728 Rowe tr. Lucan v. 1016 Speedy the Latian 
Chiefs unfurl their Sails, And catch the*gently-rising North- 
ern Gales. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1852) II. 360 It is like 
the tide flowing in waves upon a gently rising shore. Ibid. 
139 Whatever goes beyond that *gently soothing content. .is 
needless. 1885 Truth 28 May 850/2 Violent curves where 
there should be only *gently swelling lines. 2876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. IV. liv. 221 This floating, "gently-wafted exist- 
ence. 2748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. xl, The "gently waving 
wind. 2703 Rowe Ulyss. 11. i, While Neptune smooths his 
Waters for their Passage, And "gently whistling Winds in- 
vite their Sails. 

Hence Ge-ntlying" vbl. sh. (see 2 b above). 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 349 There 
were such climbings on, and clutchings. . and gentlyings, and 
who'hoo-ings,and questionings if ‘ such a horse was quiet?’ 

t Ge'ntman. Obs. Also jentman. Shortened 
form of Gentleman : cf. Gemman. Hence Gent- 
manly = Gentlemanly (in qnot. adv.). 

a 2553 Udall Royster D. nr. ii. (Arb.) 42 It is gentmanly 
.spoken. .But what gentman is It, I pjay you tell me plaine. 
That woweth so finely? Ibid. ill. tii. 44 Bawawe what ye 
say (ko I) of such a ientman. 

Gentoo (d3ent/7‘), sb.^ and a. Obs. exc. Jfist. 
Forms: 7 Gentou, -tu(e, Jentew, S Gentow, 
Jentoo, 7- Gentoo. [Anglo-Indian ad. Pg. 
gefttio Gentile,] A. sb. 

1 . A pagan inhabitant of Hindosian, opposed to 
Mohammedan; a Hindoo; in South India, one 
speaking Telugu, 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) jio Three hundred 
slaves whom the Persians bought in India 5 Parsees, Jentews 
..and others. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. 507 Moors. .calling 
the Idolaters, Genious. 2727 A. Hamilton A'ew Ace. E. 
If id, I. XX. 239 The Inhabitants of the Island., were all 
Gentows, or Gentiles. 2776 Trial 0/ Nundoeomar 47/2 Are 
not the customs of burying Mussulmen and Gentoos very 
dilTerent? 1834 Lamb Lett. (1888) 11. 300 What a supreme 
felicity to the author . . to meet a smutty Gentoo ready to 
burst with laughing at the tale of Bo-Bo 1 

2 . The language of the Gentoos. 

2698 Fryer/^cc. E.lnd.^ P. 33 Their Language they call 
generally Gentu. 2767 J. Rennell MS. Let, (Y.', The 
original Language of this Countrey., is the Bengala or 
Gentoo. 

B. attrib., passing into adj. Of or pertaining to 
the Gentoos. 

x686 Loud, Gaz. No. 2142/2 From thence we set forward 
with this numerous Company of People through the Gentue 
Town. 2763 ScRAFTON Indostan (2770) ix Injustice to the 
Gentoo religion and customs, I must say [etc.]. 2779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 282 The women lie their hair behind, and 
plait it like the Jentoo dancing girls at Madrass. xSoj 
J. Hall 'Trav. Scott. II. 591 The Gentoo physicians give 
a patient an emetic. 2841 Emerson Ess. Ser. i. iv. 163 The 
poor mind does not seem to itself to be any thing, unless it 
have an outside badge, — some Gentoo diet, or Quaker coat 
..to testify that it is somewhat. 

Gentoo (d^entw*), sb.'^ [perh. a use of prec.] 

A kind of penguin {Pygoscelis papua or ixniatd) 
frequenting the Falkland Islands. Also Gentoo 
Penguin. 

x86o Abbot in Ibis Oct. 337 This bird {Eudyptes papua\ 
is called in the Falklands the Gentoo Penguin : whence the 
name 1 leave others to conjecture. .. They [Rock-hoppers] 
are also, like the Gentoos, continually going to and return- 
ing from the salt water. 


Gentre, Gentre(i)s, obs. ff. Gentry, Gentbice. 

Gentrice, sb. and a. Obs. exc. arch. {Sc.) 
Forms: 3-6 gent(e)ris(e, 4-6 gentryce, -s(e, (4 
gentiresse, 5 gentriose, gentrys;s, 6 gentre(i)s, 
gentriss, 7 gentryes), 4- gentrice. [ad. OF. 
genierise, var. of gentelise, f. gentil Gentle.] 

A. sb. 

1 . Gentle birth, noble descent or rank. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1313 He adde reuhe of him S: uor 
is gentrise Hadde is pes wi> k®niperour. c 1300 Seyn Julian 
52 And bench on hire hete kunne ; and hire owe gentrise. 
C2450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 4806 He spared na man of 
gentiyse. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 154 He supposed 
would set up to be gentry. .‘Mygentrice has nothing to do 
with where I lie’, said I. 

b. concr. Nobility, nobles ; also, splendid attire. 

23. . E, E.AUit. P. B. 1259 pe gentryse of lube & Ihert- 
salem be ryche Watz disstryed with distrw. £2050 oir 
Lamhtivell 461 in Vnemy. Percy Foliol.x$i) Evcrj'manhad 
greet desire ffbr to behold their gentryes. ^ 

2 . Gentle or honourable feeling; kindness, gene- 
rosity, clemency, courtesy. 

A i«s i63 W. wulIrfS W.wen k -Sc 

gent«isc of tnno largosso. c .300 M. =Sg^o (Colt. 

SalbA) }>;s ‘gentriso- will vs ledo lill doghty at do ourc 



GEWTET. 


GENUINE. 


almus dcde. ciyjS Barbour T-rvy-hk. r. 319 The noble 
kinge, neuir-mare Fonhet walde hys Inborne gentrj’ce, 
e i4« Ccil^ear 370 It is not my counsall . .To do 30W 
in his gentrise. 1500-^0 Dunbar Poetttsxxi. c6 All gentrice 
and nobiliiie Ar passit out of he degre. cxS6s Lindesay 
‘Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 44 Humbly . .to render him- 
self— in his [the king’s] hand.s, wll and gentrice. 15^ 
Dalrymple ir. Leslie's Hist. Scotl. x. 327 Steirit Ap thair 
hartes meikle to that gentrise. 

3 . Gentility, good breeding. 

1824 Scott Redgawttlet Let. xi. That may come of idle- 
ness as weel as gentrice. 

B. adj. a. Of gentle birth, b. Genteel, elegant. 
1508 Dunbar Tna Mariit IVetnen 6 ^ My self suld be full 
semlie with silkis arrayit ; Gymp, jolie, and gent, richt 
joyous, and gentryce. c 1560 A. Scott /'iJewr (S.T.S.) iv, 
81 Moir gentrice is to jott Vndir ane silkin goun Nor ane 
quhyt putecott And reddyar ay boun. J894 Crockett 
Raiders 165 ‘We’re honest, honest — and gentrice totheback 
o’ that 

Gentry (d^e'ntri). Forms: 4-5 gent(e)ry(e, 
4-6 gentre, 4-7 gent(e)rie, (5 gentri), 4- gentry, 
[app. an altered form of Gentrice, the final sound 
of which may have been taken as a plural ending. 
But cf. Gentleuy,] 

1 . Rank by birth (usually, high birth ; rarely in 
neutral sense). Oh. exc. arck. 

1*1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 296 He wole ban pris of his 
gentrye fTor he was born of a gentil house. C1440 Promf>, 
Parv. 190/2 Gentry, of awncetrye .. in^enuitas. 1603 B. 
JoNSON Sejanus v. x. (1605) M 1 b, We haue raised Seianus 
from obscure, and almost vnknowne Gentry. 1647 A. Ross 
Mystag. Poet. xiv. (1675! 362 ’Tis madness to presume too 
much upon our birth and Gentry. 18x5 Scott GvyM. xxxvjii, 
MacCasquil. .feeling the propriety of asserting his superior 
gentry in thepresenceofMr.Pleydelland Colonel Mannering, 
b. The quality or rank of gentleman, arch. 

X447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 243 Crystys servage ys 
grettest genterj’c. 1570^ Lamb.arde Peravib. Kent (1826) 8 
Yeomen.. that will not. .change their condition, nor desire 
to be apparailed with the title.s of gentrie. 1592 Greene 
Groat's W. Wit (1617) 3 What is Gentry if wealth bee 
wanting, but base seruile beggery. a 1613 Overbury 
A Wife, etc. (X638) 770 His gentry sits as ill upon him, as if 
he had bought it with his penny. *651 Hobbes LeviatJu 
(x839)8iThis kind of honour, commonly called gentry, hath 
been derived from the ancient Germans. • 1828 Scott F , M . 
Perthxyx, The Provost told me. .that our acquaintance, the 
Devil’s Dick, was to wave his gentry. 

t c. What is characteristic of a gentleman ; 
polish of manners, good breeding ; also courtesy, 
generosity ; an instance of good-breeding, a gentle- 
manlike action. Obs, 

rx35o WvcLtF Whs, (1880) 205 Sumtyme curtesie & gen- 
terie was vertuouse lif & honest, .but now it is turned in-to 
vanyte & nysete. 0x383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 380 Of 
his [the lion's] genterye, Him deyneth nat to wreke him on 
aflye. 0x386 — P527 Hem bat. .holden it a gen- 
trie or manly dede. 14. . Sir Beucs (hIS. M.) 2x1 For thy 
genterye, Thus cowardly let me nat dye. 0x435 Torr. 
/’or/w^a/eSj Wolddes thow for thy gentrie, Dothe lyonnys 
downe lye. XS13 Douglas FEneis xi. iii. 7 That he wald . . 
thame restor agane, of hys gentre. 1593 Gosson Quips 
Upst. Geniletif. 240 in Hazl. £. P. P. Iv. 260 They are but 
puppets richly dight: True gentrie they have put to flight, 
t d. A practice, style of dress, etc., characteristic 
of gcntle-folks ; ‘ the fashion Obs, 

€ X32S Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy) liii, That is now the 
gentry In chawmbre & eke in halle, 0x400 Maundcv. 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. XS4 p.it think kaim es a grete noblay and a 
grelc gentr>’. And J^e gentry of wymmen hare es to hafe 
smale fete. 

2. People of gentle birth and breeding; the class 
to which they belong ; in modem English use spec, 
the class immediately below the nobility, 

01385 Faire Em 1. 100 Our foes, That seek to root all 
Britain’s Gentry [up]. i6ix Shaks. Cyml. v. i. 18, I am 
brought hither Among th’Italian Gentry, a 1633 Naunto.s 
Frapn. Re^^. (Arb.) 44 He., despised his Jury— tho’ of the 
Order of Knighthood, and of the speciall Gentr>’— claiming 
the privilege of trial by the peers and baronage of the realm. 
x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min, 10 The fore*feet [of the 
Bear] .. are a dUh for the Gentry. 1^3 Lady's Call. 1. v. 
§ 30 This seems to be the persuasion of many of our female 
gcnlr>*. 1709 Steele Taller'i^o. 18 P 2 The common People 
arc loud for Want of Bread, the Gentry have lost all Spirit 
and Zeal for their Countrj». 1796 MoRsEy4wer. Geop II. zxp 
Montapue*house, in Bloomsburj', with a number of others of 
the nobility and Reniry'. 1807 Wordsw. While Doe in. 36 
Grave Gentrj’ of estate and mime. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Loom ff Lufxer 1. v. 90 Perceiving how the gentry of Eng- 
land .arc app.arellcd in smuggled goods. 1836 Emerson 
Eny. Traits. Rehp \\’ks. (Bohn) II. qS It is the church of 
the gentry; but it is not the church of the poor. 

b. (Cf. Gkntuice B.) 

1893 Stevenson Catriona 154 Saying he .supposed I would 
set up to be gentry. 

+ c. Gentlemen. Ohs. 

1645 F.velyn Mem. (1857) I. 701 Pleasant walks . . where 
the gentry and ladies used to take the air. 

. 3 . In playful or contemptuous use; People, folks. 

17x7 Prior I. uciux Enil. 22 The many-colour’d gentry thcre 
alvove, By turns arc rul’d by tumult, and by love. 1759 Dil- 
woRTii Pofe a I Not so Mger and greedy as most of t!ie Par- 
nassian gcntiy, 1794 Nelson 9 July in Nicolas /7 /j/.(!845) 
1. 437 hly Agamemnon's Carpenter .at Baslia made us much 
l)eHrr platforms than these gent^-, 1807-8 W. Irving 
Satmng. liB?4> 35 Wc have determined to let these crusty 
gentry know what kind of satisfaction they arc to expect 
from us. i8to X.KXVI. 145 A tolerable 

muster of amateurs and Ivoxing gentrj*. XB64 Burton Scot 
Air . 1. V. 261 For these genir)* [the students] imbibed a 
great amount l»oih of restlessness and capriciousness. 
ir.tntf. 1876 Gro. Ettor Dan. Der. iv. xxix, Tlie broken 
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discourse of poultrj* and other lazy gentrj* in the afternoon 
sunshine. 

b. ? Anglo-Irish. The fairies. Also aitrib. 
x88o Antrim ft Down Gloss.^ Gentry, the fairies. Gentry 
bushes, ‘fairy thorns*, etc. They are sacred to the ‘good 
people’, and are therefore let alone. 1894 W. B. Yeats 
Celtic Twilight 94 The night-capped heads of faery-doctors 
may be thrust from their doors to see what mischief the 
‘gentry ' are doing. 

. 4 . attrib. and Comb. gentry-man (dial.), -slate; 
gentry-fashioned adj. ; gentry cove, mort thieves'^ 
slang (see quot. 1567). 

1563 Mirr.for Mag., Buckingham ixxv. 3 To gentrye 
state auauncmg him from nought. 7367 Harman Caveat 
(7869) 84 A gentry co/e, a noble or gentleman, a gentry 
tnortc, a noble or gentle woman. x6to Rowlands Martin 
Plarh'alt E ij b, Gentry mort, a Gentlewoman. *641 
Brome foviatl Crtiu 11. Wks. 1^3 111. 388 And Scraps 
of the Dainties of Gentry Cofe’s Feast. 7785 Grose Diet. 
Kutg. Tongue, Gentry mort. 1837 Disraeli Fenetia i. xiv, 
The gentry cove will be romlwyled by his dam. ^ 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 132 The .. gentrj’-fashioned, 
old-style haunts of sleep. 1881 Blackmore Christowell ii, 
Why, Parson Tom Short was the only gentry-man. 
Gentu(e, obs. form of Gektoo sb.^ and tz. 
Geuty (dge'nti), a. Obs. exc. Sc. [var. of Gen- 
tee.] Neat; pretty; graceful; genteel. 

xyax Ramsay Genty Tibby 2 Her genty Shape our Fancy 
warms. 1724 — Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. S7 White is her 
neck, saft is her hand, Her waste and feet’s fu genty. X794 
Burns My Lad/s Gown iv, Sae sweetly move her genty 
limbs, Like music notes o* lover’s hymns. 1819 Blachw. 
Mag. V. 735 His waistcoat^ coat and breeches, werealj cut 
off the same web, of a beautiful snuff-colour, or a modest 
genty drab, 1863 J. L. W. By-gone Days 175, 1 wonder 
where she got sic genty ways as she had. 

Hence t Ge'ntiness, Obs. 

1673 Rules^ Civility (ed. 2) 2 The Gentiness and plausi- 
bility, of which you desire information, is.. but the modesty 
and decorum to be observed by every one. 

Gentyl(e, obs. form of Gentile. 

Gentyl(l(e, obs. form of Gentle. 

Ii Genu (d3f nix/). Anat. [L. genu knee.] The 
name given to a knee-like bend or curved part in 
various organs of the body. 

1854 ^fAYNE Expoi. Lex., Genu, Anat., the knee. 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Corpus geniculatum externum, a mass 
of grey matter . . lying on the outer side of the genu of the 
tractus opticus. sZ^sIbid. s. v., Geniculate ganglion, a .small, 
reddish, triangular ganglion at the genu of the facial nerve. 

Genual (d^erniwal), a. [f. L. genii Icnee + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the ' genu * or knee. 

i86x J. Spiders I. Introd. 3 The first part of 

the shank, or the genual joint, is usually short. 1874 Mocc- 
RIDGE Suppl. Ants 4 Spiders 256 The genual joints of the 
third pair have some strongish spines on the outer side. 
Genuaut (dje’iiii/ant), a. Her. [f. L. geitn 
knee + -ant.] Kneeling, in a kneeling posture. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. n/i In some Coats you shall 
find Arch-Angels and Angels genuam or Kneeling. 1828-40 
Berry Encycl. Her. I, Genuant, in a kneeling posture, as 
an angel genuant, or kneeling. 

Geuuclast (d^e’nix/klxst). Snrg. [f. L. genu 
knee + Gr, -tebaar^s breaker.] (See quot.) 

^ x88s Syd. Soc. Lex., Genuclast, an instniment for break- 
ing down adhesions, whether osseous or fibrous, in the knee- 
joint, x8go in Gould Nezv Med, Diet. 

Genuese, obs. form of Genoese. 

Genuflect (dge’niwflekt), v. [f. med.L. genii- 
Jlcct-ere, f. L. genii knee + Jlectcre to bend.] inir. 
To bend the Imee, esp. in worship. + Also trans. 

1630 T. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh 4 be fat Wks. Ji. 80/1 
With hands erected, with knees genuflected. 1850 J. H. 
Newaian Dijfic. Anglic. 235 A feeble old woman, who 
genuflects before the Blessed Sacrament. 1B84 Catholic 
Diet. s. v. Genuflexion, The priest repeatedly genuflects 
at Ma.ss in adoration of the Eucharist, also at the mention 
of the Incarnation in the Creed, &c. 

fig. x88i A- Austin in Macm. Mag. XLIII. 406 The poet 
before whom Mr. Swinburne., bows and bobs and genuflects 
an almost countless number of times in the course of the 
paper on which I am commenting — to wit, jl. Victor Hugo, 
Hence Ge'nuflectiBg ppl. a. 

xByz O. W, Holmes Poems, Organ-blower 14 His large 
obeisance puts to shame The proudest genuflecting dame. 

Genuflector (d^cnm/Icktai). [f. Genuflect 
- oil.] One who ‘ genuflects *. 

1869 Daily Nexos 22 Nov., Tlic ‘bowing to the altar’ is 
not yet satisfactory at this church ..At present it looks as 
though the gcnuflectors were ashamed of themselves. 

Genuflectory (d5eni7/fle’kt3ri ), a. [f. as prcc. 
•f-OKY.] Pertaining to genwflexion or kneeling. 
i85r Thkz\C£^k\ Four Georges iii. (1862) 168 Misfortunes 
would occur in these interesting genuflectory* ceremonies of 
roj'al worship.^ 1872 J. C. Jeaffresoh Worn, in Spite cf 
Herself 1. 1. XL 179 A course of genuflectory* practice. 
Genuflex(a5eni«fle*ks),T^. rare. -= Genuflect. 
1879 Daily Nnvs 22 Mar. 5/7 TTie donna seconda, a strap- 
ping \*oung woman, who genuflexed, slowly rotated, and 
waved her arms about . . as she sang. 

Hence Gonuflo'xed ppl. a. 

1885 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Genuflexed, bent at the knee, bent 
like a knee, Ixnt at a joint. 

Genuflexion, genuflection (d.5eni»fle-k- 
Jcn). [ad. med.ll geniifltxion-em, n. of action f. 
genuftcctlre : sec Genoplect. Cf. F. genuJle.xion 
(Cotfp-.).] The action of kneeling or bending the 
knee, esp. in worship. 

Pilgr, Perf. (W, de W, X531) 237b, With genuflec- 
cyons or knelynges ..to aske the mercy of god. x6xx J, 


Davis Panegyr. Verses in Coryat's Crudities, With cap ia 
hand and lowly ‘genuflexion’. x66o Burney Krpi. fwpoy 
(:66r) 51 He does not Controvert the Genuflexion at tbe 
Supper of the Ix^rd. 1741 Wabburton Dh. Legal. II. jjj 
The very way the learned Author so much insists upon, 
namely genuflexion. 1820 Scott Ivankoe v, After many 
genuflections and muttered pray’ers. ^x86r Muscrave.^- 
Roads 75 Our fast mare .. n^rly pitched me on to the 
splashboard .. by a genuflection, which broke both her 
knees. 1884 Catholic Diet. s.v., A double genuflexion— 
i. e. one on both knees— is made on entering or leaving a 
church, where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. 

b. Snrg* A forcible beeding of the knw as a 
curative measure in popliteal aneur}’sm. 

X870 Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed, a) III. 602 Before other 
severer measures are tried, genufle.xion ought undoubtedly 
to be attempted. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Forcible Genu- 
flexion, the forcible bending of the knee-joint. 

Gennflexnons (d3e;ni»/lle-ksiK|3s), a. [f. L 
genu knee + Fle.voous.J (See quots.) 

1889 Century Diet., Genuflexuous, in hot., gcniculately 
bent ; zigzag. 1894 Gould Did. Med., Genujlcxtioin, in 
biology, zig-zag, with knee-like bendings. 

Genuform (d3eTii«iJ»im\ a. [f. L. genii knee 
+ -FORM.] Having the form of a knee, knee-shaped. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anni. IV. 555/2 The... ganglionic 
nature of the genuform intumescence. 

+ Gennilia*!, cl. Obs. rare ~ ^ [f. L. genuinui 
Genuine •+- -al.] * Genuine. 

2599 Thvnne Animadv. (1875) 61 The genuyiiall senre 
hereof is, ‘When’ [etc.]. 


Genuine (d5e*ni«fin), [ad. L. gemttn-us, f. 
pre-L. *genwo- (cf. ingenuus native, frce*bom, etc.: 
see Ingenuous), f. ATyan root *gen- to beget, 
produce, be born : see Kin.] 

1 1 . Natural, not foreign or acquired, proper or 
peculiar to a person or thing, native. Ohs. 

7596 Drayton Leg. iv. 212 Strongly attracted by a Genuine 
light. 16x2 — Poly-olb. rx. 14 A coristant Mayden sill) she 
onely did remaine, The last her genuine^ lavves which stoutly 
did retaine. 1630 Prvnne Auti-Armin. 138 l*he self-s^c 
things in the same degrees admit no inequality in th«r 
genuine and natiue operations. 16^ Buuver Chirv^ m 
This genuine blemish and epidcmicall diserwe.^ 166* H. 
More Myst. lutq. 87 This wicked Antichristianism, who«e 
Image we are now setting out in hs genuine colours. 
1703 tr. Casa's Galaieo 98 Since it is necessary to use 
Genuine and proper Words in Discourse. 17x2 tV. Rocfw 
Voy. 1, 1 rather chuse to keep to the Language of the SeOi 
which is more genuine, and natural for a mariner. 

+ b. Genuine to : germane to, closely connected 
with, arising out of. Ohs. 

7658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 3{|4 Let us debate^tfiA 
It comes orderly before you ; is genuine to y’our question. 

2. Pertaining to the original stock, pnre*bred.^ 
7728 N EWTON Chronol. A mended ii. 203 Egypt at this tune 

was therefore under the Government of the genuine c.p’p 
tians. 7774 J. Bryant Mytkol. 17 . 60 , 1 am . . sprung front 
the genuine and respectable race of Sons. 1834 L JUDWn 
Angler in Wales I. ai The race of our bull-oogs is gettin- 
fast extinct, and it is rare to see one now of a pure ana 
genuine breed. 7842 Prichard Nat, Hist. Jytfne 
towns and their vicinity are occupied by the 
Sian race. 7871 Freeman Norm. Cong, (7876) IV. xviii* 
Another grantee was William of Percy, the founder ol 
gre.at name, whose genuine bearers soon passed away. 

3 . Really proceeding from its reputed source or 
author ; not spurious ; = Authentic 6 . 

The distinction which Che iSthc. apologists attempted ® 
establish between genuine and authentic (see quot. 
does not agree well with the etymology of the latter voro, 
and is not now recognised. ^ 

x66x Bramhall fust Vind. v. 50 If any of t^sc Cano ^ 
which bear their names be genuine. 17x9 J- 
Art Criticism 145 When we have fix’d a few of the >>ot 
of the Masters as Genuine. 2756-7 tr. KeysUrs Jf y 
(7760) III. 365 The impossibility that all the . ‘ 

should be genuine reliques. 7779-81 JohnsonZ./*. 

Wks. II, 183 7 ' wo volumes more .. indubitably genu • 
7796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible it 33 A genuine b^h, i5 
which was written by the person whose name it . 

the author of it. An authentic book, is that "'1”^” p p.g 
matters of fact, as they really happened. 7833 
Eusebius HI. iii. 83 As to the writings of Peter, ^one 01 
epistles called the first is acknowledged ns genuine. 
Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 289 7‘>tsra 5 
of Plato instructs us what to thinK of t)»e vexed 
concerning his reputed works — what arc genui^. 
spurious. 7882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 53® 
ment. .is of very doubtful genuineness, and even »l gen 
proves nothing. , , j . 

4 . Haring the character or origin rcprcscnic » 
real, true, not counterfeit, unfeigned, funaoul c 
ated. 

a 7639 Carcw To my Friend G. N. x8 We use 
-ounds that are Adulterate, but, at Natures clicap 


pounds that are Adulterate, but, at rsaiures ^ p 

with farre more genuine sweeUs refresh the sense. * 

Coke :iusticc Vind. Ep. Ded. 1 The true and genu 
causes. 76^ H. More Mj-st. Inig. 214 What '.jy. 

5 ense.isJ shall take notice in its proper place. 77X* 

sped. No. 501 r 6 The whole \'ault had a 
ness in it. 7736 Butler Anal. n. i. Wks. 1874 1 * 
lianity .. teaches natural Beligion in %,Lj ht< 

7781 Gibbon Dccl. fp F. III. 37 Maximus now;disyla>^ 
genuine character. 1845 M. Pattison hsi. 
a genuine expression of p-ilernaJ repira. /f/® ... 

C/niv. Serrn. \v. 95 TJiey had no genuine bchef in oa> 

which was different from theirs. -n - miv^esty 

^tol. 2639 tr. Du Bosj's Crmpl. Woman 34 T«»c 
of the simple and genuine is wholy in the hart. 

b. Fropcrly so called ; that is such in the proper 


So T. Ufowne TrarU ,5 ’no true and gmaiw 
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Sycamore, .which is a stranger in our parts. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Lect. i. 3 This latter part to a genuine Atheist ismeer 
Jargon. 17SX Harris (1841) 138 The genuine pro* 
noun always stands by itself. 1758 Johnson Idler'^o. pry 
There is no mark more certain of a genuine idler than un- 
easiness without molestation. 1850 Scoresby Ckeever's 
IV/talem. Adv. vi. 76 None but a genuine son of the sea .. 
could make these characteristic rhym^. 183* H. Rogers 
Eel. Faith (1853) 316 A genuine sceptic, as 1 am. 1879 .S’/, 
Georges Hasp. Rtp. IX. 63 A piece of genuine false*mem- 
brane was coughed out. 

6. Of persons: Free from affectation or hypocrisy. 

(1840, 1853: Implied in Genuineness 3.] Spectator 

28 June, He is a very great and genuine personage in 
many ways, but he has his peculiarities like other men. 

+ Ge^nuine, dii- Obs.‘~ ® [ad. L. gcmivKis^ f. 
*genu-s =gena cheek.] Genuine teeth : the back 
teeth. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Genuine Teethy the same as 
Dentes Sapientise. 

Geuninely (dgemii/inli) , adv^ [f. Gendink a.i 
+ -LY ^.] In a genuine manner. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xv. 144 The .^oodnesseofthe 
Law that doth kindly and genuinely restraine the violence 
..of our defiled nature. <1x763 Byrom Rem. Patt^hl. 49 
This coxcombically mingling Of Rhimes . . For Numbers 
genuinely British, Is quite too finical, and skittish. xSao 
Byron Blues 11. 159 For ’tis then that our feelings most 
genuinely — feel. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2)V. 36 They are 
genuinely and naturally go^. Boldrewood Col. Re- 

Jortner (1891) 363 He . . enjoyed his . , whist or billiards, as 
genuinely as if he had not a debt in the world. 

Gentliixeiiess (d3e*ni«inines). Also 8 geuui- 
ness. [f. Genuine ti.i + -ness.] 

1 . The quality or fact of being genuine or what 
it is represented to be, reality, treeness. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 414 The fitnesse and 
genuinenesse ofjhe Hypothesis itself. t664 Boyle A’je/. 
Colours III. xxxvi. 282 It not being Essential to the Genuine- 
ness of a Colour to he Durable. X7XS tr. Pancirollus' 
'Rerum Metn. I. i. xii. 31 The greatest Indication of the 
Genuiness of it [Juice], is the curdling of it. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 128 Truth, and. .integrity, carry along 
with them a peculiar consciousness of their own genuine- 
ness. ^8x7 Bentham Pari. Ref Cateeh. (x8i8) 25 To secure 
genuineness, to prevent spuriousness. 1881 W. G. Palgrave 
in Macm, Mag, XLV. 22 A whole company of learned 
monks . . thoroughly qualified to pronounce authoritatively 
on the genuineness of the prodigy. 

2 . esp. The quality of being what it professes to 
be in origin or authorship ; =* Authenticitv 3. 

See Genuine a. 3, and the note there. 

X699 Burnet 39 Art, vi. (1700) 82 The full Testimony that 
they [the Books of the New Testament] give to the Books 
of the Old Testament, does sufficiently prove their [sc. the 
latter’s] Authority and Genuineness. 1706 Hbarne Collect. 
12 Jan. (O. H. S.) 1 . 161 Y* Genuiness of y« Fragment. 1738 
Wabburton Div. Leg. 1 . 111 The Genuineness of these Re- 
mains.^ 1752 Miss Talbot Let. 17 Dec. (1808) 317 Madame 
de MainienoVs letters, .have all marks of genuineness, but 
no vouchers. 17^ Bp. \Vatson Apol. Bible ix. 334 The 
genuineness of Paul’s Epistles proves their authenticity. 
1864 Bowen Logic xivi. 426 The age and genuineness of the 
document must first be proved. 1867 Freeman Nortn. 
Cong. (1876] I, App. 786 Two charters of very doubtful 
genuineness. 

3 . Ofpersons, character, sentiments, etc. : Honesty, 
freedom from affectation or hypocrisy. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 234 One would say the primary 
character of the Koran is this of its genuineness, of its'being 
a bona-fide book. 1853 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 314 , 1 was 
greatly pleased with his genuineness altogether. 

Genninity (d^enwi-mti). rare. [f. Genuine 
< x.^-k-iTY.] Genuineness. 

1894 ThiiikerVX. 450 The genuinity, Integrity, and credi- 
bility of the sacred books. 

t Cxeau'ity. Obs.-^ [a. F. ghiuiti. acc. to 
Littre a false form iox ginuiniU.'\ Simplicity. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xxx. io2 They could not imagine 
a genuitie so pure and simple, as we see it by experience ; 
nor ever beleeve our societie^ might be maintained with so 
little arte and humane combination. 

Genupectoral (d^eni^^pe-ktoral). [f. L. genu 
knee + pector-, pectus breast -f- -al.] Of posture ; 
Resting on the knees and breast. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Dis. Women (ed. 4) Index 532 Genu- 
pectoral position. 

11 Genus (dgruas). Pk 11 genera (dge-nera). 
Also 7-8 genuses, 7 genus’s. [L. genusy -eris, 
birth, race, stock, kind, genus = Gr. ykvos, -cor 
(same meanings), Skr. jdnas, f. Aryan root *ge 7 i' 
to beget, produce, be bom: see Kin.] 

1 . Logic. A class or kind of things which includes 
a number of subordinate kinds (called Species) as 
sharing in certain common attributes; a general 
concept. (One of the five Predicables, q.v.) 

Each species is distinguished from all the others in the 
genus by the possession of some peculiar attribute or group 
of attributes, called its ' specific difference’ or Differentia. 

Highest genus (L. summum one which does not 

become subordinated as species to a higher genus ; subaltern 
genus, one which is also a species of some higher genus. 

X5SX T, Wilson B v a, Genus is a general word, the 

which is spoken of many that differ in their kind .. Or els 
thus, Genus is a general worde, vnder the whiche diuers 
kindes or sortes of things ate comprehended. 1581 Sidney 
Apoh Poe/ffe (Arb.) 34 Tell mee if you haue not a more 
familiar insight into anger, then finding in the Schoolemen 
his Genus and^ difference. xs,S6 Sir E. Hoby Pol. Disc. 
Trtith Ep. f iij b, In the first, alt vertnes handled, the trueth, 
« it were genus vnto them. .in the other, is intreated of all 
kmde of vices, and lying accounted as genus thereunto. 2616 


Rich Cabinet 135 Souldier is a name of th.Tt honour, that it 
is the genus of vallure and valiant men. 2644 Dicbv Nat. 
Bodies x\v, 118 Rarity and Density .. can not change the 
common nature of Quantity, that is, their Genus, which by 
being so to them, must be vniuocally in them both. 1651 
Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. vii. § 1. 109 We have already spoken 
of a City by institution in its Genus; we will now say some- 
what of its species. 2634 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 222 Sub- 
stance is the highest Genus in that Category. 1668 Wilkins 
Real Char. 22, 1 shall first lay down a Scheme^ or Analysis 
of all the Genus’s or more common heads of things belong- 
ing to this design *, and then shew how each of these may 
be subdivided by its peculiar Differences. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. lit. ui. (16951 228 This may shew us the reason, why, 
in the defining of Words, .we make use of the Genus, or next 
general Word that comprehends it. 2725 Watts Lope in. 
ni. § 3 So substance is the remote genus of bird or beast ; 
because it agrees not only to all kinds of animals, but also 
to things inanimate.. But animal is the proximate or nearest 
genus of bird, because it agrees to fewest other things. 2827 
Whately Logic {\Zso) Index, Genus, a Predicable which is 
considered as the material part of the Species of which it is 
affirmed. 2832 Mansel Prol. Log. 183 The Highest Genus 
in any special science is the general ckass, comprehending 
all the objects whose properties that science investigates .. 
In Geometry, for example, under the summum genus of 
magnitudes in space, we find [etc.). 1862 Burton Bk. 

Hunter (1863) 38 You individualise your object by showing 
in what it differs from the others of the genus. 

2 . ZooL and Bot. A classificatory group compre- 
hending a number of species (sometimes a single 
species) possessing certain common structural cha- 
racteristics distinct from those of any other group. 

The determination of genera, and of what characteristics 
are to be considered generic, Is more or l^s arbitrary and 
empirical, and admits of continual alteration according to 
current knowledge of facts and ideas of classification in the 
respective sciences. The genus ranks next under the family 
or sub-family, and above the species ; it is sometimes 
divided into sub-genera.^ The generic and specific names 
(always in Latin or considered as Latin) together form the 
scientific proper name of an animal or plant, the generic 
name standing first and being written with an initial capital. 
(The roologicai term the gemes Homo is popularly current 
as a somewhat flippant or jocular synonym for ‘ mankind ’ or 
‘the human race ’.) 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 682 Because there be many 
kindes of Crocodiles, it is no marvel although some have 
taken the word ‘ Crocodilus * for the genus ; and the several 
species they distinguish into the Crocodile of the Earth, and 
the Water. 2683 Ray Corr. (2848) 134 The^ description, .is 
scarce sufficient to determine to what ^enusit belongs, much 
less whether it be a nondescript species. xBoz-— Creation 
i. (1692) 203 The greatest and most luxuriant Species in most 
Genera of Plants ate Native of the Mountains. 2755 Gentl. 
Mag. XXV; 33 When the shells are distributed according 
to their proper classes and tribes, nothing remains but to 
remark their less essential differences, by which they are 
subdivided into genuses and species. 2807 J. E. Smith 
P/iys. Bot. 404 Lychnis dioica has the Stamens on one 

S lant, the Pistils on another, though the rest of the genus 
as them united in the same flower. 1834 T. .Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 97 , 1 was speaking of adders some time 
back : do you consider them of one genus t 1859 Darwin 
Ofig. Spec. ii. (1873) 47 The larger genera, .tend to break up 
into smaller genera. 18^ Once a Week 22 Sept. 353/2 Peter 
, , may turn out a magnifitent specimen of the genus homo. 

Comb. 2851-6 Woodward Mollusca Pref. 2 The blunder- 
ing and bad spelling of English and French genus-makers. 

+ Similarly used in classifications of other 
sciences (see quots.). Obs. 

[1590 Thynne Antmadv. (1875) 41 ‘Porpherye’ yo'* cx- 
pounde ‘marble’, whiche marble ys genus, but purpheiye 
is species.] 2666 G. Harvey Morh, Angl. v. (1672) 13 If 
minerals are not convertible into another Species, though 
of the same Genus, much less can they be surmised reducible 
into a Species of another Genus. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
(ed. 3I II. 630 The genus sulphates contains several salts of 
considerable importance. 2822 Pinkerton Petral. I. p. 1, 
Hence in mineralogy some eminent writers entirely reject 
Genera ; while others, with Daubenton, say that there are 
DO Species. i8i6 Accum Chem. Tests (1828! 207 This fluid 
precipitates many of the genera of metals. 2830 R. Knox 
BictareCs Anat. 53 M. Cbausrier ha.s arranged the organs 
under twelve genera, the twelfth comprehending the viscera 
or compound organs. 

3 . Mus. Each of the three scales in ancient Greek 
music, 

* 7^3 J* Brown Poetry ^ Mus. v. 62 The three Genera or 
Kinds of the Greek Melody.’ 2842 Brande Did. Sci., etc., 
Genus in Music, the general name for any scale of music. 
If a scale proceed by tones, it is called the diatonic genus ; 
if between the tones semitones aie introduced, it is called 
the chromatic genus. When the subdivisions are smaller, 
as quarter tones, it is called the enharmonic genus. 1867 
Macfarren Harmony i, 5 The true genera of the Greek 
system. 

4 . gejt. A kind, class, order, tribe, etc. (Often 
with reference, more or less explicit, to sense 2.) 

2649 J* Cooke K. Charted Case 9 It seems to me, that the 
Lord renounces the very Genus of such Kings as are there 
mentioned. 1692 Rav Creation 1. (2692) 6 Animate Bodies 
are divided into four great Genera or Orders, Beasts, Birds, 
Fishes and Insects. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 356 
We cannot think it for the good of the human species, or 
the animal genus. 2789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xviii. § 13 
Let us. .branch out theseveral divisions of that class as above 
exhibited Into their respective genera. 2816 T. L. Peacock 
Headlong Haiti, Other varieties of the same genera, namely, 
men of taste and philosophers. 18x8 Moore Fudge Fam. 
Paris i. 5 * A Dandy ’ describes what I mean. And Bob’s far 
the best of the genus I'vescen. i8ro_ Edin. Rev. XXXIV. 
236 The following short passage contains a picture of one, we 
trust, of the lost genera of the native Irish. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningshy iv. v, The dal’s of the genus Jawster Sharp ivere 
over in this borough. x88o Manch. Guard. 25 Oct., The 
proprietors * rarely or never resident in Ireland ’ are only one 
species of the genus absentee. 


“geny, J‘/f^;T=inod.P'. in mod. scientific 
language appended to Gr. stems to form sbs. with 
the general sense ‘ mode of production (of some- 
thing specified) as in authropogeny, biogeny, cos^ 
mogeny, geogeity, otttogeuyy phytogeny, physiogeny, 
etc. Most of these sbs. have either corresponding 
sbs. in -GENESIS, or adjs. -genetic (in many in- 
stances both of these). 

[The suffix may be regarded as representing Gr. -yeVfio, 
the ending of abstract sbs. f. adjs. in -yen}? (as in o/ioyei'em, 
f. onoyepijs) : see -gen. But in all probability it w’as actually 
f. the root gen- in genesis, etc, (vaguely apprehended as 
meaning ‘ to produce *) -y-^, F. -ie.] 


Genymade, obs. form of Ganymede. 
Genyplasty (dgemiplresti). Med. [f. Gr. 
yii'V-s jaw, cheek + 7 rAaffT-ds moulded + -Y 3 .] An 
operation for restoring the cheek when ii has been 
destroyed or is congenitally imperfect. 

2857 in Dunclison Med. Lex. 1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Genysaryes, obs. form of Janizaries. 
Gen 5 eild, -3ell, var. ff. Gainyield. 

G6n3ie, var. Ganyie Sc., Obs., missile. 

Geo, gfio (gy^. dial. Also goe. [a. ON. gjd.'] 
In Orkney and Shetland : A gully, a creek. 

2793 Statist. Acc. Scott. VIII. 150 A deep hollow, called, 
in the dialect of the parish, the Wolf's geo. 2822 Scott 
Pirate xix, By air and by wick, and by helper and gio. 
2856 Edmonston Sk. <jr Tales Shetland Isles iii. 30 Many 
a wild geo and shattered crevice. 2882 Geikie Geol. Sk. 
41 Gios, or narrow steep-walled gullies, or inlets, by which 
the sea-cliffs are indented. i883.S/««<f/z?'</2i Mar. s/yThey 
came ashore. . in a small goe on the west side of Ronsay. 
Geo- (dgpp-, d^ifP’-), repr. Gr. yfw-, comb, lorm 
of yrj earth ; in compounds formed in Greek itself, as 
geography and in many of mod, form- 

ation ; as Ge’ohlast [-blast] (see qnot.). Ge^o- 
'bota’aical a., of or pertaining to geographical 
botany. Ge-’ochro’nic <z., of or pertaining to geo- 
logical time (Funk). Ge'ocli'nal a. nonce-wd. 
[Gr. k\{v-hv to lean + -al] (see quot.)« Ge-ocyclic 
a., of or pertaining to the revolutions of the earth ; 
also (see quot.).’ Geocyctic machwe (see quot.). 
Qerofl^a’mio a., of or pertaining to the (latent) 
forces of the earth ; so Oe^odyna mical a, Geo*- 
geno'asiT. [Gr. -y€v-T)s bom, produced -k -ous], (said 
of certain fungi) growing or springing directly from 
the ground. Ge^oi’sotherm, an underground iso- 
therm (Funk). Ge-onaviga’tion, ‘a term proposed 
for that branch of the science of navigation in which 
the place of a ship at sea is determined by refer- 
ring it to some other spot on the surface of the earth 
— in opposition to Cat/o^navigatioft' (Ogilviei882). 
Qeo'siomy [Gr. -vopta arrangement], * the science 
of the pliysical laws relating to the earth, including 
geology and physical geography* (Ogilvie 1S82); 
hence Ge^ono mic a. Geiophysical a., relating 
to the physics of the earth. Ge^ophysics //,, 
the ‘physics of the earth’ {Cent. Viet.). Ge^o- 
physio'gnomy (see quot.). Ge^osele’nic a. 
[Selenic], relating to the earth and the moon. 
Ge:oBta'tic a. [Gr, crarm-os causing to stand], 
only in geostatic arch, an arch of a construction 
suited to bear the pressure of earth (Ogilvie 
3 882). Geostatics pi., ‘ the statics of rigid bodies ’ 
{Cent. Viet.). Ge-otecto nic a. [Gr. nKrovuc-bs 
skilled in building, f. reKTcov a craftsman], of or 
pertaining to the structure of the earth ; structural. 
Ge-otecto’nical a. [f. prec. + -al] = prec. Ge^o- 
the’rmal a., of or pertaining to the internal heat 
of the earth. Ge:otlie’r2xuc a. = prec. Ge^other- 
mo'meter (see quot.). 

x88o Gray Strrfct, Bot. 413/1 ‘'Geoblast, a plumule which 
in germination rises from underground, such as that ol 
the Pea. ^ 1888 Nature 12 Apr. 570 M. Kuznetsoff will 
continue his *geo-botanical work on the northern slope of 
Caucasus. 2863 Dana Man. Geol. 722 These great valleys 
or depressions, .may be called *geoclinal, the inclination on 
which they depend being in the mass of the crust, and not 
in ils^ strata. 1847 Craig, *Geocyclic, circling the earth 
periodically. 1884 Cassells Encycl. Diet., Geocyctic ma- 
chine, a machine for exhibiting the simple proce.sses by 
which day and night and the seasons are produced. 2885 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 494/x The Central “Geodynamic Ob- 
servatory at Rome. 1E87 G. H. Darwin in Forin. Rev. 
Feb. 271 A **Geodynamical Obser^’atory 2854 Mavnx 
Expos. Lex., Geonomia, *geonomy. t8^ Science XI. 
181/2 The “geophysical problems which geological his- 
tory has to treat. 1894 Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 720/1 
A company, .proposes to devote twenty thousand dollars to 
the erection of a geophysical ob.servalory. 2896 Ibid. Apr. 
♦819 The significance of landscape contours or “geophysio- 
cnomy. 2860 Worce:ster, *Geoselenic. 2882 Geikie Text- 
bk. Geol. IV. 474 “Geotecionic (Structural) Geolog>’, o*" 
architecture of the earth’s crust Ibid. iv. vji. 537 ine 
characters by which an eruptive (igneous) rock may be ais- 
tinguished are partly lithological and ps^tly geotectonic. 
2881 Nature XXIV. 363 The study of the “geotcctonical 
conditions of the locaUties where they [e^hquak^J occur. 
*875 J. H. Bennet Winter Medit. 1. 1. 23 The peculiar mild- 
ness of the winter may also be partly acemmted for on 
“geothermal.. grounds. 2882 Ocilnte, *Geoiherjntc. 2855 
Ibid. Suvp\.,*Geottierjno7ueter,an instrument for measuring 
the degree of terrcstri.nl heat at different placc-s, especially 
in mines and artesian wells. , 



GEOLOGTJE, 


GEOMETRICAI.. 


summer geologized a little In Shropshire. x86i WiLsos' Sc 
Geucje S. Forbes v. 156 Out of doors his happiest 

days were spent In botanizing, geologizing, dredging, or 
sketching. 1687 in Dar^vin's Life ^ Lett. I. 365 notc^ 
While geologizing in a railway cutting.. he [Strickland] was 
run over by a train. 

2 . trans. To examine geologically; to study as 
a geologist does. 

1834 Darwin Jrnl. 14 Aug. (1845), 1 set out. .for the pur- 
po'.e of geologising the basal parts of the Andes. 1872 W. S. 
SvMONDS Rec, Rocks viii. 272 A gentleman who geologised 
the Ilfracombe district obtained many specimens. X883 R. 
Brown in Forln. Rez\ i Sept. 393 The world is so rapidly 
getting geologized and botanized. 

Hence GeoTogizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1880 Bp. Goodwin in UTaatu No. 246. 478 Geologising 
and hunting were put on the same footing as regards risk to 
horseflesh. Ibid.y The present writer never joined the geo- 
logising party. 

+ Ge*ologTie. Ohs. [a. F. g^ologtu, f. Gr. 7€cy- 
Geo- + -Xo7oy one who discourses.] A geologist. 

1800 Pictet in PhiL Mag. VIII. 53 "nie geologue, the 
mineralogist and the mere amateur repair thither [to Swii- 
Zetland] with avidity, 1809 G. Landt Ferot Isl. (t8io) 130 
The truth.. I shall leave to the determination of geologues 
and astronomers. 1847 Whewell in Todhunler /Ire. /K.V 
U'ki. (1876) 11 . 342, I am still discontented with the want 
of justice towards you which our geologues have shewn. 

Geology (d5t|p‘^odj5i). [ad. med.L. f. 

Gr. 7CC0- GEO-^-ADyia discourse: see -logy. 

The med.L. word was used, perhaps for the fi«t time, by 
Richard de Bury (14th c.) in the peculiar sense ‘ science of 
earthly things applied to the study of law as distinguished 
from the arts and sciences which are concerned \yith the 
works of God. In 1687 geologia appears as the title of a 
work in Italian by F. Sessa, intended to prove that the ‘ in- 
fluence * ascribed by astrologers to the stars, really proceeded 
from the earth itself. A work entitled Gcologia Nonuegica, 
containing a description of Hecla, is referred to in 1686 by 
V\o\.Stafbr({shire lii. 145; but, sofarasisat present known, 
the use of the word ss a name for a distinct branch of 
physical science occurs first in English.] 
f 1 . The science which treats of the earth in 
general (see quots.). Obs. 

[j6po E. Warren (t///e) Geologia ; or, A Discourse con- 
cerning the Earth before the Deluge.] *735 B. Martin 
Philos. Gram, it Geology, which treats of the Nature, 
Make, Parts and Productions of the Globe of Earth on 
which we live. /bid. 12 Geology is. .divided into the follow- 
ing subordinate Branches, viz. :-^i) Geography, which treats 
of the Earth or Land ; (ii) Hydrography, which treats of 
Water; (iii) Phytography. . (iv) Zoography. 173d Bailev 
( folio) Pref., Geology, a Treatise or Description of the 
Earth. 1755 Johnson, Geology, the doctrine of the earth ; 
the knowledge of the state and nature of the earth. 

2 . The science which has for its object the inves- 
tigation of the earth's crust, of the strata which 
enter into its composition, with their mutual rela- 
tions, and of the successive changes to which their 
present condition and positions are due. 

*795 J* Hutton Theory F.arth I. 2x6 A person, who has 
formed his nollons of geology from the vague opinion of 
others. X813 Bakeweli, Inirod. Geol. Pref. (1815) 4 In the 
order of succession, mineralogy and geology are the last of 
the natural sciences. 184* H. Miller O. R. Sandst, ii. 
(ed. 2) 58 Geologyj of all the sciences, addresses itself most 
powerfully to the imagination. 1874 Lvell F.lem. Geol. v. 
47 It. .appeared clear as the science of ‘ Geology’ advanced 
that [etc.]. x88o Geikic Phys. Geog. iv. 189 To describe 
tljcse frocks) and trace their origin and historj’ forms the 
sulficct of the science of Geologj'. 

b. The geological features of a district. 
x8i6 Keatincr Trazu (1817) 1 . 38 The geology as well as 
the botany of the PjTcnees ought to repay all the patience 
. . of the enthusiasts in those sciences. 

Gcomalic (d3rjnmce‘lik), a. [f. Gr. 7eiy-, 7? 
earth + i/taXor level, even + -10.] Pertaining to 
geomalism. 

z 83 o Hvatt in Proc. Arner. Assoc. Adv. Set. 541, T shall 
call this tendency to equalize the form in the direction of a 
horizontal pl.-inc.^eti/r/nf/V. /bid. 54a The gcomalic growth 
of the ventral side. 

Geomalism (d?i‘|p*maliz^m). Biol. [f. as prcc, 
+ -I8M.] The tendency of an organism to grow 
symmetrically in ,a horizontal plane. So also 
Oco'mnly. 

1884-5 Riverside Hat. /list. (1888) 1 . 50 Geomalism 
rmpears in its primitive aspect among the sponges since 
they are comparatively sofi .and supported by a pliable and 
primitively fragmcnt.ary internal .skeleton. Century 

Pic/., Gfomaly. 


+ Gc’Omance, sb. Ohs. rare’~^. In 4 gc 
Tnaunec. [a. y.g/omanc€i\ «aGEOMiVNCY, 

f""'- ■'l that Saturn 

efrped fr prickcs in the sonde, I'hai geom.aun 

Go-omanco, v. mucc-.vd. [Back-formatii 

f i *75^1 Ho one can geomancesucce 

fuU) ^ibohasnot plenty ol frith and geomantical aptitud 
Geomancer [f. Geojianc 

-h-KuL] One who practises gcomancY 

0400 .AM. Lrll. 95 And Jms are calHd geomancerls, I 
" hi 1 - *603 .Sir C. Hrvi>os yud. Asirrl \ 
X99 .MaVinc themtolutte th«- iruih by chance. .and so i 
A'frologer no J<r?ter ihrn the Chiromancer, or Geomanc 
1646 .Sue T. Ifroiiwr. Pseud. /:/. i. iii. ja Fonimc telle 
Juglcr^ Geom.ancer«, and the like incantator^' imfio^tor- 
doe d.aily and prorc<«cdIy delude them. 18x4 Cary Dan 
Purg. xix. 4 *1 he geomancer sees Hit Greater Fortune 
the can .ascend. 2878 J. If. Gray China 1 . xti. 297 7 
selection of a slie for a tomb it entrusted to n geomancer. 
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f Geomancien. Oh.rare~^. [a. F. 

«>«.] = GEOJIAyCER. 

X59X Sparry tr. CattasCs Geomaneie Although that it 
be not requisite that the Geomanden vnderstand. .the 
Astrologe. 

Geomancy (d3rvmsemsi). Also 4 gemensye, 
geomesye, 4-6 geomancie, 5 geomantie, 7 
■manty. [a. F. giomancitf ad. L. gedmanlta, a. 
late Gr. *y€OjfiavT€ia, f. 7^0/-, comb, form of 77 
earth +/zayTria divination.] The art of divination 
by means of signs derived from the earth, as by 
the figure assumed by a handful of earth thrown 
down upon some surface (see also quot. 1569). 
Hence, usually, divination by means of lines or 
figures formed by jotting doivn on paper a number 
of dots at random. 

136* Langl. P. pi. a. XI. 153 Astronqmye is hard thing,. 
Gemetrie and gemensye [B. geomesye] is gynful of speche. 
CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 531 What seye \ve of hem that 
bileeuen in diuynailes as . . by Geomancie [etc.], c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) XXV. 115 Sum of geomancy, sum of 
pyromancy, sum of ydromancy. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. 
VI. in Ashm. (1652) 100 Trust not in Geomantie that super- 
stitious Arte. 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippas yan. Aries 
51 b. There is also an other kind of Geomancie . . the which 
doth diuine by certaine conjectures taken of similitudes of 
the crakinge of the Earthe [etc.]. XS9X Sparry tr. Cattan's 
Geomancie x Geomancie is a Science and Art which con- 
sisteth of points, prickes, and lines, made in steade of the 
foure Elements. 1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) JPaterCorntor. 
Wks. (1630) III. 12/2 By Water he knowes much in Hidro- 
mantj* And by the Earth hee's skilled in Geomanty. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) II. 22 All the renowned 
authors . . in alchemy, astrolo^, magic, palmistrj*, geo- 
mancy, and other branches of the occult philosophy.^ 2820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. {1859) 177 Certain colleges in old 
times, where judicial astrology, geomancy, necromancy, and 
other forbidden and magical sciences were taught. 1878 
j. H. Gray China I. i. 10 The houses are built according to 
the principles of geomancy. 

GGOmant (d^r^jmeemt). rare. Also geomaunt. 
[App. a. It. geomajtte.'] = Geomancer, 

1870 Rossf,tti Poems 262 A foul beast unknown, Hell- 
birth of geomaunt and teraphim. 1880 A. J. Butler Dante. 
Purg. xrx. 4 In the hour., when the geomants s^e their 
Greater Fortune in the east before the dawn. 

Geomantie (djiidmie-ntik), a. and sb. Also “ 
geomabtique, -maatiok. [ad. med.L. gedman- 
tic-us,l,^ebma>iiJaG'&<misSiSi. Cf. Y.giommUiqtte^ 
A. a^. Belonging to geomancy. 
e X590 CTreesc Fr. Bacon ix. 50 Those geomantie spirits, 
That Hermes dlleth ierrx Jilii. x6o8 Day Law Trickes 
IV. ii. (x88i) 64 The pretious soule Of Geomantique spells 
and Characters. 1700 Drydf.n Palamon A. 1224 Two 
geomantick figures were display'd Above^his head, a war, 
riour and a maid. x8x6 Scott Antig. xxiit, You have used 
neither, .magic mirror, nor geomantie figure. xS^Smeolcy 
Occult Sciences 314 The geomantie figures obtained by in- 
specting the chance lines or dots, x^x Times (weekly ed.) 
7 Oct. 6/4 The Chinese .. think .. that the geomantie in- 
fluences are affected injuriously to them. 

B. sb. A geomancer. Obs. 

164a Rogers JVaawan 591 To them that whisper out of 
the earth (Geomantics). 2652 Gaule Magastrom. xxvi, The 
pointing Geomantick will cast unhappy figures, and project 
for me a prison and sorrow. 

Geomantical (dsfiomscntikal), a. Also 6-y 
-all. [f. as prec. + -AL.] = Geojiantio a. 

2569 J. Sanford tr. Agr/p/a's Fan, Arles 25 b, The Geo- 
mantical Diuination. .X593 R. Harvey 21 Bladud 
found the hole Bathes in this Hand by his Geomantical! and 
Hydromanticall skill and subtiltie. 1647 Lilly Catast. 
Mundi (1683) 4 A third sort is a geomantical or terrestrial 
divination in which from certain voluntary pricks or points 
made by the hand at adventure certain figures are raised. 
1889 (see Geomance v.]. 

Hence Geoma'ntically adv. 

2775 Asn, Geomantically, according to the geomantie art. 

Geometer (d.^iV’mftaj), [ad. L. gcbvietra, 
•metres^ a. Gr. yeoJutTpijs land-measurer, geometri- 
cian, f. yfco- Geo- A-‘fifrpr}s measurer. Cf. F.gJo- 
viilrei] 

1 . One who studies, or is skilled in, gcomctiy. 
1483 CVi//r./^N_^/.i53/2 A Geometer (v^rrV.iT/.S'.Gemiirlcian), 
geometer. 2553 GRiMALDECiVrro'rC^rrx in.(x558)i26The 
Geometers arwont not to proue all but to require yt certein 
things be graunted. 2597-8 Bp. Hall-SVzA v. ii, Like to the 
plane of many-sided Squares, Th.ai wont be drawn out by 
geometers. x6xo Guillim //rrnA/o'*** yB. (x6ti) 70 , 1 know 
the learned geometer will find many more lines heere then 
1 doc mention. 2709 Berkeley Th. Vision 5 155 The 
manner wherein geometers describe a right line or circle. 
x8ia Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 37 Cavendish .. reasoned 
with the caution of a geometer upon the results of his ex- 
periments. 2837 WiiEWELL /fist. Induct. ScL (1857) I. 150 
rhe idea of parallax . . was indeed loo obvious to be over- 
looked by geometers at any time. 2893 Sir H. Ball Story 
o/Sun 4 As a geometer would express 11, an ellipse of higii 
eccenlricily. 

h.Subtcrra}ieot/sgt'o/nclef'(noncQ-\x%(i)=T>i.UAsT.n. 
*777 Phil. Trans. LXVII. 423 A twisted br.as.s wire, .two 
puncheons, a semi circle, and a compass, are all the instru- 
ments made use of by the subterraneous Geometer. 

+ 2 . ?A g-vugcr, inspector of measures. Ohs. 

X635 M. Parrcr Robin Consc. Bj, In stead of the quart 
pot of Pewter I fillsm.all Jugs, and need no Tutor : I Quarte- 
glue to the Geometer most duely. 
t 3 . U.S. ?A government siin'evor. Obs, 

2802 in A. EIHcolt yml, (1S03) 51 The geometer, and 
other ofllccrs ilmt are to be empTo)*ed, .arc already on their 
way from New Orleans. 


4 . The name of a class of caterpillars (see quots.). 
28x6 Kirby & Sr. Entotnol. {1S17) II. 292 Their name of 
geometer was given them .. because they seem to measure 
the surface they pass over, as they walk, with a chain. 
2869 E. Newman Brit. sVoths 49 The Second Great Divi. 
.sion or Tribe of Moths are called Geometers (in scienre 
Geometr^X from the peculiar atlitude which the cater- 
pillars assume in walking. 

aitrib, iZgy Daily Nezvs 23 Sept. 6/2 The larva of the 
geometer moths. .are wddely known as ‘stick caterpillars’, 

t Geometral, a. Obs. rare. \a..¥.giomilral, 
i. L. geometra'. see -al.] Geometrically drawn; 
showing the plan or section of a building. 

2687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet, i. s.v., Un Plan Gecynetral, a 
Geometral Draught, 175s in Johnson (‘ pertaining to geo 
metrj'’); and so in later Diets. 

t Geometrer. Obs. rare~'^. Also gemetrer. 
[f. L. gedmetr‘aA--EV.^.'\ =- Geometer i. 

2382 Wycuf E^. Si, Jerome 66, I holde my pees of..rt- 
torikis, filo[so]fens, geometrers (2388 gemetreres], 

t Geometrial, a. Obs. rare. [f. (7E051ETRT + 
•AL.] = Geometrical. 

* 54 ? Compl. Scot. vi. 66 None of them keplt moir ^eo 
matnal mesure nor thir scheiphyrdis did in_ iher dansmg. 
2563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (2596) 1367/1 Upon his head he had 
a Geometriall, that is, n foure squared cap, albeit th.at his 
heade was rounde. 

+ Geometrian. Obs. rare. Also 4-5 georne- 
trien, 5 gemetrien. [ad. OF. geometneu!\ = 
Geometrician. 

C2374 Chaucer Boeih. 111. pr. x. 71 (Camb. MS.) Thi*se 
geomeiry’ens , . ben wont to bryngen in thjmges |at they 
clepyn porysmes. 2430-40 Lydg. Bochas x. ii. 200 Making 
his masons for to compasse and casten their deuises, Geme- 
triens in lhe}'r diulsions. 1590 Recorde, etc. Gr. Arttsu 
What causeth Geometrians so highly to be enhaunced! 
263s Person Varieties i. 44 If once a Geometrian give up 
the infallible number of the Miles which the Earth wall 
reach to in compasse. 

Geometric (d^^^fiame’trik), a.\ [ad. I.., ^ebmt- 

iric-us, a, Gr. yfafpcTpiKos, f. yfojphp-rjs GEOMETER, 
Cf. geomBrigue.’] = Geometrical. 

2630 Dekkf.r and Pt. Honest \Vh. C 2 a, Of Geomelrlcke 
figures the most rare, And perfect’st are the Circle and the 
square. 2669 Gale m. ii.x6Thcoyerflowingof 
Nilus .. required a (Geometric Art for the Division of their 
lands, when the floud was over. 2706 W. Joses Syn. Peb 
mar. Matheseos 57 In any Geometric Proportion, when the 
Antecedent is less than the Consequent, the Terms maybe 
express'd by a and ar, 2824 Cary Dante, Par. xxxuu n} 
As one, Who versed in geometric lore, would fain Mewuie 
the circle. 1837 Wheweli. Hist, Induct. Sci. (X857) II. 4 »* 
The elasticity proceeds in a geometric serie.s. {864 Bovvsk 
Logic X. 339 Thus, the numberle.ss properties of cverj' geo- 
metric figure are reduced. 

b. ^ Geometric jasper*. ? some mineral with geo* 
metrical markings {pbsj). Geometric caterpillar f 
GEOJfETEB 4. Geometric spider, a spider which 
constructs a web of a geometrical form._ 
x68t Grew Musxum in. 291 A Geometrick i.isper. x8i5 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. I. 4x4 The nets of the ewmetne 
spiders are in favourable weather renewed either uaiollfr 
or at least their concentric circles, every twenty-four hours. 
2852-6 Woodward Mollusca 238 They walk by contract- 
ing the space between their lips and foot, like the gwmctnc 
caterpillars (Gray). 1878 Daily^ Nezvs 24 Oct. 6/4 I’he com- 
mon garden or geometric spider is now to be seen abundantly. 

Geometrical (d^fiame’trikal), a, [f. as prec. 

+ -AL.] 

1 . Belonging to geometry; determined or con- 
stnicted according to the methods of geometr)'- 
Geometrical staircase (see quot. 1842-59); 
metrical tracery, tracery in which the openings are 
of geometrical form (circles, trefoils, etc.). 

The name of geometrical figures was formerly restnetw 
to those whose construction involved only the straight une 
and circle, .all other cun-es being called mechanical. 

* 55 * HuLOirr, Gcomelricall description, ichnegra/ni^' 
2562 Cooper Anszv. Def. Truth 52b, To apointc a geo- 
metrical! measure of place. . that may .seroe for all churchc*. . 
is far aboue our reache. 2576 Fi.f.minc Pano/l. E/nt. 2^ 
He shall Jearne to be skilfull in the art Geometrical. 

F. Junius Paint. Ancients 282 Geometrical! lines; wh^ 
are nothing else but ' a length without breadth, 
Alincham Geom. E/it. 114 Upon a given right line a' ^ V 
to make a Geometrical square. 2772 Nuonsr tr. 

Land. II. 43 This hospital [Greenwich] has a great siairca 

of that sort which the English call Geometrical. *"3 

Tiurlwali. Greece 111 . xviii. 59 A new town 

with geometrical regularity. 2^-59 GwiLj Arcm/.l^^ j 

A Geometrical Staircase is one whose opening is 

centre, .in which each .step is supported by one 

fixed in the wall or p.artiiion. 2848 Rickman rirr * 

« p, xxxvi, The heads of two windows . . aflbrding very g 
examples of geometrical tracery. i85orAUKFKwrrx.-7^ . • 

I. 230 Geometrical tracery X this epithet was L 

Rickman to distinguish the early forms of tracer>v m 2 * 
the figures, such as circles, trefoils, Re., do not 
regularly join each other, but touch only at ^ 

Lubbock 5 ‘r/. Led. v. 160 nie ornamentation .. co^‘ 
geometrical patterns — straight lines, circles, triangles • 
rquastWrl 1593 Riles 4 PUn. Ch. DurAASmttAj^ 
goodly faire round window., has’inge in it 
lights verye artificially made, as it is called geometri ^ 

./tr- *790 Burkk Fr. Rri'. £0 Is every band-mark : 

country to be done away In favour of a geometric 
.arithmetic.!! constitution? 

b. Geometrical ratio (now usually rnlto ' * 
as ihc expression arithmetical r. is obsolete) J J 
kind of rcl.ation between two qnanlittes 
expressed by diviiling the first by the 4’, 

quotient expressing this. (The term sun'ives cctc ) 
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in the phrase at a geometrical ratio, loosely used 
for in geometrical progression^) Geometrical pro- 
portion : a proportion which involves an equality 
of geometrical ratio in its two parts, as i : 3 :: 4 : 12. 
Geo77teirical progressioft ; a series in which the ratio 
between the successive quantities is constant, as 
1 : 3 : 9; 27: 81, etc. 

A riihmetical profession, t proporiio7t, t ratio, etc. (see 
Arithmeticai. <?.) relate to differences instead of quotients. 
The term geometrical points to the fact that problems in- 
volving multiplication were originally dealt withby geometry 
and not bj’ arithmetic. 

*SS7 Recorde IVketst. Gij, You can haue no progression 
Geometricalle, but it must be made either of square nom- 
bers, or els of like flattes. Ibid. K k ij, I knowe the propertie 
of those nombers in proportion Geometricall to bee soche, 
chat the multiplication of bothe the extremes is equalle to 
the square of the middell lerrae. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. 
xiii. (ed. 7) 39 What is Progression Geometricall ? It is that 
wherein every number exceedeth his fellow by like Proper, 
tion, for as six contayhelh three twice, so doth twelve con- 
tayne six twice, &c. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 144. 

Thus in . .the following Table, the Numbers in Geometrical 
Proportion are i, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. 1806 Hutton Course 

Math. I. no Of these two numbers 6 and 3, the difference, 
or arithmetical ratio, is 6—3 or 3, but the geometrical ratio 
is ^ or 2. j8s9 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1873) 52 All plants 
and animals are tending to increase at a geometrical ratio. 
188$ Watson & Burbury Math. Tk. Elecir. 4 Magn. I. 
121 The distances of the images from the common centre 
are in geometrical progression. 

+ c. Geometrical cubit, foot, mile, pace : mea- 
sures of length, some of which are app. fixed by 
geographical computation (i degree =1 60 miles, 
I miIe=iooo paces, i pace = 5 feet). Ohs. 

Originally perh. with reference to the literal sense of 
geometry-^' land-measuring 

*55? 'Y. Cunningham Cosniogr. Glasse 56 Table . . A Geo- 
metricall Pase conieyninge in it 5 Five foote. 1620-55 f* 
Jones Stone-Heng{j.iz^ 23 In height one hundred twenty 
one Geometrical Feet (which of our Measure makes one 
hundred thirty six Feet). 1668 WiLKiNS.ffe^i/CA<in 163 The 
iCgyptian Geometrical cubit, each of which (say they) did 
contein six of the vulgar cubits, namely, nine foot. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 10, 456 Geometrical paces, or 2280 feet. 
1697 Dampier Voy. (1729)1.287 Italian or Geometrical miles 
(at the rate of 60 to a degree). 1727 Pope, eXc.Arto/Sink* 
ing X22 A stage as large as the athenian, which was near 
ninety thousand geometrical paces square, 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVII. 198 In the second work, ne[Fcrnel]says that 
five of his own paces, or those of ordinary men, make six 
geometrical paces. 

d. ellipt, as sb. pi. Numbers or magnitudes which 
stand to each otheriu geometrical proportion, rare. 

1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 114 The reciprocals of 
geometricals are also geometricals, and in the same ratio, 

2 . That works by the methods of geometry, ^'ai-e. 
Geoi 7 tetrical spider (cf. Geometrio b). 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 6 Geometrical and Atchi- 
tectonical Artists look narrowly upon the description of the 
Ark. 18x5 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. I. 413 The geometrical 
spiders. 3853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xl. (1856) 366 You re- 
member the geometrical artist of Laputa. 1879 Tefferies 
WiidLifeinS. Co. 317 Towards the latter pan of September 
the geometrical spiders become conspicuous, spinning their 
■webs on every bush. 

Geometrically (d3r|<7me-trikali),craV. ff. prec, 
-b -LY^.] In geometrical manner; according to 
geometry. Geo7nelrically proportional (also f pro- 
^rtioned) : standing in geometrical proportion. 

*555 Kuen Decades 360 The same is more easely and 
redely found geometrically by the globes. 1564-78 Bulleyn 
Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 14 The fine knottes are doen in good 
arte, Geometrically figured. 1583 Babincton Com7tiandm. 
vlii. (1637) 74 What spoile so ever is got. .ought, .to be dis- 
posed to every man Geomelrically, that is, according to 
every mans service and worthinesse ; not Arithmetically, 
that is, to every man alike. 1643 Herle Answ. Feme 36 
Nor matters it whether this coordination .. be arilhmettic- 
ally or geometrically proportioned. 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
tomia 458 Praise . . becometh their Due on whom it is be- 
stowed (if not Geometrically squared to their Desertk 1717 
tr. Frezier's Voy. 129 The Plan of the Bay of Coquimbo, 
on the Coast of Chili .. taken Geometrically. 18x9 G. 
Samouelle Eutomol. Compcnd, 105 The animals composing 
this genus inhabit the sea moving geometrically like the 
larvae of the Phalsnadx. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. 
Th. Electr. ^ Magn. I. 125 We have thus constructed a 
new electrical system, in which every conductor 6" of the 
original system is represented geometrically by a surface S\ 
Geometrician I d 3 x',p:metri‘Jan). Also 5 gemi- 
trician, 6 gemetricion. [L'L.gebmetric-us + -Iak.] 
1. One who studies geometry. Now rare. 

1483 [see Geometer 1}. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knozvl. i. 

(1870) 121 Certayne great stones .. lyeng and hangyng, 
that no Gemetricion can set them as they do hange. xS94 
Blundevil Exerc. 11. (ed. 7) loa Our modern Geometricians 
have of late invented two other right lines belonging to a 
Circle, called lines Tangent, and lines Secant. 1691 Norris 
Tract. Disc. 228 Says Plato, God acts the part of a Geome- 
trician, does all things exactly and regularly. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 158 While Maclaurin pursued this new 
career, a geometrician no less famous distinguished^ himself 
in the sure, .track of antiquity, a 1862 Buckle Cr'wVfe.fiS^' 
III. V. 306 The object of the geometrician is to generalixe 
the laws of space, 

T 2. One who measures the earth or land ; a land- 
surveyor. Obs. 

*583 Golding Cahnn on Dent, clxxxi. 1124 As if he [God] 
bad Beene some Geometrician, that should haue butteled 
and bounded the whole w’orld. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 517 The Art of measuring^ Grounds doth 
more properly belong vnio the Geometrician. 1676 W, 


Hubbard Happiness of People 37 The Sovereign power is 
not tyed to the judgement of Physitians in the case of a 
wound, nor of a (geometrician in the measuring of Land, 

Geometrid (d^fip-metrid), a. andjA lint. [f. L. 
Gedmetra mod. name for a genus of moths + -id.] 
A. adj. Belonging to the family of moths of 
which Geometra is the typical genus : see Geo- 
meter 4. B. A moth of this family. 

So Oeometrl'deous a. 

1865 7 >yx«x. Entomol. Soc. 3rd Ser. II. I. 89 The imago of 
a species of an undetermined Geometrideous genus. 2889 
Ce7itury Diet., Geo/zietrid (adj. and sb.). 

Geometriform (dgrtt^me’trifpjm), a. [f. Ged- 
metra (see prec.) + -form.] * Resembling in form 
a moth of the family Geometridse' {Cettt. Diet.). 
Geozaetrine (d^/jp-metrin), a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-INE.] pertaining to the Gtometridx {Cent. Diet.). 

Geometrist (d^fip-metrist). rare~-K [f. Geo- 
MF.TRr + -1ST.] A geometrician. 

x86a Burton Scot Abr. I. iv. 166 note, Every observing 
onlooker, seeing the composes in the hand, pronounces it to 
be the portrait of an architect or a geometrist. 

Geometrize (d^fip’mMroiz), v. [f. Geometb-t 
+ -12E.] a. j«/r. To work by geometrical methods, 
b. irans. To form geometrically. 

^ The word is almost exclusively employed with direct or 
indirect reference to Plato’s phrase yrwfieTpttvTbi' Oeoy. 
F. glomfiriser (rare) has the same origin. 

1658 SirT. Browne Cyrtts tii. 54 Some resemblance 
there is of this order tn the Eggesol some Butterflies, .which 
. .doth neatly declare how nature (Jeometrizeth. x6^ Boyle 
ProJuc. Client. Princ. 1. 451 Chrystalls..as if nature had at 
once affected variety in their figuration and yet confin’d her- 
self to Geometrize. 1823 De Quincey Ze/t. Educ. i. (i860) 
IS Knowing that God geometnzes eternally. 1888 G. Mac- 
donald Elect Lady xi. 102 Do I meet God in my geometry? 
When I so much enjoy my Kuclid, is it always God 
geometrizing to me? 

Hence Geo’metrized, Geo^metri’zingj)//, adjs. 
1672 Boyle Ess. Gems 71 As to the exquisite uniformity of 
Shape, which is so admir’d In Gems, and is thought to 
demonstrate their being form'd by a. -Geometrizing Prin- 
ciple. 183a S. Turner in Fraser's Mag. VI. 332 Our earth, 
and its finely gravitating and geometri'sed system. 

Geometry (d3?*ip‘n'etri). Forms : 4-6 geme- 
try, (4 -ttry,. -trie, 5 -trye, gemytre, gem-, 
ghem-, jematry, gemeotre), 4-7 geome- 

trie, (5 -trye, gewmatry, 6 geomatry, 7 gymi- 
trie), 5- geometry, (8 vulgar jommetry). [a. F. 
giomttrie, a. L. ged77tetria, a. Gr. yecoftfpia, f. yea-, 
comb, form 0(7^ earth + -/xcrpia measuring.] 

1 . The science which investigates the properties 
and relations of magnitudes in space, as lines, sur- 
faces, and solids. 

In early quols. geometry is chiefly regarded as a practical 
art of measuring and planning, and is mainly associated 
with architecture. 

33.. Seuyn Sag, (W’,) 185 Musike, and astronomic, 
Geometric, and arsmelrike, 1390 Gower Conf. III. to 
G eometric, Through whicha man hath the sleight Of length, 
of brede, of depth, of height. C1400 Destr. Troy 8394 
Foure ymages full fresshe, all of fyn gold . . With gematry 
lustly aioynet to gedur. CZ450 Cov. Myst. (Sbaks. Soc.) 
189 Also of augrim & of asmatryk Of lynyacion that longeth 
to jematrye. 15x3 Bradshaw St, \Verbvrge it. 605 They 
sende for masons vpon euerysyde, Counnynge ingeometrie. 
3547 Boorde Brev. Health Pref. ab, Every phislcion ought 
, . to have Geomatry to ponder and way the dregges or por- 
cions the whiche ought to be ministred. X570 Dee Alath. 
Pref. 16 Geometric . . is the Arte of Measuring sensible 
magnitudes, their iust quantities and contentes. 1633 R. 
Bvfield Doctr. Saib. 10 This is a plaine non-seguitur,zii\A 
can not hold togetherbyalltheGeomclry in the World. 1726 
(r. Gregory’s Astran. 1 . il 289 'Tis certain from Geometry, 
that thirteen Spheres can touch and surround one in the 
middle equal to them. 3825 J. llxcHOisou Operat. Mechanic 
673 Geometry is that branch of mathematics which treats of 
the description and properties of magnitudes in general. 
3876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Set. i. (ed. 2) 4 Geometry, which 
may be designated the science of pure space. 

traytsf. 3674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's Acad. 98 A man 
he is well poized in all humours, in whom nature shewed 
most Geometry, 3874 Edin. Rev. No. 285. 374 The geometry 
of the human form, as conceived by Phidias. 

+ 2 . In etymological sense ; The art of measuring 
ground. Obs. 

3588 Fraunce Launers Log, i, i. 4 Geometrie ileacheth) to 
measure ground, not to puri^ase grounde. Z6Z4. Raleich 
Hist, World it. (1634) 27* For Geometry, which is by inter- 
pretation measuring of grounds, was usefull unto them. 
1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. i.(ife6)4 'llie Ground, as com- 
mon earst as Light, or Aire, By Umit-giuiug Geometrie they 
share. ^ ^ ■ 

+ 3. To hang by geometry', app., to hang in a stiff, I 
angular fashion (said of clothes). Obs. 

1622 Fletcher 111. ii, And the old Cutworke 

Cope, that hangs by Gymiirie. 3633 Rowley Match at 
Midnt. III. i, Looke yee, here’s larvis hangs by Geometry, 
and here’s the Gentleman. i65i Davenport City Kt.-Cap 
IV. 37, 1 am a Pander, a Rogue, that hangs together, like a 
beggers rags, by geometry. 1738 Swift Pot. Conv. i. 85 
Miss. Lord I my Petticoat ! how it hangs by Jommetry. 
Neverout. Perhaps the Fault may be in your Shape. 
Ge^omOTpmC, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 7€cw- Geo- 
+ ftoptprj form + -ic.] Kesembling the earth in 
form or fashion. 

3894 L. A. TollemaChb in yml. F.duc. 1 Jan. 61/2 Our 
posthumous selves arc likely to be less anthropomorphic, 
and heaven-. less geomorpbic,than.,weareapt to e.vpect. 

Geomorpliology (d3r,<mipjfp-ldtisi). [f. Geo- 


+ Gr. fonn + -Xo7la ; see Morphology.] The 
theory of the conformation of the earth. 

1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly XLVIII. Apr. 815 The new phase 
of geography, which is sometimes known as physiography, 
and later, as geomorphology, 

Geomorpliy (d^f'Dinpjfi). rare^°. =prec. 

3889 in Century Diet. 

Qeonavigation,Qeonomio,-iiomy:seeGEo-. 
Geophagy (dssiP’fadji). [ad. Gr. *f(o:<j>ayia 
the eating ot earth {yempayia is found in this sense), 
f. yea- comb, form of yTj earth + <payeTv to eat.j 
The practice of eating earth ; also Geo-phaglsm. 
So Geo'phagist, one that eats earth. 

3850 Lyell 2?«f Visit LI, S. II. 7 A diseased appetite .. 
prevails in several parts of Alabama, where they eat cl.Ty. 
I heard various speculations on the origin of this singular 
propensity, called ‘geophagy’ in some medical books. 1880 
Lior. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) VI. 593 {title's Geophagism, the 
custom of dirt-eating, indulged in by the lowest order of 
savages, most particularly in Terra del Fuego. 1885 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., Geophagist. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1040 
Earth deliberately eaten by the geophagist. Ibid, 1043 
Pervert^ appetite — pica or geophagy, as it is sometimes 
called — b a common occurrence in. .intestinal helminthlasb. 
GeopMlOHS (dgz'ip'fibs), a. Zool. and Bot. [f. 
mod.L, Geophilus (a. Gr, *y^wp\.\os earth-loving) + 
-ous.] Belonging to one of the genera named Geo- 
philus or Geophila. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v, Geophilus. 1885 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

GeoplxyUoUS (d^rt^fidos), a. [mod. formation 
f. Gr. 7 fcii-, 7 ^ earth + ^vW-ov leaf + -ous.] 

* Having leaves, or leaflets of an earthy colour \ 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. Geophyllus. 1885 in.SJ’i/. 


Geophysical, -physics, etc. : see Geo-. 
Geoponic (d^rjDpp’nik), a. and sb. Also 7 -ique, 
7“8 -ick. [ad. Gr. yioivovinhs, f. 7canrdi'os husband- 
man, f. 7(cu-, yv earth + rov-, ablaut var. of ttcf-, 
root of nivtaOai to labour. Cf. F. gJopottigue,'] 

A. adj. Relating to the cultivation of the ground ; 
agricultural. Also humorously rustic, countrified. 

3663 in Bullokar. 1675 Evelyn Terra (177^ 2 But for 
a description of the rest.. I shall refer the critical Reader 
to the old Geoponic authors. ,*79f A Young Trav. France 
283 In respect to the geopooic division of the soils of the 
kingdom, the rich calcareous plain of the north-eastern 
quarter first calls for our attention. 1827 Steoart Planter's 
(^.(1828)21 The Remains of the Greek Geoponic writers. 
1848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems x8m II, 7 [Burlesquing 
Carlyle] A brown, parchment'hided old man of the geoponic 
or bucolic species. s86oO.W. Holmes xii. (1691)366 

Two or three notabilities of Rockland, with geoponic eyes. 

B. jA 

+ 1. A writer on agriculture. Obs. I'are. 

3612 Selden Notes to DraytotCs Poly-olh. vi. 99 Natural- 
ists, Historians and Geopontques, as Varro, Columel, Pliny, 
Trogus and SoHnus. Ibid. x. 265. 

2. pi. The science of agricnlture or husbandry ; 
a treatise on this subject ( = Gr. rd ytoraoviKd). 

1608 Topsell Serpents xix Which kind of fishing fraude, 
if you would better be instructed in, I must referre you to 
Tarentinus in his Geoponicks. 1609 Evelyn (1729) 

3x5 Of Herbs and wholesome Saflets, and other plain and 
useful parts of Geoponicks. 3705 Hearse Collect. 16 Nov, 
(O. H. S.) I. 78 A Book, .of the Geoponicks. 1^3 Contemp. 
Rev. Jan. 3 Erroneous theories of the * science ot ^eoponics ’. 

Hence Geopo’nical a., Geoponica'lity ttonce-tud. 
So also + Geo’ponist, a student of geoponics ; 
Geo’pony, agriculture (Gr. 7 fcvirox'ia ; Y . gioponie). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vr. iii. 286 Authors Geo- 
ponicaili or which have treated de re Rustica, as Constan- 
tine, Marcus Cato, Columella, Palladius and Varro. 37x6 
M. Davies A then. Brit. in. Diss. Physick 12 Such ucre 
call’d at first variously Pro re nata,o& Magists. .Nurserbts, 
Geoponists, Hygeisis. 1753 Gentl, Mag. June 267 A good 
geoponical reason may certainly be assign’d for it. 3814 
Last Act I. i. Posterity will call it the Twistonian system 
ol geoponicality. 1882 .SL yames'sCaz. 11 Mar.bTheymay 
even have the effrontery to be acquainted with georgics or 
geopony, commonly called agriculture. 

Georama (dgfiora'ma). ? Obs. [a. F. gPorattia, 
f. Gr. 7 ^ earth + opafia view.] (See quot. 1847 .) 

1847 Craig, Georatna, an ingenious invention, of French 
origin, for exhibiting a very complete view of the different 
seas lakes rivers, Rnd mountains on the earth’s surface. It 
is formed in the shape of a hollow sphere- 3851 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. xx88 Georamas and uranoramas, used as 
lamp-shades. xZ^g Athenaeum 9 Jan. 52/3 The.. first works 
. . of L. V. de St.-Martin . . were an elementarj’ atlas and 
a georama (1826), the first globe of the kind seen in Parb. 


Geordie (d^p jdi). Sc. and north, dial. [dim. 
of George.] 

1. ( Yellow) Geordie : a guinea. (Cf. GeobcE 4 b.) 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 58 He draws a bonie, silken pur»c 
. .whare thro' the steefe. The yellow letter'd Geordie kecks. 
3790 Shirrefs Poems Gloss., Geordie, 1893 Jas. 
Skinner Autobiog. Me/aphys. xxxvx. 193 A man..wno 
has only to put hand m hb pocket, and out come the 
yellow Geordtes. 

2. a. A coal-pitman, b. A collier-boat. c. 
(See quot. 1881 .) _ 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorik. Lend. 2 S 3 
pitman. 3881 Rav.mosd Mining Gloss., Geordie, 
term for [George] Stephenson's safety-lamp. iBS. 
Russell Jack's Courtship xliv, You thought^, of the 
Channel aswarm with just such r 

with coal. 3880 R- KifLisc In Black While ^2 Ob for a 
decent, rational Geordie ! 1897 w Daily Matt 13 Oct. 7 

48-3 


Geordie or 
, the miners* 
1E84 W. C. 
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g-eoteopism:. 


,!3-EOEGE. 

A North-country *Geordie* that w'as coolly snugging-down 
and'outweathenng the fierce'squall- 

George [jid. L. Georgius, a. Gr. 

r<wp7toj name of a saint said to have been a prince 
of Cappadocia, and to have suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Diocletian. 

St. George, who at an English synod of 1222 ivas placed 
only among saints of the second rank {Cone. Oxon. yllL in 
Cone. Collect. "Paris 1644 XX'VIH), has been recognized as 
the patron saint of England from the time of Edward III, 
perh. because of his being adopted as patron of the Order 
of the Garter, and his encounter with the dragon is frequently 
represented on coinc, medal<, etc. Hence are derived various 
secondary uses of the name, with or without the prefixed 
Saint^ 

I. Saint Georg'e. 

1 . a. A cry formerly used by English soldiery. 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 270 God, and Saint George, 
Richmond^ and Victory. 1627 Capt. Ssuth Seavian's 
Gram. xiii. 62 So sound Drums and Trumpets, and Saint 
George for England. 1704 Prior Let. to Boilenu DeS‘ 
freaux 164 Anne and St. George ! the charging hero cries, 
b. A form of lance-exercise. 

1833 Kvgul. lusir. Cavalry 1. 166 [The exercise Ls described 
at length). 

. 2 . St. Georgis day. the festival day in honour of 
St. George, April 23. St. Georges cross*, an 
upright and a horizontal bar of red, crossing, 
each other in the centre. * 5 ’/. Geoge's colours : 
colours bearing a St. George’s cross (so also Si. 
George's ensign, flag, jack) . St. George's guard (see 
quot. 1802). ^ ■ 

161X Ram Altey iv. i. By Dis I will be Knight, 

Weare a blew coate on great Saint Georges day, a 1642 Sir 
W. Monson Havai Tracts rit. (1704) 365/2 All Admirals . , 
were wont to carry anciently the St. George’s Flag in the 
Head of the Top-Mast. 1773 Naval Chron. XXII. 186 
Lord Edgeumbe . . hoisted the St. George's flag at the fore- 
top. x8o* Ihid. VII. 449 The men of war shifted the blue 
ensigns to St. George’s colours. x8o* C. James Milit. Diet., 
St. George's Guat^, a guard of the broadsword or sabre, 
used in warding off blows directed against the head. 1806 
A. Duncan Nelson 72 The -squadron wore the white, or 
St, Georjjc’s ensign. — Nelson's Funeral 17 The St. 
George’s jack . . was lowered half-mast high. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-lh. .s. v. Flag, The white field, with the red 
St. George’s cross.. is now alone used in the British navy. 

II. George, 

3 . The jewel which forms part of the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter (see quot, 1672). Greater, 
Lesser George (cf. quots. 1672, 1724). '• 

z$o6PasionLett. No. 953 III. 404 Acheyn withajoergeof 
dyamondes. XS03 Suaks. a Hen. Vi, iv, i. 29 L/Ooke on my 
George, I am aOentleman. i67*AsitMOLF.Gn/rrGar*/^r*22T 
At themiddlc of the Collar before, is tobefastned thelmageof 
St. George armed, sitting on Horseback, who having thrown 
the Dragon upon his back, encounters him with a tilting 
Spear. This Jewel is not surrounded with a Carter, or 
row of Diamonds, as is the lesser George, but made accord- 
ing to the representation in the Plate above, and called 
the Great George. 1675 Loud. Gaz. No. 1036/4 Lost or 
stolen.. an order of the Garter, or George, being a Cerdoni.x 
Slone . .with a George engraven on the one side of the Onix, 
and a George enameled on the other side. 1724 Ihid. No, 
6284/2 Garter on his knee presented to the Sovereign the 
Blue Ribbon with the Gold or Little George, whi^ His 
Majesty .. pul over the Left Shoulder of his Lordship .. 
athwart under his Right Arm. 1788 Nnv Loftd. I/ag. IV. 
167 A convict under *.cntence of transportation, .for stealing 
a George set with diamonds. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Fug. 
V. 1. 6x5 At Chedzoy lie slopped a moment to mount a fresh 
horse and to hide his blue riband and his George. 

•f 4 :. slang. A coin bcarinfr the image of St. George: 
a,. A half-crown ; b. (^Yel)oxu) George, a guinea. 

a. 1659 Pol. Ballads (t86ol I. X38 When the Georges are 
flown, Then the Cause goes down. 16M Shaowell -SVr. 
Alsatta n.Wks. 1720 IV. 48, I make bold to equip you with 
some Meggs, Smelts, Decus’s and Georges, a voo B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crmv s. v., He tipt me Forty Georges for my 
Larn«t, he paid me Five Pounds for my Share or Snaclc. 
*7*9 D'Grvev Pills r. 313 Let’s give 'cm a George. *785 
UROSE Did. Vitlg. Tongue, George, a halfcroN^m piece. 

b. X7B4 Bohns A/*. Ranh'ne xn. An* baith a yellow 

Gyorge toclaim. An* thole their blethers 1 J7B5 GboseD/c/. 
\f Vellow George, a guinea, x8x» SJ^orting 

idae, XXXIX. 139 A smart and scientific boxing match 

. . for a George betwixt a gallant knight of the 
tnimjle..{and| Power the celebrated Pugilist. 

6. (See quot.) ? Ohs.\ but cf. Hno\v^’ Geouce i. 
*755 Johnson, George, a brown loaf. Of ibis sense I know 
not the onginal. X791 Lt>. Jt:rf-Rnv in Cockbum At/<r(i852) 
.V' ^ s College, Oxford) Mostof us choose 

walk iiU nine o clock, at which hour a George (that is to 
f served up, with a bit of butter .. 

into each of our chamUrs, 


> iunn \n iniut. n. 1. Well ' lie knnwe 
f^eorge (cf. 111. i, By St. George). 

V. i, Before George 'iis 

1700 I , Brown tr. Iretny s Awusem. Ser. 4 Com, 135 Be- 
fore George I think our Kaniily's made of Iron lett 
I i.xn:N9 ( mi .y/. 0/era 111 vii; By George. I wUl mEl 
an Lxample of turn. i8« Cavt, Bolokro S/. }fo Com 
i«i Apr., By George I would, if I h.id the opportunity, s-rve 
him the same ! tMs F. Anstey Tinted Vrnus 40, 1 mean 
vhal I say. by George I do ! 

7. Ccaib., ns f Gcorfro-noblc, a gold coir, wortli 
Or S./. ; + Georiro-rlne (-we qaot. 1709); also 
Goorccrant- !? 1 . Gcorpe's D.iy. 

1597-8 Br. HstCvS'ffA iv.\i,3i Whiles his George-NoUes 
ruMen in his chest. Ixrf^nxns Amen.im.Silv.Cesa 

71 .^!a^te^s ami Workers, Cosenanter) lo m.ako 'JV'o .sorts of 
Gold Coins to wit ., RialB, Angels Gccrgc-Nobles. 1709 


Hearse Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 310 Having on them the 
Image of St. George they were'eaU'd George Rings. xSog 
Edin. Rev. "VII. 270 Henry VHI , . coined george-nobles of 
6r. Zd. 1830 James Dandey xxxv. He w'as to take the 
lady, the chaplain, and the waiting-maid, lo Boulogne, for 
ten George nob)e.s. 1B68 yml. R. Agric. Soc. IV, jj, 349 
Buying,, wether hoggs at the Gcorgemas tryst. 

•Georgian (dgp-jd^ian), O.I [l. George 
1 . Beloaging to the time of the Georges, as Kings 
of Britain. 

• xSss in OctLviE, SuppL x86i Beresf. Hope Eu^. Caikedr. 
igih C, 2 ig "We do not require . . evidence to prove the low 
morals of a large mass of the clergy in the Georgian or first 
pra-Georgian days. 1879 Jas- Grant in Cassells Techn. 
Educ. IV. 291/r Discoveries which distinguished him as 
one of the greatest astronomers of the Georgian era. XM3 
Harper's Mag. July 166/2 There is a good old Georgian 
church at Hornsey, 

t 2 . Georgian P/aitei = GEonaiuit SiBVS. 06 s. 
1787 Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 125 An Account of the Dis- 
covery of Two Satellites revolving round the Georgian 
Planet. By William Herscbel, LL.I)., F.R.S. T8i2\yoor>- 
wousE Astron. xik lox The same method therefore will not 
apply to bodies more distant from us than the sun ; neither 
to Jupiter, nor Saturn, nor the Georgian Planet. 
Gcor^au (cl5^ud3ian), and sb.- [f. Georgi-a 
+ -AN.] A. adj. 

1 . Belonging to Georgia, a district in the Caucasus, 
its inhabitants, or their language. 

1607 Topsele Four-/. Beasts (1658) 79 These beasts are 
plentiful in Ethiopia, India, and fhe Georgian region.which 
w« once called Media, a sjta Wesley Senn. Wks. xBn 
IX. 234 Bodies of Georgian, Circassian, Mengrclian Chri.s- 
tians, 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Matt 172 The personal 
beauty for which the modern Persians arc noted is inherited 
from Circassian and Georgian concubines. *844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 220 Some desulto^ incursions .. 
on the Georgian frontier .. had terminated in the discomfi- 
ture of the Persians. 

2 . Belonging to the State of Georgia, one of the 
United States of America. 

*762 Wesley yml. 27 May (1627) III. 91 We had another 
Georgian day. xjj< Romans Hist. Florida 174 Cattle can 
hardly yield profit where the Carolinian or Georgian method 
of killing at two, three, and four years old obtains". 1835 
Ure Philos. Manuf. 113 The second experiment was made 
on a Georgian cotton, which sticks strongly to the seeds. 

B. sb. 

1 . a. A native of Georgia in Asia. b. The lan- 
guage of that country. 

c X400 Maukdev. (1839) *®* There ben ©there, that men 

clepen, Georgyenes, that seynt George converted. 1625-6 
Porch'as Pilgrims it. 1269 There is also a warlike people 
dreadful! to the Saracens^ called Georgians, of Saint 
George . . whom they worship. 1635 Pagitt Chrisiiauogr. 

I. li. (1636) 54 The Georgians inhabite the Countrie that was 
antlently named Iberia. 2796 Morse Auter. Geog. II. 471 
The Georgians in general are by some travellers said lo be 
the handsomest people tn the world. 1838 Penn^ Cycl. XI. 
«3/t The Georgian is full of Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish, and other foreign words. 

2 . An inhabitant of Georgia in America. 

1741: P. Tailfer, etc. Narr. Georgia 72 In and about the 
Town of Charles-Town alone, this Autumn, above Fifty 
Georgians died in Miscryand Want." iB$ah\ZLLand Visit 
17. S. II. 13 These Georgwns seemed to be as insensible 
to the frost as some Englishmen the first winter after ibeir 
return from India. 1868 Spedator 14 Tan. 37 It afforded 
strong support to those Georgians and Alabamians who were 
meditating^on the means of rejoining the Union. 

Georgic «- and sb. [ad. L. georgic^ 

us, a, (ir, yicjpyinbs, f, ytwpybs husbandman, f. yfu- 
(77) earth + root ipy- of tpyov work, ip^co used as 
fut, of €pbttv to Avork. Cf. F. giorgiquei\ 

A. adj. Relating to agriculture. Ohs, exc. in 
serai-humorous use=ogricultural, rustic. 

xyzx-zo Gay Rural Sports 67 Here I peruse the Man- 
tuan’s Georgic strains, And learo the J.abours of Italian 
swains. 1774 T. West /Iw/iy. Furness Dcd., These environs 
find the good effect of your taste and judgment in the use. 
ful parts of Georgic studies. 1875 G. Macdonald Sir 
Gibhie xviii. too The idea was abroad in the mind bucolic 
and georgic. 

B. sb. 

'I'l. Ahusbandman, tiller of the soil. Ohs. rarc—^, 
1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser Pref. 2 Adam in the Gar- 
den of Eden . . was ,, to perform the Office of .a Georgic (or 
Husband-man). 

2 . pJ. a. The science of land-culture (=sGr. rd 

ycojpyiKCL). 

z8oa Aceroi Trar, 1. 144 The elements of Ixitany, horti- 
culture and other branches of gcorgics. 

b. The title of Virgil’s poeiic.*!! trc.atisc’on hiis- 
handrj’, in four books ; hence sometimes in sing. 
a poem de.aling with rustic occupations. 

15x3 Douglas rEneis 2*1. ProL rot (Flavian, in his Gcor- 
gikj.s, ge may se, He [Virgil) consniis nevir lordschip in bell 
desjTc. xs86 W. Wedre P er/r/V (Arb.)28 HctVirgil) 
immilaletn Homer in that worke, so dooth he likewyse fol- 
lowe..Hesiodus in his Gcorgicks or bookes of Husbandry. 
1665 Boyle Oceas, Re/l. Pref. (1845) -* Such passages do., 
make the style of his Georgicks, as well Noble as that 
of his /Eneitfs. a 1719 Addlso.v On Virgil's Georgies VTs. 
X72I L 250 A Georgic therefore is .some part of the science 
of husbandry, .set off with nil the Beauties and Embellish- 
menis of Poetry. 1753 Gray Zr//. Wks. 1884 11. 249 T0- 
d.iy it is in the Norm, clear sunshine, but cold and a liiile 
«iniTy : and so ends my Georgick in prose. 1877 AfouLnY 
Crit. Misc. Ser. fi. xio His Supreme Being— a mcredidaclic 
phrase, ihe deity of a poet’s gc'jrgic. 

Georgicai (d.^-jd^ikal), a. Now rare. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] AKriailtiiral. 

1660 K.>3. /i66i) Mca wjj sw-cal uj>3n 


certain ground in gcorgical affairs, and venture themselves 
upon uncertain "ground in warlike exploits, x686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 255 A Question scarce start^ before., amongst 
the Philosophers, or Georgical writers. 1777 A. Hunter 
{title') Georgical Essays, 1792 A. Young Trav, France 304 
My library nbound.s more' with French georgical authors 
. , than any other 1 have had the opportunity to examine. 
1824 G. Chalmers Caledonia 111. v. § 7. 475 Such w-asthe 
georgical state of Ayrshire, 1832 XXXII. 

174 Next follows the Georgical part of the Works. 

Georgina (djpJidgfna). rare.' [mod.L. ; cf. 
Ger. Georgine.'] =Dj.bija. Also in Comb., as 
eeorgina paper, a kind of test-paper formerly 
used (see quot. 1S63) i 't of a violet colour, 
turning red with acids and green with alkalies. 

1830 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 351 At the PaL^fc 
of Portici, 1 WTis delighted with a whole grove of Georgjn.is. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 285 Some attempts ha^'e been made 
oflale years to substitute the name of Georgina for that of 
Dahlia. 18.. B. Siluman Jr. in Dana Gro/. v. (1850) 324 
note, Alone in a test tube it gives off water copiously which 
is neutral to georgina paper. 1863 Noad Chem. Anal. i. 
42 Georgina paper . . is prepared by dipping paper into the 
coloured infusion of the petals of the Georgina purpurea. 

tGeo*rgite. Obs. narcr-'^. [f. George -h -ITE.] 
A supporter of the Georges, or the Hanoverian 
dynasty, opposed to Jacobite. 

X726 Amherst Terror Fit. vii. 34 Oxford is just the same 
in its antient and in its present state; whigs and torics, 
Georgitesand Jacobites, orthodo.x and unorthodox are not 
the only distinctions. 

1( Georgium 6idus sardi^s). 

[mod.L. Gedrgittm, neut. f. L. Georgius George -fL. 
sTdtis star.] One of the greater planets (now called 
Uranus), so named by its discoverer, Sir William 
Herscbel, in honour ofGeorgeIII(seequoU 1783). 

1783 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. c, I cannot but 
wish to take this opportunity of expressing my sense of 
gratitude, by giving the name Gcorgium Sidus . . to a star, 
which (with respect to us) first began to shine under His 
auspicious reign. 1788 — Ibid. LXXVII I. 369 The Geor- 
gium Sidus, therefore, in bulk, is 80,49256 limes as large 
as the e.irth. f 

+ G'©0*SC0py. [ad. Gr. *7€a>{r/coirta, f, 

ycta- earth + •anoma observation. Cf. Y.ghscopie 
geomancy.] (See quot.) Hence Geosco'plc a., 

‘ pertaining to geoscopy ^ {Cent. DietX 
*7*7'5* Chambers Cyl., Geoscopy, a kino of knowlegc 
of the nature and qualities of the ground, or soil; gained 
by viewing and con.sidering it. ..CeoseoPy is only coi)jc> 
tural ; but its conjectures are'very well grounded. 1847 in 
Craig ; and in later Diets. 

Geoselemc, rstatic, etc. : see Geo-. 
Geosynclinal (d3ri05inkl3i*ual), a. and sh, 
Ceol. [f. GE0-+S7NCI.INAL.] 

A. aaj. Forming a large depression in tlie sur- 
face of the earth, from the lowest point of which 
there is a gradual rise to either side, even although 
the continuity of this is broken by smaller depres- 
sions, The opposite ol geanticlinal, 

1879 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 817 Flexure implies both 
upward and downward bendings, gcanticlinal and gcosy^ 
clinal, the one a complement lo the oiher, 2882 A. H. 
Green Fhys. Ceol. xiii. (ed. 3) 630 After the geosynchnal 
mass had accumulated the slate of things stood thus. 

B. sb. A geosynclinal dip or depression in the 
earth’s surface. 

1873 Dana in Auter. yml. Set. Ser. m. V. 430 Tlie making 
of the Alleghany range was carried forward at first tbrougb 
a long-continued subsidence— a geosynclinal (not a tnic 
synclinal). 2882 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. xiit.(ed. 3)^9 
To the great trough*sbaped mass of rock which was thus 
accumulated Dana^has given the name of a Gcosyncimab 
Ibid, The geosynclinal of a mountain-chain. 

Geotectonic, -thermal, etc. : see Geo-. 
Geotic : see Goetic and List of Spurious Words. 
Geotropic (dsfiOtrp’pik), a. Hot. [f. Gr, yun- 
GEO- + T/>oTri«-6r, f. TpoTT^ turning.] Pertaining to, 
characterized by, or of the nature of, gcotropism. 

1875 BENNF.TT^t Dyer Sachs' Bof. 756 Internodes with an 
upwaxtl geotropic curvature. 2880 C.S: F. Meveni. 

PI. 81 As soon as the confluent petioles protrude from 
seed they bend down, ns they arc strongly geotropic, ana 
penetrate the ground. iBSx M'Nao Bol. vi. § 266. 147 i be 
main root with the concave side of the bent portion down- 
%rards is positively gcotropic, the stem with the concayc 
side upwards is negatively gcotropic. 2892^ F. Darwis m 
Nature 27 Aug, 409 Roots and other positively gcotropic 
organs bend owing to plasticity. 1897 Willis /''A' avr. / 

I. 21 NVe e.xprcss this property of the root [to asvtmie it 
original downward progress in growing when 
deflected from its course, c. g. by a stone) by saying tliai 1 
is positively geotropic. 

Hence Gootro'plcally adv. 

x 832 F. Darwin in Nature e; Apr. 616 The central portion 

of the root,, is capable of bending gcotropically down". nnij 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 873 Geotropically curved Mems ano 
nodes of Gras.ses. X89X Athenxum a? June 832/3 Inc , 
|ilasm of hcliotropicafly and geotropically curving ceils 

b-eotropism 

I'irst used in Gcr. form geolro/ismiis ny 
A. n. Frank Beitr. r. Pfauzett{-hy_sicl.y(>b\y^ 
collective term for llic phenomena of irritatri'i'J 
presented bv various parts of plant.s in rclalion 
the action of cravity. /’osUive gtolrofiiri -. m 
tendency (of toots, etc.) to Rrow lowat.Is tlic centre 
of the earth. Nefathe g . : the tendenev (of stems, 
etc.) lo irrosv away from tlic centre of tlie c.aitn. 



GEPHYiaEAlir. 

By C. and F. Darwin (x8So) the word was used in a n^ir- 
rower sense, as synonymous with the ‘ positive geotropism ' 
of other writers, the term Apogeotropism being substituted 
for ‘ negative geotropism Diageotropism, the tendency 
(of leaves) to grow at right angles to the vertical, is a third 
variety of ‘ geotropism ’ in the original (and still prevalent) 
wider sense of the word. , 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 758 The positive or 
negative character of geotropism depends as little as that 
of heliotropism on the morphological nature of the organ. 
1880 F. Darwin in Nature XXXIII. 179 The phenomena 
might result from the ordinary forms of heliotropism and 
geotropism acting in concert. 

So also Geo’tropy. 1889 in Century Diet, 

Geoxil, obs. form of Jowr*. 

Gep, var. Gip int., Obs. 

Gephyreau (d^efirranj, and sh. [f. mod.L. 
■Gephyrea., sb. pi. (f. Gr. yktpvpa bridge) + -an,] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Gephyrea^ a class 
•or group of the Vermes or worms. B. sb. A worm 
■of this class. 

1881 Carpenter Microsc. § 596. 701 This was discovered 
^y Krohn in 1858 to be a Gephyrean Worm. 1887 Athe- 
Jixum 7 May 611/3 A report on the gephyreans of the 
Mergui Archipelago, by Prof. E. Selenka, of Erlangen, was ' 
read. 1893 Ibid. 29 Apr. 541/2 A communication was read 
*from Mr. A. E. Shipley, on the anatomy and histology of 
■two gephyrean worms of the genus Sipunculus. 

Gepoun, var. Gipon, Obs. 

Ger, obs. form of Gab v., Gear, Year. 
Geraflour, obs. Sc, form of Gillyfloweb. 
G^rah. (gl®*ra). Heb.Antiq. Forms: 6 ge(e)ra, 
7- gerah. [a. Heb. m: gerdh. Rendered in 
Vulgate Exod. xxx. 13 by obolus.‘\ A Hebrew coin 
and weight, the twentieth part of a shekel. 

1534 Tindale llNis. (1573) i‘i/x Geeras, in weight as it 
were an English halfepeny, or somewhat more.' i6ix Bible 
Exod. xxx. 13 A shekel is twenty gerahs, 

Geranin (dser^^'nin). Also geraniin. [f. next 
+ -IN.3 An astringent principle obtained from 
Geranium inaculaium. 

New Syd.Soc. 1863, 440 Geranin. 1890 

Billings Nat. Med. Dict.-^ Geraniin. 

Geranium (d^er^^’ni^rh). • Also 6-7 -ion. [a, 
L. gcranitimi -fd«, a, Gr. 7«p(4viov, {.•^ipaves crane.] 

1 . A genus of herbaceous plants or undershrubs 
(N.O. Geraniacebi, of which it is the type), growing 
wild in temperate regions, and bearing a fruit 
similar in shape to the bill of a crane j a plant of 
this genus or its flower. 

1548 Turner Names 0/ Herbes D lij, Geranium Is of 
two kyndes. The one kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes 
byl. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxil. 45 The first kinde of 
Geranion or Storckes bill, hls leaues are cut and lagged 
in many peeces. 1601 Holland Pliny 11, 250 The herb 
Geranion, which some call Myrrhis, others Merthrys, is like 
vnto Hemlocke. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 67 May 
Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting . . Gladiolus, Geranium 
[etc.]. 1725 Byrom Lit. Rent. (1854) I- *63 Mr. pro- 

duced the plants from Chelsea Garden, all geraniums, neatly 
pasted on sheets of while paper. *794 MartynV?<?«j«<7k’j 
Bot. xxiii. 332 A fruit composed of five grains and beaked ; 
whence its names of Geranium and (Crane's bill. X863 
Kingsley IPater-Bab. 15 Among blue gerauium and golden 
globe-flower. 

2 . A plant of the genus Pelargonium (N.O. 
.Gerantace^')j natives of S. Africa, of which many 
varieties are cultivated in Great Britain, esp. the 
Scarlet Geranium and the so-called Fancy Gera- 
nium or Pelargonium. 

^ 1760 Shenstone Wks. ^ Lett. III. 315 An antique vase 
is introduced with a flower and two or three leaves of the 
scarlet Geranium. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. (1813) 386 
Shifting geraniums should generally take place once a year 
from smaller pots into bigger. 2809 Han. More 
I. xii. x6o Snatching up a wreath of various coloured gera- 
niums. ' 1873 Mrs. H. "Ksw D isciples^ Ugo Bassi (1877) 
65 The red geraniums blazed in banks breast-faigh. x8^ 

* Lyth* Golden South 155 Geraniums are grown as hedges. 

3 . Med.iJJ.S.Ph’artn^ The rhizome of G,inacnla- 
iumws^d. as an astringent (Mayne Expos.Lex.iS^^O. 

4 . The colour of the scarlet geranium. . 

2842 Miss Costello Pilgr. Auvergne II. 158 Kich coloured 
aprons and handkerchiefs, scarlet and geranium prevailing 
amongst them. X89S IVestm. Gaz. 22 Apr. x/a Colour seemed 
chiefly to run on that blending of purple and geraniunl 
which was even a little overdone last year. 

6 . With defining word, applied to plants of other 
genera (see quots.). 

x866 Treas. Bot. 528/2 Indian Geratiium, a term used by 
perfumers for Andropogon Nardus. Nettle Geranium^ a 
popular name for Coleus fruticosus. , 

6 . allrib. and Coinb., vs geranium-coloured y ^red. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 184/2 Mrs. Bloss . . was 
dressed in a geranium-coloured muslin gown. 1894 Dail^ 
Neivs 29 Sept, 6/5 The whole of this overlapping front is 
in black fretwork over geranium red. 

Hence Gera’nituned ppl. n. £ + -ED -], having Ihe 
colour of a scarlet geranium. 

1819 ‘R. Rabelais* Abeillard 4' -V. 76 Pouting and 
geranium'd lips. 

tGerarcllie. Ohs. [7v.-ase otgerarchie 
Hierarchy, in allusion to the nitte orders of the 
three hierarchies of angels.] (See quot. ; substi- 
tuted by Feme for Gereri.) 

1586 FERNEZ»/rt2. The Armes called (Quadrates, 

were nine in number .. The first of the Quadrates finall, 
was called Gerearrie, or rather gerarchie : and that was 
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when the feeld was deulded, into nine diuers quarters, or 
partes, meeting in the Fesse point of the Shielde. 

Gerarehie, -y(e, obs. forms of Hierarchy. 

+ Gerard. Obs, Also 4 gerarde, gerrard. 
[Of obscure origin ; app. pronounced with (g) and 
with stress on the first syllable.] A villain. 

a X300 Cursor Af. 7487, 1 sal vnder-tak be fight, Agains 
yon gerard [Goliath] pat cs sa grim. Ibid. iiSti pat gredi 
gerard [Herod} als a gripe hls vn-rightes biginnes to ripe 1 
Ibid. 22308 J>ai sal \vene crist at vnderfaitg. And sal receiue 
be gerard [Antichrisil Strang. 013^ Leg. Rood (5871) 64 
pe gerrard [the Dcvill kus gan bir bigtie. And me also, alias 
pat while 1 

II Gerardia (d.ijera'jdia). [mod.L., named after 
John Gerarde the herbalist (1545-1 61 a).] A genus 
of plants (N.O: Scrophuiariacese) consisting of 
American herbs or undershnibs, with yellow or 
rosy-purple flowers. 

x8sx Thoreau Autumn (1894) 70 Still, purplish asters, 
late golden-rods . . purple gerardia, .etc. 
fGeTaite, v.//er. Obs. Also 5-6 ger(r)at(t. 
[Of unknown origin.] trans. To powder or strew 
(a coat) with minor charges. Hence Gerat(t)ed, 
■kl-geratt///. adjs. \ Gerat(t)iDg vhl, sb. 

i486 Bk. St. Albansy Her. B iij b, His cootarmure ynyat 
or ellis I geratt with preciouse stonys. Ibid. B iij b, (5erat- 
tyng haue .ix. bagges of cootarmuris. 1562 Leigh Annorie 
(1597) 37 When they may bee numbred, then it is called of 
old Herehaughtes geratting. Ibid. 37b, You shall see at 
this dale fields of cote Armour gerated with diuers other 
thinges. 1586 Ferne Blnz. Genirie ioj Ck)atesGeratted of 
crosses might be geratted but of these fbure seuerall sorts 
of crosses. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. ^ Pop. xv. § 14 (ed. 3) 
200 The charges in geratted shields are poudrees or sem^es 
— poured over their fields. 1869 W. S. Ellis Aniiq. Her. 
X, 224 The cotnposiie coats of Conyers and Romara are an 
early testimony to the practice of gerating. 

tGerately, tidv. Her. Ohs. [f. geratCy pa. 
pple. of prec. + -LY ^.] (See quots.) 

i486 Bk. St. AtbanSy Her. B iij, (jeratly Is calde in armys 
whan the cootarmure is powderd. 1562 Leigh Armorie 
(1597) 133 b, A chemise blanke, powdred and spotted with 
mullets Sable, which of the old Herehaughts is termed 
Gerately. 

Geratology (d^eratp-lod^i). [f. Gr. yrjpar-, 
yTjpas old age + -Xoyta discoursing: see ‘-LOGY.] 
The science of the phenomena of decadence, esp. 
those characteristic of a species or other group of 
animals approaching extinction. 

1884 A, Hyatt In Science HI. 147/? We may trace the 
death of an entire order, and show that it takes place in 
accordance with the laws of geratology. 

Hence Geratolo'glo [-ic], Gerato'logous [-ous] 
adfs.y of or pertaining to geratology. Geratolo- 
gist [-1ST], one who studies geratolog)\ 

1884 A. Hyatt in Science III. 124/1 These shells appear 
. . among the geratologous and pathological types, 
t Geraty, a. Obs. Also 6 gerattie. [f. gerate, 
pa, pple, of Gebate v. + -y L] == Gerated. 

1586 YZV.UT. Bias. Centric zerj The thiid quadrat, of the 
finals, was called geraltie when the coat armour was charged 
or powdered . . with anye small deade thinge. 1869 W. S. 
Ellis Anliq. Her. x. 238 Some of our earliest arms are 
geraty with cross crosslets , , we don’t find any coats geraty 
of crescents or escallops. 

Gerlje (djSab). Also 9 gerb, jerb, [a.Y.gcrbe 
(in the same senses) : see Garbb jbJ] 
fl. A wheat-sheaf. (Cf. Gakb ji.l i.) Obs.—' 

x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. vir. 749 As when the toiling 
swains Heap their whole harvest on the stubbly plains, 
Gerb after gerb the bearded shock expands. 

2 . Something resembling a sheaf of wheat. + a. 
A combination of jets in an ornamental fountain 
{pbs^. b. A kind of firework (see quots.). 

x6o8 M, Lister youm. Paris (iCw) 208 Here are some 
Geroes of a singular fashion, with a Circle of a great 
number of large Pipes, 1765 R. Jones Firetvorks iii. lor 
The cases for gerbes are made very strong, on account of 
the strength of the composition, x^x Strutt Sports «J- 
Past. IV. iii. 332 Exhibitions .. consisting chiefly in fire- 
treesj jerbs, and rockets. 1833 Philos, in Sport xix. 401 
Gerbes, a species of firework, which throws up a luminous 
and sparkling jet of fire, x8W O. Masson in Encycl. Brit. 
XX. 136/1 Gerbes are choked cases, not unlike Roman 
candles, but often of much larger sire. Their fire spreads 
like a sheaf of wheat. ^ . 

trans/. . 1802 T. Beddoes Hygeia vi. 53 When once kin- 
dled, it [the fire of malignant fever] may justly be regarded 
as rising in a gerbe. i86a G. P. Scrope Volcanos 33 By a 
sudden vehement boilingup, it [the lava] almost reaches the 
upper rim, and then discharges a gerb of red-hot stones. 
18^ tr. Renads A/osiles iv. 82 The atmosphere U fur- 
rowed as it were., with gerhes of flame. 

Gerbille (djaubil). Also gerbil. [a. F. ger- 
bille, ad. mod.L. gerhilhts, dim. otgerbo JeeboA.] 
Any animal belonging to the genus Gcriilhts. 

1840 Sk. Nat. Mammatta IV. 47 The Indian ger- 
bille IS common in Hindustan, and seems to be gregarious. 
1873 Tristram bfcab\in. 145 Apairofa beautifully marked 
Gerbille, with a fine squifreMike tail. 

Qerbo, Gerctem, obs. ff. Jerboa, GHEEkiK. 
Qerd,Qerii-,Gerdel(l,-dle: see Gied,Gibd-, 
Giudle, Grip-, Gbiddle. 

Qerd6ii(e, gerdotm, obs. forms of Guerdoit. 
tGere. O^t. Forms: 4-6 geerfe, gere, 6 
gier, 6-7 gear(e. See also G are '4^,2 [Of ob- 
senre origin: the sense has some affinity to. that of 
MDu. gertf gtttrj gurt, "desiie, zeal, passion, but the' 


adoption of such a word from Du. is unlikely. . At 
the beginning of 17th c. superseded by Gabe sb.^] 

A sudden ht of passion, feeling, transient fancy, or 
the like ; a wild or changeful mood in which a loose 
is given to the feelings of the moment. 

^ CX369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1257 For-why I loved hir 
in no gere. c J38'6 ^ — Kntls T. 673 Into a studie he fil 
sodenly, As doon thise loveres in hir queynte geres. 14x4 
Brampton Penit. P's. Ixi. (Percy Soc.) 23 Wj’sse me fro my 
wylde gerys.^ , 1548 Patten E.vped. Scotl. B viij a, iMen 
may some time do yt hastely m a gere, whereof after 
they mai soon repent them. 1563 Man Afusculus' Com- 
monpl. 284 b. The Anabapti«-tes also of our dayes, upon a 
mad gier, doe rebaptize them, which haue been allready 
baptised. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 140 This was not 
for a little %vni!e, nor in a geer of favour, that should con- 
tinue for a time. 2609 Holland Amm. Marccll. xxxi. xii. 
421 The Emperour in a certain geare [v.r. gare] and violent 
heat, .made hast to encounter them. 

Gere, obs. form of Gar v., Gear. 

Gereed, obs. forin of Jereed. 

Gerefa yer^wa). O.E. Antiq, [a. OE. 

ger^fay gerafa : see Reeve.] An administrative 
officer under the Old English kings. 

1833 Southey Lives Admirals 1. 66 Eihelwurd and Leof- 
win . . were two of the king's high gerefas. 2863 H. Cox 
Instil. II. iii. 384 ttotCy In each township among the Saxons, 
there was a Gerefa, Tun-Gerefa, or Reeve. 1872 E. W. 
Robertson Hist, Ess. 117 The King’s Graphlo or Gerefa.. 
exercised the royal prerogatives within . . his shire. 

i* Geremniublef 7 ^* Obs. rare'~^. [Prob. ono- 
matopceic ; the initial sound seems to be (d3) : cf. 
Sc.jurmum'mie ‘to crush, disfigure'; to bamboozle', 
given by Jam. with quots. from Hogg.] trans. 
? To garbage (fish). 

*599 Naske Lenten Siuffe 55 With that speech hee. . 
deliuered him the king of fishes teaching hym how to gere- 
mumble It, sawce it, and dresse it. 

Gerent (d5l8'rent), sb. and a. rare. [ad. L. 
gerent-eniy pres. pple. oiger^e to manage.] 

A. j^. One who holds an office; a manager, ruler. 
Also attrib. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. ^onotCy He meaneth the 
Augurship wherein they were both Gerents at one Time. 
1833 Mrs. Browning Projnetk. Bmmd Poems 1B50 1. 182 
Such a marriage-rite . . Shall thrust him headlong from his 
gerent seat. 

/g. 1882 Stevenson Fatn. Stud, xii And so sympathy 
pairs with self-assertion, the two gerents of human life on 
earth. 

B. adJ. (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Clossogr.y Gerent, bearing or carrying. 1722 
in Bailey. 


t Gereri, a. Her. Obs. Also 6 gerearrie. 
(See quots. ; the two explanations in i486 do not 
agree.) 

i486 Bk, St. Albans, Her, B iij a, Gereri is called in armys 
whan cootarmuris ar ix quarteris dyuerse colowris. Ibid. 
Bvb, Gereri is whan iij cheffrounce be to gedur or moo. 
2586 [see Gerarchie). 


Gerfalcon (dgsufgdk/fn, -fg:k*n). Forms: 4-9 
jer-, 4, 8-9 gyf-, (4 gere-), 5-7 gier-, jar(re-, 
(5 gire-), 4- gerfalcon, etc. (See forms of Fal- 
con.) [a. OF. gerfaucouy also gerfauc (mod.F. 
gerfaut')^'?x. girfak-Sy Sp., Pg. gerifalUy It. gir- 
faicOy girifalcoy med.L. gero-, giro-y gire-, gyrofalcOy 
MHG. gir~y gervalke (mod.Ger. gier-y geier-, gei'^ 
falke), Du. giervalky ON. geirfdlki. 

A compound of the word which appears in Eng. as Fal- 
con ; the origin of the first element is disputed, but the 
prevailing view both among Germanic and Romanic philo- 
logists now is that, while the recorded forms in the Teut. 
langs. are adopted from Fr., the ultimate source is the 
OHG.^/r vulture (MHG. mod.Ger. geier), f. the root 
*gfr in OHG. giri, girt greedy, su^estion that the 
med.L. g^ro/aico is derived from gypts, gyrdre, and refers 
to the * circling ' movements of the bird in the air, was made 
by Gerald de Barri (Giraldus Cambrensis) as early as ii85 
{Top. Hib. ed. Brewer, i. xiii). A treatise on hunting by the 
Emperor Frederic II {/. 1250) contains a passage (ir. tv. 152, 
ed. 1596) in which the word is said to be either from the 
Gr. xi/pto?, lord, or from the Gr. tepoy sacred. The latter 
sugg^tion was prob. based on the current term /alco sneer 
denoting a kind of hawk ; but according to modem scholars 
sacerin this use (=Fr., Sp., Pg. sacre sb.) does not mean 
* sacred,’ but is an adoption of the Arabic ca^r. In the 
i6th c. Jtierofalco was adopted by ornithologists (Aldro- 
vandus, Gesner) as the correct Latin form, probably from 
the observation that It, ger- sometimes represents L. hier- 
(as in gerarchia hierarchy) ; and it is still used as the 
scientific name of a sub-genus of the genus Falco. The 
view of some recent etymologists, that OF. ger/aucon repre- 
sents a popular L. *hiero/alco, and that the first element of 
this is from Gr. iepof hawk, is very improbable.] 

In early use, a large falcon, esp. one used to fly 
at herons ; now, any large falcon of the northern 
regions ; esp. the white gerfalcon of Iceland- 
{^Falcb islandns'). 

23.. Guy IVarw. (A.) 823 He schal bring to W turment 
hat day . . A ger-fauk hat is milke white. *3®* 
xxxix. 13 The felher of a sirucioun is He to the fctliens of 
a ierfakoun and of a goshauk. <■1440 Promp. Parv. 19042 
Gerfaucun, herodius. 1450-70 Holland 319 Oeir 

Falconms, that gentillyin bewte haboundis. ■ xSz 6 Skelt^ 
Magnyf. 1836 A, syr. tby larfawcon and thou be hangeu 
togyder. 2580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 108 A lerfaulcon v-as 
cast off after her. .aj 68 a Sm T. Browne Tracts ti8 \ou 
must not expect to find your gler-falcon there. 2755 Ssjol- 
lbtt Quix. (1803) IV. 87 A saker or jerfalcon darLs down 
upon a heron with a force proportioned to his rise. 1766 
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PtSNAKT (1768) I. 134 The..Lanner, Sacre, and the 
Gyrfalcon are mentioned as natives, in our old game law. 
1863 Barinc-Gould Iceland 187 A white gerfalcon watches 
ns from yon pile of stones, a bowshot off. 1867 Morris 
yason X. 415 Scarped cliffs here and there, ^\^Jere screamed 
the great ger*falcon. 1884 Girr 5 Own Pafer 28 June 614/t 
Ihe noble gyr or jer falcon of Iceland, which in strength 
almost rivals the eagle itself. 

atfrid. 189X C. E. Norton Dante's Dell iv. 20, I saw .. 
Caesar in armor, with his gerfalcon eyes. 

tGerfaunt. [app. alteration of Arab. 

^]f) Gibapfe, assimilated to eUfaxmt^ 

A giraffe. 

CX400 Maukdev. (i83g)xxs*iii. 285 In Arabye thei [orafles] 
ben dept Gerfauntz [AojrA gyrfauntzj .. he hath the necke 
a 20 Cubyies long. 

t GeTfol, fl. [f. Gere + -FUL.] =sGerish. 

C1374 Chaucer 7 *rfy'f«r tv. 258 (286) (Harl. MS.) But 
eucre more lo his is thy manere To reue a w'yght hat moost 
is to hym dere To preuc in ^t thi gerful \Caiufsail RIS. 
greful, MS. Gg. 4. 27, gcry] violence. crsW — K’nt.'s T, 
6S0 (Ellesm. hiS.) Right as hir day Is gereful [Ccr/tts MS. 
grerful ; other MSS. gerfull right so chaungcth she array. 

Gergeis, var. Greoeis Ohs. 

Qergon, obs. form of Jargok. 

Gerhardtite (geaThaJtaitV Mm. [Named 
in 1885 by Wells and Pcnfield after Prof. C. F. Ger- 
hard! of Strasbnrg : see -ite.] Basic nitrate of 
copper occurring in small dark green crystals. 

18^ Atncr. Jrnl. Sci. Ser. in. XXX. 50 Gerhardtiie and 
Artificial Basic Cupric Nitrates, 

+ Gering. Obs. [Cf. Gerard.] ? A villain. 

cttgo S. Ettg. Leg,^ I. 257/44 he, *hl'> ** 

wijf, and sum gering is i*comen hire to. 

tGeiish, a. [f. Gere + -ish.] Changeful, 
fitful ; tvild, ^vay^vard. 

ri4^o Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 243 In ccrysshe 
hlarcne toward the ariete. Ibid, 245 Now gerysshe glad, 
and anoon aftir wrothe. Ibid. 254 The sesoun of my yeerys 
greene..The gerisshc sesoun, straunge of condiciouns, 
Dispoosydto many unbridlyd passiouns, 1430-40 — Bochas 
VI. 1. 53 And as a swalowe gerissh of hir flight Twene 
slouchth & s^\*yft nowc crofced nowe vpright. 1530 Palscr. 
313/^ Gerysshe wylde or lyght heeded, farouche. 1547 
BooROE Brev. Health xliii. 13 b, The Extrava^auie, Mad- 
ncsse that doth infest a man ones in a mone the whiche 
doth cause one to be geryshe, and waverynge ivitted, not 
constant, but fantasticall. 

Hence f Oe‘rislmess, wildness, waywardness. 
1494 FAnvAW Chron. 4 Of Walys Geiy’shnesse and of ihe>T 
lyght dotage. 1583 Golding Cahnn on Deut. xiii, 75 As 
for this diuelish geerishnesse which the wicked haue to 
ouerthrowe Gods Children withall. 

Gerkin, Gorland, obs. ff. Cheukin, Garland. 
t Gerlanndesche. Ohs. rare-', [a. OF. 
gar]ande{s')che garland.] A garland. 

£■ t J30 Ilati Mtii. 33 A gerlaundcsche schinende schenre 
Jjcn pc sunne. 

Qorle, Gerlond, obs. ff. Gikl, Garland. 
Germ (d^jarm), sh. Also 7-9 gerine. [a. F. germe 
gcrmen sproot, of doubtful etymology; re- 
ferred by some to the root *gtn- of gigti?re to beget, 
by others to the root^rr- otgsr^re to bear.] 

1 . That portion of an organic being which is cap- 
able of development into the likeness of that from 
which it sprang ; a rudiment of a new organism. 

Germ, is often used attnh. by mod, biologists for the 
female reproductive element, in opposition to sferm.) see 
5 and 6, 

a. in vegetables. 

X&44D1CRY Aaf,.Ba///Vxxxiv,2i7 Can these germes choose 
but pierce the e.^nh in small siringes, as they are able to 
make their srayl 1777 Priestley Matt. ^ S/ir. (1782) 1 . 
xvli. ?oT Mr. Bonnet supposes . , that all the germs of future 
plants ..were really contained in the first germ. 1784 
Cowrr.n Task in. 531 Then rise the tender germe-s, upstart- 
ing quick And spreading wide their spongy lobc.s. *8o* 
1 ’ale-y Alat. TheoL xx. 396 ITie germ grows up in the 
^Pfiag, upon a fruit stalk, accompanied with leaves, 1:843 
l^wRLL Prorneih. 124 Good, once put in action or in 
thought. Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed 
down I'he ripe germs of a forest. 1873 Sitwonds Grk. Poets 
1 what made the Jew a Jew, the Greek a Greek, is as 
unexplained ax what d.aily causes the germs of an oak and 
of ^ ash to produce different trees. 

D. in nmmnh. 

1650 [see GallatureI 1793 HoLCRorr Lar'ater^s Physios;. 
XXIV. 120 \\ c can easily conceive that defective juices may 
moduw defectwe grrms. x8j6 KlRuvS: Sr. Entomal.GZ^B) 
*• 3^5 germe of a future assassin of the l.nrs’a that is to 

spring from that dtnosiicd hy its side. 1841-7X T. B. Jones 
Arttm. Afftsd. (eil. 4) 72 Upon the outer aspect of the 
nrivijwormed germ a little spherical body may be detected. 

Ehysipsr. xv. 357 Coral. polypes ,. can also 
inulliply hy rrinm of cerms. u^ich are ihron n off from the 
parent as free*swimming bodies. 

c. gtn. 

>7,8 .Maitiivs /V/a/. 1. i. (iSo«) I. 3 The permee ofexhl- 
ence conl.ajnetl m the earth. 1836 Macciluvrav tr. //ww- 
boldfs Tntz', xvii. 222 The idea of those great inundations 
which for some time extinguished the germs of organic life 
upon the globe. *858 CAKrESTER I'e^. Pkjs. 5 6 Every 
organised structure .. had its origin in another, which pro* 
duced a germ capable of Bring and growing. iB 4 * Gout.- 
ru*N Pers. Petit. L (1873) t^uld have believed th.xt 

the germs of all the fair objects which we behold In nature 
were In that void and formless earth 7 

2 . *t-a. In the Linnxan nomcncl.iturct The 
ovar)'(t?^/.). b. The seed. lit. andyf^. 

tv. ^1759 B. Stiluincel. ff'hs. (1762) Inirtxl. 30 An oblong 
ihickiih sulrttance witli six furrows along its sides. 'ITiu 
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contains the seed, and 5 s called the germen or germ. 1794 
hlARTV’N Eousseatt's Bot. \. 23 The swollen ba.se, with three 
blunted angles, called the germ or ovarj». xSap Tocso & 
DuRASDd/u/rr/ail/crfiVtfgsGcnnfofCrane’s Bill Geranium] 
Egg-shaped. 

b. 1823 Scott Peverilxx^ The germs of her wilful and 
capricious passions might have been sown during her 
wandering and adventurous childhood. 1848 Lytton 
Harold X. ill, Does the new ground reject the germs of 
the sower? 

3. In early nse, va^ely, the ' seed ’ of a disease. 
In mod. use, a micro-organism or microbe ; often, 
one of the microbes which are believed to cause 
disease, 

1803 Med. yml. IX. 484 The vaccine vims must act in 
one or other of these two ways: cither it must d^troy the 
germe of the small-pox .. or it must neutralize this germe. 
[A passage translated from Fr.] 1871 Tyndall Fratm. 
Sc. (1879) riii. 210 No germ from the kitchen air had 
ascended the narrow necks. 1897 Moir & Ritchie Bac- 
teriolozy i. a Other general words, such as germ, microbe, 
micro-organism, are often used as synonymous with bac- 
terium, though, strictly, they include the smallest organisms 
of the animal kingdom. 

4 . fig. That from which anything springs or may 
spring; an elementary principle ; a rudiment. In 
gerjn : in a rudimentary form. 

1777 W. Dalrvmple Trav. S/>. Pori. Ixxi, Thereby to 
eraaicate every germe of liberty. 1286 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) I. 605 The only germ of dissension, which shows 
itself at present, is in the quarter of Turkey. x8io Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Deep. (1838) V. 537 We ought to . . en- 
courage to remain here all the gentlemen of the country, as 
a germ of insurrection. j8x6 Keatince Trav. (1817) 1 . 222 
An apathy .. nips all efforts at action in their germ. 1846 
Wright Mid. Ages II. xL 38 Every country has pos- 
sessed, in its own primeval literature, the first germ of 
romance. 1866 M. Pattison Acadent. Org. v. 227 The 
idea exists in germ in the University itself. 1879 Farrar St. 
PaulirZZis 543 His keen eye marked the germs of coming 
danger. 

6. attrib. and Comb.., as (sense i a) germ-case^ 
filament, -form, '■forming, -life, -particle \ also 
germ-like adj. ; (sense 3) germ-breeder, -cloud, 
-nursery, -sac, -stage, 

189s Wesim. Gas. 7 Aug. 2/1 There is no ’germ-breeder 
like an outcast. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anai. V. 31/2 The more 
general appellations of *gcrm-cases or germ-sacs may be 
more appropriate. 1884 19M Cent. Feb. 331 The disease- 
germs.. rising in *cerm-clouds and wafted by atr-currents. 
1889 Bennett & Murray Cryptog. Bot, 20 An inner endo- 
spore. .which bursts through the exospore on germination, 
producing the *germ-filament, 1879 tr. Haeckels Rvol. 
ManX. IQ2 This highly important and interesting ’germ- 
form is called the germ-cup, or the intestinal larva (Gastrula, 
Fig. 22). 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. fts4]/i The separation 
of the *germ-forming and yolk-forming portions from each 
other. 2875 E. White Life in Christ lit, xx. (1878) s88 
Here we are thrown back upon some considerations on 
the phenomena of *germ-lifc in general. 1793 Holcroft 
Lavateds Physiog. xxlv. 122 To me it appears that some- 
thing *germ-like..mustprcviously exist in the mother. 1^4 
C, S. Ashley in Pop. Set. Monthly XLIV. 458 Industrial 
society, like all other organisms, begins with a simple germ- 
like state. 1897 Daily^ News x June 3/2 The lack of any 
sort of attempt at efficient sanitation, must, I think, have 
made of the place a *gcrm nursery (clc.J. 1889 H. Campbell 
Causation of Disease 135 The slightest dislocation of the 
ultimate *germ and sperm-particles will modify the entire 
future development of the embrj'O. 1859 ’Germ-sac [sec 
gertri'CaseX. 1885 Syd. Soc, Lex., Gemosac, the vesicular 
blastoderm of m.immals. 28B1 Bastian in Chain's Med. 
Diet. 533/1 The different kinds of contagia.. may in essence 
be..ca.st-off miCTo-organisms of a low type, either in their 
' finished ' condition or in a ’germ-stage. 

6. Special comb.: germ-area (see quot.); germ- 
cell (see qaot.); d\so germ-cellule \ germ-cone, a 
rudimentary volcanic cone ; germ-cup, a gastrula ; 
germ-disk ; germ-force (see quot.) ; 

germ-gland, one tbat produces germs ; gorm-layor 
^ germinal layer \ germ-mass (see quot.) ; germ- 
membrane = Blastoderm; germ-plasm, the pro- 
toplasm peculiar to a germ or o'Tim (see quots.) ; 
germ-polyp, a poljq) produced by gemmation ; 
germ-pore, -shield (see quots.) ; germ-spot » 
germinal spot ; germ-stock (see quot.) j germ- 
theory, * the theory of the origin of many diseases 
in the morbific inflnence of certain fungi, which 
are introduced into the organism by means of their 
germs or spores' {Syd. Sor. Lex. 1885); germ- 
tube, the tube-like growth emitted from a spore 
in germination ; germ-vesicle ^ germinal vesicle', 
gorm-yolk (see quot>. 

1879 te. Haechels Evol. Man 1 . 292 The small, circuhir, 
dull whitiih spot which lies at a particular point on the 
outer surface of the. .•intestinal germ-vesicle '..is the ‘in- 
test jnal gcnn-disc * . , Sometimes . . it svas called the ‘ germ- 
disc* .. more usually the ’germ-area. *855 Owen Cemp. 
Anat. Irweriebr. (ed. 2) 673 *Germ<eU, the first nucleated 
cell that appears in the impregnated ovum, after the recep- 
tion of the sx>ermato 70 on and the di%appe.Trance of the 
gcrminalycsiclc. 1868 Cartekter ^frcrTrc. f 251. 335 The 
Sexual distinction ofthe Generative cells into * Sperm-cells' 
and ‘Germ-cells'. *848 Dana { €9 (1848) g? This 

new ’germ-cellule enlarges. *849 — CeoL vii. (1652)^362 
They illustrate the ’germ-cone, proceeding from eruptions 
by overflowings, and through fissures. 2879 ir. Haeckets 
Eyeh Man I. 192 ’Germ-cup fsec gersnfonn in 5J. 2857 
Dusclison Med. Lex., *Grrm forte, plastic force. 1870 
Bell Gegtnhanr's Com/. Anat, lEs The excretory ducts 
of the paired ’germ-gland* are, in both sexes, united with 
the hind-gut. 1879 ir. Haeckels Evol. Man 1 . 13 For ex- 


ample, the sexual organs of the human embryo .. appear 
to originate from the middle ’genn-Iayer. 2855 Owen 
Comp. Anat. Ittvcriebr. (ed. 2) 673 *Germ'mass, the ma- 
teria! prepared^ for the formation of the cmbrj'O, consist- 
ing of the derivative germ*cells and the j-olk which they 
have assimilated. 18^ Ir. Haeckels Evol. Man I. 197 
The ’germ-membrane, or blastoderm. 2889 Mivart in 
Dublin Rez*. Oct. 282 It is onlj’’ the ’germ-plasm whlA 
h-is the power of reproducing an organism. 2890 G. Allen 
in Academy j Feb. S.f/i The germ-plasm is the essential part 
of the germ-cell, and determines the nature of the individual 
that arises from it. 1846 Dana Zoo/k. iv. § 61 (2848) 63 
’Germ-polyps differ essentially in their mode of increase. 
1M7 tr, De Barfs Fungi iii. loo Many of these poiCs 
serve as places of exit for the tubular outgrowths from the 
spore at the time of germination, and may therefore be 
termed ’germ-pores. 1870 tr. HeucheVs Evol. Man 1 . 207 
The dull-coloured shield-snaped spot itself is the first rudi- 
ment of the dorsal portion of the embrj'O. We will call it 
briefly the ‘’germ-shield* {notaspis). i86x J. R. Greene 
Man. Anim. Ktngd,, Calent, 60 Some furnished with germ- 
vesicle and ’germ-spot, others in a more advanced stage of 
development. 2885 -S'yn'. Soc. Lex., *Gefytt stock, the term 
applied to the part of the body from which budding takes 
place in those animals in which a distinct special .area is 
set apart for the purpose of generation by gemmation. 2872 
Tyndall Fragm. Sd. (1879) I* 238 The ’germ-theory of 
epidemic disease. 2890 Billings Nat. Pled. Diet,, ^Germ. 
transfnissiott, inheritance from the Mother as opposed 
Sperm-transmission. 2887 tr. De Barfs Fungi in. 209 In 
nutrient solutions it [the spore] usually puts out ’germ- 
tubes. Ibid. 220 This the first product of germination is 
accordingly known as the germ-tube. x8^ Owen Coup. 
Anai. Invertehr. (ed. 2) 673 *Gertn-vesicU or Germinal 
vesicle. 2862 Hulmf. tr. Moqutn-Tandon ii. t. 48 'I'he^ Egg 
Is essentially composed of the germ-vesicle or cicatricula, 
and of a protecting envelope. 2855 Owen Cottp. Anai. 
Invertebr, (ed. 2)673 that portion of the primary 

yolk of the egg which is assimilated by the germ-cells in 
the formation of the germ-mass. In some animals the 
whole yolk is so assimilated, in others (sepia e.g.) only a 
small portion, the remainder being the * food-yolk’, and 
absorbed by the future embryo or young animal. 

Genu (d^sjm), v. [in earlj* cse, ad. F. genne-r, 
i. germe Gebsi ; the current word is f. GERit 

1 . inir. To put forth germs or buds ; to bud, 
sprout. Now only^. 

14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 392 b/2 Whan the brannehes been 
cuite of the knottc that remayneth .. It germeih and 
hryngelh forth newe buddes in al the places of the cuttyng. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxvii. 3 Freschc flour of aouthe, 
new germyng lo burgeoun. 2797 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXI II. 57a Liberty may germ there, prolong its roots, 
and come to timber. *863 Mrs. C Clarke Skaks. Char, 
xiv. 346 He almost constantly allows a dormant passion to 
germ and sprout forth, and effloresce by slow degrees. 2885 
Lottpn, Mag. VI. 539 Dreaming of some new project germ- 
ing In his ever fertile brain. 

2 . trans. To cause to germinate, rare^"^. 

2842 Catlin N. Amer, Ind. (1844I I. lii. 28 The mud and 
soil in which they [trees] were germed and reared has been 
washed out from underneath them. 

.Hence Gexining vbl, sh. (in quot. attrib^*, 
GeTmine ppl. a., fig. that is 'in the bud*, rttdi- 
mentary, undeveloped. 

2873 Blackif. Z-ir^'f Hig/il, 29 And the present fades from 
vision On the germing future bent. xBSo kinglakb Crimea 
VI. vi. 265 As yet unrelieved by any germing sense of 
security. 2B83 Contemp. Rev. June 827 The aboriginal 
savage, with whose germing scsthetics we started the^c 
remarks. 2894 Liberal 2 Dec. ^/c With no soft places in 
bis soul for better and holier influence to find a germing 
ground, 

G0rinain(e, obs. form of German a. 

German CdjSuman), germane (d53jmf''n, 

d55*jmc^n), and sb.'^ Forms: 4-5 germoyn(e, 
4-6 gerniayn(e, 4-7 gormain(o, (6 jarman, 7 
jennaino), 4- gorman, 5- germane, [a. OF. 
germain (» senses 1-2 below), ad. L. german-tts 
(sense i , also * genuine, real *), whence Pr. german, 
girman, and the sbs. Sp. hermnno, Pg. innbo, 
Catal. germd, brother.] A. adj. 

I. Closely akin. 

!• Having the same parents ; ' own * (brother or 
sister). Obs. exc. in BROTnER-OERMAN (q.v. for 
some variations of sense), Sister-german. ^ 

2340 fsee Brotiier-cerman]. 238* WvcLtr r AV^ xl. 

2j He 3af to hym a wijf, the sister germayn of his wiif 
1 aphnes, the queen, c 2460 I'cnvneley Myst. v. 29 lacoo, 
that is thyne awne germane brother. 1530 («ce Bhothc^* 
german]. 2626 Sandvs Oi'id's Met.w. 117 For him the 
Nymphs, and german Satyres (L. Sa^ri /ratres\ wcepe. 
2663 Blair Autobiog. ii. (1848) 21 A Christian friend, 
my german brother .. finding me in this case. 27 S*» 

[see BuOTHER-GrRSfAN]. 

2. That is the child of a ‘gcrm.an' brother or 
sister of either of (one’s) parents ; s= * first * or *own 
(cousin), Obs. exc. in Cousin-oerman. 

23.. Guy Warzv. (A.) 913 He is mi germain cosjm. 
rxsSo, CX450 (see Ck)UstN^;F.RMAN]. * 5 ®* Crd. 

Men (W. de W. 1506) iv.xiii. 204 Of the whic.He degrees Jf- 
broder and *>*stcr make (he fjTSt, the chyldrcn 
ben germajme make the seconde. 255^ efc. I'ce covs • - 
german}. , , . ,, 

*555 RtM-EV Treat, agst. Traniuht, 

This kind ^ oblation standeth s-ppon 
his germasme coosyn. x 6 iK Cwkike Body of . f ^ 
Hippocrates sa>’th that mtlkc is German Cou»en to * 
menstnious blood. 

•fS. Closely related ; nkin. Obs. 

2470-85 MAU)RvWrM«rii. xi, Basdemegus was ins 
and cermayn vnio kynge Urjtrnce. 

IV. iit.344 Wert thou a l/ropard, thou »Trt fiennane to 
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Lion. i6xi — 'Witit. T. iv. iv. 802 Those that are lermaine 
lo him - .shall all come vnder the Hang-man. 

1657 W. Morice Cecna quasi Def. § 23. 232 

For their dear brethren, and such as are germane to them 
in principles, are most engaged in that guilt [etc.]. 

4 . Closely connected ; appropriate ; relevant j 
pertinent. Const, to. 

This sense arises from allusion to the Shaks. passage 
[quot. i6o2i, which is merely a fig. example of sense 3. 
The mod. form varies between ge'rmant geruia’ue, and 
ge'rtnafte\ the spelling germain has been used by some 
writers. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v. n, 165 The phrase would bee more 
Germaine [so 1623 (Fo. i) ; 1603 (Qo 1) has more cosin ger- 
man ; 1604 (Qo 2) more lerman ; utod. odd. more german] 
to the matter : If we could carry Cannon by our sides. x8i6 
Scott- 4 w//^. xxviii, Edie. .did not venture to repeat a query 
which was so little germain to the matter. ^ 1840 Mrs. Trol- 
lope lyidovj Married xxxiv, A piece of intelligence more 
well-timed, or more completely german to the subject of her 
thoughts. 1863 J. G. Holland Lett, to Joneses vii. 102 
Men who have. .resisted all evidences germane to the sub- 
ject. x865-< H. Phillips Ainer. Paper Curr. II. 96 The 
document.. is not sufficiently germane to be reproduced in 
this place. X870 Huxley Lay Semt. iv. (1874) ^7 Those 
studies which are immediately germain to physic. X877 
Sparrow Semi. xxi. 274 An argument . . not pertinent or 
germain to the subject. x886 Illusir. Loud. News Summer 
No. 24/3 The illustration was hardly germane to the case. 
II. 5 . Genuine; true; thorough. Ohs. ox arch. 
1382 Wyclif Phil. iv. 3, 1 preie thee, german felowe, helpe 
thou the like wymmen that traueliden with me in the gospel. 
1542 Becon Potat. for Lent Pref., Sincere, germane and 
true learning. X642 Nethersole Consid. upon Affairs 3 
The miserable Distractions _ of this divided Kingdom, 
threatning a Germane desolation thereof. 1678 Cudworth 
Jntell.Syst. I. iv. § 36. 575 Arius was a German or Genuine 
Disciple of Plato’s. X864 J. H. Newman 7 That to 
he a pure, german, genuine Catholic, a man must be cither 
knave or fool. 

Hence Germa'nely adv.^ in a germane manner ; 
pertinently. 

X844 Btackw. Map. LVI. 84 An embassy from the willow- 
wearers all— or to speak more germanely to the matter, of 
the Basket-bearers. 

f B. sb. One sprung from the same stock ; a 
brother, a near relative. Obs, 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (\V. de W. 1495) i, xxiii. 23b/2 
The whyche were not oonly bredren carnalle, but also in 
lyf, in religyoh & in verlues they were germayns. xS9o 
Spenser F. Q. i, v. 13 Goe now, proud Miscreant, Thyselfe 
thy message do to german deare, 1604 Shaks. 0th, i. i. 
X24 You'le haue Coursers for Cozens: and Gennets for 
Germaines. X72X Bailey, Cemiain, a Brother or Sister by 
the same Father and Mother. 

German (dgS-iman), a? and shfi Also 6 ger- 
mayne, 6-7 germaine, germane, [ad. L. Ger- 
man-tis, used, as adj. and sb., as the designation of 
persons belonging to a group of related peoples 
inhabiting central and northern Europe, and 
speaking the dialects from which the * Germanic ’ 
or ‘Teutonic’ langtiages have been developed. 

The name does not appear to have been applied to these 
peoples by themselves, or to be explicable from Tcut, 
sources. A view widely held is that it was the name given 
by the Gauls to their neighbours ; the Celtic derivations 
suggested are from Olr. gair neighbour (Zeuss) and from 
Irish gairin battle-cry (Wachter, Grimm). According to 
Mullenhoff, Germani was originally the name of a group of 
Celtic peoples in north-eastern Gaul, was transferred from 
these to their Teutonic conquerors, and afterwards extended 
to all the Teutonic peoples.] 

The pronunciation (dSa'Jman), for which d. clerk, sergeant y 
Hertjordy was formerly fashionable, but now survives only 
as dial, or vulgar. 

In English use the word does not occur until the i6th c., 
the sb. appearing in our quots. earlier than the adj. The 
older designations were Almain and Dutch (Dutchman) ; 
the latter, however, was wider in meaning. 

A, adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Germany or its inhabitants. 
The precise signification depends on the varying extension 
given to the name Germany. 

German Ocean', transl. of Ptolemy’s r«ofidi'tKbs’flKeavo?, 
the sea to the east of Great Britain, the North Sea. 

iSS* Huloet, German or of germanye, Gemnanus. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) i 63 The Ger- 
maine or French gentlewymcn. 1598 Shaks. Merry JV. iv. 
V. 70 They .. set .spurres, and away; like three Germane- 
diuels, three Doctor Faustasses. x6i8 Owte's Atman. 7 
The German Fencer cudgell’d most of our English Fencers 
now about a moneth past. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
ii. 26 That burning the dead was . . the old Germane practise 
is also asserted by Tacitus. x68s Cooke Marro^o Chi- 
rureery (ed. 4) 1 . 1 i. i. 2 [Some instruments are] of Horn, 
as Cups used at German Baths. 2705 Bosman Guinea 190 
They are as Impertinent and Noisie as the.. German Jews 
at their Synagogue at Amsterdam. 2786 Burns T^va Dogs 
165 Then ^uses drumly German water, To mak himsel 
look fair and fatter. 2816 Keatince Trav. (1817) II. 143 
Fitted up with German stoves, the only powers of heat 
sufficient for. .this climate. 284s S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Re/. I. II It would be impossible to speak of a German 
nation, in the proper sense of the word, during the preceding 
ages.- 1879 Escott England I. 53 We at last reach the 
point where it discharges itself into the German Ocean. 
1882 Freeman in Lonznt. Mag. I. 94 ‘German’, w-hich 
people used to sound ‘Jarman ’—as in the memorable story 
of the Oxford University preacher who wished the ‘Jarman 
theology * at the bottom of the ‘ Jarman Ocean ’, 

b. with limiting word as in B. 1 b ; the combina- 
tion. indicating the dialect or language spoken by 
the persons in question. 

17^ Amherst Terra; Fil. viii. 39 His fingers .. will not 
suffer him to keep any money between them, as he once 


told an High-German artist. 2B87 Skeat Princ, Eng. 
Etym. Ser, 1. ii. § 9 Taking English to represent the native 
speech of the Low-German conquerors of England. 

2 . transf, a. Marked by the characteristics of a 
German ; German-like. b. Friendly to the Ger- 
mans, biased in favour of German interests. 

2W2 M. pATTisoN Ess. (1889) I. 47 Peace and order were 
maintained by police regulations of German minuteness and 
strictness. 2864 Ld. MaUiIesdury Mem. II. 318 As Lord 
Bath was there and is very German, of course Lord Derby 
did not feel himself on safe ground. 

3 . As the designation of a language (see B. 2), 
Hence of wortis, etc. : Belonging to the German 
language. Of literary compositions, etc. : Written 
or spoken in the German language. 

Partly an attrib. use of the sb. : as in German grainmary 
German «/rtr/<rr(=one who teaches the language), etc. 

2748 Ckf-sterp, Let. i July {1892) 1. 124, 1 desire that you 
will not fail to write a German letter, in the German character, 
once every fortnight, to Mr. Grevenkop. — Let. 5 Sept. 1. 239 
You will also desire your German master to teach you [etc.]. 
27SS Johnson Dict.rxeX.y Of words undoubtedly Teutonick 
the original is not always to be found in any ancient lan- 
guage, and I have therefore inserted Dutch or German 
.substitutes. 2817 Coleridge Biogr. Lii.y Saiyrane^s Lett. 
(Bohn) 266, I inquired.. concerning the history of German 
poetry and the older German poets. 28x7 Sir J. Sinclair 
Corr. (1831) II. 324,1 received several communications from 
him, chiefiy written in the German language. x888 H. A. 
Strong tr. PauPs Princ. Hist. Lang. iv. 85 The corre- 
.spondence of the function fixes the name in the German 
word /eder for ‘ steel pen \ Ibid. xii. 260 This is the origin 
of the German possessive pronoun ihr. 

b. with limiting words as in B. 2 b. 

2872 Morris Hist. Outl. Eng. Accid. i. 5 The Low Ger- 
man dialects of the Continent are yielding to its [High 
German] influence. 2891 Trechmann Hist. Gram. Germ. 
Lang. I. V. 34 A person who understands Hochdeutsch is . . 
less able to understand the Low German than the l^Iiddle 
and South German dialects. 

4 . In names of things of actual or attributed 
German origin (sometimes written with a hyphen), 
as German bezoar (sccBezoar 2); German bit, 
chest (see quots.) ; German clock, in i6-i7th c. 
chiefly one of elaborate construction, often con* 
taining automatic figures of persons or animals ; 
German congreve, a kind of Incifer match ; 

German devil [cf. quot. 3598 in 1], ? a sort of 
screw-jack or similar contrivance ; German duck 
(see quot.) ; German flute (see Flute i ) ; 
German gamba, gold, hone (see quots.) ; t Ger- 
man Lombard, a kind of paper; German mile, 
a distance of between 4 and 5 English miles ; 
German paste, process, sarsaparilla (see 
quots.) ; German sausage, a large sort of sau- 
sage, the stuffing of which is meat spiced and partly 
cooked ; usually sold in portions by weight ; 
German sheet, a kind of sheet-glass ; German ' 
sixth Afus.j a chord consisting of a note with its 
major third, fifth, and augmented si-xth ;' German 
steel, stitch (see quots.) ; German text, a black 
letter resembling old English or modern German ; 
also atlrib . I German tinder » Amadou ; German 
watch (cf. G. clock) ; German vrooV— Berlin wool 
(see Berlin 4). Also German silver. 

1875 Knight Diet, wood-boring tool 

adapted lobe used in a brace. Ibid,, *Gerntan-chest [Metal- 
lurgy), a long box into which the slimes ore carried gradu- 
ally by a stream of Avater, The heavier portions settle near 
the head of the box, and the lighter towards the lower end. 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L, hi. 1. ^2 A tvoman that is like a 
“Germane Cloake [i.e. clock), Still a repairing; euer out of 
frame. 2609 B. JoNSON-yiV. \Vom. iv. u,Shee takes her selfe 
asunder still when shee goes to bed and about next day 
noone is put together againe, like a great Germane Clocke. 
a 2643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 1. v, (1651) BUj, Let us 
try To win that old Eremit thing, that, like An Image in a 
German clock, doth move. Not walkc. 1851 M ayhew Loud. 
Labour I. 432 The * “German congreves’ were soon after 
introduced. 2670 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 23 That small Engine, 
which bj'some is call’d the “German-devil, reform'd, after this 
manner, and duely applied, might be very expedient for this 
purpose [the extirpation of Roots). vj^GrosPsDict, Vidg. 
Tongue (ed. 3), *Gemiati Ducky half a sheep’s head boiled 
with onions. 2754 Chesterp. in IVorld No. loi (end), Upon 
the same shelf with their “German flute, their powder-mask 
and their fbur-horse-wbip. 2880 C. A. Edwards Organs 
(1881) 157 Viol-di'Gamba. This stop Ls not to be confounded 
with the German Gamba,. .The “German Gamba, or Gamba 
proper, is a stop of louder intonation and somewhat larger 
scale, 2889 Century Diet,, *Cemian gold, an inferior gold 
powder prepared from gold leaf. 1893 Funk's Stand. Diet. 
s.v. Hone, ^German hone, a soft, smooth, yellow slate 
especially adapted for razor-setting. 2712 Act 10 Anne in 
Lend. Gaz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper called. .“German Lom- 
bard If, per Ream. *559 W, Cunninghasi Cosmogr. Glasse 
S6 A comon “Germaine mile Conteyninge in it 32 Fur- 
longes. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. ii. (M.7) no Foure Italian 
miles do make but one Germane mile. 2B38 Murra/s 
Hand-bk. N. Germ. 46^1, 3^ German miles =17 English 
miles. 2858 S1MMONDS.D/C/. Trade, *German-paste, a food 
sold for., cage birds., made of pea-meal, hemp-seed, maw- 
seed, lard, and honey or treacle. x88i Raymond Mining 
Gloss., ^German process, in copper smelting, the process of 
reduction in a shaft-furnace, after roasting, if necessar>'. 
1882 OoiLvic, * German-sarsaparilla, a name given to the 
roots or rhizomes of CareX arenaria, C. distieha, and 
C. hirta, from their being occasionally used xn Germany 
as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 28^ Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, * German-sausage, a polony, a bladder or cleaned 
gut stuffed with meat partly cooked. 1823 P. Nicholson 


Pract. Build. 421 “German Sheet is another species of glass 
much esteemed. 2825 Danncley Ettcycl. Mus., *Gemian. 
sixth. 187s Ouseley Harmony xi. 127 We produce a dis- 
cord, which has been called .. the ‘German sixth’. 2799 
Nicholson’ 5 Jml. Nat. Philos. II. 65 The steel obtained 
immediately from the ore by simple fusion, is called natural 
steel. It is likewi.se distinguished by the name of “German 
steel, because it comes principally from Germany. 2875 
Knight Diet. Mech., Gemian-steel, a metal made of char- 
coal-iron obtained from bog*iron or the sparry* carbonate. 
1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Ntedle^vcrk 39/1 *German 
stitch, this is a stitch formed from a tapestry and a tent 
stitch being worked alternately in a diagonal line across the 
canvas, x86x M. Pattison Ess. (188c) I. 45 Over each 
[gateway] W’as an inscription in the “German text. 2763 
W. MassevC^fi^Vi Ze//<rrjn.28 Aneat and correct alphabet 
of the german text capitals. 2852 lA.K'iuxxi Lend. Labour 
I. 433 At one time, indeed, they were announced as ‘“Ger- 
man tinder’. 2866 Treas. Bot., German tinder, the Soft 
Amadou, Polyporus /omrntarius. x6n Middleton & 
Dekker Roaring Girl H j b, Here take my Germane watch, 
hang’t vp in sight. That I may see her hang in English for’t. 

I b. In the names of various plants, as German 
•camomile, German iris, German knotgrass, 
German lilao, German madwort, German 
millet, German rice, German tamarisk 
(see quots.); German wallflower (see AVall- 
FLO>YEIl). 

2884 Cassells Encycl. Diet., *Gcrman camomile, the 
flower-heads of Matricaria chamomilla. 2882 Garden 
6 May 317/2 The earliest purple “German Iris. 2879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., “German Knotgrass, 
Scleranthus annuus. 2877 N, IV. Line. Gloss., ^German 
Lilac, valerian. 2818 witherisg Brit. Plants II. 316 
Asperugo procumbens .. Trailing Calchweed, “German 
Madwort. 2862 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 59 [German 
Madwort) ,. This little prostrate annual plant .. is found 
more or less all over Europe. 2832 Veg. Subst. Food 115 
“German hlillet, Sitaria germantca. .. This variety was. . 
imported from India, and acclimatized in Germany. 2839 
Penny Cycl. Ill, 463/2 Hordeuni Zeocriton', also called 
•German rice, or rice barley. 1882 Garden 22 July 73/3 
The “German Tamarisk . . a slender upright-groiving shrub. 

c. German measles'. A contagious disease, re- 
sembling measles in a mild form. 

2875 tr. Zieinssens Cycl, Med. II. 129. 2890 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., s. V, Roseola, eHHentic, German mea.sles, Rubella. .. 
Symptoms, mild headache and chills, muscular pains ; there 
may be some coryza. The rash appears usually on the first 
day on the face, chest, and afterwards over the body. 1894 
Lancet 3 Nov, 1046 The council of the Medical Officers of 
Schools’ Association have issued a circuI.Tr to the members 
of the association, asking for their opinions upon the charac- 
teristics of measles and German measles. 

Hence Ge’rmanlY adv.y in a German manner. 

2799 Southey in C. C. Southey Life II, 19 As fine a Ger- 
manly compounded word as you may expect to see. 2854 
G. Eliot in Life (1885) I. 350 He i.s a man of real culture, 
kindliness, and polish (Germanly speaking). 

B. sb. 

1 . A native of Germany, 

253oTiNDAtE Praetyse of Prelates Fvja,When theempyre 
Avas translated vnto the Germaynes. .there was moch stryfe. 
154s Brinklow Compl. 37 O noble Germanys, God hath 
made yow a lyght vnto ail rulers in the Avorld. 2692 Hart- 
CLiFFE Virtues 221 Neither among the old Germans did 
any one bear Arms until he was honored with a Spear and 
Target in their Statc-Assemblys. 2781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F- 
III. 245 The Germans Avere less corrupt than the Italians. 
2855 Motley Dutch Rep. Introd. ii. (1866) 5 The truculent 
German ., considered carnage the only useful occupation. 

b. AVith limiting ^Yo^d. High German', 
speaks the High German language. 

2611 Middleton & Dekker RcarittgGirlT^i\- b, A name 
which Ide leave out From the hye Germaines throat. 

c. One who is versed in the German language ; 
a German scholar. 

2809 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 183, 1, Avho am no German, 
have heard enough read, and seen enough translated by his 
[Klopstock's] admirers, to be convinced that he is full of 
buckram and bombast. 

2 . The German language. 

When used Avithout defining Avord or contextual indication, 
the word is understood to denote High German (until the 
j8th c. called High Dutch). 

1748 Chesterf. Let. 13 Feb. (1892) I. 84, 1 am verj' willing 
that you should take a Saxon servant, who speaks nothing 
but German ; which avHI be a sure way of keeping up your 
German, after you leaA'e Germany. 2798 Coleridge Sniy- 
rane's Lett. ii. in Biog. Lit. (1882) 249 See how natural the 
German comes from me, thou^ 1 have not yet been six 
Aveeks in the country ! 1842 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 

325 The two idioms are more nearly allied than English 
and German. x836 RusKiN Prxterita I. 314 At that time 
it Avas thought very fine and poetical to study German. 

b. With limiting words. High Go-man', the 
variety of Teulouic speech, originally confined to 
‘High’ or southern Germany, but now accepted as 
the literary language throughout the whole of Ger- 
many; its chief characteristic is that certain con- 
sonants have been altered by what is called the 
‘ second sound-shifting ' from their original Tent 
sounds, which the other dialects in the main j^e- 
serve. Zow German : properly = ‘PHttdetitsch , 
the general name for the dialects of Germany vfhica 
are not High German ; hut also applied by philo- 
logists to all the West Germanic dialects except 
High German (including, e.g. English, Dutch, 
Frisian) ; and formerly in a srill wider sense in- 
cluding also Gothic and Scandinavian. 

2838 Army Cycl. XI. 192 The German or 1 eutomc I.m 
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cixage may be divided Into two great branches . . the High 
German, or the language of Southern Germany; and the 
l/}\v German, or Saxon. 1872 Morris //tst. Outi. En^. 
Accid. i. s Luther .. made the High German the literary 
language of all German^speaking people. 1887 Skeat PriM. 
En^. Etym. Ser. i. vi. | 55 The West Teutonic branch in- 
cludes., Saxon or LowGerman. 1897 iV««//£?n(N.Y.^ Dec., 
Of Versions earlier than Chaucer's two into High German 
and French are of the greatest linguistic importance. 

3. In various senses resulting from elliptical uses 
of the adj. 

a. Short for German cotiUon (see Cotillion i); 
also, a dancing party where this is the chief dance. 

fiS^ Motley Netherl. (1868) I. ii. 36 If I am ever caught 
dancing the German cotillon.] ScrihneP s XIX. 

6S3/1 It is a dance they call the German. 1E81 Howells 
Fearful Renponx. (1882) 153 In the German .. there was a 
figure fantastically called the symphony. x886 Ogonfs 
Motaic jo.n. 7/1 Tuesday evening a German was given in 
the amusement room by Prof. Asher’s dancing class. 

“b. //. Articles (defined by context) imported 
from Germany. 

1891 Daily Nnvs co Oct. 2/7 Eggs. .'I’here has been a rise 
of 6a. on second Italians, .and ir. on Germans. 

c. =5 German sausage. 

1883 Greenwood Odd People 220 The sausage*eater may 
..continue to munch his ‘german* with a relish. 

d. Coal-mmtng, (See quot.) 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mininsy German^ a straw filled 
with gunpowder to act as a fuze in blasting operations. 

C. Comb, as Gcrman-bnilli -made^ -oioned^ 
-speaking adjs. ; also Gtrinan-Jeimsh adj. 

1897 Daily Neivs 7 Dec. 5/3 This *German-built, German- 
owned steamer has easily eclipsed all previous performances. 
1876 G. Eliot in Life (1885' HI. 290^ Part of the scene at 
the club is translated into Hebrew in a *Germati- Jewish 
newspaper. 1851 Mayhew Land. I.abottr 1 , 361 The tools . . 
are sometimes displayed on a small barrow, sometimes on a 
stall, and are mostly “German-made. r8^ Westut. Gas. 25 
Sept. 3/1 German manufacturers, who .. ‘improve the occa- 
sion to offer other German-made wares 1872 “German- 
speaking [see B. 2 b]. 

Germander (djaimK'ndoj). Forms ; (5 ger- 
mawnder, j, 7 germandir, 6 germandre, ger- 
maunder, jarroauder, 7 jermauder), 6- ger- 
mandor. [ad. med.L. germandra, -drea (F. ger- 
WffWMt), altered form ol gamandna, -ia (whence 
Ger., ’DJi.gammdet'), corruptly ad. late Gr. 

Spva, which is itself a corruption of Gr. 

lit. ‘ground oak', f. xui*®* on the ground + Spit oak. 

Another corrupt form based on the late Gr, word is It. 
cafautandrea. The correct Gr, form was adopted in med, 
L. as eArtfuardrySt whence It. catuedrio^ Sp. catiiedrio.\ 

The name of (he plants of the genus Teucritttn^ 
esp. 7\ Chamtedrys^ the Common or Wall Ger- 
m.-inder. Garlic or W.ater Germander = 71 Scor- 
dium. Wood Germander « ‘71 Scorodenia, In 
the U.S. applied to T, Canadense (Cent. Diet.). 
Also applied to certain species of Veronica, now 
chiefly in the compound names Germander 
Ohickweed ( Veronica agreslis) ; Germander 
Speedwell or Wild Germandor (^Veronica 
Chamirdrys), 

In c.arlv' quois. it is often uncertain what plant is meant. 
The aitrib. use in Tennyson refers to the beautiful blue 
colour of the flowers of Veronica C/iamxdrys, 
c 1440 Pro/ftp. Pars'. J90/2 Germawnder, herbe, ger/iran^ 
dra. j5^8 Turner Names of Herbts (1S81) s6 Chamedrys 
called . . m englishe Gernmnder or englishe Triacle. 1578 
Lyte Dodeens i. Ixxv. 1 1 x Of Scordium or water Germander, 
Il'id. 1. Ixxvi. II2 Of Tcucrion or wilde Germander. 1587 
Harrison England ii. xx. (1877) *• 3 ®® common ger^ 
m.indcr or thistle benet is . . of great power in medicine. 
JS 97 Gerarde Herbal tr. cciii. <34 Tree Germander is called 
in-.I.aiine Teucrinm; in English great Germander, vpright 
Germander, and Tree Germander. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts U658) 269 Take of jermander four ounces, of Gum- 
dracanf, and of dryed Roses. x688 R. Holme ylrv/w/o* n. 
109A 'Free Germander hath the Flowers., white, in a round 
pointeil husk. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Picce 11. xii. 380 There are 
several other Trees and Shrubs which are now in Flower, as 
..Tree Gcrrn.ander, Lupine. 1789 PtLKtNCTON Derbysh. 

Veronica chamsedns^ Wild germander. i8ix 
A: i. Thomson Loaf DUp, {18:8) 398 Wall germander has 
iwen accounted tonic, stomachic [etc.l. i860 Gosse Rom. 
Aa/. Ifttt. 6The germander speedwell, with its lauphing 
Wue eyes, spangling every hedge*bank. 1865 — Land 
4 - Ara (1874) *5 (he wood germander, or bitter sage, whose 
wnnkjed leaves were used during the scarcity of the hast war 
.as a subsmute for lea. 

altrih. 17x2 tr. PouitVs IJisi. Drugs I. 82 Divided Into five 
Germander Flower. 1864 Tennyson Sea 
Dreams They, thinking that her clear germander eye 
iJroopt in the giant-factoried city-gloom, Came, with a 
month s leave gt%'cn them, to the sea. 

GermaiiG : ^cc Gkh«an aJ 
Gormanesq^ue (tl.^wmanc-sk), a. [f. Geumak 
+ -ESQUK.] Matkctl by German charactcrislics. 
1845 Nnv bfenibiy .Ifar. XV, s 3 The fair writer .. has 
even rendered her tragedy more Gcrm.anesqne than th.at 
M iM and singular production. 

Germonhood (J.^rjuiinhud). [f. Geiisi.vn + 
-IIOOD.] The quality of being German. 

1847 Caklyle German Remance Pref.. They arc German 
N’os'elbts. not F.nglish ones ; and their Gennanhood I have 
all along reg.atded as a quality, not as .a fault, 

Germanic (tl.^wmx'nik), a. .nnd sh. fad. I... 
Gentidtsic-us^ f. Gcrmdnus GEltif.AX a.- Cf. F, 
grrmani^uc.] A. adf. 

1 . Of or pcrt.nininp to Germany or To the Ger- 


mans, German. N'ow chiefly Jdis/. in Germanic 
Confederation^ Germanic Empire. 

1633 in Crt. StTimesCkas.! II. 2x4 Setting up the 

Germanic liberty, and levelling of the House of Austria- 
1652 Benlowes Theoph. v. .rli.v. Fifty mih'ons of Germanick 
le.ague.s. S756-7 tr. Keyslcrs Tmz'. (1760) IV. 2x7 The 
association of the Germanic states svould not be a sufficient 
security to the empire against a foreign enemy. 1777 
Watson Philip II (1839) *3 laboured . . to esiabUsh con- 
cord among the several princes of the Germanic body. 
184s S. Austin Ranke'‘s Hist. Ref. 111 . 251 Least of all 
could the German nation boast that the Germanic empire 
had recovered its ancient character and powers. 

b. Marked by German characteristics. Ger- 
manic region (see quot.). 

1851-6 Woodward Motlusca 383 Germanic Region. The 
whole of Northern Europe and Asia, bounded by the 
Pyrenees, Alps, Carpathians, Caucasus, and Altai. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Teutonic race, or any 
of the Teutonic peoples. AVith reference to lan- 
guage, often used by philologists as = ‘ Primitive 
Germanic \ Also with limiting word, in the 
designations of the subordinate groups Into which 
the Germanic family of langs. is divided : the East 
Germanic, including Gothic (and some langs. of 
which only traces remain, as Burgundian, Vandal), 
the North Germanic = * Scandinavian * (by some 
treated as a suMiviston of East Germanic), and 
the fVest Germanic, including High and Low 
German, English, Frisian, Dutch, etc. 

x8^x W. Spaldino Italy ^ It. Isl. II. 26 The Roman 
empire during the Germanic mva.sions. 1879 Sir G. Sco"^ 
Lect. Archil. 1 . 6 [Goihic]is the architecture of the Germanic 
nations,^ 1M8 J. Nright Old High-Cer. Primer % 70 The 
Germanic combin.iiion ^twwas represented in Franconian 
by qu, and In Upper German by cnu. 

B, sb. The language of the Germanic people ; 
Teutonic: see A. 2. 

1892 J, Wright Printer Gothic Lang, § io8 From an 
IndoGermanIc point of view the series 1 -V belong to one 
and the same series which undenvent In Germanic various 
modifications upon clearly defined lines. 

Germanical (d^aimas-nikal), a. ran. [f. as 
pree. + -At,.] = Gebmanio <r. i; 

1560 Bp. Samoys Let. 24 Oct. in Abp. ParheVs Co/r. 125 
Ye will not utterly condemn all Germanical natures. 1833 
Fraser's Mag, VII. 602 Whose Germanical jabber Master 
Ben. .put into English. 

Hence Germa‘iiicaUy adv,, in a Germanical 
manner. 

1833 Eraser's Mag. VII. 706 The round-about, hubbies 
bubble, rumfustianish..roly-polygrowleryofstyJe,so Ger- 
manically set forth. 1854 De Quincey in H. A. PageZi 4 ’ 
(1877) II, xviii. 87 That is, speaking Germanically, and 
therefore pedantically. 

Germanify (dja-jinanifoi), v. [f. German a. 
+ -(i)fy.] trans. To make German in form or 
character, imbue with German qualities, render 
German-like. Hence Gcnna'nlfied fj:!. a. 

xZji Mad. Simple’s Invest, y. In Old if Nesu in Casq. L if. 
I. 312/1 That sounds Germanified. x888 Atlaniic Plonthly 
Feb, 281 The Germanified ghost of the dead language is 
raised in the baccalaureate oration of my second son. 

Genuanisll (d35-4ro!inip, a. [See -ISH.] 
Having German characteristics, savouring of Ger- 
manism. 

1796 R. Bace Hemssprong viii, It sounds monstrous 
Germanish. 1819 Soutiiev Lett. {1856) III. 124 The letter 
i.s Germani.sh enough, in all conscience. 1829 fVes/w. Rez'i 
X. 197 Kellerman’s name sounds Germanish. 
Genuanism (d35’Jnianiz’m). [f, German a. 
+ -I 83 f, Cf. K, Germanismei} 

1. An idiom or mode of expression peculiar to the 
German language; esp. one used by a speaker or 
writer in some other language. 

x6xx CoRYAT Crudities 39 After I had duly considered 
ihis prcty Germanisme. a 1773 Chesterf. (T.), It is full of 
Lacinisms, GalUcisms, Germanisms, and all isms but 
Anglicisms. 18^2 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, (1842) II. 2 
Besides, it [the * Tourof a German Prince qi^cks (jermanity ; 
the Germanisms in the whole arc not grc.nter than might be 
collected in a three years’ residence. 1853 Miss Sheppard 
Ch. Auchester 1. 324 The mere Germanisms of the novel 
rests and signs appalled me. ^1892 Nation (N. Y.) 26 May 
40X/1 Many.joimcd Germanisms stretch their unwieldy 
length and sprawl over es'ery page. 

2. a. German ideas; German modes of thought 
or action, b. Attaclimcnt to German ideas or in- 
stitutions. 

1841 IHacfrif. bTag. L. 154 Thou art alone practical, and 
des^isesi idealism, and mysticism, and Germanism. 1864 
Daily Tel..x\ May, ’Fhe advance of Germanism, as it was 
.styled, sras retarded, if not checked. 1884 yml. Educ. 
XJ^ 24 What our country needs of Germanism in educa- 
tion is the profound, accurate, broad, and genial habits. 

3. Affectation of what is German ; a disposi- 
lion to .adopt German modes of Ihonght or ex- 
pression. 

1807 \V. T.avlor in Ann. Res'. V, 507 A something of 
Germanism clings about ihe style of these two fnsX caxjJos. 
* 8^5 J. H. Newman Developm, Ckr, Dectr. 71 The same 
philosophical elements, received into a certain sensibility or 
insensibility 10 sin, and its consequences, leads [r/V] one mind 
to the Church of Rome; anotherlossdiat. forwanl ofabctier 
word, may be called Germanism. 1857 CauftOi Let, c6 J.sii. 
in Life (1894) 249 How very much sriihotit real knowledge 
h.as been a great deal ofthebroad abii-^e of Germanism Ili.st 
goes on. - - 


Germanist (d^s-jmanist). [f. GEnsiAK a. + 
-1ST,] a. One who has a knowledge of Gennanv 
and of the German language, b. One versed in 
Germanic or Tenionic philology, c. One influenced 
by German thought. 

x83t Carlyle Let. 29 Aug. in Froude Life (1882) II. iS3 
Wc are all to meet, along with a certain Mrs. Austin, a 
young Germanist., and breakfast some day in the Templar’s 
lodgings. 1851 Ruskin Let. to Stillman in Pall Mall G. 
(1887) 23 Dec. 11/2 Above all avoid German books— and all 
Germanists except Carlyle. x88o A. H. Hunt Butkle ll. 
241, I. .hope to take back the boys good Germanists. xSSs 
G. H. Schodde in Homil. Rev. May 395 The grc.Ttest of 
Germanists, Jacob Grimm ...says that. .Luther’s langu.Tge 
must be regarded as the foundation of modern German. 

Oerntanistic (djajmani-stik), a. [f. prec. + 
-tc.] Pertaining to the study of Germanic pliiio- 
iogy and antiquities. 

x88x Athcnxnm 20 July 143/2 The second volume of the 
admirable yahresbericht on Germanistic philology .. has 
reached us. 1883 American VI. 313 Cheap Germanistic 
texts. 


tGermanity Ohs. [ad. L. gcrmanilatem, 
f. gcrmdnus German The quality of being 
‘ german * or closely related ; near kinship. 

1594 Be. J. King fonas (1618) 70 Thus was gertnanityand 
brotherhood broken betwixt the Thebans. 1637 R. Hi'm- 
piiREY tr. St. Ambrose t. 8x The germanlty and neercst 
bl«x>d of brotherhood. 1647 Trai>p Comm. 2 Cor. viii. S 
The germanity, the naturalnesse, legitimatenesse oppo>ed 
to bastardlinesse. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Behai'.iia^ 
Germanitjy brotherhood. *721 in Bailey. ’ 

Germanity ^ (d^sjmre’niii). [f. Germ.vn a - 

+ -(i)ty.] 

1. The characteristic qualities of Germany or 
the Germans. 

4832 [see Germanism j], 1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 700 The 
inhabitants [of Weimar] seemed to us to have more than 
the usual heaviness of Germanity. 1857 De Quincey Gce/be 
Wks. 1862 XII. 2 i 6 One other part of this lady’s condcct 
merits notice for its e.Yqui5Ue Germanity. 

2. Devotion to German interests. 

2870 Pall Malt G. 25 Nov. 10 That the>^ arc sllghllv 
demoralized by success no one not directly inspired with 
‘ Germanity' can doubt. 

Germanium (dgsjm^mizlm). Ch'em. [mod; 
L., f. Germdntts German a.^1 (See quot.) . 

18S6 Alhettxum 13 Mar, 364/2 !rrof. Clemens Winkler, in 
the Eerichte of the Berlin Chemical Society, describes a 
new element— to which he has given the name of ‘Ger- 
manium’— in a mineral named Argyrodile .. Germ.imuni 
appears to take a place between antimony and bismuth. 

Germanize (d^aumanaiz), V, [f. GERSfAN <j.- 

+ -IZE.] 

1. trans. To translate into the German latifiusfie. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Bartns tr. ii. tr. Babylon 624 The 

Dutch, hath him who Germaniz’d the 5tor>' Of Sleidan. 
1793 Botticer Let. in Mem. Dalzel (4862) 107 , 1 have got 
a vast liking to Germanise them myself. 18x4 W. Tauo* 
in Mdnihly Rev. LXXIII. 354 Several of whose odes la'c 
been as happily Germanized by Ramler as his epistles nave 
been by Wieland. 

2. To make German in character, appearance, etc. 

x6oo Heywood Amcwc m. iv. Wks. 1874 V. 205 The first 

health shall be impos’d on you Valerius, and it ever yew 
have beene Germaniz’d, let it be after the Dutch fashion. 
1754 Franklin Ess. Wks. x^ II. ^20 Allens, who will 
.shortly be so numerous as to Germanize us instpd of ouf 

AngUfying them. 1790 350 [T'hus did Hanod) 
Germanize us out of the Utile taste which, previous to ntv 
misty appearance, had begun to glimmer on us. iSi* 
Folkestone Sp, Ho. Com. xo Dec., He had seen our. .ofnccfs 
adopting German dresses and Germanizing themselves 4 * 
much as possible. j86z 1.Ki\\KwChannel 1st. Hi. 

329 The process by which Normandy was Geinjaniieo. 
289Z AihtfisruM 22 Aug. 250/2 She [Japan] has endcavourw 
in turn to anglicize, americanire, galUcize, and gcrmaiu*' 
herself. 

3. ijttr. To adopt German manners and enstoms; 

to become German (in stjde, tastes, habits, sjnt* 
pathies, etc.). . 

1665 I-ocKB Let. in Fox Bourne Life (1876) I. !’**• ***^' 
landlord, who is wont sometimes to germanizc. 

Briton in Spirit Puhl. ymls. (1602) V. 122 For, thouRh 
troops might fraternize. They'd poltronsDc 
iBzx ShelLey Let. to C. Clatmnont in Dowden Lift **• J? 
You are indeed Germanizing very fast. . . 

Hence QeTmanized///. IT., Go'rmanixlngf’W-^' 

Also Ge-rmaniza*tlon,thc action or process of Oct- 
manizing ; Ge*rinanlzcr, one who Gcrmantrc?- 

1743 Loud. Mag. 89 He might .. have desCTibed ' 
as a Germanized Englishman. XT^o Foote //»/»<*'' v , * 
1799 1 . 240 Who knows wlicthcr this Germantz d 
pans to comprehend.. thy merit. *8x7 CoLrifJocE « --• 
Lit. too A I.atin word with a Germanized 
SvD. .Smith Speeches Wks. *850 IL 
have been., about as free as Denmark, Swee^, . 
Gcrm.anised Suics of Italy. 1850 H. 

213 The Germanised style, .conrists. .in an ^ 

of German idiom and construction. JS50 rntter ' z 
XLH. 6S9 Should the Governments of l»ru*'p ^ 
persist in their present system of Germanizaiion- * Jij., 
Churchman VI. 3/: iTic maudlin and unavoweti . » ' 
of one or olher of these classes 
Froudk. Grtr-mr xvi. 261 The Germanising 
lead.. to fresh inv.arions of lt.aly. x88i 
XXII. 97/1 The vague. .notion that his 
consists in a mere Germ-mising of Lnsh^ pm 
missed at once. 1889 Times Z4 Jan. 5/6 ‘^.4 ^^Vf- 

tend to the Gezm.mizarion of Hunga^*. z^S ^ •for % 
Monthly 720 Inddenis .. illustrative of 

concc.aling French hearts under their Get manized 
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GeTmano-, used as the combining form of 
* German ^ in various formations, as Ge'rniano- 
Coleri'dgian used by Mill as an epithet de- 
signating opinions derived from German writers 
through Coleridge, or from the Germans and 
Coleridge jointly; Ge^rmano-mania, a mania 
for things German ; Germano'pMlist, one who 
is friendly to, or excessively fond of, the Germans ; 
Ge'r2iianopho''bia, a morbid dread of Germany 
and of everything German. 

1840 Mill Diss. fy Disc. (1875) I. 403 The *Germanoi 
Coleridgian doctrine is . . the result of . . a reaction. Ilfifi, 
425 The Germano-Coleridgian school . . saw beyond the 
immediate controversy. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 11 May 350/3 
One is almost templed to wish that Dr. Minot had .. 
intrusted the preparation of an American translation to 
some one not yet incurably affected by *Germano-mania. 
186^ Furnivall in Reader n June 744 Whether you 
believe in Diez as an oracle as some *Germanophilists do, 
or doubt him as some English sceptics have done. 1894 
Forum (U. S,) Dec. 398 There is no *Germanophobia to be 
detected in his attitude. 

Ge*nnaii silver. A white alloy consisting 
of nickel, zinc, and copper, originally obtained from 
an ore found at Hildburghausen. 

1830 Meek. M(xg. XIII. 96 The German silver .. is now 
coming into vogue. x8st Iliustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1052 
A gun ..in a case of rosewood, mounted in German silver. 
1873 Jenkin Elecir. ^ Magn. (1883) 200 The coils (of 
the differential galvanometer) are sometimes madeofGerman 
silver instead of copper, 

attrib. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, 58 The beggars were 
a kind of German-silver aristocracy, 

Ge'nuantown, U.S, [The name of a suburb 
of Philadelphia.] A one-horse covered vehicle used 
in country districts : more ^vX\y Germantown wa^on. 

1885 H. C. McCook Tenants Old. Farm 322 Farmers 
came in their buggies, germantowns and farm-waggons. 

Germa'tic, Biol, rare, [Badly f. Geusi J^.jon 
the analogy of spermatic.^ Pertaining to a germ. 

1889 H, Campbell oj^ Disease 135 We have 

seen that the spermatic and ;germatic E[nvirohment] cannot 
possibly be the same for any two germs or sperms. 

Germe, var. Jebm, Turkish vessel; 

Germeu (djaumen). Also 7 germaine, 7-9 
germxn. \Q.,'L,^ermen {^\.germina)x seeGEBirr^.j . 
1. The rudiment of an organism, a germ. Now 
only Jig. (Cf. Gersi sb.) 

1(^5 Skaks. Lear in. it. 8 And thou all-shaking Thunder, 
Strike flat the thicke Rotundity o* th’ world, Cracke Natures 
moulds, all germaines spill at once That makes ingratefiill 
Man. — Mncb. iv. i. 59. a 1691 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 
11. Wks.^ 1772 VI. 794 The cicairicula of an egg, or the 
germen in the seed of a. plant, being, in reality, a model 
of the animal, or plant, to be produced from it, 1807 Van- 
couvER Agric, Devon (1813) 123 Although that may cleanse 
the body of the grain, it will not carry off the down from its 
end, and which is reasonably supposed to contain the germin 
of smut. 1814 Cary Dantes Purg. xvii. 100 Love is germin 
(orig. sementrt] of each virtue in ye. 1824 Galt Rothelan 
11. V. vi. 294 Many thought and feared some new evil was 
confusing the germins of nature. 

1 2. A shoot or sprout, a young branch or sucker. 
1628 Coke Ott Liti. 53 a, If tenant cut dowm timber trees 
. .or suffer the young germins to be destroyed. 1669 Wor- 
LiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 326 Germins, young -shoots of 
Trees. 1671 Grew Ana!. Plants'u iv. § i The Parts of the 
Germen and Branch, are the same with those of the Trunk. 
17x4 ScROGCS Courtsdeet (ed. 3) 208 If., he destroys the 
young Germins, or stub up the same by the Roots. 1723 
Bradley Favt. Diet. s. v. Palm, The Palm-Tree has a 
tender Germen, from whence other small Shoots proceed by 
Intervals. 1786 W. Gilpin Mount, ft Lakes I. 227 Fruitful 
nature, making . . unremitting efforts to vegetate, could not 
here produce a single germin, 

3. Bot. The rudiment of a seed-vessel, an ovary. 
1759 B. Stillingfl. Wks. (1762) Introd, 30 Upon opening 
the flower leaves there will appear In the very center, at the 
bottom an oblong thickish substance .. This contains the 
seed, and is called the germen or germ. 1776-96 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 3 The Seed-vessel. In the newly- 
opened flower, this part was called the Germen ; but when' 
it enlarges, and approaches to maturity, it is called the 
Seed-vessel. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys, Bot, 274 The Germen 
appears under a variety of shapes and sizes. It is of great 
moment .. to observe whether it be superior, that is, above 
the bases of the calyx and corolla ; . or inferior, below them. 
1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. iii. (ed, 4) 179 The bodies .. are 
considered abortive germens, or seed-vessels. x8^ Darwin 
Forms of FI. iii. 83 The germens of these 12 flowers. all 
swelled, and ultimately six fine capsules and two poor cap-' 
sules were produced. 

Germicidal (d55*jmisai:dM), a. [f. as he.Kt + ’ 
-AL.] Destructive to germs, germ-killing. 

x888 Times 24 Dec. 3/5 By first drawing the tobacco smoke 
through water, it was found to have lost its germicidal pro- 
perties. 1^1 Revierv 0/ ReV, 14 Mar. 278/1 The great ger- 
micidal antidote of the future. ' ' 

Germicide (dgaumisoid), sb. (tz.) ' [f. Germ sb, 

+ -CIDE I.] 

1. That which kills germs ; spec, an agent used 
to destroy disease-germs. 

x88i Times X7 Jan. 5 Neither oil nor glycerine is a germi- 
cide or a disinfectant- x88x G. M. Sternberg tr. Magitiris 
Bacteria (1883) 209 By germicides we mean agents which 
have the power to destroy the vitality of the various species 
of bacteria known to us. 

2. quasi-a<^‘. Destructive to germs, germicidal. 

x88o Mac Cormac Aniise/t. Surg. 106 Certain germicide 

agents absolutely arrest their power of reproduction. 1885 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Germicide, having power to kill germs. 


GermicTiltiire{d,^3*jmik»Itiui)'. [f. Germ + 
Culture ; after hortiatlture, etc,] * The artificial 
cultivation of the microscopical organisms (bacteria) 
connected with certain diseases * {Cent. Diet.'). 
Hence Q-erinicultxirist, one who practises germi- 
culture ; a bacteriologist. 

x8. , l^Ted. News LII. 640 (Cent.) The third point — the 
antiseptic value of these bodies— still-remains for the germi- 
culturist to determine. 

Germiduct (dsaumidokt). [f. Germ sb. + L. 
'duct-us\ after aqneduct.'] ‘The efferent canal of 
the germigene' Boc. Lex. 1885). 
Germigene (d55*jmi,d3rn)- Biol. [f. Germ 
sb. -f -genef -gen.] ‘ The gland of the female gene- 
rative apparatus of cestoid and Trematode worms 
in which the germinal vesicles are formed ' {Sfd. 
Soc, Lex. 188 ^). 

So Germi'genous a., that produces germs. 
x8sp Todd Cycl. Anat. V. {X36I In. .Cestoid Entozoa there 
are distinct germigenous.. organs. 2870 RoLLESTON.i4«fwA 
Introd. 125 Besidesotheraccessory organs, vitelligenous 
exist independently of germigenous glands. 1885 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. s.v. Gland, Germigenous gland, the germ-producing 
structure or ovary of cestoid worms ; the structure which 
produces the germinative vesicles. 

Germin (d^Sumin), V. arch. Also 5 germyne. 
[ad. L. germin~are : see Germinate z>.] intr. To 
put forth shoots, to bud. Of the earth : To begin 
to produce vegetation. Also trans. To bud or 
shoot forth into. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xii. 48 For Columelle affermytli 
in that ioynt To germyne, and in veer therout to stare 
Mater ihy.vyne al newly to repare. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour A iv b. The swete dewe of Maye. .pleseth moche unto 
the erthe and attempreth it swetely in making to germyne 
and fructyfye. — Gold. Leg. 231 b/i Thre thynges ben 
founden in seed germynyng. 1484 — RyallBk. M iv, A dewe 
whyche maketh hym to germyne a swete rote and ryjt wel 
atempred, that ts good love. X814 Cary Dante, Par. xxxiii. , 
10 The love Reveal’d, whose genial influence makes now 
This flower to germin m eternal peace. 

Germin, var. Germen. 

Germina'ble (d^^ouminab’l), a. rare-^K [as 
if ad. L. *germindbilis, f. germindre : see Germi- 
nate V. and -ABLE.] Capable of'germination. 

X878 Ogle ir. KemePs Flowers iv. 79 Visits . . indispens- 
able for the production ofgerminable seeds. 

IlGerminal (sgrmtnal, d.i^S-iminal), sb. [Br., 
f. 'L.gemnin^t germen : see Germ sb."] The seventh 
month of the French revolutionary calendar. 

2833 Nicolas Chronol. Hist. (2838) 171 French Revol. 
Calend., Germinal (Budding Month) Mar. 22-Apr. 29. 
Germinal (dj^Suminal); a. [ad. mod.ll ger^ 
mindliSf f. L. gennin-j gertnen : see Germ sb."] Of 
or belonging to a germ dr to germs ; of the nature 
of a germ. 

Germinal cell, disk = gertn cell, disk (see Ger.m sb, 6). Ger- 
minal /ty'rr, 'each of the three layers of cells into which the 
blastoderm divides. Germinal matter, a term applied by 
Beale to vitally active matter (seequol. 1870). Germinal 
me 7 nbrane = Blast6oerm. Germinal pole, * the part or pole 
of the egg where lies the germinal spot * {.Syd, Soc. Lex. 
1885). Germinal spot, the nucleolus of the permanent ovum, 
situated in the germinal vesicle. Gen/iinal vesicle, the 
nucleus of the permanent ovum of animals. 

2825 Coleridge Aids ReJl.^^z Relatively taken.. the ger- 
minal power of every seed might be generalized under the 
relation of Identity. 2^6, 1859 Germinal membrane [see 
BlastoderxiJ. 284s G. E. Day tr, Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 
218 Capillary vessels are developed by the stellated union 
of a certain set of blastodermic or germinal cells. 2852-6 
Woodward Mollusca iv, 51 On one side of the yolk is a pel- 
lucid spot, termed the germinal vesicle, having a spot or 
nucleus on its surface. 1861 Beale Protoplasm i. iii. (1874) 

93 In all living beings the matter upK>n which existence de- 
pends is the germinal matter (Bioplasm). 2863 Huxley 
Man's Place Nat. 11. 61 A mass of viscid nutritive matter, 
the * yelk *, within which is enclosed, .the ‘ germinal vesicle 
In this, lastly, lies a more solid rounded body, termed the 
‘germinal spot’. 2870 Beale Protoplasm (ed. 2) 36 It 
[living matter] alone possesses the power of growth and of 
producing matter Hke itself out of materials differing from 
It materially in composition, properties, and powers. 1 there- 
fore called it germinal or living matter, to distinguish it 
from the formed material, which is in all cases destitute of 
these properties. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 36 
The three layers into which the germinal membrane divides 
itself in the einbryo. 2872 Tyndall Fragm. Set. xi. 306 The 
plague-corpuscles., might also be germinal in the worm, and 
still baffle the microscope. ,1878 Bell Gegenbaurs Comp. 
Anat. 35 The so-called germinal layers, which make up the 
embryonic body. 2880 HuxLEYCr<ijj/5i/tiv.2o6The proto- 
plasmic substance of the yelk .. constituting a germinal 
layer. Ibid. 209 A whitish patch .. termed the germinal 
disk. 2888 J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc, JmL XX. 237 Ger- 
minal Segregation is caused by the propagation of the 
species by means of seeds or germs any one of which, when 
developed, forms a community, 

b. iransf. Of non-material things : That is in 
the germ or in the earliest stage of development. 

2808 W, Taylor in Ann. Rev. VI. 360 In our second 
volume, .was noticed the germinal pamphlet, of which this 
quarto volume may be considered as the matured expansion; 
2855 H, Spencer Prittc. Psyeliol. 1x872) 11, vi. xvi. 220 In 
what order do these germinal ideas arise ? 2867 Lewes 

Hist. Philos. II. 367 It is needless. .to point out the defects 
of this system. All we have to note here is its logical de- 
velopment of Condillac’s germinal error. 2873 Svmonds 
Grk. Poets i. 20 The artistic sentiment, indeed, exists in 
Homer, .but it is germinal* not organized and expanded as 
it will be. 2874 SiDCWicK Meth. Ethics iii. 427 The ger- 


minal form of morality, a 2878 Lewes Study ^ Psychol. 
(1879) 4° A forecasting tendency, germinal in animals and 
savages, conspicuous in the civilized man. 2885 Clodd 
Myths iy Dr. ii. i. 147 Indications of germinal ideas about 
an after-life are present in the contents of tumuli. 

C. humorously. Rnclimentary, undeveloped. 

2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxii, Job was a small fellow, 
about five, with a germinal nose. 

Hence Ge'rminally adv. 

28^^ Miss Harwood tr. de Pressensl's Early Years Chr, 
n. iii. 203 The old economy germinally contains the new. 

Germinance (d^o-jminans). rare. [f. L, gcr- 
inindre\ see Germinate v. and -ance.] The act 
of germinating or putting forth shoots. 

2841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. xxviit. 312 When the fulness of 
I time was come for the germinance and growth of . . the 
plant. 

Germinant (dsouminant), a. [ad. L. germL 
nanl-em, pr. pple. of germindre : see Germinate 
z/.] That develops like a germ ; germinating, 
sprouting ; also, having the potentiality of life or 
development, rare in literal sense. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learst. ii. iii. § a Prophecies . . are not 
fujfilled punctually at once, hut haue springing and ger- 
minant accomplishment throughout many ages. 2727 Bailey 
vol. II, Genitinant, sprouting, budding, blossoming, &c. 
2833 Fraser's Mag.'^oy. 574/2 They are sowing the spiritual 
seed of immortal emulation . . Such seed is germinant with 
quenchless vitality. 2842 Myers Caih. Th. iii. xxvii. 102 
He destroyed subordinate errours by simply proclaiming 
germinant truths. 2846 Dana Zooph. v, § 88 (1848) 91 Thu^ 
we trace out the beginning of the germinant process. 2870 
BaldW. Brown Eccl. Truth 266 The ideas were germinant 
and fruitful. 2878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI.354 A seedcorn 
that has under genial influences been warmed into the first 
movings of germinant life. x88i W. R. Nicoll Incarnate 
Saviour viii. 148 The teaching of Christ was not exhaustive 
but germinant. 

b. Jig. of the ground* 

2848 R. I. WiLBEKFORCE Doctr. Incamai. ii. 23 The 

dry ground of man’s nature is spoken of as germinant with 
the plant of our salvation. 2856 P. Fairbairn Prophecy ii. 
32 The germinant soil out of which predictions were ever 
springing forth. 

Germinate (d^sumin^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. germindre, f. germin^, germen : see Germ sb."] 

1. intr. To sprout, put forth shoots, begin to 
vegetate. Said properly of a seed or of a spore ; 
hence, also, of a plant: To bud and develop shoots 
and branches. 

2663 Bullokar, Cermhtaie, to bud out. Phil.Trans. 
II. 424 Whether seeds .. will germinate and thrive in the 
exhausted Receiver. x67x Grew Anat. Plants t. i. § 39 
'Tis now time for the Plume to rouze out of its Cloys- 
ters, and germinate too. a 2687 H. More Def, Philos. 
Cabbala App. xl. (2723) 196 God caused the Trees to ger- 
minate out of the Earth. 2707 Curios, in Husb. ^ Card. 
157 There is In one single Gram of Corn, that has throughly 
germinated, wherewith to feed the five Thousand hlen. 
2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) I. 207 When the 
agriculturist wishes his seeds to germinate, he should not 
bury them very deep. 28^ Rogers Agric. 4 - Prices I. xxli. 
572 A kind of cloth woven of hair was used for drying the 
malt after it had been made to germinate. 2874 Cooke 
Fungi z-j The spores which produce spermalia are not at all 
apt to germinate. 2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 238 
The persistent buds of many trees (Aesculus), bulbs (Tulip), 
and corms (Crocus, &c.), formed in the summer and ger- 
minating in the spring after long rest in winter. 

t). fig. 

2647 H. More Poems 267 Lust and Vengeance.. from one 
seed do germinate. x66o Jer. Taylor 1. iv. 

rule X. S 2 (1676) 224 The Church was then a garden of the 
fairest flowers, it did daily germinate with blessings from 
Heaven, and Saints sprung up. 2758-6$ Goldsm. Ess., 
Cultiv. Taste 'NVks. (Globe) 319/1 The preceptor will sow the 
seeds of that taste which will soon germinate, rise, blossom, 
and produce perfect fruit. 2849 Robertson Serm. Ser. r. 
iii. (1866) 56_The soul requires room to germinate. 2849 H. 
Coleridge in EncycL Metrop. 3 From the first, or initiative 
Idea, as from a seed, successive Ideas germinate. 2862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. i. i. § 5 (2875) 28 The sciences, .sever- 
ally germinate out of the experiences of daily life. 2889 
Jessopp Coming of Friars vi. 282 A wise man acts upon a 
hint, and it germinates. 


2. trans. To cause to shoot or sprout. 
x6xo D. Price Crent. Prince E ij, In this Paradise is. .the 
tree of _goodne.«se which is .. watered by grace, germinated 
by godlines, will waxe greene by hope [etc.]. 2W3 Edwin 
III. 264 The gentle influence of Spring began to spread the 
verdant carpet of Nature, and germinate the bursting buds. 
2870 Disraeli Lothair xW, The impassioned eloquence of 
that lady germinated the seed which the Cardinal had 
seemed so carelessly to scatter. 

b. Jig, To cause to issue or develop, to produce. 
279fe Burney Metastasib II. 245 Some new composi- 
tion flatters my vanity In fulfilling my predictions, and 
germinating fresh hopes of your future poetical fame. 
2837 Carlyle Zr. Rev, III. iv. i, Several French depart- 
ments germinate a set of rebellious paper-leaves, named 
Proclamations. 2849 Cobden Speeches 32 Those boundary 

? [uestions which, we were assured, were to germinate a war 
or a quarter of a century. 28^ Hall Caine «n Jtmes 
19 Sept. 4/1 A crowd of people gathered in the Street and 
germinated alarming rumours. . 

3. intr. Of a salt, etc. : To effloresce. ? Cbs. ^ ^ 
2626 Bacon Sylva § ^6 The Chalcitcs, which hath a Spirit 
that will put forth and germinate, as we s^ m Chymirall 
Trialls. 2774 Brownricg in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 482 '' h»cb 
salt also germinates in great abundance in the same colliep . 
Ibid. 490 The stone on which the native alum . .germinates 
is black and shining. 2796 Kirwas Elem. Mm. (ed. 2) IL 
9 It [Glauber’s Salt] also, not unfrcquently, germinates from, 
and adheres to, the walls of recent buildings. 
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Hence GeTminating vbl. sh. {aiOib,) and ///. a, 
1751 N. Cotton yit. vHL Infant roses, ere they blow, 
In germinating clusters grow. 1845 Darwin I'oy. Nat. xx. 
(1873) 454 The seeds retain their geminating power. 1854 
GiCFfLLAN Li/e Blair in Bis Wks. jgB Boohs.. full of 
suggestive ana germinating thought. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble 
Besid. in Georgia 87 A young shoot is produced at the 
germinating season, Bower & Scott De Bary's 

Phnner. igS Hie^root of the germinating seed. 

G^rzxunation (d554minf**Jan), [ad. L. gemii- 
iiatidn-emy n. of action f. germinare : see Germi- 
.VATE V. Cf. F. gtrmitjaiiml] 

1 . The action or process of germinating, sprout- 
ing, or putting forth shoots; also, an instance of 
this. Used properly of a seed; hence of a plant, 
and also of the similar development of the spore 
in cryptogams. 

1594 Plat /e^velUho. l. 23 It helpeth toward the genera- 
tion and germination of alj seeds. .*5*7-77 Feltham Re- 
solves, Lett. v. 67 Can the Sun shine, and the dew fall, 
.and not the ^rth return her Germinations ? 1646 Sir 
T. Browse Pseud. Ep. in. xxv. 178 Herein we finde no 
security to prevent its germination, as having made trj’all 
in graines whose ends cut off have notwithstanding sud- 
denly sprouted. 169* Bentley' Boyle Lect. 551 The whole 
globe would be one frigid zone .. there would he no life, 
no germination. 1707 Curios. Hush. ^ Gar.i. 135 Salts 
are not ab'iolutely necessary' to the Germination of Plants. 
1776 Bp. Watsox Apol. Chr. i. 22 Any one phsenomenon in 
nature, from the rotation of the great orbs of the universe 
to the germination of a blade of grass. 1830 M. Donovan 
Pom. Eton. I. 81 Germination would then proceed with 
dangerous rapidity in that part [of a heap of grain] .. while 
in other parts the %’egetalion would not have commenced. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Praet. A^ric. (ed. 4) 11. 170 The 
germination which converts the acorn into an oak. 187* 
Oliver Eletn, Bol. r. iv. 44 The essentials to germination 
are found by experience to be a certain amount of moisture, 
warmth, and air. 1875 Bennett & Dver Sae/is' Bot. 362 
ITie spore ., increases in size as soon as germination com- 
mences and divides into two cells. 

/}S' *5s3 H. More Conjeci. Cabbal. 65 The sundry Ger- 
minations and Springings up of the works of Righteousness 
in him are a delectable Paradise to him. x8i8 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1872^ 11 . 268 We see the germination of that 
usurpation.. 1875 Stubbs 11 . xvii, 623 A time 

of germination in religious history. 

2 . iransf. Used for; Efflorescence, ebullition. 
xMs Hooke Mterogr, js8 Excrescencies or Ebullitions in 

the snuff of a Candle, partly from . . a kind of Germination 
or Ebullition of some actuated unctuous parts which creep 
along. Ibid, 130 Why may not the Phtenomena of Ebulli- 
tion or Germination be in part . . from the levity of an im- 
pregnated liquor, x;r74 Brownricg \t\Pliil. Trans, LXIV. 
483 Various other kinds of salts formed by germination, 
assume this fibrous texture. 

Germinative (d35*jmint:UiY), a. [f. L. ger- 
inindrex see GERXfih’ATB v. and -ative. Cf. F. 
germitiatif, a. Of or belonging to germi- 

nation. b. * Hanng power to bud or sprout, or to 
develop’ Expos. Lex. 1854). 

S707 Curios, in Hush, ft Card. 155 Any Agent, indu’d with 
a germin.'itive Power. Ibid. 230 Among the common Water 
there is another which I call germinative, for Plants. *841- 
7x T. R. Jones Anhu. Kingd. (cd.4) 865 The blastoderm or 
germinaiivc membrane. 186* F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 
67 note. The germinative power of a seed . , is destroyed bv 
fire. 1883 American VII. 89 The germinative portion o'f 
the egg. 

/g. X821 Blachu. Mag. X. 334 [It] could not fail to 
weaken the germinative principles of popular disaffection. 
1857 I. Tavlor ll’orld of Mind 379 The ‘Social Institu- 
tion’ by which .such iis.nges are sanctioned is itself a crime, 
.nnd it will Ijc germinative of crime.?. 286$ Reader 18 Mar. 
309/1 Any vital or germinative truth. 

Germinator (d^a'jminr'tai). [f. Germinate 

V. + -OR.J That which causes or promotes the 
growth (of ri seed or plant). Also spec.^ an appli- 
ance for testing the germinating power of seed. 

1890 Daily Navs 26 June 6/1 Messrs. Sutton .. h.ive 
a ingenious gcrmin.ntor on view, a device by which 
the buyer of seed may. .test the germinating power of what 
he buys. ^ *^5 I'oice (N. V.) 16 May 'JTns infemal bottle 
. .u a veritable germinator of misery and sin. 

Genmni'parous, a. rare~^. [f. L. type 
-germinifar-tis (f. Okhiien + J,ar!re to bring 
forth, afier ovipann, vlvipams) + -oi;s.] Bring- 
ing forth seeds ; producing offspring tlirongh seeds. 

T; Co'-CBSOOKB in Trans. K.Asial.Sas. (1630) 

» 1 . 30 J he threefoM division . , is, ist. Nnyinarous . , 2d. ovi- 
juirous . . ju. germiniparous. 

Germless ^d,^.i'jml«^s), a. [f. Gr.misb. + -less.] 
Conlaming no germs (sec Ger5( sb. 3). 

J63j 11. IrnuiniONB A’a.'. Law in Sfir. ir. (iS8j) Cr If 

"'““W ‘he .. life 

Cmmts II ashnjScn B Sent., H. w-jfi Ihe 

lioiwlcjncj of that inKclIwi and certnlos. localiij’r 
Gei^on (d.^S'jman). [a. F. pennon (see Litlrc 
•W/9-J A fish of the genns Orcymts, csp. Orcy- 
tit/s ahlcuga the I.ong-finned tunny. 

jBdo YARsrtL JJn!. Fishrs and Supp. 15. jgSr Coi'cn 
Frit. Fishts II. loo Germon. lAmc-finncd Tunny. Tlic 
n.imc of Germon has ireen airjilictl 10 norc than one *poci« 
Lot u-c confine it In that 10 which in our opinion it more 
property belonjrs. 

Gormo(u)nt, obs. Sc. form of G.tnuErtT. 

I Gcruative, <r. Olts.-' [? f. gc™ Gms in + 

■.tTivr_] 7 Addiclctl to ‘ giming’ or gmmhling. 

160S _M(DDt rrrov Trick ta Catch Oi^i Ont to. v, Out. you 
Cernallue quc-nne. 


Gemet(t, obs. form of Gabset 1 and 

Gern(i)er(e, obs. form of Gabner. 

tGeTnut. Obs. [?mistalceforj'fr((f)Kf(/,crv!Kf, 
Earth-nui ; but cf. F. gernottc or jamote (Littre 
s.v, Terre-mix), which recalls the Sw. jonlnol.'] 
(See quot.) 

X693 RoBiNsoij in PhiL Frosts. XVII. S26 The Knots of 
our Btilbocastauusn .. commonly call'd Pig-nuts ond Ger- 
nuts in the North, lie very deep, and fatten Hogs. 

t Geroco'mical, a. obs.— ' [f. Gr. yrj^Ko- 

fux-Ssj f. yr^poKoyua (see nexlj + -al,} Pertaining 
to the treatment of the aged. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 257 It is^ my earnest desire 
that Physicians would study the Gerocomical part of Phy^ick 
more than they do. 

Gerocomy (d3i»r/)*k6mi). rare. [ad. Gr. 71;- 
poKofsiay f. yrjpo-, 7^p<ts old age + -«o^fa tending.J 
The science of the treatment of the aged. 

x8x8 in Todd. 1885 Fothercill D/s. Sedent. Life xxxii. 

Gerofleia, obs. form of Gillyflower, 

GerOUOmite (d.c^erpmomait). Also Gerony- 
mite, [a. Sp. or It. gcronomita^ repr. med.L. 
Jlierdnymita.'] = Hieronymite. 

*754 Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1882 VII. 118 Close by. . 
is a large convent of Gcronymites. *78* R. Co.mderland 
Anecd. Em. Painters (1787) 1. 70 A monk . . of the order of 
Geronimytes t«V}. i858 Ld. Houghton Select, fr. JPhs. 
228 A greyGeronomile This answer to his ecstacy returned. 

Geroutarchical (d.^e^r^ntaMkikal), a. rare. 
[f. Gr, yspovr-, yipoiy old man + •apX'OS niling + 
-ic + -AL. (In this and the three following words, 
many scholars would pronounce the initial letter 
as g, not as d^.)] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
government by old men. 

1884 Med. Times May 669/2 It [the Apothecaries* Com- 
pany] preferred to retain its gerontarchical constitution. 

Gerontic (d^er/imtik), a. [f, as prec. + -ic. 

. Also in erroneous form gOFonic, from the Gr. 
nom. case.] Of or pertaining to old age, senile. 

1885 Fothercill Dis. Sedent. Z(/5*xxxii. 279 niere are a 
large series of geronic troubles from which old ladies are 
free. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Gerontic. 

Geron.tOcraoy(d3e:rfnt(i'krasi). [f.Gr.ycpovT-, 
old man +-Kparta government. Cf. F. geron- 
tocratie.'l The system of government by old men. 
Also, a governing body consisting of old men. 

X830 Examiner 6^^/t The adjustment of the qualific.Tlion 
of candidates involves the entire question between the ge- 
rontocracy and the young men. 1877 R. Lowe in Fortn. 
Rev. X Oct. 445 By making a Parliament already too old 
older, and already too jich richer— a plutocracy, and a 
gerontocracy. 

Geroutogeous (d3erpntt7jd3r3s>, a. ^Also 
-gteous. [l Gr. 7€povT-, y/pojy old man -f 701*0, 
earth + -oys.] Of plants, etc.: Belonging to the 
Old World (i.e. the eastern hemisphere). 

j88o CnAV Struct. Bot. 413/1 Ceron/ogrrous [sit), belong- 
ing to the Old World. x&84 in Casselfs Encycl, Dict.^ 
Geroniogeoits. 1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Gerontogvous. 

Gevoom, ^ Obs. /Vest Ijid/an. Some kind offish. 

17x3 Ray Syn. Pise. J59 [Fishes of Jamaica] Harengus 
major,. XisQ^xonm. X7*5Sloane Thwa/m II.282 AGeroom. 
This was twelve Inches long and two broad ,. The Snout is 
longer and sharper than that of a Herring, and the Fins and 
Tail are larger. 

It Geropiga (dseropf-ga). Also jerupiga and (in 
Diets.) gero-, jerupigia. [a,Pg. geropiga *= Hieba- 
riORA.] A mixture of grape-juicc, brandy, sugar, 
and red colouring-matter, manufactured in Portugal, 
and used in the adulteration of port-wine. 

1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 8x4/* Geropiga or Jenipjga, 
Daily^ Tel. 14 Sept., It gets., copper in its pickles, 
and geropiga in its port wine. 1877 JJlackmore Cripps 
(1887) 58 The common-room cellars which cannot have loo 
much geropiga. 

-gerouSjin actual use always -igerous (i'dgeros), 
an adjectival suffix f. h. -ger bearing (f. root of 
gerhe to bear) + -ous. It occurs in a few words 
represcntingactual Latin formations, tescorttigerouSy 
JlorigeroiiSf and in mod. scientific language is added 
freely to Latin stems, as in froitdtgerotts. 

Gorraflour, obs. form of Gillyflower. 

Gerran, Qorrard, vars. Garron i, Gerard. 

Gerre, Gerret, obs. ff. Gau v.y Jar, Garret. 

Gerrymander (gcrimxmdar), sb. U.S. [f. the 
surname Gerry : sec quot. 1881.] (See quot. 1868.) 

Nat. Encycl. J, 619 Cerrysnander, a melhod of 
arranging election districts so that ine political parly making 
the arrangeraenl will be enabled to elect a jpeater number 
of represent.Tlives tlian they could on a fair system, and 
more than they should have in proportion to their numerical 
strength. x88x Mem, Hist. Boston HI, 2i» In 1812, while 
Elbridge Gerrj' was Governor of JIassachusetts, the Demo- 
cratic Legislature, in order to secure an increitsed represcnia- 
"lion of their party in the State Senate, districted the Stale 
in such a way ih.n the shapes of the towns forming such a 
district in Essex county brought out a territoiy’ of regular 
outline. This was indicated on a map which Russell the 
editor of the ‘Continent’ hung in hU office. Siuart the 
painicr observing it added a head, wings, and claws, and 
exclaimed * ITiat will dofor a salamander !* ‘Gero'mandcr t’ 
said Russell, and the word became a proverb. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) sj Oct. X7/2 The Ohio Dcmi^rats had madc a 
partisan genymander of certain districts in order to retain 
l^wer. J891 G. W. Curtis m Harper's ICetkly 28 Mar. 

(r link), Mr. M*Kinley..wasdcfcaiedonlybyagcrr>'mandcr. 


Gerrymander (gerimremdai), v. Also m-on. 
(in England) jerrymander, [f. the sb.] irasu. 
To subject (a state, a constituency) to a genyman- 
der. Also trausf.y esp. in sense : To manipulate in 
order to gain an unfair advantage. 

1859 Bartlett Did. Asner. (ed. 2) Introd. 24. 186* 
T. WINTHROP E. Brotherto/t n. it (1876) iii h great 
scope of fertile plain, gerrymandered into farms. 1884 
Times (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 4/r A question how the con- 
stituencies can be gerrymandered. X887 Smith in Trans, 
Amer. Philoi. Assoc. XVIIl. 123 Gerrymandering dialect 
phenomena cannot but hurt a domain of philologj* thst is 
sadly in lack of material svith which to operate. x8^ 
spectator 20 Sept, 367/2 They either had been ‘gery- 
mandered’ or thought they had been ‘gcrrj'mandered’ cut 
of their fair share of representative power. 1^3 Timex 

s6 Apr. 9/3 Mr. C described Mr. — as a polititil 

puritan who had grossly gerrymandered the Lancashire 
bench [of magistrates]. 

Hence Gerryina*ndered ///. a. ; Gerryma'n- 
dering* sb. ; also allrib. Also Qerryma*a- 
derer, one who gerrymanders (a constituency, etc.). 

1848 Bartlett Did. Amer., Gerrymandering. 187* 
N. y, Sunday Merc. 31 Mar. (Farmer), The Legislatuie 
of Ohio intends to prove itself a veritable master in the 
Gerrymandering business. 1B83 Q. Rev. Jan. 271 In xSj? 
..some very remarkable feats ot ‘jern’mandering* were per- 
formed by the Whig Party. 1884 Ibid. Oct, 577 It would 
enable ministers to appeal to a gerrj’mandered con.slituenq'. 
x8^ Pall Mall G. 18 July, We do not think the astuicst 
gerr>’manderer could turn the scale. 1893 Times 27 Apr.8/i 
He [Afr. Trevelyan] was admirably equipped for passing* 
gerrymandering Bill of this sort, 

Gerse, obs. form of Garse sb. 

Qers(s, Gers- ; see Grass, Giuss-. 
GersdorfiBLte (g9*Jzdpjfsit). Alhu [Named by 
Lowe in 1842 after Von Gersdorf, the proprietor of 
the mine where it was first found.] A sulph* 
arsenide of nickel. 

1849 J. NrcoL Min. 459 Gersdorffite i.? u.?ed as an ore of 
nickel. 1892 Dana's Min. oo With normal gersdorffite are 
classed a number of minerals. 

Gerston ; see Gabston. 


Gexsuni, sb. Obs. exc. Hisl. Forms ; i gfer-, 
gersum(a, 2-6, 9 /list, gersum, 3 garsum, ger- 
som, 5 grassum, 5-6 gersome, girsun2(me, gres- 
. some, 6 gersumme, -sowrae, gyrsome, -soome, 
-soume, grassumme, gressam, -um, grfssume, 
-omo, 6-7 garsome, 3, 7 gersume, (8 garsom). 
[OE. gtersuvi^ gersttm, str. masc. and neiit. gxf' 
suma^ gerstnna,\tY, masc. « ON. gorsimi^ wk. fern., 
MSw. 

1 . A treasure, precious possession ; a costly gift. 
t*xo4S 0. E. C/tron. (MS. C) an. 1035 Harold .. let nimw 

ofhyre ealle Jja besian gtersuma. a xxoo Ibid. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1047 For neah man sceolde to brecan his Stef, ?»f be 
[Vlf] nc sealde J>e mare gersuman. CXX75 Lamb, Horn, 91 
pa com he mon mid his gersume to J>an apostolum. nms 
Aner. R. 350 pe gode 'pilegrim..ne beteS no garsum. 
«x3oo Floriz ff Bl. 419 purej .. gersume Ihc am nu 
hi man bicume. a 1300 Cursor M. 6753 If theif na gers^ 
has negifte. cxgzo Antnrs of Arih. ^7 (Thornton) He wed- 
did his wyfe . .withe gyftes and gersoms [Douce MS. gar* 
sons ; see Garrison], c 1475 RaitfCoil$earQif>, I rck nochl 
of thy riches .. Thy God I? read gude] nor thy Grassum set 
1 bot licht. 

2 . Chiefly Sc. A premium or fine paid to a 
feudal superior on entering upon a holding. 

X3B9 in C. Welch Tenver Bridge (1894) 79jAn example ofal 
gersum [for a shop on the bridge occurs in the accounts 01 
X389]. CZ450 Henryson in Bannatyne MS. (Hunter. Cluu> 
977 Syne vexis him, or half the terme be g.nnc, ^yith pyk't 
querrelUsjfor to make him fane To fllil,or pay the girsum new 
agane. 1500-20 Dunbar /’irr/Nxxvii. 13 MaUisand gersomrt 
rasit ouir hie. 1530 7Vr/. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 288 In recom* 
pense of f>Ties and garsomes that I toke of hU tenementes. 
1560 Rolland Sei'en Sages (ed. Laing) 221 His mantis, get' 
sowmes, and daylie rent, x6io Holland Camden 474 “ 
paieth. .an hundred shillings for a Gersume to the Queenr. 
1682 Hickeringill It'hs. (17x6) II. 5 Except the Place migbt 
cost somewhat at the entrance and adnuttance 
some or Fine. 1703 Thoresdy Let. to Bay 
Garsom, * a garsom \ a foregift at entring a farm, a 
penny. 1708 Tcrnies de ta Ley, Gersuma is an ohioiei 
word, for a Fine or Sum of Money. i8<x Sir F. Palcrs'^^ 
Norm, ff Eng. I. 592 According to the feudal 
sum was rendered to the Seigneur ui>on the vasjuxl s deain.^ 
nttrib. 1567 in Maitland's Jlist. Edinb. (x'W’ *V *«,r 
Intcress and Gersome Silver yat sal happin to l>c oltci 
yairforc. 

i'GeTSUm, t'. Obs. [f. the sb.] irani. l o 
subject to n fine, impose a fine upon. TogfdUfd 
in : to admit to possession of in consideration 01 a 


fine or rent. 

X483 Calk. Angl. X51/1 To Garsumme {A. 
gressummare, 1502 U'tll of T, Martyn (Somerset -r 

my son . . a? many acres of land as lie is garsumeu 
own landc, 

Gort, dial, form of Great. 

Qerth(e, Qertt(o, oIjs. (T. Ginxii, Crmt- 
Gerund (djcri'nii). [nd. L. gcTtittd-iu>»t^^ 

1. gcrtiiiditm —gerendum, gcnind fdgfdrtUt ca . 
on.j A form of the I-at. vb. capable of beinK c 
strued asn sb., but retaining the regimen of the ■ 
Hence npidied lo forms functionally cijuivaicnt 
other lanes., e.g. to tlic Eng. verbal nonn m -t d 
when used rather as a part of tlic vh. than as a 

1513 Lilly Mrcd. Cram. piup! ''‘J ctn>rs 
btlonirymx lo the lafimliuc mode of serteL t 
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voycfts called gerundes. .whiche haue bothe the actyue and 
passiue significacion. 1591 I^ercivall • Diet, Cj b, 
There is only one Gerund ending in do. 1668 Wilkins 
Real Char, 446 Gerunds and Supines are unnecessary in- 
'flexions of Verbs, the notion of them being expressible by 
the Infinitive Mode, whose^ Cases they are. _ 176* Lo\vth 
Eng. Grant, in The Participle with a Preposition before it, 
and still retaining its Government, answers to what is called 
in Latin the Gerund. x8i6 Svd. Smith IVks, (1B59) 11 . 
joo/i He is driven to absolute despair by gerunds. 1872 
Morris Hist, Outl. Eng. Accid. xiii. 179 We usually 
abridge sentences containing the verbal substantive, so that 
it looks like a gerund. 

b. Comb, (used derisively), as gerund-grinder, 
one who instructs in Latin grammar ; a pedantic 
teacher; gerund- grinding, instruction in Latin 
grammar; pedantic instruction generally ; gerund- 
grindery, a classical school ; gerund-stone, the 
imaginary grindstone of a *genind-grinder 
1710 Fatmtick Feast 6 The next was Cl — s, the walking 
Gerund-grinder, a noisie wrangling Sophist, 1762 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy \,yiKx\\y Here is the glass for pedagogues .. 
gerund-grinders, and bear-leaders, to view themselves in. 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II, 33 Gerund-grinding and 
parsing are usually prepared for at the last moment. 2831 
Cari.yle Sart. Res. (1858) 64 An inanimate, mechanical 
Gerund-grinder. 2864 Reader 1 Oct. 410/3 With less 
enthusiasm and tenderness, the author would probably have 
consented to wield his tawse and turn the ‘gerundstone’ in 
time-honoured style. 2882 Macttt. Mag. XLV. 232 The 
man of theory will always continue to think and speak of 
the professed pedagogue as a ‘gerund-grinder*. 2887 Ch. 
Times 20 May, How can it be right for clergymen to earn 
hundreds or even thousands a year, say, by gerund-grinding 
or by managing a great gerund-grindry? 

Gemndial (d5eTP‘ndial), a\ [f. 'L.gentndt-nin 
(see Gerund) + -al.] Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of a gerund. Also quasi-5^., elHpt, for gerttn- 
dial infinitive. 

2846 WORCESTER cites Latham. 2862 ^Iarsh Eng, Lang. 
47 The English ..dropped the characteristic ending of the 
gerundial, thus reducing it to the infinitive form. 1872 Morris 
Hist. Outl, Eng. Accid. xiii, 177 The infinitive had a dative 
form expressed by the suffix r, and governed by the prepo- 
sition to. This is sometimes called the gerundial infinitive. 

Hence Geru'ndlally adv. 

2^ Marsh Led. Eng. Lang. xxlx. 655 The Icelandic 
active participle is used gerundially as a passive. 
Gerundie, obs. var. Gyronny. Her, 
Gerundival (djerondaiwal), a. [f. L. gerttn- 
divtts (see next) -f -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
gerundive ; of the nature of a gerundive. 

2884 Whitnev in Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. XV. 119 
The line between the gerundival and the more ordinary 
adjective me is in other cases not always easy to draw. .. 
Never having any ocher than a gerundival meaning. 
Gemado-Ve (dseromdiv), a, and sb. [ad, late 
L. gtrttndivus (modus)i f. gerundium Gerund. 
Cf, F. girondif.^ 

A. adj, 

1 . Pertaining to, akin to, or of the nature ofj a 
gerund. (Cf. B. 2.) 

x6i2^Brinslcy Pos. Paris (1615! 23 Is it then properly a 
Participle of_the future in dtis^ when it signifieth Actiuely ? 

No. It is jather an Adjectiue Gerundiue. 28^ Max 
Muller Strati/, Lan^. 30 In Sanskrit the so-called 
gerundive participle, .signifies that a thing is necessary or 
proper to be done. 2885 Sir P. Perring Hard Knots 307 
This use of the Gerundive participle will hardly be dis- 
puted. 28^ W. M. Lindsay Lat. Lang. 543 The origin of 
the Gerundive suffix still remains doubtful. 

2 . humorous nonce-use. Having to do with ge- 
runds ; crammed with gerunds. 

C1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit at Sev. Weap. i. ii, That 
Gerundive [printed Gerundine'] maw of yours, that without 
Do will end in i?/and Dum instantly. 

B. sb. 

1. = Gerund. (So F. girondif.') 

1483 Catk. Angl. 154/2 A Gerundyfe, gerundium. 2520 
Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 3 Somtyme quis qui is gouemed.. 
of gerundyue. _ 2851 G. Brown Gram, 0/ Eng. Gram. 
(1873) 466 Gerttndives are participles governed by preposi- 
tions ; but, there being little or no occasion to distinguish 
these from other participles, we seldom use this name. 28^ 
Toynbee Bracket's Hist. Gram. Fr. Lang. § 553. 

2 . In Latin grammar, a verbal adjective, of the 
nature of a passive participle, expressing the idea 
of necessity or fitness : its suffix is the same as that 
of the gerund. Hence applied to forms of like 
meaning in other languages. 

2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gertindive (in Grammar) 
an Adjective made of a Gerund. 2721-1792 in Bailey. 

2847 Kennedy Elem. Lat. Gram. 174 For signifying Neces- 
sity Pas.sively, the Gerundive is used Impersonally in the 
Neuter Gender. 2881 Bradley Arnold’s Lat. Prose § 391 
The use of the gerundive is confined to transitive verbs, in- 
cluding deponents. 

3 . Comb.j gerundive-making nd}. 

2892 Whitney Max Miiller 71 The gerundive-making 
suffixes iavya and anlya. 

Hence Qeru*ndively adv., in the manner of a 
gerund ; as, or in place of, a gerund. 

2849 J. W. Gibbs Philol. Studies (1857) 92 The participle 
used gerundlvely does not differ, in external form, from 
the ordimarj- participle. 

Gerusia (gtsu-tizi). [a. L. gerusia^ Gr. ^epouerta, 
f. 7^/xuv old man.] An assembly of elders, spec. 
the senate in Sparta and other Dorian cities. 

1838^ Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 41 The old Athenian 
council came nearer in numbers to the Spartan gemsia. 


2852 Grote Greece 11, Ixxxi. (1856) X. 549 Aristotle assimi- 
lates. .the Gerusia of C^thage.. to that of Sparta. 2885 tr. 
WeWiausen's Proleg. Hist, Israel 514 At the side of the 
higl^riest stood the gerusla of the town of Jerusalem, 
tGeTy, a. Obs, [f. Gere + -y 1 .] Change- 
able, fitful, capricious. 

c 1386 Chaucer T, 678 Right as the firday, soothly 
for to telle, Now it shyneth, now it reynelh faste. Right so 
can geery Venus ouer caste The hertes of hir folk. 2399 
Langl. Rich. Redetes iii. 230 Gyuleris, loyfful, ffor here 
gery laces. 24x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Tr^ i. iv, This gery 
fortune, this lady recheles. CX430 — Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 24 A gery march his stondis doth disclose. 2430-40 
— Bockas 111. vil. {1554) 80 The gery Romains, stormie and 
vnstable. a 2529 Skelton Ware the Hawke 66 His seconde 
hawke waxid gery, And was with flying wery. 

Hence f Ge*rifnl a. Obsr^ ® (see qnot. ; perh. mis- 
take for Gerpul) ; f QeTlness, changeableness. 

24x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v. By gerinesse of this her 
reuolution. a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 69, 1 ^ was 
adredde so of hir gerynesse. x6i6 Bullokar, Geri/ullj 
changeable : sometime cruell. 

Ges, Gesant(e, obs. forms of Guess, Jessant. 
Qesarne, geserne : see Giserne. 

Gtesem, -en, gesian, vars. Gesine, Obs. 
Qeaier, obs., var. Gizzard. 

+ Gesine. Obs, Forms : 3-4 gesen, -in, gey- 
sene, gisin, 4-5 geaine, gesyn(e, 5 gysyn(e, 
gesem, jasane, jesaine, jesyne, gesian, 6 Sc. 
gissane, jesing, 8 Sc. giszen, jizzen. [a. OF. 
gesine^ f. gesir to lie \—Y,.jacHei\ Childbed. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 8594 On a night bath lighter war J>ai, 
At ans bath in gesen lai. C 24 *S Wyntoun Cron. v. 1. 19 
The modyr held bed in gysyne. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) X09 Moder vnto the said Joseph, of whom she deyed 
in gesyne. CX450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 150 The for to 
comforte in gesyne this day, Tweyn gode mydi^yis 1 have 
brought here. 2480 Caxtom Chron. Eng. cxxxitL 112 Wil- 
liam swore by God that whan he were aryse of his gysyn 
he wold lyght a thousand candels to the kyng of fraunce. 
?^xz5oo Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) ix. 246 (Harl. MS.) He 
that made vs meete on playne and offer to Mary in her 
lesaine lAddit. ja.sane]. tsy6Pitcair/Ps Crim. Trials 
1 . 5t And sche newrissine out of gissane. 2596 Dalrvmple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 151 The Quene in Jesing sair seik. 
2785 Forbes Dominie Depos'd (with Poems in Buchan 
Vial.) She made poor Maggy He In gizzen. 

attrib, 2768 Ross Helenore (1789) 13 The jirzen-bed wi’ 
rantry leaves was sain'd. 

Gesi'th. 0,E. Antio, [OE. iesi}> companion 
= OS. gistbt OHG. ^-sind (Ger. gesind')^ An 
attendant or companion of a king; Fence, like 
med.L. comes Count, used as a designation of rank. 

t86x Pearson Early ^ Mid. Ages Eng. ^2 Dependent 
on the king, and on the nobles, were the gesith or thanes. 
x88t Athenaeum 17 Sept. 360/2 The personal followers, the 
geslths or thegns, on the one hand, and on the other the 
independent nobility and the national militia, 

b. aitrib.y as gesith-socn, an alleged Old Eng- 
lish division of the county. 

(But the word is spurious : see Stubbs Sel. Charters Glos- 
sary s.v, Siikessocna^ and Bosw.-Toller s.v. Seifi/yllell.) 

1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 118 Every county was 
at this time divided into Hundreds and Gesith-soens. 
Gesling, -lyngr, obs. forms of ( 3 osling. 

II Gesnera (d^e-snera). Bot. [mod.L., named 
after Conrad von Gesner, a naturalist and scholar 
of Zurich, of the i6th c.] Ageniis of tropical plants 
(N.O. Gesneracecd)\ also a plant of this genus. 

2858 Glennv Card. Every-day Bk. 186/1 Some of the 
taller Gesneras may require a slight support. 1882 Garden 
IX Nov. 420/2 There arc not many stove plants more valuable 
than Gesneras. 

Gesueraceons (d5e:stierf'-|3s), a. Bot. [f. 
prec. + -AOEOUS.] Of or pertaining to the order 
Gesneracex (of which Gesnera is the type). 

iSSz Card. Chron. XVIt. 43 Lysionotlisserrata, an Indian 
Gesneraceous plant, is a pretty addition to stove plants. 
Gesnerad (d,?e-snCT:ed). [f. as prec. + -ad : see 
-AD I d.] A plant of the genus Gesnera. 

i8Sz Gordon 4 Feb, 74/1 It is well known that most of the 
Gesnerads are easily increased by means of leaf cuttings. 
Gesning, var. Gestening. 

Gespen, var. Gispin, Ohs. 

GeSB(e, obs. f. Guess, and of guests pi. of Guest. 
Qess, Ge'ssant, obs. forms of Jess, Jessant. 
Gessemino, -my, obs. ff. Jasmine, Jessamv. 
Gessera(i)n,-a(u)iite,-en,-on,vars.jAZEEANT. 
Qessling, -lyng, obs. forms of Gosling. 

II Gesso (dje-so). Also 8-9 gess(e. [a. It. 
gesso L. gypsum : see Gypsum.] 

. 1 . Plaster of Paris ; gypsum, ta. in the native 
state (a/ir.), b. as prepared for use in painting and 
sculpture. 

2596 W. P. Bk. Seer. DinR* Fill the vessell halfe full and 
slop it well with Gesso, loid. £ j b. Gesso when it is first 
put into the wine maketh it bitter. 2698 in Phil. Trans. 
XX. 306 There are found with it Red-bole . . and Plaister 
Gypsum or Gesso. 2852 RusKiN.S*/e«eT ^'^#*.(2874) I. App. 
370 No colour is so noble as the colour of a good painting 
on canvas or gesso. 1859 GuLLtCK & Timbs Paint. 7 The 
Venetians .. took the precaution of spreading the composi- 
tion of size and gesso as thinly as possible. 2^4 J. Fergus- 
soN in Coniemp. Rev. Oct. 756 A coating of gesso — vulgo 
plaster — was to be applied. 2886 Athenaeum 6 Feb. 207/2 
These decorations have been modelled or ‘raised ' in gesso. 

c. A prepared surface of plaster as a ground for 
painting. 


2860 J, Hewitt Anc. Arm. HI, 497 This [shield]., is 
formed of wood . . faced with canvas, on which is laid a 
ges.so to receive the painting and gilding, 
i* 2 . A work of art executed in plaster. Ohs. 

2758 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 84/2 Any painter, sculptor.. or 
other artist to whom the study of these gesses may be of 
use, will have liberty to draw or model at any time. 

3 . attrib., gesso figtire, ornament, work. 

2745 H. Walpole Let. to Mann 4 Jan. (1857) 1 . 336, I 
must tell you that I have at last received the cases ; three 
with gesse figures, and one with [etc.]. 2881 Athenaeum 
7 May 626/3 The design of the gesso ornaments [of the 
Painted Chamber], with their colours, gilding, and decora- 
tion, could still be made out. 2890 Archxol. LIL 693 In 
the centre a gold ring of gesso work with slightly raised 
bosses. 


G-est (d3est), sb."^ Forms : 3-5, 8-9 gest«, (4-6 
jeste), 4-3 geest, (4 jeest), 6 Sc. geist, 4- gest, 
(4-7 Jest). See also Jest. [a. OF. gesie, jeste 
(fern.), action, exploit (chiefly pl-\ romance ; ad. 
L. gesta actions, exploits, neut. pi. of gestus, pa. 
pple, oigerere to carry on (war, etc.), perform.] 

1 . pi. Notable deeds or actions, exploits (later 
also sing.y a deed, exploit) ; esp. the deeds of a 
person or people as narrated or recorded, histor)'. 
Obs. exc. arch. 

.There seems to be no certain example in ME. of the sing. 
gesi=an action. In the pas.sages quoted by Matzner from 
the Destruction of Troy (620, 3286) the alliteration proves 
that the g is hard, and the words are really gift {g}fte 
misread as gyste) and guest. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 123, 1 sal . . tell sum gestes principale ; 
For all may na man haue in talle. a 2340 Hampole 
Psalter ■:^\\\. 12 That ae tell.. til all pat will here pt gestis 
ofhalymen. C23S0 Iritl. Paterne 2780 p6 hert. .fayn was 
a-way to fle for fere of mo gestes. a 2450 Knt. de la 
ToKr (x868) 40 Hit is conteyned in the geslis of Athenes 
that there was an holy hermite. 2494 Kabyan Chron. v. 
Ixxvi. 55 Turpinus that wrote the Gestes of the great 
Charles, saythe [etc.]. 2534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices i. 
(1540) 3 S The noble iestes at home by policy be not inferyor 
to the valyaunt actes in warre. 2558 Phaer aEneid i. B iij, 
He seelh among them all the iestes of Troy, and stories all 
And wars. 2591 Spenser M. Huhberd 97B Fond Ape., 
into whose brest Never crept thought of honor, nor brave 
gest. aiSsk UssHER Ann. \t. (16^8) X2i (Diodorus] hud- 
ling together the gests of 2 years into one [etc.], jfiz-yi 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 35 He had .. 
rather employ master William and Edward of Westminster 
to paint the gestes of the kings of Antioch. 28x6 Monthly 
Mag. XLII. 326 He also wrote De Re Navali, and a poem 
on his father’s gest.s. 2834 Sir H. Taylor and Pt, Arte- 
veldt v. iii, I . .put to sea, Errant for geste and enterprise of 
wit. 2844 Mrs. Browning L. E, L,’s Last Quest, iv, 
When knightly gestes and courtly pageantries Were broken 
in her visionary eyes. 2876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
xxxvii, Her bosom heaved when she heard of heroic gest. 
b. In general sense : Action- performance, rare. 

e 2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 857 Now have y shewyd 
yow, my son, somewhat of dyuerse lestis )>at ar remembred 
In lordes courte bero as all rialte restis. 

2 . A story or romance in verse : also simj^ly fin 
later use), a story, tale. In gesi=iTi verse, in the 
manner of a metrical romance. The English gest, 
the French gest \ metrical chronicles of England, of 
France. Obs. exc. Hist. 


a 2300 K. Horn 522 Murie was ]>e feste AI of faire gestes. 
a 2300 Havelok 2328 per moiithe men se .. Romanz reding 
on pe bok ; per moulhe men here J>e gestes singe. 23.. 
K. Alts. 30 Now pais holdlth,. And ye schole here a 
noble jeste, Of Alisaundre, theo riche kyng. c 2330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 38 After j>e Bretons pc Inglis 
camen, j>e lordscbip of land bal namen . . hat calle men 
now pe Inglis gest. C1386 Chaucer Melib. Prol. 15 I-at se 
wher thou kanst tellen aught in geeste Or telle in prose som- 
what at the leeste. ^ c 2400 Maundev. (1839) xx. 220 Myn- 
strelles, that syngen Songes and Jellen Gestes. 24., Sir 
Beues (MS. N) 4^3i3-t-245 ilen telUth bothe ingest &ryme, 
Thei were leide in maner of shryne. 0x440 Partonope 405 
Thus tellyth now the french geest, 2494 Fabyan Chron. 
VII. ccxxxviii. 278 The bonys of King Arture, and his wyfe 
Gucynour .. were founden by a synger of gestys. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems Iviii. 4 Ay is the ouir-word of the geist, Giff 
thame the pelffe to pairt amang thame. 2565 Golding 
Ovids Met. vn. (1503) 280 Duke Cephal weeping told this 
tale to Phocus and the rest, Whose eles were also moist 
with teares to heare the piteous jest. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chroft. 1 . 69/2 The tales 01 Robin Hood, or the gests written 
by Ariost the Italian in his booke intituled Orlando 
furioso. 2828-40 Tvtler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 298 We know 
..that there were gests and historic ballads written upon 
the story of Wallace. 2858 Doran Crt. FooIs%q The harper 
probably only accompanied the reciter of the (Jest. 

43. a. A satirical utterance, lampoon, b. An 
idle tale. Obs. with this spelling : for examples of 
the later use (16- 19th c.) see Jest sh. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 315 pere [in Sicily] was com- 
medya, song of gestes, firste i-founde. ibid. IV. 229 Cithero 
made gestes in blame of Saiustius [L. invectioneiP^ c* 47 ® 
Henry Wallace vi. 93 Fy on fortoun, fy on thi frewall 
quchyll :..His plesance her till him was bot a gest. 

i* (rest, sb.^ obs. rare. [a. OF. geste."] Race, 
kind, family; company. 

23.. K. Alts. 6413 Ther byside, on the norlh-cst, Buth 
men off selcouthe gest. r2330 R. Brunne Citron. IVa^ 
(Rolls) 8927 pen dide pe kyng make somons Of 
cries, & barons, fi: ober lordes of pe nobleste fr.r*. fol 
noble geste]. Chron. (18x0) 315 pei & all per ges e pa 
dome salle doute £: rew. . , - 

Gest (dxest), Ohs. exc. arch. Also 6, 9 
geste, 6 Jest. [a'd. F. geste, acl. L masc. 

(u- stem) gesture, bearing, f. gerPre to bear, deport 
(oneself).] 
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GESTiCIJLATE. 


1. Bearing, carriage, mien. . 

1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys (1570) 19 Ye fooles. .Of euill 

behaulour, gest and countenaunce. 1568 Knt. of Courtesy 
394 He went . . \Vilh wofull mone and sory jest. *590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. viii, 8 Him needed not instruct . . how to 
speake, ne how to use his gest. hiRS. Browning Vis, 

Poets xcv, Look and geste Of buried saint, in^ risen rest. 
zZ^Cornh, Mog, June 638 You eat and drink with mincing 
geste. 

2 . A 'movement of a limb; an action, gesture. 

^2521 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rout, (1858) III. 65 Well 

manered in all hisgestes. 1534 Whitinton Tullyes OJRces 
i. (1540) 85 Some tests [L. gesius] of players be not without 
foilyes. 1683 "D. Art Converse 6 That outward and proud 
Behaviour either in Gests or Speech. 2717 Garth tr. Oviefs 
Met. XIV. Appulus, The bold Buffoon .. Their Motion 
mirhicks, but with Gests obscene. 2781 Justamond 
Life Lewis XVy IV. iSx Count Lally, whom the Chancellor 
pointed out by a gest [orig. d'wt geste\ to the King. 2844 
Mrs. Browning Rom, Page xxXv, Had the knight looked 
back to the page’s geste, I ween he had turned anon. 

+ Gest, sd.^ 06s. Also 6 jest(e, //. jesses, y 
geast, jeyst, gheat, pi. gesses. [Later form of 
Gist i.] pi. The various stages of a journey, esp. 
of a royal progress ; the route followed or planned; 

2550 Edw. VI frtil. in Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) 275 The gestis 
of my progres wer set fourth, wich were thes; from Gren- 
wich to Westmuster [etc.]. 1597 .H. Mavnabd in Ellis 

Orig. Lett. Ser, 1. II. 274 By that time the Queen meaneih 
to be with you, if the testes hold, w«*‘ after manie altera- 
cions is so sett downe . . to be with you on Wednesdaie 
night. 2601 Holland Pliny 1 . ^25 Dlogneus and Beton . . 
set down all the geasts and iournies of that prince. 2622 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xlii. (2632I 405 The like custome 
vsed hee in the winter season in his leysts, and circuits 
throughout his Country, 2650 Fuller Pisgah v. iii. 147 
Though in lacobs Gests, Succoth succeeds the next place 
to Peniel, yet it follows not, that lacob with his train went 
so far in one day. 2654 H. L'Estrange C/ias. I (1655) 226 
His [the king’s] gests and motions were much fore-slowed 
by his making so many halts. 27SS Johnson (citing Hanmerj 
Cest^ the roll or journal of the several days and stages pre- 
fixed, in the progress of our kings. 

transf. add Jig. 2596 J. Norden {tiile\ A Progresse of 
Pietie, whose Jesses lead into the Harborough of heavenly 
Hearts-ease. 2645 Quarles Sol, Recant, vii. 52 Let.; 
salvage brutes trade there, and lay their Gests Of progresse. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. ii. 58 It takes not away 
this vertue of the earth, but more distinctly sets downe the 
gests and progresse thereof. 1649 H. Hammond Chr. Oblig. 
iii.66 When God hath designed the crosse, the constant post 
and stage in our gesses to Heaven. 

b. sing. The time allotted for a halt or stay, 

26x2 Shaks. T% I. ii, 41 He glue him my Commis- 

sion To let him there a Moneth behind the Gest Prefix'd 
for ’s parting. 

+ Gest, v^ Obs. Also 4 geest, 4 , 6 Sc. geste. 
See also Jest v. [f. Gest jAI] intr. To tell a 
tale, to recite a romance. 

c 1340 Cvrsor M. 7256 (Trio.) Whenne jiei were gladdest at 
pe feest Sampson coude wel geest, c saSd Chaucer Pars. T, 
Prol. 43, I kan oat geeste, Rum, Ram, Ruf Ijy lettre. 
a 1425 Ler. Rood (rS^i) App. 211, I haue ioye forto gest 
Of l>e lambe of love witn-oute ol>e. 14. . Sir Beues (tfS. N1 
2244 Als feire a man as thei my5t gest. '21440 'Promp. 
Parv, 191/1 Gestyn’ yn tomawnce, gsstic. 

b. To play or sing as a professional ‘gester ’. 
1508 Kehkedie Flyting -w. Dunbar 307 Tak the a fidill, 
or a fioyt and geste. 

Hence f Gre’sting vM. sb. 

C2440 Promp. Parv. 191/2 Gestynge, or romawncynge, 
gcsticulatuSf ryihmicaius. 

t Gest, Obs. rare. [f. L. gesi-, ppl. stem of 
gerere to carry on.] irans. To perform ; only in 
phrase jested and done. 

1523 Ld. Berners Frohs. Author’s Pref. 2 With what 
labours, daungers, and peryls they [aunc)'ent acres] were 
gested and done. 2541 PaVnel xxxii. 50 b, Sup- 

plications ware alwey decreed for a thinge prosperously 
gested and done against an ennemie. 

Gest, obs. f. Jess; obs. pa. t, of Guess. 

Gest(e, obs. form of Guest, Jest, Joist. 
GesliSfUl! (dge'stant), a. rare~'^. fad; L. ges- 
tant-eifiy pres. pple. of gestdre to go with young.] 
Pregnant ; in quot.^^, 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gttidi Wind. 104 Cannons 
rolling on. Like blind, slow storm-clouds gestant with the 
heat Of undeveloped lightnings. 

Gestar, var. Gestep., Ob's. 

Gestate (dge ste*t), a. [ad. L. gesldt-ns, pa; 
pple. otgesldre : see next.J In course of gestation. ■ 
1854 Sydi Dobelc Balder xxiy, 169 The gendering caves 
and secrets where thy spring Is gestate, and the summer 
yet 10 be heethes dark. 

Gestaiie (d^e’St^^t), v. [f. L. ges/dt-, ppl. stem 
oigesldre to carry, to go with young.] trans. To 
carry in the womb daring the period between con- 
ception and birth. Also fg. 

1866 PaUMallG. 31 May i There are mammals, .whose 
progeny leave the womb half gestated. 1886 T. Frost 
Remm. Country Journalist. x. Ii883) zi6 [His] mind was 
then gestating a work of the most original character, • 

Gestation (dgest^* Jon). Also 6 -acion. [ad; 
L. gestdtidn-ein (n. of action i.- gestdre to carry) 
found esp. in sense i. Cf. F. gestation (Cotgr.).] 
The action of bearing or carrying. 

1. A carrying or being carried, e.g., on horseback 
or in .a carriage, regarded as a kind of exercise. 
Now rare. 

>533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (154049 b, There is also another 


kynde of exercise, whiche is called Gestation . . as . . sytiing 
in a chaire,' whiche Is caried on mens shulders with staves 
. .or'syttynge in a boate or barge, whiche is rowed, rydyng 
on a horse [etc.]. xsSa Bullevn Def. agst. Sickness, Vse of 
Sicke Men 67 b, Gestaciottf that is to be caried of an other 
thyng, without any trauaill of the bodie it self. 1606 
Holland Siteton. «r4 He never went forth any journey 
(were it but for exercise by way of Gestation),, but [etc.]. 
2662 Lovell Hist. Antm, ff Min. Introd., Gestation, in- 
creaseih heat, .and causeih sleep. 2806 R.CuMBERLANDil/ri/r. 
(1B07) II. 238 He. .took his morning's circuit on horse-back 
at a foot’s-pace ; for his infirmity would not admit of any 
strong gestation. 1808 Med. yml. X1>L 429 Moderate gesta- 
tion, and a temperate course of diet, wiH be found to answer 
the purpose of promoting convalescence, 2822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 251 Gelation, pure air, sea-bathing 
and every other kind of tonic,, are also of the uimo.st 
importance. 1872 Sir T, Watson Led. Pttne. Med. (ed, 5) 
II. Ii. 245 Gestation in a carriage or in a boat, has the same 
good effects [as equitation] but in a less degree. 2885 in 
Syd. Soe, Lex, 

The practice ofwearing (a ring). Obs.rare'-K 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. iv. 185 Affirming that 
the gestation of rings upon this hand and finger, might rather 
be used for their conve'nicncy and preservation, then any 
cordiall relation. 

3. The action or process of carrying young ; the 
condition of being carried in the womb during the 
period between conception and birtli. 

Applied by extension to processes somewhat similar, c.g 
Dorsal, oral, mammary ox pouch gestation. ^ 

2625 Crooke Body 0/ Man 336 You shall reconcile Hippo- 
crates to htmselfe, if you say, that the end of the tenth 
moneth is the absolute and longest limit of gestation.^ x66z 
Lovell Hist. Anim. h Min. Introd., The gestation is 
various also, the woolf goeih a month or forty dates, the 
bitch nine weeks. 2752 Smollett /’m Pic. (1779) L i. 38 
The comfort of her sister-in-law, during her gestation. 27^ 
Gilpin in Mrs. Delanfs Life ^ Corn. Ser. 11. III. 340 
Naturalists tell us, that the noblest animals are the longest 
in gestation. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 573 The words 
‘ born in due time afterwards.* Such words, in the case of 
a man’s own children, mean the lime of gestation. 2822 
SporiingMag. IX.4 The gestation and foaling, upon which 
so much has been already written. 2826 Kirby Sl Sp. 
Entomol.lV. xlii. 162 As to the period of gestation, most in- 
sects begin to lay their eggs soon after fecundation has taken 
place. x868DARWiM>4«iw.<i*/*/. 1.1,29 It has been objected 
that our domestic dogs cannot be descended from wolves or 
jackals, because their periods of gestation are different. 
jfg. X692-270X Norris /deal Worldx. Pref. i Measuring 
the perfection of the birth by the presumed lime of the 
gestation (of a literary work). 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111. 
11, V, How this Question of the Trial grew laboriously, 
through the weeks of gestation, ..were superfluous to trace 
here. 2852 R, R. Madden Shrines Old ^ New World 11 . 
606 The work was conceived in prison, and the whole 
process of gestation was accomplished there, 2879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such .xiii. 229 He has a trying gestalion of 
every speech. 

Gestative (dje-stStiv), a. [ad. L. type *£estd- 
tlv-us, [. gesta-re to carry.] Of or pertaining to 
gestation. 

1828 Sir D. Le Marchant Rep. Claims Barony Gardner 
90 To interfere with and to protract the gestative process. 

Gestatoitial [d5e;statoo'ria!), a. [f. as next + 
-At,.] Gestalorial chair-, a chair in ■\vhich the Pope 
is carried on certain occasions. (So F. chaise ges- 
latoire ; in late L. sella gcslatdria was used for 
‘ sedan-chair ’.) 

1864 Times 6 Apr, jo/i Pius IX once more was borne 
through the nave (of St. Peter’s] in his ‘ gestatorial * chair. 
3889 Catholic Household a Nov. 5/3 His Holiness, carried 
in the gestatorial chair, entered the hall. 

Gestatory (d^e'statori), a. rare, [ad. L; ges- 
idiori-uSf f, gestdldr-emy gestdlor, one who carries, 
f, gestdre to carry.] + a. Adapted for carrying or 
wearing {obs.). b. Of or pertaining to carrying as 
a form of e.xercise. 

a 2682 Sir T. Browne TVwc/x (2684) 90 The Crowns and 
Garlands of the Ancients were either Gestatory, such aS 
they Wore about their Heads and Necks [etc.]. 2804 Edin, 
Rev. IV. 290 We shall now take leave of Dr. Jackson and’ 
his gestatory plan of cur^ 2882 Auti^. May 187 Gestatory 
garlands worn round the peck. 

+ Ge’sted| ppl. a. Obs. [f. Gest sb.^ -ed 2.] 
Accompanied with gestures. 

2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 2323/1 This answer 
so smoothlie deliuered, and with such coie lookes and pro- 
testation of action gested, that (etc.). 2732 Fielding Grub 
Si. Op. II. viii, From lips and eyes with gested grace In vain 
she keeps out charming him. 

tGestelin, Obs. , . 

. ssgi Treasurie of Hidden Secrets ix. A vii], And when it 
is cold, lay a larde of Quinces in your glasse (called a geste- 
lin glasse) or an earthen pot well glased. 

t Ge'sten, S'. Obs. Forms: 3-4 g0stin(e, gist- 
ne(ii, gestne(n, 4-5 gestynCne; 3-5 ■gesteii(e, 
(9 dial, guesten, guessea). [f.gesi Guest -i- -en 6 ■ 
but perh. a back-formatiou from Gesten'ino.] 

1. itt/r. To receive hospitality ; to be entertained 
as a guest, to lodge. 

ai22S vlwcr. R. 402 Elic.-gistnede mid hire bet heiuond 
be two treon gederinde i Sarepte. a 1300 Cursor M. 24082 
He gestind tvit \nr Asters tun. a 2440 -Sir Degrev. 935 How 
thei gestened that ny3t Carp wyll we mare, c 1450 St. Cuth‘ 
leri (Surtees) 2259 He gestynd at a husivyf house, d 1800 
Fray 0/ Suport ii. in Scott Minstrelsy Scott. Bord. (180a) 
1.187 But Tobbet Hob o'the Mains had guesten’d in my 
house by chance, 

2 . tram. To receii.'e as a guest, lodge, entertain., 

[*1300 Cursor M. 2712 He .. gestend Jj^m wit him bat 

night, c 1323 Shoreham 23 Wanne hi beth deede, In hevene 


hi beth i-gistned. c 2440 Gesia Rom. Ixi. 257 (Harl. MS ) 
A semly yonge knyjte, that was gestenid with me in mylt 
house al this njqt. <rx4S0 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 1404 To 
ge.styn commers fra ferr and nere. ,1807 Stagc /V rw i5 
The blythe pair War guessend up i’ the loft Reeght snug 
that neeght. 

Hence f Ge’stoner, a guest, 
c 237s Sc. Leg. Saints, Machori\Z(> Lowe we all god, my 
brebir dere, pal has ws send a gud gestenere. 

t Ge’stening, ge’stning. Obs. Also 3-5 
gesning, -yng, 4 gistaihg, gistenynge, gistyn. 
nyng. [Of Scandinavian origin : cf. OSw. gait- 
king, gis(t); ges{()-, etc., f. gdsla V. to lodge as a 
guest, f. gdst-er = ON. gest-r Guest ; in ON. only 
gisting (f. gista vb.) is foiind.] Entertamment as a 
guest, lodging, hospitality. Also, a banquet, feast. 

CX20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 92 pis dal hade's ure'drihten.. 
jiarked pat holie ge.stninge pe he offe spec3 bus queSmde, 
Ecce prandium vteum paraUim. axysQ Floris ^ Bl.li 
Floriz.’.hopede come to pat gesnjnge. <12300 Vox 4- IVolf 
256 To colde gistninge he was i-bede. C2340 Cursor M. 
31750 (Fairf.) per pai fande na knawinge of quam bai muy. 
asl:e gesteninge. a 2400 in Pol. Ret. dr L. Poernss^s Mathta 
hat mad a grete gestenyng te Ihesu at home inhiswhony. 
yng. CX425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xv. 1638 The Kyngtukw^-ih 
the mylnare hys gfesnyng. c 2475 /?<i;^ CVZ/jrar ^5 That 
all that wantis barbery Suld haue gestmng. 25x3 Docclis 
AEiieis X. viii. 56, I the beseyk, thou mychty Hercultf, Be 
my faderis gestnyng. 253s Stewart Cron. Scot. (1B58) I.231} 
King Caratac that gestnyng bocht rych't deir.^ x^ Hudson 
Du Bartas' Judith vi. 208 Go fear not again : Wilt thou 
the sacred gestning then prophane? 

fGe'ster. Ohs. Forms: 4-5 ge8tour(e, 
(gestiour, jestour, 5 gestowre), 5 gester. See 
also Jester, [f. Gest zi.i + -ee 1 .] Aprofebional 
reciter or singer of romances. . - . 

c 2380 Aniect ist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 128 pel sittenin 
castels & townes wip mynstralcle &, laujtur, wib trege- 
tours & tomblers, wip gestours & japeres. C2384 Chaucej 

H. Fame in. 108 All manner of mmstrales, And jesibur^ 
that tellen tales. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV, 101 
Poetes and gestoures (L. carmifuttores} uppon a pulpet 
rehersede poysees, gestes and songes. cs^oPromP.Parv. 
191/2 Gestowre, gesticulaior. CX460 Laun/al Launfil 
.. Fyfty fedde povere gestes Fyfty clodede gwloun. 
2496 Dives ^ Paup. (W, de W.) i. iv, 36/1 His dedes kn 
tolde of heraudes and gestours. 

Gester, obs. form of Gesture, v. 
t Gester(o)n. Obs. Also 5 gestToh(e. [Cor- 
rupt form of Jessebant.] A coat of mail: 

1469 illann. 4 Househ. E.rf, (Roxb.) 538 My ma'ler (»“ 
.. fore werkemaneshipe of a gestrone of maylkiXr. *5®9 
Will of Shoo (Somerset Ho.), My lilell gestern. 

Ebor, (Surtees) V, 248 Cootte.s of plate, gestroDS pte.J. 
21^4 Ibid, 176 A gesteron covered with buke-skyns. • • 
Comb. 1517 NoUinghatn Rec. III. 240 Roberto Stahtili, 
gestronmaker, 

t Ge*sti'ble> a. Obsr''* That may be borne. 

2623 CocKERAM 11, To be Borne, Gestible. ' . 

Gestic (d^e'stik), a. [f. Gest sb.^ + -icj Ui 
or pertaining to bodily movement, esp. dancing. ^ 
Todd (1818) explains gestic in quot..2764 aS Megcniwqi 
historical * (from Gest and this sense of the 
given in most mod. Diets, even when the quot. is 
under the proper sense. . , 

1764 Goldsm. Trav. 253 And the gay grandsire, skuI 0 
gestic lore. Has frisk’d beneath the burden of 

2807-8W. Usixes Snlmag. (2B24) 119, Matrons.. unskilf W 

* gestic lore 1823 Scott Peveril xxx, He l»re n™® ^ 
motions with the movement of his fool ..and seemed.. 
ried away by the enthusiasm of the gestic art. 

i Ge’sticaj, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -I- -AU.] = F • 

2607 Topsell Fottrf Beasts (1658) 83 She begg 
playeth, leapeth — sometimes creeping, symelimes Ip s 
the back .-. with divers such gestical actions. 

Gesticnlacions (d3e'stiki/a;']3s), a. ' 

[f. CxESTiouL-ATE V. -1- -Aoious.] Given to gestic 
lation. (Cf. Gesticulaeiou's and quot. , 
1834 m Ind. Sketch Bk. II.. 373 Th= fVench P«P''> 
always so amusing, so gesticulacious and frisky. , 

Gesticulaut (dgesti-kijilant), a. rarj. I • 
L; gesticulant-em, prSs. pple. of gesticulin to 
went ATE.] Exhibiting gestures ; gesticalating. 

1877 Ruskih Fors Clav. VII. Ixxv. 89 The poor sesum 
orator. 2887 Blackmore Springhaven (ed. 4) 'uj-e 

The figure of the ungainly foe.. huge against the' 

Cyclops, and like him g’esticulant. . t on. 

Gesticular (dsesti-kiraai), a. [f- ^ 

iiatFus a gesture + -ar,] 

1 . Of or pertaining to gesticulation. •, 

2850 Leitch tr. C. O. MnlleVs Anc. Art § 3|5 

The comparison of the eesticular language oi t 
Neapolitans. .is interesting. >861 
deficiency of true genius and genuine gesticuiar 
the mimics of our stage: , -‘iinn 

2. nonce-nse. Full of quick and lively 0101 
2856 E.merson Eng. Traits xiii. 231 Electricity 

made fast ; . . it is passing, glancing, gesticuiar. . 

Gesticulariotis (dsestikirnc.-rius), ^ 

L. gestictildri-us a pantomime, i. gdtict 
next) + -ous.] Given to gesticulation. 

2830 Fraseds Mag. I, 291 It is rn 

him (the Frenchman] so lively, so gesticuJan » 

Gesticulate (d.^esti kkllT't), v. J.j- tAia. 
culdt-, ppl. stem of gestuulart, f. 
of PW/KJ action, gesture (see Gestjp. I’J . „ith 

I . intr. To make lively or energetic 

the limbs or body ; esp. as an accompanim 
in lieu of speech. 
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x6t3 R. Cawdrey Table Alpk. (ed. 3), GeslicnJatc, vse 
much or foolish gesture. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 235 
‘ITieir hands, eyes .. gesticulating severally, and swimming 
round, and conforming themselves to a Dorique stilnesse. 
1783 Blair Rhet. vi. I. m A Frenchman both varies 
his accents, and gesticulates while he speaks, much more 
than an Englishman. 1815 Scott Guy M. iv. The gipsy 
remained on the shore, reciting or singing, and gesticulating 
with great vehemence. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. xvi, 
Men. .were standing in close couples gesticulating eagerly. 

2 . trans. To indicate or express by gestures or 
gesticulations. 

160X B. JoNSON Poetaster Dial., To act the crimes, 
these Whippers reprehend, Or what their servile apes gesti- 
culate. 18 . BAKEg Heart of Africa 227 (Cent.) The whole 
day passed in shouting and gesticulating our peaceful in- 
tentions to the crowd assembled on the height on the oppo- 
site side of the river. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 
Muffled phantoms of debate are made to gesticulate inex- 
pressible things in portentously significant silence. 

Hence Gresti’culatod ppl. or., accompanied or 
varied by gesticulation ; Gesti*culating ppL, a., 
that gesticulates. 

1623 CoCKERAM 11. A 4 b, Done With Actiuity or Wantonly. 
Gesticulated. 1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1855) 11 . 117 
Italy, both ancient and modem, exhibits a gesticulating 
people of comedians. 1816 Keatinge Trav. <1817) I. 225 
The group began a wild, and to our ideas extravagantly 
gesticulated dance. 1853 Kane Giinnejl Exp. xiti.'(i856) 
97 Rounded hill slope and gesticulating tree. 1858 De 
Quincey Fr. ff Mann. wks. IX. 105 A gesticulating 
nation cannot be a dignified nation. 

Cxesticulation (d2e:stiki?/ltfi*j3n). Also ^jes- 
ticulation. [ad. L. gesitculdiidii'emy n. of action 
f. gesticitldri to Gesticulate.] The action or pro- 
cess of gesticulating. Also, an instance of this 
(chiefly in //.). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1195 He liked well enough 
to see the daunces and gesticulations of yong holes. x6t6 
Bollokar, Gesticulation^ a moouing of the fingers, hands, 
or other parts, eyther in idle wantonnesse, or to expresse 
some matter by signes, in dauncing, singing, or other such 
like exercise. 1657 R. Eicon BaHiadoes (1673) 16 Their 
wanton smiles, and jesliculations. 17x3 Steele Guardian 
No. 42 f 3 StoiY-teUing..is not perfect without proper Ges- 
ticulations of the Body. 1764 Reid Inquiry i. §6. 103 One 
may see a puppet make variety of motions and gesticula- 
tions, <11784 Johnson in Bonuell Ixx, (1848) He 
lias no grimace, no gesticulation, no bursts of admiration on 
trivial occasions. 1824 W.* Irving T. Trav. 1 , 104 Their con- 
versation was.. carried on with Italian vivacity and gesticu- 
lation. 1846 Grotb Greece i. xvi. (2862) 11 . 402 Dancing 
or rhythmical gesticulation. 186$ Livingstone Zambesi 
xxi. 436 Making various savage gesticulations. 1876 W, 
Mathews Words i. 25 Persons skilled in gesticulation can 
communicate by it a Tong series of facts and even compli- 
cated trains of thought. 

Gesticnlative (63esti'ki(a<Tiv), a. [ad. L. 
type *gesticulaliviis, i. gesticulari.l Given to, or 
characterized by, gesticulation. 

2705 W, Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVIII. 540 The people 
of that island are lively and gesticulatlve. 1865 Carlyle 
Frtdk. Gt. xiii. vii. V. 83 One hears, .nasal eloquence from 
antique gesticulatlve mustachio-figures, witty and indignant. 
1879 FarrAR.S'I!. PaulX. 474 siotCy He testifies to their dis- 
orderly and gesticulatlve fits of rage. 

Gesticnlator (d,gesti*lcirair't3i). [a, L. ges- 
iiculator, i. gesticulai'f to Gesticulate.] One who 
gesticulates ; one who uses gestures op gesticula- 
tions ; an actor. 

<rx^3 Urquhart in. xlx. 357 He is such a fine 
Gesticulator. <i i8oo Pegge (T.), King Alfred . . took upon 
him the character of a mimick, a dancer, a gesticulator, 
a jack-pudding. 1852 J. H. Newsian Calllsta (1890) 230 
Plummers, bacchanals, satyrs and gesticulators. 

(xeBticnlatory (d^estrkwllatari), a. [as if 
ad. L. *gestiatldton-us, f. gesticuldrl : see Gesti- 
culate and -ORY.] Full of, consisting in, or of the 
nature of, gesticulation, 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry vi. (1775) I. 249 Farcical 
and gesticulatory representations. x83oPusEY/f«/..£'«^«:0' 
11 . 203 A. Or the action? B. About that 1 am indifferent, 
if it be only quiet and not gesticulatory. 1834 Mrs. Stowe 
Let. in Life lii. (1889) 74 He sprung up all lively and ora- 
torical and gesticulatory. 

tGestixulose, 0. Obs.-o \{. "L. gesticul-us 
gesture + 'OSE.3 ‘FuU of Gesture or Motions of 
the Body’ (Bailey vol. II. lyzy). 

t Ge'stient, «. Obs. [ad.L,.,f«/:V»/-m, pres, 
pple. of gestire to he excited (lit. use passionate 
gestures), f. gesttis Gest r#.3] Restlessly excited. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 145 All juvenile gestient pompe and 
ostentation laid aside. 1649 — Pathomyot. It. it. 125 After 
that manner as men are shoolte together, are gestient, 
tremble, or cannot abide in a place. 

Gestinfe, var. Gesten, Obs. 

Gestion (d^e-stian, d3e-stj3n). [ad. L. gestidn- 
em, n. of action f. gerere to carry on. Cf. F.^erftoK.] 
1 , A carrying on or out ; conduct, management. 
+ Also, working order. , 

1S99 CnttMatt Hwn.Dnyes Mirth Plays 1873 I. 78 Is she 
a woman that objects this sight, able to worke the chaos of 
the world into gestion? 1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Gestion, a 
doing of a thing. x8or T. Jefferson Wifi. (1830) III. 486 
That participation in the gestion of affairs which his office 
made incumbent on him. 18x8 H. T. Colf.brooke Obti^a- 
Hons «5- Contracts 1 . 131 Of this Iquasi-contract) there are five 
chief sorts. 3st. Gestion of another’s affairs without acora- 
mission. x8sx H. D. Wolff Piet. Span. Life 57 Myrmidons 
of evil, stand ready to furnish more instruments for the 
gestion of this torment. X876 Browning Pacchiarotto x. 
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Like landlord in house he had sublet Resuming of guar- 
dianship gestion. 

2 . Sc. Law. The conduct of one who acts as an 
heir: •^'L. gest io pro hserede. 

1674 Fountainhall in M. P. Brotvn Suppl. Diet. Decis. 
Crt. Session (1826) III. 39 That disponing or selling of lands 
is a gestio pro hxrede ..but it is doubted by some, if the 
renouncing a reversion, legal or conventional, for a sum of 
money, be a gestion or not. 

Gestiour, var. Gester, Ohs. 

Gestnen, Geatning, vars. Gesten, -ing, Ohs. 
tGestonye. Obs. rare. [var. Gestening, of 
obscure formation.] Feast; entertainment. 

c X43S Tory. Portugal 2374 They held a gestonye. With 
alle mancr of mynstralsye. Ibid. 2627 The Emperoure of 
Rome, To that gestonye become. 

Gestor, -our(e, var. Gester, Obs. 

Gestron(e, var. Gester(o)n, Ohs. 
t Ge'Stnose, rt. ohs.— ^. [ad. L. gestuds-us, {. 
gestU'S ge.sture.] ' Full of gestnre * (Bailey vol. 11 . 
3727). Hence Gestuo*sity, * Apishness in Ges- 
tures’ (ibid.). 

Gestural (d^e'stiwral), a. [f. next + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to gesture ; consisting of -gestures. 

x6x3 F. Robarts RevenueGosp. 23 The verball or gesturall 
honour which many men ..performe to Ministers, is the 
very same which the lewes or ludas did to Christ. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VIll, 329/1 Thus it is with the naturally deaf, 
the radical idea is all that their gestural language is capable 
of expressing. 1895 J. D. Wright in Proc. r^th Convent. 
Amer. Instruct. Deaf 233 In the cases [deaf and blindl in 
the New York Institution, gestural signs were used to some 
e.xtent combined with the manual alphabet. 

Gesture jA Also 6-7 jesture. [ad. 

med.L. gesiura^ n. of action f. gerere to carry.] 
f 1 . Manner of carrying the body ; bearing, car- 
riage, deportment (more fully, gesture of the body ) ; 
rarely in pi. Obs. (merged in 3). 

c X410 SirCleges 483 He was a knyght of yours full trewe, 
And comly of gesture. 1509 Fisher Funeral Serin. C'fess. 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 292 In wordes, in gesture, in euery 
demeanour of herself, so gretc noblenes dyde appere, that 
[etc.]. XS32 Becon Pomander Prayer\iVi. 1560 II. 211 b, 
That I may reuerence and honoure my father and mother, 
not onely with outwarde gestures of my body, but also with 
the vnfayned afleccyon of the hart. X548-9 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Baptism, By his outwarde gesture and dede he 
declared his good wyll towarde them. 1577 tr. Bullinger's 
Decades 160 To behaue htmselfe decently in his going, 

and gesture of his bodle. 1587 Turbermle Trag. Tales 
(1837)127 Heeusdehis gestures so unto this gallant dame., 
that she at length his friend In love became. 1600 Shaxs. 
A. y.L, V. ii. 69 If you do loue Rosalinde so neere the 
hart, as your gesture cries It out. xdst Hobbes Leviath. 11. 
xxtx. x6S In gesture and habit oCa mad-man. 17$$ Burke 
Subl. ^ B. 1. lii, The fashion of the countenance and the 
gesture of the body on such occasions is so con-espondent to 
this state of mind. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxviii. j 88 [He] had 
a voice to persuade, an eye to penetrate, a gesture to com- 
mand, 1786 W. Tho.mson Watson's Philip III (1793) 1 1, v. 
119 The voice, the looks, and gestures of the young king 
niade an impression. 18x0 Scott Lady 0/ L. i. xxi, Vet 
seemed that tone, and gesture bland, Less used to sue than 
to command. 

fb. Grace of manner. Also /4 Ohs._ 

1579 Lyly Euphuestfrih^ 51 Lest he should seeme to want 
gestures, or to be dashed out of conccipt with her coy 
countenance. 1704 Steele (1747)46 , 1 haue 

a Kindness for her, but she has no Gesture in the least. 

1 2 . Manner of placing the body ; position, pos- 
ture, attitude, tsp. in acts of prayer or worship. 
Also, a specified posture. Obs. 

1533 Coveroale Treat. Lords Su/f. (1540)0 vij b. The 
olde congregacion .. dide in theyr gesture & ride figurate 
a certayne ymage of a sacrifice. 1560 Becon CatecJi. Wks. 
j$ 6 j I, 480 As concerning syttyng at the Lordes table . . 1 
could alowe that gesture best. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of 
Notes 852 Some foolishly imagine that praier is made either 
belteror worse, by the jesture of our bodyes, 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {1614) 354 What position of body hee was in the 
Sabbath morning, in the same hee ought to continue all that 
day,withoutchangeofgestureorplace. 1646S1RT. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. vi, 241 As for their gesture or position, the : 
men lay downc leaning on their left elbow. 3676 Allen 
Address Nonconf. 178 Gesture in Prayer, such as is kneel- 
ing, lifting up hands and eyes, and the like. 1729 Burkitt 
On N. T. Mark iv. 2 Observe our Saviour’s gestures in , 
preaching : he sat, it being the custom of the Jewish 
Church to do so. 

tB. (See quot.) Obs. 

i6xz Brinsley /' vT. /’ar/x (1669) 72 ^\^lat call you verbs 
of gesture? A. Verbs of bodily moving, going, resting, or 
doing. Ibid. 72 note. They are called verbs of Gesture, 
because they signifie some social gesture of the body. 

3 . 't'a. In early use: The employment of bodily 
movements, attitudes, expression of countenance, 
etc., as a means of giving effect to oratory {obs.) 
b. Now in narrower sense, as a generalized use of4 : 
Movement of the body or limbs as an expression 
of feeling. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. I. (Arb.) 56 No man pan wryte a 
thing so earnestlyc, as whan it is spoken u'yth iesture. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. 118 Gesture is a certaine comely moder- 
acion of the countenaunce andal other partes of mans body, 
aptely agreeyng to those thjTiges whiclie are spoken. 1597 
Hooker Ecel. Pol. V. xxiu § 12 To put life into words by 
countenance, voice, and gesture. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., 
Seeming Wise (Arb.) 2x6/1 Some helpe themselves with 
countenance, and gesture, and are wise by signes. 1697 
Evelyn Numism. ix. 303 'ITic Tongue spake to Men’s Ears, 
but it was the Gesture which spake to theit eyes. 171s 
Addison Spect. No. 407 T i Our Orators are observed to 
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[ make use of less Gesture or Action than those of other 
I Countries. 1791 Boswell Johnson 15 Apr.'an. 1758 His 
unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture, or action. 1804 
I Med. Jrnl. XII. 510 She seized the ice, and rubbed her 
I face, neck, and arms with it, slgnif5’ing by gesture the case 
it afforded. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 106 Gesture is- 
the imitation of words. 

4. A movement of the body or any part of it, 

• Now only in restricted sense : A movement ex- 
pressive of thought or feeling. 

1551-6 R. Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 141 Theire 
armoure or barneys . . is . . handsome for all mouinges and 
gestures of the bodye. 1555 Eden Decades i. vi. (Arb.) 89 
They signified also by certeyne scomeful gestures that they 
nolhyng esteemed perles. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 
115, I shall name these letters. Looke well what gesture I 
make with my mouth. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 325 
7‘hat at certain signes and tokens, he [a Horse] be taught 
of his owne accord to performe diuers and .sundry jestures. 
1626 Bacon Sylva.% 717 The Shaking of the Head . . is a 
Gesture of slight refusal. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Ambass. 220 An Oration, interniixt with more Faces and 
Gestures than any Player can sliew on the Stage. 1717 Lady 
M. W, Montagu Lei. to Abbe Conti 17 jlay. Two buffoons 
. . diverted the mob with their antic gestures. x8id Scott 
Ld. of Isles nt. xxxi, His speechless gesture thanks hath 
•paid. ^ 1843 Prescott Mexico ii. v. (1864) 98 The natives 
supplied the deficiency . . by their uncommon vivacity and 
significance of their gestures,— the hieroglyphics of speech. 
1878 M. A. Brown Nadeschda 62 She took a seal, And with 
a gesture, motioned her son to his. 

5. attrib.j as gesture language, -sign, -speech, 
-syntax. 

1865 Tylor Early Hist, Man. ii. 15 The Gesture 
Language, or Language of Signs. Ibid, 19 The educated 
deaf mutes can tell us from their own experience how 
gesture-signs originate. Ibid. iv. 64 The leading principle 
of the gesture-s>'ntax. 1885 Clood Myths ^ Dr. 11. ix. 399 
A girl who was a deaf-mute as well as blind, .telling a dream 
in gesture language. 1889 Mivart Orig. Hum. Reas. 139 
The gesture-speech of mankind. 

Hence Ge'stnreless a., without gesture. 

1847 in Craig. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Gesttire (d.^e'stiuj), v. Also 6 jester, jesture, 
6-8 gester, [f. the sb.] 

1. intr. To make or use gestures, to gesticulate. 
1542 Udall tr. Erasm. Apopk. 252 b, Augustus settyng 

twoo iesiers together forto plaie tneir merie partes in 
gesiuiqmg the one after the other by course. 1565 Calf- 
hill Answ. Treat, Cross 03 b, Whosoeuer hath j** vse of 
eyes or his right wits, wil see & consider, that there is 
meant, no priest gesturing, but holy ghost working. 2609 
R. Barnerd Faith/, Sheph. 85 Some m meditating doe vse 
to speake and gesture. 1837 Caklvle Fr. Rev. HI. i. vi, 
The Mayor speaking and gesturing his persuasivest. xBpo 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 417/1 They peered for white faces at 
windows, .gesturing with knives as if opening fish, 
b. Se. To walk proudly, to swagger. 
a 1783 J. Scott Poems 330 (Jam.) The like o* me they’JF 
har’ly own. But geek their head, and gester on. 

2. irans.^ fa. To order the attitudes or move- 
ments of (the body, oneself). Obs. 

1542 [see vbl. sb.]. a 1639 WorroN Dk. Buekhm., Reliq. 
JV. (1651) 310 His young Nephew, Lord Viscount Fielding., 
undertaking so to gesture and muffleuphimselfin litshood, 
as the Duke’s^ manner was to ride in cold weather, that 
none should discern him, from him. 

b. To express by gestures; f to accompany with 
or emphasize by gestures. 

1589 Nasre Anat. Absurd. E ij b, They have leisure to 
gesture the mislike of his rudenes. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v, xxviL § I It is not orderly read nor gestured as- 
beseem’eth. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 11, x. 141 The 
player hath no purpose to commit the acte of adulterle : his- 
sinne is in that hegestureth and expresseth the dalHances- 
of it. 1890 Pall Mall G. 12 Apr. 7/2 He.. gestured his 
intention of throwing the baby to the ground if anybody 
attempted to approach him. 

c. in noncc'Uses, 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist III. x. 221 He swept his arm 
to Vernon, and gestured a conducting hand to Clara. 1885 
Howells S. Lapkain (1891) I. 248 His father made an offer 
to rise. * Don’t go said Lapham, gesturing him down again. 
Hence Ge'stnred ppl. a., expressed by gestures 
Ge'Etnxiu^ vhl.jb. and ppl. <r. Also Qe'sturer,. 
one wlio gestures. 

3542 Udall tr, Erasm. Apoph. 344 a, Y* acclon or pro- 
nunciacion comprehendeth .. the gestur>’ng or conueigh- 
aunce of all the whole bodye. 1552 T. W ilson Rhet. 3 We 
must, .folowe the moste wise and learned menne, and seke- 
to fashion.. their speache and gesturyng. 156X T.. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. iv. xviii. (1634) 7x3 There is eachwhere too- 
much of pompes, ceremonies and gesturings. 1576 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. 11. ii. 103 Counterfaiters, Skoffers, Tum- 
blers, and Gesturers. _ 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xiv. 
vi. 13 No meane furniture for gesturing actors and stage 
players. X644 Bulwer Chiron. 114 This doth usually appeare 
in manyin the gesturing and skipping motions of joy. 1651 
J. F[reake] Agr/ppa's Occ. Philos, 226 By whose gesturings 
the Magicians did silently signifie words unknown by sound. 
X879 W. L. Lindsay Mind in Lower Anim. 1. 35s Not only 
does it [the dog] understand man’s gestured threat, but [etc.]. 
xBZg Amer. Ann. Deaf }\x\y 202 When the educated gesturer 
is compared with the deaf-mute as he was before the inven- 
tion of the gesture language. 

f Ge’stnreiuezit. Obs.~'^ [f. Gesture + 
-MEXT.] = Gesture sb. 3 b. . » - . 

XS97-S Bp. Hall Sat. i. iii. 46 Meanwhile our poets in high 
parliament Sit watching euene word, and gesturcinent. 

tGe-stnrous, c. [f. Gesture /A -ous.] Ad- 
dicted to gestures. .. 

1576 Ncuton Lemnie's Complex. |i. 11. 97 i^omc be as 
toyinge, gesturous, and counterfcicting of any thing by 
ymitacion as Apes. 



GESTYLI.. 


GET. 


tGe'styll, i>. Obs. rare. [?Yar. of Jostle, 
Jostle.] a. Iratn. (Meaning obscure: cf. Gaunoe 
c/.). b. inlr. = Jostle. 

1530 Palscr. 562/1, I gestyll a horse to and fro in the 
stabyll,yrya«rr .. I gestyll agaynste a thynge, I touche it 
with movynge, Je tieurte. 

Qestyii(lie, var. Gesten, Obs. 

Ges-warp, var. Guess-wabp. 

Gesyne, var. Gesine, Obs. 

Get (pet), Forms ; 4-5 gete, 4-5 (6-9 Sc, 
and north.) gett, 4- get. Also Sc. (sense 3 b) 8 
geet, 9 gait(t, [f. Get v,'\ 

1 . \Vhat is got; gain, booty, earnings. Obs. exc. 
dial, 

13., Gazv. 4 Gr. Knt. 1638 Alle my get I schal yow gif 
agayn, bi my trawjje. x6o6 Holland 142 The gets 

..and takings of common strumpets. 1647 Trapp 
Theol. in Comm. Ef>. 625 The day-labourer must give some- 
what out of his gels, the servant out of his wages. 1893 
Northvmbld. Gloss.., Gets, the nett payment received by a 
blacksmith under the Crowley system of working. 

b. Coal Alining. (See quot. 1883.) Good gets \ 

? seams that are easily worked. 

1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 60 Grey stone with many 
coal stripes, good gels. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
Get .. The produce or output, in tons, of a colliery or mine 
during a certain period. 

2 . What is begotten ; an offspring, child. Also 
collect, progeny. Now only of animals. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medii. 817 Myn owne gete [v.r. gete 
sonej ys fro me take. <21400-50 Alexander 391 pus be- 
gylid he this gude wyfe & makis hire to wene It ware na 
gsttof na gome bot of god ane. ^1460 'J'owneley Myst. 
vi. 124, 1 pray the, lord, as thou me het, thou saue me and 
my gete. 1513 Douglas rEneis x. k 67, I, thy blude, tiii 
gel, and douchier schene. 1783 Burks Mailie's Elegy 31 
She was nae get o’ moorland tips. 1786 — Dream 57 
Will’s a true guid fallow’s get, 1795 J. Haldane in J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth App. (1799) 534 Some of his (a 
ram’s] gets were of the best country kind. 18x5 Sporting 
Mag. XLVI. 118 The Stradling or Lister Turk, .proved his 
high blood, by the racers, his immediate get. 1889 Even. 
Post 9 Feb., The winnings of his get in x888 were $120,000. 
b. Sc. and north. In contemptuous use — brat. 
1508 Dunoar Flyiing w. Kennedie 244 Fals tratoiir, 
feyndis gelt. 15^ Sempill in Satir. Poems Reform, viii. 
22 Blaspbemus baird and beggeris get \ a 2572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks, 1846 I. 236 [John] Leslye, preastis gctt, Abbot 
of Londorse and Bjschope of Ross. X725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. 1. it. Song s, Whingeing getts about your ingle 
side. 1768 Ross Helenore i. 248 They’ve gotten a geet that 
stills na night nor day. x8i8 Scott / fr/. Midi, xxxi^ A’ the 
gaitts o' boys and lasses wad be crying at Madge Wildfire’s 
tall. 1887 J. Service Life Dr. Dugnid'A, 42 Gibby a ne’er- 
do-weel heJlicate thing that was the get o’ a son who was 
deid. 1893 Northttmbld. Gloss., Getls, young children. 

3 . Begetting, procreation. Obs. exc. in sporting 
use. Also t birth, hereditary right. 

tf 1375 . 5 “^. Leg. Saints, Baptista 286 lohne is borne of 
woman thru get kindly, bot crlste of maydine is he birth. 
/bid. 9x5 ^et ware herodts ma \fan he, hat be get cane tli 
hym succede. CX460 Tosuneley Mysl. x. xxs, I cam neUer 
by man’s syde, Bot has avowed my madynhede, flirom 
fle.shly gett. x^7 Sporting Mag. XXIX. 149 The foals of 
Ruzio’s get, only one year old, are near fourteen hands high. 
2892 Field 18 June 904/3 The dog fox. .will cater for all the 
cubs of his own get. 

+ Get, sb.'t [App. a readoption of F. (^get) jet, 
Jess.] The jess of a hawk. 

X607 Hbywood Worn. Kilde iu. Kiudn. Bij, Now she 
hath seis'd the Foule, and gins to plume her : Rebecke her 
not, rather stand still and checke her : So : seise her Gets, 
her lesses and her Bels. 

Get (get), V. Pa. t. got {ixrch. gat). Pa. pple. 
got (gotten). Pres. pple. getting. Forms ; 
Jtifin. 3-4 geten, (5 getyn), 3-6 gete, (4 geifc, 
geyt, gite, Sc. gat(e, 4-5 gyte, 6 Sc. gait), 3-7 
gett, (4-6 gette,4gitte, 5 gytt, 9 dial.ziC),},- get. 
Pa. t. 3-7 gate, (3 gait, 4 get, pi. gaten, geton, 
-yn, geetun, getton, 5 geten), 3-6 gatt, (4-6 
gatte), 3-gat,6-got,(6got(t)e). Pa.pple, a. 3-5 
geten, (3 3eten, getun, 4 getin, geteyn, giten, 
-in, gyten, -in, 4-6 getyn, 5 geton), 3-5 gotten, 
(4-5 gettyn, 5 getton, 6 gitten), 4-6 gete, (4 
i-gete, 5 y-gete, gyte), 4-6 gette, (5 y-gette), 
5-6 gett, (5 get). 0 . 3-4 gotiu, 3-6 goten, (4 
gotyn, gote, 5 y-goten, goton, gothen), 4-6 Sc. 
gottin, -yn, 5-7 gotton, 6-gotten, got,(6y-got). 
[a, ON. geta {gal, gdtum, getenn) to get, obtain, 
to beget, also, to guess (Sw. gitta, Da. gide to be 
able or willing, MSw. gdta, Da. gfettc to guess) 
= OE. -gietan i^onlyin the compounds a~,be-,for-f 
ofer-, on-, under-gietan : see Beget, Forget), 
OFris. [ur~, /or-)fHa, OS. {bi~, /ar-)getan (MDu. 
ver-gheten, Du. ver-geten\ OHG. ge^'^n, kezzan 
(once in pple. kc^^endi, * adeptus*, otherwise only 
in bi-, int-, ir-,fer-ge^^an ; MHG. er-, ver-ge^zen, 
mod.G. ver-gessen), Goth. {bi-\gitan OTeut. 
*getan, gat-, gHttm, getono-. The OAr. root *ghed, 
*ghod ‘ to seize ‘ take hold of*, is found also in L. 
prieda {\—*prx-kedd) booty, prxdium an estate, 
perh. also in hedera ivy (literally the ' dinger *) ; 
and with inserted nasal in L. prehendere to catch, 
lay hold of, Gr. (aor. IxaSoi') to hold, 

contain, to be able. 
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Of the compounds of -petan which existed in OE. (see 
above), only and survive in the modern 

language, and the normal equivalents bey et andforyet were 
displaced in later ME. in favour of Beget and Forget. 
Gower is app. tlie last author who employs beiei ; forget 
disappears in the xsth c. except in Sc., where it is not yet 
extinct. 7 ’his change was prob. due to the influence of the 
simple verb. Conversely, the solitary example in' ME. of 
^eien without prefix (sense 26) may be referred- to the in- 
fluence of bi^eten. ^ , 

The forms of the pa. pple. retaining the original vowel 
(ON. are found in literature down to the i6th c., 

and in the north midlands and Yorkshire is still the 
dialectal form. From the beginning of the English history 
of the vb., however, it has, like most verbs witn^ ME. open 
e in the present stem, tended to assume the conjugation of 
vbs. of tne e, a, o senes (originally confined to roots ending 
in a liquid); thus in the 13th c. wc find geten, gat, goten 
parall^ with stelen, sial, stolen. In the i6lh c. the pa. t. 
was often got, by assimilation to the pa. pple. ; in the 17th 
c. this became the usual form, though grr/ is used in the 
Bible of 161X and still occurs in archalstic poetry. In Eng- 
land the form gotten of the pa. pple. is almost obsolete (exc. 
rfm/.) being superseded hy got \ in U.S- literature is 

still very common, although Webster 1864 gives it as ‘ ob- 
solescent '.] 

I. irons. To obtain, procure. 

1 . To obtain possession of (property, etc.) as the 
result of effort or contriv.ince. 

c X200 Ormin 10219 Forr whase itt iss l>att gredij iss To 
winnenn eri>Hc ahhie, A53 alls he mare &mare gett A33 lisste 
himm affterr mare. CX330 R. Brunnc Chron. (1810) 276 
pider ge afle salle ride, a fairc preysalle je gete. <rx4oo 
Maondev. (Roxb.) xxxiti. 150 On pis wyse k^^i get prete 
plentee of |>is gold. 1489 Caxtom Faytes of A. nr. xxl 218 
Noo good eu>d goten can not be longe . .kept of hym that 

f eteth hit. 2508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. li. Wks. (1876) 133 
le caused the ryghtwyse man Naboth to beslayne and by 
gyle gate his vyneyarde. 1639 T. Baucis ir. Camus' Mor. 
Re/at. 252 After so many dimculties of getting, what he so 
greatly desired, hee enjoyed it .. surpassing expression, 
1678 Wanley IVond. Lit, Ivorld v. iL § 61.471^ Andronicus 
Comnenus by ambitious practices and pretence of refor- 
mation, got the Empire. 1737 Pope Hor.Epist. 1. i.79 (let 
Mon^, Money still J And then let Virtue follow if she will. 
x8s8 G. MACDONALD/*/t<i«/rts/« 1.(1878) 5 Perhaps I was to 
find only the records of lands and moneys, how gotten and 
how secured. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solti., Dorn. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 47 Men are not born rich; and in getting wealth 
the man is generally sacrificed. 

Proverb. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxlii. 722 Sir 
. .he that nothyng aduentureth nothynge gettelh, 
b. Withadvs. : To acquire or obtain in a certain 
way, esp. in ppL combinations, -well-, ilUgotten, 

• c X440 Jacob's IPell (E. E. T. S.) 209 A ryche man wj'th 
fats gotyn good seyde to a preest kat he wolde jyue all kat 
he had falselygett to pore folk, a 1533 Lv. Berners Huon 
Ixviii. 23s A 1 that rychys w'as not wel goten, 1622 R, 
Hawkins Fey. S, Sea (1847) 263 If one happen upon a bag 
of gold, silver, pearle, or precious stones, it is held well 
gotten, provided it be cleanly stolne. 2872 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) IV. xvU. 79 We are assured that it was all 
honourably gotten and was designed to be honourably spent. 
Proverb. 2546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 62 Soone gotten, 
soone spent, yll gotten yll spent 2548 in Sirype Eccl. Mem. 
(1721) II. App. Q, 51 Evil gotten, worse spent. 1591 Horsey 
y rav, (Hakl. Soc.) 206 Eyll gotton soen lost. 

C. absol. To acquire wealth or property. 

^S 73 J- Sanford Hours Recreat. (2576) 229 They arc sus- 
pected to tende rather to get than to give. 2635 Quarles 
Embl. iv, Epig. xii. 231 Wisdome not onely gels, but got, 
retaines. 2677 Evelyn Diary 20 Sept, Whilst he was 
Secretary of State .. he had gotten vastly, but spent it as 
hastily, 2864 Scot Aor. I. iv. 213 The Church .. 

ever getting and never giving up, was eating away the ter- 
ritorial wealth of the temporal barons. 

I d, with epcxegetic phrase, to get into one's hand, 

I to get into ends possession. 

' 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 162 He .. determined to get 

into his possession, the duchie of Acquilayne. 2571 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxvii. 60 The Newhawin thay gait into j/air 
hand. 

2 . To obtahi as the proceeds of one’s business or 
employment ; to earn. 

c 2300 Havelok 792 Ich am we! waxen, and wel may eten 
More than euere Grim may geten. 2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. 
vit. 238 He that get his fode her with trauaylinge in treuthe, 
God 3iueth him his blessyng that his lyflode 50 swynketh. 
<*^533 Ld, Berners Huon liii. 177 Thy mayster hath no- 
thynge but that he geteth with his vyal. 1600 Shaks. A . Y . L . 
HI. ii^8, I earne that I cate ; get that I weare. 2702 De 
Foe True-born Eng. 27 And what they get by Day, they 
spend by Night. 1779^1 Johuson L, P., Pofe Wks. IV. 46 
If the money with which he retired was all gotten by himself. 

absol. 2540 Hvrde tr. Vri*e/ Instr. Chr. IFom. (2592) 
T viij. They compel! their husbandes unto shamefull crafts 
to get by. 2806 WoRDSw. Sonn., * The world is too much 
l.ate and soon Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers. 

b. in phr. to get a living or livelihood, 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 4377 (He) , . leuede . . In gode pros- 
perite & in gode hele & w® his trauell his lyf-lode kat. 
253a Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 12 If any man. .be vagrant, and 
can gyue no rekenyngc howe he doth lefullye get his lyu- 
ynge. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. 3 The Emp^rour Con- 
stantine got his living a long time by painting. 2722 
Addison Sped. No. 94 r 8 He set himself to think on proper 
Methods for getting a Livelihood in this strange Country, 
2893 Law Times XCV, 4/3 There was no allegation against 
the mother's conduct or her means of getting a livelihood. 

3 . To obtain (much, little, nothing, etc.) by way 
of profit ; to be benefited or advantaged to the ex- 
tent of; to gain. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos liit. 248 We that dyde fyghle ayenst 
the Troyens .. Gatte nor wanne iherb;^ nothynge. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 356 When he had made the best agree- 
ment with them that he could, he gate but little by them. 


2^ Shake. Much Ado 1. i. 65 They never meet, but there’s 
a skirmish of wit between them. Beat. Alas, he gets 
notliinp by that. 2677 Miege Diet. Eng.Fr., I got nothin? 
by \t,je tcy ai rien gapii. 2842 Gen. P. Thompson Rxm. 
(2842) VI. 244 Is it that I^ have ever gotten anything tv 
taking the manufacturer.s’ side? 

fb. absol. To derive profit; to gain, be a gainer, 
esp. by a thing. Ohs. 

1502 Shaks. i Hen. V/, iv. iii. 32 We moume, France 
smiles ; We loose, they dayly get. 2679 Penn Addr. Fret. 
II. 256 Doing as ill Gamesters are wont to do, get by using 
false Dice, a 2687 Waller Poem, Night-piece 22 Like jewels 
to advantage set, Her beauty by the shade does get. ija; A 
Hamilton New Acc. £. /na. 1 . xxv. 215 Whether our East- 
India Company got or lost by that \Var, I know not. 1744 
Richardson Clarissa (2768) V. 164 People w’no keep lodgings 
at public places expect to get by every one who comes into 
their purlieus. 2762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. xiii, The guardians of 
the temple, as they got by the self delusion, were ready to 
believe him too. 

*{•0. Of a clock: To gain in time, Obs, 

1761 Maskelyne in Phil. Trans. Lll. 440 The clock got 
4“ I*, upon mean time, in two days. 

+ 4 . To capture, gain possession of (a fortress, 
etc.). Obs. 


a 1400-^0 Alexander i4S% pen. .Gaishim furth toGasa..8: 
sesis it be-lyue J And quenpis Gasa was geten he [etc.]. 14* 
Sir j. Paston in P. Lett, No. ^8 III. 192 The Dcnsl 




Kynge hathe gothen many off the towns off the Duk of 
Burgoyne. 2.^ Hall Chron., Hen. Vl, 261 b, Wiiboui 
speny aide, .the whole countrey were like to be gotten from 
his possession. 2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann,y.vi. viii. 208 
Neuerthelesse the Kings fortresse .. was not gotten but by 
fight. 2676 Hobbes Iliad l 159 And when the city Troy 
we shall have got. 

6, To gain, win (a victory). Now rare. Also 
'I* io get a battle, the day, the field, the gree. 

ctyso Cursor M. (Cott. Galba) 25367 He k^t victori may 
gete Sail be corond [with] wirschippes grete. 2377 Lancl/’. 
PL B. xviii. 98 The gree 5it hath he geten for al hisgreie 
wounde. 2520 Caxton s Chron. Eng. i. jfi V* chyldren of 
Israel gate ye victor)' agaynst Jabyn. 2579 Gosson 
Abuse (Arb.) 47 Tydinges was broughte him that his Soul- 
diers gotte the da)'. 2659 B. 'ti.Ataiis Parival's Iron An 

266 Had Charles gotten the Battel, it is very probable, that 
England had been the price of the victory. 2705 Bosmak 
Guinea 40 Their small Force behaved themselves so well, 
that they had certainly got the Dayiffelc.]. X737L.CUFP 
Hist. Bible (1740) 1 . ix. 580 For Lalbyrus having gotten the 
Victory, pursued it to the utmost. ^ ^ 

b. To obtain (a position of superiority or ad- 
vantage over another person); in phrases te gd 
the upper (t over, t better) hand {of) ; to g 0 
start, the advantage, etc. {of ) ; to get the sun, 
wind, of\ io get the better of (formerly also simp’)’ 
t to get the better ) ; f io get a good hand against^ 
a 2300 Cursor M. 2508 k^i lete k^irs was fe hud Fn F 
had geten k® ouer-hand. 2530 Palsgr. 563/2 , 1 get ihe upp«i 
hande of one, I overcome hym, rV values. 2548 Hah. 

Edw, IVj 218 Thei had fought from mornyng 
noone, without any part gettyng avauntage of other. W 
Homilies n. Resurrection (2859) 434 He [Christ]^ hath. .0 e 
come the devil, death, and hell, and hath victonouslygo 
the better hand of them all. Disc.MartapB 1 

By conquest getting y® upper hande. 1588 Shaks. • 
IV. iii. 369 Be first aduis’d In conflict that you gel the w 
of them. 1600 Holland Livy.vti. vH. 253 The other anm •• 
got a good hand against their enemies. x6ox Shaks. P-' 
J. ii. 130 It doth amaze me A man of such a * ; 

should So get the start of the Maiesticke world. • 

326, I will strive with things impossible, Yea 

of them. x6i ^ 

would fight 1 

him whose reede got tne neiter. 2053 n. , 

Trav. xix. 68 Like an old'Soldier as he was, and vept ‘ 
trade of Pyrat, he got the wind of us. 2748 s ' 

viii. 22 X They at last got so far the better 
as to be persuaded to taste it. 2872 Freeman cf 

§ 29 (1874) 230 Casimir the Fourth finally got the W 
the Teutonic Knights. 2885 F. Anstey 
Supposing the police don’t nip in and get the start 0 • 

to. (,cf. Gain 8.) To get ground-, 
progress, advance. So also io get head (cl. n 
sb. 49). To get ground of : to encroach upon, o 
tain the mastery of ; to draw away from _ 

2529 S. Fish Supilic. Beggers (E.E.T.S.) 4 
shulde neuer be abill to get so moche grounae w j 
dome. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 53 B" ‘^^y 
and vantage of the King, Then ioype you w j 
exfixx Chapman Iliad xxm. 399 This, the horse 
more powre Put to their knees, siraiie ^nunted 

2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Rom. i. 227 Being hette 
then they, he quickly got a great deal of . ye got 

2^2 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 31.26 If one JtocA 

head before this PiJf be taken. 2680 H. ^* 9 ^ ' .3 and 
Apoc. 209 The ancient zeal . . will be much reia 
wickedne.ss will gel head again. 2700 T. Brow. • ' ^ „ 
Amusem. Ser. ty Com. 92 A Feaver. .^at J737 

a Sick Man, and every Minute got Ground 
Whiston Josephus, Antiq. Dissert, in. v, 1 ne res 

institutions. .got ground by their pravity. nveV, 

+ d. absM. To get of to gain advantage^' 
also, to outstrip in speed'; to gain upon in pu 
2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. JI. xxi. 43 of 

ymagined by what subleliie they comae g*^L , qp jco 
other by dedes of armes. 2548 Hall Chron., •* ' t g^t of 

The kynges shyp was good with sayle, and so yrnliaai 
the Rasleriinges, that she came on the . y get of 

1599 Hakluvt Voy. II. i. 246 coonucV- 

the Persians, and make castles and holds in ,,hich 1 

2628 Dicby Voy. Medit. (1868) 37 f ,^,, 1 , cot ^ 

tooke vp, that they had cutt of because my s. 
mainely of her. . y. glory, 

6. To earn, win, acquire (fame, cfeuit, h 

renown, love, favour, etc.). 
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a 1300 Cursor At, 2546 Mikel it was Jjat lufieword J>an pat 
abram gat o mani man. 1^62 Lakgu P. PL A. x, 206 Fynd- 
lynges and lyjers, Vn^gracjos to gete lone or eni good elles. 
czyj^Sc. Leg. SainU^ Mathou 415 He fawndyt myn wil 
for to gale. 2485 Caxton Parish K. (1868)3 Bothe. .wente 
eucr tO'gyder there as they knewe ony louslyng . . for to 
gete honour. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxii, 70 That ^e 
may gelt ane bettir name. 2568 Grafton Chron. 11. 40 He 
gat bimselfe thereby small or little favour. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. ii. i. 120 If I get your daughter’s lone, What 
dowrie shall 1 haue. 2639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Kelat. 
188 No more approach her.. much lesse get the good will of 
her friends. 26^ Otwky. O rphan i. i. 71 To send them forth 
where Glory's to be gotten. 2693 Humours of Tovnt 36 By 
large Quotations.. borrowed from Button’' s Melancholy .. 
get the Reputation of profound Scholars. 

7. To acquire (knowledge, etc.) by study or ex- 
perience. 

1388 Wyclif Prov. iv. 7 In al thi possessioun gete thou 
(2382 purchace] prudence, c 2400 Cato's Mor. 209 in Cursor 
M. App. 1672 pe man pat is harde witte gode clergis mai 
gitte, wip-in lite jeres. 2535 Fisher Wks. (1876) 388 Much 
comfortable knowledge and sweetnesse this Prophetle gate 
by this booke. 2577 Harrison EuglandPxeX. (1877) i. p. cx, 

I gat some knowledge of things by letters and pamphlets. 
2651 Hobbes Zfw'a//;. i. v. 21 Reason is not .. gotten by 
Experience onely. 1732 Bf.rkeley Alciphr. vii. § 21 Some 
old ideas may be lost, and some new ones got. 1864 Swin- 
burne Atalanla 297 In such wise I gat knowledge of the 
Gods. 1868 C. Clarke Rellg. d* Duty 253 That knowledge 
which is gotten at school. 

b. To get knowledge {inielUgence^ t wit^ etc.) of ; 
to learn of, receive information of. For io get wind 
of, see 15 b. 

a 2557 Plum. Occurr. (Bannalyne Club) 45 The governour 
gettand witt therof, past with his cumpany and satgit the 
samyn. 1639 S. Do Verger tr. Catnus^ Aduiir. Events 128 
His wife had already gotten some small knowledge of this 
matter. 2762 Hume Hist. Eng. II, xlii. 462 The duke of 
Parma, who had gotten intelligence of their approach. 2762 
Kames Elem. Crii. xix. (1833) 349 King Richard having 
got intelligence [etc.].’ 

c. To learn, ascertain, rare. 

1638 T. Paint. Ancients icto. He findeth that the 

unlearned and carelesse multitude hath got hts name. 1737 
L. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) 1. 1. 51 Abraham having got 
the price, never offere to beat it down, 

8. To learn (a lesson, f a language, etc.), commit 
to memory; esp. to get by heart (see Heaut sb. 
33)', togetdyrote{stQ'RoTZsb.)\ \ io get viWmU 
book. 

258* N. Lichefield tr. Casianheda's Ccnq. E. Ind. xxxl. 
77 One of those . . after that hee had gotten the Arabian 
language, went by lande. ^ 1597 Morley Jntrod. Mus. 3 
You must get it perfectly without booke, to sale it forwards 
and backwards. 2612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 38 Which 
do you account the speediest way of all to get and keep 
these verbs. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isl. i8s And he 
had such an excellent memory, that he had got their Lan- 
guage in perfection. 2692 Hvruzt Past. Ctfr^ix.iis A whole 
Discourse is got by heart. 2749 Chesterf. Lett, (1792) II, 
251 Those principles, which you then got, like your grammar 
rules, only by rote. 2762 Churchill Bosctad 248 Without 
the least finesse of art He gets applause! — X wish he’d get 
his part. 1834 T. MEowits Angler in fVales 1. 123, I had 
got almost all Watts’ hymns by heart. 2892 Longtn. Mag. 
Oct. 647 What she .said was never very profound, unless 
she had got it by heart. 

9. Tt) find out, ascertain by calculation or ex- 
periment; to obtain as a result of arithmetical* or 
other processes. 

2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogy. Gtasse 97 It Is not so easie 
. . to trie tb'eleuation of the Pole : but it is as harde, and 
laborits, to get the Longitude. 2887 ‘L. Carroll * 

0/ Logic i. § 2. 28 By taking x as subject, we get * all x are 
y''. 2888 Times 2 Oct. 3/^ A trial Stind-loaded projectile 
was first fired in order to get the range. 2892 Chamb. 
5^m/.2o June4oo/r Dividing this by three hundred and sixty 
we get 364,6 o 9'I3 feet as the length of a mean degree. 

10. Without reference to agency on the part of 
the subject: To become possessed of; to receive, 
e.g. as one’s share in a division, as a gift, wages, 
or as a payment of any kind. 

ei2SO Gen. 4- Ex. 2497 ‘ Broker,’ .quad he, ‘sel me So 
wunes, 3e queSen ben Oe firme sunes. Sat ic Sin firme 
birSehe gete. ^2300 Havelok 908 Wei is set he mete jiu 
etes And he hire hat hu getes. c 2320 Sir THstr. 545 
Wheher hem leuer ware Win or ale to gete. <:i330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 159^ Loke 3e be me nehi, fulle gode 
giftes gete [so MS. ; printed 3ete] 5e. 2500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixi. 46 Quhen uther borss had bran to byt I gat hot 
griss. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, vii. 192 Donald the fyft, 
he gat the same reuaird. 1593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, iv. x. 29 
Thou wilt betray me, and get a 2000 Crownes of the King. 
2636 Finch La7V ii. xvii. 177 If . . within the yeare it [a 
stray] strayeth againe,and another Lord getteth it, the first 
Lord cannot take it againe. a 2639 W. W hateley Prototypes 
I. xix. (1640) 189 Julius, by being courteous to Paul .. gate 
his life and the life of his soldiers for a reward. 2834 H. 
Miller Scenes ^ Leg. xv. (1S57) 230^ Pictures of little boys 
and girls, which, in every case, the little boys and girls got 
to themselves. 1844 Lady G. Fullerton Ellen Middleton 
(1854) II. X.26 She told me she had got a note from Henry. 
28^ Blackiv. Mag. CXLYIII. 717/2 They get from lor. to 
i2r. a-week for their eggs alone. 2892 Chatnb.^ frul. 1 Oct. 
625/2 As to salaries, an officer . . usually gets sixty pounds. 

b. To obtain (a name). Also To get the name 
of\ to have the reputation of (being so-and-so). 

^ 166a J. Davies Mandelslds Trazu 89 Cuncam, for so it 
is more commonly called, though from its Metropolis it 
sonitimes gets the name ofVisiapour. 2741 Monro 
Bones (ed. 3) 17 The first lVcrtebr.al, from its Use of sup- 
porting the globular Head, has got the Name of Atlas. 
1832 Austin furispr. (1879) 11. xxxii. 592 Laws which have 
gotten the specious name of natural. 


11 . To obtain by way of concession or favour, or 
by means of pressure, insistence, or entreaty: e.g. 
to get mercy, forgiveness, grace, leave, permission ; 
to get an anssver, infortnation, etc. Const, from, 
of, otU of. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 46a (Cott.) O me seruis sal he non gette. 
a 2300 Ibid. 484 (Got t.) Merci getis he neuer mare, a 12,00 /bid. 
20^5 (Cott.) O prince o preistes, catt he leue. e 2350 IPilL 
Palente 2592 pe gracious graunt pel gaten of here herande. 
2362 Lancl. P. Pl. A. vi. 126 Thou maijt gete grace ther, 
so that thou go bi-tyme. ciyjS AV. Leg. Saints. Beriholo- 
sitcus 24 Of pare god gat )>ai nan answere. c 2386 Chaucer 
Manciples Prol. 102 Of that mateere ye gete namoore of 
me. c 2450 St, Cuthberi (Surtees) 5042 He gettes here 
forgifnes. ^2470 Henry If^a/tace 1. 116 He gat ymage 
[^homage] of Scotland swne. 1480 Caxton Descr. Bnt. 
32 And prayde to haue a place to duelle tnne and myght 
none gete. 2535 J. ap Rice in FourC. Eng. Lett. 33 As 
touching the convent, we coulde geate litle or no reportes. 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. 209 Who with muche adoe gate 
leave to depart from his brother the Erie. 2602 Shaks. 
Ham. IV. ill. 13 Where the dead body is bestow’d . . We 
cannot get from him. 161* T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 2 
Is there no iustice to be gotten at the Magistrals hand ? 
1651 in FullePs Abel Rediv., Pareus 578 At last through 
Gods mercy, by importunity he gat hts fathers consent. 
1709 Steele 7 'atler No. 194 P 3, 1 knocked and called, but 
could get no Answer. 2738 Lucca's Mem. >7 Exam- 
ining the Woman first, to get what we could from her. 
2804 W, Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 280 To . . get 
permission to enter into (hisl service. 2824 D. H. O'Brien 
Captiv. 4* Escape 119 Asked if I could have a bed? I could 
get no answer. 2839 36 Yrs. Seafaring Life 263 A French- 
man never gets a word of French from me . . till I see it 
serves my purpose. 

't* b. with clause as object. Obs. rare. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 223 b/i Seynt James . . gate that 
he shold be restored to his lyf. Aurelio Isab. (1608) 

M iv, At that tyme was it easey inoughe to gette that the 
deathe was not geven unto Isabell. 

12. To obtain, come to have, attain (some im- 
material thing desired or aimed at) ; e.g. to get 
restf sleepy comfort \ to get otters sights healthy 
liberty y etc. ; also io get one's end, one's willy one's 
own way, etc. 

^ 0:2300 Cursor M, 22259 (Cott.) A commament nu inak 
i here .. pat pe poueral get sum bote, a 1200 Ibid, 23553 
(Gsit.) He went and weisse his eicn pare, And gat [Cott. tok] 
his sight, c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Bertholomeus 108 Parfyie 
hele pe madyne gate, ibid., Mathou 412 [He] cessis nocht 
to threte ws al hot gyf^hls wil he gate. e2470 Henry 
lYaltace iv. 47 T'howgetiis no mendis. 1530 Palscr. 563/1, 

I trust in God I shall geimydesyreofhym. 12 2547 Latimer 
in Slrype Ecct. Mem. (1733) I. 11. 262 What rest hath he 
gotten^ that is removed from the Stocks in Newgate to the 
Rack m the Tower? ?a 2550 Freiris Berroik 589 in Dun- 
bay*s Poems (1893) 304 Alesone on na wayUs gat hir will, 
2582 Sidney Astr. 4- Stella xlv, Phie .. ^ate in her breast 
such place, That letc.J. 2628 Raleigh in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 38 When I had gotten my libertye. 1672 Lady Mary 
Bertie in X2//f Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22 It 
was so hard to get room that wee w'ere forced to goe by 
four a clocke, 2674 S. Vincent Vng. Gallant's Acad. Ep. 
Ded. Aij b. The other laughs al us when he hath got his 
ends. 2693 Humours of Town 2, I could scarce get one 
sound nap. 2734 tr. RoHin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 113 In 
what manner this passion., got such a footing upon our 
stage. 179a Genii. Mag. Jan. 12/1, I got a very comfort- 
able nap between London and St. Albans. 28^ Trench 
Synon. N, T. Ser. 1. (ed. 5) 75 Any benefit which he could 
have gotten from his books. 2885 Manch, Exam. 8 June 
4/7 If they do not get their orvn way the}’ will resign. 

b. Frequently with noun of action as obj, ; To 
succeed in doing, obtain opportunity to do, what 
the sb, implies. Also in phrases to get (a) sight 
{a glance, glimpse, peep, etc.) of, io get {a) hold of 
(t on, J* upon), io get possession of, etc. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 22570 Vp to pe Hit rise sal pe see, par 
wit strenght to get entre. ^ 2375 Barbour Bruce xix. 785 
'Fhe discurrouris .. Of athir host has gottin sicht. 2535 
CoVERDALE Ps. cxiv. (cxvij 3 The paynes of bell gat hoTde 
vpon me. i$6B'T\vhe'{ Disc. Mariage Cv/\>, See 1 pray 
you . . how soone this Ladie, hath gotten holde of that 
sentence. 1623 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 32 Like men 
drowning, that get hold on euery twig. 1615 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess, 240 You get acquaintance with him by a bare 
salutation. 2699 Dampirr Voy. 11. 11.34 And though we 
followed the Blood a good way, yet did not come up with 
him .. to get a second shot. 2700 T. Brown tr. Fresnys 
Amusem. Ser. 4- Com. 55 We made hard shift to get now 
and then a Glance at some of them, a 2703 Burkitt On 
N. T, Luke iv. 37 Where Satan has once gotten a hold . . 
how unwilling he is to be cast out of possession. 2748 
Anson's Yoy. ir. viH. 222 We were .. in hopes of getting 
sight of the Gloucester. 2762-* Hume Hist, Eng. (1806) 
V. Ixvii. 64 Their enemies they thought . . had gotten posses- 
sion of their sovereign’s confidence. 2834 T. Medwin A nglcr 
in IVales I. 202 To the west we got a peep . . of Swansea 
Bay. C2860 H. Stuart Seamans Caiech. 47 As soon as 
the biintlines are bent get a pull of them, 2889 Times 
(weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 14/1 Every effort was made ..to get 
speech of the Emperor. 

t c. To get a stomach : to procure an appetite. 
(Also said of the means employed.) 

[26S2: scexBb. ifiZ^Xx.BoneCsMerc.Compit.\.i^'PtosA\es 
eaten before Meals get a stomach, if it be lost through a hot 
cause.) 2688 C. Hoole Sckool-Colloq. 29 So also Nve shall 
get a stomach to our meat. i7*S Watts Logic i. iv. | 6 
When we say . . to get a stomach, and to get a cold, etc. 

d. To get religion (U. S. vulgar) ; to be con- 
verted. 

2857 C. W. YxwcrrtNev/Engl.Hisf. 1. 46oCapt. Underhill 
killed his neighbor’s wife, and ‘ got liis religion on a pipe 
of tobacco’. ai88z J. P. Quincy Figztres of Past (18B3) 

6 We had come to Andov'cr to get religion. , 


GET. 

13. To acquire, to come to have (a quality, 
power, custom, etc.). 

cx6oo Shaks. Sonu. Ixxviii, Euery Alien pen hath got my 
vse. xdxx — Cymb, iv. 11,236 Let vs. .though now our voyces 
Haue got the mannish crack, sing [etc.]. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§352 After two Nights.. it [a root] got a Shining. 16*9 
R. Hill Palhzv. Piety (18^) I. 182 They have gotten a 
custom of sinning. 2640 Fuller Joseph's Coat (jomm. 

Cor. xi. 25 {1867) 62 Wine uas then subject to spilling; 
it hath not since gotten a more liquid or diffusive quality. 
2676 Shadvvell Libertine ir, It’s nothing but a way of 
speaking, which young amorous fellows have gotten, 2736 
Butler Anal. i. v. Wks. 1874 I. 91 By accustoming our- 
selves to any course of action, we get an aptness to go on. 

b. To come to have (a notion, impression, etc.). 
Also io get into one's head \ often to get (ft) into 
one's head that, etc. 

2677 Wycherley Plain Dealer iv. ii, Jer. How? what 
quirk has she got in her head now ? 2762 Goldsm. Cit. 
H'orld Ixxviii. r 2 The people, it seems, have got into their 
heads that they have more wit than others. 2876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Deronda i. vii, Anna had got it into her head 
that you would want to ride after the hounds this morning. 
Mod. eolloq.y Don’t let him get the idea that you care 
nothing about it. If he gets it into his head that he is a 
genius, he will be intolerable. 

14. To catch, contract (an illness). 

2620 Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 68 This is some hfonster . .-who 
hath got (as I take it) an Ague. 2720 Steele Taller 
No. 234 T 25 To you I apply my self for Redress, having 
gotten . . a Cold on Sunday was Sevennight. 1765 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy VIII, vi, Art thou not tormented with the vile 
asthma that thou gattest in skating against the wind in 
Flanders? 2805 Med. Jml. XIV. 363 When a person .. 
gets a catarrh [etc.]. 1892 Black 4- IVhite 13 Aug. 182/1 
Horses get glanders and men get cholera. 

b, colloq. To get (a person or thing) on the brain, 
on one's nerves \ to be crazy about, or morbidly 
affected by the thought of, 

15. To get wind, + air (cf. Air sb. x i), vent : to 
get abroad, to become known to others. 

2722 De Foe Plague (1884) 10 It had gotten vent. 2726 
Adv. Cnpt. R. Boyle 166 But my Story getting Air, I was 
made the Scoff of every Body. 2776 Trial of Nundocomar 
90/2 It got wind, and a great many people asked me ; I told 
ihem.^ 282B Life Planter Jamaica 340 That it may get 
vent is not improbable, for these black fellows are as in- 
quisitive [etc.]. 2884 Mrs. PiRKis Judith IVynneUl.xx. 226 
It’s getting wind in the neighbourhood that the child is lost. 

b. Hence (after 7 b), Zb tohearof, 

become acquainted with. 

2840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1867) 32 If my old aunt 
gets wind of it, she’ll cut me off with a shilling. 1885 
Century Mag. aXX. 380/2 If that sweet little Rose were 
to get wind of it, I believe she’d faint, 
lo. To receive, meet with, suffer (a fall, blow, 
defeat, etc.) ; f also (with omission of object) to be 
struck on a specified part of the body (constr. on, 
over, etc.). Phr. To get the worst of it (cf. 5 b). 

cx2']$Sc.Leg. Saints, Peter Sike ane fall bane he gat. 
e 2475 Rauf Coil^ear 698 As he gat ben throw He gat mony 
greit schow [shove]. 1508 Dunbar's Flyting 48* luge., 
quha gat the war. a 2550 Chrisiis Kirke Gr. xx, Thay gat 
upon the gammis. 2597 Montgomerie Cfxerrie Slac 214, 

1 gat sik chek Quhillc I micht nocht remuif nor nek. x6ox 
Shaks. All s IVetl iv. 1.42, 1 must giue my selfe sonie hurts, 
and say I got them in exploit. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 91 Who .. had (without this succour) for all his 
valour gotten the worst of the day. 1697 Collif.r Ess. 
Mor. SubJ. I. (1703) 80 Many persons . . in the crowd and 
tumult of the action, get nothing but blows for their pains. 
1x2732 T, Boston Cr^<7^* in Lot (1805) 163^ Several of the 
saints have gotten on the finger ends by this means. 2738 
Swift Pot. Conversat. 6, I hope you are up for all Day? — 
Yes, if I don’t gel a Fall before Night, 2809 Windham Let. 

16 Sept, in ParL Speeches (1812) I. 213 A slight hurt which 
I got here in riding. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritek 
III. i. I Cossey had only got the outside portion of the 
charge of No. 7. 

b. To receive, suffer, by way of punishment. 

In Sc. the obj. is often a pi. sb. with poss. pron., as io get 
one's rages, to get a scolding (cf. quots. 1508, 1567. 1785). 

1508 Dunbar Fiyting w. Kennedie 70 Throw all Bretane 
it salbe blawin owt, How that thow . . pat thy paikis. 251^ 
Satir. Poems Reform, v. 38 It war weill wairit he gat his 
^hippis. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 144 And thus they get 
Credit among some, for which at Schoole they should have 
got a_ whipping. 1785 Burns Ep. io IP. Simson Postscr. 39 
Monica fallow gat his licks. 2790 — Tamo' Shanier 20X Ah, 
Tam 5 ah, Tam 1 thou’ll get thy fairin I 2889 J. K. Jerome 
3 Alen in Boat 238 We did not want to overdo the thing 
and get six months. 

c. To get it (colloq, or slang) : to receive a 
punishment, scolding, or the like ; lo ‘ catch it 
Also to get it hot. . 

2872 Figaro 22 June 389/1 The German Emperor, Bismarck, 
and Earl Granville aLo ‘got’ it, but not quite so hotly. 
2858 Westm. Caz. 14 Jan. 4/3 You will get it hot before yoti 
are done. 

d. In various phrases : To get the sack {bag, 

boot, bounce, etc.) : to be dismissed Irom a situation. 

To get the mitten ; to be rejected as a suitor. To 
get the lead', to be shot. (For quots. see the sbs.) 

17. To procure or obtain (a required thing or 
person) ; to seek out and take, to cause to come 
or be supplied. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26x29 If he in suilk a n<de be tan, Pat 
he ne get man bot curst an [cii;.]. 23' • \ ^ 

2625 pe goude ladyc2 were geten, & gedcred pe meyny, 
C238S Chaucer L. G. IP. iiz^Dido, Ther nas courses .. 
That in the lend of Libie may be gete. <r 2400 Desir. Troy 
13477 Two spies full spedely he sped h>-m to gete. 2465 
Marc, Paston in P. Lett. No. 500 II. 279, 1 have gyte 
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n rcple\'yn. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 124 Gette thy quycke* 
settes in the woode-countreye. ?a 1550 Preiris Berwtk 247 
in Dunbar's Poems (1B93) 29^ Scho stertis vp and gettis 
licht in hy. 1539-60 Act 2 Ehz. in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 
271 The bookes concerning the said services .. shall he 
attained and gotten before the said feast of St. John. 1585 | 
T. WASHtNGTO.v tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xxii. 29 Mereover, , 
we got a pilote being of the yle of Chio, in place of him ' 
that was dead. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 37 And you | 
vse these blows Jong, I must get a sconce for my head. . 
1647-8 CoTTERELL DaviltCs Hist. Fr, (1678) 23 Few people ' 
were to be gotten there abouts. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. 
E. !nd. jgj So 1 tvent up to the Village, and got a Praw, 
which 1 sent to bring him over to^ me. 1748 Attso/t's Voy. 

It. xiv. 288 We could not have failed of getting whatever 
numbers [of sailors] we pleased. x8i8 J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers (1884) I. iv. 113 At last I have gotten the warrant 
for searching for the old regalia of the Scottish Crown. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng-, in. I. ^SoTlie coach sometiihes 
reached the inn so late that it was impossible to get supper, 

b. with immaterial object. 

1814 D. H. O’Brien Captiv. ff Escape 179 Dr. B. got 
a lift in a waggon for three or four miles. 1879 Lend. Hoc. 
Christm. No. 61/1, I went into a little shop to get a shave. 
1893 H. R. Mill Realm Nat. xi. 61 To get Greenwich time 
in remote places is more difficult. 

c. To obtain in marriage. Ohs. cxc. as a con- 
textual use of 17 . 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 242 She niuste than algate faile To ' 
geten him, whan he were dede. x6n Shaks. ii.iii. 9 If 

I could get thi.s foolish Imogen, I should haue Gold enough. 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 82, 1 wonder why such a hand- 
some. .young Gentleman as you do not getsome rich Widow. 

t d. To gain, bring over to one's side ; to win 
(a woman). Ohs. 

C1385 Chaucer D. G IV. 1753 Lucretia^ For wel, thoghtc 
he, she sholde nat be geten. c 1470 Henry Wallace irr. 31 
It war the best for King Eduuardis awaill, Mycht he him 
get to be his steidfast man For gold or land .. Me think 
beforce he may nocht gottyn be. 1653 Holcroft Procopius^ 
Vandal Wars 11. xiii, i6 Maximinus had gotten many of 
those mutiners with a design to usurp.* | 

18. With dat. of the person for whom the speci- | 
fied object is obtained or procured. 

a. "With dat. of refi. pronoun, (toccas. with fo 
or imto) : To obtain, procure for oneself. 

a x^oo Cursor M. 460? (Cott.) Do gett be a god purueur 
bat in bis nede b® uiai socur. c 1340 laid, 21004 (Fairf.) 
Thomas,. preiched.. for to gite him heiuen to mede. /Z37S 
Sc. Leg. Saints^ CrUto/ore 517 Gais & gettis 30U leefais felc, 
3oure hrokine godis fore to hele, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
2160 Ariadne^ [He] gat him ther a newe barge anoon. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 794 Kest hym on yong knyght 
to gett hym a name, x^8 Hall Citron.^ Edw. iV, 237 b, 
You . . by youT . , noble feates have gotten to you, in maner 
an immoriall fame. 1507 Gerarde Herbal t. iv. | 2 (1633) 

6 This water grasse doth get vnto it selfe some new rootes. 
x6*8 Hobbes Thucyd. (1629) 70 A man of Ardlus..got him 
a Seale like to the Seale of Pausanlas, x6^ Evf.lyn Mem. 
(1857) HI. 3x5, 1 have now gotten me a pair of new horses. 
X797 Han. AIore in Lady Chatierton Mem. Ld. Gambler 
(j86i) I. 320 This young lady has got her a husband. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Halt j8 In the spring the wanton lap-, 
wing gets himself another crest. 

b. To obtain or procure for others. Chiefly 
with simple dat. of personal pronoun, but also (in 
later writers) with io and for. 

a 1300 Cursor M". 3502 (G8tt.) Ay was he hone, To gete 
[Cott. fete) his fadir venisun. a 1300 /bid. 7293 (Cott.) Gett 
vs a king. ^ X350 Will. Palerne Melior. .preide hire 
priueli..to gete hire b^t gode gras as sone as sche mijt, 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1649 HyPsip. Sf Medea, [She] gat 
him greet name as a conquerour. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 454 
A norse they gatt hyt [a child] untylle, a 1550 Freiris 
Bertvik 255 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 294 Ga, gait me cheiss 
and breld. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse i This 
was it %yhich gat him so many victories. X596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. I. i. 123 Gre. What's that, I pray. Hor. Marrie sir to 
get a husband for her Sister. 1^0 m Shaks. C. Praise 36 
Promysyng to ^ete them xU. more then their ordynary to 
play yt. x68* Shadwell Lane. Witches 11, Coursing had 
gotten me a woundy stomach, and I cat like a Swine. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. i. ii. § 15 They are lodg'd in the 
Memory, .-md Names got to them. 1890 Sir A. Kekewich 
in Law Times Rep. LXllI, 683/2 The landowner requires 
a carriage for his own use, and he asks the estate agent to 
get it for him. 

19. a. To procure by hunting or fishing; to catch. 
Now somewhat rare. 

a X300 Cursor M. 3522 Bath on fer and ner he soght, Bot 
bat dai waythj>an gatt he noght. 0x300 Havelok 1393 He 
wore yare, Grimes sones, for to fare In-to b® se, fishes to 
gete. 13. . Ga7v. 4- Gr. JOit. 1171 pe gre-hounde5 so grete, 
bat geten hem [the deer] bylyue. c 1450 St. Cuihbcrt 
(Surtees) 4345 Elfride men fared fysshe to gete. X694 Acc. 
Smu Late V oy. n. (1711) 12 On the pih w’e got another male" 
whale, being the eighth. 18. . .Kingsley Poems, Sands of 
Dee 17 Was never salmon got \v.r. yet] that shone so fair, 
b. To bring in, gather, secure (a crop). 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 25 Shorte hey, and leye hey is 
good for shepe, and all maner of catell if it be well got. 
1657 Austen Frtiit Trees 1, 5 From the time that fruits 
come to be worth getting, till they be ripe. 1773 Phil. 
Trans. LXIII. 222 The crop of wheat where it was well 
gotten was tolerable good. X858 Jt'nl.R.Agric. Soc. XIX. 
I. 230 Hay secured before the 27th of June was got without 
a drop of rain. 1891 Blackuf. Mag. CXLIX. 817/1, I 
remember well the fusliness of that haystack (it must have 
been * got ' after oceans of rain). 

C. To obtain (coal, ore, etc.) by mining. 

1664 Power Ea’P. Philos. 172 The Roof and Seat is the 
Top and Bottom of the Works, wherein they get Coles. 
1671 J. Webster i. j8 The Pits or Shafts where 

Ores are usually gotten. 1841 Collieries <V Coal Trade 
(ed, 2) 244 In proceeding to get the co.il, the collier, when- 
ever he can do so, works upon the face of the bed. x88s 
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Law Tima LXXIX. xtg/a The ‘ bullies ' . . paid him his 
wages out of the si. 3</. per ton which they received for 
getting the coal. 

f 20. To take hold of (something) in one s hands. 

cxyj^Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptist xiooYisiyvsiViA ..in hand 
a knyfe can gete. 0x400 Melayne 104 His swerd in his 
hand he gat. x5g* R. D. Hypnerctomachia 88 Getting him 
by the winges, she was about to plucke of his fethers. 

21. To get hold of, capture (a person) ; also (in 
recent colloquial use, esp. in perf. and pa. t.), to 
have an advantage over (another), to * corner \ 

2596 Spenser State /rel.W)^ (Globe) 624/t Many of them 
be such losclls and scaiterlings, as that they cannot easely 
by any sheriff, .be gotten. 1607 Shaks. Car. v. iv. 39 The 
Plebeians haue got j'our Fellow Tribune, And hale him vp 
and downe. 1879 * Cavendish * Card Ess. 198 Second hand 
put on knave, saying, * Now I’ve got you J ’ xBSy ^ F. 
Francis Jr, Saddle 6* Mocassin xiti. 236 Who was Navajo ? 
Ah, that’s where you've got me, young man. Heaven 
knows. x883 H. F. Lester Hartas Maiurht III. vi, 157 
Yes..! did. I don’t deny it. You’ve got me there. 

b. collbq. What has got ( — ) ? : what has be- 
fallen or happened to, what has become of ( — ) ? 

2823 Sconnsnv Whale Fishery 124 They all at once, on 
looking round, .enquired what had got Carr. 

22. To succeed in finding (what is required). 

16x5 J. Stephens.SVi^/*. Ess. 297 Like a Trumpeter in the 

fields, that shifts places to get an eccho, 1670 IN arborouch 
jrnl. In Acc. Scv. Late Voy. (1711) 114, I caused the Lead 
to be cast forth, but could not get ground at eighty Fathom. 
1748 AnsoiPs yoy. 11. x. 242 To stand no farther to the 
northward than is . . necessary for the^ getting a westerly 
wind. 186^ Kincslcv Herew. xxx, Driving them mad and 
desperate just that you may get a handle against them. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvi, Her father'., wondered what 
he could get to scold her about. 

23. colloq. To take, ‘ have’,cat(one’s dinner, etc.). 

1888 Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Come and get your tea with us. 

2892 *J. S. WiSTCR^ Mere Ltick i, Here, get your dinner, 
my lad. 

24. The perfect tense is used in familiar language 
in senses equivalent to those of the present tense of 
havo or possess. (Cf. Gr. KSKrrjaOat to possess, lit. 
to have acquired.) So {eolloq. or vulgar) in recent 
use To have got /o = ‘to have to*, to be obliged to 
(see Have 7 ). 

(1596 Shaks, Merck. V. li. ii. 99 What a beard hast thou 
got ; thou hast got morehairc on thy chin, then Dobbin my 
philhorse has on hts taile.] 1607 — Timon 1. li. 26 Fie, 
th’ art a churle, ye haue got a humour there Does not 
become a man. 2609 T. C[ockman] Tullfs Ofices (1706) 
234 But I, who hanT got such a strength of Genius. X7ia 
J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 144 They have got a 
Custom of heading it from Time to Time. 1738 Swift 
Pol. Conversat. 68 Miss, you have got my Handkerchief; 

f ray, let me have it. 1775 Johnson Let. to Boswell 23 Dec.. 

have just now got.j^ cough ; but it has never yet hindereo 
me from sleeping. ^ 1639-40 Thackeray Catherine v, He 
has . , got C R. in blue upon his right arm. 2875-7 
Ruskin Florence (1882) 229 Quite * from the heart ' 

— such hearts as the people have got. 1876 — Fort Clav, 
VI, Ixx, 3x5, I am very doubtful ..whether you have wit 
enough to understand a word more of what I have got to 
say this month. 1878 Jevons Primer Pal, Econ. rz As a 
general rule the banker has not got in his possession the 
money which he owes to his customers. 1887 A. Birbell 
Obiter Dicta Ser. xi. 125 What. .has the general public got 
to do with literature? 1889 Mrs. C. Carr Marg. Mali, 
phant II. xvii, 42 The thing has got to be fought out. 

t II. 25. To gain, reach, arrive at (a place). 

<1x300 Cursor M. 12382 Fork I” P®s he bad hum ga..Til 
bai had geten huir herd a-gain. <2x375 foseph A rim. 523 
Hedde hei geten hut boIt,.hei mihlen haue do muebe harm,. 
<11547 Surrey XI. 264 With sound of broken waves 
they gate the strand. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 31 
Thefleete sayled to get the coast of Yucatan. x6x3Purchas 
Pil^image (26x4) 504 The men saved themselves, and . . 
built a Carvall, wherein to get the Continent. X7XZ IV. 
Rogers App. 2 If the Wind blows strong out, and you 
cannot get the Harbour, you must anchor. 

III. 28. To beget, procreate (said of the male 
parent) ; now only of animals, esp. horses. Const. 
on, upon. 1 1 *' early use occas, of both parents. 

[(juot. x3oois the only instance in our material in which 
the word begins xvith 3 instead of g\ as the sense is here 
identical with that of hi^eten. Beget v., the word seems to 
be either a shortening of the native compound vb. or an 
assimilation oi the adopted Scandinavian simple vb. fo the 
form of the compound.] 

C1300 Leg. Gregory 132 He mi^t se [>« sinnes sore, Hou 
he was jeten and of wham, c 1300 Havelok 495 Sweren y 
wole, hut bircabein Ncuere yete me ne gat. c 2330 R. 
Brunne Ckron. (z8io) 27 Fourtene childre he gate opon tuo 
wifes. X38Z Wyclif Eeclus, iiL 8 He shal seme to them 
that geeten hym. CZ400 Destr, Troy 290 Ercules was 
getton of a god on agret Jady., cj4So Merlin 213 On hir 
he gat a doughtcr the same nyght that he had geten 
Gonnore on his wife. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 68 It is a 
horse foole, bycause a horse gate it. 2594 2nd Pt. Contnu 
tion (2843) X43 Whosoeuer got thee, there thy mother 
stands. 1676 Hobbes Iliad i. 265 Though you be strong 
and on a Goddess got. c 2704 Prior Henry Emma 236 
What groom shall get, and 'squire maintain the child. 1727 
Abbuthnot yohnBull 21. iv. Hocus loved her best, believing 
her to be his own, got ujpon the body of Mrs. Bull, 1760 
R. H EDER Horse Matches ix. 344 Bay Horse .. sure in getting’ 
stock. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain x, 53 It means strictly 
speaking the foal of an ass got hy a horse, 1859 yrnl. 
R- Agric. Soc. XX. 21.' 350 'Thoroughbred Stallions for 
getting hunters. . . 

fg. 2691 T. H[ale 1 Aec. Neio Ittveni. 19 If they were 
I under any disbelief themseh’es, or aimed at the getting any 
j in others, touching the Truth of Fact now discoursed upon 
I [etc.}._ X733 Islington Pref., This Pamphlet .. ’Twas got, 

1 conceived and bom in six Hours* space. 


GET. 


IV. With compl. indicating some change effecled 
in the position or state of the object. 

27. Followed by a prep, or adv. of place : a. 
To succeed in bringing, conveying, putting, caus- 
ing to come or go ito, from, into, out of a place, 
through, over, etc. a space). 

As get may be ap;prehended as the equivalent of come fo 
have, a static prep, is sometimes used, e.g. ‘ If I can get the 
key in the hole.’ 

[c 2350 Will. Palcrne 2895 pe grettest of h® grim bestc:; he 
gat to prison sone.] CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6034 
pare was a monke of durham To helpe toknryf>:s heUhmt 
. . he did his bisynes ilk a dele to durham it to gelt. 2568 
E. 'Tilney Disc. Marriage E iv b, If you perceive him in 
such case,.speake liym faire..till you get him to bed. 
2627 Capt. Smith Seamads Gram. ix. 38 He commands 
them to get the sailes to the yards. 2669 Sturmy V l/’urmrr'j 
Mag. 17 Go bawl down the Yeard, and get the Sail intothe 
Ship. X71Z W. Rogers Voy. 2$ We were forc’d to gel a 
Rope from the Ship to the watering-place. 2748 Amon's 
Voy. II. ii. 133 We bent the cable to the spare anchor, and 
got it over the ship’s side. 1793 Smeaton L. §318 

The wind..blowed too fresh tor her to be gotten into the 
Gut. 2850 Jephson Brittany ii. ii The next point was to 
get my litUe knapsack through the custom-house. x888 
A. DE G. .Stevens Miss Hildrefh II. iv, 74 The same 
powerful influence that got her out of Russia .. has now 
sent her back. 

b. rejl. To betake oneself to or convey oneself 
away from a place; to make one's way, to go; 
esp. in imperative phrases, 2 i%get thee {yoii) away, 
hence, in, out, etc. (Cf. 28 c.) Now only arch. 

25x3 More in Grafton Ckron. (2568) II. 765 (She) pt her 
selfe in all the hast possible, .out of the palace of West- 
minster. 1530 PALSGR.562/X Get the hence. 562/2, 1 gel 

me hence . . 1 get roe out of the waye . . I get me a syde. 2579 
Gosson Seh. Abuse (Arb.) 54 Shut vp the Schoole, and «i 
you home. 2591 Shaks. 7 wo iv. iv. 64 Got, get tnee 

hence, and finde my dog againe. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) S3 [He] got him up into the highest tower of the 
pallace. 1700 S. L. tr. Fr^’ke's Voy. E. Ind. 17 Early the 
next morning I got me above Deck. 2733 Fielding Itslrig 
Chambermaid 1. Hi, Hist I hist I get you both about 5W 
business, 2B28 Hawthorne Fanshnwe iv. (1883) 215 "Iw 
elderly men .. gat themselves silently to their steeds, and 
hied homeward. 18^ G. T. Stokes Celtic Ch. (i863) ul 
He got himself back to his beloved Iona. 

c. To bring, succeed in bringing (one^lf, an- 
other per^n, a thing) into or out of a certain posi- 
tion or state. To get •with child : to make^ preg- 
nant. To get (a person) upon : to bring (him) to 
talk about (a subject). 

As in a, the preposition may be of static import. 

*53® Palscr. 562/2, 1 geta wenche with c\\y)6e,Jeeftgressf- 
259* Shaks. Rom, d* yul. v. i. 84 Buy food, and get ihyselte 
in flesh, ibot-..yul.C.i. i. 34 Toweareout thwr s^es, to 


„ get L- - 

Pistols length, He make him sure enough. • 

Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 94 Having ^ ^ 

a fresh Army of sixteen thousand men. XTxa Rogers 
Voy. 32 A wild Ass, which after a long Chase^ they go 
within shot and wounded. 27x5 Leoni Pal/adses Artnt - 
(1742) 11. 59 Sylvia being soon after got with child. *74 
Anson’s Voy. n. xv, 161 We exerted ourselves ingettingou 
.«;hips in readiness for the sea. xBo* Mar. 

Moral T. (1806) I.xv. 221 He was sorry to Foreur 

had gotten himself into such a scrape. i8az G. w. , 
Voy. Greenland (1823) 20 He. .got the ship under close-wi 
topsails. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 28^ 
our prizes in tow, we stretched about a lea^ie to the w • 
ward. 287s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1. 26 A 
which I have got myself. 1892 Miss Douie Vm* 

ix. 2 1 1 We fell a-talking about one thing and another. > 

soon I got him upon legends and tales of the distHCt. 

Law limes C. -508/1 Mr. Justice Graniham succeeded 
getting the animal under control, 

.28. With pa. pple. as complement: a. To cause, 
or succeed' in causing, the specified action to 


performed upon (a person or thing). 


Also rtfi 


and (rarely, with intentional quaintness) 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xliii. 43 Thay get 
thair evidens. 1548 Invent. Ch. Goods (Surtees) ** 9 » 
get no such some [=sum] confessed. 2560 • • 

^faehiavellPsArfeefWarre{zsi3)73h,'fht: first tni g 
he ought to doo is to get described and P^*^^‘®“-.v;,Vioui 
the countrie. 2628 Hobbes Thucyd, (1822) 127 . 

-- done amongst Ibcro. 


gifts there was nothing to be gotten 


1689 Ttyal Bps. 134 These Declarations which 
commanded to take care of getting read. 1708 l, j rot 
yourn. (2778) n. X20 (Ac Dimanche), La Fltp •• 
himself so gallantly array’d, I scarce knew 
Graves Columella 1. 184 Poor Barty. -had applied, 
himself appointed a writer to the.. East India C 
2843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. iv. i, 'Hie bravest m 
here, .been got selected. 2870 — Corr. this 

II. 33X, I am by- no means certain .. that the who 
amendatory programme will get Itself performca 
satisfaction. 2876 Ruskin Fors Clav. VI. pub- 

more to say when my lecture on 

lished. 2877 Miss Yonge CtfNieoT S^er. IIL 1.3 ^ , 

was, not in making laws, but in getting them p,o$t 

Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. Introd. *2. Op® °,LrW..£®' 
costly, splendid, and elaborate structures in the 
itself built. ' ^ J • • to 

b. To incur or suffer some specified 
(something belonging to one, a part of ° Vhi 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859I 249, ^ si 

wrist dislocated. *790 J- B- Moreto.v „_}>-» wcf. 

To avoid heats and colds, .as well as getting >'® get 

2889 Doyle Micah Clarke vi. 47 You might cha 
your own skin beaten. 

c. To get oneself gone \ to take oneself aw )» 
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GET, 


GET. 

.be off; esp. get thee {yott)gotte. (Cf. 27 b.) Now 
only arch. 

1590 SiiAKs. Com. Err. iif. ». 84 Go, get thee gon, fetch 
me an iron Crow. 163* J. Hayward tr. BioudPs Eromena 
85 Repose your selfe on your pillow, or I will get me gone, 
1678 Otway Friendship in F. 26 Sir Nob. Well, get thee 
gone for an Arch-wagg. 171* Aubuthnot yokn Bull i. xii, 
Get you gone into the country, to look after your mother’s 
poultry. 1891 lltustr. Lend. Neivs 21 Mar. 382/2 He .was 
recommended to get him gone. 

29. With adjective : To bring into the specified 
state ; esp. in io get ready. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 19 He. .knitting all his force, got 
one hand free. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. iv. 8 Let me not stay 
R iot for dinner, go get it ready. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' 
Mor. Relat. 247 The maid runnes against the chamber 
door, gets it open [etc.]. 1674 tr. Martiniere's Voy. N. 

Countries 22, 1 caused the Horses and break*fast to be got 
ready. 17x2 \V. Rogers Voy. 133 This morning we., got every 
thing ready to^ depart. x8i8 M. G. Lewis yml. IV. Ink. 
(1834) 129, 1 visited the hospital while breakfast was getting 
ready. 1847 Marry at Chitdr. N, Forest jci. Let us first get 
him all right again. 1889 J. Mastcrman Scoits 0/ Best- 
minster II. viii. 27 The boats were got ready and the pas- 
sengers collected. 

30. With an infinitive (now always preceded by 
io)\ To induce, prevail upon (a person^ succeed 
in causing (a thing), to do something ; in weaker 
sense, to cause or set (a person) io do something 
for one. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxi. 2x8 And so myght we gett hym 
som word for to say, 1596 Shaks. Tam.Shr. 1. ii. 38, 1 bad 
the rascall knocke vpon your gate, And could not get him 
for my heart to do it, 1598 — Merry IV. 11. ii. 76 They could 
neuer get her so much as sippe on a cup with the prowdest 
of them all. x6iz Drayton Foly-olb. i. 443 Their King Grof- 
farius [they] get to raise his powerfull force. *647 W. Browne 
tr. Gomberzniie’s Polexander lit, v. 134 Get him be propi- 
tious to thee. Ihid. iv. v. 339 By the helpe of a great tumult 
which he heard in the lower towne, hee got slide some 
troopes into the enemies intrenchments. x6da J. Davies 
Olearius' Voy.Ambass. 83 The women, .got their husbands 
to sit down again. 1701 W.Wotton Hist. Rome^ MarensX. 9 
His Mother had much ado to get him but to cover the Bed . . 
with Skins. ^ X77X Mrs. Griffith tr. ViaueCs Shifnvreck 51 
It would be impossible to get them to listen to reason. X79X 
‘G, Gambado' -4 Horsem.x. (1809) io3 The horse, .went 
oddly; and I got the hostler to gel up instead of me. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmaz- xvii. (x8^) 389 At such times 
there was no getting Will to join in our walks. 1887 A. 
Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. ir. 75 He promptly got a book- 
seller to pirate Curll’s edition. 

+ b. With passive infinitive: To cause to un- 
dergo the specified action. Obs. rare. (Cf. 28 a.) 

c X5pz Marlowe yeto of Malta iii, lii, Abig. I am bold to 
solliate thee. /"ry. Wherein ? To get me be admitted 
for a Nun. x68i H. More Exp. Dan. r66 Laodice..got 
him to be poisoned. 1736 Leoiard Life Marlborough I, 20 
His Father got him to be made Page of Honour. 

V. intr. 

31. To succeed in coming or going, to bring 
oneself to, from, into, out of, etc. (a place or posi- 
tion), through, over, etc. (a space, an intervening 
object) ; also, in weaker sense, to come in the course 
or at the end of a journey /i?. f Of land: to stretch, 
extend (< 7 ^r.). Used with any of the preps, which 
usually follow vbs. of motion, also with advs. of 
motion to or from a place, as hither {Jicre), thither 
{there), hence, thence, and adverbial and preposi- 
tional phrases, as to gel as far as, to get the length 
of. Formerly conjugated with be. 

For fig. phrases, as to get to the bottom of root of, 7 i’ind- 
ward of see the sbs, 

a X300 [see Get away (54), Get out (64)]. a 137$ yoseph 
Ari/u. 497 pel han geten on hem pe lengbe of a gleyue. 
137S Barbour Bruce xviii. 45+ Thai bar thaim swa That 
thai ar gottyn aboun the bra. a z^ooSirPerc. 2225 Be that 
so nere getis he, That scho myghte nangalis fle. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixi. 212 Yf they perceyue vs, we shal neuer 
get hense. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 74 Many . . [were] 
apprehended before they could get to the castel. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xx. 25 b. He found 
meanes to recover a barke, intoo the which he and his men 
got. 1593 Shaks. S49 From earths dark womb some 
gentle gust doth get. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 
II. ii. (1601) D4a, S’Hd I am afeard they will know me, 
would I could get by them. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' 
Mor, Relat. 192 Basse or Low-Brittaine, is a corner of the 
earth which gets farre into the Ocean. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Gomberville' s Polexander iv. v. 326 Assoone as she was 
gotten into a grove of Orange-trees . . she call’d for Palanlus. 
X667 Milton P, L. ix. 594 Amid the Tree now got. .to pluck 
and eat my fill I spar'd not. 1693 Humours ofToivn 18 Let 
us get into the most airy Room of the House. X701W.W0TTON 
Hist. Rome, AlexaH<ter\\\, 510 Maximus was got as far as 
Ravenna. 1728 Newton Chnmot. Amended i. 181 Hercules 
that year got into Italy. 1793 Smeaton Edystane L, § 262 
The buss . . had got a considerable distance from the buoy ; 

. . we had really got out of the accustomed place. 1820 
S0UTHF.Y Life Wesley II. 452 No less than ninety persons 
set out in pursuit of him ; but he was got beyond their reach. 
18^7 Marryat Childr. N. Forest v, We never can get across 
this patch of clear grass without being seen. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist, Eng. V. I. 609 The drums of Dumbarton’s regi- 
ment beat to arms ; and the men got fast into their ranks. 
1867 Howells Ital. yourn. 71 We were got no further than 
Porto Longone. 

b. To reach, attain, come to an end aimed at, 
or a condition towards which progress has been 
made. To get to blows : to come to blows, to begin 
to. fight. 

x626 Bacon Svlva § 744 Those that are very Cold, and 
«speci.Tlly in their Feet, cannot get to Sleepe. xtox Swift C<j«- 
VoL. IV. 


test 5^ Nobles ^ Com.'ViUs.tjss II. x. 30 The Carthaginians were 
declining, because the balance was got too much on the side 
of the people. 1751 Paltock Peter Wilkins I. xxvi. 257 He 
.. got to champing the Blade. 1798 T. Jefff.rson Writ. 
(1859) IV, 20$ The scene h.as not yet got to its height. 
x888 McCarthy & Mrs. Praed Ladies' GallerylW. xv 298 
He. .succeeded in getting to speech of a police officer. xBgz 
Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/4 The hostile parties got to blows 
and stone-throwing. 1^5 19/A Cent. Aug. 322, I don't 
think that I get quite as far as having views of my own. 

c, colloq. or slang. Where has it got to : what 
has become of it. 'To get there’: {U.Sl) to attain 
one’s object, be successful in an undertaking. 

X887 F. Francis "it. Saddle fy MocassinvVn. 144 He said 
as he'd been gambling, and was two hundred dollars ahead 
of the town. He ‘got there with both feet’ at starting. 
1888 N. Y. Herald 29 July (Farmer), Although not a dele- 
gate he got there all the same. 1889 J. K. Jerome 3 Men 
in Boat 242 Muttering something about its being extraordi- 
nary where his umbrella could have got to. 1891 Daily 
News 18 Nov. 5/r As the humorous American phrase goes, 
‘he gets there all the same 

d. 6^.5*. colloq. or slang (often in form git) : To 
be off, ‘ clear out *. 

1884 Graceville (Minn.) Transcript 25 Aug.. He pre- 
sented a cocked revolver and told them to get, and they 
got. ^ 1887 F. Francis Jr. Saddle tf Mocassin iv. 83 A 
captain and a full company appeared, but this brave man 
‘made them get'. 1889 H. O’KEIlly 50 Vrs. on Trial 170, 
I therefore thought discretion the better part of valour, and 
the sooner I ‘got’ the better. 1893 McCarthy Red Dia- 
monds I. 66 He got up and gitted before we struck ile. 1895 
Blackw, Mag. Aug. 282 Our team proceeded with many a 
‘ git ' and whip crack from their dusky Jehu. 

f e, quasi-//vT«x. To get one's way{s : to go 
away, take oneself off. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xix. 683 The fox scathless gat his 
way. x6o6 Birnie Kirk-Burialit.zB'^'pi 18 EitherGod must 
get his way, or be content to dwell in a dedicate Innes to 
Idoles. x8xs Woman's Witt iil ii. Well, get tby ways for 
an incorrigible coxcomb. 

f. To get by oneself', to escape from company. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. iii. 6s Inexpressibly 
affecting is that eagerness he betraj's to get by himself. 

32. Followed by infinitive (with io) : To attain, 
reach, secure an opportunity of (being or doing 
something), to come (to be or do); to acquire a 
habit of (doing). 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ir. fi882) 79 Then get they to 
be chapHnes to honorable and noble personages. 1591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, i. iv. 25 By what meanes got’.«[t] thou to 
be releas’d. 1649 J. ’EcLiSTotttr. Behmen's A>.xxxii.{i8S6) 
IS All those that shall get to read them. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 21 We. .could never get to see it quick in the Micro- 
scope. X70X W, WoTTOM Hist. Romez'jz By the Interest 
of Laetus . . he got to be sent Into lUyricum, to command 
the Legions there. 1833 Ne7v Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 22 
They get to look upon every law as a mere conventional 
enactment. 1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV, v. xix. § 32 The 
evil that God .sends to warn us gets to be forgotten, and the 
evil that He sends to be mended by us gets left unmended. 
1891 Btackw. Mag. CXLIX, 103/1 It is not quite two years 
since we got to be friends. 

b. Followed by pr. pple. (or, formerly, by a ge- 
rund governed by which is now omitted, so that 
the two constructions are no longer distinguish- 
able) : To come to be (doing something). Also 
.SV., to find opportunity for (doing something). 

*7*7 Wodrouf Corr, (184^) III. 298 Probably I'll scarce 
get writing, the Assembly will sit so late. 1759 Warburton 
Lett. (1809) 288 And now I am got on transcribing, I will 
send you a passage or two from some late letters, a x8io 
Tannahill yean Poems(i846) 117 Naething got 
growing for Barrochan Jean. zBjz’R.vsMnForsClav.xxx. 10 
Instead of looking at the sun, I got thinking about the dry 
bed of the stream, just beneath, 1889 I'Irs- H. Martin 
Common Clay III. ix. 144 When they got talking together 
it was Greek to me. 

33. With adjective (or equivalent phrase, or, oc- 
casionally, a descriptive sb.) as complement: To 
make oneself ; to become, or succeed in becoming ; 
to grow (with comparatives). To get better, get 
well : to recover from an illness. To get dnmk : 
to become intoxicated. To get clear of, quit of, 
rid of shut ofi see Cleak, etc, 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 134 How to get cleere of all 
the debts I owe. 1639 B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 169 
Having, with very much adoc, gotten loose from their 
Enemies [etc.]. xWa J. Davies Olearius' Voy. Ambnss, 220 
They were both gotten .sufficiently Drunk. 1700 S. L, tr. 
Fryke's Voy.E.Ind. 170 He. .got past me before I could get 
aware of him. 1768 Sterne Sent, youm. (1778) II. 158 
{Paris), I had got master of my secret just in lime. 1776 
Trial of Nuudocomar zyi He was at first very ill, then 
got better ; he is now worse. zBsoSporting Mag. XXXVI. 
60 After which he fa horse] got lame. 1821 Keats Isabella 
xxiv, [He] went in haste, to get in readiness, With belt, and 
spur, and bracing huntsman'sdress. i834 T.ilEDWiN/f«r/er 
in Wales I. 227 He will smoke himself into a mummy, for 
he gets thinner day by day. 1837 Ruskin Pol. Econ. A ri 20 
They got all wrong in their experiments. i86a Temple Bar 
V. 254, I am getting an old man, and I’m ailing. 1874 
D.^sent Haifa Life III. 88 You must not suppose we got 
very great friends with Honora Tailby all at once. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 55 Almost everything gets smaller as it is 
cooled. 1885 Bookseller July 630/1 Retail bookselling seems 
to be getting a less remuneratwc business every day. 1890 
Tout Hist. Eng. fr. 1680, 24 France . . got ready to resist 
invasion. xBox Jlhtsir. 'Sporting ^ Dram, Nezvs 10 Jan. 
S8i A He worked hard, and soon got chunw with the swells. 

34. With pa. pple. 

a. With intransitive pa. pple.: To accomplish 
i or complete an action. Now only colloq. {rare). 


17x6 Wodrmo Corr. (18^3) II. 117 If we could get fled I 
would remove all my family from this, 1768 Sterne Sent, 
youm. (1778) I. 2 By three I had got sat down to my 
dinner. 

b. With passive pple. : To cause or procure 
oneself to be treated in a certain way or to undergo 
a certain action ; also, in weaker sense, to come to 
be the object of a certain action. Often taking the 
place of be as a passive-forming auxiliary where a 
continuous state is not intended to be expressed. • 

1652 Gavl^ M agastrom. 361 A certain Spanish pretending 
Alchymist .. got acquainted with foure rich Spanish mer- 
chants, 1793 S'tEAToN EdystoneL. § 266 We had got (as we 
thought) compleatly moored upon the i3ih of May. 1814 
D. H. O’Brien Cdpiiv. iy Escafe 113, I got supplied with 
bread, cheese and a pint of wme. 1823 Scoresbv Whale 
Fishery X83 We got entangled among a quantity of heavy 
drift-ice. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey n. i, His Lordship was 
voted a bore, and got sheh’cd, 2848 J. H. Newman Loss ^ 
Gain 264 ‘The taste, I suppose, is peculiar *. .‘Just at first’, 
answered Campbell ; ‘but one soon gets used to it ’. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. iii. 128 The different tenures 
got confounded. x88r You will beastonUhed 

to hear that I am going to get married. X887R1DF.R Haggard 
yess vj, I. .got caught in the storm. X89X Nation (N. V.) 
19 Nov. 389/3 It may leave on your readers an impression 
unfair to Prof. Royce if nothing more gets said. 

c. Similarly to get done ’with to have done with. 
(Cf. to be done. Do v. B. 8 b.) 

1827 Carlyle German Rom. IIL 156 To get the sooner 
done with it, he had used to begin his devotion .. before 
leaving that place where [etc.]. 


VI. intr. With preps., in specialized senses. 
(For unspecialiied uses sec sense 31 and the preps.) 

+ 35. Get above — . To rise superior to, sur- 
mount, overcome ; to recover from (an illness, 
etc.). Obs. Cf. Get over, 41 . 

2703 Stanhope Paraphr. 11. 3x5 Contempt of the World, 
Heavenly Mindedness, Subduing our Appetites and Pas- 
sions, suppose us present with the Creatures and the Pas- 
sions we get above.^ 1754 Richardson Grandison V. xxviii. 
175 Religion. .required, as she thought, that she should get 
above all regards for me. 

36. Get at — . Also in indirect iassive. 

a. To get hold of, come at, reach, arrive at. 

2772 Mrs, Griffith tr. Viand’s Shipivreck 33 We gave 

him all our handkerchiefs, and what line we could get at. 
2833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm x. 117 A ledge of rock 
which cannot be got at but by his companions letting him 
down by a rope, 2840-x De Quincev Style Wks. XL 275 
Augustus was much of a blockhead ; a truth which we utter 
boldly, now that none of his thirty legions can get at us. 
2893 Law Times Rei. LXVIII. 302/1 The pipe could not 
be seen or got at without removing a portion of the cargo. 

b. To attain to knowledge of, to find out, ascer- 
tain, learn. 

1793 J, B. Burges in \i,ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 488 Baron Jacobi called ; his sole intention appeared to 
be to get at the nature and extent of Lord Malmesbury’s 
instructions. 2847-9 Helps Friends in C. Ser. i. (2851) I.ro 
To get at the truth of any history is good. 2873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets iii, 89 There are no means of getting at the 
thoughts of men. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 412/1 , 1 cannot 
see. .the process by which the court will get at the facts on 
which its judgment is to hinge. 

c. colloq. QX slang. To tamper with ; to influence 
by underhand means, to corrupt, bribe; to practise 
dishonest tricks on (a horse, etc.) in order lo 
prevent (it) from winning. 

1863 J. S. Mill in Mom. Star 6 July, That part of the 
electors whose minds arc to be got at by mone>’--who are 
to he reached by trickery. 1870 23 Apr. 514/2 

That, of course, makes it profitable.. for scoundrels to ‘get 
at ’ horses. 2872 Sat. Rev. 9 Sept. 329/2 It is quite clear that 
some of them [imported artisans] have been ‘got at and it 
is easy to conceive the terrorism, which [etc.]. 1880 Daily 
News 28 Dec., A bulldog can be ‘ got at ’ in this way. lEM 
Bryck Amer. Comttnv. II, 11. xxxlx. 78 The legislator 
can be * got at the people cannot. 

d. slang, [a) To attack, assail, {b) To banter, 
make game of. (Farmer Slang 189 ;^). 

2893 Nat. Obsciver i July 176/2 The author’s burning 
anxiety to ‘ get at * capital, his profligate disregard of na- 
tional prosperity. Mod. Who are you getting at f 

+ 37. Get from — . To escape from. Obs. 

2639 Do Verger tr. Camus' Admir, Events 130 He leapes 
upon his Mule, and spurring him hard to get from the bawl- 
ing woman [etc.]. 2699 Hacke Collect. Voy. ii One of the 

three [Indians] . . got from our men, and run to the Town. 
2772 T. HullS'iV W. Harringtcni 1*7971 HI. 201, I hope 
she got from him innocent. Ibid. I v, 27, I did get from 
him, however, and ran to the door. 

38. Get into — . 

a. To come to be, result in being, in (a certain 
state or condition). 

For special phrases as io get into full stuirtg-, deep {hoi) 
water, see the sbs. 

2662 J. Davies Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 81 V^hen they are 
once got into Wine they mind nothing else. Ibid.oZ^ I hc 
King who was got into a pleasant Humour, only Uaugn d 
at it. 2^2 Locke Educ. § 131 Wks. 17*4 ^ 

so much in fashion among all sorts of Peop.e, that a cmid. . 
can scarce be kept, without great Care, from getting in 
it. 2709 Steele Taller No. 82 f 2 When one *s got info 
such a Way of Thinking. 2771 Mrs. Griffith fr. Viaims 
Shipxvreck 251 They were got into full cry before we hrard 
them. 2787 ‘ G. Gambado * Acad. Horsemen 40 Before e^ er 
your horse gets into motion, clap both your spurs mlo him 
pretty sharp, x8ox tr. 

got into a sort of scrape. 2833 Act sfi 4 IJ dl. IV. c. 46 
1 104 Where any . . spouts, shores, or pipes, drams or com- 
.f.Ln E« !n W disrepair -M. B^r 

VI .01 He u'ed to get into a frightful passion. 1687 
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Rider Hagcard !/ess iv, He very soon got more or less Into 
the swing of the thing. 

b. To make one’s way ifiio (business, favour, 
office, etc.) ; to succeed in obtaining. 

1598 tr. Littschoien's I'oy. 3, 1 . .vsed all meanes I could to 
get into his seruice. 1693 Huntours cf Taivn 88 Your 
Physicians Discourse is., as if they, .are pretending mighty 
Practice toget into Practice. *704 J. Pitts/ 1 ^c. Mahometans 
47 Slaves in .such places do always strive to get into the 
Childrens Affections. X790 J. B. Morcton Mamu /K. Ind. 
03 When a young man gets into a good employ. x89o 
•r. F. Tout fftsi. £ng. /r, 1689, i8a Trade grew much more 
active after he got into office. 

c. colhq^ To put on (clothes, etc.\ 

X690 W. Walker Idiomat^ Anglo-Lai. 151 He is gotten 
into a new dress. 18x3 Lady Burgiiersh Lett. (1893) 38 
By that time I shall * get into my shoes ' here. 

d. To become occupied with, to ‘ land in ’. 

171* Steele Sped. No. 479 ^ 6 Instead of . . Displaying 

Conjugal Love in its natural Beauties. .! am got into Tales 
to the Disadvantage of that State of Life. 

e. To penetrate by inquiry, to get knowledge of. 

1788 T. Jefferson* IVrit. (1859) II. 376, I endeavored to 

get, as well as I could, into the state of national credit there. 

f. Of liquor: To take effect upon; render con- 
fused or unsteady. 

1834 T. Medwin Angler in IVales 1. 145 This ale gets 
into my noddle. 1894 Fall Mall Mag. Dec. 576 Ever since 
IH'e been holding off from the whisky the least drop gets 
into my walk, 

39. Get off — . (Cf. 62 .) 

a. To dismount from (ahorse). Also {U. to 
alight from (a train). 

Century Mag. July 349/1 When I got off the train, I 
found myself on a moss-grown platform. 

b. To be disinclined for, to give up. e. To 
obtain release from. 

<z x8o6 K. White Lett. (yZyf) 329, I never get quite off 
study. 1893 Sir R. Romer in Latv Times Rep. LXVIII, 
443/1 It appears to me impossible to say that the defendants 
can get off the contract. 

40. Get on — . (Cf. Get upon^ 46 ; also 63 .) 

a. To mount (a horse, etc.). To get on one's 

high horse : see Horse, 

- x6x3 Porchas Pilg}'image (16x4) 502 When the keeper 
employeth him [the elephant] in any burthen, hee getteth 
first on his necke. 166* J. Davies Olearius' Voy. Atttbass. 
820 He got on Horse-back and departed. 1856 ^YH\TE 
Melville Kate Cov. v, Aunt , . really is very formidable 
when she gets on her high horse. 

•fb. To produce an effect on. Ohs. 

1647 W. BROWNE’tr. Gombemille's Polexanderw. iv, 270 
This discourse got somewhat on the slave, but not enough 
to bring him wholly to himself. 

c. Sport, To come upon, meet with (a fox, etc.). 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy, ir. (17x1) 94, I got on him [a 

Bird] the xxlh of July. 

d. To enter upon (a subject), esp. by chance. 

1705 Bosmam Guinea 158 Since we are got on this Subject, 

I mu.st not forget to inform you that [etc.], 

e. To get on one's feet or legs', to assume a 
standing position, esp. for the purpose of speaking 
in public. 

1727 Boyer Did. Angl.-Fr. s.v., To get on one’s feet, se 
lever. 1857 Hughes Tom Braivn 1. vi, The pounding and 
cheering . . becoming deafening when old Brooke gets on his 
legs. X887 Lowell Democr. 30 Before the authorized and 
responsible debaters get on their legs. 

f. Racing. To stake money upon (a horse). 

18S4 Punch 18 Oct. i8i/^x There is all the difference be- 
tween getting on an ordinary hack and * getting on’ the 
fasTJurite for the Derby. 

41. Get over — . (Cf. 66 .) 

a. To overcome, surmount (a diffienUy) ; to 
evade the force of (evidence) ; to cease to be 
troubled or surprised by. 

1687 Miege Gt. Fr. Did, 11. s.v., They cannot get over the 
Prejudice of Education. 170X W. Wotton Hist. Rome, 
Alexander ii. 469 [This] was Alexander’s great difficulty, 
which for many years he happily got over. 1764 Giubon 
Misc. IFks. (1814) IV. 376 Yet the name of slave was not to 
be got over. X783 Ainsrvorilt's Lat. Diet. (Morell) Jv. s.v. 
Belterophonfes^ He conquered them, and got safe over 
several other dangers. ii48 J. H. Newman Loss <5- Gain 
264 All such substances, milk, butter, cheese, oil, have a 
particular taste at first, which use alone gets over. 1850 
Tail's Mag. XVII. 597/1 We have happily got over the 
prejudice of last century. 1889 Doyle M, Clarke x. 80 
No explanation or excuse could get over the fact that the 
man was dead. Mod. colloq. I can't get over his being a 
married man. 

b. To recover from (a shock, injury, illness, etc.). 

1769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. (1786' II. 357 These excesses 

. . brought on a violent fever, which his constitution was 
sufficiently strong to get over. 179X De Foe Crusoe xvi, 
He was., gotten over his fright. 1839 ThHty-six Yrs. 
Seafaring Life -21^ Such was his state, that no one supposed 
he ever could get over it [an amputation]. X877 Miss Yonge 
Cameos Ser. iil. xxx. 306, I shall get over this hurt. 1892 
Gd. Words May 341/2 A shock that he never got over. 

c. To cover (a distance). 

x8<7 Hughes Tom Brenvn 1. i, You can get over a couple 
of tnousand miles of ground for three pound ten. XM3 
Ff.nn Middy ff Ensign xxxii. 193 Ten miles were got over 
that evening. 

d. To finish, accomplish (an action) ; to get 
through with, have done with. 

1872 Black Adi>. Phaeton xxvii,The inn.. had clearly got 
over its day’s labour. 1889 Mrs. C. Carr Marg. Atali- 
pliant II. xxiv, tQt, I h.ad got over my visit quite safely. 


e. To' while away, succeed in passing (time). 

(Cf. 43 c.) . . , , 

1890 Temple BarfSl.. 147 He never ts quite clear after- 
wards how he gets over the hours that intervene. 

f. slang. To take advantage of, circumvent. 

1862 Temple Bar VI. 418 If any possible swindle had 

been intended, they had not got over me. ^ 1891 F. Vi, 
Robinson Her Love 4- His Life II. iv. ix. 210 You’ll 
have to get up early to get over me. 

42. Get round — . (Cf. 67 .) 

a. To circumvent, get the better of, cajole. 

1849 Ruxton Li/e in Far West^ tod One from the Land of 

Cakes. .sought to 'get round* (in trade) a right ‘smart’ 
Yankee, but couldn't 'shine*. 1885 F. Anstey Tinted 
Venns 40, 1 must . .ask her for the ring, verj' polite and civil, 
and try if I can't get round her th-at way. 1890 Harpers 
Mag. Nov. 963/2 She probably managed to get round him 
in various ways, 

b. To evade. 

1896 Wesim. Gaz, 24 July t/2 With every change in the 
rules comes a fresh ingenuity in getting round them. 

43. Get througli — . (Cf. 68.) 

a. To reach the end of, bring to a conclusion, 
accomplish (a task, etc.). 

x66x Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-^ II. 76 We are not yet 
got through the Bill of Corporations to have it ingrosd, 
1850 Tail's Mng. XVIl. 463/2 He managed to get through 
four good meals. x86oGeo. Eliot Mill on FI. ii. i, He got 
through his supines without mistake. 1889 J. Masterman 
Scotts of Bestminsierl.xx. 194 Hetherefore got through his 
business as quickly as he could. 

b. Of legislative measures : to be passed by 
(Parliament, the Commons or Lords). Also, 'To 
get through the Court : to receive one's ‘ dis- 
charge ’ as a bankrupt. 

*855 Costello Stor. Screen 82 As to the Court, if you did 
get through it. .you'd be worse off when you came out than 
when you went m. x8m T. F. Tout // if/. Eng.fr. 1689, 
168 A new Reform Bill had got through the Commons by 
more than a hundred majority. 

c. To succeed in passing (time) ; esp. to find 
occupation for (a period of lime), so as to escape 
ennui. (Cf. 41 e.) 

1768 Sterne Sent, fourn. 1. 17 (77ie MonlS), Those who 
. . have no other plan in life, but to get through it in sloth 
and ignorance, *847-9 Helps Friends in C. (1851) II. 7 
How do you get through the day? 1890 Temple Bar 
Oct. X45 He gets through the morning tolerably well with 
letter-writing. 

44. Get to — . (Cf. 69 ) To begin, settle down to. 

x86x Hughes Tcm Brown at Oxf. Introd., Tom was .. 

beginning to feel that it was high lime for him to be getting 
to regular work again. X889 F. C Philips Vng. Ainslie's 
Courtship II. v. 52 You and I will get to business wdth due 
solemnity. 

45. Get under — . Nauf. To get under sail \ 
to set sail. To get under way: to begin to move, 

1748 Ansyt's Voy. 11. vii. 207 We got under sail from the 
road of Paila . . about midnight. 1772-84 Cook Fov. (1790) 
V, 186 In the mean time the ships were got under way. 
1823 Scoresby^ Whale Fishery 42 The sails were instantly 
set, and Che ship got under-way. 

46. Get upon — . (Cf. Get otty 40 .) 

a. 7'o assume a position upon ; to rise to (one's 
feet) ; to mount (a horse, etc.). 

1581 Pettie Guazzds Cix\ Conv. i. (1586) 12 All heastes so 
soone as they are delivered from their dam get upon their 
feete, and are able to stand a high alone, 1720 Mrs. 
Manley Penver of Lmie 1. 123 With much Difficulty he got 
upon his Knees. 1826 in Cobbetl Rur. Rides (1885) H- 270 
Getting upon a good strong horse, and riding about the 
country, has no merit in it. 

b. To be^in or proceed to talk of. 

1852 H. Rogf.rs Eel. Faith (1853) 38 If you find us 
getting upon these topics, join us. 

f 47. Get within — . Ohs. 

a. To succeed in coming within the defences of 
(an adversary). 

1580 SipNEYrirc<T///rt 11.(1590) 2xib, I had in a short space 
gotten within him, and (giiiing him a sound bJowe)sent him 
tofeede fishes. 1590 SHAKS,Cow,£‘rr. v. i.34 Some get within 
him, take his sword away. 1659 B. Harris ParivaCs 
Iron Age 279 Got within shot of the enemy, who fearing 
that by degrees the English Fleet would get within them; 
set up tlieir sailes [etc.]. 

b. To succeed in deceiving, or in winning con- 
fidence with (a person). 

1640 Sanderson Sernt. I. 303 By this very means he got 
within our grandmother Eve. x66o Trial Regie. 154, I 
should so much sympathize with him, to get within him to 
know his intentions. 

VII. With adv«rb 5 . 

48. Gst atoara. (See Aboaisd.) 

a. irans. (sense ey). 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 162 Therefore away, to get 
our stufle aboord. 17x2 W. Rogers t'oy. 40 We had got a 
great deal of Water and Wood aboard. 

b. tVt/r. (sense 31 ). 

.1611 Shaks. If ’inf. T. in. iii. 7 Go get a-boord, Looke to 
thy barke. x697DAMriER Voy. I. ii6Iliey knew not how to 
get aboard. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc, 58 They had no .sooner 
got aboard than a violent gale of wind .. broke the cable. 
1849 [see Aboard A. x b]. 

49. Get about. 

a. ititr. To make one’s w’ay about, go from 
place to place : also, to begin to walk (after an 
accident, illness, etc.). 

• 18^7 Hughes Tom Brown 11. vi, You’re getting well. .But 
you ll get about now directly, won't you ? 1889 F, C. Philips 
J’«^. Ainslie's Couriship\. xiii. 171 Not even a cab can 


get about in December for the snow. 1890 Sat. Rro. 1 Nov. 
510/1 Mr. Hare might offer more help as to the means of 
getting about. 

b. Of rumours, reports, etc. : To be circulated, 
become generally known, to obtain currency. 

X848 J. H. Newman Loss 4- Gain 244 When the report got 
about, Sheffield said that he was not surprised at it. 1S89 
F. C. Philips Yny, Ainslie's Courtship II. i. 8 P.aines ‘ Age 
of Reason for instance, gets about. 1890 F. Bareett 
Betw. Life 4- Death III.J. 298 The rumour.. had gotabout 
that the timber ^\’as not his. 

50. Get abroad. 

fa. rejl, (See sense 27 b, and Abroad 3 .) Oh. 
X568 Grafton Chron. II. 107 He gate him abroade and 
prated thereof at large. 

4 * b. trans, (See quot.) Ohs. 

1687 Miege Gt, Fr. Did. ii. s.v., To get a Thing abroad, 
to publish it. 

c. intr. Of rumours, etc. : To become current. 

2687 Mjece Gt. Fr. Did. 11. s.v., When such Things get 

abroad. 1825 T. Jefferson Auiohiog.VlVs. 1859 1.32 Should 
the idea get abroaL .it will damp the minds of the people. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 327 As soon as the 
questions got abroad, a form of answer . . was circulated all 
over the kingdom. 1885 Manch, Exam. 6 Nov. 5/2 ^ sus- 
picion has got abroad that they are meditating a reimposi- 
tion of the tax on corn. 

51. Get again, irans. To recover, obtain a 
second time. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8677 Bot moght i neuer gete hidw-til, 
Mi child a-gain. 1362 Lancl. P.Pl. A.vi. t 66 Thus maihtou 
leosen his loue .. Bote gete hit a5e5’n bi grace. C1409 
Destr. Troy 5899 Then the grekes agayne getou J>ere hertes, 
And myche comford kaght of his come jjen. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode iv. Ixiit. (1869) 206 pe flesh shal first be roten, 
and newe geten ayen at j>e general assemblee. 1S48 Hall 
Citron.^ Edw.IVfZiBh, Itsvas to her declared, how that kpg 
Edward had gotten again the garland.^ 1678 Bunvan/’iV/t. 
1. 47 When he had gotten his Roll again. 

52. Get aliead. inti\ To make progress, meet 
with success. 7i? get ahead of : to clear oneself 
from (a debt). 

1B07 Southey in Robberd.s Mem. W. Taylor H- *9°* 

I have better hopes than I ever yet had of getting ahwa. 
1851 isiKXHE'N Loud. Lab. I. 380 There are many who have 
incurred a tally debt, and have never been able to get 
a-head of it’, but have been kept poor by it all their lives. 

63. Get along. 

a. intr. (See sense .31 and Along.) 

1768 Sterne Sent, yourtt. 1, 10 {The l^lonk), I have onlj* 
just set out upon my travels ; and shall learn better nianncw 
.'is I gel along. Mrs. C. L. Pibkis At Monunt | /«• 
in. X. 158 She gets aiongfaster in the wind than 

b. To succeed, find no insurmountable difticui* 

ties ; to get on, fare (well, ill) ; to manage^ esp. 
without something. (Cf. Get oily 63 g, h.) ^ 

1837 Ht. Martineau See. Atner. II. 204 Hut there is no 
bringing gla<« over a corduroy . .road ; and those who na' 
.no other nighwaj’s must ‘get along’ with such 
it may please the weather, .to leave them. 
adv, a]. x868 Dickens Ldt. (1880) II. 365 Sorne of these na 
turn out to be smaller than represented, 
to use an American expression, that we shall get along • 
x868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 145 You are wanted there, mo 
we can get along without you ! 1890 Cernh, Mag. 

If one's soul passes out of one’s reach, one has to get a 5 
without it. , . ^ 

c. To agree, act, or live harmoniously iogd/it , 

also, to get along well 7vith (cf. 63 i). , 

187s B. L. Farjeon Love's Viet, xi, You and w.. 

nol seem to get along well together. 1885 Hfsrferi S' 
Mar. SOI ^2 If they \vished to get along well with him ) 
must let him have his own way. 1 

d. imp. Get along wilh you = go away ; a s 

fig. let be, have done, be quiet, colloq. .. 

2837 Dickens Pickrw, xiv. 1840 — Bam. Rrage x- ' 
Leave me. Get along with you. 

54. Get away. .. 

a, intr. To escape, succeed in departing. A so, 
\xi Hunting Racing \ To start. , 

- ^ ‘ ' In batail sua he suld be set r. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 7902 
he awai suld neuer gette. 
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'The lordis war goltin all avay. 153$ Coveri>ale 7 ■ 

The Caldees . . haue . . slayne the seru.aunles wi ^ ^ 
swearde : and I only am gotten awaye, to tell ine- 
F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 131 Havid .* naa i i 
enough to get away whilest the Kings messenj^rj* ' 
deceived. 1707 Curios, in Hush, Liard. 15 tne 

from the City, as from a Prison, and came 

Country. x8i8 Codbktt • /'^/. Reg. XXXHl. *3 He ^ 
out of the 1 ower, or, rather, got away out of it fy _ , , 

other. 1875 Whyte Melville Riding Recoil. ^ jJyon 
therefore, all your knowledge of woodcraft 
good terms with the hounds, 1885 F. Anstey 
56 All our party was glad to get away. ,*//. 

, b. imp.=Go away, be off. Also Get axooy * 

^ 179S Jam Austen Pride Prej. xlix, Take whatever ) ou 
like, and get away. . . . ihe 

c. To get away with : {U.S. slang) to g 
better of, to beat in a contest. 

18S7 A. A. Hayes Jesuit's Ring 227 The boys got 
with the .. road agents. , a-.-at'I 

d. trans, and rejl. (See sense 27 and A 

£1375 *• Ruints, George 8S3 ‘ 'y'yL lijCS 

prywely of his relykis a parW. 

The Icyng . . hade hit goten, Patadian the pure gx,y 
away/ CX430 Sju- Tryam m Ther “ySh' 
hym [greyhound] away, 1585 T. „ rprisoners] 

ihy. I. XN. 25 b, 'I here was no remedy Reef. 

awav. but bv great presents. 1640 Jr. / 


away, but bygreat presents. spcci 

lit. 27 Taking a little courage to her, she got ner 1 
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away. 1687 Miece Gi, Fr. Did. n. s.v., He has got away 
my Customers.. She got away the best Things in the House, 
elle a sousiraii [etc.]. 

f e. irnns. To shake off, get rid of (a cold). 

*676 Lady Chaworth in isth Rep. Hist. MSS.Canm, 
App. V. 34 The season continues so seveere I cannot get 
aw^ my ill cold nor goe out of the house. 

5o. Oet hack. 

a. ift/r. To effect a return. Also reji. 

1605 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. iir.xiii. 139 Get theebacketoCtesar, 
1664 pEPVS Diary^ 32 Nov., They have no victuals to keep 
them out, and it is likely they will be frozen before they can get 
back. 1707 Curios, in Hush. <5- Card. 22 If any Disgrace. . 
drive any one away, he is never at rest till he get back again. 
<11847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of iifanarl. iv. 99 Perhaps 
you hoped I was got back to England. 1862 Temple Bar 
V. 315 Get you back to your inn, good youth. 1889 
Uiiiv. Rci>. Nov. 360 It was an attempt on the artist’s part 
to get back to nature. 

b. irans. To recover. (Cf. Get again ^ 51.) 

1808 ‘Cervantes Hogg’ Miss.led General 161 Another 

considerable estate, .was rattled away in one night ; but the 
good old lord contrived to get it back. 1872 FreemanG^i*. 
Sketch xiii. g 7 (1874) 245 Venice got back nearly all that 
.she had lost. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Rng^. fr. i63g, 189 
Austria got back its hold on Italy. 

56. Get 13 ef ore, inir. f See 31 and Before.^ 

1662 J. Davies Olearins' Foy. Ambass. 7 The Boat-men 

. . forbearing ever and anon to row, purposely to let the 
Ambassadors get before. 

57 . Get down. 

a. inir. (See sense 31 and Down.) Also refl. 

1581 Pettie Gttazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 28 b. Then they 

tell the wall, and the wale, whereby her lover got downe. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's P'oy. E. Ind, 43 The day being come 
. . he gets down . . leaving his dead Companion upon the 
Tree. 1757 Foote AuihorpTo].,S\rrsh I get down, and let 
your father ride, 1857 Hughes To7n Brojun i. iv, Then one 
of the biggest [boys] gets down [from the coach] and begs 
his pardon. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. vi, Rob, get ye 
down to your .supper. 1887 JVesiin. Rev. June 361 We have 
now got down to the fifteenth century, 

b. irans. (See sense 27 and Down.) 

ifi.. Mylner of Abynion 382 in Hazl. E. E. P. HI. 114 
Stout strokes was them betweene ; The milncr was the 
more keene. And gat the cl.arke downe, 1662 J. Davies 
Olearius' Voy. Avibass. 14a If, through weakncsse. .he be 
not able to get down the bread, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag.x. 17 Shall we I'etdownour Topmasts? i7X2AnBUTK‘ 
NOT John Bull III. li, Even when Master had got her 
down, she would scratch and bite like a tiger. J793SMEAT0N 
Edystone L. § 266 We returned to the buss about noon to 
get down our moorings. 1843 Macaulay Ro/net 

Firginia 271 Small chance was his to rise again, if once 
they got him down. 

58 . Get forth, inir. (See sense 31 and Forth.) 

^1475 Rauf Coil^ear 602 He saw the King was engreuit, 

and gat furtn glaid, 1639 tr. Du Bosfs Compl. iFotnan 
30 This Musing is a Maze, where one easily looseth him- 
selfe, and whence without great difficulty he gets not forth. 
X796 Macncill Will tf V, viii, Will got forth J On a 
cart, or in a waggon, HirpUn aye towards the north- 
69 . Get forward. (See senses 27 and 31, and 
Forward.) 

a. inir. 

1583 Hollyband Camfo di Fior 281 Get forward, for I 
will come after you a foole. 1651 Life Father SartHy^-jO 
10 He was already gotten so fonvard in all the Sciences, 
that [etc.]. J796 Coleridge Watchman No. 2 fs They 
who act up to my precepts, will, .be precluded from all the 
customary means of getting forward in the world. 1815 
Chalmer in Life (18511 II. 8, I .. got forward in the coach 
with Mr. Paul. 1857 yrnl. R. Agric. See. XVlll. i, 19 The 
mares are indulged a little as they get forward with foal. 

b. irans. 

1712 W. Rogers Voy. 5 We lengthen’d our Mizen-Mast.. 
got our Fore-Mast forward. 

60. Get in. 

a. inir. (See sense 31 and In.') 

« *533 Ld. Berners Huon lix. 206 He. .went toward the 
posterne the whiche, with muche payne, they gatte in there 
at. ?o:x55o Freiris Berunk in Dunbar's Poems (X893) 
288 Our ^ettis ar closlt that we may nocht in gett. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIIL v. iv. x8 Pori. Howgot they in ? Ma/i. 
Alas 1 know not, how gets the Tide in. <7 1691 Boyle Hist. 
>4tr(i692) 84 Although the bar of Porta Nova proved more 
. .dangerous than we were informed ; yet our ship got safe 
in thither. X782 Cowper Gilpin 38 Three doors off the 
chaise was stayed, Where they did all get^ in. 1803 Jane 
Porter Tkaddeus xiv. {1831) 129 He was in hopes to have 
gotten in as he had stolen out. iSgo Tait's Mag. XVII, 
722/2 The chaise having arrived.. Trotter got in. 

b. To be elected or chosen to represent a con- 
stituency in parliament, etc. 

x88i Temple Bar H. 395 [He] is trying to get in for 
Wylminstreat the next election. 

c. In Falconry. (See qnots.) 

1879 EncyrL Brit. IX. 7 To go up to a hawk when she 
has killed her quarry is to ‘get in’. xBgx Harting Bibl. 
Accipitr. 223 Get in, to reach the hawk as soon as she has 
killed. 

d. irans. (See sense 27 and I.v.) 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 25 When the Fox hath 
once got in his Nose, Hee’le soone finde meanes to m.ike 
the Body follow. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 158 In 
getting in the bridle cable by means of its buoj's. 

e. To gather in, secure (harvest produce\ 

1628 Earle Microcosm., Country FellerM (Arb.^ 50 For 
Death hee is neuer troubled .. if bee get in but his Haruest 
^fore. 1699 Poor Man's Plea 7 In all these^ Three 
Counties the Crop was good, and the Corn well got in. 1762 
Orators i. Wks. 1799 I. 195 It would be difficult .. 
•to get in even our harvests, without the aid of hands. .from 
Ireland. 1855 Oistello Stor, Screen 61 A summons to 


assist in getting in the vintage, .wholly prevented him. 1889 
Mrs. C, Carr Marg. Maliphatti II. xxi. 107 We had to 
get the hay in. 

f. To collect, gather (contributions of money, 
esp. sums due). 

1887 Miege Gi. Fr. Did. ii. To get in his Debts, se jfatre 
payer. 1754 J. Hill {title)Thc Young Secretary’s Guide. . 
with atrue method everj' honest dealer should take to get in 
what is owing to him. * C. Power * [Grant Allen] P/x/AV- 

Ha I.viii. 2x7 The poor landlords can ’tget in theirrents. x8W 
Lavj Times LXXX. 132/1 Some of the assets had been got 
in by the receiver, and had never come, to her hands at all. 

g. Printing. To set close (see qnot.). • 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 10 If . . you are pinched for 
room, you may leave no Spiace between Letter and Letter; 
and then one or two Spaces between a Word will serve. 
This by Printers is called Getting in, or Setting close. 

h. To sow, plant (seed). 

*843 ^ml. R. Agric. Soc. IV. if. 566, 1 find it [a roller] ,. 
useful in getting-in my spring corn, when the ground is drj- 
and rough. 1853 Ibid. XIV. 1. 192 April is the usual time 
for getting in the seed. 

i. To yoke, harness (horses, etc.); to bring or 
drive (cattle) into the stock-yard. 

X887 Rider Haggard fess xxii, I will tell the boy to get 
your horses in. 1890 Boldrewooo Col. Reformer (1891I 
217 A portion of the herd he thought he could get in. 

j. To succeed in doing certain work (esp. within 
a specified time). 

1890 yrnl. Edttc. t Sept. 479/1 We are^ not bound to get 
in a certain period [of history] by a certain date. 

k. To succeed in delivering (a blow). 

x8gt Cliamb. ffttl. 21 Nov. 750/t The youngster got in 
a nasty blow, drawing streams of blood from his opponent’s 
face. 

l. To get on^s hand in : to become skilful by 
practice (see Hand 52). To get in a word {edge^ 
ways') : to succeed in saying something in a pause 
of another’s talk (see also Edcewatts). 

1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 78 It was some 
time before she got her hand in, as we say. 2863 Kingsley 
Water Bab. vii, She was running on, while Tom tried to 
get in a word edgeways. 1B88 Lady D. Hardy Dang. 
Exper. II. xi, 222 You have given me no time to ^et m 
a word. *891 T. Hardy Test n. xv, * I'll begin milking 
now, to get my hand in said Tess. 

61. Get in with. 

fa. irans. To bring (a person) into favour with. 

x6*8 Earle Microcosm., Vng.^ Rawe Preacher (Arb.) 23 
His fashion and demure Habit gets him in with some 
Town-precision, and maks him a Guest on Fryday nights. 

b, inir. To become familiar with, attain to in- 
timacy or favour with. 

1687 Miege Gf. Fr. Diet, 11. s.v., To get in with one, to 
scrue himself into his Friendship. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. E. Ind, 215 He so contrived his Business as to get in 
with our Men. Hearne Collect. 24 Aug. fO. H. S.) I. 
34 He is got in with the Whig^ 1744 Sarah Fielding 
David Simple 11- 284. 1 got in with a Set of Sharpers, and 
..was admitted to share some Part of the Booty. 1887 Old 
Man's Favour II. iii. iii. 186, 1 couldn't get in wth him at 
all ; . . he’s tremendously reserved. 

C. Kaut. To come close up to. 

167X Narborough frnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) 177 
At 6 at night we got in with the Land. X748 Anson's Voy. 
nr, i, 303 We were extremely impatient to get in with the 
nearest Island, 1797 Sir J. Jervis 15 Feb. in NicolasDxx/. ' 
Nelson (1845) II. 333, I was fortunate in getting in with ; 
the Enemy's Fleet before it had time to connect. 1823 
Scoresby Whale Fishery 67 The wind falling, and veering 
to the westward, we tacked, to get in with the ice. 

62. Get off. 

a, inir. (See sense 31 and Off.) To escape, 

get away ; to start on a journey, or in a race. 
To get 0 ^ to sleep to succeed in falling asleep. To 
get off from, f ‘ to get off' (39 a, c). 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 141 They fought together, but 
Auffidius got off. 1687 Miege < 7 /. /^r. II, To get off 
from his Horse, descendre dc Cheval. 1693 Mem. Cut. 
Teckely iv. 6x The Right Wing of the Christian Army, 
having ., abandoned its attack .. gave opportunity to the 
Janizaries . , to get off on this side, 1748 Anson’s Voy. ir. 
lii. 146 ’The crazy condition of the ship . . prevented her 
from getting off to sea- 1749 Dodwell Free Answer 109, 

I was wondering .. how he would get off of this difficulty. 
x8gx Cassells Pam. Mag. Mar. 212/1, I find I can get off 
to sleep by trying to^count up to xoo. A. Morrison 

Dorrington DeedSox i , We . . got off comfortably by the 
ten o’clock train from Eusion. 

b, To escape from punishment,defeat, etc., cither 
entirely or with or for a specified loss or penalty ; 
to be acquitted in a criminal trial, 

. 1640 tr. Verdere*s Rom. Rom. i, 81 The Christians got off 
with the losse of two thousand men. Ibid. 1, 146 The Chris- 
tians having got off for seventy two thousand horse, and 
two and twent}' thousand of their infantry. 1690 Bury in 
W. Nicholls Aussu. Naked Gospel (z69z) B4b, But perhaps 
the Trinitarians will not so easily get off here. X724 De 
Foe Mem. Cm'alier 271 He got off for 4000/. 1759 
Dilworth Pope 98 By this artful compliment Mr, Pope got 
off. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rvdge II. xv. He had got off 
very well with a reprimand. iMx Mrs. Lynn Linton My 
Love HI, iv. 79 The Pennefathers got off with fewer re- 
bukes than usual. 18^ Doyle M. Clarke xxxvi. 40S The 
leaders of the insurrection got off much more lightly than 
their followers. 

t e. 7 b get off with. To get rid of, have done 
with. Obs. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. vi, I thought to have gotten off 
with my young priest bj' telling him [etc.]. 

d. irans. (See sense 27 Off.) 

1662 J. Davies Olearius’ Voy, Ambass. 35 To get off our 


Ship from among those Rocks. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 47 
Two men waiting .. by the Shore, for a Portuguese Canoe 
to get ’em off. 2731 Genii. Mag. 1. 32/2 The Samuel . . ran 
ashore. . but 'twas thought might be got off. 

e. To remove, take off. 

1662 J. Davies Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 3x4 This colour 
will not'be got off in fifteen dayes, though they wash their 
hands several times a day. 1^7 Miege Gt. Fr. Did. ii. 
S.V., To ^et his Coat off, lirer son Justaucorps. ijoz Act 
I Anne Stat. 11. c. 19. [22.] § 2 If any Person or Persons . . 
shall., fraudulently cut, tear, or get off any Mark or Stamp 
from any Piece of Vellum [etc.]. 

f. To deliver (a person) from punishment, or 
procure a modified penalty for. 

! 1725 De Foe Voy. round World {1840) 43, I will see 

and get you off if I can. x852 Temple Bar V. 452 He 
promised to get my master off on payment of a fine. 1885 
Times 18 May 5 Riel’s friends were powerful enough to 
get him off with five years’ banishment. 

g:. To learn, commit to memory. Also to get 
off by heart (cf. sense 8). 

X709 Hearne Collect, (O. H. S.) II. 308 He would always 
make them set about his own [Grammar], and spend time 
in getting it off iniirely. 1861 Temple Bar III. 141 
Read the Times' get off by heart that portion., 
devoted to the news of the money-market. 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols xvii. 201 Our religious system has no set form of 
liturgy to be got off by heart and repeated. 

h. To 'get off one’s hands’; to find sale for 
(goods) ; colloq. to get (one’s daughters) married. 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. i. (1730) 13 Wood - . to get 
them [his Half-Pence] off, offered an Hundred Pounds in 
his Coin for Seventy or Eighty in Silver. 

i. To succeed in uttering {esp. a joke). 

1858 J. G. Holland Titcomb's Lett, to Vstg. Men vii. (1S73) 
58 Have you a good set of teeth, which you are willing to 
show whenever the wit of the company gets off a good thing? 
x886 Mrs. Macquoid Sir y. Appleby II. vi. 83 If [he] had 
to speak at any public occasion, he could never get a .sen- 
tence off without hesitation. 1891 Chamb. yml. 6i8/i 
They would, .get off their jokes on him and insult him. 

63 . Get on. 

a. irans. To put on, don (an article of dress) ; 
to place (a kettle, etc.) on the fire. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v, iii. 737 Get on thy Boots, weel 
rideall night. 1605 — Macb.tuu.70. 1650 Trapp C<?w/«.(7r«. 
xli. 14 And should not we get on our best [raiment], when we 
are to come before God f 1839 Thirty-six Yrs. Seafaring 
Life 332 We soon lit a good fire not far from the tent, got 
the kettle on, had supper. 1891 L. hlALET Wages of Sin 
III. VI. i. 65 As the vulgar little boys say, Carr has ‘got 'cm 
all on' to-night, hasn’t he? 

b. To put on, succeed in acquiring (speed). 
xSgx Field 21 Nov, 770/1 Their forwards often got on 

a good deal of pace, but were never really dangerous. 

c. reft. To advance one’s own interebts. 

1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. fr. 26S9, x8 Using men as his 
tools to get himself on. 

d. slang. To lay (a bet) on (a horse). 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Bk. (ed. 6)^3 When a ‘sov’ or 
‘fiver’ can be got on, We're game to nsk it. 

e. inis'. ’To advance, move forward ; to make 
haste (in movement). 

1768 Sterne Sent. foum. (1778) I. 131 (Postilion) Then, 
prithee, get on — get on, my good lad, said I. X777 Sir M. 
Hunter yptls. (1894) 2^ Iheguns got on so slowly that we 
did not arrive at Brunswick before ten the next morning. 1891 
Leisure Horer Jan. 151/2 Let us get on and lose no time, 

f. To advance, make progress {yvith a work or 
business). Said also of the work itself. 

1798 Southey in Life (1849) L 347 The more the work gets 
on, the better does it please me. 1805 — Lett. (1856) 1. 328 
Don Manuel cannot get on for want of such knowledge and 
of a book of the roads, 1822 Ibid. III. 353, I am getting on 
with the ‘Book of the Church'. 1813 T. Moore in il/rw. 
(1853) ^'.3SO: I am more anxious than I can tell you to get 
on with it [my poem]. 2823 Scoresby Whale Fishery- 446 We 
began to flench; but. .we only got slowly on. 

g. To prosper, succeed ; esp. to get on in the 
world', to acquire wealth and position. Also, to 
fare (in some specified ^\’ay, or with suggestion of 
some success or progress). 

1785 J. Trusler Mod. Times 1. 115 So It is in society, we 
labour to get on and become conspicuous. 1823 'T. Moore 
in Mem. (1853) I. 342 She had to come down and see how her 
crocuses and primroses before the window were getting on. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm i. 5 The grocer has 
got on in the world considerably. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 

II. xii, Not the way to get on in life, you’ll tell me? x86x 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. 1, According to promise, 

I write to tell you how I get on up here. 1883 Mauck. 
Exam. 13 Apr. 5/2 Mr. Courtney seemed to get on swim- 
mingly till he got to Bodmin. 


h. To manage without (something viewed as 
Ipful), with (something deemed inadequate). 

857 Hughes Tom Brown ir. vii. Be a good fellow, and 
's try if we can’t get on without the crib.^ 1875 Jowbtt 
7 to (ed. 2) III. 47 ii. Slate may get on without cobble^ 
|9 F. C. Philips Vng. Ainsltds Courtship I. xiii. 173 Ine 
[verse could get on very well without them. 

i. To attain intimacy or maintain friendly rela- 
ns with (a person) ; to agree, harmonize, frater- 
:e {together). 

3:6 Lady Granville Lett . (1S94I \ *0* “ 

Lsque and short, and I got on but little him. &44 
DY G. Fullerton Ellen Middleton (*854' I* ’ 7 ^ 
ered into conversation, and gel oti 
IL 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho . 11. 
her dthEhtfulIy. iB8s F- 

u can set for yourself that wc sho^n t be hhelj to get 
together. iSaS J. Pav» Mpt . Mtrir^ge iT auchn.MI. 
ruu 383 [She] had none of the usual misgivings about 
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geltinff on with her mother-in-law. 1B89 F. C. Philips Vng', 
Ainslie's Courtship H. xv. 163, I am an easy sort of fellow 
to get on with. 

j. To he getting on for {to^ towards) : to be ad- 
vancing towards, coming close to (a certain age, 
time, number, etc.). 

x85i Mayhew Loud. Labour \\\, 183, I was about get- 
ting on for twelve when father first bought me a concertina. 
xKt Temple Bar III. 145 It’s getting on for eleven. 1874 
Dasent Tales fr. FJeld 64 When it was getting on towards 
gray dawn in the morning, down fellsnow. xZ^nSt.Nicholas 
Mao. XIV. 502/2 Lott was l.aller than ever. ‘ He's getting 
on for six feet’, said Tom. 1892 AVz»;Wy isMar. 301/1 
We have an overcrowded population getting on to 40,000,000. 

k. To advance, move onwards (of time). To get 
on in years or life : (of persons) to become aged. 

1882 Besant Revolt of Man ii. (1883I 52 He took out his 
watch and remarked that the time was getting on. 1885 
L, Malet Col. Enderby's IVife (ed. 3) I. 11. i. 102 As one 
gets on in years. 1891 Temple Bar Oct. 149 He was getting 
on in life, whereas his fiancee was not yet twenty. 

64 . Get out, 

a. intr. (See sense 31 and Out.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17350 pai . .did to sper pe dors fast . .pat 
he suld noper-quar get vte. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 121, I 
found them [vegetable growths] just gotten out, with very 
little or no stalk. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke'^Voy. E. tnd. 19 
Seven more got out after me, and 35 before, so that 43 of us 
only escaped. 

b. imp. =* Go away*, ‘be off’ (expressing dis- 
belief, dissent, or a desire to hear no more), colloq. 

lyrz Ld. Molesworth tr. //otmafPsFr/v:eO‘Gallia (1721) 
136 You have nothing to do here (said she) : get out 1 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop x, Kit only replied by bashfully bid- 
ding his mother ‘get out*. i8sx Seaworthy Bertie vii. 78 
'Thrue as the tin commandhers I Git aout ! 1887 Blackio. 
Ma^. Dec. 763/2, ‘ I shan't, then said the boy sulkily , . 

' He belongs to my father — you get out 

c. Oftheweather: Toturnout,become(fine,etc.). 

185* frnl. R. Agric, Soc. XIII. 11. 336 The afternoon 

got out very fine. 

d. To leak out, become known. 

X89X Boston (Mass.) frnl. 28 Nov. 2^3 The fact that this 
step was to be taken did not get out till the charges were 
safe in the hands of the Governor. 

e. slang. Racing. (See quot. 18S4.) Slock Ex- 
change. To get rid of one’s shares in any venture. 

1884 H. Smart Fr. Past to ^Finish xHi, Johnson .. had 
taken more than one opportunity of what is termed ‘ getting 
out that is, backing the horse against which he had pre- 
viously laid. 1887 Daily News 21 July 6/1 Until they 
shall have retailed their wares, and, to use the expressive 
slang ofthe Stock Exchange, 'got out*. 

f. irans. (See sense 37 and Out.) 

a MOO Sir Perc. 2064 Then Percevelle the gode Hys 
swerde owt he get, 1442 Cursor M. 9652 (Bedford) A! pat 
wrech Frende withoute, pat non frende geie may hym oute. 
1662 J. Davies Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 123 Much after 
the manner that Fell-mongers beat their Furs, to get out 
the Worms. X69X T. HfALEj Acc. New Invent. 46 Some 
of them were gotten out by the Caulkers with their Spike- 
Irons. vjvt W. Rogers Voy. 105 It falling calm, we both 
got out our Oars. 1762 Foote Lyar 1. Wks, 1799 I. 283 
Aly dear Miss Godfrey, what trouble I have had to get you 
out 1 xSox R. Cecil U'ks. (i8i_i) I. 138 He was led to 
invent an instrument for transferring the form of the model 
to the marble (technically called getting out the points). 
1849 Thackeray Pendennis xliii, That rascal Blackland 
got the bones out, and we played hazard on the dinlng- 
table. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown n. lil, You've been 
making all these foolish marks on yourself, which you can 
never get out. 1884 Milit. En^in. I. 11. 67 The excavation 
in which the shaft is placed is got out. 

g. To draw out (information), elicit, find out 
by inquiry. 

1530 Palscr. 563/r, I ^et out the truthe of a mater that is 
in doute, je saiche and jc espluche. i6xx Bidle Ecclus. xiii, 
II Smiling vpon thee [he] will get out thy secrets. 1662 J, 
Davies Mandelslo's Trav. 230 They endeavour to get out 
the truth by fair means, 1861 H. 139 In cross- 

examination I had ‘got out’ some facts. 

h. To publish (a book). 

X786 T. Jefferson IVrit. (1859) II. 6 A bad French 
translation which is getting out here. 

i. To succeed in bringing out (a sound). 

1834 T. Medwin Angler in IVales 1, 269, 1 could not find it 
in my heart to get out a negative. 1842 Tennyson Card. 
Dan. 89 The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy. 

65 . Get out of. 

a. intr.. To issue or emerge from, to succeed in 
doing so ; to escape from ; to leave, quit. To get 
out of bed : to rise. To have got out of bed on the 
wrong side : a jocular explanation of bad temper. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xxi. 64 Or he can gete out of 
the wood he wyll cause reyne and wynde. 1585 'T. 
Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. xx. 25 b, Some of them 
before they coulde gette out of the barke were stripped 
intoo their shyrtes. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. 
Events 89 The Marquesse to get out of the confusion, and 
to avoydthe tumult., retired to hUCastle. 1662 J. Davies 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 92 The Bride, .getsout of bed, gets 
on a morning Goiyn [etc.]. 172S Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 64, 
I told him they might do as they thought fit, but I would 
get out of the Way. 1748 Anson’s Voy. n. v.i87 He was. i 
all in rags, being but just got out of Paita go.!!, 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng-, v. I. 6^ Before they got out^ of the 
lane more than a hundred of them had ueen killed or 
wounded. 1887 G. R. Sims Mary Jane’s Mem. 203, I 
never lived in a family that so often got out of bed on the 
wrong side, to use a homely expression. 

b. To get beyond, esp. to get out of sights reach ; 
to get out of one's depth (see Depth). To get out 
of hand ; i* to advance beyond the necessity for 
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instruction or guidance {pbsP^ ; (of horses) to break 
away from control, 

2632 J. Hayward tr. Biomiss Erosnena 73 The Galley. . 
got quit out of their sight. 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. v. X7i 
They flattered themselves they were got out of his reach. 
1765 Foote II. Wks. 1799 II. 22 We have at 

our school two. .that were full half a year before they could 
get out of hand. 1892 Pall Mall G. zg Jan. 4/3 He 
remained three hours in the water, afraid to move, lest he 
should get out of his depth. Mod. 'The horses got completely 
out of hand and dashed down the hill. 

c. To give up, leave off (a fashion, etc.). Of 
things: To begin to go out of (fashion). 

17XX Addison Spec/. No. 1x9 p 7Thc Rural Beaus are not 
yet got out of the Fashion that took place at the time of 
the Revolution, 2742 Richardson Pamela III. 193 And 
between the one Character, which she wants to get into, 
and the other she dares not get out of. she trips up and 
down mincingly. 1834 T. hlztiv/in Angler in IVales I. 2x4 
Those classicaf wigs, .that I am sorry to see getting out of 
fashion, yclept bobs. 

d. To evade, escape from, avoid. 

1885 Sir N. Lindley in Lazo Times Rep. LIII. 479/1, 
I do not see how to get out of the language of the Act. 
x888 J. Payn Mysi. AJ irbridge CTawcltax.) I. xxiii. 282 He is 
like a schoolboy in getting out of things that are disagree- 
able to him. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs I. 22S He tried 
to evade the question and., be attempted to get out of 
giving a direct reply. 

e. trans. To draw out, elicit (information) from 
(a person) ; also, to succeed in obtaining (money, 
work, etc.) from one. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Btondls Erotnena 189 The Queene, 
perceiving well what he meant . . yet resolved to get it 

S lainly out of him. 1676 Wycherley PL Dealer v. ii, 
told you ’twas in vain to think of getting money out of 
her. 1720 De Foe Capt. Single/on xi. (1840) 202 This was 
the account we got out of them. 1737 [S. Berincton] 
G. di Lucca’s Metn. 17 We resolved to try what we could 
get out of him by his own Confession. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brorvn It. it, You won’t get anything out of him worth 
having. 

f. To extract (jnice, etc.) from (any substance). 
1662 J. Davies Mandelslo’s Trav. 84 Opium .. is nothing 
but the juice which is got out of poppy, by an incision made 
therein. 

g. To get out of hand', to finish (a piece of work). 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 284, I found .. six pieces .. 
unset, but which were scarcely got out of hand, when the 
swell came on so violent. 

66. Get over. 

a. intr. (See sense 31 and Over.) 

XM7 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ 1. i. 171 You knew he walk'd o’re 
perils, on an edge More likely to fall in, then to get o’re. 
1677 W. Huobard Narrative i. (1865) 80 Capt. Henchman 
. . as soon as he could get over with six r Ues of Men . . fol- 
lowed after the Enemy. 1703 Bosman Guinea 250 They 
[Camelions] have also several times been sent to Europe, 
and got over alive. i88x Hrutv C ornet 0/ Horse xiil.(iB88) 
IJ4 Fascines had to be laid down, and the rivulets filled up, 
before guns could get over. 

b. trans. (See sense 27 and Over.) 

1700 S, L. tr. Fryhe's Voy\ K. Ind. 197 So I told him, 
I would get him over, and bid him stay there, 

C. To finish with, have done with (esp. some- 
thing troublesome or disagreeable). 

x86x J. Ruffini Dr. Antonio xi, Yes, let us get it over at 
once. 1889 J. ViKSZRRWK'U Scotts 0/ Bestminsler\\\.st.>i. 
248 The sooner you get the interview over the belter, 1890 
I. D. Hardy Nezo Othello II. ix. 207 He had made these 
three engagements for the one day so as to get them all 
over together, 

+ d. To win over, gain to one’s side. Obs. 

X799 Spirit Publ, Jmls. (1800) HI. 395 John has got over 
most of her servants . . and he has made large promises to 
others. 

67. Get round. 

a. intr. (See sense 31 and Round.) 

X74O Ansotis Voy. n. iv. 160 Pixarro’s squadron . , had got 
round into these seas. i8xz-i6 J, Smith Panorama Set. d* 
A rt I. 528 When the planet has got round to B, its projectile 
force is as much diminished.. as it was augmented, 
b. To recover from illness, get well, 

1857 Hughes Tout Brtnvnw.y'x., Thompson died last week? 
The other three boys arc getting quite round, like you. 
X8S5 Mrs. C. L. Pirkis Lady Lovelace HI. xli. 64 She 
would get round fifty times as quickly in the lighter, 
brighter room. 

68. Get tlirouffh. 

a. intr. (See sense 31 and Through,) b. To 
reach a destination, c. Of a bill : To pass in 
parliament, d. To succeed in an examination. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Laic Voy. ii. (17x1) 13 The Ice was already, 
fixed to the Land, so that we could but just get through. 
1854 ‘ C. Bede ’ Verdant Green 11. xi. 100 So you see, Gig 
lamps, I’m safe to get through left's impossible for them to 
plough me, with all these contrivances. 1885 U. S. Grant 
Pers. Afem. I. 411 Troops after a forced march of twenty 
miles are not in a good condition for fighting the moment 
they get through. T. F. Tovt Hist. En^. fr. 1689, 

175 The Irish Tithe Bill, .^ot through at last, though much 
cut about by the Opposition. 1895 A. F. Warr in Law 
Times XCIa. 547/r An articled clerk of .average sharpness 
may rely upon getting through with three months’ coaching, 
e. To get through with : to succeed in accom- 
plishing, enduring, or the like. 

x87o Bret Harte Luck of Roaring Camp. Bets were 
freely offered and taken.. that *Sal would get through with 
it \^7'^SeribneVs ATag. XV. 8W/x You would be surprised 
to know the number of books young giris manage to get 
through with.^ 18M McCarthy & Mrs, Praed Ladies* 
Gallery II. xii. 234, I must have had pretty well all the 


heart-throbs a sinful man could get through with. 1805 
Punch 29 Apr. 199 Don’t know how I should get throiHi 
with my work, if I were tied down to eight hours a day. * 

69 . Got to. intr. To begin eating. (Cf. 44.) 

1827 Carlyle Gertn. Rom. I. 57 The traveller’s appetite 

was gone. 'I'hchosc endeavoured to encourage him, ‘Why 
do you not get to? Come, take somewhat for the raw 
foggy morning.’ 

70 . Get together, 

a. trans. To collect, gather together (persons 
and things). 

ezifio Destr. Troy itjBz The goldewas all gotyn, &the 
grete .sommes Of qwhete, & of qwhite syluer, qwemlyio- 
gedur. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV. 222 He gat toeelber 
a great navy of shippes. 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. i. ui. 136 
Let’s away And get our lewels and our wealth together. 
1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' .4dmir. Events 50 BetooU 
himselfe to spend foolishly, what he had so unjustly gotten 
together. 1662 J. Davies Mandelslo's Trnv. 184 iheyget 
together fourscore of the handsomest young Women. 1771 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck ^2 'rhere never was 
so small a number of persons got together oppressed with 
so many misfortunes. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. 

(1850) 278 Seven of the wisest masters that could be 
gotten together. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. fr. 1689, 42 
Argyll had got together a fair-sized army. 

b. intr. To meet, assemble. 

^ X694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 118 They got together 
in great numbers . . so that we were forced to flee. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy, E. Ind. 25 They use commonly to get 
together near to the Sea-shore in the moniing. 

71 . Get under, irans. To subdue, overcome 
(esp. a fire), 

1752 Coveni-Garden Jtnl. 23 June 3/2 Yesterday Morn- 
ing .. a Fire happened at the Swan Alehouse .. but three 
Engines coming immediately, it was soon got under. 1791 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 4* The fire was got under. 1799 
in spirit Publ. yrnls. (x8oo) III. 387 Advices fromLirae- 
honse mention that a violent quarrel broke out between 
Mr. and Mrs. Tarpaulin, which was not got under when the 
post came away. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) II, xvjij. The assault is continued .. till cverj’ 
meadow is completely got under. 1884 Manch. Exant. 
8 Apr. 4/7 The fires fortunately were got under before much 
damage had been done. 

72 . Get up. 

a. inlr. To rise, raise oneself to a sitting: pr 
(more commonly) a standing posture; esp. to rise 
from bed or rise to one’s feet. 

Cursor M. 3721 (Fairf.)* Fader*, he satde, 
bedde ; wij» Hs mete kou sat be fedde '.fa 1550 FreirtsBU’ 
•wiki^i in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 303 In ane myr he fell.. 
5ejt gat he vp. X583 Hollyuand Cnm/o di Fior 5 Get up, 
get up, out of the idle felhers. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Bmiit 
Eromena 22 He could not possibly cause him^[ahorsejto 
get up on his feet. 1662 J. Davies Voy. Affdast. 

290 The king was so incens’d .. that as soon as he 
the next morning [etc.]. 1738 Swift Pol, CoflversaUf h 
you fall by the Way, don’t st.ay to get up again. x8^7 J* 
BEREpoRD Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) vi. xxii, Getting UP 
for a journey with a racking headache, 1841 Lane 
Nis. I. 107, I got up immediately, and followed her until 
she had quitted the palace. 1885 Alanch. Weekly Dwri 
6 June 5/5 As soon as a long-winded orator gets up me 
members wisely retire, 

b. To ascend, mount, climb up: esp. tomoun^ 
on horseback ; also in Jig. phrases, to ascend, rise 
in dignity; to rise to a certain level. 

1530 Palscr. 563/2, I get up upon a ladder or -* 

tbyng, Jeenonte. 1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. VI. 

Marques thus gotten vp, into fortunes trone .. was 5^*) : 
erected to the estate and degree of a Duke. 1553 Eden ■‘y ‘ 
News Ind. (Arb.) x6 When you attempt togeatypto rya® 
them. 1629 Earle Microcosm.. Emptie Wit (Arb.) 

A verse or some such worke he may sometimes get vp • 
but seldome aboue the stature of an Epigram. x6S“ y ’ 
Mem. K. fas. G ij, By what steps the Puritans go ^ 
and the old Clergy degenerated. 1700 S. L. tr. , 
Voy. E, Ind. 189 After this they took a Ladder*, on . 
the other four got up to the top of it. r79* ftee 3° j j 
X844 Dickens Mart, Chttz. viii, The coach stopp®® 
went on .. Passengers got up and passengers 8®^ ’ 

1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest v, He used to get up 
the trees. 

c. To come up, come close to. , . 

1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 279 The wind ® 

at North and by West, they could not get up to 
Ibid. 280 The rest were not able to get up being to i . 
ward. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 179 jng 
us the more Earnest to get up to ’em. 17^ ^ - 
25 Apr. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 162 The 
opened on our approach and the fire was rciurnca 
Ships got up. . , 

d. Of fire, wind, the sea : To begin to sno\ 
tion or movement ; to increase in force or vio en • 

IBS'S in W. H. Turner Select Rec. The 


fire got up. 1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wedes 
wind got up wim the sun. 1890 S. mtnS, 

Corsairs i. xi. 121 The wind w.as getting up, ine s 
t e. Of health : To get up again : to reacn 
former (cood) condition. Obs. 

T\:.x /.Sic) 

tdji'’'’ 

could do nothing for me.^ 


1788 Nelson 6 May in Nicolas Disp. diev 

health is got up again, after the Doctors telJj S 
uld do nothing for me. 

f. Of game: To rise from cover. :„„oncof 

1834 T. Medwin Angler in IVales I. 43 pat- 

- J , _ w ih .. hogs .. quml anu v 


our untrodden wildernesses, -v,* nr., • 

tridges, getting up on all sides, 1850 
614/1 He never missed anything that got up with - 
g. colloq. As a command to a horse 

ahead ! . .. /?-» upl 

1887 F. Francis Jr. Saddle 4- Afocassin v>J* * 3 jcsutn® 
—get up., he says., and once more the non 
their gait. 
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GETTER. 


GET. 


h. Cricket. Of the ball : To rise off the pitch 
higher than usual. 

iMx Sporistnan's Year-hk. X39 A ball got up and smashed 
his hand. x888 A. G. Steel in Cricket (Badm.) 163 Should 
the ball * shoot ' or ‘ get up *. 

t i. reji. To rise up (preparatory to action). 

*535 CovERDALE 2 Chrotu xiii. 6 But leroboam .. gat him 
vp [i6xx is risen vp] & fell awaye from his lorde. 1^37 
VvmsTON yosephvs, Aniig. 1. vii. § 2 But after a long time 
he got him up and removed from that country. 

j. irans. (See sense 27 and Up.) 

166a J. Davies Olenrhts' Voy. Ainhass. 157 We at la.st 
made a shift to get up the great [anchor]. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) I. 416 Having fine handsom weather we got up 
our yards again, a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 107 
The man naturally bends his force to get off the weighty 
that he may get up his head. 1735 J. Price StonC’Br. 
Thantes 6 The rest of the Piers . . are all got up to the 
Stones above-mentioned. 1822 G. W. Manby Voy. Creett' 
land (1823) 12 All the crew were called to get up the whale- 
boats. 2876 Whyte Melville Katet^elio v. Show me 
where the deer is harboured. The Lord have mercy on him, 
for I will not, when once I get him up to bay. 

k. To prepare, make ready, organiae, set on foot, 
bring into existence. 

*593 Abp. Bancroft Dating. Posit, iv. i. 136 The Puritanes 
in Scotland haue got-vp their discipline. 1728 Newton 
Chronol. Avtended i. X79 Minos ..got up a potent fleet. 
X771 SM0i.LETT/f;/w//L Cl. 8 Nov., We have got up several 
farces. 1806-7 J. Bbrf.sford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 
VI. xxix, A mob of red-hot cooks and scullions . . getting up 
two or three large dinners. 1831 Hist, in Ann. Keg. (1832) 
153/1 Petitions to the magistrates in his favour were gotten 
up by his friends. 1840 E. E. Napier Excnrs. S. Africa II. 
291 It was deemed more than probable that he would * get 
up a fight’. 1850 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XI. ri. 681 It is . . 
more easy to get up a good breed than to keep it up. 1868 
Freeman Norman Cong. II. x. 499 It was affirmed that 
the revolt had been, .got up by the secret practices of Harold. 

l . To dress (linen), make ready for wearing. 

*75° Johnson Ramblerl^o. 12 r 3 There would he nothing 

to do but to clean my mistress’s room, get up her linen [etc,]. 
1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I. 77 Hard at work, .at 
what is called getting up frills. 1884 G.'GiSsino Unclassed 
II. III. iv. 86, 1 was in the laundry nearly six months, and 
became quite clever in getting up Imen. 

m. To dress (the person, hair, etc.) in a certain 
way; to produce or ‘turn out* in a (specified) 
style as regards externals ; said with reference to 
the mounting of a play, the binding, print, and 
paper of a book, etc. Chiefly in pa, pple. up. 
Also intr. for reJl. 

1782 Mas. Thrale Let. to yohuson 16 Feb., I am told 
the new plays this year are ^ot up (as the phrase is) very 
penuriously. xZoQxz^Spirit Publ. J'Vv/Zj, {1801) IV, 388The 
principal novelty is a piece called the Confederacy . , which 
IS getting up in great style. X823J. IbKVtcocvi Dom.Amusem. 
51 Instead of two reflectors, this instrument may be got up 
with three or more such planes. 1828 L. Hunt Ess. (Came- 
lot) 13 The pocket-books that now contain any literature 
are 'got up', as the phrase is, in the most unambitious style. 
1858 R. S. Sortecs Ask Mamma iii. 7 Miss Willing was 
extremely well got up. 1863 [HemyngI Eton Sell, Days 
xviii. (1804) 207 He felt confident in bis power of ‘getting 
up’ so that no one would recognise him. 1879 F. Pollon 
Sport Brit, Burmah I. 8 The hair is taken great care of 
and tastefully got up h la Chinois. 1890 Sat. Rev. 22 Nov, 
603/2 The book is prettily got up. 

n. To make good, recover (an expense, a de- 
ficiency, loss, arrears). 

1607 Middleton 5 Gallants i. i, Tis got vp at your house 
in an after-noone ifaith, the hire of the whole month. 
1622 Weston in Bradford Plymouth Plant. {1856) 115 
Mr. Beachamp and myselfe bought this little ship .. partly 
to gett up what we are formerly out. 1687 Miege Gt. Fr. 
Diet. n. S.V., I am so much a Loser, I must get it up another 
Way. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xv, I'he afternoon was 
spent in getting up arrears of correspondence, 
to. To collect, raise (money). Obs. 

1639 T. Bruois tr. CamiN Mor. Relat. 314 Having gotten 
up a good summe of money, hee stole away. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1. Introd. 3. I was willing to get up some money before 
my return, having laid out what 1 had at Jamaica. 

p. To cause to rise; to lift up, raise from a 
stooping position ; also, to improve (one’s health). 
To get one's or another persoti's back up : to become 
or make angry (cf.BACK sb. 24 f.). 

2674 tr. Mnrtiniere’s Voy. N. Countries 106, I awaked at 
the noise the Master made to get up his Family, a 2708 
Beveridge Thes. Theol. (1711) HI. 410 It is a good while, 
before we can get up our hearts from earth to heaven. 
a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 152 God will . .remove 
the weight so long hung at them . . and let them get up 
their back long bowed. 18x5 M. J. Clairmont in Dowden 
Shelley {1887) I. 521 Don’t you think Papa and Mamma 
will go down to the seaside, to get up their health a little? 
1887 Rider Haggard yess ii, ‘I'm your brother.’ ‘Are 
you? ’ 1 said, beginning to get my back up. 

q. To get up steam : to produce sufficient steam 
to work the engine ; often }%■. 

1832 Marrvat N. Forster xl, 1 have . . a way of going 
a-head, by getting up the steam.. — and the fuel is brandy. 
1844 Darwin in Ltfe Lett. (1887) I. 301 Get up your 
steam, if this weather lasts, and have a ramble in Wales. 
1883 Fenn Middy <5- Ensigti xxxi-x. 237 Every effort being 
maae by the firemen to get up steam, 

r. To %York up, create in one’s self (an emotion 
or feeling). 

1837 J. Halley in Arnot Life (1842) 8x Let him beware of 
getting up (ws ciirrii) certain emotions as due to his views 
. . of the sacred office, i860 Temple Bar I. 68 She pot up 
a furious affection for the creature. 1885 Mrs. Pbaed 
Affin. 1 . it. 42 These are the only subjects about which 
she ever gets up any excitement. 


S, To acquire a knowledge of (a subject) for a 
special purpose or by a special effort. 

1828 Alford in L(/e (1873) 32 Getting up the Georgies, 
reading trigonometry. x806 Carlyle fuaug. Addr, 172 
There is a process called cramming., that is, getting-up 
such points of things as the Examiner is likely to put ques- 
tions about. 1887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. ir. 157 He 
would, .devote studious hours to getting up the subjects to 
be discussed. 

t. To haiwest (a crop) ; also, to stack (com). 
1844 ytml. R. Agric. Soc. V. x. 68 The crops having been 
got up, the land is . . sown with wheat, 1876 Encyct. Brit. 
IV. 266 If ‘got up' damp, it [barley] is liable to generate 
excessive heat. 

VIII. 73 . Comb, (forming substantive and ad- 
jective phrases), a. The trans. verb with an ob- 
ject, as 't' get-nothing, one who earns nothing, an 
idler; something which brings in 

money (cf. Catchpenny), b. The inir. verb with 
an adv., as get-away, the breaking cover (of a 
fox) ; also, a chance of escape ; get-off, an eva- 
sion, subterfuge. e. get-overable tz. (//pwe^-wr/.), 
that may be won over or got round. 

1607 Middleton 5 Gallants \. i, That face will get money 
ifaith ; twill bee a get peny I warrant you. 16x4 B. Jon- 
SON Barth. Fair v. i, 'ITie Gunpowder-plot, there was a 
get-penny 1 I haue presented that to an eighteene or twenty 
pence audience, nine times in an aftemoone. a 1625 Bovs 
Wks. (x 629} 55 As a spend-all so a get-nothing is a tlieefe 
to his estate. 1655 R. Younce Agst. Drunkards 4 Drunk- 
ards are not onely lazte get nothings but they are also 
riotous spend alls. 1684 S.G. Attgl. S/ec. 481 ‘ London Lick* 
penny’, .there is no less Truth in this ‘ London Get-penny’. 
1848 J. H. Newman Loss ^ Gain 80 ‘But it is an illegal 
declaration or vow', said Willis, ‘and so not binding 
‘ Where did you find that get-off?’ said Charles; ‘the priest 
put that into your head.* *852 R. S. Surtees Spongers S'p. 
Tour (1893) 131 The quick find, the quick get away. 1653 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bard. 1. 256 Pooh ! that ex- 
planation won’t do. Amere get-off! %S 86 J.K. Jerome / die 
Thoughts 26 A belted earl may be. .get-overable by flattery ; 
just as every other human being is. 1890 Boldrewood Col. 
Reformer {xk><yL) 173 There is some get away, if anything 
broke, short of your neck. 

Get*at-able (geti^eTabT), a. Also gotatable. 
[f. the phrase get at (see Get 21.36) + -able; cf. 
Come-at-able.] That may be got at, reached, or 
obtained ; accessible, attainable. 

X799 Southey in Robberds Mem. IV. Taylor 1. 275 The 
book is not get-at-able. 1896 Rep. B.^ ^ F. Bib. Soc. 244 
The people are more get-at-able than tn China. 

Hence Get-at-abl'lity, Get-a't«ableaess, the 
state or quality of being get-at-able. 

1863 Smiles Indusir. Biog. 292 The pyrainidal form of 
this engine, its great simplicity and get-at-abiJity of parts . . 
have rendered it a universal favourite. 1890 Pall Mall G. 
2 July 4/2 Most of the dancing men preferred the gel-at- 
ableness of Grosvenor-place. 

+ Gete, sb. Obs. [cogn, w. next ; cf. ON. gxtr 
(pi.) heed, heedfully.] Heed, attention. 

a 1200 Fragm. ^Ifrids Gram. (xSjS) 6 NulleJ? heo nimen 
gete. 

Hence f Ge'teless a.y careless, heedless. 
c 1200 Ormin 6190 Forr ^iff hatt ^ho iss gmielas & ejjelss 
& wiWe 5ho g\UteJ>h sket. 

+ Gete, J'- Obs. Fonns: 3 geetenn, geaten, 
geite, 3-4 get(t, 4 geet, 3-5 gete. Pa. t. 3-4 
geit, gett(e. Pa. pple.^ 3-4 get, gett(e, 4 gate, 
[a. ON. gkta (pa. t. gilU, pa. pple. gn'll-r) to 
■watch, tend orig. *gdljan, f. gat, gpl fem., heed, 
attention, believed by some scholais to represent 
an OTeiit. type *ga ahtd, f. *ga- (OE. le-, Y-) + 
*aht& (OHO. ahta, Ger. achi) attention. 

The word is chiefly northern, being especially frequent in 
the Cursor Mundiy in the later texts of which keep is some- 
times substituted.] 

1 . trans. To watch, guard, take charge of (a per- 
son or place) ; to tend (cattle or sheep). 

CX200 Ormin 3765 Forr halt tej^ sholldenn hirdess ben To 
gemenn hemm & gzeteon. ^1225 Ancr. soWiteS J>er 
our eien [T. wel itachet, & geaic3 wel her owre ehnej. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 28279 Quare I was scheperd . . To recke- 
lesly i geit my schepe. cxyoo Havelok 2960 [He] bad Ubbe 
. . pat he shofdc on likewise Denemark yeme and gete so, 
pat no pleynle come him to. 0x330 R. Brunne Chrvn. 
Ware (Rolls) 648 Loke wel pat py schip be get ; Lat non 
come vnder \>y tclde [eic-l, 1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 264 
The castell tuk he in his hand, .and has set Agud wardane 
it for to get, 0x400 Destr. Troy 2113 Our goddes with 
grace get vs perfrol 0x420 Avorw. Arth. llx, Hegafeme a 
castelle to gete With alle the lordschippus grete. 

2 . To keep, observe (a holy-day). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2S261 pe festes pat in kyrk ar sette Ic 
haue pam soth ful iuel gette. ^ 

Hence +G0*t8r, keeper, guardian. [ = ON. 
o 1400 Destr. Troy 972 5et merueld hym more how Mars 
was dlstroyed, Geter of his good and a god holdyn. Ibid. 
11739 Thoantes . . he heght pat was geeier of the god. 

Gete, obs. f. Get, Jet; obs, pi, of Goat, 

Q^tee, obs. form of Jetty, 

Geten, var. Geton, Obs.., banner. 
tGetenly, ativ, Obs. In 2 geten- 

lukor (comparative). [App, f. *geien careful (a. 
ON. gktenn, f. gkta Getk v.) + -ly 2 ; cf. ON. 
gxtUiga carefully.] Carefully, diligently. 

oxzoo Trin. Coll. /fotn. 121 Men bien swo wiSerfulIe. pat 
swo he getenluker clepeS hem to him, swo hie wiSere turneS 
froward him. 


' Geterne, obs, form of Gittebn. 
tGethe. Obs. rare. Also 6 Ar. gayth. [?repr. 
OE. *^/> 5 J(?/ = 0 HG. OTeut. type 

hip&y f. *gaf/}ijo- (OHO. gtlhi ruoiJ.O. Jahe) hasty, 
precipitate.] Haste, hurry. 

CX440 Bone Flor. 1607 Before hur bedd lay a stone. The 
lady toke hyt up anon, And toke hyt yn a gethc. 1572 
Satir. Poeiiis Reform, xxxi. 13 To send this Sedull in a 
gayth Tiiat nane of 50W kep ony skayth For laik of Pre- 
monitioun. 

f Ge*fcher, adv. Obs. Short for Togetheu. 

1589 R. Robinson Cj?/.;/. MIt^. (Chetham Soc.) 18 He layes 
not gether poor men’s grounds He is no countiy stroyer. 
f Gethicall. ‘ Vile, wicked ’ (Cockeram 1623). 

, Geting, obs. form of Getting. 
t Geriiless, a. Obs. rare~^. [f, G et + -less.] 

Having got nothing, empty-handed. 

?<zx4oo Mortc Artk. 2728 jifwe geltlesse goo home, the 
kyng wille be grevede. 

Getliug (ge'tliq). Sc. Also 8-9 eytlin(g. [f. 
Get sb.V 2 -f -LING.] A child, brat. Also aitrib. 

17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Or, in. xix, The wives and 
g3'tlin^s a’ spawn'd out O'er middens, and o’er dykes. 1736 
— Epist. to y. IVardlatv 19 That the getlings prove na fools 
They maun be hawden att the schools. i8o4TARRAsPt7mr 
xxp Daft gytlin thing ! what gypitness is this? 

+ Geton. Obs. Forms : 4-5 geten, 5 geto(u)n, 
gettorne, guytorne, gyton(e, gytton, gyttorne, 
5-6 gitton, 6 getton, getorn. [Of obscure origin : 
the sense would suggest identity with F. guidon 
(see Guidon), which is recorded only from the 
16th c. ; but the form is difficult to explain.] A 
small flag : see qiiot. c 1500. 

1392 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 152 De j] getens de 
armis Sancti Georgii. Siege Rouen 1214 \t\ Archxol, 

XXII. 380 There was many a getoun gay, With mychille 
& grete aray. c 1420 Lydc. Assemb. Gods 970 Penowns & 
guytornes many a .score. 1437 ^ Dugdale Anfig, War. 
tvicksh. (1656) 327 Item, a (jyton for the Shippe of viij 
3'erdis longe, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 197 /i Gytone, conscis. 
orium. 7 c 1500 lUS. Harl. 838 in Archaol. XXII. (1829) 
396 Euery baronet.. shal haue hys baner displeyd in ye field 
yf he be chyef capteyn, euery knyght his penoun, cuery 
squier or gentleman hys getoun or standard.. A stremer shal 
be slyt & so shal a standard as well as a getoun ; a getoun 
shall berr y* lenght of ij yardcs, a standard of iii or 4 yardes, 
& a stremer of xii. xx. xf. or lx yardes long, 1525 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiis. II. clxix. [clxv.J 478 Great pleasure it was 
. . to se their standardes, getorns, and penons, wauynge in 
the wynde. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 11 , 17 The Baners, 
Penons, Standerdes. and Gittons. 

Getron, obs. form of Cittern. 

Gettable (ge'tab’l), a. Also 6 gettabill, -ible, 
8-9 getable. [f. Get v. -f -able.] That can be got. 
*555 Extracts Aherd. Reg. (1844) I. 289 Gyf the same be 
. .nocht gettabill in the sam forme as it ves. a 2605 Mont- 
gomerie Sonn. xHx, Wald God if it wer gettible mr geir ! 
x6ix CoTCR., GaignabUy gettable . . to be got. 1769 H, 
Walpole Corr. (1837) II. 432, I . . shall employ a little col- 
lector to get me all [prints] that are getable. 2796 Cole- 
ridge Ac//. (1895) 184, 1 wi«5h that little cottage by the road- 
side were gettable. 2867 Furnivall JSabees Bk. Introd. 74 
Getting all that was gettable out of them. 2872 £c/iC2i June, 
Sufficient economically gettable coal exists in Great Britain 
and Ireland to last from 800 to z,ooo years. 1882 Ocilvie, 
GettahlCy Getable. 2884 Cassell, Getable, Gettable. 
Gette, obs. form of Get v,, Ghaut, Jetty, 
Getter (gctoi). Also 4 gettare, 5 getare. 
[f. Get V, -k -ER 1.] One who gets. 

1 . One who gets or obtains ; cj/. one who acquires 
wealth. 


C1440 Promp. Parv. 192/1 Getare of goodys, adquisitor. 
CX5XO Barclay y)/jrr. Gd. Manners (1570) (jiv, vile lucre 
..causeth the getter oft time his purpose ban. 1548 Hall 
Chrvn., Hen, V, 8r Experience teacheth that there is no 
lesse praise to be geuen to the keper then to the getter. 25^ 
Bell Surv. Popery 1, n. iv. 84 After great getters come great 
spenders. 1667 J. Corbet Disc. Relig. Eng. 25 They are 
not the Great Wasters, but mostly in the number of Getters, 
1707 Rowe Pythagoras' Gold. Vers. 44 Revolve the Getter’s 
Joy and Loser's Pain, And think if it be worth thy while to 
gam. 2853 Trench Pren’erbs 141 Unrighteous gains are 
sure to disappoint the getter. x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur 
238 He will have need of getters and keepers. 

b. One of a class ol coal-miners. (Cf. also conl- 
getter, stoize^getter.) 

1839 Ure Diet, Arts 979 {Pitcoal) The set who succeed 
the holers are called getters. 2871 Trans. Avter. Insi. 
Mining Eng. I. 305 Beginning at the far end of his work 
the getter knocks out or loosens the sprags that had pro- 
tected the holers, retreating as he operates. 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 27 Nov. 5/5 The drawers at the Whinney Hill Pit. . 
struck work for an advance of wages, and, as the getters 
can do nothing without the drawers, the mine is stopped. 

2 . One who begets ; a procreator, begetter (obs. 
exc. of horses) ; in 14th c. Sc., a parent. 

1:2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 116 It is mast sorow of 
ane oarne to be fra he gettare sa tane. Ibid., Baptista 643 
& h® lofinge of his getteris Inc to fyfe ihinge wcle aperis. 
2607 Shaks. Cor.w. V. 240 Peace is., a getter of more 
bastard Children, then warres a destroyer of men. 1032 
Sherwood, A getter or begetter, etigendreur. 2790 in 
Spirit Publ, yrnls. (1799) II. 29S It is well knoum the getter 
of him [a charger] was engaged in almost every review 
during the last war. 

3. In comb, with advs., as getter-on, getter-up ; 
also getter to bed-,_ getter-in lAgrie.), 1 a machine 

for reaping and binding. ..... 

i8» \V. livisc Sketch Bk. (1859' 54. I TKOzmzti in him 
a diligent gctttr.up of miscllanrous worts. .834 Nezu 
MonthfyMv. XLII. 33° A g«''r-np <>f a second of 
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the fighters. 1837 Ibid. LI. 186 Sunshine for me., and 
gas-smne for late getters to bed. x84fy Marryat Valerie 
viii, Your aunt., has resided there.. as a clear-slarcher 
and getler-up of lace. x8$6 Athenzuvi No. 2025. 208/1 
A getter-on, born in the Glasgow gutter. X873 H. Spencer 
Stud, Sociot. XV. (1877)363 Getters-up of bubble-companies. 
1884 IV. Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept., An American getter in. 
Getter, var. Jetteu, braggart. 

Gettible, Gettie, obs. ff. Gettaele, Jetty. 
Getting (ge’tig), vbl. sk [f. Get v. + -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the verb Get in various senses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De. P. R. xvin. i. (1495) 737 Beestes 

haue redynesse of wytte in sekynge and getynge of meete 
and of nourysshynge. ctJ^ys Pilgr. Ly/Manhode 1. cxiv. 
(1869) 74 For litef is woorth thing ygoten, if after be getinge 
it ne be kept. 1548 Hall Chron.t Heu. K, 74 After the 
gettyng of the toune, the castle .. denied to rendre, and so 
It was strongly besieged, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes 
11. xxvi. (1640) 36 Yea but I am sure that his getting hinders 
my gains. 1726 Leoni AlbertPs Archit. I. 69/r The 
Cornishes .. by their projection hinder the getting into 
the Town from scaling Ladders. 1772 IIackenzie Man 
IVarld I. iv. (1773) 1. 46 With Annesly, the getting of a lesson, 
or performing of an exercise, ^vas a privilege. 1839-40 
Thackeray Catherine viii, He had not the genius for 
getting. ‘iSSz Ouida Maremnta I. 63 Wood was to be had 
for the getting. 

b. In comb, with advs., esp, getting-in^ -ottiy 
‘Up ; getting-on races ((Cambridge University), 
races in which the winning boat obtains the right 
to row in the Lent races. 

<;i38o Wyclif Wks. (1880) 369 pis lawe of getynge in of 
pes temporaltes. 1596 Shaks. Mcrch, V. iii. v. 41, I shall 
answere that better to the Commonwealth, than you can 
the getting vp of the NegrOes bellie. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 328 The Getting forth, or spreading of the Spirits. 1649 
Bp. Guthrie Mem. (1702) 60 This Emergent made those 
at home more eager for getting up of an Army. 1663 
Cowley Rss., Dang. Procrast.{yt^(p\ 141 Begin ; the Getting 
out of doors is the greatest part of the Journey. 2748 
Alisons Voy. in. i. 299 The only step to be taken was, the 
. . getting out of her (the ship] as much as was possible 
before she was destroyed. 1791 Newte Ttntr Eng. <5- Scot. 
122 The whole country being turned into pasture land .. 
has prevented the wood from getting up. 1823 Hone 
Every-day Bk. I. 435 Expenses attending the * getting-up * 
of the representations. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. ii. 

§ 15 That extraordinary road, and its goings on, and gettings 
about. 2873 H. Spencer Stud. Soeiol. v, 82 Like the getting- 
up of companies, the getting-up of agitations . . is . , a means 
of advancement. 2892 Pail Mall G. 23 Feb. 2/3 The get- 
ting-on races took place last week. 

2 . cener, (usually ia //.). That which is got or 
acquired; gains, earnings. Now only anh. 

C142S Enp Cong. Irel. 26 The englysh hoste, wyth grelt 
gettynges S with rych yiftes, turned ayeyne yn-to leynestre. 
*473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 4 By whiche he hade grete 
getynge, 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1. 187/2 Certeine 
Danish rovers . . spoile the coast . . make sale of their get- 
tings, and returne to ihetr countrie. 1614 Raleigh Hist, 
JVorld ni. (1634) ‘ • desirous to be soone at 

home, that he might freely enjoy his gettings. 2726 Swift 
Gulliver I. vi, A small monthly share of their gettings, to be 
a portion for the child. . 2760 Foote Minor n. Wks. 1799 I. 
253 Your gettings should be added to his estate. 2891 G, 
Meredith One 0/ our Cong. 1. i. 16 They dispossess him of 
his greedy gettings. 

3 . Begetting, procreation, generation, arch. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 22035 In his geting pe feind of hell sal 
crepe in his moder to duell. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
V. 279 Of Merlyn his fantastik getynge [L. genitura]. 
c 2440 yacab's Well^. E. T. S.) 140 pe chylderyn of mannys 
gettyng vnder pi weengys . . in hope schul be gyed. 1494 
Faryan Chron. vi. cxli. 129 The sayd Sergius was accusyd 
or defamyd of y« gettyng of a chylde. x6oi Shaks, All's 
Well III. ii. 44 That’s the losse of men, though it be the 
getting of children, e 2825 Beddof.s Poemsy snd Brother 
n. ii, Better thou wert the brother of his foe Than what 
thou art, a man of the same getting. 

*{• 4 r. a. Used to render L. generaiio - generation ; 
produce. Obs. 

rt 1300 E. E. Psalter idxxx. 6 fxiv. 5] (Horstm.) For lauerd 
night and dai In rightwise getinge es he ai. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter x'&, 28, I sail noght be stired fra getynge in getynge 
wipout ill. 2382 Wyclif Ecclus. vi. ao In the werk forsothe 
of it a litilthoushaltrauailen, and soone thou shall ete of the 
getingus of it [1388 the generacrouns therof]. 

f h. = Genesis, nativity. Obs. 
c 2375 Leg. Saints, Clevteni 383 Fore of my-self & (of) 
my wyf. .pe gettyne [L.genesin] kene 1 wondir wele. 

5 . Centh. : getting-rock (see quoC.). 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Getting-rock, clay iron- 
stone in the roof of a coal-seam, which is worked in con- 
junction with the coal. 

Getting (genii)), ppl. a. [f. Get v. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That gets or acquires. 

1634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 29 A Science, if not more 
thriving, yet more getting than any of the Liberall ones. 
2703 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11.138 As for the getting part, 
a covetous man never troubles himself with the niceties of 
morality. 2744 Berkeley Siris §332 The most knowing as 
well as the most getting part of mankind. 

2 . That begets, or favours begetting. 

263* Randolph yealous Lovers v. il, You were born Under 
a getting constellation — A fructifying star. 

Getton, gettorne, vars. Geton, Obs., banner. 
Gettour, var. Jetteu, braggart. 

Get-up. [See Get v."] 

1 . Style of equipment or costume. 

1847 Ld. Canning in Ld. Malmesbury Mem, (1884) I. 200 
He is just like Lord Combermere in face, figure, and get-up, 
but a little bigger. 2852 Smedley L. Arundel ii. 26 Study- 
ing with the air of a connoisseur the ‘get-up’ of a spanking 
team of greys. 1856 Lever Martins c/Cro' M. 315 There 


was an ostentatious pretension in the ‘ get-up ’ of this gentle- 
man. 1889 hiRS. Praed Rom. of Siai. 88 Dressed in a well, 
made tweed suit, that contrasted tvith the careless get-up 
of the bushmen round. 

2 . Style of production or finish, esp. of a book. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 28 Dec. 795 Very superior both in get-up 

and illustration to any of our S. P. C. K- books. 1867 Art 
yml. XXIX, 123/2 ‘The general *get up* of the picture is 
pleasing. 2884 Bookseller 6 Nov, 2180/2 The get-up of the 
book is in every respect satisfactory and displays great taste 
of design and finish. 

3 . A meeting * got up " or arranged, nonce-use. 

x^-^FraseVs Mag.WW. 30 We attended this hole and 

corner ^ec up, and can t/icreforc give a correct report of its 
proceedings. 

Getyrne, obs. form of Gitteun. 

Geu, Geug*aw, obs. forms of Jeu', Gewgaw. 

Geules, obs. form of Gules. 

II GeniU (d^riim). [mod.L. use of L. geiimy 
? Herb Bennet.] A genus of rosaceous plants, the 
best-kno\vn species of which are G. urbanttm Avens 
or Herb Bennet, and G. rivale Water Avens. 

2548 Turner Names of Herhes,Geu7n is called in englishe 
Auennes. 2562 — Herbal 11. 9b, Gcum . . this rote, .put . . 
in to wyne . . maketh it pleasant both in smelHnge & taste. 
1849 C. Sturt Exp. Centr. Austr. I. 353 Geum and many 
other minor plants. x^^^Garden 10 June 404/3 A big mass 
of the scarlet Geum. 1892 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb. 3/1 Geums, 
forget-me-nots, and primulas. 

Geve, var. Gif, Give. 

Gew, obs. form of Jaw. 

Qewe, obs. form of Gif, Give. 

Gewegawe, obs. form of Gewgaw. 

Geweling, Gev5rel(l, obs. ff. Javelin, Jewel. 

Gewga-w, geW-gawCgi^'g^). Forms: 3 giue- 
goue, 5-8 gugaw, (5 gwgawe, 7 gugawe, guga), 
6-8 guegaw, 6 gue gaw, guy-gaw, 7 guegaye, 
gagau, guigaw ; 6-7 gew(e)gawe, 7 gewgai(e, 
gew-gaude, 8 geugaw, 9 ///a/, gewgow, geegavr, 
6- gewgaw, gew-gaw. [Etymology and primary 
sense uncertain ; a reduplicated formation such as 
is commonly found in words of contemptuous sig- 
nification. If the original application be to a musi- 
cal instrument, the word may have been invented 
as an imitation of the sound ; cf. Du. giegagen to 
* hee-haw bray. On the other hand, if the pri- 
mary notion was that of ' a gaudy object the 
suggestion may have come from the vb. Gaw, with 
its variants or synonyms gow,gew. It is not im- 
possible that the word as applied to a musical in- 
strument may be an independent formation. The 
mod.Du. giegauw, recorded once in the sense 
‘flourish, scalloped border', and now preserved 
only in a phrase of obscure origin belonging to the 
game of merels, is supposed by the Du. lexicogra- 
phers to be an adoption of the Eng. word. 

The commonly accepted view has been that the earliest 
form, which is written giuegoue (Ancren Riwle) should be 
read as givegove, and that the word is a reduplicated forma- 
tion from the root of Give v. On this supposition it would 
be identical with Giff-caff and the MDu. ghiyeghave, of 
which a single example is known. But if this were the 
etymology, the initial would have been 3, not g, in the 
southern texts of the Ancren Riwle (unless indeed these 
texts have been transcribed from an original in northern 
dialect). Further, the proposed explanation does not ac- 
count plausibly for the recorded senses, and it Js doubtful 
whether the assumed development of givegove into gugaw 
(i 5th c,), guygaw (i6th c.), gewgaw, is phonetically possible. 
The probability is that the u in giuegoue is a vowel.] 

1 , A gaudy trifle, plaything, or ornament, a pretty 
thing of little value, a toy or bauble. 

a 1529 S kelton Sp. Parrot 474 So royche tournyng on th e 
cooke stole for every guy-gaw, 1630 R. yohnsoit's Kingd. 
^ Cointnw. 60 With gewgaies of copper and latton about 
their armes and necks. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole 
Creature iv. 24 Which feed the Soule as much as Guegayes, 
or painted Plumes .. can feed the bodies ofbeasts, or birds. 
2693 Dryoen yuvenal x, (1697) 248 A heavy Gugaw, tcall’d 
a Crown,) that spred About his Temples. 1720 Welton 
Suffer. Son of God I. xi. 289 Every childish Gugaw, . . lakes 
Possession of roe. 1807-8 W. Irving Salntag. (1824) 280 
He who has most ribands and gew-gaws on his coat. 2845 
R, W. Hamilton Pop. Edtic. x. (ed, 2) 318 The toy and the 
gewgaw no more can divert. x86i Dickens Gt. Expect. Ivi, 
The sheriffs with their, .civic gewgaws and monsters. 

b. Jig. A paltry thing of no account, a trifle. 
In pi. also, ‘vanities*. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 196 Worldes weole, & wunne, & wur- 
schipe, & oSer swuche giuegouen Iv.rr. giuegaue(n, gyuel- 
gowuej. a 2529 Skelton Ware the Haitke 157 Of the 
spiritual law They made but a gewgaw. 2574 tr. Marlorat's 
Apocalips II Free will, purgatorie, and such other gew- 
gawes wherby the bloud of gods sonne is troden vnder foote. 
1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat i. B 3, This is indeed great 
busmesse — mine a gugawe. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 289 
Philemon wants none of those curious gewgaws which make 
all the accomplishments of our modern beaux, a 2754 
'Fizldxug Remedy Afftci. Wks. 1775 IX. 260 AH the trash 
and trifles, the bubbles, bawblcs, and gewgaw.s of this life. 
2832 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 15 Aug. (18B4) If, in the 
storm-portendingtimesin which we live, the gewgaws of art 
or literature are worth a thought. 2879 * E. Garrett ' House 
by Wks. II. 168 Her accomplishments had not been the mere 
gewgaws which accomplishments so frequently are. 

c. Used depreciatingly of a person. 

2634 Ford P. Warheck 1. i, Ireland The common stage of 
Noveliie, presented This gewgaw to oppose vs. 2638 — ' 


Fancies i. ii,Th’art.. a citterne headed gew, gaw. 2735 Pope 
.SVt/, IV. 2og Such painted puppets! such avamUh'd 
race Of hollow gew-gaws, only dress and face I 1790 J. B. 
Moketon Maun. W. Jnd. 105 Creoles .. when deprived of 
the advantage of an European education, are .. awkward, 
ignorant guegavvs. 1876 Plid-Yorksh. Gloss., Gevgevt .. 
also used figuratively, of a simpleton. 

2. f a. A disparaging term for a flute or pipe. 

CJ440 Pramp. Paiv. 168/1 Flowie, pype . . 

caula bene caniat cum catamaula The scheperd vndyr Jie 
folde syngythe well ^vythe his gwgawe l>e pype. 
b. .5V. and north, dial, A Jews -harp. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
a Jew’s harp. 28^5 Robinson Gloss., Gnogow,^ 

Jew's harp ; any nick-nack or trifle. 

3. attrib. passing into adj. ; Of the nature of a 
gewgaw, resembling gewgaws ; hence ^/.‘splen- 
didly trifling, showy without value ’ (J.). 

2631 Brathwait Eng. Gentlew. 20 What a shop of guga 
nifles hang vpon one backc I 1678 DnYOEN All for Love 
li. i, Give to your Boy, your Cassar, This Rattle of a Globe 
to play withal, This Gu-gau World, a 1680 Earl Rochester 
Poems (1705) 25 But if you are fond of Baubles, be, and 
starve, your guegaw Reputation still preserve. 1714 Rowe 
y. Shore in. i,The Dainty gew-gaw Forms dissolve at once, 
And .shiver at the Shock, 2732 Law Serious C. xii. (ed. 2) 
196 The gugaw-happiness of Feliciana. Ibid. xix. 350 If 
many women are vain, light, gugaw creatures, they have 
this to excuse themselves. 1754 Richardson Creutdism 
(ed. 7) IL 174 His quality! Gewgaw. What is a Scottish 
peerage ? 1762 Churchill Ghost iv. 992 The gew-gaw robes 
of Pomp and Pride. 2812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. v. 
Introd,, The gewgaw fetters of rhyme. 2855 Tenxysos 
Maud r. x. 18 Seeing his gewgaw castle shine New as his 
title, built last year, 2888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritek 
xvi, Looking, .at the gee-gaw ornaments, 
b. Comb., sxs gewgaiu-girl. 

1631 Brathwait iVhimzies ii. Pedler 19 Here the Guga- 
girles gingle it with his neat nifles. 

Gewgawed (giw iggd), ///. g. [f. Gewgaw+ 
-ED-,] Dressed out or adorned with gewgaws. 

2B71 Rossetti Last Confess. 3B7 Before some new Madonna 
gaily decked. Tinselled and gewgawed. 2879 W. Joses 
N. Test. Jllustr. 705 We shall leave our gewgawed devotees 
to reconcile humiliation in worship with vanity in dress. 

GewgawisL «• nonce-n'd. [f. Gew- 

gaw -isH.] Gaudy, showy. 

1857 Hawthorne Ettg, Noie-Bks. (1870) II. 414, 
Guildhall] looked rather gewgawish. .being hungivith 
of all nations, and adorned with military trophies. 

So Gew^awry [see -by], vain snow ; Gewgawy 
a. [see -y H, gewgavv-Iike, gaudy, 

2858 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. yrnls. (1883) 35 The interior 
loftiness of Notre Dame . . gives it a sublimity which would 
.swallow up anything that might look eewgawy in its orna- 
mentation. 2882 Pall Mall G. x July 2/2 Fond of fine 
uniforms and gewgawry. 

Gewles, obs. form of Gules. 

Gewmew, var. Gemew, Obs. 

Gey (g^Oi 2nd adv. Sc. [A variant of GaI;] 

A. adj. Considerable, ‘tolerable’, ‘middling : 
esp. of quantity or amount. Cf. Gay a. 7 . 

1815 Scott Gity SIT. i, Kippletringan was distant at nr« 
‘a gey bit’; then the *gey bit* was more accurately oe* 
scribed, as ' aiblins three mile ’. 

b, c\\\as\-adverbially in gey and followed by an 
adj. : Considerably, ‘ pretty *. . 

2725 Ramsav Gentle Shepk. i. i. Song i, I.ast 
was gay and early out. 2884 Illustr. Loud. News 24 i^iay 
510/3 You're gey and wet. r-r r .r 

B. adv. Very ; considerably, ‘ pretty . Ci. wai 


adv. 2. . . V 4 

18x6 Scott Old Mart, vii, I ken I’m gey thick in the hca • 
2865 G. Macdonald R. Falconer 1. 6$ He was a gey 
siderably) auld man than. 2893 Stevenson . 

I’ve seen him colloguing with some gey queer acquaintanc - 
1B96 Barrie iV//*///. 34 A woman that wasgeycn* 

to me. 

Geyan (ge^'an), adv. Sc. [=geyaml; 

A. b; but cf. Gain Tolerably ; consideraW)- 

2826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 L 68 Mu«cs 
a .subject I could get geyan tiresome upon. 2837 R- 
Poems (1843) 299 \Ve two are geyan young yet. 

Geyaunt, Geylefat, obs. ff. Giant, Gyle-vat. 
Geyerite (goi'oroit). Afin. [f. Geyer P*®^, 
in Saxony where it was first found + -ITE. 
by Breithaupt in 1866.] =Loellingite. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 78 The 4*'' (analysis] is bemccu 
this species and mispickel, and has been called geyen 

Geyn, Qeyn- : see Gain, Gain-, 


Geyre, obs. form of Geab. 

Geysan : see Gizzen. 

Geysene, var. Gesine, Obs. . 

Geyser (g^^'soi, goi-sw, gai’zs-i). Also 9 ! 

[a. Icel. Geysir, proper name of a particular 
spring in Iceland ; literally ‘ gusher ' ; relate 
geysa, ON. goysa to gush. Ha. 

By non-Icelanders the word has been used_ a^ an app . 
live to denote any of the springs of this kind in 
and hence it has been extended to similar spring 
parts of the world.] . . 

1 . An intermittent hot spring, throwing up ' 
etc. in a fountain-like column. r-^^er a 

(2763 Ann. Reg, VI. (1768) Characters os// 
wonderful spring in the valley of Haukadal, is . , ^ 

miles from SkaaUlholt. j 1780 tr. 

256 Among the hot springs in Iceland, several 0* 
the name of geyser, there arc none that [etc.j. j that 

WF.LL Introd. Geol. (18x5) 323 It can scarcely^ eubterrancan 
the Geysers in Iceland, .arc occasioned by the sub 
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fires which extend under thnt island, i860 G. H. K. J^ac. 
Tour 122 Mrs. Rory’s hot room, that tnakes one steam like 
a Geyser. 1885 Ladv Brassey The Trades 476 The Azores 
. . abound in geysers. 

fig. 1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago I. 163 Ere the Geyser 
could explode, Tom had continued, in that dogged nasal 
Yankee twang which [etc.]. C1883 Farrar Nation's Curse 
8 Any man who calls himself a Christian, would liave been 
.. afraid to swell those geysers of curse and ruin. 1884 
A. Smith Pre/. Burns' lYks. (Globe) 14 But years after 
from a sudden gcysir of impassioned song we learn that 
through all that time she had never been forgotten. 

2 . The name given to an apparatus for rapidly 
lieating water attached to a bath. 

1891 Daily News 9 Apr. 7/r What the cost of reinstating 
a ‘geyser' would be he could not tell. 1897 Oeeford Chron. 
30 Oct. 7/4 The geyser or gas apparatus for heating the 
bath was turned full on. 

3 . atlrib.j as geyser-Jioody ‘tube. 

1B66 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Nt-ighb. xxvi. (1878) 454 The 
boiling *geyser*floods of old affection rush from the hot 
deeps of the heart. 1863 Tyndall Heat iv. § 150 (1870) 128 
Stopping our model *geyser-tube with corks. 

Q-eyseriC, [f. Geyser + -IC.] ‘ Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a geyser ’ {Cent. Vici^, 
Geyserite (g^^’serait). Min. [f. Geyser + 
-ITE. Named by Delametherie in 1812.] A variety 
of opal, of concretionary form, found deposited 
about the orifices of geysers. 

1814 T. Allan Nomen. 22 Geyserite {prvitcd Geyer- 
itel. 1826 Emmons Min. 220 Quartz .. recent deposit from 
hot springs . . Geyserite. 1879 Rutlev Stud. Rocks xiv. 
303 Geyserite is a snow*white siUcious sinter, .which occurs 
incrusting the pipes of geysers. 

Geyson, var. Geason a. Obs.y scarce. 

Geyt, obs. form of Get, Jet. 

Ghaist, Sc. form of Ghost. 
li Gharry (gre’ri, g»'ri). Anglo-Indian. Also 
gari, gharee, gharrie, g’horry. [Hindi^c^fa 
cart or carriage.] (See quots.) 

181D Williamson E, Ind. Vade M. I. 329 The common 

f ’horry. . Ls rarely, if ever, kept by any European ; but may 
e seen plj’ing for hire in various parts of Calcutta. 1B49 
JuDSON m lYaytand’s Mem. y. (1853) II. 267 She drives 
out every morning in a gharry. 18W Trevelyan Dawk 
Bungalow in Fraser's Mag. L^CXIII. 384 Where my hus- 
band was to have met us with the two-horse gharee. 1887 
Fife-Cookson Tiger Shooting $ The gharrie is a box-ltke 
vehicle with .small wheels. It rather resembles a bathing- 
machine. 

b. Comh.^^% gharry -driven. 

1883 Mrs. Bishop In Leisure Hour 204/1 My gharrie- 
driver took me to see a .. pepper-plantation. 

Ghasel, var. ( 3 hazal. 

Ghast (gast), a. arch, or Poet. [A back-form- 
ation from Ghastful orGHASTiiY.] » Ghastly 

1622 Bp. Andrewes Semt., 0 / Repent, vi. (1631) 233 The 
lookc of a wllde-beast .. grimme and ghast. 1807 Byron 
Elegy Newstead A hb. xxi, There many a pale and ruthless 
robber’s corse, Noisome and ghast, defiles thy sacred sod. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 1. 37 How 
doth the wide and melancholy earth Gather her hills around 
us, grey and gh.ast. 1866 S. Ramford Wild Rider x-a Har- 
land Lane. Lyrics 15 Fearfully ghast was the light which 
it threw. 

Ghast, var. Gast r'.i, Obs..^ to frighten. 
Ghastfal, gastful (ga*stful), a, Obs. or 
arch. Forms : a. 4-8 gastful(l, 5-6 gasteful(l. 

6-7 ghastfuU, 6-9 ghastful. [f. Gast z/.l + -ful.] 

1 . Full of fear, timid, scared. 

1388 Wyclif XX. 8 Who is a ferdful man and of 

gastful herte? 1422 tr. Secreta Secret. ^ Priv. Priv. (E. E, 
T. S.) 221 An hare and a sheppe bene ful gastefull. a 15^ 
SiTiUEX Arcadia i. (1590) 51 b, Rlusidorus had gathered his 
spirites together and yet casting a gastfull countenaunce 
vpon him. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, xxi. 137 The. .fond 
Gastful opinions of all the other Dottrels arise out of one of 
these two rootes. 1708 Ozell tr. Boileau's Lulrtn\. 103 
The Prelate saw their Fall with ghastful Eyes. 

2 . Dreadful, frightful, terrible. 

a. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. Ixxvl. (1495) 
830 He makyth a ruthefuU noyse and gastfull whan one 
profryth to fyghte wyth a nother. £“1449 Pecock Refr. n. 
xih. 224 Hou gastful is this placet 1519 Korman Vulg. 
57 b, His loke is horryble and gastfull. 1566 Dbant Horace's 
Sat. 1. i. A vbjThose goodcsThat . .brings of feare suche gast- 
full fluddes. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 170 Here will 
I dwell apart In gastfull groue. 1616 J. Lank Cant. Sgr.’s 
T. ix. 365 This gxstfull dreame . . soone awooke him. 1658 
tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xii. 43 After many gastfull con- 
tortions. 1714 Fortcscue-Aland Fortescue's Abs. Lim. 
Mott. 4 Gastful .. came to signify any thing that look'd 
frightful. 

/ 3 . a Arcatlin 11.(1590) iszWIth a ghastful noise. 

r6o6 J. Carpenter Soloman's Solace xxv. lor They were. . 
subdued vnto ghastfuU death. 1702 Dennis Monument 
xxix. 24 Thejoining Squadrons, .make one ghastful Charnel 
of the Field. 1891 H. C Halltdav Someone must suffer 
III. xi. 196 Goblin shapes .. grinning and gibberjng in 
ghastful fashion. 

S. = Ghastly a. 3. 

1720 Gay Dioue 11. 1, What pious care my ghastful lid 
shall close J 

Hence tQ-(h)a*stfally adv., f Qa'stfnlness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.wx. xUii. (x495) 256 The 
heetc of the hede arysyth and stoudeth vppe for some fere 
and gastfulnesse. c 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. i. 421 Scripture. . 
scith ful gastfulli thus, a 1586 SxDUEy Arcadia 1^.1x629)405 
A sclitane darknesse . . naturally . . breeds a kind of irke- 
some gastfulnesse. 1664 Drvden Rival Ladles iv. iii. He 
looks so ghastfully, Would I were past him. 1713 Swift 
etc. Frenzy y. Dennis Wks. 1755 III. 1. 138 He often stares 


ghastfully. 2726 Dc Foe Hisl. Devil (1822) 246 A ghast- 
fully frightful fellow. 

Glia’stily, <tdv. rare, [as if f. *ghas/y adj. (f. 
Gast t/.i + -y i) + -ly 2.] = ( 5 hastlily or Ghastly 
adv. 

1829 T. Hooic Bank to Bapies 124 When fifty skel'tons, 
allofa row, Right ghastily did grin. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Drama 0/ Exile Poems 1850 I. 85 The drear-white steed 
..ghastily champeth the last moon. 

Glia^lily (ga*stlili), adv. [f. Ghastly a. + 
-LY-.] In a ghastly manner: a. Frightfully,' 
horribly. b. With a deathlike appearance ; 
drearily, dismally. 

a. iZiQ.Blackw, Mag. XXVI 11. 637 He., stood fear- 
fully and ghastlily conspicuous. 1884 G. Allen Str. Slor. 
i. 15 She lay unconscious upon the bed, her eyes open, 
staring ghastlily. 

b, 1829 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXV, 383 Each 
[cheek] .. collapsed into a perpendicular hollow, shooting 
up ghastlily from chin to cheek-bone. 1882 E. O’DoNovAtr 
Merv Oasis I. iv. 63 The walls and domes . . now stand 
ghastlily amid the waste. 

Ghastliness (ga'stlines). [f. Ghastly a. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being ghastly. 

1591 Spenser Daphn. xlvti, Let phastUnesse And drery 
horror dim the chearfull light. ^ 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 
III. 700 Deaths fcarfuU gastlinesse. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
ui. K, They acquired an additional Ghastliness in propor- 
lion to their number of Years. 1842 J. Wilson Chr. North 
(1857) I* ®43 night of shipwreck did strew with ghastliness 
a lee seashore. 

Ghastly, t vastly (ga*stli),(Z. Forms: a. 4-5 
gast(e)lich(e, -lyeh, 4-7 gastlie, 4-8 gaatly ; 

6- ghastly, [f. Gast v.^ 4- -lick, -ly ^.] 

1 , fin early use: Causing terror, terrible 

In mod. use (cf. 2) : Suggestive of the kind of hoiTor 
evoked by the sight of death or carnage; horrible, 
frightful, shocking, 

a. <ri305 St. Christopher 147 in .S'. E. P, (1862I 63 He 
was so gastliche S: so moche l>at hi hersie vnehe him iseo. 
c j^ioArth, 4 Merl. 1494 A gastlich best he was to mete. 
X390 Gower Con/. HI. 25° He ^Phcebus3..With gaslly vois, 
that all it herde, The Komains in this wise auswerde. 
^1430 Pilgr, Lyf^ Mauhode 11. exxiv. (i860) 124 Oothere 
tweyne . . as gastUch as she, or more. 1523 Skelton Garl. 
Laurell 1316 By Hecales bowre . , In Philos gastlye towre. 
X583 Stanyhorst ^tieis in. (Arb.) 78 On the typ of rocklsh 
turret stood gastlye Celsno Vnlucky prophetesse. 1(^1 
Cotton Wond. Peak 31 Having with terror, here beheld .. 
The gostly aspect of this dangrous place. 

Z590 Spenser F, Q. iii. ii. 29 As one with vew of 
ghastly feends affright. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz* Sttrg, i. iii. 8 
Every stitch causeth [a scar] . . which after healing sheweth 
ghastly, a 1677 Barrow yem. Wks. 17:6 1. 15 He standeth 
exposed to . . horrid and ghastly dangers. 2704 Swift 7*. Tub 
viii. (1709) xoo Certain ghastly notions which have served 
them pretty tolernbly for a devil. 2812 J. Wilson Isle of 
Paints ir. 403^1'he ghastly dreams, That haunt the parting 
soul, 2855 Prescott Philip //, I. nr. v. 370 His bloody 
head was set up opposite to that of his fellow-sufferer. For 
three hours these ghastly trophies remained exposed. 1889 
Jessopp Coming 0/ Friars ii. 80 The ghastly frequency of 
the punishment by death tended to make people savage. 

b. colloq. Said of things objection- 

able on various grounds: Shocking, ‘frightfuD. 

1862 Thackeray Four Georges ii. (1862) 88 There never 
was such a ghastly farce. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. n. i, 
This pretence, much favoured by the lady-visitors, led to 
the ghastliest absurdities. 1890 Saintsbury in New Rev. 
Feb. 138 A most ghastly act of high treason is being com- 
mitted. 1896 Daily Nezvs 21 July 3 To take measures to 
prevent the session being a ghastly failure. 

2 . (Influenced by Ghost : cf, quot. 1711.) Like 
a spectre, or a dead body; death-like, pale, wan. 
Of light : Lurid. 

2581 A. G. A'll. Pair. 14 b, Euen in sleepe some spice of 
imagined malice gnaweih hym . . makyng his body gaslly, 
and his mynde afrighted with trouble. 1603 Knollcs Hist. 
Turks (1621) 331 And striving with the pangs of death 
halfe a day, he then breathed out his gastly ghost. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac’s^ Lett. II. 83 That his watchings and 
abstinence had dried up his blood and made him looke 
gastly. 1700 Drvden Cock o* Fox 231 His Friend .. with a 
ghastly Look and doleful Cry Said help me Brother, or 
this Night I die. X7Xt J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 276 
Gastly. . like a Ghost, or like a dead Corps ; for a gastly Look 
is chiefly said of the Countenance of a dying_ Person. 17x2 
Addison Sped. No. 303 F 15 That ghastly Light, by which 
the Fiends appear to one another in their Place of Tor- 
ments. X718 Prior Potuer 324 Ghastly with wounds, and 
lifeless on the bier. 1844 ISIrs, Carlyle Lett. 1. 280 Touched 
by compassion for my ghastly appearance, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. iii. 30 A ghastly gleam rested upon the summit of 
the Ortler, 

b. of a smile, a grin. 

1576 Lambardf. Peranib. Kent (1826) 325 She tolde him, 
that there was lately buried (neare to the place where she 
was honoured\ a sinful! person, which so offended her eie 
with his ghastly grinning, that [etc.]. 1832 Lytton Eugene 
A ram 1. vi. 32 ‘ What eavesdropping said he, with a ghastly 

smile. 2837 E. Maltravers 31 With a ghastly grin, 

C. said of immaterial things. 

2821 Shelley Prometh. Unh. r. i. 244 Unlike the voice 
With which our pallid race hold ghastly talk. 2860 Haw- 
thorne Marb. Faun (1879) I. xxv. 251 A. ghastly emotion 
rose up out of the depths of the young count’s heart. 2879 
M'-Carthy Own Times 11. xxv, 257 A ghastly semblance 
of faith in the possibility of a peaceful arrangement. 1884 
Punch 18 Oct. X90/1 The grim refrain to their ghastly 
minstrelsy. 

+ 3 . Full of fear, inspired by fear. Obs. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. ul i. 62 ’I'be Dame, halfe dedd Through 


suddein feare and ghastly drerihedd. 2602 AIarston Ant. 
fy Mel. ni. Wks. 2856 1. 32 Gasily amazement, with upstarted 
haire, Shall hurry on Before, and usher us. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. 11. i. 309 Why are you drawn? Wherefore this ghastly 
looking ? 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 207 In great hast and 
feare with gastly amazed lookes. 

Ghastly, t gastly (ga'stU), adv. [f. the adj.] 

1 . Qualifying a vb. : a. P'rightfully, horribly; 
with a deathlike look. b. In a frightened manner, 
timidly. 

a. 2593 Shaks. 2 Ilen.T’/tu. ii.170 His eye-balles. .Staring 
full gaslly, like a strangled man. 2823 Shelley Q. Mob 
VII. 192 5ly murdered children’s mute and eyeless sculls 
Glared ghastly upon me. 1837 Marryat Dog-Jicnd xxx, 
Vanslyperken grinned ghastl5% 

b. 2589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. iChetham Soc.) 4 And 
at the gase I gastly quaking stood. 2599 Warn. Faire 
Worn. II. 706 Why stop you on the sudden ? why go you 
not? What makes you looke so gastly toward.s the house? 
a 2628 F.GREVlLLE.y;Vf«^y'(I652) 145 He saw a poor Souldier 
carryed along . . gastly casting up his eyes at the bottle. 
1681 H. 'blov.E, Expos. Dan. 92 None unuersiood what the 
matter was with me, that I lookt so sadly and ghastly on it. 

2 . Qualifying an adj. Ghastly pale ’. deathly pale. 
Ghastly sick', -j-sick unto death; also, frightfully 
sick. 


1653 H. More Aniid. Ath. iir. x. (1712) iiB His No«e was 
entire and full, not sharp, as in those that are gastly sick, 
or quite dead. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 28 Her face was 
ghastly pale, and perhaps rendered more so by the bluisli 
light of the fire. 1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 127, I ant 
less ghastly sick. 

Ghaur, var. Giaour. 

II Ghaut, ghat (ggt). Anglo-Indian. Forms : 
7 gaot, 7-8 gate (guate), 8-9 gaut, 1^8 gette), 9 
gMt, S-ghaut. [Hindi 

The .senses are here placed in the order of their occurrence 
in English. The order of development, however, is as 
follows : I. A path of descent to a river ; hence a l.mding- 
stage, a quay, the place of a ferry. 2. A path down from a 
mountain ; a mountain pass. 3. In pi., the name erroneously 
given by Europeans to the mountain ranges parallel to the 
east and west coasts of India.] 

1 . The Ghauts', the name applied by Europeans 
to two chains of mountains along the eastern and 
western sides of southern Hindostan, known as the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts. 

2603 R. Johnson Kingd. Cornmw. 2co Narsinga. .lieth 
Between the mountain Gate and the gulfe of Bengala. 2698 
Fryer Ace. E. India ip P. 49 All along here the Top of 
Gates is seen above the Clouds. 2762 J. Rennell MS. 
Let. 21 Mar. (Y.), The Mountains of t.ate (a string of Hills 
in ye counliy). 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 342 
Thickets which clothe the skirts of the eastern ghats where 
they approach the sea. 2879 R. H. Elliot H’rii. on Fore- 
heads il. 5 The ravines, .which run down into the forest at 
the foot of the ghauts. 

2 . A mountain pass or defile. 

2698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4 P. 226, I sent to the Haval* 
daq to know when he would Pass us up the Gaot. 2800 
Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 262/1 At the different gauis or 
passes into the mountains, duties . . are levied. 1803 Wel- 
lington ZrL to Murray 26 Apr. in Gunv. Desp. (1837)1. 520 
The ghaut I am informed is exceedingly bad. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 36 This tigress had been the terror of 
the country, having long infested the Gaut. 2876 Jas. 
Grant Hist. India I. Ixi. 309/2 The army descended the 
Ghauts. 

atlrib. jZ'j6Ittd. Forester III. 465 The whole forest region 
below is now pierced by easy ghat roads . . In the lower ghat 
forests we can oCer Castilloa elastica a habitat quite as un-- 
healthy as its own in America. 


b. transf. 

1807 J. Hall Trav. Scot. I. 198 Not a house or hut is to 
be seen in this gloomy gaut. 

3 . A passage or flight of steps leading to the 
river-side; hence, gen. a landing-place, the place 
of a ford or ferr)'. 

1783 Rennell Mem. Map Hindostan Introd. (1788) 128 
Gaut or Ghaut signifies . , a landing-place on the bank of a 
river. 2793 W. Hodges Trav. India 60 Several Hindoo 
temples greatly embellish the banks of the river, and are all 
ascended to by Gauts, or flights of steps. 2834 Gaunter 
Orient. Ann. xi. 142 He descended the Gaut, and entered 
the water with his long hair trailing upon the steps behind 
him. 2842 Bp. D. Wilson in Z.i/eu86o) II. 195 Lord Auck- 
land, .walked. -to the ghSt at the river side. 2862 Rep. 
Direct. E. Ind. Railw. Comp. 25 The following materials 
have been delivered at the Ghauts on the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of the line. 2888 Inclis Tent Life Tigerland 
25 In the afternoon we stopped near Pokureea Ghat (ferry) 
to have some tiffin. Ibid. 136 * Look out, boys ! iherc’s a 
ghat on ahead ’ ; and . .we descried one of those cart-tracks 
worn down the face of the bank, and leading to a ford. 

II GbazaKgae'zsel). Also gazeljghazel, ghasel, 
ghazuL [Pers., Arab. ghazal.} 

1 . A species of Oriental l}Tic poetry, generally of 
an erotic nature, distinguished from other foims 
of Eastern verse by having a limited number of 
stanzas and by the recurrence of the same rhyme. 

2800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Acc. Bks. 27/1 The Arabs, Per- 
sians, and Turks, celebrate in their gazcis the praises or 
love and wine. 1813 Moore Post-bag vi. 69 The tender 
Gazel I enclose Is for my love, my Syrian 
Athenxum 14 Nov., Ghazt Gherai clothed in Ghazels his 
official compl^t to the Sultan’s preceptor. ^4 J- . 

icox Nis. IX. 333 Th« is t^ 

theme of many an admiring ode or laudatory 
Edin.Rev. July 134 Another Persian metre much used bj 
him was the Ehizal. .80. P, Jan ,8 The whole mnRe 
of these singing and dancing ghasels is nothing if not 
ironical. 
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GHOST. 


2 . Mtn. (See quot.) 

1876 Stainer & Barrett DicL Mus.Terms^Ghazei (Arab.) 
a term used by Dr. Hilier to describe a piece in which a 
simple theme is constantly recurring. 

II Ghazi (gSzO- Also 8 gazi, 9 ghazee. [Arab. 
gl‘azi, pr. pple. of ghaza to fight.J 

A champion, esp. against infidels ; also used as 
a title of honour. In modern use, chiefly ap- 
plied to Mohammedan fanatics who have devoted 
themselves to the destruction of infidels. Hence 
Gha-zism, the practice of the Ghazis. 

*753 Hakway Trav. (1762) II. vi. i. 144 The most potent 
Sultan Achmed, Khan Gazi. 1835 Burnes Trav, Bokhara 
(ed. 2) I. 123 [ I'hey] entertain such hatred for the infidel 
Seiks, that they often declare themselves * ghazee', and 
devote their lives to their extinction. 1884 Mtn of the Time 
(ed. 1 1), Osman Pasha (Ghazi) . . In October [1877] he received 
from the Sultan the title of ‘ Ghazi or * Victorious 2885 
T. P. Hughes / r/o;;r 139 In the Turkish Ernpire the 
title of Ghazi implies something similar to our ‘ Field Mar- 
shal 1897 Daily News 2 Sept. 5/3 The outrage is regarded 
as an act of pure * Ghazism as the victims were Hindus. 
2898 Blac^o, Afny. Feb. 211/2 The houses . . were attacked 
by a mob of Ghazis. 

Ghea, Gheber, -bre, vars. Ghee, Guebre. 
Gheason, var. Geason, Obs, 

I! Ghee (gf). Also 7 geo, 7-9 gbi. [Hindi 
ghJy Skr. ghrta, f. ghr to sprinkle.] Butter made 
from buffalo’s milk, clarified by boiling, so as to 
resemble oil in consistency. 

265s Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 100 Butter, Gee, or 
Moccon. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, India tj- 1\ 33 But they ivill 
drink Milk and boil'd Butter, which they call Ghe. 273a 
Pike in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 233 Take the White of five 
or six Eggs, and four Ounces of Ghee. 2816 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand 
Master 11. 52 [He] begs ‘ from master a rupee, To go to the 
bazar for ghee 1830 Macaulay Es5.,AfontgPmcry{iZsj^) 122 
He asked pardon of him who carried the dog, and bought 
it for a measure of rice and a pot of ghee. 1879 E. Arnold 
Lt. Asia V. 230 Bright tongues of flame^ Hissing and curling 
as they licked the gifts Of ghee and spices. 

b. attrib. and Comb,^ as ghee-bowl, -pot ; ghce- 
fed adj, 

2835-6 Todd Cycl, Anat. I, 545/2 Its ventricose body 
firmly imbedded in a ghee-bowl. 1845 Stocoueler Handbk, 
Brit, India (2854) 280 The slim, wasted form of a New- 
market jockey, elbowing a fat ghee-fed Baboo. 2889 Vcice 
(N.V.) 7 Mar,,We would let go the drop of ghee rather than 
upset the gheepot. 

t Gheereaguar. Obs. rare, 

2658 W. Sanderson Graphice 68 Having therefore laid the 
ground of silver burnlsht, the bignesse of the Ruble, take 
^eereaguar of the best and purest wagron mixt. Ibid. 69 
For Saphire, and all hind of blew stones the same Gheere- 
aguar tempered with ultra-marine is excellent. 

Gheet, obs. form of Jet. 
t Ghells, Obs, ' The game of trip.’ 

2790 in Grose Prov. Gloss, (ed. 3 ). 1847 in Halhwelu 
Ghematry, obs. form of Geometry. 
t Ghe'iltillg. Obs. Also gentin(g. [f. Ckeuf, 
a town in Flanders 4 - -ing. Cf. Cambric.] A kind 
of linen, originally made at Ghent. Also attrib. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. jFi)Jrr, He Pickt- 
pockets of a broad, or narrow, Ghenling, Cambrick, or 
Colour’d Handkerchief. 272a E. Cooke Poy, S. Sea 363 
2 Bajes of Ghenting. 2722 C. Kino Brit. Merck. I. 284 
Gentins 2021 Pieces. 2750 Lend. Ma^. 341 To encourage 
the consumption of ghentings, cambricks, &c. 

t Glie*ntisll, a. and sb. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
A. adj. Applied to certain textile fabrics originally 
made at Ghent. B. sb. Used as a name for these. 

*545 Pates Custom-ho. A vij, Carpettes called gentisshe 
the pece. 2583 Ibid. Cijb, Gentish cloth the peece. 2758 
Franklin Let. Wks. ^2887) III. 7 Also .. forty-three ells 
of Ghentish sheeting Holland. 

Glierkin (gSukin). Also 7-8 ger-, girkin, (7 
gerckera, gurchen), pgurkec. [a. early mod.Du. 
^gtirkkijnfagurkkijn (no\v^«r^y<f, augtirkje'),Ci\xa. 
of agttrky attgiirk (also shortened gtirk), cucumber ; 
the proximate source is uncertain (cf. Ger. giirke, 
earlier gnrehen, %\s.gurkai Ha. agitrk'), but the 
word must have been indirectly adopted from some 
Slav, lang.; cf. Slovenish itgorek, angurka, Polish 
ogurek, ogonk, Czech okurka, Serbian ugorka (the 
Hungaiian ugorka, Lith. agurkas, Lettish gttrkjis, 
are adopted from Slav.) ; these words have a diminu- 
tive suffix, which is replaced by another suffix of 
like function in the Russian orypeMi», Church 
Slav. oroypRUb. The primary form is not recorded 
in Slav., but appears in late Gr. ayyovpiov, aynov- 
pior (mod.Gr.dyYot/pi), whence It. anguria a kind 
of cucumber, F. angourie, angtirie (Cotgr.), Sp. 
angiirria (obs.) water-melon : see Anguria. 

'l*he ultimate origin is unknown. Arabic has ^aJOr 
cucumber, but Lane regards this as adopted from Gr. The' 
Persian angiir is sometimes given as the etymon, but it 
means ‘ a grape *.] 

A young green cucumber, or a cucumber of a 
small kind, used for pickling. 

2662 Pervs Diary r Dec., We .. opened the glass of gir- 
kins. .which are rare things, 2693 Phil, Trans. XVII. 684 
The Fruit is . . eaten with Rice and other Meats, as we do 
Gurchens and Olives. 172a tr. Pomet's Hist. Dnt^ I. 7 
There is another kind of Fennel . . \vhich we make Vinegar 
^ to sell in Winter with girkins. 2834 Landor Exam, 
Shaks. Wks. 2846 If. 290 One of these Greeks methinks 


thrown into the pick!c-pot, would be a treasure to the house- 
wife’s young gherkins. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 211/2 Ihe 
best sorts of cucumbers are, for gurkens, Russian [etc.]. 
x86o Delamer Kitch. Card. 126 Gherkins, or young cucum- 
bers for pickling, are mostly, in England, half-grown, late- 
produced fruit, 

attrib. 2882 Garden i Apr. 222/1 Gherkin Cucumber beds. 

Ghes8(e, Qhest, obs. forms of Guess, Ghost. 
11 Ghetto (ge'lo)- Also 7 ghoto. [It. ghetto. , 

Of the many guesses as to the ultimate etymology, perhaps 
the most plausible is that it is an abbreviation oi borghetto 
dim. ofd(?rgo Borouch-I 

The quarter in a city, chiefly in Italy, to which the 
Jews were restricted. 

1622 CoRYAT Cmdiftes 230 The place where the whole 
fraternity of the lews dwelleth together, which is called the 
Ghetto. 234 Walking in the Court of the Ghetto, I casu- 

ally met with a lewish Rabbin that spake good Latin. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler's Trav. (17601 II. 76 A particular part of the 
city, noted for houses of iti-fame, was assigned by Cosmo I. 
to the Jew.s, for their particular quarter, or ghetto. 1879 
Farrar St, Paul 1. 5 The crowded ghetto of a Pagan 
capital. 1887 Dowdcm Shelley II. vu, 277 An obscure 
quarter of Rome, hard by the gate of the Ghetto. 

trails/, 2^7 Literature 27 Nov. j8o/a The Farringdon- 
road collection of barrows has become the veriest Ghetto of 
bookland. 

Ghi, var. Ghee. 

Ghiaour, Ghibber, vars. Giaour, Gibber. 
Gbibelliue (gi*beUn, -oin), sh. and a. Also 
6 Qibiline, 7-8 Gibel(l)ine, 7 Ghibelin, 9 Ghi-, 
Guibeline. [ad. It. Ghibellhio, commonly slated 
to be a corruption of Ger. Waiblingen, the name 
of an estate belonging to the Hohenstaufen family ; 
the Ger. name is said to have been used as a war- 
cry by the partisans of the Hohenstaufen emperor 
Conrad III at the battle of Weinsberg 1140.] 

A. sh. One of the emperor’s faction in the Italian 
states, as opposed to the Pope’s faction : see 
Guelph. 

*573 G. Harvey LetUrdik. (C!amden) 112 Nether hard- 
hearted Gibiline nor desperate Guelphe Made ever profes- 
sion of so wicked pelfe- i6oa Aletam. Tabacco (Collier) 49 
The inhumane designes of furious Guelphes and warlike 
Gibellincs. 2639 Drum.m. of Hawth. Prophecy Wks. (1711) 
181 Thence arose the Guelfs and Gibeliines, imperialists 
against papists. 2663 Drvden WildCallanii. a, Thy doublet 
and breeches are Guelphs and Ghibelins to one another, 2705 
Addison Italy (1766) 88 Their republic was torn into the 
divisions or(jue!phsand Gtbelines. 2B37 Penny Cycl. VI 11, 
302/2 The Blancni in their reverses joined the Guibelines. 
2872 Lowell Dante Pr. Wks. 2890 IV. 129 The nobles .. 
were commonly GhibelUnes, or Imperialists. 

B. adj. Of or adhering to the Ghibellines. 

1826 K. Dicdy Broadst. Hon. (1829) 1. a. 270 The 
Ghibelline party aimed at nothing but the establishment of 
merely worldly dominion. 2861 AI. Pattison Ess. (i88g) I. 
34 The weakness of Henry HI would not suffer him to 
commit himself heartily to a Ghibelline policy. 
Ghibellinism (gi-beliniz’m). [f. Ghisei/LIne 
+ -ISM.] The policy and principles of the Ghi- 
bellines ; adherence to the Ghibelline jjarty. 

2826 K. Dicby Broadst. Hon. (1829) I. i. 270 Frederick 
Schlegel justly objects to Dante’s perpetual Ghibellinism. 
285s Milman Lat, Chr. xi. v. (1864) Vl. 453 Nicolas, .died 
accused by the Guelfs of unpapa! Ghibellinism. 1865 
Cornh, Atag, Aug. 249 Ghibellinism did not exclude a 
republican form of government. 

Ghimner, obs. form of ChimerI, a loose robe. 
2614 Camden Rem. 23* The ghimners, Rochets, Miters of 
Bishops, with the Archbishop’s Palle. 

Ghing, var, Ging, Obs. 

Ghinschenn, obs. form of Ginseng. 
Ghirland, -lond, obs. forms of Garland. 
Ghittar, Ghittern; see Guitar, Cittern. 
Ghoast, obs. form of Ghost. 

Ghole, var. Ghoul. 

Ghoos, Ghoost, obs. ff. Goose, Ghost. 
Qhosp8l(l, Ghossip, etc.: see Gospel, Gossip. 
Ghost (g^«5t), sb. P'orms ; i gast, g®st, 2-5 
gast(e, 3-6 gost(e, 4-6 goost(e, 6 Sc. goast, 
goist, 5-6 gboste, gliooat, (6 ghoast, 8 ghest), 
5- ghost, 6- .Sir. g(h)aist. [Common WGer. ; 
OE. gdst {nho gxst) str. masc. = OFris. gdsf, OS. 
g^st (Hu. geest), OHG. (MHG., mod.Ger.) geist 
OTeut. type *gaisto-z. 

Although the word^ is known only in the WGer. langs. 
(in all of which it is found with substantially identical 
meaningl, it appears to be of pre-Teut. formation. 'I'he 
sense of the pre-Teut *gfipizdo-z, if the ordinary view of 
its etymological relations be correct, should be ‘ fury, 
anger ’ ; cf. Skr. hedas neut. anger, Zend zAiida- ugly ; the 
root *gheis; *ghois- appears with cognate sense in ON. 
geisa to rage, Goth, usgaisjan to terrify (see Gast v.)\ 
outside 7'eut. the derivatives seem to point to a primary 
sense/ to wound, tear, pull to pieces ’. 

The OE. form ts constant in the Exeter Book, and 
occurs 49 times in the Hatton MS. and 3 times in the Bodl. 
MS. of Alfred’s transl. of Gregory's Care\ it is 
app._ not known elsewhere. The occurrence of gist 
*gaisti, beside gifst *gaisto- is explained by Sievers 
{Ags. Grain, ed. 3) as indii^ting that the word, though 
recorded only as masc., was orig, a neut. -ox, -rx stem : it would 
thus correspond formally to the Skr. word quoted above. 

The spelling with gk-, so far as our material show's, appears 
first in Caxton, who w’as probably influenced by the Flemish 
gheesl. It remained rare until the middle of the i6th c., and 
was not completely established before about 1590.I 


1 . The souJ or spirit, as the principle of life ; also 
ghost of life. 0 /^J.exc. in phrase To give up (f earlier 
to give, give away, yield tip) the {j; one's) ghost: 
to breathe one’s last, expire, die, 

a goo in O. E. Z>.r/xr78Secaserehiohehtgemartyria(n), 
& (Jod wuldriende heo ageaf hire gast. a 1000 Cidi/ipiis 
Gen. 1281 (Gr.) He wolde . . forleosan lica gehwiic, ^ra l)e 
lifes gast faeSmum h^ahte. ^ CZ205 Lay. 23986 pa feol 
Frolic folde to grunde ..his cost he bi-lafde. 01225 
fuliana^f) As ha ;eide to godd & walde a5eouen hire gast 
in to his honden. a 2300 Cursor M. 5188 His gast bigan to 
quiken egain. riaos St. Lucy 171 in E. E. P, (1862) lofi 
Wik h® iasie word heo 3af he gost. 23.. E. E. AtlU, P,\j, 
325 Alle hat glydez & goiz, & gost of lyf habbez. 1377 
Lancl. P, pi. h. XV. 141 By lercd, by lewed loth is to 
spendc pus gone her godes be pe goste faren. 2388 
WvcLiF Matt, xxvjj. 50 Jhesus eftsoone cHede with a greet 
voyce and 5af vp the goost. C2400 Destr. TroyZ2\ii He 
gird to the ground it the gost past. CZ450 Alitvur 
Saluacioun 4833 Thow herde hym his goost commende til 
his fadere on the Crosse, c 1460 Towneley Alyst. xvL 155, 1 
wote I yelde my gast, so sore my hart it grefys. ^25:0 
More Wks. 8/2 He might ere he gaue sp)’* goste, 
receiue his full draught of loue and compassion. 1574 Alirr. 
AJag., A Ibanact. Ixviii, He gasped thryse, and gaue aw.iy tbe 
ghost, a 2586 Sidney (1622) 275 But when indeede 

shee found his ghost was gone, then Sorrow lost the witte of 
utterance. 2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. vi. x. 136 Being 
fallen downe and yeelding vp his ghost *746-7 Hervey 
Medil. (18x8) 23 It was his last wish. .He breathed it out, 
and gave up the ghost. *816 J. Wilson City of Plagucu. 
iii. 143, I liave seen for two months past some score i’ the 
day Give up the ghost. 2879 F, Pollok Sport Brit. 
Bnrmah I. 227 A tiger .. shot through the hept .. is still 
capable of killing half-a-dozen men before giving up the 
ghost, 

fig. ^2892 Af/^rSept. 220 The old mill., has tumbled down 
and given up the ghost. 

f 2 . Used as the conventional equivalent for L. 
spiritus, in contexts where the sense is breath or 
a blast. Obs. 

082$ Fesp. Psal/er xll). 7 Gast y.'ita [Vulg. spiritus pro^ 
cellafuni], ciooo Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) cxxxiv. 27 Ne ne..ts 
gast on mu5e heora. a 2340 HAMrotK Psalter x. 7 Cut 
of stormes. 2340 — Pr. Consc. 4610 pe boke sav'S.aUwa, pat 
he, Thurgh pe gast of Cloddes mouthe slayn sal be. *5®® 
Chester PI, (E. E. T. S.) ii. 95 Fowles in the ayer flying and 
all that ghoste hath. 2625 Gill Sacr. Philos, vm. jit Ihe 
word Ghost in Engli.‘!h..is as much as athem, or breath; la 
our new Latine language, a Spirit. 

3 . The spirit, or immaterial part of man, as uis- 
tinct from the body or material part ; the seat of 
feeling, thought, and moral action. Also, in Ne^r 
Testament language, the Spirit or higher moral 
nature of man ; opposed to flesh. Obs, exc. io 


nofiee-uscs. 

a 2000 Csedmon's Exod, 447 (Gr.) Folc wses *‘^*^*^' 
flodegsa beewom gasias ^eomre. czooo Ags, Cosp, 
x.wi. 41 Witudlice se gast is brad £: i)at fltesc ys uniniro. 
CZ200 Trin. Cc/A //«»/«. 189 De lichame wlnneo to^enes f 
gost. c 1220 Bestiary 550, 1 mene '5e stedefast in njie 
leue mid fles and gast. a 2250 Otvl Night. 1396 aiim 
a-rist of the flesches luste, An sum of the gostes cusie. 
<22300 Cursor AT. 28602 Quils his licam hi '"nder sian in 

gast cs he til hell gan. <22325 Prose I'salterl. iZ[h. V} 

Trubled gost is sacrifice to God. CZ460 Toivnelcy Aiy^t.x. 
50 My gost gladys with luf, In god that is my hele. CJS 
Lancelot 1031 Deuoydit was his sprilis and hiS *59° 
Spenser Hymn Beautie 24 Whose faire immortall beam 
Hath darted tyre into my feeble ghost. *674 
Bulk <5- Selz'. 12 It will be a good step towards the Kno * 
ledg of what the world ought to be to us, who are bodyn 
ghost together. 2850 Tennyson In Afein. ^cui, De^cn » 
and touch. .That in this blindness of the frame, 
may feel that thine is near. 2855 Longf. //r'cTU. xvn. io 4 
ghost, the Jeebi in him, Thought and felt as Pau-Puk-Kw 

f 4 . A person. Cf. the similar use of Sovi, Spirit. 

<22000 Guihlac 690 in Exeter Bk., pst se leofesia g®* 
Segearwad in godes wacre on jefean ferde. ( * 

Songs (Camden) 70 The Kyng . . Brohte from 
mony sori gost to store Wyndesore. 2387 Tre\tsa/i//' ' 
(Rolls) VI. 253 Aigolandus xvas a lewed goost and 
liche i-meved as pe devel hym tau^te. 1399 Lancl. a • 
Redetes i. 25 Graceles gostis gylours of hem-self . ..j 

inanere sijth saff solas and ese. 2590 Spenser •/'.C'* * j 
26 No knight so rude, I weene, As to doen outrage 
sleeping ghost. , » ./ 

+ 6. An incorporeal being ; a spirit. Local gno 
«= L. ^nim loci. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2750 pe clerkes scde..pat 
in he eyr an hey, ver fram h® grounde, xVs a 
.. pat men clupeb eluene. cx 6 oo S».\ks. ..{ff. 

That affable familiar ghost Which nightly When 

intelligence, 2618 Bolton Flonts i. .xiii. (263W 39 * 
they beheld the purple-cloathed Senatours .-locall 

chayres of state, they worshipt them at first as goes 
ghosts. 

fb. A good spirit, an angel. Obs. 

cooo tr, Bzda's Hist. iii. xiv. (xix.) (xSoo) ** 
mid paem engelicum gastum to heofonum hwurici . 
Ceedmon’s Gen. 2430 (Gr.) Aras metodes yeo* ^ 
tojeanes. <x 2240 .S*<2Wxr Warde in 6r<»//. /*^"^* * 
biseh to he engles..iblescede gastes h^ beoo a biu 
C1485 Digby Myst. in. 6oj, I am >6 gost of goocncs^ 
so wold 3e gydde. . , x i z-tiirked 

c. An evil spirit. The loath, foul, 
ghost : the Devil. Obs. ^ 

<2 2000 Christ .S‘<2.‘'cr< (Gr.-Wfilk.) 126 Se 
c 1000 Ags. Gesp. Matt. xii. 43 Se unclama . J. ,yej 

menn. c 2200 Ormin 8064 Herode king uia33 s ^ 5jijcn? 
lahe gast bitacnenn. czzoo Trin. Hotn. 
hertes fonde 5 he fule gost deies and uihtes. *3 1 
Af, 170 How iesus quen he long had fast W^ ^‘^i,,t,ere gv'* 
wik gast. <2 2350 Life Jesu (Horstm.) 23® wende 

and doumb . . def and vn milde, Ich hotc pc p.T po 
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hasteliche fram J>echilde. 1377 Langl. /’./’/. B.’ xviii. 431 
May no grysly gost glyde l>ere it shadweth. 0x420 Anturs 
o/Arth. (Thornton) 163 Nowe I am a grisely gaste, and 
grymly graue With Lucefcre. isajj More Com/, agsl. Trib. 
II. Wks. 1178/1 Cure wrestlynge is. .against the spiritual 
wicked gostes of the ayre. 

6 . Formerly used in the sense of Spirit (of God). 
Now only in Holy Ghost, the usual designation 
of the Third Person of the Trinity in liturgical and 
dogmatic language. 

‘Thy Ghost’ for ‘Thy Holy Ghost’ in quot. 1871 is 
merely a nonce-use. 

^8*5 Vesp. Psalter cxxxviii{i]. 7 Hwider gongu ic from 
gaste Sinum. c xooo Ags. Gosp, John xiv. 26 Se hali^a 
frofre gast. c 1050 Byrht/erth's Handboc in Anglia Vlll. 
310 On Jjam d^ge godes gast com to mancynne. aj2oo Cursor 
iM, 26041 He has couerd he seuen Giftes o he gast of heuen, 
pe quilk he had al forwit tint. 13.. .A'. £'..< 4 ////. B. 1598 A 
iiahel . . pat hatz he gostes of god hat gyes alle sohes. X340 
Ayenb. 53 pe zixie [libbehl be pe goste and be pe loue of 
god. CX386 Chaucer Prioress' T, 18 O mooder mayde ! .. 
That rauysedest doun fro the deitee, Thurgh thyn hum- 
blesse, the goost pat in thalighte. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
XV. 68 Ihesu Crisle w^ pe worde and pe gaste of Godd. 
cx^o York Myst. xxl. 14 He schall giffe baptyme more 
entire in fire and gaste. cxsso Cheke Mark i. 10 He saw 
j’® heavens departed, and y* ghoost to come down lijk a 
doov on him. 1552 Latimer Fruit/, Serm. (1584) 330 The 
onely remedy, is to call vpon God to endue thee with the 
Holy Ghost . . Call I say vppon almighty God for this 
Ghost [1607 ed. helpej. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soulx. 11, 
xci, God’s Spirit is no private empty shade But that great 
Ghost that fills both earth and sky. 1871 G. JIacdonald 
Sonn. cone, Jesus iv, 'Tis man himself, the temple of thy 
Ghost. 

f 7. The soul of a deceased person, spoken of as 
inhabiting the unseen world. In later use only=s 
Manes; sometimes//. 0/>j. 

a 800 in 0 . E. Texts 149 To ymbhycggannae..huaet his 
gastae . . aefter deolhdaege doemid \meorth[a]e. C835 
Charter ibid. 448 ponne foe se hlaford to & ‘da higan 
set kristes cirican, & hit minum gaste nytt j^edoen. cxzoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 169 WiteS jie awariede gostes in 
to eche fur.^ rizgo Brandan 525 in .S*. Eng, Leg, 
I. 234 Heo i-seije on-ouewarde , . A wrechche gost, naked 
and bar. ax3oo Cursor M. 18603 His bodi here, his 
gast was par, His goddhede wanted noper-quar, x6o6 G, 
W[oodcocke] tr. JttstitCs Hist, 126 He did sacrifice to his 
Wiues Ghost. 1654 R. Coorington tr. Jitstitis Hist. 470 
He took Gryphina, the wife of Gryphus, prisoner, who 
killed her sister, and by her death did parentate to the 
Ghosts of his wife. <2x674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. § 124 
To take full vengeance for the loss of Rainsborough, to 
whose Ghost he design'd an ample sacrifice. 

8 . The soul of a deceased person, spoken of as 
appearing in a visible form, or otherwise manifest- 
ing its presence, to the living. (Now the prevailing 
sense.) 

c 1385 Chaucer jL. G. JY. 1293 This night my fadres 
cost Hath in my sleep so .sore me tormented. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bachas vt. xi. (155^ 157 a, Crye of goostes m cauernes 
and kaucs. 15x3 Douglas A^neis vi. xi. 35 Fadir, thi 
drery gost Sa oft apperand, maid me seik this cost. <t xsso 
Christis Kirke Gr. xviii, He gratnit lyk ony gaist. 1599 
Massinger, etc. Old Law iv. i. (1656) H x b, Tie bury some 
money before I die, that my ghost hlay hant thee after- 
ward. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 126 There needs no Ghost 
my Lord, come from the Graue, to tell vs this. 2691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 180 We should be no more con- 
cerned with the things of this World, than a Ghost is, that 
only comes to do a Message of Providence. 1742 Collins 
Odes^ Fear 60 Ghosts, as cottage-maids believe, Their 
pebbled beds permitted leave. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxii, Now you would persuade me you have seen 
a ghost. 1838-9 Hallam //;>/. A//. IV. iv. iv. § 21. 162 The 
canonists and casuists have vanished like ghosts at the first 
daylight. 1897 Mary Kingsley JK. A/rica 488 Between five 
and SIX weeks .. the widow remains in the hut, armed with 
a good stout Stick, as a precaution against the ghost of her 
hu;sband. 

transf. and /ig, 1764 Foote Patron in. Wks. 1799 
1 . 358 If I go to the bar, the ghost of this curs’d comedy 
will follow, and haunt me In Westminster-hall. 1819 G. 
Peacock Flux. 4* Diff. Calc. 20 To represent a fluxion 
as the limit of the increment . . is to reduce it . . in the 
language of Beikly, to the ghost of a departed entity. 1849 
I'liACKEUAY Pendennis xli, The ghost of the dead feeling 
came hack as he mused. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
522 In front of us a spear's ghost used to fly across the path 
about that time in the afternoon. 

b. Phrases. To lay a ghost : to cause it to cease 
appearing- To raise a ghost : to cause it to ap- 
pear. The ghost walks (Theat. slang) : there is 
money in the treasury, the salaries are lorthcoming, 
1833 Househ. lYords 24 Sep. 77/1 When no salaries are 
forthcoming on Saturday the ‘ghost doesn’t walk ’. 1857 

Hughes Tom Broivn r. i,Where the last ghost was laid by the 

? arson. 1883 Referee i^luuc. 3/2 An Actor’s Benevolent 
'und box placed on the treasurer’s desk every day when 
the ghost walks would get many an odd shilling or six- 
pence put into it. 1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph. hi. 63 We are 
fighting here against ghosts raised by ourselves. 1889 
J . C. Coleman in Barr'ere & Leland Slang 405 Instead of 
enquiring whether the treasury is open, they generally say 
— * Has the ghost walked?’ 

c. An apparition ; a spectre. 

1592 Shake. Yen. 4- Ad. 933 ‘ Hateful divorce of love' — 
thus chides she Death—* Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm.' 
x6st Hobbes Le^nath. ill. xxxiv. 208 A Ghost, or other Idol 
or Phantasme of the Imagination. x6s8 Manton Exp. Jude 
16 We are not to .. fight with ghosts and antiquated errors, 
but to oppose with all earnestness the growing evils of the 
world. X727 De Foe Hist. Appar. \. (1840) 50 An appari- 
tion is vulgarly called by us a ghost. 285* Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xxxix. 344 1 ‘hey won’t come there to 
inquire after us. Ifthcyd'o, I'll play ghost for them. 


t9. A corpse. Obs. (Cf. L. manes.') 

'1567 Fenton Trag, Disc, Bbj, Kissyng every parte of 
his senceles ghoste. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Yl^ iii. ii. 161 
Oft haue I scene a timely-parted Ghost, Of ashy semblance, 
meager, pale, and bloodlesse. 

10. la allusion to the pale, shadowy and unsub- 
stantial appearance attributed to ghosts. 

a. Applied to a person in a state of extreme 
emaciation ; ‘ a shadow of his former self*. 

X590 Sir J. S.mytm Disc. JYeapons t. *** iv, Great numbers 
of miserable and pitiful ghosts, or rather shadowes of men. 
x6g8 Fryer Acc, E, India fyP. 218 By their unmerciful 
Ideeding him ; insomuch that he seemed to have little more 
left than would suffice to make him a walking Ghost. 

b. A shadowy outline or sembhince, an unsub- 
stantial image (of something) ; hence, a slight trace 
or vestige, csp. in phrase {itof) the ghost of a chance. 
Cf, Shadow. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 40 That Berosus which 
w’e now have, is not so much as the ghost, or carkasse . . of 
that famous Chaldean Author. 173X A.HiLL/i</r. Poets Ep. 
13 Things, without Wit, or Meaning, and which are not so 
much, as the Ghosts of good Poetrj*. 1828 Moore Fudge 
Fam. Paris iii. 43 There, Dick, what a breakfast 1 — oh, not 
like your ghost Ofa breakfast in England, a 1845 Hood 
lYorkhouse Clock iii, The Sempstress, lean, and weary, and 
wan, With only the ghosts of garments on- 2851 Ruskin 
Stones Yen, (1874) I. x. 121 The arch line is the ghost or 
skeleton of the arch. 1857 Hughes To 7 n Brown tr. v, 
Williams hadn’t the ghost of a chance with Tom at wrestling. 
X869 Mayne Keid''s Mag. June 509 But to secure him, this 
whale did not give us the ghost of a chance. 1887 Rider 
Haggard Jess viii, Her breath rested for a second on his 
cheek like the ghost of a kiss. 

11. Optics, eic. 

f a. A name for Ramsden’s eye-piece for the 
microscope, which is so constructed that the image 
formed by the objective lies below instead of above 
the field-glass. Obs, 

X793 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 139, I 
approve much of Mr. Ramsden’s ghost, as it is called, 
where It can be used with safety. 

b. A bright spot or secondary image appearing 
in the field of a telescope, produced by some de- 
fect, temporary or permanent, in one of the lenses 
of the eye-piece. 

X867 Smyth Sailor's JYord-bk., Ghost, a false image in 
the lens of an instrument. 1870 E*tg, Mech. 7 Jan. 397/3 
What opticians call *a ghost *, or internal reflection from the 
lenses of the eye-piece. x88* Nature XXVII. 95 Professor 
Rowland’s plates ..were free from ‘ghosts' caused by 
periodicity in the ruling. 

c. Photogr. « Flare, ^^.1 3. 

1864 J. Towler Silver Sunbeam xlviu. (1870) 451 You 
w'ill perceive one. two, three, etc., illuminated circles move 
across the field of vision over the picture — these are ghosts. 
x868 [see Flare sb.^ 3J. 

12. Sc, ‘ A piece of dead coal, that instead of burn- 
ing appears in the fire as a white lump ' (Jam.). 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xvil, Mr. R. sat by the side of 
the expiring fire, seemingly contemplating the gaists and 
cinders which lay scattered over the heartli. 

13. One who secretly does artistic or literary work 
for another person, the latter taking the credit, 

1884 Pall Mall G. 23 June 8/2 Plaintiff said he had heard 
of the e.xpression ‘ A sculptor’s ghost . a few months ago, 
and understood it to mean that a person who was supposed 
to do a work did not do it. 2889 Ibid. 12 Jan. 6/x The 
only persons who make no secrecy about tbeir ghosts are 
American millionaires, one of whom in ,, advertising once 
for a private secretary stated that the chief duties of the 
post would be to issue all his invitations and to write all 
his speeches. 1896 Daily News 17 Feb. 6/3 Van Dj'ck was 
probably one of his master’s ‘ ghosts 

14. atirih, and Comb, (beiise 8 only.) a. simple 

attrib., as ghost-apparition, -appurtenance, -ballad, 
-haunt, -hero, -hour, -house, -land (also attribi), 
-lore, -story (also attrib.'), -world, b. objective, 
as ghost-fear, -hunter, -lover, -monger, -seer, -ser- 
vice, -worship’, ghost-seeing sb. and ppl. adj. ; 
ghost-compelling, -fearing jipl. adjs. C. instru- 
mental, as ghost-filed, -haunted, -poisoned, -ridden, > 
-/ 7 W ppl. adjs. d. similative, adj. ; 

1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 276 Murders, duels, *ghost- ' 

apparitions. Ibid. 274 Other *ghost-appurtcnances. 1830 
Scott Demonol. x. 360 Mat Lewis published it with a 
*ghost ballad which he adjusted on the same theme. 174* 
Francis Horace's Odes i. xxiv. 27 The *Ghost-compelljng 
God .. will not .. unbar the Gates of Death. 2830 Mrs. 
Browning Poems II. 298 What angel, but would seem To 
sensual eyes, *Ghost-dim? 189* Proc. Amer, Miss. Assoc. 

62 Superstition .. in the form of *ghost-fears .. pervades 
every community of . . the Afro-Americans in the South. 
1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) V, 230 Your modem 
Indian., is no *ghost-fcaring wretclu 16*7 May tr. Lucan 
lx. 43 From thence they saile away To “ghost-fiH’d 
Taenarus. 1845 G. Murbav Istaford 179 The *ghost- 
haunt of guilt. 1884 LittcIFs Living Age CLXI. 91 He 
might easily imagine it to be one of those weird, grey, 
‘ghost-haunted castles. 2838 Carlyle <l/»sc. (1857) IV. 142 
An impersonal “chost-hero. <2x847 Eliza Cook Old 
Man's Marvel v. The orb that maketh the *ghost-hour fair. 
1844 Lady G. Fullerton Ellen Middleton (1884) 56 The 
ruins of the old hall, which my maid used to call the 
* *ghosi-house *. 1894 Lang Cock Lane, etc. 234 Wodrow, 
a great *ghost*hunter, x8^ Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. 
1x883) I. 468 *Ghostland lies beyond the jurisdiction of 
veracity. 1897 Mary Kingsley JY Africa 555 The rain is 
too thick for one to see two YTirds In any direction, and we 
seem to be in a ghost-land forest. 2893 H. R. Haweis in 
Forln. Rev. ^zu. 220 Literature is deeply dyed with *ghost- 


lore. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (2873) 284 This should be 
borne in mind by political and philosophical ghostseers, 
*gho.stlovers, and *ghostmongcrs. x88o G. ^iEREDITH Trag. 
Cotn. {1881) 67 Hamlet was poisoned — *ghost-poisoned. 
1897 Edin. Rev, Apr. 452 The one was *ghost.ridden, the 
other fancy free. x886 ^l. Silence Dean Maitland 1 . 

X. 272 Dr. Everard, what prescriptions have you for young 
ladies who take to *ghost-seeing? 1894 lYestm. Gas. 
5 Sept. 2/1 The great *ghosi.seeing age is between twenty 
and twenty-nine. 2827 ScoiT Harold iv. vii, With a 
*gbost-seer's look when the ghost disappears. 1862 Jas. 
Grant Capt. of Guard x, Lord abbot, talk to this old 
ghoslseer, and assure him that there can be no such thing 
in nature as the spectre of a living man. 1829 Byron 
Juan J. cxxxv. (.V-S*. reading). Supper, punch, *ghosl- 
stories, and such chat. 2897 C7<i2. 6 July 2/3 llie 

visitor awoke with the true ghost story ‘ feeling of chilliness ’ 
and an impression that there was ‘something’ in the room. 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 225 Over the empty 
*gho5t-trod way. <21849 J* C. ManGan Poems (1859) 221 
Mine inner sense upwakes to sec The *ghost world's clear 
and wondrous deep. 1892 Month LXXIll. 77 The attention 
that has been given of late years to Animism, or •ghost- 
worship, 

e. Special comb., as ghost-bird {U.S. local), 

‘ the American yellow-breasted chat {Ic terra vi r-ens) ' 
(Funk) ; ghost-candle, one of a number of can- 
dles kept burning round a corpse to scare away 
ghosts; ghost-coal iir. = sense 12 ; ghost-dance, 
a fanatical observance among the North-American 
Indians ; hence ghost-dancer ; ghost-demon, a 
human spirit that has become a demon (see 
Bemojj 1), and is worshipped as such; ghost-god 
^ghost-demoif, ghost-light, ? = Coiipse-calt)LK 2 ; 
ghost-moth, a nocturnal moth {Hepialus hitmuli)’, 
ghost*name (see ghost-word)', ghost-plant, the 
tumble-weed {Amaranius albus) ; ghost-swift = 
ghost-moth ; ghost-train, -word (see quots.), 
iBSs E. Peacock in Academy 26 Sept. 204/z So we lighted 
the *ghost-candles round her bed. 2B24 Mactaccart 
Gatlovid. Diet., *Gaistcoal, a coal that when it is burned 
becomes white. 2890 Daily News 25 Nov. 6/3 AH the 
western tribes . . are dancing the “Ghost Dance, and looking 
forward to the coming of the Great Leader. 1890 Boston 
(Mass.) Jrril. 29 Nov. 2/3 The sudden metamorphosis of 
a great number of the “ghost dancers.. into cattle-stealers. 
2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles ni. 105 It was their custome to 
build Shrines or Temples at such places where the bodies 
or ashes of their *Ghost'Demons lay entombed. 1872 Tylor 
Print. Cult. II. 103 Ancient and modern European tales of 
baleful ghost-demons. <t 2638 Mede lYks. i. xliii. (1672) 242 
In Religious graves and sepulchres., they hoped to find 
their *Ghost-gods. 2897 Folk-Lore Sept. 215 A. F. sas’s 
that he himself saw what they call a “ghost-light. 2831 
Loudon Encycl. Agric. (ed. 2) 2216 The “ghost moth (Av- 
pialus /tumuli, F.) deposits its eggs near the roots of the 
hop plant, upon which the larva or caterpillar feeds, some- 
times doin^ them considerable injury. 1896 Daily News 
3 Jan. 5/2 Grampians is a “ghost-name, derived from a mis- 
reading of Tacitus’s Mens Giaupius. 1887 Science IX. 32(2 
Dr. Newberry has told us that it \Amarantus albus] is 
also known as the ‘“ghost-plant’, in allusion to the same 
habit, bunches flitting along by night producing a peculiarly 
weird appearance. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 20 TJie 
“Ghobt Swift (Male) {Hepialus htimuli) . . So called from the 
svhite colour of the male. i 2 ^Q.Rev. July 04 On some lines, 
freight trains are frequently run of which no account is 
given, the profits going to the officials and the employ/s. 
They are technically known as * “ghost trains’. 1886 
Skeat in Tratis. P/iilol. Soc, (1885-7) 35 °”* Report upon 

* “Ghost-words or Words which have no real Existence . . 
We should jealously guard against all chances of giving any 
undeserved record of words which had never any real exist- 
ence, being mere coinages due to the blunders of printers 
or scribes, or to the perfervid Imaginations of ignorant or 
bUindcring editors. 1888 — in A'. 4- Q. 7th Ser. V. 504/1 
The word meant is estures, bad spelling of esircs', and 
eftures is a ghost-word. 


Hence Gho'stdom, the region or domain of 
ghosts; Gho'stified ///. a. [see - fy], having the 
aspect of being haunted by ghosls ; Gho-stlto 
[-ite], one who believes in ghOw"J.; Gho'stlet 
[-let], a little ghost. 

285s Smedley H, Coverdale v. 29 A dark archway, .which 
, . looked jolly queer and ghostified. 2882 Pall Mall G. 
24 Oct. 2 Here, sir, is an offer for the ghoslites. Nature 
20 Feb. 376 Their tiny fleets of medusa-buds, watery ghost- 
lets, flitting away. Pall Mall G. 23 July 3/1 More 
Glimpses of Ghosldom. 2893 J. Skinner Auiobiog, Meta- 
physician xxix. 144 His belief in and familiarity with super- 
natural appearances, particularly imps and gbostlets. 

GllOSt (gijust), V, [f, prec. sb.] 

1 1 . intr, a. To give up the ghost, expire. 

<i 2^86 Sidney ^J.), Euryalus taking leave of Lucrctia, 
precipitated her into such a love-fit, that within a few liours 
she ghosted. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, vii, 
51 A day or two after., the Lad having been miserably 
tortured. Ghosted. 

2 . irans. To haunt as an apparition. 

1^6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 11. vi. 13 lulius Caesar Who at 
Philippi the good Brutus ghosted. 2622 Burton 
Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 19 Aske not with him in the Poet,, 
what madnesse ghostes this old man, but what madnesse 
ghostes vs all? 1879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet 10 The being 
thus ghosted was held to be no such trifling matter as we 
are apt to consider it. 

b. To scare with 

2823 E. S. Barrett 

ghosting her all this lime?' said Betterton. [Li-quoLunaer 
Ghosting vbl. , , a t ^ 

3 . inlr. To flit about, prowl as a ghost. Also io 
ghost it. To ghost away : to steal away like a ghost. 

1833 Frasers Mas-. VIII. 577 Doomed Io wllber .. and. 


pretended .apparitions. 

Hereine (1815) III. I 9 « 'Can .•>' 
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after ghosting it about for an hour be buried, 1880 
Antrim <5- Down Gloss.^ Ghosts to haunt a person or place 
for the purpose of importuning for money or anything else. 
1891 Field 26 Dec. 967/2 On the second day . . the Dragon 
again ghosted away from the trio. 

Hence Gho’sted a.y that has become a ghost, 
deceased, departed ; Gho*sting, vbl. sb. 

1813 E. S. Barrett Heroine (1815) III. 183 The Baron 
Hildebrand, .had adopted the ghosting system (so common 
in romances) to frighten me into his schemes. 1834 Aird 
Churchyard Eclogue 149 Rise, my ghosted love, and testify 
Against the harsh decree that such must die. 

Gliostess (gdu’stes). nonce-wd. [f. Ghost sb. 
+ -ESS.] A female ghost, 

1842 Barham Ingol. Leg ^ Old Worn, in Grey, That she, 
The said Ghostess, or Ghost, as the matter may be, From 
‘ impediment ‘ hindrance and * let ’ shall be free. To sleep 
in her grave. 1896 IVestm. Gas. 29 Feb. 8/1 Ever the fair 
child-hostess Heaved a sepulchral sigh — Sighed like a care- 
worn ghostess ! 

Ghosthood (g^u’sthud). [f. Ghost jA + -hood.] 
The stale of being a ghost. Also attrib. 

1889 Daily Hews 12 Dec. 5/3 It is difficult for a ghost to 
become a man, because it has fallen to ghosthood, and 
because it has lost manhood. 1890 B. L. Gildersleevk 
Ess.'^ Stud. 416 From my childhood up, as in ghosthood 
now, I Ve felt an invincible horror of spiders. 

attrib. 1884 Sat, Rev. 22 Nov. 651/1 How long are we 
to^ w.iit for Ghosthood Suffrage and Haunted Electoral 
Districts? 

t Ghostisllj a. Obs.-^ [f. Ghost sb. -ish.] 
Somewhat like a ghost. Hence f Gho’stishlyrztfv., 
in a ghostish manner. 

C1580 J. Jefferc Bugbears iv. ii, in Archiv Shid. Neu 
S/r.[i 8 g’;) XCVIII, Did you markc, Amedeus, how gost- 
ishly theti] dyd dawnse. 

Gho'stism. rare. [f. Ghost sb. + -rsw.] 
Gboslly characteristics, 

1782 Mrs. E. Blower G, Bateman II. 55 Something so 
contrary to all their ideas of ghostism. 17^ Anna Seward 
Lett. (1811) V, 176 The bell tolling over the heath, is still a 
fine, though somewhat hacknied, accompaniment toghostism. 

Gliostless (go«*stles), a. [f. Ghost sb. + -less.] 
t a. Devoid of spirit or life ; without strength or 
virtue {(>bs.). b. ? Void of belief in ghosts {rare). 

Axooo Elene 874 (Gr.) Menizo cwom folc unlytel and 
gefasrenne man brohton on basre , . jingne, gastleasne, 
a 2603 T. Cartwright Rkem. N. T. (i6t8) 219 

A Ghostly Father is hard to finde amongst you, where 
Priests can for the most part do nothing but giue the visited 
a little ghostlesse oyle. a 2634 R. Clerke Scrm. (163^ 473 
Workes are the breath of Faith, .they are the pulse of Faith 
.. If you feele them not, the Faith is ghostlesse. 2651 N. 
Bkcoh D isc. Govt. Eng. n. xxxiii. 12739) rsr But let the Laws 
be never so severe, if they have not free liberty to walk at 
large, theyare soon ghostJess, a 2849 J. C. Mancan Poems 
(2859) 287 To warn and wake a ghostless, godless age. 

Ghostlike (g^'i'stlaik), a. and <^v. [f. Ghost 

sb. -I- -LIKE.] 

A. adj. Resembling a ghost or its qualities ; 
like a place haunted by ghosls. 

261X CoTGR., HavS,. .also, dreadfull, wild-looking, ghastlie, 
ghost-like. 2637 Nabbes H annibal^ Scipio, Their Ghost to 
Auth. A 3. Thy thinne cheeke, hollow eye, And ghostlike 
colour. 2639 F ULLER Holy War il. ix, (1647) 56 The ghost- 
like ghastliness of their famished faces. 1835 Willis Melanie 
201 Her majestic trees stand ghostlike in the Cmsars’ home. 
2877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xiii. 382 The four colossi 
came out, ghostlike, vague, and shadowy, in the enchanted 
moonlight. 2884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 80 It looks very 
ghostlike, and reminds me a little of Holyrood Chapel. 

B. adv. In the manner of a ghost. 

1859 Tennyson Guinevere 600 Himself became as mist 
Before her,moving ghostlike to his doom. 1873 Miss Brad- 
don L. Davoren Prol. ii, The brief days flit by ghostlike. 

Ghostliness (gffu’stUnes). [f. Ghostly a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being ghostly. 

1. + a. Spirituality, spiritual-mindedness ; in 

early use quasi-rt^wr. Spiritual matters b. 

nonce-use. Tne condition or quality of being a 
^ghostly* or ecclesiastical person, arch. 

a 13^ Cursor M. 6449 To baa [re. wranges] bat gret birbin 
bar, Namli bat fel to gastli-nes, Suld vissed be thoru moyses. 
C1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) ii. iv. Other 
chaung>’ng felyst bou none fro flesshlynes into ghostlines. 
2526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) i b, Shall be ryght 
delectable & pleasaunt, specially to all them that loueth 
goostlynes. X799-X805 Wordsw. Prelude vi. 428 That 
frame of social being, which so long Had bodied forth the 
ghostliness of things In silence visible and perpetual calm. 

Baldw. Brown .S/rJw <5. V. 122 This intrusion 
of a ghostly man of an inferior order of ghostliness, would 
cause some soreness in the monastery. 

2, The quality or condition of being a ghost, of 
resembling a ghost or its qualities, also, of being 
filled with ghosts. 

2853 Kane Grtimell Exp. xxxi. (1856)266 One of them : . 
told me, with an utter unconsciousness of his own ghostli- 
ncs’i, that I w.^s the palest of the parly, 2872 Tylor Prim. 
Cult. II, 72 There are conceptions of an abode of the dead 
characterised not so much by dreaminess as by ghostliness. 
1B83 Harpers ^lag. June 231/1 Here among these hills 
with all their ghostliness she would haunt me. 2896 Jessopp 
Erivola x, 164 Think of the accumulation of facilities for 
ghostliness here. 

Ghostly a. Forms: see Ghost and 

-LY 1 . [OE. gdsiliCi f. gdst Ghost + -lie, -ly I.] 

1. Pertaining to the spirit , or soul ; spiritual. 
Opposed to bodily or fleshly ; occas. to natural. 
Now purely literary and arch. 


tr 1000 iEi.FRic Horn. II. 588 He [Crist] is se grundweall 
bmre gastlican cyrean. ctoso Byrkt/erik's Hanfloc in 
Anglia VIII. 303 Hersefter we moton us ;^ezearwian mid 
gastlicum wsepnum. e xxjS Lamb. Horn. 105 lire wununge 
js on heiiene, bider we sculen hih^en of bisserc erfeeSnesse 
mid gastlichere bllsse. a X22$ After. R. Pref. 23 Fleschliche 
fondunges. And gastliche bade. 2^03 R. Brunnc Handl, 
.^/;«<-i534 .^Iso ysslaghetcrgostlyXo vse tqspeke vyleyny. 
C2380 Wyclif tVhs.{iZ 2 o) 49 Gostely matrimonye bltwixi 
Crist and Cristen mennus soulis. c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 7 Thes thre ladyes . . Three goslly giftes . . 
Unto the kyng . . did present. 2549 Latimer Ploxtghers 
(Arb.) 25 So doeth the souls pyne a way for default of gostly 
meate. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Ep. Ded., I shall 
beg of God that your honour may receive, .Ghostly Strength 
in the reading this booke. 2820 Scott Hmnlwe xxv, Qualified 
to administer both worldly and ghostly comfort. 284^ Lis- 
CKVJi Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. xiii. 286 It may h.'ive a literal, 
but it has also a 'ghostly*, a spiritual signification. 2865 
Mozley Mirac. m. 60 A miracle .. has a ghostly force and 
import which nature has not. 2B77 Tyndall Fragm, Set. 
(2879) II. xiv. 362 How many disorders, ghostly and bodily, 
are transmitted to us by inheritance? 

b. (With mixture of sense 4 .) {Our, etc.) ghostly 
enemy, t • the Devil. 

* 447 » *S*6 fsce Enemy sb. i b]. 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 2357 
Remedy principal! Agaynst all sautes of your pooslly foo. 
2603 Catechism in Prayer-bk. N 7 That hee will keepe vs 
. , from our ghostly enemy. 

c. (With mixture of sense 3 .) Ghostly father : 
a father confessor. So ghostly adviser, director, 
etc. ; also ghostly comfort, counsel, etc., used esp. 
with reference to what is rendered by a priest to a 
penitent or one near death. 

^ a X22S After. R. 178 Gosthch cumfort. c 2290 Beckei X015 
in S. Eng. Leg. I. 135 ‘Sire*, he scide, ‘ore gostliche fader 
boy were nere-bi-fore ’. 2387TREVISA Higden (RolK) VI. 457 
His goostly fader Donstan. 2536 R. Bcerley in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 34 Wych no man may know but my goslly fader. 
*S5* Prayer^ Bk., Communion (Whytchurche) N iij b, That 
he may receiue such gostly counsaif, aduise and comfort, as 
hys conscience maye be releued. 2592 Siiaks. Rom. Jut. 
III. ill. 49 A Ghostly Confessor. 2652 C. Cartwright Cert, 
Relig. t. 63 We ought to confessc our sinnes unto our Ghostly 
Father. 27x2 Arootmnot *pohn Bull Pref., When thou 
gavest ghostly Counsel to dying Felons. 2748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) VIII. Ixxtx. 380 He had refused ghostly 
attendance. 2798 Ferriar llluslr. Sterne v. 155 Her 
ghostly directors thought it very edifying to punish her 
contumacy, by refusing her the Sacrament. 2839-40 W. 
Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 129 A ghostly instructor was 
soon found, ready to accomplish his conversion in the 
shortest possible time. 2872 G. Meredith H. Richmond 
xxiv. (2889) 22$ We shall not be the worse for a ghostly 
adviser at hand. 

f 2. Of persons and their actions : Spiritual, de- 
vout, religious, Obs. 

<22340 Haaipole /v<2//cr'cxxxvi. 9 All flescbly men are 
cnemys til gostly, c 2450 St. Cuihhert (Surtees) 990 For to 
lyue slike gastely lyfe. 2482 Caxton Reynard 48 

Ye be of good condicions, and goostly of your lyuyng. 
2483 — Cold. Leg. 6oa/2 Therfore we ought . . to cesse of 
the werkes of synne 8: tentende to doo ghoostly werkes. 

3, Concerned with sacred things, or with the 
church ; belonging to an ecclesiastical order or to 
a member of such an order ; spiritual as opposed 
to lay, secular, or temporal, arch. Also f Ghostly 
day : a day set apart for worship. 

C900 tr, Bxda's Hist, i. xvi. fx.xvii.J (1890) 84 pst hw®5re 
on oSre wisan b<et gasilice folc is onjeotonde under bam 
ilcan ond^te, pe we foresprecendc waron. exj^s Lamb. 
Horn. XI pet we ma-^en on bi^^ gastliche da^en ibeten 
ure sunne, <2x300 Cursor M. 27837 O couailise. .cums. . 
symoni, als gastli thing to selle or byi. 1390 Gower Con/. 

I. 17 Their gostly staf is then awey, Wherof they shulde 
her flock defende. 2530 Proper Dyaloge (Arb.) 242 Refus- 
ynge any labour to do Because they are people gostely. 
2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. § 13 To settle our hearts in 
the loue of our ghostly Superiors. 263* Lithgow Trav. x, 
429 .*1 ghostly Wife fa Bishop's wife], shall be still Madam 
Lady with me. 1652 Hobbes Levialh. 11. xxix. 172 And 
set up . . a Ghostly Authority against the CivilL 2835 
I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iii, 93 [The Hebrew religionj 
afforded fewer means of sustaining ghostly power than 
perhaps any other system ancient or modem. 2858 Haw- 
thorne Fr, 4* It. Jrttb. (1872) I. 14 Snatching with ghostly 
hands at sceptres. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 1094 Father. . 
bid call the ghostly man Hither, and let me shrive me clean, 
and die. 1868 Freeman Norm. Con^. {1876I II. ix. 405 He 
laid aside his chrism and his rood, his ghostly weapons. 

1 4. Of the nature of a spirit, incorporeal. Obs. 

' c 2440 Boctus (Laud MS. 559) If- 8 O god of gostely sub- 
staunce is. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk fySeto. 28 That ghostly 
being which enlivens the body of man. 

5. Of or pertaining to, or issuing from, a ghost, 
disembodied spirit, or spectre ; resembling a ghost, 
spectral, shadowy; occas., haunted by ghosts. 

cxooo Gasp. Nicodemus x.xvii, Gastlic hream. <22300 
Cursor M. 18076 A gastli uoice criand ful fast. ? <2x600 
Dunbar's Flyting w. Kennedie 275 (MS, Reidpelh) Thy 
ghaistly luke fieys folkis that pas the by. 2730-46 Thomson 
Autumn 494 The retreating horn Calls them to ghostly 
halls. 2829 PoELOK Course T, vii, Thy ghostly shape, O 
Death, Stood in his avenues of fairest hope. 2839 De 
QuiNCEV.^rc<?//. Z.<iFe4 Wks.j862 II. 28 Duties so suddenly 
revealed amidst terrors ghostly, as well as earthly. 2844 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xv. (2862) 237 This ghostly body ! 
(commonlycalled Barebones* Parliament). 2850 Lynch Theo. 
Trin. xi. 212 His visage and form were ghostly, 2864 Skeat 
UhlaneCs Poems 179 The ghostly voices in silence died. 
2865 Kingsley Herew. xix, Martin chuckled a ghostly 
laugh as he fete.]. 2872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. ii, iii. 
204 Ghostly ’tis in vale and hollow, Spectral all that wc 
discover. 2873 Loncf. Wayside Inn 111. Inter], i. Forbear 
to-night your ghostly legends. 1884 Tennyson Beckei iii. 


ii, How ghostly sounds that horn in the black wood ! 1887 
Rusk'iN Preeierita II. 356 Ghostly langes of incredible 
mountains. 

Hence G-ho’stlify z'. [-fy], to render ghostly; 
f Ghostlihead [-head], spirituality; in quot! 
quasi-ftJ«<rr., spiritual things; Gho'stlily adv. 
[-LY^^J, in a ghostly manner. 

c 2440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 282 He louyth no gosily. 
hede, he desyreth no^ swetnesse of heuenly thynge.<L 1841 
Tail's Mag. VIII. 7 'riiink of finding yourselves ghosilified 
in surplices. 2857 Neale Theod. Phrama (1879)58 The 
wind sang more mournfully; the oaks whispered mote 
ghostUly. 

Ghostly (gffu’stli), adv. Now rave. [OE. 
gdstlice, f. gdst Ghost sb.-i-H/ce, -ly2 .] |]n -t 
ghostly or spiritual manner or sense ; opp. to bodily 
or carnally ; in spirit, as a spirit. Obs. In mod. 
use rarely : As a ghost, 
ciooo Ai^lfric Horn. I. 34 pset halige husel is gastlicc 
Cristes Hchama. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 pa wisp wiiega \t 
beo^ nu ouer b® balie chirche and libbed gastliche heotc 
lif. c 2200 OpilN 985 Hu Crisless b^oww birrb bkenn 
Crist Gastlike i gode b®wess. a 2300 Cursor M. 25054 fat 
we gastli wit him ded suld be. _ 2357 Lay Folks Cattek. 
455 Dcdli synnes .. gastely sla ilk mannes saule. cnoo 
Maundev. (2839) xii. 236 The Jewes .. undirstonde not the 
Leitre gostly, but bodyly. ^•2449 Pecock Re/r. v. xv. 561 
Ech man schal fare weel goostli oonli bi hise owne g^c 
deedis. 2508 Fisher 7 Penii. Ps. Prol., The glorjous 
Trynytc . . preserue ghostly and bodyly my foresayd lady. 
2548 Udall, etc, Erasni. Par. Mark vi. 43 We maye lyue 
ghosilie in heauen. 2548 Latimer Ploughers (^b.) 25 So 
muste we haue also the other for the satisfaction of the 
soule, or elles we canne not lyue longe goslly. 2619 Douse 
Sentt. xiv. 139 The Sword of the Lord . . cuts bodilj’ and it 
cuts ghostly. 2642 Rogers Naaman 438 Of Naaman both 
bodily and ghostly. 2827 Pollok Course T. in, Meagre al), 
and ghostly thin. 

Ghostology (giTust^'lodgi). [badly f. Ghost 
sb. -i- -(o)logv.J Ghost-lore. 

2824 J. McCulloch Scotlaiui II. 222 The mere ghoslolog)' 
being of a neutral character might escape all dangerous 
criticism. 2853 Tail’s Mag. XX. 427 Clairvoyant-s, rap- 
pists, connoisseurs in ghostology, and such-like mystcr)’- 
mongers. 2864 Hawthorne . 5". Felton (1883) 294 More un* 
accountable than if it had been a thing of ghostolog)' and 
witchcraft. 1869 Conlcntp. Rez>. X. 29s There are Mor- 
monisms and spirit-rappings and ghosiologies without end. 

Gliostslup (g(?“’stjip), [f. Ghost sb. + -ship.] 
The condition or quality of being a ghost. Also 
humorously, the personality of a ghost. 

2826 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XX, 107, I became 
somewhat too much hand-in-glove with his ghosiship. xoj® 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (18631 297 Neither 
her father or mother had even seen the spectre, although 
such near neighbours to his ghostship. 2855 MissVonce 
Lances f Lynwood \\{\. (1864)127 You believed in our ghost- 
ship as fully as any of them. 2892 Daily News 2oAue.4/7 
First the worship of the ancestral ghost, simply as a ghost 1 
next the development of his gho^t^ip into godship. 
Gliosty (g<?’“’sti), a. jocular, [f. Ghost th. + 
-Y I.] Concerned with ghosts ; resembling a gbost 
2866 Examiner 8 Dec. 774 Mr. Dickens tells a go^ 
ghosty story of the Signal Man. 28^ Miss Broughto 
Sec. Th. II. HI. viii. 244 Lucent pebbles underfoot, a ghost) 
moon overhead. 


Hence Gho'stily adv., in a ghost-like manner. 
<21849 Beddohs Song on Water i, Night’s dundmes- 
breaks, rolling Ghostily. 2872 G. Macdonald Wks. 

6" Iniag. Ill, 43 The thin-voiced firs are calling Ghostily- 
Ghoul (g/ 71 ). Also 8-9 goul(e, 9_gbo(oT. 
gho(u)le, g(h)owl. [a. Arab. gW, from a 

verbal root meaning *to seize’.] An evil spirit 
supposed (in Mohammedan countries) to robgra\es 
and prey on human corpses. . /• 

2786 tr. Beckfords Vathek (1868) 72 All 
malignant Dives and dismal Goules thronged into ^ 
memory. 2817 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Proph, ”4 . 
church-j’ard uhole, caught lingering in the hghi Ul 
bless’d sun. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. {io 73 ' 

It sucks with the vampire, gorges with the gboy*®* 
trans/. and fig. 2812 Southey in Q. Rev. VII. 53 ^ 
human gbowls were not conient .. to let rheir 
a natural death before they ate them. 2824 W« 

Trav, I. 73 He was, in a manner, a literary goul, 
the charnel-house of decayed literature. *831 CARt-'’^ J 
Res. (1858) 28oTwo immeasurable Phantoms, Hypocr‘ > . 
Atheism, with the Gowl, Sensuality, stalk ^i^road ov r ^ 
Earth. 2841 Lane Arab. Nts. I, 36 The term Gh 
applied to any cannibal. 1855 Thackeray A < 7 i<r< 7 W • 

Ghouls feasting on the fresh corpse of a *,,i,nuls 

Miss Bpaddon Wyllard’s Weird I. iii. 95 ^ 

people must be to gloat over such a subject. 

D. attrib. and Comb., asghoul-cye, -head', g 
haunted, -like adjs. ,, 

2844 Disraeli Coningsby viir. vi, Her neural ^ 

gravated into a ghoul-like tint, 02849 Poe Forw/f, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. ' 4 jils 

)NALD Phantasies vi. (1878) 104 HiS Arabia 

_ lastly face fascinated me. 2884 J. PayS^ ja/es/ • .jjj, 
II. 280 She . . told him . . that which had betidcu 
the Ghoul-head, wbenas it appeared to her nf the 

1896 Wes/m. Gaz. 26 May 8/1 The typhoid " ® ,[02 

Brisbane Hospital show a remarkable triumph of P . j,|fd 
work in what the Sydney Herald calls the gno 
swamps of medical conservatism ’. t, i Of 

Ghoulish [f- Ghoul sb.f 

the nature of, resembling, or char.'iclenstic oi K ' 
<2x845 Hood Open Quest, vi. The spirit of the F 

Turns fell hymna of the ghoulish mcc? J jj. 

Sir. World 1. ix. 250 They had done 0. 

about the murder all the morning with a ghouli n g 
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Comb. x88x Black Sunrise III. vii. 99 These dusky 
shadows lent something ghoulish-looking to his head, and 
face, and sparkling black eyes. 

Hence Ghou’lisliljr adv.^ in a ghoulish manner. 
1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 550 The difference is nearly as 
great as between Lady Amine eating rice with a bodkin, 
and the same fair one battening ghoulishly upon the cold 
meat in the cemetery. 1890 Voice (N. Y.) 20 Feb., It 
ghoulishly dug up some of George’s [Washington's] personal 
weaknesses. 

Ghuest, obs. form of Guest. 

Ghurry (g^'ri). Anglo-Indian. Also 7 gree, 8 
gurry, -ie, 9 garri, gliiir(r)ie, -ee. [n. Hindi 
ghari a water-clock consisting of a perforated 
floating cup which fills and sinks in a fixed time, 
usually 34 minutes.] 

1 . A space of time : a. In old Hindoo custom, 
24 minutes, the 60th part of a day of 24 hours; b. 
In Anglo-Indian usage, an hour. 

1638 W. Bruton News fr. E. hid. 12 This stroak or parcell 
of time they call a Goomc, the small pot being full they call 
a Gree, 8 Grees maketh a Par, which Par is three houres by 
our accompt. 1776 Trial J. Foivke i. 3/2 About two gurries 
afterwards, the said Gentleman, the Si aha Rajah, &c. came 
out and got into their palanquins. 1803 in Gurw. iVeUing- 
tou's Dfsp. (1844) I. 585 If you are resolved on having an 
audience, come tomorrow, when only two ghurces of the day 
shall remain. 1832 G. A. Herklots tr. Cust. Moosuhnans 
India 37 note. When two ghutrees of the night are still 
wanting. 

2 . A metal plate on which the hours are struck. 
i8i6 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master ' JW . 194 The bramin, when the 

furry’s sound Told one, was with the idol found. 1879 
Low Afghan IVar ii. 177 Not a sound was heard in camp, 
save the ghurries striking the hours, 

b. * A clock or other time-piece’ {Cent. Dicti). 
Ghyll : see Gill 

11 Giallo antico (dg’alj]^ antrkt?). Also 8-9 
in semi-anglicized form giaU(o antique. [It., lit. 
‘ancient yellow’.] A rich yellow marble found 
among ruins in Italy, and employed as a decora- 
tion ; identified by some with the mannor Numi- 
dicum of the ancients. Also attrib. or adj. 

174X Lady Pomfret Lett. (1805) II. 3x0 Pillars and pilas- 
ters of giallo antique. 1771 H. Waldole Lett. (1837) V. 
290 He . . inhabits that most sumptuous of all palaces at 
Rome with door-cases W<z//o antico. 1773 Brvdone Sicily 
xxxviL (1809) 354 Marbles .. little inferior to the giall and 
verd antique.^ *789 Mrs. Piozzi fonrn. France II. 130 
The granites, in gtall antique, have an undescrlbable effect. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 445 He lies 
on a couch of giallo-aniico. xBso J. C, Hobhouse Italy 
II. 108 One of the giallo-anttco columns. 

11 Giallolino (dgaliltJlPnt?). "iObs. AlsoSgialo- 
lina. [It. giallolino (Florio), now by dissimilation 
giallonno, dim. of giallo yellow.] A fine yellow 
pigment (see quots.). 

17*8 Woodward Meth. Foss. 4 GtaloUna .. Earth of a 
bright Gold Colour, found iri the Kingdom of Naples, very 
fine, and much valued by painters. 1847 Craig, Giallolino, 
A fine yellow pigment, much used under the name of Naples 
yellow. In mod. Diets. 

Giambeux, Spenser’s artificial sp. of Jasibeux. 

+ Giaiiet(t)011. Obs. rare. [a. Ix.giannettone, 
augmentative of giannetta a kind of lance.] A 
kind of lance. 

1562 J. SnuTE Tivo Comm. ir. 42 b, When anye beaste 
came fotihe of the woodes to the playne, the kinge vsed to 
apointe some noble man to sley it with his sharpe Gianetton. 
Ibid., Wiihoute. .taking anye Gianeton with him. 

Gia3lt(d23rant),j^.anda. Forms: 3-6geaut, 
4-5 ee-> jea(u)nd(e, -a(u)nt(e, 4-6 ge-, gi-, 
gyaunt(e, (5 ge-, gi-, gya-w(u)nt, gyand, geant, 
6 gey aunt, gyane). 5-8 gyant(e, 6 - giant. See 
also Gigant. [ME. geant (afterwards with the 
first syll. influenced by the Lat. form}, ad. OF. 
giant, jiant, gaiant (mod.F. giant) ‘.—popular Lat. 
*gagantem, corrupted form of classical Lat. gigan- 
iem (nom. gigds), a. Gr. ^iyavr-, yiyas. 

The Gr. word and its Lat. iransUteration appear in classical 
use (chiefly in //.) as the name of a mythical race of beings 
of enormous stature and strength, represented as the sons of 
Gma (Earth) and of Uranus (Heaven) or Tartarus (Hell), 
and as having warred with the Gods, by whom they were 
in the end destroyed. The LXX, and (hence) the Vulgate, 
used the word in passages of the Bible which refer to 
men of extraordinary stature and strength, and it thus 
obtained the wider sense in which it is current in the Rom. 
langs. and in Eng. The^ etymology of Gr. yCyas, like that 
of many other mythological names, is obscure ; the hypo- 
theris of connexion with the root ^ya-, y«»-. to be born, to 
beget, is hardly tenable.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One of tbe supposed beings in human form 
but of superhuman stature, who occur frequently 
in mythic or pseudo-historical traditions and in 
romantic fiction. In Greek mythology', used sfec. 
(chiefly in plural, with initial capital) as the ren- 
dering of Gr. yiyat (see above in the etymology). 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 15 So strong, .of honde, Jjat hym ne 
m j'ste no mon ne geant at stonde. c 1325 C/tron. Eng. 54 in 
Ritson Met. Rom. II. 272 To wrastle wyth that foulc thing, 
‘lhat wes the geaundenc kyng. CX330 R. Brunne C/tron. 
IVace (Rolls) 1754 In hat lyme wer here non hauntes Of no 
men hot of geauntes. (Geaunt ys more ban man . . Lyke men 
bey ar in flesche & bon . . Of menibres haue hey hknes pe 
lymes alle hat in man ys.) c 1450 Henryson Study Serb 44 


The king gart seik baith fer and neir . . Off ony knycht gife 
he micht heir, Wald fecht with that Gyand. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxviii. 20 He . . as gyane raxit him on hicht. *553 
Eden Treat. Newe Tnd, (Arb.) n The Gyaunte Atlas 
beareth the worlde on hys shoulders. 1649 J er. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. lit. xiv, A hundred weight to a gyant is a light 
burden, 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux Strat. v. hi, I'm none of 
your Romantick Fools, that fight Gyants and Monsters 
for nothing. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archil. I. 7/2 Typho 
the Gyant being buried in the Island of Prochyta. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. i. iv. The Cavern, where, 'tis told, A giant 
made his den of old. Penny Cycl.^l. 209 The fabulous 
stories of the giants and pygmies of antiquity, the former of 
whom are said to have made war against Jupiter. 

b. ^g. Applied to some influence or agency of 
enormous power. Sometimes prefixed as a title 
to names of personified qualities, in imitation of 
Bunyan’s allegorical ‘Giant Despair*. 

a X63X Donne Poems (1650) 54 If you dare be brave . . First 
kill th’ enormous Gyant, your Disdaine. a 1658 Lovelace 
Poems (1864) 175 Is there such a trifle as honour, the fools 
gyant. 18^ G. Meredith Trag. Com. (1S81) 175 Giant 
Vanity urged Giant Energy to make use ofGiant Duplicity. 
1893 Daily Nes%>s 3 Mar. 5/4 Americans are now styling 
electricity ‘our docile giant'. 

2 . A human being of monstrously or abnormally 
high stature ; often used hypcrbolically. 

1SS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 202 Here Mage- 
lanus founde a Glaunt x. fote in length. 1571 Campion 
Hist. Irel. vii. (1633) 22 Nemrod, worthily tearmed a gyant, 
as one that in bodily shape exceeded proportion. 2653 
H. Cogam tr. Pinto's Trav. xJ. 160 They were followed 
by twelve huge tall men, that seemed to be Giants, clothed 
with Tygers skins as wild men are used to be painted of 
them. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop lil. His head and face 
were large enough for the body of a giant. 1884 J. Hall 
A Chr. Home 176 As there are dwarfs, giants, and albinos, 
so there are exceptional natures, 
b. transf, 

2834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I, 289 The salmon, 
which was a giant of the species, did not - . find more than 
depth for his huge body to swim in. 1892 H. Herman His 
Angel X. 202 Five or six mighty elms clustered at the side 
of the house, hoary giants. 

3 . One distinguished by the possession of intel- 
lect, strength, valour, etc. in extraordinary amount 
or degree. 

*S3S CovERDALE Ps. cxxvi(i]. 4 Like as the arowes in the 
honde of the giaunte, euen so are the yonge children. 
2680-90 Temple Ess., Learn. Wks. 1731 I. 159 There may 
be Gyants in Wit and Knowledge, of so over-grown a Size, 
as not to be equalled again in many Successions of Ages. 
x85t Robertson Serttt. Set* 11. x. (X8641 135 Many a spiritual 
giant is burled under mountains of gold. 2868 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 426 The schoolmen were mental giants. 
1871 E. F, Burr Ad Fidem xiv. 378 Giants of faith. 

4 . U*S. Mining. A discharge-pipe through which 
great volumes of water are sent for the washing 
of ore. 

1877 Raymond Mines 62, 97. 2882 Rep. Proc. Met, U.S., 
From the distributor the streams are piped on to the ‘ moni- 
tors ’, or ‘giants*. 

6, attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., giant- 
brood, -land, -race, '■world b. objective, osgiant- 
emsher, -killer, -queller, -slayer ; giant-killing adj. ; 
C. instrumental, as giant-hurled adj. ; d, simila- 
tive, VA giant-great, -hiige,-va 5 t e. apposilive, 

as giant-hunter (passing into adj. ; see B). 

x6iz Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 84 Since Comer’s ‘'Giant- 
brood inhabited this lie. 1671 Milton 2247, 1 dread 
him not, nor all his giant brood. 2842 Sir A. de V ere Song 
of Faith 92 Communities are as the Giant-brood Fabled by 
poets old. 1891 Atkinson Last of Giant-Killers 79 The 
Dalesfolks seldom called him anything but the Wolf-queller 
or the “Giant-crusher. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. in. 
171 Stalking marvellous figures ‘‘Giant-great. 2866 Howells 
Venet. Life viii. 126 The gondoliers’ spectral shadows •giant- 
huge. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 704 There huge Orion of por- 1 
tentous size. Swift thro’ the gloom a “Giant-hunter flies. 
1871 H. King tr. OvuVs Met, xi. 707 If. .the mass Of Pindus 1 
or of Ossa, *giant-hurled, Fell sheer in raiddle-sea. 2726 
Amhep,st Terrs Ftl. x. 46 History professors, who never I 
read any thing .. but Tom Thumb, Jack the “giant killer , 
[etc.]. 2873 Symonds Grh. Poets x. 330 Heracles, a Jack 
the Giant-Killer in bis cradle. 1781 Cowpem Conversat.^^^ 
Guy, Earl of Warwick.. Or “giant -killing Jack would please 
me more, 1766 H.Walfole Acc. Giants Wks. 2708 II. 102 , 1 
hope, .that nobody will beg a million of acres of “giant-land. 
28^ S. E, Dawson Handbk.Dom. Canada 322 It is a verit- 
able giant-land. 1752 {title) Last Speech of John Good, 
vulgarly called Jack the “Giant (fueller. 2813 Scott 
Rokeby iv. i. note, Thor was the Hercules of the Scandina- 
vian mythology, a dreadful giani-queller. 2820 Keats 
Hyperion ir. 200 Then their first-born, and we the “giant- 
race Found ourselves ruling new and beauteous realms, 
1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archil. I. 38 The “giant-slayers of 
old romance, a 2849 J- C. Mangan 48 “Giant- 

vast [flamesj. *595 Shaks. fohu v. ii. 57 Commend these 
waters to those baby-eyes. That neuer saw the “giant-world 
enrag’d. 18^ R. B. Anderson ir. Rydberg's Tent. Myikot. 
232 The grant-world’s winuy agents. 

6. Special comb., as Giant’s causeway (see 
Causeway r) ; giant-cell (see quot. 1881); hence 
giant-celled a., consisting of giant-cells; giant 
cement, an extremely tenacious cement; *f‘giant- 
dwarf, a dwarf with the power of a giant ; 
giant’s grave (see quot.); giant’s kettle, one 
of the numerous very large pot-holes (moulins) 
on the coast ofNonvay ; giant-powder,also simply 
giant (see quot. 1875 ) ; + giant rude a., rude as a 
giant ; giant('s stride, a gymnastic apparatus, 
consisting of an upright pole with a revolving 


liead, • to which ropes are attached, by holding 
which, one is able to take gigantic strides round 
the pole ; giant-swing (see quot.). 

2779 Sir W. Hamilton in Phit. Traits. LXX. 48 Lava's 
regularly crystallized, and forming what are vulgarly called 
“Giants Causeways. 2876 Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. V. 644 
A “giant-cell. i88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Cells, giant, large pro- 
toplasmic masses.. without cell wall, and containing many 
roundish nuclei.. They are found in tubercle. Also, . , cer- 
tain large ganglionic cells found in the frontal and the 
ascending parietal convolutions of the brain. 1886 T. 
Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) 1. 279 Myeloid or “giant- 
celled sarcoma. 18^ R. Jefferies in Longvi. Mag. IV. 
258 All Brighton chimneys are put on with ♦giant cement. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 282 This wimpled, whyning, 
purblinde waiward Boy, This signior lunios “gyant dwarfs' 
don Cupid. iKlo Antrim tj- Denvn Gloss., *Giant's Graves, 
cromlechs and kistvaens. 2882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. iti. 
II. ij. I 5. 415 On the ice-worn surface of Norway singular 
cavities of this kind, known as ‘“giants' kettles ’, exist in 
great numbers. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines <5* btining 
34 The company consume about 25 pounds of “giant powder 
weekly for blasting purposes. 2875 Knjcht Diet. Mech., 
Giant-Powder, a form of dynamite, consisting of infusorial 
earth saturated with nitro-glycerine. 2882 Century’ Mag. 
XXV, 22i/a ‘They sets a kag o' that Giant on .. it, and 
it goes off on 'em and teans everything to pieces.' x6oo 
Shaks. Y. L. iv. iii, 34 Womens gentle braine Could not 
drop forth such “giant rude inuention. 2883 Pall Mall G. 
14 Nov._ 1/2 Give them a “giant'.s stride, give them a climbing 
or leaping pole, and see what a change you will bring into 
their life. 2889 Century Did., *Giant.swing, in gj'mnastics, 
a revolution at arm's length around a horizontal bar, 

J 3 . adj. [developed from the attrib. and apposilive 
use of the sb.] 

1 . Ofextraordinary size, extent, or force; gigantic, 
huge, monstrous. 

24B0 Caxton Descr. Brit. 27 Crete palayses, gyantes 
tenures, noble bathes. 1602 Mar.ston Antonio's Rev. 11. iii, 
Pigmie cares Can shelter under patience shield ; but gyant 
griefes Will burst all covert. 2613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. ii. 
199 A gyant Traytor [1, 226 bee’s Traylor to th' height]. 
<11649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (17x1) 45 Suen 
gyant moods our parity forth brings, We all will nothing be, 
or all be kings. 1699 Bentley Phal. xi. 225 He was a 
Gyant Tragedian, rather than a Fairy one. x'jzs Pope 
Odyss. IX. 374 His giant voice the echoing region fills, 
2747 Collins Odes, Liberty 29 With heaviest Sound a 
Giant-statue fell. 2777 'Warton Poems More horrible 
and huge her giant-j^nape she rear’d. 2822 Byron Ch. Har. 
II. xxii, Mauritania's giant-shadows frown. fS^x Helps 
Comp. Sola. ix. (1874) 155 Near the land some giant reeds 
rose up from the water. 2852 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. 
xvii. 220 Passion in its giant might. x86i Gen. P. Thomp- 
SON Audi Alt. III. clxvii. 180 Adam Smith, a giant autho- 
rity. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. ni. xvm. (i888) 
409 When old age approaches then time moves with giant 
strides. x888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. Prol„ Above which 
could be seen giant mountains with snow-covered ranges, 
b. In the n.'tmes of plants and animals. 

{1578-1846: see Fennel-giant.] 1845 Florist's fml. 29 
The sort of asparagus at present most generally grown 
is known under the name of the Giant. z86z Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. III. 339 Campanulaces . . (Giant Bell- 
flower). Homes without H,\. 42 The Giant 

Armadillo {Priodonta gigas)^ is so determined a burrower 
that [etc.]. Ibid. v. 109 'The Giant {Teredo gigantea) 

. . produces a shell more than five feet in length. 2882 
Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 The Giant Orsich^iAtripiex hortensis) 
attains a height of 6 ft, or upwards. Ibid. 20 May 
353/2 For planting by the side of water .. there are few. . 
equal to the Giant Fennels. 1897 Daily News 9 Sept. 8/7 
Giant seed rye is scarce and firm. 


2 . Comb., giant-bodied, -factoried, -treed ndjs. 

1624 R. Davenport City Nt. Cap iii. (1662) E i, Her little 
pedling sins.. will shew in my book as foils to her “giant- 
bodied vertues. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 5 The “giant- 
factoried city gloom. 0x865 O. W, Holmes Hunt after 
'Captain' in Pages Old Vol. Life (1891) 76 Springfield, 
the wide-meadowed.. “giant-treed town. 

Giantess (d-jaiantes). Forms: see Giant. 
Also 5 geaunesse. [f. Giant jd. -t- -ess.] A she- 
giant ; a woman of abnormal bulk and height. 

c 2380 Sir Femmb. 4663 Am3'ote hure damme, a geaunt- 
esse, c 2400 Sowdone Bab. 2943 This Barrok w.ts a geau- 
nesse. 2590 Spen.ser F. Q. in. vii. 37 He spide far off a 
mighty Giauntessc. 1627 Hakewii.l Apol. iii. v. §4. 202 
The woman Gyanlesse before mentioned was so strong, 
that shee would lift vp in either hand a barrell full of 
Hamborough beere. 1663 Cowley Ess., Greatness (1669) 
X2I He kept a Concubine that was a very Gyantess. 1825 
J. Neal Br, fonafhan III. 447 ‘Who are you?’ cried 
Savage ; throwing himself at her, as if she were a giantess. 

transf. and fg. x6^o Howell Dodona's Gr. 71 Which 
were shee entirely subject to the Cedar, would . . bee able 
of her selfe to make head against that huge Giantess 
Alcarona. 2842 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. 1. 249 The 
giantess [RomeJ had grown old and weak; but the life- 
blood still circled through her veins. 2865 Sat. Rev. 
25 Mar. 337 Intellectual giantesses are still rarer than in- 
tellectual giants. 1896 Westm. Gas. 3 Nov. 6/3 A magni- 
ficent giantess [a chrysanthemuml of pure white. 

Gianthood (dgai-antihud). [f. Giant sb. -i- 
-HOOD.] a. The nature or characteristics of a giant; 
hugeness, b. concr. The race of giants. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 199 A kind of vacant huge- 
ness, large awkward gianthood, characterises that iVorse 
System. 2859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. Jxxxu. 45 
The strong-limbcd gianibood of the olden tune. 

Giautish (djsi'antiJ), a. [f. Giakt sb. ^ -JSH.] 
Resembling a giant or his qualities. . 

«i634 Randolph MuseP Looking GI. v. Their stature 
neither Dwarfe nor Gyantish. X7 SS Smollet^ 

II. 27 The boon she asks - . is a mere trifle , no more than 
slaying a giantish sort of a fellow. 
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GIBBBBISH. 


Giantism (dgai'antiz’m). [f. Giant sb, + -ism.] | 
The quality or state of a giant ; the practices of a | 
giant or of the Giants. ' 

1639 Chapman & Shirley Chahot 111, h, The improvement ' 
of his estate in so few years, from a 'iirivate gentleman’s 
fortune to a great duke's revenues, might save our sove- 
reign therein an orator to enforce and prove faulty, even to 
giantism, against heaven. 1^5 J. Webb Stone’Heng 3t 
It appears most apt to sustain any the heaviest Weight ; 
and therefore hath much of Giantism in it. 1730^ Fielding 
Tom 7'kumb i. iii, Oh! happy state of giantism. 1855 
P. Landreth De Qninccy in Stud, Mod. Lit, (1861) 275 
Goliath is associated with giantism, 

b. Phys. nnd Biol. Abnormal development in 
size. Also spec, (see quot. 1885). 

188s Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Giantism^ a condition of excess of 
developement in which a young living thing precociously 
attains the size and appearance of adult life, but does not 
go on to surpass the average. 1895 J. Hutchinson A rchives 
Snrg. VI. 74 Inherited tendency to Giantism. Mr. E — , of 
I) — , aged 29, who stood six feet seven inches, told me that 
his paternal grandfather had attained the same height. 

Giautiz© (dsai antsiz), v. raye, [f. Giant jA 
-J- - 3 ZE.] fa. intr. To play the giant. Obs.^^ 
b. traits. To give the appearance of a giant to. 

16x1 CoTCR., Geaniiser, to Gianiire ; to make as big as a 
Giant; also, to play theGiant. x854.^n/i^ Tel. 28 Dec. 5/2 
Their anxious parents ply them with gin until they stop at 
a size which enables them to giantise every competitor. 

Giantlike (d,:55i‘antbik), a. [t. Giant sh. + 
Like.] J^esembJing a giant or what pertains to 
a giant ; gigantic. 

X57X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ivi, Heathnish persons are 
puffed up with Giant-lyke presumptuousnes. X590 Shaks. 
Midi. N. III. i. 197 Good master Mustard seede. .that same 
cowardly gyant-hke Oxe beefe hath deuoured many a 
gentleman of your house. x6x8 Bolton Plorus (1636) 201 
Those Gyantlike bodies, .were, .the fairer mark for a sword, 
or dart to hit. ax68o Charnock Athib. God (1834) II. 625 
Windsbave. .a giant-like force, a 1716 South Sertn. (1737) 

I. vi. 231 All their giant-like objections against Christian 
religion shall presently vanish and quit the field, 1847 Ld. 
Lindsay Chr. Artl, 28 The duomo .. with its giant-like 
procession of columns, is singularly beautiful. 1878 L. P. 
Meredith Teeth 188 A person almost giantlike in strength 
and stature may faint at the thoughts of the operation. 

Gi'autling. [f. Giant j^.-f-LiNo.] A young 
giant. 

1871 H. F. Shei’pard in Sacristy I. 340 Gayant was a 
married giant, with a wife and three giantlings. 

Giantly (dsai’antU), a. and adv, [f. Giant 

Sb. + -LY.] 

A., adj, « Giantlike, rare. 

fS6r Daus tr, Builinrer on Apoc. (15^3) 77 Idle men .. 
eruerte and wrest Gods word after their Tvonted giantly 
oldenes. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass zi The massier 
and more gyantly body must be maintained with large . . 
diet. X613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimaze (1614) 86a The lower 
Mountaines. .although they bee for their height wonderfull, 
yet. .they have more Giantly-overlookers. 1636 Davenant 
IPiits V. iii. Our hopes grow strong and giantly. x6sg 
Genii. Calling viii. (1679) *3* Great Mens vices are of a 
yet more giantly frame, they proclaim solemn War with 
Heaven. xSog W. I rving Knkkerb.vi. ii. {xZsg) 315 Governor 
Risingh, notwithstanding his giantly condition, was, as I 
have hinted, a man of craft. 

f B. adv. In a giantlike manner, Obs. 
i6*5/-r* Jackson Orig. Vnheliefe vii, 61 His picture as 
Euripides hath taken it, is more Gyantly vast. 17x9 
D’Urfey Pills III. 44 Bacchus giantly bestrid A Strong 
Beer Barrel. 

t Grantness. Obs.-*^ 

x6rx Florioj Gigantaggine. giantness, or greatnesse or 
quality of a Giant. 

Giantry (d53i'antri). rare. [f. Giant sh. + 
-RY.] a. The race of giants ; giants collectively, 
b. Tales about giants ; giant-mythology. 

i6xx CoTCR., GeanteriCy giantrie ; the generation, race, 
kind, or brood, of Giants, 1784 H. Walvole Lett. (1820) 
IV. 380 The flimsy giantry of Ossian has introduced moun- 
tainous horrors. x8i6 Southey Poet's Pilgr, iv. 21 The 
Giantry of old their God defied. 

Gi’antslup. [f. Giant sh. + -ship.] a. The state 
of being a giant, b. The personality of a giant. 

1671 Milton .TawriJw 1244 His giantship is gone somewhat 
crest-fallen. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 603 Ev'en their giantships 
Gog and Magog seemed to be almost animated. 1819 
Motherwell Harp Renfrevjshire Pref. 52 In this hU 
Clanship is miserably deceived- 1847 BlacMv. Mag. LXI. 
590 He stands, a modern Gulliver, pre-eminent in moral 
giantship amidst surrounding pigmies, 

11 Giaour (djauj). Forms: 6-8 gower,^gaur(e, 
gawar, (ghaur), gour(o, 7-8 gianr, jaour, (7 
dgiahour, 9 ghiaour, jour, yaoor), 7- giaour. 

[Pers. jP' gaur, gar, pronounced by the Turks 

(gyaur), var. gebr : see Goebbe.] A term of re- 
proach applied by the Turks to non-Mussulmans, 
esp. Christians. 

1564 Jenkinson in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I. 349 He [the 
Sophy of Persia] reasoned with mee much of Religion, 
demaunding whether I were a Gower, that is to say, an 
vnbeleeuer, or a Muselman, that is of hlahomets lawe. 
X609 W. Biddultk in T. Lavender Trav. 85 In words they 
CTurkes] reuile them as the Egyptians did the Israelites, 
and call them Gours, that is. Infidels. 1654 tr. Scudery*s 
Curia Politix 08 Have you never heard them call the 
Christians, Jaours. that is, Doggs? 1676 tr. Guillatiere's 
Toy. Athens 329 The Eunuch .. set him .. to threaten the 
Christian ICorsaire], incouraging him as soon as they 
came within distance to call them Giaours. x68z Wheler 


yourn. Greece 11. J09 He , . was reproachfully sent 
with the Name of Goure, or Infidel. 1786 tr. Bcckfords 
TathekitB68) 14 Accursed Giaour 1 what comest thou hither 
to do? 18x3 Byron Giaour 745 .Who falls in battle ’gainst 
a Giaour Is worthiest an immortal bower, Harpers 

Mag. LXII I. 248 An unadulterated Arab place of entertain- 
ment, seldom profaned by the presence of giaours. 

Giaiint(e, Giaw(u)nt, obs. forms of Giant. 
Gib (gib), sb.^ exc. in Comb. Forms: 4-7 
gibb(e, 6-7 gyb, 5- gib. [A familiar abbrevia- 
tion of Gilbert^ 

1 . A familiar name given to a cat. To play fy 
gib t? to say * fie * to the cat}, to utter threats, to 
look threateningly. 

^1400 Jnscr. in Proc. Soc. Antiq. (x886) ii Mar., Gret: 
wel : gibbe : cure : cat. c X400 Rom, Rose 6204 For right 
no mo than Gibbe [Fr. Tibers\ our cat. rx45o Henrysom 
Mor. Fab. (1832) 13 Scantly had they drunken once or twise, 
When in came Gib-Hunter our joly Cat. a 1529 [see Cat 
* h]. X57S Gamm. G7trton\.\jGyhonvcAt5 two eyes.. Gyh 
shut her two eyes. Ibid. m. iii, Mary fy on thee, thou old 
gyb, withal my very hart. i64o'Bf.sT\\icK. Lord Bps. yiil. I j, 
He playes fy gib with his thunderbolt ofExcommunication^ 

2 . A cat, esp. a male cat (cf. Gib a male ferret in 
Chester Gloss.) ; in later dialectal use, one that has 
been castrated. To play the gib \ (of a woman) to 
act the cat (see Cat and dog). 

X56X Schole-fio. Worn. 508 in Hazl. F.. P. P. IV. 124 
Nature she foloweth, and playeth the gib, And at her hus- 
band doolh barke and ba[w]ll, As dooth the Cur. x6oo 
J)r. Dodyfoll m. ii. in Bullen O, FI. Ilf. 129 7'his is 
Melpomene, that Scottish witch. Whom 1 will scratche like 
to some villanous gibb. x6os Shaks. Ham. iii. iv. 190 
Who. .Would, .from a Bat, a Gibbe, Such deere concernings 
hide ? a 1616 Beaum. S: Fl. Knt. of Malta v. ii, Wee’l call 
him Cacodemon, with his block gib there. x6W Wilkins 
Real Char. 11. viii. § i. 199 Male .. Dog, Gib, Cock, [etc.]. 
1804 7. DuNcvhiB Here/ordsh. I. 2x3 Giby a male cat, cas- 
trated. 

8. A term of reproach, esp. for an old woman. 
a xs*9 Skelton E. Rummyng 99 She is a tonnish gyb. 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xiii. 104 Call me, Beldam, Gib, 
Witch, Night-mare, Trot. x6ix Middleton & Dekker 
Roaring Girl iv. ii, ’Faith gib, are you spitting? I’le cut 
your tayle pus-cat for this. ^687 Cotton Poet. ITks. 
(1765) X22 And humbly the old Gib beseeches To shew her 
utmost Skill and Cunning. 

4 . Gib-cat 2. Noyv only and //fa/. 
1596, X667, X78S [see Cat x b]. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
S. Sea Ho.t Melancholy as a gib<at over his counter all the 
forenoon. ^ 1895 Crockett Men of Mosshags 103, 1 declare 
1 purred like our gib cat. 

Hence f Gi'bship jocular., the personality of a 
cat. (In quot. applied to a woman.) 

x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scam/. Lady v. i. Bring out the Cat 
hounds, He make you take a tree whore, then with my 
tyller Bring downe your Gibshlp. 
tGib, Ohs. Also5gybbe. gibbe, 

gibe, ad, L. gibba.l 

1 . A hump. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 280/1 Knobbe yn a beestys backe or 
breste, jjat ys clepyd a gybbe. 1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 
192 Camell.s.,vane according to the Countrie they breed in *. 
in.. Persia they have but one gib or bunch, the Arabian is 
doubled. 

2 . A bale (of cloth, etc.). 

1526 in Dillon Calais ^ Pale (1893) 81 Item, of a gybbe of 
WoHen clothe outivardes ij k 

Gib (gib), sb.'i Also 6 gibbe, 9 gibb. [Of 
obscure origin ; cf. Kip, Kebbie.] 

•]; 1 . An iron hook. Obs.~' ' 

1567 ITills 4- fuv. N. C. (Surtees 1835)278 A resting Iron, 
apair of gibbes, iij pair of pott clipps. 

2 . (See quots.) 

X788 W. hlARSHALL Yorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Gib 
(the g hard, as in gild), a hook ; a gibby slick, a hooked 
stick. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.y Gib, a wooden hook. 
..A mttting gib, a nutting hook. 

3 . The hooked gristle which grows at the end of 
the lower jaw of a male salmon after spawning ; 
= K.IP. Also Comb., as gib-fish, a salmon with a 
‘gib’. (Otherwise explained in quot. 1867.) 

i8x8 Sporting Mag. 1. 290 At the end of his lower chop, 
there grows a hard honey gib, from which they are then 
called the glb-fish. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-hk., Gibb, 
the beak, or hooked upper lip of a male salmon. Ibid., 
Gibfish, a northern name for the male of a salmon, 

4 . Comb., as i* gib-crook == sense 1 ; gib-staff 
(see quots.) ; gib-stick = sense 2. 

1564 Wills 4- Jnv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 223 One payre of 
toynges. *gibcrokes, rakincroke, and racks xx». x^4-9x 
Ray N. C. iTords (E. D. S.), *GibstaJf, a quarter-staff. 
X72X in Bailey. 1847 Craig, Gibstaff. a staff to gauge 
water or to push a boat ; formerly, the name of a Yveapon 
used in fighting beasts on the stage. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
s.v.,^^ *gib stick, a stick that is bent-headed. 

Gib (d3ib), slaitg. [Said to be short form of 
Gibraltab.] a prison. 

i *877 5 Vrs.* Penal Servit. iii. 221, 1 did a lagging of seven, 
and w^ at the Gib. three out of it. 

tGib, ® [f. Gib j/;.i] intr. To be- 

have like a gib or cat. Hence fOi bbing vbl. sb. 

s6*t Beaum. & Fl. Wild-Goose Chase iv. iii. (1652)44001 
Killings What CatterYvalling’s here? what gibbing? 

Gib (gib), Z/.2 [var. GiP.] trans. To disem- 
; bowel (fish). = GiP. Also Comb., as gib-tub (see 
quot.). Hence Qi'bber,' one Yvho disembowels 
I fish. 

I 1S83 C/tamb. /rnl. 271 In the centre another man gib- 


bing or eviscerating the fish. tZqi Funk’s Stand. Dicl.,Gib. 
tub, a tray in which fish are laid to be gibbed or dis- 
emboweled. 

Gib, var. Jib sb. and v. 

Gibaltar: see Gibraltar 2. 

Gibb(e, obs. form of Gib, Jib. 

Gibbed cat. [orig. var. gib-cat (Gib sbA 4); 
but gibbed was afterwards taken as pa. pple. of an 
assumed vb. *gib to geld.] Gib-cat, Gibj ^.1 2. 

1633 W. Rowley Match Midn. ir. t, lohn. Looke Mis. 
tresse, how they stare one at another? lar. Yes, andswell 
like a couple of gib’d Cats. 2651 Randolph, etc. 
Honesty 11. iii, Some gib'd Cat that died issuelesse has 
adopted thee for her Heire- 1670 Ray Ptw. 3c6 As 
melancholy as a gibd cat. x687 Sedley Bellauiira v. i, 

I bad as live drink with a gib'd cat. 1824 W. Irmnc 
T. 'Trav. 1. 293 The melancholy of a gibed cat. 

Gibber (d.:5i‘boj, gi'bw), sb.'^ [f. Gibber z'J] 

Rapid and inarticulate utterance. 

1832 J. P. Kennedy Srvallovj B. iii. (x86o) 38 ThegibUr 
of ducks and chickens and turkeys. 1835 Browning 
celsus It. 43 The blank space 'tsvixt an idiot’s gibber And a 
mad lover’s ditty. 1859 Kincsi.ey Misc., Plays 4- Purit. 
II. 131 He has none of the obscene gibber of the ape. 

11 Gibber (gi-bsi), [h. gibber:] (Seeqnots.) 

1857 Duuglisotfs Med. Le.r., Gibber, hump. 1866 Treat. 
Bot., Gibber, a pouch-like enlargement of the base cf a 
calyx, corolla, etc. x88o [see s.v. GibberoseJ. x 83 s S/bl. 
Soc. Lex., Gibber, a hump, a hunch. 

Gibber (gi'bsi), sbi^ Australian. Also9gibba, 
ghibber. ^aboriginal Australian.] A large 
stone ; a boulder. 

X834 L. E. Thrzlkelo Austral. Grain, p. xi, Barbarisms 
. . Gibber, a stone. 1847 [A. Harris] Settlers 4 Convicts ix. 
159 He did not object to stow himself by the fire-side of 
any house he might be near, or under the ‘gibbers '(over- 
hanging rocks) of the river. X889 Boldrewood Rohlery 
under Arms (1890) 39 There was a kind of gully that came 
in, something like the one we came in by, but rougher, and 
full of gibbers. 1896 B. Spencer in Ref . Horn Exped. i. 

II Our course lay across, .upland plains covered with 
‘gibbers ’. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as gibber country, -Jilld’, 
gibber-gunyah, an aboriginal cave-dwelling. 

1894 B, Spencer in Argus x Sept, ./e (Morris) Our trad 
led across what is called the *gibber country. j8ot 
Rep. Horn Exped. i. 27 Even the Stony *gibber-neld 
becomes green with herbage. 1847 [A. HARRis]_.Sir/n<^ + 
Convicts xi. ari, I coincided in his opinion that it wouj^ 
best for us to camp for the night in one of the /ghibw- 
gunyahs. These are the hollows under overhanging rocks. 
XS63 R. \V. Vanderkiste Lost, but noi/or Everiyo-v^^^ 
Our home is the gibber-gunyah. xSpx R. Etherise Ret- 
Austral. Museum 1. viii. 171 Notes on ‘Rock Sheltcn or 
* Gibba-gunyahs ' at Deewhy Lagoon. 

Gibber (dgi*baj, gz’bsi), vP Also jibber. 
[Onomatopoeic; cf. Gabber, Jabber. 

Probably ci,!(i'b24 and gi'bai are originally independent 
words of parallel formation, not merely divergent interpre* 
tations of the Yvritten form.) 

inlr. To speak rapidly and inarticulately; w 
chatter, talk nonsense. Said also of an ape. 

x 6 o 4 Shaks. Ham. i. I 1x6 (Qo. 2) The graues sio^ 
tenantlesse and the sheeted dead Did squeake and 
in the Roman streets. 1791 Cowper xxiv. n i 

ghosts Troop it downward, gibbering all the dreap' 

1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon 4- Pearls 111. 56 
..hung by one arm from the boughs overhead, gibwn® 
and chattering, a 1845 Hood Forge 11. xix, 
the demons, filthy and foul, Are not contented to Ji 
and hoYvl. 1857-8 Sears Athan. 23 Not a g 

rise and gibber. 1871 Ruskin Tors Clav. 

Those who work and do not gibber. 1877 V. • 

Across Africa xv, (1885) 209 They chattered and giOb 
at the strange sight of a boat. 

t Gibber, Obs-'^ . , . . 

x6o2 Life Cromwell E b, I faith ile gibber a lOiTitCi 
lie tell him his owne. 

Gibl)eri(d)ge, obs. form of Gibbekish. 
Gibbering (d^i-b-, gi-barig), vbl. -f/- 0 - , 

BEU z/.i -f- -ING 1.] The action of the vb. Gibbek . 

17B6 tr. Beck/ord's Vathek (1868) 32 Stunned by twa 
gibbering. 1857 Birch riwr. (1858) II. 35^ 
twittering and gibbering of the ‘Birds’ 

X872 Mmro Eng. Prose Lit. i. iii. 161 Full of screeching 
and gibberings. 

Gibbering (dsi-b-, giborig), //(- ff- P V 

+ -ING 2 .] I'hat gibbers or takes the form 0 g 
bering; unmeaning; unintelligible. rArturc 

iTXt Loud. Gaz. No. 4850/4 Pretending Irviso 

Teller, talking after a gibbering manner. ’ tbLcr- 

Sketch Bk. {1859) 127 We almost fancy. we hear the 
ing yell of triumph bursting from the distended ja .^ 
spectre. 1859 Sala 'Tw. round Clock 377^ Drools 
forms of men and women in filthy rags. xBoi . jpg 
Candle of Lord 265 They saw Him face the t> 
maniac among the tombs. . x,g 

Gibberisb (gi-barij), sb. and a. _r°rm5 . 
geb(b)-, Bib(b)-, g(h)yb(b)rish, gib(b}r-, s ^ 
(b)eridge, -ige, (? geberish, suibbn ^ . 
gibbiri8h),6- gibberish. [? f. Gibber v. { b ^ 
that word appears later in our quots.), aite 
of langs. in -isH.] . , -o 

A. sb. Unintelligible speech belonging , 
7 tn be 0/ arbitral) 


Icnown language, and supposed to be A ,p. 
invention ; inarticulate chatter, jargon. ^ 
plied contemptuously to ^blundering 


matical language, 
verbiage, etc. 


to obsenre and preti 
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GIBBON. 


(ri554 Inierl. Youth Aijb, Whrtt me ihynke ye be 
clerkyshe For ye speake good gibbryj^he,- 1579 E. K. Ded. 
io Spenser's Shep. Cal.^ Other some, .if they happen to here 
an olde word . . crj'e out streighiway, that we speak no 
English, but gibbrish. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 46 
They are agreed of certainc uncouth non*significant terms 
which goe current among themselves as the Gipsies are of 
Gibridge, which none but themselves can spell without a 

f )aire of Spectacles. 1612 Drayton Polyolb. xii. 200 His 
ittle infant neere in childish gibbridge showes Whataddeth 
to his |;riefe. ^1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (165S) 523 They all 
the while crying quarter in their barbarous giblwidge. 1673 
Dryden Marr. a la Mode 11. i, It may keep the field 
against a whole army of lawyers, and that in their own 
language, French gibberish. 1700 Paper io IV. Penn Pref. 
A ij, '1 be Books of the Quakers . . were generally set at 
nought as Gibberish. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxx, He 
repeated some gibberish, which by the sound .seemed to be 
Irish. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 197 Their language 
is in the patois of fraud ; in the cant and gibberish of 
hypocrisy. 1803 Edin, Rev. 11. 377 The admixture of 
the gibberish used by the negroes. *835 Macaulay Ess., 
Mackintosh (1887) 350 A state trial was a murder preceded 
by the uttering of certain gibberish and the performance of 
certain mummeries. i884STEPNiAKin Mar» 

333 The aborigines speak an unintelligible gibberish. 

Comb. 1653 Urqukart Rabelais ti. xu The babling tattle, 
and fond fibs, seditiously raised between the gibblegablere, 
and Accursian gibberish-mongers. 

+ B. adj. Of or pertainingto gibberish, expressed 
in gibberish; nninteWigible, unmeaning. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Balchi^ a . . roguish, gibbrish word, vsed for 
money. 1612 tr. Benvenuto's Passeng;er I iit 3 b, The frauds, 
deceits, lyes, gibbrish language of roagues. 1648 Milto.n 
Tenure Kings \rfi%d) 3 That old entanglement of iniquity, 
their gibrish Lawes. a x^x Baxter in Sir J. Stephen Ecct. 
Biog. (1850) II. 47 By his gibberish derision, persuading 
men that we deserve no other answer than such scorn and 
nonsense as beseemeth fools. 1704 Proelam. 24 Feb., in 
Land. Gaz, No. 3^6/1 The Key or Cypher, whereby Four 
Letters written inGibbirish Language, .may be.. explained. 
1764 Mem. G. Psalmanazar 173 A kind of gibberish prose 
and verse. xBzx Clare Vill. Minsir. I. 122 How oft I’ve 
bent me o’er her fire and smoke, To hear her (the gipsy’s] 
gibberish tale so quaintly spoke. 

Hence + GPbberlsh v. intr., to talk gibberish; 
also trans.i to speak the * gibberish * of. 

TS77-86 Stanykurst Descr. Irel i, in HoHnshed Ckran.^ 
One demanded merilie whie Oneile. .would not frame him- 
selfe to speake English ? What (quoth the other) in a rage, 
thinkest thou that it standeth with Oneile his honor to wnth 
his mouth in clattering English ? and yet forsooth we must 
gag our iawes ingibbrishing Irish? X623 Bp. R. IsIountagu 
App. Ceesar. xvui. 248 You understand not the stale of 
Limbus Patrmii, nor the defjth of the Question, but 
scumme upon the surface, and gibberish you cannot tell for 
what. 

Gibberose (gisber^a^s), a. rare^^. [ad. L. 
gibherds~tiSf f. gibber a hump.] ^ ^tore convex or 
tumid in one place than another* { 7 'reas. Bot. 
1866). Hence Gibbero’sity. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, GibberosHy. iBSoGray^'/zt/^-/. Bot. 
Gibbous . . swelling out on one side into a gibber or 
giboerosity, 

f Gi'bbert. Obs. Also 7 gibbartas, gibbarta, 
7-9eibbar; and see Jcjbartes. [ad. F,^/^/^arin 
the same sense.] A kind of whale, a Finner. 

1602 R. Dolmas tr. Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. (i6x8) iit. 
Ixiii. 782 And in this number is the whale, of which the 
ancients write, and whome some moderns call Gibbar 
‘because that the common whale, which some take for the 
Musculus of Aristotle, doth not answerc to the description 
of this), which is of incredible hugenes. x6zo J. Mason 
Koxo-Zounddand (Bannatyne Club 1867) B, What should 
1 speake of a kinde of Whales called Gibberts? 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. nr. xxvt. (ed, 3) 214 Mariners . . called 
it a Jubartas, or rather Gibbartas. The name Gibbarta we 
find also given unto one kind of Greenland Whales. 1843 
Zoologist I. 34 It . . is well known among fishermen and 
mariners generally by the names of finner..and gibbar. 

Gibbet (dgi’bet), sb.^ Forms ; 3-8 gibet(t, 
3-5 gebet(t, 4-6 gyb(b)ate, -et(t0, jebat, (4 
gebat, 6 Sc, geibat, geobet, gibbot), 5-6 jub- 
(b)et(t, 5-7 jeb[b)et(t, 6 gyb(b)ytCte, gebbit, 
jebytt, 6-7 jeb(b)it, jibbet(t,3eobet(t0, -it, 7-8 
gibbit, 6- gibbet, [a. OF. gibet gallows, gibbet, 
in early use, staff or cudgel, dim. of gibe staff, 
club : see Jib. The It. ginhhetto of the same 
meaning is believed to be from Fr., influenced in 
form by gitibbeiio^ ^elta, dim. oigitibba cloak.] 

1 . Originally synonymous with Gaelows, but in 
later use signifying an upright post with projecting 
arm from which the bodies of.criminals were hung 
in chains or irons after execution. 

a 1*25 Ancr. R, 116 Me weremuchele doleleouere bet ich 
iseie oualle breo..hongen on a gibetuorte wi3buwensunne. 
13.. K. Alis. 4722 Heore feet men kneotte theo hors to. 
'To the gybet al quyk men tare, Hygh they weore an-honged 
thare. 1382 Wvclif Dcut. xxi. 22 Whaiine a man . . were 
hongid in the gebet, the careyn of hym shal not abide 
in the tree, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (x868) 64 She was 
atyred with highe longe pynnes lyke a iebet, and so she 
was scorned of .alle the company, and saide she bare a 
mIous on her hede. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Fotys find) 8 
Their bodyes to the ieooet solempnly ascende Waning with 
the wether while their necke will holde. ax$2g Skelton 
Sp. Parrot 75 The iehet of Baldock was made for Jack Leg. 
1572 Nottingham Rec. IV. 141 Payd to Bale for takyng of 
Cranwell downe of the jebytt xlj d. 1623 Gonsalvio's Sp. 
Inquis. 48 The lines that tye both his hands and thumbes 
to a certainc PulUe which hangeih on the Icoblt. _ 1642 
Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. if. 248 Haman inherits the 
gibbet of Mordecai. X70S Hickeringill Priest<r. t. (1721) 


37, 1 never saw any spiritual Highway*Man .. according to 
their Merits, bang’d upon Gibbets. X727-4X Chambers 
Cycl.., Gibety a machine in manner of a gallows, whereon 
notorious criminals after execution, are hung in irons, or 
chains, as spectacles, in terrorem. 1770 Goldsm. Vill. 
318 There, the black gibbet glooms beside the way. i8z8 
Scott Hrt, Midi, ii, Several groups, .gazed on the scaffold 
and gibbet. 2865 Kingsley P/eretv. xxi, You shall see a 
row of gibbets from here to Deeping. 
fig. rx44o Gesla Rom. t. i. 5 (Harl. MS.) Now ]jan most 
a prelate honge the wif — ^what bymenyih that ? Farsoth hat 
.. he flesh be hongyd on h® iebet of penaunce. x6oo Hey* 
WOOD jsi Pi. Edv. IVy Wks. 2874 I. 34 Hast thou ensnar'd 
our heedlesse feet with death, And brought vs to the libbet 
of defame ? 2630 Trapp Comm. Gen. vi. 17 God hath hang’d 
up the old world in gibbets, as it were, for our admonition. 
X742 Young Nt, Th. vi. aAj Heart-merit wanting, mount 
we ne’er so high, Our height is but the gibbet of our name. 
xBod Fessenden Detnocr. 1. 15 Expos’d on satire’s gibbet 
high, To frighien others of the fry. 
t b. Applied to the Cross. Obs. 

^2430 Mirottr Saluacioun ^6660n the Gibet of the crosse 
deignyn^ for me to dye. 1535 Fisher IVks. (2876) 426 On 
the gebbit of the Crosse. 

c. Halifax Gibbet : an instrument for beheading 
criminals, similar to the Scotch maiden or French 
guillotine, formerly in use at Halifax in Yorkshire. 

1630 in J. Watson Halifax (1775) 219 To suffer death, 
by having their heads severed, and cut off from their bodies, 
at Halifax Gibbet. X773 J. W atsok Ibid.y The said Abraham. 
Wilkinson and Anthony Mitchell were.. conducted to the 
said gibbet, and there executed in the usual form. 

td. To ride the gibbet \ to be carried on a pole 
round the town. Cf. to ride the stang. Cbs,^ '■ 

2319 Surtees Misc. (1888) 34 She shalnot chyde ne flyte 
w‘ eny neghtburez . . oppen ridyng of the jebit, or thew, 
aboute the towne. 

2 . The punishment of death by hanging. 

*75 * Jortin Serm. (1771) VII. xi. 218 The.. wickedness of 
many is such, that nothing but., jails and gibbets can keep 
civil society in. .order. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. v. Some 
poor criminal. .ftom the gibbet. .Respited foraday. 2872 
C. Gibbon For the King xui. The gibbet and the musket 
are the only lawgivers of the hour. 

fig, 1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) ir. iv. 91 
And to be condempned unto the gybet of hell. 

3. fa. A short beam projecting from a wall, 
having a pulley fixed at the end (oij.). b. The 
projecting arm of a crane ; also called Jib. c. 

A chimney crane for hanging a pot over the fire. 

a. 2502 ARNOLoeC/im/. (1821) 227 Thesaid wardens. .haue 
made in the stede of y* said crane a gibet hanging on a wall 
not able to take any thingis out of the watir of Thamyse. 
*MS Act 37 Hen. Vllly c. 22 § 9 Houses, with Key or 
Wharf, having any Crane or Gibet belonging to the same, 
2370 Dee Math, Pref, 35 All Cranes, Gybbeites, and 
Ingines to lift vp. 

b. 2729 Dcsaculiers in Phil. Trans. XXXVJ. 194 The 
Crane must be a fix’d one, and only the Gibbet moveable, 
from which the Weight hangs. 1806 O. Gregory Meek, 
(1807) II. 297 Gibbet or jib of a crane, the projecting beam 
upon the extremity of which is fixed a pulley. 1873 in 
Knight Did. Meek. 

C. 2477 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844} I. 408 A brewyne 
fat, a hemmyr stand, a bukket, and a gybbaie that it 
hang by, 1887 gitbet-pan in 5 below], 

+ 4 . A cudgel, Obs, 

£-1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr, v. (2881) 108 Give me but 
an ashen Gibbet in my hand, an I do not dry bang them 
both. I'll be bound to eat hay with a horse, so will I. 2674- 
91 Ray S'. 4 E. C. Words too A Gibbet ; a great Cudgel, 
such as they throw up Trees to beat down the Fruit. 

6 . attrib. and Comb.y as gibbet'Chain, footy -ironsy 
-laWy -tree \ gibbet-carrier y -maker ; gibbet-wise 
adv. ; also gibbet-gab, -pan. Sc. (see qiiots.) ; 
gibbet-thief, a thief who is hanged on a gibbet. 

2732 Arbuthkot Treat. Scolding 20 You did not love 
Cruelty, you Kennel-raker, you *Gibbet'Carrier. a 1847 
Eliza Cook Song of IVind vi, I had swung the •gibbet- 
chains against the bleaching bones. X826 Scott IVoodst. 
x.\x, Keep your scurrile jests for the *gibbet-foot. 1887 
Jamieson, Suppl. s. v. GiWr/, The largest pots were hung 
on the swee itself, or were attached to it by a strong double 
hook called the *gibbel-gab. 18^ Daily Nexvs 13 Sept. 5/ r 
A complete set of *cibbet irons, 2708 S. Midgley [title) 
Hallifax, and its *Gtbbet*La\v placed in a true Light. 2838 
Penny Cycl. XII. 23/2 The ‘Halifax Gibbet Law’ was 
not alone exercised for the protection of clothiers, but it 
was also used for the punishment of other felonies. 2588 
Shaks. Tit. A. IV. iii. 80 What sayes lupiler? Cloivne. 
Ho the •libbetmaker, he sayes that he bath taken them 
downe againe, for, the man must not be bang'd till the next 
weeke. 1887 Jamieson, Suppl., *Gihbet-pa7t, a name given 
to the largest pot or pan us^ in cooking : so called because 
it generally hung on the gibbet or swee. 2700 Congreve 
Way of World iif. v, 1 hope to see him hung with Tatters, 
like a long Lane Pent-house, or a*Gibbet*thief. 1808 Scott 
Marm. i. xii, We saw^ on tbe •gibbet-tree, reversed, His 
foeman’s scutcheon tied. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Cvs- 
man cTAlf. i. 266 Putting a piece of Timber *Gibbet-wise 
into that hole in the Wall. 

+ Gi'bl)et, Obs. [Perh. a. OV.juppet (oc- 
curring in the sense ‘distance to which one can 
shout’), f. jupperyjttperXo whoop, cry out.] A note 
on the horn, a call or whistle as a signal to a dog 
or hawk. Hence f Gi'bbeting vbl. sb.y the utter- 
ance of such a signal. 

2390 Sir T. CoCKAiNE Hunting Civh, Being sure it is 
his owne Deere, he may giue one gibbet at euery imprime, 
and no more. 1625 Markham Country ConienUn. 1. viii. 93 
If your Hawke. .rake and gase after euery checke, neither 
respecting whooping nor gibbeting, in this case you must 
(etc.). x6i6 SURFLET& Markham Country Fartue 668 The 
cries of the bounds, the winding of homes, or the gibbetting 


of tbe huntsmen. 1621 Markham Hunger^s Prez’eni. {1655) 
49 Your Water-dogge vpon the least gybbet or call to 
come running vnto you. 1730 Sir W. Yongr Norfolk Gar- 
land, Tolle Aux I then Callet cry’d And gave a gibbet shrill. 

GiTiTjet (d^i'bet), V. [f. Gibbet jAij 
+ 1 . intr. To hang as on a gibbet. Obs. 

*597 Shaks. zHen. IV, iii. ii. 282 Hee that gibbets on tbe 
Brewers Bucket. 

2 . trans. To put to death by hanging. 

2726^ Amherst Terrx Fil. viii. 37 Starving, burning, and 
gibetting, one year, all persons holding such opinions. 2851 
Dixon W. Perm xxvii. (1872) 246 He was ,. found guilty, 
and gibbeted in front of his own house in Cheapside. x88i 
Blackie Lay Serm. viii, 239 The Sluaris gibbeled the 
Covenanters because they denied the rights of a civil 
sovereign to frame liturgies [etc.]. 

b. To hang (a carcase) on a gibbet by way of 
infamous exposure. Also with up. 

*752.^663]. 1761 1 1, 669 This murderer, .under- 
standing that he was to be gibbeted .. was greatly enraged. 
t^goBvRKEPr. Rev. 209 Wickedness, .walksabroad; it con- 
tinues its ravages ; whilst you are gibbeting the carcass, or 
demolishing the tomb, c 2820 S. Rogers Italy, Adventure 
II, xiv. (1828) 87 Soon should I . . limb by limb, be mangled 
on a wheel, Then gibbeted to blacken for the vultures. 2828 
Scott P. M. Perth xxiii, Away with that convict to the 
gallows, and gibbet him alive an you will. 2866 Roenus 
Agric.^ 4 Prices I. iv. 88 All the culprits were hanged ; 
according to Walsingham, were gibbetted in chains. 

c. traits/. To hang up (a biid, a thing) on or 
as on a gibbet. 

1749 Fielding Tom^ Tones r. i, The same animal . . may 
perhaps be degraded in another part, and some of his limbs 
gibbetted, as it were, in the vilest stall in town. 1777 
Brand Pop, Antig, 389 Some Inns still gibbet their Sign> 
across a Town. 282a W. Irving Braceb. Hall xxv. 212 
They (the crows] are gibbetted in every corn-field. x866 
Howells Vend. Life vii. 112 A long crane with villainous 
pots gibbeted upon it. 

3 . fig. To hold up to infamy or pnblic contempt. 
Also with up. To gibbet into : to bring into (an 
ignominious position) as by hanging on a gibbet. 

1646 J._ Whitaker Uzziak 5 God doth .. gibbet his open 
adversaries, a 2683 Oldham On Printer ^4, 1 mean to hang 
and Gibbet up thy Name. 2732 Warburton Let. io Bnlguy 
in Hurd Lfe[ijg4) 65, I had gibbeted up Julian, and he 
comes by night to cut him down. 2762 Goldsm. Cii. W, xii, 
Thus [he] unknowingly gibbeted himself into infamy, when 
he might have otherwise quietly retired into oblivion. 2836 
Southey In CcnvpeVs Wks. II. 26 This reviewal of Cowper’s 
first volume is one of those defunct criticisms which deserve 
to be disinterred and gibbeted for the sake of example. 2848 
Ashley in Hodder Ld. Shaftesbury II. xvii. 274 Poor Mel- 
bourne died yesterday, and to-day he is, of course, gibbeted 
in the Times. This is * one of the new terrors of death’, 
2886 T. Frost Rendu. Country journalist v. (1888) 59 
Everybody . . (was) apprehensive of being morally gibbeted 
in its pages. 

Hence Grbbeted ppi. a., Gi'bbeting vbl. sb. 
(in quot. attrib,'), 

2756 L. C. in Old Maid[i"ttg\ No. 34 f 4 Thus I hungsus* 

' pended in the air. .a terrible gibbeted example of curiosity. 
2825 Scott Talisnu xiv, 1 shall be a gibbeted and dis- 
honoured corse. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vii. v. II. 292 
Your road horribly decked with gibbeted thieves hanging 
aloft.^ 2875 W. Houghton Sk. Brit. Ins. 105 Stomachs of 
the gibbeled moles. 2891 PTall G. 7 Sept, jja It seems 
to be by the merest accident that any gibbeting irons have 
been preserved for our gratification, since they were left to 
perish with the bodies they contained. 

t Gibl^eta’tion. Obs.--^ In 7 gibitation. 
[f. Gibbet -f -ation.] The action of gibbeting. 

2689 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) IV. cii. 412, 

I, George Jeffreys, being in sound and perfect memory, of 
high commissions .. gibitations, barbarity, butchery, etc., 
do make my lost will. 

Gibbey, gibbi, Gibbier, v.^rs. Gibby, Gibieb. 
Gibbirieh, Gibbit, obs. ft. Gibberish, Gibbet. 
Gibble-gabble (gi*b’l,gce b’l). Also 7gible- 
gable. [Reduplication of Gabble sh. Cf. Fiddle- 
faddle.] Senseless chatter, 

2600 Dekker Gent. Craft (1610) C 3 Hce’s some vplandish 
w’orkraan, hire him good maister, that I may learne some 
gibble, gabble, twill make vs worke the faster. 2623 J. 
Taylor l^yatcr P.) Siege Jeinis.^ Wks. (1630) 10/2 Such 
Gibrish Gtbble Gabble all did iangle. 2769 Trinculo's 
Trip 41 Soon was heard a gibble-gabble, Neither harmony 
or sense. 2889 W. W. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), Gibble-gabble, 
silly chatter. 

attrib. n 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxii. 178 The 
Gibble gabble Gibbrish of this odious Error and Heresie. 
*745-^ Mrs. DELANvin A//i'4 Corr. (1861) 11. 424 A strange 
gibble-gabble woman has plagued me all the morning. 

Hence f Gi‘bble-ga*bble v. Also f Gi’bblc- 


ga'bbler. 

2633 Gibblegablers [see Gibberish sb. Comb.). 2775 Shir- 
refs Poems (1790) 2ir They said the grace as fast as ablci 
Syn a’ yok’d to to gibble-gabble, And mak a din. ^2785 J. 
Thompson's Plan ii She will gibble-gabble like a Goose. 

Gibbon ^ (gi’ban). Zool. [a. F. gibbon (Baf- 
fon), alleged to be an Indian word, but it has not 
been found in any Indian language.] A name 
common to the long-armed apes of the genus 
Hylobates, but applied esp. to the species Hylo- 
bales lar which inhabits the islands of the Indian 
AicMpelago. , _ 

(2770 Gentl. Mag. XL. 402 This >ronkey. the Editor 
thinks is the same that M. Buffon has d under the 

name of Gibbon.] 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Htst. IV. 206 Of this 
kind also is the Gibbon .. or the I^ng Arm^ Ape. 2834 
hf'MuRTRiE Cinder's Anim. Kmgd. 4% 1 he Gibbons have 
the long arms of the true Ourangs, and the low forehead of 
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the Chimpanse. *867 Wood Pop. Nat. Hist. 12 The Agile 
Gibbon is not xv very good walker on^ its hinder feel. 1882 
ConUtnp. Rev. Mar. 422 A gibbon will hang for hours sus- 
pended from a branch. 

Gibbon ^ (gi'ban). dial. [a. Manx, gtbhht 
(Kelly) = Irish goilnn (O’Reilly).] A sand eel, 
j868 Nat. Encycl. I. 627 In the Isle of Man the two 
species are distinguished from each other as the Gray 
Gibbon and Red Gibbon. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
(ed. 4) J31 One Sand Eel or Gibbon Grip. One Pair of 
‘ Corran Gibbon ’ or Sand Eel Sickles. 

Gibbose (gib^«‘s), a. [ad. L. gibbbs-us^ f. 
gibbtis hump.] 

1 . = Gibbous ^7. i, i b, and i c. 

2674 Grew Anat. Plants^ Led. Mixture iii, § 8 (1682) 
226 \Vhen two Atomes meet, which are globular or other- 
wise gibbose. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth vi, (1723) 
280 Reducing those [shells] that are concave and gibbose 
to a fiat. 17x4 Derham Astro^Thcol. v. i. (1726) 113 Even 
Mars, too, in its Quadratures, becomes Gibbose. 1851-6 
Woodward Mollnsca 11. 228 Atrypa reticularis -. Shell im- 
punctate .. dorsal valve gibbose. ifi66 Treas. Boi, 530/2. 

2 . = Gibbous a. 2. 1721 in Bailey. 

Gibbosity [ad. r. gibhositi, f. L. 

gibbbsns : see prec.] 

1 . The state, quality, or condition of being gib- 
bose or gibbous. 

1547 Boorde Brtn’. Health cvni. 41 A backe the which 
may have many infirmities, as debylytie, and wekenes, 
curvytie, and gybbosltie. a 1646 J. Gregory Maps^ *5* 
Charts in Posthiwia (i6jo) 305 This way of Description 
rendreth the face of the Earth upon a Plain in its own 
proper Figure Spherically, as upon the Globe it self, the 
gibbositie onely allowed for. 1691 Ray Creation 11, (1701) 
194 What should take away the .sight of these ships from 
each other, but the gibbosity of the interjacent water ? 
1794-6 E. Darwis Zoon, (1801) 1 . 159 It is by suggestion, 
that the gibbosity of the tree and the moss, that fringes its 
trunk, appear before u.s. 2853 ERicHSEN^w^y. 624 When 
they have fallen together and very considerable gibbosity 
has resulted, anchylosis more readily takes place. 1873 
Proctor Ess, Asiron. iv. 63 When Mars is in quadrature 
his gibbosity is not very remarkable. 

2 . A swelling ; a protuberance. 

c 1400 Lan/mne's Cimrg. 224 Apostym wi^joutforh aboute 
l>e spaudis and be gibbositees. 1545 Raynold Pyrth Man-- 
kpfnae i. (1634) 72 The gybosite or swelling seate of the 
huer. 1638 WILKINS Nevj H'orlti y\\\. (1707) 60 The brighter 
parts [of the Moon] are full of rugged Gibbosities and 
Mountains, n 1794 Sir W. Jones Select Ind. P/anI« Wks. 
1709 II, 105 Some with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath with a gibbosity at the insertion of the petlols. 
ni8t3 SViLSON Ainer. Omiih, (1814) VIII. 77 The edges 
of the upper and lower gibbosities have each twenty-three 
indentations, or strong teeth, on each side. 1826 Kirov & 
Sp. Entomol. HI. 145 In some, .this anal horn is replaced 
by a gibbosity. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 138 Acute or 
acuminate, the gibbosity close to^ the stem. 1875 Lyell 
Princ, Geol. 1. 11. xxv. 641 Such gibbosities are caused by 
the abrupt termination of viscous .streams. 

GillljOSO- (gib^a*si?), modern combining form of 
L. gibbosus Gibbous, in terms denoting combina- 
tion of the gibbous form with some other; see 
quots. 

1846 Dana ZooPh. (1848) 268 Incrusting and prominently 
gibbous or gibboso-lobate. Ibid. 342 Coar.se gibboso-glo- 
merate and angular. Ibid. 495 Subcespitose .. glbboso- 
subramose. Ibid. 563 Gibboso'subglobose. Corallum having 
the cells shallow. 

Gibbot, obs. form of Gibbet sb^- 
Gibbous (gi‘bo3\ a. Also 7 gibbouse. [f.L, 
gibb us hump f -ous. 

The guttural (g) in this and the related words is contrary 
to the ordinary rule for the pronunciation of Latin deriva- 
tives, but there is no evidence that (dj) was ever used.] 

1 . Convex, rounded, protuberant, 
c 14TO Lan/ranc's Ctrurg. 167 In oon side he is gibbous, 
pe toher side he is more playn. 1548-77 Vicary Anat. 
viii. (1888) 69 The forme of the lyuer is gibbous or bunchy 
on the back side, 16x5 Ckooke Body 0/ Man 636 The 
e.\tenor superficies of this gristle is conuex or gibbous. 
G 1646 J. Grecohy Maps 4 ; Charts in Postkuma (1650) 307 
■1 he Globe of the Moon .. is as solid and gibbous as that 
of this Earth and Water. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 117 In 
Cowley-common we meet only witli the gibbous, and not 
the flat shell of the petrified Oyster. 1737 Gaudentie di 
Lucca 101 All the new Philosophers allow the Earth to be 
Spheroidal and Gibbous lowaids the Equator. 1766 Pen- 
nant Zool. (1768) I. 213 The gibbous substance on their 
bead. 1849 Murchison Silnria ix. 195 That section., 
which has both valv^es gibbous. 1881 G. Busk in yrnl. 
Mtcrosc. .\c. Jan. 8 The outer border.. sharp and nearly 
straight, and the inner as it were gibbous. 

b. Bot. *Very convex or tumid . . this term 
should be restricted to solid convexities’ (Lindley). 

*757 PMl. Trans. L. 66 *I he calyx is a gibbous permanent 
periantheum. 1805 J. Galpinc Brit. Boi. (180^ 274 Calyx 
gibbous. 1845 Li.ndlev Sck. Bot. vl. (1858) 103 Corolla 
without a spur, gibbous at the base. i86t Miss Pratt 
Flo~sver. PI. V. 327 Order Pistiaceje . . (Gibbous Duck- 
weed). Fronds inversely egg-shaped, hemispherical beneath. 
1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 136 Observe [in Common Fumi- 
tory’] the irregular corolla, one of the petals being gibbous 
at the base. 

c. Astr. Said of the moon or a planet when the 
illuminated portion exceeds a semicircle, but is 
less than a circle. 

1^ Levdourn Curs. Math. 449 She is liable to the same 
variety of chances as the Moon, sometimes almost Full, 
at other times Gibbous, 1755 B, Martin Mag. Arts 4- Sci. 
Z22 Shc^ is then said to be gibbous ; and this Phase or 
Aspect increases till she comes to the Situation E, where 
•be is in Opposition to the Sun. 1834 Sir H. Taylor ^nd 


PI. A rlevelde v. iii, Tlie gibbous moon was in a wan de- 
cline. 1879 Cassells Techn.Educ. IV, 3/1 Mars likewise 
appears gibbous when near the quadratures of the sun. 

Comb. 1839 Bailey Festus _xix. (1848) 198 Many moons 
and planet.s full, crescent, or gibbous-faced, 

2. Of persons and animals : Hunch-backed ; 
having a hump. Of a part of the body : Hump- 
shaped. Gibbotts Vrmsse, a fish (see quot. 1 769). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 329 How Oxen 
in some Countries began and continue gibbous or bunch 
back’d? aj66t Fuller Worthies^ Cauwridgesh. i. (1662) 
130 A Came( passeth in the Latine proverb, either for 
gibbous and distorted, or for one that undertaketh a thing 
awkely or ungeenly. 1769 Pennant Zool, (1776) III. 
219 Gibbous IVrasse ..o\ a very deep and elev.ated form, 
the back being vastly arched, and very sharp or ridged. 
1791 CowpER Iliad II. 066 His gibbous shoulders o’er his 
breast Contracted. 1810 Craobe Borough v. 54 Is there of 
all your kindred some who lack Vision direct, or have a 
gibbous back? 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 48a 
Lommius asserts after Hippocrates, that if a person become 
gibbous before puberty in consequence of asthma, he dies. 
2879 Dixon IViudsori. tv. 38 Shrivelled in his loins, be 
[William de Longchamp] had a gibbous chest [etc,]. 

Hence Gi’bbotisly adv.y in ji gibbous manner; 
Gi’bbouaness, the state of being gibbous. 

269a Bentley Boyde Led. viii. (1693) 37 Because of the 
distance, the convexity and gibbotisness would vanish away ; 
he would only see below him a great circular Flat, as level 
to hl.s thinking as the face of the Moon. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
(1848) 497 Bearing above a few very stout erect stems, 
gibbotislydivided and tuberose, never angular. 1880 Wat- 
son in jrtil. Linn. Soc. XV, No. 82. 108 Spire sharply 
but slightly convexly and a very little gibbously conical, 

Gibbridge, g'ibbrish, obs. ff. Gibbebish. 

Gibbsite (gibzoit). Min. [named after George 
GihbSy an American mineralogist : see -ite.] Alu- 
minium hydrate found in slalactitic forms, often as 
an incrustation. 

2822 Cleaveland Min. 783 Dr.Torrey. . has proposed for 
this mineral the name of Gibbsite, in honor of Col. George 
Gibbs, 1873 Proc, Aiuer. Phil. Soc. XIII. 373 A pseudo- 
morph of gibbsite after corundum. 

Gibby (si'bi). Also 9 gibbey. [dim. of Gjb 
j^. 3 ] Short for gibby^sliek. 

2852 R. S. Surtees 7V>«rl. 286 Fine, straight 
hollies, fit either for gibbeys or whip-sticks. 

b. Comb.y as gibby-stick, (o) a stick with a bent 
or hooked handle *, (/») a kind of sweetmeat made 
in the form of a gibby-stick. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v. Cib^ A 
gibby stick, a hooked stick. 2832 W, Stephenson Gateshead 
Local Poems 103 Here’s barley sugar sweet, Gibby sticks 
and kisses. 2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. I'oury^Mx. 
275 All the gibbey sticks were bundled out. 2893 North- 
umbld. Gloss., Gibby-stick, a stick with the end bent for 
a handle. 

Gibbyhorse: see Jxbbyhobse. 

Gibe, jibe (d3;«b), jA.i Also 6-9 gybe, 6 jybe, 
6 - gibe, [f. the vb,] A scoffing or sneering speech ; 
a taunt, flout, or jeer. 

*573. G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 8 Besides sum other 
trim iests and iybes of his. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 209 
Alas poore Yonck.. Where be your Jibes now? 2642 
Milton A Pol. Smed. Wks. (1847) 76/2 To be girded with 
frumps and curtail gibes. 2722 Steele Speef. No. 300 r i 
Their aversion would be too strong for little Gibes every 
moment. 2757 Dyer (1807) 65 They, .cast about their 
gibes. 2822 Byron C/i. liar. i. Ixix, Provoking envious gibe 
from each pedestrian churl. 2835 Marryat pac. Faith/, iv, 
Many were the bitter gibes and inuendoes which 1 was 
obliged to hear. 1874 Disraeli Sp. 5 Aug. in Hansard's 
Debates CCXXI. 2358 He is a great master of gibes, and 
flouts, and jeers. 2885 Black IVhiie Heather i, The jibes 
that seemed to form their farewells for the night. 

+ GiTje, sb.- Obs.— • [shortened foim of 

Gibbet.] A gibbet. 

■ 2590 Fenne Frutes, Hecuba's Mishaps Ddb, They his 
body ript. And naked on a gibe they hang for Troy.''ns there 
to see. 

Gibe, jibe v. Also 6 jybe, 6-9 gybe, 

(7 ghybe). [Of olwcure origin : perh. ad. OF. 
giber^ explained byGodef. (who refers to mod. dial. 
giber to kick) as meaning to shake, trans. and 
intr. (‘ secouer, s’agiter ’), but in the examples app. 
meaning * to handle roughly in sport ‘ to use 
horseplay Cf. Jib n.] 

1 . intr. To speak sneeringly; to utter taunts ; to 
jeer, flout, scoff. Const, at, with. Also dial, to 
scold. 

*567 Turdervile Epit., etc. 68 Speake fayre, and make 
the weather cleere To him that gybes with thee, a 1592 
Greene Aiphonsus 111. Wks. 1831 II. 33 You shall per- 
ceive Medea did not gibe, a 2639 W. Whateley Proto- 
types i. vi. (1640) 72 Wicked wittes will never cease gybing 
at those good things that crosse their sense and reason. 
2674^9* Ray N. C. lYords (E. D, S.), Gibe, Ghybe, to scold. 
2722 De Fon Moll Flanders (1840) 5 Well, madam, for- 
sooth, says she, gibing at me; you would be a gentle- 
woman. 2822 Galt Ann. Parish xxxv. (1805) 233_ The 
rising generation were taught to jibe at its [the Christian 
religion’s] holiest ordinances [etc.]. 2852 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. vi. (1876) 347 The old fiddler gibed at him for his 
ugliness. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) I. ii. 
58 Richardson . . is always gibing at Fielding. 

2 . trans. To address with scoffs and sneers ; to 
flout, taunt. 

2582 T. Watson Ceniurie 0/ Lone Ixvii. in Poems (Arb.) 
103 When other whiles he pa-sseth Lemnos He, Vnhappy 
boy he gybes the Clubfoote Smith. 2606 Shaks. Ant. 4* 


Cl. n. ii. 74 You . . with taunts Did gibe my Misiue out of 
audience. x666 Wood Li/r {O. H. S.) II. 90 The deane 
..would be alwaie gibing him at meales. 1733 Swift 
Legion Club Wks. 2755 IV. 1. 208 Draw the beasts as I 
describe them From their features, while I gibe them. 
2825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 273 Gibe him for 
a dolt. 2852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. viii. (1B83) 394 
Zenobia .soon .saw the truth, and gibed me about it, one 
day. 2893 Jessopp .S’/wrf, by Recluse i. 33 Evil demons 
might chatter and gibe and twit him at hts prayers. 

Gibe, var. Jibe U.S., to chime in {wi(h). 

Gibel (gi'bel). [i\.G.gibel,gieb£l.'\ ThePnis- 
sian or Crucian Carp, Carasstus (formerly Cyprimis) 
gibelio (see Carp sbX 2). Also gibel carp. 

2841 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (ed. 2) I. 358. 

Gibelet(te,-(l)ine,ob5.ff.GiBLET,GHiBELLiNE. 
t Giben. Ohs. JMrides. [? a use of Gael. 
giahan gizzard.] (See quots.) 

1697 Martin in Phil. 7'rarw. XIX. 729 This Giben jstbe 
Fat of Sea Fowls preserved in the Stomach. 2700 [see 
Brochan]. 1746 Brit. Mag. 134 Gibben is the Fat in the 
Stomach of a Sea-Fowl, and it is a sovereign Remedy for. 
Coughs and green Wounds. 

Gibeonite (gi'bfsnait). [f. Gibeon + -ite.] One 
of the inhabitants of Gibeon who were condemned 


by Joshua to be * hewers of wood and drawers of 
water* for the Israelites {^Josh.'w. 27). Hence, 
a menial, a drudge. 

2798 Bloomfield Farmers Boy, Spring22z A Gibeonlte, 
that serves them all by turns. 

Giber, jiber (d.^3i-b3i). [f. Gibe i/.t-iR'.] 
One who gibes ; one who utters gibes and taunts. 

2563 Homilies n, Infomt. Cert. Places Script, ii. (1859) 
379 Provoke him not to pour out his wrath now upon you, 
as he did then upon those gibers and mockers. 26^ Shaks. 
Cor. 11. You are .. vnderstood to be aperfecter gyber 
for the Table, then a necessary Bencher in the Capiioll. 
1622 Shelton Quix. i. hi, 16 The Oast, who, as we noted 
before, was a great giber, <**745 Swift Char.^ Sir R. 
Walpole in Lett. C^iess Suffolk II. 32 Of virtue and 
worth by profession a giber ; Of juries and senates the bully 
and briber. i88x Daily Ne^vs 8 Aug. 5/1 The most relentless 
jiber at the amusements of Congresses will hardly refuse to 
admit that [etc.]. 

Gibett, obs. form of Gibbet. 

(I Gibier (sibie). Also 8 gibbier. Now tm 
[Fr.] Game ; wild-fowl. 

15x4 in Rutland Papers (Camden) 27 Item, iffj pieces of 
gibier or wildfowle, that is to say, ij perdrj'ches and ij .. 
woodcocks, and at some lyme other eybier. 2704 Addisok 
Italy (1733) 126 The Fowl and Gibbier are tax free. 10*7 

Lvtton Pelham xix, An excellent restaurateurs.. where 
one gets irreproachable gibier, and meets no Enghsh, x8;* 
[Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley] S, Sea Bubbles s.up 
A small whistling parrot, with a purple back and white 
throat, which I am told is the king's favourite gibier. 

Gibing, jibing (d.^ai-biq), vbl.sb. [f.GiuEf' 
+ -l»<5 i.J The action of the verb GinK. 

257^ G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 6t but., 
notorious or auricular iybinge on every hande? 2672 WA*' 
VELL Rek. Transp. 1. 296 Mr. Bayes . . might , . have 
his jibing at that day. 2B64 Carlyle Fredk. GU XL ni; * • 
54 There was no end to his jibings and bitter pleasantries- 

Gibing, jibing (dgsi-biq) ,ppl.a. [f. Gibb v. 

+ -ING-.J Ihatgibes; mocking, tauBting, sarcastic. 

*574 Whitcift DH. Ansiv. n. 96 Yet is it also your pleasure 
to spende your gibing and iesting eloquence ypon me. i579 
Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 92 Euphues . . an.swenng h»^ 
in these gibing termes. a 2680 Rochester Sat, 


a 2687 Cont)N’ 
ord. z7<A 


49 This gibing, gingllng Knack, call'd Wit. a 268; 

Poet. Wks. (1765) 12 With a gibing kind of Nay-wo.«. 
Swift T. Tub xi. {2709) 228 He would tell the gi^ng 
tices. 279a R. Cumberland C n/L'<*0’ 1^803) 11.7 
Lur'd I the popular ear with gibing tale.s. 2887 Sfect 
3 Sept. 1175 The gibing tone of the German Press. 
Hence Gi’bing'ly adv., in a gibing manner. 
i6oi Fui.brcke Pandedes 66 Whose childish 
luiienall gibingly toucheth. 2787 Minor 2*9 /he cur 
grill’d, and gibingly asked whether [etc.]. i^SSChanto. jn • 
III, 96 He once gibingly asked what was the dincreiicc. 
Gibitation, var. Gibbetation. Ohs. 

Giblet (dsi’blet). Forms : 4-5 gibelet(t0, U 
gyblot, 5 gebyllott, giblott, 5-6 jeblet, 7 ’ 

gublett, 9 jiblet), 5-7 g:yb(e)let(t, 6- gmi® • 
[a. OF. gihelei, app, a stew or ragont ofgame, c- 
Walloon giblh d'awe goose-giblets (Littr^), moo. 
gibelotte rabbit-stew. ^ 

The order of senses below is that of jbeir appea^n 
Eng., and may possibly coincide with ^e order 
menl : the culinary sense is, however, ^be only one 
in Fr., and Hatz-Darm. regard the word as cog 
^‘^rVrgame.] 

fl. An unessential appendage. Obs. -.^nc-he 

2303 R. Brunnd .SJ’HW 4273 I*- 

for he he touher gyhiot [F. tut I autre gybeht], • / 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 403 ^ --vice, 

gibfettes [L. appeudiciai\ to he houres of Godde.s . 

2 . f a. sing. Garbage, entrails. Ohs. •u.jci. 
x^..Mdr. Voc. in Wr.-Walcker 627/21 Bxta.^^ 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 193/1 Gybelet, yew 

b. pi. rarely sing. The portions of a go 
are taken out or cut off before cooking, t c 
gizzard, etc., with the pinions and feet. 

*539 fsOO HaREX*^. 2]. 259* PrSClVALL M,ODtE« 

toria, the giblets of a goose, or ante bird. 20*^ 

TON & Rowley Sp. Gipsyy. a. (1653) p 

own Goose, and I laid the Jiblets up<m an 0 t-l* par* 
trencher. 1731 Fielding Grtii St. Of. ^ pnce 

ticular care of the giblets, they a sery g r 
in the market. 181. Scorr Let. to Momtt Vj I'o 



GIBLET-CHECK, 


155 


GIDDY. 


Lochhari, How shall I send you the entire goose which 
will be too heavy to travel the same way with the giblets? 
/1 1845 Hood Irish SchofllmasiervxW, Ej’es of gizzard hue, 
That inward glblet of a fowl. < . 

e. irons/, with reference to a human being, 
t To levy one^s giblets : ? to summon up one^s 
courage, f To joingibleis : to marry. 

1651 Cleveland 28 Pym and the Members must 
their giblets levy T’incounter Madam Smec. 167a Mar- 
vell Rtk. Trans, 1. 130 The Entremesses shall be of 
a Fanaticks Giblets. x68x Hickeringill 117ir5.(37i6) I. 399 
Oh ! there’s no Ho when Power makes Court’sey to Revenge, 
and joyns Giblets together, a i 6 g^V RQViiAK.r Rabelais in. 
ix, Yet in that case should it go worse with me, if I did not . . 
bethwack her Giblets [printed Gillets : prig, la petite oye], 
to wit, her Arms, Legs, Head, Lights, Liver and Milt, with 
her other Inirail-S. 1769 Stratford fubiUe n. i: 29 If your 
ladphip's not engaged, what's the reason but we may join 
giblets without any pribble-prabble ? 1845 BROtvNiNc Flight 
Duchess xvii. 20 My heart’s blood .. Is pumped up brisk 
now, through the main ventricle, And genially floats me 
about the giblets. 

d, fig, (//.) Things of little value, odds and 
ends. Now chiefly i/w/. * 1 * Also as a term of con- 

tempt applied to a person. (Cf. sense i.) 

1638 Ford Fancies in. ii, Oh fie upon ’em giblets I 1647 
Ward Simp. Cobler 26 Which are the very pettitoes of 
infirmity, the gybletsofperquisquilian toyes. <ji659Cleve- 
LAND Wks. (1687) 53 They fear the Giblets of his Train, 
they fear, Even his Dog, that four-leg’d Cavalier. 1839 
Col. Hawker Diary II. 161 The great ladies with 

their grace, lace, and giblets. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Giblets, 
r^s, tatters. 

3 . aitrib., giblet-pie, 'porridge^ -soup. 

1693 Drvden Pershts vi. (1697) 498 Shall I my Houshold- 
Gods and Genius cheat, That he . . When I am laid, may 
feed on *Gibiet*Pie? <rz845 Hood Drmuning Ducks xiii, 
A duckling turned togiblet pie ! 1674 Dryden in Johnson 
P. (i868) 136 It is a kind of *giblet porridge, made of 
the giblets of a couple of young geese. 1806 Culina 262 
A *Giblet Soup. 18x7 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 150 In 
ord^ to make me a substitute for giblet soup. 

Gl'blet-clie'ck. Sc. Also giblet-, jiblet- 
cheque, -cheek. [Etymology and correct form 
uncertain.] (,See quot. 1842.) Hence Giblet- 
checked ppl, a. 

X84* Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Giblea \f\d\ Cheque, a term 
used by Scotch masons to denote the cutting away of the 
right angle formed by the front and returns of the aperture 
oi a stone door-casej m the form of a rebate or reveal, so as 
to make the outer side of the door or closure flush with the 
face of the wall. 1849 H. Stephens Bk. of Fann (ed. 2) I. 
306/z It.. should have a giblet-checked outer door to open 
outwards. 1882 Ogilvie, Giblet-chceh, GibleUcheek, 

+ Giblin. Obs, [? Cf. G. gieheli\ ? A gable. 
16x3-59 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archil. (174a) I. 72 
The Giblins are to be at the narrow Ends of the Building. 
Qibong, var. Geebung. 

Gibraltar (d3ibr^’ltaj). Forms (sees below). 
1 . The name of a fortified town on the south coast 
of Spain, since 1704 a British possession. Used 
fig. for : An impregnable stronghold. 

x8<6 Emerson Fng, Traits, Planners Wks. (Bohn) II. 50 
In this Gibraltar of propriety, mediocrity gets intrenched, 
and Consolidated. 

t 2 . (In corrupted forms gibaltar, giberaliat^. 
? A Gibraltar-monkey. Obs. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 158 Asse, and worse then 
a Cumane Asse, and foole, and dolt, and idiot . . and dodi- 
poul, and Gibaltar. 1608 plerry Deril Edmonton (1617) 
Bab, Let me cUng to your flanks, my nimble Giberalters. 

3 . A kind of sweetmeat ; a piece of this. More 
fully Gibraltnr rock. 

183X Hawthorne in Hawthorne fy Wife (1885) I. 126, 
I send Susannah’s Gibraltars. There were fourteen of them 
originally. 1851 Mayhevv Lend. Labour I. 203 Gibraltar 
rock ana Wellington pillars used to be flavoured with 
ginger, but these * sweeties' are exploded. iZZ^HarpePs 
Mag. Aug. 460/1 The gibraltars and the silver pieces that 
Mr. Morley .. bestowed upon him. x886 Mrs. Bates 
(Eleanor Putnam) Old Salem, Two Salem Inst. 64 The 
Gibraltar . . is a white and delicate candy, flavored with 
lemon or peppermint. 

4 . allrib. and Comb. In names of things belong- 
ing to Gibraltar, as Gibraltar-monkey, -stone, 
-swift (see quots.'*. 

X770 G.Wbitv. Srlborne xxxiii. 88 Scopoli seems to me 
to have found the hiruudo melba, the great Gibraltar swift, 
in Tyrol, without knowing it. 1884 Cassells^ Encycl. Diet., 
Gibraltar-monkey, Inuus ecaudatus, an originally African 
monkey, a colony of which is wild on the rocks of Gibraltar. 
Ibid., Gibraltar stone, stalagmite from a cavern in the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

Hence Gibralta-rian, OlkraTtorine, an inhabi- 
tant or native of Gibraltar. 

1883 Aihenxum 7 Apr. 438/3 Tangier. .has long been one 
of the holiday haunts of the Gibraltarines. 1896 J. Thom- 
son Afr. Explorer ix. 209 Fortunately he fell in with a 
Gibraltarian. 

Gibus (d.^oi-bi^s). [f. Gibus the name of the first 
maker.] An opera or crush hat. PiS.’hKi gihtis-hal. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xvHi, With his gibus-hat and 
his little glazed pumps, a 1854 E. Forbes Lit, P apers viii. 
(1855' 214 No man in a gibus ever commanded public awe 
or private respect. x888 Daily Tel. s8 Apr. 5/2 The collap- 
sibie^ crush, hat or Gibus. 

Qicks, var. Kex. 

Gid^ (gid). [short form of Giddy sb.'\ Giddi- 
ness ; spec, a brain-disease of sheep, caused by the 
hydatid Ccenurus cercbralis. Also Giddy, 
x6ox Holland Pliny \\. ciBThishealeth the gid or wood- 


euill in sheep. Ibid. 230 The party who hath the cutting 
of them, had need first to annoint his head all ouer.and his 
nosthrils with oilc-.for feare of the gid. ■x7So W. Ellis 
Mod, Hnsbandtn. IV. X07 'l‘he other Day 3'ou lost a Sheep 
by the Gid, or Giddiness. 1780 A Young Tour Irel. II. 224 
Rot . .with the gid, (a sudden giddiness), .are the chief dis- 
tempers. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hyfiene (ed. 3) 187 
The so-called *gid’, *. sturdy’, or'tumsick’, is caused by 
the development of tbe Ccenurus cerebralls. 

+ b. ? iransf. ? A whim, * maggot \ 

1556 J. Heywood Sp. 4- File Ixxvii. 5 As gidds cum and 
go, so flies cum and are gone. 

Gid 2 . ? Obs. A provincial name for the Jack 
Snipe i^LimmerypUs gallinula). 

X674 Ray Words, Water Fenvl 89 ’The Gid or Jack-snipe, 
Gallinago minima. 1678 — WillugJiby's Omitk.zf^x The 
Gid or Jack-Snipe or Judeock. 

Gid, obs. form of Guide, 

Gid(d, obs. form of GedI. 

Giddea, gidya (gi'cha). Also gidgee, -jee, 
gydya. [Native Australian ; ‘ the original mean- 
ing is probably small' (Morris).] A species of 
Acacia {A. honialophyllcL), Chiefly aitrib. 

■ 1885 Mrs. C Pbaed Austr. Life 51 Gidj’a shrubs. 1890 
Boldrewood Col. ReforinerW.xxxx. 88, 1 sat. .watching the 
shadows of the gi’dya trees lengthen. 1896 B. Spencer in 
Rep. Horn Exped. 1. 23 The Stinking Acacia or Giddea. 
i* Gi’dded, O., Obs, rare, [? f- *gid vb. (back- 
formation from Giddy 2^.) + -ed^.] ? Seized with 
giddiness. 

1563 Ptirr. Mag., Ld. Hastings xxxv, In hast they runne, 
and mids theyr race they staye, As gydded roe. 
Giddeliche, obs. form of Giddily. 

Giddify (gi'difai), v. [f. Giddy a. -t- -fy.] 
trans. To render giddy, to daze. Hence Gi’ddi- 
fying ppl. a. 

1628 Wither Bfit. Rememb. 146 And otherwhlle so 
strangely giddifies The Reason . . That . . we doe not know 
What in our selves to like, or disallow. 1645 — Vox 
Pacif, 181 "That Clergie-bane Which hath j’our Clergie, 
lately, giddifl'd. x8i8 T. Moore Plem. (1856) VIH. 246 In 
such a giddyfying labyrinth of bustle, acclamation, hurrahs. 
&C. 1888 Roots .* n Plea for Tolerance 86 My young friend 
was a very giddifying person to talk to. 

tGi'd^hea-d. Obs, [f. Giddy iz. - f-HEAD.] 
Giddiness, folly. 

rx*7S Duty Christ, 60 in O, E, Misc. 143 Vre gydihede. 
CX20S Si. Katherine 13 in E, E. P, (1862) 90 Here gydi- 
hede Heo sej honoure pe maumetz. 

Ciiaaily(gi-dili), [f.GiDDTa. + -l,T 2 .] In 
a giddy manner (see the senses of the adj.) ; j- in- 
sanely, madly, foolishly; tcarelessly. Now chiefly, 
Dizzily, with vertigo; so as to cause dizziness; 
also, thoughtlessly. 

ax 3 So Owl ($■ Hight. 1280 Nu thu mijl wite readltche, 
That eavere thu spekest gJdeliche. Skaks. Muck 

Ado ni. iii. 140 Seest thou not. .what a deformed thiefe this 
fashion is, how giddily a turnes about all the Hotblouds. 
a 1631 Donne Poems, To R. Woodxvard ^ To roame 
Giddelie and be euery where but at home, Such freedom 
doth a banishment become. <1x729 Congreve Judgm, 
Paris 67 Lost in Amaze, I giddily ^aze. i8ox Southey 
Thalaba ix. vU, Giddily, giddily, still she whirls. 1864 
Realm 25 May i When Home Secretaries' private secre- 
taries become giddily excited. 1873 Ooxxi\Pascarel\. 151 
It all swam giddily before my sight. 

Giddiness (gi dines). [f. Giddy <7. -f -ness.] 

1 . The condition of being giddy or dizzy, vertigo 
or swimming in the head, dizziness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vii. viii. (1495) 228 Gedynes 
is false dome,. for by that dome it semeth that al thyng 
gooth abowte. 1562 Turner Balks, Names Siknesses 
Aiija, The dusencs or gydenes in the heade. XS9* tr. 
Junius on Rev. xvii. 4 Bringing upon them a deadly giddi- 
ne.ss. 1655 Culpepper, etc. Riverins 1. Pref., Giddiness, or 
swimming of the Head, called Vertigo. 17x8 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lei. to C'/ess Bristol 10 Mar., ’J'hey. .turn round 
with an amazing swiftness .. without .. shexving the least 
appearance of giddiness. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Ohs. 176 
The sudden motion of his head in any diiection occasioned 
no giddiness. 1870 Dickens E, Drood ii, A dimness and 
giddiness crept over him. 187X L, Stephen Playgr. Europe 
xiii. (1894) 331 Upon this ridge, .one can hardly stand with- 
out giddiness. 

b. Bewildering rapidity of flight. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 5 1'bc pleasure she gives 
the eye, is by the giddine.ss of her flying. 

2 . Thoughtless folly, flightiness; fickleness, in- 
stability. 

a X290 Signs of Doomsday 112 in Cod. Digby 86 (Stengel) 
We hit [i. e. beavenj forloren koi^^ sottes dede, poru gidi- 
nesse and poru misdede. is6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
1. 20 Although ibzy be vexed with extreme madnesse, yet 
I think they are not caried with such giddinesse. x625 Bacon 
Ess., Truth (Arb.) 499 Certainly there be, that delight in 
Giddinesse; And count it a Bondage, to fix a Beleefc. 
2756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. 57 Their Giddiness might 
make the People condemn where they meant to acquit. 
xBox Southey Thalaba ix. xvi, The Tyrant . . Seeks in 
the giddiness of boisterous .sport Short respite from^^ the 
avenging power \vtthin. 1863 ^Y,^ Phillips Speeches ii. 32 
A few mere giddiness hurries to ruin, 
b. A foolish or flighty action, etc. 

X593 DoNNE.y<i^ I. 5t Thou . .doest repent Theese vanityes 
and giddinesses. x8s9 Dickens T. Two Cities m. x«, The 
minang vanities and giddinesses of empty-headed girls. 

• + Gi’ddish.. < 1 . Ohs, rare, [f. Gidd-t<z. - t- - ish.] 
Giddy, fickle, foolish. 

1566 Drant A"*!/, n. iii. Fvij, The people cawle 

thee giddishe mad. w’hy, all the worlde is so. 


Giddy (gi’di), sh. [f, the adj.] == Gjd k 

x6o3 Harsnet Pop. Impost, xxi. 336 If any of 3’ou haue a 
.sheepesicke of the giddies, or an hogge of the mumps, 
or [etc.], x8os R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 705 
The Turn or Giddy is a disorder with which these animals 
[sheep] are often seized. x88S Berksh. Gloss., Giddy, a 
disease of the brain in sheep. 

Giddy (gi'di), a. Forms: i gidis, 3 Bidi(e, 
gidy, gydi(e, (guydi), 4-5 gedy, 6-7 giddie, 
gyddy, 6- giddy, [OE. gidig insane, is shoxvn by 
its guttural initial to be a graphic variant of 
*gydig :-prehistoric '^gttdigo-, app. f. OTeiit. *gudd^ 
God. The primary sense thus appears to be ‘ pos- 
sessed by a god, ; cf. 0 ^.ylfig insane, lit. 

[ elf-possessed *, similarly f. 
fl. Mad, insane, foolish, stupid. Obs. 
ciooo 0 . E. Gloss. (Napier) I. 5009 Limphaticum, kJene 
gidt^an. c 1200 Winietiey Rule St. Benet vii. (188B) 41 Se 
gidie [L. stuUus] on his hleashtre his stefene onhefS. a 1250 
Oxol ff Night. 290 Hi hit seggel> rvel ilome J>at me ne chide 
wji? jje gidie. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1542 He [Nero] 
bicom sone [jer after pur gidy & wod. a 1300 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 58 pou gidi Iv.r. wode] hound quap Seint quiriac. 

b. dial. Mad with anger, furious. 

1674 Ray N, C. Words 21 Giddy,msid with anger, a 1787 
Pecge Derbicisxns (E. D. S.>, Giddy, mad ; as a giddy 
horse, one^ that is wild or untam’d. 1828 Craven Gloss., 
GiWrfy. furious, heated with anger. XB47-78 in Haluwell. 
2 . Having a confused sensation of swimming 
or whirling in the head, with proneness to fall; 
affected with vertigo, dizzy. 

[This sense appears to be first exemplified in the compound 
Turnciddy.} 

X570 Levins Planip, 97/23 Gyddie, veHiginosus, c 1586 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. lx. ii, Dull horror was our drink, 
We drinking giddy grew. ^ rz 2649 DrUmm. of Hawth. 
Jas, K, Wks. (1711)110 His brains having been a Httle 
giddy (like one looking from a great height) by his ad- 
vancement to honours and place in court. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Reft. iv. xviii. (1845) 277 My Head ^gan to grow 
giddy. 1732 Berkeley ii. §26 They seem to me 

drunk and giddy with a false notion of liberty. xSzt 
Praed Poems (1864) I. 51 The Monk is as straight as a 
poplar tree, Go^ is as giddy as Gog may be 1 i860 Tyndall 
Clac, I, xi. 78 b or the first time during the journey he grew 
giddy. 1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) J. 154, I felt at first 
giddy and faint, as if I had received a blow from the e.\pert 
hand of a boxer. 

tb. iransf. Of a ship: Staggering as if dizzy. 
1700 Dryden Ceyx 6* Alcyone 198 The giddy ship ran 
round. 17*5 Pope Odyss. ix. 79 Now here, now there, the 
giddy ships are born. 

c. Causing or apt to produce dizziness or swim- 
ming in the head, rendering dizzv. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. iii. 49 If tliou sowe the giddie 
darnell of humane traditions, looke for like fruite. 3594 
Smaks. Rich. Ill, I. iv. 37 As we pac’d along Vpon the 
giddy footing of the Hatches. 1597 — 2 Hen. IP’, m. 1, 18 
Vpon the high and giddie Mast. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. 
IV. i, Time these giddy Vajjours will remove. 1718 Prior 
Penveriz^ The giddy precipice, and the dangerous flood. 
1781 CowPER Hope 187 From infancy through childhood’s 
giddy maze. Poems, Woodnotes t. gz Whose 

giddy top the morning loved to gild. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 81 The giddy cHfis which 
surround them. 

d. "Whirling or circling round with bewildering 
rapidity, 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 952 To .. tume the giddy round of 
Fortunes wheele. ^1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. 454 With 
swift apd giddy motions, 37x5-20 Pope Ilia^l xvni. 695 
So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toss’d. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 417 While above the giddy tempest flies, a 1793 G. 
White in Selborne 8 The happy schoolboy brings 

transported forth His long-forgotten scourge and giddy gig. 
x8io Scott Lady of L. ii.^ xxxi. Amid his senses* giddy 
wheel. 1842 Tennyson Sin 29 The strong tempeetuous 
treble .. Ran into its giddiest whirl of sound. 38^ R. 

Shorter Poems iv, 13, I lean across the paddock 
pale And gaze upon the giddy mill. 

e. dial. Of a sheep : Affected with the ‘ gid *. 
Giddy mutton (see qnot. 18S1). 

1847-78 Halliwell, Giddy, . .a term applied to sheep that 
have hydatides on the brain. i88x Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v., 
Lambs and sheep are said to be giddy when they lake to 
turning round in an aimless sort of \Vay . . When the animal 
is killed as it generally is on manifesting this gj’ratory 
tendency, the meat is known as ‘giddy lamb', or ‘giddy 
mutton 


3 . Of persons, their attributes and actions: Men- 
tally intoxicated, ‘elated to thoughtlessness* (J.) ; 
incapable of or indisposed to serious thought or 
steady attention ; easily carried away by excite- 
ment; Might-headed , frivolous, flighty, inconst.ant. 

Chiefly trans/. from sense 2 ; but some of the uses may 
descend directly from sense i. 

a 1547 Surrey AEneid 11. 33 So diuerse ranne the giddy 
peoples rainde. xs6x T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. rr. 81 Such 
as do alway sauor of a certnine giddy imagination. 259* 
Shaks. x Hetu VI, ui. i. 83 [TTiey] Doe pelt so fast at one 
anothers Pate, That many haue their giddy braynes knockt 
out. 1626 Bacon Sylva J 698 It may be Gnats and Flics 
haue their Imagination more mutable and giddy, a 1631 
Donne Poems (1650) iiB Giddie fantastique Poets. *643 
Milton DivorceSIks. (1847) 158/2 Many they shall reclaim 
from obscure and giddy sects. i68x Dryden Acs.ejr Acktt. 

I. 216 Govern’d by the Moon, the giddy Jc'vs Tread the 
same Track when she the Prime renews; And once in 
twenty Years ..By natural Instinct thej- change *heir Lord, 
27x3 Steele Guardian No. 5 r 6 The Stddy part of her 
will have it she is in love. 17^ Goldsm. / te. U 
said twenty giddy things that looked like jojj 2779 Mad. 
D’Arblav Diary Oct., A mere plaj-ful, giddy, romping 
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child. i8*i Hazlitt Tahle-t, Ser. ii, xv. (1869) 301 Art .. 
still allures our giddy admiration. rtz839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 26 And giddy girls of gay fifteen Mimic his 
manner and his mien. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 257 She 
. . thinks she is gay when she is only giddy. 
absol. 1807 Crabde Par. Reg. j. 282 ’Twould warn the 
giddy and awake the gay. 1838 Lytton Alice 55 She 
seemed born, not only to captivate the giddy, but to turn 
the heads of the sage. 

4 . Comb., as giddy-brain, -head (said of a per- 
son) ; giddy-brained, -dnink, -headed, -paced, -paled, 
-wilt^ adjs. ; giddy-gander dial. « Gander- 
goose ; giddy-go-round, something that revolves 
with giddy rapidity, esp. a * merry-go-ronnd ' or 
‘ roundabout ’ ; giddy -goating vbl. sb., acting the 
‘giddy goat’, fooling about; + giddy • lumpish- 
ness, heaviness and dizziness (of the head). 

• ax6$z Brome I, Wks. 1873 II. 17 This kicksy 

wincy *Giddibrain will spoil all. 1796 Plain Sense I. 190 
Lady Almeria was a little giddy-brain. 1561 T. Norton CaU 
vin's Inst. 1. 19 Certain *giddy brajned men. x68* Otway 
Venice Preserved ni. i, Useless, giddy-brain’d Ass ! 178^ 
Denouement loS A foolish penchant for a little giddy brained 
girl. 1827 Coleridge Let. in Mem. H. F, Cary (1847) II. 
176 Even as a man *giddy-drunk throws his arms about, 
and clasps hold of a oarber’s block for support. 1847-78 
Halliwell, *Giddygander, the orchi.s. Dorset. *863 
Barnes DorsetGloss., Giddygander, the early purple orchis 
{orchis vtasculd) . . and other yommon species of orchis. 
288^ Mrs. Ewing jackanapes iii. 20 His friend could not 
..ride in the *giddy*go-round. 1^3 R. Kipling Many 
Invent,,^ My Lord the Elephant 65 He put his arm round 
av’ me an’ I came into the sun, the hills an’ the rocks 
skippin’ big giddy-go-rounds. ^ xSgt Sarah J. Duncan 
Amer. Girl Lond. 79 A little *giddy-goating does nobody 
any harm, X64X ‘Smectymnuus* Vind. Atisw. ii. 29 Before 
he . . condemne those for *giddyheads that will not take 
his word for proofs. X698 Fryer Ace. E. India <5* P. 106 
The Heir of Bantam is . . of little Credit, being a Giddy- 
head. X57S Turbervile Faulconrie 248 So much the greater 
ought your bells to be by how much more you see your 
hawke *gyddy headed.^ X639 G. Daniel Vervic, 395 Oh 
the sickly last Of giddie-headed Popularitie, 1748 Smol- 
lett Rod. Rand, xlvi, Dangling after a parcel of giddy- 
headed girls. X678 Yng, MatisCall. 289 He [prince Henry] 
grew more pale than formerly . . yet he did not much com- 
plain, but only of *giddy-lumpishness in his forehead. x6ox 
Shaks. Twel. N. ti. iv. 6 These most briske and *giddy- 
paced times. x5<»4 R. Armin Ded. in G, Dngdalis Disc. 
Pract. Eliz, Caldviell Aij, We haue many *giddie pated 
Poets, that coulde haue published this Report with more 
eloquence. Demonol. vili. 240 These enthusiastic 

and giddy-pated girls, c X830 R. Sullivan in Casquet Lit, 
V. X73A Betty was a reckless, *giddy-wltted baggage. 
Gxady (gi'di), v. Also 7 gyddy. [f. the adj.] 

1 . trans. To make or render giddy. 

x6o» Warner Alb. Eng. ix, li. (1612) 232 Your Darnell 
giddieth so. 16x7 Collins De/. Bp. Ely rr. viii. 3x7 So are 
you gyddied and hurled vp and downe, with euery blast 
of vmne doctrine. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 28 Betele 
. .giddies the braine. J710 Acc. Last Disiemp, T. IV/dgg 
H, 44 After he had giddy’d his Guests by a Chase of various 
Meanders and winding ^vays. 1799 Coleridge Lett, (1805) 
284 Oh this strange sceiie.shifter, Death J— that giddies 
one with insecurity. X889 C. Edwardes Sardinia 163 That 
he may not be giddied by his perpetual rotations. 

2 . inlr. To become gickiy. 

x^S S. Judd Margaret vi. (1871) 28 My head swims, my 
brain giddies. 

'I* 3 . ? To turn round with giddy movement. 
x6is Chapman Odyss. ix. 135 Had not . . a sodaine North- 
wind fetcht, With an extreame sea, quite about againe, Our 
whole endeuours; and oiir course constraine To giddie 
round; and with our bowd sailes greete Dreadfull Maleia. 
Hence Gi’ddying ///. a., that makes giddy. 

X820 Mrs. Starke Direct. Trav. on Coni. ii. (1S23) 34 
The Chapeau, a giddying eminence opposite to Montanvert. 
1844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Ilium, St. PetePs 
ii. 135 At last that giddying sight took form, a 1882 Loncf, 
Mich. Angelo^ i. iv. You think .. my head Swims with the 
giddying whirl of life about me. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor 
Casterbr. xxvii. One that creeps into the maiden heart like 
the giddying worm into the sheep’s brain, 

f Giddy gaddy, Obs. Some old game. 

1609 Mattch. Court Leet Rec. (1886) II. 248 A game, or 
games vsed^in the towneof Manchest^ called giddye gaduye. 

Giddyish (gi'di|ij), a. [f. Giddy a. + -rsH.j 
Somewhat giddy, dizzy, 

X7XX Swi^ yrnl.^ to Stella 26 Jan., My head .. is not 
absolutely ill, but giddyish. Ibid, ai Apr., To be giddyish 
three or four days together mortified me, 

Gid6, obs. f. Guide; var. Gite, Obs., gown. 
Gidya : see Giddea. 

Gief, Giefb, obs. forms of Give, Gift. 
Giela(i)nger, var. Gieenyer, Obs. 

Gier- eagle : see Geieu-. 

GierfalcoD, Gierle, obs. ff. Gerfalcon, Girl. 
Gieroglife, -gliphick, obs. ff. Hieroglyph, - ic. 
GiesecHte (grsekait). Illin. [Named by 
Stromeyer in 1819 after Sir Chas. Giesecke, who 
brought it from Greenland : see -ite.] A variety of 
pinite, believed to beapseudomorphafternephelite. 

182X R. Jameson Man. Min, 323 Gieseckite, Stromeyer, 
Sosverby. iB 63 Dana Min, (cd. 5) 479 Gieseckite , .\xi 6- 
sided prism*;. 

f Gie'Setrye. Obs.— * [ad. OF. gUziterU, f. 
Giezi, L. (Vulgate) equivalent of Heb, nri'j 
Gehazi.] The crime of selling some sacred thing ; 
a correlative of SlltONY. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode^ in. xxv. Ii8^) 249 ^Vho so 
wole propirliche speke, whan it selleth, Giezitrye, and whan 
it biggetn, Symonye it Is scyd. 


Giest(e, obs, form of Joibt, 

Gieve, var. Give, Gtve. 

Gif (gif), Sc.TiTidL north. dial. Forms; 5-6 
giff(e, gyf(fe,(5 gyve, 6 geif, geve, gewe, giwo), 
6 giue, 5- gif. [An alteration of ME. gif, If. 

It has not been certainly traced beyond the 15th c. (the 
MSS. of Barbour having been written in 1487-9). Probably 
it was due to the influence of Give, in which a form with a 
guttural similarly took the place of an earlier form with a 
palatal. Cf. Gin conjI\ 

1 . Introducing a condition : = If. Also gif that. 
Now rare, 

*375 Barbour Brtice 1. 12, 1 wald fayne set my will, Giff 
my wyt mycht suffice thartill. 0x425 Wvntoun Cron. viii. 
V. Z07 Gyve hai couth, J>ai suld declere Of hat gret dystans 
Jje matere. CX470 Henry Wallace 391 Gentill men gif 
ge be, LeifT ws sum part, we pray for cheryte. 1556 Lauder 
Tractate 89 Geue that tharc ony places be More creiiell 
than ythers in degre [etc,]. *563-83 Foxe A. M. 4/2 

And glue be were so holy, yet [etc.]. 1588 A. King tr. 
Canisins' Catech. 15 b, Giue nothings be iugit mair siieit 
and plaisant thane lyfe .. how mekil [etc.]. 01620 

A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 21 Gif they speak not soe, I 
wald understand quhy they wryte not as they speak. X786 
C. Keith Harst Rig 47 Gif like your tongue were your 
twa hands, Nae help you’d need. 1826 J, Wilson Noct. 
Amhr. Wks. 2855 1 . 354 Gif it was the last word I was ever 
to speak in this world, it was God’s truth. X858 M. 
PoRTRous Souter jPohnny 20 Gif bless'd wi* freedom, ye can 
flee Wi' angel haste Througii heat en’s siarr’d empireye will 
be A prying ghaist. xZqh Mid Yorksh. Gloss., Gi/,\i. A 
casual form, mostly heard in Nidderdale. 

+ 2. Introducing an object clause: =5 Whether. 
Also gif that, Qbs. 

*S 3 S Stewart Cron, .yco/.ll. 206 , 1 can nocht tell gif that 
he wes his bruther. *567 in Tytler Hist. Scotl. (1864) III. 
247 (Bothwell] is minded to .. bring her [the queen] to 
Dunbar. Judge you gif it be with her will or no? 

Gif(e, Giff, obs. forms of Gif, Give. 

Giff (gif)' Sc. [Formed by analysis of Giff- 
GAFP.] In phrase The giffs and the gaffs ; the 
givings and the takings, the gains and the losses. 
Cf. Gipf-gapf. 

1821 Galt Ann. Parish xliii. 161, I think that the gifls 
and the gaffs nearly balance one another. 

Giff-gaff (gi‘f-gief). Sc, and north, dial. Also 
6 giffe-gafe, gyffe-gaffo, 8 giff-goff, 9 gif-gaf(f. 
[reduplication of Give v. Cf. yiT>w. gkivegave!\ 

1 . Mutual giving, mutual help ; give and take. 

1549 Latimer ^rd Sernt. he/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 89 Some 

what was geuen to them before, and they musie nedes geue 
somewhat againe, for giffe gafe was a good felow, this gyffe 
gaffe led them dene from lustlce. x624 Bf. R. Mountagu 
Nezo Gagg^ Giff-gaff is a good fellow. 1787 Grose Prov. 
Gloss. s.v.,Giff-^onmakesgood fellowship. irpoSHiRREPs 
Poems Gloss., Gtff-gaff, open-heartedness, familiarity, frank- 
ness, or mutual condescension. 1825 Scott Guy M. xl, I 
played at giff gaff with the officers. 2828 — Hrt. Mid/. 
xvi, Gif'gaf makes gude friends, ye ken. 1824 — Red. 
gauntlet xii, You must give me your [word) to be private in 
the matter — giff-gaff, you know, 1805 Duruiee Advertiser 
in Daily News 22 Mar. 7/2 The ‘giff-gaff’ principle of 
making friends. 

2. Interchange of remarks; promiscuous talk. 
(Cf. Gaff sb.^ 

X787 Grose Prov. Gloss,, Giff-gaff, unpremeditated dis- 
course. i8ss Robinson IVhitby Gloss., Giff-gaff, the 
random conversation which strangers fall into when they 
meet in going the same road. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sun- 
bonnet 45 The shrill ‘giff-gaff’ of their colloquy. 

Hence f vhl. jA= 5 sense i, 

x6o6 Birnie Kirk-Buriail (2833) 35 The which glf- 

f affing with God is the verie simoniacal sin of Anani and 
aphira. 

Gift (gift), sb. Forms : a. i sift, syft, 2-5 
5ift(e, (4 ^iefto), 3-5 5eft, 4 5yft(e, 4-6 yeft(e, 
(5 yeffe, yifte, yyft, yft, 6 yeffte). B. 4 1 

yefpe, -the, 5 ^yfth. 7. 3-6 gifte, gyft(e, 6 gyfffc, , 
(3 giuete, 4 gifit, giftt, 6 gefte, gieft), 3, 6, 7 
guift(0, 3- gift. [Com. Tent : OE. ift str. fern, 
(recorded only in the sense ‘ payment for a -wife *, 
and in the plural with the sense ^ wedding ’) corre- 
sponds to OFris. jeft fern., gift, MDn. (Du. 
gift fem., gift,,^^ neut., now more commonly gif, 
poison),OHG.,§^fem., gift, poison(MHG., mod. G, 
gift fern., gift, neut., poison), ON. gift, usually 
written gift (Sw,, Da. -gift in compounds), pi. 
giptar a wedding, Goth, -gifts in compounds;— 
OTeut. *gifti-z fem., f. root *gyd- Give v. 

The OE. sense does not appear to have survived into 
ME. ; the a and P forms are perh. new formations from the 
yb., while the y type, to which the mod. Eng. form belongs, 
is prob. (as the guttural seems to show) adopted from ON.] 

I. Giving. 

1 . The action of giving, an instance of the same ; 
a giving, bestowal, f Of gift', as a gift, gratui- 
tously, for nothing ; also of free gift. {^I would not 
have it) at a gift (coUoq.) : at the price of nothing ; 
even as a gift. Of a persot^s gift \ of his giving, 
as his gift. Also, the power or right of giving, in 
phr, in (f^) a person's gift. 

a. c X300 K. Alis. 4682 [Laud MS.] What wijj 3ifte what 
wj|> queyntise Alle he wan hem to his seruyse. c 2340 
Cursor M. 509o(lnn.) >oure sackes sbal 1 fille of 31ft [Cott. 
o girt]. C1400 Rom. Rose'g^'i, I wolde gladly ., Have a 
cos Iherof freely Of }’our yelt. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 22 
William. .was righte duke of Normandie by yeft of Charlys 


the symple, king of Fraunce. 1503 Churchit. Acc. Cres. 
combe (Som. Rcc. Soc.) 28 Of the yefie of Alsun Abbot a 
payr of beds of Jett. 

Y- ax300 Cwncr 28760 pethrid almuses gift of hand, 

or elles in word or werk helpand. 13^7 Lay Folks Catech. 
25 Thai had it of goddes giftt at thaire begynn)’ng. 15*3 
Fitzherb. Seerv. 29 It is to be enquered of all y church« 
that belong to the lordes gyft how many there be h where 
they be & what they be worthe. 2583 Hollvband Carfi/o di 
Fior X09 But canst thou not haue of gifte the filth uhich 
is painted on thy handes and nccke? 2589 C. Ockurdw 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) qx For thei be of my Ixjrde cf 
Warwikes gyfte, 1596 Srenser F. Q. v. x. 24 Therefore 
these two, her eldest sonnes, she sent To .seeke for succour 
of this Ladies gieft. 2650 Fuller Pisgah 111. i. 359 This 
floor David bought of Araunah the Jebusite, from whomhe 
would not lake it of gift. x6$x Hobbes Leviath. n. xxi. 
108 When we say a Guift is Free, there is not meant any 
Liberty of the Guift, but of the Giver. 2675 South Serm. 
(1737) I, xi. 406 No man has any antecedent right or claim 
to that which comes to him by free-gift. 2679-88 Seer. 
Serv. Money Chas. ^ Jas. (Camden) 27 To Lieu* Anthony 
Heyford, as of free guift 30//. os. od. 2785 Cowper Lett, 
Wks. (1876) 220 A gift of bedding to the poor of Olney. 1837 
Disraeli Veneita 1. iv, The rich living was in the gift of tne 
Herberts, a 1854 H. Reed Lcct. Eng. Lit. jv, (1878) irf 
Language always makes gift of its best wealth to a great 
poet. 2857 Hughes 'Tom Broxvn r. ix, Wouldn’t have them 
at a gift. x888 Bryce Amer. Comnvw. II. Ixv. 486 The 
minor appointive offices which He in his own gift. 

Prov. 2583 Fulke Z?^/rc^xv. 403 The prouerb is, what 
is so free as gift? 

fb. To give a gift (^earlier to give a giv^x to 
give assurance that. Obs. (See Give v .) 

2 . Laiv. a. Thetransferenceofpropertyinathing 
by one person to another, voluntarily and withont 
any valuable consideration. 

Q. 1480 Water/. Arch, in io//t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 314 The saide feftments, yefts, graunls, and lessee 
2483 Act I Rick. Ill, c. r. § r Every astate feoffement ydt 
relesse graunte lesis and confirmacion of landys. 
y. C147X in Zf//. N0.679 III. 21 A box wiihthe 

dede of gyfft off J. P. 2558 Extracts Aherd, Reg. {1844) I. 
3x4 Be this our letter of gyft and donalioune. 1590 Sww 
BURNE Testaments 16 Of gifts in case of death there be 
three sortes. c 2590, 26x3 Deed of gift [see Deed d. A 
2767 Blackstone Comm, II. 440 Gifts are always 
touR, grants are upon some consideration or equti'alcrtt. 2838 
Penny Cycl. Xl.^ 217/2 To complete a gift of goods and 
chattels delivery is absolutely necessary', 

/g. X729 E. Erskine in Agnew Theol. Censo/al. (iSSO 
209 There is a deed of gift or grant made by the Father to 
all the hearers of the Gospel. 

b. (See quots. 1818, 1876,) 

i8x8 Cruise Digest {ed. 2) IV. 63 A gift; donnlh, « 
properly applied to the creation of an estate tail ; as a fconj 
ment is to that of an estate in fee simple. 18x7 JaRUAV 
PowelVs Desdses II. 295 The word ‘against’ wasconstruw 
without, to make it alternative to the other gift* 

Digsy Real Prop. x. § 1. 378 A feoffment was techniwu 
confined to an estate in fee simple, the conveyance ot 
estate tail by the same process was technically called a gu 


II. The thing given. 

3 . Something, the possession of which is transj 
ferred to another without the expectation or leceip^ 
of an equivalent; a donation, present. Also pie* 
ceded by qualifying words, as Christmas-, hasUr-, 
New Year's, etc. gift. . . 

Grecian gi/t (see Virg. cEn. n. 49) : some seeming ft 
or concession on the part of an enemy, suspccUQ 
offered with sinister inolive. 

cxxso Gen. ^ Ex, 1416 De broSer and de m 


Riche 3iftes eliezer 5 e toe. 


cx* 7 S Lay. 1790 H y...,j 
■ bi-hehte. 


Brutus be seft : bat Dyanne him bi-hehte. 

Paleme 5357 Sterne siedes & strong, & ober 
2402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 27 Why make ye 
feasts to poore men, and yeveth him yefts, as ye^ ° ,, 
the rich. 24B3 Canton G. de la 'Tour C ij, I P^y 5°^ x* 
that it plese yow to graunte me a bone and a yefte. .. 

p. 2447 Bokenham Seyniys iKoxb.i 46 Be nathan daua 
sone also 3yfth or thynge joven is sienyfyed. . 

Y. «23w Cursor M. 3319 He hfr gaue a gift onan. a 
gold ring. Ibid. 3339 Ilkan gaue he giftes scr^ < ^ 
Laun/al 67 The quene yaf gyfles for the *^ 9 ,^ 
curtasye to kythe. 2539 Taverner Er<um. / ^ 

26 The mynde of giftes is best. 2548 HalllA^ rtcche 
VIII, 67 Also that you . . shall confesse that you 
the citie as a -gift, and not rendred as a , f 

•' ** ’ - T. Washington 


kyng your Master. 2585 _ , . 

Voy. HI. xxii. 212 [They] went through the cit> - 
their new yeres gifts of al those they met. 263* » ^ 

Serm. 491 The one eye vpon the guift *ne ,^...waket 
the Giver. 2667 Milton P. L, iv. 735 Both CowpEi' 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep* 7 ... 

Hope 215 Life is His gift, from whom 0., S. P. 

And every good and perfect gift, j^,.,nTGibbos 

Maitland ffWaldensesKu. .wci tb* 

is .. so remarkable that I wonder 

(Srecian gift. 2884 Brow'Ninc Ferishtan yx* 5 ' 3 

is giving, gift ckaims gift’s return. . « -0 in 

Proverbs. CX460 How Gd. ,akithe, nj' 

Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 18s Bounden be is Throw tin 

dere childe. 2546 J. Heywood Prov.[iZ6q}Z 
gyft agayne at the geuers head. n SPCCt* 

b. Something of value proceeding fro 
fied source, quasi-personified as a xj. 35? 

2796 H. Hu^er tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. 

These precious gifts of the Waters . The ever* 

to all Nations.' 2872 WoRt-KV {18S67 4 

living gifts of Grecian art and archiiecture * ^ ^ 

t c. A fee for services rendered. Obs. 

2477 Poston Lett. No. 808 HI. sM 
with your swanes, for hys yefte piyd 

there fore be wold yeffe you his labore, be so ye I ^ 
his costes. 
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' f d. pi. Applied to almshouses founded by a 
speciBcd person. Obs. 

1651 T. Baskek Art of Angling Eplst., I live in Henry 
the 7th*s Gifts. 

4. An offering to God or to a heathen deity. 

a. 1381 WvcLiF Matt. V. 24 Leeue there thi gift before 
the auter.- ^1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xvii. 390 He .. 
offred a riche yefte vpon the awter. 

y. 13! 13^ Cursor M, 10218 Ilkan i>an to J>e temple broght 
Sirekin gift after l>ai moght. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
xxxiv. { 3. 70 Gifts arc offered vnto God not as supplies of 
his want. x6xx Bible Matt. v. 23, 24. 1895 Daily News 
30 Oct. 4/7 The Deodand, or gift to God. 

5. Something given with a corrupting intention ; 
a bribe. Obs. as a speciffc sense. 

The existence of this sense seems to be implied a X300 in 
Cursor M. 17464 (GOtt.) pai war for gifte {read forgifte, 
hribed\ he soth to hele. 

a. 1362 Langl. P. pi. a. III. go Fuir schal falle and brenne 
atte laste J>e houses and h® homes of hem hat desyreji For 
to haue gifies. 1382 VVyclif Detti. xvi. 19 Thou shall not 
accept persone, ne giftis, for giftis blynden eyen of wise men. 

V. 1549 Latimer yd SeT^n. lef Edw. PYfArb.) 89 Wo 
worth these giftes, they subuert iustyce cuerye where. X59A 
WiLLOBiE in Shaks. C. Praise 10 For giftes the wysest will 
deceave. x6xx Bible 2 Chron. xix. 7 I'here is no iniquitie 
with the Lord our God., nor taking of gifts. 

6 . A faculty, power, or quality miraculously be- 
stowed, e.g. upon the apostles. and other early 
Christians ; a Christian virtue looked upon as an 
emanation from the Holy Ghost ; extended further 
to endowments bestowed by heathen deities or 
some supernatural agent ; occas. in sense of in- 
spiration. The gif t of tongues \ see Tongue. 

a. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 09 We ne magen ie fond from us 
driue, ne mid sworde ne mid kntue, hute hit beo hurh godes 
gifte. ^1225 Alter. R. 28 Uor tJe seoue giftes of 3e Holi 
Goste, Set ich mote habben bam. X382 WYcnF.. 4 r/x viii, 20 
Thou eessidist the gifte of God for to be had .. by money. 
c X449 Pecock Re/r. i8x The giftis of gracis, the glories of 
beuen bihlgt ben to alle Cristene passyng greete benefetis. 

1340 Ayeub. 200 Nou we willeh xigge uerst of he yefh« 
of onderstondinge be han het h® holy gost wile ous tcche. 

y, a 1300 Cursor M. 19007 Of hali^st he giftes sere, Gin 
us he has a!s yce sc here, a 1533 Ld. Berners Nuon Ixxxiv. 
265 Amongc other [ladycs of y" fayrye] there was one that 
gaue me y* gyft to be suebe one as ye se that I am. 1605 
Camden Rem. (1637) 6 That admirable gift hereditary to the 
anointed Princes of this Realme, in curing the Kings Evilt. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 715 Pandora, whom the Gods En* 
dowd with all thir gifts. 1704 Nelson /Vx/. ff Fastsxxu 
(X739) 258 Having a Power to impart the same Gift to others, 
x^ Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. xxv. 254 He did begin to 
write, but he could bring nothing to pass : his gift was not 
come to him. 173* Berkeley Sertn. S. P. G. Wks, 1871 
III. 24X We have not the gift of miracles. 1834 J. H. 
Newman Par, Serm. I. L 13 To obtain the gift of holiness 
is the work of a life. 1875 Manning Mission H, Ghost xnu 
3S9 Now the gift of intellect or understanding is precisely 
that gift of the Holy Spirit which enables us to understand 
the meaning of what we believe, X876 Mozley^ (/niv. Senn. 
xi. (1877) 2x6 Faith is not only an excellent gift, a sublime 
gift, but it is a gift full of present happiness. 

b. A natural endowment, faculty, ability, or 
talent. Also natural gift, gift of God or nature. 
Gift of the gab ; {collog.) see Gab i b. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 23892 Sum for mar and sum for less, 
Efter bat vr giftes css. 1504 Atkynson tr, De Imitatione 
in. lx. 252 Gyftes of nature be gyuen Indyfferentlye to good 
foike and cuyll. 1573 J. Sandford Hours Recr. (1576) 
Ep. Ded. A 5 Hir venues and giftes of minde. 1588 
J. Udall Demonstr. Discip. xi. (Arb.) 49 For some hath 
an excellent gift in doctrine, and^ not in application, 1597 
Morley Introd. Mus. iis Imagining that all the guiftes 
of God should die in themselues, if they should bee taken 
out of the worlde. 1647 N. Bacon Disc.^ Govt. Eng. i. 
V. (1739) 12 Austin had also a gift or trick of^working 
miracles. 1693 S. Harvey in Drydett’s yuvenal ix. (1697) 
231 The Gifts of Nature, what will they avail? 17x0 S. 
Sesvall Diary 2 Dec. (1879) 11. 294, I have heard he had 
a good Gift in Prayer, xyix Addison SPfci.^ No. 128 
P I As Vivacity is the Gift of Women, Gravity is that of 
Men. 1769 yuniiis Lett. i. 8 Nature has been sparing of 
her gifts to the noble lord. 18x4 Wordsw. Excurs, 1. 78 
Endowed with highest gifts, The vision and the faculty 
divine. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 229 He was in 
the habit of exercising his spiritual gifts at their meetings) 
X856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. i. 29 The faculty of 
reasoning correctly,. is for the most part a natural gift. 1871 
Freeman Nonn. Cowv.tiSjf) IV. xvii. 99 He was di^laying 
in Normandy the ^fts of the wise lawgiver and firm ad- 
ministrator. X882 Pebody En^. youmalistn xlx. 144 The 
precise gifts that are needed in a special correspondent. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Contnnu. II. liiL 328 [Hamilton’s] 
countrymen seem to have never . . duly recognized his 
splendid gifts. 

7. slang. (See quots.) 

1832 Examiner 187/2 [They] asked him if he would join 
them in a good thing, which was to cany away a landlord’s 
till of money, and that it would be a * gift ’ (an easy task). 
zB$ 9 Slang Dict.^ Gift, any article which has been stolen 
and afterwards sold at a low price. 

8 . A white speck on the finger-nails, supposed to 
portend a-gift. 

17CS Srit. A/o/WSo. 17. 2/1 <?. What is the Cause of little 
white Spots, which sometimes grow under the Nails of the 
rinaers? And what is the reason they say they are Gifts? 
A. The reason of their being call’d Gifts is as Wise an one 
as that of Letters, Wirvding Sheet«, &c. in a Candle. X796 
in Grose's Diet. Vulg. Tongue (ed. p. 1854 Knight Once 
upon a Time II. 2^ We showed each other the gifts on 
out nails. x886 in Cheelu Gloss. 

9. atirib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as gift- 
copy, 'money, -package, -picture, b, 'Objective, as 
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gift-bearer,-iaher\ ^gift-greedy^d^. c, instrumental, 
as gift-laden adj. Also gift-book, a book given as 
a present ; a book published in an attractive form, 
such as is suitable for a present, a school prize, 
etc. ; gift-enterprise U.S. (see quot.) ; gift-food, 
food given in charity ; gift-hrorse, a horse given 
as a present; see also Hobsk 20 ; gift-house 
(see quot.) ; f gift-sermon, a sermon that is paid 
for by an endowment. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 155/2 A *Gift berer, doniferus, munife'r. 
x86^ Publishers Pref. to Waits. Improv. Mind, As a 
•gift-book to advanced scholars it is most appropriate. 
x886 T. Frost Remin. Country yournalist vlii. (1888) 94 
They, .wished to use them [engravings] in the production of 
a gift-book. 1832 Mrs. Trollope in L’Estrange 
Miss Mitford (2882) I. 238 Mr. Howe told him that all 
the •gift copies were already sent. 1^3 Funk's Stand. 
Diet., *Gift-enterprise, a business that ofmrs gifts to secure 
patrons or purchasers. 1865 Daily Tel. 6 Dec. 4/5 The 
danger was. .that the dangerous habit of living upon •gift- 
food would demoralise the recipients, e x6xt Chapman Iliad 
IV. 1x8 With this, the mad- *gift-greedie man, Minerua did 
perswade. 1663 Butler Afw/f. 1. i. 490 He ne’er consider’d 
It, as loth To look a *Gift-Horse in the mouth. 1837 W; 
Irving Capi. Bonneville II. 249 The Captain, .pul spurs to 
his very fine gift.horse. 1893 Farmer Slang, *Gifi-house 
{<01 Gift), (printers'X a club; a house of call; specifically 
for the purpose of finding employment, or providing allow- 
ances for members. 1895 Daily News 27 Dec. 2/5 A giant 
Christmas tree, constituted of some hundreds of the •gift- 
laden firs of the nursery. X548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Mark i. 12-15 Thou haste receyued the holy ghoste as it 
were •gifte money, a bond, and an earnest penye of thy 
salar3'e. 1897 Bailey Fruit-growing 416 In all the finest 
fruits the grower should use nothing but a *gift-package, 
that is, one which is pven away with the fruit when it 
is sold. 1862 Thornbory Turner II. 128 Men never 
valued *glft pictures so much as those in which they had 
invested money, 1766 Entick London IV. 64 Here is a 
•gift-sermon every Tuesday, .well endowed by lady Camb- 
den. 1549 Latimer ^rd Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 94 He 
was no *^fte taker, he \vas no wynker, be was no by walker, 

Gifb (gift), V. [f. Gift sb.'] 

1. trans. To endow or furnish with gifts (see 
chiefly Gift sb. 6) ; to endow, invest, or present 
with as a gift. 

xfi. . Wife in Morels Skin C j b, The friendes that were 
together met He [printed Be] g^ted them richely with 
right good speede. x6o8 W. Sclater Malacky (1650) 197 
See how the Lord gifted him above his brethren. 1621 
Sanderson 22 Serm. {1637) 396 If God have not gifted us 
for it, he hath not called us to it. 1677 Hubbard Nar- 
rative (i86s) I. 6x He was better gifted than any other of 
the Indian Nation. 17^9 Fielding Tom fones 1. v, Nothing 
but the inspiration with which we writers are gifted can 
possibly enable anyone to make the discovery. 1826 E. 
iRvisG Babylon II. v»i. 282 When they were gifted with 
the self same Spirit with which Moses had been gifted. 
1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I. 290 How adrnirably 
Nature had provided.. by gifting it {the salmon] with a form 
of all others the best adapted for (etc.). 1844 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Swan's Nest, The world must love and ftar him Whom 
I gift with heart and hand. 1884 Rogers 6 Cent. Work 
^ Wages I, 126 Many settlements, which afterwards grew 
into towns, were gifted subsequently with parliamentary 
representation. 

b. To invest with a charm; to impart a fascina- 
tion to. rare^^. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 141, I may not 
dwell on scenes and events which the pen of Scott has 
gifted 

2. To bestow as a gift; to make a present of. 
Coust.with /o or dative. Also with tiwqy. Chiefly-SV. 

26x9 Sir J. SEMpiLL.S*tfmVi'^r3i If thej' object, that tithes, 
being gifted to Levi, in official inheritance, can stand no 
longer than Levi [etc.], a x6|9 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 
v. (1677) 278 The recovery of a parcel of ground which the 
Queen had gifted to Mary Levinston. X7XI in A. McKay 
Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 98 This bell was gifted by the Earl 
of Kilmarnock to the town of Kilmarnock for their Council- 
house, X7S4 Erskine PrHnc, Sc. Law i. (1809) 51 Where a 
fund is gifted for the establishment of a'sccond minister, in | 
a parish where the cure is thought too heavy for one Ictc.]. 
x8oi Ranken Hist- France I. 301 Parents were prohibited 
ftom selling, gifting, or pledging their children. 1829 J. 
Brown New Deestde Guide (xZjS) 19 College of Blairs., 
having been gifted to the Church of Rome by its proprietor. 
X839 Alison Europe xUi, § 71 (i849-;5o) VII. 155 Thus did 
Napoleon and d'Oubril gift away Sicily. 2878 J. C. Lees 
Abbey of Paisley xix. 20X The Regent Murray gifted all the 1 
Church Property to Lord Sempil). 

Hence Gi'fting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

tfixQ Sir j. Sempilc Sacrilege App. 4 Was Abraham so 
idle in gifting? Jacob so superstitious in vowing? 2671 
True Noncoif. 163 Our Lords most gracious gifting, 1796 
T, Townshend Poems 32 Where once thy gifting hand 
did weave Garlands of glory for the poers head. 2875 
Whitney xiv. 302 A gifting of man, at his birth, 

not with capacities alone. 

Gifted (giftM), pfl. a. [f. Gift v. + -ed 2.] 

1. Endowed with gifts (see Gift sb. 6 ) ; talented. 

16+. Minutts Wtsim. Assemily (187.) 38 It is one thing 
to say a gifted man may preach, but anoliier thing to say a 
ruling elder , . by virtue of his office may do it. 2677 \V. 
Hubbard Narrative (1665) II. 201 Such of the Women as 
were gifted at knitting and sewing (etc.]. ^2711 G. Cary 
Phys. Phylactick-2i,z This isaText that the Gifted Brethren 
have often urged. 2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 2x2 No 
patriot weeps, when gifted villains die. 1B39 A. Gray Lett. 
(1893) roo The famous Christopher North, .a gifted genius. 
2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 376 The most gifted minds, 
when they are ilI-educatM, become the worst. 2892 Zang- 
WILL Bow Myst. 92 It’s a grand thing to be gifted, Tom. • 

absol. x8s8 Carlyle Misc, (2857) I. 231 Men fell and 


knew that here also.was one of the Gifted 1 2850 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. m. ix. 114 The gifted of their species. 

b. said of an utterance and of a frame of mind. 

Ill, ii. 635 ^Vbere had they all their 
Gifted Phrases, But from our Calamies and Cases? 2850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. in. ii. -26 Genius in its most gifted 
hour. 

. y 2, Given, bestowed. Obs .-- ' 

Milton Samson 36^ Why was my breeding ordered 
and prescribed.. To grind in brazen fetters under task With 
this heaven-gifted strength ? 

Hence Gi’ftedness, the condition, quality, or 
state of being gifted. Also quasi-concr., a gift. 

• x66o tr. Paracelsus' Archidoxis n. 140 The things of 
nature are not so alike graduated as Diseases are, as in 
relation to the Dose or Guiftedness. 2671 Eachard Observ. 
Answ. Grounds Coni. Clergy 116 Not endued with the 
sublimest giftednesses of our Separatists, a 2734 North 
Lives (1826) III. 312 He was very illiterate, but thought to 
supply that defect ^by extraordinary giftedness. 2875 H. 
Jasies R. Hudson ii. 64 Rowland . . felt more and more the 
fascination of what he would have called his giftedness. 
Gifter, van Gifture, Obs. 

Giftie (gi'fti). Sc. [dim. f. Gift ; see-Y^.] 
Playfully used for Gift sb. 6 b. 

2787 Burns To a Louse viii, O wad some Pow’r the glftie 
gie us To sec oursels as others see us 1 2791 A. Wilson 
Laurel Disputed Wks. (2876) II, 22 (He] shows at iwenly- 
twa as great a glftie For painting just, as Allan did at fifty. 

i'Gi’fbislilieBS. Ohs. rare. [f. (f. Gift 

sb. + -ISH) -f- -NESS.] Giftedness, talent. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 78 An* old Trot (that boasteth 
of herGIftishncsse in Walcrology). Ibid. 158 Such whose 
Gifiishnesse in Exhortation amounteth to a perswasive 
power. 

Giftless (gi’ftles), a. [f. Gift sb. + -less.] 

1. That has no gift to offer. Giftlessgifts=:g\(i% 
that are no gifts (after Gr. abcopa bofpd). 

2390 Gower Couf. I. 293 This messanger was yefteles. 
2614 D. Dyke Myst. Selfe-Deceiving 15 As in the proverbe, 
there are giftlesse gifts. 2650 Trapp Comm. Gen. xv. 6 
Abraham gave gif ts. So doth God to reprobates ; but they 
are giftless gifts ; better be without them. 2870 AIobris 
Earthly Par. I. i. 245 Fair lords, be still awhile, And say 
no ill about this giftless guest. 

2 . That receives or has received no gift. 

c 2435 Torr. Portugal 415 Yftles schall they not be, That 
dare I sothely sey. 2752 Cambridge SeriUeriad iv. 262 
But not unhonour'd shall he halt aw;y^, Or giftless mourn 
this unanspicious daj’. 2870 Morris Earthly Par, 1. 1. 297 
O righteous man, we leave this land, Nor leave thee giftless 
for the welcoming Thou gav’st us erst. 

8 . Devoid of mental endowments ; without talent. 

/ 2894 Daily News 73 July 6/4 An industrious, and by no 
means giftless, Welsh scholar. 

Giftling (gi’ftliri). nonce-wd. [f. Gift sb. + 
-LING.] A small gift. 

2860 Thackeray Round, Papers x. (1863) 252 The kindly 
Christmas tree . . may you have plucked pretty giftllngs 
from it. 


+Gi*ffc-rope. Naut. Obs. [The first element 
is prob. corrupt ; perh. the word may be spurious, 
evolved by a misprint or misreading fcom gest-rope.\ 
= Guest-rope, Guess-warp. 

2704 Harris Lex. Techn., Gift-rope is the Boat-Rope, 
which is fastened to the Boat when she is swifted, in order 
to her being towed at the Stern of a Ship. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl.^ Svpp . , Chest-rope, in a ship, is the same with the guest 
or gift-rope. 2867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., Gift-rope 
(synonymous with guest-rope), a rope for boats at the guest- 
warp boom. (Not known to two nautical experts consulted.] 


t Gi’fture. Obs. Also 6 yefture, 6-7 gifter. 
[f. Gift v. + -ure.] 

1. The action of giving ; also the right of giving. 
Cf. Gift sh, 1, Upon gif iure gratuitously, 

2503 Wilt of Lady Hastings in Test. Vetusta II, 452 A 
faire prymmar, which I had by the yefture of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11.11882) 79 In whome 
doth the patronage, right, and gifture of these ecclesia-stical 
promotions and benefices consist? 2634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp, 11. (1865) 5 The English will not be so Jiberall 
as to fuinish them upon gifture. 

2. A gift ; a prize. 

*59* Wyrley Annorie, Ld, Chandos 63 Willing the gifter 
to someothcr wight. 2615 R. Cleaver Prov. 48 The wealth 
of the godly Is the peculiar gifture of wisedome. 

3. attrib., as gif lure-banquet \ gifture-ore, a 
quantity of ore given as a customary due. 

2609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xix. vi*. 12 Solemn doles, or 
gifture banquets. 2632 Star Chatnb, Cases (Camden) 90 The 
Deputy Baire Masters . . would not measure their oarc un- 
lesse they would pay them their gifter oare. 263* Ibid, 08 
There was some given to the Deputy Barre Masters for 
their palnes, and it Is called therefore gifter oare. 

Forms: 3 - 8 gigg(e, 4 - 5 eygee, 
(6 ghyg), 6- gig. [Perh. onomatopceic ; the iden- 
tity of the word in all senses is very doubtful.] 

I. Something that whirls. 

1 1. A whipping-top. Obs. 

CI.40 [see WinurtGic). 1570 Billingsley Euclid xl. deC 
xvi. 317 This solide [Cone] of many is called 
to our purpose may be EnglUhed a Top or (5hyg. 2508 
Shak.s. L. L. L. v. I. 70 Thou disputes lixc an Infant • 
whip thy Gigge. 1644 in N. 4- Q- Ser. x. IX. 4«/* 
giggs and scourge sticks is. a 2657 Lovelace T^ms {sS I) 
fsp H- ha.s left his apish jigs, And whipping hearts hie 
gfis. ,l!9> Locke Educ. 5 13c Play-things which are a^ve 
h,e!r SkUi 10 make, as Tops, GiES BaUledors, and the like. 
2729 D'Urfey Pills V. xoo, I told her 1 d give her a hip 
for her Gig. <t 2793 (s-ee Giddy «. 2 dj 
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jfig^ 1630 J.'Taylor (Water V^lVks. ir, ^Qf‘^ For hee*s the 
eigge of lime, Whom sharpest wits haue whipt wth sport- 
fufrime. ibid. 144/r Thou Tauerne, Alehouse, Whorehouse, 
Gig of time. That for a groat wilt amongst Tinkers rime. 
t 2 . A set of feathers arranged so as to revolve 
rapidly in the wind, for the purpose of attracting 
birds to a net. Ohs. 

i6ai Markham Prev. Hunger (1655) 115. a 16^ Blun- 
dell Cavaliei*t Nott-bk. (1880) 272 A great help. .for bring- 
ing in of larks about your net, is a gigg of feathers, .which 
twirleth swiftly round on the least breath of wind. 17*7 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Day’tict. 

3. - Gig-kill. 

1842 Brande Diet. Set. , Gigs^ or gig fHachines, are rotatory 
cylinders covered with wirc*teeth, for teazling woollen cloth. 
x886 Elworthy If'’. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., Gig^ Gig'mill^ 
the machine by which the shag or nap is raised upon 
blankets and other cloth ; also applied to the building in 
which the machine is worked. Where's your Tom now? 
Au 1 he do worky down to factory— he 've a-worked to 
the gig's two year '. 

II. Applied to persons. 

•j* 4 . A flighty, giddy girl. Ohs. 

a X22S Ancr. /?. 204 Hunten her efter . . mid gigge leihtre, 
mid hor eien, mid eni Hhte lates. ^1395 Ploivman's T. 
(Skeat) 759 Some spend hir good upon Ihir] gigges, And 
finden hem of greet aray. rx43o Ho^ Gd. \yyf tauiie hir 
Dau. 55 in Baoees Bk. 38 Fare not as a gigge, for nougt hat 
may bitide, Lau^e hou not to loude, ne jane J)ou not to 
wide. XS94 Willobie Avisa {x88o) 41 Thou selfewill gig 
that doth detest My faithfull loue, looke to thy fame. 
a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew^ s. v., A young Gig, a wanton 
Lass. 1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Charlotte L-— 
called, and the little gig told all the quarrels . . she led in 
hex family. 

6. A queer-looking figure, an oddity ; dial, a fool. 
Chiefly Eton slang. Cf. Geck 1 , Gegge. 

X777 in Life Hugh Eliot iv. (2868) 224 Upon my word, 
Hugh, you are the greatest gig in the world. 2797 G. Col- 
man Heir at Law iv. ii, What a damn’d gig you look like. 

, a 2825 Forby Poe. E. Anglia^ Gig, a trifling, silly, flighty 
fellow. 2825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 426 O, France is the 
region of caricature. And a regular Frenchman's a gig to 
be sure With his apple-green breeches [etc.]. 2832 Macaulay 
in Life i?- Lett, (2880) 1. 265 Be you Tories, be you Whigs, 
You must write to sad young gigs. 1836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney I. 193 They were what Mr. Daly . . called uncom- 
mon gigs. 1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xiv. Such a 
set of ‘ gigs my dear, I never saw in my life . . not a good- 
looking man amongst them. 

III. 6. A fancy, joke, whim. Ohs, 

2590 Nashe Pasquifs Apol. I. Cij b, A right cutte of the 
worde, without gigges or fancies of h®reticall and newe 
opinions. x6oo J. Lane Pom Tel-troih n8 New gigges fora 
countrie clowne. X607 Sekol, Disc. agst. Antichr. i. i. 16 It 
is a common gigge to shift of all things brought against this 
filthee Idoll. tfi62S Fletcher Hum. Lieuten. iv. iv, 

I must go see him presently, For this is such a gig. 
Koceks Naamntt 204 Any idle tale, or gigge of a geering, 
gibing wit. X724 Ramsay Tea^. Mise. (1733) III. 321 They 
put a gigg in the gravest scull And send their wits to gather 
wool. 1821 fosrph the Book-Man iti One talk’d of life’s 
most funny rigs, And much enlarg’d on pleasing gigs. 

b. Fun, merriment, glee. In high gig, on the 
{high) gig*, in a state of boisterous hilarity j also 
dial, eager, impatient. Now dial. 

X777 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 201 The 
girls, Betsy and Beckey, were upon the high gig all the 
time, for they enjoyed seeing me thus whisked about. 1807 
Oracle in Spirit Publ. yptls. (iSog) XII. 45, I tells you 
Common Garden's^ the gig, the go, and the finish. 1813 
Moore Post ^tr^iii. 21 We were all in high gig— Roman 
Punch and Tokay Travelled round, till our heads travelled 
just the same way. 2819 ‘R. Rabelais’ 4. /r. 

f 6 Being so full of gig and glee Begins her speech with 
le! He! He! c 2830 in Besant5oF>-x.^_^i7i34 Alaughter- 
loving lass of eighteen who dearly loved a bit of gig. 2876 
Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Gig, a state of flurry; ‘He's on the 
gig to be off.’ 

c. Comb, gig-fair local (see quot.) ? Ohs. 

2829 Glover Hist. Derby I, 271 Fairs for shows, ribands, 
toys, &c. commonly called holiday or gig fairs. 

Gig (^g), sb:t‘ [Transferred sense of Gig sb.'^ I.] 

1 . A light two-wheeled one-horse carriage. 

2791 ‘G. Gambado' Ann. Horsem. v. (1809) 89 Airing en 
fnmilte, m a gig, accompanied with a husband and three 
children. 2796 m Grose's Did. Vulg. Tongsie (ed. 3). xSm 
\Yindham Sp.Parl. 26 May 24 Let the former riders in 
gigs and whiskeys and one-horsed carriages continue to 
ride in them. 1838 Hawthorne yml.Solit. Man in Tales 
SfSk. (1879) 84 Spruce gigs rattling past. 2853 Thackeray 
Ne^vcomes 1. 51 In the carriage, mind you, not in the gig 
driven by the groom. 2889 G. N. Hooper in Driving (Badm.) 
379 Gigs are considered equally suitable for London and 
country use. 

2 . Nant. A light, narrow, clinker-built ship’s 
boat, adapted either for rowing or sailing. Also 
cutter-, ivhale-gig. 

(Not in Falconer Diet. Marine 1780.) 

*7Po (.P- Pindar) Adv. Put. Laureai Wks. 1812 

II. 338 That by its painter drags the Gig or Yawl. 2802 in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845] IV. 325 Lord Nelson repaired 
in his gig (his usual conveyance) on board of our Ship. x8x6 

* Quiz ' Grand Master 1. 24 Tis number sixty-five a wig— 

O d— n the number ! man the gig. xSSo L. Oliphant Earl 
Elgin's Mission to China I. 71 Customhouse guards. .have 
a proper respect for a British man-of-war’s gig. 2875 Bed- 
ford Sailor's Poeket Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 213 Cutter Gig, Whale 
Gig, Whale Gig-Lifelboat]. 

b. A modified form of the ship’s gig, used, csp. 
on the Thames, as a rowing boat, chiefly for racing 
purposes. 

2885 [lee gig^eight sense 4]. 2882 Sportsman's Year Bk. 
200 A heavy pair-oared gig. 2882 7ymrx(wccklyed.)i6 June 


2/2 The steam-launches and gigs of the Thames police may 
with noiseless vigilance patrol the waters. 2888 W. B. 
WooDCATE Boating xi. (Badm.) 243 Many regattas offered 
prizes for pair oars with coxwains in outrigged gigs, 
c. Short tor £i^man (see 4'). 

X833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv, One of the Captain's 
gigs, the handsome black already introduced on the scene. 

3. A wooden box or chamber, with two compart- 
ments, one above the other, used by miners in as- 
cending and descending a pit-shaft. Also = Kibble. 

2882 Raymond Mining Gloss., Gig. See Kibble ..Kibbal 
or kibble {forn. <5* Walei), an iron bucket for raising ore. 
2883 B'ham Weekly Post 18 Aug. 4/3 Thirteen men placed 
themselves in the gig to be dratvn to the surface from a 
depth of about 2,300 feet. 

4. aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
(sense i) gig-apron, -ctuhion, harness, •horse, •house, 
•umbrella, -whip ; gig-waps adv. ; (sense 2 b) gig- 
eight, -race,-sculling. b. similative, as (sense 2 b) 
gig-built adj. Also gig-bishop, a bishop who rides 
in a gig instead of a carriage ; gig-box, a box in 
the seat of a gig ; gigsman, one of the crew of 
a ship’s gig ; gig-pair, a gig fitted for two rowers ; 
gig-road, -saddle, -tree (see quots.) ; gig-work, 
practice in rowing in a gig. 

1869 Daily News 10 Dec., Stetham and Co. have gutta 
percha in the shape of “gig-aprons and dumb jockeys. 
2852 S. G. Osborne in Times 3 Nov., Divide the dioceses 
into manageable districts, and have what I will call **gig 
bishops 2897 Tablet 4 Sept. 384 The Suffragans, or * gig- 
bishops ’, as the late Mr. Rogers used to call them. 2833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle vH. (1859) 243 Fyall ordered Jupiter 
to bring a case from his “gig box containing some capital 
brandy. 2896 Daily News $ Aug. 3/3 Mr. j. E. M, .. 
happened to be with some friends in a lar^e “gig-butlt boat 
close by. 2843 Haliburton Attacks 1. xi. 195 The lawyer 
took a stretch for it on the bench, with his “gig cushions 
for a pillar. \^%Palt MallG. 23 May 110 We may imagine 
. .the raws and blisters that he endured, ere he was qualified 
to progress from the coaching tub to a seat in the “gig 
eight. 1886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Gig-saddle, 
the saddle belonging to a set of single-horse carriage or 
“gig-harness. 28« Booth Analyt. Diet. 304 Coach-horse, 
Carriage-horse, “Gig-horse, &c. 2882 Ocilvie, Gig-hctrse,Si 
horse that draws a gig. 2829 D. Conway Norway 152 There 
was also attached . . a coach or “gig-house and a garden. 
28^ Echo 9 Feb., He daily has one or two out in the 
“gig-pairs. 2888 W, B. Woodgate Boating xi. (Badm.) 144 
This system .. caused “gig races to be fruitful sources of 
squabbles. 2824 Times 7 Jan. 3/5 That is the “gig-road 
toward's Batler's-ereen. 2883 Standard 9 Nov, The 
road is not a working road, but what they call a gig road. 
287s Knight Diet. Meek., *Gig-saddle, a small saddle used 
with carriage-harness, and carrying the terrets for the 
driving-reins and the check-hook for the bearing-rein. 2887 
sporting Life 30 June 4/6 No sculling boats had been en- 
gaged for the scratch “gig sculling race. 287$ Knight Diet. 
Meek., *Gig-tree, the frame of a gig or harness saddle. 
2883 Readc Tit for Tat in Harper's Mag. Jan. 252/2 The 
lady, .came out to her, and a servant and a “gig umbrella. 
283a J. Hodgson in T. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 258 If you 
come “gig-ways pray bring with you Koine's Testamenia. 
2830 Chron. 24 Aug. in Ann. Reg, (1831) 137/2 CajJtain 
Smith, having lumped out of it, with the “gig-whip in his 
hand. 1843 M. J. Higgins Ess. {2875) to Albert, .takes up 
a gig-whip, but does not use it.^ x^8 Daily Nnvs 20 Jan. 
3/4 All the candidates Indulged in long bouts of “gig work. 
Hence Gig’-fol, as many as a gig will hold, 

2848 J. Mackintosh Diary in Macleod Mem. vi. (2854) ^54 
Two gigfuls of fishers passed me. 

+ Gig*, sb.^ Ohs, rare~-^. In 4 gyge. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; perh. echoic ; cf. Sc. gig, Geig v., to 
squeak.] ? A squeaking noise, 
c 2384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 852 (Fairfax MS.) And euer 
mo so swyft as thought This queynt hous about went. .And 
al thys hous. .was made of twigges .. That for the swough 
and for the twynges \read twyges] This house was also 
[= as] ful of gyges And also ful eke of chirkynges As [etc. j. 
Gig (gig)i [Shortened from Fishgig or Fiz- 
gig.] A kind of nsh-spear; s= Fishgig, Fizgig 4. 
Also U.S,,^ An arrangement of four barbless hooks, 
fastened back to back, and attached to a hand-line, 
used for catching fish by dragging it through a 
school ’ {FunPs Stand. Viet.), 

272a R. B. Hist. Yirginia 131 At each End of the Canoe 
stands an Indian, with a Gig, or pointed Spear, setting the 
Canoe forward with the Butt-end of the Spear, as gently as 
he can, by that Means, stealing upon the Fish, w/tnout any 
Noise. 2774 Cook Yoy. (1777) H. in. vH. 91, I did not see 
that they had any other weapon but darts and gigs, intended 
only for striking of fish. 2807 P. Gass yml. 228 Two men 
are trying to take some of the fish with a gig. 1877 G. Gibbs 
Tribes Washington 295 The spring salmon are taken .. in 
the small streams either with the scoop-net or with a gig. 
tOig, sb.^ Obs. Also 7 gigg(e. (See quots.) 
2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 106/1 A Gigge is a hole in 
the Ground where Fire is made to ary the Flax. 2706 Phil- 
lip (ed. Kersey) Giggl. 

*f Gig (g*g)»^-^ [f* Gigj^.I^ (sense i).] a. intr , ; 
b. irans. (sense obscure : see l^low). 

The verb seems literally to denote the action of some kind 
of *gig' or whipping-top of peculiar construction, having 
inside it a smaller ‘ gig ' of the same shape, which was thrown 
out by the effect of rapid rotation. Hence to gig tyuf) ap- 
pears to be used fig. with the sense ‘ to throw out or give 
rise to (a smaller repetition of itself) ’- The Diets., on the 
ground of the Dryden quoL, have plausibly, but erroneously, 
explained the Iranritive vh, as meaning* to engender,’ assign- 
ing to it a derivation from L. gignere. 

2652 Cleveland Poems 44 No wonder they'l confesse no 
losse of men ; For Rupert knocks 'em, tiil they gig agen. 
2658-9 in Burtons Diary (2828) IV. 285 One question gigs 


out another. We shall never end. 1677 I. L. Ded. U 
Clevelands Poems A iv, How many of their slight produc- 
tions may be gigged out of one of his pregnant Words? 
2690 Dryden Amphitryon Prol. ax Yet in lampoons you 
libel one another. The first produces still a second jig; 
You whip them out, like school-boys, till they gig; And 
with the same success.. For every one still dwindles to a 
less. Ibid. HI. i, Sosia. You, my Lord Amphitr>'on, may 
have brought forth another You my Lord Amphitrj’on..and 
our Diamonds may have procreated these Diamonds .. 
Phsedra. If this be true, I hopemy Goblet has gigg’danother 
Golden Goblet. 

Gig (gig)j [perh. onomatopoeic; there may 
be connexion with prec.] 

*t* 1 . intr. ? To move to and fro. Obs. rare. 

2693 Dryden ynvenal vi. (1697) 138 The rank Matrons, 
dancing to the Pipe, Gig with their Bums. 

2 . irans. To move backwards and forwards. 


Chiefly U.S . ; also techn, in (the carriage 

of a sawmill after the cut is made). Cf. Jig v. 

2875 Knight Diet. Meclu s. v. Gig-saw, The motion is 
imparted by the crank and pitman, and the spring above gigs 
back the saw, keeping it strained on its upward stroke. 
2877 Lumbermans Gas. 8 Dec. 362 These gangs [i.e. of 
saws], .convert whole logs into lumber as they pa.ss through 
—thus obviating the necessity of ‘gigging back'. 
Hotchkiss in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 345/1 A rope .. passing 
over pulleys in the floor to a drum beneath, so arranged as 
to be under the control of the sawyer in its feeding move- 
ment or in reversal to *gig' the carriage back to its first 
position. 2887 Microscope VII. 333 Gently gig the glass 
oack and forth. 

3 . Comb., as gig-back, gig-saw (see quots.). 
287s Knight Diet. Mech., Gig-scyw, a thin saw to which 
a rapid vertical reciprocation is imparled. 2893 FwwPr . 
Stand. Diet., Gig-back, a device by which a sawmill car- 
riage is run back after the cut has been made, usually much 
more rapidly than during the forward motion. 

Hence Gi’gging vbl. sh . ; in quot. attrib. 

2887 Microscope VII. 335 The .. diatoms are again trans- 
ferred to the crystal gigging glass. 

G-ig Cgig)» P Back-formation from Gig-bill] 
traits. 'To raise the nap of (cloth) with a gig. Also 
in Comb., as gig-drum, -machine, -tvheel. Hence 
Gi’ggingz;^/. sb. ; also attrib., si.^gigging-machm, 
•mill. Also Qi'gger, one who works a gigging* 
machine. 

2789 Trans. Soe. Arts VII. 29s Mills, called here Gig- 
ging-Mills .. worked hymen turning them backward ana 
forward, till the wool is sufficiently opened for use. wi? 
Ure Diet. Arts 1320 Several French schemes have been 
mounted for making the gig-drum act upon the twosid«pt 
the cloth. 2842 Francis Diet. Arts, Gig Wheel, a 
which the nap of w'oollen cloth is raised by the apphcatioa 
of teasles. 2842 [see Gic 2^.^ 3]. 2875 Kkicht Diet, blecf^ 
Gigging-machine, a machine for dressing woolen ciotn oy 
subjecting it to the action of teasels, whose fine hooks craw 
the loose fibres to the surface. 28. . Fibre h Fabric V. « 
(Cent.) A man who can take charge of dyeingi scouring, tun- 
ing and gigging in a small country mill. 

'I'Giff, 7^4 005 ."“^ trans. ? To befool, hoax. 
279s Poetry in Ann. Keg. 253“ Gigg’d by their neighbours, 
gull'd of all their cash. ^ 

Giff (gig), V .5 [f. Gig sb.^] a. irans. To spear 
(fish) with a gig. b, intr. ‘ To fish with a g>go^ 
fishgig ’ (Webster 1828-33). 

2816 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 569 The Indians sometimes gig 
them [porpoises]. ' ^ . 1 .... 

(gig), 7/,6 [f. Gig intr. To ride 0 

travel in a gig. . 

2807 T, Moore Mem. (2856) VIII. 65 To-day I * . 
Ashby. 2823 Lady Granville Lett. 17 Oct. (1894) L 229. 
am enchanted, I have gigged round the new road, wj? . 
Hawker Diary (1893) 11. 3 Lost the coach, and had to 
it home. x^besAU YearRound'^Q. 38. aSo Ayoungo 
gigging it at an express-train velocity. 2836 SoUthev^ ; 
(1856) iV. 479 We had first two miles' walk, then two m 
gigging. 

Gig : see Jig. 

11 Giga (fl^r-ga). Mus. = 

2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2879 [see GigueJ. ^ cjju j. 
tl Gigal^a (d^fgalf-ra). [It. ; f. 
lira lyre.] A kind of wood harmonicon. 

2889 Century Diet., Gigelira. 2892 Daily 2®. J 
6/2 Performances on the gigilira [sic], dulcimer, and p - 
t Gigant, sb. and a. Obs. Also 5 p 
gygant. [ad. L. gigant-m, -A,,/] 

The Lat. word had been adopted in OE. as gigd -J 
= Giant sb. and a., in various senses. . 

[972 Blickl. Horn. 31 pa nam he [Damd] fif 
herdebeli5&. .mid anum he hone sigant ofwearp.J 
tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 95 That cite callcde j 

Nemproth the gigante made. 1538 bELASn j* • ‘ ^ 
Waddes (3rave, whom the People there say to 
Gigant and owner of Mougreve. xS^S Cooper 
Anguipes, a gy’gant that had crooked was ap’ 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit., 11. Irel. 154.^ be- 

pointed betweene these Gigants or Champions, n ,,ffps 
tweene John Curcy and the other. 2658 Rowland 
Theai. Ins. 1007 The stolk of Fennel gigant would scu 
contain this when he is grown great. , f L. 

t Gigantal, a. Obs. [n. OF. gtgantal, 1. 
gigant-, gigds see Giant.] — hcM 

2616 Drumm. of VLkwiw. Urania x Gigantal the 

•wonders rarely strange. Like spiders ■webs, ar 
sport of days. 2653 Urquiiart Rabelais 
Gigantal victory being ended, Pantagrucl with 
to the place of the flaggons. 

Gigaatean (djsigSntr-an), «. r-[ f, 

(ad. Gr. ■ytyiyrfios, recorded only m li'te 
yiyavr-: see Giant) + -AN.] = Gigantic ff. 


= GlG0E. 
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GIGGLESOME. 


GIGANTESQTJE. 

i6xi CoWAT Crudities 420 An exceeding hugeGigantean 
Switzer, 1647 H. More Poems 318 When the strong Fates 
with Giganiean force Bear thee, in iron arms. 1670-9S 
Lassecs Voy. Italy 121 Near the gates.. stand two statues 
of more than Gygantean buik. 17x5 M. Aiken. Brit. 

1. 255 They can’t reach up to that wicked Pitch of Jesuitical 
Gigantean Heights therein. x8x8 j. H. Frere Whistlecr. 
Nat, Poem ni. xlix, Had he so done, the gigantean corps 
Had sack’d the convent on that very day. 1865 A thettxum 
No. 1955. 524/2 The desire for gigantean buildings. 

Gigantesq.iie (dgoig^nte-sk), a. [a, F. gigan- 
iesque^ ad. It. gigantescOi f. gigante^ ad. L. gigznN 
em Giant.] Having the characteristics of agiant ; 
befitting a giant. 

1834 Ne 7 U Monthly Ma^. XLI. 468 Everything , . was 
gigantesque and awful. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It, Jmls. 
I. ^02 How gigantesque the campanile is in its mass and 
height.^ 1875 Contemp. Rei’. XXVIl. 66 All gigantesque, 
eccentric, distorted, extravagant art is barbarous. x888 
W. H. Payne tr. Compayrps Hist, Pedagogy 95 Rabelais 
wrote for giants, and it is natural that he should demand 
gigantesque efforts of them. 

absol, 1821 Now Monthly Mag. II. 123 This play abounds 
with two vices .. ringing changes upon words, and a dis- 
osition to the unnatural and gigantesque. X87Z L, 
TEPHEN riaygr, Europe ii. (1894) 59 The expressions 
savour rather strongly of the gigantesque. 

Gigantic (d23ig9e‘ntik ) , a. [f. L. giganl-, gigds 
(see Giant) + -IC. (Gr. had 7t7aj/TtKds of equi- 
valent formation.)] 

f 1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, a giant 
or giants. Obs. 

i6i2 Drayton Poly^olb. i. 10 Thou Genius of the place . . 
Which iiued’sl long before the AU-earth'drowning Flood, 
Whilst yet the ’world did swarme with her Gigantick brood. 
1^7 Milton P. L. xi. 659 On each hand slaughter and 
gigantic deeds. as 6 jj Bkkrqw Sernt. (1686) 111.472 There 
are some persons of that wicked and Gigantick disposition. . 
that .. would be ready to say with Poij'phemus in Homer 
[etc.]. X774 J. Bryant Mythol, II. 17B He was the son of 
Uricus, and of the gigantic race, 

2 . Of persons or their stature : Having the pro- 
portions of a giant ; resembling a giant in size, etc. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvii. 386 The Fairies . . have 
their enchanted Castles, and . . Gigantique Ghosts. 1762 
H. Walpole Vertue''s Anecd, Paint. (1765) II, i. xo Jeffery 
. . had many squabbles with the Kind’s gi^ntic porter. 
1796 liloii.st.Amer. Geog. II, 172 The gigantic bones found 
in many burial places here, give room to believe, that the 
former inhabitants were of larger size than the present. 
1828 Scott F, M, Perth xi, One who had never seen the 
Black Douglas, must have known him by hts swart com- 
plexion, his gigantic frame [etc.]. 

3 . Hence of things material or immaterial, ac- 
tions, etc. : Greatly exceeding ordinary dimensions; 
huge, enormous. 

X797 Mrs. Radclippp. Italian xiii, Vivaldi pointed out to 
Ellena the gigantic Velino in the north. xBot Strutt 
Sports Pasti Introd. 45 The evils complained of by these 
writers .. have in the present day attained to a gigantic 
stature. 2802 Bikci.ey Attim, Biog. (1813) II. 293 The 
Gigantic Crane is an inhabitant of Bengal and Calcutta. 
i8x2-x6 j. Smith Panorama Set. If Art \. 494 Facing this 
gigantic telescope, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iih I. 315 
The ancestors of the gigantic Quadrupeds, which all 
foreigners now class among the chief wonders of London, 
w’ere brought from the marshes of Walchercn. i86x M. 
Pattison Ess. (2889) I. 42 The gigantic spirit of enterprise 
which was kindled in England and Spain. 1878^ E. White 
Life in Christ v. xxviii. (ed. 3) 468 The hell believed in is 
thought too dreadful for all except gigantic offenders. 
Hence Gigra'ziticness. 

1727 in Bailey vol. 11 ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Giga’ntical, a. Ohs. [f. Gigantic a, + -al.] 
= Gigantic c., in various senses, 

1604 Middleton Black Bk. Cjb, A patre of Corpulent 
Gigantical Andiorns. 2614 Raleigh Hist, World 1. v. § 8. 
8t Goropius Becanus, an Antuerpian (who thought his owne 
wk more Giganticall then the bodies of Nimrod and 
Hercules') hath written a large discourse, xdax Burton 
Anat. Mel. ii. ii. iii. {1651)242 , 1 would see,. whether there 
be, .gigantical Patagofiesin Cbica, 2678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. I. ii. § 3. 62 A gigantical and Titanical Attempt to 
dethrone the Deity. 

Gigantically (dsaigtemtikali), adv. [f. Gi- 
gantical a, + -ly2 .J In a gigantic manner or 
degree ; after the manner or proportions of a giant ; 
enormously. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. ii. § 3 * 62 Though this 
monster . . strut and stalk so gigantically. 2797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 509 The fountains of barbarous and gigantically 
daring impiety. 2845 [Miss J, Robinson] Whitehall xxxvjii. 
260 A gigantically tall porter. x8«^ J. Wilson in Blackw. 
Mag, LXXII. 375 You do not habitually think thus gigan- 
tically of angels, 2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 271 [He] 
felt so giganucally good-natured that he could not keep his 
face sober. 2870 Daily Nesvs 13 Dec., Prince Edward— our 
Guardsman— loomed almost gigantically through the fog on 
the morning of Inkermann. 

Giganticide i (dasigaeTitissid). [f. L. gi- 
gant\}y, gigSs Giant + -cide ’ .] ^ giant-killer. 

x8o6 Southey Let, 17 June in Lifefr Corr. III. xii. 43 
Jack the (Siganticide’s Icaihem bag. 1883 Times 20 Dec. 
9 The young preferred to live in Fairjdand, among fairy 
godmothers, giganticides, genii good or bad. 

Giganticide - (d^sigsTitisaid). [f. as prec. -f- 
-ciDE ‘■^.] The killing of giants. 

x86o in Worcester /citing Hallam). a 2876 G. Dawson 
Sertn. Disp. Points (2878) 184 The wonderful hero who as- 
cended into an invisible land and took to giganticide. 
Hence Gi^*ntlcidal a. 

1892 S. Mostyn Curatica 55, I had become familiar in 
childhood with the giganticidal precocity of beanstalks. 


Gigantify (dgaigsemtifai), v, [f, as prec. + 
-FV.J irans. To cause to develop gigantically. 
Hence Giga’ntifying vbl. sb., in quot. attrib. ■ 

X84X TaiPs Mag. VIIl. 332 The gigantifylng ait, to coin 
a word, is more beneficially applied to fir-trees. 

t Gigantinei Obs. [a. Y.gigantin (Cotgr.), 
f. L. gigant-.^ gigds Giant.] — Gigantic, in various 
senses. 

x6os Bacon Adv. Leam. ti. xxt. § i. 74 That Gygantine 
state of mind which possesseth the trowblers of the world., 
who ,. would giue fourm to the world according to their 
owne humors (which Is the trewe theomachie), pretendelh 
[etc.],^ 1664 Evelyn tr. /rrflr/'s> 4 rcAj 7 . ii. xo The heroick 
and gigantine manner of this Order. s 6 g 6 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy. Levant 3 A Man of such Gigantine Stature. 

Hence f Gigantinism, gigantic development. 
x6o6 Birnie Kirk'Buriall Ded., Such vigorous talnes in 
statur and strength . . that . . by a grace-full Gygantinisme, 
the commonly doughty are become your dwarfes. 

Gigantism (djai-gsemiz’m). Siol. [f. L. p- 
gant-, gigas -iSM.j Abnormal or monstrous size. 
xB8s in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

t Gigantive, a. Obs. [Badly f. L. gigant* 
Giant -t- -ive.] Mistake for, or synonym of, 
GiGzVNTINE. 

1638 SirT, Herbert Trav. 146 The walls are cut into 
Gygantive Images. Ibid, 259 HU giganiive shape [1677 
gigantick ; elsewhere Herbert has gigAnurui]. 

t6s6 Heylin yotimeys vU. 91 What minded King Lewis to 
make his father of so gigantive a stature, 1 cannot tell. 

Gigantize (d^ai'gant^iz), V. [f. Gigant-ic -h 
-IZE.J trans. To cause to appear gigantic, 

1630 Randolph Paneg. Verses Shirleys Grate/. Serv. 
A iij, 1 cannot, .straine Garagantuan lines to Gigantize thy 
veine. sQ^B Blackw. Afag. LXIV. xsaTheformerbumanis- 
ing the divine, the latter, if not deifying, gigantlsing 
humanity. 2863 Spectator Sept. 1084 The comparison 
with dwarfs never makes average men seem unnaturally tall, 
never gigantizes them, though giants dwarf them. 

Gigautolite (d^aigsemt^^lait). Alin, [f! Gr. 
yiyavT(p)’f yiyas Giant - h -LITE. Named by Bons- 
dorfi832.] A pseudomorpb after iolite occurringin 
large six or twelve sided crystals, a variety of pinite, 
183s Shepard Min. 11. II. 325 Gigantolite, a mineral com- 
posed of alumina, lime, and iron. 

Gigantology (d^wg^ntp-lod^i). [a. F. pgrtn- 
Ulogie, f. Gr. 7170^7(0)-, 71705 Giant + •Xo7io : see 
-LOGY.] Discussions or treatises about giants. 

1773 Paterson Bibl. West. p. vi, Astrology, Geomancy, 
Sorcery, Gigantology and other Marvellous History.^ xSxt 
Dibdin Bibliomania (ed. 2) 503 The word * Giganto- 
logy’ first introduced by Mr. Paterson .i was used by the 
French more than two centuries ago, 1865 Reader \ 4 ,Ocx., 
429/2 There is but Httle material to fill up the history of 
gigantology between the men of renown and the giants of 
romance. 

Gigaatomacliy (d^aigaentp'maki). Also 
II gigantoma'chia. [a. and ad. Gr. 7(7avTo/ioxto, 
f. 7i7a»'r(o)-, 71705 Giant + /toxv battle.] 

1 , a. The war of the giants against the gods, 
b. A contest resembling this, 

x6o6 Birnie Kirk^Buriall (1833) 32 In a Gigantomachy 
they prease to commix the heauen with the hell. 2678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. i. § 29. 18 There had been ahvays 
. .a kind of gigantomachy betwixt these two parlies or sects 
of men. xWx Colvil (2752) 148 'Ibis with 
our church monomachte Ends with a gigantomachie.’ 17^0 
Hume Sacr. Success. (27x6) 308 Its former gigantomachy 
drove our Church Into the wilderness. 2855 Smedley 
Occult Sc. 227 The Tartarus, which he prepares for the 
defeated Titans, after the Gigantomachia. 1885 IHuslr. 
Land, Ncv)s 11 Nov. 492 So ‘tali' were the scores, .that it 
was a veritable ‘ gigantomachia or ‘ battle of the Anakim \ 

2 . A representation of the same. 

x8*o T, S. Hughes Trav. Sicily 1 . i. 19 In the pediment, 1 
however, of the eastern portico was sculptured in high relief , 
the Gigantomachia, or Assault of Heaven by the Titans. I 
185* Meanderings 0/ Mem. \. 128 One is the sculptor, of 
the statue nice, (Jr Gigantomachies of rock and ice. 

Hence + Glganto'xaacMze v. Obs.—^ intr. To 
lise in lebellion like the giants ag.ainst heaven. 

X599 B. JoNSON jEy, Man out of Hum. v. iv. The. . Goggle- 
cy'd Grumbledories would ha' Gigantomachiz'd. 

t^'gar. Obs.'-^ [a,med.ormod.L.^^cr/-?#w, 
ad. Gr. 7i7apT-ov.] A grape-stone. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 257 With small, brown, 
compressed seeds, like Gygars (L. gygartis simiiibus]. 

Gig(g by geoul : see Chekk sb^ 5. 

Gigelot(t0, obs. form of Giglet. 

6igg(e, obs. form of Gig, Jig. 

Giggambob(b, var. Jiggambob, 

+ Gigge, V. Obs.-' * [f. gigg^t Gutge.] trans. 
To fit the gnige or arm-strap to (a shield). 

cxxB 6 Chaucer Kntls T. 1646 Squieres ,. Giggynge of 
sheeldcs, with layncres lacynge. 

Giggelot, obs. form of Giglet. 

Gigger ^ [!• Gigz >.3 + -er"*.] One 

who works a giving-machine, 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Gigger^ V.S. p. Gig w.s + -eri.] 

‘A hsherman who uses the gig as a means of 
capturing fish ; a gignian’ {Cent. Dieti). 

Gigger, var. Jigger sb. and v. 

Gigget(t, obs. form of Gigot. 

Giggish (gi'gij), Also 6 giggisse. [f. 
Gig sb^ (sense 6 ) + -ish.] Lively, flighty, wanton, 
* 5*3 Skelton CarL Laurel 1206 This fustiane roaistres 


and this gigglsse gase. xs96CoLSEFr«r//>/r{288o)x67Thy 
giggish tricke, thy queanish trade, A thousand Bridewel 
birds hath made.’ 2642 Rogers Naaman xxii. 844 Our 
giggish heads have not the gift to observe a Promise. X70S 
WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Tales 0/ Hoy^ "Wks. .2822 IV. 398 Come, 
come, something giggish, something merry. i88* Beresf. 
Hope Brandreths 1 . xvi. 254 A giggish widow. 

Hence Gl'ggislmesB. 

x78x Bentham JVks. (2843) X. 100 There is a sort of gig- 
gisnness about him, too. 

Giggish (gi’gij), 0.2 [f. Gig sk- + -ish.] a. 
Resembling a gig. b. Directed towards driving 
a gig- 

2837 New Monthly Afag. L. 532 They would not accuse 
It [his one-horse chaise] of ever having been too giggish 
even for a doctor of divinity. 2846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. 
(2852) 222 It was now his ambition to drive a pair. He had 
outlived his giggish propensities. 

. Giggit (gi'git), V. U. S. colloq. [Cf. Gig ^.2] 
a,, irons. To convey rapidly, b. inlr. To move 
rapidly. 

1862 Mrs. Stowe m N. V. Independent 27 Feb. (Cent.), 
He nearly like to have got her eat up by the sharks, by 
giggiting her off in the ooat out to sea, when she wam’t 
more 'n three years old. 1869 — Oldtown Folks 56 While 
the wagon and Uncle 'Liakim were heard giggiting away. 

Giggle (gi'gT), sb. Also 7 gigld. [f. the vb.] 

I 1 1 . - Giglkt 1 b. Obs. 

I x6xx Cotgr., Gadrouillette^ti minx, gigle, flirt. 

2. A giggling laugh. 

a 2677 Barrow Serm. xiv. ^^^cs. 26S7 I. 202 A small tran- 
sient pleasure a tickling the ears, wagging the lungs, form- 
ing the face into a smile, a giggle, or a humme, are not to 
be purchased with a grievous distaste and smart. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 22 June, * My family is much obliged 
to your ladyship’, cried Tabby, with a kind of hysterical 
giggle. 1825 Jane Austen Emma i. viii, You have cured 
her of her schoolgirl’s giggle. 2843 Johnston in Psve. 
Berw. Nat. Club II. No. ii. 48 The solitude is disturbed 
by the giggle of pic-nic parties. 2882 Academy 25 Oct. 289 
There is much humour — here and there, however, tending 
to degenerate into ‘a fit of the giggles'— in Miss 'Tytler's 
representation of [etc.]. 

Giggle (gi'g’l), Also 6 gygyll, 6-7 gigle. 
[Echoic ; cf. the synonymous Du. giggcUn, giegcUitf 
gi{e)ckeleny MHG. ^ckeln, mod.Ger. gicheletty 
gickeln, gichern, hichem ; also various other imi- 
tative words in Eng, with the frequentative suffix 
-LE, gaggle^ cackle. (Johnson 1755 remarks ‘ It 
is retained in Scotland * ; but there is no scarcity 
of examples in English writers of the i8th c.)] 
intr. To laugh continuously in a manner not up- 
roarious, but suggestive either of foolish levity or 
uncontrollable amusement. Cf. snigger^ titter. Also 
with on^ out. 

1500 Barclay SkyP of Folys (1874) I. 63 Some g!.'g>-U and 
lawgh without grauyte. 2566 Drant Wayl, Hieremie i*. 

K ib, Her cnmies .. Dyd scome her sacred sabboth day, 
And gyggle out theyr fyll. 1580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 473 
If when thou laughest she [thy wife) weepe, when thou 
moumest she gigle. 2635 Quarles Embt. i. viii. (17x8) 34 
Fool, giggle on, and waste thy wanton breath. 1706 kejlex. 
upon Ridicute 128 We see them . . in the Park walking, 
giggling with their sparks. 2770 Gray Lett. Wks. 2884 III. 
374 Lady Maria did not beat me, but giggled a little. 2777- 
1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun n. 2*5 Wee things giggling in 
the arms O’ their fond mithers, 2827 Scott /ml. 5 Oct., 

A quiet day . . giggling and making giggle among the kind 
and frank-hearted young people, 2852 D. Jerrold Si. 
Giles XV. 254 All men in the court laughed, and the pretty 
ladies giggled. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 

1 . X. 36s 'i'he .striking scene . . when the House of Commons 
was giggling over some delicious story of bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

b. quasi-/rff«r. To utter with a giggle. Also 
To giggle out {time ') : to waste in giggling. To 
giggle away : to do away with by giggling. 

2649 f'- Daniel Trinarch. To Rdr. 10 These pass the 
glass about ; the Conclave set, Giggle applause, a X704 
Compl. Serx^ant'Alaid (ed. 7) 56 Be modest in your deport- 
ment or behaviour . . not giggling or idling out your time, 
2837 Syd. Smith Lei. to Archd. Singleton'^'^%.i%,iij II. 
278/1 He was always on the heel of pastime . . he would 
giggle away the Great Charter. 

t Gi’ggle, V- Obs. In 6 gigle. [f. Gig sbA 
-h -LE.] trans. ?To turn rapidly; make giddy. 
Hence Gi'ggled///, <z. 

* 577 . Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (2585) 348 They auouch 
that tidings (being coyned in the closet of their gigled braine). 

Gigglement (gi-g’lment). [f. Giggle + 
-ment.J The action of giggling. 

28*0 Blackw. Afag. VIII. 298 Gaping gigglement sur- 
rounds the fire. 2^7 L. Hunt Men, Women. ^ E- J*. “♦ 

22 He .. is first made aware of the delicacy of his position 
by the gigglement of the two young ladies. 

Giggler (gi'glsi). Also 7-8 gigler. [f. Giggle 
vA + -EB 1.] One who giggles. 

2633 G. Hf.rbert Temple, Church-Porch xUt, The 
is a milk-maid, whom infection. Or a fir’d beacon fn'chtcih 
from his ditties. 27x6 Steele To^un-Talk No, 9, I 
known a verj' giggler express an air of satisfaction when he 
has been speaking plain sense. 1835 Southey in Ctnipers 
Wks. (183s) 1 . 41 His fellow idler and giggler in former days. 
2882 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Lqz>e I. 224 Flying over ihe 
country with a parcel of giddy gigglers. 

Gigglesome (gi'g’Uum), a. [f- Giggle v. + 
-SOME.J Prone to giggling. . ^ 

2893 hfARY Hullah Aunt Censi^Ua fane ». ^ WTicn 
you are once gigglesotne ihejeast thing sets you offagain. 
Gigglet, obs, form of’GiGLET. 
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Giggling^ t^* Giggle vA + 

-ING The action of the vb. Giggle. . 

f 15JO Barclay Gf/. Manners (1570) E iv, Loude 

gigling and laughing is but a foolishe signe And euident 
token of maners feminine. 1786 Cowper Letts 17 Apr., Wks. 
(1876) 831 There was I, and the future Lord Chancellor, con- 
stantly employed from morning to. night in giggling and 
making giggle. 1884 W, Irving T, Trav, II, 19 ijuch gig- 
gling and bantering about the church-door. _x87a Earl 
Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley S, Sea^ Bubbles iiL 72 After 
infinite wrigglings, gigglings, and whisperings. 

Giggling (gi'gliij ),///• a- [f- Giggle z/.i + 
-ING -.J That giggles. 

i6xx CoTGR., RicaneuXy tighying, giggling, euer sport- 
ing, dallying, or playing the wanton. <1x625 Fletcher 
Nice Valour v. i, A gigling waiting wench for me. That 
shewes her teeth how white they be. 1709 Steelr Tatter 
No. 49 T 4 If therefore the giggling Leucippe could but see 
her Train of Fops assembled. X775 Mad. D’Arblav Let. to 
Crisp 8 May in Early Diary, A parcel of young giggling 
girls laugh’d her out of it. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 47 
You have glances on every side of fresh country faces and 
blooming giggling girls. 1887 J essopp A ready viu aio The 
giggling fool, who is the butt of the harvest field, 
f b. iramf. of a brook. Ohs. 

1640 J. Gower Ovids Pest. 111. 54 A giggling brook doth 
on much gravel fall. 

c. said of laughter, tone of the voice, etc. 

1576 Newton Lonnie's Complex, i. vi. 36 To gygling 
laughter geeuen was Democritus alway. 1658 Gurnall 
Ckr. in Arm. verse 15. ix. § 2 11669) ^43/2 The Saints joy 
and peace, is not such a light gigling joy as the Worlds. 
X735 P. Drake Grotto ii And looks diviner graces tell, 
Which dont with giggling muscles dwell. 1824 Miss Fer- 
RiER Inker, xlvi^ A weak giggling laugh. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xlvi, She . . in a faint genteel giggling tone, 
cackled to her sister about her fine ac-'.jaintance. 

t Orgglish, a. O'bs.’- * [f. Giggle v. + -ish.] 
Disposed to giggle. 

1671 Mrs. Behn Amor. Prince iv. iv, For all the maids I 
meet with are so gigUsh And scornful. 

Giggly (gi'gli), a. [f. Giggle sk +-y 1.] 
Addicted to giggling. 

x866 Carlyle ^vj. Irving 175 Miss Augusta, tall, shapely, 
airy, giggly, but a consummate fool. i88x Colvin Lander 
\n. u8 His young women.. are.. apt., to comport themselves 
in a manner giggly, missisb, and disconcerting. 

QiggomTiob, var. Jiggambob. 

Giggot, obs. form of Gigot. 
t Giggs, gigs, jA ft. Obs, Also 5 gigges, 

7 jigs. [Of obscure origin ; cf. the various words 
spelt Jig.] A mouth-disease in horses (see quots.). 

1580 Blundevil Curing Horses Dis. xl. i8 b, Of the 
bladders in a horses mouth, which our old Ferrers were 
woont to call the Gigges. The Italians call them Froncelle. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 362 The Gigs .. be litle soft 
swellings or rather pustuls with blacke heads, growing in the 
inside of his lips, next vnto the great law-teeth. 1623 Mark- 
ham Cheap Husbandry (ed. 3) 73 The ligs. X639 T. de 
Grey Compl, Horsem. arx Having the lampes, barbs, gtggs, 
blisters, bloudy rifts. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v., These 
Giggs proceed from foul Feeding, either of Grass or Pro- 
vender. X753 J. Bartlet Gentleman's Farriery xHv. 320 
There are frequently observed on the Inside the lips and 
palate, little swellings or bladders, called Giggs. 

Gi’g-lamp, [f. Gig sb? Lamp.] 

1 . One of the lamps at either side of a gig. 
transf, x888 Froude Eng. IV. Ind. xv. 248 Fireflies ,, 

with two long antennse, at the point of each of which hangs 
out a blazing lanthorn. The unimaginative colonists call 
them gig-lamps. 

2 . pi. Spectacles, slang. 

1853^ *C. Bede’ Verdant Green iii, 'Looks ferociously 
mild in bis gig-lamps I’ remarked a third, alluding to Mr, 
Verdant Green’s spectacle.s. Punch 30 July45/i Jack's 
a straw-thatched young joker in gig-lamps. 

Gigle, gigler, obs. forms of Giggle, -eb. 
Giglet, giglot (giglet, -3t). Forms: 4 gige- 
lot(te, (4 gegelotte, gegilot, 5 giggelot), 5-6 
gyg(e)lot, 6 giglott(e, 6-7 gigglet, -lot, 6- gig- 
lofc, giglet. [Of obscure origin ; the 14th c. form 
seems to point to a Fr. (orAFr.) etj-mon, 
but nothing satisfactory has been found. Cf, Gig 
sb."^ (sense 4), which is prob, in some way con- 
nected. The less unfavourable sense (i b) which 
the word assumed in later use seems due to associa- 
tion with Giggle t;.i] 

1 . f a. Originally, a lewd, wanton woman {obs.). 
b. A giddy, laughing, romping girl. 

<i 1340 Hampole Psalter xliv. 7 Here he praysis him of his 
wife hat is na gigelot. c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II, 
233 Poul movep not here to joie, as joien unstable men in 
gegilotis. ei43o Ho7v Gd. Wyf tauite hir Dau. 82 in 
Babees Bk. 40 Go not to he wrastelinge . . As it were a 
strumpet or a giggelot. 1590 Greene Ntrver too late {x6oo) 
K 3 a, Marry gep Giglet, thy loue sits on thy tongs end. 1603 
SiiAKs. Mens, for M. v. i. 352 Away with those Giglet.s too, 
and with the other confederate companion. X603 B. Jonson 
Sejanus v. iv. And I be brought, to doe A peeuish Giglot 
rites? 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Z><Mu?y m. G 2 a. 
If this be The recompence of striuing to preserue A wanton 
gigglet honest. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shtph. l ii. Song 
V, Some young piglet on the green, Wi’ dimpled cheeks 
and twa bewitching een. ^ 1820 Lend. Mag, June 631/1 
Hump-backed giglots, scrimply arrayed in two guineas’ 
worth of irumper>’ British mushn. 1865 W. White E. Eng. 
1 . 97 A party of showy giglots, who have come from Nor- 
wich, to take part in the fortunes of the day. 1885 Chamb, 
Jml, 758 Why should female clerks in the postal service 
consist of pert giglets hardly Out of their teens ? 


+ o. Applied to a man : One excessively given 
■to merriment, Obs. rare-. 

,5.9 More Coin/, a^st, Trib. II, Wla. n-ji/i Of trouth .. 
•my selfc am of nature cuen halfe a gigglot. 

2 . altrib.mi Comb. Chiefly appositive and quasi- 
adj., as in giglet-Jlirt, ■ -forlune, giglot.2uench ; 
giglol-like, -wise advs. Also giglet-fair, a statute 
fair for hiring servant-girls (but cf. gig-fair). 

1890 Barinc-Gould Old Country Life 206 The farm-ser- 
vants . . were hired at certain fairs . . ; in the West of Eng- 
land these arc called *gig!et fairs. X562 Phaer yEneid ix. 
Eeiv, Your stody chief is daunse in pampring feasts w* 
♦giglet flirts. i6xz Shaks. Cytnb. ill. i. « 'J’he fam'd Cas- 
sibulan, who was once at point, (Oh *giglet Fortune) to master 
Cesars Sword. 0x^50 Hf.nrysom Test. Cres. 83 And go 
amang the Greikis air and bit Sa *giglot-lyk. a 2577 Gas- 
coigne Flotuers, Herbs, etc. Wks. (1587) 70 Ask him what 
made her leave her woful aged sire And steale to Athens 
gyglot like. 2550 Bale Eng.Votaries if. Gij, A sort of wanton 
♦gyglot wencne.<u 2592 Shaks. x Hen, VI, iv. vii. 41 Yong 
Talbot was not borne To be the pillage of a Giglot Wench. 
1577 tr. Bullingers Decades 224 The wife that gadds not 
*giggiot wise, with euerie flirting ^ilt. ^ x6oo Fairfax Tasso 
VI. Txxii, That thou wilt gad by night in giglet wise. 

Hence f Gl-^letry, lasciviousness. 

2387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 111 . 161 01 >er men wifes 
were a slepc and som aboute gigclotrie (L. circa lascivicss 
occupalis]. 1487 Houf Gd. IVi/c taught her Dau. 159 in 
Barbours Bruce 530 Nocht leif to vantoune giglolrise. 

t^’gly, a. Obs.—'^ [f. Gig sbA t- -lyL] 

Lascivious. 

2482 Caxton Htgden in. xx, Thou hast right wantoon 
gygly cyen IHigd. oculos corrttptoris \ Trev, an horlyng 
his eiien\ MS. Hark unchaste eien\. 

Gigman^ (gi’gman). [f. Gig j^.2 + Man.] 
One who keeps or uses a gig; whimsically used 
by Carlyle for one whose respectability is measured 
by his keeping a gig ; a narrow-minded person be- 
longing to the middle class, who views ‘ respecta- 
bility' as the chief concern of life, a ^ Philistine*. 

Invented^ by Carlyle, who gives (MtscelL (1857) III. - 5^1 
the following quotation in explanation of its origin. ' Q, 
What do you mean by “ respectable”? A, He always kept 
a gig. (Thurtell’s trial).* This_^ Is taken from Q. Rev. 
XXXVII. (1828) 15, where the writer says/ We quote from 
memory'. In the Times report of the trial (3 Nov. 1823) 
the pa-ssage reads ; * He always maintained an appearance 
of respectability, and kept his horse and gig.* 

2830 Carlyle Misc, (1857) II. 144 This was not a noble- 
man, or gentleman, or gigman, out simply a man 1 2S40 

Hood Up the Rhine 5 The doctor, be it said, is a respectable 
gigman, who also likes a fast horse. 2884 R. Buchanan in 
Harpers Mag. Sept. 603/2 The gigman. .spells God with a 
little 

Hence many nonce-wds. of obvious meaning used 
by Carlyle or his imitators : (li'g'maneBs, Qi'gr- 
manhood, Gigma'&ia [with play on Mania], 
ma'nlc a., Gigma'idcally adv,, Gi’gmanism, 
Gigma'uity, 

2830 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) 11 , 122 The gig and 
gigmania must rot. xZ-gtZHd. 185 AsGigmanessyou could 
not have lived, /bid. 199 Frivolous gigmanity. 1832 /bid. 
233 A., person of considerable faculty, which, however, 
had shaped itself gigmanically only. — Ess. iv. (1872) 
ISO Consider what this Gigmanhood issues in. 1835 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett, I, 42 Educated in the school of country 
gigmanism. 

Gi'gman^, C/.S. [f. Gigj^.^] One who fishes 
with a gig ; = GiggeR * 2889 in Century Diet. 
Gig-miU. [f.GiGj^.i-f-MiLL.] a. A machine 
for raising a nap on cloth by the use of teazles or 
wire-cards, b. A building in which such machines 
are used. 

1551-2 Act 546 Edto. V/, c. 22 Milles called Gigge 
Milles,^ for the perchinge and burlinge of Clothe. 1556 
Lease in Jeanes Catal. Berkeley Chart. (1892) 215 His two 
mylles under one roffe that is to say a come myll and a 
gi&&fnyll. x67o-8t Blount Gtossogr., Gig-mills, were Mills 
used in the Fulling of cloth, which with Iron cards are pro- 
hibited by the Statutes of 3 Ed. 6 2, 5 Ed. 6 22. 1780 A. 

Yovng Tour /rel. 11 . 34 A gigg mill for glossing, .smooth- 
ing, and laying the graim 1826 Chron. m Ann. Reg. 6/1 
He [a cloth.dresser] naving been employed in Ireland on 
a species of machinery called gig mills. 2849 C Bronte 
Shirley ii, A gig-mill wa-s burnt to the ground. • 2879 Cassel/s 
Techn. Educ. I V. 342/2 The teazles are arrayed m frames . ; 
The whole machine is called a gig-mill. 

Gignate v, jocular, [badly f. L. 

gign-ere to beget -h -ate 8.] Irons. To produce, 
be the author of. 

18x9 Blackuf, Mag. VI. 239 Whatever be the name of the 
supposed father — TirnsorTomkins — Johnny Keates{«V] gig- 
nated these sonnets. 28*7 /bid. XaII. 546 Why then may 
not men who arc not blockheads, .go on for a long time gig- 
nating productions, that [etc.J. 

Gignitive (d5rgnitiv), £2. rare'~^. [^-^-glgft- 
ere to produce; cL OV . gigtiilif.'] Productive of 
something else. 

2837 Southey Doctor Interch. xiv, IV, 57 The first [Inter^ 
chapter] gignitive but not generated; the second and third 
both generated and gignitive, the fourth generated but not 
gignitive. 

Gigot ^ (dsi'gpt). Forms: 6-7 gigffet(t, -ot; 
(6 gygget, gygot, jigotte), 7-9 jigget, (7 geegot, 
Jegotte, g jigot),. 7- gigot. [a. F. gi^t, of un- 
known origin.] 

1 . A leg or haunch of mutton, veal, etc. prepared 
j for table. ? Ohs. • ' 

2526 \n .//ouseh, Ord. (1790} 274 Giggots of Mutton or 


Venison, stopped with Cloves. 26x5 Markham Eng. Hours 
57 To roast a Gigget of Mutton which is the Icgge sphtted 
and halfe part of the loine together ; you shall (etc.]. 1657 
R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) xi Turkics and Hens we M 
roasted ; a gigget of young goat. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet, 
s.v. Veal, A Gigot of Veal may be.. eaten with Sauce made 
of Vinegar, Pepper, &c. 2766 Sr. John in J. H. JesSe G. 

Setwffn (1882) II. 102, I hope to be in town on New Year's 
day in order to have your company over a gigoi, and a 
bottle of claret.’ ■ 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (18631 194 
•A good practical .sermon should be like a jigot 0’ mutton, 
short in the .shank and pithy- and nutritious. x8fo J, C 
Jeaffreson Bk. ab. Doct. viii. (1862) g6 On the table the 
only viands were barons of beef, jiggets of mutton [etc.], 
b. humorously. The knee. Cf. Marrow-boke. 
2687 A. Lovell Bergerais Com. Hist. 117 So that he falls 
■upon his Geegots. 

i' 2 . A slice, a small piece. Obs^ 

^ 26x1 Chapman Iliad i. 452 They cat the inwards; then 
in giggots cut the other fit for meat, <ri6j8 Fletcher 
'Double Marr. ni. ii, Cut the slaves to giggets. 

transf. <1x626 Middleton Mayor Queenb. n. Ili. (ifii) 
C 4 b, Your Roman Gallant.s, that cannot wear Good Suits 
but they must have them cut and slasht In giggets. 

+ b. A minced meat, a sausage. Obs. 

2553 Eden Treat, Ne^ve Jnd. (Arb.) 29 Keping it in a 
certayne pickle as we do iegottes or sausages. 1656 W.D. 
tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 365 Of flesh shred small he 
makeih a gallimafery, pies, giggots. 

3 . Comb., as gigot-sleeve ** ‘leg of mutton 
sleeve *. Also zim'jiy gigot. 

2824 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 310 The sleeve 'R'iii 
not disgrace it. Gigot at the top, un seul pH, and then 
innumerable little furrows. 2837 Gen. P. Thompson /Txfrr. 
(1842) IV. 347, I cannot say positively whether he ever 
touched her face.. he certainly touched the sleeves, 
2848 Thackeray Van. FairW, Ladies wore gigots, and large 
combs., in their hair. 2B53 Mrs. G askell Cranford (iSSS) 
2 The last gigot, the last tight and scanty petticoat in wear 
in England, was seen in Cranford and seen without a smile. 
2859 Tennent Ceylon II. vir. v. 207 A . . dress of stiffened 
white muslin with gigot sleeves. 

Gi’got Obs. [a. F. gigot^ A small piece 
of money ; the later French hard, 

2530 Palscr. 85T Not a gygot, /<rs vng nycquet. 

•i* Gigoixr, ohs,"^ \y^.Gi)i.gigiteourj{.^gd 
fiddle : see Jig.] A fiddler. 

a 2300 K, Horn 1472 Hi sede hi weren harpurs, And sume 
were gtgours. 

Gigs : see Giggs. 

Gigster (gi'gstw), [f. Gig sb.^ + -stbe.] A 
horse suitable for drawing a gig. 

ax8x2 Malone MS, Note in Bodl. copy of 
Seoticisms (2787) 13 Roadster, Gigster, vulgar English. x»i 
Walsh & Lupton Horse vii, 212 Our gigsters and 
horses are of all kinds. 2863 Riding 6' Driving ,V! 
of all kinds are the refuse of the bunting-stock or 01 im 
racing-stud. . 

II wfftie (sfg)- Mus, See also JiQ. 

® It. giga, orig. a fiddle or lute (whence Gtr.gti^t 
fiddle).] A piece of music, of a lively character, m 
two strains or sections, each of which is 
usually employed as the last movement of thebQi«. 

1685 Lend. Gaz. No. bo8i/4 Airs for the Violin: Jo ^ 
Preludes, Fuges, Allmands, &raband.«:, Couranlvbi^ 
1823 Roscoe tr, Sismondis Lit. Eur. I. v. 170 Fo a P 
a gigue so as to enliven the psaltry. 2879 Orove 
Mus. I. 595/2 Gigue or Ciga. 

Gil, obs. form of Gill sb., Guile. 
t GiTb ert. Obs. rare - L ■ , A proper name, used 
as the appellation of a male cat (cf. Tom), bsu- 
ally shortened to Gib. - , 

e 2450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 338 in Anglia IX. 35*. 

[the mouse] dam sa hie, that Gilbert mycnfnot 8®^ 

Gilbertine (gi-lbsitin, -bin), a. and sh. • 
exc. Hist. Also 6-7 Gilbertin. [ad. med.L. u 
btrlTnus, f. Gilbert-us Gilbert : see -ink*] 


A. adj. Of or belonging to Gilbert 
ham in Lincolnshire, or to the religious 01 e 
founded by him (c 1140), which included both me 
and women. B. sb, A canon or nun of the 
bertine order, \ Ana i 

C1540 Pilgr. T. 156 in Thynne's Animadv. (iW' Pr.^ 
Bi There be other that be anthonyn, but he 
was gylbertin, 2631 Weever Anc. Funeral Non- U 
teene religious houses of the same Order . . t,„ndred 
seuen hundred Gilbertin Brethren, and ditwo 
Sisters. 2693 tr. Emiliannds Hist. Monast. y^'.L. .'jne. 
His Followers, who, for his Name, were called G 
1725 Hearne k . Bminne's Chron. Pref. jH j 

Manning] lived for some time in the House o! a 
Gilbertine Priory in Lincolnshire. 1885 Catno j, 

(ed. 3} 907/2 The habit of a Gilbertine canoiO'a ,^.jjfj 
cassock with a white cloak over it, and a hooa i 
lambskin. . . bv 

Gilbertite (gi-lbMtsit). M‘n. o,.).. 

Thomson in 1835 after Davies Gilbert (i ?®/" 
see -ITE.] A silky micaceous mineral closely 
to kaolinite. , ‘ . ,i st. 

X83S Shefard Min , ir, II, 238 Gilberme-’^c 
AustJe in Cornwall. x 8 ^ Dana Myt . (ed. 5) 
Gilbertite , . . Perhaps an impure kaohnite. 

Gil-clear : see Cvle. ■ ..i aX 

Gil-cup, dial. var. Gilt-cup: see GiW// • -j. 
tGaa,.fAl Sc. Obs. [peih. connected nitn 
gialla to Vell.] Noise, clamour. • 

1508 Dunbar Flytvtg m Duubar zzs Tbji y ,jVj* 

doun the gait, with gild of boyis, J. ^ r,s 

hingand in thy heilis. *533 
Appius, herand the huge noyis find glide 
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amang the pepill . . rais fra his sait. *599 A. Hume Da^ 
Estivall 225 Throw all the land great is the gild Of rustik 
folks that crie. • 

Gild (giW), Hist, Also guild, [ad. med.L. 
ad. OE. ; cf. GtXD 5i5.i] A payment 

or tax. 

J656 Blount Glossogr., Gild alias Geld, signifies a Tri* 
bute, or sometime an amercement. 1658 pHtLUPS, Geld, 
money or tribute, it is also called Gild, or Guild. 2839 
Kkightlev Hist. Eu^. I. 123 They laid guilds (taxes) ever- 
more on the towns. 1890 Gross Gild Merck. II. 314 Johanna 
Hughettes was allowed to give her gild to her husband. 
tGild, Sc. Ohs. rare, [a. ON.^/Af-r of fall 
value or growth (OSw. gilder-, mod.Sw.^V/).] 

1 . Of an ox: Full-grown, of full value. (Orkney: 
so Sw. en gill oxel) 

1597 Skene De Verb. Si^n. s.v. Serplaitk, Ane gild Oxe 
is apprised [in Orkney] to 15 meales, & ane VVedder is four 
meales. 

2 . transf. (See quot.) 

1710 Ruddiman Gloss, to Douglas' jEneis, Thus Scot, we 
say a gild laughter \. e. loud, a gild rogue \ i.e. a great 
wag or rogue. 

Gild (gild), vy Inflected gilt and gilded. 
Forms ; InJin. 4 gilden, 5 gyldyu, gilde, 6 gyld, 
6-8 guild, 6- gild. Pa. t. 7 guilt, 7- gilt, 9 
gilded. Pa. pple. 4 gilde, y-guld, gildid, gilt(e, 
gylt, y*gelt, 6-8 guilded, 8 gild, guild, 6- 
gilded, gilt. [Represents OE. (found in 

pa. pple. gegyld (see Gilded ppl. a.'), otherwise 
only in the combinations begyldan^ oferg)ddan)=i 
ON. OTeut. ^gulhjan, f. *gtilpo'^ Gold. 

In the earliest examples only the pa. pple. is found.] 

1 . trails. To cover entirely or partially with a thin 
layer of gold, either laid on in the form of gold-leaf 
or applied by other processes. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P, 1 ). 1344 pay [goddes] ar glide al with 
golde & gered wyth syluer. c 23^ Sir Feruvtb. 1330 pe 
celynge with.inne was siluer plat & with red gold ful wel 
yguld. 138* Wyclw Exod. xxvi. 29 And thilUe tablis thou 
shalt gilden [1388 ouergilde]. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
11 . 367 The image als quhilk wes of Sanct Andrew, Wes 
gilt with gold for to compleit his vow. 1580 Frampton 
Dial, Yron 4 Steele 148 They pdd them [iron and steel], 
they silver them, & there is given to them other coulors, 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 477, 1 see that now adaies siluer 
only, .is guilded by the means of this artificiall QuicksUuer. 
2684 Contempl. State Man 11, v. (1609) x68 He spent many 
days in finding out. .how much Gold would serve to guild a 
Crown of Silver, a X71X Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1731 IV. 316 
A Pile magnificent, .which by devout Imperial Helen build, 
Was richly by her Son adorn'd and gild. 1775 Johnson 
Diary xi Oct. in Bosivell, One of the rooms was gilt to a 
degree that 1 never saw before. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. 
(X807) I. 284 Its magnificent owner. .had gilt and furnished 
the apartments with a profusion of luxury. z8x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. Art ll, 800 Articles of iron or steel may. . 
be instantly gilt by dipping them into this auriferous ether. 
187s ICnight Diet. Mech. 967A Porcelain or glass is gilded 
by a magma of gold [etc.]. 

fiS' * 34 ® Ayenb. 233 panne byep pe pri comes of pe lilye 
wcl y-gelt mid pe ^olde of charite. c 1340 Cursor M, 27^3 
(Fairf.) 1 -nogh mai we finde of pa [men] pat wip-in js rotin 
as molde & wipoute gilt as golde [Cott. MS. ouergilt with 
goldj. X705 HtcKERiNGiLL PrUst-cr. I. (X72X) 64 The first 
Cause, .was open’d, by the Plaintiff's Council, who. .laid on 
Tongue enough to gild a rotten Sign-Post. 

b, fig. To gild the pill : to soften or tone down 
something unpleasant (from the practice of gilding 
a bitter pill so that it maybe more easilyswallowed). 

1674 Boyli? Excell. Tkeol. i. iii. 88 The inward gratula- 
tionsof conscience for having done our duties is able to gild 
the bitterest pIlN, 1685 Gracians Courtier's Orac. 189 
Princes are not cured by bitter Medicines. It requires art to 
guild their Pill. ^ 1857 Trollope Barchester T, xxvi. It 
gilded the pill which hir. Slope had to administer. 

c. To . cover with (a specified) metal (see 
quot.). Ohs. 

16*3 CocKERAM n, To Gild with golde, inaurate : to Gild 
with siluer, inargentate. 

d. Used transf. for To smear (with blood). 
Common in i6-i7th c. 

*595 Shaks. yohn ii. i. 316 Their Armours that march’d 
hence so siluer bright Hither returne all gilt with French- 
mens blood. 1605 — Macb. 11. ih 56 If he doe bleed, lie 
guild the Faces of the Groomes withall, For it must seemc 
their Guilt. 16x5 Markham Pleas. Princes (1635) 42 That 
Cocke .. every time he .. draweth blood of his adversary, 
guilding (as they terme it) his spurres in blood.' 163a Hey- 
wooD -xnd Pt. Iron Age nl. E 4 b, We haue guilt our 
Greekish armes With blood of their owne nation. x8x6 
"BynoN Siege Cor. xxv, Swords with blood were gill, 

+ 2 . .Alc/i. To impregnate (a liquid) with gold. 
Also intr. for rfi. Ohs. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 7 The science how 5e schule 
gilde ., by brennynge watir or wiyn . .wherby pe water or 
pe wiyn schal take to it m^’^tily pe influence & pe verlues of 
fyne gold. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qttal. I dropp'd 
into the Yellow Liquor afforded me by the Elevated Gold, 
a convenient quantity of clean running Mercury, which was 
immediately colour’d with' a Golden colour’d Filme, and 
shaking it to and fro, till the Menstruum would guild no 
more, when [etc.]. 1684-5 — Afin. IVaiers Contents. A 

Mineral Water . . considered as being gilt in its Channel or 
Receptacles, 

To supply with gold or money; (with 

mixture of sense 5) to make reputable or attractive 
by supplying with money. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. IVitckcr. il x. 35 There is no 
■waie to escapetheinquisitOTs hands, .but to gild their hands 
with monie. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 21. vi. 49, I will make 


fast the doores and guild xn)*selfe With some more ducats. 
1603 Dekker GmTt’f (Shaks. Soc.) 14 I'll gild that poverty, 
and make it shine With beams of dignitie. 187^ Meri vale 
Gen. Hist. Rome xxvi. 1x877) 185 The missions of pro- 
consuls and propraetore .. were gilded, not indeed, with 
fixed salaries, but by gifts from states and potentates. 1890 
Besant Demoniac tii. 29 The Thanets are new people, as 
everybody knows. Yet not so very new; and ihelrnovelty 
is gilded. 

b. said of the money itself, 

ci6i3 Rowlands Paire Spy‘-Knaves 1 Their gold and 
siluer gildeth them so well, ITiey are the best in Parish 
where they dwell. X842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 62 Cursed 
be the gold that gtids the straitened forehead of the fbol. 

4 . To cover or tinge with a golden colour or 
light (said esp. of the sun). 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. i. 6 The golden Sunne . . hauing 
gilt the Ocean with his beames Gallops the Zodiacke. x6z6 
Chapman Afusteus 39* No torches gilt the honor’d nuptial 
bed. 2697 Dryden Vitg. Georg. 1. 503 Stars .. shooting 
through the darkne^, guild the Night With sweeping 
Glories, and long trails of Light. ^ 279* S. Rogers Pleas. 
Afem. 11. 25 Memory. .Like yon lair orb, she gilds the brow 
of night With the mild magic of reflected light. 2822 
Bvron yuan 111. Isles of Greece i, Eternal summer gilds 
them yet, But all, except their sun, is set. 1856 kane 
Arct. Expl. II. iii. 47 The crests of the northeast headland 
were gilded by true sunshine. 

b. To adorn with a golden colour or appearance. 
1703 blAUHDRELL youm. Tents. (1721) 40 The walks are 
shaded with Orange Trees . . They were . . guilded with 
Fruit. 1822 Clare Vill. AHnstrA. 240 Cowslips are gilding 
the plain. 

6. fig. To adom with a fair appearance or show 
of beauty : esp. to give a specious bnlliance or 
lustre to (actions or things) by the use of fair words. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, v. iv. 262 If a lye may do thee 
grace He gild it with the happiest tearmes I haue. 2635 
Quarles Embl. i.iv.(i7i8) i& Proclaiming bad for good, and 
gilding death with pleasure. 1660 Hickerikcill yamaica 
viewed (1661) 77 All plausible Pretexts that willy usurpation 
doth use to colour and gild blacker Designes. 2713 Loud. 
Gas. No. 5127/5 Poisonous Prefaces (.. gilded with the 
specious Pretence of Zeal). 1775 Sheridan Rivals Epil., 
Love gilds the scene. 1822 Shelley Hellas 454 A rebel’s 
crime gilt with a rebel’s tongue! 2B62 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865) V, xlii. 147 Such a death at least doubly gilds 
his virtues. 1879 Froode Caesar xii. 148 Cicero had pre- 
pared a speech m which he had gilded his own performances 
with all his eloquence. 

t 8. To impart a brilliant colour or flush to (the 
face; cf. quots, 1683 in sense 7). Ohs. 

x6io Shaks. 7 Vw/.v. I. aSoTrinculo is reeling ripe: where 
should they Finde (his grand Liquor that hath gilded ’em. 

7 . To gild over : to cover with gilding, so as to 
conceal defects; chiefly (•= sense 5). f Also, 
to make somewhat drunk (cf. sense 6). 

■ *597 Shaks. « Hen. IV, i. «, 169 Your dales seruice at 
Shrewsbur)' hath a Httle gilded ouer your Nights exploit on 
Gads-hill. 16x8 Fletcher Chances iv. Hi, Duke. Is she 
not drunk too? Con.fi little gilded o’er. 2648 Hunting 
of Fox 45 Counterfeit co)m, sleigbtly gilded over, xw 
6 ilpih Demonol. (*867) 161 Satan’s second care for tne 
advancement of error . . is to gild it over with specious pre- 
tences, xMj KenNett tr. Erasm.^ on Folly x All their 
countenances were guilded o’re with a liuely, sparkling 
pleasantness. 18x5 Horiensia 1, Hi, Beauty gilds Her vices 
o’er, which more securely harm. 
tGua, v.^ Hist. rare. Also g^uild. [var. 
Geldz;.^: see Gild intr. To pay taxes. 

A 264s Hawnotoh Surv. Wore, in Wore. Hist. See. 
Proc. II, 254 William de Bellicampo in Eastwood. .Gildeth 
. . Of the demeancs syx Acres which gyld not. 2746 S. Simp- 
son Compl. Eng. Traveller 1 . 300 This Town [Ilfracombe], 
in the Confessor's Daj’s, guilded after one Hide, and one 
Farthing of Land. 

Gild(e, var. Guild ; obs.f. GELDi^.^yGiLDED//?/. <z. 
Gildable (gi'Iflab’l), a. and sb. Hist. Also 
guildable, [f. Gild vf -t- -able ; cf. Geldable,] 

A, adj. Subject to taxation, 

2495 Act II Hen. Vll, c. 9 5 * The seid lordshippe .. 
[shall be] from hensforth gildable and parte of the Shire of 
Northumbreiand aforeseid. 1556 m ^y. H. Turner Yr/re/. 
Rec, Oxford (1880) 254 Theseidstretcis.,wt in the liberties 
. .and.. gildable, x68i Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 125 Com- 
missions were next given to examine the state of the chan- 
tries and guildablc lands. 1766 Ektick London I. 275 
Southwark is guildable. 

B, sb. An area subject to taxation. 

x6o 2 FuLBECKE2«ff Pi- PoTall. 40 That which W’as within 
the tmyliwicke of the Shirife namelie in guildable, himselfe 
caused to be extended by parcels. 2639 Nuisance to Priv. 
Houses 31 The Statute doth not distinguish betweene the 
ancient Demesne and the Guildable in these cases. 2766 
Entick London IV. 384 It contains three liberties ormanors, 
vir. the great liberty, the guildable, and the king’s manor. 
1837 Sir F. Palcrave Alerck. tf Friar (1844) 69 Not being 
shire-land or guildable. 

Gilded (glided), ppl. a. Also 1 segyld, 4 gyld, 
4-5 gild. [f. Gild«^. + -ed 1 ; the early forms show 
the syncopation usual in the pa. pples. of verbs of 
this type. See also Gws ppl. <r,] 

1 . Overlaid wholly or in parts with a thin coating 
of gold. Gilded Chamber i the House of Lords. 
Gilded sptirs ; one of the emblems of knighthood. 

In mod. use gilded has more dignified associations than 
gilt, and hence is the form employed in fig. and poet uses. 

a. a 2000 Ags. Ps. (Spcim.) xliv. ii [xlv. 9] On xyrlan 
Segyldum [Vulg. *« vesiitu deaurato\. fzooo iEuTuc 
Gloss, in W^.-^Vulcker 154^= Crisendeta gvldcna uel 
Regyldc falu. 13 . . Gaw. 4 * Gr, Knt. 569 Micne watz J>e 
g)ld gere hat glcnt her alofte. ^2369 Chaucer Dethe 


Blauneke 338 (Fairf. MS.) Throgh the glas the sonne shon 
. . With many glade gilde stremys. C1400 Destr. Troy^gZ^ 
Gilde hores hade hat gay, godcly to se. c 2460 J. Russell 
IJk. Nurture 231 pan emperialle [apparel] py Cuppeborde 
with Siluer & gild fulle gay. 

p. C2366 J. Alday tr, Boaystuaw's Theat. World sig. 
I 5 Their goodly gilded cups and goblets, a 2586 Sidney 
Arcadia v. (1598) 462 When the marchant hath set out his 
guilded baggage. i6*x Burton Anat. AJel. it. ii. tv. 
(1651) 271 Two or three hundred guilded Gallies on the 
water. x668 Davenant Alan's the Master v. i, Having 
first swallowed the gilded pill of love, it prepares the 
stomach for any thing. 1717 Lady hi. W. Montagu 
Let. to Abbf Conti 17 May, In one corner is a little Gallery, 
inclosed with gilded lattices. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 
I. 98 To give gilded work a fine colour. 1808 Scott Marut. 
I. vii, Behind him rode two gallant squires ..They burned 
the gilded spurs to claim. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. 
IV, 31^ The display of jewels, plumes, and lace, led horses 
and glided coaches, which daily surrounded him. 1894 J, 
Burns in Daily News 12 Feb. 6/3 The House of Lords had 
ceased to be the stronghold of a high tj-pe of statesmanship 
..The ‘ Gilded Chamber* was a misnomer. 

2 . Tinged with a golden colour. 

2588 Shaks. Ant. « 5 * Cl. 1. iv. 62 Thou did'st drinke The 
stale ofHorses, and the gilded Puddle Which Beqsts would 
cough at. 26^ J. Fryer E. Ind. 4- Persia 49 Fishes . . 
some gilded like Gold. 1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 35 
Apples are wholesome and laxative .. and the more the^* 
are gilded, the more wbolesomer they are. 27^ Cowfer 
Tcuk VI. 922 Like summer birds Pursuing gilded flies, i860 
Tyndall Glac. i. v. 39 It remained the only gilded summit 
in view. 


3 . fig. in various uses : see Gild 3, 5. 

2602 CoRNiYALLYES Disc. ScMca (1631) Nn, Setting vp .. 
wealth against honesty, guilded honour aboue reall. 1626 
C.^ Potter tr. Sarpts Hist. Quarrels Paul V 404 In those 
things which he desired, men vsed guilded or disguised 
words. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Ad § 22. 91 
Poverty of Spirit ; that is., a divorce of our affections from 
those guilded vanities [etc.]. 27^ Cowper Task vi. 39 
Allur'd By every gilded folly. xSiT Southey War 
II. 574 Gilded disasters were called splendid victories. 
1831 Scott Ct. Robt. iv, His respect . . would prove more 
truly flattering, than the gilded assent of the whole court. 
x868 Farrar Silence 4* K. iii. 118^5)63 When the old iron 
discipline had yielded to an effeminate Iuxur>' and a gilded 
pollution. 

4 . Gilded youth : fashionable young men belong- 
ing to wealthy families: a rendering ofF, jettnesse 
dorie, (See Gilt.) 

2882 Farrar Early Chr, 1 . 9 The old warlike spirit of the 
Romans was dead among the gilded youth of ramilies in 
which [etc.]. 2885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman ix, 
He was invited to dine with some of the gilded youth of the 
city at a certain club thai same evening, 
tGi'ldea, Ohs. [a.OY.geldon.'] Apikeman, 
CX440 Parionope 1236 .\n hundred thousand wUhouten 
arblasters Withoute gyldenes and archers, 
t Gilden, a. Ohs. Forms: i gylden, 3-4 
guldeii(e, g(u)ylden, 4-5 gyldya, 5 gildin, 
geldene, 6 guilden, -in, 3-7 gilden. [OE. gylden 
grtlden, gelden, O^.guldtn (MDn.^/ 4 rii«, 
gulden, Du. gulden arch.), OHG. gnldtn (MHG. 
guldtn, gulden, xaa^.G.giilcUn arch.), Ol^.guUenn 
{^\y,gyllen, Vzl. gylden), Goth. .OTeut. 

*guiptno~, f. *gidpd"* Gold. See -EJr suffix^, and 
cf. Golden,] 

1 . Made of gold, golden. 

Beowtlf 2809 [He] dyde him of healse bring gyldenne. 
a 2000 CasdmoiCs Dan. 204 (Gr.) J>at hie bider bweorfan 
wolden .. to ham gyldnan gylde. czsoo Ormin 8179 Unn 
hiss hsefedd w®renn twa Gildene cruness sette. ^1*05 
Lay. 14208 Heo bar an bir honde ane guldene [c 2275 
coldene] bolle. £‘2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 427/505 For-to ?yue 
pis pouere Man bote ane puyldene ring, a 1300 Cursor 
Af. 66^2 (GOtL) paihat war in godes half,.honurd noght hat 
gilden calf. 1340-70 Alex, Dind. 522 j>e guldene ger pat 
hi gomus vsen \ViJ> he blasinge ble blenden he sonne. a 1440 
Sir Degrev. 279 Glevcs gleteijmg glente Opone geldene 
scheldus. CX450 Cere. Alyst. viii. (Shaks. Soc.) 76 Whan 
thou come to Iherusalem, to the gyldyn gate. 
fig. a 2*25 Ancr. R. 336 pe middel weie of mesure iseuer 
guldene. a 1240 Satvles Warde in Cott. Horn. 22^ Bituhhe 
muchel ar.t lutel is in euch worldlich hingpo middel wei 
juldene \read guldene]. 

b. In renderings of 'xpvaharoyLO^ (* Chrysostom ’) 
‘golden-mouthed*, the posthumous cognomen of 
the great preacher John archbishop of Constanti- 
nople {died 407). 

ax-^Cursor AI.\\2,8 o lobn gilden-mothsais wit his dome 
hat(etc.]. 2340 Hampole /' r. C<^/trc. 5360 For Johan, wyth 
he gilden mouth, hos says [etc.]. <^2430 Pilgr. Lyf Alan- 
hode IV, xxix- (i8^) 102 pe which, as Gildene mouth stith, 
xnoivn lede he ship to hauene. 

2 . Of the colour of gold ; golden. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1622) 123 The next morning be- 

t an a Httle to make a gilden shew of a good meaning- x 59 * 
ylvester Dit Bartas 1. Hi. 611 Never mine eyes In pleasant 
Springs behold The Aiure Flax, the gilden hlarigold. 

^ 3 . From the 16th c. occasionally misappre- 
hended as a strong pa. pple. of Gild v^■, and used 
instead of Gilded. 

2530 Tindale Answ. Afore ^Vks. (1573) ®S* h® 
T*imoibe vnio my charge, .tben he weneth that be hath 
wonne his gilden spurres. 1573 Twyne W h j o. 

Their helmeU Cayce into the her, and guilden sword^ 
threw. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vii. vii. 33 His homes ww 
gilden all with golden studs. 2601 Hoixand ■ 59 

The gilden piUer ililliarium. erKted at the h<=‘>i "r <?P “f 
the Rom. forom. JS40 [see Gilted qnoh 1563! 
Stoddard Ca.tU in Air iL .0 My barges nde W ith gddefa 
pennons blown from side to side. 
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Gilder (giidsj), sb.^ Obs. exc. «i»ih. Also 4 
gildir(e, gylder, 5 gildre, 8 giller, 7-8 gildard, 
9 gildert. fa. ON. gildra fem., gildre neut., of a 
snare, trap (OSw. gildra fern., gildre gilder neut., 
mod.Sw. giller neut.).] 

1 . A snare, esp. for catching birds (see quot. 
iSs.i). 

a 1300 E. Psalter \x. 31 In his gilder ^ {Surtees 

f ilderl] night and dai Meke him-seluen sal he ai, a 1340 
Iampole Psalter xxxvi.' 33 Godis luf and godis word .. 
sail kepe him fra J>e gildire of he deuele. ^*450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 256 Gods modire is oure protectrice Ageyns 
goddes ire the fendes gildres and fraude of this worlds ujce. 
1535 CovERDALE ^ob xviii. 9 His fote shalbe holden in the 
gilder and the thurstie shal catch him. X674-9X Rav N. C 
ll^oreis (E. D. S,), Gilders^ snares, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) Vievi} Lane. /)«i 4 Wks. (1862)44, I know himweel 
enough .. for honging o Hare e some hure [hair] Gillers. 
1788 W. Marshall Yorkslu II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Gilders^ 
hair nooses for catching small birds. 1807 J. Stagg Poetns 
62 TVards heame they kevvel’d yen and a* Nor ventur'd 
yen an a — ewardsluik, For fear he’d in the gilders fa', 1855 
Robinson Wkiihy Gloss.., Gilderis, slip loops or nooses of 
horse*hair. stretched upon lines for catching birds on the 
snow. The bread bait is attempted through the loops, 
which entangle the birds’ legs when they rise to fly off, [In 
Lanc.j Czimold. ^ Nortkumbld. Gloss, s.v. Gilderi.'\ 

2 . Angling. (See quots.) 

1681 Chetham Anglers Vade-itt. li. § 6 (1689) 10 When 
you makes lines, especially 4 or 5 of the lowermost links, 
Gildards or toughts. *787 Best Angling (ed. 2) i68 
Gildard, the link of a line. x8xB WilbraHam Gloss. Chesh. 
vj Giller, or, rather, GkiV/?#*, several horse hairs twisted 
together to compose a fishing line. 

Gilder [f. Gild + -eh i.] 

One who gilds, esp. one who practises gilding as 
an art or trade. 

1530 Bale Image Both Ch. iir. Bbviij, No conninge 
artificer, caruer, painter, nor g)*lder [etc.]. 1609 B. Jonson 

Sit. Worn, t, You see guilders will not worke, but inclos'd. 
They must not discouer, how little serues, with the heipe of* 
art, to adorne a great deale, 1675 Hobbes Ody5s.{i6‘j^)2^ 
Another bid the gilder hither come, To gild the sacred 
heifers horns with speed. 1753 Scots Mag:. May 220/2 The 
gilders have coated a piece of metal. t8o6 Surr Winterin 
Lend. III. 144 My brother is a carver and gilder. 2873 
Hanbrton Iniell. Life ix. ii. (1875) 305 A certain quantity 
of gold is necessary for the work of the gilder. 

t Gilder, zf. Ohs. rare. [a. to snare, 

f. gildra Gilder j^.^] irans. To catch in a snare. 

42x300 Cursor M. 9479 Now es man gildred in iuels all, 
His aun sin has mad him thrall, a >340 Hampole Psalter 
XXX . JO pe deuei hat gildirs men wi^ couaitis of life. 1483 
Cath.Augl, 155/2X0 Gilder, taqueare, illaguearc, irretire 

Gilder, obs. f. Guilder, Guelder('Bose), 
Gilderoy, obs, form of Gillaroo. 

Gilding (gi'ldiq), v 6 l. sh. [f. Gild + -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the verb Gild. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 193/2 Gyldynge wythe golde, 
deauracio.^ 1480 IVardr. Ace. Eaiv, IV (1830) 125 For 
bynding gilding and dressing ofa booke called Thus Livius. 
j^yj Biiry Wills (Camden) 128, I geve to the gyldyng of 
the ijangellson thecandelheme xxvj s- viijd. 16x3 Organ 
specif. Wore. Calk., The guilding and painting 77* 8*. 
1776 Adam Smith W, N . i. v. (1869) I. 47 The continual 
waste of them (gold & silver] in gilding and plating, x866 
Rogers Agric. Prices I. xxi. 533 The art of gilding was 
familiarly known to our forefathers. 

2 . The golden surface which is produced by the 
process of gilding, 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 32 In the second 
story the beauty of the rooms is the gifding on the roof, 
which seems to be very rich. 1676 Drvden Aurengz. iv. i, 
The Metal’s base, the Guilding worn away. 177% Adam 
Smith W. J\l. t. xi. rr. (1869) I. 183 No paint or dye can give 
so splendid a colour as gi]ding. 18x9 Byron ^uan ii. 
cxxvii, It was a spacious building Full of barbaric carving, 
painting, gilding. <1x859 Macaulay Jdist. Eng. xxiii. V. 
1X2 The streets were crowded with gazers who admired the 
painting and gilding of his Excellency’s carriages, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1663 Cowley Ess., Dang.^ Procrast. (1684) 142, I well 
content the_ Avarice of my sight, With the fair gildings of 
reflected Ltght.^ 167* Wilkins Nat. Relig. i. vi. (1675) 80 
There arc such inimitable gildings and embroideries in the 
smallest seeds of Plants, 2728 Young Love Paine 2. (1757) 
87, I envy none the gilding of their woe. 1792 A. Young 
'I ray. France^ 257 These laughable adventures, with the 
gilding ofa bright sun, made the day pass pleasantly, 

C. ‘ A rich golden colour imparted to herrings 
by the use of hard wood only in smoking them * 
{Cent. Dictl). 

3 . Comb.f in various technical terms, as gilding- 
cage, -cap, '•metal, -press, -size, -tool, -wax (see 
quots.). 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 219/2 The **gilding*cage' is made 
in a cylindrical form . . It is formed of coarse iron-wire gauze 
[etc.]. Ihid 220/1 The * *gil<ling*cap'. which is a while felt 
hat of a peculiar sort and shape, Francis Viet. Arts, 

*GildiHg Metal, an alloy composed of 4 parts of copper, 
1 part of Bristol old brass, and 14 ounces of tin, to every 
pound of copper. 1884 ^Knight Diet. Meek., Suppl., *Gild^ 
ing.press, a nook -binder's press for gilding covers and edges 
of books. 1830 Edin. Enoyel. X. 279/z The^ "gilding ^re 
which is to cement the gold leaf, is now applied hot. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meeh.-^i{x Fig. 2216, Bookbinders' "Gilding 
Tools. xBxB Edin. Encyct. X. 278/1 *GiIding wax is’com. 
■pounded of beeswax and red chalk in equal quantities, with 
■ .French verdigris and alum or green vitriol. .The use of the 
wax seems to be only to flow, and carry the other ingredients 
to every pari of the surface, and to determine the proper 
degree otheat to be applied. ' 


Gildren, obs. form of Guilder. 

Gild-taUe, obs, var. Gilt-tail. 

Gile, obs. form of Gill sb?- 
Gile, obs. f. Guile sb. and v.. Gyle. 

‘ Gileflower, obs. form of Gillyflower. 
tGileayer. Obs. Forms: 8 gileynour, 
giela(i)nget‘, 9 golinger. [f. next + -erI.] A 
cheat, a swindler. 

xyax Kelly Sedt. Prov. 307 The greedy Man and the 
Gileynour are soon agreed. 1728 Rasisay On seeing A rchers 
divert themselves jg Gielaingers. and each greedy wight, 
You place them in their proper light. 1737— Scot. Prov. 
(1750) 93 The greedy man and the gielainger are well met. 

Jamieson, GoUnger, a contemptuous term, the 
meaning of which is tincertam. 

+ Gile 2 i 3 rie« Sc. Obs. Forms : 6 pi. galen5ei8, 
gillenjiea, goUn^ies. [Cf. OF. Gtlain, Ghillain, 
a quasi-proper name designating a swindler, with 
allusion to gtttler to deceive ; see Guile.] A de- 
vice, trick, dodge. 

- *533 Bellenden Liiy iii, (1822) 235 Than the consuljis 
sett thame be galen^eis [L. cavillari\ to exoner and dis- 
charge the pepill of tne aith be thame maid. 2560 Rollano 
Seven Sages (Bannatyne Club> 123 Ane kingdome ihow 
wald quell, thow grounder of gilleinies. 1595 IJuncan 
Eipinol, (E. H. S.), Meander, ^ttvins Plirygiae, bout- 
goings, gui11en3ies: ambages, am/ractus. 1681 Colvil 
Whigs Suppitc. (1751) 138 They bring but bout-gates, and 
golinxjes, Like Dempster disputing with Menzies. 

II Gil^t (z^e). [F. gilet waistcoat.] In dress- 
making : A bodice shaped like, or in imitation of, 
a man’s waistcoat 

1883 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Sept. 619/1 A most favourite 
style of bodice is the gUet, which is either a positive waist- 
coat or merely a plastron. 

Gil^ny (gidgsi). Naut. (See qiiot.) 

X867 Smyth Sailors Word-hk., Gilguy, a guy for tracing 
up, or bearing a boom or derrick. Often applied to in- 
efficient guys. 

Gillflloure, -flower, obs. ff. Gillyflower. 
Oiling, obs. form of Guilino. 
fOilk. slang. Obs. rare~K (See quot. and cf. 
Gilt sb.'^ 2.) 

i6*o Rowlands Martin Mark-all Eab, Gilkcs for the 
gigger, false keyes for the doorc or picklockes. 

Gill (gil)t sb^ Chiefly pi. Forms : 4 gile, 5 

Ryle, b -6 aryiie. 5-7 K>fle. 7 etl- enil(i, (efld), 

6- gill. [Of obscure origin; S\\. gal (MSw. gel 
masc.), Da. gjsxlle, which agree in meaning, do not 
account for the form of the English word. 

^ An ON. gjglnar, explained as^gills' in Cleasby-Vigfusson, 
Is of uncertain meaning ; the word occurs only as a poetic 
name for the whiskers of the Fenris-wolf.l 

1 . The organ of respiration in fishes and other 
water-breathing animals, which is so arranged that 
the venous blood is exposed to the aerating influence 
of water. In fishes, the gills are situated on each 
side of the neck ; in other aquatic animals their 
position and structure is very varied. 

In scientific use the term gills is applied only to the 
branchial lamellx attached to the gill-arches: in-popular 
language the word denotes the whole breathing apparatus, 
including the gill-covers. 

13.. E. E. A Hit, P. C. 269 He f Jonah] glydez in by |>e 
giles (of the whale), J>u^ glaymande glelte. 1388 Wycljf 
Tobit vi, 4 Take thou his gile ether iowe^xAg,. oranehiam ; 
1382 fin) and drawe hym to thee, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
194/1 Gylle of a fysche, branckia, senecia. 1483 in Cath. 
Angl. 156/1. 1519 Horman 277b, Fysshes breth at 

theyr gyllys. a6oi Holland Pliny J, 237 Thev . . suppose 
. . that no fishes hauing guils, do draw in and dcHuer their 
wind again to and fro, 1660 Bovle Neiu Exf. Phys. 
Mech. Digress, 370 Their Gills seem somewhat Analogous 
(as to their use) to Lungs. x6^ Milton P. L. vii. 415. 
?i70S W, King Fisherman 22 Till they, of farther Passage 
quite bereft, Were in the Mash with GUIs entangl’d left, 
1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist, (1776) II. The amphibia arc 
furnished with lungs; the fishes, witn gills. x8x3 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. (18x4) 2x2 Atmospheric air taken into 
the lungs of animals, or ^ssed in solution in water through 
the gills of fishes, loses oxygene. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 
xii. (1873) 46X The gills or br^chix. These are delicate 
processes^ of skin richly supplied with blood, and capable 
of absorbing oxygen. 

b. The braochije or respiratory organs of certain 

worms and arachnids. 

1878 Bell tr. GegenhauPs Comp. Anat, | 190. 247 The 
wings [of insects] must be regarded as homologous with the 
lamellar tracheal gills. x6S4.^ff. Soc. Lex. s.v., In Vermes 
many of the Chxtopoda have external tufted gills attached 
to the dorsal parapoda. 

2 , Applied to various organs, etc. resembling the 
gills of a fish, a. The wattles or dewlap of a fowl. 

x6*6 Bacon SyHa § 852 The Turky-Cocke hath great and 
Swelling Gills, the Hen bath lesse. x68i R, Knox Hist. 
Ceylon 27 It is black with yellow gills about the bigness of 
a Black-Bird. 17*6 Shelvocke Voy. round World X84 Here 
are also plenty of Guanoes and Carrion-crows, which, with 
their red gills . . bear the exact resemblance of a Turkey, 
X7B5 Trusler Mpd. Times III. iB Her face was tis red as 
the gills of a turkey cock. 

+ b. In quadrupeds ; (see quot.). Obs. 

X787 Best Angling fcd.2) BB Furs, off the squirrel, cspeci- 
ally 1 lis tail . . a martem particularly from off the gills, or 
spots under the Jaws. 

c. The radiating plates arranged vertically in 
the under side of the cap or pileus of fungi. 

*7x5 Phil. Tranx. XXIX. 350 He could never find them 
to produce any Seed either in their Gills cr olher Parts. 


X743 Pickering Ibid. XHI. 595 The Gills, as they are called 
are no other than Capsulae, or Pods for the Seed. x8« 
Kirby Hnb. fy Inst. Anim. 1 . v. ^^g Channels, separated 
from each other, by elevated processes resembling the gills 
of a mushroom. r868 Her.‘5chel in People's Jan. 62 
Mushrooms and ‘ toadstools furnished at their und^ side 
with gills, or radiating plates or lamina, set edgewise. 

3 . Attributed to persons : f a. with jocular alia- 
sion to the capture or holding of a fish by the gills, 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 3 Martin beware your PiJIes, For 
He make you daunce at the poles end. 1599 Miksheu 
Span. Dial. (1623) 67/2 He throwes againe the dice, and he 
drew vp ali, and so he left me hanging on the gill {viarg. 
as a fish], without a farthing. <zx6x6 Beaum. & Fl ih'l 
atSev. Weap. u. ii, And when thou hast him by the amorous 
gills, Think on my vengeance. 

b. with allusion to sense 2 a : The flesh under 
the jaws and ears ; esp. in phrases to be rosy ahit 
the gills, to look in good health ; to be white, hltu, 
yellow about the gills, to look dejected or in ill 
health ; to turn red in the gills, to show signs of 
anger or indignation. 

j6z6 Bacon Sytva § 872 Anger, .maketh both iheCfaeetes 
and the Gills Red. *632 B. Jonson Magn, Lady 1, i, He., 
draws all the parish wills, designs the legacies, and strokes 
the gills Of the chief mourners. 16S1 Dryden Spaiu Friar 
II. ii, He saj^s he’s but a friar, but he's big enough to be a 
pope; his gills are as rosy as a turkey-cock. 1798 CHARumt 
Young Philos. III.. 274 * My dear Sir replied Sir 
Appulby, in visible confusion, his fat gills quivering, and 
hts swollen eye-[ids twinkling [etc.]. 1S12 Sporting Mai. 
XXXIX. 102 [He] grew white about the gills. 18x6 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Wks. I, 8 Whether you look all rosy round the 
gills, Or hatchet'fac'd like starving cats so lean. 1842 C 
Whitehead R. Savage (1845) II. via. 277 You won't run 
a\yay with her, I hope, and leave my old gills to be cuffed, 
will you? 1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. 58 He looks a 
little yellow about the gills. 1893 ‘ Q.’ [Couch] Be/fCt. 
Duchy 168 He . . looked very yellow in the gill'?, though 
clearly convalescent. 1894 Du Maurier Trilby (1895) 236 
How red and coarse their ears and gills and cheeks grew, as 
they fed t 

4. slang. Only in pi. The corners of a stand-up 
shirt-collar. 


1826 H. N. Coleridge West Ind. 253 Your shirt coUart 
shoutci be loose round the neck, and the gilis loR’- tsfa 
R. S. Surtees Spongds Sp. Tour xxxvi. 196 He wore no 
gills. ^sBS9 Sala Tsu. round Clock 223 With a red face .. 
with giJls white and tremendous, with a noble white want. 
coat. rSS, Daily Tel. 8 July 5/4 Lord Macaulay wore, 
to the close of his life, * stick-ups , or gills. 

6. allrib. and Comb. a. General combinaticins 
(attrib, and objective), ns gill-bearer, 
■filament, fin, -intestine, -muscle, -tuft i gill-uu 
adj. : gill-bearing, -covering ppl. adjs. b. btaal 
combinations : gill-arch, -bar, one of the cartiw- 
nous arches to svhich the gills of fishes are attached; 
gill-artery (see quot.); gill-basket, the carttla- 
ginoiis framework protecting the gills in the laicj 
prey and allied species; gill-breather (see quot.); 
gill-oavity, -chamber, the cavity or compartitieat 
in which the gill is contained ; gill-cleft = g"' 
opening; giU-oomb = Ctejjidium ; gill-cover, t e 
bony case covering and protecting the gills of''* ’ 
gill-flshing, fishing with a gill-net {Cent, lld'u] 
gill-fissure ^gill-opening; gill-flap (see quot), 
gill-footed d. = BkanchiopodoM ; gill-lameW, 
-leaf, -leaflet = gill-plate ; gill-lid (see qiww , 
gill-membrane (see quot.) ; gill-net, a 
net so constructed that the fish are caught bj 
gills; gill-netter, ‘one who owns or uses gi 
nets ’ (Cent. Diet.) ; gill-netting, the matetial 
which gill-nets are made; gill-opening(seeq“0 -b 
gill-plate, one of the vascular lamellte f'0™J''o P 
of the gills of fishes, molluscs, etc. ; BiU'P, ™ ” 
gill-comb ; gill-raker, one of a line of i, . 

or bony projections on the inner side of a gt'j;”' J 
gill-slit — gill-opening; f gill-stone, a Ktn 
fossil ; gill-vein (see quot.). ■ , 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. ix. =^6 
*gili*arches pass along the gilLopenings, the 

plish respiration. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., j^’jhes 

artery which . . travels along the base of .v- blood 

and breaks up into capillaries, by means of wnicn ^ ^v. 
is exposed to the water and undergoes oxidation. • jj 
Gill, In Cyclostomi the gills are a senes of si , .|j^ 
pouches . . with an outer cartilaginous are, 

basket. 1883 Gd. Words Sept. 589/1 These “lanis. 

however, but one order in this extensive divisio ^ y ^ 
1851 Ociixl^VGUbbearing, producing giUs* / -ji. 

Lex.^ S . V ., In Teleostei the gills .. arc covered b> 
bearing operculum. x88x R attire he Irani* 

which considers the limbs and their • }589 

formed and translocated ’'gilbbranch by 

Century Did., * Gill-breather, that which breai ^ 
means of gills; spec, one of the 

distinguished from any tracheate arthropod or *-ji|<avity 

1^6 Owen Comp, Anat. i. 259 

which has a single outlet. i85x-fi "^®odwa ^ 

65 The hcciocotyle of tremoctopus was of 

Kdlliker at Messina, in 1S42, adhering to the ‘’J J" 
*£»lll«chamber and funnel of the pouipc. iB?* , meto* 


•cill'Cbambcr and funnel of the pouipc. 187* 
Anat. 478 TTic gi'll-chambcr is (urthcr 


branous fold which lies within the p ernbryw ^ 

Dublin Rev. Oct. 448 Certain miSl *73? 

higher animals. 1883 [mc^Cte 

Pennant Zoo/. III. 223 The edcM of the _ -f theskul] 

*872 Nicholson Palxont. 3»o iheortly p^t^n 0 
which require special mention arc the bon 



GILL, 


GILLAEOO, 


the gill'Cover or operculum. *760 Pennant ZcoU III. 30 
Which bones are called the Rami Branchiostegi, or the 
•Gill-covering Rays. 1847 CARpENTERy 4 «/w. Phys, 240 The 
•gill-filaments themselves are so arranged that they do not 
clog together. 1676 Cotton Complete Angler 11. xii, A 
Bullhead, with his *gill.fins cut off. x68i Chetham 
Vade^nu iv. § 22 (1689) 54 His guill-fins being cut off. 
2879 'tr. HcuckePs Evol. Man I. i, 18 Nearly the whole 
of the front half of the body consists of a shapeless head 
without a face, on the sides of which are seen *gill-fissures 
and giU-arches as in Fishes. iSaS-ja Webster, 
a membrane attached to the postenor edge of the gill-lid, 
immediately closing the gill-opening. 1854 Badham Hali' 
eut, 241 A palm-tree, which it climbed by hooking its 
spinous glll-ftaps into the inec^ualities of the bark. 1846 
Patterson 76 In one division (of the Crustacea] termed 
‘•gill-footed’, the surface of the legs is extended. 1879 
tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. x. 280 At a very early period 
the intestinal tube is divided into a •gill-intestine and a 
stomach-intestine. 1878 Bell tr. GegenbauPs Comp. A nat. 
336 Each •gill-lamella is developed from a row of processes 
which bud out close to one another. 2865 Gosse Land d- 
Sea (2874) 2o 8 The entire *gill-leaf (of a Mussel] is formed 
out of a single thread. 1885 Syd, Soc. Lex.^ *Gilt'leaflets^ 
the delicate layer of connective tissue. .on which the gill- 
arteries ramify. 28*8-32 W ebster, *Gill'lidt the covering of 
the gills. 2852 Dana Cmst. 1. 5 Certain •gill-like organs. 
2889 Century Dict.*GiU'meml)rane, the membranous cover- 
ing of the foremost branchiostegal arch of the branchial 
skeleton of ordinary fishes. 1839-47 Todd Cyct. Anat. III. 
507/2 In some fishes.. the *gill-musclesarered. 1796M0RSE 
Amer. Gcog. I. 369 The fishermen turn the course of the 
river, .or compress it into a narrow channel, where they fix 
their •gill nets. 2883 G. B. Goode Fish. Indust. U. S. 12 The 
introduction of the Norwegian gill-net into the winter cod 
fisheries. 2894 Times 17 Aug. 9/2 Flax *gill netting, nets, 
webs, and seines, 1828-32 Webster, *Gill'Opening^ the aper- 
ture of a fish or other animal, by which water is admitted to 
the gills. 2880 Gunther Fishes 35 The boundary between 
the first and second being generally indicated by the gill- 
opening. 2878 Bell tr. Gegenhaur’s Comp. Anat. 336 
Owing to this union of the flattened filaments or lamella;, 
which have their surfaces directed towards one another, a 
•gill-plate is formed. 2894 IVrkg. Meat's Coll. yml. Dec. 
13Q The larvas, .hear at the extremity of the abdomen three 
delicate leaf-like gill-plates. 2880 Gunther Fishes 59 On 
the inner side they support horny processes called the *gvU. 
rakers. 2846 Owen Comp. Anat. 1. 258 Each *gill-sac re- 
ceives . .its proper artery. 2885 Syd. Soc, Lex.^ Gill'SaCt the 
flattened cavities, each having a separate internal and ex- 
ternal orifice, containing the gtll, in the Myxine. 2854 Owes 
Skel. * Teeth in Circ. Sci.^ Organ. Nat, I. 173 The two 
vertical fissures behind are called * *gill-slUs *, or branchial 
or opercular apertures, 2880 E. R. Lankester Degener. 44 
Secondly, the throat perforated by gill-sUts. 2708 in Phil, 
Trans. XXVI. 78 BranchiaUt The *Gill-stone. 2848 Car- 
RENTER Anhn. Phys, 250 A similar action goes on, still 
more energetically on the •gill-tufts of the Annelida. 2885 
4^’^. Soc. Lex.f *(jill»vein, the vessel situated at the base 
of each gill which returns the blood after it has been aerated 
to the dorsal aorta in fishes. 

Gill (gU), sbfi Forms ; 5 gillo, 5-6 gyll(o, 6 
gil, 8-9 ghyll, 5- gill, [a, ON. gil a deep glen 
(cogn. w, geil of the same meaning) ; further rela- 
tions are uncertain.] 

The spelling ghyll^ often used in guide-books to the Lake 
district, seems to have been introduced by Wordsworth. 

1 . A deep rocky cleft or ravine, usually wooded 
and forming the course of a stream. 

In dialect use in the northern counties, also in Kent and 
Surrey. 

140Q Desir. Troy 13529 As he glode thurgh the gille by a 
gate syde. There met he tho men. ^'2440 Bone Flor. 1419 
They came downe in a depe gyllc. 2535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. IlI.^pS Onto the number of ten thousand men, Dalie 
he led oulr mony gill and glen. 2667 Relation ofTeneriffe 
in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 208 The Canary-birds . . breed in the 
Barancos or Gills, which the Water hath fretted away in the 
Mountains. *787-9 Wordsw, Evett. JValk 54 , 1 wandered 
where the huddling rill Brightens with water-breaks the 
hollow ghyll. 2820 Scott Monast. xiil, I have .. led the 
chase when the Latrd of Cessford at»d his gay riders were all 
thrown out by the mosses and gills. x886 Jefferies Field 
4 - Hedgereno (2889) 157 In the dells, the ‘gills’, as these 
wooded depths are called. 2887 Kent Gloss., Gill, a little, 
narrow, wooded valley with a stream of water running 
through it ; a rivulet ; a beck. 

2 . A narrow stream, a brook or rivulet. 

26*5 Gill Sacr. Philos, vi. 84 The great rivers are nothing 
else but the gathering together of waters from many smaller 
fountains and gilr. 1703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser Any 
.Brook, Gill, or small River. 2752 in Philos. Mag. Jan. 
(1866) XXXI. 80 We ran to look at the Gill; and we di- 
rected our sights (by the noise that it made) the right way. 
2778 Eng. Gas. (ed. 2) s.v. Gillisland, 'Tis a tract much 
embarrassed with brooks, here called Gilles. 2853 Phillips 
Rivers Yorksk. iii. 51 The rivulets (called gills) which run 
in these branches have very elevated summits. x866 Sedg- 
wick in Philos. Mag. XXXI. 79 Hence the becks, or moun- 
tain-streams, are often greatly swollen, and the gills, or 
lateral branches, frequently descend in brawling torrents 
from the mountain-side into the lower valley' through deep 
ravines and lateral valleys. 

3. attrib., as gill-brack (see Brack sb."^ 8), •ed^e, 
'runnel, -stream. 

<1x400-50 Alexander ysyt Glrdid out as gutars .in grele 
gill-stremes. 2855 Robinson lYhithy Gloss. s.v., A gill 
runnel, a rivulet or thread of water coursing along a deep 
dell. 2853 Barinc-Gould Iceland 221 He was raised on a 
litter, and carried to a gill edge. 2890 Clark & Hughes 
Life A. Sedgwick I. 7 It was in this hamlet [Kirlhwaitc] 
that a destructive avalanche— or, as they would have said 
in Dent, a * gill-brack ’—took place in January, 1752- 
Gill (dsil), sb.^ Forms: 4 giUe, jille, 4-5 
gylle, 6 gyll, 7- gill, (9 jiU). [a, OF. £2l/e, 
gelk in med.L. gillo, gellus, the name of a vessel 
or measure used for wine. The relation between 
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these forms and those cited imder Gallon is 
obscure.] 

1 . A measure for liquids, containing one fourth of 
a standard pint. 

In many districts the gill is equivalent to a half-pint, the 
quartex-ptnt being called a Jack. 

2275 in Mun. Gildhallg (RoIU) HI. 432 Mensurs qu£ 
vocantur schoplnas ct gilles. 2362 Lancl. P. PI. A. v. igr. 
Til Gloten bed i-gloupet a galoun and a gille. 2590 iViJls' 
4 " Inv. N. C. 11 . (Surtees 2860) 199 For j gyll of veolarium 
5*. 4'*, <z 2729 Addison Playhouse 75 Till, freed at length, 
he.. to some peaceful brandy-shop retires; Where in full 
gills his anxious thoughts he drowns. 2773 Johnson in 
Boswell Tour Hebrides 20 Sept., Each man called for his 
own half-pint of wine, or gill, if he pleased. 2824 Carlyle in 
Froude Li/e (1882) I. 263 His (Irving's] philosophy with me 
is like a gill of ditch-water thrown into the crater of Mount 
iEtna. 2862 AnstEd Chanttel Isl. iv. App. A. (ed. 2)566 The 
smaller divisions are into pots (half-gallon), quarts, pints, 
gill.s (quarter of a pint), and noggins (an eighth of a pint), 
b. A measure used for tin (see quot,). 

2602 Carew Corsvwall 13 b, They measure their black 
Tynne, by the Gill, the Toplippe, the Dish and the Foote, 
which containeth a pint, a pottell, a gallon, and towards two 
gallons. 

2 . A vessel holding a gill. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 194/1 Gylle, lytylle pot, gUla, vel 
gillus. c 1800 W. B. Rhodes Bomb. Fur. iv. (1830] 25 O 
was I a quart, pint or gill To be scrubb'd by her delicate 
hands. 1664 Land. Gaz. No. 2989/4 Several Silver Spoons 
mark’d T.J.M., a Silver Gill with the same Letters. 

3. attiib., as gill-glass, -house, -stoup. 

2673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode in. i. Who . . opens her 
dear bottle of tnirabiUs beside, for a gill-glass of it at part- 
ing. 2728 Pope Dune. 111. 139 Thee shall each Ale-house, 
thee each Gill-house mourn. ^ Spirit Publ. Jmls.iiZod) 
III. 349 With a bottle of gin in her right hand, and a gill 
glass in her left. 2820 Blackiv. Mag. VI. 569 Having paid 
our respects to the gill-stoup at Lanungton. 

Gill, jill (d^il), sb.^ Also 5-6 gille, 6 gyll, 
6-7 gil. [Abbreviation of Gillian.] 

•j*!. A familiar or contemptuous term applied to 
a woman ; a lass, wench. Obs. 

c 2460 Totoneley Myst. ill. 219 Noah (to his wife]. Haue 
at the, gill. 1465 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 528 II. 238 , 
My Lord Persy and all this house, .wysshe ye had be here 
.siille For the sey ye are a good gille. 1577 tr. Bullinger's \ 
Dee. 224 The wife that gadds not gigglot wise with euerie j 
flirting gill. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1159/2 She is I 
a princesse, and the daughter of a noble king, and It euill 
becommeth thee to call her a gUK i66| J. Wilson Project. 

1. Dram. Wks. (1874) 228 Mrs. Got. Sirrah.. look out and 
mind your business.. Go/. Good faith, I do. Mrs. Got. Yes, 
among your gills too much 1 What was that you said to 
our maid t’ other night? 

attrib. 2635 Quarles Embl. i. x. Close by the jack, 
behold, jiU fortune stands To wave the game. 

2 . Jack and Gill = lad and lass ; also in proverb 
Every Jack must (or will) have his Gill. 

c 2460 Towneley Myst. lii. 336 For lak nor for gill, a 2520 
Skelton Magnyf. 290 What auaylelh lordshyp, yourselfe 
for to kylle With care and with thought howe lacke shalle 
haue Gyl. ;s66 Drant Horace's Sat. i. i. Avja, Thy 
cheefe acquaintaunce all, Thy iacke, thy gille, ihy kith, 
thy kinne doth prosecute thy fall. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. 

V. ii, 885 Our woing doth not end like an old Play ; Iacke 
hath not Gill. 1622 B. Jonson Gipsies Metam. (3640) 93, 

I can ..Give you all your fill. Each lack with Ins Gill. 
<2x700 B. E. Diet. Cajii. Crew, Gill..^ homely Woman. 
Every Jack must have his Gill. \,Nurscry Rime, Jack and 
Gill went up the hill, To fetch a pail of water.] 

4 b. With punning allusion to Gill sb.^ Obs, 

26x9 H. Hutton Follies Anat. Epigr. xlvi, Fill me a 
quart (quoth he) I'me called Wilk The prouerbe is, Each 
lack will haue his Gill. 

f 3 . A name for a mare. Cf. Gillot 2. Obs. 

1630 B. DiscoUintinium 16 If my Mare hath the Scratches 
on her hinder Heeles, I must not cut off her four legs.. if 1 
doe, I shall wrong my poor Gyll. 

4 . dial. Short for Gill-go-by-ground (see 5). ? Obs. 

1727 [see 5 b], X742 Shenstone Schoolmistr. xi, The 

lowly gill, that never dares to climb, 1760 Lee Bot, App. 
303 Gill, Clechoma (in theLinnaean s}’stem]. 1846 Buchanan 
'Techru Diet., Gill, the plant ground-ivy. 
b. Short for gill-ale ox gill-beer, 

* 7 SS Johnson, Gill, a malt liquor medicated with ground- 
ivy. 2828-64 in Webster ; and in recent Diets. 

5 . attrib. Comb, a. In phraseological Comb., 
as t Gill-burnt-tail, •\gill-d-iIT-wisp, wll-o’-the- 
wisp (see GillialO J Gill-creep- {or go-) by-ground, 
Gill-go-over-the-ground, -run-by-the-ground, dialect 
names for Ground Ivy {Nepeta Glechomd) ; f Gill- 
run-by-ihe-street. Common Soap-wort (Saponaria 
officinalis). + b. attrib. (sense 4^ as gill-ale, -beer, 
-tea. Also Gill-plibt. 

a. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. ccc. 705 It is commonly 
called . .ground luie, Alehoof, Gill creepe by ground ((1633) 
856 Gill go by ground], 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. y. 
Ixxix. 642 The countrey people in Kent and Sussex call it 
(Sopewort] Gill run by the street. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes III. V. 97 Will with the Wis^, or Gyl burnt tayle. 
* 749 “So Lady Brapshaich JCe/. ax Feb. in Richardson Cerr. 
(1804) IV. 367 Inking, as I knew, for a certain gill-o’-th'- 
wisp, who, I have a notion, esc-ipM being known by you. 
Richardson Ibid. 372- *864 Thoreau Cape Cod v. (1894) 

218 There were ycHow-dock, lemon balm, hyssop. Gill-go- 
over-tbe-ground, and other plants, 2877 N. lY. Line. 
Gloss., Gill run by fh'gruud, ground ivy. 2883 Hampsk. 
Gloss., GilbgO'by-ground. 

b. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Gill-ale, Jhysxc-sXz. 
2720 Swift A^//. (1767) 29, I w'as forced to.. dine for ten- 
pence upon gill-ale, had broth, and three chops of mutton. 
2727 Bradley Fam. Diet., Gill-Ale, Ale, &c. where 


Ground-ivy or Gill is infused, 2737 G. Jones Lett, to Miss 
Bnan 527 Am now to confine my self to Gill Tea and few 
other simple things. 2807 Martyn MUUPs Card. Diet. 
s.v. Glechoma, The leaves (of Ground Ivy] were formerly 
thrown into the vat with ale to clarify it, and to give it a 
flavour. This was called Gill-ale. 2889 Century Diet., 
Gill-beer, malt liquor medicated with the leaves of the gill 
or ground ivy. 

tGiU, sbfi Obs. rare In 5 gylle. [?Anse 
of Gill sb.^ (or of the proper name cf. 

mawkin.'] 7 An apron. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 194/1 Gylle, fowle clothe {H., P. 
fulclothe), melota, vel melotes. 


Gill (651!), sb.^ dial. Also 9 jill. [Of uncertain 
origin ; cl. Gill sb.^ 3.] (See quot. 1895.) 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) II. 3B0 Gill, a pair 
of timber-wheels. 2843 Marryat M. Violet xliv, A couple 
of powerful oxen yoked to a gill, employed to drag out 
the stumps of old trees. 2B94 E. Daily Press ii June 5/2 
Forty or fifty timbers were drawn up the hill one at a 
time on a single jill by a traction engine. 2895 E. Angl. 
Gloss., Gill, a vehicle for conveying timber, consisting of 
two wheels, a strong axle-tree supporting a very stout bar, 
on which the timber is slung, and shafts. 

GiU (gil), sb.^ slang. A fellow, ‘chap cove \ 
x8ia J. H. Vaux Flask Did., Gill, a word used by way 
of variation, similar to cove, gloak or gory', but generally 
coupled to some other descriptive term as a flask-gill, a 
ioby-gill. 28x2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 142 Come list ye 
all, ye fighting Gills And Coves of boxing note, sirs. 1834 
H. Ainsworth Rookivood ni, v. High Pads and Low Pads, 
Rum Gills and Queer Gills. 

Gill (gil), sb.^ iechn. [Conceivably a trans- 
ferred use of Gill jA^] A flax-comb (see qnots.). 

1839 Diet. Arts 499 The machine commonly called 
the gill, emplo3*cd for preparing, drawing, and roving flax 
and hemp, and for combing and spinning long wool. 1853 
Ibid. I. 763 The use of ‘gills’ became general about thirty 
years since. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek., Gill, a hackle. A 
series of points which divide the ribbons of flax fibre into 
finer parallel filaments ready for drawing and spinning, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

2839 Ure D/V/. 501 Fig. 454 is a horizontal repre* 
sentation of a gill machine. 1851 Illustr. Lend. News 
(3854) 5 Aug. 118 Gill-maker and presser. 2853 Ure Diet. 
Arts I. 758 This part of the machine . . is generally tetroed 
the ‘gill-frame ’ or * gill-head Ibid., gill-spreader. Ibid. 
759 The screws or worm shaft for carrying the gill-bar. 
Ibid. 764 Gill-sheet. Gill-teeth. 2879 Cassell's Terhn, 
Ediic. Iv. 378/2 These gill-combs are heated by travelling 
over jets of gas. 288* JVotx. Exhib.Catal.WX.ix Wool goes 
to Gill Box . . to be giUed. 2885 Census Jnstr. 43 Gill M wer, 
Gill Bars Maker, Gill Stock Maker. Ibid, 65 GilNsetter. 
Gill (gil), I'.' Also 5 gylle, gyllyn, 6 gyU. 
[f. Gill ji.i] 

1 . Irons. To gut or clean (fish), f Formerly 
also, to eviscerate (beasts) (cf. Gilleb, quot. 14 . .). 

24. . Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 581/23 Euiro[xtSid eviseero}, to 
g>'lle. e 2440 Promp. Parv. 194/2 Gyllyn, or gylle fysche, 
exentcro. 2530 Palscr. 566/1, I gyll fysshe, je os/e la 
branche. i88x Du Chaillu LandMidnt. Sim II. 249 Here 
the fish are gilled, which is done by m^ing a cut with a 
sharp knife over the throat of the herring, whereupon the 
windpipe and entrails are drawn out. 

+ 2 . To handle the gills of, take hold of by the 
gills. Obs.’-^ 

16x3 PurchaS Pilgrimage (1614) 335 The fishes In the 
Lake of Venus , . presented themselves, enduring to be 
scratched, gilled, and mens bands to be put in their mouthes. 

3 . To cut aweay the gills of a mushroom. 

17*8 E. Smith Coinjl. Housew. (ed. 2) 75 Take the large 
IMushrooms. .cutoff the Stalks, but do not peel or gill them. 

4 . To catch or entangle (fish) by the gills in a 
gill-net. Said also of the net. 

1884 Koe Ab/. Ser. Story v, A bass of nine pounds weight 
can be ‘gilled’ in the ordinary manner. 1892 Graphic 
13 Aug. 194/1 Another system of pilchard-fishing., is carried 
on much further from shore, by means of drift or driving 
nets, in the meshes of which the fi.sh become entangled or 
gilled .. The shore-seines do not gill the fish, having much 
smaller mesh. 

Hence Gilled/jJ/.«.; ^XsoComb., 

as gillhtg-knife , -thread. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 194/t Gyllynge of fysche, exenteraeio. 
26x5 E, Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 631 Tools and 
Implements used in drying and packing of Herringfs]. 
Gipping or Gilling knives. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 

36 Netting Threads.. Gilling Threads. .Flax Threads. 

GUI (63*1)1 local, [f. GiLLsb.'^] Hence 
Gi'Uing vbl. sb. (See quots.) 

2795 AiKiN Manchester 183 The bad custom of gilling, or 
drinking while wine as a whet before dinner. 2855 Robin- 
son lYhitby Gloss. s.v. filling, ‘He goes jilHng about’, 
drinking his half-pints at diflerent places, as the toper. 
28^5 Strang Glasgow (1856) 123 Forenoon gilling pre- 
vailed through the whole range of the different craftsmen. 

Gill (gil), v.^ iechn. [f. Gill sb.^"] trans. To 
dress (flax or wool) by means of a gill. Hence 
Gilled ppl. a. ; Gi’Uing vbl. sb. (in quot. attrib.). 

1882 Wore. Exhib. Catal. III. 31 (Exhibit No.] 18. W^I 
goes to Gill Box. .to be gilled. 29. Machine for ( 3 iuing the 
tops. 21. Winds the gilled balls. 2875 Knight Diet. Mecii., 
Gilling-maehine, a. gill-frame, 

Gillaroo (gilar/I’)- Also S gilderoy, 9 gil- 
leroo. [a. Irisb giolla ruadh {gioUa lad, fellow + 
ruadh red).] A species of trout found in certain 
Irisb rivers and lakes (see quot. * 5 . 33 )* , . 

2773 Barrington in 

the Gillaroo seems to perform the ofSw 
R. Twiss Tourirel. xix A species of trout, ailed gild^y, 
are caught here (in the Shannon and bAes near). >83^- 
RzNstEAipk. Angling 29 Trouts, which are called gillaroo. 
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are found in Loch Mclvij^ near Ballyshannon, and Loch 
Con, near Ballina.,and differ little from the common trout, 
except in being of a bright golden yellow on the belly and 
fins with more red spots on the sides, and somewhat broader 
and thicker in form. 1867 F. Frakcis Angling vii. (1880) 
as7, I was having great sport with the gillaroos. 1880 
'Antrhn 4- Down Gloss., Cillaroo ironi, a large lake trout, 
commonly said to have a gizzard like that of a fowl. 
Gilled (gild) ppl> a. [Gill Having gills. 
rx8a3 Spirit Publ. y-mts. {1824) 76 Remember the deeds 
of Sir Billy the Fat, That rosy-gill’d Alderman bold.) ^ 1895 
St. G. Mivart in Harpei^s Mar. 634/2 The experiment 
of removing such young gilled tadpoles of the land sala- 
mander from the body of the mother in order to see whether 
they would then breathe in water. 1895 Daily News 4 
Nov. 3/3 Specimens of gilled fungi. 

Gillen5ie : see Gilenyie Sc, Ohs. 

Giller (gi’lsi). [f. Gill s'.! + -eb^.] One who 
■guts or cleans fish, f Formerly also, one who 
eviscerates beasts. 

14, . in Wr.-Wulcker 560/4 Ahestis[s\c‘.^rt2A ah exits'] 
intestina kosiiantm aspiciens, a gyller of bestys. 1881 Du 
Ckaillu Land Plidnt. Sun II. 149 Two skilled gillers can 
clean and fill thirty barrels a day. 

Giller, obs. form of Gilder 
Gillery, Gillet, vars. Guileut, Gillot. 
(d^rlflart). Also 7-S 

[f. Gill sb.^ + Flirt sb. 5 ; cf. Flirt-gill.] A 
young woman or girl of a wanton or giddy char- 
acter. Now only arch, 

163a Sherwood, A Gill, or gill-flirt CCotgr. 1611 has ‘gill, 
flirt s. V. Gaultiere], 1673 Wycherley Genii, Dancing;- 
Mast, m, *Tis your dainty Minx, that Jillflirt your Daughter 
here. 1754 Tqose. Knights 1799 1. 84 How} gill- 

flirt ! — none of your fleers ! I am glad here’s a husband 
coming that will take you down. zSaa Scott Nigel v, She 
is a dutiful girl to her godfather, though I sometimes call 
her a jill-flirt. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. 6og A beautiful 
gillflirt of the court {tninaudiire), 
attrib. 18*4 Miss Mitfobd Village Ser. t. (1863) 203 No 
brazen-faced gipsy, like Sally Wheeler .. or the iill-flirt 
Phoebe. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, gi How much has she 
not owed of late to the tittle-tattle of her gillflirt sister 
Thalia? i88x Duffield Don Qnix. 11. 405 Thy skull is., 
empty; mine is more pregnant than ever was the gill-flirt 
drab which bore thee. 

So tO’iH-fiirting ppl, a. 

1696 SouTMERNE^ Oroonoko IV. i. The young jll-ilirting 
girls, forsooth, believe no Body must have a husband but 
themselves. 

Gill-hooter dial. Also 7 gill- 

houter, 8-9 gilU(e)-, gilly -hooter, -howter, 9 
jill-, jilly-hooter. [f. the female name Gill (see 
Gii.h sb. i) + Hooter. J An owl ; esp. the barn- 
owl (Sirix fiammed). 

1674 Ray N, C. Words a6 A Cill-honter, Chesh.. an Owl. 
C1746 J. Collier (Tint Bobbin) Lane, Dialect Wks, (1862) 
34 Thoose ot connaw tell a Bitter-bump fro a Gillhooter. 
1828 H. Angelo Demin, I. 492 If the lout who was pointed 
out to me just now, be he, 1 never beheld , . such a scare- 
crow, .such a iong-legged gilly-hooter, 1856 F. E. Paget 
Owlet Owlst. 8 Not a leaf of ivy to shelter a gllliehowtcr. 
X89S E. Attgl. Gloss., Jill-hooter, jilly-hooter, 

t Gillian. Obs, [a. F. /ultancj s.. h. /ulidna, 
f. Jf/lius, a Roman gentile name,] A girl, wench. 
( = Gill sb.^) 

16x8 [see Flirt-gill). 1625 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. 
Walker ii. iii, De’e bring j’our Gillians hither? nay, she’.s 
punish'd, you(r] conceal’d love's cas’d up? CZ685 Bag/ord 
BalLpiZ-jZ) App., Seeing this Al-a-mode wear of the Town, 
by Gillians is practis’d so common, It is high time that it 
now was laid down by every Honest Woman. 

b. Gill- flirt. {Cf.Jlirl-gillian.') 
159a G. Harvey PrVrcr’j Super. 146 Yet was .she not such 

a rointsh rannell, or such a dissolute gillian-flurtes as this 
w'ainscot-faced Tomboy. 

c. Gilliafi-a-btmtUtail (see quot, and cf. Gill- 
bumt'iailj Gill sbP- 5). Gillian’Spend-all ; an un- 
thrifty woman, 

1573 Tusser Hiisb. xxiii. (1878) 64 Some Gillian spendal so 
often doth go For hogs meat and hens meat [etc.]. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xx. 268 An Ignis Fatuus, an ex- 
halation, and Gillion a burnt taile, or Will with the wispe. 

Gillian-bower, var. Julian-bowek. 

Gillie ^ (gi'li)* Also 6 cuille, geil5ie, 8 gaelly, 
8-9 gilly, 9 ghillie. [a. Gael, gille a lad, ser^'orit 
^Insh ^il/e, gio/la.'] 

1 . IPist. An attendant on a Highland chief. 

[1596 SrENSER State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 641/2 Next after 
the Irish Ke.'irne, 'me seemes the Irish Horse-boyes or 
Cuillcs (as they call them) would come well in order, a 1603 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems liv. 2 Fyndlay McConnoquhy . 
Cativilie geilrie with ye polk-braik.] c 2730 Burt Lett. N. 
Scotl. (1754) 11. 158 It is very disagreeable to an English- 
m.in over a Bottle, with the Highlanders, to see every one 
of them have his Gilly ; that is, his Servant standing behind 
him all the while, let what will be the Subject of Conver- 
sation. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 3 Sept- We were at- 
tended by a .. number of Gaelly5, or ragged Highlanders. 
2814 Scott Wav. xix, From the jargon, therefore, of the 
Highland gillies, I pass to the character of their Chief. 

+b. Gillie-welfoot, a rendering of Gael, gille^ 
casjiiuch (f. cas foot + jihtek wet) ; a contemptuous 
name among Lowlanders for the follower of a High- 
land chief ; spec., the servant who carried the chief 
across a stream (see quot. c 1730). Also in adapted 
form gtllie-casjlue, 

i68z CoLViL Whigs Suppiic. (175*) 84 Like gilliwetfoots 
purging states By papers thrown in pocks or hats [1751 
Note, OilHwctfoots, the attendants on highland chieftansj. 
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((ri73o Burt Lett, N. Scott. (1754) H. 158 Gilhe-casjlue 
carries him [the Chief) when on Foot over the Fords.]^ 1755 
Johnson s. v. Sorehon, Whenever a chieftan had a mind to 
revel, he came down among the tenants with his follower^ 
by way of contempt called in the lowlands gillwitfltts. and 
lived on free quarters. 1B14 Scott JVav. xai. note, A bare- 
footed Highland lad is called a gUlie-wet-foot. [1815 Mrs. 
JoausiXOK&ClaH AlbinVf Roban's father had been GilUe- 
casfiue to the old Laird.} 

transf, x8o8-8o Jamieson, Gilliewetfooi, . . a worthless 
fellow^ a swindler, one who gets into debt and runs off. 
Loth[ian}, almost obsolete. 

2 . One who attends a sportsman in hunting or 
fishing in the Scottish Highlands. 

1848 Clough Bothie 111. 130 They had run, and beaten the 
gillies of Rannoch. 2873 Black Pr. Thule {1874) 5 The tall 
gillie patiently waited until his master had exhausted his 
passion. 1884 Marq. Lorne in so May2/x The 
moral life of a ghillie in a deer forest is a most virtuous one. 


Gillie ” (d^i’li). Sc. [dim. of Gill j 5 .^] A 
gill of liquor. 

2786 Burns On a Scotch Bard 59 1*11 toast ye in my hind- 
most gillie^ Tbo' owre the .sea. 1790 A. Wilson Ep. W, 
Mitchell xi, Owre a pint or gillie. 

Gillie ^ (dgirii). rare, [dim. of Gill sb .^ ; cf. 
Gillot, Jillet.] a. A giddy young woman ; 
= Gill sbA 1, Gillot 1. b. A mare; - Gill 
sdP 3, Gillot a. 

a 1529 Skelton Elynour Rumntyng 390 Of folys fylly 
That had a foie wj^b wyily. With last you, and gup, gylly, 
sSo^ Philatus xcvii, Sho is a gilHe, Scho is a Colt-foill, not 
a fillie. 1822 Hogg Perils 0/ Man 1. iv. 54 ‘ I wad ride fifty 
miles to see onyane of the bonny dames ‘ Twa wanton 
glaikit gillies, rll uphaud *, said Pate. 

Gillx(e)h.owter, var. Gill-hooter. 

QHlmoure, -flower, obs. ff. Gillyflower. 

Gluing (girii^). dial, [Of obscure origin ; 
perh. a var. of Girling.] (See quot.) 

<ri64o J. Smsth Hundred 0/ Berkeley III, 319 The 

salmon growes by thels degrees and ages: vr. i a plnke; 
2 a botcher; 3 a salmon trout; 4 a gilllnge; 5 a salmon. 
x88o Buckland 19.'/* Dept. Salmon Fish. 58 Gilling, a 
salmon on his second return from the sea is sometimes called 
a gilling in the Severn District. 


GiUingite (gi-Ugait). Min. [f. Gillinge in 
Sbdermanland, Sweden, Yvhere it is found ; named 
by Hisingcr in 1S26 : see -ite.] Hydrous silicate 
of iron, found in amorphous black masses. 

z8^o Dana Min. (ed. 3) 441 Hermann names the Gillinge 
..mineral GtIHngtte. x88s Enm Min, Simpii/l 27^ Gillin- 
gite. .and Xylotite..are fusible with difficulty. 

Gilliver : see Gillyflower. 

Gill-less (gillies), a, [f. Gill + -less.] 
Unprovided with gills. 

2846 Given Comp. Auat, 1. 267 Such arches are, therefore, 
gill-less. 

t GiU-master. Ohs, rare, [? a. Du. gilde^ 
mcester guild-master, i.e. head of one of the 
‘guilds’ or companies of bowmen, gunners, etc. 
See IVb. der Mederl, Idal^ s.v. Cilde,'] The title 
of a military officer (see quot. 1598). 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres v. iv, 136 A Gill Maister, or 
Lieutenant to the Mayorall, oucr eucry 200 horses or beasts. 
1622 F. Markham Bk. Warv, vu. 188 Under the command 
of the master of the Ordnance is the Cariage master .. the 
Steward, a Gilmaster, a Provost. 

Gillofer, -flower, -fre, obs. ff. Gillvploweb. 
Qillore, obs. form of Galoue. 
tGi’Uot. Ois. Also 4-6 gillot, 6 gillat, 
gylst. [prolj. a dim. of the female name Gill 
(cf. Gill sb .*) ; ‘ GUM, a woman’s name ’ (Phillips 
1658, who connccls it with Giles).'] 

1 . A loose or wanton woman (cf. Jillet). 

*557 ToiieVs Misc. (Arb.) 211 What though a gyllot sent 
that note, By cocke and pyc I meant it not. 1561 Schole-ho. 
Worn. 559 in Hazl. E.P, P, IV. 126 The fairer woman the 
more giUot. 1579-80 North Plutarch (i6y6) 757 In honest 
mens houses, .he would haue.. these tumbling giUots lodged. 

2 . Sc, A mare, 

C137S Sc, Leg. Saints, yustina 112 parfor be his nygra- 
mancy He wald wirk mony ferly. As to g^re a womane 
apere As .scho ane wgly gillet were [L, mairvnas inju- 
fftenta converiere videbatur]. c 2^50 Henri’Son Mor. Fab. 
8^8 in A tiglia IX. 369 The jolie gillet and the geniill steid, 
The asse, the mule, the hors of euerie kynd. Z494 Acta 
Dom. Cone. (1839) 321 Gillot wt sadill and Ryding gerc 
price V crovnis. 2508 Dunbar Tua mariit ‘wemen 114 He 
feppilUs like a farcy aver, that flyrit on a gillot {Maitland 
MS. gylat). 

Gill-o’-th’-wisp : see Gill si.* 5. 

Gillover, gillo wfiower, obs. ff. Gillyflower. 
Gillry, obs. fonn of Guileky. 

Gilly (dgi'Ii). dial. [Short form of Gilly- 
ELoivEB.] A wallflower. 

1892 B'ham Weekly Post 24 Dec. 5/6 Some nice little 
bunches of wall-flowers, or gillies as we call them here. 

Gilly: var. Gillie 1. 

Gillj^OWer (d^iOiflau^u). Forms: a. 4g©lof- 
fer, 4-5 gil-, gylofre, 5 gyllofyr, (-fre), gelefre, 
ielopher, 5-6 gelofer, (-fre), 6 gillo('w;fer, gill-, 
gelouer, (gelopere), ^-7 gilofer, 7 gillofre, 
(-over), gillyvor, 9 gilliver, (jUliver, gilrer), 
B. Sc. 5 gorBfl6ure,6 ger(r)aflour; //. 5 iorofilis, 
6 gerofieis. 7. 6 gely-, iele-, gil(l)ifloure ; 6 
gUo-, 7 gillyflowre ; 6 gile-, gili-, jilli-, 6-7 
giIlo(w);-, 6- gUli-, gillyflower, 5 . 6- July- 


flower. [a. OF. girofe, gilofre clove; for the 
history of the forms see Clove-gillyfloweb.] 
fl. A clove (cf. Clove-gillyflower i); also 
attrib. in sauce gilofre, clove sauce. Obs, 

23. . K. Alts. 671)6 Theo gilofre, quybibe, and mace. 13.. 
E, E. A Hit. P. A, 43 Gilofre, gyngure & gromylyoun. r 1430 
Two Cookery. bks. 1.15 Maces, Gelofres an Galyngale. <:x485 
Digby blyst, (1882) in. 1363 pe lentyll Jclophcr a-^ens )?< 
cardyakylles wrech. 15x3 Bk. Keruyuge in Bahees Bk.VD 
Bcfe with sauce gelopere [x/c]. 

2 . Applied to native plants having flowers scented 
like a clove, esp. to the clove-scented pink {Diam 
thus Caryophyllus') = Clove-gillyflower 2, and 
hence to other plants more or less resembling this. 

In those dialects in which the word is still current, it is 
commonly applied either to the wallflower {Cheirnnfb/s 
Cheiri ; see Wall.gillyjlower) or to the white stock {lHai- 
ikiola incana ; see Stock-gillyjlower). . 

■ a, 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 586/2 auens 

vet gilofre. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvi. iii. The gcntyl 
gelofer his odoure renued, »6S8 R, Holjie Artrwuy n. 
64/1 The J ulyflower as they are most properly called (though 
vulgarly Gilliflower and Gilofer). \Z'T6Mid. Yorksh.Glou., 
yillivet", wallflower, 2883 Almondoury Gloss., GiUiv/r,z 
kind of pink clove or carnation. 189^ Hall Caine Manx, 
man v. xxi, 347 In one hand she earned a huge bunch of 
sweet-smelling gilvers. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau*s Fr. Chirttrg. 6 b, "niey 
iCay gather, .fragrant gillowfers of ChyrurgicalT operatioa^. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxxviii, Of red Iorofflis..A 
fair[c] branche. Ibid, cxc, Gerafloure. _ 2500-20 Dl’nb.u? 
Poems Ixxxviii. 20 London . . Of royall cities rose and gera* 
flour. 2570 Satir. Poems Deform, xv. 14 3® Baselik and 
lonet flouris, 3^ Gerofleis so sweit. 

V, 2552 Turner Herbal i. H ij a, The herbe that wee call 
in Englyshe Gelouer or a Gelyfioure, 2589 Greene Mena- 
pkon (Arb.) 38 He that grafteth lillyflowers vpon the Nettle, 
marreth the smell. 2622 Quarles Div. Poems, Esthtr 
(1638) 117 As when a Lady (walking Flora’s Bowre) Picks 
here a Rink and there a Gilly Flowre. 2629 Parki-sson 
Parad. {i6s6) 306,! account those that are called (Tarnations 
to be the greatest, both for leaf and flower, and Gilloflowcis 
for the most part to be lesser in both. 2664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (1679)21 Gilly-flovvers and Carnations. x779Shck>dak 
Critic n. li, The striped carnation, and the guarded rose, The 
vulgar wallflower, and smart gilly flower. <11851 Moir 
Poems, May.day vi, The gillyflower raises its stem on mgi>i 
And pe«s on heaven with it.s pinky eye. 1877 
Gloss., Gilly.Jiowers, wall-flowers. Stocks are called 
gtiltfloivers. ,,, ^ „ 

6. 2584 G. Peele Arraignm. Paris i. iii. A uj 
flowers. 2605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. 1. Vocation 
July-flowr orsom sweet Sops-in-wine. z 6 szDbay 70 SPoIP 
olh. xy. 241 The braue Carnation then, with sweet ana 
soueraigne power So of his colour call'd, although a luip 
flower. 2649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 6s The July-flow rthat 
hereto thriv’d . . straight sheds her leaves. 27** Bailsh 
Gitlijiower (q. d. yuty-flower, because it Flourishes in tMi 
Month), a Flower of a grateful Scent, 2855 [see bj. ' 

• b. dial. Applied to a‘ woman (see qnots.). 

a 2797 Pecge Derbicisms (E.D.S.), Gilliver, a 
dame. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., A yilUvtr, a wanton 
woman in the last stage of her good looks. A*July flowe , 
or * the last rose in summer '. 288a Laneash. Gloss., jmfpfi 
a termagqnt, 2883 A tmondbwy Gloss., Gilliver, somcli® 
used as Jezebel, a term of reproach to a woman. 

3 , With various distinguishing attributes, 

(mainly in early botanical works) to denote varie- 
ties of the pink, the wallflower, and other plants 
related to or resembling these, as African 
flower, the African marigold {Tageles trtcie)^ 
dame^s Billiflow©r’(seeDAME*s- violet); 
gillyflower, the carnation ; feathered i 
flower, Dianthus phnnarius ; mock-gUlyflowe > 
soap-wort [Saponaria officinalis')', smgle 6^^' 
flower, Dianthus phtmarius \ striped gn s’ 
flower, a variety of Dianthus Caryophyllus » y® 
low gillyflower, wallflower. See also castp, 
cuckoo-^ garden-, lea-, marsh-, queen's-, rogu j) 
sea-, stock-, Ttirkey-, wall-, water-, Whiisun-j’osi 
icr-gillyflower ; Clove-gillyfloweb. . .. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens 11. iii. 151 The yellow j 
floure groweth vpon olde walles & s^onehillcd 
Ibid. vii. 25s 'The pNTikes, and small fealbered ’ 

are like to the double or cloaue (JilJofers in 
and floures, sauing they be single and a gYeat dcalc jj 
Ibid. Z56 The second sorte. .may well be jn 

single Gillofers. whereof be diuers sortcs..& 

Englishe by diuers names, as Pynkes, Soppes 1 
feathered Gillofers. Ibid. xxv. 276 We do call th . . j, 
Turkic Gillofers, and French MaO’grides . . or Ap 
Gillofers. Ibid. ni. xiii. 33s Some do aI.so take N 1^ ^,^1 
Gentian] for Struthion, but it is nothing *1, r^I 


it in English Soopewort : some cal! it MockeOU 
Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. II. i 55 
Seed of Pannacht or striped GilUflowers upon ^ 

..to replant them in May. 2727 Braol^ '* 

nation, otherwise called English Gilly-Flowcr.. 

4. A variety of apple ; also gill)!/l(swjr‘°pp • ^ 
2657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 54 The Queen Appj^ » y..£i,YS 
bearing fruit and good. So the GiUofloure. 

Kal. Hort, (1729) 203 Apples .. Russciting, L» ^.ppj.j 
‘ ■ '' 
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Gilliflowcr. 


Apples. 2741 Couipl. Fam. Piece ri. m. 

Wheeler’s Russet. .Hautbonne, Winter 
in Hogg Fmiit Manual 85. 

5. aclrii., as gillyjl^er-grass. 

. 2640 Parkinson Theat. Dot. xin. xm. *161 Grwn^ 
phylleum Dabinuin the principall GiUoflowcr ^ y cjli 
.Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts (2847) A 9 A blew ^ . 

Tuly-flowcr grasse, which cutts the sheepes mou n .. 

.GdUy-gaupus (giaigg-p^)- .'the f>n' 

gap(o)u3, -gaoas, -gaw-py. [cf. Oavfub , 



GILPY. 
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part of the compound is obscure.] A foolish or 
awkward person. Also attnb, 

1719 Ramsay Ansvj. Haniilton in. 44 Sweet Fiaccus,\Vba 
nane e’er thought a gilly-gacus. 17*8 — Fables T.^ Monk 
^ Mtlle/s ll'i/e 136 Think ye this Youth’s a Gilly-gawpy. 
*755 R- Yordes yrtil. frl Land, 29 Our great gillegapous 
follow o’ a coach*man. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tonpte^ 
Gilty i^au/us, a Scotch term for a tall awkward fellow, 
a 1791 — Olio (1796) 112 You careless gilly gaupus, you 
break more lime ware than your head’s worth. 1823 W, 
■TENNANr Cdl. Beaton 26 The Cardinal's ain lang gilly-gapus 
dochter, Tibbie Beaton. 

Gilmin, obs. form of Guillemin. 

Gilofer, obs. form of Gillyflotveb. 

Gilore, obs. form of Galore. 

Gilour(e, -ous, var. Guileu, -ods. 

Gilpy (gi*lpi)» and a. Sc. Also gilpey, -ie. 

A. S}. ' 1 ‘a. A frolicsome young fellow (o 5 r.). 
b. A lively young girl. 

a. 17x8 Ramsay Christ's KirJeGr. iir. xviii, A gilpy that 
had seen the faught I wat he was nae lang [etc.]. 

b. 1785 Burns Halloween 129, I was a gilpey then. I'm 
sure I was na past fyfieen. 1816 Scott Old Mori, v, I mind, 
when I was a gilpy of a lassock, seeing the Duke. 1854 
Mrs. Oliphant Magd. Hephum 11, 7, I hear the lady has 
just as good a chance of a man as ony gilpie gaun. 

B. adj. Sportive. 

X863 Janet Hamilton Poems ^ Ess. 297 Lassocks gilpie. 
Gi^avage (gilrrewed^), sh. Sc. Forms : 8 
gulravage, 9 gilravage, *ravatcli, -raivitch, gal- 
ravage, (goravichi girrebbage). [?f. the vb.] 
Riotous or uproarious conduct ; noisy romping. 

1783 Burns Ep. to^ M'Matk 3 While at the stock the 
shearers cow’r . . Or in gulravage rinnin scowr To pass the 
time [etc.]. _ x8i8 Edin. Mag. Sept. 155 Muckle din an’ 
loud gilraivitcb was amang them, gaffawan an’ lauchan. 
1863 R. Paul Let. in Mem. xviiu ^1872) 269 An after-dinner 
galravage with the children. 

Gilra*vage, V. north, and Sc. Also gill-, gal-, 
guleravage, gilraivitch, galravitoh, (-atch, 
-erge), -revitch. [Of unknown origin; ? con- 
nected with Ravage.] 

1 . 2ntr. To feast or make merry in an excessive 
degree or in a riotous fashion. 

X822 Galt Provost xliiu 316 At all former , . banquets, it 
had been the custom .. to galravitch both at hack and 
manger, in a very expensive manner to the funds of the 
town. 1887 T. Service Life Dr. Dug^dd iu. x6 GalrevUchin’ 
at my grandfather’s honey^kaimbs, 1 had gotten the colic. 

2 . To gad about. 

1863 Mrs. Gaskbll Sylvids L, (ed. 2) I. 108 This lass o' 
mine . . thinks as because she’s gone galraverging, I maun 
ha’ missed her. 

Hence Qilra'vaging •vbl. sb. Also Qilra*vager, 

- x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, Ye had better stick to your 
auld trade o’ theft-boot, black-mall, spreaghs, and glUravag- 
ing. Ibid.t And wha's this?. .Some glllravager that ye hae 
listed, I daur say. 282a — Nigel xxx, Our gracious master 
is auld, and was nae great glllravager amang the queans 
even in his youth. 1848 J. Poems, Eglinton Park 

Meeting, Great Was the galravagin aqd fun. 1893 North- 
itmhld. Gloss., Gilrnvishin, a tumult, a row. 

Gilry, QilsCe, var. Guileby, Grilse. 

Gilt (gilt), Also 5 gylte, 6-7 guilt, [from 
Gilt ppl. a. in the phrases silver and gilt ^ etc.] 
fl. Gilt plate. Obs.rare^^. 

1492 Bury Wills (Camden) 74 My best slandyng pece of 
gylte, and my best doseyn syluer sponys. 

2 . Gilding; the thin layer of gold with which 
anything is gilt. Also Jig. in phr. to take the gilt 
off the gingerbread (see Gingerbread 2). 

*593 Shaks. Rich, II, 11. i. 294 Wipe off the dust that 
hides our Scepter’s gilt. 16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 
11. xliil, For her tresses Marigolds wear spilt : Them broadly 
shee displald, like flaming guilt. 2642 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) II. 51 For giult for y* Diall o. 4. 6. c x88o 
‘Saladin* Woman 1 . xvlt. 141 The gilt of the big Bible 
gleams on the window-sill. 2893 E. F. Benson Dodo (1894) 
372 It was to be bound in while vellum, with their arms in 
gilt upon the outside. 

Comb. 2858 SiMM0NDsZ>«:/. Trade, Gilt-jezveller, a manu- 
facturer of gilded ornaments to represent gold. 

3 . Gold ; money. Now only slang. 

Perhaps due to a confusion with Geld, Gelt sbs. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie i. iii. 156 D t a. Now nothing, 
anything, euen what you list, So that some guilt may grease 
his greedy fist. 2608 Middleton Mad World ii. ii. Cib, Tho 
guilt condemnes, tis gilt must makes vs glad. 2637 R. Monro 
Exp. Scots Regirn. 1. 7, I have scene other Nations call for 
Guilt being gomg before their enemte to fight, a thing very 
disallowable in either Officer or Souldier, to preferxe a little 
money to a world of credit 2708 Mem. f. HallxZ And 
from thence conducted (provided he has Gilt) over the Way 
to Hell. 2885 Daily News 25 May Disputatious little 
mobs grouped together to discuss whether Charrington or 
Crowder had the most ‘gilt*. 

Gilt (gilt), sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 5 gilte, 
gylte, 6-7 gylt, 7-8 guilt, guelt, 8 gelt, 7- gilt, 
[a. ON. ^//-r (OSw. and mod.Icel. ^'//a) young 
sow OTeut. type related by ablaut to ON. 
gflt-^r OTeut. type *gctltu-z) boar, Galt. 

Of the same origin, but of different formation, are OHG. 
galza, MHG.^a!/r(e (also mod. G. dial.) ;-OTeut.*^fl:/M«-; 
also, OE. giffr, OHO. gtlza fMHG. and mod.G. 

{Dw. geU{J)\-OIX^\i\.*galtjdn‘. The OE. form 
is found^ only in jElfric’s Gloss., but must have remain^ 
current in southern dialects ; it appears as yelte, ^elte. In 
xsth c. vocabularies 614/30, 624/32), andasiY/ 

about 2746 {Exmoor Scolding). Gilt on the other hand 
belongs to the eastern and northern dialects. Connexion 


with Geld v. has been suggested, but the meaning of 
‘spayed pi^' seems to be accidental, though it is the com- 
mon sense m Ger. and Du. The late spellings gelt, gitelt are 
prob. due to a popular etymology of this kind.] 

A young sow or female pig. 

• The precise appllcarion of the term varies in different dis- 
tricts ; see quots. X788-X88& 

CX440 ATS. Line. f. 3x2 (HalHw.) Tak unto the mane 

the galle of the gaUe,and tothe womane thegalle of the gilt, 
c 2440 294/2 Gylte, swyne, idem gnod Galte. 
2483 Catk. Angl. 156/2 A Gtltc, suella. 1570 Wills Inv, 
N. C. (Surtees 1835) 354 A sowc and a gylt vj*. x6oi Hol- 
land Pliny II. 320 The grease of a young guelt which neuer 
had pigs, 26x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Panne i. xxiv. 
X06 Let not youre Gylt goe to Bore, till she be past a yeare 
old. 2707 Mortimer Hush. 285 The spaid Guilts, as they 
call them, they steem the more profitable. 1788 W. Mar- 
SHALL Yorksk. II, Gloss. (E.D.S.) Gilts^ young female pigs, 
whether open or spayed. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Gilt, a 
female pig before she has had a litter. x886 S. W. Line. 
Gloss., Gilt, a female pig, called by this name till it has had 
a second litter, when tt is called a sow. 

Gilt, sb.^ slang. ? Obs. 

1 . A thief or burglar. (Cf. Gilter 2 .) 

2620 Melton Astrolog. to Leaning not a Pick-pockets, 
Gilts, Lifts, Decoyes, or Dyvers Hose unsurucyed. 2673 
Char, Quack Astrol. B 3, He maintains, .a correspondence 
with Gilts and Lifters. 1785 in Grose Diet. Vtilg. Tongue, 

2 . A pick-lock, skeleton key. (Cf. Gilk.) 

2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 94 The f7/7/..with his Gilts 
(from whence he takes his name), .will readily find out one 
that shall fit any Lock. 2839 H. Ainsworth f. Sheppard 
t!. xviii, We shall have the whole rillage upon us while 
you're striking the jigger. Use the gilt, man f 
Gilt (gilt), ppl. a. Also 4 suit, Kentish y-gelt, 
4-5 eylt(0. 4-6 gilte, 6 guylt, 6-7 gmlt(e. [f. 
Gild as built from Build.] 

1. = Gilded^//, a. (in literal sense). 

23. . /C.Alis.giy Mony a riche gult scheld That day schon 
apon the feld. ix 2340 Hampole Y’xtf/ZrrxHv. iij>equene 
vpstode at j)l rightside in gilt clathynge. a 2400-50 Alex, 
ander 1873 pou. .sittis . . To-gedire with J>i grete gods and 
on a gilt trone. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclv. (1482) 331. 
He toke his brigantyns sniyten ful of gylt naylcn and also 
his gylt i^iores. 2597 xst Pt. Retuntfr. Paniass. v. 1. 1480 
Farewell, base carle clothed in a sattln sute, Farewell, 
guilte ass, farewell, base broker’s poste I 2647 N. Bacon 
Disc, Govt. Eng. 1, xti. [xvi.] 56 A Helmet, a Ciat of Mail, 
and a guilt sword. 1759 Symmer in /’ArV. Trans. LI. 376 
The gilt paper happened to lie with its gilded side upper- 
most, 2847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 269 As a parrot turns 
Up thro’ gilt. wires a crafty loving eye. 2879 G.W. Kitchis 
in Encycl. Brit. IX. 544 Four thousand gilt spurs were 
hung as trophies tn Courtrai cathedral. . 
b. placed after the substantive. 

2^0 Ayenb. a6 Zuiche clepep oure lliord : berieles yp^mt 
and y-gelt. c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 5493 |>e kyng ful ded of ys 
sadel y-gylt. 243^ E. E. Wills (1872) 202 A peyre of bedes of 
siluer with a crucifix of stiuer and y-gUt. 1480 Wardr. Ace. 
Edw. IV (1830) iig, Ixx bolyons of coper and gilt. 1533 
24 Hen. VI/I, c, 13 And that no man shall weare. .any maner 
agleites, buttons, broches of golde or silver gilte. 2568 
Grafton Chron, 11. 383 Two Basons of Syluer and gylt. x66o 
Act 12 Chas, II, c. 4 Sehed. s.v. Boxes, Touch-boxes of iron 
or other mettal, guilt, the dozen. 2727 Lady M.W. Montagu 
Let. to Abbi Conti 17 May, Under ine large lamp is a great 
pulpit of Carved wood, gilt. 2^6 Mokse Atner. Geog. II. 
91 Nine towers, covert with copper double gilt. 2833 J. 
Holland Manuf, AfeiaU II. 80 The guard ..is ., most 
commonly of brass, gilt. 1858 Haivthorne Fr. ty It. Jrnls. 
(1872) I. 28 A gold or silver gilt, .image. 

2 . Jig. Gilt gilded') yaitth : a rendering of F. 
jeunesse dorhj app. first applied to the young men 
of wealthy families who assisted in the downfall of 
Robespierre in 1794. 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vii. ii, Young men of what 
they call the Aluscitdin or Dandy species ! Fr^ron, in his 
fondness, names them feunesse Doric, Golden or Gilt 
Youth. Ibid,, Let any one think what an element, in i 
sacred right of insurrection, this Gilt Youth was ! 

3 . Comb, a, with sbs., as ^ 7 /-//^nrf/(attrib.); gilt- 
char (see quot.) ; gilt-cup (also dial, gil-cup), 
the buttercup; gilt-leaf, gold-leaf; gilt-metal 
■worker (see quot.) ; t gilt-paper, writing paper 
with gilt-edges; gilt-poll = Gil‘^;-head. 

2787 "Qe&T Angling (ed. a) 4 The English fishes that we 
have in our ponds, rivers, &c. are as follow : Carpio Lacus 
Benaci, the Guilt or *gilt Charr- x6xo R. Vaughan Here- 
fordsh. Waterworks Q 2, Medowground , . that takes more 
pride in the company of the Cowslipp, then the *gilt-cupp 
which carrieth the garland from the rest. 2864 W. Barnes 
in Alacm. Alag.QeX. 476 Where the bam-vloor wer a-shecnen 
do vail The cwold rummer dew; an’ gilcups be bright. 
2847TENNYS0N/’rmr«xi.i9Ourgreat court-Galen poised his 
•gilt-head cane. 2759 Symmer in Phil. Trans. LI. 378 Any 
thin metallic substance, such as *gill-lcaf, or tin-foil. 2858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, *Gilt.meial worker, one who over- 
. lays metals with gold ; an electro-plater, 2660 M. R. Ace. 
Receipts Comm, Safety 4 Ten *gilt Paper-books . . for his 
Lady to write in at Church. 277* Gentl. Alag. XLll. 192 
He’s the gill paper which apart you store And lock from 
vulgar hands in the scrutore. 2713 Ray Syn. Pise. 231 • 
Aura/a .. The Gilt-head or •Gilt-poll. 2740 R. Brookes 
A ri of A ngling 11. Ixxiii. 293 The Gilt-Head or Gilt Poll . . 
is broad and flat, being in some respects likea-Bream. 

b. parasynthetic, as gilt-hasidUd, -headed, 
‘knobbed, -robed\ also gilt-edged, lit. of writing- 
paper or books ; nppliedffg. in commercial slang 
to ‘ paper* (i. e. bills) or securities of exceptionally 
high value, and occasionally to specially expensive 
qualities of any commodity. 

2818 Moore Fudge Fatn. Paris xiL 61 There his Julie he 
wrote, — Upon paper *gilt-cdgcd, without blot or erasure. 
2851 Ord. ty Rtgul. R. Engineers ix. 48 No Gilt-edged 


Paper is allowed. 2B92 Spectator 17 Sepl.374/1 Colonial and 
Indian Securities, and other gilt-edged Stocks. Daily 
'News 20 Sept. 3/1 ‘Gilt-edged* butter in New York realises 
42. a pound. x6S6 Land. Gas. No. 2100/4 Little •Gilt- 
handled Swords. 2858 Skyrinfs Builder's Prices (ed. 48) 7 
•Gill-headed screws double the above prices. 2859 Sala 
Gas-light d" D. xxvi. 301 The silken calves and •gilt-knobbed 
.sticks of the splendid footmen. 2825 D. L. Richardson 
Sonn. 135 A •gilt-robed villain came. With heartless guile 
her hopes betrayed And triumphed o’er her shame. 
fGilt.v. Obs. Also 6 gylte, 6-7 guilt, [f. Gilt 
ppl. a. by extension of the participial form to other 
parts of the verb.] = Gild v.'^ in various senses. 

^ *375 'S'r. Leg. Saints, Seven Sleepers 478 Sume men sais, 
he emperoure gert gilt h‘rir bare. 2382 Wyclif Exod. 
xxxvi. 34 And thilk tablid thingis he giltide. 2483 Catk. 
Angl, 156/1 To Gilte, aurare. 2503 Hawes Examp. Virtue 
vi. (Arb). 21 Her towre was gylted full of sonne bemys. 
a *533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A itrel. (i 546) B iij b, 'This 
aunciente worlde . . was not golde by the sages that dyd 
gylte it. 2590 L. Lloyd Diall Dales 92 nie sonne of this 
Scythian dead man causeth his father’s head, .to be guilted 
over. 2623 CocKERAM, Inargcntaie, to gilt or coucr with 
siluer. 2642 Milton Prel. Episc. ii We doe injuriously , . 
with these [rags] deformedly to guilt, and interlace the 
robe of Truth. 

Gilt(e, obs. form of Guilt, Jilt. 

Gi'ltGd,///. <*. Ohs. t\c..dial. Also 6-7 guilted. 
[f. Gilt v.] - Gilded, Gilt ppl. adjs. early 

examples placed after the sb.). 

Bk. Quintessence g J>erfore vse wiyn or brennynge 
waiir giltid, so hat may be hool. c 1475 Reg. Gild Corp. 
JCii. York. (1872) 295 Harnest thorowoute with sternes 
gylted. CIS07 in Etoniana (18651 214 Coats of blacke 
clothe duble garded with gilted leather. 2509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, vn. iii. O sterre of famous eloquence, O g>’lted god- 
desse of hyghe renovvne. 2563 Homilies 11. Idolatry iii. 
Yy iiib, To spreade vs abroade these goodlyc caruen and 
gylted [2574 gylten, 2582 piten, 2640 gilden] bookes. 2570 
Wills <$■ Jnv. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 328 It’m I gyue&bequithe 
vnto my cosinge John Haveloke my gylted dagger. 2634 
Malory's Arthur vii. xv. Their, .gilted [2485 gjdi] spurs 
upon their heels. <22649 Drumm. of HAtvTH. Poems Wks. 
(1712) 27 Why, worldlings, do yc..lean to guilted glories 
which decay? sByg A\W. Line. Gloss., Gilted, glided. ‘His 
shop’s gotten gret gibed letters ower th’ door.* 

Giltelee, obs. form of Guiltless. 
t Gi’lten, a. uorih. and Sc. Obs. Also 6 gilt- 
iDg. [Prob. due to a confasion between Gilt and 
Gilden.] Gilt, gilded ; golden. 

c 2400 Melayne 2098 Many lay slckede vndir stedis In 
gilten gere. <z Alexander 3456 ]>ai gone agraythen 

vp baire gods on gilten segis. 2501 Douglas Pal, Hon. i. 
X, A diademe maist plesandlie polite^ Set on the tressls of 
her gibin hair. 25x3 — Uriels vix. iii. 82 Withfyry sparkis, 
lyke to goldin bemys Or twynkland sprayngU with ihair 
giltin glemys. 2539 Inv. R, Wardr. (1815) ss^wa harness- 
ingis of grene reid and qubite velvett with giltlng bukkillis. 
2574-82 [see Gilted, quot. 2563]. 

tGi’lter^. Obs. [f. G iltz^. - b-EBi.] Agilder. 

2565 Cooper Thesaursts, Bractearius, .. a gilter. 2620 
Thomas Lat. Diet,, Atiraritts,.,^. gilter, or worker in gilt. 
tGi'lter-, slang, Obs. rare^^, [f. Gilt 
+ -Eni.] (See quot.) 

2676 Warn. Housekprs. 2 The first sort [of Thief] is called 
a Gilter. This Giber is one that hath all .sorts of Picklocks 
and false Keys. 

Gilter, var. Guilter, Obs. 

Grit-head. ? Obs. [f. Gilt ppl. a. -f- Head.] 

A name given to various fishes which have the 
head marked with golden spots or lines : The 
striped Ivinny or bonito ; the dorado or dolphin 
{Coryphsena hippuris) ; the cunner or golden 
wrasse {ffrenilabrus inelops or tinea). 

2555 Eden Decades 203 These flj’inge fyshes and the fyshes 
named gybe heades. 2565 Cooper Thesaumis, Aurata .. 

A fish, thought of some to be called a gihheade. 1592 
R. Turnbull St. fames 102 Th^ are not vnlike the fish 
Scarus, which some take to be the (jilthead or Goldenie. 2600 
Hakluyt rby. III. 520 Of these [flying fish] weesawe..a 
hundred in a company, .chased by the gib-head.s, otherwise 
called the bonitoes. 2602 Holland L337 All fishes be 
toothed like saws, saue only the guilt-head Scaru.s. 26*0 
Venner Via Recta iv. 76 The Guilt-head or Goldine is 
whiter, and not.-.of so hard a substance as the Allowes, 
1623 Webster Devils Law Case i. i, It may be, whiles he 
hopes to catch a gilt-head. He may draw up a gudgeon. 2674 
Ray Collect,, Sea Fishes 105 Gilt-Heads, Aurata, Chrj'so- 
phrys. 2705 Bosman 278 Here are.. Gillheads and 

other large Fish. 2725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 579 Don’t 
think that any Lucullus sups more pleasantly upon his.. 
Gilt-beads, Sturgeons or Lampreys. 2769 Pennant Zcol. 
III. 197 'The Gib-head., takes its name from its predominant 
colour ; that of the forehead and sides being as if gib. Ibid. 

298 No praise, no price a Gilt-head e’er will take,Unfed with 
oysters oftheLuenne lake. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VI. 505 
The Ophidium, or Gilthead . .is by sailors called the dolphin, 
and gives chace to the flying -fish. 2836 Yarrell i9n’V. 

Fishes 1. Q-; Chrysopkr^'S aurata. 'The Gilt-head. Ibid.ngi 
The Gilt-head, Connor, Golden Maid. Crenilabrus tinea, 
b. Toothed gilthead = Spams dentatns. 

2832 Johnston in Proc. Betw. Nat. Club I. No.i. 7 he 
most remarkable., were, .the toothed gilt-head, the seaper^. 

+ GiTting, vbl: sb. Obs. [/. Gilt v. -f- -i-vo LJ 
= Gilding vbl. sb. 1 • • 

2460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 per be manye werkis in ^ 
whtche gold and sHuir be meyngid, as in c- 

& lewrilis. 24^3 Cath. A ngl. 156 A G/hynge 

auracio. 2529 More a/z gold 3 

castawayabout j*«gilting of kniuis. swordis, 

& paytiud cIothL CORVAT CrK'/z/.w MS Si« .CO 

priciSs sockets mode indeede but of t^W 
flowrished o\-er with a triple gibing- 
Heiress 33 Gibing and Hi*pocnsie cheat the world best. 
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GIMLET. 


Giltlesa(e, obs, form of Guiltless. 

Gi'lt-tail. Also 7 gild-tail. [f. Gilt ppU a. 
+ Tail sb.] 

Z551--7 T, Barker Art of Anglins (1659) 42 A little short 
worme ,. called a Gild-taile. 1653 Walton Angler iv. 95 
The marsh-worm, the tag-tail . . the gilt-tatl. 1787 Best 
Angling iii. 13 Brandlings, Gilt-tails, and Red worms. 
Found in old dunghills [etc.]. 

Gilty;,f, Gilver, obs. ff. Guilty, Gillyflower. 
Gim cxc. dial. Also 6 gym, 8 

jim. [perh. a var, of Jdip a.] Smart, spruce. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis xn. Prol. 161 The payntit povne, 
pasand with plomys gym, Kest vp his taill. c xs6o A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) v. 14 In May gois gcntill wemen g>’mmer, 
In gardynis grene thair grumis to glaid. 1705 Yanbruch 
Con/ed: f. iii, He’s as fine as a prince, and as gim as the 
best of them. 1755 in H. Walpole Let, 17 July, Corr. 1820 
1. 422 Though Surry boasts its Oatlands, And Claremont 
keptsojim. x8xa W. Tennant IL xxi, Lasses.. 
Gay as May-morning, tidy, gim, and clean. <rx8*s Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Gim, Gimmy, spruce, neat, smart. 
Gimal, obs. form of Gimmal. 

Gimlial (d^i mbal). Forms : 6-7 gimbol(e, 
(8 jimbol), 7, 9 gimball, 8 gimbel, 9 gimble, 
(jimble), gimbald, gymbal, 8- gimbal. [altered 
form of Gimmal.] 
fl. -Gimmal I. Obs, 

1805 J. Dove Confut. A theism 37 Three gimhalles com- 
pacted together are one ring, and yet three as they be dis- 
loyned. 17XX J. Greenwood Eng, Gram, 190 Gimbal, i,c. 
a doubled or twisted Ring. 

f 2 . pi. Joints, connecting links (in machinery) ; 
= Gimmal 2 . Chiefly Jig, Obs, 

iSjy Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed Citron. 
(1807-8) VI. 15 Truly this argument hangeth together by 
verie strange gimbols. 1599 Hakluyt yoy. II. 11. 19S The 
ship , . they found fraighted with all sorts of small yron- 
worke, as horse-shoes .. hoults, locks, gimbols, & suchlike. 
£11652 Brome Damoiselle in. ii, I can yet bowe my 
Haunches..MyGimbolesdon’t complain for want ofOyleyet. 
t 3 . (See quot. 1736.) Obs, 

1727 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v., To prepare Gimbels, take 
a Quartern of Flower [etc.]. 1736 Bailey Househ. Diet., 
Gimbel, a kind of pastry work that is hard, about the thick- 
ness of one’s little finger, form’d round, and made in the 
shape of a ring. 

4 . pi, A contrivance by means of which articles 
for use at sea (esp. the compass and the chrono- 
meter) are suspended so as to keep a horizontal posi- 
tion. It usually consists of a pair of rings moving 
on pivots in such away as to have a free motion in 
two directions at right angles, so as to counteract 
the motion of the vessel. 

1780 in Falconers Diet. Marine, ^ 1787 Cavallo Map 
uetism 60 Notwithstanding the contrivance of thejimbols. 
X794 G. Adams JVat. <5* Ex/, Philos. IV. lii. App. 490 The 
frame of the instrument is suspended on gimbals near to the 
centre of gravity. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc, ff Art II. 
184 The nng of the gimbals rests with its pivots on a semi- 
circle, the foot of which turns in a socket. X858 T. R. 
Jones Aquar. Nat. 372 That the body may be poised, and 
capable of moving freely in all directions, as though 
suspended on gimbals. 1870 Kennan Tent-lije Siberia li. 
(187X) 13 The cabin lamp .swung uneasily in its well-oiled 
gimbals. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch tf Clockm. 115 The 
object of the gymbals is to keep the chronometer level. 

6. attrib. and Cotnb., as gitnbaljoint \ also, in 
sense of supported or suspended on gimbals, as 
gimbal - compass^ -lampy -table. Also gimbal- 
jawed a. (see quot.) ; gimbal-ring (see quot.). 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer,, *Gimbal-jawed or Jimber- 
Jawed, one whose lower jaw is loose and projecting. 1875 
Knight Diet, Meek., *GimbalJoint, a two part joint having 
articulations on axes at right angles to each other. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 31 Collection of and Cabin 

Lamps. 1875 Knight Diet, Meek., *Gimbal-rinp a single 
gimbal by which the cock-eye of Jhe upper mill-stone is 
supported on the spindle to permit vibration, A rynd. 
1851-9 Man. Set. Enq, Qx The apparatus when used at 
sea is placed in a *gimbalf table by which the motion ot the 
vessel is greatly counteracted. 

Hence Qi’mballed ppl. a., fitted with or supplied 
with a gimbal. 

1875 R. H. R. Rambles Isirta 47 note. She has a power- 
ful electric light. .gimballed, so as to allow it to be thrown 
in any direction. 1876 S. Kens. Mus. Catal. No. 1148 
(ed. 3) 289 This instrument is placed on a properly con- 
structed gimballed table. 

Gimcrack (dji-mlcrak), sb. and a. Forms: 
a. 4 gybe-, gibeorake, 7 jiborack. / 3 . 7 gim- 
oraoke, gincraoke, 8 jem-, jimoraok, 9 dial. 
gimorank, 7- gimoraok. [The 1 4th c. form gibe- 
crake is peth. connected with OF. giber to shake 
(see Jib r/.); the primary sense may have been ‘a 
slighter flimsy ornament’. (For the change to the 
nasalized forms, cf. mod.F. regimber=OF. regibber 
to kick.) The second element may be connected in 
some way with Cback sb. or v. Sense 3 is perh. 
in part due to association of the word with Gm a. 
and Cback sb. 1 1 and 14.] 

A. sb. 

1 1 . App. applied to some kind of inlaid work in 
wood. Obs. 

x3€o Ace. William de Rothevielle in PiJ'e Rail No. 504 
m, ,= d, Et Eustachio de Glastonia. .in prccio j tabule cum 
i piier cl Gibccrakc bordura cum minutis pcciis diversi 
colons . . j la ula de quercu j pilcr ct Gybccrake de Buxo, 
avji. viijm 


2 . t a. A fanciful notion ; also, a ‘ dodge \ un- 
derhand design (obs,'), b. A mechanical contri- 
vance ; also pi. scientific apparatus, c. Now usu- 
ally applied to a showy, unsubstantial thing ; esp. 
to a useless ornament, a trumpery article, a knick- 
knack. 

1635 Shirley Coronat, ii. (1640) D ij, Such spectacles Are 
rare ith* Court, and they were to skirmish naked Before her, 
then there might be some excuse, There is some gimcrackes 
in ’t, the Queen is wise Above herycares. 2639 Chapman & 
Shirley Ball iv. H iij, Lttc,^ There remajnes to take away 
one scruple. Co, Another gimcracke. Lttc. I have none, 
tis your doubt sir. 1676 Walton Angler i. xxi. (ed. 5) 263 
Ribbins.and Looking-gla.sses, and Nut-crackers, and Fiddles, 
and Hobbyhorses, and many other gim-cracks. .and all the 
other finnlmbruns that make a compleat Country Fair. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 34 P 5 My Eye was diverted by Ten 
Thousand Gimcracks round the Room. 17x2 Arduthnot 
yohn Bull HI. VI, What a Devil I is the meaning of all these 
trangrams and gimcracks (surveying instruments] gentle- 
men? X772 Mudge Let. 2 June in Descr. Time-kee/er 
(1799) 23, I am prosecuting my glmcrack with all the vigour 
I am able, and hope I shall have an opportunity of shewing 
.it to you going (but 1 fear without the balance spring), 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiti. (1784) 191 Lord Orville. . 
changed the subject to Cox’s Museum, and asked what he 
thought of it ? ‘ Think I * said he, * why I think as how it 
i’n’t worth thinking about. 1 like no such jemcracks.* 1820 
Earl Dudley Zi*//. 3 Apr. (1840) 243 This gimcrack [the 
Brighton Pavilion) is the only monument of the greatest 
sovereign in Europe. 1^9 Thackeray Pendennis II. iii, 
She praised the lovely breloques or glmcrachs which the 
young gentleman wore at his watch-chain. 1871 Besant & 
Rice Ready Money Mort.x\yi,Ot,t thing.s: no gim- 

cracks. 1887 Gray Lett. (1893) 796 Weisner’s physio- 
logical laboratory I had an hour or two in, and saw alt his 
gimcracks. 

attrib. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes ix, No shops so 
beautiful to look at as the Brighton gimcrack shops. 

1 3. An affected showy person, a fop ; in later 
use applied to women. (A term of contempt.) Obs. 

x6x8 Fletcher iv.il, Enter second Servant.. 
Theod. These are fine glm-cracks. Hey ! here comes another; 
A flagon full of wine in's hand, I take it. 1623 Massinger 
Dk. Milan iv. iii, He's come. What gimcrack have we 
next?^ a x62S Fletcher Worn. Prise iv. i. But to be made 
a whim-wham, A Jib-crack, and a Gentleman o’ th’ first 
house For all my kindness to her. — Elder Bro. m. 
iii, Lady, I pitie you., this [fellow] is a Gincracke, TTiat 
can get nothing but new fashions on you. 1706 Mrs. 
Centlivbe BasseUTable 11, 1 don’t think any woman I haue 
seen since I came ashore worth fighting lor. The philo- 
sophical gimcrack I don’t value of a cockle-shell. 1785 
Grose-D/c/. yulg. Tongue, Gimcrack or Jimcrack,n$^fQCs 
wench. 

4 . (See quots. 1785 and 1854.) Now only dial. 
1766 Franklin ZrA Wks. 1887 III. 458 There is also a 
gimcrack corkscrew, which you must get some brother gim- 
crack to show you the use of. 1785 Grose Diet, Vulg. 
Tongue s.v., A gimcrack also means a person who has a turn 
for mechanical contrivances. 1854 Miss Baker 
Gloss., Gimcrack, or Gimcrojik, an universal mechanic, a 
Jack of all trades. * He’s quite a gimerank, he can turn his 
hand to anything/ 

"B. adj. Trivial, worthless; showy but unsub- 
stantial ; trumpery, 

1750 Chesterf, Lett, (1792) III. ccxx.xviii. 91 Your read- 
ing should be chiefly historical ; I do not mean of remote, 
dark, and fabulous history; still less of jimcrack natural 
history of fossils, plants (etc.). x8i2 H. & J. Smith Rcj. 
Addr., Ham/sh. Farmer's Addr., You are now (thanks to 
Mr. Whitbread) got into a large, comfortable house. Not 
into a gim-crack palace ,. but into a plain, honest, homely, 
industriou.s, wholesome, brown, brick playhouse, 1837 
Howitt Rur, Life 11. v, (1862) 140 This gimcrack tenement 
would be crushed in before the brawny hand-of a thief. 1844 
Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury xxxiii. (x886) 99 Some new 
gimcrack invention, Chat was to give ten times the light of 
ordinary oil. 1874 Mickletiiwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
340 The cheap church is generally a gimcrack affair. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 6 Sept.^ A veritable battle of Armageddon 
.seems to be impending m Zululand, and the gimcrack 
arrangement set up .. seems already to have collapsed 
utterly. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag, I. iv. 70 Soberly 
clothed, with nothing more jimcrack in the way of finery 
upon him than a row of brass waistcoat-buttons. 

Gimcrackery (d^^ji'mknekCTi). [f. Gimcrack 
sb, + -ERY,] Gimcracks collectively. 

1779 Franklin Let. Wks. 1889 VI. 422, I am glad the 
enemy have left something of my ginicrackerj’ that is 
capable oPafrordiog you pleasure. You are therefore very 
welcome to the use of my electrical and pneumatic machines 
as long as you think proper. xBxa Moore Horace, Odes 
i. xxxviii, I hate all njck-nackeries. Fricassees, vol-au-vents, 
puffs and gim-crackeries. 1846 D. J errold C/irwi. C/nr/rr- 
tiook Wks. 1864 IV. 397 The gimcrackery of woe that libels 
death. 1884 Times 14 June 7 Insist on having plain but 
handsome buildings without the Gimcrackery of modern 
architecture. 

If With punning alteration of form (after crockery). 

^ 1862 Thackeray Round. Pa/ers, Notch on Axe i, In that 
little back parlour . , there is .. Worcester, Amstel, Nankin 
and other jimerockery. 

t Gi'mcrackisg, vhl. sh. Ohs. [£ Gimcrack 
sb, -t- -ING L] Dealing in gimcracks. Also attrib. 

1709 Brit, A/ollo II. No. 22.3/1, 1 .. find now in spight 
of all Gimcracking Labors, Vert’oso’s are Cuckolds as well as 
their Neighbors. Ibid, No. 56. 3/r For tho’ Gimcracking’s 
ihy chief Labor, l*d fain be thought as %vise as Neighbour. 

Gimcracky (d^rmknEki), a. [f. Gimcrack jA 

+ -Y 3.] Of the nature of a gimcrack, 
x8io C. Edw'Ards in Blackw. Mag, (1824) XVI. 661/x 
How the g.irdcns of the Thuillcries were^ commended to 
me.' — with their .. parterres .. gaudy white statues, and 
water in basins thirty feet superficial — All so fine prepense. 


and formal, and well swept and cleaned, and cimerady 
x86o-4// year Round No. 74. 571 This cheap looking-glay 
a foolish gimcracky sort of article. x89« Marianne North 
Recoil. Ha//y Life I. 312 A little house full of curiosities, 
quite under the shade of the Temple Garden, and dose to 
its pretty lake with Its gimcracky balustrade. 

Gime (gsim). dial. Also gyme. [cf. (M.gima 
‘a vast opening’ (Vigf.); f. Tent, root : see 
Gane V.] (See quot. 1877.) 

1697 A. de la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 167 It being impos. 
.sible that such vast waters should be contained in soch 
short and small bounds, it burst a huge gime close by Gore 
Steel, near Thorn, where there had been a vast gime 
formerly, and .so drounded all the whole Levels. iijyN. /(’ 
Line, Gloss., Gyme, a hole washed out of the ground by the 
rushing water, when an embankment gives way. 
G-imew, var. Gkmew, Obs, 

Gimlet (gi'mlet), j-i.t Forms : 5 gym(o)lot, 
S-6 gyrrilet, (6 gymlooke), 7-9 girablet, 7 -gini- 
let. [a. OF. guinbelet, guimbelet (later gjiikUt, 
mod.F. gibelet), a dim. of the word (unrecorded in 
theRom. langs.) which appears in Eng. as Wimble,] 

1 . A kind of boring-tool (see quot. 1859). 

c 1420 Lydc. Assernb. Cods 357 Then came the good 
Bachus «. On hys hede he had a thredebare kendall hood; 
A gymlot and a fauset thereopon stood, c^^o Prmp, 
Parv. 194/2 Gymelot, CX460 J. Russell .8^. 
Nurture 67 A gymlet sharpe to broche & perce sone (0 
turne & twyne. 1530 Palsgr. 188 Forel, a gynnlcL 1577 
Harrison England i. viii. 19/1 in Holinshed, The sdte 
rilles. .doe so seperate the one of them from the other, that 
they resemble the slope course of the cuttingpart ofa slcrevr 
or gimlet, in very perfite maner. 16x6 B.Jov.so^ Devil an 
Ass I. i, From thence shoot the Bridge, childe, to the Cranes 
i’ the Vintry, And see, there the gimblels, how they male 
their entry ! 1720 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 27 You 
must also Tap the Tree with a small Gimblet. .so as lodraw 
the Liquor off. 1774 Goldssi. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 252 Sojpe 
have affirmed that the animal [the woodpeckerl uses its 
tongue, as a gimblet, to bore with. ^ 1833 Marryat/*. 
Sim/le (1863) 158 Six large pieces of iron, about eighteen 
inches long, with a gimlet at one end of each, and a square 
at the other, which fitted to a handle. 1859 GwiLT idxrw. 
(ed. 4) Gloss., Gimlet, or perhaps more properly a 

piece of steel of a semi-cylindrical form, hollow on one side, 
having a cross handle at one end and a worm or screw at 
the other. x88i Young Every Man^ his own^ 

§ 263. 98 Gimlets are of two kinds, plain and twisted. i83i 
H. James Portr. Lady liv, She paused, with a gaxe like a 
gimlet. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1769 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LIX, 150 Fig. 5 - *5 the vebox 

ierebrella, or the gimblet. This animal .. moves along 

swiftly, turning itself round as it swims, just as if bonng iti 


way. , 

8 . attrib. and Comb.y as gimUtdorer, •maker', 
gimlet-eye, (a) a squint-eye, (^) a sharp or pier^ 
ing eye ; hence gimlet-eyed c., having a gimlet- 
eye ; gimlet-hole, a hole made by a gimlet. 

x872-6 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Lfict.{td.z)^y>Bcm, 
A new pattern hand *gimlet borer has been introduceo into 
the service.. to be used instead of the hook borer. * 5 
Brockett N. C. Words, *Gimtick-eye, a squint, ’vulgo, wet- 
eye. 1861 Hughes Torn Bro^vnat 
which one lively little gimlet eye went glancing 
Crockett Raiders 23B ‘ What said ^yeyer name was! 
the old dame again, looking at me with hcrgimleteyes. 7^ 
Foote Taste i. (1781) 10 She has a Sister at 
Court, .she had but one Eye, indeed, but that was® „ 
wc were railed the *gimlel-e^*d F^dy- 


gimlel-hwivia w „ 

M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. I. 315 The cider. .is 
off the lees by boring a gimlet-hole at the bottom 


1858 SiMsioNDs Diet, Trade, *Gimletanaker, 
maker. 

Hence Gi'mietize v. traits., to pierce 


with a 


gimlet {jionce-wdi). . j . rtivt 

i86r Dutton Cook P. Foster's D. ii, A , .'.gany* 
ready to peer into anybody's cupboards and gimlcti 
body’s doors, upon the slightest provocation. , 

+ Gi-nilet,jA2 Obs. Forms : 4 eymlott^ U 

gymley, gymlett, 7 gymblett. [app* ® 
form (with substitution of -lotie, -let, for the q 
valent -ling) of gimlin(ge, Kimlin.J A s 
shallow tub, used for salting bacon and for 


purposes. . .KfrA-m- 

CX39X Earl Derby's Ex/. (Camden) 86, J 
lottes, xiijs. j ferdkyn (pr. iiijd.) pro nauibus. c »5 pjjjy, 
mond. Wills (Surtees) 163 One showijl and 
xijd. XS74 Ibid. 251 Two gymletls for 
in the lardcrhouse. x6xo Atthor/ MS. m jH, 

■Washingtons App. 7 Itm formes ij, Itm lunnell 
Itm gymbletts j. - _ 

Gi^et (gi’mlet), V. [f. Gimlet sb. j 
1 . trans. To pierce with or ns with a 
1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xiii. The parpi'Jf 
..stood transfixed, or morally gimleied as 1 ^ ^ 
own wall. 1842 Marrvat Poacherxxxyw/a 

- .. in vftiirsji 


10 bh 


own wall. 1842 Marrvat /’ 4 ?rtcArrxxxvii,wc. g^juLoc 

say..gimleting, as it were, a bole in 
Boarding Ho. Remin. 137 He had dark, piercing 
that simply gimleied you. ijjjC 

2. rek. To thrust oneself or bore ones nnj 

a gimlet, nonce-use. . y,,. 

1841 De Quikccv Pagan Oracles Wks.sto 
The artist had but to excavate a peck or , . ,l,i, he 

his trowel; a rabbit’s burrow ww la^c v as * 
soon improved and widened, using, his own 
gimlet; and very soon he had gtmleled bimseii 
amongst the famify rats. 

. 3 . Miu/. (See quot.) 
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■ x8»8 Webster, Gimblet . . to turn round an anchor by the 
stock ; a motion resembling that of the turning of a gimblet. 
2846 in Worcester ; and in later Piets. 

Hence 0 i*niletiiig vbU sb. and ppl. a. 

1769 Falconer Dut Marine^ Chnblclingy a term parti- 
cularly applied to the anchor, to denote the action of 
turning it round by the stock, so that the motion of the 
stock appears similar to that of the handle of a gimblet. 
2867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.y Gimbletin^. 2875 Miss 
Bird Sandwich Isl. (x88o) 104 The most persistent, unwink- 
ing, gimleting stare 1 ever saw. 

GimmalCdgi'rnal). Forms: 6 gymell, gemoH, 
6-7 gimal, simmall, gim(m)ol, 7 gimmoule, 
3im(m)al, 7-9 gymmal(l, gimmal, (9 gimmel). 
See also Gimbal. [an altered form of Gemel.] 

1 . Antiq, A finger-ring {rarely an ear-ring) so 
constructed as to admit of being divided into two 
(sometimes into three) rings. Also gimmal-ring^ 
f of gimmals, Cf. Gemel 3. 

a 1607 Brewer Lingua ii, iv, Anamnestes his Page, in a 
graue oattin sute Purple.. aGarland of Bayes and Rosemary, 
a gimmal! ring with one linke hanging. 1622 Fletcher 
Beggars Bush iv. ii, Huh, Sure 1 should know that Gym- 
mal. yht'. ’Tis certain he; I had forgot my ring too. 1641 
J. Jacksos True Evang. f. m. 199 \Ve must be as a thred, 
or gimmal ring about their finger to l^ut them in mind of 
their sin. 1648 Herrick Hesper,^ pi/n/nall Bing, Thou 
sent’st to me a true-love-knot ; but I Return’d a ring of 
3 immals. 17x1 Greenwood Eng. Grain. 190 Gimmal.. 
a doubled or twist’d Ring. 1820 Scott /vaHAoexxxiii.The 
treasure he hath already robbed me of— gold chains and 
gymmal rings to an unknown value. XW3 Sala Ca/L 
Bangerons 1 . i, 6 Diamond gimmels on skeleton hands. 
t 2 . pL Joints, links, connecting parts (in 
machinery) esp. for transmitting motion (as in 
clockwork). (Rare in sing.') Obs. 

1598 Gosson Trump. War F s, Man is compared in the 
ps[alms] to a watch, he hatha great manygimols appertain- 
ing to him to mooue him. 259^ Sandvs Europse Spec. (1632) 
168 Their fashion is when their gimmalls are all in tune for 
a Miracle, to enjoynetetc.]. 1636 W. Samson Venuhreaker'^, 
My acts are like the motional gymmalls Fixt in a watch. 1644 
PiGBY Mans Soul\\\\. 413 Hisansweres do not proceed vpon 
sett gimals or stringe.s, whereof one being struck, it moueth 
the re.st in a. sett order. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-^bk., 
Gimmel, any disposition of rings, as links, device of 
machinery. 

fxJ. ? A hinge; =»GimueR2. Obs. 

2605 T. Hutton Reasons for Refusal 76 A point that 
hangs strangely, as It were by gimmols. 

+ 4 . pL The voussoirs of an arch. Obs. rare. 
x6x|^9 I. Jones in Lconi Palladio's Archit. (1742) II. 46 
The Gimals and Key-stone, is less than the Rustic of the 
Asler, so as drawing the Asler first all of a height, and then 
divide the Gimals and key-stone of the Arch drawn to the 
Center. 

tS. «G!MBAL4. Obs. 

1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Very Merry Wherry Voy.Wks. 
(1630) II. 8/1 An Hostesse with a Tongue As nimble as it 
had on Gimmols hung. X793 Wollaston in P/til. Trans. 
LXXXIII. Z37 The construction of these \s is peculiari 
they hang, as it were, in gimmals. 

T 6. A duet. Obs. rare. 

2530 Palscr. 325/1 Gymell san%fumeau. 

Hence f Ol'xnmaled, ppl. a. (in 6-7 gymould, 
jymold), made with gimmals or joints ; consisting 
of two similar parts hinged together. 

X596 Edw. Ill, i. ii, Neucr shall . . rust in canker, haue 
the time to .. lay a side their lacks of Gymould mayle. 
2599 Shaks, Hen. V, iv. ii. 49 And in thejr pale dull mouthes 
the lymold Bitt [mod. edd. gimmal bit] Lyes foule with 
chaw'd-grasse, still and motionlesse. 

G-imme, obs. form of or mistake for next. 
Gimmer^ (dgi'mw). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
6-9jiinmer, (6 ?gizruue,?gynime, jemer, gimer, 
gimmor, gymmer, 7 jernmar), 6, 9 gemmer, (6 
gemmerce pi.'), 6- giininer. [Corrupt form of 
Gimmal, Gemew.] 
fl. = Gimmal i. Obs. rare. 

2570 Durham Depos. (Surteesl 234 The said Elizabeth did 
one writhe a gimer of [f] this defendants fynger, and put yt 
upon hir owne. 

2 . A hinge. Obs. exc. dial. 

CZ520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 206 Item for j par of 
genimers to the sayd dorith, x6d. 2593 Nashe Christ's T. 
27 b. The East-gale . . (the dry rusty creeking of whose 
hookes and gymmes as it was in the opening, might be 
beard a myle of). 1593 Rites Mon.Ch.Durk.{^Mn^ci) 
26 A merveylous lyvelye^ and bewtifuU Immage of the 
picture of our Ladie.. which picture was maide to open 
with gymmers {v.r. two leaves] from her breaste downd- 
ward. Ibid, 28 Also the fore parte of the said porch . . ther was 
a dore with two brode leves to open from syde to syde. .which 
dore did hing all in gymmers, and clasps in the insyde to 
claspc them, a 2603 T, Cartwright Confut, Rhem. N. T. 
(x6i8) X91 You haue need of some Vulcan to make the 
gimmers that should hold these together. 1629 Gaule 
Holy Madn. 91 His Cloake displayd (as a Flagge) vpon 
his arme, his Doublet hanging by Gimmers x^on his 
shoulders. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, iv. vi.25 Vul- 
cans owne gimmers could not make his answer and the 
Bishops to sticke togither. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 39 
yjmmersi Jointed Hinges: in other parts called Wing- 
hinges. .1860 Lonsdale Gloss., Gemmer, Gitnmer,a small 
hinge for a closet or desk door. 

+ 3 . Gimmal 3. fRare in Obs. 

XS9X Shaks. i Hen . V/. 'u ii. 41. 1 thinke by some odde 
Gimniors or Deuice Their Armes are .set, like Clocks, still to 
strike on. a 1656 Bp. Hall Sel. Thoughts 1808 VI. 
349 When I saw my precious watch. .taken asunder, .so as 
here lay a wheel, there the balance; here one gimmcr,/here 
another. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 11. xiv, ii. xvii. 183 


Prest up like a Puppet, in the outward shape of a nuxn, that 
moves tw the jimmers which the workman fastens to it. 

iransf, and fig.^ ^zx6o3 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. 
N. T, (1618) 37 Piuorced. .both from the body and marrow 
bones of the Popish Masse, as also from the jimmers and 
trinkets thereof* 1664 Power Rjcp. Philos, i . 3 His [the 
Flea's] head, body, and limbs also, be all of blackish 
armourwork..with jemmar’s, most excellently contrived for 
the nimble motion of all the parts. 2668 H. More Div. 
Dial. I. viii. (17^) 27 , 1 have been prone to conclude with 
myself that the Gimmers of the World hold together not so 
much by Geometry as some natural Magick. 

Hence fGl'nimer v. Obs. rare'-'^, to furnish 
with * gimmers * or joints. 

1658 Bromhall Preat. Specters iv.Rsd The .. fragments 
of that brazen Ship being diligently sought up, and gim- 
mer’d and set in their proper places. 

Gimmer^ (gi*maj). Se. and north, dial. Forms ; 
5 gymbyre, -bure, gymmer, 6 gsonmar, gylmsrr, 
gimer, 6- gimmer. [a. ON. gymbr a ewe lamb 
one year old (mod.Icel. gimbur^ Da. gimmer-lam) ; 
cf. gymhetl he- lamb. 

Ulterior connexions unknown ; the vowel of the ON. word 
seems to forbid the supposition of some etymologists, that it 
contains some form -of the Indogermanic word *gheint- 
ighjem-, ghiitu etc.) winter, and is thus cognate with Gr, 
Xifiapos masc-, xittaipa fern., goat one year old.] 

1 . A ewe between the first and second shearing. 
Gelt gimmer, a barren ewe. 

2424-1549, etc. (see Dinmont). ^1425 Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 
^38/36 Hie gargia, gymbure. Ibid^ 698/23 Hec bidua, 
gymbyre. 2584 Vestry (Surtees) 18 Item at Shearborne 
a dinmont, a gimer, & thre lams. 269t Ray N. C. Words 
3x A Gelt-gimmer, a barren Ew. 1804 Scott Let. to Ellis 
19 May in Lockhart, Long sheep and .short sheep and tups 
and gimmers and hogs and dinmonts had made a perfect 
sheep fold of my understanding, 2849 H. Stephens Bk. cf 
Farm (ed. 2) I. 594/2 A young ewe or gimmer is apt to be 
shy to her first lamb. 1883 Trans. Htghlattd Soc. Agric. 
XV. App. B. 73 Ewes and Gimmers. .in pens of three. 

2 . * A contemptuous term for a woman * (Jam.). 
Also rarely for a mare. 

[Perh. a different word, formed by association of Gammer 
and Kimmer. Cf. 'Gimmer, a mistress. “My Gimmer 
always wore those blue and white checked aprons ” ’ {Kent. 
Gloss. 1887).] 

a 2774 FergossoN Poems (X814) II. 25 She round the ingle 
wi’ her gimmers .rits, Crammin* their gabbles wi’ her nicest 
bits. 1788 K. Galloway iPowxr 90 The mim-mou’d gimmers 
them misca’d. 2807 J. Stacc Poems 136 See Sawney . . 
Gallin the gimmer wi’ a gad, Tho* leyke a porpoise ;»igban ; 
He warrant’s her soun’ win’ a’ lim’. As onny o' the hill, 2893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Gimmer, a low woman. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as gimmer mntton, pet*, 
gimmer-bog, a ewe of not more than one year 
old ; gimmer-lamb, a female lamb that has not 
been shorn, 

1546 Wills * Inv. H. C. (Surtees 2835) 124 It’m I gyff to 
Yssabyll my dowghter , . v youes or els y *gymmars hoggs. 
1870 Daily News 6 Dec., Sheep stocks in East Yorkshire 
, . consist chiefly of breeding ew'es and wether and gimmer 
hogs. 1642 Best /V xfTw. Bks. (Surtees) .2 From lambinge 
time . . till clippinge time . . they [ewesj are called *gimmer 
lambes. 1886 S. W. Litu:. Gloss, s. v., So in Contracts — so 
many stone of Wether or *Gimmcr mutton. 2785 Burns 
Death <5* Dr. Hombk. xxvii, Twa guid *gimmer.pcls. 

Gimmew, gimmon, vars. Gemew, Obs. 

Gimnasse. Obs. rare~’^. [anglicized form 
of Gymnasium, Qi.V . gymnase.'\ A gymnasium, 
1652 Stapylton Herodian iv. xxxiii, A Gimnasse \marg. 
An Activity Court] also and a stailey Bath He did erect. 
Gimp, gymp (gimp), sb.^ Also 7-9 guimp. 
[Of obscure origin; Du, gimp in the same sense 
appears already in Jacob Cats (died 1660), and so 
is earlier than our first example of the Eng. word ; 
some mod.Ger, Diets, have gimpe, gimpf; recent 
Fr. has gnimpe in this sense. The Eng. word cor- 
responds in meaning nearly to F. gidpnre, f, gniper 
to ‘whip’ or wrap (a cord, etc.) with thread orsilk.] 

1 . Silk, worsted, or cotton twist with a cord or 
wire running through it. Now chiefly applied to 
a kind of trimming made of this (see guot. 1882) ; 
sometimes covered with beads or spangles. 

2664 J. Wilson Cheats ii. iv, I have three or four as rich 
Suits, for Flanders Lace, Gimp, and Embroidery, as any in 
the Town, a 2704 Compl. Sersfant-Maid (ed. 7) 63 Open it 
betwixt the gimp or over-cast, likewise into every Hit-hole. 
a 27x7 Parnell Elegy to an old Beauty 62 Unmov’d by 
Tongues, and Sights he walk’d the place, Thro’ Tape, 
Toys, Tinsel, Gimp, Perfume, and ^ce. ri8ooMiss 
Knight Autobiog. 1 . 221 To another lady I was in the 
habit of writing in the millinery style giving descriptions of 
gimps and ribands. 2874 T. Hardy Far fr. Madding 
Crowd I. xxiv. 271 The military man’s spur had become 
entangled in the gimp which decorated the skirt of her 
dress. i88x Young Ev. Man his <ntsn Meckanit\ 798 The 
kneeling stool may be finished with fringe or gimp round 
the edge. x8^ Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, 
Gimp or Gymp, an openwork trimming, used on ^both dress 
and furniture, and in coach lace making. It is made of 
silk, worsted, or cotton twkt, having a cord or a wire run- 
ning through it. The strands are plaited or twisted, so as 
to form a pattern. 

2 . A fishing-line composed of silk, etc., bound 
with wire to strengthen it. 

2827 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 8x9 Pass your gymp in at the 
fish’s mouth. 2867 F. Francis - 4 xiv. (iB8o) 508 Bright 
brass gimp is very easily seen by the fish. 2B73 G. G 
Davies Mount, ff Mere xxtu. 299 The br^ wire of the 
ordinary gorge book is cut away, and the gimp fastened to 
the thickest part or shoulder of the lead. 


3. In Lace-making •. The coarser thread which 
forms the outline of the design (see quot. 1883). 

1839 Penny Cycl. XUI, 264 (The pattern of lace depends] 
partly upon the introduction of a thicker thread, called 
gymp, which is used for the formation of figures, flowers, 
and other ornaments. ^ 288a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlework,^ Gimp . . is the shiny, or coarse glazed thread 
used in Honiton and other Pillow Laces, to mark out and 
slightly raise certain edges of the design, as a substitute 
for Raised Work. 

4 . allrtb., as gimp cord, lace, -machine, -maker, 
manufacturer, nail, pin, •■work ; f also quasi-adj. 
= * trimmed with gimp as gimp petticoat. 

2874 T. Hardy Farfr. Madding^ Crowd I. xxiv. 271 The 
rowel of the spur had . , wound itself among the *gimp 
cords [of a lady’s dress], 2661 Pepys Diary 9 June, My 
wife put on her black silk gowne, which is now laced all 
over with black *gimp lace, as the fashion is. 2875 Knight 
Diet, Meek., *Givtp^maehine, a narrow-ware loom having 
devices at the edge of the warp to catch the woof and form 
loops or patterns, the gimp cords of various sizes being 
carried by independent shuttles or needles. 2892 Daily 
News 26 Apr. 6/3 The daughter of a *gimp-maker. 2851 
in Illusir. Lena. News (1854) 5 Aug. xi8 *Gimp manufac- 
turer. 2875 Knight Diet. Meek., *Gimp nail, a small 
forged nail with a rounded head, used by upholsterers. 
2673 Dryden Marr. d la Mode iii. i, Take my ^Guimp 
Petticoat for that truth. 2882 Wore. Exhib. Catal. III. 51 
■*Gimp pins. 2755 *Gimp.work [see Gimp v.'^. 

Gimp (gimp), sb.^ [a, F. guimpe, repr. OF. 
guimple, \Vimple.] A neckerchief or stomacher 
(worn by a nun). 

*747 Genii. Mag. 571/1 Sisters in grey.. with swarms of 
idle drabs and wenches in gimps, [Guimps, a nun’s neck- 
kerchief] dispersed all over the kingdom. 1B47 Faber Life 
St. Rose of Lima 152 To prevent them from cutting her 
habit, her veil, and her gimp. 

_ Gimp (d^imp), v.T- rare in literary use ; colloq. 
in north, and midi, districts. [Of obscure origin ; the 
mod. Diets, erroneously assign to it the pronuncia- 
tion (gimp), and confuse it with next.] trans. To 
give a scalloped or indented outline to. 

2697 A* Prvme Diary (Surtees) 252 [A] woman's 

bust with the aforesaid strang head-dress on onely a little 
more waved and gimp’d. 2756 Cowper in ConnoisseurHo. 
234 f 7 A Trolloppe or Slammerkin, with treble ruffles to the 
cuffs, pinked and gymped. 2846 Worcester, Gimp, to jag ; 
to indent; to denticulate. 1878 Thompson's Gardener's 
Assistant 70S Leaves narrow, beautifully gimped along the 
margins. <• 

Gimp (gimp), v.^ [f. Gimp 

1 . tratts. To trim with gimp, 

*7SS Scott Bailey's Diet., Gimp, to make gimp-work, 
or to work in gimp. 1882 ^Iiss Braddon Asph. II. 232 
Every one of the dresses is . . festooned and fringed and 
gimped. 

2 . To ‘whip’ or twine (wire, or the like) into 
a plait or twist of some softer material. 

2885 W. L. Carpenter Soap ^ Candles 275 The candles 
were made self-snuffing, by means of plaiting the wick, and 
‘gimping* strings of wire, or other fibrous material, into 
the plaits, with the object of bending the wick outwards, so 
that the end of it should reach the oxidizing part of the 
flame, and thus be destroyed. 

Gimp : see Jimp a. 
tGimpanado. Obs. rare- 

*593 Nashe Strange News To Gentlem. Rdrs., Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 185 A certayne Theologicall gimpanado, a 
demie diuine, no higher than a Tailors pressing iron. 
tGi’mping. rare-^. *=Gimp I. 

J75S in Fawkes Odes Anacreon (1760) 74 Ornament it well 
with gimping, Flownses, Furbelows, and crimping. 

Gin (^310), sb?- Forms : 3-7 ginne, grynne, 3-6 
(also 9 in sense 8) gyn, 5 gyne, (4-5 gen), 7 
gynn, 7-8 ginn, 3- gin. [Aphelic form of OF. 
engin. Engine (g.v.).] 

f 1 . Skill, ingenuit)^ Also in a bad sense : Cun 
ning, craft, artifice (cf. Engine 2). Quaint of gin ; 
clever in contriving or planning ; also of things, 
curiously contrived. Obs. 

C2200 (Drmin 7087 UJjwitess swi)»e wise, patt .. unnderr- 
stodenn manijwhatt (>urrlj snoterr gyn bi sterrness. a 2250 
Owl Night. 76s Mid lulle strengbe ^013 ginne Castel and 
bur? me mai iwinne. 4x2300 Fragm. Pop. Sci. iWrighi)2 
Oure Loverd, that al xnakede i-wis, queynte is of ginne. 
a 2300 Vox Wolf 72 in Hazl. E, P. P. I. 60 To one 
puite wes water inne. That wes i-maked mid grete ginne. 
2340-70 Alisaunder 1135 Therfore J>e Kyng had cast too 
keepe Jjat steede, In hat caue craficly enclosed with gynne. 
rx42o Ckron. Eng. iBo in Ritson Metr. Rom 1802) II 
Feole ihinges ther beih ynne Crafiilich ymad with gynne. 
CX470 Hardync Chron. lxvil viil, By subtelte and his 
sleyghty gym 

+ 2 . An instance or product of ingenuity ; contri- 
vance, scheme, device. Also a cunning stratagem, 
artifice, trick (cf. Engine 3). Obs. 

CX305 Lay. 2336 Brotus iherde siggen..ofhan ufclcgnnen 
he cu 5 en h^* mereminnen. a 2300 Floris 4 Bl- * 3 * he 
ini3te mid sumc ginne His lemman blauncheflur awinne. 
2340-70 Alisaunder 644 By glnnes of Gemetrie hee loifully 
telles Bothe date & h* cs^So Sir Ferumb. 

4352 Wan we buh wyh such a gynne pe br>gg^3^es al 
wyh-ynne, han wol y blowc myn horn, c 1450 CcksvoUis 
Daunc. 149 in HnA E. P. P. I. 44 J 
gyne All the cokwolds that here is yn. To knaw them^ II I 
fond. XS35 Stewart Cron. Sort. U- 543 So be no way^ be ony 
wyle or gyn, Withoutin leU mychl no man wyn ihamn.^ 
Spenser k p. i.i. vii. 7 The Hag she found, Busie (m 
seem’d) about some wicked gin. 

Pref., Indeliabic tincture ; which ™b d in The Gallants doe 
account their bravest gin- 27*3 Trickology 16 ITiey have 
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Giir, 


GIN. 

an incurable Itch to intermeddle with their secret and pro- 
found Gins. 

• Loosely used for.: Affair, thing. 

£-x3*o Sir Trisir. 2867 Her hors apolk slap in pe water 
her wat ay whare ; It was a ferly gin, So heyc vnder hir 
gate It fieije. 

3. A mechanical contrivance or device; a machine. 
(Cf. Engine 4.) Oh. exc. arc/i. 

13.. E. E, Allit. P. B. 491 pen watz per ioy in pat gyn 
[the ark] & much comfort in pat cofer. ^1386 Chaucer 
Sqr.'s T. 314 Trille another pyn, For ther-in lith theffect ofal 
the gyn. — Can. Yeom. Prot. 4 X. 612 This false gyn 
Was nat maad ther, but it was maad bifore. c 14*5 Sei'en 
Sag. (P.) 2035 To ordayn and dyvyse a gyne, Forto holde 
the piler up-ryght. 1610 Healey .S'/. Aug. Citie of God 
(1620) 542 He meaneth of all the gins In instruments, it is 
too tedious to stand reckning them here. x66a Hobues 
Co/isui. (1680) 54 Not every one that brings from beyond 
Seas a new Gin, or other janty device is therefore a Philo- 
sopher. x8xo Shelley Z<f/. /o Maria Gisborne Poet. Wks. 
(1891) 369/1 To breathe a soul into the iron heart Of some 
machine portentous, or strange gin. 

'pb. An instrument, a tool. Obs. 

13.. K. AHs. 607 Neptanabus bybait his gynne And 
saide [etc.]. 1570 Billingsley Euclidvu Introd. 1^3 Instru- 
ments of. .drawing huge thinges incredible to the ignorant, 
and infinite other ginnes. <ri6x6 Beaum. & Ft. Custom 
Country i. i, Vet if you play not falre play and above boord 
too, I have a foolish gin here [Rtldg. Laying his hand upon 
his sword), I say no more. cx6x8 Fletcher Q. Corinth in. 
i, 1 should curse my fortune Even at the highest to be made 
the ginne To unscrew a mother’s love unto her son. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia t. 3 Their Boats are but one great tree 
. .burnt in the forme of a trough with gins and fire, 
t c. A spring or similar piece of mechanism. 

159* Greene Art Conny Catch, n. 5 Hi.s stirhops are 
made with vices and gins, that one may put them in a 
paire of glooues. 16x3 Bp, Andrewes 96 Sernu (16.^1) 462 
There goeth search and enquiry to it; paines and diligence 
are requisite ; we shall not come thither, with the turning of 
a ginne. 16x6 694 Of our selves, to move: not wrought 
to it, by any gin, or vice, or skrew made by art. x6ax T. 
Williamson tr. Goulart's IVise Vieillard 49 Idolles, and 
Statues, which artificially are moued by vises & gynnes. 

4. spec. A contrivance for catching game, etc. ; 
a snare, net, trap, or the like. (Cf. Engine s c ) 

C1Z20 Bestiary 645 [The hunter] him seluen sit olon, 
bihalt, WeSer hisgin him out biwalt. 1375 BAnBovR Bruce 
II. 576 With his handys quhile he wrocht Gynnys, to taU 
geddis & salmonys. c 1400 Maundrv. (Roxb.) xxiii. 105 He 
may wylde fewle slayne with hawkes and dere slaen with 
hundes or oper gynnez, 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ y^sop 1, 
xviii, I am take & bound with this gynne, 1530 Palsgr. 
225/1 Gynne to take quayles with, ronnelle. xmt Drayton 
Heroic, Ep. 1. 120 The little Fishes, .With fearefml nibbling 
five th’ inticing Gin, 1637 Heywood Dial. if. Wks. 1874 
vl. 1x5 They onely shall lost labor win, Who seeke to 
catch an old Fox in a gin. 1664 Butler Hud, ii. ili. 277 
He made a Planetary Gin Which Rats would run (heir own 
head.s in. 17x2 Arbuthnot yohn Bull ui. App.iii, A noose 
that slipped as glib as a bird-catcher's gin. 1781 Crabue 
Library Wks. 1834 II. 48 Her .subtile ^n, that not a fly 
escapes J 1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 4 He discovered the 
defendants setting ^Ins or engines to catch hares. 1879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 250 These animals get 
caught, too, in the gins. 

fig' *340 Ayenb. 28 Hyre guodes to lo^y pe enuious 
agraypeb alle his gynnes. ? a 1366 Cmaucer Rom. Rose 
1620 His gynnes hath he [Love] sett withoute, Ryght for to 
cacche in his panler-s These damoysels & bachelers, 1484 
Caxton Curiall 2 b, For to make the greie and myghty to 
falle and ouerthrowe she [Fortune] setteth gladly her 
gynnes. 1563 Mirr. Mag.^ Blacksmith il. 7 Caught in gyn 
wherein is layd no bayt. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. x. 
(X640) 247 Satan, the master juggler, needeth no wire.s or 
ginnes to work with, being all ginnes himself. 1677 F. Sand- 
FORD Geneal. Hist. 128 So strong was the conceit of a Pro- 
phecy of Merlin (that pinn of Error) That Llewellin should 
one day possess the Diadem of Brute. 1721 R. Keith tr. T. 
a Kempis' So/il. Soul x. 174 For many are the Gins for that 
Soul which loveth to gad abroad. X763 Brit. Mag. IV. 548 
Beware the Wheel of Fortune — ’tis a gin. You'll lose a 
dozen times for once you win. 1873 E. J. Brennan Witch 
o/Hemi 17 Thai ye may shun the gins that trap to hell. 

+ 6. An engine of torture, the rack. (Cf. Engine 
5 b.) Obs. 

a 1**5 Leg. Kaik. 1980 pis pinfule gin weS o swuch wise 
iginct paet te twa tumden ei3er wiSward o3er. 2536 
Skelton Magnyf. 2283, 1 bequethe hym the gowte and the 
gyn. X590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 35 Typhoeus joynts were 
stretched on a gtn.^ 1592 Lodge Euphues Shadotu 
14 Trying vnnitie in the gin, attyring Vertue with the 
garland. 

+ b. A fetter. Obs. 

x 653 Butler Hud. 1. it. 968 To keep from flaying scourge 
thy skin, And ancle free from iron gin. 

•f 0. A machine or instrument used in warfare for 
casting stones or other missiles. (Cf. Engine 5.) 

**97 Glouc, (Rolls) 1x435 Hii pat wipinne were pe 
castel wuste vaste Mid arblast and mid oper ginnes, vaste 
a3en horn caste, a 1300 Cursor M. 9890 (G6tt.) pis castel 
.. may neyhe na wand wiht, Ne na tnaner gin ICott. MS. 
engine] of were May cast bar-till it for to dere. CX320 
Cast. Love 680 He stont on heij roche and sound ..pat her 
nc max wone non vuel ping, Ne derue no gynnes castyng. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 429 losephus prewe out 
brennynge ojde tippon alle her ^:ynnes and smoot al her 
gynnes. CX400 Rojh. Rose 4x76 The^» dredde noon assaut 
Of gvnne, gunne, nor skaffaut. 14., Piet. Voc. in Wr.- 
WulcKcr 784/1 1 Hocmangtalium^^ gyn. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xlii. 67 Tb.Tn Bissines the grit gyn bend, Straikdoun 

* the top of the foir toun a 1650 Merline 1854 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio I. 480 When they to the castle came >vylde fyer 
soone them nume & cast lit in with a gynne. 

+ 7. A device for fastening or securing a door; 
window, etc. ; a bolt, bar, or the like. Obs. 

0x300 Cursor M. 1759 pe windou w.is wit suilk a gin 


Men moght it open pat loked wit-iii. CX320 Cast. LoveZo'^ 
pe ffoure smale toures abouten .. Euerichon wip a ^at 
wip ginne pat may non vuel come per-inne. .?ci47S 
Sgr. lowe Degre gy Every wyndowe . . On eche syde had 
there a gynne, Sperde with many a dyvers pynne. 1581 J. 
Bell Hadden's Anew. Osor. 398 b, The barres and gynnes 
beyng forced backe. 1710 Ruddiman Gioss. to DouglaS 
^neist GyUf the bolt or lock of a door. 

f b. To know the gin : to know the way or 
trick of opening (a door, etc.). Obs. 

15x4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshtn.{iPcscy Soc.) p. Iv, Of our 
poore bouses men soone mayknowethegln Soatour pleasure 
we may go out and in. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 523 
Donewald .. knew wcill the gyn of euerllk. chalmer duir. 
x6.. Ratilins Roaring Willie in Berw. Nat. Club (1886) 
475 Sae weel as I ken the gate. And far better the gin. 
01650 Old Robin o/PortingaU in Furniv. Percy Folio 

I. 239 About the Middle time of the Night came 24 good 
knights in, Sir Gyles he was the formost man, soe well he 
knew that ginne. 

8. a. A mechanical apparatus used for hoisting 
heavy weights, a crane; now usually a tripod in 
form, one leg being movable forvariations in height, 
and the other two a certain distance apart, with 
a winch or drum between them* round which the 
rope is wound. 

2447-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (x886) I. 399 Ropes 
Barowes gynnes herdelles. 2497 Naval Acc, nett, VII 
(1896) 91 Kesing gynne of xiij peces with apparell. 25x2 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge 1. 608 Gynnes, wheles, cables. 
2706 PfiiLLti'S (ed. Kersey), G/«.. an Engine for raisingor 
lifting up of great Guns. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Cabre^ a sort of gm, or machine resembling the sheers 
of a ship, 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 9 She had for a 
mast an artillery triangle (gin or tripod) made of three stout 
bamboos. 2788 Tz'rtHf. .Sor. Vl. 208 l*he Gin will not 
hoist it on such soft ground. 2868 Kinclake Crimea 
(1877) IV. iii, 60 The cranes, the gins, the engines of all 
kinds. 

fijg. 2652 N. Bacon Disc. Gozd. Eng. 11. iii. (1739! i6The 
Privy Council of Kings hath been an old Ginn of State, that 
at a sudden lift could do much to the furthering of the 
present estate of publick Affairs. 

b. Mining. An apparatus for hoisting, pumping, 
etc., usually a drum or windlass worked by horse- 
or wind-power. 

1686 Plot Stajfbrdsh. 148 They draw it [the water] up by 
Gin the (jin is always work't by Horses. 2708 J. C. 
Combi. Collier (1845) 23 (The Blast] may tear up your 
Timber Work and shatter the Gins. 27^ Nat. Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. 328 With these ginns or vertical wheels both 
water and coals were drawn from the pits. 1804 W, 
Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 11. x68 The cattle are not 
driven in a gin as ours, but retire away from the well, and 
return to its mouth. 2842 Hartshorne Salop, Antig. 
Gloss., Gxh, a wooden perpendicular axle, which has arms 
projecting from Its upper part, to which a horse h fastened. 

A common rnode of drawing materials out of a coal-pit when 
a work is in its infancy. 286a Smiles Engineers 111 . pThe 
gin consists of a large drum placed horizontally round 
which ropes attached to buckets and corves are wound, 
which are thus drawn up or sent down the shafts. 2875 
Knight Diet, Mech.^ G/«, 2. A pump operated by windmill. 

9 . A machine for driving piles. ? Ohs. exc. U. S, 
2682 [sec Gin-boat in 22 bj 2828-32 in Webster. 2B89 in 

Century Diet. 

10 . Amachinefor separating cotton from itsseeds. 
Also called a cotton-gin (see Cotton sb."^ lo). 

2796 [see Cotton sb,^ xoj. 1807 Pike Sources Afississ. 
(1810) III. App. 22 One of Nolan’s men constructed the first 
cotton gin they ever had in the province. 18x7 J, Bradbury 
Trav. Amer. 271 There are public gins established in 
almost every part, to which a planter may take his cotton, 
and have it cleaned and packed. 2854 Hooker Himal, 
fm/s. II. xxvi. S37 The cotton is cleansed here, as else- 
where, by a simple gin. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. I. 
306 A mill, where by means of a peculiar apparatus called a 
gin, the cotton is separated from them. 

11 . Naut, (See quot. i86y.) 

c i860 H, Stuart Seamatls Catech. 38 Topsail sheets 
when made of chain are rove through gins instead of quarter 
blocks. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Gin, a small iron 
cruciform frame, having a swivel-hook, furnished with an 
iron sheave, to serve as a pulley for the use of chain in dis- ! 
charging cargo and other purposes. 1882 Nares Seamart' 
ship [ed. 6) 73 The chain is led through a gin. 

12 . aitrib, and Comb., as (senses 8 and ii) gin- 
block, -pulley, -rope, -sheers, -tackle', (sense 4) 

7 Ht, ~irap\ (sense 10) gin-mill, -roller. 

2875 Knight Diet. Alech,, *Gin.bloek, a tackle block with 
a hook to swing from the gib of a crane or from the sheer of 
a gin. i8gi Stevenson & L. Osbourne Wrecker (1892) 3 
The astute Scotch engineer of the *gin>mill. 2883 Coniemf. 
Rev. Sept. 355 He may dexterously and quickly lay a *gin- 
net, 18^ Lockwood's Diet. Alech, Engirt., *Gin Pulley, 
the pulley of a gin block. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 969/2 
Another [gin] has a roller-knife acting in combination wjth 
a *gin-roller. 2497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (2896) 91 *Gynne 
rope with an hoke of iren. 2547 Privy Council Acts 

II. 447 Gynne ropes, j coyle. 2879 Man, Artillery Exerc. 
639 ■‘Gyn sheers, with or without lengthened prj’pole. 1859 
F. A. Griffiths Artil. Alan. (i86z) 317 A *gyn tackle con- 
sists of one triple and one double block : the fall is fixed 
to the double. 2843 Zoologist I. 223 A *gin-lrap was set. 

b. Special comb.: gin-boainA/fm«^(seequot.); 

+ gin-boat, a boat canying a pile-driver ; + gin- 
hole, ?a hole in the ground where a gin (sense 8 
or 9) has stood ; gin-horse, a horse that works 
a gin (sense 8 fa), a mill-horse ; gin-house, a 
building where cotton is ginned ; gin-pit (see 
quot.) ; gin-pump =a Gin jA 8 b ; gin-race, -ring, 
the circle or track in ■which a gin-horse moves; 


gin-saw (see quot.); giu-'wheel, (a) the wheel 
or drum of a gin used for hoisting, etc. ; if) a wheel 
in a cotton gin. 

2883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, *Gin'hcam, a limkr 
cross-bar carrying the pully-wheels over the top ofacin. 
pit. 2682 J. CoLLiNsA0//«5-F;j/;rry2x Of Bankingin.and 
Recovering the Ground.^ , This is to be performed by aid of 
*Gmn-Boats, to drive into the Mud rows of ‘Trees, and 
Posts sharpened at the Lower end. 2632 J. Taylox 
(Water V,) On Thame Isis Biv, And Sunning locke the 

f roundsill is too high. Besides two *Gin-holcs that arc very 
ad And Sunning bridge much need of mending had. 1789 
Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) IL 217 They are like a parcel of 
old *gin-horses, that cannot be drove out of their pace. 1794 
Burns Wks. 11.^435 There is a species of the human genus 
that I call the gin-horse class. .Round and round they go,, 
without an idea or wish beyond their circle. 2828 Carlyle 
Alisc. (1857/ 1. 240 This orbit may be . . the circle of a gin- 
horse: 185* Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxxiv, In an 
old forsaken room of the *gin-house. C. R. Markhaii 

Peruv. Bark 474 The engine-house, gin-house, and war^ 
houses stand about a hundred yards from the river. 2883 
Gresley Gloss. Coal Alining, *Gin‘Pit, a shallow mine or 
pit-shaft, .worked by a gin. 01728 Woodward 
Fossils (1729) 1. 165 The *Gin-pump of Mostyn (Pipits. 
1862 S.MiLES Engineers III. 9 Buckets and corves .. which 
are thus drawn up or sent down the shafts by a horse 
travelling in a' circular track or ‘*gin.race'. 1842 Harts- 
horne Salop. Antig. Gloss., *CAn’ring. 2875 Knicht 
Diet. Alech., ‘‘Gm-jaw, one used in a cotton-gin for draw- 
ing the fibers through the grid, leaving the seed in the 
hopper. 2839 Ure Did. Arts 185 This machine moulds 
30,000 [bricks] in a day’s work of iz hours, with the help 
of one horse, yoked to a ‘‘gin wheel. 2862 Smilf3 Enghiten 
I. 323 The old methods of the gin-wheel and tub, and the 
chain pump had been tried. 1875 Knight Diet. Mtch., 
Gin-wheel, a wheel in a cotton-gin. It may mean a wheel 
with curved pointed teeth or claws, which act as the teeth 
of the usual saws in drawing the fiber through the griJ; 
or the brush-wheel, which cleans the lint from the said wheel 
or saw. 


Gin sb.^ Also 8 jin. [Abbreviation of 

Geneva 1.] 

1. An ardent spirit distilled from grain or mall; 
see Geneva ^ and the note there. 

2714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1723) I, 86 The infamous 
Liquor, the name of which deriv'd from Juniper-Berncs in 
Dutch, is now, by frequent use . . from a word of iniaiin| 
length shrunk into a Monosyllable, Intoxicating Gin. »7*5 
Swift yml. Aiod. Lady Wks. 1755 HI. »• *94 Them 
chaltVing makes a louder din Than fish-wives o’er a cup ot 
jin. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 1. 130 This .. hurls the Tbunaer 
of the Laws on Gin {Note. A spirituous liquor, the ex- 
orbitant use of which had almost destroyed the lowest ranlt 
of ilie People til) it was restrained by an act 

10x736]. 1839 Carlyle C/^rtr/Afwiv. 132 Gin.. liquid Waa- 

ness sold at ten-pence the quariern. 2862 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol, lug. II. iii. 95 It Is under the influence of gin ana 
brandy, much more than of beer or wine, that 
arise. 287s Buckland Log^. 85 She was full length, m 
water as clear as gin. 

2. allrib. and Comb.,asgtfi-boll/e,-caset-drtmr, 

•riot, •sutler \ gin-dtinking vbl. sb. and ppl- ^*5 
gin-smuggling ■g\A. sb. ; gin-bright, -clear, •soddeth 
•ward adjs. ; and in the names of drinks, as gta- 
a7td-bitlers, gin-and-tatisy, gin-and-tvaitr 
aflrib.), gin-and-wortmvood, gin-cocktail, •fi-h 
-grog, -punch, -straight, -toddy, -twist. , 

287* Ruskin Fors Clav. xiv. 28 If they had been W 
old women they would have wanted *gin and bitters 
breakfast. 2865 ‘ Artcmus Ward ’ InUrvieww. Pr. M/ 
icon. Did he perfoom her bedroom at a fo- 

with ’’gin and tanzy ? 1B80 Barman's Afan. 56 •: 

making] Gin and Tansy, 2838 Dickens 0 . Twst ' 

Mr, Bumble . . drank his *gin-and-water in silei^c- 74 

Jefferies Toilers of Field (1892) 28 Some towns Vi 
what is called a ‘gin-and-waler ’ market ; that 
is begun and concluded ..at an inn over a glassot sp 
and water, 2894 J, Dale Round the World x. 169 il . 
a full-moon sort of face, with a gin-and-water j*®, ,0:- 
cod-fish eyes. 1880 Barman's Man. 53 [Reci^ ./.pa-) 
and Wonnwood. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. *• 

102 Our drover could never resist the seduction 
bottle. 1^3 Westm. Gae. 3 June 7/1 The Thames i t 
bright *, and many of the fish are in a verj' sickly co 
2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 474 An empty 
1B94 Daily Ncwsli Oct. 3/5 The Suffolk Stour ^ 
clear \ and fish are off the feed there. 185* Ha • 
Blithedale Rom. xxi. (2883) 520 He.. being ^ 
nothing but '‘gin-cocktails. 1755 Alan No. 13 ^ ° riBLVU 
ing a vixen, a gilt, and a *gin-drmker. *,®39 ^ , -j,. 
Chartism ii. 127 The labourer’s. - unrest, recklessn^ ► 
drinking. 1859 Ld. Lytton Wanderer take 

•gin-drinking hag. 2892 Month NoS. 

your luncheon-snack . . or * *gin-fiz . 28*3 ^ Hl’CHW 
XIV. 524 The fumes of last night’s *gm-grog. i85^ 

Tom Bro7vn t, ix, Flashman had been regaling h , 
•gin-punch^ 2839 Carlyle Chartism iv. 132 A *"VLin.riot, 
mering Tophet, of copperas-fumes, ,,S The 

waihand toil. 2897 Mary Kingsley B IdU 

prevention of *gin smuggling. x8W^ J- . ,83o 

Thoughts (sSQg) 83 That dull-eyed *gin-soddenlom. 

Barmans Alan. 57 (Recipe for] •Gin 

Irving Knickerb. 12862) 218 .A brawny .J Xom* 

Barham Ingot. Leg. Scr. j. Execulunt tz My nfack'x. 

noddy is drinking •gin-toddy. x8*6j. • . halfan'^ 

Mag. XlXj395/2 Truth should ^ hke gm-t 

half. 2849 'niACKERAY Pendennts xxxtx, 1 ^ U g(v. 

devilled turkey had no charms for him. iB*9 _;/i,iors, 

XLIX. 381 With charactenVtic^s.2gacJiy, the KS J 

justices, and parsons of the land join together.. 

the *ginward bias. # .-jf, 

b. Special comb. : t gin-aot, the act J-gf 
which, by an increased duty, restrained ttie 
gin (cf. I, qnot. 1738) ; srin-door {itonce-J-i-h 
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entrance to a gin-palate ; gin-drinker’s liver, * a 
term applied to atropWc cirrhosis of the liver, from 
its frequent cause* (Syif. See, Zex, 1S85); gin-liver 
•TTi gin-drinker s liver \ gin-mill U.S,f a drinking 
saloon (hence ; gin-spinner, (a) a dis- 

tiller; (^) a dealer in spirituous liquors; gin-trap 
^lang, the mouth. Also Gin-palace, Gin-shop, 
Gin-sling. 

x^S* Fielding Coveni-Garden yrnl. No. 4^. x Of this 
it IS easy to give many, instances, particularly in the case of 
the *gin-act some years ago. 1777 in Chesterfields Misc. 
Wks. I. 242 Lord Chesterfield’s first speech on the Gin act, 
February 21, 1743. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 191 
The *gin*door’s oath, that hollowly chinks Guilt upon 
grief. 184s Budd Dis. Liver 116 These forms of disease 
are .. most frequent .. among the poorer classes, many of 
whom spend great part of their earnings in gin ; and for 
this reason the granular and the hob*nail liver has been 
familiarly termed by English practitioners, the *gin-drinkers* 
liver. 1822-34 Goods Smdy Med. (ed. 4) 1. 357 note^ In what 
is termed the *gin-Hver whitelinesare seen traversing it. 1872 
Belgravia Dec. 251 He. .then goes off to rejoin his comrades, 
to adjourn to the nearest ‘ ^gin-mill ' where a drink can be had 
on the sly. 1888 Ko/ce (N. Y.j 9 Aug., A social organization 
named after that *gin-miner and Republican ‘ boss •1785 
Grose Diet, Vidg, Tongue^ *Gvt spinner^ a distiller. x8x3 
European Mag, Jan. 69 The distillers, alias Gin Spinners, 
have. .advanced the price of gin. 1827 Egan Anecd. of 
Tttr/x-jt^ Just as she was about to toddle to the gin'Spmner’s 
for the ould folks, and lisp out fora quartern of max. 1862 
Sala Accepted Addr. 186 A strong team of gin*spinners' 
horses .. led by distillers' draymen. X827 Egan A need, 
ofi Tur/fij Never again could .. be feel nis ivories loose 
within his *gin-lrap. 

Gin Amiralian. Also ginn, jin. 

[Native word,] A female Australian aboriginal ; 
a native woman or wife. 

[1798 D. Collins Acc, N. S. Wales 6x2 a woman.] 
1827 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales 11. x6 He once looked 
into one of their (wives’) bags, and found [etc.]. 1831 

Tyerman & Bennet Voy. 4* Trav. II. xxxvii. x66 They 
[New Holland aborigines] answered . . ‘ We are poor men ; 
we have no jins’. 1B63 Beveridge Gatherings 63 The 
camp where lay last night the youthful (3in. 1885 Mrs. C. 
Praed Head S/ation ar The gins, or elder women lay 
basking in the sun. 

• b. transf. A female kangaroo. 

1833 Breton Excurs, 17, S. Wales 254 The flying gin 
(giti is the native word for woman or female) is a boomah, 
and will leave behind every description of dog. 

+ Glllj 06 s, Also ginn, jinn. [Appella- 
tive use of Ginn, a female name (Shaks. Cctn, Err. 
111. i. 31), prob. = Jenn, Jenny.’l 

1 . A female ferret (cf. Gill). 

x 683 R. Holme Armoury it. A Ferret, the Hob 
the Male, Ginn, or Jinn, the female. 

2 . A gin of all trades, the female equivalent of 
Jack of all trades. 

1705 Vanbrugh Cpnfed, 1. Hi. Dick. Who is this good 
Woman f Elip. A Gin of all Trades; an old daggling Cheat. 

tGin (gin), vA 06 s. exc. arch. Forms: 4, 
6-7 gin, 4-6 ginn(e, gynne, (4 gyn), Ea. t. sing. 
3 gann, 3, 5 gane, 4-7 (9 a/r/i.) gan, (4 gen), 5-6 
ganne ; plur. 2 gunnen, 3-6 gan, (4gane), 3-4 
gonne, 4 gonnen, 3-3 gun, 3-4 gunne, (5 gun), 
4-5 gon. 3 gunnen, 4 gonnen. [Aphetic 

form of Bkgin (in early instances perh. rather of 
Onoin) ; in ME. chiefly used in the pa, t. gan, 
also in the’ form Can In modem archaistic 
use sometimes written *gin.'] 

1 . inlr. To begin, followed by inf. active, with or 
without to ; rarely for to. In ME. poetry the pa.t. 
gan was commonly used in a weakened sense, as 
a mere auxiliary (=* the modern did) serving to 
form a periphrastic preterite; the altered form 
Can v.~ became, however, more frequent in this use. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 272 po he • . gunnen here gultes beter 
and betere lif leden. cz2oo Ormin 3274 He gann hennkenn 
off himm scllf. 1297 R. Glouc. iRolls) 7653 per hii gonne 
abide, a 1300 Cursor M. 12129 (Gott.) ‘ O ho 1 ' alle pan 
gan pai cri. 13. . K. Alls. 2540 Feolc ascapUh and gen to 
fleon, rx33o Artk. <5* Merl. 1329 That so loude and sore 
ginneth wepe. c 1330 Amts 4" Amil. ii6x To bed ihai gun 
go. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 203 pe belles of pe 
citee gonne to rynge by hem self. CX430 Hymns Virg. 56 
Seynt iohun pat.. for ihesus loue to deep gan goon. ci4^ 
Play Sacram. 502 In woodnesse I gynne to wake, a 1529 
Skelton Ware Hauke 119 This fauconer gan showte. 
157s Churchyard Chippes (1817) 91 Like as the bore, his 
brissels g'innes to shake When hee is chafte. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddods Attstv. Osor. 271b, This troublesome tempest, 
which ganne spread itselfe abroad in every coast. x6oi 
Wef.ver Mirr. Mari. E vij b, Thus ill at worst dothalway 
gin to mend. i6ix Shaks. Cyvtb. 11. iii. 23 The Larke at 
Heauens gate sings And Phoebus gins arise. 1791 Cowper 
Retired Cat 92 He *gan in haste the drawers explore. 1883 
R. W. Dixon Mano r. xiv. 13 Forth from that evil house gin 
they proceed. 

b. followed by inf. passive, rare. 

*579 Spenser Sheph.CaL Mar. xoThe grassenoweginnes 
to be refrc'.ht. 

2. absol. To begin, commence; to have or make 
a beginning. Also to gin at. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chroiu\x%\d) 77 peflodebigan to gynne, 

klosed it Uhe island) aboote. 1381 Wycuf Eeel. Pro)., 
Heere gynneth the prologe in the hoc of Ecclesiastes. Ibid. i. 
heading^ Heer gynneth the booc. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas 
Prol. (1544' 20 He. .Ginneth at Adam and endeth at King 
lohn. CZS90 Greene ii. 159 Youshall to Henley 


to cheer up your guests *Fore supper gin. 1839 Bailey 
Fesiusx. (1848) X05 Earth’s tale is told in Heaven, Heaven’s 
told in earth. Since either gan one only faith hath been, 
The faith in God of all. 

b. To begin speaking, to speak. rare~'^. 

13.. A", Alis. 3006 Tofore heom alle thus he gan. 

, 3 . trans. I'o begin (something). 

. a X300 Cursor M. 7792 (Gott.) Dauid had gunen a batayl 
kene. CX330 R. Brunne (1810) 167 pe grete lordes 

Jnglis, pat pe werre had gonnen. ci«o Wilt- Paleme 
^2g Now Hstenes, leflordes pislessoun^s i ginne. CX400 
Cato's Alor. i6j in Cursor AT. App. iv. 1671 For wisest and 
mast of maine, ginin childts whtc a-gaine, quen pai ar vn- 
welde. 1591 '! roub. Raigne K. Jo/ut (i6iz) 19, I am bold 
to make myselfe your Nephew.. And with this Prouerb gin 
the world anew, Help hands, I hauc no lands, Honor is my 
desire. 1605 Shaks. Alacb, t. ii. 25 Whence the Sunne gins 
his reflection. 

■ Gin (dgin), 71.2 [f. Gin shy ; cf. Engine 7».] 

1. trans. To catch in a gin or trap, to ensnare. 
ax6zs Fletcher Hice Valour iii. ui. So, so, the Wood- 
cock’s gin'd ; Keep this doore fast, brother. 1781 P. Beck- 
ford Hunting 340, I would not gin him though— 
too good a sportsman for that. 2833 C.kms'uc. Cagtiostro\a 
Misc. Ess. (1888) V. X23 Destiny has her nets round him . . 
too soon he will be ginired. i8d8 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 221 
hlen are stationed with lassos to gin you dexterously. 

2. To remove the seeds of (cotton) with a gin. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 256 It is the easiest ©fall Cotton 

to gin. 1863 F. C. Brown Supply Cotton fr . India jo The 
latest home-improved gins for ginning cotton. 1879 Sir G. 
Campbell White 4- Black 157 Northern -dealers gin and 
buy their [negroes'] cotton. 

b. U.S. slang. To gin her up', to work things 
up, to make things * hum to woik hard. 

1M7 F. Francis Jr. Saddle 4 * Mocassin vii. 124 The 
Apaches were out to beat hell. .And they were ginning her 
up, and making things a bit lively, that’s a fact 1 
Hence Ginned a. (sense 2), Gi*nning vbl. 
sb. (sense i). See also Ginning vbl. sb.^ 

1825 sporting Mag. XVII. 28 The art of snaring and 
‘ginning ’as it is called. 1W3 Daily He^os it Oct. 2/7 
‘ Good ’ machine ginned Broach is raised i-t6d. per lb. 
Gin (gin), prep. Sc. [ = GaIN prep. 3, with 
vowel-shortening due to want of stress.] Against 
or by (a certain time). 

t X7., Sweet William xi.in Motherwell Alinstrelsy (1827) 
309 And gin the morn gin twelve o’clock, Your love shall 
married be. a 176$ Chield ^1/mVr xxxiv. in Child Ballads 
IV. Ixxxiii. (1886) 271/2 This lady she died gin ten o’clock, 
Lord Barnard diea gin twall. 1768 Ross Helencre (1789) 
88 Gin night we came unto a gentle place. 2788 E. Picken 
Poems X76 The lines, that ye sent owre the lawn . . Gin 
gloamin hours reek't Eben'shaun. 

Gin (gin)i conj. Sc. and dial, [Of obscure origin ; 
app, in some way related to GiP. 

One supposition is that gif was apprehended as identical 
with the imperative of Give, and that gin s giveyt was sul> 
siituted for it. The pa. pplc. given, used in the absolute 
construction, comes very close in sense to the hypothetical 
conj,, so that this view is plausible, though lacking confir- 
mation, Some think that the conj. originated from Gin prep.\ 
If; whether. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words at Cri«, gif : In the old Saxon is 
Gif, from whence the word If is made. 1724 Ramsay Tead. 
Misc. (1733) 1. 23 F^t to the door I nn To see gin ony 
young spark Will light and venture but in. 1794 Burns 
Collier Laddie iii, Ye shall gang in gay attire .. Gin ye’ll 
leaveyour Collier l-addic. x8x6 Scott (^/rfA/fjr’/.xHv, Follow 
me, gin ye please, sir, but tak tent to your feet. 1842 J, D. 
Phelps Collect, Gloucesir. (Glouc. Gloss.), Gin, if, 1664 
Tennyson Norik. Farmer (O. S.) xvii. An’ gin I mun doy 
1 mun doy, x86S G- Macdonald A. Forbes 9 Gin the 
warst cam’ to the warst. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Gin ye’ll 
gan ril gan. 

Gin, var. Ging, Obs. 

Gincracke, obs. form of Gimcrack. 

Ginet, obs, form of Jennet. 

Ginet-moil, var. Genet-moil, Ohs. 

Gineve, obs, f. Gneeve, an Irish land measure, 
i* Gi'nfUl, Obs. rare'~\ [f. GiN + -FUL.] 
Guileful, treacherous, deceitful. 

1362 Lancl. P. pi. a. XI. 153 Gemetrie and gemensye is 
gynful of.speche. 

f Gill0, sb. Obs. Forms : i genge, 2-5 geng(e, 
(4 going, 6 gin), 3-6 gyng(e, 4-7 ginge. 6-7 
ghing, 3-7 ging. Also i segenge, 2 i-geng. [OE. 
ginge, ? str. neut., troop, company (also = Gong sb. • , 
latrina,m which sense it has a wk, gen. pi. gptgend); 
corresponding formally to ON. gtngi success, help, 
support, vogue, currency ; f. root of Gang v. The 
word in the senses explained below is prob. to be 
regarded as an abbreviation of the fuller form 
geginge, which etymologically expresses the notion 
of ‘a going together’; cX. ge^iga masc., com- 
panion ; the ON. word has prob. in like manner 

lost the OTeut. suffix ^n-=OE.^e-, Y-.] 

1. A company of armed men, a troop, army, host. 

asioo O. £. Chron. an. 1070 Hereward & his genge. 

X154 Ibid, an. 1138 [Hi] sloghen suithe micel of his 

genge. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 87 God bisencte ha l>e pharaon 
and al his genge. 'iz-- AT. A/is. 922 Alisaunder, in the 
mornyng, Quyk bath armed al his gyng. 4x400 Destr. 
Troy X22S He..Gcdrit all his gynge And his grounde held, 
a 1400-50 Alexand^ 3618 And he was graythid [with] a 
ging of greliis knijtis. 

2. The retinue of a great personage; a family, 
household, train of servants.^ Also pi. One’s foU 
lowers or ^ people ’ ; people in general. 


CZ205 Lav. 11x59 Isucdi /EIene.,to Jerusalem wende 
mid richere genge. <1x300 Cursor Af. 2378 Abram went 
and wit him loth, His geing, his catel, ilk crot, ci^o 
Havelok 786 Him and his genge wel he fedde. a 1330 Ro- 
land 4- V. 49^ He sende him grace him to slo, l>at had 
y-wrou5t so michel wo, N: slawc godes ginges. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 2882 He offert onestly in honour of Venus, A gobet of 
gold, hat gyngys might se. <2x400-50 Alexander 1648 
(Ashm.) pan gas he fuxth with his gingis[WS‘.i)HW.gyng] 
to godts awen temple. 1508 Dunbar Test. 0/ A. Kennedy 
•98 , 1 willnane half hot our avnegyng. i6ot Monday Dcfwnf. 
Earl Huntington iii. i. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 143 For all 
your dagger, wert not for your ging, I would knock my 
whip-stock on your addle-head. CX626 Dick 0/ Devon i. ii. 
in Bullen O. PI. II. i3^The mermaydes of those Seas, .when 
they by Drake And his brave Ginges were ravishd. 

3. gen. A company; a gang, pack, set, train. 

C1200 Ormin 3918 patt te33re [angels] genge shollde ben 

■\Vihh gode sawless ekedd. X3.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 455 
pat dysplesez none of cure gyng, For ho is queue of cortay- 
sye. e 1350 IFxV/. Paleme 1600 pis gaye genge of grcce to 
rome gunne ride. <r X400-S0 Alexander 2435 For-hi bees 
glad now, all pegingis 5e sail na gref haue. 1598 B. JoN- 
soN Ev. Man in Hum. 11. ii. Let mee not Hue, an I could 
not find in my heart to swinge the whole ging of ’hem, one 
after another, ifizy Drayton Aginconrt, etc. 147 Rollo .. 
Who still led the Ru.sticke Ging. a 1652 Brome Damoiselle 
I. i. Wks. 1873 L 383 Could I but dream., his youthfull 
■Ghing Could stretch to get him out. a 2653 Middleton 
& Rowley Span. Gipsy iii. i. M.'s Wks. (1885) VI, 161 
Welcome, poet, to our ging ! 

transf. 2642 Milton Apot. Smeci, (1851) 274 Proceeding 
furder I am met with a whole ging of words and phrases 
not mine. 

. b. spec. The crew of a ship or boat. Cf. Gang. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 54 So hardy ging of Marriners 
forth blowne, In venture to deskry some straungy shore. 
2633 T. James Voy, 56 The Cock-swaine with his ging, were 
to goe in the Boate. 1670 Cotton Espemon ii. viii. 40B The 
Ghing of all the Gallics in the Harbour being drawn out 
every night to water this Cours. 

ttttrib. 2635 J. Havw’ARD tr, Biondls Banish'd Virg, 173 
Doing himselfe the office of Boatsonne, ghing-captaine. 
c. In depreciatory sense : A crew, rabble ; rout. 
a 2x75 Cott, Horn. 243 Se forme isse deofel and his igeng. 
c 2325 Body 4* Soul 92 in Map's Poems (Camden) 348 Fare 
awey the foule S^ke ant thi cursede genge. 2592 Greene 
Vpst. Courtier E 2, What a Ging was here gathered 
together, no doubt Well is broke loose. *625 Gill Saer. 
Philos. 11. 173 Ebioi), Cexinthus, Pholinus, and the rest of 
that ging.^ 1659 Torriano, Cturmaloro, one of the basest 
crue or ghing, 

4. Used to translate L. gentes : Nations, heathen. 

ax3oo B. E. Psalter.\\. 8 (Horslm.) Aske ofe me, and .i. 

to be sal Glue genge we)e mare with-al. 0x340 Hampole 
Psalter it 1 Whi gnaistid pe genge & pe folke thoght 
vnnayte thyngs. 

t Ging, vy Obs. rare “ K [Echoic ; cf. Jingle.] 
inlr. To jingle, tinkle. 

1570 Levins Manip. 135/34 Ging, iinnire. 

Ging, v.^ Mining. 7 Obs. trans. (See quols.) 
Hence Gi-nging [dial, gingonin) vbl. sb. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet,, Ging up a Shaft. Where the 
Cages lye not farof from the Day ; in old Shafts, the Miner, 
by ordinary Timber and Stoprice, or sometimes by Walls 
from the Top of the Oagues, makes a wary and frugal Shift 
to support it. 2802 Mawe Min. Derbysh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Gingofiin, sb., walling up a shaft, instead of timbering, to 
keep the loose earth from falling. 1824 Mander Derbysh. 
Miners' Gloss., Ging up a Shaft, that is climbing up a Shaft. 
[Prob- an erroneous guess.] Ibid., Ginging a Shift is also 
arching the mouth ot an old useless Shaft, which is usually 
done with stone in order to prevent Cattle falling therein. 
1847 in Craig. ^*883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Alining, Ginging, 
the walling or lining of a pit-shaft. 

Gingall, jingall (d.^i'nggl). Also gingal, 
jmgal, -go), -jal(L [ad. 'HmA. JanJal.'] 
.A heavy musket fired from a rest; or a light gun 
mounted on a swivel, sometimes on a carriage. 
Used in China and India. 

1818 Elphinstone in Sir T. E. Colebrook Life (1884) II. 

31 There is much and good sniping from matchlocks and 
^ingals. 1829 SwtvAfeni. III. 40 They fired their long gin- 
jails, which kill a mile off. 2841 Ann. Reg. 253 Exposed to 
a heavy fire from the guns and gingals [of the Chinese]. 
2864 Daily Tel. 15 Aug., Your Talookdar . . lived in a mud 
fort, mounted with jingalls and wall-cannon. 2878 W. H. G. 
Kingston iii. 67 We had several on either 

side of us blazing away with their gingalls. 

b. short iox gingall’ball. 

1B79 Low Afghan IVar i. loo*, I picked up a five pound 
shot and a six ounce jinjall both of hammered iron. 

c, attrib., ws gingall-ball, -battery, -fire. 

2834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales II. 57 He fell dead by 
a ‘gingair ball. 1857 S. Osborn ^wrnVr/xxv. 201 The gingal 
battery fired away manfully. 1880 E. Opfeht Forbt'd. L. 
viii. 255 The barrels, about one foot and a half long, threw 
a good-sized gingall-ball. 1884 A. Forbes Chinese Gordon 
ii. 47 The gunners were covered from musket and gingall 
fire by large wooden mantlets. 

Gingam, obs. form of Gingham. 

Gingambob, obs. form of Jigoambob. 
Gingbreade, obs. form of Gingerbbead. 

Ginge, var. Ging, Obs. 

Gingebrar, -bras, etc., obs. IT. Gingerbread. 
Gingebred, Sc. var. Gingerbread. 

Gingell, -el(l)i, -el(l)y, var. Jingle, Gincili. 
Gingel(i)ine, var. CJingerline, Obs. 

Ginger and 0.^ h orms : i gin- 

giber, 5ingifer(0, 3 gingivere, (3 gingevir, 4 
gyngure, gyngyvre), 4 ”^ ByDger(e, 5 ginger©, 
gyngour, gyngevew, (zenzyber, gingiVTo, -vor, 
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gyngangre, -yre), 4- ginger. [The OE. gingiber, 
lingifcr[e are directly a. late L. gingiber= the ear- 
lier zingibetii, a. Gr. fiTyi/Srpis, app. a. Prakrit 
sitjgabera Skr. igrygavera, which has the appear- 
ance of a compound of frtjga horn and vera body, 
but is supposed by Yule to be an etymologizing 
perversion (suggested by the antler-like form of 
the root) of a Dravidian name, a prehistoric form 
of the Malayalam synonym inchi-vcr (f. inchi 
root). The ME. forms seem to be readoptions 
chiefly through OF. gimgibri, gingimbre (mod.F. 
gingembre) = Pr. gingibre, gingebre, Sp. gengibre, 
agengibre, Pg. gengivre, It. zenzerero, zenzero, gen- 
gero, gengiovo. 

Other forms of this widely diffused word are Arab, zattja- 
hll (already in the Koran) ; MDu. gcngher (from Sp. or Pg.) 
whence Du. gember% also (with loss of the initial consonant 
as in Ger. enzian from L. gentidna) MHG. ingnver {Gtr, 
ittgztfer), MLG. engewer^ Da. inge/ser^ Sw. ing^ra.] 

A. sb, 

1 . The rhizome of the tropical plant Zingiber 
officinale^ remarkable for its hot spicy taste ; used 
when dried and ground in cookery and as a medi- 
cine ,* also preserved in syrup or candied as a 
sweetmeat. Black ginger \ the unscraped root, 
from the E. Indies. White ginger \ the scraped 
root, from Jamaica, often artificially bleached. 
Green ginger ; the undried root, usually in preserve. 

Ginger coloinhyne (quot. <:i46o), ginger from (Juilon (L. 
Columbuvi)\ g. valadyne and g. vtaydelyn, mentioned in 
the same quot., have not been identified. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. 11 , 56 WiJ> seaman recels lytel swell, 
swe^les asppel weax ^ingiftr. CX205 Lay. X7745 Miichel 
canele & gingluere & licoriz he horn lefliche 3ef. <:x305 
Land Cokaygne 73 in E. E. P. (1862) 158 pe rote is ginpeuir 
and galin^ale. c 1366 Durham MS. Cell. Roll^ In Ginger 
emp. in villa, xv.d. X395 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvir. 
cxcv. (1405) 731 Gynger hyghte Zinziber: and is the rote 
of an herbe. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. at penne take whyte 
Gyngere, and (jalyngale, & Canel fayre y*mynced. 0x460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 131 Good gynger colombyne is best 
to drynke and etc. Gynger valadyne & maydelyn ar not so 
holsom in mete. 1463 m Bury Wills (1850) 40 My silvir forke 
for grene gyngour. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 90 Ginger is 
not the roote of pepper as som haue iudged. 1599 
Dyets drie Din. O ij b, Greene Ginger, condite with^ honjA 
warmesolde mens bellyes. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N, 11. iii. iso 
Yes by S. Anne, and Ginger shall bee hotte y'th mouth too. 
i6xx — Wint, T. iv. iii. 50, I must have .. a Race or two of 
Ginger. 1676 Grew Anni, Plants, Ex^er. Luctaiion i, § xi, 
S40 Ginger makes a small Bulliilon with Aqua fortis, only 
observable by a Glass, lyoj Lend. Gag. No. 4319/3 With 
Annotto, lower'd to per lb. and Black Ginger to x 5s. per C. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housek/r. (1778) 343 To candy 
Ginger. x8xz A. T. Thomson Land. Disfi. (1818) ^so Dried 
ginger has a pungent aromatic odoui^ and a hot biting taste. 
x87o Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 151 Jamaica ginger is con- 
sidered to be the best. 

2 . The plant Zingiber officinale. 

1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1369 Ther was eek wexing 
many a spyce . . Gingere, and gr^ym de paradys. 1553 
Eden Treat. Netve Ind. (Arb.) 30 (jinger groweth in Cali- 
cut. X599 Hakluyt Voy, 11 . 265 The ginger groweth like 
vnto our gavlike. ^ 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xi. xi8 
This order contains several interesting plants, such as 
ginger, etc. xSm Casselts Techn, Educ, I. 91 Ginger.. is 
an elegant, reed-like tropical plant. 

b. applied to plants of other species, 

1838 T. Thomson CArwf. Org. Bodies 894 Amomwn granum 
f>aradisi. The fruit of this species of ginger, known by the 
name of grains of paradise, is used in India. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. Amada Ginger, Curcuma Aviada, Egyptian 

Ginger, Colocasia esculenta. Indian Ginger, Asarum cana* 
dettse. Mango Ginger, Curcuma Ameuta. Wild Ginger, 
Asarum canndensc. Wood Ginger, an old name for Ane- 
mone ranunculoides. 

3. slang, a. fig. Mettle, spirit. 

1843 Haliburton Attachi I. xv. 261 Curb him fa horse], 
^Ik Yankee to him, and get his ginger up. 18^ A. C. 
Gunter That Frenc/mian t xvi, Look at her eyes — ^ee 'em 
flashy now — there’s ginger for you! 1890 — AJiss Nobody 
of Nowhere 124 If father objects send him to me, I'll take 
the ginger out of him in short order ! 
b. A showy, fast horse. 

* 8*5 W ESTMACOTT English Spy I. 86 If you want to splash 
along in glory with a ginger. [Explained in a footnote.] 

4 . dial, and slang. A light sandy colour, resem- 
bling that of ginger, 

1865 Dickens A/ut. Pr. 1. ii. Mature young gentleman J 
with, .too much ginger in his whiskers. 1889 N. W. Line. 
Gloss, (cd. 2), Ginger, a light red or yellow colour, applied 
to the hair. 

b. A cock with reddish plnmage ; also, a red- 
haired or sandy-haired person. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongne s. v. Girtger-paled, Red 
cocks are called gingers. 1797 Sporting Mag. IX. 338 In 
. cocking, I suppose you will not find a better breed of 
gingers. 1857 H. Ainsworth S/>endthri/e xvi. 109 Examin- 
ing the cocks, and betting with each other . . this backing a 
grey, that a ginger. 1885 in Eng. lllustr. AJag. June 605 
There is Ginger the red-haired, who [etc.]. 

6. {.By) ginger i\ a mild expletive. U.S. 
x86s Lowell Lett. (1894) 1 . 348 There, by ginger 1 I meant 
to give the merest hint of a sentiment, and 1 have gone 
splash into a moral. 

6. aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
ginger-colour, -Jar, -root, -sauce, -tea ; b. objective, 
zis ginger-drinking, ^ -grate \ c. parasjmthetic and 
similative, as ginger-coloured, -faced, -hackled, 
-haired, -red adjs. 


X55* Huloet, •Gynger coloure, after a whyte rpset, 
melinus. 1894 Daily Ntivs 10 July 6/2 •Ginger-drinking is 
also a new form of alcoholomania. 1897 Ibid. 30 Sejjt. 6/3 
Mr. Bigelow has nothing but contempt for the ‘ •ginger- 
faced’ Portuguese. 1530 Palscr. 225/1 *Gynger grate, 
ratissevr a gingembre. 1839 H. Ainsworth J. Sheppard 
II. xii, Somebody may be on the watch— perhaps that old 
•ginger-hackled Jew. 1895 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/1 She is 
usually what an old writer calls *a *ginger-haired hussy*. 
1895 Times 4 Feb, 4/6 A thousand pounds has been given 
for a *ginger jar. x8tx Sporting Atag. XXXVIII, 63 The 
cocks are in colour, all alike, what sportsmen call “ginger- 
red. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med. 153 Long pepper 
and *ginger root. CX460J. Russell 537 *Gyn- 
ger sawce to lambe, to kj'd, pigge, or fawn in fere. 1822-34 
Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1 . 491 The beverage [should] con- 
sist chiefly of coffee, •ginger tea and acidulated waters. 

7 . Special combr, as ginger-ale, an effervescing 
beverage flavoured with ginger ; ginger-brandy, 
a cordial prepared by steeping bmised ginger in 
brandy; i" ginger-comfit [a. O^. gingebre confif], 
preserved ginger ; ginger-cordial (see quot.) ; 
hence ginger-cordial vb. ; ginger-fern, a kind of 
fern growing in Jamaica ; ginger-grass, (a) An- 
dropogon Nardtts, an aromatic East Indian grass, 
yielding an essential oil with a strong smell of gin- 
ger; ( 3 ) Panicum glulinosttnt, a coarse grass of 
Jamaica; ginger-mad lnonce-wd.,\iOi\y excited; 
ginger-nut = Gingerbread-nut ; ginger-plant 
= Ginger sb. 2 ; see also -quot. 1880 ; ginger- 
race, a root of ginger ; ginger-snap, (a) a thin 
brittle cake flavoured with ginger, {b) {U.S.) a 
hot-tempered person, esp. one with carroty hair ; 
ginger-spice =5 Ginger sb. i ; ginger-suck, a kind 
of sweetmeat flavoured with ginger ; ginger-wine, 
a popular British wine, made by the fermentation of 
sugar, water, and bruised ginger (Cassell) ; ginger- 
work ^gingerbread-work*, ginger- worfc, the name 
given by Lindley to the order Zingiberacese. Also 
Ginger-bee^ Ginger-pop. 

x886 Advt., “Ginger ale. 1894 Wesim. Gaz. 27 June 8/r 
The only time he was ever the worse for liquor was when 
he indulged in three bottles of a temperance drink called 
ginger ale. 1864 Tovey Brit, ff For. SpMts 384 “Ginger 
Brandy is the best cordial stomachic that is made. X334-5 
•Gingebr' confit [see Comfit sb. i]. 1365 A/.?. Hostill. Roll, 
Durham, Oclo coffynz de Anys comb'it genger conifytt et 
geloffers, viij*. x40X'2 Afem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 208 In ij 
unc. gingergumfet et annes, ^d. 1882 Ooxyiia, * Ginger- 
cordial, a liqueur made from raisins, lemon-rind, ginger and 
water, occasionally strengthened with whisky or brandy. 1853 
Reade Ckr, yeknstone xi. 141 Flucker ginger-cordialed 
him ; his sister bewitched him. X847 Gosss Birds Jamaica 
381 Large ponds, in which tall and thick bulrushes densely 
grow, or masses of the great “ginger-fern. 1864 Grisebach 
Flora IV. Ind. 784 •Ginger-grass, Panhum gluiinosum. 
x8^ Treaty Bot, 531/2 Ginger-grass oil, an essential oil ob- 
tained from Andropogon Nardus. 1802 Coleridge Lett. 
(189s) 4x3 The whole kingdom is getting *ginger*mad, X856 
Kane Arct. Expi, II. xxviii. 276 Which a good aunt of mine 
had filled with “ginger-nuts two years before. 1832 Veg. 
Subst. Food 357 The “ginger plant has been cultivated m 
this country as a stove exotic since. .1600. x88o Britten & 
Holland Plant-n. 3c6 Ginger-plant, Tanacetum vulgare. 
1889 Lumholtz Cannibals (1890) 297 If the leaves of the 
ginger-plant are used, they give the food a peculiar piquant 
flavour, a 1659 Cleveland Agsi. Alt iit, That Lover was 
in pretty Case, That trimm'd thee with a *Ginger-race. x868 
Mrs. Phelps Gates ajar xii, P'r’aps I’ll have some straw- 
berries too, and some “ginger-snaps. 1530 Palsgr. 225/1 
“Ginger spyce, 1880 Besant& RrcE^SV^w^-y/tfif 

i. 7 ‘ You can't have eaten all that 1 ’ * Every penny, mother 
— parliament, toffee, and “ginger-suck.* 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. ii, A ' feast-cake ’ and a bottle of ’'ginger or raisin 
wine. 1614 B, Jonson Bart. Fair in. i. Hence with thy 
basket of Popery, thy nest of Images; and whole legend of 
“ginger-workc. X846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 166 Formerly 
the “Gingerworts and Marants were united in one tribe 
called Canne-e. 

B. adj. dial. Of hair : Having the colour of 
ginger. Of a person : Sandy-haired. Of a cock : 
Having red plumage. 

axBzS Forby Voc. £. Anglia, Ginger, of a pale red 
colour, particularly applied to hair. X834 T. Medwin 
Angler in fVales I. 35, I perceive a fine red or ginger 
game-cock in the yard. x886 Chesk. Gloss., Ginger, sandy- 
haired. ‘ He’s a bit ginger/ 1897 Daily Nrws so Sept. 
2/6 Complexion and hair brown, moustache ginger. 

Cri'Zl^eri a.- Obs. exc. dial. [Back-formation 
from Gingerly.] = Gingerly fl. in various senses. 

x6oo Hasp. Incur. Footes Z This man is verie ginger, & 
dangerous of himsclfe, vpon his traine of three or foure 
raggie heeld followers, {prig. Chi v2i in brodetto_e in gela- 
dina da se stesso per hauer la coda di quattro scalzi attorno.] 
2675 Cotton Burl, upon Burl., Venus and Cupid 4s But 

f ret was not the Squelch so ginger, But that I sprain'd my 
jttle Finger. 1882 W. Wore. Gloss., Ginger, careful, tender, 
light of touch. 

Ginger ((Iji-ndgai), v. [/. the sb.] 

1 . trans. To pat ginger into (a drink) ; to flavonr 
with ginger. 

1825 [see the ppl. a.]. 

2 , To treat a horse with ginger ; =FEAonEz/. 2 b. 
X823 spirit Publ, Jmls. (1824) 246 A horse has sore legs, 
Goes on three or four legs, Whether he's ginger'd, Spavin'd, 
gall’d, or injur’d. 1877 Daily Nesvs 13 Dec. 2/5 Captain 
Scot, .did not instruct the dclendant to ginger his horses. 
fis- To put mettle or spirit into ; to spirit up. 
X849 Disraeli xi Mar. in Corr. w. Sister (x886) 221 
Whether they were gingered up by the articles in the 


‘ Times ’ or not I can’t say. 1879 Punch 22 Mar. 123 It U 
quite wonderful how dead the Bouse ist It wants some- 
thing to ‘ginger* it. 1897 Daily Neivs 20 July 5/1 ih^ 
Duke is not, to put it mildly, proud, and he cannot appa- 
rently be * gingered ' into the semblance of a manly attitude. 
Hence Gi-ngered ppl. a., Gi-ngering vbl. sb. 

C1B2S Houlsion Treuis II. No. 47. 8 Thanks to..MK. 
Pritchard's gingered ale! 1B97 Daily Ncivs 22 Mar. 3/3 
The practice of gingering was very common and very cmL 
1897 Westm. Gaz. 6 Aug. 3/3 The suffering of the poor 
gingered screws who go blindfold to their fate, 

Gingerade (d^i.-ndasr^i-d). [f. Gi.vger after 
lemonade^ An aerated drink flavoured with ginger. 

1882 in C)ciLV!E. 1887 lllustr. Land. News 24 Dec. 733 
Gingerade is really not the liquor with which roast beef and 
plum-pudding ought to be associated. 

Gitnger-TjeeT. [f. Ginger + Beer.] An 
aerated drink made of cream of tartar, lemon jnice, 
sugar, yeast, and water, and flavoured with ginger. 

1809 A. Shero {.title') [Watt Bihl.Britl\ A Practical Treatise 
on Brewing..; with an Appendhr, containing Dircctionsfor 
making Ginger Beer [etc.]. 18x3 D Hunt Corr. (1862) I. 

87, I am at present trying a composition called glncer-beer, 
which has all the pleasantness and usefulness of soaa-water, 
without striking cold upon one. 1826 Lamb Lett. (i8S$] II. 
149 'There's a capital farm-house two thirds of the way to 
the Lover’s Seat, with incomparable plum cake, gingcr-wer, 
etc. 1845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 319 Like abottle ofginger- 
beer bursting the cork. 1875 A. R. Hovz My Sckool-boj Fr. 
X36 We had a bottle of ginger-beer each. 

aitrib. 1838 Dickens O. Twist viii, A candle, stuck in 
a ginger-beer bottle. 1840 Thackeray Gt. Hogparty Bk- 
vtond X, In the beginning of 1824, the Jamaica Ginger 
Beer Company shut up &hop. 1871 Mrs. A. Edwards 
Ought we to visit herl III. viii, 131 Among the ginger-beer 
stalls and Aunt Sallies of the back regions. 

Hence Gingerbee*ry a. nonce-wd., resembling 
the effervescing or ‘ popping ’ of gingerbeer. 

ZS58 Dickens Lett. 23 Aug. fz88o) II. 58 He went off in 
the absurdcst little gingerbeery giggle. 


Gingferbread (dgirndgsibred). Forms : a. 3 
gingebrar, 4 -bras, $. 4 gingebreed, gynge* 
btede, 5, 8-9 Sc, gingebred, 6 gingbreade, gyn- 

bred. 7. 5 gyngerbrede, 6- gingerbread, [ad. 

OF, gingemhras, gingimbrat (whence MDu.,§it(f<?- 
braes, -baers, late ON. gingibrdS, in Diets, erron. 
-brand) preserved ginger, ad. med.L. 
bj-dt-um, nent ppl. a. (perh. in pharmaceutical use 
for some medicinal preparation ; Du Cange has the 
form gingibretuni), f, med.Lat. GinCER. 

The 3rd syllable was early confounded with hrm, 
and the insertion of an r in the 2nd syllable com- 
pleted the semblance of a compound word.] ^ 

1. + a. In early examples app. : Preserved gingen 
b. From the 15th c. onwards: A kind of plain 
cake,compoimdedwith treacle, and highly flavoured 
with ginger. Formerly made into shapes of men, 
animals, letters of the alphabet, etc., which were 
often gilded. 

1299 Hurham AIS. Burs. Roll, In i] Gurdis de gingejwr, 
xxvjs. viijd. 1302-3 Ibid., In vij pixidibus de ' 

* 3 S *“3 hMd., Et in duabus copulis de Pynyonade et e 
Gyngebrede. ci38<5 Chaucer Sir Tkopas zjs Theyse 
hym Roial spicerye And Gyngebreed. c 1430 Two igosuT 
bks. I. 35 Gyngerbrede. Take a quart of bony.. batr » 
pouder Pepir .. gratyd Bredc [etc.; ginger is not ra * 
tioned]. X5S5 Machyn Diary 99 Dyssys of spyssj’s 
frut, as marmelad, gynbred. 1573-80 Baret Alv. l- 
A kinde of cake or paste made to comfort stoma • 
ginger bread, musiaceum. 16x3 Beaum. & 
vii, Fetch two or three grating loaves out of thy Kitcn St 
to make gingerbread of. 1663 Butler Hud. l 
cry’d the Covenant instead Of Pudding-pies and L»ing 
bread. 1708 W. King Cookery 346 The oaticing go 
ginger-bread. 1771 Smollett 3 Jttno« p j. 

yet know her letters .. but I will bring her AD 
gingerbread. 1782 Cowper Table T. 555 
purposing to wed, Should carve'himself a wife m P * , 
bread. 1795 Times 27 Oct. 3/r Several young 
the Guards .. have sent for the Alphabet, m 
1833 Marryat P. Simple ix. The white tents ./ 

the sun shining so bright, and the shining 
x8si Mayhew Land. Lab. 1 . 200 The princi^l- Aoy g 
bread that is vended Is' the * cock in breeches ; a i > ^ 
able looking bird, with his nether garments of go'Q- 
J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts 158 Our boyish days Iw 
merry to us now, all nutting, hoop, and gingerbrcau. 

2 . fg-r esp. as the type of something , 

tinsubstantial. * 1 * Knight, lord, man of 

(obs.) ; app, terms of burlesque or ironical^ a 
ation. Cake and gingerbread', something ea>> 
pleasant. To take the gilt off the gtngerlfi<^ 
deprive somethin^ of its attractive qualities. 

1605 Tryall Chev. iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
thou lycst : and thou wert a knight of S* | 

j me to her, 

lie behave my seff like any Ginger-bread. 

Ghost IV. Poems I. 3x1 Who, quite a man of .©rid 

Savour’d in talk, in dress and phyz, More . nfi’m'st. 
than this. 1789 WoLCOT .P. Pmdar) Ep. cUdf 

Wks, 1812 II. 125 Those Uirds of GmgerDrca^ C ^ 
crew. Z84X.LEVER C. O'Malley SI. 37 

room full of mandarins was cake and ginprbrea 

ing a Galw.'iy party in to dinner. 1684 ' rr.e 

9 Sept, 3/2 By the time the Germans h.nve “"‘L of 
or two of those punitive police expeditions . . a cw 
gilt will be rubbed off the gingerbread with wni 
at present so overjoyed. 
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GINGILI. 


3 . a. A local name for a kind of ironstone (see 
quot. 1829). b. A local (Sc.) name for a kind of 
tansy. 

2829 Glover Htsf. Derby I. 6r Ironstone, in finger*shaped 
nodules, consisting of concentric lamina (Gingerbread). 
2883 Proc. Benv, Nat. Club IX. 461 The Rev. I. F. Bjgge 
found . , a form of the common tansy with much subdivided 
foliage . . In Scotland it is called * gingerbread 

4 . slang. Money. 

a 2700 in B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre^u. 2785 in Grose Diet* 
Vutg. Tongue. 2834 H. Ainsworth RooJ^ood II. iii. v, 
362 your old dad, Sir Piers . . had the gingerbread, that 
I know. ^ 2864 Standard 23 Dec. 3/2 We do not find . . the 
word ‘gingerbread’ used for money, as we have heard it 
both before and within the last six months. 

6. attrih. and Comb, a. simple attributive, as 
gingerbread-cake, -dog, -horse, -letter, -nut, -stand, 
d* -iemse. b. objective, as gingerbread-baker, c. 
similative, zis gingerbread-complexion] gingerbread- 
gilt adj. Also gingerbread-nut, a small round 
button-like cake of gingerbread ; + gingerbread- 
office, a privy; gingerbread-palm, gingerbread- 
tree, (c) s=I)oujr-PALM; (^) Parinarium macro- 
phyllum, a W est African fruit-tree with a farinaceous 
fruit ; gingerbread-plum, the fruit of Parinarium 
macrophyllicm] also the tree itself ; gingerbread- 
trap {slang), the mouth. 

1760 Foote Minor t. Wks. 1799 I. 236 A patriot *ginger* 
bread-baker from the Borough. 2855 Motley Dutek Rep, 
(1861) III. 290 A man . . eminent both as a gingerbread 
baker and a sword-player. 2737 Wesley Wks. (i8p) I. 

68 Having had no food all day, except a •gingerbread 
cake. 2839-40 W.Irving (1855)26 Hewasofa 

large frame, a *gmger-bread complexion, strong features. 
2842-4 Emerson Ess., Nature Wks. (Bohn) I. 23 The child 
. . abandoned to a . . lead dragoon, or a *gingerbread dog. 
2855 Cornwall 63 Stiff Madonnas with •gingerbread-gilt 
aureoles. 1844 Emerson Mise. Papers, Tantalus Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 310 A gilt ^gingerbread horse. 2769 Public 
Advertiser 15 Sept. 3^ Go to the Nursery, and there teach 
little Misses to read •Gingerbread Letters. 2775 J. Jekyll 
Corr, (1894) 38 We.. beg the receipt of your •gingerbread 
nuts. 2859 JEPHSON Brittany xvj. 271 Country-people .. 
were playing at a sort of roulette for gingerbread-nuts and 
macaroons, a 2643 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant v. 2, 
There's no great need ofsouldiers; their Camp's No larger 
than a *Ginger'bread-ofiice. 2863 Speke DIscov. Nile v. 
202 The rich flat district of Mininga, where the*glngerbread- 
palm grows abundantly. 28*4 J. Sabine Edible Fruits of 
Sierra Leone in Trans, Hort, Soc. V. 45s *Gingerbread 
Plum, Parinariummaerophylhm. X78o-x8o8MAYNE.S'*V/^r 
Gunpi. xvit, Craems, *ginge-bcead-$tawns . . And raree-shows, 
Entic’d young sparks to entertain And treat their joes. cxs6s 
Richmond Wilts (Surtees 2853) 163 One *gynger breade 
tempes, vid. 2865 Dickens Mut. Pr. i. v, 'I'o bait his 
•gingerbread-trap. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 298 Pari- | 
fiariurn maerophyllum, *Gingerbread Tree. 2866 Treas, 
Bot. 531/2. 

0 . aitrih, passing into adj. \ Resembling the 
figures made of (gilt) gingerbread ; hence, showy, 
tawdry. Gingerbread luork : orig. applied by sailors 
to the carved and gilded decorations of a ship ; 
hence to architectural or other ornament of a gaudy 
and tasteless kind ; cf. ginger-work (Gingeb sb. j). 

2748 Smollett R. Random ni, Lookee .. if you come 
athwart me, 'ware your gingerbread-work ; I’ll be foul of 
your quarter, d — n me. 2766 — Trav. Let. xxx. II. 104 Yet 
the rooms are too small, and too much decorated with carv- 
ing and gilding, which is a kind of gingerbread work. 2804 
Naval Chron. XI. 408 As the sailors term it, there is an 
abundance of gingerbread work. 1807 Sir R. Wilson yr«/. 

9 July in Life (1862) 11. viii. 302 Marshals of France ; but 
di‘>giused by their gingerbread clothes. 1807-S W. Irving 
Sal/nag. i\. (1811) 1. 38 Two of those strapping heroes of the 
theatre, who figure in the retinues of our ginger-bread kings 
and queens, /bid. v. 87 The gingerbread finery of a sword- 
belt. 28x3 Hodgson & Laird <5- WalesKil.i.S^ 

Little rem-nins of this ancient bulwark except a strong gate- 
way, the approach to^ which has been lately flanked with 
bastions, in the true gingerbread style. 2816 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Etym. 197 Such paste-board, gingerbread fortifica- 
tions of the Monkish Theory. 28*6 in Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1885) II. 205 New’ gingerbread ‘places of worship’, as 
they are called. 2833 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 286 What can 
make her so fond of a gingerbread watch ? 1836 T. Hook 
G. Gurney n, Gingerbread pantomimes, culled from Mother 
Bunch. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 66 There was no 
foolish gilding and gingerbread work to take the ej’e of 
landsmen and passengers. 2870 H. Meade N. Zealand 
289 A gingerbread stockade of posts and coral. 2873 Mrs. 
Whitney Other Girls \\. (1876)97 A little enticing ginger- 
bread work about the eaves and porch. 2874 Lisle Carr 
yud. Givynne 1 . i. 38 Some people w’ould have crammed it 
full of gingerbread upholstery, all gilt and gawdy. 

Hence Q>i*ngerljread v. trans., to provide gin- 
gerbread for; in quot. Gi'ngexbready a., 
a. of or pertaining to gingerbread ; b. gingerbread- 
like, in a trivial and showy style. 

2^ Tupper Heart xiii. 135 His distant relative’s good 
feeling, .served indeed to gild the future, but did not avail 
to gingerbread the present. 2867 Motley Corr. 19 Sept. 
(1889) II. 292 But it is altogether too smart, gilt ginger- 
hready, for my taste. i88x Whitehead Hops 70 The pecu- 
liar sweet gingerbready smell. 2883 World 3 Oct. 14/2 
A monument to the Duke, which is the most gingerbready 
and rococo thing in Europe. 

Giiigere*tte. [f. Ginger sb, -i' -ette.] An 
effervescing beverage resembling gingerade. 

289s Advance (Chicago) 31 Oct. 632/1 The ladies fanned 
themselves and lemonade and gingerette were passed. 

+ Gingerline. Also 7 giiigel(l)ine, gingio- 


line. [app. a perversion (after Ginger) of It. 
giuggiolino of similar meaning ; a transferred use 
of giuggiolino Gingili.] The name of a colour ; 
ginger colour. Also aitrih. 

x6x2 Florid, a kind of colour, which some take 

to be the gingerline colour. 2626 ’iAxvTUX.xoH Anythingfor 
Quiet Life w. ii, Your Nutmeg hue, or Gingerline. 2657 
K. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 83 Sky colour, and Orange 
tawny, Gridaline, and Gingeline, white and Philyamort. 
2666 Davies Caribby Isl. 255 Other colours, as Black, 
White, Chestnut, Gingioline, Blew. 

Grngerlineas. [f. Gingerly a. -b -ness.] 
The quality of being gingerly. 

Misprinted in the 1585 ed. of Stubbes, whence 

this erroneous form appears in Latham (who took it from 
Abp. Trench) and in later Diets. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 78 Their minsednes 
in woords and speaches, their gingerlynes in trippinge 
on toes like yong goats [etc.]. 2884 A. Forbes in Eng. 

lltustr. Mag. Dec. 148 The day came it could go no 
further, and then it let itself down with all its wonted 
gingerliness. 

Gingerly (d^rnd^wli), adv. and a. [f. *ginger 
(of obscure origin) -t- -ly ^ ; the adj. appears a few 
years later than the adv., and may possibly be de- 
rived from it. 

It seems conceivable that ginger- may represent an adop- 
tion of OY.gensor {gentchur, gentior, gensor, etc.), properly 
the comparative of gent, Gent a., but used also as a 
positive, ‘ prettj’, delicate The form presents no difficulty, 
as the word would naturally be assimilated to Ginger sb. 
The sense of the OF. word agrees closely with that of 
gingerly in the earliest examples both as adj. and as adv., 
though the Eng. word was almost entirely confined to one 
specific application (perh. as a technical term in dancing), 
which easily developed into a sense very remote from that 
of the suggested etymon. 

It does not appear that any other plausible conjecture has 
yet been offered. The usual comparison of Sw. dial.^2«^4z, 
g&ngla, to totter, is inadmissible, both on account of the 
sound (d^i instead of (g) in both syllables of the Eng. word, 
and for other reasons; and derivation from Ginger sb. 
would not account for the 26th c. sense.] 

A. adv. f a. In early use ; Elegantly, daintily. 
Chiefly with reference to walking or dancing : 
With small elegant steps. (Originally in favour- 
able or neutral sense, but subsequentljr with re- 
proachful implication : Mincingly, effeminately.) 

2529 Interlude Four Blent. (Percy Soc.) 49 And 1 can 
daunce it ^yngerb'. 2523 Skelton Carl, Laurel 2203 
With, Gingirly, go gingerly { her tayle was made of hay; 
Go she neuer so gingtrly, her honesty is gone away. 2530 
Palscr. 836/t Gyngerly, a pas menu, as alles a pas menu, 
fna fille. 2577 Hanmer Eecl, Hist, 90 It is seemly for a 
Prophete neatly to pyncke and gingerly to sett forthe him- 
selfe ? 2583 Stubbes A nat. Abus. 11. (1882) 3^ Their dansing 
minions, that minse it ful gingeriie .. tripping like sotes, 
that an egge would not brek vnder their feet. 2607 J. web- 
.STER Westward^ Ho ii. ii, Oh ! she lookes so sugredly, so 
simpringly, so gingerly, so amarously, so amiably.. Shees.. 
such an inlycing shee-witch. 

b. From the 17th c. recorded with application 
to bodily movements or manipulation in general : 
With extreme caution, so as to avoid making a noise, 
hurting oneself^ or injuring something touched or 
trodden upon ; also, with the appearance of reluct- 
ance or distaste (as in handling some disagreeable 
object). . 

2607 R. C. tr. Esitenne's World of Wond. 350 He tooke off 
the taffata very gingerly wherein thecoffer was wrapped. 2624 
, Massinger Pari. Love v. i. Wks. (2805) II. 307 Prithee, 
gentle officer. Handle me gingerly, or I fall to pieces. 2647 
I Trapp Comm. Eph. Hi. 25 And when we %valk, to tread 
gingerly, step warily. 26^ Pepys Diary 3 July, But Lord ! 
How gingerly he answered it. 176* Sterne TV. Shandy V. 
V, My mother was going very gingerly in the dark along the 
passage as my uncle Toby pronounced the word wife. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II, 123 It must be handled 
gingerly at first, or we shall run a hazard of cutting our- 
selves. 2815 Lamb Refl. in Pillory, Ketch, my good 
fellow . . adjust this new collar to my neck gingerly. 1 am 
not used to these wooden cravats. 2837 Disraeli Venetia 
IL ii. She held a taper in her hand, and came tripping 
gingerly in. 28^2 W. Collins Rambles beyond Railw. i. 
(2852) 3 Touch him gingerly, or he will fall to pieces. 1871 
Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 14 About July I 
cautiously, gingerly, stept up to the affair again. 2885 
Stevenson Dynamiter 191 [He] gingerly transported the 
explosive to the far end of the apartment. 2892 Baring- 
Gould In Trotibadour-Land xvj. 230 The boats . . are all 
fiat-bottomed, and the men have to row gingerly, lest their 
oars strike the bottom. 

B. adj. + a. Of persons and their movements : 
Dainty, delicate {obs^. b. Of manner of walking 
or handling: Extremely cautious or wary; show- 
ing fear of making a noise, hurting oneself, or in- 
juring what is touched or trodden upon. 

2533 Udall Flenvers Lai. Speak. 99 We staye and pro- 
longe our goinge with a nyce or tendre and softe, delicate, 
or gingerly pace [L. ienero ac molli /«jw]. 2563 fack 
^«^/fr(Roxb. 2820) o We vse to call ber at home, dame 
Coyc A pretie gingeriie pice, god saue her and saint Loye. 
*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. ((Camden) 115 AH y’ rest of my 
trimmest, iricksicst, gingerhest ioyes. 26x2 Cotch. s.v. 
Larron, Pas de larron, a gingeriie tread. 2754 J. Skeb- 
bearc Matrimony (2766) 21. 223 Like those Ladies who 
affect to shew all the World they arc accustom'd to a 
Coach, by their gingerly Stepping. 1862 Mbs. H. Wood 
Mrs. Hallib. 11. ix, Tim treading with gingerly feet past his 
own door. 2872 L. Stephen Ptaygr. Europe^ iv. (1^4) 103 
We crept along in as gingerly a fashion as might be. 2876 
Miss Braddon y. Haggard's Dau. I. 187 TScing up the 


soft flaxen tressesjn a gingerly manner, Ckr. World 

24 Jan. 53/3 Told in the most mincing and gingerly fashion. 

[Gingemess ; a spurious word ; see Ginger- 
liness.] 

GingerotLB (dsi'ndjsros), a. [f. Ginger + 
-ovs.] Of hair : Ginger-coloured, sandy. 

2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. x, Mr. Lammle takes his 
gingerous whiskers in his left hand, and..frorvn5 furtively 
at his beloved, out of a thick gingerous bush. 

Gi:nger-po’p, [f. Ginger -h Pop v."] 

1, A colloquial term for Ginger-beer. 

28*7 Blackvj. Mag. XXI, 829 Sauterne, swizzle, imperial, 
ginger-pop, soda-water, or lemonade. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
spongers Sp. Tour ix. (1893) 44 Champagne, which went 
‘pop, pop, popping — and bang, bang, banging’, just as 
ginger-pop goes between the acts on a hot night at a 
theatre. 2882 Society zi Nov. 22/2 Let. .the toasts be drunk 
in filtered water, or, at most, ‘ginger-pop ’. 

Comb. 2859 Cornwallis New World 1. 5, Two ginger-pop 
looking fountains playing with a most sickly effort. 

2 . slang, A policeman. 

2887 ‘Dagonet’ in Referee 6 Nov. 7/3 Ere her bull-dog 
I could stop, She had called a ‘ ginger-pop 

Gingery (dji-ndgari), a. [f. Ginger + -t l.] 
a. Of the complexion or hair : Ginger-coloured, 
sandy, b. Spiced with ginger, hot-spiced ; in 
quots.^/^. 

a. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xix, The very learned gentle- 
niati who has cooled the natural heat of his gingery com- 
plexion in pools and fountains of law. 2879 Miss Braddon 
Clov. Foot iv. 42 The landlady was a lean-looking widow, 
with a false front of gingery curls. 

b. Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 3 Oct., The reply filed 
this morning is gingery. 2896 Daily Nezvs 7 Jan. 4/7 The 
copy sent from the central office is said to be ‘ gingery ’ and 
‘ snappy 

Gingham (gi*qam). Also 7 gingam, 8 ging- 
hem, guingam. [a. F. guingan, guingamp = 
Sp. gttinga, gningon, Pg. guingdo, It. gingano, 
ghinganoy guingano, Du. ging\^ang, Ger., Da., 

^'^.gingang, ultimately a. Malay 


gingham, originally an adj. meaning ‘ striped \ See 

C. P. G. Scott Malayan Words in English, 1897.] 

1 . A kind of cotton or linen cloth, woven of dyed 
yarn, often in stripes, checks, and other patterns. 
In pi. fabrics of this kind. 

26x5 CoppiNDALL Lei. in Cocks' Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 
App. 27s Capt. Cock is of opinion that the ginghams, both 
white and browne . , will prove a good commodity in the 
Kinge of Shashina his cuntry. ib&j Lend, Gaz. No. 2269/3 
29276 pieces of divers sorts of Ginghams. 2737 W, Mathcr 
Vng, Man's Comp. 421 Ginghams, Taffaties, Beads of all 
sorts, Buckshawe.s. 2763 Brit. Mag. IV. 406 Ladies of taste 
are prodigiously fond of the Ginghams manufactured there 
[Manchester]. 2834 Ht. Martineau Farrers iv. 73 The 
quality of wear of a piece of gingham or calico. 28.. 
Thompson in J. G. Wilkinson Manners Anc. Egypt. (2837) 
III. 223 Had this pattern .. been repeated across its whole 
breadth, it would have formed' a modem gingham. 1858 
Lytton What unit He do I. vi, Only a little commonplace 
child in dingy gingham. 

2 . colloq. An umbrella (propeily, one covered 
with gingham). 

2861 Miss Braddon Trail Serfent i.vii, Mr. Peters, .took 
immediate possession, by planting his honest gingham in 
a corner of the room. iBog Sportsman 2 Feb. (Farmer), It 
would really put a premium on the many little mistakes 
of ownership concerning ginghams at present so common. 
fg. 2884 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 422/2 The umbrella cannot 
be got to go up at the right moment, which seems to be 
generally the case with the Government 'gingham'. 

3 . attrib., gingham-frock, - 7 nanufacturer., -mill, 
-umbrella, -wa isle oat. 

-2793 H. Boyd Indian Observer No. 24 r 7 Even the ging- 
hem waistcoats, which striped or plain have so long stood 
their ground, must I hear, ultimately give way to the 
stronger kerseymere, a 2845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Blasphe- 
suer's Warn., A good stout Taglioni and gingham umbrella. 
1852 in Illustr. Land. News (1854) 5 Aug. 218 Ging- 
ham manufacturer. 1853 Miss Sheppard Ch. Auckester 
xi. (1875) 45 She wore a pink gingham frock, ill made to a 
degree. 28^ Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) II. 
342 In the gingham-mill, a broken thread or a shred spoils 
the web through a piece of a hundred yards. 

Hence {jtonce-wdsi) 61 'ng‘Iianied a., dressed in 
gingham; Qi'ng’hamxtiy a., addicted to wearing 
gingham. 

2831 Jas- Wilson Lei. in Mem. (i859)iv. 236 All o\ir other 
pets are well, both the feathered . . and the ginghamed. 2856 
Tait’s Mag. XXIII. 225 Recommended to you by snubby 
seniors andginghammy old maids. 

Qingiber, obs. form of Ginger. 

Ging[ili (flsi'ndsiU). Also 8 gingerly, 8-9 gin- 
gel(l)i, gingel(I)y, 9 gengeley, gingilie,jinjili. 
[a. Hindi and Mahratta jinjalt, according to Yule 
prob. of European introduction; ultimately repr. 
Arab. juljulan, in Spanish Arab. Joti- 

jolTny whence (with Arab, article) .Sp. aljonjoH, It. 
giuggiolino, girgelim, Y. jugcolhte (with other 
forms in all the Rom. langs.] An East Indian 
plant {Sesamum indUum or orientale) the seeds 
of which yield a bland oil. Also the oil itself. 

Also attrib. , , -n- o- 

1704 Collect. Voy. (ChurchUD IJL 6sj/a p’"* 

gelyseeds. 17*7 A. Hamilton AewAcc. E. p 
The men are bedawb'd all ovtf with red Eart^ or 
lion, and are continually squirting gingerly Oyl at one 
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GIN-SLING. 


another. 1807 T. Buchanan Jottm, 1 . 8 The oil . .ofSesaraunt, 
by the English called GIngeli, or sweet oil. c 1865 Lethebv- 
in Circ. Sc. 1 . 105/1 Sessamum or Gingilie oil is procured 
from the Sessamum^ orientale, of which there are several- 
varieties cultivated in India for the oil which they yield, 
1885 Hunter /w/. Gaz. Ind. II. 63 Gingelli. 1897 willis 
FloTucr. PL II. 351 Sesamum indjcum I>. is largely cuhi-- 
vated in India &c.> for the oil expressed from its seeds 
(gingili, gingelly, sesame, etc.). 

Gingioline, var. Gingerline, Obs. 
fiingitral (d5ind.:53i'val), fl, [ad. mod.L. gin- 
givdl-is^ f. L. gingiva gum : see -al. Cf. F. gin- 
gival.'] 

1 , Of or pertaining to the gums. Gingival line : 

* the red line at the free edge of the gums seen in 
phthisical persons’ 1885). 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech 71 P. and B. are Labial .. 
T. and D. are Gingival.^ Ibid. 78 The Italians .. make the 
Occluse Appulse, especially the Gingival, softer than we 
do. 1720 Hale in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 8 From the Buccal, 
Labial, and Gingival Glands, the Saliva flows from all parts 
of the Mouth without the Teeth. 187a Cohen Dis.Throat 
139 The tumor began at 14 years of age, following the 
spontaneous opening of a gingival jibscess. *875 Huxley 
in EncycL Brit. I. 762/2 I'he gingival surfaces of the pre- 
maxill® and of the dentary elements of the mandible. 

2 . quasi-ji. (See quot.) 

1874 W. Wright Arabic Gram. i. (1896) 4 The gtngivals, 
in uttering which the tongue is pressed against the gums. 
Qingiver(e, obs. form of Ginger. 

Gingivitis (dgimdsivai-tis). [f. L. gingiva + 
-ITIS.] Inflammation of the gums. 

1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol, Anat, 539 Ulcerative Stoma- 
titis, orGingivttis..iscommon, rarelyfotal. iBgz Pall Mall 
G. 6 May 5/2 The Lancet thinks it was not a case of poison- 
ing at all, but merely an attack of simple gingivitis. 
Gingivre, obs. form of Ginger. 

Gingko (gi'gho)- Aho 9 gingo, ginko. A 
Japanese tree {Gingko biloba or Salisbnria adian- 
tifolia) cultivated for its handsome foliage. Also 
attrib., os, gingko-tree, nut. 

x8o8 Pici. London 349 Gingo trees, three fine cedars, a 
cork-tree, black walnut. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aui. 
Break/d. xii. (1891) 277 One of the long granite blocks used 
as seats was hard by,— the one you may still see close by 
the Gingko-tree. 1863 Fortune Yedo 4* Peking ix, 139 
Dried fruits for sale were numerous, .such as oranges, pears, 
gingko nuts iSaUsburia adianiifolia). 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. j26/z Towering ap above its neighbors. . is a tail ginko. 
1888 Dawson CeoL Hist. Plants v. 180 Those elegant fan- 
shaped leaves characteristic of but one living species, the 
Salisbnriat or gingko-tree of China, 

Qingle, obs. form of Jingle, 

Gingles, var. Shingles. 

i8SS Fuller Ch. Hist, ix, i. § 60 It is observed of the 
Gingles, or St. Anthony his fire, that it is mortall if it come 
once to clip and encompa.sse the whole body. 

Qinglimoid, var. Ginglykoid. 

Ginglyform (gi’i)', a. Anat. [f. 

Gingly-mus + -FORM.] Hinge-shaped. 

X847 in Craig. x88x Mivart Cat 132 A more complex kind 
of articulation is called a Hinge or Ginglyform joint. 

Ginglymate (gi'g-, dsi'qglime't), v. rare. [f. 
Ginglym-us + -ATE 3 , j intr. To form a hinge. 

x826 Kirdy & Sp. Enioittol. (1838) HI. xxxiv. 403 Its 
articulation even where the joints ginglymate consists of 
pieces connected by the internal ligament, 

Ginglymoid (gi'q-, d^-igglimoid), c. Anat. 
Also 9 ginglimoid, ginglymoide. [f. as prec. 
-h -oiD.] Resembling a hinge ; hinge-like. 

X669 Holder Elem. Speech 162 The Malleus lies along 
fixed to the Tympanum and on the other end is joyned to 
the Incus by a double or Ginglymoid joynt. x835-^ Todd 
Cycl.Anat. 1 . 251/1 In ginglymoid joints they fthe ligamenlsj 
are always placed on the sides. i86x Hulme tr. Mognin- 
Tantion ii.ii. 57 Limbs perfect, with ginglymoid articulations, 
fao Qiuglymoi'dal a. [-f-AL], ginglymoid. 

^7 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 


r hinge.]^ * A diarthrodial joint having some like- 
ness to a hinge, in that its motion is only in two 
directions, as the elbow-joint Lex. 1885). 
Angular, lateral ginglymus (see quot. 1831). 

1657 Physical Dict.^ Gynglimos, is a joyning of a bone 
When the same bone receiveth another, and is received by 
V I V *7«:*8oo m Bailey. 1784 ANost in Phil. Trans. 
fcr. . * '* 7 ® A complete joint is formed, of that kind called 
^ e!?***^ if that is, where the projecting parts 

ir s s,s,csi"f, 

Knox Cloquet s Anat. 160 AntmU- joint, xij^x K. 

attnb. .80. Palev Not. Thed. vui. (cd. if S aS- 
no l«s important joint and that also of the ginglymus sort 
IS the anWe. j8,o G. Eelis dual. ,,6 The See the 
lareest and most complex ginglymus joint in the body’ 
G-ingo, var. Gingko. 

Obs.~\ [upp. a. Welsh 

(by O. Pughe misrendered ‘ toad-flax, a kind of 
stinking mushroom O-] 5 A kind of toadstool. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. i. it. rule iii. § 32. 51 
If you put in nothing but mushromes, or cggeshels, or the 
juice of coloquintlda, orthc filthy gmgran, you must expect 
productions accordingly. 


+ Gingreate, w. Obs.— ” [?f. L. gingrJre to 
cackle like a goose + -ate 3 .] intr. ‘ To chirp as 
birds do’ (Cocker-im 1623). 

Qingumbob, obs. form of Jiggambob. 
Gimmony. Obs. rare—K 

xivj Dekker & Webster JVcstivard Ho t. i. A 3 b, Heere 
is Ginimony likewise burnt, and puluerhed, to be mingled 
with the iuyee of Lymmons, sublimate Mercury, and two 
spoonefuls of the flowers of Brimstone, a most excellent 
receite to cure the flushing In the face. 

Qiniper, obs. form of Juniper. 

Ginko, var. Gingko. 

Ginle, var. Ginkle. 

Ginn, Ginnel, vars. Jinn, Ginnle. 

Ginn(e, obs. form of Gin and 
i'Gi'imer^. Obs. [f.GiN7;,l + -ERJ.] Abeginner, 
CX374 Chaucer Boetk. v. pr.^i. 150 pei ne vndirstoden ne 
moeueden it nau^t by god prince and gynner [Catnb. MS, 
bygynnere] of wirkyng. ^“*385 — L. < 7 . IV. 123X Dido, 
This was the firste morwe Of hire gladnisse & gynnere of 
hire sorwe. 

GinTtftr 2 (d3i*n3a). [f. Gin w.2 + -er^.] One 
who ‘ gins’ cotton. Also cotton-ginner, 

3873 \V. Cory Lett. 4* ymls. (1897) 304 A cotton ginner. 
1879 Sir G. Campbell White 4 * Blacky 360 Merchants and 
ginners look a good deal after the quality of the seed. 

So Qi'nnery, a place for 'ginning’ cotton. 
i8g6 Living Topics CycL (N.Y.) IL, Crude oil mills . . re- 
fineries. .cotton ginneries. 

Gi*imerS, pi. (rarely singl) Obs. exc. dial. Also 
local Sc. ginnles. [Of obscure origin ; ? connected 
with ON. wk. root of to yawn,] The 
gills of a fish. 

1483 Caih. Angt. 156/2 A Ginner of y* fysche, braneJtia. 
i78t Hutton Tour to Castes go Ginners, the gills of a fish. 
i824MACTACGART(7rt/4»viW. EncycLjs,\., He had swallowed 
the bait greedily, the huik was sticking in his ‘ginners*. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Ginners, the gills of a fish. 

^nnery (d^knori). nmee-wd. [f. Gin sh.^ + 
-ery. Cf. Gboggery.] a gin-palace. 

xfls9 Sala Gas-light 4* D, vL 71 Here. .is a Gin P.alace — a. 

* ginnery ’ in full swing. 

tGinuet. Obs. rare’-\ A carpenter’s adze 
(see quot). 

x688 R. Holme Armoury m. ix. 365/2 The Ginnet is used 
to cut and take otf Irregularities in all sorts of work lying 
under hand or fiaf, whtc/i the Axe or Hatchet cannot fee 
handled to touch : Some term it an Addice or Adz. 

Ginnet, obs. form of Jennet. 

Ginney, ginnie, obs. forms of Guinea. 
Gi*nnified, ppl. a. nonce-wd. [f. Gin sh.^ + 
•(i)PY -f- -EDk] Showing traces of gin-drinking. 

x8s» R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Touriil^-^) ?8 His cada* 
verous ginnified face. 

t Gi'jmingfi vbl. sb?- Obs, [f. Gin v.i + -ino 1 .] 
« Beginning. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8to) 38 Als alle \>h sorow & wo 
was in i»e gynnyng, Died S. Dunstan. X340 Ayenb, 234 Ase 
ine \te rounde figure, be ende went ayen to his rinnlnge, 
X429 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11 . 143 T*he gynning ofhis roial 
noblesse. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 40 Annexid to the 
same rolle in the gynnyng. 

So t Gl’nnlngless a., having no beginning. 

CX420 Paltad. on Husb. ix. 212 O Endles Ende, o gyn* 
nyn^les Gynnynge. 

Ginning (^Si’nig), vbl. sb.^ . [f. Gin v.^ + 
-ING k] The action of Gin v.^ (sense 2) ; the opera- 
tion of separating the seeds of cotton from the fibre. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 255 Much of the moss also rubs 
off in ginning, and mixes with the cotton. 1839 Ure Diet, 
Arts, Ginning, the operation by which the filaments of 
cotton are separated from the seeds. Standard 30 Jan. 

S/3 The new fibre will require no ginning. 

b. Comb, (in sense of ‘ used in ’ or ' for ginning 
ginning-cylhider, •house ginachine^-tnUl. 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek, 969/1 The *ginnin|:.cylind^r. 
X884.J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 15 M. Marquet, is erecting 
a *ginning-house for the preparation of cotton. x888 Pall 
Mall G. 22 June 12/1 A *ginmng machine which has been 
introduced into China from Japan. X879 Sir G. Campbell 
White ff Black 150 Many bands . . find employment in the 
^ginning mills, 

Ginniting, obs. form of Jenneting. 

Ginnle (giu'l), Also ginle, ginnel. [f. 
ginnUs local Sc. var, Ginners.] irons. To tickle 
(the gills of a fish); 'to tickle (trout), catch by 
tickling the gills, etc. 

x8sg Rennie St. Patrick III. ii. 42 Ye , . took me aiblins 
for a black -fisher it wasgaun to ginle the choukso’ ye. 3^3 
Ld. Blackburn in Law Rep. 10 App.Cas. 388 The boy who 
was ginneling trout would observe . . that . . there was then 
no bridge, but a deep pool. 1887 J. Service Life Dr. 
Duguid xiii. 88, I sighed .. for a lang simmer's day ,. to 
ginnle trouts with John Faiks in the Roughbum, 

Qinnles, Sc. form of Ginners. 
tGi'nnons, «. Obs. rarc’^^. [f. Gin + 
-ous. Cf. Ginful.] Crafty, guileful. 

CX425 Master of Game MS. Bodl. 546 If. 36 Hit is a 
wonder g^mnous beest, and conynge and fals more h^n any 
©her beest. 

Hence f Gi'anously adv. 

CX425 Master of Game MS. Bodl. 546 If, 35 h, se 

hem (were wolfeslhci wolc come vp on hym gynnously J>at 
''"ir payne j»e man may ascape. 

TGi'nny,J^. Thieves* slang, C 7 < 5 r. Also 7 jenny, 
[f. Ginny, Jenny, female name. Cf. jEMitY.] A 
housebreaker’s tool (see quots.). 


1673 R. Head Canting Acad, lot The ninth is a Ginnv 
to lift up a Grate, If he sees but the Lurry, with hishoo^ 
he will bate. <2x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Gimy an 
Instrument to lift up a Grate, the better to steal what bio 
the ^yindow, [Also s.v. fenny.} xjts in Hew Cant. Diet 
1785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 
fGi'nny, Obs. rare. [f. GinAi + .vM 
Cunning, ensnaring, seductive. 

16x5 A. Njxon Scourge Cormipt. 17 These felloRes, with 
their ginny phreeses, and Italionate discourses, tosetafire 
the brauing thoughts of our yong gentlewomen. 

Gi'nny a.- [f. Gik + -yI.J Affected by gin. 

jB88 Times 19 Oct. 5/6 A ‘ginny ’ kidney, that « lo 
one that belonged to a person who had drunk heavily, 

Giany-carriag'e (dsi’uiiteredj), dial. Also 
jenny-. (See quot. 1841.) 

X824 Mrs. Cameron Plarten ^ 2 Scholars it 12 On Sunday 
morning he looked so clean .. that nobody would have 
thought he had been driving a jenny-carriage all the wetk. 
X841 Hartshorne Salop. Antiq. Gloss., Ginny carriage, a 
stout wooden or sometimes iron carriage, used forconvepng 
materials along a rail road. 1875 Knight Diet, bfech., 
Ginny-cnrriage, a railway car for conveying materials. 

So Glnny-rails (see quot.). 
i84x Hkyctshoruz Salop. Antiq. Gloss., Ginny rath, Inz 
rails along which small wooden carriages (ginny carriages) 
are drawn, laden with coal, iron-stone (etc.). 

i Giuour. Obs. In 3 ginnur, 4 gin-, gynour. 
[f. Gin sb.^ + -our, -or.] An engineer, csp. one 
who manages war-engines (efi Engineer 5 a). 

a 1300 Floriz 4-^ Bl. 324 Wend tomore3e to hf Tur Also 
ku were a gud ginnur. 13.. Coerde L. 5221 The giTiotirs 
mangeneles bente, And stones to the cyte they sente. ^ 1375 
Barbour Bruce xvii. 690 The gynour than geit bend in hy 
The gyne, and swappit out the stane. 

Gi'U-’patlace. [f. Gin j^. 2 ] A gaudily decor- 
ated public-house. (An opprobrious term.) 

1834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. 1 . 327 The gin palaces, (as they 
have been not inaptly called). 1835 Marrvat /Wr. 
xxi, Gin palaces, like hell, ever open. 1874 Helps An. 
Press, iii. 56 It would probably counteract the attractions 
even of the gin-palace. 

Ginseng (d^rnseg). Forms; (7 genseg, 
ginsem), 8-9 ginsing, jin(g)sing, (8 gengzeng, 
ghinschenn), 7- ginseng, [a. Chinese ^ 

jin shin ; the first word means * man the 
is of obscure meaning ; Giles suggests that 
compound means ^ image of man’, and sXh^es ib 
the forked shape of the root.] 

1 . A plant of either of two species of the genos 

Aralia or Panax, found in Northern China ^ 
Nepaul, also in Canada and the eastern Umiw 
States. ^ ,. 

169X Ray Creation 1. (1692) 195 The Cotton 
Nisi, or Genseg; the Numerose Balsam, and Gum*u« 
»7X3 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 239 The Tartars often tn« 
us me Leaves of Gin-seng instead of Tea, 176$ j 
Chr. fml. 155 In Tartary’s barren soil, grow the 
jingseng and the vegetable lamb. x8r* J. 

Customs (1821) 94 Ginseng, the dried roots of ll'J? f*® t. 
commonly imported, are about the thickne^ ot tne 
finger. 2836 J. F. Davis Chinese I. iv. isi.Th^ wilj £ 
ginseng, long a monopoly of the Emperor m the . 
country, has been imported in large quaniiiies by u« ; 
can ships to Canton. 1883 Q. Ptv. Jan. i;6 In iw wnn 
the famous ‘jinseng' {Panax guitiquefoltum) isfoun 
wild and cultivated. . rii.:. 

2. The root of the plant ; a preparation o! in» 

used as a medicine. „ , 

1654 tr. Martinis Cong. 9 The root 

so much esteemed amongst the Chineses. 

Humph. Cl. J4 June, I look some of the V 

1788 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 402 rin- 

Packer with ten pack-horses, loaded Three 

seng in barrels. 1819 Jas. Wilso.i Diet. 
or four cups of Ginseng taken every P 

soon remove most of her complaints, xoox C. r- , 
Resid. Japan 32 Mushrooms, ginseng, . ,$97 

mtcelli are some of the articles which go to Lii 
Willis Flower. PL II. 28 The root of the . 

. .is the source of the famous Chinese medicine w 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as ginseng-diggtf, J 

-gatherer, -root, -tree. juy 

1758 Mickmakis 4- Maricheetsiy, I could ne . 

’ D'lsHARLi Cur. Lit. (if 


ginseng-root. 2701 i... ....... 

ginseng tree is noticed for the sameappeoran*^®* .j ^ 
(weekly cd.) 6 Apr. 3/2 Ginsmg gatherers ftrsJ 

this. .land. X89X Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. jjpy. jA 


is a peculiar-looking affair. xM ‘‘ 

Am6Iie Rive.s is introducing Virginian gms s 
politely-scandalised New York society. , 

[f. Gin rA2] A dram-sbop « 
<!!<! 


Gi-n-shop. 


tailing-chiefly gin. never cw 

X714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (17*3^ k hat 

any thing to remedyher Wants in good 
ine them at a Gin-shop. 1773 Johnson in ^ ^ git*. 

What is there in any of these shops, (if > . iJsi 
shops) that can do any 


Sporting Mag. XVII. 20 The bar of a s 


Mrs. Gaskell North 4- S. xvii, The P’’* 

the steps of the becr-houso 


men . . hung about on the steps c 
shops. 


, ^e n rin-snyr 

Hence Oin-sliopper, keeper of Rfl 
1831 


by one whether publican or sinner 
shopper. 

Qinsing, var. Ginseng. , j : 

Gia-slingr. [f- Gin ivoai 

American cold drink composed of gin, cu.. 
and sweetened. 


Ac- 

irc^' 
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GIPSY. 


1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. i. I. 105 Punch, gin 
slings, cocktails, mint juHps. 1864 Tovey Brit, <5- For. 
spirits 105 The American summer drink, Gin Sling is pre« 
pared thus: Gin and water, sweetened with pounded white 
sugar, in which are stuck leaves of fresh gathered mint. 

Hence Qia-sUnger, (a) a bar-tender, from his 
mixing the drinks ; ( 6 ) a gin-drinker. 

2887 N. y. Voice Extra 1 Sept., Saloon-keepers and 
white-aproned gin-slingers stood in the doors of the saloons. 
18^ Farmer Gin sling^er^ a tippler whose 

favorite beverage is gin. 

Qio, var. Geo, gully, creek, 

Giobertite (d^t^ubSutait). Min. [named by 
Beudanli824afterG. A. G^Vitfr/r'janltalian chemist 
(1761-1834): see -iTE.] =Magne8ite. 

1835 C. U. Shepard Min. n. 1. 228 Giobertite^ (see Magne- 
site). x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 687 Beudant, in 1824, gave 
the name giobertite to the carbonate. 

Gioconde, Giornal, obs. ff. Jocund, Joubnal. 
Gio-tteSQ,tie (d^^^te’sk), a. and sb. [f. Gioito 

•ESQDE.] 

A. adj. Resembling the style of the Tuscan 
painter Giotto (13-14^ c.). B. sb. The style 
founded by Giotto ; also, an artist belonging to the 
school, or imitating the style, of Giotto, 

2854 Ruskin Lect. Archit. iii. 159 This whole range of 
landscape may be conveniently classed in three divisions, 
namely Giottesque, Leonardesque, and Tltianesque; the 
Glottesque embracing nearly all the work of the 14th 
. . century. 2864 Crowe & Cavalcaselle Hist. Paint. Italy 
1. 386 It would be difficult to say in what respect this poor 
Giottesque differs as to quality from the older art which 
was previously called Byzantine. Ibid. II. i {heading 0/ 
chapter) Dcchning school of Giottesques. x88o E. Tee- 
Hamilton God^s Saints ^ Men Pref. 6 A half effaced giot- 
tesque fresco. 2896 Advance (Chicago) 20 Aug. 253 Giotto 
. .became the greatest artist of his time, and the founder of 
quite a new style of paintings called the Giottesque. 
Qiour, var. Guyoub,- guide, 
t Gip, sby Obs. rare “ [? a. OF. gip^ gipp^ ; 

cf. Gypse,] sGypsuji. 

2658 tr. Porta's Hat Magick xni. x. 312 Pliny saith, That 
Iron is preserved from rust, by Ceruss, Gip, and liquid 
Pitch. 

Gip Abbreviation of Gipsy. 

a 2840 GiPsey Davy i, in Child Ballads vii, (1890) 72/1 
There was a gip came o’er the land, 

Gip, : see Gyp. 

Gip (gip), V. Also 7 glpp(e, 9 gyp ; and see 
Gib v? [Of unknown origin : the pronuno. (dsip) 
given in most Diets, is erroneous, at least so far as 
regards the Whitby dialect.] traus. To clean (fish) 
for curing (cf. quots. 1813-1876). 

2603 Harsnet pop. Impost. 55 He must gippe the 
Gudgin, and hit theWopdcocke on the bill, and the other 
scuruie crue of Exorcists muse hold him the candelt. 
2642 S. Smith Herring Buts Trade 8 Gip, salt and packe 
all the Herrings before they set on the Kettle, a 2700 in 
B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew. 28x2 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 505/1 
ImmediateW after the nets are hauled in .. the crew begin 
to gyp the fish, that is, to cut out the gill, which i.s followed 
by the float or swim. 1B67 Smyth Sailor't Word-bk., 
GiPf to take the entrails out of fishes. 2876 IVhitby Gloss. 
s.v. Gipping^ ‘They’re gipping herrings’, i. e. they are 
taking out the gills, &c. ; when preparing to cure them. 

b. as gip-tub=^'^-/r/A 

2889 in Century Diet. 

Hence Qipped ppl. a. ; Gi'pping* vbl. sb., in com- 
bination gipping-knifcj the knife used in gipping 
fish. Also Gi'pper. 

2615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 631 Gipping or 
Gilling Knives, 24, at fourpence. 2642 S. Smith Herring 
Buss Trade 8, 2 dozen of gipping knives. Ibid, g, 9 Gippers 
which cut their [the Herrings] throats, and takes out the 
Guts. 1B83 Fisheries Exhib. Cnial. 72 Samples of Gipped 
Herrings in barrel. 

tGip, int. Obs. Also 6 gyp(p6, 6-7 gep. [The 
alliteration with GzV/, Gillian^ shows initial (d3) ; 
prob. formed as an involuntary exclamation ; cf. 
Gee-(h)UP and Gup. The exclamation Marry gip 
(see Marry inti) prob. originated from By Mary 
Gtpey =*hy St. Mary of Egypt’ ; but it became 
confused with this word.] a. An exclamation of 
anger or remonstrance addressed to a horse, b. An 
expression of surprise, derision, or contempt ad- 
dressed to a person ; = ‘ get out ‘ go along with 
you’. 

2530 Palscr. 598 What gyppe gyll with a galde backe 
beg>’nne you to kycke nowe : hey, de par le diable Gilotte 
[etc.]. 2592 Greene C<?«r//Vr B Clothbreeches .. 
with a skorneful kind of smiling made this smooth replie: 
‘ Mary gyp goodman vpstart, who made your father a 
gentleman t ’ — Disput.Cotinycaichers Wks. (Grosart) X. 
270, I would then say, gip fine soule, a yoong Saint will 
prooue an old diuel. 2600 Heywood sst Pi, Fdw. IV, iv. 
IV, Gep, Goodman Tanner, are ye so round? 2603DEKKER 
Batckelars Banq. Wks. (Grosart) I. 196 Now gip with a 
muTivn (quoth she) you are not troubled with them. <1 2626 
Beaum. & Fl, Faith/. Fr. 111. ii, Money? Marry, gip 1 
You might have stood there till moss had grown o* your 
heels. 2638 Ford Fancies iii. lii. 4s Gip to your beauties, 
you would be faire forsooth. 2638 Brome Antipodes iv. ii. 
Wks. 2873 111- Gip gaffer Shotten, fagh, Take that for 
your coy Counsel!. Kicks. j66o Prince d)Afnour-jt Sweet 
Lady. .One friendly look impart, Gep Gillian, 1 will frounce 
you. 

Gipciere, var. Gipser. 

t Gipe. Obs. rare - In 4-5 gype. [a. OF. 

VoL. IV. 


gipe, gippe, var. jnpe^ etc. : see Jupe, Jdpon.] 
A tunic, smock-frock, cassock. 

In the quot. the allusion is app. to the folds or gathers of 
the tunic. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 726* High shoes knopped with dagges, 
That frouncen lyke a quatle pype, Or botes rivclyng as a 
gype. 

Gape, var. Gype Sc, 

tGipel. Obs. rare. Ins eipellygypell, [a. OF, 
*gipei, jupel (later jupeau Gippo), f. gipe, jupe 
Gipe.] A short tunic worn under the hauberk. 

2460 Lybenus i?iVr.(Ka!u2a) 248 }>ey caste on him ofselk 
A gipell {v.r. gypell, gippon] whit as melk. Ibid. 1230 His 
fomen wer well boun To perce his aketdun, Gipell, maile 
and plate, 

Gipon. Obs. exc. arch. Forms: 4 gypo(u)n, 
gepoun, 4-5 gipoun, 5 gippon, 4, 9 gipon, (9 
gipion). [a. OF. gip(Ji)oit, jup{f)on, tunic, 
JupON, f. gipe, jupe Gipe.] A tunic, frequently 
worn under the hauberk. 

C2386 Chaucer Prol. 75 Of ffustian he wered a gypon 
Jv.r. iopoun] A1 btsmotered with his habergeon. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 403 Wi|» oute sorcot, gowne, 
cooie, kirtelle ; Wih gipoun \v.r. lopen], tabard, cloke, and 
belle [L. sine supertunicis, coUobiis et tunicis). a 1400 
Ociouian 1029 The hauberk was all reed of rust . . Thaugh 
the gypon were full of dust Hyt was nat wykke. c 2420 
Lydg, Thebes ii. 499 And Tideus aboue his Habergeoun A 
gipoun hadde. 2616 Bullokar, a doublet : a light 

coat. 2823 Scott Trienn. iii. xvHi, With nought to fence 
his dauntless breast But the close gipon's under-vest, 2843 
James Forest D. I. iii. Under his ooat he had a gipon of 
sendull fit for a king. 

Gipp(e, obs. form of Gip v. 
t Gippo. Obs. Also 7 gippoo, jippo. [a. F. 
jup{f)eau (obs,), earlier jupel Gipel.] 

1. A short tunic, cassock, or jacket worn by men, 
later also by women. 

26x7 Moryson Itirt. iH. IV. i. 170 He wore a loose gippoe 
of blacke veluet, sparingly adorned with gold lace. 2650 
A. B. Mutat. Potemo 10 Horsemans Frock, or Serving- 
mans Livery, .or a PuIpit-thumping Presbyters Jippo. 2654 
Whitelocke Jrtil. Swed, Emb, (1772) II. 182 Her habit 
was blacke silke stuffe for her coates, and over them a 
blacke velvet jippo, such as men use to weare. 2679 Marr. 
Charles II, 6 Her Jippo was edged like her Gown, 

2. iransf. A scullion, varlet. Cf. Gyp. 

2652 RANDOLPir, etc. Hey for Honesty iv. i, The veriest 
Gippo in the house will not drink a degree under Musca- 
dine. Ibid. V, For a rib of beef, Though k smelt of every 
Gippo’s scabby fingers. May any Scullion be chief Cook of 
heaven. 

Gips, var. Gipsies //., intermitting springs. 
Gip3(e, var. Gypse, Obs,, gypsum. 

Gipsei'an, a. nonce-wd. [f. gipsey Gipsy + 
-AN.] Belonging to gipsies. (Cf. Egyptian A. 4.) 

2749 Fielding Tom /ones xii. xii, That profound respect 
which Jones paid to the King of the Gypsies . . was sweeter 
to his Gypseian majesty [etc.]. 

Gipsen, obs. form of Gipsy jA 
Gipser (d3i*psoi). Obs, exc. arch. Forms : 4 
gipciere, 5 gypeyere, (-cer, -eere), gipser, 9 
gipsire, (gyp-), [ad. OF. gibecier{e, gibessiere, 
gibactfr, gibassietie purse, pouch (mod.F. gibecih’e 
game or provision bag), of uncertain origin. 

The suggestion made by Diez WxtO. pbeciere is connected 
with F. gibier game, the chase (cf. also OF. gibecer to go 
hunting) is accepted by Littre and Hatz.-Darm., but is not 
supported by the sense of the word in OF. For other con- 
jectures see Kortiug.] 

A purse, pouch, or wallet, suspended from a belt 
or girdle. 

CX386 Chaucer Pret. 357 An Anlass and a gipser al of 
silk Heeng at his girdcl. X443 *** Foedera/Jl. 

A gipser of gold garnished with rubies and perle. 1463 
Busy IVills (Camden) 37 Aly best gypeer, wi lij bagges, 
the jemews and the rynges of sylvir. 1624 Camden Rem. 
234 They had also about this time a kinde of Gowne called 
a Git ..a pouche called a Gipser. 1834 Planch^ Brit. 
Costume 176 A gypsire of purple velvet garnished with 
gold. 2855 White To Switzerld. back xv. 187 
Schoolboys, equipped with knapsacks and gipsires. 1682 
E. Arnold Indian Poetry 114 All habited in garbs that 
merchants use, With trader’s band and gipsire. 

attrib. 2403 Act 5 Hen, IV, c. 13 § i Pleuseurs des loialx 
artificers .. font de jour en autre firmalx anelx bedes chan- 
delers gipsserryngestetc.]. 

Gipsey, var. Gipsy. 

Gipsies, tgips, sh.pj. [Prob. only the proper 
name of the particular springs near Bridlington, 
now called the Gipsy race, (Perh. to be compared 
with OF, eaux gypsies, waters containing gypsum, 
petrifying springs.)] Intermitting springs. 

C2X98 W. OF Newburgh Hist. Attgl, (Rolls) I. 85 In | 
provincia Deirorum, baud procul a loco nativttatis mes^ 
res mtrabilis contigit .. Kst vicus aliquot a mari oriental! ; 
roilUariis distans, juxta quern famosze iHas aqus, quas vulgo ' 
Gipse vocant, numeros.T scaturiglne e terra prosiliunt, non 
quidem jugiter, sed annis interpositis[etc.]. 2644 Dicby Nat. 
Bodies {164^ 189 Like those eruptions of water, which in the 
Northern parts of England they call Gypsies. 2674-92 Ray 
N. C. IVords 33 springs that break forth sometimes 

on the Woulds in Yorlahtre. They are look'd upon as a 
Prognostic of Famine or Scarcity. 269a — Dissol. World 
n. ii. (1732) III The spirting Gips or natural jets d’Eaus. 
1727 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. HI. x. 185 The Country 
People have a Notion that whenever those Gipsies or, as 
some call ’em, Vipseys, break out, there will certainly ensue 
either Famine or Plague. 1828 G. Young Geol. Surv. 
Yorks. 25 This ebbing and flowing fountain might have 


some connection with the intermitting springs called Gipsies. 
2856 H. C. Hamilton W, 0/ Newburgh I. 77 note. The 
village of Wold Newton, near Hunmanby, m the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, is remarkable for the occurrence in 
wet seasons of a sudden eruption of cold, clear w'atcr, locally 
called the ‘ Gipsies,' or the ‘ Gipsey-race ’. 
t Gipsiety. nonce-wd. The gipsy character. 
176B-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 190 A mob of.. sturdy 
gypsies, .may be pressed into a regiment : but gypsiety and 
regimentality can never be turned into one another. 
Gipsi^, GipBire, var. Gipsyfy, Gipsek. 
GipBisme, Gipson, obs. ff. Gipsyism, Gipsy. 
GipsouB, var. Gypsous. 

Gipsy, g3rpsy (dsi'ps'). Fl. gipsies, gyp- 
sies. Forms : a. 6 gipoyan, gip-, gyptian, -sion, 
(jeptyon, -ayon), gipaon, -sen. 0 . 7 gypaey, -ee, 
7-8 gypsie, 8-9 gipsey, 9 gypsy, 7- gipsy ; pi. 
7 gypsees, -ties, 9 gipsoys, 7- gypsies, gipsies. 
[The early form gipeyan is aphetic for Egyptian 
(B. 2) ; the change to gipsy may be due to influence 
of the suff. -Y 3 , or perh. of L. j^gypiius. Skelton 
(<z 15 29) has ‘By Mary Gipey’ , by St. Mary of Egypt. 

From the quotations collected for the Dictionary, the pre- 
valent spelling of late years appears to have been gipsy. 
The plural gypsies is not uncommon, but the corresponding 
form in the sing, seems to have been generally avoided, prob. 
because of the awkward appearance of the repetition ofy.\ 

1 . A member of a wandering race (by themselves 
called Retnany'), of Hindu origin, which first ap- 
peared in England about the beginning of the i6th c. 
and was then believed to have come from Egypt. 

They have a dark tawny skin and black hair. They make 
a living by basket-making, horse-dealing, fortune-telling, 
etc. ; and have been usually objects of suspicion from their 
nomadic life and habiLs. Their language (called Romany) is 
a greatly corrupted dialect of Hindi, with a large admixture 
of words from various European langs. 

o. [2514 see Egyptian B. 2.1 1537 Lo. Cromwell in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. loi The Kings Maiestie, about a- 
twelfmoneth past, gave a pardonne to a company of lewde 
personnes within this realme calling themselves GIpeyans, 
for a most shamfull and detestable murder. 25^ Nashe 
Martins Months Minde 32 Hee wandring . . in the manner 
oi a Gipson . . was taken, and trust vp for a roge. 2591 
Spenser M, Hubberd 86 (Dr like a Gipsen, or a luggeler. 

g. x6oo Shaks. a. Y. L, V. iii. x6 Both in a tune like 
two gipsies on a horse. ^ <22642 Bp. R. Mountacu Acts fy 
Mon. 232 Like our canting rogues or Gypties. Ibid. 519 
Gypsies. 2642 Milton Apol. S/nect (1852) 305, 1 perceave 
him to be more ignorant in his art of divining then any 
Gipsy. 27XX Addison Spect. No. 130 f 1 We saw at a little 
Distance from us a Troop of Gipsies. 2722 Sewel Hist 
Quakers (179s) I. in. 270 She was put to lodge one night 
among a great company of gypsies. 2837 Howitt Ritr, 
Life IH. i. (1862) 182 The true gipsies are readily dis- 
tinguished by their .. jet-black hair, black sparkling eyes, 
Indian complexions, and their genuine oriental language. 
2875-7 Ruskin Mom, in Florence (1883) 265 The gipsy who 
is mending the old schoolmistress's kettle on the grass. 

*11 Allusively identified with Egyptian, 

2607 Shaks. Ant fp Cl. iv. xii. 28 Oh this false Soule of 
Egypt { . . Like a right Gypsie hath at fast and loose Beguil’d 
me. 26x5 W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 60 In this Gypsy 
[Pharaoh's daughter], the wife of Salomon. 

"b. Gipsy language, Romany. In some recent Diets. 

2 . iransf, f a. A cunning rogue. Obs, 

2627 E. F. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 88 This Overture being 
come to the Queens ear, and withal the knowledge how this 
Gipsie [Spenser] had marshall’d his cunning practice, . . she 
seem’d wondrously well-pleas’d. a 1635 Naunton Fragni. 
Reg. (Arb.) 30 Beware of the Gipsie, meaning Leicester, for 
he will be too hard for you all. 

b. A contemptuous term for a woman, as being 
cunning, deceitful, fickle, or the like ; a ‘ bag- 
gage ‘ hussy etc. In more recent use merely 
playful, and applied esp. -to a brunette. 

2632 Shirley Love in a Maze iv. 51 Yon. I heard You 
court another hlistris, that did answer it with entertain- 
ment. Thor. She %vas a very Gipsie. You were no sooner 
parted, but she us’d me Basely. 2673 Kirkman Unlucky 
at. 265 pursing her [his Mother-in-law] for a dissembling 
hypocritical Gypsie. 2682 N. O. Boilean's Lutrin ir. 14 
Thus did the Gypsey flutter up and down Through City, 
Country, Village,and good Town. 2709 'E.Vf.Life Donua 
Rosina 60 The cunning Gipsy, pretending she did not un- 
derstand his meaning, returned him a civil Answer, a 1722 
Prior Proverb^ A slave I am to Clara’s eyes: Ihc 

gipsy knows her power, and flies. 2790 Moreton W. Ind. 
Isl. 127 Keep your employer's bosom-gipsy modestly at a 
distance [The reference is to a coloured mistress]. ^ i8z8 
hloNCRiEFF I. vi, Confound the Httlc gipsej', 

she has fairly given us the slip, by Jupiter. [1858 Geo. 
Eliot /anet's Repentance vii, ‘ Tve a capital idea, 
Gypse3» !' (that was his name for his dark-ej'ca wife when 
he was in an extraordinarilygood humour).] 

3 . Short ioT gipsy-bonnet, •hat, -tnoth, -winch (seed). 

2808-25 Ja.mieson, Gipsy, a. woman's cap, or mutch, plaited 
on the back of the head. 2819 G. Samouelle Entcmol. 
Compeftd. 431 Liparis dhpar. The Gipsy. ^ ' 

Cooper Pioneers xii. Concealing her raven hair under her 
gipsy. 2869 E. Newman Brit Moths 37 The caterpillar of 
the Gipsy has the ground<olour black. 2880 Century Dt/., 
Gipsy 4. Naut. a small winch or crab used on board ship, 
same as gipsj’-winch. 

4. allrib. and Comb. a. simple attnb., as ppsy- 

encampment, -fair, -prediclion. b. apposilive, as 
gipsy-boy, -brat, -devil, -Jewess, -lassie, 
.ffi^mtibani, -musician, -sveneh. c. mstrnmental, 
as gipsy-ridden ppl. a. Also gzpsy-tike adj. and 
:s.^\.,gipsy-Iookingsisiy].jgipD''jfl^^^f'''' . , 

siijcLienHallc/yust.l. 56 Wen first 1 lov.d-tbe 
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*Gipsy-Boy. 1768-74 Tucker Li, Nai. (1852) II. 150 Two 
bundles of rags with a *gipsy brat in each of them, a 1661 
Holyday Juvenal 27a Conjecture did attribute it [the 
sound] to magick: and this *gypsie-devil continued this 
trick till the coming of our Saviour. 1830 Carlyle in 
FroudeZ.^(i882) II. 88 The ‘Scottish History '..looks like 
that of a *gipsy encampment. 1881 Freeman Venice 
57 The traveller who comes on the right day may come in 
for a *gipsy fair at Duino. 1693 Dryden Jttvenal Sat. vi. 
(1697) 153 A *Gypsie Jewess whispers in your Ear, And 
begs an Alms. 1840 Loncf. Sp. Stud. iii. v, God send the 
■*Gypsy lassie here, And not the Gypsy man. 1651 
Randolph, etc. Hey for Honesty \. i, 'I'roth, and he may 
tell you your fortune, *Gypsie-like, and all out of your 
pockets too. 1652 Wharton Ded, to Roihomnnne'sChirom.y 
The Rarity of the Subject, and the Gipsydike Esteem it 
hath amongst the Vulgar [etc.]. 1855 Macaulay 

Engy xxi. IV. 610 The heath was fringed by a wild gipsy- 
like camp of vast extent. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 20, 1 never saw any one who so much reminded 
me in person of.. Meg Merrilie-s. .as dark, as *gipsy-looking, 
1840 *Gipsy man [see Gipsy Las5ie\. 1677 R. Cary PalxoL 
Ckron. u. I. XX. 145 Those. .*Gipsie Mountebank Assertors 
of Tradition. 18W W. J. Tucker £. Europe 219 How is it 
that those ragged *gipsy musicians don’t wa^h themselves? 
2849 Be Quincey Eng. Mailcoach Wks. i86a IV. 295 Some 
■’'gipsy prediction in his childhood. 1727 De Foe 
Magic iii. (1840) 62 The whole world, or great part of it, has 
heen *gipsey-ridden by them, even to this day. a 1627 Mid- 
dleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy iv. i. Our *Gipsie Wenches 
.are not common. 1895 Daily News is Dec. 6/2 Setting forth 
on his travels *gipsy-wise. 

3. attrib. passing into adj. Resembling what is 
customary among or characteristic of gipsies ; often 
applied to open-air meals or pic-nics, as 
breakfast y dinner ^ etc. 

CX630 Donne SermXxxx^, (1649) 11. 34 Never ask wrangling 
Coniroverters that make Gypsie-knois of Mariages; — ask thy 
Conscience and that will tell thee that thou wast marled till 
death should depart you. x6^SirE. Nicholas in 
(Camden) II. 89, I had a gipsie visit of a mother and her 
children, bag and baggage. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 22 The delu- 
sive, gypsey predictions of a ‘ right to choose our governors 
1838 Lytton /iVtf n. it, Getting up an impromptu dance 
or a gipsy dinner, a 1829 Praed Poems (1864) 11. 46 With 
gipsy talent they foretell How Miss Duquesne will marry 
well, a 1845 Hood To St, Stuiihin vi, Why spoil a Gipsy 
party at their tea, By throwing your cold water upon 
hot? X849 E. E. Napier Exairs. S. Africa 11. 294 This 
little gipsy tent, weighing about twenty pounds . . is about 
three feet high. 185a R. G. Cummikg Hunter's Life 
S. Afr, (ed. 2) I. 34 We set about preparing our gipsy 
breakfa.st. 


6 . Special combs. : gipay-bonnet, a woman’s hat 
or bonnet with large side-flaps ; gipsy-flower, the 
wild scabious; gipsy -gold (see quot.); gipsy- 
.greyhound, some species of greyhound ; gipay- 
hat ^ gipsy-bonnet \ gipsy-herb ^ gipsy-wort \ 
gipsy-herring, the pilchard; gipsy-moth, Ocneria 
dispar\ gipsy-onions (see quot.) ; gipsy-ring (see 
quot.) ; gipsy-rose, the wild and garden scabious 
{Scabiosa arvtnsis and atropurpnred) ; gipsy- 
straw, straw for making gipsy-bonnets; gipsy 
table, a light round table supported on three 
crossed sticks ; gipsy-winch (see quot.) ; gipsy- 
wort, modern book-name for Lycoptts europxtts 
(and for the whole genus). 

1855 Tennyson flfaud i. xx. x The frock and *gipsy bonnet. 
1620. Markham Farew, Husb. viii. 60 The weeds which are 
most incident thereunto, are .. Thistles, Hare-bottles and 
*Gipsie flowers. 1883 Jefferies in Mag. June 189 

Red sorrel spires, .stand the boldest, and in their numbers 
threaten the buttercups. To these in the distance they give 
the *gipsy-gold tint — the reflection of fire on plates of the 
precious metal. ^ 2695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3082/4 Lost or stolen . . 
.1 small blue *Gipsy Grayhound, x6 Inches high. xSoe Emily 
Clark Banks of -Douro III. 325 She . , lied on a white chip 
*gipsy-hat. 182^ Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 190 The woman 
[hasl a gipsy-hat jerked up behind. X737 THRELKELD.y^’«i7/j. 

Hib. Gab, Some call this [VVater-horehoundJ the 
*G»pwberb, because those stroling Cheats called Gipsies do 
dye themselves of a blackish Hue with the Juice of this Plant. 
1803 Walker in Prize Ess. Highland Soc. Scoil. 1 1 271 The 
pilchard.. is known among our fishers by the name of the 
•gipsey herring. 1883 Daily News 7 Sept. 2/1 A stranger. . 
might ima^ne that the great shoals of ‘ gipsy herrings ' had 
already arrived. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Contend. 246 
Liparis dispar (*gipsy moth). 1882 Kirby Europ. Butter- 
fees 4- Afot/is no Ocneria Dispar (Gipsy Afoth). 1897 
Bailey Princ. Fmit-gro^ving 24 The codlin-moth. Hessian- 
fly. gipsy-moth, and a score of other pests. 2^7-78 Halli- 
'''i^^'^f^'^P^y-o^ions, wild garlic. 1880 Brewer Reader's 
Handbk. 1885' 385/1 *Gipsey Ring, a fiat gold ring, with 
stones let into ii, at given distances. So called becau.se the 
stones were ongmally Egyptian pcbbles-that is. agate and 
jasper. 1892 Black f hree Feathers 220 The purchasing of 
a E/Psyrmg. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 97 
.Id 5c.ib.ous or as th. countr>. people “Lll it. the -gipsy, 
rose t 170S Hull Advertiser 29 Aug. 2/1 Fashions for 
August. Bonnet of cottage -gs-psev straw M « 

Braddos 7Kjr / am vii, The middle-aged’lidy . .with a 
•“•'I' IteforeBer. 187s 
Knight Dirt Meek., Gifsy-svmch, a small winch having a 
drum, ratche , and pawl, and attachaWe to a post 1785 
Withering Urit. Plants (ed.2) 1. 79 Lycclnis •nvnsie svori 
1854 S. Thomson ;F,-« FL (ed. 4) The^ljmopus, or 
g.psy.worl IS M.d to derive its English name from beinv 
employed by the wandering tnbe to stain their skins of S 
d.irk colour. 


Hence Glpsiolopist, ffipsyolo^Bt (rare), one 
who makes a special study of gipsies (also gipso- 
/ogist); OVpsyhooa, gipsydom; Gi *psylsh a., 
somewhat gipsy-like; Gi-psylecs a., free from 


gipsies ; Gi*psyness, gipsy-like appearance or 
character; Gi'psyry, a gipsy encampment. 

1863 Chambers's The facile princeps of 

all ’'Gypsologists is Professor Pott of Halle. 1875 F. Hall 
in Nation (N. Y,) XX. 1x6/2 We are not certain that the 
observation of Gypsyologists has been sufficiently accurate 
to leave no room for doubt on this head. xZg^Athenxum 
6 Oct. 454/2 ‘Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts ’-should 
find many readers outside the small company of gipstologists. 
1885 /bid. 18 July 78 So accomplished a gipsologist . . must 
know that Meg Merrilies as a gipsy is entirely a fancy por- 
trait. xB.. Whittier Yankee Gypsies Prose Wks. 1889 1. 342 
It has been said- .that their ancestors were indeed a veritable 
importation of English *gyp.syhood. xtpo Athemeum^^ Oct. 
441/2 Valentine is both handsome and piquant^ in her 
*gipsyish way. X894 Hatpeds AJag. Jan. 277/1 Painters . . 
are proverbially gypsyish in their habits. 1826 Miss Mit- 
ford Village Ser. 11.(1863) 436 We have stocks in the village, 
and a treadmill in the next town ; and therefore we go 
•gipsyless. 1874 Helps Ivan De Biron v. it. 263 They had 
been pleased and amused at the “gypsyness, as they had 
called it, which had always been visible in Azra’s costume. 
1874 Borrow Romano Lavo-Lilsyt What may be called the 
grand Metropolitan *Gypsyry is on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. 1882 Leland Gypsies 36s Near the city [Philadel- 
phia] are three distinct gypsyries. 

^PSy (^i5^*psO» [f* sb.] intr. To live or 

act like gipsies, esp. to have meals in the open air, 
to picnic. Chiefly used in gentnd and pres, part. 

a 1627 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy iv. i. For so well I 
love you That I in pitty of this Trade of Gipsying, .offer you 
A stale to .settle you.. so I may call jmu My Husband. 2834 
JV. Ind. Sketch Bk. II. 184 An occasional marooning, or 
gipsyingparty. cx8ao Ransford Song, In the days when 
we went gipsying, A long time ago. 1^7 Ald. Smith Chr. 
Tadpole xlix. (1879) 418 As cold weather came, .he could no 
longer go on with his gtpsying mode of life. 2856 Kane 
Arct, Expi. II. XXV. 249 The whole nation is gypsying with 
us upon the icy meadows. x 85 o Emerson Conti, Life ii.^t 
Hunting lion .. in South Africa; gipsying with Borrow in 
Spain and Algiers. 1887 F. Francis Jr. Saddle fy Mocassin 
L 20 It is a delightful climate there in summer, and a glorious 
country for gipsying. 1890 Sat. Rev. 23 Sept. 327/1 Buy a 
dozen ash rods, a pine ridge-pole, and some red blankets, 
and set forth gipsying and to gip.sy. 

b. quasi*/m«r. To gipsy away : to filch, steal. 

1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Rentin. 98 Besides gipsjdng away 
a good many lines, he quietly conveyed Macaulay’s notes, 
totidem verbis, into his manuscript. 

Gipsydom (d^i-psidam). [f. Gipsy : see -dom.] 
a. Life after the gipsy fashion, rare. b. The col- 
lective body of gipsies. 

x86o Geo. Ehot Mill on FI. xi, Her misery had reached a 
point at which g^sydom was her only refuge. x86$ Sa/. 
Rev.yi Dec. 827 Crmsydom, in fact, is a vast secret society. 
2873 Lblano Ettg. Gipsies ix. 243 There is a strange gob- 
llnesque charm in Gipsydom. x888 Comh. Mag. Aug. 194 
[They] adhere to the old traditions of gipsydom. 

Gipsy^ (djrpsiCsi), v. Also gipsify. [f. 
GlPSt sb, + -FY.] tram. To make gipsy-like in 
appearance or character. Also (rarely) intr. To 
become a gipsy. Hence Gi'psyflod///. a. 

26*3 Middleton More Dissemb. Besides JVom. iv. i, Which 
hoping you’ll observe, to try thee With rusty Bacon thus I 
gipsine thee, a 1627 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy ir. ii, 
Soto. Come then, wec'l be Gipsified. San. And tipsified too. 
2873 Leland Eng. Gipsies i. 4 He may be, of his -kind, a 
quadroon or octoroon, or he may have * gipsified ’ by marry- 
ing a Gipsy wife, 2882 T. IXozxxe Remin. Il.lxxix. 68 [She 
was] very gipsyfied in her manner and style. x884Tennyson 
Bechet iv. ii, I will hide my face, Blacken and gipsyfy it; 
none shall know me. 

Gipsyism (d.iji-psiiu’m). Also 7 gyp-, gip- 
sisme. [f. Gipsy sb. 4- -ism.] The life and pursuits 
of gipsies, or what resembles this. 

a 16x3 Overbury A tVife [1638) 128 Some foule sunne. 
burnt Queane, chat since the terrible statute recanted 
Gypsisme, and is turned Pedlcresse. n 1634 Randolph 
Poems (1640) 48 Live not the Magi that so oh reveal’d 
Natures intents? is Gipsisme quite repeald ? Is Friar Bacon 
nothing but a name? 1B26 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii, 
(1863) 458 There are some hopes that in process ot time her 
sin of gipsyism may be forgiven. 1841 Borrow Zineali 
(1843) I. 28 Gypsyism was denounced as felony by various 
royal statutes. 2874 Borrow /fowawo Z.<zvo-LrV266Strange 
wild guests . . who, without being Gypsies, have, much of 
Gypsyism in their habits. 

Qiptian, obs. form of Gipsy, 

Giraffe (d^Tr-q-f). Foims: a. 6 gyraSa, 6-9 
giraffa. 7 giraf(f)le, gyraff, jarraff, ziraph, 
7-8 giraff, 6- giraffe. [Ultimately ad. Arab. 

zarafahy whence also li.giraffa, Sp. and Pg. girafa, 
\.girafe\ earlier adoptions of the word are found 
in OF. as giras (pi-), orajle and giraffle, in ME. as ' 
Gerfaunt, Orafle; also OSp. azorafa. The 
forms used by English writers have varied at dif- 
ferent periods according to their immediate sources. 
The It. ioxmgiraffa was common in the i6-i7th c., 
but some writers of I'jth c. use^rq^ app. following 
Gesner. The modern giraffe is from F., though the 
spelling in that language is TiQ\y girafe. Jarraff 
and ziraph (17th c.) are independent adoptions 
from Arab, or some other oriental language.] 

1. A ruminant quadruped found in Africa, re- 
markable for the length of its neck and legs, and 
for having its skin spotted like that of a panther ; 
also called Camelopard. 

*’• *594 Blunuevil Exerc. v. ix. (td, 7) 551 This beast is 


called of the Arabians, Gyrafia. 1617 Moryson ///«. i. 

V. 263 Another beast newly brought out of Affricke..iscailed. 
..Giraffa by the Italians. x688 R. Holme 1-0/2 
Beasts . . Such as chew the Cud, and are not Homed, as 
Camelopard Giraffa. 2787 P. Beckforo Leii. //rt^(iBo5)I. 
237 In the Piazza, .was once seen a Giraffa alive, sent La 
present to Lorenzo dei Medici. .in 1487. 2822-33 
B run's Gcog.iyZztO 539 { S tanf.) The Giraffa or the camelopard. 

/9 . 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. 104 Th’ homed Hira- 
ble [260s marg. alias Girafle, 1608 viarg. Alias Gyraffaj, 
Sanderson in Purchas Pilgrims ii. (1625; 1619 ITie 
admirablest and fairest beast that euer I saw, was a larrail 
2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 988 A live Giraffle (which 
is a beast like a Cammell and Panther). 1625 Purchas Pil 
grims II. 13B1 There wee .saw a Ziraph speckled white and 
higher than any beast I had euer scene. 2665 Sir T. HeS' 
BERT Traz>. (1677) 205 In Gesner’s History of Quadrupeds 
the Gyraff is. .mentioned. 2739 E. Brown 7'rat'.2B9Ther« 
is likewise in this country the Giraff, an animal capable ol 
striking with wonder the most incurious spectator. 1773 
Gcntl. Mag. XLIII. 27 Description of the Giraffe, or Came- 
lopardus. 1857 Livingstone Tray ', iii. 56 The presence. .0! 
the girafle .. is always a certain indication of water being 
within a distance of seven or eight mile.s. 

afpos. 2892 Times (weekly ed.) 25 Nov. 8/x There my 
driver shot a fine giraffe-cow. 

2 . Astr, The constellation Camelopard 2. 

2836 [see Camelopard 2]. x868 Lockyer GuUkmmt 

Heavens (ed. 3) 320. ^ 

3 . Mining. (See quots.) 

2882 Rayaiond Alining Gloss., Giraffe, a <»r of peculiar 
construction to run on an incline. 2884 Knight /J iV/./l/rrA. 
Supp!., Giraffe, a form of cage or truck used on inclines in 
mines of the Pacific slope, 
f 4 . A kind of upright spinet. 

1876 in Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 
Giraflid (d^iixe'fid). [f. prec. + -ID.] One of 
the Giraffidse, the animal family of which the 
giraffe is the only living representative. 

2BB9 in Century Diet. 

II Giraildola (d3ir02'nd^a). Also 7 gyrondola, 
8 girondola. [a. It. girandola Girandole, i 
girare to turn in a circle, a. L. gyrare, f. gyrtts, a. 
Gr. ^Dpor circle.] 

1 . A kind of revolving firework ; a discharge of 
rockets, etc. from a revolving wheel. 

1670 Lassei-S Voy. Italy 11. 250 The Girandoh and fire 
works upon S. Peter's Eve. 2684 Evelyn Diary Nov., 
Being the Queene’s birth-day, there were fire-works on the 
Thames before White-hall, with pageants of castles, foits, 
and other devices of gyrondolas, serpents .. ail represented 
in fire, 2845 Ford Handbk. Spain n. 670 Rocke^vwkt 
off, .starring again this Campus Siell® with a St. 
Girandola on a small scale. 2887 DowDEN.yi^«/0'H.vi. 
259 They witnessed >, the fireworks at the Castle of at. 
Angelo, which exhibited, in addition to the customarj* giran- 
dola, the Mausoleum of Hadrian in a fiery restoration. , 

2 . A revolving jet of water, or a series of jets m 
an ornamental fountain. 

2644 Evelyn Diary x Apr., .A dolphin that ® 
dola of water neere 30 foote high. 26^5 Ibta, b 
the midst of these stands » Tannc nnaAnfons. v* cast lonn 
4 girandolas. 2673 Ray 

and other water works, ./aw , ... - - - - 

11.438 ^he girondola, or dragon fountain, throws upas 
column of water to the height of twenty 

Girandole (dgiTandanl). Also 7 gironell, 
girondel, 8 girandel. [a. F. girandolot a- 1 ^' 
girandola : see prec,] 

1 . A species of firework ; = Girandola i. 

2634 J. Bate Myst. Nat. 77 How to oiahe Gironei Si 

fire wheeles. 1749 Phil. Trawj. XLVI. >3* . 

lieight of any of those fired in the grand * t,.i, 

about 615 yards. 2868 ij/bzwVig .y/ar 29 Tunc, Ine 
wound up with a girandole of two thousand rockets. 

transf. 2766 Sir W. Hamilton, in Fhil. TrnwL b • 
19s ITie mouth of the volcano threw up every 
girandole of red hot stones, to an immense height. 

2 . A revolving fountain-jet ; = Girandola 2. 

28x3 J. Forsyth Rem. Antiq. Italy 273 Rock-work 

girandoles of water, r„lifc 

3 . A branched support for candles or other jig • 
either iu the form of a candlestick for 

a table, etc., or more commonly as a bracket p 
jecting from a wall. 

2769 Public Advertiser xo June 3^ Scynce j 

Girandoles.' 2804 Sporting ATag. XXIII. ^ .^eli 

sale of the sofas, pier glasses and girandoles. 

Coningsby x, iii, It led into a vestibule, .hung with 
girandoles. 2880 Miss Braddon Just as / ** /.v./rtsli. 
walls white and gold, with large oval mirrors at 
and old crystal girandoles. , . 1 l-c 

4 . An ear-ring or pendant, csp. ^ncs 

a large central stone surrounded by 4 wy 

‘•1825 Lady Granvtllf. Lett. (i894» I. 3^7 ^j\-ltncck* 

. .second-best earrings, the girandoles, and second- . 

lace. 1852 Mrs. Sm\thies Bride Elect xin, When the 
was on her head, tbe girandoles in her ears [clc.J. 

5 . athdb., as girandole-chest, -ornament. 

2799 G. S.MITH Laboratory I. 17. The * jjng \o 

made of wood, of what size you think * x8z8 

the number of rockets you design to “re at • 

Ladies Pocket Afag. 1. 143 'The neck-bce is ° 
rows of gold beads, .with a girandole ornament 
stones. 

Girant : sec Gyuant. 

Gira pigra, obs. form of Hiera ticra. 

Girar, obs. form of Jeerer. ^ ^ ^ girosol. 
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1 1. A sunflower. Obs, rare — ^ 

. a 1586 SiDNEV/Jrcarf/ai. (1508) 91 With gazing iookes, short 
sighes, vnsetled feet He stood, but turn’d, as Girosol, to Sun. 
2, - A variety of opal.which reflects a reddish glow 
in a bright light ; called also Jire-opal. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 403 Diamonds, 
rubies, & other stones yt are called girasolis. i6xx Cotgb., 
GirasoUy a Girasole; or precious stone, of the kind of 
Opalls, that yeelds an eye-hke luster, which way soeuer you 
turne it, vntesse it be tosvards the sunne; for then it casts 
forth beames like the sunne. 1662 Merret tr. Neris Art 
of Glass Ixxiv, Some, .were of a fair Opal colour, and some 
of the Girasole. X796 Kirwan (ed. 2) I. 253 To 

this family (Oriental Sapphire) we may also annex the stone 
called Gyrasole. X804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 42 Girasol . . I 
have long since adopted this word .. to distinguish the sub« 
stance to which Mr. Werner gives the general name of opal, 
and to which the Abbe Hauy gives the name of gnariz 
resiniie. *853 Kane Grhinell^ Exf. xxxiv. (1856) 309 In the 
midst of which, like a huge girasole, flashes the round sun. 
xB68Dana Min. (ed. 5) 198 Girasol.^ Bluish^white, translu* 
cent, with reddish reflections in a bright light. 

Gircken, obs. form of Jerkin, falcon. 

Gird (gs-id)? ^b."^ Obs. exc. north. Also 9 
Norihumb. gord. [var. of Girth, perh. influenced 
by Gird v. ; but cf. erd^ Earth.] 

1 . fa. A girdle {pbs^. b. f A strap or band of 
any kind ; a saddle-girth. 

13., K. Alis. 2272 Glitoun ., smot Tauryn ..On the helm 
with the sweurd, That the dynt stod at the gird. 2566 in 
D. H. Fleming MaryQ, o/Sc. (1897) 499 Tway skenyeis of 
girdis to bind up the bedde. a x6x3 Overbury A IVi/e (1638) 
167 He hath, as it were, put a gird about the whole world. 
*6^3 Urquhart Kabelais 1. v, ,What ! Drink so shallow ! 
It is enough to break both girds and pettrel. 1825-80 Jamie* 
son, Girdj Girdan, the girth of a saddle. Pertks. 

2 . A hoop for a barrel, or one used as a child’s 
plaything. (Cf. Girr, Girth sb^■ 2 .) 

x6x2 Sc. Bk. Rates in HalyburtotCs Ledger (1867) 308 
Girds of Jrone for punsheones or pypes the hundreth weght, 
viii H. 1622 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 294 For fower gerdcs for 
the runlets, 4<f. x7gxNEWTE TourRng.^Scot.^i^'i'hischMn 
of rocks is called, by the country people, one of the Girds 
of the Earth. <zx8oo Fair Annie xxvii. in Scott Minstr. 
Scott, Bord.t Has your wine barrels cast the girds, Or is 
your white bread gone? 1893 Northumbld. Gloss.^ Gord, a 
hoop. ‘The gords is all cornin’ off. the rain*tubs,* 'The 
bairns hez all getten gords tl play wl’.* 

3. Comb,, as t girdsting, a piece of wood for 

making hoops. (Cf. Girth sb."^ 8 .) 

153^ Abtrd, Reg, V. 19 Ane thousand half gird* 

fttingis and vi« hail! gridstmgis. 16x2 Sc, Bk. Rates in Haly^ 
burton's Ledger (tSfi;) 30S Girdstingts the hundreth, xxr. 
Gird (gold), sh*^ Also4 gyrd, [f. GiBD 2^.2] 
+ 1 . A sharp stroke or blow, Obs, rare, 

237s Barbour Bruce v. 629 The brothir that the hand*ax 
bar . . A gyrd rychl to the king can mak. s^’j^Saiir. Poems 
Reform, xxii. 60 With hir to sport and play, With fauldit 
neif, and tak hir mony gird. 1579 Tomsok CalvitCs Serm. 
Tim. 79/x When hee toucheth them to the quicke, when hec 
giueth them girdes with y« spurre. 

+b. fig. A Stroke of policy. Obs, rare'^'. 

15x3 Douglas ASneis vii.yii. 51 Was it nocht evin be sik 
a fenjeit gyrd, Quhen Paris .. Socht to the citie Laces in 
Spwla, And lhar the douchtyr of Lydea stal awa. 

2 . A sudden movement or jerk, a spurt of action'; 
chiefly in phrases at a gird, for a gird, by fits and 
girds (cf. Fit sb.^ 4 c) j also in a gird : (dial.), in a 
trice. Obs. exc. dial. 

2545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 149 Lowsynge muste he . . so 
quyeke and hard yat it be wyth oute all girdes. c 2570 
Marr. IVit <5* Set, i. A iv, Agaync, with labor by it selfe, 
great matters compaste bee, Euen at a gyrde in very lyttel 
time or none wee see. 1633 T. Adams Exp. z peter 
it. 18 The devotion of worldlings is all for a gird. 2672 
Marvell Rek. Transp. i. 56 All that he saith either by 
fits and girds of Calvin) or in his justest narratives. 2825-80 
Jamieson, ’GiVff, a very short space of time, a moment. 
‘I’ll be wi’ you in a gird.’ 1M7 S. Chesh, Gloss., Gird, 
only in the phrase ‘ by fits an’ girds'=sby fits and starts. 

3 . A spasm of pain, sudden pang. Now dial. 

16x4 T. Adams Devifs Banq.ziz ^Vhat is. .the torment of 

the reynes, to the stitches, girds, and gripes of an aking 
Conscience? 1667 South .Verwr. (1823) I. ^71 Old age comes 
attended with many painful girds and achings. 27x4 Steele 
Lover 1 ^ 0 . 7 My Heart relented, and gave me several Girds 
and Twitches. 1876 Mui-Yorksh. Gloss . A poorly per- 
son will say, in humorous reference to his weak condition, 
* I’s middling at meal-times, but I’ve hardish girds between,* 

4 . A sharp or biting remark directed against a 
person; a gibe, ‘dig*, ‘hit*. In common use 
£ 1580-1700 ; now somewhat arch. 

X566 Drant Horace's Sat. aivb, Those that \vy\\ them 
(satires] write With taunting gyrds & gUkes and gibes 
must vexe the lewde. 2676 Marvell Mr. Sutirke Wks. 
1875 IV. 25 Many a dry bob, close gird, and privy nip has 
lie given him. ^1x734 North Lives {1826) III. 390 For 
his girds were oblique, and touched to the quick, but not 
directly exceptionable. 1834 SiR Arlevelde 11. 

IV. iil. (1849) 218 Lois of banxere, 1 ask thee in this pre- 
sence, Fling’st thou these girds at me? i88x Contetnp.Rev, 
Dec. 894, 1 mean no gird at this tendency, 
b. with punning allusion to Giud sbi^ 

2593 Nashe 4 Lett. Coti/ni. 72 Thou shall be double girt 
with girds. 

6. dial. An outburst (of laughter). 

C2746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane, Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 42 Th* fly’ring Katron sect up o Gurd o Leawghtng. 
1790 Mbs. Wheeler IVestinld. Dial. (1821) 103 She fetched 
up n girt gird a laffin, an sed [etc.]. 

Gird (gwd), zi.i Inflected girded and girt. 
Forms : 1 gyrdan, Norihumb. si-gyrde, 4-6 


gerd(e, 4-7gird0, (s gyrdyn, gurde, 6 gyrde), 
6 - gird. Pa. t. a. I gyrde, 3-4 gurde, (4 gurd, 
gerd), 4-5 girde, (5 pi. gurdeae), 6 gyTd(e. d. 
4 girdede, 5-6 gyrded, 6 gerded, 6- girded. 
7. 4gyrt, gert.girt(e, 5 gyrte,7- girt. Pa.pple. 

a. I gyrded, 4 gyrdid. Sc. girdit, 6 ger-, 
gyrded, 6- girded. 0. 3 i-gurd, 4 gurde, 
4-6 gird(e, 5-6 gyrd(e. , 7- ,4 eert, 5 girte, 
6 gorte, gjrrte (gyrthe), 3- girt. [OE. gyrdan = 

OS. gitrdian (Du. garden), OHG. ffirUn (MHG. 
and mod.G. giirten), ON. gytHa (OSw. giorpa, Sw. 
gjorda. Da. gjorde) to gird;— OTent. *gurSjan. 
To other grades of the same root belong Goth. 
{bi-, uf-^gairdan to gitd,^a/rnfa girdle ; see Gikth, 
Gabth 'c ; some scholars connect also Goth, 
house, corresp. to Gahth •, Yard. 

Throughout its whole ihistory the English word is chiefly 
employed in rhetorical language, in many instances with 
'more or less direct allusion to biblical passages.] 

1 , trans. To surround, encircle (the waist, a per- 
son about the waist) with a belt or girdle, esp. for 
the purpose of confining the garments and allowing 
freer action to the body. Chiefly r^, or pass. ; 
also, after Biblical phrase, to gird one's loins, reins, 
etc. Also io gird up, about. 

^950 Lindisf. Gor/. John xxi. i8Mi545ylhu]ncrc5lungra 
3u waldes Sec uutudlice 6u bist ^eulntrad 

. .o3er ffec gyrdeo. a 1225 Ancr. R. 4x8 Je schulen liggen 
in on healer, and i-gurd. ^2250 Gen.'^ Ex. 3149 Sod and 
girt, stondende, and staf on bond. <^*330 R. Brunne 
Citron, Wace (Rolls) 1804 Coryncus first vp he stirt, & 
wyj> a cloj) his body gyrU 138* \f\CLir Exod. xii. ii Je 
schulen girde about ^oure reynes. — Tobit v. sTobie. .fond 
a 3ung man stondende, ful faire, gird [2535 Coverdale 
gyrded vp], and as redi to gon. c 2430 Syr Geuer. (Roxb.) 
7034 The lauendres kirtcl on she cast, She gird hir, and 
tukked hirfa.st. xi,^%QKrxciuGold.Leg, 432 b/2 Forgyrdle 
he gyrded hym on his bare fiesshe wyth a corde. 1535 
Coverdale 2 Kings iv. 29 Girde vp thy loynes, and take 
my staffe in thy hande, and go thy waye. — Lvht xiu 35 
Let youre loynes be gerded aboute. si&j Milton P. L. ix. 
11x3 Those Leaves They galherd And .. together sowd, 
To gird thir waste. 2782 Cowper Truth ^2 In shirt of hair, 
and weeds of canvas dres.sed, Girt with a bell-rope that the 
Pope has blessed. x8xo Scott Lady of L. iii. vii. He girt 
his loins and came. 2865 Dickens Mut, Fr. iii. iv, She 

f lrded herself with a white apron. 1872 |Earl Pembroke 
; G. H, Kingsley] S* Sea Bubbles vii. 176 They girded him 
with strange belts. 

b. fig. To prepare (oneself) for action ; to brace 
up (oneseU)/or,M or/t»f/-?something, Oftenwithw/. 

0x450 tr. De Imiiatione \. xix. 32 Girde )>e as a man 
ayenst he fendes wickednes. 259* tr. Junius on Rev. xiv. 2 
As ready gird to doe hts office in the midst of the Church. 
»67a Cave Prim. Chr, i. tit. (1673) 49 The mind is strength- 
ened and girt close by indigence and fru^lity. 2782 
Cowper Conversat, 702 (They! one in heart, in interest, and 
design Gird up each other to the race divine. 1822 Hazlitt 
Table-t. Ser. ii. vi. (2869) 126 To gird themselves up to any 
cnierprize of pith or moment, i860 Motley Neihert. (x868) 
I. i. IS He was already girding himself for bis life’s work. 

t c. To clothe ujtth or in a garment confined by 
a girdle. Obs. rare. ^ 

2382 Wyclif 2 Sattt- vi. 14 pauid is gird (Vulg. aecinctus', 
X3W clothed ; 16x2 .girlj with^ a surplces. 2697 Dryden 
Hineid vn. 258 Girt in his Cabin Gown the Heroe sate. 

t d. To bind (a horse) with a saddle-girth. (Cf. 
Girth v. 2 .) Obs- 

C2330 Arih. 4 3985 Adoun hai Ii3t& her hors girten. 

01420 Aniurs 0/ Arth.xxxSx. 495 Gawayne and Galerone 
gurdene [v. r, dyghtjs] here stedes. 2509 Barclay ShyP cf 
Folys (2570) 25 He is a foole .. That to his saddle would 
leape on hyc Before or he haue girt his horse, o 2566 Meric 
Tales in Skelton's IVks. (1843) P* Skelton com- 
maunded the ostler to sadle his mare, & the hosteler did 
gyrde the mare hard- 1677 Miece Diet. Eng.-Fr,, To gird 
a Horse, cengler tin ckeval. 

2 . fig. To invest or endue with attributes, esp. 
(after biblical phrase) with strength, power, etc. 

c 1000 Ags. /'j.(Th.) xvii. 31 (xviu. 32] Se god me jegyrde 
mid magnum, and mid craeftum. a 2300 E. E. Psalter 
xvii. 33 [ibid.] (Horstm.) Lauerd hat girde me with might. 
2388 WvcLiF Ps. xvii. 33 tihid.) God thalhath gird me with 
veriu. Ibid. Ixiv. 7 [Ixv. 6J Thou makest redi hillis in thi 
veitu, and art gird with power, a 2450-2530 Myrr. ourLadye 
126 The vyrgyn mart in whome thou hast cladde the in 
fayrnesse and gyrtbe the in strengthe. 2580 Sidney Ps. 
xvui. ix, This God then girded me in his all-mighty pow’rs. 
2667 Milton P. L. V». 194 The Son On his great Expedi- 
tion now appeer’d, G«t with Omnipotence. 28x2 S. Rogers 
Columbus i. 49 Sent forth to save, and girt with God-like 
power. 2821 Shelley Premetk. Unb. i. 643 The sights 
with which thou torturest gird my soul With new endur- 
ance. 1874 BlackxE Self Cult. 24 Without cariying away 
any living pictures of significant story which might . . gird 
them with endurance in a moment of difficultly. 

3 . To equip (oneself or another) with a sword 
suspended from a belt fastened round the body; 
sometimes with reference to investing a person 
%Yith the sword of knighthood. 

a 2000 Cxdmon's Gett. 2865 (Gr.) Hine se halga wer gyrde 
grsegan sweorde. 2297 R- Glouc. (Rolls.) 36x5 Mid issuerd 
he was igurd, 50 strong was & kene. c 2350 Will. 
Paleme 3291 pe kni^t . . gerd him wih a god swerd. c 2450 
Merlin 322 Gonnorc hir-self girde hym with his swerde. 
2568 R. Grafton Chrm. II. 95 Upon Easter day .. he was 
gyrde with the swordc of the Duke of Brileyn. 2641 
Baker Chron. (x66ot 227 And because he had not yet 
received the Order of Knighthood, he vtos, by Henry Earl 
of Lancaster girt solemnly with the sworf. 2663 Butler 
Hud. I. ii. 742 Was I for this entitled Sir, And girt with 


trusty sword and spur. 2848 Gallenca l/aly Past 4 Pr. 
I. p. XXV, They gave her a standard; they girt her sons 
with the weapon.s of war. 

4 . a. To fasten (a sword or other weapon) to 
one’s person by means of a belt. Const, on, upon, 
io. Also with 'on adv. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.1 xliv. 4 [xlv. 3] Gyrd nu l?jn sweord 
ofer hm \}Coh['L. super femur tuum] hu hUhtisa. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter ibid. (Horstm.) Girde H swerde of iren 
and stele Ouer H thee. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cc. 181 
Andrew of herkela . . wortheiy array’ed and with a swerd gurt 
aboute hym. <i 1533 bo. Berners Huon xliii. 146 He dyd on 
his helme and gyrte on his sword. 1555 Eden Decades 270 
Hauynge theyr quyuers of arcowes gerte to them. 2667 
Milton P. L. vi. 713 My Bow and Thunder, my Almighty 
Arms, Gird on, and Sword upon thy puissant Thigh. 27x8 
Prior Kno 7 vledge 247 The combatant too late the field 
declines, When now the sword is girded to his loins. 2782 
Gibbon Dccl. 4 F. II. xlv. 689 A trusty sword was con- 
stantly] girt to their side. 1832 Lytton Eugene A, i. iv. 
His pistols were still girded round him. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge^ iii, Girt to his side was the steel hilt of an 
old sword without blade or scabbard. 2^3 Stevenson 
Treat. lsl,y, xxii, The doctor took up his hat and pistols, 
girt on a cutlass .. and .. crossed the palisade. 

b. To secure (clothing, armour, etc.) on the 
person by means of a girdle ; also to gird on, up. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rollsl 8962 Po caste pis gode mold hire 
mantel of anon & gurde aboute hire middel a uair Unne 
ssete. 1:1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 316 Jif pise clohis ben 
gurde & more large in ‘widnesse, J>ei beren on hem more 
synne. 2535 Coverdale yohn xxi. 7 Simon Peter . . gyrde 
his mantell aboute him & sprange in to y* see. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. ir. (1882) 10^ An old gowne girded to him with 
a thong. x6xx Bible t Ktngsxn. 32 So they' girded sackcloth 
on their loynes. 2667 Milton P, L. vi, 542 Let each His 
Adamantine coat gird well. X79X Cowper Htad xi. 27 Bade 
the Greeks Gird on their armour. 28x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 

V. xxxiv, Warn Lanark’s knights to gird their mail. 2835 

W. Irving Tour Prairies 45 He rode with his finelyshaped 
head and breast naked, his blanket being girt round his 
waist. 2855 Kingsley Heroes ii. (x86S) 24 So Perseus arose, 
and girded on the sandals and the sword. 2877 J, North- 
cote Catacombs i. v. 71 With his tunic girt high about his 
loins. 

c. To put (a cord, etc.) round something, rare. 
2726 Swift Gulliver l. i, Very strong cords .. which the 

workmen had girt round my neck, my hands, my body, and 
my legs. 

5 . trans/. and fig, f a. To surround as with a 
belt; to tie firmly or confine. Also to gird up, 
in, about, together, Obs. 

e x6oo Shaks. Sonn, xH, Sommers greene all girded up in 
sheaues. 2602 Marston Antonio's Rex*, 11. v, wks. 2856 1. 
203 Then 1 Otch straight the cords end; and. .offer a rude 
hand As readie to girde in thy pipe of breath. 26x2 Bible 
Ecelus, xxii. 16 As timber girt and bound together in a 
building fete.]. 1657 R. Ligon Barhadoes (2673) Index to 
Plate 84 Two slantions of limber which are girded together 
in several places, with wood or Iron. 2667 Milton P, L. 
vni. 82 How [they will] gird the Spbear With Centric and 
Eccentric scribl'd o’rc. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 228 
For I take the seed . . to be a cluster of bubbles wryed up 
snug, or a bottome of hoops or springs closely girt or knit 
together. 

b. To encircle (a town, etc.) with an armed 
force ; to besiege, blockade. 

2548 Hall Chron. Hen. VI, 153 b. He. .determined to get 
the town of Vcrnoyle in perche, and gyrd it round about with 
a strong seage. 2590 Greene Dr/. (2599) C, But trust 
me, Princes, I haue girt his fort, And I will sacke it. a 2627 
Hayward Four Y, Eliz. (Camden) 66 But the French was so 
streightly girt up within Lieth, that no supplies were brought 
unto them. 28x4 Cary Dante, Inf. xtv, 64 This of the 
seven kings was one, Who girt the Theban walls with siege. 
2B67 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 284 The whole place is 
secretly girt in with a military force. 

c. To fasten tightly, draw close (as a fetter or 
bond) upon a person, rare. 

2732-8 Neal Hist. Puril. IV. 139 His Highness girt the 
laws close upon the Papists. 

0 . Said of that which surrounds : To encircle, 
enclose, confine. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 206 Some of he naddrene hi- 
clupten heom so fa.'.te al a-boute pat heom hou^te heo 
scholden to-berste so streite heo gurden heom with-oute. 
2375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 626 Gret flaggatis tharof that 
maid, Gyrdit with Irne-bandis braid. 2749 Smollett Re- 
gicide V. ix. An iron crown intensely hot, shall gird Thy 
hoary 7 emples. 1781 Cowper Retirement 243 Girt with 
a chain he cannot wish to break His only bliss is sorrow 
for her sake. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 444 
A discoloration . . which extended. . over the loins and ve^ 
nearly girded the body. 2843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. iii. it- 
(2858; 187 Girt with the iron ring of Fate. 2864 Tennyson 
£n. Ard. 157 Then first since Enoch’s golden ring h.id girt 
Tier finger fete.]. 2868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. vlli. 
197 A mighty mound girded by a fosse. 

b. of natural surroundings or barriers, esp. of 
rivers. 


1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 20 Like to his Hand, girt 
n with the Ocean. 2602 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. 
1603) 24 The navigable rivers, whereof some (as ii 
drd in the whole realme. 16^ Milton P- E.y. ojo I hat 
^Jyseian He Girt with the River Triton. 2809 Pinknev 
Trav. France 27 This lawn .. was girded entirely around 
)y a circle of lofty trees, 2853 G. 

3 ord. I. JT The range thus ^rds in and defines plain. 
870-4 J. Thomson O/j- Dread/. CCt . .. iv, A nver gird, the 
ily west and south. 


^1671 Milton i.ts Voiir company along I mil not 

wUfi, lest it perhaps olTcnd ihcm To s« me g,rt OTlh 
frienis. 1607 WoRMiv. irii/i Dm IIL 133 On foot they 
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GIRN. 


2. One that surrounds or encompasses. Girdler 
of ihe carik - Gr. •yaiTjoxos, 

1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 33 Hear me, Poseidon, 
girdler of ihe earth. 

Girdlestead (goud’isterd). Ohs. exc. arch, [f, 
as prec. + St£AD j^.] That part of the body round 
which the girdle passes ; the waist. 

f 1330 Arth, Mcrl. 5216 pat at hf girdel .ftedc it slode. 

? Z366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 826 Hise shuldris of a large 
brede. And smalish in the girdilstede, ^1420 Lydo. 
Assemb. Gods 340 Aboute hym, in hys gyrdyll stede, hyng 
fysshes many a score. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Ahus. i. (1877) 
60 Some [clokes] short, scarcely reaching to the g>'rdle-stead, 
or wast, 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. ix. 29 We walked 
a whole day along by the Isle of Sumatra, in the ouze up 
10 the girdle-stead. 1696 Aubrey Misc. (1721) 94 An 
Antient Man.. having a long and broad white Beard, hang- 
ing down to his Girdle Steed. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
HI. IV. 57 One gleaming lock of gold. .Fell far below her 
girdlestead. 

b. Used for * lap \ 

1882 Swinburne Trisir. of Lyonesse vi. 51 There fell a 
flower into her girdlestead Which laughing she shook out. 

Girdling (ga'Jdlig), vbl. sh. [f. Giedle v. + ■ 

-ING 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Giedle in various senses. 
Also girdling in. 

^ 1792 Belknap / ffsA New Hampsh. III. 131 The rncthod 
is that of girdling ; which is done by making a circular 
incision through the bark, and leavingthem to oiestandjng. 
1836 Arnold Let. in Stan/ey Life ij* Corr, (1844) II. viii. 48 
The girdling in of the mountains round the valley of our home 
is . . an image . . of the encircling of the everlasting arms. 
1897 Bailey Priuc. FruiUgrow. 291 Girdling or ringing to 
set trees into bearing is an old and well-known practice. 

2. The material of which girdles are made. 

17x9 D’Urfey Pills VI, 248 Gartering, Girdling, Tape. 

3. atirid.i^s girdling-place. 

1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters i. u8 He M'as become so 
weak and feeble below his girdling place or middle. 

Girdling (ga-jdlir)), ppl. a. [f. Giudle v. + 
That girdles or surrounds. 

1598 Barret Tkeor. JParres m. ii. 71 The girdling shot 
to dtscharae at 20 pases off, and not farther, 1624 Trag. 
Nero zii. ili. in Bullen O. PL 1 . 52 The girdling flame doth 
«*ith unkind embraces Compasse the Citie.^ x8x8 Byron 
C/t. liar. IV. 174 Where yon bar Of girdling mountains 
intercepts the sight. x82x Joanna Bailue Afetr. Leg.., 
Coluinous xxxvU, Mountains . . Whose frozen peaks . , Above 
the girdling clouds rear'd far in upper air. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev, I. vr. lit, The ChSteauPolignac still froNvns aloft, . 
amid the blue girdling mountains of Auvergne, 1863 Geo. 
'Euor Romola 11. iv, Florence with its girdling stone towers. 
Gire, var. Gyre. 

Girefalcon, obs. form of Gebfalcojt. 
il Girella« rare “ [It, dim. of gira, f. girare 
to turn.] A vane or weather-cock. 
tjeoSTtotfEStoii/sSarv. Loud. I. T49/2 A lofty Tower with 
a Clock and Chimes; and at the top of it a Grasbopper 
for the Vane, or Girclla, X790 Bailey, Girella, a Vane, 
Weathercock. Ital. 

Girg, var. Jabo Sc., v. to creak (and sh^. 

Girk, obs. form of Jerk sb. and v. 

Girkienet, var. Jerkinet. 

Girkin, obs. form of Gherkin. 

Girking, var. Jerkin, a kind of hawk. 

Girl (g5ri), sh. Forms ; 3 gurle, 4-6 gerl(e, 
4~7 girle, gyrle, (6 guirle, gierle, gyrll, 7 
garle), 9 dial, gal, gell, 7 - girl. [Of obscure 
etymology. 

A conjecture favoured by many scholars (M6ller, Noreen, 
Luick) is that the word represents OE. *gyrela masc., 
*gyrele fern. :—OTeut. types *gumvUou; Sn-, a dim. of 
*gurwjo<, ffound in LG. geere, boy, girl) Aryan 
presumed to be represented in Gr. tropOeVo? vir- 
gin. This involves some uncertain phonological assumptions, 
and the late appearance of the Teut. words gives additional 
ground for doubt, the ME. gUrle being recorded only from 
the end of the zjth c., and the LG. geere from the 17th c. 
It may be noted that boy, lad, lass, and the numerous 
synonyms in the mod. Scandinavian langs., are all of diffi- 
cult etymology; probably most of them arose as jocular 
transferred uses of words that bad originally a different 
meaning.] 

1 1. A child or young person of either sex, a j^outh 
ormaiden. Cbteflyin p/.: Children, young people. 
Knavegtrl\ ahoy. Gaygirl*. applied to ayoung 
woman. Ohs. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 108/76 And suybe gret prece of 
gurles and Men: comen hire al-a-boute. 13.. A'. Alis. 
2802 Men mygbte ther y-sco hondis wrynge Women 
scrike, girlesgredyng. 0x350 Will.Palertie 816 And whan 
he gaye gcrlcs were in-to he gardin come, Faire fioures.hci 
founde. 1362 Lancl. P . PI, A. xt. 131 Gramer ibr gUrles 
I gon furste to write. And beot hem with a baleys but 5if 
thei w'olde Icmcn. 0x386 Chaucer proL 666 In daunger 
hadde he at his owne gyse The yonge girles of the dtocy.se, 
And knew hir counseil, and was al bir reed. 01450 £k. 
Curtasve 328 in Babees Bk. 308 Ne delf hou neuer nose 
thyrle With thombe ne fyngur, as 3ong g^'rle. 0x450 Cov. 
biyst, (Shaks. Soc.) 181 Here knave gcrlys I xal steke. 

2. A female child ; commonly applied to all 
young unmarried women. 

1530 Palsgr. 922 A gyrle (F. ^aree] has'jmg laughyng 
eyes. 01530 Reofordc Play JF/t ^ Se. (Shaks. Soc.) 17 
/deifies. Thow iRecre.icJon)art occacion, lo ! of more cvyll 
Then I , poore gcrle, nay. more then the dy vvll I 1546 H ey- 
wooD Prev, (1874) 50 The boy thy husband, and -thou the 

g irle, his wife. 1591 Shaks. Tsvo Genii, v. iv. X34, I hold 
im but a foole that will endanger His Body, for a Gtrle 


that loues him not. a 1652 ^bome Queends Exch. i.' ii. 
Wks. 1873 III. 467Wbat*s that my Girle? Hatton 

Corr. (1878) 157 note. One of his sisters ..announces the 
birth of a ve^ lusty garle. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 75 
r X The Girl is a Girl of great Merit . . she converses with 
me . . like a Daughter. X760 C, Johnston Chrysal II. i. 
ii. XI, 1 will lay you, and you shall lose, my girl, if it was 
ten times as much. i784CowrER Taskn. 227 As smooth 
And tender as a girl, all-essenced o’er With odours. 1855 
Browning Fra Lippo 214 Vou should not take a fellow 
eight years old Ana make him swear to never kiss the girls. 
1859 Geo. EviotA. Bede 62 To think ofa gell o’ your age 
wanting to go and sit with half-a-dozen men. 1863 Landor 
Heroic Idylls, Tkeron Zoe 27 Girls often say hlore than 
they mean: men always do. 1894 H. Gardener Unoff. 
Patriot 329 No girl is ever quite good enough to marry any 
mother’s son. 

Prov. 1683 Trvon Way to Health 628 I’he Proverb is 
certainly true »» He that Marries a Girl, marrs a Woman. 

U Old girl'. Applied colloq. to a uoman at any 
time of life, either disrespectfully or (occas.) as an 
endearing term of address. Also, to a mare, etc. 

1837 ’Dicvx.ns Pickwick xiv, ‘Cheer up, old girl*, said Tom, ' 
patting the bay mare on the neck. .* Soho, old girl — gently 
—gently*. 1848 C Bronte f. Eyre \i. (1890) 19 He called 
his mother ‘ old girl’, too. 

b. A maid-servant. Also in girUofalUxvorh. 
1668 Pefys Diary 24 Aug., My wife is upon hanging the 
long chamber, where the girl lies, with the sad stuff that 
was in the best chamber. x8x2 A. Adams in Adams' 
Lett. (1848) 409 Seven o’clock. Blockheads not out of 
bed. Girls in motion. Mean, when I hire another man- 
servant, that he shall come for one call. 187^ Scribneds 
Monthly X. 287 But all this time we had no girl, and ^ . at 
last I determined to go and get a girl myself. So one day 
at lunch-time I went to an intelligence office in the city. 
1882 Mrs. Alexander Freres I. ii. 19, I [a landlady] must 
look to it myself, for I never yet see a gurl I could trust 
with a hegg. 2883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 139 A dirty, 
slipshod girl-of-all-work bawled at me from the area. 

C, A sweetheart, lady-love. Also {U.S. colloq. 
or slang) best girl. 

1791 ‘G. Gambado* Ann. Horsem.v'n. (i8c») 97, I may 
lose my dear girl for ever. Mod. Pop. Song. The girl 1 left 
behind me. 

d. (t More fully, A girl about or of the town, a 
girl of ease) : a prostitute. \ Akindgirp, a mistress. 

17x1 Steele No. 187 1P 2, I know not whether you 

have ever heard of the famous girl about Town called 
Kitty; This Creature ..was my Mistress. 1712 Addison 
Ibid. No. 486 f x, I am very particularly acquainted with 
one who is under entire Submission to a kind Girl, os he 
calls her .. No longer than Tuesday last he look me with 
him to visit his Mistress. 1756 Demi-ReP 6 The Men of 
pleasure, and^ the Girls of ease. ^ 18x5 w. H, Ireland 
ScribbUomania Lewis, of monkish renown, Who tickled 
the fancies of girls of the town. 1851 Mayhew Loud. 
Labourl. 477 7 ne ‘gals* are sure to be beaten cruelly ., 
by their ‘chaps'. 

f 3. A roebuck in its second year. Ohs. 

1486 Bk. .St. Albans Eivb, The first yere he [the Roo- 
bucke] is a kyde .. The secunde yere he is a gerle ..The 
thirde yere anhemule. xsySTuRBERV. Venerie 2^b A Rowe, 
the which is called the first yeare a Kidde, the second 
Gyrle, the third an Hemuse. 1660 Howell Parley Beasts 
62 Those pretty Fawns, Prickets, Sorrells, Hemuses, and 
Girls . . which I (a Hinde) brought into the world. 1726 
Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Gtrle (among Hunters) a Roe-buck of 
2 Years. 

4. attrih. and Comb. a. appositive, indicating 
sex, as girl-child, -friend, •graduate, '-miser, •sctil- 
ler, -sorter, -warrior, -worker ; or yonthfulness, as 
girl-mother, -queen, -widow, -wife, -woman ; b, 
simple attrib,, as girl-life, -nature, -tragedy*, c. ob- 
jective, as girl-con/ining ndj.; girl-like adj. and. 
adv. Also girl-boy, ? a girlish boy. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eug. v. xxvi. (1597) 129 *GirIe-boyes. 
fauouring Ganimedc. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. x%j2 And 
in my place vpon this regal thrones To set that girle-boy- 
wanton Gaueston. 1884 Black Jua. Shaks, ix. in Harpers 
Mag. Mar, 542/2 My father used to call .him the girl-boy. 
x88o Longm. Mag. 646 A very great number of the “girl- 
children of the State have found happy homes in ^nada. 
1798 Sotheby tr. iVieland's Oheron (1826) 1 . 55 'Die guardian 
of these “girl-confining walls. i 80 Westvi. Gaz. 19 May 4/2 
The ‘Wedding March’ was whistled hy twelve “girl-friends 
of the bride., 1847 Tennyson Priuc. Prol, 142 Sweet “girl- 
graduates in their golden hair. 1888 Atheuaiuvt 26 May 
659/3 A well meaning,, story of “girl-lifi^ sSsz Rock Ck.of 
Fathers II I, i. 269 The “girl-like maiden-mother bowed down 
before the' crib. ax86i T. Woolncr My Beautiful Lady 
(1863) X24 Years before. IgirlHkc she Adored a youth with 
sparkling genius graced. 1865 Dickens Mui. Fr, i. vi, I saw 
you sitting there, like the ghost of a “girl-miser in the dead of 
the night, a 1861 T. Woolner My beautiful Lady 95 

What art thou whispering lowly to thy babe, O wan “girl- 
mother? x897E’<fr«.A«^.Oct.3p3Thegirl-motherof Arhadis. 
1876 Black MndcaP V. xxvi, 242 Was it not true, he 
had to admit, that he knew notking of “gfrl-nature? 1882 
J, H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng, II. 189 The “girl-* Queen ’ — 
.she ivas only sixteen years of age. 1894 Daily News 
28 hlar. 3/1, 10,000 notices of w'ltbdrawaL.are handed to 
a rMmful of ‘ “girl sorters*. xSyfi Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. I. 
xvji. 342 His mind glanced over the “girl-tragedies that are 
going on in the world, 1804 Dublin Rm. Oct. 309 Leaders 
to whom the triumphs of the “girl-warrior were a reproach. 
1837 Haivthorne Twice-Told 7 ^(r 8 st)I,xix, 285 Inflamed 
to madness by the coquetry of the “girl-widow. 1857 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 321 The young “girl-wife who lives there 
is very lovelj’.- 1876 Miss Braodon Dead Metis Shoes I. 
i. I A “girl-ivoman alone on Battersea Bridge. 2805 Tablet , 
20 July 108 The “i^rl-workers taking their wages home. 

Girl, I'.i [f, the sb.] tram, in noitce-tises. 
a. To furnish %vith girls. b. Jocularly substi- 
tuted for ‘ to vtatt *, where the agent is a girl. 


<1x635 Corbet Poems (1807) 126 Nor hast thou in his 
nuptial! armes enjoy’d Barren imbroces, but wert girl'd and 
boy’d. x886 J. A. Sterrv Lazy Minstr. (ed..2) 53 She oft 
Quite longs . . to ‘ girl the boats 

Girl V.- Sc. Also girrel. [onomato- 

poeic.] intr. To thrill, whirl. 

1820 Hogg Wint. Even. T. I. 336 Ye hae gart a* my fle.sh 
girrel, John. Ibid. II. 64 Its no deth it feirs me, but the 
efter-kum garis my hert girle. 1894 Ian Maclaren Bonnie 
Brier Bush vi. li. 222 JuUt like the threshing mill at 
Drumsheugh scraiking and girling till it’s fairly aff. 

Girland, -ond, obs. forms of Garland. 

Girleeu (g3’-ibn). Anglo-Irish, [f. Girl -f- 
-een, dim. suffix ( = Irish -in as in Colleen): cf. 
squireen, btickeeni] A young girl. 

1836 H. F, Chobley Mem. Mrs. Hentans (1837) II. 213 
The light-hearted gossoons and girleens of Dublin. xBSx 
Mrs. Alexander Freres 1 . ii. 22 You were just a slip of 
girleen then, and now "you are an elegant young lady. 


Gi*rlery. [CGirl +-ery.] Girls collectively. 

1805 Lamb Let. to Wordsworth Lett. 1888 1 . 215 There 
were two young girls — the very head and sum of the girlerj’ 
was two young girls. x8z6 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 I. 196 When one considers from what originals he 
painted his portraits of Edina’s girlery. 

Gi-rlfuUy, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Girl + -ful 
+ -LY 2,] With the energy characteristic of a girl. 
x886 J. A. Sterry Lazy Minstr. (ed. 2) 156 But still ihe 
two maidens tramp girlfully on.^ 1805 Crockett Sweeth. 
Trav, 206 Defending herself girlfully with a branch of 
bramble. Foot‘note,^hy should not one say ‘boyfully’, 
‘girlfully *, if one can say ‘ manfully'? 

Girlhood (goulhud). [f. Girl sh. -f- -hood.] 
The state of being a girl ; the time of life during 
which one is a girl concr. girls collectively. 

X78S Anna Seward Let. Boswell 25 Mar. Lett. I. x. 38 My 
mother passed her days of girlhood with 'an unde at War- 
wick. 183X Lytton Godolpii. I Not a trace of the' bloom or 
the softness of girlhood could be marked on her counten- 
ance. 1862 Trollope Small Ho. at Allingion in Comh. 
Mag.V\. 568 The sportiveness and kitten-Uke gambols of 
girlhood.. 1866 Annie Thomas Played Ont I.^xv, 285 A 
group of girlhood. x88o. Dixon Windsor 111 . xiii. iiBThe 
great queen, who had known him from her girlhood. 1883 L, 
Oliphant Aliiora Feio I. 2x3 If the girlhood of the Padfic 
slope are half as innocent as they are insolent [etc.]. 

Girliefga'jli)- [^- Gike, sfi. + -le, -v<: cf. Urdie^ 
A little girl. (A term of endearment.) 

i860 Artist 6' Crafism. 433 The little half-clad girlies ran 
off to hide themselves. 1877 P’cESS Alice 38 July in Mem. 
(1884) 357 The two little girlies are .so sweet. 1894 Doyle 
S. Holmes 52 She is my own dearlitlle girlie. 

Girling (gSuli^). [Cf. Gilling.] A young 
salmon. 

xB6x Act 24 6* 25 yict. c. T09 I 4 All migratory fish of the 
genus salmon, whether known by the names hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say . . kelt, laurel, girling, grilse*, or 
by any other local name. 

Girlish (gs’jHJ), a. [f. Girl sb. -i- -ish k] ^ Of 
or pertaining to a girl or to girlhood ; characteristic 
of or like a girl, 

1565 Cooper Theshuru5,Putllaris, propre to girles. .girlish. 
1596 Drayton Leg. 1. 937 She , . To other speech, and 
Girli.sh laughter fell. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mon 682 
These chaplets of flowers be girlish gaudes. 1788 Burns 
Let. to Mrs. Dunhp 16 Au^., An old grand-uncle, with 
whom my mother lived a while in her girlish years. 1B16 
J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 200 Girlish feeling prompts this 
anticipation of satisfaction. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola w. 
xxvii, She had been very foolish and ignorant in her girhsh 
time. 187s W. S. Hayward Lave agst. World 3 Walter 
was. .more girlish than either of the oibers. 

Hence Gi'rlishly adv., GiTllshness, 

1623 Cockeram, Puellaritie, Girlishnesse. 17*7 Bailey 
vol. U, Cfr/w/tfYt likeaGirl. i824LANDOR/;/mg’.C(7«u.lL 
279 Thou art still girlishly (bnd of those dried cherries | 1833 
Browning Pauline 231 Autumn has come— like Spnr^ re- 
turned to us, Won from her girlishness. 1875 A. R. Hope 
My SekooLboy Fr. 164 The elegance and girlishness for 
which we laughed at Philip. XM5 M. Pattjson Mem. 123 
Of ajl bp'ond 1 was girlishly ignorant. 

Girlism (gSuliz’m). nome-wd. [-isM.] Girls, 
or their characteristics, collectively. 

1788 Anna Seward Lelt. (iBii) II. i86 The prejudices of 
girlism. 179s /drrf. IV. yo With her sister, Miss Bowutcr, 

I passed some of the sprightly days of girlism, 

GirUs, obs. form of Gkiise. 

Girly fga'jli), a. [f Gird sb. + -y h] Charac- 
teristic of or befitting a girl ; girlish. 

x886 J. A. Sterry Lazy Minstr. (ed. cl 127 Her laugh is 
light, Her figure slight and girly. 1891 G. ^^EREom^ (Pie 
of our Conq. I. iii. xr The silly girly sugary crudity has 
given way to womanJj' suavity. 

Hence GiTllness, girlishness. 
xB86 J. A, Sterry Lazy Minstr. (ed. 2) 60 A white, 
dress that artlessly reveals . , The pouting l>eauty of her 
fair young form ; In all its dainty, dimpled girUness. 

Girn (g5.in), sb.i Sc. Also 4-6 gyrne, C ginie, 
[var. of Grin j^.I] 

1. a. t A noose- b. A snare or ir.ap for 
catching animals or birds, made of hair, wire, or 
the like, with a running ‘noose, 
e X375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 1 140 He a slalowart gyrne 
can ma To hang hym-self witli be pe liaK. 1535 STmvART 
Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 108 With falshcid he thame fed, ns 
quha wald set anc gime befoirane gled. 2536 Bellend^ 
Cron. Scot. (x8sx) 1 . 286 He commandit, ib.Tt na harts w 
slane .. nor yet mne be nettis or cimts. xyxx Court tiH. 
Barony cf Urie (1892) 119' Killed with guns ..guns or 
other uigincs. 18*4-7 Moir IKunc/i (1833) xxiv. lEO 

'The \*agabond's girn was set. 
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2 . A snare, trap, wile. 

rx37S Sc. Troy-hk. ir. 999 The quhilkes frome gyrnes 
of dede Ware eschapede. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
61 b, Thai that will be riche, falHs into temptatioun and in 
the gyrne of the deuil. 1596 Dalrymplf. tr. Leslie's Nisi. 
Scoil. X. 462 Thame selfes skairse could defend from the 
girnes of this Edicte. 1721 Ramsay Jiise L'all 0/ Stocks 
35 Stock-jobbers, brokers.. Wha set their ^owden girns sae 
wylie, Tho ne’er sae cautious, they’d beguile ye. 

Gdrn (g 5 ->n), sb.~ Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Gikn t/.I] 

1 . The act of showing the teeth, a snarl. 

IS3S [see Gape sb. i], 1602 Marston Ani. <5- Mel. iii. il. 

Euen so the Duke frownes for all this Cursond world : 
oh that gerne kilSjit kils. ar^x'V.Vlooi:^^v.Mybeaiiti^id 
Lady (1865^ 107 A poring spectre shall be seen With Iwid 
stare andgim. 1870 in Ramsay /?m/VA(ed. 18) p. xxxiii, His 
gim’s waur than his bite. 1883 Annie Swan Aldersyde iii. 
51 A smile .. afterwards described as resembling the ‘girn 
o’ a rat 

b. Sc. A snarling tone, 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 161 Lettin out 
the dry dusty moral apothegms wi’ ae continued and mono- 
tonous gim. 

i* 2 . =Grinj ^.2 Obs. rare. 

1636 Davenant JVitls IV. ad This is at least a girne 
of Fortune, if Not a faire smile. 17x1 E. Ward Qitix. I. 
67 ScofTd him, unseen, with Winks and Gims. 

Girn Forms: 4-6 gyrii(e, 5-6 

girne, 6 gern(e, 6-7 geame, 8 guern, 6- girn. 
[var. Grin v. with metathesis of r.] 

I . intr. To show the teeth in rage, pain, disap- 
pointment, etc. ; to snarl as a dog; to complain 
persistently ; to be fretful or peevish. Also to girn 
at. Now only north, and .SV. 

137S Barbour Brace iv. 322 Than lukit he awfully thame 
to, And said, gymand, ‘hangis & drawisl’ CX440 York 
Myst. xxxiii. 23 pat gome pat gyrnes or gales, I myself sail 
hym hurte full sore. 15x3 Douglas AEneis ix. ii, 65 The 
wyld wolf . . Abowt the bowght, plet all of wandis tygbt, 
Bayis and gyrnls. 1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. in. Wks. 
1254^1 The bitch had founde the foote agayn : & on she came 
gerning. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iii, 15 His face was ugly 
and his countenance sterne . . And gaped like a gulfe when 
he did gerne. <2x693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xvU, The 
old Trot for a while remained silent, pensive, and giming 
like a Dog, X724 Ramsay Tend. Misc. (1733) 1 . 31 We hang 
our lugs and wi’ a gloom, Girn’d at stockjobbing ane and a’. 
X7M A. Wilson xst Ep. Jo y. Debit Poet. Wks. (1846) r8 
While chaunrin* critics girn and growl, And curse wbate'er 
they light on. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 133 She’s girnin’ 
at e’enm’— she's girnin’ at morn— a’ hours o' the day in my 
flesh she’s a thorn, 1855 Browning Old Piciures Florence 
ix. The mastiff girns And the puppy pack of poodles yelp. 
1863 Kingsley Waier.Bab. v, How she [the otter] did grin 
and girn when she saw Tom. x886 Stevenson KidnaJJed 
v!.5o He’s a wicked auld man, and there’s many would like 
to see him girning in a tow. 

b. quasi-/;‘a«J. 

1804 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 120, I could only girn my 
teeth at him. 

c. trans. To ntler in a snarling tone. 

1847 E. Bronte Wuihering Heights xvii. 148 ‘ Isabella, 
let me in, or I’ll make you repent I ' he ‘ girned ' as Joseph 
aills it. 

1 2 . To show the teeth in laughing ; to grin, Obs. 
1552 Latimer Seriu. Lincolnsh, v, 105 They goe with the 
corses girning and fleering, as though they went to a beare- 
bay ting. 1593 Pass. Mortice (1876J 80 After that girne like 
a monkie that sees her dinner. 1602 Marston 
Rev. 1. iii. Bij, Laugh not .. When thou dost girne, thy 
rusty face doth looke Like the head of a rested rabbit. 
1617 F. Moryson Itin. i, 247 The rascall multitude, .ceased 
not to girn and laugh at our sighes and teares. a 17XX Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 299 Curs’d Satan guerning 
stood, the while he spake. 

Girn (gajn), v.’t' Sc. Also 4 gyrne, [f. Girn 
trans, a. fg. To ensnare {obs.'). b. To 
catch in a girn or trap (cf, quot. 1825-80!. 
c 1375 Sc. Troy-bk. u. 366 But he, gyrnede syne atte last 
Inne 5harnynge of the golde so rede. 1825-80 Jamieson, 
Girn^ (1) to catch by means of a girn ; (2) to catch trouts 
by means of a noose of hair. 1866 T. Bruce Summer Queen 
320 I’ll make sure To girn him like a hare. 1896 Crockett 
Cleg KeUy^xxx.^ 96 As if he had been * girning ' sticklebacks 
and ‘ bairdies ’ in the shallow burns. 

Gimel (gSunel), sb. Sc. Also 5 gymall, 6 
girnall, 6-7 girnell, girnal. See also Garnel. 
[variant of Garnel.] A granary; also, a large 
chest for meal. 

1452 Sc. Acts yas. //, § 4 (1814) II. 41/2 Item it is ordanyt 
pat na maner of wittail be haldin in gyrnall be ony persone 
forther ban is needful!. 1568 Lauder Godlie Tractate 490 
5e cloise 5our GirnalHs frome the puris. a 1572 KNox/f/j/. 
Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 361 The Bischopis girnell was keapt the 
first nycht by the laubouris of Johne Knox, a 1670 Spalding 
Troub. Chas.I{x%2<^ 114 They.. brake upgirnels,and baked 
good bannocks at the fire. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. 4 Scotl. 
104 Another wooden house. .of twenty feet square, which 
ser.ves at present for a granary or girnal, as they pronounce 
it, for their oatmeal. 1834 H. Miller Scenes (f Leg. xvii. 
(1857) 258 Each proprietor, too, had his storehouse or girnal 
—a tall, narrow building, the strong-box of the time, i860 

J. Grant Mary 0/ Lorraine ii,_ Large oak chests, gimels, 
and almries, the receptacles of linen. 

b. Cosnb., as \girnel river (== breaker). 

1508 Dunbar Flyihtg iv. Kennedie 246 Muttoun drjwer, 
girnall [v.r. gamale] ryver, 3adswyvar, fowll fell the. 

t Girnel (gs’jnel), 7^. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
sb.] irons. To store up in a girnel or granary. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 153 Victuall suld not be girnellcd, 
bot suld be brocht to the market, a 1670 Spalding Troub. 
Chas. 1 (1792) II. 167 'There was rictual girnelled in store 
to help to find the soldiers by way of plundering. 


Hence Gi*melled ppl. a., Gi'rnelling vhl. sb. 
X48X in Maitland Hist. Edin. i. i, (17531 9 For a Girnel of 
Corn, Two Bags ..and the same from all girnelled goods. 
1597 Acts Part. Scotl. 34 b, Girnalling of victuallis is for- 
bidden. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 173 Not 
thrashing victual! in due lyme, girnalling of it when it 
is threshen, and not bringing of it to the mercat. 

Girning (gaunig), sb. [f. Girn v^- + -ing^.] 
The action of the verb Girn 1. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiii. 157 Ther wes .. Sic gyrnyng, 
granyng ; and so gret A noyis, as thai can othir bet. 1580 
North Plutarch (1676) 841 lihe Greyhound .. at the first 
began to answer them with a soft girning ; but when they 
came by the ’I^ower where he lay, he barked out aloud. 
a 1693 URQUHART^flie/nji 111. xui. 106 He.. was.. environed 
about so with the barking of Cuto. .girning of Boars. 1792 
A. Wilson Watty < 5 * Mag xxxviii, Owre the seas I march 
this morning, Listet, testet, sworn an a', Forc’d by your 
confounded girning. i8to Tannahill Wks.{iZ^ 6 ) 
105 Wi’ girning her neb’s like the gab o’ the fleuk, 

Girning (gS'-iniq), ppl- a. Sc. and dial. Also 
6 girnand, gerning. [f. Girn + -iso 2.] 

1 . Sc. That ‘ girns ’ ; ill-humoured, snarling. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 86 Julyan .. to hir seyd 
wyth chere gyrnyng Now [etc.]. <^1450 Henryson A/br. 

Fab, 85 With gimand teeth and awfull angrie luke. 1508 
Dunbar T;//! 290 Quhen that thechufwald 

me chid, with girnand chaftis. 1^85 Burns To W. Sitt/son 
xxviii, I’ve even seen them greetm WP gimin’ spite. 1824 
Scott St. Rattan's xxxi, The cappemoity, old giming ale- 
wife may wait long enough or I forward it. 

1 2 . Grinning. Obs. rare ~ 

1599 MarstonAVo. K/V/iTw/Viii.xi. 227 That iest-mounging 
youth Who nere did ope his Apish gerning mouth Uut to 
retaile and broke anothers wit. 

1 ! Giro yt. giro a round, circuit 

L. gf'riis, a. Gr. yvpos circle : cf. Gyrate.] A tour, 
circuit ; a ‘ turn *. 

1670 Lassels Voy. Italy VtcX. avj, And no man under- 
stands Livy and <^sar . . like him who hath made exactly 
the Grand Tour .cd France and the Giro of Italy, 1823 
hkXi'i liioTiGKrt Salvator RosaxW. JiZzd) I. 100 Nearly all 
his biographers have alluded to this early and singular 
1841 Motley Corr. (1889) I. iv. 93 From the library you 
reach the ante-chamber, thus completing the giro of one of 
the prettiest houses in St. Petersburg. x8to Geo. Eliot 
Let. ^ June in Life (1884) III. 357 Afterwards we have a 
giro In our gondola. 

Giromancy, obs. form of Gyromancy. 

Giron j see Gyron Her. 

II Gironde (^Ao'nd, d^irpmd). [see Girondist.] 
The Girondist party. 

1876 Gladstone in Content^. Rev. June ix They are apt 
to disappear.. like Lafayette before the Gironde. 

Girondel, obs. form of Girandole. 

Girondist (d^irffndist), sb. (a.) [ad. F. Giron- 
(lisle (now Girottdiit)y f. Gironde (see def.) + •istCy 
-TST.] A member of the moderate republican party 
(in the French assembly 1791-1793) ; its leaders 
were the deputies from the department of the 
Gironde (cf. quot. 1833). Also attrib. or adj. 
x8oi Qxrvo'RVi Louis XYIf 6^9 The Girondists, or moderate 
party, were reduced to a singular dilemmiiL 1827 Scott 
Napoleon Introd., Wks, 1870 IX. 1x3 The Girondist party. 
1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1847) II. 277 The Girondists, so 
called from the district near Bordeaux called the Gironde, 
from whence the most able of their party were elected. 

Gironell, obs. form of Girandole. 

Qironny ; see Gybonny Her, 

II Girouette [F- giroueUe, obscurely 

connected with gire-r L. gyrare to revolve. It. 
has giroeHa from Fr.] A we.ather-cock. Also fig. 

1822 L. Simond Switzerland I, 323 You might as well 
pretend to stigmatize Talma or Mademoiselle Mars, with the 
name of girouettes^ for not acting every night the same 
part, as our French politicians and philosophers, for chang- 
ing sides and principles from day to day. 1831 Jekyll 
Corresp. (1894) 2/4 He is no ordinary girouette. ,x8S7 Sir 
F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. II. 232 However nicely the 
weather-cock maybe poised., some breeze must breathe., to 
make the girouette spin round. 

HenceGironettism, constant changing of opinions 
or principles. [Cf. F. girouetteriel] 

1825 New Monthly Mag, XIV, 109 Girouettism^ is the 
natural vice of revolutionary times and political consistency 
the rarest.. of virtues. 

Girr (gfr). .SV. [var. Girth j^.^] A hoop for 
a barrel. Also, a chilcFs hoop. Cf. Gird sb.^ 2, 
Girth sb."^ 2. 

x6xx in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (1876) I, 322 Na firlot to be 
sealit bot sik as bes yron girris about the mowth. 1796 
Burns Cooper o* Cuddie, The cooper o’ Cuddie cam here 
awa, And ca'd the girrs out owrc us a'. 1821 Blackw. Mag. 
Aug. 35 Rowing girrs (rolling hoops) forms another healthy 
exercise to the boys of Edinburgh. 2887 J. Service Lt/e 
Dr. Duguid xxix. 185, I was a happy wee callan caing the 
girr on the street. 

b. A hoop used to keep a pair of water-cans 
apart so that they may be more easily carried. 

1832-53 A. A. Ritchie Whistle^Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 
III. ^ As our kimmer Nell, Wi* her stoups and her girr, was 
gaun down to the well [etc.]. j 

GirrebbagG) var. Gilravage sh. 

Girrock. ? Obs. (See quot,) 

1674 Rav WordSf Sea Fishes 103 Girrtxk, Acus major, | 
called elsewhere Horn* Fish and Needle-Fish. j 

t Girse. Obs. [var. Girth prob. from pi. | 
gir{ih)s.'] ^ 

1 . A saddle-girth ; ^GirthjAIi. j 


Abingdon Ace. (Ctundtjx) 88 Et in frenis, caplstris, 
singulis, gurs’ emptis .. iiijj. viij<f.] 1591 Harincton Or/. 
Jjtr. xxiii, Ixvi, Orlando .. With all his strength bestrides 
the saddle fast, Yet did the Pagan heave him with such 
strength That all his gyrses broken were at length. 16x3-18 
Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 46 All strooke his horse 
together with their Launces ; as they brakepectorall, girses, 
and all. 1623 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Praise Hemtseed Wks. 
III. 69/2 As Sadlers for their elks haire to stufie their sadles 
And girses, and a thousand fidle fadles. 1655 E. 'Terry 
Voy. E. India 151 His great Elephants .. cany', each of 
them, one iron gun,^bout five foot long, lying upon a strong 
frame of wood, made square, that is fitted to a thick broad 
Pannel fastned about him with verj’ strong and broad Girses 
or Girts. 

2 . A band or hoop ; = Girth sb}- 2. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Cincha, a girse, the iron that 
bindeth a wheele, Cingulum, orbita Jerrea, canthus. 

3 . Comb., as = Girth-web. 

x6ot R. Peirce Bath Mem. t. ii. 29 Laying him upon a 
kind of a Cradle, bottom’d with Girse-web, letting it down, 
by degrees, into the Bath. 

Girse, dial. var. Grass. 

Qirsill, obs. form of'GRiLBE. 

Oirsle, Girstle, dial. var. Gristle. 

Girss, obs. Sc. f. Grass. 

Girst, var. Grist. 

Girt (gsJt), sb. [var. Girth in use chiefly 
in the 17th and iSth c.] 

1 . A saddle-girth; = Girth sb.'^ i. Obs. t^c.dial. 

1563 Fulke Meteors (1571) 30 b> Her horse laye dead with 

his bridle and girtes vntied. n; x6z6 Beaum. & Fl. IPil 
without M. 11. V, lie give um leave to cut my girts, and flay 
me. 1665 Milton University Carrier, Here lies old Hob- 
son ; Death hath broke his girt And here, alas ! hath laid him 
in the dirt. 1760-72 tr. yuan 6* V Hod's ^oy. (ed. 3) 1 . 432 1 1 is 
with great difficulty they are first brought to suffer the girts 
to be put round their bodies. 1795 Wolcot (P, Pindar) 
Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV, 240 Rapture’s aCharger; often 
breaks his girt, Runs off and flings his Rider in the dirt. 
2867 Rock yim 4 Nellji^ (E. D. S.No. 76) An’ girts, a guide- 
strap, hayvor-seed. 

f b. A surgical bandage. Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Surg, vn. v. 487 The most common way of 
Bandage is by that of tbe Girt, which Girt hath a Boulster 
in the middle, and the ends are tackt firmly together. 1743 
tr. HeistePs Surg. 169 There must also be fastened another 
Napkin, Sling, or Girt. 

c. Printing. (See quot., and cf. Girth sb."^ i d.) 
1683 Moxon Mech. B.xerc. II. 72 Girts are Thongs of 
Leather, cut out of the Back of an Horse-hide [etc.]. Two of 
them are used to cairy the Carriage out and in. 

2 . A small girder. Now only U.S. 

*579 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 311, ij girts xj 
foote Ipnge, vj vnch thicke, Ix vnch brod. iZ^$Ioid,il, 531 
For girt, sparrs, ioists . . and carriage of timbers for the 
Libraiy'roofe, 1796 }s\o?.st. Attier. Geog.l, ^0$ Each pier 
is composed of seven sticks of oak timber, united by a cap- 
piece, strong braces and girls. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech., 
Girt, a small girder, used in roofs or bridge-frames. 

b. =s Fillet jA 11 b. 

1823 in P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 585, 1842 in Francis 
Diet. Arts. 

3 . = Girth jA 3. Also, in technical use, mea- 
surement across or around a surface which is not 
flat (e.g. a moulded comice) taking into account all 
elevations and depressions. 

. 1664 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1B86J I. 156 The said 
Cornice. .to be measured by the girt. 1679 Evelyn Sylva 
xxii. 106 The Girt, or Circumference below is thirteen foot. 
X703 Maundrell Joum. yerus. (1732) 142. 1 measur’d one 
of the largest, and found it twelve yards six inches in girt, 
and yet sound. 17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 22 R 2 He is 
a lusty, jolly fellow, that lives well, at least three yards in the 
girt. X793 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. e) IV. 227 The girt of the 
old tree, .is five feet six inches. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mech. 627 The number of square feet produced, by mul- 
tiplying the girts of the roof by the length of the slates 
at tbe eaves. 1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 87 In these 
articles, the content of a roof is found by multiplying the 
length of the ridge by the girt over from caves to eaves. 
1842-59 Gwilt Archit. (ed. 4) § 2372 Cornices are measured 
by obtaining their girt, and multiplying by their length for 
the quantity of moulded work in them. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. App.446 If the girt betaken 
in inches, and the length m feet [etc.]. 1883 R. Haldane 
Workshop Receipts S^er. _ii. 438/: Surfaces under 6 in. in 
width or girt are called 6 in. 

Jig, 1647 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. vii. (1739) 15 For 
long before Boniface his time Archbishops were swoln 
beyond the girt of the Canon. 

b. (See quot. ; loosely used for ^quarter-girt’.) 
1842-59 Gwilt Archil, (ed. 4) Gloss., Girt .. in limber 
measuring, according to some, is taken at one fourth of the 
circumference of the tree. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as girt- 
buckle, -Huey -measure, -piece, -spot, -web, -zvheel. 
b. insir\imQntQ.\, ZLS git'i'galled, -marked a.d]$. Cf. 
girth-buckle, -galled (Girth sb.'^ 8), Gikth-web. 

xyoxLcnd. Gaz. No. 3746/4 Lost.. a brown Gelding above 
14 hands,. .the Hair chafed off by the *Girl -buckle. Hid. 
No. 3693/4 Lost.. a bay Gelding about 14 hands, ..and a 
little *Girt-gallcd. 1720 Strvpe Stow's Surv. Lend. (J755> 

II. 645/2 To give the Bounds or *Girt line of this Parish, I 
shall begin at Cecil-street. 1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2282/^ 

A dark bay brown punch Nag.. with saddle xnarks, ana 
•girt mark’d under the Belly. 1663 Cercier Counsel 78 
•Girt measure of Timber is the best lor the buyer, because 
there b more in the circular measure then m the square. 
X770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) II. X05 The g^l* 
pieces six inches by five. x688 Loud. Gaz. ^0^314/4 ho 
white, unless some Saddle or Spots. >665 Axr T. 

Roe's Voy. E. Indies 3S4 Those Coaches will ca^' four 
persons.. but two may lie at case, .upon quilts, .upheld by 



GIRT. 

*glrt-wcb, with which they are bottom'd. 1841 Savage 
Viet. Print,^ Al^ called *girt wheel, and drum; 

a cylinder of elm wood, with two fiat broad grooves turned 
in it on which the two girts wind and unwind alternately, 
as the carriage is run in and out. 

Giirt Now rare. [Two formations : 

(i) Altered from GlRDt'.^, perb. after the pa.. pple. 
girt. (2) f. Girt sb. 

(The imperative gyrt />e occurs Ags. Gosp.^ Vt/kexvu. 8, 
but the form is prob. due to the nature of the initial conso* 
nant of the following word.)] 

1 . trans. = Gird z/.t in Tarious senses. 

c 1400 Desir. TVcy'stiS, I bid.,J»at he. .pas fro this place 
o payn of bis lyfe,..And gyrt on no grete wordis to greue vs 
no more. 1579 Gossom Sck. Abuse (Arb.) 49 If the enemy 
beseege vs .. preuent forrain aide, girt in the city [etc.]. 
i6oa ^Iarstok ff Met. r. Wks. 1856 I. 12 Weele girt 
them with an ample waste of love. 1631 Gouge God's 
Arrows ii. § 22. 160 Girting and besieging their townes and 
cities, so as they can not go abroad. 1683 KENHET.£*nrx/«. 
on Folly (1709) 113 They will picka quarrel. .for such poor 
provocation as the girting on a coat the wrong way, 1W8 
Lend. Gaz. No. 2311/1 The Inauguration Ceremony, which 
consisted only in Girting the Grand Signior with a Sword. 
1726 Leo.vi Albertis Archit. I. 44/1 The middle parts, 
which girt and surround the Wall. 2799 Naval Chron. II. 
177 The whole was by them girted^ and surrounded. 1823 
Examiner ic^2 [It] looks like a bright cincture girting the 
earth. 1895 Vafly News 33 Feb. 6/6 The primeval forest 
which girts the mountain. 

2. To secure with a girth (cf. Gibth v. 3). 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 8 Hasten with the Packct«Maile to 
the Post Office, be it never so ill girted, whereby it oft falls 
in the mid-way ? 2841 Catlik N, Atner. Ind. (1844) II, xli. 
60 A buffalo skin girted on its back. 

3 . To surround with a cord or measuring-line in 
order to ascertain the girth ; to take the girth of. 

2663 Gerbier Counsel 81 Measured flat in square yeards, 
without girling the work with a Hne. 17*7 Bradley Ea7rt. 
Viet. s.v. Felling, By girting the middle^ of the tree with a 
line and taking a quarter part of the girt for the square. 
1818 Hutton Course Math. II. 86 For the Surrounding 
Architrave, girt it about the uppermost part for its length 
[etc.]. 2B83 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. n, 438/1 
Surface painting is measured by the superficial yd., girting 
every part of the work covered. 

b. intr. To take a measurement by drawing a 
string round the object to be measured. Said also 
of the string. 

2825 J- Nicholson Ofierat. Mechauic^zj AH mouldings in 
plaster work are measured . . by girting over the mouldings 
with a line, Ibid. 642 The dimensions must be taken with 
a line, that girts over the mouldings, breaks, etc. 

4 . Of trees, etc, : To measure (so much) in girth 
or girt (« Gibth v. 5). 

1750 G. Hughes Barhadoes 175 This divides into five 
branches, each equal to a large tree, some of them girting 
round about eight feet. 2805 Forsyth Beauties Seotl, 
(1806) IV. 262 There are larches .. which at five feet high 
girled, in ijgs, full eight feet. 2828 Hvttou Course Math. 
II. 88 The cornice, which jgirts 8i inches. 2858 O. W. 
Holmes Aut. Breahf.-i. xii. (1891) 288 The tree ‘girts* 
eighteen and a half feet, and spreads over a hundred. 

5 . To girt against : to press against (said of a 
ship’s cable), [Cf. Girt ///. a. 2 and Gird 7.] 

1794 Rigging tf Seamanship II. 310 The ship, driving to 
leeward.. causes the cable to girt against the lee bow. 
Hence Gi*rting sh. In quots. altrib., as girt- 
ing-place, (a) that part of a horse’s body where 
the girth is worn ; (b) that part of the trunk where 
a tree is girthed or measured; girting-ateadt^ 
GiRDbESTEAD ; GiTting ppl. a, 

1607 Topsell Four’/. Beasts (1658) 113 They which are 
small in their girting stead about their loins, do much love 
hunting. ^ 2676 Lend. Gaz. No. 1108/4 A large brown bay 
Mare., with a hole on her ribs.. near the girting place. 2737 
Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. Fellings To know the Value of a 
Tree standing, you may girt it, allowing for the Bark, and 
so much as you think it will measure less in the girting 
Place than at the Butt [etc.]. 2867 H. G. Mitchell Rural 
Stud. 390 But with us, who have no girting walls [etc.]. 
Girt (g 3 it), ppl. a. Also 7 eert. [pa. pple, of 
Gird t;.! ; see Girded ppl. n.] 

1 . In senses of the vb. 

2791 CowFER Lett. 23 June, It is an old bouse with girt 
casement windows. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i, 413 
And how herself, with girt gown, carefully She went betwixt 
the heaps. Ibid. II. in. 173 Her panting breast and girt-up 
gown. 

2 . Naut. (See quots.) 

16^ Cart. Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 Gert^ is when 

the Cable is so taught that vpon the turning of a tide, a Ship 
cannot goe ouer it. 2704 Harris Lex, Tech. s.v. Girding- 
girtt The Seamen s.iy a Ship is Girt or hath a Girding.girt, 
when her Cable being so tile, or strained, that upon the 
turning of the Tide she cannot go over it with her Stern-post, 
but will lie a-cross the Tides. 1780 Falconer Viet. Marine, 
Girt, the situ.ilion of a ship which is moored so strait by her 
cables, extending from the hawse to two distant anchors, as 
to be prevented from swinging or turning about. 1867 in 
Smyth Sailor's IPordbk. 

Girt, dial. var. Great, Grit. 
t GiTt-teew. Oh. rare. Also gert-, gird- 
brew. [f. girt Grit - h Brew j/l] (See quot. 1620.) 

2620 Markham Faretv. Hush. (1625) 134 Gertbrew is 
somewhat more course, and less pleasant than washbrew, 
having both the hrannennd hulls in it, yet is accounted a 
food of very good strength. 1725 in Bradley Fam. Viet. 
s.v. (copying Markham), Cird-brexv. 

Girtll Forms: 4-5 gorth(e, (5 

gerroth), 5-6 gyrth, 6 gurth, 4- girth. See also 
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Garth 2 , Gird sb.\ Gibr, Gxrse, Girt sb. [a. ON, 
(^gerbu) gjpr^ girdle, girth, hoop (Sw., Da. gjord') 
» Goth.^atnfij girdle r—OTeat.*^tn/(i. To different 
grades of the same root (^gord-, gard~, gnrd-i) 
belong Garth I, Gird®'.^, Girdle .tA] 

1 , A belt or band of leather or cloth, placed round 
the body of a horse or other beast of burden and 
drawn tight, so as to secure a saddle, pack, etc. 
upon its back. 

23 . . Coer dc L. 5733 BryJyl and peytrel al to-brast Hy.«; 
Perth, and hys stiropes alsoo. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. tv. 20 ■ 
Sette my sadel vppon Suffre-til-I-se-my-tyme, And lete 
warrok it tvell with Witlj^-wordcs gertbes. 2463 Mann. ^ 
Hotiseh. Exp. 227 Item, payd there for gyrthys and a hors- 
kombe, and for mendyng of a tronkc sadylle, viij.ff, 2323 
Fitzhebb. /f«sA§242Thymb!e,nedIc, threde, point, lest y* 
thy gurth breke. 1580 Sid.vev Arcadia J. (1590) 75 b, The 
saddle with broken girthes was driuen from the horse. 2602 
Segar Non. Mil. 4- Civ. in. xtv. 130 He who falleth by the 
default of his horse, the breaking of Girthes, or any such 
like accident. X7x6 Swift Progr. Poetry sg The steed, 
oppress’d, would ureak his girth, To raise the lumber from 
the earth. 2787 * G. Gambado * ./4c<Trf. Norsemen (1809) 45 
See that your girths are tight, x^x Elphinstonc Nist. 
lud. II. 425 R4]a Blip Sing.. running up to Aurangzib’s 
elephant, began to cut away the girths with his sword, 
2867 Lady Herbert Cradle 2.. via. 206 One more vigorous 
kick, having cut the girths which held one of the saddles, 
the lady found herself suddenly under her steed. 

b. To nm (a Jiorse) head and girth : to keep 
pace with in racing. 

1809 Brit. PressxoiSpirii Pttbl. JrnU. (1810) XlII. 62 The 
mare ran him head and girth nearly the first half mile, 
f c. (See quot.) Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Girth, .a saddle that is buckled 
and compleat for use. 

d. Printing. (See quot. 1823.) 

2823 Crabb Technot. Viet., Girth, leather thongs belonging 
to the carriage of a printing press, by which it is let in and 
out, 2842 Savage Viet. Print., Giriks .. They are some- 
times made of Girthweb. 2852^ in Ocilvie. 

^ 2 , A hoop of wood or iron, esp. for a barrel. Obs. 

£■2356 Durham MS, Burs. Roll, Et in ccc girthes quer- 
cuUnis empt. pro cuvis et doleis in officio bracine, xvjr. 
a 2400-50 Alexander 5536 pan gert he gomes for to gang, 
and grayth him a tonn Of grene glilterand glas with 
gerrethis of iren. 2483 Caih. Angl. 257/j A Gyrtbe of a 
vesselle, instaia{Ji.). 

3 . Measurement round the circumference of any 
object, of which the section is approximatefy circu- 
lar, as the human body, the trunk of a tree, etc. 

With quot. 1706 cf. GARTH23. 

Evelyn Sylva xxix. 92 'Then cleanse the Boal of the 
Branches which were left, and saw it into lengths for the 
semaring, to which belongs the Measure and Girth (as our 
Workmen call it) which I refer to the Buyer. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Girth, . . a Term us'd by Cock.Masters, for the 
Comijass of a Cock’s Body. 1792 Cowper Odyss. xxin. 223 
Within the court a leafy olive grew Lofty, luxuriant, pillar- 
like in girth, a 2798 Pennant (1812) JIJ. 86 A fish. -its 
length was twenty-four feet ; but the girth did not exceed 
twelve. 2827 Steuart Plantet^s (7. (1838) 243 A strong but 
soft rope, of perhaps four inches in girth. 1859 E. A. Farkes 
Pract. Hygiene (cd. 3) 521 There must also be a special 
girth of the chest. 2887 Kuskin Prxterita II. 403 Walnuts, 
with trunks eight or ten feet in girth. 

4 . Mining. (See quot,, and cf. Girt sb. 2.) 

x88t B.AynouD Mining Gloss.,Girt/f, in square-set timber- 
ing, a horizontal brace in the direction of the drift. 

5 . iransf. That part of a horse’s body where the 
girth is fastened, 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (cd. 4) I. 413 The 
girth or brisket. 

6. fig. Something that encircles. 

2872 J. Miller (2878) 36 The ripened fields 

drew round a golden girth. 187* Blackie Lays Night. lo 
His soul this self-same moment From the girth of purging 
fire Leaps redeemed. 2876 Swinburne Erechth. 1442 That 
is girdled about with the round sea’s girth As a town with 
its wall. 

7. J 7 . S. (See quots.) 

2864 Webster, GtW/i, a smalt horizontal beam [2890 brace] 
or girder. 1889 Century Diet., Girth, in car-building, a 
long horizontal bracing-timber on the inside of the frame of 
a box-car. ^ 

8. attrib.DOi^Comb.jSiS girth-buckle, -strap', also 
ghih’deep adj., ghih-galled ppl. a. (hence girth- j 
gall vb.) ; f girth-sting, + -tree, a piece of wood 
suitable for making into hoops ; girth-stretcher 
(see quot.). Cf. girt-buckle, -galled (Girt sb, 4) ; 
gird-sting (flinjy sb.^ 3), 

2385-6 Durham MS, Sacr. Roll, In tribus paribus de 
■•Girthbokyls, vjd. 1852 Maykk Reid Scalp Hunt, iv, 
Back went the girth buckles with a ‘sneck', i88a E. 
O'Donovan Merv Oasis 1. 322 The horseman suddenly 
finds himself *glrth-deep in a torrent. 2682 Land. Gaz. 
No. 2720/8 The other a bright Bay, no white but a slip on 
the off-side as if he had been *Girth-gall’d. 2807 Cavalry 
Tactics Yi. jx Some horses are indined to brush, others to 
girth gall. 2496 in Ld. Treas. Ace, Scotl. (2877) 282 Item, 
to that samyn man, for x« and x *girthsltngis viijr, ixd, 
*534 Aherd. Reg. XVI. 523 (Jam.) The^ balyes chargj't 
Robert Stewart pay Arch* Stewart, &c. iiij lb. for i. M. 
gyrchtsiingis. Ibid. 656 Three hundrcyih gyrlbstingis. 
1897 Westm, Gaz. 8 Oct- a/i On the near [side] a latigo or 
■•girth strap eight feet long is looped twice through the girth 
buckle. 1884 Knight jl/rrA. Diet. Suppl., '*^Girih-streicher, 
a frame in which saddle-girths arc suspended and held taut 
'to take the stretch out ofthem’t^as it is called. 2344-5 
Durham MS.^ Burs. Roll, In *Girthctres emp. pro vas. 
Cellar, et Bracinx, iiijr. vjrf. 


GIS. 

Girth, sb.^, sanctuarj', protection : see Grith. 
Girtll (g 5 ij>), jy. [f. Girth 

1 . trans. To gird, surround, encompass. 

IT 2450 Merlin 178 Ha now god yeve me grace to do so 
mocne that he may me glrthe with my swerde. 1523 
Douglas /fineis xit. xiii. 49, I suld, ^yrthit [L, ctncta\ 
with flambis rerd Stowtiy haue standyn in jon batale steid. 
2535 CoVERDALE Ezek. xvi. 9, I gyrthed y* aboule with 
white syleke, I clothed the with kerchues. 1819 Scott 
N'anhoe x, Within the four seas that girth Britain. 1848 
Lyttok A', Arthur vu, lix, They whom the seas of fabled 
Sirens girth. 

2 . To fit or bind (a horse, etc.) with a girth. 

2580 Hollydand Treas. Fr. Toug, Cenglervn chexml, to 

girthe a horse. ^2687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet. 11, To Girth a 
Horse You girth him too hard. 2835 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies xxii, * For God’s sake help me to girth this horse I ’ 
cried another. 2898 Speaker 1 Jan. 20/2 The horse is up 
and saddled : Girth the old horse tight. 

3 . To secure (a saddle, etc.) by means of a girth ; 
also, to girth on, tip. 

1819 Keats Oiko hi. ii, O that . . Thy girdle [were] some 
fine zealous-pained neiA'e To girth my saddle 1 1852 Mavne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xxvii, T’he aninials are led in and 
watered; they are bridled; the robes are thrown over them 
and girthed. 2866 Froude Nisi. Eng. IX. 43 Troopers 
were girthing up their saddles. 2875 w. S. Hayward Love 
agst. World g3 Her saddle seemed loosely girthed on. 

absol. 2876 Jas. Grant One of the 600 Ii. 428 When we 
halted to girth up I threw myself on the rich grass. 

1 4 . (See quot.) 

1688 R. Hou-tzArffiourytu. 97/2 Girth it [a Stool or Chair], 
is to bottom it with Girth Webb stret drawn and crossed. 

5 . To draw (a string) close round a surface which 
is being measured. Also absol. 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 544 Cornices are 
measured by girthing round the moulded parts. Ibid. 545 
The measurer. .girths round the string to the internal angle 
at the top of the string. 

6. inlr. To measure (so much) in girth. 

2858 !Yrnl E. Agric. Soc. XIX. n. 575 Some of the 
carrots girthed nearly 20 inches. 2868 Ibid. Ser. 11. IV. 11. 
288 He girthed 8 feet. 

Hence Gi'rtbed ppl. a., Gi*rthing vbl. sb. 

2805 Scott Last Minstr. iii. vi, Down went the steed, 
the girthing broke. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. HI. xxx, 
207 Those which suspend themselves horizontally by means 
of a thread girthed round their middle. 2870 Daily News 
31 Aug. 2 This [new pack saddle] together with a new mode 
of girthing, professes to prevent the rolling motion which 
generally galls the backs of animals. 

Gi‘rtli-'we:T 3 . [f. Girth sb. + Web j6 ,] Woven 
material of which girths are made ; a strong broad 
tape used by upholsterers and others ; a band made 
of this material, 

2382-2 Durham MS. Hosiilt. Roll, In Girth Webbj's 
Capistris fiokkys [etc.]. 2420 Nottingham Ree. II. 84, 

j. gerihweb, jrf. 1572 Wills Itw. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 361 
In Ye Great Shoppe ij groce of gyrtbwebe and xv pecw at 
vij». ij‘*. ye groce. 2634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 149 The 
better sort sleepe upon Cots, or Beds two foot high, matted 
or done with girth-web. 2763 Wesley li'^ks. (287a) III. 249 
He sent for some girth-web, with which he fastened her 
arms to her sides. 2798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. (2822) H. 
125 A piece of girth-web, which is used instead of a cord, 
because a cord would be unsteady. 

h. Comb., as girthxveh-helt, -xveaver. 

2762 Gentl. Mag. 204 The use of what the country people 
call a Girth-web-belt, .would prevent it. 2885 Census Instr. 
•J3 Girth Web Weaver. 

So GiTth-we-bbing. 

2794 W. Felton Carriages (2801) I. 31 The roof-pieces .. 
are nailed to the Slats, by means of strong Manchester tape, 
called girth-webbing. 

Gd'rt-li;]ie. Mint. (See quots.) 

^ 2769 Falconer Diet. Maiine (2780), Girt-Une, a rope pass- 
ing through a single block, on the head of jhe lower masts, to 
hoist up the rigging thereof .. The girt-line Is therefore the 
first rope employed to rig a ship [etc.]. 2840 R. H. Dana 

Be/, mast viii. 18 A long piece of rope . . is taken up to tlie 
mast-head from which the stay le.ads, and rove through a 
block for a girt-line, or, as the sailors usually call it, a gant- 
line. Ibid, xviii. 50 Some got girt-lines up for riding 
the stays and backstays. 2^7 in Smyth Sailor's li'ord-bk. 

Girtouian (gajlou'nian). [f. Girton + -TAN.] 
One who is, or has been, a student at Girton Col- 
lege, one of the two Cambridge colleges forwomen. 

1887 Atheuxuin 25 June 833/2 The head mistress..was .. 
an early Girton student. She was immediately succeeded by 
..another Girtoman. 1^6 Westm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 2/1 -the 
Newnhamites and Girtonians. 

So GiTtonite. Also Gl'rtonisli a., somewhat 
resembling the tone or style of Girton students. 

2888 Pall Malic. 3 Oct. 3/1 The first number of the new 
volume cd Atttlania can certainly not be reproached with 
being ‘too Girtonish*. 2894 Sir E. Sullivan Hymnn 58 
Their reply would have been a little ‘Girtonish , I 
2894 Atnenseum 24 Nov. 721/1 l*he plump and fair Dir- 
tonite’. .provided herself with the ‘Fensdes' of Pascal. 
tGiSjjis. Ohs. Forms : 6 jya(se, jis, eisso» 

gys, 6-7 gia. [Mincing pron. of Jesus or J(Stt.\ 
An oath or exclamation. By Gis / 

2528 Roy & Barlowe Rede me (Arb.) 56 Thej' regarde it 
no more be gisse ITicn waggynge of his mules layle. *549 
Chaloner tr. Erasm. on Folly Q ii b, Chcrishyng them 
(by iysse) a little better than they are wont to dooeyiese 
froun}T}g philosophers. 2562 J. Hbywood Prov. & 

(2867) 1x2 Ich can not one woord of it by Its. • Lick 
his wit, by gis. 2602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 58 By gis, and by 
S. Charity, Alacke, and fie for shame. 1655 
Prancion vii. 6 A hundred times and more, by Gis, I would 
have laid [etc.]. 
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Gisarme (gizaMm). Ods.t\c.B{st. Forms: a. 
3-4 gisharni(e, 4-7 e:ysarm(e, 5 gesarme, guy- 
sarme, 9 guisarme, 3-5, 7, 9 gisarme. 4 
giserne, 5 gesarne, geserne, guysarne, gys- 
yryne, 5-6 gys(s)erne, 6 gyssarn, 7, 9 gisarine, 
(7 gisaring). Also 5 gyser. [a. OF. ^u) 7 sarme, 
gisaniCj etc. (also jtisarinc)^ — Vx, gus-, jusai^na^ 
It. giusarvia, OSp. hisantia, of unknown origin. 
The Eng. pronunciation with (g) seems to be au- 
thenticated by the alliteration in ME. poetry.] 

A kind of battle-ax, bill, or halberd, having a long 
blade in line with the shaft, sharpened on both sides 
and ending in a point. 

c 1250 Gen. <S- Ex. 4084 Dur5 and Surj boffen he stong wiS 
hise gisarme sarp & long. 13 . . Garu. <5- Gr. Kut. 288 , 1 schal 
gif hym of my gyft hys giserne ryche, |>is ax, hat is heue 
in-nogh. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 1094 Tho dyghte they hem 
all to armes, Wyth swerdes and wyth gj’sarmes. X664 
Floddan F. li. ii Some did their grizly gisarings grind. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. Hi, Hob Yeoman turns gtsarme 
and bill into plough shares. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. 198 
A whole cutler’s shop of lances, halberts, gisarines. 

attrib. 1513 Douglas yEneis viii. xi. 45 In thair hand 
wythhaldand, euery knycht, Two javilling speris, or than 
gyssarn stavis. 

So Gisa*rmier [OF.], one armed with a gisarme. 
1834 Planch6 Brit. Costume 217 The general habits of 
the archers, bilbmen, and guisarmiers. 

<Hse (dsais),!/. dial. Also 7 juice, [var. or back- 
formation from Gist z^.] (See quots. 1695,1869.) 

1^5 Kennett Antig. Gloss, s.v. Agistator^ To gise 
or juice ground is when the Lord or tenant feeds it not with 
his own stock, but takes in other cattle to agist or feed in it. 
1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.^ Gise, 
to put cattle out to grass at a sum agreed on per head. 1876 
Mid-Yorks. Gloss. s.v. Gise, He's some oxen gising in 
Twentydands. 

So Gis e-taker 

1848 Wharton Law Lex., Gisetaket , a person who takes 
cattle to graze. 

Gise, obs. f. Guise ; obs. pi. form of Joist. 

+ Gi'Sel. Obs. rare — [a. ON. gist (Sw. gislan, 

Da. gidsel) =■ OE. glsel Yisel.] A hostage. 

a T^oo Cursor M. 5009 Coth iacob, * how es h*is, h^t o mi 
childirani misse?’ ‘Sir, he es in egypt *..‘har vstok he hei 
baiU, To scap wit gisel war we fain ’. 

Gisemeilt ^ (dgsizment). Also 7 juicement. 
[var. Gistment.] (See quot. 1848.) 

x 69S KENNETT./’«n Antig. Gloss. s.v. Agistator, Hence 
our Grasiers now call the foreign catteU which they take in 
to keep by the week, Gisements or Juicements. 1829 [see 
Gisting vbl. sb. s.v. Gist t».]. x8^8 Wharton Law Lex., 
Gisement, cattle which are taken in to graze at a certain 
price ; also the money received for grazing cattle. 

II Gisement ^ (.^zzmah). [F. gisement position, 
f. gis-, g^str to lie.] The way in which something 
lies, position. 

1864 Reader § Apr. 463/3 The main part of the evidence 
lies, of course, in the gisement of the vein. 1897 Archxol, 
yml. Dec. 33J Rows of relics arranged in cases, without 
regard to their gisement, are of no use for educational 
purposes.’ 

Giser, obs. form of Gizzakd. 

Giserne, var. Gisarme, Gizzern. 

Gisily, Gisin, var. Guisily, Gesine, Obs. 
Gismondine, gismondite (gizmf7-ndin,-3it). 
Min. [Named in 1817 by Leonard after Prof. 
Gismondi, who first described it : see -ine, -ite.] 
A hydrous silicate of aluminium and calcium, found 
near Rome. 

1823 W. Phillips Min. (ed. 3) 211 Gismondine .. is of a 
greyish-white color. 1837 Dana Min. 301 Gismopdine 
..occurs in white translucent crj’stals coating cavities of 
lava at Capo di Bove, near Rome ; and in small purple 
colored crystals in the drusy cavities of ice spar and other 
volcanic minerals, at Vesuvius. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 295 
Zeagonite, or gismondine, in ejected blocks and dykes of 
Somma. 1882 Dana Matt. Min. ^ Liih. 2^6 Gismondite . . 
a hydrous lime-aluminum silicate, occurring in trimetric 
crystals resembling square octahedrons. 
t'CH'Spin. Obs. Forms: 6 guispin, gyspen, 
7 gespen, gespin, gispin. [Of obscure origin : 
Godefr. quotes a 14th c. Fr. document which men- 
tions ‘ quatre giiippons d’ yaue benoite ’, but he in- 
terprets the word as = gonpillon, asperser.] A 
leathern pot or cup. 

1530 Palsgr. 225/1 Gyspen potte, pot de cvir. 1550 in 
StrypQ Eccl. Mem. (1721) II. 11. xxxiii. 538 A pair of pinsons, 
a little pot, and a guispin. 1636 D. Lloyd Leg. Capt. yones 
(1648) 2 Then up starts Jones. Calls for sixe Gtspins, drinkes 
them off at once. 1641 S. Smith Herring Buss Trade 23 
Throwne into the barrels with panniers or gespen. c 1660- 
80 Househ. Ord. (1790) 374 A pott and a gespin .. for ale 
and wyne for the said watch. 

Gissane, Sc. var. Gesine, Obs. 
tGi'SSard. Obs. rare. [? popular pronunc. of 
*geese-ward or ~herdi\ (See quots.) 

1584 R. Scot Disc. Witchcraft, Disc, diuels spirits 
xxiiij. 528 The Thebans had not a better shepherd than S. 
Wendeline, nor a belter gissard to keepe their geese than 
Gallus. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 193/1 St. Gallus the 
Patron of Gissards, or Keepers of Geese. 

Gisse, var. Gis, Ohs. 

+ Gist, sh.^ Obs. Also 3-7 giste, 6 geist. [a. 
OF. gisie^Jo. giie) resting- or stopping-place, etc., 
vbl. sb. related to gis-, gSsir to He.^ In the i6th 
and 1 7th cents, the more usual form is Gest jA 4 ] 


1 . A stopping-place or lodging. Also pi. a list of 
stopping-places or stages in a monarches progress. 

a'xz2$Ancr. R.2$olie neetstont noutase foies do^, auh. . 
hie 5 toward his giste. ^ 13. . Geburt Jesu (Horslm.) 587 Cure 
ledi. .leide him on awispofhei; )>er was apore giste. r‘i47o 
Harding Citron, ccxl. Add. st. (Harl. MS.), I make you a 
kalende Of all the waie to Edenbourgth expres, And wher 
your giste ech nyght may well extend. 1528 Gardiner Let. 
io Wolsey (P. R. O.), I sende j'our Grace also the King’s 
Gists. i6m Holland Liv^ xxxviii. xli. 1000 From this 
giste they made but one dales journey to Apollonia. 1619 
Visc’t Doncaster in 4- Girrzw. (Camden) 144 According 
to the gistes I found there of King Ferdinand his coming 
on to the election [etc.]. «o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. 

GistCj Gists or Gests of the Queen’s Progress, i.e. a Bill or 
Writing that contains the Names of the Towns or Houses 
where she intends to He upon the Way. 

b. said of birds and their halting-places. 

*545 Jove Exp. Dan. Ded. A ij, The same sea y‘ har- 
boureth these fowles thus syttlng upon thcyr egges wyl be 
so cawme and styll to her geistes for xiiii dayes, that men 
may suerly sayle withoute peryl upon her. x^x Holland 
Pliny X. xxiii, These Quailes have their set gists, to wit, 
ordinarie resting and baiting places. 

2 . ? Refreshment. 

a 1290 Kindh. Jesu (Horstm.) 180 ]>o dronk Marie.. of kat 
Welle. .And Josep maude al sogret feste, More him Hkede 
bat like giste pan ani flechs i sode opur i rest. 

t Gist, sb."^ Obs. Forms : 5 geyst, 6 gyest, 
7 geast, jeaat, giste, 8 joist, [f. Gist v.'\ A 
right of pasture or ‘ feed * for cattle by payment or 
otherwise. Agistment. Also cow-gist. 

*493 Will R. Drury in Cullum Hawstead (1784) 119 Also 
I will that William my sone have all suche shepe as I have at 
geyst at my dethe. 1558 Scatter Manor Roll (N. W. Line. 
Gloss.), Richarde Hollande hathe taken of straungers vj 
beas gyest in Lordes commene. X641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 119 Such beasts as are thus taken Into any pasture 
to bee kept are (hereaboutes) called geasters . . and theire 
gates soe many severall jeastes. Ibid. 120 Her nowtheards 
wage is 20J. in money, themilkeofacowe, andacowe-geast. 

b. Comb., as gist-cattle, -horses, animals 
agisted; gist-money (see quot.); gist-taker = 
Agistor. 

1784 Cullum Hawsted 1x9 note *Joist cattle, .the cattle of 
other people taken to pasture at so much a week or month. 
1598 Sootier Manor Roll (N. W. Line. Gloss.), De Thoma 
Easton quia cepit le *giste-horses in commune pastura 
iljf. iiijrf. 1876 Whitby Gloss., *Gist money, the payment for 
pasturage of cattle that are agisted or fed at a stipulated 
price. 1626 Spelman Gloss, s.v. Fenaiio (says that the Eng. 
versions of Charta de Foresta mistranslate forestarii et 
viridarii by] *Gyst-lakers or walkers. ' 

Gist (dsist), sb.^ Also (sense 1 only) in 8-9 
later F, form git, corruptly gite, gite, jet. [a. OF. 
gist (F. gtt'), 3 sing. pres. ind. oigisir to lie,^/jfr 
en to consist in, depend on.] 

1 . Law. The real ground or point (of an action, 
indictment, etc.). 

a. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 333 These charges . . are 
the points and very gist of the indictment. 1791 Burke 
App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. wi This is the great gist of the 
charge against him. 1834 P. Bingham Nav Cases I. 72 The 

f ist of the action being the assault and battep^. 1875 
osTF. Gains iv. (ed. 2) 502 The gist (gite) of the civil action 
of Condictio . . was the increase of the defendant’s fortune 
or patrimony by the reduction of the plaintiff’s patrimony 
without any consideration or equivalent gain to the plaintiff. 

1726 Sir J. Strange Rep. Cases 1 . 666 Where the 
special damage is the git of the action, this sort of evidence 
is allowed. X79S Christian in Blacks/one’s Comtn. {iSog) 
III. 140 The git or foundation of the action is held to consist 
in the husband’s loss of the comfort and society of his \\1fc. 
X823 De Quincev King of Hayfi Wks. 1862 XI. 41 The i 
gite of the lawyer's reasoning. 

2. The substance or pith of a matter, the essence 
or main part. 

1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 339 This is the gist. 
Here lies the whole of it. i86x T. A. Trollope La Beata 
II. xii. 52 Ihe gist of the fun is to demand the production 
of the green sprig . . at the most . . unexpected limes. 1S64 
Bowen Logic xi. 363 The gist of the reasoning does not 
depend upon any Maxim or First Principle. 

Gist (d.^aist), V. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 geyst, 

8 joist. [Aphetieform of Agist; cf. also Gise p.J 
1 . ira 7 is. To take in or put out (cattle) to pasture 
at so much per head ; = Agist v. i. 

1483 Cath.Atigl. 157/1 To Giste, agjstnre. 1491 Flume, 
ion Cerr. (^mden) 103 A neighbour of m\Tie which 
geysted with two of your servants in Hajnvras x bests. 
i6gs Kennett Par.Afiltg. Gloss. %.u.Agislat0r, A filler.. 


1 . = Agistor. 

1483 Cat/i. Atigl. 157/1 A Cater, eigistator. 

2 . A cow, etc. feeding on hired pasture. 

X641 (see Gist jA*]. 

t Gi'stiueilh. Obs. rare. Also 6 joyssement; 
and see Gisement. [Aphetic form of Agistment.] 
= Agistment i. 

1511 MS. Acc. St. JohiPs Hasp., Canterb., It. for be gj-st- 
ment off Ij drey Kyne. 1545 Staiem. Accis. in Fasten 
MSS. (B.M.) VIII, For the jo>*ssement of ccxx shepe at 
Beckham at iijd. the shepe. Ixvj. X69S Kennett Par. 
Antig. Gloss. s.v. Agistator, Tenants within the forest, who 
had free gistment. 

Gistne(n, Gistning, var. Gesten, Gestening. 
Git, var. Gate sb.^ ; dial. f. Get v. ; obs. f. Gith. 
Git, git : see Gist sb .3 

II Gitano (d.^itano ; in Sp. x^ta-na). [Sp. repr. 
a popular Lat. type ^Bigyptdmts Egyptian.] A 
male (Spanish) gipsy. So Glta*na, a female gipsy. 
1834 W. H. Ainsworth Rookiuood iii. i. Her father was a 
* Spanish Gitano. x^5 Fitzball Maritana 11. ii. 22 Hear 
me swear, too fair Gitana, This fond heart beats but for thee. 
1876 Jas. Grant One of the 600 I. iii. 42 Her thick wa\*j' 
hair . . her ever-sparkling eyes, were black as those of a 
Spanish gitano fr/r] or a Welsh gipsy. 

Gitarr(e, obs. form of Guitar. 
tGitel, gide. Obs. Forms: a. 4-6gyte,5-7 
gite, 7 git. 5 gide,gyde, (guyde). [app. a. 
OF. gnite, some article of clothing (according to 
Godef., a hat).] A kind of dress or gown. 

a. c X386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 34 She cam after in a g^te 
ofreed. £I45 oHenrvson TVjA CFYj.26o(Tb>’nne)Hirg}’te 
was gray, and full ofspottisblak. a 1529 Skelton 
myiig 68 Whan she doth her aray Andgj’rdeth in herg)tes : 
Stytehed and pranked wyth pletes. 1567 Turberv. Epit. 

4 Sonn. (1837) 295 'Thy brodred g;y*te makes thee a galLint 
gyrle. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xtii, liv. 245 Pheebus. .left his 
golden weed. And dond a gite in deepest purple dide. x6r4 
Camden Rem. 234 They had also atout this time a kinJe 
of Gowne called a Git. 

/ 3 . CX420 Anturs of Arih. 366 Here gide xvas glorious 
arid gay, of a gresse green. ^1470 Henrv Wallace \. 2x3 
Likle he was, richt bj'ge and weyle be*)'ne. In till a 
of gudly ganand greyne. ? a 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Ssy-' 

11 . 187 Fie on pearlesi fie on pride I F3*e oa goirnei Jj-S 
on guyde. 

^ Used by Peele for : Splendour, 

1589 Peele Tale TVtp'Wks. (Rdrfg.)55?'x t'y 

pride, dim is iby e^onous gitc, S/aia i.« ra 

unhappy fight. « *597 — ^ Setkea.-e u lu. iu.-ft 

is David's glory and his gite. ^ 

II Gite 2 ( 5 / 1 ). Also gite. nznr. 
gis/e: see Gist sb.^), vbl. sb. related togc.^r to L'e.J 

1. A stopping-place, lodging. 

1708 CHARwriE Smith Ycuni FMcs. J\. 37 Hco.'d 
any pretensions to so happy a 37* / Stoir 

(isL'^i I. no This smali larn. . . will . . furnish a fcttcr^y 
han any of the Inns on the road. iR)i U,ixs£r,gexj.rxii. 
me village was too small to have a regttlar inn, cr//.V. 

2 . The place wliere a fish lies. 

ISS4 Baoham /Mieul. 4. The gites of fish are v^- stanot^ 
somflyingon a bed of sand, some amhusited ;n mad fete.). 

tGiteS. Obs. rau-’. [a. OF.gte/,/i/. etc.; 
cf. Git sb.s and Jess.] A strap (of a shield). 

CUD Fur/me/e He ndidc thc gyte of h)-s Sheelde 
And from hym cast hit into the fcclde. 

Gite, gite : sec Gist sb.^ 

Gitern(e, obs. form of Gittfjin* sb. 

Gitll(gij’}. Forms: n. 4,6gitlc,6-7git. 7 
gitben, dj-gith. fa. h.gilbjgilyiydt, of unknown 
origin.] A n.ame for plants of the genus A'igcl/a, 
esp. N. saliva. Damask gith « A 1 xuviasccnn. 
of <1x387 Sinon. Barthcl. (Anccd, f’wn.) 16 Ciminunt 
Etkiopicum, gitte, 1548 IVkstr gagnef Herbes, Git is 
named. .in cnglishc herbe Git or ^igcLi n'm.ina, z6o8 
TorsELL Sertents {165S) 775 ef the seals of Git or 
Nigella ten arams. 
p. 1382 UVcLJ- ' 
hethrosshegith. 

(r«j)6 

and grc- .. . „ 

mcarjelh that the htthe A.’grl .l r xajo Pal/.td. y 




to receive in caUel to be so pastur’d or glsted fete]. 1700 
A Young Agnc. Lens. 325 iVy are forfid to .. joist them 
sheeders in the spnng. Lmadale Glm.,GM, loagist, 
to pasture out cattle on hire. i » 6 » 

•f 2 . I’ltr. Of cattle : To remain and feed for 
a specified time: = Agist k 2. Obs 
auf 1!:"/'";'/," 33 takjngevlij stvyn to 

fs aainedbv ('■ 3' "'hatSMuer 

of kine Y* . he harrowing of horses, or the htttag to gist 

Hence f Grated///, a.; Gi-sting Msb. 

ri Even- ocott 

ot land.. having It in his Dowertol-i^n ■ 


r.rv:f^il.j7 8o.a-lh^nn;i?i;?;^ 

l\ xaiL If . *1 

!ia: Wh: ivctr., ^ 


PAil. : 

Gith. sSsx llerhs c 
Herb Gith. 

keep thy Son, See that 
b. Applied lolhe-Ct, 

1597 Ceaikoe 
Gith..j-el BOtp 
Cockle, AgresUr 

Gitie, Gitfar, ebx tL. jTrrt. Gvrrv? 
GitterCcitJ-'l 

A d/ifnet/on . 

1S75 

'csedbyi'n'jrbc^ 


7 c TS: 


months of power to fceep..caMfe through 

fields .. at a cheap n 

I (dittsraii 

«ist(e obs. form of Guest, Joist. ! 

fotmi'f®/?,*’’ -Ako/gessfer. [Apktk ' gii^^' 

formofAcisioii: msense2prob.f.Gisrp.V-rai.J , Sgti;: 






GITTERN. 
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GIVE, 


etc. (obs. since i6-i7th c.) of obscure formation. 
The form ^iiitcrre also occurs ; usually believed to 
represent ad altered form of Gr. tciO^pa Cithara. 
Cf. Guitar and' Cithern.] An old instrument of 
the guitar kind strung with wire, a cithern. 

X377 Lancl. P. PL B. xni, 233, I can neither tabre ne 
trompe. .ne synge with the gyterne. c 14x0 Sir Cleges joi 
Of harpis, luttis, and getarnys. x57x Satir^ Poems Reform, 
xxviit. 67 Quhair I begouth with guthorne for to dance. 
1613 Leighton Teares or Lament, 70 With Orumes & Fife 
& Shrillest shalmes, with Gittron and bandore. 1633 Hey- 
wooD En^. Trav. ri. Wks. 1874 IV. 29 A fourth, bestrides 
his Fellowes, thinking to scape, As did Arion,on the Dolphins 
faacke, Still fumbling on a gitteme. X693 Southerkf. iltatd's 
last Prayer iii. iii, Where’s my Gittem? 179a Minstrel 
(1793) II. 100 Elizabeth . . played incomparably on the gui- 
teme. 1816 Scott Old Mori, xxiii, The same hand .. can 
touch a tinkling lute, or a gittem, to soothe the ears of the 
dancing daughters of perdition in their Vanity Fair. ^ 1879 
HEiitiYsoii Ealcotif You know that I canjouch The gbitiern 
to some purpose. 

b. attrib.y as giUtrn-head (cf. citfern-head in 

Cithern 2), 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law iv. i, (1656) 47 The Heads 
of your Instruments differ, yours are Hogs-heads their Cit- 
tern and Gittem heads. i66z Irish Act 14 Chas, //, c. 8 
Bk. Rates, Wire called. .Virginal and Ghittcrn wire. 

t Grttern, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To play 
on the gittem. 

c *380 [see the vbL j 3 .]. c 1400 Rom, Rose 2322 To harpe 
and gitteme, daunce and play. ^1525 Tale of Basyn 8a in 
Hazl. E. P. P, III. 47 He harpys and gytryns and syngs 
well ther-too. a X674 Milton in Birch Life (1738) I. 44 
Each evening every one with Mistress or Ganymed, git- 
teming along the Streets. 

Hence f Grtterning vhl, sh. 

^1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 9 Knackynge and harpynge, 
gylernynge & daunsynge & oJ>ere yeyn triflls. ^1386 
Chaucer Millers T, 177 He syngeth in his voys gcntil and 
smal . . Ful wel acordaunt to his gyternynge. 

+ Gi'tterner. Obs. A player on the gittem. 

13. . E, E, Allii, P. A. 91 Bot sytole stryng & gyternere 
Her rcken myrj>e mo^t not retrete. 14.. Mom. in Wr.- 
Whicker 693/44 Hie gigalor, getyrnere. 

Gittie, Giuegoue, obs, ff. Jetty, Gewgaw. 
Giimeua, pl. giunchi, obs. form of Junk. 
!lGiunta(d3u*nia). A/iV/. See also Junta. [It. 
giimta^ i.giugntre to Join.] In the Venetian re- 
public, a number of patricians chosen to act as 
assessors to the Council of Ten in special emer- 
gencies ; later, the name given to the 60 co-opted 
members of the council of ^regadi; by which the 
affairs of the state were administered, 

1673 Ray foum. Lo^v C. 167 In the number of the 60 
Pregadi there can be but three of one and the same family, 
and if there be three in the Pregadi there can be but two 
in the Giunia, 1820 Byron Mar. Fal.v. i,The Giunta Will 
hea^ou. 

t Giunto, quasi-It. spelling of Junto. 

1641 ymh. Ho. Commons II. 118 A Giunto of the Privy 
Council for tlie Scotch affairs. 

Qiuntur, obs. form of Jointure. 
t Giust, Spenser^s quasi-It. spelling of Joust. 
1579 Spenser Shefh. Cal. Oct. 39 And sing of bloody Mars, 
of wars, of giusts. 1590 — Q. i. i. i Knightly giusts and 
fierce encounters. 1808 Scott Marm, i. xiv, Seldom hath 
pass’d a week but giust Or feat of arms befeJ. 

tGive, Obs. Forms: a, i si(e)fu, Syfu, 
Seofu, 2 5ife, 5ieve, 2-3 3ive, 3e(o)ve, 5efe, 4 
yeve. (i. 3 gife, give, gyve. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
gie/u sir. fern. = OFris. jeve, OS. geba^ git>a 
(MOu. give), OtlG. geba, gefa, hefa ifAYiO.gebe), 

. gjpffjo{)\.giba'.— 0 'ie.\ii.*get}d,i.*geb- toGiVE. 
The 0 -forms, with initial g for 3, are northern and prob. 
due to the influence of the verb, q.v.] 

1 . Something given ; = Gii’T sb. 3. 

The combination ^eres-^ive, New Year's gift (see Year) 
occurs later, e.g. in 1377 text of P. Plowman B. x. 47. With 
the OE, t6 giefe, as a gift, cf. Du. ie geef as a gift, gratis 
(now only in the sense * dirt cheap’). 

3884 pa wzes on gange xifu HroSgares oft 
je-aihled. c888 K. Alfred Boeth. xh. §2 pam he geaf 
micle ^^ife freodomes. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 8 Ge on- 
fengun to syfe, syllaS to gyfe {V,. gratis]. axzooMoral 
Ode 45 per ne perf he habben kare of jefe ne of 5elde. c izos 
Lay. J790 pa hefde Brutus pa 5eue pat Diana hi bi-heihte. 
Ibid. 20494 Hcosculden habbeon giuen code, cxzoo.cizzo 
(see Give v. B 81 . 

0 . C1300 Haveloh 357 That he ne moucte no more Hue, 
For gol ne silucr, ne for no gyue. 

b. Something given by God; a divine gift, 
grace ; «= Gift sb, 6. 

«. 97* BlickL Horn. 31 Ealra para gifa pe he middan- 
xeardc for^^eaf purh his locyme, nis namij mare m=sen.. 
ponne [etc.], c jooo Ags, Gosp. Luke ii. 40 pat cild weox 
.. & godes syfu wms on him. c 1200 Vices Virtues 53 
Full of ^odes 5iucs. c X2oo Ormin 5482 pe firrste 3ife iss 
witt & skill Inn hcofcnnlike pingess. c x*oo Trin, Coll. Horn. 
107 Swiche jiues [MS. giues) and none iuele sendeS lenicne 
fader mankin. i:x23o Hall Meid. xx Meidenhad is tat an 
jeoue bettet ic of heouene. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor M. 23370 pe scle pat sal leng in heuen, 
In bodi sal haf gifes scuen. 

2. The action of giving ; = Girr sb. i. 

<rx2o5 LAY..401 Heheoldpe stronge ensiles purh staSele 
his fader 3efe. X340 Ayenb. 23 Lozengerie, simuladon, fol- 
lichcyeuc: uor pel me ssel him hyealue corteysnnd large. 

3 . Comb., as 3 evo-custi [OE. cysHg bonnliful], 
bountiful in gifts. 

CX205 Lay. 4862 Ncs he noht jalpindc ah hewes^eue- 
[so MS . ; printed geuc-] custi. 


Give (giv), [f. Give The action, fact, 
or quality of 'giving’ (cf. sense 40 of the vb.) ; a 
yielding, giving way. 

x88^ Cassell's Earn. Mag. Summer No. 62 The dead pull 
(so different to the spring and give of the rod). 1893 Pall 
Mall G. 4 Jan. 4/3 Notwithstanding the apparent ‘give* 
in the weather yesterday, at no time .. did the thermometer 
rise above 31 degrees. 

Give (giv)> z'* Forms and Inflexions : see below. 
[A Common Teutonic str. vb. : O^. giefan {geaj, 
giafotty giifen) = OFris. geva, jeva, OS. getan 
(MDu, and Du.gevest), Cf^k-G.hepan, geban (MHG. 
and G.geben), ON.g^{Sw. gifva, T)d. give),GQ\)\. 
gihan OTeiit. ^getatz, gaf, gMum, gebo/zo-. 
By some the root is idenlihed with that of Lith. 
gabinti to bring, OIrish gabim I take. 

In OE. the strictly West Saxon forms of the infinitive and 
the pa. pple. show the influence of imtialg in the substitution 
of ie (commonly 1, for the original e of the root ; thus 
giefan, gifan, gyfan for gefan. In other dialects the e was 
normal, except where it passed into (northern ed) by «- or 
O' umlaut ; but i occurs very frequently, perh. owing to the 
analogy of the end and 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. ; on the 
other hand, the regular i of the last-mentioned forms is 
often replaced by the e of the infinitive. In midland and 
southern ME. there are three main forms : ^iven, seven 
and Sloven. The^ third of these is rare, and disappears 
c X200, The relation of the other two forms is obscure, as 
both sometimes occur in the same text (e.g. in Layamon, 
where the earlier version favours Seven, the later Siven, but 
neither is consistent). In such cases the difference may be 
merely graphic, and due to an indeterminate vowel. Some 
texts, however, show an exclusive use of one or other of the 
forms ; thus siven is regular in the Ancren Riwle, while the 
Ayenbite has ox\\y ^evett. The forms with initial guttural 
are first recorded in the Ormulum (7 north-east midland, 
c 1200), though the forms with 3 are much more frequent. 
(Apparent earlier instances with initial^- occur only in MSS. 
which confuse g and 3.) The ^ forms, however, certainly 
originated in the north (though the want of 12th c. northern 
texts renders direct proof impossible) ; and, as they do not 
admit of being (like the guttural g of begin] explained as 
the products of analogy, it seems most probable that they 
are due to Scandinavian influence. The regular form of the 
infinitive in early northern texts is gif, give, which rather 
corresponds to Sw. gtfva. Da. gwe, than to ON. gefa. On 
the other hand, the pa. pple. is at an early date written 
with e as well as i\gefin, glfin, etc. ; see the forms below), 
and ^ also appears in some contracted forms as ges (=g|ves). 
In the isth and 16th c, the form^eve common 

both in English and Scottish writers ; Levins (1570) places it 
along with grieve, sleeve, etc. In the i4-i5thc. the northern 
forms e.xtended themselves gradually to the midland dialects. 
Havelok (c 1300) has, like the Ormulum, both the 3 and the 
g forms; R. Brunne’s Handlyng Synne (1303) has only the 
former, but his Chronicle (^1330), according to the two 
existing MSS., has always g. Gingland has both types, 
well attested by the alliteration, but Chaucer seems to have 
always written yeve, yaf, and. throughout the greater part 
of the isth c. the palatal forms predominate in midland 
(including East Anglian) as well as in southern writers. 
The MSS. of Fortescuebave^, which iscommon also in the 
London documents after 1430 (Morsbach^ Eng. Schrift- 
sprache 98), About 1500 the palatal forms disappear entirely 
from the literary language, and have left only very faint 
traces in the modern dialects. 

In the i4th-isth c. the pa. pple. was sometimes conformed 
to the analogy of the e, a, o vbs, with •/, -r roots (cf. ( 5 et) ; 
this took ;)Iace with both the midland and northern forms, 
but ^oven is found more frequently than goven.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 , InJinUive. 

a. Simple Injiniiive give (giv). Forms : a. 

1 50O-, siofan, siaban, Norikumb. seafa, 2 ^evan, 
3 5eoven, 5efve(n, 3-4 5eve(n, 4 ^ef, 4-6 yeve, 
5 yeff(e, yew. / 3 . i si(e)fan, syfan, 2 3yvon, 
5iefe, 2-4 5yfen, ^ifen, 3 5ifve(n, Ortn. ^ifenn, 

3- 4 5i(0)ve(n, 5yve,4 Jif, if, 5 jiffe, yiffa, yive. 
7. 3 Onn. gifenn, 4-5 gyf(f(e, gif(f)e, 4-7 gif(f, 

4- 6 gyve, gyf(e(,n, 4-7 geve, (5 gywe. 6 geive, 
ge’. Sc. gewe, 7 Ac. giwe), 8-9 dial, gie, gi’, 4- 
give. (Also 6 y-gove, Ac. gevin.) 

tt. Beo7Vu//iZ.) 2973 Ne meahte se snella sunu Wonredes 
ealdum ceorle hondsiyht jiofan. (^831 Charter 39 in O. E. 
Texls^^S Hwet man..asiaban scel. C9S0 Lincfisf. Gosp. 
Matt, xxvii. 58 Pylatus..2eheht ajeafa lichoma.) ^1175 
Lamb. Horn. 13 Ic eou willc jeuan wela. c xzog Lay. 4779 
He him wolde jeuen al J>at gold. cx23d Halt Meid. 19 
Schulle .. 5eouen ham stude & nome betere sunen & 
dohtren. ci^oo Apol, Loll,7 He may jef non indulgence 
noi)>er to man in purgatori, ncij>er to hem hat are prescil. 
c x^Q Gesia Rom. .xxxt. 113 (Harl. MS.) Eny man, that my 
fadir wolle 3eve me to. 1477 Paston Lett. No. 808 III. 214 
He wold yeffe you bis labore, be so ye payd for his costes. 

0 . a xooo Csedntan's Gen. 671 (Gr.) Hwa meahte me sweic 
gewit gifan. XX54 O. E. Chron.^n. 1137 pe uurecce men 
ne hadde nan more to gyuen. d xxys Cptt. Horn. 231 Me 
bine sceolde . . 3iefe biro bis formemete. Vr 1200 Moral Ode 
64 in Trin. Coll. Horn., par me sal . , 3ieuen us ure werkes 
lean after ure erninge. cizoo Oriuin 10476 Forr ^a^t he 
wollde 3ifenn uss To brukenn eche blisse. c 1340 Cursor AT. 
23218 (Irin.) Peynted fire..5yue Ujt neuer hit may. ^1350 
IVilL Palerne 7^2 pi doujti sonc schal kldere doubler 3iuen 
pe kinges sone of spayne. CX400 ApoL Loll. 79 And if he 
.sentens to sle pe innocent. 14 . . MS. Fairfax x6 (Halliw.) . 
To . . yiffe hem audience, c X430 Pilgr, Lyf Atanhode 11. 
cxiiii, (1869) 132 With his yrened foot ne shulde yiue me in 
he visage. 1485-6 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 49 All maner 
palayns, ^eftys, offj^s, that he dyd siffe. 

y. € X200 Ormin 248 Purrh patt he shall o Domess 
da^^Uss gifenn heffness blisse. x30oC/rrx2r/lf.X45 (Cott.) 
How god bigan pe Jaw hym gyfe. ^*330 R. Brunne C/iron. 
IVace (Rolls) 2281 He poughlc his doughires gyue hose- 
bandes. CX340 Cursor M, X37X4 (Fairf.j pou sal lijr gif 


iuggement. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Peter 133,' I sail gyf 
gud Jeif hym til), e 1400 Destr. Triiv 11469 What godes pai 
wold gyffe to the gret harmes. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1760 
Code counsaile we shal you gyfen. 1483 Cath. Angl. 155/1 
To Gife, donarc. Ibid., To GIffe to kepe, cotnmendare. 
15x3 Douci^s MneisvoA. 39, 1 sail 50W gevin ilk man. .twa 
schort speris. i$zx Fisher iVks. (1876) 313 Euery true 
christen man sholde gyf assured fayth. a 1533 Ln. Berners 
Huon xiiv. 147, 1 shall gyue themysysler in marj'age. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 56 Tua thousand nicrlas..He 
had with him king Richart for to gewe. 1566 Drant 
Horace's Sat. r. F, Some one or other wyll to thee thy 
fatall wounde ygeve. X57S Gamm.^ Gurton iii. iii. C iii b, 
Where is the strong stued bore, chil ge’ar a bores marke. 
16^ Bible (Donay) ZePh. iii. 5 In the morning he wil geve 
his judgment into light. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 

He was a-goin' to gi’ me the lie. 1863 Robson Bards 
of Tyne 294 Aw’ll gie them a’ the sack. 

b. Dative hifinitive (with id) to give (lu giv) ; 
in OE. to seWtanne, sifenne, syfene, ME. to 
5ifene, ^ivende, yevene. 

C^So Lindisf. Gosp. Matt., Contents 16/15 To brenganne uel 
togeafanne. 1154 ().£“. Chron.an. iiogDaerwurdon.-haaSas 
gesworene his dohter pam Casere to gifene. c xx 6 o Hatton 
Gosp. Matt. xiv. 7 Da be-het he mid ape, hire to jyfene swa 
hwrot swa hyo hine bsde. cx2M THn.ColL Horn, 119 Fir 
haue$ on him pre mihte.s, on to ^iuende hete, o 3 er to jiuende 
liht[etc.]. x'gSfO Ayenb. 114 Oure guode fader pet is zuele and 
milde uor to yeuene. 

2 . Indicative Present. 


a. \st pers. sing. give. Forms: a. 1 -sefo, 
-Seofu, 3 5efve, jeove, 3-5 5eve. fl. i sife, 
Siefe, 2-3 jife, 3-5 give, 4-5 yive, gif. 7. 3-6 
gif, 6 gyve, geve, 4- give, 

a. [c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxi. 26 Gehat min dryhtne ic 
a^eofu. c 950 Lindisf. Go^. Malt, xviii.^ 21 Ic forsefo 
him wiS sefo si 5 a.) a 1225 JiiHnna 19 Nawiht ne 5TOue ich 
for inc nowSer. cx*75 Lay. 9513 Mine dohter ich him 
jefue Genuis to sehte and to sibbe. 1393 Lancl. P. PL C. 
XV. 89 Ich 3eue [B. xii. 146 3if ] pe fyue shyllinges. 

0 . a 900 Cynewulf Christ 478 in Exeter Bk., Ic . . eow 
meaht giefe. a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 679 (Gr.) Gife ic hit Se 
Seorne. c 1205 Lay. 29243 Ich 5iue pe ane eorldom, ^ 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 283 pe pridde del mi kinedom tch ^iue pe 
to be mi fere. CX38S Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 31 To hem 
yive I feyth. 

y. a 1300 Cursor AI. 1930 (Gdtt.) Til Jou. .Min brod beni- 
sun i giue [Fairf, geue]. Ibid. 15252 (Cott.) pe gift pat I 
yow here gif nu. c 1375 Se, Leg. Saints, Peter i6 'I'o pe I 
gyff pe key.s of hevvyne. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxi. X34, 
I gif him to the Devill of hell. 11x533 Bd. Berners 
Bk. At. AitrcL (1546) Hvb, I gyue me to all men. X535 
CoVERDALC Gen. xxlii. II As for the felde..I geue [i6ri 
giue) it the. 

b. 2nd pers. sing.^iVQBt{%i'yk%'i). Forms; c.i 
Northninb. -sefes, 3 jevest, 4 yefst, 4-5 yevest, 
5ees, 5 yeves. 0. i sifest, sifst, 2-3 gifst, 3 
Jivest, 4 3yTest. 7. 4 gifes, gives, gyffis, eis, 
4-5 ges, 6 gevest, 7- givest. 

o. [ci^so Lindisf, Gosp, Luke ii. so Nu forletes uel for- 
gefes esne 'Sin.) a 1240 Ureisnn in Cott, Horn. 185 pu pet 
jeuest hire liht. 1340 Ayenb. 93 pine zuetnes.se pet pou .. 
yefst to pine uryendes. c xAzo Anturs ofArth. xiv, Those 
at thou sees [Douce MS. Of that pou yeues) at thi jate. 

0 . c 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxi.Y. 5 pu . . us drincan gifi^t. c 
^Elfric Cm. XV. 2 Hwat gifst pu me? c 1200 Vices Vir- 
tues (1888) 77 ^if ffu 3ifst So manne Se gaf [ji’e : frradiafj 
Se. c X340 Cursor M. 971 (Trin.) Lord he seide pou 5yuest 
al. 1382 WvcLiF Dent. xv. 13 Whom with freedam ihow 
5yuest. 

y, ft 1300 Cursor M. 971 (GOtt.) ‘ Lauerd he said, pu 
gifes [Pai'rf. ges] all’, /old. 16106 (Cott.) ( 3 uin gtues pou 
paim answar?- c 137$ Sc. Leg. Saints, Afagdalena 3x5 Pu.. 
nocht gyffis pame of pi gud. c 1400 Destr. Troy'zc&^ 1 now 
ge.s matir to men mony day after, fforto speke of pi spede. 
X53S Coverdale Ps. cxliv. [cxlv.) 15 Thou geuest [xoii 
giuesl) them their meate in due season. . 

o. 3r/f pers. sing, gives (givz), arch, givetn 
(give])). Forms: a. i -sefes, 2-3 geve?, gefe?, 
4-5 gefj)(e, gev-, yeveth, -ys, -yth, -yp. 

I Siefeji, Bife]), Jiff, 3 giefS, Orm. gifej)]), 3-4 
gif(J), give]), 4 gy veth. 7. 3 Orm. gifej)]), 4 geves, 
gif(e)a, -ith, giffls, gis(e, givia, -ya, gyves, 5 
gyfez, 6 geves, ghewys, gy vs, 5-6 gev-, gyveth, 
-yth, 9 Ac. and dial, gies, 5- giveth, 4- gives. 

o. [c9So Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. vi. 15 Ne fader iuerre for- 
gefes synna iuerre.) c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 19 NimaS 3erne. • 
hwilche 3ife he us jefeS. Ibid. 137 Ure lauerd god 
. . 3eue5 him bis ble.scunge. c 1340 Cursor AI. 9645 ^ 

To eche man she yevyp wille Right to haue^good and ili^ 
extflo Ckron. Vilod, st. 239 And ry3t as Pis lampe 3 *^'**' 
gret lyjt. c 1440 Partonope 3213 Precious stones she yeu>^ 
[printed yenysj me. Ibid. 8736 Leve to wende He yeuytn 
[printed yenyth)hem thurgb the Rewme of fraunce. c i 449 
Pecock kepr. 264 The seid preier of lohun seuith to me the 
seid xx*>. pound. , ,, . 

0 . fr9oo Cynewulf Christ 604 in Exeter Bk., He us set 
giefep. c 1000 Ags, Ps. Ixviifij. 12 God gifc 5 glesw word 
godspellendum. exx'j$ Lamb. Horn. 97 He .. heom 
lor^ifnesse. .Summe Men he gif wisdom and speche. a *2C« 
Moral Ode 146 in Trin. Coll. Hon:., Al to dicre 
abuiS pe giefS par-fore his swiere. c 1200 Ormin 2705 Drum* 
tin gifepp halig witt pa menn palt we! himm folljnenm 
c X230 Hali Aleid. 7. pis ure lauerd giueS ham her as on 
of pe eche mede pat schal cumc prafter. 1377 Lancu / 

B. vii. 80 He th.nt giueth. X 3 P 3 — Zb/d. C. iv. 341 The giue 
that god gyueth. 

y. C1200ORMIN11314 Forr sure wukegi(epp|uwA 3 JS"® 
werrkedaggess. a 1300 Cursor AI. 18650 (Cott.) He gifs nis 
quclpe lijf to rise. Ibid, zqz^o (Cott.) Pape allan. On man 
he gise [Cotton Galba gifes) til Ins pousic. IbuJ. 2475* 
(Edin.) ^t gifes me lust of hir to rede. 1375 BArcouR 
Bmtce 1.227 Fredomc all solace to man giffis. 

Alexander 1662 He Gyfez paim garisons of gold ft ot 
god staner. X483 Caxton G. de la Tour D ii b, He gj'oeth 
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US it both by writynges and by lawe. 1485 ■— Paris 
II Myn hert giveth it me. 1500-20 Dunbar xvL 6 
Sum gcvis for pryd and glory vane. Ibid. 36 Sum givis to 
straneeris. 1503 Kalender of Skefik., Pater Noster, The 
qwycn ghewys vs certaynte of the way of salwt. 1538 
Starkey England 1. ii. 45 Then vertue .. g>'uyth to man 
hye felycyte. 1602 Shaks. Havt. 11. ii. 73 Old Norwey .. 
Giues him three thousand Crownes. 1780-1808 J. IVIavne 
Siller Gull 1, To show what diff’rence stands 'Tween him 
that gels and gies commands. 

d, plural give. Forms : a. i “Sefass, 

4 yeyen, 5 5eveJ). / 3 . i siiaS, 3 Orm. ^ifenn, 

4 3yve, 5yveJ), -en, 5 yive. 7. 4 gif(s, gyven, 

5 giffen, gife, gifves, gyffon, 5-6 gyve, -eth, 6 
ge(e)ve, 6- give. 

a. [(;95o Lindisf Gosp. Mark xiv. 12 Donne .. eostro 
asKgcas uel ajeafaS. /bid. Luke xi. 4 Gif . . we forxefes . . 
scyld je us.) 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol. 18 Arter\vard 
the sight of the better colours yeven to hem more joye for 
the^ first leudnesse. 1^60-70 Bk. Quintessence 17 Ex- 
perience techi^ jiat colenk men 3eue|j to summe ymagyna- 
ciouns. 

A 1000 Hymns (Gr.) Swa we her [some] ^ifaS 

earmon mannum. c 1200 Ormin 15380 paeraffterr 3tfenn pe35 
be folic 5et werrse win to drinnkenn. c 1340 [see y], C1380 
Wvci.iF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 67 pei 3y ve to symple men. c 1394 
P. PI. Crede 1 14 And in pouertie praien for all cure parteners 
pat Byuep vs any good, c-1400 Pom. Rose 5788 With sorwe 
they bothe dye and live, That to richesse he hertis yive. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 3114 To lare o godd ^\i{GStt. giue] 
pai na tent. Ibid. 5148 pai ar cled in riche pall And gifs 
[1340 Fair/, gyuen ; Trin. 5yuen] pair giftes ouerall. c 2400 
Destr. Troy 3668 To Agamynon pai giffen pe gouernaunce 
hole. Ibid. 12002 The greky.s full glad gyffon to red. 
1450-1530 Myrr.our Ladye 18 The prynces of the worlde 
gyueth worldly rewarde to hfer prayzers. . 71476 Plumfiton 
Corr. (Camden) 35 The judges gifues [printed gifnts] her no 
favour, for they say [etc.], a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixviii. 
23s It is a sayenge that they that gyue are euer welcome. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer^ Communion^ Wee geue 
thankes to thee forthygreate glory. 1562 Phaer ix. 

Aaijb,The Troyans dastard harLs .. neither geeue them 
dare in open field, nor fierce outbreake In armes. 1589 
PuTTENHA^^ En^. Poesie ni. xxiv. (Arb.) 292 With vs the 
wemen giue their mouth to be kissed. 

3 . Indicative Past. 

a. \ 5 t and lyrd pers. sin^. gave (g^‘v). Forms : 
a. I 3 ®f, 2 iaf, 3-5 5 af(f(e, (4 5 ave, 3of), 4-6 
yaf(e, 4-5 yave, (5 yove). ] 3 . i seaf, 2 giaf, 
2-4 gef, 4 yeaf. 7. 4 (9 dial.) gov, 4-5 gaf(e, 
gaaf(f, -ffe, gaffe, 5 geaf, 4, 6 Sc. gef, 4-6 geve, 

6 gayf, *SV. gaif, 8 Sc. gae, 4- gave. Also tveak 
form 7-8, 9 dial, gived, 8-9 Sc. gied. 

a. [C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke ix. 42 [He] gehalde Sor.e 
cnaht & Agaf hine fader his.] e 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) IxvI. 
S Eorpan sealde [y.r, ?ffif) wastm his. 1x54 0 . E. C/iron. 
an. 1133 And te king iaf €(et) abbotrice an prior of S* Need. 
CX200 Ormik 15498 pe blinde 5aff he wet to sen. ^-xsoo 
Bekei 296 As God jaf that cas. c 1340 Cursor M. 3912 
(Trin.) pe grace pat god him Bof. 1413 Pil^. Sovile {Caxton 
1483) IV. XXV. 71 He yaue hym vndersiandyng. c 1420 Citron. 
Vilod. 273 Of oper wordelyche honour Baff he ryBt noujt. 
e 1440 Parionope 3740 He yafe golde, selver, and also coIne. 
^1508 Syr Lamwell in Laneham’s Let. (1871) Introd, 30 
Sir landevale. .yaf yefees largely. 

<11000 Elent 365 (Gr.) Eow dryhlen geaf dom un- 
scyndne. <11175 Cott. Horn, 223 pat wif Btaf hire were 
and he st. <i 1240 Ureisun In Cott. Horn. 197 Ich. .jef 3e 
al mi suluen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2600 The kyng Bef is 
men grete Biftes. 1340 Ayenb. 81 Al pe uayrhede pet pet 
body hep : pe zaule hit yeaf. 

y. <z 1300 Cursor M, 602 He gafe him . . a luuesum land. 
Ibid. 4393 Sco gaue a cri pat all moght here. Ibid. 15228 
Vp he lift his hali hand, and gaf [GStt. geue] pe benisun. 
13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 370 He .. lyfte vp his honde, & gef 
hym goddez blessyng. <^1375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 112 
God gaff pame sic piycht. c 1380 Sel. IVks. III. 

458 Criste willefully gafe tribute to po emperoure. a 1400-50 
Alexander 5157 Scho gaffe skirmand skrikis. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon .xi. 282 Whan he had sayd this he 
. . gaaffe hym the monkes hode vpon his hede. a 1550 
Christis Kirke Gr. xxiii, He. .gaif them bayth their paikis. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 21 The Pope . . gaue shew 
that there could be laid no firme ground of their reconcilia- 
tion. 1776 C. Keith Partner's Hd 35 The bridegroom gae 
me great commands To bring ye down. 1871 C. Gibbon 
Lack of Gold xxvi, He gied me a letter for Annie. 

b. 2nd pers. sing, gavest. Forms : a. i s€afe, 
S6fe, 2 5ef, 4 3eve. $. 4 3af, 3ave, yave, 
3ave8t. 7. 4 gaf(8, gave, 6- gavest. 

a. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxviii[i]. 27 Hi. .ehtan ongunnon 
3e pu him earfoSu aenig geafe. a 1240 IVohunge in Cott. 
Horn. 271 pu Bef pe seluen forme to lese me fra pine. C1300 
Harrow. Hell 92 The appel that thou Beve hym. 

C1340 Cursor M. 10485 (Fairf.) pou..a worpysonne 
hir yaue [Trin. Baue, see also y]. 1382 WycuF Gen. iii. 

12 The woman whom thow Baue me felow, Baue to me of 
the tree. — Ezek. xvi. 21 Thou .. Bauest hem. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 971 ‘ Lauerd !’ he said, ‘ pou gafs 
[! gaf us] al ’. Ibid. 14056 To mi fete pu gaf [<ri34o Fairf 
gaue, Trin. Baf] water nan. 1535 Coverdale Gen. iii. 13 
The woman which thou gauest me. 1591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. I. i. 90 Pro. But do’st thou heare: gau’st thou my 
Letter to lulia? 

c. plural QSuve. Forms: a. i s^afon , s^fon, 
3 Orm. 5eefenn, 3-5 5e;e)ve(n, (3 5efven, 
3 eove). j 3 . 2 iafen, 3-5 5ouen, yaf(f, 4-5 5af, 
5ave(n, (3ofen), 5 3avun. 7. 3 Orm. gsefenn, 
4-6 gaf(e, 5-6 gaff(e, 4-5 gef(e, geven, -yn, 
goven, 6 Sc. gaif, 4- gave. Also wk. forms 7-9 
as in a 7. 

<1. <1900 Cynewulf Christ 1354 in Exeter Bk., Ponne 
5e hyra and Wm Weo1S "sefoTi. ciaoo Orwih 12732 

And tcBB himm pa puss Bsefenn sware onnBzeness. c 1205 


Lay. 5469 5isles heo him Beoue sdne. Ibid. 2x247 
tere swipen Befuen mid axes & mid sweordes. c 1305 St. 
Christopher 180 in E. P. (1862) 64 pis wimmen Beue him 
liBt ansuere, as hi ne Beue of him nojl. 

p. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 And did ajlle in prisun til 
hi iafen up here castles, c 1250 Gen. 4* F-x. 844 He. .Bouen 
him gouel of here lond. c 1340 Cursor M. 19582 (Trin.) 
Whenne seyntis Baf her malisoun pei Baf hit noon hi euel 
wille. <■1375 Ibid. 17440 (Laud) A somme of pens gadird 
they And yaff to knyghtes. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xiii. 8 
Other seedis felden in to good lond, and Bauen fruyt. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. iv. (1495) 51 In this matcre olde 
Phylosophers yaaf dyuers and as it were^ contrary domes. 
a 1400 Prymer (1891) 38 Thel Bofen hym drinke galle. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 459 The ApostHs Bauun.sum wey or ground 
wherbi [etc.]. 

y. c 1200 OR.MtN 821X pcBB gaefenn heore shorrte lif Forr 
eche lifess blisse. a 1300 Cursor M. 13708 All pai gaf him 
list ilkan. Ibid. 19043 At pair gain come mete pai gaue 
[Got/, gaf ; c 1340 Fairf. yaff, Trin. Baue]. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 

Thomas 659 f^n al pe prestis gef a B®li* ^ *4°® 
Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 pe spounge and pe rede of whilk pe 
lewes gafe oure Lord to drynke. ^ 1400 Destr. Troy 6436 
Mony strokes, in pat stoure, po stithe men hym gefe. 
<11400-50 Alexander lajQ Sagittarius forsoth men gafe it 
to name. Ibid. 2327 All europe to my empyre enterly pai 
geven. 1785 Burns Address to the Deilxxi, Ye.. gied the 
infant warld a shog. 

4 . Subjunctive Present give. Forms : a. i sefe, 
Seofe, 2 3efe, 2-5 3eve, 3-4 5ef, yeve. 1 stfe, 
3 Ortn. gife, 3-4 girve, 4 gif, yive. 7. 3 Orm. 

gife, 4 gif, ,SV. gifif, 5-6 geve, 4- give. 

a. [<*825 yesp. Psalter 9 Daet icajefe gehat min. 
871-89 Charter 45 in O. E. Texts 452 ponne ajeofen hio 
pa ilcan elmessan.] cgso Lindisf Gosp. John xvi. 2 He 
uoenas [past] Reafa . .be jefe uel geselle gode. c 1000 Ags. 
Ps. (Th.) lviii[il. i NymS pu me raed Seofe. Lamb. 

Horn. 67 God us Befe mihte and deden. a 1310 m Wright 
Lyric P. xix. 59 lesu Crist, heovene kyng, 5ef us alle god 
endyng. C1375 Cursor (Laud) He hem yeve hLs 

beneson. That gladly herj'p this sermon, c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 328 5if God Beve him beyng and sustenaunce 
to his lif. 

a 1000 Andreas 388 (Gr.) Weoruda waldend .. 3e 
wist 3ife heofbnlicne hlaf. <11200 Moral Ode 395 Crist 
Byue us leden her swilc Hf and habben her swileende. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1450 Dame, God yive the howc ! 

y. c 1200 Ormin 9203 Gife he patt an summ operr mann 
patt iss wipputenn kirrtell. <r 1300 Cursor M. 1947 To 
doghty thues lok pou be gif. Ibid. 4946 If yee giue [Trin. 
Byue] dome, pan sal pai hing. <ri375 Sc. Leg. 

Machor 1358 QuhiH god .. pi full far crowne pe giff in 
hewine to pi werdoune. <;*43S Torr. Portugal 2767 He 
geve us his blessing ! 

5. Subjundive Past gave. Forms: 3 Orm. 
Jmfe, 4 gof, gove. 

czzoo Ormin i20i5AlUiffheI.aferrd5afeJiussAnndswere 
onnjan [le deofell. c 13S0 Will. Palerm 1648 So god for his 
grace gove i hadde. Ibid. 2348 God for his grete grace gof 
l hadde now here horse and. .barneys. 

6. Imperative give. 

a. sing. Forms: o. I sef, sief, 2 Jief, 2-4 Jef, 
4 -S yefj 6 3e(e)ve, je, yeve. p. 1-2 gif, 3 Orm. 

giff, 3-5 gif, 4-5 gyve, s yf- 7 - 4-5 

gyf(f, 6 geve, gyve, 8-9 Sc. and diai. gie, 4- give. 

«. [0825 Pftff/^r'xxvii. 4 A^cf cdlean heara him.] 
0950 Lirulisf Gosp. Matt. v. 39 Gifhua 5ec slacs in suiSra 
ceica din, sel uel gef him & 3y odera. c looo Hymns v. 10 
(Gr.) Du us freodom 01205 Lay. 26075 Lauerd Bef me 
grid, CX420 L^'DO, Assemb. Gods 41 Yeue thy cruell iuge- 
ment ageyn thys traytour. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 122 Syre 
Kyng. .Some meyte Bemme for charyte. <rX420 Pallad. on 
Husb. I. 547 Yef hem comyn ynough, & baume her pennys. 
c 1430 How Wise Man tau^t Son 34 in Babees Bk, 40 Beeue 
pee not to ydilnesse. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 12 Sette it 
wipinne a polt of watir, and Beue vndirnepe a fier til pe 
watir of blood be di^itilHd. 

exoso Byrhtferth's Handboe in Anglia VIII. 303 
Nim pa preo pe peer synt to lafe, & jif malo. ciaoo Trin, 
Coll. Horn. 27 5if [<Tf3*.gif] us to dai urc d.2ihwamllchebred. 
CI200 Ormin 5224 me nu patt twifalde gast. ciMo 
Cursor M, 3293 (Trin.) Mayden, he seide, Byue me drynke. 
1426 Audelay Poems 7 The hungre Bif mete, c 1450 Guy 
War:v. (C.) 2758 Yf me thy cowncell nowe. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 968 (Cott.) O pi winning giue [GStt. 
gif; Trin, Byue] me pe tend. 1389 in Eng. Guds[xZ^o) iii 
Yat gyff yam grace to oucr-comc ere enmys, <11400-50 
Alexander 4184 Giffe pam siluer. 1539 Tonstall Serm. 
Palm Sund, (1823) 97 Gyue you to prayer. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Geue us this daye oure dayly bread. 1785 
Burns Death Dr. Hornbook xi. Come gic’s your news. 

b. plural. Forms : a. i -seafas, 3-5 yeveth, 

geveth, 5 yeve. &. i 2 -gyfeC, 4-5 

gyve(J), gife(tli. 7. 4 geves, gis, gives, 5 ges, 
0- give. 

a. [cg^a Lindisf. Gosp,l\zxV.y\. 25 Forletaswe/ forgeafas 
Sif huat xie habbad wio huelc huone.) a 1300 Havelok 911 
But yeuep me inow to etc. C1420 Lydg. Assemb. Gods 77 
Consyder the cryme. and yeue your sentence 

fi. [c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xi. 25 Forjifap [Hatton MS. 
forey fed] xif Re hw^t a^en sni^ne habbad.) c 1340 Cursor 
M. 6138 (Trin.) GooP & [Fairf. geuesj me joure 

benesoun. 1382 WvcuF.ric/rvMu 19 5jme(t».r.Biue, Bifeth] 
B'e to me and this power. . . . 

V- » 1300 Cursor M. 5189 (Cott.) ‘Gis \Fa,r/. giucs) me 
mi clathes,’ (.an he -said, ‘ And b^telik (la we be graid. 
C1400 Destr. Troy J3S53 Bes graa«. for goddM Joue, ges 
me som part. 1509 SiiAKS. die't. lit. 111. 3 7 his k the 
latest Parle we will admit : Therefore to oar best mercy 
giue your selucs. 

7 . Present Participle giving. Forms: a. i 
Seafend, 5 geving, i sifend, 4 gyvynge. 
7. 4-6 gif-, gyfsiLd(e, 6 geving, ge-wing, geav- 

inge, gyvynge, 6- giving. 

a. c 950 Lindisf. Gosfi. Matt. Prol. 16/3 Sebreingendum 
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wr/geafendum. 01400 Apol. Lcll.g Dubli grauntid & dubli 
Beumg. 

0. a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 244/7 Frugalis, largus, 
gifend. 1382 Wyclif Num, xi. 25 T'akynge of the spirj't 
that was in Moses, and By'TUg® to the seuenty men. 

y. <11300 Cursor M. 18544 To pe wode gifand pair 
hele. CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) mote, Pis name 
, e.s swete, & loyful gj'fand sothfast comforth vnto mans 
hert. 1533 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 22 And the re- 
sidue geavinge among the lordes and ladies, 1570 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxiii. 21 Ay geuing the quhat thing that 
thow wald half. 

8. Past Participle given (giv’n). Forms: a. 
I Soben, 3 ygeve, 4 yef, gefuu, 3-5 (i-)geve(n, 
-in, -un, 4 rS (3e)gevyn, (y)-yove(n, -yn, gove(n, 
-un, yevyn(e, (5 ? geiiiu, yewyn), 5-6 yeve'n). 
p. I sibaen, sifeu, Syfen, 2 gyven, 3 0 ; 7 «. gifenn, 
3-5 igive(n, 4-5 giv-, yive(n, ygif. 7. 3 Orm. 
gifenn, 4 Se. gefln, -yne, geflBne, gevine, 
geivin(e, geyfflne, gyflne, gyfflne, -yne, 4-6 
geve(n, gevyn(e, gifen, giffen, -yn, gifhen, 
give, -in, gyffen, gyven, -yn, (4 geen, gewyn, 
gin, 5 gefyn, geyn, 6 geaven, Air. geif, gein, 7 Sc. 
govin,gitvin), 4-5(y)gove(n, -yn, (6 gave, gwo- 
vyn), 8-9 Sc. gien, 9 diai. geen, gin, 4- given. 

a, ^725 Corpus Gloss. 1086 Inpendebatur, jeben \vais, 
[eSzS resp. Psalter Ixiv, 2 De bid ajefen jehat.] <rx205 
Lay. 26986 per wes moni dunt iBcuen. 1 aiyyo Salomon 

.9<r/. 273 Betere is appel yBeue pen y-ele, quop Hendyng. 
C1200 Harroiv. Hell 179 Ich nave Beve mi lyf For the. 13. . 
Guy Warzv. (A.) 980 pe dome was Bouen sikerliche. c 1340 
Cursor M. (Laud) The dome that is yovj’n [Colt. 

giuen] to vs we baue yt with right, 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VIII, 73 penke and have mynde what oure l^rde 
hap y-Beve the. c 14x0 Love Bonaveni, Mirr, iii. (Gibbs 
MS.), Byftes of grace that sche hadde herde Beuen to hyre 
pat neuere weren Bouen to creature byfor. 14x5 T. Wal- 
WAYN in E. E. Wills (1882) 20 pat other half be Beifi [fread 
Beifin] to the maryage of yonge pore wommen. r 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 74 What , . power of heering hath God Boue to man. 
*473 WARKW, Chron. 10 Kynge Edwarde hade .. yevjme 
to hym the erledome. <^1485 Digby Myst. (1882) v. 578 
Kynde nobley of kynred me yovjm base. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1678 Da wajs gy'lden hilt gamelum rince, 
..on hand syfen. <1700 Epinal Gloss. 525 Inpendebatur, 
rtibajn uu$s. a goo Cynewulf Christ 877 in Exeter Bk. 56 
Beorht and blipe him weorped blasd :^ifen. c 1200 Ormin 
4018 Drihhtin haffde Bifenn himm Swillc blettcinng. a 1225 
Ancr.R. 1x4 Hwar was euer iBiuen to eni blodletungc so 
poure pilaunce? <1x250 Owl Night. Ich the habbe 
i-Bive ansvare. 1380 Wyclif .9^/. Wks. III. 434 God for- 
bede pat lordship lyven of pe emperor sbulde chaunge or 
destrie pis lawe of Crist, r 1385 Chaucer i. G. W. 1538 
As wolde almightygod thatihadyive [c'.n iyive] Myblood 
and flesh, c 1^00 Rom. Rose 6686 A man . . That al bis good 
to pore hath yiven. 

y. ctzoo Ormin 19827 Herodian. .patt fra Filippe rafedd 
wass & gifenn till Herode, <1x300 Cursor M. 1502 lil 
caym was spused calmana, Als giuen [Fairf. g}’uenj to 
seih was delbora. Ibid. 3938 Till he had gin him his blissing. 
Ibid. x68i4-fi4 Filat send & told pe lews He hade geen his 
body. Ibid. 21923 Ful iuel-hail es gifen vswiit. 13.. E. 
E. Allit. P. A. 1189, I ..Berned no more pen watz me geuen 
[rdmes with dryuen], c 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Barnabas 
76 To prcche goddis word as is gefyne vs. Ibid., Law- 
rence 633 Thre housis, pat gewine ware [etc.]. Ibid., 
George iw His douchtir.. to pe dragone sold be gyfRne. 
2375 Barbour Bruce 1. 317 His landis halyly War gevyn 
to the Clyffurd. <’1400 Destr. TroyirgjZ Myche good 
base Pe gyffen of his gold red. Ibid. 12053 P® prise kyng 
Achilles, Was grauntid to be grauyn, & gyuyn to his 
toumbe. <i 1400-50 Alexander 1883 So pat if be gcjyn me 
pe gre grete glory is my awne. cx42o Anturs of Arih. 
xxiii, Thou hase . . Gifhen horn to Syr Gauan. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. ii. 446 That god of heuen my master 
has giffen ; Browke it well. Ibid. xix. 270 Ful meklll 
grace is to the geyn. 1469 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 22 
The punishment will be grevieous to them, for it is gyflin 
by a statute. CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 102 
Whan Reynawde had gyven that stroke, he wenle his 
waye. 1503 Act ig Hen. VII, c. 14 § ii Lyvere to be 
giffyn by any serjauntes at the Lawe at ther makyng. 
15x3 Douglas jEneis ix. xii. 31 Geif into drowry. 1538 
Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 75 That the said offnng 
might be geaven incontynent to poore people. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 30 A generall pardone was ges-Bme 
unto theme alle that came that tyme. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform, \\\.'z4^ God has gein to thame baith strenth & 
mychl. <x,is68 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 133 Liberallie 
geuen by others. 1592 Wyrley Armorie 129 Sense to 
daintie pleasure quite is giue. 1592 Shaks. Vert. ^Ad. 571 
O had she then gaue ouer Such nectar from his lips she had 
not suckt. 1595 in Picton L'Pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 92 
The pavements shalbe w*'*' all conveniente expedicion geve 
in hand all. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. iz'j To reduce 
decretes \vrangouslie gevin be all inferiour Commis^rs. 
1786 Burns OnaScotch Bard 5 Our billie’sgi’en usa’ a jink. 
1824 Scott Redgaunilet let. x, The gentleman may.hae 
gien ye siller. 1855 Robi.sson Whitby Gloss, s.y. Gin, I think 
he has almost gin again about it. 


£. Signification. 

General sense : To make another the recipient of 
(something that is in the possession, or at the dis- 
posal, of the subject). 

The verb seems, from the evidence of Goth., OHG., and 
OS., to have primarily denoted the placing of a materia 
object in the hands of another person.^ apphcxtion 
(sense 6 below), however, does not occur in pE.. and is not 
very frequent in ON. ; the usual sense (which is fou^u m 
all the Teut. langs.) is that of freely and graiuitousI> con- 
ferring on a person the ownership of a thing, as an act of 
bounty. Wh?n the notion of‘fr®eR«f‘ 
the word used wtis usually S^l 

it may be remarked that according to Prof. Cook s glossary 
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to the Northumbrian gospels, the l,at. dare is never 
rendered by or its compounds, but alw’ays by (a*, gtf-) 
seJla. In early ME. the vb. sr// became obsolete except in 
the limited sense = L. vetidere^ and its meanings passed 
over to give. While, however, give thus acquired a 
widened sense (for the process of development of which cf. 
F. domter to give :-L. dondre to present), it retained at 
the same time the specific meaning which it had in OE. 
In mod. Eng. both the wder and the narrower senses are 
still current, so that while maybe used as an antithesis 
of «//, Pay. or lend^ it may also be contextually equivalent 
to any of those vbs. 

The construction, wherever nothing is said tothecontrar}’, 
is with to {jmtd) or dative. . 

I. trans. To bestow gratuitously. 

1. To hand over (a thing) as a present ; to confer 
gratuitously the ownership of (some possession) on 
anotner person (with or without actual delivery of 
the object). 

Beowitl/{Zi) 1719 [He] nallas beagas geaf Denum after 
dome, c 1160 [see A x b]. c i*oS Lay. 136 Muche lond he 
him 5ef. a 1223 After. 384 bauh ich 5efde [? read gefe j 
L. disiriduero} poure men al pet ich hefde. ^ /did. 396 {?t 
luue, he sei3, urre Louerd, o$er heo is forto jiuen allunge, 
oSer heo is forto sullen. 1297 [see A3 ap]. 1389 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 16 Euery brother and sister shal yeuen ye 
pouer brother or syster a ferthyng in ye woke. 1480 iVaier/. 
Arch, in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Co/ftm. App. v, 315 That 
no parson . . yeve, sill, or lende . . ony crosbow. 1538 [see 
ASy]. 1596 Shaks. Merck. K. iv.' i. 443 Good sir, this 
ring was giuen me by my wife, iwx Steele Speet. No. 107 
■p 3 A fine \Voman, who distributed Rewards and punishments 
in giving becoming or unbecoming Dresses to her Maids. 

Poiuell's Devises II. sz The giving lands to a 
corporation for their own benefit barely as an aggregate body, 
is not a charitable use. Mod. I won’t give you the book, but 
I wilt either lend it you, or sell it you, whichever you like. 

ahsol. c X20O Vices fy Virtues 11 Ac Sat we sculen bliSe- 
liche 3luen and leanen. 01223 After. R. 330 He is so 
untraete large het him nis no bing leouere |>en ^et he muwe 
ivinden ancheisun uorto 5iuene. 2388 Wyclif Prerv. x.\i. 26 
He that is a iust man schal 3yue and shal not ceesse. c 1430 
HenuGd. IVijfaoin Babees Bk. 37 5eueofl)inowne good, and 
be not to hard, n 1500 SyrPeny 70 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 164 
Peny may both rede and gyffe. ^1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 
i.iv. 81 When Maidens sue Men giue like gods. 16*3 Purch as 
Pilgrimage (1614) 256 If you cannot give, be daily in 
prayers. 1664 H. More Antid, agst. Idol. To Rdr. § ja 
The Knight put his hand into his pocket, and cave them 
liberally. 1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. vn. § 4 The 
whole heart of Nature seems thirsting to give. 1877 Mtss 
Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xxxii. 331 She gave largely to 
hospitals, and decorated churches. 

D. To render (a benefit or service) without pay- 
ment 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe it. xiii, We gave him his passage, 
that Is to say, bore his charges. ATod, He has charged 
only for the material *, he has given his labour. 

2. To confer, grant or bestow (a favour, honour, 
office, privilege, etc.). Also in indirect passive. 

XX54 [see Asaa]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8865 All 
bissopriches « . he ^ef al dene here, Sc alle he abbeies h^r to 
so that i^iue me nuste So vale^neuere at o tyme. 0x300 
Cursor Af. 9373 Hu he gaf vs his pardun Scorteli I sail yow 
tell resun. 1388 Wyclif Prov. xxvii. 24 But a coroun schal 
be 30uun to thee in generacioun and In to generacioun. 
M73 Warkw. C/iwr. (Camden) s He confermyd alle the 
ffraunsebes yeve to citeis and townes. 1548 Hall Chron.^ 
Edzv. IVf 227 The rome of Gartier was never geven to no 
estraunger. 1584 Powel Lloyd’s Cambria 127 He gaue to 
the aforesaid Eneon the Lordship of Senghennyth. x67i in 
i2^/f Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App. v. 24, I have only to 
begg of your Lordship . .to give me the liberty of waiting on 
you at nw returne from Newmarket. 1766 Entick London 
IV. 189 Queen Elizabeth gave them another charter to take 
four human bodies, executed at Tyburn, to anatomize, 
1838 W. Porter Kills. Malta II. xix. 173 Any Maltese 
who desired to free himself from his allegiance to the Grand- 
master was given a patent. x888 Bryce Amer, Commtu. 
II. II. Hi, 306 Under such a charter the mayor is given 
power and opportunity to accomplish something. 

b. To bestow on or accord to another (one's 
affection, confidence, etc.). To give onds heart 
(see Heart sb. 10 ), 

139* Shaks. Rom. <$• Jul. iv. ii. 26, 1. .gaue him what be- 
corned Loue I might. 1607 ~ Timon 1. ii. xo You mistake 
my loue, 1 gaue it freely euer. 2B59 Tennyson Elaine (Song), 
Sweet is true_ love tho’ given in vain, in vain, ATod, He 
does not readily give a stranger his confidence. 

3. Of a higher power, csp. of the X)eity: To be- 
stow (a faculty, quality, a physical or mental endow- 
ment, a blessing or advantage). Also, to grant io 
he (so and so) or io do (something), or thatj etc. 
Often in passive and quasi-impersonal. 

rt xooo Sal. ^ Sat. 56 (Gr.) Him scippcnd gaf wuldorllcne 
wHte, CUTS Lamb. Horn. 19 Crist us jefmoni freo ^eue. 
Ibid. 49 He haueo jeuen us to beon mud freo. cszoo 
Trin. Colt. Horn. 35 Adam .. forleas ^ fiffeald mihten J»e 
god him 3ef po hejum shop. 0x223 Ancr, R. 234 
• Louerd eweo heo, ‘jif me strencSe uorto wiSstonden '. 
a 1300 Cursor AT. 9275 east ^at giues giftes sere. 1382 
Wyclif yokn vi. 66 [65] No man may come to me, no but 
it were 3ouun to him of my fadir. 1389 [see A 6 ay). 
0x400 Prymer (1891) 47 3’>f seruawntes that pees: 
that the world may noujt jeue. CX430 Lydg. Alin. Poems 
Clerkys recorde, by gret auctorj’te, Homes ivcr yove 
to bcslj’s for dyffence. rx46o TtnvneUy AJyst. xix, 27a 
Where so thou gone, (Tul mekill grace is to the gCATi. 
1483 Vulgaria nbs Terentio 9a, Itt is gouju to hym that 
all th.'ithedotbeplesiih. 0x533 Lo. Berners Ixxxiv. 
26s She gaue me aga\me that 1 sholde be the moost faj^est 
creature of the worlac. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
yohn 39 a, So hath he .also geuen to his sonne to haue in 
himselfe the founta>me of .all lyfc. 1553 T. Wilson Rhei. 
(1580) 166 Is not the tongue given for this ende, that one 
might knowc what an other meaneth? 1624 Quarles 


Div. Poems, Sion's Sonn. in. i Hee takes pleasure in those 
gifts, hee gave. 1643 VvvL'EKGood Tk.in Bad 'P. {zZ^z) Z 
If this day be obscure .. give me to make it memorable in 
my soul. X714 C. Johnson Country Lasses v. Gives us an 
antepast of joys above. X74*-3 Observ. Alethodists 15 God 
gave me to wrestle with him for my Friends. 1794 V. Knox 
A ntipolemus Wks. 1824 V. 434 She [Nature] gave him [man] 
alone the power of laughing. 1803 Pic Nic No. xi Give 
me to feel thy cheering ray. 283t Rodertson Senn, Ser. 
nr. xi. 13s It was given to the Apostle Paul to discern that 
this was the ground of unity. 

b. Used in the expressionof a wish,'(7oif, Christ 
give, etc. f Also, when the wish is beyond grant- 
ing - Would that ... I 

0X000,0X200, x^.. {sceA4^]. c 1300 (Percy Soc.) 
1723 God 3eve hit were so. 0x310 [see A 4 a]. 2458 in 
Turner's Dom. Archil. HI. 44 Now God geve us grace 
to folowe treuthe even. 2484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. ix, 
Sayenge to hym in this manere Syre kynge god yeue good 
helthe. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fiords God geve thee 
all felicitie my sonne. x6ox Shaks. Tvoel. N. i. v. 14 Well, 
God giue them wisdome that liaue it. 

e. Give me : used as an expression of strong 
preference or approbation ; = ‘ what I would have 
is — ‘ 1 am for — * commend me to — etc. 

2396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv, 167 Giue me them that will 
face me. 2635 Herbert Temple, Church, Content iv. Give me 
the pliant mmde, whose gentle measure Complies and suits 
with all estates. 2700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. 
^ Com.6,’i, Let what will happen on’t,give me for my Money 
the Female Sollicitor. 2773 P. Henry Sp. Mar. in Wirt Life 
(i8r8) 123, I know not what course others may take ; but as 
for me, give me liberty, or give me death ! a 2873 Lytton 
(Ogilviei, Give me the good old times 1 x8^ \V. C. Smith 
Kiidrosian 89, f hate a boisterous life. Give me the calm 
of Tempe where no wind Blows on the vine-stocks roughly, 

4. To assign the future ownership of (properly) 
by testament; to bequeath or devise. (In legal 
documents conjoined with synonymous vbs. : io 
give and bequeath, io give and devise.) 

2420 in E. E. Wills (1882) 45, I 3ewe to lohn Forster my 
godsonne a becure of seluer y-keueryd. c 2430 SyrGener. 
7398 His yongest sonne, after his day He hath yoven him 
Tharse without nay. 2538 Starkey \Vill\n Lett. (1878) 8 
note, I geve to . . my lorde Montague, fourc pounds. 2784 
Johnson Will Codidl, To Bennet Langton, Esq., I give 
and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. x8x8 Digest 

(ed. a) vI. 1^9 with respect to the words necessary to 
create a devise, the proper and technical words are, give 
and devise. 

6. Of a parent or guardian: To sanction the 
marriage of (a daughter or female ward). Now 
only more explicitly io give in marriage ; formerly 
also f (0 give in hand, Cf. give away, [A pro- 
minent Com. Teut. sense : efi OE. gifia pi., mar- 
riage : see Gift.] 

0 835 O. E. Citron, an. 853 Ond ofer Eastron seaf 
iEl»elwulf cyning his dohtor Bui^rede cyninge of Wes- 
seaxum on hlerce. 1x54 (see A i b]. 0 1300 [see A 8 y]. 

0 2300 Cursor A f. 12694 Was anna giuen to saloma.s. c 2350 
[seeAxa^J. rx43S Torr. Portugal 9«, l^ have a 
dowghttyr that ys me dere..l wille geve here in hande, 
c 1440 [see A 1 a a], c XS48 HALLC^mi., Hen.VII, 22 Because 
the lady was of that age, that she coulde neither be geven 
nor yet taken in manage. xS9» Davies Imvtori. Soul vii, . 
ix, Angels, .marry not, nor are in Marriage giv’n. ?cx6oo 
Ballad, Aferch. Daughter Bristoww. in Arb. GaiyterVIll. 
409 Her gentle Master she desired To be her Father, and at 
church to give her then. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
257 7'ake nota wifeofanotherLawnorgivc your daughters 
to men of another Law, 1877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser, Jii. 
xxvii. 270 He would not give his daughter in marriage to a 
stranger. 

II. To deliver, hand over (without reference to 
change of ownership). 

0. To deliver or hand (something) to a person, 
so that lie takes it ; to put (food or drink) before 
a person. 

For figurative colloquial phrases, to give the bag, the tnii- 
ien, the sack, etc., .see the sbs, 

aztji [see A 3 a 2297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 4920-1-7 pe 
hyssop yt nolde grante, ac outlych yt wyp seyde To 5yue 
hym pulke holy pyng [the sacrament), a i^ootsee A6 by]' 
1375 Barbour .5/7/m, 565 The Endentur till him gaf he. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 804 And pan sho gate hym a glasse with 
a good lycour. 1483 Cath. Angl. 155/* To Gife a drynke, 
potare, 1364 Harding Attyw. fcivePs Challenge ii. 46 The 
cusiome was in some places to geuc the Sacrament to 
infantes . . by powring the bloude in to their mowthes. 1591 
(see A3by]. 1597SHAKS. 2/few./K,ii.iv. j97Giue me some 
Sack. 2617 Morvson liin. i. 37 The Letters you gave me 
to deliver at Breme. 1871 (sec A 3 a y). 

b. With ellipsis of obj. before an inf,, to give io 
cat, drink, '\suck. Now only lUeraty, 

c 2000 [see A 2 b p]. 1340 Hamrole Pr. Consc. 6191 And 
yhe ivald noght gyfe me at etc, c 2375 XI Pains Hell s8o 
in O. E. Alisc. 2x9 Of aysel and gal ge geuen me drenkyn. 
1382 Wyclif yohn iv. 7 Jhesu seith 10 mr, 5yhe to me for 
to d^nke. c 2400 [sec A 3 c yj. x^B^CaxtouG. de la Tour 
C viij b, lAiue and honoure thy husbond and lord as thou 
dldest this brest that gaf the to sowke. x852 Temple Bar 
IV. 313, I have given mine enemy to eat when he was 
a-hungered, and to drink when he was athirst. 1890 Uitiv, 
Rev, Dec. 503 Having no other way whereby they might 
give to eat to the children. 

c. To administer, * exhibit *, as a medicine. 

*577 GooczHeresbaeh'sHftsh.zv. (1566) 192 b, Aspone- 

full .of it given in Wine .. wonderfully helpclh the hard 
laboursof Women. 2636 Dekkcb iv. Wks. 

3873 IV. 2^ Must I give you a Glister? jBii A. T. Thom- , 
son Lond.Dhp. (18x8) 414 The quantity ..to be given, and ' 
the proper period of exhibiting it, require to be regulated | 
with much judgmenL j 


d. With immaterial object : To deliver (a mes- 
sage, etc.). So To give a person (some one’s) com^ 
plimenis, love, kind regards, etc. 

xSrx Shaks. JVint. T. v. i. £40, I. .from him Giue you all 
greetings, that a King (at friend) Can send his Brother. 
2763 W. Hunter in Life W. Cullen (1832) I. 554 Pray give 
my best respects to Mrs. Cullen, 2833 Thackeray A'ezu- 
comes 1. vi. 61 Give my love to Clive. 

7. To commit, consign, entrust. Often more fully 
in fig, phrase to give into the hands of ; also to 
give to keep, to give into the care or custody of. To 
give in charge (see Chakge sb. 13 b); to give into 
custody, in recent use, to direct a policeman to take 
(a person) as a prisoner. 

0 xerys -Cxdmon’ s Dan. 5 (Gr.) On Moyses hand wearS wig 
j^ifen, wigena masnieo. ^ c 1203 (see A 3 c ^3. c r38o Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. IIL-51X Cristis reule goven to apostlis. CZ400 
[see A 8 y). c 1430 Lydg. Chichev. < 5 * Bye. in Dodsley 0. PI, 
XII. 334 We may wele syng and seyn, alias That we gaf 
hem the sovrante. 1483 [see A i b y). 2553 T. Wilson 

Rhet. (1580) X46 You have plaied the verie foole, to give the 
bestowing of so muche money to a straunger. 16x7 Moryson 
Itin. ir. 63 Having already given the govemement of Leax 
to Sir Richard Moryson. 1636 E. Dacres^ tr. MachiaveVs 
Disc, Livy 1. Contents, The power of slopping the publique 
actions of the city, should not be given in the hands of one 
Counsell, or one Magistracy. 2689 Locke Covemnit. i. § 94 If 
the Agreement and Consent of Men first gave a Scepter into 
any ones hands, or put a Crown on his Head, that also must 
direct its descent and conveyance. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. 
Georg. IV. 567 This Neptune gave him, when he gave to 
keep His scaly Flocks, that graze the wat'ry deep. 1869 
HvcHEs Al/red Gt. xii. 145 He gave it into the custody of 
his son-in-law, 2890 Ckamh. ymtl. i7'May 318/1 He was 
given into custody. 


8. To hand over as a pledge. Also fig, (often 
with mixed notion of branch VI), to pledge (one's 
word, honour, etc.), f To give a give ox gft{that) : 
to give a pledge or assurance (that). 

c X300 Havelok 2880 For ich giue J>e a giue, pat euere more 
hwil ich Hue, For hire shal-tu be with me dere [etc.], c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13481 porow pern j’s Rome 
..Halden hed of al Jje werd, & so schal be, y gyue gow a 
gyue, Al so longe as y may lyue. c 1350 Will. Paleme 536, 
1. .leye ray loue on bat lud lelly for euere. To god here i gif 
a gift, it gete schal neuer ober. 0 1400 i'lV 85 And 
therfore gyffes he a gyfte..That he scholde quyte hym that 
dynt, 0 2586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1633) 143, 1 giue you my 
word, he for me shall maintaine* this quarrell against 
you. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribs X2i We must speake, 
unless we will give hands to be such as you blazon us for. 
1724 Ramsav7>0-/. Misc.{s 7 yi} L 75 I’JL.gi’emy thumb I'll 
ne’er beguile thee. 2742 H. walpolf. Corr. (1837) I. xxxy. 
143, I give you my honor I repeated it over and over to Ins 
mother. 2849 AIacaulav Hist. Eug. vii. II. 242 What 
guarantee could he give that be would adhere to his bar- 
gain ? 1889 Doylf. Micah Clarke xxxiv. 378, 1 gave them 

the word of a sailor. 2893 £.010 7’xV«<’f XCV. 79/2 After 
the pledge' which bad been given by the Government, he 
thought [etc.]. 

III. To makeover as a matter of exchange or debt, 

9. To make over to another in exchange for some* 
thing else, in discharge of a debt or obligation, or 
with the intention of obtaining some equivalent ; to 
pay (a sum of money) ; to sell (a thing) for a price. 

c 2200 [see A 3 c yj. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 pe beg- 
gere ecneS his bode, and swereS pat he nele more geuen. 
axzz$ Ancr. R, 398 Nolde a mon, uor on of peos, gmen 
al bet he ouhte? CX250 Gen. ^ Ex, 1500 Quad esau, ml 
blioellke’, And gafe it him wel sikerlike. CX320 K. 
Brunne AJedit. 331 Euyl for gode pey haue ine 3?ue. 
c 1340 Cursor Af. 15409 (Fairf.) Quat wil ge me to mede ® j 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. VI. 201 And put hem to Y, f 
gaf hem mete as he mygte aforth and mesurable huyre. 
1502 Bury Wills (Camden) 84, I w)I(jt be ^’oyyn to a 
pryst to synge for me. 2577 B. Googe Heresbach s Huso. 
IV. (2586) 168 Yea at this day in our time, hath beene swne 
given for a paire of Pigions X. li. Flemish. i6ix Bible Grit, 
xxiii. 9 For as much money as it is worth he .shall give it 
me, 16x7 Moryson Itin. 1.287 An Imperiall Dollar., at 
my being there [in Germany] was given for cjghleene batzen. 
16^ Locke (7o7/erH7«r. n. § 46 He would give his Nuts lor 
a piece of Metal. x8x6 Scott Antig. xxiv,The least ye can 
do is to gie him that o’t that’s left behind for his labour. 
x86z M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 46 A rare Livonian falcon 
for iv'hich the English noble was ready to give any price. 

b. Phrases. To give (one) as good as he brings, 
to give {one) his own or his due (see Due sb. 2 b), 
io give a Roland for an Oliver. 

X69X Dryden Pref. to Walsh’s Dial. Cone, A 4 

give Mankind their owm, and to tell them plainly that i^tc. j. 
1703 Cibber She zvou/d ^ she would not s, If 
you as good as you bring. 17x3 Stp.ele Guardian ^0. 143 
F 3 Having dispatched this combatant, and gu*en bim a 
good as he brings, I proceed. 2738 Sw/irr Pol. Com'. 45 ^ne 
and 1 had some Words.,; but 1 think I gave 
own. 1773 N. Frowde Li/c, Adv., Voy. 132 We lysol w 
to give him a Rowland for his Oliver, if he attacked u * 
x^ Graphic 15 Nov. 510/3 To which he replied, as it 10 
give me a Roland for an Oliver, that [etc.]. 

c. Often in hyperbolical statements : One would 
give the world, etc. To give onds ears : sec I^ak J c. 

1749 Fielding Tom yones v. iv, Many’s the Man "ouja 
have given his Head to have had my I^dy tolo.^ * I» 
Thackeray Neweomes xxxviii, Many a girl would give inc 
world to have such a complexion. 1885 F. Anstev 7 /h 
Venus 32 He would have given worlds for courage to snow 
it the door. 1893 Family Herald 217/1 They d give their 
heads at Scotland Yard for a chance of running you to cartn. 

fd. To give {Jit He, nought, of', to value (at 

little, etc.), care (little, etc.) for. Also, To give no 
force of, no charge of. Ohs, 
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The origin of these phrases is not clear. Cf. the synonym- 
ous Ger. {nichts etc. «;«, now usually att/, eiwas geben) Du. 

weifitg etc, om ieis geven) ON. gejfa sir {ffuA’i/, Ulit) 
unit which, however, are not formally equivalent. Perh. 
give (in sense 9> was substituted in these phrases for other 
vbs. (as iellt Jtold\ the original construction being retained, 
c X300 Havelok 468 Ther offe yaf he nouth a stra. 1303 
(see Force sb. 21]. c 1303 [see A 3 c a], c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 63 Of he kirke gaf hei leste. CX340 Cursor AI. 
1834 (Fairf.) In time hai so3t nim of na grace, and litel gaf 
of goddis manace. C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxix. 292 Thei 
5ive no charge^ of Aveer ne of Ricchesse. c x4*o Chron. 
l^itod. 864 Of his commandyng hey 5eve ryjt noujt. c X430 
[see Force sb. 21]. 1530 Palsgr. 567/1 , 1 gyve no force of 
a thing, I set no store by it, je ne Hens compte, 

10. To hand over to a superior (what is due, or 
is demanded) ; to pay (taxes, tithes, etc.). Obs. 
exc. with reminiscence of the Biblical use. 

1x54 (see A 1 a P]. a 1300 Cursor M, 3104 To godd his 
tend har gafe he lele. 1388-910 IVycli/'s Sel. Wks. III. 
468 Hit ys not to gife dymes. xssS Tindale Mati.xxW. 17 
Is it lawful! to geve tribute vnto Cesar or not ? [and so s6ix.] 

IV. To sacrifice, devote, dedicate. 

11. To sacrifice, offer up, submit to the loss of 
(one’s life or possessions) for some object. Also reji. 

azzAo (see A 3 b f 2275 in O. E. Misc. 186 To dehe 
he 5et him for us alle. a 1300 Christ on Cross 22 in E. E, P. 
(1862) 21 Ic mi lif 3ef for h®.&ad i-hang was on tre. 
a X300 Cursor M, 13861 Til hai his suete hodi had schedd, 
And gin him self for vs in wedd. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 8x Youre 
saide cItesins..wiUe withe here bodies and goodes largelie 
depart to be yoven forto resist them. aisfiSSwuEV Arcadia 
n. {1633) i29Toreuenge those two seruants of theirs, ofwhose 
memorable faith, I toTd you . , in willingly gluing themselues 
to be drowned for their sakes. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 56 The Abbots of Peterborough and 
New Minster, .had given their lives in the causeof England. 

12. Todedicate,devote, give up, surrender. Also, 
to ‘ consign’ (by way of imprecation) to (the devil, 
etc.), to commend to (God). 

(1x300 Cursor M. io66t To godd ban haue i giuen me. 
a 1400 Octavian (Percy Soc.) 400 To the worlde y wylle me 
never yeve, 1535 Coverdale i Sam. i. ji, I wil geue him 
vnto the Lorde all his life longe. 1573 J. Sanford Hours 
Recreat. (1576) 163 He,, was mynded desperately to gyve 
himselfe to the Devill. 1598 Skaks. Merry /K v. v. 156 Do 
you thinke though wee would haue. .giuen our selues with- 
out scruple to hell, that [etc.]. x 6 o 6 — Ant. 4- C/. tif. ii. 64 
Heere I haue you, thus I let you go, And giue you to the 
Gods. x6ix — Wini. T. n, in. 8 Say that she were gone, 
Giuen to the fire. x8ss Dickens Dorrii 11. vii, On his im- 
parting the news to Gowan, that Master gave Mr. Dorrit to 
the Devil with great liberality.^x879 W.}.Q\szs,t L ed. Hist. 
Eng. ix. 79 He made a resolution to give to God the half of 
his services,.thehalf of his time, and the half of his money. 

13. To apply exclusively, devote to (an action, 
pursuit, etc.) ; to addict, devote (oneself) to. (Cf. 
Given 2.) 

a Cursor To foil glues him man to dal. CX340 

Hampole Prose Tr. 25 pei shuld 00 tyme yevene hem to 
besynes and worldely thyngis att resonable nede. 14x3 [see 
A 8 o]. e 1430 [see A 6 a a]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, 
ccxxxviii. 263 Whan he was yeue to ony occupacion he left 
al other thyng for the mene tyme and tendid therto. 1579 
Gosso.n: Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 41, 1 gaue my self to that exer- 
cise. x6i5 Chapman Odyss. xxir. 545 There were twelve 
that gave Themselves to impudence and light behave. x688 
Burnet Lett. Italy 22 Many nuns . . began , . to give them- 
selves much to the practice of Mental Prayer. 18x4 Cary 
Dante, Par. vi. 24 To my great task .. I gave me wholly. 
x8ss Browning Era Lip^o 102 Trash, such as these poor 
devils of Medici Have given their hearts to. *879 J. 
Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xi. 100 The priests were bidden to 
. . give all their time to their sacred work. 1889 M. Gray 
Reproach Annesley I. n, iv. 205 It was important . . to give 
his mind entirely to political affairs. 

b. To apply or set oneself to do something, 
a X300 Cursor M. 10478 Sco gaf hir al to murn and care. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvi. vi, Towarde the gate [he] 
gave hym selfe to hast. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. X531) 2 b, 
Gaue them selfe to subdue the passyons of theyr bodyes. 
X583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 233 He hath given him 
selfe to keepe horses. 1686 R. Parr Lije Abp. Ussher 90 
A certain English Mechanick . . gave himself to read what 
Books of Practical Divinity he could get, 

V, To put forth from oneself. 

14. With obj. a transitive act viewed as a thing 
^ given ’ by the agent, and ‘ received ’ by the person 
or thing affected by it : e.g. to give a kiss, a blow, 
kick, look, push, etc. ; also with sbs. of gerundial 
formation, to give a beating, a scolding, etc. 

CX20S [see A 8 a]. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. Bot bays- 

ment gef myn hert a brunt, C1400 (see A 3 c y]. <nS5o[see 
A 3 a y 1 * c 1566 J. Alday tr. BoaysiuaiPs Theat. World O, 
Did give him so many strokes with y« Hay forke, that [etc.]. 
*S 93 Shaks. 2 Hen. iv. vii. 91 Giue him a box o’ th' 
eare, and that wil make ’em red againe. i66x Boyle Style 0/ 
Script. (1675) 91 Though in all the.,stroaks the busie ham- 
mer gives the act be still the same yet [etc.]. 1687 A. 

Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 262 Giving the Rasor a 
philip, [he] opens the Vein very neatly. 1701 Norris Ideal 
World i.iv.x9iThis..will give a rude shock to the prejudice 
of vulgar minds. 1847 Marryat Chtldr. N. Forest xx, 
Humphrey’s only reply was giving a lash to Billy, which 
set him off at a gallop. 1891 Pall Mall G. 23 Nov. 6/1, 
I gave him one over the head with my umbrella. 

b. Sword exercise. To give the point : to make 
a direct thrust. To give ^ Third point* \ see Point. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 125 Advance the body and 
give ‘Third Point*. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell Remin. Gt. 
Mutiny 213 MacBean made a feint cut, but instead gave the 
point, and put his sword through the chest of his opponent. 

c. To give a broadside, a volley, a shot : see the 
sbs. To give firex see Fire sb. 14. Also To give 


agtin: to order a gun to be fired ; sometimes const. 
dat. (or + to), implying that it is done as an honour, 
as a help (occasionally as a hostile demonstration). 

x6os yoitrn, Earl. NoiHngham in HarU Misc. (Malh.) 
II. 541 His Lordship gave many pieces of ordnance, which 
were again received and answered from the town and forts. 

- 1626 Capt. j. S.MITH Accid. Yng. Sea-men 24 Wind vp the 
slaine giue three peeces for their funerals. xfo4 Sm T. 
Herbert Trav. 21 We gave them a-sterne, two Gunnes as 
warning peeces of great danger, and tackt about. 2660 
Pepys^ Diary 22 May (Chandos) ^4 Nothing in the world 
but giving of guns almost alt this day (in honour of the 
king’s health]. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvi. 266 The 
-Gunners gave everyone a Gun to the Island. 1836 
Marryat Three Cutters iv, Give her a gun. 

d. absol, {elliptl) or intr. To deal a blow, make 
an attack or charge {at, on, upon). Obs. exc. in 
pugilistic language. 

c 1430 [see A 1 a >]. c 148^ Caxton Sonnes oP Aymon ii. 
64 He . . gaaff me wyth his fyst vpon my vysage. ' 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss, I. clxxxvit. 222 John itayllart gaue 
him with an axe on heed that he fyll downe to the yerthe, 
2598^ R. Bernard tr, Terence, Phormio Prol., Thus he gives 
at him. 26x7 Moryson Itin. 11. 159 Being not fit to make 
good an entrenched campe, and much lesse fit to give upon 
a breach. 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. R. II. 141 Merodlana’s 
Knights. . gave so furiously on the enemy, that, .they layd 
above three hundred on the earth, 1653 Holcroft Pro- 
copius, Goth. Wars in. 80 John furiously giving upon the 
Enemy with a great shout, one of his life guard was slain 
by a dart. 28x4 Sporting Rfag. XLIV. 71 His antagonist 
gave with his left, 

15. (Without indirect object.) To make, esp. sud- 
denly (some bodily movement or gesture) ; to put 
forth, emit (a cry, a sound, a sigh, etc.) ; f to make 
(an attempt). Also in ME. give one's end: 
to die. 

e 1200 Ormin 3219 Till hatt he jaff hiss ende. a 1300 
Cursor M. .14350 On lazaro he gaf a cri, ]>at all it herd 
hat stod him bt, <1x340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 15 f>e 
heghest gaf his voice. CX450 Merlin 229 He yaf a sore 
sigh. x57d Fleming PnnopL Epist. 280 [They] clapped 
with their hands and gave a shout. 2583 T. Stocker tr. 
Civ. Warres Lowe C. I. 64 a, He greatly presumed that 
the banished Lords., woulde giue an attempt to returne into 
their possessions. i6ix Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. i. (1614) 
2/1 Julius Ctesar was the first Romane which ever gave 
an attempt to conquer it. 1663 H. Power Exp. Philos. 
177 If a Pistol be shot off in a head remote from the eye of 
a pit, it will give but a little report. 1666 J. Davies 
Caribby Isl, 260 They are wont to give a little hem at the 
end of every three or four periods. 1822 G. W. Manby Voy. 
Greenland (1823) 16 They . . gave three cheers. 2825 Ne^v 
Monthly Mag.^VX. 132 His teeth gave a short chatter of 
ridicule. 2835 Alison Europe xlil i X15 (1849-50) III. 124 
His foot struck against a body, ‘which gave a groan. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. exxv, Some bitter notes my harp would 
give. 2859 H, Kingsley Geoff. Hamlyn iv, Sometimes she 
gave a stitch or two; but then followed a long gaze out of 
the window. 2884 May Crommelin Brown-Eyes vii. 78 Her 
heart gave some beats so quick and loud under her brown 
bodice. 1889 h(. Cairo Wing 0/ Azrael II. xx. 76 Geoffrey 
gave a rueful whistle. 

16. To put forth in words ; to address (words) to ; 
to make (a reply, answer) ; to impose and make 
known, to issue (a command, law, order, direction, 
etc.) ; to pronounce (a blessing, curse). 

CI200 Ormin 10665 Urc Laferrd,. 3 aff himm anndswere & 
se33de, 1250 [see Blessing 2]. aigooCKWril/. 28359 pissin 
es cald presumpeiun, j>^t crist gaf til his malisun. a 1300 
[see A By], 2340 Ayenb. 5 AImi3ti god yaf ten hestes me 
he la3e of iewes, 2497 Bp. Alcock Mohs Perfect, A ij, G.-xaf 
his elect & belouid dyscyples his blessynge. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII, 19 A Spanyard gave evil! language to 
the Englisheman. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 137 They 
. . make hym at his wiites ende, through the sodaine. . frumpe 
giver. 2576 Flesiing Panopl. Epist, 80, I being armed, 
gave language to mine adversari^ much misliked. a 2586 
Sidney Arcadia li. (1633) 149 Gluing order by a secret 
message. x6oo Holland Livy xxvi. xli. 6x6 He had given 
direction, .that the legions, .should there meete together. 
a 1626 Bacon Afax. ^ Uses Com. Law vii. (X636) 31 If I give 
a man slanderous words, whereby 1 damnifie him in his name 
and credit [etc.], 2687 Wood 5 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. 239 
ThebaseandscurrilousIanguagegiventoMr. ..Walker and 
. .Massy. 1720 De Fo^Capt. .S'i«^/’^/<'«xvi. (1840) 282 Give 
them good words. 1725 Lend. Gaz. No. 6390/1 A . . Mob . . 
gave them abusive Language. 2B84 Brit. Q. Rex\ Apr. 
329 He gave the command * right face about xZ^Chamb. 

Jrnl. 10 May 300/1 Suddenly the word of command is given, j 

■f b. Of a law ; To prescribe that. Obs. \ 

c 2303 Pilate 197 in E. E. P. (1862) 116 And lawe jifJj hat 
alle suche me scholde bringe of dawe. 

17. The elliptical use of the 3rd pers. subj. in 
complimentary wishes, as in give you joy for God 
give you joy, seems to have been interpreted as an 
ellipsis of the pronoun of the first person, so that 
give has the sense of ‘ to wish *. So in to give (a 
persoji) good morning, good day, good evening, a 
merry Christmas, etc. (now obso/escenf). Hence 
(now chiefly dial,). To give the (time of) day {to ) : 
to .salute with ‘good morning*, ‘good evening’, 
etc. (as the case may be). [Cf. F. donner le bonjour.) ^ 

c X340 Gaw. 4 - Gr. Knt. 668 Gawan . . gef hem alle goud day. 
X593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. X4 In the Morne, When euery 
one will giue the time of day. 16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. \. ii, Sweetly she came and with a modest blush Gave 
him the day, and then accosted thus. 1640 Shirley Con- 
stant Maid V. iii. Is there any more Worke for the Priest ? 
Then give you joy before band, And let us celebrate the 
day together. 1642 — Sisters v. ii. (1652) 52 Give you joy, 
Sir, my most xllustiious Nephew, _ 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Gomterville's Polex. iv. ii. 195 Zabaim and the foure Princes 


thought they had time sufficient to give the Ladies the 
good night. 1666 Pepys Diaiy (1879) VI. 38 Both of whom 
I did give joy. 1674 tr. Alartiniere's Voy. N. Countries ^2 
Discerning we were strangers, [he] saluted us in Dutch, 
gave us the time of the day. 1763 W. Hunter Let. in 
Life W. Cullen (1832) I. 553, I thank the young advocate, 
and give him joy and all good wishes. 1822 Scott Nigel 
xxxiv, Bravely done — nobly imparted ! Give ye good-den. 
1843 Dickens Ckristm. Carol ii, He heard them give each 
other Merry Christmas. 2835 Thackeray Newcomes I. ii. 
IS The pokes in the waistcoat administered by the wags to 
Newcome, ‘Newcome, give you joy, my boy ' ; ‘ Newcome, 
new partner in Hobson’s ’ [etc.]. 

18. Of a judge, a tribunal: To deliver authorita- 
tively (a decision, judgement, verdict, sentence, etc.) ; 
to award (costs, damages) to, against. 

a 2300 Cursor Al. 29ST2^uen man wit iuel mode..gis bis 
sentence on ani man. ^1429 in Weiheral Reg. (1897) 431 
The Bishopp oppynly gaffe a decre and a sentence to all 
thame that [etc.]. ^.2463 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 60 The 
justice that yaf on him jugement livid not longe aftir. a 1533 
Ld, Berners Huon lxx.xi. 242 It is not possyble to gyue 
ony trewe lugemente. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 106 
The Judge is wholly bent to give sentence with hym. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 59 The Archebishop . . by vertue of his 
Apostolike aucthoritie gave censure upon these lawes . . of 
the king. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for Al. 11. ii. 106 So you must 
be y* first that giues this sentence, And bee, that suffers. 
2676 Lady Chaworth in i2//< Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm. 
App. v. 28 , 1 heard . . of Lord Shaftesberj’s having a loco/. 
damages given against Lord Dighby for scandalum mag- 
natum. 1700 Tyrrell Hist, Eng. II. 719 This Arrest or 
Sentence of the Peers of France was given against King 
John, ^ x8t8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 483 Judgment was 
given in the courts of Exchequer . . for the plaintiff Fox. 
2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng.xvh. IV. 39 Judgment had been 
given against him. 1B88 Spectator 28 Apr. s6r/i A decision 
which must be given next week, 1890 biR C. S. C. Bowen 
in Law Times Rep. LXIII. 690/1 It seems to me that the 
judge really intended to give the plaintiff the general costs 
of the action. 

b. To give the case (idiomatically to give it) : to 
decide for or against a litigant; false absol. to 
give with or against. In Cricket, of the umpire ; 
To declare (a batsman) out, not out, etc. 

*573 Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 2 Sir Lawhern pre- 
tendid that he would give with none unles al might go out, 
but indeed intendid to give against me. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. 
JF, xxxiii, The whole company .. gave it unanimously 
against me. 1890 Field 31 May 789/1 At 2x6 he was given 
out Ibw. 2890 Alurrafs Alag. Dec. 828 He .. has bad 
the case given against him. 2892 Grace Cricket 329 He had 
changed his mind and given me out, 1891 Longm. Alag. 
Oct. 661 The umpire gave it out. xB^zStandardio'jnnt 6/7 
Smith was then given run out. 

19. In imitation of Latin usage (see Date j^.2 ) 
the pa. pple, is used in official documents for : 
Dated. 

2443 in Willis S: Clark Cambridge (x886) I. 386 Yoven the 
day and the yere abouesaid. 2483 in Poston Lett. No. 887 
III. 325 Goven at Long Stratton the xx day of October. 
2333 in Picton L'pool Afunic. Rec, (1883) I. 25 Yeven at our 
said Paloys the xxviii^i* day of lune. 2602 in Morj'son Itin. 
II. (2617) 150 Given under our Signet. .in the fortle three 
yeere of Our Raigne. 2726 Swift Gulliver 1. iii. Given at 
our Palace at Belfaborac. 2885 Times (weekly ed.) 27 Feb. 
6/4 Given under my hand at the War Office, Pall-mall, this 
x8th day of February, 2885. Hariington. 

20. To provide as a host (an entertainment, a 
ball, dinner, etc.). Often with added notion of 
sense i or 2 (const. (0 or r/cr^.),to do this in honour 
of, or for the gratification of, some person or per- 
sons. Also in indirect passive. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . cccciii. 283 b, He gaue dyuers 
suppers and banketes to ladyes and damosels. 1362 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 299 A breckfast geven to 
Mr. Norres. iy22-x4 Pope Rape Lock hi. 12 In various 
talk th’ instructive hours they past Who gave the ball, or 
paid the visit last. 2766 Goldsm. Vic, W, viii, Intended 
that night giving the young ladies a ball. _ 2853 Tennyson 
Maud r. XX. 2 Our ponderous squire will give A grand 
political dinner To halt the squirelings near, a 2873 Deutsch 
Rem. (1874) 260 Frederick of Austria gave a tournament. 
2B83 Truth 2 July 2/1 Their Royal Highnesses also intend 
to give a dance as a wind-up to the season. 1892 Cornk.. 
Atc^. July 2 The school children were being given a treat. 
"Vl. To present, expose, offer. 

21. To present or expose to the action of a personi 
or thing; to hold out (one’s hand) to be taken.. 
To give a back : see Back sb^ 24 e. 

C9S0 [see A6aa]. 1382 Wyclif 2 Kings x, 15 He seith, 
jeue me thin honde. The wbiche 3aue to hym his bond L 
and he rerede hym to hym in to the chaar. — Isa. I. 6 Aly 
bodi I jaf to the smyteres, and my chekes to the pulleris. 
1389 [see A 2 d y], 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 649- 

The mothers use to beare their children at their backs., they 
give them the brest over their shoulders. 16x7 Morvson 
Itin. II. 88 Because I had a white horse, I gave the Rebch 
a faire marke. 2697 Dryden AEneid vir. 553 All.. Give lo« 
the wanton Winds tneir flowing Hair. 1712 Fingall AISS. 
in io//x Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm. App. y. 133 The army was 
. .to marche . . by the river, giving tneir right flanck to the 
front of the enemy, e 2820 S. Rogers Italy. Brides Venice 
70 Their sails out-spread and given to the 'vmd. JS37 
Haivthorne Twice-ToldT. (1851) I. ix. 160 He holds out his- 
hand ; she gives her own. 1855 Dickens Llorigt 1. xxxii, 

‘Give mea back,Mr. Rugg— a little higher, sir _ thatlld . 

1 22. Of (one’s) ‘ heart mind, conscience, etc. : 

To suggest (to one) that ; in unfavourable sense, 
to misgive. Also, to prompt (one) to do some- 
thing. Also, quasi-impersonal, = I have 

‘'«97*R°G"ofc.fRons) 976= 

rrc Is herts him 3cf anon wuocmvard hii wonde. . 1375 
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Bardouh Bruce xtx. 97 Mj'ne liert giffis me no mor to be 
With sow duelland in this cuntre. Ibid. 107, <:i38o 

Bir Ferutnb. 1^50 Myn herte me jifJ? J?at 5if he .. takeh 
bat iornee, bat bou ne seest hym no more. 14B8 Will 
cf Sir B, Shaa (Somerset Ho.), My conscience geueth me 
to make xesiitucion. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclvii, 
577 gyueth me that y* mater wyll nat reste longe 

in the case that it is nowe in. jS^Vdkli, Brasv:. Apofhth. 
II. 200 a, Full well did it geue this prudent & wise prince in 
his mynde tofore, that [etc,]. 2551 Robinson ir. More's 
Utop. 1. (Arb.) 67 To Speke truelye as my mynde geueth me. 
2600 Heywood s Ft. Edvj. /K, i. iv, Somewhat, it giues me, 
you will bring from thence Worthy the noting. 2650 T. B. 
WorcesteFsApoph. ot The Marquess had a Daughter whose 
mind gave her to be a Nun. 2690 W. Walker Idiot/iat. 
Anglo’Lat. 206 It gave me in my mind I should lose my 
labour in going. 1748 Richardson C/«wx«2(i8ti) II. xiv. 
95 My heart strongly gives me, that if once I am compelled 
to leave this house, I never shall* see it more. 1820 Scott 
JvanJioe xxviii, Therefore, do as thy mind giveth thee. 

^ b. In Malory the locutions my heart giveth 
{tne') that sometimes have a further sense of inclin- 
ing towards a person, expressed by a construction 
with unto. In some instances the obj. clause is 
dropped, so that the vb. assumes the intr. sense ‘ to 
incline, be kindly disposed’. 

(Perh. quot. CX330 may be an older example of this sense_ ; 
on the other hand, it is possible that Edzvardy not hearty is 
the subject.) 

[ri33o R. Brunne Chron. (iBio) 253 Sir Edward .. His 
herte gaf tiJle dame Blanche, if her wille wer b®rto.] 
2470-85 Malory Arthur vn. ii, My herte geueth me to 
the gretely that thou arte come of men of worshyp. Ibid. 
XVII. xiii, Moche my hert gyueth vnto yow. 2870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 93 My heart giveth to thee. 

23. To expose or offer to view or observation ; 
to ‘ set ’ (an example) ; to show (a sign, token) ; 
to present or set forth (a statement, fact, proposal, 
reason, etc.) for acceptance or consideration j to 
mention, include in a list or enumeration, f 'To 
give show : to intimate. 

C2ZOO Ormin 2230 Forr be to jifenn bisne, [etc.). 
a XZ25 Ancr. R. 68 pat oSer [ancheisun] is, uorte ^iuen be 
o 3 re uorbisne. a 2300 Cursor M. 22620 He gaf baim rede 
all resun. c2449[seeA3C^]. 247o-8sIsee ExAMPLEfi. 6). 
1548 Hall Chron.y Edw. IVy 235 b, A white Dove . . came 
thether as a token, geven by God. 2559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 93, I , .will shew you how to find the height 
of the Pole cuery day, for whiche thinge I will geue you two 
sondrye wais. 2576 Flekinc PanopJ. Episl. Epit, A, Give 
me tHe sundrie kindes of Epistles. 2579 [see A3avb 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 59 As there is no firm reason 
to be rendered .« So can 1 giue no reason. 2623 Purchas 
PtlpHtnage (26x4) 20 Some giving one etymologie and 
derivation of the word, and some another. 2603 Drvden 
Juvenal Bed. (2697) 7jS Thus have I given the History 
of Satire, and denvo it from Ennius to your Lordship. 
27x2 Addison Sped. No. 59 f 4. Among innumerable In- 
stances that may be given of this Nature. 1736 Leoiaro 
Life Marlborough III. 376 The Queen gave .some Signs of 
Life. 2769 Golosm. Rom. Hist. (2786) II. 382 As if he 
fCommodus) gave the example, very few of his successors 
escaped a violent death. 2796 H. Hunter tr. Si.-Pterre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) HI. 51 The account of it is pven in the 
Mercury of France, xBax Keats Isabella ili. He knew 
whose gentle hand was at the latch, Before the door had 
given her to his eyes. 1889 M. Gray Reproach Annesley 
1 . 1. i, 6 The far-off farms, .gave no sign of life. 2892 R, C. 
Lehmann Billsbury Elect. 196 A daily newspaper gave a 
headdined account of the speech. Mod. Such words ought 
not to be given m a dictionary. 

b. To indicate as existing ; to state at (a certain 
quantity). Of a measuring instrument ; To show, 
indicate (a certain quantity). 

2665 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (2677) 25 Albeit Ptol, after 
him gives no further exlcndure of land south, than 12 deg. 
2856 jml. R, Agric. Soc. XVII. ii. 445 He gives the average 
monthly amount .. at o-Si lbs. 28^ HarpeFs Mag. Nov. 
815/1 The hydrometer [rfc] gives a humidity as high as 
seventy-four. 2892 Longm. Mag. Oct. 600 The sounding- 
line, .gave at last but six fathoms. 

'b 24. To display as an armorial bearing ; to bear 
(such or such a cognizance, etc.). Ohs. Cf. To give 
arviSy S.V. Aum ibA 15. 

2^8 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 59 The Emperour Maxi- 
milian., at that tyme gave an Egle in his armes. 2576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 388 note. He bare the name and 
gave the badge or cognisaunce of the same. 2591 Shaks. 
X Hen. PV, L V. 29 Teare the Lyons out of Englands Coal ; 

. .giue Sheepc in Lyons stead. 1598 — Merry W. i. i. 26 
All his Anccs^iore (that come after himl. .may give (he dozen 
white Luces in their Coate. a 1626 Middleton More Dis. 
sevtblers i. iii, I give the flaming heart, It is ray crest. 2640 
Shirley Doubt/til Heir i. (1652) 7 Her sweet Heart, that 
gives Cupid in his crest. 

25. To represent, describe, portray, report. Now 
rare, f Also rejl. witli complement ; To appear, 
present itself as. Obs, 

2607 Shaks. Cor. i._ ix. 55 Too modest arc you: More 
cruel! to your good report, than graiefuU To vs, that giue 
you truly. 1631 Shiklcv Traitor m. iii. (1635) F 3 Your 
brother gave you more Desirous of the sport. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. j2 The Land at twenty leagues distance 
gave iiselfe very high. 2638 Ibid. (ed. a) 2^ Many other 
things give themselves note-worthy. 2850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Ixxv, What practice howsoe’er expert .. Hath power 
to give thee as thou wert? 

26. To read, recite, sing, act (anything) in the 
presence of auditors or spectators ; to perform, 
produce (a play, etc.) ; to deliver (a lecture, etc.). 
Cf. F. donner. 

CX460 Tcnvneley Myst. xiii. 183, I wold, or wc yode, oone 
gaf vs a song, a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon hx. 207 Take thy 


\yall, and geue vs a^onge. Angler in Wales 

I. 198 He promised to give us another chapter out of his 
book, on another occasion. 1855 Thackeray Nevjcomes I. 
xm.134 Who will give usasong? xSypTROLLopn Thackeray 
i. 46 Ine piece was all given by memory. 2887 Tirwi-r (weekly 
ed.) 24 June 24/4 The Russian Imperial hymn, given on 
the organ. x8^ Cornh. Mag. Dec, 625 Havard’s play of 
’* Charles 1 ' was being given at York.^ 1890 Illusir. Land. 
News 26 Apr. 536/1 The opera wds given again in 1864. 

27. To offer, propose as a sentiment or toast. 

• 2728 Ramsay On seeing^ Archers divert themselves 96 
Neist, sir, you name; I give you Basil's handsome dame. 
2793 Burns On Rodney's Victory i Instead of a Song, 
boys, I'il give you a toast. 1826 J. Wilson City of Plague 
1. iv, I rise to give, most noble President, The jnemorj* of 
a man well known to all. 1837 Dickens Pickiv. .vxxvii, 
‘Gentlemen *,said the man in blue. .* I'll givej'ou the ladies, 
come 1891 Standard 10 Nov. 3/3 The Lord Mayor next 
gav'e ‘ The Health of the Lord High Chancellor ’4 
VII. To make partaker of.* 

28. To communicate, impart to a person or thing 
(some quality, state, etc. belonging to the subject). 

a 2470 Tiptoft Tulle on Friendsh. (Caxton) iv, The gretest 
fruyle of naturel virtue, .is thenne taken whan it is youen 
and departed to theym that .be next in frendship & good 
wille. CX566 J. Alday vt. Boaystuau's Theat. World F iij, 
For the father can give, to the child but fraile and mortal! 
fleshe. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 18 The match 
also if it bee not. .kept %'eric drie..it giveth no fire to the 
touchpowder. Mod. I hope I have not given you my sore 
throat. 

b. Of a place, a thing : To supply, be the source 
or origin of (a name, title). 

2639 Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Rel. 144 This Castle giveth 
name unto a Family sufficiently knowne. a 2672 Ld. Fairfax 
Mem. (1699) 84 The place vms Marston fields, which after- 
wards gave the name to this battel. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. 
(2889) I. zz The lx>ire, its banks still clad with the broom 
w’hich gives their title to the Plantagenets. 

29. To impart (knowledge, information) ; to im- 
part the knowledge of (a fact, a name, one’s opinion 
or intention), f To give part [*Sp. dar parity 
"E./aire parf] : to apprise a person of. To give 
(a person) a piece of ends mind: {colloqi) usually, 
to give emphatic e.xpression to one’s disapproba- 
tion. 

C2449 Pecock Repr. 68 Bi leching and informacioun of 
sum sad clerk jouun to thee. 25^ Q. Eliz. in Strype^««. 
Ref (t709) I. App. i. a We do publish and give knowledge 
by this our proclamation toallmanerpeple. 26x7 Morvsdn 
Itin. i. 41 In giving my name, I wrote my selfe an English- 
man. 2643 Order Parlt, in Milton's Areop, lArb.) 26 By 
way of revenge for gtvemg information against them, 265Z 
Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 481 This is the real and 
Roial design of this Fleet, whereof you may give part,, to 
oar good neighbors. i66x Boyle Style of Script. 36 
Our great Antiquary ..both in familiar discourse, and in his 
excellent tract on the Syrian Deities gave me first a hint. 
2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Trav. ii. 59 Tales., which 
I shall give as cheap as I had them. 2785 [see A 6 a v). 
x86r Dickens Gt. Expect, v, Would you give me the Time ? 
1865 — Mut. Fr. IV. xiii, The room in which she had given 
him that piece of her mind at rarting. 2885 Century Mag, 
XXX. 79A In a few words Captain Schley gave me an 
inkling of his plans. 2886 Mastek. Exam. 23 Jan, 5/3 The 
policy given in outline in the Queen's Speech ensures the 
opposition of the Pamcllitcs. 2887 Hall Caine Deemster 
xxxili. 2x6 The men gathered close about T. . . T. gave his 
plan. 2889 F. Barrett. Strange Mask II. xvi. 209, 

I gave him my name. 

b. To give to the worlds to the public : to publish 
(a literary work, a discovery, etc,). 

*757 CULLF.N in Life (1832) 1 . 531 When those parts that 
are finished shall be given to the public. x8z^ Nevj Monthly 
Mag. XV. 461 The results of these enquiries have been 
given to the world. 2892 Temple BarDtc. 481 ‘ Marmion * 
was given to the world in 2808. 

c. To give (a person) to believe^ kuoWy iiotCy un- 
derstand, etc. : to impart to him information that 
will lead him to believe (etc.). Also^ in indirect 
passive. 

c xs66 J. Aldav tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World Rb, The 
whiche giveth us to understande that man is the verie chiefe 
worke of God. 2586 Q, Eliz, in Corresp. Enrl Leicester 
(Camden Soc, 2844) 210 So wc think meie the counsel of 
stale be geven to understand. ^ 2586 Earl Leicester ibid. 
246 It is secretly and assuredly gmen me to vndersiand [etc.]. 
2586 Marlowe ist Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, I .. Shall give the 
world to note. .That virtue solely Is the sum of glory. 26Z3 
Lisle /Elfric on O. ^ N. Test. 1 V( iij a, He doth moreouer 
giue vs to vndersiand the number of the Sermons that he 
translated. x66z R. L'Estrance State Divinity 44, I am 
given to understand that [etc.). 1778 J. Laurens in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. 11853) H- 170 We have given them to 
understand that the frigate ..is to push out of the Sound. 
2786 T. Jefferson /I'ViV.(i859) I.539 Our report, .they may 
be given lo know, cannot be formed without decisive informa- 
tion. 28x2 C'tess Berkeley Addr. to Peers 29, 1 met him 
when he gave me lo believe that his intentions were honour- 
able. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi, IL 82 Four of the 
Judges gave him to understand that they could not, on this 
occa-sion, serve his purpose. 2875 H. Kingsley No. Seven- 
teen xxii. 267 ‘ How did you Her * Not at all in words, but 
1 gave him to think that ' [etc,]. >889 M. Cairo Wing of 
Azrael^ III. xxxvi. 129 Adrienne was given lo understand 
.that this, .was entirely her doing. 

VHI. To allot, apportion, assign. 

30. To allot, apportion; to cause to have as 
ones sh.ire, f To give to lot (sec Lot sbi). Also 
in indirect passive, 'fin pa. ppie. with adv. 
Dowered. 

e 2050 [bce A 6 a c 2x30 Halt Meld. 9 Hwen fus is of 

fe nche hwat wenes tu of the poure fat bco 3 wacliche 
i3eouen. <* 1300 Cr/wrvV. 16767+118 Him was not geue 


so mikel plas, War-on he mijt dee fayre. Ibid. 28724 O crist 
. . We find he gaf na penance mare. ^ 1382 [see A 3 b a). 
c 2450 St. Cutkberi (Surtees) 7082 pe bischop penance )>an 
him gaue. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 114 Let that 
rowme to my Lady be yeuen.^ 2599 Jas. 1 BaertX, Awoo** 
(T6o3^ 91 /Equitie in thlnges arbitrall, giueth euery one that 
which is meetest for him. 1667 Milton P. L. vih. 339 Not 
onely these fair bounds, but all the Earth To thee and to 
thy Race I give. 2772 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 15 It was 
soon after united to the kingdom of England, made a prin- 
cipalit}', and given lo the eldest so^n of the crown. 1885 
].}klAKTiuz\v Types Eth, 7 */;, II. i. i. §2.156 The states in 
question being given lo the respective subjects. 2890 Lip. 
pincotfs Mag. Feb. 217, I was given a hut in Hope Toutj. 
2892 Murray's Mag. Apr. 524 He \vas given the contract. 

b. To assign or impose (a name) ; f to ‘appoint, 
fix (a day, time). . . 

c 1250 Gen. .J Ex. 232 Adam abraid, and sa5 3 at wlf, Name 
he 5af hire Sat is ful Rif. c I'gzaCast. Love 615 peos bc)> 
nomen., pat pe prophetes him seeuen. C1450 Myrc 13S 
Then may the fader wyhoute blame Crysten the chyldeand 
jeue hyt name. 2462 Poston Lett. No. 394 II. xBTogvu’e 
them that ar chosyn knyghtes of the shire, day after Michel- 
messe. a 2^33 Ld. Berners //« 2« xlix. 165 He. .gaue them 
day to be with him within .xv. dayes. 2559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 3 For rewarde wherof vertu also gave you 
that name, 2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 259 
A thing worthy, .of reformation when God shal give lime. 
2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 622 The women wash the 
chtfde all over with water, and give the name. 1630 in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 45 The Court . . gave day to 
joyn in Demurrer this Tearm. a 27x5 Burnet Own Time 
II. 175 They were bound ..to proceed according lo the 
rules of parliament, which was to commit the person so 
impeached and then give a short day for his trial, 
t c. To appoint to an office or function. Obs. 
1525 CovEROALE I Chron. vii. [vI.JaS As for their brethren 
the Leuites, they were geuen to all the offices in the habita- 
cion of the house of the Lorde. 1621 Bible Epk. iv. iz He 
gaue some. Apostles ; and some, Prophets. 

31. To attribute in thought or speech; to ascribe, 
assign. + Formerly often, to ascribe (a literarj' 
work) to a person as author. Obs. 

2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 12 The iEgiptlans 
.. gave to the seven Planetes .vij. heavens. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne ii. iv. (2632) 200, I do . . give prlckc and praise 
[F.ye donne la palmel unto Jaques Amiens. 2605 Shaks. 
Macb. r. iii. 229 Those that gaue the Thane of Cawdor Jo 
me, Promis'd no lesse to them. 2623 — AV«. Pllly hl ii. 
262 From all That might haue mercie on the fault, thou 
gau’st him. 2624 Bp. MouNTAGUtnz^4z He gavejoomuch 
to traditions. 2756-^2 J. Warton Ess. Pope IL ix, fo On 
its first publication, Pope did not own it, and it was given 
by the public to Lord Paget, Dr. Young, Dr, Desagullers, 
and others. 2770 Burke Corr. (1844) I, 243 , 1 have lately 
read a good part . . of a pamphlet on the late verdicts. . . 
They give it to Lord Camden. 2777 Sheridan Seh. Scandal 
1. i, I don’t wonder at people giving him to me for a lover. 
2797 Morn. Chron. I3 Nov., The translation of the Bia' 
tribe against England, which has been given lo the pen of 
M, de Tallyrand. iSiz Brit, Bibliographer \\. 392 (Seorge 
Pettie. [note] Warton calls him mlllam, but I have 
A. Wood’s authority for giving him the name of George- 
2879 I'f- J- OvEST Lect. Hist. Eng. xxxiv. 342 Henry. . gave 
all the glory to God. 2885 Manck, Exam, 10 July s 1 It is 
proper to give full weight to the exculpatory evidence 
adduced. 

fb. give for^ also simply to give (chiefly 
with adjs. or pples. of condition) ; To account, con- 
sider, set down as. Cf. to give ovefy ttpfor. Ohs, 
2606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. x. iv. 40 Mens re^jorts Giue him 
[PompeyJ much wrong’d. 2623 Voy. Guiana in Harl. 
Misc. (Malh.) HI. 177 We descried her to leeward of us, 
contrary to our expectation, having given her for losL 262* 
Beaum. & ’Fh.Span.Cur. iv. iv,ir,ere the sun be set, I see you 
not, give me dead, a 2625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutencmt il Hi 
N ay, give 'em lost, I saw 'em off their horses. cx^S Howell 
Lett. (1655) 1 . V. XXX. 226 Greek I perceiv’d it was not, 
nor lAtin or English; So I gave it for meergibbnsh, 2640 
Fuller Woutided Const. (1842) 342 Pensive parents solicit* 
ous for the souls of their children have even given them for 
gone. 2672 Marvell Corr.Wks, 1872-5 II. 392 The Dutchess 
of York IS dead. All gave her for a Papist. 2712 Adoi^n 
Spect. No. 130 f 4 The Parents, after a long Search for D|in, 
gave him for drowned in one of the Chnals. a syiS HunutT 
Own Time II. 144 The party against the court gave all for 
losL 2740 tr. de Mouhys Fort. Counlry-maui (274 J) I* 

I gave myself for lost. ' . 

t C. To give for grartted : to take for granted, 
consent to assume. Obs. 

2637 Heylin Antid. Lxtic. it. vii. St Which given for 
granted we proceed, and will shew some reasons [etc.}. >957 
R. Lxqou Barbadoes{,\(yjdi 25 , 1 shall easily be led. . to gi'® 
for granted, that Carlisle B.ny fetc.J. 2692 R. 
yosephus, Antig. 111. v. (1733)62 The Hebrews .. fell . 
Consternation giving U for granted that God m his wratn 
had taken away Moses. , 

32. The pa. pple. is used, esp. in an absolute 
clause, with the sense : Assigned or posited as 
a basis of calcul.ition or reasoning. cr. GIVEK 
ppl. a. 

2667 Primatt City 4- C. Build. 259 How to draw a 
Perpendicul.ir Line from any Point, to any ‘ 

2828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. so) tog The 
ence of Latitude and Departure given, to find the Lou » 
Distance, and Difference -of Longitude. . ;.»v 

E.ram. 5^ May 5/1 Given a rcaion.'vblc amount of van ) 
and quality in the exhibits, an exhibition, .is sure to a 
large numbers. 

IX. To yield as a product or result. 

33. To yield, supply, furnish, as a. product, 

cxzoo [see A 1 b). a 3225 [see A 88)- ** * 3 °® 

22326 pe erth sal giue o frut plentc. *38* ,3 

c 2420 [sec A 2 c a]. 2548 Hall Chron. Edv). Ii* 
the whole Province of Yorkc, gave yercly to this 
certain measures of come. 2577 B. Goocb Hercs 
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Husb. ni. (1586) 150 She requireth greater quantity of meate, 
whereby she may give the more milke. 16x7 Morvson 
liiti. I. 91 The same family hath given three Dukes . . and 
three Patriarkes, and twelve Procurators of Saint Marke. 
1628 Dicby Voy, Medit. 41 Trees that giue aromatike 
gummes. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T, 11. 121 The 
Cow .. which was so fruitfull at the Paile, that for the 
abundance of milk she did give, the owner might eate 
butter. 1756 C Lucas Ets. Waters I. 146 The washings 
. .bubbled, subsided, and gave^ lime, like the rest. 1792 
Descr. Kentucky 39 This establishment gives already 2,000 
yards of sail-cloth a week. 1841 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II. 
I. X21 The 241 lbs. of wheat should have given 189 Ibs.^ of 
flour. 1852 Ibid. XIll. 1. 26 The cow. .gave in the evening 
5 quarts of milk. Ibid. 38 Cream on milk, a little acescent, 
will ‘give’ the butler with less labour in churning than 
when the milk or cream is void of acidity. j8po Hay'PeAs 
Mag. Oct. 770/1 This second brewing will give a darker 
liquid. 1891 Strand Mag. Jan. 96/1 The lamps gave an 
uncertain light. 

t34:. To fetch, be worth (a price). Obs. 
a XS7S Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 306 The Meill 
gaif xij shillings the peck. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 41 
A Spanish shilling gives twenty five Pice, a Riall of eight 
gives five Mammoodees. j68i W. Robertson Phrased. 
Gen. (1693) 663 Let him sell oyl, if it give anything. 1761 
Earl Haddington (1765) 8 In other countries 
it gives a great price. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth^^Z 
The country would be so much overstocked with timber, 
that it would give no price. 

35. To yield as the result of calculation or mea- 
surement. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 91 The Garden . . has six 
severall discents, each part giving eightre paces, and seventie 
broad. 1727 Arbutkhot Table And. Coins, etc. 240 The 
number of Men being divided by the number of Ships, gives 
four hundred and twenty-four Men a-piece. *739 ir. 
Algarotii on Nerviofis Theo>y II. 149 Two multi- 

plied by itself gives Four. 1858 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 
I. 172 An analysis of the guano. .gave the following results. 
1890 Lotigin. Mag. July 282 [His] name in Hebrew 
characters gives us 666— the mystic number of the Anti- 
christ. 

+ 36. Of experience, reasoning, etc.: To yield 
the conclusion that. Also of a name : To import, 
signify. Obs. 

CX449 Pecock Refir. iii. v. 306 Experience hath 5ouun 
bifore these dales that grete lordis [etc.}. X48Z Caxton 
Myrr. 11. i, 64 Raison and nature gyue that alle the worlde 
be rounde. 1552 Latimer Seryn. Lincolnsh. ix. (1562) 
X44b, The time giueth it that Christ shoulde come. 1367 
Maplet Gr. Forest 22 Taraxippus the stone, as the name 
giueth, doth signifle the Horse his trouble and disquietnesse. 
X627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxx, 32 The same reason gives 
it: for, Ofiiima corrMpia fiessima. 1677 Hale 
Man. I. ill. 88 This ^Instance ^ives the impossibility of an 
eternal Existence in any thing essentially alterable or 
corruptible. 

X. To cause to have. 

37. With direct and indirect obj. : To cause to 
have (a possession) ; to cause to receive (anything 
material or immaterial, a benefit or injury) ; to pro- 
duce in a person or thing (a state, condition, feel* 
ing) ; to invest or endow with (a quality, a right, 
a power); to restore (one’s health, sight, etc.). Said 
both of persons and things, + To give' one ike 
'worse '. to worst, defeat. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 539 pe ouer fir gks man his sight, c 1340 
(866^77]. CX380 WYCLiF Ser 7 ti. Sel. Wks. I. 333 To sich 
folk wolde Crist jeue blisse. X387-8 [see A^daJ. CX400 
Destr. Troy 10404 He greuit J^e greke, and geuehy m ke worse. 
.cr^oCkron. Vilod.Tio p^suche ameracule for hurre hadde 
wrou3t, And 5eve, for hurre love, b* bysone mon his sygt. 
15x3 More in Grafton Ckron. (1568) II. 781 The ieoperdy 
so well passed, it gave him great pleasure to talke with him 
thereof. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. F, 55 b, To gevc men a 
•courage for to go furth, money was fyrst gathered. 1590 
Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weafions j8 b, Whereby [a wad] the whole 
charge of powder being restrained may . .give the more force 
•to the bullets. 1610 Bp. Carleton lurisdiciion 163 When 
the pope was able to meet the Emperour in baUell and give 
him the worse. 16x7 Moryson Itin. ii. 75 Finding the Army 
a meere Chaos, he had given it forme. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixxix. 319 On the death which 1 hope to give to 
this Fish, my perfect content depends. 1674 tr. Martiniere's 
f^oy. N. Countries 32 Which they distil, . putting in a certain 
grain which gives it thesamestrength and intoxication as ours. 
1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. Ded. .^.iij b, A Person whose 
Profession and Opportunities have not given him those 
Advantages which others mayboast. 1728 Morgan 
II. iii. 247 It gives me the Vapours to find People miscalled, 
1754 Richardson Orandison 11 . xxiii. 168, 1 give you 
•emotion, madam. Forgive me, I have performed my pro- 
mise. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett./r. Mount. (1813) I. xiii. 108 
Another far-seen object gives sad variety to the prospect. 
2803 Pic Nic No. 4 (1806) 1 . 122 Her restless ambition con- 
tinues to give alarm in every quarter.^ 1817 W. Selw'yn 
Lauf Nisi Prills {eA. 4) ll. 1183 This, in Lord Kenyon's 
•opinion, gave the plaintiff a title to the whole. 1862 Tyn- 
dall Mountaineering iv. 32 Its deep seclusion gives it a 
peculiar charm. 1874 Green Short Hist, iv, § 3. 176 The 
King, .wept bitterly at the news ofhts father's death, though 
-it gave him a crown. 1883 Manch. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/4 
Currency is given , . to a rumour that the Parcel Post is 
being conducted at a loss of something like ^ 10,000 a week, 
2^ W. C Smith Kildrostan 88 Clumsy oars— faugh ! they 
give blisters first And then a horny hand. 1890 T. F. Tout 
Hist. Eng. fr. 1689 115 Burke gave the tone to the mass of 
English opinion. 

b, with dat. of person and infinitive. 

1768 Woman of Honor \\. 187 Your knowing one gives you 
to know the whole mutton-headed species. 1803 Mary 
Charlton Wife 4- Mistress I. 52 Each despairing struggle 
only gave her to experience the full force of her bonds. *841 
J. H. Newman in Afiologia (1864) 273 The last miserable 
•century.. has given us to start from a much lower level. 


c. With dative of refl. pronoun in various uses : 
To impose on oneself (trouble) ; to cause oneself 
to have (a possession, privilege^ etci) ; to assume, 
pretend to. + To give oneself wonder \ to be 
astonished. To give otteself airs : to assume a 
bearing offensively or ludicrously indicative of 
belief in one V own superiority. 

ci^SiO Melusine XXX. I gyue me grete wonder what 
folks they may be. 1676 tr. Guillaiiere's Voy. A thens 5 Look- 
ing gravely, to give myself Authority [etc.]. 2704, X734[see 

.\iHrA15 b]. X726G.RoBF.RTS4TVrtr.rK«?j'. 22 Without giving 
myself any further Trouble. Mod.Eg^fit. L146 

She went to his shop, riding on an ass, to give herself con- 
sequence, and said [etc.]. Sc. Fireside Star. 

13 She gave herself no airs to procure it. 1875 Jovvett 
Plato (ed-2)II, 409 We ought not to give ourselves airs. 
1886 Eaw Times LXXXIl.77/2 A tribunal cannot give itself 
jurisdiction by erroneous findings of fact. 

If 38. To give to reflect^ think : to furnish mate- 
rial for re.fiexion or thought. (A Gallicism.) 

1890 Globe 7 Aug. x/4 That pronouncement ‘gives to re- 
flect’, as the French say. ^ 1891 Sat. Rev. 24 Oct. 477/2 It 
is ..likely to achieve a lasting popularity, .and to* give to 
think '..to certaia members of the House of Commons. 

XI. 39. To allow a person or thing to have or 
lake ; not to withhold or withdraw ; to concede, 
yield. To give (a person) best', to acknowledge 
oneself defeated by {slang). 

1548 Hall Ckron., Hen. K, 75 The kyng of Englande 
gex’yng the upper hande to his lather inlawe through the 
greate citee of Paris. Ibid , Hen. P//, 23 b. They never 
gave their enemies one daye toiepose. 2583 Hollyband 
Camfio di Fior 377, 1 yealde unto thee. .Without any more 
a doe, I give thee the victone at this passe-time. c i6xz 
Chapman Iliad i. 272 Atrides, give not .stream to all thy 
power. 1687 A. Lovell tr. TkevenoCs Tray. iii. 97 The 
common People give their Wives great Liberty.^ 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 275 They give their Bodies due 
Repose at Night, sytt W. King tr. Naude's Ref. Politics 
iii. 121 To give a freer range to his passions. 2803 Pic Nic 
No. 3 (i8o6> 1 . 104 Give but time to this experiment, and it 
will work its end- ^1821 Scott Kenilw. xxx, The gigantic 
warder., resigned bis keys, and gave open way to the God- 
dess. 2836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxvi, If you’ll give me 
five-and-tnenty yards, I’ll run you three hops and a step a 
hundred yards for another crown. 2848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair ix, She said she would never give the /nr to a trades- 
man’s daughter. 1883 R. Buchanan Love me for Ever n. 
iii. 87 Give me a little time, a 2889 W. Collins Blind Love 
(1890) III. xUx. 82 Give yourself an hour to get from station 
to station. 2889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms \\\, 1 
could hardly stand for laughing, till the calf gave him best 
and walked. 1894 Barinc-Gould Deserts S. France 1 , 131 
She is. .given a long rest in the middle of the day. 

+ b. ahsol. imper. Give ye « allow the remark, 
with your permission. Obs. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hehnont's Oriat. To Rdr., Ye 
seek not the Poor, but (Give Ye) ye resemble Beggars. 

+ c. Give me myself x let me go, leave me at 
liberty. Obs. , 

a 16x6 BEAUM.&:FL.Ptf//«//«/<t/x II. iii, Give me myself or, I 
by the gods, myfriend, You’ll make me dangerous 1 
40. intr. To yield, give way. 

a. To yield to pressure or strain. 

'577 P* Googe H^csbach’s Hush. 11, (X586) 109 The Oliue 
. . will give and bende, and so will the Poplar, the Willow. 
1687 .-V. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trtev. i. 267 If that Cable 
had given as the olherTwodid, the Ship must unavoidably 
have been lost. 17x5 Leoni Palladio’s Archit. (1742) I. 9 
If , . the Walls should happen to sink, or give more on one 
side than the other [etc.]. 1827 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 193/1 

When.. the bricks were removed down nearly to the ends 
of the ties, these * gave 1872 S, Butler Erewhon v. 32 
My boots had begun to give, for I had been going on rough 
ground for more than three weeks. 1879 Jefferies Wild 
Life in S. Co. 72 The wood ,. ‘gives’ a little and does not 
jar when struck. 1889 Stevenson Master of B. ix. 240 The 
rail of the fence gave suddenly under his weight. 1890 
C/niv, Rev. Aug. 616 The harness of officialism . . gave a 
little at the joints. '890 Tablet 25 Oct, 650 When it begins 
to give and part it will be too late to cement the union. 
1890 Illustr. Land. News i Nov. 554/1 My head spun and 
throbbed, and my feet felt the world give under them. 2892 
Black 4- White 2 ^an. 21I1 The great hayrick is giving. 
They're all out trying to prop it up. 1893 Longman’s Mag. 
Apr. 551 The lock did not give. 

b. Of a joint, the nerves : To lose tension, to be- 
come relaxed, to fail. 

189a Field 29 Oct. 656/2 Rendered worse than useless by 
his imee giving. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. Nov. 335 My nerves 
began to give. 

C. (Of persons) : To accommodate one’s attitude 
to ; (of a dress) to adjust itself to (the varying curves 
of the figure). Also, to allow free play, yield to. 
Also, to give ground, draw back. 

1823 J. BadcocK Dom.Amusem. i66Persons..giving..to 
the motion of the vessel, like outside passengers by a stage- 
coach. 1850 TenNVSON In Mem. Hii, Dare we to this fancy 
give? x866 A. Thomas Played Out II, ii. 40 Miss Leth- 
bridge’s habit.. Fitting her splendidly, ‘giving’ to every 
curve and line of her supple figure. 1B86 Rider Haggard 
Solomon's Mines xiv. 222 The Greys ceased to give. 

d. To be affected by atmospheric influences ; 
(a) of colours, to fade ; {f) to deliquesce, effloresce, 

■ soften, or deteriorate, from the effect of damp ; 

(c) to become damp, (appear to) exude moisture, 
as a stone floor after a thaw (see Eve v.“) ; {d) of 
timber, to shrink from dryness. 

(a) 2546 P’cESS Eliz. in EAWs Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 147 
From the grace of the pictur the coulers may fade by time, 
may giue by wether, may be spotted by chance. 


{b) 2677 Grew Colours PI, iii. § 27 There are .some Salts, 
which will not give in the le.ast. 2707 hlORTiMER //’r«A26Be 
sure before you carrj” your large Cocks [of hay] in, to open 
them^ once, and to spread them in the Sun, because ’lis apt to 
give in the Cock. 2^45 Mrs. Delany Let. 3 Oct. in Lije 4- 
Corr. (i86t) U. 391 The damp weather made the cement 
give.^ .'890 Standard 9 Aug. 2/7 The wicket was in fine 
condition all day, and at present shows no signs of giving. 

(c) '590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. JVeafiotts 21 Some moyst 
weather hath .. caused the powder to give and danke. 
2643 T.^ Goodwin Trial Christian's Growth 126 As we 
see against rainy weather, before the rainc begins to fall, 
the stones will give, as we use to say, and grow danbe, 1758 
Reid tr. Mac^uer's Chem. 1 . 293 It will keep long without 
giving or calcining. 

Jig. 2607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 491 Flinty mankinde: 
whose eyes do neuer giue But thorow Lust and Laughter. 

id) i.tz'j tr. Bacon's Life 4 * Death (1651) 8 Planchers of 
Houses, which at first lay close together but after they are 
dried, gave. 2633 G. Herbert 'J'emfile, Vertue iv, Onely 
a sweet and verluous soul, Like season’d timber, never 
gives; But though the whole world turn to coal, 'Then 
chiefly lives. 

e. Of frosty weather : To rela.x its severity, to 
become mild ; to thaw. 

2678 \Yood Life 9 Dec. (O. H. S.) II. 426 Frosty, dr>', and 
dusty .. and then the weather gave, but no ralne followed. 
2709 Luttrell in Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 436 The weather 
began to give and the snow to melt. 2840 Spurdens Supfil. 
to Forby, Give, to thaw. ‘ It is beginning to give.’ The 
frost is going. ^2843 Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. II. ii. ix. 
287 About Christmas the weather generally gives. 2805 
Times II Feb. 6/3 The frost .. did not ‘give’ at all in the 
last-named regions. 

+ XIIv 4L la vatioaa obsolete uses, where fixit 
or set would now be used ; e. g. To give {an) end, 
a period, a date, a stop to. Also to give in hand, 
to give fire to (see Fire sb. i f). 

2460-70 [see A 6 a a], c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon x\’ii. 
396 Reynawd,.wyll not gyve noo yrens to your nevewe. 
c 24B9 [see A 3 a y]. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) B, Tyme gyuethe ende to that sufirethe ende. 2595 
{see A 8 y]* 16x7 Morvson Itin. 111. 253 His death gave an 
end to that warre in the yeere 1477. 1634 Hf.ywood Gunaik. 
in. 160 To give date unto that which bath.. afflicted me. 
a 2642 Spelman Sacrilege (1608) X2i King Henry I. .dying 
afterward without Issue Male, In the year 2x35, gave a 
period to this Norman Family, a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
Pleasantn. Relig. Wks. 2687 I. 3 The imperceptible course 
of nature. .may. .give an end to our businesses and lives 
together. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. i. 132 To give 
some stop to those Atheistical and Epicurean Opinions. 27x2 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 108 Placing. .BarreU of 
Powder at the Foot of them, to which they give Fire, by 
Trains laid for that purpose, 

XXII. inlr. To have a (specified) direction. 

+ 42. Of the sun : To direct its rays, shine. Obs, 
26 x 6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 80 Her troughes 
may be in the ayre, and where tne Sunne giueth. 

48. To look, open, lead; afford a view or passage. 
Const, into, off, on, on to, over, to, upon, (A Gallicism: 
cf. F. donner snr.) 

2840 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LX. 434 The back 
windows . . to use a French phrase, give to the gardens. 28^ 
Dickens Uneomm. Trav. iii, The Kefraclories were picking 
oakum, in a small room giving on a yard. 2867 Miss 
Broughton Cometh up as Flower xxiii, (1878) 207 The 
verandah upon which the salon gives. 287a Lever Ld. Kil, 
gobbin xxviii. (1875) 165 Kate Kearney’s room.. ‘gave’ by 
a window over the leads of a lower, 2872 Howells Wedd. 
foum. 107 A narrow corridor gave into a wide festival space. 
x88s Times (weekly ed.) a Oct. 17/4 No window giving on 
to the Street. 1889 Mrs. Lynn Linton Thro'^ Long JVight 
1. 1. vt. 83 Bed-room, dressing-room and boudoir, all gave off 
the first landing. Ibid. III. 111. xv. 268 It was the road 
which gave on to the highway. 

XIV, In idiomalic phrases consisting of verb 
and object. 

44. Give 131x111 to. a. To bear; bring forth, 
b. fig. To ]>roduce ; result in, 

271a Addison Sfiect. No. 267 r6 •/'Eneas’s Settlement in 
Italy produced the Ca:sars, and gave Birth to the Roman 
Empire, 1828 Scott xxvi, His wife, then near the 

time of giving birth to an infant, fled into the forest. x86x 
Temple Bar II. 327 His mother, -dies in giving him birth. 
iSSa Stanley Je^v. Ch. (1877* J. xli. 231 A fit receptacle of 
a nation which was to give birth to the Sacred Book of all 
lands. 


45. Give ground, a. To retire before a superior 
force ; + rarely with indirect obj. ^n.fig. To yield; 
lo relax effort. + c. To yield precedence {obsl). 

a. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. iv. 15 And when the hardyesi 
Warriors did retyre, Richard cry’de, Charge, and giue no 
foot of ground. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Rem. i. 8r His 
arrivall stayed the fury of the Pagans in such soil, as they 
began to give him ground. Ibid. iii. 181 The Pagans [began] 
to give ground. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 6 f 9 They are 
once again forced to give ground. 2855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxii. IV. 433 The enemy was beginning to give ground. 

b. 164s Pacitt Heresiogr. To Rdr., Hereupon is he per- 

secuted, reviled, iSic. . . he gave not ground for all this, but 
bore up manfully. 1705 Parafihr. JI. 258 Though 

the giving ground in such Cases be what we are apt rather 
to pity than to condemn. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 
XVI, As a man wavers in a wrestling match when his oppo- 
nent unexpectedly gives ground. „ . 

C. 2652-^2 Hevlin Cosmcgr.iAitZi) 130 1 alleys of great 
fertility, not giving ground for fruitfulness to the best in 
Europe. _ , 

40. Give it. a. With dat. or tox To make an 
attack either with blows or words. Also collotj., to 
give it hot. b. slang. With to : To rob, defraud, 
•he. — to give iotignt (see Toxgue) t.obs.'X. 

a. 158B Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 64 Now Maisters draw. Oh 



GIVE, 
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GIVE 


well said Lucian: Good Boy in Virgoes lap, ^iue it Pallas, 
x6i* CHAT.'fAN Widowes T, i. Cs, lie giue it him home. 
1831 Macaulay Z^//. 30 Maj’, ‘ 1 am glad you put that in ' 
Ian apology for using the word cotistiUiency\ said her lady- 
ship [Lady Holland]. ‘ I was just going to give it you. It 
is an odious word.' 1872 Punch 27 Apr. 169/1 The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has given it to the offenders rather hot, 
1878 ScribntPs Now he is giving it to him ! 

t). 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict.y Give it to, to rob or de- 
fraud any place or person, as, I gave it to him for his reader, 

I robb’d him of his pocket-book. 

C. xdoo CoRNWALLYES Ess. xiv, How well lumball gaue 
it in such a dry path, he hath a Nose cries one, like a Beagle, 
and yet a verie deepe mouth. 

47. Give place (const, /p). f a. To give ground, 
yield to pressure or force (obs,). b. To quit 
one’s place to make room (for another) ; to yield 
precedence ; 1 7%*. to be inferfor, ‘ yield ’ to, f e. 
To yield or defer (to advice) (pbs.). d. To be suc- 
ceeded or superseded (by another person or thing). 

[In the first two senses the phrase is a literal rendering of 
L. dare locum, Gr. ronoif fiifoi'm.] 

a. 1382 WvcLiF yud£-. XX. 36 The which thing biholdynge 
the sones of Yrael ^euen to hem place to flee. 14x3 Pilgr, 

(Caxton 1483) t. iii. 4 Right as the fletyng ayer yeuyth 
place to the flj'ght of byrdes . . so was al this erthe passyble 
to spirites. zssgMlrr. Mag., Ek. SuJ^olk xxii, Which must 
perforce geve place vnto the wave. 1582 N. Lichefjeld 
iT.CastaMeda's Cong. E. hid. Iviii. 121 The enimies were 
driuen to giue place. 

Jig. 1362 Wyclif Rom. xii. 19 Gyue 3e place to ire, 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 605 Although he were glad to 
depart and give place to his evill fortune for a time [etc.]. 
1638 J. Hayward ir. Biondi's Eronu s, I am resolved to 
give fortune place, 

b. 1382 Wyclif Z?/<{v xiv. 9 Hecomynge that clepidethee 
and him, seye to thee, 5yue place to this, a 1557 Ld. Vaux 
Aged Lover 24^ in TotteVs ^lise. (Arb.) 174 Limpyng age 
will hedge him now Where youth must geue him place. 
1576 Fleming PanopL Rpist. 69 Giving place to none that 
is neere unto you for auncientnesse of acquaintaunce. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 91 A House and Garden of the 
Kings, giving place to few in Parthia. 1756-7 tr. T. Keys- 
ler's Trav. (1760) IV, 350 The body of Henry, which lay on 
the right hand, Immediately moved to the left, and gave 
place to his imperial consort. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
Ixiv. 268 Thessaly’s youth gave place to the Gods high- 
ihroned in heaven. 

C. 1573T1MME CnlttineonCen. xv. 324 The wicked, .do at 
no hand giue credite to his promises : but the godly , . they 
giue place lest they stop the way to the word of God. 1633 
Bp, Hall Hard Texts, jV. T. 1x5 If ye had given place to 
that saving word of mine which hath beene delivered unto 
you. ^ • 

d- *SS5 J* Hooper in Coverdale Lett. Marl, (1564') 153 
His enemies both of the body and soule . . when death com- 
meth they shat auoide and geue place to such ioyes as be 
prepared for vs in Christ, 171X Steele Sped. No, 49 f 3 
These Gentlemen . . ^ive place to I^Ien who have Business 
or good Sense in their Faces. 1849 ^^ACAULAY Hisl. Eng. 
ii. r. 158 The iiturgygave place to the Presbj'terian directory. 
a i 83 g W. Collins Blind Love (1890) III. lx. 240 Autumn 
had given place to winter. 

48 . Give rise to. To be the origin of; to pro- 
duce J to result in. 

1777 SfiERfOAK Sell. Scand. r. i, Very trifling circum- 
stances have often given rise to the most ingenious tales. 
*798 Fcrriar lUnstr. Sterne ii. 2^ The birth and education 
of Panlagruel evidently gave rise to those of Mariinus 
Scriblerus. 1863 E. V. Nkale Anal. Th. Nai. 93 The 
answer to these questions gave rise to the systems of Hera- 
clitus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras. 187^ M. J. Guest 
Led. Hist. Eng. xiviii. 480 His whole previous career had 
given rise to the gravest distrust. 

49 . Give way. 

a. Of fighting men : Give ground. To retreat 
before an advancing force ; to break rank. Also 
iransf. and Jig. Const, to. 

Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 The chyue- 
tayns haue at the moost nede of socour yeuen weye to their 
enemyes and made the peple proye to tnem. 1485 Caxton 
C/irtj. G/. X 92 They, .made so grete bruyt that the moost 
hardyest of the paynyms gafihem waye. 1704-5 Attebbury 
Serin. (1726) I. 369 With how much greater DIflicuIty, 
every^ time that we give way, we recover our Ground. 1804 
W, Tcnnant Ind. Kecreat. (ed. 2) JI. 3B3 Our troops . . by 
some strange mismanagement gave way on the right. 1879 
M. J. Guest Zrc/. Hist. Eng. Iv. 567 The Guards, fighting 
gallantly, began to give way nevertheless, 

'|*b. To make way, leave the way clear. In 
early use often to give the way. Const, to. Ohs. 

<**533 Ed. Berners Huon xxxviii. 122 They gaue hym 
way, nor durst aproche nere hym. x6o6 Holland .S' 
uius T02 He himselfe would arise up unto the said consuls 
and give them the way Ih. decedere via]. 1617 Morvson 
//in. iii. 55 The co.nches comming downe from the upper 
p.-vrls, give the way to those that come up. 1687 Boyle 
Martyrd. Theodora vii. (1703) 90 Such scniimenls. .as made 
llicm with great respect give her way. 1697 Dryden rEneid 
1. 822 Scarce had he spoken, when the Cloud gave way, The 
Mists flew upward, and dissolv’d in day. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth ii, A common feeling of respect induced passengers 
to give way to the father and daughter. 

c. To make room for j be superseded by. 
Const, to. 

17x3 Steele Englishm. No. 12 Sophistry must give w.ay 
to Learning. 1852 H. Rogers Eeh Faith (1853) 7° 
early Christian faith has given way to doubt. 1885 AI. 
Linskill a Lost Sen 275 'ITie surliness had given way to 
something deeper. 

t d. To allow free scope, opportunity, or liberty 
of action to. Also in indirect passive, and To give 
way \io a person) to do ', that, etc- Obs. ; p.ossing 
into f. and g. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1633) 5 And knowing that the 


violence of sorrow is not at the first to be striven witball.. 
they gave way unto it for that day and the next., 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV^ v. ii. 82, I gaue bold way to my 
authority, And did commit you. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
i. vii. § 7 Antoninus Pius.. 'not onlyceasing persecution, but 
giving way to the advancement of Christians. x6ix Bible 
Transl. Pref. i Certame. .could not be brought .. to giue 
way to good Letters. 1631 Star Chatnb. Cases (Camden) 
15 This is not to be ^ivenway to. 1632 J. Hayivard tr. 
Biondi's Erom. 133 Giving thereby rather way and en- 
couragement to the Infante, to demand her. 1633 Hall 
Hard T. 6i«^ I will give way to a shepheard not more 
foolish than wicked to arise in my Church. <1x657 Bradford 
Plymouth Plantat. (1856) 134 At length, after much debate 
of things, the Gov^ . . gave way that they should set come 
every man for his ownc perticuler. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) 
IV.^ 143 They who, through weakness, gave way to the ill- 
designs of bad men [etc.J. [x8x8Jas. Mill Brit. India'C.v. 
II. 517 From that moment the General gave way to his 
spirit of dissatisfaction and complaint.} 

e. Of things, material and immaterial : To yield, 
be dislodged, break down (under pressure or 
violence), f Const, fa (afa.). Of the health, mental 
powers, etc.: To break down, fail. 

1640 tr. Verderis Rom. Rom. in. 2 All the skill and 
courage the Marriners had were faine to give way to the 
violence of this tempest, 1665 Manley Groiius' Lo^v C. 
IPnrres 683 Their Cannon being neither raised nor well 
planted, by their own weight and force were fixed, until at 
last the Sands giving way, they were removed. 1697 Dryden 
jEneidi. 170 The stoutest Vessel to the Storm gave way, and 
suck’d through loosen’d Planks the rushing Sea, 1726 G. 
Roberts 4 Years Foy. 123 If any Thing gave Way, we could 
better mend it.. by Day. 1820 W. \vl\iho Sketch Bk. 
(1859) 163 The bashfulness of the guests soon gave way 
before good cheer and affability. 1849 Tatis Mag. XVI. 
269/2 His health gave way to the attacks of disease, /bid. 
pi6/2 He rung the bell till the rope gave way. x86o 
Tynoall Glac. r. xvi. 116 Once upon a steep hard slope 
Bennen’s footing gave way. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos 
Ser. in. xxvil, 264 His strength gave way under Treated 
wounds. 1885 Sir J. Hannen in Law Rep. 10 Prqb. Div. 90 
Her health evidently gave way soon after her marriage. 1889 
Mrs, Kennard Landing a Prise III. n. 33 Neither knot 
nor gut gave way under the tremendous strain. 1889 M. 
Cairo IFing Asrael 11. xvi. 19 Her voice shook and gave 
way at the last word.. 

I. Of persons : To yield under solicitation or 
insistence ; to make concessions ; to defer to the 
will of another. Const, to. 

1758 Ld. Kames in Life IV. Cullen (1832) I. 6ox If you 
ive way to every patient . . you will never stir from Edin- 
urgh. 1821 J. W. Croker in Diary 30 July (1884), When 
he gives way. .he does it with so bad a grace [etc.], 1874 
Green Short HUt. iii. § 2. 120 At the very moment of 
apparent triumph John suddenly gave way. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 132 He gives way to a sentiment which in 
his own case he would control. 

g. To abandon oneself to (anger, grief, etc.\ 

1x8x8 J see 49 d.) 2822 Scott Higelxxrsx, Here the dame 

was . . tncHned to give ^vay to a passion of tears. x88o 
M«Cartky Ozun Times 111 . xxxui. 70 He never gave way 
either to anger or alarm. 1892 Strand Mag. May 552/2 
Don't give way to despairso quickly. 

h. To allow one’s self-control or fortitude to be 
broken down. 

1879 Miss Braddon Vi.xen Til. 150 ‘The fact is, she gwes 
way too much exclaimed active little Mrs. Scobel, who 
had ntKtt given way in her life. 2679 Edna Lyall IV^i 
by Waiting xvn, Her old courage kept her from quite 
giving way, 

i. Of stocks and shares : To fall in price. 

2883 Manch. Exam, 30 Nov. 4/r Mexican Ordinar>'at the 
morning was il up, but it afterwards gave way, the final 
price being 65^ ex. dlv. 

j. Naut. (See quot. 1867.) 

x8oz Trans. Soc. Arls'^l^. 327The steersman should .. 
encourage the rowers to give way. 1840 R. H, Dana Bef. 
Mast XXV. 79 Give way boys ! Give way ! Lay out on your 
oars, and long stroke I i8<^ Smyth Sailor's Xvord-bk., Give 
way, the order to a boat's crew to renew rowing, or to in- 
crease their e.vertions if they were alre.idyrowing. To hang 
on tlie oars. 2883 Stevenson Treas. /si. xvi. 134 The next 
moment, .we had shoved off and given way. 

XV. Used /////'.with prepositions in specialized 
senses. (See also senses J4 d and 43.) 
f 50 . Give against — , To impinge against ; 
to attack, assault, run counter to. Ohs, 

X64G Earl Monm. tr. Biondis CivlH Warres Eng. ir. 
vi.-ix. 152 They gave against the Standard, slewSir William 
Brandon, the Standard-bearer. x6so — Xr. SenauHs Man 
become Guilty 20 Christian Religion may truly boast, that 
all her Maxims are Paradoxes, which agreeing with truth, 
give against humane reason. Ibid. 356 He gives against 
Gods Providence,. who obeys those creatures which are 
inferiour to him. Ibid. 374 It was very just . . that they 
which fill our Sailes should make our designes give against 
the rocks. 

f 61 . Give into — . [After F. donner dans,'\ 
To enter into, give adhesion to, fall in with (an idea, 
project, etc.) ; to engage deeply in (a business) ; to 
fall into (an error, a snare). Now superseded by 
give in to (see 59 b). Obs. 

2692 Locke Toleration iii.ii. 60, 1 began presently to give 
into your method, 1702 Rowe Tamerl. Ded., .^l so Critical 
a Juncture as this is.. your Lordshijiought to givcinlirely into 
those Public Affairs which at this time seem to Demand you. 
1705 Addlson Italy 96 The Vcnclians, who are naliirally 
Grave,love!ogive into the Folliesand Entertainments of such 
Seasons. 2732 Berkeley .ri/cx/Ar, vi, § 15 Some things arc 
so manifestly absurd that no authority shall make me give 
into them. 2742 Richardson FaweAxJII. 40 So that the 
poor Girl, divided between her Inclination for him, and her 
Duty to her designing Mother, gave into the Plot upon him. 
2761 Hume Hist, Eng, II. xxv. 94 Tliey gave into the 


snare prepared for them, a 2797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. //, 
J. 57 Mr. Pitt gave strongly into a Parliamentary Inquirj’. 
2825 T, Jefferson Auiobiog. Wks. 2859 I. 6 Marshall has 
given into this error. 2846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854)11. 35 The country bankers gave into the infaiuaiion. 
XVI. Idiomatically combined with adverbs. 
52 . Give about. 

fa. tram. To encompass; surround, [trans- 
lating L. circumdarei\ Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Ezek. iv. 8 I-oo ! y 5aue about [or cum- 
passide] thee with boondis. 2483 Catk. Angl. 155/1 To 
Giffe abowtte, ciremndare, circumsiipare. 

b. To distribute, circulate (writings) ; to spread 
(a rumour). 

<2x725 Burnet Oivn Time II. 348 He (Ferguson] gave 
about most of the pamphlets writ of that side: and with 
.some he passed for the author of them. 2724 Swift 
Drapiers Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 74 It hath been given 
about for several days past, that somebody in England 
empowered a second somebody [etc.], 

63 . Give a^aiiL. 

a. trans. To give back, restore; to give in re- 
turn. Also t to give againward, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16476 Here i yeld yow yur mone, ges 
me a-gain mi war. c 2400 A. Davy Dreams 19 No strook 
ne Jaf he ajeinward. 24^3 Cath, Angl. 155/1 To Gife 
a-gayne, redonare. 2530 Palsgr, 566/2, I gyve agayne, . . 
je reits. 

b, intr. To soften ; to yield, lit. and jig, Cf. 
40 d, e. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1627 bloRYSoN /tin. HI. 80 Minerall Salt. .is. .lessesubject 
to giving againe, then our boiled salt. 2623 Markham 
Country Conten/m.yii. 215 (Vnlesse the place where it is 
kept be like a Hot-house) it will so danke and giue againe, 
that it will be little better then raw Malt. 2855 [see A 8 y]. 
2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Give again, to thaw, to yield, of 
a frost; to relax: through damp or fermentation. 1877 
Holdemess Gloss. s.v., Bread is said to give-ageean when it 
loses its pristine crispness, and becomes soft and moist. 

64 - Give away. 

a. trans. To alienate from oneself by gift ; to 
dispose of as a present, as alms, or in any way 
gratuitously. 

a 2400 Sir Perc. 1983 Thou base giffene thi part of bothe 
away. <2x586 Sidney Arcadia n. (1633) 169 The more he 
gat, the more still he shewed that he (as it were) gave away 
to his new mistresse, when he betrayed his promises to the 
former- 2650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living iv- § 3 Charity 249 
Love gives away all things that so he may advance the 
interest of the beloved person. (2^09 Atterbury .S’?m.(2726) 
11.227 Whatsoever we employ in Charitable Use-s, during 
our Lives, is given away from ourselves ; what we bequeath 
at our Death is given from others only.] 2832 Brewster 
Hewton (1855) Il.xxvii. 41X He used to remark that thev 
who gave away nothing till they died, never gave at al|. 
2888 Mrs. Riddell Nuds Curse II. iv. 89 He gave away 
most of his income. Mod. The prices realised were wretch- 
edly low ; the goods were almost given away, 

b. To perform the ceremony of handing over 
(a bride) lo.the bridegroom at a marriage. 

2729 De Foe Crusoe 11. vii. I gave her away. 2826 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Fallacies xiii, The bride, .presented to 
him as her father — the gentleman that was to give her away. 
2879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. xx. 215 Mary was given 
away, .by the Marquis of Winchester. 

f c. To sacrifice (another's interests or rights). 
1548 Hau. Chron., Hen. kV, 255 b, Yea, said the capitain, 
50 that you geve away no mannes right, but his, whose 
aucthontie you have. 1604 Shaks. Ot/t. rri. iii. 28 Be merry 
Cassia, For thy Solicitor .shall rather dye, Then giue ihy 
cause away. 2722 C’tess Dorchester in Js/h Rep. Hist. 
/(iSS. Comm. App. iv. 681 Represent to her Majesty that 
this would be giving away my Lord’s rank, who is an older 
Lieutenant General than Lord Orkney. 

d. slang. To betray, expose (oneself, another 
person) to detection or ridicule ; to let slip (a 
secret), esp; through carelessness or stupidity. 

1^7^ Scribneds Mag. XV. 822/1 Ye went back on her, and 
shook her, and played off on her, and gave heraway-^dead 
away ! 2883 F. M. Crawford Dr, Claudius ii, I thought 
he would give himself away. 28^ Ansxoers 20 Apr. 326 
My closely cropped hair, however, ‘gave me away’. 2802 
Boston (Mass.) l/rnl, 20 Feb. 4/2 General Sherman ivould 
not be told a .secret. He .said he would give it away to the 
first person he met. 

e. To distribute. 

2B89 PiiiLirs & Wills Fatal Phryne I- iii. 59 Then the 
old vicaire gave away the prizes. 2891 Comh. Mag. Oct. 
393 She gives away tracts, addresses meetings. ^ 

^ f. intr. Misused for give way (? ^give a way). 
2612 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. § 96. 579 The^whole 
ower of the French gaue away, and sought to sauc u sclfc 
y flight. 1747 Sarah Fielding David Simple {\77fl) L 
37, I have continually Languished for Impossibilities, and 
given away to Desires as madly as if [etc.]. 2893 Eostm 
(Mass.) Weekly Transcript 27 Jan. 4/2 His death is as 
though one of the sheet anchors of society had suddenly 
given aw.’iy. 

g. trans. To give up, resign, surrender, rare. 

2850 Tennyson In Mem. iv. 2 To Sleep I give my powers 
away, 

66 . Give Isack. 

a. trans. (See simple senses nnd Back.) To 
restore ; to surrender again ; to reciprocate ; to re- 
flect, to echo, etc. 

<12586 Sidney vdn-<Kff<2H. (1633) 242 With that he gave her 
back th^aper. 2602 Shaks.Tuv/. A^. iv. iii.i8Take,and p^iue 
backe afiayres. 2700 Prior Despairing Sheph., He gave cm 
back their friendly Tears, He sigh'd, but wou'd not .speafc- 
a 273* Atterbury Serin. (J.), "l iJl their vices perhaps gise 
back all those ads-antages which their %’ictones pr^reo. 
28*3 Douglas, or Field tj Otierbum I. xi. 146 1 He) defied my 
threats, and gave back my reproaches. 2831 Fr. A. Kc-MStc 
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in Rec. o/Girlhood (1B78) II. ix. 249 It is the still, deep, 
placid element that gives back the images. 1889 J, Master- 
man Scotts of Bestminster 1 1 , viii. 43 The sandy tracks gave 
back no rumble. 

f b. To retreat, fall back. O^s. or arc/i, 

1548 Hall C/iron., Edw. IVy 218 By reason of whiche 
succoK, kyng EdwardeS parte gaue a Htle backe. 1597 
Daniel C/v./A^<i»*jnr.lxxv, Now backe he giues, then rushes- 
on amaine. 1678 Bunvan Pit^r. i. io8 So they [Eiends] gave 
back, and came no farther. 18x4 Theodora iv. it, Give back 
— make way — Room for the prisoner's witness, 1870 hloRRis 
Earthly Par. II. in. 484 Slowly then Did he give back face 
foremost from the men. 

'I* c. Of a surface : To recede. Ohs. 

X723 tr. Le cure's Archit. I. 86 The Entablature is some- 
times made to give back or retreat a little between the 
Columns. 

+ d. To yield to pressure. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv.yi As if he should thrust it 
against some hard body at rest, of too stout a withstanding 
to yield way or give back. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 185 
Christian . . began to try at the Dungion door, whose bolt 
(as he turned the Key) gave back. 

f66. Give by. intr. To stand aside. Ohs* 

163^ Marmion Pine Comp. v. i, Give by Crochet, till I 
question them. • 

67. Give down, trans. Of a cow; To let flow 
(milk). Also absol. 

16^ Dryden Ovid's Met. xv. Fables (1700) 500 And daily 
to give down the Milk she bred, A Tribute for tne Grass on 
which she fed. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest vi, In the 
course of ten days she gave down her milk. 1878 ScribnePs 
Mag. XV.382 Give down ! Give down— mycrumpled brown 1 
58. Give forth. 

fa. trans. To offer ; to hold out. Obs. 

1^4 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, in. i. 40 The diuell giucth 
foorth his hand. 

b. To emit. 

<1x586 SivttiE.'e Arcadia ii. fi633) 122 All the sparkes of 
vertue..were so blown to giue forth their vitermost heat. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 8r We do not hear that Mem- 
non’s statue gave forth its melody at all under the rushing 
of the mightiest wind. 2878 Scribners Mag. XVI. 510/2 
The fields . . give forth an odor of spring. x886 Adel. 
Sercf.ant No Saint II. i. 15 An owl gave forth . . a long, 
weird, melancholy note. 

0. To spread abroad, publish ; to report, rumour. 
x6ii Bible Transl. Pref i He gaue fourth, that hee had 
not scene any profit to come by any Synode. <i 2627 Hay- 
ward Edw, K/(x63o) 84 Soone after it was giuen forth, and 
belieued by many that the King was dead. 1629 Brent 
Counc. Trent 774 By this he was forced to giue foorth his 
Oration, and sent a copie of it to Rome fetc.J, 2727 Old- 
MIXON Clarettdon 272 It was given forth to be by Commis- 
sion from the King, and there is great reason to suspect it. 
2879 M. J. Guest Led, ’Hist. Eng. xlii. 430 The king gave 
forth a proclamation. x88o Fowler Locke iv. 59^ Locke .. 
then gave forth a series of works in rapid succession. 

69. Give in. 

a. intr. To yield j to give up the contest ; to 
acknowledge oneself beaten ; occas. {colloq.) to ad- 
mit under pressure of argument {that), 

26x6 S. Ward Coale from the Altar 16 They tire, 
giue in, and end in the flesh, a 2627 Hayward Edxv. VI 
(1630) 32 The charge was giuen with so well gouerned fury, 
thalt the left corner of the Scots battalion was enforced to 
giue in. 2648 Jenky.s Blind Guide itt. 57 You give in .. 
and shew your self . . a founder’d disputant. 2805 Sporting 
Mag. XX V I. 56 According to the boxing phrase, [he] shewed 
the white feather and gave in. 2873 Mrs. Oliphant /««<?• 
cent II. ii. 36 ‘You won't give in?' said Frederick. ‘ You 
are just like all women. You will never allow you are in 
the wrong.’ 2877 — Y7ig. Musgrave I. xv. 264 The squire 
w’on’t give in he owns them. 2890 Doyle Finn of Girdle- 
stone xxiii. 262Notbing..would..bring her to give in upon 
that point. 

b. To yield io (a habit, fashion, opinion). [Prob- 
ably originated by a false analysis of give into (see 
51) = F. donner dans. (Most of our examples of 
give into appear in later edd. zsgive in to.)] 

2793 T. Jefferson Writ. {iS^o) IV. 483 So far from giving 
in to this opinion . . he was clear the debt was growing 
on us. 1845-6 Trench Nuts. Led. Ser. it. i. 160 No doubt 
there is a temptation to give in to this, 1882 W. Blades 
Caxton 87 Caxton never gave in to the new-fangled ideas 
of printers about the advantage of title-pages to books. 

C. To fail, die off. 

2840 yml. R. Agric. Soc, I. m. 288 These plants ‘gave 
in ’ : and hardly a cane three feet high was left in the fol- 
lowing year. 

fd. Tointervene. Also, to rush into conflict. 

1610 Healey Vives Cot/fin. St, Aug. Cilie of God {1620) 116 
In the midst of the fight the women gaue in betwixt the 
battells. 2640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Rom. 1 , 139 The gallant 
Pagan, .gave in upon them with the Giants, hoping to break 
them. 2642 Earl Monmouth tr. BiojidVs Civill Warres I. 
iv.-v. 159 Fearing, .that, if new troopesofthe enemy should 
come up, the enterprise would bee the more difficult, hee 
resolutely gave in amongst them. 

e. trans. To hand in, to deliver (an account, 
return, etc.) to the person officially appointed to 
receive it. To give in one's adhesion to : to notify 
formally one’sacceptance of(principles,etc.). fAlso, 
to deliver (a thrust) ; to prefer (an accusation). 

1602 Marston Ant. ff Mel. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 27^ Pray you 
give in an epithite for love. 2678 Bunyan Pilgr. (1875) 
57 The third., gave him a Roll with a Seal upon _it, 
which he bid him look on as he ran, .and that heshouJd give 
it in at the Coclestial Gate. x688 Burnet Lett. Italy 
Some Accusations were given in to the Inquisitors against 
him. 2692 Sir \V. Hope Fencing Master e, The figures giv- 
ing in the thrust are Paried by the figures opposite to them. 
2722 De Foe Plague (1884) 132 The .. Officers did not give 
in a full Account. 2879 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. iv. x, 218 
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The Scots gave in their adherence to the peace of Crespy. 
2890 Stcuidard ^ Nov. 5/1 The formula to which Mr. (jlad- 
stone bids us believe they have given in their adhesion 
Mod, Names of competitors must be given in before the end 
of the month. 

f. To bestow in addition. 

2886 Mrs. C. Praed Miss facobseiCs Chance I. viiL 157 
Don’t be led away by that professional manner of his. It's 
the regulation thing, given m gratis with the prescription. 

g. Of «'i pugilist : To droop tthehead). 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 240 Donnelly shewed evident 
symptoms of weakness, and gave his head in. 

60. Give off. 


■f a. trans. To relinquish ; to cease, leave off. 
Sometimes with inf, as object. Obs. 

2595 Shaks. yokn v. L 27 Did not the Prophet Say, that 
before Ascension day at noone, My Crowne I should giue 
off? 2623 Wither Satyr. Ess. (1615)232 But yet I must not 
heere giue off to speake, To tell men wherein I haue found 
them weake. 2649 Wood Life (O.H.S.) I. 151 A. Wood’s 
mother . . being much out of purse . . she gave off house* 
keeping. 1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. 11. viii. 375 He was 
perswaded to give off Riding. 2729 Stackhouse Body 
Divin, (1776) II. iv, i. § 2 'The necessity of giving off all 
intercourse with him. 

tb. intr. To cease; to withdraw, quit the field. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 6- Cl. iv. iik 23 Follow the noyse so 
farre as we haue quarter. Let’s see how It will glue off. 
2655 Stanley Hist. Philos, m. (1701) 129/2 Diodorus with- 
out acting any thing memorable, gave off safe. 2692 Locke 
Educ. § 122 It would be kept from being too much, if we 
gave off as soon as we perceiv'd that it reach'd the mind. 

C. trans. To emit, throw off. 

2839 Jml. R. A^ric. Soc. I. 11. 192 They gave off their 
moisture to the air. 2861 Temple Bar I. 260 These gases 
are given off very readily. 1878 Huxley^ Physiogr. 67 
Every piece of open water.. is constantly giving off vapour. 

d. To send off as a branch. 

2832 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 681 Near its origin, this 
artery gives off several branches to the scaleni muscles. 
2849 yrttl. R. Agric. Soc. X. 11. 580 Arteries, .give off many 
branches. 2870 Rolleston Auim. Life 132 The paired 
nerves are given off very close to each other. 

+ 61. Give on. intr. To make an assault. Ohs, 

c 2611 Chapman Iliad xvii. 230 The Troians first gaue on, 
1646 Earl Monmouth tr. Biondts Civill Warres 11. vi.-ix. 
152 With Cheerefull countenance he gave on upon the 
Enemy, and was as chcerefully followed by his men. 1666 
Waller Instr. to Paint. 12 \\^ere he Gives on, disposing 
of their Fates, Terror and Death on His loud Cannon waits, 
2667 Dryden Ann. Mirah. cclxxx, He saw the Town’s one 
half in rubbish He And eager flames give \ed. 2. (x688) drive] 
on to storm the rest, 

62. Give out. 

a. tram. To utter, publish ; to announce, pro- 
claim, report. To give {it) out\ to profess, give 
it to be believed that. Also, to give {a person) out 
to be (so and so), and absol, 

exaeo Cursor M. 29528 (Cott, Galba) And J>at cursyng vn- 
lawful es . , wbilk es gifen out ouer tyte, with-owten ant 
right respite. 2482 Reynard (Arb.) 123 And thenne 

by goddes grace I shal yeue out the sentence and luge- 
ment. 2593 Abp. Bancroft Daung, Posit, i. vi. 20 They 
gaue it out .. that some were licentious. 2605 Shaks. 
Macb. V. viii. 8 Thou bloodier Villaine Then learmes can 
giue thee out. a 1620 Healey 7 'heophrastus (2636) 27 
Hee gives himselfe out to bee Generali of the . . knights 
of the Post. 2688 Burnet Lett. Italy 23 His Followers 
were given out to be Herelicks. x'jz^Adv, Capt.R. Boyleg 
My Master gave out to my Mistress that he .'should be 
oblig’d to go. .to look after someGoods. ly^BAnso/t's Voy. 
III. viii. 370 He gave out at Macao, that he was bound to 
Batavia. 2879 M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xxxvii. 374 
Some gave themselves out as ‘poor scholars'. i^^Manch. 
Exam. 7 June 4/7 It was given out that Germany and 
Austria had the same policy in Europe. 2889 ‘J.S. Winter’ 
Afrs. Bob II. xii. 277 Not quite so young as she gives out. 
2892 Chamb, yrnl. 7 May 303/2 The factory clock . . gave 
out the hour of three. 

b. To announce (a hymn) to be sung; to read 
out (the words) for the congregation to sing ; + also 
(see quot, 1825). 

271Z Steele Sped. No. 503 p 2 When the psalm was given 
out, her voice was distinguished above all the rest. 2825 
Danneley Encycl. Mus.y Give out the Psalm or Hymn 
Tune is to perform upon the organ the tune once over, .for 
the purpose of enabling the congregation to join . . in the 
singing of the psalms and hymns. 2887 Baring-Gould 
Gaverocks II. xxv, 52 The clerk in church .. gave out the 
psalm. 

C. To send forth, emit; to cause to be sent 
forth. + Also, to put forth, utter (prayers). 

2450-2530 Myrr. ourLadye 322 O Mary flowre of vyrgyns 
as rose or lyly, gyue oute prayers to thy sonne for the 
hclthe of crj’sten people. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 388 In 
Orenges. .the Nipping of their Rtndc giueth out their Smell 
more. 2799 Sir H. Davy in T. Beddoes Contrib. Phys. fy 
Med. Knowledge 253 Dr. Ingenhouz discovered that vege- 
tables give out vital air, when exposed to the solar light 
in contact with water. 2862 Temple Bar III. 178 The 
gold gave out its red glow. 1884 lllustr. Lond. Neivs 20 
Dec. 606/2 It [the explosive apparatus) fell ..making a 
tremendous noise, giving out a huge flash of fire. xBgalbid. 
26 Apr. 530/2 The carbonic-acid gas and other waste matters 
you give out with each breath. 

d. To issue ; to distribute. 

2720 Steele Taller No, 180 P 3 Write down what you 
give out to your Landress, ana what she brings Home again. 
2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 163 The^ king gave out 

arms to them. 2870 tr. Erckmann-Chatrian'‘s Waterloo 
260 At the end of twenty minutes the advance money was 
given out, 1887 BARiNG-GouLof^ffvrw^T Il. xxxiii. 283 Rose 
had the key of the storeroom, but forgot to give out supplies. 

e. inlr. Of persons: To desist (in later use, to 
desist through exhaustion of strength or patience). 
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Of an implement, a limb, a machine, etc. ; To break 
down, get out of order, fail. Of a supply ; To run 
short, come to an end. 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 2 Those plowes g>*ue out to 
sodeinly, and iherforc they be the worse, to drawe. 2629 
H. Burton Babel no Bethel 7 [He] is willitig rather to play 
small play, then to giue out. 2729 Swift Grand Quest., 
Madam, I always believ’d you so stout. That for twenty 
denials you would not give out. 2740 tr. De Mouhy’s Fori. 
Country Maid (1742) IL 170 When a Man is agreeably 
engaged, he can’t always give out at Pleasure : instead of 
one [glass], he drank several. 2825 Sporting Mag. XLV. 
261 The first in a lark, but the last to give out. 1856 
Olmsted Slatie States 25 A new leader took the place 
of the old man, when his breath gave out. 2862 W. H. 
Russell in Times 24 Sept., Tea, coffee, and clothing 
are nearly^ exhausted, or have, as the American phrase 
has it, ‘given out’. 2875 Lowell Wks. (1890) IV. 280 
Even the laborious Selden, who wrote annotations on it 
[the 'Polyoibion ’] .. gave out at the end of the eighteenth 
book. 2878 ScribnePs Ma^ XV. 635/1 His strength gave 
out more than once. 2882 Edna Lyall Dottovan xxiv, His 
eyes have given out, so he won’t go up this term. 2890 
Lippincott's Mag. Feb. 210 Our powder gave out. 28^ 
Sat. Rev. 9 Aug. 158/1 The Ruby’s engines gave out for a 
time. 2893 Surrey Gloss, s.v., His leg gives out ; he’s 
troubled to get about. 2895 Daily News 9 Feb. ^/s They 
are threatened with one great danger. Before spring their 
finances may give out. 

63. Give over. 


a. trans. To leave off, finish, cease from (an 
action) ; to give up, abandon (an attempt, a habit, 
a mode of life), t Also with infn, as obj. 

c 2325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy Soc.) xlvii, Pryde and 
covetiseGyveth over al jugement, And turneth lawes up and 
down. 2542 Udall Eiasm. Apoph. 344 b, Certain persones 
. . saiyng that Demades had now geuen ouer to bee suche 
an hame, as he had been in lyme past. 2550 Crowley Last 
'Trump. 4B9 Geue over all thy tippillyng. 2577 Harrison 
Englattd II. v. (1877) r. X I X Gluing ouer in these daies to main- 
teine such pompous vanitie. 2583 Stucbes Altai. Abus. il. 
(1882) 03 This man . . ought not at any hand to giue over 
his calling, but to perseuere in the same to the end. 
2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. i. ii. 190 We pray jou for your owne 
sake to embrace your own safetie and giue ouer this 
attempt. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (2638) 23 Neither did 
the Turks thus oppressed, giue it ouer, but, .fought it out 
with inuincible courage. 2636 Prathwait Lives Rom. 
Emf x6i Why then give over to be Emperour? 2645 Boate 
Ireland's Nat. Hist. (1652) 98 Before we give over this dis- 
cours ofLime, we shall adde [etc.]. 2688 BvnKBxLett. Italy 
38 It was lime for people to give over going to Confes-sion. 
1708 — Lett. (ed. 3) 252 cefore I give over writing concerning 
this Place [etc.]. 17x2 Addison S/eci. No. 62 f 5 When he 
resolves to give over his Passion, he tells us that one burnt 
like him for ever dreads the Fire. 2720 Mrs. Manley 
of Love (1741) 13s She rested in this conceit 'till the King 
gave over play. 2802 A. Rankf.n Hist, France I. 345 Their 
fleet being almost annihilated, they gave over their piracies. 
2842 J. H. Newman Eccl. Miracles (1843) 188 One thing 
then they did : they gave over the contest. 1889 Mrs. 
Oliphant Poor GentUm. II. xii. 218, 1 know your little 
ways. You’ll have to give them over when we’re married. 
2892 Black 4* White Jan. 54/2 It’s time she gave over that 
sort of pride. 

b. absol. or intr. To cease; desist, leave off. 
+ Of a factory : To stop working. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 153:) 23 Let hym coniynue 
his labour, and neuer gyue ouer. 2622 Bible Transl. Pref. 

7 He offended the Prophet for giuing over then. x688 in 
Ellis Orig, Lett. Sen it. IV. 159 Last week a great Tin- 
work gave over, by which four hundred Tinners are out of 
Employ. 1742 Middleton I. vi. 418 The assembly 

grew so impatient, and made such a noise and hissing, that 
he was forced to give over. 2746 Exmoor Courtship 
(E. D. S ) Es . . wont be mullad and soulad. — Stand aziae, 
come, gi’ o'er. 2840 yml. R. Agric. Soc, I. iv. 432 He gave 
over at the end of about six hours, and set to again the 
next morning. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. ymls. I. 251 
They ran hastily beside the carriage, but got nothing, and 
finally gave over. 

+ c. trans. To abandon, desert (a person, cause, 
etc.). Obs, 

c X477 Caxton yason 65 These knightes of grece aban- 
donne us and gyue us ouer. 1513 Douglas ACneis xii. xili. 
66 And now forsuyth, thy will obej’ sail I, And giffis owr 
the caus perpeiualy. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 506 The 
Cause, for which we fought and swore So boldly, shall we 
now give o’er? 

d. To devote, resign, surrender, hand over: \d) 
with obj. a person, oneself. + Also in pa. ppk., 
‘left to oneself*, abandoned by God to one’s own 


evil passions. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 102 a/2 ITie chylde marcj’al. .gafe 
hym self all ouer unto our lord Jhesu cryste. 2573 J. San- 
ford Hours Recreat. (1576) 205, I feele y‘ slecpe will giue 
me ouer to his sister. 2570-6 Lambarde Perantb. Kent 
(1826) 157 Men given over to beleeve illusion*!. exS^S ^ 
Browne Artsw. Cartwright 34 The power of the word . . ro 
rebuke and giue ouer to execration, a 15W Sidney A rcadia 
11. (1633) 113 O my Zelmane, goueme and direct me : for I am 
wholly giuen ouer vnto thee. 2639 Fuller Holy Wan. xvi. 
(1640) 23 Giving themselves over to pleasure. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 142 Should I be so farre given 
over, as to have my hand in blood. .1 should [etc ]. 1050 — 
Occas. Medit. (1851) 6 Though I have » 
own ; yet let me give myself ouer to be ruled ®rderea 
by thy Spirit. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra in. «n. S o. ic6 
When the Babylonians . . had given themselves o^e*- *0 all 
manner of Vice : it was time [etc.]. 1859 Thackeray 
xxiv, Colonel Lambert gave over the young Virgiman to 
Mr. Wolfe’s charge. 1870 Rogers HtsJ. Gleanings Ser. n. 
59 Oxford is given over to heretical depravity. xB^r . 
Ellis tr. Catullus xL 17 Live on yd, still given oer to 
nameless Lords. 2877 Miss \oncT. Cameos Ser. in. x. 87 
They worked up their fury against the traitor Bishop who., 
wanted to give them over to the Pope. 



GIVE, 


190 


GIVE AND TAKE. 


(^) with obj. a thing. 

1481 Caxton* Gode/roy clxxjrv. 372 The turkes . . were dis« 
confyted and gaf ouer the toures. ts68GRAFTON C/crvn.'lU 
107 It was of him demaunded, whether he should be slalne, 
or be deposed, or should voluntorily geve over the crowne ? 
t 6 »i Bortok A$iat. Mel. ir. ii. iv'. (1651) 372 Dioclesian .. 
gave over his scepter, and turned garflner. 1889 Dovtx 
M. Clarke xxb 201 Bearing with me the small package 
which Sir Jacob dancing had given over to my keeping. 

e. To pronounce incurable as far as concerns the 
speaker. Now rare. (Cf. Give np, 64 h.) 

1530 Palsgr. 565/2, I geve over, as physiciens g>’ve over 
a man that they wyll no more meddle with, or as we do 
thyng^ that we liave forsaken, je habaj^onne. 1619 
Drayton Idea Ixi, Now if thou would'st, when all haue 
giuen him ouer, From Death to Life, thou might'st him^et 
recouer. <2x641 Suckling <4«m'<t{i648J54 Sinceiiis 
lawfull for every man to practise upon them that are forsaken 
and given over . . I will adventure to prescribe to you. c 1696 
Prior Remedy worse than /7/V., I sent for Raicliffe; was 
so ill. That other doctors gave me over. 1746 Berkeley 

Let. Tar.rvater § 12 When patients are given over, 
and all known methods fail. 1820 Examiner No. 6rs Garth 
being given over by an intimate medical friend. 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 166 Who had been ill of 
a fever, and given over by her physician. 

£ To abandon the hope of seeing, finding, 
overtaking, etc. Also, To give over for (dead^ lost) ; 
see For 19 b. "iOhs. 

1674 tr. Martiniere's Voy. N. Countries 66 They gave us 
over for lost. 1678 Lady Chaworth in xaM Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 47 When the Doctors have given 
him over for dead. 1748 AnsorCs Voy. ii. xiii. 274 Having 
seen nothing of our boat, we gave her over for lost. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scandal v. ii, Sir Peter, you are come in 
good time, I promise you ; for we had just given you over. 
*797 Coleridge .(1895) 15, I was now almost given 
over, the ponds, and even the river, near where 1 was lying, 
having been dragged. 1830 H. Angelo Reutin. 1. ai8 His 
friends, .had given him over for lost, 
tg". To give in, yield (A?). Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 565/1, 1 geve over, as a man dothe that is 
overcome, I yelde in a mater, ik suecumbe. .and je me rens, 
1568 Grafton Citron. II. 57 He . . was content to geve over 
to the kinges request. 

li. iiitr. To give way, give oneself up. rare» 

1892 Harped s Mag, July 399 The big female gives over to 
despair. 

64. Give up. 

a. irans. To resign, surrender to hand over, 
part with. Const, with dat, or to. (a) with obj. 
a thing, f Also eUipt.j to yield (precedence) to. 

1x54 O. E, Citron, an, 1x32 fHcJ sende efter him & dide 
Kim syuen uji Se abbotrice of Burch, a x4oo~so A lexander 
8x3 Than Jjai gave hym. vp h® 5®fd & yolden realme. 
<2x533 Ld. Berners Huon lix. 203 Whan luoryn & Galafler 
saw that the towne w.as gyuen vp by the frenchemen they 
enteryd in to it. a x6otV Marston Pasquit 4- Kath. 1. 105 
But still ex{>ect and gape with hungrie lip When hee’le giue 
vp his gowtie stewardship. 17x0 Tatler No. 358 F 4, I am 
resolved to give up my Farm, sell,my Stock and remove. 1732 
Berkeley iv. § 18 This is in fact to give up the point 

in dispute. X78X Hist. Eur. in A nn. Reg. 35/x The fort was 
given up, and the garrison surrendered. x8oo tr. La- 
grange's Chem. I. S14 When the nitrous gas is all decom. 
posed, it gives up its oxygen to the pyrophorus, and burns it. 
x823 Mirror 1. 68/t At table all gave up to Tom For handling 
knife or fork. 1838 L\tton Alice 19 She could not give 
up her canaries. x8^ Law Times Rep. LI U. 708/1 Dr. Cox 
has. .retired from his incumbency and given up his benefice. . 
1890 Graphic Summer No. 24/3 The moat after nine days 
had given up its dead. 

with obj, a person : To deliver (a fugitive, 
oneself) into the hands of an officer of justice, an 
enemy, etc. ; to abandon (oneself) to a feeling, an 
influence. Also refi. to yield (to evidence, etc,). 
a xs68.^CHA5i5‘r/;<»/^w.j,(Arb.)8r Theygeuingthemselues 
vp to NTinUie. ^ 1599 Shaks. K, iv. vi. 32 AH mymother 
came into mine eyes. And gaue me vp to teares. X7XX 
Addison Sped, No. loS f 7 His Parents gave him up at 
length to his own Inventions. Ibid. No. 110 f 6 Could not 
I give myself up to^ this general Testimony of Mankind, I 
should to the Relations of pariicular Persons who are now 
living. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884I 321 They gave them* 
selves up, and . . abandon’d themselves to . . Despair. 1803 
Pic Nic No. 13 (1806) 11. 2X0 They gave themselves up 
to Credulity. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 11. i, He went to 
give himself up at the prison. 1872 C.‘ E. Maurice S, 
Langton ii. 121 He gave himself up unhesitatingly to the 
guidance of Innocent. 

b. To forsake, abandon, relinquish, desist from, 
relinquish the prospect of ; to cease to have to do 
with (a person); to sacrifice, ‘lay down’ (one’s 
life). T Also ellipt.f to give sip (friendship) with. 

1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589^ 129 Hauing 
taken out the .nrtillerie, goods, victuals, and gold . . We gaue 
her vp 25 degrees by north the line. 1697 Collier Ess. ii. 
Despair t 7 pS\ic.h an Expectation., will never come to pass: 
Therefore f'll e'en give it up. and go and fret my self. 17x2 
Steele Spect. No. 478 Fa Providence in this case makes 
use of the folly which we will not give up. a 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time 1 . 518 He indeed pressed me to give up 

with Sir Robert Murray. 1748 Anson's doy. iti. viii. 380 
'They gave up the contest. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. it. 
lit, liut you say he has entirely given up Charles— never 
secs him, ch? 1795 Ann. Reg., Hist. 144 They gave up 
all ideas of resistance. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 433 
The medical aiicnd.mts had given up all hope. 1851 Hr. 
Martineau Hist. Peace II. v, xiv. 412 Many who leaned 
to the Chartists before gave them up altogether on the 
.nppcar.tncc of th»% symptom of the agiiaiion. 2862 Temple 
Bar IV, 553 Matcm*making mammas gave him up as 
a had job. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Scr. ii. 48 alcn 
were ready to give up their lives rather than surrender their 
books. 1879 hi. J. Guest Lett, Hist. Eng. xHH. 435 It is 


very difficult to give up what we have believed from our 
childhood. jBS^ Law Ref. 29 Ch. Div. 476 The first 
ground of complaint put forth in the pleading . . has been 
virtually given up. 1889 Doyle m. Clarke xxxH. 359 
It was so hopeless to clean them that I gave it up in de* 
Spain 1894 Lasu Times XCVII. 3B8/1 He was asked .. 
whether he would not now be compelled to give up Sunday 
School work, 

c. intr. To leave off ; to cease from effort, leave 
off tiyring ; to stop. Also, to sneenmb, 

x6xi Shakr, Cymb. 11. ii. 46 She hath bin reading late, The 
Tale of Tereus, heere the leaffe’s turn’d downe Where 
Philomel gaue vp. 27x4 Swift Pres. St. Aj^. Wks. 1755 
n. I. 209 They have been . . very near giving up in despair. 
X827 D. Johnson Indian Field Sports 195, I had^ killed 
about a hundred, when I thought it high time to give up, 
as evening was near approaching. 1852 Mrs, Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C, xix, My mother gave up in despair. 1862 Temple 
BarV. 46 Another camel gave up, and could proceed no 
further. 1890 Sat. Rev. 31 May 657/2 Unless England is so 
weak that she has simply to give up. 1892 Longm. Mag. 
Jan. ^4 He. .was engaged as accountant and collector, but 
lost his place because the firm gave up. 

d. irans. To devote entirely to ; to abandon, 
addict to. Chiefly with reflexive pron. as obj. 

x6c^ Shaks. Oth, 11. iii. 322 He hath denoted, and giuen 
vp himselfe to the Contemplation..of her parts and graces. 
*650 Ter. Taylor Holy Living iv. § 1 Faith 229 To give 
ourselves wholly up to Christ in heart and desire, 1673 
Stillincfl. Def. Disc. Rom. Idol. (J.)i If any he given up 
to believe lyes, some must be first given up to tell them. 
X7XX Steele Sped. No. 79 f 9, I know a Lady so given up 
to this sort ofDevotion, that, .she never misses one constant 
Hour of Prayer. <1x748 Watts ^.), Give yourself up to some 
hours of leisure. x8^ T, Medwin xn IVales 1. 36 

The landlady gives herself wholly up to the promotion of his 
comfort. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. These 
men gave themselves up to .. debauchery. 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols xviii. 213 Before Buddhism came to them, they 
were in ignorance and darkness, given up to deeds of super- 
stition and cruelty. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton C. Kirkland 
II. I. 16 Her salon was given up to table-turning. xSM 
Adel. Sergeant No Saint 1. xiv. 267 He gave himself up 
to his new faith heart and soul. 1890 Temple Bar Aug. 574 
The forenoons . . were given up to business. 1892 Black 
White Christm. No. 20/2 The whole ground floor was given 
up to the saloon. 

+ 0. To deliver, render, give in (an account, 
etc.) ; to present (.t petition, etc.). Ohs. 

x4X4ln Rot. Pari. IV. 22 Or the Petitions biforesaidyeven 
up yn writ>'ng. x^9Sandys Let. to Parker Peps, in Strype 
Ann. Ref. (1709) Lviu. 114 They were forced.. to give up 
a confession of their faith. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
53 So shall you. .giue vp a good account of your stewardship. 
x§94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv. What lawfull Quest haue 
giuen their Verdict vpVntothefrowningludge? x6xx Bible 
2 Sam. xxiv. 9 And Joab gaue vp the summe of the number 
of the p®o^e vnio the king. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 466 They .. give up these Supplications, written in 
the leaves of a tree. 1647 Hammond Power of Keys iv. 
85 [They] have ..defamed that Christian Profession, to 
which they bad given uj? their names. 2673 Essex Pafers 
(Camden) I. 72 A resolution never to give up my consent to 
any ihin^ that in my conscience I know to he notoriously 
inconvenient 1701 Swxtt Contests Nobles ff Comm, Mlscel). 
(xjii) 27 His Accounts were confused, and he could not then 
ive them up. 1705 Atterbury Serm, (1726) II. 57 ’Tis not 
ard to imagine how he may be brought to give up the 
clearest Evidence, 

f. To emit, breathe forth; to utter (a cry). Obs. 
exc. in phr. To give up the ghost', see Ghost sb. i. 

CX386 Chaucer Knti's T. 1569 It gan al the temple for to 
lighie ; And sweele smel the ground anon vp yaf. — Merch. 
T. 1x20 Vp he yaf a roryng and a cry As dooth the 
mooderwhan the child shal dye. 1557 North tr. GveunrtCs 
Diall Pr, 331 b/2 Oftentymes they haue lost their sences, 
and are readye to gcue vp the spiritc. 1602 Marston Afit. ff 
Mel. III. \Vks. 1856 J. 37 His credit Jiath given up the last 
gaspe. 1606 — Sophonisba iv, i. Ibid. 108 Now even 
heaven Gives up his soule amongst us. 1617 aloRvsos liin. 

1. 95 And they shew the place where the Saint gave up his 
last breath. 

g. To divulge, reveal, f Also, to disclose the 
name of. 

<2x625 Beaum. & Fl. Queen Corinth i. iii, lie not stale 
them By giving up their characters. 1757 Author 

I. SVits. 1799 I. 136, 1 never gave up but one author in my 
life, and he was dying of a consumption, so it never came 
to a trial, 1890 Lippincott's Mag. May 628 We do not give 
up the names of our contributors. 

h. (<7) To pronounce (n person) incurable, (a 
puzzle) insoluble as far as concerns the speaker. 
(Cf. Give over^ 63 e.) {f) To renounce the hope of 
seeing, (r) To give sip for {lost), etc.: see For 
19 b. 

X5^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxiv, (Arb.) 285 The 
Phisitions had all giuen him vp. 1841 Dickens^ Bam, 
Rudge viii. It’s so late, we gave j'ou up. 2844 T. 'I'. Hew- 
lett Parsons/^ W.l, Conundrums.. invented and answered, 
or given up. x85x Temple Gar 1. 564 ‘When’s a man 
not a man? ’..‘Give it up.’ 1883 Mrs. F. Mann Parish 
Hilbyxv. 49, 1 wonder you troubled to come at all ; we g.Tve 
you up lon^ ago. 1884 Brit. Q. Rev. Apr. 458 He suffered 
from hip-disease, and was, in fact, given up by Sir B. Brodie. 
1890 Lippiiieott's Mag. Mar. 385 He. .had given himself up 
for lost. 1890 Cornh. Mag, May 469 [Their] breadwinner 
is at sea, ' given up ’ at Lloyd’s. 
ffST Phrase-key. 

Give me (expressing preference), 3c; give memyself, 390; 
give ye (=by your leave), 39 b ; given /a. //fr. ( = dated) 
xp, (s:dowered) 3<^ (siposiied) 32; and see Given///. <1. ; 
my heart gives me, it gi»"e** me, 22 ; the weather gives, 4oe ; ) 
one would give — , 9c; .^'alxout, 52; ^again, 53; r against, | 
50; ^ oneself air^, 37 c; g and bequeath, if and devise, 4 ; j 
if answer, x6 ; jf’arms, 24 ; if one as good as he brings, 9b; j 
gni, X4d ; ^(an) attempt, 15; ^away, 54 ; g-back, 55; ^'a 1 


I back, 21 ; g (one) best, 39 ; g birth to, 44 ; jT a blessing, x6 ; 
ga broadside, 14 c; g by, 56 ; g the case (for or against), 
18 b ; /■ one’s compliments, 6 d ; /■ a date (to), 41 ; /■ a day, 
30 b ; ^ dosvn, 57 ; g (one) his due, 9 b ; ^ one’s cars, 9 c ; 
g (an) end (to), 41 ; g (an) example, 23 ; g fire (to), 14 c, 41 ; 
^for {^account as), 31 b; ^for granted, 31 c; /'Jonh, 58; 

give, or gift, 8 ; ^(one) good morning, etc., 17; gground, 
45 ; ir a gun, 14 c ; ^ one’s honour, 8 ; g in, 59 ; g m charge, 
7 ; ^ in band, 5, 41 ; ^ in marriage, 5 ; g into, 43, 51 ; g 
into custody, into the hands of, 7 ; g it, 46; g" it (for or 
against), 18 b ; ^(one) joy, 17; g one's kind regards, one’s 
love, fid; ^little of, 9 d ; one's mind to, 13; /-a name, 
30b, 2Bb ; g nought of, 9d ; g off, 60 ; iron, 14 d, 43, fix; 
g on to, 43 ; g order, 16 ; g out, 62 ; g- (a batsman) out, 18 b ; 
g over, 63 ; g (one) his own, p b ; ^ part, 29 ; gn period (to), 
41 ; g (one) a piece of one’s mind, 29 ; g pl.tce, 47 ; g the 
point, 14 b ; ^ a price, 34 ; g rise to, 48 ; ^ a Roland for an 
Oliver, ob; ^ashot,i4c; ^sho>v,/'asign, 23 ; ^astop{to), 
4X ; ^ the time of day, 17 ; ^ (one) to believe, to understand, 
etc., 29 c; ^10 keep, 7; g" to lot, 30; ^to reflect, to think, 
38 ; ^ to the world, to the public, 29 b ; ^ tribute, xo ; g up, 
64 ; ^upon,i4d,43; ^a volley, 14c ; ^ way, 49; /-(oneself) 
wonder, 37 c; / one’s word, 8; / (good or bad) words (to), 
16 ; / the world, 9c;/ one the worse, 37. 

For many other phrases, as git'e Account (of), (the) 
Adventure, Aim, (the) Alarm, one’s Arm, (an) Assault, 
Attention, the Bag, Battle, «a (good, wide) Berth to, (a) 
Charge, the Charge of, Chase, the (Told shoulder, Con- 
sent, Countenance, Credence, Credit, the Dor, Ear, 
Effect to, (an) Ensample, Evidence, an Eye to, (one’s) 
Faith, Gate (to), the Gleek, the Go-by, a Guess, (one’s) 
Hand(s, (one) his Head, Heed, Law, Leave, the Lie, 
(a) Loose to, the Meeting, the Mitten, one’s Mind to, 
iloUTH, Notice, Occasion, Offence, Points, Promise, 
Quarter, the Rein(s to, the Sack, Satisfaction, the Slip, 
Suck, Thanks, Tongue, Utterance (to), Vent, (the) 
Venture, a Visit, the Wall, Warning, etc., see under the 
different words. 

Give, obs. fonn of G\we, Ip. 

GiveaWe (gi-vab’l), a. [f. Give v. + -able.] 
Capable of yielding. 

1884 Standard 25 Sept. The Liberal flood which ran 
at that time swept away in its rush everything that was 
loose and givahle. 

Give-ale (gi’Vif fl). Hist. Also 6 gifeale, gif 
ale, 7 gev(e)an, yev(e)all, -ale, (geavale, yeo- 
vale), [f. Give J-A + Ale.] An annual feast or 
banquet, formerly observed in some parishes in 
Kent, the cost being provided by money bequeathed 
for that purpose. 

1^04 Acta Archid . Rojfen , 73a \n Archatologia '^ W . 13 Jo. 
Bromley , .subtraliit de Ja gifeale xviUs . a lumine beat® 
Marie apudWoldham. x6. . inThorpt CttstumaleRojfetise 
(1788) 41 Alsoe 1 will that specially my feoffees and executors 
see that the yeorale of St. James he kept for ever. Ibid . A ,^ 
Alsoe 1 will that the geavale of Alhallows in Hoo^have one 
acre of land after my wifes decease to maintaine it withall. 
Ibid . 47 A gevall house lying at Grenehil! prout wardens 
and the brethren of the gevall. 1796 Archteologin XII. 13 
The giveales.. were the legacies of individuals, and from that 
circumstance entirely gratuitous. ■ 

Give and take, Jf'. [bee Give v.] 

1 . Sfortin^. Used attrih. a. In give and take 
flate, a prize for a race in which the horses which 
exceed a standard height carry more, and those 
which fall short of it less, than the standard weight. ■ 
b. In various connexions, implying the alternation 
of favourable and unfavourable conditions. 

' 27^ St . yati / es's Chfxvt . X2-X5 Aug. 2A Will be run for 

on Hutsh Downs. .A Free Plate of 50/. Give and 'fake, by 
any Horse, Mare, or Gelding. X776 Mrs. J. Harris in 
Lett , tst - Earl Malmesbury (1870) 1. 348 Two races again, 
one as usual for the Give-and-take plate. 18x4 Sforting 
Mag . XLIV. 260 Give-and-take plates were then all the 
vogue. iB*3 ’JoNBEE’D/tr/. Tur /, Give and take — plates, 
turf-weight according to inches ; the standard being 9 stone 
for 14 hands, but carrying 24 oz. extra for every eighth of an 
inch above, and allowing the same for every eighth less ; thus 
xahandswouldcarry sstone, ishandsii stone. xSsfiWiivrn 
Melville K ate Cov , xv, I indulged them (the ponies] with 
a good strong ‘give and take’ pull. x887HissEV.H<7//<//y'OH 
Road 320 Hard continuous climbing is . . more fatiguing to 
horses than double the distance of equally hilly but give- 
and-take ground. 2891 Field 7 Mar. 346/3 [Coursing] A 
give-and-take course of fair length followed. 

2. The practice of mutual yielding, making allow- 
ances, or concessions ; compromise, exchange of 
equivalents. 

1816 Remarks Eng . Mann . 62 In short we do not act in 
foreign countries on the sj'stem, (to use a familiar phrase), 
of ’give and take'. 2855 S. Herbert in Ixl. Malmesbury 
Mem . Ex-Minister (1884) II. 40‘‘MuluaI forbearance and 
much give-and-take. 1890 Spectator 7 $ Jan., Surely there 
is room here for a little give-and-mke. 
attrib . 1844 /'rnxrrx ^f<j/. XXX. 125/1 There must be 
. . more of the give-and-take sj’stem in legislation. sZSoAH 
year Round No. 65. 346 A speckled thrush pulling a worm 
out of the lawn, .with a give and take, puU-baker pull-dcvil 
principle. 2897 Argits (Melbourne) 1 Mar. 5/4 Keprcsen• 
tatives,.ought to go into council tn a give-and-take spirit. 

3 . Exchange of talk, esp. of repartee, jest, or 

railleiy'. • * . 

2870 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins ' Hist . Greece (1873) L 
205 Men learnt the give-and-take of Spartan speech. >885 
L. Stephen in Diet , Nat . Biog . 1. 125/2 Addison ’.s sensuive 
modesty disqualified him for the rough give-and-take of 
mixed society. tBg4 Reviewof Rev . Ang.tbb Anamonnioi 
give and lake, sharp exchange of j>ersonaIitiM..that (etCLj. 

attrib . 2837 T. Hook Oack Brag xv, In the evcr>'-day 
give-and-take conversation of the best society. 2848 
Dickens DembeyW , In their matrimonial bickerings thp* 
were .. a well-matched .. give-and-take couple. s 8 p 
Meredith Egoist x \ x . { jSSq } 175 The sweetest gi\e and t.iV:e 
rattle he had ever enjoyed. 
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t Gi*vel, V, Obsr- * [ad. OF.- *gevehr^ faveter 
to heap up, f. gcveU heap ; cf. Gavel irans. 
To heap up. Only in pa. pple. 

c X300 Haz.elok 814 He cast a panier on his bac, With 
hsh giueled als a stac. 

tGiveler. Obs. rare~^, [a. OF. givelkr 
(Froissart), of unknown meaning.] A term of 
contempt. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 130 With gyulerls loyfull 
ffor here gery laces, And fifor her wedis so wyde. 

Given (giv"n), ppl. a. Forms : see Give v. 
Used adjectively in senses of the vb. 

1. Bestowed as a gift. 

1382 WvcLiF Eccltis. XX. loTher is ^ouen thing, that is not 
profitable ; and ther is gone thing, whos 3elding is double. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 2380 But, in love, free yeven thing Re- 
quyrith a gret guerdoning, 1539 TavernuR Erasm. Frov. 
67 A giuen horse, .maye not be loked in the mouthe. 189* 
Daily Netvs 10 Feb. 5/1 The millionaire, like the ordinary 
citizen . . probably finds that given goods never prosper. 

b. Given name', the name given at baptism, the 
Christian name. ? Chiefly Sc, and U. S. 

1859 Bartlett Dtcl. Amer., Given Name, the Christian 
name, or name that h given to a person, to distinguish it 
from the surnamcj which is not given, but inherited. Cobbett 
calls it a Scotticism. It was probably introduced by the 
Puritans instead of * Saint’s name', or ‘Christian name’. 
1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags i, 1 Maisie Lennox (for 
that was her proper given name) was my cousin. 

2. Used predicatively : Inclined, disposed, ad- 
dicted, prone. Const. Also etc. 

given. 

137S Barbour Bmce iv. 735 Men, kyndly to ifwilll giffin. 
1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 11 . 692 How Duncane was 
crovnit King of Scotland and was weill gevin. 1589 Cogak 
Haven Health ccxyiii. 11636) 253 Those things that breed 
rheumes, doe likewise breed the goute in such as bee given 
thereunto. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 118 What man is there 
well giuen and honestly minded, who fete.]. 1662' J, Davies 
tr. Oltarius' Voy. Ambass. 285 The Chancellor, who was 
not given to those Excesses, would have excus’d himself. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 56 p i 'rhis ill Fortune makes 
most Men contemplative arid given to Reading. 1747 
Wesley Wks. (1872) XII. 93, I fear’ you are somewhat en- 
thusiastically given. 1844 Willis L^y fane 11. 9 Women 
given To the society of famous men. xB6g Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) III, xi. II Others who were devoutly given 
knew well the sins of England. 1885 F. Anstey Tinted 
Venus 121 To tell you the honest truth, I’m not given that 
way myself. 

3. Granted as a basis of calculation, reasoning, 
etc. ; definitely stated, fixed, specified. 

X570 Bilungslev Euclid 1. 1, Vpon a right line geuen 
not beyng infinite, to describe an equilater triangle. 1726 
tr. Gregorys Asiron, 1 . 11. 287 The Obliquity of the Ecli{jtic 
being given, to find by Calculation, the Right Ascension 
and Declination of a given Point in it. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess, IVaiers I. 66 No two agree in the quantity of water 
requisite to dissolve a given portion of any salt. s8^ 
T, Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 590 The quantity of nitric 
acid of a given density necessary to saturate a given weight 
of the smt. i^o Lakdker Geem. 118 Since the given' 
triangles are similar, the angles A and PJ afe equal. ^ 
Tyndall Glac. i. xxiv. 175 .A better means of accomplishing 
a given end. 1870 Max Muller Sci. Relig. (1873) 349 To 
determine whether a given religion may be considered as 
the work of one man. 

+ 4 . Comb, with advs.,as^V^«-azy<y', 'OVer. 
a 1586 Sidney A rcadia iii. (1590) 259 b, She sawe Philoclea 
silting lowe vpon a cushion, in such a giuen-ouer manner, 
that one would haue thought silence, soli'tarinesse, and 
melancholie were come there. .to [etc.]. Ibid. ni. (1598)355 
Is this the reward of thy giuen-away [1629 p. 369 given-way] 
libertie? Hath too much yeelding bred crueltie? 179S Fate 
Sedley I. 105 Lady Dorothy, whom I expected to have seen 
laid out in funeral pomp, recci\'ed me in her chamber ; and 
judge ray surprise when I beheld this given over damsel, 
sitting with great composure. 

+ Gi'veness. Obs. rare. [f. Given 4^ -ness j 
cf. OE. gifnes favour, grace.] 

1 . = Forgiveness. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 107 J>e giuenesse of sinne is be 
beste giue. a 1300 Cursor M. 25338 We thoru tendemes of 
vr flexs niai giue til ober na giuenes. 

2. The act of giving. 

1537 ‘ T. Matthew ’ Isa. xliii. 21 marg.. To preache, .the 
geuenes of euerlastyng lyfe by the mercy of God for Christes 
sake. 

Giveuness (gi’v’n,nes). [f. Given (sense 3) 
-1- -NESS.] The fact of being given or posited. 
a 1866 J. GrotE Treatise (1876) 390 But in us reflective 
creatures, being and thinking, fact (or givenness) and self- 
formation (or self-improvement) . . are mingled together in 
a complicated doubleness. 1895 B. Bosanquet Presid. 
Addr. in-Proc. Aristot. Soc. (1896) HI. 11. 10 Little more 
inference lies from the glven-ness of Time in the Absolute, 
to the Absolute being in Time, than from the given-ness of 
colour in the Absolute to the Absolute having a colour. 
Giver (gi’vsi). Forms : a. 4 5yvere, 4-5 5ever, 
yever(e, -our. 4 gafer, 4-6 gevar, -ear, -er, 
-our, gyver(©, gifC-, eyfer, 5-6 Sc. giffar, 4- 
giver. [f. Givez'. + -eu 1, = OHG.^^/wx(MH(jr. 
and G. geber'), ’MDxi.gevere, Du.gever, Sw.gifvare, 
Dan. giver.'] One who gives, in senses of the vb. ; 
a bestower, distributor, donor, grantor. Often pre- 
ceded by a sb. as object, as alms-, example-, law-, 
•light-, etc. giver. 

a. X340 Ayenb. 95 l>eruore is ari5t be holy gost propre- 
liche yefj>e and yevere vor he him yefp and is y yeve. 1382 
WvcLiF sCcr. ix. 7 God loueth a glad ^yuerc. 0x4^9 Pecock 
'Repr. 552 The 3eucrs trustiden that the receyuers wolden 


expende thilk good vertuoseli. 14B3 Act x Rich. Ill z. i. 
§ 1 The Sellers fefFours yevours or grauntours. . 

0 . « 1300 28804 , 1 to pe was first giueV. <zi34o 

Hampole i.-3 God jufis wele cherid gifers. 1377 
Lakcl. P, pi. B. VII. 70 He that beggeth .. but if he haue 
nede. .he bigileth the gyuere [A/viii. 72 the 5iuere). c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4368 God loues a gj’fer glade. 1552 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 15 The haly spreit is giffar of 
all halynes. 1667 Milton P. L.\. 317 Well we may afford 
Our givers thir own gifts. ctT^’PvaoKHenry Se Eminazix 
The gift still prais'd, the giver still unknown. 1809 Pinknev 
Trav. France xx Though they cost Httle to the giver, are 
noj the less valuable to the receiver. 2838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xiii, I returned it (a blow) to the giver, and with good 
interest too. 1868 W, Whit.man Chants Democr. i. Poems 67 
The fresh free giver, the flowing Missouri. 18S4 A thensuvi 
25 Oct. 540 Givers of Dinners, Balls, and At Homes. 

b. with adv., as giver-in, out. 

1885^ Instr, to Census Clerks 68 Cotton Manufacture. 
Looming and Taping Room : .. Giver-in.' Odd Hands : .. 
Weft Giver-out. 

Qivete, obs. form of Gift. 

Giving* (gi'vig), vbl. sb. [f. Give v. + -ing 
T he action of the vb. Give. 

1 . In transitive senses. Occas.pl. 

13. . N. Alis. 839 AHsaundre god los Of that gevyng him 
aros. c X374 Chaucer CompL Mars 230 Rest nis ther noon 
in his yeying. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 400 Thes iiij maners 
of geuyngis. 1573 J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 211 
Promissingisthevigileof giving. 1581 T. Rogers St. Aug. 
Praters xvii. (1597) 70 For eucrie good gluing and euene 
perfect gifte Is from aboue. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
wks. (1653) 21* The giving of it GHstenvise in a fume to a 
patient. 1732 Pope Mor. Ess. in. 348 Constant at Church 
and 'Change; his gains were sure; His givings rare, save 
farthings to the poor. i85t Robertson Sernu Ser. in. xi. 
137 When the spirit of giving was substituted for the spirit 
of mere rfvalrj% x88i Duffield Don Quix. 11 . 492 We go 
. .to hold givings and takings with giants. 

b. Gerundially with fa {on) or with omission 
of the prep. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Ixiv. 387 Euen while Gods 
lawe was a giuing to them., they prouoked Gods Ven- 
geaunce. 1707 S. Sewall Diary 2 July (1879) II. 190, 

I could not hear one word while the Degrees were giving. 

2 . In intransitive senses. 

X710 Addison Tatter No. 254 P 10 Upon the first Giving 
of the Weather. 18x8 Sporting Mag. II. 189 The men 
closed after three distinct rallies, in which there was a con- 
siderable giving. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Giving, 
the surging of a seizing; new rope stretching to the strain. 

3 . ^^'ith adverbs, as giving back, in, over, out, up. 
Also giving way (see Give v. B. 52). 

1530 Palscr. 225/1 Gevyng over a thyng, resignation, 
1585 T. Washington tr. Ntekolays Voy.\.x\x.^iTo treat of 
some good accord touching the giving over of the castle. 1604 
Shaks.CJ//;. iv.i. x3iThls is the Monkeys owne giuing out. 
x6o6 Bryskett Civ. Life 18 To make me resolue the giuing 
ouer that place. x6xx Cotcr., Pas d'escrevisse^ a.. giuing 
backe. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 1 . 43 Their Platform 
..by the giving way of the Earth, became ruinous. 1804 
Morning Post in Spirit. Publ, ymls, (1805) VIII. 244 The 
ambiguous givings out, and the unambiguous promptings 
that are pent within. 1831 T. Moore Mem. (1B54) VI. 
168 (Hel seemed to think it very much of a giving in on the 
part of his brother agitators. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Tour (1893) 366 A giving op that .had been most un- 
handsomeW accepted by nis landlord, x^ Law Times Ref. 
LI. 229/2 The immediate cause of the subsidence was the 
giving way of a stratum of soft mud. 1894 Daily Netus 
9 Mar. 3/7 The cruiser. .having broken down through the 
giving out of her cylinders. 

f 4 . concr. That which is given ; a gift. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxviii. 2 Fro the king he schal take 
5yuyng (Vulg. donationem). 1664 Pepys Diary (7879) III. 
46 My aunt Wight did send my wife a newscarfe, laced, as 
a token for her many givings to her. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 730 Scepter and Power, thy giving, I assume, And glad- 
Her shall resign. 

Giving (gi'vig),///. a. [f. Give v. -f -ing 2.] 
That gives, in senses of the vb. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. li. 23 To the 5yuende to me wisdam 
I sbal 3yue glorie. x6ii CoTCR.,^/47iV(r,. .giuing as stones in 
rainie weather, i68x Flavel Meth. Grace xxviii. 482 O get 
a heart mortified to all these things, and you will bless a 
taking as well as a giving God. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 200 
From^his soft, giving palm. 

IlGivre (3?vr’). [F,^V/v hoar-frost.] (Seequot.) 
1888 Holmes in Encycl. Brit. XXI'V’. 66/2 s.v. Vanilla, 
The best varieties of vanilla pods .. are covered with a 
crystalline efflorescence technically known as givre. 
Q-i'W^e, obs. form of Jew. 

Giwe (pa. pple. giwin), obs. Sc. f. Give v. 

+ Gixy. Obs. [? Connected with Gig ; cf. 
Betsy, Nancy, also the adjs. tricksy, etc.] A wench. 

x6xx CoTCR., Gadrouillette, a minx, gigle, flirt, callet, 
Gixie. [Again s.v. SajTrette.J a x6^2{Jbqvhart Rabelais 
III, xxviii, Carvel . . entred into a very profound suspition 
that his new-married Gixy did (etc.). 

Q-izard, obs. form of Gizzard. 

Gizen ; see Gizzen v. 

Gizz (d.^iz). Sc. Also 8 Jiz. [Origin unknown ; 

? cf. Jaset.] a wig. 

rti774 Fercusson Poems (1807) 241 Sometimes they 
[squibsj catch a gentle gizz . . And singe, wi* hair-devouring 
bizz, Its curls away. 1785 Burns Addr. to Detl 98 Wi 
reekit duds, an’reestU gizz. Mauckline Wedding 4-^ His 
Sunday’s jizWi’ powther Wed smear’d that day. 

Gizzard (gi'zajd). Forms: a.4,6^ser,5g:yser, 
•Otar, -o'wr, 6-7 gysor, (7 gesier, gizier, gizzar). 
/ 3 . 6 guisard, guysard, 6-7 gysard(e, 7-8 gizard, 

8 ghizzard,7, 9 ciial. gisard, 7- gizzard. See also 
Gizzern. \a.O¥.giser,gesier,juisier,jtigier,also 


• GI2ZEW.' 

^tiser, gizzard, mocl.F.^/jiVr, commonly explained 
as popular 'LaCm^'^^gicerium = "L.gigeria neut. pi., 
the cooked entrails of a fowl. 

‘The final d of the p-forms is parallel to that of i6th c... 
gamerd for and the vulgar schotard for scholar. 

The pronunciation with (g) seems to come from the une.x- 
plained OF. form^WT-CGodefr. CompD\I[ 

1.. The second or muscular stomach of birdsi in 
which the food is ground, after being mixed with 
gastric juice in the proventriculns or first stomach. 

o. [CX374: see3.J C1430 TzvoCookeryhks. 1.9 Take fayre 
garbagys of chykonys, as he ked, he fete, he lyueiy.s, an he 
gysowrys. C X450 Ibid. n. 72 Chikenes hedes, ffete, lyvers, And 
g3^ers. 1533 Elyot //r/Z/tr (1541) xo a, The innermost 
skine of a hennes gysar. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 295 They 
haue within their throat another kind of gizzar besides their 
craw.- Ibid. II. 625 In the gesiers of cocks there be found 
certaine stones, called. . Alectorice. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Alecioria .. a stone in the 
mawe orgj’sarde of a cocke. 2577 B. Qoood H ereshacIC s 
Husb. III. (1586) 145 The Guysard of the Storke. 1620 
Venner Via Recta iii, 68 The Gysard or Maw of Fowles, 
x62X Jonson Masque Gypsies WIcs. (1693) 623 To these, an 
overgrowne Justice of Peace, With a Clerk like a Gizzard 
thrust under each Arm. 1789 G. White Selbome (1853) 348 
The gizzard was thick and strong. 1836-9 ToDDOr/.. 4 «<z/. 
II. Z1/2 The gizzard is of much smaller dimensions than the 
crop. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. xi. 444 Another complica- 
tion of stomach is produced by an enormous increase of the 
muscular coal of the pylorus. A stomach so thickened is 
called a gizzard, and is found in most birds. 
pig. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 26, I look at her as the 
very gizzand of a trifle, ..the epitome of Nothing. 

b. The stomach of the gillaroo trout. 

1776 Pennant Zool. III. 262 The trouts of certain lakes 
of Ireland .. are remarkable for the great thickness of 
their stomachs, which from some slight resemblance to the 
organs of digestion in birds, have been called gizzards. 17^ 
A. Young Tour Irel. 1 . 351 The Gillaroo trout with girards. 

c. Ent. The proventriculus or first stomach of 
certain insects. 

1826 Kirbv & Sp. Eniomol. xlviii. IV. 434 As to their 
anatomy, the Orthoptera have a ventricle or gizzard. x868 
Microsc. §521 The muscular Gizzard, .is often 
lined by several rows of strong Horny Teeth, for the reduc- 
tion of the food. . . These are particularly developed among 
the Grasshoppers, Crickets, and locusts. 

d. Zool. The thickened muscular Stomach found 
in certain molluscs. 

1841 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 122 In Brachionus 
urceolaris .. the gizzard. .exhibits through Its transparent 
coats the peculiar dental organs placed within it. 1850 G. 
Johnston 3ixThe muscular gizzard of the Tatter 

[Aplysia] is studded with numerous sharp pyramidal knobs 
of a semi-cartilaginous consistence. xBsx-^ Woodward Mol- 
lusca 182 Bullidse.. Gizzard armed with calcarious plates. 

2. Jocularly attributed to persons, esp. in phrases, 
To fret one’s gizzard : to worry oneself. To stick 
in one's gizzard i to remain as something un- 
pleasant or distasteful, to be disagreeable or un- 
palatable to one. 

1668 Pepys Diary 17 June, I find my wife hath something 
in her gizzard that only waits an opportunity of being pro- 
voked to bring up. 1672 R. Wild Declar, Lib, Cense, it 
There was some grumbling of the Gizard. 1679 Vind.Sir 
T. Player 1/2 ’Tis the Matter, not the Manner that sticks 
in ourVnworthy Respondents Gizzard. 1692 R. L'Estrakce 
Fables cccxlix. 305 Satisfaction and Restitution lie so Curs- 
edly hard upon the Gizzards of our Publicans, that [etc.]. 
1738 Swift Z’*?/. Conversat, i. 93 Don't let that stick in your 
(Jizzard. 1755 Johnson s.v., 2.^ It is proverbially used for 
apprehension or conception of mind : as, frets his gizzard, 
he harrasses his imagination, c 1765 FLLovD_ 7 'cr/rtrfa« T. 
O785) 47A1 1 "was going home, grumbling in the gizzard. 
x8z8 Craven Gloss, s.v., * To grumble In the gizzard to 
complain and be dissatisfied. 1833 R. H. Froude Rem. 
(1838) I. 322 That odious Protestantism sticks in people's 
gizzard. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 11 . 11. iit. 134 That 
hitle one, she warms my gizzard. 1879 Mrs. Macquoid 
Berksh, Lady 153 Pick a quarrel and . . run him through the 
gizzard. 

TI3. Used (after F. : see Litlre s.v. 
to translate L. jecur, liver. 

CX374 CWAuz-zR Boeth. iii, melr. xii. 84 (Camb. MS.) 
The fowel that hibte voltor that etith the stomak or the 
gyser of ticius. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as gizzaPd hue \ gizzard- 
fallen a., -fish, -shad (see quots.) ; gizzard-trout 
= Gillaroo. 

*765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons yj Another disease to which 
they [Pigeons] are subject is “gizzard-fallen, that is, the 
gizzard falls down to the vent. 1883 Simmonds Diet. Use/. 
Anim., *Gissardpi^^* ^ name for the white fish (Coregonus 
albus), belonging to the salmon family, a 1845 Hood Irish 
Schoolm, viii, A pair of shaggy brows O’erhang as many 
eyes of “gizzard hue. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, 
*Gizzard'Shad, the Carolinan name for the Ale-wife. 1773 
Phil, Trans. LXIV. 119 The Gillaroo or “Gizzard trouL 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 187 Gizrard-trouL 
Gizzen (giz'n), a. Sc. [a. ON. gisenn (Sw, 
gisten, dial, gissen) leaky, app. front a root 
to gape, cf. Icel. gis-tennlr (Sw. dial, gis-tcindt) 
having wide-set teeth.] Of casks, etc. : Leaky 
(through heal, or for want of moisture). To gang 
mzzen (see quot.). Also fg. , , . . 

1790 Shirrcfs Poems G\ov>>., Gizzen, gizzen d, 
heat, dry. 1804 Tarras Poems 134 Nir lais gang gizzen, 
fy for shame ^Vl' drouihy tuskj *825-^ 

To gang gizzen^ to break out into chinks from want Of 

moisture; a term applied to casks. , , . 

Gizzen (gizn), gizen (gsizn), v. north, and 

Sc. Forms: 8 gysen, geyzen, guizen, 9 geysan, 

52-3 
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aiiACIALLY, 


GIZZEEN. 

geisen, gisen, -an, gizeUj gyzen, 8-9 gizzen. j 
[a. ON. gtstia (S%y. gistna ) : see prec.] intr. To 
become dry and leaky, as an empty barrel. Also 
Jig. of persons. 

X7Z1 RA.ytSAV Poems Gloss., Gysetted^ when the wood of 
any vessel is shrunk with dryness. <1x774 Fergusson Poems 
(1807) 225 My kirnstaff now stands gizzened at the door. 
a x8x6 Son^^ Handsome K nZ/Vin Pocket Encycl, Songs 1. 167 
Now. winter comes. .And nips wi’ frost the gizzen’d gowan. 
1833 M.' Scott Tom Cringle xii. 270 A wee outspoken 
sour crabbit gizzened anatomy of an old woman. 1863 
Janet Hamilton Poems 87 A wee bit drap Was a’ that e’er 
gade owre my weasan — E’en noo my gab begins to geysan. 
X87X W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xlix. (1873) 268 Yet when 
one is ‘gizzen’t’ for W’ant of news some shift must be made. 
X877 N. IV.Linc. Gloss., Gyze, Gyzen, to wa^, to twist, by 
the sun or wind. X893 Horthumbtd. Gloss., Gizen, An empty 
cask lying in the sun becomes gizened — that is, dry and 
shrunken. 

Gizzern (gi'zsm). Obs» exc. dial. Forms ; 4 
gisam, 5 gesarne, -erne, 5-7 gysern(e, 6-7 
giseni(e, 7 gui8(s)eme, gyzerne, gyzzarn, 8 
gizern, 7, 9 dial, gizzern, 9 dial, gizzen, -in, 
[App. a variant of giser Gizzabd ; the addition of 
7/ is unexplained.] *= Gizzabd. 

1398 Tfevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xUv. (1495) i6t The 
fyrste mete of the fowles is receyuyd and kepte in the 
croppe to the seconde dygestyon, that shall be made in the 
gisarn or mawe. rx44o Promp. Petrv. 195/1 Gyserne {P, 
of fowles). XS30 pALSGR. 225/1 Gyserne of a foule, jevsier. 
aj6o$' Montcomebje Flyting Th5» gall and thy 
guisserne to glaids shall bee given, 1611 Cotgr., Sauce 
Jroide, Another (sauce] made of the Iluers, and giserns of 
chickens. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nai. Hist. 10 Shaped 
like a split Gysern. 1707 Floyer Physic, Pulse IVaickxx. 
(1710) 149 The inward skin of GIzerns powder'd. 1878 
Cumbld. Gloss., Gizzern, Gizzin, gizzard. ‘ It sticks in his 
gizzern ' — he remembers it with unpleasant feelings. 

Glaad, Glaam, Glaas, obs. forms of Glad, 
Glam^, Glass. 

It Glabella (.£?labe*la), g*labellTim (glabe'lum). 
[mod.Lat. ; specific application of L. sc. 

pars)^ glahellnm, fern, and neut. of glahelUis adj., 
dim. of smooth, Glabrous. Cf. F. 

1 . Anat. The small space in the human forehead 
between the eyebrows and immediately above a line 
from one to the other, 

(1598 R Haydocke tr. Loviazzo's Aries Painiinge t. v. 

39 The space betweene the eyebrowes, the Italians call 
glabella.^ x8*^ Crabb Technol. Diet, Glabella. x86x Bom- 
stead Vtn. Dis. U879) 545 These tubercles are prone to 
appe.'tr in an irregularly triangular group, with' the apex at 
the glabella and the base near the margin of the scalp. x866 
Huxley Pre/< Rem. Catihtt. 95 The nasal depression is very 
slight, the glabella prominent, but the supraciliary ridges 
litUe developed. 

2 . ‘The smooth median portion of the cephalic 
shield of a Trilobite’ (Syd. See, Lex, 1885). 

1849 l^vncw&an Silurla ix. (1867) 303 The glabella has only 
two pairs of furrows, 1877 Anat, Inv. Anim.vi, 359 

On the occipital or lateral margin of the limb a suture com- 
mences, and passing between the eye and the glabellum, 
meets that of the opposite side. 

Glabellar (glabe-lai), a. [f. Glabell-a + 
-AB Pertaining to the glabella. 

18x4 J. H. WisHART tr.Scarpa*s Treat, Hemia^.xy, The 
aspect or position of those parts near the corona are coronal ; 

. .that of those near the gXnhzWz., glabellar, ^ x88o Nature 
8 Jan. 223 Skulls possessing great projections in the glabellar 
and supraciliary regions. 

Glabello* (glabe'lo), comb, form of Glabella, 
as glahello’inial, -occipital, pertaining to the gla- 
bella together with the inion, the occiput. 

1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. iii. 120 Fig. 23 r the skull 
from the Cave of Engis. ..<x, glabella? occipital protu- 
berance; <r to glabello-occipiial line. x866 — Preh.Rem. 
Caiihn._ iig Dr. Thurnam figures a tj^iical skull of these 
long-barrow Britons, which he thus describes. .The greatest 
length is 7*3 inches (the glabello-inial diameter 7-1 inches). 

Glabl:ate(glc*'br^t),///. <r. Bo(,ox\ 6 . Zool. [ad. 
L. glahrdt-us, pa. pple. of glahrdre to make bald 
or smooth, {. glaber Glabhous.] (See quots.) 

1857 A. Gsi.K'i First Less. Bot. Gloss. 3x7 Glabraie, becom- 
ing glabrous with age, or almost glabrous. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 333 Humulus lupulus., branchlets gl.ibrate. 
x88o Century Diet.,' Glabraie, in ZdoL, smooth; bald; 
glabrous ; having no hair or other appendages. 

Gla'breate, V. Obs.— ° Also 9 glabriate. 
[Badly for cf, prec.] (See qnot. 1623.) 

x6*3 Cockeram, Glahreate, to make plainc or smoothe. 
j8z8-^* Webster, Glabriate. And in later Diets. 

Glahreity (gltf'brz“Iti). [ad. F. glabrHii\ cf. 
GLABBiTr.] Baldness ; want of hair. 

1885 in Soc. Lex. 

Glahrescent (glc'bre’scnt), a. Bot. [ad. L. 
glabrescent-an, pres. pple. of glabrescdre to grow 
smooth or glabrous.] (See quot. 1857.) 

xSstHenfrry Bot.kg8 Glabrescent is used to signify that 
a surface, hairy when young, becomes smooth when the leaf 
is mature, by the hairs falling off. 187* Oliver Elem. Bot. 
App, 303 Common \yalinower.. Stem. .hoary at first with 
mmutc adpressed hairs, glabrescent. 

t Glahretal. - Ohs,- ® [f. L.' glabrela pi,, bare 
patches of soil (f. glaber Glabrous) + -al,] (See 
qnot.) 

16*3 CoCKTRAM, Glahreiall. a bare splat in the earth. 

■ + Gla’hri^, t'. Obs, — ^ [f. L. comb, 

form of bald + -rt.] tram. To make bald. 


j 1657 Tomlinson RenoiCs Disp,^ 305 Which places they 
I much desire to depilate and glabrify. 

Glabrirostral (gl/<brir^*stral), a, Oniith, 
[f. as prec. -h Kostbal.] * Smooth-billed ; having 
few and slight, if any, bristles along the gape* 
{Cent', Diet, quoting P. L. Sclater). 
tGla'brity. Obs, rare — [?l^. "L., glahriids, 
f. glaber i\ Smoothness, baldness. 

X737 in Bailey voI. II» and in later Diets, 

Glabrous (gir^bras), <7. [f, L. glaber without 
hair, smooth, bald (see Glad) + -0U8.] Free from 
hair, down, or the like ; having a smooth skin or 
surface. Now only as a scientific term. 

x64QWiLKiNsiYew/*/aKtfrvm. (1707)224 If the Concavity 
of the Moon’s Orb. .is of so smooth and glabrous a Super- 
ficies. X664 Evelyn Sylva (1670) 30 The French Elm, 
whose leaves are. .more fiorid, glabrous and smooth. ■ 1776 
Withering Brit, Plants (1830) II. 387 Anthriscus. Beak 
shorter than the, seeds, glabrous. 1828 Stark jGT/rw. W/z/. 
Hist. II. ago The body of the insects of this genus is .. 
glabrous. 1854 R. G. Latham Native Races Russian 
Emf>. 135 Wheneveranynation ..presents a notable amount 
of flattened faces, glabrous skins (etc.]. 187a Oliver 

Elem, Bot 1. i. 5 Foliage-leaves . . may be hairy, or nearly 
glabrous, that is, destitute of hairs. 1879 J. M. Duncan 
Lee/, Dis. Women xxiv. (1889) 196 She was suffering from 
a glabrous mucous cj*st. 

b. Humoronsly used for: Smooth. 
x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xil. (iBpi) j66 Two or three 
notabilities of Rockland, with geoponic eyes, and glabrous, 
bumpless foreheads. 

f Glace, eb.x Obs, rare. - [a. F. popular 

\>,*glacia^lL.i glaciesi\ Ice. On a glace: frozen. 

<r 1400-50 /I 3002 Alexander, .asperly rydis To he 
grete flode of Oranton and it on a glace {Dublin MS. as 
glas] fyndis. 1540 Pate in State P. Hen. F’///(i849) VIII. 
346 That the verite cummyng in place must nedes vade 
away, even as the glace by the fervor of the sone. 1676 
Coles, Glace, Ice. 

+Glace, sb .2 Ohs. Also 5 glase. [f. Glace v. 
Cf. mod. dial, ‘gleece, a surprise* {Northumbld. 
GlossX^ A swift or glancing blow; a wound, graze. 

e 1400 1347 What 1 wenys thou..l>at I fayntebee 

For a spere was tn my thee, A glace thorowte my syde. 
<■1460 lowneler Myst. xiii. 316 Uxor. It were a fowll blott 
to he hanged for the case. Mak. I haue skapyd .. oft 
as hard a glase. Ibid. xxi. 418 Ptttnus tortor. we haue 
gyfen hym a glase . . Secundus tortor. Sir . . with knokys 
he is indoost. 

Glace, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 glase, 9 glease, 
gleazs. [ad. OF . glacer, glacier, glacher, to glide, 
slip pop. L. *glacicSre to slip, slide, f. L. glades ice. 

OF. gtacer had also a transitive sense * to cause to glide 
or slip'; cf. Cotgrave’s*G/<wre>'t'« to insert, put, thrust 
or foist a word into a writing *. The mod. F. glisser to slip 
is by some philologists supposed to be an altered form of 
OF. gjier under the influence nKglacerl\ 

1. intr. To glance, glide; to move lightly or 
quickly (cf. Glance, Glent). rare. 

13.. E. E.Allit.P. A 171 Suche gJadande glory con tome 
glace, As lyttel byfore J>erto watz wont, a 1400 Hymns yirg. 
108 Ay let gabbynges glyde and gon A-wey wner hri wol 
glace [Lamb. MS. glase] or glent. 

2 . Of weapons : To glance off, to slip, to fail in 
giving a direct blow; also, to glide, pass easily 
through, 

13. . Sir Beues 4x77 (MS. A.) Doun of |7e helm h® swerd 
gan glace And karf rijt doun be-fore is face, c 1400 Smvdone 
Bab. i2o 8 It glased down by his .shecldc Andcarfe his stedes 
neke a-sonder. x4xz-20 Lyoc. Chron. Troy iii. xxii, The 
head of stele. .Through plate & mayle mightly gan to glace. 
c 1450 Guy Warw, (C.) 5067 Hys swerde glasedde lowe And 
stroke vpon the sadull bowc.i 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. i. 

\ 1482) 5 And as this brute shold shete unto an hert his arowe 
myshapped and glaced and so there Brute quelled his fader, 

y, trans. {dial.) (See quot.) 

2876 Whitby Gloss., Gleaseor Gleaze,Xo gViAt past. *I just 
pleas’d it as an object is nearly hit by a stone thrown at it. 
(Sog/ac^ m West Scotland (Rev. W. B. R. Wilson).] 
Hence Gla’cing vbl. sb. 

e 2440 Promp, Parv. 107/1 Glacynge, or wronge glydynge 
of boliys or arowys (S. glansyng, P. glaunsinge of shetinge), 
dfvolatus. x8s5 Robinson Whitby Gloss., A Gteasing, a 
bot pursuit, a sweat. * I have had a good gleasing afier 
him , a sharp run. And in a legal sense, * He has had to 
bide a bonny gleasing', sustain the heavy charges ofp law 
suit. Also m the general meaning of loss or deprivation. 
Glace, obs. form of Glass sb. 

11 Glac^ [Fr. pa. pple. of glacer to 

‘ ice*, give a gloss to, etc., f. glace ice.] , 

1 . Of cloth, leather, etc. : Having a smooth 
surface with a high polish or lustre. Also absol,^ 
glace silk, and aitrib. ocs glad finish. 

1850 Harpers Mag. I. 431 Glace or damask bareges are the 
rccherchfs. Dress of glacd silk, \8ix lttxtstr, 

Catal. Gt. Exkib. 505 Shot glacis, woven by SpiialficJds 
hand-loom weavers. 1859 Sala Txo. round Clock (1861) 1x7 
The bevy of youthful bridesmaids — all in white tulle over 
pink glace silk. 18S9 Charity Organis. Rev. Jan. 9 Now.a- 
d.ays glac^ kid (the skill of the leather-dresser having dis- 
covered novel methods of imparting the glac^ finish to 
inferior. . skins) is used for boots of a low grade. 

2 . Of fruits : Covered with icing or sugar. 

^ 1882 Miss Braddon Mi. Royal \. yii- 2x5 Somebody said 
it was a theatre which looked as if^it ought to be filled 
with glacd chestnuts, or crystallized violets. 

+GlaxeiTr« Ohs. ? Anglicized form of Glacier. 
* 7®*"3 W. F. MaktynGt*’^. Mag, II. 337 The Glacerles of 
Savoy may be considered as some of the natural curiosities 
of Italy. • ' 


t Gla'Ciable, a. Obs. [f. L. gladd-re to freeze 
4 - -BLE.] That may be frozen or congealed. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. (ed. 4) 59 As sensible 
Phylosophers conceive of the generation of Diamonds, Iris, 
Beryls, Not making them of frozen icecle, or from meer 
aqueous and glaciable substances. 

Glacial (gU'-J[iaI, -/al), a. Also ? glabiale. 
[a. F. glacial, ad. L. gladdlis icy, f. glades ice.] 

1 . Foil of, or having the nature of, ice; cold, icy, 
freezing, rare. 

1656 Blount where ice is, freezing, cold. 

2701 Grew Cosm, Sacra iv. v. § 38. 203 Snowy or what ever 
else he (Spinoza] means by Glacial Air, or Clouds, m.ny 
serve to darken the Day, but not at all prolong it. 1890 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 61 Unintermittent glacial rain set in. 
fig. 1852 Longf. jn Life (rSgi) 11. 229 No wonder that 
their stricken faculties uttered themselves in such broken 
accents, such glacial metres ! x86o Motlf.y Nctherl.x'/Xx. II. 
303 His frame was slight .. his manner more glacial and 
sepulchral than ever, 
b. Consisting of ice. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat I. 4M The enormous glacial 
masses of the poles. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. viii. (1856) 
57 The gelid flow of these glacial rivers. 

2 . Of chemical substances : Glass-like ; crystal- 
lized. {Obs. exc. as in b.) 

x^i ^o\ix.New Exper. Icy Noctiluca 18, 1 thought it not 
amis.s to call our consistent Self-shining Substance, the Icy 
or Glacial Noctiluca (and for variety — Phosphorus). 2693 
Salmon Bates' Dispens. i. (1713) 358/2 From lb. iij. of the 
first Matter, you will have, says Rolfincius, a Glaciale 
Butter. X771 Watson Phil. Trans, LXI. 217 White vitriol, 
a few glacial spicula. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. a) II. 
104 Phosphoric acid in a Glacial state. 

b. Glacial acetic acid, pure acetic acid in crystals ; 
glacial phosphoric acid, metaphosphoric acid 
(HPO3) ; glacial sulphuric acid, glacial oil of 
vitnol, pure sulphuric acid in crystals. 

2786 H. Cavendish in Phil, Trans. I.XXVI. 268 The oil 
of vitriol prepared from green vitriol, has .sometimes been 
obtained in such a state as to remain constantly congealed . . 
whence it acquired its name of glacial. x8oo tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. n. 42 Glacial sulphuric acid. 1819 Brakde yl/on 
Chem. (1841) 68$ When dried and fu.sed in a crucible, a 
transparent glass is obtained, commonly called glacial phos- 
phoric acid. J843 Pereira Food <5* i^iet 149 Glacial or 
C^Rtallisable Acetic Acid, the strongest procurable, con- 
tains one equivalent of water, 2870 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
IV. 357/2 The acetic acid .. usually employed in photo- 
graphy is what is termed and should become solid 

at about 40°, 

3 . Geol, Characterized by the presence of ice. 
Glacial epoch, era, period, a geological period 
during which it is supposed that the northern 
hemisphere was in great part covered by an ice- 
sheet. Glacial sea : the sea of the glacial epoch. 

In America this period is also known as the driji epoch 
(see Drift sb. io)Jceutge, etc. 

1846 Prof. E. Forbes in blent. Geol. Surv, I, ^3 The 
remarkable strata known under the names of ‘Boulder 
clay ‘ Arctic or northern drift ’ . . including (in part) the 
‘ Till * deposits, which for convenience 1 slmll henceforth 
mention glacial, xix as beds 0/ the glacial epoch. i8st 
Richardson Gro/. viii. zxt 'J'he rhinoceros and elephant, 
which lived under the latitude of the glacial sea. 2853 
Phillips Rivers Yorksh. iv, 124 For all Holderness was a 
sea-bed in the ‘glacial ’ period, x86a Dana Man. Geol. 541 
The Drift epoch is usually called the Glacial epoch, under the 
idea that ice either in the form of icebergs or glaciers, was 
concerned in the transportationofthebouldcrs, pebbles, and 
earth. 1873 Dawson Earth «5- Man xii. 283 The earlier Post- 
pliocene period of geology may be called the Glacial era. 

b. Produced by the presence of ice in the form 
of glaciers, etc. or by its action upon the surface 
of the earth ; pertaining to glaciers or ice-sheets. 

1858 Oeikic Hist. Boulder ii. 17 They corroborate our con- 
clusions as to the glacial origin of the boulder-clay. i860 
G. H. K. Fizc. Town 20 Curious mounds of gravel, which look 
very like glacial moraines. 1863 Lyell riwriV. Man i.(ed.3) 2, 

I shall give a description of the glacial formations of Europe 
and North America. 187* Nicholson Palxont. 18 Tnc 
glacial mud of the Polar regions, 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
164 Evidence of glacial denudation in countries which are 
now free from anything like glaciers or icebergs. 

Hence Qla^ciala'tiou, the condition of being 
covered with ice or glaciers ; Gla ciallsm, the 
theory of the action of ice upon the earth’s surface ; 
Gla'clalizod///. a., acted upon by ice. 

1864 Reader 2 Apr. 432/2 They present cb.'iraclers in com- 
mon with lake-basins occurring in regions which were in- 
tensely glacializcd. 1881 W. B. Dawkins in iVa/wrr XX III. 
309 Dr. J.’unesGcikic. .pushes glacialism and intcrgluci.'ili'jn 
to an extreme. 1889 Standard 25 June 5/2 The plucky trip 
of Dr. Nansen has now* rendered the entire glacmbnon of 
inner Grecnl.-ind no longer a theorj*. 

Glacialist (gl?-Jialist). [f. prec. + -ist.] a. 
One who makes a special study of glacial pneno- 
mcna. b. One who explains certain geological 
phenomena as due to glacial action. 

1854 FraseFs Mag. XLIX. 249 Ice, a tolerably hard, 
brittle solid (notwithstanding the phnsticity with which 
modem glacialists endow it). 1878 Huxlf.v Physiogr. 165 
Nor is it only the effects of Jand.ice which the glncwUst sees 
marked upon the rocks of Britain. 1889 G._F. Wright / rr 
.Age N. Amer. 358 'Ihc glacialist sees indubitable evidences 
of a former vast expanse of water. 

Glacially adv. [f. as prec. + -LT •.] 

1 . Geol. By means of glacial aciion, 

2865 Lveu. Elem. Geol. xii. (ed. 6 ) 158 Boulders of far- 
transported rocks, gl.icially polished and scratched on 
more than one side. xB8o A. K. Wallace Isl. Life 1*. sts 
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The present agencies may be said to be just beginning to 
carve a new line of features out of the old glacially-formed 
surface. 

2. In an icy fashion, icily, lit. and Jig. 

188* Sala Amer. Kevis. xiii. (1883) 166 The high * stoops * 
before the houses were also glacially glassy as to surface. 
1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton lone 11 , xx. 179 She asked this as 
calmly, almost glacially, as if she were not interested. 1889 
— Thr<i Long Night i. 1. xy. 251, * I was looking at your 
room returned Charlie, glacially polite, 

li Glaciarinm [f- L. glaci-es 

ice + -arinm as in aquarium^ vivaritim^ A skat- 
ing-rink with ice artificially produced. 

18^8 Cent. Mar. 555 The real ice at the Chelsea 
glaciarium. 1889 Catholic Ne^us 18 May 8/4 The share- 
holders of the Southport Glaciarium . .passed a resolution to 
wind up the concern. 

Glaciate (gl^''r*i<?*t)> 2 ^* [f* L* glacidt- ppl. stem 
oiglacidre to freeze, i. glades ice.J 
fl. a. intr. (See quot.) b. irans. To freeze. 

Q. 1623 CocKERAM, Glaciate, to be frozen, to turne to Ice. 
1755 in Johnson ; and in later Diets. 

b. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Glaciate, to congeal or freeze, 
to turn to ice. 1665 {see Glaciating]. 1721 in Bailey. 

2. Geol. Only in pass. pple. a. Rubbed 

or polished by glacial action. 

1865 Reader^ Sept. 297 All that we know at present. .is 
that they have been glaciated in some form. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exp. App. 661 Rocky surfaces which have once 
been glaciated, if I may thus express the peculiar action of 
ice upon rocks.. can never be mistaken for anything else. 
1894 Chatnb. yrtil. 1 Sept. 356 Some of the paving flags are 
basalt blocks, perhaps glaciated. 

b. Covered with ice ; furnished with glaciers. 
z88o A. R. Wallace Isl. Life vii. 108 The comparatively 
small Heard Island is even now glaciated down to the sea. 
1887 H. Howorth Mammoth xx, I do not believe .. in 
the possibility of tropical America being so glaciated that 
the valley of the Amazon was filled with ice. 

3. iechn, ‘ To give an ice-like or frosted appear- 
ance to’ {Cent. Diet. 1889 ). 

1887 U, S. Consular Rep. No. 73J. 213 (Cent.) (Iron] 
chimneys, oven, etc., .not enamelled, glaciated, or tinned. 
Hence Gla’ciated, Gla*ciating ppl. adjs. 

1665 Phil. Traits. I. 48 What change was produced in it 
[water] betwixt the hottest time of Summer and first glacial- 
ing degree of Cold, i86x H, Macmillan Footnotes fr. 
Nature tt The.. deep stri® or flutings peculiar to glaciated 
surfaces. 1875 Croll Climate <5- T. xiv. 233 But when the 
glaciated hemisphere began to grow warmer [etc.]. 1881 
Nature XXlll. 281 The glaciating agent has swept com- 
pletely .. over it. 1887 Academy 26 Nov. 353 Those fertile 
mountain spots met with in all glaciated countries. 

Glaciation (gU'Jifi-Jsn). [n. of action f. L. 
glaci-are to freeze : see prec. and -ation.] 

1 1. Thy)rocess of freezing ; a result of this. Ohs. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. it. i. 54 So is it [Ice] 
plaine upon the surface of water, but round in hayle, (which 
IS also a glaciacion). *638 J. Robin.son A Calm Vent. 120 
A violent motion of water, is a preservative against glacia- 
tion. 1690 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 1. 66 ’Tis plain .. that by 
Glaciation, Water is rather expanded. 

2. Geol. The condition of being covered by an 
ice-sheet or by glaciers ; glacial action or its result. 

1863 Lyell a ntig. Man ix. (ed. 3) 165 These erratic blocks 
..are often polished and striated, having undergone what is 
called glaciation. 1875 — Princ, Geol. I. i. xiii. 2S3 Mr, 
Croll’s Theory of alternate glaciation. x88o Dawkins Early 
Man V. 1 17 The climate must have been arctic in its severity 
during this period of glaciation. x88x Nature No. 626. 606 
Between Reykjavik and Hafnarfjord the glaciation is dis- 
tinctly from south-east to north-west. 

Glacier (glcc'siai, gl^‘*/‘3j). Also 8 glaciere. 
[a. F. (earlier gladire'), f. glace ice; app. 

Savoyard word. Cf. Gletscher.] 

1. A large accumulation or river of ice in a high 
mountain valley, formed, by the gradual descent and 
consolidation of the snow that falls on the higher 
ground. The resulting mass is often many miles 
in length, and continues to move slowly downward 
until it reaches a point where the temperature is 
high enough to melt the ice as fast as it descends. 

1744 mtle) An Account of the Glaciercs or Ice Alps in 
Savoy, in two Letters. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in x’jtz 
327 With snowy glacieres lodged in the deep shaded aper- 
tures. X77S C. & F. Davy Bottrril's Glac. Savoy 88 The 
Glaciers . . are beds of ice, more or less thick, which are 
lodged upon declivities between mountains. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi youm. France II. 229 We have the pleasure of 
.seeing Switzerland, without . . climbing its glacieres. 1817 
Byron Man/red r. i. 68 The Glacier's cold and restless 
mass Moves onward day by day. 1823 Scoresby IVhale 
Fishery 229 There are two glaciers, or Land icebergs, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. 422 Glaciers are derived from mountain 
snow, which has been consolidated to ice by pressure. 1883 
OuiDA tVanda I. 30 The ice bastions of a thousand glaciers 
glow in the sunrise. 

2. atirib. and Comb. a. altrib., as glacier-drift, 
flea, foot, -ice, -lake, -mass, -moraine, -motion, 
•phenome77on, -pool, -sea, -slope, -track, -valley, 
-■water, b. instrumental, as glacier-choked, -clad, 
-ploughed, -worn adjs. c. special comb., as 
glacier-mill, = Moulin; glacier-mud(seequot.); 
glacier-rope, a rope used in traversing glaciers, 
to attach the members of a party together, as a pret 
caution against accidents ; glacier-silt ~ glacier- 
mud ; glacier-slow a., slow as (the movement of) 
a glacier ; glacier-snow, the snow at the upper 


end of a glacier, not yet hardened into ice by 
pressure ; glacier-taljle (see quot.). 

1897 Pembrokesk. Antiq. 25 Those days of icc-capped 
hills, ^glacier-choked valfeys, mammoths and cave men. 
1889 G. F. Wright Ice Age N. Amer. 76 The vast •glacier- 
clad interior of the country. 2876 L. Agassiz Geol. Sketches 
Ser. II. 89 Upon these surfaces, .rests the drift, having every- 
where the characteristic composition of 'glacier-drift. xB^ 
Macmillan in Sunday Mag. Aug. 526/1 Under the stones. . 
maybe found lively colonies of the small black *glacicr flea. 
1856 Kane Arct. ExpL II. xxi. 208 The stream., tunnels its 
wayout near the *glacier-foot. iSSzGeikie TexiBk.Geol.il. 
It, § 6- no When the granular neve slowly slides down into 
the valleys, it acquires a more compact crystalline structure 
and becomes *glacier-ice. 1876 L. Agassiz Geol. Sketches 
Ser.ii. 31 The ‘ parallel roads'ofGlcn Roy mark the ancient 
levels of the'glacier-lakesinthat glen. 1873 J.GeikieG^./cc 
Age (1894) 243 They were doubtless formed by the same 
*glacier-mass. Ibid. 435 •Glacier-mills that gave rise to 
‘giant’s kettles*. x8s3HE8SCHEL/^i>/.Zr<r/. .yc/.vi. §34(1873) 
230 A ^glacier moraine might be redistributed by tidal action 
over the floor of the Ocean. iSte Tyndall Glac. ii. ix. 270 
The fact of 'glacier-motion has been known for an indefinite 
time to the in habitants of the mountains. -xBSs^^ yml. Geol. 
Soc. XXI. 166 The Boulder-earth or*Glacier-mud. Resting 
on the surface of the ice-wom rocks we find a widespread 
accumulation of boulder-earth, an unstratified ma&s of 
coarse gritty mud, in which are imbedded pebbles, boulders, 
and stony particles. 1863 A. C. Ramsay 73, 1 will 
describe to you. .various other 'glacier-phenomena affecting 
the scenery of the Alps. x888 Century Mag. XXXVI . 791/1 
New England. Its stony hills and rocky coast, its 'glacier- 
plowed and niggardly soil. x86o Tyndall Glac. ii. xxiv. 
357 Figures . . formed in the ice on the surface of 'glacier- 
pools. 1897 IVestm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 4/2 He was tied to a 
rope and lowered. Three 'glacIer-ropc lengths were necessary 
before he reached Sachs, a 1835, Mrs. Hemans Aip-Horsi 
3 ‘t»«^Poems (1875)294 ITie sparkling blue of the 'glacier-sea. 
X895 Funk's Stand. Diet., *Glacier-silt. X836 Kane Arct. 
Expl. I. XXV. 332 Some of its 'glacier-slopes were margined 
with verdure. x86i Lowell Left. (1894) 1 . 3x8 So I sub- 
mitted, took to pentameters, and only hope the thoughts 
are good enough to be preserved in the Ice of the colder 
and almost 'glacier-slow measure. X883 Ocilvie Suppi., 
*Glacier-snovj, same as Neve. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. ^’i^ 
44 'Glacier tables ; flat masses of rock, raised high upon 
columns of ice. X876 L. Agassiz Geol. Sketches Ser. 11. 66 
This western track of the glacier is crossed transversely . . 
by two other 'glacier-tracks. x86o Tyndall Glac. Ii. viii. 
264 A succession of old lateral moraines, such as many 
*glacier-\'alleys exhibit. Ibid. 1. xiL 86 Beer, cold as the 
'glacier water. X876 L. Agassiz Geol. Sketches Ser. 11. 41 
The inequalities of the 'glacier-wom surfaces. 

Hence Qla'ciercd///. a., covered with glaciers; 
also (of water) proceeding from a glacier. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 16 Those sublime and glacier'd 
peaks. X834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I, 234 The 
glaciered water is too cold for them (fish]. 1847 Disraeli 
Taitcred in. iv, What need of. .mountains of glaciered crest. 
1853 Kane GrinnellExp. xvii. (1856) 170 Abarrierapparently 
as permanent as the glaciered hills with which it is united. 

Gla’cierist. rare. [f. Glacier -f -ist,] One 
who studies glaciers. 

1830 Whewell in Todhunler- 4 «/. IV.’s Writings {it-jS) 
II. 366 Hugi, the glacierist was there. 1862 — ibid. II, 427 
Have any of the recent ^lacierists given any observations on 
a large scale as to the direction which the crevasses really 
follow X 

Glacieziza^tion. nonce-wd, [f. Glacier - i- 
-IZE + -ATION.] Conversion into glacier. 

1850 Westm. Rev, Oct, 267 ^ A general glacierization 
{vergleisckerung) of the whole island is a thing not to be 
thought of. 

Glacification (glaesifik^'*j 9 n). [f. L. glaci-es 
ice -h -FiCATiON.] a. The action of converting into 
ice. b. The action of covering with ice. 

x86o Tyndall Glac. ii. v, 252 The second great agent in 
the process of glacification, namely pressure. 1875 ir. 
Schmidt's Desc, <5- Darw, 6^ The diluvial period, .includes, 
both in Europe and America, a repeated glacification of 
countries^ and vast portions of the world. 

Glacio*logist« [f.next -t- - 1 ST.] = Glactalist a. 

1886 Sir J. W. Dawson in Nature 2 Sept. 410/2 Your 
veteran glaciologist, Dr. Crosskey. 

Glaciology (gl?>jrip- 16 d 5 i). [f. glacio-, mod. 

comb, form of L. facies ice + -LOGY.] The science 
which treats of ice or glaciers. 

1892 Nation (N. Y.) 29 Dec. 497/z Already this suggestion 
finds favor among some of our leaders in glaciology. 

Glacio'meter. [f- as prec. + Gr. filrpov mea- 
sure : see -jieter,] A measure of glacial action. 

1892 Edin. Rez'. Apr. 310 They serve in Dr. Wright’s 
phrase as glaciometers. 

' t GlaxiouSy a- Obs.~-^ lad.Y. gladeux {ohs.), 
f. L. glades ice.] Resembling ice. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, i. 50 Aqua fortis .. 
exhaled and placed in cold conservatories will Crystallise 
and shoot into white and glacious bodyes. 

Glacis (gl^’sis, glasx). [a. F. glads (first re- 
corded in the i 6 th c,), orig. 'a place made slip- 
perie by wet lately fallen and frozen on’ (Cotgr.), 
and related to OF. glacier to slip, slide (see Glace 
V.). In med.L. (^^ 1270 ) glatia is found with the 
meaning oi glacis (in fortification).] 

1. A gently sloping bank (see quot. 1713 ). 

In mod. use probably transf. from sense a. 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 4081 That so the w-aler, .spreading 
it self upon this glacis or slope .. may not spoil the Causey. 
27x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 27 A Slope that 
lies under the Diagonal ofa Square, or less tnan45DegTees, 
they (the French) term Glad-s. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, 
etc. (1888) I. 27s We iverc walking on the northern side of 
the Garden, upon a 'beautiful glacis. 1830 Princ. 


Geol. I. 245 When nothing appears above water but the 
higher pan of that sloping glacis which we before described. 
1892 Stevenson Across the PlainsW.qQ The foam.. mounts 
in an instant to the ridge of the sand glacis. 

2. P'orilf, ‘The parapet of the covered way ex- 
tended in a long slope to meet the natural surface 
of the ground, so that every part of it shall be 
swept by the fire of the ramparts’ (Voyle Mil. Died). 

16^ Capt. J.- S. Foriif. 27 The Glacis or Esplanade, a 
kind of Parapet which loseth itself insensibly, level with 
the Earth. 2692 Brief Rel. (1857) II. 4S6 The 

enemy .. made 4 attacks on the glacis of the counterscarp. 
X7SS T. Forbes in C. Gist ymls. (1893) 151 The Soldiers 
Barracks.. are built between the Slockadoes and the Glacis 
of the Fort. 2782 P. H. Bruce Mem. 1. 15 Upon our break- 
ing ground on the glacis, or covered way, I was .with the 
pioneers. 1823 Byron Juan viii. xxxiv. The rest, who 
kept their valiant faces And levell’d weapons still against 
the glacis. [^1870 Hay Banty Tim 32, 1 sprawled on that 
cursed glacee.] 2879 Howells L. Aroostook iv. 40 The 
black guns looked out over the neatly shaven glacis. 

1 3. Build. (See quot.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl^ The glacis^ of the cornich is an 
easy imperceptible slope in the cymatium of the cornich, to 
promote the descent and draining off of the rain-water. 

4. atirib., as glacis-form \ glads-shaped adj, 

1844 Nutt Bock Act 65 The Company .shall slope off the 
eastern .side of the said wharf, .in an oblique or glacis form. 
2884 Mint. Engirt. I. ii. 33 When made glacis-shaped these 
screens are more difficult to cut through than when shaped 
like an ordinary parapet. 

i* Glaxitate, it. Obs.~ ® [ad. late L. glacitdi‘ei\ 
1623 Cockeram, Glacitate, to cry like a gander. 

Glack (glalc). Sc. Also 6 glalc. [a. Qo.c\.glac 
valley, hollow, etc,] 

1. A deep and narrow mountain-valley. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. H. 247 Herbisthatin the mont 
than grew, And glak and glen in hole and mony hirne. 
a 2800 Water-kelpie ix. in Scott Minstr.Scott. Bord. (1810) 
III.389FraeyondeepglackatCat]a'sback. 2826 G. Beattie 
John o' Amhd' in Life 4 - Poems 229 Deep i the glack, and 
round the well. 2B88 D. Beveridge Betw. the Oehils 4- 
Forth vii. 98 A beautiful defile or glack, as it is called in 
that part of the countrj'. 

2. a. The fork of a tree. b. A spot where roads 
diverge. 

18.. Donald tf Flora 235 (Jam.) That is the spreading 
branch that used to .shade us, And that's the braid wide glack 
we used to s 5 t on. 2872 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxv. 
(2873) 145 Yon was him’t we met at the glack o’ the roads. 

Glacyer, obs. form of Glazier, 
t Glad, sb. Obs> Also 4 glath(e. [f. the adj.] 
Gladness, joy. 

With quot. a 2300 compare For- pre/.^ 10, In quot. 2608 
prob. pseud>arch. 

e 2000 Be Manna Wyrduni (Gr.-Wulk.) 68 Dryhten . . 
dselek sumum earfe^a dal, Sumum ;eosope glad, a 2300 
Cursor M. 17B73 Pei seide for glad \Gbtt. wid gladnes] 
wij> gretyng gle 'pis like II31 forsope is he, Pal maker 
is of Ja-stvng lijt c 2330 R. Brunne Citron. Waee (Rolls) 
3260 A 1 pus pen ended pe brepere wrathe, Per tene turned 
to game & glathe. e 2440 (Jmer^V^wiasS^Vhen he was come 
and knewe that it was she, For very gfad he wist not what 
to save. 1608 Shaks. Per, 11. Pro!. 38 All perishen of man, 
of pclfe, Ne ought escapend but himselfe; Till Fortune tir'd 
with doing bad, Threw him a shore, to glue him glad. 
Glad (glred), a- Forms: J, 3 gleed, 3 gled, 
glead, glat 5 , 3-4 gladd(e, 4-5 glade, (5 glaad), 
4-6 ,SV. glaid, 3- glad. [OE. gltxd = OS. glad 
(only in comb. glad-mSd'), ON. glatSr (Sw. glad, 
Oa. glad), bright, joyous. The orig. sense of the 
word is app. lound in OHG. glat smooth, and is 
letained in G. glatt, Du. glad, glat (MDu. also 
gelad, gelat), Fris. gled (also Da. glat, Sw. glatt, 
from German). The OTeut. type *gl^o- is cog- 
nate with OSl, gladiikii (Russ, gladkil) and L. 
glaber smooth {^.—*ghladhro - ; cf. ruber, uber Avilh 
red, udder)."] 

+ 1 . Bright, shining, beautiful. (Cf. 5 .) Obs. 
a 2000 Caedmon's Gen. 2719 (Gr.) [He] sealde him to bote 
. . gangende feoh and gl®d seolfor. a 2000 Phetnix 289 in 
Exeter Bk., ponne swegles leoht ^imma gladost . . castan 
lixeS. a 2000 Sal. 4- Sat. (Kemble) 975 03 er bip eolde 
gladra, o 3 er bip grundum sweartra. 2422-20 Lydc. Chron. 
Troy 1. iii, Under theise braunches & iheis bowes glade. 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) x68 Heylle, I cum to the with 
gold glade, a 2300 Flozver ^ Leaf 35 Leves new . . Som 
very rede, and som a glad light grene. 

2. Of persons : + Cheerful, joyous, or merrj' in 
disposition {obsi) ; joyful, happy {archl). •pTb make 
glad : = ‘ to make merry *. 

■ The sense in the first quot. is uncertain ; it is prob. a vague . 
figurative use of 1, and may have meant * noble *, ‘glorious 
rather than ‘cheerful’ ; cf. Bright a. 6. 

Beowulf (Z.) 58 (He) heold penden lifde gamol & guSrcouw 
glade Scj'ldingas. c8^ X.M.\sn^fsGregory's Past.xiyf.Z^- 
Sanctus Paulus . .ewreo patle 3 one gladan giefan [L.hilarem 
datorem] God lufode. c 2203 Lay. 7013 Jt.\szT wes ^ king 
glad 8: auere he gomen luueden \y.r. iouede). c ts^ Gen. ^ 
Ex. 2297 In fulsumhed he wurocn glaSe. cxipo ■f-Eng. 
Leg. I. 366^ Faire man and noble he was, glad and 
of swete mode. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon 
xxxvii. 705 While pou mijt, make ^ glad and mun I Lengor 
liuep a glad mon pen a sori. 237S 

To Paiys can he ga And levjT ihar _ j 

quhelhir he glaid was and loly. 0x400 pLmx 

silte fasting & oper men make glade. 250^0 5'’*^®** 
xxiii. I Be mir^r and glaid, hon«t and vertewoi^ iT" 
Steele 1. !. Did I not give .. twnnty shl ling, a 

week, to be Mtrowful! and the more I give 5 on, I think 
the cladder vou are. 2780 Cowper Prpgr- Err.^ 265 A day 
of Imcury . . Wen the glad soul is made heaven s welcome 
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guest. X799 Wordsw. Fountain jcjt, Often, glad no more. 
We wear a face of joy, because We have been glad of yore. 
1865 R. Buchanan Sutherland's Pansies There grew a 
. .sadness in his tone When he was gladdest. 

' fb. Borne with cheerfulness. Obs. [Cf. L. Ixta 

faupertas'^ 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T, ,327 Glad pouerte Is an honeste 
thyng certeyn. 

t o. Glad ,wilh ; pleasant, kindly, affable to (a 
person). Obs. 

Peowul/iZ.) X173 Beo wi3 ^eatas ^l®d, geofena serayn* 
dig. c xooo i^LFRic xliii. J4 Min drihten bine gedo 
gliedne placabtlemi wi6 cow, he agife eow cowerne 
bro3or. C1305 ii^ooo Virgins izr in E, E» P. (rfidz) 
Gladdest he was wifj his sostcr,.pat heo scholde so 3ung & 
50 dene suffrie dehes pyne. 

8. Rejoiced, affected with pleasure by some par- 
ticular cause ; — FAiNtf. ilow only predicdtiva. 

In mod. Eng. (at least in prose iise).the sense is much 
weaker than that which the word had in thcjolder language, 
and which appears in the derivatives In 

general ‘ pleased ’ would now be an adequate synonym, while 
‘delighted’ or ^rejoiced’ suggest a much stronger feeling. 

a. simply^ (With the cause indicated contextu- 
ally). 

C950 Liudisf. Gosf. John viu, 56 Abraham feder iuer 
gefeade hastte gesege d^asge minne & gesash & gegladade 
vel glied ua:s. a 1x00 O. E. Ckron. (Laud MS.) an. 656i)a 
ha kyning heorda h®t ge seegon, ha wasrS he swiSe glxd. 
a 1225 yuliaua 70 Ha herede godd in heouene, & warS 
swi3e gled {BocH. MS, gleadj. X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 38x7 
he {v.r. po] king arthure hurde h‘S no gladdore mon nas. 
CX350 Jri/l, Paleme 67 A gladere wommon under god no 
mijt go on erhe Jan ^was h® wif wih be child. 1388 
Wyclif Prov. X. I A wijs sone makith glaa the fadir [1535 
CovcRDALE and x6ix maketh a glad father}. CX4S0 St. 
Cutkhert (Surte«s> 476 pan h^i ware bathe glad and blithe. 
16x7 MoRVsoNy//«. I. 185 One thing in this miserie made 
me glad. 1633 Earl Manch. At Mondo (1636) 192 As a 
wearied traveller .. is then gladdest when he comes within 
kenning of his Countrey. 1842 Tennyson Audley Court 
87 Wc were glad at heart. Mod, ‘ Your friend has won his 
case.* ‘ Yes j I am very glad.' 

b. with prep. Glad of\ +(o) mnde happy or 
joyful, delighted or pleased with (an object pos- 
sessed) {pb 5 l)\ ( 3 ) «*glad to have or get* (see 
3 d) ; {c) joyful on account of, delighted or pleased 
by (an event, a state of things). Also const, at 
(an event, usually one affecting another person, esp. 
unfavourably),^/' (pireh,), •pwith, 

egsoEindisf, Gosp. Luke i. 14 And biS gifea Se&gljednise 
& monlgo in accennisse his bioon clxede. cxaoo ORM)N3t7Q 
Elysabsp Wass gladd inoh & blipe Off hire dere child 
Johan, c 1205 Lay. 3962 pe king wes gled Ibr his klme & 
for f»en cnihles het come mid hine. exaso Gen, ^ Ex, 3671 
Moyses was blloe and gla? of Si.s. 1388 WvclifF/w. xvii. 
S He that is glad in the fallyng of another man Ix6it 
He that is glad at calamittes] schal not be vnpunyschid. 
1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. liv. (1482) 38 He wepte ful tenderly 
..and netheleshe wassomdelegladofhisdeth. 1548 Hall 
Chron,^ Edw. ly, 204 b, The kyng, glad of this victor)’, 
commaundedfetc.]. 1585 Sidney Let. 22 Nov., Misc. Wks. 
(1829) 307, 1 fynd the people very glad of me. 1592 Shaks. 
Font. «5* Jui, IV. ii. 28 Why, I am glad on't. x6tx — Cymb. 

I. j, 15 Nota Courtier . . hath a heart that is not Glad at the 

thing they scowle at, 16x7 Moryson Jtin. 1. 178 They gave 
us flesh to eat, whereof I was glad as ofa dainty I could not 
get in Italy. x6a5-6 Purchas Pilgrivts II, 1165 And he 
sent me word that he was very glad with my safe arrival. 
2648 Gage West Jnd. .xii. (1655) 49 G.arcia Holguin being 
a glad man of such a prisoner. 2697 Dryden /Eneid x. 
2128 The Trojan, glad with sight of hostile Blood. 2738 
Swift Pol, Conversat. 1x9 Madam, Dinner's upon the 
Table. — Faith, I’m glad of it. 17B4 Miss Burney Diary 
22 Apr. II. 310, I am so glad of seeing your sentiments, 
when I cannot hear them, that your letters are only less 
valuable to me than yourself. 2807 Southey Espriella's 
Lett. 1 1 1. 320 The Westminster boys were working an engine 
in the cloisters. .D. .. said they were glad at (he fire. 1842 
Tennyson Dora 66 When his heart is glad Of the full 
harvest. 1870 Morris Par. II. iii. 229 For life and 

love that has been, 1 am glad. 2874 Dasent Eaf a Ei/e 

II, 201, 1 was glad at the sport. 

c. With clause as complement ; glad ihaty etc. 
In later usage chtefiy with omission’ of //laf. 

c 2200 Oft&HK 2822 He wass gladd, Lafrdi3, forr halt tu come. 
f220S Lay. 9374 An o^cr haluc he wes gla^d )7at bis ifon 
weoren dmd. 2375 Baroour Brttu in. 724 Blyth, and glaid, 
that thai war sua Eschapyt the hidwyss wawys fra. a 2450 
Knt. de la Tour (i868> 15 And she saide lhat slie was 
gladder ih.'xt she h.Td do it (her hoodj of to hym thanne to a 
lorde. 2559 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Classe 71, I am 
glad you understand the reason of it. a 2605 Pouvart 
Flyting w. Montgomerie 37, 1 am right glaide Thou art 
, begun in write to flyie. 163a J. Havw'aro iT.BiondCs Era- 
mena 58 Perseus, now a glad man, that the business bad so 
succeeded according as he desired. 1683 Te.mple Meut. 
Introd. Wks. i73x I. 374, 1 am the gladder, .that im* publick 
Imployroent should contribute something to your entertain- 
ment. 2855 Lord Houghton In ZW? (1891)1. xi. 527, I am 
glad I came, .ns Lord E. is vco’ W. 2^ Mrs- Ewinc 
Mary's Meadow (1886) 37, 1 am very glad you like it. 

d. With infinitive: Happy, delighted, pleased 
to (do, be, etc.) ; also, well content to (do, have, etc. 
something in default of better). In mod. use freq. 
in the phrases X am glad to henry see (etc.) ; also, 
I should be glad to (/irar, huoiu, etc.) with sarcastic 
force. 

.r 2^0 Cursor M, 29396, (Tda.} Ofes J’cnne to hem het 
maue To do hit were j’ci wondir glade, c 2386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T, 370 Thisc Jadyes were nal right glad To handle 
hir clothes wher Inne she was clad. C2450 St. Cuthhert 
iSurtccs) 6372 To wjm away he was full glad. xs»6 Pilgr. 


Per/. (W. de W, 1532) 5 Euery chrysten man or woman .. 
sholde be the gladder to fulfyll hU blessed ■u’j’ll. 257* 
Satir, Poems Reform, xxxiit. 262 *Now [they are] glatd to 
get Peis breid and waiter Caltl. 2670 Lady Mary Bertie 
in S2ih Rep. Hist, MSS, Comm, App. v. 21, 1 received 
yours and am very glad to hcarc you are so merry with 
the musicke and danceing. 172* Steele Sfect. No. 54 
f 3 We shall be heartily glad to see your short face in 
Oxford. 2767 Junius Lett, iii. 19, I should be glad to 
know where you have received your intelligence? 2824 
D. H. O’Brian Captiv. ^ Escape 16 And told us that we 
ought to have been glad to nave got any thing. 2849 
Macaulay ZfiV. Eix^.vii.II. 164 He was glad to turn away 
from the stage and to talk about publick affairs. 2897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa. 298 , 1 was glad to see the mangrove- 
belt. 

4 . Of feelings, looks, actions, etc. : Filled with, 
marked by, or expressive of joy or delight. 

<2900 Cynewulf Christ 315 tn Exeter Bk.y Him godes 
cngel hurh glasdne xel>onc ha wisan onwrah. c xooo Ags. 
Ps. (Th.) Hu 8 ponne lacob by 3 on glmdum saelum, and 
Israelas ealle bh 3 e. a 22*5 Auer. R. 70 Heo schal habben 
leaue to .. makien signes touward hire of one glede chere. 
a 2240 Sattiles Warde in Cott. Horn. 257 [He] ponke 3 god 
3eoTne wiS swiSe glead beorte. c 2340 Cursor M. 2533 
(Trin.) MelchisedecK wih willc glade Offr^mg of wyn & 
breed made. C238S Chaucer Z. G,W, 1038 Dida^ So yong 
so lusty with hire eyen glade. C247S Rauf Co/ljear 178 
Doun he sat the King next And maid him glaid & gude 
cheir. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 227/1 She aroos up peasibly 
with a glad visage. 2567 Saisr. Poems Reform, iii. 33 In 
gamis glaid he was rycht weill asswetiL 1667 AIilton 
P. L. VM. 202 Thither they Hasted with glad precipitance. 
2696 Tate k Brady Ps. cxlix. 1 O praise ye the Lord, pre- 
pare your glad Voice. 2760 Sir W. Jones Palace Fortune 
Poems (17771 27 The damsel rose ; and, lost in glad surprhe, 
Cast round the gay expanse her opening eyes. 2847 Lytton 
Lucreiia \t6 Sorely the discovery of your son should create 
gladder emotions. x8^ M. Arnold Poemsy Youth^ of 
Nature, Cold the elation of joy In his gladdest airiest 
song. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxii. 159, I was soon at the 
bottom . . fairly out of danger, and full of glad vigour. 

b. Oftidings,news,etc.: Full of, or bringing, joy. 
a 1240 Saivles Wards in Cott. Horn. 257 Let him in . . he 
bringeS us gleade tidlnges. CX470 Henry IVallace 11. 344 
With glaid bodword, thar myrthis till amend. 2597 J. 
Payne Royal Exch. 13 Wch ys the gladdest news and xoy- 
fullest tydings. 2622 Bible Luke vxix. i Shewing the glad 
tidings of the kingdome of God. 2833 Hr. Martinead Tale 
of Tyne vH. 231 It was a glad day lor him and Effic when 
leave was got to sell coal in London by weight. 1B72 C. 
Gibbon For the ATiWxxi, You have given me the gladdest 
tidings, Johnstone, that 1 have heard for many days. 

f 0. Welcome, acceptable. Obs, rare. 

<22386 Sidney 1.(2590)87 Her conuersation More 

gladde to me, then to a miser mome Is. 2690 Evelyn in 
PePys' Diary (1879) VI. 270 Which, though it make a gap 
In my poor Collection, to which it was glad, I most cheer- 
fully bestow it upon you. 

6 . Of inanimate nature or its conditions : Full of 
brightness or beauty ; suggesting feelings of cheer- 
fulness and delight. 

2667 Milton P. Z, vii. 386 Glad Eevning and glad Morn 
crownd the fourth day. 2697 Dryden PYrg. Georg, jv. 813 
Mighty Cxsar.,On the glad Earth the Golden Age renews, 
And his great Father’s Path to Heav’n pursues. 2700 Prior 
Carmen Seculare 355 Let her clad valleys smile with wavy 
corn. 171a Tjckell Sped. 1^.410? 6 It wants no Glad 
Perfume Arabia yields In all her .Citron Groves, and spicy 
Fields, a 2790 Cowper Morning Dream 2 'Twas^ in the 
glad season of spring. 2835 Lytton Riemi vm. iii, The 
glad sun rising gorgeously from the hills revived his wearied 
spirit. 2833 C. Bronte Villdte iv. (1876) 34 What a Jiving 
spring! What a warm, glad summer! 2865 Swinburne 
Ballad of Life 2 Full of sweet trees and colour of glad grass. 

i'b. Fertile, flourishing (^ L. /iffr/r). Obs, rare, 
CX420 Pallad. on ffusb. 11. 8 In placis glade [and lene), in 
placis drie The medis clensid lyme is now to make. ibid. 
286 They (lettucesj.that thynnest stondilh beth gladdest. 

6 . dial. (See quots.) 

Cf. Sw. dial, ‘ open’, said e.g. of a door which does 
not shut closely. In some Eng. dialects glid and gleg are 
found in the same sense. 

.i674--9r Ray N. C. Words Glad, is spoken of Doors, 
Bolts &c., lhat go smoothly and loosely. 2B83 Almondh. 
Gloss., Glad, smooth, easy. A screw turns too glad when 
the hole is too large, 

7. quasi-ooT?/. *= Gladlt adv. Poet. 

c 2340 CN^T^lr it/. 13697 (Fairf.) To |>e temple he ^ode for 
to teyche . . pc men attc glad waldc him here, c 2473 Rauf 
Coitiear6oi He sa%v the king was engreuit, and gal forth 
glaid. 2300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixix. 45 How glaid that 
ever I dyne or sowp. fjzysfi Thomson Sunn/ter The 
heart beats glad, c 2790 Cowpf.r Needless Alarm 62 He .. 
knows. .How glad they catch the largess of the skies. 

8. Comb.f as glad-cheered, -Jlcnvingy fiearted, 
-sad, •surviving adjs, ; + glad-milcb adj., giving 
inilk freely (of cows; cf. quot. 1883), 

C2330 R, Brunke Chron, Wace (Rolls) 9752 Doughtiest 
knygnt at alle nedes . . *Glad.chercd, louely, & lordjyest of 
alle. 2818 I* Hunt Epist. B. Field 76 And then taking our 
food, ’Tis exercise turns it to'*glad-flowing blood. 1869 
W. P. -Mackay Grace 4- Truth 243 The loving consiant 
serrice of the *glad-hearted prl. 2602 Holland Pliny 
xxviii. ix, The bigger bodied beasts be more *glad-milch. 
[2883 Almondb. Closs,yGladmelshedy .said of a cow which 
loses her milk even a.s she lies dott*n.) 2624 Sylvester Bethu. 
Ha's Resate 354 This Hymn shee sings with^ 'glad-sad 
warbling voice, a 2618 — paradox agst. Liberite^ 630 
Whose glad-sad crossc conflicts afllict him day and night. 
2630 Drayton Moses 1 . 107 The glad-sad parents full of joy 
and care Faine would resense their Infant if they could; 
2603 D. JoNsoN Sejanus ni. i, Our only 'glad-suruiuing 
hopes, The noble issue of Gcrmanicus, 

■ Glad (fitn^i). V, Pa.t, and pplc. gladded. 
Forms : i (;50-)gladiair, Mercian glo^idian, 2-3 


gladien, 3 gleadien, 3-4 gledien, 4-5 gladie, 
gladye, gladen, gladd(e, 4-6 glade, 6 Sc. gled, 
4- glad. [OE. gladian {s\so^gladian):-OTeut 
’^glaUbjan, f. *glaito^ Glad. The intr. sense * to 
be glad ’ is the orig. one ; the iraus. use * to make 
glad’ is found in 0 'S, glaba xti similar formation. 
ON. had also gledja (:‘‘^*glapjan) * to Le glad, to 
make glad’,] 

. f 1 . irtlr. To become or to be glad ; to rejoice. 
Const, on, irty of y for, Obs. 

cgso Liudisf. Gosp, John viii. 56 Abraham ., gegladade 
[Rushw. gladade] vel glrnd was, csooo Sax. Lcechd. HI. 
443 Ne gladi^e on haet noi>er ne cyning ne worul(d)rica, 
c 220$ Lay. 4410 {>a Brennes hauedc ihirde his hirde-manne 
lare, gladede is mod. a 2223 Ancr.R. 358 BIescie5 ou & 
gledieS. <223^0 Hampole ix. 2, I sail be fayn & i 
sail glade in pe. 2382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxx. $ In bis iif he 
sa5, and gladide in hym (2388 and was glad in hym). c 2460 
Towneley Myst. vii. 122 Myrth I make till all men And 
warn theym thatthay glad. 2496 Dives iSe Paup.Qg.dc W.) 
I. xxviii. 66/r Man byrde & beste begynne to gladde for 
Joye of the lyght. /ris86 Siavzv Arcadia in. (1598)33^ 
Absence shall not take thee from mine eyes, nor afilictions 
shall barre me from gladding in thy good. 2621 Lady M, 
Wroth Urania 520 The one as a friend glading in his 
presence. 262* Massinger Virg, Mart. 11. n, Gladst thou 
in such .scorne ? I call my \yish backe. 

2 . //TZ«J. To make glad, to cause to rejoice, arch, 

c82S Vesp. Psalter c{\\. 15 Win jeblissaS heortan monnes 
SeCt he gleadie onsiene in ele. cxooo ZElfric Lev. i. 3 
Bringc Ee ..an unwemme oxancelf .. drihten mid to 
gladieune [Vulg. ad placandum sibi dominuni], cxzoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 97 He us fette ut of helle wowe and 
herraide us gledede. cizys Hali Mciii. 27 Streon of feire 
j children hat gladien muchel he ealdren. ’ a 2300 Cursor M. 
3795 ^Vel was he gladed o ht* sight. 2332 Minot Poems v. 
53 pe gude Erie of Glowceter, God mot him glade. 2377 
Lancl. P, PL B. x.v, 170 And gaf hym golde. . that gladded 
his herte. C2450 Mirour Salueuioun 3089 Now la^t herd 
3” how crist gladide cure faders in helle. 2326 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 2531) 36 Care not for dremes, for they gladdcth 
none but foies. 239$ Spenser CV/. Clout 266 At length we 
land far off descryde ; Which sight much gladed me. 1602 
Thomas Ld. Cromwell 11. ii, B 2 b,It glads my hart to thinke 
vpon the slaue. 2663 F, Haw'NIns Youth's Behav. i. 7 
When thou shall hear the misfortunes of another, shew not 
thy self gladded for it. 2682 Bunyan Holy iVar 761 They 
were greatly gladded thereat. 2749 Smollett 11. 

i, By heav’n it glads me, that my sword shall find An ample 
field to-day. 2816 Byron Ch. Har. iii. i, “I’lic hour’s gone 
by When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or gbd mine 
eye. 2867 Sat. Rev. 6 July 23/2 Here the Chorus.. trills a 
downright English song that glads the heart. 2870 Morris . 
Earthly Par. II. 111. 326 Yet shame of me, That I should 
dull the joy that gladdeth thee, 
b. transf, 

2596 Spenser F, Q. vi. x. 44 Like to a fiowre that feeles 
no neate of sunne Which may her feeble leaves with comfort 
glade. 2622 Wither Phitarde (1633) ^*3 *Tis as when a 
flash of light Breakes from heaven to glad the night. 2646 
Crashaw Sos/etto d' H erode 1. xiv, Green vigour Gladding 
the Scythian rocks and Libian sands. 2672 F. Philipps 
Necess. 412 Those causes which have fertilized and gladded 
tbe ValJies of our Israel. 27^-9 Pope v 4 h/h«/h 72 Now 
bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain. 

3 . refl. To rejoice. Obs, exc. arch, 

2340 Ayenh, 238 pe dyeulen ham gledleh huanne hi moje 
ouercome . . anc guodne man. Ibid, 258 Ne glede pc najt 
ine uayr ssroud. ri386 Chavcer S^r.'s T, 6oi Alle tbyng 
repeirynge to his kynde Gladeth hym self, c 2300 Plumpton 
Corr, no, 1 recomend me unto your mastership . . ever me 
glad to here of your prospeiytie. 1686 Goad Celest, Bodies 

III. iu4or All men gladded themselves with this conclusion, 
2872 Brouthnc Balai/st. 461, 1 ghad me in my honours too ! 
Hence t Gla'dded ///. a., gladdened, delighted. 
2368 Grafton Chron. II. 3 Then the joyfull Kefitishe men 
did conduct the gladded Normancs. 2627-77 Feltham 
Resolves i, i. 2 When a rich Crown has newly kiss’d the 
Temples of a gladded king. 2659 C. Noble Attrtu, Intmod. 
Queries s A thousand gladded moulhes will speak the 
contrary, 

GXad(d, obs. pa. t. of Glide v. 

Gladden (gi^c'd’n), v. [f. Glad a, \ see -en 
sujpx^ and cf. mod.Icel. gldtiita to become bright. 

It seems doubtful whether the word was ever com- 
mon in colloquial language.] 

1 , intr. To be glad ; to rejoice. ? Obs, 

Ibe modern instances are not a continuation of the older 
use, but arc derived from the trans. sense. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter xevi. 8 Herd and fained es Sj’on, 
And gJadeneden doghtres of lude. 2801 Bloomfield 
Rural T, (2802) 49 As wc climb Hills and gladden as wc 
climb. 28^ Wordsw, * Advauce-^ome forth That all the 
Alps may gladden in thy might. 2839 Bailev Festus Wii. 
(1848) 96 Purer powers Which do unseen surround us aye 
and gladden In human good. 

2 . trans. To make glad; to render joyous or 
bright. 

xS58>62 PnAER/&w«rfvni. Cej, Lykc Lucifer.. al darknes 
he resolues, and gladneth skyes w‘ facedcuync. 2722 Steele 
Sped. No. 270 f I Such beautiful Prospects gladden cur 
Minds. 2791 Mbs. Radcliffe Ron. Forest I, Her hc.2rt 
was gladdened with complacent delight. xBtoW. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II. 105 A pm-all pleasantry frankly uttered by a 
patron, gladdens the heart ol the clepcnd.mt. i 84 o Tv.vdall 
Glac. I. xxvii. C04 sight of the little mansion has 

gladdened me. 2887 Ruskin Praterita II* 205 {An 
orchard) which was gladdened . . by flushes of almond anu 
double peach blossom. 

Hence Ola'ddened, Gla'ddenlaff <7^/. Also 
Gla'ddener, one who makes ghd. 

2728 Pope Dune. iir. 70 Thence to the south extend thy 
gladden’d eyes. 2729 T, Cooke Tales, Ac. 61 Welitcd, 
envj*‘d Bard divine, And Hammondi gbd'iung as llie Day- 
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x8xs Bvron * The Har/i the Monarch Minsirel swept* ii, 
It made our gladden’d valleys ring. 2837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Anicr. III. 168 He and many others have done this 
with gladdening success. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. II. xviii. 
188 Crawl out and breathe in the gladdening air. 1879 
Butcher & Lang Odyss. 200 Circe . . who charged me very 
straitly to shun the isle of Hellos, the gladdener of the 
world. 1885 Atkenxum 20 June 790/2 O for the Spring, 
the pale, pure, gladdening Spring. 

Gladden, var. Gladdon. 

+ Gladder. Obs. [f. Glad v, + -er 1.] 

1 . One who rejoices, rare — ^, 

1382 Wycljf Isa, Ixiv. 5 Thou ajen came to the gladere. 
[1333 Thou mettist him that is glad. L. Ixtanti.^ 

2 . One who cheers or makes glad. 

<rx386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1565 O lady myn Venus.. Thow 
gladere of the Mount of Citheron. 1508 Dunbar Gold. 
Targe 124 'I'hare was Bacus the gladder of the table. 1528 
Lyndesay Dreme 423 Lanterne of the hevin And glader of 
the sterris, with his lycht. [1700 D^'iO'eoi Patamon ff Arc. 
1421 Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron.] 

+ Gla’dding, 2^^/. Obs. [f.GLADt;. + -ing 1 .] 
The action oi the verb Glad; delight, joy, re- 
joicing. 

c xooo Be Mitneca Cynne in Grein Bibl.Ags. Prosa II. 137 
S\vylce hy heora geswinc mid godcundre gladunge ^^efrem- 
men. a 1225 .9/. Marker. 3 Mi gleo ant mi gledunde 
[?gledunge]. a\zz^Ancr.R.^i, Holi men wuteS wel-.^jet 
euerich worldllch gledunge iS unwur3 her ageine-s. £2320 
Cast. Love 841 Hire gostliche gladynge Destruyed sleu^e 
horw alle hluge. 2382 ^VYCL1F i Kings \v. 8 Woo to us 1 
forsothe ther was not so mych gladynge gisterday. cx4^o 
Mitorir Saluaciouii 4955 Thi sawle aldere graciouseste m 
godde thi salutere gladyng, ? a 2300 Chester PI. (E. E, T. S.) 
ii. 696 To god did I so amisse That I shall never haue 
gladinge. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1. 213 This was that which was 
Dauids delight, the ioy of his heart, and gladding of his souie. 

+ Gla*dding, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -liSG^.] 
That makes glad. 

23.. E, E. Alia. P. A. 171 Suche gladande glory con to 
me glace. £'2394 P. PI. Crede 515 But now the glose is so 
greit In gladding tales, .hat ^ei bene cursed of Crist. 2568 
T. Howell Azb. Amitie (1879) 53 She was .. at home a 
glasse, to viewe in gladding chere. 2616 B. Jonson Irish 
Masque at Courts Come vp and vie wThe gladding [ printed 
glad, ding] face of that great king, in whom So many pro- 
phecies to thine are knit. 2635 A. Stafford Fern. Glor^ 
(j86g) 23 Of whose all gladding Shine, the first man partici* 
pated. 

Gladdou. (glosd’n). Now chiefly r/jo/. Forms: 
I gladinffi, gleedene, 3-5 gladene, 5 gladyne, 
(-yyn), -one, 6 gladiu, -yn, -on, 7-8 gladwin(e, 
(9 -wyn), 8 glader, G- gladen, gladdon, 8- 
gladdeu. [Of obscure etymology; Pogatscher 
regards it as prob. a. popular L. *gtadTna, altered 
form of L.^47rffu/»r ‘sword-lily ’(Lewis & Sh.),dim. 
of gladius sword, from the shape of the leaves. 

The form glader which appears in various diets, of the 
x8th c. (Phillifis, Johnson, etc.) may have been originally 
due t(?a misprint.] 

1 . A popular name of the iris (/m Psendacoms 
and Jrts feetidissima ; the latter is sometimes dis- 
tinguished as ‘ stinking gladdon ’). Coni^gladdon 
(quot. 1666) = Corn-flag. 

<2700 Epinal Gloss. 920 Scilla, gladinae. rtSoo Corpus 
Gloss. 1815 Scilla^ gladine. c 2000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 144 Wi5 
\v»eter seoenysse gciiim wyite man bulbi scilUtici 
& o3rum naman glasdene nemne3. ^2265 Voc. Plants in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 556/15 Cr/rt<//o/«w,flamjne, gladene. a 1400-50 
Alexander 4094 A dryi meere Was full of gladen & of gale 
& of grete redis. CX450 M. E. Med. Dk. (Heinrich) 155 
Take J>e rote of gladene & make pouder \>cr of. 2533 
Elyot Cast. Hclthe (1541) 12 Thinges good for a colde 
head. .Galingale. .Gladen. 2562 Turner Herbal 11. 23 Iris 
. .hath leaues like vnto the herbe called Gladiolus, that is to 
saye, the gladdon or swerdlyngc. 1657 W. Coles Adam 
in Eden xxxiii. 67 Gladwin which is a Kind hereof [Flower 
de Luce]. 2666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isl. 58 Leaves. . 
pointed at the extremity, as those of Corn*Gladen. 2747 
Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 69 Thirty grains of powder'd 
Root of Gladwin. x8oo Sir j.E. Flora Brit. I. 42 

Jris .Stinking Iris, orGIadwyn. 2829GLOVER 
Hist. Derby 1. 106 Iris /xiidissiftta, stinking gladdon. 
1897 Willis Flower. PI. II. 201 Iris Pseudaconts L, the 
yellow flag, and Iris/oetidissima L., the gladdon. 

2 . (See quots.) 

2787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) II. 380 Gladdon, or 
Gladden, Typlui latifolia and angusti/olia, large and small 
cats-lail. s^sE.Angl. Gloss.,Gladden,ox^!i.dAcs\ bushes, 
bulrushes. 

3 . altrib., as gladdon-bed^ leaf. 

1601 Holland Pliny II, 99 The Gladen leafc is like a 
sword blade indeed, and keen*edgcd according to the name. 
2889 P. H. Emerson Eng. Idyls 5 Ellen, lulled by the 
melodies in the gladen-beds, sat staring at her float. 
Gladdy (gl:e*di). dial. A name given (in Devon 
and Cornwall) to the yellow-hammer, 

2859 Capf.rn Ball. <5- Songs 127 The gladdie on an haw- 
thorn twig His golden vest displayed. 2892 Hartland 
Gloss. ^ Gladdy, the yellow ampler. 2893 Q. [Couch] Delect- 
able Duchy 215 Lookin' as peart as a gladdy. 

tGlade, Obs. [Perh.ofijcandinavian origin: 
cf. Sw. dial. (Rietz) gladas, gla{d)na, to set (of the 
sun; alsoWaa the sun has just set), Norw. 

dial, gla to set (of sun and moon) ; Sw. sol-gla(dy 

niitgy'i^ox\y.solaglad%x\v\ztt= 0 't!^.s 6 larglatianfoMii 6 . 

only in Hervarar Saga (ed. 1 847) p. 1 5, where n2er 
sdlarglatian of the prose corresponds to w’d s6lar- 
setri in the verses. Etymological connexion with 
Glad a. is possible.] To go to glade \ to set, sink 
to rest (said of the sun). • • 


c 2200 Winieney Rule Si. Benet (1888) 23 Nx sunne go to 
glade. 2387 Trevisa (Rolls) V. 189 In the Ester 

eve whanne {jc sonne jede to glade {'L.sole occidcnte\. c 1475 
Parteuay 992 Thj’s Joustes dured till sonne went to glad. 
After to euessong went euery wj-ght. 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasin. Par. Matt. \nu. x8 Now the sunne was gone to 
glade. 2589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie 11. xL (Arb.) 1x6 Lik- 
ening her Majestic to the Sunne for his brightnesse, but not 
to him for his passion, which is ordinarily to go to glade, 
and sometime to suffer eclypse. 2624 J. Davies (Heref.) 
Eclogue Phoebus now goes to glade. <1x788 A Vola 
Zong (Wexford Dialect) in Ellis E, E, Pronutic. v. 26 'Tel 
ee zm [=till the sun] go t’glade. 

iransf. 2582 T. How'ell Denises (1879) 25B As nowbyme 
appeares, whose ioyes doe vade, Whose griefe doth grow, 
Avhose comfort glides to glade. 

Glade (gl?‘d), sb.^ Also 6 gleade. [Of obscure 
origin. 

If the primary sense be * sunny place the word may be 
connected with Glad a. (sense 2); cf. Sw. dial, glanna 
* 1. sunny spot ; 2. open place In a wood * (Rietz). . But difli- 
culties are created by the occurrence of the form Glode, 
which seems to be equivalent (cf. the place-name Cockglode 
in Notts, with sense 1 b below). Conceivably glade, glode 
might represent respectively northern and midland forms of 
an OE. *gldda wk. masc., : — *gtaidon‘, f. root *glai‘ : see 
Gleam. 'There is, however, no indication that the word is 
specially northern.] 

1 . A clear open space or passage in a wood or 
forest, whether natural or produced by the cutting 
down of trees. 

The earlier examples often explain the word as meaning 
a light or sunny place. From the latter part of the 17th c., 
when the word had perh. become merely literary, many 
writers have associated it with shade. 

2520 More Com/, agst. Trib. ni. Wks. 2233/1 His folke 
grubbe vppe these., busshes of our eanhlye substaunce and 
carj'e them quyle awaye from vs, that the \yoorde of God 
sowen in oure hartes maye haue roume therein, and a glade 
rounde aboute, for the warme sunne of grace, to come to it. 
1538 Leland Itin. IV. 126, 1 came by 2 fayre woodes on the 
Hill Sides, and passed in a Glade or Bottome betwixt them. 
2573-80 Baret Alv. G 262 To make a glade in the middest 
of the %vood ; to loppe or cut away boughes where they let 
the light. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 19 Yet never 
viewd I such a pleasant Greene As this, whose garnisht 
gleades, compare dentes. i6isG. Sandys I'rav. 203Thorow 
a large glade beiweene two hils, w'c leisurely descended for 
the space of two houres- 2697 Dryof.n Firg^. Georg, iii. 516 
Or solitary Grove, or gloomy Glade, To shield ’em with its 
venerable Shade. 2730-46 Thomsons! 435 He bursts 
the thickei.s, glances thro’ the glades. 1788 1 . May yml. 

Lett. {1873) 103 This morning very cold, and considerable 
frost in the glades. 2836 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 33 The 
bright glades of the forest pleased her not. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. B, § 6. 87 The Red King was found dead by 
peasants in a glade of the New Forest. 

iransf. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. vii. (x6x2) 28 Resolv- 
ing or to win the Spurres, or lose himselfe therefore, He 
makes a bloudie gUade, vntlll the Thebane he espide. 

b. An opening in a wood, etc. utilized for snar- 
ing birds. (See quot. 1617.) 

1617 Mqryson Itin, 111. Ill Italian Gentlemen much de- 
light in the art to catch birds, and in gardens fitted to that 
purpose, with nets, bushes and glades. [1622: see Glode.] 
2678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. i. Addit. iii. 33 We in Eng- 
land are w'ont to make great Glades througn thick Woods, 
and hang Nets across them ; And so the Wood-cocks shoot- 
ing through these Glades.. strike against the Nets, and are 
entangled in them. (x69x Blovut L aw Dici.iGallivolalittm, 
a cockshoot or cockglade.] 

2 . (J.S. a. (See quot, 1859 and cf. Everglade.) 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 649 Interspersed through the 
other parts, are glades of rich swamp. 2859 Bartlett Diet, . 
Anier., Glades, everglades; tracts of land at the South 
covered with water and grass. So called in Maryland, 
where they are divided into wet and dry glades, 
b. (See quots.) 

2828-32 Webster, Glade. .2, In New Eugland,o.n opening 
in the ice of rivers or lakes, or a place left unfrozen. Ibid., 
Glade, smooth ice. {Neiv England.) (In recent American 
Diets, stated to be Local, 

fS. A clear or bright space in the sky; a flash 
(of light or lightning). Obs, 

2553-8 Phaer TEneid 11. Fj. Down from heauen by shade 
A streaming star descends, and long w* great light makes a 
glade. 2706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2220 This Glade of Light 
..was much like the Tail of a Comet, but pointed at the 
upper End. 1734 Eames ibid. XXXVIII. 248 The white 
Pyramidal Glade, which is now entitled by the Name of the 
Aurora Borealis. X74X Short ibid. XLL 628 It went all 
over this Country. .pretty sharply, but nothing near so quick 
as a Glade of Lightning. 

'\\i» fig. ? A gleam of hope, Obs. 

1522 More De gnat. Noviss. Wks. 79/1 Than geueth he 
some false glade of escapyng that sickenes. 

4 . altrib. and Comb.y glade-broken, adjs.; 
glade-net (see quot. 1678 in i b). 

2842 J. Wilson Chr. North I. 367 Thence to Calgarth Is 
all one forest — yet glade-broken, and enlivened by open 
uplands. x88o Disraeli Endynt. ii. 42 Glade-like terraces 
of yew trees, 2882 OciLviE, Glade-net. 

t Glade, V. Obs. rare^', [f. Glade sb.-^ 
trans. To make a glade or clearing in (a forest). 

2621 T. Williamson tr. Goulart's IFise Vieillard 100 
Fountatnes without water, forrests grubd up and gladed, 
trees without fruit. 

Glade, dial. var. Glede, kite. 

Glade, obs. f. Glad ; obs. pa. t. of Glide. 

TGla’deu. Obs, rare~~^. [? Connected with 
Glade jA-; cf. dial. * Gladden, a glade* (J. H. 
Tour to Caves, 1781), ‘ Gladden, a void place free 
from incumbrances* (Halliwell).] ? A space' left 
unguarded. 


rt 2400-50 131 When he was grained with his 

gere a gladen he waytis. And passis furj^e at a Posterne 
preualy alane. 

Gladen(e, var. Gladdon. 

Glader, obs. form of Gladder, Gladdon. 
Gladfcil (glx’dful), a. Also 3 gledful, 6 . 5 V. 
glaidfuL [f. Glad sb. ^ -ful.] Full of gladness 
or joy. Now only arch. 

a 2225 After. R. 286 GostHch gledschipe, & froure of gled- 
ful hope. Ibid.y^\ 5«t her Is glcdfulure wundcr, <1x300 

E. E. Psalter x\\\. 2 Alle genge..Miries to god in gladful 
steuen. 2549 Comil.Scot. vi. 37 In this glaidful recreatione 
I conteneuit quhil Phebus was discendit. 2596 Spenser 

F. Q. IV. vi. 34 Desiring of his Amoret to heare Some glad- 
full newes. 28S0W. WATSON/*H«Tr’<0n«^ (1892) 50 Then 
came the gladful morn. 

Hence Gla’dfuUy adv. ; Gla’dfulness. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2389 Cuthbert loke it glad- 
fully. 2592 Spenser Muiopoi. 208 He.. there him rests in 
riotous suffisaunce Of all his gladfulnes, and kingly loyaunce. 
2893 A. L. Haddon BVm/ rt/Vj ? III.43 Why had 

she not gone forth gladfully to meet him? 
tGla'dhead. Obs. rare-^. [f. Glad a. + 
-HEAD.] Gladness. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Syune 12461 Code forgyvcji alle 
wyp gladehede. 

Gladiate (gl-?**di(?t), a. Bot. [f. L. gladi-us 
sword + -ate 2,] Sword-shaped (see quots.). 

*793 Martvn Lang. Bot., Gladiaia siliqua. Gladiatunt 
legunten. A gladiate or sWord-shaped silique or legume. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 252 Gladiate, the same as ensiform, 
but broader and shorter. x8§6 Henslow Diet. Bot. Terms, 
Gladiate, flat, straight or .^lightly curved, with the edges 
parallel and apex acute ; as the leaves of an Iris. Also 
a sjmonyme for ‘ ancipital *. 

Gladiator (glre’di^ksi). [a. L. gladiator, f. 
gladitis sword.] 

1 . Hist. Among the ancient Romans, one who 
fought with a sword or other weapon at public 
shows ; usually a slave or captive trained for the 
purpose. 

Gladiator is employed by Cicero as n term of abuse ; cf. 
quot. 1541. 

X541 Paynel Catiline xviii. 31b, If I had demed it best., 
to put Catiline to deth, I wolde not haue giuen this gladia- 
tour one houre space to Hue. 1598 Barckley Felic. Alan v. 
447 This man dreamed, .that when the Gladiators or Fencers 
exercised their arte at Syracusa. .he should be slatne by one 
Retiarius. x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. «?• tMor. 72 The Gladiator 
tbinkes it a disgrace, to see bimsetre compos’d with one., 
inferiour to himselfe. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. iv. 
(1676)172/1 Amphitheatres .. wherein they [Romans] had 
several delightsome shews to exhilarate the people ; Gladia- 
tors, combats of men with themselves, etc. 2741 Middleton 
Cicero 1. VI. 452 The Tribun Cato was perpetually inveigh- 
ing against keeping Gladiators. 2772 Priestlf.y Ittst. Retig, 
(1762) I. 219 The barbarous exhioition of gladiators. 28x6 
Keatince Trav. (1817) I. 12 noie, Something is requisite 
beyond the skill of the mere gladiator, to conduct war itself. 
28x8 Byron Ch. Harold iv. cxl. 1869 Lecky Enrop, Mor. 
II. i. ^9 The Christians steadily refused to admit any 
professional gladiator to baptism. 

/tg"' *868 Denham Progr. Learning 193 Then whilst his 

Foe each Gladiator foyls, The Atheist, looking on, enjoys 
the spoyls. 2751 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 40 
Not so Dr. Swift ; he appears like a masterly gl.adiator. He 
wields the sword of party with ease, justness and dexterity. 
J84X-4 Emerson ^«.,/*o///r«Wks.(Bohn)I.244The gladi- 
ators in the lists of power feel, .the presence of worth. X864 
Burton Scot Abr. 1. v. 265 Intellectual gladiators, each tr>*- 
ing his strength against the rest, 2884 Chr. World 23 Oct. 
805/2 Mr. Chamberlain ha.s .. figured .. prominently as a 
Ministerial gladiator. 

1 2 . A professional swordsman or fencer. Obs, 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (1676) 174/1 For that 
cause, Playes. .Gladiators, Tumblers, Jugglers, etc., and all 
that crew 15 admitted. 17x2 Steele Spect. No. 449 F 7 [cf. 
No. 436] There is a Myslep^ among the Gladiators which 
has escaped your Spectatorial Penetration. 2733 Epitaph 
in St. Michael's churchyard, Coventry, John Parkes .. a 
Gladiator by Profession, who after Having fought 350 battles 
in the principal parts of Europe, .at length quitted tne stage 
[etc.]. 2769 funiusLett. (1772) I. xxiii. 166 His own honour 
would have forbidden him from mixing his private pleasures 
or conversation with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladi- 
ators, or buffoons. 

3 . altrib. taid Comb., std, gladiator fight ; gladi- 
ator-like adv, 

2828 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xciv, The new race qf unborn 
slaves, who. .rather than be free, Bleed gladiator-like. 2846 
H. Torrens Mil. Lit. ff Hist. 1. log Their gl.adiator fights 
. .offer sufficient proof of the sanguinary' nature of the people. 

Gladiatorial (glos’diato® rml), a. [f. L. gladia- 
tori-us (f. gladiator) + -al.] 

1 , Of or pertaining to gladiators. 

2752-^7 JoRTiN Eccl. Hist. II. 290 He [Constantine] made 
a law against Gladiatorial shews, which however continued 
till Honorius put an end to that wicked diversion, a-d. 403^. 
*773 MelmotH Cato (1820) 140 ‘You were disappointed , 
said he, ‘ of being present at the gladiatorial combats ^in 
Rome x8xt Byron Hints fr. Horace yqz gladu-Uonal 
gore we teach to flow In tragic scene disgusts. 1857 iiiRCH 
Atte. Pottery (1858) II. 279 'The games of the circus, tiie 
incidents of gladiatorial life. 2875 Poste Gams in. Lomm. 

(ed. 2) 422 The first gladiatorial show at Rome 

i.c. iu. 1B90 G. A. Smith Imiah II. xh. =o= ™ 

vivisect our murderers nor kill them ofT by filud 

2. Jig. Of debate or controversy which is merely 

^^iSr^A Bruce Lire A. /I/rnrx vi. 1.8 This contenlious and 
glaruirtbl rSannf of'speafcing. 185. 

Ser. IV. (1863) 1. Introd. 6 ITiey =P'"' '“'■'la- 
ments of speeches, and exulted in gladiatonal oratory. 1B8S 



GLADIATOEIAN. 


GLADSTONE. 


Earl Selborn'b D^/. Ch. Eng. in. xvH. 294, I have dealt 
with the more- substantial accusations brought against the 
Church of England. The rest are gladiatorial. 

t GladiatoTian, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -a>'.] 
a. =prec. b. Resembling a gladiator. 

1647 A. Ross liTyst. Pod. vi. (1675) 156 And such gladia- 
torian women . .have shaken offall modesty. 17x0 Shaktesd 
Adv. Authorn. § 3. 1x3 The Gladtatorian, and other san 
guinarj* Sports which we allow our People, sufficiently dis 
cover what our National Taste is. X71X — Charae.'im%c, 1 
iu III. la A kind of Amphitbeatrical Entertainment ex 
hibited to the Multitude, by these Gladiatorean Pen-men. 
^3* Berkeley Aleiphr. I. 181 ITieir insolent treatment of 
Captives . . their Bloody Gladiatorian Spectacles. 

Gladiatorism (gim-di/'t6rizm). [f. Gladiator 
+ -lasi.] The practice of fighting after the fashion 
of gladiators. Also 

i85o in Worcester (citing C/i. Oh.). 1862 Milman in 

Gihbon*s Decl. F. Mem. 92 note, Two Christian prelates 
engaged in this fierce intellectual gladiatorism. x8^ R. F, 
Burton Bk. Sword 283 Gladiatorism lasted in England after 
a fashion till the days of Addison. 

Gladiatorslup (glm-diehaijip'). [f. as prec. 
+ -SHlP.j The occupation of a gladiator ; display 
of gladiatorial skill. Also Jig. 

1830 Crocy George fV. 37S They saw nothing in the most 
gallant successes, but a waste of national blood . . a vulgar 
gladiatorsbip. 1849 Tail's^ Mng. XVI. 788 There was no 
contention of mind with mind . . no brilliant gladiatorsbip. 
1883 Conlentp. Rev. Nov. 707 Browning seems positively to 
revel, as though for the mere mental gladiatorsbip .. in 
these labyrinthine convolutions of juggling sophistry. 

tGla‘diatory,«. and J-A. Obt. [a.i.t,. gladid- 
iori-us.1 A. adj. — Gladiatorial. 

x6o2 Segar Hon. Mil. ^ Civ. iv. Hi. § 3. 213 The first vse 
of wearing Crownes was in Tragedies and gladiatory com- 
bats. 165* Urquhart Tiwor/ Wks. (1834) 220 In the gladi- 
atory art so superlatively expert and dextrous. X716 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. iii. Crtt. Hist. 7 The Gladiatory Tribe 
of the Independants. 1730 A. Gordon Maffe^s Amfhith. 
3 Gladiatory combats . . were long in Use at Rome. 

B. sh. Gladiatorial art or practice. In quot,y! 5 f. 
1653 Sir W. Denny Pelican, iii. 233 How comes .. such a 
Gladiatory in the Schools . , such Challenges of the Pen, 
such Animosities in Discourse! 

Gladiatrix (glsedie^-triks). rare, [f, Gladia- 
Tou : see -trix.] A female gladiator. 

x8o2 W, Gifford tr. yuvenal l. 34 note, Her profligacy*, 
however, may have tempted Juvenal to transfer her name 
to thi? noble gladiatrix. 

tGla'diatry. Ohs.rare-'^. [app.f. Gladiator, 
after sbs. in -RY.] Gladiators collectively. 

2658 W. Sanderson Graphkeit, So Ruben in his affected 
Colouring ..and Cornelius of Harlem in his loose & un- 
trussed figures, like old and beaten Oladtatry ; seem . . to 
abuse that gentle and modest licence, which [etc.]. 

+ Gla'&at'ore. Obs. rare. [■e.i.L. gladiStura, 
i.gladius: cf. Gladiator.] =Gladi.\toeship. 

j6m Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. xxi. 271 Nay in their Am- 
phitneatricall gladiatures, the lives of captives lay at the 
mercy of the Vulgar. z6s6-8i "QLovar Glosso^r.i Gladlaiure, 
the feat of fighting with sword. 

Gladin, obs. form of Gladdon. 

Gladiole (glre-dieul). Also 5 , 7 gladiol, 6 gla- 
dioli. [ad, L.g/adiol-us; seenext.] = Gladiolus. 

c X420 Fallad. on Hush. i. xox6 And curiage, and gladiol 
the longe; Eek amarak, and other fresshest flouris. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens \i. xxxviii. 196 Come flagge, or Gladioli. 1605 
Sylvester Eu Barias it. Hi. i. Vocation 563 The yellow 
Night-shade and blew Gladiorsjuyce,Where.with hersleep- 
swoln heavy lids shcglews. 1803 y. Abercrombie' sEv. Man 
OivnGard. (ed. *7) 603 Narcissusesand jonquils, .gladioles, 
bulbous-iris .. may now be planted. 1863 Denise I. 169 
Tall pink gladioles in the patches of green corn. 

II Gladiolus (glEdoi-iflos, gltedinn los). Pi. 
gladioli, -oluses, [L. (dim. of gladius sword) ; 
used as a plant-name by Pliny. Cf. F. glaieuli\ 

1. +a. The wild iris or Gladdon. b. Any plant 
of the iridaceous genus Gladiolus^ having sword- 
shaped leaves and spikes of brilliant flowers ; the 
commonly cultivated species are South African. 

Sometimes, instead of the pi. gladioli, the sing, is used 
with a collectii’c force; see quots. 1664, 1866. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. 1, 182 W53 bljedran sare^.^enim 
hysse wyrte wyrltruman mewcarde 3e man gladiolum, & 
oprum namati glrcdene nemneh- 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
45 Gladiolus, his form and proportion of leaft is like to 
Sedge, his ffower yeaJow in a maner Hke to the floiver 
Dcluce. 2664 Evelyn //or/. (1679) ax Take up your 
Gladiolus now yearly, the Blades being dry. X775 Masson 
in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 270 We collected a great number of 
beautiful plants, particularly Ixta*. iridcs, and gladioli. X796 
tr. Thunberg's Cage G. Hope in Pinkerton Vop. (18x4) XVI. 
6$ It la mole] feeds on several sorts of bulbous roots., 
especially Gladioluses, Ixias, Antholyxas, and Irises. x8&i 
IJ’ness Bunsen in Hare Life^ (1879) H- vH. 346 A clump of 
the large scarlet gladiolus is my daily delight at present. 
xB66 Comh. Mag. Nov. 538 white arums, orchises, and pink 
gladiolus. X87X OuiDA Pascarel 11. 162 The millet filled 
with crimson gladioli and great scarlet poppies. 

2 . Anal. * A term for the second piece or body 
of the sternum * See. Lex. 1S85). 

t Gla-dish, V. Ohs. rare - *. [ad. F. glatiss-, 
lengthened stem of OV.glatirXa barkpit. 
tire, Sp., Pg. latir, med.L. glattjre, prob. of imi- 
tative origin.] itstr. To bark, 

1584 HunsfJN Du Barias' yudiih m. 104 As doth the 
hounds . . Com gladishing at hearing of hi* home. 

11 GladiuB [L. gladius^ 

1 - A sword, ttortte-use. 


196 

1873 Burton Hist* Scot* I. 5 - 6 Charge them with the 
gladius. 

2. The sword-fish (so called by Pliny). 

c 1520 Andrfave Noble Ly/e xv. in Bahees Bk. 234 Gladius 
is a fisshe so named because he is mouthed after the fascyon 
of a sworde poynt. 

3. Anat* * The homy endoskelcton or pen of 
cuttle-^fishes’ {Syd. Soc* Lex, 1885]. 

1873 NrcHor.s0N /'xx&’ow/. 295 Dibranchiate Cephalopods. 
— Fam. 3. Teuthidxe. — Shell consisting of an internal homy 
*pen*or ‘gladius*, composed of a central shaft and two 
lateral wings. 

Gladless (glce*dles), a. rare. [f. Glad sh. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of gladness or joy. 
c 1590 T. Watson On death Sir F, Walsingham Poems 
(Arb.] 163 Now in the woods let night-rauns croak by dale, 
and gladles Owles shrike out. 1894 R. H. Davis^ Eng. 
Cousins 222 I'here are no such faces anywhere else in the 
world. They arc brutal, sullen, and gladless. 

Gladly (glm*dU), a. Obs* exc. arch. [f. Glad 
sb. + -LT i.] t a. Bright, beautiful, splendid, pre- 
cious (obs.)* b. Glad, joyous, joyful. 

a. a xooo Widsilk 66 (Gr.) Me JjserGuShereforseafglsed- 
licne mahhum songes to leane. 

b. e xooo A gs, Ps. (Th.) cxxxii. x Efne hu glsedlic biS and 
god swylce (L. guam bonum et guam jucunduvi\ h^tte 
broSur on an begen hlcgen. <1x310 in Wright Z^rxV A 36 
Heo glyslnede ase gold when hit glemede, Nes ner gome 
so gladly on gere. 1382 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 1x5 pe 
ilondes of l>e world, pat beck alwey gladliche for to hire new 
binges. 1842 PusEY Crisis Eng. Ch. 132, 1 trust that ‘the 
burden and heat of the day ’ will he gladlicr to us. 1864 — 
Lett. Daniel VI. 306 At the Feast of Tabernacles.. when 
hearts would be gladliest. 

Gladly (glK'dli), adv. Forms : i glffidlice, 3 
glad(d)Uke, gladluch6,-lix,-li(e, 3--4 gledliche, 
3-5 gladliche, (4 -lik, -lygh), 5 gladdely, 5-6 
Sc. glaidlie, 6 gladlye, 3- gladly. Comp. 3 
gledluker, gladliker, 4 gladloker, -laker, -Here, 
5-6 gladlyer, (5 gladlyur), 6- gladlier. Sup. 

4 gladlyest, 6- gladliest. (Now commonly more^ 
most gladly!) [f. Glad a. + -ly 2.] 

1. In a glad fashion; with gladness or joy. Also, 
in weaker sense, willingly, with alacrity, csp. in 
phr. ! {youy he, etc.) would gladly (do something). 

c^oQ tr. Bxda's Hist. 11. vH. (1890) it6 He glsedHce all 
eorolic bing was oferhleapende. a xxoo O. E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. XOX4 Da com iEoelred cyning . . ham to his ajenre 
Scode, & he glaedltce fram heom eallum onfangen waes. 
CX200 Ormik 123S4 pe53 . . cfidenn gfadcHij f»arc he badd 
Onnjasn Drihheiness wiHc. axtt$ Ancr.R, 188 GoS nu 
l^onne gledluker . . touward pc muchele feste of heouene. 
c X300 Havelok 906 GladUkc wile ich feden pe. c 1400 
Maundf.v. (1839) xviU. 195 Thei drynken gladlyest mannes 
Blood. CX460 Towteley Myst. vHi. 144 Gladly thay Wold 
me grey f, if 1 sych bodworde broght. ^ 1552 Bk, Cont.PrayeA 
Ordering Deacons, Will you doe this gladly and willingly 7 
x<9x Spenser M, Hubberd 289 Gladliest 1 of your fleecie 
sneepe. .would take on me the keep. 1617 Moryson Itin. 

1. 237 They would gladly have taken this occasion to extort 
mucK money from the Frires. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 731 
Scepter and Power, thy giving, I assume, And gladlier shall 
resign. 1709 Berkeley Theory Vision § 112, 1 shouldgladly 
be informed whether it be not true, X83X Lamb Elia n. To 
Shade Ellistofi, Or art thou enacting Rover (as we would 
gladlier think) by wandering Elysian streams ? 187^ Jovvf.tt 
Plato (ed. 2) 2. 80, 1 applaud your purpose, and will gladly 
assist you. 

tb. Do gladly: a polite phrase used when 
offering food to a person. Obs. 

15. . Friar^- Boy 75 in Ritson Anc. Pop. P. 38 The hoye 
drewe forth suche as he had. And sayd, do gladly. 

+ 2. a. Aptly, with evident reason, b. To do ox \ 
be ... gladly : to be accustomed or ‘ apt ' to. (Cf. j 
Gr. ipiMtv to love, to be accustomed.) Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G. IV. 770 Thisbe, And this was gladly 
in the cue tyde Or wondyr erly, lest men it espicdc. c X3W 
— Pars. T. F 8x3 Auowiric is .set gladly in the ten 
comandementz bitwixe thefte and manslaughter, for it is 
the gretiest thefte that maybe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P.R. vin. xvH. (Tollem. MS.), A scomion is a besie bat 
styngeb gladly with b® taylc. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas i, i.Y. 
(1544) j 8 b, The wrong partie gladly hath a fall. X4B3 
Caxton Gold. Leg. x^ofs Where as ben corners there is 
gladly filth. 

Gladness (gl?e*dnes). [f. Glad a. -j- -ness.] 
The state of being glad ; joy, rejoicing, f Also, 
cheerfulness, alacrity (in action). 

c 900 tr. Bxda*sHist. v, xvii. (xix.] (1891) 454 pa ongan se 
bj'sceop lustfullian |»xs iungan snytro gladnesse his 
dieda. a 1223 Ancr. R, 126 A 1 J»ct hurt (t aJ )*t .sore were 
uor3iten & for3iuen uor gledncsse. 0x240 Ureisun in 
Cott. Horn. X99 Ich ]»c bisechc..V^t bu bringe bene 
Munuch to gledncsse. a 1300 Cursor M. 5249 C/uen 
ioseph wit his fader metc..^ai gret for gladnes. 1382 
WycLiF 1 Esdras iv. 63 Thei io3eiJen fill out with musikis 
and gladnessys scuenc dates. 14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) IV. XX. 64, 1 had loye entier and eke gladnesse. 
1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. V, js The greate gladnes, the 
hertie rejoysyng and the greate delight that the comen 
people had at this concorde. 1606 Siiaks. 7 *n 4 Cr. t. i. 39 
Sorrow; that is couch’d in seeming gladnesse. Is like that 
mirth. Fate lumes to sudden sadnesse. X751 John^m 
RoJuoler No. X41 f 4 Mycompany gave alacrity to a frolick, 
and gl.idness to a holiday. 18x4 8. Rogers yacguel. 1. 74 
Her evcr>* gesture said * rejoice Her coming was a glad- 
ness. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 5 *-,vx3 It is this new 
gladness of a great people W'hich utters itself in the verse of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Qladon, obs. form of Gladdox, 
tGla'dship. Obs. [f. Glad a. + -ship.] «= 
Gladkess. 


^975 Rushw. Gosp. John iii. 29 sifea vel flatdscip min 
gifylled is. ciooo Sax. Leechd. III. 436 Drihten Crist is 
,. mid ealles modes gledscype to herienne. cxsooOrmin 
7S3 Annd tu shallt off b^tt child Habbenn gladdshipe & 
blisse. 0 x240 IJrcisun in Cett. Horn* 191 Alle crisienc men 
owen . . singen "Se lofsong mid swuSe muchele gledschipe. 
a X300 Cursor M. 23603 pair ioi, )>air gladdscip, qua can 
tell? X375 Barbour A’FNcr XU. 209 In hert gret gladschip 
can he ta. e 1^30 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode \.\\. (1869) 1 Ther 
was al gladshipe, ioye with oute sorwe. c 1500 Lancelot 
2761 Yow may bewail the day As of his deith, and gladschip 
aucht to ses. a 1597^ Way to Thrift in Certain MS. Poems 
F 6 b, When gladdshippe grov-'es into grame. 

Gladsome (gl:e-dsi"m), a. Also 4-5 gladsum, 
4 , 6 gladsom, 6 Se. glaidsam. [f. Glad sb. 
-SOME.] 

1 . Of things, events, places, etc. : Productive of 
gladness; cheering, pleasant. 

CX386 Chaucer Nuns Pr. Prol. xa Swich thjmg Is glad- 
som as it Ihynketh me And of swich thyng were goodly for 
to telle. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 232 All thynges 
and wethers fallen to me joyfuK and lykyng and gladsum 
as I wold haue hem. 1597 T. Payne Royal Exch. 17 
A greater confidens of that gladsome resurrection. i6xx 
Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 8 The Kings Gouemour 
after the victory rode. .with the gladsome tidings.. to the 
King and Legate. 1633 Earl March. Al Mondo (1636) 60 
Noah when hee had been tossed but a yeare upon the waters, 
then Mount Ararat wa.s to him a gladsome place. 2728 
Pope Odyss, xxiv. 453 On chairs and beds in order sealed 
round They share the gladsome board. 1775 Adair Avter. 
Jnd, 298 He flattered himself that the scalps,. would prove 
a gladsome sight to our people. 1853 Quincey Autohiog. 
Sk. Wks. I, 202 The day on which a Roman triumphs 
was the most gladsome day of his existence. 1877 hlfts. 
Oliphant Makers Flor. vi. 163 We have the gladsome and 
joyful sight of fruitful slopes. 

2. Of looks and feelings : Expressive of, or char- 
acterized by, gladness. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xt. 256 He welcummyt thame vith 
gladsum fair. 11x420 Hoccleve Reg. Princ. 1365 Hir 
gladsome looke made me truste hir wele. 1582 N. Liche- 
I'lELD tr. CastanhedeCs Cong. E. Ind. iv. 11 Clapping their 
hands for ioy thereof, which manner of gladsome reioysing. 
they vsed three or foure times. 1603 Camden Rem. 3 
Whereas the saide Paneg^’rlst fallcth into a gladsome 
admiration. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, tic. 8r The S.TiIor so, 
with gladsome Eye, Th’ unruffel’d Main . . Views. 183* 
Lander Adv. Ni^erl. Hi. 113 Countenances more gladsome 
and animated than can be conceived. 

b. transf. said of inanimate nature and its 
aspects. 

XSJ3 Douglas sEneis xii. Prof. 78 The cornfs cro^ipfsand 
the beris new brerd Wyih glaidsum garmond revesting the 
erd. 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Pilgrimage iv, At length 
1 got unto the gladsome hill. 2710 Philips Pastorals 
H. 6 Their Notes soft-warbling to the gladsome Spring. 
28x6 J. Wilson City of Plague in. i, When the silent stars 
Stole out so gladsome through the dark-blue heavens. 
2868 "HweTUomiz Afner. Note-Bks, (1879) 11. 75 Thegl.id- 
some sunshine. 

3 . Of persons, the mind, heart, etc. ; Haring a 
glad or joyous nature or mood ; filled with glad- 
ness. Also of birds, f Gladsome of: glad of (cf. 
Glad a, 3 b). 

c 24io.S’/V Cleges 30 Sche was full good sekyrly, And glad- 
sum both day and nyghle. zitSa Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 
89 The monkc schewyd hymselfe to the abbot, .fulgracyous 
ofsyghte and gladsum ofehere. 2530 Palsgr. 314/1 Glad- 
some, chcrefiill, alaigre. 2570-6 Lambabde P'eramb, Kent 
(1826) 3po Queen Elizabeth .. our most gratious and g'lad- 
some Govefrinour. 2606 J. Carpenter Solomon's Solace H. 8 
He vsed to be gladsome and merily conceited. X624 Milton 
Ps. cxxxvi. 1 Let us with a gladsome mind Praise the 
Lord. 263s J. Hayward It. BhndPs Banish'd Virg. 62 
So gladsome was the Knight of this gift, that [etc.]. 2793-4 
WoRDSw. Guilt ^ Sorrow xxviii, we two had sung, like 
gladsome birds m May. 2804 J. Grahamr Sabbath 13 
From the sky the gladsome lark warbles his heaven-tuned 
song. 2837 Havvthornk Twice-Told T. (1851) IL xii. 284 
Peter smiled like a gladsome man. 2867 G. Macdonald 
Poems 243 Carried it about the land, Gladsome as a boy. 

4. quasi-rrrfv. Gladly. 

1540 Palsgrave Aeolastus iv. ii. SHj, I have done it 
gladsom .i. with a good v,'yll. 

GladBOmely (gl^-dsHmU), adv. [(. prec. + 
-LV -.] In a gladsome fashion. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 20 He resauit hym gJad.sumly. 
CZ550 U. L. Pleasant Pathways, etc. Aj b(T.), l..behclde* 
the sunneshynesogladsomely. 2635 J. Hayward tr. Biondt s 
Banish’d Vitg. *75 Whom hee Andes gladsomely enjoying 
the sweete company of (etc.J. 2663 Flagellum, or O. 
Cronnvell (1672) 29 Those who h.ad lodg'd their private 
hopes In the Common Ruine, did most gladsomely salute 
the Designs of Oliver. 1830 Blacksv. Pfag. XXVII. 80 
Which meets us soothingly, be we in sadness, or gladsomely, 
be w'C in joy, 2890 C. Dixou Stray Feathers v\\. 8t 'I he 
binls .singing gl.idsomely. 

Gladsozneness (glrc’dsr 5 mnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.J The state or condition of being glndsome ; 
gladness, joy. 

2423 Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) v. xiH. J04 Ry.1l robes of 
ioye and of gladsomncssc. 1549 Ckaloner tr. Erasm. on 
Folly I iij a, 'I'he same not sceldome disavailelh^to the glad- 
somenesse and pleasure of the lyfe. a 2651 Calomwoou 
Hist. Kirk (1843I II. i3?, I -- declared unto her your 
Majestic’s gladsomnesse of her recoverie of her late sicke- 
nessc. 2826 J. Wilson City of Plague 211. i. 246 Childhood 
lost Its bounding gladsomeness. X849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
III. ix. 204 The bells from every church steeple swung forth 
their jte.-tfs of ghdsomeness. 

Gladstone (glae’dstsn). [f. the name of Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone (1808-98).] Used allrib. or 
ellipl. to designate certain articles, a. Gladstone 
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(claret) : a jocular name given to the cheap French 
wines, the importation of which greatly increased 
in consequence of the reduction in Customs duty 
made by Gladstone while Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in i860. 

18^ Athenxuin 558/3 The word ‘ Gladstone’ will prob- 
ably continue to indicate those French wines which his Act 
cheapentd for the general market. 1871 Trolloi’e Ralph 
the Heir ill, Yes, we’ve got sherry, and port wine, and 
Gladstone. 1B84 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. i. 86 To 
make him unbosom himself over a bottle of Gladstone claret. 

b. Gladstone Kpag) \ a light kind of portmanteau 
or travelling-bag. 

1882 Mjss^ Braddon Mt. Royal III. i. it Hamleigh’.s 
servant sitting behind, walled in by a portmanteau and a 
Gladstone-bag. 1887 E. J. Goodman Too Curious vi, With 
his Gladstone-bag in his hand. 1889 J. K, Jerome 3 Men 
in Boat iv. 54 We got a big Gladstone for the clothes. 

c. * A roomy four-wheeled pleasure carriage with 
two inside seats, calash top, and seats for driver 
and footman’ (Webster 1864). 

Gladstonian (gljedsto‘i‘nian\ a, and sb. [f. 
prec. + -IAN,] A. adj. Belonging to or character- 
istic of W. E. Gladstone; since 1886 used spec. 
(chiefly by opponents) as the designation of the 
party which supported Gladstone’s proposals for 
establishing Home Rule in Ireland. 

1861 Illustr. Land, Neivs 27 Apr. 392/1 Another gigantic 
Gladstonian oration. 1865 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 177 Anything 
, . more Gladstonian than the written book it is impossible 
to Jay hand.s upon. 3886 Times 9 June pA Where can the 
Gladstonian Liberals hope to win seats? Against the Con- 
servatives, supported as the latter will be by the Unionist 
Liberals, Gladstonian candidates will fight at a far greater 
disadvantage than in November last. 

B. 1 . A supporter of Gladstone; spec, a 
member of the ‘ Gladstonian * party (see A). 

1847 Mozley Lett. 6 Aug. (1885) 183 Rogers described the 
melancholy meeting of three or four Gladstonians [i.e. sup- 
porters of Gladstone in the Oxford University election]. 1886 
Times 26 May 9/2 Mr, Fenwick. .encouraged Ministers, in a 
speech much applauded by the Gladstonians and ParnelUtes, 
to stand firm and adhere to the [Home Rule] Bill, 

2. =GLAnSTONEa. 

1864 Daily Tel. 3 May, The finest Chateau Lafitte was 
introduced alongside the most rasping Gladstonian. 

Hence Gladsto niaulsm. 

iBSSPa// Mall G. 9 Mar. 10/2 He. .thought that what the 
House of Lords was really out of .sympathy with was 
Gladstonianism, 1888 Sat. Rev. 22 Sept. 345/2 The whole 
political capital of Gladstoniani.sm. 

Gladsum, obs. form of Gladsome, 

Gladwin(e, -wyn, var. Gladdon, 

Glady (glf*’di), a. rare, [f. Glade sb.^ + -t 1.] 
Glade-like ; abounding in'glades. 

1837 Arnold Lei. clvl. in Stanly Life (1838) II, 72 Ibe 
snugness of that delicious glady field. 2851 Mrs. Marsh 
Ravenscliffe III. ii. 32 As the door opened, giving a view 
of the copsy and glady wood beyond. 18^ Tail's Mag. 
XXI. 338 A magnificent banyan tree, that stood in the 
glady openings of the forest. 

Gladye, obs. inf. of Glad v. 

Gladyii(e, -yyn, vars. Gladdon. 

Gleed, obs. f. Glad a . ; obs. pa. t, of Glide v. 
GIsbu, var. Glew a. Obs. 

Glafe, obs. form of Glaive. 
t Glagol ^ • Obs. rare—^. [a. OF. glagol, glagel^ 
moA.Y. glateul.'] = Gladiolus 1 a. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiii. iv, The flour is of glagol, 
and smellett only of complaynte. 

Glagol ^ (glse'g^). [app. a back-formation from 
next.] The Glagolitic alphabet. (In recent Diets.) 

Glagolitic (glsegiJIi'tik), a. [ad, mod.L, gla- 
golitiC’US (cf. Ger. glagolitisch)^ f. Serbo-Croat. 
glagolica (c = ts), the Glagolitic alphabet, f. the 
Common Slavonic glagol, word. 

The reason for the name is uncertain; it is conjectured 
(Miklosich Glagolitisches Alphabet in Ersch & Gruber 
Encycl.) that glagol may in some dialect have had the 
sense of * letter ' ; similarly slovo^ which in Slavonic generally 
means ' word has also the sense of ‘ letter ’ in Croatian, 
The distinctive epithet of the ancient Slavonic 
alphabet (called also * Hieronymian * Illyrian % 
and ‘ Slovenish ’) still retained in the service-books 
of the Roman Catholics of the Slavonic rite in 
Dalmatia, etc. ; also used as a designation of the 
Roman Catholics of the Slavonic rite. 

x86x Neale Notes on Dalmatia, etc. 98 In the case of 
mixed marriages between a Glagolitic and Latin Catholic, 
the children follow the rite of the father. 1861 Max Muller 
Set. Laug. v. 187 note, Oldest dated MS. of 1056, written 
for Prince Oslromlr. Some older written with Glagolitic 
letters. 3881 Academy 26 Mar. 226 The Slaves, when they 
became converts to Christianity, framed two alphabets, the 
Cyrillic and the Glagolitic. 

Glaid, obs. Sc. f. Glad a., Glede. 

Glaid, obs. Sc. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Glide v. 
Glaif, obs. Sc. form of Glaive. 

Glaik (gl?k), sb. Sc. [Of obscure origin ; con- 
nexion with Gleek is suggested by the sense, but 
its phonological possibility is not evident. 

Possibly sense 4, though recorded late, may be the original ; 
the notion of ‘ deceit ’ has often developed from that of 
‘ dazzling ’. Otherwise sense 4 must be regarded as a distinct 
word.] 

1 . pi. Mocking deception ; chiefly in the phrases 


to give (t//'?}’) otu the glaiks, to cheat, swindle 
one ; to get the glaik{s, to be cheated or deceived. 
Cf. Gleek sb:^ 

1508^ Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 497 Grclt in the 
glaykis, gude Maister Gilliam gukkis. 1535 Lvndesay 
Satyre 1871, I se they haue playit me the glaiks. 2571 
Satir. Poems Refortn. xxv. no 'ITiis s>'lit, begylit, They 
will bot gel he glaikis, 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. X. 47X Another writeng sensles, fu! of Gukis and 
Glaikis. 1681 Colvil IVhigs Supplic. (1751) 59 We did 
nothing but hunt the glaiks. Note. Hunt the glaiks, go 
of a fool's errand. 37.. in Herd's Coll. Anc. Sc. Songs 
(1776) 1 1 . 230 She gave me the glaiks when a* was done. Z755 
R. Forbes Ajax's Sp. 7 Yet routh o’ honour he has got, 
Ev'n tho’ he gets the glaik. 1805 A. Scott Poems (1808; 121 
Lads the glaiks did gie ye.. when ye were young. 

2 . A contemptuous epithet applied to a person. 

t<z 1550 C/irtr/ir Kirke Gr. xxiil, His wyf bad him ga 

hame, Gib Glaiks.] ‘ 1814 Saxon 4- Gael I. 20 Och sorrow 
be on the glaik, my own heart will never warm lo her. 

3 . ‘ A child's toy or puzzle * (Jam.). 

[2638: perh. quot. for should come here; .see Glaiks.] 
1890 W. Gregor Notes to Dunbar's Poems (S. T. S.) 62, 
I have seen a toy called * the glaykis *, which was composed 
of several pieces of notched wood fitted into each other in 
such a manner that they can be separated only in one way. 
1896 Crockett Grey Man iii, Why should a grown man. . 
care about the glaiks and puppet plays of a lassie of sixteen ? 

4 . A flash of light. Alsoy^. 

i8t8 Scott Hrt. Midl.xxx, Gazing, glancing-glasses they 
are, fit only to fling the glaiks in folk’s een. 3829 \V. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 175 His een . . Ae single 
styme afore his nose. They couldna .see for glaiks. 1823 
Galt Entail Jl. 186 He has glaiks and gleams o’ sense about 
him, that (etc.}. 3830 — Laurie T. ill. v. (1849) 100 The 
rising sun was .. sprinkling the floor of the forest aisles with 
glaiks and gleams. 

+ Glaik, 2^- * 5 V. Ohs. AIso6glak. [f. Glaik 

1 . intr. To gaze wantonly or idly. 

c 1560 A, Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xx. 42 The blenkyne of 
ane E Ay gart the goif and glaik. c 1590 Burel Pass. Pilgr. 
in J. Watson Collect. (1706) Ji. 29 On sick consaiis to glaik. 

2 . trans. a. To befool, delude, b. ? To pervert, 
sophisticate. 

3500-20 [see below], c 1560 A. Scott Poems T. S.) xi. 
« Get ge ane goldtn hour to glak thame [women]. 1567 
Gude < 5 * G. Baltatis (1897) 178 U'liocht thow be of Religioun 
. . 3 it and thow glaik or gagioun The treuth, thow sail cum 
downe, 

3 . To dazzle (the eyes). 

1839 W. Tennant Papistry Siortu'd (3827) 3 Thou at his 
elbuck stood unseen, And wi’ thy glamour glaik’d his een. 
Hence tGIai'klng* vbl. sb. Also tQlai ker, 
one who ‘glaiks’. 

x§oo-2o Dunbar Poems xvii. a Sum takkis our Htiill aw- 
toritie, And sum our mekle, ana that is glaiking ; In taking 
sowld discretioun be. ^ 13x605 Polwart Flytingw. MonU 
gomerie 751 Gleyd glatker, roome ratker. 

Glai’kery. Sc. Also 6 glaikrie. [f. Glaik 
sb. -f- -ERY.] Foolish, wanton, or giddy conduct, 
c 3580 Satir. Poems Reform, xliii. 203 Young men for 
glaikrie can not agrie with age. 38x6 J. Duff Y e’d 
quite yere glaikery, an* at last be wise. 

Glaikit (gli^'kit), a. Sc. and north. Also 5 
glakyt, 6 glaykit, -yt, 8 glakit, 6- glaiket, 
[Related to Glaik sb. and v., but recorded earlier 
than these,] Senseless, foolish. In later use: 
Thoughtless, flighty, giddy (said esp, of women). 

c 3450 Henrvson Sum Practysis Med. 1. Poems (1865) 43 
Your saying I half sene, and on syd set it. As geir of all 
gaddering, glaikit, nocht gude. 1:1470 Henry IVallace x. 
845 glakyt ScoUis can ws nocht wndyrsiand ; Fulys 
thai ar. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 136 It vas beleuit be al Ihe 
Romans that he [Brutu.s] vas becum frenetic and glaykit. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Poems x. 18 Some we sie, in evry age, 
Lyk glaikit fools, gang gooked gaits. 17B6 Burns To Unco 
Guid 12 Poor mortals. That frequent pass douce Wisdom’s 
door, For glaikit Folly’s portals. 2824 Scott Redgauntlet ti, 
Aglaiket ne'er-do-wecl. 3862 Glib i’ the 

tongue is aye glaiket at the heart, 1893 in Northumbld. Gloss. 

Hence Glai'kitly rrt/z'., foolishly, thoughtlessly; 
Glai'kitness, flightiness. 

a 1500 Ratis Raving 342 Al thar disport and thar blycht- 
nes Is al in foly and glaikitness. 3823 Lockhart Reg. 
Dalton III. 171 Bid her have done wi’ her glaiketness for a 
wee, and let’s hear plain sense for ance. 3837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (1843) 299 If glaikitly we yokit. We wad be toilin’ 
sair. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Glaikedness, giddiness. 

Gl&iks. Sc. (? Obs.) and Anglo-Irish. Also 7 
glare. (See quot. 1880; but the sense in the other 
passages is doubtful; quot. 1638 may belong to 
Glaik sb. 3.) 

3638 Adamson Muses Threnodie, Invent. Gabions 96 In 
one nooke stood Loquhabrian axes, And in another nooke 
the glaxe is. 1814 Train Mountain Muse 144 With platter, 
glaiks and quern mill, \8t8o Antrim ^ Down Gloss., Glaiks, 
a lever attached to a churn-staff, by use of which the churn- 
ing is ]e.ss laborious. 

Glair (gle»j), sb> Forms : 4-6 glayre, gleyre, 

(5 gleyere, gley5y(e)r, 6 gleyr), 4-7 gleire, (6 
gleir, gle(e)re, 6-7 glearo), 7-9 glare, 5- glaire, 
8- glair, [a. F. glaire, found in 13th c. The 
forms in the other Rom. languages {Px. glara, clara, 
It. chiara, Sp.r/am) indicate 'L.cldra, fern, olcldrns 
bright, clear, as the source of the Fr, word. 

'I he change of initial from r to ^ must have been early, as 
^Erie’s Gloss, (c xooo) has 'Glara, sex-Htn ’ ; some scholars 
have ascribed it to confusion with gldrea gravel, but this 
i.s unlikely, as there is no evidence that this word had the 
.sense of * clay ’ or adhesive soil. Med, L. g’Azrfa, applied to I 


the viscid Juice of grapes in Barth. De Propr. Rerum, is 
prob. a latinization of ¥. glaire.} 

1 , The white of an egg ; freq. in full the glair of 

Also, a technical term for pre- 
parations made from the whites of eggs and used 
in various trade-processes, esp. book-binding (see 
quot. 1893). 

■33.. E. E. Allit. P A. 1025 pe wal of Jasper Jat glent as 
glayre. C3386 Chaucer Can. I’tom. Prol. <5- T. 253 Vn- 
slekked lym Chalk and gleyre of an ey. 3430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas I. XX. 36 b, They have siriclories to make their skin 
to shine Wrought sublilly of gommes and of glaire. c 3440 
Promf. Parz\ 198/2 Gleyre of eyryne.or o^er lyke( A' gleyere, 
g/eyjyr of eyre, P. gley3yer’ of ejT*;, glarea. C3485 
E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 72 Grynde vermelone one a 
.stone with newe glayre, and put a lyiylle of the 3olke of an 
ay thereto, and so write therewith. 3573 Wr/ of Limtning^ 
7 'o make glaire take the whyte of newe laide egges(etc.]. 
3634 Peacham Gent. Exerc. 1. xxi. 67 Gumme lake is made 
with the glaire of egs, strained often and very short. 3761 
Brit. Ma^. II. 45 Instead of the glair of eggs, gum-water is 
frequently used. xBxx Sef Jnslrtictor 560 ’I'o make the 
glare of eggs. 3883 St. fames's Gaz. 30 Nov. 5/1 The yelk 
IS compounded with phosphorus, the glair with albumen, 
and the shell is made with lime. ^ 3893 Q. Rev. July 185 The 
‘glaire’ or adhesive sub.stance with which those portions of 
the cover are to be coaled which are intended for gold 
ornamentation. 

Comb. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Giatre-dealer, a vender 
of broken eggs, albumen, &c. 

2 . tran^. Any similar viscid or slimy substance. 

a 3529 Skelton E. Rummyngz$ Her lewde lyppes iwayne 

They slauer, men sayne, Lyke a ropy rayne, A gummy 
glayre. 3574 Mirr. Plag., Morindusxy, Rammishe stenche, 
bloud, poyson, slymy glere That in his body, so aboundaunt 
were. xWs Hooke Microgr. 51 Any glutinous Liquor, as 
.. Oyl of Turpentine, Glare of Snails, &c. 3790 Sir W. 

Fobdyce Muriatic Acid 11, I found the tongue black 
and dry, with a black glare on the teeth. xWo Gosse 
Rom. Nat. Hist. 160 The mass, which seems a mere drop 
of thin glaire, almost or quite homogeneous [etc.]. 3865 
T. R. Jones in Intell, Obserz'. Mar. 122 The transparent glair 
produced from decomposing vegetables. 

t Glair, Obs.rare^'. In 5 glayre. [a. 
OF. glaire, glayre L. gldrea."] Gravel. 

X48X Caxton Myrr. 11. xxi. iii By Acres the Cyte is 
founden a maner of sande and there is founden also of the 
glayre of the sec whiche ben medled to gvdre, And of thyse 
two myxtyons is made good glasse and cfere. 

Glair (gle»j), v. Forms: 6 gleer, glare, 8 
glaire, 9 glair, [f. Glair jA^] trans. To smear 
with glair ; t also gen. to paint, daub. 

3563-^ Foxe a. M. (3684) 1 . 754/2 Lewd Wrights of 
Stocks hew and form such Crosses and Images, and after 
that, lewd Painters gleer them with Colours. 3598J.MARSTON 
Aletam. Pigmalion, etc. Sat. iii. (1598) 52 His clothes per- 
fum’d, bis fustie mouth is ayred, His chinne new swept, his 
verycheekes are glared [printed g\zztd ; but note the rime}. 
*755 Johnson, To Glaire, to smear with the while of an egg. 
U’his word is still used ^ the book-binders. 388^ Lock IVorh- 
shop Rec. Ser. iv. 245 The edge [of the book] is now glaired 
evenly, and the gold . . is then gently laid on the edge which 
has been glaired. 

fig- 3563 Mirr. Afag,, Rivers ix, Well saust with lyes, 
and g]ai;ed all with glee. 

Glair, var. Glak sb., Glare a. 

Glaireons (glea’r3,3S), a. Also 8-9 glareous, 
glairous. [LGlaie ‘ •1--(e)ous. .glaireux!] 
Having the nature or appearance of glair. 

*755 Johnson, Glareous. ^3765 Univ. Atag. XXXVII. 
146/2 There is a glareous liquor. x8o6 Knight in Phil, 
Trans. XCVII. 104 A glareous fluid, as Du Hamel has 
stated, exudes from the surface of the alburnum. 38x9 H. 
Busk Vestriad i. 2x9 These glareous eyes Death’s fingers 
glue. i8^8l>\K\3'»\>zvi.Treas. Nat. Hist. Glareous. 3882 
OciLViE, Glaireous, Glairous. [As distinct words.] So in 
later Diets. 

Glairigenous (gle^ri-dsenas), a. [f. Glair 
sb.^ + -GEN i + -OU8.] Producing slime, or mucus, 
orglairin. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885.) .. 

Glairiu (gleo’rin). Also glairine. [f. Glair 
+ -IN.] (See quots. and cf. Bar/gin(e.) 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodiesfx)'^ Of Glairin. Tills 
name has been given to a peculiar substance which has been 
observed in the sulphureous mineral waters of the Pyrenee,s. 
i8i^Y..A.VAv.v.^sPract.Hygieue{ed. 3)_2oOthernitrogenous 
substances are found — the so-called Glairine or the Zoogene. 
3893 Brit. Med, Jml. 22 Apr. 866/2 Many mineral waters 
on evaporation leave an organic residuum which goes by the 
name of glairine. 

Glairy (gle^’ri'', a. Also 7 gleary, 8 gliry, 8-9 
glary. [f. Glair + -yI.] Of the nature of 
glair; viscid, slimy. Chiefly /’nM. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hehnont's Oriat. 196 The venal 
bloud being resolved by other poysons into a liquor Sunovie 
or Gleary water, poyson, jaundous excrement, &c, doth flow 
forth. 3737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (17431 II. 216 'Ihe 
Quantity of brownish gliry Matter that ran out. 3743 Monro 
Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 26 A wounded Nerve yields a glatry 
Sanies. 1809 Home in Phil, Trans. XCIX. 185 By mucus 
of animals, I mean a glary fluid. 1827 W. Kennedy Poems 
122 Two glairy eyes Masked by foul putrefaction hh* 
veiled. 2848 Carpenter Anim. Pkys. i.^ (1872) 3* When a 
considerable quantity of It exists in a fluid (as in the '^"ite 
of the egg) it gives to it a glairj' tenacious character, x ^ 
Zoologist II. 3823 On raising the skin, a 8 *^ 0 ' 
of the muscles and flesh (which was much wasted) pr 
itself. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 115 A glairy secretion is poured 
out from numerous immersed glands. 

Comb. 3883 J. E. Ady in Knowledge ts Jvae 354/1 
..coated over with a glair>-looking deposit [protoplasm]. 
Hence Glai-rineas, viscidity. 

3866-7 Livingstone Last Jrnls. (*873) f* >*• 45 A little 
glariness seemed to be present on the fore eg. 



GLAISE. 

Glaise^. Sc. lOhs. [Possibly a var. of Gl,\cb 
s &.- ; cf. glaze, mod. Sc. var. of Glace v.] A 
touch of fire, a scorch. Also yTg: 

a tS7* Knox Reform, Srotl. Wks. 1846 I. 17 Being bound 
to the slaik in the myddest of some coalHs [etc.] a trane of 
poiv'der was maid and sett a fyre.quhilk gaue to the blessed 
martyre of God a glaise, skrimpled his left hand, and that syd 
of his face, x8*s Jamieson s.v., A glaise o' the ittgUj the 
act of warming one^s self hastily at a strong fire.' 
t Glaise Sc. Obs. [Origin and sense uncer- 
tain ; perh. a. 0 ¥.glais, glaSj resounding noise (see 
Glass ; perh. var. of Glace sb.^^ used^^.] 
1585 Jas. I. Ess, Paesie (Arb.) 23 Whyles in that toung I 
gaue a lusty glaise For to descryue the Troian Kings of olde, 
Glaise, obs. form of Glaze. 

Glaive (gl^’v), so. Also 3-6 gleyve, (6 gleive, 
glieve), 4-6, 9 dial, gleve, 6-f, 9 dial, gleave, 
9 dial, gleeve ; 4 gla(y)fe, 4-6 glayve, (6 *SV. 
glaif), 5-7 glave. [a. OF. glaive^ gleive lance 
(mod.F. glaive poet. == sword). 

Hatz-Darm. regard OF, glaive zs an adapted form of L. 
gladius (through the glndie,glaic^glavi^. Ascoli 

supposes it to represent a Celtic *cladivo- (OIr. claideb 
sword, Gael, ctaidheamk). Neither view, however, accounts 
for the earliest meaning of the word in OF., which is also that 
of MHG. glavte^ glievin, MDu. glavict S^oye^ '^'tt.glavenl[ 
A name given at different periods to three distinct 
kinds of weapons, viz. lance, bill, and sword. 

The second of these senses seems to be peculiar to English, 
the others are derived from French ; in a large number of 
passages it I.s impossible to determine from the context 
which weapon is intended, esp. in the case of later writers. 

+ 1 . A lance or spear. Obs. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Roils) 4165 He hem ssende Mid gleyue 
oher mid roches, and vewe aliue he let. a *300 Cursor M. 
7745 Nou her I leue he kynges glaiue. CZ380 Sir Feruntb. 
46go Hure 5eaie (bayjgunne defende, Wy)> JauncesS: gleiies 
kene. c 1450 Lonfxich Grail xiii. 786 Togederis they weren 
Met The lengthe of AGleyve with-outcn let. 159* Wyrlev 
A rmorie, Ld, Chandos 50 Sir Eustace . .Did baisse hisgleaue 
and well imbrace his shield. 

t b. A lance set up as winning-post in a race, 
and given as a prize to the successful competitor; 
hence, a prize. Ohs. 

c 1380 WvcuF Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 258 * Certis hei rennen 
all, but oon of hem takih he gleyve . . Men usen ofte his 
gamen, hat two men . . rennen a space for a priis, and he 
hat comeh first to his ende shal have h® gamen hat is sett, 
wheher h be spere or gloves [v. r. gleyves] or ohir ]jing hat 
is putt. 1483 Cadi, Angl. 157/2 A Glayfe, brauiuvt. 1500 
Ortus Vocab, Eiij, Brauium est primum (15x8 premium] 
vel victoria: the pryce of a game, or a glayue. a 1555 Brad- 
ford in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 282 Caste your eies on 
the glcue ye runne at, or els ye wil loose the game. 

Comb. Z483 Cath. Angl. 157/2 A Glayfe wynner, braueta. 

c. dial, A fish-spenr, 

1639 Horn Roe. Cate Lang. Uni, xxxviii, There are 
some that glave small fishes witli a three-tined fish-spear 
(glave). 1854 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss., Gleeve, 
a pole about four yards long, with serrated prongs, u.sed for 
catching cels. 1879 W. G. Waters in Norfolk A rchsology 
viii. 170 Gleave, an eel spear. 1893 BARtNC-Gouto Cheap 
yaek Z. n. 103 He . . produced a singular weapon or tool, 
locally termed a gleve. 

t 2 . A weapon consisting of a blade fastened to 
a long handle; a kind of halbert. Obs. 

c 1450 Cov. Mysl, (Shaks. Soc.) 370 Ordeyn eche man. .to 
be ther rcdy, With exys, gleyvis, and swerdys bryth. 1523 
Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. lix. 80 He h.Td in his liond a great 
glaue, sharpe and well stelyd, and aboue the blade, ther was 
a sharpe hoke of stele. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apopk. 276 
Y« senates . . stood^ in feare of his billes & glieues. 1596 
Spenser A’. Q. v. xi. 58 [Theyl over all the fields themselves 
did muster, With bilsand glayves making a drcadfull luster, 
1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian n. vii. 49 Suddenly the Country 
Cjownes came in with their Clubs and Glaiues lorig. ra t« 
(v\a »cai tov? 7r<Afxei« : on p, 48 the s.ame words are ren- 
dered ‘Clubs and Bills’]. 1678 Butler Ntid. iii. ii. 543 
Ze.Tl, with aged clubs and gleaves Gave chase to rochets 
and while sleeves. 

t b. A soldier armed with a glaive. Obs. 

*577 HoussuED Citron. Eng. It. 0^4/1 There be in tliat 
lowne more than iij C. glaiues, and iij C. yeomen. 

3 . A sword ; esp. a broadsword, are/i. and poel. 
In early quots. possibly repr. Gael, claidheamk \ cf. glay- 
jworrsi Claymore. 

e 1470 Henry Wallace x. 367 Awkwart he straik with his 
scharpgroiindynglawc [=:358hjs gud suerd ofsteill]. 15*3 
Douglas Asneis 111. viii. 23 The feirs Orion with his goldin 
glaif. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. 1851 V. 70 Tlie 
Britans had a certain skill with their broad swashing Swords 
and short Bucklers ., Agricol.T discerning that those little 
Targets and unwcildie Claves ill pointed, would .soon become 
ridiculous against tlic thrust and close, commanded [etc.]. 
1786 Burns H'/un Guilford good iv, But Clintons glaive 
frae rust to mvc. He hung it to the wa', man. x8is Bvkon 
C/t. liar. n. Iviii, The Delhi with his cap of terror on. And 
crooked glaive. jBao Scott Jvanhoexvm, To maintain the 
. .lionour of his English ancestry with the glaive and brown- 
hill, the good old weapons of his country. 1887 Bowen I'irg. 
.■Eneid 11.393 tHc] girds on the Achaean’s glittering glaive. 
Jig. X501 Ord. Ciysten Men (W. dc W. 1566) 11. xii. X19 
And therfore sayih the ps.almyst, that the tonges ofsynners 
is the ghiyues of y« deuyll. 

Hcncc Glaive v., + (q) to spear (a fish) {obsi ) ; 
{b) to arm with a glaive (tto/tee-use), Glaived 
ppl. a., .armed with a glaive. 

1639 [sec xc above). xBix Joanna Baillxe Meir, Leg, 
ira/lacevii. 9 Which helmed his brow, and glaved his hand. 
1B69 Lowell CoMcffr, Poet. Wks, 1690 IV. 61 Of the glaived 
tjTanl and long-racmoricd priest, 

Glaizio, obs. form of Glazv. 
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Glak, obs. form of Glack ; var. Gl.mk v. Oh. 
QIakit, -yt, obs. forms of Glaikit. 

Glam Obs. e.xc. dial. [a. ON. glaniftn noise, 
din tSw. glam merriment, loud mirth. Da. glam 
barking of dogs), prob. echoic in origin.] Any 
loud noise, as shouting, loud or merry talk, bark- 
ing of dogs, etc. ; also, a shout, cry. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 830 penne seten pay at kesoper. .pe 
gestesgay&ful glad, of glam debonere. 13.. Gaw.fyGr.Knt. 
1436 Such a glauerande glam of gedered rachchez Ros, 

Je rocherez rungen aboute. Ibid. 1652 Much glam &gle 
glente vp k®r-inne, Aboute i>e fyre vpon fiet. « 1400-50 
Alexander He heres A grete giauir & a glaam of 
grekin tongis. x886 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., 
Hold your glam, anybody can’t year theirzel spake. 

Glam Sc. Also glaum, [var. of CLAitrA’; 
cf. Glav and Gland rA 3 ] pi. a. The iron jaivs 
of a vice (cf. Clam sbO- 2 b). b. Pincers, nippers 
(so clams in dial.), c. Hands (cf. Clam iA' 3). 

1580 Iny.R. Wardr.{iZ\$\ 302 Item, in the smiddie ane 
irne studi’e ane licht hammer ane littill pair of glammis but 
the vys, 1824 Mactacgart Gallovid. Encycl., Glaums, 
instruments used by horse-gelders, when gelding. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Glams, the hands. Northnmb, 

Glam ii. Var. of Clam sb.^ i. 

*797 PoLWHELE Hist. Devon. I. 123 The Glam, a shell-fish 
of the muscle kind, is found above Totnes wear. 

Glam, var. Glaum v. Sc.y to snatch. 

Glama, obs. form of Llama, 
f Gla’mer, sb. Se. Obs. [? Alteration of Clam- 
our; but cf. Glak^ and Icel. glatnra to rattle. 

GatX.clambar wrangUng^evil report, scandal, zaAglamhar 
noise, outcry, are prob. from Eng. or Scottish.] 

A loud noise or tumult; public outcry, scandal. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems IviL 20 Sum [seekers after office] 
hes thair advocattisinchamer And takis thameselfie thairof 
na glamer. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 182 Than come 
3our king and sum Lords with ane glamer, And reft him 
[Riccio] from hir. 1584 Ibid. xlv. 393 Without respect of 
warldlie glamer He past into the witchis chalmer. 

Hence t CHa'mer v. trans., lo raise a clamour 
against, defame. 'fGla'merous q., noisy, clamorous. 

CX470 Henry Wallace vm. 302 At the reskew thar was a 
glamrous rerd. 1A90 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1, 46 
Openly glammerand him, saiand scho said ger banys the 
said Schir John out of this toune. 

Glamer, glammar, glamor, obs. ff. Glamour. 
Glammerie, obs. form of Glamourv. 
Glamorous (glce-moras), a. Also glamourous, 
[f. Glamour + -ous.] Full of glamour. 

2882 Ch, Q, Rev. Apr. 139 The eagle flight of Plato . . ha.s 
always the effect of making the plain world . , seem to reel 
and spin . . it grows faint and 'glamorous. 1885 C. £. 
Craddock in Harper's Mag. Dec. 136/1 The mountains . . 
wore a glamourous purple. 

Hence Gla'iuorously adv, 

1891 E. Castle Consequences I. 1. ». 34 The whole scene 
..became as it were glamorously illuminated. 

Glamotir (gl;e m9i),jA AlsoSglamer, glamor, 
glammar, 9 Sc, glauraour. [Originally Sc.., in- 
troduced into the literary language by Scott. A cor- 
rupt form of Guamsiah ; for the sense cf. Gramabye 
(and F. grinioire), and for the form Glomert.] 

1 . Magic, enchantment, spell ; esp. in the phrase 
to cast the glamour over one (see quot. 1721). 

? 17. . Johnny Faa in Ritson Sc. Songs (1794) IL 177 As 
soon as they saw her well far’d face. They coost the glamer 
o'er her, 1720 Ramsay Rise Sf Fall Stocks 152 Like Belzie 
when he nicks awitch. He, .Casts o’er her een his cheating 
glamour. 1721 — Gloss, to Poems s. v.. When devils, wizards 
or jugglers deceive the sight, they are said to casx glamour 
o’er the eyes of the spectator. 1789 Burns Capt. Grose’s 
Peregrin, iv, Ye gipsy-gang that deal in glamor. And you 
deep read in hell's black grammar, Warlocks and witches. 
1830 Scott Demonol. iii. This species of Witchcraft is well 
known in Scotkind as the glamour, or deceptio vjsns, and 
was supposed to be a special attribute of the race of Gipsies. 
1859 i'ENNYsoN EnidTif-i That maiden in the tale, Whom 
Gwydion made by glamour out of flowers. j86o Reade 
Cloister 4 H, I. 98 He knows father and daughter both. 
They cast their glamour on him. 1894 D. C. Murray 
Making of Novelist 199 The man had a glamour for me and 
drew me with the attraction of a magnet. 

2 . A magical or fictitioos beauty altaching to any 

person or object ; a delusive or alluring charm. 
•1840 td.QQX) Kilmansegg, Fancy Ball xxx.'A, For to paint 
that scene of glamour It would need the Great Enchanter's 
charm. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage 97, I know how 
quickly the glamour fades in the test of constant inter- 
course. 1874 Green //>r/.v.§ j. 213 A sudden burst 

of military glory threw its glamour over the age of Cressy 
and Poitiers. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as ghwwur gift, might \ 
glamourdearned ppl. a. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr, »ii.'ix,'It had much of glamour 
might, Could m.ake a kadye seem a knight. 1813 Picke.n 
Pastoral Eulogy 139 Maybe some wily lass lias had the alrt, 
Wi’ spells, an* charms, to win our Robin’s heart ; An' bauds 
him, wi' her Glaumour-gift, sac fell. 18x9 G. S. Faber 
Disfensaiicns (1823) H- 94 During the reign of our glamour, 
learned first James, 

Glamour (glce'msi), v. [f, prec. sIj.] trans. 
To affect with glamour; to cnarm, enchant. 

1832-51 W. FERCussoNin n'/«f/e-^«iXTV(Scot.Songs) Scr. 
HI. 109 For ilbcr scenes, and ithcr charms, Hae glamour’d 
Winie's cen. 1835 J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xxxiv. 
(x86o) 383 He was wrought upon, bcwiklered, glamoured 
(to use a most expressive Simteh phrase) by the remembrance 
of a sickly dream. x8^ Times a80ct. 5/6 The Greeks.. 
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glamoured with the prospect of an addition to their European 
consequence and greatness. 

Hence Gla*mouring^/* a. 

^1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxi. 182 The mountain’s 
side along Sweeps an infuriate glamouring Song. 

Glamoured (glre majcl), ppl. a. [f. Glamour 
jA + -ED 2 .] Affected with glamour. 

1724 Ramsay Vision xiv. in Evergreen ^1761) r. 220 All 
this and mair maun cum to pass, To clcir zour glamourit 
Sicbl. 1889 Rider Haggard Cleopatra iii, The place, to 
their glamoured sight, was a seething sea of snakes. 

Glamonry (glte-muri). Also glaumeriOjglam- 
merie, glamourie. [Var. Glamour ji. ; for the 
termination cf. Gramarve.] Glamour, magic. 

182X Edin. iMag. Apr. 352 It maun surly be the pithlne.s.s 
o’ the style or sum bewitching glaumerie that gars fowk 
glaum at them whare eir they can get a claucht. 1822 Praf.d 
Lillian Poems 1866 I. 80 l*he shades of glamoury depart. 
2847 J. Wilson Ckr. Norik (1857) I. 249 Glad as if we had 
escaped from glamoury. 2882 Contemp. Rev. July 24 
Ballads, .all more or less touched with glamourie. 
Glamp (glamp), z». Sc. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
Glaum z;. and Glam 2 .] intr. To grope, as in the 
dark. To glavip at\ to make snatches at. 

276S Ross Helenore i. 38 An’ sae I wakn’d glamping here 
an'^there. 1813 D. Anderson 79 (Jam.) He glampin’ 
raise An' tremblin', pat hLs claiseon. 1826 G. Beattie Jolm 
O'Amha* mLife (1B63) 234 [Somejglampit at the vacant air. 

t Gian. Obs. rare “ [var. Glam Clam ; cf. 
Gland 3. J A comb-maker’s vice (cf. quot.). 

x688 R. Holme Armoury rrt. 383/2 A pair of Gians, which 
belong to the Trade of a Comb maker. .The Gians.. is two 
pieces of Wood, square at top, and rounded off below, with 
an Iron Pin through both yet so as they may widen a little. 
Gian, obs. form of Glen. 

Glance (glons), sby [f. Glance v."] 

1 . A swift oblique movement or impact. Bj 
glance : obliquely. Also fig. ? Obs. 

1570 Levins Manip. 21/10 A Glance, iransUus. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. r. 134 For they saile away, being not 
once touched with the glaunce of a shot, and are quickly out 
of the Turkish canons reach. 2654 H. L'Estbasce Chay / 
(1655) 55 And though these speeches did not take their aime 
directlyat his Majesty, 3'etdid thej’ byglanceand obliquel)' 
deeply wound him. 2735 Somerville Chase in, 332 The 
watchful angry Beast U h' Advantage spies ; and at one 
sidelong Glance Rips up his Groin, 
b. Cricket. (See quot. 1897.) 

2892 Daily Ncivs 2 July 2/2 A remarkable ability to play 
the stroke, which can be best described as the leg glance. 
1897 Ranjitsinhji Jubilee Bk, Cricket 272 Ihcre is 
another stroke by which good-length balls on the Icc-side 
can be played— the glide or glance. .. The face of thebai is 
turned slantwise to meet the ball, which should glance off 
towards fine-long-leg.,.In these days, with perfect wickels, 
the glance-stroke is very useful. 

1 2 . fg. a. A satirical hit or allusion, a jest at 
(or w/D/t) something, b. Allusion, reference. 

a. i6e* Fuldecke snd Pi. Parall. 36 This was but the 
glaunce of Diogenes, who made more accompt of his scolTe 
then his state. 2605 Bacon Adv. Leam.x. vil, § 8(1873)57 
Silenus was gravelled, .not knowing where to carp at him ; 
save at the last he gave a glance at his patience towards his 
wife. 1639 Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. § 842 Pleasant 
jests, conceits, and witty glances [L. allusionesX beseem men 
of civility, but not bitter tart girds. 1697 Potter Antiq. 
Greece iv. xiii. (1715) 317 In these Songs they now and then 
gave a Satyrical Glance upon those who had misbehav’d 
themselves in the SVars. 

b. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 349 Albeit in that 
brief discourse I made, .there are some glances .at it ; I shall 
here, .speak a little further upon that subject, 2702 Ecii.ard 
Eccl. Hist, (1710; 5 Every part of it [the temple-ministrailonl 
had a glance at a future and better state of things. 

3. A sudden movement producing a flash or gleam 
of light ; also, the flash or gleam itself. 

2503 Dundar Thistle «5- Rose 96 Reid of his cullour, as is 
the ruby glance, a 2547 Surrey /Eneid n. 223 Yea thrise 
..Inglaunces bright she glittered from the ground W^.terque 
ipsa solo..Etuicuit]. 2637 Earl Stirling Jonathan r. Ixxxi, 
Each swords bright glance, seem’d summons Irom their fate. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 387 I'he Sun .. shines 
with utmost ardour upon those parts .- whether his glances 
be oblique or pe^endicul.ar. 2667 Milton F. L, vii. -ps 
Fish. .sporting with quick glance. Show to the Sun tnir 
wav’d coals. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. 1. 132 The famous 
Ice-glance.. .It is a large high field of ice, whose glance In 
the air may be seen for many Ie.agues at sea. 2810 Scott 
Lady of L, i. xxxv. The silver light, with quivering glance, 
Played on the water's still expanse. 2849 T. Woolkkr My 
Beautiful LadyitZbi-pix As knight led captive, in romance 
Through postern and dark pas-sage, past grirngbince Of arms, 
fig. 2814 Apostate v. il, How awful is this silence which 
has succeeded to that glance of sound ! 16*7 Hood Plea f 
Mids. Fairies xx\\\, So do we flutter In the glance of youth. 

4 . A brief or hurried look. Also a glance at, 
into, of, over, upon, etc. (the object looked at). 

1592 Grrene Cacixrniir'' (*592) 4 The verser cuts off 
some four cards, and..geueth the cony a glance of the bottom 
card. 259* r)Avit:s ATuw/Introd.xli. (1743) u Inc 
Glanceofthis Dame’s angry Eyes. x6o6Siiaks. Tr.efCr.wi. 
it. 226 , 1 was won my Lord With thcfirstglance- 1667 .Milton 
P. L. IX. 1034 So said he, and forbore not glance or 
amorous intent. 27x8 Lady M. tV. Let, to C less 

Mar 10 Mar., Inmost courts, .the glance of the monarch is 

watched, and every .smile is waited for with impatience, 
2795 H. Hunter tr. St.^Pief re's Stud. Nat. {1799)/ v 

This arrangement pleases at first ghnnee, but soon fangties 

the eye by it's uniformity'. iBaS Scott F. ^t. Perth xxxin, 
He passed the papers through his hands, turning some over 
with a hast)' glance, j8fo Tyndall Glue. l. xvt. 113 
ing a glance os’cr the glorious scene beneath us [etc.]- x874 
Green Short Hist. iiL § 7- >54 A glance s.ntivfied bun of the 
hopelessness of the struggle. 
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Jig. X781-3 CowPER Verses A. Selkirk i,\ How fleet is a 
glance of the Mind ! 1805 Foster Ess. iv. i. 105 A decisive 
glance of thought. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 200 
It is idle hypocrisy now to pretend that our design. .included 
-.the slightest glance at their advantage. 

5 . Comb, glance-pitch (see quot. 1897); glance- 
•wood, a hard wood grown in Cuba, and used for 
^auging-instruments, carpenter’s rules, etc. 

1871 M'Elrath Did. JVcrtls Comm. (Webster 1800) 
Glance-wood. 1897 Birm. Weekly Post 18 Sept. 5/1 Barba- 
does is commencing to export ‘ manjak or glance-pitch of 
the nature of petroleum in a bituminous form. 

- Glance (glans), sbJ- Also glanz. [ad. G. glanz 
(Du. glans) brightness, lustre, also glance-ore.] A 
variety of ore having a lustre which indicates its 
metallic nature ; obs. exc. in antimony'^ bis 7 mUh~y 
copper-^ iron-, lead-, silver-glance, q.v. 

• [x4S7-®» *747 • see Glance-ore.] jBjS Stark Elem, Nat. 
Hist, II. 488 Order XI. — Glance, bustre metallic. Gray 
black. 1847 in Craig. 1858 Whewell Hist. Sci. Ideas 
II. 141 The Orders Pyrites, Glance, and Blende, are common 
to Naumann and Mohs. 

b. Comb, glance-coal, a variety of anthracite 
(G. glanzkohle, Du. glanskool). 

1805 Edin. Rev.yX. 230 With respect to glance-coal . . it is 
surely far from being new under its vulgar name of blind- 
coal. 1848 Sir J.G. Wilkinson Dalmatia, etc. 1. 198 It is a 
variety of glanz coal, c 1865 Lethedy in Circ. Sci. 1. 117/1 
Glance-coal, or anthracite, is not rich enough in hydrogen to 
be of any use to the gas manufacturer. 

Glance (glcins), Forms: 5 glench, glens, 
gla(u)nche, 5-6 glence, 6 gla(u)nse, glawnse, 
Sc. glanss, 6-7 glaunce, 6- glance. [Of obscure 
origin. As the earliest sense is the same with that 
of Glace v., it seems possible that the word may 
be a nasalized form of 0 ¥. glaichier to slip, slide, 
perhaps influenced by OF. giienchir, gttencir to 
turn aside, or by Glent v. 

The word has been commonly explained as f, Glance 
a. Du. or Sw. glans, but these are only adoptions of MHG, 
glanz brightness, lustre (related to Glent, Glint).] 

1 . uttr. Of a weapon : To glide off an object 
struck, without delivering the full effect of the 
blow. Also to glance aside, off. To glance on : to 
strike obliquely upon and turn aside. 

C1450 Merlin 198 The stroke of the ax glenched, and 
smote the horse bak asunder, czsoa Afelnsitte xxkvI. 250 
The helmet was hard and i>e swerd glenced asyde & dom- 
magedhyra nought. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 30 
Most of their voices of arrowes should have , . glaunced or 
lighted upon the piques, 17*5 Pope Odyss. xxn, 309 And 
from Ctesippus’ arm the spear elanc’d On good Eumseus’ 
shield and shoulder glanc’d. i8z8 Scott F. At. Perth ii, 
l*he blow only glanced on the bone, and .scarce drew blood. 
j88* Lecky Eng, in iZih C. IV. 245 The heaviest shot 
glanced liarmlesdy from the sides of the assailing vessels. 

iransj. and^^. 1596 Shaks, Tam. Shr. v. ii. 61 As the les? 
did glaunce awaie from me, ’Tis ten to one it maim’d you too 
out right. i62d Jackson Creed vm. xxi. § 4 Their projects 
. .doe often glance or fall upon some other object then they 
thought of. 1846 Trench Alirac. xx. (1862) 329 He. . means 
that rebuke to glance off on Him who has put forth on this 
day his power to help and to save. 

t b. To pass by without touching, 
f iS4otr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. 246 The river 
Nadder .. glawnceth hie the village Wersminster. ai68z 
SirT. BROWNEC/rniAil/rJ/'. ii.iii.(i7i6)49Somehavedigged 
deep, yet glanced by the Royal Vein. 

1 2 . To move rapidly, esp. in an oblique or trans- 
verse direction ; to dart, shoot ; to spring aside. 

1489 Caxton Fayles of A. i. ix. 23 The manere how they 
shall glaunche or witK-drawe themself from y“ strokes. 
c 1500 Atelusine xix. 67 He glanched asyde, and so the 
kyngis nevew, for he recountred ayenst nothing, fell doun to 
the grounde. cz6oa Shaks. Sonn. Ixxvi. 3 Why with the time 
do 1 not glance aside To new found methods? 16x8 Bolton 
Florns iv. ii. (1636) 264 The warre. .glanced into Asia, and lay 
heavy upon Africke. 1647 ii.xxiv, 

If that, the object gone, away those forms do glance. 1786 
tr. Beckford'y y athek (1868) 2oGlancing from the precipice 
with therapidity of lightning, [he] was lost in the gulf below. 
Jig. 1604 T. Wright Passionswx. i. 79 If thou see .. one 
eate very greedily, .such actions glaunce out of gluttony. 

3 . \Vith reference to discourse: To pass quickly 
over, glide from, off (a subject). To glance at 
{upon, f against) : to allude or refer to obliquely 
or in passing, usually by way of censure or satire 5 
to hit at, reflect upon, 

1570 Dee Math. PreJ. 33 Vet will I glanse ouer it, with 
wordes very few. 1591 Greene Disc. CooshageVx^i. (1592) 
3 Thus Gentlemen I haue glaunst at the Barpards lawe. 
1603 Shaks. Aleas.Jor Tocall himvillaine: and 
then to glance from him To th’ Duke himselfe, to taxe him 
with Iniustice. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Gonlart's Wise 
Vieillard To Rdr. A iv, The wise Old Man . . seemes to 
glance at our English Proverb : No foole to the old foole. 
*67*“8 Marvell Rek. TransJ 1. 40 Whatsoever may have 
glanced upon him, was directed only to our Author. 1720 
Swift Fates of Clergymen Wks. 1755 II. ii. 29 Verses., 
wherein he glanced at a certain reverend doctor. 18x9 W, 
Taylor \t\ Monthly ATag.'yClNW. 119 The discourse mostly 
glanced upon the corruption of Manners and Morals among 
the Romans, 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t, vi. 174, 
I glanced off, as one often does in talk. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 39 Words which glance upon the purity of justice. 

4 . To cause a flash of light by rapid movement ; 
+ to shine. Of light: To dart, flash, gleam. 

1588 Saiir. Poems Reform, xlviii. 76 To . . mak it [cloth] 
weill hewit And gar it gjanss Jyk Dunmygrane. 16x7 Mory- 
soN Itin. 1. 19 The Sunne beames ghancing on my face, as 
I lay in bed. 1648 Milton /’jn/wr Ixxxvii. 27 In thee [Sion] 


fresh brooks and soft streams glance^ 1727 P. Walker Life 
Peden (1827) 49 He broke out in a Rapture about our 
Martyrs, sawng. .now they are all Glancing in Glorj*. 17.. 
Ramsay Ode AJent. Airs. Forbes 13 Her soul glanc’d with 
each heavenly ray. 1781 Cowpcr Truth 242 Now flashing 
wide, now glancing as in play, Sxvift beyond thought the 
lightnings dart away. *822 Scott Pirate xxiii, These pretty 
feet and ancles, that glance so white in the moonbeam. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xxxlv, An insane light glanced, 
in her heavy black eyes. 1859 Tennyson Marr. Geraint 172 
He. .glancing like a dragon-fly In summer suit and silks of 
holiday. 

yg. 1S24 Miss Fcrrier Inker, xcvi, The thought glanced 
upon her, that L. would be glad to see her so protected. 
18^ W. C. Smith Kildrostan I. i. 242 The ripples that 
glimmer and glance Where the sun flashes. 

6 . Of the eye : To move quickly, to cast a mo- 
mentary look, to flash. Also said of the person 
looking ; esp. io glance at, to give a brief look at ; 
to glance over, to look quickly over, to read hur- 
riedly (also io glance througli) ; and with advs., 
as to glance down, up, etc. 

*583 Stanyhurst yEneis 11. (Arb.) 61 In this wise musing 
myn eye glaunst to my coompanye fensiue. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr.Acad. i.xxiii.233 They that glaunce at honor 
[Fr. qni iettent legerement les yeux a Phonneitr], as iOhat 
were vertue it selfe. 1590 Shaks. A/iiA. Al v.i. 13. 1638 F. 
Junius Paint. Ancients 293 The eyes .. loosly swimming in 
pleasure, glancing and (to speake so) venereall. xBzoW. I rving 
Sketch Bk. I. 51 A beautiful face glanced out at the window 
and vanished. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 396 Some of 
those who glance over these pages, may have been the ‘ sons 
and daughtersof affliction*. x^xL. Stepheu P laygr.Europe 
iii. (iBgi) 8r We crept . . cautiously along . . glancing down 
the mighty cliffs beneath us. 

■ fig. 1861 G CO. Eliot Silas AT. 37 His thoughts glanced at 
all the neighbours who had made any remarks. 

6 . trans. a. To glance ends eye, look : f {a) to 
turn aside one’s gaze as when dazzled (cf. sense 2) ; 
(b) to give a quick or momentary look ; also, to 
look quickly at or upon an object. 

XS90 Greene Never too Ax/^(i6oo) F, Finding the sunne 
too glorious for my sight. I glaunst my looke. c x6oo Shaks. 
Sonn. cxxxix. 6 Deare heart, forbeare to glance thine eye 
aside. 1632 Brome North. Lasse, i. vii. Wks. 1873 HI. 16 
Now glaunce your eye on this side, on the yoke. You bring 
. your neck to. 1642 Life, etc. y.PuJfe 4 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
IV. 315 His downcast eyes upon his boots are glanct. 17x6 
Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 1753 1. 104 Fire broke in flashes 
when he glance’d his eyes. « 1794 Gibbon /I/mc. /PXrj. (1814) 

I. 177 After glancing my eye over Addison’s agreeable dia- 
logues, I more seriously read the great work of Ezekiel 
Spanheim. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey ii. xiu, Vivian glanced 
a look of^ annihilation. 1837 Hawthorne Tivice-Told T, 
(x8sx) I. i. 21 He.. glancing his severe eye around the 
group . . at last bent it sternly on Sir Edmund Andros, 
b. Tosurveywithaglance; tocatchaglimpseof. 

x635>5d Cowley Davideis 11. 182 Still does be glance the 
fortune of that day. *765 J. Brown C/rn yml. (1814) 163 
With enrapturing Joy shall we glance the countless facts of 
redeeming love, 1797 Mr.s. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl 
ti8x3) V, 302 Lady Gauntlet just glanced the hind wheels of 
two carriages, which drove round to the back of the house. 
i8z8 Montgomery Vision Heaven 28 ^yho ever glanced the 
Heavens, nor dream’d of God .. andthlngsdivine? Ibid.-y^ 
Those burning mysteries that mortals glance With wonder. 

C. To express or convey with a glance(of the eye). 

17x7 Prior Alma 11. 185 'ITicre his eyes took distant aim, 
And glanc’d respect to that bright dame. 1843 E. Jones 
Sens. <5- Event 109 Glancing sublime devotion. 1845 Brown- 
ing Z.rrrfa Poet. Wks. (1868) X05 As if there were no glowing 
eye i' the world, To glance straight inspiration to my brain. 

•f*?. To touch obliquely; to graze, barely touch ; 
fig. to glance at, allude to. Ohs. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. v. 1. 66 Alone, it %yas Ibe subiectof 
my Theame : In company I often glanced it. 1651 Evelyn 
Diary 15 Sept., I observ’d that the mall gos the whole square , 
thereof next y* wall, and bends wilhan angle so made as to j 
glance y« wall. 

8. a. To direct obliquely, lit. zxAfig. b. To 
emit with a flash or gleam. To glance hack \ to 
flash back, reflect, 

a. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 22 One morning as 
I lay in my bed, a strong motion xvas suddenly ^glanced into 
my thoughts of going to London. j6B$Graciaf s CouriieVs 
Orac. 32 Seeing they [words or hints] are cunningly glanced, 

.so also are they to be cautiously received. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1. L IO They will purposelystrike their Harpoons, .aside, 
or so glance them as to kill nothing. 1704 Swift T. T ub x. 
19X, 1 will here take Leave to glance a few Innuendo’s. 
a 1800 CowPER Wks. (1835-7) I. 120 Formerly, xn my hap- 
piest hours, I had never been able to glance a single thought 
that way. x8o6 R. Cumberland A/^w.(x8p7) 1 . 404 He wme 
home . . to refute some malicious imputalioxLs that had been 
glanced at his character. 1825 Carlyle .ScAxV/rr iii. (X845) 
165 He narrowly escapes killing or ducking for having ven- 
tured to glance a censure at the General. 

b. 1746-7 Hervey Afedit. II. 7 The curling Waves, glow- 
ing with purple in one place . . in another, glancing a c^t 
of undulating Green. 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet Let. iv. 

The biiik, with its usualarrangementofpcwterand earthen- 
ware, .glanced back the flame of the lamp merrily. 

Glance, C/-S. [?as\.T)vi.glanzen to -polish, 
planish (metals), f, glans lustre; see Glance sb,-* 
Cf. G. gldnzen, Sw.^rtwn.] trans. To planish. 

X894 Times 16 Aug. 6/3 Sheet steel, polished, planished, or 
glanced, . . one and three-fourths cents per pound. 

t Glance-ore. Obs. [A half adoption, half 
translation of Du. glanserts (a.G.glattzerz), f. glans 
lustre + erls OitE.] (See quot. 1 747.) 

1457-8 in Plowden Rep.{tS7^)B^* cxbuj Bolles de Glaunce 
ore domini Regis valoris xv li. vj s’, viij d.^ 1747 Hooson 
Aliner^sDict. OJ, Lead Ore we distinguish into three kinds 
which we Miners obserti’C, the first is Potters Ore, which is j 


the same with that we call Glance Ore; the second is Steel 
’ Ore ; and the last is that called White Ore. 

Glancer (glamssi). nonce-wd. [f. Glance z/.i 
+ “ER I.] One who glances. 

1567 Harman Caveat (E. E. T. S.) 61 Be holdinge with 
ardante eyes thys glymmeringe glauncer. 1782 Mad. 

• D'Arblay Diary 28 Oct., Every glance I met was followed 
by a whisper from the glancer to his or her party. 1882 
Athenseum 4 Mar. 279/3 *^’be pregnant meaning of this 

• curious glance has never been equalled since Lord Burghley’s 
nod. The glancer or smiler is a certain Lady Ridgeway. 

■ Glanche, obs. form of Glance 
Glancing (gla’nsig), vbl. sb. [f. Glance v.^ + 
-ING i.j The action of the vb. Glance, in various 
senses. 

1494 Fabyan Chroiu vii. ccx.vv. 252 This KyngeWyllyam 
..by glaunsynge of an arowe..was wounded to y* deth. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. ccclxxiii. 617 Sir Wylliam 
Fermyntone excused hymselfe and sayde . . howe he coulde 
nat amende it (his stroke], bycause ofglaunsynge of his fote. 
1642 Milton Afol. Smecl. Wks. 1738 I. 110 By this up- 
braiding to me the Bordello’s, as by other suspicious glanc- 
ings in nis Book, he would seem privily to point me out. .as 
one whose custom of Life were not honest. X701 Beverley 
Apoc. Quest. 42 All which speak the Openings, and Glanc- 
ings [printed Glaneings] out of the Kingdom of Christ. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland v. 82 She saw a glancing and 
gleaming on the extreme point of the track . . It was the 
glittering of the arms of a strong party of soldiers. 1843 
Pee&zots A lexica (1850) 1. 2S7’The glancing of their weapons, 
and the shrill cry of the trumpet, all fliled the spectators with 
astonishment. 

b. Comb,, as glaucing-glass Sc., *■ a glass used 
by children for reflecting the rays of the sun on any 
object’ (Jam.). In quots.y^. 

1728 Walker Life Peden (ed. 3) 95 A glazing Glancing- 
glass, who loves to hear himself speak, and the World to 
notice him. x8i8 [see Glaik sb.*]. 

Gla*ncin^, ///. a. [f. Glance v.^ -ing 2,] 
That glances (in various senses of the verb). 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vi. 38 The glauncing sparkles 
through her bever glare^ And from her eies did flash out 
fiery light. 1692 R. L'Estrance yosephus, Antiq. xvii. 
xiv. (1733) 477 He insinuated, by this glancing Way, some 
remote Pretension that he might have to the Crown. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xix. 464 This [scar] on Parnassus combating 
the boar, With glancing rage the tusky savage tore. 1814 
Southf-y Roderick xvii. 49 The stream— with its shadows 
and its glancing lights. 1876 Geo, Eliot Dan. Der. vi. 
xlviii, She had a glancing forethought of what she would do 
in that case. 

t b. glancing view, a cursory look or survey, 
i^r T. HfALE] Acc. New Invent, p. xli, This glancing 
View of these two great Inventions. 1707 Norris Treat, 
Humility Hi. 102 To take a short glancing view of the im- 
perfections of our nature. 

c. Comb., as \ glancing-wise, 

1548 Patten Exped. Seotl. H iiij, Syr Thomas Darcy 
vpon hys approch to the enemies, was strooken glauncing 
wyse on the ryght syde, with a bullet. 1580 North Plutarch 
(1676) 18 He had never opened it to them but in dark 
speeches, and glaunsing wise, and so much as sufficed to put 
them in some hope. 

Hence Ola'ncingiy adv., in a glancing fashion. 
1556 J. Heywood Spider e,' F. xxxv. 47 Tharbiters glauns- 
ingly, Ere the flie.s ought salde. . Had beiweene them selues 
these woords. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 125 
Others glansinglie passe by it, as a matter of no great obser- 
vation. x668 H. More Div. Dial. iii. xxlx. (1713) 253 
These six .. I distinctly remember, but had cursorily and 
glancingiy cast mine Eye on all twelve. 1827 Blac/nv. Alag. 
XXL 502 My feet shall bear me glancingiy along to the 
merry music of streams. 1855 Tail's Alag. XXII. X19 There 
are plenty of witty men .. whose faculties play glancingiy 
upon the surface of things. 

Glancy (gla*nsi), a. rare-~K [f. Glance 
+ -Y I.] Bright ; quick in movement. 

*733 Ramsay Tend. Alisc. (1775) I. xo8 Her glancy een 
like comets sheen, The morning sun outshining. 

Gland ^ (gljend). gland-em, glans coioxa., 

perh. through F. glandl\ 

1. An acorn. Obs. exc. (occas.) = Glans 2 , 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature x. g i. 76 Many 
Countries lived of Pulse, and Gland, and Dates. 1721 
Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 45 A hundred Bushels, 
which may probably contain in Number 384000 Acorns ; for 
reckoning sixty Glands to the Pint, which is 3840 to the 
Bushel, in a hundred Bushels there will be the aforesaid 
Number. Penny Cycl. V. 25^3 Gland, .. the fruit of 

the oak, the hazel, &c. 1880 (see Glans 2]. 

•|‘ 2 . (See quot. ; so Gr. jSdAavor.) Obs. 

X684 tr, BonePs Alerc. Compit. xix. 745 Glands, or Sup- 
positories. 

3. = Glans 1 . Qlinyat Expos. Lex. 

Gland^ fglxnd). [ad. Y.glande gland, tumour, 
altered form of OF. glandre (see Glandeb), 
*glandle, ad. L. *glandula Glandule.] 

1. Phys, An organ, composed of nucleated cells 
and either simple or complex in structure, ■which 
separates from the blood certain constituents for 
use in the body, or for ejection from it. 

Simple and compiound glands are also distinguished as 
Conglobate (cf. Lymphatic) and Conglomerate, q. v. • Cer- , 
tain organs, such as the spleen,thymus,th>Toid, and adrenals, 
which perform the function of glands but have no excretory 
duct, are known as Ductless (also aporic) glands. Indi- 
vidual glands, or groups of glands, are chiefly named from 
their position, as cervical, cceliac, iliac, etc., or from their 
discoverer, as Blandin's, Boivman's, etc. ^ 

1692 "Ray D issol. IPi;rA/x32ShelIsfoundin Animal Bodies, 
in whose (3Iands they were originally formed, a 17x1 Ken 
Hymnotkeo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 109 Soft Love compress’d 
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the Gland in either Eye, And Tears flow'd down. 17x8 T. 
Chamberlavne Relig. Philos, (1730) I. iij. § 4 There are m 
the Mouth so many Glands or Fountains of Spittle. 1781 
E. Boi,Gard,\.{\T^\) 1 55 The <^yle’s white trunk 

..Winds into glands, inextricable clues. 1830 R. Knox 
BfclariT s Auat, 75 The cellular tissue is more abundant in 
the muscles than in the glands. z85x' Carpenter Matt, 
Phys. led. 2) 258 In Mammalia, the Absorbent system pre- 
sents itself m Its most developed and concentrated state,, 
the glands are much more numerous. 1872 Mivart Blew, 
Anat. X. (1873) ^jo Each gland consists essentially of a net- 
work of finely divided lymphatic vessels on and amongst 
which capillary blood vessels ramify. 

2 . Bot, A secreting cell or group of cells on the 
surface of a plant-structure (cf. quots. 1 845-78 1. 

1785 Martyn Rousseaus Boi. x;i. 131 At one end of these 
Ifilaments] is a gland, at the other an anther. 1805 Med. 
yml. XIV, 543 Leaves circular, .with two glands running 
one into another on the inner side above the base. 1845 
Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 19 Glands are either hairs with a 
head or secreting organ . . or interna! nuclei, .or little tuber- 
cles upon various organs. 1878 M^Nab Bot, (1879) 59 Glands 
are cells or aggregations of cells distinguished, .by contain- 
ing resinous, oily, sugary, or fragrant substances. 

3 . attrib.tiXi^ Comb.,7i^gland‘alveohis,-cell,-cysty 
'diictf -fever ^ follicle^ -lesion^ -lobtile^ -mass^ •‘nerves 
•orifice^ -patchy -salts, -secretion, -structure, -tissue, 
-tumour, -vesicle ; also gland-bearing, -ciHate{d, 
-dotted, -like, -tipped adjs. 

Allbntt' s Syst, Med. 11 . Sm Numerous small *gland 
alveoli open along its course. x86> Darwin in Life ff Lett, 
(1887) 111 . 319 One of the *gland.bearing hairs of Drosera. 
1875 — Insectiv. PI. iii. 56 The fluid within the *gland cells 
passes outwards. 2880 Beale Slight Aibn. zto As age ad- 
vances the gland-cells become more feeble. X870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 465 Nephrodium rigidum. .involucre, *gland- 
ciliate. Ibid. 124 Rosa casitzV/a .. densely *gIand-ciHaied 
bracts. 2885 Syd, Soc. Lex,, *Gland-cyst, a cyst developed 
in a gland from obstruction of a duct or distension of 
a follicle. 1870^ Hooker Stud. Flora p. .xi, Hyptricinex 
. . leaves opposite often *gIand-dotted. Sir H. 

Thompson Bis. Prostate (x868) 62 Pus is, in such cases, 
often found filling the sinus pocularis and the *gland-ducts 
around.^ 1885 Syd.Soc. Lex., *Gtaudfever,‘SL fever having 
connection with a disordered condition of the glands. 2878 
T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I. 238 The kind of tissue which is 


mass. Ibid. 829/1 The^gland-lobules have the same relation 
to the efferent renal veins. 2897 Hutchinson Archives 
Surg. Vin. 205 A very considerable *gland*mass had now 
appeared on the left iliac fossa. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
lit, 3C7 *G/and-nerves are . . heW to contain at feast two 
sets of fibres. 1878 T, Bryant Pract. Surg. 1 , 102 The dila- 
tation of occluded ducts or natural *gland-oriflces. x849'52 
Todd Cycl, Anat. IV, 839/r In many Mammalia certain 
Pe^erian ‘•gland-patches show a constant . . size at all 
periods. 2873 T. H. Green Inlrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 70 In 
those cases in which calcification Is associated with retained 
•gland-secretions, the calcareous matters will consist of the 
specific *gland salts. ^ Ibid, 154 The adenomata always 
originate from pre-existing *gland-structures. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 1x0 Quite glabrous, i.e. without bristles or 
•gland-tipped hairs. 2860 Sir H. Tko.mpson Dis. Prostate 
(x868) 62 hlore fluid than naturitl is found In the *gland- 
tissue^ and freely issues on being pressed. 2897 Hutchinson 
Archives Surg. VIII. 201 The following notes describe a 
case in which a •gland tumour . . continued to grow steadily 
for many years. 1849^5* Todd CycL Anat. IV, 831^ 
A microscopic examination of the expressed contents of the 
•gland-vesicles reveals nuclei. 

Gland ^(glreDd). Mech. [? var. of Glan, Glam 2 ; 
cf. Sc. Glaun{d ‘ a clamp of iron or wood ’ (Jam.).] 

1 . A sleeve employed to press a packing tight on 
a piston-rod (cf. Followek 5 d, and Clam 'a mov- 
able collaring for a pnmp ’ \Eug. Dial. Diet.). 

2839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 53, bb is the cover 
of the casing, furnished with a stuffing box, gland, &c. 2872 
Baity Nr:vs6 Nov., The glands were leaking, and, I thought 
every minute the sleampipe would go. 1890 W. J, Gordon 
Foundry 23 The glands on the top of each low-pressure 
cylinder ..will be enclosed in a steam-tjght casing. 

2 . A cross-piece or clutch made fast to a shaft, 
and communicating motion to a machine by en- 
gaging with part of the gearing. 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 32 Clutches or glands 
may be used with much advantage as a coupling for double 
bearings. Fig. 57 represents a coupling of this kind; it 
consi^ls of two crosses, .one fixed to each shaft. 

3 . Bounding o. ^A hooked bar by which the 
parts of a molder’s flask are clamped together.' 
D. * A plate through which the ends of a band or 
tightening clevis pass. A clip-plate." 

2875 in Knight Diet. Meek. 971A. 

4 . Coinb.,^%gland-packer\ gland-cockTseequot.). 
2884 Knight Diet. Mech. IV. 400/1 Gland^cock, a faucet 

held in place by a gland. 2885 Insir-. Census Clerks 42 
Engine, Machine maker. .Gland Packer (Loco.). 

Glandaceous (glrendr'-Jas), a. [f. L. gland-, 
glans Gl.ind 1 + -ACE0US.3 Acom-coloured. 

1E85 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 28S6 J.Thomas Med. Diet., Gian- 
daceous, yellowish brown ; the color of an acorn. 

i* Gla'Zldage. Olis.'~° \F..O'E.glandage(m^ii. 
L, glandastium, gjanddticum), f. gland acorn : sec 
-AGE,] (Sec quot.l 

X65S-8X HiXiVtn Glossogr.tGlan.'iage {Tr.) Mast, also Mast- 
acc, the season of turning hogs into the woods; the feeding 
of hogs by Mast. 

Gland&*rions. a. [f. L. glond-, Glaxd i + 
-Aitious.] Acorn-like in shape; glandiform (fTewA 
Diet.). 


Glandele, obs. form of Glandcle, 
Glandenous, var. Glandwoos, Obs. 

■ Glander (glK-ndoj). Forms ; 5 glaun^o, 6-7 
glaunder, 7- glander(8. l^.O'F.glandre,*glan- 
die Gland ad, L. glandula Glandule.] 

1 1 . A glandular swelling about the neck. Ohs. 

, 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, She had. .aboute her necke 
& throte a twenty botches called glaundres. 2523 Fitz- 
HERB. Husb. § 86 A glaunder, whan it breaketh, is lyke 
matter. 

2. pi. (const.as (7i5e)^/£777ifrrr; a contagious 
disease in horses, the chief symptoms of which are 
s^vellings beneath the jaw and discharge of mucous 
matter from the nostrils. 

. 2523 Fitzherh. Husb. § 86 Glaunders is a disease, that . . 
appereth at his nosethrylles, and betwene his chall bones. 
2530 Palscr. 283 Les glandres . . a disease of a horse called 
the glaunders. a 1637 Dekkek, etc. Witch Edmonton iv. i. 
Wks. 1873 IV, 397 My Horse this morning runs most 
pitiously of the glaunders. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, I. 
437 note, A consumption of the ethmoid bones of the nose 
called the glanders, is with us the most infectious and fatal 
[disease of the horse). 2809 Wellington in Gurw, Desp. 
(1837) IV. 416 Some of the stables at Lisbon are infected by 
Glanders. 2875 Ziemssen Cycl. Med. III. 320 Glanders 
and farcy are perfectly identical afiections, both equally 
contagious, and differing only in their local manifestations. 
fig. 1602 nnd Pi. Return fr. Pamass. 1. ii. 327 They 
haue some of them beene the old hedgstakes of the presse, 
and some of them are at this instant the botts and glanders 
of the printing house. 

b. The same disease communicated to man. 

2871 Darwin Desc. Man I. i. ii Man is liable to receive 
from the lower animals, and to communicate to them, cer- 
tain diseases, as hydrophobia, variola, the glanders, &c. 
2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 76 Glanders is a specific 
disease given to man by inoculation from the horse. 

3 . allrib. and Comb., as glander-pest, -pustule. 
2764 Grainger Sugar Cane i. 616 No glander-pest his airy 

stables thinn’d. 1884 Mackenzie Dis. Throat tf Nose II. 
420 The characteristic glandcr-pustules appear in crops on 
the face. 

Glandered (glsemdaid), ///. a. [f. prec. -f 
-ED~.] Affected with glanders. 

2667 J. Lacy Sauny the Scot iii. Dram. Wks. (1875) 345 
Petruchio is coming.. upon an old, lean, lame, spavined, 
glandered [cf. Shaks. Tam. Shr. iii. u. sr possest with the 
glanders) broken-winded jade. 1752 Berkeley Farther Th, 
on Taravater VTiS. III. 501 It hath recovered even a glan- 
dered horse that was thought incurable. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 429/1 The blood of a glandered horse will impart 
glanderf. sdjo Hocmes Syst. Se/rg. 1 . (ed. s) 700 The dis- 
charge may continue for many months.. unattended by any 
other symptom, and yet the horse be decidedly glandered. 

Olauderons (glse'ndwas), a. [f. as prec. + 
•ous.] Affecled with, or of the nature of, glanders. 

27*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Glanders, Several have 
observed that when a Horse has had the Farcin, he will 
easily become glanderous. 2753 J, B artlet Gentl. Farriery 
328 Another hole .. should be made .. to give issue to the 
glanderous matter washed away by the injection. 2880 
Blackmore Mary Anerley 111 . v. 72 He left an oozy channel 
drying, (like a glanderous sponge) in August ; ana virulent 
fever came into his tent. 2^7 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 5x4 
Evidence of the presence of the glanderous condition. 

Glandiferous (glandi-feros), a. [f. L. gian- 
difer acom-bearing (f, gland-, glans acom + -fer 
bearing) -h -ous.] Bearing acorns or similar fruit. 

1647 A, Ross Myst. Poet. iv. (1675) 103 Virgil calls Acorns 
Chaonias glandes, and all glandiferous woods by the name 
of Dodona. 1664 Evelyn .Sy/ra (1679) xo Into these Fur- 
rows . . throw . . all the Glandiferous Seeds, Mast, and Key- 
bearing kinds. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 338 The Beech is' 
of two sorts and nurabred amongst the Glandiferous Trees. 
2865 Pall Mall G. 13 July ii/r Many [trees] which are 
divided by Pliny into glandiferous and pilch-bearing cannot 
be included in either ^vision. 

Hence OlnndiTeronsness. 2727 in Bailey vol, II. 
Glandiform (glse'ndifpim), a, [ad. L. type 
*glandiformis, f. glandi-, glans acorn ; see -FORM.] 

1 . Acom-shaped. 2 . Resembling a gland. 

2822-34 Goods Study Med. (cd. 4) I, 84 In a few instances , 
half the Icngthoftheocsophagushasbcencompletelygorgcd 
by a single fleshy or glandiform excrescence. 2836^ 7 bDO 1 
Cycl, Anat. II. 990/2 The penis ..is terminated by a soft 
and glandiform structure. 2857 Dunclison Med. Lex. I 
4x3 Glandiform ganglions, 

t GlamdinOUS, u. Obs. rare. Also 6 glande- 
nous, -ynous. [app. f. late L. glandin-, glando 
= L. gland-em Gland* : see-oos.] = GLANDULOUs. 

X54X R, Copland Cuydon's Quest. Chirurg. G iij b, They 
(the pappes) be composed of whyte glandenous flesshe, and 
with vcynes. artercs, & sj-newes. 272^ Bradley Fam. Diet, 
King's Evil, tumours that usually arise about the Neck and 
sometimes in some other gtandinous parts. 

+ Gla-ndi-si-milar, o. Ohs. lf.mod.L.gla»iii 
similis (after SlMlLAJi).] Resembling a gland. 

2753 N. Torriano Midwifry 38 Womb . . Its substance is 
somewhat clandi-similar. 

Glandle, obs. form of Glandule. 

Glandless (glx*ndles), a. Bot, [f. Gland 2 
+ -LESS.] Destitute of glands. 

2B30 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 250 Polypclalous dicotyle- 
dons, with ..cxstipulate glandless leaves, 2870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 221 Hleractum wurvrum.. almost glandless. 

Glandular (glx'ndiiUaJ), a. [ad. F. glandu- 
laire, i. glandttle Glandulf.: see -au*.] Of or 
pertaining to a gland or glandule; resembling, or 
of the nature of, a gland; containing, bearing, or 
consisting of, a gLind or glands, a. Bhys, b. Bot. 


a. 2740 Cheyne ReHmen 18S The nen'ous membranous 
'Tubuli, and the glandular Machinulas. 27S9W. Buchan 
' Dom. Med. (1790) 83 Glandular obstructions generally 
proceed from inactivity. 2836-9 Todd Cycl.Anat. 11.481/2 
The pre\’aUing ideas respecting the essential characters of 
the glandular organization are..>’ague and indefimte. 
1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 25 We cannot 
admit a proper Glandular Tissue, as most authors do. 1872 
Huxley Phys. v. 117 The liver is the largest glandular 
organ in the body. 

b. 2793 Martyn Lang. Bot. s.v. Glandulcsum, A glan- 
dular leai, is that which has glands either on the surface or 
on the serratures. a 2794 Sir W. Jones Set. Indian Plants 
Wks. 1799 11.99 Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with promi- 
nent seedlets, sitting on a glandular pedicel. 1859 Fairholt 

. Tobacco UZ76) s The leaves ..are covered wiib glandular 
hairs. 2870 Hooker Stud, Flora 121 Rosa z/iV/urn.. sepals 
more or less persistent densely glandular. 

Hence Gla'ndularly adv. 

2B40 Paxton Bot.^ Diet., Glandnlarly-crenaied, Glandu- 
larly-serrated, having crenatures or serratures lipped with 
glands. [And other examples.] 

Glandulation (gljendi^XI^'Jan). Bot. [f. .IS 
prec. + -ATto.v.] ‘ The mode of occurrence or pre- 
.sence of glands in plants’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS5). 

2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. ill. xix. 210 Glandulation respects 
the secretory Vessels ; w’hich are either Glandules, Follicles, 
or Utricles. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1 . Note at end, On 
Vegetable Glandulation. 

Glandule (glsemdiwl). Chiefly pi. Also 5 
glandele, 7 glandul, (glandle). [a. F. glandule, 
ad. h. glandula (in pi. glands of the throat, ton- 
sils), dim. of gland-, glans acom : cf. Gland 
• j- 1 . A gland. Obs. 

The word is chiefly current in the 17th cent, and is then 
applied esp. to the glands of the throat and neck, or to the 
tonsils, though also used as a general term. 

cj^ooLanjranc's Cimrg. 84 Glandeles ^at ben kirnelis 
hat TCn in h® ground groin]. 2601 Holland Pliny^ 1 . 339 
The spungeous kernels, which in men be called Tonsill®, or 
the Almands, are in swine named the Glandules. 2634 T. 
Johnson Party's Chirttrg. xvii. xv. (1678) 382 At the greater 
corner of the eye there is a glandule, made lor containing and 
receiving the moisture. 2676 J. Cooke Marreno Surg. 424 
The rest of the Glanduls of the Body do serw eitner to 
Excretion, as those of the Testicle.s, Prostates [etc.] ; or for 
reduction as Glandulx Rennies. 27x3 DERHAM_PAyj. Theol. 
jv.viii.z62 For the affording this oilyprmuciliginous Matter, 
there are Glandules vep^ Commodiously placed near the 
• Joynts. 2748 ir. Vegetius' DisUntp. Autvt. x6i The ghin- 
dules also are sometimes troublesome to animals, 
b. A small gland. 

2752 m Chambers Cycl. 1870 Rollestok Attim. Life In- 
trod. 63 Oral saUvaiy glands are reprc.sented only by small 
glandules impacted m the mucous membrane of the mouth. 
^ 2 . pi. A swelling of the glands in the throat 
or neck (so L. glandtilie). Obs. rare. 

[c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 707 Also blood is medlld wih 
greet fleume &*ma!ancoIie, & engendrih glandulas & Scro- 
phulas.) c 2550 Lt.ovD Treas. Health Ixliii. (? 2560) V vi, To 
lake away the glandules, incorporate brimstone and wbetc 
bran w^ Terpentine. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farsne 
98 For the strangles or glandules which happen vnder the 
Oxe his throat .. plucke away their glandules, and after 
couer his head with some couering. 

3. A morbid swelling or growth in the body. 

2656 R. Whitley in Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 263 
His distemper was a great swelling on his brest below his 
clauis. Phisitians .. found .. y* he had there a glandule by 
Wearing of armes or .«omeihing else. 2670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals \n.m. 296 They found his Reins to be wasted, 
and two Callous Glandules (which the Physicians call Tuber- 
culin obstructing the passage of his Urine, 2822-34 Goods 
Study Med. (cd. 4) 1 . 377 Sometimes [the diseased omentum 
has been] loaded with many thousand glandules. 

Hence Glandula*ceous a. [see -ACEOUa], ‘ like to 
a gland* \ Syd. Soc, Lex. 18S5). 

Glandnliferotis (glrendi:rli-fer3s), (K [f. 
Glandule + -(i)rEBOus.] Bearing glands or glaii- 
dnles. 

270* Drake mPhil, Trans. XXtll. 1236 It wou’d be a 
weak objection, to alledge that the Observation and Experi- 
ment being made on the Uterus of a Cow, the inference 
wou’d not hold from thence to a Wom.in, the one being 
Glanduliferous, and the other PJacentiferous. xSiz A. T. 
Thomson Land. Disi. (18x8)222 The petals are ..longer 
than the filaments, which are in lernancs .. and the three 
innermost glanduliferous .it ihcfijasc. 2882 Nature XX\ . 
327 One may sometimes examine all the leaves without de- 
tecting a single glanduliferous one. 

So Glotidtili'g*erons a. [f. L. -ger, f. ger/re to 
bear.] *= prec. 

1857 Gosse Creation 229 A protrusion and eversion of the 
glanduligcrous edge of the mantle. 

Gl 8 >' 2 idTilifbr 33 it a. [f. L..glandula Glandule 
•f -(i)FOii5r.] ^Having the appearance of a gland 
or glandule ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S85). 

Gla^ndnlite. Min . '7 Obs. [a. F. glandulitc, 
f. glandule: see Glandule and -ite.] Pndding- 
stone, an agglomeration of gland-likc pebbles. 

x8zr Pinkerton Pe/ral. U. 129 The stones called fjlandu- 
Htes by Saussure. r 1 t 

Glandulose (gl3C'ndi/?Iffus), a. Bot. [ad. L. 
giandulbs-us '. see Glandulouh.] Full of glands 
or gland-likc formations ; having the nature of a 
gland. 

1847 W, E. %’ST.T.ve. Field Bet. ys Leaves glandulose. iWt 
Baker in Jml.Linn.Sec. XVifl. 275 Panicle with spread- 
ing, few-flowered, second, glandulose, slender branches, 

+ GlandulO’Hity. Obs. rare - [f. as prec. + 

-ITY.] A gland-likc formation. 
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1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. in. xxv. 176 In the upper 
part*; of wormes; there are likewise found cerlaine white and 
ovall glandulosities which Authors terme egs. 

Glandnlous (glje'ndirrlss), a. Phys. ? Obs. 
Also 5 glandelous, -ose. [ad. F. glanduUuXy 
ad. L. glandtilos-us'j f. glandtda Gland, Glan- 
dule.] Of or pertaining to a gland or glandule; 
having the nature of a gland ; containing, or con- 
sisting of, glands. 

c i/joo Lan/rands Cirurg. 28 Ano^er maner fleisch her is 
hat is glandelose, hat is as it were accornis. find. 267 A 1 he 
fleisch of he tetis is glandelous. R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. Ctij, The other is glandulouster, odenose 
^.rettd glandulous or adenose], or cruddy and kyrnele, as is 
the flesshe of the ballockes.of the dugges and the flesshe of the 
emunlores. 1575 Turberv. Faulconrie Then must you 
fall to gluing hir of those glandulous kirnels of the Weather.’ 
1657 ^ ' Coles Adatu in Eden Ixviil. 129 The tuberous and 
glandulous Cloggs being not much unlike those hard swel- 
lings. 1760-72 tr. yuan tf Ullods Voy. (ed. 3) 1 . 57 It [the 
gallinazo] has a wrinkled, glandulous and rough skin. 1801 
Phil. Trans. XCI. 251 Its substance is glandulous and 
compact. 1846 Buchanan Technol. Diet., Glandular^ 
Glandulous. 

b. Bot. =Glandulose. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xxix. 454 Having the lower 
serratures glandulous. 

Hence Gla'ndnloiisness. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
Glandynous, var. Glandinous, Ohs. 
Glaneing, obs. form of Gleaning. 

Glangore, var. Glengore, Obs. 
tGla'nnen, gla'nen, Obs. rare. [a. 
Welsh gwlanen woollen, f. gwldn wool : see Flan- 
nel.] Woollen cloth, Flannel. Also aitrib. 

1596 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) III. 2 A glanen waste 
coate. 16TO R. Holme Armoury iii. 348/2 Flannel, or 
Glannen .. is one of several sorts of Cloth made of Wool. 

1} Gians (glrenz). [L. glans acorn, cognate with 
the synonymous Gr. /SdXavor ; cf. Gland.] 

1. Anal. 'X\iQ glans penis. 

So Gr. PoAavos (Aristotle) ; L. glans Penis is in Celsus. 

1650 Bulwer Antkropomet, 202 Buttoning up the Prepuce 
with a Brasse or Silver-button on both sides of the Glans. 
1780 W. Buchan Dom. Med, (1790) 509 The prepuce must be 
.. divided, in order to .. set the imprisoned glans at liberty. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat, 818 The Glans {Balanus) of 
the penis. 1881: Mivart Cat 241 The distal end of the organ 
is called the glans. 

2. Bot. (See quots.) 

1704 in Harris Z-ej:. 7 Vc/<k. 1866 TVeAf, 533/r 
an inferior fruit, one-ceUed by abortion, not dehiscing, con- 
taining one or two seeds, and seated in a cupule ; as in the 
acorn. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 296 The nut is often enclosed 
or surrounded by a kind of involucre, termed a Cupule ; 
such as the cup at the base of the acorn, the bur of the 
chestnut, and the leaf-like covering of the hazel-nut. The 
name Glans (sometimes Gland in English) is technically 
a;mlied to such nuts. 

Glanse, glanss, obs. ff. Glance v.T- 
Glanz, var. Glance sb.^ 

Glar, glaur (glar, glgr), sb. Sc. and norl/i. dial. 
Also glair, gloar. [Of unknown origin j pf. next 
vb. and ON. leir mud.] Slime, mud. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 108 He . . in a myre, vp to 
the ene, Amang the glar did glyd. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scotl. I. 45 Five myles of this loch of Spynie 
. .is now maid glare and myre. 17x5 Ramsay Christ's Kirk 
Gr. II. iii, Then took his bonnet to the bent And daddit afT 
the glar Fou clean that day. 1843 Carlyle Zr/. Jan. in 
Froude Life in Land, (1884) I. xi. 285 Like building a dry. 
brick house out of a quagmire of clay and glar ! 1867 Sir 
W. Elliott in Proc. Berw. Nat. Field Club 310 Holes full 
of black glaur. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. ^ Glair, glaur, 
gloar, glar, liquid mud of the filthiest sort. 

Hence Glaury a., muddy, rare. 

1788 PicKEN Poems 38 Through glaury holes an’ dybes 
nae mair Ye’ll ward my pettles frae the lair. 1879 R. 
Adamson Lays Leisure Hours 85 Frae gilded throne to 
glaury sheuch. 

Glar, glaur (glar, gi§r), v. Sc. Also 9 glawr. 
[cf. prec. sb. and Glory z/.2] irons. To make 
muddy. 

CX450 Henrvson Wolf ff Lamb iii. Poems(i86s)2n That 
suld presume, with thy foull lippis vyle, To glar my drink, 
and this fair waiter fyle. 1809 Skinner Poet. 132 Just 
whare their feet the dubs had glawr'd. And barken'd them 
like bryne. 

Glare (gle®i), sb."^ Also 5 glayre. [f. Glare v.J 

1. Dazzling brilliance (of a light, fire, sun, etc.) ; 
a strong fierce light. Also ahsol., dazzling or op- 
pressive sunshine, esp. when falling upon reflecting 
surfaces and not relieved by shadow or verdure. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5926 All shone his shilde & his shene 
armur, GUssenond of gold with a glayre hoge. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) I. 4 Betwixt 10 and ii it cleared up. .The glare 
did not continue long before it rained again. 1700 Drvdf.n 
Pal. ff Arc. 11. 546 The frame of burnished steel, that cast 
a glare From far. X716 Addison Ovid, Met. The seat 

with party-colour’d gems was bright; Apollo shin’d amid the 
glare of light. 1748 Anson’s Voy. ni. iii. 320 The frequent 
glare of the lightning had prevented the explosions from 
being observed. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 71 The naked negro, 
panting' at the line . . Basks in the glare. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra II. 45 The owl, who hated the glare and bustle 
of crowded streets [etc.]. 1869 Freeman Nonu. Conq. (1876) 
III. xi. 7t The comet rfione over the land with a fearful 
glare. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile ii. 36 At a little before 
midday, when the heat and glare were becoming intolerable. 
fig. x8o9-xoC^OLERiDCE/>7V«i:f(i865)29 Books. .looked at 
through the thick mists of ignorance, or amid the glare of 
prejudice and passion. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. 
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viii. (1872) 258 There rose this .. glare of hope upon Igna- 
tius. 1878 Browning Cn»£r/c 66 Who knows if this 
our Rend’s quick Subsidence from as sudden noise and glare 
Into oblivion was impolitic. 

b. The glistening or shining of some surface. 

1658 W. Sanderson Grapkice 86 Wash it over with . . 
Gum-dragon, steeped or dissolved in water, which will set 
a glare or freshnesse upon the Picture, a 1700 B. E. Diet, 
Cant. Crew, Glare, a Glister; also the weak Light of a 
Comet, Candle, or Glow-worm. 1702 C. Mather Afagn. 
Chr. IV. vii. (1852) 128 What would it avail if a man could 
make a glare on his face, by smearing it with some of the 
noctilucas invented by the modern chymistry? xBxr Self 
Instructor 550 Take the glare off the copper. 

fig. Dazzling or showy appearance; gaudiness; 
t«'iwdry brilliance. 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. iv, i. 49 , 1 find, that Virtue 
was but aOIare to blind myJealouMe. 1790 Mad, D’Arblay 
Diary 6 May, She is a very fine woman .. but with rather 
too much glare, both without and within. 18x2 Byron 
Har. i.ix, Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
x8s6 H. Rogers Ess. II. viii. 361 The imagery is loo pro- 
fuse, the diction too ornate ; in a word, there is loo much of 
the pomp and glare of rhetoric. 

3. A fierce or piercing look. 

16^ Milton P. L. iv. 402 About them round A Lion now 
he (Satanl stalkes with fierie glare. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, 
Hist. (1776) VII. 156 Winged serpents., destroying mankind 
by a single glare. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem, 11. 48 Mark 
the fixed gaze, the wild and frenzied glare. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 1. vi, His eyes were hollow, and .shone with a 
brilliant and feverish glare. 1849 Macaulay ///x/. iv. 
I. 450 The glare of his eyes had a fascination for the unhappy 
victim on whom they were fixed. 

Glare (gle-^i), shit- [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Glare r b.] *t*a. Frost, icy condition {pbsi). 
b. U.S. A sheet of ice. 

1567 Turbervile Epil., etc. 81b, How may Glare and 
Frost intise a feruent sweate. 1569 Ibid. (1587) 186 b, 
Eight monlhes the Winter dutes, The glare it is so great. 
1854 M. S, Cummins Lamf lighter xiii. You noticed how 
everything was covered with ice, this morning.. the pave- 
ment was. .a perfect glare. 

Glare (gle®i), a. CI.S. Also glair. [? attrrb. 
use of Glare sb.^'i Smooth and bright or translu- 
cent, glassy. Chiefly of ice. 

1856 Olmsted .S'Azz'X.S'/a/xx 345 A congealed pool of rosin 
..firm and glair; varying in color, and glistening like 
polished porphyry. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. 
(1862) 63 note, The recoil of guns on Sleighs varies from four 
or five feet when on rough ground, .to twenty or thirty yards 
when on glare ice. 1872 C. Kino Mountain. Sierra Nev, 
iv, 89 Looking down the glare front of ice. 1890 W. P. 
Lett in Shields Big Game N. Amer. 65 It [the Caribou] 
then suddenly squats upon its haunches, and slides along the 
glare-ice. 

Glare (gle-j), v. [ME. glaren = MDu., MLG. 
glaren (mod. dial. Du. glarieti) to gleam, glare. 
Kilian explains glaerende ooghen as ‘ gray eyes ’ 
{cculi ciesii, glauci), and glaer-oogigh as ‘gray- 
eyed ’. To the same set of wor.ds may perh. be 
referred MHG. (ver)glarren, LG. gleren, ghrren ; 
and connexion with Glass seems probable.] 

1. intr. To shine with a brilliant or dazzling light. 
Also of light itself. 

c 1230 Kent. Serm, in O. E. Misc. 27 l?et Gold het is bricht 
and glareth ine ho brichtnesse of ho sunne [etc.]. rx384 
Chaucer H. Fame i. 272 Hyt is not al golde that glareth. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 198/1 Glaryn, or bryghtly shynyn . . 
rutilo. 1330 Palsgr. 568/1, I glare or glystre, as golde 
dothe.TX relays. x6s8W. Sanderson 4 Light. .U 

twinckles in a Star ; Blazes and glares out in a Comet. 1^64 
Goldsm. Trav. 174 No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s 
breast, But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. X7C>5- 
1814 Wordsw. Excurs. i. 2 Southward the landscape in- 
distinctly glared, Through a pale steam. 1839 Loncf. 
Hyperion i. vii. The setting sun glared wildly from the 
summit of the hills. x86o Tyndall G/ac. i.xiv. 93 Through 
the fissures .. the morning light glared strangely. xM5 
Athenxum 23 May 667/1 The whitish dust.which glares in 
the brilliant sunlight of the Dorsetshire coast. 

^. Jig. To display oneself ostentatiously ; to be 
obtrusively evident or conspicuous. 

1712 PorE \sl Ep. to Afiss Blount 53 She glares in Balls, 
front Boxes, and the Ring, A vain, unquiet, glitt’ring, 
wretched Thing I a 1748 Watts Improv, Mind ii. iii. §9 
Though the demonstration glare in their faces. 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson (18x6) III. 298 A writer (Pennant] .. whose 
ungenerous prejudice against the house of Stuart glares in 
mi.srepresentation. x8i6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) L 128 It is 
insvxfficient to say French influence prevails. .The fact Is— it 
glares— it is too ostensible and obtrusive. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 76 The feudal 
character of the English state., glares a little, in contrast 
with the democratic tendencies. 

2. To look fixedly and fiercely. Const, at, on, 
upon. 

1609 W. M. Man in Moone Fab, Mo-ckso . . glared vpon 
me, as if he would haue looked through me. 1639 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea ixo note. The Hebrews call anger Aph, because 
therein..ihe whole man swells like a Toad, and glares like 
the Devil. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol iii. 375 She haunts 
him still, And glares upon him with her haggard Eyes. x8io 
Scott Lady of L, 11. xxxiv. And each upon his rival glared. 
1839 F. Paget Curate, etc. 313 You actually glared on 
his daughters with a most morose aspect. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) 1 . xxx. 183, I peeped at the owl m her nest 
alone ; How she stared and glared. 

fg. X7X7 Prior - 4 /wa ii. 41 When arguments too fiercely 
glare, You calm them with a milder air. 1871 L. Stephf.n 
Playgr. Europe iit, (1894) 83 The black ribs of the moun- 
tains glaring at you through rents in the clouds. 

3. irans. To send forth or express with a glare. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 849 Everj* eye Glar'd lightning, and 


sh<^ forth pernicious firc._ 1738 L. Temple .J/tr/cArr (ed. 2) 
83 One of the most insipid Fellows that ever glared weary 
Stupidity from a large dead Eye. 1791 Cowpbr Iliad ix. 
294 Hector glares revenge. 1843 Browning 6 V>«/’x 7 V<i^. I. 
87 If I could not say it, I glared it at him. 1855 Mil.man 
Lat, Chr.\\. iii. (1864) III. 460 Two popes glaring defiance 
at each other from opposite quarters of the city. 

4. To reflect with a glare. Also to glare hack. 

X694 Southerne Fatal Afarriage v. i. Dram. Wks. 1721 
II. 162 .Ml the images Of a long mis-spent life were ri.sing 
still To glare a sad reflection of my crimes. i8zo Byron 
Alar. Faliero iv. i. 70 Worlds mirrored in the ocean, goodlier 
sight Than torches glared back by a gaudy glass. 

6 . The vb. stem in Comb., as 4 glarc-eyt ; 
glare-eyed a., with glaring eyes; glare-worm, a 
glow-worm (cf. glaze-worm, glass-womd. 

1607T0PSELL Fourf. Beasts 420 Nitedula. . I rather 
take that word to slgnifie a glare-worm, 1683 (Thalkhill 
Thealma ^Cl. 138 , 1 spy’d A Lion runningaficr himglare- 
eyed. And full of rage. 17x1 Zf’wrf. No.4875''4 Lost., 
a Strawberry Mare-. two glare Eyes. 1847-78 Halhwell, 
Glare-wonn, a glow-worm. I. Wight. 

Glare, var. Glair sb .'^ ; obs, form of Glair v. 
Glareless (gle->‘jles), a. rare. [f. Glare 
+ -LESS.] Free from glare. 

c 1815 Fuseli in Lect. Paint, vi. (1848) 480 The glarelcss 
evenness- of plain daylight. 1881 W. Wilkins Songs of 
Study 40 Be thy slumber unfevered, And thornless and glare- 
less thy bed. 


Glareose (glear/i^a’s), a. [ad. L. gldreos-us : 
see next.] = Glaueous b. 

x866 Treas. Bot. 533/1 Glareose, growing in gravelly 
places. 

Glareons (glea-r/iss), [ad. L. gldreos-us, f. 
gldrea gravel; cf. OF. glaireux.y fa. Of soil; 
Gravelly {obs.), b. Bot. (See quot. 1880.) 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hxisb. iv. 497 With stonys mixl hit stont 
in argillous Lond, and with grauel mixt in glareous. x6to 
W. Folkincham Art of Survey r. xi. 43 Their Vines are 
best fitted with a glareous soyle, viz. dry, leaneand creachy. 
X67 S Evelyn 7 Vrrfr (1676) 43 Be the Stones or Rock Glareous, 
Meialllc,Testaceous,SaUsoranyother Concretes whatsoever. 
x88o IjViKH Stmet. Bot. 413/2 Glareous, growing in gravel. 

Glareous, c.2 : see Glaireous. 

Glariness : see Glary a.^ 

Glaring (gles-rig), vbl. sb. [See -ing i.] The 
action of the verb Glare, in various senses. 

X563 Man Alusculus' Commonpl. 149 b, Thei whlche. .are 
oftentimes trained oute of the waie of truth, by the likely 
glarings [L. spectris] of reason. 1667 Pepys Diary (1877) 
V, 455 A chimney-piece of Dancre’s doing, in distemper, 
with egg to keep off the glaring of the light. 1706 Sefi. 
Ridic. 51 Those perpetual discourses . . are but counterfeit 
glarings to dazzle a too credulous husband. 1786 tr. Beck, 
ford's Vathek (1868) 46 The glaring of eyes which could 
belong only to devils or tigers. 

Gla'ring, ///. a. [See -ing 2,] That glares. 

1. Of the eyes : Staring fiercely or wildly. 

CX386 Chaucer Prol, 684 Swiche glarynge eyen haddehe 

as an hare. ax 6 oo Hayes in Halriuyt Voy. III. 158 He 
passed along, .yawning and gaping wide, with ougly demon- 
stration of long teeth and glaring eie.s. 1697 Drvdf.n Virg. 
Georg, in. 658 He leaves the Fens, and leaps upon the 
Ground ; And hissing, rowls his glaring Eyes around. 1827 
PoLLOK Course T. ix, T^ing whiles to send his glaring eye 
Beyond the wide circumference of his woe. 
f b. Bright, sparkling. Obs. rare “ ^ 

1622 Drayton Poty-olb. xxi. 72 And looke my manly face, 
in thy sweet glaring eyes. 

2. That gives out or reflects a dazzling light. 
Also of light, colours, etc. : Vivid, dazzling, ex- 
cessively bright. 

13x5 Scot. Field 61 In Chetham Afise. (1856) 1 1 , He durst 
not counter with our king. . For all the glaring [Percy AIS. 
gloring] goulde, under god of heaven! 1638 F. Junius 
Paint, Ancients 339 A phlegmalicke eye .. abhorreth all 
manner of bright and glaring colours. 1693 Dryden 
Persius, Sat. iii, i The glaring Sun Breaks in at evVy 
Chink. 1739 J. Tkapp Righteous Over-m. <1758) 64 These 
Fatui, these glaring Meteors. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Vanderput f S. i. 2 Reflected in gleams upon the glaring 
white fronts of the houses. x8so Kingsley Alt. Locke i, As 
the midnight brightened into dawn and the glaring lamps 
grew pale. 1879 Farrars’/. Paul (1883) 139 They had been 
traversing a bare, bleak, glaring, undufating plain. 
fig. a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll iii. 35 Kings Suffer, when 
they give Inhserent Light, long-fixt Praerogatlve, To fill a 
glareing Office. 1749 J. Edwards Life Brainerd App. 294 
The glistering Appearance and glaring Show of false Religion 
dazzles their eyes. X766 Fordyce 5 'x»w/. Yttg. Worn. (1767) 

I. ii. 73 Distinguish between what is glaring and what is 
genteel. 

3. That displays itself openly; obtrusively evident 
or conspicuous. Now chiefly with sbs. which have 
a bad sense, as fault, falsehood, etc. 

X706 Ref. Ridic. 42 A man ought not to descend to a 
slavish and glaring complaisance, 17x8 ATTERBURV^-S’rrzrt. 
(1737) III. 186 Such a glaring proof ofhisrcsurrectiorr. 1748 
Anson's Voy. ii. vii. 209 There were some few . .Jncapable 
of discerning the force of equity, however gl.'^ring. sStz 
H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. x. (1873) 94 To elude this glar- 
ing absurdity. x 8 so M^Cosh Div. Govt. 11. ii. 193 
notice some of the more glaring defects of the work. xp69 
Freeman AforiK. Conq. (1876) III. xii. 24^ These glaring 
contradictions do not indeed affect the belief that there is 
some groundwork of fact for the .story. ^ 

Glaringly (gleaTigli), u- prec. -t- - ly j 
In a glaring lashion. , , , 

axs 86 SiDSEY Arcadia ni. (159°) .V® But the colours for 
the crounde were so well chosen, neither sullenly carke Mr 
glaringly lightsome. 1709 Steele Tatter IS0.92P 
SatsTbt never falls upon Persons who a« not glaringly 
faulty. 1746 Wesley Princ. Afelhodtsi 64 This is glaringly 
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eeif-evjdent 1831 Mackintosh HisLEng,\\.\$ Few pre- 
tensions can be more glaringly absurd. 1545 Darwis Kty*. 

xii. 11879) 261 The day was truly Chilian : glaringly 
bright. i 83 r Seelev in Macm. XLV. 47, I ask why 
Macaulay is so glaringly unlike Grote. 

Glaxingness (glea-rignes). [f.asprec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being glaring. 

1664 Pepys Diary^ (*879) III. 57 (Mr. Cocker came] to show 
me the manner of his gaining light to grave by, and to lessen 
the glarjngnesse of it at pleasure by an oyled paper. 1742 
Jarvis i. 1. i. (1749) 2 The glaringness of his prose, 

and the intricacy of his style, seemed to him so many pearls. 
1763 C. JOHKSTOK Reverie II. 58 A dress whose glaring- 
ness and singularity must attract the notice of every one 
who saw it. 1885 O. Meredith Diana Crossvjays H. vi. 132 
The likeness, .became striking to glaringness. 

Glary (gIe8Ti),a.i [f. Glare + Full 
of glare ; dazzling, glaring. Hence G-la’riness. 

1632 Vicars 241 Chopt from the neck, whose 

gogUng glarie eyes, Rouling in rage, beholders stupifies. 
16^9 Beale in Doyle's Wks. (1772) VI. 135, I know, that 
bright cr>'stal glass is glary ; ana to avoid that glariness, our 
artificers run into the other extreme. x8x6 L. Hunt/?iwi/«/ 

I. 1E6 Purple smearings, with a velvet light, Rich from the 
glary yellow, thickening bright. 1866 (see Flaky**]. 1883 
Bl;RTO^f & Cameron To Gold Coast I. iv. 713 A garden, 
formerly dusty, glary, and dreary. ^ 

Glary Cgleo*ri), <7.2 [f. glare + .y 1 ; cf. 
Glake tz.] t a. Icy, frozen {obs,^. 1 ). 17 , S. 

Smooth and slippery. 

1569 Turberv. Epit., etc. 11587) 186 b, For in the winter 
time, so giarie is the ground : As neither grasse nor other 
graine in pastures may be found. 1854 Lowell ynil. in 
Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 137 Behind, a glary slope invited 
me constantly to slide over the horse’s tail, 

Glas, glasce, glase, obs, forms of Glass sh. 
Glase, var. Glace Ohs. 

Glase, obs. form of Glace z;., Glaze zt.l 
Glase(e)r, obs. ff. Geazer, Glazier. 

Glasen, obs. form of Glassen a. 

Glaserian (gltf^zI»Tian). Also Glaaaerian. 
Jf. Glaser^ the name of a Swiss anatomist ^died 
^675).] In Gias{s)enan fissure (see quot. 1S54). 

1840 G. Ellis Anai. 282 Above the membrana tympani, 
and rather in front of it, is the Glasserianor glenoid fissure. 
2849-52 Todd Cycl. Anai, IV.P37/2 That part which Is an- 
terior to the glasserian fissure is lined with cartilage, 2854 
Mayne Expos.L^x. ^Glasserian Fissure^ term for the fissure 
which is situated between the squamous and petrou.s portions 
of the temporal bone, and in the glenoid cavity. 

Glaserite (gl^’zSrsit). Min, [From ^sal 
polychrestum Glaseri' the pharmaceutical name of 
potassium sulphate, discovered byChristoph Glaser^ 
a Swiss chemist of the 17th c.] « Aphthitalite. 

1852 Amer, Jrnl, Set, Ser.n. XIV. 266 Sulphate of Potash 
(Glaserite). 2&fe Dana Man, Min. Liih. Index, Glaserite 
w. Arcanite. 

Gla8ery(e, var. Glassery, Obs. 
t Glash, V. Sc. Obs. [? onomatopoeic : cf. 
Flask v.] inir. To come like a flash of light, 

27.. Younr Andrew xxxvi. in Child Ballads ii. xlviii. 
4x884) 434/2 Soc they fibughl together like two lyons. And 
iirc betweene them twp glashei out. 

Qlashati, var. Glossan An^lo^/Hshf coaUfish. 
Glasier, -ior, obs. forms of Glazier, 

Qlason, Glaspe, obs. ff. Glassen a., Clasp jA . 
Glass (glas), rAi Forms: i,3gl»s, 2-4gl0s(e, 
4-7 glas, (4-5 glase), glasse, (5 glaas, glasce, 6 
glace, glassho, 9 Sc. glaas), 6- glass. [OE. g/ies 
sir. neut. ( 7 erron. masc. in BtedeCs Eccl. I 7 ist. v. v.) 
— QSi. glas, gUs {Xiu.glas), OHG, ^/*xr (MHG. and 
mod.G.^/tw):— OTeut.*^Afjo’” ; avariant with con- 
sonant'ablaut, glazS^, is represented by ON. gler, 
Da.,MSw.^/ar; the mod. Scandinavian langs. have 
glas from Ger. (already in MSw. and MDa.). 

A related word is prob. OE. (masc., if the pi. glxsas 
‘succina’ be miswritten for *gld'ras) amber, representing 
the OTcul word (I *gl^zO’, t adopted in Latin as 

gUs^s'tutrt, glxsum. The OHG. glas occurs as a gloss to 
electrum amber. The ultimate root may be OTcuL gla., 
gilt’ ablaut-variant oiglS- to shine ; see (jLOW z'.J 

1 . As a substance. 

1 . A substance, in its ordinary forms transparent, 
liislrons, hard, and brittle, produced by fusing sand 
(silica) with soda or potash (or both), usually with 
the addition of one or more other ingredients, esp. 
lime, alumina, lead oxide. 

For the diflerent kinds see Crown-, Flint-, Plate-, 
Water-glass, etc ; also loitU’, crystal’, atUgJnss, etc. 
under the different words. 

c 883 K. /Klekeo Boeth. v, f 1 Nc me nane l>*si mid glase 
geworhtra wa.^a. /ipoo Cvsewule Crist 17&S in Exeter 
Bk., pxt J-cire glxs. c*X7S Lamb. Horn. 83 pet gles ne 
brc’KcS ne chinco. **2225 Auer. R. 164 Vor gles ne to- 
brekeS nout bute sum pine hit .arine. *3., A". Alis.'j^ 6 s 
Thco wyndowes weoren of riche glas. 238* Wyclif kev. 
iv. 6 As a se of glas, lijk to crtsial. 14., Eat. En^. Yoc. 
in Wr.-W'ulcker 619/41 Yitrurn, glaas. ^2425 Eng. Foe., 
ibid. 648/39 I/oc uilrutrt, glasse. *502 Ord. Ctysien Men 
(W. de W. iSoO) I. vil 79 Of feme brente and pul in to 
asshcsmanmakeih by crafte ibe^c vcs^cllcs ofglasshe. 1542 
Extracts Abmfeeu Reg. (1844) I. 174 Ane futt of gl.ice. 
25^0 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 35 That olde man .. well could file 
his tongue as vmooth as glas. a 2633 G. Keroert Prud. 
(i 65I« S 196 Whose house is ofglasse,fflust not ihrowstones 
at another. 1715 Prior DowndfaU 53 One window was 
canvas, the other was glass. 2784 Cowper Tiroc. 463 
Though the jewel be but glass. 1839 Urc Diet. Arts 
■'rhey next Irj* whether the glass be ready for casting. 1852 
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lllnsir. Caial. Gt. Exkih. 700 Many of the specimens .. 
are of ‘ cased glass *- This term is applied to glass which 
has received one or more layers of oxloured glass. 2875 
Fortnum Majolica i. 8 The paste of which these examples 
are formed is to all appearance an ordinary potter’s clay 
glazed with a true glass. 

transf. 2877 Bryant Poetsts, Little Peofle of Snenv 65 
And. -touched the pool. And turned its face to glass. 

2 . Applied in a wider sense to various other sub- 
stances, artificial and natural, which have similar 
properties or analogous chemical composition. 

Glass of Antimony, a vitreous oxy-sulphide fused ; Glass 
of Borax, a vitreous transparent substance obtained by 
exposing to beat the crystals of sodium biborale; Glass of 
le^ (see quoL 1753); Glass of phosphorus (see quot. 1829). 

1579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 120 There'is..a great distinc- 
tion to be put betweene Vitrum and the Christall, yet both 
glasse- 2594 Plat fezoell'ho. ii. 45 , 1 cannot here omit that 
..infinite extention of the glasse of Antimony. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.,Glass of lead,a glass made with the 
addition of a large quantity of lead, of great use in the art of 
making counterfeit gems. 2821 Pinkerton Petral. II. 443 
The volcanic glass called obsidian, appears in such quan- 
tities as to constitute rocks. 2826 Accum C/iem. Tests (iBi8) 
222 These substances, .yield readily to glass of borax. iBxp 
Brande Ckem. {1841) 484 A transparent substance is thus 
obtained, consisting of phosphoric acid, with phosphate, and 
a little sulphate of lime, commonly known under (he name 
of glass of phosphorus. 2826 Henry Elem. Chejtt. II. 613 
A large quantity of glass of lead was lately introduced into 
the London market, as glass of antimony. 

3 . The substance considered as made into articles 
of use or ornament (for which see II). Hence as 
collect, sing. « things made of glass : e. g. vessels 
or ornaments of glass, window-panes or lights. 

1625 Bacon^ Ess., Building (Arb.) 552 You shall haue 
sometimes Faire Houses, so full of Glasse, that one cannot 
tell, where to become, to be out of the Sunne, or Cold. 2833 
Tennyson Goose xiii, 7 'he glass blew in, the fire blew out. 
2850 Gloss. Arehit. (ed. 5) 1 . 236 A splendid collection of 
elaborate stained glass.. exists at GlUtng castle, Yorkshire. 
Ibid., note. Such has been . . the destruction of old glass in 
this country, that few churches retain more than fragments 
of their original glaring. 2855 Thackeray Newcomes I. 
xix. 176 A waggon full of fenders, fire-irons, and glass, and ‘ 
crockery. Mod. The glass is kept in one cupboard and the 
silver in another. 

b. €Sp. as used in horiiculture for greenhousesi 
frames, etc. Hence, greenhouses, etc., collectively. 

2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 319 The potato .. will not thrive 
under glass unless placed very near it. 2873 D. Thomson 
{title) Handy Book of Fruit Culture under glass. 2885 Sir 
L. W. Cave in Law Times Rep. LII. 627/2 There is. .that 
amount of conservatory and glass which one would expect. 
2897 Gardener's Citron. XXIII. 205/3 [The plaintiffs] were 
told their glass would be measured and assessed at the rate 
of 100 per acre. 

II. Something made of glass. 

4 . A glass vessel or receptacle. Also, the con- 
tents of the vessel. 

The specific application as in s is now so predominant that 
the word is now commonly applied only to vessels more or 
less resembling a drinking glass; a glass bottle or jar, for 
instance, is no longer called *a glass’. But the wider use 
survives in the collective plurals. 

a 123 $ Auer, R, 164 Hcalcwiin one bruchele glese, cx$Bo 
WvCLiF Last Age C/t. p. xxxv, Wij> his blood he anoyntide 
J)e glas, l>e glass to barst and ^ bnd fleye his wey. e 2386 
Chaucer Prol.joo In agios he badde pigges bones. irx422 
Hoccleve Af/«. Poems (xSpa) 232 He had a lytil glas, 
Which, with h^t walir anoon filled he. 24814 Caxton 
Fables of fEsop 11. xiii. Only he lycked the glas by cause he 
I cowde not reche to the mete with bis mouthe. 2530 Privy 
\ Purse Exp. Hen, VIH (1827) 67 For bringing a glasse of 
Relikc water fro Wyndeso', *535 Coverdale i Bam. x. x 
Then toke Samuel a glasse of oyle, and poured it vpon his 
heade. 2549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. Ivi. (1566) 134- 
Reserue them [my tcares]in aglasseby thee and wTitethem 
in thy booke, 2506 Shaks. Tam.'Shr, Induct, x. 7 You will 
not pay for the glasses you haue buret? 2606 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 287 A glasse of sallctt oyle for the clock, virirf. 2608 
Chapman Byrons Trag, (Mv b, A gla'sse ofayre, broken with 
lesse then bt'ealh- 1728^ Smith Co/npl. Houseu*. (ed. 2) 
265 When the Juice boils, put in your Currants and boil 
them till your Syrup jellies .. then put it in your Glasses. 
^38 Swift /V/. Conversat. 153 Miss, ivill wu reach me that 
Glass of Jelly ? 2803 flfed. yml. IX. ^75 He shall be happy 
to furnish them with recent virus . . if they will send tncir 
lancets or glasses lo his house. xZjoMrs.Loudon's Amateur 
Gardener (1S80) 141 Those who grow hyacinths, -in glasses. 
1884 Wallace-Donlop in Mag. of Arf\\\. 154/2 No illus- 
trations can do justice to the endless diversities of Venetian 
glasses, 

b. (see Musical). 

1762 Franklin Let. 13 Julyin Mem, (1818) III. 357 The 
glasses being thus tuned, you (etc.]. Ibid. 358 My largest 
glass is G, a little below the reach of a common voice. 

6. spec. A drinking-vessel made of glass ; hence, 
the liquor contained, andyf;’*, drink. 

2392-3 Earl Derby's Exfed. (Camden) 235/21 Pro glases 
el verres. C1400 Destr. Trey 804 Sho gafe nym a glasse 
with a good lycour. 2535 Coverdale Pray, xxili. 31^ Lokc 
not thou vpon the wyne ..what a coloureit geueth in the 
glasse. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1, ii. 204, I pray thee set 
a deepe glass of Rcinish w’ine on the contrary CXsket. 2633 
G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Porch v. Drink not the thim 
glasse, which thou canst not tame. When once it is within 
thee. 2653 Walton AnglerxiW. 239 So Master, here is a 
full glass to j'ou of that liquor. 1744 Berkeley .y/'m f 219 
On taking a glass of tar-water. 1757 tr. Hentznefs I tin. 89 
It is common for a number of them, that have got a glass in 
their heads, to (cec.j. 2777 Sheridan Scandal iri. ii. 
{Song), Let the toast pass, Drink to the kiss,! warrant she'll 
prove an excuse for the glass. *789 Wot.coT (P. Pindar) 
Ep. to filling Minist.yPks, 281a iL 116 A jolly fellow o'er 
j hts glass. 1B33 Tennyson MilUFs Dan. jj Yet fill my glass : 
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ive me one kiss. 2847 Marryat Chtldr. N. Forest xi, This 
argain concluded, they took a glass with the landlord. 

6 . A Sand-glass for the measurement of.iime; 

Houk-glass, and A^aui. the half-hour glass, 
the half-minute and quarter-minute glasses. To 
Jiog the glass X see Flog id. 

■ (1:2525: cf. Hour-glass.] 2557 (Arb.) 138, 

I saw, my tyme how it did runnc, as sand out of the glasse, 
2582 N. Lichefield ir. Castankcda'sCong. E. Ind. xlvi. 102 
To bring him a running glasse of an houre. 2601 Shaks. Alls 
Well ii. I. x68 Or foure and twenty limes the Pylots glasse 
Hath told the theeuish minutes, how they pas-se, 2670 
EachardGw;/. Clergy 21 \iei is counted dull lo purpose, that 
is not able., to fasten upon any text of scripture ; and toie.ir 
and tumble it till the glass be out. 17x2 MUit. ^ Sea Diet. 
(ed, 4) II, Glasses, are the Hour, Four Hour, and Minute 
Glasses, us’d at Sea. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 142 At the turning of evcrj'glass, during the night, we 
beat three ruffs on the drums. 2780 Cowper Table T. 41 The 
glass that bids man mark the fleeting hour. 1831 Trelawny 
Adv, younger Son xcv. (1890) 387 Every hour the ship’s 
glass w.as turned. 2867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Glass 
clear ? Is the sand out of the upper part ? asked previouriy 
to turning it, on throwing the log. •2872 Joaquin Miller 
Songs Italy {iZ7S)ji, I will wait in the pass Of death, until 
Time he shall break bis glass. 

b. The time taken by the sand of such a glass 
to run out. Nciut. Usually said of the’ half-hour 
glass; hence, a glass « half an hour. 

2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. n. 226 The 28. we lay sixe glasses 
a hull tarying for the pinesse. 2620 Shaks. Temp, v, i. 223 
Our Ship, Which but tJjree glasses since, we gaue out split 
Is tyte. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 22 Glasses 
(which are but halfe houres). 267^ Lend. Gaz. No. X215/4 
They engaged, and fought very bnskly, during si.v Glasses. 
1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 186 So standing in North-east, 
sometimes two Glasses, that is one hour. , 2758 Johnson 
Idler No. 7 P 14 The Bulldog engaged the Fmci/r.. three 
glasses and a half. 2814 Sailor’s Return u vii, There, niy 
hearty, keep that but so half a glass, arid Ise warrant youll 
be sound as a roach. 

c. 

2638 Sir T. Herbert 'Trav. (ed. 2) 303, 200 yeares agoe, 
the Towne was rich. .But now', whither her glasse is runne 
...or [etc.]. 2663 Bp. Griffith Serm. on 4 Admxr. Beasts' 
17 When their race is run, and their glass is out 2756 C. 
Xascks Ess. Waters!. 106 They are rendered, .decrepidand 
old before half their glass is run. 1847 Grote Greece n. 
xxvii. (1862) in. 42 The glass of this worthless dynasty is 
run out. 

7 . A pane of glass, esp. the window of a coach, 
etc.; the plate of glass covering a picture ; a glazed 
frame or case (e.g. for the protection of plants). 

2439 E. E. Wills (1882) 227 Ihe tabelet with the Image 
of oure lady with a glasse tO'fore hit. ci^ J. Alday tr. 
Boaystuaifs Theat. World K v b, There faire eyes that are 
the windowe.s of all the bodie, and glasses of the soule. 2581 
pF.TTiEir. Guazto''s Civ.Conv. nt. (1586) 159 As Goldsmitnes 
sometime cover thetr ware and Jewells with a GlaSse, to, 
make them shew the better. Rates Merchandise 28 
Glasses for windows- 2664’ Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1679) 25 
Cover them (Plants] with glasses, having cloath'd them first 
with sweet, arid dry Moss. 1670.LASSELS Voy.Italp II. 
263 The stone upon which the gridiron stood, upon which S. 
Laurence was broiled. Its covered with a great glass 
through which you see It. 2697 tr. Ciess D'Aunoy’s Trav. 
(1706)231 It had Glasses twice as bigas my hand, made faiit 
lo each end of the coach, for the conveniency of calling to' 
the Footmen, c 27x0 C. Vvcuuts Diary (1888) 249 On E.iCh 
side are Rowes of posts on w*** are Glasses— Cases for Lamps 
w'^ arc Lighted in ye Evening. 2717 Prior Alma m. 234' 
He . . Breaks watchmen's beads, and chairmen’s glasses. 
a 27x8 Motteux Epil. Vanbrugh's Mistake 18 We dare not 
..with a friend at night. .With glass drawn up, drive about 
Covent-garden. 278* Cowper Pineapples « 5 - hee 20 While 
Cynthio ogles, as she passes The nympn between two chariot 
glasses. 2796 C. Marshall Garden, xiv. (i8x3)’2X2 When 
the plants cannot be contained under the glasses, let them 
be carefully trained out, z8x6 Keatince Trav. (1817) 11 . 
216 He lowere the front glass, and bids the .. coachman- 
drive him to his surgeon’s. 2833 T. Hook IVidoto^- Mar. 
guess i. Bang went the door, up went the glass. 

8 . A glass mirror, a Looking-glass. 

23. . K. Alts, 4x08 Theo maydencs lokyn in the glas, For 
lo lyffen heore fas. 24.. Metr, I'oc. in Wr.-Wuleker 623 
speculum, glasse. 2484 Caxton Fables of fEsop ii. xvii, 
Men sayen comNuly who that beholdeth in the glas well 
he seeth hym self. 2545 Rates Customdio. B iij b, G 1 -tsscs. 
called lokjmg glasses the groce .iiiii. 2593 Shaks. Z-rren 
1758 Poore broken glasse, 1 often did behold In thy sweet 
.semblance, my old ncc new borne., axtyi B. Jonso.n' 
Celebr. Charts v. 40 The glass bangs by her side, And the 
girdle ’bout her waUt. 271a Addison Sped. No. 312 r4 
A Fop who admires his Person In a Glass. i£^ Dickf.ns 
Lett. 25 Feb. (1B80) 11 . 363 It is actually swelling his head 
as I glance at him in the glass while writing. 

fb. applied to a mirror of other material. 

2530 Privy Pterse Exp. Hen. VI/I (1827) 81 A payer of. 
labulls and chesses. A stele glasse (etc.). 2572 Dicges 

Pantom. 1. xxt. F iv b, The best kindc of glasse \ox riiis pur- 
pose is of Steele finely pullished. 2576 Gascoigne \iitU) ihe 
Steele Glas. 26x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 214 Hauing pl.tced a 
magical glasse of sieclc on the top. iB6x Our Eng. Home 
1 16 qhe mirror, .was ni.ide of bcrj-l, or high polished .MceJ, 
but called a glass. 

C. pod. applied to water as a mirror. 

2605 Sylvestf.r Du Bartas 11. iii. ill. Law 954 Proud that 
his glass Gliding so swift, so soon rc-yovngs the grass. 26^ 
Milton P. L. xi. 844 The clecr Sun on his wide w.itric 
Glass G-ir’d hot. 2716 Addison Sahnacis 6 Herm. yj In 
(he limpid stre-ams she views her (ace. And drest her image 
in the floaling gbss. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. \\ 8ib, He w-as the floure of 
Icjmses passed, and a glasse lo them that should natvrde. 
2570 Dee Math. Pref. 3 To bcliold In the Gla* of Creation, 
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the Forme of Formes. 1579 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 107 Louers 
that haue bene deceiued by fancy, the glasse of pestilence. 
x6o7 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. iii. Wks. 1878 II. 128 Be thou 
a glasse for maides. 1673 Temple Obs. United Prov. Wks. 
1731 I. 25 He began to see, in the Glass of Time and Experi- 
ence, the true Shapes of all human Greatness and Designs. 
1714 Fortescue-Aland Pref. to Fortescue's Abs. 4r Lim. 
Mon. 72 History and .Antiquity is the Glass of Time. X77X 
Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 283 We are to see the Creator in the 

f lass of every creature. x8. . Lowell Poet. Wks. (18791 387. 

Ian, Woman, Nature, each is but a glass Where the soul 
sees the image of herself. 

e, A magic mirror, a crystal, etc., used in magic 
art. Also ^lass of skill. 

ci$66 J. Aldav tr. Boaystnau' s Theat, World S vi b, 
A childe, who after he had looked in a glasse shewed him of 
hys destruction. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiii. xix. 
316 The regular, the irregular, the coloured and cleare 
glasses. 1589 R. Robinson Gold, Mtrr. (Chetham Soc.) 53 
He stept into his cave And brought a glass of skill exceeding 
brave. x6oS Shaks. Macb, iv. 1. 119 Yet the eight appeares, 
who beares a glasse, Which shewes me many more. 

9. A piece of glass shaped for a special purpose, 
e.g. one of the glasses of a pair of spectacles, a 
lens, a watch-glass. 

*S 4 S Rates C-ustoindio. B iij b, Glasses for spectacles. 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 29 Not unlike the mould that 
the Spectacle-makers grinde their glasses on. 1665 Hooke 
Micro^. 73, I provided me with a Prismatical Glass, made 
hollow, Just in the form of a Wedge. x8or Paley Hat. 
T/ieol. iii. 24 Our artist . . produced a correction of the defect 
by imitating, in glasses made from different materials, the 
effects of the different humours through which the rays of 
light pass before they reach the bottom of the eye. x8xs 
Scott Guy M. Ivi, Pleydell wiped the glasses of his spec- 
tacles. X820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Re^. I. 390 Having 
cleaned the glasses of a good telescope, I hastened to the 
mast-head. X833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 11 . 208 Equally 
wdiether the lens be of water inclosed between glasses like 
watch-glasses, or of solid ‘glass. Ibid. 211 The image or 
picture of the sun formed by that glass or lens. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch Clockm. 1x2 [A] Glass Height Guage .. 
is especially useful in fitting glasses to hunting watches 
where there is but little spare room, 

b. A burning-glass. 

a 1631 Donne To Mr. R. Woodward ai ^Vks. (Grosart) 
II. 76 As Men force the sun with much more force to passe, 
By gathering his beams with a christall glasse. 1670 Drvden 
wd Pt. Cong. Granada v. ii, For if that heat your glances 
cast were strong, Your eyes, like glasses, fire, when held so 
long. 

10. An optical instrument used as an aid to sight, 

a. gen. 

X700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Antusem. Scr. ^ Cam. 90 They 
view a single Shilling in a Multiplying Glass, which makes 
it appear a Thousand. 1736 Butler Anal. i. i. 29 How 
sight is assisted by glasses. 

X768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1852) I, 563 It is only the 
balf-reasoner, who. .uses a glass full of flaws, that hunts for 
it in vain. 1788 Gibbon Vecl. ^ F. xlvli. IV. 553 notCt In 
the contemplation of a minute or remote object, I am not 
ashamed to borrow the aid of the strongest glasses. >847 
L. Hunt Men, Women 4 * B. 1 . 1. 6 The strong glass of science 
has put an end to the assumptions of fiction. 

b, A telescope or otner instrument for distant 
vision. More explicitly Spy-glass, P'ield-glass, 
Opera-glass, etc. 

x6z3-x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. il. i, As a man.,Taketh 
a glasse prospective good and true, By which things most 
remote are full in view. 1638 Wilkins Hew World iS. (1707) 
26 By the help of Galileus’s Glass. .the Heavens are made 
more present to us than they were before. x^7 Plot Djt- 
fordsh. 215 He used these glasses in Celestial Observations. 
X7a4 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 97 We could see him. , 
by our glasses. 1779 G. Keate Sk./r. Hat. (ed. 2) II. 87 
Three or four ladies.. were come up with their glasses in 
their hands, to take a view of the new-arrived Indiamen. 
1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxi, A first-rate glass, Jack. 1873 
Tristram Moab vi. 99 Even without a glass we pould dis- 
tinctly make out Jerusalem. 

C. A microscope. More explicitly 

glass. 

1646 J. Hall Horx ^ac. 18^ Small peeces best commend 
themselves through a Magnifying (jlasse. X664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 4 If you divide the Bee . . you shall without 
help of the glasse, see the heart beat most lively. 1665 
Hooke Microgr, 162 Through an ordinary single Magnify- 
ing (jlass. 1721 Bradley Acc. U‘'ks. Hat. 47 Every 
one knows (who has been conversant with Microscopes) that 
we have some Glasses which will magnify a simple Point .. 
so as to [etc.]. xySo Harris Philol. Eng, Wks. (1841) 425 
Those beings which, without the aid of glasses, even escape 
our perception. 1^ F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockm. (1892) 
290 If the finger is . . looked at through the stone wikh a 
watchmaker’s glass, the grain of the skin will be plainly 
visible if the stone is not a diamond. 

d. An Eye-glass ; also in pi. spectacles. 
x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. iii. 314 Well mounted, 
and glasses before his eyes to preserve them from the wind. 
X746 Collins Odes, Manners (1771) 78 While ever varying 
as they pass To some Contempt applies her glass. 1784 
CowrER Task vt, 288 Stationed there . . With glass at eye, 
and catalogue in hand. 1790 Wesley IPks. (1872) IV. 490 
My eyes were so dim, that no glasses would help me. 18x3 
Mar. Edgeworth Patron. II. xxiii. 57 Looking through 
her glass at the man who was lighting the argand lamps, 
X864 Tennyson Grandmother xxvii, Get me my glasses, 
Annie. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 4* Dau. xi. (1867)117 
My lady took off her glasses. 

f 11. transf. The eye-ball, the eye. poet. 

*593 Shaks. Rick, II, i. iii. 208 Euen in the glasses of tWne 
eyes I see thy greened heart. 1607 — Ci>r. m. ii- iirThe 
smiles of Knaues Tent in my cheekes, and Schoole-boyes 
Teares take vp The Glasses of my sight ! x6o8 Yarksh. 
Trag. I. X, O, were it lawful that your pretty souls Might 
look from heaven into j’our father’s eyes. Then should you 


see the penitent glasses melt. xfiax Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 
ff Tkeod. V. ii. Love, I must die, I faint, close up my 
glasses. 

12 . a. A Weather-glass, a barometer, b. A 
thermometer. 

a. x688 J. Smith Baroscope CS Such times as the Wind 
sets.. contrary in Nature to that Weather which the Glass 
predicts, 1710 Steele Taller No. 214 T 4 A state weather- 
glass, that, .presages all changes and revolutions in govern- 
ment, as the common glass does those of the weather. 1781 
W. Blane (1788J 9 When he., finds the air 

moist, .the quick-silver in hts glass moderately high. 1843 
Lady Granville Lett. (1894) II. 370 South-west wind, not 
sunny, glass at fair. 1867 Dickens Lett. 13 Nov. (x88o) II, 
304 The glass is rising high to-day. 

*Z 7 S Hutchinson Diary 21 July I. 493 Warm like 
a New England day— the glasses in the shade about 75. 

till. 13 . [Perh. another word ; cf. Glassy., 
Glaze v."] = Gloss sb.^ 1, i b.] 

*SS* [s®® glasS'Vform in 16]- a 1569 Kyngesmill Cotijl. w. 
Satan (1576) A vij b, The more shamefull facts he leadeth 
vs vnto, the more goodly glasse he setteth on them. XS79 
'Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 89/1 By this meanes, he glueth 
greater glasse plus grand lustre] to y* grace which he 

vseth. X594 Hooker Eccl, Pol. Pref- vH. § 1 It is no part of 
my secret meaning, -to set upon the face of this cause any 
fairer glass than the naked truth doth afford. 1598 Florio, 
Accauigliare, to stringe silke or giue it a glasse. 1605 
Breton Old Alan's Less. (Grosart) 10/2 Sattens..with such 
a glasse, that you may almost see your face in it. 1622 
Maobe It. Alemans Guzman cfAiy. 11. 220 'ib lake away 
the dust from them, or to giue them a better glasse. 

I'V, ailrtb. and Comb. 

14 . sifjiple atirib., passing into quasi-tzr^’. 

a. Made of glass. 

Formerly often united with a hyphen. 

f 900 tr. Baedds Hist. v. v. (MS. B; E. E. T. S. II. 494), 
He .. him onsende an glies-fet mid wine jefylled. exxos 
Lay. 17724 He nom hts glxs-fat [c X275 \Tinal] anan & 
he king mieh h®*" 1600 Surflet Countrie Farmc 11. 

Ixx. 419 Put them all together in a glasse vessell, or 
earthen one well glassed. 1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 
36 That . . Oyle may be better . . if it be drawn in Balneo, 
with a gourd, and glasse-head. 1642 Rates ATercknndize 
20, Glasse pipes. 1657 W. Colf.s Adam in Eden eviil. 154 
7 ne distilled water hereof, that is drawn forth with a Glasse- 
Still. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 88 Several Glass.Trunks, 
or Cylindrical Glass-Tubes. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 36 Take 
a small Glass-Cane about a foot long, seal up one end. 
1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 269 A kind of Glass- 
bottles that hold each of them three or four pints. ^1678 
Hatton Corr. (1878) 1 . 169 Neither the glass penns nor any 
other sorts are neare soe good [as steel pens}. 1722 De Foe 
Col. ^ack (1840) 6, I was a dirty glass.bottle-house boy, 
sleeping in the ashes. 1743 Lend, fy Country Brew. III. 
(ed. 2) 245 Some., use the Glass Stopple instead of the 
Cork. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Cketn. I. 439 If care be taken, , 
to break the largest lumps with a glass-pestle or spatula. 
X839 Urb Diet. Arts 574 By boiling concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a glass vessel. 1853 Househ. Words xi June 353/2 
There Is was) a famous glass-bead factory at Murano. 
2853 W. Grp-COry Inorg. Cketn. (ed. 3I 101 Small bottles . , 
closely fitted with glass stoppers. X865 Tyndall Fragvt. 
Sci. viii. (X87X) 185 Glass lenseswere employed to concentrate 
the rays. 

b. Glazed, having pieces or panes of glass set 
in a frame, Cf. Glass-case, -coach, -house, etc. 

X599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 308 A turret of stone . . hauing 
a great glasse-lanthorne in the toppe . . with a great copper 
pan in the midst to holde olle, with twenty lights in ip 
a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 128 The bees have made it 
their first work to line that glass-hive, with a cru'.t of wax, 
that they might work and not be discerned. 1664 Evelyn 
Hal. Hort, (1729) 193 You may, .have early Sallets on the 
Hot-Bed, and under Glass Frames and Bells. X700 T, 
Brown tr. Fresnys Amusem. Scr. 4- Com. ij6 Every 
Coffee-House is Illuminated . . without by a fine Glass- 
Lanthorn. 2834 Genii. Mag. CIV. i. 208 He can look through 
a glass-door at the German Curiosity-chamber within. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI. 75 Peas or beans . , such as are forced and 
require glass frames to protect them. 2845 Jamf.s Smuggler 
III. 129 Sir Robert Croyland theyfound looking out of the | 
glass-door. 18W Topper My Li/e as Author 240 Our glass- 
porch entrance at Albury. 1895 Daily Hews 23 Feb. 5/2 
* We work in a glass hive said the late Lord Ru.ssell many 
years ago. 

15 . General comb.: a. attributive, as 
ness, ‘line, -shop, trade. 

2799 spirit Publ. Jmls. (1800) III. 330, I am 32 years of 
age, a widow, in the ^glass line, in London. 2823 /^iV/.(i824) 
2X1 He, .is himself in the glass line, -but is, at present, out of 
business. 2639 Cartwright Royall Slave i, iii, Would doe 
as much harme in a Kingdomc, as a monkey in a •Glasse- '' 
shop. 

b. objective, as glass-beveller, -embosser, -en- 
graver, -grinder, -maker, -mender, -painter, 
-polisher, -seller, -silvercr, -staintv, glass-anneal- 
ing (in quot. attrib.'), -bevelling, -colouring, -em- 
bossing, -engraving, -gilding, -grinding, -making, 
-pointing, -silvering, -soldering, -spinning, -stain- 
ing vbl. sbs. Also Gt-ASS-CUTTER, -CUTTING. 

2842 Francis Diet. Arts, *Glas5 annealing furnace. 2891 
Daily Hcivs\b'iviTaif)l(> Delerates.. representing the *glass- 
bevellers of the London and provincial branches. Ibid, 

3 Nov. 3/6 Employers who arc interested in *glass-bevelling. 
2875 Knight Diet, Afech.-^ *Gltu5-coloring, tinting glass by 
incorporating metallic oxides in its substance, 2858 Sim- 
MONDS Diet. Trade, * Glass-embosser, an ornamenter of 
glass, 2894 Westm. Gaz. 27 July 3/2 The girls and women 
working in the . . *glass-embossing room. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, *GlasS’engraver, a workman who cuts figures 
on glass. j^ysKWGirTDici.Mech.,*Class>engraving. iBix 
Se^ Instructor 529 The most important secret in •glass- 
gilding. a 1691 Boyle Wks. (2744) I. 255/2 The 
grinders often complain of the trouble they meet with 


m separating such bodies. . 2768 Chrott. in Amt. Reg. 
**3/* The glass grinders assembled in a body to petition 
parliament for an augmentation of their wages. 2795 Asn, 
Suppl., * Glass-grinding. 2576 Gascoigne Steel Gl. i Arb.) 55 
One that was, a •Glassemaker in deede. 2750 tr, Leonar- 
duss Alirr. Stones 44 A certain stone, with which our glass- 
makers whiten their vessels. 16x2 Cotcr., Vitrerie, aglas- 
ing or *Glasse.making. 2872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 
44 Glass-making was certainly known to the EgiTitians. 
2644 Digby Nat. Bodies iii. 21 When the smith and the 
•glassemender driue theire while and fur>’ fires. 1762 H. 
Walpole Vertue's Anecd, Paint. 1 . vi. 126 He (Marc 
Willems] made designs for most of the painters, •glass- 
painters and arras-makers of his time. 2847 Ld. Lindsay 
Chr.Art I. xio Miniature and *gla5s-painting. -and similar 
.. graceful branches of art. 2897 Daily Nnvs 13 May 
8/s T. A., •glass-polisher, pleaded guilty to [etc.]. 2720 
Strvpe Surv. Loud. II. v. xv. 240/2 The •Glass- 

Sellers in London were much aggrieved at this. 2858 Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade, *Glass-silverer, one who coats glass 
with quicksilver for mirrors, &c. 2875 Knight D/r/. Mech., 
*Glass-sUvering, glass for mirrors or ornamentation is sil- 
vered by one of two methods. Ibid., *Glass-scldering. 
Ibid.,*Glass-spinntng. 2858 Simmonds D/V/. Trade,* Glass- 
Stainer. See Glass-painter. Ibid., *Glass-staining, the 
process of colouring or painting glass. 

c. similative, xs.%glass-clear{c{, 0 ^.ghe 5 -hhtitoi^, 
-coloured, -green, hard adjs, ; also glass-like adj. 
and adv. 

1890 Dominion lllustr. Chrislm. No., A lakelet whose 
water was waveless and •glass-clear. a 2661 Holyday 
Juvenal 174 It was sprinkled over with hyaline or •glass- 
colour’d dust. 2790 A. Wilson Hardyknute Poet. Wks. 
(1846) 136 Loose from his side a *glass-green horn he drew. 
2882 Nares Scatnanship (ed. 6) 243 Round bars of *g!ass- 
liard steel. 1889 Nature 7 Nov. 12 If .steel h.ns to be made 
glass-hard., mercury is used. x6i6-6x Holyday 309 

How he swells, And breaks with •glass-like cboUer. 1622 
Lady M. Wroth Urania x8o Sometimes would hee.,casl a 
glasse of comfort on him, but glasse-like was it brittle. 2662 
Drvden Astrcea Redux 208 For by example most we sinn’d 
before, And glass-like clearness mix’d with frailly bore. 2889 
Hissey Tour in Phaeton igoThe Mirror Broad.. may not 
be always so smooth and glass-like as when we saw it. 

d. parasynthetic and instrnmental, as glass- 
bowled, -built, -covered, -legged, -fauelled adjs. 

2891 Daily News 28 May 6/1 That was with a •gl.nss* 
bowled lamp, whereas this was a brass and copper one. 2781 
E. Darwin Bot. Card., Eeon. Veg. iv. In *glass-built fanes. 
2B98 Westm. Gaz. xi Mar. 2/1 There is a spacious balcony, 
which opens into a •glass-covered gallery. 2B24 Body 4- 
Soul (ed. 4) I. 42 The *glass-legged .stool of an electrifying 
apparatus. 2895 Westm. Gaz. 28 Jan. 5/2 A *glass-pancllea 
hearse drawn by four horses. 

16 . Special comb, : glass-artist, one who de- 
signs coloured or stained glass windows ; glass- 
ball, a ball made of glass, ased as an ornament or 
toy, a mark for shooting at, etc. ; f glass-band, 
one of the strips of lead for securing the panes of 
glass in a window; glass-bell = Bell-glass ; 

glasB-belly, a bellied glass flask, serving the 
purpose of a retort ; glass - blower, one who 
blows and fashions glass ; so glass-blowing vbl. 
sb. ; glass-breaker Sc., ? a tippler ; glass-calm, 
a calm when the sea is smooth as glass ; glass- 
cavity, a cavity in a mineral filled with a glassy 
substance; glass-chalcedony, -chord(seequots.); 
gloss-crab, the larva of a palinuroid or scyllaroid 
shrimp ; glass-culture, culture of fruit, etc. under 
glass; glass - cupboard, a glazed book -case; 
glass-drop « Drop sb. 1*0 h ; glass-dust, pow- 
dered glass, used for grinding and polishing; glass- 
eel, -enamel (seequots.) ; glass-faced a., reflect- 
ing, like a mirror, the looks of another ; glass-fur- 
nace, a furnace in which the materials of glass are 
fused ; glass-gall, a whitish-salt scum cast up from 
glass ill a state of fusion ; glass-gazing a., given 
tocontemplatingoneself in a mirror; fglass-gilttz., 
thinly coated with a glassy surface ; glass-glazed 
a., (of pottery) having a glaze of substantial thick- 
ness; glass-grenade, a grenade with case made of 
glass instead of metal ; glass-height-gauge, an in- 
strument for measuring the height of watch-glasses ; 
t* glass-helmet, a glass covering used by early 
chemists as a protection for the head ; glass-metal, 
glass in a state of fusion ; glass-mosaic, -mould, 
nautilus (see quots.) ; f glass-ore, a rich kind of 
silver ore; glass-organist, ? a performer on the 
musical glasses ; glass-oven (see quot.) ; glass- 
paper, paper covered with finely-powdered glass 
for polishing or smoothing wood, bone, etc. ; so 
glass-paper z/., to rub or polish with glass-paper; 
glass-plate, f (<2) (see quot. 1642) ; (?) a sheet of 
glass; glass-pock, -por, an eruptive disease, H art- 
cella coniformis ; glass - porcelain (see quot.) ; 
glass-pot, a pot or crucible used for fusing the 
materials of glass in a glass-furnace ; glass-press, 
-proof (seequots.) ; glass-rop6(8ponge),thcgenus 
Hyalonema; ^^az^-noXt^^glass-gall", glass-sand, 
sand used in the manufacture of glass ; + glass-set 
a., put into shape before a mirror ; glMS-shapod a., 
shaped like a drinking-glass, cyathiform ; glass- 
shell, a name given to certain molluscs (see quots.) ; 
glass-shrimp, a. larval form of certain stomalo- 
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podous crustaceans; glasa-slag, the refuse of glass- 
manufacture; glass-snail, a snail of the genus 
VUrinat having a thin translucent shell ; glass- 
snake, (a) a large limbless lizard, Ophiosaurus 
vetitraliSy with a very brittle tail, common in the 
southern U.S. ; ih') a lizard of the genus Pseudopus ; 
glass-soap, a name given, in glass-making, to per- 
oxide of manganese (see quoU); glass-sponge = 
glass'fope 5ponge{dbo\€)'y t&lass-stone, a kind of 
transparent stone, ? mica ; also ? Brazilian pebble ; 
glass-tinner, the workman who applies tin-foil to 
mirror-plates; glass-ware, articles made of glass; 
f glass-weed « Glass-wout ; glass-wool (see 
quot.) ; glass-worm, the glow-worm (cf. glare^^ 
glaze-worm') ; f glass-wriglit=GLAZiEK. 

1889 H. A. Dodds Paris Exhih. 7 The *glass-artist 
..when he designs a window, frankly recognizes these re- 
strictions. 1687 A. Lovell tr. ThexitnoVs Trnv. i. 22 It is 
full of Lamps, and curiosities in *glass balls, of which one, 
foe instance, contains a little galley. 1753 Chambers Cyir/, 
Su//., Glass-ballsy ..circular or otherwise shaped hollow 
vessels of glass coloured within so as to imitate the semi- 
pellucid gems. 1880 Nezo Virginians II. 223 There are 
also hunting and fishing clubs, and gla.ss-baU matches. *577 
in Burgh Rec. Glasgcnv (1876) 67 The said erle furnesand 
•glasbandis, soilburdis, lyme, and .sand. 1641 French Dm- 
iiU. iii. (1651)68 Over it hang a *Glasse-bell. 1719 London 
& Wise Compl. Card. 309 We must sow upon it, under 
Glass- Bells, some good bright Curled Lettuce. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. fit. vii, Wert thou .. covered up within the largest 
imaginable Glass-bell. x68t tr. IVillis' Rent. Med^ IVks. 
Vocab., Balneum Maris y is a way of distilling with a *glass-. 
belly, holding the ingredients put into a vessel of water, cifiis 
Cocke LorelCs B> 10 Broche makers, *glas blowers. 187* 
Ruskin Eagle's M. § 139 A Venetian glass-blower swept 
you a curve of crystal from the end of his pipe. ? 182^ Lend, 
Encycl. X. 230/2 •Glass-blowing is the art of forming ves- 
sels of glass. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlv, I think we had better 
lie down, Captain, if ye’re no agreeable to another cheerer. 
But troth, ye’re nae •glass-breaker J and neithcram L 1893 
7 *f//rrr 3 July ii/i There wasa*gla.sscalmdown the Renfrew 
and Ayrshire shores. 1896 Daily Nezvs 12 June 6/7 A glass 
calm set in which stayed the cutter. iSsySoROY in0. JmL 
GeoL Soc. XIV. 466 It appears to me that we cannot do 
better than adopt a term analogous to that so generally 
adopted for fluid-filled cavities, and call these glass-filled 
cavities •glass-cavities. 1874 Ward ibid. XXXl. 397 The 
augite crystals present many glass-cavities. 1753 Chambers 
Q'c/. Supp.y *Gtass-Chatcetionyy a mixture of several ingre- 
dients, with the common matter of glass, will make it reijre- 
sent the semi-opake gems, the jaspers, agates, chalcedonies, 
&c. 1825 Dankeley Encycl. jIfKj., *Glass chordy a clavier 
instrument, mounted with glass bars instead of strings, 
2855 OciLvtE, Suppl.,*c;/aM-er<t/, the name given to species 
of the genus Phyllosoma which are as transparent nearly as 
glass. 1877 Huxley Anal. [nv. Anim. 356 The Glass-crabs, 
or Phyllosomata are singular marine pelagic Crustacea. 
1884-5 Riverside Pat. Hist. (18881 11 . 55 Loricatn ..the 
young forming the ^ glass crabs’, which formerly, under the 
name Phyttoioma^ were regarded as adults, 1886 Pall 
Mall G, 19 June 14/1 *Glass culture is also now so cheap. 
1711 Shafteso. Charac, (1737) III. 328 Folio’s and other 
volumes . . on the advanc'd shelves or *glass-cupboards 
of the lady's closets. 1662 *G!ass Drops (see Drop sb. 
10 bj. X710 J. Clarke RohaulCs Nat. Phil. (1729) I, 
137 The scattering about of the Particles of the Glass- 
drop, is owing to [cXc.]. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ir, ti. 
ir. Babylon 264 We. .in *glasse-dust did commence To draw 
the round Earth’s fair circumference. 1840 F. D. Bennett 
Whaiing Voy. II. 267 The *Glass-Eel, or Small-Head. {Lep- 
Coce/>halus, Sp.). This is one of the most extraordinary and 
paradoxical fishes the oceap affords. 1875 Knight Diet, 
dfec/i.y *GlasS’euamet, a semi-lucid or an opaque glass, 
which owes iLs milkincss to the addition of binoxidc of tin. 
s6oj Shaks. Titnon i. i. 58 The *glasse-fac’d Flatterer. 1632 
Sherwood, A *Glas^e•furnace, verriere. a 1704 Locke (J.), 
The glowing heat of a glass furnace. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk. Phvekke 69/r Take *glasscgaule, or Cristalle. 
2683 Pnrrus Pleta Min. 1. (16S6) 246 Mingle it with fluss, 
.md a liitle Glass-galls. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ^ Gl. 
j66 A white porous scum, known by the name of sandiver 
or glass-gal), rises through the mass. x’l6o5 Shaks. Lear n. 
ii- J9 A. .whoreson *gJasse-gazing super-seruiceable finicall 
Rogue, c 1684 Frost 0/ 1683-4 iPercy Soc.) s8 Whilst on its 
•glass gilt face strange buildings stand. 1883 Mollett 
Diet. Art tf A rchsol., 'Gtass-glased wares. 1^4 Evelyn 
Mem. 4 Feb., I had discourse with the King about an in- 
vention of *Rlass-grenades. 1884 Glass-height guage (sec 
sense 9l._ x6& Boyle Nezv Exp>. Phys. Meeh.\\\\. 64 The 
wide Orifice (which in common ‘Glass-Helmets is the onely 
one). <1x626 Bacon /vr/H.Wks.i827 VII. 191 Let proof 
be made of the incorporating of copper or brass with •glass- 
metal. 1854 Fairholt Diet. Arty *Glass-me5aiCy a modern 
Italian work in imitation of the antique .. formed of small 
squ.ares of coloured glass., and used for brooches (etc.]. 1879 
Sir G. G. Scott Lcct. Archit. 1 . 178 The introduction of. . 
glass mosaic on the tombs of the builder and rebuilder of 
the Abbey. 1875 Knight Diet. il/«-r//.,*G/<Mx-w<»W,ametal. 
lie shaping-box in which gl.ass is pressed or blown to form. 
1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 294/1 'Hie shells of this genus (C^ri- 
naria] were formerly known to collectors under the name 
of.. “Glass Nautilus’. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. it. 5 
•Glass-Oars (as the cheifesi of the leaden Coloured Oars) 
almost to be comp.ved to the best digested Silver. 1759 
Gray Ae//.Wks. 1684 MI. 22 The fire is said to have begun 
in the chamber of that poor ‘glass-organist who lodged at a 
coffee-house in Swithins Alley. _ 1875 Kuioux Diet. Mtch.y 
*Glass-ovetty a heated chamber In which just-made glass in 
sheets Of ware is placed to cool gradually. x84tSmeaton 
Builder t Man. 97 lliis being done, the work may be cleaned 
oft with a piece of *glass-paper. 1873 SroN Workshop Ree. 
Ser. r. 84/1 T.nke a sheet of the finest gl.-iss-paper, and when 
Uie first co.nting of v.amish is perfectly dry, ‘glass-paper the 
whole surface, and make it smooth as before. 1642 Rates 
Merrkandite so ‘GJassc plates or sights for looking glasses 
unfyled, 1839 Unr. Diet. Arts 579 In forming glass-plates 


by the extension of a cylinder into a plane, the workman 
first [etc.]. 1858 B. Rivet: Health li' Dis. 118 The super- 

fluity of the acid and acrid materials in children will beget 
•glass-pock. 1879 St. George's Hosp^ Rep. IX. 603 The 
patient had in his yTiuth suffered from scarlatina and ’glass- 
pox*. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.y *Glass porcelaiuy the 
name given by many to a modern invention of imitating the 
china ware with glass. Ihid.y *Glass Pots. 18x9 Brakde 
Client. (1841) 1039 The glass-pots are placed round a dome- 
shaped furnace . , there arc generally six in each furnace. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech,'. *Glass-j>resSy a device to apply 
pressure to glass in a mold while in a plastic state. 3842 
Francis Diet. ArtSy *Glass proofsy see Bologna Phials. 
Bologna Phials or Proofs are small round bottles of unan- 
nealed glassj which fly to pieces directly anything angular 
is dropped into them. 1855 Kingsley Glaueus (1878) 86 
Hyalonemas, or •glass-rope sponges, X7xa tr, Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs I. V. § 21 Of Sandiver, or •Glass Salt. 2863 A. G 
Ramsay Phys. Gtog. 139 The *glass-sand used in this country 
is chiefly derived from the Eocene beds of the Isle of Wight, 
and from the sand-dunes on the borders of the Bristol 
Channel.^ 155^ Mabston Seo. Villanie ii. vi. 20X 'Then Mato 
comes with his new *glasse-set face. 1776-96 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 11 . 201 Male, nectary in the centre; 
•glass-shaped. 1854 Maync Expos, Lex.y Glass-shaped, 
See Cyathiformis. 1851 Gosse Zool. 220 ^Glass shells 
(a. Hyalea tridentata'y b. Cleodora pyraniidatd\. 1855 
Ogilvie, Suppl., Glass-slully species of Hyalea, whose shells 
look a.s if they had been blown out of the thinnest glass. 
2879 Rossiter Diet. Set. Terms s.v., Glass shell — Cari- 
narioy belongs to Gasteropoda. Ibid.y *Gtass shrimp = 
Erlchthus, x6x2 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) *Glasse- 
slage is a liquid materiall of a glassie substance. 2878 lire's 
Diet. Arts (cd. 7) IV. 408 Glass-slag. 2852-6 Woodward 
Moltusea 163 •Glass-snail. 2736 Mortimer Nat. Hist. 
Carolina in Phil, Trans. XXXlX. 258 Ceecilia tnaculaia : 
The *Glass-Snakc. 2796 Morse Atner. Geog. I. 221 'The 
glass snake. .A small blow wUhastick will separate the bo<Jy> 
not only at the place struck, but at two or three other places, 
the muscles being articulated in a singular manner, quite 
through to the vertebra, 2884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) 
III. 434 Pseudopus graciliSy the Khasya glass-snake .. in- 
habiting the Khasya Hills of India. 2832 G. R. Porter 
Poreelain .V Gl. 248 Black oxide of manganese has long been 
used for clearing glass from any foul colour which it might 
accidentally possess through the impurity of the alkali em- 
ployed . .This property, .occasioned it to be anciently known 
as •glass soap. x^j^Scidbner's Mag.lilov. 42*Glass-sponges. 
1884 tr. y. y. Rein's 5'<2/a«486 The well-known glass-sponge 
(Hyalonema Sieboldi). x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 54 The hither 
part [of Spain] aboundeth besides with stone glasses, or 
•glasse ^Koxvt%\ci,x\%. speeularibus tapidibus\. Ibid. II. 595 
The best piastre . . is . . made of the Talc or the glasse 
stone aforesaid. 1642 Rates Merchandize 29 Glasse stone, 
plates, for spectacles rough the dozen 00. 13. 04. 1839 

U«E Diet. A rts 592 The *g!ass-itnner . . taking a sheet of 
tinfoil adapted to his purpose .. spreads It on the table, 
and applies it closely with a brush. 2745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman xxvi. (2841) I. 267 ‘Glass ware from Stur- 
bridge. ^2850 Arab. iV/j. (Rtidg.) 225 He was a poor 
man, who had laid out the little money lie possessed in a 
basket of glassware. 2568 Turner Herbal m. 37 It maye 
be called also •Glaswede, because the ashe of it serve 
to make glas with. 27x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Dntgs I. xoi 
A Plant .. which the Botanists call Kali.. and we.. Glass- 
wee'd. 2885 Syd. Soc. Lex.y *Glass.wooly glass spun out to 
a very fine fibre. Used in the filtration of acids. 2552 
HuLOET,*Glassc wormc or grene wonne, whiche shyneth in 
the nyghte wyth a glasse lyke golde, cantharisy eantharida. 
2658 Rowland Mou/et's Theat, Ins. 976 In English, Glow- 
worm, Shine-worm. Glass-worm, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 298/1 
•Glasse wryte ., viirarius. 2627 Dumbarton Burgh Ree. 
in J. Irving Hist, Dumbartonsh.wZBo) Thay ordanit 
the glasswrj't mak up a new glas to the Tolboolh in the 
loist windo. , 

t Glass, sb.‘b Obs. rare. [a. OF. glas^ glaisl\ 
A resounding noise. 

1483 Catk. Angl, 158/1 A Glasse of ringjmge or trumpynge, 
elassicntn. 

f Glass, a, Obs. rare. Also glase. [perh. f. 
Glass sb^ ; but cf. Welsh glas, grey.] 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health xiii. ix b, The ihyrde is of a 
glasse or a greenyshe colour, Ibid.xCvt, 37 Some [men] hath 
glase and dankyshe skynnes. 

Glass (glus), V. [f. Glass shA \ cf. Glaze z/.i, 
which represents nn equivalent older formation.] 

1 . irafis. To fit or fill in with glass ; = Glaze t/.I 
Now rare, 

1540 Ludlozv Churchzv.Ace. (Camden) i To master glasier 
for glassy ngc the wyndous. 2S99MiNSHEU,'2*oGlaS'!e orglaze. 

<2 xMi Fuller Worthies, Devonshire t. (1662) 257 The Lady 
glassing the Window In her husbands absence. .caused one 
child more then sheChen had, to be set up. 2665 Bp. Cosin 
CorresP, (Surtees) II. 114 Arc the windows well and fairly . 
glassed, the floor, .well and even l.iyd ? 28. . Clough Poems 
«V Rem, (1869) n.97{Thcsun)SoulhwestcrinKnow,ihro' win- 1 
dows plainly glassed. iBS$ Chesh. Gloss,, Class v, to g]azc. \ 
Glassing the windows is to put the panes into their frames. 

2 . To protect by a covering of glass, to enclose 
or case in glass (rare). Also (ftouee-use), to keep 
awajy (from the air) by enclosing in glass. 

2583 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 244 As Jewels in Christall for 
some Prince to buy. Who tendring their own worth from 
whence they were glast, Did point out to buy them along 
as you past. X799-1805 Worosw. Prelude ix. 53 Tranquil 
almost and careless as a fiow'cr Glassed in a green-house. 
x886 Ceniur}’ Mag. XXXII. 863/1 As if a boy were an orchid 
or other frail exotic to be glassed away from the rough air 
of manhood. 

t b. To put into a glass vessel for the purpose 
of storing or keeping, to bottle. h\so glass tip. 

2728 E. Smith CompL Housetv. (ed. 2) 255 When your 
Quinces are clear . . glass them up, and when they are cold, 
paper them and keep them in a Stove. JHd. 1B2 When the 
Syrup will Jelly and the Oranges look clear, they arc 
enough ; then glass them with the holes uppermost, and 
pour the S>Tup upon them. 


c. To put (bees) into a glass hive. 

1792 Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 208 , 1 endeavoured to prevent 
such an increase by glassing them; but many of the stocks 
warmed before the glasses or small hives were full. 

1 3. To cover with a vitreous or glass-like sur- 
face; = Glazez/.12. Obs. 

* 5?7 Frampton ypy/ul Ntives 1. (1596) 8 In siluer, Glasse 
or I'lnne [vessels], or any other things glassed. 2657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 80 In an earthen [vessel] well glxvsed. 
1658 tr. Portals Nat. Magicky. v. 270 Make a vessel of 
potters earth, .glassed within with glass. 2661 BovLE^'rt*//. 
Client. I. 58 , 1 have observ’d little Grains of Silver to lie hid in 
the small Ciivities (perhaps glass'd over by a vitrifying heat) 
in Crucibles, wherein Silver has been long kept in Fusion. 

b. said of frost, rare. 

2880 Echo II Dec. 2/6 Streams.. glassed with ice. 1890 
Boy's Ozvn Paper 1 1 Jan. 230/2 The h wgerows . , were glassed 
with most amazing traceries in diamond arabesque, 

c. To make (the eye) glassy. (Cf, Gi.aze z’.l 6.) 

1842 Emerson Ess. Ser. l iv. Spiritual Lazos, What he is 

engraves itself on his face .. His vice glasses his eye, de- 
means hfs cheek. 

4. To set (an object, oneself) before a mirior or 
other reflecting surface, so as to cause an image to 
be reflected; also to view the reflection of, see as 
in a mirror. Often rcjl. Also iransf. aa^fig. 

a 2586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (2629) 247 Mc-ihinkes I am par- 
taker of thy passion. And in ihy case doe glasse mine owne 
debilitie. ^ /bid. m. 358 He haa lifted vp his face to glasse 
himselfe in her faire eyes, c 2595 Southwell St. Peter's 
Compl. 27 O pooles ..Where Saints reioyce to glasse their 
glorious face. 2652 Raleigh's Ghost 38 Whose infinite 
uissance . . we are partly able to glass and see (as it were 
I y reflection). x8i8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. clxxxiii, Thou 
. glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form Glasses itself in 
tempests. 2837 P'raseVs Mag, Xvl. 559 J^Iany of his con- 
I temporaries aimed at glassing themselves in his mirror, and 
becoming his echoes. 285* M. Arnold Youth Nat. 38 
' Helicon glassed in the take Its firs. 2856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh l 7 All which images Concentred in the picture, 
glassed themselves Before my meditative childhood. 1887 
Gi5.siNG Tltyrsa I. i 7 The oppositeslopes glassed themselves 
in the deep dark water. 

b. Of a mirror or reflecting surface : To reflect, 
give back an image of. 

<12628 F. Greville Brooke Ccelica Poems (1633) bel 
my present thoughts be glassed In the thoughts which you 
have passed, 2827 Byron Maefred zi, ii, 26 Thy calm clear 
brow, Wherein is g)as.s‘d serenity of soul. 1849 C Bronte 
Shirley 1 1 . til. 92 His serene mind could glass a fair image 
without feeling its depths troubled by the reflection. iB« 
M. hvi\io\x>SoIirabefkustum 573 Never more Shall thelake 
gla.ss her, flying over it. 2887 T. Handy Woodlanders I.viii. 
252 Both looked attractive as glassed back by the faithful 
reflector, 

5. teehn. To dress (leather) with a glassing-jack 
or glassing-machine. Also to glass out, 

2885 Harpers Mag, Jan. 278/1 'Ihe hides are .. again 
’glassed’. They are ‘filled' with paste, glassed in the 
paste. 2897 C. T. Davis Manuf, Leather (ed.'aiafiS For 
the morocco or lining finisher it (a machine] will glaze, roll, 
pebble and glass out. 

6. intr. To glislen like glass, mnce'use. 

2B96 Atlantic Monthly' May 607/1 Below them the ri\’er 
glassed and gleamed in us crooked bed. 

Glass case. 

1. (as two words). A case with the upper part 
made chiefly of glass, so lhat the objects contained 
may be seen but not handled. (The first quot. may 
belong to 2 .) 

2649 Bury Wilts (Camden) 220 , 1 give vnio my daughter 
Mary Chapman., a glascase, a leafe table [cic.]. 27^ 

Steele Tatter No. 34 r s The China Figure of a Lady in 
the Gla'is.Casc. 2788 H. Walkile Reinin. ix. 7^ She., 
decorated \vaxen dolls of him and of lierself to be exhibited in 
glass-casesin Westminster- Abbey. 1834 'J*. M t.owxu Angler in 
/f'a/cx n.«i03 [A temple] that deserves to bec.'irved in ivorj’, 
and put into .a glass case. 2857 H awthorne Eng. Note-Bks, 
(18701 11 . 337 His veritable cardinal's hat, in a richly orna- 
mented gl.'isb case. 

f b. Gardening. A garden-frame. Obs. 

2819 'Bx.s.'^Cycl.yGtasS'Case. 

c. jocosely. A place partitioned off with glass or 
glazed panels. 

2776 Foote Capuchin 1. Wks. 1790 11 . 388, I saw him in 
one of the glass-cases at church ; . . ins majesty looked .at me 
very hard. 2855 Dickens Dorrit i. x, Having on previous 
occasions awaited that gentleman successively in .a hall, a 
glass case, a waiting-room [etc.]. 

2. Gla*ss-ca8e. A case to hold glass-ware. 

2734 Hope's Minor Practicks 540 A pp., A Gl.is?-case for 

Drinking-glasses. 

Gla'ss-clotli. 

1. A linen doth used for drying glass-ware ; also 
as a background for embroidery (see quot. iSSaj. 

jSji Jtlmtr. CaM.Gl. Main and ciiccked claw- 

cloth.s. 1882 CjMVeziuybc^K\’AizoDict.Needleti'ork,iAuss 
cloths . .\xoxe been. .much adopted for t)ic purpose of ®m- 
broiderj', as wcllasforapron.sand ch.Tir cover^ 1*^^* 

5 Oct. 4/3 Narrow widili towelling^ glass cloih5,and the li)^. 

2. A woven fabric made of fine-spun glass thread. 
(Only as two words.) 

187s in Knight Diet. Mech. 1882 Caulffilo h Saward 
Diet. Needlnvork, Glass cloth .. manufactories for the pro- 
duction of ccctrsta-siical dccoratis'e fabrics compose) of 
gl.ass fibre are in operation in Au^tr^a, EMncc and 

3. Cloth covcretl with powdered f;hss, tisca like 

sand-paper for smoothing or polishing. ^ 

sBs 3 Stou I Vorkthop Rec. Ser. 1.407'! PoUshing j^ullockt 
Homs. Well Fcrape with gUs* or iteel scraper, afterwards 
with finest glasvcloib. 
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tGlaSS'COacll. Obs. The name originally given 
to a coach with glass windows, as distinguished frona 
those which were nnglazed (cf. e.g. curiatn‘Coach)\ 
esp. applied to a * private ’ coach let out for hire, 
as distinguished from those on public stands. 

1667 Pepys Diary 23 Aug., Abroad to White Hall in a 
hackney-coach with Sir W. Pen.. we were forced to leap out 
. . Query, whether a glass-coach would have permitted us to 
have made the escape. 16^ Land. Gaz. No. 2487/4 A Glass 
Coach, Lin’d within with rich Figur’d Velvet, .is to be sold, 
1706 No. 4224/3 Three Hackney Glass Coaches.. are 
to be sold. X72X Ibid, No. 5942/3 Gentlemen.. may have a 
Glass-Coach or Chariot, instead of a Curtain Coach. 183X 
MACAUf.AY in Trevelyan Life I. 243 At seven, the §Iass coach 
which I had ordered for myself and some of my friends came 
to the door. X839 Sat. Mag. Aug. Supp, 87/1 Glass-coaches 
are a kind of private coach kept by persons who let them 
out generally for the day or half-day; and they are con- 
sidered a grade higher in rank than hackney-coaches. 1844 
J. F. Cooper M. IVallingford x. Hackney-coaches . . are 
not admitted into the English parks. Glass-coaches are ; 
meaning by this term .. hired carriages that do not go on 
stands. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons tf IP. xxxiv, Glass- 
coach after glass-coach deposited its burden of ladies. X882 
Serjt. Ballantine Exper. (1890) 17 When middle-class 
people went to the play . . they performed the operation in 
what was called a glass coach. 

G'la‘ss-CTi:tter. 

1 . One whose occupation it is to cut glass (e.g. 
to sizes for glazing), or to ornament glass-ware .by 
grinding. 

X703 T. N. City ff C. Purchaser 156 The London Glass- 
cutters., have their Rules Centesimally divided. 1832 G.R. 
Porter Porcelain .J* Gl. 309 The grinding of glass, or frost- 
ing it.. forms a branch of the glass-cutter’s art. 1890 W. J. 
Gordon Foundry 140 The glass-cutter works at a frame, in 
which a thin iron wheel.. derives its cutting gritriness from 
a mixture of sand and water. .As the wheel .spins the glass 
is held against Its edge and slowly cut into, * 

2 . A. tool for cutting glass ; a glazier’s diamond. 

1881 Young Every Manhis own Mechanic § 1692. 751 On 

examining the glass-cutter it will be noticed that there are 
notches of different widths in it. X892 Daily News 13 July 
7/3 Stealing therein 37 glaziers’ diamond glass-cutters. 

So Glass-cutting* vbl. sb. 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 595 Glass cutting and grinding, 
G-lassed (glast),///. a. [f. Glass and j/. 
+ -ED.] 

+ 1 . Glazed, covered with a glaze. Obs. 

XS77 T^RfMrto^yoy/ul Newesx.{i ^<)0 8 It is not conuenient 
. . to bee kept in any other vessel then in siluer, Glasse or 
Tinne, or any other thing glassed. Ibid. 16 When it is cold, 
let it be strained into a passed vessel. 

b. Glassed-in : fitted with glass, glazed. 

1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet in. in, 250 These [sternj 
galleries began to be discarded, .for closed glassed-in stern- 
lights. 

2 . Poured into glasses. 

1020 Keats CaP Bells xl. Poems (1889) 533 Sherry in 
silver, hock in gold, or glass’d champagne? 

Gla'SSen, gla'zeu, a. Obs. exc. dial, and 
arch. Forms: a. 1 glssen, 2 glesen, 4-7glasen, 
4-6 glasyn(e, (4 glasun, 6 gla 3 in(g, glason), 
7- glazen. 0 . 5-6 glassin, (6 -yn), 6-7, 9 dial, 
glassen. [OE. g’lxseftf {.gltes Glass -f- -en; 
OHG. had gUsin\—*glastno-f but the absence of 
umlaut iu' the OE. word shows that it was a new 
formation or refashioned after the sb. The y 3 -forms 
represent a second new formation in the 15th c.] 

1 . Made of glass. Also Jig. 

o. 97X Blickl. Horn. 209 ponne waes onSean tlfyssum wzeter- 
scipe glassen fst on seolfrenre racentea?;e ahangen. c XX75 
Lamb. Horn. 83 pe sunne scinctJ burh pe glesne ehpurl. 
*377 Langl. /*. PI. B. XX. 171 Thei gyuen hym agayne a 
glasen houve. X382 N'icuv Rev. xv. 2, 1 si5e as a glasen se 
mengid with fijr. c 1400 Lan/rauPs Cirurg. 190 In aglasen 
vessel. X47X Ripley Alch. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 115 

A little glasen Toune. 16.. Sempill Picktooih for Pope 
in Harp 0/ Renfre^vsh. Ser. ir. {1873) 17 Such glazen argu. 
ments will bide no hammer. 1^1 F bench Distill, v. (1651) 
119 Closed up.. in a glazen womb sealed with Hermes 
scales. 1765 J. Brown Ckr. Jrnl, (1814) 207 To prepare 
the glazen sea of his righteousness. 

1516 Pilton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 73 Item 
for y® mendyng off y® glassyn wyndowj’s. .ij*. vi<*. 1559 

MornvynO Evonym.20%e>ia& use. .glassen limbeckcs. x6oo 
Hakluyt Voy. (iBio) III. 2^ Who for a recompence gaue 
them kniues and glassen Beades. 1642 Remonstr. Ck. 
Irel. 49 The King.. rode disguised, and had glassen eyes, 
because he would not be knowne. 1662 J. Chandler tr. 
Van Hclmont's Oriat. 75 Fill a glassen and great Bottle 
with pieces of Ice. 1669 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (1681) 185 
We have also an Experiment of Glassen-Hive.s, published 
by Mr. Hartlib in his Common-wealth of Bees. ^ x866 Wh. 
Stokes in Voy. Bran (1895) 220 A glassen veil between 
them. Ibid. 221 The City, and seven glassen walls around it. 
x886 Elworthy iV. Somerset Word^bk.^ Glassen. 

fb. Sc. Glassen-roork'. window-glazing. Also 
glassen-y glazeti'wHghi, a glazier. Obs. 

[X379 Nottingham Bor. Rec. I. 204 John Glasenwr^-ghte.! 
X473 m Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoll. (1877) I- 46 To ane glasyn 
wricht in the Abbay, for a wyndow to the Qwenis chalmire. 
X497 Ibid. 364 In payment of the glassin werk. X500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ixiii. 15 Glaslng wrichtis, goldsmylhis, and 
lapidaris. 1577 in Burgh Rec. Glasgow (1876) 67 George 
Elphinstoun glasin-wricht, burgcs of Glasgow, xdfx Sc, Acts 
Cms. I (1817) V. 540/2 'Gowperis, glassinwrichtis. 

2 . Resembling glass. Of eyes: Glassy, glazed. 
a. ^ c X380 WvcLiF Last Age Ck. p. xxxv, So cure Lord pe 
Fadir of heuene hadde Mankynde in hclle, pat was glasyne, 
is to seye, britil as glas. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 100 
Thou approves! jour capped maistres with a glasen glose. 

VOL. IV. 


1590 P. Burrouch Metk. Phtsick 241 Glasen fleume is 
the coldest of all other fleumes (cC Glassy i]. 1605 B. 
Jonson Volpone v, i, Old glazen eyes, He hath not 
reach’d his despair yet. 1602 Topsell Four f Beasts (1658) 
371 Gray Horses, with glasen eyes, which are most swift, and 
which dare only meet Lions, when other Horses dare not 
abide the sight of Lions. 2609 C. Butler/v?;/, Mon. (1634) 
14 They [bees] take such pains at the door in rubbing and 
wiping their glazen eyes, that they might the better discern 
their way forth and back. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's 
Inf. x.xxin, That thou more willingly mayest rid the glazen 
tears from off my face. 

a 2637 B. J ONSON Undef 7voods xxxti. Ef, {0 Friend 135 
[The palsied gamester] pursues The Dice with glassen eyes. 

+ Gla'SSen, gla'zen, v. Ohs. [Extension of 
Glass v.. Glaze z».i ; cf. -en s.] 

1 . irons. To fit with glass, to glaze. 

2566 Eng. Ck. Furniture (1866) 172 The churche was 
glasseoed. 2M4 in Grant Burgh Sch, Scotl.w. xv, (1876) 
513 [In 1664 the coondl of Jedburgh employ a glazier for] 
* ^assening * (the school windows]. 

2 . — Glaze 2 . 

2657 To.mlinson RenoiPs Dis/. 648 Oyl.. Is.. imposed in a 
glass, or earthen vessel well glazened. 2709 T. Robinson 
Nat. Hist. Westmoreld. 76 Wadd or Black-Lead, .it’s now 
made use of to glazen and harden Crucibles. 2B28 Craven 
Gloss.y Glazzen^ to glaze. 2849 Teesdale Gloss.f Glazen, to 
glaze. x^-jTxxvN.iV, Line. Gloss. 

Hence Gla'ssened, gla'zened ppl. a. Also 
Ola'sseuer, gla*z(e)ner, a glazier. Obs, exc. dial. 

1585 Vesiry Bks. (Surtees) 20 Given to William Shadforth 
for servinge the glasner that day which he mended the 
windowes. 2593 Rites Mon. Ch. Durlt, (Surtees) 40 Foure 
faire coulered and sumptuous glasened wyndowes. 2596 
Vesiry Bks. (Surtees) 271 Given to theglaysner for repairing 
of the glas windowes. 2678 And, 7 'rades decayed 16 
Instead of a Perpetuana or a Shalloon to Lyne Mens Coals 
with, is used sometimes a Glazened Calico. 2728 John 
Hobson Diary 13 Aug. (Surtees 1877) 281 John Guest, 
glazener, of Barnsly. 2825 Scott 7 Vi/ww. xviii, It seemed 
as if a teat .. were gathering in his dry and glazened eye. 
2883 Almondbury Gloss.yGlassener glazzener), 

a glazier. 28^ Shefield Gloss., Glazener, a glazier. 
Glassen, var. Glossan, coal-fish, 
t Gla*saery. Ohs. Also gla8ery(e. [f. Glass 
sb.^ + -ERT.] Glazier’s work and materials. 

1663 Gerbier Cotcnsel^2 Glassery. The best French Glasse 
wrought with good lead, well simmoned, is worth sixteen 
Pence a foot. 2667PRIMATT C//>' 4 ' C. Build. 70 Glasery. 
Ibid. 147 For Glassery, at Sixpence a Foot. 

Glass eye. 

fl. An eye-glass; usually //..spectacles, ‘glasses’. 
(Cf. Svv. glasbgm.) Obs. 

2605 Shaks. Lear iv. vk 174 Get thee glasse-eyes, and 
like a scuruy Politician, seeme to see the things thou dost 
not. 1^9 Davenport New Trick iv. i, Enter the Divell 
like a (Jenlleman, with glasse eyes. 2642 Remonstr. Ch, 
Irel. 5 His Highness ivas.. riding up and down disguised, 
and with glasse-eyes, desiring not to be discoverd. 2729 
D’Urfey Pith III. 18 With a pair of Glass Eyes to clap on 
my Nose. 1722 Lond.Gaz, No.5925/3He. . wearsaGlass Eye, 

b. (See quot.) 

1796 GrosPs Did. Vulg. Tongtie (ed. 3), Class Eyes, a nick 
name for one wearing spectacles. 

2 . A false eye made of glass (see also Eye sb.'^ 26). 

2687 Settle Ref. Dryden 24, I have heard oi glass Eyes 

being taken out of peoples heads, and put in agen, but never 
of natural Eyes before. 2895 Wesim.^ Gaz. 17 Sept 3/2 
When a glass eye fits the socket nicely, it moves with it. 

3 . Fanicry, A species of blindness in horses. 

2832 Youatt Horse (1843) 267 Another species of blindness 

. . is Gutta Serena, commonly called eye. The jjupil 
is more than usually dilated ; it is immovable, and bright, 
and glassy. 

4 . A name given lo a. a Jamaican thrush {Tar- 
dus jamaicensis), so called from its bluish-white 
glass-like iris; b. (See qoot. 1884-5.) 

1847 Gosse Birds yamaica 243 My lad shot a male Glass- 
eye by the roadside at Cave. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. H ist. 
(1888) III. 228 Wall-eyed pike .. glass-eye, and dory are 
names in which the largest of the American pike-perches 
(Stizostedion vitreum) rejoices. 

Hence Glass-eyed ppl. a. 

2^ Century Diet., ClasS’eyrd,hz.v\n% awhile eye, or one 
which in some other respect, as texture or fixedness, Is 
likened to glass or to a glass eye ; wall-eyed; goggle-eyed. 
289s IVesim. Gaz. sj Sept, 3/2 Are glass-eyed people fairly 
cheerful 7 

Glassful (gla’sful),j^. PI. glassfuls. [LGlass 
sb.'^ + -FUL 2.] As much as fills a glass (sense 5). 

[£■900 tr. Barda's Hist. v. v. (i^i) 398 {MS. Ca.'. see 
Glass sb. 24) He. . send© him glxsfulne wines.] 2663 SirT« 
Herbert // rw. Chas. I {ijoz) 133 The King.. drank a small 
Glassful of Claret-Wine. 2683 Salmon Deron Med. i, 258 
Put into a Glass-full of Water. 2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery \\\. 
54 Then boil a Glass full of Milk. 2823 Byron Juan xiii. 
xxxvii, About a liquid glassful will remain. 2840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xxi, Quilp.. drank three small glass-fulls of the 
raw^irit. 

i* Glflt’SSfnlt a. Ohs. rare J. [f. Glassj^.^ -rUL 
1 .] ? Mirror-like. 

2606 Marston Fawtte Epil., Mincruas glassefuU shield. 
Glassiie, obs. form of Glass sb.^ 
Glass-bonse. 

1 . The building or works where glass is made. 

2385 [see Glazier i). 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., 
Vne voarrilre, a glasse house where glasses be made, a 1598 
G. Longe in ElUs Orig. Lett, Ser. 11. IIL 158 Other men 
erected . . divers Glasshouses in sundry parts of the Realm. 
2660 Boyle Ne7u E.vf Phys. Meek. Proem. 8 We caus’d 
several such Glasses, .to be blown at the Glass-hoase. 1712 
Vind. Sacheverell 98 Thou artashot as a Glass-house. X7»8 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 158 Wc could perceive the Volcano 


burning like the Flame of a Glass-house. x779-8t Johnson 
Z. P., Savage Wks. HI. 325 [Savage] ,, lay doivn in the 
winter, .among the ashes of a glass-house. 2839 Ure Did. 
Arts 577 The glass-houses are usually built in the form of 
a cone. .The furnace js constructed in the centre of the area. 

2 . A building with walls and roof made chiefly 
of glass, esp. a greenhouse or conservatory. 

1838 Penny Cyel.\l. 72/2 Glasshouses, in which plants 
might be grown in an artificial climate. 2880 Disraeli 
Endytn. xxxiv, ‘Is not this lovely? How superior lo any- 
thing in our glass-houses,’ s 2 QsLaw 7 '/;w« LXXIX. 345/2 
This exhibition . . will be held . . in the spacious glasshouse 
erected in the gardens for the purpose. 

Proverb. [rt2633 (see Glass 1); cf. Glass-window, 
quot. 2670.] 2869 Hazlitt Proverbs 400 They who live in 
glasshouses should not tHrowstones. 

b. A photographer’s room with a glass roof. 

2864 J. Towler Silver Sunbeam iii.27 In many instances 
the artist has the privilege of superintending the construc- 
tion of his glass-house. Ibid. v. 43 The camera, which is 
situated in the darkest part of the glass-house. 

3 . atirib. and Comb, (sense glass-hotise fire, 

furnace, man ; glass-house pot = glasspot (in 

Glass sh.^ 16). 

2722 Addison Sped. No. 72 ? 7 The Fire burns from Gene- 
ration to Generation, and has seen the *GIass-house Fires in 
and out above an Hundred times. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory 
1 . 122 Place it in a ’‘class-house furnace to digest and purify. 
2764 Low Life 68 Stone-Sawyers, *Glass-House-Men and 
Men belonging to the Puhlick Lay-Stalls. 1807 T. Thom- 
son Chem. (ed. 3) II. 490 The *cIass-house pots are 
formed of the purest kinds of clay that can be procured. 
2839 Ure Did. Arts 577 Glass-house pots have the figure 
of a truncated cone, with the narrow end undermost. 
Glassier, obs. form of Glazier. 

Glassily, Glassiness : see after Glassy. 
Glassin, var. Glossait, coal-fish. 

Glassing (gla-sig), vbl. sb. [See -ikg 1.] The 
action of the vb. Glass, in various senses. 

2627 Extracts Aherd. Reg. (1B48) II. 340 The repairing, 
and glassin of the wyndoes, of the said kirk. <2x652 J. 
Smith Set. Disc. vi. 205 This glassing of divine things by 
hieroglyphics and emblems in the fancy. 2656 H. Phillips 
Pt^rch. Patt. (1676) A vb, The Tyling, Plaistering, Lead, 
and Glassing. 2875 Knight Did. Mech„ Glassing ,, The 
operation of dressing leather on the grain side by a tool 
consisting of a glass slip set in a wooden handle. 1^7 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather {cd. 2) 263 Machines for rolling, 
pebbling, glassing or polishing. 

b. atirib. and Comb., glassing effect •, i* glass- 
ing board, ?a board or table used by a glazier 
for his work ; glassing-jack, -machine, machines 
used in dressing leather. 

2544 Ludlenv Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 18 To mr. glasyer 
for a *glassynge borde..xvjrf'. 2862 L. L, Noble Icebergs 
570 Along the lower portion [of the Iceberg] where you see 
the ‘glassing effects of the waves, there it resembles the 
rarest Sevres vase . . so exquisitely fine is the polish. 2884 
Knight Did. Suppl., *Glas$ing yack,.. a. machinQ in 
which isfitted a plate glass slicker for polishing and smooth- 
ing leather. 2885 HarpePs Mag. Jan. 278/2 To further 
prepare the surface each one is held under a ' glassing-jack 
a kind of bar or arm moving swiftly to and fro above a solid 
bed. 2885 C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather xxvi. 4^8 The 
‘glassing machine. .ii adapted for work on all kinds of 
upper leather, sheep, goat, and Morocco. 

Glassite (gla'ssit). [f. the name Glass + -ite.] 
A member of the religions sect founded by the 
Rev. John Glass, a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland (deposed in 1728). The Glass- 
ites are also called Sandemanians. 

vjTz J. Wesley y-ml, 29 Apr. (1827) III. 447 Seceders, 
Glassites, Nonjurors, and what not 1 2876 C. M. Davies 
U north. Land, (ed. 2) 173 Their twofold title of Glassites 
or Sandemanians is derived from their founder, John Glass 
..and Robert Sandeman, his son-in-law, who developed 
Glass’s doctrine. 2879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 730 The 
Sandemanians or Glassites are a Christian body in London. 
atirib.OT adj. 2862 Chambers’s Encycl. IV. 784/2 A number 
of small churches were soon formed on Glassite principles. 

Glassless (gla'sles), a. [f. Glass sb.^ + -less.] 
Having no glass, without glass. 

2824 Miss Mxtford Village Ser. i. (1863I 87 The Great 
House., whose glassless windows and dilapidated doors 
form [etc.]. 2884 J. Payn Canon's IVard II. 84 A . . man, 

whose eyes shone.. in the flaring glassless gas. 

Gla'ss-man. 

1 . A dealer in glass-ware. 

In i6-i7th c. the hawking of glass was often a pretext for 
begging; see quots. 

2597-8 Ad 39 Eliz, c. 4 § 15 This Statute .. shall [not] 
extend . . to any such Glassemen as shalbe of good Be- 
haviour, and do travaile in or through any Cuntry without 
begging, having lycense for their travayling. 1620 Dalton 
Couiitr. yust. xlvii, (1630) 123 All Pedlers, pettie Chapmen, 
Tinkers and Glassemen wandering abroad, 2667 Boyle in 
Phil. Trans. II. spa^GIass-mens Shops are not near so well 
furnisht as the Stationers. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 535 
FT* 6, 7. <*2745 Swift Direct. Serv. i. (1745) 35 The Profit 
of Glasses.. consists only in a small Present made by the 
Glass-man. xSxSCobbett XXXIII. 7 Mr. Samuel 

Brooks,gIass-man,in the Strand, Law Lex., 

Glass’juen, wandering rogues or vagrants. 2 Jac. I. C. 7. 

2 . A man engaged in the making of glass. 

2610 B, JoNSON Alch. III. i. F 3 b, Where haue you greater 
Atheists then your Cookes? Or more prophane, or cimie- 
rick, then your Glasse-men ? 2626 Bacon Syha | 399 Fire 
doth it not [jc. doth not make men black], wee see 
in Glassemen, that are continually about the hire. 2703 
T. S. Art's ImprezK p. xiii. In the Classmans Trade, and 
Looking-glass makers. 2765 Delaval in PM. Trans. LV, 

20 The glass-men tinge their glass green therewith. 18W 
Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 1:6 The glass-mcn of Newcastle 
once a year have a snail feast. 
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Glassock (gla'ssk). local. [Cf. Glossak.] 
The Coal-fish, Mcrlangus carbonarius. 

1793 Staiist, Acc. Scott. VI. 290 In summer, glassocks, 
or says, are got in great plenty. iSio Nejll List 
Fishes 7 (Jam.), \Vhen a year old, the coal-fish begins to 
blacken over the gills . . and we have then a new series of 
names.. in Sutherland glassocks. 1864 Couch Brit. Fishes 
III. 84 Moulrush and Black Pollack are other names [of the 
Coalfish), with Glascock. 

Glass window. A -window filled with glass. 

rS*5 Perf. de W. 1^31) 2^2 b, Yf thou se ony 
crucifix .. or suche other lyke picture in ony glasw’yndowe, 
X53* MoRECe?{/«/.7'»w<fir&Wks, 597/2 He.. therby willingly 
suflred the deathe of sinne to entre into hys heart by the 
glasse windowes of hys eyen. 16^ Power Exp. Philos. 43 
The very Stancheons and Panes in the Glass-windows. x6^ 
Dryden iVitd Gallant Prol. 10 He grows to break glass- 
windows in the end. 1670 Ray Prov. it Who hath glass- 
windows of his own must take heed how he throws stones 
at his house. 1716 Amherst Terrx Fil. xUv. 23s Walk in 
and see . . are not these fine new painted altar-pieces and 
glass-windows ! 183B Dickens O. Tioist xxviL A light 

shining through the glass-window of the little parlour. 

So i* Glass-windo-wed a. 

1647 R, Stapyltoh Juvenal 55 Borne in her close and 
large glasse-window’d chaire. 

Gla’ss-vrork. 

1 . pi. (rarely singl) The works or factory where 
glass is made. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 770 7'hey crush the Ashes into Lumps, 
..And so sell them to the Venetians for their Glasse-workes. 
X634-S Brereton Trav, (Chetham Soc.) 8g Here at New. 
castle, is the finest quay in England from Tine.bridge 
all along Towere-wall, and almost to the glass-works, where 
is made window-glass. X7SX Chambers CycL s.v. Glass^ He 
..set up a glass-work. xi’iZEng.Gazetteer{y:^.OL'\&.'>t.Stur- 
bridge, A well-built town, much enriched by iron and glass 
works. x86x W. F. CoLLiER/fw^. Eng. Lit. 175 Travelling 
on the Continent — as agent for a glass-work. 

2 . The mannfacture of glass and glass-ware. 
Also, the fitting of glass, glazing. 

x6xx CoTCR., Viirage, Glasse, Glasse-workc or Glasing 
worke. x^a Merret tr, NerCsArt of Glass i The founda- 
tion of the Art of Glass-work. X883 B'ham Daily Post 
XI Oct., Plumbers. — ^Wanted, few good men, used to Glass- 
work. 

3 . Vessels, utensils, and other articles made of 
glass : glass as a mannfactnrcd article. 

x7»5 Db Foe yoy, round World (1840) ^ Glass-work, 
looking-glasses, and drinking-glasses. xSxg Rees Cycl. s.v. 
GlasS’Case, The front, lop, and both ends being of glass- 
work. 2^ Wore. County Express 3 Apr., A particular 
class of work of a certain size, called small glass work. 

4 u slang. A method of cheating at cards by 
means of a small convex mirror concealed in the 
palm of the hand (Farmer Slang 
So Qla*sa-wo:rlcor, one who works in glass or is 
engaged in the manufacture of glass. 

X842 Francis Diet. Arts, Glass-iuorkeds table, a table 
fitted up with double bellows, blow-pipe, jet, lamp^ &c. for 
the use of those who manufacture small articles m glass. 
1878 lire's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) IV, 91 It must be left to 
practical glass-workers to determine whether [etc.]. 
Glasswort (gla*swujt). A name for certain 
plants containing a large amount of alkali, and on 
that account formerly used in the manufacture of 
glass, a. A plant of the genus Salicontia^ esp. S. 
herbacea\ called also jointed glasswort, b, Salsola 
Kali\ called also prickly glass^vort. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal ii. cxlvii. 429 Salicorjiia, Glasse- 
woort, or Saltwoort. .The herbe is also called of diuers Kali 
arficulatutn, or jointed Glassewoort. x(54o Parkinson Theat. 
Bot. 1284 Kali spinosum, Prickly Glasscwort. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 84 Fine sand, and the ashes of 
glasseworl or fearne [the ingredients of glass}. 1742 Phil, 
Trans. XLII.71 'Fhe Salt of Glass-wort (called in England 
Barillia). 1775 R. Twiss 7 'rav. Port, Sp. 2x6 Ships loading 
wines, salt and glass-wort. 1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Sckui, 
(1858) 397 The fleshy, jointed stems of the glass-wort. x86x 
S. Thomson Wild hi. 111. (ed. 4) aisThe much-branched but 
leafless glasswort {Salieomia herhacea). 2862 Anstbo 
Channel Isl, 11. vlu. (ed. 2) 177 The salt-wort or glass-wort 
(salsola kali), grows freely on most of the shores. 

Glassy (gla*si), c. In 4~(5 glasy ; 6-7 glassie. 

[f. Glass 

Glassy is not phonetically identical with the earlier 
(cf. Glazy fl. x), but a distinct new formation.} 

I . Having the nature or properties of glass, 
vitreous \ resembling glass in any of its conspicuous 
properties,* appe.aring as if made of glass. 

I Glassy phlegrn'. (= med. 'L.JJeufna vitreum, see quol. 
X39S’. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. ix. (1495) 94 Some 
ficAx-mes ben glasy and ben soocallyd for liknesse of colour 
of glasse. XS30PALSCR, 314/iGlasyc oflhenalureof glasse, 
xvierreux. 1593 Skaks. /.wcnioj. x6ia Woodall 
Mate Wks. (1653) 64 They help the collick proceeding 
from a glassie lough flegme. 1796 Kirwan Eleut. Min, 
(ed. 2) J. x63 Classy actinoJitc. i8tt Pinkerton Petral. 

II. 627 lire glassy quartz retains its natural consistence. 
1821 Examiner iTifi Her singing ., used .. to be occasion- 
ally too hard and glassy. 18*3 F, Clissold Ascent lift. 
Blane 23 The glassy pinnacles of the surrounding Alps. 
1830 Lyell Brine. Cecl. I.333 This lava. .Is remarkable for 
the glassy felspars which it con;ains, 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. XXX. (1856) 958 We had to quarry out the blocks [ice] 
in flinty, glassy lumpv 1854 Gossk Kat. Hist., Mollusea 
7t ilic shell is gbssy and a)louriess. 

b. Classy humour (of the eye) : now usually 

c.allcd the Vmuious humour (see quot. 1727-41). 
Glassy membrane ;see quot. 18S5). 


X54X R. Copland Guydosis Quest. Chirurg. E lij b, Y* 
gh^y humour that susteyneth & comprj^eth all the hyndre 
party of y* humour orystallyne. 1607 [see Glazy a). 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Isl. v. 54 The third.. is called the 

glassie humour. 2665 Hooke Microgr, 176 Resembling the 
watry or glassie humours of the eye. X7a7-4X Chambers 
Cycl. ^.\.Hxtmostr, The vitreous, or glassy humour, fills the 
posterior part of the eye ; and is denominated from its re- 
semblance of melted glass. iV&^Syd, Soc, Lex., Glassy 
membrane, a hyaline membrane immediately outside the 
outer root-sheath of the hair-folHcIe. 

e. Path. Ol a surface : Hard and lustrous. 
2822-34 Good's Shtdy Med. (ed. 4) IL 480 The surface (of 
a woundj continues glassy with a display of pale and flabby 
granulations. x83S-^ Todo Cycl. Anat. I. 462/2 The skin 
IS pale and glassy and stretched. 

d. Of properties, etc. : Resembling what per- 
tains to glass. 

X634 Peacham Genii. Exere. 1. xxiv. 84 A Glassie Graj*. 
c X790 Imisoh Sch. Art II, 150 The composition wilf . . ap- 
pear of a most beautiful bright, and glassy nature. 2840 
E. E. Napier Scenes 4 * SPorts For, Lands II. App. 273 The 
cool glassy look a snake alway'S has. 2882 B. Harte Flip i, 
The^ glassy tinkle of water. 1884 Cougregationa/isi June 
493 The green glassy tints of the Viescher glacier, 
t Brittle or frail as glass. Ohs, 

[1562 Daus tr. Bullinger on Abac. 473 It is called 
glassy because of the fradetie and bricklenes.} a zfgz R. 
(^REENHAM Wks. (1599! 44 It IS to be feared, that . . mens 
teaching will become glassie, bright and brittle. 2637 
Rutherford Zr/r. Ixxxii. (1862) 7 . 209 Let them beware of 
glassy and slippery youth, x^a R. Carpenter Experience 
n. vli. i8z Come let us.^tell him of what weake and glassie 
matter he hath made us. 2649 T, Ford Lusus Fort. 43 
Pleasures, .fitly are they compared to a Sea of glasse. .but 
alas 1 how soon is that glassie glory crack’t I 278^ Cowper 
Task IV. 306 Snapping short The glassy threads with which 
the Fancy weaves Her brittle tolls. 

2 . Of the eye, etc. : Having a fixed unintelligent 
look, lacking fire or life, dnll. 

2422-20 Lyog. Chron. Troy 11. xvii, Yet they be as lar- 
gaunt as a pye Right pale cheated with a glasye eye. 2815 
Byron Hebrew Mel., Saul, Death stood all glassy In his 
fixed eye. 2824 JV. Irving T. Trav. 1. 28 Casting a glassy 
look about the apartment. 1831 Macaulay in L^e 4 Lett. 
(1B80) I. 237 His eyes have an odd glassy stare. 2B57 
Livingstone Trav. vii. 144 Their fixed glassy eyes glare as 
if in anger. 

3 . Of water, etc. : a. Lustrous and transparent 
as glass, b. Having a surface like glass, smooth, 
unruffled. Hence also glassy calm, gniet. 

*535 CovERDALE Rcxt. XV. a And 1 sawe as it were a glassye 
see [2382 Wyclif a glasen see, 2622 a sea of glasse}, mingled 
with lyre. 2580 Gbzbub Menapkon (Kth.) 41 Her tresses 
gold, her eyes like glassie streames. 2667 Milton P. L. 
VII. 619 The clear hyaline, the glassy sea. xtSx Cowper 
Truth 255 His conscience, like a glassy lake before. Lashed 
into foaming waves, begins to roar. 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxi, Pointing to the glassy water, which, as it rose 
and fell, reflected the golden glow of the sky, iBji Mac- 
DUFF Mem. Paimos xlx. 267 Stilled into a glassy calm. 2872 
R. Ellis Catullus iv, 24 All the weary way From outer 
ocean unto glassy quiet here, 
f 4 . Of glass ; made of or consisting of glass, 
cx44a Promp. Pari>. X98/1 Glasy, or glasyne, or made of 
glas, . . tnireus. 1548 tr. Pabtus cone. APoth. in Recorde 
Urin.^ Physick (1651) 234 Tnat the matter .. bee poured 
forth into a glassie dish or platter. 1590 Spenser F. Q, in, 
ii. 21 The glassy globe that Merlin made. 2612 Cotcr., 
Monstre,. .the glassie box that stands on the stalls of GoId- 
smilh^Cutlers, &c. x66p Boyle Confn. New Exp. j. .xi. 33 
The Glassie part of this compounded Syphon. 2739 
R. Bull tr. Dedekind's Grobianus 199 Of painted Earth a 
Vessel quickly take . . Or else a glassy Bowl, the brittler 
Ware, 2807 Crabbe Far, Keg. 111. 363 A glassy globe, m 
frame of ivory, prest. \ 

5 . Comb., O.S glassy -eyed, -headed, -smooth adjs. 
2725 Pope Odyss. v, 500 Glassy smooth lay all the liquid 
lain. 2859 Tennyson Vitnen 6x8 A little glassy-headed 
airless man. 289s K. Graiiame Gold. Age 163 A glassy*- | 
eyed, and stilT-kneed circle. 

Hence Oltt'S&ily adv . ; Ola'ssluess. I 

26x1 CoTGR., VitrijjcatioH, Glassinessc or the making of 
Glasse. 16.. VBxrvia Sbrafs Hist. Roy. Soc. (1667) 204 
So Gum may give the Silk a glassincss, that is, may matce 
it seem finer, as also stlfler. i766Smollett Trav. xxxi. 230 
The glassincss (If 1 may be allowed the expression) of the 
surface throws, m my pinion, a false light on some parts 
of the picture. « 2788 Pott II. 02 Theeyes 

have now a languor and glassincss. x8ix Sel/ Instructor 
525 The frequent workings over of the crayons would cause 
glassincss, ^2847 Moore Epicur. vul. (x83g) 67 Waters., 
rolled glassily over the edge. X85X D. Jerrold dV. GrVrx 
xxiv. 251 He., did nothing but slightly bow, and look 
glassily about him. 2872 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 5 Glassily 
lisping, lisping low, Ibping amorously. 1884 A. T. Wise 
in Q. jml. R. Meteorol. Soc, Oct. 2x4 In contrast with the 
glasslness of its tranquil waters. 2891 S-J.DuNCAN/lwrr. 
Girl in Lend. xo8 I’Ac brassiness of the crowns, and the 
glassiness of the jewels. 

+ Gla'Ster, Obs. rare, p Altered form of 
Glister, suggested by Glass.] inlr. To glitter. 

2447 BoKENiiAs»5“r7'n/yx(Roxb.)2X An huge dragon gk-vster- 
yng as glas. Ibid., HU cync glastiyd as sterp's be nyht. 

+ Glaster, v.- Sc. Obs. Also glaistor. [Cf. 
Galstre.] ittir. To bawl, hence to brag or boast. 

15x3 Douglas jEneis viii.ProL47 Sumglasteris.and thai 
g.nnj; at all for gayt woll. 2722 Ramsay Poems I. Gloss., 
Olaister, to ^wl or bark. 

Glastonbury (gla’stanbari). [A town in 
Somersetsbire, famed for its abbey.] Used alttib. 
in Glastonbury chair, a kind of arm-ch.Tir, de- 
signed bi imitation of ‘the Abbot of Glastonbuiy’s 
chair* preserved in the Bishop's Palace at Wells 


(see drawing in Litchfield Hisl. Furniture 78^ ; 
Glastonbury thorn, a variety of hawthorn (see 
quot. 1879). 

<1x692 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts (1847) <7 ^Ir. Anthony 
Hinton ,. did inoculate ..a bud of Glastonburj’ Thorne, on 
a thorne at his farm-house at Wilton, which blossomcs at 
Christmas as the other did. 2733 JIiller Card. Diet., 
Mespilus .. The Glastenburj* Thom. 2853 Cox Sons' 
Acc. Ck. Omaments, etc. (1858) 17 C^ved Glaslonbuty 
Chairs of the annexed design are manufactured at a ^*erJ' 
moderate price, 2B68 Easti-ake Househ, "Taste li. 57 As a 
rule, the ‘ Glastonbury ’ chairs and ‘ antique ' bookcases sold 
in that venerable thoroughfare [Wardour St.] will prove .. 
to be nothing but gross libels on the style of art which they 
are supposed to represent. 2873 Miss BRADDoNA'/n ^ Pilgr. 
III. vi. 288 Seated in a Glastonbury chair within the shelter 
of the porch. 2879 Britten & Holland PlauBn., Glasion^ 
bury Thorn, an early-flowering variety of Cratxgus Oxy- 
acantha, popularly supposed to have sprung up at Glaston- 
bury from the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, and to produce 
its blossoms on Christmas-day. 

II Gla'Stnm. [L., a. OCeltic *gJastou. repre- 
sented by Ir. Gael, glas, Welsh glas. bluish or 
greenish grey.] The plant woad (jsatis). 
ei54o tr. Pot. Perg. £ttg. Hist. (Camden) I. I. 49 They 
I smeered their face with an herbe called g]astum..Thisgjas- 
tum being like unto plantame. .is thought to bee that w'hich 
is. .called . . vulgarlie in Englishe wode. 2670 W, Simpson 
Hydrol. Ess. 240 Dyers Woad or Glastum. 

G-lasy, -are, -er(e, obs. ff. Glassy, Glazier. 
Glasyii(e, var. Glasses a. 
t Glat, a. Ohs. rare~~'^, [a. MDu.^/af smooth 
(see Glad).] Smooth. 

. 2481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) X03 Thcnne was his body 
also glat and slyper, that the vvulf sholde baue none holde 
on hym. 

Glat, Glath(e, obs. flf. Gleet sb., Glad. 
t Gla’ttering, ppl. a. Obs.- ^ « Clattering. 

2638 F. Junius Paint. Auciefits 135 The Persians did not 
onely use their horses to the tingling sound of glattering 
armour,, .but they [etc.]. 

Glatvber. Also 9 globar. Short for Glauber’s 
salt(s. 

1709 Kirwan Geol. .F//, 374 Whether ihe bitterness pn>- 
cceds from glauber, or muriated lime . . Is not known. 2830 
Fraseds Mag. I. 354 , 1 hold in utter execration your sennas 
and globars. 

GlauT3erite(gl9*-,glau*b3roit). Min. [i.Glau- 
her {%tt next) + -ite.] Sulphate of calcium and 
sodium, found in white, grey, or reddish crystals, 
in association with salt rock. 

2809 Nicholson fml. XXIV. 65 The form of glauberiie 
is that of an oblique prism, 28x2 Pinkerton Petral. IL^ 50 
Glauberiie, ., A diamlctontc rock, composed of quartz, im- 
pregnated with slate. 2884 Dana Min. 627. 

Glauber’s salt, -s. Also Glauber salt, -a. 
[Named after Johann Rudolf Glauber, a German 
chemist (1604-1668).] Sulphate of sodium. (It was 
first artificially made by Glauber in 2656.) 

2736 Bailey Housh. Diet. 503 If drink become thick .. 
put in a little fix’d nitre or Glaubers salt. 2761 Sterne 
Let, 28 July, Lett. 1894 1 . 52 If you had not [etc,] . . the 
glauber-salts could not have hurt. 2789 W. Buchan Dorn. 
Med. (1790) 499 A dose or two of Glauber’s salts, or some 
other cooling purge, may be taken. x8xa Sir H. Davy 
Chem, Philos, 31 Glauber’s salt, which consists of sulphuric 
acid and fossil alkali. 2856 Partner's Mag, Jan. 29, 1 have 
. , tried Glauber salts in .small doses of three ounces, with 
ver>’ great success. 2871 Tyndall Fragm. Set. {2879) I. xlL 
357 A solution of common sulphate of soda or Glauber salt. 

Glaucescence (glg^^e’scns). [f. next ; see 
-ENCE. Cf. F. glaucescence^ The condition of 
being glaucescent. 

2874 CouES Birds N. JF. 639 The green of the bll( with 
a peculiar hoary glaucescence. 28.. Gardener s Assistant 
(Ogilvie), Destitute of glaucescence or bloom, 

Glaucescent (glgse-sent), a. Bot. [f. L. 
glauC'jts {see Glaucous) + -escent. Ci.'^. glau- 
cescent, -elite.'] Somewhat glaucous. 

28*9 Loudon Eneyel. Flantsxce^^ Ctaucescentox Glaucme, 
having something of a bluish, hoary appearance; 2880 Cray 
Struct. Bot. ^ti/s Glaucescent, verging upon or becoming 
glaucous. 

Glancic (gl^’sik), a. Chem. [f. mod.L. Glauc- 
ium name of .1 genus of papavemccons plants (L. 

celandine) + -IC.] Glaucic acid,* ten acid 
obtained from Glancium lutmm, identical with 
Fumaric acid' {^Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S5). 

2844 Hobuyn Diet. Med., Claude acid, an acid procured 
from the teazle and scabious phints. 

Glancine (glp’sin), a. Hot. [f. L^ glanc-us 
(see Glaucous) -r -ine.] ** Glaucescent. 

iBaglseeGLAUCEscnsT}. Hence 2860 In W orci'-ster; and 

In later Diets. 

f GlaU'citate, v. Obs. rare~°. [(. h. glatt- 
citdre to yelp ; sec -ate.] (See quot.) 

x6*3 Cockeram, Glaudtate, locrylikca whelpe. x68i in 
Blount Ghssogr. 

Glancodot (gl^’k^dfl). Min. Also glauco- 
dole, glaukodot. [Named by Breithaupt 184^ 
in Ger. form glaukodot \ said to be f. Gr. yXavKvs 

(sccGlaucous) +^or7/>giver,theinincrnlbcingcsed 

in making sraalt.] A snlph-afscnide of coball and 
iron, occurring in tin-while, orthorhombic cij’staU. 

2850 Dana Min. 474 Glaucodot. .is etscntiallv a coKtIhc 
mispickel. i 85 i Bristow Gloss, bfin. 154 GLiucodot ol 
glaucodote. 
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Glaucolite (gl9'k^bit). Min, [f. Gr. yAai/^oy 
(see Glaucous) + -lite.] A massive variety of 
wernerite of a bluish or greenish colour. 

1827 in Philos, Mag, Ser. 11. II. 463 GlaucoUte, A new 
Mineral Species, Daka Min. (ed. 5) 330. 

Glaucoma (glgk^u’ma). Also 7 glaucome. 
[a. Gr. 7Xap/fcv/ia, f. : see Glaucous.] A 

disease of the eye, characterized by increased ten- 
sion of the globe and gradual impairment or loss 
of vision. The word was formerly used to denote 
cataract {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1885). 

1643 Herle Answ. Fernet Physicians tels us of a disease 
in the eye, called a Glaucome, whereby it sees every thing 
coloured, as the distemper of the aqueous humour. 1705 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4185/3 An Obstruction in the Optick Nerves, 
and a Glaucoma. 1739 Sharp Surg. xxviii. 159 Since, .the 
Glaucoma is no other Disease than the Cataract. 1879 P. 
Smith Glaucoma 1 Primary glaucoma, though not rare, is 
one of the less common maladies of the eye. 1885 S^d, Soc. 
Lex. S.V., Brisseau, in 1705, established by his dissections the 
distinction between true glaucoma.. and ordinary cataract, 
showing that the former was a disease of the vitreous body» 
and the latter of the crystalline lens. 

Jig. 1886 Morgan Dix Gospel Philos. 113 The moral 
confusion and intellectual glaucoma of the day. 

attrib. 1879 Si. George's Hasp. ReJ, lA. 489 In the 
fifth glaucoma patient the affection was combined with old 
iritic and corneal trouble. 

Glancomatic (glgtomse-tik), a. [i. as next 
+ -10.] Of or pertaining to glaucoma. 

1851 Fraset^s Mag. Xt.VI. 91 Who. .can ever know how 
much of grey and how much of green went to make up the 
glaucomatic hue of Minerva’s ins. 1885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Glaucomatotis (glgk^u'matss, glpkfj'matas), 
glaucomatose (-atoiis),!!. \i,vcioA.\^.glaucdmai- 
(stem of Glaucoma) + -ous, -ose.] Of, pertaining 
to, or affected with glaucoma. 

X822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4)111. 161 A glaucomatous 
eye. Blackw. Mag. I.XII. 299 A glaucomatous state 

of the eye always precedes by some days the moult. 1854 
Mayne ExJos. Lex.f Glaucomaiosus,. . glaucomatose, or 
glaucomatous.^ 2879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 488 
Symptoms indicative of recurring glaucomatous mischief. 

Glanconi'ferons. [f. as next + -(i)rKRous.] 
“GhAtJcoNmo. 

2832 Q. yml. Geol. Soc. VIII. 290 The glauconiferous 
crag, or the dark green shelly sand of Antwerp. 

Glancomte (glg'k^uait). Min, [Named by 
Keferslein 1828 (in Ger. form glaukonil), f. Gr. 
yhavKov, neut. of 7\aiiK<5r adj. (see Glaucous) 4- 
-ITB.] Hydrous silicate of iron, potassium, and 
other bases, commonly called green earth. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. I. 387 Glauconite is employed as 
a colour by painters. 1852 Richardson Geol, (1855) 179 
The glauconite, or fire*stone of the chalk formation. 2865 
Lyell Elem. Geol. xvii. (ed. 6) 3x2 Marls and sands, often 
containing much green earth, called glauconite. 

Hence Olanconi'tio <z., containing or I'esembUng 
glauconite. 

2864 Q. yrnl. Geol. Soc. XXI. 20 The Glauconitic sands— 
These sands are of a dark >green colour, and consist of 
glauconitic and arenaceous grains in a slightly argillaceous 
paste. 2879 Rutley Stnd^ Rocks xiv. 289 The lower portion, 
termed the grey chalk, .is generally slightly glauconitic at 
the base. 

Glaucopliatlie (glp'k^f^^n). Min. [Named by 
Haussmann 1845 (in Ger. form glaukophan) f. 
Gr. 7Xai/«d-s (see Glaucous) + -(payrjs shining, f. 
root of (paiveiv to show.] A mineral closely resem- 
bling Amphibole. 

A mer. yrnl. Sci, Ser. 11. VIII. 123 Glaucophane comes 
from the island of the Cyclades. 2882 (see Gastaldite]. 

GlaucopliyllOTlS^ (gl^ktjfi-bs), a. [f. Gr. 
yXavtcos sea-green + leaf -f* -OUS.] 'Having 

leaves of a sea-green or azure colour ’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1885). 

Glaucopicriue (glgikopi-kraln). Chevi. [f. 
Gr. 7Xau/fo-y (whence the botanical name Gian- 
cium) + TTiKpbs bitter + - ine .] A bitter alkaloid ob- 
tained from the root of alkaloid Glancitnn Inteum. 
2847 in Craig. 

tGlancOSei Ohs. [f. 'L.glatic-us + -ose.] 

= Glaucous. 

2713 PETivERin Phil. Trans. XXVIll. 183 The Peculiarity 
in this Plant is its glaucose or frosty Heads. Ibid. 191 Its 
Leaves long, narrow, smooth and glaucose. 

Glaucosis (glgk^wsis). [a. Gr. 7Xai;va;ir<s, 
f. 7Xau/f(5s : see next + -osis.] ‘ The origination of 
Glaucoma. Also, blindness from Glaucoma ' {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1885). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Glaucoma, or Glaucosis, a 
Fault in the Eye, when the Crystalline Humour is chang’d 
into a Gray, or Sky-colour. 1847 i*’ Craig ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

GlauoOTlS (gl2'kas),fl. ChieRy Mat. Fftsi. [f. 
L. glauc-us (a. Gr. yXavKos) bluish-green or grey + 
-ous.] Of a dull or pale green colour passing into 
greyish blue ; spic. in Hoi. covered with * bloom *. 

2671 Rav in Rem, (27601 182 The Leaves are small, of a 
Glaucous Colour. 2750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 128 A 
rdddish stalk, generally clouded over with a glaucous meali- 
n^s. 28x6 Southey Poet's Pilgr. iii. 26 The vigorous 
olive. .Tower’d high, and spread us glaucous foliage wide. 
28*0 Shelley Prom. Unbd. 11. !. 44 Under the glaucous 
caverns of old ocean. 286a Symonds in (2895) 1. 202 
The eyes are small, and very glaucous grey.^ 1863 Berkeley i 
Brit. Mosses iii. 17 The leaves vary from bright or glaucous 


green to.. brown, red or purple. 1864 Thoreau Maine JF. 
liL 270 The dark mountains.. were seen through a glaucous 
.mist, ^ 2874CouEsif/n/rAf. /P'.42oEggs of both these birds 
sometimes show a peculiar glaucous cast, something like 
the ‘bloom' on a grape. 2880 Gray Struct. Bot. 413.^ 
Glaucous, covered or whitened with a bloom, like that on a 
Cabbage leaf. 

b. Glancotts gttll : a name for Larus glaitcuSf 
from the colour of its plumage. 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 310 Glaucous Gull. The 
Burgomaster of the Dutch. Back, shoulders, and wing- 
coverts, bluish cinereous. 2878 A. H. Markham Gt.J’'rozen 
Sea iv. 58 The glaucous gull and the pretty klttlwake 
soared above our heads. 

II Glaucns (glg'k^s). [moffX. ; sense i echoes, 
Pliny's use of L. glaucus^ a. Gr. 7Xau/roy, prob. a 
snbst. use of 7X011x0? adj. (see prec.); the other 
senses are direct applications of the L. adj.] 

•j* 1 . Some kind of fish. Obs, 

^ c 2520 Andrew Noble Lyfe xv. In Bahees Bk. 234 Glaucus 
is a whyte fissh that is but selden sene except in darke rayne 
weder. a 1529 Skelton Bk. 3 Foies Wks. 1843 h 203 More 
by tterer thenne the gall of the fyshe glauca. 2598 Epulario 
G j, To dresse a glaucus or corbo grosso fish. 2^7 Topsell 
Four-/, Beasts (2658) x6 A fish called Glaucus, whereof the 
male swallowcth up all the young ones when they are 
endangered .. and afterwards yeeldcth them forth again. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Glaucusy the Sea-stickling, a 
sort of Fish ; also the Sea-BIewling. 

2. The burgomaster gull {Lams glaucus). 

1785 Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds HI. ii. 374 Glaucus 
Gull. Lnrus glaucus. 2848 Lyttom A". y4rMMrix.xxxvii, 
The ravening glaucus [Joot-uote The Larus Glaucus, the 

f reat bird of prey in the Polar regions). 2862 — Str. Story 
. ii. x8 Rows of gigantic birds — ibis and vulture, and huge 
sea glaucus — glared at me. 

3 . ‘A genus of nudibranchiate molluscs, found 
in the warmer latitudes, fioattng in the open sea, 
beautifully colored with blue* (Webster). 

2847 in Craig. 2852-6 Woodward 295 Glaucus. 

2854 Bushnan in Circ, Sci. {c. 1865) II. 29/2 The Glaucus, : 
a beautiful little mollusq of the Indian Seas and Mediter* j 
ranean, painted in blue and silver. 2883 Harpers Mag, I 
Dec. 107/1 The fantastic glaucus and luminous salpa. 

i* G-lau'cy, Ci. Obs. poet, [irregularly f. L. glauc- 
us (see Glaucous) + -y 1.] Of a glaucous hue ; 
sea-green. 

. JS93 B. Barnes Madrigal xvi. in Arb. Garner 
V. 398 Sleep Phoebus still, in glaucy Thetis’ lap. 2596 Fitz* 
Geffray SirF. Drake {iBBi) 42 Their gallies . . Made glaucie 
Nereus groane, and seeme to shrinke. 
tGlau^dMu. Obs. In 6 glaudkyn. [The 
word might be read as glandkyn, but the etymo- 
logy is unknown.] Some kind of cloak or gown. 

2518 Househ. Acets. Hen. VJII in Harl. MS. 2284 If. 16 
Delyuerd . .xvii yerdes of yelowe cloth of gold for Kmyng of 
a glaudkyn of purpull vefuete opon veluete purled, for the 
kinges grace. Delyuerd.. xxj yerdes quarter of white 

cloth of sUuer, cult and poynted opon cloih of gold, with a 
border of gold Richely enbrauded, fora glaudkyn with wyde 
slyves for the kinges grace. If. 25, If. 33 b. 72527 in 

Harl, MS. 4227 leaves 2-4 {.headings). 

Glamu (gl^ni), V. Sc. Also glam, iittr. To 
snatch at (a thing). Also, to make threatening 
movements. 

2725 Sherrifmuir in ‘yacobite Songs (1887) 96 The duds 
O’ clans frae woods in tartan duds Wha glaum’d at king- 
doms three, man. 18x9 W, Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 39 He beheld ilk bishop's claw Glaum at his fish and 
cleik thema’, sBi'iQKX.'V R.GilhaizeW. iii. 26 He had fear- 
ful visions of bloody hands and glimmering daggers glaming 
over him from behind his curlains. 1823 £liza Logan St. 
yohnstouH III. vi. 145 He might hac glammed at our royal 
crown itseV, 

Glaum, Glaumerie: see Glam 2, Glamoury. 
Glaunce, glaunse, obs. forms of Glajjce v. 
Qlaur, Glave, vars. Glab, Glaive. 
t Gla’ver, sb. Obs. rare. Also glavir. [Cf. 
Claver,] Chatter ; loud noise, 

23.. Gaw. «5- Gr. Knt. 1426 penne such a glaucrande 
I? read glaver and ; cf. next guot.'\ glam of gedered rachebez 
Ros. ai4oo-So.^/fj'<*wrffr5504And par in an Ilee he heres 
A grete glauir & a glaam of grekin tongis. 

+ Gla'ver, v, Obs. [Of obscure origin ; Ray 
North-country IVords has an adj. * glave or gia/e, 
smooth*, of which this may be a derivative; see 
-EB 5 . This is plausible with regard to the sense, 
but the genuineness of the adj, requires confirma- 
tion, and it has no obvious etymology, unless it be 
an altered adoption of ON. Glad. Cf. the 

synonymous vb. Glotheb. The Welsh glafru to 
flatter is prob. from English.] 

1 . Irans. To flatter, deceive with flattery. 

23. . E. E.AUit. P- A, 688 pal takcz not her lyfe in vayne 
Ne glaucrez her nie^bor wyth no g5'lc. 2594 liARNriLLD 
Affect. Sheph. (Arb.) 23 Scare not a flattring longue to 
gfauer anie. 

2 . intr. To talk plausibly and deceitfully; to 
flatter. To glaver on or upon : to lavish blandish- 
ments upon. 

2380 Wychf IFks. (x88o) 330 Hou-cuer antecrist glauer, 
he leite> not god to do his wille. 2508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
xxxviii. Wks. (1876) 75 'i’bey glauer and prayse it so moche 
that anone we synne in vaynglory. 2579 J. Stubbes Gaping 
Gul/K vj, It is a ver>’ french popish woeng, to sende hyther 
smooth tongued Simiers to glose and glauer & hold talk of 
manage. 2609 Holland Amni. Marcell, xxvii. xL 322 He 
(Probusl was ..smiling also after a bitter sort ; yea and 
glavering [L. blandiens\ otherwhiles upon a man to do him 


harme. 2643 Burroughes Aa-Z./^WMxix. (1652) 468 Those 
who will glaver upon you, and seem as if their hearts were 
.with you. 2682 H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 37 Partly to glaver 
and curry favour with the Pontifician party. 

Hence f Qla'vering vbl. sb. Also + Gla'verer. 
• Bale Chron. Sir y. Oldcasile in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 256 He had bene falsely informed by his hired spyes,and 
other glosing glauerers. 2545 Joye Exp. Dan. iv. G iv b, 
Princes eyres corrupt with the gloriouse glavering of fl.Tt- 
terers.^ 2598 Marston Satyre i. 237 For shame .. Leaue 
glauertng on him in the peopled presse. 2689 J. Scott 
Serm. Wks. 2718 II. 87 To carry ourselves at an equal dis- 
tance from contempt and haughtiness on the one hand and 
sneaking and glavering on the other. 1706 E. Ward Hud. 
Rediv.^ (1707) II. xi. 7 The hypocriiick Cant And pious 
Glav’rings of a Saint. 

Gla'verinff,///. fl. Obs. exc. arch. [f. Glaver 
v.-i‘ -INg 2.] That ‘glavers’ ; deceitful, flattering. 

CX394 P. PI. Crede 51 pat wicked folke..bigiIeh hem of 
her good wip glauerynge wordes. 7 <2x400 Morte Arth. 
2538 Siche glauerande gomes greues me bot lyttille. 2563-87 
_Foxe a. ^ M.{t$g6i 1423/z The Chauncellor with a glauer- 
ing and smiling countenance, called to the Bishop, 1602 
B, JoNsoM Poetaster iii. iv. (2602) F 3 b, Giue him warning, 
Admonition, to forsake his sawey glauering Grace. 1670 
Stucley Gospel-Glass xxv. 242 A glavering tongue and 
seeming affection to our Neighbours good. 2694 R. L’Es- 
trance Fables 90 A glavering Counal is as dangerous on 
the one hand, as a wheedling Priest., is on the other. 
a 2726 South Serm. (2717) VI. 121 Some slavish, glavering, 
flattering Parasite. 27. . Fielding Ess. Char. Men Wks. 
2771 VIII. 164 A constant, settled, glavering, sneering smile 
in the countenance, is so far from indicating goodness, that 
[etc.). ij^^Gray's Inn yml. (1756) II. 20 Drawn in by false 
Allurements and a glavering Smile. x866 Athenxutn’j ^nXy 
*3/3 The doorkeeper is a wily, elderly Italian . . He . . holds 
his face forwards, and looks down, with a steady glavering 
smile,' or simper, in the corners of his mouth, 
b. Jig. of things. 

2582 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 466 b, Such as in 
tymes past did persequute the Gospel! of Christ . . being 
seduced by glavering conceipt of colorable error.^ 2609 Bp. 
W. Barlow Anstv. Navtless Cath. 363 Whom this Censurer 
heere vouchsafeth to besineare with his glauering balme. 

tGla*very, Obs. rare~\ [f. Glaver v. + 

-Y 8.] Flattery. 

2584 Babincton Frailty ff Faith (2596) 37 In all orations 
. . honest plalnenesse was euer an argument of fauour and 
succour, and hollow smoothing glauerie a note of reproch. 

Glavir, var. Glaver, sb.^ Obs. 
t Glawke, Obs. rare^^. [ad. L. glauc-us. 
See Glaucous /?.] Blue or grey. 

2422-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troy Ji. xv, With eyen glawke, large, 
siepe, and great. 

Glawnse, obs. form of Glance 
G laxe ; see Glairs. 
t Glay. Obs. ? Altered form of Glaive. 

2568 T. Howell Arb. Ami/ie 32 b, I see full plaine, that 
some whose paine, haue hoorded riches great : By sodaine 
glay, are whipt away, for paines no fruiie they get. 
t Glaye, pseuao-dial. form of (l)LAy. 

2575 Gammer Gurton i. il, Gogs bones thys vylthy glaye 
has drest mee to bad. 

Glaye, obs. form of Glee v. 

Glayfe, Glayk(it, obs. ff. Glaive, Glaik(it. 
Glaym, var. Gleim v., Obs., to smear. 
Glaymore, obs. form of Claymore. 

Glaymous, Glaymy, var. Gleimous, -y. 
Glayre, Glay ve, obs. ff. Glair, Glare, Glaive. 
Glaze sb. [f. Glaze v.l ; the sb. is not 

in Johnson.] 

1 . The vitreous composition used for glazing pot- 
tery, etc. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem.{^d. 3) II. 493 The glaze employed 
to cover vessels of stoneware may be distinguished into 
three kinds. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts ioi6 When it reaches 
the melting point of the glaze. 1881 Porcelain iVorks, 
Uyreester 25 The materials for the Glaze of English porce- 
lain are ground flint, Cornish stone, borax, lead, &c. 

2 . gen, A transparent substance used for coating 
anything, so as to produce a glazed or lustrous sur- 
face. spec, in Cookery {bqq quot. 1877); also oj 
a glaze, of the consistency of glaze. 

1784 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 74 {Fowl d la Braise) Strain 
the sauce, and after you have skimmed off the fat, boil it 
down till it is of a glaze. 1877 Cassell’s Diet. Cookety, 
Glaze is made from clear stock, Ixiiled down until it forms 
a sort of meat varnish or strong jelly ; it is used to improve 
the appearance of many dishes. x88o Print, Trades yml. 

No. 30. 39 Mix with glaze slightly diluted. 

3 . A smooth and glossy surface, a bright polished 
appearance. 

2792 Cowper Iliad XVIII. 741 Glossy as the glare of oil. 

284s Miss Acton Mod. Cookery xvi. 333 The fine yellow 
glaze appropriate to meat pies ^ given with beaten yolk of 
egg. 1879 Casselts Techn. Educ. IV. 223/1 The result is a 
beautiful transparent glaze. 2881 Grefnek Cun 313 Dense 
hard powder will take a higher glaze than the softer kinds. 

4 . U.S. A coating or covering of ice; also, a 
stretch of ice. 


52 J. Macsparran Amer. Dissected (1753) 39» ^ 
liles upon one continued Glare of Ice upon the Land. 
Morsf. Amer. Geog. J. 215 Whenever the winter,.set!» 
ith rain, so as to cover the branches and leaves of trees 
aglazeofice. 2853 K^szGHunel/£xp.yix^■x^^.{lZs^) 
Old seasoned hummock, covered with a slipped glare. 
Thoreau Maine iP. (iSp-ll *37 1 hey [moose] cannot 
on a 'glaze', though they can run in snow four feet 
I ; but the caribou can run on ice. 

PainthsP. A thin coat of transparent colour 
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i85o Rusklv Med, Paini. V. vjii. iv. 193 neie^ In cleaning 
the ‘Hero and Leander’.. these upper glazes were taken 
off and- only the black ground left. 1885 Mag, Art Sept, 
471/a The employment., of glazes which are dull and have 
little more refiectjve power than paint. 

0 . slang, A window. upon ihe glaze ; rob- 
bing jewellers’ shops after smashing the windows. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmv^ Glaee^ the Window. 1719 
Alex. Smith Lives Highwaymen II. 43 At Dublin, he 
Hack Waldron! went upon the Glaze, which is robbing 
Goldsmiths She\v*Glasses on their Stalls, by cutting them., 
with a Glazier’s Diamond ; or else waiting for a Coach 
coming by, breaking ’em with the hand. 1743 Discov. y. 
PeMUrtfih. s) 3$ Unduh the Jeger, and jump the Glaze. 
1813 Moncrieff Tom ^ yerry ni. ii, yerry. What are you 

about, Tom ? Tam. I’m going to mill the glaze—I’ll 

(Is about to break the Glass, when leic,]). 

7 . attrib, and Comb., as glaze liquor \ glaze-ice 
U.S., thin surface ice ; glaze-kiln, a kiln in which 
glazed ware is placed for firing ; glaze-wheel, a 
wooden wheel used by cutlers for polishing knives, 
etc.; glaze-work = Glazing 2 ^3 /. jA; glaze-worm 
[? f. Glaze v.i], a glow-worm : cf. glassworm. 

1896 N. Y. Weekly Witness 23 Dec. 4/1 Much of the ice 
w'as *glaze-ice. xBz^Vrf. Diet. Arts xoz^*Clase’kiln. This 
is u.sually smaller than the biscuit kiln. /did. 1017 The piece 
of ware .. is immersed in the *glaze liquor. *853 O. Bvrke 
Handbk. Artisan 451 The cullers’ wood or *gTa2e wheels 
are mostly fed with emery cake. 1790 G. Smith Laboratory 
I. 190 Colours for potters' *gIaze-work. 1579 Lyly Eupkues 
(Arb.) 91 Dost thou not know yat a perfect friend should be 
like the *Glaze-worme, which shinelh most bright in the 
Dark? 189s D. Angl. Gloss., Glaze-worm, glow-worm. 


Glaze (gl^’2), Forms: 4-5 glaae-n, (5 
glacyn, glaysse), 4-7 glase, 6- glaze. [ME. 
glasen, f. glas Glass j 3 .i Cf. MHG, glasen, and 
Glass z/.] 

1 . trans. To fit or fill in (a window, etc.) -with 
glass, to furnish (a building) with windows of 
glass, to cover (a picture, etc.) with glass. To 
glaze in : to enclose with glass, f To glaze one's 
houve : to provide with a head-covering of glass, 
hence app. to mock, delude, befool (see Houve). 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. III. so Woldustow glase the gable 
and graue therinne thi nome, Siker schulde thi soule ben 
for to dwcUen in heuene. CX369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 
323 With glas Were all the wyndowes well yglased. c *374 
— ' Troylus v. 469 Fortune his howve entended bet to glase 
lcf.n.867}, 02^0 Prow/. Parz’. igSL Ohsyn' wythc glassc, 
vitro, vel vitno. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvii. x, The rofe 
was wrought, curyously and well ; The wyndowes glased 
marvaylouslytotell. 1577 Harrison Cnglattdu.xU. (1877) 
1. 237 The houses of our princes . , were often glased with 
Berill. 1601 CoRNWALLYES Ess. II. xxxvi. (1631) 123 The 
soule hath nothing, no not her windowes glased. x63t 
Weever Anc. Puneral Mon. 406 Raph Astrie . . new roofed 
this Church . . and beautifully glased it. 1667 Primatt City 
d- C. Build, 83 For glasing the two windows, x7s6-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav, (1760) II. 162 This instrument is subscribed 
by John Codurz. .and some others. It is glased for its better 
preservation, it being certainly a piece which should by all 
means be transmitted to posterity. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VIII. S3 The windows arc so -well glazed, as not to 
admit the least air. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. A mer. ii. 204 
Persons, .have baskets of glass of various sizes sent to them 
from the towns, and glaze their own window.s. 1851 Illustr, 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 668 Greater facility for repairing or glaz- 
ing than those [lamps] of the ordinary sort. 1878 Browninp 
Poets Croisic li, Somebody saw a portrait framed and glazed 
At Croisic. 1885 Times (weekly cd.)xt Dec. 17/2 The back 
wall on either side of the central door is glazed in and forms 
a case in which is arranged a vast collection of ancient arms 
and armour. 

2 . To cover (^thc surface of pottery, etc.) with a 
vitreous substance which is fi.xed by fusion. Also, 
to vitrify the surface of. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 187 Settc hem . . in a vessel of 
erhe glasid vvihmne. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 5 Take what 
vessel of glas pat 3c wole, or of erpe strongly glasid. 1563 
Hyll A rt Garden, (15931 97 A newe earthen pot not glased. 
a J69J (1744) I. 207/2 An ore, which for its apt- 

ness to vitrify, and serve the potters to glaze their earthern 
vessels, the miners cal! pottern-ore. 17x9 Dr Foe Crusoe 
(1840) I. IX. 14'?. I had no notion., of glazing them [potsj with 
lead. 1764 Harmer Ohserv. ix. iii. joo Green and blue 
bricks which nrc glazed, so that when the sun shines, the 
eye is perfectly dazzled. 1825 J. Nicholson O/eral. 
Mec/iame 483 Ihe bamboo, or cane-coloured pottery., is 
never glared outside. XS4S Darwin Pov. Nat. xvit. 373 
A few fragments of granite, curiously glared and altered by 
the heat. iBSt Pcrxetain Works, Worcester 27 The process 
of glazing is simple, but requires a practised hand so that 
every piece may be equally glazed. 

cover as with a glaze, to gloss over. 

1605 C}lAV^^u All Ppoles II. i, D j b. The fond world Like 
to a doting Mother glascs ouer Her childrens imperfections 
with fine tcarmes. lyr. Sti ele .V/rc/. No. 443 T4 By putting 
forth base Methods in a good Light, and glazing them over 
with improper Terms. 

c. To fix (paint) on pottery by this process. 
Similarly (ttonce-use), to throw (lipht) like a 
glaze on 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. 11. 503 The vessel being now 
b.nkcd, the paint Is glared on. T, Woolnfr 

Beauti/ul LadyixBli^-x^ Her window now is darknes^, save 
the sheen Glared on it by the moon. 


3 , To overlaj'Of cover with .1 sinoolh and lustrous 
co.Tijng. Also, to cover (the eyes) with a film. 

1593 SfiAKS. Rich. //, II. ii. j6 For sorrowes eye, glared 
with blinding tores, Diuidev one thing intirc. to many 
oblccts. J613 \\T.sv,oo\i Silver Age \, Wks. 1^4 III. 92 
'lliai 1 may glare my harpe in the bloud Of Tyrant 


Pretus. 163* — 2st PL Iron j4go is. ibid. 293 A field 
glazd with swords. 1653 C^ia Narcissus i. 50 Thus 
■he continued glasing his sight, all the while, with the 
troubled water of sorrowful! tcares. x666 J. Davies Hist. 
Caribby Isl. 221 The delightful smoothness whejewith 
they (Venus-sheHsJ are glaz’d both within and without. 
2687 A. Lovell TktvenoVs Trav. 11. 63 A great Plain of 
very smooth whitish ground, glazed over with Salt. 2773 
Cook Voy. (1777) L itk 219 As they have a method 
of glazing it [cloth], it is more durable, and will resist 
rain for some time, which Otaheite cloth will not. 2798 
CoLER2tx:E Anc. Alar. w. i, Each throat was parched, and 
glazed each eye. x8io Scott Lady 0/ L. in. viii. Till dark- 
ness glazed his eyeballs dim. 284a Tennyson Locksley Hall 
51 His eyes are heavy; think not theyare glazed with wine. 
284s Miss Acton Afod. Cookery xvi, 335 To glaze or ice 
pastry. 2885 Manch. Exam. 5 June 5/6 Messrs. Farmer’s 
apparatus, .for chasing,glazing, and embossing cloth. 2897 
C. T. Davis Alanuf. Leather {ed. 2) 613 Tawed leather., 
is glazed in the same manner .. with the exception that the 
glazing fluid is applied twice. 

jig, 2879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such 137 Some minds seem 
well glazed by nature against the admission of knowledge, 
b. esj). of frost, etc. Also with over, up. 

2627 May /.««« 1. 20 Where winter. .With lasting cold 
doth glaze the Scythian seas. 1638 Cowley Love's Riddle 
IV. Wks. 1711 III. n8 Where a perpetual Winter binds the 
Ground And glazeth up the Floods? 2725 Pope Odyss. 
XIV*. 537 Snow whiteningall the fields Froze with the blast, 
and gathering glaz’d our shields. 2746-7 Hervey Aledit. 
(2818) 182 Cold, whose icy breath gl^es yearly the Russian 
seas. 1853 Kane Grinnell Ex^. xxii. (2856) 279 The sound 
presented a novel spectacle to us; the young ice glazing it 
over. 2883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 337 
A sharp wind-frost had.. glazed the fallows. 

4 . Painting. To cover (a painted surface} with 
a thin coat of a different transparent colour, so as 
to modify the tone without mixing. Also, to lay (a 
transparent colour) over another. 

2622 Peacham Compi. Gentl. xin. [1634] 133 When it is 
dry glaze it over with a little L^ike. 2658 \V. Sanderson 
Grapkice 83 All Stones .. must be glazed upon silver, with 
their proper colours, with a varnish. 2672 Beale in H. 
Walpole Yertue's Anecd. Paint. (1782) III. laS He glazed 
the whole place, where the face and balre were drawn in a 
colour over thin. 2695DRYDEN tr.Dw Fresnoy's Art Paint. 
Observ. P 382 White with other strong Colours, with which 
we paint at once that which we intend to glaze, are as it 
were the Life, the Spirit, and the Lustre of it. ‘ 2798 Trans'. 
Soc. Arts XVI. 298, I glazed the proper colours over it. 
2^6 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1846) 1. 11. It. it. § 27. 166 Red., 
mixed with the pure blue, or glazed over it. 

5 . To make to shine like glass; to give a smooth 
glassy surface to (anything, esp. by rubbing; to 
polish, to render brilliant. 

C2440 Promp. Parv. wA Gla<^ or make a by(n)ge to 
shynt, Pernitido. 2525 Barclay ii. (1570) B i/x For 

lacke of vsing, a sworde earst glased bright With rust is 
eaten. 2599 ^Iarston Sco. Villanie iii. riit. 211 He .. 
Lyes streaking brawny fimmes In weaknlng bed, Perfum'd, 
smooth kembM, new glaz’d. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. HI. ii. There stands a neophyte glazing of his face. 
Pruning his clothes, perfuming of bis hair, Against his idol 
enters, 1639 in Proc. Soc. Antiq. Ser. it. XIV. 373 Blacke 
Marble ritchly glaszd. 2648 Bovle Seraph. Love (1660) 
155 Like polish’d Silver, or well glaz’d Arms. 27x5 Leoni 
Palladio's Archil, (1742) L 10 Polishing and glazing even 
to the very Channelling or Flutes of the Columns. 2760 
Stern e Tr. Shandy HI. xHi, So worn, so glazed . . was U with 
fingers. 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 240 You may glaze 
powder and make it so smooth that it would be very difficult 
to ignite- x88i — Gun 313 The next process is to glaze or 
polish the individual grams (of gunpowder), 
b. Cutler}’ manufacture. (See quot.) 

2888 Shepfield Gloss., Glaze, to roughly polish a knife. 
This is an intermediate process between grinding and 
polishing. 

6. intr. To become glazed, assume a glassy ap- 
pearance. 

2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery i. 30 Put in a Ladleful of 
Gravy, boil it and strain it .. and then put in the Sweet- 
breads to cUtzc. 1883 H. George Probl. ix. (X884) 1x9 
What shall it matter, when eyeballs glaze and ears grow 
dull, if [etc.]. 1889 Opelousas (Louisiana) Democrat Dec., 
The crop is usually cut for ensilage purposes when the ears 
are commencing to ‘glaze*. 2895 Ramshom (Chicago) 

8 June 3 Gradually his eyes glazed and closed. 

Glaze, Obs, exc, dial. [Cf. G.aze, Glare.] 
intr. To stare. 

260X Shaks. yul. C. 1. iii. 2x Against the Capltoll I met a 
Lyon Who glaz'd vpon me, and went surly by. az8i6 
WoLCOT (P. fVndar) Midd/esexr Election i. IVks. x8z6 1 V. 
172 O Lord, my lord, I’m in a maze, I do so look about and 
glaze. 1880 £. Cornxv, Gloss., Glaze, to stare. 

Glazed (glr'-zd;, ///. a. [f. Glaze v.^ + -Eo k] 

1 , Furnished or filled in with glass; fitted with 
windows of glass ; covered with a piece of glass. 

1592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Vidriado^ glased. 2630 R. 
yohnson's Kingd. /y Contfmo. spi A faire glazed window. 
2638 Penkethman Artach. Ltijb, My Studie or glazed 
Shop against the Rolls. 2664 Lvelvn Kal, Horl. (1729) 
207 Covering the Head and the rest of the Tree above, with 
a glaz’d Frame. 2667 Milton P. L. iil 590 A spot like 
which perhaps Astronomer., Through his glu'd OpiicTubc 
yet never saw. 2849 James Woodman iv. Two larger 
houses. .had glazed windows. i883GiLMOonA/<?w.e<j/f xxxii. 
36S A framed and glared lablev hung up conspicuously, 
where every traveller may sec the exact amount payable. 

2 . Co.ated with a vitreous or glassy surface. 

266* Mlrrett tr. NerTs Art of Glass xvlii. Glased pans. 
2663 Gekdier Counsel 90 Black gl.*iscd Holland pan tiles, 
*747 Mrs. Glavse Cookery xxi. 146 A glazed Jug with a 
long Neck. 2824 W. Imvisg T. Trav. 1. 58 A great fire- 

f lace, wiili the whole Bible history in glazed Hies. 1842 
'arnell Chem. Ana/.U8s$) 404 *J‘hc mass .. is .. carefully 
I>owdered in a gl-azcd mortar. 


3 . Having a smooth shining surface, ‘produced 
either by a coating substance or by friction, etc. ; 
made glassy in appearance. Also, in Painting^ of 
colours ; Covered with a ‘glaze’ of another colour. 
(See Glaze v. 2, 3, 4, 5.) 

1530 [see Glazedness]. 26<^ Middleton Fam. Love 11. ii. 
B4a, The iocund morne lookes more Uuely and fresh, then 
an oulde gentlewomans glaz’d face in a new perriwigge. 
269s Dryden tr. Du/resnoy's Art Paint. Observ. f 382 
Glaz’d Colours have a Vivacity which can never be imitated 
by the . . most brilliant Colours. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xtii, 
Two pounds of glazed powder. 1726 Leoni Alberti's 
Archit, 1.35 Sea-sand. . the blackest and most glazed Is not 
wholly to be despis'd. 1747 Mrs. Glasse Art of Cookery 
iii. 54 Glazed Fish, x&oo tr. Lagrange's Chem, L 235 
There are uvo kinds of gunpowder ; that used in war, and 
that used for shooting game ; the former is coarser, and not 
glazed ; the latter is glazed, and much finer. 1814 Cary 
Dante's Inf. xxxni. 125 The glazed tear-drops that o’eriay 
mine eyes. 2824 Byro.v yuan xv. Ixv, They also set a 
glazed Westphalian ham on. 2832 Babbage 
xi. (ed, 3) 90 The glazed calico is now passed between the 
rollers. 1^0 Dickens Old C. Shop iv, Men in glazed hats 
and round jackets. 2845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. L352 Written 
on glazed paper. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Glazed Board, 
a kind of mill-board having a hard, smooth surface, to give 
a smooth face to the paper or fabric pressed between such 
boards. 

b. Of the eye (see Glaze v.^ 3). Also Pal/t. 
of the tongue, of the surface of a wound, etc. 

273s Somerville Chase i. 375 With heavy Eyes Glaz’d, 
lifeless, dull. 2822 B. Cornwall Sicilian Story xix. 6 
Settled Madness in her glazed eye Told of a young heart 
wronged. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 554 In 
some examples of fully developed typhus, where the tongue 
was glazed, dry and brown. 2840 Liston Elem. Surg, n. 766 
Farther dressing is delayed for six or eight hours, when the 
oozing has entirely ceased, and the visible cut surface be- 
comes glazed. 28^ Jessofp Coming of Friars iv, 297 A sub- 
ordinate . . finishing the work which his master’s glazed eye 
perhaps never rested on. 

c. Glazed frost (see quot.). 

2889 Daily News 25 Dec. 2/4 In the year 1808 the pheno- 
menon of ‘ glazed frost * was observed, the rain freezing as 
it touched the ground. 

+ 4 :. 'ifig. Brilliant, splendid. Obs. 
a 1550 Treat. Galaunt 69 in Hazl. E. P. P. IIL 154 Thy 
glased lyfe and glotonybe glewed so in fere That Englande 
may wayle that euer it came here. 

Hence Gla'zedness. 

2530 Palscr. 225/2 Glasednesse, voyroyseii. 

Glazen, var. Glasses a. and v, 

Glazer sO. Also 5 gla(u)B0r, 9 

glazor. [f. Glaze vJ + -er 1.] One who or that 
which glazes. 

1 1 . = Glazier. Ols. 

2408 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. X38 Pro plumbar et 
glauscr. 2466 Poston Lett, No. 549 IL 268 To the glaser 
for takyn owie of tl. panys of the wyndows.of the schyrche 
for to late owte the reke of the torches. 

2 . a. A polisher or burnisher, b. A workman 
who applies the glaze to pottery, etc, 

25B6T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 6g8 Armorers, 
glazers, sadlcrs, spur-makers, smithes, and such like. 2839 
VuBDiet. Arts 1016 The glazer provides himself at each 
round with a stock of these ball watches. 2858 Simmonos 
Diet. Trade, Glazer. .a workman who applies the vitreous 
incrustation to the surface of earthenware. 

3 . An implement for glazing ; esp. a wheel used 
in roughlv polishing knives, etc. 

18x2-16 J, Smith Panorama Sci. Art 1. 3s Some 
glazors are covered with strong leather. 2822 J. Holland 
Manuf, Metal I. 291 The glazer, composed of cuneiform 
radii of wo^ firmly glued together. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Meek., Glazer. .2, a calendering or calico-smoothing wheel. 
Hence t Gla'zery, glazier’s work. 

2723 Chambers tr. Le Cterc's Treat. Archit. I. 2 The 
Masonry, (Carpentry. .Glazcry, Roofing, &c. 

t Gla’zer, V. Obs. [f. Glazeu sb.] Irans. To 
polish, burnish. 

2743 SirJ. Paston in F. No. 727 III.9S Asffornty 
byll that is g>*U, 1 woldc it wcer taken head too; thcr u 
one in the town, that can glaser weel i nowe. 

Glazier (gl^’zlsi, gle'-^iai). Forms: 4-6 
ela8yer(e, (5 glasyare), 4-7 glasier, (5 glftoyer, 

6 glasior, glassier, ^yer, 7 glasoer), 9 dial. 
glassiver, 7- glazier, [f. Glass sb. + -kk 'S'ith 
assimflatiun to Rom. words in -IKR, q. v.J 
* 1 * 1 . One eng.aged in the manufacture of glass, a 


lass-maker. Obs. 

1385 Grant by R. Suzonne, Bailiff of Atheringtoiv (MS. 
private h.mds), Feare en Je boys au.auntdii vn Cliishous 
le despendre come office dc Glasierc apent, 1398 I revisa 
artk. De P. R. xvi. xeix. (1495) 587 Glasse is so nlj-aunt 
at it takith anone dyuers nnd contraiy shapis by blast of 
eGlasier. //>///. xviulxiti. (1495) 639 Bcchc..»s mo^t nede* 
It to Glasycrs craft for of a-sshen thcrof . . glas is craniy 
ayed. 2^77 Norton Ord. Alch. vl. in Ashm. (165?) 96 
incturc With anealing of Glaslers, 

2 . One whose tnatle it is lo glaze winnows, etc. 
1408 Nottingham Ree. II, 56 Hugo Hopwell, dc Lcnion, 
.asyer. 14x8 in C. Welch 'Tenver Bridge (t 804) 72 [A ^ly- 
eni for mending broken windows w.ts made in 24*8 
ugh Wysc] Ducheman Glasyere. c 2481 Caxtos iJtahgues 
E. T.S.) 34/3S Steven tlie glasyer. 1487 Churckio.Acc. 
'igtoft,Linc. (NichoU 1797) 83 1 o a gla^yers for mendyng 
divers glasse wyndowes roundc .vboutc ye chirch.^ iM® 
udUnv Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 1 'Jo master 
asxynce the wyndous in the veMric. 1563 Shute Annit . 
ii b. <3aruers, Joynars, GLv'yers, Grauers. x6« 
r, (E. E. T, S.) lUnes 90 You tuunters and glamors. 

:n'S Diary zB Sept., By and by the glazier comet to 
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finish the windows of my hoiLse. 1774 Wesim. Mag-. 11 . 374 
Reputation, like glass, if once broken the pane, No art of 
the Glazier can heal it again. 1814 Byrow Diary 9 Apr., 
This. .diamond. .is. .hardly fit to stick in a glazier’s pencil. 
x8*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, 421 Glaziers N'alue their 
work by feel, inches, and parts. 

3 . = GlazER 2 b. In recent Diets. 

1 4. = Gi-azer 3 . Ohs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 91/1 He beareth Argent, A 
Cutler at his Glassier or Polishing Wheel, polishing a Knife. 
+ 5 . old slang, pi. The eyes. Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 82 Glasyers, eyes, x6jt Mid* 
DLErroN & Dekker Roaring Girle Kiijb, The balles of 
these glasiers of mine (mine eyes). X64X Brome Joviall 
Crew It. Wks. 1873 III. 389 Toure out with your Glasiers. 
1673 R. Head Canting; Acad. 19 Thy Glaziers shine As 
Glymmar by the Salomon. 1785 in Grose Diet, 

Tongue. 

ftJ. slang. (See quots. 1676, 1785.) Obs, 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 191 The fifth is a Glazier, 
who when he creeps in ; To pinch all the Lurry, he thinks it 
no sin. 1676 Warn. H ottsekeepers 4 Glasiers, thieves who 
enter houseSj_^thro’ windows, first remouing a pane of glass. 
a 1700 in B, E. Diet. Cant. Cre^v. 1785 Grose Diet, l^ulg. 
Tongue^ Glazier^ one who breaks windows and shew glasses 
to steal goods exposed for sale. 

Glaziery (gU*‘3‘ari). [f. prec. + -y 1 .] Glazier’s 
work ; also attrib. 

1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1 . 100 The little accounts 
for glaziery and crockery. 1883 Standard 6 Apr. 4/8 A snug 
business in the glaziery line. 1893 IVesim. G^. 13 Apr. 4/3 
Mr. M.'s glaziery warehouse. 

Glazily, Glazineaa : see after Glazy. 
Glazing (gl^**2ig), ttbl. sb. [f. Glaze v. + 
“ING 1.] The action of the vb. Glaze. 

1 . The action of furnishing a building with win- 
dows or filling windows with glass ; tlie trade or 
business of a glazier. 

1427 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869)5 Of diverse persones 
ikallyd Bacheleris to the glazyng of the parlore, 131. ^d. 
1494 Fabyan V. cxxxiv. 120 This Benet was the firste 

that broughte the crafte of glasynge into this lande. 1531 
Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII (1827) iir Paied to galien the 
glasier for glasing at yorke Place. 2533 in Weaver Wells 
Wills (i8m) 91 The glasynge of a wyndowe in the newyeld. 
1703 T. N. City 4 " C. Purchaser Of taking Dimensions, 
&c. In . . this Profession of Glazing, it is generally taken to 
parts of Inches, ^ 1709 Hearne 6 Nov. (O. H. S.) IL 

301 Nevill contributed cither to ye Building or Glazing of 
It. 1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 88 What will the glaz- 
ing a triangular sky-light come to, at zod. per foott 1855 
Macaulay // if/. Eng, xii. III. 174 In spite of constant glaz- 
ing and tiling, the rain perpetually drenched the apartments, 
b. concr. Glazier’s work; glass fixed in windows 
or frames. 

c 13^ CuMSCER Dethe Blauneke biX the storle ofTroye 
Was in th^lasing y.wroght thus, c 1500 in Arnolde Chron. 
(zSzT) 277 The chircbe and the chauncel is nat repaired in 
glasinge in dyuers placis. x6x8 in Picton L'pool Munic, Rec. 
(x 883)I. 2x3 He shall maintayne the Church windowes wt>* 
sufficient glasinge, wyer and leade, 1631 Weever Ane, 
Funeral Mon. 421 As appeareth by his Armes both in the 
stone-worke . . and glasing. 1735 Berkeley Querist §377 
Walls of rough stone, without plaster, ceiling, or glazing. 
x868 M. C. Lea Photogr.Vi. 152 The light on the side away 
from the glazing shall be maintained as subsidiary. 

2 . The action of polishing or burnishing, 

<rx440 Promp. Parv. 197/1 Glacynge or scowrynge of 
barneys, pernitidacio. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 486 Some Come milles, and one for the glasing^ of 
Armour. 1842 Francis Diet. Arts, G/asiNg". .the polishing 
of a metallic, wooden or stone surface, by the friction against 
it of a polishing powder, x88x Greener Gun 314 The glaz- 
ing [of gunpowder] takes from five to eight hours, in wooden 
barrels revolving thirty-four times per minute. 

3 . The operation of coating with a glaze, or of 
giving (a substance) a smooth shiny surface. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 251 The skill that hath been wanting 
to set up a manufacture of this transparent Earthen-ware in 
England, like that of China, is the glazing of the white 
Earth. X789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. igo Very useful for 
driving of calendars for glazing of cloth, &c. 1872 Yeats 

Techn. Hist. Comm. 43 The glazing of bricks was practised 
at least 800 years before the Christian era. 1897 C. T, Davis 
Manuf. Leather (ed. 2) 612 Glazing and glossing of leather. 
Glazing — This operation is executed in various ways, but 
best with the use of a decoction of flaxseed mixed with solu- 
tion of white soap. 

b. concr. The material used for producing a 
glaze or glassy surface ; also, the glassy surface 
thus produced : =Glazej^. 4. 

1694 Salmon Bates' Dhp. (1713) 132/2 Earthen Vessels, if 
unglas’d, would suck most of the Matter intp them ; and if 
glas'd, they would prey upon the Lead or Glasing. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. 1 . 32 The Glazing, when it is melted 
over it, makes an even Surface. X753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 
I. nr. xxxvii. 167 The Persians use a certain glazing in their 
cotton tents, which ..prevents their being penetrated by 
water. 1^1 Catlin Anter. Ind. (1844) II. liv. 165 The 
rock. .polished, as if a liquid glazing had been poured over 
its surface. 1845 Miss Acton Mod. Cookery xvi. 335 This 
glazing, .takes a slight colour, if used before the pastry is 
baked. 1852 Morfit 4- (1853) 77 Arti- 

ficial coloring matter, which is probably the same for both 
kinds of tea, and consists of a mixture of Prussian blue, 
gypsum, and turmeric. This colouring matter is called the 
glazing. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in 7 m/. Geog. Soc. 
XXIX. 78 Paper — soft and soppy by the loss of glazing. 

4 . Painting. The application of a thin coat of 
transparent colour over another in order to modify 
the tone without mixing; the colour thus laid on. 

’ 1706 Art o/Painting{zT^!i\ 169 Sometimes with glazing 
»n^ the shadows. 1807 Opie in Lect. Paint, iv. (1848; 321 
Richness and transparency may be obtained by glazing, and 


passing the colours one over another without suffering them 
to mix. 1859 Gullick & Ti.mbs Paint. 261 Seldom repeat- 
ing his colours, and using few glazings. x88o W. Severn 
in Macm. Mag. No. 245. 375 , 1 will now say a few words 
about ‘ glazing or putting one colour over another instead 
of mixing them. 

6 . attrib, and Comh.y ^s,glazing colour ^ compound, 
fluid, knife, machine, room ; . glazing-barrel, a 
rotatory barrel in which gunpowder is glazed ; 
glazing-wheel (see quot.). 

1878 Engineering 22 Feb. 138/2 A. set, of *g]azlng barrels 
consists of four. 1825 Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 727 
The plate^ is to be varnished.. the varnish being tinted with 
any *glazing colour. 1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 227 All 
colours which, when mixed with suitable vehicle, are trans- 
parent, are termed glazing colours. 1832 G. R. Porter 
Porcelain 4 * Gl, 72 A *gla2ing compound, which is suffi- 
ciently fusible without containing a particle of lead. 1897 
C. T. Davis Mamtf. Leather (ed. 2) 612 The *gla2ing 
fluid is prepared as follows. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 636 The •glazing-knife is used for laying in the 
putty in the rebates of the sash [eic.J. 1871 Amer. Encycl. 
Print, (ed. Ringwalt), *Glazing machine, a machine used 
for putting a polished surface on printed papers, or for 
burnishing gold and color work. 1897 C. T. Davis Manuf. 
Leather ^ed. 2) 263 The glazing machine was one of the 
first steam-driven tools introduced into the trade. z88z 
Greener Gun 315 In . . the •glazing-room and stoves, the 
floors are laid with leather. 1873 Wealds Diet. Terms 
(ed.4), Glazers or *Gtazing<oheels, wooden wheels charged 
with emery and used for polbhing are called by this name. 

Glazing* (glc‘*zig),7^/. a. £f. as prec. +-iNa^.] 
That glazes : said chiefly of the eye. 

1808 Scott Marm. vi. xxxii, A light on Marmion’s visage 
spread, And fir’d hts glazing eye. 28x3 Byron Giaour xlii, 
I . .thank thee for the generous tear This glazing eye could 
never shed. 1835 Lytton Rienzt vii. v. It was the face of 
a woman that looked upward through passionate and glaz- 
ing tears. 

Glazor, var. Glazer. 

Glazy (gl^'zi), f. [f. Glaze sb, or v. + “Y t ; 
in part perh. a survival oiglasy : see Glassy.] 

1 1. = Glassy a. i b. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 284 The eies of a horsse 
. .see perfectly in the night ; yet their colour varleth as it 
doth in men, according to the caprine and glazie humour. 

2. a. ( 31 ass-like, glassy, glittering like glass, b. 
Resembling a glaze ; having the smooth shiny ap- 
pearance of a glaze or glazed surface. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (*773) H. 129 The finny squad- 
rons are content. To leave tneir wat'ry element, In glazie 
numbers doxvn they bent. 1768 W. Donaldson Sir Bart. 
Sapskull 1 . 132 Divine miracles, beautifully and ingeniously 
delineated in those glazy ornaments [Dutch tiles). 1786 
Burns To Auld Mare II, Tve seen thee dappl’t, sleek, an’ 
glaizie. x8ii Self Instructor izy Your paper is to be per- 
fectlydry, other%vtse the work will appear glazy, X870M1SS 
Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. xiv. 291 The hat so glazy and 
knowing. 2873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. i. 360 A better 
[india-rubber] solution is obtained.. by not shaking, but 
drawing off the clear glazy liquid, 
c. Glazy iron (see quot.). 

x88i Raymond Mining Gloss, s.v. So-called silver- 
gray, glazy, or carbonized iron is usually an iron rendered 
brittle by excess of silicon. 

3. Of the eye- or its gaze : = Glassy a. 2 . 

1838 Eliza Cook Melaia xxi. 10 His eyeballs had a glazy 
beam. 1880 J. Hatton 3 Reemtits I. i. iii. 61 They had 
something of the serpent in their glazy stare. 

Hence Gla*zily adv. ; Ola'ziness. 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVl. 130 Which in the evaporating 
of the Water, were coagulated upon the first mentioned 
clear Salts, and so eclipsed the shining or glariness of those 
Salts. 1825 Ann. Reg. 239* The pupils of his eyes are 
large . , but , . there is a glaziness in the sight. 1858 Faber 
SPir. Confer. (1870) 412 The wild enquiring eye so glazily 
fixed upon us. 

Gle, Gleab(e, Gleaby, obs. ff. Glee, Glebe, 
Gleby. 

Glead(e, obs. form of Glad, Glede, Gleed sb. 

Gleake, obs. form of Gleek. 

Gleam (glfm), sb. Forms : i gl®m, 3-4 glem, 
4-6 gleme, 6-7 gleame, 3, 7- gleam. [OE. 
glxm^L—^glaimi-z) is related by ablaut to OHG. 
glimen to glow,shine, OS. y/fwi? brightness, OHG. 
glimo (MHG, gli^te) glow-worm, in which sense 
OHG. had also gleimo (MHG. gleime), agreeing 
in root-grade with the ME. word. The lowest 
grade of the root, *glim-, appears in several forms in 
MHG. and ME.: see Glim, Glimmer, Glimfse.] 

1 . In early use, a brilliant light (e.g. of the sun). 
In mod. use, a subdued or transient appearance of 
light, emitted or reflected. 

In ME. both sb. and vb. are rare except in alliterative 
verse. , , , 

a 1000 GuihJae 1278 m Exeter Bk., pa se zpela glasm 
setl-gong sohte. a 1*25 St. Marker. 12 Semde as pah ha 
sehe i^ glistinde glem pe dcore rode areachen to pe 
heouene. c 1300 Havelok 2122 So stod ut of his mouth a 
glem Rith al swilk so the sunnebem. 13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 
604 pat al [the harness) glytered & glent as glem of pe sunne. 
c 2400 Desir. Troy 3067 A necke..glissonand as the glemes 
pat glenttes of ^ snaw. C1440 York Myst. xxxii. 20 And 
myne cyne pei glillir like pe gleme in pc gj^se. 2508 Dun- 
bar Gold. Targe 31 All the lake as lamp did leme of Iicht, 
Quhilk schadovit all about wyth twynkling glemis. 2602 
Marston^n/. 4 - Mel. iii- ^Vks. 1856 I, 30 Is not yon gleame, 
the shuddering mome that flakes, Wuh siU’cr tinctur, the 
east vierge of heaven? 2665 SiR T. Herbert T rav. (1677) 
30 A gleam of light, so bright that he could easily read by it. 
2762 Goldsm. at. W. cxvii, The dying lamp feebly emits a 


yellow gleam, 2805 Wordsw. Peele Castle iv, If mine had 
been the Painter’s hand, To express what then I saw : and 
add the gleam. The light that never was, on sea or hind. 
2838 Lytton Leila iv. i, See you not a gleam of spears, 
yonder, over the mountain ? 28^ Tyndall Glac. i. xxiii, 162 
When the staff was dug into the snow and withdrawn, the 
Hue gleam appeared. 186 . Bret Harte 7 ohn Bums 99 
Ihe gleam of his old white hat from afar, 

Comb.^ 2B04 J. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 39 Forward the 
gleam-girt castle coastwise glides. 

flg> A bright or vivid manifestation (of some 
quality, etc.) ; in mod. use chiefly with the notion 
of limitation, a faint, transient, or intermittent ap- 
pearance. 

aizzSAncr. R. 50 battesoSe sunne, patis JesuCiUt.hauetS 
wiSuten. .unseaulicheiinaked ou purh gleames of his grace. 
a 2547 Surrey Prisoned in Windsorxn TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) 
13 The palme play, where.. With dazed eies oft we by 
gleames of loue Haue mist the ball. 2576 Gascoigne Philo- 
mene{Ax\ 3 .) 96 He.. still behelde her gestures all, And all 
her gleames of grace, a 2721 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 
IV. 250 When first my Heart, thou Lord, didst melt, And of 
thy Love one Gleam I felt. 2793 Holcroft Lavater's 
Physiog. xxMx. 127 A gleam of sympathy and resemblance 
may easily deceive thee. 2840 F. D. Bennett Whaling 
Yoy, 1.^75 Her smile . . casts at once a gleam of beauty over 
otherwise but ordinary features. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xii. III. 228 On the fifteenth of June a gleam of hope ap- 
peared. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 11 . ii. 36 
One temporary gleam of good fortune cheered him for a 
time. xMs .S/cc/rt/iJr 30 May 716/1 Now and then. .we get 
an occasional gleam of humour. 

tc. Hoi gleam (also simply), a warm ray 
(of the sun) ; a bright warm interval between rain- 
showers. Also, a hot wind (cf. Gloom jA^). Obs. 

2602 Holland Pliny 1 , 53 The middle of the earth, whereas 
the Sun hath his way .. is euen parched and fried againe 
with the hot gleames thereof. 2609 Worlidge^J'j/. Agylc. 
(1681) 188 If the weather be warm and calm, the Bees delight 
to rise, but especially in a hot Gleam, after a Showre or 
Gloomy Cloud hath sent them home. 2697 Dampier Yoy. 
(1729) 1 , S30 We felt a brisk Gale . . so violent hot, that we 
thought it came from some burning Mountain Just such 
another Gleam I felt one afternoon also, 
t 2 . transf Brightness, radiance; radiant beauty. 
a 2000 Czdmcm's Gen. 2017 (Gr.) Heo pe hrotSra oftih' 5 , 
glaemes grene folde. a xooo Juliana 167 in Exeter Bk., 
hlin se swetesta sunnan scima, luliana, hwst pu glsm 
hafast . . geoguShades bleed, c 2250 Meid Maregrete xxxii, 
On pe holi meidan he .sende litt ant glem. 23.. E, E. 
Alltt. P. B. 2j 8 J>a3 pe feloun [Lucifer) were so fers for his 
fayre wedej & his glorious glem pat glent so bryjt, 2592 
Spenser Yision Bellayv, Then was the faire Dodonian tree 
far scene, Upon seaven bills to spred- his gladsome gleame. 
2683 Tryon Way io Health 36 The white clear bright 
Gleam in every Creature . . does arise and proceed from the 
divine Principle. 

b. A bright or Joyous look. 

2769 Sir W. Jones Poems 4- Ess,, Pal, Fori, (1777) 15 
O’er his smooth cheeks diffus’d a lively gleam. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vi, His black visage lighted up with 
a curious, mischievous gleam. 

Gleam (glfm), z;.i Also 4-6 gleme. [f. prec,] 
1. inir. To emit gleams, to shine either with 
emitted or reflected light ; in mod.’ use chiefly, to 
shine with a brightness subdued by distance or an 
intervening medium. 

a jzsS Leg. Kath. 2653 hat term is glistinde & gleam- 
inde, as hit were seoluer o 5 er gold smeate. 23.. Gaw. 4- 
Gr. Knt. 597 A sadel pat glemed ful gayly with mony gojde 
frenges. CX400 Destr. 3943 Faire Ene hade pe freike 
. .Glemyt as pe glasse and gliet a little. 2508 Dunbar Tua 
vtarxit svemen 20 So glitterit as the gold wer thair glorius 
gilt tressis, (^uhill all the gressis did gleme of the glaid 
hewis. c 2570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvii 20 Forclt fyris 
with gritter gleidis out glemis. 1700 Dryuen Cvnion 4* 
Ipk. 588 The palace gleams with shining swords. 2792 
S. Rogers Pleas. Mem, i. 326 When not a distant taper’s 
twinkling ray Gleamed o’er the furze to light him on his 
way. 2813 Scott Rokeby vi. x, Torches and cressets 
gleam’d around. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 28 There gleam the 
columns of Capua. 2859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) IL 247 
Keen, honest eyes gleamed out from his brown, scarred 
weather-beaten face. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 20 What 
will be the morning glory, when at dusk thus gleams the lake? 
Jig. 2825 Hortensia 11. iii, A forc'd smile gleam’d faintly 
o’er her visage. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xiii. log 
Standingupright. .with somethingofa noble anger gleaming 
over his poor wan face. 2874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 2. 358 
Even the commonest lives gleamed for a moment into poetry 
at the stake. 2878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ i. 10 Some 
hints of the reasons for the deep veneration in which he 
was held gleam in almost every line, 
b. qaasl-lrans., esp. with advs. 

2593 Shaks. Z.Kcr.1378 Dying eyes gleem’d forth their ashle 
lights. 2796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina III. 28 Tapers, 
family pale, gleaming blue light upon the altar, then sud- 
denly disappearing ! 28x8 Mil.man Samor. 52 1 'he northern 

clouds. .Stream in their restless wavings to and fro, While 
the sea billows gleam them mellower back. 
fig. 2803 H. Martin Helen 0/ Glenross IV. 259 She lies 
still, except in the movements of convulsions, that recur as 
often as thought gleams a recollection of her miseries. 

+ 2. To glance, look. Ohs. rare. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 505 Nectanabus. .nyed h>’m tyll And 
gleming gainelich too pe gome saide. 
inariit xoemen 228, I cast on him a crabbil E .. Ana leitis 
it is a luf-blenk, quhene be about glemys. 

Gleam, v? Falconry. ? Obs. [Later form of 
Gleim 7;,] (See quot. 1704.) , . .... 

1S7S Tuebebv. Faulcmrie 103 And when sh" ham “s'e, 
then hnode hir ngaj-ne gi-ving hir nothing m > 

she gleame after hir casting, \SoaLli«E/Jicf. Kuit. 

S.V., When a Hawk casteth, she gleams; that is throws up 
Filth from her Gorge. 
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So Gleam sb. (see qnot.) 

1891 Hartinc BibL Accipiir. 223 Glcam^ the substance 
thrown lip after casting gorge. 

Qleame, obs. Ibrm of Glean v. 

Gleaming (glrmig), vbl. sb. ■ [f. Gleam i/.i + 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Gleam ; a gleam. 

cx^oo Destr, TViy* 11777 There Is no greuaunce so grete 
vndur god one, As the glemyng of gold, J>at glottes 
hertis. CX440 Promp. Parv. 198/2 Ulemynge or lemynge 
of lyghte, conjiagracio^ Jfammacto. 15^ Dunbar Tua. 
viariit tvevien 202 He bad the gleim^g of gold, and wes 
hot glase fundin. 1720 Welton Suffer, Son of Go<i 11 . xv. 
409 For my sake it is . . that Thou wast so exposed to 
the Gleamings of the Sun, 2771 Arm. Peg., Hist. Eur. 
79V2 Some gleamings of peace . . appeared thro’ all the 
horrors of war. 

Gleaming ppL a. [f. as prec. + 

-ING 2 .] That gleams, in senses of the verb. 

13. . E. E. AlUt, P, A. 70 be glemande glory J)at of hem 
glent. 1450-70 Golagros ff Gaw, 557 Gaudifelr and Galiot 
in glemand steil wedis . . grymly that ride. xs<^ Dunbar 
Tua mariit wetuen 108 Sa heklis he my chekis That as 
a glemand gleyd glowis my chaftis. 1671 Milton P. P. 
111. 226 The field all iron cast a gleaming brown. 1769 
Sir \V. Jones Poems d* Ess., Pal. Fori. (1777I 21 There 
hung enamour’d o’er the gleaming spoil. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth iv, Aring that sparkles like a gleaming candle. 1871 
L. Stephen Ptaygr. Europe ix. (1894) 211 To watch the 
gleaming snow-line against the cloudless sky. 

Comb. x86o G. H. K. Fac. Tour. 135 Fringing many a 
sparkling loch and wild hill-side, may the sweet-scented 
gleaming-leaved birch be found. 

Hence Glea*jiiingly adv. 

x8it7 Tail's Map^. XIV. J56 Full gleamingly her flashing 
eye lit up her smile of scorn. 1897 IVestm. Gas. 4 Feb. 3^ 
Tunis seems sleeping in the sun down below, gleamingly 
white. 

Gleamless (glrmles), a. [f. Gleasi si/. + -less.] 
Destitute of a gleam (of light). 

x8ox Blackvj. Mag. CL. 579/1 The gleamless dogmas of 
fatalism. 

Gleamy (glf'mi), a. [f. Gleam sb. + -t i.] 

1 . That gleams or sends forth gleams (of light). 

*593 Nashe T. (1613) 145 So beset they their 

fore-heads with glorious borrowed gleamy bushes. 1745 
Collins Ode Death Col. Foss vi, Again they snatch the 
gleamy steel. x8ax Joanna Baillib Meir. Leg., Wallace 
xcv. 13 Her gleamy lakes and torrents clear. 1826 Dis- 
raeli Fiv. Grey V. xv, Fish, gleamy with prismatic hues. 
1842 Faber Siyrian Lake, etc. 269 His eye surfeited with 
blaze of gems And gleamy metals. 

2 . That islightednp by gleams; esp. of weather: 
marked by intermittent sunshine. Kow rare. 

x58t Chetiiam Angled s Fademt, xli. S 7 (1689) 313 Sultry 
or gleamy day. 16W Clayton in Phil. Trans. XvII. 947 
If gleamy Weather happen at that time, it Ithe tobacco- 
plant] breeds a small File. 1792 Wordsw. Descrip. Sketches 
SI4 And antique castles seen through gleamy showers. 
x8^ Disraeli Endym. xii. They cau^t enticing vistas of 
the gleamy glades, and the abounding light and shade 
softened and adorned everything. x88o Blackie in Scats- 
•man 2 Sept.,’Twas a cold gleamy day all hueless and gray. 
x88o Ft. W. Li/te. Gloss, (ed. 2), Gleamy, weather that is fitful 
and uncertain. JRain-clouds and sunshine blended is called 
* gleamy ’ weather. 

b. Of sunshine: Intermittent, coming in gleams. 
1883 Holmk Lee Loving Serving I. xiv. 261 A gleamy, 
wild sunshine burst forth. 1892 Field 14 May 718/2 The 
shafts of sunlight arc rare and gleamy. 

3 . Of light or colour : Having the nature of a 
gleam. 

1700 Dryden Wife of BatJCs T, 2x4 The moon was up 
and shot a gleamy light. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens* Lusiad 
20X Soon as the gleamy streaks of purple mom The lofty 
forest’s topmost boughs adorn. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery 
(1858) II. 333 Sometimes the paste is intermingled with 
micaceous particles .. which gives it a gleamy colour when 
broken. 1867 Jean Incelow Dreams that came true bexi, 
Stands by his fire, and dulls its gleamy light. 

Hence Glea^miness. 

X830 Fraseds Mag, II. 58 Of., the gleaminess which 
seemeth to fall like an angel’s raiment about the form of 
poetry, the author of the Rambler knew nothing. 

Gleamy, var. Gleimy, Obs. 

Glean Obs. c%c, dial. Alsosglene* 

fa. OF. ^lene, glane=^xac^.'L. glena, glana, sb. re- 
lated to OF. glcner, late L. gleudre to Glean.] 
Something gleaned or gathered. 

1 . (See qiiols.) 

CX430 Lydg. Min. Ferwj (Percy Soc.) 08 A hraunchc of 
Ayncs . . hj^n thought he didc sc. And tnerwithe al a gra- 
cious glecnc \printed gleevc] of whele. C1490 Promp. 
Parv. 109/1 (M^S. A”) Glene, spicatum. 1602 Withals* Diet. 
87 A gle.ine or heape of Come, commonly gathered and 
hound by handfuls together, a 1728 Kennbtt 

Gloss, in Lansdemme MS. 1033 (Promn. Parv. 109 note) A 
glean, a handfull of come gleaned and tied up by tne gleaner 
or reaper. Kent. 1887 in Kent Gloss, s. v. 

iransf.zxxdfig. 1654 ?m.\.ts(.Comm.Puth\\. 153 Abmham 
gleaned .a great gleanc of Faith. ^1697 Dryden Ftrg., Georg. 
IV. 267 The Gleans of yellow Thime distend his Tliighs. 

2 , A sheaf of hemp ; a bundle of teasels (see 
qiiots.). 

1664 Insir. yury-men on Comm. Servers 41 In N. W, 
Line. Gloss., ulean, n she.af of hemp. 1794 Griggs Agric. 
Essex 19 The<e head< iof teasel] are.. fx)und up in small 
bunches, or gleans, of five and twenty heads each. 1799 
A. VoUNC Agric. Line. 157 For which purpose they tie it 
in gleans single. x8a 9 yru/. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 177 The 
price of pulling 100 gleans [of hemp] (as they were termed) 
was xr. . . Set it up in stooks of fis'c or six gleans. 

+ Glean, sh:^ Ohs. [A variant of clean (? f. Clean 
1^.), which has the same sense in some mod. dialects ; 


also called chaningaxi^ cleansing?^ The placenta 
or after-birth, esp. of a cow. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 327 The gleane of a Cow hauing 
newly calued . . is good for any vlcers of the visage. tMd. 
341 The pellicle or glean wherein a kid was Infolded within 
the dams wombe. 2750 W. £lus Mod. Husbandsn. IV. r. 
150 To bring away her fa cow’s] glean. 

Hence f Glean v,, to cast the placenta. 

*75 ® Ellis Mod, Husbandin, III. 1. 107 To make a Cow 

glean well, and keep her in Health. 

Glean (glih), v. Forms: 4-5 glene, 6-7 
gleane, (5-6 gleyne, 6 glayne, gleme, gleame, 
gleime), 7- glean, [a. OF. gJatey, glainer (F. 
gJaner') to glean = Prov.^/«rii>',.frir«a?', late L. (6th 

c.) glenare, of unknown origin. The commonly 
assumed connexion with med.L. gyJitna, OE. gielm, 
sheaf, is inadmissible ; the forms with m are prob. 
due to association -vi'Mx gleam.'] 

1 . inly. To gather or pick np ears of corn which 
have been left by the reapers. 

In the southern and western counties the popular word is 
Lease (cf. quot. X393). 

C138S Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 75 Ye ban her befome Of 
makynge ropen and lad awey the Come ; And I come after, 

lemng here and there. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. ix. 67 Alle 

at helpen me to erye other elles to weden, Shal haue leue 
.. to go and glene after {B. to lese here in heruest]. 1483 
Catk. Angl. 158/2 To Glene, artsiare. 1530 Palsgr. 568/1 
Put nat your horses in to the come felde yet, for my folkes 
have nat gleaned there yet. axs4z Wyatt Of mean Estate 
in TotieVs Misc. (Arb.) 85 In hanicst tyme while she might 
go and gleane. x6ix Bible Ruth iL 7 , 1 pray you, let mee 
gleane and gather after the reapers amongst the sheaues. 
1768 Blackstone Cos/t/n. III. 212 The poor are allowed to 
enter and §lean upon another’s ground after the haxvest, 
without being guilty of trespass. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S/. 
Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) III. 424 They reap, and I glean. 

I carry then to the common heap a few ears picked behind 
their steps [etc.]. 18^ Contemp. Rev. Sept. 397 Mary was 
gleaning in a field of com. 

2. tyaits. To gather or pick np (earS of corn or 
other produce) after the reapers, etc. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 1. Prol. (Skeat) 1. T12 Yet also 
haue 1 leue.. to come after'., these great workmen, and 
glene my handfuls of the shedyngc after their handes. 1552 
Huloet, Gleme come, spicitegisim facere. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 208/20 To Gleame come^ spfeiligere. x6oo Shake. 
A.y.L. 111. V, 102, 1 shall thinke it a most plenteous crop To 
gleane the broken eares after the man That the maine har- 
best reapes. x6xi Bible Ruth it. a Let me now goe to the 
field, and gleanc eares of cornc. 1832 Hr. MARTiNEAU/r/- 
land ii. 31 They might glean potatoes enough among the 
ridges, after the dig^ng, to keep them for a few days. 1862 
Burton Bk. Hurster {1863) 402 How much has yet to be 
gleaned off this stony field. x87oMoRRis.£<Tr//i^ Par. 1 . 536 
After his harvesting, the men must glean What he had left. 

b. To Strip (a field, vineyard, etc.) of the pro- 
duce left by the regular gatherers. 

«xS33 Ld. QEnuzsisGold.Bk.M.Aurel. xvi. (1566) Mvb, 
Other gathered the grapes & thou gleynedest the vyne. 
z6xi Bible Z/x'.xix. so Thou shaft not gleane f by vineyard, 
neither shall thou gather eucry grape of thy vineyard. 
1730-46 TK0MS0N.,4«ri///w S17 She went To glean Paleraon's 
fields. I‘ Very common in Suffolk ’ (F. HaU).) 

fig. 1581 Mulcaster Positsofis xxxix. (1887) 206 The 
pillage of the poore people ? which are to sore gleaned ; by 
the needie and ncuer contented profes-sours? x86o Pusey 
Min, Proph. 73 God . . wU not, as it were, glean Ephraim, 
going over it again, as man doth, in order to leave nothing 
over, 

3 . irattsf. and Jig. To gather or pick up in small 
quantities ; to scrape together. Now chiefly with 
immaterial object, esp. to ghatt information, ex- 
perience, etc. 

13, , E. E. Aim. P.A. 954 In hat ©her [Jerusalem] is no^t 
bot.pes to glene, exaSo Wynnere Wastoure 231 in Gol- 
lancz Pari. 3 Ages, Ahe hat I wynn thurgh will he wastes 
thurgh prydej I geder, 1 glene, and hee lattys goo sone. 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Frxnc, 495 For allc the good that 
men may rippe and glene Wasted is in outrageous aray. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. j. 362 In flood, or lene Cley lond, 
or nigh the see, grauel let glene. x6oi R, Johnson Ktttgd. 

^ Commrv. (x6ox) 151 He gleanelh whatsoever is good or 
ought woorlh through his whole kingdomeL 1604 E. G. 
D' Acosta's Hist. W. Indies To Sir R. CcciU A 3, The nd- 
vantage 1 have gleaned from idle hours .. is commended to 
your Honors Patronage. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 224 
A hundred others h.7ue since that gleaned .scvcrall additions , 
of Titles and new names their distributed. 1673 Ld. F. 
Auncier in Essex Papers (Ounden) I. 60 Calling upon S' 1 
Arthur Forbes, I have glean’d from him what I am now to 
tell y’ Ex'T*. 1759 Robertson Hist..Scot. I. i. 4 From 
them [he] gleaned materials which he formed into a regular 
history. x8xa Byron Ch. Har. ir. Ixx, For many a joy he 
could from Night’s soft presence glean. 1869 Lecky Europ. 
Mcr. II. L 56 A few examples h.T\*e been gleaned from 
medixval Chronicles. . 

*hb. To gather or collect into (one receptacle, 
one mass). Obs. 

1540 Hc.v.VlII instate P. (*8x4)111. 228 Where the s.xyde 
Sir Anthony shall fyndc the Kynges Majesles landcs be 
otherwise sur>’cyed, or otherwise glaumed in to ooii hande. 
26x3 Shaks. Hcti. Fill, 111, ii. 284 Yes, that goodnc.ssc Of 
cleaning all the I,Ands wealth into one, Into your owne 
bands (Oird’nall) by Extortion, 1646 J. Hall liorx Fae. 
XS4 Oppressed factions when they seeme utterly extinct, 
gleaning themselves into a head [etc.]. 

c. With advs. ; esp. to ^ean up, to 'gather np. 
collect, f Also to g/eanau/ap, to carry ofi ; iogUan 
out, to ascertain by investigation of details. Obs. 

160X Kingd.l^Cotnttnv, i3iThe plague, .which 

cleaned away many thousand people- 1613-X8 Daniel Colt. 
//#>/. £‘«^.(i626)io 5 His tiayinEngland\vas...'ipentinglcan- 


ing out what possible this kingdome could i*eeld. 1659 D. 
Pell Impr. Sea 501 By which means you have been enabled 
..to glean up yourprasinformations how the sands have lain. 
1697 Collier Ess. Mor. SubJ. ii. 105 They Glean up Custom 
from their Neighbours; and so.ivhat one gets, the other 
loses. 1704 Addison Italy 375 The several little Springs 
and Rills, that break out of the Sides of the Mountain, are 
glean’d up, and conveyed .. into the main Hollow of the 
Aqueduct. 1730 Fielding Authods Farce in. \\Tcs. 18S2 
VIII. 23A He does not only glean up all the bad words of 
other authors, but makes new bad words of his own. 1844 
Lowell Pres. Crisis Poet, ^\^cs. (1890) I. 183 While the 
hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return To glean up 
the scattered ashes into Histor)’’s golden um. 

d. To cut off (a remnant or stragglers) in war- 
fare. Also to glean up. Obs. ' 
x6xi Bible fudges xx. 45 And they gleaned of them in 
the high wayesfiue thousand men. ri665MRS. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 217 Those horse that were 
in the garrison following their rear gleaned up two lieute- 
nants and two or three other officers, a 1721 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 n. 306 Bowmen ..on the Danish camp 
discharge a Show’r To glean the Danes the Wolves should 
not devour. 2726 Cavallier Mem. i, 77 When we per- 
ceived the general rout, we pursu’d them as Hounds do 
Stags, gleaning now and then some of them. ^ 

! Hence Gleaned, Gleaning* ppi. adjs . ; Glean- 
i able a., that may be gleaned. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. F, i. li. 151 The Scot ,. Came pouring 
like the Tyde .. Galling the gleaned Land with hot As- 
; sayes. x6ii Florio, a.. loose gadding, 

, skipping or gleaning wit. 1^3 G. Stepny in Dtydens 
' ftevenai viir. (1697) 201 Your Cruel Guilt will Hide Booty 
I find, Since gleaning Marius has already seiz’d All that from 
Sun-burnt Africk can be squees’d. 1830 Tenn^’son /a 
Memory Hr, Showering thy gleaned wealth into my open 
breast. x8st f'nil. R. Agric. Soc. XII. n. 410 Few families 
make their own bread, except from the flour of their * gleant 
com 1876 Cj, Macdonald T. Wingfold xx, 175 Fields., 
gleanable for generations. 

Glean, var. Gleen, Ohs. 

Gleaner (glr-nDj). Also 5 glenar, -er, 6 
gleamer. [f. Glean v. + -ebI; cf. O'P. gleneye, 
F. glatieur.] One that gleans. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 199/1 Glenar of come, spicator, 
*53® Palsgr, 225/2 Glenar of corne,^/nw^fn 155* Huloet, 
Gleamer of come, spicitegus. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matronts 
Pref. B iij, I have laboured as you see (good reder) like a 
poore gleaner or grape gatherer, 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. 
St. It. xix. 121 It is difficult for gleaners, without stealing 
whole sheaves, to fill a barn. 17x3 Bentley Freethinking 
n. § 46 Wks. 1B3B 111. 410 O wretched gleaner of weeds I 
Has he read that noble work, The Intellectual System,to 
no better purpose? X730-46 Thomson Autumn 165 The 
gleaners spread around, and here and there, Spike after 
spike, their scanty harvest pick. 1878). E. Jenkins 
holme 39 Such figures . . may be picked out day by day by 
the careful gleaner in the throng. 

• Comb. X&X4 Cary Dante, Par, xxxii. 7 [Ruth] the 
gleaner-maid. 

Hence f Glea’neress, a female gleaner, 
xfiii CoTCR. Grafpeuse, a grape-gleancressc. X638 Sher- 
wood, A gleaneresse of grapes. 

Gleaning (glr-nlg), vbl. sb. [(. Glean v. + 
-iNQi.] The action of the vb. Glean; also (chiefly 
pi.) that which is or may be gleaned. 

CZ440 promp. Part\ xoo/z Glenynce, cons/icaeio. 1535 
CovERDAtE Micah vil 1 Svo is me : I am become as one, 
that goeth a gleenynge in the haruest. XS52 Huloet, 
Glemynge ot come, spicilegium. 1565 Coorer Thesnntus, 
Racematio .. the gleiminge of grapes, 1576 Fleming 
Panopt. Epist. 303 Not the whole and perfect harvtai, yet 
some gleanings of pleasure. j6ix Bible fudges \\\\. 2 Is 
not the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim belter then the 
vintage of Abierer 7 1633 H.t.'c'xood Eng. T’rar. m. Wks. 
1874 IV. 45 In full fields. 'iTie gleanings are allowed, .a 1637 
B. JoNSON Underwoods, Execr. Vulcan (x6io) B 3, Twice 
twelve years Stor’d-up-Humanity And humble gleanings in 
Dirinity, After the Fathers. 1702 J. Logan \x\ Pa. Hist. Soc, 
Mem. IX. zoi, I must still crave leave to add the following 
gleanings. 1777 Robertson Hht. Avier. (1778) II. vx. 207 
The victorious troops .. found there a considerable booty, 
consisting, .of the gleanings of the Indian treasures. 1644 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 373 They arc tenanted by 
various barbarous races, .subsisting on the produce of their 
cattle, the gleanings of the chase [etc.]. x88r Freeman Subf 
Fenice 320 llic second Mahomet., brought under his power, 
as a gleaning after the vintage, the Frank lordship of 
Attica [etc.]. 

Proverb. 1546 Heywood Prov. (1867) 28 Thou goest a 
glenyng er the cart haue caried. 

Comb. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Ti/n. 965/1 It is saide 
in the Prophete Michah, that the jewes in those dayes would 
needs h.ave had glening and haruest preachers, for they 
would bring them nothing but pleasant nevves. x8*6 Pol- 
WHELE Trad. A- Recoil, 1. 47 ITe merry maidens cross the 
brook Each in ncr hand a gleaning-hcok To reap the ripen a 
good. 

Qleare, Gleary, obs. ff. Glaiu sb., Glaiiiy. 
Qlear-eyed, ?v.ir. glaye-fgtd (Glaiie v. 5) ; but 
see GLEERtNO. 

j6w Book About You F.b, O would I were a BasillsKei 
to hill These gleare cy’d villaines, 

Qlearing, var. Gleerino, Obs. 

Gleaso, dial. var. Glace v. 

Gloat, obs, form of Gleet v. 

Gleavo, obs. or di.al. form of Glaive. 

Gloaze, dial. var. Glace v. 

Glob, obs. form of GliutAI 
Glebe (cifh), sb. Forms : G-J glcahe, 0 -R Sr. 
Clelb, (y gliob), 7 Bloob, gloobo, glob, globe, 
[ad. clod, lump: land, soil. Hence 
also Pr., It. , )ip. glrba, I'.gllbr.] 
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GLEE. 


1 . The soil of the earth, regarded as the source 
of vegetable products; earth, land. Occas. soil 
and glebe. Now only poet, or rhet, 

1387 Trevisa Higifen (Rolls) I. 397 pey pat. this londe 
[Wales] Be wcl lasse pan Engelonde, As good glebe is oon 
as other {h. par gtebss gloria]. 1398 — Barili. De P.R . xiv. 
xliv. (Tollem. MS.) The glebe [*535 soile] of pat mounte 
[Thabor] berep vynes, olyues, ana oper tren with frute. 
1513 Bradshaw St. iPerbifrg’o i. 222 The soyle and glebe 
is set plentuous and commendable. 15^ T. Bastard 
stoteros (i88o) 37 Howses by three, and seauen, and ten he 
raseth, To make the common ^eabe, his priuate land. 
1635-56 Cowley Davideis iv. 969 The fertile (jlebe requires 
no time to breed; It quickens and receives at once the 
Seed. 1747 Hervey Medit. H. 30 The frosts mellow the 
soil .. the Rains impregnate the Glebe and fit it to become 
a magazine of plenty. 1800-24 Campbell Power Russia v, 
The glebe of fifty kingdoms shall be till’d To feed his 
dazzling, desolating train. 1841 Catlin N, Atuer. Ind. 
(1844) li* Iviii. 224 The great family of North American 
Indians . . are dying at our hands and rendering their glebe 
to our possession. 1866 Felton Atic. ^ Mod. Greece 1. 11. 
iii. 321 A troop of boys . . pile upon the golden glebe the 
triumphs of the day. 

tb. Crop. Obs. rare~~^. 
i66r J. CiiiLDREY Bril. Bacon. 99 The Soil is . . in som 
parts so fruitful, that after three years Gleab of Saffron .. 
the Land . . wil yeeld plenty. 

2 . A piece of cultivated land, a field. Now poet, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 335 pe nynpe scbeef 

[ofj everich glebe [L. de omnt gleba] of Engelond he or- 
deyned for his owne iourneys. 171a Addison Ps. xxiii, 
When in the sultry Glebe I faint, Or on the thirsty Moun* 
tains pant. 1764 Oxford Sausage 195 To see his Brethren 
[horses] .. Smoak through the Glebe, or trace the destin’d 
Road. 1792 Burns ‘ O, for ane ami twenty A glcib o’ 
Ian’, a claut o’ gear, Was left me by my auntie, Tam. 1833 
Tennyson Poems 57 Many an . . upland glebe wealthy m 
oil and wine. 

b. spec. A portion of land assigned to a clergy- 
man as part of his benefice. 

[1302-3 Veardfk. Edw. I (Rolls) 207 Chose qe est une feez 
glebe ne poet estre jammes fraunche aumoyne.) C1380WYCLIF 
iVks, (1880) 449 3if persouns hadden no glebe & no propre 
hous as eritage, pey sueden more Crist & his apostlis. 1502 
Arnolds Chron. 70 b, Prouided alwey that this acte ex- 
tende not to cherches beyng in spiritual mennys handis 
ne to gleuis [w printed \ ? read glebis] off the same. 1574 
tr. Littleton's Tenures 107 a. If a parson of a church charge 
the glebe of hys church by his dede [etc.]. 1654 Gataker 
Disc. Atol. 48, I let out my whole Tithe and Gleab for One 
hundred pounds by the year. 1704 Nelson Rest, ff Fasts 
X. (1739) 598 The taws of the Land assign to the Clergy . . 
the Manse, or House and Glebe. 1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 
427 This parish is a rectory ; it has a glebe, and a good solid 
house. 1859 Thackeray Firgin. v, Virginia was a Church 
of England colony : the clergymen were paid by the State 
and ^ebes allotted to them. 1873 Dixon Two Queens in. 
i. I. 118 Investing every yard and inn, and mien their 
wants were pressing every glebe and hall. 

1 3 . a. A clod or mass of earth, ore, etc. (cf, 
quot. 1727-51). Also Jiff. Obs. 

1513 Bradshaw St. ff^erburge i. 2470 Than this vitall 
glebe [the body of St. Werburge] by diuine ordinaunce 
Voluntary permytted naturall resolution. 1583 Leg. Bp. 
Si. Andreis Pref. 53 Judas Iscariot, for a gleib of geir, 
Betrayed his Maister lyk a traytour tod. 162$ Jackson 
Creed v. I, § 6 Gold being severed from drosse or gleibs of 
earth often intermingled with it. 1727-51 Chambers Cyct., 
Glebe, Gteba, in natural history, chemistry, etc., a clod or 
piece of stone or earth, frequently containing some metal or 
mineral. The glebes are carried to the forges to be washed, 
purified, melted, etc. 1756-66 Amory Bnncle (1825) III. 
26 The glittering glebes of a gold colour found here, can be 
nothing else than glebes gilt with copper. Ibid. 239 It is 
found sometimes in glebes or clods. 

■fb. A small grain or speck of a mineral or 
chemical substance. Obs. 

a 1735 Arbuthnot Aliments, Expi. Chym. Terms, The 
Chymists define Salt . . to be a Body fusible in the Fire, 
congealable again by Cold into brittle Glebes, or Crystals. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters III. 124 Sulphur, intermixed 
with glebes of galana or lead ore. 1765 Delaval in Phil. 
Trans, LV. 36 note. Iron examined with a microscope when 
it first becomes rusty, shews it’s surface covered with a 
number of pellucid vitriolic lamellse, or glebes, 
f 4 . An earth, earthy mineral. Obs, 

1577 Harrison Ettgland iii. x. (1878) ii. 68 The sulphurous 
glebe called bitumen. 1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 408 
Which [(Cinnabar] seems to be a purpureous glebe. 1675 
E. W[jlson) Spadacrene Dunelm. 42 The Ore or Glebe of 
Vitriol. 1712 Oldisworth Horace's Odes vii. 22/2 The old 
Latins gave Chalk the name of Creta, because that sort of 
Glebe was imported from Crete. 1701 J. H(ammond 1 
Aquarum 25 London is situated on a Wicked Bottom of 
Earth, called Blue clay. .This Blue Kind of Glebe .. malefi* 
cates equally Air and Water. <1x723 Quincy Dispens. u. xiv. 
231 We must consider that Clay is a mineral Glebe. 

5. attrib. (sense 2 b), as glebe-house, a parson- 
age, manse (now only in Ireland) ; also \ glebe- 
land house ; gleb0-laiid(s = 2 b above. 

1536 /Icr 28 Hen. VIII, c. n § . All ths profiles of the come 
growyng uppon the same glebe landes so manured and sowen. 
1625 Massinger New IVay ii. iiii Vou may, with the lease 
of glebe land call’d knaues-acre, A place I would manure, 
requite your vassall. 1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. xi. § 7^. 
309 If a parson of a Church be seised of Glebe Land m the 
right of his Parsonage or Vicarage. CX645 Howell 
I. V- xvi. (1650) 153 It lies upon the Thames, and the Glebe- 
land house is very large and fair, ct 1825 T. Jeff^son 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 38 A glebe house and land with the 
other necessary appendages. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset 
I. xxxiii. 284 The archdeacon .. had purchased a property 
. . contiguous to the glebe-land. 1B70 Daily Nezes ii^Feb., 
His promised Bill for affording facilities for the acquisition 
of glebes and glebe-houses by the different religious de- 
nominations in Ireland. 


Hence Glebe v, rare. Irons, a. To fnrnish 
(clergyman or church) with a glebe, b. To set 
apart as a glebe, c. (See quot. 1611.) 

x6ti Florio, Glebdre, to gleebe or breake clods of earth. 
2641 Sir B. Rudyard Sp, Ho. Comm. 15 June, Landlords 
.. gleabed them [parish Churches] with some portion of 
land. X797 Statist. Acc. Seotl, XIX. 329 A great part of 
the common was subdivided or glebed. 

Glebeless (glrblfe), a. [f. Glebe + -less.] 
Having no glebe. 

1846 in Worcester, dting Genii. Mag. 

Giebie, obs. form of Gieby. 
t Glebose. cr. 06s.— “ [ad. h. glebos-us.'] = 
Glebocs. (Bailey toI. II. 1727.) 
t Glebo'sity. 06s.— ® [f. L. gle6os-us full oi 
clods + -ITT.] 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Glehosity, fulness ot clods, or turfs. 
2775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

GlebOUS (glf’bas), a. rare. [ad. L. glebds-us 
full of clods, f. gleba Glebe.] Clod-like, earthy ; 
abounding in clods. 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xiii. 216 ^Vhite silver Ore 
that was glebous, or cloddy, found at Sneberg, X72X-^ 
Bailey, Glebous, full of Clods, Cloddy. 1822 T. ' 1 'aylor 
Apuleius 2 The dewy turf and the glebous plains. Ibid, 
300 Flame-coloured animals are generated m fire., and 
such as are glebous {h. glebulenta] in earth. 

t Gle*bTlletlt, A. Obs.— o [aA.’L.gHbulenl-us 
(in Apuleius ; see Glebous, quot. 1822).] 

«2t-9o Bailey, Glebulent, cloddy, &c. 1775 in Ash. 
€rlet3Tll0S6 (glx‘bii/lc^us),4i. [f. ’L.glebul-a (dim. 
of gleba clod) + -OSE.] Having glebulse or small 
roundish elevations, as the thalli of some lichens. 
x866 in Treas. Boi, s.v. Glebulx. 

Gleby (girbi), a. ? Obs. Also 6 giebie, -ye, 

7 gleaby. [f. Glebe jA + -yl.] Of soil: Full of 
clods ; rich, fertile. 

1566 D RANT Horace s Sat. t. ii. A vilj b, A landed man . . 
Whose medowes fayre, andglebye groundes Revenues ample 
yeeldes. c x6ii Chapman Iliad iii. 8z You dwelling safe in 
gleby Troy, the Greeks retire their force, T’ Achaia. 2622 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. 156 Her Banks, which all her 
course on both sides do abound With Heath and Finny olds, 
and often gleaby ground. ^ 1718 Prior Solomon 1. 696 Per- 
nicious flatt’ry ! Thy malignant Seeds. .Sadly diffus’d o’er 
Virtue’s Gleby Land, With rising Pride amidst the Com 
appear. 1794 Gefttl. Mag. 11 . 1132 Summer’s gleby covert 
breaks. 1833 O’Brien tr. Villanueva's Pkoenic. Irel. xv, 
(1837) i6t In that language bolun means a glebe or gleby land. 

‘\'Qle 6 if ppl» a. Obs. [Variant of see Clead 
V.'] Clothed, dressed. 

CX37S .5*^. Leg. Saints, Seveti Sleepers 191 He in sorow 
led his lyf, Sytand tn askis Sc gled in hare, a 1450 Le 
Marie Arth. 3172 Hym thowht he satte, In gold AUe 
gledde, .. vpon Awbele, that fulle tvyde spredd. 

Gled, obs, form of Glad, Gleeb. 

. Glede, gled.(gl<d, gled). Forms : a. i glide, 
glloda, 4 - glede, (6 gleede, gleyd, 7, 9 gleed, 

9 dial, gleid), 6- glead, (6 gleade). / 3 . Sc. 5- 
gled, (7-8 glaid, 9 glade). [OE. glida wk. masc. 
corresponds to Icel. gleSa, MSw. gladha, Sw. glada 
wk. fern. ; the OTeut. form was prob. *glidon- and 
with 0- nmlaut gledon-, f. glii- weak grade of the 
root of *gltian to GtlDB. For the radical sense 
cf. Da, glente, Sw. dial, gldnta kite, glede, which 
seem to be related to Glent ».] The kite {Milvus 
regalis). Now chiefly north, and .Sr. (in form gled). 

'I'he name is also locally applied to other birds of prey, as 
the buzzard, osprey, and peregrine falcon. The kite is 
sometimes distinguished as the forkdail{ed), red, or salmon- 
tailed gled, while the names of blue, brozm and white- 
ahoon gled are given to the hen-harrier.^ 
a. ^725 G/w. 1313 A/r7zwx,gHoda, ciooo^lfric 

Horn. I. 586 Se <ie ]?urh reaflac jewilniui §a Sing be he mid 
his eajum wiSutan sceawaS, sc is glldo, na culfre. X3.. 

E, E. Allit. P. B. 1696 Holje were his jqen Sc voder campe 
hores, Sc al watz gray as b® glede. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
Ixii. 8, I am b* bridde, and if bou bill me not be glede will 
ravishe me. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xl. (X49S) 
156 Some ibwles haue a grctc gallc on the lyuer..a5 in 
a goshawke and in a kyte or glede. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. 

§ 146 To se that they [chickens] be well keple from the 
gleyd, Crowes, fuUymartcs & other vermin. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell. xiv. Hi. 7 The Saracens ..spoylcd and 
destroyed, like unto ravenous Gledes and Kites [L. milvi]. 
1688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII, 989 The largest I 
take to be that they call the Grey Eagle, being much of 
the colour of our Kite or Glead. 1766 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 63/x One James Haxup of Tadcaslcr shot a glead or 
kite that measured six feet between wing end and wing end. 
1829 Southey Inscrip. Caledon. Canal 2 The glede Wheel- 
ing between the mountains in mid air, 1881 Standard 
2 Mar. 5 The kite, or glead, or puttock is almost extinct. ^ 
p. c 1450 Henryson Tale cf Dog^ 30 The Gled, the Graip 
at the bar couth stand. As Advocalis expert in to the lawis. 
1457 Sc. Acts, Jos. Iff c. 32 (1814) II. 51/2 Rvks crawys 
ancl vber foulys of reif as ernys, bussards gledds and myt- 
talls. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 , 108 All that tyme 
with faWheid he thame fed. As quha wald set ane gime 
befoir ane gled. a *605 Uoutgombme Ffyting zv. Pohvart 
331 Thy gall and thy guisserne to giaids shall bee given. 
1768 Ross Helenore i. 58 As .. hen upo* the midden head 
Wad tent her chuckens frae the greedy glaid. a 1774 Fer- 
GUssoN Leith Races Poems (1845) 33 Inen dinna gape like 
gleds, for greed, To sweel hale bickers down- 1814 Scott 
\Vav. xHi, I am as hungry as a gled. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan 64 My old heart Goes pit-a-pat to hear it ; like 
the merle That sees a gled o’wheao. 

b. Comb., as ^ gledt-colotired adj.; also gled 
wing, the name of an artificial fly. 


Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 171 S. yonge black horsse, 
xl". A yonge gled-coloured, price xl». x68o Lend. Gat. 
No. 1478/4 Stolen .. a Dun glaid coloured Nag, with some 
white hairs. 1693 Ibid, No. 2867/4 Stolen .. a Sandy grey 
or Glead coloured Horse. 1867 F. Francis Anrtine x. 
(iBSo) 359 The (Jled Wing or Red Wing. 

■ Gled, Gledful, obs. ff. Glad, Gladful. 

Glede, obs. form of Gleed, 

Gledge (gledj),^. Sc. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
Glee, Gleg vbs.j intr. * To look asquint, to take 
a side view ; to look cunningly and slily on one side ’ 
(Jam.). 

1805 A. Scott Poems 56 (Jam.) Here cautious love maun 
gledge a-squint, And stounlins feast the ee. 18x3 Hocc 
Queen's Wake i. 71 The corby craw cam gledgin near, The 
ern gede veeryng bye. x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxvi, Let 
them be gentles allenarly, without ony fremd servants . . to 
be gledging and gleeing about. 

Hence Gledge sb., a side-glance ; a sly look. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. xxxvili, He gae a gledge wi’ his ee, 
that I kenn’d he took up what I said. 

Gledliche, Gledluker : see Gladly. 

Qlednesse, -schipe, -scype, obs. ff. Glad- 


ness, -SHIP. 

Gledttage, var. Gladding vU. sb., Obs. 
faie-dy,a. Obs. 7‘are~^. ff . glede Gleed + 
-yk] Glowing liot. 

<rx385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 105 Constreyned me with 
so gledy desire. 

Glee (gif )» •^^* Forms: a. i glfu, gliw, gldow-, 
3 gleow, gleu, (gleaw), 3, 5 glu, 3-4 {Sc. 6) glow, 
4-5 glewe. I glfo, (glis-), 1-2 gldo, 4 gleo, 
3-6 gle, 3, 6 Sc. glie, 6 glye, 4- glee. [OE. 
gllw, gUo neut, — ON. gly (rare) ; the word is want- 
ing in the other Teutonic languages. The orig. 
stem *gliuJo- was variously treated in OE., yielding 
the forms gUeg-, gllg- (in compounds and oblique 
cases), gllw (the nom. is found only in glosses, but 
gliwes, etc. are common in poetry, more rarely 
gUow-), and gleo (poetic). From the two latter 
forms came ME. gle^u and gle, of which glew 
became obs. in the i6th c., surviving longest in the 
northern dialects. (Cf. Hue from orig. *hiuJo’,) 
InOE.andME.thewordischieflypoctic. After the isthc. 
it seems to have been rarely used, and in the X7th c. is almost 
entirely absent from literature. Phillips (X706) marks it a.s 
obsolete, and Johnson considered It a merely comic word (see 
3, quot. Z755). It again became common towards the end 
of the x8tb c., but the cause of its revival is not apparent.] 
f 1 . Entertainment, play, sport; oecas. scornful 
jesting, mockery. Also chamher-glew^ Chamber- 
ing 2. Ohs, 


a. a 700 Spinal Gloss. 398 Facitiar [sic], gliu. Ibid. 550 
In viimoy in gliuuse. a xooo Pheentx 139 m Exeter Bk.% 
iEni; I’ara dreama be dryhten sescop gumum (o gllwe in 
has j^cqmran woruld. e 1300 Havelok 2332 J>o mouflie men 
se eueril gleu. a xxxo in Wright Lyric P. 1x4 Mury hit ys 
..in hyre hour, Wih gomenes ant with gleowes. CZ450 
Henryson Mor. Fab. 19 Of chalmer-glew. .Wasted hee was, 
of nature colde and dry. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, III. 256 
The bemand buglls all of bras that blew, Quhtlk for to heir 
it wes ane glorius glew, 

p. C7XS Corpus Gloss. 354 Cqhillatio, glio, cxooo tr. 
Basils Admon. ix. (1849) 54 Hi hjefdon him to glige his 
halwendan myne^unge. a 1225 Ancr, R. 210 Summe iuglurs 
beo9 bet ne kunne seruen of non oder gleo, buten makten 
cheres, & wrenchen mis hore muS, & schulen mid hore eien. 
a X300 Floriz ij* Bl. 793 per was alle kunnes gleo pat migte 
at eni briddale beo. x%..E, E, Allit. P. A. 95 So mactijos 
gle coube no mon gete As here & se her adubbement. 
c 1386 [see Game sb, i], 1542 Udall Erasm, Apoph. 297 b, 
Wherupon wer made plaies for a triumphe almoste In euei^ 
cornere through out the citee,.And euen emiddes all this 
glye, the report goeth, that [etc.]. 15^ Gude 4 Godlie B. 
(S.T,S.)2o 6 O Jesu ! gif lhay thocht greit glie To se Goddis 
word downe smorit. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 109, 1 shall 
be..flowted and reflowted with intolerable glee. 

+ b. In phrases. To have glee, to make oneself 
glee ; to make sport. To snake ends glee of ox on \ 
to make sport of (a person or thing). Obs. 

a X300 Floriz ^ Bl. 477 pis opere lojen and hadde gleo, 
And gop ajen and leiep beo. 13. , Guy Warw. (A.) 3648 Of 
mi wounde pou madest pi gle. <1x450 Le Morte Arth. 1164 
Now thou on kn^htis makeste thyglewe to lye vppon hem 
for envye. 1602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 108 b, Many way- 
farers make themselues glee, by putting the Inhabitants in 
mind of this priuiledge [etc.]. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 

Antichr. 11. vi. 62 Doth not the papist make himselfe glee, 
to see the preachers .. throwne downe into the depth of 
miserie? 


Fc. siortk. Affair, business (cf. Game jA 5). Obs. 
a. a X300 Cursor M, 12933 H was sene he noght him 
kneu, quen he be-gan do suilk a gleu. X375 Barbour Bruce 
VI. 558 The kyng said, as the glew is gane, Bettir than thou 
I mycht It do. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. v. 142 Gyve 
Brws beis kyng of Scotland, .. yhe sail sare rew Bat ewyrc 
of pis begouihpe Glewe. 

p. 1^75 Barbour Bruce 1. 90 Thai trowyt that he.. Wald 
hawe lugyt in lawte; Bot other wayis all ghcid the gle. 
C 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 98 llie gude wyf glaid with the gle to 
begin. .To the dure went our Dame [etc.]. 

+ 2 . Musical entertainment, playing; music, 
melody. Also fig. of other sounds. Obs. 

a. c xooo Versus Gnotn. 172 (Gr.) By lars oe hirn con leoSa 
worn, oWe mid hondum con hearpan gretan, hafao him his 
gliwes siefe. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixni. 24 Ealdomenn . . 
gleowe sungon. <r 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 459 lotal is broker song 
and glaw, Wit of inusike, w.I he knea-. -i.joo Cunjr M 
7433 Qvfl wit gleu, and quil wit sang . . pus^be «rued miU 
lang. c X320^r> Trittr. sgo He laujt him tch alcde Of jch 
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maner of glewe And euerich playing Jjede. c 14^0 Promp. 
Parv. 200/1 GIu or mynstralcye, vtusica, arwonia. 

B. Be<twuff{Z^ sros pasr wss gidd and gleo . . ; hw-ilum 
mldedeor hearpan Wynne, gomenwudu grette. cBgy K. 
jElfred Gregory's Past. xxvi. 183 Bonne sefeng Bauid his 
hearpan, & sestxllde his wod^raja mid ojem gHse {Cott, 
MS. gli^e.] c xsoS Lay. 7006 He cutfen [v.r. cuj>e] al heos 
songes & pat gleo of ilcche londe. c rays ServingCkrist sB 
in O. E. Misc.QX per is gronjTige and grure and grj’slich 
gle. 1297 (j^Louc. (Rolls) ^515 pere he harpede so wel 
pat he payde al pe route Hii jeue him siluer uor is gle & 
lete him go is wcy. c 1366 Chaucer A. B.C. 100 We han 
none other melody ne glee Us to rejoyce in our adversitee. 
c 1400 R&wlojid ^ O. 34 Burdours in to p* haulle pay 
brynge, pat gayly with paire gle gan synge.^ 1508 Dunbar 
Tita niariit ‘wewen 518 Thai [the birds) maid a glorius gle 
amang the grenc bewis. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 278 
That in the forest was non so great a tree But that he 
daunced for joye of that gle. 

t b. An instrument of music. Obs. 

A 1225 Leg. Kaih. 145 Ha iherde .. ludinge of pe men, 
gleowinge of euch gleo IL. inultimodiim genus organorutn}. 
a «oo Cursor M. 1521 (Gott.) Tobal first vnderfang Musyk 
Organis, harpe, and oper gleu, He drou paim vt of music 
neu. 13.. K. Alls. 191 Orgies, tymbres, al maner gleo 
Was dryuen ageyn that lady freo. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1224 
His gles weren so sellike pat wonder poujt hem pare. His 
harp, his croude was rike. 2387 Trevisa Ht^den^ (Rolls) 
VI. 179 He hadde and used instrumentis of musik, pipes and 
strenges, and opere manere of glee. 

c. A musical composition, of English origin, for 
three or more voices (one voice to each part), set 
to words of any character, grave or gay, often con- 
sisting of two or more contrasted movements, and 
(in strict use) without accompaniment. 

The glee differs from the madrigal in involving little or no 
contrapuntal imitation, and from the part-song in the inde- 
pendence of its parts, which form *a series of interwoven 
melodies’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

1659 Playfobd Sel, Ayres ^ Dial. 84 A glee to Bacchus 
with chorus. 2767 Percy Reliq., Notes on Ess.Anc. Minstr. 
57 As for the word Glees, it is to this day used in a musical 
sense, and applied to a peculiar piece of composition. 2775 
Sheridan Rivals 11. i, ^Sdeath, to make her self the pipe and 
ballad monger of a circle, to soothe her light heart with 
catches and glees. 2835 Hood Poetry ^ Prose, <5* IPorse xxvi, 
Suppose that . . They were all set as glees for four voices, 
28M W. A. Barrett Eng. Glees ^ Part-songs, Pref. vi, 

3 . Mirth, joy, rejoicing ; in modern use, a lively 
feeling of delight caused by special circumstances 
and finding expression in appropriate gestures and 
looks. In early quots. frequently in phrase ^me 
and gUe* 

a. a 2250 Prov. Ml/rtd 47 in Q,E. Mhe. 104 He is one 
god ouer aile godnesse. He is one gleaw [r. r. gleu] ouer 
alle glednesse. He is one blisse ouer alle blissen. a 2300 
Cursor M. 23359 Of alkln gladnes es k^r [In heaven] 
gleu And l^at es euer Hike neu. 0x375 Sc, Leg, Saints, 
George 666 To \>t tempil . , ai ^ed with grete glew for to se 
George sacryfy. c 2,430 Hymns Vxrg, 29 His moornynge 
scbulde tume into ioie brijt. His longynge into glewe. 2560 
Rollano Crt, Venus 1. 90 In Venus Bowr [printed Bowe] 
to eik baith game ana glew. a 2568 in Bannntyne MS, 
(Hunter. Club.) 653/20 And I may nych hir neir Than gon 
wer neuir my glew. 

/ 5 . a 2200, c 2250 [see Game 2]. ^ e 2275 Lon^ Life 40 in 
O. E. Misc. 158 Ine deS schal W lif enai, And me wop al J)i 
gleo. <2x300 Cursor M. 3370 Rebecca and ysaac ersamen 
Mette wit mikcl gle [later MSS. ioyel and gammen. c 2375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 328 Gyfe ge wil parcenaris be Of 
his grete blys & lestand gle. CX4X0 Chron. Eng, 456 in 
Ritson Metr. Rom. II, Muche he lovede gle ant gome. 
ci^6o Towneley Myst. i. 84, I am so fare and bright, Of 
me commys alle this light, This gam & al! this gle. 2598 
Marston Pygmal. iv. 156 Laugh and sport with me At 
strangers follies with a merry glee, ciooo Tttncn n. iv. 
(1842) 35 By love, my hearte is full of glee That I haue 
founde out such a one as hee. 2724 Gay Skepk, IVeek 
V. 27 Is Blouzelinda dead T farewel my Glee ! No Hap- 
piness is now reserv'd for me. 2755 Fohnson, Glee^loy\ 
merriment ; gayety . . It is not now used, except in ludicrous 
writing, or wuh some mixture of irony and contempt. 2770 
Goldsm, Des. Vilt.zoi Full well they laugh’d with counter- 
feited glee. 2787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 18 Tan., A person 
..spoke to me by my name ; I never heard the sound with 
more glee. 1802 Wordsworth Sonn. Liberty xii. 1, There 
came a TjTanl, and with holy glee Thou foughl’st against 
him. 28x4 D. H. O’Brian Captiv. ^ Escape 224 My feet 
were healing very fast, and I advancea with great glee. 2828 
Life Planter, yamatca 288 Attired in their best and gayest 
apparch they seemed al! life and glee. 0x859 Macaulay 
If isf. Eng. xxiii. V, X17 William felt all the glee of a school- 
boy who IS leaving harsh masters and quairdsome comrades 
to pass the Christmas holid^’s at a happy home, 18^ J. 
CoLBORNE flicks Pasha 165 They displayed all the childish 
glee of semi-savage natures. 

•f'b. In phrases. To make g!et\ to be glad or 
to rejoice. {There') glads {gains, games) him 
no glee : notbing gives him pleasure. To have glee 
of\ to find pleasure^ in. To make one good glee : to 
welcome or entertain heartily. Obs. 

e. a 2300 Cursor M, 11031 [The child} Again him mad 
gl.idnes an glu [GStt. MS. loi and gleu; Trin, MS. murhes 
newe). C2330 R. Hrvsne Chron. (tBto) 295 Whan hei 
irumpc herd, bat he to batalle blewc, ft saw }>e jales sperd, 
ban gamened pam no glewe. C2430 SyrTryam. 462 There 
dwellyd that lady longe Moche myrlhe was them amonge, 
Bui iher gamyd hur no glewe. 

B. CX300 Maximon in Ret. Ant. I. 123 Of nothing that 
y sc Ne gladieih me no gle. <t 13^ Minot Poems (ed. Hall) 
IV. S 7 When sir Philip of France nerd tell bat king Edward 
in Wd waJd dwell gayned him no gle. c 2375 .SV. Leg, 
Saints, Baptist Hetjohnl in his modir wambe mad gle. 
e 1475 Rauf Coit^enr 7x7 D.ame, of thy gUtierand gyde 
haue 1 na gle. 2579 Si esser Skepk. Cal. May aSa Being 
within, the Kidde made him (the fox) good glee. 


t c. A state of exaltation or prosperity. Ohs. 

1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Feb. 224 Now stands the Brere 
like a Lord alone^ Puffed vp with piyde and vaine pleas- 
aunce; But all this glee had no continuance. 15^ Greene 
Perimedes 28 Alexander the great .. amidst his most glee 
and greatest glorye, was cowardlye poysoned. 

fd. Applied to a person (cf. Joy). Obs. 

cx6xo Middleton, etc. IVtdow i. ii, Thou art my glee, 
Martino. 

*b 4 . Bright colour, beauty, Obs. 

C2440 Kor.6 Myst. i. 82 What I am worthely wTOght with 
wjTschip, i-ivj's I For in a glorius gle my gleterjTjg it 
glemes. ? 0x500 Chester Pl.vM. 343 It semes.. a bright star 
for to bee from it we may not flee but aye glow [2 MSS. 
glye) on the glee, till it downe glide. 2567 Fenton Trag. 
Disc. vii. 241 Conuerting the naturall coollour [of her haire] 
in to a glistering glee suborned hy arte, 2573-80 Baret's 
Alv. To Rdr. A vj a/i Large wide feelds. .Adornde with 
floures most beautifull in glee. 

+ b. Phr. cf.prec.and qnot. 1567. 

2563 Mirr. Mag., Buckingham xii, Agaynst whose feare 
no heapes of golde and glie [rime-wd. skye] . . His cruell hart 
of safetie could assure. [2567 Fenton Trag. Disc. vii. 139 
To encrease the glee of his golden coffers.] 2590 Spenser 
F.Q, I, ix. 32 Not for gold nor glee will I abyde By y'ou. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., asglee-^od, -maiden, -smger, 
-woman ; glee-club, a society formed for the prac- 
tice and performance of glees and part-songs. + Also 
(OE. and early ME.) glee-beam, a poetical term 
for the harp; glee-craffc, minstrelsy ; glee-dream, 
delight of minstrelsy. Also Gleeman. 

Beoxvulf (Z.) 2263 Nffis hearpan wyn, gomen *gleo-beames, 
0x2^0 uretsun in Cott. Horn. 193 Mid ham is muruhffe 
moniuold wi 3 -ute teone and treie Gleobeames and gome 
inouh. 0900 Xx. Gregory's Dial, i. ix. (Lye) ■“Glis-crseft, 
c 22D5 Lay. 701a Al bis mon-cun bat of him iherden tellen 
seiden bat he wes god of alle gleo-craften. Beowul/{Zi) 3021 
Nu se here-wisa nleahtor alejde gamen ond *gleo-dream. 
ciaos Lay.^ 1823 Brutus & ms du^etSe makeden halinesse 
. . mid murie gleo-dreme. 2586 Warner A lb. Eng. 111. xvii, 
Whom Brutons did their ’’Glee-god for his skill in Musicke 
call, c loooAgs, Ps. (Spelm.) Ixvii. 27 Madena glywiendra 
vel *gliew meden. 2810 Scott Ladyo/L. vr. vi, Thou now 
hast glee-maiden and harp. 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, 
Itinerant *glee-singers. 1828 Scott E. M. Perth x, Here is 
a strolling *glee-woman with her viol, preparing to sing 
beneath the royal windows. 

^ Hence f Glee v. a. vitr. to make merry, to re- 
joice. b. trans, to delight, gladden. AlsoGleo*- 
ing vbl. sb., playing, rare. 

The vb. corresponding to glee sb. was properly Glew (q.v.), 
and the following instances of are of doubtful value. 

a 1300 K, Horn 2400 (Ritson) Hue gonne murie synge 
And makeden huere gleynge [v.r. gleowinge]. « 2400 Pisitll 
o/Susan 84 On grapes be goldfinch bei gladen and glees 
[v.r. eladyn in her glees]. Ibid. 354 Alle pe gomus. .gladen 
and glees [f.r.gladid in her glees). aid^ooSirBeuesOilS, C.) 
289, 1 wolde, bow it hadde The for to glee. 

Glee, gley (glr, glsi). w. Obs. exc. north, and 
Sc. Forms s a. 3 glei, glaye, 3-4, 9 gley. 
0 . 4-6 gle, 5-7, 9 glee. y. 4 glije, 5 gly-, 6, 8 
glye, glie, 7 gly. [Of obsenre origin. The northern 
forms (a and 0 ) are normal variants from an orig. 
ME. gle jin ; in the midland dialects this was nar- 
rowed to glijen, whence later glj> (cf. Die, Ers, Ft Y, 
etc.). The vbs. Gledge, Gleg are related as Fleo 
v.^ to Flet w.] intr. To look asquint ; to have 
a cast in one or both eyes. Also, to look with one 
eye (see qnot. r866). 

o, B- u X300 Cursor M. 3862 pe eilder sister [Leah] he for- 
sok For SCO gleied [GStt. MS. pleyedj, als sais b® bok. 
[Fair/. MS. gleand ho ivas for-sop of Joke.) 02400 Destr. 
Troy 3772 With grete Ene & gray, glcyit a Htill. 2483 
Cath. Angl. 158/2 To Glee, lirnare. 2526 Skelton Mag- 
nyf. 2003, I daunsed the darlynge on my kne ; I garde her 
gaspe, I garde her gle. 2552 Huloet, Glaye, or lokeaskope, 
iransuertere hirguos. 1570 Levins Manip. 46/28 To Glee, 
Uppire, 2691 Ray Collect. Words 63 To look a squint, to 
glee. 2808^0 Jamieson, Gley, glee, glye, to squint, to look 
obliquely. x8x8[&ee Gledge). Mois Mansie JVauch 

xii. (1828) 280 But I could scarcely keepe from laughing 
when I glee’d round over my shoulder, and saw [etc.). x866 
Gregor Banjfsh. Gloss.,GUy, to take aim; to look with one 
eye. 2876 Mid. Yorksk. Gloss., Glee, to squint. 

y. c 2340 Cursor M. 3862 (Trin.) pe elder sister [Leah) be 
forsoke For she glijed seib b* boke. £2400 Destr. Troy 
3943 Faire Ene hade freike, & of fvn colour, Glemyt as 
be glasse and gliet a little. ? a 2^ Olye [see Glee sb. 4), 
2570 Levins Manip. 99/23 To Glye, Uppire. 2573-80 Baret 
Alv. G 274 To glie, or looke askue, ouerthwart. 1673 Wed- 
hebburn Voc. (Jam,) Laborat strabismo, he glietn. 2674 
Ray N. C. Words 2x To Gly (Lincoln), to look a-squint. 
2721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 339 .There's a time to Glye and 
a time to look even. 

Hence Glce’ing vbl. sb. and ppl, a,*, Glo'er, 
Gley er, fflyer, one that squints ; Glee, gley sb., 
a squint, a glance or side-look. Also Comb., as 
glyhalter (see quot. 1825). 

0x440 Prornp. Parv. 209/1 Glyare, or gogulcyc ( 5 “, 
^\oy<at), limus, Strabo, Ibid., C\yyt\ze, strabositas. 24.. 
Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 700/23 Jiec siroba [sic], a woman 
glyande. Ibid, 709/33 Iltc Strabo, a glycre. 2483 Cath. 
Angl.xgbh A Glecr, Itmus. 0x605 Volwart Flyting u\ 
Montgomerie 788 Fcard flyar, loud lyar, gooked glej-ar on 
the gallows. 2824-7 Moir Mansie Wauch xii. (1828) 191 
Giving first a glee eastward. 02825 ^orvxVcc.E. Anglia, 
Gly-halter, a halter or bridle with blinkers, as (hose of 
dr3ug)ji.)jor5cs, 2857 J. Scholt-S Taunt to see tV Queen 6 
(Lane. Gloss.) Iv yoan tay notls yoan see ut aw’ve o sooart 
ov o gley wi mi een. 2897 Blaeksv. Map. Nov. 610 A 
servant lass with one e^-c on the pot and the other up the 
lum as wc say of a glee or cast. 


I GleecG, dial. var. Glace sh. 

Gleed (gird), sb. Forms: i glced, gI6d, 3-6 
glede, 4-6 gleede, 5-6 -SV. gleid, 6-7 glQad(e, 
7- gleed, [Common Teut. : OE.^/eftf, str, f. 

s=OFris. gled, OS. gldd- (MDu. gioet, ^oed-. Da. 
gloed), OHG.^/ko/ (mod.G.^A//), (Sw., 

Da. gVod) OTeut. ^gUdi-z^ related to Glow z».] 
1 . A live coal ; an ember. Now only arch, or 
dial. 

cpso Lindisf. Gasp. John xviii. 18 Woeron stondende 5 a 
esnxs & embeht-menn mt gloedum fofdon cald uses, cxooo 
Ags. Ps, (Th.)cxlfij. 2 Swa ricels byS, bonne hit sifregleda 
basmaS. ^2x75 43 Summe ber wepeS, andall 

heore teres beoS berninde gleoen. 0x225 Ancr. R. X2- 
Seint Lorens also iSolede bet te gredil hef him upwardes 
mid berninde gleden. c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 474 D>oke 
how that fir ofsmal gleedes that been almoost dede vnder 
asshen wollen quike agayn whan they been touched with 
brymstoon. C24SO Henryson Mor. Fab, 15 Thine owne 
fire (friend) so it bee but a gleid, It warmeth well, and is 
wortjj gold to thee. 2563 Sackville Induct, Mirr. Mag, 
Ixviii, I can no more but tell howe there is scene FajTC 
Ilium fal in burning red gledes downe. 0 2656 Bp. Hall 
Occas. Medii. § 37 Vet, when I stir up these embers to the 
bottom, there are found some living gleeds, which do both 
contain fire, and are apt to propagate it. 2814 Cary Dante, 
Farad, .viv. 47 As the gleed Which gives out flame. 2847 
Longf. Ev. i. V. 98 The wind seized the gleeds and the 
burning thatch. 

Jig. C1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. Prol. 29 Foure gleedes 
ban we whiche I shal deuyse Avauntyng liyng Anger 
Coueitise Thise foure sparkles longen vn to eelde. 2422-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy j. ii, So of enuy hotter brent the glede. 
2589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr, (1851) 35 My name is Mars 
that am the bloody God The gleids that glow within my 
breast breed mischief al abrode. 26x2-25 Hall 
Contempi. O. T. x-v, ix, Yet even now out of the gleeds of 
Judah doth God raise up a glorious light to his forlome 
Church, a 2656 — Occas, Medit. § 22 Those few^ weak 
gleeds of grace, that are in me, might soon go out, if they 
were not thus refreshed. x^8 Bunvan Come 4 Welc. 57 The 
sweet and warm gleads of the promise are like the com- 
fortable beams of the Sun, which liven and refresh. 

f b. Frequent in similes, as red {hot, fierce) as a 
gleed ; to barn {glow, glister, glitter) as a gleed ; to 
spring as gleed or as spark of gleed, Obs. 

c 2300 Havelok ot That he ne sprong forth so sparkc of 
glede. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8xo) 295 Was no chejme 
so hie, bat ne ne sprong ouer als glede. C2386 Chaucer 
Kntls T. 2239 The crueel Ire reed as any gleede. 10x400 
Mor/e Arth. 226 His brode egbne That fulle brymly for 
breth brynte as the gledys. c 2430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode i. 
(2869) 23 She hadde hire handes vnder hire sides, and hire 
^♦en glowynge as gleedes. 25x3 Douglas eSneis xi. x. x 
Tumus hym self, als fers as ony gleid, Ful bissely addressit 
on his wejd. 25^5 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 67 Tha fled als 
fast^as spark gois out of gleid. 2566 Drakt Horace's Sat, 
iL vi. H viij b, Where scarlet vestures reade, On luery beddes, 
did close with gleames, as it were glowing gleade. 0 2650 
Artn, 6* King Cormv. 1x3 in Fumiv. Percy Folio 1 . 63 The 
eyes that beene in his head, they glister as doth the gleed. 

1 2 . A fire. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. « 5 * Gr, Kni. 2609 Braydex out \>t boweles, 
brennex horn on glede, <'2575 Sc, Leg. Saints, George tls 
pane com a fyre..fra of be hcwine..& biynt be temple In a. 
glede. <rx3^ CuKxscE'H MWePs T, 293 He .. sente hire., 
wafrespipyn^hooloutof the gleede. 02470 Henry Wallace 
IV. 752, I ham seruit to be brynt in a gleid. CX500 Nr,o 
Notbroune Mayd ^$2 in Hazl, E. P. P. JII. 15 Though he 
deserue To br>*nne and sterue In the infernall glede. 2567 
Turberv. Epit. etc. 42 And when j'ou see the Pellet pierce 
the Skyes And Powder make a proufe of hidden gleede. 
2755 R. Forbes Ajax's Sp. 5, I ..stood the brunt An’ 
slocken’d out that gleed. 

+ 3 . A beam (of light). Obs, rare. 

2566 Adlington I f. (1596) 20 , 1 thought that .. I 
shuld see and hcare some Oracle from heauen, and from 
the gleede of the Sunne, 1566 Studley tr. Seneca's Medea 
IV. 41 The bygger beare with golden gleede the greekish 
fleele doth guyde. 

4 . local, pi. Cinders, coke used as fuel, csp. by 
nail-makers. 

2853 Ann. Reg.Zi) She went to work at Pelsall, washing 
* gledes ' al a shilling a day. 2870 Gd. Wonis x Apr. 253/2 
A liule girl, .blows the ‘gleeds * (refuse fuel from the nud- 
dling-furnaccs of the Black Country) into blue interlambcnt 
flames. xBSa Standard s6T)ec. 2 In the centre of the shed 
..there is a ‘hearth’, fed by ‘gledes 'or breezes. 2891 T. 
Anderton Lett, /r. Country Ho. 237 Tliey poke out the 
gleeds at the bottom with the tickler, and put them at the 
top with the tongs. 

5 . Comb,, as gleed-like, gleed-red (cf. ON, glob- 
raubi^ adjs. 

0 xs4o-S‘a7t'/r2 JVardein Cott. Horn. 249 Euch an bcrc 5 ., 
an unrude raketche gled read of fure. Ibid. 253 EawJes 
gled reade. 2839 Bailey /’V2ri/r(i848) 75/1 The grave was 
gone, And in the stead there stood a gleedlike throne. 

Hence Gleed v. pseudo-arch, a. intr. To bum, 
glow. b. trans. To li;»ht up. rare. 

1567T0RCERV. Ovids Ep. K ij, 'J’he nearer I approche, the 
more my flame doolh gleede. a 1813 Barvnneo' Gatr/lyyu 
in A.LaIng Thistle 13 The fjTC flaucht gleeds the skie,^ ere 
welcome, quo’ the haul Baronne, To Pent me on my 

Gleed, gleyd (gird, gbid), ///. a. Obs. mc. 
north, and Se, Forms: 5 cloyit, 5-7 Rldd, 0 
elyod, 7 glide, 6, 8-9 gloyd, 9 gloyod, 8-g gleed. 

[f. Glee v. + -ed >.] 

1 . Of persons: Having a cast in one or both 
eyes ; squint-eyed. Also, onc-cyed (sec tiuots. 
c 1470 and i8fi6). 

ri47o Henry B'0//0iWi. 469 [He] coutli weyll luk and 
v-’vnk with the laE; Sum scomythim.sum gl»-id carllcald 
hirti thar. 2482 Aeta Dem. Audit. {sBj')} soj/t ’Die wde 
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gleyit andro being oft tymes callit & nocht compent. 1535 
CovERDALE Ltv. xxi. 20 For who so euer hath a blemysh 
vpon himshal not come nere whether he be blynde. .or hath 
eny blem>*sh in the eye or is gleyd. ^1565 Lindesay 
(P itscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) p. xvi, The crooked Hume 
and the glyed Hepburn. a 1605 Polwart Flyting w. 
Montgomerie 751 Gleyd glaiker. X724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
il//«.(J753) 1.90 There will begleedGeordyJanners. ’ 18x2 
Macneill Poans{^d. 3) II. 117 Gleyed Sawnie, the haivrel, 
he met me yestreen. ' x866 Gregor Banffsh. Gloss.^ Gieyt, 
blind of an eye. Rarely used in the sense of squint-eyed. 
1893 Northximbld. Gloss.., Gleed , . . squinting. ‘Gleed Will 
—squinting Will. 

D. Of the eyes : Squint-. 

a 1613 Overbury Cmvivts Wks. (1856) 256, I think such 
speech becomes a King noe more than glide-eyes does his 
face, when I think he looks on me, he sees me not. 

2 . Not straight, crooked, twisted. Also iraiisf, 
of character. To gang gleed’. to go wrong. 

. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie^ Chron^Scot. (1728) 115 And 
there to jeopardy a rose-noble on a cast, against a gleed 
half-peny. i 8 o 8 - 5 o Jamieson, Gleyd, .. oblique, not direct 
. . That wa's gleyd, that wall stands obliquely. x8i8 Scott 
Rob Royy\, ‘What is Miss Vernon, Andrew?’..* Other than 
a gude ane, I'm fearing’, said Andrew ..‘something glee'd 
—your honour understands me ? ’ 1822 — Nigel xxxii, Did 
you ever hear of the umquhile Lady Huntlnglen . . ganging 
a wee bit gleed in her walk through the world. X893 North- 
umbld. Gioss., Gleed, Glide, crooked, or twisted, not straight. 
Hence f Glee’dness. 

1673 Wedderburn Voc. (Jam.), gleidness. 

Gieed(e, yar. Glede. 

Gleeful (gli'ful), a. [f. Glee + -ruL.] Full of 
glee ; possessed by or manifesting a feeling of glee. 

1586 Warner /I /A Eng. iv. xx. (1589) L 3 a, Nor lackes he 
gleeful tales to tell, whil'st that the Bole doth trot. 1388 
Shake. Tit. A. ii. iii. ii Wlierefore look’st thou sad, When 
euery thing doth make a Gleefull boast? 1594 Carew 
Tasso (1881) 96 The wylie wench them makes her gleefull 
game. 1736 W. Thompson Efithal. Roy. Nupt. viii, Deign 
to receive the Nation's publick Voice, .who gleeful stand . . 
and thus express their Joys ; In Peals of loud Acclaim, and 
Mirth’s confused Noise. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romoia iii. xxiii, 
[Her] ardour . . was doubly strengthened by the gleeful 
triumph she saw in hard and coarse faces. x886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts 25 The Chinee, gleeful at the length 
of his pigtail. 

Hence Glee’fally adv., in a gleeful manner j with 
glee. 

1862 Lytton Sir. Story 11 . 8 He would be led^ on to 
boast gleefully of thoughts Which the most cynical of 
criminals, .would shrink from owning. 1873 Ouida Pascarll 
1 . 9 They wore it. .grinning gleefully from ear to ear. 1890 
* L. Falconer ’ Mile. Ixe (1891) 130 The children plunged 
gleefully into the copse. 

GleeisMy (glr'ijli),rrify.‘ rare. [f. Glee + 
-ISH + -LY 2 ,] ss Gleefully. 

1828 Banim Anglo-Irish III. 7 Hts humoursome message 
which had made the young beauty laugh so gleeishly. 
Ibid. III. 47. X838 Tatt^s Mag.W. 276 Saunders now tittered 
gleeishly. 

Gleet Forms: 6 gleke, 6-7 gleeke, 
(7 gliok), 7- gleek. [a. OY.glic, in 1464 written 
ghelicque, perh. ad. MDn. gkelic (Du. gelijlt, Ger. 
gleich) Like, the possession of three cards of the 
same kind (see sense 2) being one of the points 
in the game ; but the word has not been found in 
Du. as the name of a game.] 

1 . A game at cards, played by three persons ; 
forty-four cards were used, twelve being dealt to 
each player, while the remaining eight formed a 
common * stock \ Also penny {Jialfpenny, two- 
penny, etc.) gleek. Now only Hist. 

1^33 Knowledge Pref., ItL. .lerned sooner, .thanne 

Pnmero or Gleeke. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 9 
What is a man now a dayes if he know not . . to play . . at 
cards, dice, &c. post, cenle, gleke, or such other games? 
i6x6 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass v. ii, When you please, Sir, I 
am Fc- three peny Gleeke, your man. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Qcntlem. {i64x) 126 As in games at cards the Man 
requires a quicke conceit, the gleeke (because of variety) 
requires a retentive memory, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) 
11 . 160 Yet you’ve an Imposition laid on Brick, For all you 
then laid out, at Beast, or Gleek. x68oShadwell JPoman- 
Capt. IV, The rogue bids for his liberty, as if it were a Stock 
at 12** Gleek. 1762 Goldsm. Nash 56 The games of Gleek, 
Primero, In and In, and several others now exploded, 
employed our sharping ancestors. 1822 Scott Nigel xxi, 
Would win ten times as much at gleek and primero as I 
used to do at put and beggar-my-neighbour. 1855 W. 

Braddock's Exp. T13 Itwasat some place of lower 
resort that he . .staked his little means at gleek [etc.]. 

f 2 . A set of three court cards pf the same rank 
in one hand, in the game of gleek. Ohs, 

1614 J. Cooke Gree 7 te's Tit Qiiogue Dab, Sta. Give me a 
mournaval of aces, and a gleeke of queens. Long. And me 
a gleeke of knaves. Scat. Vdslid, I am gleek’t this time. 
161S Tomkis Albumaznr iii. v, Tri. At gleeke? content. 
A morneuall of Ases, gleeke of Knaues, lust nine apeece. 
[A moumival of aces counted for 8 points, and a gleek of 
knaves for 1 (Cotton). J 1670 Cotton Gamester\\. 68 A Mourn- 
iol is either all the Aces, the four Kings, (Jueens, or Knaves, 
and a (Sleek is three of any of the aforesaid. 

t b. iraitsf. A set of three ; a trio. Ohs. 
x6xs Tomkis A Ihumazar iv. x, For this day wee’l celebrate 
A gleeke of Marriages. x62§ B. Staple o/ N. iv, 

Cen, Let a protest goe out against him. blir. A mournivell 
of protests ; or a gleeke at least ! 1662 Rump Songs 
1 . 160 From a gleek of Lord Keepers of one poor Seal, Libera 
tetc.]. C2671 Marvell On 3 Duhes killing the Beadle 
in Roxb.Ball. (1883) IV. 526 'Twas there a Gleek of Dukes 
[elc.l. 1710 Brit. Apolio III. No. 25. 3/2 Like Paris with 
his (jleek of Wagtails on Ida. 


■ 1 3 . Dutch gleek (see quot.), Ohs. 

x6^ Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. v. 96 He was not able to stirre 
his jawes, nor could be’partaker of any of the good cheer, 
except it were the liquid part of it, which they call Dutch 
gleek, where he plated his cards so well,- and vied and 
revied so often that he had scarce an eye to see withall. 

Hence f Qlee'ker, a player at the game of gleek. 
rare. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode 11. i, There newr was so un- 
satmblea Carder, anoldGleekernever lov'd to sit To ’t like her. 
+ Gleek, Ohs. Forms: 6 glike, glyke, 
(? glyeke), (glyg), gleke, (gleake), 6-7 glick(e, 
gleeke, 7, 9 gleek. [Of obscure origin ; possibly 
a diminutive of Glee : cf, Glaik.] 

1 . A gibe, jest, gird. 

ciSSfi Image HyPocr.'jys They durst not fight ne strike 
They feared of a gleke. 1564 Harding Answ. Je^veVs 
Challenge Pref. 5 Glykes, nyppes and scoffes, bittes, cuttes 
and gyrdes, become not that stage. 2566 Drant Horace's 
Sat. vn. D vj b. With gybes, and glickes, and taunting 
slrj'fe.^ 1580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 291 What greater dis- 
curtesie . . then with so many nips, such bitter girdes, such 
disdainful glickes to answere him that honoured hir. 1589 
Pappe^ w. Hatchet Eij b, If thy vain be so pleasant, and 
thy wit so nimble, that all consists in glicks and girds ; pen 
some playe for the Theater. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 1. 
iv. 175, 1 meane to take downe the confident and the ouer- 
weener with a sober gleeke. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 22 Blasphemin' wi’ a valiant zeal Twa ne'er- 
do-weels, the Paip and deil, Wi' gleeks at GuLse and Mary. 

b. To give one a (^or the') gleek'. to make a jest 
at his expense ; to mock, make sport of, play a 
trick upon him. 

1567 Turberv. Otnds Ep.'^yt\, Now wholly she delights 
Anchtses eye to leake : To him alone she closely clinges, 
and giues the rest the gleake. txs®o jEFFERiEBw^^rnrj iv. 
V. in Arckiv Stud. d. neueren Spr. (1897) If they ihinke to 
beguyle or geve me such a gleke, they must aryse earlye. 
1587 Golding De Morjtay xii'i. (1617) 203 A wise man to 
giue a glike to another wise man, ciphereth a letter grossely 
for the nonce. 1599 Life More in Wordsw. Ecct. Biog. 
(1853) IL Sir Thomas, seeing the exceeding vanitie of 
the man, thought he needed modestie, and gave him this 
gentle gleeke- 1607 Peele's Jests (c 1620) 15, 1 vow by love, 
if I can see him wearc tt, He giue him a glyg. 

2 . A coquettish glance, rare. 

1509 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. Palinode 10 Coy glances, 
glickes, cringes, and all such simpring humours. X622 
Fletcher & Rowley Maid 0/ Milt 11. ii, A pretty gleek 
coming from Pallas’ eye. 

Gleek, v. Obs. Forms : see Gleek sb.^ [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To trick, circumvent. (In quot. 1614 
with allusion to Gleek 

XS77 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 56 Methinkes thou 
gicekistemanyalorde. 1598 Tom Tyler 
more that I get her, the more she doth glike me. 16x4 J. 
Cooke Greene's Ttt Quoque D 2 b, Seat. Come Gentlemen, 
what’s your game? Sta. Why Gleeke, that’s your onely 
game. Gleeke let it be, for I am perswaded 1 shall gleeke 
someofyou; cutsir. x6s3URQUHART.^<i^r/<i7> r. xii. 55 He 
hath gleeked us to some pu^ose, bobbed we are now for ever. 

2 . intr. To make a jest or gibe {at a person). 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. L 150 Nay, I can gleeke vpon 

occasion. 1599 — Hen. K,v.i.78,I haueswne yougleeking 
& galling at this Gentleman twice or thrice. 1593 Nashe 
Strange Newes Wks. (Grosart) II. 197 Not mee alone did 
hee reuile .. but glickt at Pap-hatebet once more, a 1687 
Cotton Poet. IPks. (1765) 150 Besides, you must not take 
a Picque, If he sometimes speak plain and gleek. 

3 . (See quot.) 

i6xx CoTGR., Liiner,..\o gleeke, or looke askew at. 

Hence Glee’king vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

c 1534 Bygod Treat, cone. Impropriat. in Lever's Serm. 
(Arb.) Inlrod. 13 By the glykynge and gleynyng-.scrapinge 
and rakynge togyther of almost all the latte benefyees 
within this realme. 1592 G. Hkkv'EX Ne 7 v Letter i The sly 
Information of the fine French [historian], a glicking Re- 
membrancer. 164X Mivrou Animadv. Wks. (1851) 246 Bac- 
chanalia’s good store in every Bishops family, and good 
gleeking. a 1859 L. Hunt Shcive of Faire Seeming xxix, 
Well wotting such be gullery all, and gleeking. 

Gleeless (girlfe), a. rare~^. [f. Glee s6. + 
-LESS.] Devoid of glee. 

1830 Blackie j^schylus I. soz The gieeless song, and the 
lyreless strain. 

Gleeman (glf infen). Ofs. exc. .ffiV/. Forms : 

I eUs-, gliiis)-, 1-4 eldo-, 3 gley-, 4-6 gle-, 4, 
S- gloeman. / 5 . 2, 5 glow-, 3 gleu-, 5 glu-, 
glwman. [f. Glee ji. + Man.] A professional 
entertainer at social gatherings; esp. a singer, 
musician, or minstrel. 

o. Beowitlf{Z.) 1160 Leo 5 tv®s asungen, Gleomannes gyd. 
0897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. xliv. 327 Monixe welige 
menn .. Ista '5 cuelan hungre Cristes Searfan & fedaS yfle 
giiixmenn mid oferwiste, cxooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 150/18 Mimtis, Jocista, senrra, gligmon. £1205 
Lay. 18856 Al him seal abu^e kat wunetl inne Bruttene ; of 
him scullen gleomcn godliche singen. C1300 Havelok 2329 
'Ther mouthe men here the gestes singe, The gleymen on 
the labour dinge. 1362 Langl. P. PL A, xi. iioThenne 
was I . . Gladdore then the gleo-mon is of his grete 3iftes. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. Bledgaret passede alle 
his predecessoures in musik and in melodic, so kat he was 
i-cleped god of glee men (L. dens jocttlatorum\. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxvi. 104 Na roenstrallis playit to thame but 
dowt, For gle-men thair w'er haldin out. 1794 Percy 
Notes on Ess. Ane. Mitistr, 66 note, Gleeman continued to 
•be the name given to a Minstrel both in England and Scot- 
land almost as long as this order of men continued. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxv. 587 We had, beyond all 
doubt, our own history, alike mythical and real, sung by 
our own gleemen in our own tongue. 

p. cizoa Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 Gef ku . . best rum-handed 


to gleuTnen and to bores ku shall ben lef and wur5 and 
liken alle men. <2x300 Cursor hi. 28382, I .. to cleumen 
cald and to ioglere. a 1400 Isutnbras 19 He luffede glew- 
mene wele in haulle. CX440 Promp, Parv. 200/2 Gluman, 
or mynstral, musicus. 

Glsen (gl^n), sb. Obs, exc. arch. rare. Also 
7 glean. [Prob. a dialect word, of Scandinavian 
origin : cf. Sw. (dial.) glcna, Da. (dial.) glene a 
clear strip or patch of sky. The ON. mythologic 
name Glenr, the husband of the sun, is perhaps 
connected.] A gleam of light; a warm blaze of 
sunlight. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenitis' Gate Lai. Uni. § 35. 17 Fiery 
Meteors ; namely, falling Stars, flying Dragons, fals Fiers ; 
also Gleans, Flashings, openings of the skie. suddenly dis- 
appearing. x686 Goad Celcst. Bodies i. xvi, 104 Another 
time I remember suffocating Gleans of the Sun, n-riyoc the 
Ancients call it. 1825 Hogg in Blackiv. Mag. XVII. 11 1 
All glitter’d with a glowing gleen. 

+ Gleen, v. Obs. rare. Also 6 gleno. [See 
prec. and cf. Sw. (dial.)^/^;/rz to shine.] — Gleam v. 
Hence f Glee’ning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*S 47"^4 Bauldwin Philos. (Palfr.) 145 Those.. being 
led by their owne blind iudgements. .are oftentimes trained 
out of the way of truth by likely glenmgs of reason. 1662 
J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. Proph. cone. Auth., 
If thou belov’d Narcissus hadst not seen Thy proper figure 
in a well to gleen [etc,], c 1709 Prior ist Hymn Callim. 
86 Those who . . Bend stubborn steel, and harden gleening 
armour, 

Gleer: see Glee z /.2 

Gleer(e, obs. form of Glair sh\ and v. 

fGlee’ring’, ppL a. Obs. Also 6 glyeriug, 
gleryng, 7 glearing. [? f. gly, Glee v. + -eu 5 + 
-ing 2 .] ? Looking askance, casting covetous or 

cunning glances, sly. 

a 1536 Tindale^.^. Mail. vi. ig-21 Couelousnes bl3'nded 
the eyes of that glerynge fox [Sir Thomas More] more and 
more. 1548 Cranmer Catech. 101 b, Lykewyse God, euen 
nowe a dayes doth punyshe these glyerjmge keytes, that 
seke their pray in euery place. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. 
Pamass. iv. ii. (Arb.) 57 How like thy .snout is to great 
Lucifers. Such tallants had he, such a gleering [t^. r. glaring] 
eye. j6xi Cotcr., Saluta-libenler, a cogging, flattering, 
or gleering mate, 

1 ? Misused lor glaring. 

X63X P. Fletcher Sicelides xv. vi. Wks. (Grosart) III. loa 
O those glearing eyes that dart the beames, The beames 
that drownd my heart with fierie streames. 1634 SirT. 
Herbert Trav, t88 From his head Issue foure great homes 
..his eyes gleering, mouth like a port CuIHs. 

Gleesome (glf’st’m), a. [f. Glee si. + -some.] 
= Gleeful. 

X603 Chettle Eng. Mourn. Gann. In Harl. /T/w.(Malh.) 
II. 505 It adds another cause of gleesome mirth. j6x3-x6 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iv, Gleesome hunters, pleased 
with their sport. 1630 Tinker of Turoey a ,\ Thissmith was 
.. As merry as bird on brier, Jocund and gleesome. a 1774 
Fercusson Ode to Gowdspink, The gowdspink chatters joy- 
ous here, And courts wi' gleesome sangs his peer. x8x6 Scott 
Antig. xxvii, Lawyers were talking, with gleesome antici- 

S ation, of the probability of a 'great Glenaltan cause 2842 
UCKEKs Amer. Notes (1850) ai/i Those who were at play, 
were eleesome and noisy as other children. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, II. ni. 434 These wandering churls are full 
Of meat and drink, and need no rope to pull Wild words 
and gleesome from them. 

Hence Glee'somely' adv., Glecsomeness. 

1847 Frasers Mag. XXXVI. 16 Youth, with all its glee- 
someness and innocent wildness. *850 J. B. Johnstone 
Mem. R. Shirra iv. 36 Mr. Shirra . . gleesomely talked of 
the circumstance. 1889 J. Masterman Scotis of Best- 
minster III. xiv. 2 The gleesomeness of youth had passed 
from him. 


Gleet (gift), sb. Forms: 4 gletto, 4-5 (9 .^f.) 
glet, (4 glat), 5 glett, 6 glit(te, (7 glyte), 9 Sc. 
glit(t, 7- gleet. Cf. Glut sb.^ [a. OF. gleile 
slime, filth, purulent matter, * frothe of an egge *, 
* gelly of any thyng that congeleth * (Palsgr.) ; 
mod.F. glette litharge, whence app. G. gldtte, Du. 
glit, S\v. glitle. The development of the English 
forms is obscure ; with its present form and mean- 
ing the word first becomes common in the i8th c.] 

1 . Slimy matter ; sticky or greasy filth. Also fig. 
Obs. exc. Sc. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Couse. 459 Thar [in the womb] duelHd 
man in a myrk dungeon. .Whar he had na other fode Bot 
wlatsom glet, and loper blode, And stynk and fylthe. 13.. 
E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1059 pat foysoun flode .. swange kuH 
vch a strele, With-outen fylke oker galle okcr glet. Ibid. 
C. 269 He [Jonah] glj’dez in by k® giles, kur^ glaj’mande 
^.read glaym and] glette. ai 4 oo-- 5 o Alexander 4516 
pus ilk cantell of jour cors 5e call k^^^^ drixtins.. Of ilk 
gobet of kat glett je a god make. 1483 Catn. Angl. 158/2 
Glett, viscositas. 1824 Mactacgart Gallwid. Encycl., 
Glitt, oil>’ matter, which makes the stones of brooks slip- 
pery in summer. 1856 Aird Poet. IVks. 123 The stream Is 
almost shrunk Down to the green gleet of its slippery 
stones. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) xoo ITic night dew 
had left a sticky ‘glet’ on the face and hands. 

2 . Phlegm collected in the stomach, csp. of a 
hawk. (So OF. glette.) Obs. exc. Sc. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter, Cant. 512 Haly mennj’S aflec- 
clouns ere as of hertis [L. guasi cervorum] bzt . . kastis out 
of kaire hert all glet [in IVycltfs Sel. fL'* , 

glat (z’.r. glet) kat stoppik her breeh). 14^ Bk.St. Albans 
C V b, If she [aWk]IioIde not her mete cast it that is 
tok\m of the foule glet. iSTSTukderv. Faulconne Com- 
mend. Hawking, By cunning skill to rause hir cast such 
glit, as breedes hir skalh. x68S R. HouyE Anneuiy u. 
239/1 Glyte or Glut is a slimy substance in the Pannel or 
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Belly of the Hawk. x8o8-8o Jamieson, G///, tough phlegm, 
that specially which gathers in the stomach when it is foul. 
3 . A morbid discharge of thin liquid from a wound, 
ulcer, etc. Now rare. 

*555 Stewart Cron, 1. 444 The oftar ay that plastrit 
fce ibe wound, With greedie glit far mair it dois abound. 
1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 154, I found the applications on 
the Wound very wet with a serous Humor, commonly called 
a Gleet, 1706 PiiiLurs (ed. Kersey), Glitt or Gleets a thin 
matter issuing out of Wounds and u leers ; especially when 
the nervous or sinewy Parts are bruis’d and hurt. 17x3 R. 
Russell in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 276 But upon having a 
Discharge from.. her Breast, of a thin Gleet, all Symptoms 
vanished. X767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 330 A discharge 
of a fetid gleet from the membranes or brain. 1836 Penny 
Cycl. V, 261 Some strange .. stories have been told of gleet 
from the nose, giddiness, and inflammation of the brain 
having been produced by them {hots in sheep], X85S Single* 
TON Virgil I. 176 When The^ fiery fever . . Hath shrivelled 
up their wretched limbs, again O erflowed a liquid gleet, 
b. Spec. A morbid discharge from the urethra. 
x7x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 123 Old Gleets, that proceed 
more from Debility than any jSIalignity. 1813 J, Thomson 
Lect. Inflam. 42^, I imagine.. that the internal surface of a 
fistulous ulcer is in some degree similar to the inner surface of 
the urethra, when it is forming the discharge commonly 
called a gleet. 1878 T. Bryant Praci. Surg. (1870) II. 171 
Gleet may be the result of some stricture or local urethral 
disease, such as an ulcer. 

Gleet, V. Also 6 glyt, 7 gleafc. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1 . intr. Of a morbid discharge, also of water : 
To ooze, flow slowly. Ohs. 

X527 [see GleetincJ. i6x3 Woodall Surg. MateVIV.%. 
(*653) 54 Very good to cure wounds in joynts, where the 
joynt*water gleeteih out. ^ 1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 471 
The Water presently precipitates, gleeting down by th* 
Crannies of the Stone. X697 Ibid. XIX. 584 The Cavities 
of the Rocks are filled up with the Rills that gleet from the 
Hills. X72S Huxham Ibid. XXXIII, 389 The Desquam* 
mation was very slow, the black Crust adhering several 
Days, nay Weeks . - while abundance of purulent Matter 
gleeted from under them. 

2 . Of the body or its parts : To discharge a thin 
purulent matter. Also quasi-f/'flwj. 

1676 Wiseman 1. xi. 57 His Thumb being inflamed 
. . I made Incision into it to the Bone : this not onely bled, 
but gleeted a few drops. X70S Oliver in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
2180 It made his Nose run and gleet, 1753 J. Bartlet 
Farriery viii. 74 He [a horse) gleets often at the nose. 1783 
Pott Chtrurg. Whs. II, 510 A prodigious fungus, which .. 
gleeted largely, and at times bled profusely. x8xa Examiner 
4 May 287/1 blaking the sleeper’s nose run and gleet. 
Hence Glce'ting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
xs*7 Andrew Brunswykds Distyflt, Waters Qjb, The 
same water with cotton warme layd in the woundes stoppeth 
the glytlynge water betwene the joyntes. 1677 Plot Ox^ 
fordsh. 60 Used by Chirurgtans to dry gleeting sores. 1684 
tr. Benet's Merc. Coutpii. i. 5 This gleeting or dripping con* 
tlnues so long as till the hole in the coat be cured. X74X 
Compl. Fam.-Piece in. 440 Running at the Eyes, and 
gleeting at the Nostrils, are Signs of a Cold. 
tGlee*tOTis, gli*ttouS| a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
Q^.lgUteiis^ gUtteu.x^ gUttous aflected with gleet or 
phlegm, filthy, f, glette Gleet jA] a. Of a hawk : 
Affected with phlegm, b. Of persons : Filthy (in 
conduct), c. ? Sticky, ensnaring. 

1485 Bk. St. Albans C vj a, The hawke will be very eegre 
and gleetous of the sekenes. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 
102 In word and work this king he wox rj’cht vile ; Gredie 
and gllttus in gulositie. Ibid. II. 421 Gold is so glittis, as 
3e knaw and ken, Quhilk of befoir nes causit mony men To 
tak on hand . . The thing efter that maid ihame for to rew. 
Ibid. 534 This Culenus .. So gliltous was than into chalmer 
glew [eic.). 

Gleety (glf ti), a. Also 5 (9 dial^ gletty, 9 
Sc. glittie. [f. Gleet sb. + -y '.] 

1 . Slimy. Obs. exc. *SV. and north. 

x483CrtM. Angl. 159/1 Gletty, viscosns. 1820 Edin. Mag. 
May VI. 423/2 The water-asks, sae cauld and saft, Crawl a 
ower the ghttie flure. 1820 Hocc Wint. Even. T. II, 71 
The sei-mawe couris on his glillye stene, For it's greine 
wjihc the dewe of the jaupyng maine, 1856 Aird Poet, 
Wks. 22 The outer wheel still black Though sleek with 
gleety green— Is doing duty. 1893 Norihumbld, Gloss.^ 
Gletty^ green and s.limy, applied to the appearance of stag- 
nant water. 

2 . Of the nature of gleet. 

1822-34 Gooils Study^ bled. fed. 4) II. 484 The frequent 
and involuntary secretion of a gleety matter. x86x Bu.'t- 
stt.ao^ Ven.^ Dis. (1879) *73 One of the earliest symptoms of 
organic stricture is generiilly a gleety discharge from the 
urethra. 1876 Gross DU. Bladder 82 In inveterate cases, 
there 1^ discharge of thin gleety matter from the bladder. 
Gloff, obs. form of Gliek v. 

Gleg (glcR), sb, Obs, exc. north, [f. Glzo v.] 
A sUle-Kl!ince, sly look ; also simply, a look. 

«i65<j tnn M<ty momtns IS in Ftimiv. Percy Folio 
IV. 74 Eueryc one that comes by shall haue a Klegce ont. 
iBsi Cl.ABn Fiti, Jftnstr. II. 65 Searching with minutest 
gleg, Oft I've seen (etc.). 1B77 Iloldcrncss Gloss,, Gteg, a 
sly glance. 

Gleg (Rleg), a. Stonh. ami Sc, [a. ON. gitgg-r, 
gioggr, glpggr clear, cle.ar-sightctl = Gotli. *g/as- 
gti'ii-s (cf. the atlv. glaggtmba carefully) :—OTettt. 
*g!a-,i’sois-, tvliencc also OIIG. glcsu, klasc, OS. 
glctu, OE. gllaxv wise, clever, Glew a, (cf. ON. 
d(gg=.'0?.\c sb,, hpggvn =Hew ri.l.] 

1 . Quick in perception by any of the senses ; esp. 
quick-ejctl, sharp sighted. Chiefly with defining 
phr.ase, as g!cg cj the eye, cj touch, 

.1 reoo Cursor M, 1344S Hs na fo,! I.t/5. foxlj fa gleg of ci 
i)jc eagle). <11449 Ferdnns Scciichren. 


(1759) II. 376 Wytb prik ^oukand ecris, as the awsk gleg. 
1^6 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (162X) I. p.xlv, Thir mus'^illis ar 
sa doyn gleg of twiche and hering that [etc.]. 1808-80 

•Jamieson, Gleg of Me sharp-sighted. ‘Gleg o’ the glour,* 
Loth. 1858 M. PORTEOUS Souter yohnny xi He was . . As 
gleg’s a hawk. 

b. Of the eye : Quick, sharp. 

1755 R. Forbes . 5^, 17 The gods tho look on mortal 

men, Wi* eyn baith just and gleg. 1795 Burns ‘/ see a 
forjn* 15 Gleg as light are lover's een, ^ 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (1842) X38 I’ve glour'd at her aft wi* a gleg e’e. 

2 . Quick in action or movement ; sharp, smart. 
Gleg at, quick or clever at (doing something) ; 
gleg at {of) the uptake, quick in understanding a 
thing ; gleg at or with, quick or clever in using. 

*755 Ramsay Let. to fas. Clerk 46 When interest points, 
he's gleg and gare. And will at naithing stop or stand. 
<1x774 Fergusson Wks. (1807) 227 He's a man weel versed 
in a^ the laws . . And ay right gleg .. At sattlin* o’ a nice or 
kittle point, 18x4 Scott Wav. xlh, He’s gleg aneuch at the 
broadsword and target. 18x6 — Old Mart, vii, Everj’body’s 
no sae gleg at the uptake as ye are yoursell, mither. 1821 
Galt Ayrsh. Legatees x. 286 The drivers were so gleg and 
impudent, that it was worse than martyrdom to come with 
them. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4* Adv. Seotl. ix. (1855) 
94 He was ower gleg in the tongue for ye, 1876 Whitby 
Gloss. S.V,, ‘Quite gleg at it*, quick at comprehending it. 
‘Gleg at walking', ‘Gleg at eating*. i885 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xx, Ye’re no very gleg at the jumping. 1894 
Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 72 Gleg wi’ the knife as a souter 
wi’ his elshin. 

3 . Sprightly, lively, cheery. 

18x8 Scott Ht. Midi, ix, The body .. looking unco gleg 
and canty, she didna ken what he might be coming out wi’ 
next, 1823 Corbett Petticoat T. I. 226 Ye look as gleg as 
if ye had got a prize in the lottery. i88x N. Line. Gloss.^ 
.pleased, happy. 

4 . iransf. Of things: +a. Bright, clear, rare—'^. 

*533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 441 Bot the inone wes sa 

gleg, schinand al nicht, that the batall wes fochtin to the 
uter end, nls well as it had bene day Ucht. 

b. Sharp, keen. 

1728 Ramsay Fables, Monk ff MitlePs Wife 214 A Sage 
..Whase Wit was gleg as ony Razor. X787 Burns Tam 
Samson's Elegy 09 For yet unskaith’d by death’s gleg gullie, 
Tam Samson’s Hvin. 2805 J. Nicol Poems 1. 107 (Jam.) 
Death snaps the thread Wi’ his gleg shears. 

c. Smooth (see quots.). 

1808-80 Jamieson s.v., Gleg ice, ice that is very smooth. 
x8st Cumbld. Gloss., Gleg, smooth ; slippery. 1803 AbrM* 
iimbld. Gloss., Gleg, worn smooth ; hence loose fitting. A 
tap that turns too easily and leaks from wear is said to be 
getting gleg. 

5. quasi-tx^/z;. =Gleglt. 

1720 Ramsay Rise If /all o/Stocks^^'Vae. lad wha gleggest 
waits upon it, Receives the Bubble on his Bonnet. 1789 
Burns On Grose's Peregrin. 43 Forbye, he’ll shape you aff, 
fu’ gleg, The cut of Adam’s pmlibeg. 

6. Ccmb.t gUg'eytd, -lugged, -tongued adjs. 

X72X Ramsay Addr. Tenon Counc. Edin. 15 Yet Gleg-eyed 

Friends throw the Disguise Receiv’d it as a dainty Prize. 
1804 Tarras Poems 2 He tunes his lay, Till gleg-lug’d echo 
tak her dinsome rout. i8r8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xii, I baud 
a' your gleg-tongued advocates. ,as legalists and formalists. 

Hence Gle-gXy adv., quickly, cleverly, readily ; 
also, brightly, clearly; GlO’^ess, acuteness (of 
perception), quickness. 

1768 Ross HeUnore iii. 122 To this auld Colen glegly 'gan 
to hark. 1814 Watchman t. n, If j'c look glegly after 
thieves and randies, folk can put up wi’ the w.int of being 
wakened. 1818 Scott Rob Royxiv, A kail-blaid, or a colli- 
flour, glances sae glegly by moonlight, it’s like a leddy in 
her diamonds. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 37, 1 heard with 
my wonted glegness, .a couple of handsome smacks I 2B43 
R. Paul Let. in Mem. xiv. (1872) 18 1, 1 don’t recollect things 
so glegly. 1895 Crockett Men of Mess Hags 42 The Lord 
, .did not stint me as to glegness of eye. 

[cf. Gledgez'. and Glee 

v.) (i?ee quots,) Also Gle'gging ppl. a. 

a 1796 Pf.gge Derbicisms Ser. ii. xoz (E. D. S.), Glegg, to 
squint a little, to have a caift of the eye. 1821 Clare Vilf. 
Minstr. II. 78 'The simple rustics try their arts the while 
With clegging smiles, and hopes and fears between, Snatch- 
ing a kiss to open what Iheymcan. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Gleg, to give a sidelong glance. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Gleg, 
to look mrtivcly or askance. 

Gleg, var. Cleg. 

1851 Stephens Bk.Farm (ed. 2) II. x88/i The cleg or gleg 
,.Hamalopola pluviaHs..is so well known, that Ictc.). 
Glei, obs. form of Glee v.^ 

Gleib, obs. form of Glebe, 

I{ Gleicheuia (gbikrnia). Bcl. [mod.L. from 
the name of F, Gleichcn, a German naturalist 
(1717-1783).] A genus of ferns, chiefly natives 
of the southern hemisphere ; a plant of this genus. 

1865 Gosse Land Sea (1874) 352 Out of the rough l»ark 
of the tall trees, .spring several kinds of Gleichenia, a genus 
' of Ferns . . possessing wide-spread fronds of ver}’ lax habit, 
j and of very minute segments, but so peculiarly elegant and 
delicate, that (ctc.J. 1682 Garden 37 May 375/3 The finest 
plants in the group, .were two excellent Cleichcnias. 
Qleid, dial. f. Glede; obs, f. Gleed. 
tGleim, sb. Obs. In 4-5 gloymo, 6 glerao. 
[Connected veilh Gleim v.’} 

1 . Any sticky or slimy substance, as bird*limc or 
glue ; also, rheum or phlegm. 

CX440 Pron/p. Parv. jpS/z Gleyme or rewme, reuma. 
Glcyme of knyttyngc or by>*nd>'nge to-gedyrs, limns, 
gluten, gluctutn. 1516 Ortas Focab., Viseux, glemc {edd. 
>500, *509 km'e glcwe) or lymc. 

2 . fig. a. Infection, b. Attachment, affection. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 479, J irowc Jut some wikked wyjt 


v,Tou5te his ordres lof friars] ^0^5 {v.r. Trow ye] hat gleym 
of hat gest hat Golias is y-caldc, <^1449 Pecock Repr. nr. 

377 [He] lackith wijf and children, and al the gleyme, 
loue, and deicctacions whiche violenlli comen anenlis his 
wijf and hise children. 

Hence + Gleimed a., affected with phlegm. 

14.. bled. MS. in Promp. Par:'. 198 note, For a .. gley- 
mede stomak, J)at may no^t kepe mete. 

t Gleim, V. Obs. In 4 glaym, 4-5 gleym(yn ; 
see also Gleam v.^ [Of obscure origin.] frans. 
To smear with a sticky substance. Also fg. in 
pass. : To be infected (as with a disease) ; to le 
attached to something (cf. Engleim), 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 197 [He] sente hem Lis- 
shoppes of he Arrians, and h^rfore alle the Golhes were xnfcctc 
and i-gleymed [L. infeciafiii}. CX440 Promp. Parv. 198/2 
Gleymyn or yngleymyn, visco, invisco. CX449 Pecock 
Repr. Ill, XV, 376 A preest forto haue in possessioun movable 
godis. . (so that he be not gleymed with ouer myche loue toit). 

Hence i* Gleiiaing vbl. sb., (tz) the act of stick- 
ing ; (^) infection ; + Qlei'ming ppl. a., sticky ; 
'I* Glei'mlngiiess, stickiness. 

23. . E. E. A Hit. P. C 269 He glydez in by be giles, Jj^rj 
glaymande R read glaym .ande] glette. 2387 Trevisa IHg- 
^<?ai(Ro 11 s)VII. 237 And heycovetise bea special vicetoLoni- 
bardes, he put pat gleymynge (L. contagium] fer from his 
persone. X398 — - Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixx. (1405) 290 Some 
mcdycy'neslaxen with gleymyngnesse and malcyth slypper 
as Mercurii and Hockes and other suche. Ibid. xvi. ii. 
(Tollem. MS.) Forunctuouse J>iuge is niene bitwene gley- 
taynge tx5« gleymle] and vaporatyf binge. Ibid. xvii. i. 
(1495) 592 In some trees the leiies abyde in wynter tyme for 
plente of humour : other for gleymynge or for sadnesse and 
soundnesse of the tree. 

Gleime, obs. f. Glean v. 
t Glei'mous, Obs. rare. In 4 gleymouse. 
5 •ows(e, glaymous. [f. Gleisi sb. + -ous.] 
Sticky, slimy ; full of rheum or phlegm. (Cf.’Fx- 
GLEIMOUS.) 

*3 ^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii, clxxxv. (1495) 725 
R^de wyne clensyth and wypyih and puttyth awaye vn- 
clennesse and gleymouse humours, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 
198/2 Gleymowse, or full of rewme, reumatiens. Gleymows, 
or lymows^ limostts, viscosus, glutinosxts, X4M Bk, St. 
A Ibans A iij b, For sum gobbit will be yolow and sum grene 
and sum glaymous and sum cleere . . It [this euell) w-il arise 
in the hede and make the hedc to swell Sc the iyen all glay- 
mous and djrke. x676-x73r Coles, Glaymous, muddy and 
clammy. X730-90 in Bailey. 

Hence +Glel*moTisneBs, stickiness. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 298/2 Gleymoivsenesse, or lymows- 
nesse, limositas,viscositas. 2727 Bailey vol, \\,GIaymovt‘ 
ness, Muddiness, Clamminess, 
t Glei'jny, a. Obs. Forms : 4, 6 gleymy, (4 
glymye), 6 glaymy, glemy, 6-8 gleamy. 
[f. Gleim sb. + -y i.] Sticky, slimy. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xxi. (1495) 228 Another 
postume of the tongue is full of blode, and speche and taste 
IS lette by gleymy humours. Ibid. vi. i. (Toflem. MS.), The 
firste childhode . . is ^it tender and nesche, quavy and 
gleymy [1495 claymy, 2535 clammy ; L. limosa], a :5»9 
Skelton Agst, Garr\esche iii, x68 Thou gresly gargone 
glaymy, Thou swety slouen sejTny. 1541 R, Copland GuV' 
don’s Quest. Chirutg. N ij, The bJode flewmatyke is tbycke 
and gleymy and whyte in colour, and swete in sauour. 2704 
F. Fuller Pled. Gyrnn. (trir) 93 The Cynogloss. .seems to 
have something ofa like Gleamy Substance m it. 

Hence t Olei’miness, stickiness. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. i. (2495) 745 Beeslys 
that ben nighe the aege of suckyngc ben of grete moysturc 
and gleymynesse and sicdernesse, 

Gleir(e, obs, form of Glair j^.i 
tGleit, Sc. Ohs, rare. Also glete. f? var. 
Glit v.] wfr. To glitter, shine. 

2501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. vili, Causand gros Icid all of 
maist gudnes gleit. 2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 66 All the 
feJdis wyth lhai lilies qubite Depaynt w.ar brj’dit, quhilk to 
the hevyn did glete. 2597 Montgomerie Cherrie ff Slae 
jzB8, 1 nowdeny nowlliat all is gold that gleits, a 2605 — 
Ptisc. Poems v. 4a All is not gold that gleitis. 

Gleive, Gleiwyo, obs. ff. Glaive, Gluey. 

, Gleke, obs. f. Gleek, ; van Gleek Ohs. 
Glem, Qleinan, obs. ff. Gleasi, Gleeman. 
Gleme, obs. f. Gleam, Glean ; van Gleim, Gbs. 
Glomer, -yr, obs. ff. Glimmer. 
tGlemisli, Obs.rare-^. [?van of Gu3ir.SE 
ji.J A glimpse. 

2576 Bp. WooLTON C/ir. /l/rtw. H ij, I haue inde.nuowrcd 
before to shadow (.ns it were) .nnd gcuc a glemish thereof, 
Glemy, var. Gleisiy, Obs. 

Glen^ Forms: a. 6, 8 glonno, 8 

gloun, 6- glen. 6 glau. 7. 6-7 pi. glynncs ; 

7 glin, 7-8 glyn, 8 glynn, [a, Gael, gleatm, 
earlier mountain-valley ci Welsh The 

G-forms are of Scottish origin, having been adopted 
from Gael, before the vowel of glertrt was broken 
into ea. The form glan represents the Irisli pro- 
nunciation of gleaim, while glin is derived from the 
pi. glhtn, and was at first employed only in the 
pL glhis ; some examples ot glyft,glut in 1 7-1 8th c. 
rejircsent tlic Welsh or the Cornish form. 

Until the middle of the i8ih c. the form glen occurs in 
Knglish writers only .IS an echo of Spenser; ihc'Glosie to 
the Shepherd's Calendar by E. K, wrongly explains the 
word as * a country IiamJcl or borough *,) 

A mountain-valley, iisu.ally narrow nnd forming 
the course of a stream. 

At /ir>t applied to the narrow valleys of tlie mount-alnoiss 
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districts in Scotland and Ireland, but now extended to 
similar places in other countries. 

a. 14^ Barbour’s Br 7 ice iv. 372 (Edinb. MS.) In A glen 
{Camb. MS. vnder ane bra]. 1508 Dunbar Flytiup xv. 
Kennedie 153 In till ane glen thow hes . . Ane laithly luge. 
1533 Bellendem Livy n. (1822) 185 Thir Veanis laid 
ane Strang garnisoun of armit men in secrete glennis to 
recountir the Fabis. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 26 
But now from me hys madding mynd is starte, And 
woes the Widdowes daughter of the glenne. 15^ Dal- 
rymple tr. Lfslids Hist. Scot. 1. 102 Be thir places of 
wildernes, bygates, kraigs and glenis. 1748 Philips 
Pastorals i. 79 Now left heiress of the glen she'll deem 
Me, landless lad, unworthy her esteem, a 1756 Collins 
Superstit. Highlands -ixiy I, perhaps, may tread Your 
lowly glen’s o'erhung with spreading broom. 1773 Johnson 
Lett, to Rtrs. Thrale 21 Sept., About noon we came to a 
small glen, so they call a valley. 178^ Cowper Task vi. 403 
The wilderness is theirs with all its caves, Its hollow 
glenns. 1796 Jane Austen Pride Prej. x. (1813) 219 The 
valley, here contracted into a glen. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
II. xvi. 337 The Oeroe. .flows through a narrow glen at the 
western foot of Cithaeron. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 
362 The Spaniards, .suffering the wily enemy to draw them 
into a narrow glen or defile, intersected by a little stream of 
water. 

P. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. II. vi, 180 They came 
to the side of a mounteine, where there was a glan, and in 
it a little groue of wood, 

y. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 615/1 He did 
shutt them up within those narrow corners and gHnnes 
under the mountaynes foote. 1600 Holland Livy vir. xiv. 
258 All these hee chargeth . . to get., into the hils, and 
among the glins and woods, to bestow themselves close. 
i6tx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. 316 In the midst of 
^Vinterhee entred the Glinnes, that is, theVallies of Leinster, 
a secure receptacle of the Rebels. 1^5 Boyle Saluh. Air 
10 Another great scope of land, which was divided from it 
but by a glin. 17. . C. Littleton in C. A. Johns IVeek at 
Lizard (1848) 81 Another rotten moor brings you to a Glyn 
or narrow Valley. 1753 Phil. Trans. XLvIII. 1 This 
stream of wind .. arose from a glin called Allgolan, 1756 
Home Douglas lit. i, We found him lurking in the hollow 
glynn. 1767 Bush Hibernia Cur. (1769) 72 The glyns, or 
dark valUes. .of this country, are many of them remarkably 
beautiful. 

b. Comb.., tis, glen-boy^ -full., -head, -man. 

1841 S. C, Hall Ireland I. 186 We reached the pleasant 
and improving inn at Kenmare, and dismissed the •glen- 
boy. 1859 M. Napier Mem. Fisc. Dundee I, i. 45 That 
•glen-full [Glencoe] of murdered Scotchmen ! 1799 J, 

Robertson Agric. Perth 423 Sheep .. ought to be allowed 
as much of the •glenheads, breas, and foot of the hills, as 
will support them during the severity of the winter and 
spring months, 1880 Brewer Header's Haud-bk., s.v. Glen- 
coe, The massacre of MTan and thirty-eight of his "gienmen. 

■ Hence Gle’nitin, Gle*nlet| a little glen, nonce- 
wds. 

x8« Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII. 120 Every glen and gleni- 
kin^d its river, or its stream, or its burn, or its rill. 1892 
Gd. Words Apr. 230/1 A prettily wooded glenlet. 

' Glen ‘-i. .S-f. ‘ A daffodil ’ (Jam,). 

X864 A, McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 297 The wild lilies, 
or glens, of Craufurdland Castle. x88o ftbilee W. O.Fen- 
?wV 4*3 The children. -were. .supplied each one with a large 
bouquet of glens. 

Glenar, obs. form of Gleaner. 

Glence, Qlench,.obs. forms of Glance 
Glendoveer (glendovleu). [Avowedly an alter- 
ation of grandouver in Sonnerat Voy. aux /tides 
(1782) ; from the context in which the word occurs 
in that work ( 1 . 185 ff.), it appears to represent Skr, 
gandharva, a kind of semi-divine spiritual being.] 
One of a race of beautiful sprites in Southey’s arti- 
ficial quasi-Hindu mythology. 

x8xo Southey AV/mwavr, ii,TheGlendoveers,The loveliest 
race of all of heavenly birth. x8x* H. & J. Smith Rej. 
Addr. Rebuilding by R. S.’), I am a blessed ^Glendoveer. 
1835 Tail's Mag.W. 228,! looked carefullyto his shoulders, 
in hopes that I had discovered a glendoveer. 1842 Lytton 
Zanoni iv. xi, Glendoveers and sylphs. 

II Glene (glrnf). Anal. [mod.L., a. Gr, 
the ball or pupil of the eye ; used by Galen to 
denote a shallow joint-socket, distinguished from 
norvKij Cottle.] a. The ball or socket of the 
eye. b. A glenoid cavity. 
iyo 6 in Phillips (ed. Kersey); and in later Diets. 
Glene, -er, obs. forms of Glean, -eb. 
Glengarry (glengjETi). [f. Glengarry in In- 
verness-shire.J A kind of man’s cap, higher in 
front than at back, of Highland origin, now chiefly 
worn by persons dressed in Highland costume, and 
till lately by soldiers of certain regiments when 
in undress uniform. 

1858 StMMONDS Diet. Trade, Glengarry, a Scotch bonnet ; 
a man’s cap. 1870 lUustr. Loud. News 24 Sept. 327 The 
Globe states that a slight change is about to be made in the 
uniform of her Majesty’s brigade of Guards. The present 
undress cap is to be replaced by a Scotch glengarry. 1891 
Barrie Little Miuisier (xZgz) 13 Margaret was at home 
making a glengarry for him out of a piece of carpet. 

Glengore, -goir, corrupt var. Grandgore, Obs., 
venereal disease. 

Glenlivet (glenli*vet, Sc. -Irvet). Also Glen- 
livit, -at. [f. Glenlivet in Banffshire, the place of 
manufacture.] A variety of Scotch whisky. 

X822 J, Wilson Noct. Ambr. vi. in Blackw. Mag, XII. 
371,1 never drank better Glenlivit. St. Ronans 

xxxix, The Captain offered a bet to Jekyl of a mutchktn 
of GlenVival, inat both would fall by ibe first fire. 184'' 
Lever C. O'Malley xxx.t6oGlenUvat and guava jcUy, i8§4 
Aytoun Bon Gaultier Ball., Massacre Maepherson viii, 


Which he would h.ave done, I at least believe it, Had ta 
mixture peen Only half Glenlivet. 

Gleno* (glrno), mod. comb, form of Glene in 
anatomical terms, as gleno-hnmeral, belonging to 
the glenoid cavity together with the humerus ; so 
also gleno-vertebral. 

X847-9 Todd CycL Anal. IV. 575 A second band, *the 
glenohumeral ligament ’ described by the late Dr, V. Flood, 
IS thrown across the head of the humerus. x8^ A. Mac- 
alister Human Anat. 146 A ^rojectin^ superior gleno- 
humeral fold (Flood’s ligament) lies above the sub-scapular 
tendon. 18^ in Century Diet. 

Glenoid (glrnoid), Anat. [ad. Gr.yXijNoft- 
Sijy, f. yXrjvt) a shallow joint-socket (see Glene) -f- 
(fSoj form, appearance : cf. F. gl/noide."] Glenoid 
cavity, fossa, surface, a shallow cavity on a bone 
(esp. the scapula and temporal bone) which receives 
a projection of another bone to form a joint. 
Glenoid ligament (see quot. 1 831). Glenoid fissure, 
see Glasserian. 

1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 108 The length of the 
Sinus, called in Human Subjects the Glenoid Cavity. X769 
White Ibid. LIX.43 This osseous matter could not proceed 
from the scapula, the glenoid cavity of that bone not being 
divested of its (Cartilage. xB^x R. Knox Cloquet’s Anat. 
203 Glenoid Ligament . .'Thx& is a sort of fibro-cartilaginous 
rim, which seems intended to increase the depth of the 
glenoid cavity. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 77 A shallow 
cavity placed on each side in front of the external auditory 
opening, and termed the glenoid surface. 1876 C S. Tomes 
Dental Anat. 31 I'he glenoid fosss of the temporal bone, 
formed partly by the squamous and partly by the vaginal 
portions of the bone. 1879 Si. George’s Hasp. Rep. IX. 728 
By. .pressing the arm downwards with my leg, the head of 
the bone slipped into the glenoid cavity, .with unusual ease. 

So Glenoi-dal a- Anat. [cf. Y. gUndidal^ 

xZyj in Craig. x87x Huxley Anat. Vert. vi. 290 In the 
Carinatae, the glenoioal end of the scapula isdivided into two 
portions ; a glenoidal process, which expands to form the 
upper part of the glenotdal cavity. .and an acromial process. 
1&3 Martin & Moale Vertebr. Dissect, 11. 119 The distal 
or glenoldal end of the coracoid. 

Glens, obs. form of Glance v.^ 

Glent (glent), sb. Now only dial. : see also 
Glint, [f. Glent t/.] 

1 . A look, a glance; * Glint 2. 

13.. E, E. Ain't: P. A. XI43 Sowern his glentez gloryous 
glade. 13. . Gaw. ^ Gr, Knt, 1290 penne ho gef hym god- 
day, & wyih a glent la3ed. c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 46 , 1 . . ran o mile , . ofore eh 
ga one glent behund meh. a 1866 in Harland Lane. Lyrics 
134 He. .just gi’es a glent wi’ his ee, his ee. 

2 . A passing view, a glimpse ; * Glint 3. 

c 1570 Pride Lotvl. (t84x) 18, I looked up and had a 
glent Of one that came toward us leasurelj% a 1796 Pecge 
Derbkisuts Ser. t. «7 D. S.), A glent, a glimpse or 
transient sight of anything, a xBzS Forby Voe. £. Au^/in, 
Glemih, Glent, Glint, a glimpse, a short and slight view. 
X887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Glint, a glimpse.. Also Glent, 
equally common. 

3 . a. A slip, a fall. b. A quick movement, 
a spring, 

X526 Skelton Magnyf. 1688 For all that he is lyke’to 
have a glent. 18,, Lady Margery x\x.\xiCM\\A Ballads 
III. Ixv. (1885) 119 When he came to the bale-fire, He lighted 
wi a glent. . 

4. A gleam, flash (of light). | 

1728 Rasisay Fables, Monk ^ Miller's IVi/e 79 An Open. 

ing.. Throw whiik he saw a Glent of Light. 

6. In a glent : in a moment. 

1768 Ross Helenore it. 89 Syn in a glent they were out o’ 
tny sight. 

+ Glent, a. Obs. [? from attrib. use of prec.J 
Glowing, Instroiis. 

ises Skelton Marny/. 993 It is .. A byrde full swete .. 
Her browys bent, Her eyen glent. 

Glent (glent), n. Obs. exc. eiial. Forms : Pres, 
t. 4-6 glento, 5 glentte, 4- glent. Pa. t. 3-6 
glent(e, 3 glented. Pa. fple. glente. [Prob. 
of Scandinavian origin ; ct Sw. (dial.) glanta, 
glinta, glatta to slip, slide; to open slightly: to 
shine, gleam. The root (OTent. *glint-, giant-) 
appears also in OUG. glanz adj., bright, clear, 
whence OHG. glpszest (G. gliinzen) to shine, glit- 
ter ; and perh. in ON. glellr, gletta banter, railing, 
gletlask to banter, taunt; Sw. fdial.) Da. 

glente a kite (cf. Glede). The orig. sense is proli. 
that of quick motion, the application to light being 
secondary ; for a similar development cf. Glance w.] 

1 1 . isitr. To move quickly or with a gliding 
motion, esp. in an oblique direction. Also to glent 
aside : to start aside. Obs. 

13.. Coer de L. serj^ Kyng Rychard thenne besyde he 
glente. c 1330 R. Bbunne Chron. (»8io) 322 For ke queue 
he sent . Fro Cawod scho glent, to Donneferraelyn to fare. 

?<r 1400 MorteArth. 2563)’': gome..gyidis al^syrGawayne, 
as he by gicntis. c 1430 Lvoc. Min. Poem. (Percy boc.) 1 14 
In at a gape as he glent Bythe meds’lle he was heat. ei43o 
Syr Gener (Rovb.) 7081 She knew his voice, and glent 
a.side As she from him wold hirhide. 02465 Cliny Chase 
25 Grea hondes thorowe the grcvis glent, for to kyll thear 
dear. 701500 Chester PI. vlii. 114 Our light from vs away 
is glent. a 1650 Scot. FetMe yi.in Ysscav,. Percy Folio 1 . 

-’15 They glenten to Callice ; with great shipps of warre. 
a 2796 Pecge Derbicistsis Ser. 1. 27 (E. D. S.>,C/e/if, to move 
hastily by. , , , 

fig. 13.. E. E. Alia. P. A. eejs. Bot he to gyle bat neuet I, 

glente, At inoscente is saf & ry^te. Gr.Knt. j 

3652 Much glam & file glent vp ker-inne. Hymns j 


Virg. 109 Lcle eiiere gabbing glide & goon Away, wheber 
It wole glase or glent. 

b. Of a weapon, missile, etc. : To glance, strike 
obliquely (cf. Glace v. and Glance v.). 

14. . Sir Beues (MS. M.) I'he poynle on the pawment 
glente. <11440 Sir Degrev. 279 (IJleves gleierj’ng glent 
Opone geldene scheldus. c 14A0 Hylton Scala Per/. (W, 
de W. 1404) II. xxxvii, It hurieih not : but glentelh awaye 
& pas.seth forth. <rx53o Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 34 The stroke glented downe on the lifte syde. a XS33 
—~Huon xxxiv. 108 Y* stroke glent & the fauchon lyght 
upon a pyller. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Glent, 
to turn iwide or quit the original direction, as a shot does 
from accidentally impinging on a hard substance. 

t c. irans. To cause to glide ; to hurl. Also 
fig. To thrust aside ; to conceal. Obs. 

X3.. Coer de L. 5295 Out off hys sadyl he hym glente. 
<’1430 Pol. Rel. «5- L. Poeuts 170 pis wickid lijf pat y lyue 
ynne Y may it not from pi knowynge gleynL 

t 2 . To look askance : to glance. Also to glent 
aside', to give a side-look. (Cf. Glint z;. 3.) Obs. 

c X250 Geu. ^ Ex. 1029 ?he glente and 3 ho 5 te, mijte it no;t 
ben. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syune 6184 pe frere aaf gode 
tente Whyderward hys yjen glente. 13.. Gaw.M,- Gr.Knt. 
82 pe comlokest to discrye per glent with yjen gray. CX374 
Chaucer Troylus iv. 1195 (1223) As pat here eyen glente 
A-syde a-noon she gan hjs swerd aspye. 
j *fb. trans. = Glint 3 b. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 354 Fyrumbras on him glent his eye 
scornfuly & low. 

3 . Of light, etc. : To be reflected, flash, gleam, 
etc. Of luminous or reflecting objects : To shine. 
(Cf. Glint v. i.) Now only dial. 

I x-g.. E. E. Allit. P. A. T025 pe wal of Jasper glent as 
glayre. cx^oo Destr. 3067 Glissonand as the glemes 
bat glenttes of be snaw. ia 1500 Chester PI. (E.E.T.S.) 398 
Leat and fyre , . from the sonne to the firmament Vp and 
downe shall stryke and glent. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. cxxxvi, 
Who made ..The moone and starres : on night to glent. 
17*4 Ramsav On Royal Archers 4 Phojbus well pleas'd, 
shines from the blew Serene, Glents on the Stream fete.]. 
a X774 Fercusson Wks. (1807) 340 Whan flowers and gowans 
wont to glent In bonny blinks upo' the bent. 

b. quasi-Z/Tt^j* Of the eyes : To flash (fire). 

18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d (3827) 154 Ae Lollard 
man got ere he wist A founder frae a Papish fist, That 
garr’d his een glent fire. 

Hence Gle'nting vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 
c xapfi Hylton Scala. Per/. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxiv, For 
though thou fele & perceyue glentynges & proferynges of 
vayne thoughtes. 1807 Stacc Poems 7 Wi' glentin’ spurs 
an* weel clean’d buits, 

Glenynge, obs. form of Cleaning. 

Gleo(w, obs. form of Glee sb. 

Gleowian, obs. form of Glee 
• Qlere, obs. form of Glair 
Gles(e, QIes(8)er), obs. ff. Glass(en, Glisten. 
Glet, obs. form of Gleet sb. 

Glete, var. Gleit v., Obs. 

Gleter, -tre, obs. forms of Glitter. 

Glethurly, adv, : see Glidder a. 

II Glctscher. rare. [G. gletschcr, adopted in 
16th c. from Swiss dialect = F. glacier^ A glacier. 

X76z tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. III. 578 Vast fragments of 
ice called Glctschers. 1796 Duncan's Ann. Med. I. 23 In 
those very countries nearest to the gletschern [etc.]. 1825 

Blackw. Mag. XVII. 308 Ev’n at th’ eternal Gleischer’s 
ice-clad foot 1 sought and found cabins inhabited. 

Glett(e, Gletty, obs. ff. Gleet, Gleety a. 
Gleu, var. Glew a. and v., Obs. 

Gleu, Gleuman, obs. ff. Glee sb., Gleesian. 
Gleve, obs. or dial, form of Glaive. 
t Glew, a. Ohs. Forms: i gl6aw, i, 3 gleu, 

3 glseu, gleuj. [Comm. Teut. : OE. gltaiv 
OTeut. glanrwu- ; see Gleg a."] Wise, prudent, 
clever. Only OE. and early ME. 

C72S CorpusGloss. 1768 gleu. <*825 Vesp. Psalter 
cxviiifi]. 98 Ofer feond mine gleawne mec dydes. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. X. 16 BeoS. .gleawe swa nseddran. CX205 Lay. 
16237 per wes aSele eorl . . cnihten alre glieuest. a 1250 
Prov. /El/rea 362 in O. £. Misc. 124 pvrh sawe mon is wis 
And purh hiselpe [r'. r. purrh selpe] mon is glev. a 1250 
Owl Night. 393 He is wis and war of worde; He is of 
words swipe gleu. c X290 S. Eug. Leg, I. 261/13 pare nas 
man in no mesier so gleu ne so quoynle. 
tGlew, Obs. Forms: i gleowian, gKwiau, 

3 gleowian, gleu, 4 glew, 5 glewe, [f. gleotv, 
glew Glee sb.] 

1 . intr. To make merry; to jest; to play on 


musical instruments. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist, iv.xxv. [xxiv.KrSgi) 346 Hc..sumu 
bing mid him sprecende atg.'edere and gleowiende was pe 
pxT aer inne waron. cxooo Canons cf Edgar c. 58 in Thorpe 
Laws II. 256 past senix preost ne gUwije.^ c 1205 **^5 

Mid his harpe he ferae to pas kinges hirede, and gon pser 
to gleowien [c 1275 pleoyc] and muche gome to rnakien. 
a X225 Auer, R. 368 Me .seide him pet hco gleowedc and 
gomede..and lluede in delices, a 1300 Cursor M. 7426 Bot 
do we Htel dauid cum, Wit his harp ..We him do bath 
gleu and sing, a 1330 in Wright Lyric P. xi* 3 ^ Hire glad- 
shipe nes never gon, Whil y may glewe. 

2. To call loudly on. . a 

X3.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 164 Bot vchon glewed on his god 

pat gayned hym besle. , ...... 

3 . trails. To afford entertainment or pleasure to , 

to make happy. (Cf. phrase under GaJIE 

a 1300 CnriorM. ,054 (Colt.) Bi a pHrr was he ISamsanl 
kar s^ett To gleu ic/lt. mirlh] t>aa gomes at kait nmte. 1303 
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R, Brunnk Handt. Synne ipiopere ys no solas undiT heuene 
.. shuide a man so mocbe glew As a good woman )7at 
love^ irew. 01430 Syr Tryitvt, io3 No game schulde the 
glewe i a 1510 Oouclas A", Hart n. xviii, ITiay never 
cum the for to glew. 

Hence f Glewing vbL sb.y playing, music. 
a Z300 A’. Hora 146S Hi . .gunne murie singe, And makede 
here gleowlnge. a 1300 Cursor M. 7411 His scepe Vani-self 
war sembel samen Of lu's suete gleuing {other MSS, melody, 
minstralcj'l for to here. 

tGlew, 7A- Obs,rare, [Perh. pseudo-archaic = 
Glou' inir. To gaze, stare. Hence Gle'W- 
ins pph c- 

1587 Turberv. Tra^, T. i. 17 Uplifted he his head, and 
glewde aboute To see what woofuK wight it was. / 6 M. i. 
17 b, Who gallopt on, and glewde with fell regarde. Ibid. 
IV, Lenvoy vi. 70 b, The glewing grome that fyghts before 
he commes Is eyther voyded, or by sleight subdued, 
Glew(e, obs. form of Glee, Glue, Glow v, 
Glewie, glewy, obs. forms of Gluet. 
Glewish(e, obs. form of Gluish. 

Glewman, obs. form of Gleeman. 

Gley, var. Glee z;,2, Gloy v,, Sc. 
tGleyd. Sc. Obs. Also 6, 8 glyde, gloyd. 
An old worn-out horse. 

a 1568 Bannatyne MS.., Woiviitg of *fok ypiny 45 Ane 
crukit gloyd fell our ane huch. a 1586 Satire 56 in Maitland 
P. (1786) 183 In it may be sene Tuelf gait glydis deir of a 
priene. 1724 Ramsay Ten-t. Mise, (1733) II. 182 Ane auld 
gawd gloyd fell owre a heugh [cf. quot. a 1568]. 17^ W. 
Taylor Scots Poems ^2 Seldom hae 1 felt the loss O’ Gloyd 
or Coiv, Ouse, Goat or Yowe- 1787 Burns Let. to W. Hicol 
X June, My auld, ga*d gleydc o’ a meere. 

Gleyd, obs. iorm of Glede. 

Gleyd, gleyed, vars. Gleed ppl. a. 

Gleyer, var. Gleer ; see under Glee z».2 
Gieyere, gley3y(e)r, obs. forms of Glair sbA 
Gleyit, obs. form of Gleed ppl. a. 

Gleym, var. Glime v. dial.^ to squint ; Gleim, 
Gleyman, obs. form of Gleesian. 

Gleyme : var. Gleim sb. and v., Obs. 
Gleymouse, -owsg : var. Gleimods a.^ Ohs. 
Gleymy, var. Gleimy a. Obs.^ sticky. 

Gleyr(e, Qleyve, obs, ff. Glair Glaive. 
Glia (glal’a). Phys. [a. Gr. 7^10 glue.] attrib. 
in glia-cell, a stellate cell, the essential element of 
neuroglia. 

189J QuaitCs Anat. (ed. 10) I. n. 322 The neuroglia is, 
in fact, composed of greatly ramified cells (grm*ceUs). 

Gliadin (gbradin). Chem. [a. F. gUadiney 
f. Gr. 7^(0 glue.] The viscid portion of gluten. 
Called also 

1830 Likdley Nat. Sysi. Boi. 303 The gluten of Wheal 
yields the two chemical principles called gliadine and 
zimome. 1859 Fowses Man, Cfiem, 570 The gliadin may 
be extracted by boiling alcohol, G. L. Goodale 

Physiol, Bot, li. § 958. 

Glib (glib), I Hist. Also6 elibe, 6,9glyb(be, 
7 gleb, 0 , 7, 9 glib(b(e. [a. Irishy/fA] A thick 
mass of matted hair on the forehead and over the 
eyes, formerly worn by the Irish. 

*537 28 Hen. F///, c. is Slat.^ Irel. {1678) 92 No 

person . . shall . . use the wearing of haire upon tneir heads, 
like unto long lockes, called glibbes. 1570 Perrott in 
O’FInnagan Munster Circuit (1880) 3, 1 have caused all the 
Irishrj’ in this province to forego their glybbes. X577 Stany- 
HURST Descr. Jrei. vili. 28 in Hcliushed, For default of 
other stuffe, they paune theyr glibs, the nailes of their 
fingers and toes (etc.!. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit, 

(1637) 123 The lappets of their eares hidden under the curled 
glibbes and lockes of haire lying all over them. x8ia 
Southey Lett. (1856) II. 304 My hair has escaped cutting., 
and . , shall be reserved for a fslib till the spring. 1842 S. C. 
YlsixIrelandW. 384 A sort of covering, resemWinga monk’s 
cowl, or the gUbbe of the ancient Irish. 

attrib. 1861^ Wilde Catal. Antio, in Boy. Ir. Acad. 325 
The glibb-fashion of wearing the hair, 
b. A man who wears a glib. 

1618 Gainsford Glory Eng. xvii. 151 In Tyrconnell the 
haire of their head grows so long and curled, that they goe 
bareheaded, .and arc called Glibs, the women Glibbins. 
Hence Glibbod///. rz,, wearing a glib. 

1581 Uerrickk Image Irel. (1883) 38 With glibbed heddes 
like Mars hym self. iBxa J. Nott VekkePs Gulls Hom-bk. 
88 note, These wood.karne w'ent with glibbed heads, or 
wearing long bushy hair over iheir eyes. 

+ Glib, shP slang. Ohs. In 8 glibb. A ribbon. 
1753 Discm.. o/ J. I’ouUrr 39 A Lobb full of Glibbs; a 
Box full of Ribbons. 

Glib (glib), <z. and adv. Also 6-7 glibb(e. 
[Sec GLTnnnitY a,] A. adj. 

1 . Smooth and slmpcry in surface or consistency ; 
moving easily; offering no resistance to motion. 
Of movement: Easy, unimpeded. Now rare exc. 
dial. 

1599 y^nvelldio in. xa ^\^Iite and glib worms, which 
the anglers c.nn Gentils. 1600 SuttrLr.x Ccuntrie Forme v. 
ii. 664 .\rdh\c groundes . . bring forth .. more in one place 
then in .another, according as the ground shall be moist and 
glibletc.). x6xs Crookf. Body of Man 144 His superficies 
or face is like the l.iuer smooth andglili. 16*7 CArr. Smith 
Seaman's Craw. iJ. 13 A white mixture of Talfow, Sope and 
Brimstone .. is the best to .. make her glib or slippery to 
passe the water. t 68 t Gla.will Sadducismus j. {rCSsj t55 
This easiness of the sliding of bodies perfectly smooth and 
glib. 1583 A. .^KAFF. Anat. Horse i. x. (1686) 20 Covered with 
n slimy or snotty substance, for the more free and glib 
jiassage of the Dung, c 1720 W, Gmsos Farrier's Dhfens. 


vxi. iii. (1734)193 A small quantity of OH and Flour., would., 
render them more glib to swallow. 1772 YvETcnsin Logicn 
Genez>. xo8 Why should those who can swallow five or six 
camels as a glib morsel, strain at three or four ^ats. ^ 1789 
Davidson Seasons x6i Wi* channcl-stanes, baith glib an’ 
strong, His army did advance. 1796 E. Miller Diary in 
C. A. hlarkham Hist. Buildings oj Northamptotish. (18S5) 
20 The Alleys in the Gaol yard were as glib as Glass. x8x8 
I.. Hunt Nyinpks 1. 256 With .. coral, and the glib sea 
flowers. They furnish their faint bowers. 1827 Clare 
Skepk. Cal. 3 Seeking bright glib ice, to play And slide the 
wintry hours away. 1853 YMAT-Grinnell Exp. xxxiv.(i8s6) 
310 A fine bare surface of fresh ice, extremely glib and 
durable. 1879 Browning Ivan Jvanovtich loi The snow 
lies glib as glass and hard as steel. x888 Sheffield Gtoss.y 
Glib, soft, .smooth. 

iransf. and 'pg. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 53 All Mindes, 
As xvell of glib and sfipp’ry Creatures, as Of Graue and 
austere qualiUe, lender downe Their seruices to Lord Timon. 
1678 Marvell Groivtb Popery 27 TTiat this House might 
appear still necessary to the People, and to make the money 
more glib. 

2. Of an action, method, procedore : Easy, meet- 
ing no obstruction ; off-hand. 

XS98 Marston Pygmal. v. 157 He*s a God that can doe 
villany With a good grace, and gUb facility, 1643 Milton 
Divorce Wks, 1738 I. 162 The method is so glib and easy, 
1668 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xil. (1723) 323 How glib, how 
easic and how natural would it have been upon this 
Hypothesis? 1852 D. G. AIitchell Dream Life 124 The 
gUb, easy way of one student, and his perfect sangfroid 
completely charm you. 

3 . Of a speaker or writer, of the tongue, etc. : 
* Well-oiled *, ready and fluent in utterance. Of 
language : Characterized by fluency and readiness. 
Chiefly in contemptuous use, implying lack of 
thought or of sincerity. 

x6o2 Marston Antonio' s Retf. t. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 77 Is glib 
rumorgrowneaparasite? i^sSmaks. Lear j.i. 227, 1 want 
that ghb and oylie Art, To speak and purpose not. s6o6 
— TV. ^ Cr. IV. V. 58 These encounterers so gUb of tongue. 
x6os Breton Old Man's Lesson F, Take heede of a Leer^ 
ing Eye and a Glibbe tongue. x6o6 Dekker Sev. Sinnes 1. 
(Arb.) 12 A hye sound and glib deliuery. 1639 Fuller Holy 
IFar y. xix. (1640) 261 Their gUb pennes making no more 
reckoning of men then of pins. 26^ W. Simpson HydroL 
Chym. 234 Familiarity .. begets a current glib language. 
2705 Berkeley Bk. TVks. 1871 IV. 429 Glib, 

coherent, methodical discourses, which nevertheless amount 
to just^ nothing. 179* D. Lloyd Voy. Life 79 Prompt 
Deception gUbwith flatt’ring lies 1 1820 Coleridge Lett,, 
Convers., etc. I. 137 A contemptible democratical oligarchy 
of glib economists. 2827 Lady Granville Ae/L Oct. (1894) 
I. 435 The , . husband talks very good glib French and is 
intelligent. 2848 Lytton Harold 2. i, Thou art too glib of 
tongue for a subject 1884 G. Allen Philistia II. 87 The 
ordinary glib commonplaces of obituary notices. ^ 2892 
Stevenson Across the Plains 255 His glib, random criticism 
took a wider range. 2893 Vizetelly Glances Back 11. xxiX. 
152 [He] was. .a glib and ready speaker. 

fb. Of words: Easy to pronounce. Also of a 
statement: Easily ^swallowed*, plausible. Obs. 

1603 H. Crosse VertuesCommontv. (1878) 203 0 how will 
they diue into the bottome of their braine ! for nuant lermes 
..to varnish theyr lyes and fables to make them glib. j6o8 
Middleton Mad World v, L 74 The Slip ! by my troth a 
pretty name, and a glib one. 

4 . Comb.yts^glib-tongHcdxsff}.', ^glib-board (see 
quot. 1 894) ; glib-gabbet a. voluble, loquacious. 

1682 J. Collins Salt ^ Fishery 29 Men walking on them 
[Brine Pans) with Boards tyed to their Feet called ‘•Glib- 
Boards. x8^ Harris Techn. Fire Insur. Comment., Glib 
boards, in salt«works, the boards tied to the men’s feet to 
enable^ them to walk in the salt-pans. 1786 Burns Earnest 
Cry xiii, That *glibgabbet Highland Baron The Laird o’ 
Graham. 1605 Laugh ff lie dosime in Collier Dibl. Acc. 
(1865) 1. 452 The next was a nimble witted and *glib- 
toung'd fellow. 2837 Carlyle Eez'. II. iii. ii, Fauchet 
approves himself a glib-tongucd, strong-lunged, whole- 
hearted human individual. Educat. Fev. 223, 1 have 
not said that a liberal education includes of necessity 
the prolonged scholastic study of many languages, much 
less the gUb-tongued use of many languages. 

B. adv. 

1 . Smoothly ; easily. Now rare. 

2594 Nashe Unfori. Trav, 5 After I bad moistned my 
lippes, lo make my lie run glibbe. 2600 Bretos Fasfui/s 
Fooles.cab (Grosari) 20/2 An idle Mate, Whose tongue goes 
all too glibbe vpon tne sc.Trc. 2627 Draxtok Agineourt, 
etc. 189 Let your numbers run Glib as the former, so shall 
it Hue long. 2696 W, Mountacue Delights Holland 223 
Having a little Tub of Water upon the Sledge, which they 
often spill on the Ground, to make it go the glibber. 2722 
Arouthnot John Bull 111. iii. A noose that slipi as glib as a 
bird-catcher's gin. a 2734 North Exam. i. iii. § 39 (1740) 
145 The Bill did not pass glib. 2^5 Fletcher Soipt. 
Scales II. XX. Wks, 1795 V. 303 note. To make it go down 
glib with all the rigia oouna-willers in Christendom. 1830 
Scott Doom Droorgoil m. ii. Father’s razor slips as glib As 
from courtly tongue a fib. 2867 1 . M. Sewall Laughingxa 
Bk. Humor. Poet. 203 It makes the wheels of nature glibber 
play. 

2 . Volubly; fluently, 

2628 W. PcMBLr. Rec. Lords SuPPer Ca^If the tongue goe 
glibbe. 2682 Drvdc.v 7 ?k. of Guise iv. iii, Love h.ns oiled 
your tongue to run so glib. 2778 Foote Trip Calais 1. 
Wks. 1700 II. 339 Mere infants.. sputter French, more freer 
and glibber than your daughter. 1813 E. S. Barrett 
Heroine (i8i5> HI. 27 Vou talked so glib of your great 
estates. xM? Brsant The World vent i. 7 The words drop 
out glib, and seem to mean nothing. 

3 . Ccfpsb., as glib-gliding adj. 

1591 Sylvester Du Itartas I. vii. 90 How th* Airs gUb. 
gliding firmness b^y bears Such store of Fou ls, Hail-storms, 
and Floods of tears. 

Glib (glib), Also 6 glibo. [f. the adj.] 
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tl. irans. To render glib, smooth, or sUpperj*. 
Also Jig. Ohs. 

.1599 Marston I'7//-fl«iVi.iv, 188 Retayling others xrit, 
long barrelled, To glib some great mans eares, till panch be 
fed. 2602 — Antonio's Rez\ n. ii. Wks. 1856 1. 03 Die 
clapper of my mouth’s not glibd With court oyle. 2678 
Lively^ Orac. 223 Each commission [of villany) smoothing 
and glibbing the way to the ne.xt. 

2 . To render glib or fluent. 

1628 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) ro There is a drunken 
liberty of the Tongue, which being once glibbed wdlh intoxb 
eating liquor runs xvilde. 2672 AIilton A K. t. 371 , 1 under- 
took that office, and the tongues Of all his flattering prophet* 
glibbed with lies. 2683-4 Whole Dufy Man xiit. § 17. xot 
J\Ien have so glibbed their tongues to l^ng, thal'they do it 
familiarly upon any or no occasion. 2863 Robson Bards 
Tyne 310 They glibb’d their jaws at Lunnin. 2890 Daily 
Nesvs 15 Oct. 5/4 Those false prophets whom Mr. Bright 
once denounced, the prophets whose mouths were glibbed 
with lies. 

3 . ititr. To talk volubly. Obs. exc. dial. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixv. (1612) 279 Least perh.ips 
he should haue glib'd. 28^ Gloucesiersh. Gloss., GUb, to talk 
rapidly or glibly. ‘He glibbed it over. I’ll be bound.’ 

1 4 . (See quot.) Obs. 

2598 Florid, Guizzare..Xo slide, or glide, or slip, glibe 
away sodainely ^ an eele doth out of ones hand. 

Hence Glibbed///, a., Gli’bbing vbl. sb. 

2598 Florid, Guizzo, a sliding, a gliding, a slipping, a glib- 
bing away sodainely. 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ly. ix. 
234 Their moistned braines gave leave for their glibb’d 
tongues to chat liberally. 2822 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 
22 Smooth as glass the glibbed pool is froze. 

tGlib, Obs. rare. [app. a corruption of 
Lib z/.] trans. To castrate; to geld, 

2622 Shaks. Wint. T. 11. i. 149, 1 had rather glib my selfe, 
then they Should not produce faire issue. 1640 Shirley 
St. Patrick for Irel. v, If I come back, let me be glib’d. 

Glibber (gU’bsi), a. dial. [See Glibberyc.] 
(See quot.) 

2847-78 Halliwell, Glibber, worn smooth. North. 

tGli'bber, z'. Obsr"^ [See Glibbery a.] inir. 
To slip; to slide. 

*599 A. M, tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chiruxg. J'vf'o, This 
biillet-draw'er is dentified, becaus the bullet being therin, it 
should not glibber therout. 

tGli’bbery, a. Ohs. [Corresponds to Du. 
glibberig (not found in ^fDu.), late MLG. glib^ 
berich (mod. LG. glibhiig). Cognate forms are 
Eng.GLiBa.; Du. (dial.) ^//i curds; Eng. Glibber 
a. and v, ^ Du. glibber adj., glibberen vb. ; cf. also 
Du. glippen, glipperen to slip, slide, gUpperig 
pery. It is possible that the words may stand in 
ablaut-relation to OHG.^/e^ sloping, oblique, or 
that they may be onomatopceic formations sug- 
gested by the \vk. grade glia of T>Xi, glijdeiu 
Glide v. ; cf. Gliddf.r.] Slippery ; Jg. shifty, 
untrustworthy. 

1602 ? Marston 4* 1. 227 Let who willclimbe 

ambitions glibberj' rounds, And leane ypon the vulgars 
rotten loue. 2601 B. Jonson Poetasterv, i, What, shall thy 
Lubricall and glibbery Muse Liue,a.s she were defunct, like 
Punque in Siewes I 1602 Marston Ant, 4* Met. I. Wks. 
2856 1. 23 His love is glibbery ; there’s no hold ont, wench. 
Ibid. IV. Wks. 1856 1. 46 The gllbber>’ ice Of vulgar favour. 
2630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem, (1641) 7 The tongue . . is a 
small member, but very’ glibbery’ and prone to mine, a 2634 
Randolph Mitses' Looking-GI. ii. iv. (2638) 33 No, feed on 
WIddowes, have each meale an Orphan Serv’d loyourTable, 
or a glibbery heire With all his lands melted into a morgage. 
2646 Fuller Corwe. (1B41) 321 Anointed with oil 

to make them sleek and glibbery. 

+ G'li*T>bin. Obs.'~^ [f. Glib 

Of doubtful genuineness : Irish gl/bin means *a rag ’.) 

A woman who wears a glib. 2618 [see Glid sb.^ bj. 
Glibe, obs. form of Glib sb.^ and 
Glibly (gU‘b|li), ar/z/, [f. Glib a. -i- -LY 2.] In 
a glib manner. 

1 . Smoothly; easily; without impediment. 

2605 B. Jonson Votpone 1. i, You shall ha’ some will 
swallow A melting heire, as glibly as your Dutch Will pills of 
butter. 2632 Massinger City Madam 1. i. (1658) 4 Trade- 
well. Hcres no gro'^se flatterj’ ; Will she swallow this? 
Cotdwire. You see she does, and glibly. 2686 J. Dunton 
Lett.fr. New Eng. (1867) 23 Nor was there wanting to all 
this good chear, plenty of IVines to m.Tke it go down glibly. 
2744 Armstrong Preserv. Health ii. 498 The sapless habit 
daily to bedew, And giv'e the hesitating wheels of hfe Glibber 
to play. 2787 BEST/Iw^/x>;.^(cd. 2) 64 'rhcsc.. lines, .have no 
knots to prevent their running glibly through the rings of 
the rod. 1807 Sforting Mag XXlX. 70 Every thing v ent 
on glibly. x8t8M.G. Lewis jentrix. IF, Ind. (iB^t^jssS'Iiie 
old ladj’ .. seemed to sw.tUow the lie very ghhly. *^44 
Thackeray Wand. Fat Contrib. ii. Wks. 18^ XaIV. 78 
[It) Yvas .slipping down his lhro.it as glibly as an oyster. 
2864 Lowf.ll Fireside Trav. 196 His broken fragments will 
reunite more glibly than the he.ad and neck of Orrilo. 

2 . Fluently, with ready utterance. 

2669 W. Simpson Ifydrol. Chym. 232 Ixt them come to 
make a familiar discourse in l.aiine . . they do it not ghbly, m , 
a current Style. 2792 Mary Wollstonf.cr. Rights U cm. 
Introd. 8 Tbc-se carjcnturcs of the real Iwauty of sensibmty, 
dropping glibly from the tongue, vitiate the taste. 2802 o\av. 
Edgewokth Angelina iv. (rBje) 76 Mm. I’ufiji, having ghbly 
run off this speech, left the room. 2853 Kant. Crinnell F.xp. 
xxxi. (iSt6) 269 None kneu* their p.irts, and the prompicr 
could not read glibly enough to do his office. 2885 Manch. 
Exam. 4 Feb. 3/5 We talk ghbly of * Dutch p.iinf<ng '. 

Glibness (RH'bni-s). Also 7 gllbbo-, Bltbbi- 
■noBs. [f.GuBff. + -Ntas.] The qnalityof being (;lib. 

1 . Smoothness; slipperiness. 
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j6ix CoTCR.jG/wrttilr, a slip, or slipping . . ; also, glibnesse. 
i6is Chapman Odyss. xii. 130 A polisht ice*like glibnesse 
doih enfold The locke so round. 1631 Sanderson Strm. 
(1664) 11. 9 A kinde of gentle softnesse, and smootlmesse, and 
supple ghbbiness : wherewith the touch is much delighted. 
s6^ Digby Nat. Bodies xiv, 125 The glibbenesse of Mer* 
cury and of melted mettalls. ' 1733 Cheyne En^. Malady 1. 
X. § 4 (1734I 9S The Fluids larel. .only intended to preserve 
them [sohdsjin due Plight, Glibness [etc.]. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat. (1852) I. 97 Our organs. .continue the motions we 
put them into, after they have gone out of our sight, thereby 
working themselves to a glibness and smoothness. 

2. Facility, readiness. 

1631 Massinger Believe as you List in. iii. (1849) 55 
Wiin what glibnesse My flatteries, oyl’d with hopes of 
future greatnesse, Are swallow'd by this dull pale. 

3 , Fluency, volubility. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter \. 10 Physicians judge of the 
body^s health, not . . by the glibness of the tongue . . but by 
the pulse of the arm. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol, Ckyvi, 232 
A current glibness in the utterance of any language. 1848 
Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxiv, The word slips out of their 
lips with, .glibness. 1865 Sat. Rev. 11 Mar. 284 He .. said 
what he had to say with the usual glibness. 

+ Gli'ciride. Obs — '■ [ad. late L. gliciriza, L. 
glycyrrhiza, -on, Gr. yXvxvppt^a, -ov LIQUORICE.] 
= Liquorice. 

c 1430 Pallad. on Husb. xr. 358 An vnce of melion, of glici- 
ride Thre vnce. 

Glick(e, obs. f. Gleek sb .'^ ; var. Gleek sb.- 
and v.f Obs. 

+ Glid, 2^. Obs.~~° [Cf. Gly.] zttlr. To look 
awry, squint. 

1648-60 Hexham Dutch Dict.^ To Glid, looke awry, side- 
waies, or asquint, scheel, o/te van ter zijden sien. 

Glidder (gli'da.ij, sb. dial, [related to Glid- 
DEii a. and OE. gliddrian : see Glidder v.'} A 
loose stone on a hillside. 

*799 Scott Shepherd's T. 190 Beneath the cavern dread 
Among the glidders grey A shapeless stone with lichens 
spread Marks where the wanderer lay. 2863 Greenweld in 
Tratis. Tyneside Nat. Field Club VI. 18 A very steep 
descent, covered with loose rolling stones, here called 
ders or glitters. 

Glidder (glrdsa), a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 
glethur. [OE. glidder, f. glid- wk. root of glidan 
Glide z/.] ' Slippery’ (Halliwell). Hence Gii‘d- 
derly adv. (in 4 glethurly), with smooth unim« 
peded motion, 

c 8*s yesp. Hymns xi. 6 Lubricant., glidder. e 1000 Wulf- 
STAN Horn. 839/14 Ofer hone glideran weg hellewites 
brogan. 13.. Sir Beues {MS. C.) 4313 + 161 So glethurly 
the swyrde went, That the fyre owt of the pawment sprent. 
Glidder (gli’dw), v, Obs. exc. dial, [f. prec. 
(OE. had gliddrian intr., to totter).] irans. To 
glaze over ; to cover with ice. 

26x6 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass vt. iv, Keepe it in your galley- 
pot well glidder’d. 1778 W. Prvce Min. Cornub. 11. i. 78 
Those Fissures are commonly glidered or coated over with 
a hard . . earthy substance. 1867 Rock yim 4 Nell xxix. 
(E. D. S. 76) The plaunchlng's lick a gliddered pond. 

Gliddery (glrdari), a. dial. [f. Glidder v. + 
-y 1 ; CLi.'^\Dyx.gliderich,\Sx.glidderig^ Slippery; 
Jig. treacherous. 

1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iv, Two men led my mother 
down a steep and gliddery stair-way. Ibid. vii,The world was 
green and gliddery. 1880 — Mary Anerley I, x. 131 Up 
that gravelly and gliddery ascent . . the heavy boats must 
clamber somehow. 

Glide (glpid), sb. [f. next.] 

1 . The action of gliding, in various senses. 

1596 FiTZ-GEFFRAY,S':>A'.Z?ra^^(x88i) 57The waters glide 
should still record the same. x6ooShaks. Y. L. iv. iii. 113 
[The snake] with indented glides, did slip away Into a bush. 
1647 FariNGDon Serm. iv. 70 A kind of Majesty. .which 
makes a. .pleasing glide into the minds of men. 1781 Cowper 
Charity 186 The ruffian.. with ghostly glide.. steals close to 
your bedside. 1795 Paine Age Reason 11. (1819) 83 The 
glide of the smallest flsh .. exceeds us in motion. x8xz J. 
Wilson Isle 0/ Palms i. 269 With a winged glide this maiden 
would rove. 18x8 L. Hunt Sonn. to Keats, Surely as I feel . , 
Overhead the glide of a dove's wings. 1841 Whittier Exiles 
J76 To hear the dip of Indian oars, The glide of birch canoes. 

2 . concr. A stream {obs.) ; also, the gliding por- 
tion of a stream, a shallow. 

1590 Greene Never too late 11. (1600) Q 4 He that in 
Eurolas siluer glide Doth baine his tresse. 1591 — Maiden's 
Dreame 4 Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 301 A silent spring. .The 
glide whereof gainst weeping flints did beat. 1746 Bowlker 
Angling{\Z-yi^ 40 The chief haunts of the smaller Greyling 
are in glides. t88* Gd. lYords 604 Both times as he [a fish] 
reaches the glide he leaves it. 
t 3 . A passage; an avenue (of trees;. Obs. 
c 17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (r888) 21 A good hall wH> 2 par- 
lours and has a glide through the house into the gardens. 
Ibid. 143 Through a fine Visto or Glide of trees w«*‘ runs 
along ye parke. 

4 , Mus. and Phonetics. (See quots.) 

183s Wilson Diet. Mus., Glide, the slur, to join two 
successive sounds without articulation, also the unaccented 
notes or anticipations in a portamento p^sa^.^ 2856 

A. J. Ellis Univ. Writing 4 Printing^ 6 The Glide and 
Syllable. When the bow is drawn, while a finger is slid 
down a violin string, a succession of sounds is heard, called 
a Glide. When the voice or whisper is continued, while the 
position of the organs of speech changes from that due to 
one sound to that due to another, a Vocal Glide is heard. 
1867 A. Melville Bell Visible Speech 69 A series of semi- 
consonant, semi-vowel sounds . . which we call ‘ Glides 
x888 Sweet Hist. Eng, Sounds § 23 The ‘glide', or sound 
produced in passing from the one position lof the organs of 
speech] to the other. 


5. Cfl 7 «#.,asglide-coijsoi!ant(seeqnot.); glide- 
vowel, a vowel which cannot form a syllable by 
itself ; t glide-worm, some kind of worm or 
snake. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 643/6 Hee incedula, glyde- 
worme. x888 Sweet Hist. Eng. Sounds § 22 These diph- 
thongic or * glide-’ vowels arc written consonant size. Ibid. 
§ 33 Glide-consonants in the special sense of the word are 
consonants formed without any fixed configuration. 

Glide (glsid), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. glided. 
Forms: Injin. 1 glidan, 3 gliden, 4-6 glyde, (5 
glyede, 6 glyd), 3- glide, yd pers. pres. ind. 
4 glit, glyt. Pa. t. 1-2 gldd (//. glidon), 3-5 
glad, (3 gleed, 4 gladd), 4-5 glade, 5-6 Sc. 
glaid, 3-5 glod, (3 gload), 4-5 glood(e, 4-6, 9 
glode, 5, 7, 9 glid, 7- glided. Pa. pple. 1-4 
gliden, 6 glaid, 9 glid, (glodeb 7- glided. [A 
common WGer. str. vb. t glidan, glad, glidon, 

gliden corresponds to OFris.^/zVrx, glidan (Dn. 
glijden ; now usually (MHG. 
gliten, mod.G. gleiten) ; not found in Goth, or ON., 
but (prob. by adoption from LG.) in 
(mod.Sw. glidd), Da. glide. The OTent. type is 
*gli(fan, glaid-, gliditm, glidono- ; outside Teut. no 
cognates are known. 

The affinity of sense with (dlt.MX..*glado-, smooth, slippeiy 
(see Glad rt.) is remarkable, but etymological affinity is 
hardly possible, unless indeed the Teut. root *glld- was 
evolved from *sltd‘ Slide v. through the influence of the 
adj. or its root. The Eng. vb. remained strong until the 
present century ; the usual inflexion is now glided, though 
^/f^/might be used in the past tense without causing surprise. 
All other str. forms occurring m recent writings are distinctly 
archaistic.] 

1 . intr. To pass from one place to another by a 
smooth and continuous movement, without effort 
or difficulty. 

a. along the surface of, or through, a liquid. 

Beowul/lXi) 515 sit..glidonofer garseeg. a 1000 Andreas 

498 (Gr.) pes bat. -glideo on jeofone. ^2290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 324/69 pat schip bi-gan to glide. 13.. A'. W//V. 6194 So 
wyght undur the water they rideth. So ony schip above 
glideth. 25x3 Douglas jEneis x. v. 81 And ibrou the wallis 
on the tother part (the ship] Glydis away vndir the fomy 
seis. 1583 Stanyhorst ASneis ill. (Arb.) 72 From shoare 
we be glyding, 2632 J. Hayward ir. Biondi's Eromena 
VI. 163 Whilest then the Galleycs . . glided on a maine 
speede. 2649 Stanley Europa 9 Down leaps he, Dol- 
phinlike glides through the seas. 2820 W. I rvinc 
Bk. 1. 23 A distant sail, gliding along the edge* of the ocean. 
2834 IV. India Sk. Bk. I. 245 We glided gradually past 
a great number of shipping to the landing-place. 2863 
Dasent Jest 4 Earnest (1873! 11. 183 Harold’s own vessel 
stood the proof, and glode safely over the obstacle. 2871 
B. Taylor Faust I. li. 43 One at the window sits.. And 
sees all sorts of ships go down the river gliding. 

b. of a liquid, a stream, etc. f In early use often 
of tears or blood, where flow would now be used. 

e 1x75 Lamb. //o//f.43 Allc heore teres beo& berninde gleden 
glidende ouer heore ajene nebbe. cizos Lav. 12773 Him 
gunnen glide teores. C1300 Havelok 1851 The blod ran of 
nis sides So water that fro the welle glides, a 1400 SirPerc, 
537 The teres oute of his egbne glade, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 
28 A1 he sufTride hat was wisest, His blood to lete doun 
glide, x<oo-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxii. 92 Quhill blude and 
wattir did furth glyde. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
234 b, As water glydeth on the erth so our lyfe vanyssheth 
& passelh. 1597 Drayton Heroic Ep. v. 42 I..aske the 
gentle flood as it did glide If thou didst passe or perish by 
the tide? 1699 Garth Dispens. i. 15 A while his curdling 
Blood forgot to glide. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4 Card, 68 
The Waters that glide in the Sinuosities of the Earth, meet 
with Sulphur or Lime. 1707 E. Smith Phsdra 4 Hipp. 
HI. 31 Soft Cydonian Oyl, Whose balmy Juice glides o'er 
th’ untasling Tongue. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 320 Where., 
brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide, 2802 Wordsw. 
Sonn., * Earth has not anything to i/tene,’ The river glid- 
eth at his own sweet will, 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to 
Pal. xi. (1879) 246 The little stream glided and rippled by 
. . over its rocky bed. 1885 Bible (R.V.) Song Sol. vii. 9 
Gliding through the lips of those that are asleep. 

Jig. X691-X70X Norris Ideal World i. ii. 110 Truth., 
whose. .streams. .glide through the barren regions of our 
. .sensible world. 2764 Goldsm, 7VrtZ'.434Withsecret course 
. .Glides the smootn current of domestic joy. 2820 Hazlitt 
Leet. Dram. Lit. 50 The dialogue glides and sparkles like 
a clear stream from the Muses’ spring. 

c. of motion through the air, 

Beowulf (Z.) 2073 Heofones sin glad ofer gnindas. a 2000 
Andreas 2304 (Gr.) Sunnegewat to sete glidan under niflan 
n*es. C227S Lamb.Nom.^i Swa re3e swa his sceada heom 
on glad heo weren iheled, a 2300 Cursor M. 1x428 pe .stem 
aiwais [am forwit glade, CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. 643 
The moone. .was in to Cancrc glyden. —Sgr.'s T. 385 The 
vapour which [at fro the erthe glood Made the sonne to 
seme rody and brood, la 1400 Morte Artk. 799 pe worme 
. . Comes glydandefropeclowddez. 0x440 YorkMyst.xxx. 
76 pe sonne . . glydis to [e grounde with his glilterand 
glemys. C2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1239 ^yhen he saw 
aungcls fra heuen glyde. 1557 TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 116 
Whyle, through his signcs, flue tymes great Titan glode. 
16x5 Chapman Odyss. xii. 585 And through, and through 
the ship, his lightning glid. 1667 Milton P . L. xn. 629 
The Cherubim descended. .Gliding Meteorous, as Evning 
Mist. 2827 Jas. Montgomery ni. 1x3 Where 
glid the sunbeams through the latticed boughs, 2850 Mrs, 
Browning /’oewx I. 252 On the back of the quick-wmged 
bird I glode. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 426 One glides 
with quivering pinions to the centre of the open space. 

d. in general. Now often applied to the progres- 
sion of a person walking or riding, of a carriage, 
etc., to express extreme smoothness of movement 
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and the absence of perceptible motion of the limbs, 
wheels, etc. 

a 2275 in Hist. Holy Rood-tree (1894) 79 So gleam glidis 
part be glas .. [urt [e hoale purch he gload. cx2oo S. Eng. 
Leg.l. 443/375 P^t wedur bi-gan to glide, in [e opur half of 
pe churche. 2494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 337 An hyll remouyd 
from ms propre place and glode by many a myle. cx6xx 
Chapman Iliad xxni. 655 AH rankt, Achilles show’d The 
race-scope. From the start, they glid. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, IV. 679 Th’ Infernal Troops like passing Shadows 
glide. 2805 Wordsw. Waggoner 1, 43 The Horses have 
worked with right good-will . . And now they smoothly 
glide along. 18x2 J. Wilson Isle of Palms i. 35 She glidc.s 
away like a lambent flame. 18x6 L. Hunt iv. 79 

Looking round about, As he glode by. 1835 W. Irving 
Tour Prairies 289 The two horsemen glided down from the 
profile of the hijl. « 1839 PfiKC.n Poems (1864) I- 127 In 
through the lattice did my chariot glide. 1877 G. Mac- 
donald piarq. Lossie xiv. Before him glode the shape of 
Clementina. 1888 R. Buchanan City 0/ Dream 11. 40 
Mighty priests Glode by on steeds bridled with glittering 
gold. 

2 . Said of tlie mode of progression of reptiles. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 370 Ni5ful neddre, . . sal gliden on hise 
brest neSer. <2x300 Cursor M. 11608 Vte o [is coue 
sagh [ai glide Mani dragons. C131S Shoreham 161 Opone 
thy wombe thou schalt glyde. 2390 Gower II. 260 

She [Medea] glode forth, as an adder doth. 2398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xviii. i. (1495) 735 Some beestes crepith 
and glydeth on the grounde. C2440 Promp. Pan\ 199/1 
Glydyn,f^r/i7. 2547 Surrey ^neid 11. (1557) Bjb, The ser- 
pentes twine with hasted traile they glide To Pallas temple. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, hi. 645 [The Snake] in some 
secret Cranny slowly glides. 2819CRABBE T. o/theHallwx. 
1. 138 There the birds of darkness loved to hide. The loathed 
toad tolodge, and speckled snake toglidc. x^Mrs. Brown- 
ing Grk. Chr. Poets 24 Oh, would the serpent had not glode 
along To Eden’s garden-land. 

3 . To go unperceived, quietly, or stealthily; to 
insinuate oneself, steal, * slip ’ into, ont oj a place. 

a 2300 Cursor AI. 16492 Judas . . kest [e penis on [e flora, 
and son a-wai he glad. 2393 Lancl. P. PI. C xxi. 479 May 
no grysliche gost glyde [er hit shadewe[, ax^oo~$o Alex- 
ander 358 pis grete god full of grace sail glide to [i chambre. 
c 2485 Inscription Carlisle Cathedral in St. Cuthbert 
{Surtees) [ii] Her by prayers fendys ovt farn \i.e. out of 
Farne]glad. 2634A.HuiSH//y/««,Oholy Spirit. .Vouchsafe 
into our soules to glide. 1736 Earl Orrery Xe/. 18 Mar. in 
Sxui/Cs Lett. (2766) II. 247 You see, Curll, like his friend 
the Devil, glides through all key-holes. 2847 Mary Howitt 
Ballads, etc. 393 And the Holy Mother of Jesus Glid in with 
footsteps light. 2850 D. G. Mitchell Reveries Bachelor 
He takes up his hat and glides out slealthful as a cat, 2859 
Kingsley Alisc. (x86o) I. 148 A great dog-fox as red as the 
fir-stems through which he glides. 
t 4 . Used in poetry for: To pass from one place 
to another, to go or come. Also with oAvi, forth, 
up, down, etc. Obs. 

C22DS Lay. 10517 Muche folc him after glaid. <22275 
Prov. JEl/red 0x8 in O. E. Afisc. 136 Drunken mon .. Gef 
him [e weie reme .ind let him ford gliden. <2x300 Cursor AI. 
20830 (Gbtt.) Fourti dais in erd he badd, Ar he vp till his 
fadir glad, 13.. £. E.Allit.P. B. 677 pen glydez forth 
god, [e god-mon hym fohez. e 2386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 
193 Forth vp on his wey he glood [v.r. rood], As spark out 
of the bronde. <2 2400 Sir Perc. 466 Forthirmore ganne he 
glyde Tille a chambir. cx^oo Desir. 7*ny' 2996 The lady., 
glod on fyll gayly. c 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7442 At 
morne besyde [e way we glade To [e next kirke, messc to 
here, c 2460 Towneley Afyst. xii. 68 So galy in gere As he 
glydys. c 1475 Rauf Coiljear 484 He is the g^est in geir, 
that euer on ground glaid. 2523 Douglas Panels vii. iv. 

12 With swyft pays lhai on thare me-'isage glaid. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 23 Like sparke of fire that from the 
andvile glode. 

t b. of a weapon, a blow. (Perh. with the no- 
tion of swift or unresisted movement.) Obs, 

CI205 Lay 1750 Heo letten to gliden gares swipe scarpe. 
13.. K.Alis, 1355 A brod gavelock he lette glide. CX330 
Arih. 4 Alerl. 5x60 On his helme he him smot, pe ax glod, 
god it woL C1380 Sir Ferumb. 848 porw scheld, haberke, 

& aketoun [at sper him gan to glyde. CX386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T. 727. c 2400 Svwdone Bab. 1183 The stroke glode 
down by his bake. C2450 Guy Wanv. (C.) 4914 Hys spere 
thorow the body glode. 2523 Douglas ix. vii. 156 

The swerd, wyghtly stokit, or than was glaid Throu owt 
hys cost. [26^ Dryden Pal. 4 Arc. 11. 124 He trembl’d 
ev’ry Limb, and felt a Smart, As if cold Steel had glided 
through his Heart, (Echoing Chaucer Knt.'s T. 717.)] 
t c. To fall. Obs. 

c 2205 Lay. 800 LeteS the Grickisca gliden to grunde. 
13.. Coer de L. 5306 Eyther stede to grounde glode, And 
brake her nekkes. ? 2370 Robt. CUyle 60 Y felle in prj'de, 

As the aungelle that can of hevyn glyde. <2 2400 Sir Perc. 
2116 Righte there appone the faire molde The ryng owte 
glade, c 1460 Launfat 575 Another cours togedere they rod, 
That syr Launfal helm of glod. 

^d. Of the eye: To glance, turn aside upon. 

^2425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2099 The childe Jette hys [cyen] 
glyede Oppon hys rnaysiyr al asyde. 

5 . To slide, move unobstructedly over a polished 
surface. Also, 4 to slip, lose one’s footing on ice or 
muddy ground \obs .) ; to slide on iceas a sport {dial.). 

CX290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 212/430 For heo [the bridge] was 
narov3, and slider, and heij, pat he ne scholde him .so bitclle, 

^if [at he glufte [zf.r. glide] in ani half, [at he ne fulle in-lo 
helle. 2674 J. Scheffer tr. Hist. Lapl. 4 The Laplanders 
gliding upon the ice. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. J. 255/® Une 
surface glides over the other limited by the Jigamenis: xBSx 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Glide, to slide on the ice. 

b. To slip away, elude one’s, grasp, like some- 
thing greasy. , . , , . 

f iSioMoKi Piem Wks. Th' plensure, whicie tW 
euill workc doth conta>’nc, Glideth his uaj , thou inaist him 
not resmino. 171X Aooisos No. oSi r 7 It glided 

through the Fingers like a smooth Piece of Ice. 2823 
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Lamo Elict Ser. n. Po^. Fallacies ii, They do not find .. 
that alJ gold glides, JiJce thawing snow, from the thiePs 
hand. 

6. To pass lightly and without interruption along 
or over a surface. Also transf. of the eye, the 
mind, etc. 

x8a2 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Detached Th, on Blis.^ Books of 
quick interest, that hurry on for incidents, are for the eye 
togJide over only. /T1B34 — Lei. to lFoyds 7 v.X^tt.xy\h 162 
The light paragraphs must be glid over by the proper eye. 
1851 Ruskis Stones Fen. (1874) I. xxv. 3S4 The eye. .ought 
to glide along the basic rolls to take measurement of their 
length. *863 Geo. Eliot Romola j. vi, His hand glided 
from the face and rested on the young man’s shoulder. 

7 . In various immaterial applications. 

a. Of time, one’s life, etc. : To pass gently and 
imperceptibly. Also with along^ away, forth, 
on, etc. 

CZ250 Gen. Ex, 3460 Quiles Sis daises forS ben gliden. 
X509'20 Dunbar Poems xi. 6 H)’ne glydis all thy tyme that 
heir is. X779 J, Moork Vieto Soc. Fr. (1789I I. xvin. 143 
The hours glide along very smoothly. 1835 Marryat Jac. 
Faith/, xxxvi, My life glided on as did my wherry— silently 
and rapidly. x8^ Disraeli Venelia i. ill, Two serene and 
innocent years had glided away. 1887^ Bowen Virg. Ec/og, 
X. 43 Here life ever should glide. .beside thee gently away, 
fb. Of the Holy Ghost : =Pkoceed. Ohs. 
nx225 yuliana 2 Ant o l>es haligastes |)at glideSef ham 
ba 3 en. ri32o Cast. Love 1454 J>e Holy Cost f>at glit of 
hem bo. 

c. To glide into : to pass by imperceptible de- 
grees into (a condition or state) ; to fall insensibly 
into (doing something). Said also of a species, 
etc. : To shade off insensibly into, have no clear 
demarcation from (something else). 

x8oo Hatchett in /’/iiV. Trans. XC. 391 Muscle, ligament, 
and tendon, seem to glide almost imperceptibly into each 
other. X825 Lytton Falkland 22, I suffer one moment to 
glide into another. 1842 Alison Hist, Europe (1849-50) X. 
Ixvi. § 77. 190 All feelings of hostility . . glide into those of 
peculiar courtesy. 2865 Dickf-ns Mut. Fr. iii. v, I have 
glided into telling you the secret. 1869 Lecky Europ, Mor. 
I. ii. 282 The peasant proprietor soon glided hopelessly into 
debt. 

d. Phonetics. To glide on to : (of a consonant 
or vowel) to be uttered continuously with (the 
following sound), 

[1774 : cf 8.] 2867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. x. iii. 57 
A short accented vowel ^is in English always followed by 
a consonant on to which it glides. 

8. trans. »lo cause to glide (in di0‘ercnt senses). 
Also \ to glide away. 

1650 Tkatp Comm. Cen. |v. 17 Silly are they that think to 
glide away their groans with games, and their cares with 
cards, &c. 1774 \V. Mitford Harmony Lang. 48 They 
AOund 4 but glide U so imperceptibly into the following 
vowel that it cannot form a distinct syllable. 2834 India 
Sk. Bk. 1 . 299 Enjoying the . . light airs which began to 
play on the surface of the water, and to glide the ^'essel 
quietly on her course. 2893 Guntbr Miss Dividends 228 
Ferdie glides the graceful Louise through the room in 
poetic motion. 2897 NV. Anderson Treat. Lupus 

14 The r.iw surface may be covered in by gliding portions 
of detached integument from an adjacent part. 

Glider (glai-dsi). Also 5-6 glydar(e, -er. [f. 
Glide v. + -eb •.] One who, or that which glides ; 
also, that which aids in gliding. Also with ttp, 
c 2440 Promp. Par:), 199/1 Glydare, serptor, 1530 Palsgr. 
225/2 Glydar a slyder, gtaucevr. 1^19 Spenser Sheph. Cal, 
Aug, 04 Per. The glaunce into my neart did glide, IFill. 
hey ho the glyder. 2^97 A. M. tr. Cuillemeau's Fr. 
Chirnrg. Avb, The litlfe Glysorj'e, or Glidere vp and 
dokvnc. *850 H. H. Wilson Jr. Kig-veda I. 219 The Maruts 
. . arc gliders tthrough the air). 

b. An appendage that aids in gliding. 

1873 J‘ Pktticrew Anim. Loco. (1874) 270 The elytra or 
nnienor wings are frequently employed as sustainers or 
gliders in flight. 

Gli’dewort. fa half-adoption, half-translation 
of MDu. glidcruijt (Du. glidkruid) *= Ger. glid- 
kraut ; the first element seems to mean ‘ limb *, the 
reference being to the use of the herb as a remedy 
for gout.] + a. An old name for species of Sideritis. 
b. (Sec quot. 1866A 

2640 Paukinsos Theat. /Jo/. 588 The Germans [call ill 
Glidkmut, the Dutch GHdcruijt. and wee in English after 
the Dutch name, GHdcwori of some, and Ironwort of most. 
28&6 Treas. Bot., Clidewort, Galeopsis Tetrahit. 2879 
Britten & Holland P/anim. 207, 

Gliding vbl. sb. [Sec -i.S’C L] The 

action of the vh. Glide in various senses. 

2393 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xcv, {1495) 841 The 
serpent .. crcpyih wvih preuy paces and glydynges, C2440 
Promp. Pan'. 199/1 Glydynge, strpeio. 2576 Tukberv. 
Veuerie 123 Making great glydings and hitting his dew. 
cl.Twes upon the groundc.^ 2630 S. Nicholson Acolastus 
(1876' 46 With a silent gliding, A Christall brooke ran. 2644 
Digov Fat. Bodies \lii. 63 It {lightl will follow the nature 
of grosser bodies, and hauc gUdinges like them. 2794 Sir 
\V. Jokes //rW« Law vi. § 63 The glidings of this 
vital spirit through ten thousand millions of uterine pas*.ages. 
1817 BvrUN Beipoxh', I'lie loveliness at times wc see In 
momentary gliding. 184s E. Wilson Anat. Fade M, (cd. 2) 
03 Gluling is the simple movement of one articul.ar surface 
m>on another. 2856 Grindov Li/eW. (1875)14 'riic gliding 
oi the clouds Uforc the wind, a 2859 Macaulay Hist. 
Enje. xxiv. (1E61) V. 2oS .\ rapid yet easy.gUdmg beforcthe 
trade winds. „ _ 

GUding (Rlji-clit)), ///. a. [See -iNG 

1. ITint glide? (in various senses of the vb.). 

.T2430 l.YzxL Assesnhly Cods 6x3 On a glydyng serpent 


rydjTiga gret psis. 1603 Florio Moniaigue (2634) 576. I 
commend a gliding, an obscure and reposed life. 2645 
Milton Colast. (1851) 378 , 1 may bee driv’n to curie up this 
gliding prose into a rough Sotadic. 2649 T, Ford Lusus 
Fort, 107 Transitory things which arc as gliding as the 
stream of a swift current, 1718 Roivfi tr. Lveau 295 The 
rolling Flood the gliding Navy bore. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 
^4 The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sails.- 1881 C. A. 
Edwards Organs 112 These drawbacks have been overcome 
by the ‘gliding’ coupler. ^.2885 Syd. Soe. Lex., Gliding 
joints a form of diarthrosis in which the articular surfaces of 
the bones are nearly flat, and have only a sliding motion 
between each other. 28^ Sweet Eng. Sounds § 23 It is 
often difficult to draw the line between gliding andf fixed 
configuration. 

b. spec, in Her. (See quot.) 

2765-87 in Porky Heraldry Gloss. 2868 Cussans Her. 
(1893) 129 Gliding, or Glissant, used to describe serpents 
when moving forwards in Fess. 
t2. =Glib a. I. Ohs.-^ 

*594 T. B. La Privtaud. Fr, Acad. 11. 402 Both the childs 
body, and the way also is thereby made more gliding and 
slippery. 

Glidingly (glsi-di^liX adv. [f. Gliding ppl a. 
+ -LY -.] In a glidingf manner. 

^797 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2^ IV. xci. 282 Archi- 
medes.. drew it .. over the ground as glidingly as if it had 
been in the sea. a 2B30 Gk\:s D enton Desi. v, (2840) 33 He 
then beheld a matron glidingly approach. 2881 Daily News 
14 Dec. 5/6 Clouds of smoke.. sailed glidingly in the still air. 
Glie, Glieb, obs. forms of Glee, Glebe. 

Gliff (gliO) Now only Sc. or north, [f, 
Gliff V.] 

1. A passing ; a glance, glimpse. 

2570 Levins Manip. 127/20 A Glyffe, respecins. 2730 T. 
Boston Mem. App. 45 But the first gliff as we call it is the 
worst. rt_x743 Relph in Songs fy Ballads Cumberld. (1866) 
26 Here it was .. That first I gat a gliff o' Betty's feace. 
280a R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 52 My fadder he just 
gat a gjiff on’t. 1^5 G. Murray Jslaford 108 'Twas a 
smothering gliff and a thought on thee. ^ 288* Lane. Closs.^ 
GlijgGi. I^nc.), a glimpse, a transient sight. 

b. A look Or appearance that reminds one (of a 
person). 

1886 Stevenson Kidnapped vi. 50 And j'et j'e have a kind 
of gliff of Mr. Alexander. 

2. A short space of time ; a moment. 

x8i6 Scott Old Mart, xix, Where is Edith ? Gone to her 
room, .and laid down in her bed for a gliff. 2820— 
xxvi, I gaed a gliff up the burn. 2824 — Redgauutlet ch. 
xx, Bide a gliff. 

b. A quick movement ; a whiff, 

2820 Edin,.Mag, May 423 The mirk came in gliffs— xn 
gliffs the mirk gade. 

3. A sudden fright ; a scare. 

273a Ramsay Sc, Prov. (2797) 82 There came xiever sic a 
glitf to a daw’s heart. 28. . Rhymes in Proc. Bertv. Nat, 
Club I, No. 5. 249 The browster gied us a’ a gliff Wi' his 
barley bree. 2826 Scott Anii^, xxvii, I, like a fule, gat a 
gliff wi' seeing the lights and the riders. 2825 Blaektu, Mag, 
XVII. 6^/2 Oh, 1 was in a terrible gliff I xBss 'Rodxnson 
IFhilby Gloss, s.v., I gat a sare gliff. 

G liff (glif )» V. Now only Sc. or north. Also 
3 gluffe (?V), 4 gleffe, 4 , 6 glyfi‘(e. [Of obscure 
origin. Sense i is akin to that of Du. gHppcn and 
its cognates (see Glibbeky o.), but the form pre- 
sents difficulty. Sense 3 may be a distinct word, 
peril, cogn, with Gloppen. The pa. t. glyfte may 
belong to Gltft v,] 

f 1. To slip, glance aside to make a slip in 
reading. 

1X222$ Ancr. R. 46 5 if b^rh gemeleaste glufPeS [v.r, 
gliffcnj of wordes. c 2290 (see Glide 7/. 5]. csy^Q.Art/t.^ 
Merl. (KOlbingi 8990 He wold bis nek smiten clt/ & he dint 
a litel gleft. 

t 2. a. To look quickly, to give a glance ; also 
quasi-//*a«j., to gliff one* s eyes. b. To shine sud- 
denly; to make a dash. Obs. 

a. c 2330 R. Brunne Chtvn. Wace^ (Rolls) 3399 Atte 
pasKige glyfie J>ey her eyene \v.r. hei glift Ine). 23. . E, E. 

A Hit. P, 15 . 849 pe god man glyfte with hat glam & gloped 
for noyse. 23 . . Caw. ^ Gr. Knt, 2265 Bot Gawayn on hat 

S iserne glyfte hym bj’sj’de. 02430 Antnrs tf Arth. xxviii, 
le glifTep [Thor>tion MS. glyfie] vp with his cighen on hnt 
burde bright. ^2430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 7310 That .saw 
[Clarionas] and glifc, The blade she perceiued bright. 2570 
Levins Manip. 117/32 To Glyfie, rospicere. 

b. a Ale.tander 4^99 Garlands ne no gay gere 

to glyfie xn 3our ejen. 

3. trans. To frighten. Cf. Agliff and Gloff. 

2823 Eli 2A J^ctAN S'/, yohnstoun III. 144 Ye line glifiVd 
us amaist out o' our very' senses. 2863 Tynside Sours, Clock 
Fyece 2 Noolisen me, An* iliou shall near what’s gUffed me 
see. 2891 Neii'cnstte Daily yr-nLx^ Mar. 5/5 , 1 only meant 
to gliff him, 

t Glrffeii, t/. Obs. [f. Gliff + -ns ^.1 intr. 
To look, take a glance. In quots. with up. 

237s Barbour^ Bruce vii. 1B4 llie kyng . . slepit nocht full 
ynkurly Boi glitfnyt vp oft suddandly. « JS*® J>ouglas 
K. Hart I. xlviii, 'i’he Quene is walknit with ane felloun 
fray, Vp glifnit, and behrid scho wes bciraysit. 

Gli'ftog, vhl. sh. Sc. [f. Gliff v. + -i.vr. L] 

L The lime required to give a glance ; an instant. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. xxii, Tib Mumps will be out wi’ the 
stjrrup-dram in a gliffing. 2819 W. Tessa.kt Papistry 
Storurd ixZsy 38 In a glifiln’ ilka bishop Ramm'd in Ins 
h.md and clcik'dfus fi\h up. 

2. A surprise, fright. 

18x3 riCK'EN Mtic. Poems II. 47 lx was .an tmeo gliffm. 

GlifiyCcli •fi). [/. GLiFrjA + -y‘<.] ^GuffjA. 2 . 

2820 Blacktv. Mag. Nov. 203 My mother had ..thrown 


hersel’ back just for a gliffy, to tak’ a nap, in the easy chair. 
2838 J. Struthers Poetic T. 79 Ae gliffy brings a dar: 
severe Whilk breeds us wae. 2872 P. H. Waddell Psalms 
vi. 20 Scham’t sal they be, in a gUffie. 

Ohs. Also 5 glyfft. [var. ofCLiFFti.] 
intr. To look, gaze. Hence f GliTting vhl. sh. 

?<zi4oo Pfor/e Artk. 2525 Sir Gawayne glyftes on the 
gome with a glade wille ! Ibid. 3949 Than gltftis the gud 
kynge, and glopyns in herte. CX440 York Myst. xxvi.'‘x55 
Thy glyfftyng xs so grymly hou gars my harte growe. 
Glike, van Gleek sh.“ and v., Obs. 

Glim (glim), .fA Also4glymme. [Ultimately 
f. the weak-grade of the Teut. root *glm-, glaim- 
(see Gleam) ; but the history is obscure. Pos- 
sibly the word in sense 2 may be a modification 
of glints Glimpse, and in sense 3 a shortening of 
Glimmer, its earlier synonym. It is not certain 
tliat the sb. existed in OE. or ON., though some 
of the continental Teut. langs. have a ivord of co- 
incident form and meaning; cf. MHG. glim (mod. 
G.glimtti) masc., spark, Sw. dial, glim flash, Dn. 
(obs.), PTem. glim, also gUmp, glow, glance, i^ass- 
ing appearance.] 

+ 1 . ? Brightness. Obs. rare ~~ 

So commonly explained on etymological grounds; the 
context by itself would rather suggest ‘ delight,' 

23.. E.. E. Alia. P. A. 1087 So watz I rau>*ste u-j-th 
glymme pure. 

2 . .SV. t A passing look, agUmpse Hence, 
as much as is seen at a glance ; a scrap. 

1:2620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (2865) 2 If the way might 
be found to draue your etc, set on high materes of state, to 
take a glim of a thing of so me.an contemplation, .2818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx, Now, old Meg, d — n me, if I can 
understand a glim of this story of yours. 

3. slang, a. A light of any kind; a candle, a 
lantern. Douse the glim (see Douse v. 4 ). 

a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Glim, a Dark-Lanthom 
used in Robbing Houses, ^2742 in Yiout Every-day Bk. 
II. 526 Glim, and Leather-dresser, viz. the Utensils of a 
Link and Black-shoe Boy. 1798 in J. H. Vaux Mem. (iBtp) 
I. viiL 75 When in the Cockpit all was dim And not a Mid 
dar’d shew his glim. 2825 Scott Guy M. xxxiv, Are you in 
the dark?.. Where should I have a glim? 2838 Dickens 

0. Twist xxii, Show a glim, Toby. 2840 Marryat Poor 
yack xxiii, Do top^ that glim, Bill I 2845 Alb, Smith Forf. 
Seatterg. Fans, xviii. (2887) 6i She's always got that little 
glim alight at her stern. 2852 £. Z. C. JunsoK MysU N. Y, 

1. iv. 37 Old Jack bade Harriet trim the glim. 2883 Steven- 
son Treas. Isl. 7. v, Sure enough, they left their gJim here. 

b. An eye, 

I 2820 in Egan Grose's Diet. Vulg, (1823) s.v., His 

glims I've made look like u couple of rainbows. xSte 
' Lytton P. Clifford vii, Queer my glims, if that ben’t Iitile 
Faul. <2 x8j5 IIarham Ingol, Leg., Housewarming 43 Harold 
escaped with a loss of a glim. 

4 . Comb, {slang), as glim-fendors, andirons; 
also punningly, handcuffs; glim-gUbber, a lingo 
or jargon ; glim-jack, a link-boy; glim-stick, a 
candlestick. 

rti7oo B. E. Did. Cant. Creto, *Gllnf/ertders, Andlron'i. 
2750 (Mrs. R. Goadbv] Apol. Life B.-M. Care^o (ed. 2) 338 
Glivtfenders, hand irons. 2823 J. Bee Diet. Tur/ ClUn' 
fenders, hand-cufls,or wrist manacles. 2844 Ld. Brougham 
A.Lunel\\\.\\. xSo All of the same caste (or, as he jocosely 
termed it, of the same cant) had a *glimKlibber of their own, 
and quite understood one another, like freemasons, a 2700 
15 . E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, *Gtimjack, a Link-boy. Ibid, 
*( 7 //ws//riv a Candlestick. 2822 in J. H. Vaux Flash Did. 
Glim (glim), v. Also 5 glymra. [In sense 1, 
ad. \)\\. glimmen to glow — MUG., Gtx. glhntncn, 
Sw. glimma. Da. glimme, f. the root glim- (sec 
Glim sh.'). In sense 2 , f. Glim ^/^] 

»t*l. intr. To shine, gleam. Ohs.'-^ 

2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 98 Ther laye in a grete ape 
ivith twe3*ne grete wyde eyen, and they glymmed as a fyre. 

2 . trans. To brand or burn in the hand, slang. 

<22700 15 . E. Did. Cant. Crew s.v., As the cull was 

Glimm’d, he gangs to the Nubb, if fbc Fellow has been 
Burnt in the Hand, he'll be Hnng'd now. 27c^ IFeut. 
y. Hall 33 Profligate Women . .are glimm’d for xbal ViJIany. 
2785 in Grose Diet. Fulg. Tongue. 

t GliTnble. Obs. [f. Glim v. + dim. ending *le 
with inserted ^.] A glimmer, a glimpse. 

2658 A. Fox IFurtz' .S'nrg. v. 352, I found it by experience 
how hurtful hot glinibles of shines are to eyes. 

Glimce, obs. form of Glimpse sb. 

Glime (glainx), sb. north, [f. the vb.] A side 
look or glance. 

2887 Hai.l Caine Deemster x. 09 * Aw, ye wouldn’t think 
it’s true, would 5'e, now?' said Ned, with n wink at D.in. 
.and a ‘glime’ at Davy. ‘And wliai's that?’ s,aid Dan, witli 
another ‘ glime ' at the l.ad. 

Glime (gbim), v. dial. Also 9 gloym, glymo. 
[Of obscure origin : the localities would suggest 
derivation from ON., but no similar form occurs 
in that lang. Cf. Glf.e v."} 
fl. intr. To squint. implied in 

2 . To look askance or shylv, 

2684 Yorksh. Dial. 4^1 0 '^. D.S. N0.76) llmu Cllncks and 
glimes Seay, I’d inisken'd thy Face, If thou l>ad uont at 
onny other place, <2x743 Kri.rii Mitcell. Poems 0747! « 
Uecdlcs^ I gHm'd, nor con'd my ten command, Tw 
the sickle went into my hand. 2B03 R. Anderson Cumber/.f. 
Ball. 65 Aye lie owrc his shouder gl>Tn*d. xB86 Hall 
CAtSi: Son o///agar I. vii. All the lawrs wad be glyminj; 
at him. 1894 — Manxman 1S7 Pete grunXctl and glinicd, 
smoked up the chimney, and (etc.] 
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Hence f GU'mer, one who squints. 

148^ Catk. AngL 159/1 A Giymyr, luscus. Hums, 
Ginnery, obs. f. Gltmmery ; var. Glimmery 
Obs, 

Glimflasliy (gU-inflK:Ji), a. slang. Also 7 
glimfiashly, 9 gllmflashey. [f. Gmr sb. + 
Flashy a.] Angry. 

a 1700 B. E. /?zV/, Ca;/f. Crew, GUittfiashy, angry or in 
a Passion. 17*5 in New Cant, Diet, 1830 Lytton P. Ctif- 
fordxx\\, ‘And this is what yon call well !’ said Clifford 
angrily. ‘ No, captain, don’t be gllmflashey ! you have not 
heard all yet 1 * 

Glimmer (gli-moi), sb^ Also 5 glymyr, 6-7 
glymmar, 7 glymmer. [f. the vb.] 

1 . A feeble or wavering light; a tremulous play 
of reflected light, a sheen,, shimmer. 

XS90 Shaks. Com, Err. v. i. 315 My wasting lampes (have 
yet] some fading glimmer left. x8oo Phil, Trans. 'XC. 
176 The licjuid seemed to have lost its luminous quality 
except a little glimmer floating at the top. x8x8 Mrs. 
Shelijev Frankcust, iv. (1865)65 By the glimmer of the half- 
extinguished light, I saw the dull yellow eye of the creature 
open. 1855 Tennvson Maud 1. xxii. ix, In gloss of satin and 
glimmer of pearls, Queen Illy and rose in one, x86x T. A. 
Trollope La Beaia I. viii. 196 This glimmer proceeded from 
a lamp of silver. 1873 Black /’r, (1874)64 Both the 

young men at once recognized the glimmer of the small 
white feather. X884 Bazaar 17 Dec. 647/3 painting 
was remarkable for the actuality of biilhant moonlight, 
and the marvellous imitation of its glimmer on the leaves 
of the laurels. x888 W. H. H. Kogers Mem. West L 3 The 
white glimmer in the far distance is Axminster. 

fig. a. Showiness of manner (lobs.), b. A 
faint gleam (of knowledge, hope, etc.) ; a faint 
perception; a glimpse. 

a. 1827 Scott ymi, 22 Jan., No dash, or glimmer, or shine 
about him, but great simplicity of manners and behaviour. 

b. 1837-9 Hallam //ist. Lit. i. § 7 (1847) 5 As early as the 
sixth century a little glimmer of light was perceptible in the 
Irish monasteries. 1859 Bright .S/^. India z Aug., He has not 
a glimmer of the grammar. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cony. 
(1876) II. vii. 86 Here we get the first glimmer of Austin 
canons, x87X R. Ellis tr, Catullus Ixiv. 186 Nowhere 
flight, no glimmer of hope, 1885 Tennyson Despair xix, 
I have had some glimmer, at times, in my gloomiest woe, Of 
a God behind all, 

3. slang, t a- Fite- Obs, 

1567 Harman Caveat (Shaks. Soc.) 61 A Demaunder for 
Glymmar, ..These Demaunders for glymmar be for the 
moste parte wemen ; for glymmar in their language, 1$ fyre. 
1665 R. Head Eng, Pogue i, iv. (1680) 45 Glymmer, fire. 

b. //. The eyes, 

z8z4 Sailor's Return t. vi, Get out of my way, you booby, 
or I’M darken your glimmers for you. Ibid. i. vli, Come, 
my lad, close your glimmers, and I’ll apply a plaster. 
Hence OU’mmerleBS a., without a glimmer. 

1889 Ckamb. yml. Jan. lo/i The liquid dusk that hung 
glimmerless above the horizon. 

Glimmer (gU’moi), ^^.2 Afin, [a. Ger. glim- 
mer, f. glimmen, Glim v.] Mica (see quot. 1859). 

1683 Pettus F/eta Min. i. 7 Silver Oars. . free from Flint 
, . Mispickle, Glimmer [ibid. 1. sox s/elt GUmer], Wolferan 
fete.). x686 Plot Sti^ordsh, 118 Mica arenosa .. which 
the Germans call Catsilver or Glimmer, 1778 Woulfe in 
Phil. Trans. LXIX, 30 May not the green and yellow 
glimmers from Johngeorgenstadt be of this kind? z^ 
C. B. Brown tr. Volney's View Soil U. S. 55 The interior 
boundary of this sand is a ridge or bank of granitic talc, 
. . called, by the Swedish traveller Kalm, glimmer. 1859 
Page Handbk. Geol. Terms, Glimmery the term applied by 
Werner to the several varieties of mica ; occasionally used 
to designate talcose and micaceous compounds. 

Glimmer (gU’mw), v. Forms : 4-5 glemer, 
5 glyin(m)er, 6- glimmer. [OE. *glimorian^ a 
frequentative f. thexoot^AVr-: see Glim sb., Gleam. 
Cf. Du., MHG., Ger. gHminer{e)n, Da. glimre, 
Sw. giwira.'] 

+ 1 . infr. To shine brightly; to glitter. Of the 
eyes: To flash. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. < 5 * Gr. Knt. 172 His arsounz .. Jjat euer 
glemered & glent al of grene stones, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
199/1 Glymeryn, radio, c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxi, 158 
Cler Schynenge As the sonne vppon the water whanne it is 
Glemerynge, X481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 56 He was so 
ferdful to loke on that his eyen glymmerd as fyre. c 1530 
Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt.iiSi^) 394 He saweybryght 
sonne glimmering on y® faire chirches & hj’e steples. 

2 . In weaker sense : To give a faint or inter- 
mittent light ; to shine faintly. Also with away, 
out, and quash/riz^j. with cognate obj. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 150/1 To Glyraer, sublticere. 1603 
Shaks. Mach. in. iii. s The West yet glimmers with some 
streakes of Day. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 
207 The smallest siarres, which the obscurity of night 
causelh to glimmer in the skye. 1718 Prior Solomon n. 928 
The rising motion of an infant ray Shot glimmering thro’ the 
cloud, and promis’d day. X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho XXV, A light glimmered through the grates of the 
lower chamber. 1797 Mrs. Mary Robinson Walsin^ham 
III. 73 The festoons of coloured lamps glimmered their last 
rays. 1832 Hr. Martineau Irel. iv.6sTheyhad..felLthem- 
selves secure while the beacon glimmered south-east of 
them. ^ 1862 Burton Hunter[\Zbf\ 404 There are many 
who will remember the white house glimmering through the 
trees. iByx L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 83 
Enormous spaces of hill and plain .. glimmering away to 
the indistinct horizon, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

xs6x T. Norton CalvitCs Inst. iv. xix. (1634) 719 In the 
Sacraments, that which is of God, scarcely glimmereth in at 
holes, among the rout of the inventions of men. 16x8 Bolton 
Florus (1636)307 So soone..as any occasion glimmered out, 


they stuck not to break in upon us. 1758 Johnson No. 

66 p 2 We should have travelled upward to the original 
of things by the light of History, till in remoter times it had 
glimmered in fable, and at last sunk into darkness. X809-X0 
Coleridge Friend (1865) x Antecedent to all history, and 
long glimmering through it as a holy tradition. 1844 
Babylonian P'cess II. 265 A name which will be honoured 
and revered, as long as one spark of virtue glimmers on the 
face of the earth. ^ x8s8 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jmls. 1 . 101 
The voice came glimmering and bubbling up a flight of stone 
steps, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on Ft. vii. ii, The idea of ever 
recovering happiness never glimmered in her mind for a 
moment. 

c. To glimmer into', to pass with a glimmer. 
1858 Hawthornf. An yrnA. 1. 216 The figures sadly 
glimmered into something like visibility. 

3 . To look or glance with half-closed eyes ; to 
see indistinctly, rare. fb. trans. causativefy. 
(See quot. 1580.) Obs. rare. 

x^’j^'PotXEouCalvii^sSerm. Tim. 56/1 If we doe notlooke 
with full open eyes, but only glimmer in passing bj', we 
shall se such gret villaneis, that they are inough to put out 
our eyes. 15^ Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Esblouir les 
yeux, to glimmer the cies, to dazell. 1896 N. Y. Weekly 
Witness 30 Dec, 13/2 The little fellow had one eye closed 
entirely, and the other was glimmering. 

4 . Comb., as glimmer-gowk dial., an owl. 

1877 Line. Gloss., Glimmer.gowk, an owl. ‘A 

glimmer-gowk’s afore ony cat for mice,’ x88o Tennyson 
Village Wi/e vii. 6 *E sit like a great glimmer-gowk wi’ ’is 
glasses athurt ’is noase. 

t Gli’sniuerer. slang. Obs. [f. Glimmer 
(sense S a) + -eb (See quots.) 

[1567: cf. Glimmering ///. tf. 2.] 1605 Dekker & Wilkins 
lests (1607) 33 Another sort of these shee morts, or monsters 
. . & they are the GMmerers. Your Glimerer, shees vp in 
the morning, [enters a house on the pretext of procuring a 
light for her fire, and steals what she can lay hands on). 
X673 R, Head Cant. Acad. 84 The Glymmercrs are such 
as travel up and down with Licenses to beg, under the pre- 
tence that they have lost all by fire. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. iii. § 68 Glymmercrs, Firers ofHouses, thereby 
to steal in Confusions. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, 
Glimmerers, persons begging with sham licences, pretend- 
ing losses by fire. 

Glimiixeriilg (gU'marig'),!!^/. 5^. [See-INOI.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Glimmer ; the shining 
of a faint or wavering light ; a twinkle. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv. 199/1 Glymerynge of lyghte .. 
lucitorum. 15*9 More Com/, agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 1x81/2 
By the glymeringe of the moone, he had espied . . them him- 
self. 1628 Gaule Pract. Theor. (1629) 90 Can a Light be 
shrouded vndera Bushel, and ycald no glimmering? 1738 
Gray tr. Tasso 45 Wks. 1836 L 171 The watery slimmerings 
of a fainter day Discover’d naif, and half conceal’d their way. 
1803 WoRDsw. Green Linnet iv. Shadows and sunny glim- 
merings, That cover him all over. X843 Prescott Mexico 
(1850)1. 240 At the first glimmering of light he mustered^ his 
army. x8W Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 4 Milky 
Ways . . so distant that the most powerful instruments were 
able only to distinguish a confused glimmering. 

fig. c X440 Hylton (W. de W. 1494) 1. xlvhi, Yf 
thou maye in clennes of conscyence fcle ]>c homely and the 
peesful presence of that blessed man Jhesu Cr^’ste as a 
shadowe or a ^lemeryng of hym. 1642 K. Carpenter Ex- 
perience II. XI. 228 Lrok upon the Transfiguration and 
admire the beautifuU glimmerings of bis Godhead. X7zx 
Addison Spect. No. 120 t 15 Without the least Glimmerings 
of Thought or common Sense, a 1745 Swift Let. fr. Grand 
Mistr, Free-Masons Wks, 1765 Xll. 267 For our guardian 
will have it so, that the pagan priesthood was always in the 
druids or masons, and that there was a perceivable glim- 
mering of the Jewish riles in tt, though much corrupted. 
*758 J, S. Le brails Observ. Surg. (1771) 60 The Patient 
had a Glimmering of Sense. 2856 Max Muller Chips 
{x867) 11 . xvi. 104 A strange glimmering of the old mytbe 
in the mind of the poet, 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Europe ii. (1894) 36 It is quite possible for a scoffer at the 
Alps. .to have glimmerings of good taste [etc.], 

+ b. A glance, a look. Obs.— ^ 

1759 Compt. Let. Writer^ed. 6) 225 His odious smiles and 
glimmerings.. were thrown awayupon her. 

2 . A partial view, of either a material or imma- 
terial object; a glimpse, an inkling ; a faint notion. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 339 pis kunne we not knowe ful 
certeyne, but han glymerjmg&supposyng. X470-85 Malory 
Arthur xi. xiv, Syre Pcrcyuale hadde a glemer>’nge of the 
vessel and of the mayden that bare hit. 1549 Latimer SJ*/* 
Serm, hef Edw. VI (Arb.) 133, 1 haue but a glYmmeringe 
of it Yet in generally, I remember the scope of it. a 1639 
WottoN Dk. Buckingham (1642) 6 On the way . . the bag- 
gage post boy, who had been al Court, got (I know not how) 
a gUmering who they were ; But his mouth was easily shut. 
X851-9 Airy Asiron. vL (1868) 236 It b only possible to give a 
glimmering of what I desire to convey, 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 176 We get glimmerings of 
fighting on the borders of these shires. 

Glimmering’ (gli-mprig), ///. a. [See -iNo 2.] 
1 . That glimmers (see the vb.). I 

c 1350 Will. Palente Jsizj pe messageres . . were arayde . . I 
al in glimerandgold. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 427 Yt ys ase 
glimyrryng ase the glase. 1590 Shaks. Mids, N, 11. i. 77 
Didst thou not leadc him through the glimmering night. 
X649 J. H. Motion to Pari. la l*heir glimmering notions 
were but lighted at our candle. 1682 H. More G/anviTs 
Sad. Triumph., Contn. Remark. Stor. 60 A glimmering 
light appeared all about the Room. 1750 Gekt Elegy'w, 
fades the glimmering landsca^ on the sight, 1800 
Asiat. Ann. Reg. 104/1 By a faint glimmering light it u-as 
difficult for the Killedar to recognize the features. 2847 
Tennyson Princ. Cond. 217 Little Lilia, rising quietly, 
Disrobed theglimmering statue of Sir Ralph From those rich 
silks. 2879 Trench Poems 3 l^me lone fisher, that has stood 
For days beside the gUmmering flood, 
f 2 . Glimmering mort [see Glimmer 3 a] : 
a woman who travels the country begging, saying 
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that she has lost her all by fire : =Glimmerei:. 

Oi'S. slang. 

1567 Harman Caveat fp.. E. T. S.) 61 This glimmering 
Morte . . I’hys glymmeringe glauncer. 

Hence Gli’mnierijig’ly adv. 

2562 ^T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 5 The darke myste 
of malice dooth choke. .those sparkes, that glimmeringly 
shined to make them see the glorie of God. 1665 SVither 
Lords Prayer 41, I have such a strong desire to express 
what I glimmeringl3r apprehend of it. 1820 Blackiv. Mag 
VI. 529 The more faintly and glimmeringly one object, as it 
wer^melted into another. 1868 Browning 4- A-t. 1. 
611 Glimmeringly did a pack of were-wolves pad the snow. 

Glimmerous (gU-maros), a. rare. [f. Glim- 
mer sb. + -ous.] a. Lighted by a glimmer, or fitful 
light, b. Shining unsteadily. 

1792 Burns Let. to IV. Nicol 20 Feb., When shall the 
elfine lamp of my glimmerous understanding. .shine like the 
constellation of thy intellectual powers. 1793 — Let. to 
Ainslie 26 Apr., My elfine, lambent, glimmerous wander- 
ings have misled his stupid steps. 

Glimmery (gli-mari), a^ Also 6 glimrye, 7 
glimery. [f. Glimmer sb?- + -y'.] fa. Of fire: 
Biiming dimly (obsl). b. Then!, slang. Of an actor : 
Wanting in definite conception of ins part. 

2583 STANVHURST^E'wm IV. (Arb.) 102 When tiers glimrye 
be listed In clowds grim gloommlng with bounce doo terrifye 
worldlings. iZ^Athcnxum 9 Apr. 466/3 ‘Mr. Edgar' is 
too vague and ‘^glimmery’ for the part he has to play. 

+ Gli’minery, af In 7 glimery. [f. (Jlim- 
MER fA- -J- -Y L] Micaceous. 

2683 PcTTUS F/eta Min. i. 230 There appertains to the 
liarsh flowing copper Oars, the harsh copper Flint, and 
what js splendy mispickly glimery or spady. 

Glimpse (glimps), sb. Forms : 6 glymse, 6-7 
glirace, -s(e, glimps, glymps(e, 7 glinse, 7- 
glimpse. [f. the vb.] 

1 . A momentary shining, a flash, lit. and Jg. 
Now somewhat areb. and with mixture of sense 3. 
The glimpses of the moon (Shaks.): the earth by 
night ; often quoted in wider sense, sublunary 
scenes. 

2602 SiiAKS.^^aw. 1. iv. 5^ What may this meane? That 
thou . . Revisits thus the glimpses of the Moone? 26x0 G. 
Fletcher Christ's Viet. Ii. xxvi, His staring eyes did glow 
, .their glimpse did showe Like Cockatrices eyes. 2635-56 
Cowley Davideis 1. 85 No dear Glimpse of the Sun's lovely 
Face, Strikes through the solid Darkness of the Place. 2658 
Sir T. Browne Cyrus iv, 66 They that held the Stars of 
heaven were but rayes and flashing glimpses of the Empyreal 
light, through holes and perforation of the upper heaven. 
2700 DRYDEN/Ziaxi. Fables 214 One glimpse of Glory to my 
Issue give. x8t8 Scott F. M. Perth xxx, A glimpse of the 
moon showed the dark and huge tower. 2833 Hr. Mar- 
TiNEAU Briery Creek i. i There had been glimpses of star- 
light in the intervals of the shifting spring storms. 2840 De 
Quincey Rhet. Wks. 2B62 X. 25 English Crackenthorpiu.s 
. . though buried for two centuries, will revisit the glimpses 
of the moon. 2844 Whittier Bridal 0/ Pennaeooh 62 Sweet 
human face.s, white clouds of the noon, Slant starlight 
glimpses through the dewy leaves. 1847 I'cnnvson Princ. 
Concl. 46We climb’d The slope to Vivian-place, and turning 
saw . . The shimmering glimpses of a stream, 
b. A moment, rare. 

i8z2 Bvron Ch. Har, i. xiii (Orig, Draft) Pleased for a 
glimpse appear’d the woeful childe. 

2 . A faint and transient appearance, i- Also, an 
occasionally perceptible resemblance; a tinge or 
trace (of a quality). Ohs. 

ex54o Surrey Descr. Fickle Affect. Pauges 46 in 7 'ot- 
tefs Misc. (Arb.) 7 Reuiued with a glimse of grace olde 
sorowfcs to let fall, a 2602 W. Perkins Cases Consc. (16191 
147 God would manifest his glory vnlo him . . by a glympse 
or imperfect representation. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 1. ii. 25 
There is no man hath a vertue, that he hath not a glimpse 
of. 1643 Sir T. Browne Retig. Med. i. § 33 There is not 
any creature that hath so neere a glympse of their [spirits’] 
nature, as light in the Sunne and Elements. 2672 Milton 
P. R. 1. 93 In his face The glimpses of his Father’s glory 
shine, a 2704 T. Brown PersUtl Sat. i. Wks. 1730 I- 53 A 
glimpse of human stamp it has. 2836 Emerson Nature, 
Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. 270 Imperfect theories and sen- 
tences which contain glimp.ses of truth. 1842 Tennyson 
Will Waterproof viii, If old things, there are new ; Ten 
thousand broken lights and shapes, Yet glimpses of the true, 
't'b. Mere appearance. Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 603/2' Men, y‘ neucr 
did any thing worth in their life, but only in a gHmce & 
shew. 


3 . A momentary and imperfect view {of), a pass- 
ing glance. (The current sense.) 

2579 Lyly Eitphues (.Arb.) 363 The Basilike, whose eyes 
procure delight to the looker at the first glymse, and death 
at the second glaunce. 2682 Bunyan Holy War aoS Here 
and there one or other had a glimpse of him as he did make 
his escape out of Mansoul. 2726 Pope Let. 3 Sept, in 
Swt/l's Wks. 1841 II. 589/2, I had a glimpse of a letter of 
yours lately. 2797 JIrs. Radcliffe Italian i. (1826) 6 He 
hoped to obtain a glimpse of Ellena at a lattice. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 26, I had a glimpse of twaor 
three half-naked wretches, rushing from her cabin. 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. LakestiSyp) 13 At one point a glimpse 
IS caught of the whole of Coniston Lake. 

1570 ^EE Ma/A Pref. =6 To wyjine a gijms it 
were) or shaddow of perceiuemoce. 159^ Spensek j 
Heavenly Beauty =01 Seene but a ghms of hit r.*.ch I 
pretend. 1633 Earl l.Utseti. Al Monde (ipt) 193 Of thtr 
■joy thy dareled eyes might have some glimp. iMi K. 

\^imlsurv. Heavens sb Ff"'" 

Heavens . . we have some glimpse of God s Infinitl, . 17M 

Butler .S err/r. Wks. 1874 11 . t90 Those .. canaot have the 
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GLOATING. 


Glitter (gU-tsi’), v. Forms : 4-5 gliter, 4-6 
gleter,glyter, 6 glittre, 4- glitter. [Not recorded 
in OE. ; ME..^///<?w/ is prob.a. ON.^///r<7=MHG., 
mod, Ger. glitzern ; a frequentative formation (see 
-er 5) from the Teut. root in OS. gUlan 

str. vb., (mod.Ger.^ 4 r/jc^«) to shine, 

ON. gilt brightness, gliia to shine, Goth, gliiinun- 
jan to shine ; the pre-Teut. root *ghleid-, ghlid- 
seems to occur in Gr. luxury.] 

1 . intr. To shine with a brilliant but broken and 
tremulous light; to emit bright fitful flashes of light; 
to gleam, sparkle. 

13, . Gaiv. if Gr. Knt. 604 Golde naylez, al glytered Sz 
glent as glem of sunne. <1x400-50 A lexander Al 
gliiered ground for glori of his wedis. <^1475 
CoUyar 669 GowUs glitterand full gay. glemand m grene. 
<**533 Ld. Berners Hnon Ihi. 181 Many helmes gletred 
agayjist the sonne. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 27 The waves 
glittering like ChrUtal glas, 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 
xi. 162 I'he stars . . glitter in their motions only to serve us. 
*755 Gray Progr. Poesy in. iii. Before his infant eyes would 
run Such forms, as glitter in the muse's ray. 1781 Cowper 
HoPea,z Earth glitters with the drops the night distils. 1817 
Moore Lalla R. (ed. 2) 220 A gem from Persia's plunder'd 
mines, Shall glitter on thy Shrine of Shrines. x85o Kingsley 
Misc. II. 37 As their wings glittered in the light they looked 
like flakes of snow. 3863 Geo. Eliot Rotnola i.xx, She 
looked up at him with trusting eyes, that still glittered with 
tears. 

b. Proverb. (Cf. Glister v. b.] 

1638 Drumm. of Hawth. Bihliotk. Edinh, Lectori Wks, 
(1713) 222 AH is not Gold which gUttereth. 1784 Johnson 
2 Oct. in Boswell (ed. 2), All is not gold that gutters, as we 
have been often told. 

2 . Jig . ; esp. of persons ; To make a brilliant 
appe.\rance or display ; to be showy or splendid (in 
dress, etc.). 

1548 Gdall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luko ii. 48-52 She per- 
ceiued and founde a certain power of the godhed to gltttre 
and shewe foorth in hym, i68j Kennett tr. Erasm. on 
Folly 48 Nature glitters most in her own plain homely 
garb. 2728 T. Sheridan Persius Prol. s If the Hope of 
hfoney does but once glitter in their Thoughts. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 309 r 4 They had both., glit- 
tered in playhouses. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Vug, Worn. 
(3767) I. ii. 75 Our gay assemblies, .would glitter less. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 1x2, 1 saw her [the queen of Francel 
.. glittering like the morning star. 1843-4 Emerson Ess.^ 
Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 97 Talent which.. glitters to-day, 
that it may dine and sleep well to-morrow. 1879 McCarthy 
Own Times 1 1 . xxix. 362 Every chapter glittered with vivid 
and highly coloured description. 

GlitterazLce (gli’Urans). rare. [f. Glitter 
+ 'ANCE.] Glittering appearance. 
iSox Southey Thalaha xii. ii, Till from the glitterance of 
the sunny main He turn’d his aching eyes.^ 28x4 Cary 
Dantc^ Purgai. xxix. 136 A su’ord, whose glitterance and 
keen edge . , Appall’d me. 1831 Btackrw. Mag. XXX. 984 
The glitterance of the frost-woven snows. 

Glitteting* (glkisrii}), vbL sb. [f. Glitter v. 
+ -INO 1 .] The action of the vb. Glitter. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 3 b, To the intent that .. this 
maner might .shew .some glittring. 2607 J. Davies Summa 
Totalis E iv. Which nought comes nere for Clouds and Glit- 
tcrings. 2635-58 Cowley Davideis 11. 32 So near a storm 
wise David would not slay, Nor trust the glittering of a 
faithless Day. x^8 Drvden All for Lox'e Pref. b 3 If 
a little glittering in discourse has pass'd them on us for 
witty men, where was the necessity of undeceiving the 
World? 

fb. cover. Something that glitters. Obs. 

2670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 46 They count all discourses 
empty, dull, and cloudy, unless bespangl’d with these gUi- 
tenngs, c 1698 Locke Cond. Underst. Introd. §5 Every 
Man carries about with him a Touchstone, if he will make 
use of it to distinguish substanti.al Gold from superficial 
Clilterings. 

Glrttering, ppl. a. [f. Glitteb v. + -wo " ] 
Tli.it glitters, til. 

23. . Seuyti Rases (W.) 3335 With gerlandes Si with gleter- 
and thing Was sho made out of knawing. <12400-50 Alex- 
ander 2^6 pe sext of gletirand gold gaylc was forgid. 
<1x550 Christis Kirk Gr. xvjii. Her glitterand hair that wes 
full gowdin, Sa hard in lufe him laist. a 1586 Sidney 
Arcrtdiit i. (1598) 81 O glittring mi-series of man. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 534 Glorious and gllitering painters. 
3617 F. Morvso.v /Jin. w. 171 It is proverbially .said, that 
the.. NeopoHl.ans arc glittering and sumptuous. <12700 
SoAMB & Drydbn /ioilenu’s Art Poetry i. 44 Let Italians 
^ V.'iin Authors of false glitt’ring Poelr>’. 2764 Golosm. 
Trav, 45 Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown’d. 38j8^ Haxlut Eng. Poets vil. (1870) 385 The 
thistle’s glittering down. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. v, 
JlisgUctcringyouihwasgoneandwasted. 2874 L. STEniEN 
Hours in Library (1892) II. iv. no The satire is .. more 
distantly allied to poetical unction than to glittering rhetoric. 
Hence in a glittering manner. 

1612 CoTCR., Z.«mt«/<v//r«I,..plitteringly. 2647 H.More 
Sons Soul II. ii. n. xvi, I'lie nimble phantarie. .more glit- 
terandlvDisphiyesher spreaden forms. x8»oMojRin AV<j<-X*U'. 
Mag.Vll. 627 Pendant and twining glitteringly, Like ame- 
ihj'sts of purple dye. 2887 J’al/ Ma/IG.12 Nov, 1/2 Briskly 
and glitteringly carriage after carri.agc rolls by. 

Glittio, J 5 C. var. Gleety a. 

Glittous, (-is, -us): see Gleetoe.s. 

Gload, obs. pa. t. of Glide. 
t Gloak. slang. Obs. Also gloach. [Of un- 
known origin ; cl. Bloke.] A man, fellow, * cove*. 
(See also Buzz-cloak.) 

179s Potter J)ict. Cant., Cloak, a man. //ig/i Tcher 
gloak, a btghwa>'man well dre%vcd and mounted. 281a J. 
if. \’aux /•/.tsh Diet., Gloak, synonymous with Gill. sBst 


Haggart Life 48, I said ‘I will punsh outsides with your 
nibs, but not with that gloadi*. 1824 W. H- Ainsworth 
Rook-wood 111. V, The prince of the hi^-toby gloaks. 
Gloani (gl^“m), jA rare, [Back-formation from 
GL0.\3riNG.] Twilight, gloaming. 

<i 2821 Keats La Belle Dante sans snerci x, I saw their 
starved lips in the gloam. With horrid w-aming gaped wide. 
i 58 i Rossetti Ball, Sonnets 85 And blithe is Honfieur’s 
echoing gloam When mothers call the children home. 
Gloam (gl^^ni), v. Chiefly Sc, [f. as prec.] 
zVfrr. To darken, become dusk. Also To be gleamed i 
to have grown dusk. 

2819 Rennie St, Patrick I. xi. 266 By this time, it was 
turn't gayan gloam't. 2825-80 Jamieson, It g/oams, twilight 
comte on, Aberd. 2847 Tail's Mag. XIV. 376 XSTien purple 
evening gloameth. 1872 W. Alexander johnny Gibb xl. 
(1873) 223 .All’ ye cudna expeck foivic hame fae a mairriage 
afore it war weel gloam't. 1876 Mid Yorkslu Gloss, s. v., 
I must be going homewards before it gloams. 

Gloaming' (gl^«*mig). Forms: i glomung, 
(ffife3i-)glommiiiig, 5 glomyng, 5-7 gloming, 
8- gloaming, [r^r. OE. gUmung str. fern., f. 
(on the analogy of Evening) glom twilight, 

prob. f. the Teut. root *gl6~ (see Glow) ; the etymo- 
logical sense would thus seem to be the ‘glow* 
of sunset or sunrise (cf. Gloom sb.~\ whence the 
passage to the recorded sense is not difficult. 

The vowel of the rood, gloaming is anomalous, as OE. 
should normally become ^/<?<?////><^. The explan- 
ation probably is th.at the 6 was shortened in the compound 
dfen-glommung (as the spelling seems to show was actually 
the case), and that from this compound there was evolved 
a new gldmung, which by normal phonetic development 
became HIE. glinting, mod. E. gloaming. In the literary 
language the word is a comparatively recent adoption from 
Scottish writers; but it is found in thedialect of Mid.Yorks.] 

1 . Evening twilight. 

c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 117/7 Cre/usculum, 
glomung. c 1000 Latin Hymns Ags. Ch. (burtees 3B51) 16 
Crepusculum tnen^ nesciat, asfen glommunge mod nyte. 
C242S Wyntoun Cron. iv. vii. 827 Fra the glomyng off the 
nycht. 2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 11 . 115 He., 
efter supper, past furth in the gloming. c 26x0 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials III. 3 This fell furth in the gloming. 2786 
Burns Twa Dogs 252 By this, the sun was out of sight, An' 
darker gloaming brought the night, c 1800 Hogg Song. 
’Tween the gloaming and the mirk. When the kye comes 
hame.^ 2807 Byron Eleg^ Newsteak Abbey ix. Soon as the 
gloaming .spreads her waving shade. 283oTENNysoNZra«i«e 
Elegiacs^ Lawflowing breezes arc roaming the broad valley 
dimmed in the gloaming. 2866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt 2 The 
happy outside passenger seated on the box from the dawn 
to the gloaming fete.). 

fig. *785 Burns Ef to yames Smith 79 When ance life's 
day draws near the cloamin. 2880 Barrie JRindpw in 
Thrums 244 The help she and Hendry needed in the 
gloaming of their lives. 

b. Said occas. of morning twilight. 

2873 Tristram Moah iU. 38 The sun had scarcely cast the 
gloaming of approaching dawn over the eastern peaks. 
2894 Crockett Raiders as, I rowed home in the gloaming 
of the morning. 

c. Shade, dusky light. 

3832 Motherwell 7 r<j«/VA/<)mro« vii. And in ibegloamin 
o' the wood, The throssil whusslit sweet. 

2. aftrib, (in some instances passing into m^’.), as 
gloamittg-fall, -htntr, -sight, -sky, -starlight', also 
gloaming-shot, (a) a shot in the twilight (in quot. 
fig -') ; the beginning of twilight. 

2788 PiCKEN Poems 176 Gin gloamin hours reek't Eben's 
haun. 2793 Burns Let. to G. T/tomson Aug., I once more 
roved out yesterday for a gloamin-sbot at the muses. 2795 
— 'Had / the ‘zoyte' 29 At gloamin-shoC it was, I wot, I 
lighted on the Monday. <11810 Tannahill ‘ 'The Midges 
dances aboon the bum * Poems (2846) 1 14 Beneath the golden 
gloaming sky. The mavis mends her lay. 2818 Scott Rob 
Roy xxi, He has a gloaming sight o' what's reasonable . . a 
clisk and nae mair. 2822 Blackiv. Mae, V 2 II. 401 A cannie 
hour at gloaming-fa* under the hazel bower birks. 2B43 
Lytton Last Bar. iv. v, Even I prow hungered m jhese 
cool gloaming hours. 2856 Mrs. Stowe Dred 11. xil. 125 
The ploaminp starlight was just suflscient to show him 
that all was desolate. 

Gloar, var. Glore to stare ; dial. var. Glower. 
Qloase, obs, form of Gloze sb, 
i* Gloat, sb^ Obs. rare. [f. Glo.\t v.] A side- 
glance ; ?a furtive or sullen look. 

2645 Featly Dippers Dipt En. Dcd. B, Satans watchful 
eye is upon it {the Gospel), and he casts an envious gloale at 
it. 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. vi. 61 The Frowne, the 
Gloat, Inc Hung-Hp, the Neglect, the Go-by. 

Gloat, sb.-dial. Also 8 glout, 8-9 glut, 9 glot, 
[Etymology unknown,] A species of cel (see 
quots.). Also^47<i/'^e/, 

2747 Mrs. Glassk Cookery xx\. 263 Grigs, ShaflHns and 
Clout. 17651 VztiUMiX Zool. III. 214 There U another 
%*ariety of this fl'-h [the ccl) known in the Thames b\‘ the 
name ofGrigs, and about Oxford by that of Grigs or Gluts. 
2776 Twj.ss Tour 1 ret. ^ Perch, salmon, pike, trout, glut, 
eels. s'llver-ecU. 1883 6. C. Davif.s Norfolk lirouds xxxi. 
243 The ‘hooking’ cel or *gloat,'— the blackish medium- 
sired eel taken by anglers, babbers, and on night-lines. 
3^5 in E, Angl. Gloss., Gloat or Glot. 

Gloat “SJ. Fonns : 6-7 gloate, gloit, 

gloyt, 7 glott, 7-9 glotc, 7- gloat. [Of obscure 
origin, but apparently ■=* MHG. and mod.G. glotsen 
to stare, Sw.(dial.) ghtta to peep, ON-glotla to grin. 
Prob. taken up in the 16th c. from some dialect, 
in which it m.ay have been an adoption from ON. 

, Although common In the i7lh and 28th c., the word is rot 
in Phillips and was unknown to Johnson, who quotes the 


lines from Rowe (see 2 below) with the remark, ‘This 
word I conceive to be ignorantly written for gloar \ 

The development of sense 3 has prob. been more or less 
influenced by association with Glut r/.j 
f 1 . itttr. To look or gaze askance ; to look with 
a furtive or sidelong glance. Also to gloat it. Obs, 

2575 Laneham Let. (1872) 60 With myne eyz, az 1 can 
amoroously gloit it. 2576 Gascoicnx Ccmpl, Philomene 
(Arb.) 96 Ne could he loke a side, But like the cruel 
catte which gloating casteth many a glance Vpon the 
sellyratte. 15^ Nashe PasgviTs Apd. i. Aiijb, Hiough 
in silence I gfoate through the fingers at other matters, 
yet am I not carelesse of the quarrell nowe in hand. 26x5 
Chapman xii. 150 She [Scylla] . . streakes From 

out a ghastly whirle-poole, all her necks ; Where (gloting 
round her roclce) to fish she falles, 2619 R. Weste Bk. 
Demeanor 33 in Bnbees Bk., Nor let thine eyes be gloting 
do\vne,^^^t with a hanging looke.^ 2650-3 G. Daniel 
Idylls^ iii. 8 (Grosart) IV. 219 Purblind in Ethicks, as y* 
Running Hare Gloats either way. 2668 R, L’Estrance 
Vis. Quev. (1708) 240 Come hither Sirrah, crj'es Lucifer ; .ind 
so the poor Cur went wrigling and glotting up towards his 
Prince. 2684 Creech Oiiias Eleg. ii. vii. in Dryden's 
Miscell. 1. If at the Play I in Fop-corner sit, And with 
a squinting Dj’e glole o’er the pit. 2727 Gay Fables xxxiii. 
20 Like you [a snake], they .. With malice hiss, with envy 
giote, And for convenience change their coat. [x88x Isle 
0/ Wight Gloss., Gloat, to look sulky, to swell. ‘He 
gloats like a tooad.'j 

+ b. In fa. fple. Of the eyes : Turned up or 
upward. Ohs. 

1624 Bp. R. Mountacu Immed. Address 31 So sighs, and 
groanes, as many as j’ou will ; and ej'es gloyted vpward, 
God knoweth why, or whether, a 2642 — Acts ^ Mon. 
vii. (1642) 396 Their gloited-up ej’es, their groning bellies, 
o. Of light : ? To glance aside, rare. 

2644 (see Gloating///. <i.b]. 2866THORNDURYGr/*<x/Arrtr( 
HI. 224 The light gloated on some .strange-shaped glasses, 
and on a retort that stood on a side-table. 

*[ 2 . To cast amorous or admiring glances. Const, 
on, upon. Obs, 

2676 Wycherley PI. Dealer 11. i. 36 In short, I cou’d 
not giote upon a man when he comes into a Room, and 
laugh at him when he goes out. 1678 Otway Friendship 
in F. HI. 32 My revenge shall be to love you still ; gloat on 
and loll alter you where ere I see you [etc.). x68o Dryden 
Limberham i. 8 (Aside) Are you gloting already? then 
there's hopes, i’ faith. 1720 Rowe jane Rhorew, i, Teach 
every Grace to smile, in your Behalf, And her deluding Eyes 
to gloat for you. 2727 Gay Fables xlv. 27 Some praise bis 
I sleeve and others glole Upon his rich embroider'd coat [etc.]. 

I qaasidratis. 2^6 Wycherley PI, Dealer iv. i, Her 
: tongue, I confess, wms silent; but her speaking Eyes gloted 
' such things. 

B. To gnze with intense or passionate satisfaction 
(usually implying a lustful, avaricious or malignant 
pleasure). Now almost exclusively to gloat on, 
upon, or over \ To feast one's eyes upon, to con- 
template, think of, or dwell upon with fierce or 
unholy joy. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa lll.xiii. 89 [The spider] sus- 
pends it [the fly), as if for a spectacle to be exulted over: 
Then stalking to the door of his cell, turns about, gloie^ 
over it at a distance. 1764 Churchill Ep. W. Hogarth 
339 Hogarth, a guilty pleasure in his eyes, The place of 
Executioner supplies. See how he glotes^ enjoys the sacred 
feast, And proves himself by cruelty a priest, 2794 Godwin 
Cal. Williams (1796) III. x. 182 Mr. Spurrcl perfectly gloted, 
with eyes that seemed to devour evcrj’thing that passed, 
1802 WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Tears ^ Smiles Wks. 2812 V. 69 
The youth upon her tuneful lips Did full of rapture giote. 
2B15 Scott Czty M, xx, Over such [books] the eye of 
Dominie Sampson gloated with rapture. 2839-40 W. 
Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 217 Never did miser gfoat on his 
money with more delight. . 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 
510 He had caught the scent of carnage, and came to gloat 
on the butchery in wliich he could no longer take an active 
part. 2861 Readf. Cloister ^ H. IV. 7 Her sweet eyes turned 
and gloated on the little face, .in silence. 1868 E. Edwards 
Raleigh I.xxiv. 557 Circumstances. .which areglo.nied over 
in the vile letters of. .Northampton. 2874 L.STEriiEN Hours 
in Library (jBgz) I. vi. 235 He,, rejoiced greatly in gloating 
oyer the mj'stcries of iniquity. 18^ Sir S. St. }on\i HayJt 
iii. 03 Soulouque went with his staff to inspect their mangled 
bodies and gloat over the scene. 2885 [see Ghoul). 

Hence Gloa'ting’z^^/. sb. Also Gloa’ter, one who 
gloats. 

2593 Telt-Troth's N. I”. Gift 29 Tiie eye receivlngc kinde 
glaunces for amorous glotinges. 2650 Torriano, Rgztara- 
a siarer, a glotcr. 1850 Browning C‘/<m/////Tr 
Eve xxii. 89 His Buurl^n bully's gloatings In the bloody 
orgies of drunk poltroonery, 

Gloa'tin^, ppl- a. [f. Gloat v. + -ing -.J 
Thai gloats (in the diiTcrent senses of the vb.)» 

2602 Marston Au/onio’s Rev. v. iii, From beneath swoln 
brows Appcarcs a gloting eye of much mi^ilke, 1615 
Br. R. hloUNTAcu Ap/ello Cas, 253 He is In that case as 
jealous of Gods honour, os any gloyling Puriian in (lie 
Pack. 2682 Mrs. Behn City Heiress 33, I sawyou playing 
with my Rival, Sigh'd, and lookt Babies in fus gloaijng 
Eyes. 3817 J. Scott Paris RrHsit. (ed. 4) 36 Changing 
the cast of nis look from one of gloating satisfaction to one 
of doleful regret. 2837 Disrafli iv. xiv,'niccoar-e 

wonder of the gloating multitude. 3877 L. Morris Eftc 
Hades l. 7 But as I looked There came a hunger in the 
gloating eyes. 

fb. Of light: ? Glancing aside, rcfnactetl. rare, 
2644 Dicnv Nat. Bodies xilL n6 Colours may be ro.sde 
by reflexion, as also, gloating light. 

Hence Oloa’tlnffly ndv. 

a68x Otwav SoldieVs Fort. n. i, How glatinglv they look 
ui)on me f 1B30 J. \V'ilson in B/ackro. Afag. XXVII. 

Your face has.. been fixed as gloatingly as th.it of a Satyr. 
i88sSti:vf.nson D/«4iwrVrr393 His eyes lingered gloaiinKlj* 
on his dear boxes. 
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Glob, obs. form of Globe. 

Global (glou’bM), a. rare. [f. Globe sh. + -al.] 
Spherical, globular. 

1676 R. Dixon Nat. 2 Test. 2, I could challenge the best 
Mathematician, .to demonstrate, .that they can so much Jis 
..frame a Global Circle without the least gibbosity or con- 
cavity therein. 1848 Land. ^lag. 119 According to the 
modem System there is no Upper nor Under, the Earth 
being global. 

+ GlO'bar, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ar.] =prec. 
1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 298 The French call this Shell 
the Purse, because there is joyn’d to it’s long and narrow 
Mouth., a Globar [printed Glolar) puff, like a full Bag, 
or Purse, a xyit Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 40 
He.. flew. .Down to the dusky Air, to gather Cloud, Which 
in its Globar Form should them enshroud. 

Globard, var. Glowb.\rd, Obs. 

Globate (gl^^^'b^'t, -^t), a. rare. [ad. L. glo- 
bdt-usj pa. pple. of glob-dre to form into a mass or 
globe, i.glob-tts Globe ^^.3 a. Having the form 
of a globe, b. (See quot. 1S54.) 

1847 in Craig. 1854 ^Iayne Expos. Lex., Globate. Applied 
to glands that are formed of lymphatic vessels connected 
together by cellular membrane, and which pass out again, 
having no excretory duct, i860 Gosse Brit. Sea-Anem. ^ 
Corals p. xxxiv, Globate Cnida;. Ibid. p. xxxvi, The aiidae 
of the spiral and globate kinds. 

Globated (gl^'>*bdhed), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-e'dI.] Formed into a globe. Also_/^. 

1727-36 in Bailey. 1755 Johnson^ Globated, formed in 
shape of a globe ; spherical ; spheroidical. 18^ G. Mac- 
donald R. Falconer I. xxi. 143 What a full globated sym- 
bolism lay then around the heart of the boy in his book, his 
violin, his kite 1 2888 tr. Renans Hist. People Israel I. 239 
He [Jahveh] was the universal under a globated form, 

a kjndof condensed electric mass. 

t Globbe, glubbe, Obs. rare- [Onoma- 
topoeic : cf. Gloff, Glop, Gulp.] Irans. To gulp 
down (liquor); to eat gluttonously. Hence 
Q-lo 'b'ber, a glutton. 

2377 Langl. P. PL B. V. 346 [They] seten so til cuensonge 
. .Tyl Glotoun had y-globbed [v.r. (y-)glubbed, globed] a 
galoun an[d] a lille. Ibid. ix. 60 Moche wo worth that man 
that mysreuleth his Inwitte, And that be glotouns globbares 
[v.r. glubberes, clobberis], her god is her wombe. 

Globe (gloub), sb. Also 7 glob. [a. F. globe, 
ad. Is. globus a round body or mass ; a ball, sphere, 
etc. The ME. globipCt glub{be, Glub, used by 
Wyclif to render L. globus in the sense * body of 
men etc. is prob. etymologically distinct.] 

1 . A body having (accurately or approximately) 
the form of a Sphere. 

25^2 Records Paikw. Knowl. i. De/in., But in a Globe, 
(whiche is a bodie rounde as a bowle) there is but one 
platte forme, and one bounde. 1559 W, Cunningham 
Cosvwgr. Glasse 25 A diameter of a sphere, or globe, is any 
lyne drawen thorowe the same, gojmg by the center of the 
sphere, or globe. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 613 The fume. . 
mounts.. In rolling globes vp to the vauted skies. 16x7 
Moryson Itin. I. 7p The outward roofe is divided into foure 
globes, covered with leade. 2662 Stillingfl. Orie. Sacr. 
ni. ii. § x8 All those particles were not at first Spna:rical, 
because many such little Globes joyned together will not fill 
up a continued space. 1783 Franklin in Ellis Ong Lett. 
(1843) 424 The experiment of a vast Globe [a balloon] sent 
up into the air, much talk’d of here at present. 2784C0WPER 
Taskw. 155 The other tall [/boi’fio/e Tht Guelder Rose], 
and throwing up into the darkest gloom Of neighbouring 
Cypress. .Hersiiver globes. iSi2-z6J.Si>urHPauora/f:aSci. 
4- Art. 1 , 277 The earth is not a perfect globe. 2822 Shelley 
Pronteth. Unb. in. iii. 139 Bright golden globes Of fruit, 
suspended in their own green heaven. i 8 S 4 Tomlinson 
Arago's Astron., 55 The sun is an immense globe, 1,300,000 
times greater than the earth. 287S-Jowett (ed. 2) 
III. 616 In the form of a globe, round as from a lathe. 

b. Jig. A complete or perfect body, a ‘ full- 
orbed ’ combination. 

2607-22 Bacon Ess., Gt. Place (Arb.) 284/1 In the dis- 
charge of thie place, sett before thee the best E^emples; 
For Imitacion is a Globe of Preceptes. 1642 Milton Afol. 
Sniect. (1851) 300 No sooner did the force of so much united 
excellence meet in one globe of brightnesse and efficacy, 
but [etc.]. 

't'C. A fire-ball (see quot.). Obs. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 9 b, Of Shields, Globes or 
bowles. These Meteors also have their name of their 
fashion, because they. . appeare to be round, 
t d. The Sphere of a planet. Obs. rare. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosniogr. Glasse 41 The Fyre. .shal 
ascend above them, and be next the Globe of the Mone. 

2 . The (or thi^ globe, the earth. Formerly 
often the globe of (the) earth, of the world ; the 
earthly or terrestrial globe (cf. Ball sb. 2). 

1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 9 The hole globe of 
the world hath been sayled aboute. 2575 App. 4- Virg. in 
Hari. Dodsley IV. 113 Gods that rule the skies, The Globe, 
and eke the Element. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 102 We 
the Globe can compasse soone, Swifter then the wandring 
^loone. CX630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 192 (1810) 204 He 
was the second that circumpassed the earthly globe, a 2649 
Dkumm. or Hawth. Poems 23 The sun, from east to west 
.who all doth see, On this low glob sees nothing like to thee. 
2717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let.^ to C'tess Mar i Apr., I 
wish . . you were . . regular in letting me know what passes 
on your side of the globe. 2752 Hume < 5 * Treat, {ryj-j) 
I. 219 The same set of manners will follow a nation .. over 
the whole globe. 2769 Wesley Jml. 8 Sept. (1827) III. 
369 The globe of earth . . can hardly afford a more pleasing 
scene. 2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 183 Thro' the shadow 
of the globe we sweep into the younger day. 2892 Speaker 
s May 534/1 The harnessing of electricity to the commerce 
.of the globe. 


b. One of the planetary or celestial bodies. 

£:x566 J, Alday tr. Boaystnatis Theat. World Sxyh , If 
thou art minded to surpasse al ye globes of the firmament, 
and see what is there contained. 2652 Davenant Gondibert 
11. V. XX, Those vaste bright Glob^ . . Were made but to 
attend our little Ball. 2840 J. H. Newsian Par. Sersti. 
(1842) V. iv. ^6 Supposing a man told that he should sud- 
denly be carried off to some unknown globe in the heavens. 

3 . A spherical stmctnre on whose surface is de- 
picted the geographical configuration of the earth 
(terrestrial globe), or the arrangement of the con- 
stellations (celestial globe). 

The terrestrial and celestial globes were formerly included 
under the name of the globes, esp. in the phrase [to learn, 
teach) the use of the globes. 

*553 Eden Treat, Newe Ind, (Arb.) 8 In the moste parte 
of Globes and Mappes they see the continente orfyrme land. 
*559 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 114 jioie. An objec- 
tion again.st the terestriall Globe. 2592 Dee Conlp. Rehears. 
(Chetham) 28 Two globes of Gerardus Mercators best 
making on which were my divers reformations both geo- 
graphical!, and ceiestiall. 2625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 
(1635) I, vii. 166 A Mappe differs from a Globe, in that the 
Globe is a round solide body, more neerely representing the 
true figure of the Earth. 26155 Hooke Microgr. 228, 1 have 
observ’d., several magnitudes of Stars less then those of the 
six magnitudes commonly recounted in the Globes. 2702 
Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 329 With arithmetick, and 
the use of the globes, H. Walpole yertue's Anecd. 

Paint. (1786) III. 25 'The celestial and terrestrial globes, the 
largest that had then ever been printed. x866 Mrs. Gaskell 
Wives 4 - Dazt. I. xL 131, I suppose you’ve been taught 
music, and the use of globes, and French, and all the usual 
accomplishments. 

4 . The golden ball or orb borne along with the 
sceptre as an emblem of sovereignty (cf. Ball 
si- 3 )- 

26x4 Selden Titles Hon.i^Z InChristianitie there is now 
appropriated to supreme Princes a Globe, and an infixt 
Crosse. 1636 Massinger < 7 ^. Dk. Florence i. i, If I had 
heene the heirc Of all the Globes and Scepters mankind 
bowes to, At my best you had deserv’d me. x688 Loud. 
Gas. No. 2309/3 At the reading of the Gospel the Emperor 
stood up, holding his Scepter in one Hand, and the (jlobe 
in the other. 2753 Scots Mag. Mar. 156/1 The globe and 
cross .. shew him to have been a .. King. 2780 Cowper 
Table T. 39 The globe and sceptre in such hands misplaced, 
Those ensigns of dominion, how disgraced ! 28x3 Scott 
Trierm. iii. xxxv. With crown, with sceptre, and with 
globe, Emblems of empery, 

5 . Anal. Globe of the eye, ocular globe, the eye- 
ball (see quot. 1885). 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 162 The globe [of a 
fish’s eye], .is furnished behind with a muscle, which serves 
to lengthen or flatten it according to the necessities of 
the ammal. 1835-6 Todd Cyet. Anat. I. 510/2 It [the 
tissue] abounds, .around the globe of the eye. 2870 Rollks- 
TON Anint. Life Introd. 54 The globe of the eye consists of 
two segments, the anterior of which ts more or less conical. 
2879 i*/. George's Hasp. Rep. IX, 468 Three females and one 
male . . were admitted for enucleation of wasted globes. 
1885 Syd. Soc, Lex., Ocular globe, the eyeball after the 
separation of its muscles and outer connections. 

6. A glass vessel of approximately spherical form; 
esp. a. a glass lamp-shade; b. a vessel filled 
with water, used for exhibiting ornamental fish, 
or as a lens. 

1665 Hooke Microgy, Pref. E, A pretty large Globe of 
Glass, fill'd with exceeding clear Brine. 2776 G. Semple , 
Building in Water 242 The Globes, .must be made of very 
thick white Glass. *796 Hist, Ned Evans I. to, I met 
a post chaise and four on the turnpike road : it had globes 
with lights in them. 2800 Med. JmL IV. 179 This instru- 
ment consists of a very strong glass tube . . and ends in a 
globe of 1.2 or 1.3 inch in diameter. 1839 Chatto Wood 
Engraving viii. 652 Filling a large transparent glass-globe 
with clear water, and placing it in such a manner, .that the 
light after passing through the globe, may fall directly on 
the block. 2873 Strwart Conserv. Force i. 8 A glass globe 
containing numerous gold-fish. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. 
Par. Churches 194 Globes are seldom used in churches. 
1885 Harpers Mag, Mar. 592/* It was a new lamp, with 
a. .figured globe. 

7. Mil. a. A kind of grenade. Obs. 

i^'jz W. T. Mil. ff Mar. Discipline iii. Compl, Gunner 
HI. IX. 7 There is given to these sort of Globes the names of 
Granadoes. Ibid. iii. xiii. 20 Stinking Globes are made to 
annoy the Enemy. 

b. Globe of compression (^V. globe de compres- 
sion) : an overcharged mine, the explosion of which 
produces a crater of greater radius than depth. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 263/2 Globe 0/ Compression, a name 
given by Belidor to mines in which the highest charges of 
powder are employed. . . They were first employed by the 
King of Prussia, in 1762, at the siege of Schweidnitz. 1876 
in Voyle Mint. Diet. s.v. Compression. 

8. In imitation of a Latin use ; A compact body 
(of persons). 

26x0 G. Fletcher Christ’s Triumph xiit. Out there flies 
A globe of winged -Angels, swift as thought. 2667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 522 Him round A Globe of fierie Seraphim 
inclos’d. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 113 The Bashkirs 
collected into ‘ globes ’ and * turms as their only means of 
meeting the long lines of descending Chinese cavalrj', 
t 9 . Talh. ^ Globvs. Obs. 

1758 R. Brookes Gen. Pract. Physiell. 122 Then they feel 
a sort of a Globe arise from the lower Part of the Billy to the 
Hyphocho 7 idria and Diaphragm- 

10 . atlrib. and Comb. a. General combinations, 
as globe -maker', globe-making\h\.s\i.', globe-billed, 
-cheeked, -engirdling, -girding ppl. adjs. ; globe- like 
adj. ; globe-wise adv. 

1847 Craig, *Glohe-bilIed curassow, in Ornithology, the 


C-ra.r glohicera^ of Linnteus, a native of Guiana. 2819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Stor7n'd (1827) 28 Around the altar 
prance and pace *Globe-cheekit Fun. 2622 Drayton - 
olb. xix. 507 ♦Globe-engirdling Dr^e, the Nauall Palme 
that ^\^nne. 2847 Eme^on Poems, Monadnoc\i^. (Bohn) 
L 433Thealps’ *giobe-girding chain. 2597 'DRKyso'A Heroic. 
Ep, ill. 29 Whilst I behold thy '“Globe-like rouling eye, 
Thy louely cheeke (mee thinks) stands smiling by. 2620-55 
I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) in Unto Vesta., they built 
Temples of a round Form Globelike. 2657 W. Coles 
Adai7i in Eden Ixk 117 The Globe-like Throat-worts, .grow 
naturally in divers places beyond the Seas. 2740 Harris 
in Phil. Trans. XLl. 324 '1 he “Globe-makers might save us 
the Trouble and Expence of having these graduated Slips 
of Brass, by dividing some Meridian. 2878 C, H. Coote m 
Trans. New Shaks. Soc. 98 It was a * new map ’ on a new 
projection made by one of the most eminent globe-makers of 
his time. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. 986/2 In the history of 
“globe-making, the name of Ferguson, the mathematician, 
has an honourable place. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
F vij, [.Artichokes] somewhat resemble Pine-apples, consist- 
ing of many skales, compacted “Globe-wise. 2658 Lister 
yount. Paris (1699) 192 In the Orangerie were, .two pair of 
Mirtles in Cases, cut Globe-wise. 


b. Special combinations: globe-amaranth(tLs 
(see Amaranth 3) ; f globe-animal, -animalcule, 
a minute globular locomotive organism [Volvox 
globalor); globe-artichoke = A rtichoke i; globe- 
cock (see quot.); globe-crowfoot 
globe-daisy, Globularia vulgaris ; f globe-dial, 
a sun-dial in the form of a globe ; J* globe-fennel, 
some variety of fennel ; globe-fish, a fish of 
globular form, esp. one of the Teirodontidx or 
Diodontidse, which assume this shape by inflation ; 
globe-flower, ranunculaceous 

plant with yellow flowers ; globe-lamp, a lamp in 
which the light is protected by a globe ; globe- 
lightning=FiRE-BALL i ; globe-loadstone, a 
spherical magnet ; globe-ranunculus = globe- 
flower', globe-sight, a front sight for a rifle, etc. 
consisting of a ball or disk ; globe-slater, a sessile- 
eyed cnistacean of the genus Sphxroma ; globe- 
thistle, a name for species of Echinops’, globe- 
trotter, one who goes globe-trotting ; globe-trot- 
ting, extensive and hurried travelling over the 
world for the sake of sight-seeing; globe-valve 
(see qnot.). 

*733 Mh-ler Gardener's Diet. (ed. 9) I, Arnaranioides, 
“Globe Amaranthus or Everlasting Flower. 2755 Johnson 
( citing Miller), 28o6PbiscillaWakefield 
Dom.Recreat. vI. 92 The “globe animal, so named on account 
of its form, which is like a round ball without any appearance 
of head, tall, or fins. 2867 J. Hocc Mierose. ii. i. 275 This 
little cell, so well known to the older observers as the “globe- 
animalcule or revolving-cell. 2858 Glenny Card. Every-day 
Bk. 219/1 *Gtobe Artichoke. 2882 Carden n Mar. 169/3 
Now is a good time to make plantations of Globe Artichokes. 
187s Knight Dici.Mech.,*Globe-cock,(oTmtT\yiispheTew\th 
astern by which it was moved. .nowacircular disk of similar 
use, and retaining the name. 2599 Gerards Herbal ti. 
cccli. 810 The globe flower is called ..in English “Globe 
Crowfoote, Troll flowers, and Lockron gowlons. Ibid. 
Ji. cxciii. § 7. 512 The blewe Daisie is called .. in English 
blew Daisies and “Globe Daiste. 2625 in 'NVilHs & Clark 
Cambridge (2886) 1 , 183 For gilding and working y" “globe 
dialls /3. 2688 R. Holme Artnoury 111. 372/2 A Ball, or 

Globe'Dial, to shew the Hour without a Gnomon, 2713 
Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX VI 1 1 . 2 90 Smooth “Globe-Fennel. 
2668 Wilkins Char. 11. 142 Fishes of a hard crusiaceous 
skin . .Spherical . . [as] Orbis Scutatus, “Globe-fish. 2735 
Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 113 Orbis Isevis vane- 
gatusi The Glob- Fish. 2884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(1888) HI. 289 Tetrodontidz .. have received numerous 
popular names, such as swell-fish, bottle-fish, bellows-fish, 
egg-fish, globe-fish .. etc. 2597 “Globe flower [sto globe- 
crow/oof). 1854 S. Thomson \rild FI. ti. 97 The .. globe- 
flower. 2897 Daily News 7 Jan, 6/7 The boatswain was 
taking a “globe lamp into the forepeak. x888 Tait In 
Encyct, Brit, XXIII. 330/1 ‘ “Globe-lightning 'or ‘fireball ’. 
16^ Power Exp. Philos. 270 Not to mention how hard a 
thing it is ; first, to find the two Polary points in a “Globe- 
Loadstone [etc,]. 2733 Miller Gardeners Diet. fed. 2) I, 
Helleboro-Ranuncnius, *Globe Ranunculus vulgo. 2884 
Harpers Mag.PiX^, 367/x At this short distance you don’t 
care for the peep and “globe sights. 2879 Rossiter Diet. 
Sci. Terms s,v. Globe, “Globe-slaters = Sphxroma. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal ir. ccccixii. 900 Carduus Globosus . . is 
called in English, “Globe Thistle, and Ball-Thistle. 2658 
Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 47 And he that inquireth 
into the little bottom of the globe-thistle, may finde that gal- 
lant bush arise from a scalpe of like disposure. 2794 Mart^'N 
Rousseau’s Bot. xxvi. 404 Common Globe-thistle is so called 
from the flowers growing in globular heads. 28S3 Stevenson 
Silverado Sg. 2 It is no place of pilgrimage for the summarj' 
“globe-trotter. 2880 Dally News 6 May 4/8 The season for 
“globe-trotting., has seriously set in. 2875 Knight 
Meek., *Globe-valve, 2. A ball-valve, one of a spherical shape. 

. . 2. A valve inclosed in a globular chamber. 

G-lobe (gloob), V. Also 7 glob. [f. prec.; cf. 

L. globdre.'\ 

1 , Irons. To form into a globe. Also refl. 

1642 Milton Ck. Govt. ii. Hi, V'et is it [Self-respect, pre- 
viously designated as ‘the radical moisture ’of ‘every worthy 
enterprize *] not incontinent to bound it self, things 

are, but hath in it a most restraining and powcrfull abstinence 

to start back, and glob it self upward fram .. any soile 
wherewith it may peril to stain itself. sS^BEitERSOS Adar. 
Cambridge. Mas!. Wks. (Bohn) II. I 9 > The morn] traits 
which are all globed into cwry virtuous act and tnoucbi. 
j8«j Tensvson En. Ard. 598 The great stare that globed 
themselves in Heaven. iSgtl.G. JIehedith btaach. Car^ 

I. vii. tot A small round brilliant moon hung almost globed 
in the depths of heaven. 
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2. i/t/K To assume or have the form of a globe. 
1856 Mrs. Browning /iur. Leigh ni. 275 My eyes globed 
luminous Through orbits of blue shadow. xB^ E. Arnold 
Lt. World V. (1891 ) 223 So the dew Globes on a grass-blade. 
Hence Glo’bing ppl. a, 

x86i Thornbury Turner (1862) I. 30 The mjTiads of 
houses over which the black globing dome dominates. 

Globed (gl^bd), ppL a, [f. Globe v. + ed-.] 

1, Having the form of a globe. 

x8io -Keats Melanch. ii, Then glut thy sorrow on a morn- 
ing rose . . Or on the wealth of globed peonies. 1850 Mrs. 
Browsing Poems I. 26 As twilight drifted Through the 
cedar ma.sses, The globed sun we lifted. T. Woolner 

My Beautiful Lady 86 Their [birds*] fluttering bursts the 
globed seeds. 

2. Furnished with a globe. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems 172 Of the old kings with high 
exacting looks. Sceptred and globed. 1867 G. Musgrave 
Nooks Old Frawe II. 136 The garden walks were illumin- 
ated by about sixty very large globed gas-lamps. 

Globoleh (glon*blet). nonce-wd. [f. Globe sh^ 
-h -LET.] A small globe or globule ; a drop. 

1839 Bailey Fesfus xviii. (i8^8) 1B5 Like a phosphor 
globelct in the sea. 1885 Roden Noel in HarpePs Mag. 
Apr. 815/2 Where a rainbow globelet crosses. 

Globerd(e, var. Glowbard, glow-worm. 
Globical (glp'bikal, ^lou’bikal), a. [f. Globe' 

j/i. -f- -10 -h -AL,] 

+ 1 . Globular, spherical. Qks, 

i6iz'DKKKZRLondon Triumphing A 4b, The earth : whose 
Gloliicali Romndrfy is Hierogli/icaPy represented by the 
wheele of the" Chariot. 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. 11821) 

р. XV, For God through wisdom hung up aloft these bright, 
shining, and globical bodies, whereby to illuminate this 
stupendous creation, x'l^ A. "Van Leeuwenhoek in Phil, 
Trans. XX. 170 A Globical Roundness. 

2. Her. Having the general outline circular. 
x688 R. Holsie A rmoury i; 44/2 It is also Bla2oned a Cross 
Palee Globicall tand Patee Circulated orCtrculed). 2828-40 
Berry EncycL Herald. I, Gtobicdty or Convex^ circular on 
the outside. ' 2847 Gloss. Herald, s. v. Cross^ The Cross . 
paliie ttlisle ox globical is a circle in general outline instead 
of a square. 

Hence f Glo*'bically adv. 

2671 W. T. Mil. *5- Marit. Discipline iti. Compl. Gunner 
HI. IX. 7 The Hand Granadoes. .are Globically or perfectly 
round and hollow in their interior part in manner ofa Sphere. 
GloTjiferons (glanbi-feras), a. Ent. [f. X..g!obi- 
Glode sb. + -FEROua.] Having a globe or bulb 
at the end of the antennae. 

28,6 Kirbv& Sp. EHiemol, IV, 323 when the 

setigerous joint [of the antenns] is larger than the preceding 
one, and globo-te. 

II Glotiigerixia (gloxhiidjeroi-na). PI, globi- 
gerinse. [mod.L., f. L. ^lobi-, globtu Globe sb. + 
carrying + -tHo -ike; named by D’Orbignyin 
1S26.J A foraminiferons rhizopod, found in im- 
mense numbers in deep parts' of the ocean. 

2847 Craig. 2863 Lyell Antiq. Man xiv. 268 Their 
stomachs were full of globigerina, of which foraminiferous 
creatures .the oozy bed of the ocean at that vast depth was 
found to 1 n! exclusively composed. iBqs Dawson Dawn 0/ 
Life iv. 89 In the Globigerinse .. onlyeighc or ten segments 
are ordinarily produced b^' continuous gemmation. x8^ 
A R. Wallace tsl. Life vi. 89 The Globigerinae have been 
shown by the Ch.illenger explorations to abound in all 
moderately warm seas, 

b. allnb.j as globigerina-shells \ also globige- 
rina-mud, -oozo, deep-sea mud or chalky ooze, 
consisting of decayed globigerinre. 

187* Dana Corals^ ij. 142 A mud full of foraminifers, 
Globigerina mud, as it is called from the species characteriz- 
ing it. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvi. 270 There is no 
sufficient evidence that pure and clean Globigerina shells 
contain any appreciable proportion of such mineral matter. 
2880 A. R. Wal^ce /jL vi. 87 The white oceanic 
mud, or Globigerina-ooze, found in all the great oceans at 
depths v.yying^from 250 to nearly 3,000 fathoms. 

Globigerine (gloubi’dgurin), a. [See prec. 
and -iNE.j Belonging to the Globigerinx. 

1869 Student's Mag. Feb. 33 Clobigerine deposits. x88o 
Nature XXI 219 The areas occupied by the globigerine, or 

с. ilcareous ‘ooze*. 

Globin (gli>j*bin). [f. L. glob’tts Globe sIk + . 
-IN.] (See quot.) 

2877 Foster Physiol. ». jL 241 The profeid which is pre- 
cipitated when a solution of hxmoclobin is exposed to the 
aiq though Monging to the globulin family has characters 
of Its own. It has been named by Preycr globin. 
t GlO'biuOSS. Obs. r(xre~o. ff. GloBY - h -NESS.] 
261X CoTCR., Kondeur, roundnesse, globinessc. 

Globird, var. Glowbaud, O^j., glow-worm. 

+ Glo'bist, Ods. rare — ', [f. Globe jA + -1ST.] 
One versed in the use of the globes. 

264* Ho\st.li. For. Trav. fArb.) 87 Being a good Globist, 
hcc will quichly fmd the Zenith, the dt‘;tances, the climes 
and tlie ParallelU, and dUt.mccs of Regions. 

Globoid (gloJ'boid), a. and sb. [f. Globe sb. -i- 
-oid] 

A. adj. Of approximately globular form. 

1887 Pop. Set. Monthly W'S.. 334 Thc'.c Lush-retreats of 
the mice were all distinctly globular, or globoid. 

B. sb. Bot. (See quots.l 

2875 Bennett ft Dyfr Sachs' Bot. 57 Ncn-crj-stalJine, 
roundish, or clustered granules, known ns Globoids. These 
arc a double calcium and magnesium phospliale, in which 
the batter base is gre.aily in excess. 2885 C. U Goodalk 
Physiol. Dot. (1802) 47 Amorphous or globul.ar concretions 
..known 08 globoids. 


Globose (gli?“boQ*s), <7. [ad. L. ghbds-ns, f. 
globus Globe; cf. OF. globettx, Globous.] Hav- 
ing the form of a globe; completely or appro.xi- 
mately spherical. Now only in scientific use. 

c 2475 in 21/Ar Pep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. III. (18S7) 
25 In the begynnynge when thow made all of nowght, A 
globose mater, and derke undur confuiuon. 2667 Milton 
P. L. viT. 357 First the Son he framd .. then formd the 
Moon Globose. 2707 Phil. Trans. XXV, 23^ Two great 
Globose Tumors. 17^ Pultkey ibid. L. 6s The fruit is a 
globose berry. 2807 Crabbc Par. Peg. r. 240 The leek, 
with crown globose and reedy stem. 2822-34 Good's Study 
Med, (ed. 4} IV. 74 It is then that the breasts assume a 
globose plumpness. 2874 Cooes Birds N. W. 233 The egg 
is usually rather globose. 

(quasi-r^.) 2€67 MiltonP.A.v. 7S3 AlUheEarth, And 
all the Sea, from one entire globose Stretcht into Longitude. 
Hence Globo‘sely adv,, Globo*seness. 

2727 Bailey, Globosettess. 2840 Paxton Bot, Diet., 
GloboselyeUipticat^ between spherical and oval, 2854 
Woodward MoUutca ii. 26a Helix P<7Wf/r//<x .. Shell ,. 
globosely depressed or . conoidal. . 2880 Watson in yrsil. 
lAnn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 98 Shell — globosely conical. 
Globosity (gbubp'sili). [ad. late L. globdsi- 
taUem : see Globose and -iTy.j The condition of 
being globose ; roundness, rotundity. Also, a 
globose or rounded part. 

■ a 2657 Balfour Ann. Scotl. {1824-5) H- 74 In theglobositie 
therof, to admire his wisdoome. 2662 H. More Philos. 
Writ. Pref. Gen. 20 At which Timidity of mine none 
can justly wonder that considers how shie the ancient 
Fathers were of the Globosity of the Earth. i8tr 
Pinkerton Petral. 1. 199 When .. the figures .. are more 
turgid, and each part disfigured with some globosity, it is 
probable that they were formed with a Httle auger or trepan. 
2830 Examiner The Johnsonian globosity of his periods. 

1847-8 H. Miller First Imfr. xvi. (1857) 265 The trunk 
wearing all its huger globosities behind, 
f GlobO'SOUS, a. Obs. rare ~ [f. L. giobos-us 

Globose + -00a.] *= Globose. 

2682 Wharton Eclipses Wks. (26S3) 103 The earth is not 
cubical, nor pyramidal .. buton every side perfectly Round, 
or terminated by a Globosous Figure. 

Globous (gidu'bas), a. [ad. F. globeux (obs.) 
or L. globds-its Globose.] = Globose. Now rare. 

The form is frequent in the X7thand early i8th c. Johnson 
distinguishes globous and globose on metrical grounds. 

‘ When the accent is inlendea to be on the last syllable, the 
word should be written when on the iasx globous.' 

^ 2610 Healey St. Aug. City God 300 The ayre thickning 
it selfe into a globous ^dy, produceth -a world. 26x5 
Crookc Body ^ Man^ 433 Though the figure of the 
head be round, yet is it not exquisitely and to a haire 
globous, but somewhat Jong. 2667 Milto.n F. L. v. 649 
Wider farr Then alt this gli^us Earth in Plain outspred. 
2722 Blackmore Creation 22 That they (atoms) Should 
muster there. .And draw together in a globous form. 2700 
E. SiDLY Astro/. (2792) I. 25 The earth is a wheel or globe 
of sea and land, circumscribed by the atroo.sphere, which k 
globous loo. 2865 GiOLEY.ri/r/« 136 The azure sky Which 
vaults the globous earth. 

Hence Glo bously adv,, Glo’ljousness. 

2653 R. Sanders Physiogn. etc. 276, I shall define the 
cheeks to be those parts of the face which from the mouth 
arise globously and most eminent. x^-^PkU. Traus.Xlll. 
207 These Globules then changed into the form of couls . . 
and then they retook their former globousness. 

Globular (gV-biz/lai), a. [a. L. type *glDbn- 
laris, f. globulus Globule ; cf. F. globulaire. 

Although etymologically related to Globule, the svord k 
commonly employed in senses corresponding to those of 
Globe, in place of Globose ; for other cxamplesof the same 
phenomenon see -ular.) 

1 . H.aving the form of a globe; spherical, ronnd. 

2656 Blount Classogr.^ Globular^ Round, like a Globe. 

Bac{on\. 2662 Stillincfu Orig. Sacr. 111. iu § 18 Globular 
particles. 1664 Power Exp.Philos.Z Her eye is large and 
globular. 269X-X702 Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 51 At the pre- 
sence of a globular body I have naturally excited in me the 
idea of a perfect globe or sphere. 2772-^ Cook Voy. [1790) 
IV. 1239 In this station t»vo globular hilk appeared near its 
N, E. part, 2800 Vince Hydrostat. x.(i8o6>97 It is better 
to make the bulb flat than globular. x866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighb. ix. (1B78) 240 From the centre of the celling 
..hung a globular lamp. 1W8 E, P. Wriout Ocean World 
i. 15 Minute globular creatures, called Noctilucx. 

2 . Composed of globules. 

2733 Cheyne Eng, Malady 11. i. §5 (2734) 218 The Blood 
,, separates into two Parts, one ofa more glutinous and 
solid Texture, calPd the Globular. 2830 KnoX Anat. 6x 
There is at first no determinate texture in the organs ; there 
are not even globules at the commencement. At a later 
period, the entire mass of the body appears globular or 
granulated. 2885 Syd, Soc. Lex., Globtnar dentine, a layer 
of dentine, presenting rounded masses, lying immediately 
beneath the enamel. 

3 . Globular projec(ion,\S\vd.mt\dsx>^ of map-making 
in which the sphere is represented as it would ap- 
pear if %iewed from a distance* half the ciiord of 
90®. Globular chart, a chart on this projection. 
Globular sailhtg (sec quot. 1S38). 

1727-42 Chambers Cycl.% Globular chart . .Globular sail- 
ing. 2756 R. Rolt Diet. Trade ff Com. s.v. Chart, Globul.Tr 
Ch.TTt, IS a projection so called, from the conformity it bears 
to the globe itself. 2838 Cjc4 XI. 263/2 Globular 

projection. Ibid., Globular sailing, a term of navigation, 
employed to denote the sailing from one place to another 
over an arc of a great circle, or the shortest distance be- 
tween the two places. 

Hence Qloljula*rlt3r, Olo*'bular2joss, the pro- 
perty of being globular ; Glo*bnlarly adv. • | 

2727 Bailey vol. 1 1. Clobulamest, the SAvnt as Glcbesiness. I 
2809 Pearson in Phil. 7*m«2,.XClX. 344 The globulatity i 


of expectorated matter. 28x2 Sir H. Daw Chem, Philos. 65 
It k the same force {cohesion), which, .gives globularily to 
fluids. 2826-34 Goods Bk. Nat. (ed. 3) II. 73 The globu- 
larity of the head, and the flatness or snarpness of the face. 
1856 Rogue's Life ii. in Household Wds, 8 ^tar. XlII.iSi/i 
When a man has no perceptible eyelids and when his eyes 
globularly project so far out of his head, that (etc.). 

Globule Iglp*bi«l). Also 7 globul, S globle. 
[a. F. globule, ad. L. globulus (dim. of globus 
Globe), round lump, ball, pill,] 

1. A spherical body of small size ; a round drop 
(of water, etc.). Biol. Applied to many minute 
sphericalstructnres.e.g’. the corpuscles of the Wood. 

2664 Power E.vp. Philos. 44 In that Me.nMike Powder of 
Mercurius Cosmeticus, were globules of ^ plainly discern- 
able. 2682 T, Gibson Anat. 100 It seems to be compacted 
out of many Globules or knots Included in a common mem- 
brane. 2702 E. Baynard Cold Baths it. (1709) 322 The con- 
stituent Parts of that Fluid [the Blood), viz. the Globles, 
being broken and destroy’d. 2812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 68 When two particles of quicksilver are brought into 
apparent contact they may be m.ide to unite and form one 
globule. 2831 Brf.wrter 155 A\*crtical 

stratum of vapour, consisting of exceedingly minute globules 
of water. x8^ Tyndall Glac. n. y. 251 The saturation.. of 
the snow. .enables the air to form itself into globules. 

Comb, 2835-6 Todd Cyct. Anat. I. 693/t The yolk is .. 
marked with two rows of small spots, globule-like. 

2. Bol, The antheridinm or male reprodnclive 
organ of Ckaracex (see quots.). 

2830 Lisdley Nat, Syst. Bot. 326 In the axillce of the 
I «f>per/nost U’horis . . the organs of reproduction take their 
origin ; they are of two kinds, one called the nucule, the 
other the globule. 2858 Carpenter Peg. Phys. § 776 The 
fructification of the Characeae is of two kinds, nucules, and 
globules, both of them seated in the axils ofthe branchlcts. 

3. A small pill or pilule, such as is used. in 
homceopathy. 

2849 Lvtton Caxions iii. v, My father had not as much 
pride as a homocopathist could have put into a globule. 
2874SrORCEOM Treas. Dav. Ps. xci. 3T00 many among us. . 
place more reliance in a phial or a globule than in the Lord 
and giver of life. xBjfi'B’NESS Bunsen in Hare Life (x879) 
JI. viii. 467 Prescribe sometimes for myself the globules. 
Hence Glo'bnled ppl. a., formed into a globule. 
1806 J. OkAHAME Birds Scot. 4 The dew that globulccl 
lies upon her mottled plumes. 

Globulet (gV*bi/7Iet). rare. [f. Globule. 4 * 
-ET.] A small or minute globule. 

2672 Phil. Trans. VI. 3040 To this Chapter also he makes 
an Appendix of Thorns, Hairs, and Globulets, explaining 
both their Constitution and Use. 1672 OzzwAnat. Plants 
I. V. § 21 All Flowers have their Powders or Globulets. 
iBez Binclry Anim. Blog. (18x3) III. 4^4 Under the micro- 
scope, their bodies seem to be covered with numerous globu. 
lets oi different sizes. 

Glo’bnliferous (glp;bhJU'£5r3s), a. [f. Globule 
+ -'l)PEROUS.] That bears or produces globules. 
1796 Withering Br/t, Plants(ed. 3> H 1. 428 Calyx 5*cleft, 
.segments oval, covered with short globuliferous hairs. 2862 
Dana Man. Gtol. 71 Some varieties are also called globuli- 
ferous when the concretions are isolated globules ana evenly 
distributed through the texture of a roct 2878 Lawrence 
tr. Cotta's Pocks Class. 86 Spherulitic or Globuliferou.'i, 

Globnliform (glp'biirlifpjm), a. i-are-'. [f. 
as prec. + -(i)FOB!r.J Shaped like a globule. 

2834 M*^Mubtrie Cinder's Anim. Kingd. 282 The. .genus 
. .Monotama, is distinguished.. by the..gIobuliform club., 
of the antenn®. 

Globuli'SictBr. [f- L. globuBus Globule 
■ f* Gr. ^irpou measure, -sieter.] «HiEJfATO- 
SIETER b. 2885 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Globulin (glp‘bi/71in). Also -ine. [f. Globule 

-INE.] 

1. Bot. A name for starch-gr.'inules and chloro- 
phyll-granules. ? Obs. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848} 1. 212 The starch-like 
granules called Globuline by Turpin. 

2. A protcid found in blood, the crystalline lens, 
and other slnictiires ; one of the two constituents 
of hemoglobin, the other being hromatin ; c.illcd 
also Crystallin. 

2845 p. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. SS In the 
analysis of the blood, the principal component parts, the 
water, albumen, hacmatin, globulin and fibrin, arc usu.ally 
determined. 2859 Foivnes' Chem. 5^8 Globulin exists In 
concentrated solution in the crystafime lens, and in the 
blood-globules. 2875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. vi. 134 How far 
globulin would be nutriiious lo animals is not known. 

b. //. General name of a class of nrotcids in- 
solulile in water, of which globulin is the type. 

2B73 Kalfc Phys.Chem. 27 All the albuminoids arc rcm.Trk- 
able tor their insl.Tl)iHiy..the globulins are the le.TSl.. stable 
ofthe whole group. 

Globulism (gV’bi/Hiz’m). [f. ns prec. r -isM.] 

A term sometimes applied to homa'opathy (see 
Globule 5). So Olo'buUst, a homocopthist. 

2S57 Du.vcliso.n Med. Lex., Globulism, Homfropathy. 
286^ Daily Tel. 15 July, I svould rather be killed by a 
legitimate practitioticr tnan get well under the hands of a 
globuUst. Ibid. 24 Nov. kU We shall he.ar the glories of 
globulism sounded tbrougbout Europe. 

Globtilite (gV'bi/nait). JMift, [f. Globule -p 
•ITE.] pi. Minute rounded bodies developed tn 
the process of (fcvitrificafion. 

2879 Rutlev Study Pocks x. iGi 'Hie globulltci repreienl 
the most embr)‘onic stage of crystallogcnesis. ^ 

Hence Olobull'tlc xr., belonging to, or contatn- 
ing, globuliles. 



GLOBULOID 


GLONOINE. 


j884Arfret‘. ynil. JTa.Ser. ni.XXVIII,c56 Between these 
inicrolites .. could be detected a trace of pyroxene, .with., 
dark globulitic base. 

Globtlloid (gV'birHoid), a. [f. as prec. + -01D;] 
‘Resembling a globule or globules * {Cent, Diet,'). 
Globulose (glp’bir/l^us), a. [f. as prec. +-0SE.] 
^ Globolous. 1840 in Paxton Bot. Diet. 

' Globulous (gV'bi/nss), a. Now rare. [a. F. 
globukux^ Having the form of a globule or glo- 
bules ; consisting of globules, f Also rarely = 
Globular i. 

x658 H. More Div. Dial. in. xxviii. (1713) 251 In each of 
these Circles was there also a small Globolous Speck. 1679 
*M. Rusden Disc. Bees 33 Where they Ibees] make one 
entire globulous body neer the upper parts of the Hive. 
X703 I\IoxoN Mech. Exerc. 5 Small Globulous Work, as the 
Heads of Pins that round off towards the Edges. 1786-7 
Bonnycastle Astron. xix. 310 Des Cartes defines it to be a 
globulous matter, diffused through the universe. x868 
DyjncKii Fig’nief's Insect World iii. X13 The antennec are 
short, with a second globulous articulation, and a small 
terminal hair. 

Hence f Glo’hulousness. 

X665 Boyle Exper. Cold 71^ The same drops, .will readily 
adhere to Gold, and lose their Globulousness upon it. 

!l Globus (gl^«*b:ps). Path. [L. Globe.] 
Short for globus hystericus^ the medical term for a 
choking sensation, as of a. lump in the throat, to 
which hysterical persons are subject. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (i8oa) II. 530 The globus hys* 
iericus consists in the retrograde motion of the oisophagus. 
1822-34 Goo Is Study I^led. (ed. 4) III. 405 uote^ The epi- 
leptic patient does not laugh or shed tears . . neither is 
globus a sensation known to him. 1853 Kane Grintiell 
Exp. xxxiii- 293, I looked at him [the sun] thankfully with 
a great globus in my throat. 1897 AHbuit's Sysi. Med. II. 
803 He commonly suffers from globus. 

Globy (glo'^’bi), a. [f. Globe sb. + -y 1 .] 
Globular, spherical. 

1600 Rowlands Letting Humours 5/<7a<fvli. 83 The worlds 
whole globy round. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. vi, One of 
the highest Arcs that human Contemplation • . can make from 
the globy Sea whereon slie stands, 1844 L. Hunt Blue- 
stocking Revels lit. 59 Thus, talks he of roses ? They come, 
thick and globy. 

Gloce, obs. form of Gloss, Gloze. 
Glocbideous (gUuki'dbs), a. Bot. [f, as next 
+ -Ce)ous.] =next. 

x88o Gray Struct. Bot. 413/2 Glocltideons, Glocltidia/e, 
when bristles and the like are barbed at the tip. 

Glocbidiate (glouki'di^t), a. Bot. Also glo- 
chidate. [f. mod.L. g/ochiiii-um barbed hair of 
a plant (a. Gr. *y\<uxibiou^ dim. of yXojxis point of 
an arrow) + -ate. Cf. F, glochidt>'\ Barbed at 
the tip (see qiiots.). 

1829 Loudon Eneycl. Plants xioo Glochtdaie, having 
hairs, the ends of which are split and hooked back, so that 
the hook is double, 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 86 
Involucre globose, glochidate (covered with scales terminat- 
ing in a sharp hard hook, and finally constituting a bur). i86x 
Bentley Man. Bot, 46 If presenting two or more hooks at 
their ape.x, they are glochidiate or barbed. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 297 Uiricularia .. seeds .. pitted or covered 
with capitate or glochidiate hairs. 1880 [see Glochideous], 

Glocbiuate (glo‘i*kin^"t), a. [f. Gr, yXoiXiv-i 
stem of yXoixps (see prec.) + - ate.] = Glochidiate. 
1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 

i* Glocidate, Obs. rare— [i. L.. glocid-dre 
to cluck (in Festus) + -ate.] iutr. (See quot.) 
1623 CocKERAM, Glocidate, to clocke like a Hen. 

Glockerite (gV’kerait). Min. [See quot. 
Named by Nauman in 1855.] A ferric sulphate of a 
yellow-brown or black colour and a resinous lustre. 

x868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 662 GlockerUe was named after 
the mineralogist, E. F. (jlocker, 

Glod, glode, obs. str. pa. t. Glide. 
tGlode. Obs. rare. [See Glade sb.^] 

1 1 . ? A place free from brushwood. (CLGlade 2 i .) 
13. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 2181 Hit [a hill] bade a hole on ]>e 
ende, & on ayjjer syde, & ouer-growen with gresse in glodes 
ay where, 

b. s= Glade sb.- i b. (Cf. the place-name Coch~ 
glode = cockgladei) 

1621 Fletcher Witd^oose Chase v. iv, ’Bless me : what 
Thing is this ? two Pinacles Upon her pate ! Is’t not a glode 
to catch \Vood-cocks? 

2 . ? A bright place in the sky; a flash of light; 
- Glade sb? 2. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 79 Quen glem of glodez agaynz 
hem [the leaves] glydez,Wyih schymeryngseheneful schrylle 
])ay schynde. 

3 . (Meaning uncertain : perh. a misreading.) 

<1x400-30 Alexander 1334 pan bowes he to he baistall & 
brymly It .semblis, Gedirs of ilk glode grettir & smalUre, And 
prekis furth with his pray. 

Qloebard(e, -beard(e, var. Glowbakd, Obs. 
Gloeocapsoid (glfic^kje’psoid), a. Bot, [f. 
mod.L. Glxocapsa a genus of bluish-green algce 
(f. Gr. 7Aom glue + L, capsa box, case) + -oid.] 
Belonging to or resembling the genus Glceocapsa. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog, Bot. § 139. 165 The singularity 
consists in the repeated division of the endochrome, till we 
have a tube constricted at regular intervals, each division 
containing a gloeocapsoid mass. 

Gloet, obs. pa. t. of Glow. 

Gloe-worm, obs. form of Glow-worm. 

Qlofi^e, obs. form of Glove. 
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Gloff (glfO. Sc. [cf. Gliff j- 3 .] a sudden 
■fright, scare, start. 

X72X Kelly Scot. Prov. 337 There came never such a Gloff 
lo a Daw's* Heart. 1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 42, I sanna 
tell yow, what a gloff I got. 

Gloff (gVf}> *5ir. [cf. Gliff v.'] intr. To 
be startled or scared ; to give a scared look. 

1753 R. Forbes yrttl.Jr. Land, 30 I'm seer you wou’d hae 
laughin salr, gin ye had seen how the auld hag gloffed fan 
•she fell down. 1768 Ross //e/e«^re( 1780! 64, 1 garda witch 
fa’ headlins m a stank' .. The carling gfoff'd and cry’d out 
will-awae. 

tGlo'ffer. Obs. [Echoic: cf. Globbe, Glop, 
Gulp ; also Da. (dial.) gUtffey Sw. (dial.) gluffay to 
eat hastily or noisily (said e.g. of pigs), gluffi a 
glutton.] A gluttonous eater. So also Olo'fflng- 
vbl. sb.y gluttonons'eating. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. mp/a Glofiare, or devowrare, dez’or- 
ator .. vorator .. Gloffj’nge, or devowrynge, devoracio, 
voracio. [Cf. t6th c. quots- s.v. Glosser^.] 

Glogh, obs. form of Glow 21.2 
Gloioca<rp (gloi'dkaip). Bot. [f. Gr. 7X010 
glue, or 7Xozds glutinous substance -f Kapvbs fmit. 
^The analogical form would be *glccocarpi)'\ The 
quadruple spore of some algals. 

1866 in Trent. Bot. 535/1. 

Gloir(e, obs. Sc. form of Glory. 

Gloit, obs. form of Gloat v. 

Glome (gloum). [ad. "L,. glonms ball, clue.] 

fl. A ball or clue of yam, etc. In quot.y^. 

X643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 43 There is there- 
fore a secret glome or bottome of our days. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.y Glome, a clue, or bottom of thread. 

2 . Bot. =Glomerule 1. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., G/otuus, a glome, or roundish 
head of flowers. LippincotCs Mag. Jan. 99 The flood 

Doth sometimes stain the maish-flowers' moon-white glomes. 

3 . ‘ Glome of frog\ Bracey Clark’s name for the 
two rounded, elastic eminences, separated by a 
cleft, which form the posterior extremity or base 
of the frog of the horse’s foot* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S5). 

Glome, var. Gloom Obs. 

Glomerate (glp*mer/t), a, [ad. L. glomerdk 
uSy pa. pple. oi glomerdre : see next.] Compactly 
clustered, having the form of a rounded mass or 
cluster. Chiefly also (see quot, 1854). 

T793 Martyn Lang. Bot,, Glotnerata spicapanieula. A 
glomerate spike .. The glomerate panicle is exemplified in 
Poa eiliaris. x8o6 Galpxne Brit. Bot. 35 Pan. x-rowed, 
superdecompound, glomerate. *846 Dana Zooph. iv. § 69 
(1848) 68 These zoophytes have generally a form irregularly 
glomerate, rather than symmetrically globular. x8s4 hlAYNE 
E.xpos, Lex., Glomerate, Anat. Applied to glands that are 
formed of a clue, as it were, of sanguineous vessels having 
an excretory duct but no cavity. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
J47 Cymes glomerate, 1880 Gray Bot. ^x'^f^Glomer* 

ate, compactly clustered, 

t Glo-merate, v. Obs. [f. L. glomerSt-, ppl. 
Stem of gtomerdre to form into a ball or mass, to 
collect, f, glojner~y glomus ball, etc. : see Glome.] 
a. trans. To roll or wind up into a ball ; to 
gather into a rounded mass. b. intr. To wind 
or twist about. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 313 They glomerate 
and wind in dances. 1653 Fuller Camb. 24 Gathering 
their votes, commonly written, and..gIomeraled, i. e., rolled 
and rounded up in a piece of paper. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Glomerate, to wind round, to assemble, to gather, or heap 
round together, 1733-73 Johnson, Glomerate, to gather 
into a ball or sphere. A filamentous substance gathered 
into a ball Is said to be glomerated, but discontinuous 
particles are conglobated. 

Hence Glo*meratedj!^/. <7 .= Glomerate; GlO'- 
merating ppl. a.^ winding about, 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 92 We rode over, and about 
hils so high and glomerating, as if Olympus had beene cut 
into Dedalian Labyrinths. 1638 Ibid. (ed. 2) 66 A river, 
which from Caucasus after many glomerating dances In- 
creases Indus, a 1798 Pennant <x8x2) IV. 359 S. with 
a round spiral shell, glomcrated, and having three raised 
ridges on the upper side. 

Glomeration (glpmer^^'Jsn). rare. [ad. L. 
glomerdtion-emy n. of action f. gtomerdre : see prec.] 
The- process of forming into a ball or rounded mass ; 
in wider sense, a heaping together, agglomeration, 
aggregation ; also qiiasi-roz/fr., a cluster of things 
compactly gathered together. 

1626 Bacon Sylva 5 832 The Raine-Bow consistelh of a 
Glomeialion of Small Drops. 1812 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 
68 The eyes were struck with momentary blindness, and the 
ears stunned with the glomeration of sounds. 1822-34 
Goad’s Sittdy Med. (ed. 4) IV. 226 The term glomeration or 
‘heaping into a ball', in the generic definition is preferred 
to the more common terms protuberance or extuberance. 
Ibid. 238 The cj'st, or rather the glomeration ofcysts,weighed 
nine pounds. 1839-40 DeQuincey Car«»r/ry Wks. VIII. 298 
Like the glomeration of moonbeams upon moonbeams. 

Glomerel (gV'merel). Obs. exc. Hist, [ad. 
med.L. glomerepusy ad. OF. glomerel (* les clers 
mOrW^ns La Bataille des vii Ars in 

CEuvres Rutebeuf 1839 4L*))f *glotnerie 

GLoaiEEY.j A term formerly in use in the University 
of Cambridge, apparently denoting a pupil of a 
grammar-school. 

1276 [see GlomeryJ. 1841 G. Peacock -Y/aA Camb. App. 
p. XXXV, The master of glomcry. .would continue. .the excr- 


.ctse of the same jurisdiction over his scholars orglomerells 
which he had possessed and exercised before the appearance 
of a newand more highly privileged body. x873biuLUKCER 
Uniy. Camb. 1. 226 The.Glqmerels .. constituted a body 
distinct from the Scholars of the University. [1893 Rash- 
DALL Univ. Europe 11. ii. 555 note. The word * Glomerel- 
lus’ is used Of the Grammar-boys in the School founded by 
Abbot Samson at Bury S. Edmund’s.- British Museum 
Add. 14,848 f. 136.] 

r The following explanation of the term rests upon a mis- 
understanding of the early statutes. 

[x626SpELMAN(7/(rrr. "y\(iGlonierarii,Glomerelti. InStatutis 
Acrademiae C^ntabrlg. .. asseruntur -fuisse q. Commissarii 
.dati ad Utes inter Scholares & ministros snos audiendas.) 
1729 G. Jacob Law Did,, Glojnerelis, Commissaries ap- 
pointed to determine difierences between Scholars of a 
School or University, and the Townsmen of the Plaoe. 1848 
in Wharton Law Lex. ; and in some mod. Diets. 

■ t Glomerotis; a. Obs. rare- \i.'L.ghmcr-, 
glomus ball + -ous.] (See quots.) 

. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Glomerous, round as a bottom, 
swarmed together. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Glomerous, round 
like a Bottom of Thread, Yarn, &c. ■1753-73 Johnson, GlO' 
nierous, gathered into a ball or sphere, as a ball of thread. 

' Glomerular (glpmeTr/Iaj), a. [f. next-b-AR.] 
Glomertilar itephntiSy disease in the glomerules of 
the kidneys, occurring in connexion with scarlet 
fever. Also called GlomoTulo-nepbri’tis. 

1886 Fagge PrinC. «5- Pract. Med. II. 460 Glomerulo- 
nephritis. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 16S Dr. Klein has 
described the presence of definite glomerular nephritis in 
twenty-three consecutive cases of scarlet fever. 

Glomerule (gV’merwl). Also in mod.L. form 
Glomerulus (glaraeT‘rni?s), pi. glomertili. [a. F. 
glomhnile, ad. vaodE. glomerulus ydvea. oiglomer-y 
glomus ball, clue.] 

1 . Bot. a. A cluster or head of flowers (cf. quot. 

1880). 


1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Glomerttlus, a Glomerule. or 
small glome. 1806 (jalpine Brit. Bot. 397 Atnaranikns. 
Glomerules lateral. 1861 Bentley Bot. 212 The Glomerule 
..is a cyme which consists of a number of sessile flowers. 
x88o Gray Strttci. Bot. v. 152 One form ofthe regular cyme, 
on account of its compactness, is named the Glojnemile. 
This is merely a cymose inflorescence, of any sort, which 
is condensed into the form of a head, or approaching it. 

• b. A soredium. 

X855OGILVIE, Suppl. tf-r., Glomerules are also the heaps of 
powdery bodies which lie upon the surface of the thallus of 
lichens; these are also called soredia. x866 Treas. Bot. 
5«/i Glomeruli. 

■ 2 . A compact cluster of small organisms, animal 
tissues, etc. ; esp. a group or plexus of capillary 
blood-vessels, as those in the Malpighian corpuscles 
of the kidney. 

1856 QuaitPs Elem.Anat. (ed. 6) III. 325 The Malpighian 
corpuscles.— These small red bodies or glomeruli, dis- 
covered by Malpighi. X857 Dunclison Med. Lex. 245 
, A convoluted mass of blood-vessels, which constitutes the 
true glandule, corpuscle, or glomerule of Malpi|hl. 1872 
Huxley Phys. v, 108 A bunch of looped Capillaries, called 
a glomerulus. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol, Anat. loa 
What are called glomeruli or granule-cells. 2885 C- S. 
Dolley TechnoL Bacteria Invest. zzoThe Spirilla gradually 
gather upon the surface of the dot, often in large groups of 
twenty or more twisted up in a glomerule. 

Hence Glom©irnli*tis (see quot. 1885); Glome*- 
rnlose c., gathered in small clusters. 

1882 Crombie in Eficycl. Brit. XIV. HaPlogonidia. . 

of a prolococcoid form, or sometimes gloraerulose. i88§ 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Glomemlitis, inflammation of the glomeruli 
of Malpighi and their capsule, Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 

983 In the more chronic cases [of lead poisoning in rabbits] 
there was a glomerulitis followed by thickening of the ves- 
sels and interstitial nephritis. 

Gloniery (glp*meri). Obs. exc. L/ist. [ad. med. 
i.. glomeria, prob. ad. AF. *glome 7 de ~*gramaf‘ie 
Grammar; for the form cft.GLAMOUR.] 

Master of Glomery (=L. M agister GIomerise)y 
the title of an official formerly recognized by the 
University of Cambridge, apparently the head of 
the grammar-school or schools (see quot. 1873). 
(Cf. Glomerel.) 

[1276 Bp. Balsham in Fuller ///j/. Camb.{i6$$) 22 Inprimis 
volumus & ordinamus quod magister Glomerias Cant, qui 
pro tempore fuerit, audiat & decidat universas [la word 
r«wr/«^]glomerellorum ex parte rea existentium. ^.lefioStat. 
Camb. (1785) 33 Quod nullus sit simul magister glomeria: et 
procurator universiiatis. Ibid. 57Tunc demum per magistrum 
grammaticjB . . vel per magistrum glomeria; in eius defeciu 
procuratoribus prassentetur.] « X591 Stokys in G. Peacock 
Stat. Camb. (1841) App. p. xxxii, Ibe Master of Grammar 
shall be browght by the Bedyll to the Place where the Master 
of Glomerye dwelly th, at ilj of the Clocke, and the Master of 
Glomerye shall go before, and his eldyst son nexte him. 
[163^ Fuller Hist. Camb. 24 But what shoold be the sense 
of (JlomerelU and Magister Glomeri® .. we must confess 
our selves Seekers therein . . let it suffice us to know, that 
the origin.al of this word seems barbarous, his office narrow 
and topical (confin’d to Cambridge! and his certain use at 
this daj’ antiquated and forgotten.] 1841 G. Peacock Btap 
Camb. App. p. xxxv. When .. the univereity was regularly 
established, and the schools of gIomer>' in some respect as- 
sociated with it. [1873 Mullinger Univ. Camb. 1. 140 D w^s 
customary in the earliest times todelegate to a non-academic 
functionary the instruction of youth in the elements of the 
[Latin] language. Such, if we adopt the be;t supported con- 
lecture, was the function of the Magister Glomerix.] 

'Gloming:, -yug, obs. ff. Gloasii.ng, Glooming. 
Q-lom(m)iDg, var. Gldmmirg, Obs. 

Glonoin(e (g)p ni>,in)- [“PP- suggested by the 
two first letters of glycerine and the ehemical 
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symbols 0 (oxygen) and NO3 (nitric anhydride). 
See -IN*.] A name given to nitro-glycerine, esp. 
as used in medicine. 

x86o N". Syd. Soc. Vear’hk, 1859. 182 Glonoine. 1878 
Ure's Did. Arts (ed. 7) IV, 409 Oil of Glonoin^ a name 
occasionally ^ven to nitro-glycerine. 2883-4 Ann, 

40/2 Dr. Bering . . gave it [nitro-glycerinej the name of 
Glonoine. 

Glooar, dial. var. Glower. 

Glood(e, obs. pa. t. of Glide. 

Gloom (gli7m), jAI Also 6-7 Sc. glouiue, 
glowme, 7 gloome. [In sense i f. Gloom t/.; in 
senses 2-3 perh. back-formation from Gloomy; 
app. unconnected with OE. gl6m twilight (see 
Gloasiing). 

I n the sense of ‘ darkness ’ the word may possibly be a new 
formation by Milton ; it occurs 9 times in his poems, but our 
material contains no other examples earlier than the 18th c.] 

1 . (Only .SV.) A sullen look, frown, scowl. ? 

2596 Dalrympi.e tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. x. 462 Besting 

the pane-confirraet be the edict with a gloume inttollerable. 
26*9 Z. Bovd Last Battell 1. 4 Nowe Gods glowmes.. 
make heart and soule to melt. 2636 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) I. 184, I trust in God not to call His glooms unkind 
again. 1720 Ramsay Riie ^ Sail of Stocks 75 The miser 
hears him with a gloom, Girns like a brock and bites his 
thumb. /T 1800 in Scqxx. Mhisir. Scot. Bord.{\Zo^\\\, 16 
But sick a gloom, on ae brow-head, Grant I ne’er seeagane I 

2 . An indefinite degree of darkness or obscurity, 
the result of night, clouds, deep shadow, etc. 
Sometimes pi. 

Originally pott.y and still somewhat rhetorical in use. By 
assoctalion with the fig. sense 3, the word has latterly 
tended to denote a painful or depressing darkness, though 
instances of the wider (Miltonic) use are not wanting in 
recent poetry. 

2629 Milton Christs NatMty 77 Though the shady 
gloom Had given day her room, The Sun himself wthheld 
his wonted speed. 2667 — P. L. 1. 244 Is . . this the seat 
That we must change lor Hcav’n, this mournful gloom For 
that celestial light? 27x7 Pope Eloisa 38 Now warm in 
love, now with'ring in my bloom. Lost in a convent's 
solitar>* gloom J 2726-46 Thomson Winter 58 Thus Winter 
falls A heavy gloom oppressive o’er the world, 27^ 
CowpER Task IV. 278 An hour . . spent in parlour twilight ; 
such a gloom Well suits the thoughtful . . mind. 1832 W. 

I RVING A Ikambra 1 1. 258 He heard the tramp of hoofs, and, 
through the gloom of the overshadowing trees, imperfectly 
beheld a steed descending the avenue. 1855 Browning Childe 
Roland xix, A sudden little river crossed my path .. No 
sluggish tide congenial to the glooms. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 11. xxvl, A gloom unbroken except by a lamp burning 
feebly here and there. 2882 Frouoe Short Stud.{xZZp IV. 
u X. 294 With a few steps he would have been lost in the 
gloom of the cathedral. 

h. A deeply shaded or darkened place. 

1706 Adoisom Rosamond 1, ii, Your Highness. .Has chose 
the most convenient Gloom ; There’s not a Place in all the 
Park Has Trees so thick, and Shades so dark. 2747 (Jollins 
Passions 6^ Through glades and glooms the mingled measure ' 
stole. 2832 Tennyson Pat. Art xiv, Full of long sounding 
corridors it was That overvaulled grateful glooms. 2872 
R. Ellis Catullus IxHi. 32 Cometh on Taborine behind him, 
Attis, thoro’ leafy glooms a guide. 

fc. Twilight. [Possibly another word, con- 
nected with (jLoAjriNO,] oh.— * 

a j6go Ladv ’Halkett Autobio^. (1875) 10 He . . had rod 
up anddowne that part of the country only till itt was y« 
gloome of y’ evening to have the more privacy in comming 
to see mee. 

3 . A state of melancholy or depression ; a sad or 
despondent look. Also in pi. fits of melancholy. 

2744 Harris Three Treat, iii. (276$) 283 The Face of 
Nature, said he, will perhaps dispel these Glooms. 1773 
N. pRownn Life^ etc. 139, 1 recovered, and grew calm ; but 
bore a settled Gloom in my Mind and Countenance. 2786 
W, Thomson Wnisons Philip III, vi.fiSjg) 349 A comet., 
aggravated the general gloom ; and the minds of men were 
agitalcd at once bj-the alarms of ss'ar, and a superstitious 
iciTor. fxSoS Mary Lamb to Mrs. Hazlitt in Talfourd 
Sinai Mem, Lamb v. (2848) I. x6o Hazlitt .. w'as a more 
useful one. .when he dropl in after a fit of the glooms. *838 
Dickf-ns Nich. Nick, xxii, The uncertainty of the morrow 
ca^t a gloom^ upon him. 2^2 Barham In^ol. Leg., filisadtf. 
Margate, The gloom upon your youthful cheek .speaks 
anything but joy. 1874 Grf.en Short Hist, vii. | 8. 445 No 
outer triumph could break the gloom which gathered round 
the dying Queen. 2879 Geo. Eliot Coll, Breakf. P. 598 
The sick morning glooms of debauchees. 

4. attnb.skxid Coinh.y Xis gloovt-bird, -gladdcner*, 
gloom-hound, -buried, -cuattioured, -laden, -roam- 
tng ppl. ndjs. 

2820 Keats Hyperion 1. 171 Or^gloom-bird’shated screech. 
2863 P. S. WoRSLEY Poems 4- Transt. 18 Some ♦gloom- 
bound cell Under the les'elofa stormy lake. 2853 M. Arnold 
Mod. Sappho vii, IHel Looks l.Tngutdly round on a •gloom- 
buried world, a 2784 Johnson Parody Medea Wks. (i6t6J 
I. 353 Where •gloom-cnamour’d Mischief loves to owcll. 
2833 BlaeJr.v. Mag. XXXIV. 961 Delicate thy harp-louch, 
our own Dora, the •gloom-gl.addener. 2847 Eliza Cook 
Song Old JVnr iii, Ye have murmur'd of late at my •gloom- 
laden hours. 2848 Secret Soc., Tribunals 373 Like the 
Nemesis, or the * •gloom-roaming ’ Erinnj*s, of antiquity. 
Gloom, Also 6 glomo. [Possibly, in 

spile of the chronological gap, repr. OE. gh^m, in 
its unrecorded priraar}* sense : sec Gloamino.] 

1 1 . //ot gloom, c.xcessivc hc.it (of the sun). (Cf. 

Gleam sb. i c.) Oh. 

1S77 llrtLowr-S Guenara'x Chren. 287 The sunne did 
shine with as hole a glome as in y hcate of summer. 1633 
T. jAwrs I'oy. 77 We haue such hot gloomes, that we cannot 
endure inlhc Sunne. DuhamtPs Husb.X.xw.U-j^is) 

74 Hot glooms which mildew the com. 


2 / Comb, in gloom-stove (also gloom simply), 
a variety of drying-oven used in the manufacture 
of gunpowder. 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 659 Gunpowder . . dried . . by radia- 
tion from red-hot iron, as in the gloom stove. 2K7 Smith 
SailoPs Word-bk,, Gloom-stove, Formerly for drjdng powder 
. .steam-pipes are now substituted. 

Gloom (gliJm), Forms : 4 gloumbe, 

glowmbe, 5-6 gloum, 6 glowin(©, 6-7 gloome, 
6- gloom. See also Glum v. [ME. gloHm{b')e 
{pgliime-n'.—OK. *ghimiaft) = MG. (13th c.) 
glhmen, ? to be savage (in ein glilmendtr hunt a 
savage dog); cf. MG. (14th c.) beglltmen, ?to 
defraud, LG. gliim mttddiness, fraudulent conduct, 
gluf?t muddy, turbid (adopted by Luther, Ezek. 
xxxii. 2), glummen, gldnmm to make turbid, 
MDu. gloom {gloyni) adj. foggy, whence glotnick 
foggy. The OE. gUm, twilight (whence Gloam- 
ing), is app. not etymologically cognate, as it 
belongs to a different ablaut-series. 

With the representation of ME. gloum(b)e by mod. Eng, 
gloom, cf, ME, roum (OE. riim), mod. Eng. room. The 
variant Glum v. is parallel with mod. Eng. thumb from OE. 
pdtna, ^lE. tkcum\b)e^ 

1 . intr. To look sullen or displeased ; to frown, 
scowl, lower; also to gloom on or at (a person). 
In recent use also (through influence of Gloomy) : 
To look dismal or dejected, to wear an air of 
sombre melancholy. 

a. 23.. .E. A Hit. P. CX 94 ‘Our syre syites’, he 
[Jonah] says, ‘on sege so hy5e..& gloumbes ful lyttel, Paj 
I be nummen in Ninmie & naked dispoyled. c 2400 Rom. 
Rose 4356 Fortune whilom wole on folk smyle, And 
glowmbe on hem another while. 251^ Barclay Egloges iv. 
(1570) Cv/x Assoone as clerkcs begin to talke and chat, 
Some other glowmes and hath envy thereat. 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, I. 415 O fekill Fortune .. With busteous brows 
glowmand on hir brie, a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref iv. Wks. 
(2848) II. 358 Sche glowmed boyth at the messenger and at 
the requeast, and skarselie wold geve a good worde orblyth 
countenance to any [ctc.1. 2628 Rutherford Let. to Chr. 
Gentlewoman 23 Apr., That long loan..deserveth more 
thanks, .then that ye should gloom and murmure when He 
craveth but his own. t6gj Congreve Mourn. Bride l. vi, 
What's he, who with contracted Brow, And sullen Port, 
glooms downward with his Eyes? 1720 Mrs. Manley 
Power Lo7>e (2742) I. 76 He gloomed from beneath his 
Eyes, bit his Lips fete.}. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (2^99) 
x6, I wat on him she did na gloom, ‘But blinkit bonnilie. 
sZ^jSrasedsMag, I L 699 Some gloomed upon him; others 
pitied the tall and gallant fellow. ^ 2848 Thackeray Van. 
Sair I, Her father, sitting glooming in his place at the 
other end of the table. 18^ Froudb Hist. Eng. VI. 94 
The Stanleys, Howards, Talbots, and Nevilles were gloom- 
ing apart, indignant at the neglect of their own claims. 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. II. iii. 390 But whoso gloomed 
at tidings men might show, It ^vasnot Kiartan. 2882 > 1 rs. 
Lynn Linton My Love III. 36 She \vz& glooming over her 
daughter’s prolonged absence, and fearing she scarcely knew 
what. ^ 2883 CetiUiry Mag. XXV. 891/2, 1 hale myself for 
glooming about the house in secret. 
quasi*(r/*itf. 1858 Carlyle Sredk. Gt. Jii. v. 1. 271 They 
..gloomed unutterable things on George and his Speech, 
2865 Ibid. XIV. vi, V. 926 ‘What interloping fellow is this?’ 
gloomed Valori. 

2 . Of the weather, the sky, etc. : To lower, look 
dark or threatening ; to be or to become dull and 
cloudy. Also fig. 

rt 1400-50 Alexander 4242 J>e wedire gloumes. 2535 
Coveroale Matt. xvi. 3 It wil be foule wedder to daye for 
the szkye is reed & gloometh. 2639 R. Baillik Lett. (1775) 

I, 91 Storms are likely to arise in that fiat air of England, 
which long has been glooming. 2780 Burke Sp. at Bristol 
Wks. 1842 1 . s6s You remember the cloud that gloomed oyer 
us all. 279s Cicely I. 114 The day gloomed, the wind 
whistled cold thro’ the almost leafless trees. 2846 Haw- 
thorne Mosses I. i. 16 ‘The sky gloomed through ihe dusty 
garret windows, a 2862 T. Woolnf.r My Beautiful Lady 
(1863) 235 Long toil-devoted years has'e gloomed and shone 
Since these events closed up my doors of life, 
b, ssGloamzi. 

*595 Spenser Epithal. xvi. Ah when will this long wcaiy 
day have end. Long though it be, at la-t I see it gloome. 
18x9 J- Hodgson in J. Rainc Mem, (2857) I. 232 We left 
Bromley, .as the evening began to gloom. 28^ G. Mac- 
donald Phantasies iii. (18781 28 In the midst of the forest it 
gloomed earlier than in the open country. 

3 . To have a dark or sombre appearance; to 
appear as a dark object, 

Golosm, Des. Vill. 318 The black gibbet glooms 
beside the way. 2790 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Rowland for 
i 7 /<TrrWks. 1812 II. 307 Alasl u’hai dangers gloom'd of 
late around. 2813 Byron Br. Abydos 11. xxviii, \Vhi!e dark 
above The sad but living c>'prcss glooms. 1B36 Lytton 
Athens (2837) I. 470 Mount Paribcnius amidst whose wild 
recesses gloomed the antique grove dedicated to Telephi^ 
1850 Mrs. Browning Semnets Portuguese xix. The dim 
purpure.*!! tresses gloomed athwart The nine white Muse- 
brows. 2879 Dowden Southey vi. 2B8 Skiddaw gloomed 
solemnly overhead. 

4 . traits. To m.ake dark or sombre; to cover 
with gloom ; + to give a scowling or sullen look to 
(the countenance). 

2576 Stanvhurst Deser. fret. iii. 10 in ilolinsked, You 
should neucr marck him or bis bedfellowc . . bende their 
browes, or gloome Ibeir counicnaances or make a sower face 
at nnie guest, a 259* Greene PAilomela (2625) C 3 b. Frosty 
Winter thus had gloomed Ead\ fajTC thing that sommer 
bloomed- 174* Vousc Nt.-Tk. iL 358 A night, that glooms us 
In the noon-tide ray, And wraps cur thought, at banquets, in 
tbeshroud. 2753 li.WALrotEZz/f./A ccxlvii. (2834) 

III. 44 A bow. window ., gloomed with limes tlmt shade 


half each window. 284* Tennyson Letters 2 .A. black yew 
gloom’d the stagnant air. 2852 Mbs. Browning Casa Guidi 
IV, 65 One temple, with its floors Of shining jasper, gloom’d 
at morn and eve By countless knees of earnest auditors, 
b. fg. To make dark, dismal, or melandioly* 
2745 Thomson Tancred ^ Sigis. 11. i. We meet to^iay 
with open hearts and looks, Not gloomed by party, scowling 
on each other, 2795 Char, in Ann. Reg. 23* 'fhe neigh- 
bouring territory .. is impoverished and gloomed by the 
dominion of ecclesiastics. 1842 Catlin N. Amer. hut. 
(2844) II. xxxvi. 33 Her swamps and everglades gloom the 
thoughts of the warj* traveller. 2859 Tennyson Vivien 323 
Such a mood as that, which lately gloom’d Your fancy when 
3’ou saw me following you. 1873 Symonds in Biog. (1S95) 
II. 83 The boredom of this delay at Trapani has, 1 daresay, 
gloomed my views of the outer world. 

Hence Gloomed ppl. a., rendered dark or dismal. 
2830 Tennyson Poems 36 Would that my gloomed fancy 
were As thine, my mother [etc-J. 

t Gloom, Ohs. Also 5 glome, [cf. Gloom 
sb.^i intr. To glow. 

CX420 Aftlurs of Arth. xx.xl (Thornton MS.), His gam* 
besouns glomede [sAr. glowed} als gledys. 1579-28S2 [see 
Glooming ppi. m.^j. 

Gloomful (gb7‘mful), a. rare. [f. Gloom sb."^ 
-h-FUL.] Full of gloom or darkness ; dark. 
a 1849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 263 In her gloomful 

dome. 1862 Miss Thackeray 1. in ilAr^C'* 

VI. 332 Looking intently into her own .dark, gloomful ey^. 
1870 R. R. CovERDALE Poeuts 25 Adieu J thou gloomful 
vale profound. 

Gloomily (glw'mili), adv. [f, Gloomt-!--ly2.] 

In a gloomy or sombre manner. 

2727-46 Thomson Summer 268 The window . . where 
gloomily retir’d, The villain spider lives, cunning and fierce. 
2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. (Jdolpho vi, * My dear Sir, do 
not think so gloomilj'^’, said Emily. 2849 JSIacaulay //rV/. 
Eng. vi. II. 149 When he had found opposition vain, he had 
gloomily submitted. 2872 L Stephen Playgr. Europe iv. 
(2894) 96 We parted with him with great regret, and pro- 
ceeded gloomily on our way. 

Gloominess (gl«*mines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The condition of being gloomy; absence of 
clear light. 

I 2612 Bible yoel Ii. c A day of darkenesse and of gloomi- 
I nesse. — Z^/i.i. 25. 2628 Bolton A/orwr ni. iv. 277 Curio 
pierced as faire as Dracia : but the gloomincsse of the 
Woods coold bis courage. stiSL Painting Illnstr. 
236 The reflexion and warmth of the other Lights being 
painted with such a proper Gloominess. 2722 Addison 
sped. No. a6 ? 1 The (gloominess of the Place . . is apt to 
fill the Mind with a kind of Melancholy. 2991 Mrs. .Rad- 
cLiFFE Rom. Sorest viii, She now perceived that the gloomi- 
ness of evening was deepened by the coming storm. 2844 
P. Parity's A nn, V. s The gloominess of the season is given 
to us that we may brighten it by deeds of benevolence. 
fig. 1692 Beverle\' Thous. Venrs Kingd. Christ 10 Be- 
sides the yet continuing Darkness, and Gloomyness cast 
upon us from the Apostasie in the Atmosphere or Black Air 
of which, we yet continue. 2730 A. Gordon PtajfeCs Am- 
phith. 3x5 That kind of Merchandise is current everjnvhcre, 
spreading its Gloominess over the Globe. 2876 Bancroft 
Hist. U.S. in. vi. 93 It was a matter fixed in^his mind, 
that this trade of importing slaves, and way of life in keeping 
them, were dark gloominess hanging over the land. 

2. Depression of spirits ; melancholy look. 

2607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman Hater 11. i, I haue me thinkes 
a kind of fcauer vpon me, A certaine gloomincsse within 
me. 2922 Addison Spret. No. 419 r 5 That gloominess and 
melancholy of temper, which is so frequent in our nation. 
1844 J. T. Hewlett /*/ 7rr/>w4''ff'^'Njii, A serious gloominess 
pervaded . . the countenances of the domestics. 2882 Lady 
Herbert Edith ii. 49 Her grave and taciturn father, whose 
gloominess seemed to increase day by day. 

Glooming vbl. sb. [f. Gloom + 

-tngI.] 

1. The action of fro^vning, etc. ; a frown, scowl ; 
a fit of sullenness. 

a 2572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 146 From glowmyng 
thei come to schouldenng ; fromc schouldering. the! go to 
bufTcltis. 2645 Rutherford Tryat ^ Tri. Saitk (1845) 259 
Christ’s gloomings , . have much of heaven in them. 2854 
Carlyle Sredk. Gt, IV. 383 A great deal of trouble wiih 
his gloomings. 

2. poet. Twilight, gloaming; also, early dawn, 
morning twili^jhl. 

[Perh. an artificial adaptation for Gloaming or OE, 
gHmun^.\ 

1842 Tf.nnyson Card. Dau. 258 Or while tfie balmy 
glooming, crescent-lit. Spread the light haie^ along the 
river-shores. 2877 hloRRts Sigurd 315 Good tidings u-itli 
the d.aybreak, fair fame with the glooming is born. 2879 
Trench Poems 23 For where the watcher, who. .could ever 
say When the faint glooming in the sky First lightened 
into day? 

Glooming, fpl. a.^ [f. as prec. + -INO 

1. Sullen, frowninfj, scowlinp, melancholy. 

c 1+40 Ctsta Kom. Jiii. 233 (J{arL MS.) Dut -.he Keprevide 
him moche, & sbewid to him mtiche glowmynge cher. 
CX450 Henryson Mor. Sab. to What pleasure is in fcasfes 
delicate, Hie which are given with a glouming brow. 27*5 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, With glooman brow tlic laird 
seeks in his rent. 2889 Master of B. (1896)77 

There is altogether some excuse if Ballantrae showed some- 
thing of a glooming disposition. 

2. That grows or appears dark. 

1S3S Cow.nnAtr 7<v/ ii. i A darckt daye, a Rloomjnce daye, 
a cloudy daye. 159S Src-ssri Cct. Cltutait llie yloomms 
skies Wamd them to draw their blealinc /locks to rest, jtis 
‘II. CoBNwAtL’ (Proctor) e/T/tfitnIy 1. ijii Towards 
the gloominc shore The tempest sailed direct. 1S39 1/asc.r. 
Hyymm 111. iii, P'or a lone time they yaied at tlie yloominc 
land«mpe,and spake not. 1B96 Ho* rtl.s /w/'rrlji'.’wlS /.a/. 

003 Tlie Rtooming reaches and esp.ansei ef the corridors. 
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*5?* Shaks. Rovi. ff yul. V. iii. 305 A glooming peace 
this morning with it brings, The sunne for sorrow will not 
shew his head. 

Hence Gloo-mingly adv.^ in a glooming fashion. 

1598 Florio, .throngingly,pressingly, gloom- 

ingly. 1831 J. Wilson vaBlaclnv.Ma^. XXX. 550 You look 
too gloomingly at every thing. 

Gloo’ming, ppL ay- Ohs. exc. dial. Also 6 
gloraing. [1. Gtooir v^- + -ing 2.] f a. Gleaming, 
shining (ohs.), b. dial. (See quot. 1881.) 

In quot. 1579 perh. a forced use of Glooming ppl. With 
quot. 1601 cf. Gloaming i b. 

1579 Remedy Lawlesse Loue (Roxb.) C ij b; The Cormo- 
rant That makes his God of earthly gloming Golde. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. 14 His glistering armor made A litle 
glooming light, much like ashade. MAnsroti Pas^utl 

4 - Kath. II.. 93 The glooming morne with shining armes 
hath chaste The siluer Ensigne of the grimme*cheekt night. 
1881 Leicester Gloss. ^ Glooming;^ glowing, burning hot. 
Gloomless (gbz'mles), rt. rare — ^. [f. Gloom 
jA 1 + -LESS.] Free from gloom. 

1820 Keats Hyperion ni. 80 Apollo then. With sudden 
scrutiny and gloomless eyes, Thus answer’d. 

Gloomtuish, var. Glummjsh c., Ohs. 
t Gloomth.. (App. peculiar to Walpole.) [f. 
Gloom v.^ or sb.^ -i--th.] Gloom. 

1753 H. Walpole Leit.^ to Mann 27 Apr. (18331 III. 40 
One has a satisfaction in imprinting the gloomth of Abbeys 
and Cathedrals on one’s house. 1754 — Let. to G. Montagu 
8 June, Priv. Corn (1820) I. 347 [Strawberry] is now in the 
height of its greenth, blueth, gloomth, honeysuckle, and 
seringahood. 1770 — Let, 11 June Ibid. III. 331 Straw- 
berry, with all its painted glass and gloomth. 

Gloomy (gl«'mi), a. [f. Gloom sb.^ (or perh. 
originally f. Gloom as the sb. is not recorded 
so early) + -y 1 .] 

1 . Full of gloom ; dark, shaded, obscure. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv, i. 53 The ruthlesse, vast, and 
gloomy woods. i6oa Marston Ant. <5- Mel. iv. F 4 a, 
Koul’d vp in gloomie clouds as black as ayer. 1635 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondis BanisJCd l/irg. \ The obscure sable 
night . . surrendred up the field unto a gloomy morning. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 614 Narycian Woods of Pitch, 
whose gloomy Shade Seems for Retreat of heav’nly I\Iu<es 
made. 1784 Cowper Task v. 140 The gloomy clouds find 
weapons, arrowy sleet. ^ 1822 Byron Werner i. I, Have a 
care, The staircase is a little gloomy. j86o Tyndall Glac. 
I. xvi. iio At a little distance below me, a gloomy fissure 
opened its jaws. 

+ b. Of colours : Dark, blackish. Obs. 

163* J. Hayward tr, BtondCs Eromena 187 And the hew 
of the inhabitants countenances which In Arabia .. are 
gloomie and swarffee. 

2 . Of persons and their attributes ; Affected with 
gloom or depression of spirits; having dark or 
sullen looks. 

15^ Marlowe Edw. //, iv. vi. (1598) Gsb, I suspect 
A gloomie fellow in a meade belowe ; A gaue a long looke 
after vs. *6o* Marston Ant. Mel. 1. B 4 b, What gloomy 
soule in strange accustrements Walkes on the pauement. 
a 1639 Sir H. Wotton Life Dk. Buckingham (1642) 22 
John Felton, by nature of a de^ melancholy, silent, and 
glomy constitution. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 637 Grisly Pluto 
and hU gloomy bride. 17^ Somerville Chase iv. 202 The 
glouling Hound . . Retiring to some close, obscure Re- 
treat, Gloomy, disconsolate. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks 
Swift (1752) 174 His countenance being dark, bilious, and 
gloomy. S833 Ht. Martinf.au Brooke Farm xi. 127 But 
there stood Norton with a gloomy brow. 1861 Wright 
Archceol. II. xxiii. 230 There are people of that gloomy 
• character who never laugh. i88z Q\i\siA Mnrevima I. 13 
In a gloomy silence, broken only by gloomier mutterings of 
the crowd, the carabiniers drew rein before the prison. 

3 . Causing gloom or depression of spirits ; dismal, 
disheartening. 

1710 Shaftesd. Adv. Author ni. ii. 156 The gloomy 
Prospect of Death. 1722 Wodrazu Corr. {1843] II. 643 
Things look very gloomy in public affairs abroad and in 
England. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. III. 183 The intelligence 
of the massacre of Pavia Tilled the mind of Stilicho with 
just and gloomy apprehensions. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
IV. xxxiv. 328 He had spent a part of the night in gloomy 
reflections. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 
1. 187 At some leagues distance from tumultuous Paris, St, 
Cloud presented a gloomy and afflicting spectacle. 1873 
Miss Braddon L. Davoren I. iv. Prol. 47 The stranger 
took the gloomiest view of the position. 

4. Comb., as gloomy-browed, -faced, -looking, 
-minded, -sluggish adjs. 

1727 Thomson Sir /, Nezvton 157 Ye hopeless gloomy- 
minded tribe, c 1727 Gttlliver decypher'd 39 An over-grown 
gloomy-looking Fellow. 1803 J. Kenny Society 165 The 
gioomy-faced fiends that the breast of slumbering innocence 
load. 1849 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante '‘5 Inferno p. xliv, The 
Sullen-sour, or Gloomy-sluggish . . have their appropriate 
punishment. 1863 Jean iNCELow/^t^^wf 178 Demeter seeks 
her far and wide, And gloomy browed doth ceaseless roam. 

Gloomyish [f- Gloomv + -ish.] 

Somewhat gloomy. 

1821 Blaclav. Mag. X. 570 It is somewhat darkish— at 
least glooinyish, dampish, rawish. 

Qloose, Qloove, obs. ff. Gloze, Glove. 

Glop (ijlfjp), Obs. exQ. dial. [? Shortening 
of Gloppen vi\ 

1 . inlr. To stare, to gaze in alarm or wonder, 

iZ.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 849 j>e god man gb-fte with hat 

glam & gloped for noyse. <21743 Relrii Misc. Poems 
(1747) 4 ’Ibe lads began to glop. 1875 in Whitby Gloss, 
1878 Cuuibld, Gloss.y Ghp, to stare, look wildly. 

2 . trans. To startle, cause to stare. 

1807 Stacg Poems (180S) 37 The people glop'd wi’ deep 
surprise, Away their wark-gear threw. 


Hence + Glop sb., a start, surprise. Obs. rare^^. 
^ c 2460 Towneley Mysi, xvi. 264 O my hart is rj’sand now 
in a glope, [Cf. * Glopping, a palpitation’ {.Leicester 
Glossi).\ 

+ Glop,t/.2 Ohs. rare^K [Echoic ; cf. Globbe, 
Gloff, Gloup, Gulp ; S\v. (dial.) glafa to gulp 
down.] trans. To swallow greedily, AlsoGlo’p- 
ping vbl. sb. 

X362 Ygloppid [see Gloup v.}. CX394 P. PI. Crede 92 
Glotony is her God • wij> glopp^mge {v.rr. goppyng, golping] 
of drynk. 

Gloppen (glpp’n), V. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
S glopnen, glopen. (also 8 dial.') glopin, 4-5 
glopn-, 5 glopyne, gloppyn(e, -un, 3, 5, 8-9 
gloppen). Cf. also Aglopened, Fokgloppened 
(For- prefix 6 ). [a. ON. gltipna to be downcast, 
A root of identical form appears in OFris. glilpa, 
MLG. glopen to lie in wait for, Du. gluipen to 
watch slily, to sneak, OSw.^/w/<r to gape, swallow, 
Sw. glupande. Da. glubende ravenous, fierce ; 
whether there is any etymological connexion is 
uncertain.] 

Synonymous forms’ in various Eng. dialects are glocken, 
glopptr, glotten. 

* 1 * 1 . intr. a. To be distressed or downcast, b. 
To stare in amazement, to be startled or frightened. 

? a 1400 Morie Artk. 1074 Thane glopnede he glotone and 
glorede un-faire. Ibid. 2854 Gloppyns noghte, gud mene, 
for gleterand scheldes. CX420 Anturs of Artk. vii, Now 
kindeles my care, I gloppen and I grete. 

2 . trans. To startle, frighten, astound. Chiefly 
in pass. pple. ghppened. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 212 peos bodieS biuoren hwu he ateliche 
deouel schal ^et agesten [7*. glopnen) ham. ^ a 1300 Cursor 
jM. xa88 (Coti.) Qiien [he] par-of son had a sight, A1 was he 
gloppend icis\Gdtt. dredand ofj hat light. Ibid. 12622 (Gott.) 
Leue sun, qui has hu glopened vs? ? <2x400 Morie Arth. 
2580 ‘3a’, quod syr Gawayne ..‘Thowe wenys to glopyne 
me with iny gret wordez !’ 1740 in Gentl. Mag. X. 460/2 
Bounce gus her hart, an hoo wurso glopen, That out o* th’ 
windo hoo’d like fort lopen. c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 55 I’r wcawnedly glopp’nt, 
for the Dule o hawpunny had eh ! 1848 Mrs. Gaskell^)/. 
Barton ix, Don’t look so gloppened because thou’st fallen 
asleep. 1865 B. Brierley y?%*<f<T/,r I b 97 Come, let’s goo 
i’ th’ heawse an gloppen her. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., 
Glockcnt, astounded, .startled. Also pronounced 
Hence Glo-ppenedly adv., in a state of alarm ; 
Glo'ppening vbl, sb., alarm ; Glo’ppening ppl, a., 
distressed, sorrowful. 

a X300 Cursor <1/. 19634 Saulus han quok, sa was he radd, 
For gloppning in his mod al madd. xt.. £, E. Allit. P. 
B. 896 Ful erly hose aungelez |ns hah^l ruhen & glop- 
nedly on godez halue gart hym vpryse. ? a 2400 Morie 
Arth. 3863 For glent of gloppynyng glade be they never 1 
Ibid. 4330 The baronage of Bretayne .. Graythes theme to 
Glaschenbery with gloppynnande hertes, To bery* thare the 
bolde kynge. 

Glor(e, obs. Sc. f. Glory. 

Glore sh. dial. Also 7 glorr©, 9 glur, 

glor. [Of obscure origin.] Loose fat ; excessive 
quantity of fat. Commonly attrib. or quasi-ai(;’. in 
glorefat. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Hantsh. ir. (1662) 2 Their flesh 
. . though not all Glorre (where no bancks of lean can be 
seen for the Deluge of fat) is no less delicious to the taste. 
1684 Yorksh. Dial, 165 (E. D. S. No. 76) Here’.s fine Backon, 
Sister, its glore Fat. 1796 W. Marshall Yorksh, (ed. 2) 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Glor-fat, very fat. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Glor fit, loose fat. ‘All of a glor and a 
jelly tremulous with adiposity. 1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloss. 
S.V., Of a very fat person whose flesh shakes upon her, it 
will be said, ‘ She’s fair glor fat *, quite loose fat. 1887 S. 
Chesh, Gloss, s.v. Glur, Hey’s brought this Christmas beif 
worn ; an’ it’s aw of a glur, 

Glore, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 8-9 gloar, 
glooar, 9 gloor. gloren — XIvi. glnren, LG. 

gISren to glow (of embers), WFris. gloarjc, Sw. 
and Norw. dial, g/ora to glow, stare, Icel. gli^ra 
to gleam, glare (as the eyes of a cat) ; app. f. the 
root glo- : see Glow v.^ A form glnren of like 
meaning is found in Du. and LG., but may be of 
different origin. 

Sense 2 is identical with that of Glower v., but the words 
cannot be immediately related toeach. other. Recent dialect 
glossaries show \Y\a\ gloar ox gloor {glooar) is still in common 
use in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Lincolnshire; for the 
variation in the vowel compare (:— OE.j7«;r) and 

moor (; — OE. w<#lr)-l 

+ 1. intr. To shine, glitter, glisten. ( = Gl<vre 
V. I.) Obs. 

13. . St. Bernard 356 in Horstmanh AUengl. Leg. (1878) 
47 Ne hit nas parseyued no more Till kat his lippes kerof 
deede glore. CX350 Barlaam ff Josaphat 347 FcyT it 
glorik w‘ oute, wit inne it is nouyt. 1540 Palsgr. Acolastus 
Prol. B ivjWhy glore thyney'es..in thyheade [quid ardent 
lumina ?J ? • * 

2 . To look fixedly, gaze intently ; to stare open- 
eyed. ( = GLAnE V. 2, Glower v.) Obs. exc. dial. 
Explained in Bailey 2728 * To look a-sktw '. 

?<2 1400 Morie Arth. 1074 Thaneglopnede k® glotone and 
glorede un-faire. cz^so Si. Culhbert (Surtees) 4859 With 
blody eyne he gloryd. 1570 Levins Manip. 174 To Glore, 
gase, /<j/«/xf oculis s/ectare. 1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray 
(E, D. S.>, Glore, to look staringly. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. 
II. (1716) 222 Sometimes., a greedy Gull Would get his 
Gullet cram’dso full Ast’ make him glore, and gasp for Wind. 
c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 38 He glooart at’t a good while. 1822 J. Clare 


Village Minstr. 1 , 159 Under the wenches’ bonnets he’d 
glower [rimes with sore]._ 1833 York Minster Screen 
152 (E. D. S. 76) Oa’d Jamie. .Glooaring at t’ fire. <zx86i 
n. WooLNER Dly Beautiful Lady (1S63) 135 Like a foe, 
whose settled leering eye In silence gloared with hope to 
mark his fall. 

3. Comb. *[* glore-eye (cf. glare-eye, Glare v. 5 }, 
a staring eye, 

1640 J. Gower Ovid's Fest. vr. 127 Great heads; glore 
eyes ; hook-beaks upon their j.aws. 

Hence GloTing vbl. sb., gleaming, glittering. 

1632 Bro.me Novella ii. i, (1653) I 5 b, A man may’ spie An 
old whore-master in the darkest night Like an old Cat, by 
th’ gloring^of his eyes. 

II Gloria (gloa'ria). PI. occas. glorias. [L. 
gloria Glory.] 

1 . a. A name for each of several formnlre in 
Christian liturgical worship, {a) Gloria Patri, the 
doxology beginning * Glory be to the Father’, which 
follows the recitation of the psalms and certain 
canticles, and occurs in other places. {F) Gloria 
tibi, the response ^ Glory be to Thee, O Lord 
which follows the announcement of the gospel in 
the communion service or mass. (<r) Gloria in 
excelsis, the hymn ‘Glory be to God on high’ 
(beginning with the words o^Liike ii. 14), forming 
part of the communion service or mass. b. The 


mnsic to which the last-mentioned is set. 

a. CX420 WvNTouN Orig. Cron, v, xciii, (St. Andrews 
MS.), This cheptour tellis trewly Quha maid fyTsi Gloria 
patri, c 1430 Freemasonry 632 And blesse the fayre, jef that 
thou conne, When gloria tibi is begonne. 15x4 Barclay 
Cyi. «5- Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 19 The blessyd aungelles 
.. songe that gloria fiyenge in the skye. 1563 Pilkincton 
Confut. C viii b, On good friday there is neyther Epistle, nor 
Gospel, Gloria in exelsis [sic], nor Crede. c x66i Papers 
on Alter. Prayer Bk. 77 The Gloria patri .. according to 
the common opinion was formed in tne council of Nice. 
1706 A, Bedford Temple Mus. iv. 91 Sometimes in a 
lowder Voice, as at the Gloria Patri. 1745 R. Pococke 
Descr. E^t II. r. 18 The Latins celebrated the mass of the 
resurrection, and at Gloria in excelsis, a cover was let down 
[etc.]. 

b. X597 Morley Introd. Mus. 21 They had it in the 
Tenor part of the Gloria of his Masse A ve Maris Stella. 1853 
Rock C/r. of Fathers III. n. 212 In it [the Grndualej might 
be found . . the Kyries, Gloria.s [etc.]. 1884 R. Buchanan 
Foxglove Manor I. iv, 72 She then turned to another of 
the vicar’s favourites, a (Gloria of Mozart’s. 

2 . An aureole or nimbus. (« Gloryj^. 9.) Also, 
a head-ornament in imitation of this. 

1784 Europ. Mag. Mar. 233 And over the windows,.. 
Glory is represented by a Saint George with a superb 
gloria. s866 Howells rend. Life xvi. 243 Little girls . . 
with wings and glorias, walked scattering flowers. 

’)• GlO’riable, <7* Obs.— '^ [ad. ratd.l,. gloria- 
bil-is, f. gloridrl to Glory.] That may be gloried 
in or boasted of. 

0x640 Feltham Lusoria, etc. (2661) 89 Job, of all we 
read, was the most confident of his own Integrity (which, 
indeed, was rare and gloriabl^. 

Gloriation (gloerioi’Jan). Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 gloriacion. [ad. L. gldridlion-em, n. of 
action f. gloriart to boast, f. gloria Glory. Cf. 
OF. gloriacion.] The action of glorying; boasting; 
triumphant exultation. 

1504 Atkinson tr. Imitatione iii. xv. 210 And what 
may clay or erthe haue any gloriacion or pryde agaynste 
his maker? 1543 G. Joye Confutdk Win. false Articles 
14 b, Lo here is all gloriacion of works blown down. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xih (1632) 706 Though theire 
owne selues make no mention of any* defeat of the 
English which afforded them matter for the shadow of 
such gloriations. 1669 Galt. Crt. Gentiles i. in. ix. 90 
But al this gloriation is vain. 1734 E. Erskine Semt. Wks. 
1871 II. 269 God is manifested to us in Christ as matter of 
joy and gloriation. 1837 J. Halley in Arnot Life (1842) 
loz, I am impelled to test the sincerity of your gloriation by 
the speedy infliction of a postage. 

Gloriette (gloorie’t). Hist. Alsogloriet. [a. 
F.gloriette. Cf Sp.^/urr>/c.] A highly decorated 
chamber in a castle or other building. Also atlna. 

[xzSo-z in T. Bond Corfe Castle 85 (A chamber called 
* La Gloriet ’ is mentioned in the Corfe records of this 
date>. ? <21500 Obituary in Willis Monastery Christ CJu 
Canterb. {1869) 107 note, Edificavit tuirim quandam, camerze 
Prioris vocatae La gloriet contiguam.) 1839 Loncf. Hype- 
rion L vi. (1865) 30 Rodqlph’s ancient castle, with its 
Gothic gloriette and fantastic gables. Aihenxum 23 

Sept. 330/3 Besides an Oriel or a ‘Gloriet’ Tower, a 
medizeval castle contained many a ‘cruel habitation *. 

Glorifiable (glo^ rifaitab’l), [f. Glorify zr. 
■f-ABLE.] That may be glorified. 

<21656 Bp. Hall .S'*?/;/. 68 How justly glorifiable is Thy 
name in the gracious .. preservationof thy children. *857 
H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda III. 105 Offer with fire the 
acceptable libation to that most glorifiable Mitra. 18^ 
Bushnell Worn. Suffrage iii, 58 A finer and more glorifi- 
able humanity. 

t Glori’ficate, pa. pple. Obs.~' [ad. late L. 
gldrifcdt-iis, pa. pple. of gldrificdre to Glorify.] 
Glorified. 

C1460 in Pol. Rel ff L. Poems 82 O lemyng lawmpe, 
in light passyng nature ! How greately is thy name 
glorificate ! 1508 KENKEDiE/7y//«^«’; Dunbar Deoill, 
dampnit dog, .sodomyTc insatiable, ith Gog and Magog 
grete glorificate. ^ \ r j 1 . t 

Glorification (glo.-rifilv'/sn). [an. late ^ 
glbrifcatibn-em, n. of action f. glorificate to 
Gloiiifv.] 



GLORIFIED 
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tl. Alch. The action of refining; the state of 
being refined. Obs, 

1463-^0 Bk. (^uinieswicei By conlynuel ascendynge and 
d«cendynge. .It is sublymed to so myche hijnesof glorifica- 
cioun. 

2 . The action of glorifying or investing with 
glory ; the condition or state of being glorified. 

1549 CoVERDALE^ ctc. Erosm. Par. Rev. xix. 6-ro In 
heauen it is the immortal glorificadon of body & soule. 
x66o Jer. Taylor /?//<:/. Dubii. i. v. § B (1676) 151 They 
whose sins accidentally thus serv’d the glorification of God. 
1863 Pussy Min. Propk. 390 The enormous ma« of human 
strength, which its [Thebes’] victorious kings had gathered 
from all n.ations to toil for its and their glorification. 1885 
Manck. Exam. 30 Mar. 5/2 Her trial and the glorification 
which she is likely to receive at the hands of the French 
public. 

b. csp. The exaltation (of Christ) to the glory 
of heaven ; the admission (of human sonls) to the 
bliss of heaven. 

xso* Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506)1. vi. 50 Creacyon, 
redempjyon, and gloryfycacyon. .apperteyneth all onely to 
the blessyd Irynyte. 1643 Sir T. Browke Reliz^ Med. 
It. § 8 An accessary of our glorification. x68i-6 J, Scott 
Chr. Life 11. vit. § 10 The good Angels ..are ready 
enough to congratulate their [sinners’] Glprification. 1685 
Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Mark xvi. jq His Ascension they 
beheld, and his Glorification they believed by the Spirit’s 
revelation. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patmos xvit.^ 230 Until 
the spirits of the Just are * made perfect ’ — until they are 
ushered into their state of glorification. 

c. Transformation into a more magnificent form ; 
colhg. a ' glorified ^ variety of something which is 
naturally humble or inferior. 

2835 Century Ma^. XXXII. 424/2 Sometimes .. these 
houses.. are .. glorifications of the humble, early, shingled 
New-England farm-house. 

d. jocularly. A time of ‘ glorious * enjoyment, 
a festive occasion. 

2843 Bethuns Sc. Fireside Star. 41 Glad to see you able 
to stir at all after your last night’s glorification. 

3 . The ascription of glory or praise to (a person 
or thing k 

1830 L. Hunt Aniohios. v. xoo The glorifications of their 
masters with which they entertain the kitchen. 2862 Meri- 
VALE Rom. Emp. (1865) V.xH. 102 [The Georgies], .we must 
regard ..as the glorification of Labour. 1853 Boston 
Commonwealth (U. S.) 23 Oct., Captain Swift, in his peri- 
patetic glorifications of Gen. Banks, omits [etc.]. 285^ 

3 Sept. 292/2 Mr. Huxley’s.. prologue is. .a glori- 
fication of ‘ science ’. 

b. A set form of praise ; a doxology, 
x66o Jer. Taylor Dact. Dubii. n. it. (1676) 277 They 
offered sacrifice and san; ..glorifications of Goo. 2730 
Waterland Rem. Clarke's Expos. Catech. is The Glorifica- 
tion in the Close was in common to Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 1873 Whitney Orient. Stud, d The songs are for 
the most part simple invocations and glorifications of the 
divinity. 

Glorified (gloa’rifaid), ppl. a. [f, Glorift v. + 

-EU 1 .] 

1 . In senses of the vb. : Invested with glory, 
rendered glorious ; beautified ; + refined, 

(2x340 Hampole Psalter cxWi. 3 When we rj’se glorifyde 
in body and saule. la 2500 Wyckei (1828) p. viii, Whether 
make they the gloryfycd bodyc ether make they agayne the 
spirituall bodye. 2608 W. Sclater Malachy (1650' 196 It 
repugnes the nature of a glorified body. 2655 Earl Orrery 
Parthen. U676J 7 He drew out the Copy of so glorified an 
Original. 2657 G. Starkey Helmont's Find. Ep. to Rdr,, 

, Thus also may be made, .the glorified Sulphur of Antimony, 
2681-6 J. Scott CA/*. (1747) III. 510 Other unknown 

Purposes peculiar to his glorified State. 2726 Avliffe 
Parergon 172 The. .Soul. .will resume its Body again in a 
glorif>^d Manner. 1841 W. Spalding Italy d* dsl. II, 
3 t5 Angels and glorified saints adore the Mother and her 
Son. x86» Tyndall Mountaineer, vl. 47 Long stretchesof 
crimson light drawn over the higher snow-fields linked the 
glorified summits together. 1B78 Brow.vinc Poets Croislc 
li, Who may be this glorified Mortal unbeard-of hitherto? 

ahsol. 2871 B. Taylor Faust I, xx, 214 They turn their 
faces, The glorified, from thee. 

2 . eolloq. That has undergone transformation into 
something glorious. (Often used sarcastically, c. g. 
to Im'pXy that a person of distinguished position has 
essentially the ideas or type of mind characteristic 
of some inferior rank or class.) Also, gorgeously 
attired or adorned. 

1821 Lamd Elia Scr. 1. My first Play. I judged it to be 
bugar-candy—yet to my raided imagination.. it appeared .. 
a glorified candy ! 2846 Thackeray Snob Papers ^\^cs. 
(i836i XXIV'. 318 A glorified flunkey, in lacc. plush, and 
aiguillcites. 1887 Mahaffy Creek Li/e fr Thought x. 201 
\Vc feel ourselves in a sort of glorified llolkorn Restaurant, 
where the re'Ourccs of .art are lavished on the walls of an 
eating-room. 2894 Sala Lend, up to Date ii. 21 A glorified 
,, gentleman .. lakes from you your second card. 2896 
Daily Neivs 1 Oct. 4/6 'I’herc was a great dc.M of wlml h.as 
been called a glorified school-boy about Lord Randolph- 
2897 Mary Kingsley IF. Africa 163 It is a real island of 
n rocky nature, and not a glorified s.andbank th.ii has [etc.]. 
Mod. He sneered at the head of his college as* a sort of 
glorified board-schoolm.a<tcr 

Glorifier (glo»*rif3i3i). [f. GLontpv -gn.] 
One who glorifies (in various senses of the vb.). 

’579 J* Jones Presero. Bodie ff Soule 1. xviU. 33 The 
glorifyer ofGod, iryer of tastes, and Ambassadourbciweenc 
man and m.in. rti6^ Mastos in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. 
Ps. cxix. 97 Preserv er, Deliverer, and Glorifier of Mankind. 
xa46Titr.NCH Mirae. xix. (iS52> 325 Kol..thedcstroyerofthc 
law but its transformer and glonficr. 2880 Kinclake 
Crimea VI. lx. 265 By the help of his salaried glonfiers. 


Glori^ (gloaiifai), v.‘ £ad, Y ,glorifiery ad. late 
L. glorifcarCi f. glorifcus, adj. f. glona Glory + 
fac-ere to make.] • • 

1, traits. To render glorious; to invest with glory, 
procure glory for. In tfarly quots. csp'. to exalt to 
the glory of heaven. 

'(12340 Hasipole Psalter five. 5 J>aim hat dredis god he 
gloiifys. pat is he haldis haim ^loriouse and worth! to rest in 
odis hill. 2382 Wyclif yohn vii. 39 Ihesus was not jit glori- 
ed. [So also 2552 and x6ti.l r24oo Maondev. (Roxb.) xv. 
67 pe gude he sail drawe on his party and glorify hnm in ioy 
withouten end. c 2440 Gesta Rom. xxviii. 107 (Harl. hIS.) 
When a man shalle be glorifiede in body and in soule, in 
the day of dome, 2520 CaxtorPs Chron. Eng. in. 27/1 That 
the temporall peas myght gloryTye the natyvyte of our 
Savj’our. 2603 S. Daniel Panegyr. to Kiftfis Plajesiy\PC\\, 
Those righteous issues, w'hlch shall glorifie And comfort 
many Nations with thelrworib. /tifizsBEAUM. & Y\..Law5 
of Candy in. ii, Nothing More glorifies tjie nobl^ and the 
valiant. Than to despise contempt. 

b. In physical sense: To thrown glorious light 
upon, to invest with radiance. .*1* Formerly also, to 
beautify or embellish, deck with splendid ornament. 

2503 Hawes Examp. Fir/. \i. 9 Vp came dame fortune so 
gayly glorjd'j’ed, 2592 Shake. Fen. 4- Ad. 485 As the bright 
sunne glorifies the skie. 159$ — yokn it. i. 442. 1648 Jos. 
Beaumont Psyche 11. liv. (1702) 18 To glorify a Wall Vviih 
'Tapestry feats is womanish, say I. x88o Rltss Bkaddon 
y list pis I am xli, The han'est moon glorified the dinginess 
of Milton Street. 2882 Harpers Mag. Dec, 13/2 7’he cHfls 
and crags, .are glorified by the beams of the departing orb. 

c. lb transform into something more glorious 
or splendid ; to invest (something common or 
inferior) with charm or beauty. 

2867 Miss Braddon R. Godwin 1. 1. 5 The sunshine . . 
transforms and glorifies the commonest objects, until the 
earth seems unfamiliar and beautiful as fair>’land. 1880 
T. F. Clarke Selfi-CuHure viii. 187 Burns, Wordsworth, 
Whittier . . have known how to glorify common life and 
every-day people with the charm of romance. 

2. a. To advance the glory of (God, His name^ 
by faithful action or suffering. (Cf. Glory sb. 2 b.) 
b. To ascribe gloryand praise in adoration to(God). 

2340 Ayenh. 296 pet we makt oure guode dedes to-uore he 
uolkerede Jieruore jkt god by y-hered and j’-glorefied. 2388 
Wychf John xxi. 19 Signfiyinge bi what deth he schuld 
glorifie God. a 2400 Prynter (1891) 50 Make sauf alle men 
b* glorefijeth the. cx^^ Towneley Myst. iv. 245 Thi will, 
Thi name, to glorifyc Ouer all this warld so wide, 2526 
Pilgr. Per/, (\V. de W, 1531) i8i b, Glorifyed be thy holy 
name. 2650 Jer. Taylor Holy Livingvt. ad 1 10 (i727)33i» 
I bless and glorifie thy name. 2715 Di: Foe Fam. Instruct. 
1. 1. (1841) 1. 33 The goodness, .of God. .which has given me 
. .so many ways to glorify him. * 

8 . To describe or represent as glorious; to extol, 
honour, magnify with praise (a person or thing'). 
*557 North tr. GueuareCsDiattPr. ^a/iPrayse and glory- 
fye thy beaulye asmuche as thou thmekest good, yet [etc.]. 
1596 SfENSER State iret. Wks. (Globe) 641/x Whomsoever 
they find to be most licentious of life.. him they sett up and 
giorifye in iheyr rimes. 2602 I^Iarston A’(rt'. v. 

V, K 2 b, He weepes : now doe I glorifie my hands, I bad no 
vengeance, if I had no tcares. a 2632 Donne Poems (1633) 
229 No chymique yet th* Elixar got, But glorifies his preg- 
nant pot, If [etc.]. 2834 Mrs. MaxiXA'uc.'xo'aRemin. Rhine i, 
30 There is bad taste in thus seeking to glorify one par- 
ticular wound amidst so many instances of devotedness 
even to death. 2879 Froode Cxsarxx,. 341 Cmsar, who was 
being so much praised and glorified. 

4, rcjl. (+ and intr, for rejl^ To boast or vaunt 
oneself, to make one’s boast, exult. Now rare. 
Const, illy of to with infin., or that. 

^ 2340 A yenh. 25 Bus him loisseB and him glorifie^ he wrcche 
ine his herie, foid. 270 Najt of ofjrc hinge ne glorefyc fie- 
<;2374 Chaucer Troflns 111.137^186) 'Immortal God I*.. 
Cupidc I mcne, of this maysl ^lonfyc. c 2384 — H. Fame 
HI. 44 He ought him lytel glorifyc That her on bilL c 2400 
Rom, Rose 5450 They maken trolis glorifyc Of hir w'ordis 
[greet) speking. 2474 Caxton Chesse-yo And they glorcfye 
them in iheyr connyng. 2484 — Curiall 3 b, Arystotle the 
phylosophre glor>-fyed in him self that he had Icftc tlie hye 
palays of kjmg Alj’saundrc. 2523 Ld. Burners Ftoiss. I. 
ccccxviii. 732 1‘hilyppe glorifyed so in his fayre fortune and 
victory. .that [etc.]. 2539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. 

(1823) 17 Men inerth do glorifie in hym. 1548 HallC/oyjw., 
Hen, /r, 16 b, Owen Glendor glorifying hymsclf in these 
twoo victories, invaded the Marches of Wales, ^ 2655 tr. De 
Parc's Francion vii. 15 Some senselcssc Courtiers. .glorifie 
that they have feathers as great as the Mules in the Kings 
stable. 2836 E. Howard A'. Reefer XK\'i, For the which Jic 
glorified himself exceedingly, 

6 . Alch. To refine, sublime. 

2657 [sec GtoRinED ///. <t. j). 

Glorifying (gl6.Tifoi|ig),7'i/. ji, [f. Glorify 
V. + -INC ‘.] I'iie notion of the verb Glorify. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 3 In glorifijmgc of me and 
myn. 2562 Daus Bullbtger on Apoc. (2573) 3*4 b, The 
spiriie. .crieth busily to the Lord for our. .glorifieng. 2709 
Addison Tatter Ko. loS Keligion docs not only 
promise the entire Kefincment of the Mind, but the glorify, 
ingof the Body. 2746-7 HERvia»* flfedH.pxZiB) 194 Devote 
. .the chief of your strength to the glorifying of His name. 

^ As an alleged term for a company (of liars). 
0x470 in Hors, Shrpe, jy C. etc. (Roxb. Club) 32 A glori- 
ficing oflyers. 

tGIo'ring, ///. a, Obs. [f- Globe v. -f- 
-IKO “.] a. bhining, glittering- b. Staring. 

a. (1 24oo'5o Alexander [He] mas tobectc all ofbras 
as berues it ware, And fuU of glorand gtedU ['aim to ]•« 
gorge filHs. 1503 Test. Ehor. <Surtecs> IV, 917 One par 
Sclicr3“s, with xx gloryngc naylcs. 2602 oud Pt. Rrtuiytfir, 
Pamass. x. i. (Arb.) 8 Vnlcs>e it dare out-face the glonng 
[.t/tffny glaring] lighL 1647 II. Moxn/kw/x 136 Gilded 
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clouds Arching an eye-lid for the gloring -Mom. a 2650 
Scot.ffdlde 103 in Fumlv. Percy Folio I. 22? He durst not 
venter with our King. .For all the gloring gold. 

b. a 2400-50 Alexander 4552 To be grmdand gluttis Fc 
glorand dronkin. CX440 York Myst. xxvi. 157 (jo hense, 
hou glorand gedlyng. 

Gloriole {gl6»-nV“l). [a. F. ghnoli, ad. L. 

gldn'ola, dim. of gloria Glory.] t a. A scrap of 
gloiy (obs.), b. An aureole ; a halo. 

1823 Wellington in Guru*. Desp. (1838) XI. 381 It is un- 
worthy of one of his reputation to get his brigade into scraiics, 
for the sake of the Yiltle gloriole of driving in a fewpicquets. 
2844 Mrs. Browning Fision of Poets Poems 1S50 1 . 235 
The broad gloriole round his brow Did vibrate with the 
light below. 2863 Jean Ingelow As a gloriole 

sign o’ grace. 2874 Tay tr. Hehra's Dis, Skin III. 
xxxiv. 70 Several years ago, another athlete .. exhibited 
himself, who could elevate Ins extraordinarily abundant and 
long hair as a gloreole around his head. 

tGlorio’SO. Obs. \pa.\i. glormo,-cfS..'L.glorib' 
st/s boastful.] A boaster, a braggart. Hence 
Glorio’ser in the same sense. 

2589 Greene Menapkon (Arb.) 82 Enipiie vessells haue 
the highest sounds . . and pratling gloriosers, the smallest 
performaiince of courage. 2599 Life More in Wordsw. 
Eccl. Biog, (1853) II. 102 This glorioso. .knew not so much 
as the meaning of the terms. 2600 Anp. Abbot Exp. 
yonahiis The.Magnificoes of the world and great-mouthed 
Gloriosoes. nx66x Fuller Worthies, /Jfiw/fA, i. (1662) 
2^9 His Holinesse did forfeit a parcel of his infallibility, in 
giving credit to such a Glorioso. 

Glorious (glo^Tiss), a. Forms : 4-6 glcri- 
o(u)8e, -ius, gloryous, (5 gloryowse, 6 Sc. 
glori-, gloryuss, glorous), 3- elorious. [a. AF. 
glorious --= OF. gloidcus, ■‘OS, Pr, glorias^ Sp., Pg., 
It. glorioso, ad. L. glbriosus, f. glona Gloky : see 
-ous.] 

fl. Boastful; ostentations, fond of splendour; 
]>roud, haughty ; vainglorious. Obs. 

.138a Wyclif Prav. xxv. 14 A man glorious and the be- 
hestes not fulfillende, c 2440 York Myst. xvi. 19, 1 am fairer 
of face ])an glorius guiles pat [etc.}, c 2530 Tisdale /V(j/’. 
to yonas (1863) Avjb, Ande one y* cast out deuels in 
Christes name they [the apostles] forbade because he wayted 
not on them, so glorious were they yet. 2577 J. Brooke 
Guido’s SinficChr. Faith Pref., A soil and hcape of glorious 
deceiuerSj which hyde and boast ihemselues. x6i* Bacon 
Ess., Fnine- glory (.Arb.) 462 They that are glorious, ^must 
needs be factious ; for all bmuery stands vpon comparisons. 
2654 tr. Scudetfis Curia Pol. 2^ If they [Princes] are. -gay 
and glorious, they are reviled as incompassionate. 2692 Dry- 
den St. Euremont's Ess. 13 Whether . . Posterity, glorious 
throughout, were desirous that their Ancestors snoulcl be 
Masters ofVertues^ when they were not of Greatness, a 2734 
North Exam. x. ii. § 32. 46 After he was posses'ied of the 
Great Seal, he was in Appearance the gloriousest Man alive. 
1 2 . Pager for glory. Obs. 

2608 Shaks. Per. i. Prol. 9 'Die purchase is to make 
men glorious. 2621 Fletcher Pilgrim iv. Jl, I am not 
watchfull to do ill, Nor glorious to pursue it still. 2704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (2724) I. 392 He always left such to 
Heroes as were purely Glorious. 

3. a. Of persons and things : Possessing glory ; 
entitled to brilliant and lofty renown, illustrious. 

Now somewhat rare ; the mod. use as applied to persons 
fe.g. in ‘ Glorious John ’ as a designation of Diyden) belongs 
to sense 5. (The AF. Coronation Oath of 2307 speaks of 
* Je glorious Rei Scynt Edward '.) 

23. . A'.A/is, 7441 Now is ded kyng Porus, Alisaunder is 
kyng glorious. V(i 2400 MorteArth. 2 Gretiglorious Godd, 
thurgb grace of liym selvene.. Schelde us (fro schamesdede 
and synfulle werkes. CX460 To'.vneley Myst. ili. 266 My 
name is ofdignyte, and also full glorius. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 274/1 Saynt austyn preched a glorious sermone & 
declared there to the kynge the crysten feythe opcnlyc. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems xxv. pi (Duhilk grant the glorius 
Trinitie I 2604 E. G. tr, D' Acosta s Hist. Indies 1. i. 2 'Die 
glorious Crysostome (a man belter scene in the studie of 
holy Scriptures, then in the knowledge of I’hilosophie). 1660 
VtiawT Boscobel i Charles the Second undoubted Iiclr of 
Charles the First of Glorious Memorj’. 2720-22 Swift Let. 
to Pope lojan,, Wks, 2824 XVI. 352, I will tell you what 
my political principles were in the lime of her late glorious 
majesty. 2842 Lane Arab. Rts. I. 88 He answered, O 
glorious King, it hath been said, byihcancients [etc.]. 1872 
K. Ellis tr. Catullus xxxiv. 9 2 Still keep s.afely the glorious 
]iace of Romulus olden. 2879 M. Arnold Poems Mil onis~w. 
Pref. (near end). He is one of the very chief glories of 
English Poetry ; and by nothing is England so glorious as 
by her poetrj'. 

b. Ofaa achievement, action, circumstance, slate 
of things, ctc. : Conferringglory ; cntitlingto bril- 
liant and lofty renown-; conspicuously honourable. 
Const, to. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. F, 49 For this day by famous 
death or glorious victory* I wyl wynne honor. 2577 Nor.TH- 
linooKU Dicing 36 It is glorious when the pre.Tchrrs 

arc cerlaine oltheir doctrine which they teache. x6<9 1). 
Pell Impr. Sea 56 It is one of the gloriousest works m the 
world, to have an hand in .. the saving of a soul. 2659 B. 
Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 16 Which followed clove upon 
the glorious Battel (but with small fruit) of l-epanto. 
2709 Stlflk fc SwifT Tatter No. 66 r 8 'Jlic great and 
glorious Victorj' obt.'vincd over the Enemy on ^thc iitn 
Instant. 2774 Chesterf. Lett. (179?) I. ». 5 h Is more 

difficult to express one’s thoughts in verse than in prose, li^ 
being capable of doing it i* more glorious, 2789 in Sir J. 
Sinclair s Corr. (xSjm II. sBj 'Die surrender of Ocrakow, 
an event so remarkable in ibe history of Russia, and fO 
glorious to the hero. 2849 M.scai’MV Hist. Eng. vi. JL 1(7 
lie.. declared lh.‘il..hc should ihink it glorious 10 die in hit 
sovereign’s cause. 

f c. In non-biudntory sense.* Conducive !o ic- 
pulalion. Obs, 
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.j66s Bovlk Occas. (1848) 309 And though a need* 

less Ostentation of ones Excellencies may be more glorious, 
a modest Concealment of them is usually more safe. 

4. Splendid in beauty or richness of adornment. 
Now only with emotional connotation as in 5 . 
f Formerly also in a weaker sense, of textures, 
colours, etc. : Brilliant, shining, lustrous. 

13.. E. E.Allit. P. A. 914 As hou art glorj’ous withouten 
gaUe. c 1315 Shorehxm 128 The ^loriouse beerde [sc. our 
levedy], Out of thyse world the gloriouse ferde WythgreatC' 
melodye. 1390 Gower C<?/{/C JII. 114 Mars the planet 
bataillous Next to the sonne glorious, a 1396 Chaucer 
Rosemoitnde 3 For as the crystal glorious ye shyne, And 
lyke ruby ban your chekes rounds. C 5420 AnUirs of Arth. 
366 Here gide was glorious and gay, of a gresse grene. 1509 
Fisher Funeral Serm. Otess Richmond Wks. (1876) 304 It 
[ths body] shall rj'se bryght and gloryous. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Macc. viii. 35 He pul of his glorious rayment, fled bysee, 
and came alo.ie to Antioche. 1595 Spenser F. Q. Ded. to 
Lady Carew, Those glorious ornaments of hevenly grace. 
160S Shaks. Tr. Cr. i. iii, 89 The glorious Planet Sol. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 1 The Iris (as vibrissant and glorious 
a Cat’.s eye) most admirable to behold. Ibid. 43 So clear 
and glorious a body as glass. 165$ R. Hooke Micro^. 169 
The colours. .must necessarily be very glorious, vivid and 
deer, like those of Silk and Feathers, a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Arith, (i6po) Pref,, Notwithstanding all this., the Buildings 
of London grow great and glorious 173* Berkeley 
V. § 12 The glorious light of the gospel, xygz Munchausen's 
Trav. xxiv. 108 The sun shone glorious on the water. 1803 
WoRDSw. Intim. Immort. ii, The .sunshine is a glorious birth. 
18S0 Tyndall Gl'az. 1. iv. 62 All conspired to render the 
scene glorious. i855 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Nei^hb. xxvii. 
(1878) 470 The heavens were glorious with stars. 

5. Used vaguely as a rapturous expression of ad- 
miration or delight: Splendid, magnificent, intensely 
delightful. Now often with jocular hyperbole. 

1623 Mabbe XT. Alemans Gusman fPAI/.n. 216 As a good 
Chine of Bacon, makes glorious porrige. 1772 Nugent 
Groslcy's Land. I. 44 Which casual appearance [of the 
sun] procures the Londoners a few of what they call 
glorious days. i8i6 ‘ Quiz,’ Grand Master vir. 24 They 
call a servant, and require, Immediately, a glorious fire. 
1822 Scott Pirate xvii, Glorious John touches them off 
a little sarply, — but then John was a Jacobite, 1853 
K.ane Grinnell Exp. xU, (1856) 375 What a glorious feed 
for the scurvy-stricken ships. i 852 Mary Howitt F. 
Bremers Greece I. viii. 263 What glorious afternoons and 
evenings have 1 spent at Pnalerusl 1875 W, S. H.ayward 
Love agst. IVorld ,11 ‘ What glorious fun’ said Florence, 
b. ironical p/trase. 

According to Genii. Mag. (1830) Aug. 98/r, the phrase was 
first used at a dinner of the Judges and Counsel about 1756, 
>yhen after the toast of ‘ the glorious memory of King AViI* 
liam’ had b^en drunk, a Air. Wilbraham proposed *the 
clorioas uncertainty of the law *, in sarcastic allusion to Ld. 
Chief Justice Mansfield’s bold overruling of former decisions. 

27S9-93 Macklin Love d la mode 11. i. ^1793) The law is 
a sort 01 hocus*pocu5 science. .and the glorious uncertainty 
of it is of mair use to the professors than the justice of it. 
1803 Skerid\n in Pari. Hist, (1820) XXXVI. 1204 The 
glorious uncertainty of the law, was a thing well known and 
complained of, by all ignorant people, but all learned gentle* 
men considered it as its greatest excellency. x8xx J. Adams 
/KX rj. (1854) IX. 630 When I applied the epithet ‘glorious’ 
to the uncertainty of politics, 1 meant it ironically, as we 
say the ‘ glorious uncertainty of the law *, Mod. The 
glorious uncertainty of cricket. 

6 . jocularly. Ecstatically happy from drink. 

1790 Burns Tam o' Shanter 57 Kings maybe blessed, hut 

Tam was glorious, O’er a’ the ills of life victorious. 1836 
E. Howard R. Reefer Hi, As fast as one man could be . . 
flogged into sobriety, another would become glorious. i86x 
Thackeray B. Lyndon xviii. (1869) 254, I was taken up 
‘ gloriou.s', as the phrase is, by my servants, and put to bed. 

7. Comb. (quasi-tZf/z'O, oA glorious^doing^ -sound- 
ing, -talking adjs. 

1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 324 The most *"gIorious*doing 
Christian. 1768 Boswell Corsica lii. (ed. 2) 214 Fame's 
*giorious*sounding trumpet breath. 1662 Cokain Ovid iv. 
i. (^1669) 78 My ’’glorious talking Captain, I shall not Be won 
with empty words. 

Gloriously (glo^Tiasli), adv. [f. Glorious a. 
+ -LY -.] In a glorious manner. 

•f 1. Boastfully, proudly, vaingloriousl)'. Oks. 

1566 Adlington Apuleius, Life (15961 A 3 b. He gloriously 
calleth himself the nourice of Carthage. 1599 B. JonsoN 
Ev. Man out Hum. ir. i, I spsake it not gloriously, nor out 
of affectation. 1602 J. Clapham Hist. Eng. 59 Such as 
before the Battell were so wary and wise in aduenturing .. 
after the euent..grew to speake gloriously of themselues. 
i65o tr. Amyratdus' Treat, cone. Relig. l v. '73 How 
gloriously they vaunt of their inventions. 

2. With an accompaniment of glory or renown ; 
illustriously. 

ax34o Hampole Psalter Cant. 503 Gloriously he is wor- 
shipid. 1382 WvcLiF Luke xiii. 17 A1 the peple ioyede in 
al thingis, that weren don gloriously of him. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. in. liii. 35 Whenne that this Kymbalyne had reygned 
gloryously puer tlie Brytons [etc.]. 2500 -20 D unbar 

Ixxvii. 38 The nobill Stewarts syne, of great rehoun, Thow 
gart upspring, with branches new and greine, Sa gloriouslle, 
quhill glaided all the toun. 1711 Addison No. 165 

R t Our Warriors . . are so gloriously successful in heating 
down their Power. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <V F. III. 137 This 
narrow pass of Thermopylae, where Leonidas and the three 
hundred Spartans had gloriously dev'oted their lives. 184% 
Brigand \\v. The purpose may.. pass away, war be 
continued gloriously and long, and France be ruined. 

3. Brilliantly, splendidly ; f brightly, lustrously. 
Now only with emotional connotation j cf. Glor- 
ious a. 4, 5. 

X393 Lancl. P. pi. C. XX. 15 The glose gloryousltcbe was 
wryte wyih a gylt penne. c X400 Three Kings Cologne 5 
Gloriously propheciede of he Incarnacioun of cure lorde 


Ihesu. Crist. C1420 Lydg. Axsemh. Gods 823 Gloryously 
besene, as he had come from heujm. 1529 Frith Antithesis 
Wks. (1572)101 Tombeswell gilt with many a torch and great 
solemnitie, with angels gloriously portered. X586 Spenser 
Death Sidney 91 Those ^ames Of vertue kindled in his 
noble brest. Which after did so gloriously forth shine. 1644 
Evelyn Dia^> 17 Oct. (1879) I. g8 The house is most mag- 
nificently built xvithout, nor less gloriously furnish’d within. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 427 These Rings when first polished 
look very gloriously, but tinic makes them fade, and turn 
to a pale yellow. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Ciess 
Mar 18 Apr., 1 never saw anything so gloriously beautiful. 
1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxx\\. 197 The children enjoyed 
it gloriously. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. xxxli. title, David 
wrote this gloriously evangelic Psalm. x88s Manch. Exant. 
10 Sept. 5/5 This morning the weather opened gloriously fine. 

ironical. 1834 Darwin in Life^ Lett. (1887) L 249 , 1 draw 
my own conclusions, and most gloriously ridiculous ones 
they arc, I sometimes fancy. 

4u colloq. With reference to intoxication, (Cf. 

Glorious a . 6.) 

1784 CowPER Task IV. 510 Drink, and be mad then ; 'tis 
your country bids ! Gloriously drunk obey th’ important 
^ 11 ! 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 50 Dr. Bridges w.as 
in a state which may be described as gloriously drunk. 

Glorionsness (gloo-riasnes). [f. Glorious rr. 
+ -NESS.] The attribnle of being glorious, i* a. 
Boastfulness iybs^. b. Splendour, magnificence. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 199/2 Gloryowsnesse, gloriositns. 
1526 Tindale I Cor. iL i, I. .cam not in gloriousnes of 
wordes or of wisdom, xss* T. Barnabe in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. II. App.E. 154, 1 do se the gloriousnes of the French- 
men and how they dorejoyceoftheirroberles. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviatk. in. xxxv. 219 The gloriousnesse, and admirable 
height of that throne. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 211 It 
may also signify a solid greatness and gloriousness, a 1849 
J. C. Mangan /Vf/w (1859) 410 You’ll witness my glorious* 
ness. 1877 Morley Crit. d/wf.Ser. ii. 239 The gift of intellec- 
tual fatherhood is.. surrounded by suchsingulargloriousness. 
Glory (gloa-ri), sh. Forms : 4-7 glori(e, -ye, 
5-7 (chiefly Sc^ gloir(e, glor(e, 4 - glory, [a. 
OF. glorie (also in semi-popular form glo{i)re)y 
ad. L. gldria.l 

1. subjectively. The disposition to claim honour 
for oneself; boastful spirit. Obs. exc. in the com- 
bination Vainglory. 

1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. xi. 70 Suebe motyties |>ei meuen 
hei maistres in heor glorie. ex386-is2o [see Vainglory]. 
1624 Massinger Pari. Love x. i, A little glory in a soldier’s 
mouth Is not uncomely. ^1650 Hobbes Hwn. Nat, ix. f 1. 
91 Glory, or internal gloriation or triumph of the Minde. 
1656 Evelyn Mem. (1857) iP* 73 My animadversions., will 
I hope, .totally acquit me either of glory or impiety. 1753 
Smollett Ct. Fathom (1813) I. 119 The disappointment of 
the ladies my glorj' will not permit me to overlook, 
f b. Desire for fame ; ambition. Obs. 

XS94 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. i, All glory bath forsaken 
thee. 

2. objectively. Exalted (and, in mod. use, merited) 
praise, honour, or admiration accorded by common 
consent to a person or thing; honourable fame, 
renown. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IK 2531 Phillis, It oughte be to yow 
but Tyte gloryc, X387-8 T. UsK Test. Love !i. vHi. (Skeat) 

I. 68 O glorye, glon’e, thou art none other thinge to 
thousandes of folke, but a great swcller of cares, c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. < 5 * Lim. Mon. v. (1885) 119 What dishonour 
is this, and abatynge of the glorie ofa kynge. 15x3 Douc ws 
rEncis v. iv. 58 5® vail^eand feris of worthy Hector, .think 
on 5our glor. 1582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 158 Quhat 
gloir and renowne he obtenit of thir twa victories, was all 
cassln doun by the infamy of the next attempt. x6iB Lith- 
cow Pil^r. Farevj. E j, The Noblest striue for State, am- 
bitious Clore. 1663 GERBiERCpwwjr/FvHj a, Letters, which 
the iEgiptians did attribute unto them, though the A-ssyrians 
would have the glory thereof. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 
1278 Let such as deem it glory to destroy Rush into blood. 
1752 Hume Ess. 4 ' Treat. (1777) II. 5 The^ glory of Male- 
branche is confined to his own nation and his own age. xSzx 

J. S. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. (x87i) 295 The 
glory of the first attempt belongs to France. 1823 Byron 
Juan VIII. xiv, Yet I love Glory glory’s a great thing. 

b. The glory of God ; the honour of God, con- 
sidered as the final cause of creation, and as the 
highest moral aim of intelligent creatures. 

1382 WvcLlF I Cor.x.yi Do xealle thingis in to glorie of God. 
1558 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1. 313 In the meinteining 
and uphalding of Goddts seruice in our saide p[a]roche kirk, to 
the honor and gloir of God, c 1680 Bevf.ridge Serm. (1729) 
1. 408 No man can do any thing for God's glory but what 
will tend also to his own. 1715 De Foe Earn. Instruct, i. i, 
You are to live here to the glory of Him that made you. 

3. Something that brings honour and renown ; a 
subject for boasting; a distinguished ornament; 
a special distinction ; a ‘boast and pride’. Also//. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xvii, 6 The glorie of sones the fadris of 
hem. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlii. § 7 The glory of all 
things is that wherein their highest perfection doth consist. 
x6oi SiiAKS. Jul. C. 111. i. X49 Are all thy Conquests, Glories, 
Triumphes,SpoiIes, Shrunke to this little Measure? ni65o 
Butler Rem. (1759) IL * A Lcam’d Society of late. The 
Glory of a foreign StatCj Agreed Ictc.]. 17x5 De Foe Fam. 
Instruct. I. iii, That which was the gloryof a Christian, viz. 
to worship and call upon him that made him. _ 1776 Burke 
Corr. (1844) lb X07 It is the glori’of the tories that they 
always flourish in the decay .. of the glorj’ of their country.. 
1790 — Fr. Rev. 61 Leading advocates, the glory of the bar. 
x7gzAnecd. IK. Pitt IV. App. 263 The glones of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration ar'c the successes of the war. 2836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atouem. viii. (1852)245 It is the clory of the Christian 
Sacrifice that HwasmadebyGodaswellastohim. X870F. R.. 
Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 33 The chief glory of the district . .is the 
grand old castle. 2874 GKx.z.uShori Hsst.\\\. § 7. 413 Litera- 
turfe had hai-dly found a place in the glories of the time. 
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4. Praise, honour, and thanksgiving offered in' 
adoration. 


1382 'N'sztxT Luke ii. 14 Glorie be in the hheste thingis to 
God. 1530 blirr. Our Ladyes 41 b in Maskell Mon. Ril. 
II. 3 note. When ye bydde glory to the father, and to the 
sone, andtotheholygoste. cxs6oA. %zots P oems (S. T. S.) 
XXXV.20 ToFader ^loir be evirmoir,To Sone and Haly Spreit. 
xho^Philotus z\x,Q\\xe. gloir to God that in this thrang, Hes 
bene all our relief. 179. Coleridge Leaves (1862)271 
Glory to Thee, Father of Earth and Heaven ! 

*1* b. nonce-use. Ohs. 

*627-77 Fcltham Resolves 1, xitt. 21 How unmovedly did 
he take his poyson? as if he had been drinking off a Glory 
to the Deity. (Similarly 1718 Entertainer xxi. f 3. 139.] 

■ c. Used as a devout ejaculation (short for Glory 
he to God) in the worship of various religious sects. 
Hence vulgarly as a mere exclamation expressive 
of delight. 

i8i6 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 29 One of the poachers said 
‘glory !’ and a line was formed in the wood. 1853 F. Hall in 
Ledlte's Miscell, II. 174 To gel religion, as he words it, 
periodically, costs him nothing more than a few spasmodic 
amens and epigastric glorys. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable 
Duchy 109 'Was it onlj’ you ?. .0, glory be ! 

6 . In Biblical phraseology : The gloty of God\ 
the majesty and splendour attendant upon a mani- 
festation of God. 

1382 Wyclif i. 23 Thei chaungiden the glorie of God 
vncorruptible..in to the lyknesse of an ymage of corruptible 
man. 1526 Pilgr. Ptrf.^jN . de W. 1531) 3 Moyses made 
SuppHcacyon to god .. that he wolde shewe hym his glory. 
x6ix Bible Ezek. ix. 3 The glory of the God of Israel was 
gone vp from the Cherub whereupon bee was. XM9-90 
Temple Ess.^ Learning Wks. 1731 I, 2 m Moses was.. ad- 
mitted both to see his Glory, and to learn nis name, Jehovah. 

6 . Resplendent beauty or magnificence. Now 
often with suggestion of sense 5 or 7 : An effulgence 
of light such as is associated with our conceptions 
of heaven ; fg. an unearthly beauty attributed by 
imagination. Also pi., features of resplendent 
beauty or magnificence, splendours. 

13.. E. E.Allit. P.A.z'i'x Loke on hegloryofjjys gracious 
goie. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 166 To themperour in all his 
gloire He said: Take [etc.]. 1509 Fisher Funeral Serm. 
C less RichmondVlki.ii^'jb) ^06 Thekyn^e. .was crowned in 
. .greie tryumpheand glor>’e. 1585 M. W. in Jas. I Ess. Poesie 
(.^rb. ) 10 0 Pheebus then reioyce with glauncing glore. x6o2 
'T. A[cherley] Massacre Money B ij, Whilst that my glory 
midst the clouds was hid. a 1693 Aubrey Lives, Barrow 
(1898) 1. 91 As he lay expiring, .the standers-by could heare 
him say softly, I have seen The glories of the world. 2726 
C. D’Anvers Craftsm. xvi. (1727) 134 The Roll appeared 
encompassed with rays of glory. X738 Wesley Psalms v. ii, 
None without Holiness shall see ^e Glories of thy Face. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom, Forest ii, SVhich, quickly ex- 
panding, the sun appeared in all his glory. 1803-6 Wordsw. 
Intim. immort, ii, There hath past away a glory from the 
earth. 1826 Disraeli Kiv.Grey 11. iv, The scarlet glories of 
the pyrus japonica. 1836 Emerson A'ix/wrtf, Wks. 

(Bohn) II. 146 The heavens, .reflect their glory or gloom on 
the plains beneath. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz jo What 
will be the morning glor>% when at dusk thus gleams the 
lake? 

7. The splendour and bliss of heaven. (Cf. F. 
la gloire ^temelle.) 

f 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Placidas 264 Qiiharc eulr-lestand 
glore sal be, & eschewine of al payne. a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon Ivi. 190 It semed to them that they were in the glory 
of paradyce. 1552 App. Hamilton Cateck. (1884) 42 The 
glore quhilk is promissit to the sonnis of God. 1631 Milton 
Epit. Maixkioness IKinchester 61 Thou, bright Saint, high 
sitt’st in ^lory. 1648 Shorter Cateck. IKestm. Assemh. 
An^w. 37 The souls of Beleevers are at their death made 
perfect in holiness, & do immediately pass into glory. J732 
Law Serious C. (ed. 2) 9 And strive to enter through the 
Strait Gate into a life of eternal Glor>'. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr. Leg, Art (1850) 34 The crown is placed on the head 
of the maternal Virgin in glory. 

b. colloq. 7b ^< 7 to go to heaven ; to die. 

2814^ Sailors Return i. i, Adimar was in the act of 
boarding, with several others, when the Dasher went to 
glory. Thus washe saved. xBszMrs. SiOWE Uncle Tom's 
C. xli. Tell her ye found me going into glory. 2884 Craddock 
In Tennessee Alts, i. 9 He hev been in glory twenty year. 
2897 Mary Kingsley IK. Africa 179 Had we got caught in 
this, we should have, .gone to glory. 


8 . A state of exaltation and splendour. Jn one's 
glory', in one’s highest state of magnificence or 
prosperity ; also colloq., in a state of unbounded 
gratification or enjoyment. 

26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage^ i. xvH. 90 Tyrus, now called 
Sur, (whose glorie is sufficiently blazed by the Prophets 
Esay, and Ezechiel). x8i6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 11.62 
Thereal Spanish beau, .at midnight and at the billiard-table, 
heappearsin his glory. 1829 W. Irving Granada I. xiii. 132 
They thought that the days of their ancient glory were 
about to return. 1879 Miss Braddon Clov. Foot xiv, Mr. 
Smolendo was in his glory. 2^3 G. E. Matheson About 
Holland 14 The commerce' of Holland was at its full glory. 
^2895 Ld. C. E. Facet Autobiog. vii. (1896; 209, I think, 
too, the fleet liked my coming and living on board and 
taking, an interest in everybody and everything ; in truth, I 
>vas in my glory. . • ^ 

9. The circle of light represented as surrounding 
the head, or the whole figure, of the Saviour, the 
Virgin,oroneof the Saints; an AuiiEOhEorNurnufl. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Ep. v. L\. 247 Radiant Halos., 
which after the French expression arc usually tearmed, the 
Glory. XTAsGenil.Mag. lo/Aglon-, which is ilmt l^Tdcr 
of light which adorns the pictures of sami^ 2862 H. Kings- 
ley Ravenshoe I. xxi. 246 Her ou-n glorious golden batr, 
which hung round her lovely face like a gloo’. 10^ Skeat 
UhlamPs Poems 19 On Thy clear eyes she [Mar>*J fixed her 
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GLOSS. 


GLOBT. 

view, And thence celestia] lustre drew Till o’er her glowed ■ 
a glor>’ bright. . , . , 

b. A representation of the heavens opening ana 
revealing celestial beings. ? Ohs, (Cf. F. gloire^ 

1708 Ficiv Lond. U. 488/1 Painted on Glass under 
a Glory between 2 Cherublms. 1782 R. Cumberland 
Anecd, (1787) II. 136 The Holy Virgin is displayed in the 
center of the piece, above is a glory of Angels, 

c. transf. Any circle or ring of light ; a halo> 
corona. T Also, a name for the star of an order 
of knighthood. Ohs, 

1693 Lorui. Gaz^ No. 2843/2 They PJ’esentcd to his Electoral 
Highness .. the Two Stars or Glories, and Two Pieces of , 
Ribbon of the Order [of the Garter]. 1697 Dryden Firg. \ 
Gforg. i. 304 Seeming St.ars fall headlong. .And .. gild the ' 
Night Withsweeping Glories, and longTrails of Light. 1725 ! 
Lend. Gaz. No. 6382/1 With a Glory or Rays issuing from 1 
the Center. 1766 Entick IV. 88 An altar piece gilt ■ 

and car\'ed, with a glory and the king’s arms above the com- : 
mandments. x8xx Pinkerton Peiml, J. 559 Anthracite .. 1 

consumesslowly without any flame ; butonly encircled with 
a little glor^', or irradiation. 1823 W. Scoresby IFhale 
Ftsh. 275 The interior circle.. forms a brilliant anthclion, or 
glory, round the spectrum of the observer. 1871 tr, Scheiletfs 
Spectr. Anal. xlix. 207 This crown of rays is usually desig- 
nated the glory. x8^ W. C. Smith KiUrostan 43 A broad 
beam of the garish light Smote with a glory her golden hair. 
x888 Encyct. Brit. XXIV. 435/1 {tnargni) Coronas or glories, 
t d. Bot. - COKONA 7 b. Ohs. 

1785 Martys Rousseatt's Bot. xxvii. 427 The petals of the 
corol are white, with a double purple fringe, star, or glory. 
I 6 id. 428 The glory or crown is violet. 

10 . In names of insects and plants. (See qnots.) 

x8x9 G. Samouelle Entomol. Qomptnd. 247 Endromis 

(Kentish glory). 1866 Treat. Bot. 757/1 Morning 
Glory, a name applied to certain species of ipomaa and 
Pkarbitis, e.g. P.hispidus the Convolvulus major of gardens. 
1897 Willis Flo^ijer. PI. II. 86 Chionodoxa Litciliae (glory 
of the snow) is a favourite border plant, 

11 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as glory- 
baihi-crown, -mist, -robe, -seat^ -throne, b, instrn- 
mentil, o.%glory-cinctured^-circUd^ -crowned, -laden^ 
-smitten, -stricken, -tingedx^^\%. Also glory-pea, a 
name for the Australasian genus Clianthzts ; glory- 
tree, a shrub of the genus Clerodendron. 

X87S Browning /«« /I /i/iw 1.50 He leans into a living 
*glory-bath Of air and light. x8s3 Talfourd Castilian iv. 
ii, These*glory<inctured towers, nx’jxx Kt.tifIyvtnsEvnftg, 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 66 The *Glory.circled Infant. 189s 
Mrs. Hinkson Afiracle ^Plays 13 On his head a 'glory 
crown Fine as the evening star. X603J. Davies (Heref.) 
Microeostttos {GtoiSixi) 16/2 Such^ Kings should be obaid, 
and *glory-croundj Because their Vertues al men’s else 
exceede. x8^o Iennyson /h blent, xcvii, He finds on 
misty mountain-ground His own vast shadow glorj’-crown’d. 
1825 D. L. Richaruson Sonu. 19 Her radiant smile Illu- 
mines now this 'glory-haunled Isle. x866 J. H. Newman 
Lei. Pttsey (ed. a) 91 That pure Virgin So weak yet so 
strong ; so delicate yet so *glory-laden, X875 E. White 
Life in Christ in. xvii. (1878) 2to If it be urged that Christ 
hid much of His truth in a *glory-mist of metaphors (etc.]. 
XB48 Rural Cyel. IL 458 *Glor>’-pea or Glory-flower — 
botanically Clianthus . . The crlm'ion glory-pea, Clianthus 
punieeuSf is a native of the northern island of New Zealand. 
2827 Keble Chr. y., St. Michael vii, Brighter and brighter 
streams his *glor>’-robe. X838 Eliza Cook Poems, Melaia 
Ixxxi, The *glory-seat of arts and power. 1817 Coleridge 
Blog. Lit. 156 The two *glory-smitten summits of the poeiic 
mountain. 1871 G. Macdonald Manchester Poem 210 
•Glory-stricken birds. 1827 Kcole Chr. V., Paint Sunday iii, 
Angels round His *Glory-throne. X839 Talfourd Glencoe 
III. )i, To wander on the bank Of *glory-tinged LGcb-Lcven. 
1848 Rural Cycl. I I. 458 *Glory-iree ; see Clerodendron. 

Glory I/.I Also 6 Sc. glore, gloir. 

[ad, L, glori-ari, f. glori-a GloUY.] 

1 . intr. To exult with triumph, rejoice proudly. 
Const, in, fon, to with in/., and that. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 2522 pise lorde.s . . glor3’ed on her 
falcc goddes & her grace calles. x^8 Udall, etc. Erasvt. 
Par. /l/nrX* xii. 13-17 'I’hou glorycst in the name and tytleof 
a Chr>'slian nianne. Ibid. Luke 11.25-32 Nowe from bens- 
forth the gostly Hracl. .shall glorj' on thy sonne. xssz Aer. 
Hamilton Catcck. (1884) 42 Wc glore & ar blyih throw the 
hoip^quhilkwchaif. n 1586 SiDNEYw-Irr/rff/rt 11.(1633) x29Wilh 
like ludgcmcnt glorjing, when he had happened to do a thing 
well.as wlienlje had performed some notable mischiefc. 1596 
DALRYMPLE lr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, x. 406 Quha luik to thame 
the llile gloircng in the name. 16x3 Siiaks. //en. Fill, 11. 
i. 66 Let ’em looke they glory not in mischiefe. x6^ Milton 
P. L. I. 238 Bolli glorying to have scaped the Stygian flood 
AsGotls, il^<>G<ntl. blag.^\'i[\ Licentiousness, prophaning 
the sacred name of liberty, has gloried in the destruction of 
order. 1832 Hr. Martinc,su Ella o/Gar. iii. 36 Cries that 
would h.Tve dismayed a stranger but which Archie always 
gloned in provoking. X863 Pr. K. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 
17, 1 have heard it. .repeatedly .asserted— and, what is more, 
much gloned m. 1B68 J. T. Nettlcship Ess. Brosvninic's 
Poetry \. 59 Would I not glor>- to go into your very tomb? 
t 2 . To boast. Const. 0/ to with inf., ox that. 
Also rejl. and qiissltrans. with complmeni in 
indirect passive. Obs, 

1382 W'ycuf yuditk viii. 17 As oure herte is disturbid in 
the pride of hem, so also of cure mecncssc wee glorien. x549 
CovERDALE. etq Krasm, Par. 2 Cor. 51 Albeit wc m.iye 
' glor^’our selfcs of the stockc of Jewes Icic.! 1635 Pacitt 
Chrtstianogr. 47/I*hc Romanists gtorj* much of the conver- 
sion of tbeve Indians. 1640 ir, Fenlere's Rom. Rom. I. 214 
liial which I require of you, replied she, is, that ..1 may 
one day glory, that I have seen a number cf good knights 
unhorsed upon the quarrcll of my beauty. x^8 Svmhoss 
Find. Chas. / xiS We have seen a glimpse of lhati>erspicuity 
and modesty which is gloried to be in these .vinoiallons. 
1673 Fain /nsclency Rome zs, I think the same might now 
l>c said In several Instances, to those of Rome, in reference 
to St. Peter, of whom she glorieih. 


f 3 . irons, a. To give gloiy to ; to honour, b. 
To make glorious ; to adorn. Obs. 

c 1^00 ApoL Loll. 37 Glory bischop, wan he hah chosun 
wise prestis, for J?c cause of ruyn of ho peple are juil presit^ 
1501 Douglas Pal. Hem. Prol. 88 Quha that con.stranit 
ar in lutfis rage Weill auchtis the till gloir and magnifie. 
1563-76 Fo-xe a. d- M. To Rdr. P ii b, Let vs yelde thus 
much vnto their commemoration, to glory the Lord In hys 
saintes. 2594 Greene & Lodge LookingGlasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 
iiS The troop That gloried Venus at her wedding-day. a 2639 
WoTTON Ps. cis*. in Relig. IF. (xfisx) 527 Be ever gloried here 
Thy Soveraign Name. x66x Daventort Ct^' tVight-caP r. 4 
See How he that glories Heaven with no Honour, Covets 
to glorifie himself with Honesty, 
f 4 . intr. Of light : To spread like a ‘ glory 
i6sx N. Bacon Else. Gend. Eng, ii. vr. (5739) 36 It is a good 
sign of a clear morning, when the Sun-rising glorieih upon 
the top of the Mountains- 

Hence t GIoTied ppl. a. 

X67X Milton Samson 334 If old respect , . towards your 
once gloried friend, My son, now captive, hither hath in- 
formed Vour younger feet. 

tGloTy, s».- Obs. [?cf. Glart/.] (See quot.) 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 199/2 Gloryyn, or wylhe onclene 
l>ynge defoylyn, snaculo, deturpo. 

Glo*ry-hole. [In sense I , peril, related to Glory 
(cf. Sc. glaury adj. s.v. Glar) ; if so, sense 2 is 
prob. later in origin, and suggested by the formal 
coincidence of the first element with Glory 

1 . a, slang. (See quot. 1845). b. dial. A re- 
ceptacle (as a drawer, room, etc.) in which things 
are heaped together without any attempt at order 
or tidiness. 

1845 T. Cooper Purg. Suicides (1877) P- vi, A filthy, stifling 
cell to which prisoners are brought from the gaol on the day 
of trial, and which in the language of the degraded beings 
who usuallj’ occupy it, is called the ‘glory hole X87X Mrs. 
Whitney \Fe Girls iii. 62 You can bring out your old 
ribbon-box , . It’s a charity to clear out your glory-holes 
once in a while. 1893 IFittsh. Gloss., Glory-hole^ a place for 
rubbish or odds and ends, as a housemaid's cupboard, or a 
lumber room. 

2 . Glass-making. (See quots.) 

1849 Curios. Glass Making The large goods 

receive a final reheating at the mouth of a pot heated by 
beech-wood, and called the Glory Hole. 2889 Harper's 
JIAtg'. July 250 The working furnaces.. are small blast-fur- 
naccs.-each providing a number of openings directly into 
the flames. A spectator secs at once the appropriateness of 
their name— ‘glory-holes*. 

Gloigring' (gldo*ri|ig), vhl. sb. [f. Glory v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action 01 the vb. Glory. 

138* Wyclif X Cor. v. 6 5 oure gloriynge is not good. 1588 
A. King u. Canisius' Cateck. 128 Of defense of sin [pro- 
ceeds] glolring thatrin, of glotring dreedfull damnation. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. vi. 27 Joy, arising from imagi- 
nation of a man's own power ana ability., is called 
Glorying. ,1756 Burke SnoL 4- B. 1. xvii, Hence proceeds 
what Longinus has observed of that glorying and sense of 
inward greatness, that always fills the reader of such pas- 
sages in poets and orators as are sublime. 1836 Mrs. 
Browning Veno m. ii. The self-poised God may dwell 
alone With inward glorying. 

Glorying (glo^'ri,iq), ppl. a. [f. Glory v. -j- 
-ING-.] That glories. Hence Glo'ryiu^ly tiflV., 
in a glorying manner. 

x8st E. B. Elliott Horx APoeaL{\Z(i2) IV. 33 Sustaining 
his Church upon the seven hills. .and gloryingly up-bearing 
and exhibiting her, 1865 G. Meredith R/wda Fleming 
xvii. (x8go) 122 No posterity of his would point them out 
gloryingly. 

GlO'ryless, a. [See -less.) Without glory. 

1540 Palsgrave Acolastus Prol. B iij b, We our selfc being 
glorylesse .i. without gloryous fame or renome. 1594 Peelh 
Battle A Icazar ii. iii, He on whose glorie all tby loy should 
slay, Is souleless, glorylessc, and desperate. x86x Miss 
Pratt /V< 7w«rr, PI. 111. 91 It [Adoxa uroschaMlina] han 
several rustic names, as GlorjMess, Bulbous Fumitorj', etc. 
Glosarye, obs. form of Glossary!. 

Glos(e, GIos- : see Gloze, Gloz-. 

+ Glo’Se-worm, Obs. rare. Also gloase-. 
[?app. an alter.ntion of Glow-worm. Cf. Gloze 
Gloss sb.^ j also glass-worm, glaze-worml] «>= 
GLOw-woRir. 

1519 Horman Fulg. 108 A ilyc or a worme called a 
glouberdc, or a glousc wormc. 1589^ R. Harvey PI. Perc, 
(i860) 22 Cbange.ible coloured vrcblns, which can glister) 
like a glosc worme nearc gold. 

Gloss (glfs), sb.'^ Also 6-7 glosso, 7-8 glos. 
[v.ir. oiglose, Gloze refashioned in i6th c. after 
h.glossa, Gr. yXwooa in the same sense. (In the 
15th c. the spelling appears occas. for glo5{p 
Gloze sb. and v.\ see those words.)] 

1 . A word inserted between the lines or in the 
margin as an exphnnatory equivalent of a foreign 
or otherwise difficult word in the text; hence ap- 
plied to a similar explanatory rendering of a word 
given in a glossary or dictionar)*. Also, in a wider 
sense, a comment, explanation, interpretation. Often 
used in a sinister sense: A sophisttc.il or disin- 
genuous interpretation. (Cf. Gloze sb. i.) 

1548 Udall, etc. F.raxui. Par. Matt, xxiii. xoS Like as by 
a glo^^e yc subuerte the commaundcmcni. 1598 Drayton 
Heroic. Ef. vi, J09 'I'Jic Canon Text shall have a common 
Glosse. x6o8 Bp. Hall Fert.Jjr Vices 1, 25 Neither doth his 
tongue. .m.ifcc good a lie with Ihc secret glosses of double 
; or reversed semes. 1622 Sfabrow / 7 -t. Crw. (:C6x) 
66 The Church rather uses this . . then any other Olossc. or 
' P.irnphraie. 1647 Clarendon ///f/, /T yA I. f 49 M.ilicious 


Glosses made upon all he had said. 1647 Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. I. ii. (1739) 2 The ways of future providence may 
be looked upon asa gloss of those Prophecies. 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 435. 1695 Kennett Par. Anti(^. ix. 641 The 

gloss indeed deatroj's the text, by pretending the word 
[etc.]. rtX7o8 Beveridge Priv. Th. n. (1730' 41 Nothing 
being more needful than to rescue the Words of our blessed 
Saviour from those false Glosses. 2767 Blackstone Centm. 
11 . 495 A gloss of pope Innocent IV, vsTiiten about the year 
1250. a 1834 Coleridge Shaks. Notes (1875) 134 A paren- 
thesis or gloss slipt into the text. 1837-9 Hallam/Z/V/. Lit. 
L i. I. § 68. 63 Irnerius began the practice of making glosses, 
or short marginal explanations, on the law books. 1868 
Kirk Chas.Bold III. v. ii. 363 Secret glosses .. intended to 
make that part of the contract a nullity. 2875 Wiht.nev 
Life Lang. x. 183 The Cymric includes the Welsh, with 
‘glosses * from the ninth century. 

b. A collection of such explanations, a glossary ; 
also, an interlinear translation of, or series of verbal 
explanations upon, a continuous text. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cat. Ep. Ded. §4 A .. 
Glosse or scholion, for the exposition of old wordcs. 1756^ 
tr. Keyslers Trax>.{.x"j6d) IL 55 A manuscript Homer, with 
a gloss interlined, said to be five hundred years old. 1774 
VI KxcioxHist.Eng. PoetryX)\ss. 11. 1 . sig.Esb, A manuscript 
of Ovid’s Art of Love, in very anlient Saxon characters, accom- 
panied witha British gloss. 1841 D'lsv.KEnAmen.Lit, (1859) 
IL 95 E. K. . . whose gloss has preserved much curious know- 
ledge of ancient English terms and phrases. 1894 Clarke 
Hall Ags. Diet. Pref, Mostly obscure words only found 
in glosses. 

H c. In the sense of Gr. •yhwcaa : A foreign or 
other obscure word, requiring explanation. Obs.'~^ 
(Hardlyan Eng. sense, though given in some recent 
Diets., app. on the ground of quot. 1S37-9). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 28 The interpretations of 
obscure termes, which we call Glosses. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. I. i. L (1847) 62 A gloss, yAtIjtr<ra, properly meant 
a word from a foreign language, or an obsolete or poetical 
word, or whatever requires interpretation. 

2 . A poetical composition in which a stanza of 
some well-known poem is treated as a text for 
amplification, each of the successive stanzas of the 
‘ gloss ' being made to end with one of the lines 
or couplets of the text. 

1598 Yonc Diana 437 He sung a glosse vpon this Ditlie. 
1B23 Roscoe SismondPs Lit, Eur, (2846) IL xxxix. 5^8 
Each verse is intended to form the subject of a strophe, in 
the gloss, or comment. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, 

1624 Bedell Lett. ill. 64 Although the Glosse writer were 
no excellent Calculator. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide W, 87 
According to D. the glossmaker. »888 G. W. Prothero 
Life Bradshaw 237 A gloss-hunt was a genuine relaxation 
to him. 

Gloss (gV^), Also 6-7 glosso; and see 
Glass [First recorded in i6th c. ; cf. I)u. (obs.) 
gloos a glowing, gleaming = MHG. glos, glosc (still 
extant in Swiss dialects) ; Sw. (dial.) glossa, glbsa 
to gleam, glow (of coals), to shine (of cloth), Icel. 
glossi a blaze (see Gloze v.^). A variant glass 
(see Glass sb. 13) appears about the same date, 
perb. as a substitute for the less familiar word.] 

1 . Superficial lustre. Also pi. 

1538 Elyot Diet., Cantharis net Cantharida..zx greene 
worme shynynge with a glosse of golde. 1553 'I*. Whjson 
Rket, 65 Beinge in the rayne, .. [he] standelh naked him- 
self, for savynge the glosse of his gayc co.Tte. 1594 
Plat JnvelLho. jh. 72 Some jnainl.Tine the gJos*c of tJiis 
leather with a peece of black veUiet onely. 1607 Toi’SEI u 
Fourf. Beasts (16581 486 The glosse of the wool was .. 
beautiful, for the purity of the black. x6zo Shaks. Temp. 
II. i. 63 Our Garments Gcing . . drenclit in the Sen, hold not- 
withstanding their freshne.sse and glosses. 1680 Moxos 
Mech. Exerc. 1 . 221 They set a Gloss on it [Hard Wood) 

[ with a very dry Woollen Kag, lightly smc.Tr’d with Salbd 
Oyl.^ xbZbYtLorStaJfordsh. I57^\'hlch Ipcbblesl.-ill took so 
specious and elegant a gloss, that [etc.]. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 

///rL(x7?6) n.iv. iii. 396 Its I the C-Trcajoii’s] fur islieUHn the 
highest estim.Ttion, for its . . beautiful gloss. 2828 Stark 
Eleni. Nat. Hist. I. 249 Upper parts of the body briUiani 
copper-colour, with a golden gloss. 2855 Tennyson Maud 
I. x.xti. i.v, In gloss of s.Tlin and glimmer of pearls. 2874 T. 
Hardy J'ar/r. Mad. Crtnvd IL i. 15 Amaranlhinc glojscs 
came over them [doudsl. 

b. In obvious figurative uses. Also (sometimes 
peril, confused with Gloss sh.^), a deceptive appear- 
ance, fair semblance, plausible pretext. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xli. 1-7 Bcw.nre ye tlmi 
all your Hfe bee void of all cloJcing or countrcLnicic glc"“-c 
[L. ut amnis uila vestra fuco eareat], 2576 KlitshKc 
Paun/l. Ep. 401 (margin) In the glosse of their glorie.. that 
is, when they were most famous, 2596 Si-enser P'. O- tv. y. 
25 He much more goodly glosse thereon doth shed, To hide 
his falshood, then if it were trew. 2599 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffe(xZT\) 17 King John. .in furthering of this new water- 
work. .set a fresh gloss upon it IVarmouthJ. t6o6 Shaks. 
Tr. fi Cr. It, iii. rrS Vet .ill his vertues , . Voc in our 
begin to loose their glosse. xt^oVokKr. Union Hon. x fhc 
first Gtojvsc that WiUiam Duke of Normandy had for ‘this 
Crowne and Diadem of England, sv.as thus. i65iCi*i.rrrfEK 
Eng. Physic. (1809) 19 To put a glo«s upon their; raclice, the 
physicians call an herb. .Archangel. 1660 'I*. .M. /////• /nde- 

IV. 28 The better to cast a seeming gto<s of legality ujwn 

his usurpation, he summons another 1‘arliamcnt. a itto 
Butlek Rem. (17591 1 . 249 Art, Tlial sets a GIo^s on nhat » 
amiss. 2726 Swift Poems, To a Lady, You, like some acute 
pbilosonhcr, Ev’ry' fault have draun a gloss over. 27^6 
Find, Nat. Soc, IVcf., Thercisa sort of gloss upon ingenh'U* 
falsehoods, that darrles the imagination, 2760-2 Goitjsw. 
Cit. IF. iii, The most trifling occurrences gise pfeaiurr fill 
the gIo*s of no'clty is worn away. i76i-» Hustr. /Hit. /’"f* 
(1E06) III. xxsix. 27B A woman thus .. nroviiles only ihiii 
glosses to cover her exceptionable conduct. 1834 J* B 
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Newman Par. Scnn, (1837) 45 The faUe gloss of a mere 

worldly refinement makes us decent and amiable. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv, As the glosses and civilities of the 
honeymoon wore away, he discovered that [etc.]. 1872 

Blackie Lays Highl. 24, I have used no gloss, no varnish 
To make fair things fairer look. 

2. A layer of glowing matter, rare. Also dial. 
of a fire : A bright glow. 

1762 Genii. Mag. 338 The earth being all on a fiery gloss 
for four inches deep. C1817 Hogg Tales <5- Sk. IV. 54 The 
smith, .covered the gloss neatly up with a mixture of small 
coals, culm, and cinders. 1803 Northwnbld. Gloss, s.v., Ye 
can bake the cyek noo ; the fire hes a fine gloss. 
t3 . =Gl.\zej^. 1. Obs. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 470 The earthenware 
is now ready to receive the smooth coating called glaze or 
gloss. 

b. Co 7 nb. : gloss-fireman, gloss-oven (now 
glost-Jireman, -oven \ see Globt). 

182s J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 474 The gloss-fireman 
raises the temperature as quickly as possible to a height 
sufficient to fuse the glaze. lbid.y The gloss-oven is some- 
times fired to a greater degree of heat than some colours will 
bear. [1875, 1882 see Glost.] 

Gloss (.gVs), w.l [f. Gloss 

1. (runs. To insert glosses or comments on ; to 
comment upon, explain, interpret ; = Gloze w.i i. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xii. (1632) 21 Some that studie, 
plod, and glosse their Almanackes. 16x5 T. Adams Two 
S onnes 88 For all his big words, bis stomach comes downe, if 
I may take leave to glosse it. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. ri. 144 ‘ My beloved is white, and ruddy .is thus glossed, 
‘white’ in his life, ‘ruddy’ in his death, 1643 Milton 
Divorce y) Kimchi, and the two other Rabbles who glosse the 
text are in the same opinion. 1809 Southey in Q. Rev, 1 . 219 
This accursed custom was not known when the Institutes of 
Menu were written, nor when they were glossed by Calidas. 
1864 PusEY Led. Daniel vi. 377 He manifoldly glossed the 
text. ‘x866 Reader 16 June 580 Sir F, Madden can hardly 
have been the first editor who glossed the word. 

b. inir. To introduce a gloss, comment, or ex- 
planation upon a word or passage in a text. Also 
in wider sense, to make comments or remarks (esp. 
unfavourable ones) upon a person*s words or actions. 
Const, ouy upoiiy \at. (Cf. Gloze v.^ i b.) 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's ShepJu Cal. Ep. Ded. § 4 Which 
maner of glossing and commenting, 1639 T. Brugis tr. 
Camus' Moral Relat. 301 He wa,s so jealous of Eleusipe, 
that he glossed on all her words, .and on the smallest of her 
actions, a 1652 J, S.mith Sel. Disc, vii, v. (1660) 327, I may 
fairly thus gloss at his whole Discourse upon this Argument. 
1657 Trapp Comm, Ps. Ixxxvi. i So Basil glosseth here, 
2671 Milton Samson 948 Bearing my words and doings 
to the lords To gloss upon, and cen.sunng, frown or smile. 
1678 CuowORTH Iniell, Syst. u iv, § 16, 293 Psellus thus 
glossing upon that Oracle. 1718 Prior Pleasure 758 Some 
gloss'd, how love and wisdom were at strife. 1727 Swift 
Gutliverw. vi. 151 In penning those laws, which they assumed 
the liberty of interpreting and glossing upon at their plea- 
sure. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst. i. 15 The Celts seem to have 
had a special habit of glossing. 

2. trans. To veil with glosses ; to explain away j 
to read a different sense into. Also with away^ 
over (the latter perh. influenced by Gloss v.^). (Cf. 
Gloze z/.i 2.) 

1638 Cmillinow. Relig. Prot. 1. vh. § 7. 390 If you may 
glosse the Text so farre . . why should you not glosse it a 
little farther? 27x5 Bentley Serm. x. 360 Who have 
gloss'd and warp’d all the severe Rules of the Gospel about 
Chastity. 1764 Churchill Candidate Wks. 11 . 35 With 
nice distinctions glossing o’er the text. X852 H. Rogers 
Eel. Faith 226 The Pharisees, who were sunk in formalism, 
and who had glossed away every moral and spiritual precept 
of the Law. 1865 MerIVale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixiv. 99 He 
could hardly resist the temptation to pervert or gloss the 
truth. 1879 Q. Rev. Apr. 325 Difficulties which their school 
has been in the habit of glossing over with conventional 
but inadequate explanations. 

Gloss (gVs), v.^ [f. Gloss sb.T] trans. To 

put a gloss upon. a. In immaterial sense : To 
give a fair appearance to ; to veil in specious lan- 
guage. Also with over^ and in indirect passive. 

The earlier quots. may be a development of Gloss v.^ i 
influenced by Gloss sh?. 

<21656 UssHER Ann. vi. (1658) 511 His expedition was 
glossed with the specious pretence of settling Ariobarzanes 
the new Elect in his kingdom. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, iv. 19 Christians have handsomely glossed the 
deformity of death, by careful consideration of the body. 
2659 Hammond On Ps. Ixii. 4 And this traiterous designe 
they glosse and varnish over with fair flattering language. 
1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 87 He glosses over that 
same wickedness, dresses it up in a new form. <2x743 
Ld. Hervey Flora to Pompey in Dodsley Coll. Poems 
{1782) IV. 96 Urge not, to gloss thy crime, the name of 
friend. 1761 Foote Liar ii. Wks. 1799^!. 293 His friends, 
who are tender of his fame, gloss over his foible, by calling 
him an agreeable novelist. 185^ Miss Mulock y. Halifax 
xxii, Such transactions, .were yet generally glossed over, as 
if a certain discredit attached to them. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
30 Sept., I^Ir. Chalmers, .would fain gloss over the hardships 
he has suffered. 

b. In material sense: To render bright and 
glossy ; to glaze. 

1762 tr. Busching's Sysi. Geog. II. 347 Black armozins are 
lossed by a decoction of beer and Seville orangey 1796 
. Owen Trav. Eur. I. 227 We entered upon the Glacier 
ut found great difficulty in keeping our feet. The sun had 
glossed the surface. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds I. 305 
Back black, glossed with blue. iBoi Southey Tkalaba y. 
xxii, The moonlight fell, glossing the sable tide That gush’d 
tumultuous out. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 249 The 
head red, glossed with bronze. 

Hence Glo’asing vbl. sb . ; also athnb. 


1875 Knight f^ici. Mech., Glossing^ an operation upon silk 
thread by which it is moistened with steam and stretched to 
develop a gloss. ^ 2893 Queen 4 Feb. 197/3 Pressing them 
pretty heavily with the glossing iron, i£^7 C. T. Davis 
Mamif. Leather (ed. 2) 6x4 Glossing of ordinar)’ leather is 
very frequently effected by brushing the leather over with 
a rind of bacon and rubbing fete.]. For finer qualities of 
leather a glossing mass consisting of a fat-emulsion . . may 
be advantageously used. 

Gloss (gVs), adv. Ceramics, [f. Gloss sb.^] 
Glossily ; so as to have a gloss. 

1825 J. Nicholson C>/mx/.A/erA<r«2V 476 The pottery., for 
gold lustre is made of the red clay of the district, and when 
fired gloss, has just a sufficient tint left to give to the articles 
that peculiar colour on them. 

Glossal (gV'sal), a. [f. Gr. yKwaaa tongue + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the tongue. 

2860 in Fowler Med. Voc. 2878 Foster Phys. in. i. 393 
If any real union took place it must have been between the 
lingual fibres and the end-plates of the glossal muscular 
fibres. 1885 Landois& Stirling Physiol. II. 813 The glossal 
branches (of the glossopharyngeal nerve). 

Glossalgia (glpsseidFia). Path. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. yXosaaoXyia, in class. Gr. only in sense ‘talking 
till one’s tongue aches *, f. yXiSiiaaa tongue + akyos 
pain ; cf, F, glossalgie.'\ Pain in the tongue, neu- 
ralgia of the tongue. 1847 in Craig. 

Glossalg^ (gVsse'ld^i). [Anglicized form of 
prec.] a. =prec. b. {iwttce-use) Talkativeness. 

2854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 2873 W. Cory Let. ^ Jmls. 
(1897) 330 So I who bore no one with questions, suffered for 
the glossalgy of others. 

GlO'SSan. Anglo-Irish. Also 8 glassen, 9 
glassin, glasban. [The form glaskan represents 
GhqX. glaisean ‘a coal-fish in its second or third 
year *, f. glas grey ; the other forms seem to repre- 
sent a local Irish *glasdn (. the same stem. Cf. 
Glassock. ] The coal-fish, carbonaritts. 

2780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 251 Some wherries come for 
cod, ling, glassen [etc.]. 2825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 83 
In this pond [at Port Nessock. Wjgtonshirel . . there are also 
blochin or glassin. 1864 Couch Brit. Fishes III. 84 In 
Ireland .. when of full size they (Coalfishj are Glashan, or 
Glossan or Glassin. 1880 Antrim^ Dorvn Gloss.., Glashan, 
the coal fish. .Called also Blockan- 

Glossanthrax (glf>s,2e*n)>r2eks). [f. Gr.7XtDty(jo 
tongue + Anthrax.] A disease of the tongue and 
mouth in horses and cattle (cf. quot.). 

1849-5* Todd Cyel. Anat. IV. «. 1x56 The longue is 
liable to a peculiar gangrenous ulceration, called ‘ Glossan- 
thrax ’ or ‘ Alalignant pustule’. (In mod. Diets.) 

Glossarial (gl^>se®*rial), a. [f. Glossary sb. 

•f -.AL.] Of or pertaining to a glossary; of the 
nature of a glossary. 

2822 BosvniLi.Advt.Shaks.\. p. xxiii, In the glossarial 
index of former editions, the reader has merely been pre- 
sented with a long list of words. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 
248 The labours, .of the latter are paleological or glossarial. 
1864 Hazlitt E. P. P. I. Inirod. 11 A few notes of a glos- 
sarial and miscellaneous kind have been given. 1878 Grosart 
in H. More's Poems 208 note. The labour spent on this 
Glossarial Index. 

Glossariau (gVse®*rian). [f. L. glossdri-^im 
-AN.] a=next. 

1887 Q, Rev. CLXIV. 145 These are the qualifications of 
the ideal glossarian. 

Glossarist (glp'sarist). [f. Glossary + -1ST.] 

1. One who writes a gloss or commentary. 

2774 Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry (1778) 11 . 169 The glos- 
sarist I take to be Philip de Perganio, a prior at Padua ; 
who wrote a most elaborate Moralisation on Cato. x8xo 
D. Stewart Philos. Ess.y. iii. 188 When the speculations of 
themere scholar, or glossarist, presume to usurp., the honours 
of Philosophy, 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 149 All 
the counties in England seemed to rise against the luck- 
less glossarist. 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 16 note 7, Says 
the glossarist — * it was fifty*. ' 

2. One who compiles a glossary. * i 

2782 Tyrwhitt Find, 162 The interpretations assigned 

to them by those two Glossarists [Speght and Skinner]. 
x8ox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 289 The glossarist 
should everywhere refer to, or record, the true spelling. 
1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 159 The play [of the Sacrament] con- 
tains ., a number of words and forms interesting to the 
English glossarist. 

Glossary! (glp’sari). Also 5 glosarye. [ad. 
L, glossdrium, f. glossa Gloss sb .^ ; see -ary. Cf. 
F. glossaire.'] A collection of glosses ; a list with 
explanations of abstruse, antiquated, dialectal, or 
technical terms ; a partial dictionary.^ 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, (1892) 1084 It is sayd in the 
glosarye that clemente is sayd rigbtwys, swete, rype and 
meke. 1610 Holi.and Camden's Brit, i, 364 Whence it is 
that an Old Glossaryinterpreteth W//«//<i//eThe Wouldsof 
Italie. 1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 264 The Glossary, at the 
end, is not only an Account of Words and Phrases, but also 
an explication of ancient Customs, Laws, and Manners, 2785 
CowpER Needless Alarm 70 He needs no glossary to set 
him right. 1797 W.TuRTON(/zV/tf) A Medical Glossarj’. 2894 
J. T. Fowler Adamnan Pref. 8 A glossary is appended. 
fig. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, lii, The expression of a 
man’s face is commonly a help to bis thoughts, or glossary 
on his .speech. 18S9 b Taylor Logic in Tkeol. 49 Having 
no participation of the elements of the animal and moral 
nature, it would want the glossary of mundane life, 
b. aitrib. or adj. 

27x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 3x1 Whether J. Perkins 
made those Glossary Context^, or no. 

t Glo’Ssary Obs.— ‘ [as if a. L. ^gldssdnus, 
f. glossa Gloss jA^] =Glo6satob. 


1705^ Hickerincill Pricst-cr. 11. i. 11 The Glossaries have 
the Confidence to say.. That the Pope can change the 
nature of things, can make (or creaiej Something out of 
Nothing. 

Glossate v. [f. med.L. glossal-, ppl. 

stem of glossare to gloss, f. glossa Gloss rf.lj 
traits. To write glosses or a commentary upon. 

1884 Cafe Law y ml. I. 219 Much of their lime was de- 
voted to expounding and ‘ glossating ’ the ancient writings. 
Glossator (glp5F‘'t9J). Also 4 glosatour, 7,9 
gloasater. [a. med.L, glossator (cf. F. glossateur), 
agent-n. f. glossdi'e to gloss, f. glossa Gloss 
A writer of glosses ; a commentator ; spec, one of 
the meditEval commentators on the texts of Civil 
and Canon Law. 

C 1380 Wyclif Sel. JFks. III. 258 pe wordis of ]>es glosa- 
touns passih Goddis lawe, 2550 Hooper fonas v. 122 b, 
The glossator interpreteth these wordes in >*• Canon of the 
Masse (yube hec per/errt). 1593 Bell Motives Romish 
Faith Pref. (1605) 4 The Popish parasites, the glossators of 
the Canons, ascribe more niagnificall . . titles unto the Pope. 
1619 Brent tr. SarpVs Counc. Trent viii. (1629) 816 Hee 
forbade all Glossators, and Commentators to expound it. 
2726 Ayliffe /*<rrrzy<j« 29 In this Respect the Glossators 
Opinion must be false and erroneous in Point of Law. 1822 
T. Taylor VII. 164 note. These words were written 

by some glossator. 2886 I. M. Rigg in Diet. Nat. Biog. 
VI. 145 The Summa or Manual of the civil law compiled by 
I the celebrated glossator, Azo of Bologna. 

Hence Glossato’rial a., of the nature of glosses. 
1899 Strachan in Philol. Soc. Trans. Jan., From the rest 
of the glossatorial literature [jc. besides the Wurzburg 
Glosses] have been given only instance.s which [etc.]. 

GlosseCoUite (gl^JStk^-lsit). Min. [irreg. f. 
Gr. ykCiaocL tongue (dative YXtutrerp) -h «oXA(a<r^ai) 
to adhere + -lTE. So called by Shepard 1857 
its property of adhering to the tongue.] A white 
earthy variety of halloysite. 

1857 C. U. Shepard Min . (ed. 3) Suppl. p. iii, Glosse- 
collite. .Adheres strongly to the tongue, 2892 Dana Min . 
688 Glossecollite is milk-white and earthy. 

Glossed (gl(?st), ppl. a.^ [f. Gloss -h - edI.] 
Furnished with glosses. 

2605 Camden Rem. 15 The antientist that I can finde, was 
. . found in an antient Saxon, glossed Evangelists. 2628 
Jackson Worthy Man Title-p., Glossed and scholied, X845 
Graves Rom . Law in Encycl . Metrop . 779/1 The old glossed 
editions consist of five volumes. 2886 Stubbs Led , Med . 
fy Mod . Hist . xiii. 308 TheConstitution.sof Othobon..with 
those of Otho..were the first codified and glossed portions 
of the national church law. ^ 

Glossed (gipst), ppl. a.2 [f. Gloss z'.2 + -b'dI.] 
f a. Invested with a gloss, or bright appearance. 
Of the eyes: Glazed {cbsl). b. Of immaterial 
things : Wearing an outside show, made to look 
specious. 

a. x6o2 Marston Antonio’s Rev . i. ii. Wks. 1836 I. 77 
Poore Maria must appeare ungrac’t Of the bright uilgor of 
gloss’d majesiee. Ibid . i. v. 86 Lies thy cold father dead, 
bis glossed eyes New closed up by thy sad mothers hands ? 

b. 2631 Massinger Believe as Von List ir. Ii, My truth, 
thowgh yet conceal’d, the mountaines of Thy glossed fictions 
in her strength remov’d. Shall in a glorious ^ape appeare. 
2664 H. Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 18 Their profoundest 
Speculations herein [are] but gloss'd out.side Fallacies. 1853 
Bright Sp. on India 3 June, 11 The glossed and burnished 
statement. 2892 Barinc-Gould Trag. Czsars I. 276 He 
began his complaints in words of glossed resentment. 

i* Glo’SSextl* Obs. rare — [ad. Gr. 
f, ykihoaa. Gloss sb.^"] A gloss, comment. 

2609 Bp. Hall Pharis, 4- Chr. Wks. (1627) 414 The Church 
of Rome shall vie strange glossems and ceremonious obser- 
uations with them, \a 1641 Bp. R. Mountacu Ads ^ Mon. 
(1642) 420 They are . . but a meere glossema, as we call it, a 
note by some Reader put downe in the margine . . for some 
memoriall and observation.] 

t Glossema’tical, a. Ohs.-^ [f. med.L. 
glossematic-ns (f. gldsshnat- Glosbem) + -al.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Glossemaiical, that makes a Com- 
ment or Gloss upon a book or text. (Edd. 1670-81 Gtosso- 
matieal', so 2678 Phillips (ed. 4), LLst Barbarous Words, 
Glossomatical, belonging to a Gloss or short Comment.] 

Glosser! [f- Gloss 7;.! 4- -erI.] 

One who glosses a text; = Glossator. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon yud. Aslrol. xviii. 365 The Glossers 
are besides their text. 2643 CKR\\.Sacr.Covt. 29 Woe be unto 
those glossers that corrupt the Text. 2708 Hearne Colled. 

24 Dec. ( 0 . H. S.) II. iSQ Fermannus the Glosser and Inter- 
preter of Rushworth’s MS. of the Gospels. 2747 Warbur- 
TON Shaks, Wks. 1778 VII. 284 The late Roman writers 
and their glossers agree to give this sense to it [a word]. 
2886 Stubbs Led. Med. fp Mod. Hist. xiii. 307 The opinions 
of the glossers are often cited as of equal authority with the 
letter of the law. 

Glosser - Cglp'sai). [f. Gloss v.~ + -er L] One 
■who puls on a gloss (in either a material or 
immaterial sense). 

2828-32 in Webster. 2835 Ure Philos. Mnnufi 204 
Croppers, singers, glossers, pressers, brushers, and steamers. 
2889 B. Whitby Awakening M. Fenwick III. ii. 58 A poet 
was . . an exaggerator of trifles . . a glosser of facts. 

+ GlO’SSer 3. Obs. Also 6 gloser. [Of un- 
known origin ; possibly a misprint for Gloffer (the 
genuineness of which is attested by the alphabetical 
position of gloffare^gloffynge in the inchesterMb. 
of Promp. Parv.) ; but in the 3 quots. below the 
reading of the original editions is c\diT\y glofi)scr, 
glossyng. Cf. Glowsing vbl. jA] A glutton. So 
also Glo’ssing vbl, sb., gluttonous eating. 
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perfectly. To handle without gloves \ to treat 
severely or without mercy, t to set at a glove ; 
to contemn utterly. To go for the gloves {^Racing) : 
to bet recklessly. Also Hand and glove. 

C1430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode iv. ix. (1860) 180 , 1 hatie jolyf- 
nesse k® Jyghte .. sette nouht afle daungeres at a 
glooue. 177X Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 June Let. i. The 
boots., fitted me like a glove. x86x Whyte Melville 
^[kt. Harb. 74 It won’t my fault to-morrow if I don’t 
‘go for the gloves as we used to say in the Old Country. 
1876 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1885) 1 . 389 Boccaccio must be 
read in his Italian, as Cervantes in his Spanish : the Lan* 
guage fitting either ‘like a Glove ’as we say._ x8S6 Earl 
Suffolk etc. Racing (Badm.) 77 The whole legion of stable* 
followers is ‘ going for the gloves ’. Ibid. 255 Hardly worth 
mentioning are the backers who come in for a hit-or-miss 
dash at the ring — ‘ to go for the gloves as it is called in 
Turf parlance. 1891 Nation (N. Y.) 5 _May 345/2 The 
prophets and practitioners of the naturalistic school . . are 
here handled w’ilhout gloves. 

2 . =tBoxingglove [sec Boxing z'^/. j/l]. Glove 
of death « Cestos 2. 

X725 Pope Odyss. vni. 140 Laodame whirls high, with 
dreadful sway, The gloves of death. X847 Alb. Smith Chr. 
Tadpole xl. (1879) 345, l..put on the gloves with the 
Brummagem Clinker, and knocked him about. 1890 Bes ant 
Demoniac vI. 65 They are capital fellows; they put on 
the gloves with good temper. 
f 3 . slang. Some kind of drinking vessel. Ohs. 
x6o9 Hekkcr Gulls Horn-bk. Proem. 4 The Englishmans 
healthes his hoopes, cans, half cans, Gloues, Frolicks, and 
flap-dragons. 

4 , In Hat-mahingi a smooth piece of wood, 
fastened to the hand by a string, employed in rub- 
bing the sheets of felt at the ^ battery *, 

187s in Knight Diet. Meek. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., tis glove- 
box, factory, -kid, -leather, -trade", b. objective, 
as glovc'cleaner, -maker, -making, -manufacturer, 
-sewer, -washer; c. instrumental(sense i), as^/t7Z'^- 
giiarded adj. ; (sense a), as glove-fight, -fighter, 
fighting", d. similative, as^/tw^-j/ta/^rfadJ. ; also 
glove -like adj. 

x8s8 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, *Glove-hox, a long paper- 
box for holding gloves. /bid. *Glove-cleauer. 1895 
Gas. 20 Dec. 8/r At Worcester alone nearly five 
miles are covered by *glove factories. X890 Guardian 24 
Sept,i478/i A*gIove-fight between F.SIavin and J. M'Aulifie. 

Standard 2Z Oct., We must insist on a stop being put to 
the revival of the evils of the Prize Ring under the flimsy 
pretext of *glove-fighting. 1796 Coleridge To Friend 
writing w more Poetry 25 These [henbane and nightshade] 
with stopped nostril and *glove*guarded hand Knit in nice 
intertexture. 1895 Daily Neufs 21 Mar. 5/1 Messrs. P— 

. . export very largely, sending thousands of pairs of •glove- 
kid boots to Australia lyax Halley in Phil. Trafis. 
XXXI. 178 These Wires we coated with thin •Glove- 
leather. CX790 Imison Sell. Art 11 . 29 A piece of paper 
or glovedeainer, rolled hard and cut almost to a point, 
like a pencil, is useful . . to blend the shades. 1568 Hist. 
Jacob ff Esau iv. vili, I haue brought sleucs of kid 
next to thy skin to weare. They be made *gIouelike, and 
for eche finger a stalk X609 Skene Reg. Mnj. 146 It 
is statute, that na Skinner nor *Gluifm3ker .. sail make 
wooll of skinnes, from the feast of Whitsonday, vntill 
Michaclmes. x8^o Gen. P. Thompson Exerc., Free Trade 
(X842) 1. 192 But ifihe glove-maker procures a law that gloves 
shall not be bought from France, it is plain that Sheffield 
goods must stop. 1744 Hallf.tt in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 
155 He would, .work at his Trade of *Glove-making. 1884 
Pall Mall G. iS May 4/2 The •glove-sewers of the district 
assemble ala fixed place., and receive their work. 1839 Ube 
Diet. A rts 599 “Glove-scwing. 1885 Syd. Soe. Lex., *Glove- 
shaped, having the appearance of the finger of a glove, as the 
corolla of ihe fox-glove, Digitalis purpurea. 1891 Pall 
M allG. 14 Dec. 3/1 aliss Ada Heather-Bigg, .goes thoroughly 
and with much research into the English •glove-trade past 
and present. s'js2Eoud. Gaz. No. 6195/10 Elizabeth Brown 
.. *Glove-waslier. 

6 . Special comb. : glove-band, 'a strap or ribbon 
formerly used to confine the glove round the wrist 
or arm' {Cent, DicC)", glove-buttoner, a small 
button-hook used for buttoning gloves ; glove-calf 
(see quol.): glove-clasp, (a) ^glove-band, {b) 
^glove-buttoner', fglovo-dog (sense obscure); 
glove-flngor (see I'l.voEit sb. 6); glove-hand, an 
operative employed in making gloves ; gloverhook 
^glove-buttoner", glovo-monoy, (n) a gratuity 
given to ser\’ants ostensibly to buy them gloves ; 
(/>) Law, extraordinary rewards formerly given to 
officers of English courts, etc. ; esp, money given 
by the sheriff of a county, in which no offenders 
were left forc.xccntion, to the clerk of assize and the 
judges’ officers ; glovo-aheep (see qnot. for glove- 
ealf') ; glovo-silvor -glove-moneys glovo-sponge, 
a kind of sponge in the shape of a glove ; glovo- 
Btrotchor, an instrument in the shape of a pair of 
sci'-sors for stretching the fingers of gloves. 

X858 SiMMOSDS Diet. Trade, *‘Gl<K'e-hand, a protection for 
the glove round the wrist. 1885 C. T. DAvr.s Manuf, 
leather xxxli. 555 •Glove-calf und glove-Ahcep .-vrc al«> 
pub-names for Morocco leather, and are uwd principally 
for loppings, X858 S\siuo"tos Did- Trade,"Gl(rt‘e-<lasp.A. 
kind ol hook-and-e)^, or stud, for fastening gloves at the 
wrist ; a contrivance for buttoning gloves, 1659 Loud. 
Chanticleers vi. 15 I’l kick you into *clovc-dogs, you 
mungreUs, hell-hounds, whcl|^ 1864 H, Spf-nct-ii " Biol . 
. I. 317 A cavity . . like that which results In a •glove-fmger 
when the finger is partially withdrawn and the glove 
sticks 10 its end. 187* T, CoorCR Life 165 He was what 


is called a ‘ *glovc-hand * and therefore earned better wages 
than a stockinger. 1729 Jacob Law Diet, s.v. Glove-siher, 
*GIove-iloney has been also applied to extraordinary Re- 
wards given to Officers of Courts, &c. 1881 T. F, T. Dyer 
Dom. Folk Lore yii. 93 The gift of a pair of gloves was at 
one time the ordinary perquisite of those who performed 
some small service ; and in proecs-s of time, to make the re- 
ward of greater value, the glove was * lined ’ with money ; 
hence the term ‘ glove-money X70X Cenvel' s Interpr.pGlove- 
Money given to some &rvants by custom to buj’ them 
Gloves as a reward and encouragement of their Labours. 
x88s Lady Brassey The Trades 31X There were, .bright 
scarlet *glove-sponges branching up like huge hands, x^ 
H. A. Blake in Fortn.Rev, Feb. 179 The sponges are sorted 
..into glove, reef,,lamb*s-wool, grass, &c. x8s8 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, *Gt<n'e-stretchers. 

Glove (gl»v), p. [t prec. sb.] irans. To cover 
with, or as with a glove ; to provide with gloves. 
Of a thing : To serve as a glove for. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 147 A scalie gauntlet now, 
\vith ioynts of steele hlusi gloue this hand. x6o6 Holland 
Sueton, T56 They were wont likewise to glove his hands . . 
with his shoes, that as he suddenly awaked hee might rub 
his face and eyes therewith. 1628 Earle Vp- 
start Countrey Knt. (Arb.l 38 Hee.. is exceeding ambitious 
to.. haue his &t Glou'd with hts Jesses. 1853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 158 Our little girls glove their fingers 
with them. ^ X887 Bowen Virg. ^neid v. 379 Who dares 
challenge him now? Who gloves in defiance liis hands? 
X890 Annie Thomas (Mrs. PenderCudlip)Z.t»z'c of a Lady \\, 
V. 39 Miss Daubeny * boots * and * glox'es ’ herself fairly well. 

Hence Gloved///, a, 

*573 /• Sandford Hours of Recr. (1576)2x2 A gloved catte 
can catche no myse. X623 M ASSiNCCR.^^«ff«m« 11. ii, l.ady, I 
would descend to kisse your band, But that ’tis glou’d, and 
Ctutt makes mesteke. <ri6s8CLEVELAND.^wxc/im22 The next 
he preys on is her Palms ..Tender as *t\yere a Jelly glov’d. 
1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 70 Shawl'd, fur tippeted and gloved, 
X864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 227 If a gloved-finger be taken 
to represent a growing shoot. 

Gloveless (glz>‘vles), a. [f. Glove sb. -f- -less.] 
Having or wearing no glove or gloves, 

18x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. xiii. {1873) 122 Tender 
Beauty . . Protrudes her gloveless hand. 1858 Chamh, Jrnl. 
X. xpi Draggled, dirty, gloveless as I was. 
fig. 1852 Ford in O. Rev. Mar. 422 (Charles the Bold 
put down these turbulent townsmen with a gloveless hand. 
Glover (glyvai). Also 5 glovare, -ere, 
gloTver(0, gloyfer, glufer, 6 glovar. [f. Glove 
sb, 4*-ER k] One who makes or sells gloves. 
c 1400 Destr.Troy v. 1584 Goldsmythes, Glouers, Girdillers 
noble. X464 R ipon Ch,Acts,}ct\\. Brygge deSkelgatt, glower, 
1558 W. Forrcst Grisylde 11. 81 After this Prouerbe. .The 
Glouer (crafielye) brought this reason ynne. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. i. iv. ax Do’s he not weare a great round Be.Trd, 
like a Glouers patring-knife? x6oo' Chester FI. Banes 124 
You, of glovers the wnoll occupation. 1720 Strype Stow's 
Surv, (1754) II. V. XV. 323A The Company of Glovers were 
incorporated the xo*** day of September 1639, 1786 H, 
Watson in Med, Cewemun. II, no With a glover’s needle 
and thread. x86a A. M’’Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 111 The 
pouch represented the tailors; the breeches, the glovers, 
t b. IVet g/over : a maker of leather gloves. 

1688 R. Houie Amtonryux. 86/2 The Wett-Glover. X724 
Lend. Gaz. No, 6249/7 Humphry Topping . . Wet Glover. 

c. Comb,, as glover’s shreds, shreds of glove- 
leather used to make size ; glover’s stitch, {a) the 
stitch used in sewing the seams of gloves ; (b) (see 
quot. 1721) ; glover’s suture, a suture made witli 
ttiQ glovers stitch. 

XS43 MS. Ace. St. Johds Hasp., Ceutierh., P.iyd for halfc 
a busshell of glovers schredis jd ob. 1672 Wiseman "Treat, 
iVounds 15 In great fluxes of bloud the Glovers stitch is 
best. ^1703 T. 5 >. Art's ItnPros'. I. 44 Take Vermilion and 
grind it very fine with size, made of Glovers-shrcds. X72X 
Bailey, Glovers stitch (in Surgery), is when the Lips of a 
Wound are sewed upwards, after the m.inner of (Clovers. 
1767 Gooch Treat. IVounds 1 . 158 The glover’s, spiral, or 
continued suture, is now only used in wounds of the intes- 
tines or stomach. x8S6 Treves' Man. Surg, HI. 167 An in- 
cised wound must be stitched up with the Glover’s or spiral 
suture, 

Gloveress (glo-vares). [f. Gloveh + -ess.] 
A female glove-m.akcr. 

17x1 Loud. Gaz. No. 5009/4 Sarah Lewis . . a Gloveress by 
Imploymenl. 1837 Tiiackf.ray Ravensrtving\\, A gloveress 
. , lets me have dem. X862 Mrs. H, Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
(1864) 1 . xriii. 99 Quite a colony of workwomen— gloveresses 
as they arc termed in the local phniseolog>% 

+ Gl0“Very, Ohs, [f. Gloveh -i- -y A place 
in which gloves are made or sold. 

1483 Cath, Augl. x6a/i .A Gloferj'; cirothecarium. 
Gloving vbl. sb. [f. Glove sb, and 

V. + -IKO J.] a. The action of putting on gloves, 
b. The action or practice of making gloves ; the 
work done by a glove-makcr. 

1795 Ash, Suppl., Gloving, the trade of a glover. X826 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. tr. (1663) 277 Oh the bracing, 
the lacing, the bonneting, the veiling, the gloving. 1883 
Gd. Words 240 The women earn a few^ weekly pence by 
gloving. x59x Miss A Heatiikr-Cicc in X9M Cent, Dec. 

f >40 The young woman, in lively chat with a neighbour who 
Kid brought in her gloving. 

^ atirib. 1807 Vancouver Agric.Devon (1813) 3S6 1 'lic glov- 
ing business. .h.is furnished means of employment to many. 

Glow (glo-), sb. [f. Glow ».] 

1 . The state or condition of glowing with lieat. 
a. Shining hc.at. I'Jir. 7» (cf. Aglow). 

x 8»7 Kr.nu: Chr. Y. 4th Sund. aft. Easter vii, I’he strug- 
gling spark of good within. .'I'heytiuicken to a timely glow. 
1847 Emerson Poems, Woodnotes. Drifting sand-heaps feed 
iny Slock In summer's scorching glow. 18^ D.G. Miratru. 
Reveries Bachelor Es But my fire is in a glow, 1878 


Huxley Physiogr, 77 The merest point remains in a state 
of glow. x88t AIaxwell Electr. ^ Magrt, I. 56 ITie elec- 
trical glow is therefore produced by the constant passage of 
electricity through asmall portion ofairin which thetension 
is very high. 

b, A lively sensation of animal heat. Phr. in 
aglozv, colloq. (all) of a gloiv. 

1793 Beddoes Calculus 194 1 'he glow e.\'perienced in com- 
ing out of a cold bath. 1820 W. Scokesbv W II. 353 

In chasing each other round the decks, they h.ad excited a 
genial glow of heat in their bodies. 1831 J. DAVif^ Manual 
Mat. Med. 59 In a few minutes a comfortable glow succeeded. 
x86s D ickens 1. vi, ‘ Sit close to the fire.. You muit 

be frozen.’ ‘Well Lizzie, I ain't of a glow, that’s certain.* 

2 . Brightness and warmth of colour ; a state of 
glowing brightness, a flush. Applied esp. to the 
warm red of the cheeks indicating youth or health. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. ni. iv. 57 A pageant trucly plaid 
Betweeiie the pale complexion of true Louc, And the red 
glowe of scome. X727“46 Thomson Summer 147 .At thee the 
rubj’ lights its deepening glow. X775 Sheridan Duenna 11. 
i, Then the roses on those cheeks are shaded with a sort of 
velvet down, that gives a delicacy to the glow of health. 
*795 Genii. Mag. 540/r The glow of ripe fruits and 
declining leaves mark the Autumn. 18x3 Ro\ehy \. i. 
The moon is in her summer glow. 1835 W. iRvnsG "Toxtr 
Prairies 77 We perceived, .a ruddy glow flushing up the 
sky. 1855 Macaulay ///f/. Eng. xix. IV. 534 Marj’ was 
gone, cut off in the prime of life, in the glow of beauty. 
xB6o Tyndall GAic. ii. i. 228 The red glow of the mountains 
at sunset. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iv. 125 Her face 
seemed lighted up with an unearthly glow. XB78 Browning 
La SaisiazE 2 \ I -- Saw proceed the transmutation— Jura’s 
black to one gold glow. 

3 . Warmth ol feeling or passion ; ardour. 

1748 T. Mason Elocut. 35 Cicero observes that there must 
be a Glow in our Stile if we would warm our Hearers. x8is 
^'iViOn^There' snot ajoy theworld cixtt give *i, Whentheglow 
of early thought declines in feeling’s dull dec.'iy. xSs^ J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. n. xii. 253 On tins occasion he 
felt the glow of self-approbation. X863 Geo. Eliot Rcmcla 
11. viii, Romola felt herself surrounded and possessed by the 
glowof hisp.'issionate faith. 1865 Dickens Mut. /^nin.vi, 
‘And you come, brother', said Kir. Wegg in a hospitable 
glow. 1S67 Stanley Westm. Abb, vi. (1S68) 454 In theglow 
of a religious revival. 

4 . Comb., some of which may be combs, of vb. 


Glow : glow-beetle, + glow-bugs Glow-worm; 
glow-discharge, * the luminous discharge of elec- 
tricity from the pointed conductor of an electric 
machine in vigorous action where the electrified 
particles of air stream away* (JSyd.Soc.Lex, 1885); 
glow-fly-ss Fire-fly; glow-lamp; a lamp in which 
the light results from the incandescence of a resist- 
ing substance, e.g. carbon, produced by the passage 
of an electric current ; glow-lighting, lighting by 
glow-lamps. 

x86o PiESSEZrrt^. C/;m. Wonders 2 Glow-worm, more cor- 
rectly *8:Iow-beetle. 1781 S. Peters Hist.Conneetieui 259 
The *GTow-bug both crawls and files, and is about half an 
inch long. X87X tr. Schellen's Speetr, Anal. Ixx. 433 The 
•glow-discharge is perfectly noiseless. 1789 E. Darwin Bo!. 
Card. JL 137 So shines the *glow-fiy, when the sun retires. 
1851 P. H. (josse Naturalist'' 5 Soj. Jamaica xo6 , 1 will now 
speak of ourothcr luminous insect, tlieGlow-fiy(/^n/< 5 mjf 
nociilucus). iE!E^DnilyNon'St^\uT.iii For general domcNiiC 
illumination he thought the *gIow lamp, as made by Swan 
and Edison, was the proper one. 1894 Ibid. 2 Oct. 6/6 lor 
•glow lighting there is one 200 kwt. steam alternator for 
supplying 5,700 eight candle-power lamps. 

Glow Fs'- 1. and pa. pple. glowed. 

Forms : OE. gldwan, 4, 6 glowe(n, 5 glowyn, 
glewe, (7 glouo), 4- glow. Fa, pple. 8 rare 
glown. gliwan, recorded only in pr. pple. 

gldwende and pa. K.gldow, was a redupl. sir. vb, 
but the corresponding vbs. in the other Tcut. Lings, 
arc weak : OS. glbjan in O.xf. glosses (Dii. gloeien'), 
OHG. gluotn (MHG, gliien, gliiejen, mod.Ger. 
glilhen), ON. {*gl(hva)glJa, diso gltija (MSw. ^gloa, 
glbia, Sw. dial., Da.^/a ; forSw., Da. to stare, 
see Glow z/,-). As the vb. is wk. after OE., it 
possible that the existing word may not be the de- 
scendant of OE. gldwan, but an adoption from ON. 
The Tcut. root *glb- appears also in Gitr.D, and 
perh. in OE. §l(fm (see Gloamiko), though the 
latter may possibly contain the ablaut-variant 
*glit- ; the wcak-grade of the root, *glh-, is found 
in Glass, perh. also in Glade.] 

1 . inlr. To be heated to the point of incandes- 
cence; to emit bright light and heat without 
flame. Said also of a fire, *t* To gloxv out, to go 
out with a glow, subside from its glow. 

cxooo /Elfric Horn. (1844) L 424 I-ecz.'iff 5 a jtcnancluu' 
hate glowendc to his sid.in. — Saints' Lives vii. 94 ° 1 ^* 
fyr wcar 5 l»a acwcnced |».xt ba:r an col nc kIcow. csoso 
Aldhelm Glosses (Bodl.) in Napier^. E. Glosys L 4 S'F 
Fulminauitj/ro elamif, glcow, jwmn. e Michael^ 

S. E. Leg. 1 . 315 Ase yf a man name n sclabbc of 
glowyndc were a.fu>Te, X340 IfA^froLE Pr, Come. 7^1 ‘ 

brynandbantlcshateglowand. a 1400 394 tHnctn) 
menc thorchcrtlc he blawe, And f>T« tliorehryne and 
rWwrYpIochcI. cs^AoI'nmtp. Parv. 200/1 Glowyn, as Loo.e 
yryve, candeo. J623 Glou'.^ to be 
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^>7106 to glowen and bu<c. 
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GLOW-WOBM. 


‘ b, quasi-/rj;;j. with cognate obj. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. iv. 192 Shall pagan pages glow celestial 
flame, And Christian languish? 

c. Of the eyes : To glow into, to penetrate as by 
burning. nonce~nse. 

1842 Lvtton Zanoni vii. xxii, Mine eyes shall glow into 
tlu’ brain. 

2. To shine, emit light, appear suffused with 
radiance, like something intensely heated. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 114 Glas Jjat glowed & glj'^t. 
<11400-50 Alexander 3368 The fourte was a granate }jat 
glowys all \>2.T fynest, c 1420 Antnrs of Arih. xxxi, His 
gloues and his gamesuns gloet [v.rr. glowed, glomede] as 
the gledes. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 604 Now glow’d the 
Firmament With living Saphirs. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 
143 As heav’n with stars, the roof with jewels glows. 1802 
Campbell Hohenlimien v, But redder yet that light shall 
glow On Linden’s hills of stained snow. 1827 Scott Let. 
to Lockhart in Life v, The eye [of Burns] .. glowed (I say 
literally glowed) when he spoke with feeling or interest. 
.i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xvi. xo6 One peak of snow in parti* 
cular glowed like fire. 

b. To gaze with * glowing’ eyes. rare''^. Cf. 
Glow z/.- (quot, £■1374). 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh u. 343 There he glowed 
on me With all his face and eyes. 

3. To be brilliant and ‘ warm ’ in colouring. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt's T. 1274 The cercles of hise eyen in 
his heed They gloweden bitwyxen yelow and reed. 1667 
Milton P. L. vm. 618 A smile that glow’d Celestial rosie 
red, Loves proper hue. a 1700 Dryden ( J.), Clad In a gown 
that glows with Tyrian niys. 1703 Pope Vertumnus loo 
The fair fruit that on yon’ branches glows. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 1327 Or as the rose . . Fre.sh from Aurora’s hand, 
more sweetly glows. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. n. 65 
Qualf the palm’s rich nectar as it glows. 1834 Lytton 
Po7npeii 1. 1, His tunic glowed in the richest hues of the 
Tyrian dye. 1867 Deutsch in Rem. (1874) 2 Pictures teem- 
ing with life, glowing with colour. 

4. To he excessively hot ; to be on fire, to burn. 
lit. and Jig. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 103 And |>enne failed fur on 
false meniie houses. And good menne for here gultes glowe^ 
on fuyr after. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, i. 323 The torrid 
Zone Glows with the passing and repassing Sun, 1709 
E. Smith To Mem. f. Philips 150 Yawning Gulphs with 
flaming Vengeance glow. 1716 Addison ^i£s Met. ii. 
Phaeton 105 From their nostrils flows The scorching fire, 
that in their entrails glows. 1789 E. Darwin Botanic Gar> 
den 11. ii. 103 Then fly the spoles, the rapid axles glow. 

5. To bum with bodily heat ; usually with the 
accompaniment of heightened colour. 

c 1386 Chaucer Catu Yeom. Prol. <5* 7', 1096 For shame of 
him my chekes wexen rede; Algates, they biginnen for to 
glowe, 153s JoYE Tindale 42 Myne eares glowed for 
shame to here him. i6ox Holland Pliny xxvni, ii. ^7C, 
Moreover, is not this an opinion generally received, That 
when our ears do glow and tittle, some there be that in our 
absence doe talke of us? 1693 Dryden Ovi<Cs Met. 650 She 
glows with blushes, and she hangs her head. 1708 Hearne 
Collect. 3 Feb. (O. H. S.) TI. 92 A.. Sermon, which would 
have made ye Ears of ye Whiggs glow. 1830 Cunningham 
Brit. Paint. IL 66 His brow glowed, he burst into tears 
and hurried out of the room. 1838 Lytton Alice 126 Her 
cheek glowed while she spoke. 1884 '\V. C^ Smith KildrO’ 
Stan 95 Girls, all glowing with the flush of life. 

6 . To burn with the fervour of emotion or pas- 
sion. Said of persons and their feelings. 

a 1649 DruMm. of Hawth- Hymn Fairest Fair i, I feele 
my Bosome glow with wonllesse Fires. 1706 Prior Ode on 
Success Her Majesty's A r/tis 141 While with fiercest ire Bel- 
lona glows. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. m. § i A certain ardour 
or enthusiasm that glowed in the breast of a gallant man. 
174T Richardson Pamela (1824) I. i3X, I glowed between 
shame and delight. 2787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 27 Jan., 

1 trembled and glowed alternately with surprise and pleasure 
at this recital. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. V. Hi. 44oThecourage 
of the first ages of the republic glowed in his breast. 1855 
M.^caulay Hist. Eng. xv. Ill, 521 The Tories, glowing with 
resentment which was but too just, were resolved [etc.]. 
1878 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, ix. 270 Some of them glow- 
ing with the heat of early enthusiasm. 

•^7. trails, causativdy. To make hot; to heat. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 125/1 Glowe 
them [Wallenuttes] in the fyere, then proiecte them in a 
gobblet with oulde wine. _ x6^ Shaks. Ant. Cl. 11. ii. 209 
Fannes whose winde did seeme, To gloue the delicate 
cheekes which they did coole. 1683 Pettus Fleia Mitt. r. 
140 Glow it often that it may not be shivery. 

Glow, Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 glogh ; cf. 
Glew v.~ [Cf. Sw., Da. glo to stare, look sullen ; 
it may possibly be a use of Glow z/.i] in/r. To 
stare. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. 1. 2 {Camb. MS.) She was a 
lytel amoued and glowede with cruwel eyen. CX400 Destr. 
Troy 2922 To glogh vppon gomes at gedering of folke. c X420 
[seeGAWZ^.]. i6xx Cotcr., Borgnoycr^xo glow, glote, or 
loure. 1678 Dryden & Lee CEdipus iv. 1, A thousand 
frantick Spirits. .Peep’d from the watry Brink, and glow’d 
upon me. X843 John's Acc. Trip to Bristol in Halliwell 
D/cMnlrod.ay/aTha ’ossesdid glowy, an' tha sheep glowied 
too. 1863 in Barnes Dorset Gloss. 1880 lY, Cornwall 
Gloss.^ Glow, to stare ; to look cross. 

Glow(e, obs. form of Clove sb.- 
1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvil. Ixxix. (1495) 652 
Glowes highte Gariophili. 

tGlowliard. Obs. Forms: 5-6 glo(u)berd(e, 
6 glo(0)bard(e, glowberde, gloebeard(e, 7 
glo('W‘)bard, -bird, [f. Glow v. + Bird ; cf. lady- 
birdj\ A glow-worm. 

0 *47S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 766/19 Hec nocticula, a 
glouberd. 15x9 Horman Yulg. io3 A flye or a worme 
called a glouberde. X572 R, H. tr. Lavaturus' Ghostes 


I. xi. 51 A Gloewoorme, or gloebeaide \ed. 1596 Globard], 
160X Holland Pliny 1. 326 These Glowbards neuer appeare 
before ha^ is ripe, 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 566 The 
worme which is called a gloworme, or a Globird. ' 

Glowe, obs. form of Glove, Glue tb. 

Glower (glau'J, glau'oi), Chiefly 6ir. For 
forms see the vb. [f. Glower ».] The actioa of 
glowering ; a fixed and intent look ; an open-eyed 
gaze or stare. Also, a glower of (something). 

1715 pENNECUiK Poems 22 Every Glour they give would 
fright a Coward. 2786 Burns Interv. with Ld. Daer iv, 
To show Sir Bardys willyart glowr. — Winter Night 
i, When Phosbus gies a short -liv’d glow’r Far south the lift. 
1826 J. Wilson Nod, Ambr. Wks. 1855 L 240 Let me hae 
anither glower o' my galloping goddess. 1859 J. Brown 
Rab 4 F. (1862) 20 James, .gave him [the mastiff) a glower 
from time to time, and an intimation of a possible kick. 
Glower (glauoj, glairsi), v. Forms : 6 gloTvir, 
6-8 glowr, 6, 8-9 glour, S glowre, glow’r, 9 
glower. [Of obscure etymology: in sense the 
word agrees with Glore v. 2, but the difference in 
vowel is against its immediate identity with this. It 
may possibly be f. Glow v.'^ + -er s.j 

1. inir. Sc. To stare with wide-open eyes; to 
gaze intently or with an air of surprise. Also io 
glower at, over. 

1500-20 Dunbar xHx. 24 On gallow treis 5itt dois 

he glowir. Ibid. Ixxv. i9^As ane gaist I glour and grane, 
I trj’mble sa, 50 will not trow, 1535 Lyndcsay Satyre 136 
He glowTis, euln as he war agast, Or fieyit of ane gaist. 
? ft 1550 Freiris Berwik 350 in Dunbar's Poems (1693) 
297 He granit, and he glowrit, as he wer woid. <21605 
Montgomerie Flyting w. Pohoarl 399 Some glowring 
to the ground ; some grieuouslie gaipe. 17x1 Ramsay 
Elegy M. Johnston yz Fou doss we us’d to drink and rant 
Until we did baith glowV and gaunt. 1724 — 7 'ea't. Misc., 
Katy's Ansiver i. My mither's ay glowran o'er me Tho’ she 
did the same before me. *725 — Gentle Sheph. 1. 1. sang i, 
Upon a dyke I lean’d, glowring about. 1785 Burks Holy 
Fair ii. As lightsomely I glowr’d abroad, To see a scene 
so gay, 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, I never ask what brings 
the Laird of Dumbiedikes glowering here like a wuU-cat. 
1869 Gibbon Robin Grayix, ‘What are ye glowering at, 
laddie', said his mother. 1885 R. Buchanan Water 
xiv, Why do you glower at me like that. 

quasi.//'<x«^, 7 a 1665 GvruniB Serm. (1709) 7 (Jam.) 
There the poor men stood gazing and glowring out their 
eyne, to behold the place where he ascended. ^ 
transf, 1785 Burns Death 4* Dr. Hornb. iv. The rising 
moon began to glowr The distant Cumnock hills out-owre. 

2. To look angrily or crossly; to scowl. Also 
dial, of the weather : To be gloomy. 

This sense is perh. partly due to misapprehension of the 
meaning of jf/jw^^in Scottish writers, but may also be based 
on the Engush dialect use, which appears to be genuine. 

*775 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 4 Mar. ‘ But added 
he, drily, ‘I did not. Well, Bell, what do you glow’r at?* 
01791 Pecce Derbicisms to2 G/inures, is dull or lowering. 
1822 T. L. Peacock Maui Marian 177 The baron glowered 
about him with an expression of countenance that shewed he 
was mortally wroth with somebody. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley 
Ixxxviii, The M'Nab and the Englishman . , sat glower!^ 
at each other like twa tigers. 1857 Trollope Barchester T. 
(1861) 315 Mr, Slope saw it, and glowered with jealousy. 
i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xv. (1889) 146 Don't sit 
glowering as if you had swallowed a furze bush. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 2 Jan. 2/1 They bad nothing to show but. .Europe 
glowering upon us with hate. 1886 Chester Gloss., Clour 
or Glower, to have a cross look. ‘ When the clouds threaten 
bad weather we calf them glowering’ W. 

Hence Glo'werinff vbl. sb. Also Glow'erer, 
one who glowers, an idle gazer. 

17x5 Sir j. Clerk Mem. (1895* 86 He called to a friend 
..next his bed, that if he pleased the Glourers might come 
in, meaning the GaserS, and such who rather out of curiosity 
than sympathy., attend the sick till their breath go out. 1826 
J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 132 A’ thae ihings.. 
justifies the leddies to a certain extent o‘ their glowerin. 

. Glower(e, obs. form of Glover, 

Glowering (glano-riq, glau-ariq), ppl. a. [f. 
Glower v. + -ing -.] That glowers, 

1508 Dunbar Flyting w, Kennedie 98 Na, glowrand, 
gafpand fule, ihow art begyld. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
ll. 493 With atrie visage and with glowrand ene. a 1791 
Pecce Derbicistns 102 Glowring, gloomy. x8r6 J. Wilson 
Noct. Ambr. Svks. 1855 1. 128 Only see Mullion’seen — how 
gleg and glowrin in perfect greed and glo^. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. III. i, Sitting down., to stare at his glowering friend 
with his back to the fire. 

Comb. X877 B1.ACK Green Past, xx. An invitation to dine 
with this thick-headed and glowering-eyed Scotchman. 
Hence Glowerin^ly adv. 

1859 F. Francis Newton Dogvane II. xi. 287 The ladies . . 
looked rather glowcringly upon the wretched Chilli. 1859 
Dickens T. Two Ci 7 *« i. v,'i'he people, .croaked over their 
scanty measures of thin wine and beer, and were glowcringly 
confidential together. 

Grlowgelofre, obs.forni of Clove-gillyflower. 
Glowing Glow v. + -ing k] 

The action of the vb. Glow, in its various senses. 

c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 200/x Glowynge of hoote fyre, or 
yryn, or oher lyke, candor. 1562 Turner Baths ii b. They 
are good for . . the glowyng or sounde of the eares. 1579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 171 And God grant thee that glowing 
and sting in conscience. 1704 Addison Italy {17331 5 ^ You 
have no Concern m..theGIowingsofSummer. X733 Cheyne 
Eng. Malady ir. xi. | 2 (i 734 ) 22? Uncertain Fils of Cold- 
ness and Rigour, with succeeding Glowings. 1862 W. 
Branks Life in Heaven iv. (X865) 58 Their Souls are 
warmed with the glowings of divine love. x866 Odling 
Anim. Chem. 63 The glowing is soon succeeded by a 
brilliant combustion, x^i Athenstum -zz Aug. 245/3 The 
luminosity, .is due to a simple glowing. 


f b. In transitive sense ; The action of causing 
to glow. Obs. 

■ ^ 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. 140 The glowing must be done 
in a golden little half Pipkin. 

Glowing (gl^^ iij), ppl. a. [f. Glow v. + -ing 2.] 
That glows, in senses of the vb. 

1 . That is in a glow from the action of heat ; 
.burning, incandescent. 

c Joooliax. Leechd. \l.216CtmeTig tog«ederemid glowende 
isene. c X2oo Ormin 1067 O hati allierr haffdenn Glow- 
ennde gledess 3arTkedd. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 187/B1 He let 
nime plalus of Ire, .^heo glowinde were. <2x300 Cursor ht. 
23438 If it war scoit into H hefd, A glouand iren Jiar in 
beleued, and [etc.]. cx4so ME. Med. A'/:. (Heinrich) 70 Ley 
hem on a glowynge tylsion. 1535 Stewart Ciwi. Scot. II. 
5X2_Richt oft he fell into ane glowandheit. XS97 tr. 

Guillemeau's Fr.Chirurg.ii^h/2 A glowingeor redde-hotte 
. Cauterium. 1621 T. Williamson tr.G’oN/nrrr WiseYicUlard 
52 But old men are like . . a small gloing fire, which dyes and 
goes out of it selfe. 1704 Addison Italy 240 Like a va«;t 
Caldron fill'd with glowing and melted Matter. 1848 Lytton 
Harold viii. vi, The Vala paused . . gazing in awe on the 
glowing Slone. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sci. i. 3 The 
glowing vapour of the familiar metal, iron. 

2 . Brilliantly luminous ; brilliant, rich, and warm 
in colouring ; also, having the glow or exuberant 
colouring ol excitement or health. 

13., E. E. Allit. P. C. 94 Our syre syltes .. on sege so 
hyge In his glwande glorj'e. X637 Milton Lycidas 145 
The glowing violet. 1697 Dryden Alexander's Feast 70 
The master saw the madness rLe ; His glowing cheeks, 
his ardent eyes, xniz Addison Sped. Mo. 477 F i 'i'he 
glowing redness of the berries. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
13x5 Her naked limbs of glowing while. 1794 Mrs. Rad- 
CLIFFE Myst. Udolpho i, Nor was it in the soft and glowing 
landscape that she mo-St delighted. sZoaAsiat. Ann. Reg., 
Misc. Tr. 231/r Female musicians, with glowing cheeks and 
faces like the sun. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara Vert de V. 
viii. In glowing health, with boundless wealth, But sickening 
of a vague disease, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 24 As he stood 
in the glowing light of the fire. 1879 G. A. Sala in Daily 
Tel. 8 May, Sir John's glowing canva.s might be mistaken 
for a moment for some Bacchanalian triumph. 

1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 32 The glowing colours 
of the histoiian, 78sx-s BriMley Ess., Tennyson 50 The 
dramatic colouring throughout is maintained at a glowing 
tone._ X871 Freeman Norm. Cong. {1876) IV. xvh. 80 A 
glowing description of the wealth of England. 

3 . That glows with passion; ardent, impassioned, 
fervid. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Absent Dame Complaineth Wks. Herbs 
(1587) 13B The priuie coales, of glowing ielousie. 1747 
Collins Passions 7 By turns th^' felt the glowing mind. xBos 
N. Nicholls Let, in Corr. w. Gray (1843) 45 He was much 
struck with the glowing eloouence. .of Rousseau. 1835 Ure 
Philos. Manuf. 15 Arkwright . . had the . . boldness to predict 
in glowing language, how [etc.]. 1869 Ruskin Q, of Air § 53 
Athena, spiritually, is the queen of all glowing virtue. 1883 
Sir T. aIartin Z^<f. Lyndhurst W. 120 It was not without 
cause that the fond mother wrote of her son in such glowing 
terms. 

4 . qmsi’Odv. in glozvtng hot. 

^ CX450 ME. Med.Bk. (Heinrich) xxsTakean hoot tile, hat 
is glowynge hoot. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 62 Take a culture 
..or suchc an other yren, & take it glowing hole. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 54 A parcel of the Flint or Steel., 
which., is made so glowing hot, that ’tis melted into glass. 
1784 Cowper Tiroc. 304 The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing 
hot. Playing our games, and on the very spot 1848 J. A. 
Carlyle tr. Dante's Inferno ix, All over so glowing-hot, 
that iron more hot no craft requires. 

Hence Glowingly adv., in a glowing manner, 
with brightness, high colour, or warmth ; ardently, 
enthusiastically. 

a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M. iv. i, Out hee must 
breake, glowingly againe, And with a greater luster, c 1815 
'h\oov.BlrishMelodies,\Yhencoldin the earth 15 If happiness 
. .glowingly smil’d On bis ev’ning horizon. 1822 Examiner 
428/2 We do not look at this group coldly hut glowingly. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe n. v. 305 The tremendous 
cliffs have been glowingly described in .. many Alpine 
books. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 533/2 She was glowingly 
proud of her kitchen, a 1887 Jefferies Field 4- Hedgerow 
(1889) 20 Some [apples] . . more glowingly beautiful than 
the rest. 

Glowir, obs. Sc. form of Gloweb. 

Glowr, obs. form of Glower. 
t Glowsing, vbl. sb. Obs. [Cf. Glossers.] 
Carousing. 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif. viii. 106 Belshazzar’s 
drinking and glowsing in the cups of the Lord . . cos: him 
both his life and his kingdome. 

Glowt, obs. form of Glout v. 

Glowton, obs. Sc. form of Glutton 
Glow-worm (gl^»’wajm). Forms : 4 glou-, 

5 gloo-, 6-7 glo-, gloe-, glowe-, 6- glow-worm 
(etc. : see Worm). See also Glose-wokm. [f. Glow 
V. + Worm] A coleopterous insect {Lampyris^ noc- 
tiluca,Aj\xxn.'), the female of which emits a shining 
green light from the extremity of the abdomen. 
The female is wingless ; the male is winged, but 
non-luminous. 

a. C1320 N. Bozon Contes Moralises § 76. 95 Un autre 
nature de ceo verm qe es* appellc en Latyn cruke et en 
Engleir glouworm. 1444 Lydc. tn Pol. Poefus tRo\h)ll. 210 
- Afowlegloowerm indirknesseshewith a lyght- IS 3 ® P.'Lscc. 
225/2 Glowe worme that shyneth by nighi. 1555 Eden 
Decades 212 In this Hand are certeyne glo woo^es that 
shyne in the nyght as doo owres. 1602 StiAKs, Ilam. i. v. 
8oTheGlowworme..ginsto pale hn vneffcctuall Fire. 16*6 
Bacon Sylva § 224 A great Light drownelh a smaller, that it 
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cannot be sesne ; As the Sunne that of a Glowonne. c 1750 
Shesstoke£‘/<^/«vi. 30 No lover bless’d the glow-worm's 
pallid ray. 17^0. White 5 r/ 15 ifr/:c_(i 8 s 3 ) 382 jNIale glow-, 
worms attracted by the light. .come into the parlour. 1847 
TE.VN’vso>i Princess iv. 7 Where belo\y No bigger than a 
glov.’-worm shone the lent. 

h. (In 17th c. often applied contemptuously 
to persons.) 

IM4 Burton Anal. Mel. ii. iii. n. 260 A Nobleman there- 
fore in some likelyhood . . (isj an outside, a gloworme, a 
proud foole, an arrant asse. 2628 Ti.mme Silver Watch 
Beil i.ic. § 7 (ed. xo) 164 Reason (which the Fathers call 
Ncctilucam cerebri^ the brains Glo-worme). 1634 Ford P, 
Warbeck iv. iv, A slave ! A vagabond ! A glow-worm I 1652 
Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 152 The world is full of such 
glow-worme.s, that make some show of Spiritual Light from 
God. 

c. athib. and Comb. 

x62X Lady M. Wroth Urania, Paniph. io Aittfhil, 47 
How Glowworme-like the Sun doth nowappeare, 1623 B. 
JoNSON Time Vindic., He works by elow-worme light, the 
atoone's too open. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) /FX’r.n.341/1 
Though 1 know my selie vnworthy farre, With my poore 
Glow-worme Muse, t’attend thissiarre. rr 1549 Drusim. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks.‘(i7ii) 44 How oft have we .. Con- 
demn'd earths glow-worm greatness. i664_ Butler Hud. 
II. tii. 450 He .. rais'd it [his engine] till it levell’d right 
.Agaih-st the glow-wornii tail of kite. 1670 Dryden ^nd 
Pi. Ccitq. Granada x\. iii, For, gloiv-worm-like, you shine, 
and do not see. x686 Horneck Cntctf. Jesus iv. 60 ^leer 
glowworm light, that shine.s, but warms not. 

tGlow'y, a. Obs.'-^ [f. Glow -h-Y^] 
Glowing ; bright. 

1670-98 Lassels Pay. Italy I. 102 lliis fire, .appear'd to 
me.. to be.. of the s.'ime gloivy colour. 

Glowyn, obs. form of Glow d.I 
Gloxinia (gVksi-nia). [mod.L. ; named by 
L’Heritier after B. P, Gloxbt, who described the 
plant in 1 7S5,] An American tropical plant (N.O. 
Gestieraceie) with large bell-shaped flowers. 

x8x6-2o T. Green Univ, Herbal I. 621 Gloxinia Macu- 
lata\ Spotted Gloxinia. Sir Rohan's Ghost 129 Vases 
ofthe ..violet-coloured gloxinia. x^zGarden i8irar.x86/i 
Some of the old bulbs of Gloxinias should now be potted. 

t Gloy. Ohs. [a. F. glui\ cf, Dn. glui (sup- 
posed to be an adoption from Fr.] Straw. 

CX336 Durham MS. Bitrs, Rollf In factura nattarum de 
Gloy pro Refectorio, ij& vjd. 1483 CrtM. An$t. XS 9 A Gloy, 
spieamentum, 15x3 IDouclas Hineis vm, xi. 31 Quhais 
ruds laitly full touch thykyt war Wyth stra or gloy by 
Romulus the wycht. 

Qloyd, var. Gleyd, Obs.f a worn-out horse. 
Gloyfer, Gloyae, obs. ff. Gloveu, Gloze. 
Gloyt, obs. form of Gloat v, 

Gloze (gl^“z), sb. Forms: 3-7, 9 gloso, (4 
glos, 5 gloce, gloyse, i’c.glois, gloss, 6 gloase, 
gloose), 6- gloze. Also Gloss sb.^ [a. OF. 
ad. med.L. g/^sOf h. gldssa^ a word needing ex- 
planation, hence later the e.xplanation itself, a. Gr. 
7Xaf<r(7a, orig. tongue, hence language, foreign lan- 
guage, a foreign or obscure worj] 

1 . A comment, or marginal note ; an exposition ; 
«= Gloss i. arch. 

1340 Hamtole Pr. Consc. 4479 pe glose of i>e buke says 
alswa pat [etc.]. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 13 pc glose 
w.as gloriousely wnien with a gilte penne, CX430 Pil^. 
Lyf Manhode iii. xxi. (1869) 147 Now vnderstonde it wel, 
and expownde it as l»ou wolt, both textc and he glose. 
1548 Hall Chtvn., Heu, P, 36 See nowe howe an cuell close 
confoundeth the icxL 1579 PzxiO'n Guicciard. v. (1599) 212 
Making gloses vpon the capitulations past, rather like a 
Lawyer, then as a king. 1602 Warner Alb. Png-, ix. Hi. 
(1612)234 That with new Glores tainte the Text, 1834-^3 
Southey Jnierch. xvik (1862) 427 It is proper in this 

glose, commentary or exposition, to [etc.]. 1855 Browning 
/Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha Prol., Not a glimpse of the 
far land Gets through our comments and glozcs. 

2. Flattery, deceit; an instance of this, a flat- 
terint; speech, etc. + To make glose (const, n'd/.), 
to talk smoothly or flatteringly to. Now s-are, 

CX290 S. Eng, Leg. I, x94/x2 Heo, and hire dou3ircn 'also 
maden hire [>« glose. 1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 2381 Me it 
ortrowede & nc leuede 0031 is glose. CX386 Chaucer Sqr.'s 
T. 158 This is a verniy sooth with outen close, c X450 Bk. 
Curtasye 312 in Babees Bh., Yf any Inurgh slurncs l»e 
oppose, On^were hym mekely .nnd make hym glose. CX460 
Tenvnrley Myst. xxii. 223 Thou has made many close with 
thy fals lalkyng. Js8o I.vly Ettphues (Arb.) 36S women. . 
giuc more credit toiheirown glasses, than mcnsgloses. i6ox 
B. los^N Poetaster m. v. He . . ^ums back the gloscs of 
a fawning spirit. X674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), G/ose^ 
flattery or dissimulaiion. 2874 J, G. Holland Mistr. 
Manse ii. Hi. 92 No. .dainty glorc Could give him pleasure 
half so fine As that which tingled to her blows. 

b. A pretence, false show, specious appearance; 
also, a fH‘?gtiisc. Now rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26774 )>.ii com to scrift a glos to make. 
J340-70 Alex. If Dind. 1016 5 oure fmgnis.,5e fiillen wih 
r\*ngus As is wommenus wonc for wordliche glbse. X58X 
Savili: Tacitus' /fist. 1. (xxi. (1591I39TIUS glose of venues 
[l..yalsr virtutex] incre.Tsctl men's feare. a Sidney 
Arcadia |.(x59Stfii If then a bodily euill in abod^ilygloiebc 
not hidden, SluaUletc.]. x6oo Holland /. iT'^i.xxih. (1609^ 16 
(iloscs, and goodly shews of words. 1649 Br. Hall Ciixrx 
Crnsc.i.{s 6 sO We are naturally too. apl.. to fl.itter our- 
selves with faire glores of bad intentions. 1846 Ru.skin 
Med. Paint. lt84S» 1 . it. 1. ii. f 6. S 5 A glore, whether pur- 
posely worn or unconsciously assumed. 

3 . •=«Gloss/A* 3 [ad. U.g/oia]. 

1823 KosconSismondfiBit. ATwr. (1846) II. XXXVI460 We 
also meet with several gloscs or voUas upon a variety of 
devices or canroneis. 


4 . Cb;;;A, as gloze-giyer, 

CX449 Pecock Repr. i.xiLbs Expowners and gloze seuers, 
Gloze (gIo®2)i Forms: 4-6 glose(ii, 5 
glosin, -yn, 5*6 Sc. glois(s, gloss, 6 gloase, 6- 
gloze. [a. F, ghser (12th c,), f. glose Gloze sb.i 
(OE.had gUsan to gloss, interpret, f. *gl6se.f ad» L. 
glossa';i\ 

4 L irans. To make glozcs or glosses upon ; to 
discourse upon, expound, interpret. Also, to in- 
terpret (a thing) (0 be (so and so). Ohs, 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 57, I font h^re Frere.s . . Glos. 
ynge |je Gospel as hem good Hkeb- r:x425 Hampole's 
Psalter Metr. Pref. 23 Rychard Hampole Closed the sauter 
that sues here. <^2449 Pecock .ffr/r. i. vi. 31 Hiee writ- 
ingis ou^ien be glosid and be exjwwned. c 1450 Holland 
Hovjlat 35, I haue mekle matir in metre to gloss Of ane 
nothir sentence. 1453 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 190 Ane 
English boke of ye Pater Nosier, glosid, with Matynes of 
ye Passion. XS13 Douglas AEneis vm. vii. 54 Quhairfor, 
myne awin hart deyr, Sa far about thouglosis thi mater f 
1563 WinJet Four Scoir ThreQuest. To Rdr., Wks. x888_I. 
56 A werk .. cunninglie gloisslt oe sum weiJj leirnit and dis- 
crete man. 1551^ Shaks. Hen. K, i. ii. 40 Which Salike land, 
the French vnmstly gloxe To be the Realme of France. 
X762 Crazy Tales 76 You may gloze any word. 1820 Scott 
Monast. v. The cnurch hath her ministers to gloze and to 
expound the same [the Word]. 

b. absol. or iu/r. To interpose a gloss or ex- 
planation ; to comment. Const. o», iifon ; also in 
indirect passive. 

c 1380 Wyclif fPhs. (1880) 384 Clerkis . . willen glose here 
and say [etc.], c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 254 For in 
pleyn text it nedyth nat to glose. 14x3 Pilgr. Sozvle (Cax- 
ton 1483) IV. xxxvii. 85 No more men maye glosen with- 
outen text than bylde materles. 2566 T. Stafleton Ret, 
Untr. Jewel in. 64 He saieth not. Not so rightly, as M. 
Jewell gloseth. 1581 T. Watson Centurie 0/ Loue xvti. 
(Arb.) 53 Yf Poets haue done well .. To glose on trifling 
toyes. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. 7'rent. 821 Let your Authors 
glose as they list, Popery is but a yong faction. 28x3 Scott 
Rokeby i. xi, A while he glozed upon the cause, Of Commons, 
Covenant, and Laws. 2821 Shelley Promelh. Unh. in. iv. 
167 Tomes Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance. 1872 
Browning Fifittc xxxi, Gloze No whit on your premiss. 

c. (See quot. and cf. Gloze 2.) 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. i. ii. § 43 In this [the Spanish 
g/osa] a few lines .. were glosed, or paraphrased in a 
succession of stanzas, so that the leading sentiment should 
be preserved in each, as the subject of an air runs through 
its variations, 

2 . /rafts. To veil with specious comments ; to 
palliate; to explain away, extenuate. Frequently 
with over; falso with ort/. 

2390 Gower Con/. I, 84 Telle out and let it nought be 
glosed. c 1394 P. PI. Crede T45 Lere me to som man . . 
pat . . glosep noujt pe godspeil. 2509 Barclay Shyp of 
/b/j'f pivb, A r>'che mannys dede may no man hyde nor 
close. <ii$36lLixr)M.e. Exp. Matt, v-vii, Wks. (r573) 187/2 
They that , .seeke liberties, .to sinne vnpunished, and glose 
out the lawe of God. axs4xWvATTin TotteTsMisc, (Arb.) 
56 Nor I can not endure the truth to glose. 1548 Hall 
Citron., Edxv. /K, 242 Thus is the league m.nde with Lewes 
the French kyng, fraudulently glosed and dissimulcd. 1586 
T. B. Ln Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 380 With what impu- 
dende soever the wicked outwaralie gloze their corrupt deal, 
ings. 166^ Manlf.y Grotius' Low C. Warres^i Least he , 
should.. give Credit, to a thing so profane and detestable, 
however glosed over by those malitious People. 1827 Hood . ! 
Mids, Fairies xc\\, Besbrew those sad interpreters of nature, 
Who glaze her lively universal Ktw. 1845 Whittier Lines 
Washit^ion vi. With the tongue of flattery glozlng deeds 
which Cod and Truth condemn. 2878 in N.Amer. Rr:\ 
CXXVI, 469 The facts of human ininuiiy are not disputed, 
glozed over, or extenuated. 1884 R. Glover in Ckr. World 
9 Oct. 767/1 It is not charity to gloze over the sins and 
sorrows of men. 

3 . inir. To talk smoothly and speciously ; to use 
fair words or flattering language ; to fawn. Some- 
times coupled with flatter; also io gloze it. Now 
rare. 

a X300 Cursor nr, 8401 (Gott.) Ncj'der i kepe to gabb nc 
lose. cxxSS Chaucer Merck. T. 1*07, 2 )c.an nat glose, 
amarude man. cx^oo Destr.Troy x\^6Z Glose hit not 
lengur. 2519 Interl, Four EUm. (Percy Soc.) 4 Some to 
opicjTi fa>'our wyll flatter and glose. 256? R. Edwards 
Damon If PitkrasUsjiiHiij b.Painted spe.ache.ihat gloseth 
for gayne. i6o_3 Knolles t/ist. Turks (1621) 704 Kogen- 
dorlT. .made as if he would have used only the Hungarians, 
and glosed with Revalius. 2632 Sanderson x-iSerm. (1617) 
606 Let us take heed we doc not gloze with him, .as we doc 
one with another. 2783 Whiteiikad Ode New Year n Yc 
Nations hcarl nor fondly deem Britannia’s ancient spirit 
fled; Orglosinpwecp her setting beam, 2833 Carlyle A/iVc. 
(1857) III. 202 jhc dog glozed with profesMons of life* weari- 
ness. 2848 Lvtton llarold IX. iii. We would not that thou 
shouldcst learn too early how men's tongues can gloze and 
flatter. 1858 W, Johnson lenica, Reparabo ii, While my 
comrades pass away To bow and smirk and gloze. 
fb. qmsU/rafjs. To tell speciously. Obs.~^ 

1608 Rowlands Jfurnors Looking Gl. 15 Vnto the Man 
he goes, And vnto him this fayned talc doth gloze. 

i‘C. irans, TocIolhc(word5,clc.) with specious 
adornment. 

1430-40 Lyoc. Bochas iil-xstu. 90 This fentcncc is not 
globed. 2509, c X520, 2630 [see Ctozirn///. 

4 . To flatter, deceive with smooth talk; to 
coax, wheedle. Karcly const, to. Obs. eve. arch. 

f 1330R, BnUNNr.C/rrvw, (18x0)34 Pcs forto haue pei glosed 
him luUe mykclfe, C1386 Chaucer Mancipte's Prol. 34 
Of me certeyn thou shaft nat been ygloscd. c 1420 Pa/tad. 
on Hush. IV. 75S 1778] Now glose hem feirc, r 1420 Jacob's 
Well (E, E. t . S.) 96 His eem . . glosyd him to nym vfjuh 
fayre woordji. 1480 Caxton Ckren. Lng.xxW. 16 .My two 


doughters glosed me tho and now of me they selte Kiel 
PH'S. 1540-54 Croke 13 Ps. (Percy Soc.) 21 They that me 
with tales wold glose, Agaynst me worke the worst they 
maye. 2555 Adp. Parker Ps. xxxvi. 93 For he himselfe 
doth glose In hys bewitched eyes. 1^9 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) Ii* 61 The parasite glozes his master with sweet 
speeches. 

Gloze t'.- rare. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 

Glow v.~} intr. To look earnestly and fixedly; 
to gaze with pleasure ; to peer. 

2853 Jerdan Afftobiop IV. vii, 120 The pleasure of seeing 
oneself in print, [is] only to.be estimated by those who have 
glozed over the type. 2864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies Pole, X03 
That little Preventative fellow up on the cliff, that’s al'ays 

a. glozing out to sea. 

Hence f Qloze sb., an eager look, a ".ize. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. v. 56 Give a good glose from 
thy strain’d goggle eye. 

Gloze rare. [Cf. Gloss j^.-] a. 

ifitr. To shine brightly, to blaze ; also, to gleam. 

b. irans. To cause to shine. Hence Glo’zing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2820 A. Sutherland St. Kathleen III. 167 Gudewife, 
carry up a glozin’ peat, an’ kennel a spunk o’ fire in them 
bnith. 2880 L. Wallace Bert'Hur 3^6 An illusory glozing 
of the light glimmering dismally. Ibid, 358 The scanty 
light glosed them with the glory of day, 

t Glozed, ppi. a. Obs, [f, Gloze z/.l + -ed i.] 
In senses of the vb. : Provided with glosses, 
commented on; speciously adorned;* specious. 

239^ Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 303 What lede Ieyuei» bat ich lye 
Joke in be sauter glosed. 2483 Caxton Cnfiz 2 b, He sayd 
that he helde Cathon glosed for the best boke of Ins lybcr- 
arye.. 2509 Barclay ShyP 0/ Polys (1570) 168 It is not 
peased . . With cunning of Reiorike, tie glosed eloquence. 
<7x520 ~ Jugurtli 1 . 70 b, My vertue sheweth it selfe 
playnelie ynough without glosedde or payntedde wordes, 
1563 Homilies ii. Agst. Peril Idol. iti. Kk ij, Suche glorious 
glosed fables. 1630 Lord Banians Introd., Smiling out a 
glosed and bashfuu familiarity. 

t Glo'zer. Obs. Forms : 4 glosour, 4-5 
glosar(e, 4-7 gloser, (6glosier), 7- glozer. [f. 
Gloze z’.i'f -erIj after OF. 

1 . One who writes glosses ; a commentator, 

23B0 Wyclif Wks. ixSSo) 2S4 Falce gloseris maken goddis 

lawe derk. <“2440 Ptomp. Parv. 299/2 Glosare of tcxlj'S, 
glosator. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol, (1567) 226 But that these 
woordes. .touche. .onely the Priestes and the Ministers, the 
verv’ Closer [ed. s6xx glosser] him selfe U'.is newer. . so Im- 
pudent, so to saie. 25.. Fulke in Marbeck Bk.tf Notes 
(i^8x) 55 These words (saith the Romish gloser) are jhe 
Ciuill and Ecclesiasticall power. 

2 . A flatterer, sycophant. 

<rx4oo Apol. Loll. 105 SimpHst glosars, & vmrst willitl 
traytorls. a 1420 Hocclevf. De Reg. Prine, 30B8 A gloser 
also kepethe his silence Often, wltere he his lorde seethe 
hym mystake. 2456 Pci. Pomr (Rolls) 1 1 , 233 Now gloserj-s 
fulle gayly they go. 2575 Gammer Gurion iv. i Yet must 
I talke so sage and smothe, ns though I were a glosier 
\rimc<vd. lo.'^er). 1604 Middleton Father Hubburds 7\ 
Wks. (Bullcni vm. 61 Else would not glosers oil the son, 
Who, while his father liv’d, his acts did hate. 2659 Hasimond 
On Ps. cxxxi.Y. J4 God would at length discover and bring 
out such glozeLs. 1783 Ainssvorth's Laf. Diet. (Morcll) b 
A glozer, adulator. 

Glozing Cglpo’zitj), vbl. sb. [f. Glozu t).i + 
-ING The action of the vb. Glozh. 

1 . a. The action of glossing or commenting ; ex- 
position, interpretation. Also concr. a gloss, a 
comment, b. The action of glossing or explaining 
away ; extenuation, palliation. 

CZ340 Cursor M, 261:^5 (Fairf.) To m.ike to prest our 
synnis couh..wih'Out glosing. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xui. 

4, I wist neucrc freke that as a frerc^cclc. .Taken it for 
er teme and telle it with-ouicn glosynge. c 2380 Wyclif 
Set. ll'ks. 121.439 He [antichrist] groundik .• deds Jal 
he iloib.,in..glosynff of freri-^, 14x3 Pilgr. (Caxton) 

II. xliii. (1859) 49 Tliey peruertyn holy Scripture by faK 
vnderstandynge, glosynge (cic.). 2562 WinJet Crr/. TVirz* 
tatis ii. wks. 1888 I, 20 Hut wrj'sting, wryltig, gloissing, 
or cloking. 2575 G, Haryf.y Letter-hh. (Camden) 96 Term- 
ing. .all others mere countcrfayic glozings. 2587 GoLDisf* 
De Mornayx\\, (1617) eSoTlic glosing ofsome vrong. x64» 
Milton Smect. vill, Immediately be fulK to glozing. 
2829^. Rev. XLI. 344 This gentleman.. has made scver.sl 
marginal glosings. 2850 1 . 1 ’aylor J.ogicin Theol. cS'I’his 
doctrine, whatever may be the sofiening or the glozings that 
are attached to it. 

2 . Flattery, cajolcrj', deceitful blnndislimcnb 
specious talk or representation. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 23x9 Her of he let hem segge 
soh as it were in glosinge. <*2330 R. Brosnk Chron. Wrtce 
(Rolfs) 2319 Schco scyd nought glosyng tif his wifl^ *377 
La.vcl. P.Pl. B. XX. 174 With glosyngcs ami «iih g.«l>- 
bynges he gylcd Ic pcple. e xa^ Mirour Sa/uacioun 3^5 
O man w.-urc in this of wlkkid womans glosing. *S*° 
Pilgr. Per/. (W.de W. 1531) 57 Flee . . glosynge, pfea<urr< 

& vayne gJoryes. i64o\'o*kk Union lion. Bailles^f? Bcrkifi 
usingall his glosings, could not prevailc with the Ciilzcns l<) 
open their G.ites. a xfryj BARRow.S'rrwL v. Wk.<. 1. 65 

Ffaiiering colloguings and glorings. *765 H. U’aij^lu 
O/rantoiv. (1798) 65 Discompose not yourself for the gloim^ 
of a peasant's son. 1820 W. Irving .Sketch Bk. II. 164 Hi* 

sturdy nature would break through all their glonngs.^ 

t 3 . An allcfjcd imme for a 'company (o' 
taverners). Obs."~* 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Fvlb, A Glosyng ofTauernenL 

Glozing (gU'-zio). ///• [f- C1.0ZK f.' + 

-INO -.1 ) hnt rIo/cs ; flnlicrinp, co.ixinj;, 

1*97 K. Glouc. (RolK) xojtS Hit naddcofhim l>oieKo'd 
wonc Closinde Vkordcs false, <r 2400 A/cl. J ell. V /' 
vandisl flalerars, ft bhandisi baebitar*. 15*9 UcY hfde 
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Me (Arb.) 43 In his glosynge pistles before tyme. xsfe-s 
Jack JugUr (Roxb.) 33, I woll nat be deludyd with 
such a glosing lye. *597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. iv. § a 
Where the snares of glosing speech doe lye to intangle 
them. x686 Horneck Cruet/. Jc^is xiv. 336 A glozing 
pleasure invites them to consent, x766FoRDYCE.S*r«;/. Vug. 
Worn. (1767) in. viii. 42 A grave mce and glozing accent. 
X79X CowpER Iliad IX. 668 Henceforth his ^ozing arts Are 
lost on me. , x83*-4 De Quincey CiPJ'rtrs Wks. 1862 IX. 154 
A gloring tempter in search of accomplices. xByx W. H. 
Dixon ToucrlW.x. 43 Whose, .glozing tongue had won him 
favour. 

Hence Glo*zingly adv.y in a glozing manner. 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prine. 1918 They that . . glos- 
yngly unto her frendes talke, Spreden a nette before hem 
where_ they walke. 1607 R. Wilkinson Merchant Royall i 
A Scripture written in praise of women, yet not glosingly to 
make them better than they be. 1661 Hir H. Vane’s PoU' 
ticks 14 Without self-assentation (which even I glozingly 
declined). 

Qlu, obs. var. Glee sb.. Glue sb. 
tGlubi. Obs. rare. In 4 glob, glub(be. 
[Perh. cognate with glttbhe Globbe v. ; used to ren- 
der L. globiiSj prob. from the similarity of sound.] 

1 . A mass or heap. rare'^^. 

X38* Wyclif Josh. iii. 13 The watres..that camen fro 
aboue shulen stoond togidre in o glob [1388 gobet ; L. in 
una 7 nole\ 

2 . A band, company, troop, esp. of warriors in 
close array. 

138* Wyclif Nutn. xvh ii To hym silf he hath maad thee 
tocomenyj. .that. .al tbiglubbe[x388gaderyng ; Xt.glohu^ 
sioonde a3ens the LordT — 2 Kings ix. 17 Thanne the 
wayte..see the glub of Hieu commynge, and seith, I see a 
glub [X388 multitude ; L. globuui], 

t Glub 2. Obs.- ' [echoic ; cf. Gluck, Glug.] 
An inarticulate sound rendered by this spelling. 

X794 G. Apajis Nat. 4* Philos. I. ii. 58 An adequate 
quantity of air will enter through the neck with akindof glub. 
Glubbe, var. Globbe v., GldbI, Obs. 
Glucate (gl‘«-k^t). C/iem. [f. Gloc-io + 

-ATE 4.] A salt of glucic acid. 1840 [see Glucic). 
Glxicic (gl*K‘sik), a. Ckem, [a, F, glucique, f. 
Gr. sweet : see -IC. 

In this word, as xnglucina, glticinuvt, glucose^ etc., terms 
of chemistry chiefly formed in Fr. in the 19th and the latter 
part of the x8th c., the Gr. u is abnormally represented by w, 
instead of by y. Littr6 in his Diet, substitutes glyc^ for 
glue- in these words (cf. also Glucina, quot. 1819); out the 
proposed correction has not found acceptance among either 
French or English chemists.) 

In glucic acid, an acid obtained by the action of 
alkalis or acids on glucose. 

^1840 Turrteds Elem. Cheut. (ed. 6) iii. 981 By the forma- 
tion of glucic acid, i eq. of sugar disappears for each eq. of 
lime, and the molasses then contain glucate of lime. 1859 
Fffwnes’ Man, Ghent. 354 Glucic acid is very soluble and 
deliquescent, has a sour taste, and add reaction. 

Glucina (gl'wsaima). Chem. Formerly also 
glucine, glycine. [Latinized form of F. glucine, 
(Vauquelin, 1798), f. Gr. 7Xwf-vy sweet (some of 
the salts of glucina having a sweet taste) : see note 
s. V. GlboiO. For the ending -a, cf. magnesia^ soda, 
etc.] The oxide of glucinum or beryllium, other- 
wise called Beryllia. 

. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Ghent, l. JS7 Glucine. 1807 T. Thom- 
son Chem. 11.72 The discovery of a new earth, to which 
Vauquelin and his associates gave the name of glucina. 
18x9 Rees Cycl.^ Glycine^ Glucine. 1831 T. P. Jones 
Convers. Chem. xvii. 172 Glucina or glucine. 1884 F, J. 
Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 2x5 The Crystoberyl is an 
aluminate of glucina. 

Glncintun (glb/saimpm), Chem, Also glu- 
cinium. [quasi-L., f. GluciNAj q.v. 

In 1808 Davy suggested glucium as the name for the still 
hypothetical metal: see quot. s.v, Alumium.) 

A white metal obtained from beryl. Also called 
Beryllium. Symbol Be or Gl. 

x8i2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 358 Glucina is a com- 
pound ofa peculiar metallic substance, which maybe called 
glucinum, and oxygene. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 277/1 Gin* 
cinium, the metallic base of an earth or oxide (Glucina) 
discovered by Vauquelin. 1883 A. H. Church Prec. Stones 
V. 42 The fluorides of aluminium and glucinum have been 
made to yield distinct chrystals of chrysoberyl. 

Gluck (gl^’h), sb. [echoic : cf. Glug sb/’^J An 
inarticulate sound supposed to be expressed by this 
spelling. So with reduplication gluck-gluck. 

1880 Ckamb. Jml. No. 202. 635 It is as when we pour 
liquid from a full bottle ; at first it runs intermittently, 
with a ‘gluk-gluk’. 189a Sportsman 9 July 8/1 A clatter 
of knives and forks on plates.. a * gluck-gluck ’ of poured 
out drinks, and the merry laughter of the lunchers. 1894 
Hall Caine Manxman 113 The swish of the scythe . . the 
gluck of the wheels of the cart. 

Gluck (glok),z;. [echoic : cf. Glug z'.] inir.^o 
make a sound rendered by * gluck *. 

1898 Blackw. Mag, Jan. 19 The blood glucked at the 
thrapple. 

Hence Glu'oking nbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1847 Leichhardt Overland Exped. ii. eg The gluching 
bird — by which name, in consequence of its note, the bird 
may be distinguished — ^was heard through the night, i860 
TYNDALt. Glac. I. xvii. 120 A mellow glucking sound. -con- 
tinued long afterwards. 

Qlueogene, -genic : see GLTCOGEtt, -genic. 
Glucose (gl'7r'ko»s). Chem. Also glyoose. [f. 
Gr. 7\vk-i5s sweet 4- -ose 2; see note s.v, Glucic.] 
VoL. IV. 


a. A synonym for Dextbose or grape-sugar; now 
chiefly in non-scientific use as a commercial name 
for dextrose obtained from starch by the action of 
sulphuric acid. b. In extended sense : Any member 
of the group of sugars having the common formula 
CjHisOg, and including dextrose along with levn- 
lose, mannitose, galactose, etc. 

^ 1840 Turners Elent.Chem, (ed. 6) ill. 969 Although the 
identity’ of the diflTerent kinds of sugar classed under the 
name of grape sugar or glucose be generally admitted. 1844 
Hoblvn Diet, Med.^ Glucose^ another name for starch 
sugar, diabetic sugar, or the sugar of fruits. 1847 Lewes 
I/isi, Philos. (1867) II. 361 The crystals of sugar nave to be 
decomposed and the sugar transformed into glucose. x88o 
Times s Oct, 4/6 Brewers do not disdain the use of glucose. 

atirib, 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Glucose /ermentt the ferment 
in the animal body which is instrumental in the conversion 
of glycogen into glucose, x^x B'hant. Insiit. Mag. Nov. 
163 Glucose syrups. 

Hence Glnco'sic a. [-10], • of or pertaining to 
glucose. 

x86o Illttsir. Land. Netvs 23 June 614/1 On the glucosic 
fermentation of cane-sugar. x86x Bentley Matt. Boi. 766 
A nitrogenous body playing the part ofa glucosic ferment, 

Glucoside (glb 7 *kdsaid). Chem, [f. Glucose + 
-IDE.] One of a class of vegetable substances which 
being treated with dilute acids or alkalis, or sub- 
jected to the action of ferments, are resolved into 
glucose and some other substance. 

1866 Odlisc a flint. Chem. 94 Tannin is a glucoside of 
gallic acid. 1878 Kingzett Anim. Ckem. 32 All glucosides 
yield sugar, and many starches also yield sugar. 1895 
Naturalist 23 Amygdahn, which is the glucoside of the oil 
of bitter almonds. 

Qlucupicron : see Gltcypickon. 

Gluder, Sc. var. Glother v., Obs., to flatter. 
Glue (gl'«, gbl), sb. Forms: 4-5 glu, 4-8 
glew(e, (4 glyu, 5 glowe, gluwe, gl6W5, 6 gleu), 
4- glue. [ad. OF. glu (sense i), Pr. glut late 
L. glut-em, gilts glne.] 

1 1 . Bird-lime. Also Jig. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel, Wks. 1. 223 Flee we her sentence 

as heresie or fendis glewe. c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 200/1 Glu, 
of festynge, viscus, x^SoCaxton Chron, Eng. xcv. (1482) 75 
They made engyns with glew of nettes. X704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) HI. 26/1 Who . . take so many [birds] with Glue 
or Nets. 

2. A hard, brittle, brownish gelatin, obtained 
by boiling the hides and hoofs of animals to a jelly; 
when gently heated with water, it is used as. a 
cement for uniting substances. Fish-glue (see 
Fish rd.l 7). Dutch ox Flanders glue •. a very , fine 
kind of glue. Lip or mouth-glue ; a compound of 
glue and sugar, which can be used by moistening 
with the tongue. 

f 1400 Lan/ranc’s^ Cirurg. 135 .^itweretwobordisweren 
ioyned togidere with cole or with glu. 1456 Tintinhull 
Churchw. Ace, (Som, Rec. Soc.) 187 It. in gluwe ad idem 
opus [bookbinding).. iiij^. c Metn. Rip<m(Suxiees) III. 
206 Item pro j lib. ie glew, ^d. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. i. 30 

Dippe your handc in molten glewe, 2658 A. Fox Wurtz' 
Surg. II. xxvi. 175 Just as glue is betwixt two boards to hold 
them fhst together. X7ia ir.Poniet's Hist. Drugs 1. 180 
Leaving it to dry . . to the Consistence of Flanders Glue. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 86 Awkward joinings 
by seams, tenons, nails, and glues, betraying the imperfec- 
tions of their workman to the eye. xB^ tr. Lagrange’s 
Chem. II. 293 Every substance . . an infusion of which can 
precipitate animal glue, possesses a tanning property. 2846 
G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 377 An odour of 
burned horn or glue. 

3 . Used loosely for any substance that serves as 
a cement. Marine glue (see quot. 1876). 

238* Wyclif Isa. xli. 7 Seiende to the glyu. It is good. 
cx^zS Se^’en Sag. (P.) 12^2 He setie a deppe caudron of 
bras, A manere of glowe he dyde thare-inne, c 1477 Caxton 
Jason 81 And wytn this glue thou shall enoynte tne mosels 
of these two meruayllous booles. x6x7 Markham Caval. 
VI. Ded., Whilest the glew of Lime and Simant shall knit 
stones together, so long in our house will be held their 
memories. X73X Arbuthnot Aliments (1735) 192 The 
Flowers of Grains, mix*d with Water, will make a sort of 
Glue. X876 Preece & Sivewricht Telegraphy 15 twtCy 
The marine glue, patented by JclTrey in 1842, is formed by 
dissolving one pound of caoutchouc in four gallons of 
naphtha. . . Two parts of shellac are then added to one part 
of this mixture. 

fb. =Gum. cherry-tree, plum-tree glue. 

XM3 Salmon Deron Med. i. 233 Cherry-tree, or Plum-tree 
Glew. i8o* Palev W h/. Theol. xix. (ed. a) 357 The glue or 
gum, being passed through these minute apertures, fonns 
hairs of almost imperceptible fineness. ‘ 

•j* c. Bitumen, pitch. Obs, 

2382 Wyclif Gen. vi. 14 With ynne and with oule thow 
sbalt di3ten it [the ark] with glew. 1398 Trf.visa 
De P. R. XV. xxiL (Tollem. MS.), Also here [in Babylon] 
was a loure, te mater herof was brent tyll made of glewe. 
Ibid. XVI. xix. (1495) .=>59 Glewe is slymy gleue of the erth , 
\,Bitumen esi terra a gleha limosa\. 1 

fd. —Bee-glue{g^t'&zzi)\\x.'L.gluten.Obs. 

1694 Addison Virgil Misc. Wks. 1726 I. x6 For this they 
hoard up glew. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 55 Th‘ in- 
dustrious Kind, .with their Stores of gather'd Glue, contrive 
To stop the Vents and Crannies of their Hive, 
e. Jig. 

X340 Ayenb. 246 He him lolnch to god be a glu of loue. 
*547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 48 Life is nothing 
else but as it were a glue, which in man fastneth the soule 
and body together. 1589 R. Bruce .SWw/. (1843) 154 Love is 
that celestial glue that conjoins all the frithful members in 


unity of one mysticall body. 1608 Hiefon Wks. I, 717/s 
Dissolue this glue, by which my affections are so close faslned 
ynto those earthly things, a 1659 Bp. Brow'nric .S*rrwr. (1674) 
ll. xvi. 205 Charity.. ’tis the glew and cement of the World. 
2858 ^well Amer. Tract Soc. Prose Wks. 1890 V. 9 SVe 
Americans are very fond of this glue of compromise. 

4 . Soap-making. A name for the condition of 
soap at an early stage of its manufacture (see quot.). 

X885 W. L. Carpenter Soap ^ Candles 167 Practice alone 
will enable the operator to judge of the completion of this 
first operation, c^Ied * pasting’ (French empdtage) ,. tht 
soap is then said to be .. in a * hitch ’ or ' glue 
6. at/rib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
ghu’bandage, -bntsli, -can, -clichi, -kettle, -paper, 
-size ; b. objective, as glue-boiler, -factor, -maker. 
Also glue-like adj. 

2894 Wes/nt. Gas, 29 Jan. 6 /s Wood splints were placed 
across the bandages and firmly wrapped in lint, the whole 
being covered by a *glue bandage. 1755 Johnson, *Glue- 
boiler, one whose trade is to make glue. 1847 Smeaton 
Builder's Man. 85 The glue, .does not drop from the ‘glue- 
brush as water or oil. 28^ Anthony’s Photogr. Bull. II. 367 
The manufacture of the *glue cliches is now an easy matter. 
sSSoPf. Hints Exam. Needleivork 67 Nets are used by the 
*glue factors in Bermondsey and Southwark, for drying the 
glue, x^s G. M. Tucker Com. Speech 2 A rusty stove sur- 
mounted by a *glue-kettle. 2^7 Allbutt's Syst. Med, II. 
514 A thin watery discharge which gradually becomes thick, 
viscid and ‘glue-like. 2885 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., Diseases of 
•glue-makers. 1825 J. Nicholson OPerat. Mechanic 475 
He. .forcibly presses the ‘glue-paper against it. 

6. Special comb.: glue-plaBt, a sea-weed, Plo- 
caria iettax {^Syd, Soc. Lex, 1885) ; glue-stock, 
hides used as material for glue ; glue-water, water 
in which glne has been dissolved. Also Glue-pot. 

2885 C. T. Davis Leather 1. 55 All stag, tainted, and badly 
scored.. hides, .must go at two-thirds price, unless they are 
badly damaged, when they are classed as ‘glue stock. 2683 
Pettus Flcta Min, u (1686) 20 Moisten them [the Ashes] 
with Strong-Beer.. or with a ‘Glew-water. 

Glne (gl'«, glS),!'. Forms: 3glywe-n,4glu'we, 
4-8 glew(e, 5 glu-yn, glw-yn, glyerve, 6- glue. 
Also pa. pple. 4 i-glewed, y-glywdd. [f. the sb. 
Cf. F. gluer (from 13th c.).] 

1 . trans. To join or fasten (together) with glue, 
or some similar viscous substance. Const, on or 
uponJooTunto. Also with advs.,as on, together, up. 

23.. K. ri/»r.6i8oAclay lheyhavetb..TheTof theymakith 
hour and halIe.,And wyndowes y-glywed by gynne Never 
more water nocomuth thcrynne, ct$86 Chaucer Sgr/s T. 
174 The hors of bras, may nat be remewed, It slant as it 
were to the ground yglewcd. xata-zo Lydg. Chron. Troy 

1. vi, Theyr lawes togither it shall glyewe. 2535 Coveroale 

Ecc/us, xxii. 7 Who so teacheth a foole, is euen as one that 
glewetb'apotsherde together. 2588 Shaks. Tit, A, iz. i. 41 
Goe too : haue your Lath glued within your sheath, Till 
you know better how to handle it. 2680 hloRDSK Geog. 
Reet. (1685) 62 Rolls of paper. Cut into long scrowles, 
and glu’d . . together. 2702 W. J. Bruyris Voy, Levant 
xxxvii. 146 Several Linnen Clothes glew’d imon each other. 
2741 'Viowio Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 290 The Cartilage seems 
to glew the two Bones together. 2782 Cowper Charity 50 
The hand . , Was glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gore. 
1850 Ann. Nat. Hist, Ser. ti. V. 284 These globules are 
probably composed of some tenacious^ mucus with which to 
glue the egg to any substance on which it may happen to 
settle. Gwilt Archit. (ed. 4) 579 The way in which 

bodies are glued up together for different purposes.. Two 
boards glued up edge to edge. 2889 J. M, Duncan Lect. 
Dis. Women xxviii. (ed. 4) 228 The ovaries and intestines 
and broad ligaments and parietal pelvic peritoneum became 
glued together. 

t b. To involve or entangle in some sticky sub- 
stance (such as bird-lime); so as to impede or clog 
free paotion {lit. and Jig-), Also, to constipate (the 
bowels) ; « Glutinate ib. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 301 J>e kynge [Louis] 
wiste noujt how faste be hadde i-glewed hym self, c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xxxi. 117 (Add. MS.) Wherfore his telhe of 
the oynement were so glewed [L. (ed. Oesterley) guunno 
pleni erant\ 2562 Turner Herbal w. 33 Duckes meat .. 
gleweth or bindeth or makelh fast the bowelles of yong 
childer. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 492 Those silly 
harmlesse bea-sts indiscreetly .. ensnared, glewed .. and 
shackled themselves. 2691 Dryden A!". Wr/-4«riii.ii, Heaven’s 
birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings. 

c. To glue up : to seal up as with glue ; to shut 
up tightly, t Also without up. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphiee 82 Put into a gallon pot 
certain plaits of clean fine lead, .glewing the pot with clean 
Lome. 2817 Cobbett Wks. XXXII. 3 ITie approaching 
Session of Parliament will open millions of pans of eyes, 
which have been glued up ^ false alarms for the 1a.st 
twenty-five years. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 258 
We were glued up. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To cause to adhere closely or 
firmly; to fix or attach firmly (as if by gluing). 
Formerly often without explicit reference to the 
lit. use, esp. in sense : To attach in sympathy or 
affection. Const, as in i. Also with up. 

e 2384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 671 Let men glewe on us the 
name, 2547 Homilies 1. Contention (2859) r3S,W? «nnot be 
joined to (jhrist our Head, except we be gluw with concord 
and charity one to another. 2593 ShakS. 3 H tn. V/, ii. vi. 5 
My Loue and Feare, glew’d many Friends to thee. And 
now I fall. <2x659 Bp. Brownric Sertn. (1W4) II. xxv, 314 
Prosperity glues us to this life, Afflictions loo^ us. X700 
Dryden Fables, Sieism. & Cutsc . 64t She, .Tlien J® jh^ 
heart ador’d devomly glew'd Her hps- xjSfiRv^SptrU. 
Diary (ed. a) X14 Why then so glued to this life? 2770 
Foote Lame Laver 11. Wks. 1799 H- 79 With your eyes 
glew’d close to the key-bole. 177* Smollett Humph. CL 
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13 July, She now began to glue herself to his favour with 
the grossest adulation. i8*x-3o Lo. Cockburn Mcvt. vi. 
(1874) 336 This single fact glued the whole Tories together. 
1826 Scott Woodst. ix, He glued the huge flagon to his lips. 
X8S3C. Bronte /'/V/<r//tfxiiL{r855) lar Her ear banng been 
glued to the key-hole. 1884 World 20 Aug. 15/2 Our men 
are taught to pound along automatically, with their left hand 
glued lo their trousers’ seams, - 
+ 3. intr. a. To stick together in virtue of some 
inherent property ; to adhere. Also jig. t). To 
admit of being fastened by glue. Obs. 

01420 Pallad. on Hush. r. 66 A roien swerd .. tough to 
glewe ayeyn though hit me delue. 1607 Middleton* Five 
GaUants iv. vui, Here be five on's ; let s but glue together, 
why now the world shall not come between us. i6^EvELy>t 
Sylva (1679) 27 Xi is observ'd that Oak will not easily glue to 
other Wood. 1701 Cosm. Sacra \\\. ii. 97The Fiesh 

will glew together, with its own Native Balm. 

+ 4 . irans. To daub or smear with glue or other 
viscous substance. Also with over. ? Ohs. 

1382 WvcLiF Exod. ii. 3 He tok a ionket of resshen, and 
slewdde it with glewishe cley, and with picche, 1398 Tre- 
viSA Barth. De P. R, xix. cxxviil (1495) 934 The vessell in 
the whyche Moyses was in was clewed or pytcbed. 2726 
Leoni \x, Albertis Archii. I. 49/2 Swallows .. when they 
build their Nests, first dawb or glue over the beams whicn 
are lo be the foundation. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. vii. 532 
All the tar-beat floor Is clogg'd with spatter’d brains and 
glued with gore. 

Glued (gl'«d, glnd), jpl. a. [f. Glue -d. + 
-ED 1.] Fastened with or as with glue ; also, 
smeared with glue. 

1703 Elstob in Hearne Colled. 30 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 108 
Were.. his glew’d tongue let loose, Shyrht^ s Builder' s 

Prices 50 Glued and mitred slips. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull. III. 74 Glued thread is pasted on a piece of heavy 
cardboard. 

Glue'-pot. A pot in which glue is melted by 
the heat of water in an outer vessel. 

x4^lCath.Angl. i6o/t A Glew pott, 1599 

B. JossoN Ev. Afnn out Hum. v. iv, I thinkc thou. dost 
Varnish thy face with the lat on’t, it lookes soUke aGlew-pot. 
a 2634 Randolph Muse's Looking-gl. iii. ii, He, with the 
pegs of amity artd concord, (As with the glue-pot of good 
government) Joints 'em together. 1678 Moxos Mech. 
Exerc. I. 102 Pour it into your Glew-pot to use, but let 
your Glew-pot be very clean. Mod. Put the glue-pot on the 
fire at once. 

Gluer (gl'«'3j,gl?7‘3r). [f. GLUEr<. + -Enl.] One 
who glues. 

1483 Cath. Angl.xinh A Glewer, r/wr. 2S73-80 

Baret Alt'. G 288 A glucr, gluiinalor. 2837 Walsh tr. 
Aristoph. Clouds 1. v. 446 A blackguard, a gluer-togethcr 
of lies. 

Gluey (gV«'i, glrrl), a. Forms : 4-5 gluwy, 
G-? glowey, glewie, gluie, 6-8 gluy, (7 gleiwye, 
8 gleuwy), 5-9 glewy, 8- gluey, [f. Glue 
si, + -Y 7 .] Resembling glue j having the properties 
of glue ; full of, or smeared with, glue ; viscous, 
glutinous, sticky. In early use : f Bituminous. 

2382 WvcLiF Geu. xiv, lo The wodi valei forsothe had 
manye pyttis of gluwy t^.r, glewyche) cley. X398TBEVISA 
Barth. DeP. R. V. Ivii. (1495) 172 In the fyrstejoynyngeof 
the bones is a maner of glewy and glemy moysture. c 2420 
Pallad. on Hush. 1. 75 And loke yf hit*(a clod] be glewy, 
tough lo trete. 2587 riARRisoK England 11. xxi. (1877) i. 333 
There is a kind of glewic matter which holdeth birds so 
fast as birdlime. 2695 Blackmore/'t'. iv. 104 Part is 

spun in silken Thre-ads, and Clings Entangled in the Grass in 
glewy Strings. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 90 
Lettmg fall upon them a few drops of glue}* matter with 
which their bodies arc provided. 2884 1. C^ldorke / ficAu 
Pasha 180 A crass, gluey substance filled his throat. 

Comb. 2866-7 Livingstone East Jmls, (1873) 1 , viii. 296 
Gluey-looking gum. 

irans/. and/g. e 14^3 Pilgr. Ly/Manhodew. xili, (1869) 
183 Ful of cley and arestinge, and glewy iskilhe, ofwordUch 
ricnesse of wurshipe, of strengthe of tdcl fairnes.se. 2649 
G. Daniel Trinarch. To Rdr. 28 Till ivakcn’d by the 
Clangor of fresh Quarts It breake the Gleiwye Prison, and 
vp-starts A fresh. Cutter Coleman St. i. Wks. 

171011.813, 1 will not have one Penny of the Principal pass 
through such glewy Fingers. 2768-74 Tucker Et. Nat. 
I1852) II, 446 Xt is possible to gain the art of grasping our 
idea? without letting them grasp upon the mind, or take 
such gluey hold as that wc cannot wipe off at pleasure. 
Hence Olno'yness, the quality, condition, or state 
of being gluey. 

261X CoTCR., Glueur^ glewinesse, clamminessc. 2659 tr. 
Cewemus' Gate Lang. Uni. x. rnarg.t Which . . ropeth out 
by reason of its clamminess or gluiness. 2727 in Bailky 
vol. II, Gluitiess. 27^ Ciievkc Ahe. Malady 1. iii. §2 
(1734) 26 This Class ofnervous Disoruers seems .. to arise 
from a..Glewviiess or Viscidity ol the Animal Juices, 

Glufo, Qlufor, obs. fF, Glove, Glover. 

OlulT, GlufTe, obs. IT. Glove, Gltfe v. 

+ Glug, [cf. GlubI.] a clod. ■ 

2382 WvcLiK xxvlii. 6 Place of a sar>T is stones, and 
the gluggis (tsBS clottis; L.^/r^j'Jof hym gold. 

Gltig (glPfi)? [echoic : cf. Gluck j 3 .] A 
word lormcd to imitate an inarticulate sound (sec 
quols.). Also rcdupl. glug-glufj. 

276S-74 Tucker Et. Hat. I. 55 Pretty Ijottle, saj-s 
Sganarelle, how sweet are ihy little glug glugs. 2843 Le\'Kr 
7, Hinton vi. (1878) 38 Glug, glug, glug, flowed the bub- 
bling liquor. xKjG. Macdonald L’n/Z/r B'adoci xyAiZBj) 
83 Ixird Mcrgivatn Ibtened lo the glug-glug in the long 
neck of the decanter. 2897 Mary Kingsley //' Africa 
273 While hesitating as to where was the next safe place to 
plant their feet, the place that they were standing on went 
in with a glug. 

(glp/r)r [echoic : cf. Gluck r.] intr. 


To make the sound rendered by ^ glug’. Hence 
Glu'gging vbl. sb. and///, a. 

2^5 W. Wright Pabttytv ^ Zen. xxviii. 343 Their voices, 
a kind of glugging bark, seemed X>orrowed from the camel. 
2897 Westrn.^ Gaz. 6 Mar. 2,'* The . . ‘ glugging ’ of the 
liquor as it trickled down his throat. 

Gluif, obs. Sc. f. Glove. 

Gluing (gl*«*ig, glw'ig), vbl. sb. [f. Glue v. + 
-iNG 1 .] The action of the vb. Glue ; also coficr. 

139S Barth. He P. R. \Tf. Ixx. (1495) 290 Some 

medycyncs pcrcen humours with.. glewynge and thurstynge 
.. as Mirabolianis, CX440 Promp. Parv. 200/1 Gluynge 
tO'gedyr, oongluiSnach^ oonznscaoio. 1573-30 in Baret 
Alv. G 292. 1628 Earle Microcosnu^ Plodding Stud. 

(Arb.) 72 rlis disposition of them is as iust as the Book- 
binders, a setting orglewing of them together. 1703 T, N. 
City h- C. Purchaser 29 They first Joint, and Glue the 
Boards .. which Gluing Xielng dry, they .. Plane. 2890 
Athensum Oct. 547/3 When this gluing has been care- 
fully done, it is impossible to separate the layers. 

^ b. attrib.y as gluing-mattery -shed. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 200/1 Gluynge matere, as paste,. 
gluten. 2898 B. Reow'ood R<p. Schibaiej/'s Petrol. 
Refinery 13 One wooden building used as a cooperage and 
gluing shed, provided with the usual fittings. 

t Glu'ing, ///. a. Ohs. [f. Glue v. ■¥ -ing 2.] 
Adhesive. 

- 1572 Huloet (ed. Htgins), Glcwyng, or glewy ..gluiino- 
sus.^ *587 GaixsxuG DeMorttayxxw. (1617) 4i3Theglewing 
vanities that sticke so fast to \'s. 2635 Swan Spec. M. vi. 
§ 4(2642) 262 Comfrey is..oraclammieand gluing moisture. 
1657 \V. Coles Adam in Eden cccxxvi. The Leaves 
and Bark of the Elme.. being also of a certain clammy and 
glewing quality. 

Gluish (glb/ iji gb/rij), a. [f. Glue sb. + 
-ISH.] Somewhat resembling glue ; having some 
of the properties of glue. 

2382 'WycLiF Exod. ii. 3 He .. glewlde it with glewishe 
cley. 2519 Horman Vttlg. 178 b, If it learth] be glulshe . . 
it IS a token of a fatte grounde. 1574 Newton Health 
Mag. 46 They loose muche of their toughe clamminessc 
and glew’ish humoure. x6oi Holland Pliny XI. 438 A 
fish there is named Icthj'ocolla, which hath a glewish skin. 
2763 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 91/2 The floor .. was thick 
smeared with a glueish moisture. 2847 in Craig ; and in 
mod. Diets. 

fig. a 2653 Gouge Comm. Heb. in. (2655) 59 This world 
bath, .agluish quality to bold them close to it. 

Comb, a 2722 Lisle Hush. (2752) 277 A ver>* thick-rinded, 
and cold glewish-floured barley. 

Hence Glti'islmess, the quality of being gluish. 
2608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 655 Some part of amends 
made by the rare clammy glewtshnesse of the same. 
Glum(glom),ji. rare. Also 6 glome, glumme. 
[f. Glum v. or a. ; cf. Gloom sb.] 

+ 1. A sullen look. Obs. 

2523 Skelton Garl. Eaurel itiB She loked hawtly, and 
gave on me a glum, There was amonge them no worde then 
but mum. a 2529 — Bowge o/Courte 80 On me she gaue 
a glome primes with come z'b.] With browes bente. 2530 
Palscr, 225/2 Glumme, a sower loke, rechigue. 

2, Glumness, sullcnness. fwnce-ttse. 

2825 Lockhart in Scoffs Earn. Eett. (1894) IL 323 It is 
much that the seven members have gone through it all 
without anything even like a single flash of glum. 

Glum (glz^m), a. Also 6 glumme, glomme. 
[Related to Glum v. and Gloom v, ; cf. LG, glnvi 
turbid, muddy.] 

1. Of persons : Sullen, frowning ; having an air 
of dejection or displeasure, csp. in phr. to look 
glum ; also to look glum on (a person, action, etc.), 

2547 Salesoury Welsh Dict.y Gug. glumme, lowring. 
2556-8 PiiAER jEneid iv. K ij b. She bym beheld w* loking 
glomme, With rollyng here and there her eyes, and still in 
sylens domme. ' 2367 Drant HoraePs Ep. To Rdr., If 
they will by worde of mouthe be answered, then welira>Te 
my lastc shootanchor, glum silence. 2674 Ray N. C, if^'ords 
21 To be Gluttif to look sadly or sowrly, to frown . . A ^^'o^d 
common lo the vulgar both in North and South, 2676 
Etheredce Man of Mode 11. i. (1684) 16 You need not look 
so glum, Sir. 2678 Rvmer Tragedies 3 And not Athens 
only, but.. so austere and glum a generation as those of 
Sparta . . agreed the same honour to these Athenian Poets. 
2755 Johnson, Cfi/w, a low cant word formed by corrupt- 
ing 2772 Foote Maid of B. m. Wks. 27^ II. 

229 You all sit as silent and glum — why, can’t you 
speak out ? 2786 M ad. D'Arblay Diary 6 Oct., 'iTie moment 
be seesany one that be ..dislikes, he assumes a look of glum 
distance and sullcnness. 2807-8 W. Invisc Salmag. (1824) 
223 [He] is as glum and gnm and cjmical as his master. 
2849 Thackeray Lett. 4 Sept., 1 ought notio show you my 
glum face or my dismal feelings. iSJJy Besant World 
went xiii. [He] sat glum, and presently grew impatient 
and went out. 

quasi-mfu. 2796 R. Bace Hermsprong xii, I suppose at 
that time I might answer rather glum. ^ 

2. Of things: Gloomy, dark ; dismal. Kowonly 
fig. from sense x. 

1557-8 Phaer /Eneidvi. Qj, Thou Chaos, and you firy 
boyling pittes and places glumme. 2593 'i'ell-T reins A . X . 
Gijl 3t Ihc clomcM daye mavc darken the sunne, but not 
abate his pnde. 2648 Eari. Westmoreland Otia Sacra 
(2879) 6 The Glum And horrid beat of ITiunders Drum Wc 
hear or sec. 2848 Thackckav Lett, x Nov,, We walked in 
the park, .surveying.. the glum old bridge- _ 

3. Comb., as glttmdike, •looking adjs. 

2756 Mks. CALDEBi«oon 7mL wii.{i884> 210 Mr. Burrage 
was a glum-like carle. 2^6 Sat. Rev. 26 May 617/1 Tlic 
air of the glum-looking Englishman,. survej*ing mankind at 
A b.sll in Paris. iESSAnnaK. Owtm Behind Cloted Doors 
vi, She w.xs afraid to risk herself with such a glum-looking 
customer..! suppose. 

Glnm, V. Obs. CSC. dial. Also 5 glora, 5-6 


glome, 6 glumme. [van oi glo{ii)fnbe, Gloom t'.] 
ittlr. To look sullen ; to frown, scowl. 

c 1460 Towneley Mysi. xxx 506 Sir, I trow that be dom 
somtjTue were full melland ; Will ye se how thai glom. 2509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. (Perej* Soc.) 166 Upon me he gan w 
loureand glum. 2530 Palscr. 563/2 Ic is a sower wyfe, 
she is ever glomyng, ht 547 Surrey in TotieTs Misc. 
(Arb.) 27 [He] hath his home Not. .as a den vneleane : Nor 
palacelyke, wherat disdayn may glome. 2598 Tom Tyler h 
/K^(i66i) 5 He shall be soon appeased, If either he gaspeth 
or glometh. 2876 IPhitby Gloss, s, v., If thou doesn't want 
it, say thou doesn’t ; thou need not go and glum over it, 

Gltunaceons (Bl'«-,gl«me'-J'3s).£r. [f Glujii 

+ -ACEOUS.] Of the nalnre of glumes ; l)earing 
glumes. Also, belonging to the N.O. Ghimacere 
of plants, which includes the grasses and sedges. • 
2828-32 in Webster (citing Barton). 2830L1NDLEV4V/7/. 
Syst, Bot. 253 [Of Xyridem) Caljoc glumaceous, 3-leaved. 
2846 UPCoLLOCH Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 203 Several 
alpine grasses and other glumaceous plants. 2854 S. Thom- 
SON Wild FI. 1. (ed. 4I 60 The perianth, composed of six 
glumaceous pieces. 2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. i. v. 58 Mono- 
< cotyledons . . with chaffy glumes or scale-like bracts enclos- 
ing the flower, Hence called Glumaceous. 

Gltuual CgF«-, gl? 7 -mal), a. [f. Glume + -al.] 
■= prec. : Lindley’s name for an ‘alliance’ of 
glume-bearing endogeris (see Alliance sb. 6). 
Also GlTfmal sb., a member of this alliance. 

2^6 Lindlf.y Veg. Kingd. 105 Glumales, the Glumal 
Alliance.. .Natural orders of Glumals. 

Gluman, obs. form of Gleeman. 

GllUUe gl«m). Hot. [ad. L. gliima 

(rare) hull, husk (of grain) ; cf. F. glttme.l One of 
the chaff-like bracts which form the calyx or outer 
envelope in the inflorescence of grasses and sedges ; 
the husk of com or other grain. 

[25-77 Gooce Heresback's Hush. (1586) 26b, Glunia U 
the huske of the come whose top is the aane. Phil. 

Trans. XXL 300 Each gluma or husk terminates in three 
Awns, two of which are even, the other somewhat longer,] 
2789 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. (2791) 9 note, The chaffy 
scales of the caljoc. .and the glume in some Alpine grasses 
.. grow into leaves. 2B32 Loudon En^'cl. Agr/c. (ed. 0) 
888 Rye-grass .. is now cut ..when it is just coming into, 
flower; and therefore to collect the glumes or empty hurits 
can be of no use as seed. jBSo A. R. Wallace Jsl, Life 
472 Their seeds, often enveloped in chaffy glumes. 2^6 
Edmonds Bot. for Beginners 85 Each flower [of wheat] is 
contained within a flowering glume and a pale. 

II Glnmella (gl’w-, glnmeda). Bot, [mod.L. 
dim. of^// 7 wfl Glume,] An inner glume or palea. 

2862 Miss "Pratt Flower, PI, VI. 43 Each flower usually 
consists of two dissimilar valvelets called glumellas. 
Glume’Ue. Bot. rare. [cf. F. glttmellei] =* prec. 
1836 Gray Elem. Bot. iv% § i. 258 [Grasses] Each flower 
is provided with a pair of bracts of a second order, or 
bracteoles, much resembling the glumes . . which may be 
termed glumelles or palest. 

Glumellule (gb«*» gU/me’li?/l). Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. gliimelMay dim, of Glumella; cf. F. 
gltwiellule.l One of the scales frequently found 
at the base of the ovary in grasses; a lodicule. 

2B62 Bf.ntley Bot. 293. Each flower has .. frequentU'al 
the base of the ovary, .two or more little scales, also of the 
nature of bracts, which are generally termed syuamu/x, 
glumellules^ or todiculx. 

Glxuxily (gl*^'nili), adv. [f. Gluai a, -f -lv -.] 
In a glum manner, 

2B05 Mom. Chron. in Spirit Piibl. frnls. (x8o6) IX. 305 
His thumbs thus glumly twirling. 2852 D. Jcrrold St. 
Giles XX. 2o 6 * Walk J ’echoed Tangle, looking glumly. 28S6 
Church Let. xx Nov. in Life ff Lett. (1894) 321 Wc s-it 
glumly at our breakfasts every morning. 

Glumme, obs. form of Glusi. 
t Gltim-metal. local. Obs. 

2686 Pijyt Staffordsh. iv. 252 The stone .. call’d Glum- 
metall, about Brad^ll . .which . . though as hard to digg as 
any rock ; yet the Air, rains, and frosts, will mollify it so, ih-al 
it will run as if it were a natural Lime. 

t Glu*2n2ning^9 vbl. sb. Obs, [f. Glum f 
-ingI,] The action of the vb. Glum, 

. a 2250 Knt. de la Tour (286S) 35 And so there was never 
pecs betwene hem, but ever glomyng, louring, and chiding. 
a 2529 Skelton Col. ChuteBy And as for theyr connyngc, 

A glomm>Tigc, and a mummyngc, And make thcrof a jape. 
arsss Vdall Roaster D, i. i.(Arh.)i2, I hauc yood espied 
hym sadly comming, And in loue for twcniie poundc, by 
hj-s glommyng, 2575 Gamm. Gurlon 111. iii, U’/iat deudl 
woman, plucke vp your hart, & Icue of al this gloming. 

t Glumming, ///. a. Obs. [f. Glum v. + 
-INO 5 ^.] That looks glum or sullen. 

2526 Pllgr. Perf, (W. de W, 1531) 94 But declyne fromlds 
company, with glummyngc or froward manner. *549 
CiiALOSER Erasm. on Folly Qy Who would ..scrchc the 
maner of living of those soure and glommyng gods? *57* 
tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary N ij, There wm all the way a 
s.id glumming silence, *573-80 Baret W/r. C 296- 
i*GlTl’ 2311 llisb,i 7 . Obs. rare. Also gloommlsh. 
[f. Glum ti.-{-“i.sH.] Somewhat gloomy. 

*573 Tv.tkp. AEneidw. Kkijb, An Hex tree \iith glum- 
mish darkidi shade )>cspredJes the wine, that pone ma) 
see. 2583 Stanymurst Alntis m. (Arb.) 91 lluonc Iiki'L 
Tliat stood in his lowring front gloommisli mallcled onJ) ?. 
Like Greekish lergat gUstring. is«p R. XtoBiKSOV 
Mirr. (Chcllmm Soc.) xAnd Boreas breth was blacfce.ano 
glummish chill. ^ . 1 a. .. 

Glummy (gl^ mi), a. [f- Glum a, + -vL] t »♦ 
Gloomy {ebsi). b. Glum, 

2580 K. Knight Tryal 7'ruth It can not beden)ed,tci 
that swell cmu.tI Llatles may happen, as art most too be 



GLUMNESS, 


GLUT. 


feared, when the wether waxeth darke and glummy. 1B84 
L, L. Alcott in Chr, Treasury zifi A smile .. touch* 
ing the glummiest face like a streak of sunshine. 

Glumness (gl^’innes), [f. Glum a. + -ness.] 
The condition of being glum. 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Glutnness [printed GluinnessX Sul- 
lenness in Looks. 1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary ii Nov., 
He made us amends for the glumness of Colonel Golds- 
worthy. 1874 Daily Neivs 2 June 5/5 He was continually 
on the look-out for boon companions who could enliven 
the gluinness of his oflicial mansion. 

GluniOSe gl«mda*s), a. [ad. mod.L. 

glumostts^ f. glfwia Glume.] Furnished with a 
glume or husk. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Glumosus Jlos . . a glumose 
flower, is a kind of aggregate flower, having a filiform 
receptacle, with a common glume at the base. 1806 Galpike 
Brit, Bot. C 1 b, Flfowers) inferior, .glumose. 

So + Gluiuo'sity. 0 b 5 .rare~^^ 

1657 Tomlinson Renojt’s Dhp. 164* That the exterior 
shell and all glumosity may be excussed. 

Glnmons gl«-m3s), a. [f. Glume + 

-ous.] = Glumose. 

j8z8-32 in Webster (citing Martyn) ; and in later Diels. 
Glnmp (glump), sb. dial. [f. Glump a.] a. 
A sulky person, b. pi. (See quots^ 

a, xS^'Tarras Poems 131 A peevish girnin glump. 1825 
Jamieson, Glnmp^ Glumph, a sour or morose person. 

b. 1825 Jamieson s.v., In Vie gluntpsy in a gloomy stale, 
out of humour. _ 1855 Robinson IVhitby Gloss.^ dumps., 
sulks, * Down in the glumps’, sulky, ‘glumpy'. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Glumps, the sulks. 

Glump (glt^mp), V. dial, [Of obscure form- 
ation ; cf. Glum, Glop, Dump, Grumpy, etc.] intr. 
To sulk, be glum or sullen. Also Glu’mping vbl, 
sb, and ppl. a, 

c 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.^ 39 Ya gurt chounting, 
grumbling, glumping . . Trash. Wilmot, Don’t tell me o’ 
glumping, 1802 R. Anderson Cutnberld. Ball, 37 Nelst 
time we met, he gtump'd and gloom’d, And turn’d his head 
anither way. 1804 Tarras Poems 52* Glumpin wi‘ a sour 
disdain.. She wi’ a youl began to mourn. 1876 IVhitby 
Gloss., S.V., ‘ Pray thee, what’s thou glumping at.’ 

Glumpish (glt^'mpij), a. Chiefly dial. [f. 
Glump sb. or v. + -ish.] * Glumpy. 

1800 Helena Wevis Constantia Pleville II. 139 Jerry said 
he was glumpish, and in his airs. 1802 Mrs. Jane West 
Infidel Faiher\. 26 Her father and mother, .were, .glumpish 
awkward beings. x86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. v j . iv, ‘ 'An 
it worrets me as Mr. Tom ’ull sit by himself so glumpish, 
a-knittin' his brow, an’ a lookin’ at the fire of a night.’ 
1869 £. Farmer Scrap Bk, (ed. 6) 46 He sics glumpish 
and moody. 

Glumpy (glu'mpi), a. [f. as prec. + -y 1. Cf, 
Grumpy.j Glum, sullen, sulky, 

X780 Mad, D’A.RBLAYD/ax7 June, I began to be monstrous 
glumpy upon this last speech, which indeed was impertinent 
enough. x8oo A. Carlyle Autobiog, 347 Armstrong was 
naturally glumpy. 1853 Miss Sewell Experience Life 
xix. 189 You are not used, Sally, to look glumpy because 
your head aches. x88x E, J. Worboise Sissie xlvii, Mr. 
Brooke was certainly glumpy, and inclined to snap and 
snarl at everything his wife presumed to say. 

Hence Glu'xnpily adv. 

X864 M. Eyre Lady's IValhs in S, France v. (1865) 64, * I 
knew that before said I, rather glumpily. X884 Punch 19 
July 35/1 ‘ ’Ave told you afore he said, glumpily, to Mr, T. 
Gluuch. (glt'nj), V. Sc. Also glunsh. [Cf. 
Glum a. and Clunch a. 2.] intr. To look sour 
or glum ; esp. in phrase to glnnch ami gloom. 

X719 Ramsay Ep. to Jas. Arbuckle v, But when ane’s of 
his merit conscious, He’s in the wrang, when prais’d, that 
glunshes. X786 Burns Earnest Cry 25 Does ony great 
man glunch’and gloom? Speak out, an' never fash your 
thoom ! X890 ‘P. Cushing’ Bull i' th' Thom I. ix, 204 
This failed to satisfy Crump. He glunched and gloomed 
and spat out some hot oaths. 

Hence Gluncli^^., a sour look; Glunch a., sulky. 
X786 Burns Sc. Drink xvii, Wha twists his gruntle wi’ a 
glunch O’ sour disdain. x8i6 Scott Antig. ix, ‘ But what’s 
the use o’ looking sae glum and glunch about a pickle 
banes ? ’ 

t Glunimie. Sc. Obs. Also glune-amie, 
glunyieman. [Prob. a corruption of some Gaelic 
phrase often heard from Highlanders.] A Lowland 
name for a Highlander. 

a X745 Meston Poet. IVks. (1767) 115 Upon a time. .Some 
Glunimies met at a fair. As deft and tight as ever wore 
A durk, a targe and a claymore. 1825 Jamieson, Glunyie- 
man, a rou^ unpolished boorish-looking man, a term 
generally applied to a Highlander. Bai^s. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth ui, And he is but half a Highlander neither, and 
wants a thought of the dour spirit of a Glune-amie. 

Glur, var. Globe sb. 

+ Glusk, V. Obs.~ ® [Derivation obscure.] 
intr. To squint ; implied in + Glu’sker, one who 
squints; f Glu’sklng jA, squinting. (Cf. East 
glusky sulky, in Forby Voc. E. Anglia.') 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 200/2 Gluscare, idem quod, glyare. 
Ibid., Gluskynge, idem quod Glyenge {K. P.') strabositas. 

Gluster, obs. form of Cluster sb. 
tGlut, jAI Obs. rare. [a. OF. glut, glont 
greedy, gluttonous.] = Gluttok. 

ct394 P, PI. Crede 67 What glut of ho gomes may any 
good kachen, He will kepen it hymself. ax^oo-^ Alex- 
ander 4552 Ane [of the gods] leris 30W to be licherus. . Ane, 
to be grindand glutlis & glorand dronkin. 

Glut, Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 gloute. [a. 
OF. glont gulp, sb. related to gloutir, Glut ^. 2 ] 
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A gulp or full draught; the amount (of liquid) 
swallowed at a gulp. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 4x b, Let him drinke a lytel 
smal biere or ale, so that he drinke not a great glut, but in 
a lytel quantite, 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions n. 
X. 22^ Many of the Tartarres when the bodies lie fresshe 
bltedinge on the grounde, laye them downe alonge, and 
sucke of y* bloud a full gloute. 1658 R. White tr. Digby's 
Pou'd. Symp. (x66o) 31 Moring sands, which covered and 
buried heretofore at one glut the puissant army of King 
Cambj’s^ ^*785 y. Thompson's Man And for a con- 
tinual Diet-Drink, take five great Gluts of the Decoction of 
Mother Wit three TimesaDay. i844ST£t>HENsi>'A Farm. 
II. 217 Should the horse have to undertake a longer 
journey. .a stinted allowance of water before starting. .is 
requisite, say to to gluts. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Glut, 
a drink. ‘ Tyek a glut or twee an’ ye’ll be bettor.’ 

Glut (gl»t), jA 3 Also 6 glutte. [f. Glut z/.^] 

1 . The act of glutting or condition of being 
glutted with food, etc. ; full indulgence in some 
pleasure, ending in satiety or disgust; one’s ‘fill’ 
of something which finally cloys the appetite; 
a surfeit. 

1594 Plat yewell-ho. iii. 3 Use the first water againe for 
the vehiculum . . because the same hath alreadie receyved 
his glutte of the oyles. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rez\ v. 
iv, Wks. 1856 I. 137 Even I have glut ef blood. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-/. Beasts 295 The glut of provender or 

other meat not digested, doth cause a Horse to have great 
pain in his body. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature 
vi. 41 They cannot have alwayes their glut, their fill, and 
their will m Sinne. a 2659 Br. Brownrig Semi. (1674) I. 
xxvi. 346 This glut of wealth, and a full satiety of all plea- 
sure, is sinful. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 089 So Death Shall 
be deceiv’d his glut, and with us two Be forc’d to satisfy 
his ravehous maw. 2723 Pope Let. to Swl/t 12 Jan., A Glut 
of study and retirement in the first part of my life, cast me 
into this (dissipation!. 28x5 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 138 
We got two hours' glut at iheir pheasants. 2868 Bain Ment. 
ff Mor. Sci. III. viii. § S If the chief fact be the glut of 
sensuality and of power, the feeling is one of great and 
acute pleasure. 

trnns/. 2667 Milton P. L. vr. 589 Those deep-throated 
Engins , . disgorging foule Thir devilUsh glut, chain 
Thunderbolts ana Hail Of Iron Globes, 
fb- pi. Obs. 

2599 B. JoNsoN Ei\ Man out 0/ Hum. 11. iv, Husbands 
must take heed They gtue no gluts of kindness to their 
Wiues. 2628 Jackson Creed vi. 1. vi. § 2 The gluts or 
gushes of pleasure may at one time be much greater than 
another, yet still transient, never consistent. 2692 R. 
L’Estranoe yosepkus (ed. 5) 892 But the Gluts and the 
Loathings of an irregular Love are unaccountable. 

2 . A supply of any mercantile commodity which 
is greatly in excess of the demand ; freq. a ghtt in 
the market, 

2594 Plat Jewtll-ho, in. 32 Buying store of Roses when 
you finde a glut of them tn the market. 2662 Petty 
Taxes 47 We should have no such gluts of wool upon our 
hand. 2735 Berkeley Querist App. f 215 By a glut of 
paper, the prices of things must rise. 2787 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) II, 261 The present glut is occasioned by their 
importing too much. 2848 Mill Pol. Econ. ni. xiv. § x 
(1876) 337 Dearth, or scarcity, on the one hand, and over- 
supply, or, in mercantile language, glut, on the other, are 
incident to all commodities. 2868 Rogers Pol.^ Econ. (ed. 3) 
viii. 79 As a rule, the phenomenon of a glut in the labour 
market attends any great exaltation m the price of food. 

attrib. 2829 Blac/no. Mag. XXVI. 115 Low, glut prices 
are highly injurious to them. 

3 . An excessive quantity or number. Now rare. 

[2639 Fuller Holy War i. xvii. (1640) 27 Seeing the world 

in that age had rather a glut, then famine of Saints.] 2653 
A. Wilson yas. I, 76 At our Kings first accesse to the 
Crown, there was a glut of Knights made. 2742 Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 224 To .. patch up a Drama in Ilalian, in 
order to throw in a Glut of minuitish Airs. 2824 Byron 
yuan XV. xxxiii. They have at hand a blooming glut of 
brides, 

4 . An excessive influx of water, rain, etc. Now 
rare. 

1636 B, JoNsoN Discov. (2640) 216 If you powre a glut of 
water upon a Bottle, it receives little of it, i66x J. Chil- 
drey Brit. Bacortica 47 Extream gluts of rain, or lasting 
wet weather, 2727 Thomson Summer (xst vers.) 494 
Collected all In one big gIut..Th' impetuous torrent, 
tumbling down the steep Thunders. 2833 T, Thompson 
Ann. Infiuenza (2863) 82 There were some great gluts of 
rain after the long drought. 2863 H. Spencer First Princ. 

11, X. I 87 (2875) 268 These currents from all sides lead to 
a wave of accumulation where they meet— a glut, 

fig. 2748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I, cxxxvii. 369 The thaw 
has, I suppose, by this time, set them (letters] at liberty., 
and you will receive a glut ofthem at once. ^ 

'I* b. An excessive flow of saliva, bile, etc. Cbs. 

2579 Langkam Card. Health (1633) Fut it in a linen 
bag, and hold it to thy teeth, and shut tby mouth while one 
may say three Pater nosters, then open thy mouth, and let 
out the glutL 2719 Acet. Sickness ^ Death Dr. W—dvf—d 
\l\Arbu^knot'sMisc.Wks.{^7$^)l.J^q'Xhxo\^zho\ll\.hfi whole 
Tract of the Intestines there was nothing remarkable, besides 
an exceeding Flatulency, and great Gluts of vitiated Bile, 

+ 5 . That which gluts or chokes up (a channel). 

269s Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth i, (1723) 44 The Shells 
were by some Glut, Stop, or other Means arrested in their 
Pa.ssagc. 2704 Addison Italy (2705) 123 He gathers in 
his tedious Course Ten Thousand Streams, and swelling 
as he flows, In Scythian Seas the Glut of Rivers throws. 

f Glut, sb.^ Obs. [Alteration of glit Gleet sb., 
associated with Glut sb? (sense i).] = Gleet sb. 2. 

* 26x2 Markham Country Content. (2649) 38 To enseame 
your hawke, which is, to cleanse her from grease, fat, and 
glut. 26x5 Latham Falconry (2633) 7 She gathers no glut 
to decay her stomacke. 

t Glut, sb.^ Obs, rare~^. [?ad. Gr. yKwr'ns \ 


landrail (?), given in quot. as the equivalent term.] 
A kind of bird ; ? the muff or \YhitethToat. 

2662 Lovell ^Min.xZx Gluts. MulT. Gloliides 
. .They feed in the fennes upon red seedes, bents and wormes. 
Glut (glr^t), sb.^ techn. or dial. [Perhaps an 
altered form of cint^ dial. var. of Cleat, assimi- 
lated to Glut v.^ ; related to Glut v.^, where 
‘choked or glutted ’ in the quot. suggests Glut 
v.l 4.] 

1 . A wedge of wood or iron (see quots.). 

2790 Marshall Midi. Cties. II. 437 Glut, a large wooden 
wedge. 2825 Jamieson, Gluts, two wedges used in tem- 
pering the plough. _ The end of the beam being movable 
in the stilt into which it was inserted, these wedges were 
anciently employed in raising or depressing it. 1846 Young 
Naut. Diet., Glut, a piece of wood inserted as a fulcrum 
to get a belter lever-power on any thing, or inserted be- 
neath the thing prized in order to prevent ils recoil when 
freshening the nip of the lever. 2852 Nexveasile Mining 
Gloss. (Northumbld. Gloss.), Glut, a piece of wood to fill 
up behind cribbing or tubbing. 2852 Seidel Organ 140 
Wood pipes which produce a tremulous tone are remedied 
by a small tvooden glut being driven into the wedge of the 
mouth. 2869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. viii. 145 The edges 
which are to be welded are introduced into the grooves of an 
H-shaped piece of iron, which the patentee calls a * glut '. 

2 . (See quots.) 

287s Knight Diet, Mech. Glut, a small brick, or block in- 
troduced into a course to complete ti. 2889 C. T. Davis 
Bricks ^ Tiles (ed. 2) 285 The plunger is then at or about 
its lo^vest point, and a ‘glut’, or green brick is placed in 
the mould [etc.]. 

3 . A^aul. (See quot.) 

1842 Dana Seaman's Man. loj Glut, a piece of canvas 
sewed into the centre of a sail, near the head. It has an 
eyelet-hole in the middle for the bunt-jigger or becket to go 
through. 

Glut, sb.^ A kind of eel. (See Gloat sb.^) 
Glut (glPt), Also 4 {ybl. sb. gloutynge), 
glotye, glotte. [Prob. f. Glut sb.^ or its OF. 
source.] 

1 . irans. To feed to repletion; to indulge (appe- 
tite) to the utmost. Chiefly reji. or pass. Const. 
with, t Also to glut up (hunger). 

c 23x5 [see Glutting vbl. jA*). 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 
76 To a-glotye [llchester MS. glotye) with here gurles. 
[See Aclut.) 1^6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 99 That 
they fele iheyr stomackes partly hungry, and not vtlerly 
sacialc or glutted, x^f^ZiA'e.v.z Hurt Sedit. (1569) Eiv, Ye 
haue waxed greedye now vpon Cities, and haue attempted 
mightie spoyles, to glut ^Tpe and ye coulde your, .hunger, 
2632 tr. Bruel's Praxis Med. 407 As they are forbidden 
to glut tbemselues, so they must not be altogether fasting. 
273s Somerville Chase ii, 497 Grim Slaughter strides along 
Glutting her greedy Jaws. 2822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 1. 116 'There are other persons who have had a taste 
for harder substances, and have glutted themselves with 
stones, glass, and even leaden bullets. 1853 Hawthorne 
Tanglnvood T., Minotaur n Destined to glut the 
ravenous maw of that detestable man-brute. 

transfi. 2667 Milton A in. 259 Thou., shalt look down 
and smile, While.. I ruin all my Foes, Death last, and with 
his Carcass glut the Grave. 2715-20 Pore Iliad xxi. 337 
Stay, and the furious flood shall cease to rave : 'Tis not thy 
fate to glut his angry wave. 2808 J. Barlow Cotumb. 1. 
626 Crew and cargo glut the watery grave. 0x878 Bryant 
Freeman’s Hymn (Cent,\ Where famine never blasts the 
year, Nor plagues, nor earthquakes glut the grave, 
b. intr. for refl. 

2632 Lithcoiv Trav. 11. 74 Her babes were brought forth 
for the sword to glut upon. 2847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 365 
Like three horses that have broken fence, And glutted all 
night long breast-deep in corn, We issued gorged with know- 
ledge. 

2 . Jig. To gratify to the full (in earlier use, a sense 
or appetite of any kind, now, esp., a ferocious or 
lustful desire). Also to gUit a person, his eyes, 
etc. with, t in something. 

1549 Sir j. Chekr Hurt 0/ Sedition (1569) C ij b, You. . 
are belter contented to suffer famine, -to glutte your lustes, 
than [etc.J. 2622 BvKTOif Anat. Mel. ii. iii. ni. {1651)323 
A country man may travel from kingdome to kingdomc .. 
and glut his eyes with delightful objects. 2632 E. KevnoLCS 
Expt. xioth Psalm 287 I’o glut themselves with the bloud 
of his people. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 82 Where idle 
boyesmay glut their lustfull taste. 2639 J. S. Ctodamas 31 
Not content to glut himselfe in such sins as might have 
some excuse. 2662 Pepys Diary 23 Aug., My Lady Castle- 
maine stood over against us upon a piece of White Hall, 
where I glutted myself with looking on.her.^ 2696 tr. Du- 
guesne's Voy. E. Ind. 224 Those who admire shell-work, 
may glut their fancy here. 2743 J. Davidson AEneid ix. 
289 We have glutted ourselves with Vengeance to the full. 
2835 Lytton Rienzi iv, v. My employers are enough to 
glut 3’our rage an* you w'ere a tiger. 2853 Kingsley Hj- 
patia Pref., The realms of nature and of art were ransacked 
to glut the wonder, lust, and ferocity of a degraded populace. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 5. 317 His ambition was 
glutted at last with the rank of Cardinal. 

b. intr. (and * 1 ’ reJl.) To take one’s fill of think- 
ing, gazing, etc. on something ; to gloat on. Also 
to long greedily for. rare. 

■ 1632 E. Reynolds Expt. noth Psalm -^xo By gazing and 
glutting themselves on the objects of the world, a 1039 
T. Carf.w Poems (1651) 81 Love doth wuh an hungry eje 
Glut on Beauty. Ibid. 87 Let others glut on ^hc extort^ 
praise Of vulgar breath. sZt^Fponiards iv. 1, ‘ • 

seize on the royal power ; Thy hand gluts for 
E. H. Pember TragVLesbos x. 239 Dost think she w ants To 

sec thy dog's eyes glutting on her I Off . , , 

3 . To overload or surfeit with food ; hence, to 
surfeit, cloy, or sicken with excess of anything. ^ 

Used Vtw. for: To exhaust the power of gratifying 

55-2 
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aLUTINIZE. 


GIiTJT. 

desire; opposed tosaif, which implies the extinction of the 
desire itself. 

CX400 Oesir. Troy 11777 There is no greuaunce so grete 
vndur god one, As the glem>'ng of gold, )?at glottes here 
hertis. 1530 Palsgr. 568/2, I glut with meate, Je enslouiU. 
I glut one with to moche aboundance of any thynge, ie 
assouuys. There is no carnall pleasure but a man may m 
glutted in it. /hW., I glut with slepe, je assorts, 1577 
Vautoouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 2B6 When the Gos- 
pell is diligently and daily preached, many being glutted 
therwith begin to loth it. ^ 15^ Putt'enham Enf. Poesie 11. 
ix. (Arb.) 96 The ouer busie and too speedy relume of one 
raaner of tune, [doth] too much annoy and as it were glut 
the care. 1618 Latham znd Bk. Falconry (1633) 22 Francke 
food with rest breeds imp>erfeciion, and glots the stomacke. 
x6*i T. Williamson tr. Goularfs Wise Vieillard 103 This 
life hath many commodities: so it is that wee may be full 
gorged, satiated, and glutted with them. ^164* Fuller flcjy 
ff Prof. St. tv. i. 241 He leavelh his Prince alwayes with 
an appetite, and never gluts him with his company. 1718 
Prior Solomon ti. 95, I found The fickle ear soon glutted 
with the sound. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776) HI. 237 
Swallowing their blood at large draughts, and seeming 
rather glutted than satiated with its abundance. 1803 Jake 
Porter Tkaddeus ix. (1831) 84 Some slrap:gling Cossacks 
from the town, .glutted, but not sated, with blood. 1822 
Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. ii. xv. (1869) 304 The ear is cloyed 
and glutted with warbled ecstasies or agonies. 

4. To fill (a receptacle, channel, pipe, etc.) to 
excess; to choke up; to saturate, impregnate 
thoroughly TwV/t some substance. Now rare, 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alch. viL in Ashm. (1652) 160 But geve 
yt not so much that thou hyt glut, 1570^ Lambarde 
Peramb. /Cent {1B26) rrd The aoundance of the light sand 
(wherewith the Sea hath of latter yeeres glutted the haven]. 
1594 Plat JavelUho. i. 46 Ground . . which . . hath been 
glutted with salt water. x68o Boyle Seept, Chem. ir. 126 
Sal Tartar! dulcify'd by Blstilling from it Spirit of Wine 
till the Salt be sufficiently glutted with its Sulphur, 

C. Marshall Garden, tv. (18x2) -^7 When manure is applied, . 
the ground is not to be gluttetf with dung. 1840 Hood Miss ' 
Kilmanseggf Her Fancy Ball vii. With light all the square 
is glutted. 1878 Browning Poets Croisie xi, Crystals grown 
where ocean gluts Their promontory’s breadth with salt. 

6. To overstock with mercantile goods. Chiefly 
to glut the market. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 236 Some of the rest . . so 
glutted the market, that the price was abated. 2687 A. 
Lovell Thruenot's Trav. in. iix The Dutch carry to Japan 
. . Cloves, but in a small quantity . . that the Japanese may 
not be glutted with them. 1757 Jos. Harris Coins 63 The 
European markets are never glutted with either .. gold or 
silver. 1768 Gray Let, Poems (1775) 333 Dodsley has con* 
trived to glut the town already with two editions beforehand. 
1825 McCulloch Pol. Econ, ii. iv. 173 We should ere long 
glut the market of the world with our commodities. 

Glut CgloOi [“'5- C^olir, gloutir Cobs.) 
to ssvallow:— L. ghiUirc^ trans. To swallow 
greedily, gulp down ; also to glut doivn, in (of. 
Englot, used earlier in this sense). Now yare. 

r6oo T. Lake Tom TeUroth 128, I pray thee slirre my 
jawes that I mnyglut it. x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. i. 63 Hee'I 
be bang’d yet, Though euery drop of water sweare against 
it. And gape at wldst to glut him. x666 G. Harvey Morh. 
An^l. xii. X38 Those that glut dosvn such immeasurable 
proportions of flesh. 2773 J, Ross Fratricide vi. 320 (MS.) 
Othat thoulEarth] would'st Gape and, .glut the Murd’rer’s 
in 1 X790 A. Wilson 1st Ep. to J. Dobie Poet. Wks. (1846) 
18 Tell them a plan o’ cent, per cent.. They'll glut yer words 
like hince. x86t Lytton & Fane Tannhduser 2^ A throb* 
bing light that grows and glows From glare to greater glare, 
until it gluts And gulfs him in. 

Glut(gl»t),®.3 A'sh/. [cf.GLUTri.6] (Seequot.) 
2867 Smyth Sailors IVord-bh. s. v., Glut used (iread is 
used for] to prevent slipping, as sand and nippers glut the 
messenger; the fall of a tackle across the sheaves, by 
which it is choked or glutted. 

Glut-, abbreviated combining form of Gluten 
used in the formation of chemical terms, as Gluta^ 
conic < 7 ., derived from gluten and aconitine; g. 
adJj CjHqO^. Gluta’mic or Qlntoml’nlc a., 
derived from gluten and amtdogen ; g. acid^ 
C 5 H»N 04 . Glnta'mlao *= glutamic amide. Qlu- 
tanlc a.j in g. acid, C^HgOfi (see quot.). Gln- 
tarlc a.y derived from gluten and tartaric acid 
(COaHla (CH 2 )g. Qlu'tazliie, CgHgNsOj, a 
white ciy’StaHIne compound derived from pyridine. 

x88^ Muir & Morley Watts' Diet. Chem. II. 6x3 *Glui- 
acontc acid . . isomeric with citraconic acid. 1878 Kinczett 
Attitn. Chem. 364' Coaclptin yields •glutamic acid. x888 
MuirRMorley Watts* Did, Chem. 1 . Amidoglufarie 
Glutamic acid, Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 788 
I.actic, sucanic, glutamic, and aspartic acids, 2885 Syd, 
Sot. Lex., fCtutamin, an amide of asparagin existing in 
beet root. In the shoots of the vetch, and the pumpkin. 
Ibid., °Clutanic acid, a suMlance obtained by acting on a 
watery tolution of glutaminic acid with a current of nitrous 
acid gas Also called oxyglutaric acid. Ibid,, *Glufarie 
add, a cxystallinc subsLince obtained by heating glutanic 
acid v/ith Iiydriodic acid. 2^ Muir & Morley Waits' 
Did. Chtvx. II. 614 Giufaric add, norma! pyrotartaric 
acid. Ibid. • c di>oxy.amido*p>Tidinc. 

Glntroal. gluteal (rVh-, Rlutr-al), a. [f. 
Gt,UT.t:-i:s + -ai,.] Of or belonging to the elnt.T:i. 

28*4 AcKRNETHy Cbs. 93 C>‘sts .. originally formed 

in the., great cloteal muscle, 2832 R. Knox C/<y«r/’/ 
Anat. 107 The glutaial s’csselt and nerve. 2842 E. W^tlson 
Anni, Vade M. (ed. 2! 315 The Gluteal Artery is the con* 
tinuation of the posterior trunk of the internal iliac. 1878 
T. Ukyakt Prad. Surg. I. 20 It may .. appear in the but* 
lock as a ' gluteal abscess*. 

So Glate*an a. 

iBSS Pcrtfdio Nov. aas/i The glulean mujcles. 


IlGlntaens, glutens glr/tfns). PI. glu- 
ttei, -tei (-tf'Oi). [mod.L.^/»?/.TKr,^/;7/OJj, f. Gr. 
7 Aout^s rump, buttock.] One of the three large 
muscles (distinguished asglutieus tnaocinius, tnedius, 
niinimus) rrbich form the bnttock,andserTetomove 
the thigh in man ; sometimes applied to their ana- 
logues in the lower animals. Also in attrib. or adj. 
use, glutreus muscle, glutxi muscles. 

2681 tr, Willis' Rem. Med. Wis, Vocab., Gluiari, muscle-s 
of the thigh. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Glutsei. 2826 
A. C. Hutchison Pract, Obs. Surg. (2826) xx6 From the 
ankle to the trochanter, and over the glutsi muscles. 2840 
G. Ellis A nat. 454 Other small branenes of the sciatic come 
from beneath the border of the gluteus. 2855 Ramscotham 
Obstetr. Med. 2 The attachment of the three powerful gluts! 
muscles. 2893 A. S. 'EzcLSsSciatica 53 Muscular rheumatism 
of the gluteus. 

Gluten (glh/-, gl«-ten). Also 8 glutton, [a. 
L. gluten glue, perh. through F. gluten (i6th c.).] 

1. Any sticky substance ; a gum or glue. rare. 
2639 Du Verger tr. CatuuC Admir. Events 98 The love 
of yertue (which was the cement, or gluten of their friend* 
ship). 2822 Craig Lee/, Drasvingn. 210 The use of some 
kind of gum, or gluten, by way of size. 2870 Emerson Soc. 
4" Solti,, Civiiiz. Wks. (Bohn) III. 8 The power of a wafer 
or a drop of wax or gluten to guard a letter, 
b. A viscid animal secretion. 

2802 Bingley Anim. Bio^. (1823) III. 456 The gluten sup* 
plied by a gland [in the mussell. 2834 R. Mudie Brit. 
Birds 1. 224 Those swallows which construct their nests of 
humid mud (they too may secrete less or more of a similar 
gluten) never build so high, .as the swift. 

f 2. The albuminous element of animal tissues, 
now called Fibrin. Sometimes animal gluten. 

\tffj Lowe Chirnrg. L vi. (1634) 21 The fourth [humour] 
is called Gluten, and is the proper humiditle of the similar 
parts. 2658 A. Fox tr. Wurtd Surg. i. vi. 22 With that 
poaking and searching they break and destroy that natural 
Gluten orBal.som (which settleth for the healing, and is the 
healing it self). 2746 R, James in Moufet & Bennet 
Health's Improxu Introd. 65 The much smaller Quantity of 
the oleaginous Liquor that is found in fresh Vegetables, in 
Comparison of what is found in Flesh, .prevents the Forma- 
tion of a too tenacious Glutton. 2800 Henry Epit. Chem. 
(1808) 306 (jluten forms the basis of the muscular or fleshy 
parts of animals. xZsz^^Goodls Study Med.(t^, 4,) 1.547 
Fibrin or fibrous matter, frequently also called coagulable 
lymph, and gluten. 

3. The nitrogenous part of the flour of wheat or 
other grain, which remains behind as a viscid sub- 
stance when the starch is removed by kneading the 
flour in a current of water. 

2803 Med. yrnl. X- 45 The eighth part of these 45, seems 
to be resin, intimately mixed with gluten. 2822 Imison Set. 
4* Art IL 228 Gluten Is insoluble In water and Is elastic 
like elastic gum. 2837 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ, II. 302 
Wheat contains pure vegetable matter along with.. gluten, 
which very much approximates to the character of animal 
matter. 2845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat, I. Gluten 
..yields a principle which ts called vegetable fibrine. -2876 
Harley Mai. Med. (ed. 6) 371 Oats contain a larger pro- 
portion of gluttsn than any of the other cereals in use. 

4, Geol. A tenacious mass (as of clay, bitumen, 
etc.). V . gluiett. ^ Obs, 

2822 Pinkerton Petrol. I. 530 A pudding-stone of frag- 
ments of black hornstein in a gluten of clay, iron, and lime. 

6 . Comb.^ as gluten-bread, bread containing a 
large proportion of gluten, prescribed in the diet of 
patients suffering from diabetes; gluten-casein, 
-fibrin, the vegetable casein and fibrin which form 
constituents of gluten. 

2846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 296 Gluten- 
bread containing only one-half the amount of starch, but 
three times the amount of nitrogenous matter, wtis given in 
its place. 2876 Trans. Clinical Soc. IX. 248 A partially 
restricted dietary was commenced, gluten bread being sub- 
stituted for the ordinary loaf. 2885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. 
363 Casein of plants comprises the following substances : 
iegumin, gluten-casein, conglutin. Ibid. 364 Gelatin of 
plants. The associated matters are (x)Gl>adin, (2) Mucedin, 
(3) Gluten-fibrin. 

Glutenerie : see Glottonut. 
t GlU'tenite. Geol. Obs. rare—'^. [f. Gluten 
- i- -iTE.] A conglomerate rock (cf. Gluten 4). 
i8tr Pinkerton Petrol. I. 238 Glutenite, con.sisting of 
fragments of granite, cemented uy trap. Siderous gluienitc, 
or pudding-stone of the most modern formation. 

Gluter, vnr. Glother, Ohs.^ to fl.Tttcr, 
i*Gltl*teriiesS. Obs. [Vad. OF. gloutcrnie 
gluttony ; but cf. ON. glntr wasteful luxury.] 
Gluttony. 

c x»oo Ormin 12650 Forrjri birth U5S allrc firrst Offtredenn 
glutermcsse . . Forr glutcrrnessc wacenebh allGalncssess lake 
strennche..& alle fulc lusstess Biginncnn hare h: springenn 
ut Off glutcrmcssess xolc. [Very frequent in Ormin.) 

Qlutorous, -ory, var. Glutterous, -erv, Obs. 
t Glut-glut, V. Obs. rare~’^. [echoic: sec 
quoL] trans. To swallow or gulp down. 

2650 TRArr Comm. Prev. xxx. 25 Whiles lie glutgluis 
their blood, as the young Eaglets are said to do [lob 39. 30) 
by a word made from the sound. 

Gluthor, Sc. var. Glother, Obs.^ to flatter. 
Glut-herring. *Tbe Wucback, Clu/ea ^TS^i^ 
valis, an Amcric.nn clupeoid fish closely related to^ 
the alewifc * {Cent, Diet/). 

Glutin (gh/7-, glff'tin). Chem. Also glutine. 
[a. F. glutine (obs.) vegetable albumen, prob. .C 
L. glui{efs) 4 •me: see -IN,] 


+ 1. s= Gluten I and 3 . Obs. 

i8*s J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 407 He . . wets the 
fibres [of flax or hemp] and rubs them together, which, by 
the glutine remaining in them will cause them to adhere. 
2B66 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xH. 354 Glutin, or the sticky, 
elastic substance contained with starch in wheaten flour, is 
vegetable fibrin. 

2. * Vegetable albumen, as distinguished from 
gluten * (Afayne Expos. Lex. 1 S 54 ) ; ^Gliadin. 

2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 6S4 Of Glutin. This 
name has been given by hi. de Saussure to the substance .. 
described by Einhoff, under the name of hleher. It may^ 
obtained by boiling alcohol upon the gluten of wheat, and 
freeing the solution from mucin . . If the alcohol be c\’apo- 
rated, the glutin is left in the slate of a yellowish translucent 
matter. 2844 Hoblyn Did. Med., 6V«/i>h', aprinciple resem- 
bling gluten, but differing from it in not being soluble in 
alcohol. 

3. * A distinct form of gelatin obtained from skin, 
hoof, bone, etc.’ (^fayne Expos. Le.x. 1834 ), 

2845 G. E. Day tr. SimoiCs Anim. Chem. I. 26 By long 
continued boiling, 'glutin loses its power of gelatrnixing. 
x8^ Morfit Tanning 4 " Currying (1853) 242 Glutin is the 
principal component of glue. 

+ Gltl*tinant, ///. a. Ohs. rare-'', [ad. L. 
glutinant-em, pres. pple. of glulinSre to Giuri- 
NATE.] = Glotinative a. 

2684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vii. 252 ^Vh^ch dressing 
may be kept on by a defensalive and glutinant Plaster. 

t Glnijinate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of-L. 
glulinar'e, f. glutin-, gluten glue.] 

1. trans. Med. a. To close up, heal (a wound), 
b. To cure relaxation in (the bowels, veins, etc.) ; 
to constipate. Also absol. 

1564 P. MoORE/^tf/r/^rd/Mii. ix.srComferie. .glutinatelK 
and ioyneth together freshe woundes. 2620 Barrougii 
Metk.Physick 11. xii, (1639) 92 You must minister those 
medicines which will glutinatc and healeup the ulcer. 2641 
French Distill, v. (x65x) 265 ibe inward use of these bath- 
waters is. .by reason of the sulphur to dry, moHifie, dbeusfe, 
and glutinate, and to help all uterine effects. 2684 tr, Bonei's 
Mere. Compit. iii. ^9 It may, by the power of Nature, be 
giutinated with a kind of bony cicatrice. 1748 tr. P'egeiius' 
Distemp. Horses 344 It Is thought that this will glutinate 
aiw of the inward Parts or Vessels. 

2. (See quols.) 

2604 R. Cawdrey Table AipJu, Glutinate, to glue, or 
ioyne together. 2698 [sec Giutinated], 272172800 Bailey, 
Glutinate, to glue or stick together. Hence In Todd, ctfc 
Hence f Qlu'tinated, + Glu’tinating ppl. adjs. 
2634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirnrg. 2033 Dnnesse and 
astriction produce a glutinatlng and cicatrizing faculty. 
26SS Culpepper Rivenus 11. xiii. 88 You must use Astringent 
and Glutinating Medicines. 26^ Fryer Aec. E, India 4 
P. 356 Their Bows., not made of Wood, but giutinated Horn. 

f Glntina’tion. Obs, [ad. L. glntimtibn-em^ 
n. of action f. glutinare \ see prec.] 

1, Med, The process ofclosing or healing (wounds, 
etc.) ; also //., appliances for this purpose. 

1607 Topsell Pourf, Beasts (1658) 546 The wounds made 
of them are dangerous, because.^.it is.. impossible to bring 
them to a gluiination with medicines. 2657 Physical Did., 
Gluiinathns, such things that (like glue) are used to joyn 
and close up broken bones, veins, &c. 2684 tr. liontis 
Merc, Compit. in. 53 Asses milk., cures the Ulcer by 
cleansing. .and by glutination. 

2. Gluing. 

2676 in Coles. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kcrs«), Glutinaiioti, 
a gluing together, or jovning together with Glue. 27*2-2800 
in Bailey. Hence in Todd and mod. Diets. 

t Gln*ti 2 iativef ^* und sb. Med. Obs. [ad. 
late \^.glutindtiV'Us-, i. glutinare \ see Glutinate.] 

A. adj. Having the property of joining together 
or closing up (wounds, etc.) ; constrictive. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens t. ciii, 146 The same [rootes of Com* 
feric] are so glutinatiue that if [etc.]. 1585 Banister tr. 
Wecker*s Chyrurg. 336 Such a one is to be i^'neil .. by 
stitching and glutinatiue medicines. 2657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp, 45a It [Isinglass] is rightly mixed with 
glutinative Salves. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
proper to glue, that has a gluing (Quality. 27*1-1800 in 
Bailey; hence in Todd and mod. Diets. 

B, sb. pi. Medical preparations which serve to 
dose up (wounds, etc.) or bind together. 

frz40o Lanfranc's Cimrg. 6 Cap, v of glulinatiuisS: con* 
soUdatiuis, hat huh closercs & consoudcrcs, & |*e difference 
of hem.] 2656 Ridclev Phyiich 6j J( the bone be 
broken withal, common glutinaiives restrain the venome. 
1684 tr. Bond's Mere. (Compit. xvm. 600 The place must be 
cicatrized by astringents and glutinativcs. 

Hence t Qlwtinntivoncss, ‘gluey q^.'tl^ty^ 

27*7-36 in Bailey. 

t Glfitinatory, /T. Med. Obs. rare^^. [afl- late 

L. {mediicoX) glutindiori-us.'] » Glutinative / i. ^ 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Dis/. 31 Tliat medicament R 
called.. glutinatory which conjoyncs., parts disjoyned.' 

t Gluilinillg, ppl- a. Obs. rare-K [f. I- 
glutin; gluten glue Sticky, 

2658 R, White tr. Dieby's Pottne. Symp. (ed, 2) 43 

[the beames from the Moonl clean contrary do rtfredi ana 
mopten in a noublc manner, leaving an aquauck, an-J 
viscous glutining kind of sweat upon the gla'sie. 
Glutinize glfl-tinoiz), v. [f. as prcc. + 

-IZB.] trans. To rtoiler viscotu or KlUf}'- 
Glu’tinizintr ///. «■ 

1750G. Hlcicc! /;.irW,« iSjThU r'ury lub-tanccmsy 
he of further UK if (ralhtrtd ty bullcolit. or olher nymi: 
insect. .. to E'ulinirc llicir tozs or wet., Uforc tlicj- 
into the AurclU «!atc. iSr. /..tU Act 11. i, 
lnm..frccra my vjul nnJ elutinlrr* my tlooo. lesj/foo- 



GLUTINOID. 


GLUTTONISH. 


wich's Photogr, Chem. (ed. Taylor) 203 Iodide of Cadmium 
. .would have superseded the other Iodides, had it not been 
for its glutinizing action on Pyroxyline. 

Glntinoid glK tinoid), a. [f. as prec. + 
-OID.] Resembling gluten. 

1876 Harlev Mat, Med. (ed. 6)729 Grape-juice also con* 
tains gum, .. colouring matter, and a glulinoid substance- 
Glntinose (gl'«-, gb7-tinous;, a. [See -OSE. j = 
Glutinous. 

1840 in Paxton Bof. Did. 2882 in Ogilvie. 

Glutinosity (gl‘77*, gh/tin^j-siti). ^ [f. L. glfdi’ 
nos-us Glutinous + -iTY.j The quality or condi- 
tion of being glutinous. 

c xjjoo Lcui/rands Ciriir^. 45 pe stipticite of pe rosis . . & 
glutinosite of pe wormes. .remeuen J>e akpe of pe senewis. 
x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 782 The Spider. . new strength* 
neth them afresh., with another new glutinosity, or fast- 
binding clamminesse. X684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compil. iii. 51 
Austere things . . give glutinosity and toughness to Fluids. 
2876 tr. lyagnePs Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 246 The cause of the 
glutinosity lies in the fine processes, which the cells invari- 
a^ have also during their onward flow. 

Glutinous (gl‘/ 7 -, gh/'tinss), a. Also 7 glut- 
tinous. [ad. L. glutinos-uSy f. gluiiU’ Gluten. 
Cf. F. glutineHx.'\ Of the nature of glue or gluten ; 
viscid, sticky, gluey. 

1576 Baker Jewell 0/ Health 237 Masticke..gum,orany 
other matter, that being wrought and' made glutynous or 
glewishe [etc.]. 1603 B. Jonson Seja 7 ius\.\t We haue .. 
No soft, and glutinous bodies, that can stick, Like Snailes 
on painted walls. 1620 Venner Via Recta Ui. 52 The 
nourishment thereof is too moist, grosse, glutinous, and 
obstructiue. 1727 Swift GtiUwer in. v. 209 Gums, oils, 
and other glutinous matter. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 
188 As I went in barefooted, I found the miry stuff stick to 
my feet. Being very glutinous, it was not easily washed off. 
2820 Keats Lamia i. 210 God Bacchus.. Stretch’d out, at 
ease, beneath a glutinous pine. 2851-6 Woodward Mollusca 
113 Some of the gasteropoda can suspend themselves by 
glutinous threads. 2875 jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 658 The 
sinews have a firmer and more glutinous nature than flesh. 
Jig. 2638 Rouse Heav. £/«/». (1702) 157, I may be able 
to hold thee fast with the glutinous bond of true love. 
265s Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. xvi. §38 Besides the glutenous 
nature of all aspersions to stick where they light. 2722 R. 
Keith tr. T. d Kempis' Solil. Soul ix. 170, 1 am fettered 
with the glutinous Affection of fading slippery Things. 2883 
A. Forbes in 19//1 Cent, Oct, 722 The accent of the lower 
classes, which is a glutinous Cockney. 

Hence Glu'tinously adv.y Glu'tinonsness. 

2620 Dekker Dreamt (2863) 29 The /Egyptian Caliginous 
black vapor . . glutinously thick, a 1662 Fuller IVorthies 
Dorset, i, (1662) 277 His [the tench’s] Natural unctuous, 
^lutinousness, which quickly consoHdateth any green ^ash 
in any fish. 2685 Boyle anq. Notion Nat. 192 Spirit of 
Wine, whose Tenacity and Giutinousness is far less than 
that of Water. t8sx Ruskin Stones Ven. I, xxvii. 1 16 As 
if one had dipped it [the shaft] into a mass of melted orna- 
ment., and brought up a quantity adhering glutinously to its 
extremity. 287a Geo. Eliot Middlem., The most glutinously 
indefinite minds enclose some bard grains of habit. 
Glutiry, var. Gluttery, Obs. 

Glutition (glwti'Jan). [n. of action f. L. gluttre 
to swallow.] The action of swallowing, deglutition. 

x883 News LIII. 508 (Cent.) This.. does not, as a 
rule, prevent glutition. 

Glil*tXess, a. nonce-wd. [f. Glut sh.^ or Glut 
- h -less.] Insatiable. 

1787 Best A figling 8 The greedy Trout and glutless Eel, 

t Glu'tmau. Obs. [f. Glut ^^.3 + Man.] (See 
quot.) 

1796 CoLQUHoUN Police Meii'op. 64 Inferior Officers of the 
Customs, and particularly that class of supernumerary tides- 
men who are employed, pro tempore^ when there is hurry 
of business, and who, from that circumstance, are called 
glutmen. 

Glutrie, -y, var. Gluttery, Obs. 

Glutt(e, obs. form of Glut sb. and v. 

Glutted (gl» ted), ppl. a.^ [f. Glut + -ed^.] 
In senses of the vb. 

/2X586 Sidney Arcadia nr. (1633)296 But those valiant 
couples, .gave new appetites to the almost glutted eyes of the 
beholders. 1635 Quarles Eittbl. ii. ii. (1718)69 She sucks and 
draws her brother's golden store Until her glutted orb can 
suck no more. 1702 Pope IVifeoJBaih 262 A glutted market 
makes provision cheap. 1728 Prior 1,219 The faithful 

bound. .Takes what the glutted child denies to eat. 2856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 113 Glutted 
markets and low prices. 

Glutted (glyted), ///. a .2 rare — '^. [f. Glut 

+ -ed 1 .] That is swallowed greedily. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 633 My Hell-hounds. .cramm’d and 
gorged nigh burst With suckt and glutted offal. 
Glutteny, obs. form of Gluttony. 

Glutter (gli^’tai). rare, [echoic,] Splutter. 
1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 240 What a 
glutter -of gutturals. 2884 'R.BvcHKnKH Foxglove Manor 
II. xxvi. 244 Here and there, .ran a weaieL.in one elerrtal 
glutter and hurry of bloodthirsty emotion. 

.t Glu'tterous, a. Obs. rare. In 4 glote- 
rou8(e, glotorous, 5 gluterus. [ad. OF. *glot(- 
tereux\ cf. next.] = Gluttonous. 

2382 WvcuF Lev. xi. 30 A mygal, that is a beeste born 
trwherows to bigile, and moost gloterous [1388 margin a 
gileful and most gloterouse mous]. 1483 CatJi. Angl. 160/1 
Gluterus. .edax, gulosus, ingltiuiosus. 

t Gln"ttery. Obs. Forms : 3 Blot(e)ri, glo- 
6lutry,-rie, 3-4 glotery, -ori, 4 Blot(te)ry, 
gluttery, -eri(e, -erye, glutiry, -urry, 4-5 glo- 
torye, 5 glutterye, glutery, gluttre. [a. OF. 
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glolirie, glouUrie, i. glol glutton: see Glut j//.i 
and -EEY.J Gluttony. 

The word is chiefly northern, occurring frequcntlj' in the 
Cursor Mundi zxid. m Hampole. 

a 1300 O/rj/TTil/. 10114 pc fleche has redili him bl, Foil 
liking, and gloteri. ^2340 ^AtAvoVe: Psalter Xwm, 19 pe 
wickid delites of glutiry and [ichery. 1382 Wvclif Dent. 
xxi. 20 This cure sone . . to glotryes {1388 glotonyes] takith 
hede, and to leccherye, and to feestis. c 2400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) XV. 69 pai..occupiez all pe day. .In drinkyng and in 
giotry. £2450 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 7172 Pai turned to 
glutery and confusiqun. £2470 Henry Wallace vii. 349 
Throuch full gluttre in swarff swappyt lik swyn. 

Glutting vbl. sb.^ [f. Glut vX + 

-ingI.] The action of the verb GlutI; feeding 
to repletion, cramming, or cloying. Also concr., 
an amount (of food) that gluts. . 

£23x5 Shoreham 97 And that thou newercbe naujt, Ac 
gest to pyne gloutynge ..Thou halst ., wel wors thane 
masse-day Thane manne myd hys workynge. 2549 Cheke 
Hurt Sedit. (1569) Givb, By vsingof.. glutting of meates 
which weakeneth the body. 1598 Florio, Corpacciaia, a 
panchfull, a glutting. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 300 Some Food 
we may vse long and much, without Glutting. 2649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. ExeinP. iii. xiv. 26 Nothing but gluttings of 
the scnce. 2653 Rouse Mysi. Marr. 303 So temperate a 
moderation between glutting and starving, that the soul be 
neither too fat nor too lean. 

Glutting vbl. sbJ rare. [f. Glut z/.2 

+ -INC k] a. The action of the verb Glut 2 ; 
greedy swallowing, gulping. P»\so glutting down. 
b. A sound as of swallowing* 

^ 2632 Lithgow Trav.\\\. 127 Heswimmes, and sinkes, and 
in that glutting downe, Theangr>» Fates^did kind Leander 
drowne, 2733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. xi. § 2 (1734) 229 The 
Breathing difficult, with Glutting, Gulping, or (^Boaking. 

Glu*^i2igt ppl- (tX [t. Glut v.^ + -ing^j 
T hat gluts, sates, or cloys. 

2574 T. Newton Dir. Health Mag. 52 A great gluttinge 
draught drowneth the meate. 2634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 
15 Glutting morsels spread.. upon.. puiples. 2681 Flavel 
Metk. Grace xii. 252 The loveliness of every creature is of 
a cloying and glutting nature. 

Hence Glu*ttlngly adv.,, so as to glut. 

2622 Florio, with sadety, hold-belly-hold, glut- 

tingly. 

Gln'tting, ///. a.- [f. Glut v.- + -ing-'.] 

That gluts or swallows greedily. 

.'SSS HaRrsFtELD Divorce 287 This insatiable, glut, 
ting Charibdis and Sylla. 

Gluttinous, obs. form of Glutinous. 
tGluttisll.tr. Ohs. rare. [f. Glut sb?- + -ISH.] 
Cloying, satiating. 

2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 113 If 
they be over sweet and cluttisb, they soon turn into Choler, 
stop the Liver [etc.]. Ibid. 272 No Eel is free from a veno* 
mous Malignity and a kind of gluttish suffocating Juice. 

Glutton (gl2^ t’D)» sb. and a. Forms: 3 glutun, 
glotun, 3-4 glotoun, (4 glotoune, -owne, -en), 
4-6 gloton, (5 glotond, gluton), 5-6 glotton, 
(6 glutten, Sc. glowton, glouttotm), 6- glutton. 
\p,.OY.glutun,,gltiton{jssKi^,'^.glouton^^'^, gloton, 
Fg- gloido. It. ghiottone) L. ^uton-em, glutton-etn , 
sb. related to gluttre to gulp down, swallow. The 
L. nom, glitto is represented by shorter forms in 
some of the Romanic languages, asOF. gloz, gluz, 
gloiis, etc. (later glout masc., glcute fem.), Prov, 
glotz, It. ghiotto : cf. Glut 

A. sh. 1, One who eats to excess, or who takes 
pleasure in immoderate eating ; a gormandizer. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 214 pe 3iure glutun is pes feondes man- 
ciple. a 2300 N. Horn 1122 Hue. .fulde him of the broune 
A boUe of a galoun. Hue wende he were a glotoun. 2387 
Trevisa Higden II. 171 In berynge pey beep menstrafles 
and heraudes, in talkynge grete spekeres, in etynge and 
in drynkynge glotouns. c 1450 Mironr Saluacioun 658 
■The Gloton knawes erthlinesse and vnknawes bevenly thing. 
2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. iS3x) 233 The couetous person 
.. hath his meditacion on his goodes, the gloton on his in- 
ordynat appetytes, and so of other. £1586 C’tess Pem- 
broke Ps. Lxxvni. xiii, Gods wrathfull rage upon these 
gluttons sent, Of all their troupes the principaliest slew. 2725 
Pope Odyss. xi. 149 There foul adulterers to thy bride resort. 
And lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 1774 Goldsm. Retal. 

18 At a dinner so various, at such a repast Who’d not be a 
glutton, and stick to the last? 1821 Svd. Smith Wks. (1867) 

I. 329 But you will never separate the wealthy glutton from 
his pheasant, 2880 Mrs. Forrester Roy ^ V.l.^Z Fancy 
her wanting to marrya lovelygirl to a disgusting old glutton 
like the Baron. 

Jig. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 137 Suche a strong percer 
is money, and suche a gredie glotton is avarice. 

Prav. e 2530 R. Hilles Cominon-Pl. Bk. (1858) 140 Non 
sj’gheth so sore as the gloton that may no more. 

+ b. The \ricJi) glutton, the rich man of the para- 
ble (Lukexvi.i9),who‘faredsumptuouslyeveryday’. 

= L. dives epulo, in the Vulgate heading of the chapter. 

[c 2380 Wyclif Set'm. Sel. Wks. \. 2 pere was a riche man 
pat disuside his ricbesse in jjride and in glotonye.] 24x3 
Pilgr.Sowle^O^xton 1483) ill. ix. 56 The riche gloton lacketh 
water to kele with his longe. 2568 Lauder Prettie Miig’our 
201 The Gluttoun, quha fed delictus. .That petiit nocht the 
pure Lazarus. <i xS9» H. Smith Serm, (1622) 351 That fiery 
lake, where the Glutton begges but a drop of water to coole 
the tip of his tongue. 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtsk. i. u. 
(1840) 66 Would you change your condition with me that 
am the rich glutton ? 

C. applied to animals. (Cf. 4, 5.) 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvhl i. (2495) 738 Some 
besies ben grete glotonsand grete deuourers of meete. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, xv. 166 Sweet Gardens, full of Saffron 


Flowrs, invite The wand’rlng Gluttons, and retard their 
Flight. <^1750 Shenstonk Elegies xv. 67 From their own 
streams their choicer fare they drew ; To lure the scaly 
glutton to the shore. 

2 . Jig. One who is inordinately fond of some 
specified object or pursnit, esp. a glutton of books, 
after L. helluo libronim. 

a 2704 T. Brown Sat. Fr. AV«^ Wks. 1730 1. 60 Since ’lls 
no sm of books to be a glutton, I truck’d St. Austin for a 
leg of mutton. 2706 Granville Brit. Enchanters i. i. 4 
Foes alike to Good, Gluttons in Iklurder, wanton to destroy. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. A'at. (1852) II. 484 We t.ilk of a thirst 
of knowledge, a glutton of books, i860 Marsh Eng. Laitg. 
xxi. 464 The elder PUny . . the most voracious literary* glutton 
of ancient times. 

b. Sporting slang. (See quots.) 

2809 European Mag. LV. 22 The term glutton whether at 
a fight or a feast is now indiscriminately applied to every 
man of true bottom. 1819 Moore Tojk Crib (ed. 3) p. xvi, 
A ‘ glutton .the classical phrase at Moulsey-Hurst, for one 
who .. takes a deal of punishment before he is satisfied. 

1 3 . As a general term of reproach or contempt : 
A vile WTetch; ‘a knaue, rascall, filthie fellow^ 
(Cotgr.). (The earliest sense recorded in OF.) Obs. 
c 2300 Havelok 2104 Nonebut wickemen,Glotuns,reu[elres, 
or wicke theues. c 2380 SirFerumb. 164 ‘A, glotoun saide 
pe Emperer, ‘entempre pou beter py tonge’. 2432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 327 Sease, gloton [L. nebiUo], y am 
kynge of Ynglonde. c 24^ Caxton Sonnes oj Aymon lii. 83 
‘ Go forth, glotton, goddis curse haue thou ’ sayd Aymon to 
his sone Reynawde. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxiii. 
626 Watte Tyler, Jacke Strawe, and Johan Ball . . founde 
the archebysshoppe of Caunterbury. .these glottons [F. ces 
gloutons\ toke hym and strake of his heed. 

4 . A voracious animal, Gulo lusctts or arcticus, 
belonging to the Mustelidx or weasels and martens, 
but much larger than other members of that family. 
It is a native of the northern parts of Europe, Asia, 
and America ; the American variety is commonly 
called Wolverene or Carcajou. 

2674 tr, Scheffers Lapland 134 The Gluttons .. have a 
round head, strong and sharp teeth, like a Wolfs .. some 
compare it to the Otter, but it is far greedier than he, for 
thence it gets its name. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
III. 395 The Glutton.. for several reasons, seems to belong 
to this tribe [the weasels], and this only. 2834 M^Murtrie 
Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 6t Linnaeus . . placed the Gluttons 
among the bears, but they approximate much nearer to the 
weasels in their teeth as well as in their habits. 2865 
Lubbock Preh, Times ix. (1869) 293 The glutton or wolverine 
. .has been found In three of the English bone-caves. 

6. A speciesof the genus Infusoria, ? Obs. 
2769 Ellis in Phil. Trans, LIX. 150 Fig. 6. is the volvox 
vorax, or the glutton. 

6. Comb., glutton-like adj, and adv, 

2592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. xci, Gluttonlike she feeds, yet 
neuerfilleth. 2599 T. ^I[ouFET]i'xVAty(?m«43 And glutton- 
like to vomit vp their meate. 2697 Congreve Mourning 
Bride i. i. 3 Some unsuspected hoard cfdarling Grief, Which 
they unseen, may wail and weep and mourn, And Glutton* 
like alone devour. 

B. adj. « Gluttonous; also (see A 3) f villain- 
ous. (Cf. F. glouton adj.) 

2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love in. ix. (Skeat) 6$ Right as I was 
sorowed thorow the gloton cloud of manifolde sickly sorow.' 
(ZZ547 Surrey Ps. Ixxiii. 26 in Park Nugse Antiq, (1804) 
II. 365 Whose glutten chekes slouth feads so fatt, as scant 
their eyes be sene. 2682 Dryden Religio Laid 33 In 
Pleasure some their glutton souls would steep. 2722 Con- 
greve OvieTs Art Love iii. Wks. 1730 III. 324 No Glutton 
Nymph, however Fair, can wound, Tho’ more than Helen 
she in Charms abound, 2725 Pope Odyss. xix. 645 The geese 
(a glutton race) by thee deplor’d, Portend the Suitors fated to 
my sword. 2^5 in Spirit Publ, Jmls. (x8o6) IX. 244 His 
glutton stomach would have gorged the world. 2856 J. H. 
Newman Callista xv. 136 The small patches of ground be- 
longing to the poor peasants.. are the prey of these glutton 
invaders (jc. locusts], 

t Glu*tton, V. Obs. [f. the sb. ; cf. OF. glou- 
ionuer.l inir. To feed voraciously or excessively. 

£2600 Shaks. Sotin, Ixxv, Thus do I pine and surfet day 
by day, Or gluiloning on all, or all away. 2602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. 1. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 82 Sing one of Signior 
Renaldo's ayres, To rouse the slumbring bride from glutton- 
ing, In surfet of superfluous sleepe.^ 2747 \x.Man. Nutrebian 
Court II. 23 Fierce dogs were sitting, to gorge and glutton 
on their bowels. 2781 W. Blase Lss. Hunting (1788) 83 
Hares never . . glutton on their food, like the wise Heads 
that hunt them. 

Hence Glu’ttoncd ppl. a., surfeited, gorged; 

+ Glu’ttoning' jA {ffiso gluttouing-vt). Also 
t Oln’ttoncr, a glutton. 

2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 82 Y leue oule and pas 
by . . lyers and forswerers glotyners . . and a thousand 
mo of this wyse. 2607 Topsell Fourj. Beasts 43s ft 
resemblttlh a Wolfe, .in voracity and gluttoning in of flesh. 
1642 Marmion Antiquary H ti b, Come, honest cook, let 
me see how thy imagination has wrought, as^ well as ihy 
fingers . . for gluttoning delights to be ingenious, a 1658 
Lovelace Lucasta Posth. (1659) Then after all your 
fooling, fat, and tvine, Glulton’d at last, [you] home 

to pine. 2722 Strype Eecl. Man. III. r. 32^ They were not 
derived for gluttoning, norswearing, nordicing. 

Glutton, obs. form of Gluten. 

Glu'ttoness. rare. [f. Glutton sh. + -ess.J 
A female glutton. _ 

2612 CoTGfL, Gourmanderesse, a glulionness^ 2835 
Blackw. Mag. XXXVTII. 547 We might oc 
we too purveyors for that glutlonness [the reading public] 
to whom the grave is an epicure. 

Gluttonish (glr-tonij), a. rare. [f. Glutton 

F«. + -ISH.1 Glutton-like, voracious. 
a 1SS6 SiDNEV Arcadia iv. (1633) .ifi Having now framed 
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ibeir gluitom'ih stomackes to have for food the u-ild benefits 
of naiore. 1886 Siieldos tr. J'lixtihcrt's Satafiimhd 5 They 
sw-Tillowed, in glutlonUh mouthfuls, all the Greeh wine. 
Hence fGlU'ttoalshaess. 

1598 FujRro, Leccafura, a licking. Also gluttonishnes, 
lickrishnes. 

GlU’ttonism. nonce-wd. [f. as prcc. + -ism.] 
The practice of being a glutton (in quot. cf. 
Gluttok sl>. 2). 

i8*3 Df. Qutsccv Lett. Yn^. Mnn Wks. jE6o XIV. .^6 
One of the chief symptoms is an enormous *gIuttomsm * for 
lx>oks, and for adding language to language. 

Gluttonize (gl^'tansiz), V. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
intr. To feast gluttonously. Const, t z>;. Also 
+ to gluttonize it. 

1656^1 Blouht Gtossfi^.f Gormandize^ to ravine, de'^oure, 
glut, or glutlonire it. 1659 Genii. Calling i. § 5 (16^) 78 For 
how else can it become possible, that one rank of men should 
gluttonize, and another starve t 1678 CuDwotmi InttU. SyU. 
I. v,8ioThat conceit that evil demons, .were. .delighted v.dih 
the blood and nidours of sacrifices,.. which they did, as it 
were, luxuriate and gluitonire in. ^ 1748 RicnAROSOs C/rt- 
rissa (j8ji) IV. xxv. 136 The palliating consolation of an 
Hottentot heart, determined rather to gluttonize on the 
garbage of other foul feeders than to reform. 1804 C B. 
Broivk tr. Yctney's Yierv Soil U. S. 368 When game is 
plenty, .they revel and gluttonize. 

b. iranz. To feast gluttonously on. 

179s Coleridge Lett. (1^5) J36 Mine eye gluttonizes the 

«ea. 

Hence Glu*tton 5 zine vhl. sh. and ///. a. 

*8*7 Mirror II. 435/2 Greet this gluttonizing day, And 
hail the new Lord Mayor. xB&j Pail Mall G. 21 Dec. 4/1 
The Christmas gluttonizing of tnc welhto-do. 

+ Gluirtonly, adv. Obs. rare^^. In 4 glo- 
tounliche. [f. as prcc. + -ly 2 j ci.OY.gloutemeuly 
F. gloutonnemeut.] Greedily. 

1340 Ayenh. jii pet is pet bread and pe mete pet pou 
. . sselt etc ruyhc and glotounliche. 

Gluttonous (glz?'ton3s), a. Forms : 4 glotou- 
uios, -onous, -enoas, 5 glotenoae, -ynoua, 
glouttonnous, 6 glottonous, (7 glutsnous, 
•inoua,) 6- gluttonous, [f. Gluttov sb. + -oos ; 
no corresponding form is recorded in OF.] 

1 . Given to excess in eating; characterized by, 
or of the nature of, gluttony. 

2340-70 Alex, Dind. 790 5 e hen glotounius gle glad for 
to haunte, & han no mesure on moldc of mete ne of drj’nkc. 
c 2374 Chaucer Boeih. i, met. vi, 16 (Camb. MS.) Ne seke 
thownat, with aglotonous bond to strjme and pre.sse the 
stalkes or the vyne in the fer-st somcr sesoun. e 1449 Pecock 
Pefr, I. iii. 23 A man ou^te be temperai in eting and drink- 
ing and not be glotcno^je. <r 1580 C’tess Pembroke Ps. 
c\'t. vi, Gluttonous they flesh in desert crave. t6to Healrv 
. 5 */. Aufi.Citie of God xvi. xxxvii. (1620) 576 It is not the 
kindc of meate but the gluttonous affect that hurts. 2733 
Cheyne Ent. Malady 11. vH. § 2 (*734) 185 Gluttonous 
..Animals.. have always overgrown Livers. 280a Binclf.y 
Anim. IIio£‘. (1813) 1 . aio Although the Wolf is the most 

f duiionous of quadrupeds,, .yet his rapacity docs not exceed 
lis cunning. 2848 Lsttos iJarcld ii. i. Though a Norman 
vt.as not gluttonou.s,)ic was epicurean. 1875 KABBARjrrAvrr 
j. V. 7a After one of his gluttonous suppers- 

a 2632 Do.vnr Holy Sonn. iii. Poems (1633) 33 
Gluttonous death M'ill inst.-inlly unjoimt My body, and my 
fnulc, and I shall sleepe a space. 

2 . iranz/. Excessively greedy or insatiable of (or 
t after') something. Also ahzol. 

2669 WoODHEAD St. Teresa t. xviii. 112 My intention is no 
other than to m.nke Soules, as it were, gluttonous, after the 
obtaining of *0 high a good. 2754 RtciiARDSON Grandison 
V. xxi. »35 O my dear ! you must be gluttonous of grief in 
your solitarj' hours. 28*9 I. Taylor Ent/ius. iii. <2667) 61 
J-^xtravagance becomes gluttonous of marv'cls. x8do Motley 
Hetherl. (1868) I. i. 4 Philin the Prudent, as he grew older 
and feebler in mind and body seemed to become more glut- 
tonous of work. 2870 Emerson See. <5- Solit.^ Dks. Wks, 
(Bohn) III. 87 That scrilxitiousncss which grew to be the 
habit of the gluttonous readers of his lime. 

+ 3 . Of food: ? Fit for gUUtons. Ohs. 

1600 \V. Vauchas Dir. Healik (2633) 29 Pasterj*.. is 
raiher gluttonous then healthy, not caste to digest. 

Hence Qlu'ttonously adv. 

1398 TRr.viSA Earth. DtP. R. xvni. xclx, (149s) 845 A soue 
eiyili and deuouryth glotenously all maner stj-nkynge 
ihyngcs and vnclene. 1484 Caxton Curia/t 3 b, And sve 
etc So gredyly and gloutonnously that othtrwhylc we caste 
it up agayn and make vomytes. 262* Dekker I/it te not 
riVN^, etc. Wks. 1873 HI. sSa'lhou *alsi (vile yongman) they 
hauc lugumcntslo proue it las^full gUuionously to feede. 

J. l)s\ics Hitt. Caribhy IsJ. 331 So insatiable an ajv 
petite to mans flesh, that they glutionomlycai it raw, 2856 
Kast Arrt. hafl. 1 . xxx. 426 The Esquimaux, however 
glutlor:oas)y they may eat Irlc.). 

t Gluiitoxiry. Ohs.rare-^. In 2 Rlutcnorio. 
[a. OF. gtuttwerie (P. <lc Thaun c 1 150), F. glctt- 
tenueriefUghuton (aixrro^y' wc-Env.] Gluttony. 

«* »IT5 t.amK Horn. 47 Wc slonJeS in Je puttc..3Uo l^os 
men crA Jx; ligge 3 inr.e eub.njcheand inc clutenerie. 
•fGlU'ttonfily, Ohs.rare^K [f.GLWON 
+ -1 .y 2 ; cf. fehnzlitZdhifuIy.KXc.'] GluUononsly. 
1475 Caxton Ck/tse ul at. {T4?i) H ib.Ttjrrfofe ought 
tucry man.. rot lyur tocte gloicnvly.f. for todrynkedronk. 

Gluttony Forms: 3 Bluttinlo,3-^ 
Klolonie, -ye. (.| Rlolonl, -nni, -nny, •(o)vtnye, 
-owny, -cnio, -yne), 4-5 cloieny(e, 4-f'»K:lotony, 
6 Kloltenic, glultenle, ‘cny, {Sc. glwtono), 7 
RluUonie, 6- plultony. fa. 

tottie,g!e\u)tenie.r.xc.(ttho^e:i!enjie.t\c.)tti\ii\z:ic\ 

sb. related to (ihUTTi'S, in motlF. replaced by 


gUutonmrU (see GLorroiotT).] The vice of ex- 
cessive eating. (One of the seven deadly sins.) 
Also rarely an instance of this. 

a xxz^Ancr.R. 294 pe inre uondungc islwouold..flesliche 
ase of lechcrie & of glutunie, & of slouhSe. Ihid. 204 pe 
Suwe of siuemessc, her is, Glutunie. c 1380 Wycuf Serm. 
Scl. Wks. I. 209 {>c fend bigan to temple first Crist it 
prj’de and glolonye. ^2440 JacoPs IVell {E. E. T. S.) 141 
Glotonye is, hat lie bely louyth, Sz it wastytb bothe body & 
foulc, it a mannys go^. 254X Ewot Ima^e Grj. 7 I'his 
monstruousc Emperour, svbidie consumed daies and nighres 
in lechery and glotony. 1604 Jas. I. Cottnierbl. (Arb.) toa 
cleering of his conscience from that deadly sinne of 
gluttonie. ifox'MiLTON P. R. tv, 214 Their sumptuous 
gluttonies and gorgeous feasts. i68x Prideaux Lett. 
(Camden) 217, 1 attribute it to his gluttony, he being 5^ 
greatest cater that ever 1 knew. 175* Hume Pol. Disc. il. 
28 The Tartars are oftener guilty of bcastlj* gluttony, w-hen 
they fe.ast on their dead horses, than European courtiers 
with all their refinements of cookery. 2803 Syd. Smith 
IVks. (2859) 1 . 39/2 He lii'es only to digest, and, while the 
organs of gluttony perform their office, he has not a wish 
beyond. 1876 Humphrey Co/Vr-Cii//. AAt/r. xxiv. 325 lliis 
monster of gluttony (ViteHius). 

personified, a 2310 in Wright Lyric P. 49 Whil mi lif was 
luiheranl leeSjGlotomemiclemonAvcs. 24.. \ji\xz.Assemb. 
Gods 628 Aftyr whom rood Glotony, with h3*s fat berde. 
s5oo-ao Dunbar Poems xxvi. 91 Than the fowll monstir 
Glutteny, Oflf wame vnsasiablc and gredy, To dance he did 
him dress. 2590 Spenser 22. 2634 Milton C<2;«2/r 
776 Swinish gluttony Ne’er looks toheav'n amidst his gorge- 
ous feast, But .. Crams, and blasphemes bis feeder. 

•f b. fig. rare ^ 

2704 Steele Lying Laver w. (2747) 29 No, he has a Glut- 
tony, an Hunger for me. 

Glutuii,Glutume,obs.ff.GLDTTON, G luttony. 
Gluturry, van Gluttehy, Obs. 

Qluve, Gluwe, obs. forms of Glove sb.. Glue. 
Gluwy/Gluyn, obs. forms of Gluey, Glue d. 
Glw-, glw yn , obs. form of Glue v. 

Giy, obs. form of Glee zt., to look asquint. 
Glyceral (gU'sertel). Ckem. [f. Glycer-ine + 
Al(deuyde).] a compound obtained by heating 
glycerine with an aldehyde. 

287* Watts Diet. Chesn. ist Suppl. 637 Glycerals. 

Glycerate (gU*s§r/t). [f. Glyceu-ic + -ate ^.] 

1. Chtm. A salt of glyceric acid. 

^ 2864 Watts Did. C/iem. II. 876 Theglycerates are soluble 
in water and crystallise well. 

2. *A solution of some substance in glycerin* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885). 

Glyceric (glise'rik, gli'serik), a. Chem. [f. 
Glycer-ine -h -ic.] Of, derived from, or relating 
to glycerine. Glyceric acid^ an acid obtained by 
the action of nitric acid on glycerine. 

iB^ Watts Did. Ckem. II. 876 Glyceric acid is iso. 
meric with pyruvic acid. 1873 Faivnes' Chem. (ed. ai) 627 
Glyceric monochlorhydrin. x 85 o Cleminshmv Wurtd 
Atom. Theory soo The several series of glyceric ethers are 
comparable to the Several scries of ordinary phosphates. 
2885 Remsen Org. Chem. (1B8B) 266 Glyceric acid is a 
thick syrup which mixes with xvaterand alcohol. 

Glyceride (gU*seroid). Chem. [f. Glycer-ine 
+ -IDE,] A compound ether of glycerine. 

2864 Watts Did. Chem. II. 877 Glycerides, Glycerin, 
ethers, Clyceryl-eihers, SaPonifiaole Fats .. Iliesc bodies 
arc the compound ethers of the triatomic alcohol, glycerin. 
2B66 OouNC Anitfi. Cham. 93 Caproic acid is met with as 
a glyceride in goal’s butter. x866 Roscoe EUin. Chem. 
XXXV, 318 The drying oils are generally glycerides of acids 
., nearly related to the fatty acid series. 

Glycerinate (gli-serinc*t), v. [f. Glycerine 

-h -ATE.] To treat with glycerine. Chiefly in ppl. a, 
Glyccrinotod, said csp. of vaccine lymph. 

28^ AUhntt's Sysi. Med. II. 654 No growths arise in any 
of the ordinary culture media inoculated with such glycer- 
inated lymph. 1898 H'estm. Gaz. 24 Mar. 3/3 This new. 
fangled glycerinat^ lymph. 

Glycerine, glycerin (gli*serin). [mod. f. 
Gr. '^kvKspoz swcct + -I.v, -INE (sec quot. 1842).] 

, 1 . A colourless,swect,syntpyliqmd obtained from 
animal .and vegetable oils and iats by saponifica- 
tion. Largely used in Afed. as an ointment and 
emollient dressing, as a vehicle for medicaments, 
etc. Chemically it is .1 triatomic alcohol, the 
hydrate of glycctyl. The name Glycerol is now 
preferred in systematic cliemical nomcnclalurc. 

2838 T, Thomson* Chem, Org. Bodies 436 Glycerin h 
evolved, and a fatty acid, which combines with the alk.Tli, 
and forms the soap. 284a Penny Cycl. XXII. i^/i He 
IChevrculJ also discovered that stearin is composed of stearic 
acid and a peculiar principle which on account of its sweet 
taste he named /^v/nVr. x^S^Q.Rev. No. 546, 347 Another 
material which was for a long time considered a noxious 
refuse. .is glycerine. 1874 Hoscoc Elem. Chem. xxxvi. 387 
The natural oils and fats arc all compounds of glycerin, 
chiefly with palmitic, oleic, or stearic acids, 2875 H. C. 
Wood Therap. (2870)584 In man no symptoms of j>oisonlng 
base c>*cr been prouuced by glycerine, 

2 . Formerly nsctl as a general n.Tmcforlhe group 
of alcohols of which glycerine is a mcmlier. 

Roscor. Ar/r»v. Ckem, xxxvL 325 The glycerines l//i 
later edi. nl>*c«rins) of the mono- and d Icarbon series ha\ c 
not been prepared; that of the tri-carbon series is i>esi 
known ; amyl glycerine has alv> teen prepared. 

3 . Pharmacy. Applied to preparations consisting 
of a specified substance dissolved or suspended in 
glycerine, 

2879 St. Geergt's lies/. Re/. IX. 565 Glycerine cf tannin. 


4 , at t rib. and Comb. 

2864 Glycerin ether l^e (Slyceride). 2876 tr. 

Gen. Pathol. 5751 Lactic acid Gsomerjc with glyccrin-rdde- 
hyde). 2898 Daily Nezvs eo July 9/4 Glj'cerine raakerx. 

Glycerined (gli -serind), ///. a. [f. Gltcerike 
+ -ED 1 .] Treated with glycerine. 

2B66 J. M. Sivs Notes Uterine Surg. 1. 262 This glycer* 
ined cotton is to be removed and renewed daily, 

Glycezrinized (gli’serinsizd), a. [f. Glycer- 
ine + -IZE + -ED 1 .] = GlYCERINATED. 

2897 Daily Nexvs 9 Feb. 3/2 Glycerinised calf-lj-mph. 

Glycerite (gli-sersit).^ Pharmacy, [f. Glycer- 
ine + -ITE.] A preparation consisting of a medi- 
cinal substance dissolved or suspended in glycerine. 

2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) t 8 Glycerites are prt- 
parations in svhich glycerine is the solvent. 


Glycerized (gU-seraizd), a. [f. Gltcek-i.\e 

+ -IZE + -ED I.] Compounded with glycerine, 

2886 in Syd. . 9 oc. Lex. 2888 Med. AVrtt LI 1 1 . 216 (Cent.) 
Pasteur’s rials containing glycerized broth. 

Glycerizine, bad form of Glycyrrhizin, 
Glycero- (gli*ser^). Used as a comb, form of 
Glycerine. Glyxeropho’sphate, a salt of gly- 
cero-phosphoric acid ; Glyjcerophospho'rlc acid 
(see quot.), (Watts Diet. Chem, 1864 has other 
similar names of acids, as glycero'citrxc, -oxalic, 
-tartaric, which donot appear in recent authorities.) 

2854 Watts Did. Chem, H, 892 Gtycerophosphoric acid 
. .This acid exists in the yolk of eggs and in the brain.. and 
is produced by* the action of phosphoric acid or phosphoric 
anhydride on glycerin. Ibid. 892 The glycerophosphates 
are for the most part solu’ole in yvater. 1873 Ralfe rkrs. 
Ckem. 225 Glyccrophosphoric acid is never found in a free 
st.Tte in fresh and healthy brain. 

Glycerol (gli'ferpl). Chem. [f. Glycer*i.ve + 
-OL (the characteristic suffix of the names of 
alcohols).] = Glycerine i. 

2884 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. III. it. 344 
Glycerine, or, as w-e now prefer to term it, glycerol. 2SS9 in 
Muir & Morley Waits' Diet. Chem. 

Glycorole (gU*ser^>»l). Pharmacy, [f. Gly* 
CER-iKE + -ok (used arbitrarily).] A preparation in 
which glycerine is used as a vehicle. Also aitrib, 
2862 N. Syd. See. Year.hk. 2B60. 262 Gl>xerole of lead. 
2B66J. M. Sms Notes Uterine Surg. 1.72 GJycerolc coiwn 
jB8o M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat <)• Nose L 200 Glyccrole of 
morphia. 

f Glycemle. Chem. Obs. [f. Glycer-i.ne + 

-ULE.] =Dext. 

2840 Turner's Elem. Chem. (ed. 6) nr. 2034 When dry, the 
hydrated oxide of glycerule forms a sjTupy liquid. 

Glyceryl (gU*seril), Chem. Also -ylo, t^* 
Glycer-ine + -tl.] (See quot. 1 S64.) 

2845 G. E. Day^U*. Simon's Anim, Chem. I. 70 The 
glycerin, prepared in this manner., is considered m the 
hydrate of an oxide of a radical, glyccrj’l (CcHx), which has 
not yet been isolated. 1850 DAUUENV/f/wr. vli.(ed.a} 
214 The radicals of bases are cacodyle, meihyle, ethyle, 
glycerj’le Jelc.). 2864 Watts Did. Chem. II. 893 Gfyceni, 
The tnatomlc radicle of glycerin and the glycendes. 
attrib. 2864 Glycend ether [see Glyceride). 2873 Raife 
Phys. Chem. p. xlx, (jlyceryl alcohol. 2B85 Remsen On. 
Chem. |i888) eso Olein, or glyceryl trioleate. .is the chief 
constituent of the fatly oil.«, such as olive oil, wliale oil, etc. 

Glycic (gli*sik), a, Chem. Corrected form of 

Glucic (acid), 

x8^ Muir & Morley Walts' Did, Chem., Glucic add, 
glycic acid. 

GlycicoU ; see Glycocoll. 

Glycide (gli’soid). Chem. [f. Glyc-eri.ve + 
-IDE.J (See quot. 1864.) 

2864 Watts Did. Chem, II. 895 Glycide. The 

hypothetical alcohol corresponding to the glycidic ethers. 

Hence Qlyci’dic a., pertaining to, or derived from 
glycide. Glycidie ethers (see quot. 3S64). 

28^ Watts Did. Chem. II. 896 Glycidie ethers, s 
of di.nomic ethers, closely related to the gly«dd^ 
produced from them by the action of alkalis. 2889 ^ 

hloRLEV JYatts' Diet. Chem., Glycidie acid. - 

Glycidyl (gH'sidil). Chem. ff, Glycide +' fLj 
Watts Did. Chem. II. 899 Glyddyl, C-*!!*-, 
diatomic radicle which may be supposed to exist in t* e 
glycidie ethers. _ 

Glycin (gli'siu). Chem. Also -Ino. [f- Gr. 
7XVK-U5 sweet + -IN.] Glycocoll. 

2882 tr. Strecker 4- Wislicenns' Organ. Chent. 

Glycine. 1885 Remsen Org. CAezv. (iBSS) 
acid can be made by he.Tling glycine wiih benroic acia 
j 6 cP. 1B93 Emt. 7 ntl. Pkologr. XL. £04 Glycin is a 
developer for l.Tntern plates. 

Glycine, obs. form of Gluci.va. 

Glyco- (gbi'ke, gli’ke), irregularly usrd (t"/ 
sitcad of g/yey-) as n combining form of Gr. 
street, and in names of chemical com|X)unL 5 ^l 
indicate the presence of glycerol or some 
substance with a n.Tmc beginning with gl)'<'‘ 
co-benzolo, -cyamldinc, -cyamine (see 
Olyco-g’cl&tin, .t combination of glycerine a 
gel.itin used in the making of lozenges and 
tillcs. Olycohcomla (sec quot.). . .,j, 

2851 Fcn-neCMan. Ckem. red. 4) 4S2 •Olycol-en^vr 

acTy^lalline»ul«tance,»ljchllyjso!ub!ejnv*atef. j.,. 

Diet. Chem. II. ^rii ’’Gtyeo-eyansidine, an p 

Itomolo^ou? wjih creaiinine.and related 20 
the same manner ai creatinine to erratinr. Jh-t., 
ryatniHe,a compound homclogoui with crratir.f. 
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by the union of cyanamide with glycocine. 1884 M. 
Mackenzie Dis. Throat Nose II. 551 The basis of the 
preparation [of pastils] is *glyco-gelatine, a compound much 
employed in the manufacture of pessaries and soluble 
bougies. 1866 A. Flint Princ.Med. (1880) 73 ^Glycohaemia 
signifies the presence of sugar in the blood. 
&lyCOCholate glik-). Chem, [f. 

as next + -atb 1.] A salt of glycocholic acid. 

187* Huxley Phys. v. 122 The taurocholate and glyco- 
cholate of soda, or bile salts as they are sometimes called. 

Muir & JIorley Watts' Diet. Cketn. II. 626/2 AH the 
glycocholates are soluble in alcohol. 

Glycoclxolic(gbikokp*lik, glikOj«2* Chtm. [f. 

Glyco- + Cholto a.] Glycocholic acidy the prin- 
cipal acid in ox-gall. 

1864 Watts Diet. Cfieiti. II. 899 Glycoeholic acidy this acid, 
discovered by Gmelin .. constitutes, in the form of a 
sodium»salt, the essential part of ox-bile. 1878 Kinczett 
Anim. Chem, 84 Glycocholic acid. .is only present in small 
quantity in human bile. 

Glycociu (gbi'k^sin, gli’kdsin). Chem, Now 
little used. [app. suggested by prec. : see -in.] 
= Glycocoll. 

1B5* Pownes' Man. Chem. (ed. 4) 481 Glycocine. 1873 
Ralfe Phys. Chem, 136 The taurin and glycocin united to 
the cholic acid form the conjugated bile acids. 

Glycocoll (gbi ki^ncpl, glrkdkpl). Chem. Also 
glycicol(l, glykokoU. [f, Glyco- + Gr, /rdAAa 
glue ; perh. suggested by the sound of Glyco- 
CHOLio.J A crystalline substance contained in 
bile and formed when glycocholic acid and hydro- 
chloric acid are boiled together. Also called 
gelatin’Sngar. 

1840-2 Turner's Elent. Chem. (ed. 7) ni. 1193 Gelatine 
sugar or glycicoll. 1848 Fownes Man. Chem. (ed. 2) 342 
Glycocoll. 1872 Thudichum Chem. Phys. 18 GlykokoU 
appears in an excretion as hippuric acid. 

Glycogen (gbi‘kd^id^^en, glrkd-). Chem. Also 
glu-, glycogeno. [f. Glyco- -i- -gen j the name 
refers to the fact that the substance is the source 
of the sugar in animal tissues.] A white, amor- 
phous, tasteless, inodorous, starch-like substance 
found in animal tissues, esp, the liver j it is easily 
convertible into dextrose by boiling in dilute acid. 

x86o N. Syd. Soe. Year-bk. 1859. 86 The liver possesses 
the power of forming glucogene. 1864 Watts Diet. Chem. 
W.^^GlycogeHy Animal starchy Animal dextriuy Hepatin. 

1872 Huxley Phys. v. 117 The liver . . elaborates from the 
blood passing through it a substance called glycogen. 

Glycogenic (glaikod^e-nik, gliko-), a. Also 
glu-. [f. as prec. + -lo,] Of or pertaining to the 
formation of sugar, esp. in the animal body. Gly- 
cogenic acid (see quot. 1889). Glycogenic matter : 
glycogen. 

1859 Fownes' Man. Chem. 566^ The glyco|;eniG matter 
passes through a state corresponding to dextrin into sugar. 
N. Syd. See. Year-bk. 1839. 86 Glucogenic matter. 

1873 A, Flint J r. Phys. Man, Nerzi. Syst. viii. 243 The view 
which we have advanced with regard to the glycogenic 
function is that the liver is constantly producing sugar 
during life. 1889 Muir & Morley Watts' Diet. Chem., 
Glycogenic acid. Formed by treating an aqueous solution of 
glycogen at 100® with bromine, and then adding AgaO. . . 
Very acid syrup. Is perhaps iaentical with gluconic acid. 

So Glyco^e'nesis, the production or formation 
of sugar, esp. in the animal body ; Glycog’ene'tic, 
Glyco'genous adjs., ? = Glycogenic; Glyco'^eny 
= glycogenesis (above). 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) i6x A glyco- 
genous substance may also be derived from albuminates. 
2872 Thudichum Chem. Phys. 8 The glycogenetic function 
oftheHver. t^St6Syd.Soc.X.ex.,Glyeo^enesis. iSBSHuxley 
& Martin Elein. Biol. 311 note, Similar glycogenous cells 
are met with in the walls of the lacunar spaces and on the 
‘ mesenteries ' of the Snail. 1889 Webster's Diet., Glycogeny. 
Glycol (gbi*kpl,gli'kpl). Chem. [f.GLYC(ERiNE) 
+ -OL; the original intention of the name being to 
designate a substance intermediate in composition 
between ‘ glycerine’ and * alcohol ’.] 

a. Formerly applied to the compound now called 
ethyl glycol or ethylene alcohol C2H4(OH)2, a 
sweetish, colourless, inodorous viscid, liquid ob- 
tained from the decomposition of ethylene dibro- 
mide. b. In wider sense, a general name for the 
group of fatty diatomic alcohols of which this is the 
type, having the general structure CrtH2n(OH)2. 

5858 Fownes' Man. Chem. (ed. 7) 466 An alcoholic body 
being formed, to which the name ethylene-alcohol, or glycol, 
has been given. 1864 Watts Diet. Chem. 11 . 574. 1866 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxxiii. 294 Glycol is obtained by the 
action of ethylene dibromide upon silver acetate. 1873 
Fownes' Chem. (ed. z i) 614 The diatomic alcohols of the fatty 
group are called glycols. 1881 W. Spottiswoode in Nature 
XXV. 141 It was.. Professor Karl Adolph Wurlz .. who first 
made those remarkable alcohols called glycols. 

Glycoliate (glsikp-ltt, glik-). Chem. [f. Gw- 
COL + -ATE.] A salt of glycollic acid. 

1864 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 1 . 908 Gtycoltaies. 1873 Fownes' 
Chem. (ed. z i) 706 All the glycollates are more or less soluble 
and crystalHsable. 

Glycollic, glycolic (gbikp-lik, gli-), o. Chem. 

[f. Glycol + -IC.] Ofor containing glycol. Glycollic 
acid, an acid obtained by the oxidation of glycol. 

1852 Foumes' Man. Chem. (ed. 4) 481 Glycpbenzoic acid. . 
may be viewed as a conjugate acid, containing benzoic and 
glycolic acids. 1864 Watts Chem. II. 910 Glycollic 
acid appears to exist in two, if not in a greater number of 


i.someric modifications, 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 341 Gly- 
collic \ed. I x866 Glycolic] Acid, CJH4O3. 

Glycollide. [f. Gltcoi, + -ide.] (See 

quot.) 

1864 Watts Did. Chem. II. 919 Glycollide, OH’O’. 
Glycollic anhydride. — K compound isomeric with glyoxal, 
and differing from glycollic acid by i at. water. 

Glycolytic (gbikoU-tik, glikd-), a. [f. Gltco- 
+ Gr. AuTi«(ir resolvent, f. Awfiv to loose, resolve.] 
Having the property of decomposing sugar. 

1897 AUbutt's Syst. Med. Ill, 229 Lepine..has produced, 
however, from malt diastase, a glycolytic ferment. 

Glycone'an, glyco’nian, a. rare. [f. L. 
Glyconius. -his. Gr. r\vxt!/vctos (f. r\vxcoy : see 
next) + -AN.] = next. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyel., Glf'conian. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Glyconian a verse consisting of.. a spondee and two 

dactyls, or rather a spondee, choriambus and a Pyrrhic. 
x^ipSmitfCs Diet. Gr. 4- Pom. Biogr. II. 278/1 Glycon. .A 
lyric poet, from whom the Glyconean metre took its name. 

Glyconic (gbikp-nik), a. and sb. [f. VXiixiav 
the name of a Greek lyric poet + -ic.] 

A. adj. Epithet of a lyric metre or verse, essen- 
tially a logaoedic tetrapody consisting of three 
trochees and a dactyl (see quot. 1 885) ; also (of a 
poem, stanza, etc.), composed or consisting of such 
verses. B. sb. A glyconic verse. 

The type of verse with which the name is in modern use 
most generally associated is the catalectic form used by 
Latin poets, esp. Catullus and Horace : 

1670-81 Blount Glossogr., Glyconick, a kind of verse 
consisting of a Spondey and two Dactyles. 1779-81 John- 
son L. P., Watts, His verses to his brother, in the Gly- 
conick measure . . are remarkably easy and elegant. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. X. 386 The lines are glyconlcs. 1B78 
Munro Crit. Catullus 135 The observance of this law by 
Catullus gives to his glycontcs much of their charm and 
spirit. ^ Ibid. r^8 One of the essential properties of these 
glyconic odes is that the stanzas end with a completed 
sentence. 1885 Jebb Sophocles, Oed. Cot. p. Iviii, A dactyl 
comes first ; then three chorees . . But the dactyl might also 
sXbtA secoiui ., or third. .. According to the place of the 
dactyl, the verse was called a First, Second, or Third 
Glyconic. 

Qlycose, vnr. Glucose. 

11 Glycosuria (gbukfls'u.-ria, gUko-). Path. 
[quasi-Latin, f. F. glycose Glucose + Gr. ovp-ov 
urine + L. suffix -fa.] (See quot. iS66.) 

i860 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 1859. 384 On the Glycosuria 
of Lying-In Women. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med.{i%Zc>) 73 If 
the quantity of sugar in the blood exceed a certain amount 
.. sugar appears in the urine, constituting the condition 
called glycosuria. 

Hence Olycosu'ric a., relating to or affected with 
glycosuria. 

2883 Brit. Q. Rett. July 25 Claude Bernard discovered the 
‘glycosuric centre' m the brain. 1889 Muir Sc Morley 
Watts' Diet. Chem., Glycosuric acid occurs in urine in 
disease. 1897 Allbuti'sSysi. Med. HI. 184 As gouty persons 
advance in life, they sometimes become glycosuric. 

II Glycypixron. ? Obs. Also 7 gluou-. [a. 
Gr, •{k\)KvuiKp6v , nent of adj., f. 

sweet + Truep^s bitter,] Something composed of 
sweet and bitter. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyels Drie Din. C viij, Embleme of 
Love .. A bitter sweete, an Ox^mel or Glycypicron. 1621 
Burton Anat. ii. iii. l. i. He saith our whole life isa Glucu- 
picron, a bitter sweet passion. 

t Glyxyrize. Obs. Also 6 glioyriB. [ad. L. 
glycyrrhiza, Liqdobioe.] Liquorice. 

1599 Buttes Dyets drie Din. D b, Eate Penidice, 
Saccarum Violarum, Sugar Candid, Glicyris, or such other 
pectorals after them, a i66i Fuller Worthies, Notting- 
hamsh. ii. (1662) 315 Giycyrize or Liquoris. 

Glycyrrllizill (glisiroi-zin). Chem. Also gly- 
cyrhizin, glycyrrhidzin. [f. Gr. •^\vKvppi^a. Li- 
quorice -h -IN,] The glucoside contained in the 
root of liquorice (Glycyrrhiza glabra). 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 278 Robiquet found it [Glycyrhiza 
glabra's to contain a peculiar sugar, which is uncrystalliz- 
able, called glycion ov glycyrhizin, and other matters. 1841 
Brande C/;#/;r.’io83 Liquorice Su^r. Glycyrhizin. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 579 Liquorice root. .. In the 
form of glycyrrhizin it is said to conceal almost entirely the 
bitter taste of quinine and similar substances. 1877 Blackie's 
Encycl. III. 705/2 Glycyrrhidzin docs not ferment. 

Glyde, var. Gleyd, an old horse. 

Glye, Glyed, obs. ff. Glee v.. Gleed ppi. a. 
Glyede, obs. form of Glide v. 

Glyer, var. Gleer ; see nnder Glee v. 
Glyering, var. Gleebikg ppl. a., Obs. ■ ■ 
Glyewe, obs. form of Glue v, 

Glyg, glyke, vars. Gleek sb.^, Obs. 

Glymbe, obs. var. of Climb v. 
c 1320 R. Bronne Medit. 630 (Harl. MS.) Twey enmyes 
on hem smartly gun glymbe \,Bodl. MS. climbei. 

Glymse, obs. form of Glijipse. 

Glymye, var. Gleimy a., Obs.; sticky. 

Glymyr, Glynoe, Glyii(n, obs. ff. Glimmer, 
Glimpse, Glen. 

Glyoxal (gbifirks^l). Chem, [f. Glt-col + 
Ox-ALio + -at (in Chloral, etc.).] A white 
amorphons solid, called also oxalic .. aldehyde. 
Hence Glyoxa-lic a., %a glyoxalic acid (see quot.). 

Glyoxylic [see -yl] was used at one time by some writers 
for Glyoxalic x so 1873 in Fownes' Chem. (ed. ii) 727. 

1858 Fownes' Man. Chem. (ed. 7) 467 By treating ethylic 


alcohol with nitric acid, M. Debus has obtained two com- 
pounds— an aldehyd^like body, glyoxal, and an acid, gly- 
Malic acid, which obviously belong to the same series. 2869 
Roscoe xxxiii. 335 Glyoxalstands in therelation 

of an aldehyde to Glycol. 

GlyOXilin (gbip-ksilin). Also -yline. [? after 
glyoo^lic (see prec.).] The name of an explosive 
(see quots.). 

187s lire's Diet. Arts, etc. (ed. 7) II. 321 Glyoxiline con- 
sists of a mixture of gun-cotton pulp and saltpetre converted 
into porous pellets, which are saturated with nitro-glycerine. 
1883 Majendie in Fortn. Rev. May 643 Sir Frederick 
Abel’s ‘glyoxilinVgun-cotton saturated with nitro-glycerine). 
Glyph carving, carved 

work, f. y\v<p-(iv to cut out, carve. Cf. F. glyphe 
(1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A sculptured mark or symbol, rare. (Cf. 

Hieroglyph.) 

1825 Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848) I. 204 They were 
originally symbolical glyphs or sculptures, and afterwards 
translated into words. 1861 G. Moore Lost Tribes 196 
The sacred law is named ‘Tdra’, and .. is represented by 
ten upright glyphs, rolls or pillars. 1895 Hoffmann 
Writing ii. ig The glyphs, made in intaglio, relievo, and 
intaglio-relievo, were divided into two classes, pure and 
linear. 

2 . Arch. A groove or channel, usually vertical, 
used as an ornament, esp. in the Doric frieze. 
Cf. Triglyph. 

[1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Glyphe, or Glyphis, in sculpture 
and arcbilecture, a general name for any cavity, or canal, 
whether round, or terminating in an angle ; used as an 
ornament, in any part.] 1775 Ash, 28x8 in Todd. 2837 

Penny Cycl. VH. 281/2 The triglyphs, .are upright, slightly 
projecting tablets .. channelled with two grooves or glyphs 
(yAvifoi), and with a half groove chamfering off each of its 
outer edges. 1842-50 Gwilt A rehit. r. ii. (ed. 4) 58 In the 
Doric order, the ends of these joists were called triglyph-s 
from their being sculptured with two wholo and two half 
glyphs or channels. 

Gl3rpllic (gli’fik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. y\v(piK‘6s 
of or pertaining to carving : see -ic.] 

A. adj. Carved, sculptured. 

1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks vii. 283 Glyphic representa- 
tives of the tradition. 

B. sb. - Glyph i. 

17x6 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. iii. iri The Virgil was to 
be enrich’d with the Miniature-Glyphicks of the Virgil in 
MS. in the Vatican Library. <xx8i8 Hist. Pent 43 (T.) 
Glyphicks. i8z8 in Todd ; and in later Diets. 

Glyphograph (gli'f%raf), sb. [Back-fonna- 
tion from next.] A plate made by glyphography, 
or an impression taken from such a plate. 

1855 in OciLviE, Suppl. 1871 G. W. Reid {title) A De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Works of George Cruikshank, 
Etchings, Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Glyphographs. 

So G-ly'phograpli v., to form plates by glypho- 
gxaphy (Ogilvie, Suppl. 1855); Glypho’giaplier, 
one who practises glyphograpny; Glyphogra-pWo 
a., relating to or produced by glyphography. 

1843 E, Palmer Glyphography (ed. 2) 3 Plates of all sizes, 
properly prepared for Glyphographic Drawing .. Glypho- 
^phic Plates. Ibid, xi The kind of point that has been 
found to answer best .. by every successful gl3q>ho^aplier. 
2846 H. L. Jones in Archseol, Cambrensh i, 68 The font 
. . of which a glyphographic view, by an amateur, is given 
below, 1851 Jllustr. Lend. News 5 July 26/3 Gazetteer 
with glyphographic maps. 

Glyphography (gliffi grafi). ^ [f. Gr. 
y\v(pTi carving, sculpture + -ypafpia writing, paint- 
ing, f. ypdtpfiv to write.] An electrotype process 
by which a copy of an engraved plate is obtained 
with a raised surface, suited for letter-press printing. 

1843 E. Palmer (title) Glyphography ; or Engraved Draw- 
ing, for printing at the type pres.s after the manner of 
woodcuts. 1844 Art Union yml. Feb. 38 Glyphography 
is the name given by the patentee, Mr. Palmer, .. to a 
process . . for the formation of blocks with designs in relief, 
to be used with type. 1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 520/2 
The t^rms Elcctrotint and GlyphograpiiyhB.\c been applied 
to two methods of etching by galvanism, 1851 R. Hunt 
Set. Exhib. in Art JnU. Illustr. Catal. iv. p. xvi*/! 

* Stylography ’ — a process bearing much analogy to our 
gl^hogra^hy. 

Glyptic (gli'ptik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. yXrmriK- 
65, f. y\v<p(iv to carve, engrave. Cf. F. glypliguei] 

A. adj. 1 . OfoT pertaining to carving or engrav- 
ing, esp. on precious stones. 

1847 in Craig. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art 
(ed. 2) § 85 The glyptic art (in precious stones). 1853 C.T. 
Newton Ess. Archxol. 50 It will be convenient after notic- 
ing sculpture in marble to take next in order Bronzes and 
Terracottas ; we thus pass by a natural transition from Glyp- 
tic to Plastic Art. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 216 During 
the Middle Ages the glyptic art had declined very much. 

2 . * Mm. Figured’ (Webster 1864). 

B. sb. The art of carving or engraving, esp. on 
precious stones. Also pi. 

1818 Todd, Glyptick, 1855 tr. Laharie's Arts Mid.^ 
i. 51 The Egyptians are supposed first to have cultivated 
glyptics. 

Hence G-ly ptical a. — prec. A. i- 
1887 Sir S. Ferguson Ogham Inscript. 138 If ihe m|nd be 
prepared to recognize mmiliar forms, though in glyp 
masquerade. , ^ . 

Glyptician (glipti-Jan). rare . [f. Glyptic 

+ -IAN.] A lapidaiy. 

1883 7VV;«=o July 4 The famous Koh-i-noor was re-rat 
bya great Dutch glj(ptician after it came tutu the possess.™ 
of the Queen. 
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Glyptodon (gli-pt^^rn). Also -dont. [mod.- 
L., r Ur. y^virro! sculptured oSovt-, iSovs tooth. 

According to ordlnarj* rules for the formation and latimza- 
tion of Gr. compouods, the mod.Lat. nominative should be 
(cf. jroAvo 5 ovf maoy-toDthed). The ending 
(cf. mastodon^ etc.) was inferred from the oblique cases.] 

An extinct South American quadruped allied to 
the armadillos, of the size of an ox, covered \vith a 
solid carapace, and having fluted teeth. Hence 
Gl7ptoao*2itoid/7.,resembling (tbatof)aglyptodon. 

1838 Owes in Sir W. Parish Buenos Ayres 178 e, From the 
regularly fluted or sculptured form of the t^th, I would 
propose to name the genus typified by this animal, ‘gljiJto- 
don’(yAv^,rr 7 ///< 7 ,o 6 ovt,<fe/if). i87z 'iAwKnT Etew.Anai. 
yj Vertebra: .. anchylosed together into a solid bone, as in 
the e.vtinct Glyptodon. 1889 Century Diet., GlyAtodoni. 
1895 E. Bosavia Stitd. Evol. Anim. 121, I do not say that 
the Jaguar is descended from a Glyptodon, but I do ^y 
that this mammal descended from some e.vtincl animal with 
a glj’ptodontoid carapace. 

Glyptography (gliptp-grafi). [f. Gr. y\vnT6s 
carved + -7pacfia writing ; cf. F. glyptographies 
a. The art of engr.iving upon gems. b. The 
descriptive science of engraved gems. 

1757 Brit. Critic X. .(55 These general prolegomena are 
tolfowcd by the author’s Introduction to Glyptography 
yVfiude ties fierres gravies). 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. Malters 
Aric. Art (ed. s) g ary The Literature of glyptography is 
given by Millin. .and Murr. 1853 tr. Lahartts Arts Mid. 
A.es i. 55 Glnttography requires such general knowledge 
and such profound study, as to render it sulheient of itsSf 
to occupy the whole leisure of an amateur. 

So Gly’ptograpli [cf Glyphogbaph], ‘an en- 
graving on a precious stone ’ ; Qlypto'grapher, 

‘ an engraver on precious stones ’ (Ogilvie) ; Glyp- 
togra-plilc a., pertaining to glyptography. 

1797 Brit. Critic X. 45s A particularly valuable part of 
this introduction is the Glyptographic Lithology. 

Glysen, glysaian, -n(i)en, obs. ff. Glisten’. 
Qlyssen, -on, -ya, obs. ff. Gltss v., Glisten. 
Qlyster(e, Glystery: see Clystee, Clysteby. 
Qlyt(e, obs. form of Gleet. 

Qlyter, obs. form of Glitter. 

Glyu, glywe(n, obs. ff. Glee sb. and v. 
Gmelinite ^me’linait). Min. [Named by 
Brewster in 1823 after Prof C. A. Gmelitt : see 
-ite.] Hydrous silicate of aluminium, calcium, 
and sodium, found in colourless, yellow, and flesh- 
colonred crystals. 

i8a^ Edin. jntL Set, II. 262 Gmelinite, a New Mineral 
Species. i 863 Daka Min. (ed. 5) 437. 

Qnab(b)le, var. Kkabdle, Ohs.y to nibble, 
t Gnaxchef V, Obs, rare, [Prob. an onoma- 
topoeia suggested by Gnaw; cf. snaUh.'\ inir. 
« Gnash v. i. Hence f Oua’ccblnff vhl, sb. 
Also t Gna'ceher, one who gnashes. 

12. . Sat. Blacksmiths jn Eel. Ant, I. 340 The! gnauen 
and gnacchen, ihcygronys to-gydere, And holdyn hem hotc 
with here hard h.'imers. c 1490 Prom}. Parv. 200/2 (MS. K.) 
Gnastcre {K. gMch:a), /retnitor. Gnastyn (A', gnachyn), 
fremo. Gnasiyngc (A', gnchchyngt), fremitus. 

Qnack, ous. van Knack, trick. 

Gnagged, van Knaqged, Obs,, knotted. 
Gnagho, obs. form of Gnaw v. 

Qnaist(e, van Gnast v., Obs. 

Gnap (naipl, sb. Sc. [f. the vb.] A bite, morsel. 
1768 Ross Hehnore (1789' 69, 1 \va3 sent to them with 
their sm.Tll disjune : . . And whan Z saw their piece was but 
a gnap, Thought with mj'scU of mending their mishap. x866 
Gregor Bcinffth. Gloss., Gnap, a morsel of anything eatable. 
1871 W. Alexander fohnny Gibb (1873) 15 ‘That’s to lat 
'imsel* get a gnap loo I ‘ 

Gnapi V. Obs. cxc. Sc. See also Knap z;. 2 
[Onomatopceic ; cf. Gnip, Snap, etc.] To bite in 
a snapping^ fashion. Usually intr. or absol. 

The sen^e in quoU 1501 is doubtful : it may be ‘ chirped 
1303 R. Brunne Uandl. Synne X030S Sum gnappedchere 
fete and handes As dogges doun gnawe here bandes. 
1501 Douglas Pal. Hen, Prol. 44 The greshoppersamangis 
the versers gnapplt, X513 FiTiHERB. Ifusb. (1534! G 6, As 
manye horses .as doplaye with him, tfiat is sore, and gnappe 
of the matter that renneth out of the sore, shall hauc the 
same somnee within a moneih after. 1587 Fravsce &less 
Pemhrekr's Ivyshurch u. ii, Noebodygiues them (Goates] 
Thyme and other flowrs to be gnapping. 16., Mrxviu. 
MS. 55 (Jam.) In the nethermost (window] the Earle of 
Morton w.as standing gnapping on his slafle end. 1810 Cock 
Aiw/Zr .v/rrt»«x X19 (Jam.) Shct.disna spare her cheese an 
calces ’fo h.ad our teeth a gmappm, Fu* crump, that night. 

b-y^. Tc pnaf at, to snap at, fino fault with ; 
nUo, to clip (words') in speaking. 

1533 r.upr Ku.-rfledce Pref., (They] be nlu-aye gnapp. 
vnge and ks-chynge at suche examples. 1789 SmRRF.« 
tWms (1790) 273 frae \*out travet’d birds, Wha.. 

only ken to gnap at words. s866 Grccoh Banffth. Ghss.. 
Cn.tp at, lf> raunl and find fault sviib ; as, * llc’sa nyattcrin’ 
bodif* : he’» eye gnappin' at s-omething*. 

Gnapwood. Gnar, v.ar. (T. Knapweed, Knah. 
Gnar (nfu), z\ Also 5 irnaro, 6 Rnftrr(o, 9 
Roarr; sec also Xah. [Onornatopa'ic ; cf. MLG. 
/:tsarreti, MDii. ^terreti, pttorrett topatnt; Ger. 
Ir.arrett, Inirren to creak, knurren (Da. hnurre, 
Sw. hrtc'rra) to {^imble, snarl ; nlso OK pnyrran 
(Wulfsian ijS/^9; cf. pnyrende, rendering L. 
sftidetts, Sa.x, /.eechd. III. Jio).] stitr. To snarl, 
K^owl. (Cf. G.N Afa f'.I) 


1496 Dives 4 * Pasif. (W. de W.) 1. Iriii. 100 He shall 
gnasche or gnare \rith his teeth. 1522 Skeltos Why not to 
Court 297 For and this curre do gnar, They must stande all 
a far, To holde their hande at the bar, 2583 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. h. 305 Let those xnastife dogs barke and 
gnarre as much as they list. 1630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) 
Taylors Motto \Vks. 11. 44/2 Those will in their kennels Ij'e 
And gnar and snarle, and grumble secretly. 1737 Albania 
196 No lion here the traveller assails With midnight roar, 
nor ruthless panther guars. x868 Atkisso.n Cleveland 
Gloss., Gnarr, to grow], as a dog. 

irasisf. and fig. 1850 Tenns'SOS In Mem. xcviii, A thousand 
wants Gnarr at the heels of men. xBSoWebb Goeihe'sFaust 
IV. xvi, When the storm in the forest roars and gnarrs. 
Hence GnaTring vbl. sb, 

X652 Urquhart fezvel ^Vks. (1834) 238 Like a snarling 
curr that in his gnarring snalchcth at the taile. a 2693 — 
Rabelais in. xiii, He. .^vas. .surrounded, .with the barking 
of Currs. .gnarring of Puppies. 1843 Carlvle Past Pr. 
III. iv, With preternatural gnarring, growling and screech* 
ing. .there began, .this song. 

+ Gnare, sb. Obs. Also 5 gmnrxe. [Of ob- 
senre origin ; the coincidence in sense with snare 
is remarkable, but the sb. cannot have originated 
in a scribal error, as the following vb. is derived 
from it.] A snare. 

a 1323 Prose Psalter xxiv. fxxv.) 16 He shal drawe out 
myn feet of pc gnarc.^ e 1380 Wyclif Semn. Sel. Wks. 1 1 . 363 
Blyndenes in t^s point makij* men to be taken in his [)>e 
fendis] gnaris. 1382 — a Sam. xxii. 6 There wenten before 
me the gDaris[i388 snarisjofdeelh. ^ 1440 N. Love 
veniura's Mirror xxvL If. 56 (Gibbs MS.) l>at w'Drcbji) is 
one of f»e most perylouse gnarre [1530 /K. de IP. snarel of 
pc enemy to cacebe and bygyle mannes soule. ^1450 tr. 
De Tmitatione in. Ibc, Nature.. drawi^ many men & holdik 
hem as in a gnare. 

+ Gnare, s'. Obs. Also 6 gnarre. [f. prec.] 
irons. To choke, strangle. Also, to snare, entrap. 

^1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 437 }>es two lawis ben granes 
{printed graues] to he fend to gnare men in his net. CX380 
— Semn, Sel. ^Vks. I. 96 pes double monnls lawes. .gnaren 
he Chirche, as tares gnaren corn. 1382 — Prov. vi. 2 Thou 
art gnatid (Vulg. iltaqueatus\ with the woordis of ihi mouth. 
1413-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy v. xxxvi, Erygona . . toke a 
rope, .and ther-withall gan her sclfe to gnare. xS3oPalsgr. 
569/1 , 1 gnarre in a halter or corde. I stoppe onesbrealhe or 
snarle one, Je estranrle. He pulled the towel so slraj’ie 
about my necke that he had almoste gnarred me. 
fQnaTity. Ohs. rare^**, [ad. "L. gticiritds, 
f. gnar-us knowing.] (See quot.) 

2623 CoCKERAM, Gnaritie, experience, knowledge, 

Gnarl (najl), sb^^ [Back - formation from 
Gnabled, a sb. knarle knot (of hair), occurs 
early in 1 7th c.] A contorted knotty protuberance, 
esp. on a tree. 

2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 284 The knots 
and gnarls of the exterior coat (of a tree]. x866 Ixiwell 
Carlyle in Study Wind. (1886) x;! It is alwa>*s the knots 
and gnarls of the oak that he admires. 2872 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. xxi. x8o Living knots and gnarls uncanny 
Feel with pol>T>us antenna; For the wanderer. 

Gnarl, nzr<r“^. [f, Gnarl zi.i] A snarl. 
2B47 E. Bronte Wuikerhtg Heights (2885) 4 My caress 
provoked [from the dog] a long guttural gnarl. 

+ Gnarl (nail), zi.i Obs. [frequentative f. Gnar Z'.] 

1 . intr. To snarl. 

2593 SiMKS. Hen. VI, iir. 1. 192 Thus is. the Shephe.vd 
beaten from thy side, And Wolues arc gnarling, who shall 
gnaw thee first. 25^ Nasiie Saffron Walden 103 What 
will not a dogge doo (hat is angerd, bite and gn.arle at anre 
bone or stone that is ncere him. 28x4 Cary xxi. 
Dost not mark How they do gnarl upon us. 

2 . slang. (See quot.) 

x8x2 I. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Gnarl, to gnarl upon a per* 
son is the same as splitting or nosing upon him ; a man guilty 
of this treachery is called a gnarling scoundrel 
Hence f <1., f Gna'rler (sec quot.), 

1597 Shaks. Rich. II, i.m.292((5o. x) For gnarling sorrow 
haul lesse power to bite, Tlic man that mocks at it and sets 
it light. x8xx Lex. Balatron,, Gnttrler, a Hille dog that by 
Ills barking alarms the family M*hcn any person is breaking 
into the house. x6x2 (see sense 2 above]. 

Gnarl (nail), Z1.2 Chiefly in pa. pple, [Back- 
form.ation from Gnarled.] trans,. To contort, 
twist, make knotted and nigged like an old tree. 
Also irons/, andyfe* 

x8t4 Mermaid 1. it, Her lean Large hands. So gnarl’d with 
bone, and sbrivclpd u-iihout veins. 2844 Mem. pahyhnian 
P'cess 11 . 74 Their roots being gnarled and distorted into 
cxlraordinarj’ forms. 2853 Kake Grinnetl Exp, xxii. (i8s6) 
T73 Limestone clifls.. forming stupendous piers gnarled by 
frost degradation. xBgx C. James Rom, Rigmarole U. xi 
Time had gnarled him a gooo deal, and seemed half inclined 
to tie him into a knot. 

Hence GnnTling vbl. sb. 

1885 Atlantic Monthly Ajn. 443 Some grotesque gnarling 
of limbs . . of the great trees that sireiched above. 

Gnarl (nail), v.^ dial, irons. To gnaw, 
x8ii Clare Vill. Mhsir. I. 202 The little chumbllng 
mouse Gn.arls thedead leases for her house. 1853 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., To Gnarl, to gnaw as a mouse. 

Gnarled (nilild), ///. a. Also 9 knarlod. 
[N'ar. of KnurlH); the form ocenrs in one pass.ige 
* of Shaks. (for wliich the sole authority is tne folio 
of 1^23), whence It has come into general use in 
the present century,] Of a Iree: Covered with 
protul)cranccs; distorleil, twisted; nigged, knotted. 

X603 SiuKa.Afr.if./»rJtf.ii.ii.n6Thy»hari>eftnd8ulpher. 
ous boli.SplttstliesavwedgableaRd gnarlcdOke. 2803 I.i.r* 
urn Seenrsef Infancy 1.224 Bare are thelwught. the Lnarlrd 
roouuptom. iBi^Siitu-RV/IAii/rr^SsTheBnarled roolsOf 


mighty trees, 2839-40 W, Irving Wclfcri's R, (1S55) *5 Its 
orchard of gnarled and sprawling apple-lrees. x847>8 H. 
Miller First Impr. ix, (1857) 145 Old gnarled stems of ivy 
wind, snake-like lound the , . trunks. 2871 R, Etxis tr. Ca- 
tullus Ixiv. X07 When as his huge gnarled trunk in furious 
eddies a U’hirlwind Riving UTCsteth amain. 

trans/. and,/^. 2822-30X0. Cockburn Mem. \a. (1874) 
^3 His drawn bayonet in his large gnarled hand. 2852 
Sterling T. it. (2872) 7 That wald-wooded rock^* 
coast, with its gnarled mountains, xSyx Smiles Ckarac. 
viii, (1876) 219 The great gnarled man [Luther] had a heart 
as tender as a svoman’s. 

Gnarly (na’-ili), u. [f. Gnarl iAT-f--Yi. Cf, 
Kncely.J = Gnabled. 

2820 Landor///:<i.?'. Co//t'.Vq:s.i846 II. iSo Like a dry and 
gnarly log of mountain-ash. 1877 Frasers Mag. Xv. no 
From a gnarly branch a delicate blossom issues. 

Comb. 2877 Lanier Hard Times in Eljland 70 An aged 
Ram, flapp’d, gnarly-horn’d. 
h, irons/. Of a person. 

2863 Kingsley Water-Bob. vxi. (1878) 323 A dogged 
gnarly foursquare brick of an English boy. 1865 Q. 'Rev. 
July 85 He [Broivning] loves a gnarly character, or a knotty 
problem. 2876 Lanier Poems, Waving Com i Rloughman, 
whose gnarly hand j’ct kindly wheeled Thy plough, 

Gnarring (na-rig), ppl. a. [f. Gnar v. + 
-ING -.] fa. Of an animal or person : Growling, 
snarling. Obs. 

1592 G. HARVEv.ir,v/r.l^r//.ctc, 65 , 1 seldom call a snarllnv 
curr, a curr, But wish the gnarring dog, as sweete a mouth 
As bravest horse, that feeleth golden spurr. 2600 Fairfax 
Tasso IV. riii. $6 The gnarring porter durst not whine, 
b. Of sound : Strident. 7 ‘are. 

a 2849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 1x4 The portal oped 
with a gn.arring sound. 

Gnasb. (nxj), rare. [f. GNaVShti.] A gnash- 
ing or snap of the teeth. 

2804 J. Graiiame Sabbath (1839124/2 The scowl and gnash 
malign Of Superstition, stopping both her ears .. dlsmap 
him not, 2882 G. Macdonald Castle /FrtE/oiZ'xix. (1833) 
227 A beast in the hills that went biting everj' living thing 
..ne appeared.. made his gnash, and was gone, 
t Gnash, a. Obs.—' [f. Gnash w.] Gnaslnng. 

2583 Stanvhurst AEncis i. (Arb.i 27 Lyke bandog grinning, 
with gnash tusk grecdelye snarring, 

Gaaslx(nr^),t'. Forms: 5 gnasolie,6Bnassho, 
gnasz(8)he, 6- gnash. [First recorded at the end 
of the 15th c.; app. a modification of the older 
verb Gnast. 

Perh. the mod. word originated In the pa. t.^mtrV/(see 
Gnast tl), which may have undergone a change of pro* 
nunciation parallel to that of abaUt into abaseht. But cf. 
Gnacche v.J 

1 . intr. To strike together or * grind * the teeth, 
esp. from rage or anguish. Also with agaittsi, on, 
npon. Said also of the teeth, 

2496 [see Gnar r.]. 2530 Palscr, 569/2, I gnasshe wiili 
the lethe. Loke In * 1 gnast *. 253s Coverdale Ps. xxxiv. 
(xxxv. 16) They gnaszsned vpon me with their teih. 2539 
Taverner Erasm. Prov, (2552) 6 The Lion, .gnassheth w« 
bis teeth against her. 2557 Grimald Death Zoroets in 
Tottel s Misc, (Arb.) 122 The hlacedon, pcrce>;uing hurt, gan 
gnash. • 2646 Crashaw Sospeito tCHerode viii, Mis Teeth 
for Torment gnash. 2667 Milton P, L, vi, 342 There 
they him laid, Gnashing for anguish and despite and shame. 
x8o8 Helen St. Victor Ruins of Rtgonda I, 157 Hts 
teeth gnashed against each other, and each limb ^ook 
with the violence of his emotions. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 
v. 136 He fell, and in the fall Gn.ashed with his teeth upon 
the cold bright blade. 

transf. 2897 T. H. Warren BySeverti Sea xvii, Jagged 
floes That gnashed and justled as they downward bore. 

2 . irons. To strike (the teeth) together, as in 
rage or angtiish. 

2500 Spenser F. Q. ii. vil. 21 And both did gmash their 
teeth. 2^7 Drvden Virg. Georg. iv. 653 The Seer.. 
Rowl’d his green Eyes,, And gnash’d his Tccih. 27*0 Gav 
Forms I. 178 Two boars .. Gnash their sh.arp lu^ks, 

and .. Dispute tlie reign of some luxurious mire. 2812 
Byron CA. Har. 11, xl, Wluat gall.ant warhounds . . gnash 
their fangs, loud ^'clling for the prey I 2843 Ilr.TiiUNr. Sc. 
Fireside Stor. 202 He almost gnashed Jus teeth wiiU rage. 
2872 R. 'Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxiii. 204 Gnash not thus 
thy devouring teeth at me I 

0. To bile upon, grind the teeth upon ; to bile 
in twain with champing Iccth. 

28x2 H. fk J. Smith Hej. Addr. xii. (1873) 112 Hot spice 

S ingerbrcad, Which bhack from the oven he gnashes. 2826 
VRON Prisoner ChiUcm ix, I strove . .To renu nnd gnash my 
bonds in twain. 2829 Landor // wn.f. Cent'. Wks. iS4(> H. 

48 The tiger gnashed the fox, the ermine and the iloth. 
Hence Gna‘slxing ffl. a. 



....... ....U Gnashing Teeth. 2B48 ; . 

The bca-st twisted in vain, to and fro, irith gnashing yaws. 
x 85 o Trescii Senn. Westm. Abb. viii. 90 The gnaslum; 
teeth and the fierce faces of foes. 

Gnash, incorrect spelling of a. 

Gnashing (nx-Jitj!, vbl. sb. [f. Gnash r.+ 
-INO I.] The action of the vb. GNASit. 

H 9 S rrnhdt Bnrilt. Ve P. B. (W. .It W.l.jn. 'm ” - 
Cnawhyng of teeth. 2535 CovptiMi.t: Matt. s m. rr 
shal be wepinge, h gnawhlng of teeth. 2621-3 
fc Rowley ChangtUngx. iii, llowls and 


be music to you. 2792 Cms rr* /Had xi. And 
neath I-oud gnashing* hear. iBm Med. 7 Vt • 
masiicaiori*-* n-wmed and closed the ia-** vriin gniuuf.}, a 
the tcetlu 


gnashing* liear. iBm , 

maslicaiories opened and closed the Jas** vriin gni' 

+ Gnasp,t'. Oh.rarc-^. [Cf. Gnap, GuAfsr-] 
intr. To snap iot). . , ■ 

2530 Pauscii, jC3/a, I gnaipe at a ihjng to catche « 



GNAST, 
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GNAW. 


my tethe,ytf hanc/ie. i6xx Cotcr., Handier^ to gnaspe, or 
snatch at with the teeth. 

tGnast, sb. Obs. Also 5 gnasto. [OE. 
-giidst (in fyr-gtidst) str. masc., spark, cognate 
with OHG. gfieisia wk. fem., gneislo wk. masc., 
also ganeheista (MHG. ganeistief gneist{^e)^ ON. 
gneiste wk. masc. The OHG. ganeheisia suggests 
formation from OTeut. *ga~-k-ana prep. ( = On) + 
*hait (see Hot) ; some scholars refer the word to 
the Teut. root to burn (as in OE. dd funeral 
pyre).] A spark; the snuff of a candle. 

C1X7S Lamb. Ho 7 ii, 8i pe o 5 er [brond] is aquenched al 
buten a gnast. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xxix. 5 And shal be .. as 
a gnast thurgh passende, the multitude of hem that a^en 
thee hadden maistri. X412-20 Lydg, Troy-bk. i. iv. (1513) 
B ij, And as a gnast firste of lytell hate Encauseth flawmeof 
contek and debate, c 1440 Parv. 277/2 Knast, or 
gnaste of a kandel {JK. knast of candelle), emunctura. 14. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 592/31 Lichvtus, gnast of candele. 

t Gnast, V. Obs. Forms ; 3-6 gnaist(e, 
gnayste, 4-6 gnasto, 3-6 gnast. [The early form 
gnaiste would seem to point to adoption of an ON, 
’^gneisia^ an ablaut-var. oignista to gnash the teeth. 
ON. had also gnasian, gnastran (beside gnlsiany 
gnistran) gnashing of teeth, and a str. vb. gtiesta 
to crack, clatter. The ultimate origin is prob, 
onomatopceic, which may account for the anoma- 
lous variation in the root-vowel.] 

1 . intr. = Gnash c/. i. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19434 pai bigan to gnast with tolh. 
<1x300 E. E. Psalter ii. i (Horstm.) Wharfore gnaisted 
gomes swo. X340 Hampole Ps. xxxiv. 19 pai gnaystid on 
me wip paire tethe. 138* Wyclif Isa. v. 29 rie shal gnasten 
and holden the prei. c 1450 MirourSaluaciomt 
1756 This hors . . gnaisting and neeing hym vndere his fete 
he keste. X470-8S Malory Arthur vi. xv, All iho greued 
and gnasted at syre launcelot. xSo8 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
vi. wks. (1876) 22 They gnaste with theyr tethe. 1530 
Palscr. 569/1, I gnast with the tethe. I make a noyse by 
reason I thruste one tothe upon another. 

2 . irans. = Gnash v. 2, 

<t X300 Cursor M. 19354 pen be.gan pai for tene pair tethe 
to gnast. a 1300 E, E. Psalter cxili]. 10 (Horstm.) Sinful 
sal se..And gnaiste his tethe he sal with<a 1 . £1460 Rus- 
sell Bk. Nurture 301 Good son py tethe be not pikynge, 
grisynge, ne gnastjmge. 

Hence i* Gna’ster, one who gnashes. 
e 1440 Promp. Parv. zoo/2 Gnastere, , .frentitor. 
tGna*sting, vbl. sb. Obs, [f. Gnast v. 
•ING 1 .] The action of the vb, Gnast ; gnashing. 

ax300 C 7 ir 5 or M, 26760 par endles gnasting cs to toth. 
£1380 Wyclif Sel. wks, I. 49 pere shal bewepyng 
and gnastinge of teep. X38« — Prov. xix. 12 As the gnasting 
[Vrilg./refnitus] of a leoun, so and the wathe of the king. 
X387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) VII. 8t pe voyces ofgnastynge, 
1388 Wyclif 16 Gnastyng 1x38a fnesting; VuTg. 

Jremitus] of horsis therof is herd fro Dan, £1440 Promp. 
Parv, 200/2 Gnastynge {K. gnachynge), /reinitus, 1508 
Fisher 7 Peuit, Ps, vi. Wks. (1876) 4t Gnastynge of tethe. 
Gnat ^ (nst). . Forms : i guset, 2-3 gnet, 3-6 
gnatte, (6 gauatte), 4-6 kuatt(e, (5, 8 knat), 4- 
gnat. [OE. gittetii str. masc., cogn. with Ger, 
dial, gnatze wk. fem.] 

1 . A small two-winged fly of the genus CuleXy 
esp. Ctilex pipUnSy the female of which has a sharp 
pointed proboscis, by means of which it punctures 
the skins of animals and sucks their blood. In 
U.S., the common mosquito, Culex mosquito. 

£803 K. ^Elfred Oros. 1. vii. § i pat gnajttas comon ofer 
call pat land. £xooo.S'<Mr. Leechd.l. 267 Deoswyrt [flea- 
banelgnsettas &micgeas& fleanacwellep. c tzSoGeu.tf Ex. 
2988 Gnattes. .smale to sen, and sarp on bite, r X3S0 Pari. 
Three Ages 50 Gnattes gretely me greuede and gnewen 
myn eghne. 1398 TrevISa Barth. De P. R. xii. xiii. 1x495) 
422 A gnatte is a lytill flj’e and highte Culex. X47Z 
Pastou Lett. No. 674 III. X2, I wold fayne my gray horse 
wer kept in mew for gnattys. xszg More Com/, a^st. Trib, 
111. Wks. 1226/2 Lawes .. lyke vnto cobwebbes, m whych 
the lyttle Knattes, and Flyes stycke styll and hange fast. 
xs62 Turner Herbal 11. 169 Y* same moysture [of the Elm 
Tree] after y' is dried vp, is resolued into Title flies like 
Ganattes. XS9* Shaks. ^ yw/. 1. iv. 64 Her Waggoner, 
a small gray-coated Gnat. 16x7 Hieron Wks. II. 75 Let 
not our sermons be as the spiders web, thorow which doe 
breake the greater flies, while onely the lesser gnats are taken. 
X789 Mrs. Piozzi Jonni. France I. 278 One is bit to death 
by animals, gnats in particular. x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
(1843) 1 . 88 Species. .whose bite is severe, but none to be 
compared to the common Gnat(«r«/£.v/i/»/£«f). czZso Arab. 
Nts. (Rtldg.) 363 He perceived two persons sleeping, .their 
heads covered with linen to protect them from the gnats. 
/g. x66g WooDHEAD St. Teresa i. xviii. 115 This impor- 
tunate little Gnat of the Memory hath her wings burnt 
here. 

"b. Used as a type of something insignificant; 
freq. in allusion to Matt, xxiii. 24. Cf. Camel i c. 

£xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 24 La blindan latteowas ?e 
drehnigeao pone gnzett \c xx6o Hattou Gosp. gnet] awex & 
drlncao pone olfynd. <1x225 After. R. 10 Ase moni pet 
isihS bene gnet & swoluweS pe vlije, pet is, makeS muchel 
strencSe per as is lutel. c X386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 151 
Noght worth to thee, in comparison, The mountance of 
a gnat. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1732 But, and I were as ye, 
I wolde not set a gnat By Magnyfycence. xS 3 S Covebdale 
Matt, xxiii. 24 O ye blynde gydes, which strayne out fiSxx 
straine at] a gnat, but swalowe vp a Camell, 2562 J. Hey- 
wooD Prov. Sf Epigr. (1867) tor Thou neuer durst abyde to 
fyght with a gnat, i6ix Shaks. Cymb. 1. iti. 21 Till the di- 
minution Of space, had pointed him sharpe as my Needle ; 
Nay. .till he had melted from The smalnesse of a Gnat, to 
ayre. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led, iii. 86 To discern the 


smallest Hair upon the leg of a Gnat. 1889 Speclator 14 
Dec. 842 We find it a little amusing that he.. should so sum- 
marily avenge himself upon the little gnat of a %vriter who 
has punctured his own cuticle. 

2. Applied to other insects resembling this ; in 
U.S.. to a small stinging fly of the gtnm Simulium. 

17^ Best AngUng{tA.di 99 The Little black Gnat. Ibid. 
116 The^ Blue-Gnat. 1^99 G. Ssiitm Laboratory II. 290 
The white-gnat. This is composed of a black head, and 
a pale wing. 1867 F. Francis AugUng\\. (1880) 2x7 The 
Black Gnat, .has been called *the fisherman's curse 

3 . attHh. and Comb., as gnat-catcher, an Ameri- 
can bird of the genus Polioptilay esp. P. eserttUa ; 
gnat-flower, a name for Ophrys apifera ; f gnat- 
gnapper = gJiat'Suapper ; gnat-hawk, a provin- 
cial name of the Nightjar ; gnat-net, a net to 
protect one from the attacks of gnats ; gnat 
satyrion 't—gnat flower “y gnat-sin nonce-wd.y a 
trivial sin (in reference to Matt, xxiii. 24) ; gnat- 
snap, -snapper, a name given to various small 
birds; in lyih c. used to translate L. flcediila\ 
see also Gnat 2 ; also flgy as a term of contempt ; 
gnat-strainer (see quol. ; after Matt, xxiii. 24) ; so 
gnat‘Straimng\ gnat- worm, the larva of a gnat. 

1883 Century Mag Sept. 685/1 The nest of., the little 
gray *gnat-catcher. x688 R. Holme Armoury n. 109/1 
The *Gnat Flower, that is yellow and brown. 1755 John- 
son, Gnat/lowery a flower otherwise called the beeflower. 
162;^ Hakewill APologie iv. vii. § 8.' 364 In the morning 
fasting, he dispatched -. an hundred *gnat-gnappers [ir. 
L. /icedulas] & forty oysters. [Marg.] A bird like a 
nightingall, feeding on figges. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds gj Nightjar /laprimulgus europxuI)..Yzoxa 
its fondness for moths and beetles it has also the names 
of . . Moth hawk (Forfar). ‘•Gnat hawk (Hants). i6j8 Sir 
T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 42 The ancient Cononeion or 
*gnatnet of the /Egyptians. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. ci. 
163 *Gnat Satirion..The stalke groweth to the height of 
an hand, whereon are placed verie orderly small flowers 
like in shape to Gnats and of the same colour. 2646 
Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 332 That those should be 
choked with a *gnat-sin, who have swallowed many camel- 
sins. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 714 The little *Gnat. 
snap (worthy Princes Boords). x6xo W. Folkingham Art 
Survey iv. tii. 83 The Godwit, Gnat-snap, Knot. 1885 [see 
Gnat^. x5s^ FtoRto, CulobiancOyA birde called a ‘gnat- 
snapper. 2633 Hart Diet Diseased xxxii. JOS [He] had 
them [Parrats] , . served in at table as though they had beene 
but ordinary Gnat-snappers. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
I. XXV, 1x6 Calling them..grouthead gnat-snappers. 2731 
Medley KolberCs Cape G. Hope II. 154 Gnat-snappers, 
which are much seen at the Cape (where they are likewise 
call'd Honey- or Bee-Eaters) some reckon a sort of Tit- 
mouses. 1846 Worcester, *Gnat~strainer^ one who places 
too much importance on little things. 1858 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) II. 82 Whereof comes all mannerof camel-swallowing 
and of *gnat-straining. 1858 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cypts 
Hi. 59 He that would behold a very anomalous motion, 
may observe it in the Tortile and tinng stroaks of *Gnat- 
worms, 1806 Priscilla Wakefield Dorn. Recreat. x. 150 
Before the gnat-worms have attained their full growth. 

Gnat 2 (naet). Ohs. exc. dial. Also knat. 
[Corruption of Knot sb/^y prob. influenced by the 
synonyms gttat-smpj •snapper (see prec.),] A kind 
of Sandpiper( Tringa canutusyy see also quot. 1 864. 

<1x6x6 B. Jonson Epigr. 1. cl 20 (x6i6) 799 Partiich, 
pheasant, woodcock g^wit .. knat, railc, and ruffe too. 
2672 Shadwell Miser iii. Wks. 1720 III. 57 Goldingharn. 
Peace, Sirrah, and tell me what we must have {sc. for supper] 

. . yames. Partridges, Gnats, Godwits. a 2682 Sir T. 
Browne Nor/, Bit^s Wks. 1835 IV, 3x9 Gnats or knots, 
a small bird, which, taken with nets, grow excessively fat, 
being mewed and fed with com. 1864 Atkinson Prov, 
Names Birds^ Gnat or A'Vm/., prov. name (Kent) for Lesser 
T^rn.Sterma minuta. z^$S\\’Muson Prov. Names Birds 
194 Knot {/Tringa canuftts). So called, according to Cam- 
den, in honour of King Canute. .Whence also Gnat ; Knat ; 
Knet , .^Gnat snap. 

Guatbal a. [f. Gr. yvaS-os jaw + 

-AL.] = Gnathic a. 

1888 Artier. Naturalist Oct. 941 Of these three pri- 
mary segments (macrosomites) of the primitive body, the 
first corresponds to the sum of the jaw-bcaring (gnatho- 
phorous) metaraeres — gnalhal macrosomites. 

Guatllic (nje’]>ik, n^-Jiik), a. [f. Gr. yrd^-or jaw 
+ -1C,] Of or pertaining to the ja^\^; s/ec.y per- 
taining to the alveolus of the jaws, alveolar. 

1882 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 9) I. 83 Skulls with 
a gnathic index below 98 are orthognathous. 2892 R. L. 
Garner Sp. Monkeys xiii. 134 The vocal powers were 
correctly measured by the gnathic index. 

Guatblte (u^'k^ff). Zool. [f. Gr. yvo^-of jaw 
-f-iTE,] One of the mouth-appendages of the 
Arthropoda, 

2870 Nicholson Zool, 191 There is always a complicated 
set of ‘ gnathites', or appendages modified for masticatory 
purposes, surrounding the mouth. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim. vi. 256 There is a sUige in which the gnathites are 
completely converted into jaws. 

II GnatKitis (ne’kai-tis). Med. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. yFd^-osjaw -1- -ms,] (See quot. 1853.) 

2847 in Craig. x8^ Duncuson Med. Did. (ed. 9), 
Gnathitis. .inflammation of the cheek or upper jaw. 1882 
OciLViE, Gnathitis ; and in other mod. Diets. 

t Gna*tlio. Obs. Also 6-7 gmato. [a. L. ' 
Gnathoy ad. Gr. yvaOcor, used as the , proper name 
of a parasite (f. yvdOos jaw).] A person resembling 
the Gnatho of Terence ; a parasite, sycophant. 

2533 Elyot Knojvledge Pref. A 5, For there be Gnathos in 
Spayne as wel as in Grece. iS 49 Latimer 2nd Serm. be/. 
Ediv. VI (Alb.) 68 Take hede of these claubacUs . .that w>ll 


folowe lyke gnatoes and Parasites. 2624 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. li. 1. ii. (ed. 2) 45 Vndeseruing Gnatoes Sc. vitious 
parrmtes. 2704 N. N. tr. Boccalinis Lett. /r. Apollo r. 
242 Parasites and Gnatho's. 

Gnathouic (n^'kpmik), a. Also 7 gnatonick. 
[ad. L. Gnathonicus^ f. Gnathon-em Gnatho.] 
« Gnathonical a. 

2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cererri. Ep. A ij b, The gnatho- 
nick Parasite sweareth to all that this benefactor holdcth. 
2652 Urquhart ynvel Wks. (2834) 276 Thinks no belter of 
adulatory assentations then of a gnatonick sycophantiilne, 
or parasitical cogging. 2855 Kingsley IVeslw. Ho! viu, 
That Jack’s is somewhat of a gnathonic and parasitic soul, 
or stomach, all Bideford apple-women know. 


t Guatb.O*lLiGal, a. Obs. Also 6-7 -all. gna- 
tonical(l. [f. as prec. -f - al.] Resembling Gnatho 
or his proceedings; parasitical, toad-eating. 

2540 Palscr. tr. Acolastns iv. ii. S ij, The chiefe or prin- 
cipal honour of the gnathonical sect. 2590 Greene Orl, 
Fur. (1599) >3 Knowing him to be a Thrasonicall mad-cap, 
they haue sent mee a Gnathonicall companion, to giue him 
lettice fit for his lips. 2^3 Bp. W. Barlow Con/. Hanrpton 
Cri. To Rdr., Wfiome it might haue pleased, without his 
Gnathonical appeale to haue rested in his Maiesties deter- 
mination. 2632 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature v:i. 52 
Bee not uncased, out of your lands, your livings .. by such 
gnatonicall Conny- (money) catchers. 2722-2800 Bailey, 
Gnathonicaly flattering, deceitful in Words, soothing a 
Person’s Humour to get by him. 

Hence f Gnatho’nlcally adv. 

2596 Nashe5“<i^<7« Walden\IV&. (Grosart) III. 206 , 1 hope 
there be some Bishops^. . doo dlsdaine their high calling 
should be so Gnathonically compar'd. 2623 (^^ockeram, 
Gnathonicallyy flatteringly. 

Gnathouism (n?‘ j6niz’m). mnee-wd. [See 
next and -ism.] Sycophancy. 

2838 Coleridge Lit. Rem. JIL 287 And yet Hackcl must 
have lived to see the practical confutation of this shallow 
Gnathonism in the result of the marriage with the Papist 
Henrietta of France I 

t Gna^thonize, V. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. Cna- 
ihdn-em Gnatho + -ize.] intr. To behave as a 
* Gnatho* or sycophant, to flatter. 

2619 H. Hutton Follie's Anat. A vij a, Note.. this Timist 
. .See how he sj^uares it, takes a priuate stand, ’I'o Gnatho- 
nize, to act it with his hand. Behold his gesture . . Lo how 
he whispers in his Master’s eare. 2656 Blount Gtossogr., 
To Gnathonise, to play the smell-feast, to flatter. 2727 
Bailey vol. II, Cnathonizingy flattering, soothing the 
Humour of a Person. 

Gnathophorons (ns'J)f>'/6ras). rare. [f. Gr. 
yv&So-t jaw + -<p 6 fi-os bearing + -ous.] 
x888 [see GnathalJ 

Gnathopod (n^i'J'^ppd). [f. as prec. + ttoS-, 
rroijs foot.] next. 

2887 Nicholson Mart. Zool. (ed. 7) 891 Gnathopodsy the 
foot-jaws of Crustaceans. 

Gnatliopodite(n^*I’p’p<ydait). Zool, [f. as prec. 
-I- -ITE,] * One of those limbs which, in crustaceans, 
have been modified into accessory organs of masti- 
cation* (Ogilvie 1882). 

28.. Nature iOgi\vit\ If the Trilobites have true walking 
legs instead of mouth-feet {piatkopodites) only, they would 
be more closely related to toe Isopoda. 

Guathostegite (nf^k^’sted^eit). Zool, [f. Gr. 
"fudSo-s + ariy-uv to cover -f -ITE.] (See quot.) 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anirn. vi. 345 A broad plate, 
whicn, with its fellow, covers over the other organs, and 
hence receives the name of the gnathostegite. 

Gnatling (njeHig). [See -ling.] A small 
gnat. Also flg., an insignificant person or thing. 

16x4 Sylvester Tobacco battered jfl They Who swallow 
Camels, swallow Goatlings may, 2762 Churchill Rosciad 
Poems I. 24 If some man . . Should dare attack these gnat- 
lings in their ne.st ; At once they rise ..Whet their small 
stings, and buzz about the stage. 2805 Fessenden Detnocr. 
Utrvetld v. 156 Lest the reader think the topic .. too micro- 
scopic We’lL. show Our gnat-ling in a note below. 

II GnatOO (nat«’ ; properly Ba*t«). [Polynesian 
(Tonga); nowspelt^/w (g«g).] (See quot. 1817.) 

2827 J. Martin Mariners Acc. Tonga Isis. II, Tonga 
Yoc., Gndtoo, the substance used for clothing, prepared from 
the bark of the Chinese paper mulberry tree, and imprinted ; 
before it is imprinted it is called tfipa. 2823 Byron Island 
vii, A pine torch, strongly girded with gnatoo. Ibid, viii, 
The mat for rest ; for dress the fresh gnatoo. 

Gnatter (nse'toj), v. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1 . a. trans. To nibble. Also tyith away. b. 
intr. To nibble at. 

2747 Mason Musstus 65 Tityrus [i.e. Chaucer] . . thus in 
antique guUe short talk did hold.. Old Time..( 3 nawen with 
rusty tooth continually, Gnallrid my lines, that they all can- 
crid ben. 2757 E. Darwin Let. 24 Dec. in Li/e (1879) 22 
Here Time with his long Teeth had gnattered' away the 
remainder of this Leaf. 2882 Lane. Gloss, s.v., * He's olus 
gnatterin’ at his finger-nails.’ 

2 . intr, a. To ‘ rattle on * in talk ; to talk fret- 
fully, grumble, b. (^ee quot. 188S.) 

2806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Li/e (1826) Bod. 
Groans xxxv, Gnattering and chattering with all his might, 
by way of treble to the running bass of my horse.Iaugn. 
2888 Sheffield Gloss., Gnatter^, to grumble, to CTmplain, to 
be peevish or querulous. Ibid., Gnatter, to rattle. 

t Gna’ viiy . Obs.—^ \y.^.\..gitdviiaSytgndvus 

diligent.] (bee qnots.) . . 

2623 CocKERAM 11, Aetiuity, Gnauity, Strenuity, Dex- 
terity. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Gnayity .. \gnavttas), 
activits-, lustiness, quickness. 2722-90 m Bailey. 

tGnaw, sb. Obs. rare-\ [f. Gnaw v.^ « 
Gnawing vbl, sb. 
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* 73 S Boyse /AV/V/<'« VI Pal. Falkland 44 Nine d&ys I 
.Ktruggled— think the cruel strife ! 'I’he gnaw of anguish, and 
the liS’asie of life ! 

Gnaw (09), t/. Pa. t, gnawed. Pa. pple. 
gnawed, gnawn. ' Forms: i gnasan, (2 
gnegelS, 3^1/ sf.), 3-6 gnawe, (4 gnag-, gnaghe, 
5 gnawyn, 6 Sc. gnau), 4, 7- gnaw ; also 5 
knawyn, 6 knaw- knawo, 7-8 knaw. Pa. (. 
{strong) 3 gneu, 3-5 giiow(e. (4 gnogh, gnov^e, 
gnou3),4-8gnew',(5-6gnewe);(tc'^<i^')4gnawid», 

5 knawed, 8 kna’^d, 8-9 gnawed. Pa. pple. 
{strong) 3 ignahen, 4, 6 gnawen, 4-5 gnawe, 

6 knaw(e)n, Sc. gnawin, (gnaw)i 6-7 gnawne, 
7- gnawn; {gjoeaF) 7 knaw*d, 7-9 gnawed. 
[OE. gnagan, pa. t. *gnSg, gndgon (in forgjtdgon, 
see Fobgnaw), pa. pple. gnagcn (in forg7tagen ) ; 
corresponding to O^O.gnagan, nagen (MHG. and 
mod.G. nagen\ ON. gnaga (Sw. gnaga, ’Da.gnave, 
also nage from LG. ; mod. Icel. naga). Forms with 
initial k instead of g appear in OHG. chnagen, 
MDit. cnaghen, mod.Du. (and G. dial.) knagcn. 
In English the spelling knaw is found occas. in 
I5lh c., and is quite common during i6-i7th c. ; 
but this only implies that kn^ and^«- were already 
identical in sound. 

In the romance of Sir Avtadas 747 a form gnavei<i found 
riming with ^ave^ have, but this may be a case of assonance ; 
compare, however, the mod. wave from ME. 2vawe.'] 

1 . irons. To bite (something) persistentlyso as to 
injure it or remove portions of it ; to wear away by 
a continued biting or nibbling. 

axooo Be Domex Dsegt (Lumby) an Hy wsehgrimme 
wyrinas sHta 5 and heora ban gnajaff brynijum tuxlum. 
csooo uElfric Gram. (Z.) 171/1 Rodo, ic gnaje. X023 in 
Thorpe Dipl.Angl. Aevi i*<X4r.(i865) 318/29 Dset gewrit beo 

g eworpen musen to ra^ene. <“**75 Lamb. Horn. 43 
umme her graninde sUteo, summe ter reowliche gneaeS his 
ajene tunge. CX290 .S’, £. Le^. I, 206/230 Some [of the 
adders] heo gnowen, and someheo stounge ; and some with 
schar^ lieth heom bite. 1297 R. Gcouc. (Rolls) 8632 To 
J>e rode he sturte, & bigan to [rete & gnawe pe armes vaste 
& pies, Sc mid is tejj to drawe. e 1350 Part. Three Ages 50 
Gnatles gretely me greuede and gnewen myn eghne. c 1440 
Gesia Rom. xxxih 124 (Add. JIS.) The maiden .. gnewe 
\Harl. MS, hotel the Girdell with her tethe, and brake it on 
iii. peces, 1484 Caxtos Fables of AEsop t. xviii, The ratte 
beganne tbenne to byte the lace or cord, and so lon§ be 
knawed It that the lace brake. 1526 Tindai-E Pev, xvi. 10 
They gnewe (so X535 Covercale ; x6xx gnawed] their 
tonges for sorowe. 1555 Eden Decades 122 Howe these 
woormes knawe and corrode the shyppes wee haue declared 
before. x6*8 World Etuomp, by Str F, Drake 74 The 
remnants of Seales .. which they had gnawne with their 
teeth like dogs. ^X728 Pope Dune. 1. 117 [Hej gnaw’d his 
pen, then da^'d it on the ground, Sinking from thought to 
thought. ,X730 ‘ R. Bull* tr. Dedek/fidus' Grob/anus 33 
Press'd with both Hands by wholesale Knaw your Meat, 
1768 Ross //elenore (178^)43 At last in twa the dowie raips 
he gnew. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Rot. xlx. 257, I could 
scarcely find.2ny but what had been gnawn by insects, 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xit. HI. 235 The stock of salted 
hides was considerable, and by gnawing them the garrison 
appeased the rage of hunger. x88r Jefferies WoodMagic 
I. li. 35 In the night she meant to have gnawn your throat. 

b. With adverbial or other complement, express- 
ing the result of the action, as to gnazu azvayi off, 
out, np ; asunder, in Hvo. 

rtX3oo Cursor M. 6043 pat heist gneu \Qther MSS. 
gnow(3el vp al bidenc pat pe ihoncr left. X340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 863 Wormes pan sal it al to*gnaw Til pe fiesshc 
l>e gnawen oway and byten. 2535 Coverdale Baruch vi, 
19 'ITieserpcntes and wormes. .gnawe out their hertes. 1590 
SiiAKS. Com. Err. v. i. 249. Ibid, 2S9 He . . gnaw’d in two 
my cords. 1620 Shelton Quix. iii. xii. I, 243 After he had 
gnawn oflT almc>sl the Half of one of hi-i Nails. 1631 Gouge 
Gods Arrozvs iii. § 52. 282 A lion may stand in need of the 
hclpe of a mouse to gnaw asunder the cord wherewith he is 
hampered. <1x839 Praed Poems (1864) 1 . 204 He hath 
gnawed in twain my choicest line. 1873 Bkownisc Red 
Coit. Nt.-cap J04Z Some work of art gnawn hollow by 
Time's tooth. 

C. absol. osintr., often with preps, at, \on,upon. 
13. . CoerdeL. 5074 Many of the hethenc houndes With 
her teeth gnow on the groundes. 1382 Wyclif ^ob xxx. 3 
That gnowen [xjBS gnawiden ; L. rodebant) in wildernesse, 
wTixende foul with wreechldnesse.Tnd sorewc. e 1440 Gesia 
Rom. xxx. j jodlarl. MS.) Twoo bcstes.,gnowc at the Role 
of the tree with nlle (heirc myghu 1484 Caxton Fables of 
.EsoP H. xviii, Hcihat iswonte and acustomed torobbeand 
gnawe, with grete payne he may absteync him self fro hit, 
* 5*3 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 54/r He returned, .frowning and 
froiing^and knawing on hys lippes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
HI, I. tv. 25, I saw. .A thousand men iliat Fishes gnaw'd 
s’pon. 1647 CowLr.Y Mistr., DinJosue vii. That Worm 
which now the Core does wast. When long ’t has gnaw’d 
within will break the skin at I.isr. 1^8 Jenkyn Blind 
Guide i. 8 As an hungry dog that ic.Treih and gnawcih 
u{v>n a dr>’ bone, and can suck nothing out of it . . by long 

g nawing upon it. 1843 Borrow Bible in Slain 332 Gaunt 
ogi were busy here, growling, te.aring, and gnawing. 1877 
Farrar Days of Vouth xv, 145 The worm of sin gnaws 
deepest into the idle heart. 

2 . Of ilcstnictivc agents: To corrode, Av.istc away, 
consume. (Cf.FitrTr.3.) Said also of internal p,ainp. 

*53® PAtACR, I gn.Twe, aa wynde or the colyke 

gnawethene in the bcUy, /r /rrwr/snyjtTffrtr. 2561 Holly- 
rcAH llotn. Apoth. 31 h, For them who<;e gutter are gnau en 
or wounded • . caused Irya mUc Hcgina. H. Bcttea 

Dyttt dne Dinner 1)6 0, Pine-Nuts much eaten, gnaw 
the «Jomach and belly. »6ix Coryat Crudities 5S Jn 
crrlainc places it Itbc Khonel doth Continually gnawe and 


eate his bankes. 1633 P. pLETCirnR Purple /si. r. .xv, But 
last when eating Hme shal gnaw the proudest towers. 2655 
Culpepper Riverius iti.i. 97 And for the breaking or cor- 
roding of the Tympane, ..if there were formerly any 
vehement Causes that could break or gnaw the same [etc.l 

3 . Jig. Said esp. of passion, remorse, etc. (cf. 
Fret 3 b). + Also, to carp at. 

c 1*30 Halt Afeid. 2g Al pe este & al pe eise is her as pe 
oSre oeoS godlese & ign^ene, a 23^0 Hampolk Psalter 
cxviii. 40 Enuy, that supposis reprofe m men w'hen it may 
noght gnaghe pe life. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
115 So done these irefull thoughtes frette and gnawe the 
mynde of man or woman, e 1660 Beveridge Serm. (1729) 

I. 353 Their consciences are always gnaw'd and tormented. 

1749 Smollett «. vji. Thy fears that I may 'scape. 

Like vultures ^naw thee ! xlter Southey Thalaba x. xxjv, 
Thevars that it hasguawTi me I and the load Of sin that it 

laid upon my soul I 2832 Lytton Eugene A. i. ix, 
Silently, he had gnawed his heart.^ x86o Kuskin Afod. 
Paint. V. IX. xii. § 10 As the flower is gnawed by frost, so 
every human heart is gnaw‘ed by faithlessness. 

b. absol. and intr . ; esp. with preps, to gnaw at 
(+d;*), into (cf, 1 c) ; also in indirect passive. 

1598 Smaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 207 My Coffers ransack'd, 
my reputation gnawne at. 2631 Hobbes Leviatk. j. xii. 52 
So that man .. hath hts heart all the day long, gnawed on 
by fearc of death. 2727 De Foe Syst. Afagic 1. 1. (1840) 30 
The eager desire after the knowledge of them gnawed into 
his very vitals. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 237 
The rage which had long gnawed at his heart might burst 
forth. 2850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xvh. (1B79) 224 Tor- 
ments that have so gnawed into thy life ! 2859 — Fr. ff It. 
ymls, II. 227 Something gnawed within him, and kept him 
forever restless and miserable. 2880 G. Meredith Tragic 
Com. (i88t) 503 The terrible moumfulness ..of the truth 
gnawed within her. 

4 . Comb.x t gnaw-bone, *)• gnaw-emst, terms of 
derision for one abjectly poor. 

2607 A. Brewer Lingua v. it, Begon ye gnawe-bone, raw- 
bone, rascal. x6i2 Cotgr., AfaschC‘Crousie, a gnau’-crust, 
hungrie companion, snatch-crust. 

Hence Gnawed ppl. a. \ spec, in Bot. (see quot. 

1832). 

xZzoLond. Atag. June 631/2 Fragments of gnawed ginger- 
bread. 1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 387 Gnawed {erosus) 
haying the margin irregularly toothed, as if bitten by some 
animal.^ 2833 Daily Nesvs 30 Nov. 3/1 His [the squirrel's] 
traces lie about in plenty on tbe ground in the shape of 
gnawed fir-cones. 

Gnawalile (n§-5b’l), a. [f. Gnaw v. + -able.] 
Capable of being gnawed. 

1885 H, O. Forbes Nai. itt E. Archipd. vi, v. 484 The 
rats .. in the night gnawed everything gnawable.^ 1891 
Itlustr. sport. Dram. Nesvs Christm, No. 1/2 His fair 
moustache was scarcely long enough to be gnawable. 

Gnawer (nj-ai). [f. Gnaw v. + -eb >.] One 
that gnaws ; a rodent. Now chiefly Zool. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658 292 The little Mouse 
. .is justly .rosor omnium rerum. .a gnawer of all 

things. 2692 Tryon JFisd. Dictates 51 These Gnawers of 
other hfens harmless Papers. 1828 Stark Elem, Nai. Hist. 

II. 74$ Thysauoura. .Tht insects of this order are gnawers. 
284s Darwin P’oy. Nat. v. (1879) 82 Among them were the 
teeth of a gnawer, equalling in sire., those of the Capybara. 
x8^2 Pall Mall G. 1 Mar. 2/1 Caverns made by these in- 
finitely little gnawers [microbes]. 

Gnawing (np-ig), vdl. s6. [f. as prec. + -ingI.] 

1. The action of the verb Gn.vw, in various senses., 

2340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 6873 ]>e tend payne es gnaw- 

TTig with-in Of conscience ^at bites als vermyn. 2388 
Wyclif Isa. xui. 8 Gnawyngis and sorewis schulen hoTde 
Babilo>’ns, c 2440 Promp, Parv, 7<x>f7 Gnawj-nge, or fowle 
bytyngc, corrosio. xcBo Hollyband Treas. Fr. Toug, 
Corrosion, a gnawing, biting, or consum>'ng as rust, plaisters 
and poyson. 2622 AIalynes Auc. Laso^AIerch. 336 For 
this is a biting, nay a verie. gnawing to the bones of your 
Christian brother, 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 
64Z The .scorchings of uncxiinguishable flames and gnaw- 
ings of the never dying worm. 2801 Southey Thalaba ix. 
xxxviii. At dawn the Worm Will wake, and this podr flesh 1 
must grow to meet 'The gnawing of his hundred poison- 
mouths ! 2894 Hall Caine Afanxman ni. xix. 290 He ,, 
calmed the gnawings of his love with dreams of ambition. 

2 . A persistent fretting pain (in the bowels); 
now only of such pain caused by want of food ; 
pi. pangs (of hunger), 

1398 TftEvtSK Barth. DcP. R. jv.x. (»4p5)p-< Vf the w.Tye 
is stoppyd that is bytwene the galle and the bowcllcs, therof 
fallytn gnau’jmge and passio colica, <m45o AfE. AIed. Bk. 
(Heinrich) 284 Hyt destiyc]? gnawyng & wynd in mannes 
body. 2^78 Lytc Dodoens 11. xciv. 275 It is singular against 
the griping torment and knawings or frellings of the belly. 
2^5 Timme Quersit. i. xv. 77 From them [salts] doc arise 
inward gnawings, impostums, . . the hemoroidcs, and such 
like. 2850 Prescott Pertt II. 319 To appease the gnaw- 
ings of hunger, they were fain to cat the leather of their 
s.Tddlcs and belts. 2876 Besakt ^ Rice Geld. Butterfly 
Prol. i, 'This pilgrim has tightened lus belt to stave off the 
gnawing at lus stomach. 

Gnawing (njiij), ppl a. [f. as prec. + -inc -.] 
That gnaws, in senses of ibc verb. 

2567 Dbkxx Horace's Epist. i. xviii, Fiv, Greedie thrist, 
and knawinge pync of siluer and of goulde. 2583 SruocEs 
Anai. Abus. ii. 52 Monie wanting, they apphe bitter 
potions, nipping medidnes, gnawing corrosiues. 25E8 Shaks. 
Tit. A. V, ii. 3*, I am Reuenge, sent,. To case the ^awjng 
Vulture of the mind. 2797 Godwin Enguirer 11, 11. «o It 
fixes on him an cs-er gnawing anxiety. 1822-34 Good' s 
Study Med. (cd. 4) I. 57 Tlic ioci*or teeth of the gmawing 
animals. 18^ H. K, Manning Sentf. (1848) I. 44Memor>’, 
like n wing stream, gathers Us tinge from ihe soil through 
which it winds its sullen way. 

Ilencc Gnawlngly aaff. 

. Hoe. SuiTtt AlonCfed dy/an HI. x, 278 A feeling of | 
indignation still lurked gnawingly at rny hc.an. 


Gnawn (ngn), ppl a. [pa. pple, of Gnaw v.] 
Bitten away, corroded. 

2583 Stanyhurst ^tteis i. (Arb.) si The souihwj-nd tner- 
cile.s eager ITirce gallant vessels on rocks gnawme craggye 
reposed. 1620 Babsovcu Afe/h. Physick ii, x, (1639)88 Vou 
must restore the gnawme parts with meales of good juice. 
2784 M. Madan Perxrwj (1705) 37 Nor does he beat his 
desk, nor taste his gnawn nails. 

t GnedCi a. Obs. [Of difficult etymology. 
The ordinary' OE. forms gniati, gnlebe (gnede), arc 
not represented in later Eng. ; the type *piiede 
{^gttede), whence the ME. form, appears to be au- 
thenticated by the MS. forms gnedra (gen. pi,), 
utignyde, thongli these arc nsually regarded as 
scribal errors. 


'The three Eng. t>*pes seem to represent OTcul. *gaoiau}>, 
*ga’naupjo^, *gn-naudJo (f. = Y- prefix -f *niViF, 

naudf. see NeedjA); the last of these occurs in OHG. 
giuSti, giibie (M HG. gencete) close, narrow, eager for. The 
fluctuation between the -o- and -jer declension may peril, 
indicate (as in many other adjs.) an original u stem.) 

1 . Of persons : Sparing, niggardly, miserly. Also 
gnede of etc.). 

Becnmdf{Z.) 1930 Nass hio hnah,.ne to gnca 5 ^Ifa jeala 
leodum. C900 tr. Barda's Hist. v. xvii. [xix.] (1B91) 452 
He. .on ham mmsenum eaSmodnesse & h)Tsumnesse noble 
]>on Isessa^ ne gneiSra \v.r. gnedra] >stcs. n 1300 Body 4- 
Soul 20 in Map's Poems, Me thinkelh God is the to 
gnede [printed guede], That alle thine frend beon fro the 
fledde. <i xjoo Cursor M. 17218 Ask me vAW .. for am 
i noght of giuetes gnede, ^ 2300 Havelok p^He was large, 
and no wicth gnede. <2 2400 Sir P ere. 1689 ^e childe was 
of gamene gnede. <i 2440 Sir Degrev, 2159 Off gi'file was 
he never gnede. 

2 , Of things: Scarce, scanty; small. Also in 
stronger sense, altogether lacking or wanting. To 
snake ihe gates gnede : to go straight to one^s desti- 
nation. 

c XDOO in Cockayne Shrine no He self lifde on cneatium 
worold life ; an tunece wres his geserela . . & berenhlaf wres 
his gereorde. CZ050 Coti. Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 44i/3<5 
Mediocri, gnehre. c 2375 Serving Christ 48 in 0. E. Misc. 
92 In he|iene hcllehcr htrdsype is gnede. a tw Cursor At, 
5392 Sua lang has Jrir tua ^ght h^tr sede Rat h^ir none 
wex al gnede. Ibid. 8599 pair clathes was sa gnede and 
fa, pat pai moght nan part pam fra. ^2320 Sir Tristr. 
2B38 It la casile] nas to large no gnede. <i 1400 Sir Perc. 
607 He made thame gammene fulle gnede. Ibid. 724 Tille 
his fete he ganne hym too, 'Hie gates that he scholde goo 
Made he fulle gnede. Ibid, 752 Now es me fyre gnedej 
(rx4oo Rowland If O. 1392 Sir Barlot lostc hts lyfe..His 
lyfe ivas hym full gnede. Ibid, 1422, 1500. r245o Mv»c 
319 pat day pat bow* syst geddes body, .hlelc & drynke at 
tbynede Non schal pe pal day be gnede. 
b. Barely so much. 

<7 2300 Cursor AT. 25424 p.Ti asked ludas quat he wald ask 
p.im for his mede. And he f^at irailur fell, pam said, ‘ fcot 
thrliti penis gnede’. 

Hence fOue’dely adv., sparingly, frugally; 
f Gne'deship, miserliness ; f Gne'dy a., miserly. 

exooo Gregor^''s Dial. i. vii. 25 He heom be bead p«t 
by namon pone ele . . & hine to dasldon swioe gneoelicc 
j;eotende scond ealle |*ics mjTistrms falu. <21225 Ancr. 
R. 702 Al ^t mon o 5 er wummon irilneS more penlico m« 
gnedclichc leden hire Iifbi..al is 3iscunRe& rote of de.!!!* 
lich sunne. Ibid, 350, 414. ^2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Afar- 
garete 52 Na sJawnes, na lychery Na wTcth, na gnedscliepe, 
na glutony. 2393 Lanci- P. PL C. xvi. 86 Ac this doctor 
and diuinour .nna decrciistre of canon, And al-so a gned3* 
gloton with to grete chekes, Hath no pile on vs poure. 
Gueeve (gnfv), Asiglo-Irish. Also S ginove. 
[n. Ir. gsiiomh work, act. The term is said to he 
still in use in theS. of Ireland.] The twelfth part 
of a ploughland. 

1638 Earl Cork Diary in Lismorc PaPers^tx. i. (1886) 
V. 50 Paid . . for the purchace of 4 gneeves of land, ibgz 
Petty Pol. Anal. 372 As to their town-lands, plough-lands, 
coins, gneeves. .they are all at thl-i day become unequal 
boln in quaniiiyand value, having been made upon grounds 
which are now obsolete and antiquated. 2780 A. Young 
Tour Irel. II. 85 [.and is let by the plough land and gtneve, 
12 gineves to the plough laud. 

Gzieiss (nois, pinsis). Geol. Also 8 knoiss. 
[a. Qtx. gneiss, kneisll A metamorphic rock, com- 
posed, like granite, of quartz, fclclsparororthoclasc, 
.and mica, but distinguished from it by its foliated 


or laminated slnicturc. 

*757 tr- Henckels Pyrxtol, 44 Shiver, kneiss [A'<‘/<*, A ^ack, 
fatly sort of vein stone or rock), ochre, j-T-iper. 2777 R- 
Rasie tr. Bonis Trav. Temesuar viii. 
covered the whole country. 2852^ Richardson o<'<*<. (1555) 
127 Gneiss may be termed stratified, or slaty granite. .. 
When the gneiss is associated with granite, it approaches lo 
the ch.Tractcr of that fubst.Tncc ; and when ilic tttT> come 
in contact, it Is scarcely possible lo distinguish lietwetn 
them, 2873 Black Pr. Thule i. (1875) 3 grey bouldem 

of gneiss fixed fast into ibe black peat-moss. 

aitnh. 2845 Darwin V'ey.Nai. n.(iB9o> sojhc formation 
which Humboldt designates a* gneiss-granHe. ^ 2854 it. 
Miller jr<r/;. ffSchm. v. 95 'ihe tract though a pnm-vy one 
ibmis one of the tamer gneiss districts of iKOtianu. 

Gneissic (noi’.eik, gnoi*sik), a. (f- p*tc. + -ic.j 

Of the nature of gneiss. vsmv 

2859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. In 7rftl. Gecg. .\oc. A-\l A- 
205 ’ihe sides of ihcie hllR, composed of hornblende ana 
gneissic rock .. are steep, rugged 
iBSo Ramsay in Times 26 Aug. 5/2 In the HighUfjGS of 

Scotland.. there are gncisMC rocks of pre-Cambrian age. 

So Oncla8l*tlo a. rare. 

1856 RuskiN .l/<*r/. Paint. IV. V. XV. I 26 Derendcnt on tic 
Jun^on ofibegneissiuc beds whb.or their iransiucn into, 
the harder protce^inc of the aiguilles. 
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Gneissoid (nai-soid, gnai-soid), a. [f. Gneiss 
+ -oiD.] Resembling gneiss ; imperfectly gneissic. 
1840 Dana ( 7 ^/. xiii. (1850) 561 The granite of the coast 
near Valparaiso is, to a great extent, gneissoid, and in some 
places passes to a perfect gneiss. x8^ /?<*/. Ho. Refr. Free. 
Met. U. S. 458 The western belt is gneissoid in structure, 
verging into hornblendic and mica schist, 

(^eissose (nsi's^us, gnsi's^as), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -OSE.] = Gneissic; also quasi-j^ *= gneissic rock. 

1843 PoRTLOCK Geol. 171 They are much more extensively 
developed in the lower or gneissose portion than in the upper 
or slaty portion. 1875 Dawson Dawt 0/ Life ii. 21 'ITje 
limestone . . is traversed by many gray layers of gneissose. 
x88o Cent. Nov. 850 The venerable gneissose rocks of 
the norlh*west of Scotland. 

Gneissy (nsi-si, gnsi-si), a. [f. as prec. + 

-T.] = Gneissic a. 

*757 tr* HenckeTs Pyritol. 224 Accompanying shivery, 
loamy, and kneisy minerals. 1799 \V. Tooke View Russian 
Emp. 1 , 114 On the gneissy country . . appears a coarse ser- 
pentine. x8^ Hooker Hiinal. ymls, II. xxii. 136 Angular 
blocks of while gneissy granite. 

Qnet, obs. form of Gnat l. 

Gnetaceous (nft^^'Jas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Gnetact’X (f. Gnetum^ the name of the typical 
genus) + -ous.] Belonging to, or resembling, the 
Gnetacese, an order of gymnospermons shrubs or 
small trees, having jointed stems or branches. 

1886 Vines in Encycl. Brit. XX. 429/2 In the Gnetaceous 
Ephedra aliissima^ a process of celbformation goes on in 
the oospore. 

Gneu, gnew(e, obs. pa. t. of Gnaw v. 

Gnib (nib), a. Sc. Sharp, smart, eager. 

*755 R- Forbes Ajax's Sp. 15 Wi’ mischief he was sae 

f nib, To get his ill intent. 1768 Ross Helenore (1789) 64 
ays a gnib elf, ‘As an auld carle' fete.]. 18x3 \V. Beattie 
Fruits Time Parings 39 The mair we drank, we grew 
the gnibber. 

Gnibble, obs. form of Nibble. 
t Gnide, V. Obs. Forms : i gnfdan, 3 gnide(n, 
gnyde. Pa. A, sing. 3 gnade; pL i gnidon, 3 gni- 
den ; also 4 (weak) gniddad. [0£. gnidan 
gnidoHy gniden) — OHG. gnitan^ kniian, 
OSw. gnidha (vSw. gnida, Da. guide) ; also ON. 
gniSa (wk. verb).] trails. To rub with or between 
the hands; to bruise, cnish ; iomh out. Also intr. 
to crumble away. (Cf. Gnodde v.) 

cxooo Ags. Gasp. Luke vI. i Hys leorning-cnihtas \> 3 i. ear 
pluccedon & mid hyra handum gnidon & seton. a X285 A ner. 
R. 238 J>eo hwule bet Jichinge ilest, hit huncheS god for to 
gniden {Titus MS. §nuddenj. Ibid. 260 Heo breken l»e 
eares bi weie, & gniden [ Titus MS. gnuddeden] h® comes 
ut bitweonen hore honden, a 1*50 Prov. ^IJred 201 in 
O.E, Misc. 1x4 If i)U hafst .. gold and seotuer, hit schal 

g nyde [iater text wurben] to nouht, to duste hit schal 
ryuen. a x^oo E. E. Psalter xviifi]. 43^ [42], I sal gnide als 
duste blfor wind likam. Ibid. Ixxxvilili]. 45 (44] His sete in 
land bou gnade bidene. <^1330 Arth. <$• Merl. 2514 Herbes 
he soujt and fond And gnidoed hem bltuix his bond. 
Gnidee (nidg), Sc, [? connected with prec,] 
trans. To rub, squeeze, press. Also to gnidge off. 

*755 Forbes Ajax's Sp. 8 In hell . . Fare a fun-stane 
does Sisyphus Down to the yerd sair gnidge. X768 Ross 
Helenore (1789) 135 And then frae our fingers to gnidge aff 
the hide, With the wearisome wark of the rubbing o't, 
•fGnip, r'. Sc. [? onomatopoeic ; cf.NiP, Knip,] 
irans. To nip, bite. Of a horse: To champ (the bit). 

CX425 Wyntoun Cron. v. iv. 605 Syne in his body gnyp 
and gnaw. X5X3 Douglas yEueis in. viii.64 Heir. .1 saw. , 
four horsis quhite as snaw Gnyppand gersis the large felldis 
on raw. Ibid, iv, iv. xi Hir fers^ steid stude. .Rungeand 
[v.r. gnyppand] the fomy goldin bitt. 

i*Giiit. Obs. rare~^. In 5 gnyt. [?a. ON. 
gnit (Sw. gtiety Da. gnid) a nit ; cf, G. gniize a 
midge.] ?Anit. 

a 1483 in Rel. Ant, I. 86 Gnyttus and snayllus cam roul- 
tyng in schyppus. 

+ Gnodae, V. Obs. Also 3 gnudden. [Cf. 
Icel. nudda (? = *gnuddd) to rub.] irans. To rub, 
bruise, crusli. (Cf. Gnide.) 

<rx225 [.see Gnide]. X3.. K. Alts. 2373 Mony knyght, 
with delhes wounde, Gnodded {printed guoddedj gras on 
the grounde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvn. xcvii. 
(1495)^3 Flexe is bounde in bundelsand afterward knockyd; 
beten and brayd and carfiyd : rodded and gnodded : ribbyd 
and herkelyd : and at the laste sponne. 14.. MS. Sloane 
73. Ifi 2x4 (Halliw.) And after gnodde and wasche wel thi 
saflour bagge in ihilke lyje with bothe thyn hondis. 

Obs. Also gnof, gnoffe, gnuffe, 
gnooffe, (knuffe). [Cf. East Fris. kniife lump, 
gnuffig thick, rough, coarse, ill-mannered.] A 
churl, boor, lout. 

CX386 Chaucer T*. 2 A riche gnof, that gestes 

heeld to bord, And of his craft he was a Carpenter. 1566 
Horace.Sat. 1. i. A i b, The chubbyshe gnof that toyles 
and moyles ana delueth in the downe. 1567 Tcrberv. Epit.y 
etc. 4 If Vulcan durst presume That was a Gnuffe to see .. 
Dame Venus to assaile. xsjs A. Neville De furor. Nor/. 
141 The cunlry gnooffes, Hob, Dick, & Hick, with clubs, 
and clouted shoon [so a X627 in HajTvard Edw. VI^ 76 
(but spelt knuffes)]. xs8i J. Studley Seneca's Hercules 
(Etaeus 198 The covetous charle, the greedy gnoffe in deede 
..In plenty pines the wreatch. x6io Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of Godyive. iv. 501 The Pagans wisdome and vertues 
were scorned of the ritch gnoffes IL. crassis diuitibus) ihal 
held shades for substances, and vertues for mcere vanities. 
Guogh, obs. pa. t. of Gnaw v. 

Guome^ (np im, nou'mx). [a. Gr. ^vwftrj thought, 
judgement, opinion; pi. •/vatnai sayings, maxims 


(L. sententi^y f. yw- root of yiyvwaKfty to Know.] 
A short pithy statement of a general truth ; a pro- 
verb, maxim, aphorism, or apophthegm, 

*577 H. Peacham Gard. EloguenceV iij, Gnome, a say- 
ing pertaining to the maners and common practises of men, 
which declareth, by an apie breuity, what in this our lyfe 
ought to be done, or not done. x^6 Grote Greece 11. iii. 
II. 363 The rudiments of that which afterwards ripened 
into moral philosophy as manifested in gnomes or aphorisms. 
*873 Symonds Poets i. 16 Many of the sublimer flights 
of meditation in Sophocles are expansions of early Gnomes. 

Gnome ^ (nJum). [a. F. gnoinCy ad. mod.L. 
gnomusy used by Paracelsus. 

Paracelsus {De Nytuphis etc. Wks. 1658 II. 391, and else- 
where) uses Gnomi as a synonym of Pypnxiy and says that 
the beings so called have earth as their clement (or, as he 
calls it, their chaos : cf. etymological note on Gas), through 
which they move unobstructed as fish do through water, or 
birds and land animals through air. The context in the 
passage above referred to suggests that the name was not 
invented by Paracelsus himself, and that it means ‘ earth- 
dweller’ ; possibly it maybe a blunder for *genomus, repre- 
.senting Gr. type “yijvoMoc (for which cf. Oakatroovo^o^ 
dwelling in the sea). The term, however, may possibly be 
a mere arbitrary invention, like many others found in 
Paracelsus. The connexion commonly assumed with Gr. 
yvtaii-n (see prec.) or yviapMtv (cf. Gnomon) seems unlikely,] 

1. One of a race of diminutive spirits fabled to 
inhabit the interior of the earth and to be the 
guardians of its treasures ; a goblin, dwarf. 

X7Z2-X4 VQ?zRape LockDtA.y According to these Gentle- 
men [the Rosicruclans], the four elements are inhabited by 
Spirits, which they call Sylphs, Gnomes, Nymphs, and 
Salamanders. The Gnomes or Dasmons of Earth delight 
in mischief. Ibid. 1. 63 The graver Prude sinks downward 
to a Gnome, In search of mischief still on Earth to roam. 
x8i6 Genii. Mag. LXXXI. 1. 46 To festive songs my 
Gnomes attune the lyre. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. 
(1851) I. viit. 154 Small enough to be king of the fairies, and 
ugly enough to be king of the gnomes. 1877 Bryant 
People of Snow 12 No, let us have a tale of elves that ride 
By night, with jingling reins, or gnomes of the mine. 

Jig. 1809-X0 Coleridge (i8r8) III. 173 Ascientific 

method, that dissipating with its earliest rays the gnomes of 
hypothesis and the mists of theory, may [etc.]. 

2. U.S. A name of various humming-birds, as the 
Giant Gnome (Palagona gigas), XB89 in Cent. Diet. 

3. attrib. &nd Comb., asgnomedike ad}.; gnome- 
owl C/.S., a small owl of the genus Glaucidittm. 

x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Good Fr. G<n>emess (1832) 175 
Things went on much better after the gnome-like influence 
of Mrs. Grace had ceased. X843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. ii. 
Upon a mound formed by the gnarled roots of the dwarfed 
and gnome-like oak, she sat down and wept. 1884-5 River- 
side Nat. Hist. (1888) IV. 330 The pigmy, or gnome-owls, 
as they are frequently called. 1897 S. L. Hinde Congo 
A 85 The seemingly magical appearance of these gnome- 

like beings within 3 or 4 yards of us. 

Hence Gnomed///. a., inhabited by gnomes. 

1820 Keats Lamia 11. 236 Philosophy will . . Conquer all 
mysteries by rule and line, Empty the haunted air, and 
gnomed mine. 

Gnomic (n^^'mik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. yvta- 
y.ue 6 $ dealing in maxims, sententious, f. 

Gnome ^ ; cf. F. gnomique.\ A. adj. Of the nature 
of, or consisting of, gnomes or general maxims. 
Gnomic poet, a composer of gnomic verses. 

1815 J. Jebb Corr, (1834) II. 257 Some gnomic verses from 
Bishop Ken. iBxS Fraser's Mt^.^Ylll. 130 In Aeschylus, 
the poetical faculty developed itself in grandeur;, .in Euri- 
pides, in gnomic wisdom, sententious philosophy. 1847 
Grote Greece 11. xxix. IV. xio Amidst the multifarious 
veins in which Archilochus displayed his genius, moralising 
or gnomic poetrj' is not wanting. 1873 Svmonds Crk. Poets 
iii. 65 Gnomic poets are simply those who embody yytanai 
or sententious maxims on life and morals in their verse. 
1882 A'W,'WARDi7/<‘^^«xn.25The fashion of Sam's gnomic 
philosophy is at least as old as Theocritus, 
b. Gram. Gnomic aoHst (see quots.). 

1867 Farrar Crk, Syntax § 154 The aorist is used in pro- 
verbs, &c. (gnomic aorist) to expre.>s what once happened, 
and has thereby established a precedent for all time. 1884 
Hadley Grk. Gram, § 840 Gnomic Aorist, — General truths 
are often expressed by the aorist indicative, as having 
proved true in past instances. 

B. sb. pi. The gnomics (=F. les gnomiques), 
the older Greek gnomic poets. 

i82z Campbell in New Monthly Mag. 11.238 In the days 
of Solon and Theognis, we find the observations of the 
gnomics on the oeconomy of life pretty various. 
Gnomical (n^“'mikal), <z.l [f, as prec. + -al.] 

-» Gnomic. Of a persou ; Given to uttering gnomes. 

1603 Bp. W, Barlow Conf. Hampton Crt, (1604) 44 His 
Maiesty . . adding this excellent, gnomical, and Canon-like 
Conclusion, that [etc.]. 1641 J. Jackson Ttme Evang. 

T. 11. 133 A speech ..so gnomicall and waighty, that 
St. Augustin highly commends it. 1650 H. More m Enthus. 
Triumph, (1656) 134 In this whole page .^nlhroposophus is 
very Gnomicall, and speaks Aphorisms very gracefully. 1887 
j. Knight in Diet. Nat. Biog. IX. 356/* Her gnomical utter- 
ances are often thoughtful and pregnant. 

•t GllO*micalf Obs. rare. [Irreg. f. Gnom-ON 
-1 C 4 - -AL.] = (jNOMONIC a. 
x6xx CoTCR. s.v. Avantagij Bien avantage en nez,^ Nosed 
with aduantage, well nose-growne, hautng a Gnomicall, or 
goc^ly long, nose. X744 (see quot. 1688 s-v, Gkomonic], 

Gnomide (nff«*mid). rare. [a. V.gnomide, f. 
gnome : see Gnome 2 and -ide.] A female gnome. 

*7*7~5* Chambers Cycl, s-v. Gnomes, The females of this 
species are called gnomides. 

Gnomish, (n^u'mij), a. [f. Gnome- + -ish.] 
Resembling a gnome ; gnome-like. 


1822 New^ Monthly Mag, V. 542 A gloom*, perverse, 
gnomish sprite. 1^7 Daily News 18 Tunes/4 Their excited 
gesticulations, their gnomish faces full ofdu^gust. 

Gnomist (n^u-mist). rare, [f. Gnosie T -}■ -ist.] 
A gnomic poet or writer. 

2874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece iv. 83 The high moral 
standing of the earlier gnomists made it impossible to keep 
their works pure and undefiled. 

t Gno’mograph, Obs. [ad. Gr. type 

ypdtpos, f. yvdjfirj GNOME 1 + ypdtpuy to write.] 
=■ prec. 

1560 Becon Cateck. vi. ^Vks. 1564 I. 542 b, Idlenes as y’ 
Gnomagraph [jrV] saith bringeih much cuil. 

So i* Gnomo’graplier. 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. Pref. (1622) 4 There could none 
haue any cause to insult ouer another; not the Hymno- 
grapher ouer the Historiographer, nor the Gnomographer 
ouer either. 

Gnomologic (n^umt^lp'dgik), a, rare. [ad.Gr. 
yvaipLoKoyiKbs, f. *yvoip.o><byos, {. Gnome^ 

+ ‘\6yos speaker.] Of the nature of general 
maxims ; sententious. 

1751 Harris Hermes i. vii. (1786) 125 Gnomologic Sen- 
tences after the same manner make likewise Aorists of the 
Future. 1780 — Philol. Enq. li. ix. (1781) 170 That other, 
and more limited species of it [Sentiment], which I call the 
Gnomologic, or Preceptive. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. 
Isl.^ I. 124 Lucretius, however, who had only the gnomo- 
logic verses of the Greeks as his models. 

Gnomolo’gical, a. rare ~ ». [f. as prec. -h 
-AL.] =prec. 

1775 in Ash. x8x8 Todd, Gnomological, pertaining to 
gnomology. [Blount Glossogr. 1670-81 and Coles 1676 have 
'Gnomological, pertaining to the art of dialling’: see 
Gnomonological.] 


Gnomolo^st (noumpriod^ist). rare. [f. Gr. 
type (see Gnomologic) + -ist.] A 

gnomic writer. 

18x3 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXII. 520 The gnomo- 
logists, or versifiers of short moral apophthegms. 1882 
Farrar Early Chr. II. 22 The style of St. James is formed 
on the Hebrew prophets, as his thoughts are influenced by 
the Hebrew gnomologists. 

Gnomology (npumplod5i). [ad. Gi.yvwpoXoyla 
the uttering or collecting of gnomes, f. yvwfir] 
Gnome t h- -Xo^ia discoursing, collection, f. X07-, 
X(7- to say, to collect: see -logy.] 

1. A collection of general maxims or precepts. 
1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) *04/2 which art of 

powerful reclaiming, wisest men have also taught in their 
ethical precepts and Gnomologies. x6^t Biggs New Disp. 
t 234 These Hsmatognomlsts .. in their Gnomologies may 
be compared to [etc.]. 1736 Bailey (folio) Pref., Gnomo- 
logies . . Adagies or Proverbs. 2837-9 Hallam Hisi* Lit. 
if. i. 11. § 2T, 22 Several of the publications of Neander are 
gnomologies, or collections of moral sentences from the 
poets. 

2. Gnomic discourse ; the sententious clement in 
writing. 

j8o6 W, Taylor In Robberds Mem. IL 143 There is sound 
sense in the thinking, selection in the gnomology, condensa- 
tion in the style [etc.]. 1889 Edin. Rev. No. 345. 74 Ben 
Sira expanded the gnomology of preceding writers by open- 
ing up the larger vistas of human relations. 
Gnomometry (nffump'mfetri). rare. [ad. Gr. 
type *yyeo^ofi€Tpia, f. yvwprj Gnome ^ + -p^rpta 
measurement.] (See quot.) 

1882 Athenaeum 8 July 43/1 The intricate question of 
stichomelry as opposed to gnomometry .. whether the 
ancient writers divided their books according to subject or 
according to some standard measure of lines or errixot. 

Gnomon (n^j*mpn). Also 6-7 (Florio, pseudo- 
etymologically) gnow-, know-man, 7, 9 ep-on. 
gnomen. [a. Gr. yvdjpwv inspector, indicator 
{spec, the gnomon of a dial, a carpenter’s square), 
f. yveo-, yiyvwffKfiy to perceive, judge, Know. The 
proximate source may have been L. or F. gnomon.'] 
1 . A pillar, rod, or other object which serves to 
indicate the time of day by casting its shadow upon 
a marked surface ; esp. the pin or triangular plate 
used for this purpose in an ordinary sun-dial. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, n. v. 42 b, Anaxi- 
menes . . founde . . the first dial that declareth the houres 
by the Shadowe of the Gnomon.^ 2598 Florio, Gnomone, 
the know-man or gnow-man of a diall. x6ot Holland Pliny 
I. 250 In all the circumference of this climat and parellele, 
at noon tide vpon an Equinoctiall day, the stile in the diall 
which they call Gnomon 7 foot long, casieih a shadow not 
aboue 4 foot. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. iL 181 
We usually say a Gnomon or needle is in the middle of a 
Diall. 2742 Young Nt. Tk. 11. 427 Warnings point out our 
danger; (Gnomons, time. 2834 H. Miller Scenes ‘ 5 ' 
xxix. (1857' 431 On the western gable there was fixed a 
gnomon of bronze, 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv. 777 7!^* 
gnomons of a vast sundial, the Aiguilles cast their fanlike 
shadows, [etc.]. . . 

b. A column or other apparatus employed in 
observing the meridian altitude of the sun. ^ 

2625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. vi. (1635) *38 In 
of cither Equinoctiall in some Horizontall 
Sunne-shine, let there bee erected a gnomon. 27 * 7 : 4 * 
Chambers Cycl., Gnomon, 'fhose conversant 
prefer the gnomon, by some called thc^tronomiral g , 

to the smaller quadrants, 1837-9 5 n the 

iii. I. § 70. 189 The gnomon erected by I qscanelh in the 
cathed^ at Florence .. is by much the k" 

iSe* To\ii iv*;o*; Araeo’s Astron. 17 Anaximander ..con- 
st^cted at Sparta the'^nomon that .nabledh.m to observe 
the equinoxes and the solstices. 
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GNOSTICIZB. 


f c. jocularly. The nose. Obs, 

1SS3 Stanvhurst etc. (Arb.) 145 S^h mye nose 

owtpeaking, good syr, your lip-labor hindretn, Hardlye ye 
may kisse mee, where no such gnomon apeereth. £1599 
B. loKSON Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, Her nose [vs] the gnomon 
of Loues diall, that tells you how the clocke of your heart 
goes.) 1781 CowpER Convers. 271 The emphatic speaker 
dearly loves to oppose, In contact inconvenient, nose to 
nose, As if the gnomon on his neighbour's phiz, Touched 
with the magnet had attracted his. a 1803 C. L‘. Lewes 
Mein. (i8o5> 1. 92 Giving him at the same time, a blow that 
demolished the gnomen of poor Roger’s face. 

+ 2 . Occasionally applied to other instruments 
serving as ‘ indicators' (see quots.). Alsoy^. Obs. 

1599 Bronghton's Lett. viii. 28 S. Austen [is] your Index 
and gnomon for S. Peters place^ of preaching to the spirits. 
1600 R. Cawdray Treas. Similtes (1609) 114 The Saylcrs 
Gnomon, or rule, which is commonly called the Mamnei-s 
Needle. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts ^ScJ. in. tdi. 325 J'ro. 
fessor Richman.,lost his Life byan electrical Stroke.-. as he 
was observing, .the Efiects of Electricity upon his Gnomon, 
or Electrometer. 

f 3 . pi. The teeth which indicate the age of a 
horse, etc. (*=Gr. of Obs.rare~^. 

1607 Topsell Fonrp, Beasts (1658) 18 An Asse and a 
Mule have, 36 teeth.. Their third and fourth teeth are- 
called ‘gnomons', that is ‘regulars’, because by them there 
is a rule to know their age. 
f 4. A rule, canon of belief or action. Ohs. 

[So Gr. a transferred use of the sense ‘ carpen- 

ter’s square (In quot. 1698 perh. an error for Gnome.)] 
1626 W, ScLATER Expos. 2 These. (1629) 203 Making 
Scripture my gnomon and canon. 1651 Biggs New Dtsp. 
r 180 A nimiety of redundance of bloud is the only Gnomon 
in the table of directions for phlebotomy. x66o Jer, Taylor 
Duct. Dubit, II. HI. rule xiv. g 10 Eunomius . . affirm’d 
tradition of the Fathers to be the Gnomon or Canon of 
faith, and yet said [etc.]. X698 (R. Ferguson] View of an 
Ecclesiastic To spare Mens Persons when we speak of 
their Faults, according to the common Gnomon, Mea ty 
Tna Persona Pro Ego ^ Tu. 

5 . Geotn. The part of a parallelogram which re- 
mains after a similar parallelogram is taken away 
from one of its corners. 

(So Gr. vvwjiwv, from the resemblance of the shape to a 
carpenter’s square.] 

1570 Billingsley Euclid n. def. ii. 6i In euery parallelo- 
gramme, one of those parallelogrammes, which soeuer it be, 
which are about the diameter, together with the two supple- 
mented, is called a Gnomon, a 1696 Scarburck Euclid 
(1705) 191 Therefore the Gnomon KLM, and the square CF 
are equal to the Rectangle. 1838 Younc Euclid n. Def. ii. 57. 

*|*b. An odd number. (So called by the Pytha- 
goreans.) Obs. 

The difference between two squares bein^ geometrically 
a gnomon, the name was applied in arithmetic to the differ- 
ences between the squares of successive integers, i.e. to the 
odd numbers 3, 5, 7, 9, zi, etc. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 379/1 Odd Numbers 
they called Gnomons, because being added to Squares, they 
keep the same Figures ; so Gnomons do in Geometry. 

tc. Each of the successive subtrahends (after 
the first) in the process of finding the square root. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 194 The second number to be 
substracted, called a Gnomon. 

i* 6. Something shaped like a carpenter’s square ; 
an L-shaped bar, etc. Obs. 

x66g Boyle Conin. New Exp. ii. (1682) 8 GGG is the 
Gnomon fastened to the plate BB. Ibid. 16 H is the Gnomon ' 
affixed m the Globe AA making fast the spring G. 1777 
Dauwin in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 89 A gnomon of thin 
bniss was made to st.and over his nose. 

Hence Ono’monless a. 

183a Wilson in Blackiv. Mag. XXXII. 133 The dial-stone 
..stands gnomenless. 

Gnomonic (noump-nik), a. and sh. Also 7 gno- 
monicke, -ique. [ad. L. gnomonic-ns (F. gtto- 
tnoniqtte),, a. Gr. yvaifiovifeosy f. yt'cO/xojv GNOMOiT.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the gnomon or sun-dial, or to the 
measuring of time, etc. by means of this. Guomonic 
column (see quot. 1727-41). 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 35 The Gnomonicke art. 1672 
Phil. Trans. VII. 5x51 The whole Science Gnomonique. 
2688 Bovle Final Causes Nat. T/iingslv. 154 [He] may have 
given him a pial furnish’d with a Magnetic Needle, rather 
than an Ordinary’ Gnomonic [Wks. 1744 IV. 539/1 gnomical] 
Dial. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, a.v. Column, Gnomonic 
Column, a cylinder, whereon the hour of the day is repre- 
sented by the shadow of a style. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 
632 The gnomonic phenomena of the year of complete days 
recurred at the interval of this cycle. 

b. Gnomonic projection. (See quot. 1866.) 

The principle of gnomonic projection is especially used in 
the construction of star maps. 

1706 W. IoNEs5^;i./’rtA«/jn Matheseos Kivh, With the 
Laws of the. .Gnomonic Projection of the Sphere. 1858 
{title) Stanford's htaps of the Paths of Comets . . drawn by 
J. Breen on six maps on the gnomonic projection. xB66 
Proctor Handbk, Stars 16 The first point we meet with 
suitable for a centre of projection is the centre of the sphere. 
A projection having this point as centre is called gnomonic 
from Its relation to the art of dialling. 

2 . transf, in nonce-uscs. a. That indicates like 
a gnomon, b. Resembling a gnomon (cf. Gno- 
mon \ c). 

X809-XO Coleridge Friend (18x8) III. 79 Spurzheim's 
Cranioscopy (a scheme, the Indicative or gnomonic parts of 
which have a stronger support in facts than the theory in 
rcMon or common sense). 1859 L. F. Simpson Handbk. 
Diningxx. (1865) zii M. H, R. turned his gnomonic nose to 
the west. 


H 3. ? Misused for Gnomic a. (But cf. Gnomon 4.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Gnomonick, full of Sentences, 
as the Gnomonick Poets, Writers of Sententious Verses. - 
1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt.'u § x. 6 The Jewish 
sages . , made use of apologues, and uttered gnomonic say- 
ings, 1^4 Ch. Times 569/1 It is easy to fish a gnomonic 
saying out of the voluminous writings of the Fathers. 

B, sb. 

1 . PL Cnomonicsiytxx^y^va^. gnomonic gno- 
monicay •iedy Gr. '^vtayioviKif ) : the art of dialling. 
Ohs. exc. Uist. 

1656-81 'BiXiXJm Glossogr.yGnomonick, the art of Dyalling ; 
consisting in the knowledge of the scituation, lying or mea- 
sure of any place or Country. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 269 
The Cylindrical Dyal in Corpus Christi College Quadrangle 
..is a fine old piece of Gnomonicks. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Gnomonica. .or Gnomonicks, the art of dialling ; or of 
drawing sun and moon dials, etc., on any given plane. 
1792 T. Taylor Proclus 1. 79 One part of this [astrology] 
is gnomonics, which is exercised in settling the dimension 
of the horary gnomons. 1837 [see Dialling i}. x8y6 Fox 
Bourne Lecher 1. ii. 56 He lectured ..also on optics and 
gnomonics. 

If + 2. A gnomic verse. Ohs. rare— (Cf. A. 3.) 

1688 OciLBY tr. Jtfagaillan's Hist. China 96 There are also 
several Gnomonics or Verses containing Precepts, which are 
sung at their Funerals. 

Gnomomcal (ndomfi'nikal), a . 1 0 hs. [f. as 

prec. + -AL.] Gnomonic. 

1570 "DEE Afalh. Pref. 41 Who also, left to the3’r posteritie, 
many Engines and GnomonicalJ workes. 1603 Sir C. Hev- 
DON yud.Astrol. ill. 128, 1 expected.. mathematical! demon, 
strations and reasons, either out of Gnomonicall obseruation, 
or out of the Perspectiues, x688 R, Armonjy \\\. 

373/r A Gnomonica! Semi-Circle, a semi-circle set in a de- 
clining reclining Dial Plate, whereby to make the Stile its 
true height. 1761 J. J. Kirby Perspcct. Archil. 11. 3 When 
placed at the center, the projection is named gnomonical. 
1790 WiLDBoREin Phil. Trans. LXXX. 536 The gnomonical 
projection of the track on a plane touching the sphere at C. 

b. Bot. (See quot.) 

1862^ M. C. Cooke Man. Bot. Terms, Gnomonical, when a 
stalk is bent at right angles. x8^ in Treas. Bot. 

Hence Ouomo'sioally adv.j in Ihe manner of a 
gnomonic proj'ection. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Pahnar. Matheseos 277 The method 
of projecting the Hour Circles Gnomonically..is hence also 
evident, x^^ Petyty Cycl. XI, 281/t The most convenient 
method of projecting the whole sphere gnomonically is to 
imagine a cube inscribed about it, on each face of which one- 
sixth part of the sphere is projected. 1B66 Proctor 
Stars 8 note, Now these circles are gnomonically projected 
on the polar tangent plane as two straight lines. 

t Gno’tuonist. Obs. rare— \ [f. Gnomon + 
-1ST.] One interested or skilled in gnomonics. 

x688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things iii.p? The sun,, do 
[«/V] .. enable the Gnomonist to make accurate Dials, to 
know exactly how the Time passes. 

Crnomono'logy. rare-’’, [f. Gnomon + 
•(o)lOGT.] A treatise on dialling. 

X77S in Ash ; and in later Diets, 

So Qnomoiiolo-fficala., ‘ belonging to the Art of 
Dialling' (Bailey 1721-90). 

Gnoofife, varv Gnofp, churl. 

Gnosiology (nouziip-lodgi). Also gnoseology. 
Cf, Gnostology. [f. Gr, Troitri-s, know- 

ledge -k -(o)logy.] The philosophy of cognition 
or the cognitive faculties. 

(1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Melap/i, vii. (1850) I. 122 Some 
older treatises..affordaname not unsuitable for anomology 
of the cognitions,— viz. Gnoseologia or Gnostologia.] 18^ 
M. P.WT Bolton Inquis. Philos. 142 It is impossible to 
understand his [Hamilton’s] doctrine about knowledge (or 
Gnosiology) unless we understand his views concerning the 
Conditioned and the Unconditioned. 

ii Gnosis (ndu’sis). pi. (rare) gnoses (n^'i's/z), 
[a. Gr, yvbjcns investigation, knowJedge (in Christian 
writers esp. a higher knowledge of spiritual things), 
f, THoi- root of jt^waKuv to ICkow.] A special 
knowledge of spiritual mysteries. Often with refer- 
ence to the claim to such knowledge made by the 
Gnostics : Gnostic philosophy, Gnosticism. 

X703 S. Parker tr. .Eusebius 19 Peter and John ... had 
..receiv’d tbe Gnosis, or Ci/t 0/ Knowledge, from him 
after his Resurrection. I72 t-4x Chambers Cycl. s. v. 
Gnosimachij'^'M.y were perfectly averse to all the gnoses of 
Christianity, i.e. to ai! the science, or technical knowledge 
thereof. 1854 Maurice Mot. fy Met. Philos, (ed. 2) IJ. 28 
The Gnosis would take its colour from every different 
locality, from every different thinker. There must be a 
Syrian Gnosis and an Alexandrian Gnosis [etc.]. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics viii. vii. (i860) II. 76 Behmen and the 
mystics .. essay to pass the ordinary bounds of knowledge 
and to attain a priviledged gnosis. 187X J. F. Clarke Ten 
Gt. Relig. (188B) L vi. § 7. 255 Tbe common Christian lives 
by faith, but the more advanced believer has gnosis, or philo- 
sophic insight of Christianity as the eternal law of the soul. 
18^ D. Hunter tr. Reuss'sHist. Canon iv.65 Another struck 
by the mystical and speculative spirit of the Fourth Gospel 
and recognizing . . some colouring of his own gnosis [etc.]. 

Gnostic (np'stik), a. and sb. Also 7 gnostick, 
gnostique. [ad. Gr. ‘yvoJ<TTite- 6 s pertaining to 
knowledge, f. the root yvoj - ; see prec.] A. adj. 

1 . Relating to knowledge; cognitive; intellectual. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 191A The Souls of the 
Gods have a dijudicative Faculty, called Gnostic, 1792 T. 
Tavlor Proclus 1. Dissert. xWfThzy {tht numbers] exist 
in a vital, gnostic, and .speculative, but not in an operative 
manner. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph, xli. (1:859) II. 
4x5 The distinction taken in the Peripatetic School by 
which the mental modifications were divided into Gnostic or 


Cognitive, and Orectic or Appetent. x^ Nonconf. fy Indgp. 
10 Oct. 975/1 Gnostic pride will continue to feed itself on 
doctrine that leads to no action. 

b. noiicc-use. Believing in the reality of trans- 
cendental knowledge ; opposed to agnostic. 

x888 R, Flint in Mind'^Wl, 596 Idealism is not nece.s- 
sarily either gnosiic or agnostic, but is more apt to be the 
former than the latter. . 

c. Possessing esoteric spiritual knowledge. 

iBoo W. Taylor in Monthly^ Mag. VIII. 797 Their dis- 
ciples have formed in the different churches an interior 
gnostic or illuminated order, rather than independent con- 
gregations. 

d. In humorous or slang use : Clever, knowing, 

18x9 Blackw. Mag, V. 681 Mr. Seward . . threw over to us 

a letter written in a large gnostic sprauling hand. x8^ 
Scott St. Ronan's v, I said you were a d — d gnostic 
fellow, and 1 laid a bet you have not been always professional. 
1859 Trollope JV. Indies v. (1860)^6 It [punch] should par- 
take duly of the . . spirit and . ; the saccharine according to 
the skill and will of the gnostic fabricator, who in mixing 
knows his own purposes. 

2 . Pertaining to the Gnostics ; having an occult 
or mystic character. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XL 281/1 The origin of the Gnostic 
system has been traced to various sources. 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. ii. 223 A Gnostic gem of agate, on 
which a z-fornied symbol is twice repeated. Ibid. 224 'I'lie 
early phases of Gnostic philosophy.^ 1885 Catholic Diet. 
(ed. 3) 375/1 In Alexandria, the Gnostic tendencies gathered 
life and strength. 

B. sb. 


1 . Hist. Chiefly pi. The designation given to 
certain heretical sects among the early Christians 
who claimed to have superior knowledge of things 
spiritual, and interpreted the sacred writings by 
a mystic philosophy (cf. Gnosis). 

[1^63 W1N3ET Whs. (1890) II. 51 lowis, Gentilis, and thai 
callit Gnostici. Marg. Sua nameit for ostentatioun of 
thare science.] X58S-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. {1607) 44 Some, 
as the Gnostics . . affirm there be more Gods than one. 1641 
Wilkins Mercury x. (1707) 43 From such idle Collections 
as these, many Heresies of the . . Gnosticks had their first 
Beginnings. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 187 The Gnostics, Basi- 
Hdians, and other ancient heretics. 1841 Trench Parables 
ii. (1877) 18 The ghastly dream of Gnostic and Manichsan. 
1877 C. Geikie Christ xxyVCu (1879) 315 The Christian 
Gnostics began to make likenesses of him. 

trails/. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Introd. (1851) X36 Thought 
new and dangerous by some of our severe Gnostics, whose 
little reading,, holds ever with hardest obstinacy that which 
it took up with easiest credulity, 
b. Comb., as GnostMike adj. 

1664 H. More Expos. 7 Epist. 71 The Bataamites..were 
of a more Gnoslick-like temper, too much leaning towards 
the Flesh. 

2 . In general sense : f One skilled or learned in 
any subject {pbsi). Also slang, ‘ a knowing one \ 
an adept in dishonest acts. 

X64X R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 9 He that is a Gnostique in 
one, cannot be a meere Tyninculus in the other. 1819 
Moore Tom Crib (ed. a) p. xxvii, Many of the words used 
by the Canting Beggars in Beaumont and Fletcher.. are 
still to be heard among the gnostics of Dyot-street and 
Totbill-fields. 

Gnostical (np*stikM), a. [f. prec. 4 -al.] == 

Gnostic a . 

1828 E. B. PusEV Hist. Enquiry 163 The old error of the 
Gnostical interpreters in theearly Church was thus revived. 
1854 Maurice Mot. Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 11 . 26 Saturninus 
is memorable in history as the author of one of the so-called 
gnostical heresies. x88x Athenxum 2 Apr. 460/t Dr. Joel 
in his monograph, .hasadvanced theknowledge,.ofmystical 
and Gnostical passages in this book [the Talmud]. 

Hence Gno’stically adv. (In quots. used humor- 
ously; cf. Gnostic A. i d.) 

2824 Scott St. RonaiCs iv. This is the very fellow that we 
saw down at the Willow-slack on Saturday— -]ie was tog d 
gnostically enough, and cast twelve yards of line with one 
hand. 18*6 Wilson in Blackiv. Ma%. XX. 782 Smoking 
and leering, with tongue-lolling cheek, finger-tip and nose- 
tip gnostically brought together. 

Gnosticism (np-stisiz’m). [f. Gnostio sb. + 
-ISM.] The system or principles professed by the 
Gnostics. 

1664 H. Mobe Anna. apt. Idol. To Rdr. O 2 a, Though 
it be indeed but a spice of the old abhorred Gnosticisni. 
X713 R. Nelson Life Bull § 69. 394 Till Platonism ^d 
Gnosticism crept into the Church. 2838 Penny Cycl. Xi. 
281/2 Gnosticism is merely a generic term, and . . mclu^o 
many sects that differed considerably from each other. 1805 
LECKV/?ari*o«. I. iii. 224 Gnosticism exercised a very great 
influence over Christian art, 

Gnosticity (nj^sti-siti). sioucc-wd. [f. ns pnc. 

+ -ITI'.] Knowingness ; pretensions to Knowledge. 
1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIll. 581 The pliilosophy of 0 

Bacon, .. thewisdomof aWordsworth, the genius ofaByron, 

the gnosticity of a John Bee. 

GiLOSticize (np’stisoiz), v. [f. as prec. + -iZE.j 
■ a. intr. To adopt or expound Gnostic views, 
b. trans. To interpret on Gnostic principles ; to 
give or impute a Gnostic character to. 

1664 H. hloRE Expos. 7 Epist, 37 Too began to 

Gnosticize, as it is called, in that point, and think it a 
thing to deny the Faith in the lime of Persecution. 1840U.0. 
Fader Regenerat. xviii. Let all the Fathers ..gnosticise 
ever so copiously on Fastmg and Celitoc^'. 


[etc.]. xBsx Bunsen Ilippolytus (xB 54) i; los inc 
of those Ophite books were acquainted with the Gospw Ipt 
St. John] and attempted to Gnosticize it. x88o Encycl. Bn.. 
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XI. 854/2 Attempts to Christianize paganism, to conciliate 
Judaism, or to gnoslicize Christianity. 

Hence Gno’sticizin? vbL sb. and ppl, a, ; also 
Gno’sticizer, one who gnosticizes. 

1840 G. S. Faber Regenerate xvi, They . . occupied them- 
selves, not very profitably, in gnosticising upon the virtues of 
Celibacy. — Provinc. Lett. ^1844) II. 49 Under the 

new and gnosticising aspect of its being inherently a 
Slate of greater Moral Purity and Perfection than [etc.]. 
i87sLiGHTFOOTCifw««. Col. (ed.2) 170 The doctrine., taught 
by the Gnosticizers at Colossae. 

Gnostology (n^stp lodgi). rare. [f. Gr. 71'tu- 
(TTiJr known, knowable + -LOGY.] = Gkosiology. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Dissert, in Reid's IVks. 770 Gnos- 
tology, the Philosophy of Knowledge. 

Gnou5, gnow(3)e, obs. pa. t. of Gnaw v. 

Gnu (nr 7 ). Also 8 gnoo. [Hottentot word.] 
A South African quadruped {Caioblepas be- 
longing to the antelope family, but resembling an 
ox or buffalo in shape ; also known by its Dutch 
name wildebeest. The brindled gnu {Caioblepas 
gorgoft) is a distinct species. 

* 77.7 G. Forster Voy. round IP’orldl. 83 There is another 
species of wild ox, called by the natives gnoo. 1786 Sparr- 
MANN Voy. CapeG. H. II. 132 The gnu resembles the anti- 
lopes and capne in its hair, inasmuch as this is short. *834 
Pringle Afr. Sk. viii. 273 The gnu, which is now become 
rare. 1857 Livingstone Trav.ni. 56 The presence of the 
. .gnu is always a certain Indication of water, 1884-5 Rif>er' 
side Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 341 The Brindled gnu or Blue 
Wildebeest.. is still found in Zululand, 
and abundant in Damaraland. 

Gnuffe, van Gnoff, churl. 

Go sb. PI. goes. [f. the vb.] 

1 . The action of going, in various senses. Also, 
manner of going, gait, rare (chiefly in nonce-tises'). 
For come and go see Come 2. 

17*7 Boyer Fr. Did. s.v., This Horse has a good Go with 
him, (he goes well, or paces well). 1842 Lady Granville 
Lett. (1894) II, 333 A most distinguished-looking blowen, 
such a viaintien and walk, like DIno and Orleans in her go. 
1865 G. Macdonald / i. ForbesW. xxix. 267 All night Tibbie 
Dyster had lain awake in her lonely cottage, listening to 
the quiet heavy go of the water. 1893 Ckamb. yrnl. 28 
Jan. 56/1 Rolling with the come and go of small waves.^ 

2 . colloq. Orig. of a horse: Power of going, 
mettle, spirit. Hence of persons, etc.: Dash, 
energy, vigour. Also of musical compositions, 
etc. : Brightness, animation, * swing *. 

t8*s C. M. Westmacott Eng. SPy\. X78 She’s only fit to 
carry a dean or a bishop. — No go in her. 1830 A. Fon- 
blanqub under T AdministA^Aii) II. 50 Euenborough 
[spoken of as a horse], . . ail action, and no go. 1S43 J. H. 
Newman in J. Ornsby Mem. y, R. HopeSeoti (1884) II. 31 
Its integrity, vigour — in a word, its go. 1864 J. Brown PI, 
Words on Health Pref. 9 A queer man , . always scheming 
— f^ull of ‘ go but never getting on. 187* Bagehot Physics 
ffPol. (1876)201 Oh, he has plenty of go in him. x88* Daily 
Tel, o Oct. 2/7 hlr. Grossmith’s music is .. full of humour 
and *go‘. 2884 CongregationalUt Feb. 109 Numbers of 
people who like the ^swing’ and ^go' .. of these popular 
religious ballads. 1887 Daily Tel. xo Sept. 2/5 She.. looked 
like a boat with a great deal of *go’ in lier. i8g* Leslie 
Lett, to Marco (1893) 223 Physically, he is a wonderful 
man . . very wiry, and full of energy and go. 

3 . colloq. or vulgar, A proceeding ; a turn of 
affairs, unexpected course of things ; now chiefly 
one that causes embarrassment. Usually with adj. , 
as a pretty^ queer ^ rum go. 

2796 Mrs. Mary Robinson Angelina IL 168 ‘You may 
take off the four horses; the gentlewoman goes in the 
stage.' ‘This a good go enough !’ cried one of the post- 
boys. 2797 Mrs. a. N. Bennett BeggarGirl (1813) III. 6i 
‘There’s a go now!’ cried Miss, with a hoyden laugh. 
2803 Kenney Raising Wind I. iii.x7 Ha! ha! ha! Capital 
go! isn’t it? iBao yaeh Randalrs (Farmer), It’s 

what I call the primest go. 1833 Marryat P. Simple I, It 
might have been a pretty go. 2842 Punch I. 169 Slating 
his conviction that ‘this was rayther a rummy go’, 1849 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 43 ‘ Kept at sea double the time ’. 
and ‘ short of provisions ' ; — that would have been a go I 
18^ Mrs. H. Wood ' 7 ?. Yorke 111 . xli. 240 And leave us 
to old Brown I that ‘will be a nice go ! Bret Harte 

Return Belisarius 14 You knew that he’s got the consump- 
tion? You didn’t! Well, come, that’s a go. -1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. i. vli, 1 see a man with his eye pushed 
out once — that was a rum go as ever I see. 

‘ 4 . colloq. A turn (at doing something); an attack 
or attempt at\ esp. in phrase to have a go at. 

x8j 5 R, H. FROODE/f««. (1838! 1 . 417 And now I will have 
another go at you, about your rule of faith in fundamentals. 
1846 Sir R. Owen Let. 5 Nov. in Life (1894) I. 304 As men 
spread they. . killed the hyanas off at one go In Yorkshire, 
for example. 2877 5 Yrs' Penal Servit. iii. 221 I’ve twelve 
this go. 1 did a lagging of seven, and [etc.]. 2889!. K. 
Jerome 3 Men tn Boat 58 , 1 agreed and sat down, and they 
had a go. 289$ Cornh. Mag. Aug. 176 We’ll have another 
go at this game next Thanksgiving. 2898 Jos, Arch Story 
ofhis Life xvi. 381 , 1 wrote it in 2 goes of 6 hours each. 

5 . A quantity of anything supplied at one time. 
'Cf. Gang sbX 7. a. of yam for weaving. ? Obs. 

180s Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 249 Beaming webs of any 
number of half gangs, goes, runners, or equal quantities of 
warps or chains of yarn. 

D. colloq. of liquor : rarely of food. 

2799 in Spirit Publ. Jrnls. (1800) III. 352 (U drank four 
goes of brandy and water. 2822 Cobbett in xt)tk Cent. 
(1886) Feb. 254 Now he must live on plates of beef and 
goes of gin for the next seven years. 2836 Dickens Sk. 
Bos (1892) 52 Oysters, stout, cigars, and ‘ goes ’ innumer- 
able, are served up. 1855 Thackeray Newcontes 1 . 1. 6 
The goes of stout . . passed round merrily, 2865 Daily Tel. 


26 Dec. 3/3 Two or three / goes* of roast mutton. 2883 
Stevenson Treas. IsL ii. viii, Three goes o’ rum 1 

c. colloq. The vessel containing this quantity. 

1796 Grose^s Diet. Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), Go-shop^ the 

Pueen’sHead in Duke's-court,. where gin and water is sold 
•in three-halfpenny bowls, called Goes. 2Wx A. Smith Med. 
Student 33 A pewter ‘go* which, if everybody bad their 
own, would in all probability belong to Mr, Green. 

6. In certain games, a. Skittles. A delivery of 
the ball ; also, any one of the recognized varieties 
of effect which this can produce. 

. *773 A. Jones (/r 7 /e)The Art ofPlayingat Skittles.. Shew- 
ing both the Old and New Methods of forming General 
Goes and Tips. 1884 Sat. Rev. 18 Oct. 494/1 The best 
players always attempted their goes in diagonals of the 
frame, or from corner to comer. x8^ Brit. Stand. Handbks. 
Sports 4* Pastimes II. 11. 16 Skittles^ That all pins be 
knocked down, but should one remain standing it shall be 
considered an extra ‘ go That the number of ‘ goes ' be 
limited to five. 

b. Cribbage. A ‘ cry’ uttered by the player if he 
cannot play a card in his turn ; the position thus in- 
dicated (for which the adversary scores one point). 

2821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Mrs. Battle^ She could never heartily 
bring her mouth to prqnoi\nce ‘Go’ — or ‘That’s a go*. She 
called it an ungrammatical game. 1830 HARDiE/AyV^wa//^ 
familiar 54 [Cribbage], (At 30] if 6 can play an ace, he 
says thirty-one, and takes two points; if not, he says go, 
and A scores one point for the go. 

7 . colloq. Something that ‘goes* or has a ‘nin ’ ; 
a ‘success*, exc. U.S. 

2877 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., ‘Make a go of it’, i. e. 
make it succeed. 1888 Harper's Mag. Oct. 689/1 Deter- 
mination to make the venture a go. 2898 Daily News 
23 June 6/1 ‘ The Miscellany* seems to have been a ‘go *. 

8. Phrases. 

a, {It's') no go (colloq.): the attempt is hopeless. 

2825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 178 It won’t do, no 

^Dick. x833MARRYAT/*A‘/w//^fxxxi, 'That’s 2837 

Dickens Pickio. ii, Dog stopped — whistled again — Ponlo— 
no go .. wouldn’t move. x^8 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. II. 26 
Amusement after a certain age is nogo..merelydistraction. 
2848 Thackeray Fan. FairxxxiVfVon want to trot me out, 
but it’s no go. x 888 Lowell Heartsease 4- Rue 207 ‘ You 
must rise’, says the leaven. *I can’t says the dough; 
‘Just examine my bumps, and you’ll see it’s no go*. 

attrib. 2829 Sporting Mag. XIII.242 Stating the names 
of the constantly * no go ’ coverts. 

b. The go (now only, all or quite the gd) : said 
predicatively of persons and things ; The height of 
fashion ; the ‘ correct thing* ; the ‘ rage *. colloq, 

*793 Coleridge Lett. (1805) 50 Have you read Mr. Fox s 
letter to the Westminster electors? It is quite the political 
go at Cambridge, and has converted many souls to the 
Foxite faith. 2800 Mrs. Hf.rvey Mourtray Favt. I, 183 
He is quite the thing ; the go In every respect. 2820 Splendid 
Follies I. 69 But kittens, you must recollect, are all the go. 
28x9 Moore Ep. fr. Tom Cribb 2 Is this the new 'go ? — kick 
a man when he’s down I 2822 Egan Tom <5* Jerry vi. (1870) 

1 16 In the Parks, Tom was the go among the ‘ goes ’. 2840 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Lay St. Nicholas. But who doth not 
know it [a costume! was rather the go With Pilgrims and 
Saints in the second Crusade ? xB^x PraseYs Mag. XXIII. 
15 He becomes all the go in the universi^\ 2852 R, S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour vi. (1865) 25 Elegant shawls 
labelled Quite the Go *. 2880 G. K. Sims Ball. Babylon 
82 Her carte is hung in the West-end shops, . . And all day 
long there’s a big crowd stops To look at the lady who’s 
’ all the go 

C. Near go (colloq.) ; a going near (to a d.Tnger 
or the like) ; a ‘ close shave*. 

1827 sporting Mag. XXI. 47 Some Christchurch men 
remember that go, and how near a go it was I 264 2 Fraser's 
Mag, XXIII. 15 Which.. would have been a near go for 
bis neck. 

d. On or ttpm the go (colloq.) : i* {a) on the 
verge of destruction {obsl) ; {b') in a state of decline 
(? obs.') ; (tf) in constant motion, in a restless state ; i 
{d) slang, slightly intoxicated. 

(rt) cx68o HiCKERiNCiLL/frV/, Whiggism'NV^. 17x6 1 . 133 | 
Theydidso many Irrational, Senseless, and Destructive Acts, j 
that almost all lay at Stake, .and was just upon the go, I 

(d) 2727 Mrs. M, Robinson Walsingham IV. 318 The 
good fellow is upon the go' ; his life’s not worth six weeks’ i 

f )urchase. axS^ T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) I. 6 No 
onger could she pay attention to the l.arder, and there 
■ daily examine that part of its stores wbicb was somewhat 
—another saying of her’s — ^*00 the go*. 2842 E. Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (1889) I. 99 As to poor old England, I never 
see a papen but I think with you that she is on the go. 

(c) 2843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 26 But if you can only 
afford to wait till you get us on the go. 2874 Aldrich Prttd. 
Palfrey xiVu (2885) 203 Ever since the day we said good-bye 
..I have been on the go. 2898 Daily News 14 May 5/7 
He might keep them on the go for a long time. 

(<f) 2822 Egan Totn 4 ' Jerry ix, (2870) 2x0 The fine old 
wines of the Corinthian had made him a little bit ‘on the go ’. 

e. see the adjs. 

Go (go'O. I*®- went (went); pa. pple. 
goiie(g^). Forms ; see below. [ACom. Teut. 
defective vb., perh. originally existing only in the 
pres.-stem., though a str. pa. pple. occurs in some 
of the Teut. langs. The forms in the WGer. langs. 
are as follows ; OE. inf. gan, pr. t. ga, etc. (see 
below), pa. pple. ifgan ; OFris. pr. t. 3rd pers. 
sing, g&th, geith, pa. pple. ghi ; OS. inf. -glin in 
.fulgSn to accomplish ; OLow Frankish (MDu. 
gaen, Uu. gaan, pr. t. ga, gaast, Ac.')\ OHG. 
(Alemannic) inf. ^n, pr. t g&m, gas, gSt, g&mls, 
etc., (Bavarian) inf.^w, pr. etc. (MHG, 


gAn, gin, mod.Ger. gehen, pr. t. gehe, gekst, etc.) ; 

P?'. PP^^- is not found in OHG. 
The Scandinavian langs. have forms which appear 
to belong to this vb. : ON. inf. gd (late and rare\ 
Sw. ^ (pr. t.^iJr, etc.). Da. gaa(e (pr. t.gaar, pa. 
pple. gaaei) ; but it is possible that these may have 
been evolved from the pa. t. gekk oiganga (Gang 
v.), on the analogy o{fd,fekk (see Fang v.). The 
vb. does not occur in Wulfila’s Gothic, but the 
Crim-Gothic of the i6th c. had, according to Bus- 
beck, the inf. geen. 

As is shown by the evidence of OHG., the vb. 
belongs to the class of ‘ verbs in -mi The forms 
in the various langs. point to a twofold OTeut. 
stem, gx-, gat; which seems to have been appre- 
hended as having the same relation to the stem 
gatjg- (see Gang vi) as six-, slat-, to the extended 
stem stand-, (see Stand v.) ; thus in OHG. gin, 
sthi (which are strictly parallel in conjugation) are 
functionally mere variants of It 

is probable that the words expressing the contrasted 
notions ‘ go ’ and * stand ’ have exercised some ana- 
logical influence on each other. 'Whether there is 
any etymological connexion between^- {gai-) and 
gagg- is uncertain. Three suppositions are con- 
ceivable; (i) that the two are unrelated, and have 
been associated owing to their similarity in sense 
'and sound ; (2) that gagg- (:— OAryan *ghongh-') 
is a nasalized reduplication of the root preserved 
in Teut. ^e- (gai-) ; (3) that the shorter vb. was 
evolved from the proportion s/and- : st^- (stai -) : : 
gattg : gx- (gai-). The first two of these views 
leave the etymology undetermined. Kluge pro- 
poses^an OTent. type *ga-tm(i, f. ga- prefix + the 
root t (Aryan «-, i-) of Gr. Uvat (fTfti), L. ire, but 
this has not been generally accepted. Other 
scholars have suggested affinity with Skr. hd to 
leave, forsake, with Gr. atxaveiv, tcix^rai to attain, 
reach, or with Lettish ‘ I went’. 

The place of the missing pa. t. was supplied in 
OE. by lade^ (-dest, -de, -don), believed to be an 
extension, with the suffix -de of weak preterites, of 
a lost form equivalent to the synonymous Goth. 
iddja OTent. *ijjt‘’', an imperfect or aorist of the 
Indogermanic vb. yd- to go, an extended form of 
ei; i- (see above) ; there are, however, some un- 
solved difficulties (see Sievers Ags. Gr.’ § 114, 
Bmgmann Grdriss. II. 861). 'The OE. lode be- 
came in ME. jede, yede, yode, etc. ; in the south 
these forms died out in the 15th c., and were super- 
seded by the pa.t. of Wend, as this vb. had become 
synonymous with go, and its inf. and pr. tense had 
ceased to be in frequent use. The use of went as 
a pa. pple. is sometimes heard in illiterate speech. 
In Sc. and northern dialects yede was superseded, 
not by svent, but by a new formation on the present- 
stem, gaed (see A. 3 b). In the archaistic language 
of Sackville and Spenser, 'Fede was used as a 
present-stem, ostiyode as the corresponding pa. t. 

The perfect tenses were originally formed with be ; this is 
still used where the tense expresses a state, have being sub- 
stituted where it expresses an action ; in many cases either 
auxiliary may be used without perceptible diflference of 
meaning. 

A. Inflexional Forma. 

1 . Infinitive. , 

a. Simple Infinitive, go (god). Forms : 1-2 
gSn, Northnmb. gfia, ? gSe, gfe, 3 Orm. gan, 3-4 
gon, 4 Kent, guo, 4-5 ga(a, (gay), Ean(e, goo(n, 

(5 gwon), 4-7 gon(e, (6 goen, Sc. gea), 6-7 goe, 

9 Sc. gae, 4- go. 

Beozvulf (Z.) 2163 pa cwom Wealhpeo forcl gan under 
gyldnum beaxc. C9S0 LindisJ. Gosp. Matt. viii. 18 De 
halend. .sebeht..gaa ofer. .stream, 28 Gae. cxooo 

^LFRic Deut, xiii. 2 Uton gan and felisean fremdum go- 
dum, CX200 Ormin 913 pe preost wass shridd tarwipp 
To. gan till Godess alJterr. ^2290 S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 195/^ 
Ase heo in prisone al one was, an old man kare cam 
^on. <2x300 Cursor AT. 25034 pe childer pat war waike 
To ga pres a-mang. Jbid, 20x35 Ne wald he neuer 
.fra _hir gan. 23.. Guy Wattu. (A.) 2219 Gon, fader, quod 
, he, ich-ille, x^o Ayenb. 60 Uor pet pe zene3ere hine ssolde 
guo pe hardylaker. 0x340 Cursor M. 1436 (Fairf.) Quen 
, [adam] was dede sone an-nane hU saule forp to hel con 
gane. c ^75 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 315 [Paule] lewit nero 
m sic effray, He of. wit ner can gay. <2x400 Isumbras 
719 His mene awaye gane gaa. CX400 Satvdone Bab. 50 
Shope him to grene woode to goon. ci4ooMaundev.(iB39) 
v. s6 This Weye is most schort, for to go streyghte unto 
Babilovne. ^2420 Ckron. Yilod. st. 6x6 In hast to Wylton 
he byth jow gon. cx^oSir Amados (Weber^fi^o Wiih me 
then schall thei gwon. 2423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cvii, Bothe to 
cum and gone, c 2450 Henryson Alor. Fab. 296 in Anglia 
IX. 351 On to ga quha that mycht formest win. i’xsxx 1st 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Inlrod. 27 They can goen vnder the 
water. 2583 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 1054 Fand out some 
vlher gait to gea. 2608 Topsell Hist. Serpents (x658> 705 
lliere was not one But forced forth the vcnomd-blond, along 
his sides to gone. 1683 Ccl. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 74 Ralph 
Withers desires Leave to goe home. 2838 Jas. Grant Sk. 
Lend. 39 Do you think, man, that ye can gae like a cripple ? 
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b. Dative Infinitive (\vith to) to go, in OK. t6 
gSnne, ME. to ganne, gruonne, goude. 

cxooo i^LFRic II. 32 ^0 ganne. <1x325 

Marlur. 4 pe weie ich am in begunnen to ganne. a 1300 
Floriz ^ Bt. 612 (Hau<;knecht), And Babiloine ihc under- 
stonde Durep sixti mile to gonde. 1340 Aycnb, 226 Bysye 
to guonne an to comene ganglinde. 

2 . Indicative Present. 

a. \st pers. sing. go. Forms : i ga, g&a, 
Norihumk gm (?gde), gSse, 3-4 ga, 5-6 goo, 6-7 
go0, 9 Sc. gae, 4- go. 

[cfizS Psalter xli. 10 Forhwon unrot ic ingaa.J ^950 
LindUf. Gasp. John xvi. 5 Nu ic to him. ciooo Aj^s. 
Gasp. Matt. xxi. 30 Icga [cp^oLvidis/. gae]. axzzs 'puliana 
•jx Ne ga i ncauer mare prefter o grene. C X305 Edmund 
Con/. 63 in E. E, P, (1862) 72 Wip be ic go in eche stede. 
c x'^oCursor M. 25459 CFairf.) pusgatisonerp I ga. c 1500 
AfeltisinexxW. 174* I goo '.,‘putte my peple maray*. 1794 
Burns ‘ Out over the Forth I look to the west, when I gae 
to rest. 

b. 2nd pers. sing, goest (gmi'est). Forms: i 
gffist, Northnmb. gss (?gd©s), gdaes, gdst, 2-3 
east, 2-4 gest, 3 gffist, 4 Sc. gays, 4-5 ga3(e, 
gost, goost, 6 gose, 6 Sc. gais, 6- goest. 

<r95o Lindhf. Gosp. Matt. viii. 19 Ic fylgo 3 e sua huider 
5 u gaes. Jbtd. Luke xii, 58 MiS-Sy 3 u gast mi 5 wiSerworde 
Sinum. /^/<yohn xiii. 36Drihtenhuidirga®s5u. 971 Blickl, 
Horn. 249 Por hwan gjest pu swa buton wsestme pines 
;;ewinnes. cxzoo Ormin 4666 Hu ferr pu gast Ut off pe 
rihbte wejje. ci305 Lav, 26437 Sd (pu] gast him a Jeo 3 . 
a 2300 Cursor M. 27482 If pou man gas pin offrand to 
mak. 1340 s4^e«Ai29 Huannescomst pou. Huydergestpou. 
c X375 Sc. Leg. SaintSy Machor 46s Quhare pu gays, wil I ga. 
c X386 Chaucer Sec. mm's T. 56 l*hou goost biforn, c 1430 
Freemasonry 677 Uche fote that thou gost then. ^1460 
Towneley Myst. ix. Z14 If thou here any saghes sere .. Of 
that lad where that thou gase. Ibid. x. x86 Who owe this 
child thou gose with all? 1508 Dunbar/\A//«^2i 6 We sail 
gar scale our scuUs all^ the to scorne, And stane the vp the 
calsay quhair thow gais. X535 Coverdale Gen. xxviii. 15, 
I . . w)'!! kepe the where .so euer thou goest. 

c. ^rd pers. shtg. goes (g^«z); arch, goeth 
(gtfu'ep). Forms; a. i gep, Norikumb. g^(a)t 5 , 
(? gde'JJ), 2 gffip, 2-4 getJ, 3 gap, geatS, 4-5 geth(6, 
gop(e, 4-6 goth(e, gooth, (4 goith), 5- (9 archi) 
goeth. / 3 . 1 Northtmb.g^^z^ g^aes, gres (fgaea), 
4-7 gais, gays, 4-5 gas(e, gos(e, 4 gez, (gotz), 

5 gaes, goy8(e, 6 Sc. geas, goia, 7 go’s, 7- goes, 

a. 455^G®3 a wyrd swa hio seel ! 

disf, Gosp, niatt. xxvi. 24 Sunu..monnes gaetl sua awntten 
is of him. c 2000 Ap. Gosp. John ill 8 pu nast . . hwyder 
he g?ep [c9S0 Lindis/, gaa^, cxi6o Hatton geSj, cxx7S 
Lamb, Horn. 29 peo sunnen, pe he ge 5 to scrifie fore. 
e xsoo Ormis 1224 Oxe gap o clofenn fot. a 1335 /uliana 
57 Ah bwa se obote ne gea$ ne schal he beon i borhen. 
c 13x5 Shoreham 109 Ase al that hys here By sove da^es 
getb. 1340 Ayenh. 56 In Pise manere gep pe tyme. c X340 
Cursor M. 3051 (Trin.) Nowgop pat wreccne wiUe of wone. 
c 1386 Chaucer S^r.'s T. 2^ On the daunce he gooth with 
Canacee [var. goth AfS. Camb.y gop Corfi., Peiw.y gope 
Lattsd.}. X388 Wyclif John x, 4 He goith bifor hem. *390 
Gower Cof/. HI. 104 So it geth Out of the see. ^1435 
Torr, Portugal 20^2 Se, where the kyng gethe. 1508 Fisher 
7 Penit. Ps, xxxii. Wks. (1876)33 This holy prophete gooth 
shorty on all these. XS33 FiTZHERB..S7/ru. iii. (1530) 7 The 
pasture . . that he gothe in. 1535 Coverdale Lurce vii. 8, 
I saye vnto one } Go, and he goeth. 2839 hKUzArab. Nis, 
1 . 107 Heknowcthnot..whithershegoeth,norwhatshedoth. 

P. c 950 Lindis/, Gosb. Matt. Pref. 7 Swa hwidir gaas[tl 
gases hea g£(S. Ibid, viii. 9 Ic cue^o Slssum gax & 
gaes. Ibid. xv. 17 Eghuelc pset in mu 3 inngaas in womb 
gaas. a 1300 Cursor Jlf. 1970 par gas [Fair/, gase] na ran- 
sun hot Hue for lijl^ Ibid. 12914 Als bedel gais be-for iustis. 
a X300 Floriz 4 Bl. 63 Florir gez to his rest. 13. . E. E, 
AUit. P. B. 325 Alle pat glydez & gotz, & gost of lyf habbez. 
CX330 R. Brunhe Chron. (i8io) 147 He gos to S, Deny. 
^^1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. ii-j Right by the hopur wil I 
stande.. and se bow that the corn gas In. /i 1400-50 
ander*y>\6 (Darius] Gaes him on to granton, & graithes 
pare his tentis. ci43o Sir Auiadace (Camden] ix, Sone 
a-gayn gose he. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 98 Momyng to hys 
hedd he gays, i486 Bk. St. Albans E vj b. At huntyng . . 
when he goys, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 23 Sum super 
expendit gois to his bed. 15x3 Douglas ^neis u iv, it 
Within the waiter in ane bosum gais. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. 
Andreis 781 in Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, lo that bischop 
in he geas. 1603 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. Wks. 1856 I, 33 
How goes the time t 1640 IVi/s Recreat. Eptgr. 369 Alwaies 
to the wall the weakest go’s. 

, di. plural go. Forms: a. 1 galJ, Northuvih. 
Eaat!,e&1$, 2, 3 gais, gois, 4 guop, 4-6 goop, -th, 

6 gotb. 13 . I Nortlmmb, gdas, -os, g^s, 4 ttorth. 
gas, gaas, gos, 6 Sc. gois. 7. 3 Orni. gan, 3-5 
ga, 4-7 gon(e, 4-6 goon(e, 5 goo, 6-7 goe, 4- go. 

a. c8xs Vesp. Hymns vi. 23 In lehte sootunge Sine gaS. 
C950 Lindis/. Gosp. Luke ii. 3 GaaS alle . . syndrio In his 
ceastra. a 1200 Moral Ode 347 pos go<S [printed godj un- 
iepe tojeanes pe cJiue. a 1325 Marker. 15 Swa icb habbe 
ablend ham pxt ha blindlunge ca' 5 . 1340 Ayenb.x^ Alle 
guop prin, uor to lyerni. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 
403 'rhey fi3icp better. .^Vhan pey goop pan whan pei ridep. 
€ 1500 God speed Plough 73 in P. PI. Crede Prestis that 
goth to rome. 1526 PAgr, Per/. tW. de W. 1531) z All Chris- 
tians gooih this pilgrj’tnage, 

e 950 Linaisfi Gosp. Matt. Pref. 5 Waj <Sxm . . Sa Se 
gaes after gaast hiora.^ Hnd. xiii. 49 In endung worldes 
gas englas & Jetc.]. Ibid. Mark vl to Suahualc jie gaas in 
bus fferwunao. aiynCtirsor M.C^zx pam..pat til wjkcud 
dedcs gaas \ Trin. go^^J. Ibid. 13106 Messcls er hale, cripels 
gas [Trin. go] right. 1508 Dunbar Poems iv. 17 Onto the 
ded gois all Estatis. 

y. C1200 Ormin 11945 Godess peowwess gan onn himm. 
n 1340 Satvies ti'arde in Cott. Horn. 255 5 ef we hire haldeS 
penne ga we sikerliche. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1687 pc bercs 


., pe gon most gresU to’cche gomes sixu CX386 Chaucer 
Prol. 771 As ye goon by the weye. Ye snapen yow to talen. 
a 1400-50 Alexander's'^ How pat 5e ga sa grete gud dame ? 
Ibid. 3456 pai gone agraythen vp ^ire gods, c 1485 Digby 
Myst. (1883) V. 580 In ony place wher ye goo or Ryde. 
1529 More Dyaloge B v b/i They goone on pylgrymage. 
i6tx Tourneur Afh. Trag, Cab, If you goe to buffets 
among the Boyes, they’l giue you one. 1627 Bp. Hall Ps. 
Metaphrased ix, AH that gone Through daughter Sions 
beauteous gate. 

3 . Indicative Post. +a. yede, yode. Obs. 
Forms; sing. 1-3 6ode,(2//// sing.~Bst),NbrtJiitntb. 
^ade, 2-4 geode, 3-5 godd, god(e, 4-5 yodd, 
yod(o, 2-5 gede,?/t>/V/ 5 !.and^«r.geid(e, 4 gedd, 4-5 
yedd, yed(e, Sc. yeid, 3-5 ede, (3 gied(e, hied©, 
yhode,yoede,4 giede, gide,good,gud(0,yeid(e, 
yh.ed, 5 ude, youd, yude), 6 arch, yede, 6, 7, 9 
arch. yod(e { 27 td sing, •est) ; pi. i dodon, -un, 
-an, Korthntnb. €ada, -e, -o, -un, 2-4 eode(n, 
(2 oden), 3-4 geodeCn, 4 god(e, (4 yoede), 4-6 
yod(e, gud(e, (5 yhude), 2 ieden, 3-5 ged(e(n, 
edefn, 3 Onn. gedonn, (3 biden, 5 hedon), 4-5 
yed(e(n, (4 giden), 4-6 Sc. geid. 

sing. 1232 Eode pa to setle. Lindis/. 

Gos/ John ix- ri Ic eade &lc aSuoj & ic jesah. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 135 pe child pc hie mide hiede. Ibid. 175 
Ure helende 3iede bi pe se. <i 1225 juliana 6 Euch deis 
dei Iheo] code to chirche. cia5o Gen. 4* Ex. 2030 5 he 5od 
him bitterlike a-gen. <rt27S Orison 15 in O. E. Misc. 139 
As oper childre pu eodest and speke. a 1300 Cursor AI. 
3353 (Cott.) He yode par walkand be pe strete. Ibid. 4^67 
(Cott.) pas oper seuen yede t to see. c 1300 Ibid, 21601 (Earn.) 
To mete hir giede mani barune. CX300 Beket 76 [He] $eode 
abouteasa best. 1375 Barbour Bruce lu. 302 His cause 
3eid fra ill to wer. Ibid. vii. 36 Bot othir wayis the gam- 
myn 3ude. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 649 As hole, as fayre, 
as hit upon urthe ude. 1424 Poston Lett. No. 4. I. 15 The 
seyd Walter yede at large owt of warde. c 1^9 Pccocic 
Repr. 225 The Lord sie that Moyses gede to se. c 1460 
J, Russell Bk. Nurture 35 Where euer y ede day by day, 
1494 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixx^iii. 6t The Bysshop. yode vnto 
the house. ? <21500 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) II. 60 He 
toulde over all ther as he yeide That [etc.]. 1555 Phaer 
FEneid t. B ij, Venus . . Her self by skye to Paphos yede 
wher stonds her honor seates [etc.]. 1591 Eclog. Death Sir 
P.Sidney in Arb. Gamer I. 276 Along the banks of many 
silver streams. Thou with him yodcst. 16x3 W. Browne 
Brit. Past, i.iv, Thtn forth she yode. a 1650 Glasgenon 
46 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 250 He did not kisse that 
Lady gay when he came nor when he youd, 1808 Scott 
Mann. in. xxxi, In other pace than forth he yode. 
plural. cSis Vesp. Hymns \.yj Bearn soSHce (Israhel] 
eodun 5 prh dr^je 5 orh midne se. C950 Lindis/. Gosp. 
Luke xxiv, 13 Tuoese from him eado Se ilea daje in . . em- 
maus. 971 Blickl. Horn. 67 ponne eodan hie him togeanes. 
J154 O, B. Chron. an. 1137 Sume ieden on selmes pe waron 
sum wile rice men. ^1175 Lamb. Han. 155 Heo oden 
wepende. c xzoo Ormin 3396 pM3 5edenn forp Till Bep- 
Weaemess chesslre. <2x300 E. E, Psalter xviiti}. 46 pai 
halted Pare pai yhode. <2x300 Cursor M. iroro (Cott.) f^ir 
modres .. Yoede at ans wit pair child. CZ340 Ibid. 19038 
(Trin.) (He) wlp pe apostlis 3ood. 1340 Ayenb. 233 pe wyse 
maydines . . yeden in mid pe bredgome. 1362 Lakcl. P. PI. 
A. Prol, 41 Beggers faste a-boute coden (1377 Bede], a 1400 
Pistel Susan 228 To pe Jate ^aply pei 3eoaen wel iare. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 758 For ever where ever pey hedoun 
pey wentoun dauncyng. 1450-70 Golagros fy Gam. 577 Gau- 
•difeir and Galiot baith to grund yhude.^ 1535 W. Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II, 217 In till array syne neir the Saxonis jude. 
<rx56c A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) v. 16 In May quben men 
jeid everich one, . . To bring in bowls. 

b, north, dial. gaed. Fonns: 5-6 gaid, 6 geid, 

8 gade, 8-9 gaed, 9 gede, geed. 

export Dcslr. Troy ^ He .. Gaid vp by a grese all of 
gray marbill 1596 Dalrvmple Ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot, ix. 
X73 (Hel led her with him quhair euer he gaid. -Ibid. 185 
Of this the nobiUtie geid til a counsel!. ^ 1725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph. 11. iv, When fir.st thou gade wi’ shepherds to 
the hill. 2785 Burns Holy Fair it . The third .. gaed a-wee 
a-back. 18x3 Hocc Queen’s JVake 167 Bonnyc Kilmeny 
gede up the glen, 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v. Geed, 

* I geed to market o' foot*. i864F>mrrjilfi7g. Nov. 629 He ‘ 
used to tak me along with him W'hen be gaed to the hills. 

c. went. Forms; 3-5wente, 3- went; 2nd 
sing. 6- wentoet, went’st. For earlier quots. see 
Wend v. 

1484 Caxton /<r 5 /rr ill, A good man labourer 

wente fro lyf to deth. 1535 Coverdale a Sam, vii. 9 
Whither socuer thou wentest. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 
90 Wentst not thou to her? 1592 Nashe P. Pennitesse Wk.«L 
1883-4 II. 25 They went a Boot-haling one night. 1670 
Lady Chawortk in \2th Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm, App. v. 
iQ Heere is talke as if the Duke of MfonmouihJ went 
Deputy into Ireland. 1705 Arbuthnot Ane. Coins, etc. 
(1727) 273 Trajan descended to the Mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and went upon the Ocean. 

4 . Subjunctive Present go. Forms: sing. i gfi, 

gfie, (? 2-3 ga, 6 Sc. ga, 3- go. plural. 

1-2 gdn, ga, Northumb. (?g^e), 3 Orm. ga, 

4- go. • , 

sing. Beoruul/ (Z.) 1394 Ga pasr he wille 1 [cSzs Vesp. \ 
Ixxii. 17 055 a:t 1C ingac in codes halis portiiL 835 j 
Charter in O. E. Texts 447 Wi 3 3 e he . . hire OeaiTa 
bega.] r 2i7sX<2w/^//ow.2i pel he ne ga 10 bole. 0x300 
E. E. Psalter xvi. 2(3! Fra pi Hckam mi dome forthga. 
c 1300 Beket 1316 This cas 3e mote amendi, how so hit evere 
go. 2393 Langl. P. pi. C. xfi.200 Go ich to hclle, go ich 
to heuene, ich .<h.al nouht go m>'n one 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 373 Quhat gait that euir it ga. 
2796 Plain Sense III, 10, I snalT desire that she go to bed. 
1847 Tennyson Princess vi. 190 All good go with thee ! 

^ plural, c 950 Lindis/. Gos/ Matt xiv, 15 pml hla gegaas 
in ccaslra. Mark i. 38 C^zewe.. in da neesto lend. Ibid. 
xiv, 12 Hwidder W!cllet 5 u"pjct we gae. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 


33 I’ab 3e gan of sunne ower sunne to bote, c xzoo Ormin 
3390 Ga we nu till patt illke tun. c 1350 Will. Palemc 804 
Go we to pe gardyn. 

5 . Subjunctive Past, f a. yede. Forms : r 
Horthumb. dade, dode, 6 yede. 

[<■950 Lindis/. Gosp./AxsXU viii. 34 [Hi] gebedon Pat 'ofer- 
eade from sem$rum biora. Ibid. 5 lark vi. 45 paitehia fore- 
eode hine ofer luh.) c 1500 Nutbroxvne Mayde in Arnolde 
Chron. (iBix) 202 Betiyr were, the power squyer, alone to 
forest yede. 

b. dial, gaid. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 25 Ga bring to me ane bis- 
chopis weid, Gife evir thow wald m>^ule gaid vnto Hevin. 

c. went. Forms ; see 3 c. 

i6ix Shaks. Cymb. ji. i. 46 Is it fit I went to lookevpon him? 

6. Imperative go. Forms ; sing, i gd, gda, 
A'erlkumb. gfiaa, gSe (? gfe), 2-5 ga, 3- go. flm-al. 
I gdlS, Northumb. gdatS, gfie®, 2-3 gat!, 3-4 goS, 
5 goythe ; also i A^orthumb. gaas, gSes, 5 gase ; 
4 north, ga ; 4- go. 

sing. C825 Ves/ Psalter vii. 8ln heanisse eft. Ibid, 
cxHi(i]. 2 Ne ga 9u inn in dome mid Siowe olnum. <*050 
Lindis/. Gosp. Matt ii. 20 Gae In eor 5 o israheles. Ibid. 
viii. 9 Gaas. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 35 Ga to pine feder buri- 
nesse. cx2os Lay. 26x07 Ga.. and held him binim her. <11225 
/uliana 190 Go swipe . . and bring me of (is bende. 1382 
WvcLiF 1 Rings xviii, rr Now thouseistto me, Go. <2x400- 
50 Alexander 5406 Ga lawere & be-hald. 

plural. [cBzS Vesp. Psalter xcv. 8 IngaS in ceafurtunas 
his.] r95o Lindis/. Gosp. Malt. ii. 8 Gaes & gefraignes 
innueardlice of ffam enseht. Ibid, viii, 32, & cue 3 to him 
gaeff. /< 5 f<f. XX. 4Gaa9. /d/cf. MarkxvL 15 Gaasonmiddan- 
geard aline, axooo Andreas 1334 Ga 3 fromlice. rxi75 
Lamb. Horn. 33 GaS to scriffte. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
71 Go 5 and scheweS 3m 3iuwer prest. c 1200 Ormin 9269 
Gap alle, & takepp upponn 3uw Rihht shriffle off lure sinness. 
a X225 Leg. Kath. 349 Gaff aet. <2 1375 Joseph Arim. 373 
Gos to cure Maumetes, and proues heore mihtes. 1382 
WvcLiF Matt. XX. 4 Go and jee in to my vyne 5erd. C2386 
Chaucer Alonk's T. 204 ‘ Gooth, Lryngeih forth the vessels' 
[tho] quod he. ax^oo^yy A.lexander Gase quen 30W 
iikis. CX460 Toxvneley Myst. ii. 204 Fy on yow! goyth 
hence Out of my presence. 

7 . Present Participle going (gdu'ii])* Forms : 

I gdnde, 4gaande,goand(6,-ende,-inde,-onde, 
gonde (guoinde), 4, 6 going©, -yng(e, 5 gooing, 
8-9 Sc. gaun, 9 north, gawn, 6- going. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xviiSkSl, 6 S we swe brydguma forff gande 
of brydbtxre his. 13 . . GaTo. <5* Gr. Knf. 22x4 For now is gode 
Gawayn goande rjqt here, ^1340 Cursor PI. 401 (Fairf.) 
Al gaande [Trin. goynge) bestes, pe sext day. Ibid. 200^ 
(Tnn.) J>e world was goonde In elde of pe pridde pousonde. 
1340 Ayenh, 120 Guodes . . pet by chonmnde and guoinde. 
CX380 Sir F'erumb. i8w ‘bow semest bet’, quap Amerel, 
’a deuel gonde in dale, pan* (etc ]. c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 
4424 Here gooing wel perceiued was. 1500-20 DuNSARy*<>r.v« 
Ixix. 30 A journay gom^ everie day. 1583 Stubbes Annt, 
Abus. 11. (1882) 73 This . . discourageth not a fewe from 
goyng to their bookes. ^ 1785 Burns Holy Fair v. I'm 
gaun to Mauchline holy fair. 1802 R. Anderson Cumberld, 
Ball. 29, I pass’d her gawn owre the lang meedow. 1823 
Blnckw. Mag, Mar. 313/2 Ye had the gaun days o’ pros- 
perity for twenty years ! 

8. Past Participle, a. gone (g^n). .Forms : i 
SegSn, 3-6 gan(e, 3-6, 8 gon, 4 goon(e, Sc. 
gayn(e, (gain, geen(e, 5 gonne, goyn, 6 goen, 
Sc. gaine, Jr gaene), 4-6 go, (5 goe, goo), 9 Sc. 
gaen, 4- gone. Also 3 i-gon, (h)i-go, 4-5 
y-gan, -gon, -goon, 6 i-goen, 3, 6-7 y-go(e. 
(Cf. Ago.) 

eiooo /udith 140 Off hie gladmode segan haefdon to 
Sam weall gate, c xzoo Ormin 14226 purrn patt tejjre win 
wass gan. c xzoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 3 pe fireste tocume of ure 
louerd is gon. cxzos Lay. 2064 pus is pis eit-Iond i-gon 
[C 137 S hi-go] from honde to bond. *21300 Cursor Al, 5171 
(Colt.>Thritiyereessilengajn. 17288+436 (Cott.) In- 
til a Strang plas . . all ^ aposiels wore goone. Ibid. 23833 
(G6ti.) It es gane mani rath, c 1300 Harrow. Hell 4 Jhesu 
wes to helle y-gan. c 1305 Pilate xi6 in E, E. P. (1862) XX 4 
If pu haddest hider igon.^ c 1340 Cursor M. 1917 (Fairf.) .A 
twelfmonpe was go by this. Ibid. 5275 A dreme lange slpcn 
1 -gan. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. to littres ar gayn To the 
byschop. CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 639 Mychty 
god, makare ofal warldis, pat gayne are or cum sal. 1382 
Wyclif Prol., Goende to Jerusalem. <ri386 Chaucer 
Pro/. 286 A Clerk. .That vn to logyk hadde Jonge ygo.^ — 
Reeve's T. 158 [A northern speaker^ asks ;] Whilk way is he 
geen. —Shipman’s T. 212 Vp to bir housbonde is this wyf 
ygon. 1390 Langl. Rich. RedeUs 11. xx The gayes han y-gon. 
c 2400 A. j5avy Dreams 38 It is more pan t wclue monep wn. 
c x 44 oParlonope ZM She was goo. e 1440 Generydesis The 
day was gonne. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 206 Alle cure 
gode days than xulde sone be goe. c 2460 To^^itelcy Myst. 

■ xviii. 218 This day is goyn nere ilka deyll. <2 1529 
Epit. Dk. Bedford 33 Wo, alas . . for he is go. * 54 ® Udai l 
Erasm. Par. Pref. 28 Where not many veares goen. 

Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 23, I haif nocht game euer 
Baalim. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Jas.l (Scot.) xiii. 7 So be 
suer I goen lo haue his pray. C1560 A. Scott /’<'<'W i(o. 

X. 59 Evirilk greif is gane. 1579 Spen'ser Skeph. Cal.Jiov. 

76 The. .floure. .Is faded quite and into dust ygot. xtox J. 
Mannincham in Shaks. C. Praise 45 A Citizen gaene .soe mrr 
in liking with him. 1647 H. i^loKr. Song o/Sout tv. v. If that 
one substance also were ygo. 17x0 Prideaux Ortg.ltUgsxx. 

65 margin. They will have Phine.TS to h.ive gon this Expe- 
dition. Gipoo.v R. Cray v, She's gaen out 10 the grass, 
fb. went. Obs. (For earlier examples sec 

W£ND V.) ^ . r J 

1642 W.ScDGWicKE Zions Deliv. (1643) Ep. Ded., A Judge 
that would have went right, if (etc.). 1729 Switxpr 

Hydrost. tf Jlydraul. 319 The Length of Time it (an cngineJ 
has went. 1749 Bp. Lavi.scton HnthuAasm i.(x754‘L®5 
Whether Mr. Wesley has not went to Bed since that time, 
others may know as well as himself. 



GO. 

B. Signification. 

^en. An intransitive verb of motion, serving as the 
most general expression (I) for a movement viewed 
without regard to its point of departure or destina- 
tion ; (II) for a movement away from the speaker, 
or from the point at which he mentally places him- 
self; and (III) for a movement to or toxoards a 
place which is neither in fact nor in thought that 
occupied by the speaker. The verb is thus on the 
whole co-extensive in meaning with the Latin ire ; 
in the branches II and III it admits of being con- 
trasted with Come (=L. venire). Besides this 
general sense, it had formerly a special application 
to walking as distinguished from other modes of 
progression ; possibly this may be the primitive 
sense, but only faint traces of it remain in current 
English. Like come^ it is applied both to self- 
originated and to impressed movement, but the 
former application is felt to be the primary one. 

I. Of movement, irrespective of the point of de- 
parture or destination. 

'I'l, =To walk ; to move or travel on one’s feet 
(opposed to creep, fly ^ swiin^ etc.) ; to move 

on foot at an ordinary pace (opposed to etc.). 
To go alofte : to walk without support. Obs. 
ciooo Ags. Gosp, Malt. xi. 5 Blinde ^e«veo)>, heatle ga'S.' 
c X200 [see Asa], a 1300 Cursor M. 14370 Do crepels gan, ]>c 
blind haf sight. Ibid. 15392 Fra Jjan he ran him ilk fote, 
ne yode he noght he [Geftt. a] pas Til (etc,], c 1386 
Chaucer Kniis T. 493 That other wher him list may ryde 
or go. 1387 [see A 2 d a]. 14x2-20 Lvdg. Chron, Troy 1. i, 
Men . .Which on their fete upright gan to gon.‘ r 1450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1076 He was halt and myght not go. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 166 He .. made .. the lame to go. 
1523 [see A 2 c a]. 1587 W'/V/r ^ Inv, N. C. (Surtees i860) 

288 One stud mare., going now in Langshawes. 

Greene Jos. IV, in. in, Tut, go me thus, your cloake before 
your face. 1605 Shaks. L.ear 1. iv, 134 Ride more then thou 

f oest. 16x1 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Bum, Pesilew. ii, Though 
can scarcely go, I needs must run. 1628 Coke Ax//. 

70 it may he that he . . is languishing, so as he can neither 
goe nor ride. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, ix. xiii, But 
when he could not go, yet forward would he creep. i66t 
Lovell Hist. Anim. f Aliu. Introd., These’ only amongst 
crustates swimme not, out goe. 1684 Bonyan Piigr. it. (1862) 
3x3 , 1 have resolved to run when I can, to go when I cannot 
run, and to creep when I cannot go. * 75 * R* Paltock P, 
WUkins 1 . xvui. t79 A charming Child, able to go In hU 
twelfth Month. 1768 Goldsm. Gooden. Man iv. Wks. (Globe) 
632/j I’m so frightened, I scarce know whether I sit, stand, 
or go. 1836 [see Creep t b). 

Jig. 1707 Watts Hymn, * Come Holy^ Spirit Our souls 
can neitner fly nor go To reach eternal joys. 

b. To go on, upon, the earth, the ground (also 
simply) : to live and move. 

^1383 Chaucer L. G. JV. 1669 Medea, In his [Jason’s] 
daye.s nas ther noon y-founde So fals a lover going on the 
grounde. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 598 As saffe as hole as 
he upoun urthc jedc. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxvili. 22 Je 
tailjouris, with weilmaid dais Can mend the werst maid man 
that gais, 1579 Spenser SheJIt. Cal. Nov. 39 The fayrest 
May she was that euer went. 

c. With adj., pres. pple. or adv. indicating the 
manner of stepping or walking ; esp. of a horse : 
To go narrow, wide (see the adjs.) ; to go the 
wrong end before (see quot. 1737 ) ; to go above his 
ground step high. 

rtxaoo [see A ado], a 1300 [see Aad^]. 1382 Wyclif 
Prov. XXX. 29 Thre thingus ben, that weel gon, and the 
ferthe that goth welsumcly. 1377 Hereshach's 

Husb. H. (1586) 115 b, If he [a horse] . . goeth wide, his pace 
will be the surer. x68x Land. Gaz. No, 1635/8 Stolen or 
.strayed.. a young Black Gelding.. goe.s narrow behind. 1724 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 73 My horse went very awk- 
wardly and uncasyJ a T. Boston Crvoi in Lot (1805) 8 
. A slip of the foot may soon be made, which will make a man 
go halting all along after. 1735 AVw Jersey Archives 
XI. 422 Ran away .. a Servant Man .. He goes crooked. 
1737 Hv.KCKEH Farriery Imjr. (1739) 11 . 40, I don’t think our 
saying, such a Horse goes the wrongEnd before, altogether 
improper, when we speak it of a Horse that goes wide before, 
and near behind. 170X *G. Gambado Horsem. (1809) 

109 That a horse could not go too much above his ground, 
1838 [see A X a], 

2. To move or pass along, proceed, journey, 
travel (irrespective of the mode of progression). 
Said of persons and things. 

£•823 [see A 3 a//.], c xooo iELPRic (/rw. iii. 14 God cwas '5 
to naddran .. hu gsst on Hnum breoste. 13., .£■. E. 
Aim, P. B. 93X And ay ^oande on your gate, ^1300 
Cursor M. 4803 Gas warh ihoru vneuth land. C2400 
Maundev, (Roxb.) L 4 Thorgh he land of Hungary men 
gasc to a cytee hat es called C^hippron. 1426 Audelay 
Poems 7 The pore that goth be the way. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 
149 To Gaon mowntayns ; irati\s\alpinare. 1577 B.^Googe 
Heresback's Husb. 1. (1586) 21 b, The weedes..so thicke, as 
you can scarse see where the Coulter hath gone, a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia 11. (1633) 154 And fo she went, and she 
went, and never rested the evening, where she went in the 
morning, till [etc.]. x6o8 [see A i a]. 1664 Pepys Piary 
31 Oct., The Duke of York .. being now resolved to go in 
the Charles. 1657 Ibid. 13 June, At two hours' warning 
they did go by the coach into the country. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. V, Winkle, will you go on horseback ? 1842 L. S. 
Costello Piigr. Auvergne 1 . 319 A boulevard too tempting 
to allow us to go through the arch. *847 Marryat Childr. 
N. Forest v, We shan’t have far to go., the animal is done up. 

b. with adj. or adv. indicating the speed or 
amount of vigour put'Yorlh: lit. and fig. Go bet 
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(see Bet adv.^). To go like blazes (see Blaze sb. 
2 b). To go even (see Even adv, I. 2). To go full 
drive, full tilt (see the sbs.). 

CX340 Cursor AT, 3191 (Trin.) Childer he seide go we 
stronge Into egipie i>inke me longe. ^^1440 Promp. Parv. 
202/2 Goo slowly, lento. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 
307 How well that barke goeth with the satle. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) 2 Kingssx. 20 It is the pace as it were the pace of 
Jehu the sonne of Namsi, for he goeth aniaync. a 16x0 
Healey Theophrastus (1636) 66 He goes strong with his 
witnesses. 1688 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v.j To go fast or 
softly. vite ou bellernent. 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 
III. iv.xvii. § 35 It does., a man. .no harm to go slow. x885 
Illusir. Lend. Nev/s 23 May 539/2 Vou take my advice, go 
easy for a bit. 1893 Sketch 13 Feb. 178/t The Government 
. .are going very strong, as the rowing-man says. 1897 Fl. 
Marryat Blood Vamjire xviii, 'We have been going a 
little too fast. 

G. with adverbial accusative of the way pursued; 
the distance traversed, or the rate of speed. For 
to go the pace fig. {colloq. or slan^, see Pace sh. 

a iz^Cursor M. 15392 (Cott.) Fra he ran him ilk fote, 
ne yode he noght h® pas. C1300 Ibid. 19076 (Laud) A grete 
pas to the tempyll he gos. <‘1340 Ibid. 14x95 (Fairf.) Qua 
has to ga any way gode is to gaonli^t of day. CX380 Wyclif 
Wks. (z88o) 32 No weddid man owih to leue his wife - goo 
many hundred myles in drede of i>eues and enemyes. 2430 
[see A2 b]. 1430-40 Lvdg. 1.(1554) 31b, Toward him 

a great pace gan she goe. CX530 Peebles to Play vii, They 
had nocht gane half of the gait Quhen the madinis come 
upon thame, 1568 GraftonCAw/i. II. 250 Who had horses 
so charged with baggage, that they might scant go any 
great pace. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 210 The 
Hare .. having gone so much ground as she did before .. 
betaketh her to rest the second time. 1677 Miece.£‘«^.-/v'. 
Diet. s,v., To go three miles in an hour. x688 Bunyan 
Hear/enly Footman (1886) 155 Usually those by-paths are 
most beaten, most travellers go those ways. 1841 Frasers 
ATtig. XXllL 15 After ‘going the pact* for some years. 
1887 G. R. Sims Alary Jane's Afetn. 49 Oh, the nice cakes 
she made. .I’d go miles for one now. 

d. with cognate obj., as to go {the) circuit, 
a cruise, errand, journey, pilgrimage, progress, a 
voyage. Occas. in indirect pass. 

1326 [see A 2 d a]. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 38 
Little boyes . . who are ready . . to runne,go arrands or the like. 
1642 W. PRicE.S'^rT//. 4 Men use to goe(saith Seneca) not the 
way that should be gone, but that way which is most gone. 
1669 Lady CHAW0RTHmx2//t/?</J. Hist. MSS.Comtn. App. 

V. 12 They talk heere as if the King would goe a northerne 
progresse this summer. 1671 Charente Let. Customs 1$ 
This Voyage is only gone In the night time. ciTio C. 
Fiennes Diar)>i\%zt) 21$ Had 1 known y' Danger before, 

1 should not have been very willing to have gone it [the pass- 
age]. 1727 De YozSyst. Magic As Elijah said 

to the priests ofBaal, he might be busy, or asleep, or gone a 
journey. 1823 Nezo AJonthly ATag. XVI. 130 Pomposo still 
goes the circuit. x88o Fowler Locke vil. 1x0 Locke . . en- 
treats him not to go circuit. 1883 Black yolandelll.x. 190 
He wants me to go a cruise with him. 

f e. PIcnee occas. in distinctly transitive use : 
To go through (a tract of country) ; to go over 
(a river). Also fig., to go through (a course of 
study). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 47 b/i With my staf I have goon 
this ryver of Jordan. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 23, 

1 went the wasteful! woodes and forest wyde, t683 Wood 
Life 28 Sept. (O. H. S.), When the claboratorie was quite 
hnisht certaine scholars went a course of chiniistrie. 

3. Spec. In language, the technical term 

for ‘ to ride ’ (to hounds). 

1841 FrasePs Mag. XXIII. 16 A first-flight Meltonian is 
not said to ride well, but to go well, after hounds. xB^ 
H. S.MART Post to finish xxx. 219 There would be far too 
many there who had seen Gerald Rockingham ‘ go ’ with the 
York and Ainstey. 

4. To take a specified course (in either a physical 
or a moral sense), which is often expressed by an 
advb. acc. Said of persons and things. 

Be<mulf\%t^ A 2 c a], a 1225 (see A i b]. a 1300 Cursor M. 
11736 We wil ke wai ga be he se. CX380 Antecrist in 
Todd Three Treat. IVyclifljZsi) 152 pei gon not J>e streijt 
weie. *555 in Slrype Eccl. Afem. JII. App. xliv. 123 ■ 
Alas I how should the people of God go the tight way. | 
1599 Porter Angry IVctn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 21 Nay, ! 
turnc it this way, then the bowle goes true. i6xx Shaks. 
IVint. T. ni. ii. 2x8 How ere the businesse goes, you haue 
made fault I’ the boldnessc of your speech. x66o Trial 
Regie. 23 If you go otherwise. -it will be, as if j’ou pleaded 
not at all. 166a Stillincfu Orig. Sacr, i. iii. § 10 Vossius 
goes another ^vay to work, 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet, s.v., 
You go the wrong way to work, Vous voits y Jrenez 
mal. x 8 z 6 Scott Antig. vi, They didna gang the road by 
the turnpike,.. they gaed by the sands. x 8 x 8 Cruise 
(ed. 2) V. 498 Now if the use would have gone this w.ay 
before the statute, it would still go the same way since the 
statute, 1861 Hughes Tenn Brenvn at Oxf. xi, An exhorta- , 
tion to .. go outside of the barge which was coming 
up. x 88 o M. Mackenzie Dis, Throat 4 * Nose I. 386 It is 
from food ‘ going the wrong way 2888 Sat. Rev, 5 Aug. 
136/1 The man who goes straight in spite of temptation. 
1893 Marie Corelli Sorrows Satan xxix. {1897) 353 She 
will never go my way, — nor, 1 fear, shall I ever go hers. 

b. Naut. As you go! As she goes = on 
course. 

2692 Capt. Smith’s Seaman’s Gram. i. xvi. 76 To keep 
her upon the same Point, they use, Steddy, or as you go. 
1898 Pall Mall Mag, Jan. 122 ‘Keep her [the ship] as she 
goes’, I said. ‘As she goes, sir*, the man at the wheel., said. 

C. Of a line, etc. : To have its coarse, ‘ run* (in 
a certain direction). 

2889 Eng. Illusir. Alag. Dec. 258 On either side went a 
mnge of berths. ASod. The boundarj* here goes parallel 
with the river. 
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d. in connexion with various adverbs, as acrook, 
afield, agly, amiss, aside, astern, astray, at large, 
contrary, counter, evil, ill, *1 miss, right, well, 
xvrong: see the advs. 

*393 Langl. P. pi. C. xxni. 192 And gj’uedc me with 
gomes, ich may nat go at large. cs^oPromJ.Parv. 202/2 
Goo wronge,_ deliro. 2871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 

(1876) IV. xviii. 1x3 Most likely the reckonings of the men 
of Kent did not go so far afield. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. 
SocioL xiv, 337 There are more ways of going wrong than 
of going right. 1879 J- Guest Led. Eng. Hist, xlvii. 470 
James continued to go contrary to the wishes of his people. 
xMo Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel of Family II. ix, All the well- 
laid scLemeshad gone agley. 

6. a. Of persons: To be guided by; to act in 
dependence on or upon, according to, in accordance 
or harmony with. Also in indirect pass. Frequent 
in phrases, to go with the tide or the times. 

2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1881) 230 The whyche..went by 
hys commaundement holyly. <1 X631 Donne Lett. (1651) 50, 
I had the same desires, when I went with the tyde. 2662 
Stillincfu OHg. Sacr. m. i. § 17 When we go according 
to them [our imaginations], it is impossible to apprehend 
I things as our reason tells us they are. 2672 Yilliers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Rehearsal iii. i. (Arb.) 73 That’s the measure I go 
by. 1688 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., To go according to 
the Times. 2692 Bentley Led. viii. (1724) 320 The 

reasons that they went upon were very' specious and pro- 
bable. 28x5 ^V. H. Scidbbleomania 290 The Somer- 

set-house society .. is perhaps the best criterion to go by. 
2840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (1858) 233 The Koran, .is admitted 
everywhere as the standard ©fall law and all practice; the 
thing to be gone-upon in speculation and life. 2841 Fraser's 
Alag. XXIII. 25 'The politician goes with his part}’, whether 
he approves of the measure or not. 1879 ‘ Cavendish ’ Card 
Ess., etc. 209 Had he gone on the chances, he would have 
won. Ibid. 267 Refer the case to the best judge in the 
room, and go by his decision. 2883 Dora Russell Gold. 
Hinges II. xiii. 194 It’s the turn the world’s taken, and we 
must go with the times. 2889 Doyle Alicak Clarke xxii. 
2x8 It is a good rule to go upon. 2891 Aihenzum 14 hlar. 
342/2 The British Government had only vague information 
on which to go. 

b. Of things: To be apportioned, determined, 
or regulated by; + to be arranged according to \ to 
proceed upon (an idea, supposition). 

1590 H. Smith Serm. (1866) 1 . 289 Neither virtue nor vice 
goeth by age, 2594 Hooker i.x. §9 Laws. .must 

make common smaller offices to go by lot. 2399 Shaks. 
Muck Ado iii.i. 105 Louinggoes by haps, 2627 W. Bedell 
in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 2j6 Album Regislrum Vestiarii, 
which went according to the letters of the alphabet. 2729 
Butler Serm., Hum. Nat. ii^ Now all this licentious talk 
entirely goes upon a supposition. 2777 Priestley Alatt. ^ 
Spir. (1782) I. VII. 82 The Cartesian hypothesis. .goes upon 
the idea that the essence of mind is thought. 2879 Miss 
Yonoe Cameos Ser. iv. vlii. 96 Nothing in this strange reign 
ever went by ordinary rules of justice or probability. 2^2 
Mrs. C. Praed Policy (f P. T. ix. 188 Things go by contraries 
out here. 2890 Leisure Hour Jan, 265/2 A vivid picture is 
drawn of a world where all went by chance. 2892 Eng. 
lllusfr, Alag. IX. 908 Promotion goes solely by length of 
service. 

6. ^Vith complementary adj. or equivalent phrase : 
To be habitually in a specified condition, esp. 
with regard to attire or circumstances affecting 
personal comfort. Now chiefly with reference to 
conditions implying neglect, privation, or disad- 
vantage ; cf. to go without (sense 68). To go short 
(see Short). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 46 WamiaS wi 5 boccras 5 a 
hfe wyllaS on xegyrlum gan. 2398 Tbevisa Barth. DeP.R. 
xvii. liii. (149^ 634 They yede crownyd wyih iuy that serued 
in the temple of Bachus. CZ460 Towneley Alyst. ii. 141 
'J'ben myght I go with a ryffen hood, *509 [see Gay a. 4]. 
e X3XX rst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 This people' 
goeth all naked. 2335 Caxvf.rdale Gen. xv. 2, 1 go childles 
[so x6zz]. 2604 [see Gay a. 4]- 2616 R. C, Times' Whistle 

II. 749. I see. .How basely in apparrell he doth goe. x6x8 
Mynshul Ess. Prison, Creditors 12 If another weare 
thy coate, and thou goest cold, thou maist plucke it 
from his shoulders. 16^ Sir T. Herbert Trav. 29 Both 
sexe goe naked. 2668 Dryden Even. Love iv. i. Wks. 2883 

III. 322 Piquing at each other, who shall go the best dressed. 

x688 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet, 11. s. v., He has gone a great while 
under an ill Report. 2738 Swift Pol. Cofiversat. 146 Why, 
he us’d to go \cry fine, when he was here in Town. 2845 
Stephen Laws Eng. (2874) 1 . 150 There isanantient 

enactment against going armed.^ 2878 Scribner's Afag. XV. 
788/2 The men drink ; the children go in rags. 1888 G. 
hlACDONALD Elect LOrdy xvi. 144 Some girls miser their 
clothes, and never go decent. 2890 Temple Bar junt 292 
Twenty pounds could be saved by going on short commons. 
2892 Ibid. Dec. 481 Protestants went in mortal fear. 1897 
J. C. Lees Hist. Inverness xvi. 265 It [the land] was 
allowed to go waste till [etc.]. 

7. Of a female ; To pass (a specified period) in 
gestation; to be. pregnant. More (vil\y,togo with 
calf, child (see Child sb. 1 * 1 ), foal, young. 

c 1200 [see Asa sing.], c 1460 [see A 2 b], 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresback's Husb. 11. 127 They [Mares] go with foale 
aleuen monthes, and foie in the twelfth. i6ox Holland 
Pliny 11 . 220 Bitches . . goe with young threescore dates, 
c 264s Howell Lett. (1650) I. § 3. xxiv. 76 The Que^_ is 
big, and hath not many days to go. x66x Lovell H*sl. 
Anim. « 5 - Min. Introd., The woolf goeth a^ month or forty 
dales. 2684 Otway Atheist iv. (1735)79 . 

gone with Bastard. 2747 Genii. Alag. 106 The queen is 
pray’d for in the churches, being several months gone with 
child. 2793 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 84* The female goes 
two months, and then brings forth two young ones. ^*84* 
Fraser's Alag, XXIII. is.The mother of man is said to 
go nine months in producing him. 2845 jrm. A, Agrtc. 
Soc. V, II. 518 A mare goes somewhere about eleven months 
with young. 
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8 . To be moving. 

a. Of persons, esp, jn the sentry’s challenge 
Who goes ? Who goes there ? 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, iv. in. 26 Who goes there? x6xi 
B. JoNSON Catiline iv. vu, Stand, who goes there? 1805 
T. Eng". Fleet i», ii. Duet, ‘ Who goes there? stranger 

—quickly tell.’ 1847 Tennysos Princess v. 3 ‘ Stand, ^'^o 
goes? ‘ ‘ Two from the palace.' 1883 Stevenson Treas. Jsl. 
IV. XX, Who goes? Stand, or we tire. 

b. Of the sea (with defining word) : To have or 
be in a specified kind of motion. Cf. Run s». 

a x6ii Beaum. & Fl. flfatrTs Trag. i. ii. The sea goes hie, 
Boreas has rais’d a storme. 1637 Catt. Smith Seavtatt's 
Gram. xiii. 60 The Sea goes too nigh to boord her. 1633 
T. James Voy. 36 There went a.. great Surfe. The Sea still 
went very loftie. 17x9 De Foe Cmsoe i. i. (1840) 7 The sea 
went very high. 

c. Of a piece of mechanism : To be set or kept 
in motion ; to act, work, f Const, with. See also 
Going vbl. sb. 8. 

x68o Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1. 235 The Common Lathe that 
goes either with the Treddle Wheel, or the great Wheel. 
1686 J. Smith Nat. Time 33 A short Pendulum that goes 
well when clean, shall go faster than the mean time when 
foul. 171* J. James tr, Ee BIotuTs Gardening 81 A Knee- 
Joint., having a Screw to it, which makes the Joint go 
stiffer, or slacker, at Pleasure. Jhid, 192 Mills that go wuh 
the Help of the Wind or Water, 1739 Ellicott in Phil, 
Trans. XLI. 132 In a few Minutes it described an Arch of 
two Degrees, and the Clock went. Monthly Mag. 

IX. 314/1 A church clock may be made to go eight days 
without winding. xZ'f^ ScribnePs Mag. XV. 868/1 Every- 
thing will have to go like clockwork. 1890 Chamh, jrnl. 
12 July 439/2 iThe] church clock has not gone for twenty 
years. 

iransf. and pig. 1565 Coopeh Thesaurus ^ Arierite 
inicanf, the pulses beate or goe. 1599 [see Gnomon 1 c], 
1B87 Lowell Democr. 55 Those who believe that democracy 
. .wilt go of itself. x8^ Cornh. Mag. Dec. 581 She felt her 
heart ‘go’ in a most unusual manner. Mod. colloq. Her 
tongue goes nineteen to the dozen.* 

d. esp. Of a watch or clock (with defining word 
or phr.) : To maintain a (specified) action, to keep 
(good or bad) time. Also transf. 

*588 Shaks. L.L. L. in. i. 194 Neuer going a right, being 
a Watch; Butbeingwatcht, that it may still goe right. 1639 
Fuller Holy IFarii.xlvi. (1640) 107 These curious observa- 
tions (like over-small watches) not one of a hundred goeth true, 
xyxo Steele Taller No. i8x r i When we wind up a Clock 
that is out of Order, to make it go well for the future. 18x9 
Bvboh yuan 1. xvii, Even her minutest motions went as 
well As those of the best time-piece made by Harrison. 

9. With reference to sound. 

a. Of a musical instrument (esp. an organ), a 
bell : To sound. Of a gun : To be fired. 

X503 Hawes Exnmp.'Virt. xiti. st, x6The organs went 
and the bellys dyd rynge. 1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. 
XV, xxiv. 439 To sing when the organs go. 16*3 Bacon 
Holy fPWr Wks. 1827 vll. 129 This pope is decrepit, and 
the^bell goeth for him, 1667-8 Feevs Hiaty 20 J an., To 
advise about the making of a flageolet to go low and soft. 
1835 Ne 7 U Monthly Mag. XIV. 495 A bell shall go for 
hours telling us that Mr, Ching is dead, 1841 Fraser’s t^fag. 
XXIII. 16 The bell goes for church, as also for dinner. 
x88o Daily Tel. 7 Sept., First gun goes to the boat ahead. 

b. Of a clock (with numeral as cognate obj.) 
To strike (the hour). Said also of the hour. 

vjq^Fmov. HansCarvel 113 The Chimes went Twelve; the 
Guests withdrew. 173 iD’Urfey W«t>f^^ra'#24xTheClock, 
said I, just Twelve has gone. 1793 Mrs. Parsons Castle 
Wol/endach 1. 1 The cIoA from the old castle had just gone 
eight, 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ii. xviil, Don’t you know 
church begins at two, and it’s gone half after one a’ready? 
xM? Westall Capt. Tra/algari.xsThe clock on the mantel- 
piece went eight. 1SB9 Stevenson Master o/B, v. 133 Twelve 
was already gone some time upon the clock. 

10. In senses 8 and 9 , with imitative interjections 
or verb-stems used adverbially, e.g. to go bang, 
clatter, cluck, crack, crash, patter, smash, snap, 
tang, whirr, etc. 

^ 79 ^ Retired Cat 79 His noble heart ivent pit-a- 

pat. i8x*^ H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Theatre 25 Tang goes 
the harpsichord. x8x8 Moore Fudge Fam, Paris viii. 2 My 
stays.,! knew would go smash with me one of these days, 
1887 Barinc-Gould Gaverocks IT. xxxiv. 200 Clatter, clatter, 
went the horses* hoofs. 1889 Mrs. E. Kennard 

Something seemed to go snap within me. 
fdtti. HI- H. 30 Whirr went the reel, Mrs. Hunger- 

ford Etfes Remorse HI. xi. 127 Palter, patter, goes the 
ram. i8ox Daily Nczvs 24 Oct. 5/3 A tyre. . that will [not] 
go pop all of a sudden, 1893 Sat. Rev. 2 JuW 10/2 Crack 
went the mast. 


IL Of time, a space of time ; To pass, elapse. 

(For .special mtsot going and gone in this sense, see V.) 

^ dais on J>e monet was gan. 

^ Chaucer L. G. W. 427 He made also, goon ys a grete 
^ile, Ongenes upon the Maadcleyne. CX400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxiv. 110 It cs 11031 311 cane viu*‘ jere sen [etc.]. 
<^*47® Henry Wallace 1. 271 'Ihis passit our, quhill diuers 
dayis war gane. 1548 Hall Chron., Edxv. IV, 240 b, 
Which ycrc with foure more were passed and gone. x6o* 


^ ^ t-very five minutes how the 

minutes go. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 20 One week and' 
h.ilf of another is already gone. 1889 Mrs. E. Kennard 
Landing a Prize I. vii|. 147 The afternoon went plca-santly 
enough. 

f b. Of an event, etc. ; To pass, happen, take 
place, Obs. 


e laoj^ e 1340 [sec A 8 aj X609 in Digby Myst. txSSa) 
p.'xxiii, When yc whiison playes weare played, then ye 
sbowc at midsomcr wenlc not. 


12. Of coin, banknotes: To pass from hand to 
hand, to circulate; to be accepted or pass current 
at a certain value (cf. 24 ). To go {for) current 
(see CunBENT a. 8 ). 

et4oo Mau.ndev. (Roxb.) xxv. 1x7 pis monee .. gase 
thurgh ail Crete Caan landes. xgox Act 19 Hen. V//, 
c. 5 The Coins of a Sovereign [etej. .shall go and be current 
in Payment, through al! this his Realm. 1547 Boorde 
Inirod. Knonol. xviti. (*870) x^ AH maner of gold goth 
there. 1663 Pepys Diary ig May, Groats . . as good and 
better than those that commonly go. X669DRYDEN Tyrannic 
Lovev.i.Wks. 1883 111. 460 Love is the only coin in heaven 
will go. x6M Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. tt. s.v., This half Crorni 
will never go, ’tis brass. 1696 G. Harris in Blackmore's 
Hist. Conspiracy (1723) 122, Guineas then going at 
thirty Shillings apiece. 16x3 Sporting Mag, XLI. 242 One 
of the shillings he was afraid, would not go. 1873 Punch 
7 Sept. loi/a Bank-notes, she supposes, v.*iU go everywhere. 
+ b. Of a ransom : To be accepted, Obs. 

CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 9 Nouher gold ne seoluer ne moste 
gan for he. a Cursor M. 4494 Bot sal it wit-in thre 

dais be, It sal na raunsun ga for be. 

13 . Of a report, tale, etc. : To pass from month 
to mouth, be current. Const, of, \on, \npon. 
Phr. The report {talc, story), goes that etc. ; as the 
siofy goes. 

1543 (see Glee s 6 . t /5 ]. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 5 b, 
The fame went and many menne surely supposed kyng 
Edwardes chyldren not to be dead. 1623 Lisle ^Ifric on 

O. ^ N. Test. Ded,, He of whom that ancient talc hath gon. 
n 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 192 Something it is to haue a 
Fame goe on a Man. 1665 Boylb Occas. Reft. v. vi. (1842) 
317, I wonder not at the story that goes of a (jrand Signior. 
a 1715 Burnet Oxvn Time (1823) 1. 428 To try the truth of 
these scandalous reports that went upon the clergy, 1745 
W. Harris In Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 4 Now the 
storj’goes that he (the young Pretender) is in the Highlands. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. viii. 187 As the story 
goes. 

+ b. Of a health, toast : To be passed round. 

1^8 Wanley in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 257 Having 
dined with Madame Isted to day, where your health went 
over and over. 

14. To be known by (a name or title). To go 
by or under the name or title ofi to be known as ; 
also (of a literary composition), to be ascribed to. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 21X The Princes foole ! It 
maybe I goe vnder that title, because I am merrie. 1630 
W. T. Justi/. Relig. now Professed lii. 28 The Liturgies 
that go vnder the name of Basil. x 66 t Stillincfl. Or/g. 
Sacr. I, iv. § 3 He that goes under the name of Orpheus. 
X687 Burnet Contin. Reply Varillas 13 That Book that 
goes by the name of P. Martyr’s CiJommon Places, t’jix 
Addison Specl. No. 169 ? 2 That Disposition of Mind which 
in our Language goes under the Title of Good-nature. X7s6 

P. Browne yamatca 254 Wax, which, .goes by the name of 
Terra Orellana. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. li. I. 244 note, 
The ‘ Character of a Trimmer’,.. went under the name of 
his kinsman, Sir William Coventry, a 1859 Ibid, xxiii. (x86i) 
V, 92 The monk who .. sometimes went by the alias of 
Johnson. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xxxv. 356 
Shakespeare did not write that play, though it generally 
goes under his name. 

+ b. with adj. as complement; To pass for, to 
be currently accounted. Obs. 

\t) 6 ‘^Fiagellum, or O.CromtoeU 3 A Gentleman who 
went no lesse in esteem .. then any of his Ancestors. X670 
Cotton Espemon i. in. 130 Had be apply'd himself wholly 
to bis Book, (he) might have gone equal to the most famous 
Church-men of this latter age. 

15. To have ordinarily a certain degree or range 
of value, amount, excellence, etc. As men, things, 
etc. go-: judging by the standard commonly at- 
tained. 

X54S Bbinklow Compi. X5b, Whanrentys went at a moch 
lower pryce. 1553 Act 546 Edxo. VI, c. 14 § 8 As the 
Price of Corn then goeth in the said Market or Fair, <3x604 
Churchyard in Chips (X817) 19 Some friends 1 found, as 
friends do go. 1639 Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. iii, Col. 
And are you sure he^s honest? Lac. As lords go nowa-days 
that are in fashion, xyro De Foe Crusoe ii, xiv. (1840) 295 
They call it fortified, and so it is as fortifications go there. 
a Z7« Arbuthnot (J.), I think, as the world goes, he was a 
goodsort of man enough. 1841 Fraser’s Mag. XXIII. 16 
°Howgoes it, Joe?’ ‘ Pretty well, as times go,' 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xxii. 3x4 It was a good enough luncheon, as 
hotels go. 1880 <5 . R. Sims Dagonet Ball., Sal Grogan iii, 
A decent chap was her father, as folks in alleys go. 

16. Of a document, language, etc,; To have a 
specified tenor, to run. 

1605 Shaks. Mach, j.iii. 87 You shall be King. And Thane 
of Cawdor too; went it not so? 1631 Weever Anc. 
Funeral Mon. 288 Thus goes the Bull. 1682 N. O. Boi- 
lean's Lutrin iv. 2x4 The Genera! crj' went still, Ay 1 one 
and all ! let the Proud Pulpit, Let the Pulpit fall I 1683 
Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Matt, i. xo In a very ancient 
Hebrew Copy of the Gospel, this verse goeth (and Eliakim 
begat Abner (etc-)). 3853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xlv, Those who 
are put in authority over me (as the catechism goes). 

17. Of verses : To glide along rhythmically. Cf. 
P‘low«'. 4 . Ofasong: To admit of being sung; also, 
to follow the measure of, to adapt itself to (a tune). 

1580 PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocste I. vii. (Arb.) 28 When they 
could make their verses goe all in ryme. X599 Shaks. Much 
Ado IH. iv. 44 Claps into Light a loue, (that goes without a 
burden), xoxx — Wiut. T, iv. iv. 205 This is a passing 
merry one, and goes to the tune of two maids wooing 
a man. X70* Steele Funeral n. Ki. I con’d this Song 
before 1 came in, and find t’will go to an excellent Air of 
Old Mr. Laws’s. 1879 * Annie Thomas’ Lend. Season II. 
79 They (ver<cs] * go ’ easily enough. 1883 Stevenson Fam, 
Stud, 289 The lines go with a lilt. 1892 Harper's hlag, 
June 78/x The verses seem to go of themselves. 


18. Of a series of events, etc. : To have a speci- 
fied (favourable or unfavourable) course or issue ; 
to turn out (well or ill). Const, with, (t for). Often 
with subject it or things. See also Hard adv. 2 c. 

C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvii. 102 He vnderstode .. 
that the thynge wente cuyll for hym. <t 1533 Lo. Berners 
Huon Ixvi. 229 Gerames. .parceyued anone that the mater 
was lyke to go euyll. 1535 Coverdale Deut. v. x6 Jhat it 
maye go well with the in the londe, which the Lorde thy 
God shall geue the, XS94 Shaks. Rich. HI, in. ii- 98 How 
goes the World with thee ? 1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 36 We 
know how it went with Israel when there was no King 
among them. 1663-4 Diary 2 Mar., He believes 

that things will go very high against the Chancellor, 
xjii Steele Spect. No. 40 ^ 6 When Eubulus seems to inti- 
mate that Things go well. 1764 Reid Let. WI«, 1. 40/2 
After I have given you so full an account of tny own state, 
spiritual and temporal, how goes it with you? xSxo 
Examiner No. 627. 249/2 His partizans seeing how things 
were going. 1872 S, Butler Erexvkon jx. 73 It w'ould have 
gone hardly with him. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton C. Kirk’ 
land III. vii. 241 All went merry as a wedding-bell. 1889 
‘ B.W, D.’ & ‘ Cavendish ' Whist w, ^ without Pe^eption 
46 The hand went so strangely that I couldn’t possibly tell. 

b. Of a contest, war, also a vote, an election ; 
To issue, or result in some specified manner. Said 
also of a constituency in respect of its vole, or of 
a politician in respect of his decision to support 
one side or the other; colloq. often with an ad- 
j'ectival complement. 

*597 Shaks. Lover's Compi. 113 On this side the verdict 
went, 1597 Bacon Col. Good ^ Evil (Arb.) 140 So in many 
Armies, if the matter should be tryed by duell betweene two 
Champions, the victory should go on one side, and yet if 
it be tried by the grosse, it would go of the other side. 
x6xo in Crl. 4 Times yas. 1 (1848) 1. 120 The greatest voice 
goeth for my Lord of Southampton. 2682 Dryden Medal 
Ep. Whigs A 3 b, SVhen a Vote of the House of Commons 
goes on your side, xyia Arbuthnot yohn Bull iv. vii. (Arb.) 
653 Sometimes they were like to pull John over: then it 
went, all of a sudden, again on John’s side. 1781 Hist. Eur. 
in Ann. Reg. 142/1 The elections went muen in favour of 
the court. 1849 Tails Mag. XVI. 94/1 The war. .went 
favourably to the Cavaliers. 18^ Proctor Americanisms 
in Knowledge Dec. 28 s.v., A State is said to go Demo- 
cratic, or to go Republican, when it votes for one or the 
other cause after being for a time doubtful, or on the other 
side. z^&g Sat, Rev. 23 Nov. 589/2 Marlborough was by no 
means unlikely to have gone Jacobite after all. *890 Ibid. 
22 Feb. 2x3/2 The constituency ha.s alternately ‘gone’ 
Gladstonian and Tory. xB^o 1, F, Tout HxV. Eng. 52 
A general election went decidedly against him. - 

c. To take its course; esp. in phrase to let 
{judgement, etc.) go by default. 

zZzoExamiuer'i^o. 622. 171/1 The defendant had let judg- 
ment go by default. xZgaSat, Rev. 18 Oct. 444/1 The corn- 
porters' case has practically gone by default. 1893 Boston 
(Mass.) ym/l. 5 Nov. 12/7 The Tillmanites will.. let the 
election go by default. 

d. What has gone of-^ ?, What is gone with — i 
« * What has become of or ‘What is the 
matter with — ? ’ (Cf. Come v. 41 b.) 

1771 Mrs. j. Harris in Left. 1st Earl Malmesbury (2870) 

1, 235 He started and asked what was gone of all the com- 
pany, and begged to be conducted to them.' 1803 S. Pecce 
Anecd, Eng. Lang. 239 The London expression of enquiry 
after any body is ‘What is gone with such a one?’ x8i4 

Lamb Lett. (1837) I. 332 What has gone of. .M and his 

gos-letiuces? 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. r. vi, What’s gone 
with that boy? 1875 Whyte Melville Kater/elto xxx. 
(1876) 339 Nobody m Porlock ever knew what was gone 
with him. xB8a B. Hartz F lip v, What’s gone with ye? 


10. Of a performance, ceremony, etc. ; To pro- 
ceed in a specified manner with regard to degree 
of success; to be gone through 7velt, badly, etc. 

1665-6 pEPvs Diary 23 Feb., Teaching her my song of 
‘Beauty retire', which she sings and makes go most rarely- 
1745 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. ciii. 284 He tells me that wur 
C»reek grammar goes pretty well. 1890 Sat. Rev. 20 Dec. 
709/2 The Adelphi never seems to us to go quite so well as 
the Andria. x8gz Eng. lltustr. Mag. IX. 449 The_ annual 
dinner. .never goes better than when he is in the chair. 

b. To be successful, meet with applause or 
support, (Cf. go down, 78 g.) 

X743 Fielding J, Andrews 11. xvii, You must not tip us 
the Traveller; it won’t go here. x866 Public Opunon 
*3 Jan. si/r His London street-railway scheme didn’t go. 
xSpx E. Phillpotts Folly <f Fresh Airxii igz He..;^ays 
found a banjo to ‘go’ better than anything. *89* H. Le 
Caron 25 K. Secret Sendee (1893) 132 The paper . . 
the public fancy and’ went ‘amazingly. *5^^*“- 

170/1 It became evident from an early point in the play that 
it would ‘ go ’. 1893 Daily Nexvs 26 June */5 J* ^ . 

manufactured iron trade can be got to * go', then there is 

eveo’ probability of the revival being sustained. 

^ 20. That goes without saying = ‘ that is a 
matter of course’ ; transl. of F. cela va sans dire. 

X878 ScribneVs Mag. XVI. 397/2 That gc^s without saying. 
1^7 Literature 27 Nov. 185/2 It goes without saying that 
the books are not ordinary ones. . , 

II. Uses in which movement from a place is the 
primary notion. 

21. To move away, depart, leave a place. Const. 
from, t of See also go away (73 below). 

cxoooAgs. Gosp. John xiv. 31 ArisaS, uton gan heonon. 
a XZ3S (ice A 2 a), a 1300 (see A i a]. 0x300 Beket 11x4 m 
.S'. E. Leg. (1887) X38 Fram Norehamptonc bar he code !or non 
churche tofi?te. ex 3 zoSirTris/r. 33 iRohandlokc Rj*® *0 
ca His sones he eleped oway. e 13*5 Cursor M. App. H- 73° 
Offfyuc kousand was her none, that my3t ofk-Y 
a 1400-50 Alexander^ocA Quen )>e gouemourc is ganc pan « 
be gomes wastid. ^2450 Merlin 143 Lcte vs gon. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 3 Now tel! me or ga. xS35 



GO. 

CovERDALE 1 Savt. XXX. 22 Let euery man take his wjfe & 
his children and be goynge. x6xo Shaks. Temp. ir. i. 122 
No, no, hee’s gone. 2671 Milton Samson 1237 Go, baffled 
coward, lest I run upon thee. 1894 S. J. Weyman Under 
Red Robe iv, Turning sharply to the right, [she] was in an 
instant gone from sight. 2897 Fl. Marryat Bloody Vam~ 
pire xii, 1 couldn’t let you go without saying how grieved. , 
I am, ^ 

b. with cognate acc. To go one's way^ etc. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) v. 14 He . . 5ode his way. 2482 
Caxton Reynard xi, (Arb.) 25 The vytayller. .was goon his 
way. 2535 CovERDALE Judith viii. 34 Go thy waye in peace. 
2642 Milton Ch. Govt. j. vi. Wks. (1847] 39 /^> ^ willingly 
depart, I go my ways. 2802 Southey Thalaba 11. xxviii, 
Now go thy way, Abdaldar ! 

C. Jig-i esp. in to go from ones ivord^ etc. (Cf. 
go backy 74 c.) 

1530 Palsgr. 571/2, I go from a thynge, I denye a thing 
that I have ones sayd,ytf desauoue. 2622 Bible i Mace. ii. 
22 We will not hearken to the kings words, to goe from our 
religion, either on the right hand, or the left. 2726-32 
Tindal Rapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvii. 114 To give her 
a pretence to go from her word. 2888 F. Barrett Lady 
Biddy Fane III. liv. 104 They had given their promise to 
do so, and would not go from their word. 

f d. Used in imp. as a rebuke or remonstrance. 
(Cf. Come v. 35 ; also go alongy 72 a, go on, 84 ].) 

2592 Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. i. v. 88 You are a Princox, goe. 
1599 — Hen. y , V. i. 73 Go, go, you are a counterfeit 
cowardly Knaue. 

e. To let go (see Let v.). 

22. To begin to move from a given point or state, 
to begin any action ; esp. in imperative gaJy said 
by the starter in a race, etc. Of an explosive = to 
go off (see 83 c); alsoy^. Here goesy There 
goesy Touch aitd go : see these words. From the 
word Go : from the start, from the very beginning 
{U.S. coiloq.'). 

C1386 [see A 2ca]. 1577. B. Googe HereshacJCs Hush. 

iv.(i 586) 282 That when they [bees] are ready to flie, or going, 
they make a great humming. 2820 Examiner No. 64 1. 473/2 
The Revolution in Spain has been succeeded by a Revolu* 
tion in Naples. We thought that Prussia would go next. 2837 
Dickens ii, Hear the company — fiddles tuning — row 

the harp— there they go ! 2867 Smyth Sailor's IVord'bk.y 
Cot A word sometimes given when all is ready fora launch 
of a vessel from the slocks. 2885 Howells Sitas Lapkam 
(1891) I. 82 He was a drag and a brake on me from the\^'ord 
Go. 2892 Field 2 Apr. 479/3 On the word ‘to go’ being 

f iven Oxford started well. loid.y Opposite there Mr. D. H. 
IcLean gave the word go. 

23. In conjunction with adjs. having a negative 
sense, as qiiity unpunishedy unrewardedy etc, where 
the original sense is that of leaving a court of jus- 
tice or the like, but passing now into that of con- 
tinuing in a specified state (cf. sense 7 ). To go 
free (see Free a. 5). 

a 2225 St. Marker, 28 Hit were l>i gein ket tu k® g«st un« 
blescet. a xysaCursor M, 6713 [Gbtt.) pe bestis lauerd sal ga 
\Trxn. go] quite Ofalkines chalange and wite. 2484 Caxton 
Fables 0/ Alfonce lii, The troulhe was knowen wherforethe 
poure man went quyte. 2620 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 242 Wit 
shall not goe vn-rewarded while I am King of this Country. 
2820 Examiner No. 655. 699/2 The only method ,, is to let 
all opinions go free. 2877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. ni. i, 4 
Such forays usually went unpunished. 2888 G. Gissmc Life's 
Morning I. ii. 72 Her worldly tastes did not go altogether 
ungratined. 

24. To pass or be disposed of by sale. Const. 
aty for (so much) ; also to go cheap. In auc- 
tioneers’ phraseology Going! = on the point of 
being sold ! Gone / = sold ! 

c 2430 Freemasonry 92 Pay thy felows after the coste, As 
vytaylys goth thenne. 1549 Latimer is/ Serm. be/. Edw, 
VI.{Arb.) 39 For that herebefore went for .xx. or .xl. pound 
by yere. .now is it let for . 1 . or a .C. pound by yeare. 2677 
Yarranton Engl. Improv. 22 Twenty years purchase, which 
they will go at, and much more. 1754 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) 
II. 412, 1 can’t conclude my letter without telling you what an 
escape I had at the sale of Dr. Mead’s library, which ^cs ex- 
tremely dear. 2777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. i. (1782 Dublin) 
41 I'll knock ’em down at forty pounds. Going — going — 
gone. 1803 Pic Nic No. 23 (1806) II. 227 When anyarticle 
under sale was going for less than its appointed value. 
28x4 Moore Sale oj Tools ii, Once, twice, going, going, 
thrice, gone 1 — it is yours, sir. i86z Temph BarV\. 414 
Going at four pounds fifteen, if there is no advance. x 83 i 
A. Lang Library t. 19 The bidders aie professionals, in 
a league to let the volumes go cheap. 

f b. Phrase. He goes for my money — ‘ he’s the 
man for me’. Obs. 

1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 38 Amonge al the packe 
of them that haue cure the Deuif shall go for my money. 
2589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 25 He goes for my money. 

25. Of money: To be parted with, to disappear, 
be expended or spent. Const, in. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. XX. 75 And that goth mor for hus 
medicine ich make the good a3enwarde. 1879 M. J. Guest 
Lect, Hist. Eng. xxx. 299 Whatever money he got . . it all 
went in books. 2889 Mrs. Oliphant Poor Gentleman II. 
ix. 163, 1 should make the money go. 

fb. To be paid out ofih^ revenues of. Obs. 

2487 Poston Lett. No. 893 III. 331 [It] was the will of 
her husbonde that the annuyte schulde go oute of the seide 
maner ^of Swaynesthorpe. 2522 Act 4 Hen. Vllly c. 21 
The seid annuell rentes appoynted to be goyng out of the 
seid Maners, 

26. To be given up, relinquished, or sacrificed. 
•kAlso, to be forfeited. 

a 2715 Burnft O^un TimeW. 55 If any person suffered in 
England on the account of the letters betrayed by him, 
VoL. IV. 
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his head should go for it. 283* Fr. A. Kemble in Rec. 
Girlhood (1878) III. 296 The bouse must go, the carriage 
must go, the horses must go, and yet [etc;]. 2850 Tail's 
Mag. Xyil. 659/2 , 1 have parted with .. everj’thing except 
my marriage-ring, and it must go next. 2B90 /ntl. Educ. 

1 June 297/2 Greek, not being a primary subject, must go, 
except for the classical specialist. 

27. To cease to exist or to be present; to be 
taken away, lost, or consumed ; to come to an end, 
be abolished. 

c 2200 (see A. 8 a], a 2320 in Wright Lyric P. xx. 61 Al 
goth bote Godes wille. 2375 Lay-folks' Mass-bk. 237 Til 
his parchemyn was al gon. c 2450 Golagros 4- Gaw. 36 All 
thair vittalis was gone. 1610 Shaks. Temp. ni. xi. 73 Take 
his bottle from him*, When that’s gone, He [etc.]. 2772 

Junius Lett, IxviU. 335 The reputation you pretend to is 
gone for ever. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. 1 . xiii. 727 All its inde- 
pendence was gone. 2883 Black Yolande II. xiv. 255 One 
of the results of using those, .drugs is, that the will entirely 
goes, 2885 Mrs. Lynn Linton C. Kirkland I. vi, 168 Some- 
times the eyesight goes for ever. 2892 Sat, Rev. 5 Nov. 527/2 
The Bishop’s veto, of course, is to go. .The Ecclesiastical 
Courts arc to go too. 

b. Cricket. Of a wicket t To be ‘ lost ’. 

2890 Field 20 May 672/3 The next three wickets went 
before anything had been added to the score. 

28. To * depart this life’, die. 

2390 Gower Conf 1 . 44 Wherofthe worlde ensample fette 
May after this, whan I am go. 1426 Audelay Poems 9 Do 
for 3oure self ore 30 gone. 1535 Coverdale Job xxxvi. 22 
They shall go thorow the swearde, & perish or euer they 
be awarre, a 2620 Healey Epictetus' Man. (2636) 46 I'hy 
neighbours wife .. dyeth. Everyone can say, Why ! wee 
are all mortaff .hut when his owne goes, then [etc.]. 2708 
Prior Turtle fy Sp, 375 We’re here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. 1830 Fr. a. Kemble in Rec. Girlhood (1878) 
II. iii. 89 Have I lived to see him go before me ! 1850 
Tail's Mag. XVII. 722/2 Your brother’s gone — died half- 
an-hour ago. 

b. In many phrases signifying * to die’, some of 
which are of Biblical or religious origin, as to go 
the way of all the earth (i Kings ii. 2 , Josh. xxii. 
14 , often misquoted to gothewayof all fleshy of all 
living), to go to a better world, to one's account, to 
one's own place, etc. ; while others are jocular or 
slang, as to go aloft, off the hooks, off the stocks, to 
{the) pot, etc. (see the accompanying words). 

29. To fail, give way; to succumb to pressure, 
strain, or any deteriorating influence. 

a. Of a material object ; To break, also to break 
with noise, to crack ; to wear (/;; or into holes). 

2798 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) HI* 20 About half, 
three the foremast went in three places. 2840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxxiii. 125 We lookw every moment to 
see something go. 2867 Judy 1 May 5/2 It fa window] 
wasn't cracked .. that morning, and she thought she heard 
it go when she was over the way. 2883 Fenn Middy 4- 
Ensign xiii, 74 Your major split some stitches somewhere, 
for I heard^ them go, 2892 Cassell's Mag. July 469/2 His 
jerseys go into holes, and his flannels shrink. 2892 Field 
15 Oct. 579/3 Sacks split or go in holes. 

b. To faint, become unconscious. (Perh. with 
mixed notion oi go off, go to sleep.) 

2768 Goldsm. Goed'U. Man v. Wks. (Globe) 637/2 Help, 
she’s going, give her air. 

c. Of a crop, etc. : To be attacked by disease or 
decay. 

2735-40 Dyche & Pardon Diet,, Going also a term 
applied to liquor, meat, &c. when it is perishing or spoiling. 
2855 Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) I, xi. 5x6 The crop 
good, but the potatoes.. going everywhere. 

d. Of living beings, their organs or faculties : 
To fail, decline, give way, break down. 

2809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. iv. r 3 You see that my lord 
archbishop is going ver>’ fast. 1890 Daily News 17 Nov, 
7/2 His (a pugilist’s] legs had gone, and he bad been over- 
trained. 2^2 Sat, Rev. 9 Jan. 41/1 Omnibus-horses gener- 
ally go first in the loins. 2892 Chamb. Jml. 6 Aug. 509/2 
I could feel my brain going. 

Ill, Uses in which the prominent notion is that 
of the destination or direction. Here the verb is 
distinguished from Come by the implication that 
the movement is not towards the speaker, or the 
person whose point of view he for the moment 
assumes. 

* of self originated movement or action. 

30. To move, take one’s way, pass, or proceed 
to or towards a place, into the presence of a person, | 
or in a specified direction. Const, to, towards, 
into, or with any prep, or adv. indicative of motion 
whither. 

972 [see A 3 a//.] ^2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 38 05 

kone d»s h® k^ earce code, a 2175 Cott. Horn. 229 

Heo 3ede to k^" xudeiscan folce. c 2x73 Lamb. Horn. 3 
Go 5 [printed God) in kane caste! ket is onjein eou. a 2225 
Ancr. R. 228 peos eoden into ancie huse ase dude Saul into 
hole, a 2300 [se^A 3 a], a 1300 Cursor M. 4537 ‘ Ga to be 
prisun’, said b®*hing. C1380 Wyclif W'.tx. (2880) 45 Who 
euere of freris..wilen goon among sarasyns. 2393 Langl. 

P. PI. C. in. 268 Mede. .graunteth to go with a good wille 
To Londoun. a 2400-50 Alexander zxix [He] to k® place 

oys. a 2450 Kni. de la Tour (1868) 120 She went vnto the 

inge and., made pecs betwene thekinge and her husbonde. 
2592 Shaks. TivoCent.xw. 1.388 Must 1 goe to him? 1598-9 
E. Forde Parismus 11. (2636) 229 And the Judges gone to the 
Dungeon to bring forth the Prisoner. 2600 Fairfax Tasso i. 
Ixxvii, To the Christian Duke by heapes they gone. 2665 
Pep^ Diary 17 Apr., That he do appoint a fleet to go to 
the Northward. 1897 Fl. Marryat Blood Vampire xv. 
The Baron.. turned round to go downstiurs. 


GO. 

b. To go^ to Jericho, Bath, Hong Kong, Putney, 
etc. : used imperatively or optatively to imply that 
one desires to see no more of a person, or does not 
care what becomes of him. Similarly to go to 
Halifax (for which see Gibbet). 

2648 Mercurius Aulicus Nos. 7-9. 5 Let them all goe to 
Jericho, And n’ere be seen againe. 2669 Depos. Cast. York 
(Surtees) 265 Sirrah 1 goe to Halllfax. 2758 A. Murphy 
Upholsterer n. (2763) 33 He may go to Jericho for what I 
cares. 2857 Trollope Three Clerks xxvii, ‘ She may go to 
Hong-Kong for me'. 2850 Thackeray Virgin, xvi, ‘She 
may go to Tunbridge, or she may go to Bath, or she may 
go to Jericho for me 

c. transf Of a road, passage, door, etc.: To 
* lead * to, into, etc. 

23.. K. Alls. 6250 He.. dude perforce stoppe the pas, 
That goth fro Taracounte to Capias, a 2533 Ld. Berners 
Huon Ixvi. 228 This other w.iy goeih to Rome. 2583 Holly- 
band Cawpo di Fior 89 Can you set vs in the waye, that 
goeth to Philopons scnoole? rtxs86 Sidney Arcadia iii. 
(1633) 245 Follow him through the door that goes into the 
garden. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i, xviii. Their Men. .secur’d 
. .the Scuttle which went down into the Cook-Room. 2749 
Fielding Tom Jones vii. x, Which way goes to Bristol. 

31. With implication of an additional meaning. 

a. The place mentioned as the destination is 
often intended to include, or simply stand for, 
what is done there ; as in logo to the Ball, to Bed 
(also to go into, to led to), to Church, to Court, 
to Grass, to Market, to Press, to School, to 
Stool, etc. (see these words). 

b. Of female animals (occas. of male) : To go to 
{the) bully cow, horse, etc. = to copulate with. 

2577 B. Googe HereshacJCs Hush. 11. (2586) 117 What age 
doe you thinke best for the Mare to go to the horse. Ibid. 
III. 129 The time for going to Bull, some take to be best in 
the midst of the spring. Ibid. j2p b. If you suffer him 
immediately, .to go to the Cowe, it is certayne hee maj'get 
a Calfe. 2626 B. Jonson Epigr., On Mill, My Lady's 
Woman 3 When Mill first came to Court, the vnprofiting 
foole..Was dull, and long, ere shee would goe to man. 

c. In some contexts, to go to a place is used to 
imply the additional notion of entering on a mode 
of life, employment, or the like, which is associated 
with it; e.g. in to go to college, to the university, 
to prison, etc. To go to the bar\ to become a 
barrister. To go '^on the highway (or ^the road), 
on the stage, on the streets ; to become a highway- 
man, an actor, a prostitute. 

2727 Boyer Fr. Diet. s. v.. To go upon the Highway (to 
be a High-way man). ^ a 274 sS\viftZ>/V«/. Servanis\lx'&. 
(1869) 569/2, I ..advise you to go upon the road the 
only post ofhonour left you. 2649 Tails Mag. XVI. 37/2, I 
should have bid adieu to the Muses, and gone to the bar. 
1883 D, C. Murray Gate of Sea I. v. 138 She had gone 
upon the stage, .to make bread for herself. 2892 Review of 
Rev. 15 Sept. 299/1 Few of the working women proper go 
upon the streets. 2897 Hall Caine Christian xi, Drake 
had gone to Harrow and thence to Oxford. 

d. To go to sea : to go a voyage ; also (more 
usually) to become a sailor. Of rigging : To be 
carried adrift. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Lazo v, i, She’s going to sea — 
your grace knows whither better than I do. 1664-5 Pepvs 
Diary 8 Mar., He was to go to sea in her. 1770 Nelson 
in Southey Life (1613) I. 4 , 1 should like to go to sea with 
uncle Maurice. 2857 S. P. Hall in Merc, Marine Mag. 
(1858) V. 12 The spare lower yard started from its lashings 
. .and went to sea. 

32. Instead of, or in addition to, the place of 
destination, the purpose or motive of going is often 
indicated. This may be expressed in various ways : 

a. by the simple inf. Now arch, and dial. 

Go look 1 used to convey a contemptuous refusal to answer 
a question {obs. exc. dial , ; commotijin Derbyshire). 

Beozvulf [see A 3 a]. ^ 2375 Barbour Bruce i. 433 Ga 
purches land quhar euir he may. C2386 Chaucer Ship- 
man's T, 223 Lat vs heere a messe and go we dyne, a 2400- 
50 [see A 2 d y]. c 1475 Rauf Coil^eari^^ Ga tak him be the 
hand. 1542-5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 111 That I shulde 
go pour out my vyces in the eare of an vnlearned buzarde. 
2592 Spenser Teares Muses 398 Now thou malst go pack. 
2602 Narcissus (1893) 87 Come, daunce vs a morrice, or els 
goe sell fishe. a 2625 Fletcher Matt Lever ii. i. There's 
the old signe of Memnon : where the soule is You may go 
look. 2668 Howe Bless. Rigkleous (1825) 199 We mighte 
as well go preach to devils. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840)71, I bid him go take care of his .. things. 2795 
XXIII. 325 Nor does the drilled corn.. go He 
(as the farmer calls it) so readily as the broad-cast. 2813 
Jane Austen Lett. (1884) II. 216 Your Streathara and my 
Bookham may go hang. 2832 S. Lover Paddy the PiPer^ 
Leg. 4- Stor. Irel. 152 Tliere’s an iligant lock o’ straw, that 
you may go sleep in. 2849 Tail's Mag. XVI, 170/1 Go 
hire the needful workmen. 2890 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Sept. 
888 As to a hauberk I must needs go lack ; for I could not 
come by it. 

b. by the inf. with to. 

For weakened senses of this construction in which the 
notion of movement in space is lost, see 34 b, c. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 10 pet beo 5 , alse he seide, pe goo to 
helpen widewen. a 2300 [see A 2 b]. <‘2470 Harding 

Citron. IX. ii, He bidden was to ga To helpe the kyng 
Euandre. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 225 Our dinner 
done, and he not comming thither I went to seek turn. 
2827 Byron Beppo xl, Coach, servants, gondola, he goes to 
call. 2879 Edna Lyall Won by Waiting j-w, Lsperance. . 
went to dress for dinner. » . r_ 

C. by and with a co-ordinated verb. In the 
modern colloquial use of this combination the force 
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of ^0 is very much weakened or disappears alto- 
gether. In the positive imperative go is often 
nearly redundant (cf. L. i ntinc^ et . otheivvise, 
to go and (do something) — * to be so foolish, un- 
reasonable, or unlucky as to — \ So in the vulgar 
phrase (/ have^ he has^ etc.) been and gone and 
(done so and so). 

c looo A§^s. Gasp. Matt. ix. 13 Ga5 soSlice and leorni^eah 
[Vulg. euntes auiem discite] hwset is [etc.], a 1300 Cursor 
M. 7510 Gaes and fottes me in hij Mine aun armur. 
^1380 wvcuF.S*^/. fFks, III. 385 Men schulen fie to heven 
wi^uten peyne jf [:ei wolden eoo and slee . . Cristen men. 
£1430 Lydg. Chichev. 4- Bye. in Dodsi. O. PI. XII. 335, I 
ful longe may gon and seeke Or I can fynde a good repast. 
1358 Sir T. Gresham in H. H. Gibbs Colloqtty on Currency 
App. 6 Againste all wisdome the seyd bishoppe went and 
vallewid the French crowne at vjr. \\d. x6oo Shaks. 
A. Y.L. ir. lit. 31 Would’st thou haue me go & beg my 
food, a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 3 Goe and catch a fall- 
ing starre. 1755 H. Walpole Corr. cclxvii. (ed.3) III. J05 
Don’t go and imagine that /i, 200, 000 was all Sunk in the 
gulph of Madame Pompadour. 1815 Houlsion yuvenile 
Tracis vi. Cork Jacket 6 He might go and hang himself 
for all they cared. 1878 Scribner’s Mag. XVI. 87/x The 
fool has gone and got married. 1891 Temple Bar Aug. 470 
That 1 should actually have been and gone and told him so ! 

d. by a sb. (governed by to^ and often without 
article) denoting an action that is to be performed, 
a ceremony at which one is to be present, etc. 

Also with weakened sense in to go ia Sleep. 

c 1x75 [see A 2 c o]. c 1330 [see A a c ^]. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 56 Seynt iohun . . for ihesus loue to deep gan 
goon, c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 578 Tyme drayt ny to 
go to dyner. 1548 Hall Chron., Rick. 111 ^ 33 To morow 
we wyl common more : let us go to supper, a 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia in. (1633) 232 When they were all gone one day to 
dinner, a 1745 Swift Mem. Creichton Wks. 184? I. As 
soon as he was gone to rest. 1794 [see A a a], 1879 Edna 
Lyall Won by Waiting He look a fancy for going to 
the afternoon service at the abbey. 

e. by the vbl. sb. governed by a (=p« ; in mod. 
use frequently omitted); also by ordinary sbs. de- 
noting an action, governed by + on^ rarely nj>on. 
Go a begging (see Begging vbl. sb. 2 b). 

*388 Wyclif Matt. XXV. 14 A man that goith in pilgrimage, 
cleptde hise seruauntis [etc.], a 1440 Sir Bg/am. ^og 'Ihe 
kyng of Sydon an-huntyng ys gon, 1530 Palsgr. 570/1 , 1 go 
a foragyng . . I go a grasyng, as a horse or beest dothe, 1562 
Veron Ittvoc. Saints Why, . dydde they goe a gaddynge to 
our Ladye of Wilsdone. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Cssat^s 
Comm. 65 Such an inconuenience, as might make him repent 
for goinga birding, 1684 Bcnyak/’/V^. rt, (1879) 192/9 The 
Women, .that called at his House as they Were going on Pil- 
grimage. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W, XX, I was resolved not to go 
sneaking to the lower professors, /bid. xxx, That you will 

S ermit .. two of your servants to go upon a mes-sage. 3802-xa 
iENTHAM/?<*^tV«a/ey'W/e..ff2/m.v.(i827)2i4The plaintiff., 
is obliged to go upon the hunt for other witnesses. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. x.\i. IV. 665 The King was certainly 
going a hunting. x888 Miss F. Warden Witch of Hills I, iv. 
76, 1 said that I was going boar-hunting. 1897 Fl. Marryat 
Blood Vampire iii, Do let me keep her [the baby], whilst 
nurse goes on her errand. 

f. by a complementary sb., denoting the function 
or capacity in which the subject is to be employed, 
Obs. exc. in to go apprentice (now rare), and to go 
bail, now chiefly Jig., as I will go bail (coIloq.) = 

* I will be bound I am certain. 

1665 Pepys Diary 6 Dec., My Lord Sandwich goes Em- 
bassador to Spayne speedily. 1670 Marvell Corr. cxll, 
Wks. 1873-3 II. 314 The King .. ordered the Lord Barclay 
to go Lord Lieutenant. X707 Hearne Collect. 24 Jan. 
tO. H. S.) I. 321 He went Chaplain to the Factory. 1768 
Goldsm. Cood-n. Man i, It was but last week he went 
security for a fellow whose face he scarce knew. x8sa 
Thackeray Esmond 11. iv, One of the hoys Misted ; the 
other had gone apprentice. 1884 Rider Haggard Dawn 
l.\xv, He won’t marry her now, I’ll go bail. 1890 CassclCs 
Mag. July 470/2, I will go bail for your character. 

33. To have recourse, refer, appeal to (an autho- 
rity, source of information, etc.) ; to carry one’s 
case to or before (a tribunal, etc,). + Sometimes 
in imp. with me as ethical dative. To go to the 
country (see Country 6 b). 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. X. 192 Who so gloseth as gylours 
don go me to the same. ^1400 A/ol, Loll. 93 Gob more to 
he mwe & to fe wiines. 1532 Moke Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 
376/2 Go me to the newc Tawe and to those sacramentes 
which Tyndall agreeth for sacramentes. New Monthly 
Mag.\lV. X93 Mr. Salmon, .is determined to go to a jury. 
1874 Blackie SeHCtelt. 76 You must go to Aristotle for 
that. 1878 Sembneds Mag. XV. 737/1 VVhy does not this 
artist go to nature? x88i P/dlad. Rec. No. 3463. 4 When 
the bar-tender goes before a jury the above statement evi- 
dently will be hts defence. 189a Sat. Rev. 8 Oct. 419/2 
She need not go to others for her bom mots. 

34. T Q turn to, betake oneself to (an employment 
or occupation) ; to proceed to some specified course 
of action; to resort to some specified means of 
attaining one’s object. To go to blcnvs, cuffs, law, 
war, work, etc. (see the sbs.). 

a 1250 Owl ff Night. 873 5if hu g«t herof to disputinge. 
a 1300 [see A a d ^1. 1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 409 And h* 

electors to go to a new eJcccioun. .*535 Coverdale Prov. 
xxix. 9 Yf a wyse man go to lawe with a foole .. he getteth 
no rest. X577 B. GoocB Heresbach's Husb. 1. 11586) 3 b, 
] goe to writing or reading, or suchc other businesse as I 
have. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iii. 35 O, I could diuide 
iny .‘.clfe, and go to buffets, for mouing such a dish of 
skim’d Milk with so honourable. an Action. 1611 [see A 2d y]. 
1678 Butler Hud. 111. iii. 530 He that . . goes to Law to be 
Reliev'd Is sillier than a sottish Chews. 1790 By^stander 79 


note, Two of these different professions having disagreed, 
they went to boxing. XB9X Mary Wilkins Humble Rom., 
etc. 277 He had rented a pretty little tenement over in Rye, 
and gone to housekeeping. 

t b. To set oneself, attempt to (do something). 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Saer. 1. ii. § 2 Nay, he goes to 
prove the truth of Sanenoniathons History by [etc.]. 1776 
Maiden Aunt I. 55 But mind me, Emma, if you go to slip 
out of the room, I Ml send old Harley to plague you. 

c. In negative or hypothetical contexts, to go 
(/or) to (do something) is vulgarly used for ; ‘ To 
do anything so improper as to — ‘ to be so 

foolish, bold, or severe as to — *. 

1752 Foote Taste it. Wks. X799 I- 22 Indeed I did not go 
to do it. 1798 T. Morton Seer, worth Knowing 1. i. 6 Sure 
nobody wou'd go to kill so handsome and good a creature. 
1803 Mary Charlton Wife & Mistressil. 59A non-natural 
woman, to go to leave her children. Ibid. II. isiSVho would 
go for to take him for a Lord's son? 1824 Mrs. Cameron 
Pink TipPet Hi. 16, I am sure she would not go to tell a 
lie of anybody. 1890 Mrs. H.Wood Hentse of HalliwellW. 
xi. 293 'Dear ma'am', uttered Nurse Gill, 'you'd never go 
to suspect herl' 

36; To carry one’s action to a specified point of 
progress or completeness. Const, to*, also with 
adv. or adverbial phrase, and with cognate or ad- 
verbial accusative, as in to go the Length of. For 
many phrases, see Fab, Near, Nigh. 

1" tf go lo that = ' if you come to that.' (He) wilt go 
fan in recent journalistic use, said of an author, states- 
man, etc., to imply that he is likely to achieve great things 
(= F. il ira loin). 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacJCs Husb. s. (1586) 21 In Syria, 
where they cannot goe very deepe, they use very little 
Plowes. 1631^ Shirley Love's Cruelty 11. ii. (1640) D i b, 
En. Meere trifles. Hi. And you go to that. Lady, that 
which you part wlthall for All these pleasures, is but a 
trifle. x68x Flavel Meih. Grace xxviu. 483 Death need 
not pull and hale ; such a man goes halfway to meet it. 
2689 T, R. View Govt. Europe 3 We are not to stick at the 
Letter, but go to the foundation, to the inside and essence 
of things. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. vi. § 7 (1825) 446 
Unless we can discover their natural dependence, which, tn 
their primary qualities, we can go but a very Utile way in. 
169s Congreve Love for Love ii. ii. (ed. 2) 27 Well, if you 
go to that, where did you find this Bodkin? 1697 Collier 
Ess. 1.(1703] 187 The generality., want cither force or inclina- 
tion to ^ to the bottom, and try the merits. 1757 Footf. 
Author^^W., Wks. 1799 1. 129 When she's quite in voice, 
sheMl ^ to C ! X776 (y.oZMfLZ Building in Water Even 
at the Depth we went to at the North End. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. Ii. 1. 182 Having gone all lengths with a faction 
while it ivas uppermo.st. 1879 M. J. OvzsTLect. Hist. Eng. 
xlvii. 476 Strafford really went some way towards bringing 
his scheme to pass. 

b. esp. with regard to the amount of an offer 
or a concession in mercantile or other negotia- 
tions. f To go less*, to offer or accept a lower 
price or less onerous conditions, take less extreme 
measures, etc. 

x626 Shirley Maids Rev. iii. u. (1639) Eiv, We can pro- 
long life. Ans. And kill too, can you not? Sh. Oh any 
that will goe to the price. 163* Massinger Maid of Hon. 
in. i, It IS too little; yet, Since you haue said the word, 

I am content, Butwillnot goeagazetlesse. cx^5 Howell 
Lett. (1650) III. XV. 27 'The Parlement persists in their first 
Propositions, and will go nothing less, a 1648 Ld. Herbert 
Hen. VI 1 1 (1683) 418 It was objected.. that the Law having 
made the Offence to be Death, it was not safe to go less. 
X659 J. Arrowsmitk Chain Princ. xot The Sybils books . . 
two whereof . . were purposely cast into the fire . . because 
Tarquin would not go to the price of them. X704 N. N. 
tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Parnassus i. 92 Poor Literati , . 
could not afford to go the Price of Better Meat. 1721 Perry 
Daggenh. Breach 30 Having made it sure that no Man else 
would go below him. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. vi. II. 
65 Lewis consented to go as high as twenty-five thousand 
crowns. 189a Strand Mag. IV. 294/2 The price was higher 
than she cared to go to. 

c. In various phrases with the general sense ‘ to 
share equally in something’, chiefly with adverbial 
accusative, as to go halves (pvith), formerly also f to 
go (another personas) halves, to go shares, snacks, 
snips ; or (cf. 32 f) with complementary sb. as to go 
.sharer, mates, partners. (See the various sbs.) 

d. To put or subject oneself to (trouble, expense). 

1842 Jrnl. R. Agric. See. III. 1. 18 The tenant, .went to 

very needless expense. 1890 Temple Bar Aug. 576 Arden 1 
has gone to the ridiculous cost of engaging Ridge. 1805 1 
Marie Corelli Sorrows of Satan ix. (1897) 98 Few pub- ! 
Ushers. .go to the trouble of.. giving the number of copies 
for an Edition. 

©. trans. (on the analogy of cognate accusa- 
tives), Togo to the extent of; to venture as far as* 
To go the whole hog (see Hog i i b), 

xBss H. Greeley i Dec. in Greeley^ on Lincoln 89 He., 
tells everj'body he is connected with the Tribune, but 
doesn't go its isms, ei^z Comic Song* West End Boys* 
iii. (Farmer), Another bitter 1 really cant go. 1M3 * Mark 
Twain’ Life on Mississ. xlm. 390 There’s one thing., which 
a person won’t lake in pine if he can go walnut ; and won’t 
take in walnut if he can go mahogany. .That’s a coffin. . 

36. trans. To risk, adventure (a certain sum), to 
stake, wager. PX^oabsol.*, sometimes with indirect 
object. 7 ego better, in certain card games, to offer 
a higher slake than is named in the adversary’s chal- 
lenge. Also to go one better : hence often Jig. to 
outbid or outdo somebody else. 

1605 Jonson Volpone iil v, IJke >'onr xvanton gam’ster 
at primero. Whose thought had Whisper’d to_ him, not goe 
lesse. 2672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i- 283 This Gentleman 
would always go half a Crown w'Uh me. 1768 Goldsm. 


Goad’ft. Man rii, i, Men that would go forty guineas on a 
game of pribbage. i8ss Dickens Dorrit vi. And I’ll go 
another seven and sixpence to name which is thehelplessesl, 
the unborn babe or you. 2876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butter, 
fly Prol. ii. 11 The very dice on the counter with which the 
bar-keeper used to ‘go ' the miners for drinks. 1878 Scrib. 
iier's Mag. XV. 660/2 I’ll do better than the church. I’Jl 
see ’em that and go one better. 1879 ‘ Cavendish ’ Card 
Aw., etc. 59 Each that stood might pass or make the renvi, 
that is go better again. j886 McCarthy & Mrs. C. Praed 
Right Honourable I. vii. 142 Our fellows wanted to be 
popular. These fellows . . want to go one better. 1890 
■ Temple A**/' June 199 You ought to go on the zero. 

of passive movement, change of state, etc. 

37. To be carried, moved, impelled, etc. to, to- 
wards a place or person, into a place, etc. lit. and 
Jig. To go to the bottom (see Bottosi sb. 2 ). 

cso$o ByrlitferlHs Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 303 
& on i)issum monffe gaS seo sunne on tacn. a 2300 
Metr. Eng. Psalter xvii[i]. 7 Mi crie in his sighte in eres 
yhode euen. 2340 Aycnb. 206 Zuo longe gek bet pot to 
wetere, [jet hit comb to-broke horn, a 2586 Sidney 
Arcadia ii. (1633) 162 His old blood going to his heart. 
2591 Shaks. 7 wo Gent. 11. i. 216 Being ignorant to whom 
it goes, I writ at randome. 1749 Smollett Gil Bias (1782) 
1. 156 'i'his very day I met two of them going to their long 
home. 2895 Lord Shand in Law Tunes Rep. LXXIIl. 
637/2, I am further of opinion . . that there was evidence of 
negligence to go to the jury. 

b. fig. To go to one's heart ; to cause one great 
sorrow, pity, or the like. 

2481 Caxtom Reynard (Arb.'' 88, I trowe hit shold not 
moche goo to my herte so that another dyde it. 1687 
Burnet Reply to Varillas 126 This it seems went to his 
heart. 1694 F. Bragce Disc, Parables ix. 314 How does 
every rub and hindrance go to their very heart. 2844 
Eraser's Mag. XXX. 587/2 It goes to my heart to be dis- 
united from them. 2859 Thackeray Virgin, xviii. It went 
to my heart to say no to her, 1890 Murray's Mag. VII. 56 
The look of sorrow . .went to his heart. 

38. a. (Chiefly will go, but also in indefinite 
present tense.) To be capable of passing, to find 
room to pass into, through, etc., a place. Hence, 
of a number, to be contained (so many times) in 
another number ; also impers. (‘ won’t go ’) in 
division or subtraction (cf. quots. 1856 , 1890 ). 

2686 J. Smith Of Nat. Time 39 Let two plain and Jlal 
places or boards .. be joyned so close together that a Six- 
pence may but just ^0 between, 2825 J, NichoUon 
Operat. Mechanic 18 Five will go twelve times in sixty. 
J856 Titan Mar. Dec. 498/j Twelves in two— won’t goJ 
i Ibid. 499/1 Twelve will go once in fourteen, and leave two 
; over. 1879 M. J. Guest Led. HisL Eng, xx. jo8 All the 
good we can find about him will go into a very few words. 
a88x A Lang Library ii. 63 Elzevirs . . go readily into the 
pocket. 2B90 Universal Rev. 15 July 445 Four from three 
won’t go— borrow one. 

b. To be usually or properly put into, to liave 
its proper position in a certain place. 

1729 Switzer Hydrost. fy Hydrant. 97 A Brass Pillar . . 
having a Ball at the Bottom of it, that goes into a Socket. 
Mod. This box goes on the third shelf from the top. 

39. To pass a person; to fall to bis lot; to 
be allotted or awarded to him; to pass into his 
hands, into his pocket, under his control, etc. 

2607 Shaks. Cor, 11, iii. 129 Let the high Office and the 
Honor go To one that would doe thus. 2807 Crabbe Par. 
Reg, (2812) I. 122 Nor has he care to whom his wealth shall 
go. 2849 Tails Mag. XVI. 288/1 American ships. .divide 
the freights which formerly went to the British.. shipowner. 
zZ'yoJbid. XVII. 675/1 One might have known the estate 
would go to creditors. 2869 Hughes Gt. xiv. 168 
A fine of 220 shillings (half logo to the king). 2878 Scribners 
Mag. XV. 63^2 Themoney 1 hadsaved went to the doctors. 
1800 Field 10 May 687/1 The first and second prizes went to 
cofts. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. ico The newly enclosed 
land nearly all went to the big landlords. z8gi Field 19 
Dec. 949/3 Both games going to Courtney. 

b. Of a dignity, an estate, office, property, etc. ; 
To pass by inheritance, succession, or otherwise. 

2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 120 Where an estate was 
devised specifically, and was afterwards sold b}' the testator 
by a contract executory, the estate went from the devisee. 
2832 Society 1. 34 It was proved it [a large estate] should 
not have gone in the female line. 1877 Miss Yonce Cameos 
Ser. III. vi. 55 The dukedom went to his brother. 2879 
M. J, Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xliii. 432 I'he crown was 
then (o go to the descendants of Henry’s younger sister. 

40. To be applied or appropriated to a purpose. 
Const, to, towards*, also to with inf. 

e 2420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 1. 375 The fistulose & softer [stone] 
let hit goon To cover with. 2688 Burnet Lett, 

Italy 162 All the Revenue goes to the keeping up of the 
Magnificence of the Court. 1850 7 'aiPs Mag. XVII. iff/t 
An increase of yield goes all to the amount of pi^duce 
sold. 2867 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. ii. III. n- 549 
do not go towards the sustentation of the school. 

Macm. Mag. Dec. 226/1 The capital . . goes to swell the 
profits of the original possessors of the soil. 

41. To contribute to a result; to be amongst 
the conditions requisite for a purpose ; to be one 
of the constituent elements of something. Const. 
to, toivards ; also to with inf. 

2607 Donne Lett. (2652) 241 Here also you have true 
businesse and many m/asi ttegolia, v/h\ch go two and two to 
a businesse. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 903 The Medtanp wh^n 
goe to the Ointments are so strons, that fete.]. 2W3 
Gerbier Counsel 52 There goelh four load of Sand, which 
..cost two shillings six pence. 17.. Swift To I ofe (J. , 
Something better .and greater than high birth and qualit) 
must go towaird acquiring those demonstrations of public 
esteem and love, 2755 Man No. 26. 3 With a single glance 
wc view an army, without attending to cverj- scpantie 
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soldier that goes to compose it. 1789 CowperZ?//. 8 Aug., 
There goes more to the composition of a volume than many 
critics imagine. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guitii 62 Count 
what goes To making up a Pope. 1870 Nicholson Man. 
Zool. (1880) 447 The bones which go to form the head and 
trunk. x88a J. C. Morison Macaulay 1 With a good eye 
for the influences which go to the formation of character. 
1890 Harper^s Mag, May 961/2 Whole gardens of roses go 
to one drop of the attar. 

f b. To be allotted as proportionate lo, Obs. 
167a Petty Pol. Anal. (1691) 58 One Horse plows 10 
acres, and there goes i Man to 3 Horses, 

c. To amount to, be equivalent to. 

1841 FrasePs Mag. XXIII. 17 Sixteen ounces go to the 
avoirdupoise pound. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. 
xvii, 177 How many loaves go to a bushel of wheat. 1889 
Philips & Wills Fatal Phrync I. iii. 54 Twenty-five 
francs go to the pound. 1890 Chamh. yrtil. 21 June 389/1 
‘How many ..go to a crew with you, captain?’ 18^ 
Graphic ii Oct. 407/2, 150 glasses go to the keg. 

42 . To conduce, tend to ; with sb. or 7/. in r?//". 
f Formerly also, to have an object or result 
amounting to. 

1781 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. An attempt, .which 
in its success would have gone to the destruction of him- 
self^ his party, and friends. 1804 Tennant Indian Peer. I. 
47 Fastidious ideas regarding rank . . went nearly to the 
exclusion of this useful set of men from the society of., 
grandees. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. vi. i. 50 The 
bill, therefore, went to the confiscation of the whole of the 
Company’s property. 1820 Examiner No. 634. 361/2 
[They] would also go to account for much of the personal 
violence.^ 1823 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV, 385 Those 
geographical schisms which go immediately to a separation. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 244/1 It [the amendment] went 
to a half approval of the conduct of ministers, 1850 Tail's 
Mag. XVII. 375/1 Two things go to render this statement 
. . worthless. 1889 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 684/2 It goes to show 
that the Dutch are not the equals of the English. 

43 . To attain, reach, extend ; with advb. phrase 
indicating the point aimed at or attained. Cf. 35. 

rt 1586 Sidney Arcadia r. (1633) 19 His love was not so 
superficial!, as to goe no further than the skin. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. 11. i. § 19 No man’s knowledge here can go 
beyond his experience. 1707 Freind Peterborenu's Cond. 
Sp. 149, I think it is hardly possible that Modesty could 
go a greater length. 2823 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 233 
The history .. goes very far back. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apologia 182 My memory goes to this,— that I had asked 
a friend [etc.]. 1873 P. V. Smith Hist. Eng. Inslit. i. ii, 48 
These proceedings did not go to the length of treason, 1874 
Deutsck 362 Butthedifferencegoesstillfurther, 1885 
Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland 1. ii. 43 His mathematics 
did not go very deep. 1892 Black White 19 Nov. 580/1 
The horns go to great lengths, but are not very thick at base. 

b. As (or so) far as it goes : a phrase used to 
limit the applicability of a statement, etc., or the 
extent or efficiency of what is referred to, 

[1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 16 AIs 
farre als thayre syde house gas.] 1789 Twining Aristotle 
on Poetry (18x2) 1. 10 The resemblance is, indeed, real, as 
far as it goes. s8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 598 The case 
of Martin v. Strachan decided this case, as far os it went. 1820 
Examiner'^o. 65X.632/X He has a real notion of pleasantry, 
as far as mere pleasantry goes. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. 11. i. f 37 (1875) X32 We make a statement, true as 
far as it goes. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 130/1 The poor 
Jaw system, .is, so far as it goes, Socialism pure and simple. 

c. To go a good, great, long, short way {to or to- 
wards) \ to have a great, little effect ; also, to have 
great influence with (a person). 

1697 Collier Stage i. (1730) 18 A very indifferent 
Religion well Believed, will goagreat way. 1749 Chesterf. 
Lett. (1792) II. ccxi. 308 Your stay at Rome will goagreat 
way towards answering all my views. 1820 Examiner 
No. 612. 1/2 A mode of testimony which ought to go a good 
way with the Laureat. 1841 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life 
(1876) II. ix. 123 Where people look for no merit, a little 
merit goes a long way. 1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 233/2 Every 
walk a man takes.. Is as good as a course of lectures .. and 
goes far more toward his spiritual fashioning and culture. 
1885 Times (weekly ed.) 25 Sept. 15/1 The farm produce 
goes a short way to filling the mouths. 

d. With far, as or so far, farther, a long way, 
«tc. Of a stock of provisions, etc. ; To hold out, 
suffice for distribution. Of clothing : To last, wear. 
Of money : To have purchasing power. 

1419 E. E. Wills (1882) 40 ?efe euere man and woman a 
Love and a galon of ale, als fer als it will go. 1667 Dryden 
Prol. Secret Love, Now old pantaloons \Vill go as far as 
formerly new gowns, a 1672 Wilkins (J.), Considering the 
cheapness, so much money might go farther than a sum ten 
limes greater could do now. 1693 Tate Juvenal, Sat. xv. 
105 Whose Flesh, torn off by Lumps, the rav’nous P’oe In 
Morsels cut, to make it farther go. 1840 J 7 ml. R. Agric. 
Soc. I. IV. 410 Turnips, if consumed under sheds, go so much 
further. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xlii. 430/^4 a 
3’ear. .in those days would go as far as forty would do now, 
3889 Mrs. E. Kennard Landing a Prize HI. i. 15 Money 
goes a long way in Norway. • 

44 . To pass into a certain condition. Chiefly 
implying deterioration. 

a. With adj. complement : To become, get to 
be (in some condition). (Cf. Come -24 a.) f To go 
less : to be abated or diminished. 

1583 T. Stocker ir. Civ. Warres Lowe C. i. 117 The 
siege of Leyden continued, & their victuals went very low. 
2654 Earl Monm. Bentivoglio's Warrs Fland^s 11. 32 
The Regent went every day less in her authority. x688 
R. Holme Armoury ii. 173/1 Boniclatter [isl Cream gone 
thick. 1769 Mrs. RATFALTi Eng. (1778) 231 

Let them [apricots] go cold betwixt every time. 1803 S. 
Pecge Anecd. Eng. Lang. 243 He went dead about three 
months ago. 1845 Hood Love iii, A poet gone unreason* 


ably mad. 1861 Temple Bar HI. 23 He went bankrupt. 
Ibid. 248 Fright and . . anxiety have . . made strong men go 
gray in a single night. 1881 J. P, Sheldon Dairy Farm. 
56/1 If it [the milk] is not taken proper care of it soon goes 
sour in hot weather. 1884 R. Buchanan Foxglove Manor 
IILxx\iii.i22 Her cheeks w’ent scarlet. x888 Lady D. Hardy 
Dang, Exper. III. iv. 84, 1 trembled and went hot and 
cold. 1890 Boldrewood O/. R partner (iSgi) 419 Suppose 
he goes lame all of a sudden ! 1891 Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. 101/2 
Any bishopric or benchshtp that has just gone vacant, 1891 
Harper^s Mag. Oct. 720/2 Before us lay a sea of fern, gone 
a russet brown -from decay. 

b. To turn, be transformed to. Also rarely, to 
be reduced to. 

xggt Spensf.r Teares Muses 596 Eftsoones such store of 
teares shee forth did powre, As if shee all to water would 
haue gone. 1796 Mr^ Glasse Cookety iii. 28 If you boil 
pickled pork too long, it will go to a jelly. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. n. v. (1872) I. 72 The Vohburg Family .. was 
now gone to this one girl. 1859 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XX. 
It, 431 The more the produce is Graminaceous, the more 
it goes to flower and seed. 1889 Mrs. Barr Feet of Clay 
xii. 236 The devil’s corn all goes to bran. 1891 C. Dunstan 
Quitn II. I. XV. 17 She has lost all her colour, and has gone 
to skin and bone. 

c. Const, to with sb. indicating some ruined 
condition ; in many phrases, as to go to pieces, to 
rack, min, smash, etc., for which see the sbs. 

IV. Quasi*/rrt«r. with pronoun as obj. 

46 . With pleonastic refl. pron. in various fore- 
going senses. Kow only arch, [Cf. F. s'en aller.'] 
C1175 Lamb. Hom. J>e unclene gast l>e ge 5 him of l>an 
aunfvklle mon and ge 5 h\wi of aiude to stode. a i3;oo 
Fait 4 Passion 53 in E. E. P. (1862) 14 God him 3ed an 
er]j here xxxti winter an somdel mo. a 1300 Cursor M, 
X3191 Efter quen l»e dai es gan, hai [Wod men) haf {>air wijt 
and gas ham ham. 1400-50 Alexander 535 Gais him vp at 
he grece. • 1892 Cosmopolitan XIII. 727/2 So I may go me 
to mass, mamma. Along with my coal man lover. 

46. Go it. 

fa. To direct one's course. Obs. 

1689 H. Pitman Relation in Arb. Gamer VIL 365 When 
these had shared her cargo, they parted company : the 
French with their shares went it for Petty Guavas, in the 
Grand Guseaphu.s. 

f b. imp. = Be off ! away with you ! Obs. 

1797 Mrs. M. Robinson Walsingham III. 306 So you had 
better be moving. -lake yourself off— go it— budge. 

C. colloq. and slattg. To go along at great speed ; 
to pursue one’s action with furious vigour ; to en- 
gage recklessly in dissipation. To go it blind : to 
plunge into a course of action without regarding 
the consequences. 

1821 Egan Tom fy Jerry (1^0) 236 Logic, under the 
domino, had been ‘going it ’ona few of his friends with much 
humour, 1830 Chron. in Ann. Reg. lOx/x A gentleman . . 
presented himself at the balcony ..declaring that he would 
fire upon the first man that attempted to enter the house . . 
A cry of ‘Go it I go it!’ was raised by the mob. 1840 
Marryat Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 301 Thais going it rather 
strong. 1^8 Lowell Biglow P, Poet. Wks. 18^ II. J26 
Honest folks that mean to go it blind. 1856 Titan Mag, 
Aug. xoi/i ‘ Go it, governor ; smash, dash, and crash !’ 

V, Special uses of the pples. 

47. Uses of the pr. pple. going. 

a. Going in or of — : about to attain (a speci- 
fied age) on one’s next birthday ; also without prep. 
Cf. going on — , 6i b, going upon, 66 e, going on 
for — , 84 k. 

1700 Congreve Way of Worldv.v, Till she was going in her 
fifteen. 1785 Trusler Mod. Times I. 47 She knew she was 
as much a woman as herself, and that she was going in 
eighteen. 1877 WordsX.Vlll, 5/2 Doris is goin’ fifteen. 
1886 Chesh. Gloss. 144 ‘ How old is your daughter ? ’ ‘ Oo ’s 
goin’ of eighteen.' x888 G. Allen Devil's Die 1 . ix. 124 
She would have given her age, if asked, as ‘ going thirteen 

b. Going to (with active or pass, inf.) : on the 
way to, preparing or tending to. Nowused as a more 
colloquial synonym oi about to,\n the auxiliaries of 
idiomatic compound tensesexpressing immediate or 
near futurity. Cf. F. je vais. {To be) Just going 
to*, (to be) on the point of (doing so and so). 

3482 Monk of Evesham(N^I) 43 Thys onhappy sowlc . . was 
goyng to ^ broughte into belle for the synne and onleful 
lustys of her body- 1672 Lady* 1 V 1 ary Bertie in i2tk Rep, 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App, v. 26 , 1 believe next news I heare 
will be that you are going to bee married. 1703 Locke Let. 
23 July (On Dr. Pococke), As I was going to say, X752MRS. 
Lennox Fern. Quix. i. xii, Glanville . . saw himself going to 
be discarded a second time. 1789 T. Twining A risiotle on 
Poetry (1812) I. 153 At the instant that he is going to be 
sacrificed, the discovery is made. Ibid. II. 129 When a 
brother kills, or is going to kill. 182610 Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1885) II. 61 Lambs .. to be sold to those who are going to 
keep them. x86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. vi. 103, * I aren’t 
a-going to try and ’bate your price ’. 1890 Ckatnb. Jrnt. 
14 June 370/2 It seems as if it were going to rain. 

- 48 . Uses of the pa. pple, gone. 

a. By a development from the ordinary use of 
gone in the perfect tense conjugated with be (esp. 
in sense 21), the phrase to begone has assumed the 
sense: To depart (promplly or finally), to take 
oneself off. See also Begone. Similarly to get 
oneself gone, for which see Get v. 28 c. 

xS77'^B. Gooce HeresbacKs Husb. iv._{i586) 181 To 
shewe by their comming out, a greate desire to bee gone. 
*599 H. Buttes Pyets drie Dinner Pvt, Its safest we be 

f ane, Lest [etc.]. 16*8 Gaule Praci. (1629I 384 

le thrust in among some, and fame would haue bin gone 
from others. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 41 Come honest 
Viator, lets be gone. 1727 Boyer Fr. Diet. s. v. Gone, If 


you will not be gone presently. 179X Mrs. Radcliffe 
A om.^ Forest i, In the morning La Motte rose at an early 
hour impatient to be gone. 

b. In Archery, said of an arrow when from its 
flight it is seen to have been shot beyond the mark. 
Similarly in Bowls, of a bowl which runs beyond 
the jack (hence transf of the player). 

*545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 36 Escheweing shortc, or 
gone, or eithersj’de wide. x6n Cotcr. s. v. Passe, le suis 
passe, I am gone, or ouercast, I haue throwne ouer, at 
Bowles, &c. 

c. Dead ; departed from life. See 28. Also 
Dead and gone (see Dead). 

*595 Shaks. John in. iv. 163 If that yong Arthur be not 
gone alreadie, Euen at that newes he dies. 1705 Addison 
Italy 230 A Dog, that has his Nose held in the Vapour, 
dies in a very little time ; but if carry’d into the open Air. . 
recovers, if he is not quite gone. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
•Tom's C. xxvili, Strange that . . one should be living, warm 
and beautiful, .one day, and the next be gone, utterly gone, 
and for ever ! 

f d. In a state of swoon, unconscious (cf. 29 b). 
Also (very freq. in 17th c.). Dead drunk (more 
fully, gone in drink). 


1641 Hinde Life Bmen Ixvi. 219 Hee could take no food 
. .but he was ready to faint and to be gone upon it. 1657 
in Burton's Diary (1828) II., 70 The Speaker. .said, I am a 
yea, a no, I should say. This caused an alternate laughter 
all the House over, and some said he was gone. i66x Pepys 
Diary p Sept., Sir W. Penn .. had been drinking to-day, 
and so is almost gone, that we could not make him under- 
stand it. x68x H. More Expos. Dan. Pref. p. vii. Men so 
much gone in drink . . would not be able to make any thing 
of it. x6px tr. G. cC Emiliaune' s Observ. 249 The Singing- 
men [having drunk freely] .. were quite gon, and knew no 
longer what they sung. 

e. Infatuated {in love, wickedness, etc.). Gone 
on : (in recent colloq. or vulgar use) enamoured 
of, infatuated about. 

^ 1698 J. Collier Short View i. 12 Silenium is much gone 
in Love, but modest withal. 1858 Guthrie Christ Inherit. 
Saints {iZto) 38 G.one in iniquity they boast, .of the victims 
whom they have seduced. x88s Illustr. Lond. News Xmas 
No. 7/1 Iris was gone on you yesterday. 1885 F. Anstey 
'Tinted Venus 59, 1 saw directly that I’d mashed her— she 
was gone, dead gone, sir. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/1 They 
seem to be quite gone on the culture and elevation of the 
people by the eye. 

f. Far gom : in an advanced stage of a disease ; 
deeply engaged or entangled ; greatly fatigued or 
exhausted, etc. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, ir. i. 184 Yorke is too farre gone 
with greefe. 1656 Baxter Ref. Pastor iv. § a Wks. 1707 
IV. 369 Some Men are so far gone in Pride, that [etc.]. 
1713 Steele No, 106 P3. 1 am myself very far gone 

in this Passion for Aurelia. 1741 Mrs. Manley Power L<n>e 
II. 152 Caton was far gone in Impudence. X793 Bedooes 
Let. toDarwin 31 Far gone in a Consumption of the lungs. 
1804 Eugenia de Acton Tale without a Title 11. 187 She 
is far gone in the fashionable heroism of the English day. 
1822 Osmond II. 2 Osmond being a great deal too far gone 
in the tender passion. 1850 'Tail's Mag. XVII. 681/2 
Agenor was now too far gone in guilt to recede. 1872 
Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley S. Sea Bubbles i. 21 
Two horses too far gone to be able to gallop. s^'fiScribner's 
Mag. XV. 363/2 The captain was. .by no means so far gone 
in his infatuation. 1887 J. Ball Nat. in S. Amer. 253 Two 
ladies.. both far gone in intoxication. 

%, Lost, ruined, undone. Of a battle, game, etc. : 
Lost, t To give for gone*, to regard as hopeless. 

1596 Shaks. Merck, V. in. v. 20 Well, you are gone both 
wales. 1603 — Meas. for M, v. i. 302 Is the Duke gone? 
Then is your cause gone too. 1621 Fletcher Custom 
Country v. i, I am gon. 1625 in Virginia Mag. Hist. ^ 
Biog. 1. 162 The terror whereof., so dismaide the w’hole 
Colony, as they allmost gave themselves for gone. 1709 
Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) II. 248 That would be 
giving the Matter for gone. 1798 Invasion I. 226 Water- 
ford, at the first sight of a person by whom he was known, 
gave himself up for gone. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. in. v. 
(1865) L 166 Seeing the Battle gone. .Ludwig too had to fly. 
2889 * B. W. D.* & ‘Cavendish’ Whist with <5- without 
Perception 71 If he leads the usual ace, king, the game is 
distinctly gone. 

fh. In the absolute constniction with a designa- 
tion of an interval of time : = Ago, Since. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17331 (Cott.) Forgodd had said gan si|5en 
lang ‘Mi-self [etc.]’. CX340 Ibid. 14188 (Trin.) Was jjou not 
but litil gone Almest wib iewes slone. CX386 Chaucer 
Sqr.'s T. 528 But sooth is seyd goon sithen many a day. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 29 Christe so many 
hundred yeares gone was in prophecies promysed. 1657 
Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr. in Carlyle, Now six years gone. 

i. Used to indicate that an interval is reckoned 
backward from a specified past date. (Cf. Come v. 

35 b.) 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. ii, It is twenty ywrs, gone 
Chnstmas-day, since Lord Chesterfield [etc.]. Ibid. III. hl 
i, On Monday gone five weeks., we saw Paris beheading its 
King, stand silent. 

j. Preceding or following a statement of age: 
Over, more than the age mentioned. Cf. 47 a. 

1858 CKn.ixx.'e. Fredk. Gt. vii. ii. II. 241 No hurry a^ut 
Fritz’s marriage ; he is but eighteen gone. 1893^ Temple Bar 
X CVII . 216 A man ‘gone ninety years of aff® • 

Vi. With prepositions, in specialked uses. 

49, Go about — . 

+ a. To encompass. PAsola indirect pass. 

1207 R. Glouc.(Ro11s)’ 3 pe see ge\> him al aboute, he slond 
as ia axi yle. c 1300 St. Brandan 2 The see of ocemn . . goih 
the worlde aboute. e 14*0 Pallad. on Husb. i. 788 Another 
with a diche aboute ygoon is. ci^o Promp. Parv. 202/3 
Goon a-bowtyn.., 

00—2 
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b. To busy oneself about ; to set to work upon, 
take in hand ; in early use, f to seek after, (Cf. 
/(? About.) Also in indirect pass. 

riS3* Do Wes Jnirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 905 To go about 
rychesse, amhicion. 1577 B. Gooce Heresb^fi s Hush. 
(1586) IV. 187 If they [bees] go about their businesse chere- 
fujly. 1650 I'rapp Centtn.. Numbers xi. 13 Lust is _un- 
satisBable ; to go about it is to go about an endless piece 
of work. 1687 Burnet Reply to Variltas 33 Those who 
write upon true Information, know what they go about. 
*739 Wesley Wks. (1872) XII. 108 Let the'leaden cistern 
be gone about. 1885 Mary Linskill A Lost Son, etc. 247 
She went about her work in a cold, impassive W'ay, 

50. Go after — . To go in pursuit of; to visit 
as a wooer or ‘a disciple. 

The expression ‘ to go after other gods ’ in all Eng. versions 
of the Bible, is a literal rendering Gi'Sv\%,.ambulare Post 
decs alienos and its Heb. original, which expresses rather 
the sense ‘ to walk in the train of', ‘ follow the guidance of*. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 202/2 Goon aftyr, succedo. 1^7 
I^Iarryat Childr. N. Forest iv, Now, Edward, we are going 
after a fine stag. 2889 Corn/i. Ma^. Dec. 659 Don’t you go 
after that Frenchwoman. They’re not to be trusted. 

51. Go against, faffala^ — . 

'I* a. To go to meet. Obs, 

c X200 Bekei 2058 in S. Eng, Leg. I. 165 l?are-wlth wel 
baldeliche: he code a-3ein is fon. CX350 Will. Palemt 
4954 Gladli wi|7 grete fordes sche gob him a3ens. c 1477 
Caxton yason 62 She wente agaynst him and toke him by 
the hande. 1530 Palsgr. 570/j, I go agaynst one, I go to 
mete hym. .We be ynowe to go against hym. 

b. Of a contest, an enterprise : To result un- 
favourably to. 

a 1533 Ld. Bkrners Huon xv. 40 V« mater was lykely to 
go yll agaynst the erle. xs68 Grafton C/iron. 11 . iia Never 
thing prospered with me, but it hath gone against me. 1816 
Scott OlaMort. xxxviii. The law gaed again the leddies at 
last. 1862 Temple Bar V. 25 The case had gone dead against 
them from the beginning. 

c. To run counter to, oppose, militate against. 

X530 [see Against prep. loj, 1688 Burnet Lett. State 

Italy 111 The smallest thing, that seems. .to go against 
their Interest, is lookt after with a very watchful care. 
X878 Scribner’s Mag. XVI. 82/2 How will he ever expect to 
get the money if he goes against my wishes ? 2885 Mrs. 

Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland I. viii. 22.^ Literature.. was 
a thing which went dead against our family traditions. 

d. To go against the Grain, Hair, f heart (also 
simply against me ~ against my feelings) : (of an 
action) to be uncongenial, exdte repugnance (see 
Against 9 b', 10), 

C1460 Towneley Myst.xx. 221 It goy.se agans myn hart 
full sore. <zX58S Sidney Arcadia 1. (1633) 49 As it went 
against my hearUobreake any way from you. 2749 Fielding 
Tom yonts xi. ii. It would go horribly against me to have 
her come to any harm. x8M M<Carthv & Mrs, C. Praed 
Ladies' Gallery 1 . ii. 57 It went against me not to give the 
poor fellow some sort of burial. 

52. Go at — . To make an attack upon ; to take 
in hand vigorously. To go at it \ to enter upon 
an action, contest, etc. with energy. To go at the 
collar (said of a horse ; see CoLtAii sh. 6 ). 

2820 Examiner No. 637. 403/1 Our.. Orator went at it 
again, like a Titan refreshed. 1853 Kingsley Water-bab. 
324 At his legs the little dog went. x88x Mrs. C. Praed 
Policy 4 * Passion I. x. 204 I’m a plain-spoken man, and I go 
at a thing straight, without beating through the bush. 1887 
P. Fendall Sexto Last 1 . 1, x. 248 Selina went at her again 
for further information. x8M Berksh. Gloss, s. v., A labourer 
enquired in the morning, ‘What be I to go at to-daay?’ 
28M Harper's Mag. July 183 In front.. stretched a mighty 
crevasse. .He went at it with a bound. 2890 Boldrewood 
Col. Reformer {1891) 291 The highly-conditioned horses 
went at their collars. .and. .rattled along. 

53. Go before — . 

a. To precede in time or serial order, be 
anterior to. 

2382 WvcLiF Ecclus. i. 3 The wisdam of God goende te- 
forn alle thingus.who enserchede? 1522 Fisher Serm, agst. 
Luther Wks. U876) 328 The workes that gothe before faythe. 
2620 H. ^VRTOU Babel no Betkel6TheCounce\l..stiTp:isseth 
. .all that went before it. 2837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic 
XV. (1866) I. 276 The other two [proposition';], as naturally 
going before the conclusion, they have styled the premises. 
1849 Tait's Mag, XVI. 81/2 Pity 'tis these should pay for 
the bad men who have gone before them. 

+ b. To take precedence of, be superior to. Obs. 
2612 Shaks, Cymb. 1, Jv. 78 If she went before others 
I haue scene as that Diamond of yours out-lusters many 
I haue beheld. 

. 54u GobeMnd — . {See Bmiav prep. 3 and 8 c.) 
Also, in recent use, to reopen a question seltled by 
(a previous decision or agreement). 

x8^R. A. King Leal Lass 11 . iv. 63Ma^rJ’Mayhemust— 
lhis was a po'iiul.ate he would not go behind. 2890 Spectator 
8 Feb.. It was a piece of sharp practice, an attempt to go 
behind the settlement made by Cardinal Manning Ictc.]. 
2892 Law Reports 2 Q. Bench 544 In such a case the Court 
will go behind the compromise in order to see the nature of 
the original debt. 

t55. Go beside — . To pass over, miss. Ohs. 

<^* 37 Si *38* [see Beside B4I. 2530 Palsgr. 571/1, I go 
besydes my purpose.yVyhwAr a 7no» esme. 27^ Geraldina 
I. 39 He cannot bear to see the loaves and fishes go beside 
jus family. 

f 66 . Go between — . To act as a mediator 
between ; to reconcile. Ohs. 

2549 Latimer 2nd Serm. IH. Edw. VI (Arb.) 63 The 
regent of France was fain to be sent for from beyond the 
seas, to set them at one,and go between them. 2602 Shaks. 
All's iVe/lv. iii, 256 , 1 did goc betweene them as 1 said, but 
more then that he loued her. 


67. Go by — . 

-j* a. To neglect, pass without notice ; to pass 
unheeded. Obs. (Cf. Go-by sb.) 

c 2450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7267 )>air ordure reule [jai 
went bathe by And leuyd our dishonestly. 25x3 Douglas 
AEneis vii. vui. 66 The messmger is nocht gone by rayne 
eris [L. non,.ine^ nuntius aures\. 2549 Compl. 

Scot. viii. 72 O ignorant.. pepil, gone by the pathvaye of 
verteouse Knaulage. a 2592 H. Smith IVks. (2866-7) L ^34 
When you can go by an offence, and.. suffer trouble quietly, 
you have a kind of peace and joy in your heart. 

t b. To goby ends day : to pass one's prime. 

2818 sporting Mag. I.295 Rainer., was considered rather 
gone by his day. 

*1’ e. To go by the vsorsCf worst \ to be worsted. 

2563 Golding Carsar i. (2565) 23 To whom the Heduanes 
..had,.gyuen battcll : wherin wing by the wors, they had 
receyued great domage. 1639 F. Robarts Cod’s Holy Ho. 
ix. 63 As he [Moses] lifted up his hands to God, Amalek 
went by the worst. 2672 Milton Samson 903 In argument 
•with men a woman ever Goes by the worse. 2727 Boyer Fr. 
Did. S.V., To go by the worst, avoir dn pire. 

, 58. Go for • — . 

f a. To set out, leave, start for (a destination). 

^ 1626 in Crt. Twies yds. 7(1848) 1 . 428 The Lord Roos 
is gone for Spain. 2704 Marlborough Lett. 4- Disp. (2845) 

I. 244 , 1 may have the satisfaction of embracing you before 
1 go for Holland. 2807 Milner Martyrs m. ii. 224 At 
length having left Rome, we went for Bavaria. 

' b. To go to fetch ; to fetch. 

2594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iii. i, Anna, good sister 
Anna, go for him. 

e. To pass as or as equivalent to; to be ac- 
counted or valued as. Now only in to go for 
nothing., little, something, or the like, 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 68 Item the v. day of 
December [1550] was proclamyd that the French crownes 
shuld goo but for vjx. ii\]d. 1577 St. Aug. Manual (Long- 
man) 13 He that cares not to lyve for thee Lord, is nothing 
and goeth for nought. /» 2586 Sidney (1590) 12 b, 

Since she goes for a woman. 16*3 Lisle yElfric on O. 4- 
N. Test. 17 Which for likenesse of stile and profitable vse 
haue gone for his. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse ti. 11. 
ix. § 3 (1656) 150 Faith before temptation hath much helero- 
geneal stuffe that cleaves to it, and goes for faith. 2683 
Burnet Lett. State Italy 186 The oaths, .went for nothing, 
hut matters ofform. 2691 Locke Consid. Loiver. Int. (1692) 
21 Many who go for English Merchants, are but Dutch 
Factors, and Trade for others in their own Names. Ibid. 
137 A Crown with us goes for 60 Pence. 2820 Examiner 
No. 655. 690/1 His testimony would go for nothing. 2867 
Freeman Norm. Cong, [2876) 1 . tv. 293 His plighted faith 
went for as little as the plighted faith of a deliberate perjurer. 
2885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland III, vii. 240 She 
was pretty too ; and that went for something. 

d. To have for one’s aim ; to aim at securing ; 
•j* also as the later go in for (see 81 ). In recent use 
also with stronger sense (cf. e),to concentrate effort 
on the attainment of (an object). 

C2560 A. Scott Poetns (S. T. S.) xvi. 30 Quha suld my 
dulht spreitis raiss, Sen for no lufe my lady gaiss 7 2641 H. 
Peacham Worth o/aPeny 32 Some go for recreations which 
trouble .. the mind more then the hardest study, as Chesse. 
2790 By-slander a88 It is a pity Captain Parslowe did not go 
for twenty thousand pounds, for through such a judge and 
sucha jury he wouldhave received every halfpenny of it. iBoo 
Addison Amer. Law Rep. 23 The present form of action . . 
goes only for the money supposed to have been actually 
received. 2864 yml, R. Agric. Soc. XXV, ii. 445 Their 
breeders go for open wool as much as possible. 1877 Scrib- 
neds Mag. XV. 7/1 Each dog selected his bird, and went 
for it steadily. 1882 MissBraddon viii. 155 

Miss Vandeleur had made up her mind not to ' go for ' any 
marriageable man in too distinct a manner. 

e. coUoq. To assail, attack; whether with physical 
force or violent language. 

2880 Sat. Rev. 18 Sept. 369/2 Every now and then Mr. 
Mercer goes for the cilirens with a bowie. 2890 Illustr. 
Land. Neivs 16 Aug. 194/3 A couple of novelists have 
‘gone for’ the critics. - 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer 
(1892) 243 The black cow, .immediately went for him. 

59. Go into — 

a. See simple senses and Into, i* 7<?^ into the 
field', i.e, for the purpose of fighting a duel, \To 
go into {a Cabinet, Farliamenf) ; to become a 
member of. To ^ into society : to appear habi- 
tually at private or public entertainments. 

26x6 in Crt. 4 * Times fas. / (1648) I, 433 , 1 heard yester- 
night that Sir Henry Rich was gone into the field with 
Sir Ralph Sheldon. 2832 Wellington in Blackw. Mag. 
CXXXV. 267/2, 1 should be very sorrj' to go into any 
Cabinet of which he is not a member. x8^ Dickens Dorrit 

II. V, Miss Fanny ..had become the victim of an insatiate 
mania for what she called 'going into society*. 2888 
hl'CARTHY & Mrs, C. Praed Ladies' Gallciy 1 , jii. 62 He 
wanted to go into Pariiament. Ibid, II, iii. 34 , 1 don’t go 
into society much. 

b. To join or take part in ; to undertake. 

x688 Burnet Lett. State Italy 22 Those who are discon- 
tented do naturally go into every new thing that, .promises 
relief, nijis — Oivn Time (1823) I. 61, When the war 
broke out in England, the Scots had a great mind to go 
into it. 2862 Temple Sari. 270 He had gone largely into 
government contracts. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. 111 
xxvj. 253 He went eagerly into the compact. F. Picot 
Strangest youm. Life 213 He went into a railway, and 
no dividend tvas declared. 

+ c. To agree, accede to. Ohs. 

2723 Addison Cato. 11. iii, Cato, we all go into your 
opinion, a 2725 Burnet Oxvn Time (2823) I. 456 All these 
schemes settled in a proposition into which the King went. 
174* Middleto.n C/cerv 1 . iii. ats Ciceros friends were 
going for\vardly Into it, as likely, to create the least trouble 


■to Cicero himself, 2762 Genii. Mag.iola CuchuDin, of him- 
self willing to fight, went into the opinion of Calmar. 

d. To enter upon a specified state, condition, or 
process ; to take up a specified attitude. Also in 
indirect pass. 

2776 Foote Capuchin r. Wks. 1799 II. 3S6, I might have 
gone into keeping. X78X Hist. Eur, in Ann. Reg. 

If the enquiry was seriously gone into. 2845 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. VI. ir. 302 Expensive improvements have been 
already gone into. 2845 Ld. Houghton in T. W. Reid 
Life (1891) 1 . 356 The Times has gone into open opposition 
to the Government on all points except foreign policy. 
Aihensum 23 Apr. 537/2 'The Marchioness against the 
County*, is just going into its third edition. 

e. To pass or allow oneself to pass into (ecsta- 
sies, hysterics, passion, etc.). 

2677 Lady Chaworth in 12M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V..42 Ix>rd Worcester’s lady is gone almost into a 
mopishnesse with malancolly. 2831 Fr. A. Kemble in Rec. 
Girlhood (1878) III. 71, 1 nearly went into hysterics. 
2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. vi. II. 41 The King ..went into 
a rage with Saxton. 1889 Temple Bar Dec. 533 The man 
..who went into ecstasies at discovering that (^pe Breton 
was an island. 2889 F. Barrett Under Sir. Mask 1 . vi. 93 
An artist would have gone into raptures over the scene. 

f. To enter as a profession or occupation, 

2820 Examiner No. 616, 65/1 His Royal Highness then 
went into the army. 1825 Ne^u Monthly Mag, XIV. 328 
Since he went into orders, he is very anxious not to swear. 
2842 Fraseds Mag. XXIII. 15 The young divine goes into 
the church. 2850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 340/1 He was skilful 
in many ways, but never went into regular service. 2878 
Scribneds Mag. XVI. 860/2 Hicks naturally went into law’. 
2888 Goodman Paid in his own Coin I. xiii. 245 He went 
into practice for himself. 1B90 Field B Mar. 347/1 [He] 
went keenly into dairying. 1890 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 320/1 
The American gentleman seldom or never goes into politics. 

g. To adopt as a style of dress, to dress oneself 
or be dressed in {esp. mourning). 

• x666 Pepys Diary 25 Oct., Lady Carteret tells me ladies 
I are to go-into a new fashion shortly, 2671 Lady Mary 
j Bertie in taih Rep. Hist, AISS. Comm. App. V. 23 We are 
I all goeing into mourning for the Dutchesse of Yoik. 2711 
i .\ddison Sped. No. 64 f 1 When it is the Fashion to go 
into Mourning. 2B62 Temple BarW. 554 She .. shocked ’ 
' Mrs, Grundy by refusing to go into full mourning. Mod. 

: To go into frocks, long dresses, trousers, etc. 

h. To go into (t t Ihe) coviviittee (see Com- 
mittee 3). Said also of a bill. 

2820 Examiner No. 620. 136/2 The House then went into 
the Committee. 2823 New Monthly Mag. IX, 290/1 The 
. . Bill went into a committee. Ibid. 293 The House went 
into a Committee on the .. Bill. 

i. To examine or discuss minutely. To go into 
detail{5 (see Detail sb, 3 ). 

2820 Examiner No. 626. 71/2 It was not necessary for 
him to go into the character, public and private, of the 
^at statesman. 2855 hfACAULAV Hist. Eng. xv, HI. 499 
It is not easy to believe that any tribunal would have gone 
inlosucha question. 2879 M. J. GUESTZ.ee/. Htsi.Eng.xsxx. 
161^ We cannot of course go into the history of these wars, 

j. Pugilism. To assail vigorously. 

2822 sporting Mag, XXXVII. 200 Molineux .. went into 
Crib pell mell. 

60. Go off — . 

a. See simple senses and Off. fTogo off the 
tool: to leave the workman’s hands {obs.), Togo 
off ends head or chump (see Head sh. 34, Chump 
sb.2'b). To go off milk \ (of a cow) to leave off 
yielding milk. 

2665 J. Webb Stone-Heng {,s^2d) 44 The outward Course 
of Stones .. appear not so smooth, and neat, as when first 
they went off the Tool, 2884 Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 
24/4 Or the cows go off milk for a time, and then they [the 
owners of the cows] must be content to drink water, 

b. To shirk ; to fail to fulfil. 

2749 Fielding Tom fones xvii. iii. Did I ever go off any 
bargain when I had promised ? 

61. Go on — , 

a. See simple senses and On. To go on a wind i 
to avail oneself of it for sailing. Togo on board (see 
BoAiiD sb.'i 4 b). Togo on one's knees (see Knee), 
2844 Kinglake Eothen (1847) 66 They rarely go on a 
wind if it blows at all fresh. 

*1* b. To approach (a point of time). Obs. (Cf. 
47 a above.) 

*577 Hanmer Ane. Eccl. Hist. (1585) 377 When the 
Emperour Theodosius went on the eight ycare of liis age. 
2670 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 226, I am going on 
my fourscore and four, Qunrtum annum ago ijr 
mum. 2798 Charlotte Smith Yng. Philos. II L 
Scarce any body have come to sec her here, though .she 
have been here going on three weeks. 

't'C. To enter on, take up (a subject) for dis- 
•cussion ; to begin, undertake (an action). ■ ^ 

2508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. xxxii. Wks. (1876) 23 This holy 
prophete goolh .sl^ortlyon all these in the same ordres 
haue rehersed to you. x6xx Shaks. / rxVi/..T. ii.L i2ilnn> 
Action I now goc on, Is for niy better grace. 

+ d. To consider the case ofj examine judicially. 
(Cf. go upon, 66 c.) : 

2662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 27 xiv. § 2. 206 h'n 
the Jury shall go on thy murdered soul, .. thou ^'ill t*c 
.found guilty of thine oum damn.itton. “ 

e. Cl. S. colloq. (in negative contexts) : To care 
for, concern oneself about. 

2882 B. Harte Flip ii, We don’t go much omthat kind 01 
cattle here. 2^ Eng. Illustr. Mag, IX. 460 She didn t 
go much on me, but the boy was cvcrj-ihing to licr. 

f. To become chargeable to (the Paiush, the 
.funds of a friendly society, etc.). {C(.go upon, 66b.) 
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62. Qo over — 

a. To cross, pass to the other side of. 

XS3S CovERDALE Deiit, iv, 21 And the Lorde was angrie 
with me for your sakes, so that he sware, y® I shulde not 
go ouer lordane. 

b. To visit and inspect the various parts of (a 
building, an estate, etc.). 

1830 Fr. a. Kemble in Kec, Girlhood (1878) II. vi. 183, 
I have been gratified and interested . . by going over one of 
the largest manufactories of this place. 1885 La^o Times 
LXXIX. 74/2 The defendants had gone over the house 
before taking it. 

e. To admit of being placed or laid over. 

1841 ynil. R. Agric. Soc, II. ii. i8r Sufficient dung is 
made on the farm to go over the fallow. 1890 Eng. Itlustr, 
Mag. Sept. 891 Fox gave him a vizard to go over his face. 

d. To pass in review; to consider seriatim. 

rtx586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1633) 170 So in this jolly- 

scoffing bravery he went over us all, saying he left one, 
because she was over-wayward ; another, because [etc.]. 
1644 Digby Two Treat. Ded. 6, I should haue kept it by 
me, till I had once againe gone ouer it. 1687 Burnet 
Contin. Reply to Vdrillas 66 Thus I have gone over his 
third Tome. 1695 Locke Further Consid. lvalue Money 
9t And thus I have gone over all Mr. Lowndes’s Reasons 
for raising our Coin. 1781 E. Rutledge in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev. (1853) III. 380, I really believe we shall have 
the whole business of civil government to go over, 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xx\. 337 One after the other she went over 
the acquaintances she had made. x88x Miss G. M. Craik 
Sydney III. i. 13 Horace and I have been going over old 
letters. 

e. To read over ; to rehearse. 

177^ Sheridan Critic iii. i, Whisk. I wish. Sir — you would 
practise this without me . . Puff. Very well ; we’ll go over 
it by and bye. 1841 Fraser’s Ma^. XXIII. 16 The school- 
boy goes over his lesson, before going up before the master. 

f. To repeat, tell over. 

1690 Locke Hunt. Und. 11. xvi. § 7 And some, through 
the default of their memories. .are not able all their life- 
time to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate series of 
numbers. For he that will count twenty [etc.]. Scrib- 
net^s Mag..^^\. 228/1 He went over the explanation two 
or three times. 

g. To examine in detail and operate on as is 
found necessary ; to revise or retouch throughout 
(a piece of work). Often with again. 

1897 Garden i May 3x8/2 It is necessary to go over the 
beds daily. Mod. Is the picture finished, or must you go 
over it again ? 

h. slang. To search and rob (a person). (Cf. 
go through, 63 f.) 

1889 Referee 2 June 1/2 A few who had.. gone over the 
landlord, left him skinned. 

63. Oo through — . 

a. +To execute (a design) iphs^\ to deal in 
succession with all the stages' of (a business, a 
course of study, etc.). 

i«15S5 Sidney Arcadia i. (1633) t8 The world sooner 
wanted occasions, than hee valour to goe through them. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann, vi. viii. (1622) 133 Barbar- 
ous people count temporizing and delay, as base and seruile ; 
and to goe through presently their desetgnments, a royall 
point. 1700 Wallis in Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 516 He did 
with them go through a whole course of chymistry. 1707 
Addison Pres. State War (1708) 38 The greatest Powers 
In Germany are borrowing Mony, in order to. .go thorough 
their p.irt of the Expence. 18x3 Southey Life Nelson II, 
vi. 37 When he discovered that the judge's orders were to 
go through the business in a summary manner [etc.]. 

b. To examine and discuss seriatim j to scrutinize 
thoroughly. 

1668 Marvell Om xcix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 252 The Com- 
mittee of the whole House hath now gon through that Bill. 
X71X Addison Spect. No. 44 p 8, I have now gone through 
the several dramatick Inventions which are made use of 
by the ignorant Poets. i86x Temple Bar I. 405 It took the 
party some time to go through the contents of the casket. 
1887 L. Carroll Game 0/ Logic i. § i. 14 It would take 
far too long to go through all the Propositions. 

C. To declaim, recite, sing, etc. at full length ; 
to perform in detail, to enact the several points of. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xvli, He has taught that song to 
our Dick . . and I think he goes through it very prettily. 
18x5 Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) II. 21 They must have 
four [Ministers] to every funeral, or they do not think that 
it has been genteelly gone through. 1869 A. W. Ward 
Curtins' Hist. Greece II. ii. iv. 33 “The youths went through 
their exercises under the superintendence of the law. 1877 
Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. 111. xvli. 154 A form of trial was 
gone through. 

d. To experience, submit to, suffer, undergo. 

17x2 Arbuthnot fohn Bull in. App. u, I tell thee, it is 

absolutely necessary for the common good, that thou 
shouldst go through this operation. 1820 Examiner No. 
619. 113/1 He has already gone through unutterable agonies. 
1847 Helps Eriend r«C. (1851) 1 . 19 All that men go through 
may be absolutely the best for them. 1889 Repent. P, Went- 
worth 1 . viii. 158 Wentworth had gone through a process 
of moral hardening. 

e. Of a book : To have all the copies sold of (an 
edition); now only, to be published successively 
in (so many editions). (Cf. pass^ rttn through^) 

1820 Examiner No. 629. 278/1 The Cenci .. had nearly 
gone through the first edition. 2889 J. M. Robertson Ess. 
Critical Meth. 18 The 'Elements '..went through seven 
editions. 

f. slang. To search and rob. (C(.goaverj62h.) 
1887 F. Francis Jr. SacUUe 4- Mocassin iv. 71 These gentle- 
men [cow-boys] had lately ‘gone through’ the coaches with 
great regularity. 2896 Wesim. Gaz. 20 Apr. 2/3 Two men 
were charged in the police-courts on Saturday with attempt- 
ing to * go through ’ the pockets of an elderly gentleman. 
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64 . Go under — . 

To submit to, undergo. Obs. exc. dial. 

CZ449 Pecock Repr. 11. X. 204 Which with thi fre wil hast 
goon vndir for us the lawis of deeth (L. ultra qui mortis 
Pro nobis Jura 5ubisti\. 1881 Lane. Gloss., Go-under, to 
undergo ; to suffer, as in the case of a surgical operation. 

65 . Go up — . See simple senses and Up. To 
^ np King Street : to become bankrupt (Austra- 
lian). To go np the form (see quot. 1683). 

1683 Moxon Meek. Exerc. II. 318 Thus Beating from the 
hither towards the farther side, is In Press-mens phrase 
called Going up the Form. Ibid., Then in like manner he 
again skips the Balls from the second and fourth Row to 
the first and third Row, and again Goes up the Form with 
the Balls. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 368 
That stuck-up beggar .. may marry his cousin, and go up 
King Street the next week for all we care. 

66. Go upon — . (See simple senses and Upon.) 
f a. To attack, proceed against. Obs. 

2430-40 Lydc. Bochas i. xiv. (1554) 27a, Meleager. .Pulled 
out a sweord and upon them he goeth. cs$oo Meltisine 
lix. 348 Go we vpon our enemyes to helpe St socoure our 
frendes. 2530 Palscr. 570/2 , 1 go upon a mannes enemye, 
or assayle hym. 

fb. To be chargeable to. Obs. (f.(.go on,6ii.) 

1^0 Marvell Corr. iii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 18 All things are 
to go upon his Majestye’s own purse. 

•fc. Of a judicial authority: To consider the 
case of. (Cf. go on, 61 d.) Obs. 

[12x5 Magna Carta § 39 Nec super eum ibimus, nec super 
eum mitlemus. 1817 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor 283 The 
expressions, W’e will not go upon him, wc will not send upon 
him, signify, that the king would not sit in judgment, or 
pronounce sentence on any freeman.] 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1633) 3*3 needed no Judge 
to goe upon him : for no man could ever thlnke any other 
worthy of greater punishment, than hee thought himselfe. 
1706 S. Sewall Diary 6 June (1879) II. 163 The Govr. 
bundled up the papers and sent them into the House of 
Deputies, without asking the Council whether they would 
first go upon them, with whom the Petition was entered. 
a 17x5 Burnet Orvn Time (1823) II. 38 They next went 
upon the duke of Buckingham. 

d. To take in hand. Also in indirect pass. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 282 Let’s hence, and heare. .in what 

fashion . . he goes Vpon this present Action. 1743 Johnson 
Lei. to Cave Aug. m Bossuell, The Life of Savage I am 
ready to go upon. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins 1 . xxv. 242 
The first Thing I went upon was a Table; which. .1 intended 
to make big enough for us all. 1896 Pall Mall Mag. Dec. 
470, I , . cannot bear to see things botched or gone upon 
with ignorance. 

fe. = go on, 61 h. Obs. 

2622 Mabbe XX. Aleman’ s G uzman d'Alf. ll. lii. II. 231 In 
all the time that I haue serued his Maiesty .. which is now 
going vpon the three and twentieth yeare. 

67. Go “wltli — . 

a. To accompany, attend as a companion; in 
vtilgar use, to * keep company with’ as a lover. 

1523 Ld, Berners Froiss. I. ccxcvi. 439 Ye shall be soue- 
rayne and gouernour . . of all theym that gothe with you. 
1603 Philotusxcy, Jesall ga with me hame. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 1.544 It was determined that.. Fletcher should 
go with Monmouth to England. 2892 HarpePs Mag. May 
032/1 'The ‘young ladles* he had ‘gone with’ and ‘had feel- 
in's about ’ were now staid matrons. 

b. To be associated with, be a concomitant of. 

160X Shaks. Alt's Well i. 49 For where an vneleane 

mind carries verluous qualities, the commendations go with 
pilty. 1751 JoRTiN Serm. (1771) IV. i. 6 Poverty and riches 
are of themselves things indifferent ; and the blessing of God 
may go with them both. 1873 H. Spencer Sttid. Sociol. 
XV. 361 Criminality habitually went with dirtiness. 

c. To side with, (Cf. 5 a.) 

CX460 ForteScuE Abs. <5- Lim. Mon. ix. (1885) 129 The 
peple will go with hym hat best mey susteyne and rewarde 
ham. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. v. 76 The day Was yours by 
accident : had it gone with vs^We should not [etc.]. x886 
Athensum 7 Aug. 169/3 cannot go with him in defend- 
ing the MS. ‘tibi'..as an ethical dative. 2892 Cornh. 
Mag. July 47 My sympathies went strongly with the lady. 

a. To match ; to harmonize with. 

1716 TatlerlAo. 157 ^12 A Dulcimer, .goes ver>’ well with 
the Flute. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xl. The innocence which 
would goextremely well withasashand tucker is a littleout of 
keeping with the rouge and pearl necklace. x888 F. Barrett 
Lady Biddy Fane III. Ixii. 199, I made a hat for my 
lady ; not so much like a woman's as a boy’s, that it might 
go fairly with her habit. 1890 Murray’s Mag. Nov. 629 
Pride is a luxury which goes ill with poverty. 2893 Comh. 

July93 A delightful baritone, which *went^ beauti- 
fully with her own soprano. 

e. To understand ; to follow intelligently. 

a 1873 Lytton Ken, Chillingly xiii, * Do you go with me ? ’ 

‘ Partly, Sir, but I’m puzzled a little still.’ 1891 Law 
Times XC. 462/1 The Court declared the deed a nullity 
on the ground that the mind of the mortgagee did not go 
with the deed she signed. 

68 . Go without — . Not to have ; to dispense 
with, put up with the want of. 

2596 SHAXS.Merch. F.i.ii.97 , 1 hope I shall makeshift to goe 
without him. 1647 Trapp Comm. Titus i, 26 Faint chapmen 
that go without the bargain, as he did that came kneeling to 
our Saviour, and saying. What shall I do to inherit eternall 
life? 2650 Arnold Boate in Ussher's Leti.{jSZ6) 
Rather than he should go without it, I would bestow mine 
own Copy upon him, if I had it still 2825 New Monthly 
Mag. XllI. 139 We had rather eat the same dinner two days 
following than go without one. 1872 S. Butler Erezvhon 
ii. 10, 1 had to go without my own grog. . 2889 Mona Cairo 
Wing 0/ Azrael I. ii. xo Viola had to go almost without 
education. 

absol. oxellipt. 2458 m TnmeVs Dom. Archit. in.430f 
the porepenyles the hlereward wold habbe Ahood dragirdel, 
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hem goo without. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iir. 
XIX. {Arb.)2i8 That one man should haue many atonte, and 
a great number goe without that were as able men. 2695 
1 Further Consid. Value Money Silver which ever)' 

Goldsmith.. was content to pay high for, rather than go 
. without. 2889 Gissing Nether World III. xli. 253 You’ll 
eat thi.s or go without. 

VII. Combined with adverbs. 

69 . Go about. 

a. To go to and fro, move hither and thither, 
travel in divers places ; (of a report, money) to 
circulate, have currency; also, fto move round 
in a circle, to complete a cycle. 

a xy>o Cursor AT. x26xi Sua langa-butej*an had mari gan 
|7at weri was sco bath lilh and ban. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 
2041 As Seynt Antony about yede, Byddyng his orysoun. 
2529 More Comf. agst. Trib. iii. Wks. 1214/1 As I go more 
aboute than you, so muste I nedes more here .. the maner 
of men in thys matter. 2530 Palsgr. 569/2, I go aboute, 
as a whele dothe,/^ rotis. 2594 Bp. J. King Jonas (1599) ii. 
36 The moneths of the year haue not yet gone about, wher- 
in the Lorde hath bowed the heavens, and come downe 
amongst vs. ^ 2605 Shaks. Mach. i. iii. 34 'The weird 
si.sters, hand in hand.. Thus do go about, about. 2W4 
Wallers Poems Printer to Rdr., For we see dipt and 
washt Money go about when the entire and weighty lies 
hoarded up. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones viir, ii, 1 think it 
is great Pity that such a pretty young Gentleman should 
undervalue himself so, as to go about with these Soldier 
Fellows. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis xlvii, An attorney’s 
clerk, indeed, that went about with a bag. 2877 Miss 
Yonce Cameos Ser. 111. xxi. 198 A report went about 
that Henry had murdered him. 

b. Mil. To turn round. 

Instr. ff Reg. Cavalry 65 Should it be re- 

quired again to form in line on the same ground, the 
divisions will go about, ranks by three’s, 
fc. To use circumlocution. Obs. 
x8is IVoman’s Will 11. i, Why do you go about with me 
thus—why not speak to be understood ? 

d. Nattl, [See About A 6 b.) 

e. To go about to (see About A 10), 

c 2380-1690 [see About A xo]. 2697 Collier Ess. Mor. 
Subj. II. (1703) 14 But because they [Diseases] are natural, 
itseemswemustnotgoabout tocurethem. 2875 E. White 
Life in Christ iv.xxiv. (1B78) 371 It is no sufficient answer to 
our argument to go about to prove that life carries with it 
an association of moral ideas. 

70 . Go abroad. (See simple senses and Abkoad.) 
a. Of a report, etc. ; To circulate, have currency, 

be widely diffused. (Somewhat archl) + b. To 
tear, come to pieces {obs.'). c. To go out of doors 
or away from home {obs. exc. diali). d. To go to 
a foreign country. 

a. X513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 768 That 
thereby shall be ceassed the slaunderous rumour and obloquy 
nowe going abrode. 2535 CovERDALE/J/rVa/i iv. 3 The tyme 
wil come, that thy gappes sbal be made vp, and the laue 
shal go abrode. a 27x9 Addison Evid. Chr. Rdig- (1733) 3 
The report which had gone abroad concerning a life so full 
of miracles. ,1888 McCarthy & Mrs. C. Praed Ladies' 
Gallery II. vHi. 125 My fame had gone abroad In London. 

b. ^ 1568 Satir. Poems Refortn. xlviil 40 It tuggis in 
hoilis, and gais abbreid. 

C. 2530 Palsgr. 569/2, I go abrode, as one dothe that 
othe out of his chambre after a sicknesse, or gothe out of 
is house to be sene. 2725 Pope Let. to Swift 25 Oct. in S.'s 
Wks. (1841) II. 580 Here is Arbuthnot recovered from the 
jaws of death. .He goes abroad again, and is more cheerful 
than even health can make a man. c 2785 Cowper to 
J. Hill 23 Horatio’s servant . . begg’d to go abroad . . ’Tis 
but a step, sir, just at the street’s end. 2825 Jane Austen 
Emma 1. xiii, The going abroad in such weather. 

d. 1729 [see Abroad A 4]. 2786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecd. of 
Johnson 168 His desire to go abroad, particularly to see 
Italy, was very great. 2872 Geo. Eliot Middlemarch i. 
ix, And now he wants to go abroad again. 

71 . Go ahead. (See Ahead.) To make one’s 
way to the front in a race, etc. Also (until 
recently chiefly U.S.), to go forward, or to proceed 
with one’s work, etc., without pause or hesitation ; 
to make rapid progress. 

1B68 Nat, Encycl. 1 . 618/2 Go-ahead is of American origin, 
and is used. .where the British would say ‘all right'. 1870 
R. Brough Marston Lynch xii. 110 Goa-head I in what- 
ever you feel to be your vocation. 2877 C. Loftus My Life 
1 . ii. 45 My brother, .quickly passing him, went ahead, and 
won the match easily. 1883 Harper^s Mag. Nov'. 871/r, 

‘ I will show the way.’ . . ‘ On, then go ahead.’ 1898 Pall 
Mall Ma^. Jan. 82 ‘ Don’t interrupt me when I am explain- 
ing problems to you ’ . . ‘All right — go ahead ’. 

72 . Go along*. 

a. See simple senses and Along adv. In imp. 
Co along! Go along with yon /*= ‘ Be off ’ ; also as 
an expression of impatience or derision, ^ go on. 

*535 CovERDALE Deut. ii. 27, 1 wil go a longe by the bye 
waye, I wil nether turne to the righte hande nerto ye lefte. 
2688 Miege Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., To meditate as one goes 
along. 1840 P. Parley's Ann. I. 29, I asked her for a half- 
penny twelfth-cake just now, and she said, ‘Go along; go 
along’. 1897 Fl. Marryat Blood Vampire vl, ‘Go along 

with you, you bad boy’, chuckled the Baroness. 

b. To go along with ; to proceed or travel m 
company with; •fto follow intelligently (an ex- 
position) ; to agree with or approve of (up to a 
specified point); to accompany, attend upon; to 
be the regular concomitant of ; f to be classed 
together with. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. t. ii. 15 Nor haue we heerein barrel 
Your belter Wisedomes, which haue freely gone With this 
affair along. 2695 Locke Further Consid. Value Money 8 
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If this Security'goes not along with the publlck Stamp, 
Coining is labour to no purpose, a Temple Of Her. 

Virtue Wks. 1720 1. 196 Whatever remains in Story of Atlas 
.. is so obscured with Age or Fables, that it may go along 
with those of the Atlantick Islands. 1727 Boyer Hr. Diet. 
.S.V., I go so far along with you- 1866 Lend. Rn'. 37 Feb. 
188/1 So far we go along with M. Deak and his friends. 
X8S3 H. Spencer in Coutevip. Rev. XLIII. 14 It may., 
result that diminished happiness goes along with increased 
prosperity. 

73. Go away. (See simple senses and Away.) 

' a. To depart, go /rom a place or person, t Of 
time : To pass. 

C1200 Vices Virtues {iZZZ) 11 Ga awei fram me, ciu 
5ewere5ede, for5 mid te dieule 1 c 1400 Apol, Loll. 89 Wan 
he pope gob a wey fro Crist, & dob he contrari . . h^n is not 
be Cnstis vicar, c 1450 St. Cuthlert (Surtees) 4675 h® schip 
sayland away ^ode. 1577 Googe Hereshack's Hush, iv, 
(1586) j8i After which hours, they[Eee.s] commonly goe not 
away. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 304 This one night, which 
part of it, lie waste With such discourse, as I not doubt, shall 
make it Goe quicke away. 1711 Hearne Collect. (O. H, S.) 
HI. 163 ‘Tis pretended that this Smith must have went away 
that Morning. 1841 1. 102 He went away 

as he had come. i86§ C. Gibbon R. Gray xxx, I saw her 
gaeing awa’ in a gig wi’ a man. 

b. 7b go away with : to carry off as one’s own. 
+ To go away with it : to get the best of it, to win 
the advantage. 

1597-8 Bacon Ess,^ Faction (Arb.) 80 Tlie Traitor in 
Factions lightly goeth away with it. x6ix Bible Transl. 
Pref. j, The Edition of the Seuentie went away with the 
credit. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts^ N. T. 561 Thou maiest 
goe away with the glory of a perfect and irreprehensible 
justice 1688 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet. 11. s.v., They shall not go 
away with it so. Hs me la payeroni^ ouje in’en vcngerai. 
t c. To pass away, die. (Cf. go off, 83 d.) 
x6ix in Crt. <5- Times Jos. I (1848) 1. 148 He was reason- 
ably well recovered in show, but went away in his sleep, 
when it was least looked for, 

i*d. To faint. (Cf. go off^ 83 h.) 

2740 Richardson Pamela (1741) 2. 32, I was two Hours 
before I came to myself; and just as 1 got a little up on my 
Feet, he coming in, I went away again with the Terror, 

e. To go freely or with speed. 
a 1732 T. Boston Crooh in Lot (1805) 115 Mariners spread 
out their sails when the wind begins to blow, that they may 
go away before it. 

74. Go back. (See simple senses and Back advi) 

a. To retrace one's steps ; to return ; Jig. to re- 
vert to a former state or mode of action j f also, 
to lose ground. 

2530 Palscb. S7x/x, I go backe, I go backwarde,/<? recule. 
2570 Satir, Poems Reform, x. 357 He wald not lat the 
Papists cause ga bak, Gif it wer Just, bot wald be for him 
frak. 2583 Hollyband CampodiFiorsZs Let us goe backe, 
lest they take awaye our clothes. 1631 Widdowes Nat. 
Philos. 9 Plannets are said to goe backe, when removing 
themselves, they goe not forward their course, but returne 
backe the way they came, in some part. 1647 Chas. I 
Let.xvi Auiiptary I will be content that y« come 

to some convenient Place to dyne, & goe back at night, 
2782 CowpER Gilpin 290 'Twas for your pleasure you came 
here, You shall go back for mine. i8ix Minutes Evidence, 
Berkeley Peerage si8, I was going back to Gloucester. 
1849 Tatfs Mag, XVI. 141/1 The attempts of English pro- 
prietors in the Highlands to go back to the exploded middle- 
age plan. 2883 Stubbs' Mercantile Circular 8 Nov. 982/2 
The people in Nagasaki arc fast going back to their old 
practice of spinning this class of fabric for themselves, 

b. To carry one’s view backward in time. 

2662^ Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. iit. i. § 12 The further we go 
back in history, the fuller the world was of Deities. 270X 
De Foe True-born Eng. 3 Go back to Elder Times, and 
Ages p.Tst. 

c. To go hack from (now also colioq. of, on, 
upon): to withdraw from (an engagement, pro 
mise, or undertaking). 

2530 Palscr. 571/1, 1 go backe from my worde that I have 
suyo,je me desdis. 2704 Marlborough Lett.^ Disp.t^iZ^f) I. 
244 Her Majesty can’t go back from what she has promised. 
1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 106 He could not well go back 
upon his implied assent. 1882 B. Harte Flip iv. Don’t go 
back on yourpromise. 1886 Miss Tytler Buried Diamonds 
xxxjj, 1 will never go back from my word. 2888R. A. King 
X.eal Lass 11. iv. 79 If Gower went back of his promise. 

d. To go hack on : to prove faithless or dis- 
loyal to; to betray, colioq.; originally U.S. 

1868 Putnam's Mag. Jan. 21 Are these Dobbs’ Ferry’ 
vilLagers A going back on Dobbs J 'T would n’t be more 
anom'lous If Romewentback on Rom'lus. sZZ^L'fool Daily 
Post 22 Jan., Some member of the secret organisation has 
gone back on his comrades. 1893 Gunter Miss Dividends 
122 Godby has gone back on them, and the Walkers are no 
more to be relied upon for Church dues. 

e. To go hack of (U.S.) : — go' hehind, 54 . 

• i8m E. H. Griffin in Science 14 Feb. 104 The public .. 
ought not to be compelled to go back of academic titles to 
find out what they mean. 2891 N. V. Tribune 14 Nov. 6/3 
(Funk) lliey c.Tnnot go back of the returns. It is their 
business simply officially to announce the result. 

f. To extend backwards (in space or time) ; to 
have a Jiistory extending b.ack to. 

1873 H. SrEKCER Stud. Sociol. ix. 227 English Geology 
goes back to Raj'. 1892 Eug. lllustr. Mag. X. 45 The 
cavity goes back some fourteen inches. 

76. Go bac^ward(s. 

a. Seesimple senses and Backward, Backwards. 
.+b. To change for the worse, lake an unfavour- 
able turn, decline in prosperity. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 147/r To Ga b-akwarde, retrogradi. 
2530 Palscr. 571/1, 1 go backwarde, I fallmdciteorbehynde 
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hande. 2607-22 "^Kccin Ess.,AtniH. (Arb-)222They..Iooke 
Y^pponn Men and matters with an evill Eye, and are best 
pleased when thinges goe backward. 1691 Locke Cottsid. 
Lcnucr. Int. (1^2) 120 Landed Men.. accommodating their 
Expences to their Income, keep themselves from going back- 
wards in the World. 

76. Go Ijefore. (See simple senses and Befoke.) 

a. lit. To go in advance., b. To precede in 

time or serial order. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edso. JV (1550) 18 b. The Erie of war- 
wicke determined .. to go before with parte of the nauie. 
1585 Abp. Sandys Serin. xiL 188 We learne in the text that 
goeth before in this chapter, that [etc.]. 2590 Shaks, 

Com. Err. j, i. 96 Gather the sequel! by that went before. 
1616 B. JoNSON Epigr. xxxiii, Thou art but gone before, 
WTiither the world must follow. 1819 S. Rogers Human 
Life 751 Those that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves — not dead.. but gone before. 

77. Goby. 

a. To go past, pass (see By adv. 3 ). 

2508 Dunbar Ball. Kyud Kittok 58 Drink with my Gud- 
dame, as ^e ga by, Anys for my saik. 2601 Shaks. Tivel. 
N. III. iv. 398 The time goes by: Away. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. 66Theytooke no notice of us, but let us goe by 
without any ceremonie. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. I. ix. 586 They 
see in tho.se good old times which are now gone by, many 
sources of consolation. 1877 Miss \ovux. Cameos Ser. iii. 
xxxiv. 359 No Italian could see such a chance. .go by with- 
out trying to profit by it. 2885 W. M. Conway in Mag. 
Art Sept. 463/2 They, .let no day go by without its jest. 

+ b. To go unregarded, etc. Obs., 

2450-70 Golagros 4* Gaw. 7225 Quhan on-fortone qubelmys 
the quheilj thair gais CTace by. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. 
ii. 256 Sir, sir, the first s for me, let her go bj’. 1603 — Mens, 
for M. 11, ii. 41 Mine were the verie Cipher of a Function 
To fine the faults, whose fine stands in record, And let go 
by the actor. 

78. Go down. (See simple senses and Down 

a. To proceed, move, or change to a lower place 
or condition ; to descend {from, t of); also iransf. 
(of a road, passage, etc.) to lead downwards. Of 
a vessel : To go to the bottom, sink. To go down 
on one's knees (see Knee). 

a 2300 (see Down adv. 8). C1340 Cursor M, 21612 (Trin.) 
He went doun of his modir kne. 2388 Wyclif Ps. cvi. 23 
The! thatgon doun in to the see in schippis. a 1400-^0 Alex- 
ander 5050 And he gose doun be grece, a-gayn to his tentis. 
C2440 Gesta Rom. xvii. 328 (Add. MS.) Whan the Emperour 
vndirstode that, he went downc of his horse. 2548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V/, 205 b, Hts father .. whiche was gone 
downe to dinner. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 604 Reproof 
unto iho.se that go down into the Seas, and forget all their 
mercies. 2700 S , L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 75, 1 went down 
into the Boat with the other Surgeons. 2768 J. Byron Narr. 
IVager (1778) go There ran such a sea, that we expected, 
every instant, the boat would go down. 2883 Cambridge 
Staircase il. 2r They ivould probably go down to posterity 
with more than an ordinary share of glory. 1890 Temple 
Bar June 156, I do not think he cares a straw whetner 
your temperature goes up or down. 

b. Toextendjbecontinueddown /oacertainpoint. 
1890 Sat. Rev. 5 Apr. 422/2 Mr. Thornton's. . sketch . . goes 

down to the death of James II. 

c. To be overthrown ; to fall a conqueror. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. Vy Jii. Cbor. 34 The nimble Gunner 

With Lynstock now the diuellish Cannon touches, And 
downe goes all before them. 2857 Hughes Tom Broivtt n. 
viii, There are only twenty-four runs to make, and four 
wickets to go down. 2874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 71 
Horse and man went down before his lance at Val-es-dunes. 
1878 Scribners Mag. XV. 143/1 Fanaticism, though bril- 
liant in its first efforts, went down before discipline. iBps 
Blackvj, Mag. CLI. 98/1 Five of the best bats in England 
went down before Spoffbrth's bowling. 

d. To be set down in writing. 

1887 G. Macdonald Home Again v. 32 Down it must go 
in her book. 1888 FAii)r.oyi Miser Farehrother 11. vii. 84 
All this .. went down on the account .. and svas debited 
against them. • 

' e. Of waves, wind, etc. : To subside. 

1670 Dryden jse Ft. Cong. Granada 11. i. My boiling 
passions settle, and go down. 2840 Marryat Poor fack x, 
The sea had gone doivn. 1873 Black Pr. Thule iv, Tbe 
wind had altogether gone down. 

f. To be swallowed. (Cf, Down adv. ii.) 

*579 Gosson Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 20 The deceitfull Phisition 

g'lueih sweete Syrropes to make his poyson goe downe the 
smoother. 2665 Boyle Occas, Refl. (1848) 340 A belief that 
the toothsome would make the nutritive part go smoothly 
down. 2747 Genii. Mag. XVII. 24 His hunger makes his 
bread go doivn Altbo’ it be both stale and brown. 2890 
lllustr. Sport. 4" Dram. News 31 May 372/1, I.. want no 
extra inducement in the shape of sauce or pickle to make it 
go down. 

g. fig. To find acceptance a person). 

2608 Dekker Lanthorne 4- Candle-L. H 3, The woorst 

hors-flesh. .does best goe downe with him. 1679 Dryden 
Troil. 4 Cr. Prol., The fulsome clench, that nauseates the 
town, Would fromajudge or alderman godown. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Uud. IV. XX. § 10 The grossest absurdities .. being 
but agreeable to such principles, go dowm glibly, and are 
easily digested. X733 Fielding Intrig. Chambermaid Epil., 
English is now below this learned town. None but Italian 
warblers will go down. 18*1 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. plackery 
End, Nothing goes down with her, that is quaint, irregular, 
or out of the road of common s>*mpathy. 2822 Hazlitt 
Table-t. II. iv. 64 A poet who would not go down among 
readers of the present day. 1885 W, E. Norris A. Vidal 
I. vii. 121 In fashion or out of fashion, they (sensational 
novels] alwaj’s pay and alw-iys go do»7) with the public. 

79. Go forth, arch, ox rhetorical^) . 

a. See simple senses and 1 **obth. (Cf. Fournao.) 
c 1200 Isce A 3 a //.I, ^2300 Cursor M. 28725 (Cott. Galba) 
Go now furlh and sin nomare. 2393 Langu P. PI. C. i. 4 
Ich wentc forth in J'c w’orldc, wonders to hure. 2549 Lati- 


mer Ploughcrs (Arb.) 17 The ploughman went furtli to sowe 
his seede. 1607 Shaks. Cor, iv. vi. 35 If he had gone 
forth Consull. 26x0 — Temp. i. ii. 44S 0, if a Virgin, And 
your affection not gone forth, He make you The Queene of 
Naples. 284s S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. vi. ix. 603 
As soon as the king should go forth with his mighty banner. 
2886 A. Sergeant No Saint II. xvii. 336 He wanted to go 
forth like the Apostles.' 

t b. To continue. Const, in, to with inf. Ohs. 
2513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 777 That where he 
had repented the way that he had enired, yet would he go 
forth in the same. 1535 Coverdale yo6xxix. 1 So lob pro- 
ceaded and wente forth in his communicacion. 2542 Becon 
Pathw. Prayer xxxix. P v. Let vs also desyre hym that he 
wyll go forth to be a benefici.il father vnto vs. 

c. Of a decree, etc. : To be issued. 

*535 Coverdale Hab. i. 4 For the lawe is tome in peces, 
and there c.an no right Judgment go forth. 2593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. Vl, v. iil. 26 Let vs pursue him ere the writs go 
forth. 161X Bible Isa. it. 3 For out of Zion shall goe 
forth the lawe. 1834 J. H. Newman Par. Serm, (1837) 
I. xvii. 257 The decree goes forth to build or destroy. 1M8. 
B. W. Richardson Son of a Star II. iii. 30 The order goes 
forth that all the encampment is to pass before Caesar. 

Go forward ; see Korwaud adv. 

80. Go in. 

a. See simple senses and In. 

To go in and out : in quasi-Biblical lang., to conduct one- 
self, * to do the business of life ’ (J.). The Hcb. phrase on 
which this is founded appears in the Eng. Bible as to go out 
and to come in ; but cf. yohn x. 9- 
C975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vii. 13 Gaf? inn J)urh naarwe 
geate. ciooo, *12225 adv. 1]. t“i34o Cursor M. 

*3789 (Trin.), I ne may to watir Nvjmne For ©here goon 
bjfore me Inne. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 202/2 Goon yn to a 
place, introio, ingredior. 2598 Shaks. Merry JV m. iii. 
142 He 's loo big to go in there : what shall 1 do? a 1631 
Donne Lett. (1651) 61 In that life one is ever in the porch 
or postern, going in or out, never within his house himself. 
2878 ScribtiePs Mag. XVI. 149/1 I'he men allowed the 
matter to go in at one ear and out at the other. 1889 Mona 
Cairo JPing Azraet II. xix. 72 You are cold . . Would you 
like to go in ? 2890 Lipfincott's Mag. Apr. 477 This tunnel 
goes in a hundred and fifty feet. 

b. I'd enter as a competitor in a contest or game. 
Phr. in and win. In Poker (see quot.). 

1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, This advice was very like that 
which bystanders . . give to the smallest boy in a street fight ; 
namely ‘Go in and win’. 1B82 Poker: how to playitt,g 
After the cards have been dealt. .each player.. determines 
whether he will go in or not. And the player who decides 
to go in, that is, to play for the pool, must put into the pool 
double the amount of the ante, except (etc.]. 1889 Philips 
& Wills Fatal Phryne II. iii. 78 Sit down well in your 
saddle, and go in <Tnd win. 

c. Cricket. To lake the batting. Also, to go 
in to hat. Said either of an individual player or 
of the whole ‘ side 

2770 J. Love Cricket 16 Equal in Numbers, bravely they 
begin The dire Dispute.— The Foes of Kent go in. 2849 in 
‘ Bat ' Cricket Man. (1850) 57 If the striker be hurt, some 
other person may stand out for him, but not go in. 2890 
Field $1 May 790/2 Lancashire went in to bat at five 
minutes to six. 

• d. Of the sun, etc. : To be obscured by a cloud. 
2884 R. Buchanan Foxglm^e Manor III, xxxiv. 132 The 
sun had gone in, and the air was full of a heavy lowering 
sadne.ss., 2889 MaryE. Ckktx:.^ Mrs.Severn III. iii. ix. 221 
The moon had gone in, and it was too dark to see him.^ 

e. To go in to or unto : used in all Eng. versions 
of the Old Testament (after the Heb.J for; To 
have carnal knowledge of (a woman). 

f. To go in at ; to assail vigorously, colioq. 

.2812 Sporiing Mag. XXXIX. 238 Dogherty went in at 
his antagonist’s head. 2849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xviii, 
Sometimes 1 go in at the butcher madly and cut my knuckles 
open against his face. 2887 Pall Mall G. 19 Feb. 2/2 
Napoleon's pet soldiers were far more eager to go in at 
their fellow-citizens than at the German enemy. 

81. Go in for. (Recent and colioq.; sec Sob.) 

a. To make one’s avowed object ; to select as 
one’s speciality or * line of things or as one’s 
usual style or fashion; to commit oneself to the 
advocacy of (a principle or measure) ; to venture 
on acquiring or wearing (something) ; to indulge 
in, permit oneself (some action). 

2849 N. Y. Tribune 25 Dec.^ (Bartlett), We go in for 
all (he postage reduction President Taylor recommends- 
2862 Temple Bar V, 331, 1 do not ‘go in’ with great heart 
for the education of the masses. 2863 Kingsley IVater-Bao. 
316 My mamma says that my intellect is not adapted for 
methodic science, and says that I must go in for general 
information. 1872 Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley 
S.Sea Bubbles X. 293 He had run through seven helps-mcet 
for him, and w’as about to go in for the eighth. 2873 JIrs. 
OnriiANT Innocent III. x. 167 Not elegant— the judge had 
never gone in for elegance — but forcible and clear. 287s 

Pattison Casaubon 94 Lect. .had gone in for council^busi* 

ness. 1876 Tinsley's Mag. XVI fl. 149 Why has no infer' 
teresting heretic gone in for Polydiabolism? *®?5 Manch. 
Exam, 28 Sept, s/i .An overwhelrning majority of me 
Liberal candidates have gone in for Disestablishment. 

Sat. Rev. 30 Mar. 388/1 Thom.os [Bccket] deliberately 
‘went in' for saintship and martyrdom, 2891 A. J. Foster 
Ouse 136 Cyclists who go In for road-racing. 2897 alARin 
Corelli Ziska xii, Why in Cairo should not a hadygo ftr 
a Theban dance without being considered improper ? iB97 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 223 They do not go in for hats. 

b. To offer oneself for e-xamin.'jtion in ; to enter 
one’s name as a candidate for. (Cf. to be fori) 

1879 Lubbock <4 Pol, 4* Educ. Hi. 56, io6i candidates 
went in for malhemattcs, 1889 Eue, lllustr. Mag, Dec. 17® 
Our girls like to lest the thoroughness of their menial 
achievements by going in for examinations. 1894 Wilkins 
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& Vivian Green Bay Tree I. 127 You are going in for the 
History Tripos, like myself, I suppose. 

82. Go in with. 

+ a. To agree with ; to concur with. b. To join. 

1725 IVodrcav Corr. (1B43) 232, I heartily go in with 

your Lordship’s observations upon the subject, which are 
very just. 1^6 Mi^Carthy & Mrs. C. Praed Hon- 

ourable 1 \, xxiv. 214 Do you want to get up a republican 
party? And are you going in with that unfortunate Mas- 
terton and men like that ? 1889 Boldrewood Robb, tinder 
Arms iii, If you like to go in with me, we’ll go share and 
share. 

83. Go off. (See simple senses and Off.) 

a. To depart (often implying suddenness or 
haste) ; to start, set out. Of an actor: To leave 
the stage. At cards : to lead. To go off at score 
(see Score). To go off at a tangent (see Tangent). 

1606 Shaks. Ant. SfCt. iv.xiii. 6 The Soule and Body riue 
not more in parting, Then greatnesse going off. 1660 Pepys 
Diary 20 May, Commissioner Pett .. caused the boats to 
go off. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 121 The Maho- 
metans . -. on their thumb commonly wear a ring of horn, 
which makes the Arrow go off both strongly and easily. 
1712 Steele Sped, No. 51 r 5 His Turkish Majesty went 
off with a good Air. 1749 Fielding Tom yones xv. vili, 
His daughter had taken the opportunity of almost the first 
moment of his absence, and gone off with a . neighbouring 
young clergyman. x86x Temple Bar I. 406 Ethelind went 
off to bed. 1879 ‘ Cavendish ’ Card Ess. etc. 165 If he had 
only gone off with that suit the game was over. 2889 Repent. 
P, Wentworth I. xv. 302 My last proofs went off to the pub- 
lisher’s to-day. 

b. To be taken off (esp. quickly or suddenly). 

c 2440 Anc. Cookery in Housek. Ord. (1790) 425 Take dene 
qwete and bray hit wele in a morter that the holies gone 
alle of. 2594 Shaks. Rich. HI, iv. v. 4 If I reuolt, off goes 
3'ong Georges head. 1602 — Alls Well v. iii. 279 This 
womans an easie gloue my Lord, she goes off and on at 
pleasure. 2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Amhass. 397 
Protesting that if he had him, his head should go off for it. 
2792 A. Wilson Watty Meg, Aff gaed bonnet, aff gaed 
shoon. 

c. Of firearms, explosives.: To be discharged, 
explode. 

2S79Gosson.S’cA. Abuse {Rrh.) 21 When they haue sounded 
Allarme, off go the peeces to encounter a shadow. 2670 
Clarke Nat. Hist. Nitre Gun-powder .. with greater 
force and noise going off. 28215 Scott Guy M. xxx, The 
piece went off in the awkward hands of the poor parson. 
2890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (2891) 298 A pocket 
Derringer, which, .had a trick of going off unexpectedly. 

d. To pass away, die. 

260^ Shaks. Mach. v. viii. 36 Mai. I would the Friends 
we niisse, were safe arriu’d. Sty, Some must go off. 2709 
Taller No. 86 F 7 In this manner.. he tCsesar] went off, not 
like a Man that departed out of Life, but a Deity that 
returned to his Abode. 2779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 56 She 
. . was better a few hours before her death, and went off 
pretty ea^. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch xxv. 
(1889) 288 The doctors told me that he might go off any day. 

e. Of a sensation ; To pass away, cease to be 
felt. 

2825 New Monthly Mag, XVI. 592 This feeling, .gradually 
goes off. 

f. To deteriorate ; to lose brightness, quality, or 
vigour. 

1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth {1702) 2it The Sun 
being now gone off, and ceasing any longer to operate upon 
it, the Vapour stagnates. 2732 Swift Let. to Pope 12 June, 
Women who live by their beauty, and men by their wit, 
are seldom provident enough to consider that both wit and 
beauty will go off with years. 2768 Sterne Sent. Joum. 
(1778)11. x-yo {Fragment) [A manuscript] so faded and gone 
off by damps and length of time. 2832 Fr, A. Kemble in 
Rec. Girlhood (2878) HI. 2x6, I never played this part well, 
and am now gone off in it, and play it worse than not well. 
2842 yml. R. A^ric. Soc. III. ii. 298 My wheat-crops., 
went off in the spring so as to be very bad at harvest. 2832 
Macaulay <5- Lett. (2883) II. 299 His style had then 
gone off. 1881 Whitehead Hops ii. 24 It is necessary to 
pick Jones hops just as soon as they are ripe .. as they 
soon *go off’. 2888 MissTytler Blackhall Ghosts II. xvh. 
72 Her good looks., were unmistakably going off. 

g. To start into sudden action ; to break into a 
fit of laughter, extravagance of language, irrelevant 
or unintelligible discourse, etc. 

2823 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 342 The patriarch and 
fifty monks . . go off into praises of her beauty. 2844 
Frasers Mag. XXX. 467/r In the intervals of the most 
lugubrious chants. .the organ went off with some extremely 
cheerful, .air. 2879 J. C. Shairp Btirtts v. 115 The rest of 
the letter goes off in a wild rollicking strain. 

h. To pass into unconsciousness ; more expli- 
citly, to go off to sleep, in or into a faint, a fit, etc. 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 65/2 She went off in a fit. 1887 
Mobammed Beuani 225 She will go off in hysterics. 
2887 G. M. Fenn De^’on Boys xxxi. 266 His regular breath- 
ing told that he had gone off. 2892 F. W, Robinson Her 
Love 4- His Life III. vii, v. 281 Satisfied with this surmise, 
he went off to sleep. 2896 Daily News 2 Oct. 5/2 He . . 
began inhaling, and soon ‘went off’ to his entire satis- 
faction. 

i. To fail to be carried out, fall through. 

2884 Ld. Selbornr in Law Rep. 25 Ch. Div. 493 The 
marriage may go off. 2890 Sat. Rev. 20 Dec. 7x4/* If he 
died the bargain must go off. 

j. To be disposed of by sale. Also, of daughters, 
to be married. coUoq. 

2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) T12 Fatte horses, and 
especially geldinges, goe allsoe well of. 2687 Burnet Reply 
to VatfUas 5 In this the Printer did wisely: for he was 
sure his Book would go off the better. 2692 Locke Consui. 
Louver. Ini. E<s. (1883) 596 So trade flourishes, and his 
commodities go off well, he will be able to pay his rent 


on. 2749 Fielding Tom fones xiv, vii, Her reputation 
might have been otherwise safe . . and the girl might have 
gone off never the worse. 2829 Metropolis I, 74 Such 
second-hand furniture as a Perlet or a Fusil .. would go 
off no where else but with the fanciful of London. 2884 
hiRS. Houstoun Caught in Snare I. xii. 132 Plain girls., 
did sometimes *go off’ when pretty .ones hung on hand. 
2890 Temple Bar Nov. 437 The tickets will go off at the 
end with a rush. 

k. Of a performance, etc. : To be (more or less) 
successful. 

2804 Mar. Edgeworth Pop. Tales, Lame Jervas 28 The 
whole thing, as the carpenter said, w'ent off pretty well. 
2878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 868/2 We tried to sing and have 
games, hut they wouldn’t go off. 

*1*1. To become bankrupt. 

_ 2688 Miege Gl. Fr. Did. s.v., He is gone off, he is broke, 
it a fait bangueroute. 2703 Luttrell Brief Rel. {1857) V. 
328 Mr. C — , a great exchange broker, who dealt mostly in 
stocks, went off, as said, for about 100,000.^. 

84. Go on. (See simple senses and On.) 

a. To continue a journey. 

C2440 Generydes 6484 Goth on In Goddls name. 2620 
Shaks. Temp. n. L 327 Goe safely on to seeke thy Son. 
281^ W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 953 The ship 
having touched at C. for orders and gone on to S. 2888 
W. Rogers Remin. 219 We were told that we should have 
to go on next day in a caboose. 

b. To continue, advance, persevere, persist, in 
a course of action, in making, dealing with or 
using something; to continue in speech. Const, 
in, with, f to with inf . ; also simply. Also with 
pr. pple. as complement. 

1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 235 Marke how well shee 
singcth . . And goeth on alwayes continuing her songe. 
A 15S6 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 248 Therefore now (said 
she) Dorus go on. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Traz'. 156, I .. 
will here goe on with the description. 2662 Pepvs Diary 
31 Dec., The Bishops ..go on without any diffidence in 
pressing uniformity. 1723 N. Robinson Th, Pkysick 306 
Let him go on with the following Prescription. 2737 Wiiis- 
TON yoseghus' Hist. iv. v. § 2 They esteemed it needless to 
go on with killing them. 2739 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. 
xxv. 92 If you go on to learn at this rate, you will soon 
puzzle me, in Greek especially, a 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 7. 
Dream Childr., They looked up, and prayed roe not to 
go on about their uncle, but to tell them some stories about 
their pretty dead mother. 1872 Earle Tongue 

65 This fashion, like all fashions, went on spreading. 2873 
H. Spencer Stud. Sochi, xv. 362 They go on perversely 
in bad habits. 2884 R. Buchanan Foxglove Manor III. 
xxxii. 8r Go on with your preparations. 2890 yrnl. Educ. 2 
Sept. 478/2 We begin work at 12 and go on till half-past one. 

c. To proceed to (do something) as the next step. 

2666 Marvell Corr. Iv. Wks. 2872-5 II. 192 However, I 

shall go on to continue from my last Letter. 2687 Burnet 
Contin. Reply to Varillasy^ He goes on to make a Parallel 
between the late Protector and King Henry’s Minister. 
2824 R. Stuart / fAA Steam Engine 286 They then go on 
to name a number of individuals on whom ' the eternal 
gratitude of all Spaniards Is Invoked’. 2892 Sat. Rev. 22 
July 61/2 He goes on to quote two passages from Seneca. 

d. To fare; to carry on or get on ; to ‘manage*. 

a DE Foe Crusoe i. iii. (1840) 40 We went on very 
e together. 1803 Med. yml. X. 356 For the first two 
days he went on very well. 2820 Southey Life Wesley II. 
164 Still it [the school) went on badly. 2B20 Examiner 
No, 631. 314/1 Affairs in Spain go on swimmingly. 2879 
M. J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. xlvii. 475 The king now 
determined to go on without parliament at all. 

e. Of an action, work, process, state of things ; 
To proceed, continue further ; also, to be in pro- 
gress. Of time : To pass, proceed. 

2722 Swift yrnl. Stella 18 Nov., (The business] had it 
gone on, would have cost three times as much. 173S 
J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 6 Two Piers .. at proper 
Distances, ..both to go on at the same time. Fraser's , 

Mag. XXX. 2x9/1 This state of things cannot possibly go 
on. 1852 Ruskin Stones Vcn. (1874) I. xvii. 188 The idle 
and curious, who care only about what is going on upon 
the earth. 2861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 38 As time 
went on, the English court grew impatient. 2W4 Lowell 
Biglow P. Poet. Wks. (1879) 247 A thunderstorm was going 
on. 2879 M. J. Guest Arc/. Hist. Eng. Ivi. 574 The struggle 
is still going on. 

f. To conduct oneself, act, behave (in some 
reprehensible manner). 

2777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. i. i. Sad comfort whenever he 
returns, to hear how your brother has gone on J 2819 Byron 
yuan 1. cxlvi, How dare j’ou think your lady would go on 
so ? 2890 F. Barrett Bdw. Life ^ Death 11 . xvii, 12 She 
is playing the fool to go on in this style. 

g. colloq. To talk volubly ; to rail, storm at. 

2853 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char, vi, 162 Her first scene 
with Fenton is inimitable, where she goes on about a wart 
on his face. JB73 Argosy X.yi. 361 He would go on at Fred 
for making himself common. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XVI. 
415/2 He went on dreadful because he couldn’t get at his 
ladder. 2884 G. Allen i’/»V/r//a II. xii. 9 , 1 wish you could 
only see the way father goes on at me about chapel. 

h.. Of an article of dress : To admit of being 
put on. 

2847 in Craig. 2862 Temple Bar 1 . 27oShoes that wouldn't 
go on, and muskets that wouldn’t go off. 

i. Cricket. To take up the howling, begin to 
bowl. Theair. To appear in a part. 

2883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 Bates went on. 1888 Miss F. 
Warden Witch of Hills I. viL 257 , 1 only got small parts, 
and it’s dreadful to have to go on with nothing to say. 2890 
Field 24 May 752/1 A double change of bowling was tried, 
Sharpe and Abel going on. 

j. imp. Expressing impatience or derision : = 
Go your ways ; go along with you. colloq. 

In representations of cockney speech often written 


k. Going 071 for : approaching (a certain age or 
period). Also in absolute tise, = ‘ nearly ’ (so long 
ago). 

2848 J, H. Newman Loss < 5 ‘ Gain 195, I was very’ uncom- 
fortable about the Article.s, going on for two years since. 
2887 Mrs. H. Martin Amor Vincit II. xiii. 265, I shall be 
twenty-three, gojng on for twenty-four. 2891 Miss Dowie 
Girl in Karp. xiii. 174 It was going on for eight o’clock. 

tl. To make an attack. Ohs. 

2622 B. JoNsoN Catiline 1. i, Bold Cethegiis, Whose valour 
I haue . . prais’d so into daring, as he would Goe on vpon 
the gods. 2627 F. Moryson Itin. 11. 265 They attempted 
another Trench . . the Serjeant in going on was shot tlirouch 
the body. 2802 James Milit, Did., To go on, to make an 
attack. 

85. Go out. 


a. lit. To go from within (a place, a house, 
anything which contains); esp. to go from ones 
house. (See simple senses and Out.) 

a\zz3 Alter. R. 54 A meiden. .Jacobes doubter. .code vt 
uor to biholden uncuSe wummen. £2230 Meid Maregrete 
xxxiv, A 1 bet blod . . out it ede Jm. c 2340 Cursor M. 10951 
(Laud) He bad the folk go out echone While he praide in 
the chirch allone. 2388 Wyclif Matt. viii. 32 Thei jeden out, 
and wenten into the gwyme. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iii, 
That Coryn priuely sholde gone oule and bussh hj'm in a 
wode til amorne. 2722 Steele Spect. No. 237 F 3 She calls 
for her Coach, then commands it in again, and then she will 
not go out at all. 2727 De Foe Hist. Appar. iv. (1840' 31 
He can appear though the doors be shut; and go out, 
though bolted and barred in. 2863 Kingsley Waier-Bab. 
20 Instead of going out to dinner at half-past eight. 

f b. With adj. complement : To turn out, prove. 
a 2240 Lofsongvci Cott. Horn. 223 For to schewen hu J)is 
hope to Jjbi ones help schal gon me betere ut ben dude er 
be o 3 res, 

c. To march as a soldier ; to take the field (now 
chiefly Hist, with reference to the Jacobite risings 
of 1715 and 1 745 ) ; also to take part, as principal, 
in a duel. Also in full, to go out to fight. 

1387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 252 pey [the proidarii] 
were i-constreyned for to goo out [orig.exire] of skarsnesse 
of kny3tes. 2397 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, iii. ii. 126 There are 
other men fitter to goe out than I. 2802 James Milit. 
Did. S.V., He went out with a brother officer, and was 
slightly wounded. 2842 Fraser's Mag. XXIII, 25 The 
quarrelsome man goes out to fight. 2870 Ramsay Remin. 
vi. (ed. 18) 228 One of the lairds., proposed to go out. on the 
occasion of one of the risings for the Stuarts. 2890 Coiiik. 
Mag. Dec. 626 He must go out or be under a social ban. 
Out they go accordingly, and the trained pistol-shot kills his 
civilian opponent. 

d. Of a fire, light, a luminaiy, etc. : To be ex- 
tinguished, Also ti‘a7isf. andy^. 

C2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 31 His lawmpe gase oute. 
2M9 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 270 Thinks thou the fierie Feuer 
will goe out With Titles blowne from Adulation? 2683 
Apol. Prot. France v. 59 The Sun goes not out when it is 
Eclipsed. 27^42 PorE Dune. iv. 640 And at her felt approach 
and secret might, Ait after art goes out, and all is night, 
1829 Byron yuan i, clxxxiv. Out went the light. 1843 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I, 189, 1 heard Helen lighting the fire, 
which had gone out. 2879 Morley Burke ix. 206 A life 
went out which.. had made great tides in human destiny 
very luminous. 1889 Eng. lllusir. Mag. Dec. 259 My cigar 
went out. 

e. In University use. *1* (a) With complement : 
To take the degree of (doctor, master, bachelor) 
{obs.). (b) At Cambridge: To take the degree of 
B.A. iit a specified subject or itt honours. 

1646 FaNshawe tr. Guarini’s Faithf. Shepk. iv. ix. 257 Thy 
bow Th' hast pil’d so well about these words, that now Th’ 
art gone out thy Arts-master. 2688 Miege Gt, Fr. Did. n. 
s.v., To go out Doctor, or to take the Degree of a Doctor. 
2703 Hearne Colled. 7 Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 2 19 Who went out 
A.M. June 27, 168^, and B.D. Feb. 4, 1695. 2880 Trollope 
Duke's Childr. I. lit. 33 He had gone out in honours, having 
been a second class man. 2890 Guardian 18 June looo/i 
She went out in natural science, but her place in the class is 
not recorded. 

transf. 2690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 209 That 
1 should so suddenly go out poet. 

f. To die. In QQ.T[y\\sfi, logo onto/ the woi'ld. 

1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Stibj. 11. (1703) 31 There are some 
Opportunities of going out of the World, which are very well 
worth ones while to come in for. 2703 Prior Ode to G. 
Villiers 38 The ancient sage, who did so long maintain. 
That bodies die, but souls return again, With all the births 
and deaths he liad in store, Went out Pythagoras, and came 
no more. 1892 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields Sf Cities 10 
[Said of a dying man] He will go out with the tide, may be. 

g. Of the tide : To recede. 


1869 W. Longman Hist. Edw. Ill, I. xiv. 252 Waiting for 
the tide to go out. 

h. To retire from office. 

2820 Examiner No. 664. 846/2 The burthen of all our 
speeches should be, Ministers must go out. 1881 Mrs. C. 
Praed Policy 4 Passion I. ix. 186 It is an absolute certainty 
that the Government will go out. 2890 T. F. Tout //rx/. 
Kng. 273 Stanley . . went out for fear of the Appropriation 
Clause. 

i. ellipt. for to go out of date, fashion, use, (Ac. 
2840 Carlyle Heroes \, Hero-worslu’p, professe.s to have 

gone out, and finally ceased. Punch J. 113A xouse 

the flippant idiom of the day, they [pockets] are going out I 
2879 McCarthy II, xxv. 217 The practme ofthe 
duel in England had utterly gone out, i_8po Haipers 
Mag. Jan. 315/t Has tolerance gone out with astrologj’ ? 
289s Westm. Gaz. 22 Apr. 1/2 Veiy'little yellow isworn-it 
seems to have quite gone out.^ 

j. Of a year: To terminate. 

2877 Mis.s Yonce Cameos Ser. 111. xv. 234 The j*ear 2470 
went out with Henry on the throne. 2896 Daily Lews 
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GO. 

7 Dec. 3/7 The year will go out upon a much better state of 
things all round in the manufacturing industries. 

k. Tkievis* slang. (See qiiot. 1S13,) 

i8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Dlct.^ Go otti, to follow the pro- 
fession of thieving; two or more persons who usually rob in 
company, are said lo go out together. 1819 — Mem. I. xii. 
141 We continued lo go out with one or other of the gentle- 
men frequenting the Swan. 

l . To go io another country as a colonist, 
ambassador, missionary, agent, etc. 

t8So Tail's Mag, XVII. 466/1 An offer being made to 
him to go out to Australia. 

m. Chiefly of girls or women ; To leave home, 
to find employment away from home. Const, to. 

1837 Dickens PicUw. xxxiii, Betsy Martin.. Goes out 
charing and washing, by the day. 1849 Macaulay /fist. 
Eng. ii. I. 330 His boys followed the plough; and his girls 
went out to service. 1871 Mrs. Stowe Oleiiown Fireside 
Star. 80 When .she went out to tailorin’, she was allers be- 
spoke six months ahead. x88S Miss Sergeant Wo Saint 
II. ii. 46 You may go out and earn your own living. 1889 
Mrs. H. L. Cameron Lost Wife II. v. 61 ‘ Something to do ' 
meant in my case going out as a governess, or as a com- 
panion. • 

n. To mix in general society. 

1768 Foote Devil on two Sticks lu. (1778) 67 My father, 
Sir, as we seldom went out, established a domestic kind of 
drama. x886 M‘ Carthy& Mrs. C. Praed Right Honourable 
I. iii. 46 Betty liked society, and was made for it. She went 
out incessantly. 1890 Temple Bar Jan. 34 We do not 
intend to go out at all in Florence— I mean into society. 

o. To be issned, published. 

1892 Sir N. Lindley in Law Times Rep. LXVII. 143/x 
They allowed this prospectus to go out with statements in it 
which were false. 

p. To abandon work. In full, io go out on 
strike. (Cf. Come v. 63 c.) 

1889 Sat. Rerv, 14 Dec. 672/1 The gas-workers who had 
gone out on strike hai’e found their places filled. 1892 
Naiion (N. Y.) 25 Aug. 135/1 The New York Central 
switchmen ‘ went out ’ . . because the others went out. 

q. Cricket^ etc. Of a batsman : To retire from 
batting, end one’s innings, 

1888 Steel & Lyttleton Cricket (Badm.) v. 232 Nothing 
would induce the injured batsman to remain .. he had been 
given out and was going out, 2891 Strand Mag. II. 518/2 
[In Tipcatl If either of the cats fall to the ground, both 
batters go out and the feeders get their turn. 

r. To be drawn or impelled to (a person) by 
affection or sympathy. Also of the feeling itself : 
To go forth io. 

1884 Edna Lyall We Two i, His heart went out more 
and more to the beautiful girl. 1887 Mrs. Perks Fr, 
Heather Hills I. x. 162 Her whole heart went out in greet- 
ing. 1890 Review of Rev, Nov. 428/1 His whole soul goes out 
in sympathy to Edmund Burke. 1891 Pictorial World 19 
Dec. »39/r The love cf a nation goes out to its great men. 

t s. f/n/. in contracted form gvut « go about 
your business. (Cf. go on, 84 j). 

x6oo Look About you xviit. E 3, Gout I haue curtail’d 
what I could not borrow. Ibid. xix. E 3 b, Glo. Gods 
mother doe you scorne me? lo. Gout, what then? 

80. Go out of. t 

a. See simple senses and Out. To go out of llu 
stable : (of a horse) to be entered for a race. To 
go out of hand (see Hand 33 b). 

c 975 Rushw. Gosp. John iv. 30 And ut eodun of 5 xr byric, 
c 1200 [see A 2 b). a 1300 Cursor M. 17704 (Gott.) Ga noght 
vte of hi bus a step. 1483 Catk. Angl. 149/x To Ga owte of 
way, deidare, exhorbitare. 1583 Hollydand Campo di 
Fior 29 Before thou goest out of thy chamber. 1665 Pepys 
Diary 21 June, I find all the to>vn almost going out of town 
[on account of the plague]. 171 x Addison No, iia P5 
No body presumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the 
Church. 1882 Daily Tel. 30 Jan., Mr. Linde allowed Sea- 
man, Lord Chancellor, and Woodbrook to go out of the stable 
one after the other. 1884 M. Mackenzie D/f. Throat !f Nose 
II. 311 If .. a patient is obliged to go out of doors he should 
plug his nostrils with cotton wool. x888 M'Carthy & Mbs. 
C. JpRAED Ladies' Gallery II. v. 86 It has quite gone out 
of my head. 1892 Chamb. Jrnl. 3 Sept. 563/2 The estates 
went out of the family. 

b. To go out of cultivation^ fashion, use, etc. ; 
to cease to be cultivated, fashionable, or used. To 
go out of print \ said of a book, etc., when all the 
printed copies are sold off. To go out of gear or 
order : to become disarranged. 7 'o go out of one's 
tntud or senses : to become deranged. 

1483 Caih. Angl, 149/x To Ga owte of mynde, dementare. 
1818 Hallam piid- Ages (1872) 1 . 277 Much land had gone 
out of cultivation in G.nul. 1825 Neuf Monthly Mag. XIV, 
558 The May-pole is almost gope out of fashion. 1883 
Black Vclande I. xviii. 344 He will go out of his senses, 
1886 Walsincham & Payne-Gallwey Shooting (1895I 93 
Hammerless guns. .are. .very apt lo go out of order. 1890 
Murrays Mag. VII. 60 The first edition went out of print. 

1890 Blacfnv. Mag, CXLVIll. 855/2 Our mililarj' machinery 
had rusted and gone out of gear. 1B93 Monthly Packet 
Oct. 430*rhe name. .had in some way gone out of use, 

87, Go over. 

a. See simple senses and Over; often, to cross 
.a piece of water, a hill, etc. 

1481 Caxton Reynard {pa\ih 12 Ther bysyde was an hie 
montayne . .and there muste brune in the myddel goon ouer 
for to goo to malepcrduys. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 111. iv, 138, 
1 am in blood Slept in so farre, that should I ^^'ade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go ore. 2648 HaftciUon 
Paf’trs (Camden) 202 He will goe over wheather and when 
you aduisse. 1737 Swirr Let. to Pofe 23 July, It will be 
lime enough when hU lordship goes over [i. e. crosses from 
Ireland lo England). 

b. To pay a visit to a place at some distance. 


1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xxi, 1 fear that you 
cannot go over to the cottage. 

c. To pass, be translerred io another owner. 

1818 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) II. >9 The estate must go over 

to the next in remainder. 

d. To change one’s party ; to secede from one 
side to another, Togo over {to Home ) : to become 
Roman Catholic. To go over to the majority ( = L. 
abire ad plures ) : to die (see Majority). 

1687 Burnet Coniitt. Reply to Varillas 123 Some went 
over to the Queen with flying Colours. X704 Addison Italy 
(1705) 516 In the^ (Change of Religion, Men . . don't so much 
consider the Principles as the Practice of those to whom 
they go over. 1823 Monthly Mag. IX. 341/1 Morillo.. 
has gone over to the French with a part of his force. x86o-x 
Thackeray Lcrvel ii, Pye of Maudlin, just before he ‘ went 
over was perpetually in Mrs. Prior's back parlour with little 
books, pictures fete.). 1878 Mess Braddon Verd. I. vi. 
103 After this, 1 shouldn’t be at all surprised at his going 
over to Rome, 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland II. 
y. 154 You will at once adopt [his views) and go over to his 
side. 1892 Standard 26 Apr. 4/7 When a large section, 
headed by the old Leader, had gone over, it was hopeless 
to prolong the struggle. 

e. Of a vehicle : To be overturned or upset. 
Said also of the driver or passengers. 

1890 Boldrewooo Col. Reformer {t8gt) 127 It took al! . . 
Ned could do., to keep from going over in some of the 
waggon tracks. 

88. Go round. 

a. To revolve, rotate. Of the head; To* swim*. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. ii. vu. 124 Cup vs till the world go 
round. x6ix — Cymb. v. v. 232. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 579 The earth goes round. 1897 
Fl. Marryat Fampire x. Better now, Mamma, thank 
you 1 only my head keeps going round. 

b. To complete a revolution. 

1603 Shails. Meas.for M. 1. ii. 172 So long, that ninteene 
Zodiacks haue gone round, 

c. To make a circuit or tour; to visit various 
places in succession. 

1849 Tati's Mag. XVI. 80/2 They went round into the 
markets, and bought up all the com. x86i Hughes Tom 
Brown at Ox/, i. I spent a day or two in . . going round 
and seeing the other colleges. 

d. To circulate, pass from one person to another 
in a company. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ivi. 14 Lat anls the cop ga round 
about. And wyn the covanls banesoun. 16x3 Shaks. Hen, 
Vllly I. iv. 97 A health Gentlemen, Let it goe round. 1779 
Cowper Yearly Distress xii, The punch goes round, and 
they are dull And lumpish still as ever. x8ox Miss Aikin 
Begg. Matty Poetr, Chudr. (1826) i Jokes went round and 
careless chat. 1890 Cornlu Mag.fsxXy ii The frequent laugh 
goes round. 

e. To make a detour. Also coiloq. to pay a visit 
in an incidental or informal way. (Cf. Come 67 a.) 

1664 Pepys Diary $ Nov., The coach Wing forced to go 
round by London wall home, because of the bonfires. 1873 
Black Pk Thule xvJ. 264 Her husband was going round 
for an hour lo a ball that Mrs. Kavanagh was giving. 1885 
G. Allen Babylon viit, He went round to see Cicolari. 

f. To be long enough to encompass. 

g. Of food, or anything to be distributed or ap- 
portioned : To be sufficient in number or quantity 
to supply every member of the party. Also, in 
Card-playing, said of a suit led, when all the 
players are able to follow. 

1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 334/2 We have barely enough 
togoround. i879*CAVENDisH’carrf£rr. etc. 230 Its policy 
lies chiefly in the hope that spades may go round three 
times. 1889 Miss Sergeant E. Denison I. x. iii. 28 To see 
. . that the cups and saucers would go round. 1891 Sat. 
Rez>. 18 July 84/1 The haunch of venison was in such 
demand that Jacob Tonson learnt with horror that it would 
never *go round *, 

89. Go thxougli. 

a. See simple senses and Through. To 

complete what is entered upon or undertaken. Obs. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 777 And sithence he 
had once begonne, he would stoutly go thorowe. X63X 
Shirley Traitor iv. 1, You chang’d Your purpose, why dm 
you not goe through, And murder him? « 17x5 Burnet 
Oxvn Time (1823) il. 300 They promised these witnesses 
a large share of the confiscated estates, if they went through 
in the business. 1716 Jer. Collier tr. G, Naztanzen's Paneg. 
9, I have seen you all go nobly through, and come off with 
Conquest about you. 

c. Of a proposition : To be carried. 

189s Boston (Mass.) yml. 14 Jan. 7/7 Confirmation of 
Secretary Francis considered, but does not go through. 

90 . Go throuffh with. 

a. To complete, carry lo completion, perform 
thoroughly, get to (he end of. 

1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 32 He seared upon his goods .. 
whereby he became the stronger, and better able to go 
thorowe with this enterprise. <2x586 Sidney Arcadia it. 
(1633) J23 Finding P\toc 1 cs able euery vTiy to goe thorow 
with that ktnde of life. 1677 Tejiple Ess. Gout Wks. 1721 
L 145 The Gout is commonly the Disease of aged Men, who 
cannot go through with these strong Remedies, Anson's 

Voy. III. iii, 323 They were prepar^ for going through with 
this undertaking. 1787 Cowper AeA 27 Aug., It is the only 
one (romance), tnde^, of an old date that I ever h.Td the 
patience togothrougb %vjth. jBao^^x’nwforrNo. 629.287/1 
He would have gone through vrith it to the very bottom, or 
else have perished in the attempt. ^ 1890 Neso Ketdezv Jan. 
85 He is only going through with it as a duty, 

\h. To complete an enumeration or descrip- 
tion of, Obs. 


GO. 

1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. IL 73/2 , 1 think I have now 
gone thro’ with all the ornaments that relate to public 
Edifices. 

91. Go to, f go till. 

*fa. To go about one's work, to get to work. 
Chiefly in imp. as an exhortation *= Come on ! 
L. age. Ohs. 

CX20O Ormin 9199 Gab till, & garrkehb Godess we^^e. 
Ibid, 1403S Ant te33 3edenn till, & didenn batt he se^de. 
a 1250 Owl fy Night. 836 Thu gest al to mid swikelede. 
c X420 Pallad. on Husb. ni. 668 In ver let sowe, in October 
go to And transplaunte hit. c 1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 236 
Here shal no man tary the, I pray the go to ! 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis ix. ii. 12 Hay, hay. go to ! than cry' thai with ane 
schout. XS73 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 1 12 Our Cronall 
als, quha is ane freik hot felr, With all his Capitanes reddle 
lo ga to. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 9 Go to now 
bring me a doublet. 16x1 Bible Gen. xi. 3 And they sayd 
one to another ; Goe to, let vs make bricke. 1645 Ussher 
Body piv. (1647) 56 Go to then, shew first how many ways 
sinne is to be considered. 1690 W. WALKER/<frV///<j^.rin^/()- 
Lai. 208 Go to ! let it be done. 

b. Used in imp. to express disapprobation, 
remonstrance, protest, or derisive incredulity; = 
Come, come 1 + Also used to introduce a con-- 
temptuous concession. * 

15*3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 769 But go to, 
suppose that she feareth (as who may let her to feare her 
awne^ shadowe). 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. (i8fe) 4 Go to, 
Martin, go to ; I know a man is a man though he haue but 
ahose on his head. 1602 Marston Ant. 6* Mel. iii.Wks. 1856 
L 31 Goe to, goe to; thou liest, Philosophy. 1741 Richard- 
son 1 . igo (jo to, go to, naughty mistrustful Mrs. 
Pamela. 1798 T. Twining Recr. 4- Studies (1882) 222 Go to 
with your doubts and your wisdom. 1822 Byron JfVmrr 
Tx. i. 4M Go to ! youarea wag. i86x Hughes Tom Brown 
at Oxf. i, Go to, why should we not make the public pay for 
the great benefits we confer upon them ? J. Payne 

Decameron 1 . 50 ‘ Go lo, son ’, rejoined the friar ; ‘ what is 
this thou sayest?’ 

+ c. Sc. Of the sun : To go down, set. OM. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 152 Thou sail pay him 
the price of his Labour befolr the sunne ga to. 1622 [see 
Going vhl. sb. 5 b). 

d. To shut, close. 

148X Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 92 The grynne wente to. 

92 . Go together, 

a. See simple senses and Together. Togo to- 
gether by the ears (see Ear sb.^ I. i. d), 

b. To be mutually concomitant or compatible. 

i6o6 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. xv. 47, Ant. Of C®sar seeke 

your Honour, with your safety. Cleo. They do not go 
together. 1820 Examiner No. 651. 621A Vixenishness and 
virtue go together. 1889 Philips & Wills Fatal Pkryne 

I . V. 104 Baldness, science, and snuff-taking go together. 

+ c. To collapse. Obs. 

1387 TREVisA^r]ff/lfN (Rolls) VII. 7 pat tyme ivas so greet 
tempest .. bat it semede bat al )7e worlde schulde goo to 
giders. 

93. Go under. Of persons: To fail ; to succumb 
in the struggle for life ; to go to ruin ; to disappear 
from society; in Cf.S. slang, to die. Of a literary 
work : To drop out of sight. 

1849 RvxTotJ Ltpi Far West 13 Five ofour boys got rubbed 
out that time.. How s'ever, five of us went under. 1879 

J. Payn Finding His Level, High Spirits 1 . 234 Poor John 
Weybridge, Esq., became as friendless as penniless, and 
eventually ‘ went under ’, and was heard of no more. iMs 
B. Hartk Mamja v», What with old Doc. West going 
under so suddent. 1890 6'a/. Rev. 15 Mar. 330/2 Intended 
for publication a considerable lime ago. .they ‘went under 

, .and only recently turned up^ again. 2891 H. C. Halliday 
Someone must suffer lll.xvi, 264 He had'gone under’ in 
the struggle, as the terribly expressive phrase runs. 

94. Go up. 

a. To go, pass, or change to a place or position 
2vhich is, or is viewed as, higher ; to ascend, rise, 
t Of a sword : To be put up (into the sheath), to 
be sheathed. 

rx3B6 Chaucer Shipnian's T. 21s Vp to hir housbondc is 
this wyf ygon. c X400 Destr. Troy 4978 Goand >11^ by 
degres burgh mony gay Alys. 2535 Coverdale Gen. xlri. 20 
loseph bended his charett fast, and went vp to mete Israel 
his father. i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. v. i. 52, 1 draw a Sword 
against Conspirators, When thinke j’ou that the Sword goes 
vp againe ? X719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xi. (1840) 233 The great 
. .gulf which goes up to Siam. 1793 Smeatom Rdystone L. 

§ 289 The moveable shears, that had gone up with u*!, from 
the top of the first room. 1820 Examiner No. 615. 57/2 
Pope , . resolved to go up to London. 1844 Fraseds Mag. 
XXX, 504 The writ went up to the Lords. j86x Hughes 
Tom Brotvn at Oxf fntrod., He. .did not go up tor^ide at 
Oxford till the end of the following Januarj*. t86t Temple 
.ffnr HI, S15 A certain number.. go up for examination to 
be ruthlessly plucked. 1890 Gd. Words Aug. 520/2 Ihe 
barometer, .is going up at a tremendous rate. 1895 Sufflinc 
Land of Broads 70 There is no such thing as a level street 
in the city : those which do not go up, go down. 

b. Chiefly i/..?. To go to ruin; to be destroyed ; 
to become bankrupt. 

2864 Index June (Farmer), Soon .after the blockade, 
thought we should go up on the salt question. 2878 Serto- 
nePs Mag. XVI. 864/2 Ob, they arc all going to pieces .. i 
should not be surprised to hear of their going up at any 
moment. 1892 Stevenson& L.Oscournf. iPteckerx\\.2\Q 
We’ve rather bad news for you. .your firm’s gone up. 

c. Of a cry, etc. « Ascend 1 c. 

1535 Coverdale i Sam, v. 12 The noyse of the cite 
up into heauen. i6xx Bible ibid. 1869 Wvcnvs, Al/ffd the 
Gt. i. 8 This crj' .. has been going tip from all sections ct 
English society. 1890 Murray’s Mag. Oct. ssO A shnex 
has gone up as to the wickedness of carrying cattle ui>on 
deck. 
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d. To be pot or lifted up ; to be raised or reared. 

188* Daily Tel, 19 May» After some slow play, the 50 weut 

up. xBS; 5Ir5. Perks Fr. Heather Hills I. vi. 114 Eliza’s 
hands went up in horror. 1892 Harper's Mag. May 959/2 
Already barricades were going up in the larger streets. 

e. To increase in number, price, or value. 

.X883 Mrs. C. Praet) Moloch 1 . 1. iv. 79 Wool would go up 
a penny a pound. 1890 T. F.Toirr Hist. Eng. 95 Norwich 
. . went up from 30,000 to 60,000 Inhabitants. 189* Standard 
9 Feb. 5/3 Beef and mutton will ‘ go up ’ for a time. 

f. To go Up and down (see Up). 

VIII. The vb.-stem occas. forms phraseological 
combs, (chiefly or teckn.) having the function 
either of sb. or adj. ; as go-about (see quot.); f go- 
alone plough, ?onethatrequireslittIeguidancefrom 
the ploughman ; go-ashore (a) adj., characteristic 
of a sailor when ashore ; (d) sb. pi.., clothes worn by 
a sailor when ashore, ‘ the seaman’s best dress ’ 
(StAyth .SflzVijr’j IVord-bA .iSO'i) ; i^Nexv Zealand^ 
an iron cauldron with three feet, and attachments 
for hanging it over a fire [said to be a corruption 
of Maori kohucC\ (seeMorris/^^w/r<z/-.£‘w^.); go-aa-- 
you-please <z., (of a race, hence^.?w. of proceedings 
likened to this) unfettered by regulations ; go-back, 
a going back, a return ; also atirib, in go-back 
game (see quot.) ; i* go-before, a harbinger, an 
usher; f go-by-(the)-ground {a) adj.^ cringing, 
low ; (A) sb.f something that creeps along the 
ground ; a dwarf ; a low carriage ; f go-free (see 
quot.) ; go-no-further, a variety of apple; go-out 
(see quot. ; cf. Goutj 3 . 2 ) ; gae-through-land .SV. 
a vagabond ; go-to-bed, one who is ready to go to 
bed, sleepy; go-to-bed at-noon, a dial, name for 
Goat’s-beard 2 ; go-to-meeting a., suitable for 
attendance at divine worship ; go-up-able fl., that 
may be ascended ; f go-well, a prosperous journey 
outward ; go-within-each-other a., of boxes, 
when each will go into the next larger. Also Go- 
between, Go-by, Go-cart, Go-down. 

x6xi CoTOR., Enionrure^ a compasse. .any thing that com- 
passeth, and incloseth another ; a *goe-about. 1806-7 A. 
Young Agric. 1 . 143 Mr. Newman uses the skim 

coulter constant^.. 1 saw it working well on his farm, 
attached to his *Go-alone plough. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. 
xi. 164 A sailor will not be likely to interlard his *go<ishore 
talk with clew-lines[etc.]. 1885 RuNciMANy^/)!i/>^rf<5-.S'/i.98 
Burnage looked ve^ well in his *go-ashores. 1885 Pall 
MallG, 13 Jan. 1/2 Governments entering into a*go-as-you- 
please competition in annexation. 1890 Century Mag. June 
207 /x Most of these long distance matches are now of the 
go-as-you-please class. 1873 * Cavendish ’ & Bennett Bil- 
liards IX He played the best amateurs the *go-back game, 
fihy-up. .It seems only to have been played by screwing back 
and by crossing *, and not by returning from the slow list 
cushion, 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother "xzq It’s a 
sort of go-back into the old life. 1625 Massinger New Way 

I. ti, You thinke you haue spoke wisely goodman Amble, My 
ladie’s *gobefore. 1659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. iv. xvii, 
52X Would any thing . . be more . . despicable in the eyes of 
the people, .than .. such *Go*by*ground Governours, 1581 

J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 384 b. Creeping yet lyke a 
Seely goebyground. 1595 Cofley Wits, Fits, tj* Fancies zo'Z 
Indeed sir. . I had need haue two eyes, to discerne so pettie a 

f oe by ground as you. 1797 Mary ’RoDltiSoa Walsingham 
II. 176 A go-by-the-ground, with two wheels, just for all the 
world like a cart. 1809 AIalkin Gil Bias iv. ix. He was a 
little go-by-lhe-ground, scarcely up to my shoulders. 1885 
Edwards in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 585/1 Stamped wrappers for 
newspapers were made experimentally in London ^by Mr. 
Charles Whiting under the name of ‘*go-frees’, in 1830. 
1^4 Evelyn Kal. Hori. 80 Apples. Rousetting, .. the 
*Go-no-further, or Cats-hcdd. 185$ Miss Manning Old 
Chelsea Bun-House xiv. 228 The large Cat's-head Apples 
that some call * Go-no*farther 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
*Go out (Hydraulic engineering), a sluice^ in an embank- 
ment for allowing water to escape from tidal lands when 
the tide is out. 17 . . Clerk Tamos xiii. in Child Ballads 
vni. cclx. (1892) 428 Woud I forsake my ain gude lord 
And follow you, a *gae-through-land ? 1759 Comfl. Let.- 
writer (ed. 6) 221 The crowd of *Go-to-beds had taken 
themselves away. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i.xvii. 167 This hearbe 
is now called, .in English Goates bearde. .and*Go to bedde 
at Noone. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cclii. 73 It shuttelh it 
selfe at twelve of the clocke. .wherefore it was called Go to 
bed at noon. 1835 HALiBURTONC/(?e/t?«.Ser.i.ix, One of those 
blue-noses, with his *go-to-meetin clothes on. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown ii. v, I want to give you a true picture . . 
not a kid-glove and go-to-meeting-coat picture. 1870 Miss 
Broughton Red as Rose I. 120 Very few men look their 
best in their Go-to-Meeting clothes. 2852 Smf.dley L. 
Arundel xxxili. 249 Starting for the Rhine, which .. it was 
their intention to go up as far as it was *go-up.able. 1641 
Brome Joviall Cre7v ii. Wks. 1873 III. 388 Now bowse a 
round health to the *Go-well and Corn-well Of Cisley Bum- 
trincket that lies in the Strummel. iB8g Anthony's Pho/ogr. 
Bull. II, 2 The ^go-within-each-other boxes, my camera. 
Phrase-key. 

Go ! imper. 21 d, 22 ; from the word Go, 22 ; as far as it 
goes, 43 b ; as men, things (etc.) go, 15 ; as you go, as she 
goes [^Naut\ 4 b ; if you go to that, 35 ; (as) the story goes, 
13 ; he goes for my money, 24 b ; here goes, there goes, 22 ; 
that goes without saying, 20; touch and go, 22; what has 
gone of, is gone with — ? 18 d ; who goes (there) ? 8a ; — 
will <»?* won’t go, 38 a; going, 47 ; gone, 48; going! gone! 
24 ; (see also Going, Gone) ; g a-begging, a-hunting, etc., 
320;,?' about, ipre/.) 49, {adv.) 69 ; g abroad, 70 ; g accord- 
ing to, 5; g after, 50; g against, 51, i8b; ^ ahead, 71; 
^along, 72 ; ^and — , 32 c ; ^apprentice, 32 f ; ^ at, 52 ; ^-at 
a price, etc., 12, 24 j g away, 73 ; g back, 74 ; g back from, 
74 c ; ^ back upon, 74 c, d ; ^ backward(s, 75 ; g bail, 32 f ; 
g bang, etc., xo; g before, {/rcF) 53, (adv.) 76; g before 


a jur>’, 33 ; g behind, 54; g beside, 55 ; g better, 36 ; g 
between, 56; g by, (prep.) 57, (adz\) 77; ^ by (= be 
guided or determined by), 5; ^ by default, x8c; ^ by a 
name, 14 ; g cheap, 24 ; g current, 12 ; ^ down, 78 ; g far, 
35* 43 J g foi‘> 58, 18 h ; ^ for a price, 24 ; g for current, X2 ; 
g for to do, 34 c ; ^ forth, 79 ; g free, 23 ; g from one’s word, 
21 c ; ^ halves (with), 35 c ; ^ hard, x8; ^ high; 8 b ; ^ ill 
(with), t 8 ; ^ in, 80 ; ^in (=be spent in), 25 ; ^ in and out, 
80 a ; ^ in at, 80 f ; ^ in for, 8x ; ^ in to or unto, 80 e ; ^ in 
with, 82; ^in favour of, 18 b; ^in<rrinto holes, 29 a; ^into, 
59. 38 46 ; g (great) lengths, 35 ; g less, 35 b, 44 ; g 
near, nigh, 35 ; g off, (prep.) 60, (adv.) 83 ; g on, (Prep.) 61, 
(adv.) 84; ^on(=:act or depend on), 5; ^on(=be reported 
concerning), 13 ; ^ on the highway, road, streets, 31c; ^ on 
one's side, 18 b; ^out, 85; ^out of, 86 ; ^ out of(=be paid 
out of), 25 b ; ^ over, (Prep.) 62, (advi) Zj g the pace, 2 c ; 
g quit, 23 ; g round, 88 ; g shares (with), 35 c ; ^ short, 6 ; 
g through, iprepi) 63, (atnt.) 89 ; ^ through witn, 90 ; ^ to 
(adv.), 91 ; ^to the bad, 43 b ; ^to the bar, 31 c; ^ to Bath, 
Jericho, etc., 30 b ; ^ to blows, cuffs, etc., 34 ; ^ to the bull, 
etc. (=copulate with), 31 b; ^todo(=attempt or venture to 
do), 34 b, c ; ^ to expense, trouble, etc., 35 d ; ^ to one's 
heart, 37 b ; ^ to law, 34 ; ^ to pieces, to rack and ruin, 44 c ; 
^to sea, 3X d ; ^ to sleep, 3od ; ^to war, 32; g to work, 34 ; 
g together, 92 ; g under, (Prep^ 64, (adv.) 93 ; g under a 
name, 14 ; g unpunished, unrewarded, etc., 23 ; g up, 
(Prep.) 65, (adv.) 94 ; g upon, 66 ; ^ upon (=act or proceed 
upon', 5; ^upon {=be reported concerning), 13 ; ^(a great, 
long, some) way (towards), 35, 43 c, d ; ^ one’s way, 21 b ; 
^welUwith), 18, 19; ^ with, 67; ^ with (=act in harmony 
with), 5 a j ^ with child, 7 ; g without, 68. 

Goa ^ (g^u'a). The name of a city in India, the 
capital of the Portuguese dominion in that country, 
used attrib. in the names of certain articles, as Goa 
bean, the seed of Psophocarpus ieiragonolobtis (J. 
Smith Did. Names PL 1882) ; Goa jdum, the fruit 
of Parinarium excelsum (Yule) ; Goa powdery a 
medicament used for Bombay eczema, derived from 
the Brazilian araroba-tree (Yule) ; Goa stone (also 
Goa ball)y a fever medicine at one time greatly in 
vogue, consisting of various drugs made up in the 
form of a hard ball, from which a portion was 
scraped as required (see quots.). 

1696 OviNGTON Voy. Suratt 262 The Snake Stone, .much 
excels the deservedly fam’d Gasper Antoni, or Goa Stone. 
X698 Fryer Ace. E. India 6 P. 149 Gasper Antonio, a 
Florentine, a liiy-Broiher of the Order [of Paulistines], the 
Author of the Goa Stones, brings them in 50,000 Xerephlns, 
by that invention Annually. 1710 T. Fuller Phann. Ex- 
temp. 30 Take . . Goa Stone, .half a scruple. 17x9 D’Urfey 
Pills V. 347 Perfum’d with fragrant Goar Stone. 1757 
Brooke in Phil. Trans. LI. 70, 1 seemed to find great relief 
by drinking punch, into which Goa stone had been plenti- 
fully grated. 1865 C. W. Kino Nat. Hist. Gems (1867) 256 
The Goa-stone . . is of the shape and size of a^ duck’s egg, has 
a greyish metallic lustre, and, though hard, Is friable. 1874 
Fayrer in Med. Times 6 Gaz. 24 Oct. 47J/x Goa powder. . 
is a fine yellowish powder without smell or taste. ..It is 
sold by the chemists in Calcutta and Bombay in small phials. 
Goa**^ [Corniptly a. Tibetian dgoba 

(Jaschke Tib. i?zV/.).] A Tibetan antelope, Pro- 
capra pidicattda (Hodgson). 

1846 B. H. Hodgson A Nesv Species Tibetan Antelope in 
yml. Asiatic See. BengaTPlN . 335 This exceedingly grace- 
ful little animal.. is called by the Tibetans Rfigda or Gdd 
simply. x888 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 242 We intended to try our 
luck after the goa. 1^3 Lydekkcr Homs ^ Hoops 183 The 
pretty Utile goa, or Tibetan gazelle (fSazella picticaudata). 
Goa 3 (g^tt’a) A name of the marsh crocodile. 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist. III. 31 The Marsh Crocodile 
(Crocodilus Palustris), sometimes known by the names of 
Mugger, or Goa. 

Goad (g^“d), Forms: i gfid, (gaad), 4-6 
gode, (gohode), 5 goode, 6 goade, 7- goad. 
[OE. gad str. fern, corresponds to Lombard 
gaida arrow-head :—OTent. type *gaidd\ for 
possible cognates see Gabe sb.^ The northern 
form is Gaid (q.v.), but in ME. both northern and 
southern forms are less common than the synony- 
mous, though unrelated, Gad 

1. A rod or stick, pointed at one end or fitted 
with a sharp spike and employed for driving cattle, 
esp. oxen used in ploughing (cf. Gad sb.^ 4). 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 1937 Stiga [sick gaad. a xooo Sal. 4 
Sat. qi (Gr.) Hafa 5 gudm»cga ^ierde lanxe, gyldene gade. 
1388 WYCLiF Ecclus. xxxviii. 26 He that holdith the plow, 
and he that hath glorie in a gohode [L. injacuh], dryueth 
oxis with a pricke. c 1394 P. PI. Creed 433 His wijf walked 
him wib [at the plough] with a longe gode. 14. . Voc. in 
Wr.-Wfilcker 586/23 a goode. ci^QProjnfi.Par-v. 

184/1 Gad or %ode,gerHsa. 1539 Taverner Erasm. Prerv. 
(1552) 15 It is barde kyckynge agaynsl the gode. 16*7 
Drayton Sheph. Sirena 361 They their Holly whips haue : 
brac’d, And tough Harellgoadeshauegotf. 1635-56 Cowley 
Davideis xv. 166 With the same Goad Samgar his Oxen 
drives Which took. .six hundred lives. 1703 Maundrell 
joum. Jerus. (1732)110 In ploughing they us’d Goads., 
about eight foot long. 1783 Hoole Orl. Fur. x.xxvii. 804 
A hind . . A rustic weapon for her rage supply’d, A pointed 
goad he brought. x8i6 Scorr Old Mart, xv, Countrymen 
armed with scythes. .hay-forks, .goads. 1875 Helps 
Organiz. in Daily Life 109, I had a thought that drove me 
like a goad. 

2. fig. Something that pricks or wounds like a 
goad. a. A torment, ‘ thorn * sting ’. 

iS6x tr. Calvin's 4 Semt. agst. Idolatries i. C jj b. Those 
same goads and prickes wherwith their consciences are 
prikt and wounded. 1641 ). Jackson True Evang. T. ii. 
138 These pointed and diamonded speeches, which doe 
indeed leave a sting, and goad in the mind of the pious 
Auditor. 1689 Shadwtcl Bury F, iii. 181 Where is my 
Goad' my damned for belter or worse. 1759 Franklin 


Ess. NVks. 1840 III. 255 French forts and French armies so 
near us will be everlasting goads in our sides. i86x Trench 
Comm. £p. to Ch. Asia 80 I’here are ever goads in the 
memoiy of a better and a nobler past. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) T40 1 he wounding goad of a reproachful conscience. 

b. A Strong incitement or instigation, ‘spur’, 
stimulus. 

1600 Holland Lizy xxxix. xv. (1609) 1032 These.. who 
pricke and provoke (as it were) with goads (L. stimulis] of 
furies jrour spirits and minds. x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn.iiZ^z) 
4 That s the way to spoyle all, but with your goad pricke me 
on the true tract. 16x5 Crooke Body of Matt 284 Tho.se 
Females which are castrated or gelt . . the goads of Just are 
in them vlterly extinguished. 1708 Malthus iii. i. 
(1806) II. 82 The labour. .will not be performed without the 
goad of necessity, a 1859 Macaulay Biog. (1867) no He no 
longer felt the daily goad urging him to the daily toil. 1876 
Mozlev Univ. Semt. iv. (1877) 94 Knowledge is a goad to 
those who have it. 

3 . A measure of length, fa. A cloth-measure - 
45 feet. Obs. 

148X Hozvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 17 My Lord schal 
haue of hym ilij.« goodes off white, .and my Lord schal pay 
him for euery goode, xx.d. 1552 Act 5 (J- 6 Edzu. VI, c. 6 § i 
Cottonnes called Manchester. .and Chesshire (^ottonnes.. 
shalbe in lenghe twentie two goades and conteyne in bredith 
thre quarters of a yarde in the water. 1674 Jeake/^^j-V/i. 
(1696) 65 In X Goad..4i Feet, a Mea.sure in <ome places 
for Land and Cloth received by Custom. X72X C. King 
Brit. Merck. L x8i, X2oo C. Goads of (jotton. 1727 W. 
Mather Yttg. Man’s Comp. 399 In London, the Yard is 
used for Silks, Woollen Cloth, &c. The Ell for Ltnnen (^loth, 
&:c., and the Goad for Frizes, Cotton, and the like, 
b. A land-measure (see quots. and cf. Gad 6). 
1587 Fleming Conin. HoUnshed III. 1353/1 The space of 
fortie goad (euerie goad conteining fifteene foot). 1880 
E. Corttw. Gloss, s.v., It represents nine feel, and two goads 
square is called a yard of ground. 

4. A spike = Gad jAI i. 

*8SS J- Hewitt Anc. Armour 1. 81 The spur of this period 
consisted of a single goad, sometimes of a lozenge form, 
sometimes a plain spike. 

6 . Comb., as goad-groom, -prick ; also goad(s)- 
nian = GADMAN; goad-spur, a spur without a 
rowel and with one point (oX. prickspur). 

16x4 Sylvester Little Bartas 877 Thou . . by one man, 
one *Goad-groom (silly Sangar), Destroy’dst six hundred in 
religious anger. 1605 — Dtt Bartas \\.'\\\. iv. Captaines^lo 
And *Goad-man Sangar. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric, 
(ed. 2) 248 The goadman or driver. x8x6 Scott Old Mart. 
vi, Ye may be goadsman . . and tak tent ye dinna o’erdrive 
the owsen. <rx826 Hogg in Wilson's Wks. (1855) 1. 176 The 
goadman whistles sparely. 1609 Bible (Douay) x i'a;/Lxiii. 
21 Even to the *goaeprick, which was to be mended. 1889 
Century Diet., *Gond-spur. 

Goad (go^d), slang. (See quots.') 

<2 1700 B. 'E.Dict. Cant. Crew, Goads, those that Wheedle 
in Cnapmen for Horse-coursers. 1889 Century Diet., Goad 
..a decoy at an auction; a Peter Funk. 

Goad (g^ud), V. [f. Goad 

1 . Irons, To prick with a goad or other pointed 
instrument ; to drive or urge on to something by 
such means. Also with ott or omvards. 

i6x^ Fletcher & Massinger False One v. iii, Goad him 
on with thy sword. 1697 Drydcn Virg. Georg, i. 70 Produce 
the Plough, and yoke the sturdy Steer, And goad him till 
he groans beneath his Toil. 2704 Addison (1733) 44 
His angry Keeper goads him to the Fight. 1841 James 
Brigand xxli. No hand tames me and goads me on. 2855 
Kingsley Heroes ii. iv, (1856) 110 Jason bound them to the 
plough, and goaded them onward with his lance. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 457 They are driven to it by the 
stings of the drones goading them. 1879 Sfcvcnson Trav. 
Cevennes (iZgz) 42, 1 was goading Modesline down the steep 
de.scent. 

2 . ^g. To assail or prick as with a goad ; to 
irritate; to instigate or impel by some form of 
mental pain or annoyance ; to drive by continued 
irritation into or to some desperate action or un- 
controlled state of mind. Also with advs. on, on- 
ward, along, etc. 


1579 Tom SON CrtA'/w j oprw. Ttm. 530/1 It is verie hard 
for vs not to be greeued, when we heare ourselues .so euil 
spoken off, and men goade vs. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. 
11. ii. 182 Most dangerous Is that temptation, that doth 
goad vs on To sinne, in louing vertue. 1607 — Cor. ii. iii. 
271 This [mutiny] shall seeme. .their owne, Which we haue 
goaded on-ward. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. xxxv. 6 Thy 
vengeful Ministers of Wrath Shall goad them as they run. 
1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 555 He was continually 

goaded forward by the public clamors. 1790 Wolcot (P. 
Pindar) Cotnpl. Ep. 7 . Bruce Wks. 1812 II. 356 Tis famine 
goads him, like an Ox, along. 1790 Burke Fr. Rett. Wks. 
V. 264 Goaded on with the ambition of intellectual sove- 
reignty. x8ox Southey Tkalaha 11. xxix, That rankling 
hope within him, that by day Goaded his steps, still stinging 
him in sleep. 18x7 Coleridge Lay Semt. 401 They might 

f oad ignorance into riot, and fanaticism into rebellion. 1849 
Iacaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 575 Many of them .. had been 
goaded by petty persecution into a temper fit for desperate 
enterprise. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 80 The 
deputy, goaded opposition and unreason, had dashed 
into toleration of the rebels. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 
xviii. 363 The Ajawa was evidenilj’ goaded on by Portu- 
guese agents. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 5. 201 launts 
and defiances goaded the proud Baronage to fur>’. 

Hence Goa’ded^/. a., Goa'dingz'^/. jA andppt.a. 
17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan iv. 1203 By swords and goaa'l’f 
Darts compell’d, Dronish he drags his Load across the b le d. 
x8xs W. H. Ireland Scribbleomanta 259 Morality s rules 

planted deep in the breast, Where goading of turpitude necr 
was impresfd. 1841 Dickens .5<zr«.^^ xiXj I don t 
want to say more', rejoined the goaded locksmith. 1851 
GALLENdA Italy 91 What prudent considerations could pre- 
vail on tho trampled, goaded Mdanese, to endure any longer t 
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1867 Parkman ycsuils N. Avtcr. xxx\. (1875) 413 Still the 
goadings of famine were relentless and irresistible. 

t Goa'dloup. ■Si'. Ohs. Var. Gantlope. 

1721 R.\VoDRow.^/i/.C/f.»S“co/. I. App. 102 They threatned 
..that whosoever gave me a Drink ofwater should get the 
Goadloup. 

Goa'dster. rare — '^. [f. Goad v, + -ster.] 

A driver who uses a goad. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, II. in. vii, Cars dratvn by eight 
white horses, goadsters in classical costume. 

Goaf^ Aiigl.dial. Forms: 5 golf(e, 

6 goulfe, goef, 6, 8 goff, 6, 9 gofe, 7-9 goffe (7-S 
geoff(e),8 gulph, 9 goof, goaf. Also //. 9 goaves. 
[a. ON. floor, apartment ; Sw. Da. gidz/ 
floor, bay (of a house or barn). Cf. Goave v. 
Where houses or barns were constructed with a wooden 
framework, the upright posts were placed at regular in- 
tervals along each side, the space between two posts 
forming a * bay ’ (see Bay sb.^ 2), and the size of the building 
was frequently given by stating the number of hays it con- 
tained. Each of these divisions is in the Scandinavian 
languages called a ‘ floor ’ (see above, and cf. Icel. stafgdl/ 
f. stafr a post). See goaf-sicaii below.] 

The quantity of grain stacked in one bay of a barn, 
14.. Addit. MS. 12195 in Promp. Parv. 202 iwte^ IngeU- 
mu/Ht golfe. CX440 Promp. Parzf. 428/1 Reek or golf 
{Pynson golfe or stak), arconius. 1530 Palsgr. 226/1 
Goulfe of corne, so moche as may lye bytwene two posies, 
otherwyse a baye. 1573 Tusser Hrtsb. Ivi. (1878) 125 Let 
■ shock take sweate, least gofe take heate. s6(^ Worlidge 
Sysf. Agric, (1681) 326 A Geoff or Goffe, a Mow or Reek, 
1787 W. Marshall E, Norfolk II. 380 (E. D. S.) Guiph^ 
a mow, or bay-full, in a barn. j8oo Larwood Norfolk 
Dial. (E. D. S. No. 76) 122 The stra that the throsher had 
hull’d down from the gofe in the barn, 1823 Moor Suffolk 
IFords, Goof or Goef, the mass of corn in the straw in 
a bam. 'Riding the goof’, is the work of a boy on horse- 
back, to compre.ss the corn as thrown on the goof, a 2825 
Forbv Voc. £. Auglia, Goaf a rick of corn in the straw laid 
up in a barn ; if in the open air it is a stack. PI. goaves. 

b. attrib. and Comb,^ as goaf-flap (see quots.) ; 
goaf-horse (see quot. and cf. quot. 1823 above); 
goaf-ladder, a ladder for use in a bam; goaf- 
stead (see quots.); also goaf-burned fpU a. 
(see quot. ; cf. gnlv-brfsndt). 

XS73 Tusser Hush, xvii. (1878) 35 Gofe ladder, short 
pilcnforke and long, flaile, strawforke and rake. X787 
W, Marshall E, Norfolk II. 380 (E. D. S.) Gnlplfstead, 
GoafsUad, Gostead, a bay or division of a barn, a xSsg 
Forby Voc, B. Anglia, Goaf-flap, a wooden beater to knock 
the ends of the sheaves, and make the goaf or stack more 
compact and flat. Ibid., Goaf-stead, every division of 
a bam in which a goaf Is placed. A large bam has four or 
more. 1840 Spurdens Suppl, to Forby, Goaf-horse, the 
horse ridden upon the corn deposited in a barn, in order to 
compress it. 1863 Morton O' c/, Agric, II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Goaf-burned, corn heated in a barn. 

Goaf ^ Coal-fftining. Also goave. [Of 

obscure origin; the difference in locality and re- 
moteness in sense are unfavourable to identification 
with prec. Cf. the synonymous Gob (See 

quots.) 

1839 ITre Diet, Arts 978 Before proceeding to take 
away another set of pillars, it is necessary to allow the last- 
made goaff to fall. 1851 Grecnwell Coal-irade Terms 
N'orthumb. Durh. 29 Goaf, a space from which the coal 
pillars have been extracted. 1854 F. C. Bakewell Geol. 39 
These reservoirs of gas, called by the miners ‘ goafs 1871 
Hartwig Subterr. IK xxiii. 279 The fire-damp is very liable 
to accumulate in old workings, or goaves. x88t H, C. MsRt- 
VALE in 19/4 Cent, No. 48. 238 The empty area left by the 
extraction of the coal, which, however, is soon filled up by 
falls of stone from the strata overlying the bed, is called the 
'goaf*. 1893 Northumhld. Gloss., Goave, space cleared of 
coal. Usually printed, but inaccurately, z>s,goaf 

Goafiug Coal-milling, [f. -prec. + 

-ingI.] a. =prec. b. (See quot, 1875.') 

1875 (Ire's Diet. Arls lt. 686 Gobbin or Goaffin, the 
refuse left behind in working coal, and thrown into the goaf. 
xBBx Standard 15 Sept. 5/7 The fire was attributed to the 
spontaneous combustion of the coal dust or the small coal 
in the goafings. 

Go-abead (^muaihe-d), a. colloq. (orig. U. $>) 
[f. the phr. go ahead ; see Go v. .ind Ahead 5.] 
Forward and energetic in undertaking ; ‘ pushing 
enterprising. 

1840 Gcn. P. Thompson Exerc. v. (1842) 147 The active, 
the wide-awake, or as the Americans would call it the 
*go ahead portion cf the Established Sect. 1846 H, 
BrcKELY///r/. Kermoni 232 They were men. .of a bold, go- 
ahead character. 1858 Philadelphia Press 24 July,(Bart- 
lett\ America is a dashing, go-ahead, and highly progressive 
countrj'. 1859 J. S. Mill D/wi-r/. <5- Discuss., Democr, 
Arner. II. 64 Do we find in Canada that go-ahead spirit 
—that restless, impatient eagerness for Improvement in 
circumstances? 1864 C. Kingsley A<?/. mZ.i/V(i879)IL 167 
What a go-a-hc.id place France is I x8S6 Alt Year Round 
14 Aug. 34 Hence our go-ahead farmers are taking to 
machines. 

b. Occas. used for : Proceeding straight foru’ard 
without pause, forthright. 

1879 Dana Matt. Geol. (cd. 3) 116 An animal, as its ordin- 
ary movements manifest, is preeminently a go-ahead thing. 
1884 G. Allen Philistia 111. 196 Straight off without a 
brc.ak, in her go-ahead, breathless, voluble fashion. 

Ilcnce Go-aliea'dative, -itive a., Go-aliea*da- 
tivenesa {^U.S .') ; Qo-alica'dedness ; Go-ahea*d- 
isliucas ; Go-abca'dism ; Go-abea*dity ; Go‘- 
obeadness, etc. 

1846 C. Kiscslkv in Life (18771 1. 143 It is the new com- 
mercial aKstocracy, it is the scientific go-a-head-ism of ilie 
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day, which must save us. 1847 G. W, Kendall Texan 
Santa FI Exped, 153 The indefatigable go-a-headity 
which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon race. 1855 N, V. 

17 May (Bartlett). The natural activity and go-ahead- 
ativeness of our American business men. 1B64 Reader 
J7 Sept. 343 In North American . . you see in railway-litera- 
ture . . an almost exact counterpart of our English system, 
carried out . . with somewhat more go-aheadness. 1869 

H. Deedes Ten Months Auicr. 6 d The go-aheaditiveness 
of the inhabitants [of Chicago] is only equ.alled by the go- 
aheaditiveness of the buildings. xBSi Daily News 28 Dec. 
3/1 The go-aheadedness of the United States. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mt. Royal I. v. 136 The young ladies of the 
present day have a certain Yankee go-a-headishness which 
very much fightens the chaperon’s responsibility. ^ 1890 
Murray's Mag. Apr. 459 Passing from Kimberley with its 
money-making, .and smart shops, and *go-aheadness ’. 

Goal sh. Forms : 4 gol, 6 gowle, 6-7 

go(a)le, 7- goal. [Of difficult etymology. 

After the solitary (but app. unquestionable) occurrence in 
Shoreham’s Poems (cisrs) the word first appears in 1531, 
and soon afterwards is very common ; prob. it had survived 
only as a technical term of some rustic sport, and so failed 
to be recorded in literature. 

Shoreham's form gol, riming with y-hot, suggests (though 
it does not necessarily imply) descent from an OE. *gdl. 
(This would be quite certain if the word could be positively 
identified with the gale found in Cursor M. 8710 (Cott.) : 

* O quick h^^i bath wald be Moder .. And aither wald 
Jiai haf it hale, Bot J>ai mai neuer com to bat gale’. But 
It is not unlikely that in this passage gale, obviously chosen 
for the sake of rime, is merely a forced use of Gale sb.^ in 
the sense of ‘joy ’.) Of the existence of an OE. sb. *gdl, 
with the sense ‘ obstaclfe, barrier some indirect evidence is 
afforded by the apparent derivatives gtelatt, dg&lan, to- 
hinder, delay. The transition from the sense of ‘ barrier ’ to 
that of 'boundary' (sense i) is easy, and the further sense- 
development is parallel to that of L. uieia, and of Dool 
sb.-\ in view of thehistorj’ of the latter word, Halliwell’s 
alleged * Gonle, a barrow or tumulus ’, might be compared, 
if there were any ground for believing it to be genuine. But 
the absence of any record of OE. *gdl or of its equivalent 
in any Teut. lang. (ON. geil, narrow passage, being too 
remote in sense) renders this etymology very insecure. 

The suggestion of Henshaw (in Skinners Etymologicon 
1671), accepted by all subsequent etymologists, that the 
word is an adoption of F. ganle, pole, stick, switch, has 
nothing to recommend it. There is no evidence that F. 
gttttle ever meant ‘^aV or that Eng. goal ever meant 
‘pole ' or * switch Besides, for the form in^^Shoreham, the 
Fr. derivation appears to be phonologlcally inadmissible. 

A Welsh ^4/ is given by Davies Antio, Ling, Brit, Diet. 

I, (1632) with Latin renderings {staaiuin, tneta, siatio) 
which would make it equivalent to Eng. goal. If this 
word be genuine (which seems to be doubtful) It must 
ajiparently be an early adoption from English; the sugges- 
tion in Ftck Idg. Irh,^ II., that it represents an OCeltic 

stone, bwng phonologlcally untenable (Prof. Rhys). 
'The current word in most parts of Wales for ‘goal’ with 
reference to games is eol, mutated gol (g^l), which prob. 
has obtained this meaning through ^its similarity of sound 
to the Eng. word. The Windhllf dialect has a^word pro- 
nounced (g^l), explained ns meaning ' goal’, used in a certain 
game played with brass buttons (cf.Goc*) ; but its ideptity 
with this word is doubtful.] 
fl. A boundary, Utnit. Obs, rare^"^, 

c 1315 Shoreham 145 God nys naujt in Jjcr worldle a-closed, 
Ac hy hys ine hym, J>a3 by nabbe ende ne forjje gol, jet 
over al he hys y-hol. 

2 . The terminal point of a race : any object (as 
a pillar, mound, etc.) by ■which this is marked ; 
a winning-post, or the like. 

1531 Elyot Gov. HI. XX. (1534) 224 a, As in rennynge, pass- 
ynge the gole, is accounted but rasshenesse, so rennynge 
halfe waye is reproued for slownesse. 1538 — Diet., Meta, 
a but, or pricke to shote at, somtyme a marke or gowle in the 
felde, wherevnto men or horses do ruiine. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's /»j/. iii. 222 Let that be appointed the gole for vs to 
run and trauaill vnto. x6i2 Dekker If it be not g’tJocf Wks. 
1873 in. 276 The winning of the gole crownes each mans 
race. <1x628 Preston Breastpi. Love (1631) 263 A childe 
may runne, and another man may walke . . the child should 
have it [the prize], though he that walkes come to the goale 
before him. 1728 Young Love Fame i. (1757) 80 Congreve, 
who, crown'd with laurels, fairly won, Sits smiling at the 
goal, while others run. 1781 Cowper Charity 566 So self 
starts nothing, but what tends apace, Home to the goal, 
where it began the race. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) HI. 510 
Runners, who run well from the starting-place to the goal. 

b. Jig. The object to which effort or ambition 
is directed ; the destination of a (more or less 
laborious) journey. 

[XS48-X573 : See 3.] 1608 Shaks. Per. n. i. 171 Then 
Honour be but a Goale to my Will, This day He rise, or else 
adde ill to ill. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 11. 237 Each individual 
seeks a sev’ral goal; But Heav’n’s great view is One, and 
that the Whole. 1783 H. Walpole Corr. III. 87 Having., 
strolled into a narrow path that led to no goal 1 see the 
idleness of my journey. X839 G. Bird Nat, Phil. Introd. 27 
In many cases we exhaust every variety of error before we ' 
attain the desired goal [truth], 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. II. 
xxiv. 239, I . .beheld the open water, so long the goal of our 
struggles. 1888 Bryce Avter. Commxv. II. Ixx. 550 The 
presidency is the great prize of politics, the goal of ever>‘ 
statesman’s ambition. 

c. Used for ‘ contest, race *. Obs.~ ‘ 

*555 • cf. gole-eud in 6.] 16x7 F. Morvson liiu. ii. 145. 

I am glad, even in this great goale of honour, to runne 
equ.TlIy with him. 

3. In football,hockey, lacrosse, andsimilar games, 
the posts between which the ball is driven to win 
a point in the game. Also in phrases (often Jg,') 
To + carry, gel, take, win a goal : to drive the ball 
through the goal. Hence the sb. has acquired the 
sense : The winning of a goal, the point in the 
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game scored for this; so io viahtf score a goal. 
To drop a goal : see Drop v. 24. f To play a goal ; 
to play at a game till a goal is won by one side. 
The early quots. (1548, 1553, *573) belong to 2 b. ‘ 
1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill (1809) 388 There was no 
person . . could nor should haue wone the ring or got the 
gole before me. 1553 Wilson Rhei. 11 David, beyng won- 
derfully over-matched, made his partie good, and gone the 
gole 01 a monster. 1573 Tusser Hush. cxix*. (187S) 216 Thy 
vsage thus in time shall win the gole, Though doughtful 
haps, dame fortune sendes betweene. X577 Stanyhurst 
Descr. Ircl. ii. 5 a/2 in Holinshed, 1 purpose .. before he 
beare the ball to the goale, to trippe mm, if I may. 1594 
2nd Pt. Contention (1843) 127 The goale is lost thou house 
of Lancaster. 1596 Drayton Leg. ir. 108 The most Judiciall 
Eyes Did give the Goale impartially to me. ci6oo Dav 
Begg. Bednall Gr. v. (i88i) 110 I’ll play a gole at Camp- 
ball. 1602 Carew Smv. Comw. 73 b, For hurling to goales, 
there are [etc.]. . . T’hey pitch two bushes in the ground .. 
which they terme their Goales, where some indifferent person 
throweth vp a ball, the which whosoeuer can catch and cniy’ 
through bisaduersaries goale, bath wonne the game. 2612 
Drayton Poly-olb, 1.7 Or when the Ball to throw And driue 
I it to the Gole. 1658 Cromwell Sp. 25 Jan., Some of these 
I .. care not who carry- the goal, [so they, but get their endsh 
1672 R. Wild Deciar. Lib. Cause. 12 Let our ftlinisters 
' stand by and keep our Gole, and strike never a stroke . . 
i and let any point . . be the Foot-ball. 1808 Pike Sources 
\ Mississ. lx8io) 100 One catches the ball in his racket, and 
, . . endeavors to carry it to the goal [in Lacrosse]. 1857 
^ Hughes Tout Brown i. v, But how do you keep the ball 
between the goals? x886 Laws Lacrosse ix, | 2 A match 
' shall be decided by a majority of goals taken withinaspecified 
i time. 1887 Shearman Athletics 6- Football (Badm.) 304 
A goal counting as three, and a try as one point. Ibid. 
342 In front of the opponents’ goal. Ihid.,h player.. must 
not only know how to score a goal with a swift low shot 
from his toes, but [etc.]. 189$ Wolseley Decl, <5- Fall 

Napoleon ii, 74_The ball was al his [Napoleon’s] foot ; but 
be turned back instead of making a goal. 

b. Used (also pi.) as the name of certain games. 
1884 Harpers Mag, Jan. 304/1 A sort of shinney .. or 
what we used to call, when we were boys, ‘ gool 1 suppose 
we meant goal, or golf. 1884 Eug. Illusir, Mag. Nov. 79/2 
Perhaps a primitive sort of football, ‘ goals ’ as it seems to 
have been called at Eton in the last century, was the game. 
f 4 . In archery, the mark aimed at. Obs. rare”^. 
s6j8 Noble Birth, etc. Robin Hood Cj, And now the 
Kings Archers had shot three Goles, and were three for none. 

5 . a. Toman Antiq, Used as transl. of L. meta, 
the conical column marking each of the two turn- 
ing points in n chiiriot race. 

1667 Milton P, L, ii. mi Part curb thir fierie Steeds, or 
shun the Goal With rapid wheels. 2736 Nugent Gr, Tour 
HI. S77 The Circi or Circus’s . . where the Romans used to 
run races in chariots, or on horseback, round a goal which 
stood in the middle. X78Z Gibbon Decl, iS- F. 11. x6 The 
space between the two vtcix or goals was filled with statues 
and obelisks. 2857 Willmott Pleas, Lit. xi. 42 Their 
fiercest struggles only carry the chariot nearer to the goal, 
Jg, 1634 KIilton Comns 100 The ,. sun . . Pacing toward 
the other goal Of his chamber in the east. 28x7 Coleridge 
Sibyll. Leaves (1862) 234 The Angel of the Earth. .whilehe 
guides His chariot-planet round the goal of day. 

* 1 ? b. Used for : The starting-point of a race (= L. 
career). Also ^g. rare. 

1697 Drydek rirg. Georg, m, 165 Hast Ihou^ beheld, 
when from the Goal they start, The Youthful Charioteers.. 
Rush to the Race? 1852 Conybcare & H. St. Paul (1862) 
I. viii. 257 From this goal he started to overthrow the 
august dynasties of the East. 

6 . attrib. and Comb.', as goal-bar, -dropper, f -end, 
-post ; goal-ward adj. ; goal-crease (see quot.) ; 
goal-keeper, a player whose special duty is to 
protect the goal; goal-heeping \\A. sb. ; goal- 
line, the line which bounds each end of the field of 
play, and in the centre of which the goal is placed. 

x886 Football : Lmys, etc. 7 The ball hitting the . . ’goal- 
bar, and rebounding into play, is considered in play. xB86 
Lazos Lacrosse xiii, ’Goat Crease shall be a ground-space 
six feet square in front of the goal-posts, 1892 Pall Mall 
G. 15 Feb. 1/3 [The club] is fortunate in possessing a fine 
*goa!-dropper. a 1555 Philpot in Coverdale Lett. Mart. 
(1564) 242 There is none crowned but suche as holde out to 
the *gole end. 2658 Osborn (1673) 92 l\Ir. John 

Hambden made himself still the ’(joal-keeper of his 
Party. 1877 Football Annual 25 ’J’he goal-keeper may be 
changed during the game, but [etc.]. x886 Lazos Lacrosse ix. 

§ 7 The goal-keeper, .may put away with his hand or foot, or 
block the ball in any manner with his crosse or body. 
1893 L. H. Gay in Association Football Handbk. 19 Ihc 
most Important rule in •goalkeeping is never to use your 
feet ivhen you have time to use yourJiands. 7867 Rugby 
School Football Lazos 9 He makes a mark with lus heel 
outside the *goal-line. 1857 Hughes Tom Brozvn i. 

The sixth-form boy who has the charge of goal, has spread 
his force (the. goal-keepers) so as to occupy the whole Space 
behind the *gc>al-posts. 1886 Lazos Lacrosse |x, § 4 In the 
event of a goal-post being knocked down during a inateb. 
1852 Meanderittgs of Mem. I. 131 With a giddy foot and 
•goal-ward rush. 

Goal(e, -er, obs. ff. gaol, -er : see J.tiL, jAiLEfl. 
Goam, obs. form of Gauji 
G oan, dial. var. of Gawn, fjallon. 

1674 Ray N, C. M'ords 20 A Gawn or Goan, Cheslb : a 
Gallon, by contraction of the word. 17*6 in Diet. Rust, 
(cd. 3) s.zr. 2877 in Ecckton Leigh Gloss. Chesh. 

Goapen, var. Gowpkn. 

Qoar,-y, Goard,obs. ff. Gobe, Gory, Goujid/h.‘ 
Goat (g^“ 0 * FI. goats. P'orms; a. 1-3 g( 5 t, 
4-5 goyts, (5 gtttt), 5-6 eaytt, 6 gate, 6 - tiorth. 
gait ; //. 3 gaten, 4 gartes, 6 gates, Sc. gaitio. 

0 . pi. i-3 gict, J-4 gfit, 3 geat, 4 geote, geyto, 
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north, gaite, gayte, 4-5 geet, gete, 5 gheet, 
north, gate, 6 (gheate), north, gait. 7. 4 geet, 
geit, geyt, (gehet, 5 get(t, 6 geat) ; fl. 4 geetis. 
5 . 3-5 Bot. 4 goote, goet, 4-5 goot, (5 gothe), 
4-6 gote, 6-7 goate, gott(e, 6- goat ; pi. 3 gotes, 
■4 gootes, 6-7 goates, 7- goats. [Com.Teut.: OE. 
gat fem. = MDu. geit, geet{e, Du. geit (obs. geite, 
geyte), OHG. gei;^, kei^ ^MHG. gei^, mod.G. geisz, 
ON. geit (S\v. get, Da. ged), Goth, gaits OTent. 
*gait- cogn. w. L. hiedus kid :—OAr. *ghaid-. 

In OE. the vowel of the nom. sing, remained in the gen. 
g'dff, gen. pi. dat. pi. gdtuin„ but was mutated in 

the dat. sing, and nom. pl.^^r^. In ME. the northern dialects 
show the normal gdt^^ gaii, the southern gcot., goat. The 
^\.gxi\s represented in southern and midland dialects hyget, 
geei, gcat ; the northern dialects show an unmutated form 
gait (/influenced by ON. geiir). A sing, geei in 34lh c. is 
prob. the result of assimilation to the plural.] 

OE. gdt being fem. denoted only the female goat ; the 
male was called &ucca Buck ^ 3 . 1 , also gdthucca Goat*buck. 
The extended sense seems to occur in early ME., and i.s 
frequent in the 14th c. The distinctive terms ke-goat and 
sJte-goat appear about the end of that century, an^ are now 
the recognized terms for the two sexes (colloquiallj' also billy, 
goat and nanny.goat'). The young animal is called a Kid. 
1 . A ruminant quadruped of the genus Capra. 
The goat is indigenous to the Eastern Hemisphere, but 
by domestication naturalized in all parts of the world. It 
is especially noted for its hardy, lively and wanton nature, 
and its strong odour. Most of the species have hollow 
horns, curving backwards, and the male is usually bearded. 

Occas, used with allusion to the mention of ‘sheep’ and 
‘ goats’ in Matt. xxv. 32^ 33, as symbolical respectively of 
the righteous and the wicked at the Day of Judgement. 

а. ayoo Epinal Gloss. 1028 Titule l?read caulx] gata loc. 
a 1000 Kiddles xxv. 2 (Gr.) Ic. .blzete swa gat. ctoooSax, 
Leechd. 1. 352 5«nirn hast waeter he innan gset byh* C1200 
Ormin 1200 For gat iss. .Gal deor & stinnkehh fulo* c 1205 
Lay. 21310 J)eh..her weoren in ane loken fif hundred gaten. 
Ibid. 21315 Ich am wulf & he is gat. a 1225 Ancr. R. 100 
Wend ut & go efter gate herden. [Ibid.^ Foluwe heorden 
of geat.] <11340 Hampole Psalter yXvti. 14 [ 1 . 13] Whether 
i sail ete fleysse of bulles, or i sail drjmke blode of gaytes. 
ez4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 It had .. fra h^ine vpward 
he schappe of a gayte. a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. ii, Thay 
squelit lyke ony gaitls. 1579 Spenser SJieph. Cal. May 177 
The Gate her dame . . Yode forth abroad \gloss. the Gote : 
Northernely spoken, to turne 0 into A]. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 155 Stvyne, hens, geese, gaites. 1737 Ramsay Scot. 
Prov. (1797) 94 Ye come to the gait's house to thigg woo. 
1893 Northnmbld. Gloss.^ Gait^ a goat. 

p. <1900 Cynewulf Christ 1230 in Exeter Bh.^ Hy.. 
recta's and beoflaS fore frean forhte swa fule swa gst. 
czooo .S'rr.r. Leechd. III. 214 Jif hu S^sihst mane^a get, 
ydel 7(etacnaS. c 1200 Ormin 1206 Forrhi sinndenn alle hti 
. . E^nedd wihh & nemmnedd gst. c 1205 Lay. 25682 
He makeh him to mete . . ruSeren hors £c pa. seep, gect 
1^x273 geat] and h^ swin eke. A/icr. R. too Hwat 

beoS heorden of geat? 1310 Hampole Pr. Consc. 612.^ Hys 
angels . . Sal first departe pe gude fra h^ Als be turd ho 
shepe dus fra he gayte, ciwoEttg. Gilds 354 Alle 
marchauntes of Get,* Shep, ^er swyn. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xxxiu 14 She geyte two nundrid, hee ^eyte twenty (1388 
geet..buckis of geet], 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 311 
In hat londe be^ many scheep and geet and fewe roos and 
hertes. CX440 Cesta Rom. liv. 373 (Add. MS.) Lyouns be 
pride. Foxes be fraude . . Gete be stynke of lechery, c 1480 
Henryson Mor, Fab. 27 Under ane tree hee saw an trip of 
Gate. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 34 After that I wente 
to the gheet in to the wode, there herde 1 the kyddes blele. 
1513 Douglas ^neis nr. iv. 24 Flockis and hirdis of o.xin 

And trippis eik of gait. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot. I. 7 Verie conuenient to feid horse or nout, or 
flockis of scheip or gait. 

■p In the following quots. the plural forms and goats 

are distinguished as fem. and masc, respectively. 

1567 Thomas Hal, Dict.^ Zehe, gheate, the femalles of the 
ghoates. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 147 The female (which 
are called Geats and the buckes Goates). 

y. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xv. 9 Take . . to thee 3 kow of thre 
Jeer, and a she gehet [1388 a geet] of thre geer. — Lev. 
iv. 24 An hee geit of the geetis. 14.. Songs ^ Carols 
\^th C. (Percy Soc.) 65 An adamant stone it is not frange- 
byll Wyth no thyng but with mylke of a gett, 

б, <z 1225 Ancr. R. 100 As of a licchen .. kumeS a 
stinkinde got oSer a hucke [etc.]. C1275 Lay. 21310 Peh 
har were on flockes two hundred gotes. 1382 Wyclif Lev. 
xvj. 5 He shal take .. two gootes. Ibid, 8 The goot that 
shal be sent out, c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 758/27 
Hcc capra, a gothe. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ HSsop ji. vi. Of 
a wulf which© sawe a lambe among a grete herd of gootes. 
1535 CovERDALE Lcv. xvii. 2 What so euer he be..yt 
kylleth an oxe, or lamhe, or goate in the boost [etc.]. 1584 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, v. i. 89 The diuell .. dooth 
most properlie and commonlie transforme himselfe into 
a gote. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. iv. 37 , 1 scarse euer look’d on 
blood, But that of Coward Hares, hot Goats, and Venison. 
1628 Sir W. Mure SpiriUtall Hymne 326 The damned 
goates hee doth despise ; Poynts out his lambes, whose sin- 
full dyes hee purgde with bloody streame. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
XIV. 59 He,, A shaggy goat’s soft hyde beneath him spread. 
x8*7 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves (1862) 184 Ye wild goats 
sporting round the eagle’s nest ! 1833 Tennyson CEnone 50 
Leading a jet-black goat white-horned, white-hooved. 

Phrase. i6ix Cotcr., Paillard comme vn Moine,l. as 
lecherous as a Goat (say we). 

b. Used Zool. in plural as a rendering of mod.L. 
CapHuie, the name of the sub-family to which the 
genus Capra belongs. Also, with distinctive prefix, 
applied to certain antelopes, as blue goat = 
Blauwbok; Hocky Mountain goat, Haplocertis 
■ inontanus\ yellow goat = DzEREN. 

1731 ’Kie.vax.'C Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 114 The Blew 
goats are shaped like the tame, but are as large as an 
European hart. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (18S8) V. 343 
The Rocky Mountain goat {Haplocerus americanus') 


2. transf. a. The zodiacal sign Capbicobn. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II, 207 Capricornus he goot. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. iii. i. xxiv. (1636) 330 The tenth 
Signe called Capricornus, that is to say, the Goat, a 1631 
Donne Progr. Soul i. 336 The Sun hath twenty tymes 
both Crabb and Goate Parched, since first launch’d forth 
this livinge boat, i 863 Lockyer Gvillemin's Heavens 
(ed. 6) 330 To the west of this constellation we again find 
the Waterbearer and the Goat. 

■fb. The star Capella (Alpha Aurigse). Ohs. 

1551 Recorde Cast, Knowl. (1556) 264 Then foloweth 
Erichthonius, with the Goate and the 2 3 ^'ddes. 1674 
Moxon Tutor Asiron, 11. (ed. 3) 63, I take Capella, alias 
Hircus, the Goat on Auriga’s shoulder. 

'I' C. [transl. of Gr. a?^.] A fiery meteor. Obs. 

1656 Hist. Philos. V!. 63 Hence come those [fiery 

exhalations] they call firebrands, goates, lalling-starres [etc.]. 

3 . fig. a, A licentious man. 

1675 Traherne Ckr. Ethics vil. 90 When a covetous man 
doteth on his bags of gold .. the drunkard on his wine, the 
lustful goat on his women .. they banish all other objects. 
<21700 B. E. Did. Cant. Cretv, Goat, a Lecher, or very 
Lascivious Person. 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses iii. 51, I 
think this devotion of your life to music has had the tendency 
..to make you intellectually an ass and moralh’ a goat. 

b. To play the i^giddy) goat\ to frolic foolishly. 
colloq. 

4 . atirih, and Comb. a. General combs., as goat- 
heard^ 'belli -carriage^ -cheese^ -feet (also attrib. or 

-fold, -horn, -house, -hid, -kind, land, 
-milk (also atlrib."), -pen,-shed, -stand, -thigk\ goat- 
like adj. and adv.; goat-bearded, -eyed, -fed, footed, 
-headed, -horned, -nursed ppl. adjs. 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker joz/h Hoc stirillum, a “gaytt 
herde. i 6 o\l<\.\'DTiLETon Father Hnbburd's Y*. Wks. (Bul- 
len) VIII. 105 A *goat-bearded usurer. 1876 Longf. Dutch 
Picture 20 Old sea-faring men come in, goat-bearded gray, 
and with clouble chin. 1884 Moan. Mag. Oct. 434/1 Turkish 
■*goat-beIlsand Albanian goat-bells are quite difierent. 1897 
BlacJcw. Mag. Dec. 770/2 He used to come in his “goat-car- 
riage to see me. 1893 E. H. Barker Wand. South. Waters 
311 She gave me some excellent * goat-cheese. 1656 W. D. 
tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 290 Hee . . that looketh 
with his eyes drawn together, “goat-eyed. 1824 Swan tr. 
Gesta Rom. Ixxvi. L 267 The goat-eyed man of physic 
acquiesced. ri6i6 Chap.man Odyss. tx. 384 We Cyclops 
care not for your *Goat-fed loue. 1590 Marlowe Edxv. If, 

I. i. 60 My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, Shall with 
their “goat-feet dance the antic hay. <t 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth, Poems Wks- (1711) 8 Nymphs of the forrests .. 
shewing your beauty's treasure To goat-feet sylvans. 1436 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 160 Commodytes. .commynge out of 
Spayne . . I ren, wolle, wadmole, *got«eI, kydefel also. 1630 

J. Taylor (Water P.) 5 “c/<//<^ Wks.iii.i7/2 He. . to Hels“Goat» 

fold aye doth millions brin^ Of soules. 1776 R. Chandler 
Tray. Greece (1825) II, 74 The’goat-footeo god quitted his 
habitation on the mountain. 1896 A. Lillie Worship Satan 
Mod. France Pref, 17 Where was the logic of the pact in 
blood with a “goat-headed monstrosity ? 1549 Compl. Scotl. 
vi. 65 Ane pipe maid of ane “gmt home. 1863 Lyell 
Antiq. Man 26 The small race of “goat-homed sheep still 
lingers in some Alpine valleys of the Upper Rhine. ^ c 1550 
Cheke Matt. xxvi. 71 As he was going forth into y“ 
“goathous. 1675 Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 207 [To] lead my 
goats afield.. & my goat-houses sweep. 1752 Mag. 

(1753) Oct. 5x0/2 The goat-house In the moor, 153, Wills 
ff Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 76, xxiij ould gaytt 38/4. iiij 
“gaytt keedes 4/. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) III. 35 
Of Animals of the Sheep and “Goat Kind. iCziFletcher 
Pilgrim iv. iii, He is a mountaineere, a man of “Goteland. 
1^83 StanyHURST jEneis iil. (Arb.) 89 A meigre leane rake 
with a long herd “goatlyke. 1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. 
Wits\, (1596) 68 It behoueth that in humane learning there 
be some Goat-like wits. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 249 The 
forehead round, or Goat-like wrinkled. 1862 Marc. Goodman 
Exper. Sister 0/ Mercy 87 A goat-like descent from rock to 
rock. 1897 Hughes Mediterr. Fever \w. 156.A characteristic 
goat-like odour, c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) vii. 27 Putte herto 
“gayte mylke._ 1726 /F<7<fr<77t' Cor^: (1843) III. 266 In June 
most of the ministers of Glasgow were out of town at the 
goat-milk. 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. 8 Aug., Df. Gregory 
. .advises the Highland air, and the use of goat-milk whey. 
1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 330 We^ Cyclops are, a race above 
Those air-bred people, and their “goat-nursed Jove. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 322 “Goat-pens and stals where they 
[goats] be kept. 1851 Zoologist IX. 2978 Our guide at 
length conducted us to a “goat-shed. 1775 R- Chandler 
Trav. Asia M. {1825) I. 340 , 1 discovered a “goat-stand in 
a dale. 1879 Browning Pheidippides 68 Under the human 
trunk the “goat-thighs grand I saw, 

b. Special combs., as goat-antelope, an ante- 
lope of the genus Ncrnoi’hsedus ; f goat-beetle = 
goat-chafer*, goat-chafer, a capricorn beetle (cf. 
quots.); goat-doe, a female goat; goat-drunk/r., 
lascivious from drink; =\j.caprificus see j 

quot.) ; goat-fish, a name given to several species 
of fish, as the Batistes capriscus and Phycis furcatus \ 
of Europe, and the Upeneus maculatus of America; 
goat-god, the god Pan ; + goat-hart (see quot.) ; 
goat-leap *= goafs leap ; + goat-maijoram (see 
quot. and cf. goaf s-marjoravi)*, tgoat-inilker = 
Goat-sucker; goat-moth (see quot. 1859); 
owl = Goat-sucker; goat-path, a narrow moun- 
tain track, such as is made by goats ; i* goat-peach 
(see quot.) ; goat-pepper (see quot.) ; goat-root, the 
'^\avA.Ononis Natrix', goat-rue =^t7<r/Tm^(see4c); 
t goat-sea, the .<Egean Sea ; goat-singing, -song, 
renderings of Gr. TpayqiSta Tragedy ; * 1 * goat- 
speech = Eclogue (q.v.); goat-star = Goat 2 b; 
goat-stones = goafs-siones ; goat-track *= goat- 
path ; goat-weed, a name for the W. Indian plants 


Capf‘an’a bifiora and Stemodia durantifolia ; ?also 
for x^gopodium Podagraria (Goutweed) ; goat- 
willow, Salix caprea ; f goat- wool = goafs- 
wool (a). See also Goat-ruck, -herd, -skik, 

-SUCKER. 

1847 Craig, “Goat or goral antelopes. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Gard. Cyms iii. F 28 Since.. we find so noble a scent in the 
tulip-fly and “goat-beeile. Note, The long and tender 
green capricornus, rarely found. 1^8 Rowland Moufet's 
Thcat. Jus. xocA Capricornus', the Germans call it Holtz- 
back; the English, “Goat-chafer. 1792 Belknap Hist. 
New Hampsh. III. 181 Goat ChaUcr, Cerambyx coriarius. 
1837 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. II. 207 The silk-cotton tree 
worm . . is . . the caterpillar of a large capricorn beetle, or 
goat-chafer. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-WuIcker 570/22 Capra, a 
“gootdoo [//’/</. 30 a gotdo]. 1592 Pieixe Pcnilcsse 2S, 

The seueqth is “Goate drunke, when in his drunkennes he 
hath no minde but on Lecherie. 1601 ?JIarston Fasquil^ 
Hath. HI. 7 Mounsieur’s Goat drunke, and he shrugs, and 
skrubs, and hee’s it for awench. a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. 
(1881)52 In theise two .. the goates blood is predomlnante ; 
and such we call Goate-Dnink. 1835 BooiHAnalyi. Diet. 106 
The common Fi'gtree. .when in its wild state i.s called Capri- 
ficus or “Goat-fig. <i 1639 T. Carew Ceel. Brit. Wks. (^824^ 
160 The centaure, the horn’d “goatfish capricorne. 1864 
Couch Brit. Fishes III. 125 Goatfish. The Greater Fork- 
beard, Phycis furcatus. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 
302 There were . , bright, scarlet fish, known locally as ‘red- 
mullet although they are really, I believe, goat-fish, with 
a little tuft under their lower jaw. 1879 Browning Pheidip- 
pides 76 Go, say to Athens, ‘ The “Goat-God saitb : When 
Persia.. is cast in the sea, Then praise Pan*. 1896 F. B. 
Jevoss Introd. Hist. Relig. xxiii. 351 The Satiric chorus . . 
wore goat skins ., to mark their intimate relation with the 
goat-god. 1706 ^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Goat-hart, or 
Stone-buck, a wild Beast. 1726 Did. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v. 
Capriole, The “Goat-leap, when a horse at the full height of 
his Leap, yerks or strikes out his hind legs. 1755 John- 
son, *Goat marjoram, the same with Goatsbeard. [Hence 
in later Diets.] x6ri Cotgr., Caprimulge, a “Goat-milker. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Goat-milker or Goatsucker, 
a kind of Owl. 1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 
221 The “goat _moth. 1859 Thompson Gardener's Assist. 
533 The caterpillars of the goat-moth (Cossus ligniperda). 
1768 Pennant Zool. II. 246 “Goat Owl. 1897 Daily News 
13 Apr. 5/7 Here .. the only roads are “goat-paths in 
the mountains. 1603 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 
Gloss., *GoaUPeaches are Peaches that are very hairy. 1836 
Penny Cycl. VI. 274/1 A much hotter species is the Capsi- 
cum fruticosum or “goat-pepper, a native of the East Indies. 
1840 Paxton Bot. Did,, ^Goat-root, see Ononis Natrix. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 289 Galega. .The shrubby “Goat- 
rue. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met, ix. (1593) 223 Miletas swiftly 
past The “gote-sea. 1789 T. Twining Aristotle on Poetry 
(1812) I. Ill note 7 Tragedy, i. e., according to the most 
usual derivation of the word, the *goat-shiging. 1822 
Shelley Hellas Pref., The only “goat-song which I have 
yet attempted. 1-03 Cath. Augl, 148/2 A “Gayte speche 
fgloga. 1894 Gladstone Horace's Odes iti. vn. 6 Him wild 
“Goat-stars vexed. 1657 W, Coles Adam in Eden cclxxv'iii, 
It is called .. in English Satyrion, Orchis, Doggestones, 
“Goatestones, Foolestones [etc.]. 1889 C. Edwardes 

Sardinia 153 We at length.. hit upon the “^oat-track. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 268 “Goat weed. This plant . . 
crows about most houses in the lower Savannas. 1864 
Grisebach W, Ittd. 784 GoaX-\vtt 6 ,Caprariab{fiora 
and Stemodia durantifolia, x86x Miss Pratt Flcnver. PI. 
V. 99 Great Round-leaved Sallow, or “Goat-Willow. x8^ 
Jrul, R. Agric. Soc. June 240 For coppice, probably Salix 
caprea, the Goat Willow or English Falm, would oe best. 
1513 Douglas /Eneis viir. Prol. 48 Sum glasteris, and thai 
gang at all for “gayt wolL 

c. Comb, with gen. goafs, as goaf s hoim, -milk, 
etc. ; also goat’s-bane (see quot.) ; f goat’s-cul- 
'\ioTiS-goaf 5 - 5 tones\ goat's-foot, f (c) (see quot. 

1 786 ; = F. pied de chbvre) ; also attrib. ; {li) a 
name for the South African plant Oxalis caprina ; 
goat's hair (see quot.) ; f goat*s-jump = goaCs- 
leap ; goat’s-leaf (see quots.) ; f goat's-leap = 
Capriole; tgoat's-marjoram, ?wi!d marjoram 
{Origanum vulgare); goates - orchis = goaf s 
stones ; f goat's - organy = goafs - marjoram ; 
goat'S'Tue, Gahga officinalis ; + goat's-stones, 
the name of several orchids, esp. Orchis mascula 
or hircina ; goat's-thorn, a name for Astragalus 
Tragacanfhus and other species; goat's-wheat, 
a rendering of mod.L. Tragopyrutn, a Siberian 
genus of plants allied to the buckwheat; goat's- 
■wool, (rt) something non-existent (= L. tana ca- 
prina') ; {b) the fine wool mingled with the hair 
of some species of goats. See also Goat’s-beard. 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., *Goat's-bane, see AconUum ira- 
goctonum. -1578 Lyte Dodoens ir. Ivi. 222 The third kinde 
[of Orchis] . . is called . . in English Hares Balloxe and 
“Goates CulHons. 1672 W. T. Mil. Cf Mar. Due. iii. 
Coinpl.Gunneri.xxvm. 47 An Iron “Goats-foot with a Crow. 
1786 Grose Treat. Anc. Artnour 59 The smaller cross bow.s 
were bent with the hand by means of a small steel lever, 
called the goat’s foot, from its being forked on the side that 
rested on the cross bow and the cord. 1829 hovDos Eucycl. 
Plants 384 Oxalis caprina, Goat’s-foot. 1869 Boutf.lv Aj^ns 
< 5 * Ann. viii. 141 The hind’s foot (called^ also the goats fool) 
cross-bow. x 89 s£‘<f/«. Apr. 531 It is thecloud known to 
seamen - . as ‘ “goats’ hair’ or ‘ mares' tails 1589 Pasqutis 
ConnierC. 3 O how my Palhey fetcht me uppe the Curaetto, 
and daunced the “Goats jumpe. i86x Miss Pratt Flower. 

PI III. 139 The foliage of our Woodbine is veo’ agreejible 
to goats, hence our plant is sometimes call^ Goat s-ieai. 
1861 Mrs. Lankecter Wild Fhr.i'ers 71 The PerfoUaie 
Honeysuckle, or Goat’s-Ieaf. 1598 Flobio, f 

capriole, a sault or “goates Icape that cunning riders 
their horses. .1623 Cockeram, Capnole, the leapinc of a 
horse aboue ground, called by horsemen the goats leape. 
1530 Palscr. 226/2 “Gottesmylke, laid de chieure. 1848 
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Buckley Iliad 207 ITie woman prated over it a goat’s- 
milkcheese. XS97GERARDE ccix._§ a. 543 Goates 
Organic is called, .in English *goates Organic, and *goates 
Marierome. 1578 Lvte- Dodocus 11. Ivi. 222 Rootes of 
Standergrasses tout especially of Hares Balloxe, or *Goates 
Orchis) eaten ..doth, (etc.]. Ibid. iv. xxxi. 490 Galega 
is called in English Italian Fetche and *Goat^ Ru& 
1897 Willis Flmver, PI. II, 170 Galega officinalis L., is 
sometimes cultivated as a fodder-plant (goat's rue), 1597 
Gerarde Herbal i. c § 1. 159 There be three sorts or kinds 
of *Goates stones. Ibid. irr. xxiii. 1148 Tragacaniha .. in 
English for want of a better name, *Goates Thome. i6ix 
CoTCR., Barbe regnard, Goats-thome ; the shrub whose root 
yeeldeth Gumme dragogant. 18*9 Loudon EncycU Plants 
638 Astragalus Tragacanthay gt. Goat’s Thorn. Astra- 
galus Poteriutn^ sm. Goat’s Thorn. 1840 Paxton Boi. Dict.^ 
*Goat's’tvhenti see Tragopyruui, 1588 J. Udall Demonstr. 
Discipl. (Arb.) 11 The controuersie is not about *goats woolle 
(as the prouerbe saeth) neither light and trifling maters. 
■^oJ^Lond. Ga2, No. 3983/4 The Cargo of the Ship Hamstead 
Galley. .consisting of. .Goats-wooll, Cotton-yam, Cotton- 
wooll, &c, will be exposed to. -Sale. x8ia J. Smytu Pract. 
Customs (t8si) 314 Turkey Goat’s Wool. 

Goat, var. Gote, stream, sluice. 

+ Goa*t'biick. Obs, [f. Goat -h Buck ; cf. 
V>'ix.geitebok(^^'\\\\txgeytei‘^ok)y G.geiszbock (MHG. 
geizjwc),'\ A he-goat, 

c 1000 ,/Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 119/29 Capra xgida, 
gatbuccan hyrde. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 35 And he de- 
partide . , the geet and scheep, geet buckis and rammes. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. x. (1495) 313 A gote 
bucke is a beest wylh homes stondynge ^'p^varde. C1475 
Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 758/26 Hie caper, a get buk. 1335 
CovERDALE ,£r2r/’. xliii. 22 Take a gootbuck without blemish 
for a s^noflringe. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 88 The Gote- 
bucke IS verie wanton or lasciuious. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) t8i ()f the Goat, Male and Female. The 
male or great Goat-Buck (etc.]. 

Goatee (gdutr). [f. Goat: see-EE2.] A beard 
trimmed in the form of a tuft hanging from the 
chin, resembling that of a he-goat. 

1856 Miss Bird Englishw. Amer. 366 They [Americans] 
also indulge in eccentricities of appearance in the shape of 
beards and imperials, not to speak of the ‘goatee’. 1884 
. 9 /. James's Gas. 10 Alay 6/1 A lar^e * goatee ' beard. x886 
Mrs. Phelps Burglars in Par. vii. 133 The man with the 
goatee arose and shuffled to the .. door. 

Goat-herd, goatherd (gi?>i-t,h3jd), [f. Goat 
+ Herd sb ? ; cf. Du. geilenherder, G. geiszhiH 
(MHG. geitjiirte), S\v. getherde, Da. gedehyrde.'\ 
One who tends goats. 

c xoco Red, Sing, Pers. § 15 in Schmid Geseize 380 Gat- 
hyrde ^ebyre^ his heorde meolc ofer Martinus msessedseig 
(etc.J. CZ050 Voc, in Wr,-Wfllcker %r^ls2 Caprarius, gat- 
hiorde, c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 206/1 Goot herde, capercus, 
CX47S Pid, Fee, in Wr.-Wtllcker 8x4/x3 Hie caprinrius, 
a gateheyrd. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal, July x Is not thilke 
same a goteheard prowde, That slttes on yonder bancke. 
c 1580 Saiir, Poems Re/ortn, .xliii. 67 Gyges the gait-hird, 
ane michtie conquerour. 1607 Topskll Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 163 The Goatherds of the Countrey do give thereof 
to their Cattel. X791 Cowper Odyss. xvii. To whom 
the goat-herd answer thus return'd. 18x4 Scott Zd. of 
Isles V. i, The goat-herd drove his kids to steep Ben-Ghoi), 
1882 OuiDA Maremtua I. x88 Yet he was only a young 
goatherd about 10 years of age. 

quasi-<if(/. <xi586 Sidney Arcadia 11, (1598 2x9 Ye Gote- 
heard Gods, that loue the grassie mountaines. 

Hence Goa't-herdess, a female goat-herd. 

X773 Mrs. a. Grant Z,e//.yr. lifts. (1807) I. vi. 51, I will 
not be a shepherdess, but a goatherdess. 1830 Blackxv. 
Mag. XXVIII. 2 He is flirting with a red-headed Highland 
goatherdess. 1891 Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. 6/1 Mdme. T. .. in 
her early days, was a shepherdess, or, to be quite accurate, 
a ‘ goatherdess’ in rural France. 

Goatish. a. Also 6-7 gotish(e. [f. 

Goat + -ish.] Characteristic of, or resembling, a 
goat in some feature or quality. 

a X529 Skelton Bouge ofCourt 237 He gased on me with 
his gotyshe berde. 1567 Urant Horaces Ep. i. xviii. F iij. 
An other vseth brablarie for very gotish wol [L. dc lana 
capriua). 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vrr. Ixxvi, The 
goatish Satyres dance around. 1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. 
316 C.Tmng Gods to worship, after the shapes of Pan, Pri- 
apus, and other gotish fancies. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
xxvii. 4.18 The flower has a strong goatish smell. x8o6 

Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 773 We have ta.sted the coarse- 
grained mutton of Lincolnshire . . and the rank and goatish 
muskiness of the South-down.s. 

b. s^ee. Lascivious, lustful. 

1598 E. Gilpin Shial. (1878) ii ludge if this gull deserued 
hts mistris fauour. Who thus his goatish humours did relate. 
1^3 Shaks. Zear 1. it. t^8. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. iv. 167 
Shee did not only admit but allure and compell into her 
goatish embraces many of her souldiers. 1731 Smollett 
Per. Psc. (1779) I. XXIX. 266 A goatish, ram-faced rascal. 

Hence Goatishly adv., Goa'tishness. 

^ 1833 Booth Aualyt. Did. 104 He behaves Goatishly.or, 
IS inclined to Goatishness. 3S70 Pall Mall G. at Aus ri 
There are times when the goat will preach against goatish- 
ness, the frail will testify against frailty. 

Goatling {g»“'tlir)). [f. Goat + -mnc dim. 
suffix.] A young goat (cf. quot. 1883). 

1870 JJitify 17 Afay. An old gont i? dozing in the 

sun glare, while the goatling tumbles gleefully on the 
swTird. 1883 Times 6 Dec. 7 [At] the halfyeatly meeting of 
the British Goat Society .. held ycsterclay the newly- 
coined word ‘goatling’ was adopted, to distinguish goats 
above T2 months and under 2 ye.irs old. xM6 Basaa^ etc. 
8 Oct. X068 The goatlings, though few, were a beautiful lot. 

Goa*tly, <r. vottce-wd, [f. GoAT-f -ly 1.] Goat- 
Hkc ; fjoatish. 

1830 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 338 , 1 started first, as some 
Arc.nllan, Amazed by goally God in twilight grove. 


+ Goa‘treSS. Obs.rarc^^. [arbitrarily f.GoAT.3 
A goat-herdess. 

1607 Barley Breaks (1877) 21 What haughtie Shepheard* 
what neat spangled Goatresse, Shall not plucke downe and 
strike to thee the sayle? 

t Goa*trill. Obs,'- ^ [f. Goat after Cockerel.] 
A young goat. 

x6S8 R, Holme Armoury lu 132/1 A Goat, z yeare a Kid, 
or Goairill, and alway after a Goat. 

Goa‘t's-bea:rd. The name of various plants. 

1 . Spirsea Ulmaria, meadow-sweet. 

XS78 Lyte Dodoens i. xxix.4iThis herbeis called in Latine 
Barba Capri . . in English Medewurte and Medesweete, 
and of some after the Latine name Goates bearde,' 1605 
Timme Quersit. iil. X77 Goates beard otherwise called meed- 
wort. x6i6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 207 Goats- 
beard groweih verie well in a moist ground .. The Latines 
call it Vlmaria, because the leaues are like to the leaues of 
Elme. 1882 Garden 27 May 376/3 Spiraea Arnneus astil- 
boides, a plant similar to the Goat's Beard. 

2. Tragopagon praleiisis-, also T. porrifoliiis, 
salsify. 

X548 Turner Names of Herhes (i88x) 19 Barba Hirci 
named in greekeTragopogon. .Itmaye be called inenglisher 
gotes bearde. XS97 Gerarde Herbal ii. eexU. § i. 594 
Goates beard or Go to bedde at noone hath hollow stalkes, 
smooth, and of a whitish greene colour. 1640 Parkinson 
Theat. Bot. 4x1 The Sommer Goates beard .. is a small 
plant rising up with one stalke little above a foote high. 
X699 Evelyn Acetaria 28 Goats-beard .. is excellent even 
in Sallet, and very Nutritive. ^ X732 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet x. 250 Goat’s beard, an alimentary Root, has most of 
the qualities of Scorzonera. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xix. (18x3) 353 Goats beard, the young shoots are eat (as 
those of salsafy) like asparagus at spring, a x8o6 Charlotte 
Smith Beachy Head etc. (1807) 113 The Goatsbeard spreads 
its golden rays. 1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. it. (ed. 4) 122 
The purple goat’s-beard, the leopard’s-bane . . are well- 
favoured plants. 

3. Some species of mushroom. 1 Obs. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 55/2 There are several kinds 
of these Mushrooms, as .. the Goat’s Beard, of which there 
are the reddish one and the spongy one and the Pepper 
tasted one. X834 avne Expos. Lex., Goat's-Beard Mush- 
room, common name for the Clavaria coralloides. 

G-oatskin (gowtiskin). Also 4 geet skin, 6 
goats skin. The skin of a goat, esp. one used for 
a garment, a wine-bottle, etc. 

X388 Wychf I Sam. xix. 13 An heeri skyn of geet {v.r. a 
roujgeet skin], a 1386 Sidney 11. (1590) Z02 b, Where 
.. she found Dorus, apparelled in flanen, with a goats skin 
cast vpon him. x6xx Bible Heb, xi. 37 They wandered about 
in sheepskinnes, and goat skins. 2725 Pope Odyss. jx. 229 
A goat-skill filled with precious wine. 1842 Tennyson St, 
Simeon S. 1x4 , 1 wear an undress’d ^atsktn on my back. 
1883 Stevenson Treas, Isl. 111. xv, The marooned man in 
his goatskins trotted easily and lightly. 

attrib. 1723 Pope Odyss, xxiv, 264 His bead . . Fenc’d 
with a double cap of goatskin hair. 18x4 Scott Wav. xvi, 
The goat-skin purse, flanked by the usual defences, & dirk 
and steel-wrought pistol, hung before him. 
Goa*tsu:cker. [A rendering of L, capnmtdgtis 
(f. capra goat + mtlgere to milk), tr. Gr. alyo$ri\a7 
(f. alyo-, goat + 6r)\d((iv to suck) ; cf. goat^ 
milker. Goat 4 b.] A name given to the bird 
Caprhmtlgus etiropxits, from «a belief that it sucks 
the udders of goats. Also applied to other birds 
of the same genus, or of the family Caprimulgidx. 

x6xx Cotgr., Grand merle, a Goat-sucker ; a mountaine 
bird. 2676 Willughby Orftilk. 70 Caprimulgtfs ,, The 
Goat-sucker. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 11. iii. to8 The 
American Goat-sucker, called Ibijau by the Brasilians, 
Noitibo by the Portugues. x8^ McMurtrie Cuviers 
Anim. Kingd. 129 Goatsuckers live solitarily, and never 
venture abroad, except at twilight, and in the night during 
fine weather. 1884 J. G. Wood in Sunday Mag. Apr. 246/2 
It is the Nightjar, .absurdly. .c.2}led the Goatsucker. 

Goaty (gua’ti), a. Also 7 goatie. [f. Goat + 
-yl.] Go.at-like; goatish. 

1600 Surflet Country Farme 1. xxvi. 164 It is no shame 
for a man to call another, goatie, if he be found mutable 
and full of changes in his manners and cariage. x6xx 
CoTCR., Caprin, goatie ; of a Goat. 1843 Ford Handbk. 
Spain II. 576 A goaty, shirtless .. unshod Capuchin. X882 
Garden 10 June 417/2 Fresh and myriad-blossomed, but ' 
with a slightly goaty smell. 1893 Lydekker Horns 4- Hoofs 
92 The very characteristic * goaty ’ odour of that sex. 
Qoava, obs. form of Guava. 

Goave (g^“v), Z/. E. Angl.dial. Forms: 4-5 
golve, 5 golvon, -vyn, 6 golfe, 6-7 govo, 9 
goave. [Corresponds to Goaf l ; cf. Da. gulve, 
in same sense.] trans. To stack (grain) in a goaf. 

CX323 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voe. 154 En la 
graunge vos blees muez ; glossed golue [printed golne) thi 
corn. X4 .. Addii. MS. 12x95 in Promp. Parz\ 202 note, 
Gelimo, to golue. C1440 Promp. Parv. 202/1 Golvyn, or 
golvon, arcontso. 1573 Tusser Husb. Ivii. (X878) 131 In 
couing at haruest, learne skilfully how cch graine for to laie, 
by it selfe on a mow : Seede barlie the purest, goue out of 
the way,all other nigh hand goue as just as ye may. n 1823 
Forby Foe. E. Anglia, Goave, to stow corn in a bam. ‘Do 
you intend to stack this wheat, or to goave it 1 ’ 

Goave, var. Gove, to stare. 

Gob (gph), sb.t Also 4, 6 gobbe, 6 gobb, 
gubbe, goubbe. [App. a. OF. gvbe, goube (mod.F. 
gobbe), a mouthful, lump, etc. (in mod.F. only in the 
sfiecial senses of a food-ball for poisoning dogs, 
feeding pouUiy, etc., and a concretion found in the 
stomachs of sliecp), related to the vb. goher to 
swallow : see Gobdet.] 


1 . a. A mass or lamp (cf. Gobbet 3). NoweVu/. 

1382 Wyclip Isa. xl. 12 Who heeng vp with thre fingris 
the heuynes«ie [Douce MS. gobbe; L. moleni) of the erthe,. 
1892 Jank Barlow Irish Idylls iii. 47 He was a rael gob 

0 good nature. 

b. A lump, clot of some slimy substance. (Cf. 
Gobbet 2 b, CJobbon’ 2.) Now dial, or vulgar. 

i gg g-8 Phaer /Eneid it. H iij b, Belching out the gubbes cf 
blood. 17S3 J. Bartlet Gentl. Farriery 59 He [a horse] 
.. throws out of his nose and mouth great gobs of white 
phlegm. 1872 ‘ MarkTwain’ Abr. vii. 45 Suggestive 

of a ^gob 'of mud on the end of a shingle. 1877 iV". W.Zinc. 
Gloss., Gob., a large thick expectoration. x8W Elworthv 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Gob, a piece, a mass or lump ; usually 
applied to some soft substance. X893 Crockett Stickit 
Minister 197 Cleg took a ‘ gob ’ of hard mud in his hand. 

f 2 . A large sum of money, gab {gubbe) of 

gold. Obs, 

1342 VviW.x.Erasm. Apoph., Socrates § 3X. 1.14 Abodye.. 
(o whom hath happened some good goubbe of money. 
xs66 Drant Horace, Sat. vi. H vj, He to whome God 
Hercules did bringe A gubbe of goulde. X374 Studley ir. 
Bale's Pageant Popes 104 a, That she might heape vppon 
thee many gubs of goulde. X393 Nashe Choise Valentines 
(1899) 8/70 And tenne good gobbs I will unto thee tell, Of 
golde or siluer. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres v. v, 167 The 
gobbes of gold by heapes in their studies. 1655 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 352 My . . grandsonne whoe .. only 
knowes where my poore* recruites are, of which if I heare • 
nothing this next weeke nor can haue poore gubb from his 
Ma*‘», I must of necessity slip out of the [world?] or be 
disgraced for eueV. x^2 R. L’Estrange Fables (1^4) 265 
Dost think I have so little wit as to part with such a Gob 
of money for God-a-mercy? 

3 . A lump or large mouthful of food, esp. of raw, 
coarse, or fat meat. (Cf. Gobbet 3.) Now dial. 
or vulgar. 

X357-8 Phaer jEneid vi. Q 3 b, He [Cerberus] gaping uyde 
his threfold iawes, All hungry caught that gubbe [L.^/fizw]. 
1602 Marston Ant. <5- Met. 11. C 4 b, O that the stomach of 
this queasie age Digestes, or brookes such raw vnseasoned 
gobs, And vomits not them forth ! 26x3 F. Robarts Revenue 
GospelTitl^-^., The eagle spies, Agob(L.«2^r/rJshe lurch’d, 
and to her young she flies. X71X E. Ward Quix. 1 . 369 Than 
for your worship's Eyes to follow Each Gob or Morsel that 

1 swallow. X774 I'ooTE Cozeners i, The venison was over- 
roasted, and slunk, but Doctor Dewlap twisted down such 
gobs of fat. 1828 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. in Blachv. Mag. 
XXIII. X24 A father that gaed aff at a city-feast wi' a gob 
o’ green fat o’ turtle half way down his gullet. X87X Mrs. 
Stowk Otdiown Fireside Sior. 8 Ye tell 'em one story, and 
they jest swallows it as a dog does a gob o’ meat. 

t D. At a (or one) gob, at one mouthful. Obs. 

Perhaps a different (though cognatel word; cf. Fr. (obs.) 
avaler tout de gob, whence the mod.Fr, phrase tout ae go 
easily, without trouble or ceremony. 

X599 Naske (x87x) 65 And flead him, and 

thrust him down his pudding-house at a gobb. z6xi L 
Barrey Ram Alley i. i. A 3 b, That little land a gaue 
Throte the Lawyer swallowea at one gob For lesse then 
halfe the worth. 

Gob (gph), sh.^ north, dial, and slang. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; possibly a. Gael, and Irish beak, 
mouth, but cf. Gab sb.s] The mouth._ 

a 1330 Christie Kirke Gr. xx, Quhair thair gobbis wer 
ungeird, Thay gat upon the gammis, a 1603 Polwart 
Flytingiv. Montgomerie 754 Misly kyt I and thou flyt. lie 
dryt in thy gob. X674-9X Ray N. C. Words 134 A Gob, an 
open or wide mouth. 1693 Scot. Preshyt. Eloq. (1738) xiz 
Beware of the Drunkenness of the Goose, for it never rests, 
but constantly dips the Gob of it in the Water. xjB8 
Sv. Marshall Yorksh. II. 332 Gob, a vulgar name f9r the 
mouth, 18.. R. Burrowes in Father Front's Rem. ix.267 
Just to, .moisten his gob ’fore he died. 2833 M. Scott Tfui 
Cringle i. (1859) 3, I thrust half a doubled up muffin into 
my gob. 2851 fAxsiiuyf Land. Labour 421 He tied my 
hands and feet so that I could hardly move, but I managed 
somehow to turn my gob (mouth) round and gnawed ir 
away. 1893 Norihunwld. Gloss., Gob. the mouth .. The 
foxvagab Is quite unknown in Northumberland. 

b. Comb., as gob-mouthed m dial., gaping; 
gob-stick, (tf) dial., a spoon ; (^) Eishenes (see 
quot. 1883); gob-string, a bridle. 

1894 Hall Calve Manxman 27 Hould your oirty tongue, 
you *gobmoiuhed oinaihaun ! 2674-91 Ray N. C. Words 

142 A’‘Gobstick. Cochleare. 2788 W. Marshall 
II. 332 Gobstick, a wooden spoon. 1876 Whitby GloU; 
Gobstick, a wooden spoon or other implement for conv^'ing 
food to the mouth. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal.x^S Hah- 
but-ktilcr and gob-stick for killing the fish and disgorging 
the hook. *783 Grose Diet. Vtilg. Tongue, Gab or gob 
string, a bridle. 2833 in Robinson Whitby Gloss. 

Gob (gpb), J^.3 dial. [ = Gab sb.^, but prob- 
apprehended by speakers as a fig. sense of prec.] 
Talk, conversation, language, Gtfl of the gob (see 
Gab sb.^ i b). To give gob (see quot. 1S55). 

X695C0LVIL Whigs Supplic.'i'o^s^x. Av. (Friended quot. 
from Z. Boyd] There was a Man called Job, Dwelt in the 
land of Uz, He had a good gift of the Gob. [a 
Diet. Cant. Cre7v s.v., O/ft ef the Cob, n wide, open Mouth , 
also a good Songster, or Singing-master.] 2855 RooissoN 
Whitby Glass, s.v., ‘’Po gie gob’, to mouth, or give woru, 
to abuse. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., * It’s a grand thing 
the gift o* the gob 

Gob (gfb), sb.^ Coal-mining. zMso g^b. 
[Perh, an alteration of Go.\f 2, influenced by Gob 
j/i.i] The empty space from which the coal has been 
extracted in the ‘long-wall* sy.stcm of mining (cL 
Goaf) ; also, the material used for packing such a - 

space ( ^gobbing). . 

1839 Urk Diet. Arts 979 The pl-ice where the coa* J’ 
removed is named the gobb or or gobb] "'a'*®' 

and gobbin or gobb-siUlT is stones or rubbish taken . . to 
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fill Up that excavation as much as possible. Ibid. 080 The 
roads are carried either progressively'through the gobhjOr the 
gobb is entirely shut up. 1871 Trans. Atner. Inst. Mining 
Eng. I, 304 The roof being allowed to come down on to the 
paclcings of the gob behind the miners. 1883 Standard 
23 Oct. 3/6 A large quantity of the ‘gob’ was on fire in the 
Bullhurst seam. 1884 Times 29 Jan. 10/4 After driving 10 
yards through the gob the body of Mr. Thomas was found, 
b. aiirib., as gob-fire, road, -sttiff (see quots.). 
1839 Gob stuff [see above]. x86o Wealds Mining Gloss. 
(ed. 2) S. Staff, terinsy Gob^roady a road.. through that part 
of the mine which has been previously worked. x88i Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss.^ Gob-fire^ fire produced by the heat of 
decomposing gob. 1898 Daily Neat's 20 Apr. 8/5 A ‘gob* 
fire, caused by a heap of fire-clay, dust, and coal slack. 
G0I} (gpb), vA techn. [? f. Gob ji.l] a. trans. 
To choke up or obstruct (a furnace), b. intr. Of 
a furnace : To become choked or obstructed (see 
quots.). 

1863 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 738 Frequent interruption . . led at 
length to the furnace being ‘gobbed* and ultimately aban- 
doned. ? 1877 in Davies Suppi. Gloss. s.v., If you put into 
your furnaces a quantity of stuff in which .. silica prepon- 
derates, your furnaces will not flux, but they gob, 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss.^ Gob-up, of a blast furnace, to become 
obstructed in working by reason of a scaffold or a salamander. 

Gob (gf^b), Z /.2 (//a/, [f. Gob Cf. Gabz/.^] 
intr. To prate, brag. Hence Go'bbiug vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

<rx8zo Tannahill Poems (1846) 88 Quoth gobbin Tom of 
Lancashire, To northern Jock. 183* W, Stephenson Gates- 
head Poems 99 It’s worth your while . . To hear their jaw 
and gobbins, 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Gob, to talk im- 
pudently, to brag. 

Gobang (g^ubas^g). [Corruptly a, Japanese^- 
ban, said to be ad. Chinese Hi pan chess-board.] A 
game of Japanese origin, played on a chequer- 
board, each player endeavouring to get five pieces 
into line before his opponent. 

x886 Guillemard Ctniise ‘ Marchesa * I, 267 Some of the 
jcames are purely Japanese.. as go-ban. Note, This game 
IS the one lately introduced into England under the misspelt 
name of Go Bang. Pall Mall G. i Nov. 3/1 These 

young persons, .played go-bang and cat’s cradle. 

+ Gobard, gobart. Obs. Vars. of Cobbard, 
Gawberd. 

X403 Nottingham Rcc- II. ao Unius gobart de ferro. X41X 
Ibid. 86 j. g^ard, iijd. c 1475 Piet, l^oc, in Wn-Wulcker 
770/3 Hec (pepurgium [printed ipegnrgium\, a gobard. 

t Gobbed, ///. «. Obs. rare — [f. OY, gobe, 
proud, vain + -ED k] Proud. 

1 , a Mcrte Artk. 1346 Thane answers sir Gayous full 
gobbede wordes. 

Gobbelett, obs. form of Goblet. 

+ Gobber-tootb. Obs, rare. [Of. obscure 
formation; cf. Gab and Gaq-tooth, Gubbeb- 
TUSH.] A projecting front tooth. 

X646 Gaulr Cases Consc. 5 Every old woman with a 
wrinkled face, .a gobber tooth . . is pronounced for a witch. 
xMs H. More Para. Prophet. 4x2 Two gobber teeth were 
set in, one on this side, the other on the inner side. 

Hence f Gobber-toothed///. a. 
x6ss Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 20 Lean-visaged, long-sided, 
gobber-toothed, yellow-complexioned. 

Gobbet (gf^’hot), sb. Now rare exc. arch. 
Forms : 4-6 gobet(t, 5-6 gobbet(t, (6 Sc. gobbat, 
-it), 5- gobbet, [a. OF. gobet \^p\. gobez, gobes'), 
dim. oigobe Gob sb.^ j cf. Gobbon. 

For the development of sense cf. Morsel. In French the 
etymological sense seems always to have been the prevailing 
one, whereas in English the more general meaning * portion 
‘ lump is earlier and commoner than that of ‘mouthful 
+ 1 . A part, portion, piece, fragment of anything 
which is divided, cut, or broken. Obs. 

cx3*o R, Brunne Medit. 85 AUe yn smale gobettes he 
hyt kytte, xsSz Wvclif Matt. xiv. 20 And ihci token the 
relifi-s of broken gobetis twelue cofyns ful. [SoTyndale and 
Bible of xssx.] C1386 Chaucer Prol, 696 He seyde he 
hadde a gobet of the seyl That seint Peter hadde. CZ420 
Chron. Vilod. 4508 For by help of bat mayde so fulle of 
grace His fedrys [= fetters] weron alle to gobetus y-broke. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 66 b/2 And he wente to Saul and 
cutte of a gobet of his mantel. 1532 More Co/ffut. Tindale 
Wks. 614/1 Ther is nothing but a memorial of his passion in a 
cup of wyne & a gobbet of cake bread. X538 Bp. Shaxton 
Injunct. kvf, Suche thingesasbesetforth..vnderthe name 
of holy relyques .. Namely .. gobbettes of wodde vnder y« 
name of percelles of the holy crosse [etc.]. 1362 Bullcyn 
Dial. Soarnes 4- Chir. 22 a, Looke seriously, that no shiuer 
nor gobet of bone be lefte in the wounde. 1577 Gooce 
Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 160 b, Others agame doe cut 
Garlike in gobbettes. 1610 [see Gobonated]. 1684 T. 
Burnet Th. Earth i. 291 If a rock or mountain cannot . . 
divide ii self, either into great gobbets, or into small powder 
[etc.]. 1847-78 Halliwell s.v., A large block of stone is 
called a.gobbet by workmen. 

b. spk. A piece of raw flesh ; mostly pi. in 
phrases to cut {chop, hack, etc.) in or into gobbets. 

CX320 R. Brunne Medit. 85 Thys lomb toke vp cryst 
Ihesus . . Alle yn smale gobettes he hyt kytte. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xxvt. 309 The Prestes.. smyten alle the 
Body of the dede man in peces..And then the Preestes 
casten the gobettes of the Flesche [etc.]. C1450 Mirour 

Saluacioun 181 When he his fadirs body efter deth vnherthid 
And made it in gobbets kitt. 15x3 Doughs /Eneis iv. xi. 
32 Mycht I nocht caucht and rent in pecis his cors, Syne 
swak the gobbatis in the sey. xS 44 f*HAER Regini. Lyfe 
(1546) Lvj, Two or thre yonge cattes, wel chopped in smal 
gobbettes. , 16x5 Markham Eng. House^o. 11. ii. (1668) 64 
Pul in good thick gobbets of well fed Beef . . also like 
gobbets of the best Mutton. 1849 Thoreau Week Concord 


Riv. 235 Small red bodies, little Bundles of red tissue — mere 
gobbets of venison. 1862 Sir H. Taylor St. Clement's Eve 
1. ii. Wks. 1864 III. X14 We’d slice them into gobbets And 
fling their flesh to the dogs. 

C.Jig. 

X393 Langl. P. PI. C. VI, 100 So hope ich to haue of hym 
hat is al-myghty A gobet of hus grace. ^1440 Jacob's 
Well (E. E. T. S.) 181 And loke, hi schryfte be hole to 00 
preest, & nojt to manye ; on gobet told to oon preest, an- 
oher gobet told to an-oher preest, is nojt goodly, xgso Bale 
Apol. 73 Now wil 1 English .. your ragged gobbettes taken 
out of Ambrose glose. 1659 No Sacril. to purchase Ch, 
Lands 79 Found it most seasonable to cut large gobbets 
out of their estates. 

2. A lump or mass. a. In general ; chiefly, a 
lump of metal, esp. gold (cf. Gob sbX i). Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeih. 11. metr. v. 51 Allas what was he 
hat first dalf vp he gobets or he weygtys of gold couered 
vnder erhe. 1382 Wycljf Ecclus. xxii. 18 Grauel, and salt, 
and a gobet of iren. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. xc. 
(1869) Z08 Annoye of lyf that .. dulleth the folk, riht as a 
gobet of led. f 1550 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 124 
Everye tenaunte had his landes, not all in one gobbet in 
everye feilde. CZ580 Jefferie Bugbears l iii. in Archiv 
Stud. d. neu. Spr. (1897) XCVIII. 3x3 For your daughters 
dowry you must save and spare : it is a good round gobett. 

i* b. Of coagulated or solidified substances, as 
clay, mud, ice, fat, blood, etc. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. ix. 21 Wher a pottere of clay hath not 
power of the same gobet [L. massa\ for to make sothli p 
vessel into honour [etc.]. 1388 — Josh. iii. 13 The watris 
that comen fro aboue schulen stonde togidere in o gobet 
[1382 glob]. X48t Caxton Reynard (ArbA 100 She was 
lyke the deuyls doughter, and on her cnyldren hynge 
moche fylth cloterd in gobettis. 1576 Baker Jexvell of 
Health 181 aj This powder then set in the sunne, untyll it 
cleaveth togither in gobbettes or byg^e pieces. cxs86 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlvii. v. Gross icy gobbetis from 
his hand he flings. 1602 Plat Delightes /or Ladies {1605) 
54 Keepe your sugar alwaies in good temper in the bason, 
that it burne not into lumpes or gobbets. 1625 "Hakt Anat. 
Ur. H. iv. 73 He sent me a little . . dish almost halfe full of 
gobbets of .. clotted blond. 1662 J. Chandler Van Hel- 
mont's Oriat. 195 After what manner . . Agua viise may be 
truly changed into a yellow gobbet or lump. 17x2 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 105 Green glass Fritt. .is a Compo- 
sition made of. .common Ashes. .or else of Gobbets ground 
to a fine Powder. 

* 1 * 3 . A portion to be swallowed ; a large lump 
or mouthful of food ; spec, a ball of flour, etc. used 
in feeding poultry ^obbe"]. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. xiv. 26 Danye! toke picche, and fat- 
nesse, and hens, and seethide to gydre; and he made 
gobettis, and ^aue into mouthe of the dragoun. ^14^0 
Pallad. on Hush. i. 732 Of figis grounde and walir temprid, 
sclendir Gobbettis yef thy gees. x6oo Holland, . izVy (1609) 
Index ir. 1424 When they (chickens] pecked either come, or 
gobbets called offx. x6s7 Trapp Comm. Job xx. 15 Like as 
Camels are fed by casting gobbets into their mouth. 1739 
‘ R. Bull’ tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 130 Large Gobbets 
choak the tender Fowls. 18x4 Lamb Let. to Coleridge 26 
Aug., May it burst ht$ pericranium, as the gobbets of fat 
and turpentine .. did that old dragon in the Apocrypha ! 
fig. X634 Sanderson Sernt. II. 291 These gobbets are but 
Satans baits: which when we swallow, we swallow a hook 
with them, 1849 Lowell P oet. Wks. (1879) 189/x 
Doubtless that they might Be hereafter incapacitated for 
swallowing the filthy gobbets ofMahqund. xWz Sat. Rev. 
6 Sept. 27s One dwells with lingering delight on these 
unctuous and mouth-filling gobbets, 
fb. attrib. quasi-xz^^. 

17x4 Orig. Canto spencer xxl. For this their Office good, 
the Sorcerer Forth from a Wallet which beside him hung, 
Threw many gobbet Oflals of good Cheer. 

c. A lump of half-digested food. Also Jig. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 67 b, If a gentleman, .should vomite 
.. and caste oute gobbets. 1590 Spenser F, Q. 1. i. 20. 
*594 J- DiCKENSoN./4rA^rtr(i878)75 From depth of poisnous 
mawe the monster fierce Did belch foule gobbets. C1645 
Howell Ze//, 1 . 1. xxvii, They would make us believe, .that 
iEtna in times pass’d hath eructated such huge gobbets of 
fire, that [etc.}. X700 Addison -yrd yEneid Misc. Wks. 1726 
1 . 61 Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharged. 
x866 CoNiNGTON tr. Alneid nx. 96 Ejecting from bis mon- 
strous maw Wine mixed with gore and gobbets raw. 

+ Gobbet, V. Obs. Also 4-5 gobete, 5 go- 
bette. [a. OF. gobettr to swallow as a morsel or 
gobbet (mod.F. gobeter to point a wall), but in 
some examples prob. f. Gobbet jA] 

1 . trans. To swallow as a gobbet or in gobbets. 
Also with doivn, up. 

1607 C. Lever Cruci/ix cix. (Grosart) 51 To gobbet up a 
supper at a bit. 1647 R. Stapvlton Juvenal 275 They 
gobbet downe his flesh, his bones they gnaw, And are most 
highly pleas’d to eale him raw. R. L’Estrance 

Fables iv. (X714) 4 Down comes a Kite Powdering upon 
them in the Interim, and Gobbets up both together. 

2 . To divide into portions or gobbets; given 
by some writers (following the Book of St, Albans) 
as the correct term for cutting up a trout, 

c 1450 Two Cookery-bks. ii. 1 12 Nj*in lings, turbot, and elys, 
& gobete hem in mosselys. i486 Bk. St. Albans F vij b, A 
Trought gobettid. 1670 Covel Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 262 
Minc”t meat, gobbeted in vine leaves. 1726 Gentl. Angler 
149 To Gobbet a Trout, i.e. To cut it up. 

+ Go’bbetly, [f. Gobbet sb. 

+ -LT ^.] In gobbets or pieces, piecemeal. 

XS 5 * Huloet, Gobetly or in pieces, yrT/x/ra/rV//, incisim, 

i* Go’bbGtmealy 4 gobetmele, 

5 gobettmale, 5-6 gob(b)et-meale, [f. Gobbet 
sb. + -MEAL.] In gobbets ; piecemeal. 

• 1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. xv. 33 He comaundide the tunge of 
vnpitous Nychanore kitt off, for to be ^cuen to briddis 
gobetmele, 1387 Tfevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 103 His fader 


was i-slawe..and i-J>rowe out gobetmele [L. membrailm] 
traytoureli^e by preostes. c 1425 Found. St. Bartholo- 
(E. E. T. S.) 22 Yn that the schippe with the rochis 
schulde be gobettemele be mynusid. 1494 Fabvan Chron. 
III. Iv. 36 Armager..slewe the forenamed Hamo..and hym, 
so slayne, ihrewe gqbetmeale into the same see. 1540 
Palscr. Acolastus 11. iv. M iv, The praye .. shall be toreii 
in pieces with our nayles gobbet meale. 

tGo-bbet-royal. Obs. In4gobetroan,reale, 
ryal. [app. a. F. *gobet reictl royal tit-bit : see 
Gobbet and Royal a."] Some kind of sweetmeat. 

z’ifi'i-z; Durham Acci. Rolls (Surtees’) X26 Cofyns de anys 
confy t et gobeles reale. 1390-1 Earl Derby's Exped. {Oam- 
den) X9 Pro ij lb. gobete real, ij. s. X399-X400 Durham MS. 
Burs. Roll, Anis comfeth, et gobet r>'al. 

Gobbin (g^^'bin). Coal-mining, [dialectal pro- 
nunc. of Gobbing vbl. sb. But cf. Gubbins.] (See 
quot. a 1843 and cf. Gob sb.^') 

1839 Mv.'e. Diet. Arts In such powerful beds the Shrop- 
shire method is impracticable from want of gobbin. a 1843 
Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. IV. 407 The refuse of Collieries 
called Gobbins in some districts. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal 
«§■ Coal-mining 143 Others will bend gently down to the 
refuse or gobbin. 

Gobbin, van Gobbon sb., Obs. 

Gobbing (gp’big), vbl. sb. Coal-mining, [f. 
Gob jA 4 ] The action of packing an excavated 
space with waste rock ; the material used for this. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 979 The miners secure the waste by 
gobbing. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Gobbing, packing 
with waste rock. See Stozving, 

Gobbing, vbl. sb. and///. a.\ see Gob vJ^ 
Gobbit, obs. Sc. f. Gobbet sb. 

Gobble (gf^'b’l), sb. Golf. [Prob. f. next vb.] 
A rapid straight ‘ putt * into the hole. 

1878 *Capt, Crawley' Football, etc. 83 (Golf) Gobble, a 
straight quick put at the hole. 1890 Hutchinson Golf 
(Badm. Libr.) 241 The other may play, with a free hand, for 
a gobble ’. 

Gobble (gp’b’l), Not now in dignified use. 
Also 7 goble, gobbel. [Of obscure origin ; prob. 
a vague formation on Gob or sb.^, with sug- 
gestion of the sound made by noisy swallowing.] 

1 . trails. To swallow hurriedly in large mouth- 
fuls, esp. in a noisy faslrion. Often with adv., esp. 
to gobble lip, down, fonnerly f in. Also Jig. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 516 Birds being hungrie, haue 
greedily gobled vp seed and fruit whole and sound. x6o8 
j*0PSELL5‘tf;/rN/'f (1658) 602 Then they suddenly goble in the 
beast or meat before them, \yithout any great ado. x6xx 
Coryat Jitle), Crudities hastily gobled vp in five Moneths 
trauells in France [etc.]. x62x Burton Anal. Mel. 11. ii.i. ii, 
That which he doth eat, must be well chewed, and not hastily 
gobbeled. 1729 Swift Lady's Jitil. 276 The Supper gobbled 
up in baste, Again afresh to Cards they run. 1749 Blair 
Grave 646 And thousands at each hour thou gobblest up. X70X 
Wolcot (P. Pindar) Rights Kings\lV%. 18x2 II. 393 How he 
gobbles down the broth and meal. 1826T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 437 To sell it., not to have it gobbled up by specu- 
lators. 1B45 Hood Fairy Tale ii, A stray horse came, and 
gobbled up his bower. 1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes 21 
They gobbled down their breakfasts with all noises except 
articulate ones. 1882 A. Clark in Med. Temp, jriit. No. 
51. 132, I get home and gobble a hurried dinner. 

2 . U. S. slang. To seize upon graspingly or 
greedily ; to snatch up, lay hold of, ‘ collar’. 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 144 He thought of poor 
Olive ; sprang up — gobbled on the clothes . . and set off. 
1B51 B. H. Hall College Wds., Gobble, at Yale College, to 
seize; tolayhold of; to appropriate ; nearly the same as to 
collar^.v. Chicago Evening Post Nearly 

four hundred prisoners were gobbled up after the fight, and 
any quantity of ammunition and provisions. x888 H. James 
in Harper's Mag, Feb. 344, I happen to know .. that the 
moment Mr. Pringle should propose to my daughter she 
would gobble him down. 

3 . Comb., as gobble-gut {obs. or vulgar), a 
glutton; gobble-stilch, a stitch made too long 
through haste or carelessness. 

1632 Sherwood, A *^gobk-gut, goheguinaut, goulard. 
a 1^5 Hood A blow-up, M. the'milHner— her fright 
so strong — Made a great *gobble-stilch, six inches long. 1859 
F. E. Paget Cur.Cumbemvortk 47 A dilapidated green silk 
parasol, .darned in divers places with a sort of gobble-stitch 
of the same scarlet worsted which adorned her frill. 

Hence Go’bbling vbl. sb. Also Qo-Bblcr. 

1632 Sherwood, A gobling, goulardise. 1755 Johnson, 
Gobbler, one that devours in haste ; a gormand ; a greedy 
eater. 1852 Q.Rcv. Mar. 431 An alderman and a greedy gos- 
siping gobbler. X873 Helps Anim, 4 Mast. iii. (1875) 63 Sir 
Arthur and Milverton are gobblers of books. X883 Ha^feVs 
Mag. Dec. 4/2 Christmas, .was all guzzling and gobbling. 

Gobble (grh’l), vj^ [Imitative, but perh. sug- 
gested by prec.] intr. Of a turkey-cock : To 
make its characteristic noise in the throat ; also 
rarely iransf. Also quasi- trans. with out, over. 

Imitative variations(nonce-wds.) gob-gobble vb.(Southey 
Doctor I. 119) and goblobling vbl. sb. (Bage Barham 
Downs I. 226). 

x68o Morden Geog. Reel. (1685)495 When they speak jmey 
cobble like Turkic Cocks. 1709 Prior 74 Fat Tur- 

keys gobbling at the Door. 1774 Goldsm. NeU.Htst. V. 11. 
iv. x8i He .. struts about the yard, and gobbles out a note 
of self-approbation. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk, II. 365 
Regiments of turkeys were gobbling through the farm yard* 
x862 Sala Seven Sons I. ix. 210 The turkeys that gobbled 
over the scandal of the poultry-yard. 1892 R. Kipling in 
Pall Malt G. 24 3 \Iar. 3/x A liny geyser gobbled. 

Hence Go'bblinff vbl. sb. oa^dppl. a. ; Go'toWe 
the noise made by a turkey-cock; Go'bbler, a 
turkey-cock; Go'bblery, turkey-cocks collectively. 
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1737 Bailey vol. II. Canting U^cr^^, GohhUr, a Turkej^* 
Cock. 1774 Goldsm. Nnt. Hist.V. n. iv. iSoThe turkey cock 
..with his peculiar gobbling sound, flies to attack it. 1781 
Pennant in Phil. Traus. LXXI. 69 On being interrupted 
they fly into great rages, and change their notes into a loud 
and guttural gobble. 1784 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIII. 502 
He heard as it were the gobbling of a turkey-cock close to 
the bed-side. 1798 SoTHEBVtr. iVieland's Oberon (1B26) I, 
50 When cocks at dayspring crow, Then all the goblery . . 
Soon as they [etc.]. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faith, jclvi, The 
poultry, who would now and then raise a gobble. 1843 
Haliborton Attachi I. xi. 197 , 1 never see an old gobbler, 
with his gorget, that I don't think of a kernel of a marchin' 
regiment. 1871 Darwin Desc. Matt. 12 . xiii. 60 When the 
female of the wild turkeyutlers her call in the morning, the 
male answers by a different note from the gobbling noise 
which he makes. 1885 Harper's Mag. Apr, 706/t The . . 
turkey-tail fan . . she had had made from one of her own . . 
gobblers. 1898 Speakers Sept. 286/2 Scratching hens and 
gobbling turkeys. 

Gobblm(g, obs. form of Goblin. 

Gobbock, var. Gabbock. 
t Gobbon^ sb. Obs. Forms ; 4-5 gobouu, 5go- 
byn, (?gobene), 5-6 gobone, 6 gobbon, (-in), 
gowbin, gubbon. See also Gubbins. [Presum- 
ably a. OF. ^goboitj an unrecorded form related to 
goibt and gobeti see Gob sb.^ and Gobbet, and 
cf. GobonxVTEd, Gobony.] 

1 . A portion, slice, gobbet. 

1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) IV. 155 Gobouns of chayers, 
of formes, and of siooles [L./ragf/ientis s/iSsellionim].^ 14 . . 
Noble Bk. Cookry {1882) 34 Chope the pik when he is slit 
out and let the gebenes I? read gobenes] hong eche by ©there. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 580 pey must be takyn of as 
pey in pe dische lowt, bely & bak by gohyn pe boon to pike 
owt. XS13 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 281 Than cut 
a gobone of the lampraye, & mynce the gobone thynne. 
1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. viii.178 Leaning no 
element vnransaked to gette a gowbin for their glotenous 
gorge. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1n.xxiv.348 The same [rootej cut 
into gobbins or slices, and put into flstulas, takethaway the 
hardnesse of them. 1583 T. SroctCER Civ. Warres Lo7ve C. 
j. 130 Rootes and skinnes cut in small gobbins, and sodden 
in butter mylke. 

2 . «Gob jAI I b. 

1548 Thomas /ial. Did, (1567), Far/alloni, gubbons of 
fleame that olde men vse to spitte. xs 9 ® Fi-ORJO, Far/alloue, 
the filthie snot of ones nose or gubbon of fleame. 

t Gobbon, v. Obs. [f. prec.] trans. To cut 
into gobbets. 

?<r 1400 Morte A rih. 4165 pay gobone of pe gretteste with 
grownaone swerdes. 15*3 Bk. Kencynge in B^ees Bk. 
(1868) 280 A sake lampraye, gobone it flatte in .vli. or .viii. 
peces. 

Gobelin (gob^lseh, gp'bslin). Also Gobelins, 
[f. Gobelins, the state-factory of tapestry in Paris, 
so named after its founders,] 

1 . Used attrib.f as in Gobelin tapesiry, the tapestry 
made at the Gobelins, and imitations of this \ 
Gobelin bine., a blue like that used in Gobelin 
tapestry ; Gobelin stitch (see quot. 1882). 

1823 W. Irving Life ff Lett. (1864) II. 134 Dinner served 
up in room where there is very good Gobelin tapestry. 1864 
Sala Quite Alone I.xiv.aiB lou saw the beautiful Gobelins 
tapestry, marvellous in the minute finish of its work. 1882 
Caolfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework s.v. Ewbroidery, 
Cobelin Stitch, a short upright stitch, also called Tapestry*. 

2 . absoL ‘ A variety of damask used for uphol- 
stery, made of silk and wool or silk and cotton * 
iCent. Diet.'). 

Gobelin, obs. form of Goblin. 

II Gobemouche (gt^b^mr/J). [a.F.gobe-mouches 
(f. gober to swallow + ttioucke ily) flycatcher (bird 
and plant), credulous person. 

In ^ . gobe-mouches is the form employed for both sing, and 
pi., though Lvtire points out that gobe-uiouche might be 
“WTitien, on the analogy of chasse-vtojtche. English writers 
treat the Fr. form as a pi. and gobetnouche tor the sing.J 
One who credulously accepts all news, however 
improbable or absurd. Also attrib. 

x8x8 E, Blaquiere Ir. Sig. Panantt 52 Such a representa- 
tion the gobet inonches\,uc incorrectly) of Florence might 
have readily magnified into a change of religion. 1837 
Thackeray Ravenswiugv\\,*\o\x don’t say so 1 ’ saysgobe- 
mouche Fitz-XJrse, 1844 Kinglake Eothen (18^7) 49 The 
gobcmouche expression of countenance w’ith wnich he is 
6w.al|owing an article in the National. 1845 Ford Handbk. 
Spain I. 43 Their Idle stories are often believed by the 
gobcmouche class of book-making travellers. 1884 Pall 
Mall G, IQ Aug. 3 Those Continental gobemouches whose 
gift for believing the incredible almost approaches to genius 
Gobet, gobofct, obs. forms of Gobbet. 
Go’-betwee.n. [f. Go v. + Between adv.^ 

1 . One who passes to and fro between parties, 
with messages, proposals, etc. j an intermediary. 

In the second quot. betiveen serves as a prep. > 

1598 Shaks. Merry IK ii. ii, 273 Euen as you came in to 
me, her assistant or goe-beiweene, parted from me. 1631 
Massinger Emperor Eitst i. ii. You arc The Squire of 
Dames, denoted to the seruicc Of gamesome Ladies . . the 
Goe-belwcen This female, and that wanton Sir. 1641 Mil- 
ton Anintadv. 63 Ibcy onely arc the tnicmuntio’s, or the 
go-betweens of this trim devis’d mummerj'. 1710 Steelc 
Tatter No. 225 r i The Broker . . as a Go-between .. shall 
find his Account in being in the good Graces of a ^^an of 
Wealth. 1816-48 B, D. Walsh Aristoph. 281 note. Certain 
convenient old uomen, who officiated as go-betweens. 1887 
jEssofF/I rrrtjfy viiL227The clerk was. .a sort of go between 
when parson and people w-erc a Hltle out of gear. 

2 . Anything that goes between or connects two 
other things. Also attrib. 


2862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. s^^ Each double 
■window vies with its neighbour in the taste of its go-be- 
tweens. i8s3HERscHEL/^<yJ.Z«/..S'«.vn. §87 (1873) 305 If 
they are exactly equal, the go-between ball will carry off ail 
the motion of the ball which strikes it. 18S6 C. Scott Sheep 
P'arjningJS Altogether they form asort of go-between sheep, 
dividing the Lowlands from the Highlands. 1895 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly Apr. 768 This is the Umpkin ,. a most perfect go- 
between connecting the rails and the cranes. 

Gobiid (g<?o‘bi|id), a. and sb. [f. L. gdbi-us 
Goby + -id.] A. at^\ Belonging to the Gobiidx or 
gobies proper. B. sb. One of the Gobiidx ,* a goby. 

28^-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 257 On the Cali- 
fornian coast is a Gobiid {Gillichtkys ntirabilis) remarkable 
for the great extension backward of the jaws. 

GoBiifbriU (g^R*bi|ifpim), a. [f. moA.l... gdbi-us 
Goby + -(i)form.] Having the characleristics of 
the gobiids ; gobioid {Cent. Diet.). 

Gobioid (ga«*biioid), a. (^A) IchtkyoU [f. L. 
gdbi'US Goby -b -oid.] A. adj. Belonging to the 
family Gobioides of Cuvier or to the superfamily 
Gobioidea of more recent systems, comprising fishes 
allied to the Goby. B. sb. A fish of this kind. 

2854 Owen Circ. Sci., Organ. Nat. I. 273 Scizenoids, cot* 
tolds. gobioids. tBSoGGHTHER Fishes tti In some Gobioids 
. . the eyes . . can be elevated and depressed at the will of 
the fish. 

Goblet^ (gp’blet). Forms: 4 gobelet, goblot, 
5-6 gobldtt, 6 gublett-, gobbelett-, 7 gobblet, 
5- goblet, [a. OF. gobelet (in 13th . c. gnbnlet), 
f. gobelfgobeau cup, of uncertain origin.] 

1 . A drinking-cup of metal or glass, properly 
bowl -shaped and without handles, sometimes 
mounted on a foot and fitted with a cover. In 
later use, a general term for a wine-cup. Now 
only arch. 

23,. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1277 pe gredirne & J>e goblotes 
garnyst of syluer. ? a 2400 Morte Arth. 207 The kyngez 
cope-horde was closed in silver, In gretegoblettezovergylte. 

Howard Househ. Bhs.{'R<ix\ili 422 Item, for sawdy- 
ring and gyltyng ofagoblett,with thekever, price iiij.2, 2552 
littyy IViils (Camden) 244 Thre gilt goblettes w» the cover. 
x6oo Shahs. A.V.L. ttr.iv.’zd, I doethinke him as concaueas 
a couered goblet, or a Worme-eaten nut. 2682 Milton Hist. 
Mosc. Wks. 1738 II. 143 A Cupboard of huge and massy 
goblets, and other Vessels of gold and silver.^ 2703 Pope 
Thebais 634 The banquet done, the monarch gives the sign 
To fill the goblet high with sparkling wine. 1756-7 tr. 
Keyiler's Trav. (1760) III. 366 A large round porphyry 
vessel .. It consists of one piece, and resembles a shallow 
goblet. 2814 Scott lYav. xi, Ihe Baron .. produced a 
golden goblet of a singularandantiqueappenrance, moulded 
into the shape of a rampant bear. 2B49 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. iv. 1 . 449 He .. filled a goblet to the brim with wine. 
1872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. vi. 208 Give us a goblet of 
the well known juice ! 
t b. (See quot.) Obs. 

26^ R. Holme Armoury 111. 271/2 A kind of a Drinking 
Cup , . made of the small top of a Bull or Cows Horn, the 
Tip end Reversed . . It is by some Gentlemens Buttlers 
termed a Souce, or Gogles, or Goblet. 

c. A glass with a foot and stem, as distinguished 
from a tumbler. 

Marked *U, S.’ in the Century Diet.', but current in Eng- 
land in tradesmen's price lists. 

d. transf. A goblet-shaped part of a flower. 

2852 Beck's Florist July 263 The Cephalote, from the 

Australian bogs, whose delicate goblets reared their richly- 
carved and many-tinted crests a&>ve their bed of moss. 

+ 2 . A conical cup or thimble used by conjurers, 
(So E. gobelet.) Obs. 

1519 Horman Yttlg, 280 The iugler carieih clenly vnder 
his gublettis. 2529 ftlORE i.Wks.153/1 Excepte ye 

thinke the iugler blow his gallcs through the gobleies bottom. 
255a Huloet, Goblet orboxe fora iugler, acetabulum. 2692 
Quick Synodicon I. 194 To that Article of Players and 
Mummers, shall be added Juglers, Players of Hocus-pocus, 
Tricks of Goblets, Puppet-playing [etc.]. 

3 . Sc. A kind of deep saucepan with bulging 
sides and a straight handle. 

f 4 . Some kind of embossed ornament on a 
gauntlet. Ohs."'^ 

? a 2400 Morte Arth. 913 His gloucs .. grauene at h® 
hemmez, With graynez and gobcleis, glorious of hewe. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as goblet^oy, -glass, -pledge*, 
goblet-shaped adj, ; goblet-cell, ‘ an epithelial cell | 
of crateriform shape ' {Cent. Dicti) ; goblet-offlce 
nonce-wd, [s=F. /<? gobele(\ (see quot.). 

2800 Moorz Anacreon xxxli. 6 Young Love shall be my 
*gobl«t-bo)*. 1878 Bell tr. GegenbauPs Comp. Anat. 525 
These structures which arc also known as ^stalory •goblet- 
cells. 1852 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi IK 125 Here’s 
*gob!et-gIass, to take'm with your wine The very sun its 
grapes ivcrc ripened under. 2653 Urquhart Rabelais 
xviii, Bring them to the *goblct-oftice, which is the Butterj', 
and there make them drink. 28^ Mrs. Browning Wine of 
CyPrusGThc Cyprus.. I am sipping.. At the hour of •goblet- 
pledge. 2854 MayNe Expos. Lex., *Gobletshapea. See 
Seyphiform. 1866 Treas. Bot., Goblet-shaged, the same as 
Crateriform. 2878 Bell tr, Gegenbaups Comp. Anat. 524 
A number of goblet-shaped organs. 

Hence Qo'bleted <1. ^goblet-shaped ; f Oo’bleter, 
a cup-bearer; Oo’bletfbl, the quantity required to 
fill a goblet. 

• ts4s R. Copland GuydotPs Formal. Y lii, Admjmj'ste a 
gobletful whan he goth to bed, and be shal slepe. 2623 tr, 
Favine's Theai. Hon, ii. xiii. 237 Goblctters and Butlers to 
Apollo. 2869 Blackmorc Loma D. xix. (ed. 22) iio Moss 
w'as in abundant life, some feathering, and some gobleted. 
2883 C. F. Holder in HarptPs Mag. Jan. 182/2 A goblet- 
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All of the noctilucae produces light sufficient to read by at a 
distance of two feet. 

+ Goblet 2 . Obs. =5 Gobbet sb. (possibly a mis- 
print). 

2330 Palsgr. 225/2 Goblet, a lumpe or a pece, snonceau. 
2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. v. loi Sighing often betwixt 
the goblets, for the inability of his Mandibles. • x6M R. 
Holme Armoury iii. 293/2 The Goblet or Country Pye, is 
made of large pieces of Flesh.. which large or square pieces, 
are termed Goblets. 2742 Perry in Phil. Trans. XLII. 48 
It. .seem’d as if Goblets of Fat were fluctuating in it. 

Goblin (g-p-blin). Forms : 4 gobelin, -olyn, 
4-5 -elyn, 7 gobling, gobblin(g, 6- goblin, [a. 
F. gabelin (obs., recorded only from the i6th c. ; 
but in the 12th c. Ordericus Vitalis mentions Cohe- 
lintts as the popular name of a spirit which haunted 
the neighbourhood of Evrettx). Peril, f. med.L. 
cobalus, covalus, a. Gr. KoBaKot a rogue, knave, 
KoBSKoi wicked sprites invoked by logues.] 

1 . A mischievous and ugly demon. 

a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 238 Sathanas . . Seyde on is 
sawe Gobelyn made is gerner Of gromene mawe. 2388 
Wyclif Ps. xc. 6 Of an arowe fliynge in the dai, of a 
gobelyn goynge in derknessis. a Alexander 

Gamarody pe goblyn, anothire grym sire, c 2500 Melusine 
J- 4 Many manyeres of ihinges, ihe w'hiche somme called 
Gobelyns, the other ffayrees, and the other ‘ bonnes dames* 
or good ladyes. 2574 Studley tr. Bale's Pageant Popes 
73 b. They slurred walking spirits, bugs, goblins, fierye 
.sightes, & diuers terrible goasts & shapes of thinges. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso ix. xv. 162 The shriking gobblmgs each 
where howling flew, The Furies roare, the ghosts and 
Fairies yell. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 688 To whom the Goblin 
[Death] full of wrath replied. 1742 Collins Ode to Fear 2 
And goblins haunt from fire or fen, Or mine or flood, the 
walks of men. 2841 Elphinstonc Hist. India 1 . 179 Bhutas 
are evil spirits of the lowest order, corresponding to our 
ghosts and other goblins of the nursery. 2872 B. Taylor 
Faust {1875) II. I. iii. 37 From goblins that deceive you, I’m 
unable to relieve you. 

fs. 1703 S. Parker tr. Eusebius vi. 211 But this Goblin 
[a heresy) disappear'd in an instant. 2856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, iVealth Wks. (Bohn) II. When to this labour and 
trade. .was added this goblin of steam. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. a. attributive, passing into 
an adj. (of, pertaining to, or suitable for goblins), 
as goblin appearance^ cave, cheek, sport, story, 
word ; b. appositive, as goblin man ; c. instru- 
mental, as goblin-hannied, -peopled adjs, 

2827 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 551 The *goblin appear- 
ance of the ‘ Barguest 2810 Scott Ladyo/L. in. x, Coir- 
Kriskin^ thy *gobllii Cave 1 2827 Pollok Course T. tv. 17S 
Observe his "goblin cheek ; his wretched eye. 2874 GRtnN 
.S'^or/Z/rVLi. §2. i2The heap of *goblin-haunted stones, 2856 
Emerson "Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 34'rroUs— a 
kind of *gobIm men. 2862 E. Waugh Goblin's Grave 32 The 
•eob)jn-peopled*g)ooin. 2842 Lvtton Zanom 27 That spirit* 
like life of sound which night after night threw itself in air>‘ 
and "goblin sport over the starry seas. 2726-46 Thomson 
fKinter Heard solemn, goes the "goblin story round, Till 
superstitious horror creeps o'er all. ^ 2649 MiLTOft Eiko». 
Setting aside the affrighiment of this "Goblin word, Denia- 
gogzie. 

Hence Go’blin v. trans., to convert into a goblin 
{rare) \ Go-bUnish a., goblin-Iike ; Go’blinism, 
belief in goblins ; Go'blinlze v. « Goblin v. 
(above) ; Go’blinry,the acts or practices of goblins. 

2829 Scott Doom Devorgoil iii. i, My nether parts Are 
goblinized. /bid.. Is there nothing, then, save rank impos- 
ture, In all these tales of goblinry. 2870 Lowell 
my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) Once goblinized, Herodlas joins 
them. 2873 Contemp. Rev. XX 11 . 453 The nursery goblin- 
istn, grotesquerie, and allegoric wire-drawing, which arc 
present in the Divine Comedy. 2883 P. S. Robinson Sinners 
<5* Saints 358 If the sunset was weird, the moonlight was 
positively goblinish. 2893 Leland Mcui. I. 53 Even deer 
and doves seemed uncanny and goblined. 

Gob-line ; see Gaub \ 

Goblot, Gobolyn, obs. ff. Goblet, Goblin- 
Gobonated(gr*bt7n^'ted),//4«. Her. [f. niedX. 
^gobondt-ns (f. goboti Gobbon) -r -ed.] « Gobony. 

2486 Bk.St, Albans, Her. E iij b,Ther is an other bordure 
that is calde a bordure gobonatit .. for hit is made of ij. 
coluris quadratli I’oynyt, is to say of blacke & white. x6io 
Guillim Heraldry 1. v. (i6ri) 21 Sometimes you sb.all finde 
Bordures gobonated of two colours . . and such a bearing is 
so termed, because it is divided in such sort, as if It were 
cut into small Gobbets. 2662 Morgan Sph. Gentry i. u 7 
So that while the four Elements were blended (as it 
it was checkered, and while they were divided from each 
other, they were Gobonated. 2728 N'isbet Ess, Armories 
iii, 40 Within a Border Gobonated Argent and Gules, 

42 — Her. II. 26 The Border Gobonated or Compoi«e is 
now a Mark of Bastardy in Britain, by our late Pr^tc* 
tices. 2860 Handbk. Lvdloiv (1865) 77 Gobonated pearl and 
sapphire within a garter, 

Gobone, var. Gobbon sb., Obs. 
tGcboned, fpl. a. Obs. ran-', [f- 
Gobbon^ + -ed.J = Gobony. 

2572 VtossEWEti. Armorie 11. 37 As this border Is denied, 
so It maie be borne engraled, cnuecked, goboned,vaire, etc. 
26x2 Florio, Seacedto, checkie, gobonit, or counter com- 
ponie in Armorie. 

Gobony (g^du*ni), a. Her. (/. as prec. + -Y.J 
s^CoMPON^. (Cf. quot. 1882 and Gobonated.) 

2612 Florio, Scdccki, .. also checkie, gobony or wuntep 
compony in armor>*. 2694 Lend. Gaz. No. 2986/4 J ***,^®^* 
lege Arms, which arc France and Lngbnd, quarterly with a 


2882 CUSSANS liandbk. Her. iv. (ed. 3) 67 A Bordure or 
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Other Ordinary composed of Metal and Colour alternately 
is termed Compony or Gobony. 

Hence t Gobo'ny v. trans.^ to make gobony. 
x6ix Florio, Scaccheggidre, to checki“ to gobonie or 
counter-compony any coate of armes. 

Goboun, var, Gobbon sb.^ Obs. 

Goburra (g^p-ra). Austral. [See Kooka- 
burra.] The bird Laughing-jackass, Dacelo gigas. 

1862 H. C. Kendall Poe 7 tts 123 And wild goburras laughed 
aloud Their merry morning songs. 1870 F. S. Wilson 
Austral. Songs 167 The rude rough rhyme of the wild * go- 
hurra's ' song. 

Goby [gju’bi). [ad. L. gobitis^ cobius (also 
^bioy cobi^y a. Gr. kqj^ios some small fish (usually 
rendered by its etymological equivalent Gudgeon). 
As modern scientific terms, the forms Gobius and 
Gobio denote quite unrelated fishes ; for the latter 
see Gudgeon.] One of a genus {Gobius') of small 
acanthopterygian fishes having the ventral fins 
joined into a disk or sucker. Also more widely, 
a member of the family Gobiidse. 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 175 {heading), The Black Goby. 
X770 Phil. Trans. LX. p. xiv, The spotted Goby. 1803 
Shaw Zool. IV. 242 Arabian Goby. 1838 Johnston in Proc. 
PcT^v. Nat, Chib I. No. 6. 172 The Doubly-spotted Goby. 
1854 Badham Halieut, 249 The gobies .. possess a singular 
disk, formed by the union of the two thoracic ventrals. 1876 
S.MiLCS Sc. Natnr, xiv. (ed. 4) 290 She sent home a specimen 
of the Bl.ack Goby or Rock-fish (Gobius niger), x^^^Longm. 
Mag, Mar. 523 There are several species of tropical gobies 
found verj’ abundantly on the Indo-Pacific coasts. 

Go-by (g^iibsi). [f. Go v> + By adv.'] 

1. The action of going by in various, senses ; the 
passing of a river, of time, or of a body from place 
to place. Obs. exc. in nonce-uses. 

1673 Evelyn Mein. (1837) II, 92 Now growing into years, 
yet thinking little of this go-by. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- 
Selv. 100 All stirrings one and other are nothing but go- 
byes or shiftings of bodies. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. vii, 
In the go-by of the river he is gone as a shadow goes. 

b. Coursing and Racing. The action of getting 
in front of another dog or horse. (See also 3 a.) 

1611 Markham Counir. Content, i. vii. (1615) 105 If a 
coate shall be more than two turnes and a goe by, or the bear- 
ingofthe Hare equall with two turnes. ^ xZi^ Sporting Mag. 
XLVII. 43 The other horse .. determined not to be again 
surprised by a go-by. *875 * Stonehenge* Brit. SpotHs 1. 
III. viii. § 3. 269 The Go-bye is where a greyhound starts a 
clear length behind his opponent, and yet {passes him in a 
straight run, and gets a clear length before him. 

2. concr. Something that * goes by’, or is superior 
to (something else), rare, 

1823 Exatniner 710/1 The Cataract of the Ganges amounts 
to a go-by to every thing that has preceded it. 

3. Phr. To give (slang, + to tip) the go-b}' to : 

a. To outstrip, leave behind. (Cf. sense i b.) 
+ Also, to leave. 

1642 Fullf.r Holy « 5 * Pro/". Si. iv. xvH. 328 Who had rather 
others should make a ladder of his dead corps to scale a city 
by it, than a bridge of it whitest alive for his punies to give 
mm the Goe-by, and passe over him to preferment. x688 
Miege Gf. Fr. Diet. 11. v.,To give one the go-by in a Race. 
1797 Mary Robinson IValsingham III. 260 What busi- 
ness have you in this lady’s chamber ?.. Tip us the go- 
by, or I shall be apt to shew you the way. 1798 ‘\a Spirit 
Publ. Jruls. (1799) 11 . 386 Does a man of fashion drive his 
curricle. .passing his competitors?. .He is then said to ‘Tip 
them the go-by 1825 Sporting Mag. XVI. 340 One dog 
gives another the go-by. 1833 Blackiu. Mag. XXXllI. 
846/2 We have given the go-by to our excellent friend 
Mitchelson’s beautiful woods. 183S Sir G. Stephen 
Search Horse xiv. (1841) 203 Eager to ‘give it the go by’, 
they put the horse to his speed. 

b. To give the slip to, elude, escape from by 
artifice- -f* Also, to pass a deception on. Obs. 

1659 B. Harris ParivaVs^ Iron Age 21 1 But the King, 
understanding of this division, gave Waller the go-by, re- 
turned towards Oxford [etc.). 1^7 Collier Ess. Mor. SuhJ. 
\. (1709) 70 Except an Apprentice is fully instructed how to 
Adulterate, and Vernish, and give you the Go-by upon occa- 
sion, his Master may be charged with Neglect. 1720 Welton 
Suffer. Son of God I. ix. 211 He . . found that they had not 
made for Jerusalem in their way Back, but had Given him 
the Go-by. 1836 Marryat Mtdsk, Easy xxxviii, We may 
give him the go-by by running through the Needles. x886 
Stevenson Kidnapped\-x..{xZ%'S,'\ 74 A French ship.. gave us 
the go-by in the fog. 

c. To pass without notice, to disregard, slight; to 
* cut’ (a person); to evade (a difficulty). Also in 
indirect pass. 

1654 [see Gloat 165^-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 398 
If they can give you the go-by in it, the issue is obvious. 
17x2 S. Sewall Diary 22 Aug. (1879) II. 361 The Govr. 
speaks with some earnestness that we should not give the 
Ordinary Court the go-by, in taking off Entails. 1805 Edin. 
Rev. VI. 136 He gave the go-by to a multitude of toasts. 
1833 Blackiu. Ma^. XXXIV. 987 In two of the Latin verj. 
sions the difficulty is grappled with but not overcome ; anci 
in two it is given the go-by. x^8 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xlviii, Becky . . gave Mrs. Washington White the go-by in 
the Ring. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 11. x 15 Successive licen- 
sers had given the work a sort of go-by, x88o McCarthy 
Own Times III. xiv. 382 It gave the go-by to such incon- 
venient questions. 1892 Law Tintes XCI I. 156/2 ^ junior 
judge .. sitting in another .division, practically 'gives that 
order the go-by. 

Gobyn, var. Gobbon sb.y Obs. 

■ Qo’-cart. [f. Go v. Cart.] 

1, A light frame-work, without bottom, moving 
on castors or rollers, in which a child may learn to 
walk without danger of falling. 


1689 Prior Ep. to Ske/hard 86 As young children, who 
are iry'd in Go<arts, to keep their steps from sliding. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 109 f 4 The Ladies now walk as if they 
were in a Go-cart. x8oo Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1832) 
I. V. 99 Put her into a hoop, and she looks as pitiful a figure 
, . as much a prisoner, as a child in a go-cart. 
pig. 1710 Mrs. Manley Metn. Europe I. 243 They. . Peti- 
tioned CzBsar, That he would be pleas'd to Reign alone. 
They ask’d that his Go Carts might be dismissed. X847 
Emerson Repr. Alett, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 377 All men 
know .. that the institutions we so volubly commend are 
go-carts and baubles. iBjg'E.GARRF.TT House by IVorks II. 
II The rest of us must be thankful for the little go-carts 
which help us to totter on the right way. 
b. A child’s carriage drawn by hand. 

2854 Thackeray 7 V)M£wwm I. ii. 18 Upsetting his two little 
brothers in a go-cart. Religious Herald (Cent.), 

I used to draw her to school on a go-cart nearly Haifa cen- 
tury ago. ^ * 

2 . Applied to a litter, palankeen, or the like. 

1676 Character Quack Doctor in Strutt Sports ^ Past. 

(1876) 317 The Sultan Gilgal, being violently afflicted with a 
spasmus, came six hundred leagues to meet me in a go-cart. 
1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 31, X got into a ’rickshaw', 
locally called a go-carl. 

3 . A hand-cart. 

1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 2 f 12 She (Mrs. Roundabout) put 
me ill mind of my Lord Bantam’s sheep, which are obliged 
to have their monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart. 
1803 R. Edington Plan Penitentiary Ho. 78 The waggons 
now used, .are not much above the construction of go-carts, 
they have neither brakes to retard their motion down hill, 
nor aids to propel them up hill. 1838 F. W. Simms Public 
IVorks Gt. Brit. 65 The hand barrow or go-cart is used for 
the purpose of conveying earth. 

4 . A kind of light open carriage. 

1828 sporting Mag. XXL 240 He started in a go-cart for 
Bracknell. 1837 W. B. Adams Eng. Pleas. Carriages xvii. 
278 They all more or less bear a strong resemblance to the 
vehicles called *go-carts which ply for hire. .in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lambeth. *858 Hughes Scouring White Horse 
vi. (1859) 122 A dozen parties, in all sorts of odd go-carts and 
other vehicles. 

Hence f Go-carted ppl. a. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ti) VIII. 246 The hanging- 
sleeved, go-carted property of hired slaves. 

Goclenian (gtrklrnian), a. Logic, [f. GoclenU 
us (see below) +-an.] Epithet of a variety of the 
Sorites first formulated by Rudolf Goclenius (i 547- 
1628), otherwise called the descending soriUSy op- 
posed to the Aristotelian or ascending sorites. (See 
Sorites ) 

God (gf^d). Also 3-4 godd. [Com. Teut, : OE. 
god (masc. in sing. ; pi. godtty godo neut., godas 
masc.) corresponds to OFris., OS., Dn. god masc., 
OHG; goty cot (MHG. got. mod.Ger. gott) masc., 
ON. go^y gud neut. and masc., pL gotfy gud neut, 
(later Icel, p\,gu 6 ir masc.; Sw., Va. gud), Goth. 
gttp (masc. in sing. ; pi. gu/a, guda neut.). The 
Goth, and ON. words always follow the nenter 
declension, though when used in the Christian sense 
they are syntactically masc. The OTeut. type is 
therefore '^gudd^ neut., the adoption of the mascu- 
line concord being presumably due to the Christian 
use of the word. The neuter sb., in its original 
heathen use, would answer rather to L. nuvien than 
to L. deus. Another approximate equivalent of 
detts in OTeut. was *ansu-z (Goth, in latinized pi. 
form anses, ON. prr, OE, O's- in personal names, 
fsa genit. pi.) ; but this seems to have been applied 
only to the higher deities of the native pantheon, 
never to foreign gods; and it never came into 
Christian use. 

The ulterior etymology is dbputed. Apart from the un- 
likely hypothesis of adoption from some foreign tongue, the 
OTeut. *gutiQ"^ implies as its pre-Teut. type either *ght<dho-vi 
or *ghuid'nt. The former does not appear to admit of expla- 
nation ; but the latter would represent the neut. of the passive 
pple. of a root There are two Aryan roots of the 

required form (both Vl^^'^"’i*hpaIalalaspirate) : one mean- 
ing ‘ to invoke ’ (Skr. hfi). the other ‘ to pour, to offer sacrifice ' 
(Skr. hu. C3r. OE. geotan Yete v.). Hence *g\hut 6 -tn 
has been variously interpreted as ‘ what is invoked ’ (cf. Skr. 
puru-huta ‘much-invoked’, an epithet of Indra) and as 
‘ what is worshipped by sacrifice ’ (cf. Skr. hutd, which occurs 
in the sense ‘sacrificed to’ as well as in that of ‘offered in 
sacrifice Either of these conjectures is fairly plausible, as 
they both yield a sense practically coincident with the most 
obvious definition deducible from the actual use of the word, 

* an object of worship Some scholars, accepting the deriva- 
tion from the root *g,heu‘ to pour, have supposed the ety- 
mological sense to be ‘molten image* (=Gr. xvtov), but the 
assumed development of meaning seems very unlikely. 

From a desire to utter the name of God more deliberately 
than the short vowel naturally allows, the pronunciation is 
often (g^d) or even and an affected form (g*^d) is not 

uncommon : see Guo. (For the variations in oaths see 10 
and 1 1.) In Sc. the usual pron. is (g^d), but Gude (god), i. e. 
Good a., is frequently substituted in such expressions as 
Gudesake, Gude keep's, etc.} 

I. In the original pre-Christian sense, and uses 
thence derived. 

1 . A superhuman person (regarded as masculine : 
see Goddess) who is worshipped as having power 
over nature and the fortunes of mankind ; a deity. 
(Chiefly of heathen divinities ; when applied to the 
One Supreme Being, this sense becomes more or 
less modified : see 6 b). 

Even when applied to the objects of polytheistic worship, 


the \yord has often a colouring derived from Christian 
associations. As the use of God as a proper name has 
throughout the literary period of English ueen the predomi- 
nant one, it is natural that the original heathen sense should 
be som^epmes apprehended as a transferred use of this ; 
^f-god'y in this view, is a supposed being put in the place of 
Cod. or an imperfect conception of God in some of His 
attributes or relations. 

Besides having been thus modified by the influence of the 
Christian use, this sense as expressed in the definition has 
been affected by the pagan uses of L. deus and Gr. Pcor, of 
which is the accepted rendering. Thus, in speaking of 
Greek mythology, we distinguish xhfigods from the dsmons 
or supernatural powers of inferior rank, and from the he>ves 
or demigods, who, though objects of worship, and considered 
as immortal, were not regarded as having ceased to be men ; 
and the analog}’ of this nomenclature is often followed in 
speaking of modern polytheistic religions. 

^ When the word is applied to heathen deities disparagingly, 
it is now wTitten with a small initial ; when the point of view 
of the worshipper is to any extent adopted, a capital may 
be used. 

cBzs Vesp. Psalter xcv. 5 Alle godas Sioda [sind] Sioful. 
rr 2000 Juliaua 121 gif. .Jju fremdu godu forS bigongest. 
axx75 Cott. Horn. 227 And com se deofel to har anlicnesse 
and l)er an wnede and to mannen sprece swice hi godes 
were, e 2205 Lay. ^405 /E5es we sulleS ke swerien. .uppen 
ure godd,.)>e is icliped Dagon. ax^oo Cursor M. 780 Als 
godds suld 3ee seluen be. 1387 TREWSkHigden (Rolls) II. 
299 Fogous. .ordeyned temples to worschip j>e false goddes 
ynne ; )>erfore he was acounted a god amonge hem l>at uor- 
schipped suche goddes. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8145 Our hegh 
goddes. Wold be wrothe at our werkes. 1577 Northbrookc 
Dicing {1843) 99 They conleyne the wicked actes and 
whoredomes of the goddes. 2610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 122 
Thai’s a braue God, and beares Celesliall liquor. 2672 
Milton 1176 By combat to decide whose God is 

God, Thine or whom 1 with Israel’s Sons adore. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 643 Audacious Youth, what Mad- 
ness cou’d provoke A Mortal Man t’ invade a sleeping God ? 
1752 Young Brother 1. 1. Wks. 1757 II, 212, I do not think 
at all ; The gods impose, the gods inflict, my thoughts. 
1842 Elphinstone Hist. Ind, I. 205 Some changes are made 
by the Jains in the rank and circumstances of the Hindu 
gods. 1842 Macaulay Lays. Horatius 1, Lars Porsena of 
Clusium By the Nine Gods he swore That [etc.]. 1870 

Morris Earthly Par. I. j. 300 Surely no man this is, But 
some god weary of the heavenly bliss. 

tb. occas. prefixed (without article) to the name 
of a deity (or of a person likened to one). Obs, 

2508 KenNedie Flyting w. Dunbar 490 A monstir maid 
be god Mercurius. xs^^^haks. Much Ado iii. iii. 143 Like 
god Dels priests in the old Church window. 2606 — 7 'r. <$• 
0. I. iii. 169 Yet god Achilles still cries excellent. 

c. Used with defining addition, chiefly referring 
to the department of nature or human activity or 
passion, over which a particular god was supposed 
to rule. In this use the reference, unless there is 
indication to the contrary, is usually to Grseco- 
Roman mythology, the deities of which are often 
mentioned rhetorically or humorously as mere 
personifications of qualities or influences. The 
god of day. the Sun. The god of xvar\ Mars 
(Ares). The god of love, the blind god'. Amor 
(Eros), or Cupid. The god of wine ; Bacchus. 

1483 Cath. Angl. x6i/i A God of batylle, mars. 2545 
Ascham Toxoph. i. (Arb.)39 Apollo god of Icarninge. 2808 
J. Barlow Columb. ii. 616 Hail us children of the God 
of day. xBi6 J. Wilson in J. Hamilton Alem. ii. (1859J 53 
The last beams of the God of day. 

d. The gvd of this world', the Devil, Satan. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Cor. iv. 4 In whiche the God of this world 

hath blyndid the soules of men out of the bileue. 

e. Phrases. Ye gods {and little fishes) ! used to 
express mock-heroic indignation. A feast, sight. 
etc. {fit) for the gods : said of something delightful 
or amazing. 

260X Shaks. Jid, C. ir. i. 173 Let’s carue him, as a Dish fit 
for the Gods. Mod. The fierce scrimmage that ensued was 
a sight for the gods. 

2 . An image or other artificial or natural object 
(as a pillar, a tree, a brute animal) which is wor- 
shipped, either as the symbol of an unseen divinity, 
as supposed to be animated by his indwelling pre- 
sence, or as itself possessing some kind of divine 
consciousness and supernatural powers ; an idol. 

e 2000 Laws of /El/red c. 10 In Schmid Gesetze 58 Ne 
wyre Ini j?® gyldne godas o55e seolfrene. c xooo ^Elfric 
Exod. XX. 4 Ne wire pu he agrafene godas. £-2250 Geti. 4- 
Ex. 3541 He seiden to aaraon ‘Mac vs godes foren us lo 
gon *. 2382 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 30 Why hast thow stoln my 
goddis? 2535 Coverdale Exod. xxxiv. 17 Thou shalt make 
y' no goddes of metall. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece i. xix. 
(1715) xos The Consecration of new Gods. 2732 Pope Ep. 
Burlington 8, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins, 1838 Arnold 
Hist. Rome I. i. x They remembered lo carry their gods with 
them, who were to receive their worship in a happier land. 

3 . transf. a. of persons, as objects of adoration, 
or as possessed of absolute power. 

ciooo .^Elfric Exod. vli. i And drihten cwaj3 to Moise, 

Nu ic Jtesette h® Pharaone to gode. 1577 B. Qooct. Heres- 
bach's Husb. 1. (15861 i Yf these goddes.of the Earth wtmid 
suffer me to enjoy suche happincsse. 1579 Gosson 
Abuse (Arb.) 49 Some there are that make gwls of ^Idlers 
in open wairs. 1592 Shaks. Rom. fr JuJ. ii. ij. ii4 Sweare 
by thy gratious selfe, Which is the God of my Idola^'. 1692 
S. Johnson fas./zgSRch an Usu^r is a (5od u^n 
Earth, which it is easie for some sort of Men to make. ^ 2864 
-Tennyson WWwrr’r F. 14 Sir Aylmer Aylmer, that almighty 
man, The cobnty god. 2883 Sir F. Poll^k »n 
I Oct. 537 The ruling gods of the circulating libraries 
b. of things. 
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^1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1633) 282 Like a man whose 
will was his God, and his hand his law. x6*S Fletcher 
Nt. Walker i. i, The old mans god, his gold, has wonne 
upon her. 185* Robertson L-ect. Ep. Car. xjvii. (1859) 430 
A man’s god is that which has his whole soul and worship, 
that which he obeys and reverences as his highest. 1896 tn 
Daily Neivs 30 Dec. 6/2 IHe] is convinced there is no God 
so omnipotent as that of the full purse. 

4. Thcat. [So called because seated on High.] 
pU The occupants of the gallery. Also gallery- 
gods. Also rarely in sing. 

*75* AdvenUirer No. 3 The servant whose business it is, 
as Homer says, * To shake the regions of the gods with 
laughter x8o6 Surr Winter in Lend. (ed. 3) 11. 108 The 
high regions assigned to that part of the audience called the 
‘gods', namely, the galleries. 18x2 H. & J. Sxhth Rej\ 
Addr.t Dmry Lane Hustings y, Each one shilling God 
within reach of a nod is, And plain are the charms of each 
Gallery Goddess. *843 Thackeray Irish Sk.dik. xxvii. One 
young god between the acts favoured the public with a song. 
1851 — Eng. Hunt. vi. 301 Does he.. appeal to the gallery 
gods with claptraps and vulgar baits to catch applause. 
1M5 Matich. Exam. 4 May 5/3 The wrath of the pittites 
and the gods was appeased. 

II. In the specific Christian and monotheistic 
sense. The One object of supreme adoration ; 
the Creator and Ruler of the Universe. (Now 
always with initial capital.) 

5. As a proper name. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xlvi. 3 God [is] . . (wning micel ofer alle 
godas. CX175 Latnb. Horn. 15 pis beo3 godes word pe god 
seolf idihte. c 1200 Ormin 623 Godess enngell Gabrisel 
Comm dun o Godess hallfc I Godess bus wijjp Godess word. 
a X300 Cursor M. 2061 Rightwis he was, and godds freind. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. clxii. 199 The lorde Cbandos 
sayd to the prince .. this iourney is yours : God is this day 
in your handes. x6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle 1. 129 God is an 
Essence intellectuall, A perfect Substance mcorporeall. 1652 
Hobbes Leviaik. 11. xxxi. 192 God ; in which is contained 
Father, King, and Lord. 2742 Richardson Pamela (1824) 
I. ssy God, the all-gracious, the all.good, the all-bountiful, 
the all-mighty, the all-merciful God. 2877 E. R. Conder 
Eas. Faith iii. 95 For by this name God we understand an 
Infinite Mind, everywhere present, the source and founda- 
tion of all other existence, possessed of ail possible power, 
wisdom, and excellence. 

b. Proverbs. (See also Dispose v. 7.) 

c 1450 Merlin 524 Ther-fore is seide a proverbe, that god 
will hauc saued, no man may distroye. a 2533 Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon exxx. 480 It is a comune prouerbe sayde, 
‘whomc that god wyll ayde, no man can hurt’. 2545 
Ascham Tbxa/Zi. n. (Arb.) 232 He may e..haue cause to saye 
so of his fletcher,as. . iscommunelye spoken of Cookes :. . that 
God sendeth vs good Tethers, but the deuyll noughtie 
Fletchers. 1546 J. Hevwooo Prov. (2867) 54 Spend, and 
god shall send saith tholde ballet. 2562 — Proiu ^ E/igr. 
265 God is where he was. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 23 It 
is said, God sends a curst Cow short hornes. xyat Bailey 
S.V., As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire, Sterne 

Sent. Journ. II. 275 God tempers the wind, said Maria, to 
the shorn lamb. X822 Scott Ni^el xxvii, 7'hat homely pro- 
verb that men taunt my calling with,— ‘Godsends good meat, 
but the devil sends cooks 

c. Phrases. To depart to God, to die and go to 
heaven. With God, in he.aven. Out of God's 
blessing into the tvarm sun, from a better to a 
worse situation. Also in legal use, Act of God 
(see Act sb. 4 ) ; f 7b go to God, of a cause, to be 
adjourned sine die. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 204 Thomas duke of Excester, 
late departed to God. 2562 tsee Blessing vbl. sb. 3]. 
rti622 Sir J. Harington Epigr. ii. Ivi, Pray God they 
bring vs not, when all is done, Out of Gods blessing into 
this warme sunne. xCxz in Crt. Times Tas. 1 (1848)1, 
186 That which you have done about my transplantation 
doth very well agree with my desire ; and I account it to 
be out oi the warm sun into God’s blessing. 2627 Ibid. II. 
51 As due to his memory, who is with God. 2652 Fuller 
Abel Fediv. Ep. A3b, Doctor Featly, now at rest with God. 

d. With additional title or epithet : The Lord 
God, Almighty God, God Almighty. Also pre- 
fixed to the designations of the persons of the 
Trinity, God the Father, God ike Son, God the 
Holy Ghost. (For further examples, see the ac- 
companying words.) 

C900 ir. Bxda's Hist. iv. xvii. (289») 312 Wuldriende God 
Fmderbutan Truman, ciooo JEiXhxc Saints' Lives {xZ<y3) II. 
40 Sy hu SebJetsod driliren god. Ibid, Se iclmiht i.^a god. 
2340 Ayenh. 99 Codes sone hit made. To god pe under ine 
wordc. God he holy gost is bet me acseb. 0x420 
Prymer (E. E. T. S.) 47 God, fadir of heuene . . God be sone 
..God be hoU gost, haue mere! of us ! 

e. In ME. often used withont addition for 
Christ. Similarly, in i 6 th c., in the year of God 
■= Anno Domini. Ohs. (Cf. Mother of God : see 
Motheh.) 

c 1380 WvcLlF^r/. /Et-x. 111. 500 And hnn he receyves God 
gostly. c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's 7\ 1000 By god that for us 
deyde. c 2565 Lindesav (Pitscottie) CAron. (1728) 43 l*his 
B.-mle was stricken upon the Ascension-Day, in the Year of 
God, One thousand four hundred and fifty three Years. 

f. The possessive is sometimes rhetorically in- 
troduced before certain sbs. Goifs poor, i- God's 
po7>efty: the poor regarded as entrusted by God 
to the care of the devout. God's truth : the ab- 
solute truth. On GoF s earth : now often used 
as a mere emphatic synonym for ‘ on earth 
e 1400 Phnvman's T. 531 Of goddes pore they halen gestes. 
C2440 Tacoh's Well (E. E. T. S.) 124 A gouelcre is a tur- 
meniour of goddys pore peple. 2563 Homilies, Keeping 
Clean Ch. ti. 86 Not forgciiyng to be-stowc our almes vppon 
Goddts pouertie (1623 poorej. 2583 T. Stocker Ciuile 


Warres Lowe C. 1. 238 b, There were but 200 Spaniardes 
laid on Gods deare earth. 2847-^8 Halljwell, God's- 
irut/i,s.n absolute truth. (SorSSfiinELWORTHV JV. Somerset 
Word-bk,) 28^ Daily Hews 32 May 6/6 We talked of work- 
houses.. and then for the first time 1 heard colloquially the 
phrase, ‘ God’s poor.’ 

6 . As an appellative. 

a. A Being such as is understood by the proper 
name God; a sole Divine Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe ; that which God is represented to be ac- 
cording to some particular conception (as the God 
of philosophy, of pantheism, of fudaism'), or is 
manifested to be in some special department of 
His action (as the God of Nature, of Revelation, 
of Providence) ; God as contemplated in some 
special attribute or gelation (as the God of love, of 
mercy, of vengeance, etc., the God who made its, 
etc., my or our God, etc.). 

1x382 WYCLIF2 Cor. xiii. 11 Haue 50 pees, and God of pees 
and loue schal be with 30U.] 2535 Coverdale Eom. xv. 5 
The God of pacienceand consolacion. 2563 B. Gooce Eglogs 
viii. (Arb.) 63 A God there is, that guyds the Globe, and 
framde the fyckle Spheare. 2^8 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. 

1. V. 88q To Believe a God, is to Believe the Existence of all 
Possible Good and Perfection in the Universe. 2784 Cowfer 
Task II, 262 Happy the man, who sees a God employ'd In 
all the good and ill that checker life ! 2813 Hurn Ps. 4* 
Hymns 283 The God of truth his church has bless’d. 2827 
Coleridge Sibytl. Leaves (1862) 187 The God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighty family. 2827 Keble Chr. V., 
Communion, O God of Mercy, God of Might. 2877 E. R. 
Conder Bos. Faith Pref. 22 Is there a Gto? Is there an 
Infinite, All-wise, All-powerful Spirit? Mod. An unjust 
God would be no God at all. 

b. With partial reversion to the general sense 
(see i), in contexts where the One True God is 
contrasted with the false gods of heathenism, 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxxxv. 2 pam be ece is ealra godena 
god, 0x000 IElfric Octet, x. 17 Drihten sylf ys goda god, 
masre god and roihtis. 02400 Maundev. (1B39) xii. 242 
There is no God but on & Machomete his Messager, 

III, Phraseological uses of sense 5 . 

* Exclamator)* and parenthetic phrases express • 
ing feeling or desire. 

7. The vocative, as ah God, oh God, my God, 
good God, etc., is used to express strong feeling or 
excitement. , 

2340 Ayenb. w A god hou hi byeb foies (etc.). 2573^*71/ 
Custom II. tii, Preciouse God, it Ircttes mee to the very gall, 
c 2586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. l.xxviii. xvi, And yet (good 
Gc^) how ofte this crooked kind, Incenst him in the desert 
eveiw where? 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. v. 61 Who’s this? 
Oh God I It is my Father’s face. « 1603 Heywood 
Idllcd w. Kindn. (2617) B 3, Sus. O God : a Surgeon there. 
2822 T. Amyot speeches Windham I. 234 In which the 
words, ‘ My God !* had been made use of on a light occasion. 
2835 Tennyson Maud i. 60 Ah God, as be used to rave. 

fb. Followed by a wish. Chiefly ir. in the 
phrases God gif , God rwraswouid to God that . , 

A verb may have been dropped in these expressions. 

c 2475 Rau/Coil^ear 734 Greit God gif I war now. . Vpon 
the mure, xsoo-zo Dunbar Poems Jxii. 4 God gif je war 
johne Thomsounis roan. 2535 Lyndsay Satyre 2325 God 
nor my Irewker menc» ane leddcr. 2570 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, xxii. 50 O monstrous bird ! God nor ye gleddis 
[ = theel get, 2599 Shaks. Muck Ado tv. i. 308 O God that 
J were a man. 

8 . In phrases expressive of a strong wish, chiefly 
for the benefit or injury of some person, as God 
bless, damn, help, preserve, save, ^shield, \ speed, 

yield (you, him, etc.) ; also God forbid, grant 
(that) ; God give (something) : for these see the 
various verbs. Hence occasionally used in parti- 
cipial expressions. 

Some of these phrases assumed abbreviated or corrupted 
forms through frequent use, o&Godryld {ild,dild')you,god- 
dilge yee =5 God yield you (sec Yield) ; God b'wy (owy) ye=s. 
God he with you (sec Good-bye); God {Godgt) you good even I 
=God give you, etc. (also God dig-you-den, God{g)igodeti : 
see GooD-EVENh In such phrases as have remained current, 
God is often omitted, as bless you, damn you, presem>e us. 

2579 G. Harvey Let. to SPenser\lV.%. (Grosart) 1,24 Youre 
Latinc Farewell is a goodly brauc yonkcrly peece of work, 
and goddilge yee, I am alwayes maruellously beholding vnto 
you, for your oounltfuH Titles. isooMarstonJVa Vitlanie 
HI. xi. 226 This bumbost foile-bulton. .after the_ God-sauing 
ceremony, For want of lalkc-sfufiTi^ fals to foinery, j6oo 
Nashe Summers Last MY// Wks. (Grosart) YI. 89 Godgiue 
you good night in Walling Street. 2604 Shaks. 0th. 1. iii. 
189 God be with you {Qij. God bu’y] : 1 haue done. 26x2 in 
Crt. 4 Times Jas. /(X848) 1. 194 God keep them from base 
courses ! x8cw Malkin Gil Bias iv, s'iii. F 8 A profusion of 
farewcllsand God-be-ivith-you’s. 2814 WELLiNCTONin Gurw. 
Desp. (1838) XII. 6 God send that I may be in lime to 
prevent mischief 5 2840 Dickens Barn. Fudge xl, To be , . 
God-blessed .. W one who carried ‘Sir* before his name .. 
was something for a porter. 1894 H. Gardener Unoff, 
Patriot 236 I’ll burn cverj’ God-damned house I come to. 

b. Many of these combinations, as God bless me 
(my soul, etc.), God save me, etc. are used (pro- 
fanely) as mere exclamations of surprise (see the 
vbs.). f So in the shortened form Gods (=^God 
save) me, my life, my soul, etc. 

2590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv, i. 209 Gods my life! Stolne 
hence and left me aslccpe. x^8 B. Jonson Ar. Man in 
Hum. HI. iv, Gods my life; did you eucr he.v the like? 
01603 Hevwooo Woman killed w. Kindn.(\6tfi F4, Gods 
me no such dispatch. 1605 Chapman W///V»<»/fx in. i. E 3 b, 
Gods my deare soule. what sudden change is here ! 1640 
Ir. Verdtres Rom, Rom. n. 292 Gods me, said Trasiclea. 




f c. God's forhot (see Fobbode) = God forbid. 
Hence corruptly God sxvare~hot, Godsworbet. Ohs. 

c 2460 Townelcy Myst. ii. 38, 1 fend, godis forhot, that euer 
thou thrife. c 2530 Int. Beauty 4- Properties Women A v b, 
Ells godds forbod She hath equall power of my iyff vnder 
god. x6x2 Cotcr. s. V. Dleu, A dieu ne piatse, God forbid, 
God shield, CJod sware-bor. 2642 IVitts Recreat. Epigr. 
526 One tels strange newes, tother Godsworbet cries,! he 
third shakes head, alack replies. 

9. In phrases which express dependence upon or 
grateful recognition of divine providence, a. Lf{oT 
fand) Godwin (also dial, an Gothill, a Goddil); 
God willing, f ivill ■ God. (And God will was 
formerly sometimes used ironically, - ‘save the 
mark *.) 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 4561 Love shal never, if god wil, Here 
of me, . . Offence or complaynt. c 2470 Henry Wallace iv. 
766 Will God, I sail esenape this tresoune fals. 
WoLSEV in St. Papers Hen. VIII (1830) I. 184 The said 
realme may yet, God willing, he_ preserved and releved. 
2542 Becon Pathxo. Prayer xlvi. R ij b, Monstures, Monckes 
1 would haue sayd, & other religious parsons, and God 
w>’Il, as they desyre to be called. 2588 Marprel. Episi. 
(Arb.) 28 Naye (quoth Penrie) neuer so long as I h'ue god- 
willing. x6oz Shaks. Ham. uv.xZ'j. cr688 H. Herdert 
in Reb. \Hixner Episi. Curios. Ser. 1. 72 We both intend, God 
willing, to set forward for London on Munday next 1706 
Wycherley Let. to Pope in P/s Lett. (1735) 25 Afterwards to 
spend two Months (God willing) with you, at Binfield. 2790 
Mrs. Wheeler Westmtd. Dial. (1821) 43 Ise find tea a 
maister, a goddil 1 2825-80 Jamieson s.v. Gothill, An Got- 
hill, if God will. .. ‘In Gothill I’ll be there’. 2835 AIrs, 
Carlyle Lett. I. 25 Next j-ear, God willing, I shall see you 
all again. 

b. By (^with) God's grace; by (/iuitk) God's 
help, assistance, blessing, etc. 

B32 Kentish Charier in O. E. Texts 40/21 Ic ceolnoS mid 
godes gefe ercebiscop. 23.. Sir Beues (A.) 412 Y nam no 
truant, be godes grace. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 51, 

I sail, with Goddis grace, Kelp his command. 2619 Sander- 
son Serm. ad^ Cler. i. (1689) 3, I shall by Gods assistance 
proceed., to inquire how [etc.]. 2662 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Catechism, Yes verily; and by Gods help so I will. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 344 Here, by God's grace, is the one voice 
for me. 

+ 0 . (And) God before (or to fore), under God’s 
gnidance. With God to friend: with God’s help 
or protection. Obs. 

C2gj4 Chaucer Troy/ns t. 2040 And dredelees, if that my 
lyf may lasie, And god to-forn, Jo, som of hem shal smarte. 
1:1400 Rom. Rose 7198 They shal neuere haue that myght 
And god to forne for strif to fight That [etc.], a 2450 Knt, 
de la Tour (1868) 24 Diuerse exsaumples, the w'hiche, and 
God before, ve shalle take hede of. MelusvierxX. 

127 For god before we tende & purpose to p'tie bataylle to 
the Sawdan. 2533 J. Heywood Pard. Friar B iv, I wyll 
neuer come heiher more, Whyle 1 lyue and god before. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 28 So forward on his way (with God to 
frend) He passed forth. 2594 Kyd Cornelia tit. E 4 b, EU 
fgod to fore) my selfe may liue to see His tired corse lye toyl- 
ing in his blood. 159^ Shaks. Hen. V. i. ii. 307 For God 
before, Wee'le chide this Dolphin at his fathers doore. 26^ 
Drayton Cronnvell 36 For in my skill his sound recoueric 
lies. Doubt not thereof if setting God before. 

d. Under God : as a secondary cause or mediate 
object of gratitude. 

2607 Peele's fests B i a, Yet, quoth he, vnder God, I wil 
doe him some good. 16x9 in Crt. d- Times fas. / (1848) II. 
270 The blessedness of this good work, under God, is to be 
attributed to the king alone. 

e. 7'hnnk God; God be fkanhed, praised, etc. 
f Earlier Code Pone. Also praised (f loved) be God. 

CX20O 7r/w. Coll. Horn. 12 Unbileue is aiware aleid and 
rihte leue arered godeSonc. 2352 Minot Poems (Hall)i. 53 
Bot, loued be God, J/e pride es slaked Of ham [etc.]. 1599 

Shaks. Much Ado y. i. 190 You breake Jests as braggards 
do their blade'!, which God be thanked hurt not. x6o7 Peele's 
Jests Bib, The fellow told him God be pratted, nis good 
Landlord was well recouered. 2753 Scots Mag. July 320/2 
Most of the landholders have now, thank God J abandoned 
that . . religion. 1842 Ten.nvso.v Lady Clare 17 * O God be 
thank’d ! .. That all comes round so just and fair.* 

10. God (t ii) wot (arch. ; see GoDDor), God 
knoxvs. a. Used to emphasize the truth of a state- 
ment. 

a2300Cr«rj<7>'/l/’.4473 (GQtt.) Godwat..! sal vndo be wcle 
hi sueuen. c 2300 Havclok 2527 ^er-of held he wel his olb, 
Tor be it [a prioxyj made, goo it wotb. n Skelton 
Col, Chute 234 Than renne they in euery siede, God wot, with 
dronken nolles. ? it 1550 Freiris Berxvik 61 in Dutdars 
/’<yrw(i893)287 Hcwcni fra hame, God wait, on Weddms- 
day. 2564 Coverdale Lett. Martyrs 77 It is impossible 
to set forth. .al j'* was (God knowetn) tumultnoiislysnoken. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 229 'J'be Chaine, Which God 
he knowes, 1 saw not. 2594 — Rich. Ill, 11. ui- 28 Stootl 
the Slate so? No, no, good friends, God wot. a 1617 
Bayne On Eth. i. (1643) 214 Commonly the most Chris- 
tians are counted good men godwot, but simple soule.<. of 
no parts. 1859 Ten.syson Elaine 297 Cod wot, his shield 
ns blank enough. 

b. Used with indirect question to imply that 
somethingis unknown to the .speaker, and probably 
to every other human being. 

2568 Graeton CAron. II. 98 !'he sayd John was had after 
in great suspicion, whether justU* or unjustly God knowetn. 
1646 Buck Rich. HI, ni. 85 'Hicir bodies were bcstowetl 
God wot where. 2822 Bvrom Wertier iv. i. 51 llie country 
.. Is over-run with— God knows who. 2823 y- Jnun ix. 
Ixvii, 'ihey fell in love;— she with his face, Hi< gr.7ce, hn 
Godknows-what. 

11. In earnest appeals or cxborialion.s, as for 
Goefs sake; for God's lozv ; in (also f^, o') God s 
name; i"on or a God's ha f (see HAi.r sb. ad)* 
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GOD. 


GOD. 

For the use of adjuratory forms to the same effect, 
see 14. 

1*97 Glouc. (Rolls) 8g68 Madame he sede uor godes 
loue is his wel ido pat hou h®s vnclene limes handiest. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4798 (Cott.) Ga we alle, in gods name. 
/6M. 4800 (G6tt.), 1 30U pray for goddes sake (etc.), c 1386 
Chaucer Pro/. 854 What, welcome be the cut, a goddes 
name. 1548 W. Patten Exped. Scot/. K viij, These a Gods 
name wear their targettes again the shot of our small artil- 
lerie. 1583 Hollyband CamPo di Fior 15 For God sake let 
not my tutor know it. 1593 Shaks. Rick. //, ii. i. 251 But 
what o' Gods name doth become of this? x6io B. Jonson 
A/c/i.v. iii, For Gods sake, when will her Grace be atleasure? 
17^ Pope Pro/. Sai. loi Hold 1 for God’s sake — you’ll 
offend, 1859 Tennyson Elaine 504 For God’s love, a little 
air 1 1864 — En. ArcL 505 For God’s sake, .let it beat once. 

+ 12 . God pays : a proverbial expression of in- 
difference to the consequences of one^s action. Obs, 
160s Lond. Prodigal C i b, There be some that bares a 
souldiers forme, That . . Goes swaggering vp and downe 
from house to house, crying God payes. x6i6 B. Jonson 
Epigr. I. xii. Lieut. Shift, His onely answere is to all, god 
payes. i6*6 — Masque 0/ Oivls, Whom since they have 
shipt away, And left him God to pay. 

*'* In oaths. 

13 . By God, before (or fore) God; also by God 
above, etc. (cf. By A 2). 

From a desire to avoid actual use of the sacred name come 
various distorted or minced pronunciations of the word ; 
see Cock, Dod, Gad, Gar, Ged, Gog, Goles, Golly, Gom, 
Gosh, Gos(se, Gud, C^um ; also Adad, Adod, Bedad, Begad, 
Begar, Ecod, Egad, Icod, Icad. Of these forms only Cock 
and are common before 1600; the others occur mainly 
in the 17th and i8th c. Gar is by the dramatists chiefly put 
in the mouths of foreigners (cf. 14). 

1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7000 Vor gode \v.r. By god] J>e 
nexte king.,ne ^ef horn no3t folliche so muche. a 1300 
Cursor M. 7934 * Bi godd o-liue he suor his ath. 13 . . Sir 
Beues (A.) 1098 * For gode quep Beues, ‘pat ich do nelle 
CZ400 Gamelyn .169 It is nought wel served, by god that al 
made. 1460 Lyheaus Disc, aio Be god pat bouile me dere. 
c 1500 Melusine xxxvi. 293 By god, my lord, shame is 
therof to you, 1519 Inierl. Four Elent. (Percy Soc.) 48 
That is well sayd, be God Almyght ! c 1540 Heywood 
/*,/*. (Copland) Civ, Pardoner. I thought ye lyed. 
Poiicary. And so thought I by god that dyed. 1557 Inierl. 
Youth Bjb, 1 sweare by God m Trinitie I wyll go fetche 
him vnio the. Ibid. B ij b, A wyfe nay nay for God auowe 
He shall haue fleshc inoughe. 1599 Porter Angry lYoni. 
Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 22 Fran, Are they so? Comes. I, 
before God, are they. i6zo B. Jonson Alch. r, iii, 'Fore 
God, my intelligence Costs me more money, then my share 
oft comes too. 16x7 Moryson IHn, ir. 157 By God, Sir, 
I will doe for Queene Elizabeth that which I will not doe 
for my selfe. ^1841-4 Emerson /’oi-Myks. (Bohn) I. 
170 He says with the old painter, ‘ By God, it is in me, and 
must go forth of me*. 1885 Ormsby Don Quix, 11. xxxiv. 
111. 384 ' By God and upon my conscience', said the devil, 

' X never observed it 

14 . In possessive combinations serving as asse- 
verative or adjuratory formulse. Preceded by by 
or (in adjuratory use: cf. u) by for; also with 
omission of prep. (Cf. Gad 3.) 

Corrupt or minced forms of these oaths ore also common, 
Gols being altered or abbreviated to Ads, Cocks, Cods, 
Cuds, Gads, Gogs, Gtids, His, 'Ods, 'Uds, 'Z (in Zooks, 
Zounds) ; of these only Cocks and Gogs are old, the others 
coming into use about 1600 or later; the full forms are 
rarely found after that date except as archaisms. The form 
Gars is assigned to foreigners, os gars blur, garzcnvne in 
Doctor Dodypoll (Bullen O. PI. III. garzoon in Far- 
quhar [BeatiX Strat. ni. iii, etc.). 

a. With ordinary sbs., sometimes preceded by 
an adj. ; also with the adj. used ellipticaily, as God's 
blest, precious, etc. 

In some of these oaths the sb. denotes an attribute of 
Deity; more usually, God's — Christ’s, as in God's arms, 
body, blood, etc. In some jocular oaths, as in God's brother, 
fish, hat, malt, the sb. has no meaning in its connexion, 
being substituted for some word of solemn import. 

i6xx Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle i. iv, Bid the 
plaiers send Rafe, or by *Gods— , and they do not (etc.}. 
xScZ Merry Devil Edmonton (1617) Czb, By^Gods blessed 
Angell, Thou shalt well know it. c X3M Chaucer Pard. T. 
326 By ^goddes Armes if thou falsly pleye [etc.]. 01530 

Hkkscomerifi 1550) E ij, I forsake thy company, hnagyn- 
acyon. Goddes armes my company and why. 1575 Gamm. 
Gurton v. ii, A great deale more (by *Gods blest,) than 
cheuer by the got. 1540 Latimer qth Serm. be/. Edw. FI 
(Arb.' 200 To sweare by ’goddes blonde. 1562-3 fack 
jugUr (Roxb.) 21 ’Codes body horeson thefe who tolde 
thee that same. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IF, ir. i. 29 (Qo.) Gods 
bodie. The Turkies in my Panier are quite starued. c 1386 
Chaucer Shipm. ProL 4 For ’gqdis bonys Telle vs a tale. 
*573 He^o Custom iii. i, Else I will smite thee . . by goddes 
bones. 162* Mabbe Ir. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 142 
*Gods-bores [cf. Bore sb. and Gog], what a deale of doe is 
here about nothing? 1535 LvNDESAY^'rt/^r^ 932 That sail wee 
do,be*Gods breid. 159a Shaks. Ao///, 4- y/r/. iii. v. 177 Gods 
bread, it makes me mad. c 1537 Thersites^ (Roxb.) 64 Ye 
that I wyll, by ’goddes deare brother. Ibid. 70 By goddes 
ble.ssed brother Yf [etc.]. 0X3M Chavce^ Miller s T. $57 
By ’goddes corpus this goth faire and week 1535 Lynde* 
SAY Satyre 1943 Be ’Gods croun. .1 sail slay thee. ?<* 1550 
Freiris Benoik 234 in Dunbar's Poems ( 1 893) 203 Aw’alk for 
’Goddisdeid. x8s9TENNYSON.E/o:7«e’676yea,by*God'sdeath 
. .ye love him well. 1564-78 ’Godsdentie [see Dentie). 0x386 
Chaucer Reeve's 7’.35oThow shalt bedeed by’goddesdigni- 
lee. "laxss^Freiris i’orrw'/t 29510 Dunbar s Poems{.\Z^\z<)^, 
1 will thame haif be Goddis dignite. 1599, x6oS ’Gods 
dines [see Dines]. 14.. 6‘fr ^Pynson) 2013, * I graunt’, 
sayde Beuys, ‘by ’goddys dome'. 01460 Towneley Myst. 
xii. 305, A, ’godys dere dominus, what was that sang ? 1340 
Ayetib. 45 A kny^t wes pet zuor be ’godes e5en. c 1530 
Hickscomer (0 1550) E ij n, By "goddes fast I was ten yere 
in Newgate. 0 1570 Marr. IFil A- Science v. E j b, ’Gods 

VoL. IV. 


fishe hostes and knowc you not mee. 1675 Marvell Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 11.431, I havea passable good estate, I confess, 
but, God*s-fish, I have a great charge upon’L 17x6 C’tess 
CowPER Diary (1864) 95 To which ne replied, (3od’s Fish 1 
(that was his common Oath) I don't believe aWord of all this. 
0 1550 Wever Lusty yuventusH}, Yea by ’gods foole that I 
wyl be busye. 1599 Porter Angry IFom. Abingt. (Percy 
Soc.) sBGodsfoote— I crj'cGod hartelj’ mercy ! 1748 Smol- 
"LE-TiRod. Rand, xi, ’God’s fury ! there shall no passanj^ers 
come here. 1535 Lyndesay 393 Or 30 tuik skaith, 

be ’Gods goun [etc.]. 1573 Nciv Custom il iii, Nowe by 
’goddes guttes 1 will neuer staye Tyll [etc.]. 1569 1‘. 

Preston Cantbyses D ivb, ’Gods hat neighbour come away. 
C1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 323 By ’goddes precious herie 
and by his nayles. — Miller's T. 6 m Help for goddes herte. 
*573 Hexa Custom 11. hi, Nay by Goddes harie, ifl might 
doe what I list [etc.]. 1548 Halv Chrort., Edtv. F, 19 By 
’god his blessed lady, I am a bacheler. 1589 Puttenham 
Eug. Poesie iii. xLx. (Arb.) 238 Gods lady I reckon my 
selfe as good a man as^ he. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. II. ui, By ’Gods lid, and you had not confest it — . 1609 
Ev. Worn, in Hum. 11. i. in Bullen O, PI. IV, By Gods-Hd, 
if I had knowne [etc.]. 1604 Dekker Honest IFh. (1635) 
G 3 b, ’Gods life, I was neV so thrumbed since I was a 
Gentleman. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IF, in. iii. 71 (Qo.) ’Gods 
light 1 was neuer cald so In mine owne house before. 
a 1603 Heywood Woman killed w. Kindn. (1617) D 4, 
Gods licpt, harke wtthtn there. 1519 Inter!. Four Elem. 
(Percy Soc.) 36 ’Goddis Lorde ! seist not who is here 
now ? x6oo Dekker ShoemakeFs Holiday (1618) D 4, Gods 
Lord tis late, to Guild Hall I must hie. 1575 Gamm, 
Gurton v. ii,*Gods malt. Gammer gurton. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sgris Prol. t Ey ’goddes mercy seyde our Hoost tho. 
c 1540 Heywood Four P. P. (Copland! D j b, No stone left 
standyng by ’goddes mother. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, v. 
i. 153 Gods blest Mother, I sweare he is true-hearted. rx46o 
Towneley Myst. xvi. 116 By ’gottys dere nalys I 
peasse no langer. x6oo ’DEKKEK^oemakcr's Holiday ki6io) 
H 2 b, Gods nailes do you thinke I am so base to Gull you ? 
13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2191 Be ’godes name, Ichaue for pe 
sofred meche shame, c 1460 To^vneley Myst. ii. 400 Peasse, 
man, for’godispayn. ri386CHAUCERA‘A//'//f./’n>/.i3 A-bide 
for ’godis digne passion. 1535 Lvndesay Satyre 1438 That 
sail we do., be Gods passioun. 1589 Puttenham Enr. 
Poesie ill. xvii. (Arb.) 194 Gods passion .. said she, would 
thou haue me beare mo children yet? 14.. Sir Beues 
(Pynson) 2090, I the tel by *godd5*s pyne. c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. Prol. 18 Gladly., by goddes swete pyne. CX460 
Towneley Myst. hi. 227, I swere bi godis pyne. 1569 T. 
Preston Cambyses Bjb, Yea ’Gods plttie. begin ye to 
intreat me? 1592 Greene C<w/r/rVr Wks. (Grosart) 

XI. 219 There were sweete Lillies, ’Gods plenty, which 
shewed faire Virgins neede not weepe for wooers. 1562-3 
Oack fugler (Roxb.) 23 Hens or by ’gods precious I shall 
breake thy necke. 1602 How a man may choose Good IFi/e 
K 3, Gods pretious call me dotard. 1599 Porter Angry 
Worn. Abingt. iPercy Soc.) 59 Go to, mistris; by ’Gods 
pretious deere, If [etc.]. 1859 Tennyson Enid 368 Here 
^ ’God's rood is the one maid for me. 1575 Gamm. 
Gurton V. ii, ’Gods sacrament the villain knaue hath drest 
vs round about. 1577 Misogonus ii. iv. i$7 (Brand) Quellen 
448) ’Gods sacringe, 1 bauelostanobleattwosettes. CX460 
Toxwteley Myst. h. 458 Bi ’Godis sydis, if thou do, I shall 
[etc.]. CIS30 Hickscomer (C1550) E ij, By goddes sydes 
1 had leuer be hanged, r 1386 Chaucer Millers Prol. 2^ 
By ’goddes soul , . that wol nat I. 1573 New Custom 1. il, 

I can not by goddes sowle. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. IV. i, Draw, or by ’Gods will ile thresh you. 1599 
Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (Percy Soc.) 96 Gods will, tis 
sir Ralph Smith, c 1550 Wever Lusty Juvenius D ij. This 
is an ernesl fellow of ’gods worde. 1535 Lyndesav Satyre 
991 That sail I nocht, be ’Gods wounds. 1573 Neiv Custom 
n. iii, By goddes glorious woundes hee was worthy of 
none. 

f b. With sbs. not found in other contexts, and 
prob. in most instances corrupt or fabricated, as 
{fy) God's bodykins, pitti'kins (= body, pity); by 
God's diggers; God's Itidd; by God's me (?from 
8b); God's nigs; (hy) God's santy, sotilies (? = 
sanctity) ; God's sokinges. See also Godsookebs 
and Gad sb.^ 3. Obs. 

i6o2 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 254 ’Gods bodykins man, better. 
1651 Cleveland Poems 21 By *Gods-diggers, Hee’l swear 
in words at large. 1577 Misogonus iv. i. 144 (Brandi Quellen 
481) ’Gods ludd. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. 
(Percy Soc.) 104 Yet, by ’Gods me, lie take no wrong. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Al/. 11. 142 ’Gods nigs 
(my masters) you need not find such fault with it. ^ a 1643 
W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. i. (1651) 59 Godsnigs the 
Farme is mine, and must beso. 1600 Dekker ShoetnakcFs 
Holiday (1618) C 3, ’Godspittikins, hands off, sir, heres my 
Lord. 1604 — Honest Wk. (1635) K 2, ’Gods santy, yonder 
come Friers. 1596 Shaks. Merck. F. 11. ii. 47 Be ’God 
sonties, 'twill be a hard waic to hit. x$7j Misogonus W.W.i 
(Brandi Quellen 437), ’Gods sokinges, houlde your handes. 

•pc. God's wiy /xVy, etc. (,by con- 

fusion with 14 a and 8 b). Obs. 

1577 Misogonus i. iii. 74 (Brandi Quellen 432) Godes my 
armes. 1599 Chapman Hum. Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 I. 58 
Gods my passion what haue I done? 1604 Dekker Honest 
(i 63S)C 4b, Godsmy pittikins, some foole or otherknocks. 

Ibid. D, Nay, Gods my pitty, what an Asse is that Citizen 
to lend monie to a Lord ! 

15 . In solemn asseverations, as fso God me 
bless, save, etc. ; so help me God (see Help; ; as 
God's my judge, etc. Also with omission of so or 
as, and occasional corruption of the verb. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. Prol. 4 Also wisly god my soule 
blesse, Myn eres aken fete.]. ri46o Teavneley Myst. xiii. 
550 No, so god me blys. xs®9 Tri. Love <5- Fortune iv. 
(Roxb.) X20 As god juggle me, when I came neere them 
[etc.]. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. ii. ii, I am 
asham’d of this base course of life, (God's my comfort) 
but [etc.]. Ibid. iv. i, As Gods m^’udge, they should haue 
kild me first. <ri6xx Beaom. & Fl. Philasterw. iii, God 
uds me, I understand you not. 184a Tennvson Lady Clare 
23 * As God’s above . . I speak the truth.’ 


IV. attrib, and Comb. 

16 . Substantive combs, a. attributive and appo- 
sitive, as god-belly, -clan, -crocodile, etc., and in 
pi. gods-avengers, f -guardians : + God-bote (see 
quot. 1674); God-home, nonce-vtd., the home of 
God, heaven ; also used by W. Morris as transl. of 
ON. GoCheimr, the abode of the gods; god-tree 
(a tree worshipped as a god ; also see quot. 1S6G). 

x868 Gladstone fuv. Mundixv. § 3(1869) 527 That under- 
ground region, in which dwelt the ’Gods-Avengers, and 
which was the realm of Aides and Persephone. 1540 R. 
Wisdoms in Strype Eccl. iVem. I. App. cxv. 322 This article 
(disbelief in masses for the deadl they take for my greatest 
Heresie, For indede this wringeth their ’God-belly, that 
his eyes water for pain. 1^5 J. Smith Chr. Rel/g. Ap- 
peal II. 20 That devouring God-belly-gulph Heliogabalus. 
czooo Laws of /Ethelrcd \t. c, 51 in Thorpe Laws I. 
328 And sif for *god-botan feoh-bot ariseS. 1674 Blount 
Glossogr. (ed. 4\ God-bote (Sax.), a Fine or amerciament 
for crimes and offences against God; also an Ecclesias- 
tical or Church fine. [Hence in Phillips, Bailey, and 
mod. Diets.] 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydbergs 
Teut. Myth. 142 One of the *god-clans has committed 
the murder, a x66x Holyday Juvenal ^72 Whiles., the 
’god-crocodile seem’d tame, all was well. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 56 This their ’Godfire is not com- 
posed of common combustibles. 1876 Morris Sigurd iii. 
217 The kin of the ’God-folk. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Dead Pan xiii, Shall . . no hero take inspiring From 
the ’God-Greek of her lip.s? 1610 Healey .9/. Aug. Citie 
0/ God 125 For all the helpe of these *gods-guardian«, 
there was not one king of them that continued hisraigne 
in peace. 1839 Bailey Fes/us xiii. 11848) 120 ’God-home 
and glory-land, 1876 Morris Sigurd iir. 216 A burg of 
people builded for the lords of God-home meet. Ibid. iv. 
379 Round the fettered and bound they throng As men in 
the bitter battle round the ’God-kin over-strong. 1862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. ii. xv. § 122 (1875) 344 All titles of 
honour are originally the names of the ’gr^-king. 18.. 
Mrs. Browning xxvii, Or Poet Plato, had the undIm 

Unselting ’God-light broke on him. a 17x1 KK.U Hymnolheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. logTheholyJesus. .Co-effluent ’God- 
Love on his Spirit shed. 1634 Massinger Fety Woman 
111. i, They have new creators, ’God-tailor, and ’God- 
mercer. 18.. Mrs. Browning 4- i he seraph 

sings before the manifest ’God-One. 1772 Nugent tr. 
Hist. Fr. Gemnd I. 522 Building to the *God-Ram 
the first temple. 1697 Dryden jEneid Dcd. b 4, iEneas 
.. had the same ’God-Smith to Forge his Arms as had 
Achilles. 1839 Bailey Festus (1854) 412 He In the ’God- 
state first, .passed away. \Z66Trcas. Bot, ’Godtree, Erio- 
dendron anfractuosum. 1896 F. B. Jevons Introd. Hist, 
Relig, xix. 252 A branch of the god-tree, some actual ears 
of wheat or maize, are worshipped as Veiy God. 

b, objective, as Godfoe, -haler, -maker, -monger, 
etc. ; God-dreading, -making vbl, sbs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 29205 pe gift o wijt..o ’gode dreding. 
16x5 Chapman I. iiSThe’God-foePolypheme. 1643 
Vicars (/rV/t) A Looking-Gla.sse for Mallgnants: or God’s 
hand against *God-haters, 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 340/1 
Now woulde I knowe of these new ’Godmakers, by whose 
power and helpe that the first Sainte came into heauen. 1875 
M. Arnold Isa. xl-lxvi. Notes 122 This God-maker is 
hungry and faint, even at the very time that he is at his God- 
making. 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage(i6\^) 652 Art. .in this 
matter of ’God-making, commonly gels the upper hand. 
1883 J. Parker Apost. Life II. 206 You will be but jostling 
a whole crowd of ’god-mongers. 1647 Trapp Corttm. John 
iii. 15 By like reason we may say that sin is *God-murther. 
— Comm, Rom. i. 30 Haters of God. And so ’God-mur- 
therer.s. — Comm. Coloss. i. 21 Haters of God .. and so 
*God-sIaiers. — Metlif. Theol, in Comm. Ep. 730 This is 
Deicidium, ’God-slaughter. x68i Dryden Abs. 4* Achit. 

50 Gods they had tried of every shape and size That ’god- 
smiths could produce, or priests devise. 1895 Spurgeon 
in Daily News 7 Oct. 6/4 When I was at Pompeii I saw 
a God-smith’s shop. He had several statue.s finished up to 
the face. 


c. possessive (see also 5 f), as f God’s band, 
the bond of marriage ; f God’s board (see Boabd 
sb. 6) ; t God’s body, the sacramental bread ; 
God’s book, the Bible ; -f God’s chest, the 
temple-treasury ; f God’s cope (see Cope sb."^ 2) ; 
God's-daughter, t day (see quots .) ; f God’s eye 
[=med.L, Oculus Chnsli],CLAnY ; also (seequot. 
1880) ; + God’s flower, Helichrysnm Stcechas 
{Treas. Bot. 1866); f God’s guests, strangers, 
chance comers; •]■ God’s house, (a)? a pyx, (^) 
an almshouse [cf. F. maison Dieu] ; God’s image, 
the human body (after Genesis i. 27) • f God’s 
kichel (see quot.) ; + God’s marks (see quot. 
1558) ; God’s service, fin Coverdale [after Ger. 
gyllesdiensl} = worship, an act of worship ; f God’s 
soud, send, what is sent by God ; hence, worldly 
possessions (cf. God’s good); God’s Sunday (sec 
quots.); fGod *8 tohei:iB= God's marks. See also 
God’s acre, God’s good, God’s-penrv. 

In OE. and ME. the posse.ssive was also employed in such 
phrases as God’s church, house, lamb, man, mother, son, 
word, etc. where the modern expression commonly is the 
church, hottse, etc, of God; see the various sbs. , 

tyiSBkaaoxsa Bruce iv.41 Hyr dochtir.. Was coupniyt in- 
to *goddis band, With Walter, stewart off Scotland. *3®7 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 313 A wenche.-fenge ’Goddes 
body an Ester day. 1549 Ponet Def. Mar^ Priests 45 He 
haddc the same day sayde ma.sse (which he called the 

makynge of Gods body). 97*. *54^ God s b- ok Book 
sb. 13]. 1635 D. Dickson Hebr. vi.28 As manic Plagues as 
are written in God’s Booke. xS3 S Covermi^ * 

lesus sat ouer agaynst the chest & behelde how the 

people put money in to the Gods chest. 1520-53 God s 
coDc f«ce Cope sk’^ *593 Florid, Mcniemam, impossi- 
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billtles, gods cope, heauen and earth, seas and mountaines. 
rx44o Jacob's Welt (E.E.T.S.) 292 He mordryth *goddi'S 
dopier, Jjat is, his owcn soule. 14 . . Exoriacio in die 
Pasche in Hampson Afedii /Evi Kae. I. 166 [The Paschal 
Day) in some place is callede Esterne Day, and in sum place 
*Goddes Day. .. MS. Sloane No, 5 in Halliwell s.v., 
*Godeseie,^<T////n/w« xBSoBBiTTEN&HoLLANDp/rtw/.-w., 
God's Eye Veronica Ckavixdrys. ^ 1597 Gerarde Herball 
ii. cxcvij. § 5. 522 Golden Flower is called in X/atine Coma 
aurea..\n English Golde Flo\ver,*Gods Flower, and Golden 
Stcecados. 1393 Lancl. P, PI. C. xvi. 199 Mynstralcie can 
.ich nat muche bote make men murye. .and welcome *godes 
gistes. irx4oo Plowman's On the pore they woU 

nought spend Ne no good give to goddes gest. 1377-8 
Durham Acci. Rolls 387 Item^ in uno Chalislmys et uno 
*Godeshous pro rotuUs omcii, vjrf. 1425 in Entick London 
(1766) IV. 354 The same house to be called for ever God's- 
house, or almes-house. 1610 Holland CamdetCs Brit. t. 
284 Sir Richard de Abberbury.. founded for poore people 
•a Gods*house \Note^ Almesbouse]. 1837 Col. Thompson Si>. 
Ho. Com. 19 May, Many in that House were old enough 
to have seen *God’s image sorely mangled, .for what were 
termed politicaloffences. xs98SpncHTC^a:«crr'x lf^.4rf,Bbbb, 
A cake.. called a ’Gods ktchell, because godfathers and god- 
mothers vsed commonly to glue one of them to their god- 
children, when they asked blessing. 1531 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 105 He. .also was full of *Godys 
markys. 1558 Warde tr. A lexis' Seer, (1568) 39 A very good 
remedye agaynst the markes of the plague, commonly called 
Goddes markes. 1630 J. Taylor (\VaterP.)IK{’r. i, 59/2 Some 
with Gods markes or Tokens^ doe espie, Those hlarks or 
Tokens, shewthem they must die. 1679 J. Brown i(/^ Faith 
(17x6) n, XV. 127 We should make the Cross of Christ wel- 
come, because it is *God's Send. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xv. 
8, 1 shal doa*Gods seruyee vntothe Lorde. — ActsjwW. 23, 
1 haue gone ihorow & sene youre gods seruyee. 1306 in Pol, 
•S'wgx (Camden) 223 Al!e l^e oJ)er pouraille minten be ful 
bly^ ant ihonke *godes sonde, e 1386 Chaucer Shipman's 
T. 219 Ye have ynough pardee of goddes sonde, c 1440 York 
Myst. xiii. 217 With synne was I never filid, Goddis sande is 
on me sene. 24 . . Exoriacio in die Pasche in Hampson Medii 
/Evi Kill. II. 184 pis is callede in some place Astur Day; 
& in sum place Pasche Day, & in summe place *Godeis 
Sunday. 1483 Festival d iiij, This day also is callyd goddes 
sonday. For cribt goddes sone thys day rose from deth to 
lyf. 1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. ih. xxix. 45 *Gods tokens, 
the whiche commonly come vnto those that haue the Pesti- 
lent Feuer, 

17. Participial combinations. a. With active 
pples. (chiefly objective), as God-adoring^ -affront- 
ingy etc. 

a X71T Kek Hymuoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 326 A *God- 
adoring Race. 1671 M. Bruce Good A^ezvs Evil 7'imcs 
(1708) 10 The most ^God-affronting Perjury. 1885 W. de 
Gray Birch Life Hatvld Prol, 105 The glorious and *God- 
bearing Cross, a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 

33 Men awless, lawless Uve,.a*God-contemnIng race. 
Jbid. 34 *God-despising wights, a X9zi Ken Hymnarium 
Poet. Wks. 2721 II. XXI The Sin, which from the *God- 
detesting Spirit streams. 1895 J. Smith Message Exod. xv. 
250 This *God-disowning, good^efying spirit. 17x8 Rowe 
tr. Lucan 180 The wily, fearful, ’God-dis.sembling hlaid. 
^^73 Jancway Heaven on E. (1847) 294 *God-estranging 
sins. ^ 1850 Carlyle Laiier-d. Pamph, tv, 39 Putrid un- 
veracities and *godforgetting greedinesses. XW3 Harsnet 
Pop. Impost. 73 The *God-gastring Giants, whom Jupiter 
oveiwhelmed with Pelion and Ossa. 1607 R, C. tr, Estienne's 
JVo?‘ld of Wonders i. i. 20 They tell ys strange tales of god- 
gastering Giants, who heaped mightie mountains one vpon 
another, aiyti Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 2721 IV. 448 *God- 
hymning Saints. — Blandina ibid. 519 *God-intenerating 
Pray’rs. 1678 Gale Cri. Gentiles 111.65 Christ’s crucifixion . . 
wasasin. . containing., *God-killing bloud-guiitinesse. 1838 

S. Bellamy Betrayal 64 Example fair Thou ivast, of *God- 
loving humility. 1639 Fuller Holy War n. xxxvii. (1640) 93 
A *God-mocking equivocation. x86o Pusev Min, Pro/li. 
306 Amaziah and the ■*God-opposing party. i6xa Drayton 
Poly-olb, V. 76 Her *God-resembling sonne [Achilles). 1892 

T. Hutchison Our Lords Signs i. 25 A believing *God-seeing 
heart. 

b. With passive pple. (chiefly instrumental), as 
God-begotUn, -built, -created, etc. 

C. L. Tohnstonr Canada 56 Carr>’ing on the *God- 
assigned task of conquering the earth. izx6o2 Drayton 
Heroic. Ep. xi. 8o That horse of fame, that *God-begotten 
steed. 1839 Bailey Festus i. (1848) 3 All souls, impregned 
with spirit, God-begot. 1838 J. Stevenson tr. Seda’s Eccl. 
Hist. {1853) 577 That .. the s.anctity of the *God-beloved 
further might be manifested to the faithful. 1715-20 Pope 
Iliad xni. 1030 Your boasted city, and your ^god-built wall. 
1735 Thomson Liberty iv. 297 The seeming God-built City. 
284* Mialu in Konconf. 1. 97 An image.. not *God-created, 
hut made by the hands of man. 1725-20 Pope Iliad vi. 236 
The . . *god-descended chief. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 
II. XV, § 122 (1875) 344 Presently others of the god-descended 
race were similarly saluted. 2895 W. M. Ramsay St. Paul 
X. ii. 2161 he usual type of *God-driven devotees. x868 Lu. 
Houghton .SV^c/.yk. Wks. 105 The greatest of all possible 
gifts, V inch *God-cmpQweTed man can give to man. a 17x1 

Hymns Evaug. Poet. Wks. 1721 1, 129 Food to cv’ry 
•God-enamour d Mind. x86o Posey Min. Propk. 562 Let the 
God-enligluened soul go on [etc.). 1864 — Lect. Daniel ii. 
6r Human power., has a majesty, lent it by God, even when it 
abuses the *God-enlrusled gift 2675 Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 34 
Cnoisest meat, Which none but •god-fed kings eat. 1643 ^llL• 
Tos Divorce i.ti.6 If the woman be naturally so of disposition, 
vs will not help to remove.. that same *God-forbidd’n lone- 
liness,^ which Ictc,). 18S9 R. Buchanan Heir of Linne vi, 
*A •God-forgotten place’, he said at last, as the dog-cart 
.stopped, 2888 A. J. Butler Dante, Par. 11. 17 ITie ^God- 
formed rc-alm. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr. AVks, 
(Bohn) II. 77 Knowing .. what a crew of *God-fors.akcn 
robbers they arc. x 836 T. Hf.ney Fortunate Days 85 'Hie 
God.forsakenest spot that ever mine eyes were set on. 1800 
Asiat.Ann. Reg., Chron. India 31/2 This *God-given victor)'. 
x 85 s Skeley lUce Homo ii. (ed. 8) 14 The Mes-siah was. .to 
crush all opposition by God-given might.. X7XX Shaftfsu. 
Chnrac.^fp) 11. 337 In this c.T 5C *tis not a selfigovcm’d 
but a •God-govern d machine. i86o Pusey Min. Pr.ph. 


287 The natural *God-implanted feeling is the germ of the 
spiritual. 162* Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. 505 That *God in- 
spired man, with heauenly^goodnesse fild. 1839 Bailey 
Festus XX. (1848) 265 God-inspired To utter truth. 1839 
Longp. Hyperion xx, vi. (1853) 103 He is what .the Tran- 
-scendentalists call a ♦God-intoxicated man. 1877 E. . Cairo 
Philos. Kant iiu 43 Spinoza is more truly ciescribed by 
Novalis as a God-intoxicated man. sBgo Aiorris Earthly 
Par- III. IV. 246 Grief must he hide. .If he would be ♦god- 
loved and conquering still. 1598 Drayton Heroic, Ep. xii. 
69 Nor do I boast my *God-made Grandsires skars. x86o 
PusEY Min. Proph, 336 The ♦God-opposed world. X83X 
Carlyle Res. in. vji. New Churches, where the true 
♦God-ordained .. may find audience, and minister. 2884 
* Rita ’ Vivienne vi. i, One of those ♦God-sent chances which 
sometimes befriend us in our hours of peril. 1838 S. Bellamy 
Betrayal 61 Nor longer tarrietb, ♦God-sped, and fain His 
course to finish. 1886 Ruskin Time ff Tide 20 The wisely 
sharp methods of Godsped courage. 1871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus Ixii. 30 \Vhen shone an happier hour than thy ♦god- 
speeded arriving? 2676 Cooivorth6>/7//. I JohnXx . 3,4 (ed. 
3I 40 He is a true Christian indeed .. that is ♦God-taught. 
1839 Bailey Festus vui. (1848) 91 His *God-vouched inherit- 
ance of Heaven. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. .Ill, iv. 24 
Some ♦god-ivrought eagle-wings. 

18. Adjective combinations, as \God-fttU, f -un- 
like. Also GoDFbL, Godlike. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roods F 3 b, Wilt be .so God vnlike, 
to see thy God Embrace the Whip, and thou abhorre the 
Rod ? 1648 Herrick Farewell vnto Poetrle 22 in Hesper. 

(1869) 440 Those god-full prophets. 

God (gf'd), V. Now rare. [f. the sb.] 

1. a. trails. To make into a god, to deify ; to 
worship as a god. b. quasi-/'rtf//x. To god it ; to 
play the god. 

XS9S Spenser Col. Clout 8ro love . . taking [Cupid) up to 
heaven, him godded new. x6o6 Sylvester Bartasw. iv. 
111. Schisme Argt. 3 Hee, Godding Calves, makes Israel to 
Sin. 2607 Shaks. Cor. v. ni. ix This last old man . . Lou’d 
me aboue the measure of a Father, Nay godded me indeed. 
1668 Glanvill /*//« Ultra (1688)03 In those days .. men 
Godded their Benefactors. i87t H. N. Hudson Shaks., 
Jul. C. Introd., We have Caesar.. godding it in the loftiest 
style. .The passage where Cassius mockingly gods Caesar. 
1884 Tennyson Bechet v, iii, How the good priest gods 
himself! 1896 F. H. Trench in Daily News 21 Dec. 6/5 
Who, by the silent Greeks' immortal main, -Gods it on earth 
against the human cause. 

2. In passive pple. Godded -with Gody made 
partaker of the Divine nature, a phrase used by 
the Farailists in the i 6 ~iyth c. (cf. Chbistbd). 

1576 T. Knewstub Serm. in Con/uiation (1570) Sib, For 
H. N. nis Christe was. .first man, and after, by his suffering, 
was Godded with God. 1647 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 95 
All illuminated Elders are ^dded with God, or deified. 
1656 [see Christed). i66x Facitt Heresiogr. (ed. 6) 215 
There was one Richard Lane, a young man . . said . . that 
he was changed into the Divine nature, that he wa.s Christed 
with Christ and Godded with God and consequently perfect 
God and perfect man. 2739 J. Trapp Righteous .07>er-m. 
(1758) 62 Ridiculous jargon of being Godded with God. 
Hence Go’dded///. a. 

az6x6 Beaumont Marr. Vng, Gentlewoman w. Ancient 
Alan Poems (1640) 1 1 a, Smooth, as the godded Swan, 
or Venus Dove. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal i. 38 
While impious C®sar and his Godded rout spurn [etc.]. 
God, obs. form of Good. 

God-almighty (gpdplmarti). Also 7 - {coHoq. 
and diali) God-a-mighty. 

1. a. =Godj^. 5. (Seealso Almighty, Almicht, 
Almightin.) 

C870 Codex Aureus luscr. 15 in O. E. Texts 175 On 
Codes almaehtt:ses noman^ a xooo Dream of Rood 39 
Onjyrede bine ha jeong barieS, wxs god aJmihli;^. 
C1X75 Lamb, Horn. 5 In swa muchcle edmodnesse godal- 
mihti hine dude for us. a 1300 Cursor M. 179 (GoU.) Godd 
all-mightin Tumd water into win. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. 111. j. § 10 Our hartic prayer vnto G^ almightie is, that 
[etc,]. 1604 Dekker sst Pt. Honest Wh. (1635) 13 b, Tell 
me, whither is he gone? T<nv. AVhy to God a mighty. 
X643 Diguv Observ, Relig. Med. 29 Steered and levelled 
by God Almighty. 1864 Tennyson North, Fanner 45 Do 
godamoighty knaw what a’s doing? 

b. In derisive use (with a and in //.) : One who 
poses, or is regarded by others, as omnipotent. 

(1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. i, (1623) C 4, I haue read .. 
How there were Bees so wise and skilful, as .. to descrie 
a certain little God -a mightie, thou^ he came among them 
in likeness of a Wafer-Cake.) 1682 Dbyden A/rz/a/ xjo This 
side to day, and that to morrow burns; So all are God- 
a’mighties in their turns. 1795 \yoLcoT (P. Pindar; Ode to 
French Wks. 18x2 III. 354, I, in life's more early day, 
Deem'd Kings young God-almighties, form’d for sway. 

2. dial. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, God-Almighty's’Co^v, the lady bird. 
xB86 Elwortmv W. Somerset Word-bk., God Almighty's 
bread and cheese, M’ood sorrel, Oxalis Aceiosclla. God 
Almighty's cock and hen [the robin and wren). 1^3 G. D. 
Leslie Lett, to Marco xiv. 95 note. An Oxford friend teIN 
me of a curious name for woodlicc current in Oxfordshire, 
namely ‘ God Almighty’s pigs’. 

t God-a-me’rcy, int.phr, Obs, AlsoGgoda- 
marsey, gathameroy, 7 god-n-inassy. [=^God 
have mercy (sometimes so written ; sec 2, quot. 
a 1617), used in the sense ‘God reward yon* (see 
Mercy), and hence as a mere expression of thanks.] 

1. Used as an exclamation of applause or thanks. 
Const, of. 

(In the latest c.xamplcs app. used as a mere exclamation.) 

ax44o Sir Eglam.^ *Nay, syr..Ye are a nobylle knyght 
..God a mercy, sjtJ* scyde hee. CX465 Digby Myst. 
(18S2) m. C19 Gm a mercy, syraont, Ikju wylt me knowc. 
c 3520 King^- Barker isbni Hazlitt E. P. P. 9 Godamarscy, 


sayd our kyng, of they serueyse to daye. 1568 Like Will 
to Like Aiv, By masse god a marsy my vreend nickol, 
1631 Chettle Trag. Hainan D 3 b. Well god-a-mercy 
friend, thou got’st me grace: But more of that at leasure. 
1658 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton 1. ii, Warb, Wilt be 
angry, Wasp? O. Cart. God-a-mercy, Sue, She’ll firk him 
on my life, if he [etc.]. 1790 By-stetuder 213 God a mere)*., 
what a happy thing for old Gorin. i8a8 Scott F, M. Perth 
V, Nay, God-a-mercy, wench, it were hard to deny thee 
time to busk thy body-clothes. 

Prov.phr. 1507 J. Payne Royal Exch, 5 As the hostes 
reckon^'cg with her gest less wilHnge to lodge in her hows, 
then his tyred horse, made low curtesy . , to the beaste, and 
se)'d gathamercy hor.se. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No, iig. 
3/1, I find I’m whole, God a Mercy Horse. 
b. ironically, Many thanks (to).* 

XS98 T. Bastard Chrest. (1880) 26 But our Eliza Hues, 
and keepes her crown, Godamerc)’ Pope, for he would pull 
her downe, 1603 Florio Montaigne 111. ix. (1632) 547 
Theeves and stealers (godamersie their kindnesse) have in 
particular nothing to say to me. 

2. quasi-ji. An expression of llianks, a ‘thank- 
you Wotik god-a-mercy, worth giving thanks 
for, of some value or , importance (similarly r;o/ 
rvor-lh g.). No god-a-mercy, no special merit. 

XS63-S7 Foxe a. iJ- M. (1596) 103/2 A.S it is trulie said of 
Tullie : out of Asia (saith hei to liue a good life, is no poda- 
mercie ; but in Asia .. that is praise woorthie. Hol- 
land Livy XXIX, iv. (1609) 712 He would be readie to assist 
him with such a power of foote and horse as w’ere.worth 
god amercy [L. hatui contemuendis]. <116x7 Bayne On 
Epk. (1643) 130 For to choose one out of grace to have this 
or that hee shall well pay for, is ^race not worth God have 
mercy. 1626 Meade in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser. i. ili. No. 328 ■ 
If we stayed to expect. the event in Parliament, it would 
not be worth God-ha-mercy. 165$ Bramhall Dxf True 
Lib. 103 All this is most true, of a just Law ^'ustly executed. 
But this is no god-a-mercy to T. H. [f. e. Thomas Hobbes) 
his pinion of absolute necessity. 1692 [see Gob sb.^ 2]. 
f G-odard. Corrupt form of godere, Gutter. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 1607 The water .. Gosshel through 
Godardys & other grete vautes. 

Godard, obs. form of Goddard. 

Godas, obs. form of Goddess. 

+ God-a-tbauk. Ohs. rare ~ ^ [ = God have 
ihank{s \ cf. God-a-mehov.] 

1657 Trapp Ps. cvi. 3 Those that say God a thank only, 
and no more, are not only contumelious, but injurious, 
t Go'd-baitm. Obs, rare. [Cf. 

gudabarni] «God-child. 
xot^ WuLTSTrVN Serm. ad Anglos in Horn, (1883) x6o 
Godsibbas and godbearn to fcla man forspilde. 1558 
vtond. Wills (Surtees) 113 Item I gyue to euery godbajTiie 
1 haue and to euery .scoller I haue ij'h 

b. God-bairn gif t\ a present made toa god-child. 
1535 Lyndesay Saiyre 788 Quhat salbe my Godbairne 
,ift. 1579 Sc. Acts Jns. VI {1S14) III. 164 l*he samyne 
tandis beand gevin in godbairne gift to the erle of huntly 
be be cardinal). 11x605 Montgomerie Misc.^Poeuts iv.,24 
Quay did the gods for godbarne-gift me geive Ambrosian 
bread.. ? 

+ Go*d-bro:th6r. Obs.rare“~^. Amale person 
who has the same godfather as another. 

1571 Campion Hist, Irel, II. viii. (1633) 102 For which 
cause the Earle of Desmond remained many yeares Deputy 
to George Duke of Clarence his god-brother. 

Godeept, obs. form of Gossip sb. 

Go’d-clii:ld. [f. God sb. -f- Child (see God- 
father).] A person considered in relation to his 
or her god-parent or god-parents ; a godson or 
god-daughter. 

rzx225 Ancr. R. 210 To longe abiden vorte techen god* 
cliilde pater noster and credo. 14x7 E. £. IVills (tSSz) 39 
Euere god-chyld |>at y haue. c 1450 Myrc 152 Godfadcr 
and godmoder J>ou moste preche That they here godchyl* 
dere to gode teche, 1546 J. Hkywood Prov. (1867)69 Vc 
haue many god children. 1791 Boswell Johnson &n. rjSi, 
His gentleness .. to a young lady his god-child. 1834 
Coleridge Let. 13 July in Lit. Rem. (183S) III. 4^ 
dear Godchild. 

i*GodCTiiid| n, Obs. [f. God sb. + -amd 
related to, of the nature of; cf. OS. godhindy 
OHG. gotknnd.'\ Divine, spiritual. (Only 
and ME.) 

a^oo O . E . Chron . an. 6or We! monige godcunde lare- 
owas. a xooo Cxdmons Gen . 2612 Us ;;ewriiu scc^caU, 
godcunde bee, [etc.]. rx2oo Ormin 14257 Cri.st. .lurrndc 
walerr inniill win t>urrh hiss goddeunnoe mahhte. c x*e 5 
Lay, 10139 pet he sende \.MS. .senden) him anan sumne 
godcundne man. ni-rr' 

f Hence Godenude (i. e. -r/VW<? « OS., UnU. 
godhntdi), Godcnudliede, -lege, Godcun(d)ness, 
divinity, divine nature or power. 

c xooo /Elfric Horn. i. 24 (Gr.) Seo halite pr)'nnys . .on 
anre godcundnysse afre wunigende. csooo Sax. Ltecna. 

I. 152 Dcos wyrt ha;!3 mid hjTC sume wundorhcc goocuna* 
nesse. a 1200 Moral Ode 3B9 God is so mere fi: swa miiciici 
in his godennnesse fiat [etc.], c xzoo Ormin * 3S7 
Ls .. bop Godd i Goddeunndnesse. Ibid. p88 All sw. 
comm Cristess Goddciinndlcx^c All cwicc upn iiuilj ^ * 
c 1205 Lav. 24960 Godd siilfhit makede h«rh lus codd-cunoc. 
c X220 Bestiary 592 He hpeken gocicundhede And wikxe is 
here dede. , . 

God-da’irxn(-mG). Torms; 7 Qod’damn(o;- 
nie(o, -dam-nio, -daninie(o, -damo, 9 God-dam, 
Goddem. [See God sb. 8 and Damn 
1. The lUtcrance of this phrase as a profane oath. 
Also attidb. ^ r. r - 

1640 Wits Reercat. No. 3S0 14 b, Swears from Bcheie 
me, & Good.falth & iroib, Up to God-damn-mc. i647 
Ward Simp. Colder 61, 1 would pray hard to Ins Maker 
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GODDABD. 


GODFATHEE. 


..lo save his soule, notwithstanding ail his God-daratie 
mee’s, x6^ Peyton Caiastr, Ho. Stuarts (1731) 28 
The Courtiers garnished their mouths with God-dammes, 
as if they desired Damnation rather than Salvation. 1663 
Butler Hud. i. ii. 5x0 The Solemn League and Covenant 
Will seem a meer God-dam me Rant. 1689 Philopolites 
Grumbletouiasi Cmo 3 Unless their Throats be so furred 
with God Dame’s, that no other Oath will slip. xBst Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt. ix. 72 The ‘ sacre ’ and the English ‘ God- 
dam’, were hurled at everything Mexican, 
f 2. One who is addicted to swearing (applied by 
the Puritans to the Cavaliers). Also attrib. Obs. 
1640 limits Recreat. No. 233 F 6 a, What is the reason of God- 
dam-me’s band, Inch-deep?.. God-dam-me saves a labor, 
understand, In pulling't off when he puts on the halter. 
1643 S. Marshall Let. Spir. Advice 15 If their long con- 
versing with God-dammee's, hath not drawn such a Kaw! 
over the hearts, that to them damnation is ridiculous. X643 
Prynne Sov. Power Pari. i. (ed. 2) 17 The God-dam-me 
Cavaliers, X679 Essex's Excel. 5 Such words as only be- 
fitteda railing parson inhis Pulpit, ora drunken God-damme. 
X713 Genii. Instr. nr. vii. (ed. 5) 430 Others were of the 
Town-cut, Young God-damme’s that spoke ill, and liv’d 
worse, 

j) 3. (After F. goddam =■ OF. godon^ An English- 
man. 

1431 [see Dajin v. 5]. 1830 J. P. Cobbett Tour in Italy 8 
It seems the ‘ Goddems ’ are having some fun. 1865 
Dublin Univ. Mag. I. 3 The Norman era was the true era 
of the ‘Goddems’. X893 Athenaeum 25 Nov. 728/1 The 
English, .confiscated, .even the small possessions of farmers 
and burgesses in order to people their new colonies with 
fresh-imported ‘God-dams’, red-bearded. .forelgn-tongued, 
as Eustache Deschamps depicts them. 

Go'ddard. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 godard, 6 
god(d)erd. [a. QF.godart (in a document of 1 397 
quoted by Godefroy ; ‘ Item iiii pos de cuivre et le 
grant godart de la cuisine’), app.' related to F. 
godet Godet.] a drinking-cup or goblet. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 309 That londe bryngethe 
furthe white clay and redde, of whom pottes or godardes be 
made. 1444 in Cripps O. E. Plate (1878) 216, ij litll masers 
called GodardeSj covered. 1512 Nottingham Rec. III. xi6, 
iijj. goderdes et ij. pychers. 1555 Eden Decades 117 Sundry 
kindes of iugges, godderdes, drynkyng cuppes, pottes. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships Wks. i. 82/2 Her 
Ordnance are Gallons, Pottles , . Kannes, Goddards. X654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes at, vi. loa A Goddard, or Rummer, 
or lusty Bowie, 1882 Antiquanan 4- Bibliogr. Dec. 293 
Drinking-cups are called in some parts of North Wales, 
and especially in Anglesey, goddards to the present day. 
Hence f Go*ddardine, in pot goddavdine. 

XS08 Will 0/ Stury (Somerset Ho.), A couple of pottes 
godardyne. .a pott godardyne nyghe a potell. 

Go-d-dauJgllter. [See Godfather.] A 
female considered in relation to her sponsors. 

xooa Will of Wul/ric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 149 Ic 
geann minre goddohtor ..jSast lande st Strsttune [etc.]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28480 Mi godd doghter t gafe ne grith. 
X340 Ayenb. 48 To his godmoder oper to his goddo^ter. 
c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 20tf2 Goddowler,^/xV/fi. 1597 Shaks. 

2 Hen. IP, HI. ii. 8 How doth, .your fairest daughter, and 
mine, my God-Daughter Ellen. 1641 Baker C/iron., Hen. I, 
an. X104 (1660) 43 To do a favour to the Queen, that was his 
God-daughter, he [etc,]. X776 Mrs. Delany Lett. Ser. ir. 
II, 203 Mrs. Anne Foley called on me yesterday with my 
little god-daughter. x88o Miss Broughton See. Th. II. ni. 
viii.25i ‘Sophia is your god-daughter', she says abruptly. 
Qodden (good evening) : see Good even. 
Godder-hail(e, -hale, vais. Goder-heal, Obs. 
Go'ddery. [f. GoD^A-h-ERv 2.] An 

assemblage of gods. 

1819 W. Lawrence Physiol., etc. (1822) 17 The appropria-' 
tion of a mutilated statue lo its rightful owner in some 
heathen goddery. 

Goddess (gp-des). Forms: 4 goodesse, 4-5 
godesse, (godes, godas), 4-6 goddss, (5 god- 
dis), 4-7 goddesse, (6 Sc. goddace), 7- goddess, 
[f. God sb. -h -ess ; cf. Du. godes^ 

1. A female deity in polytheistic systems of reli- 
gion. Freq. with phrase denoting the sphere of 
influence or power, as goddess of love, night, etc. 
(Cf. God I.) 

1340-70 Alex. Sf Dind. 561 Proserpine hat ^e.. holden 
godesse god to gien 30U here. Ibid. 690 3^ sain h^t 
Ceres . . is a goodesse god. c 1386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 
243, I noot wher she be womman or goddesse. C1400 
Maundev. (18391 iv. 23 A Goddesse that was dept Deane. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 83 Proserpine of hell, the gret 
goddesse. 1548 Hall Chron., Edxv. IV, 192 Such an un- 
stable and blind goddes is fortune. 1606 Shaks. 4 C/. 
HI. vi. 17 She In th’ abiliments of the Goddesse Isis That 
day appeer’d. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 78 Taste this, and be 
henceforth among the Gods Thy self a Goddess. 1710 
Steele Toiler No. 194 f 2 This Temple.. bore the Name 
of the Goddess Venus. 1835 Thirlwall Greece (^1835) I. v. 
153 Theseus .. is said to have found her dancing in the 
temple of the goddess. 1847 Tennyson Princ. i. 194 Re- 
membering how we three presented hlaid Or Nymph, or 
Goddess [etc.]. 

2. Applied to a woman. One' s goddess', the woman 
whom one * worships ’ or devotedly admires. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spensers Sheph. Cal. Apr. 26 Lauretta 
the diuine Petrarcbes Goddesse. 1729 H. Carey Poems 
(ed. 3I 205 He call'd her his Goddess, she call’d him an Asa. 
1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. i. 18 Only looks had 
p^sed between the iad and his goddess. 

3. A female spectator in a theatre-gallerj' (cf. 
God 4). 

1812 [see God sb. 4I. 1824 Capt. B. Hall yrnl. Voy. 
Chili, etc. (1825) I. ilj. 133 The gallery aloft, where the god- 
desses keep up an increasing fire during the whole evening. 


gri 

4. attrib. and Comb., as goddess-mother, -train, 
-worker ; goddess-like adj. and adv. ; goddess-bom 
ppl. a. 

1697 Dryden yEneid iii. 402 Are you alive, O *Goddess 
bom ! she said, Or if a Ghost, then where is Hector's Shade ? , 
1870 Bryant Iliad I, vi, x86 Achilles the great leader whom ' 
they call The goddess-born, a i^&Sioue\‘ A rcadia \. (1633) 

51 Or that she (’‘goddess-ltke) would worke this miracle with 
her selfe, x6ii Shaks. Cymb.ni. ii. 8She..vndergoesMore 
Goddesse-like, then Wife-like, such Assaults [etc.]. 1667 
hliLTON P. L. viii. 59 With Goddess-like demeanour forth 
she went. 1758 Charlotte Lennox Henrietta (1761)^ II. 
208 What signifies attributing such goddess-like perfections : 
to an obscure girl? 1662 R. D. Ternary Eng. PlaysTo Rdr. 
*3b, 1 thought it best to get them (the Graces] to stand 
♦goddess-mothersjoinily forall three [plays], x7i5-2o Pope 
Iliad I. 746 lliou, Goddess-Mother, with our Sire comply. 
1855 Kingsley Heroes 111. 104 The voice which my goddess 
mother gave me. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii. 364 Modesty 
withheld the *Goddess-irain. isfij (jolxhhg De Momay iii. 

37 It is the Wisedome whereby God worketh, which is the 
*Goddesse-worker. 

Go'ddesshood. rare. [f. prec. + -hood.] The 
nature, character, or position belonging to a god- 
dess ; divine personality. 

X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 360 And should not 
my beloved, for her own sake, descend, by degrees from 
goddess-hood into humanity. X85X Sara Coleridge in 
Mem, ff Lett. II. 437 With an expectation of going back 
into her original slate of goddesshood the day after. 1B88 
A. Nutt Holy Grail 241 note. Who might woo without 
forfeiting womanly modesty, in virtue of her goddesshood. 
Go'ddess-sllip. [f- as prec. + -SHIP.] = ptec. 
Chiefly in her (your, etc.) Goddess-ship, as a jocular 
title. 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God 58 To please her 
goddesse-shippe. 1675 Crowne Calisto^ v. Dram. Wks, 
1873 I. 310 Go exercise your goddess-shtp above, a X704 
T. Brown Praise of Wealth Wks. X730 I. 84 Zeal for your 
Goddessship’s honour. 18x8 Bvron Ch. Har. iv. H, In .all 
thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies Before thee thy own 
vanquish’d Lord of War? X831 Summer Fete 

And, lo, how pleased .. Her Goddess-ship approves the air. 
1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 179 Her Goddess- 
ship’s qualities and attributes. 

Goddet, var. Godet, Obs. 

+ G-O'ddikiii. Obs. =Godkin. 

1675 Cotton Burlesque upon B. 180 A little Goddikin, 
No bigger than a Skittle-pin. 

Goddis, obs. form of Goddess. 

fGo'd^sIl, Obs.rarc^^. [f.GoDii5. + -1SH.] 

Godlike ; divine. 

«tjS47 Surrey yC’wrtV/ IV. *7 OfGoddish race some ofspring 
shold he be, 

Goddize «'• rare, [f. God^^. - f - ize.] 

trans. To make into a god ; lo deify. 

1502 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxv, He (whose Sowles 
Soule goddiz’d her). 1602 Ibid. ix. xUv. 212 And faire, 
lou'd, feard, Elizabeth, heere Goddiz'd euer sence. 1874 
PusEY Lent. Serm. 246 A little created likeness of 'J hy 
perfections : . . a little god upon earth, goddized by the 
presence of God. 

+ Goddo*t. Also god(d)ote, goddoth, (-ut), 
[Corruption of God wot (see God 10).] God knows. 

a X300 Cursor M. 870 [God speaks) Goddot, adam I 
said 1 are. Ibid. ‘ Nai goddut’, ]>ai said, ‘sir king’. 
c X300 Havelok 2543 Goddoth ! i shal do slou hem baf>e. 
Goddspel(l, obs. form of Gospel, 

Gode, obs. form of Goad jAI, Good. 

Godele(n, -y, vars. Gothele v., Obs. 

Godelich, godely, obs. ff. Godly, Goodly, 
Godere, obs. form of Gutter. 

+ Go'der'beB'lt odv. and sb. Obs. Forms : 2-3 
goder(e-hele, 3 -hcele, -heale, goddre heale, 3-4 
goder-, godder-liaiKe, -hale, 5 goder-hayU‘e. 
[=OE. *{id) gddre hxle : see Heal sb. 2 b.] A. 
adv. (more fully to goderheal) With good fortune, 
fortunately, profitably, B. sb. Welfare, prosperity. 
Also as itiL =: good-luck I 
^1x75 [see Heal sb. 2 b], c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 65 Gif we 
hos bode Jju-s bilegge^, ful goderhele we bit seggeA c 1205 
[see Heal 2 bj. C1230 Hnli Meid. 29 To goderheale 
kin he hit to fonde pe hweSer l»u beo treowe. 1297 

[see Heal sb.^h]. a 1300 Cursor Af. 15415 And godder- 
hail han sal hou se, For luue of pis lecheing. Ibid, 23527 
‘ Ful godderhail coth hou, ‘maifall. If Jjai als i wald, sua 
wald air. c 1460 Toioneley A/yst. xii. 2^6 Ha, ha, goder- • 
hayll ! 1 let for no cost. I 

t Godet. Obs. Also 6 goddet. [a, F. godet.} ' 
A drinking-cup (cf. Goddard), | 

[1383 Durh. Acet. Rolls 420 Item unum Godet cum treacle. I 
1384-5 Hid. 264 In capella unus calix, unum godeltum de 
cupro, etc.] 1580 Hollybano Treas, Fr. Tong, Vn Godet, , 
..a Goddet, a stone cup. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 482 C. - 
Marius after he had defeited the Cimbrians, contented him- | 
selfe to drink in a woodden godet and tankerd. 1629 — Cyru- ; 
Pxdia (1632) 4 He hath an earthen pot [Margin] Or Godet.- 
Godetia (g^di'Jia). [Named after M. Godet a 
Swiss botanist.] A genus of free-flowering hardy 
annuals, with large heads of cup-shaped flowers ; 
any plant of this genus. 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet., Godetia, .. Very pretty annuals, 
well worthy of a place in every garden. 1885 Bazaar 
30 Mar. 334/3 Godelias arc remarkably showy plants. 

Go’dfa:tlier,.fA [f- God sb. -i- Father sb . : see , 
below.] 

1. A male sponsor considered in relation to his 
god-child. j 

According to the practice of the Roman, Greek, Anglican, 


and some other churches, certain persohs (commonly two 
at least, a man and woman) assist at the administration of 
baptism, make profession of the Christian- faith on-behalf 
of the person .baptized, and guarantee his or her religious 
education. In accordance with the view that these persons 
enter into a spiritual relationship with the baptized person 
and with each other, they were in OE. denoted by designa- 
tions formed by prefixing god‘ to the words expressing 
natural relationship, as godsib, godfaedcr, godmddor, god' 
beam, etc. The same terms are employed in the Scandi- 
navian languages (ON. guiSddttir,-faAir, midAir, etc., and 
corresponding forms in Sw. and 13a.), prob. as adoptions 
from OE. The godmoeder^ godvader (also good’), re- 
corded in Kilian, are obsolete (if they were ever used) in 
Holland, but are still current in certain parts of Belgium.’ 

c xooo Laws of Jne c. 76 in Schmid Gesetze 56 Gif hwa 
oSres. .slea. .god-feder. 1002 Will oj Wul/ric in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. VI. X48 Hit waes mines godfeder gyfu. C1175 
Lamb. Horn, 73 pet mon scule childre fulhten and heore 
godfaderes and heore godnioderes scullen onswerie for hem 
[etc.]. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1691 pou shall not 
. . Wedde^'^y godfadrys wyfe. c 1350 Will. Paleme 4085 
Alphouns his gode godfaderes dede him pan calle at kyrke 
for his kinde name. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 835 Right 
so as he that engendreth a child is his flesshly fader right 
-so is his godfather his fadere spiritueel. 1426 Audelay 
Poems (Percy Soc.) ix Oure godfars, cure godmoders. 1479 
Surtees Alisc. (x888) 38 Whose godfadre was John Elwalde. 
1548^ Hai.l Chron., Edw. IV, 226 Whome for a farther 
aflinitie, he had made Godfather to hyssonne Charles the 
Doulphyn. 1650 B. Discolliviinium 44, I am glad God- 
fathers are cashiered for his sake. iWi Except, agst. 
Liturgy 25 The far greater number of persons baptized 
within these twenty years last past, had no Godfathers nor 
God-Mothers at their Baptism. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Publjck Baptism, There shall be for every male child to be 
baptized .. two Godfathers and one Godmother: and for 
every female, one Godfather and two Godmothers. 173* 
Laxv ScHous C. X. (ed. 2) 140 He refu-ed to be Godfather 
to his Nephew because he will have no tiust of any kind to 
answer for. 1839 Dickens (1880) I. 24, I must solicit 
you to become godfather. • 

b. A male sponsor at Confirmation. 

In the Roman Catholic church new sponsors are appointed 
for confirmation. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer^ ij b, Then shall they bee broiiglit 
to the Bushop by one that shalbee his godfather or god- 
mother, that euery childe maye haue a wittenesse of hi> 
confirmacton. 1721 Strype Reel. Mem. II. i. 4 The Arch- 
bUhop of Canterbury, the Duke of Norfolk, Godfathers at 
the Font, and the Duke of Sufiblk, Godfather at the Confir- 
mation, were served with like Spices, Wafers and Wine. 

c. A ^sponsor ’ at ihe consecration of a bell. 

149B-9 in Kerry St. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 84 God- 

faders and godmoder at the consecracyon of the same bell. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 8 In the middle ages, 
tlie baptising of bells was attended with much festivity .. 
'The godfathers- who were unlimited, . . gave grand enlei tain- 
ments. 1844 Dickens Chimes i, They had liad their God- 
fathers and Godmothers, these Bells (for my own part .. I 
would rather incur the responsibility of being Godfather to 
a Bell than a Boy). 1851 Loncf. Gold. Leg. iv. Cloisters, 
Conrad, .who stood Godfather to our bells. 

2. transf. and fg. (Often with reference to the 
godfather’s naming the child at baptism). 

The equivalent words in various continental languages (F. 
pa* rain, etc.) have certain recognized transferred senses, 
which the Eng. word has sometimes been used to render : 
e. g. ‘a name anciently given to a kind of second.^, who 
attended and assisted the knights in tournaments or single 
combats ’ (Chambers Cycl. 1751, s. v.) ; also, under the rule 
of the Inquisition, one wlio attended a condemned person 
at an auto-da-fd (cf. Llttre s.v. Par7-aiu). 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L. r. i. 68 These earthly Godfathers of 
heauens lights, That giue a name to euery fixed Starre. 
*59* — Ven. jJ- Ad. Ded-, If the first heire of my inuention 
proue deformed, I shall be sorie it had so noble a god- 
father. ,x6i7 Moryson Itin. i. 37 After they had fined me 
some Cannes of wine, and . . had made me free, it remained 
that he whom they had chosen to bemy God-father,, .should 
instruct me with some precepts, c 1626 Dick of Devon. 1. ii. 
in Rullen O. PI. II. x6 The Popes HoIyne.s would needes be 
Godfalbei^To this most mighty big linibd Child, and call it 
Th’ Invincible Armado. 1645 Milton 7 ‘eirach. Wks.(i85i) 
220 When law contracts a kindred and hospitality with 
transgression, becomes the godfather of sinne and names it 
Lawfull [etc.]. 1674 Josselyn P'o^'. Nexu Eng. 219 America 
so named from Amcricus Vespucius, . . although Columbus 
and Cabota deserved rather the honour of being Godfathers 
to it. 18x5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 117 The author has 
acknowledged but one godfather throughout his work. 1839 
MARRVAT/^/iaKA .S*/N/>(Rtldg.) 335 The culprits whohad been 
spared were led back to the Inquisition by their godfathers. 

fl?. pl. 3n jocular use : Jurymen whose verdict 
brings a man to the gallows. Also godfaihers-in- 


law. Obs. 

1596 Shake. Alerch. V. iv. i. 398 In christning thou shalt 
haue two godfathers, Had 1 been judge, thou shouldst haue 
had ten more. To bring thee to the gallowes, not to the 
font. 1616 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass v. Hi, Not I, If you 
be such a one Sir, I will leaue you, To your God-fathers 
in Law. Let twelue men worke. <11634 KANUoLrn Muses 
Looking'gl. iv. iv. (1638) 79, I had rather zee him remitted 
to the jayle, and haue his iwelue God-vathers, good men and 
true, contemne him to the Gallowes. i 

Hence Go-dfatherhood, the fact of being a god- 
father ; Go'dfatherless a., without a godfather ; 
+ Godfatherly a., befitting a godfather ; Go d- 
fathership, the position of a godfather. 

,5. . CotktlbicSmu m Baimalyiic MS- 
c4dby..bcch,Xxayhe„^ 

Lett. II. -Ki Danvers is one of those dissenters «ho . look 
upon godfathership as a relic of P°P'* 

1859 M R.S. Gaskei.1. ttound the Sr/a seS pese poor las- 
folk, must just be conient to be godfatherless orphans 

0<-2 
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and Dissenters, all their lives. 1896 Du Maurieh in Critic 
(U. S.) 31 Oct. 270/1 The kind thought which prompted 
you to let me know of my godfatherhood. 

Go*dfatlier, s', prec.] trans. To act as 
godfather to ; to take tinder one’s care, make one- 
self responsible for ; to give a name to. 

1^80 Burke Sp. CEcon. Re/onn. Wks. III. 3^ The colonies 
which have had the fortune of not b«ng godfathered by the 
hoard of trade, never cost the nation a shilling. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Suck 6g All which views were godfathered by 
names quite fit to be ranked with that of Grampus, a 1884 
M. Pattison Mem. i. (1885) 50 Belfield godfathered me, in* 
troduced me into, his set. i&io Tempie Ear Jan. 19 Via 
Garibaldi, street of paJace.s that deserves an anoquer name 
than that of the.. recent hero who has godfathered it. 

Go'd-f‘ea;riB.g, That fears God, deeply 

religious. 

1835 in Genii. Mag. Nov. 492 A good, God*fearing man 
was he. 1855 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. xi. III. 87 Those 
honest, diligent, and godfearing yeomen and aril.sans, who 
are the true strength of a nation. ^ 1864 Tennyson £n. 
Ard. 112 A grave and staid God-fearing man. 

Hence Go'dfearin^ess. nonce-wd. 

■ 1894 Stopf. Brooke Tennyson xi. 386 Arden’s godfearing- 
ness is not uncommon. 

tGod&igllt, a. Ohs. Forms: i godfyrlit, 
-ferlit, 2 godfurht, -fruct, -friht. [f. OE. god 
GoDsh. + fyrht afraid of:— OTeut. *furhtjo- \ cf. OE. 
forht afraid OTeut. *fitrhio~ (see Fright 
God-fearing; devout, pious. 

a xooo Andreas 1516 (Gr.) Godfyrhte guman, losua & 
Tobias, a noo O. E. Ckron. an, 656 Ic haue here gode- 
frihte muneces. c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 7 ^ef we beod under 
sod scrifte and godfructe. Ibid. 27 Wei i.scrifen and god- 
furht. c 1800 Trin. Coll. Horn. 187 lob was ofeald man and 
rihtwis and Godfriht. 

Hence f Godfrightihead, devotion, piety. 
c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 495 Enos, .gan all wune Of bedes, and 
of godefrigtihed, for hues helpe and soules red. 

+ Go’dfnl, Ohs. rare. [See -ful i.] Full 
of God, godly. (Cf. God-fnU^ God sb. 18.) 

1593 G. Harvey Hot. Contents^Vs. (Grosart) I. 273 One 
of the mo.st sacred and godfull arguments, that the holye.st 
deuotion could admire. 1593 — Pierces Supererog. ibid. 
II, 203 They knew his mercifull, and Godfull meaning, 
that Ictc.]. 

Godhead (g^'dhed). Forms: 3 godd(e)hed, 
3-4 goddhede, 3-6 godhed, 4-6 godhede, (4 
-ode, -heede, 5 -heed, 6 Sc, -held), 6- godhead, 
[f. Godj^. See-HEAD; ct.ViT>\s.godkeit (J>\\.gcd^ 
he%d)y MHG. got{e)heit {G, gottheit).'\ 

1 . The character or quality of being God or a 
god ; divine nature or essence ; deity. 

a S2ZS After. R. 390 pis scheld pet wreih his Godhed was 
his Icoue licome pet wm isfired on rode, a 1300 Cursor M. 
sdr His goddhed es in (rinice. <:i38o Cast, Loire 8t pat 
bi-fallep to Codes godhede As wel as to his monhede. 
a T400-S0 Alexander Sum grayne of godhede, I gesse, 
was growen gow within. cxa6o Toioneley Myst.xx. ^6That 
fatoure .says that three shuld euer dwell in oone godhede. 
15x3 Douglas AEneis x. Prol. 27 Set our natur God hes to 
hym vnyte, Hys Godhed incommixt remanis perfyte. 1579 
Fulke Confut. Sanders 6x6 Some of the Gentiles thought 
some priuie godhead or power to be contained in their 
image-s. X667 Milton P.L. iil 207 Man,.smns Against 
the high Supremacie of Heav'n, Affecting God-head, x6o8 
Crowne Caligula »r. Dram. Wks. 1874 39 ^ ^f Caesar be 

a god, as he pretends, His godhead in creation was display'd. 
1794 Coleridge Kelig. Ahtsings 31 He [Christ] on the 
thought-benighted sceptic beamed Manifest Godhead. 1856 
JR. A, Vaughan MysticsizZSo) I. loi Then bath the created 
spirit lost itself in the spirit of God, yea, is drowned in the 
bottomless sea of Godhead. 1875 Jowett (ed. 2) I. 
359 Do you mean that I do not believe in the godhead of the 
sun or moon 7 

+ b. As n title : Divine personality. Ohs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt*s T. 1523 If so be. .pat my mygbtbe 
worthy for to serue Thy godhede [etc.]. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xxxii. 599 As for Caligula, Domitian, Heliogabalus, 
and others,. they were not so soone dead, but their God- 
heads were dragged in the myre lyke doggs. 1607 Skaks. 
Tirnon ni. vi. 84 Were your Godheads to borrow of men, 
men would forsake the Gods. 1664 Drvden Jnd. Queen in. 
ii, Summon their godheads quickly to your aid. 17x8 Pope 
///ad XV. 117 Supreme he sits: and sees. .Your vassal god- 
heads grudgingly obey. 

2 . a. The Godhead: the Supreme Being; the 
Deity; s=Gonr^. 5. (Also r/z>v/v without article.) 

>357 PHks' Cateeh, 83 The first poynt that we sal 
trowe of the godhede Is to trowe stedefaslly in a trew god. 
c X380 WvcLiF lyX’s. (1880) 362 pis state or power (the secular 
lords! is pc vicar of pegod-hcedc. e X48S Digby Myst. (1882) 
It. 182 SjuIc faulyihdown of hys horse: that done, ..godhed 
•ipekyth in heuyn. c 1532 Du NVes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1020 
Wolde to God that the Godbeed full of goc^nesse had 
graunted to me [etc.]. 1588 A. Kmc tr. Canisius* Catec/u s 
The first personne in godheid is the father coslesiialL 1622 
AtLE'BURV.S‘rr;-'Mi 5 r 3 )x 3 TheGodhead neuer was distracted 
either from foule or body. 167a Dryden Marr. d la Mode in. 
i, ’Tis true I am a’one ; So was the Godhead, ere he made the 
world. rti7ix Ken Hymnot/uo Poet. Wks. xyci HI. 354 
Great Godbe.ad .. Thou art eternal, pure Activity, 2742 
Young Nt. Th. tv. 693 In glory’s terrors all the godhead 
burns. 1879 Keane tr. LefhWs Philos, ii. 181 The god- 
head, whether one or m.any, has no place in the system of 
Epicurus. 

b. A deity or divinity. i. Nowra/r. 

a 1586 SinSEY Arcadia ti. (1622) 149 Esteeming that could 
bee no Godhead, which could breede wickctlne'ywL ei6ti 
CHAP.MAN Hind vn. SI At Jove’s bro.ad beech these godheads 
met. 1647 R. SrArvLTON Juxenal 272 Th’ huge long-iaild 
monkey is a godhead there fat Thebes], 1725 Pope Odyss. 
IV. 632 Wh.xt Godhead intci^jCLs the w’at’rj* way? 1808 J. 


Barlow Colunth. 11. 551 These eyes must see .. yon bright 
Godhead circle thrice the year [etc.]. 1876 Morris Sigurd 
III. 222 i»est e’en as a Godhead banished be dwell in the 
world apart. • 

Godbood (gp'dhnd). [f. God sb , : see -hood.] 
1 . In early use: —Godhead i. Now chiefly, 
the stale or rank of being a god, 

a X22S Ancr. 7 ?. X12 [Christ’s flesh] euer was iliche ewie of 
pe cwike godhod pet wunede perinne. 1563 Homilies 11. 

(1859) 405 Christ consisteth of two several natures; 
of his manhood . .and of his Godhood. 1579 Fulke Heskins' 
Pari. 105 Wee must know to contemper ihe perfect man- 
hoodeand the perfect Godhood. 2613 HEYWoooSHsvrAge 
11. i. Wks. 1874 III. ic6 He by his power and God-hood will 
contract Both births in one. 1624 — Gunaik. i. 3 The same 
Philosophers attributed a God-hood to the Starres. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111 . vii. iv, Shorter godhood had no 
divine man. 1850 HAnzMtssion Conif.6$ When He vouch- 
safes to come forth out of His ab^lute Godhood, in the 
Person of His Son and Spirit. 1876 H. Seencer Prine. 
Sociol. (1877) I. 416 This elevation to godhood of a Jiving 
member of the tribe. 

tb. —Godhead I b. Ohs. 

XM3 E. Hooker Pref, Ep. Pordagds Mystic Div. it 
Momus.,who wold be ever carping (such was the snarl of 
his goodli Godhood). 

1 2 , = Godhead 2 b. Ohs. 

x6oz Warnf.r Alb. Eng. .^neidos 336 So farre off from a 
Godhoode, as thou shewest thy selfe Tesse than a man, and 
woorse than a Diuel). 

tGo’di^, V. rare. [See -FY.] irans. To make 
into a god, deify; also, to make partaker of God s 
nature (cf, God v. 2). Hence f Go*d1fied pa, pple. 

1621 Bp. R. Mountacu Diatribx iii. 435 Here is mention 
of Tithes to be payed vnto Hercules .. to be giuen after his 
death and goddefyrng. 1645 [see Devilified). 

tGo‘dlVOe. Ohs. [a. F. godiveaUf of uncer- 
tain origin.] A kind of forcemeat (see qiiots.), a pie 
made from this; vlso godivoe-pie. 

Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gedivoe {Fr. in Cookery), a .sort 
of Pie fill’d with a delicious Farce made of Veal, and several 
other kinds of Meat ; or else of Carps, Pikes, and other Fish, 
for Days of Abstinence. 1725 Braolev Diet. s. v., 
To have a Godivoe-pye, you are to prepare it with a Fillet 
of Veal, some Marrow [etc.]. 1727 Ibid. s.v. Eel, A good 
Godivoe is to be made with the Flesh of the Eel, which must 
be pounded in a Mortar. [1846 Francatellt Mod. Cook^j 
Godiveaux in general.] 

GodMn (gp'dkin). Also Goddikjn. [f. God 
sh. + -KIN ; cf. Dti. godektn (obs.).] = Godlino. 

1802 Coleridge Ze/r. 405 There wasaGodkin or Goddess- 
ling included in each. xZtp W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 19 Aloft the godkin sits in pride, Exultin’ in the jokes 
o' men, 1856 Masson Ess. ni. 74 The little godkin, Man, is 

? uitea5 odd as on theday he wasmade. Macm. Mag. 

uly 282 Who bathed in the baths? .. Who worshipped the 
godkins? 

Godless (g(>dles), a. [f. GODrf.+ -DESS; cf 
Dn. goddehos, G. gotUos, ON. gutStauss (Sw., Da. 
gudlos), Qoih.gudalatts.] a. Of persons, systems of 
thought, etc. : Withontagod; not recognizing or 
worshipping God; irreligious, ungodly, b. Of 
actions, etc. : Done without regard to God ; im- 
pious, wicked. Godless Jlorin (see quot. iSpy). 

1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man Pref. 7 [He] disceaveth 
him sclfe and maketh a mocke of him sclfe vnto the godicsse 
ypocrites and infidels. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, 
Hep. Argt., heathen, whome the Jewes aborred a.s vn- 
religious and godles. 0x586 C’tess Pembroke Pj. lxxiii. 
iii, See here the godlesse crew., all happiness possesse. 1623 
Bingham Xenophon 38 Tissapherncs a most godlesse and 
faithlesse man. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dcnvry ii. 
ii. When I think of. .The godless wrong, done to my general 
dead, 1 rave indeed. x6^ Milton P. L. vi. Bit Behold 
Gods indignation on these Godless pourd. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. IX. 579 What boots the godless giant to provoke. 
Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke? 1858 Sears 
Athan. 11, xii. 249 'The bat-Iike fallacies Of our godless 
metaphysics, j86i THACKEnxY Four Georges 1. 9, Military 
men.. rushed thither to . . partake of all sorts of godless 
delights. 1873 SvMONDs Grk. Poets viu 192 The glory of 
godless Asia vanished like a dream, 1897 H. Q, Ser. 
vni. XII. 13 Nov. 387/2 The florin which came from the 
Mint in 1849' without the words * Dei gratia ’ is now called 
both godless and graceless. 

Hence Go'dlessness, the fact or state of being 
godless: an impious act, 

JSS3 Short Cateeh. 66a, The principal point ofgodlines is 
. . to know God only. .To thys godlynes«;e is directly contrary 

f odlessncsse, 1587 Golding De Mornay iii. so vtarg., 
lany gods, saith Proclus, is godlesnes-se. i6i*-js Bp. Hall 
Contempt., O. T. xii. iv, It is an unmannerly godlesseness 
to take Gods creatures without the leave of their maker, 
x866 Liodon Bampt. Led. in. 187 The literal godlessness of 
the Positive Philosophy. 1870 Athetiseuni 19 Nov. 653 That 
they should pass their lives m utter. .Godlcssness. 

Godlet igp dlct). [f. God sb. -t- -let.] A petty 
god or deity. 

1877 Patmore Unknoivn Eros{\8gdixvj Lest he devour 
her and her Godlcls both. 1884 Wr/»//rwp'28June45o/t He 
might always be baffled by the incalculaulc caprice of those 
innumerable godlcts who. .are regarded as the creatures of 
His hand. 2894 Daily News 27 Oct. 6/2 Many n local god- 
let came off badly during the terrible floods in the Valley of 
the Yangtze some years ago. 

GodlichOy obs. form of Godly, Goodly. 
Godlilce (Pf'dluik), a. [f. God iA + -like.] 

1 . Of pertons: Kesembling Gw! (or a god) in 
some quality, csp. in nature or disposition ; divine. 

15x3 Douclas AEneis t. v. 45 Is this the honour done to 
thame bene gpdlik? 1 53 5 Stewart Cmn. Scot. 1 1 . 707 This 
ilk Dauid, . .Godlike he wes full of dcuotioun. 1596 Spensfr 
F. Q. IV. li. I A god or godlike man.. Such as was Orpheus. 


1667 Milton P. L. vti. xio Thus the Godlike Angel 
answerd milde. X71X Steele Sped. No. 139 F 3 By such 
Measures this Godlike Prince learned to conquer. 1725 
Pope Odyss. v. 256 Thus spoke Calypso to her god-like 
guest. 1800 Lamb ( x888) I. 156, I think that a more 
god-like honest soul exists not in the world. 1852 Tenny- 
SON Death Wellington 266 On God and Godlike men we 
build our trust. 

b. qnasi-arfz'. After the fashion of a god. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 289 Tw’o of far nobler shape erect 
and tall, Godlike erect. 1674 Drydbn State Innoc. IV. Wks. 
1883 V, 152 Praise Him alone, who god-like formed thee 
free, With will unbounded as a deity. 

2. Of qualities, actions, appearance, etc. ; Ap- 
propriate to a god; resembling (that of) God or 
a god. 

c 1555 Harpsfield in Bonner's Horn. 3 Endued with most 
heuenly & godlike qualities. 1596 Shaks. Merck. K m. 
iv. 3 Madam,, .You haue a noble and a true conceit Ofgod- 
like amity. 1697 Drvden Firg Georg, iv. 139 Godlike to 
behold, His Royal Body shines with Specks of Gold, 1713 
Addison Cato 1. iv, To what a godlike height ’I’he Roro.nj 
virtues lift up mortal man. 1725 Bf.rkf.ley Proposal, etc. 
Wks. III. 230 An excellent and godlike temper of mind. 
x8o9-xo Coleridge Friend (1865) 32 The God-ltke faculty of 
reason. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 130 
He wa.s compelled . . to forego his work of heroic, or rather 
godlike benevolence. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. 111. 8x Paris of 
the godlike form Appeared in sight, 
b- absol. (qnasi-jA) 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 136 Is not a Symbol ev^r, 
to him who has eyes for it, some dimmer or clearer revela- 
tion of the Godlike ! 

Hence Go’dlikeness, godlike quality; likeness to 
God. 

1649 J. Cardell Morbus Epidem. (1650) 35 Godliness is 
God-likeness. 1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. Wks. 1B48 1 . 216 
Godliness, that is^ godlikeness. 1839 Longf. Hyperion i. it. 
{1853) 9 I'he expiring God-likeness of Jesus of Narareth. 
x8;iS^ E. Whitf, lAJe in Christ 11. xi. (1878) 117 The Holy 
Spirit . . communicating to good men of every ageand genera- 
tion God-likeness and immortality, 

Go’dlily, adv. Notv rare. Cf. Godly adv. [f. 
Godly r7. -h -LY -.] In a godly fashion, 

1548 Udali., etc- Erasm, Par. Mark ii. 27, 28 He breakeih 
the Sabboth daye godlily, who ,. bre.aketh it onely for 
the good zeale he hath to helpe his euen Christen, x^i 
tr. Calvins 4 Godly Serm. agst. Idol. Aivb, Albeit God 
doeth geue vs at this time liberty to .serue him purely 
and godlllye. 1652 Collinces Caveat for Prof. xii.(i653l 
66 Feast-dayes,.holiIy and godlily celebrated. 1691 Norris 
Prod. Disc. 319 Teaching us, that, .we should live Soberly, 
Righteously and Godlily. 17^ Coleridge Let. 20 Oct. Lett, 
(1805) 1 . 264 This invaluable and infallible Medicine has been 
godlily extracted therefrom by the slow processes of the Sun. 

Godliness (gF'<^lines). [f. Godly it. -f- - ness.] 
1 . Theqiialltyofbeinggodly ; devout observance 
of the law of God; piety. 

> 53 * Tindale Exp. 2 fohn (7537) 91 Charite conteyneth 
al exercyse of godlynesse. xs9x Spenser M. Hubhe^lw 
But what car’d he for God or godliness ? 1597 Hooker Etel. 
Pol. V. i. § 2 Godlinesse being the chiefest top and welspring 
of all true vertues. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (i66o) tea 
Making a shew of Godliness and denying the power of it in 
their hves.^ <2x708 Beveridge Thts. Theol, (xyxo) 1.2^9 
This worship of God in Scripture Is c.alled Godliness. xjBx 
CowpER Hope 661 Bigotry . . Pretends a zeal for godliness and 
grace. xBoa Wordsw. London, So didst thou travel on lire's 
common way, In cheerful godliness. 1878 Morley Carlyle 
The same principle which revealed the valour and god- 
liness of Puritanism. 

i* 2 . Used as a title {yottr Godliness'). Obs. 
a 1656 UssuER Pmver Princes 11. (1683) 231 We be.«eech 
your Clemency . . that .. if it so please your Godlinc-w, you 
command us to return to our Churches. 

Godling (gp’dliq). [f. God jA - t - -lino ; cf.Goiv 
DTKiN, Godkin, Godlet,] 

1 . A little god; an inferior deity, one imagined 
as possessing little power or of diminutive size. 
(Chiefly in jocular use; common in the 17th c.) 

In the first quot. perh. a misreading for Gaoling*. 

7<zx5oo Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) I. 157 Suche doteme- 
never shall . . make my_ righte title seace ! But I shall 
knightlye kepe it .. Againste that yonge godlynge 
MS. 2x24, gedling], 1570-6 Lambarde Peranib. A/w 
(1826) 394 What rcmaineth..but that altars should be ratsed 
..to this our newe found Godlyng? a 1638 Medr Rit^^d 
Peter ii. x Wks. (1672) i. 24a under-gods, or, if j'ou 
GodJings, which the Greeks call D^Broon-goos. 

Persiui Sat. 11.(1697) 430 Thy puny Codlings orinfcriour 
Race, Whose humble Statues are content with Brass. X7« 
WoLCOT (P, Pindar) Pathetic Odes'^Vf^ iSrclII. e^aGotl' 
of the Earth are Emperors, Popes, and Kings ; Godlincs. our 
Dukes and Earls, and such fine folk. x8^ Bailey hfyjUc 
30 Isis twin godlings, silence and the light. 1892 hdin. 
Rev. Apr. 471 Gods, godlings and demons. _ 

attrib. 1629 Drumm. of Hawth. in Sir W. Moores Inic 
Crucifixe, Every painted wall Grac’t with some .antik face, 
some Codling make. 

2 . An image of a * gotlling*. 

1762 Beattie Pigm. ff Cranes 34 He finds the puM 
mansion fallen to earth, Its godlings mouldering on 
abandon’d hearth. 1792 WoLCor (P. Pind.if) Ep. , 

W. Hamilton Wks. 1812 III. 189 Send the Godsand God- 
lings back again. ,, , 

Godly ar cIH). U- God sb, + -lt i ; parallel 

forms are found in the cognate languages Dtuch 
earlier than in English, as OHG. gotelth 
gat{e)lich,gdt{e)l{ck. G.gb///teh); MDu.gt>d(d)llwy 
godlije (Du. goddelijk) divine; ON. gntSligr 
gndlig, Dn. gttdelif) divine, pious. (The early 
identity in spelling of Godly and Goodly renders 
some quotations ambiguous.')] 
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1. Of or pertaining to God ) coming from God ; 
divine ; spiritual. Obs. exc. arch. 

In first quot.=THEOLOGiCAL, q.v. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Dc Eccl. ii. Sel. Wks. III. 340 pes two god- 
liche virtues [faith and hope). X450-XS30 ourL^ye 

4 In the syghte of hys Godly forknovvynge. 1553 Edek 
Treat. Nexve Ind. (Arb.) 24 Yet haue they no knowledge of 
dyuine or godly thinges. 1567 Gude ^ Goalie Ball. (S. T. S.) 
j46Thow onlie Maker of all thing .. From end to end all 
rewling Be thy awin godly mycht. 1583 Stanyhurst yEneis 
ri. (Arb.) 66 Uow'd to the godly Ceres. 159^ B. Jonson 
CynthioCs Rev. v.i, The grace dminest Mercuric hath done 
me .. Binds my obseruance. .to his godly will. 1849 Saxe 
Times 120 Daring the dangers of the angry main For civil 
freedom and for godly gain. 

2. Devoutly observant of the laws of God ; re- 
ligious, pious, a. Of conduct, speech, etc. arch. 

Godly sorrow, Tindale's rendering (followed in later 
versons) of rj Kara @<bv Aiimj. 

1526 Tindale 2 Cor. vii. 9 For godly sorowe causeth 
repentaunce. CX530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 789 in 
Babees Bk., Delight to reade good Godly bookes, and 
marke the meaning well, a X533 Frith Dis/ut. Purg. 
(1829) 137 These works God would have us do, that the un- 
faithful might see the godly and virtuous conversation of his 
faithful. 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 58 He . . rendred 
to almightie God his harty thankes w* devouie and Godly 
orisons. 1641 Hi'nde y, xviii. 55 , 1 hold him worthy 

great commendation.. for his godly care in chusing [servants]. 
1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 343 l*he fear and love of God, 
and godly Sorrow, and true Repentance [etc.]. 

b. Of persons; also absol. as pi. the godly. 

1529 Dyaloge \. Wks. n6/i The good godly man 
Moyses. X564 Brief Exam. A iij b, Godly men may vse 
them Godly, and to the glory of God. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. xliv. The godly should be alwayes prepared to dye. 
x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb; xi. 178 What age a godlier Prince 
then Ethelred could bring? 1631 Gouge Gods Arrows 1. 
§ 12. 17 Of the godlies exemption from the ungodlies 
destruction. 1663 Dryden IVild Gallant v. i, I am some- 
what godly at present. x68o Otway Orphan Epil. 7 Should 
1 the Godly seek, And go a conventickling twice a Week? 
X7X5 De Foe Pam. Instmct. i. viii, What, are you grown 
godly too. Pin? 1849 Macaulay /list, Eng. ii. I. 165 Soon 
the world begins to find out that the godly are not better 
than other men. <11862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. ii. 84 
They were the godly men ; and it was the business of the 
ruling classes to endow them with benefices. 

'I* 3. Godly mother, a rendering of L. pia mater, 
the inner membrane inclosing the brain. Obs. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. lu 149 Besides this 
skinne, there is another named the godly mother, which is 
fine and very slender. 

4. Comb,, godly fiearted, ^minded ppl. adjs. 

2679 Km in G. Hickes Efirit 0/ Popery (1680) 13 Many 
Godly-hearted men in this Island. X856 R. A. Vaughan 
(*860) I. X90 These are they whom St. Diony.sius 
calls godly-minded men. 

Godly (gp'dli), adv. Now rare, [See prec* 
and -LY 2 ; cf. Godlily.] In a ^odly fashion. 

1530 Tindale <?^«.Table exp. Words s.v. That, .true 

purgatorye of oure flesh, thorow which all must go that will 
lyue godly and be saued. XS 3 S Coverdale Prov. xix. i 
Better is the poore that lyueth godly, then the blasphemer 
that is but a foole. X547 Act i Edw, VI, c, x Preamble, 
Many Things well and godly instituted. 1631 W eever A nc. 
Funeral Mon. 69 To have Itued godly, and died Christianly. 
1871 Hawthorne (1879) 143 Now she tried to., 

talk reasonably and godly. 

b. Comb; as godly-disposed adj. ; f godly- 
leamed a., learned in divinity ; t godly-wise a,, 
wise in divine things. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 502/2 Is not this wene 
ye a Godly-wise waye? 1545 Brinklow Compl. xi.(i874) 26 
Make no iudgys therfore (I say) but such as begodly-lernyd, 
and able to iudge between man and man. 1564 Decrees 
Counsel o/Trent (title-p.), Written for those godlye disposed 
persons sakes, whych [etc.]. x6xx Bible Transl. Pref. 5 
For all that the godly-learned were not content to haue the 
Scriptures in the Language which themselues vnderstood. 
2633 Bp. Hall Medit, <5- Voivs xxiil. (1851) 29 O God^ let 
me rather die . . than justly ofiend thy godly-wise, judicious, 
conscionable servants. 


Go*d-niainma:. Used in cbtldish or familiar 
speech for Godmother. 

1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 111. 278 Cordially wel- 
comed by all its members except my godmamma. 2837 
Praed Verses in Child’s Bk. iii. 4_ A God-mamma, who 
proves.. that she loves Her God-child very dearly. 1856 
Lever Martins o/Cro’M. viii, So good-by, God-mamma, 
Go*d-lXia*ll. [tr. Gr. Okavbpos, BiavOpwiros*, cf, 
Du. Godmensch, G. Gottmensch, F. Homme- Dieti.'\ 
One who is both God and man ; said of Christ. 

*559 inNeal Hist. Puritans{ij$^) I. 93 After the consecra- 
tion [of the host] there remains not any other substance 
but God-Man. 2597 I. Payne Royal^ Exch. 45 Yt ys God- 
man that halhe fought and suffred in his humanitie : and 
yt ys the Man-god wch hathe conquered by his Devinitie. 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 39 All this constituted Christ 
God-man. 1666 Spurstowe Spir. Chym. (1668) 239 He who 
is the Saviour of Believers is God-man manifested in the 
Flesh, asjti Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 356 
Mary . . for the Mother of God-man design’d. 2833 Kings- 
ley Hypatia xxiv, Then clear and fair arose before him the 
vision of the God-man, as He lay at meat in the Pharisee’s 
house. 2866 G, Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. viii, (1878) 
128 Jesus Christ, the living, loving God-man. 

Comb. 2862 W. L. Alexander tr. Dorneds Pers. Christ 
(1872) I. I, 2 It will ever remain the ideal of human life, 
that it is God-manlike. 

Hence Go’d-ma’nliood, the state or condition of 
being at once God and man. 

2877 C Gcikib (1879) 4 Nothin|: loftier offers Itself 

to humanity than the God-manhood realized in Jesus Christ. 


*893 J. Orr God <5- World vi. 289 The God-manhood is the 
wonder of all w'onders, 

Go’dmo:tber. [Cf. Godfather.] A female 
sponsor considered in relation to her god-child. 

^2000 Martyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 140 Heo slep set 
baere godmodor huse. CXX75 [see Godfather]. 2303 R. 
Brunne Handl, Synne 1693 Also shal J>e womman wonde To 
take here godmodrys husbonde. 2340 [see God-dauchter]. 
c 2420 Chron. Vilod. st, 553 Hurre godfather and hurre 

f odmores. 2494 Fabyan Citron, vn. 435 They founde y‘ 
lawde .. was godmother vnto y* Kyng Charlys hir hus- 
bond^ 1548 Halu Chron., Edw. IV, 210 Christened and 
Baptised, the Godfathers beyng the Abbot and Pryor of 
Westmynster, and the godmother the lady Scrope. a 2649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. *pas. V, Wks. (1711) 205 The 
arch-bishop of Sl Andrew's & earl of Arran being his 
godfathers, & the old queen, the king's mother, 'his god- 
mother. X710-2X Swift (1767)111,87 Agirl.. and was 
poor Stella forced to stand for g^mother? 2849 L\tton 
Caxtons 22 When the question of godmother and godfather 
was fairly put to him, he [etc.], a 2878 Princess Alice in 
Mem, (2884) 78 Louis's mother is to be god-mother, 
b. A female ‘ sponsor * of a bell. 

2844 Dickens Chimes i, They had had their Godfathers 
and Godmothers, these Bells. 

Hence Qo'diaotlier v., to provide with a god- 
mother. Also Oo‘dmo:tlierhood, Oo’dmo^tlier- 
sblp, the office of a godmother. 

2677 W, Hughes Man of Sin. 11. x. 175 Urbanus holds it 
lawfull that Sons and Daughters of Godfathers and God- 
mothers born before or after such their Godfather or God- 
mothership, should marry. 1742 Richardson /'/ rw/r/a (1824) 

1 . xlviii. 376 My Lord Davers. and the Earl of C , shall 

be godfatners; and it must be doubly godmothered too. 
2848 Dickens Dombeyv, Elevated thus to the godmother- 
ship of little Paul. .MissTox was [etc.]. 1B63 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 190 But the Godmotherhood ? . . I don’t belong 
to the English Church. 

Go'dness. rare. [f. God jA + -ness; cf. OHG. 
gohiissa, -nissi.] 
fl. = Godhead. Obs. 

c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 99 God is icundeliche on breom hadan, 
feder & sune . . & be halje gast . . Heore cunde is . . efer 
wuniende on ane godnesse. Ibid. 101 pere haljan b‘em* 
nesse is an godnesse. 

2. Divine element or nature, nonce-wd. 

2883 G. Macdonald D. Grant III. ii. 10 It rests with him 
to cultivate cither the godness or the sclfness in him. 

Go-down. Also 9 Sc. gae*down. [f. phrase 
go down : see Go v. 78 .} 

1, A draught, gulp (of liquor). ? Obs. 

The phrase six go-doiuns on reputation in quots. 2690 and 
a 1703 app. refers to some customary rule among drinkers 
that each one must take off his liquor in so many draughts, 
if he wished to maintain his reputation as a drinker. 

2642 Wits Recreat. Epigr. 364 At three go downes Dick 
doffs me off a pot. iSid. Fancies Y 7 b, We have frollck 
rounds, we have merry goe downs. 26^ D’Urfey Collin's 
Walk Vi. 262 Many more whose quality Forbids their toping 
openly, Will privately, on good occasion, Take six go-downs 
on Reputation, a 2705 Shippery in Hearne Collect, 13 Dec. 
an. 2709 (O. H. S.) II. 327 Then in true English Liquor, my 
Masters begin Six Godowns upon Rep. to our true Engli^b 
King, 2708 Motteux Rabelais v. Prol, (1737) 57 Take me 
off your Bumpers, nine go-downs. 2755 Mem. Cabt. P. 
Drake I. xvii. i8g He held it (a flask] up to me himself, and 
I took three or four go-downs. 2827 Sporting Mag. XX. 12 
A bottle of wine a-piece, kept down by large go-downs of 
brandy, is each man’s allowance. 2848 Rural Cycl. 11 . 472 
Go-down, a single gulp of water, allowed to a heated or 
fatigued horse while journeying or working. 

+ b- fig' A spell of sleep. Obs. 

2687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wk.s. 1730 1 . 73 A pack of 
drowsy sleepy sots, who ..fancied they slept several scores 
of years at one go-down. 2688 Crowne City Politicks 1. i. 
Dram, Wks. 1873 II, 112 Constantly after supper my eyes 
us'd to call for their evening’s draught, and I was no sooner 
in bed, but they wou’d tope off fourteen hours at one 
go-down, 

2. Sc. * A guzzling or drinking match’ (Jam.). 
18x5 Scott Guy M, ii, Sicken a blithe gae-down as we 
bad again e’en. 

i*3. A welcome, acceptance (see Go v. 78 g). 

2753 A, Murphy Graf s-Inn Jml. No. 53 F3 A 'Touch now 
and then upon the Ministry, and a Stricture upon the Con- 
stitution would have a pretty go down with us in the 
Country'. 

4. U.S. (Western). * A cutting in the bank of a 
stream for enabling animals to cross or to get to 
the water’ {Cent, Dict^. 

Godown (g^“dau*n). Anglo-Indian. Also 6 
godon, 7 gadonge, gedong, goedown. [ad. 
Malay gadong, godong, supposed to be a, Telugu 
gidahgi, Tamil kidahgtt ‘ a place where goods lie *, 
f. kidu ‘ to lie ’ (Yule), Some early writers state 
that these stores were subterranean, which may 
partly account for the form which the word has 
assumed in English.] A warehouse or store for 
goods, in India and other parts of Eastern Asia. 

2588 T, Hickock tr. C, Prrderick's Voy, 27 a. The mer- 
chants haue all one house or Magason, which house they 
call Godon. 26x5 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 1 . 15 We 
delivered 500 sackes of wheat.. 440 out of our gedong. 
Ibid. 89 In full payment of the fee S5*mple of the gadonge 
over the way. 2632 R. Fitche in St. Papers, Col, E. Ind. 
309 His bottles .. will be safe in the godown. 2788 Atm. 
Reg. 239 The godowns mostly carried away. 28x6 * Quiz ' 
Grand Master iv. 83 Which some parsee had brought from 
town, And lodg’d it safe in a Eodown. 2861 Bp. G. Smith 
Tett Weeks xviii. 254 ‘The streets of Yokuhama are 

wide .. containing on cither side merchants' godowns and 
offices, 2878 J, H. Gray China II. xix, 69 There are khans 
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which are depots or godowns for the goods of travelling 
merchants. 

at/rib. x8^ W. Tennant Did. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1 . 45 The 
innumerable items of godown, and house rent. 

Go'd-papa:. Used in childish or familiar 
speech for Godfather. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Scr. ii. (1863) 310 My dear 
and venerable godpapa. for whom, allhough we had never 
met since the christening, I entertained the most lively 
a^ection. 1858 Atlicnseuvt 25 Dec. 829 Godpapa has a list 
of a hundred places to spend his future summers in. 

Go'd-patxent. A sponsor ; a godfalber or 
godmother. 

2865 PusEY Eiren. 38 The exhortation to Godparents in 
the Baptismal service. 2879 Edna Lyall Won by Waiting 
xxxvri, Frances . . and Gaspard were to be the god-parents. 
1885 Catholic Diet, (ed, 3) 210/2 Those to be confirmed are 
brought to the sacrament by their god-parents. 

t Go’d-phere. Obs. rare — '. [App. {. phere 
Fere sb?- ‘ companion ’ ; but perh. a misunder- 
standing of the rustic^^r,^^^r= Godfather i 
(see quot. 1426 ).] A godfather. 

26^3 B. JoNSON Tale Tub iv. ii, My God-pliere was a 
Rabian, or a lew, .. They call’d 'un Doctor Rasi. Scr. 
One Rasis was a great Arabick Doctor. Cle. Hce was 
King Harr>’’s Doctor, and my God-phere. 

Godroon, mod, van of Gadroon. 


God’s acre. \ 2 A.G.Gottesacker,'D\\.Godsakher^ 

Properly, ‘God’s seed-field', in which the bodies of the 
departed are ‘sown’ (i Cor. xv. 36-44) in hope of the 
resurrection. 

A churchyard. 

26x7 Morysos Hin. \. 7 TTiey have (as many Cities in Ger- 
many have) a beautiful place to bury their dead, called Gods- 
aker, vulgarly Gotts-aker. 2646 Traff John x\, ii 

The Greeks call their Church-yards dormitorj'es, sleeping- 
places. The Germans call them Godsacre. [x6lS8 R. Steele 
Husbandman's Calling x. (2672) 251 Remember that the 
heart is God’s acre, a place prepared for the Lord.] 2842 
Loncf. Goifs-acre, 1 like that ancient Saxon phrase which 
call.s 'The burial-ground God's-acre. 2862 Sala Accepted 
Addr. 219 That God’s Acre looks, with its white and grey 
tombstones, so peaceful and so tranquil. 

Godsend Cg^'dsend). [Altered form of God's 
send, sond in God sb. 16 c; see also Sond.] 

1. Some desirable thing received unexpectedly 
and as it were from the hand of God, esp. some- 
thing of which the recipient is greatly in want. 

2820 Lady Granville Let. zo Aug. (1894) 1 . 139 Even 
a bore was a godsend. 2834 Southey Lett, (18561 IV, 391 
Mr. I'elford . . has left me £500 . . This is truly a Godsend. 
2844 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1. zpt If you will still send me 
some books, .they will be a godsend. 2848 Mill Poi. Ecou. 
V. vii. § 2 (1872)529 Any casual gain or godsend, is naturally 
devoted to the same purpose. 2892 G. S. Layaro C. Kcint 
iii. 45 Louis Napoleon was little less than a godsend to the 
journalistic enterprise of those days, 
b. spec, A wreck, dial. 

28x4 Pecce Suppi. to Grose, God'Send, the wreck of a ship. 
Kentish coast. [2822 Mad. D’Arblay Let. to Mrs, Piozzi 
15 Mar., The inhospitable shore, where shipwreck is . . con- 
.sjdered as a godsend.] 2822 Scott Pirate viii, It’s seldom 
sic rich Godsends come on our coast. 

2. A welcome event ; a happy chance. 

2832 Sir J. Sinclair Com II. 295 The peace was reckoned 
a God-send, both by the fleet and army. 2843 J. W. Croker 
in C. Papers 30 Dec. (1884), Potaloe famine was a godsend 
which enabled him to open a long conceived design, a 2859 
De Qoincey Ceylon Wks, XU. 27 By a mere god-send, 
more troops happened to arrive from the Indian continent. 
2885 Truth 21 June 924/2 So far as the Government are 
concerned, the defeat is a perfect godsend. 

Godsep, godsepte, obs. lorms of Gossip sb. 
Go'd’s gOO:d. Obs, QXii. dial. [See God i6 c.] 
+ 1. Property or possessions belonging to God 
(applied esp. to Church property) ; also, worldly 
possessions, food, etc., viewed as the good gift of 
God. Obs. 

£-2400 Plowman's T. 762 What think these men to say 
That thus dispenden goddis good ? c 1460 Toivncley Myst. 
xxvii. 284 Forto sowpe we make vs bowne, Now of oure 
fode; we haue enogh, sir, hi my crowne, Ofgodys goode. 
?c2S5o Freiris Berwik in Dunbars Poems (1893) 295 
Heir is now annwch of Godis gud. 
f 2. Applied to what is considered to be without 
human owner, and therefore open to be appropriated 
by any one ; spec, in Cornwall = Godsend i b. 

2553 Respublica iv. iii. 28 (Brandi Quellen 323) Now vor 
lacke ofa sallet, whan my lyege hath neade, Cham vaine to 
take an hatte of godsgood on my heade. 2693 Rokeby 
Diary (1887) 28 The cause of Orange Merch'* ag* y* 
Cornish Wreckers for God's goods, soe (wickedly) called. 

3. Barm, yeast. 

2468-9 Bre^vers' Bk. Norwich in Norf.^- Nomv.Archarol. 
Soc. V. 324 Wheras berme, otherwise clepid goddis good .. 
hath frely be goven or delyvered for brede, whele [etc.], 
and noon warned, bicause it comelh of the grete grace 
of God [etc.]. 1542 Boorde Dyetary x. (1870; 256 Vest, 
barme or godesgo^. 2674 Ray S. «V E. C. Words 67 fipds 
good, Yeast, Barm. Kent, Norf., Suff. 1887 In Kent. Gloss. 
i* 4. ? Grace after meat. [? = God is good,] 

2580 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 230 He that for euer>’ qumme 
will take a Receipt, and can-not make two meale^ wj^e 
Galen be his Gods good : shall be sure to make the Phisition 
rich, andhimselfe a begger. 

Godship (gp-djip). [f. God sb. + -ship.] The 
position or personality of a god : esp. as a jocular 
(his, yonr, godship'). , ... 

a 2553 Udall Royster D. iv. i. (Arb.) 59, I thinke verily 
NepSSes might!, godshjp, Wns angrj-.mth some lUt was 
in ourshyp. 1649 Mimos xavn. 2M It ts-.ban^tth 
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the honour of a » . free Nation, to hegg and supplicate the 
Godship of one Fraile Man. ^ t6si-6z^ Heylyn Cosmogr* 
iv. (1682) 5 It seemeth that his Godship was not so much 
respected by strangers. 1690 Dryden Amphitryon 1. i, 
Mercury. Your name and mine were used with less reverence 
than became our godships. xyoS Hickerikgill Priest-cr. 1. 
(1721) 60 He accepted the Godship and AdoratioUy with as 
much Devotion, as Herod. 179* Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ep. 
to Ld. Macartney Wks. 1812 ilD 136 The Man of Straw 
Flew up and put their Godships in a fright. 1823 Byron 
^uan XIV. Ixxv, I,, beg his British godship's humble 
pardon. 1829 T. Hoofc Bank to Barnes itS Their godships 
dead drunk must sleep under the table. 1862 hlERivALE 
Rom. Emp. (1865) Vll. Iv. 4 Lucan .. challenged him to 
choose what godship he would assume in heaven. 1896 
E. Arnold Bk. Good Cowisels 92 , 1 am an ambassador from 
his Godship the Moon. 

Godsib, -sip, obs. forms of Gossip sh. 
t GO’d-sister. Ohs. rare ” A female who 
has the same god»parents as another, 

in Surtees Mtsc. (1888) 50 God suster unto J^e said 
Wjlfiam Robynson. , 

t God-SO. Ohs. [? var. of Gadso, after 

oaths beginning with GotTs."] 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. (1635) 13 b, God so, here’s 
Father Anselmo. 1606 Sir G. Gooseeatpe t, i. in Bullen O. 
PI. III. 13 God so Jack, I tbinke they have supt. 
Godson (gp‘ds2?n). Also 5 gosson, [f. God sh, 
+ Son : cf. Godfather.] A male god«child. 

<7900 O. E. Chron. an. 890 ^Jjelstan, se wses ^Ifredes 
cymnges godsunu. c \x. Bxda' s Hist. in', v. [vii.](i89o) 
168 pa. onfeng he him & nom set fulwihte bse'Se . . him to 
godsuna. c X050 Marlyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 74 He 
ISt. Mark] was . . Petres godsunu on fulwihte. c X31S 
Shoreham 69 Godfader wedded godsones child Fol wel. 
s^oE.E. )K//A(i 882) 45 lohn Forstermy godsonne. ^2440 
Promp. Parv. Godson, or gosson . .Jiliolns. xgox Bury 
Wills (Camden) 83 To s* Nycholas Kyng my godson vjr. 
vilj d. and to eche othyr of my godsonys xij d. 1776 M rs . 
Delany Life fy Corr. Ser. 11. II. ao8 He desires his love to 
you and blessing to his godson, a X839 Praed Poems (1864) 
If. 2 i 6 Your godson. .Was entered at Eton last May. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. i.x. 456 Earl Ralph had 
left a son, a namesake, probably a godson of the great Earl, 

tGodsookers, -sobers. For other forms 
see Gad sb.^ 3. [a comb, of God's ; the second 
element is unmeaning or corrupt ; see God 14 b.] 
1672 ViLUERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal m. ii. (Arb,) 75 
God sookers, you'l spoil all my Play. 2687 Montague & 
Prior Hind. ^ P. Transv. 15 Godsokers 1 Why no more 
she does not yet, fear either Man or Beast. x688 Suadwell 
Sqr. Alsatia I, Wks, 1720 IV. 15 Godsookers, Cousin ! I 
always thought they had been wittiest in the universities. 
Go'd-Spee*d, [See God sh. 8 and Speed t;.] 

1 . 7 o hid {ivis/i) one Godspeed, to utter the words 
‘God speed (you)’; esp. to express a wish for 
the success of one who is setting out on some jour- 
ney or enterprise. 

2526 Tindale 2 John 10 Yf iher come eny vnto you and 
bringe not this learninge him receave not to housse: neither 
bid him God spede. isgsSnAus./CtV/;. //, i.iv. 32 A brace of 
Draymen bid Godspeed him well. 1776 Wesley (1872) 
IV. 76 Every one.seems to bid us God*speed ! 1865 Lowell 
Polit. Ess. (1888' 229 Every humane and generous heart . . has 
wished us God-speed.^ 1878 Eosw. Smith Carthage 300 
Fulvius. .marching by inner lines, amidst a population who 
bade him God-spee<l, managed to reach Rome (etc.]. 

2 . In substantival use, a God-speed parting wish 
for one’s success. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expi. 1 . viii. 90 Three hearty cheers 
from all hands followed us, — a God*speed as we pushed off. 
1887 R. Buchan.an Heir ojT Linne vi, Old Sampson bade the 
stranger a God-speed on his journey. 

b. atlrih.m Godspeed dinner^ parly. (Cf. Fare- 
well sh. 4.) 

2^7 Athenxum 26 Oct. 539/1 Lord Lytton tvili preside at 
a Godspeed dinner to be given to Mr. Charles Dickens, on 
Saturday, next week, November 2. 1887 T. A. Trollope 
ly/iat I remember II. vij. 327 , 1 went, and the God-speed 
party was a very pleasant one. 

fiS' t O'- The Godspeed (of a thing), the con- 
clusion, finish. Also, In ihe Godspeed, in the nick 
of lime. Ohs. 

x6o6 Day // r of Guls iv. G 4, But and I come to the god- 
ded ont, ile tel em ont soundly. 1668 R. L’Estrangc l-^is. 
Quty> {t^oZ) 2ot A Devil came in just in the God-speed, and 
tolu tlwm [etc.]. 1740 tr. De Mouhy's Fort. CountTy Maul 
H. 61 Had not the Curate interposed in the Godspeed, 
the Inn-kecper had ccrl.ainly crippled him. 2803 Mary 
Charlton Wife 4- Mistress if. 248 So the old housekeeper, 
*h^omcs m, m the Cod's speed [i/r]. 

^ God-speed the back of be- 

yond (Beyond C b). 
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Qodspol(l, -le, obs. form of Gospel. 

Go d S-pe:nxiy, [SccGodjA -f ; so called from 
being ongumlly devoted to some religious or chnri- 
t.ablc puroose. Cf. Du. S'^dspentiinr, G, sfoties- 
pfennig, OS\\\ giidspaniiig-, F. denier h DienS 

1 . A small sum paid as earnest-money on striking 
a bargain, esp. on concluding a purchase or the 
hiring of a serYMnt (cf. Arles-penny’, Earnest- 
rc.v.VY). Now only dial. 

1340 Ayenb. 91 be loue of herie, bet is hegodespenybuer- 
mide me bai'h alle he guo<lcs of J»e wordlc. 1490 Burgh 
Rees. Edinb: 59 That the lljc«aurer of the tow-nc 

,, proffer a goddis penny nnd bye the .same (vittatllis 
or tymmcrl vpoun a competent piycc. 1530 Palscr, 
5S6/2 Holdc forthc thy hande, take an emest penny or a 


Goddes penny (F. vng denier en arres or denier a 
Dieu\. 2603 Owen Pemhrokesk. (xSgx) 190 Savjnge onelie 
in earnest peny at the bargaine makingew<‘*‘ the plaine men 
called a gods penie. 1609 Skene Reg. p/aj.. Slat. Gild 144 
Gif any man buyes Hering. .and hes given Gods pennie, or 
silver in arles fete.]. 2625 N, Riding Rec. (1B85) III, ii. 254 
His Avife had formerly hired the said woman and given her 
a Codes penny. i66z PErvs Diary 23 Sept., In both which 
places at the making all contracts and bargains they give so 
much, which they call God's penny. 2832 Yorksh. Dial.y 
Ah'd a godspenny at Stowsley market. 2855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Godspenny, earnest money, generally half- 
a-crown given to a servant when hired. 1887 in Mid. 
Yorks. Gloss. 

jfig. 2602 R, T. FiveGodlie Sertn. 26 Admitting them his 
tenants by giuing them the Gods penny or earnest pennie of 
his spirit 

b. A rebate given on making a payment. 

1885 Law yml. Rep. LIV. 136/1 The legal effect was to 
be as if tlie ^vho^e was paid down and a portion thrown back 
as a God’s-penny. 

+ 2 . A penny given in charity. Obs. 

2550 Crowley Epigr., Beggers Wks. (1872) 16 Go fyll me 
thys quarte pot, full to the brynke. The tonge muste haue 
bastynge, it wyll the better wagge. To pull a Goddes penye 
out of a churles bagge. 

'I' 3 . nonce-use. A brokers commission. Obs. 
72483 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) Olyuer the brocour 
wynneih by brocorage, with one goddes peny (F. a vug 
denier a dletil twenty pound or thirty. 

Qodsyb(be, godsypp, obs. forms of Gossip sh. 
Godward (gfdwaid), adv. and a. [f. God sb. 

+ -WAKD.] 

A. adv. In early use io Godward (see Toward). 

1 . Of progress, tendeney, etc. : Towards God; in 
the direction of God. + Also of love, affection, 
etc. : Directed towaids God. 

2401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 83 To tille folk to God-ward, 
I holde it no theft, ci^zo LydcJ. Assemh. Gods qij Louers 
of Cryst, confounders of yll. And all that to godward yeue 
her good wyll. cx5to More Picus Wks. 7/1 'The litle affec- 
tion of an olde man or an olde woman to godwarde [etc.]. 
a 2592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 489 Christ is the sole com- 
mander, To lead to God-ward. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. 
Ixxix. § 2 Their colde affection to Godward made their 
presents to bee little woorth. avrti Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 
3721 IV. 410 My soul .. Godward springs for God alone, 
2842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Cltr. Poets Poems 1890 V. 353 As 
if, being in the world, their tendency svas Godward. 3884 
Congregational Year Bk. 82 Anticipations of a nature 
struggling Godward. 

2 . In relation to God ; with respect or reference 
to God. 

2390 Gower Con/. I, 71 She, which was all hones te To 
godward . . At night vnto the temple wenle. c 2440 /acoh's 
Well (E.E.T.S.) 168 A-forn alle ol>ere sorwys, ki sorwe 
muste be al opyn to god-ward. 2532 Tindalc E.xp. t /okn 
(* 5 ^) 3 , But to Godwaide is ther no satisfaction sauc fayth 
in Christes bloude. 2622 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 32 
They hope they may haue as good hearts as the best to 
^od-ward. 1676 Alleu Address Noncou/.gt So far as there 
IS any ground to hope well of them in reference to their state 
Godward. 2728 Swift Let. to Pope 26 July, Wks. 1841 II. 
617 You are the most temperate man Godward, and the most 
intemperate yourselfward of most I have known. 1B24 Scott 
RedgauntUt Let. xi, His was a sudden call, . . no lime to 
set his house in order : weel prepared Godward, no doubt, 
which is the root of the matter. 1868 Gladstone /ux’. 
Mundi ix. (1869) 376 All other functions of our nature, out- 
side the domain of the life to god-ward. 

B. adj. Tending or directed towards God. 

x86r Westm. Rev. Apr. 533 Had he (CronnvellJ been 
merely religious,— had the Godward tendency absorbed his 
being, and [etc.]. 2867 Monsell K/cor 84 ‘ Priest’ 
and ‘ Altar’ speak of his God-ward office;^ * Minister' nnd 
‘ Lora’s Table' refer to his man-ward ministr.itions. 1BS3 
H. Drummond Nat. law in Spir. W. (ed. 8) 117 Every 
Godward aspiration of the soul. 

Godwards (gp*dw9jdz), adit, [f, as prec. : sec 
-wards.] = Godward adv. (Orig. to Godivards : 
see Towards!) 

c 1560 R. Moricc in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 25 Jlanifest 
blasphemy to Godwards. ^264$ Howell Lett. (1650) II. 
xi. 22 What the Eye of a Bat is to the Sun, the same is all 
human understanding to Godwards. ,*758 S. Hayward 
Serm. i But they never enquire into their state God-wards. 
2839 Bailey Fesius (1848) 25/t' Anylieart, turned Godwards, 
feels more joy . In one short hour of prayer [etc.]. 1850 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. ii. (1872) ao When we Speak of 
the Church we generally mean a society to aid men in their 
progress God-wards. 

Godwit (gp'dwit). Also godwitte, -wipe, 
7 -Witt, -wike, gotwit, S-pgoodwit, 9 godwyn, 
[Origin obscure.] A marsh-bird (genus Limosd) 
resembling a curlew, but having the bill slightly 
curved upwards. The black-tailed godwit (Z. 
cegocephala or ntelanura) and the bar-tailed godwit 
(Z. lapponica or rufci) arc British species ; others 
are natives of northern Europe and America. 
Formerly in great repute, when fattened, for the 
(able. 

In i6-i7th c. often used to render L. attagen, Sp. /ran. 
coW:, 

[2544 Turner Avium Prxeip. Hisi.Qzh, Erasmus, .atta- 
genam aucm palustrem facit & uarijs macults dlstincLam, 
q^uod si satis exploratnm mibi esset Anglorum godwiitam 
sive fedo-am attagenam esse . . audercra adfirmare.) 25^ 
Elyot Diet., Attagen and AUagena, a which is 

found in Ionia. .lliei are decelued that take him fora wood- 
cocke, itismostlykeabyrdecalled amongeys a godwitte. 
*579 J. JoNF.S Preserv. Bodie ^ Soule 1. xiv. a 6 Dottrel, 
Snipe, God wipe, Dicken [etc.]. 2592 Perctvall Sp. Diet., 
Francolln, a god^vit, Attagen. B. Jonson Sil. Worn. 


I. iv. 38 Halfe a dozen of phesants, a dozen or two of god wits. 
262* Nauforth Housek. Bks. (Surtees) 25 A godwike and a 
redshanke, iijZ 2620 Shf.lton Quix. IV, viii. 56 A God-wit 
of Milan, or a Pheasant of Rome, a 2637 B. ioasou Horace, 
Praises Country Li/e Th’ Ionian God-wit, nor the Ginny 
hen Could not goe downe my belly then More sweet than 
Olives, 2678 Ray Willughby's Orniih. 292 The Godwit, 
c.TlIed in some places the Yarwhelp, or Yanvip, in others, 
the Stone-Plover. mSSa Sm T. Browne Nor/. Birds\l\is. 
2835 IV. 329 Gods^yts .. accounted the daintiest dUh in 
England ; and, I think, for the bigness, of the biggest price. 
27^ YEiWKin Zool. (1768JIL 353 ‘The red godwit js .superior 
in size to the common kind. 2853 Kingsley Hypatia xi. 
129 The whistle of the godwit and curlew, came ringing up 
the windings of the glen. 2863 Baring-Gould Iceland ^12 
The black tailed godwit arrives the last week in April. 
Godzyb^be, obs. form of'GossiP sh. 

Goe, var. Geo, gully, creek ; obs. f. Go v. 
Goed, Goef, obs. forms of Good, Goaf i. 
Goel, var. of Gold a., Obs. 

Goen, obs. form of gone : see Go v. 

Goer (g^«’3-*). [f. Go v. -i- -eu k] 

1 . One who or that which goes (see the vb.). 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. lx. 104 A gedelynge, a goer to 

tauernes ! 2387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 11. i. (Skeat) 1. 63 llie 
envj’ous people, whiche alway ben redy, both ryder and goer, 
to scorne and to jape this leude book. 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasni. Par. Matt. i. 20, 21 The Angel brought theme«s.Tge 
beyng as a goer betwene God and her. 2577-87 Harrison 
England li. x. (2877) 1. 217 They mooue the harts of the 
goers by such places where they He, to yerne at their miserie. 
a 2639 Wotton Parallel Reliq. W. (16511 16 The Earl.. was 
so far from being a good dancer, that he was no graccfull 
goer, 2734 Swift Corr. Wks. 3841 II. 725 The intervening 
officious impertinence of those goers between us, 1862 
Latham Channel Isl. m. xiv. (ed. 2) 329 He was named 
Rolf Ganger; i.e. Rolf the Goer on foot, or Rolf Walker, 
t b. with adverbs, about, back, between, by, etc. 
2546 in Turner Select. Rec. Ox/ord 282 The procurars 
therof and goars about theryn to be punysshed. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. lohn 28 b, 1 haue docn the office 
of a goer before. 2601 Shaks. Alt’s Well i. ii. 48 Goers 
backward. 1606 — TV. 4-C. iif. ii. 208 Goers betweene. i6u 
• — Cymb. I. i. 169, The goer backe. a 2626 Beaum. & Fl 
Little Fr. Laiiyer n. iii, These two long houres I have 
trotted here, and curiously Survei'd al! goers by. 2668 R. 
L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (2708) io3 Some such Reverend 
Goer-between, that’s a Well-wilier to the Maihematicks. 
a 2774 Goldsm, tr. Scarrods Com. Romance (1775) II.6 
All the neighbours and goers-by came intoyhe Inn. 1800 
Bentham Wks. (1838-43) X. 356 Comers-ln by birth;.. 
goers-ouLby death. 

c. Of a horse, rider, coach, clock, etc. ; preceded 
by some adjective, indicating the manner or speed 
of going. Also simply, one that goes fast. 

a 2586 Sidney Apol. (Arb.i 19 Hee sayde, they [horsemenl 
were, speedygoers, nnd strong abiders. 26x3 Beaum. & Fl. 
Cupids Rci>. II. vi, Is the rough French horse brought to the 
dore ? They say he Is a high goer ; I shall soone try lus 
mettall. 2697 Lofid, Gas. Ho. 3281/4 Stolen or strayed . . 
a light grey Hag. .about 8 years old, a very good Goer. 2720 
Ibid. No. .1689/^4 She U hard mouthed but a very pleas.’tnt 
Goer. 2830 H. Augclo Remiu. I. 205 Hence all his clocks 
were ‘good goers'. 1B35 Sir G. Stephen Adv. Search 
Horse i. (1841) 6 A charming goers so docile that a lady 
might drive him with a pack-thread. 2843 Halidurto.n 
Attach/ 1. ii, 41 ‘He looks., as if he’d trot a conriilerahlc 
good stick.. 1 guess he Js a goer.’ 2857 Hughes To«i 
Broxvn i, iv, The Tally-ho was a tip-top goer, ten miles an 
hour including stoppages. 2839 F. E. Paget Curate of 
Cumberivorth 81 iVIy watch is a perfect goer. 2883 E. 
Pennkll-Elmhirst Cr-eam Lcicestersh. 48 Several ot the 
best and hardest goers of the hunt got off badly. 18S6 
Century Mag. Jan. 371/2 A dog with a broad, bull-dog chest 
is never a good goer. 

2 . Phr. Goers and comers comers and 

goers') ; travellers or guests arriving and departing. 

c x.^00 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 277 And so thei eten every 
day in his Court, mo than 30000 persones, with oaten goeres 
and comeres. 2526 [see Comer i]. 2648 Gacf. West Itici. 

xviii. (1655) 236 Which never shut gale against any goer or 
comer. 2694 Echaro Plautus 173, I shall have a fine time 
on’t, if I must be bound to draw water for .all comers and 
goers. 2885 Mauch. Exam. 17 June 5/3 All the comers and 
goers appear to be fairly well pleased. 

1 3 . A foot. Obs.^' * 

1625 Chapman Odyss. xin. 329 His fair goers graced W’iih 
fitted shoes. 

Go6tlliail ('gd'tiiin), a. and sb. Also Goethcan. 
[f. the name of the German poet Jobann Wolfgang 
von Goethe (i749-iS32)-h-iAN.] 

A. at^'. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Goethe, bis writings, opinions, etc. 

1840 Mill Diss. ^ Disc. (1875) 1. 428 Such views are. .the 
characteristic feature of the Goethian period. i8s6 blcui. r. 
Perthes I, ix. 133, I find in these letters the 
paganism. 2884 J. R. SncLCV in Couiemp. fict. 490 
what may be the value of this fundamcnUil Goethian 
maxim I do not inquire. 

B. sb. An .admirer or follower of Goelhe. 

2850 Marc. Fuller Li/e without 4 - A. titV/n'm (iBCol ji, 

I am inclined, .to look upon myself for thinking them, wijn 
as much contempt as Mr. Carlyle or Mrs. Austin .. mrgut 
do, 10 say nothing of the German Goethe.'ins. , 

Hence Goe^tliianism, the ojiinions or views ot 
Goethe or his followers. 

2880 Vern. Lee Betcaro ix. 213 You believe in Art for 
Art’s own sake— Goethlanism— th.at sort of thing, j know. 

G^ethite, gdtMte (go toit). Bftn. [Named 
after the poet Goethe (Gdthe) by Ixrnz in 1806 t wc 
-ITE.] A hydrous oxide of iron, of rcddidi or dark- 
brown colour, occurring in orthorhombic crj'stals, 
also massive. 
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i8*3 Brooke Crysiallogr. 468 Gothite. 1837 Allan 
Phillip's Min, 221 Goethile. 1869 Phillips Vesuv, x. 282 
Gothite — Hydrous Oxide of Iron — is mentioned in ejected 
blocks and dyke^ 1878 Lawrence tr. Cottas Rocks Class. 
58 Gothite or stilpnosiderite is a mineral very closely allied 
to limonite. 

t Goetian. Ohs — * In 6 trron. geooian'. [f. 
Goety + -AN.] One who practises ‘ goety ’. 

1569 J. Sanford Xx. Agrippa's yan. Artos sy h, It is no 
maruaile if the Geocians [L. goetid'] . . doo binde sprites 
with the inuocation of the name of God. 

Gostic a, and sb. Obs. exc. arch. 

Also 7 goetick(e, -ique, (8 erron, geotick), [ad. 
Gr. yoTiTiKbs pertaining to witchcraft (i? yorjTtfc^ 
fiaycta^ ftavT€ia = yoi]T€ta Goety) through med.L. 
goeiicus or F. goitiqm^ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to ‘ goety *. 

i6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 353 Those that 
go about any such mischiefe with magical enchantments . . 
think they can hurt others, and that others by art Goetique 
may hurt them. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, vn. Comm. 471 
This Goeticke and Necromanticke Majicke. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 11. viii, The theurgic, or benevolent rnagic — the 
goetic, or dark and evil necromancy — were alike in preemi- 
nent repute. 

B. jA 1 . Onewho practises ‘goety’; a magician, 
wizard, sorcerer. 

1652 QK\ 3 \x.Magasirovi. xxvi, This is the reason why these 
Goeticks onely make use of evill spirits. 

2 . = Goety. 

1727 Bailey voL l\,Geoiick . .a sort of Magick, performed 
by the Assistance of a Damon, the same as Geomancy. 

+ Goe*tical, a, Obs. Also 6 erron. geoticalL 
[f. as prec. + -AL.] = Goetic a. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes^ 62 b, By 
Geolicull inchauntmentes, and praiers and deceites of the 
Deuill. 1652 Gaule Magastrom, no Whether their dis- 
tinguishing betwixt Magick Theurgicall and Goeticall. 
Goety (g^^'Ai). Ohs, exc. arch. Also 7 gostie, 
(6 erron. geocie, 8 geoty). [ad. Gr. yorjTcia {f, 
7 o»;T-, 7 ( 5 j 7 ysorcerer, wizard, app.f.7od6tv to wail, cry, 
cf.quot. 1610), through med.L. or F.godie.'] 

Witchcraft or magic performed by the invocation 
and employment of evil spirits ; necromancy. 

The crrontovis forms geocie, geoticke, etc. in this word and 
its cognates either proceeded from or suggested a mistaken 
etymological association with Gf.o-. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Arles 57 b, The partes 
of ceremoniall Magicke be Geocie, and Theurgie. x6xo 
Healey St. Aug, Citie 0/ Cod (1620)333 Goety worketh 
vpon the dead by inuocation, so called of the noyse that the 
practisers hereof make about graues. x68i Hallywcll 
MelamPron. vii. 51 Porphyry and some others did distinguish 
these two sorts [of Magic}, so as to condemn Indeed the 
grosser, which they called Magic, or Goety. 1730-6 Bailey 
( folio), Geoty, geotick magick. X7sx Bp. Lavington Euthus. 
Methodists ff Papists (1754) ir. iii. 190 In the Academy of 
Salamanca they taught both Theurgy and Goety in the 
Publick Schools. 1855 E. Smedley Occult Sci. 237 All that 
is properly called ‘goety’ or the ‘black magic’ of the 
middle ages. 

t Gofe. Sc, Ohs. Also 5-6 goyf(f, 5-6 goif, 
gof, gouchf, gowcht, gowff, gowife, PI. 6 govia. 
[Of obscure origin ; it is difficult to see what ori- 
ginal form the diverse spellings can represent.] 
sing, and pi. The pillory. 

1489 Extracts Aberd. Reg. {1844) 1. 417 The said William 
sail offer and pre«:ent his crag to the goyfs. .thar to stand at 
the will of the said Thomas. 1498 Burgh Rec. Edin. (i8<^) 
I. 73 To be set on the goif, and thair haldin ihrie dayis. 
1520 Ibid. 201 The mercat for the selling of ailis and hors 
come be balden at the govis aboue the Tolbuith stair. 1530 
Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1. 129 To cause, big, and mak 
an goif againe on the towne sid. Aberd. Reg. XV. 

141 (Jam.) His crag & hands to stand in the gofe. 1594 
Extracts Aberd, Reg. (1848) 11. 93 Hir craig to be put in 
the govis. 1608 Stirling Kirk Sess. Reg. in Maitland 
Misc. (1833) I. 450 They salbe brankit thrugh the loun, put 
in the govis, and banesit the toun. 
b. Comb., as gofe-siair, -stocks. 

1538 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1. 155 Thai ordane the 
said Besse . . to stand in the Gowistair. 1558 Ibid. 309 
Thair feit to be fetterit . . in the goif stoikis xxiiij houris. _ 
Hence to in the pillory; only in 

f Go’ving vbl. sb. 

1498 Burgh Rec. Edin. (1869) I. 73 The caus of bis goving. 
Gofe, van of Goaf 1 ; obs. form of Gove. 
Gofer (g^“‘f9i). dial. Forms: 8-9 gofer, 9 
gopher, gaufer, gaufre, [a. F. gatifrc (earlier 
also goffrCygofre) honeycomb, thin cake; ultimately 
of LG. origin: see Wafer and Waffle.] A thin 
batter-cake on which a honeycomb pattern is 
stamped by the iron plates (see b) between which 
it is baked. 

2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 165 To make 
Gofers. Beat three eggs well, with three spoonfuls of flour, 
and a little salt. 1847-78 Halliwell, Gofer, p, species of 
tea-cake of an oblong form, made of flour, milk, eggs, and 
currants, baked on an iron made expressly for the purpose, 
called a gofering iron, and divided into square compart- 
ments. Litic. 1S76 irhitby Gloss., Gaufers,tiia-cdkts of the 
muffin sort, square, and stamped like net-work with the 
‘gaufering-irons*. 1M3 P. Rosmsou Sinnersf- Saints \. 14 
Here, too, in Chicago, I found a man selling ‘gophera . 
.. 1 do not know the American name for this vanish-into- 
nothing sort of pastry. 

b. Comb. : gofer-irons, -tongs, also gofering- 
iron (see quots. 1S47-7S and 1876 above) : the 
implement in which ‘gofers’ are baked. 


t^TjIioldernessGlos5,pGaufre-irons.Si)a\\z\vtd iron mould 
with long handles, in which gaufres are baked on the fire. 
X769 Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 165 Make your 

*gofer tongs hot, rub them with fresh butter, fill the bottom 
part of your tongs, and clap the top upon, then turn them, 
and when a fine brown on both sides, put them in a dish. 

Gofer, var. of Goffer. 

tGofF^, Obs. rare. [? Abbreviation of 

Godfather, Cf. Gom.] a. A godfather, 
b. =Gaffer I and 2. 

x4^ Caik. Angl. 161/2 A Gofle, a godefader. 1532 More 
Cottfui. T'xWrt/r Wks. 711/1 A very cold conseeit of my gofle 
^at he found. ^ 1577 AHsogonusM. iii. {Brandi Quellen 443), 
Cha bene sadlinge my gofe cuccolds cowe. 1683 Yorksh. 
Dial. 33 See if GofFHyldroth be gaen hand. Ibid. 49 God 
ya god moarne, Goff. 

Goff 2 (gpf). dial. Also 9 guff. [App. 

a. F. goffe awkward, stupid, ad. It. goffo (Sp. gofo), 
of uncertain origin.] (See quots.) 

1570 Levins Mnnip. 156/37 A Goffe, foole, inorio. bardus, 
1678 Pol. Ballads (x86o) I. 205 He calls the bishop Grey- 
beard Goff, And makes his power a mere scoff. 1790 Grose 
Prov. Gloss, (ed. 2), Goff, a foolish cloAvn. North. x8ox R, 
Anderson Ckw 3 /i/. Ball. i8My mudder caws me peerdeyl’d 
guff. 1818 Hogg Brostmie of Bodsbeck, etc. 1 1. 186 Weel I 
wat ye'll never get the like o’ her, great muckle hallanshaker- 
like guff. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.. Goff, a foolish clown, a silly 
fellow, an oaf, 1878 Cttmbld, Gloss,. Goff. Guff, a fool. 
Goff, obs. form of Goaf 1 ; var. of Golf. 
Goffan, goffen. Min. —Coffin 5 A 11 a. 

i83a^ ly. Corniv. Gloss.. Goffans. Coffaus. old surface ex- 
cavations in a mine. i88r Raymond Mining Gloss.. Goffan 
or Goffen (Corn.), a Jong narrow surface-working. 

Goffer (gf^’fsi), sb. [ad. F. gaufre : see the vb. 
In sense i the mod.Fr. term is gattfrier.} 

1 . A goffering-tool. 

1865 Daily Tel. 27 Sept., The thumb and finger get sore 
and blistered from working the goffers. 

2 . ‘ An ornamental plaiting used for the frills and 
borders of women’s caps, etc.’ (Ogilvie). 

Goffer (gfj'faj, g^u-foj), ganffer (gp’fsj), v. 
Also gopher, gofer, gauf(fjre, (8 Sc. gowpher). 
[ad. F. gatifrtr to stamp or impress figures on 
cloth, paper, etc. with tools on which the required 
pattern is cut, f. gaitfre honeycomb (see Gofer). 
The usual sense of the English word is in French 
expressed by gauffrer h la faille.'] trans. To 
make wavy by means of heated goffering-irons ; 
to flute or crimp (the edge of lace, a frill, or 
trimming of any kind). 

1706 (see Goffered ppl. a.]. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. 

xxi. (D.), ril have to get it [my rufTJ all goffered over again. 
x86. B. P. Brent in Tegetmeier Pigeons xxlii. (1868) 178 
A small conical hollow, which gives the plumage the appear- 
ance of liaving been goffered or raised by a fine pair of 
curling tongs. 1879 Mrs. A. E. James Ind. Househ. Mnn> 
agent. 15 Flounces and frills a dhobie [^washerman) will 
get up and gaufire beautifully. 1895 Crockett 'Men of 
Moss Hags ’ 233 Her cap . . was fairly and daintily goflered 
at the edges. 

fg. x8s6 Aird Poet. JPks. 230 No plaited folds of favour, 
crimped and goffered by ceremony. 

Hence Go'fferer (cf. F. gaufreur), 

1883 Instr. to Census Clerks 75 Milliner, etc.. .Gofferer or 
Gopherer. 

Goffered (gp-faid), ppl. a. Also 8 Sc. gow- 
phered, g gaufferei [f. Goffer v. + -ed i.] 

1 . Of frills, etc. ; Flnted, crimped. 

{1578 Inv. R. Housch, (1815) 223 A lows gowne of quheite 
satene gowfre [=F. satin gaufri] crispit alower with thre 
small cordonis of gold togiddcr.J 1706 y. lyatson’s Collect. 
Poems I. 29 Ev'n his whole shirt his skin doth hide. Gow- 
pherd, Gratnizied, Cloaks rare pointed, Embroider’d, lac’d 
[etc.], i860 B. P. Brent Pigeon Bk. 34 Having the peculiar 
curled, or as if it were goffered plumage, 1880 Cassells 
Mag. June 441 The petticoats worn with short dresses 
should have a ruche, or frill, or goffered border . . showing 
beneath the dress. 1885 Instr. to Census Clerks 73 Goffered 
Rouche Manufacturer. 1888 Daily News 26 Dec. 2/1 
A little gophered mob cap with strings tied under the chin. 

2 . Bookbinding oxA Printhig. Embossed or im- 
pressed with ornamental figures, esp. goffered edges. 
(Also in Fr, foixa gaufrS.^, 

x866 Bookseller's Catat., Stemhold’s Psalms, 1649 . . in 
contemporary embroidered binding, .gauffered edges. 1879 
Print. Trades yrnl. xxvi. 13 The tops of each card are 
shaped and goffered. 1894 Brassington Bookbinding x\\. 
166 Henry VIII of England had many of his books adorned 1 
with gilt and gauffered edges. [x8^5 Zaehnsdorf Short 
Hist. Bookbinding -21^ Gaufre Edges, impressions made with 
the tools of the finishers on the gilt edges of a book.] 

3 . Pill. Of the elytra of certain beetles : Having 
very prominent longitudinal lines or carinsc, whicli j 
in many cases diverge from the base and converge | 
towards the tip {Cent. Diet.). 

Goffering [^* Goffer v. + 

-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Goffer ; also, the 
result of this ; goffered lace, frills, eta . 

1848 Webster, Gauffering, a mode of plaiting or fluting 
frills, etc. 1885 Fairholt Costume Gloss., Coffering, an 
ornamental pleating, ifeed for the frills and borders of 
women’s caps, etc. 1889 Century Diet.. Goffering, flutes, 
plaits, or crimps collectively. *894^ Brassington Book* 
binding xW. 166 Accordingly we find^in the sixteenth cen- 
tury .. much pains bestowed upon gilding, tooling or gauf- 
fering, and painting of the edges of books. 

b. a//m'b. and Comb., as gvffering-frame, hand, 
machine f process, work; gofforing-iron, -tongs, 


an iron tool used for goffering lace, frills, etc. ; 
goffering-press, a press for crimping the material 
used in the manufacture of artificial flowers. 

^^3 f{orthumbld. Gloss.. *Gofferinframe, a frame made 
for holding a series of sticks or canes between which a frill 
is worked in and out in waving form. The whole is clamped 
hy a screw. 1885 Instr. to Census Clerks 70 Lace Finishing 
.. Go^eringHand. 1863 Mrs. Beeton.^o^jM. 

1013 '*Gauffering-tongs or irons must be placed in a clear 
fire for a minute. 1801 Morning Post in Spirit Pub. Jmls. 
(1802) V. 180 The skin might be found useful in mending the 
instep of a Hessian boot, or a “goffreeing machine. 1851 
Mayhew Loud. Labour 1. 335 Crimping and gofiering- 
machines. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., *Gauffenng.press. 

I *857 J. G. Wilkinson Egyptians in Time Pharaohs 41 The 
I waving lines purposely impressed upon it [linen] by the 
! *goeffreying [sic] process. 1847-78 Halliwell, ^Gofering- 
work, a sort of crimping performed on frills, caps, etc. 
[Gofysshe, see List of Spurious IVords.] 

+ Gogi. Obs. A corrupt form of God em- 
ployed in oaths. (See God sb. 13, 14.) 

1. By Gog, Gog of heaven, Gog give, etc. 

13. . Gaio. <5* Gr. JCnt. ^go ’ Bi gog quoth J;e grene knyjt. 
CZ460 Towneley Myst. li. 172 Gog of heuen, take it to good. 
a 1533 Udall Royster D. iv. viii. (Arb.) 78 Slee else whom 
she will, by gog she shall not slee mee. 

2 . Possessive combs., as \by) Gogs arms, blood, 
body, etc. (cf. God sb, 14). 

«xSS3 Udall Royster D. i, iii. (Arb.) 27 *Gogs armes 
knaue, art thou madde? 1575 Ga 7 nm. Gurton v. ii, By 
*gogs blest .. I know the blowes he bare away. 1360 Nice 
Wanton Bja, Bi *gogs bloud, I wene god & the deuyl 
be agenst me. 1519 Interl. Pour Elem. (Percy Soc.) 18 
By.*goggys body 1 tell you trew ! 1373 Gannn. Gurton 
IV. ii, By *gogs bones .. he shal sure [etc.]. XS95 Peele 
Old Wives'^ T. Wks. (1829) 1. 239 By gogs-bones, thou 
art a flouting knave. 1602 Content. Liberality Prodi- 
gality i. iv. in Hazl. DodsleyWll. 338 By *Gog’s bores, 
these old stunras are stark tired. 16x9 Fletcher M. 
Thomas^ m. i, Gogs bores, I am well. 1575 Gamut. Gur- 
ion II. ii, *Gogs bread, that will I doo. Ibid. 1. v, “Gogs 
crosse Gammer if ye will laugh looke in but at the doore. 
Ibid. I. iv, *Gogs deth how shall my breches be sewid. 
1369 T. Preston Cambyses B j, “Gogs flesh and his wounds 
these warres reioyce my hart. 1567 Trial Treas. Bij b, By 
*gogs precious barte, euen so doe I. 1373 Gamut. Gurton 
I. V, Gogs harte, help and come vp. Ibid. ii. i, Well done 
be “Gogs malt. «X5S3 Udall Royster D . iv. vii. (Arb.) 72 
By “gogs deare mother, I woulde not leaue one stone vpon 
an other. 1319 Interl. Four Elem, (Percy Soc.) 42 “Gogges 
naylys, I have payed som of them, I tro. 1568 Like will 
to Liked} b, By “gogs nowns chad thought iche had been 
in my bed. x6i6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass j. \, To sweare by 
Gogs-nownes. 1519 Interl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 24 
*(3ogges Passyon ! sayd ye not thus. 1373 Gamut. Gurton 
l. iii, *Gpgs Sacrament, I would she bad lost tharte out of 
her bellle. 1569 T. Preston Cambyses B3 “Gogs sides 
Maister Ruf are ye so crusty? 1519 Interl. Four Elem. 
(Percy Soc.) 38 Why, *Goggis soule ! wyll ye..Breke poyni- 
ment. 1567 Trial Treas. E ij, “Gogs woundes these panges 
encxease euer more. 1602 How to choose Good Wife D 3 b, 
He that with greatest grace can sweare *gogs zounds . . 
Hee’s a braue man. 

tGog^ Ohs. Also 7 eogge. [App. formed by 
substitution of on gog for earlier Agog (q.v,), gog 
being subsequently employed as an independent sb. j 
I'o set on gog, to stir up, excite, make eager; also 
to set {put) in such a gog for {ox of). To be itpon 
the gog of, to be eager for. 

1560 Phaer yffrw’-r/x, What wrath what feare sets these 
or those on gog not suffring rest to shield nor speare. 2573 
[see Agog]. 1387 Hughes Misfort, Arthur uu i. (1828) 47 
The selfsame cause which first Set them on gog, even for-- 
tunes favours quail’d. 1602 Breton Wonders worth hear- 
ing (Gro.sart) 11/2, I set her in such a gogge for a husband 
..that [etc.], a 16x6 Beaum, & Fl. Wit without A/, in. i, 
You have put me into such a gogge of going I would not 
stay for all the world. 1672 Lacy Old Troop ii. (1698) it 
You have put me in such a gog of marriage, that it will not 
out of my head. 1673 O. Walker Educ. (1677) 43 When 
all Europe was upon the gog of fighting. 

Gog 8 (gpg). Obs, exc. dial. Also gogg. [Of 
obscure origin ; possibly f. the onomatopoeic "^gog 
to shake (see Goggle sb. 5 and v.f) ; for the senie 
cf. Quagmire.] A bog, swamp. 

*583 [see b]. 1623 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. iii. (1635) 
46 Waters, .bursting out of secret, .concauities, doe produce 
infinite Fennes, Gogges, Lakes, and Marishes. a i 6 gi 
Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts (1847) 25 In Minety Common in 
Bradon forest .. is a boggy place called the Gogges, where 
is a spring or springs, rising up out of fuller’s earth. X847- 
78 Halliwell, Gog, a bog. Oxen. 1834 Miss Bakef 
Northamptonsk. Gloss., Gog, a bog. ‘The land’s full ol 
gogs or ‘ all of a gog 

b. Couth., as gog-mire, a qnagmire. 

1583 Fulke Defence i. § 47. 61 Though it be tedious for \s 
to rake in such a gogmjTe of your forgeries, and false 
accusations, yet [etc.]. X862 Aubrey's Topogr. Collect, 
note, * I be all in a gogg-mire ’ is a North Wilts phrase for 
being in what appears an inextricable diflicully. 

Hence Qo’ggy a., dial., boggy. 

1854 Miss Baker Northamptonsk. Gloss., Gogg}', boggy, 
soppy; as heavy, deep land. * It's very goggy’. In very 
general use among our agricultural labourers. 

Go^ »S*r. [Origin obscure.] ‘ The object set 
up as a mark .in playing at Quoits, Pitch and Toss, 
etc.’ (Jam.). . . , 

xBax Blackw. Mag. Aug. 35/2 The parties stand at a hitle 
distance and pitch the halfpenny to a mark orgog._ 1893 
Northumhld. Gloss., Gog, a boy’s marble, or taw in ring in 
the game of boorey. ^ , . 

t Go-gar. -S'z’. Obs. rare. Onl)' in gogar-genvn, 
some kind of long gown. 
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J494 in L(i, Treas. Acc. Scotl. (1877) I. 223 Item . . xv 
elHs of velvous to be the King a gogar goune. 1493 Ibid, 
225 Item .. V ellis ofRissilHs blak, to be a gogare govvne. 

Qogathes, var. of Gagate, Obs., jet. 

Gogel, obs. form of Goggle d.i 

Gogement, obs. form of Judgemekt. 

Goge(o)n, obs. form of Gudoeok. 

Go'get. rare-”. [Formation obscure.] (Seeqnot.) 

1835 Booth Analyt. Diet, 224 The Gobius nigery a smaller 
fich, is the Black Goby, Goget, or Sea Gudgeon. 

Goggan (gp'gan). dial. Also 6 goggoa, -en, 
(?-ey). [Origin obscure. 

Gael, gogan is explained as* a small wooden dish made 
up of staves, and without handles but thfe, with cogan of 
similar meaning (cf. Cogue), is perh. not a native word.] 

A wooden or metal dish. 

1586 htv. of Aikvison (Somerset Ho.), ij bassons ij goggons 
& di'ihes. 1590 U'iils ^ Inv. N, C. (Surtees 1860) 180, 
itij drinckinge potts, of tynne 2*. 8**. One goggen 4^;. ^593 
Ibid. 230, xij tyne spoynes, a putter goggey, and ij lyne 
ladelles. x8^ Hale Caine Mattxvian 60 According to the 
goggans they lay hands on, so will be the trades of tlieir 
husbands. 


Goggle ( gp’g'l), sh. Also 7 gogle. [f. Gogolezi.I] 

I. 1. One who goggles, rare^ 

a x6x6 Beaom. & Fl. Kni. Malta n. i, I am in sowce 
I thank ye \ lhanke your beauty Your most sweet beauty ; 
pox upon those goggles. Ibid. v. ii^ Do ye stare, gogles, I 
hope to make winter booles o’ thy hide yet. ,/ixB39 L. Hunt 
Bonn., Fish, Man Spirit ii, O scaly .. wights, What is’t 
ye do? what life lead? eh, dull goggles? 

*1* 2. A goggling look ; a squint, leer, stare. Obs. 

1651 Randolph, tic:. Hey for Honesty i. \,Chr. But others, 
such as your demure Cheaters. Car. That have the true 
gogle of Amsterdam, a 1659 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. 
(1677) *27 Such a Goggle of the Eye, such a melodious 
Twang of the Nose [etc.]. x688 Mauq. Halifax Advice 
to Dan. (ed. 2) 9 Others will have such a Divided Face 
between a Devout Goggle and an Inviting Glance, that [etc.]. 

3 . slang. In//.: The eyes, f Also in : The 
white of the eye. 

1705 HiCKERiNGiLL /’r/«/-t’r.iv. (1721) 227 If.. I should 
turn up my Eyes, ’till the black Pupil be lost under the 
Upper Eye-lid, and nothing but the pious Goggle, and 
innocent White appears, {ihal's a precious Man, say the 
Women). 17x0 Brit. Apollo III. No. 96. 2/t Whose dim 
Goggles cou’d not bear the Rays of the Sun. a 1763 Bvrom 
Dissect. Beau's Head viit, Those Muscles .. wherewith a 
Man ogles, When on a fair Lady he fixes his Goggles. x8xs 
W. 'R.Xft^i.KUXiSeribbleomania 141 Villains so often assume 
difTrenl scowls, And glare with their goggles. 

4. pi, (rarely singl) A kind of spectacles, having 
glasses (iisually coloured) or fine wire-netting, 
fixed in ^ort tubes, and worn to protect the eyes 
from dust, excess of light, etc, ; formerly also so 
constructed as to correct squinting. 

(Applied ro//<»^.oryocH/rtx^' to spectacles with round classes.) 

1715 tr. Ctess D'Aunoy's Wks. 406 A pair of blue Goggles, 
hedgM In with long black Eyebrows. 1806-7 J- Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) Post. Groans xxxv, Pinking and 
blinking, with his Aip*and<down<go^gles, full at me. 1820 
Sforting Mag. Vlt. 96 Just call in St. Martin’s-Ie-Grand 
For some goggles for Jlary (who squints), 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp, xli. (1856) 380 A disk of hard wood, with 
a simple silt . . we found a better protection than the goggle 
or colored lens. x8^ Dickens Uncomm. Trav. x.xii, A little 
spare man who sat breaking stones .. regarding me myste* 
nously through his dark goggles of wire, 1879 T, Hardy 
Return Native ly. ii, The goggles he was obliged to wear 
over his eyes. 

Comb. x8xo W, Taylor in Monthly Rev, LXll. 502 But 
place, .goggle spectacles over this focus of expression, and 
a slight change of dress will deceive us as to the person, 
b. (See quot.) 

1808 Jamieson, Goggles, blinds for horses that are apt 
to take fright, to prevent their seeing objects from behind, S. 
i8t8 in Todd. 1828 in Webster J and in later Diets. 

II. 5. pi. The goggles y a disease of sheep; the 
staggers or sturdy. 

With the sense cf. the dialect (Hants, Wilts, Glouc.) 
phrase * all of a goggle all shaking, giddy. 

*793 J- Claridce Agrie. Dorset ix A disorder peculiar to 
sheep,., called the Goggles;, .the first symptoms is a violent 
itching,^ which is soon succeeded by a dizziness in th 


staggering of gait (etc.). 


. the head, 

1807 Vancouver Agrie, Dn>cn 


(i8i 3> 343 The goggles is a disease sometimes, though 
rarely, experienced on the confines of Somerset and Dorset. 
1815 Loudon Encycl. Agrie. § 6524 St.aggcrs, gid, lurnsick, 
gogglw [etc.] arc all popular terms for hydatids, or an 
ammM. ^hich,. finds its way to the brain. 1893 in North’ 
uifdtd. Gwss., Goggles, a disease in sheep. 

Oi'J. Also 6 gogle,gogyll, google. 
[I roperly the vbl. stem Goggle in comb., the purely 
adjectival use being a modern development.] Of 
the eye Protuberant, prominent, full nnd rolling ; 
also, T squinting. 

X540 Raykold Byrth ManXynde u. 78 b, Vf the chyldc hauc 
google eyes oculos]. ,544 Phaer Eegim. Lyfe 

1556) Ccij b, Of gogle eyes. 1563 Mag., Hastings 

on me wnh the goggle eye. 1667 Cotton 
Tir^. r rarest, iv. loO 1 he Queen in wraihrul wise, Rowling 
.*il>oul her goggle eyes. x68o Baxter Cath. Commun | i1 
<1684) 25 If goggle Eyes judge each line to be a yard dis- 
tant from another. I cannot cure them. 1774 Golosm. Hist 
Earth VI. 259 He (a shark) is furnished with great goggle 
eyes X840 Thackeray Paris Sk.Bk. (1869) 177 His goggle 
eyes were alw^’s rolling about wildly. XM5 6. S. Forcf^ 
IrilJ Life in Canara 105 llie face was broad, the mouth 
wide, the eyes goggle. 

Goggle (Er c’l).-'-’ Forms: 4 eogol, 5 - 7 goglo, 
6 googlo. 6 - goggle. [IVth. a frequentative of an 
onomatopccic eapressive of oscillatinf; move- 
ment (cf. j\i;, j'fgglt ) ; cf. Goo jb." and sb.^ ; also 


j GoGOLEii. 5 . It may be noticed that mod. Welsh 
and Gaelic have several words of similar form and 
sense : Welsh ^gi to shahe, Gael.^a^ a nodding or 
tossing of the head,g 2 igsliui/ (? from Eng. ) a goggle- 
eye. The verb, like the combinations goggle-eye, 
-eyed, first becomes common in the i 6 th c., and is, 
with the few exceptions given nnder II, always used 
of movement of the eye, though in later use its 
meaning has been somewhat altered. 

The Gaelic forms gogaid, gogaild, gagatU, gagag, ‘.a 
light-headed woman, giddy female, coquette are prob. not 
related to and its derivatives, but merely adaptations of 
earlier English caotrr=Co<30ETTE-] 

I. 1. intr. Of persons: To torn the eyes to one 
side or other, to look obliquely, to squint ; also to 
goggle with the eyes and to goggle at (a thing). In 
later use, to look with widely-opened, unsteady 
eyes ; to roll the eyes about. Now rare, 

c X380 Wychf Wks. (1880^ 34 1 Pharesee.s alargen her browes 
& gogelen fer fro goddJ.^ )awe. X544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe 
(X560) X itij a, I.ay the chyide so . . that he may . . not ,. 
tume hyseyes on ether of both sides. If yet be begin to 
gogle, than set y'cradeU after such a fourme, that the light 
may be on y- contrary syde. 1563-S7 Foxe A. ff M. (1684) 
II, 431 An old rotten stock.. wherein a man should stand 
inclosed with an hundred wyers..to make the image goggle 
with the eyes. x6x6 R. C. Times* Whistle vii. 3099 He 
squints, and she doth gogle wondrous faire. x6^ Butler 
Hud. If. i. X20 Which made him hang the Head and scout 
And wink and goggle like an Ow). s6jt Crowne yultana 

I. 9 'Tis true, he doth not goggle at it so plain, as Mr. 

Mumpslmus o* Curland doth ; but . . he squints at it fear- 
fully. X742 Richardson Pamela IV, 319 The poor little 
Thin^ lie.s on the Nurses Lap., goggling and staring 
with Its Eyes, 1757 Foote Author Wks. 1799 1. 120 
Look, my Lord f— She goggles 5 1830 Galt Lawrie T. 

VI. ii. (1840) 256 A sum that I thought would make the old 
man goggle. x8^ W. Cornw. Gloss, s.v.. Stand goggling 
for gapes like an owl at an eagle. 

b. Of the eyes : To turn to one side, to squint. 
In modern use, to project from the head and move 
unsteadily, to roll, 

X540 Raynold Byrth Mankyitde 11. 79 Marke on whiche 
syde that the eyes do gogle. X584 R. Scot Djscov. Witcher. 
vn. vi. 138 The wiers that made their cies gogle. X683 
Dryden Plutarch 42 She came out foaming at the mouth, 
her eyes gogling, her breast heaving (etc.l. 1850 W. Irving 
Goldsm. xxxlx. (1851) 334 His eyes goggled with eagerness. 
1855 Thackeray Newcomes I. x The frog's hideous large 
eyes were goggling out of his head. 1870 Earl Desart 
Kelverdale I. iv. 45 His large eyes goggled and watered 
as he kept them fixed upon the piece of sugar. 

2. irans. To turn pone's eye) to one side, or (in 
modern use) from side to side with an unsteady 
motion. Also with about. 

XS83 Stanyhurst fEneis i. (Arb.) 32 Whilst in temple 
corners he gogled his e>;esight Wayting for Dido. x6x6 

J. Lane Coni. Sqrls T. vii. 572 So with a crooked curtchie, 
>vried aright, gogUnge bothe eies. X7X3 Steele Englishin. 
No, 8. 50 The Wagg.. goggled hts Eyes, and then fixing 
them dreadfully upon the Fellow. 18*9 T. L. Peacock Mis’ 
fori. Elphin %\. 147 The stranger goggled about his eyes in 
an attempt to fix them steadily on Taliesin. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 695/1 He could. .goggle his eyes at Agnes. 

II, 3. znlr. To sway or loll about; move 
loosely and unsteadily. Also (0 goggle ’with the \ 
heady to shake or wag the head. exc. dial. 

c 1400 Beryn 163 Then passed they forth boystly, goglyng 
with hir hedis. 15x9 Horman Vulg, 149 Maydens ; that car>' 
geere vpon theyr heed puttc a wrethe of haye betwene the 
vessell and theyr heed to stay it from goglynge. a 2650 
Robin Hood 26 m Furniv. Percy Folio MS. I. 16 But Robin 
did on this old mans hood, itt gogled on his crowne. 1^3 
Wilts. Gloss.f Goggle, to shake or tremble, as a table with 
one leg shorter than the others. 
f 4, trans. To ciose to shake. Jig. 

1576 Neuton Leumie's Complex, ii. 97 b, Y* lack rvherof 
googlelh (1581 gogleth) theyr tTistayed head^, and caryeih 
them into many inordinate pranckes of childi.she insolencle. 
Goggle [Onomatopceic ; an occa- 

sional substitute for Gobble, as suggesting a similar 
sound, but made more in the throat.] 

1. trans, « Gobble xi.i i. 

x6ix CoTGR., .gulped, or goggled downe. Ibid., 

Goularder, . , to rauine. goggle, glut vp, swallow downe, 
huge morsells, or mouthfulls. x888 (see 2]. 

2. intr. = Gobble v.2 


1831 Mrs. Carlylf. Lett. (1889^ i86The Bubbly goggeling 
neither sweetly nor profitably. x888 Shejfeld Gloss., Goggle, 
to swallow, to make a gurgling noise in the throat. 

Go’ggled,^/. o. Now rar^. [f. Goggle 
+ -ED i.J Of the eyes = Goggle a. 

1503 Kalender Sheph. (1656) xlii, A person that is Blear- 
eyed, gogled & squint. 1589 Hay any IFork 7 Vnnalural 
squint gogled cics, 1664 Power Exp, Philos. 1. p A Louse, 
her two eyes W’ere like two black beads, goglea and pro- 
tuberant, 187* Dasekt Three to One II. 30 One eye. .was 
bigger and more goggled than the other, 

Goggle-eye (g^g li^iO- Goggle <7. and «/.] 
i'a. One who squints {pbsl). *1*15. Obliquity of 
vision; squinting {pbsl). C. U.S. *Gogoler2. 
d. (Seequol. iSpjr.) 

c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 199/x Glyarc or goguleye . , » 
strabo. t8**-34 Good s Study Med. (ed, 4) HI. 183 Thu? 
disease, in colf^utai language now called squinting, svas 
formerly denominated goggU'eye. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Cntat. (ed, 4) 160 Two Kegs of Pickled Gog^jlc-cyes. 1897 
WnasTER, Gog^lc’eye, one of two or more species of American 
fiesh-water fishes of the family Cenirarehidx. 

Goggle-eyed (gfg'l|3‘d)i [f- gfggiotyt (see 


Goggle a.) + -ed 2 .] Having prominent, staring or 
rolling eyes ; also, f squint-eyed. 

1382 Wyclif Mark ix, 46 It is good to thee for to entre gogil 
>-5ed in to rewme of God, than [etc,]. 2484 Caxton Fables of 
Al/oncc{iBBg) 7 Whan the porter byheld hym he perce>nied 
that he was goglyed. .And the goglyed wold paye nought. 
c 15x3 Cocke LoreWs B. 5 Gogle eyed tomson shepster of 
h-n. 1530 Palsgr. 226/1 Goggli^'cd man, lovcke. 1635 
Quarles^^w/W. V. xiv. (1718) 302 Giddy doubt, and goggfe- 
ey’d suspicion.^ 17x1 Swift yml. to Stella 12 July, Young 
Manley’s wife Ls. .goggle-eyed, and looks like a fool. 1844 
Dickens Chuz. Ix, He’s the most hideous, goggle-eyed 
creature. 

b. Goggle’Cyed Jack =^Oo(3.0iVE.^ 2 , 

18S4-S (see Goccler]. 

Goggler (gfgloj). [f. Goggle o.' + -er i.] 

1. slang. An eye, 

1821 Sporting Mag.VWX. 234 Every goggler had the com- 
batants within its focus. 1822 Blackiv. Mag. XI. 163 How 
plain folks roll’d their gogglers, 1840 Thackeray Bedford’ 
Row Conspir. iii, Her ladyship .. turning her own grey 
gogglers up to heaven. 

2. C/.S. (See quot.) 

1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. {x888) III. X87 The big-eyed 
.scad, also more generally known as the goggler, and goggle- 
eyed Jack — the Trachurops crumenofthalmus of natu- 
ralists. The very large prominent eyes are the me?! striking 
feature of the fish. 

Goggling (gP'gFq), tibl. sb. [f. Goggle i/.i + 
-ING ‘.j The action of the vb. Goggle. 

X540 Raynold Byrth Mankynde ii. 79 By this meane, the 
goglynge of the eyes maye bee retornea to the r>'ghte place. 
1651 Randolfh, etc. Hey for Honesty 11. iii, Thy eyes Un- 
constant gogling, call thee guilty. 

Goggling (gp'gliq), tpl. a. [f- Goggle w.t + 

-ING ■•=.] That goggles, in senses of the vb. 

a Sinuviv Arcadia 11. (1598) 226 They that see with 
goggling eyes. 1599 Harsnet Fraud. Pract, J. Darnl 
III. 216 His eyes were somewhat gogling out, but othcr%vise 
no more than ordinary. x6ix Cof.vat Crudities x8o Medu- 
saes head. .with, .great gogling eyes. 16x8 Wither Motto, 
Nec Curo Wks. (1633) 550 Places. .from whose ever-gocling 
station, all May at the pleasure of another fall. 1825 Hogg 
Q. Hynde 77 The stars were sprinkled o’er the night, With 
goggling and uncertain light. Rusxm ft* 

Florence (jB8j) 51 Faces with goggling eyes and rigid lips. 

Goggly (g^^'g!!), a. [f. Google sb. + -t >.] 

1 1- Of eyes : Goggle, goggling. Obs. 
a 1^3 Aubrey Lives, Birkenhead (1898} 1. 105 He was of 
midling stature, great goggli eies. 

2. Of sheep : Affected with the * goggles *. (Cf. 
Glouc. dialect go^ly giddy.) 

1840 yml. R. Agnc. Spc. 1. 111. 297, 1 once knew a flock of 
200 sheep, 64 of which died goggly. 

Gogin, obs. form of Gudgeon. 
t Qo'gingstool, Ohs. Also goginstole. [Var. 
Cucking-stool.] 

1679 'Blovst Anc. Tenures 151 This Gogingstool is the 
same which in our Law-Books is witten Cuckingstool. 1797 
Tomlins yacoh's Lnv> Diet, s.v, Castigatory, It is also 
termed goginstole and cokestole. 

Gogion, Gogle, obs. ff. Gudgeon, Goggle. 
Goglet ’ (gp’gletl, gngglet (g»'glet). dinglo- 
Indian. Also 7 gurgulet, pguglet, gurglet. [ad. 
Pg, gorgoUta, * an earthen and narrow-mouthed 
vessel, out of which the water runs and guggles’ 
(Lacerda Pg. Diet.) ; cf. F. gargonlette of similar 
meaning. The English forms may be due to asso- 
ciation with Goggle v.\ Guggle v.'} A long- 
necked vessel for holding water, usually made of 
porous earthenware, so that the contents are kept 
cool by evaporation. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 47 Gurgulels and Jars, 
which are Vessels made of a porous kind of Earth. 1766 
Clive in Long Govt.Rec. (1869) 406 (Y.) To have a man 
with a Goglet of water ready to pour on his head. *855 
R. F. Burton El Medinah^- Meccah II. xix. 196 The 
earth is sweet and makes excellent gugglets. iBqqBlachv. 
Mag, Jan. 55 They trusted 10 the porous goglets for cooling 
the water. x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur 10 A sponge and a 
small gurglet of water. 

t Go’glet 2 . Obs. rare “ \ (See qnot.) 
x588 R. Holme Armoury iii. 271/2 A kind of a Drinking 
CuporVes.sel made ofi" the higher end, or the small ton of 
a Bui) or Cows Horn .. It is ny some Gentlemens Buttlers 
termed a Souce, or (3oglet, or Goblet, 
t Go’gluagO'g. Obs. [f. the greatest 

of the British giants, according to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth; altered after the biblical names Ccg nnd 
A/agog (Ezek. xxxviii-xxxix).] A giant, a man of 
immense stature and strength. 

(0x205 Lay. 1806 Geomagog .. Codes wi3cr-saka. **97 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) ^8 Gogmagog was 


strong. 0x330 Brunne Chron, (Pace 
Gogmagog . . was strong, gret, it bold. *559 Mag., 
Oiven GlendourxxVn, Afiirmirig HeniT to be Gogmagog.j 
c *580 J EFFERiE Bugbears m. iii. in A rchiv S I ud.d. 

(1807), Harpyes, Gogmagogs, lemurcs. 1605 P ryall 
II. i. in Bullen O. PL Ilf! 289 And thou hast under th\ 
charge any other then Pigmies I am a Gogmagog. J* 
Tavlor (Water P.) Laugh 6 be Fat Wks. n. 73/1 I hy booke 
he titles Gogmogog the huge. 

Hence f Gogmaffo-tlcal a., ns huge as Gogma- 

P.) /.««SA ^ A rat Wks. u. Co Jn 

a huge volume Gogmagoiicall. 

Gogon, Gogram, obs. ff. Gudgkon, GRooitAii. 
Gogtil, var. of Goocul. 

Qogyll, Qogyn(o, obs. ff. Gogolev., Guixjeok- 
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Gohode, obs. form of Goad siA 
tGoi'bert. 06s. rare~'. An alleged name for 
the hare. 

a X325 Names Hare in Rel. Ant. 1. 133 The gras*bitere, 
the goibert. 

Goidel (goi'del). Hist. [a. OIr. G6idel (pi, 
Gdidil)f a Gael. See Gadhelic.] A Gael in 
the widest sense; i. e. a person belonging to that 
branch -of the Celtic people represented by the 
Irish and the Highlanders of Scotland, in contra* 
distinction to the Brythonic or Cymric branch 
represented by the Welsh, Cornish, and Bretons. 

x88a Rhys Celtic Britain 3 As there is a tendency in this 
country now to understand by the word Gael the Gael of 
the North alone, we shall speak of the group generally as 
Goidels and Goidelic. 1889 I. Taylor Orig. Aryans Zo The 
second invasion was that of the Brittones .. driving the 
Goidels before them to the West and North. 

Goidelic (goidedik), a. and sh. [f. prec. + -TO.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Goidels. B. sh. 
The language of the Goidels. (Cf. Gadhelic.) 

1882 Rhys Celtic Britain 196 This could only happen 
through the medium of men who spoke Goidelic. 1896 Sir 
H. Maxwell Hist. Dtimfries etc. 11. 32 Novantia, however, 
remained Pictish, — i. e. Goidelic— in speech and race. 1897 
Anwyl Welsh Gram. § 2 The Celtic branch falls into two 

f roups ; — I. The Goidelic, consisting of Erse or Irish Gaelic, 
cottish Gaelic, and Manx Gaelic. 2. The Brythonic. 

Goien, obs. form of Gudgeon. 

Goif, obs. form of Gove v.^ 

Goile, var. of Gotle diat.y trench, ravine. 

Goilk, obs. form of Gowk. 

Go’-in*. [f. vbl. phrase ^ in ; see Go v. 

80 .] With at : An attack or onslaught upon ; also, 
a spell of work upon. 

1858 Hughes Scouring White Horse 27 We used to have 
a regular go in about once a quarter at the unpaid magis- 
tracy. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 321, I was 
having a go-in at the garden here, 

II Goi'nfre. Obs. rare^'. [F.^^f/t/r^gourmand, 
of unknown origin.] An epicure, a gourmand. 

1643 Sir K. Dicby Obsery. Sir T. Browne’s Relig. Med. 
107 A well experienced Goinfre that can criticise upon the 
several lasts of liquors. 

Going sshl. s6. [f. Go V. + -ing i.] 

I. In ordinary substantival use. 

1. The action of the vb. Go, in various senses. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvi. 5 Fulmake mi steppes in sties 
l>ine, pat noght be stired gainges mine, e 2440 Gesta Rom. 
V, 12 (Harl. mS.) Ouer our hedis ys passage and goyng cf 
peple. 1^3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxvi. 657 It is no 
goynge thyder, without ye wyll lose all. 1603 Shaks, Math. 
HI. iv. XX9 Stand not vpon the order of your ^oing, But go at 
once. i6xx Beaum. & Fl. Kingff No K. v. iv, Prayers were 
made For her safe going, and deliverie. Paine Com, 

Sense (X79T) 75 No ^oing to law with nations. 2867 G. Mac* 
DONALD Poems l^olYi2Lt moment through the branches over* 
he.ad, Sounds ofa going went. 1889 Spectator 16 Nov., Made 
happy by six thousand miles of continuous going. 

b. esf. Departure. Long going '. departure on 

a long journey, i.e. death. 

c X340 Cursor M. 3245 (Trin.) pis mon made him redy 
soone Faste he hy5ed to his goyng. 1399 Langl. Rick. 
Redeles ni. 136 They Icpith al.s lyghtly at the longe goynge, 
Out of the domes cart. ?cx475 Sgr. lo^ve Degre 273 Ye 
shall not want at your goyng Golde, nor sylver, nor other 
thyng. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 290 Thy going is not lonely ; 
with thee goes Thy husband. 1792 Cowper Let. 30 July, 
Pray for us, my friend, that we may have a safe going and 
return. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe 1. 148 The day is placid 
in its going. 

f c. The faculty of walking. Obs. 

CX430 Life St. Kaih. (1884) 37 By whos myghty vertu 
goynge is restored to l^e lame. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cci. 282 God hath yeuen .. to crepels hir goyng. 2394 R* 
Ashley tr. Le Roy's Variety of Things 77 a, He gaue .. 
straight going to the lame. 2635 Pagitt Christianogr. 
III. (1636) 54 Life was given to the dead ..going to the 
lame. 

d*2. Manner or style of going; gait. In pi. of 
a horse : Paces. (Cf. Go v. i d.) Obs. 

2382 Wycltf 2 Kings ix. 20 The goynge i.s as the goynge 
of Hieu, the sone of Nampsy. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 328 
In goynge of an addre. a 2^4 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xl § 223 
And the king all the morning found fault with the going of 
his horse. 2702 Land. Gaz. No. 3703/4 A. .cropt Gelding . . 
full^ed. .and all his Goings. 2805 Wordsw. Waggoner iv. 
148 Erect his port, and firm his going. 

•f 3. Means of access; a path, road ; a passage, 
gangway (in a church). Obs. 

1382 Wyclif /sa. Ixii, 10 Pleyn maketh the going. 2526 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 73 To be buried .. in the myddes 
of the lowe.ste goyng, even enens my stall. 2725 Leoni 
Palladio’s Archit. (1742) I. 94 The going to the galleries 
..should have been by some few steps. 

b. Building. Width of passage (of a stair). 

27x2 T. Jones Gardening 125 .A. .Rest of two Paces broad, 
and as Tong as the Going of the Stairs. 2842-spGwiLT^r'c//rV. 
§ 2x79 Want of space, .often obliges the architect to submit 
to less (width] in what is called the going of the stair. 

4. Condition of the ground for walking, driving, 
hunting or racing. 

x8s9 Bartlett Diet. Amer.y Going, travelling ; as ‘ The 
going IS bad, owing to the deep snow in the roads’. 2884 
Baddeley & Ward North Wales 191 The going consists of 
stones and ruts concealed by heather to .such an extent that 
almost every step is a matter of careful consideration. 1887 
Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires ii. 27 The fences are fair 
and thp going pretty good, although the late rains have 
made it somewhat heaNy. 


5 . With adverbs, expressing the action of the vbl. 
combinations under Go v. VI. Also allrib. 

2388 Wyclif Ps. cxx. 8 The Lorde k^e thi goyng in and 
thi goyng out. ^ 2440 facob's Well {E. E. T. S.) 264 His 
fadyr & modyr, for his goyng awey, sowjtyn hym in dy- 
uerse londys. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abitses 51 All other 
goynges together and coitions are damnable. 2599 H. 
Buttes Dyeis drie Dinner F iij, The fourth day of her going 
abroad. 2642 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 29 After a longe 
declininge and goinge backe. 2659 Hammond On Ps. lix. 12 
Their continual going on, and obstinate impersuasiblenesse 
therein. 2824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xxvili, The nuptials, 
which they merely thought of as Bell’s going off. 2850 
‘ Bat ’ Cricketer’s Alan. 46 Place the order of going in, on 
the left-hand side of the striker’s name. 2884 Pall Mall G. 
27 Aug. 7/2 Mrs. H — going-away gown being a dark brown 
cashmere. 

b. Going down : setting (of the sun), sunset, 
t Also going to, under. 

<2x325 Prose Psalter xlix. (!.] 2 Fram J>e sonne arisyng 
\'n-to pe going a-doune. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 80 Atte 
euen, about y“ goojmg vnder of y* sonne. 2582 N. Ltche* 
FIELD tr. Castanheda’s Conq. £. Ind. ix.22 Vpon the Satcr* 
day . « about the going doune of the Sunne. 2622 Sir R, 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea a.d. 1593 xxvii. 60 The twenty 
two of this moneth, at the going too of the Sunne, we de- 
scryed a Portingall ship, and gaue her chase. 
fig. 2837 Dickens Pickw. it, Mr. Winkle looked up at the 
declining orb, and painfully thought of the probability of 
his * going down ’ himself, before long. 

c. Goings-on (see go oity Gov. 84 d and f) : Pro- 
ceedings, actions, doings. Usually with implied 
censure : Questionable proceedings, extravagances, 
frolics. 

*775 Johnson Lei. 26 July, Then I shall see what have 
been my master’s goings on. 1777 Eliz. Ryves Poems 153 
See if he will release you, when he hears of your pretty 
goin^s.on. 2842 Manning Serin. (1848} 1 . 67 The warm and 
clinging fondness which they still have for the goings on of 
their worldly lif^ 2888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge II. xx. 61 
Suspicions of his young master’s goings.on with her lady- 
ship’s protegSe. 

i* d. Goings-out ; expenses, outgoings. Obs. 
a 2704 T. Brown Two Oxf. Scholars Wks. 2730 I. 7, 
I shall quickly feel my goings-out. a 2745 Swift Riddle 
iv. 35 Computing what I get and spend My Goings out and 
Comings in. 2807 Southey in Life 4 Corr. (1850) III, 213, 
I cannot afford the expense of the journey ; for I have had 
extraordinary goings-out, this year, in settling myself. 

6 . and as going-barrel (see quot.), 

also altrib, ; going-board Coal-mining (see quot.) ; 
going-fusee (see quot.); in going order (pri- 
marily of a clock, hence often Iransf.), in a con- 
dition for * going * properly, cf. in working order ; 
going-train, a train of wheels in a clock, answer- 
ing the same purpose as the going-barrel in a watch ; 
going-wheel, an arrangement for keeping a clock 
in motion while it is being wound up, 

2884 F. I, Britten WaUh^Ctockm.(y.%^7t)*Going Barrel, 
the barret of a watch or clock round which ate teeth for 
driving the train direct without the intervention of a fusee. 
Ibid. (1884) 231 The keyless mechanism most generally 
adopted in English going-barrel watches. 2851 Greenwell 
Coal.trade Terms Nortkumb. 4 Durh. 29 The coals are 
brought down a board for one, two, or more pillars . . to the 

I crane. This board is called the •going (or* gannen ’) board. 
2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 301/1 When this principle [main- 

, taming power] is applied to a fusee, it is termea a *going 
fusee. 1887 Lady Bellairs Gossips with Girts n. 92 To 
keep her eyes in ‘ ‘going order ’ . . without being obliged to 
resort to glasses. 2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 299/2 That part 
of it (a clock] which is called the ‘going or watch train. 

II. In the combination see A. 13 ), 

whence, in later use, the simple \oxrag 0 ij 7 g, treated 
as a present participle, in agreement with the sb. 

7. A-going (also f in gvin^, in senses of the vb. 
Go. Now only vulgar. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf.CN.^cVl. 1531)9 The ioumey. .towarde 
the hye Jerusalem in heuen, to y® whiche we be in goynge. 
2658-9 Eliz. Bodvile in Hatton Corr. (1878) 17 My Lord 
Chislerfild hoe is agoemg into Francs himselfe. 266a Glan- 
villeZ-wx Orient. li. (1682) 10 Before they consider whither 
they are a-going. 2862 [see Go v. 47 bj. 

8 . To set {keepj etc.) a-going or going \ to set 
(keep, etc.) in motion; to start (or maintain) in 
any activity. 

2583 A. CoNHAM in Babington's Commandm. Ded._ to 
Godly Rdrs. (1637) a v j, With lesse paines to keepe agoing 
that which he had moved, and set a going. 2726 Cavallier 
Mem. IV. 310 All the Water Works were set a going. 1809 
Malkin Gil Bias v. i, r 62 My savings were .. wanted to 
set us going in a genteel style among our country neigh- 
bours. 2837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (2842) 384 The 
means of keeping it [machineryj ‘a going*. 2830 Tail’s 
Mag. XVII. 146/2 He set them [watches] all going. ^ 2863 
Mozlev Mirac. vii. 159 Influences, which were originally 
set agoing by that agency'. 1888 W. J. Knox-Little Child 
of Stafferton xv. 205 She kept the conversation going. 

0. Used either as simple predicate, or added after 
the sb., esp, when preceded by a superlative ; Exist- 
ing, in existence (so as to be accessible or within 
reach) ; current or prevalent ; to be had. 

2720 WoDROW C*<7rr. (1843) H* S*oThat you may have any 

, thing that is agoing, please to receive [etc.]. 1790 Bystander 
^92, I says we beggars be the cleverest fellows going. 2849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. § 4- *87 A man who has the gift, 
will take up any style that is going. 1837 Hughes Tom 
Brenvn 1. viii, Brandy punch going, I’Jl bet, 2863 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. (1875) 76 If 7°^ kave genius and 
powerful ideas, you are apt not to have the best style going. 
2871 Ruskin Fors Clan*, iv. 8 Mr. Mill does not know, nor 
any other Political ^onomist going. 


Going (gd^'i'ig), ppl. a. [f. Go v. + -ing 2 .] That 
goes (in various senses) ; departing ; current ; work- 
ing, ^ A going concertt : one in actual operation, 
t Going gear', working machinery. *t* Goingtnoney: 
current coin. Often with some limiting sb., as 
church-, theatre-y etc. ; or adv., as high-, low-going. 

CX340 Cursor M, 401 (Trin.) Alle goynge beestls .. he 
made. 2323 The goyng gey’re [see Gear sb. 6 a]. 2591 G. 
Fletcher Rttsse Commw. (Hakluyt Soc.) 67 One hundred 
rubbles of going money of Mosko. 2665 Cotton Poet. Wks. 
(1765) jo8 i’ll haunt thee like a going Fire. 2723 Steele 
Englishm. No. 3. 20 The Weaver, .has not so many' Looms 
going as he had a few Months ago. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. ( 1733 ) L 8 Twa good ga’en yads. 2839 Penny Cycl. 
Xlll. 25/2 The sheriffs are generally nominated by* the 
going judges, 2882 Daily Ne^vs 21 June 6/3 The business 
being a going concern. 2883 8 Dec. 744/1 Ladies 
on a pier, watching the going ship. 

Hence tGo-ing-ly adv., at a walking pace. 
? nonce-use. 


2652 Bedell in Fuller's Abel Rediv., Erasmus 73 He can 
run but goingly, who ties himselfe to another mans footsteps. 

Gointer, Qoion(e, obs. ff. Jointure, Gudgeon. 
Qois(s)halk, Goist, obs, ff. Goshawk, Ghost. 
Qoit, variant of Gote. 

Goitre (goi’tsj). Forms: 7 gouitre, goytre, 
7-8 goistre, 8 goter, 8,9 C/.S. goiter, 9 goiture 
(goto), 8- goitre, 7- goitre, [a. F. goitre, goitre, 
back-formation ixom goitreux, ad. Vxow. goitres i— 
popular L. ^gutiuriosum, f. guttur throat,] 

1. Path. A morbid (often enormously developed) 
enlargement of the thyroid gland of tlie neck ; 
broncho cel e. 

2625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims IV. 1624 The Gouitres of Sauoy’e. 
c 264s Howell Lett. I, r. xHii. (1650) 76 The people who 
dwell in the Valleys . . are subject to a strange swelling in 
the Throat, called Goytre. 2670 Lassels Voy. Italy \. 5 
The Goistre of Piedmont. 1683 Boyle in Phil. Trans, 
XVII. 638 Persons . . troubled with these disfiguring 
Goitres. 2732 J. Spence Crito I'hat sort of Swellings 
in the Neck, which they call Goters. 2838 Southey in C. 
Southey Life^Corr.W. 379 Those inhabitants of the Alps 
who suffer with goitres. 2872 Smiles Charac. vi. (1876) 175 
There is a village in South America where gotos or goitres are 
so common that to be without one is regarded asadefonnily. 

transf. and fig. 2854 Lowell yml. Italy Prose Wks. 
1890 I. 206 In Rome they [domes] are so much the fashion 
that I felt as if they were the goitre of architecture. 2860 
Emerson Cond. Life Wks. (Bohn) 11. 364 This goitre of 
egotism is so frequent among notable persons that [etc.]. 

2. A swelling of the neck in certain lizards. 

2834 tr. Cuvier's Aftim, Ktngd, II, 31 The greater pro- 
portion of them [Anclis] have a dewlap or goitre under the 
throat. 2835 [see Akoli]. 

3. Como., as goilre-like adj. ; goitre-stick, the 
stems of the Sargassum baccifet'um (see qnot.). 

2849 V.Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd.^n The greater number 
have a goitre-like ap][>endage under the throat. x86o 
Yavix.t.t.Med. Voc., Goiiresticks, the stems of a sea-weed, 
chewed in South America as a remedy for goitre. 

Hence Goi’tral a. ['AL], Goi'trecL a. [-ED 2] =* 
Goitrous a. 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 471/2 The goltral. .affections 
. .are striking examples of the effect of hereditary influence. 
xBfe Worcester (citing Aled. yml.), Goitred, afflicted with 
goitre; goitrous. 

Goitrous (goi’trss), c. [ad. F. goitreux, -euse : 
see (joiTRE and -ous.] Affected with, of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, goitre. Of a locality : Cha- 
racterized by the prevalence of goitre. 

1796 J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 241 Nor did I see any 
goitrous persons here. 1830 T. Roscoe Tourist SwUz. <5* 
Italy loi Frightfully deformed with the goitrous swelling. 
2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 471/2 The union of goitrous 
persons . . leads to the production of Cretins. i8<^ E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 80 The evidence that the 
water of goitrous places is derived from limestone and 
dolomitic rocks, .is very strong. 2872 Cohen Dis. Throat 
221 Goitrous tumors. 2882 E. C. Baber Geogr. Soc. 
Suppi. papers I. i. 86 With .. goitrous neck, and long 
finger nails. 2887 Q. ReiK Jan. 196 The whole goitrous 
region of the New World. 

Gojon, obs. form of Gudgeon. 

Qoke (gffuk). Haul. [Var. of Colk 1. The 
forms goak and gowk also occur in northern dia- 
lects.] The core or heart (of a rope) ; see quot. 

2800 S. Standidce in Naval Chron. III. 474 The.. rope 
.. has generally about one-eighth part of the weight and 
substance in the middle of the rope, called a goke, in order 
to make it round. 

Goke, obs. form of Gowk. 

Gok*t, variant of Gucked, foolish. 


i*Go*ky. Obs.rare~^. [? f. Gowk ; but cf. 
mod. Gawkt.] a fool, simpleton, 

2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 299 The gome that glo^eth so 
chartres, for a goky’ is holden. So is ii a gok>’, by god, that 
in his gospel failleth. 

Gol, obs. form of Goal; var. of Goll, Obs. 

I! GoIUy gula (g^la, girl’la). Arch. [It. gola (Jit. 
throat) whence the second form above.] 

-Ctma I. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. xxviii. 68 The Gula or 
Ogee which composes the Crown of the Cornice. 2720 K. 
Morris Ess. Atic. Archit. 51 Cymatium, or, as some cal it 
Gola. 2842-^ Gwilt ^^rc/«V. Gloss., Gola or Gula (It.) 
The same as ( 5 yma, which see. , e 7 

IlGolak. Indian. [Hindustani gola, f. gol 
round.] A store-house for grain, salt, etc. ^ 

2771 Gentl. Mag. XLI. 4 « Scapoys were stationed at 
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their Golahs, to prevent the delivering any rice with- 
out a _ permit. 1772 Ann, 205/2 The golahs or 

granarie.s about Calcutta, i860 llluitr. Times 3 Mar. 2^8 
The ‘golahs ' in which indigo-seed is stored up. 1878 Li/e 
in Mofnssil II. 77 He had large rice golahs in the village. 

GolCOUda (g?lk/>‘nda). The old name of 
Hyderabad, formerly celebrated for its diamonds, 
used as a synonym for a ‘ mine of wealth’. 

I1780 H. Walpole Lett. (1858) VII. 438, I.. would not 
for the mines of Golconda find myself.,] 18S4 F. Boyle 
Borderld. Fact ^ Fancy 400 If stray diamonds were found 
sticking in the house.wall, there must be a new Golcondain 
the soil beneath. x8po W. Sharp i/r'arwr/rr^ iii. 66 To the 
lover of poetry' ‘ Paracelsus ’ will always be a Golconda. 

Gold ’ (g»“ld). .\lso 3 guold, £-6 goldo, (5 
gowlde), 8-9 A'.and north. dtal.%ovi&.. [Common 
Tent.: OE. gold sXx. rttox. — O'^ra. gold, gold 
(MDu. gond-. gout, golt, Dn. goud), OHG. gold, 
golt, colt (MHtJ. gold-, golt, G. gold), ON. goll, gull 
(Sw., Da. guld), Goth. gul}> OTeut. *gulJ>o'" 
pre-Teut. *ghyo-, app. formed, with snffix -to-, from 
the wk. grade of the root *ghel- 3'ellow (see Gali, 
id.') ; cf. OSl. zlato, Russ. 30.1010 toloto,oi similar 
origin. (Finnish kulta is an early adoption from 
Teutonic.)] 

I. 1 . The most precious metal : characterized 
by a beantifnl yellow colour, non-liability to rust, 
high specific gnavity, and great malleability and 
ductility- Chemical symbol Au. 

Its relative purity is expressed in carats, see Carat 3, 
cyzs Corpus Gloss, iior Obrizum^ smaete gold, cxzoo 
Ormin 8168 Baetenn gold & siflferr. c 1290 S.£ue. Leg. 
1 . 85 A croune of guold heo bar a-doun. *382 Wyclif 
E.vod. ;xxxvii. 17 A candilstik, forgid of moo.st dene gold. 
1548 Hall Chron., Rick. II 55 b, His heare yelow lyke 
the burnished golde, 1667 Milton P . L . 1. 717 The roof 
was fretted gold. 1725 Watts Logic i. ii. § 3 So yellow 
color and ductility are properties of gold. x8oo tr. Let- 
grange's Ckeni, II. 136 Gold, next to piatina, is the heaviest 
of metals. x86o Piessb Ckem, IVonders 81 Gold is 
the only metal which is found in a metallic slate. 

2 . The metal regarded as a valuable possession 
or employed as a medium of exchange j hence, 
gold coin ; also, in rhetorical use, money in large 
sums, wealth. 

^870 Codex Aureus Inscr, 5 in 0 , E, Texts 175 Mid 
uncre clajne feo^ 3 at Sonne was mid clsne golde. c xoao 
^LFRic Gen. xhv, 8 Wenst |;u, we Wnes hlafordes gold 
o 33 e his seolfor staslon? axtx^ O. E. Chron. an. 1102 
Myce 1 ..on golde and on seolfre. 01205 Lay. 47^ And he 
him wolde 5euen al J^at gold h® he haueden i jDenemark 
lond. fxsW Chaucer S'ki^/nan’s T, 368 This Marchant.. 
Creanced hath, and payd .. To certeyn lumbatdes .. The 
somme of gold. 1478 W. Paston, Jun. in E. Lett. No. 
824 III. 23^ A nobyll in gowlde. 2365 Child-Marriages 66 
Gold and siluer was put on the boke and a ringe put on her 
finger bie the priest. x6o4Sn.\Ns. Oth.m. i.26Ther’sapnore 
ncecc of Gold for thee. x6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle vi, 3549 
Where gold makes way Ther is no interruption. X734 
Pope Ess, Man. iv. 187 Judges and Senates have been 
bought for gold. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's Stud. 
Unt. (1799/ II. 506 Gold is a powerful commander of respect 
with the commonalty. x832 \V. Irvino Alhambra I, 143 
The poorest^ beggar, if he begged in rhyme, would often be 
rewarded with a piece of gold. 1858 Homans Cycl. Com- 
merce 97/1 Sending notes, .to be e.xchanged for gold. 

Phrase. 1708 Mrs. Ccntlivre Basic Body\\\. iv, 46 If 
wearing Pearls and Jewels, creating Gold, asthe old Saying 
is, can make thee happy, thou shall be so. 

'[•b. In pis =gold coins. Obs. rare, 

X588 J. Mellis Brie/e Insir. G j, You may expresse diuers 
and sundrj’ goldes, as ducates. .crowns, and such other. 

3 . Jig. With allusion to the brilliancy, beauty, 

and transcendent preciousness of gold. Often in 
phr. Golden- Heart of gold: a noble- 

hearted person ( « F. ttn ceeiir d^or). 

n XSS 3 bse Heart X4].^ 1596 Colse Penelope (1880) i6g 
Yet (Heart a gold* restnaine thy heat. 1599 SHAKs.//r«. V, 
IV. 1. 44 The Ki/rg’s a Bawcock, and a Heart of Gold, a 1628 
Preston Breastpl. Love (1631) 587 The good man. .there is 
silver and golde in his speeches and actions, that is, they arc 
hkcwifie precious. t6zg Milton Ode Nativity 135 Time will 
run back and fetch the Age of Gold. 1642 Fuller Holy <5- 
Prof. St. IV. xvii. 329 He makes his flying enemy abridge of 
gold. 1693 Dryden fuvcnals Sat. (1697) Dcd. 9 In the 
wmeP.'iperjWriiien by divers Hands. .1 cou'd separate your 
Gold from their Copper :.. tbo’ I cou’d not give back to 
every Author his own Brass. 1B31 Scott frul. jo Jan., 
A fine fellow, imd what 1 call a heart of gold. 1863 Longf. 
p'f*ysule /tin n.Stgfid If in his gifts he can faithless 
n w in his love to me. 1877 Barinc- 

51 What a glorious world .. what 
of felicity it affords. 1896 
rtifnncf *.1/ entiling generosity that h.TS done 

almost as much to charm her public as has her voice of gold. 


thyng 

herd told. f»S3J> R- Hiu.rs 

? 1M6 J. Hf.yv.ooo /v 4 a 

(tWji WAmanmay bygotd todeerc, ai«S 1 . Goonwiw 
<1867) 124 Men will not, af our common 
proverb i«, buy gold too dear. 

o. The metal as employed for coating a surface, 
or as a pigment ; gilding. ’ 

1596 SiiAKS. Merck. F. it. vii. 36 Let’s see once more the 
saying grau’d in gold. 

d. /I. Kinds of gold. rare. [Cf. Or 1 in Littrd.] 
1683 Pettus Fleta Mitt, il xv. 142 After this manner ana 
method are to l>e proved all other Golds. 1765 H. WALrotn 
in Lett. Ciess Sujolh (iZsti) IJ . 314 Huge Imnting^pieces in 
frames of all-coloured golds. 


i* 4 . The metal as used for the ornamentation of 
textile fabrics ; gold thread (see 10) ; in early use 
often ■with the place of manufacture specified, xisgold 
of Brttgesy of Genoa, of Venice, Hence, textile 
materials embroidered with or partly consisting of 
this. 

c X340 Cursor M, 23452 (Trin.) _Wymmen. .in clol>mg als 
of riche golde [other MSS. of riche falde]. X465 Poston 
Lett. No. 978 III. 436 An unce of gold of Venyse. x5x6 
Si. Papers Dom, Hen. VIII, II. ii. 1565 The sayd ladyes 
heeds jnparj’lled with loos golld of damask, as well as 
with wovyn flat goold of damaske fete.]. x^S Rates 
Custom kos b itj b, Golde of bruges the maste viii. s. 1566 
in Hay Fleming Mary Q. cf Scots (1897) 499 Ten hankis 
off gold and ten hankis of silver the fynest that can 
be gottin. 1598 Shaks. Tam, Skr. it. u 356 Vallens of 
Venice gold, in needle worke. a 2800 in Scott Minsir. 
Scott. Bord. (1802) II. 78, 1 sail learn your turtle dow To 
lay gowd wP her hand. 

6. Used with defining -words in the names of 
various kinds of gold, alloys, counterfeit imitations 
of gold, etc. 

Angel, Crown, Ducat, Dutch, Fool’s, Fulminating, 
German, Gipsy, Graphic, Leaf, Mosaic, Roman, Standard, 
Virgin G. : see these words. 

Argental gold, native gold containing a percentage of 
silver ; coloured gold, gold that has had its lustre destroyed 
by nitric acid; unbumished goldor gold without 

lustre; dentist gold (see quot. 1858); dttke gold*t = ducat 
gold ; Etruscan gold = coloured gold ; fairy gold — fairy 
rnoney (see Fairy C2); green gold, gold alloyed with 
stiver; jnvelleps gold, 'an alloy containing three parts of 
gold to one of copper’ (Webster 1864); f lefrous gold (see 
quot.); Mannheim gold, a brass alloy of copper, zinc, and 
tin used in making cheap jewellery; mock gold, an alloy 
of copper, zinc, and platinum ; red gold, gold alloyed with 
copper; shell gold (see quot. 1727-41); spangle gold (see 
quot. i6rr); ‘tohite gold, ‘an alloy of about five parts of 
silver to one of gold ' (Funk). 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 603 Another ore of gold is the alloy 
with silver, or •argental gold, the electrum of Pliny, so 
called from its amber shade. 1858 Homans Cycl. Commerce 
835/2 •Dentist Gold is gold leaf carried no further in the 
process than that of the cutch, and should be perfectly pure 
gold. X683 Pettus Fleta Min, 11. i. 100 All Goldish oars 
.. have good *Duke gold. x6ti Shaks. Wint. T. in. iil. 
127 This is *Faiery Gold boy .. vp with 't, keepe it close. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vii, vhi. (X534) 172 b, Lede (of philo- 
sophers) is called *gold leprus. 1825 J. Nicholson Operai. 
Mechanic 714 *Manheim-gold, or Similor. x7*7-4i Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. V. Gold, *Shell Gold is that used by the illu- 
miners, .they put it in shells, where it sticks. j6tx Cotgr., 
Or en paille, *Spangle Gold, or Gold beaten thinne for 
Spangles. 

6. The colour of the metal; a bright golden 
yellotv. Ordinarily an absol. use of (he adj, (see 
Sb);^b«t in poetic and rhetorical lang. directly 
trait s/. from r. 

c X400 tr. Secreia Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 80 
Whos colour ys gold, lyk y% meen bytwen reed and 
?alwe. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 642 Many a colourd plume 
sprinkl'd with Gold. 1704 Pope Windsor For, ij8 His 
painted wings, and breast that flames with gold, x866 G. 
alACDONALO Ann. Q. Neighb. i. (1878) 15 Gazing at (he red 
and gold and green of the sunset sky. 1895 C. Roper 
Zigzag Trav. I. 5 Across this blue shot long rays of the 
most clear pinks and whites and golds. 

7 . Archery. The gilt centre or bull’s-eye of a 
target. To make a gold', to hit the bull’s-eye. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dnw. Der, \. 1. x. 189 Three hits running 
in the gold. 1882 Standard ^2 Aug. 6/4 The prize given. . 
for the lady making the greatest number of golds and reds 
at archery. 

II. attrib, and Comb. 

8 . simple attrib,, passing into adj, a. Made 
(wholly or partly) of gold; consisting of gold, 
f Also, gild^. 

c J203 Lay. 7048 His ha :3 wes sivulc swa beo 5 gold ivir. 
23 . . Sir Beues 2299 (S.) He may see in his goldryng, What 
any man dooth. 1483 Cath.Augl. 161/2 Gmde wyst, filum 
Aureum. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 6- ful. 1. in. 92 That Booke 
..That in Gold claspes, Lockes in the Golden storie. 16x7 
liloRVSON /////. I. lo Hangings of gold lether. 1727 So.mer- 
VJLLE Fable xiv, Fortune Hunter h. 146 A coblcr bidding 
foir For the gold-chain and next lord-mayor. 1837 
Sherwood H. Milner 111. xxii. 464 Two young lOxford] 
men, one of whom had a gold tassel. 1B84 F. J. Brittf.n 
Watch ^ Clocktn. 58 The gold spring is hammer-hardened. 

b. Gold-coloured, golden yellow. A\so, oldgold, 
having the colour of old gold, of a diill^ golden 
yellow with a brownish tinge. 

X590 Shaks. Mids. N, 11. i. ii 'iTic Cowslips tall, her pen- 
sioners bee, In their gold coats, spots you sec. Those be 
Rubies. X732 Pope lior. Sat, 11. ii. eo Yet bens of Guinea 
full as good 1 hold [a;; pheasant) Except you cal tlie feathers 
green and gold. 1776 aIickle tr. Canteens' Lusxad 77 'I’he 
purple blare.s, and the gold-stripe.s shine. z8o8 Scott Marnt. 

1. XV, His skin was fair, his ringlets gold. 1882 Miss Brad- 
don Mt. Royal II. x. 206 Loose flowing tea-gowms of old 
gold sateen. 

9 . General comb.; a. attributive, 

'Coast, ’Country, -lode, -ore, -scales, -vein, -yield. 

1530 Palsgr. 226/x *GoIde balance, foix, trehuchet. 1877 
Raymond S/aiist. Mines d* Mining 66 The *gold'coast of 
Klamath and Del Norte. 1831 Carlyle Sart. /vej. (1858) 
127 Wc are to guide out British Friends into the new , 
*Gold-countr>', and show them the mines. 1877 Raymond 
Statist, Mines ^ Mining 352 Some promising •gold-lodes 1 
have also been found. X340-70 A lex, tfr Dind. 525 yt grauel of 
the ground was of *gold ore. 2587 Fleming Contn. llolinsked 
HI. The blacke stone, which the goldfiners had said 

to hold gold, and therefore called the same Gold ore. X638 
Sanderson Serut. (i6Sx) The poor Indians. .parting 
W’ith a massic lump of gold^rc for a thrcc-halfpcny knife. 


1638 A. Tounshend in Cary Rotttulus ^ T. To Author, 
Avjb, In their •Gold-scales to weigh both liim and you. 
1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v, Aurum, Venx auri, 'golde 
veynes, 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. n. ii. X09 There al.<o 
Flinty and Hom-stony Gold Veins. 1877 RAYM0ND.S/a//x/. 
Mines d- Mining 234 The *goId-yieId was not less than 
$150,000. 

b. objective, as gold-beanitg, f -breathing, -con- 
taining, -promising, -seeking, -staining adjs. ; 
gold-finding, -gathering, -milting, -mining, -scek- 
iitg\ gold-broker, -diviner, -falsifer, -hunter, 
-layer, -prospector, -refner, -seeker, ■ Also Gold- 
beater, Gold-finer, Gold-washer, etc. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 742/2 *Gold-bearing deposits. 1600 
Nashe Summers Last Will 1493 \Vks. (Grosart) VI. 145 
•Golde-breathing Alcumisls. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Re/r. Free. 
Met. U. S, 539 A broad •gold-containing zone. xSyt B. Tay- 
lor (1875) II. T. ii. 18 Along what shafts and mines cor- 
roded, The *gold-diviner's steps are goaded. X593 Nasiie 
Strange Navs To Genilm. Rdrs., Wks. (Grosart) II. 184 
Our forenamed •Gold-falsifiers. 1852 Earp Gold Col. Aus- 
tralia 5 Many poor men make fortunes . . by the lottery of 
•gold-finding. 1877 Raymond S/a/isf, Mines <5- Mining 19 
During the early days of •gold-gathering. 1852 G. S. 
Rutter (title). Hints to *Gold-hunters. 18^ Boldrewood 
Miner's Right v. 48 One of the reckless gold-hunters. 1565 
Cooper Thesaurtis, Braciearius.. .a •golde layer : a gilter. 
1852 J. A. Phillips (title), *Gold-m?ning and Assaying; a 
Scientific Guide for Australian Emigrants.^ 1894H.NESOIT 
Bush Girts Rom. 197 The *gold-promising quartz pre- 
dominated. 1893 Month Feb. 205 He had been found alive 
byaparty of *gold-prospectors. 1891 Pall MallG.\<z'Dt<u 
7/2 A *goId-refiner of Clerkenwell, proved buying a quan- 
tity ofsilver from Clapham, 2852 Eko.v Gold Col. Australia 
130 A system which should give encouragement to *gold 
seekers. 1887 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 11/2 The prosecution 
of. .•gold-seeking in the Kimberley district. 2890 Boldre- 
wood Miner's Right xv. 150 The great gold-seeking multi- 
tude had swelled .. to the population of a province. 1603 
J. Davies Microeosmos, Extasie Wks. (Grosart) I. .91/1 
Vpon the verge of whose *gold-stayning haire, Illustrious 
Saphires ev’nly ranked were. 


c. instrumental (with pres, or pa. pple.), tgigold- 
bound, -broidered, -ceiled, -daubed, -decked, -em- 
broidered, -enwoven, '\-fourished, -graved, ■\-im- 
hased, -inlaid, -lit, -tnade, -mounted, -rolling, 
-slrttng, -studded, -wrought, etc., adjs. 

2605 Shaks. iv. i. 214 Thy haire Thou other •Gold- 

bound-brow, is like the first. 1823 Mrs. Hemans Siege 
Valencia ix. Poems (1875) 291 The ’'gold-broider’d mantle. 
a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (i7i») 39/* Nero's 
sky-resembling *goId-ceird halls. 1598 12 . Gilpin Skial. 
(j8^8> 56 All in *goJd-dawbed sutes. 2637 May Luennwt, 
Eijb, Arimaspians With *gold deck’d lockes. 1647 R. 
Stapylton fuvenat vr. 506 Her faire *gold-embroyder’d 
garment, 1W7 Morris fason xvii. 660 The •gold-enwoven 
crown. 1593 NASHE Christ's T. Wks, (Grosart) IV. 314 
1‘hough we glister it neuer so in our . . •golde-florishl 
garments. 2875 Browning ArisioPh, APol. 365^ A •gold- 
graved writing. 1602 Warner Ath. Eng. ix. xlvi. si8 Our 
•gold-imbascd World. 2853 Longf. Wayside^ Inn, Saga 
K. Olaf ii. 77 Harness *goId-mlaid and burnished; 1855 
Woman's Deiiotion 11 . 254 Her lovely *go!d-Ht ringlets. 
1630 Drayton Moses in. 302 A *gold-niad'e god how durst 
you euer name? 1828 Scott yml. 26 blay, A •gold- 
mounted pair of glasses, a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 4/1 "Gold-rolUng Tagus. 1607 111. vii. 

Gsb, The *goId strung harpe of Apollo. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad 1 . 1. 14 Pelides to the ground Flung the *go]d-studded 
wand. 2625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis v. xrii. 39 ^ 
A garland of •Gold-wrought Purple. 

d. similalive, as gold-bright, ^ -btmied, -green 
(sb. and adj.), -like, -red, -yellow adjs. 

2839 Bailey FesUts xix. (1848) 225 *Gold-briRht sta^ 
c 1430 Lyix;, ComPl. Bt. Knt, v.The sonne, *gold-burncd in 
his spere. 1830 Tennyson Recoil, Arab, Nts. 82 Fiush'd all 
the leaves wirii rich *gold-green. 2863 Kingsley ll'ater- 
Bah. i. 21 The great elm-trees in the gold-green meadows. 
2589 Warnf.r a lb. Eng. iv. xx. 86 A Globe-like head, a •Gold- 
like haire. 2839 Bailey xiv, (1848) 147 Hands.. Whose 

goId-Iike touch makes kings of men. 1871 Palcrave Lyr, 
/’orwr7sThe *gold-redaiJples. 1597 A. M.tr.Gtdl/emeau's 
Fr. Chirurg. 31 b/2 With *gouIaeyclJow strokes. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 4/2 Gold-yellow silk stockings. 

e. parasyntbetic, as gold -handed, -capped, 
-clasped, -crested, -fringed, -haired, -headed, -hilled, 
-robed, -sanded, -striped, -svalled, -winged adjs. 

2860 Dickens Let. 24 Sept., [Sydney] stood waving the 
•gold-banded cap. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 117 Three hundrw 
•gold-capt youths. x86x Miss Yokce Stokesley Secret w. 
(i86z) 44 A •gold-clasped Prayer Book. x8^ G.MERrmtJi 
Tragic Com. (1881) 37 Lucretia the gold-haired ; the gold- 
crested serpent. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2094/4 He has a p.^l^ 
of *Gold-fringed Gloves. 1621 G. Sandys OMds 

‘ will <5* test. 


hilted sword. 2855 Browning Men «5- JVonr. \\. Popularity 
ix, When *gold-robed he took the throne. 2591 Sylvester 
Du Barlas i. in. 122 •Gold-sanded Tagus. iZ^iPennyC^l. 
I. 78/2 The Red or •Gold-striped fvancty of 
Stanley /////. Philos, i. (1702) 53/2 Croesus .. Who to 
Gods did *GoId.waird Temples build., 2598 SvLvpTF.R Du 
Barlas ii. ii. ir. Babylon 536 'Gold-wingdd Morpheus. 

10. special comb. : gold-amalgam, gold com- 
bined with mercury in a soft or plastic st.atc (apj 
plied by Schneider in 1848 to a native form fotim* 
in small white grains) ; gold-bank (see quot.) » 
t gold-beat, f-boaton ppU adjs., adorned wun 
beaten gold; gold-boating, the act or process of 
beating out gold into leaf; gold bcotlo U.S., a 
name for various beetles of the families CIir)so- 
mclidx and Cassididru; gold beryl CimvRO- 
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BERTL ; gold-bob, a gold ornament (see Bob j^. 1 ) ; 
gold-book ~ Book sb, 12 ; gold-bug U.S., {a) « 
gold‘beetle (Funk) ; {V) a plutocrat, millionaire; also 
‘ a political nickname for an advocate of a single 
(gold) standard * (Funk) ; gold-carp = Goldfish ; 
gold-cloth, cloth of gold (see Cloth sb» 9 c) ; 
gold-digger « Digger 2 b ; also^/f^.; gold-digging, 
(<z) the action or occupation of digging for gold ; 
Ip) ph the place where gold-digging is carried on ; 
+ gold-drawer, one who draws gold wire ; gold- 
driver s= Gold-beater i ; gold-drop slangs a 
gold coin; gold-dropper (see quot. 1785); 'hgold- 
end-man, one who buys up broken pieces of gold ; 
gold-fever, the rage for going in search of gold; 
+ gold-finger, the third or ring-finger ; goldfinny, 
a fish of the wrasse family (see quot.) ; gold flat 
(see Flat sb ,^ 8 f) ; f gold-flint, flint containing 
gold ; gold-flux = Aventurine 1 ; gold-fringe, 
a moth (see quot.) ; t gold-ground a. , having a 
ground of gold ; gold-hammer, a gold-beater’s 
hammer; gold-head gold-headed; gold- 
heart fl., gold-hearted ; f gold-hewn — gold- 
beaten ; i* gold-house, a treasury ; gold-hunger, 
keen desire for gold ; + gold-mestling, brass ; 
gold-mill, a mill in which gold ore is crushed ; 
also Jig. ; gold-mint, a place where gold is 
coined ; gold-mouthed a., whose speech is golden; 
gold-note {U.S^^ a bank-note payable only in 
gold ; i" gold-paper — gold-foil ; gold plate, 
vessels made of gold ; gold-plating, gold in thin 
sheets ; gold-powder, gold in the form of or re- 
dnced to powder ; f also, in i8th c,, ? the name of 
somequackmedicine; fgold-prooffl., proof against 
being bribed or tempted by gold ; gold-purple 
(see quot.) ; f gold-quarrel, a gold-mine; gold- 
rain = golden rain (see quot. and Golden a. 10) ; 
gold-rush, a rush to goldfields in search of gold ; 
gold-sand, sand containing particles of gold ; also 
Jig.\ gold-shell, a shell on which powdered gold 
mixed with gum water is spread for painters’ use; 
goldsinny=^/(:^««j/; gold-size, a size laid on 
as a surface on which to apply gold-leaf; gold- 
akin, ? goldbeater’s skin ; gold-solder, f (a) = 
Chrysocolla I ; (b) an alloy for soldering gold ; 
gold-spanglO) gold-spot, names of moths (see 
quots.) ; gold-stone, t(rt) (see quot. 1626); (b) 
a piece of gold ore; (^) (see quot, 1850) ; (uf)« 
Aventurine i (in some mod. Diets.); f gold- 
stroke, the rubbing of gold on a touchstone in 
order to test it; gold swift, a moth (see quot.) ; 
gold-tail (moth), the mothPort/iesia c/nysorr/icea; 
gold-thirst, intense desire for gold; so gold- 
thirsty adj.; gold-thread (see quot. 1727-41); 
gold-web, f (a) cloth of gold ; (b) (see quot. 1 769) ; 
f gold-worm, a glow-worm. 

1850 Dana Jlfin. 555 *Gold Amalgam . . In small white 
grains as large as a pea. *889 Century Did., *Gold-bank^ 
a national banking association of a class organized under 
United States Revised Statutes to issue notes payable in 
gold coin. C1374 Chaucer Anel. Arc. 24 Theseus with 
the laurer corovned, in his chare *gold bete. CX386 — 
jFCnt.’s T. 1642 (Harl. MS.) '•Gold.beten [other MSS. gold- 
hewen] helmes. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 188 And louely ladies 
y-wrou5t..In many gay garmentes J»at weren gold-beten. 
1763-^ W. Lewis Comm. Phil.-TecJin. 50 The process of 
*goid-beatiiigisconsideiabIyinfluenced by theweather. 1807 
A. Aikin Did, Chem, 4 Min. I. 539 *Gold Beryl. 1694 
Echard 95 Top-knots, Fingle Fangles, and *Gold- 
Bobs. 1883 Fisheries Exkid. Catal. (ed. 4) 107 Crucian 
Carp, *Gold Carp. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) 1 . 1. 
287 *GoId cloth so wrought that nought of gold seemed 
there. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 305 We cheer the 
pale *gold-diggers. 1832 Earp Gold Col, Australia 160 
A case of e.xtraordinary success at the *gold-diggings has 
been related to us. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. Ixi, Be- 
cause of my refusal to become a slave to the gold-digging. 
1536-7 P. P. Exp. P'cess Mary (1831) 12 Payed to the 
*goldedrawer for Pypes and pyrles for a gowne to my 
ladys grace vij//. xviijf. 1662 Elegy on Cleveland 21 in 
C.’j Wks. (1687)284 As *Gold.drivers that make Spangles 
rare, Do beat the yielding Metal into Air. 1797 Mary 
RoniNsoN Walsingham II. 176 So touch the ■*goid drops 
..divide them among you. rtxyoo B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, ‘^Golii-droppers, Sweetners, Cheats, Sharpers. 1785 
Grose Did, Vulg. Tongxte,Gold‘droppers,^^x^e.x%\v\iQ6xQ^ 
a piece of gold, which they pick up in the_ presence of some 
unexperienced person for whom the trap is laid ; this they 
pretend to have found [etc.]. 1605 Marston, etc. Eashvard 
Hoe V. i. G3 b, His daughter that he has married a sciruy 
*gold-end man & his Premise. 1610 B. Jonson Alck. n. 1, 
He looks like a gold-end-man. x888 Barbour Clara ix. 13 
The *gold fever coursed through every vein, c xooo iEuFRic 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 158/36 Medicus, uel annularis, 
^goldfinger. 1836 Yarrclu Brit. Fishes 1 . ^96 The •Gold- 
finny, or Goldsinny, Crenilabrus Comubicus. 1683 Pettus 
Fleta Min. 11. i. loi *Gold flints which have not only Gold 
but silver also. 1694 Salmon Bale's Disp. 11715’' This 
Tincture if it be made out of Gold-FHnts, Pebles, or Sand, 
is none of the least Medicines. 1884 CasselVs Encycl. Did., 
*Gold'Jlux, avanturine. 18x9 G. Samouelle Entomol. 
Compeml. 427 Pyralis costalis, the *gold Fringe. 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. 1144 His Wardrobe .. With 
•gold-ground Velvets. 1763-6 W. Lewis Comm. Phil.- 
Techn. ^8 The •gold hammer, or finishing hammer weighs 
ten or eleven pounds. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. 


11. Magnificence 722 *GoId-head darts. 1869 Morris 
Earthly Par. (1870) III. iv. 6 Maidens' feet Bru.shing the 
■*gold-heart lilies, c 1386 *Gold hewen [see gold-beaten], 
c 1400 Sege ^erus. 755 pe gold-hcwcn helme ha-spep he 
blyue. 14.. AAS'. Ff.2.38, If. i33(Hal!iw.)The kyng 

to hys *golde-hows toke hys way. 165* H. L’Estrance 
Americans no And being still whetted and shatpned 

on with *Gold-hunger,theirsword devoured manyMyriades 
of the Americans, aiioa Ags. Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 334 
Anricalcum^ *goldmsesHnc. a 1200 Ibid. 550 Auricalcum, 
goldraestling. a 1400 PlowmaiCs T. 1. 187 Slyroppes gay of 
gold-mastling. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. n. iv. xi8 The 
building up of the *Gold-Mni. x88i Stevenson Virg. 
Puerisque 127 Hours . . dedicated to furious moiling in the 
gold-mill. 1530 PALSCR. 226/1 *GoIdemynt. 1593 Donne 
Sat. vi. 9 Poems (Grosari) I. 51 *Gold-mouth'd Spencer. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 34 An ymage of cure lady in 
*gold papyr. 1545 Rates Custom ho. biijb, Golde papers 
the groce ii.j. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel ii, gi A magnifi- 
cent temple.. its whole walls covered with •gold-plating. 
X743-4 ^IRS. Dclany Life 4 Corr. (i86x) II. 250 Your 
letter . . I believe drove away my headache . . : every testi- 
mony of your love and friendship is better to me than 
•gold-powder or sal volatile. xa39URE^/V/. Arts6isThc 
mechanical mode [of gilding] is the application of gold 
leaf or gold powder to various surfaces. <i x6it Beaum. 
& Fl. Maid's Trag.v. iv. Art thou *gold-prooff There’s 
for thee. ‘ 1849-50 Weale Did. Perms, “Gold Purple, 
or Cassiu^s purple precipitate, the compound oxide which 
is precipitated upon mixing the solutions of gold and 
tin. C147S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 798/1 j Aurifodina, 
a *goldquarelle. 1875 Knight Diet. Aleck., “Gdd-rain, 
(Pyrotechnics), small cubes 4 inch square, used instead of 
stars for rockets, etc. 1893 G. Tregarthen Austral. 
Comnnv. 158 The *gold-rush had introduced many unruly 
spirits. 1^3 Pettus Fleta Alin. 11. i. 101 [A nver] too 
small to inrich so many Gold-Mines with •Gold-sand. 
187^ E. Brennan Witch of Nemt, etc. 258 As the gold-sand 
of life disappears, a 1705 Ray Syn. Pise. (1713) 163 •Gold- 
sinny, Comuhiensium. 1769 Pennant 111. 209 The tail 
. .of the Goldsinny is even at the end. 26x1 Cotgr., Assietie 
a dorer, size to gild with, *gold size. 1842 Brande Did. 
Sci., etc., Gold she .. is drying oil mixed with calcined red 
ochre. 1^5 Rates Custom ho. b iij b, *Golde skinnes the 
kyppe x\ii.f. hiirf. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 454 marg.. 
Chrysocolla, i. •Gold-soder. 1842 Francis Did. Arts, Gold 
Solder, the alloy used for soldering gold articles is [etc.]. 
1819 G. Entomol. Compend. ^cr^Noctuabs adea, 

the •gold Spangle. Ibid. 422 Noctua Festucx, the •gold 
Spot. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 960 The *Gold-Stone, which is 
the Yellow Topaze. 1683 Pettus Fleta Alin. 11. ii. 112 If 
there be a great quantity of the Gold-stones, then there 
may be made more Ovens. 1850 Ainsworth Ovingdean 
Grange vi. iv. (i860) 196 An enormous mass of breccia, or 
goldstone, as the common folk call it. 1683 Pettus Fleta 
Min, ir. x. 128 That every Assayer may., so well order 
his •Gold stroak, that he may not be esteem’d as one 
without understanding. 18x9 G. Samouelle Entomol. 
Compend. 397 Hepialushedus, the *go1d Strife. 28x6 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol. (1817) II. 2X The *igold-tail-molh. <zz6i8 
Sylvester St. Lewis 423 A heart whose •Gold-Thirst never 
sat is. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) Isa. xiy, 4 How hath the 
oppressour ceased? and the *gold thlrstie Babel rested? 
CX386 Chaucer Monk's T, 485 Nettes of *gold threed 
hadde he greet plentee. 1623 Massinger Bondman 11. iii, 
Cheating heirs With your new counterfeit gold thread and 
gummed velvets. X7a7-4X Chambers Cycl., Gold Thread, 
or spun Gold, is- a flatted gold wrapped, or laid over a 
thread of silk, by twisting it with a wheel, and iron bobins. 
c 2420 Sir A madace (Camden) xlv, Thenne Sir Amadace he 
him cladde, And that was in a •gold webbe. ^69 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 189 To spin a (5old Web 
for covering Sweet-Meats .. when your sugar is melted it 
will be of a gold colour, take your ladle off the fire, and 
begin to spin it with a knife. 1483 Cath. Augl. 161/2 
A *(3olde woxme, nociiluea. 

b, in names of plants, as gold-balls = gold-cups ; 
gold basket, Alysstim saxatile ; gold-bloom, 
the marigold ; gold-chain, (a) the stonecrop, 
Stduma.crc \ (^) the laburnum; f gold-crap, -cups, 
names of a species of Kannncttlus ; gold-flower, 
t {a) Helichrysutn Stcechas ; (fi) the South African 
genus Goricria\ gold-knap, gold-ctips \ 

gold-lily, ? Amaryllis a%irea\ gold of pleasure, 
Camelina saliva ; gold-seed (see quot.) ; gold- 
shrub, Palicourea spcciosa {Treas. Jlot. 1866); 
gold-thread, Coptis irifoliaj so called from its 
fibrous yellow roots. 

1854 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. (1857) 1- 33 The Buttercup 
has several old English names. .Gold Cups and *Gold Balls 
are names now almost forgotten. 1857 Wright Did. Obs. 
^ Provinc. Eng., •Gold-bloom, the marigold. X857 Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. II. 331 Country people call it [Sedum 
acre] . . •Gold Chain. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., 
Des Bassinets, an herbe called crowfoote, *go!de crap, or 
yelow crawe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ni. Ixxiv. 421 Golde 
knoppe .. single and double, or els the garden *Golde- 
cuppe, and the wilde. 1849 Reverberations Goldcups 
in the meadows. 2578 Lvte Dodoens 1. Ixi. 89 *Golde 
floure, Motheworte, or Golden Stechados. 18x2 A.PlUmtre 
Lichtenstein's S. Africa 1 1 . t 66 The abundance oi gorteria, 
gold-flowers, which grow upon its banks. 2552 Holoet, 
“Gold-kuappe, or yelow craye herbe, . . batrachium, 
Chrisanihemum. 2736 Ainsworth Lat. Did. n, Poly- 
anthemon, . , An herb called crowfoot, goldcup, or gold- 
knap. 2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 39 b, Crowfoote. . It bearcth 
yelowe flower.s called *GoIdknops. 2842 Tennyson E. 
Morris 146 While the *gold-lily blows. 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. xxii. 2x4 *Goldc of pleasure, .is called properly 
Myagrum. 2882 G. Allen Colours Flowers ii. 43 The 
most primitive and simple forms have yellow flowers, as in 
the case of . . the gold-of-pleasure {Camelina sativd^. 2855 
Morton Cycl. Agfic. I. 596/2 These grains [of Cynosurus 
Crff/a/Krl commonly called seeds, being j'cllow, give rise to 
the provincial name of *gold seed applied to the .species. 
2806 JIoore Epist. ix. 90 Where the *gold-thread loves to 
creep. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 7 The root of Coptis 
trifolia, or Gold-thread, is a pure and powerful bitter. 


c. in the names of birds, as gold-breasted 
trumpeter, Psophia crepitans \ gold-capped 
weaver bird, Ploceus icUrocepkalus ; goldcrest 
-golden-crested wren (see Wren) ; gold-hammer, 
the yellow-hammer; gold-head, the pochard, 
Fuligula Jenna ; gold robin, the Baltimore oriole. 

2783 Latham Gen. Synopsis BirdsW. it. 793 •Gold-brea.sted 
Trumpeter. 2868 Wood Homes without H. xi. 205 The 
beautiful nest of the "Gold-capped Weaver bird. 2824 T. 
Forster Peren. Cal. in Miont Every-day Bk. II. 119 7'he 
king Of birds the •goldcrest, 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
“Gold-hammer, a Bird. 1744 State Co. Down xviii. 2^0 
Called the Pochard, or red-headed Widgeon, and in tins 
County .. commonly the *Gold Head. 2872 Whittier 
Pennsylv. Pilgrim 436 The *gold-robin cried A-swii g 
upon nis elm. 


Gold 2 (gGuld). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: a. i, 
4-6 golde, 5 goolde, 6 goold, gowl(e, 4- gold,' 
6- gould (9 dial, goode, goud). Sc. (and 
north.) 6guld, guilde, 6, 8 guild, 8 guil(l, gule, 
gool, 8-9 guU. [OE. golde wk. fem., app. related 
to GoldI; the marigold is called ‘gold-floWer’ 
in several of the cognate languages, as Dii. goud- 
bloem, goudsbloem (MDu. gouibloeme), G. gold- 
bluine, Sw. gtildblomma. 

In many dialects there is a difference In pronunciation 
between this sb. and Gold'. In the name of the plant, 
as also in mould -OE. molde, the northern dialects have 
generally the vowcl^ ordinarily corresponding to OE. 6, 
ME. close b, while in Gold^ the pronunciation descends 
normally from OE. gbld, ME. g6ld. (Cf. esp. Sc. guil{d, 
corn-marigold, with gowd, the metal.) The difference is 
doubtles-S due to the fact that the one word was disyllabic, 
the other monosyllabic, in OE. and early ME.] 

1 . '\^.'Yhtmx[\go\^{CaIendulaoj2cinalis). Obs. 
b. The com-marigold \Chrysanthemuin segelum). 
Freq. in pi. c. (see quot. 1882). Sometimes 
used by early writers to render L. intuba or 
cichorea (endive or chicory). 

The mediaeval L. names solsequium, heliotropium, &c. 
denote the marigold {Calendula), the sunflowenA'///tf«//i«j 
annuus) being then unknown in Europe. In mod. dialect 
use the name of 'white gold’ i.s sometimes given lo tlie 
ox-eye daisy {Chrysanthemum Ltueanthemum), the corn- 
mangold being then distinguished as the ‘yellow gold* 
(Bntten and Holland 1879', 

a. cixiooAgs. in \Vr,-Wfllcker 301/6 »S'(7/r^7«nr, golde. 
I?i3.. BeauchieJ Abbey Charter in Monast. Anglic. 
(i66i> II. 6x0 De terris suis .. h goldis mundandis. 2373 
Durham Hahnote Rolls (Surtees) 118 Injunclum est 
omnibus tenentibus vills quod evacuent quandam herbam 
vocatam gold.) ^2386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1071 lalousye, 
That wered of yelewe gooldes a gerland. 2390 Gower 
Cottf. II, 356 She sprung up out of the molde Into a flour, 
was named golde, Which slant governed of the sonne. 
rz42o Pallad. on Hvsb. v, 97 Oynouns, myntes, goordes, 
& goldys [L. intubx], c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 202/1 Goolde, 
\i^x\>^,soheqxiium .. calendula. 2523 Fitzherb. Ilusb. 

§ 20 There be diuers maner of wedes, as thisiyls .. dar- 
nolde, gouldes. Ibid. Golds .. isan yll wede, and groweih 
commonlye in barleye and pees. 2527 Andrew Brunswyke's 
Distyll. Waters cclxxxii. Tiva, Water of the herbe of 
gowfes or ruddes. Cicorea, sfonsa solis Sol seguittm in 
latyn. 2595 Spenser Col. Clout 342 With Roses dighl and 
Goolds. 2612 Drayton Poly-olb. xv. 266 The crimsin 
Darnell Flower, the Blew-boitle, and Gold. 1629 Parkinson 
Parndisi Ixiii. 298 We call them in English generally, 
either Golds or Marigolds. 2633 Gerarde’ s /ffr/'af Suppl., 
White Golds is great Daisy. 2790 W. Marshall Midi. Co. 
II. 437 Gloss., Golds, chrysanthemum segelum ; — corn 
marigolds. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Goode (N. Lane.) the ox-eye 
daisy. 28W .S’. W. Line. Gloss,, Goud or Gold, the yellow 
Corn Marigold. 

/3. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot, (1821) II. 164 He that 
sufferis his land to be fild with guld, or slclik unproffitabil 
W'edisfetc.]. 2563 W1N3F.T Wks. (1890* II. 59 Fra hand spring 
wp guild and humlokis. 2609 Skene Reg. ATaj. Table 8x 
Guilde iquhilk is ane pernicious herbe, or rather ane wide). 

? 17. . Scottish Saying in Jamieson s. v., The Gool, and the 
Gordon, and the Hudy Craw Are the greate'^t curses ever 
Moray saw. 2794 Statist, Acc. Scoil. XIII. 537 A weed 
with a yellow flower ihafurows among the corns, especi.Tlly 
in wet seasons, called Gool. 1794 HuTCHiNSON/f/r/.C«///r, 

I. z2otiote,Guils, a weed which infe.sted the cornland, totally 
rooted out, 1878 Cuntbld. Gloss., Gull, the corn-marigold. 

2 . Comb., as gold flower', also goldivced, -wort = 
sense i. Also fgool-riding Sc., the custom of 
searching fields for ‘golds’, a fine being imposed 
on the farmer for each plant found ; so gool-rider. 

CX325 Gloss. W, de Biblesxv. in Wright Voc. 162 Cy crest 
la flur de surcye [glossed golde-flurs (solicle)j. a 2400 Med. 
AIS. in Arehzol. XXX. 367 Y« golde flour is good lo sene. 
c 1400 Med. Wks. jsph C. (rSgg) 45 Take mat-felon and 
flouris of gold-wort. C1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 86/1 
Incuba, sponsa solis .. goldwort. Ibid. 88/i Kalendula, 
sponsa solis. .golduurt uel vodes. 2744-50 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. II. r. 19, I .saw a Field of Barley .. full of this 
Gould-weed. 2794 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XI IL 537 An old 
custom takes place in this parish [CargillJ, called Gool- 
riding. .Certain persons stiled gool-riders, were appointed 
to ride through the fields, search for gool, and [etc.]. 

Go'ld-Ijeatter. 

1 . One who beats out gold metal into thin plates 


gold-leaf. 

4x5 in York ATyst. Introd. 21 Goldbctcrs. 14^3. Act 
Hch. Ill, c 12 § I The Artificers .. that is to say Go de- 
ers [etc.1. ri525 Cocke LorelFs B. (Percy) 9 Bokell 
ythes, horse leches, and gold beters^ 1672 Bo\ le (^ nsid . 
ef. Exper. Philos. II. x. § 4-3'5Some9fourGo;d.beatere 
London. « x8oo Cowper Flatting Mil yi, U ls doomed 
sustain The thump after thump of a gold-water s mallet. 
>8 Gladstone- yV/z'. Mundixv. (1870) 522 The gold-beater 
1 , . smith, are known to Homer. 
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b. Goldbeater* s skiity a. prepared animal mem- 
brane employed to separate the leaves of gold-foil 
during the operation of beating ; sometimes used 
to cover wounds. 

1710 Steele Tatlerl^o. 266 f 3 Gold-beaters Skin applied 
to stop the Blood. ^ 1796 Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3} 
IV. 94 Leaves . . thin as gold beaters skin. 185* Morfit 
Tanning <5* Currying (1853) 540 Goldbeater's skin is pre- 
pared from the external or peritoneal coat of the coecum, 
or blind gut of neat cattle^ 

2 . (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Goldbeaters. .n genus of Coleopterous insects, 
remarkable for their beautiful golden-green and copper 
colours. 

Go’ld-CO^lotir. The colour of gold; a deep 
yellow. Also ottHb. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Omilk, 368 A lovely yellow or 
gold-colour. 179X YiKWwjtQtv, Berviollet's Dyeing W.u, ui. 
vii,The wax is coloured, .for aventurine or gold-colour with 
orpimcnt. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North ff S. xlvi, It's not a 
dead gold-colour, ma'am. It’s a straw-colour. xSSy Lady 
20 Jan. 38/3 A broad stripe of gold-colour plush. 

So Go'idoco^lonred a. 

1687 Lend. Gaz. No. 2224/4 A black Hat, with a gold 
coloured Hatband. X728 ^Arbuthnot Congr, Bees Misc. 
Wks. (1751) II. 149 A gold-coloxir’d FUe. 1854 Mrs. Gas- 
kell North ff S, xlvi, Oh, Dixon I not those horrid blue 
flowers to that dead gold-coloured gown. What taste ! 

Gold dust, go’ld-dust. 

1 . Gold in extremely fine particles, the form in 
which it is commonly obtained in a natural state. 

1703 Lend. Gaz. No. 3886/2, 80 Pound weight of Gold 
Dust. 1705 Bosman Guinea 8x Dust-Gold, or Gold-Dust 
. . almost as fine as Flower. X879 H. George Progr, < 5 * 
Pmi. I. iii. (1881) 55 Gold dust passed as currency by weight. 
^g. 1837 Hr. 5 Iartineao Soc, Ainer, IZ. 368 The day 
will come when their eyes will be cleansed from the gold- 
dust which blinds them. 

2. Bot. A popular name of Alyssum saxatile, 
tvhich bears a profusion of small yellow flowers. 
Also of Sedum acre (Britten & Holland iSyg). 

x866 in Treas, Bot. 539/2, 


t Golded, fpL a. Ohs. [f. Gold i + -ed 3 ] 

1 . Made of gold, golden. 

X38* Wyclif Baruch vi, 69 So ben the treenen wddls, 
and sylueren, and goldid. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
57 At the goldede gates slic aey Hyr dere s| 30 use comyn. 
1647 Ward Situ/. CobUr 40 Evangelicall policies should be 
framed * . by a golded Reed. 

2 . Possessed of gold, wealthy. 

c X4SO Pol, Poems (Rolls) IL 227 The grete and the goldede 
they made but a jape. x6io Histrio-viasiix 1, i, Vnmaske 
thy face thou minister of Time, .let thy golded hand, Rtde 
(with distinctlesse motion) on the eyes Of this fayre Chorus, 
till the Kaigne o( Peace, Hath propagated Plenty. 

Crolden (g^«>*ld*n), a. Forms: 3- golden; 
also 4,6 i<r.goldin,-yTi,(4 goldein,-un,coldm, 
5 goldene, -on, 6 -ing), 6 goulden, 8-9 . 5 V. gow- 
don, 9 dial, gooldon {superLy 6 goldnest, 7 
-enst). [f. Gold l -h -en ^ ^ taking the place of the 
earlierGlLDEN (q.v.^ CX.'X^w, gondeny G,golden.'\ 
1 . Made of gold, consisting of gold. 

The golden Jleece, the fabulous fleece of gold in search of 
which J ason went to Colchis ; {Order of ihd) Golden Fleece 
(see Fleece sb. ib). Golden ball, the apple of discord 
(see Apple 5). Golden gates, the gates of Heaven. 

c 1*75 Lav. 4251 J^e goldene \c 1205 guldene] croune. Ibid. 
14298 Ane goldene [c 1205 guldene] bolle. a 1300 Cursor M. 
6503 Agoldin calf j>ar-ofhai blu. X398TREVISA Barth.DeP. 
R. XVI. iv. (1495) SS 3 A thynne plate of golde of the whyche 
golden threde is made, c X400 Destr. Trov 667 The wethir 
was wonen, & aw^ borne. The grete gofdyn flesc with a 
greke noble. X548 Hall Chron., Rick, III., 38 b, To promes 
to the duke golden hilles and sylver ryvers, 1595 Chap- 
man Ovids Banquet Sence (1630) 18 With the goldnest 
•wTow *n his Quiver. <1x671 Lo. Fairfax Mem. (1699) n8 
The King was the golden ball cast between the two parties, 
the Parliament and the army. 1676 W. Row Contn, Blaids 
d-Xutobiog. xi, (1848) 352 A large Bible with golden clasps. 
2794 Burks My lord a-htinting, ,My lady's gown there’s 
gairs upon’l, And govvden flowers sac rare upon't. 2833 
Ht. hlARTiNEAU Berkeley the Banker 1. ii. 30 Golden 
guineas arc rare things now. 2887 UusKis Proeterita 11 . 
422 The higher religious souls, hoping to lead me to the 
golden gates, 

Ij. In ftg. expressions, referring to gold coin or 
money. 

. 1597 tt-'iVr Trenchvtonr (Gros.irt) BA Fish, 

ing wilh the golden hookc, which rich men onely layde 
covetous, n i6tS SVI-VESTEl! 
/n'^he Gt'W-ones .. Had oft their Fingers 

Baue the golden 

S DX- ni \ Tr? Massinoer 

ihe^Tn'r-rp'-t 

2 . Containing or yielding gold; auriferous. Of 
a countiy' or district ; Abounding in gold. The 
Golden StaiCy California. 

* 39 ® Tren isa Barth. De P, R, x\*. c\ ui. (wor^ 5,- Onhtr 
«as m oWc (>^10 callyd the golden londe. a x6x8 Sylvester 
NymnAlms^tj Pactolu<. Ganges and the golden Tay 
2G66 VKVvr.s Ann. Mirah. cevi. Some, bound for (Guinea* 
golden S.md lo find. lyox De Foe True-born Bug. 6 The 
golden niincA of Mexico. 2819 Heoer Hymn * From 
Gryenlandt icy Mountains* U here Afric’s sunny foun- 
t-ains Roll down ihclr golden sand. 1893 Guktkr Miss 
Dh'idends 23S, Z thought .a tour of ‘ the Golden State * 
would plc.asc me. 


3 . Of the colour of gold ; that shines like gold. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 27865 (Arundel MS.) To vs J?er brast a 
goldein leme. 255* Huloet, Golden heere, chrysocoma. 
26*4 Hevwood Captives 1. i. The blackest serpents weare 
the goldeost scales, 27*5 Pope Odyss. xv. 444 Her rich 
valHes wave with golden cxim. 1B38 L\'ttos Leila 1. ii, 
The hair and curling beard were of a deep golden colour. 
28^ AIrs. Stowe Uncle^ Tom*sC.xi\. 107 She saw sunshine 
sparkling on the water, in golden ripples. 

fiP' *S 4 ® Hall Chron., Hen. VJl, 32 Belevinge no fraude 
nor deceate to be hid or cloked undre this golden tale. 
2588 Shaks. Tit, A. IV. iv, 97 For 1 can smooth and fill his 
aged care, With golden promises. 2795 Macneill Will ^ 
fean 11. xxv, A* his gowden prospects vanish'd. 

b. In the names of several kinds of tobacco, 
e.g, ‘ Golden Cloud*, * Golden Flake*, etc. 

£ Resembling gold in value; most excellent, 
important, or precious, f Golden vein [— medX. 
venamtreayG^r,goldader\ : the hsemorrhoidal vein. 

2498 W. DE Worde (title\ Here liegynnelh the legende 
named in Latyn Legenda Aurea that is to saye in Englysshe 
the Golden Legende. For lyke as passeth golde in valewe 
all other metallys, so this legende excelleth all other bookes. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 244 b, Men & women, 
bolhe rude & vnlerned that haue spoken golden wordes. 

2527 Andrew Brtmswyke's Dlstyll. Waters Dija/i The 
same (great plantayn water) is good agaynste the flode & 
bledynge of the golden vayne. sS59 Morwyno Evonym. 255 
Of waters of vertues or golden waters. 1605 Shaks, Macb. 

I. vii. 33, 1 haue bought Golden Opinions from all sorts 
of people. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (2658) 197 It hath 
been proved for a golden remedy, to take and anoint it uitb 
Goats-grease. 2739 Cibber Apot. (1756) II. 35 He was a 
golden actor. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome {2846) I. vii. 202 
He had a golden wit within. 

b. Of time, an opportunity: Of inestimable value; 
exceedingly favourable or propitious. 

x6ox Shaks. Tvael, N, v. i. 301 When that is knowne, and 
golden time conuents. 2646 J. Hall Hors Vao. 20 'Tis . . 
unsufferable , . to let the Golden houres of the morning 
passe without ad/antage. 2703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 156, 

I snatch'd the glorious, golden opportunity. 2806-7 J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 11. xviii, At such 
a golden moment as this. 2884 Earl Gbev in xgf/t Cent. 
Mar. 514 The golden opportunity was thrown away. 

5 . Ofrules, precepts, etc.: Of inestimable utility ; 
often spec, with reference to the precept, * whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so lo them' {Afatt, vii. 12). 

2674 R. Godfrey Inj. 4- Ab. Physic 54 Whilst forgetting 
that Golden Law do as you would be done by, they make 
self the center of their actions. 2742 Watts Improv. Mind 
i. xiv. § 8 Such is that golden prindple of morality which 
our ble.'ised Lord has given us. 2807 Med. Jml, XVII, 242 
The best rule in this respect is . . the golden rule of Dr. 

J enner : not to take matter after the areola begins to spread. 
2885 Howells Silas Laphatn II. xxv, In our dealings with 
each other we should be guided by the Golden Rule. 1887 
HvsKtK Prsterita II. 13 * When you have got loo much to 
do, don’t do it — a golden saying. 

+ b, Afatk, ne golden rule yXAx^tdit 

XS4X RECORDE<?r. Arles 240 The rule of Propor- 
tions, whiche for his cxcellenae is called the Golden rule. 
2572 Digces Pantoni. i. xiv. Ej, Bjr the rule (called the 
golden precept). 2636 Featly Clovis Myst. xxi.^ 279 The 
rule of three, or golden rule, as it is called in sacred 
algebray. 2806 Hutton Course Math. I. 44 The Rule of 
Three, .is often called the Golden Rule. 

c. Golden meaUj the avoidance of excess in either 
direction [tr.L,aKr^a mediocritaSy Hor. Odesii.r., 5]. 

2587 Mirr. Mag. (1815) I. 52 The golden meanc is best. 
2590 Spenser F, Q. ii. ii. Argt., The face of golden Mcaiie : 
Her sisters, two Extremities, Strive her to banish cleane. 
1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence i. i. We, whom for our 
high births, they conclude The onely free men, are the onely 
slaves : Happy the golden meanc I 27x5 Pope Odrss. xv. 
80 Both the golden mean alike condemn, a xBx? T. Dwight 
Trav. New Eng. etc. (2821) II. 269 That middle stale of 
poverty, which so long, and so often, has been termed 
Golden. iSrz-a Wordsw. Sacheverel, As if a Church .. 
must owe To opposites and fierce extremes her life, — Not 
to the golden mean. 

6. Golden number [tr. raed.L. aureus numerus ; 
so called from its importance in calculating the 
date of Easter] : the number of any year in the 
Metonic lunar cycle of nineteen years. 

This number for a year n of the (Christian era is fa) ihe 
remainder of (H+2)-f- 19, or {b) if there be no remainder, 19. 
Hence these numbers are retained in the ecclesiastical 
calendar in connexion with the computation of the time of 
Easter. The golden number is found by adding i to the 
remainder left after dividing the number of the year 
by 29. 

2352 iSX’. Cew.Proyer, /IfwanoM*, The Golden Number. 
2562 Eden Arte Nastig, 11. vi. 30b, This present yearc of 
2545, w® baue .7. of the golden number. 2594 Blundevil I 
Exert, vii. L (1636) 654 The Golden number ^is the number 
of 19, proceeding from x to ro,and so to begin againe at t. 
2686 VuoT Staffordsh..\j\ TncyscrupJed not lo.set them in 
the margins of their Calendars in characters of gold, whence 
they are stiled to this day, also the golden number. 

7 . Of a time or epoch : Characterized by great 
prosperity and happiness ; flourishing, joyous, 
t Golden tvorld >s.Go\A>zji age. 

2530 TiNDALEPme/. Prelates M\}\s, Then they called a 
parliament (as though the golden worlde sbuld come agayne). 
2548 Mku. Chron., Heft. PIl,2K>h, That golden worlde of 
'lully. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, v. iiL joo Tydings do I 
bring, and luckic fo>'eA,and golden Times. j 6 oo—A, V.L. 

J. i. 125 (llieyj fleet the time carelexly as they did in the 
golden world. xMx Cowley Disc, Govt. O, Cronrwell Ess. 
(1669)72 ITie golden times of our late Princes. 2775 Burke 
Corr. (1844) 11 . 90 Your gentleman does welt to cat! the days 
of Lord Cure golden. 2855 Macalxas' Hist. Eng. xviit. 


IV. 174 In the golden days of the Plot he had been allowed 
three tirnes as much. 2877 Tennyson Harold iv. HI, Our 
day .. will not shine Less than a star among the goldenest 
hours or Alfred. 

f 8. Pertaining to gold (as the object of desire, 
pursuit, etc.). Obs.. 

2613 Porch AS (1614) 817 He would carry them 

where their Golden thirst should be satisfied. 26*3 R. Job- 
son {title\ The Golden Trade, or a discovery of the River 
Gambia and the golden Track of the Ethiopians, 2700 De 
Foe Capt. Singleton vii. (2840) zso Ihus ended our first 
golden adventure. 

9 . Comb, a, with adjs. of colour, 

-chestnut, -green, -olive, -redy -ycUoto. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants{e^ 3) IV. 172 Juicegolden 
yellow. 2863-5 Thomson Sunday at Hampstead vm, Ihe 
great dusk emerald golden-green. 2865 Earl Derby Iliad 
xr. 777 Golden-chesnut mares. 1891 Leeds Mercury 27 Apr, 
4/7 A dress of golden brown silk. 

b. quasi-adverbial Svith or like gold *, golden- 
gleamingt -glowingy -wrought. 

1777 Potter cEschylus, Agaviem. 231 Golden-gleaming 
ra>’S. 1796 T. Townshesd Poems And in her pearly 
handabTe She held of golden-glowing wire. 2870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 49 Her array all golden-wrought. 

c. parasynthetic, as f golden-aged, -coloured, 
-fettered, -fleeced, footed, -fruited, -haired, -hilled, 
-locked, -railed, slopf, -tongued, -trapped, 
-wingedy -wiredy etc. 

2568 T. Howell Arb. Aviitie (1879) 202 To runne the 
race of Nestors yeeres, a *golden aged man. c x 6 to Sir J". 
Melvil Mem. (1735) 98 She [(^ueen Elizabethl delighted to 
show her *golden-coloured Hair wearing a Caul and Bonnet. 
2824 J. Bovvrinc Ba/aznofi Anthol. 46 Many a •golden- 
fetter a fool. 2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. 118 The 
•golden-fleeced Sheep. 2757 Dyer Fleece iii. 405 Around 
the globe, The •golden footed sciences their path Mark, like 
the sun. a 2835 Mrs. Hemans Dreams Heaven Poems 
•287s) 528 In .. *golden-fruited grove. 255a Huloet, 
•Golden heered, or hauynge golden heere or lockes, cktyso- 
comus. 1850 Mrs- 'Browuiuo Pocfus II. ^73 Thou golden- 
haired, and silver-voiced child. 2646 Crashaw Musils 
Duel Poems 89 A *golden-headed harvest. 2859 Tennyson 
Enid Nor weapon, save a •golden-hilted brand. 2872 
Earle PhiloU Eng. Tongue § 660 c, A brave, bold, *goIden- 
locked boy. 2833 Tennyson Pal. Art xii. The light aerial 
gallery, *golden-rail’d, Burnt like a fringe of fire. 2599 
Marston Sco. Villnnie i. iii, 107 When some slie, •golden- 
slopt Castilio Can- cut a manors strings at Primero. 2645 
Howell Dodona ''5 Grove loi Thatflexanimous and*goldeii 
loungd Orator. 2648-99 Jos. Beaumont /Vyc//r ix. cliii, The 
Sun . . had from the east Prick'd forth his •Golden-trapped 
Steeds, c 26*5 Milton Death P'air Infant 57 Or wert thou 
of the *golden-wlngdd host. 2596 Titz-Csffray Sir /*. 
Drake (2881)25 Her silver-feathered turtle-doves, ^Vbich In 
their *golden-wired cage remaine. 

10 . Spedalued combinations and phrases, as 
golden balls (see Ball sb. 20) ; golden book, a 
register of the nobility of the state of Venice; 
golden-bull (see Bull sb,“ 3); golden-comb, 
some kind of shellfish ; golden ear, a moth, /(y* 
draria nictilans] golden earth, yellow arsenic or 
orpiment ; golden-fly *= golden-wasp ; golden- 
knop, a lady-bird ; golden maid, the fish Creni- 
lahrus nielops or linca ; golden-mouth, used to 
render the name Chrysostom (see Gildek a. 1 b) ; 
golden-mouthedtz., whose speech is golden (used 
chiefly as prec.) ; golden perch, * a fresh-water 
fish of Australia, Ctcnolatcs ambi^tus* (Morris); 

golden-poll (see quots.and Gilt-head) ; golden 
rain, a kind of firework forming a shower of golden 


sparks ; golden-ring (see quot.) ; golden shower 
^golden rain', golden spur, a papal order, the 
order of St. Sylvester ; golden star, ‘ a kind of 
monstrance or ciboriiim used at Rome in the Papal 
High Mass onEaster-day * (Lee Gloss. Eccl. Term 
1S77) ; golden sulphide, sulphuret, persulphide 
of antimony or antimony pentasulpbidc, Sh^ S3 
(Watts Diet. Chem. I, 334) ; golden syrup (see 
Stkup) ; golden-wasp, a brightly-colour^ h) * 
menopterous insect of tlie family Chr)^sididx, esp. 
Chtysis ignita ; golden wedding (see Wedding) \ 
golden wrasse === golden maid', f golden yard, 
the belt of Orion (see quot.). 

272a Lend. Gaz. No. 5022/6 The Scnale. .desijpis to open 
the *Gotden Book, to enter such Persons as will buy ibe 
Nobility of Venice for themselves or Families. 1863 Kjnc.s- 
LEV Waier-Bab.y.igzlavtcocWcsanA wbclksandmiorsheUs. 
and sea-cucumbers and •goldcn-combs. 2829 G. Samoullue 
Eniornol. Compend. 423 Ncctua auricula. The golucn 
Ear. 2567 Maplet Gr. Porest 10 The Mone Arscnick. .wnicii 
also they call the •golden earth. 2813 Crabo Technol. Dfct.* 
*Goldenfly, an insect so called from Its gilt bod>% wJuen ts 
generally found in the holes of old walls, the Chrysts 
Linnxus. 2692 Ray S. <5- E. C, Words, /»/V//a/, the,. lady- 
bird. I have heard this insect in other places called a golucn- 

knop. <2x825 Fobbv Fee. a*. G olden-knop. >8*7 
Hone Every-day Bk. If. 108 The fish c.illed ^golden 
were picked up on Brighton beach, c 1340 C 
(Kairfi) John tellyth x-s aU *gold>'n- 

mowthe. 254 *T,Bfcon /’r<yerxxxiii. Oja,5.jonn 

golden mouth. 2887 T. W. At.i.iES Throne of ruhermau 
320 ITiis is borne witness to already by the C»oldcnntouin 

himself. 2577tr. Bul/ingeds Decadesliy^s) jryChryv^yomt 

that *goldcn-mouthed man. 1596 >iT2’<;KrfKr.Y orr . 
Drake {tZlt) st Goldcn-moulhed Drayton mustcall. 2055 
Moufkt & Bknnkt Health's Improv. (174^) Luctrnx. 
Gilt-he.'ids or •Golden-poles, arc very little unlike the Oour- 
nard, save that it seems about (he Noddle of *hc ZleaUas 
iho* it were all Ijcspriukled with Gold-filmg*. 2892 Pall Mmi 



GOLDEN. 

G. X Nov. 5/2 The * *Golden Rain .jsa mixture of charcoal, 
saltpetre, and sulphur charged into a small yellcw case. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, *Golden'ringy a Worm that gnaws the Vine, 
and wraps it self up in its Leaves. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 4,^0 
Star.s for *golden showers, nitre 16; sulphur, xo [etc.]. 
1817 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 11 . 234 The *golden-wasp tribe 
also {.Chrysis and Parnopes) . . roll themselves up . . into a 
little ball when alarmed. 1551 Recorde Cast. Kmr.vl. 
(1556) 268 Other thre stande a.s bullions set in his gyrdle, and 
are called by manye englyshe men the ^Golden yarde, 

b. in the names of plants, as + golden apple, 
the tomato ; golden-ball dial, {a) the globe 
flower, TroUitis enrop?ens\ {b) the guelder-rose, 
Viburnum Opiiliis (Britten & Holland Plantm. 
1879); golden-chain diaLy the laburnum; golden- 
club, the American plant Oroniium aquaticum ; 
golden-crown, the American genus Ckryso- 
stemina {Treas. Bot. 1866); golden cudweed, 
Helichrysum orientale\ also Pierocaulon virga^ 
turn (Grisebach Flora W, Ind. 1864); golden- 
cup, a popular name of various species of Ranun- 
culus, Callka, Trollius ; golden dust = Gold- 
dust 2 ; golden feather, the common golden- 
leaved Pyrethruin ; golden flower, the corn 
marigold ; golden flower of Peru, the sun- 
flower ; golden-hair, Chtysocoma comaurea (Pax- 
ton Bot. Diet. 1840); golden herb, the orach; 
golden-knob = golden-cup \ golden-locks, a 
name for various plants, now esp. the fern Poly- 
podiurn vulgare ; also Pierocaulon virgatum 
(Grisebach Flora PV. Ind. 1864); i* golden- 
lungwort, Ray’s name for the Wall Hawkweed, 
Hiercuutm murorumx + golden Mary, ? the 
marigold ; golden moss, f {a) the moss Poly- 
trichum commune ; ( 3 ) the stonecrop, Sedum 

acre \ golden mothwort = golden cudweed ; 
golden nugget (see quot.) ; golden oat, the 
yellow oat-grass ; golden osier, (a) Salix vitel- 
lina ; (^) Myrica Gale \ golden pert, Gratiola 
aiirea ( Treas. Bat.i^6G) ; golden samphire, 
crithmoides ; golden saxifrage, the genus Ckryso- 
splenium ; golden-seal, ^Hydrastis Canadensis of 
N. America; golden-spoon, the West Indian plant 
Byrsonima einerea ; golden spur, a variety of 
daffodil ; golden thistle, the composite genus 
ScolymuSy esp. S, hispanicus*, golden trefoil, 
Hepatica triloba ; golden tuft, Pierocaulon virga- 
tum\ formeilyalso applied to other plants; golden- 
withy, Gale. Also Golden-rod. 

2578 Lytk Dodoens in. Ixxxvi, 439 Of Amorus Apples or 
•Golden Apples, i860 Worcester, a perennial 

aquatic plant, bearing yellow flowers. 1597 Oerarde 
Herbal \\. exevi. § 2. 520 Golden Motherwort is called 
in English . . •Golden Cudweed; being doubtIe.sse a kinde 
of Gfuiphaliumi or Cudweede. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet, *Golden cup [herb]. Polyanthevtou. 1879 Britten 
& Holland Plant-n., Golden cup. Ranunenlus acris, R. 
buibostfSf R, Ptcarin, and R, repens. 1886 Elworthy 
IV. Somerset JVord-bi., Golden cup. x. Marsh marigold. 
The usual name. Calllut Palustris . .0 Ranunculus glohosa. 
1878 R. Thompson's GardenePs Assist. 79s Pyrethrum 
Parthenium aureuvt, one of the very finest and hardiest of 
all golden-leaved plants used in carpet bedding, is well 
known. .under the name of *golden feather, 1551 Turner 
Herbal i. Kj b, Chrysanthemom orcalchas hath floures 
wonderfully shynynge yellowe. ..The herbe may be called 
in Englysh *goldenfioure. x866 Treas. Bot., Golden-flower, 
Chrysanthemum. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n. xxxiv. 191 The 
Indian Sunne,or *golden floure of Perrowe. .groweih to the 
length of thirtene or fourctenne foote. 1736 Ainsworth 
Lat, Diet., Airipiex .. An herb called orage, or orach ; 
•golden herb. 1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 1. 218 They 
love a tale of scandal to their hearts, And his had been 
as quick in birth a.s golden-herb. 1835 W. Baxter Brit. 
Phxnog. Bot. 11. 153 Caltha pnlustris .. *GoIden-knobs. 
1882 Hardwicke's Science Gossip XVIII. 165 Local Names 
extant in rural Oxford.shirc . . * golden knobs buttercups. 
1736 Bailey Housk. Did. 305 *Goldefi- Locks call’d also 
Golden tufts. 1844 E. Newman Brit, Ferns (ed, 2) 1x2 It 
{PoModium r'ulgare'\..Y\ called by these gatherers Golden 
Locks, and Golden Maiden.hair. 1670 Ray Catal. Plant. 
Angl. 255 Pulmonaria GalUca sh>e anrea, . . French or 
•Golden Lungwort. 1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 62 So 
opens loyall *golden Mary. 1597 Gerarde Herbal hi. 
cIviijThis is called in English Goldilockes PoIytrichon..It 
might also be termed *Golden Mosse, or Hairie Mosse. 1863 
Berkeley Brit. Mosses i. i Sedum the Golden Moss 

of every cottager. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. exevi. 519 Of 
’Golden Mothwoort, or Cudweede. 1882 Garden 19 Aug. 
1 56/2 Balsamita grandiJJora . . or *Golden N ugget . . a good 
and effective hardy pLant. 1842 C. W. Johnson Fanner's 
Encycl. 150/2 Avena Favescens, *Golden oat or yellow oat- 
grass. 1838 Loudon Arboretum Bril. III. i528o/T//rwVr/- 
tina L. The . .yellow Willow, or *GoIden Osier. 1856 W. A. 
Bbomfield Flora Vectensis 466 Golden Withy.. Golden 
Osier. 1776 Withering .^nV. Plants II. 515 Elecampane 
. . *Golden Samphire. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ir. cii. 288 The 
•golden Saxifrage groweih in certayne moyst and waterie 
places. 1897 Willis Ploivcr. PI. II. 198 *Golden-seal .. is 
used as a tonic. 1893 Daily Hezvs 28 Mar. 2/2 •Golden 
spur, .a magnificent trumpet daffodil of brilliant colour and 
noble form. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccclxiv, 993 Carduus 
Chrysanihemus. The •golden Thistle. Ibid, cccclxxxvii. 
1031 Of noble Lyuerwoort, or *golden Trefoile. Ibid. 11. 
exevi. 520C0W/1 aiirra. ’Golden tuft- i 685 Ray Hist. Plant. 
I. VI. X. 280 Siceehas eitrina . . Oriental Goldy-locks or 
Golden-tufls. 1864 Grisebach Flora IV. Ind. 784/x Golden- 
tuft. Pierocaulon virgatum. 1847-78 Halliwell, *GoIdett’ 
ziritky, bog myrtle. 
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c. in the names of varieties of fruit, esp. apples, 
as f golden-doucet, -drop, t ducat-douoet, 
t munday, -pippin, -rennet, t russet, + rusaet- 
ing. 

1664 Evelyn JCal. Hort. (17291 lOi Apples . . *Golden 
Boucet. a 1825 Forby Voc. Mj^nglta, *Golden-drop, the 
variety of plum, called in our catalogues of fruits .. ffmjJ 
ePor. 1882 Garden at Jan. 48/2 That king of dessert Plums 
— the old Golden Drop. 1883 [see Drop 10 fj. X747MRS. 
Glasse Cookery xxi. 164 Ihe *golden Ducket Dauset .. 
Apples. 1725 Bradley D/c/. s.v. AppiepCc^Atxs Mun- 
day. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to AbbS Conti 31 Oct., 
'I'he honest English squire.. who verily believes .. that the 
African fruits have not so fine a flavour as *goIden pippins. 
1823 J. Badcock Dom. Antttsem. 47 The golden pippin has 
gradually become a shy grower in this country.^ 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Tenham, [Tenhaml being me 
place where Richard Harris, fruiterer to Henry VIII. first 
planted cherries, pippins, and •golden-renates. 1824 Miss 
Mitforo Village Ser. 1. 1x863) 47 That great tree, bending 
with the weight of its golden-rennets. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (i729» 232 •Golden Russet. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 
535 The Aromatick or •Golden Russeting. 

d. in the names of birds, as golden back, * the 
American golden plover, Charadrtus domintcus* 
{Cent. Diet.) \ golden-head (see quot.) ; golden- 
wing, the golden-winged woodpecker {Colaptcs 
auratus). Also golden-breasted vulture, golden- 
cheeked warbler \ golden-crested kinglet, regulus, 
wren ; golden-crowned kinglet, sparrow, thrush, 
wren \ golden eagle, tnanakin, oriole, pheasant, 
plover, robin, warblcr\ golden-winged warbler, 
woodpecker \ see the sbs. Also Golden-ete. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., *Goldcn-head, a name by 
which some have called the anas artica clusii, a web 
footed fowl, common on our shores. 1885 Swainson PreaK 
Names Birds 154 Wigeon (Mareca penelope). head, 

or Yellow poll. The male is so called on the east coast of 
Ireland. 1895 Athintic Monthly }v\y6s, I had a call from 
a family of flickers or •goldenwings. 

Golden (g^“‘ld’n), v. rare. [f. the adj.] a. 
trans. To cover or tinge with a golden hue. b. 
intr. To assume a golden colour. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11. 307 The sun strikes, 
through the farthest mist, The city’s spire to golden. x866 
Neale Sequences 4- Hymns 187 The pumpkin ripened and 
goldened. 18. . Lowell Endymion iv. Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 
152 Like loose mists that blow Across her crescent, golden- 
ing as they go. 

Hence Go'ldened, Go’ldening///. adjs, 

1863 A, B, Grosart Small Sins (ed, 2) 102 The goldening 
sunlight. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. xti. (ed. 4) 237 Sails 
showing brightly In the goldened light. 

Golden age. [tr. L. aurea sta5\ see Golden 

a. 7 and Aoe sb. 1 1.] The first and best age of the 
world, in which, according to the Greek and Roman 
poets, mankind lived in a state of ideal prosperity 
and happiness, free from all trouble or crime. (Cf, 
Hesiod Wks. ^ Days 108, Ovid Met. i. 89.) Hence, 
tlie period in which a nation, etc., is at its highest 
state of prosperity, or in which some department 
of human activity is at its acme of excellence. 

Often applied to the finest period of Lat. literature (Cicero 
to Ovid), in contrast to the 'silver age ’ which succeeded. 

Eden Decades iii. viii. 134 As wee reade of them 
whiche in oulde tyme lyucd in the golden age. 16x0 Shaks. 
Temp. 11, i. 168, 1 would with such perfection goueme Sir : 
T’ Excell the Golden Age, *685 Dry den A Ibion ^ A Ibanus 
Pref., Those first times,which Poetscall the Golden Age. 1700 
— Fables Pref., With Ovid ended the golden age of the 
Roman tongue. 1732 Berkeley Alei/hr. v. § 25 In the 
golden age \as the Italians call it) of Leo the Tenth, 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. 11. i. 44 The golden age ofRoman law 
was .. Pagan. 1875 Stubbs Cottst. Hist. II. xv. 299 The 
thirteenth century is the golden age of English churchman- 
ship. 

tGoTdeney- Ohs. Also 6-7 goldii(e)y, 
gold(e)nie, golden-eye. [? f. Golden a. + -y 4 ; 
cf. Blacky, Brownie, etc. The form golden-eye 
is prob, due to a misunderstanding.] The name 
of some fish, perhaps the golden wrasse, but com- 
monly used (like Gilt-head) to render 1 .. aurata 
or scarus. 

1552 Huloet S.V., Gilt hed or goldney fishe which cheweth 
like a beast, aurata marina. x^9 Cocan Haven Health 
clxxxiv. (1636) 167 Among which he [Galen] reckoneih the 
whiting, the perch, the gilthead orgoldnic. 1591 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. v. 3x4 {margiri) The Golden-eye or Guilt-head. 
i66r Lovell Hist. Anitn. ff Min. Introd., Fishes, which 
are .. saxatile, living neer stones, and are squammose ; as 
the Golden eye. 

Go'lden-eye. 

1 . a. A sea-duct of the genus Clangida, esp. C. 
glaucion. b, ‘The bird MelHhreptus lumtlatm ' 
(Moriis.^Krf>-a/ £«.?■. 1898). c.TheTufted Duck, 
Fuligiila cristata (Newton Diet. Birds 368). 

a. 1678 Ray IVillughby's Omith. Golden-eye.. 

The Irides of the Eyes are of a lovely yellow or gold- 
colour. 1709 DeRHAM in PhiL Trans. XXVI. 466 Anas \ 
Platyrkynchosmas Aldrov. The Golden-Eye. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 460 Goldeneye .. These birds 
frequent fresh water, as well as the sea. x8io Crabbe 
Borough, P. Grimes, Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry Of 
fishing gull, or clanging golden-eye. 1870 Athettsntvt 20 
Aug. 232/3 Widgeon, teal, golden;eye, and other duck, 
abound in the neighbourhood of Quickjock. 

b. 1827 Vigors & Horsfield in Trans. Linn. Soc, XV. 
315 Lunulata .. ‘This bird', Mr. Caley says, *k called 
Golden-Eye by the settlers *. 


GOLD-FINDEB. 

2 . ‘ A fish, Hyodosi chtysopsis, having a large eye 
with yellow iris ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

3 . A neuropterous insect of the genus Chrysopn. 

*753 .Cuambers Cyct. Suf'p., the golden eye,. . 

a species of fly, so called from the beautiful gold colour of 
Its eyes. 1862 Golden-eye Fly (//rwen?- 

bxus perla or Chrysopa perla\. 

Goldenly (g^o*ld’nli), adv. [f. Golden a. + 

-LY ^.] 

1 . In a golden manner ; e-xcellenlly, splendidly. 
1600 Shaks. A, V, L. i. i. 6 My brother laqueshekeepes 

: at schoole, and report speake.s goldenly of his profit. 1840 
Hood Kilmansegg, Fancy Balt xxxi, So the courtly dance 
was goldenly done, And golden opinions, of course, it won, 
i88g Lowell Latest Lit. Ess. (1892) 137 A style , . so parsi- 
monious in the number of its words, so goldenly sufficient 
in the value of them. 

2 . With a golden hue or lustre; like gold. (Said 
of both material and immaterial things.) 

1827-35 Willis To Stolen Ring 21 The dreams Of her 
high heart came goldenly and soft. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 313 The sunlight.. hovered under the dome like the 
holy dove goldenly descending. 

3 . As with gold. 

ciBzs Beddoes 2nd Brother w. i, Dropping with starry 
sparks, goldenly honied. 1859 Miss Mulock Romant. T. i 
Both are. .written goldenly on this happy heart of mine. 

Goldeiiness (g^“*Id’nines). [f. Golden a. 
-NESS.J The condition of being golden. 

1829 (Cunningham Brit. Paint. I. 342 A richness of colour- 
ing, a sort of brown and glossy goldenness. 1840 Lowell 
Irene Poet. Wks. (1879) 4 The full goldenness of fruitful 
prime. 

Go'lden-ro-d. A plant of the genus Solidago, 
esp. S. Virgaurea, having a rod-like stem and a 
spike of bright yellow flowers. 

xs68 Turner Herbal iir, 78 Virga aurea. .may be called 
in English Golden-rod. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farnie 200 Golden-rod would be sowne in a fat ground. 
1718 Quincy Compi. Disp. ii6Golden-rod..flowersin July 
and August. x8.. Bryant Death 0/ the Flozvers 15 But 
on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood ., in 
autumn beauty stood. 

b. Goldenrod-tree, a shrub {Bosea Yerva- 
morci), a native of ihe (Canary Isles. 

1829 in Loudon Encyel. Plants. xB66 in Treas. Bot. 

tGold-faw, t*. Ohs, Forms : 1 goldfds, -fab, 

3 goldfaw. lOB.gold/dht f. Gold i Faw a.] 
Adorned with gold. 

Beozvul/iZ.) pgs Gold-fag scinon web asfterwa^um. cx*es 
Lav. 26706 Leien aeond ban ueldes gold-faje [c 1275 gold- 
fawe] .«celdes. Ibtd. 31406 Nim gold-fah i-wede. 
Go'ld-field. A district or region in which gold 
is fonnd. Also attril. 

xBsa Earp Gold Col. Australiaviii, 129 The gold fields of 
New South Wales. 1858 T, M'Combie Hist. Victoria xv. 
215 All were an.xjous to gel away for the gold fields. 1890 
Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 272 The goldfield town 
near which was the station. 

fig. 1854 Macaulay Bieg., 'Bunyan (i860) 44 He con- 
tinued to work the Gold-field which he had discovered and 
to draw from it new treasures. 

Goldfinch, (g^nridfinj). Also i goldfine, 6 
golde finche. [f. Gold i + Finch, Cf. Du. goud- 
vink, G. goldjink.'] 

1 . A well-known bright-coloured singing-bird 
{Carduelis elegans) of the family Fringillidx, with 
a patch of yellow on its wings. 

exooo ^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 131 Aurieinctus, 
goldfine. a Z250 Owl fp Night. 1x30 Pinnuc goldfinch rok 
ne crowe Ne dar \>z.t never cumen ihende. c 1386 Chaucer 
Cook's T. 3 Gaillard he was as Goldfynch in the shawe. 
1486 Bk. St, Albans F vj, A Cherme of Goldefynches. 
a 1529 Skelton P. SParowe 392 Euery byrde in his laye. 
The goldfynche, the wagtayle [etc.]. i6ox Holland Pliny 
I. 308 The Gold-finch liueth among bushes and thorns. 
a 1800 Cowper Faithful Bird 4 Two goldfinches, whose 
.sprightly song Had been their mutual solace long. 1876 
Smiles .yc, Natur. (ed. 4) 270 The goldfinch is also a 
good singing bird. 

b. U. S. Applied to several small yellow finches, 
esp. Spinns tristis, the thistle-bird. 

X858THOREAU Winter 22 Dec. (T888)6There maybe thirty 
goldfinches, very brisk and pretty tame. They hang, head 
downward*?, on the weeds. 

c. dial. The yellow-hammer. 

1848 in Evans Leicestersh. tVords. 

2 . A kind of artificial salmon-fly. 

1867 F. Tkkucis Angling X. (1880) 349 The Goldfinch. A 
very showy, striking fly. 

3 . slang, ta. One who has plenty of gold. Obs. 

1603 Dekker Wonder/uU Yenre Wk.s. (Grosart) I. 112 

Lazarus lay gronlng at euery mans doore: mary no Diues 
was within to send him a crum, (for all your Gold-finches 
were fled to the woods). 1609 — Lanthorne 4- Candle-L. 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 222. aiqoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexy, 
Goldfinch, he that has alwaies a Purse or Cod of Gold in 
his Fob. 

b. A gold coin ; a guinea or sovereign. 

1602 Middleton Blurt iv. i. F2 a, If this Gold-finch, ih.nt 
with sweet notes fl j’es.. Can work e. 1639 Shirley Genii. 
Venice lu, i, Marcello, whom I employed ..To my mwt 
costive uncle, for some goldfinches. 1780 Stef.vens Shake. 
Plays. Suppl. II. 210 note. The vulgar spl* our gold 
coins, gold-finches, 1828 Sporting Mag. XXI. 367 He wtw 
backed by a number of individuals not overburthened with 
goldfinches. 2842 Punch II. 168 Two Cananes^one Gold- 
finch. 1806 Pail Mall Mag. May xo You've not a crown 
in your pocket, and ours a-bulging out with goldfinches. 

Go‘ld-fi:nder. , ^ 

1 . One whose occupation it is to find gold. 



GOLD-PIKEB, 
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GOIiD-WOBE, 


X63X Weever Anc* Funeral Mon, 51 The graue*rakcrs, 
these gold-finders are called theeues. 1749 Fielding Tom 
yojtes VI. i, The truth-finder and the gold-hnder. X852 £arp 
Gold Col. Australia vi«. 130 The camp of the goldfinders 
was called the city of Ophir. 
t2. A scavenger. Obs. 

x6ix CoTGR., Gui^teron, a Gold-finder, a Dung-farmer. 
1^5 Crowne Sir Courtly Nice it. 10 A gold-finder, hladam ? 
look into jakes for bits o' money? I had a spirit above it. 
X724 Swift Wood's Execution, Gold^nder. 1*11 make him 
stink. x755iJ//z«No. 13. 6Wy cart. .might, in imitation of.. 
thegold-finderSjWait at the doors of persons of fashion, to take 
in a loading privately . . when the prj’ing vulgar are asleep. 
|x8^ Warwicksk. Gloss, s.v. Gold^iist, The name gold- 
finder or gold-farmer, .still lingers in Shre\vsbur>'.] 
f Go'ld-fiJIier. Obs. A refiner of gold. 

1483 Cath.Angl. 161/2 Golde Fynere. 1530 Pax.scr. 226 'i 
Goldefynor, ajineur. XSSS Eden Decades 335 Dysshe of wod 
lyke vnto those which the golde finers \’se. x668 St. Serfe 
Tarugds Wiles in. i, Two Houses of Pleasure, .one belongs 
to the Gold-finer of the Seraglio. 

Go*ld-fisll. t a, A fish with golden markings 
found in the South Seas {pbs.'). b. A small golden- 
red fish {Cypnmts miratui) of the carp family, a 
native of China, commonly bred and kept for 
ornament in tanks, glass globes, etc. (see quot, 
1802 '). c, =Gaiiibaldi 2 . 

1698 Kroger Voy. 45 The Gold-Fish and the Bonite con- 
tinually make War with them in the Water. 17x2 E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sen 342 The Gold Fish is very beautiful. X73X 
Medlev No/ben's Cape G. Hope II. 192 The Cape-Gold- 
Fish is about a Foot and a Half long. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 44 The gold-fish is about the size of the anchovy. 
1802 Binclev Aniitt. Biog. (1813) III, 86 Gold Fish are 
natives of China. .They were first introduced into England 
about the year 1691, 1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force i. 
8 A glass globe containing numerous goldfish. 
Go*ld-foil. Gold beaten out into a thin sheet. 
As a mod, technical itxsu, gold-foil denotes a thicker sheet 
gold-leaf. 

1398 [see Foil sb.^ 4]. ^ 1440 Promp. Parv. 202/1 Goold- 
fuyle. 1499 Acc. in T. Sharp Dissert, Cov. Myst. (1823) 35 
For colours and gold foyle & sylver foyle for ilij capps. 
1587 Golding De Mornay x. 137 Such cloath, wire, or gold- 
foile, as no nmn would deeme to haue come of so grosse a 
rnatter. i6ox Holland Pliny 11 . 529 A kind of gum or 
size to lay vnder gold-foile for to guild timber. 1892 W. S. 
Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy 273 Aspacious apartment blazing 
with gas and gold-foil. 

tGo'ld-hoard, Obs. A hoard of gold; trea- 
sure. 

C82S Vesf Psalter cxxxiv. 7 Se for'Slxde'S windas ofgold- 
hordum his. a xooo Elene 790 (Gr.) past coldhord . . ptet 
yldum waes lange behyded. CX17S Lamb. Norn. 109 pe 
blluit his gold hord on heouene riche, a 1225 Auer, K. 
150 Gol-hord is god dede, pet is to heouene iefned, 13 , 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2004 Undir the pyler . , Ther hys a golde 
bord byguune, 

Goldilocks (gtfj’ldilfjks). Also (3-g goldy- 
looks, (6 goldiloox, g north, goudy-locks). [f. 
Goldy a. + Look s6.] 

1 1. Golden hair ; app. vaguely used for a 
woman’s hair in general. Oh. 

1566 SreuLEY Seneca's Agamemnon iii, Fj, The soft and 
gentle goldilocks starle vp of her affright, XS89 Fleming 
Firg. Georg. ly. 68Their gay and gallant goldilockes Spred 
ail about their necks so whiie.^ 1589 Rider Eng.-Lat. 
Diet., Goldilockes, or womans haire, which lielh out before 
over their fore heades, capronx. 1503 B, Barnes 
fhil Sonn. xix, She inatcheth . . In goldie-lockes bright Tytan, 
1^5 Lodge Marg. Arner. G, Hauing her goldilocks lied vp 
with loo<e chaines of gold, and Diamondes. 
t 2. One who has golden hair, Obs. 
ctsso Pryde fe Abuse jPoui. 117 in Hazl. E. P. P, IV. 
239 Huffa! goldylocx, joly lusty goldylocxjA wanton 
trickcr is come to towne. 2591 Svlvester Du Barias i. Iv. 
400 Pure goldy-locks, Sol, States’ -friend, etc. 16x5 Sir E. 
Houy Curry.'ombe i. 49 To set out the picture like a Goldy- 
locksjwith Rebatocs.red SallinPctticotes.and loose Gownes. 
G jM; Cotton Feet, Wks. (1765) 55 My Goldy Locks(quoth 
she) my Joy, My pretty little tyny Boy. 

3. A name given to various plants, esp. a. /?tz- 
iiunculus aurkomus, a species of the buttercup; 
b. ‘ A modern (translated) book-name for Chryso- 
(Britten & Holland 1879 ); c. 
Hcluhrysttm Stccchas \ fd. (in Polytric/iwn 
commune \ e. Trollitis eurofxns, 

Ixxi. 414 We may cal it in English 
Goldvbck^ I olyirichon. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ji. cevii. 
n ^ Golden Floure gentle or goldilockes also called 
li. lossoN Pa, fs Annin., Bring.. Fair 
columbine. 1650 W. no\n Phyla. 
l!nw, '""'/wOTwr. . Gold j lochs. 1658 

p i Pheat.Ias. 502 Others yet advise to sou* 

Ooldtlock.s near where they Ibees] are. 183. J. Hodcsos 

^ ‘ k^cken Gowen, or Goudv Locks is the 
I *vhus eurofta of BolanUis. x88q W lVighton 
Dream 52 Ilfue hyacinths.. And gcddilocks 

t Godding. Ohs. [f. Gold i + .,kg a 

n.e form stiij occurs in north midhnd dialects’ as a name 
of the omrigold, in Kent of the ladybird.] 

1 . A gold coin. 

C1580 jEFl rmi*. Pngl-ears i. i. in ArchivStud. d „en 
iV/r. (1897) XCVIII. 306 His goldinges that he kcpcs in 
prl^on. 

2. A kind of apple. (See Gouiliso.) 

2589 Rinr.R Eng.,Lae. Diet. s.v.A/He. Summer Goldings 
. .Winter Goldings. t548-6o Hexkasi Dutch Diet., Culde- 
lingh, .•\ Golding, an .apple so called. 

Goldish {gi^‘fldij), ‘17. [f.Goujl + -ist!.3 Some- 
what golden. 


x398TREVISAl5rtrM.Z?e/^y?,xvx. Ixvin. (1405) 574 Another 
kynde of marbyl .. is sprongen wyth goldyssh speckes. 
CX430 Lvdg. Chorle ^ Byrde (Roxb.) 15 AH is not golde 
that sheweth goldish hewe. 1577 Dee Eclat. Spir. r. 
(2659) Z74 There remaineth on the Table a goldish shine. 
2683 PETTUS FUta MifU ii. 5 . xoo Further, all Goldish oars 
iwhich are commonly san^) have good Duke gold. 2703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc.(ix You will see the Colour change by 
degrees, coming to a light goldish Colour, then to a dark 
goldish Colour. 1774 Mrs. Delanv Lett. Ser. ii. lL 47 
A little brassish, coperlsh, goldish thread-Uke stuff. 

Hence f GoTdishness. 

2672 J. Webster Meiallogr. xiii. 203 Silver metalline Ore 
is wrought many times in a red goldishness. 

Gold lace : see Lace sb. 

Go*ld-laced, a. Ornamented with gold lace. 
2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. ii. 245/2 Amidst the 
guarded troope Of gold-lac’d Actors. 2686 Lend. Gas. No. 
2126/4 A gold-lac'd Coat. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life yohn- 
199 Johnson. .appeared in agold-laced waistcoat. 2838 
Dickens O. Tunst ti, Oliver, firmly grasping his [Mr. 
Bumble’s] gold-laced cuff, trotted beside him. 
fg. 1850 Carlyle Pamph. v. (1872) 180 In these 

shabby gold-laced days. 2872 Palgrave /.>'/*. Poems so E'en 
in the palace recesses The gold-laced conscience was stirr'd. 

b. Applied to a variety of Polyanthus, the blos- 
soms of which have a yellow border. 

2878 R. Thompsons Gardeners Assist. 758 The gold-laced 
varieties [of Polyanthus]. 

Gold leaf. (Often hyphened^ 
a. (with pi. ^oJd leaves.) A minute quantity of 
gold, beaten out into an extremely thin sheet, 
averaging from 3 to 3 ^ inches square, b. (sing, 
only.) Gold in this form used in gilding, etc, 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Gold-leaf or beaten Gold, is gold 
beaten with a hammer into exceedingly thin leaves. . . Each 
book ordinarily contains twenty-five gold leaves. 2799 G. 
Smith Laboratory 1 . 195 You may lay on gold leaves with 
brandy. 2821 A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (i8t8) 44 The 
finest silver leaf being only one-third thicker than gold 
leaf. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 611 Skins prepared from ox-gut 
are now interposed between each gold leaf. 1884 Chamb. , 
yrnl. ro May 294/1 A mandarin . . is graciously allowed to 
choke himself by swallowing gold-leaf, 
e. Gold leaf electrometer, electroscope,^alvanoscope, 
appliances in which gold leaf is used as a detector. 

2812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 168 An insulated gold 
leaf electrometer. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr, 53 A gold 
leaf electroscope. 

Goldless (g^u-Idles), a. rare. [f. Gold l + 
-LESS.] Without gold. 

C2386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 290 But goldlees for to be, 
it is no game. 2823 Byron Island i. x, 'i'he goldless. age, 
where gold disturbs no dreams. 
fGo'ldling. 06s.— ^ [f. GoldI -f -li.sg; cf. 
Du. gnldclinpt in Hexham.] = Golding 2 . 

x6ss Mouffet & Bennett Healths Jtnpr. xxH. 196 
Winter-goldlings [are] Scandiana Plinii. 

t Go’l^y, a. 06s. rare—\ [f. Gold 1 -h -ly L] 
Resembling gold, golden. 

c 1430 Life St. Nath. (1884) 48 A CTOwne shynynge al in 
goldly colour. 

Gold'iuizie, A mine from which gold is ob- 
tained. Also fg. a source of wealth. 

2483 Cath. Angl, 161/2 A Goldemyne. 2530 Palscr. 
226/1 Goldemyne, miuiere a or. 2627 May Lucan in. 

E j b^'he land, that from gold-mines letts Hermus goe, And 
rich Pactolus, 2732 Lcdiard Setkos 11 , vii, 19 Mines of 
iron, .were much scarcer in these climates than gold-mines. 
2833TENNVSON Dream Fair Wom.iT^ From tbedeep Gold- 
mines of thought to lift the hidden ore That glimpses. 28^6 
Emerson Eng. Trails, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 42 There is 
no gold mine of any importance, but there is more gold in 
England than in all other countries. 

Qoldney, -nie, -ny ; sec Goldeney. 
Goldsmith (guuddsmi)*). 

1. A worker in gold ; one who fashions gold into 
jewels, ornaments, articles of plate, etc, 

c xooo ^Elfric Gnu iv. 22 Tubafcain, se waes egSer ge 
goldsmiS j;e isensmiS. a 1225 Ancr. R, 236 Al so alse he 
goid.smiS clenseS bet gold i( 5 e fure. 2387 Trevisa Higdcn 
(Rolls) VII. 53 He tclleb Donston .. made in a tyme 
a chalys by goldsmetbcs craft. 2464 Mann. 4- Househ. 

(Koxb.) 253 Item, payd to the goldsmythe that made 
the bokely.s . . x. s. iiij. d. 2526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 
1531) loS b. There was neueryct goldsmyth that onely with 
belynges of the hammer coude make a fayre ymage. 2682 
PRIDEAUX Lett. (Camden) 98 The Alderman would not 
vouch for payment, and thereon the goldsmith yould not 
prepare the plate. 2857 Roskin Pol, Eeon.Art i. (186S) 62 
True gold.smftir.s work, when it exhls, is generally the 
means of education of the greatest painters and sculptors of 
the day. 

^Down to the iSth c. these tradesmen acted as 
bankers. 

a 1674 Clarendon Contin. Life (1759) 314 They [Bankers] 
were for the most Part Goldsmiths. j6^ Child Disc. Trade 
(1694) 33 His Majesty, .has been enforced to give above the 
usual rates to goldsmiths. 17M Steele Guardian No. 2 
F I He gave me a Bill upon his Goldsmith in London. 27x9 
W, Wood Surv. Trade 340 All our large Payments are 
made generally in Exchequer Bills, Bank or Goldsmith 
notes. 182a Scott Nigel iv, I am a goldsmith, and live by 
lending money as well as by selling place. 

2 . {css gohUmUk'-beetU. 

1863 Rep. U. S. Commiss. Agrxe. 298 (Cent) Large 
beetles, such as the common Cctonias or goldsmiths, 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as •^goldsmith‘Craft,\-work\ 
Goldsralth-bootlo, a large scarabrcid beetle 
{Cotalpa lanigera) having wing-covers of golden 
lustre ; also, Celottia aurata or other species. 


j 2881 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 328 The Rulelinx, or^Gold- 
' smith Beetles, c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. x. 50 Ihe sporicr and 
' the^ cuieler be leerned in ihilk ^int of *gold.smyth emft 
which is gilding. 2506 Poston Lett. No. 953 III. 404 A hatt 
of ’goldsmyth worke. C2530 Let. in La. Berners' Froiss. 
Editor’s Pref. (1812) 18 The king .. well apparelled in coots 
and clokes of gould, and gouldsmythe worke. 

Hence GoTdsmitliess nottce'wd., a female gold- 
smith. f Ooldsmithy, Go’ldsmi:tli(e)ry, the art 
or trade of a goldsmith ; goldsmith’s work ; articles 
made by the goldsmith. 

C2385 Chaucer Kntls T. 1640 Harney's. .so rich^ and 
woght so Aveel Of goldsmyThrye, of browdynge, and of 
steel. rx43o Pilp'. Lyf Manhode iv. xvi. (18^) 183 , 1 am, 
quod she, ^ goidsmithesse and b® forgeresse of neuene. 
CX449 Pecock Repressors, x. 50 As ifoon man had lernid 
the al hool craft of goldsmythi and the al hool craft of 
cutleri. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 189/2 He knew wel the 
crafte & arte of goldsmytherye. 2647 Lilly C/cr. Astrcl. 
cxiix. 632 Professions conversant in fire, uhether it be in 
Smithery or working in Goldsmirhery. 1873 Browning 
Red Colt. Nt.<ap 232 Their actual lord By’ dint of diamond 
dealing, goldsmUhry. 1883 Athenxum 2 June 707 Works 
in iron, pewter, and bronze, as well as goldsmithery’. 

Go*ldspi]lk. Sc. and dial. Also gowdspiuk, 
[f. Gold 1 + Spink. Cf. goldfinch and Sw. dial. 
gulspink i^gtil yellow), the yellow-hammer and 
titmouse.] 

1. The goldfinch. Chiefly Sc. 

2513 Douglas AEncis xti. Prol. 240 Goldspy’nk and lynt- 
quhyte fordynnand the lyft. 2549 Compi. Scot, vi, 39 The 
grene serene sang sueit, quhen the gold spynk chantU. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1775) 1 . 21 Nansy’s to the Green-wooa 
gane, To hear the gowdspxnk^ chatt’ring. 2787 Burns 
Humble Petit. Bruar Water vi, .The gowdspink, music's 
gay'est child. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Coldspink, gowispink, a 
goldfinch. 

2. dial. The yellow-hammer. 

2788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Goldspink, the .bird, 
yellowhammer. 2864 Atkinson Proi>. A'ii///« Birds. 

Gold stick, go'ld-stick. 
a. The gilt rod carried on stale occasions by the 
colonel of the Life-Guards or the captain of the 
Gentlemen-at-arms. b. The bearer of the gilt rod; 
also gold-stick in waiting. 

1804 G. Ross Diaries (iSto) II. 152 Lord Pelham. .came 
out from his Majesty with the Gold Stick, as Captain of the 
Band of Yeomen of the Guards. sBiz Atm. Reg. 147 The 
Earl of Harrington, gold-stick in waiting. 1844 Regttl. 4* 
Ord. Army s8 'The Gold Stick will continue to perform the 
Duty of that Office. ^ 2863 Thackeray Wks. (1872) X. 262 
Goldstick in wailing is even more splendid. iMz Harter's 
bfng. LXV, 263 Gold-sticks have resigned because of differ- 
ence of opinion with her Majesty’s government. 

Go’ltl-wa:slier. 

fa. One who ‘ sweats ’ gold coins b. One 
who washes auriferous soil to separate the gold. 
0 . An appliance for obtaining gold by washing. 

c 2525 Cocke Lorells B. (Percy Soc.) 11 Money baterers, 
Golde washers, lomblers, fogelcrs. 1683 Pettus Flela Mitt. 
ii. ii. 102 Gold-Washers who go abroad in Jhe Country’ for 
Gold-washing, and get their Livelihood by it. xB/sKNicnr 
Diet. Mech, S.V., Gold-wasliers are of various kinds. , . The 
pan, the rocking-cradle [etc.]. 

So GoTd-wash, a place where gold-washing is 
carried on ; GoTd-washing, (a) the process of ob- 
taining gold by washing ; (b) =^gold-xvash (chiefly 
in//.). 

2683 Gold-washing [see above]. 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog, II. 241 The gold-wash of the Bannat yields upwards 
of 1000 ducats. 2799 W. 'I'ooKE Vino Russian Lmp. 1 . 

08 The gold-works or gold-washes of Ekaterinenburg. 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech, s.y. Gpld-washers, Edrisi . . speaks of 
the employment of quicksilver in the gold-wa/ungs w.ide 
by the negroes of Sofala as a Jong-known practice. 


t Gold-weight. Obs. 
a. //. Scales for weighing gold. b. sing. Exact 
weight, such as is aimed at in Aveighing gold. 

Toike goldiveiHd{s,\AK\\ the greatest exactitude; to be 
{put) gold-weight, to Ue (put) in equipoI<ic. 

CX500 Inventory In Poston Lett. No. 954. III. 40S Item, 
a payre of gold weghtes in a case, ijr. 2530 Palscr, 226/1 
Goldeweightes, irebuchet. 1622 Fletcher . //'V'/t/ Geese 
C/iaji'r.iii, 'lb one that weighs her wordsand her beh.7» jours 
In the gold iveighisof discretion ! a 2625 — Love's Pflgf- 
I. i, A Ma.sier of Ceremonie-s ; But a man, hcleevc it, 'i haf 
knew bis place to the gold weight, 2630 B, Jonson Ai'U* 
Inn II. ii. An host, Who should be Kingat-Armesand ceie- 
monies, In his owne house ! know all. to the goldwciphts, 
2683 R. Battixl Vulg. Errors 91 If Nature alone could 
turn the Scale without being put g0Id-wci5Iuby Cracc. it 
were true, but seeing it could not raise the So e to this 
equipoize without the assistance of Grace, it is fabe. 27*7 
Boyer Fr.-Eug. Diet, s.v., That prejudice is sufficient to turn 
the Sciile, nherc it was Gold-wcigJu before iF.y/u anpara- 
t'astt Doit comme en E/juilibre\, 

Go*ld-work, -works. 

a. sing. The art or process of working m gol(l. 
b. Work done in gold; goldsmith’s work. 

A place where the washing, mining, or smelling 
of gold is carried on. 

2683 Pettus ./l/i/r. il iL 102 .. have 

for the Gold.works a special proving. H’\d. }fr) The l-ic^r 
b driven over the plain Hearth with oollen .. ^tu^r («' 
above, where the Ooid-work hath been taught >. J 7 « 

Wollaston Reltg. Nat. tx. a lie goJd-vvorks m ihe con. 
fines of Egypt. 2838 Thirlwall Greece \ . xlu. soi D.uu^ 
was proverbial .. for the rtebness of us g^ld-vorks. 2844 
Ld. Houchton* Palm Leaves 140 Such gold-work L“ne* 
fabric.ntc. 2683 A. H. Church Preeieus btenes in. 23 It «' 
employed for covering fine gold.work and nnniatures. 
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So Go'ld-worker, one engaged in the obtaining 
or working of gold ; Gold-workings, a place or 
places where gold-mining or -washing is carried on. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. xlvi. 216 Goldsmiths and other 
Gold-workers. x8^ A. Rvland Assay Gold ff S. 142 A Peti- 
tion was brought into Parliament, by the Goldworkers of 
London. 187* R. Smyth Minins: Statist. 41 Profitable 
gold-workingshave been opened. x88s Equator 

n. 20 An attack was to be made by the gold-workers on 
Kuching. 1892 G. Lambert Gold Silversmitlis Art 49 
To study with a goldsmith., as a goldworker and chaser. 
GO'ldy, si- dial. Also go(o)Idie, gouldie. 
[f. Gold i + -y 4 .] a. The goldfinch, b. The 
yellow-hammer. 

x8o2 G. Montagu Omitk. Diet. (1833) 214 Goldfinch . . 
Gold-Spink. .Gooldie. 1864 Atkinson Names Birdsy 
GoldUy Golder, Yellow Hammer. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Goldey, a goldfinch, a yellow-hammer. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Gooldy..'T)\^ goldfinch. 

Goidy (gffi'ldi), a. Obs. exc. dial. Also gowdy. 
[f. Gold l + -y l.] Golden. 

c 1450 MS. Cantab. Ff. I. 6, If. i2 (Halliw.) Goidy gravel 
in the stremj^ rich. 1593 fsee Goldilocks ij. 1394 
Ze^kcria xxxiii. Fj, There, in her goldie leaues my loue is 
writ. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Goidy, golden. 

b. Comb., as goldy-brown, -locked (see also 
Goldilocks) ; also goldy-stone (see quot. 1861). 

1605 B, JoNSON Volpone\. i,Tt [the soul] .. made quick 
transmigration To goldy-lock’t Euphorbvs. i86x C. W. 
King Ant. Gems i. 63 The true Aventurine, or Goldie-stone, 
is a brownish semi-transparent quartz^ full of specks of yel- 
low mica. 1874 Mrs. Whitney IVe Girls viii. 161 That 
piece of goldy-brown damask. 

Goldylocks : see Goldilocks. 
f Gole, Obs.— ‘ [? =OE. wantonness, 
etc.] ? = Goleness. 

? a 1500 (Shaks. Soc.) I. 229 This frecke [Dives] 

begines to reme and yole That makes greate dole for gole 
That he loved wel before. 

tGole, Obs. rare. [? Var. of Gool, Gull.] 
A stream, channel, ditch. 

?rt 1400 Morie Arth, 3725 Than sir Gawane the gude a 
galaye he takys, And glides vp at a gole. x6oz Holland 
Pliny I. 66 Although it [the River Po] be deriued and 
drawne into other riuers and goles, betweene Rauenna and 
Atium , . yet [etc.]. 

fGole, a. Obs. Forms: i gdl, 3 gal, 3 gol, 6 
goel, 6-7 gole. [OE, gdl = OS. (MDu., On. 
geil^ popularly also gail, geel)^ OHG, (MHG., G.) 
geili Goth. *gail-s gailjati to cheer, make 

glad), perh. cognate with L, hilans, from a root 
^gkri.-] 

1. Merry, wanton, lascivious, lustful. 

e 888 K. Alfred Boetk, xxxvii. § 4 pam unsest£l)besan Sc 
Sam htelgan [v.r. galan]. c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. v. xiv. [xiti.] 
(189X) 440 purh €a godan gascas o'S) 7 e ^urh 9 a galan. c xzoo 
Ormin i20t Gat iss .. Gal deor Sc stinnkel^h fule. <rizoo 
Trin. Colt. Horn. 31 pe ^ole men. CX27< XI Pains Hell 
56 in O. E, Misc. 148 Swich pyne heo hoUe schal, pat wes 
of his fieysse to gal. 

2 . Ofrank or luxuriant growth (cf, quot. 1674-91). 

Hilman's statement, in his Tusser Redivivtts {itio), that 

‘ The goeler is the yellower, which are the best setts, old 
roots being red', is prob. a mere guess. Grose’s * Goet or 
Gole^ytWovf. Essex and Suff.' is not otherwise authenticated, 
and IS perh. derived from this very passage. 

1573 Tusser Husb. xlvi. (1878) 98 Hop rootes. .The goeler 
and yonger the better I loue; well gutted and pared, the 
better they proue. 1674-91 Ray S. 4* E. C. Words 100 
Gole, big, large, full and florid. It is said of rank Corn or 
Grass, that the Leaf, Blade, or Ear \s£:oal : so of a young 
Cockrel. 

3 . As adv. in comparative : More copiously. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. cv. 413 Nor goler blead his 

wounde but that her eies shead teares as fast. 

Hence tGolelick fl. [-//V/;,-ly^], lustful ; +Gole- 
liead [-HEAD ; cf. MDu., Du. geilheid, MHG., G. 
geilheit], lust. 

csooo M\.vmQ Hour. II. 156 jEIc gallic ontendnys wearS 
..adwjesced. cixys Lamb. Hoyt. 145 Summe men luuieS 
. . galiche Icclres and luSere lastes. Ibid. 149 Hwenne be 
mon him bibenchb he haue 9 on galiche dede to muche 
god iwreped. czzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 pat man pe spuse 
haueS, his golliche deden wi6-teo. ^1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 534 
Golhed hunkinde he gunnen don. 

Gole, obs, f. Goal; var. Golee, Goles, Goll. 
tGolee. Obs. rare. Also 4-5 gole, * 5 V. gule, 
5 golye. [a. OF. golee, gtilee, etc. (P"'. gtieuUe) 
= Prov. golada, f. Rom. gola (OF. gole, gtcle, F". 
giieule) L. gala mouth, throat + -ata : see -ade.] 
A mouthful, throatfiil (of words). 

Hoccleve’s monosyllabic is perh. due to a misunder- 
standing of Chaucer’s form. 

CX37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Georgis 638 And gret scilence be 
mad, til he Had sad pat wes ine his gule. c 1375 Sc. 
Troy-bk. n. 1478 He One bis wyse schewede hys gule. c xsSx 
Chaucer Pari. Foules 556 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) Whan euerryche 
hadde his large gole \%i.rr. golee, gule, Caxton golye] seyd. 
c 1422 Hocci.eve Jercslaus' Wife 545 Anoon to me telle out 
al ihy gole. For treewe and trusty be to thee y wole. 

+ Go*leiiess. Ohs. [f. OE..^rt 7 «jj, f. Gole 
a. + -NESS.] Wantonness, lasciviousness. 

a 1050 Liber Scintill. xxi. 89 Onjean galnysse. .na framaS 
onjeanwinnan ac Aeon, c iiqs Damb. Horn. 19 pe licome 
luuaS. .muchele etinge and drunkunge, and glanesse [?gal- 
ness^, and prude, cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Dis oref 
s\mc6 fule for his golnesse. c 1200 Ormin 8015 Off galnesse 
skir and fre. a 1250 Owl 4* Night. 492 Al his iho3t is of 
golnesse. 

So + Goleship = Goleness. 


c xooo ./Elfric Deui. xx. 21 He begsep unastas and ofer- 
drincas and galscipe. <: 1220 Bestiary 610 He arn so kolde 
of kinde tSat no golsipe is hem minde. 

Goles. ? Obs. Also 8 gole. [Deformation of 
God ; cf. Gollt and the U.S. forms goldam, -dam, 
-dasted.'\ Only in the exclamation {by) goles= 
(by) God (see God 13). 

X734 Fielding Virgin umnasked (1777) 3 Why then, by 
goles, I will tell you— I hate you. 1742 — Miss Lucy in 
Town 9 By Gole, I believe I shall never be a fine Lady. 
y88 Poetry 185 Lord how the Beaux do stare I 

Goles, what a heap ! 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. iv. vii, * By 
goles, but you’re a clever fellow.* 

Golet(te, obs. form of Gullet. 

Golf gpf)j ^b- Forms : 5 gouff, 6 goif(f, 
(golfa), 6-9 goff, 8-9 govFff, (8 golff, 9 golph), 
5- golf. [Of obscure origin. 

Commonly supposed to be an adoption of Du. kolf, kohi- 
(=G. kolbe, ON, kdtfr, etc.), ‘club’, the name of the stick, 
club, or bat, used in several games of the nature of tennis, 
croquet, hockey, etc. But none of the Dutch games have 
been convincingly identified with golf, nor is it certain that 
kolf was ever u.sed to denote the game as well as the im- 
plement, though the game was and is called kolyen (the 
infinitive of the derived vb.). Additional difficulty is caused 
by the absence of any Scottish forms with initial c or k, and 
by the fact that golf is mentioned much earlier than any 
of the Dutch sports. Some mod. Sc. dialects have ginvf* a 
blow with the open hand also vb. to strike. 

The Sc. pronunciation is (gouf) ; the pronunciation (g^'f), 
somewhat fashionable in England, is an attempt to imitate 
this.] 

A game, of considerable antiquity in Scotland, 
in which a small hard ball is struck with various 
clubs into a series of small cylindrical holes made 
at intervals, usually of a hundred yards or more, 
on the surface of a moor, field, etc. The aim is to 
drive the ball into any one hole, or into all the holes 
successively, with the fewest possible strokes, com- 
monly two persons, or two couples (a ‘ foursome ’), 
play against each other. 

1457 St. Acts Jas. It (1814) II. 48/2 And at }>e fut bal 
ande l»e golf be vtterly crj't downe and nocht vsyt. 1491 
Sc. Acts yas. /F{i8i 4) II. 226/2 Fut bawisgoufforvthir sic 
vnproffitahle sportis. l^berdeen Reg.W. 16 (Jam.) At 

the golff. a 1575 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 285 
Certane horsmen of Edinburgh . . i>ast to the links of Leith, 
and . . tuck- nyne burgessis of Edinburgh playaod at the 
golf. cx6x5 Sir S- D’Ewes Autobiog. (1845) h 48 Goff, 
tennis, or other boys* play. Suadwell R, Shepherdess 
111, Wks. 1720 1 . 260 We merrily play At Trap, and at Reels 
. .At Goff, and at Siool-ball. xyxx Ramsay Elegy M. yohn- 
ston 37 Whan we were weary’d at the gowff, Then Maggy 
Johnston’s was our howff. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
8 Aug., Hard by, in the fields called the Links, the citizens 
of Edinburgh divert themselves at a game called Golf. 
x8o6 Mar, Edgeworth T., Gardener, CoMn’sinvouriit 
holiday’s diversion was playing at goff. 18x5 Scott Antiq. 
ii, Rather than go to the golf or the change-house. 1B67 
Kingsley Lett. (1878) 11 . *51 Golf is the queen of games, 
if cricket Is the king. 

b, fl/'/n^.and Comb., .Tisgolf-ball, -course, -player, 
-stick. Also golf-club (see Club I. 2 and II. 14) ; 
golf-links, the ground on which golf is played. 

1545 Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Thre dossoun and thre 
*goif bawls. 1637 in Cramond Ann. ^<xrf^(i89i) I. 7S He 
sauld twa of the golf ballis to Thomas 'Urquhart. 1824 
^COTC Redgaunllet ch.i. I'll get him off on the instant, like 
a gowff ba’, 1508 Reg. Privy Seal Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials I. xo8* Slaughter committed *on suddantie by the 
stroke of a ‘ *golf-club 170 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/2 The 
city of Edinburgh's silver goff<Iub was played for Aug. 4. 
1800 A. C.KPX.w.'e. Autobiog. 343 Garrick, .had told us to bring 
golf clubs and balls, 1890 Spectator 4 Oct. 438/1 Long 
stretches of turf., are Indispensable for the formation of 
*goIf-courses. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 * Past. 11, iu. 95 •Goff- 
lengths, or the spaces between the first and last holes, are 
sometimes extended to the distance of two or three miles. 
1881 sportsman's Year-bk. 256 Prince Henry, the elder 
brother of C^harle-i I, was a zealous *golf player. 1839 
Lakc -Arab. Nts. 1 . 85 He. .made a •goff-stick with a hollow 
handle. 1856 Kane Arc/. ExpL II. xxi. 206 Each of them 
had a walrus-rib for a golph or shinny-stick. 

Golf (gf^lf)? v^■ [f. the sb.] intr. To play golf. 
1800 [seevbl. sb. belowj. 1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 A 
General Officer who Golfed, Stevenson in Scribner's 

Mag. Feb. 271/2 You .might golf if you wanted. 

Hence Go’lfing vbl. sb. ; also attrib. 
iBoo A. Carlyle Autobiog, 343 We crossed the river to the 
golfing-ground. 1866 Miss Mulock Noble Life xvit. 299 
Coming in from a long golfing match. 1867 Comh. Mag. 
Apr. 490 When the golfing day is done, 1880 Daily Tel. 

4 Oct., Statutes were promulgated .. against golfing. 1891 
Sir D. Wilson Right Hand 139 Sets of golfing drivers 
and clubs. 

f Golf, v.^ Sc. Ohs. [Imitative.] intr. Of a 
pig : To grunt or snort, sis in rage. Only in pres, 
pple. and vbl. sb. 

a 1500 Colkelbie S<nv 224 Thay come golfand full grim ; 
'Mony long luthit bore [etc.]. Ibid. 740 Thay warourthrawin 
. . For sory swync for tbair golfing affraid. 

Golf, obs. form of Gulp. 

Golf(e, obs. form of Goaf 1, Goave v. 

Golfer Cgrlf3-*)j Also.SV-.gowfer. [f. Golfz/. 1 
■h -EU ’ .] One who plays golf. 

1721 Ramsay Ode to the Ph—, Driving their baws frae 
whins or tee, There's no nae gowfer to be seen. 1771 
Smollitit Humph. CL 8 Aug., 1 was shown one particular 
set of golfers, the youngest ol whom was turned of fourscore. 
1864 Bookseller 31 Oct. 662 Sl Andrews is the golfers’ head 
quarters. 


Golgotha [a. L. (Vulg.) golgotha, 

Gr. yof-yoBi. ad. gfgolfa, Aramaic form of Heb. 

gulgdlcp skull ; see Calvary.] 

1 . A place of interment ; a graveyard, charnel- 
house. 

trs?3 Shaks. Rich. //, iv. i. 144 This Land (shall) be call’d 
he field of Golgotha, and dead mens Sculls.] 1604 Marston 
& Webster Malcontent iv. v, This earth is only the grave 
and golgotha wherein all things that live must rot, a X649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia'NVsu (1711) 204 These have 
. . dy’d the white fields in blood, turned them into a Gol- 
gotha. 1749 J, Gwvn Ess. on Design Pref. 6 Westminster- 
abbey.. was by no Means intended as a mere Golgotha for 
the Remains of the.. Dead. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Coni. I. i. 35 From time immemorial this old beach has been 
the depo.ritoryoFthe dead, and unless the Prince prosecutes 
his good work for the reclamation of this golgotha [etc.]. 
t 2 . University slang. (See quots.) Obs. 

X726 Amherst Terrs Fil. ii. 53 Here is that famous apart- 
ment, by idle wits and buffoons nick-named Golgotha, that 
is, the place of sculls or heads of colleges and halls, where 
they meet and debate upon all extraordinary affairs, a 1742 
Lloyd Charily, The Golgotha of learned fools. 1791 ind 
Heroic Ep. to y. Priestley Poet. Reg. (1808) 415 Dragg’d 
down to Oxford, at its stern command, Before dread Gol- 
gotha I see thee stand, Arraign’d, condemn’d. 1803 Gradus 
ad Cantab. 66 Golgotha, the place where the heads of 
Houses sit at St. Mary’.s in awful array. 

Goliard (gju'liajd). Obs. exc. Jdisl. In 5 go- 
liarde. [a. OF. goliard, -art, -ar glutton, f. gole 
(F, gueule) L. gitla gluttony. 

In i2-i3lb c. the goViards were supposed to take their 
name from a certain Golias, dignified with the titles of 
episcopus and archipoeta, in whose name some of the poems 
are written, Giraldus {Spec. Eccl.) app. regarded him as a 
real person. See Wright, Poems W. Mapes (Camden Soc. 
1841) Introd. p. -V, and his Hist. Caricature 163.] 

C)ne of the class of educated jesters, buffoons, and 
authors of loose or satirical Latin verse, who flour- 
ished chiefly in the 12th and 13th c. in Germany, 
France, and England. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 35 b/a They goon every day as 
goliardes in habyte shynyng and ryall apparayll. 2865 
Wright Hist. Caricature x. 163 But above all he was the 
father of the GoHards, the ‘ ribald clerks ’, as they are called. 
Hence Goliardic a. [-ic], of or pertaining to 
the (poetry of the) goUards ; Goliardy (in 4 
gnlyardy) [-y 3 ], also Goliardery, the practices 
of a goliard; the composition of goliardic verse; 
t Goliardons (in 4 gttlardotis) [? subst, use of OF. 
gouUardetis adj,] « Goltaud. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4704 A mynstralle,a gular- 
dous. Come onys to a bysshopes hous. a 1400 Reltg. Pieces 
fr. Thornton MS. {1867)35 It esafoule lychery for lodelyte 
i»e in rymes and slyke gulyardy. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. 
XIV, iv. (1864) IX. 189 Goliardery was a recognised kind of 
mediaeval poetry, 1865 Wright Hist. Caricature x. 163 In 
ecclesiastical statutes, published in the year 1289,. .a heavy 
penalty [is proclaimed] against those clerici ' who persist in 
the practice of goliardy ‘ [etc.]. Ibid. 165 At a later date the 
goliardic poetry was almost all ascribed to. .Walter Mapes. 
2884 SvMoNos in Biog.{.iZ<js) H> 830 It seems ridiculous to 
translate loose Goliardic verses at this time, 
t Goliardeys. Obs. Also 7 arch, golierdis. 
[ad. OF. goliardois, f. goliard^ « Goliard. 

1377 LanoL. P. PL B. Prol. 139 Thanne greued hym a 
goliardeys, a gloloun of wordes. C2386 Chaucer Prol. 560 
He ivas a Janglere and a goliardeys. [« 2643 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary 11. li. (xfisi) 25 Sans fail I wenc you bin A Jangler, 
and a golierdis.] 

Gouath. (gobi’ajj). Often incorrectly Goliah ; 
also 4, 6 golias. [a. L. (Vulg.) Goliath, Heb. 
golyatk the giant slain by David, i Sam. xvii.] 

In Wycllf’s Bible the MSS. h.ave the forms Goliath and 
Golie', Coverdale has only Goliath. The form Golias in 
Shaks. occurs also in Chaucer, and seems to have been used 
in med. Lat. 

1 . A giant ; often with allusion to details in the 
Scripture narrative. 

2592 Shaks. i Hen. VI , 1. ii, 33 None but Samsons and 
Gohasses It sendeth forth to skirmish. 1607 Hieron./K/'j. 

I. 420 , 1 haue . . chosen this clause, as a smooth stone, by 
whicn I may. .smite this Goliah in the forehead. x686 Plot 
Stajfordsh. 331 The world still affording us a Goliah now 
and then, as well as of old. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 4 
'rhese Goliahs of the forest. 1846 J. Hamilton Mt. Olives 
iv, 105 The Goliath of English literature felt that he had 
studied successfully when he had prayed earnestly. 

Comb, Entertainer xxxXy.T He.. .Gollah-like defies 
the whole Body of the Clergy. 1847 Ld, Lindsay Chr. Art 
I. X37 The Goliath-like stature and the Herculean chest of 
Charlemagne himself. 

2 . A very large lamellicorn beetle, of the genus 
Coliathus or the family GoUathidse. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. IV. 494 The vast African 
Goliaths. Ibid. 628 (Index) Goliath beetles. 
fGo'llkfa.Obs.—^ [a.ON.gdl/g-r.] Gay, joyful. 
c 2200 Ormin 15662 (Zafarrnaum bitacnehh.GoIike tun. 

i* Goli*lla, goli’Ue. Obs. Also 

8 golila, golillio. [a. Sp. golilla {Y.goltlle) dim. 
oigola throat;— L.^///<z.] A kind of starched collar 
worn in Spain. - t l j 

1673 Wycherley Genii. Dancing-Master iv. 1 . 1 had rather 
put on the English Pillorj’than this Spanish Ooliha. .rt 2704 
T. Brown Wks. (1720) IV. 318 He wore abouthis Neck., 
a small Ruff, which had serv’d him formerly ‘"stead of a 
Golille, when he liv’d at Madrid. ,713 Addison Cw/// 
Tariff'NVs 1721 IV. •?2& A plume of feathers on tns head, 
a Gailio about h!s neck. 1.718 No 94. =78 

A Circle of Gallant Elfins, struttms up and down in short 
Cloaks and Golila’s. 
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GOMORRHEAN. 


^ ? Mistaken for the name of a fabric. 

178* Cumberland Anted. (1787) II. ^9 Apparelled in a 
vest of goUlla, with rich silver bee of Mibn. 

Qolinyie, van of Gilentie Sc., Ods, 
t Go'lion. 06 s. Also 3 golioun, 4 goUone, 
gulion,4~5 golyon(e. [Of obscure origin; Roque* 
fort has an unauthenticated OF. goleon ‘ sorte 
d’habit de guerre’.] A kind of gown or tunic. 

cxzgo S. Eng-. Lfg. 1 . 368/67 In a 3wi53t Golioun he gelh. 
C1350 Parlt. Three Ages 138 .4 renke .. In a golyone of 
graye, girde in the middes. 1390 Gower Cottf. IJ. 359 He 
. . cast on her his gulton, Which of the skin of a Icon Was 
made, Promp.Parv. 202/1 Golyon, garment, 

gunellus. 

Golit, Golk, obs. forms of Gullet, Gowk sb. 
tGoll. Obs. Also 6-7 gol(e. Cf. Gollv jd. 
[Of obscure origin. Preq. in 17th c. dramatists.] 
A hand. 

a 1586 Sidney II. (1622) 154 But Pamel.i pleasantly 

persisting to haue Fortune their iudge, they set hands, ana 
Mopsa . . put to her golden gols among them, and Fortune 
(that saw not the colour of them) gaue her the prehcminence. 
x6ox B. JoNSON Poetaster v. iii, Make ’em hold up their 
Spread Golls [in taking an oath]. 163* Massinger City 
Madam iv. i, All the gamsters are Ambitious to shake 
the golden golls Of worshipful! Mr. Luke. 1650 Bulwer 
Anihropomet, 165 The Egyptian women love golden Gols. 
1651 Randolph, etc. Hey jor Honesty i. ii. Wks. (1875) 391 
God of wealth ! .. O, let me kiss thy silver golls. tfjS, C. 
Cotton Scoj^er Sco/t 58 He [Vulcan] comes with his dirty 
golls \rime'iud. coals]. 1690 Dryden Amphitryon 11. i, 
What an Arm and Fist he has., and Gols and Knuckle-bones 
of a very Butcher. 

GoU, var. of Gull, throat. 

Gollaxi(d (gF‘Ian(d). Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
4, 9 gollan, 6-9 goUande, (6 gallande, 9 gollin), 

7 goulaii(d, 6- goUand. See also Gowan. 
[Prob. related in some way to Gold sb.^] 

A name given to various species of Panimcuit/Sf 
Caltha^ and TrolHus. Also in combs. Lucken-^ 
IVater-goUand (q.v,\ 

a 1387 Sittote. BarikoL (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Menttilax an. 
gollan, apium emoroidarum idem. 1538 Turner Libellus, 
GoUand, Ranunculus. 1548 — Names 0/ Herhes 67 Ranun- 
culus is called in grecke Batrachion, in engUsheCrowfote or 
a Gallande. i6is B. Jonson Pan's Anniversaryt Bring 
.. Pinks, goulands, king-cups. iCgi Ray N. C. ll^ords 
32 Goubns, q, d. Goldins, Corn Marigolds. 1842 Hardy 
in Pros. Benv. Nat. Club II. No. 10. ao The various 
species of crowfoot, which, in the border counties of England 
and Scotland, are named the yellow gowan, gowlon, or 
gollande. x88s Cumhld. Gloss, and Siipp)., Collin, the globe 
flower {Trollius Europocus). 188* Lane. Closs.^ GoUin, the 
marsh marigold. 1893 Narthumbld. Gloss.^ Gollan^ Golland, 
Govilan^ a flower of a golden hue. ' As ysilb as a gollan '. 

GoRar, goller to'lai), "v. Sc. Also guller. 

[Echoic ; ci. Golly.] 

1 . intr. * To emit a guggling sound’ (Jam.), 

i8ot VLogg Scots Pastorals 2t. *826 G. Beattie yokn 0* 

ArtthiC Lifeii863)222 I’ll gar ye gape, an' glowr, an' gollar, 

2 . To utter loud but thick and scarcely articulate 
sounds ; to shout. Also Pratts., io gollar cttl. 

18*6 }. Wilson Noct. Avtbr. ^Vks. 1855 1 . 185 Gangs to 
..gollaringoulgeggcry. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle II, 270, 

I . . heard him goUaring at something. X863 Robson Bards 
Tyne 107 She gollers and flays the lass oot ov her wits. 
i^S Crockett ^/e'« 0/ Moss Hags 69 Westerha' rode for- 
waid .. ‘gollering’ and ro.Tring at the bit things. 

Hence Go'Uariu^ vbl. sb. Also Go'llar sb. 

1638-84 R. Law (1818) 102 note^ ITieir voices were 

changed in their groanings and gollerings with pain of 
hunger. 2808 Edin. Even. Courant x 6 June (Jam.), She 
heard ibrce ^creams and a guller .. The guller was a sound 
as if a person was choaking. 

Gollet, obs. form of Gullet. 
t Go'lJin, Obs. Some kind of fish, 

X747 Mrs. (}lasse Cookery xxi. 163 Fish in Season,. 
Chrisim.Ts Quarter .. Dorey, Brile, Gudgeons, Gollin, 
Smelts [etc.].. 1 t. , , 

Gollin, variant of Golland. 

QoU-alieafi var. gale-sheaf (of. quot. 1597 in 
Gale sb^■ b.). 

a 1670 HACKETri^/. Williams 11. (1692) 92 The rest of the 
Articles were goU-shcaves that went out in a suddain blare, 
^enn. on Incamaf ion v. Cent. Serm. (1675) 48 Like a 
gol-^cavc all of a flame .and out again suddenly. 

[Cf. Goll.] (.Seeqnot.) 

P’,!*'" Cali La!. Unt. § sjj 59 The 

liMd held hollow is llic Golly ; stretched out, the Palm. 

Golly (Bpli), V. Sc. [Echoic ; cf. Goll.ve v.l 
intr. 1 o shout witlv a thick voice. Hence Go-Uy- 
ing vbl. sb. 

Life in Lend. (1884) I. v. 
A’rtf piling at them. Cbwkett 
U ie gS voi'ce.’ '■«rd..the wrathfurgollying of 

Golly (gp-Ii). im. [Substituted for God in oaths 

or exclamations; cf. Golds.] In 

1848 Lowell Birlo-.ifP. Ser. i. ii. 25 My folks to hum -..r 
full « cr his;nU.hygolIyI 1^3 //ar/.Vr 

1 I d do It quick as wink. x 883 Chubchv?ard 
hlaektinittir Look sharp, or by golly, they will have 
ui for breakfast. 

QolIymofTry, obs. form of Gallimauphy, 

X77» Xccr.sT ir. His!. Friar Gerund II. 135 Without 
having understood a single word of all this gollymofTr)*. 
Qolnea, variant of Gull.NEss, Obs., paleness. 


+ Golofer. Obs. Also 6 goulafre, golopher. 
[OF. goulafre (F. gottliafre), derivative of OF. 
goule mouth, throat.] ? A glutton. Also blood- 
golofer. 

15*9 S. Fish Supplic. Beggars xo .411 the substaunce of 
your Realme. .r^-nneih hedlong ynto the insaciabiil whyrle- 
pole of these gredi goulafres. a 1535 More Sttppi. Stales 
Wks. 295 Grcdie golophers he calJeth them & insaciable 
whyrle-poles. 1609 Bp. W, Barlow Nameless Catk. 

300 To satiate the thirst of a blood-golofer. 

Goloke, obs. form of Collock, a tub. 

Golore, dial, form of Galore. 
t Qolo'se. Obs. ? = Guilloche. (Cf. Galace.) 

2663 Gerbier CouttselSt The Fret having a dubble golose 
in the bottome. 

Golosh, goloshoe, etc. : see Galosh. 

Golpe (gf^lp). dder. Also 7 gulp, S golp. [? a. 
Sp. golpe wound. Cf. Hurt sb,'^] A roundel of a 
purple colour. 

2562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 88 The field is Or, v. Golpes. . 
These are in signification woundes. i 6 toGvii.hm Heraldry 
IV. xix, (1660) 352 If they [Roundles] be Purpure then we 
call them Golpes. x666 Morgan Annitogia 112 marg.^ 
Gulps arc purple Balls. X727-SX Chambers CycL, Golps. 
1868 in CusSANs Her. iv. (1882) 74. 

fGodpol. Obs.— ^ ^ ioT gold-poll \ cf. Goldi- 
locks.] A term of endearment. 

2568 Hist, yacob ^ Esau v. x. G iij, It is your deinty 
dearlyng, your princkoxe, your golpoll. 

Gols, obs. torm of Gules. 

Golt, variant of Gault sb. 

Goluptious .(g<>l^^‘pj^s), a. slang or humorous. 
Also galoptious, galopshus. [Arbitrarily formed, 
perhaps with suggestion of Voluptuous.] Delight- 
ful, luscious. 

2856 Strang Gla^oto 429 Raising the galoptious draught 
to his lips. 2862 Calverley Verses 4 'J'r. 79 Cooking for 
a genteel fam’Iy, John, it’s a goluptious life. x888 J. Pays 
Myst. Mirbridge II. xx. 63 A little scandal .. is the most 
goluptious talk of all. 

Qolve, golvon, -V3ni, obs. forms of Goave v. 
Golyon (e, variant of Golion, Obs. 
tGom^. Obs. Also 5 gome, 7 gomme. [? Ab- 
breviation of *gommer (cf. GAiiMER) » god-mother. 
Cf. Goff.] «.Cummeb. 

2483 Catk, Angl. 261/2 A Gome ; vhi a godmoder. cxGxo 
Middleton etc. Widow 1. U, Rie. Lady, well met. Fra. I 
doe not think so Sir. Rie. A scomfull Com .. my Widow 
never gave me such an answer, xfirx Cotcr., Commere, .. 
a gomme. 2673 Vorksh. Dial. 5 (E. D. S. No. 76) Wyah, 
Com, I'se gea. Ibid, 70 Wyah, Gom Green. 

Ois. rare-'. [? var. of Gong 2.] ? -- 

Gong 2 . 

2694 N ARBOROUCK Voy. 1.233 The play . . was much like that 
of a Jews-Trump, or little Gom. 

Goxu ^ (gf^m)- dial. Also goms. [Deformation 
of God. Cf. Guar.] Xnphr. by gom by God. 

2806 Bloomfield Wild Flowers-y^ By gom we women fell 
a clacking. 2839 C. Clark y. Noahes fy Mary Styles 50 
(E, D, S. No. 76), But oft, by gom ! when we’ve bin there, 
It seem'd amos' to drizzle, 2840 Spufden Suppl. to Forby s 
Voc. E. Anglia 63 Corns ! By Corns. 

Gomarist (g^i’niarist). £cc/. Hist. Also 8 
gommorist. [f. Gomar (see below) + -1ST.] A fol- 
lower of Francis Gomar (1563-1641), Professor of 
Divinity at Leyden, who zealously defended ortho- 
dox Calvinism in opposition to the doctrines of his 
colleague Arminius (see Akminian). 

2674 YliQKnKU Quinquart. Hist. (ed. r) 156 No Gomarist 
would refuse to subscribe the saying. 2725 tr. Dupin's 
Eccl.Hist. \^ihC. I. vii, i. agi-TTiis Contest was afterwards 
renew'd betwixt the Arminians and Gommarisls. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xxu, 36 The Gomarists who 
satisfied the natural passion for equality by denying per- 
sonal merit. 

So Gomarlan (g<rme®'rian). 

26x7 Sib H. Bourgciuer in A 6 p. Ussher's Lett, (1686) 6x 
The opposite Faction to the Arminian, by them termed 
vulgarly Gomarians. 1847 Prandi tr. CasitH's Reform, 
in Europe 1 . 347 Arminians and Gomarians. 

11 Goma'Sllta. Indian. Also 8*9 gomastah. 

[Hindustani, a, Pers. 'ap- 

pointed, delegated '.] A native agent or factor, a 
clerk for native correspondence- 
2747 MS, in Yule & Burnell Hobson-Jobson s,v., Goa 
Masters. 1758 in Vansittart Narr. Trans, in Bengal 
(2766) L 26 There is a complaint lodged gainst an English 
gomastah. 2776 Trial of Nundoeomarnlx. I was his chief 
gomastah: I used to superintend his other gomastahs. 2837 
Lett.fr. il/i2</>wr (1843) 136 The Rajah’s Gomashta slo^ 
by, to order her alktut. 

Goiiib(o, obs. form of Gum. 

Gombeen (gpmbrn), Anglo-Irish, [a. mod. 
Irish gaimbin ; according to Stokes (in Fick Vergl. 
IVb. II. 79) repr. a derivative of OCellic ^ktiibiotij 
whence nied.L. cambium \ see Change.] Usury. 
Chiefly attrib.. as gombeon-man, a money-lender, 
usurer; so alsogoiubcon-woman. Hence Oom- 
bcenism, the practice of borrowing or lending at 
usury. 

2862 n. Coulter West IrtL 297 Shop keepers Gombeen 
men, and others to whom they have become indebted. Hid. 
002 Posscsscrl of some hundr^s of pounds each, which they 
lend out at Gombeen. 1882 Times co Juh* 9''3 Die bank. . 
in Ireland, is often little more than a glorificUgombcen*mafL 


2886 Ceniemp. Rev. Apr. 504 The evil of 'gombeenism* 
which has alw.iys been so prevalent in the poorer districts 
of Ireland. 28^ Hall Caine Manxman 320 She was a 
gombeen woman. 

Gombo, var. of Gumbo. 

Gom'brooxi, Gomroon (gpmbra-n, gpmri 7 -n). 
Also 7 Gonrron, [Name of a town on the Persian 
Gnlf. Cf. Gambeoon.] A kind of Persian pottery, 
imitated in Chelsea ware. 


2698 Fryer E. Ind. 4 Persia 331 Gombroon Ware, made 
of Earth, the best, next China. 2699 M. Lister youm. to 
Paris 139 The Gomron Ware. 2880 Daily News 13 Apr. 5/1 
The year 1695 Is authoritatively given for the appearance of 
the Chelsea pottery known as Gomroon. 288^ JSIiddleton 
in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 621/2 The main varieties of this 
Perso-Chinese ware are the following, (x) A sort of senii- 
porcelain, called by English dealers, quite without reason, 
‘Gombroon ware '.which is pure white and semi-transparent. 
tGome^ Obs. Forms; i guma, 3-4 gumfe, 
3*5 gom, (5 gomme, goom, Sc. goym), 3-6 
gome. [Com. Teut. ; OE. guma = OS. gumo^ 
OHG. gumo, gottto (MHG. gome'), ON. game 
(poet.), Goth, guma pre-Teut. *gh?mon- cognate 
with L. homo, homin-is. In poetic use from OE. 
times to 16th c., also in bridegomc now Bride- 
groom, q.v.] A man. 

Beosvtdf {Z.) 652 Grette pa guma oherne. cizos Lay. 
1729s He haehte Gillomaurus, gomenen he wes lauerd. 
a 2225 yuliana 26 Te luuien godd alre gume lauerd. 
a 2300 K. Horn 22 Twelf feren he hadde. And alle hi were 
faire gomes. 0x380 Sir Ferumb. 402 ‘Chrfstene knyjt’, 
qua)? Fyrumbras ; * l?ou art a wonder gome*. cx^ooDestr. 
Troy X0149 Philmen. .Gird to Agamynon, & the gome hit. 
c 2450 Holland //iim/rt/ 540 Mony galiard gome was on the 
ground levit. 2525 Scot. Field 108 The King was glade of 
that golde, that the gome brought, 
b. applied to God, 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1512 To whom joye and honour bi-come 
Wil>-outen ende, fe holy Gome, 

2 . Comb., as gome-graith, armour. 


c 2420 Aniurs of Arth. xxxiv. We ar in our gamene, wc 
haue no gome [v. r. gude] grai]»e. 

tGome-. Obs, exc. dial. Also 3 gom, 9 
gawm. [a. ON. gaum-r masc,, gaum fem. (OSw. 
gom) care, heed, etc. « OS. gdma (MDn. gome, 
goom), OHG. gouina, etc. (MHG. goume, goum)^ 
Goth. *gauma gaumjan to take notice of, 

see Yeme v.). Ulterior etymology uncertain.] 
a. Heed, attention, notice, care ; esp. in phrase 
to ntmen (or take) gome =* to give heed. b. (See 
quot. 1S77, and cf. Gaumless, -like.) 

ci2ooOrmin 5066 Nu birr|> be ntnienn mikel! gom OfTHss 
?au I be .sbaiwe. est^S, E. Leg. I, 209/308 Of lormens 
>ai he pare isaij, gret gome with-alle he nam. Ibid. 443 ^ 44 ^ 
>ar-of he tok luyte gome. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rollsj 9390 
''limeb .. gome here A^en wat men 3e ssolle flite. ^2380 
Sir Ferumb. X745 ]>er-of nema'» gome. et^xoChron, Lug, 
97 inUitson Metr. Rom. 11 . 274 Londonehemade fiirsl with 
gome, Ant yef hit his oune nome, 2877 Holdemess GU'ss., 
Gawm, sense, wit, tact. 

Gome 3. s= CooM jd.l 4. 

x6ix Cotgr., Camboy, the blacke, and oylie grease, of a 
wrought csrt-whecle ; some call it, ihe Gome. 

Gome, van Gom i, Obs. \ obs. form of Gust. 
Gome(n, obs. form of Game. 
t GoJner Obs. Also 4 goomor, 4-5 gomor. 
[a. Ij. gomor, Gr. foylp, tr.TnsliteTation of Hcb. *^ 0 ? 
&§merx see Osier.] A Hebrew measure == OmeR ; 
sometimes confused with Homer 
cxooo iELFRic Exod. xvi. i6 An ^emetfait full, he hig 
gomor heton. 2382 Wyclif E.vod. xvi. 22 Thei gadreden. . 
two gomors bi eche man. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R> 
XIX. cxxviii. (2495) 933 Gomor [i=HoMEK] is a nie.<ure of xl 
modius (as Isider sayih). c Mirour Saluaeioun 1832 
And ilk one b[r]ot o Gomor of manna home. 2579 Fulke 
Heskins' Part. 353 They had two gomers full.^ « 2631 
Donne Serm, xxxi. (1640; 308 Nor satisfied with his Gomer 
of Manna. 

Gomer “ (gou'mai), [f, the name of the in- 
ventor, a French officer under Napoleon l.j Corner 
chamber, a conical chamber with spheric.Tl bottom 
used in smooth-bore guns and mortars. Hence 
Comer-chambered, Corner mortar, etc. 

2828 J. M. Spearman Brit. CunnerU^. a) 135 To find the 
Content of a Corner, or other Conic.M Chamber. 1850 
Greener Gunnery six The use of the Comer fo^ oi 
chamber, is nearly universal in brass guns. 

Griffiths Ariil. Man. (1862) 88 Cartridges for Oomcr 
Chambered Guns, Ibid. 92, 8-inch Corner mortars, 1070 
in Voyle Mint. Diet. . , 

Goznerel (g^?*ni.‘>rcl), sb. Sc, and norlh. Also 
9 gozneral, -il, -ill, gommarel, -oril, gomral, 
-roll, eauuaerill. [Of obscure formation: see 
-REL.] A fool, simpleton, silly fellow. 

28x4 Saxon 4 Gael HI. 73 Yc wa-s right to refuse that 
cl.TVcring gomerel, Sir John. xBiB Scott^i^ 
auld daft laird here and his gomerils o* sons. i ^3 • . 

Carlyle Lett. I. 224 Ready to bc.nt me for a 
GomeriL 2886 Stkvenson Kidnapped xx. 193, 1 
pKived m\*selfa gomeral this night. 

Gtomfoynoun, obs. form of Gontako.v. 
Qom-gom; sec Gum-gum. 

Gommo, var. Goji I, Gome Obs. ; obs. i. ot-M. 
Gomor, variant of Gomer Obs. 

Qomoria, -ry, obs. forms of Gokoiirhcka. 
tGomorr{Ii)ean, n. nnil Ots. [f.Gomsr- 
rail, Gevtorrha, on nnalo^T of other names in -ean- 
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According to the system used in the Bible of i6ii, the 
normal transliteration of Heb. moy {fitimdra) would be 
*A 7 ttorah, The Or. form, however, was I'oaoppa; in the 
N, T. this was adopted as Gomorrha, while in the O. T. the 
translators employed the hybrid spelling Gomcfrra/t.] 

A. Oi or pertaining to Gomorrah \^see 
xviii, xix\. 

xs8r J. Bell Haddoji^s Ansiv. Osor, 37 b, Gomorrhean 
and Sodomitieall brimstone. 1593 Nashe Sirange Ntivs 
Wks. (GrosartJ II. 277 The tedious wildernesse of this 
Gomorian Epistle. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Gomorrah ; hence, one 
who follows the practices of its inhabitants. 

1522 Skelton \\^hy not to Court 469 The Gommoryans 
also Were brought to deedly wo As Sc^pture recordis. 
2550 Bale Eng. VotavUi n. Miij, Hys diabolical table of 
sorcerouse Goinorreanes. 1583 Stoddes Anat. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 3 When the Sodomits and Gomorreans had filled vp 
the measures Of their iniquitie. 1613 Dekker Strange 
'Horse-tiace etc. Wks. iGrosart) III. 369 The Cimerians, 
the Sodomites, and the Gomorrhaans. 

So t Gomorraal a. 

1550 Bale Apol. 59 But where are thy scriptures, to prove 
a perpetuyte in ihy Gomotreal vowes? 

Gomplliasis (gpmfahasis). Path. [a. Gr. 70;!- 
^iaai^ toothache, 1 yofitpios molar tooth.] Disease 
of the teeth ;esp. the molars) causing them to be- 
come loose in their sockets. 

2706 in Philliis ed. Kersey) ; and in mod. Diets. 

Gompliodoilt {gp'mf^dpnt)f a. ZooL [f. Gr. 
7<5ft^-os tiolt + uSoi'T- ( 65 ovs) tooth.] Having the 
teeth inserted by gomphosis ; socketed. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Gompliolite (g^>*m0l3it). Geol. [f. Gr, ySpupos 
bolt, nail: see -Lite. (Named by Brongniart.)] 
(See quot 1839.) 

1B38 Penny Cycl. XI. 296/2. 1839 G. Roberts Diet, Geot., 
Gompholite^ a conglomerate of the tertiary formation, In 
which the imbedded pebbles appear like nails in a baronial 
door. 1859 in Page Handbk. Geol, Terms. 

llGompliOSis kg(7mtou*sis). Anat, [mod.L,, a, 
Gr. 70/i^a;ffi?, f. to bolt together, f, y 6 fi<pos 

bolt.] A form of immovable articulation, in which 
one hard part (e.g. a tooth) is received into the 
cavity of another, as a peg or nail into its socket. 

XS78 Banister Pist. Man 1. 13 The manner of their fteeth] 
situation in the iawes is named Gomphosis. 1658 Rowland 
Mou/et's I heat. Ins. Ep. Ded,, Toothed bars, that answer 
one the other with a thorny gompho.-'is. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Card. Cyrus iii. 57 TIib seeds of many pappous or downy 
floweis lockt up m sockets after a gomphosis or mortis* 
articulation. X74X A. Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 157 The 
teeth are joined to the Sockets by Gomphosis. 1854 R. 
Owen in t ire, •?«., Organ, Nat, I. 216 The . . plates are . , 
articulated by gomphosis to the.. ribs. 

Gomral, -rell, variants of Gomerel, fool. 
Qoniro(o)n, variant of Gombroon, 

Goms :.see Gom 3. 

Gon, var. of ^att, pa. t. of GiN v.y to begin ; obs. 
inf. (etc.) of Go v. 

-gon The second element (repr, Gr. 

-701' -os, -ov, -angled) of Heptagon, Hexagon, etc., 
sometimes used with algebraic symbols ^as ;;z-gon, 
«*gon) which take the place of a Greek numeral. 

[x6s* Nexvs fr. Lenve-Countr. 2 For 'tis not..Trigonall, or 
Pentagonall, Or any of the Gones at all.] 1867-78 J, Wol* 
stenholme Math. Probt. ed. 2) Prob. 1853 In the ^moving 
circle is described a regular w*gon.,The same epicycloid 
may also be generated by the corners of a regular »*gon. 

Gonad (gf^m^d). Biol. [f. Gr. 701'^, 7d»'oy 
generation, seed, etc. + -ad, after mod.L. ^nas, 
pi. gonadt 5 .\ An undifferentiated germ-gland, serv- 
ing both as ovary and spermary. 

i83o Lankester in Nature XXII. 147 Having its genital 
sacs or gonads placed in the course of the radial canals. 
1887 Athenamm^^ Oct. 572/1 Groups. . having the nephridia 
functioning as efferent ducts for the gonads. 

Hence Gcnadnct lior gonad-duet : cf. quot. 1 887 
above). 

x888 Lankester in Eneycl. Brit. XXIV. 183/x Nephridia 
(modified in some as gonaducts'. 

||Gona^a(gpiise‘gra). Path. Also (in irregularly 
anglicized form j 7 gonagry. [mod.L., f. Gr. 7i5i'-i; 
knee (after Podagra). Cf. F. gonagre.] Gout in 
the knee. 

. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's DUp. 205 By its [a vesicatory] 
adhibition to the feet the Gonagry and Podagryare cured. 
1706 pHiLLivs ed. Kersey), Gonagra. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Gonangium i^gf^nse-ndsi^m). Zool.^ PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. 70V-0S generation +0776^^65501.] 
An external chitinous receptacle within which, in 
the calyptoblastic genera of Hydrozoa, thcsporosacs 
or planoblasts are developed. HenceGona'nglal a, 
X87X Allman Gymnoblastic Hydroids 26 Peculiar recep- 
tacles— the gonangia— destined for the protection of the 
sexual buds. Ibid. 47 In some cases the contents of the 
gonangium escape. 1877 Huxley AnaL Inv. Anim. iit. 
131 Thegonophoreconiained in a gonangium. Ibid. In the 
genus Aglaophenia groups of gonangia are enclosed in a 
common receptacle. 

Gonapopliysis (gfnapf fists). Ent. [f. Gr. 
7<5 i'-os generation + Apophysis.] One of the paired 
processes on the eighth and ninth ventral segments 
of the cockroach and allied species, forming the 
external genital organs. Hence Qonapopliysial a. 
1877 Huxlev Anat. Inv. Anim. vii. 406 The most con* 
Yol. IV. 


spicuous division of the right gonapophysls is a broad plate 
divided at the extremity into two portions. 

Gonaala,-dalo,-dfclay, -delo, vars. Gondola. 

Gonder, variant of Gander. 

Gondola (gp'iid^Ia*,. P'orms : 6 gondala, 6-8 
-delay, 7 -dalo, -delo, -dilo, -dolo, gundalo, 
(8 U.S.) -delo(e, -dello, •dilo(-w, -dolo, 7-9 
gondole, (7 gundel, 8 gondel), 6- gondola. 
Also 9 U.S. goudelo, gundelow, -dalow, -dola. 
[ad. it. gondola (whence also Sp., Vg. gondoldy F. 
gondole) of obscuie origin : seeDiez, Korting, etc.] 

1 . A light flat-bottomed boat or skiff in use on 
the Venetian canals, having a cabin amidships and 
rising to a sharp point at either end ; it is usually 
propelled by one man at the stem with a single oar. 

*549 Thomas Hist. Itnlie 83 b, [He kept] one man, or two 
at the most, to row his Gondola, a 1577 Gascoigne 
W ks. (1587) 52 And from their battered barks commanded to 
be cast Some Goiidalaes wherein upon our pleasant streams 
they past. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 2 A litle Gondelay, 
x6oo Shaks. / f. y. L, IV. i. 38. 1603 B. Jonson Volpotte 
III. ii, Rowing vpon the water in a gondole, With the most 
cunning Cunixan, of Venice. x6xi W. Venner Beam of 
Brightness B 2 b, No railing Cart or Waggon runnes in 
me. but gentle Gundels .swimming ore the streame. 1670 
Lend. Gaz. No. 437/2 He was. .attended hy great numbers 
of his friends in their Pleasure-boats and Gondola's. X697 
tr. C'tess D'Aunofs Trav.(\^dB) 169 There's a Canal, .and 
another square Place in which ti,e King has little Gundoloes 
painted and gilt. 1739 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess 
Pfimjret 6 Nov., T'lie greatest equipage Is a gondola, that 
holds eight persons. 1764 Oxford Sausage 157 O’er Seas of 
bliss Peace guide her Gondelay. 18x8 Bykon Beppo xix. 
1820 — Mar. Fal. iv. i. The far lights of skimming gondolas. 
183X Moore Summer Fete 404 Light gondolas, of Venetian 
breed. i836 Ruskin Prxteriia 1, 281 My love of gliding 
about in gondolas. 

b. iransf. (See quots.) 

1827 Mayfair 1. 31 There beauty half her glory veils In 
cab.Sj tlio-»e gondolas on wheels. 1870 Disraeli Lotkair 
xxvii. He hailed a cruising Hansom^. .* 'Tis the gondola of 
London said Lothair as he sprang m. 

f 2 a. A ship's boat. b. Some kind of small 
war-vessel. Obs. 

X626 P. N icHOLs Drake Revived (1628) 9 A ship of Spaine 
.. (espying our fourc Pinnaces), .. sent away her Gundeloe 
towards the Towne, to giue warning. 1799 Naval Chron. 
I. 273 The Brest fleet, consisting of thirty-two sail, five 
frigates, and five gondolas, had put to sea. 

U.S. A laige tlat-bouomed river boat of light 
build ; a lighter; used also as a gun-boat. 

1774 J. Wentworth in N. E. Hist. 6* Gen. Reg. (1869) 
XaIII. 276 The cannon were sent in Gondolas up the River 
into the country. X777 E. Baolam Ibid. (18481 II. 49 
Colonel Brown has taken Ttconderoga. .a number of armed 
gundeloes, one armed sloop (etc.]. 1805 W. Hunter in 
Naval Chron. XIII. 39 Two Gundolas came down and fired 
at us. 1809 Kendall Trav. 111. Ixiv. 31 Vessels are floated 
down to the sea, by means of flat-boats or lighters, here 
(northern U. S.] called gondolas. 1866 Whittier Sn<nv- 
Bound 254 When favoring breezes deigned to blow The 
square sail of the gundelow. x886 B. P. Poore Remin. 
I, iii. sr The Potomac River, .was navigable, .in long, flat- 
bottomed boats, sharp at both ends, called * gondolas 

4 . = gondola car. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

b. atlrib, and Comb., as gondola-beak^ \-boaty 
officer gondola-ear U.S.y a railway car having 
a platform body with low sides. 

2887 Ruskin Prxteriia II. loi Seeing the ’gondola-beak 
come actually inside the door at Danieli's. 18x4 Col. 
Hawker Diary 11893) I. 123 On one (canal) are many fine 
’gondola boats. 1884 Knight Mech. Suppl., *GotuIola- 
Car. X887 Patt Matt G. 10 Aug. 14/2 The other rolling- 
stock comprises four double decked open cars, twenty plat- 
form cars, twenty gondola cars [etc.]. 1821 T. Moore Metn, 
^1853) III. 252 Lord John drove me to the ’gondole office. 

Gondolet (g(?ndJle t). Also 7 gundelet, -olet. 
[ad. It. gondoletta, dim. of gondola Gondola.] A 
small gondola. 

1602 Marston A 7 if. ff Mel. iii. Wks, 1856 I. 42 There’s 
my signet, lake a gundelet. 1607 Dekker Whore Babylon 
Wks. 1873 II. SIX Those whose nets. Arc cast out of our 
Fairy gundolets, 1828 Moore Venetian Airi, Come to me. 
When smoothly go our gondolets O’er the moonlight sea. 
1856 Anne Manning 7 'asso tjr Leonora 159 Floating in a 
gilded gondolct with silken awning on the sweet river. 

Gondolier (g^n(i<l^ll»u). Also 7 gundelier, 
gondoleer, 7-8 gondalier. [a. F, gondolier j ad. 
it. gondoliere (pi. -ieri), f. gondola Gondola,] One 
who rows a gondola. 

1603 Florio Montaigtte (1632) 477 The Gondoliers or 
Water men of Venice. 1604 Siiaks. Oih, i. L 126 A knaue 
of common hire, a Gundelier, x6xx Coryat CrmAV/rx 268, 

1 meane those seducing and tempting Gondoleers of the 
Rialto bridge. X740 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Wortley 
Montagft 1 June, They are rowed by gondoliers dressed in 
rich habits. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. iii. In Venice 
Tasso’s echoes are no more, And silent rows the songlcss 
gondolier. 1880 Vernon Lee Stud. Italy vi, ii. 266 The 
gondoliers sealed on the slimy steps by their moored boats. 

Gondolo, obs. form of Gondola. 

Gone PJ> 1 . a. [pa. pple. of Go v . ; for the 
predicative uses see Go zt. 48.J 

1 . Of persons: Lost, ruined, undone. Also, a 
gone case, a hopeless case ; gone sensation {feeling), 
a leeling of faintness or utter exhaustion. Gone 
coonx U.S. (see Coon 3'. 

1598 Bernard Terence vt English (1607) 303 Truly I am 
but a gone man {eqitidem ferij). 1637 Rutherford Lett. 


G862) I. 445 Men think Christ a gone man now and that 
He shall never get up His head again. 1677 I. Mather 
Pr^aL Prayer 1864) 253 We were in Appearance a gone 
and ruined People, a 1747 l^* Brainekd in Bp. Lavingion 
(1754) 11. 220 One Indian felt that it w.ts a gone 
Case with him, and thought he must sink down to Hell. 1748 
Richardson (1811) lil. 247 Had a parson been 

there, 1 had certainly been a gone man. 1823 Scott 
Quentifi D. xxu,'Up heart, master, or we are but gone men. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiv, But don’t talk 50, 
as if it were a gone case! 1892 Longm. Mag. Jan. 260 
That terrible * gone ’ sensation produced only by prolonged 
abstinence from food. 

2 . That has departed or passed away ; also past 
and gojte. Dead and gone (see Dead al). 

1820 Keats Isabella xx, To honour thee, and thy gone 
spirit greet. 1839 Mary Howitt Marion's Pilgr. vii. xiii. 3 
And the gone tendernesi. of youth Doth to my heart return. 
1849 Lvtton Caxiotts (1856) 1 15 The gone ages. 1897 Daily 
News 30 July 7/x Past and gone conditions of fighting. 

, b. In Bowls. (See quot., and cf. Go v. 48 b.) 

! 1892 Outdoor Ga/nes xxxi, A 'gone bowl * is one that has 

stopped a hopeless distance beyond the jack. 

3 . With aclvs., asgotte-down, -w/(sec Go v. 78, 85). 

1855 Dickens Dorrii i. xiv, In the chair before the gone- 

out fire .. was the gentleman whom she sought. 1888 
Churchward Blackbirdittg Z12, 1 shan’t get more than the 
gone-down price. 

Hence Go*ner slang, one who is dead or undone. 
. *857 Thoreau Maine W. (1894' 365 He exclaimed, ‘ She 
IS a goner! ’ . . There, to be sure, she lay perfectly dead. 
X89X Nat, Gould Double Event 261 Make a noise, or follow 
me, and you’re a goner. 

Gone, variant of Gane v., Obs., to gnpe ; variant 
oigan pa. t. of Gin v., to begin ; obs. form of Gun. 
Gone-by, ppl> a, and sb. [f. gone pa. pple. of 
Got/. + By- 2d.J 

A. ppL adj. = Bygone ppl. a, in various senses. 

1827 W. G. S. Excurs. Village Cttrate 70 Something like 

an o.d gone-by companion. 1832 Mrs. F. ^’rollope Don. 
Manners Amer, xiv. 11839) *24 Gone-by relics of the dark 
ages. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV, xii, 241 The belief, 
and. .ritual, of gone-by ages. 

B. sb. - Bygone sb. 

X859 W. Chadwick Life De Foe vii. 342 You cannot let 
gone-byes be gone-byes quietly. 

tGone'l. Obs,‘~'^ [ad, OF. gonele, gonelle, 
dim. oi gone, gonne Gown.] A long gown, worn 
over armour. 

c 1380 Sir FeT^nnb. 4345 Ry5t as marchantz wille we ryde, 
Wei y-armed an-vnder our gonels wyde. 

Goneness (g^nines). [f. Gone ///. tz. + -ness.] 

Faininess; lassitude; exhaustion. 

1853 Motley Corr. 11889) I. v. 155 His bead bobbing 
from side to side with an expression of ' gonenes.s X87X 
G. H. Naphevs Prevent, ij- Cure Dis. in. li. 628 Others, 
without actu.il pain, complain of a sense of 'goneness 
which leaves them exhausted and almost breathless. 

Gonfalon (gp'nialpn). Also 6-9 gonfalone. 
[ad. it. gonfalone, Fg. gonfalao, Sp. confalon, F. 
gonfalon, later form of Gonfanon.] A banner or 
ensign, frequently composed of or ending in several 
tails or streamers, suspended from a cross-bar instead 
of being direclly fastened to the pole, esp. as used 
by various Italian republics or in ecclesiastical 
processions. 

X59 S T. Bedincfeld tr. Alacchiavelli's Ftor. Hist. 73 For 
it sufficed that anie one man cried, let vs goe to such a place, 
or l.olding the Gonfalone by the hande, looked that way. 
1667 Milton/^. A. v. 580 Ten thousand thou^a^d Cnsignes 
high advanc’d, Standards, and Gonfalons twixt Van and 
Reare Stream in the Aire. 1706 In Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Gonfaloti, the Banner of the Church carry’d in the Pope s 
Army. i8zz Scott Don Roderick xxvi, The fiends had 
bur.st their yoke, And waved 'gainst heaven the infernal 
gonfalone. x868 Kinclake Crhnea 11877) IV. vi. 131 The 
priests with images, gonfalons, and crosses. 

Jig. 1887 McCarthy in Genii. Alag, Mar. 202 Home Rule 
was the gonfalon of a small, compact party of’Irish members 
in the House of Commons. 

Gonfalonier (tTufalonl^u). Also 6 gon- 
falonner, 7 confalonier, gonfolUnere. ALo 
8-9 (in Ital. form) gonfaloniere. [a. F. gon- 
falonier or It. gonfaloniere, (. prec,] The bearer 
of a gonfalon, a standard-bearer ; spec, (a) the 
title ol the chief magistrate (or other official) in 
several Italian republics; (p) (see quot. 1706). 

1586 T. B. La Pritnaud. Fr. Acad. i. (2589) 588 In other 
places they have Gonfalonners, as at Lucques. 1659 Bp. 
Wren Monarchy Asserted x. 222 Had she IFlorence] not. . 
her Magistrates Executing ? Was not the Rotation too pro- 
vided for by the Annual Election of her Gonfalonier? 2673 
Ray Jourtt. Low C. 378, 2 Priors and a Confalonier. 2706 
inRHiLLiPS (ed. Kersey), Gonfalonier, the Pope’.s Standard- 
bearer, which Office is claim'd as Hereditary by the Dukes 
of Parma. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour III. 322 Here the car- 
dinal legate, and the gonfaloniere with his counsellors, 
usually reside. ^ 1802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. tz' s.v. Lucca, 
The head of this republic has the name of gonfalonier, who 
has the executive power. 1889 Atheuxuni 27 July 126/2 
Four years after the execution of Savonarola the people of 
Florence .. elected Piero Scxlerini Gonfalonier lor life. 

Hence Go:iifal 03 iie*rshlp, the office of a gon- 
falonier. 

1726 Leoni Life Alberti in A.'s 2 The Albertis 

nine times possessed the Gonfalonership.^ Athe^^um 
17 Aug. 214/3 A crowned Gonfaloniersnip of the Church, 
leaving the Holy Father nominally free in Rome. • 
t Gonfaneur. Obs. In 3 gunfaneur. [irregu- 
larly f. Gonfanon.] ss Gonfalonier. 
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aiz2$ Alter. R. 300 Schrift, lo nu, is gunfoneur, & bereS 
her banere biuoren alle Codes ferde. 

Gonfanon (gf^'nfanpn). Obs.^yiz.Hist. Forms: 
4 gom-, gonfaynoun, 4-5 gon-, gmifaiiouii, (4 
goffanoim, goinfa^i)noim, -faynoun, gounfa- 
noun, gunfa(i)iiun, -phanun, 5 confaBon, gan- 
fano(u)n), ^-Sgonfannon, -ennon, 5-gonfanon. 
[a. OF. giinfanuii^ gonfaiwn^t etc.*, = Pr. gonfaitOy 
gttnifano.. ad. 0\iO. gtindfano^ chundfano 
giibfana, ON. gitnnfani)^ f. *gund' (OK. gii}) 
OTcut. *gttnPj& war + fano banner, Faijon. 
From the later Fr. and It. forms gonfalon^ •one 
comes the doublet Gonfalon.] 

1 . = Gonfalon. In the middle ages, chiefly ap- 
plied to the small flag or pennon suspended im- 
mediately beneath the steel head ofa knight’s lance. 
Also Jig, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21732 On cros godd boght ur jyiul Hues, 
h.ir'On he gaf hira*seluen ranscun, And of bim-seluen mad 
gunphanun. 13.. AT. 1963 There was mony gonfa- 

noun, Of gold, sendel, and svclatoun. 13.. Sir Tristr. 173 
He bad his kni^tes . . Com , . Wib hore and wepenes fele 
And rered goinfaynoun. 0x400 Rom. Rose 2018, T here of 
Love the gonfanoun, Of Curtesye the banere. 1489 Caxton 
Fayies 0/ A, xw. 45 The cbyef capytaynes of the oostis 
had gonfanons with certeyn deuyses. t688 R. Holme 
Armoury \\\. vjzfx A Papal Gonfanon, or square Banner, 
. .This, .is ever carried before the Popes Holiness, when he 
gocth, or is carried in Processions. *794 J. P. Malcolm in 
Gentl. Ma^. Lihr. Topog. 111.(1893! 32 On his gonfannons 
a bend between six escallops. 1828-40 Tytler Hist, Scot. 
(1B64) I. 320 He holds a long spear, ornamented by a gon* 
fanon. 1876 Tenkyson Harold v. i, I see the gonfanon of 
Holy Peter Floating above their helmets. 

1 2. A lance from which a gonfanon is suspended. 
1481 Caxton Godfrey cxcviii. 289 And with the gonfanon 
that he bare lusted ayenst hym in suche wyse that he bare 
hym thurgh the bodye and slcwe hym. 

Hence f Gonfanoner [= OF. ^unfannnier'\, 
the bearer of a gonfanon. 

01450 Aferliu szt The kynge Boors so smote Sarmedon, 
the^ ganfanoner, that he kutte of the arme with all the 
shcilde, and the baner fill to the erthe. 

tGongl. Ois. Also i gang, 3-6 gonge, 5 
goonge, (> goung(e, gung(e. [A special use of 
OE. gan^, g^ngx see Gang sb^ So ON. gaug-r, 
OHQ.felJ-gang, MHG., MDu. ga7tc.l 

1. A privy. 

c xoop iELFRic Horn. I, 290 paSa he to gange com. c 1050 
Suppi. eEl/ric's Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 185/18 Latrina^ uel 
secessus^ gang. /X37S Sc. Leg. Saints^ Macltor 981 pai 
ware..schot in till gong stinkand, <;x4oo L<ty Folks Mast 
Bk, App. ill. isst I k«o»veleche to the that ther nys no 
goonge mere stynkynge thenne my soule i.s, X40Z Fol. 
Poems (Rolls) 11. 72 If every hous were honest to etc flelsh 
inne, than were it honest to etc in a gonge. 1494 Fabyan 
Citron, vii. 347 The Icwe of Tewkysbury, which fell into a 
gonge vpon the Satyrday. 15x5 Barclay Egloges iv, (1570) 
C iij b/2 In a foule prison or in a stinking gonge. 1541 
Paynel Salemes Regim. 34 We shulde eschewe gunges, 
sinkes, gutters [etc.]. X570 Levins Atanip. 167/37 A Gonge, 
forica. ssj6 Gascoighe Grief of foy Wks. (Harlitt) 11. 282 
A stately Foye, a preciows peece of pellfe, A gorgeous 
gong, a worthies painted wall, A flower full fireshe (etc.). 

2. The contents ofa privy; ordure. 

1562 in Siotvs Surv. (1633) 666 No man shall bury any 
dung, or goung, within the Liberties of this City. 

3 . attrib. and Co/nb., os gong-hole^ •house, •man, 
•pit\ gong-farmer [Farmer i], -fayer, -fotver, 
a scavenger ; gong-purl, the hole of a privy. 

c 1440 Provtp. Parv, 203/2 *CJoonge fyrmar (A”., H., S. 
gongefowar; P. feyar), cloacarius, latrinarius. 1480 
Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxxi, They made a gong-fermer 
smyle of his bede. 1562 in SiovPs Surv. (1633) 666 No 
Goungfermour shall carry any Ordure till after nine of the 
Clockc in the night. 15^ Habington ATetam, Ajax^xZxiA 
ox Met in the street a gong.farmer with his cart full laden. 
<1 1485 ^Gongefowar, -rcyar [see rx440 abovel. c 1440 Promp. 

203/2 'Goofnjge noole,g7/ w//tu2. nxzz5Aiicr.R.k4 
Heo bcoo pcs deofles •gongmen, & beoef ivi^uten ende in 
/M ciooo /Llfric Interr. Sigezoul/i xlix. 

I^AiacLean) 90 On ba:re ny&cmestan fieringe wms heora 
gangpyt & hcora myxen. 13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon 
XXIX. 48 In to a gonge-put fer wijy.lnne be child adoun 
^r-lnne he prong, a xsag A tier. R. 84 To wnen, & te helien 
bet *gong burl. ’ 


G0Bg(Epg)2. [a. Malay 

so called in imitation of the Sound made by the 
jnstrument. Hence also F. and O.gong.Sp.gongo.l 
A metallic disk with upturned rim (usually made 
of an alloy composed of four parts copper lo one 
of tin) which produces resonant musical notes when 
suspended and struck with a soft mallet. 

^ Of Asiatic (MalayloHgin, but now vtry generally employed 
m Lurope.in countries as an instrument of call, csp. to sum- 
mon a household to mwls, ’ ^ 

r AdV; A. Battrl in Purchns Pilgri,,,: <,6351 II. g.n 
I n Ihc mormne before lUy Ihc Generali did strike his Gonco. 
which IS an In'tromenl of War that soundcih lihr IVU 
X697 DAvrirR IW. (1729) 1 . 33S A great Drum with but one 
He.'vd called a Gong; which is in'icad of a Clock. 1770 
Foiirf.st Voy. N. Guinea 176 They arc fond of musiral 
which cotrto from Cherihon on Java. iSor Soc-they 
Thnlaha ix. 190 Stanf.ilFe heavy Cong is heard, ‘Hi.at falls 
like thunder on the dlrr>* ear. 1816 Scott W«f/i>.vi, I have 
had equally doubt concerning my dinner call; gont»«, 
now in present uve, Svcenied a new-fangled and heathenish 
invention. 1832 IIt. MARTivr.AU Demtrara ui. 30 At tins 
moment the gong sounded the hour of dinner. 1847 j. 


Wilson Chr, Norik (1857) I. 143 Let the breakfast*gong 
sound at ten o'clock. x£®2 Miss Bhaddon Mt. Royal U. x. 
225 The two damsels now appeared, summoned by the gong. 

b. A sancer-sha2>ed bell, struck by a hammer or 
toD^e moved by some mechanical device ; chiefly 
used as an alarm or call-bell. 

X864 in Webster, XS7S in Kkicht Diet. Afeefu 

c. attrib. and Comb., as gong-hammer, -metal, 
-peal, -stand', gong-bell *= b (\^ebste^ 1864). 

181X Scott Don Roderick xix. Gong-peal and cymbal- 
clank the ear appal. 1854 J- Scoftern in OrVs Circ. Sci., 
Ckem. 492 Beli-metal contains about twice that quantity of 
tin ; and gong-metal somewhat less. 

Gong, obs. form of Gang. 

Go'ng-gO;iig. ? Obs. Also 8 gun(g)-gun(B. 
[Partly a reduplication of Malay gi»7g, gang (see 
Gong ; partly an independent echoic formation ; 
cf. Gdmgdji. 

The reduplicated form may have come from .some Malayan 
dialect ; cf. gonggong barking of dogs, ginggong a ‘Jew’s 
harp' or similar toy. Cf. G. gonggong, gonggoiiy l)u., Sw, 
gonggong. Da. gongon, a gong.J 
A name given to various musical instruments of 
percussion in use among barbarous peoples. 

xyyx J. R. Forster/*. OsbeePs Trav. l. j86 Gungung is 
the Chinese name of an instrument which has the greatest 
resemblance to a brass bason, 1772 Ann. Reg. 5/2 Besides 
these they have little drums, great and small kettle drums, 
gunguns or round brass basons like frying pans, flutes [etc.], 
x8oo W, Taylor m Afonthly Afag, Vlfl. 727 But hark ! the 
gong-gong tolls the knell of day. 1817 Bowdich Alhsion to 
Askantee 1. vii. (1619) 136 The gong-gongs and drums were 
beat all around us. 

Gongorisxu. fep'ggoriz’m). [f. Gongora (see 
below) + -ISM.] An affected type of diction and 
style introduced into Spanish literature in the J6th 
century by the poet Gongora y Argote (1561-162/). 
So Go’ngorist [-1 st], one who writes in this style. 
Also Go ngotesque a. F-esque]. 

x8t3 W. Taylor in Afoutkty Rev. LXX. 461 Gongorism 
became the name of a finical mode of writing. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 1x847; in. 17 The Gongorists formed 
a strong party in literature, and carried with them the public 
voice. 1849 Ticknor Hist. Span. Lit. il xxxiil. 52 note, 
He [Corrall is Gongoresque in hts stjde, as is Quintana. 
1886 Q. Rm. July 39, Euphmstic language corresponded m 
date and character with Gongorism in Spain. 

Gonhelly, variant of Goonhillv. 

Gouiatite (gnomiauit). Palseont. [ad.mod.L. 
goniatUes (de Haan, 1825), f. Or. yuvla angle : 
see quot. 1847.] ^ genus of fossil cepbalopods. 

X838 Penny Cyel. XL 297/2. 2841 Trans. Ceol.Soc. Ser. n, 
(1842) VI. 328 Goniatites are plentiful enough in the deposits 
, , in Westphalia. X847 Ansted Ane. IVorJd v. 96 The most 
important are called Goniatites ( . . from the angular markings 
made by the intersection of the walls of the chambers and 
outer shell). 1849 Dana Geol. App. 1. (1850) 70S Resembles 
a compressed Goniatite, but has no septa. 2864 H. Spbncer 
lllustr, Univ. Progr. 341 Until some twelve years ago, Go- 
niacites bad not been found lower than the Devonian rckks. 

11 Gonidium (goni'di^m). Bot. PI. gonidia, 
[mod.L., dim, on Gr. type of7^vos child, produce,] 

1 . One of the cells filled with chlorophyll which 
are formed beneath the cortical layer in the thallus 
of lichens; now known to be imprisoned algre. 

184s E, Tuckebman N. Amcr. Lichens 20 The gonidia 
exist primarily as the goniroous layer. 1856 W. L. Lindsay 
Brit. Lichens 58 The gonidium is a cellular bud, a repro- ^ 
ductive cell. 1877 [see GonidialJ. ^ ! 

2 . a. A reproductive cell produced asexually in 
algse. b. The conidium in fungi. 

1882 [see Conidium), 1889 in Century Diet. 

Hence Qoni’dial, Goxxi'dlc adjs., of or pertaining 
to gonidia; Goniaio’gexionB a., producing or 
having the power to produce gonidia ; Ooni'dioid 
a., resembling the gonidia of lichens; Goni'diose 
a., containing or provided with gonidia. Also 
Goni'diophore = CoNiDioPHORE. 

1845 E. Tuckebman N.Amer. Lichens 29 The gonidia! 
propagation will be first described. 2856 \V. L. Lindsay 
Brit. Lichens 38 A thin, bright-green^ gonidic layer. 2857 
Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 341 Gonidioid cells in various con- 
ditions. 1877 Bennett tr. Thonii's Bot. 286 At the line 
where they meet the gonidia almost always constitute a 
2one of variable thickness, the gonidia! layer. 2882 Vines 
Sacks' Bot. 273 The septum bulges out and developes into 
a new gonidia! receptacle. x8^ Cromoie in 
XIV. 556/2 Many of these forms are more or less similar to 
‘ gonidioid * algau. /but, 557/1 The origin of the first C0rtic.1l 
Gonidio^cnous Cellules. Ibid. 55S/2 Plants . , in which the 
thallus IS but sparingly gonidiose. 1B87 tr. Goehets Outl. 
Ctassif. ff Aforphol. Plants 231 Besides these barge gonidio- 
phorcs, the mycelta of many genera also bear [etc.). 
Goniioic (gonrnrik), a. [f. mod.L. gontmon 
(a. Ur. ybripov neut. of ybvtpos producing ofiVpring, 
f, root yov- to produce + -ic.] \n gommic 

layer, stratum (« mod.L. stratum gontmon) oiig. 
a synonym of ^gonidial layer’* Now in narrowed 
sense, the adj. being taken lo mean ; Relating to 
gonimia ; containing gonimia. 

2857 Bf.rkf4.ev Cryptog. Bot. § 421. 380 Every Lichen con- 
sists of at least the external, gonimic, and meduuary strata. 
188* Cromiui: in Encyct. Brit. XIV. ^dr/i 1 hailus not 
gelatinous, with a gomdial, rarely gonimic stratum. 

li Goaimimii ^gonrmi/'in). Bot. I’l. gonimia. 
[mod.L., i.gBuiman (see prcc.).] Agonidium which 
is not of .in absolutely green (^ass-green) colour. 


*®??. Ettcycl. Brit. XIV. 556/t Gonimia (or the 

gonidim granules already mentioned) which are naked, pale 
gieeni-sh, ^glaucous greenish or bluish. 

Go'nimons, a. Bot. rare, |f. mod.L. ^o«rV/r.i7« 
(see Goniiho a.) + -ous ] = Gonijiio (in the older 
sense). 1845 [see Gonidium iJ. 

Gouiodont (go.'nihdfnt), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
70wi'-a angle + oSoiJs, dSovT- tooth.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to the Goniodontidse , a family of nem.ito- 
gnathous fishes with angnlated teeth. B. sb. A fish 
Belonging to this family. 

i8s4 Owen SAW. ,[■ Teeth in Circ. Sci.^ OrgcLn, Nat, 1. 270 
Bent . , like a tenter-hook, as in the fishes thence calM 
Goniodonis. 

Goniometer^ (gb^nip-m/tas'). [ad. F. gv/ito- 
mitre, I. Gr. yarla angle + isirpoy measure.] An 
instrument used for measuring angles. 

Two kinds of goniometers are u<;ed in measuring angles of 
crystals, the old contact- or hand-goniometer invented by 
Carangeot, and the more accurate reflecting goniometer 
invented by Wollaston. 

2766 B. Martin \iitle\ New Art of Surveying by the 
Goniometer, 2802 Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCII, 314, 

I have measured this angle with more than usual care, .. 
having taken the precaution of using several di^erent gonio- 
meters. 2854 J. ScoFFEBN in OrPs Circ. Set., Chem. 19 
Carangeot's goniometer .. consists of two metal rulers 
fastened together at the pivot a. 2895 Story-Maskelyne 
Crysiallogr. § 373 The contact- or hand-goniomcier. Ibid. 

§ 374 The reflection-goniometer of Woflaston. 

attrib. 2S67 J. Hocc Alicrosc. r. ii. 56 Schmidt's gonio- 
meter positive eye-piece is so arranged as to be ca.si!y 
rotated. 


Goniometry (g^onipmetri). [ad. F. gonio- 
mHrie (Lagny, 1 724), f. as prec. ; see -metby.] 
Measurement of angles. 

2823 in Crabs TechnoL Diet. 2847 Terrot {title). An At- 
tempt to Elucidate and Apply the Principles of Goniometry. 
2864 C P. Smyth Our Inker, nr. xv. (1874) 269 There could 
have been no more community of feeling . . in their gonio- 
metry than in their methods of astronomical orientation. 
Hence Go-niome'trlc, Go-niome*txical adjs., of 
or pertaining to goniometry. 

2837 Goring & Pritchard Alicrogr, 45 The goniometrical 
part, or that which measure6 angles as well as distances. 
2854 J. ScoFFEBN in Orrs Circ. Sci., Chem. 137 A circum- 
stance. .inferred from goniometric measurement. 
Gonn^e, obs, form of Gun. 

Qonn(e^^n, pa. t. (pi.) of Gin v., to begin. 
Gonner, obs. form of Gunner 
G onnof, Gonny, variants of Gonofk, Goky. 
Goxio-^ (gp’ne), prejix, before a vowel gOD-, icpv. 
Gr. 70F0-, comb, form of ybvos, yovi) generation, off- 
spring, semen, etc. Used in a few compounds in 
Greek (of which only GoNOBiiBtEA has passed into 
English), and now employed in various technical 
terms of modem Biology, Zoology, etc. Go*iio- 
blast Biel, [see -blast], a cell which takes part 
in reproduction ; hence Go^no'bla'stic a. l! Go:no- 
blasti’dlumZ’Do/. (pi. -iV/fl). [f. GoNOBLABT + Gr. 
-ibiov dim, suffi.x] » Blastostyle ; hence Go:iio- 
blasti*dial a. }| Go nocalyz Zcol. [see Calyx 2], 
the bell-shaped disk forming the swimming organ of 
a medusiform gonophore ; hence GonocaTycinotr- 
Gonoebeme (gg’nokrm) Zool, [Gr. bxijfut vehicle] 
(see quot.), Goaocoxens Bat/i. [see Coccus], the 
micrococcus found in the discharge of gonorrhcca. 
Go’nosome Zool. [Gr. awpa body], Allman’s name 
for the collective body of reproductive zooids of a 
hydrozoan ; hence Go-aoso mal a. Go'nospbere 
Bot. [SrHEitE], the irregular globule formed by the 
condensation of the protoplasm of the oogonium in 
certain fungi; also Ij Gonospbce'ritun (pl.-sphs'r/a). 

)j Gonotbexa Zool. [Gr. G^fcip a case] — GonaN* 
GIUM ; hence Gonotbexal a. Gonozo'old Zool. 
[Zooid], one of ihe sexual zooids enclosed in certain 
of the gonophores of the Hydrozoa ; also attrib. 

xSai A. Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. ///VA (» 8 S 5 ) 
XXIII. I, 61 An .Tpparently strong obieclion lo ihe *gono- 
blasijc tbcoo' founded on i))e covcr-celL 2861 J. R- Grfen’K 
Afan, Anim. Kingd., Cceleui. 46 In general, ’gonoblamd^ 
arise from the sides of the cccnosarc. 2877 Huxley Anat, 
Inv. Anim. ill. 243 The groups of male and female RO”®* 
phorcs are home upon separate branches of the gonotiLYU* 
dium. 2870 Nicholson ilAiii Zooh'jiTbi^systcotofttii^ 
constitutes what is known as the system of the ‘ *gono»l>xine 
canaks Ibid. 73 ITze gonophore is now found to be com- 
posed ofa hcll-shaped disc, termed the * *gonocalYX . 187* 
Allman Gymnoblastie Ilydroids p. xy, 'GonoLhemc .. .a 
medusiform planohlast which gives origin dt^iiy to m® 
generative elemcnl.s. Ibid. 76 'ihe medusa, whether 
cheme or blastochemc, shows [etc.J. 18S9 J.M. Vuslah 
Led. Dis. tVomen xxii. (cd. 4) 181 The , ! 

microbe believed to be peculiar to venereal ,,| 

indeed its exclusive cause. 2897 Allbutt's Syit. ir *- 
71 Many observers have sought for the gonococcus 
synovial fluid from the alTcctcd joints. 1870 N'cnoi-sos . 

Zool. 1.26 .\noiher scries of reproductive ro^iids, 
called the ‘ •gonosome’. 2871 Allman Cymnoblasftc 
2g Theiootds which compose the gonosome may tetc-f f 

uJfi 




(mke Rust, Smut, etc.'rjo Ttie"l.-tree Rranulfi 
contained in the oogonium accumulate at its centre, 
form an irreguhar, somewhat spherical mass, winch i» canru 
by De Bary a ‘gonospherc. 1873 Mrs. 

A/aout h- Deeaisnes Bd.g$i •Gonosphena only differ fro.^ 
oogonia in the condensation ofthc protoplasm «t <r«irc 
of the cell. 1878 Naih'R in Buckland tyth Rc/. » 
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Fish. 13 The surface of the gonospherja,- x86x J. R. Greesb 
Man. Anint. Kittgd.., Cedent. 47 The lower portion of each 
gonoblastidium forms a sort of peduncle, aoove which the 
cuticular investment of its ectoderm becomes separated as 
an um*shaped capsule, the ‘ *gonotheca X841-7X T. R. 
Jones A nim. KingtL (ed. 4) 97 The ^gonozooid, though per- 
manently attached, is furnished with a swimming-bell. 1870 
Rolleston Atiim. Life 254 Such fixed gonozooid forms as 
the sea fir. 

Gonoph (gp’npi). slang. Also gonnof. [a. 
Heb. 'I'^^ganndbh thief.] A pickpocket. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xIjg He‘s as obstinate a young 
gonoph as 1 know. 1876 Life Cheap yack (ed. Hindley) 
146 [A Jew lo<j,\ Oh, you teif! you cheat] you gonnof I 
1M4 Pall Mali G. 29 Dec. 4/1 The company must consist of 
at least three, and preferably of four, gonophs (thieves). 

Gouopliore (gp'nlfio^i). [f. Gr. yovo- Gono- 
+ ~(p-ip-os bearing. Cf. F. gonophore^ 

1 . Bot. The short stalk which bears the stamens 
and carpels in Anonace'S^ etc., due to the elongation 
of the receptacle above the corolla. 

183s Lindlev IntrocL Bot, {1848) I. 390 It is called gono- 
phore by De Candolle, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, 2x2 Gono- 
phore [is used] when [a stipel elevates both stamens and pistil. 

2 . Zool. One of the medusoid bnds which con- 
tain the reproductive elements in Hydrozoa. 

1859 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa 137 The central polype-like 
sacofa medusiform gonophore. 1877 — Anat. Jnv. Anita. 
iii. 127 In its simplest condition the gonophore is a mere 
sac-like diverticulum or outward process of the body wall. 

Gonorrh-oea (gpnorra). Also 6 gomoria, 
gomory, gonorrhey, 7 gonor, gonorrhea. 
[med.L. gonorrhaa, ad. Gr. yovo^poia^ f. yovos seed 
-i- pota flux j so called because it was supposed to 
be a discharge of semen. 

With the forms go/noria^£'omory,c(.OF,^omorree{i^ihc.\ 
\\.gotHorrea ; it is doubtful whether this spelling suggested 
or was suggested by the eiym. given in quot. 1547,] 

An inflammatory discharge of mucus from the 
membrane of the urethra or vagina, 

1547 tsee b]. 1^9 Contpl. Scot. vi. 67 The vattir lille, 

quhilk is ane remeid contrar gomoria. 1597 Gerarde Herbal. 
I. XXXV. § 8. The Gonorrhey or running of the raines. 
163X Massinger Emperor East iv, iii, The gonorrhea, or 
if you will hear it In a plainer phrase, the pox. 17x0 T. 
Fuller Pharm. Extemp, 29 It’s prescrib'd . .in a Gonorrhoea. 
1794-6 E, Darwn Zoon, (1801) I, 425 In the urethra it has 
the name of gonorrhoea. i83 .^ M, Mackenzie Dis, Throat 
^ Nose II. 294 The inflammation results, .in some still rarer 
instances from gonorrhoea. 

*598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 31 Filthlng chaste eares 
with tbej^ pens Gonorrhey. 

tb. atirib.f \\\ gonorrheea passion. 

XS47. Boorde Breru Health clxvi. (1557) 59 b, The 166 
Chapltre doth shewe of a Gomory passion . . [Gomerra passio, 
it is named so because Corner and sodome dyd sy nke for such 
Wke matter]. 1579 Langhasi Card. Health (1633) 4®^ [For] 
Conor passion, anoynt thy yard and clothes with Camphire. 
Hence Gouorrhcs’al, -e’al, ^Gonorrlioeati adjs.^ 
of, pertaining to, or affected with gonorrhoea. 

1607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts (1658) 39 A plaister against 
the Gonorrheean passion. x6rx Cotgr., Pisse<haude, a burnt 
P. also, the Venerian flux; the Goiiorrhean or contagious, 
running. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 573 On the identity of 
gonorrnceal and chancrous virus, i860 Sir H. Thompson 
Dis. Prostate (x868) 51 Acute inflammation of the urethra 
of any kind, but especially the gonorrheal. 

Gonosome, -sphere, -theca, -zooid: see 

G0N0-, prefix. 

Gonral, variant of Gomebil. 

Gony (gflu’ni). Now dial. Also 6, 9 gonny, 
9 goney, gooney, [Of obscure formation; see 
Gawney, and cf. Sc. gonyel a stupid fellow.] 

1 . A booby, a simpleton, 

ciSSojEFFERiE^w^^c’arjiii. i.in Arehiv stud. d.neu.Spr. 
(1897;, & yet the gray-beard gonnie daunceth, praunceth, & 
skip^tb friskololy. 1804 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball, 
116 She dance ! what she turns in her taes, thou peer gonny. 
1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. {1862) 139 That are Sheriff 
was a goney don’t cut your cloth arter his pattern. 1883 
Millionaire t. xix, I should like to go to one of those meet- 
ings, and watch the gonies, sitting with open mouths listen- 
ing to Bounce. 

2 . A sailor’s name for the albatross and some 
other birds resembling it, 

1650 ScoRESBY Cheever's Wkalcni. Adv. iii. (1859) 40 
'Gonies, stinkards, horse-birds. .had all many a good morsel 
•of blubber. 1851 H. Melville IVhalc xlii. 210 Sometime 
.after I learned that goney was some seaman’s name for 
iaibatross. 1895 IPestm. Gaz. 14 Jan. 2/3 A goonie (a sea* 
.bird - . second only in size to the 2dbatross). 

Gonys tgf^’nis). Omith. [App. a mistake for 
,genys = Gr, yivvs under-jaw ; first used by Illiger in. 
1811.] The ‘keel’ of a bird's bill; the inferior 
.margin of the symphysis of the lower jaw. Hence 
Gonydeal cr., of or pertaining to the gonys. 

1836 Swainson Birds I. ii. 21 The corresponding ridge of 
tthe lower mandible is the gonys. 1874 Codes Birds N.-IV. 
466 Bill long.. Culroen and gony-s broad and depressed. Ibid. 
722 Commissure perfectly straight ; gonydeal angle slight. 
1893 N EWTON Diet, Birds 33 Gonys or more correctly 
,lhe prominent ridge formed by the united halves of the 
• under jaw, e.g. in Gulls. 

Goo, Sc, variant of Gout. 

Gooat, variant of Gote. 

Goober (g«‘baj). U. S. Also gouber {Cent. 
Bid.). The peanut, Arackis hypogxa. 

tSSg U.S. Cons. Rep. No. liv, 382 (Cent.) From the hand- 
ling of our orchard crops to raking goobers out of the ground, 
.there is probably [etc.]. 1887 Boston (Mass.) yml. 31 Dec. 


2/4 Hogs that had been fed on acorns and goobers. 1888 
Century Mag. XXXVI. 770/2 Peanuts, known in the ver- 
nacular as ‘ goobers *. 

Good (gud), xz., adv.y and sb. Forms : i g6d, 
good, 2-6 god, 4-6 gode, 3-4 guod(e, 4 godd(e, 
goed, (go-wde), 4-5 goud(e, 4-6 good(d)0, 4-8 
Sc. guid(e, 4-9 .Sir. and north. gud(e, (4 gwde, 5 
guyd, 6 north, gewd), 4- good. [Com. Tent. ; 
OE. g 6 d =. OFris., OS. (MDu, goet^ inflected 
goed'.^ Du, goed)^ OllG. gteot^ knot, gttat^ kuatj 
etc. (MHG, guoty G. gnt), ON. gSH-r (Sw., Da. 
god).^ Golh.^^-jjgen.^irfzV:— OTeut. The 

root *g 6 d‘ is perh. an ablaut-variant of ^gad- to 
bring together, to unite (see Gather z^.), so that 
the original sense of ‘good’ would be that of 

* fitting*, ‘suitable’; cf. QSiX.goditi to be pleasing, 
godlnii pleasing, godil time, fitting time, Russ. 
roAHBiit fit, suitable. 

The adj., as in the other Teut. langs,, has no regular com- 
parative or superlative, the place of these being supplied by 
Bettf.r, Best ; the form goodest occurs in jocular or playful 
language. The corresponding adv. is Wfm.) 

A. adj. 

The most general adj. of commendation, implying 
the existence in a high, or at least satisfactory, 
degree of characteristic qualities which are either 
admirable in themselves or useful for some purpose. 

As stronger expressions of commendation than ‘ good ’ may 
be used, the latter sometimes has by comparison a modified 
sense=*fair*, * passable*, ‘fairly large*, etc. 

In OE. (as in OS. and OHG.) the opposite of ‘good ’ was 
regularly expressed by y/el Evil, but in ME. this was sup. 
plemented by III and Bad, the latter of which is now the 
more general term. 

I. In the widest sense, without other specializa- 
tion than such as is implied by the nature of the 
object which the adj. is used to describe. 

1 . Of things: Having in adequate degree those 
properties which a thing of the kind ought to have. 

a. of material things or substances of any kind. 

In early use often employed where a word of more definite 

meaning would now be substituted; c.g. as an epithet of 
gold or silver,®* fine, pure* ; good s/ones^*pTec\oo< stones*. 

Beoivulf (2.) 1562 Eald sweord eotenisc. .pat wxepna cyst 
..god ond seatoltc ^iganta je-weorc. cxooo Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. vii. 17 iElc goa treow byr3 gode wsestnias. cxzos 
Lay. 26070 Ardur. . up abof his gode brond. e x»so Gen. tf 
Ex. 1x91 A ^husant plates of stluer god Gaf he sarra. 
a X300 Cursor fit. 21281 par es god axultreis tua. e 1300 
Seyn yulian 162 He let make of wode and col a strong fur 
and good, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1366 No hede toke Of golde 
ne of garmenttes, ne of goode stonys. 1484 Caxton Fables 
0/ Page ii, [She] promysed to him that she shold gyue to 
hym a ryght good dyner. 1562 T. Hevivoou Prov. ft Epigr. 
(1867) X43 It is a good bors, that neuer stumbletn. 1307 
Shaks.- 2 Hen. /K, iii. ii. 42 How a good Yoke of Bullocks 
at Stamford Fayre? 1599 H. ^vrrzsDyets drie Dinner 
H vilj b, Veale..Nourisheih excellently; makes verie good 
blood. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camu^ Admir, Events 8 We 
thinke nothing to good for them. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
4* /*, 6 A special good Anchor of 2400 weight. 1^69 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 151 Lay over it a good 
cold paste. 1789 Uligk Narr. Bounty (1790) 52 One half of 
us slept on shore by a good fire. 

b. of food or drinlL (Often with mi.xtnre of senses 
II a, 12.) {To keep') good : untainted, fit to eat. 

8oS'3X in O. E, Texts 444, xxx ombra godes uuelesces 
aloS. 971 (see 12). cxzoo Ormin 15408 pin forrme win 
iss swibe god, pin lattre win iss bettre. 1340 Ayenh. 51 
Huet we hedde guod wyn yesteneuen and guode metes. 
cz44a Promp. Parv. 201/2 Goode wyne, ^1450 
fiJ.E, Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 69 Boyle hem wel in good mylke. 
x6oo Shaks. A. V.L. EpiL, To good wine they do vse good 
bushes. 1609 Skene yi/i^ilxix. (1774)243 And gif she 
makes gude-ail, that is .«!ufficient. Bot ^fsbe makes evill ail 
[etc.]. 1665 Phil. Trans, I. 49 How Meat and Drink may be 
kept good in very Cold Countries. 1689 Locke Govemmt. Ii. 

§ 46 He also bart'red away Plumbs, that would have rotted 
in a Week, for Nuts that would last good for his eating a 
whole Year, 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xviii. 288 Let your 
butter be good, iSTod. In the «)ld chamber meat will keep 
good for an indefinite time. 

C. of soil ; Ferule. 

138* Wyclif fiTark iv. 20 And thecc it ben that ben sowun 
on good lond. 1733 Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 18 The seed of 
the gospel sown in good ground. 1836 Montgomery //>►/«», 

* Soxo in the morn thy seed’. The good, the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here nor there. 

d. of coin, bank-notes, etc. : Genuine, not 
counterfeit. 

1573 J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 178 In taking a 
peece of false money for good, one may have small Josse. 
a 1639 W. Wkateley Prototypes 11. (1640) 43 Pay me what 
you be able, so you bring me good money, not counterfeit. 

e. of a ship, a town. Now only as a conven- ■ 

lional epithet in the phrases * the good ship A * ; 

‘ the good town of B *. 

e 1340 Cursor M. 24862 (Fairf.) & cuer-mare hai lokid 
doun quen ]f&t gode ship ICoit. pe scip] sulde droun. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. xvIii. 19 Men ofy Countre a 
fotc, sent out of good townesat their wages. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 242 Two hundred sayle of good shyppes. Ibid. 
304 That the Prelates and Nobles of Fiaunce, and the good 
townes should assemble themselves. iS77 Hogan in Hakluyt 
I'oy. (1589) 156 Being imbarked in tbe goode shippe, called 
the Gallion of London. 1634 SiR T. Herbert Trav. 27 
Good men of warre, though shipsfortraffique, Hamil- 

ton Papers (Camden) 06 It may Ironbill the gud toune, if 
they proue not gud subjects. 1709 Steele TatUr’JAa. 144 
f 8 There are at this Time in the good Town of Edinburgh, 
Beaus, Fops, and (joxcombs. 1864 Bill 0/ Lading in Lazo 


Rep., E. 4 I. App. Cos. (1874) VI. 288 Shipped in good 
order, etc., -in and upon the good ship called the Java. 

I. of immaterial things. Of actions : Kiglitly 
or skilfully performed. 

1583 HoLLY8ANDC<r;;//£»</: /^n?>'225Thou wilt never make 
good verse. 1604 E. G. D'' Acosta's Hist. Indies i. viii, 25 
S. Augustine hath confessed lbi.s to bee conformable to good 
Philosophic. 1735-8 Bolincdroke On Parties 108 We call 
This a good Government, when.. the whole Administration 
of publick Affairs is wisely pursued. 2793 BlvNCkstone 
Comm. (ed. 12) 70 There are decirions drawn from estab- 
lished principles and maxims, which are good law. x86o-x 
Flo. NiGHTiNCALE/V«rnV/^77 Good nursing consists simply 
in observing little things which are common to all sick, and 
those which are particular to each sick individual. x86i 
M. Pattison ATf. 11889) f* 32 A good history of our foreian 
policy from the earliest period would be very useful. 1W8 
Whyte Melville IFhite Rose I. x. 121 Are you to join 
directly? ..Is it a good regiment? 2889 Sat. Rev. 6 Apr, 
4is/t The fight was a good fight, with many changes of 
fortune. xBpz Speaker 3 Sept. 294/2 M. Colhgnon’s book, 
though good as far as It goes, is altogether slighter than 
Dr. Murray's. 

2 . Of persons, as a term of indefinite commenda- 
tion. In early use chiefly implying distinguished 
rank or valour. Now rare, the adj. as applied to 
persons having chiefly a moral signification (see II) ; 
exc. in phrase good men and inie (now arch.), and 
predicatively in comparative expressions, as good 
as, good enough for, too good for. 

O. E. Chron, an. 871 pffirwasrh Heahmund biscop ofslas- 
gen and fela godra monna. 1x54 Ibid. an. 1124 ]>es kinges 
stiward of France . . & fela o3re godre cnihte. c 1275 Lay. 
56 Nu biddeh Laweman echne godne [cisos mffelej mon 
kat )»es boc rede}? [etc.]. 1387 [see 5 a]. ?i483 Caxton 

Dialogues 10 Be ye buxom. .Vnto yourseruaunts: Thynke 
that they be As good a.s ye. 1513 More in Grafton Chroti. 
(1568) ll. 768 That sacred Sanctuarie, that hath bene the 
safegarde of so many a good mans lyfe. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VII, 5 So by this politique wisdome and ingenious 
meanes of the good duke, x^gx Shaks. i Hen. VI, in. i. 41 
But he shall know I am as good. Glost. As good? Thou 
Bastard of my Grandfather. 1607 Cor. iv. v. 193, I do 
not say thwacke our Generali, but he was alwayes good 
enough for him. (1x634 Randolph filuses Looking-gl. iv. 
iv. (1638)79, 1 had rather., haue histwelve Godvathers, good 
men and true, contemne him totheGallowes. 1825 Jakiieson 
s.v.G«rf, ‘You are no .'^ae gude as me ’; i.e. ‘You are not so 
well-born.’ 2897 Capt, Mahan Nelson IL xv. 43 On one 
occasion .. Nelson took too much champagne. Such 
a thing has happened on isolated occasions to many a good 
man and true. Mod. His wife is far too good for him. 

t b. As a conventional epithet prefixed to titles 
of high rank. So (one's) good lord or lady, a patron 
or patroness (cf. Goodlorhship). Also in forms of 
address, as good my lords good your ladyship, etc, 
XX.. O. E, Chron an, 1095 pa seo code ewen Margarita 
l-isgehyrde [etc.]. i458(T/.S‘.in 7'urHePsDo/>/.Anhit.lll.42 
The gode lorde of Abendon left of his londe, For the breed 
of the brige fote large. 1463 Marc. Paston in P. Lett, 

No. 472 11. 132, 1 am afferd ..of these materys but if he 
wyl don for 30U and be your godelord, 15.. Adam Eel tf 
Clym 0/ Clottgh 507 in Kitson Anc. P, P. 24 Then good my 
lord, I you besechc. These yemen graunt ye me, c XS30 
L. CoxE Rhethoryke (iZgg) A ij a, Consyderyng my specyall 
good lorde bowe greatly. . I am bounden to your lurdeshippe 
[etc.]. x6xx Shaks. // int. T. i. ii. 220 At the good Queenes 
entreatie. — Cymb. ii. iii. 158 She’s my good Lady. x688 
Sir C. Lyttelton 6 Nov. in Hatton Corr. (Camden) II. 99 
Good my Lord, give me free advise in this matter. 1742 
Richardson Pamela III. 83 Good your Ladyship, let not 
my honour’d Master see this Letter. 1819 Shelley Cenci 
IL ii. 41 You, my good Lord Ontino, heard those words. 

c. In wider application, as an epithet of courteous 
address or respectful reference. Now often jocular 
or depreciatory. See also Goodman, Goodwife. 

C117S Lamb. Hem. ix Gode men, nu beoS icumen ha 
bicumelicbe da^es [etc.], rz 1300 Cursor M. 11853 Godd 
men he said quat es your sight O mi fader hat bus es dight. 
1340 Ayenb. 190 He acsede ale guode wyfman..hou moche 
hi hedde him y-lcte. CX420 Sir Amadace (Cxm^ed)xxy, 
Gode Sirs take nojte on greue, For ge most noue take ^our 
leue. 15*9 More Dyaloge cxix. a/2 And what hath hurt it, 
good father? i6ax Holland Pliny IL 384 Some good body 
tell me, I pray, how he could feele the smell thereof, 165* 
Culpepper Eng. Physic. 15 It is very safe, and very fit to 
be kept in every good bodies house. X705VANBRUCH Confed, 

1. ii. (1730) 23 Who is this good woman, Flippanta? 1768 
Goldsm. Good-n. Man 111, Two of my very good friends, 
Mr. Twitch and Mr. Flanigan. 17^ H. Hunter tr, St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) HI. 146 Aly good friend, your 
sister shall remain with us. 1798 Mrs. C. Smith Yng. Philos. 
IV. I The good lady was in hcrdres.sing-room. 1839 Dicker's 
Nich. Nick, i, This good lady bore him two cbildren. 1840 
— Bam. Rudge xix. My good soul, , . you are quite mis- 
taken. X850 Scoresby IVkalemans Adv.\\.(\Z^<p) 
23, I was here presented with a couple of rolls of white 
kapa by the good woman of the house. 

d. The good \ neighbours, people', (eupkemistic- 
aliy) the fairies; also occas. = witches. 

1588 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. I. in. 162 For banting 
and repairing with the gude nychtbourls and Quene ot 
Elfame, a 1605 RfoNTGOMERiE f-lyting zo. PohrartsTS Gn 
.Alhallow euen, When our good nighbours doe ryd. 

Scott A/zWr,,S’ce«..5er(/er(ed.4)II. 169 Fairics[mirelandj 

..are termed ‘the good people’. 1854 H. Miller otfA. cr 
Schm. vi. (rS6o) sg/i Walter believed m the faincs, and 
though psalmody was not one of the reputed accomp i' - 
ments of the ‘gbod-people’ in the low countp% 

J88g Feoude 7^'0 Chitfi »/ Dunbey vi. Babies bad been 
changed in the cradles by the ‘good people . 

3 . Of qualities or attributes, 
a. of a quality generally: Commendable, con- 
ducine to the value or merit of the subject. 

^ 58-2 
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j6oo Shaks. A.y.L. I, L 150 An enuious emulator of cuery 
roans good parts. i6ox — A Its Well in. vi. 12 Hee’s a most 
notable Coward, . . the owner of no one good qualitie, worthy 
your Lordships entertainment. 1674 isee 5 a]. MoiL The 
author's style is not without some good qualities. 

b. of birth, family, social statioa : More or less 
elevat^’d ; not humble or mean. 

971 Blickl. Horn, sxx Was he' for worlde swi5e asbelra 
^ebyrda and godra. a 1674 Ci^rendon ///sf. Reb. viii. 
^ 3 A gentleman of a good family, 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
1. 1, I was born in the Year 1632. .of a good Family. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, En^, iii. I. 294 Many of them were of 
good famtiie.s, and had held commissions. 

c. of state or condition, health, order, etc. : Such 
as should be desired or approved, right, satisfactoryj 
sound, unimpaired. Of state of mind, courage, 
spirits:' Not depressed or dejected. Good chter 
(see Cheeb sb. 3 b). 

^:jx75 etc. [see Goder-heal] CX384 Chaucer H. Fame 

H, 96 So that thou take Good herte, and not for fere quake, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P . A’, v. i. (1495) xoi A memhre 
that is in gode hele. 1483 Caxtox Goht Leg. 197/2 Many 
vexyd by Spyrytes were delyuerd & remysed in to thcyr 
good mynde. ^ 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. 1x568) II. 759 
Albeit that this discention somewhat yrked him, yet in hts 
good health he somewhat the lesse regarded it. 1548 Hall 
Ckrofi,^ Hen. FIj 106 Sir Jhon Fastolfe and his companions, 
set all their company in good ordre of battaill. 1576 Flem* 
ING Piinopl. lipist. 276, 1 hearing this no>»se, exhorted them 
to have good hearts. ^ 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 243 
Now he is not in his good minde. 172X Steele Sped. 
No 96 f 2 Tom. Tom have a good Heart. x8ss hlACAULAY 
Hist En^. xvui. IV. X19 The health ofthe crew.s had. .been 
..wonderfully good. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 244, 

I don’t feel in such good heart about the Devonshire visit 
as J did. 

d. of fame, reputation : Honourable. 

f 1470 Henry Wallace i. 26 His sy.stir fair, off gud fame 
and ranoune. 3484 Surtees Mise. I1BS8) 41 Forto restore 
hym into his gude name and fame. 1548 Hall Chron.f Hen. 
y lth 25^h, Men of goad estimacton. 1604 Shaks. Oih. lit. 
iii. T5S Good name in Man, & woman .. Is the immediate 
lewell of their Soules, a 1732 Gay Fox dyir^ i. 46 A lost 
good name is ne’er retri-v’d. 1832 Austin ^irispr. (1879) 

I. XV. 400 A man’s right or interest in his good-name. 1847 
E-uerson Poems (1857) 84 Estate, good-fame, Plans, credit. 

e. of appearance, shape, complexion, etc. : Satis- 
factory with regard to beauty. Hence occas. of a 
part of the body. 

^ x6a3 Shaks, Per. iv, ii. jr She has a good face. 16x8 
in Crt. ff Tifftes yas. i (1848) II. xog Her good face is the 
best part of her portion. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair vil, 
A ha idsorae gentleman with a trim beard and a good leg, 
2^0 Dickens E, Drood ii, His face and figure are good. 

4. Of a state of things, a purpose, a proposed 
course of action, etc. ; Commendable, desirable, 
right, proper. Chiedy predicalive, Avith inf. or 
clause ns virtual subject. 

971 Btiekl. Horn. 139 Hu good is & hu wynsum htet (etc.) 
a 2300 Cursor At. 4700 p.xr ofe-t god we ta con<aii. c 2460 
ToATBSCVEAbs.A'Ltm. Mon. xii, (2S85) 138 Sythen it were 
god thai hade non barnes. 25x3 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1563) II. 764 All which ihinges ., were done for good pur- 
poses, and necessary. 26x5 Bacon Sylva § 14 For hand- 
somnesse sake . . it were good you hang the vpper Glasse 
ypjn a Nalle. 0x632 Herbert Jacula Prudent. 170 Hell 
is full of good meanings and wishings. 1849 Macaulay 
Hisl. En^. i. I. 47 Jt was., good that they should be 
respected and ob»*ycd. 2870 Max Muller Sci. Relig, 
{1873) 62 Tne inhab.t.ants of Great Britain were persuaded 
that it was not good to be without an ancestor. 

b In pArasci to appear, f likOf or seem good, to 
think or \ see it) good. 

23S2 Lancu P. Pi. A. 1. 57 Glosynge the gospel as hem 
good likeih. 24x3 Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton i483» iv, v. 60 
That other shalle answere as hyr semeth good, c 2460 
Towmliy Myst. xxjii. 642 Do with hym what thou thynk 
gud, c 1500 Afelnsine xx. io3 Madame, yf it lyke you good 
theydoosoo. lasscnt gladly therto. 2548-9 (Mar.) /?-(■. Owl 
L 9 It is thought good that none hereafter 
shall be confirmed, but suchietc.1. *573 J. Sanford Hours 
jb Kill, if you thinke good, all, the dogges 
that are here. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 95 
AO charge the enemie by land. .If it seemed good to her 
Hi^hnesNe so to doe. 2663 Butler Hud i. iii. 275 Others 
may do m they sec good, e x6So Bcvcridge Serm. (1729) 
i. itaThus much I thought good to premNe. 2793 Burke 
Ii5»4) I\. 185 It has not yet appeared good to the 
politics of mimstcfs here or abroad, to permit fete.]. 

c. absot. as an exclamation, expressinir satis- 
faction. ^ 


Good, he seyd..Thowe haddi 
Faust. X. Bx But, good, are y 
,6Tr^l,h°'“. Shaks. Jirrat. Jor M. il 

A'V' i •'^-8 W. Uv.NG SalHu 

rooMAnf fnbWr. I.-, there orald not bo a roc 

CreJv rli 1 .^< A ^ ^ *826 DlStiAELI K 

war xin; t '’i Maukvat /■. Afi, 

tnaf xxni, \ cry Rood, my lord, 

IL With reference to moral character, dispo' 
tion, or conunct. ‘ 

6. Monally excellent or commentlable. 
a. of persons, with reference to their cenei 
chancier : Virtnou?, 


2387 Trevisa Hif:drft (Rolls) I. 333 (The DaneM beeV to 
gode men and trewe bo e esy and mylde. 2388 Wyclik 
Rem. y.y For a good man peraduenture summan dar die. 
rtt4S2 Kut.de ta Tcj/r (xE;>3) 91 ’The whichc Ama was .n 
wonhi lady and a good. 2603 Siuks. Afras. for M. iii. i. 
185 The hand- that hath rn.ade you fairc, hath made you 
good. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 46s, 1674 Tr.MMrE Let. to 
Lady Esirx WLs. 1731 1. 129 He is a good Man that Is 
letter than Men commonly arc. or In whom the good 
Qualities are more than the bad. 2734 Fore Ess. Man 


IV. 92 And grant the bad wdiat happme,ss they would, 
One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 2852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle touts C. xi, She ts as good a.s she is 
beautiful. x8^ Mozlcy Univ.Sertn. ii. (2877)28 Particular 
virtues, whether they are natural virtues or virtues of 
imitation, do not make the being good. 

b. of conduct, life, actions, words, feelings, etc. 
O. E. Chron. an. 959 God him scunne, his gode 
daeda sNvj'Sran w'eatSan l>onne mi&daeda. 972 Blickl. Horn. 
97 iElc man Jrara pe her wile mid godum willan Codes 
bebodu healdan. ezz-jo S. Eng. Leg. I. 27/546 l-cristned 
he was 'sone, And guod lijf ladde. 2340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 0494 Our gude dedys we shuld noght prayse. r238o 
Wyclif Sersn. Sel. Wks, II. 33 Alle men shulde take licde 
to wordis J>Rt ]>ei ben goode. CX420 Sir Amadace 
iCamdeni xxxix, A mon that geuee's him to gode ihewis. 
1308 UuKOAR Poems v. 23 Thar 5eris sevin Scho lewit 
a gud life. X63X Massinger Beleeve as you list iii. ii, Nor 
shall or threales or prayers deter mcefrom Docinge a good 
deed in it selfe rewarded, 1670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts 
(1727) 167 No man hath a good conscience, but he who 
lead.s a good life. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. JV, xv, I h.nve ever 
perceived, th.nt where the mind was capaciou.s, l)ie affections 
were good. 2879 H- Spencer Data of Ethics iii, § xo, 30 
If we call good every kind of conduct which aids the lives 
of others, .then (etc.). 

6. Applied to God, sometimes in the wide sense, 
as connoting moral perfection generally, and some- 
times with more restricted reference to His bene- 
volence (cf. sense 7). 

ctooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xviii. 29 pa. ewaiS se hmlend hwj 
se^st hu me godne, nisnan man god butongod ana. 01x300 
E. E. Psalter ey\. 2 Schriues to lauerd, for gode he is, For 
in werld es merd his. czt^o Asfcnv. Arth. Ixxi, Gud (^ode, 
that is grete, Gif him sory care 1 27x9 Watts Psalm 
LXiiL ii, 'I'hou Great and Good, Thou Just and Wise, Thou 
art my Father and my God ! 2817 Coleridge Sibylt. Leax’es 
225 It was a wicked woman's curse — God’s good, and what 
care I ? 

b. Hence in exclamations containing the name 
of God or some substituted expression, ns good 
God! good gracious! good hallcnv! good heavens! 
good lack! good Lord! good tne! for which see 
the different words. 

c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 852 O gode god I how genii! 
and how klnde Ye semed. 25^ J. Aldav tr. Boaystuau's 
Theni. World M vji, But good God, the Divell hath so 
entred into men at this dayc. 2568 North Gueiiarn's Diatl 
Pr, IV. xviii. 163 Good lord yi is a wonder to see what sturr 
there is in that mans bouse. 2638 Cowlpy Love's Riddle 

V. 1, Your Son j good lack, a 276$ Chield Morice x. in 
Child Batleuis tv. (1866) 270/2 Good hallow, gentle sir and 
dame, My errand canna wait.^ 278a Cowprr Gilpin 61 

* Good lack t * quoth he, * yet bring it me ^2798 in Spirit 
Publ. yrnls. (1799) II. 216, 1 am ready to faint ! Dear roe 1 
O la ! Good me ! 2843 Haliburton Attacks II. i, 8 Good 
Heavens, Mr. Slick, how can you talk such nonsense ? 1868 
Burcon JMi.fr. Rome 51 Inc impression made in a block 
of marble by our Saviour's feet, (and good gracious ( such 
feet !), 2890 Besant Demoniac v. 60 * Good Lord I What 
Fools {' said the Physician. 

7. Kind, benevolent; gentle, gracious; friendly, 
favourable, a. of persons. Const, to. Phrase, to \ 
be good enough (or so good os') to (do something). I 

2154 O, E. Chron. an. 2137 pa the suikes under^iclon Set 
he milde man was and softe and god, and na iusti«.e ne 
dide, ha diden hi alle wundor. «23xo in Wright Lyric P, 
xxxvii. 205 Thench that he the ncs noul god. He w'olde have 
thyn huerte blod, 2382 Wvclif Ps, lxxii{i]. i How good 
tJie God of Irael; to hem that ben in ri3t herie.^ CX489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon xxii. 490 How meke is Rey- 
nawde, and good of kynde, to have made peas in this 
tnaner of wy’se. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIIJ, 102 b, 
Let him resorie to me and I will be secrete and good to 
iiim, 2608 Marston Ant. ^ flfel. iii. U ks. 2856 I. 39 
'i'is even the goodesc Ladic that breathes, tlie most amiable. 
2607 Shaks. Cor. ly. vi. 222 If they Should .say be good to 
Rome. 16x0 B. JoNsoN Ateh. ii. vi, It is the ^^ooddest 
soule. 265* H, Cocan tr. Seudery's Ibrahim 11. iii, 45 He 
besought her to be so good as to relate to him all that had 
arrived unto her. 1656 Stanley /f/r/./V«7Fr.vL 11701)230/1 
One to the Gods so pious, good to Men. 2694 DRYDEN^m/e 
Triumph. II. ii, The goodcst old man ! he drank my 
health to his daughter. 2702 Rown Step-Metk, iv. 

iii. Will you be good Ana think with Pjiy on tlie lost 
Cleone ? 2806 Simple Narrative I. 240 They say the devil 
is alwa>'s good to his own. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay 1 . 
i. 27 If she (Hannah More] would be good enough to come 
in, he (etc,). 2891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 256 ITiey 
were always good to me. 2895 G Kernahan Goa Sf Ant 
Ded. (ed. 4) 8 (They) were so good as to let me associate 
bojks of mine with their names. 

b. of actions, dispositions, feelings, words. Of 
wishes : Tending to the happiness or prosperity of . 
a person. Good offices, turn (see Office, Tubk). 
');Good words \ used ellipt. (»L. bona verba) for 

* do not speak so fiercely ^ 

ajooo Aiuireas 480 (Gr.) Woldc ic freondscipe.,binnc, 

Sif icmehie^ be^iian godne. cxiys Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo 
tirnen on-^ein him ..mid goderc heorte and summe mid 
ufcle feonkc. 0x205 Lay. 665 Heo htne greltcn mid 
godcitc hcore Worden assoo Oc/ouian bz The holy pope 
Seynt Clement Weddede nem with good enlcnt. 2548 
IlALLC/inm., Edxo. //'sox Kymg Edw^arde. .sente good 
woordcs to the Eric of Pembroke. 2S®3 Hcmilies 11. her 
Relation Week x. (1859) ax8 In some icstification of our 
good hearts for his deserts unto ws, 2576 F lkhiko Pano/l. 
Episl. 31 A multitude innumerable, whose good lorts .and 
well wishing j'oa have wtin. 2577 B- Gooce Hereshach's 
Hush. I. (;5S6> b. Let him geve ihema good countenance, 
and cncourasc them with rewardes. 2586 Hunsuon in 
Border Papers (*^4) 1. 367 Sondric cawscs that le-ndcs 
roc gre.ntlie to mistrust the Kinges good meaning towards 
her Majesty, c 2591 hlARLOWC Jeur cf Alalia v. Wks. 
(Rildg.) 27 sA Governor, good words; be nos so furious. 


2627 Morvson Jiin. L 25, 1 remember the good offices jtm did 
towards me a stranger. <2x632 yocula Prudent. 

155 Good words are worth much and cost Utile. i6« 
K. Hall Ded. to Bp. HJs Aledit. <5- Vmvs, 1 obtained of him 
good leave to send them abroad. 27X9DC FoECrwrf»«-i.xvii, 
Being likewise assured by Friday*s father, itiat I might de- 
pend upon good usage from their nation on his account. 2802 
Pall A/all G. 19 Jan. 1/2 The New. . University of London 
appe.ars to be in that j arlous stale when no impartial person 
can be found to say a good word for it. 

c. In mildly depreciative sense implying we.Tk- 
ness or trustful simplicity. 

rS3r Savtle Tacitus, Hist. iii. xx. (1501) 126 Shall we 
not then be forced to stand like good silly foolcs caring 
and gaping at the height of their towers? 2623 ^haks. 
Hen. Fill, in. ii. 357 And when he thinkes, good eaiie 
man, full surely His Greatnesse is a ripening. 

8. Pious, devout ; worthy of approbation from 
the religious point of view. 

22.. O. E. Chron. an. zo86 He wms milde fam godum 
mannum h® God lufedon. 2530 'Tindale Ansro. AJore Wki 
(*573) 274/1 If I Le good for the offering of a Doue, and 
belter for a shepe (etc.). 2582 Lambarde Eiren. 1. vL 
(1588) 35 Under the word Good, it is meant also that hee 
loue and feare God aright, without the which he cannot be 
Good at all. rt2662 Fuller Worthies (1811) I, 24 He is 
called.. a Good Man in the Church, who is pious and 
devout in his conversation. 

b. of books, etc. : Tending to spiritual edifica* 
tion. The good book', spec, the Bible. 

2876 A. Trollope AutoMogr. xii. (x8S3» I. 63 A j'oung 
man should no doubt, .spend the long hours cf ihe evening 
in reading good books and drinking tea. 1896 J. Skelton 
Summers <5* W. at Balmawhappie I, 260 In spile of the 
Gude Book and a bit sang at limes the hou.se feels lonely. 

i* c. of a day or season observed as holy by the 
church. Good tide : (a) Chrisimas ; (b) Shrove 
Tuesday, Cf. Good Friday. 

02420 Liber Cocorum yj Fro Mariyn messe to gode tyde 
evyne. 2547 Salhscury Welsh Diet., JV;y<f..s!uovcude, 
Good tyde. 2620 Frier Rush 20 Vpon a good night, all the 
ivhole Convent assembled together in the Quier, (x8so 
^VlLBRAHA^f Chesk. Gloss., Gut/it ..Shrovtiidc.) 

Q. Of a child ; \Vcll-behaved, quiet and obedient, 
not giving trouble (« F. sage, O. artig). 

. 2695 Congreve Love for Love n. lii, But come, be a gc^ 
Girl, don’t perplex your noor Uncle. 2727 Boyer Diet. 
AngL-Fr. s,v., A good (<7r sober) Boy, vn gorcen snge. 
a 2845 Hood Lost Heir 30 Sitting as good ns gold in the 
gutter. 2886 Mrs. Burnett Lit, Ld. Faunileroy x. 1x852) 
191 She was as good as gold. 

in. Grali)>ing, favourable, advantageous. 

10, Corresponding to one's desires ; marked by 
hapfiiness or prosperity; fortunate. Of news; 
Welcome, pleasing. 

Vesp. Psalter xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 13 (xsj Hweic is mon 
se wile lif & willati Resian dsgas gode. axooo & 
Soul 38 Nis nu se ende to god. a 2320 in Wiiglit LyrtcP* 
xi.Y. 59 Jesii Crist, heovene kyng, ;tf us nlle god 
rx47o Henry Wallace it. 312 Thomas ansuerd : 'Thir 
tUhmgis ar noucht gud 2482 Caxton Godfrey clxxxu. 
268 Alle theyr good ew and fortune. 2535 Cover* 
DALE 2 Sam. XX. t8 So came it to a good ende. x573 
J. Sanford Hours Recreat. 1x5761 23 A joyful! fcaste wa< 
to bee made in Florence, for some good newTS.^ z6oo E. 
Blount tr. Conestaggio (cd. 2) 40 Let them g< e in a gow 
bower. 2768 Bover Diet. Angl.-hr. 5.V., She’s so high, 
that she looks for the good hour every’ moment. X77® 
Lanchdrke Plutarch (1879)11. 828/2 Ptolemy of Cypnis, 
as Cato’s good stars would have it, took himself off by 
poison. 2776 Foote Bankrupt i. Wks. 1799 II. 102 Never 
.1., — ?. ^way. x843l)iCKEKsC4w/^A 


fear, things are in a ^’e^y good ....J. ---,j 

Carol \y, 240 When she asked him faintly what news^. . be 
ap^ared embarrassed how to answer. ‘Js it good , she 
said, * or bad ? ’ 

b, of a %vind : F.nvourable. 

A 2400 Octouinn 613 Good vs’ynd and whed>’r God hem 
sente. C2485 Dighy Myst, (1882) ni. 2744 fc wjmd is 
good. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 280 And had so good 
winde, that., she arrived before Calice [etc.]. 2625 J. Glak- 
viLL Voy. Cadiz 10 That every shipp might be apt to wme 
forth with the first good windc. 1780 Faiconer Diet. 
Afarine, Sourdre au vent, to hold a good svind. 

C. Good afternoon ! good tveniirg ! f good mom! 
good moniittg ! i'good time of day ! elliptical fumis 
of salulation used at meeting or parling. Hence 
Good-morning v,, nonce'tvd., to sny ‘good morn- 
ing*. See also Good day, Good xven, Good 
M onnow, Good njght. 

? A 2400 Alorte Arth. 3476 The gome graythcly h>'ro 
grette, and bade gode morwene. f246o ’leavntley Aiysj’ 
xii 82 How, gyb, goode morne, wheder goys thou, t 2^ 
Yug. Childr. Bk. 20 in Bubees Bk., To ''horn hou ttiei) 
come by j>e weye, Curi.Tsly 'gode morne j-ou sey*- *5 ^ 
Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 616 'riie Thane 01 Caldar, ^hir, 
God 50W gude morne I J594S1/AKS. Rich, HI A, *• 
time of day vnto my gracious Lord. 2612 y f- 
II. iii. 66 Our decre .Sonne, When you hauc giucn g^ 
morning to your Mislris, Attend the Quecnc anU '-s. 2 
G. COLMAM hr. Grins, Kut. 4- I'riar 1. xxxvi, She met inern 
every day, Good mominging, and how d’ye doing. J 5 
Dickens Afut. Fr. r. s'ii, Wegg nods 10 the face, uooa 
evening ’♦ -if 

d. (7b have) a good time {of uy. n penod ol 
enjoyment. (Notv regarded asnn Amcricanbm.) 

1666 PcpYS Diary 7 .Mar.. .So Ihiiher I went, and had a* 
good a lime as heart could wish. 263x HicKi.ciKCfLL // • 

(17x6) II. X2X The Orthodox ami l'fo*vnonts had ft 
liroc or it. .3,5 Ca,.-VU: ^ 

they had a moderately gooil time of it. iBm . 

Rachel Ray II. m'. 10^ Eating cake •'*«d ‘T,.!-:' 
wine, but not having, on the whole, v^hai our 
friends c.t 11 a good lime of it, 1892 Stolnso.n U 1- 
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GOOD. 


BOURNE Wrecker (1^2) 14 To enrich the world with things of 
beauty, and have a fairly good time myself while doing so. 

e. To have a good night : to sleep undisturbedly 
and restfuUy. (.So K. une bonne nnit,) 

J701 W. Penn in Pa. Hist.Soc. Mem. IX. 47 My daughter 
..has had a good night and is better. 

11. Said of things which give pleasure, a. 
Pleasant to the taste. ^.Iso of odours. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 73 Nardus & spica, seo is brunes heowes 
& godes stences. ciooo Ag;s. Ps. cxviii, [cxix.] 103 Me is 
on gomum god & swete f»in ajen word, c 1350 Leg-. Rood 
(1871) 73 So gude sauore gan bai fele, pat [etc.]. 1599 H. 
Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Cb, Drinke old wine of good 
savour upon them. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 58 You wil 
find him very good [to eat}. 1670-x Narborouch ynil, 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. t, (1694) 124 Small Blackberries,’ 
good and well-tasted. 16S4 Yorksh. Dial. 484, I think you 
heve nut din 'd, here’s a good smell. 1755 Hay Martial's 
IL xlviii. no Wine, and good fare. 1756-82 J. 
Warton Ess. Pope ».ed. 4) I. iv. 221 His ruling passion of 
good-eating. 

b. Agreeable, amusing, entertaining. Of a jest, 
speech ; Smart, witty. Also iu phrase as good as 
a play. Good company (see Company 4 c). 

1530 Palsgr. 867/1 God sende you good company, Dien 
vous (ioynt bon encontre. x66o Pepys Diary 18 SepL, 
Here some of us fell to handicap, a sport that I never knew 
before, which was very good. 1667 Ibid. 26 June, He 
answered: ‘That is a good one, in faith! for you know 
yourself to be secure ’. 1694, 1775 [see Good thing c}. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III, 304 Arc they not as good as a 
play, trying their hand at legislation? 

12. Conducive to well-being, health, oradvantage; 
beneficial, profitable, salutary, wholesome. Const. 
for^ f to, 

971 Blickl, Horn, 57^ past roan godne mete etc. ^1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 71 Ne wille ic noht pet pe sunfulle beo ded, 
ac Hbbe and nime godne red. c 1205 Lay. 5432 Hit wes 
god -at he spec, 1320 (VV.) 1676 Sire, ..Thou 

dost bi a god counseil. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. n 
Disciplyne of silence is goed. 2^84 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 
505 If 1 erre in bis sentense, I ,wil mekely be amendid, ghe 
by bo deth, if hit be skilful, for bat I hope were gude to me. 
1483 Caxton G. tie la Tour F iv, Therfor this ensample is 
very good to euery woman to see. 1548 Hall C/tron., Hen. 
yil,7 Beforethat thisevellnewlyplantedwedeshould straye 
and wander over the good herbes of his whole realme. 
1563 Cooper Thesaurus^ Cecubnm, . . a kinde of wyne 
good to digestion. ^ 1573 J. Sanford Hours Recreai, {1576) 
95 A parable shewing that Malmesey is good at all tymes 
of ones meale. 1573 Tusser Husb. it. (1878) o Ceres., 
with hir good lessons told me, that [etc.l. 2599 H. Buttes 
Dyeis drie Dinner E iv b, Very good for the snort winded, 
and splenaticke. ^ X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 209 It Is an 
lie abounding with all good things requisite for mans use. 
17x1 H. Lamp Auiobiog. iii. <18951 27 Good counsel was 
dead, To go home I sham'd. xSoi C. Lowe in 19//^ Cent, 
Dec. 858 knowing much better what is good for its children 
than these latter themselves. 

b. Useful as a remedy. Const. ^ against. 
0x450 ME. Med, Bk. (Heinrich) loi Hit is good for al 
maner vices of sore yen. 2577 B. Goooe HeresbaelCs 
Husb, 1. 15861 22 Be.side, the pargetting or seeling, is 
a good .safetie against fyre. 2599 H. Buttf.s Dyeis drie 
Dinner C ij b, Tnelr smell is wondrous good in cordiaque 
passions. Ibid. F ij b, Good against the paulsie and quiver- 
ing of the joints. x6z6 Bacon Syiva § 767 The Water of 
Nilus..is excellent Good for the Stone. X7xx Steele 
Sped. No. 156 P I A Woman’s Man. .is not at a loss what 
is good for a Cold. 2744 Berkeley Siris § 9 Tar was by 
the ancients esteemed good against poisons. 2883 Gilmour 
Mongols xxiii. 280 A Mongol, .asked in an earnest whisper 
if I had any medicine good for wounds. 

13. Of an opinion, an interprelation, an accoimt : 
Favourable, approving, laudatory. 

2602 Shaks. ytd. C. II. L 24s His Siluer haires Will pur- 
chase vs a good opinion. 2617 Morvson Ilin. ii. 57 with 
promise to make good construction of his actions. Ibid. iii. 
6 Our very God is in a good sence said to be jelous. 2622 
Wither Philarete (1633) 594 To purchase either credit to 
my name, Or gaine a good Opinion. 2665 Hoyle Occas. 
Re/l. IV. iv. (1848) 102 As the Apostles w'ere Fishers of men 
in a good sense, so their and our grand adversary is a skilful 
Fisher of men in a bad sense. 28x3 Shelley Q. Mabw. 213 
Whose applause he sells, .for a cold world's good word, 

b. Jo take in good part {sttVwci sb.), + Hence 
ellipt., to take in good (.cf. L. boni consnlere). 

2544 in Lodge lllust. Br. Hist. (1791) I. xx.\bc. gi His 
Maie.stie takelh in gcKid your diligence. 

IV. With reference to a purpose or effect. 

14. Adapted to a proposed end \ efficient, useful ; 
suitable. Const.y^jr, fto (a purpose or function), 
to with in/. In good \~honr^ time : see the sbs. 

a 1000 yuliana 102 He is to freonde god. cxooo Sax. 
Leeckd. II. 92 Sio bib god to dolhsealfe. C1205 Lay. 521 
He nom his kene men b^ to compe weren gode.^ 2462 
Paston Lett. No. 408 II. 35 He and 1 . thought that Richard 
Bloumvyle were good to that occupaclon, 2484 Caxton 
Fables o/Poge iv. What are ihoos that folowe the& wherto 
ben they good. 2552 Turner Herbal 1. Fvb, The same 
Ibirch] is good to make hoopis of. 2573 J. Sanford Hours 
Recreat. 1576' 49 Saying proverbiallyj that they [advocates, 
etc.} were good men to draw water to ins mill. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresback's Husb. i. (1586) 29b, The roote of it is good for 
nothing. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 8 The Aspine good for 
staves.^ 2599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner C iv b, The 
juyee is good sauce to provoke appetite. 2627 Moryson 
Itin. n. 101 Like a Quince, requiring great cost ere it be 
good to eat. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Avtusetn. Ser. 

Com. 70 What are they good for else but Hanging, or 
Starving? 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 88 Ah, Colonel! 
you'll never be good. ..Which of the Goods d’ye mean? 
good for something, or good for nothing? 2865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gi. xy. iii. (1872) V. 294 He was not now good for 
much ; alas, it had been but little he was ever good for. 


fb. Easy. Const. with (Cf. Evil « 4 b.) 

c 2489 CtiXtQU Sonnes of AymontiL 95 Traitours ben good 
to overcom ; they shall not now endure longe agaynst us. 
Ibid, ix, 224 The foure sones of Aymon were good to knowe 
by thother. 

16. Chiefly of persons : Having the characteristics 
or aptitudes required or becoming in a specified or 
implied capacity or relationship. 

a. in concord with a sb, denoting function, 
relationship, creed, or party. 

a 2000 CaedntoiCs Dan. xi Was him hyrde god, hcofonrices 
weard, c 2200 Trim Coll. Horn. 39 pe gode herdes wakieS 
on faire liflode ouer here orf. C2205 Lay. 25475 Cniht he 
wes wunder god & he^ hafde swiSe muchel mod. a 2300 
Cursor M. 7761 Mani gode archer ^an was b^r. 23 .. 

E. E. A/lit. P. A. 1200 To pay pe prince. .Hit is ful epe 
to be god kryityin. 2548 Hall Citron.^ Hen. VI ly 23 b, 
Furnished with .Ixx. thousand good fightyng men. 2613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage 11614 250 He had heard even good 
Saracens affirme with griefe, that. .they could finde no 
Reason in it [the Koran). 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 84 For there have we good Chirurgions. 2697 
Drydeh Virg. Georg, in. 680 Good Shepherds after Sheer- 
ing drench their Sheep. 2738 Swift /'o/. Conversat, 102 
A good Wife must be bespoke, for there is none ready 
made. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. in. I. 396 Good Latin 
scholars were numerous. 

• b. esp. with agent-noun : Thorough or skilful in 
the action indicated. 

972 Blickl. Horn. 207 Se bisceop ba S^sette gode 
sangeras & msessepreostas. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Txlii. 
42 Monsouris of France, gud clarat-cunnaris. 2577 B. 
Googe Heresback's Husb. i. (1586) 14 b, That the BaiHfTe 
be a good riser, and that .. he may be the fyrst up in the 
inornyng. 2586 A. Day Ettg. Secretary 1. (1625) 7 Here 
is the which .. a phrase never with us accustomed, nor 
with any good Writer, n 1784 (see Hater). 2837 Dickens 
Pidnoitk li, ‘The Doctor, 1 believe, is a very good shot*, 
said Mr. Winkle. 

c. Competent, skilfnl, clever at or in (formerly 
also f for^ \o/ (o') a certain action or pursuit. 
Sometimes used simply. So of a ship : f Good 
under or with sail. 

2340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 23 J>e gentil genosophistiens bnt 
goode were of witte, C2400 Sowdone Bab. 67 The maister 
sende a man to londe, Of dtuers langages was gode and 
trewe. 1548 Hall Citron.^ Edw. IV. 209 The kynges shyp 
was good with sayle. 2562 Becom Sick Mans Salve Pref. 
(i572> Aiij, ‘My cayes*, saith Job. .‘are passed away as 
the ships that be good vnder saile, & as the Egle that fiyeth 
vnto the prayV tfis66 J. Alday tr. BoaystuatPs Theai, 
WorldTh, Cais Cesar was so good on horsebacke that [etc.}. 
2627 Mokvson Itin. III. 52 l*he Florentines.. good at the 
needle. 2656 Wood Life 22 July, He was very good for the 
treble violl, and also for the violin. 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresufs Afuusem. Ser. l^Com. 71 Brave Men indeed, if 
they were half as good at Praying, and Fighting, as they 
are at Cursing and Swearing. 172* Steele Sped. No. 497 
? r Such whom he observe were good at a Hah, as nis 
phrase was. 2776 Foote Bankrupt i. Wks. 1799 II. 100 
Are you good at a riddle? 1782 Nelson in Nicolas D:V/. 
(1845 1 I. 64 He does his duty exceedingly well as an Officer : 
indeed I am very well off. They are all good. Sport- 
ing Mag. XXXII. 76 He .. shewed good, but fell on his 
knees on one of his adversary’s blows. 28x3 Scorr Rokeby 
1. xiii, Good 1 am called at Irumpei’s sound, And .good 
when goblets dance the round. 2849 Thackeray Petuiennis 
i. XX, I am not good at desmptions of female beauty. 
2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 330 All comely in 
appearance, and good men of their hands. 

16. Reliable, safe. In various specific uses, chiefly 
a. Comm. Of a trader; Able to fulfil his engage- 
ments ; financially sound. Of a life, with reference 
to insurance ; Likely to continue a long time, free 
from exceptional risks. Good debts : those which 
are expected to be paid in full. 

2570 Foxe a. 4 M. (ed. a) 2131/2 Many .. pass>Tig it ouer 
one to an other for good debt, as if it had bene ready money 
in their purses. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. iii. 15 My mean- 
ing in saying he is a good mao, is to haue you vnderstand 
me that he i.s sufficient. 2603 Marston Dutch Courtezan 
HI. ii. E 2 b. Gar. Your bill had ben sufficient, y’are a good 
man, 2632 Massinger City Madam iii. iii, Fair household- 
furniture, a few good debts.. 1 ‘find. rtx66x Fuller Wor- 
thies (1840) I. iv. 20 He is called .. a Good Man upon the 
exchange, who hath a responsible estate. 2755 Macens 
Insurances 1 . 403 These Contracts are sold and re-s.old at 
Pleasure, .when they are signed by good and known People. 
2788 Wesley ii872)VII. 2x9 The whole city of London 
uses the words rich and good a.s equivalent terms. 2805 
Sporting Mag. XXV. 193, 1 stood firm, and upon 'Change, 
was universally reported to be a good man. 1828 D. lb 
Marchant Rep. Claims to Barony Gardner 78 It was a 
sufficiently good life within the meaning of the terms of 
that insurance office. 2832 1 ’. L. Peacock Crotchet Castic 
iii. 34 Good and respectable, sir, 1 take it, means rich? 

.b. V a certain amount) : (rr) of a person, 

that may be relied on to pay so much ; {b) of a 
promissory note, draft, etc., drawn for so much (cf. 

F. bon pour) ; hence in S. African use Good-for sb. 
(see quot, 1879). 

2879 Atcherley Boerland 232 , 1 halted in order to cash a 
‘ good for' 1 held of the owner. These ‘good fors*, which 
answer to an English I O U, are common enough in South 
Africa. 1882 Rider Haggard Cetywayo 253 As there was 
no cash in the country this was done by issuing Government 
promissory notes, known as * goodfors *. 

c. Good for (a period of time, an amount of 
exertion) : safe to live or last so long, well able to 
accomplish so much. 

2859 Dasent Popular Tales fr. Noise zos The lassie said 
she was good to spin a pound of flax in lour and twenty 
hours. 2893 F. M. Crawford Marion Darche I. 140 There 


IS nothing m the world the mailer with him; he is good 
for another twenty years. . Plod, Are you good for a ten 
miles’ walk ? 

■d. To \inake^ ^becomcy come good fori to be 
surety for. Obs. cxc. .SV. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men tW.de W. 1506I i. iv.^s The god- 
fader and godmoder ben pledges & maketh good for hym. 
*S9r Percivall Sp. Did.. Abono. making good, or under- 
taking for another, vaditnonium, 2645 Rutherford Tryal 
4 Tri. Faith (1B451 79 He is become good to the Fatherfor 
us. 2892 W. RAMAGEiof/ lYords xxxW, 322 Having come 
good for the tran.sgressor the surely could be spared no 
part of the punishment. 

t e. Predicat ivcly. of a space of time : Avail- 
able (for a purpose). 

2722 Budgell Sped. No. 77 r x Will, .pulled out his Watch, 
and told me we had seven Minutes good. 2749 Chesterf. 
Lett. <1792) IL ceix. 295 You have still two years good, but 
no more, to form your character. 2749 Fielding ’I om yones 
XVI. X, I suppose he hath not many Hours to live. As for 
you, Sir, you have a Month at least good yet. 

V. Adequate, efiectual, valid. 

17. Of personal actions or activities: Adequate 
to the purpose; sufficient in eyeryrespect; thorough. 
Good heed, good speed \ see the sbs.' 

2154 O. E. Citron, an, 1153 .41 folc him hiuede for he dide 
god iustise & makede pais. ntx3to in Wright Lytic P. 
XXV. 75 Jesu .. send mi soule god weryyng That y ne drede 
non eovel thing. Ibid, xxxvii. 103 thou nymest wel god 
keep (etc.). 1548 Hall Chrotu.Edzv. IV, 240 b, The which 
desyre, if the Fleminges had but geven good care to. 2584 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, x. i. 177 The Prophet giueth vs 
good warning. 2617 Moryson Itin. 11. 66 (He] made a 
very good stand. Ibid. 156 So that except they steale their 
passage (which I feare most) 1 make no doubt but my Lord 
President will giue a very good accompt of them. 2639 
T. Brucis tr. Ctttnui' Mor. Relat. 356 who did them good 
and speedy justice. 2726 Swift Gulliver iv. i, I drew my 
Hanger, and gave him a good Blow with the flat Side of it. 
2820 Shelley (Edipus 1. 147, 1 have taken good care That 
shall not be. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I, 295 He 
admitted that the House.. had done good service to the 
crown. 2878 S. Walpole Hisl. hug. I, 371 Society did 
not see anything either unseemly or unmanly in a man 
administering a good beating to bis wife. 

b. of a belief, conviction, feeling, will. For 
the phrases Kohs, or arch.) in good earnest, faith, 
Sadness, sooth, truth, see the sbs. 

r2i75 Lamb. Horn. 5 We sulen habben ure heorte and 
habben godne Ileafe to uie drihten. CX305 St. Lucy 43 in 
E. E, P. \1862) 202 J)i bileue is so god ; belpch bi moder 
iwjs. 2530 Tindai.e Answ. More's Dial. G j, As if a man 
said, the boyes will was good to haue geuen his father a 
blowe, 2617 Moryson Itin. ir. 203 Wee are in good hope 
they are all gone. 

16. Of a right, claim, reason, plea, proposition ; 
Valid, sound. Of a legal decision, a contract, an act 
of any kind: Valid, effectual in force; not vitiated 
by any flaw. To hold, stand good : see the vbs. 

rtxooo Azarias A bin dom sy god & genge. C1230 
Halt Meid. 13 Pu of earnest meiden to beo engle euening. , 
fit wiS god ribte hwen bu hare llfiade. leadest. ^2325 
Shoreham 129 Ich dap segge mid gode ryjte, That (etc.). 
2340 Ayenb. 6 Ine guode skele me may zuerie wyb'Oute 
zenne. ^2550 Cheke Matt. xx. 4 Whatsoever is good 
reason 1 wil give iou. 2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
78 b, Ferdinando., affirmed the kyngdome to be his by good 
right. 2562 Act 5 Eliz. c. Z2 § 4 Licences, .shall have Con- 
tinuance and be good only for one Year. 2568 Grafton 
Citron. II. 100 Stood foorih and proved the former election 
to be good. 2574 tr, Littleton's Tenures 7a, If., the land 
is geven to the sorine, and to the heire of the bodye of his 
father engendre^ this is a good laile. 1594 Hooker Eccl, 
Pot. I. (1676) 69 Under this fair and plausible colour, what- 
soever they utter passeth for good and currant. 2596 
Harincton Metam. Ajax 107 And this stands with 
good reason. 2599 Massinger, etc. Old Law iii. i, It is 
good in law too. 26x7 Moryson Itin. 111. 28 Having the 
Lawes. .together with a good cause on his side. 2689 Lockh 
Govemmt. i. § 149 Every Father of a Family, .had as good 
a claim to Royally as these. « 1732 Atterburv (J.), He is 
resolved now to shew how slight the propositions were 
which Luther let go for good. 2755 M.acens Insurances I. 
406 Goods not proxed to be neutral Property might be con- 
demned as good Prize. 1818 Cruise Digest ed. ^ V. 509 
Although a recovery be a good bar to a remainder for years 
[etc.]. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. Ill, 29 Was not 
a letter written by the first Prince of the Blood, .at least as 
good a warrant as a vote of the Rump? 2871 Morlev 
Voltaire (1886) 8 The impression that the hearer, for good 
rexsons or bad, happens to have formed. 2885 SiR F. North 
in Law Rep. 29 Cn., Div. 541 That part of the appointment 
being bad, did not prevent the limitation over being good. 
2898 Murison Sir W. IVh/lace v. 91 He promptly hanged 
sui.h as failed to furnish a good e.\cuse. 

1 9. Satisfactory or adequate in quantity or degree ; 
sufficiently ample or abundant ; considerable, rather 
great. For a good deal, fno, many, see those words. 

J'o have a good mind to (see Mind>. 
a 2000 O. E. Chron, an. 913 Him beag god dxl b®s folces 
to. a 2000 Rood 70 (Gr.) We Szer reotende Rode hwile 
.stodon on sla^ole. cizzo Bestiary .^04 Ne stereo 3® uo3t of 
'5e stede a god stund deies. 02300 Bekd 69 Hyo wendc 
forth with wel god pas. 2382 Wyclif Luke vi. 38 Ihei 
schulen 3yue in to 3oure bosum a good mesure, and wel 
fillid. 02450 P/E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 72 Let be seke v<e 
ber of. . a good qwaniite at ones, 2526 Tisdale Adsix. 23 
After a good while. 2568 Grafton Chron. II, 22 inese 
thynges were done a-good space after. *577 B. Googe 
Hercsbaelis Husb. i. (X586) i b, Being nowe of good yeeres 
and sickely. Ibid. iv. 163 Beside, you must have. .good 
plentie ofdusle, wherein they may bathe and proyne them- 
selves. 1634S1RT. HkRBZKT Trav. Si And having obtained a 
good force from’tlie relieving Turkes and Tartars, he easily' 
advanced. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Lp. i. \tii. 
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An Author of good Antiquitj'. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 
(1677) 356 Persons of such ingenuity and so good a purse as 
[etc. 1 * A. Lovell tr. Thcvenot's Trav, 1.34 To play and 

sing a good part of the day. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist, 
Ens:, n. Cardigan 364 There are a good Plenty both of River 
and Sea-fish. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . so Fill one 
rocket shell with a good charge, quite full. 1851 Dixon 
JV, Penn xvi. (1872) 138 The composition of this work kept 
Penn at home a good part of the year. 1877 A. B. Horton 
iu Moloney Forestry W, y 4 y>'. (1887) 38 The planting must 
be during the rainy season, as it requires a good quantity of 
water. 1885 IVorld t Sept. n^A good number of deer have 
been shot during the last fortnight. 

b. PrecediDg another adj. (expressing either large 
size, strength, resisting power, or the like) to which 
it serves as a moderate intensive. Similarly ^good 
pretty - pretty good. (Cf. E, b.) 

c 1300 Havelok 2554 Hand-ax, sybe, gisarm, or spere, Or 
auniaz, and god long knif. 1535 Coverdale 2 Macc. iv. 41 
Some gal stones, some good stronge clubby 1548 Udall 
etc. Erasm. Par, Lake 149 b,' A good preatie waie of. 1565 
Jewel Kept. Harding fi6ii) 269 He hath some good prety 
skill in peeuish Arguments. 1586 Earl Leycester in Ley- 
cester Corrcsp. (Camden 1844) 254 A good sharp warr. 1593 
G. Giffard Dial. Cone. Huickes^ (1S43) 12 We have a 
schoolemaister that is a good pretie schoUer (they say) in 
the Latine longue. 2646 H. Hammond in Ld, Falkland's 
Viczn 25 A good large Province. 1787 *G. Ghi>xahXio' Acad, 
Horsem. (1800) 35 A good smart over his right cheek. 
1883 Daily Nexvs 16 July 4/7 It will take a good long time 
to bring them right. Mod. He WTiles a good bold hand, 

20. Qualifying a definite statement of quantit)', 
to indicate an amount not less, and usually greater, 
than what is stated. Often following its sb,, and 
so approaching an adv. (Cf. Full a, 8, Full adv^ 

1:1000 Sax, LeecJid. II. 292 Genim giScornes leafa gode 
hand fulle. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 111, (1586) 
144 Geve to ev'ery one three spoonefolles good. 1598 Stow 
Surzf. 349 More than a goode flight shot towards Kings 
I.and. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 17 Take Violets, and infuse a 
good Pu^ll of them in a Quart of Vineger. J. Davies 
tt.Olearius' Poy, Ambass. 17 A good quarter of an ell high. 
1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 7 It is a good man’s work 
all the year to be following vintners and shopkeepers for 
money. 1834 L. Ritchie IPand. by Seine q6 We have three 
quarters good to a voyage of half an hour. 1842 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. 1 . 166 The Post-office, which is, a good two 
miles off. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der I, xiu 231 He., 
played a good hour on the violoncello. 


VI. Idiomatic phrases. 

21. As good. a. Orig. in phr. such as {me) were 
as good « it were as good for me (etc.) ; where good 
is the adj. In later devclopmcms, I were as good^ 
I had as good (=I might as tends to be 

felt as adverbial: cf. H.vvez'. 22 . Hence occas. 
such uses as I may or might as goodj where as good 
is purely adverbial = as well. 

? n 1450 Thomas Fairy Q, in Halliwell lllnstr. Fairy 
Mylhot. (184$) 66 Me had been as good to goo To the bryn- 
nyng fyre of hell, Robt. Droyll 343 in Hazl. E. P. P, 
I. 233 A man had ben as good to have be ^myuen with 
thonder. 7 14. . in Utterson Set. E. P. P. (1817) 11 . 36 One 
were, in a maner, as good be slayne, 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. (1812) I. 754 Wc were as good to go towardes 
Flaundcrs as to^ Boloyne. 1573 Harvey Letter^bk. 
(Camden) 44 Thai mihl as good eate whot Coales as deni me 
again. 1591 Lvly Endym. iii, i. 31 As good sleepe and doe 
no iiarme, as wake and doe no good. 1605 A, Wotton 
Anno. Pop. Articles 59 Were not Christ as good have a 
troubled Church as none .at all 7 1647 Trapp Cemm. i Cor. 
xiv. 2 As good he may hold his tongue, for God needs him 
not. x668 SnADWELL^«/4r»Z<7rem. i. Wks. 1720 I, 27 She 
liad as good h.Tve thrown her money into the dirt. 1671 
Flavel Fount. Life ii. 31 As good no Law as No Penalty. 
*697 Collier Ess. Jlfor, Subj. n. 138 His Gold might as 
good have stay’d at Peru, as come into his (Custody. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France 1 . 299 It were as good live at 
Brest or Portsmouth, .as here. x8i6 Scott xv, ' I had 

as gude gang back to the town, and take care o' the wean 
1B43 Haliourton Attache 11 . xiL 209. I do suppose we had 
as good make tracks, for I don’t want folks to Know me yet. 

b. As good as : advb. phr, = Practically, to all 
intents and purposes. 

1436 Libtt Ens. Pel. in Pol. Songs (Rolls) II. 187 But if 
Englond were nygbe as gode as gone. 1530 Palscr. 86j/x 
As good as doone, quasi. xS3S Covf.rdale xVek. iv. 12 The 
as good as ten tymes. 1577 Hakmcr Anc, 
^ j I nfl' ^'585) 149 A fierce bull which tossed., 

and lett them as good as dean, a 1614 Do.s.ne BiaBararor 
(1O44) 147 SJie was brought very neer the fire, and as good 

'• ’7 'nic 

V'- '"‘Cluals [etc.]. 1699 
V Scipio..and Cicero. .do both as 
Mmbvce ■ U No. .,Bo6//The 

iBiriWsoV concluded, 

dca^ iBtt wa.s almost as good as 

ticaa. xujx Carlyle m Mrs. Carlrte's I tll 111 to \W 
had intended to make no vK?»« ^ *9 

c. 7. nj ^ as iss,s-s ■mnt ) : t. act .m to 
the lull sense ol, to carry out fully ‘ 

1577 SrAKri(uii.cr Z 7 wr. /or/, in Ilolin’shcd (nSrMI ik' 
0.1. 163B Ckomwuli. in Carlyle l.rt;. s/t Ann ii 1 IlmiUt 
J 5li»n be « KO<^ my M-or/for'^™,; nfoney. 

lo be nr good n. my ,vord, 1 
b.ide \S ill gM me a rod. 1713 Aomson Ciiardim No. 116 

/•i/V'ed =’) nc 3“.® 


22. Malic good. a. tram. To make up for ; to 
compens-ale for, atone for ; to supply (a deficiency], 
to pay (an expense), f Also (rarely) ir.lr., to m.ake 
up or compensate for. 


1377 Lancl. P. PU B. XVII. 77 What he speneth more I 
make the good herc-after. 13^ in Eng. Gilds 7 pat alle )>e 
costages that be mad aboutehym be mad good of the box. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. S 823 If ante thing was stolne awaie, I 
euer made it good, a 1704 R. L’Estrance (J.), Every dis- 
tinct being has somewhat peculiar to itself, to make good 
in one circurastance what it wants in another. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe n. xi, If you will make good our pay to us. 1757 in 
Scrafion Iridoslan (r77o) 67 What has been plundered by 
his people [shall be) made good. x8io Splendid Follies II. 
7, 1 like to make good for the trumpeters, and blow up such 
a tune as would collect a gaping multitude from a mile 
distant 1846 Trench Mirac. vii 118621 196 Making good 
at least a part of the error hy its unreserved confession. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 29 May 4/7 Any deficiency’ in repay- 
ment shall be made good out of the county cess. 

' b. To fulfil, perform (a promise, etc.) ; to cany 
out, succeed in effecting (a purpose). 

*535 Coverdale 2 Chron. vi. 16 Make good vnto my 
father Dauid .. that which thou hast promysed him. 1657 
North's Plutarch Notes 512. 421110 ten thousand Grecians. . 
made good their retreat through Asia into Europe. 1701 
W. Wotton Hist. Rome 208 His Men would make good his 
Attempt. 17x2 Budgell S/ect, No. 404 r 2 Nature makes 
good her Engagements. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. (Tegg) 80 
Keeping upon his guard In order to make good his resolu- 
tion, X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § tep She might . . make 
her cour-^e good to land us at Fowey. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. xxxiii, Will you make good your promise? 1854 H. 
Miller .Sr/r. ^ Schm. (1858) 522 Making good his upward 
way from his original place at the compositor’s frame, to the 
editorship of a provincial paper. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 
1 . 174 A discredited prophet unable to make good his word. 
1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs 1 . 3x4 The rebels managed to 
make good their retreat. 

c. lb prove to be tme or valid; to demonstrate 
the truth of (a statement), lo substantiate (a charge). 
To makeit gooduponanyonCthis person : to enforce 
one's assertion by combat, or the infliction of blows. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, clxi. 196, I sbulde make it 
good on you incomynent that ye haue no right to here my 
deuyee. 1592 Skaks. Rom. ^ Jut. v. iii. 286 This letter 
doth make good the Friers words. 1596 Harington Metam. 
Ajax 104, T..wll make it good on their persons from the 
pm to the pike, 1607-12 Bacon Ess.^ Seeming IVise (Arb.) 
2x6/t Some.. take by admittance that, which they cannot 
make good. 1663 Gbrbier Counsel ¥\\\y b, You will., make 
good, .that you are not of those who content ihemsel ves with 
..outsides of books. i772yw«/«rZ,e//.lxvm. 334, lam now 
to make good my charge against you. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe 
xli, I should like to hear how that Is made good? 2875 B. 
White Life in Christ ill. x.xt. (1878) 303 His general argu- 
ment has been made good on other grounds. 

d. TomaUesiireof; tosecure(prisoners); tohold, 
to gain and hold (one’s ground, a position), 

x6o6 G. W[oodcocke) tr. Justin's Hist. xi6b, His own 
kingdom.. he long honorably had made good against his 
enemies. 16x7 Moryson /tin. ii. 166 This Fort his Lp. and 
his Ompany made good, till he was relieved from the Lord 
Deputie. 1643 Dectar. Cornm.^ Reh. Irel.4,z But being un- 
armed they could not make good their rrisoners. x6$3 
Butler x. 1.700 The Bear, .being bound In Honour 
to make good his Ground. 2804 W. Tennant Ind, Retreat. 
(ed. 2) I. 326 The invaders have hardly any opportunity of 
making good a livelihood in the field. 1B43 Arnold Hist. 
ifw/r III. 117 The walls ..of Rome were ordered to be 
made good against an attack. 

t e. To make onds part <sx party good : to make 
a successful resistance (see Pabt, Party). Ohs. 

f. To repair; to replace or restore (what is lost 
or damaged). 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 128 If any were perished by 
keping, then the Abbot to make them good. 1726 Leom 
Albertis Archit. II. 129/2 In making good this oreak you 
must not work it up quite to the rest of the building. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § X2i The space which had been 
previously occupied by the rock so cutdown must have been 
made by fresh hiatter. 2884 Lazo Times Rep. LI, 
161/2 The appellants undertook, .to make good any damage 
done to the property. 2889 Vorksh. Archxol. Jrnl. X. 556 
They have been entirely removed and the place made good 
with plain stonework. 

g. ahoL To fill up even or level. 

2793 Smeaton Edystone X. 1 38 A set of short balks ivcre 
laid .. upon the next step .. so as to make good up to the 
surface of the third step. 

h. hitr. (See sense 16 d.) 

^ 23. Good old (see Old a.). 

B. adv. 

a. qualifying a vb. In a good manner; well. 
Ohs, rare cxc. in ^'ulga^ or slang phrases. Also 
in phrase t'flr^^^<Tr=*as well as\ *|‘b. quali- 
fying an adj. or adv., Mith intensive force : In a 
high degree, ‘right’. Obs, (Cf. A. 19 b,) C. In 
the phrase as good (see A. 31 ) the adj. sometimes 
becomes an adv. through change of construction. 

In good cheap the word is not originally an adverb : sec 
Cheap sb. 8, 9. 

23 ,, K. Alts. 6267 Thikke and schorl and gitd sclte. 
^2380 Wyclif .Sir/. \Vks. III. 130 And gode marke how 
Cnsi , . bad hU gostly knyghtes go into .al ho world, xazs 
I r. Secreia Secret.^ Prh>. Priv. (E. E. T, S.) 146 Thesgooac$ 
byih comyn aU good to w'illde besiis as to men. <ti6ss 
Sir N. L'fesTRANcE in \Y. J. 'fhoms Anted. ^ Traditions 
•Camden 1839) 50 Having a fellow before him pood refrac- 
tone and stubbome. Ibid.vf l’hcy..nood fiercely began to 
truS'C up. ///i/.74ARtnrdicvagrant. .begged good-saucily 
onSirDrueDruric. 1887 F, yei.hXtc.\%yx,Sftddle Mocassin 
vii. 13J I’ll fix them— and fix them while Pin about it. 

C. qcasi-jA and sh. 

1. 1. The adj. used ahsot, as//wY7/ : GockI per- 
sons. Now only in the moral sense, and always 
with the (cxc. occas. in good and had). 


ci^oo Cursor M. 25249 (Cott. Galba) On domesday.,)^ 
euill sail fra he gude be drawn. #11450 Le Arih. 

2157 Crete pyte was on eyther syde So fele goode ther were 
layd downe. a 2592 H. Smith Serin. (1637) 422 The good 
are knowne, because none but they which arc good, siri\'e 
to he better. '26x3 Shaks. Hen. Vlllt V. v. 28 All Princely 
Graces . . With all the Vertues that attend the good, Shall 
still be doubled on her. <i 1722 Prior Henry Emma 7x3 
With power invested, and with pleasure cheer’d, Sought by 
the good, by the oppressor fear’d. 2746 Smollett Reproof 
97 Sworn foe to go^ and bad, to great and small. j8io 
Shellev Deaths a Dial. 4 Where.. the good cease to 
tremble at Tyranny’s nod. 

b. sing.^ referring to God. rare^^. 

1814 Cary Dante^ Par. viu. 103 The Good, that guides 
And blessed makes this realm which thou dost mount. 

II. The neuter adj. used ahsol.j passing into sh. : 
That which is good, 

2. In the widest sense: Whatever is good in 
itself, or beneficial in effect. 

955Alwaldahecgodefor5ylde ! cxooo/l^. 
Gosp. Matt. xii. 35 God mann soSHce ot godum goldhorde, 
bringS god for 3 . c 1200 Frees i)* Virtues \ j 888; 27 Na 
ne mai Se jelimpen ne lo-cumen neiSer ne cuel ne god 
bute [etc.], a 1300 Cursor Pf. 27675 Quere |>c es for ill or 
god. 1435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love n. ix. to Betw'j’x guyd and 
betwlx euyll. 2590 Shaks. Two Genii, v. jv. 156 'I hey are 
reformed, ciuiJI, lull of good, And fit for great empIo)’nient. 
1623 W. Capps in E. D. Neill Virginia Veiusla I1885) 129, 
I thinke God hath sent him in mercie for good to us. x6^ 
^ixEGE Fr. Did. s.v. Brings To bring a Child to know 
Good from Evil. 1748 Butler Senn, Wks. 1871 II. 304 
A person may make amends for the good he has falamably 
omitted. 2823 Shelley Q. Plah jit. 153 He who leads In- 
vincibly a life of resolute good. 2841 LlANEylr<i 3 .A 7 f,l. 1x7 
Remote from virtue or good. 1873 \V. S. Tyler Hist. 
Amherst Coll. 444 A prayer-meeting on Sunday evening 
which, .has become a power for good m the College. 

b. The good portion, side, or aspect (of any- 
thing). (Cf. sense 4.) 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals li. iii. 182 Having grown to 
a capacity of penetrating into the good and bad of an 
affair. _ 1858 J. B, Norton Topics 152 The absence of 
necessity for the measure, its many evils, and its little 
good. 2884 Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 22 True knowledge of 
any thing or creature is only of the good of it. 

3. The well-being, profit, or benefit (of a person, 
community, or thing), 

972 Blickl. Horn. 75 Suylce cac on o|>res code bcon 
swij>e ?;efeonde. a 2300 Cursor PT, 25274 pc ferth bon )k>u 
askes fode, bath for hjf and saul gode. 2340 Hampole Pr. 
Const. 5210 , 1 was hanged upon rode, Bytwen (wa thefe< 
for yhour gode, 26x2 Bible TVrtwj/. x Zeale lo pro- 
mote the common good. i6xx B. Jonson Catiline iv. it, 
If he had employ’d Those excellent gifts., Vnto the good, 
not ruin, of the State. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Jmprov. too, I 
shall . . joyn in any thing that may be for all our goods. 2773 
Goldsm. She Stoops to Conquer iv, Were you not told to 
drink freely. . for the good of the house? 2773 Mrs. Chapose 
ImProi'. Pfind {X77i) II. 34 Be thankful 10 the kind hand 
that inflicts Ipaln) for our good. 2786 Burns 'Piva Degi 
148 In.. some gentle Master... thrang a parliamentln, For 
Britain's guld his saul indeniln. 2823 Kerle Sernt, jv. 
(1848) 86 'Those who invent any project for the good of 
mankind, commonly entertain high hopes of the succe^ 
their invention. 2863 Gsa Euor Romola it. xxviil, Love 
does not aim simply at the conscious good of the beloved 
objccL . 

4. The resulting advantage, benefit, or profit ol 
anything. (Cf. sense 2 b.) 

2701 Rowe Avtb, SteP-Pfotlu iv. i. 1744 What is the good 
of Greatness but the Power. 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr, 
(1756) I. 288 What is the Good of putting down a long 
■Train of Recipes? 2B26 E. Irving Babylon II. vin. 265 No 
one will believe, in fact, more than he can understand; 
and that is generally as much as he can sec the good m. 
2878 Jf.vons Prim. Pot, Econ. 24 There could be no good 
in building docks unless there were ships to load in llieni. 
2883 Gilmour PTongoh xxvi. 3x1,1 began by asking them 
what good they supposed the repetition was calculated to 
effect. 2885 Howells Silas Laphnm (iBgu I. x’48 The 
Colonel laughed all the more. He was going to get all 
the good out of this. 

5 . Phrases, (See also Agood.) 

a. 7b do ^od\ (a) to act rightly, fulfil the 
moral law; ^^) to show kindness /<?; (<*) to em- 
ploy oneself in philanthropic work ; {d) to im- 
prove the condition of, be beneficial to (const, to 
or dat .) ; so in much good may it do ydt (and 
shortened forms: sec esp. DicnJ, often irouicaUy. 
To do any good : lo effect any good result ; al^, 
to make progress, * get on improve, tlirivc. f To 
speakf say to (a person) good’, to address kindly. 
To speakf saptf f think good cf : to praise, report 


or thinxe well of. . ^ 

rfias Vesp. Psalter xilifi]. i Kis sc Sc doc god ms oO 
enne, 971, ^xooo [see Evil sh. sj. 2 X 54 
xi3SWua sua bare his bjTthcn gold & sj-turc durNte nan 
man sei to him naht bute cod. a i»oo Ptoral Ode 17 i. ,|P 
wc bcoS to done god. rrx»25 Aner. R. 
muchc god to moni ancre. n 1300 Cursor of. x*^ {* 
had he hert to seed hair bM nciicr did 


f 1409 I..AXTON oonnes rj - 

etc nor do’nkc ony tl^-ng that dyde me goode- JITS 
Coverdale Aelsx. 38 Icsus .. wente alx>ufe ^ d>'d 
Ibid. I Tint. vi. x8 Oiargc them whiche arc nchc - • 
they do good. i577 ^'ooce HereshacA's Hnsh. t. 
j8b, Some of them doo good to the groundc ihc >eere 
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of. 1698 Fryer E, India ffP. 314 He finding no good 

to be done with me, began (etc.] 1783 Hist. iSliss Baltic 
jrtoresll. 59 Well, much good may do you 1 a 1784 Johnson 
in Mrs. Piozzi Anecd, o/J. vi786) 208 His learning does no 
good, and his wit. .gives us no pleasure.^ 1842 Ld. Houghton 
m T. W. Reid Life (1891) I. vii. 287 His pretty, dressy wife, 
too, does him no good, as she does nothing to please or 
attach the people. 1855 Jnit. R, Agric. Soc^ XVI. 1. 29 
The animal . . falls out of condition ; he appears ‘ to do no 
good \ to use a familiar, .phrase. 1^9 E. Garrett House 
by ll^ks. II. 102 Sometimes I doubt If sne will be as ready 
to begin dbirig good again. 

b. To the good : as a balance on the right side ; 

e. g. as net profit, as excess of assets over liabilities, 
or the like. 

1883 Spectator 29 Apr. 552 Boasting that he. .had so much 
heavier a balance at the bank to the good, in consequence. 
189s Ld. Watson in Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 37/1 They 
have sold their patent .. for .. 3c^ooo/., and .. allowing a 
reasonable deduction for those items which they have dis- 
bursed, there still remains to the good a very considerable 
sum of money. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Christma.s No. 384 
He was two wins to the good. Mod. 1 finished the work in 
time, tvith two days to the good. 

c. To good : f (<z) gratuitously, kindly \ 
(< 5 ) so as to secure a good result. 

832 Charter of Liifu in O. E. Texts 446 For mine saule 
and minra frienda and mesa Se me to gode sefultemedan. 
rT2So Gen. « 5 * Ex. 2890 Hemseluen he fetchden 5 e chaf, 
5 e men 3 or hem to gode ^afi And 803 holden 3 e ti3eles 
tale. 1839 W. E. Forster tn T, W. Reid Life 18881 1 . 
112, I have disposed of all my copies [of the book] but one ; 

I hope to good. 

d. To come to good (cf. Come v. 45 g) : in early use 
of a dream, f to come true ; in later, to yield a good 
produce or result, f To itmi to good (const, dat ^ : 
to prove to a person’s advantage. 

a 1300 Cursor bf. 5(^0 AI was for i tald a'drem pat cum- 
men es now to godd, i tern. 1573 Tusser Husb. xni. (1878) 
29 It is an ill wind turnes none to good. 1623 W, Balcan- 
QUAL spittle Serm, (1634) 58 The seed that came to no 
good in the thirteenth of Matthew.. *850 Tail's Mag. 
XVII. 708/1 The marriages of English people with foreigners 
seldom come to good. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 731/2 The 
scheme, .could not.. have come to good. 

f e. To can or know ends ^od : to know how 
to behave. To can tnikel good : to be highly ac- 
complished. To can no goodi to be untrained. 

C1369 Chaucer Delke Blaunche 390 A whelp that .. 
coude no goode. c *374 — ■ Troylus v. lodThis Diomede, as 
he that coude his good, Whan this was done, gan fallen 
forth in speche Of this and that. 01385 — L. G. iV., Dido 
252 And therewithal so mikel good be can. Z4i2<2a Lyog. 
Troy>bk. 1. v. (1513) C i b. For who was euer yet .so mad or 
wood That ought of reason konne a ryght his good To gyue 
fayth. .To any woman without experyence. 1590 Spenser 
F* Q. I. X. 7 A gentle Squyre, In word and deede that shew'd 
great modestee, And knew his good to all of each degree. 

f. For good {and aU)\ as a valid conclusion; 
hence, as a final act, finally. 

15 . . Pari. Byrdes A ij, Than desyred al the Byrdes great 
and smal to mewe the hauke for good and alt. 1603 in Crt, 
4" Times Jos. I (1849) 1 . 25 D’Auval .. i.s gone for good and 
all. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. i. i, Ay, you may take him 
for good-and-all If you will. 171X Swift yr 7 il. to Stella 
4 July, This day I feft Chelsea for good, (that's a genteel 
phrase), a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 37 He was 
obliged for good and all to leave his country. 1850 J, H. 
Newman Dijfie. Anglic. 324 Throw off, for good and all, 
the illusions of your Intellect. i88z W. E, Forster Let. to 
Gladstone 10 Apr. in T. W. Reid Life (188S) II. viii. 421 
This morning we released Parnell — not for good, but on 
parole. 

g. colloq. To he any, some, no good : to be of 
any, some, no use. Also of persons, to be no good= 

* to be a bad lot*, to be worthless. 

1^ J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 11 . 396 There is no good 
telling you all this ; but it relieves me to do so. 1848 
— Loss 4- Gain 324 It’s no good talking. x868 Dasent 
yest «5- Earnest (1873) II. 359 Those which followyou, what 
sort of things are they, and what good are they? 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches If they [curtains] 
are heavy enough to be any good at all, they are a great 
obstruction to the entrance. 2875 Dasent Vikings III. 199 
Then your feeling will be some good. x886 H. Conway 
Living or Dead \x, I tried to get it from Claudine, but it 
was no good. x^S Marie Corelli Sorrows Satan x. 
(1897) III He is no good, I tell you. 

III. A particular thing that is good. 

(Cf. G. gut (pi. gUter), Du. ^ed (pi. goederen), a good, 
an advantage ; property, a piece of property, an estate. 
Sense 9 below seems to be a specially Eng. development. 
In the Scandinavian langs. this sb. (:— OTeut. *gdd(F*, the 
neut. of the adj.) does not exist, but the ordinarj’ neut. form 
of the adj. (ON. gott^ Sw., Da. godi) is used absol. oras sb., 
and its genitive (O'H.gdSs, Sw., Da. gods) has passed into 
an indeclinable sb. with the sense ‘property’.] 

6. Something, whether material or immaterial, 
which it is an advantage to attain or possess ; a 
desirable end or obj'ect. Now only in sing., exc. 
in philosophical (ethical) language. 

e 1300 Cursor M. 27587 (Cott. Galba) Pride it es, if a 
man wend his gudes war noght of grace him send. 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P. C. 286 pou art god, & alle owdez ar 
gray]»ely pyn owen. C132S Deo Gratias 13 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 129 When i seo goode depart so To sum Mon god 
sent gret solas, And sum Mon ay to lyue in wo, pen sei i 
deo gracias. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. metr. i. 1 iCamb. 
^IS.) Fortune vnfeithful fauorede me wi)> lyhte goodes, 
1532 'Rt.kvkt Xenophon's Househ. 3 Than .. ye call those 
thtnges goodes. that be profitable, and those thynges that 
be hurtefull be no goodes? 1583 Golding Caltrin on 
Dent. clxxL 1063 To enter directly into the possession of 
all those goods which ly hidden from vs. 1630 Lennard 


tr. Char?‘o/is IVisd. i. v. § 1 (1670) x6 The goods of the 
body are Health, Beauty, Chearfulness, Strength, Vigour. 
1643 SiRT.BROWNE^^/T^.AAri/. (1869)27 Not to be content 
with the goods of raind. a 1677 Barrow Serin, xxviii. Wks, 
(1686/ HI. 313 Pleased with true goods, and displeased at 
real evils incident to us. ijop Steele Tatler No. 49 P 6 
Amanda’s Relish of the Goex^ of Life, is all that makes 
’em pleasing to Florio. 1785 T- Balcuy Disc. 22 The 
goods of the mind. .are not less empty. -1790 Burke Fr, 
Rev. 48 The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, 
the gifts of providence, are handed down to us. 1825 
Bentham Ration. Rew. 113 Reward in its own nature is a 
good, 1865 Geo, Eliot in Cross Life (1885) II. 400 Life., 
is a doubtful good to many. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 
3 The relation of the goods to the sdences does not appear. 
1883 H. Spencer in Contemp. Rev. XLIII, 8 The American, 
eagerly pursuing a future good, almost ignores what’good 
the passing day offers him. 

b. Highest {^Jirst, chief, etc.) good : = SuMSinii 
Bonhm. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xx. 92 (iVlS. B.) Eart J>e selfa paet 
hehste good. 1426 Lyog. De Guil. Pilgr. 5900, I wende 
trewly. .-That O gret Good most souereyn Sholde..Make a 
thyng Ifor to be ml. 1587 Golding De Momay iii. 24 The 
same one is called the onely good and the goodnes it selfe. 
az6z3 OvERBURY A Wife^ etc. (1638) 16B He is the first 
good to himselfe, in the next file, to his French Taylor. 
1668 R. Steele CAr. Husb. (1672)110 Loss ofgoods 

is not the loss of the chief Good. x6^ Norris Pract. 
Disc. IV. 187 God only is the true (Jooa, End and Centre 
of all Rational Natures. 1738 Wesley Ps. jv. vii. Thou 
hast on me bestow'd.. The Taste Divine, the Sovereign 
Good. 

f C. occasionally. A good quality, virtue, grace. 
■ ^1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. IL x8 pis Goost anoyn* 
tide Crist wip goodis of grace as fulU as ony man myjte be 
anoyntid. <:i440 Gesta Rom. xciii. 423 (Add. MS.) The 
blessid rirgine asked of the deuyll, ‘say me, whethere pes 
iij synnes, lechery, couetese, and gloteny, mow be to- 
gedre in oon herte with these goodes, contricion, wepyng, 
and purpose of amendyng?* 1563 Homilies n. Rogation 
IVeek 1. (1859) 474 The goods and graces wherewith they 
were indued in soule, came of the goodnesse of God only, 
f d. A good action. Ohs. 
x6o6 G. W(oodcocke) tr. fustin's Hist. 38 a. For which (as 
if he would be expeditious in this good) the Maisters of such 
workes were straight procured by proclamation. 1700 
Dryden Fables^ Pat. Arcite ill. 384 He seldom does a good 
with good intent. 

7 . Property or possessions; nowin more restricted 
sense, movable property. 

a. pi. (See also Chattel 4 c.) 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. i4Monn. .gecelgde Sennas 
his & jesalde Ssem godo his. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xw. 18 
Ic seege minre sawle eala sawel pu hsf^t mvceie god. a 1300 
Cursor M. 4261 (Ck)tt.) And ioseph dueld wit his meigne, 
And has his godes all in hand. ^1300 Ibid. 2931^ (Cott. 
Galba> pc nighend case (of cursing] on all pa lies pat 
eastly gudes selles or byes, 1382 Wycup Luke xvi. 1 He 
hadde wa.stid his goodis. <rx40o Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 68 
Him behufez gyffe hir a porcioun of his .gudes. a 1572 
Knox.^m/. Ref. Wks, 1846 I. 402 The Inquisitioun tane of 
all your guidts, movable and immovabill. 1588 Marprel, 
Epist. (Arb.»22 When Waldegraues goods rvas to be spjolled 
and defaced. 1641 Termes de la Ley 40 The Civilians 
comprehend these things, and also Itmus of all natures and 
tenures under the word Goods, which is by them divided 
into Moovables and Immoovables. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
a, T.f Matt. xxiv. 15-18 Stay not to save your Goods or 
Clothes. 1789 Brand Hist. Ne^veastie II. 531 note. Some 
disorderly persons broke and entered into a house ,. and 
took away and destroyed several goods. 18x7 W. SELtv\'N 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 728 Before probate and before 
any seizure, the law adjudges the property of the goods of 
the testator in the executors. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xii, The goods being once removed, this house would be 
uncomfortable. 

Proverbs. 1546 J.HEVXvooDprDV. (1867) 38 He that hath 
plentie of goodes shall haue more. 1862 Hislop Prov. 
Scot. IS A man has nae mair gudes than he gets gude o’, 

H The plural form occure as a sing. : Properly, an 
amount of property. (Cf, sense 7 d.) 

1542 Udall tr. Erasm. Apophih. 242 a, AVhen his goodes 
was preised to bee sold (etc.]. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 

(Camden) 77 Alle the platte, coppys, vestmenttes, nyche 
drewe unto a gret gooddes for the bchoffe of the kynges grace, 

b. sing. Ohs. exc. arch. 

XXS 4 O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Oc namen al pe 
god dast par inne was, 1297 R. Glouc. (RoUs) 10193 Alle 
pe erchebissopes god, that he vond in pls lond. 137S 
Barbour Bruce xvii. 105 So gredy war ihai till the gude, 
Thai [etc.], c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvi 74 He knew no^t 
pe thowsand part of his gude. CZ449 Pecock Repr. iii. vii, 
3x6 No layman , . schulde haue eny good in propre lord- 
schip, and that whether thilk good were mouable or ^ti- 
mouable. <11533 Ld, Berners Gold, Bk. AI, Aurel. (1546) 
Cc b, *1116 more goodde I hadde, the more couelous I was. 
1556 Lauder Tractate suld not chose lhaim for thair 

blude, Nor for thare ryches, nor thare gude. 1600 Holland 
Li7>y V, vi. ^1609) 1385 rm/r. For feare least if they had 
gathered good [etc.]. 1650 Trapp Gen. xlvii. 14 

Misers will as easily part with their blood, a.s with their 
good. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-Cap 259 Guardianship 
Of earthly good for heavenly purpose. 
prov. 1546 J. Hkvw’ood Prov, (1867) 35 Esdll gotten good 
neuer proueth well. 

f C. -4 man of good : a man of property, rank, 
and standing. Chiefly Sc, Ohs, 

1393 LanclT P. pi. C. IV. 215 Suche a maister j’s mede 
a-mong men of goode. xS*S Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 
1.113 The lordis and men of gud in the cumra bout thaim. 
153s Stewart Cron, Scot. I. 532 ^*he king wes tane and 
men of gud tbrettie. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis xooo in 
Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, Galloway, was a man of gude, 
Discendit of a noble blude. 

fd. sing. Money. {.A) great good : a great sum 
of money. Marriage ^od : a marriage portion. Ohs. 


c 1340 Cursor M. 10054 (Trin.) Petur & Ion pci bi him 
3ode And he bad of hem' som gode. rz4oo Desir. Troy 
1x731 Gedrit was the goode, & gon for to kepe To sure men 
& certen pat sowrae to deliuer. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 2306 
He a.skyd hym gode for charyte. rx46o Fortescue 
ij- Lim. Mon. xii. (1S85) 137 Thai haue no wepen, nor 
armour, nor good to bie it with all. 1519 Sir T. Bole^'n in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. 1 . 1^3 It hath cost hjTn [Charles V] 
a greyt good to atieyn to this Empire. 1523 Ld. Ber.vers 
Froiss. I. cxlv. 172 The siege . . had coste hym . . moche 
good. 1548 Hall AWit'. K, 20b, The tbynge, .that 

you would have geven greale good for. 

e. pi. Live stock. Also sing, in quick good= 
a head of cattle. Ohs. cxc. dial. ’ 

1485 Ripon Ch. Acets. 275 My best quyke goode .. in the 
name of my mortuary. 1508 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 
I. 58 Of shutting up her ‘gudis ’..without *pindande’ them 
ina ‘ pyndfalde'. 1523 FiT2HERB..V‘7/rc'. 23 b, Euery tenaunt 
. .shall gyue his best quyeke good in the name ofa nerryoite 
to the lorde. 1562 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844 I. 341 In 
casting of fewall or pasturing of guidis- 1641 Best Farm. 

(Surtees) 34 The shortest and most Ie.iryhey is alhvayes 
accounted the best for any goodes, and especially’ for sbeepe 
and young foales and calves. 1653 N. Riding Rec. V. 139 A 
man of Gaile presented for his goods eatinge up the grasse 
in a close. 1796 W. AIarshall Yorksk. (ed. 2) Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Gooas, live stock. 

8. Spec. (Now only pi.) Saleable commodities, 
merchandise, wares (now chiefly applied to manu- 
factured articles). See also Dky goods. 

• C1460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. xi. (17x4) 8x He 
takyth nothyng of their Graynys, Wolls, or of any other 
Goods that growith to them of their Lond. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon xlviii. j6o They . .had myche good in iheyT 
shyppe. 16x7 Morvson liin. 1. 32 Horsemen . . which con- 
duct the Merchants and their goods out of the Frontiers. 
x63t Bradford Plymouth Plauiation (1856) 293 They had 
much adoe to have their goods delivered, for some of them 
were chainged, as bread & pease, 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav.^j The fVhale (of which he was Captaine) rich laden 
with his Masters and bis owne goods. 1706 Pope Let. to 
Wycherley 10 Apr., The great Dealers in Wit, like those in 
Trade, take least pains to set off their Goods. X726-3X 
Tinoal tr. Rnpin's Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) IL 138 Warlike 
provisions carried to one of the contending parties, were 
contraband goods. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer ed. 2) art. Bewdley, 
Iron ware, glass, Manchester goods, &c. are put on board 
barges here. 2833 Ht. Martineau Loom ff Lugger j. i. 10 
As long as French goods were to be had better for the same 
money. 1842 Bischoff IVoolleit Alanuf. II. 195 , 1 mean by 
a domestic manufacturer, a man who makes bis goods in his 
own hou.se or shop. 1879 Maneh. Guard. 28 Jan.,^The 
plaintiff did not complain of the goods having been sized, 
but of the mode in which they had been sized. 

^ (U. S.) pi. as sing. Kind of dry goods. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mee/u^ Grenadine^ a gauzy dress goods, 
b. Piece of goods \ humorously, a person. [Cf. 
Du. goedjel\ 

175X Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 1 1 . 228 That agreeable creature, 
..will visit you soon, with that dr\» piece of goods, his wife. 
1776 Mad. D'Arblay Early Dtary (1889) II. 145 Miss 
Pitzgerald, his daughter— 'as droll a .sort of piece ofgoods as 
one might wish to know. 2809 Malkin Gxl Bias ill. iv. P^6 
She had alway’s two or three pieces of damaged goods in 
the bouse. 


c. The pi. is used attnh. in many terms which 
refer to the transmission of movable pioperty by 
railway, as goods agent, department, engine, man- 
ager, shed, station, train, etc. 

2858 in SiMMONDs Diet. Trade. 1878 F. S. WILLIA^ts 
Midi. Raihv. 170 The use of their London goods station. 
2885 Manch. Exam. 17 Jan. 5/4 A goods train which was 
bacKing on to a siding. 18 ^ G. Findlay Eng. Railway 
23 The executive management of the line is carried on bj’ 
a General Manager, a CHiicf Goods Manager [etc.]. Ibid, 15 
The ‘ Goods Agent' is responsible for the goods working. 
1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 153 An ordinary goods waggon 
carries eight tons. 2897 Daily News 22 Feb. 3/5 The strike 
is wholly confined to the railway servants in the goods 
departments. Ibid. 15 Nov. s/s Two railway servants., were 
killed, one a goods checker and the other a platelayer. 

t 9 . //. (^See quot.) Obs. 

2743 Lond, Country Brew. in. fed. 2) 193 That Ale 
which is made only from Goods (i. e. after a first Wort is run 
off the Maltr must. .be unpleasant and unwholesome, 

D. Comb. 

1. a. in such collocations as -Mcrmr/tfr, 

'Conduct, faith, -length, -service, which admit of 
being used attrib. 

2823 ScoTfZr//. 16 Jan. in N. ff Q. 9ih Ser. (2898) 1.264/r 
Better adapted to . . soften the heart of childhood than the 
*good-boy stories which have been in late years composed 
for them. 2864 Burto.n Scot Abr, II. i. 32 It was all as 
infallible as the fates in the Minerva Press novels and 
the good-boy books. 1890 W. G. Barttelot Life Major 
Barttelot vii. 145 Stanley .. had . . taken all the .. *good- 
character men and left.. the incorrigible at Yambuya.. 2853 
Stocqueler Mil. Diet., *Good<onduct pay. 1890 J. Byrne 
in 19//: Cent. Nov. 836 All good-conduct soldiers now have 
eave till midnight when off duty. 1^3 M. J- Wade in 
Barrows Pari. Relig. (1894) I. 750 It is scandalous to see 
a temporary residence . . treated with all judidaJ dignity’ as 
being a ‘’good-failh residence required by the statute. 2891 
W. G. Grace Cricket 231 , 1 played forward to nearW every’ 
fgood-lengih ball. 1876 Voyle Alii. Diet. (ed. 3), Good- 
'seri’icc pension. ‘ _ 

b. parasynthetic, css good-bodied, -hotlomea, -con- 
ceited, -conditioned, -constitntioned, -faced, -hearted 

QitxiZt good-heartedness), -lifnbed,-minded,-omened, 

-pluck^, -sized. , . 

1666 Pe^'s Diary 31 May, My - • ; who is J 

•good-bodied woman, and not oyer thicke. 

Mag. XLVII. 296 NeUon and Blucher, goc^-botiorn^^ 

dogs belonging to Thomas Bradshaw, Esq. x6xx Shaks. 
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Cymh, 11. in. i8 Come on, tune . . First, a ver>' excellen 
*good donceytcd thing ; after a wonderful sweet airc. I’jzx 
De Foe Relig. Courtsh. i. iii. (1840) 80 One bf the best, 
humoured, ^goodest^conditioned, merriest fellows in the 
world.^ 1836 J. M. Gully Mtxgendie's FonmiL 130 Good 
conditioned pus .. appears .. to be not more irritating than 
mucus. x86i Wkvte Melville Mkt. Harb. 160 He’s a 
sound, *good.constitutioned beast . . and never off his feed. 
157s G. Harvey Lettcr hk, (Camden) 93 At what, .xnarkelt 
your^goodfaced goodliness bowte upp. x6tr StiAKS.’jy/nf, 
X. IV'. iii. 123 Shall 1 bring thee on the way? No, good 
fac’d sir, no sweet sir. 155* Latimer Zl/i Senn. Lincolnth.- 
(1562) 334 b, All they that be *good hearted, that loue 
godlynes, they wyshe for a parliament. 1843 Bethune 
Ftredde Star. 52 But you are a good*hearied fellow, my 
dear Quiddit — 1 know you are. 1813 Examiner 29 Mar. 
204/1 The unadulterated *good.heartedness of its principal 
characters, 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, ni. ii. 113 A *good 
limb’d fellow: Yong, strong, and of good friends. rt x6ii 
Beaum. & Fl. Philaiter \\. iv, Alas *good minded Prince, 
you know not these things. 1681 Drvden SJ>. Friar 
V. ii, Damme, quoth he. And still continued Labouring me, 
until a good minded Colonel came by. xByo Emerson bioc. d* 
SoUt, V. 95 Every good-minded reformer, 1863 1 . Williams 
Baf>tistery ii. xxxii. U874) 392 Like hovering near of some 
*gaod-omen’d bird Thy soothing voice is heard. X85S 
'Ih-'^ckerav Ntivcovies II. 202 You are a *good.plucked 
fellow ! X837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I.87 Hardly gold enough 
to make a *good-sized thimble. X863 Buckland Curios, 
Hist. Ser. ir. (ed. 4) 255 The Regent’s Park specimens 
were not much larger than a good-sized sprat. 

c. In quasi-aclverl ial combination with pr. pples. 
used adjectivally, as ^good-meaning, -milling, -pay- 
ing, i- -seeming, -speeching (nonce-wd.), -wearing. 
Also Good-looking. 


In none of these instances is good adverbial in origin ; in 
some it repre.sents a predicative complement, in others the 
neul. adj. or sb. used as object; and in yet other c.T.ses the 
combination arises from phrases in which good quahfies a 
virtual compound of ppl. adj. and sb. 

i68a Bunyan Holy^ IFardhS Many a *good meaning man 
is dead, and the Diabolonians of late grow stronger and 
stronger. 1877 Raymond Statist, Mines ^ Mining 43 The 
ledge is a very wide one, all '•good.milling ore. x^a 
Daily Ne^vszi May 5/t She thought she was borrowing 
50/. to enable her to execute a number of *good.paying 
orders. 1645 Rutherford Tryal Tri. Faith (1845) 137 
There is a way •good-seeming that decelveth us; but black 
death is the night lodging of it. x84s Carlyle Cronnuell 
(i8«) IV. 41 The •good-speeching individual. X879 Mrs. 
A. E. James Ind, tloxiseh, Managenu x6 It made a warm, 
*good*wearing costume. 

+ d. So rarely with pa. pple. ( = well*), as ^od 

disposed, Obs, 

1598 R. Charnock in Archpr, Conir (Camd. Soc.) I. 66 
Good disjiosed catholickes, 

e. objective (with ^ood sb. or quasi-sb.), as ^ood- 
dotn,g^vh\. sb.; good^oreboding ppl. adj, 

15*6 Tindale s Thess. ii. 17 Cure lorde Jesu Christ .. 
comforte youre hertes and .stably.ssheyou In all sayinge and 
•goods doynge. XS7X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ix.xii. 12 No« 
thinge maketh men more lyke untoo God, than gooddoing. 
xSSi Pall Mali (7. 5 Nov. 4/2 The tone of public opinion 
will be more healthy when the town council engages in 
good-doing than when good-doing is the monopoly of 
individuals or of societies. 1S74 Pushy Lent, Senn, 14 
A happy *good-foreboding close of a common-place life. 

2 . In certain obsolete designations of relation- 
ship: a. denoting a grand-parent {cf.F.bon pa/fa, 
bonne inamatt) ; see Good-dame, GooD-srnE ; b. 
denoting a relation by marriage (cf. F. heau-frbret 
belle-scenr^ beau-pbre, belle-mire') ; see Good- 
father, Good-mother, Good-brother, Good- 
sister, Good-son, Good-daughter. Still used by 
elderly people in Suffolk (F. Hall). 

3. Special comb,: *1* good-deed adv.y in very 
deed; good-enough, c., that has a specified 
quality in a sufficient amount or degree; good- 
face, one that carries a fair or smooth face ; good- 
for-little a.-i that is of little use, insignificant ; 
good-for-soraething, one who is of some use ; cf. 
Good-for-nothing ; good-woolled tz., (of a sheep) 
having a good fleece ; (of persons) having plenty of 
dash and pluck {dial, or slang). 

t6irSHAKS. lVini,T. r.ii. 42Yet(*good-deed)Leontes, I loue 
thee [etc.]. 1B88 Century Mug. Jan. 450/1 The hunter [ wa>} 
..a*good-enoughshot. 1591 I'roub.Raigne K.yohn{^6\\) 
50 Gray.gown’d *good face, coniure ye, Were trust me for 
a groat. I f (etc.]. 1748 Richardson CArmfrr (1718) IV. 276 
^he trisyllables, and the rumbler.s of syllables more than 
three, are but the *good for little magnates. 1896 Academy 
28 J“‘^ 47/2 Jim Courad . . is but an idle and good-for-little 
hero after all. ^ 1884 H. Spencer in Conietttp. Rev. Apr. 461 
Good-for-nothings who m some way or other live on the 
HA1-UWELI.S.V., A«g00d. 
c '■ EOOd fellow. Line. ,8^ E. 

wool! J bh. (ed. 6) oB Around us are living ‘good 
wooUed uns [rc farmers] by droves. 1877 N. JK Line 
pi’ (■) Said of Sheep wi?h good HeeceJ 

(2) Plucky, wuh a good will. ‘ He’s a Rood-wool’d un • 
one o that sort as nivver knaws when he’s bet* * 

t Good, V 06s. Forms : i gdcUan, 2-3 goden, 
6 gude, 8 Sc. guid, 5-9 good. [f. the adj. 1 cf! 
MHa. gaeden,MllG. giilen.'l 

1. inlr. To become better, improve; to get better. 

ciooo .SVrjr. Leech, 1. 1 . 80 Bonne godiaS haira lendena isar" 
" ^ S' “jS- ?S 9 On his dasum bit godode 

Seorne, & God him seuDe pait he wunode on sibbe, cxaoo 
Ormin 60x4 God mann . . godehh Ibid. 10866. 

2 . trans. To enrich, endow (a monastery, church, 
etc.). (Oidy in OE.) 

1052 Charter of Bp, Wulfivig in Kemble Cod, Dipl, IV. 


MO Daet hi5 mostan tJast mynster godian. <11x54 O.E, 
Citron, .in. 963 Da bohte se abbot Aldulf landes feoIa..& 
godedfc mynslre swiSe mid calle. Ibid. an. X137. 

3 . To make good, to improve; chiefly?*^. Also, 
to give a good appearance to (a case), 

CX200 Ormin 2x17 Hiss haU3dom Wass godedd himm & 
ekedd. Ibid, X1832 Uss birrj* soiic |>esS tc bett & tess le 
mare uss godenri. <z 2225 428 muwen mucliel 

jmruh Imm bcon i-goded, and i*wursed on ober halue. 
1567 Turderv. E/iit. etc. 49 b, Whose filed tongue with 
sugred tafke would good a simple case. ^ 1636 Hthshaw 
Hor.vSucc. I. Ep. Ded. 2 The end of divine reading is to 
good our knowledge. 

b. To make (land) good by manuring it. Also 
ahsoL Chiefly Sc. 

1549 D. Monroe W, Isles ScotL (1774) 46 After that he 
guidds it weill with sea ware. 1598 A. Napier {iitle\ The 
new order of gooding and manuring of nil sorts of field land 
with common salts. 2628 Bp. Hall Fast Serm, 29 God 
hath taken it from the barren Downes and gooded it. 2636 
Hensiiaw Horx Succ, i. 236 Where He hath dunged and 
gooded, to expect a crop is but reasonable. x8,. Barry 
Orkney (MS.) 447 T'hcy good their land with sea 

ware. 

4. To do good to, to benefit (a person). Also ahsol. 

a 22*5 Aticr, R, 386 Ase..mon oefer wummon 30 beo3 

of igoded. ex45o IFisdom Solomon in Ratis Raving 
wykyt man he gevis Crete pane & na hap to good hyme 
with his gwde tliat he nas. 2563 Man Aluscntus' Commonpl. 
52 God is readier to loue than to hate. .and to good than to 
avenge. 2620 Shelton Qnix. 11, 226 The servant sleepes 
and the Master wakes, thinking how he may inainlainc, 
good him, and doe him kindnesses. 

Good breeding. Often Afpliened. [See Breed- 
ing vbl. sb. 3, 4, j A polite education ; courteous 
bearing or correct manners resulting from such an 
education. 

2665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. xx. (1648) 287 Young Ladies, 
whose Parents . . condemn’d that which at the Court was 
wont to be cuilled good Breeding [ettL). 2698 Fryer >1 re. 
E. India -J- P, 93 It being accounted among them no good 
breeding to let their Legs or Feel be seen whilst sitting. 
2721 Addison 6'/rf/. No. 210F2 An unconstrained Carriage, 
and a certain Openness oi Behaviour, are the Height of 
Good-breeding. 2768 Sterne Sent, fount. {1778) I. 72 
(//< Street) Had I serv'd seven yean* apprenticeship to 
good-breeding, I could not have done as much. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 397 Her authority was supreme 
in all matters of good breeding, from a duel to a minuet. 
2863 M. L. Wkately Ragged Life Egypt xx. 204 Eastern 
good-breeding always prevented any surprise from being 
shown at what they did not expect. 

Good-lirother. Sc. [See Good D. 2 b.] A 
brother-in-law, 

02568 in H. Campbell Love Lett, Maty.Q. Scots App. 
(1825) 25, I pray j-ou tak it in guid part, & not after ilie 
interpretation of your fals guid-brother. cx6zo Sm J. 
Mclvil Mem. (1735) 7 The King of England his Good- 
brother. <s 2670 Spaldinc Troub. Chas. I (2829) ii The 
marqui-s made him cold welcome for his good-brother the 
laird of Frendraughi’s cause. 2725 Ramsay Christ's Kirk 
on Gr, ti. 119 He was her ain gmd-brithcr. 

Good-bye (gu^dbar). Forms : 6 god be wy 
you, god b*uy, god boye (yee, 6-7 god buy% 
buy, godbwye, god bu*y(e, 7 god b\o)y you, 
god buy (or buy') you (or ye], -buoy(e, -b'wy, 
-b'w'y(e, -b'w', -b*y(e, good-buy, -b'wy, 8 
good b'w'ye, -b'w'y’, bwi'tV©; 8- goodby(e. 
[A contraction of the phrase God be ivithyou (or 
ye ) ; see God sb. 8. The substitution of good- for God 
mayhave been due to association with such formulas 
of leave-taking as good day, good night., etc. 

It has been suggested that the phrase may have originated 
in God buy you fjnd redeem you’, and that association 
with God be with you is of later date. This is not supported 
by the earliest forms, which as a rule show that the expres- 
sion was known to be a clipped one.) 

1 . As an exclamation : A form of address at part- 
ing ; farewell. Also in to bid, say good bye {to), 

2573-80 [sec 2]. 2588 Shaks. L, L. L. iii. i. 251, I thanke 
your worship, God be wyyou. 2592 — 1 Hen. AY, in. ii, 
73 God b’uy my Lord. j 6 oo Heywood 2 Edw. IF, Wks. 
(1874] 1. 141 Gallants, God buoye all. 2602 Shaks. Ham, 
It. 11. 575, I so, God buy’ ye I1604 Qo, 2 God buy to you], 
2607 Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl D j b. Farewell. 
God b’y you Mi.stresse Gallipot, a 2652 Bboaie City IFit 
I. ii. Wks. 1873 I, 289 Heartily Godbuy, good- Mr. Crasy. 
a 1659 CLEVELAND Lotid. Ladg 54 But mum for that, his 
strength will scarce supply His Back to the Balcona, so 
God b’ wy, [2668 Pepvs Diary 6 Aug., To Mr. Wren, to 
bid him ‘ God be with you !’] 1694 Acc, Sai. Late Voy. 11. 
252 He flings up his tail . . and so bids us good-b’wy. 2707 
E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II, il6 So to a Feast should I invite 
ye You’d stuff your Guts, and cry. Good bwi’i’ye. 27x9 
D’Urrey Pills III. 23s Good B* w’ ‘y ! with all my Heart. 
2812 W. R. SpESCER/VrwJi42 When How-d’y-do has failed 
to move. Good-bye reveals the passion 1 2818 Byron ft/an 
1. ccxxi. And so your humble servant, and good-b'j’C 1 *860 
Tyndall Glac. i. xriii. 222 We then bade Ulrich good-bye, 
and went forward. 2874 F. C. Burnand Hfy time x. 87 
Then be said good-bye to me . . and so left me. 

b. abbreviated ; cf. Bye-bte. 

a 2643 W. Cartwright Ordinary xv. v, B'w’y' Brother. 
— Siege 11. iv, B*w*y’ Lady of the Fan. 1687 Congreve 
Old Bach, v, vin, H’w’y Geoige ! 2748' Smollett Rod. \ 

RoJid. iii, B' wye, old gentleman, you 're bound for the other 
world. 1768-74 Tucker Lt:Nat, (2852) I. 461 Taking^ an 
amorous leave with ‘ By'c, sweet So^tes *, and * By’e, little 
Searchy *. 

2. sb. A saying ‘good-bye’ : a parting greeting. 

*573-80 G. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 90 To requite 

your gallonde of godbwyes, 1 regivc you a pottle of how. 
dyes. 2634 J* Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 16 His 


courtesie is manifest; for he had rather haue one farewell 
then 20 Godbwyes. 2853 Bede * Ferdnnt Green jj{. {ed. 
4) xpThe good-byes and wile-oftens that usually accompany 
a departure. 2875) Edna Lyall IVon by H'aiimgxxiv, He 
hurried through his good-byes in the drawing-room. 

attrib. 2854 Taylor Lands of Saracen xxii. sS8 The 
old Turcoman . . made a sullen good-by salutation, and left 
us. 2870 T, W. Higcinson Army Life 193 Her father 
would seize Anni^for a good-bye kiss. 

Hence CJoodbyer, one tvho says * good-bye ’ ; 
Goodbylng* vbl. sb., saying ‘good-bye*. 

2B22 W. R. Spencer Poems 24^ Since time, there’s no 
denying, One half in How-d’y-doing goes, And t’other in 
Goocl.byeing I ^ 2839 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 165 
Baited with bills, packing, and ‘good-bye-ers’ till twelve 
at night. 2898 T. Hardy IVessex Poems 92 Twas time to 
be Good-bying Since the assembly-hour was nighing. 

tGooa-dame. Sc. and nortk. Obs. [See 
Good D. a a.J A grandmother. 

CX425 WvNTOWN Cron, m. Iii. 167 Hyr gudame lufyde 
Eneas ; Off Aflfryk hale scho Lady was. 2483 Cath. Angt. 
167/2 A Gudame (A. Gude Dame), auia. -2508 Dunbar 
Poems V. 1 My Gudame wes a gay wif, hot scho wes r>’cht 
gend. a 2575 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 344 Our 
souerane lordis gudame of good memorie. 2609 Reg. 
hiaj., Slat. Robt. I, 24 The complener sail haue the briefe 
of recognition be reason of the death of his gudscbir, and 
gudame, as of his father, or his mother. 

Good-dan^llter. Sc. and north. [See Good 
D. 2 b.J A daughter-in-law. 

2523 Douglas FEneis n, xii. 48, I, the nece of mychty 
Dardanus, And guide dochiir vnio the bli.ssit Venus. 2815 
Scott Antig. xl. If ye hae business wi' my gude-daughter, 
or my son, they'll be in belyve. i856 Coruh. Mag. Mar. 
357 More especially if, as on the present occa-ion, she 
designed to visit any of her good*daughters. 2893 in 
Northumbld. Gloss., Good-Dosvtor, a daughter-in-law. 

Good day. [See (Jood a. loc.J 
T. A phrase used as a salutation at meeting or 
parting. 

f a. In the full forms //ave good day, God {give) 
yon good day. Obs, 

C1205 Lay. 12520 HabbeS alle godne dreie. 0:2300 K. 
Hom 753 Rymennild; have wel godne day. C2330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 5259 Y pbrte fro J>e, 6: haue- 
god day. C2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1074 Jk preye I god 
so jeve 30U god day. a 2400 Isumbras 727 Lady^bafe now 

£ ud daye. 2442 Pol. i oems (Rolls) 11. 207 Farewclle, 
ondon, and have good day. 1484 Caxton Fables of /Esop 
V. V, My godsep god geue you good daye. 2535 Lyndesay 
Safyre 4319 Gif je be King, God sow gude da)*. 2S14 
Scott Ld. of Isles iji, xx, Thanks for your proffer— have 
good-day, 

b. etlipt, in the accusative. 

(So F. bon Jour, G. guten tag, and equivalent phrases in all 
the Teut. and Kum. langs. 7‘bephr. is less common in Kus. 
than in Fr. or Ger., ‘ good morning etc. being more usual.) 

c 1460 Tovjneley Myst. xii. 128 A good day, thou, and thou. 
2798 Janc Austen Northaug, Abb. xv. And to jnarry for 
money, I think the wickedest thing in existence. Good d^. 
2 . The salutation expressed by this phrase; chiefly 
in phrases to hid, ^^ive (a person) ^od day. 

e 2250 Gen, E.v. 1430 Eliezer . . hau^ hem boden godun 
dai. a jyioCursor Af . 8068 He fertJ cn-wai, And gaf bam godd 
andalsgod dai, 23.. Caw. ^-Gr.Knt. 66B Gaw’an..gef hem 
alle goud day. 1^30-40 Lydc. Bockas iii.i. (2554)69 a, She 
rose her vp,. Without good day! or salutation. c’*45® 
Guy (C.) 1271 The ermyte he yaue gode day, And 

to Pole he toke the way. 2579 (see Bro v. g]^ sbzg 
Drayton Aloon-calf 2388 The dawne . . at the windowe 
biddeth them goodday. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian \. 
(1826) 5 The old lady again bade him good-day. xMS Miss 
Braddon JFyttard's IPeird I. v. 134 They gave him_ good- 
day if they met him in the street. 

+ Good-d.eed. Obs, [OE. gdddxdfi, god Good 
- f dxd Dked) ; cf. MDu. goetdaet, MHG. gnottat.'] 

1 . A good action; the act of doing good. 

(For examples of good deed as two words’, see Good A. 5 b.) 

• a xooo Cynewulf Crist (GoU&ncz) X286 past hs’on |>a clsnan 
seoS Hu hi fore god-dzedum glade blissiaS. czsys Lauib. 
Hom. 9 A hu scolde oSermonnes goddede comen him to gode. 
<22x40 UrHson in Cott. Hom. 187 A swele ihesu .. hwine 
cusse ich he sweleliche ine gaste wi3 swote munegunge of 
bine god-deden. a 2350 Life Resits (ed. Horstinann)^2ox Ore 
loutrd loueth bet a sunfulman for hmchinde is misdedes, 
bane a man of lesse sunne jj^t jelpez of his guod hedes 
1? read guoddedes], 

2 . A deed of kindness ; a benefit, favour. 

C2000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxvii[i]. 13 Ealra god-dmda hi for- 
iiten hasfdon. rx205 Lav. 2x072 Nu be me gift 
mire god dede. CX230 Halt Meid. 19 l*o jxxnki godd of his 
grace & of his goddede. cszgs Sintids Besvan 291 m 
O. E. Misc, 8t pe gode seyp penne, Louerd, hwer and 
hwenne Dude we pe goddede. 

Good-den ; see Good-even. 

Goo-’d-do*er. [f. Good sb. -h Doeb.] 

1 , CJne who does good;' a benefactor. (Now 
commonly a doer of good.) i, ♦ ♦ 

2340 Ayenb. 135 pe poure man . . yelt ponkes mid herte to 
his guod doere. 2426 Audelay Poems 17 And pray to 
here gooddeers as bred i-blest And depert here almys 
hit be Jest. 2478 Will of Sir R. Femey h 
(1853) 27 To pray for my soule and the ^ules ot ai y 
goode-doers. *588 A. King tr. Canistus Catee/i. 18, 1 
to the . . to beseike the to reccaue in thy proteclion a! my 
gud dears. 2887 J. Hutchison Lect. PhtJipp.xxiy.^^gfJ- 
a proper thing to remind good-doers of their good deed 
2 . dial. An animal or plant which thrives well. 

' 2877 IF. Line. Gloss., Good doer, an .animal 
in healthy and thriving condition. x88a Garden 26 Aug. 
284/2 This new plant, .is what is called a ‘ good doer . 
Gooderoon, obs. form of Gaduoon. 

2697 Lend. Gaz. No. 3282 '4 Lost . . a Goodcroon Candle- 
stick, weighing about 8 Ounces. 
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t Goo’desse. Obs. rare. [Alteration of goods, 
as if- f. Goon a. -Ess ".] = goods (see Good C. 7 a). 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss.hccxxW. 120b, They caryed away 
no goodesse. cccxxxiii. an b, Their lyues and gdodesse 
saued. [Cf. I. ccxxiv. xao Their lyues and goodes.j 

Good even. OlfS, exc. dia/. Forms ; 5 gud 
devou, 6 god devenj god den, 6-7, 9 \diaL) 
godden, -deeu, good-den, 7 gooden, 9 arc/i, 
god'en. Also 6 in the phrase (see a) god(gU- 
goden, goddiggonden, 7 goddy-godden. [See 
Good a, 10 c.] A form of salutation; =Good 
evening (but used at any time after noon : see 
J^ofn. & Jul, II. iv. 1 16 ff.). 

a. In the phrase God give yoti good even (variously 
mutilated : see above in the Forms). 

Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 20 Tybert saide, The riche 
god yeue you good euen reynart. *538 [see Even sb, i]. 
1588 Shaks. Z-. L. L. IV. I. 42 God dig-you-den all. 1591 

— Two Gent, ii. i. 104 Oh, ’giue ye*good-ev’n. 1592 — Rom. 
^ yul. T. ii. 57 Godgigoden, I pray sir can you read. Ibid. 
11. iv. 116 God ye gooden faire Gentlewoman. 1651 Ran- 
dolph, etc. Hey /or Honesty iv. iil, Goddy-godden, good 
father: pray which is the house where Plutus lives? 

b. ellipt, 

c 1420 Sir A madas (Weber) no ‘ Gud devon, dame seyd 
he. 1575 Gamin. Gurton iv. ii, God deuen, my friend 
Eiccon; whether walke ye this pace? 1591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. IV. ih 85 Madam : good eu’n to your Ladiship. 1607 

— Cor. II. i. 103 Godden to your Worships. Ibid. iv. vi. 20 
Gooden our Neighbours. <11616 Beaum. & Ft. \Vit, at 
Scv. Weap. iv. i. Oh good den to you. 1684 Yorksh. Dial. 
483 (E. 35 . S. No. 76) 1 st God Morn or God Been, what 
sesta, Will ? 1820 Scott Abbot xii, The . . foreboding tone 
in which her niece had spoken her good-even. [1855 Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss. s,v., ‘ 1 give you godden good day, good 
luck ; or * God speed you 

Good-father. Sc. [See Good D. 2 b.] A 
fatlu r-in-law ; also, a step-father, 

1533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 347 Ti. Quincius . . create 
Aulus Posihumius, his gude fader, dictator. *596 Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 206 Sche commandet her 
gudfalhcr [L. socernni\ .. to obtelne the cheif roume efter 
her in Britannie. 1666 Despauter's Gram. B 5 a (Jam.) 
Socery pater mariii vcl uxortSy the good father. 

Father Hay Mem. Families (MS.) I Jam.), The late RosUn, 
my goodfather (grandfather to the present Roslin). 

Good-fellow, sb. [See Fellow sh. 3. 

In mod. use good fellow is apprehended as two words, the 
sb. being interpreted as Fellow sb. 9.} 

1 . An agreeable or jovial companion ; esp. a boon 
companion, a convivial person, a reveller. Also in 
phrase to play the good/ellow. arch, 
c 1386 [see Fellow jX 3). et 1368 Ascham SchoUm. i. (Arb.) 
62 It was well knowen, that Syr Roger had bene a good 
feloe in his yougth. Cooan Haven Health ccxviii. 

(1636) 250 If you., would iaine know where the best ate is 
..marke where the greatest noyse is of good relIowes,as they 
call them. x6o6 G. W(oodcocke] W. Jttsiirts Hist. t35a, A 
kinswoman of the kings, .being wont to play the goodfellowe 
with a certaine young man of the Greeks, as she imbraced 
him . .vtterred the matter vnto him. a 1617 Bayne On Eph. 
(1658) I2S They are in company with Swearers, Gamesters, 
Good-felTows. 1657 Rumsey Org. Sahtiis Ep. Ded. (1659) 
19 They use now. to play the Good-fellows in this wakeful 
and civil drink [coffee], a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xtv. 
§ 138 He associated himself most with the good-fellows, and 
eat in their company, being well provided for the expence. 
<1:1677 Barrow Serm. xxx. (1687) I. 410 A glutton, and a 
good-fellow, a friend to publicans and sinners. 1755 Johnson 
Dici.y Wassnily a Hquour made of apples, sugar, and ale, 
anciently much used by English goodfellows. 1824 Miss 
MiTroRD Village Ser. i. (1863) 223 She was hearty and 
jovial withal, a thorough good-fellow in petticoats. 

Jig. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (t688) 318 For sins are 
good-fellows, go always in Droves. 

b. Good-fellow-well-met (cf. Fellow sb. 3 c and 
Hail-fellow A. bl. In quot. attrib. 

1807 Sir R. Wilson yml. 15 May in Life (1862) II. vii. 
218 He moved up to Lord H. as if we were all members of 
the *good-fellow-well-met' club. 

+ 2. A thief or robber. Obs, 

1600 Hevwood I Edw. IV (1613) E 4 Good fellows he 
thieues, 1600 Holland Livy xxvii. xii. (1609) 636 Those 
good fe)lowes..who used to live by robbing and stealing. 
x6o8 Middleton Trick to C<t/r/<, etc. B4b, .L«. Welcome 
good fellow. Host. Hee calles me theefe at first sight. 1633 
JIassincer Guardian v. iv, You are fitter far To he a church- 
man than to have command Over good fellows. 

. 3. attrib. and Comb. 

1542 Nerves out of Heauen'SraX. Bvj, Itisaccounted 

no synne . .but rather a sporie, a good felowlike dalyauiice. 
x6o8 \V. ScLATER Malachy (1650) 201 Before this preaching 
came up amongst us, we had as good fellow-like a parish, 
and as much good neighbourhood amongst us [etc.]. 1642 
Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. 111. v. 162 Those natures which, 
like the good-fellow planet Mercury, are most swayed by 
others. 1647 Trapp Comm. Ephes. v. 19 Drunkards sing., 
over their cups in their good-fellow-meeiings. 

Hence t Qooclfellow £>. rare‘~^, irons, to call 
(a person) a good fellow; + Goodfellowhood = 
GooD-FELLOWsniP; Good-fellowish a. [-{--ish], 
somewhat resembling a good-fellow ; T Good-fel- 
lowly a.y characteristic of a good-fellow. 

1580 Harvey in Grosart Spenset^s Wks. I. 438 Familiar 
and good fellowlye writinge. 1628 Felthasi Resolves 1. 
Ixxxiv. 243 Let me rather be disliked for not being a Beast, 
then be good-fellowed with a hug, for being 6ne. <1x706 
E. Baynard Health (1740) x8 Makes the spirits brisk and 
good ; After a bad Good-fellow-Hood Had left their. springy 
parts uncurl’d. 1880 Athenxum 14 Aug. 2io'2 , 1 doubt if 
Jaques were ever capable of developing into anything so 
wholesome and good-fellowish. 


Good-fe'Uowsllip. [See prec. and Fellow- 
ship 5.] The spirit or habits of a ‘good-fellow’; 
convivialily. Now also, the spirit of true friend- 
ship or companionship. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Wks, (1880) 174 For J»ei colouren pride wijj 
honeste . . dronkenesse hi good felaweschipe [etc.]. 1463, 
1604 [see^ Fellowship 5). a 1586 Sidney A rcaiiia i, (1590) 
39 h, Acttuiiie & _good (elowship being nothing in the price 
It was then held in. ^ 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr, (1876) 
23 The Drunkard likewise hath a Curtaine for his vgly, 
swinish, and beastly sinne, and that he tearmes good- 
fellowship, 1668-9 Fkpvs Diary 8 Mar., His age and 
good fe!Iow.ship have madehim almost fit fornothing. x^62 
Learned Diss. Dumpling (ed. 41 22 Why, do they inveigh 
against Dumpling-Eating, which is the Life and Soul of 
Good-fellow.ship? 1780 F. Marion in HarpeVs Mag. (1883) 
Sept. 548/1 By the laws of good-fellowship no man leaves 
this room till all the liquor is diank. 1828 Sliss Miteord 
Village Ser. nr. (1863) 41 A hale, jovial visage, a merry eye, 
a pleasant smile, and a general air of good-fellowship, 1863 
Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 89 Their usual habits of 
Milesian good fellowship. 

‘ GoO'd-for-HO;tlli31g, a. and sh. [The phrase 
good for nothing usetl attrib. or as sb.^ and conse- 
quently hyphened: see Good a. 14.] 

A. adj. Of no service or use ; worthless. 

X711 Swift ymt. to Stella 6 Nov., We reckon him here a 
good-for-nothing fellow. 1727 Oldmixon Clarendon <5- 
Whitlock V. 253 It was a sort of a good-for-nothing Place, 
not worth Description- 178$ Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode to 
P. Pindar Wks. 1812 1 . 79 Young, good-for-nothing dogs. 
x8i8 Byron yuan i. xxv, A little curly-beaded, good-for- 
nothing, And mischief-making monkey. 1841 Lytton Nt. 
4 - Morn. i. i, I'hat good-for-noihtng brother of yours. 1887 
Smiles Life 4- Labour Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield 
whose . . father was a good-for-nothing man of fashion. 

absol. 1873 H. Spencer AVwc^.S'ixciW.xiv. (1877) 344 Foster- 
ing the good-for-nothing at the expense of the good is an 
extreme cruelty, 

"B. sb. One who is good for nothing; aworthless 
person (for thing). 

X751 R. pALTOcic/*-/Fr/<(*/><jI.xii, After. .clearingmyHouse 
of Good-for-nothings. 1847 AIarrvat Childr. N. Forest xil, 
You young good-for-nothing. 1883 Black Skandon Bells 
xxiXj-As you are a good-for-nothing, it does not matter where 
you are. 1887 A.BiRRCLLG^/V^rDxV/rtSer.ii. 183 His brother 
..was a good-for-nothing, with a dilapidated reputation. 
Hence Good-for-notbin^ness, . the quality or 
condition of being good fornothing. 

X741 Richardson Pamela 11 . 55 They have not kept such 
elaborate^ Records of their good-for-nothingness. 1807 
Southey in (1850) HI. 68 You may stay and be smoke- 
dried in London for your good-for-nothingness. 1871 Daily 
News 14 Feb.jThechief beauty of the custom should consist 
in its dainty, complimentary good-for-nothingness: a Valen- 
tine should be [etc.]. 1896 Allbutt's Syst, Med, I. 690 The 
dyspepsia, the neuralgia, the general * good-for-nothingness ’ 
which are expressive of the severity of the illness the 
patient has passed through. 

GoO‘d-for-nou:gllt, a. and sb. [The phrase 
good for noug/ft used attrib. or as jA] = Good-fob- 
NOTHTNO a. and sb. 

1804 Eugenia de Acton A Tale without a Title I. 265 
An ungrateful good-for-naught I to serve your Honour after 
this fashion. x8ai Clare Vilt, Minslr.l. 159 A good-for- 
nought booby, he nettled me sore. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 
IV. ii, My master, Diomed, is not one of those expensive 
good-for-noughts. 1852 Dickens ^/r<r/’ /fo. xxxiv, I’m a 
harum-scarum sort of a good-for-nought. 

Good Friday. [See Good Sc.] The Friday 
before Easter-day, observed as Ihe anniversary of 
the death of Christ. 

c 1290 J*. F.ttg. Leg. I, A-morewe, ase on h® puode 

friday: asehedeideonherode. ax20oCursor M. i7288-f8i 
Vse we ay after heghe ful of he moyne to take he next friday, 
And hat hald we our gode friday. 0x400 [see Friday i], 
c 1450 Mirour Saluacion 2931 Thus myght doelfulle marye 
say on the gude fridaye. xS32lseeFRiDAYi]. igypSpcNSER 
Shepit, Cal. Feb. 30 So semest thou like good fryday to 
frowne. X635 Quarles Embl. v. vii, Chear up, my soul., 
and bear One bad good-friday, full mouth’d caster's near, 
^gt Bos^ivell yohnson 18 Apr. an. 1783, On April x8, (being 
Good-Frlday) 1 found him. .drinking tea without milk, and 
eating a cross-bun to prevent faintness. 1868 [see Friday i]. 

attrib. x6xs Markham Eng, House^u, h. vu. (1649) 242 
Of these Greets are made the good Friday pudding. 1753 
Trial W. Smith in J. Blackburne Reg. Ingleby (1889) p. 
xxviii, Mixing Arsemck in a Good-Friday Cake. 

t GoO'dfril, In3godfuL [f. GooDj 3. + 

-FUL.] Goudly. Hence 'f'Goo'dfuHicad [-f- -head], 
goodness ; t Qoo’dfully adv., joyfully ; kindly. 

CX205 Lay. 17038 Bi us h^ gun grsten^ hnt is a god-ful 
king, Aurilian ihaten. Ibid. 19710 While heo weoren a 
hissere worlde-richen god-fulle hemes, mid goden afeolled. 
cz25a Gen. Ex. 56 Dbre persones and on reed, On mi^t 
and on godfulhed. <^1375 in O. E. Misc. 90 pe martyrs h® 
vnderstonde, Godfullyche, in heorehonde. 

Goodg, obs, form of Gouge 
'Goodliap (gu’dihsep). arch. [See Good a. and 
Hap I ; = good hap as two words.] Good fortune. 

*557 N. T, (Geneva) The EpistlCy By him .. sadnes [is] 
made glad, mishap goodbap. 1575 G. Harvey Common-pl. 
Bk. (1884) 148, I did think it mie great goodhap that [etc.]. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 1033 Except such as by their 
goodhap recovered the new towne. xBjo W. ^Iorris 
Earthly Par. IIL iv. 75 What goodhap or increase From 
that ill night shall ever come? Ibid. II. ill. 488, 

t Goo’dliead. Obs. Forms : 3-5 godhede, 
(3 godede), 4 guod(e)Iied(d)e. [f. Good <7. -{- 

-HEAD.] ^ Go^DyESS. 

a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 582 Thu havest x-mist al of fairhede, 
An lutel is al thi godede. 1275 Lav. 21072 Nou he me gelt 


goodish. 

mede for mine god hede t<rx205 god dede]. exsso Amis ^ 
Arm. 2493 For ther irewih and here guodehedeThcblysse 
of heuen thei had to mede. 1390 Gower Conf, II. 133 So 
as he might of hi- godJiede. c 1440 Bone Flor. 1682 Brynge 
me to thy bygly blys, For thy grete godhede. 

Good 2 £eiiry. Also good King Henry 
(Harry). [Equivalent to G. der gttle Hcinrichy 
F. hon'Htnri^yy^s^'^ in Hatz.-Darm.), med, or mod. 
L. Bonus Henricus. 

Cf. further the popular German names of various plants : 
der bd'se Heinrich (=*bad Henry 'i; derstolze H. ('proud 

H. ’); dergrossell. (‘great U:)-, der 7tHde H. (‘wild H.'). 
The allusion is unexplained, and it is uncertain whether the 
Eng. and Fr, forms are translated from the Ger.] 

The p'ant Mercury Goosefoot {Chenopodiutn 
Bonus Henricus') y sometimes used as a pot-herb. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xi. 561 This herbe is called.. in 
English, Good Henrj’, andAIgood. 1597 GERARDE^f^<i/ 
11. xlviii. (1633^ 329 In Cambridgeshire it is callen Good 
King Harry, i86z Aliss Pratt Flozver. PI. IV. 276 Mercury 
Goosefoot, or Good King Henry. 1894 Times 3 Sept 10/4 
The old-fashioned pot-herb, Good King Henry. 

Good humour. The condition of being in a 
cheerful and amiable mood ; also, the disposition 
or habit of amiable cheerfulness. 

1616 in Crl. < 5 - Times yas. I (1848) I. 429 , 1 found bim in 
so good humour and so well disposed that [etc.]. 1676 [see 
Humour sb. 5]. X71X Shaftesb. Charac.y Enthusiasm >1737) 

I . 33 We must not only be in ordinary good Humour, but in 
the Lest of Humours, 1718 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to 
Cfcss Mar 10 Mar., Her good humour made her willing to 
divert me. 1780 J. Harris PhiloL hnquiries Wks. 11841) 
S38 As man is by nature a social animal, good humour 
seems an ingredient hi-^hly neces'^ary to his character. 
1834 W.Ind. Sketch II. 141 At the president’s we found 
every thing to put one in good humour. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 1 . 531 Even the stern and pensive William 
relaxed into good humour when his brilliant guest appeared. 

Good-humoured, (The stress is variable.) 
[f. prec. + -ED 2 .] a. Of persons : Possessed of or 
characterized by good-hnniour; having a cheerful, 
amiable, and unruffled disposition, b. Of a look 
or utterance: Indicative of good humour. 

1662 Pcpys Diary 15 June, Nan Pepys’s and husband., 
is a very good-humoured man, an old cavalier. 17x2 Steele 
Spect. No. 474 r 6 The justness of which we would contro- 
vert with good-humoured warmth. 1771 yunius Lett. Hi. 
266 Nature intended him only for a good-humoured fool. 
1825 J, Neal Bro. yonathan III. 145 He was permitted, 
with, .a good-humoured laugh, to pass on. 1867 Trollops 
Chron. Barset 1 1 . xlv. 8 They all pronounced Her . . to be 
very good-humoured. 

Comb. 1843 Marryat M. Violet xxxvii, The slaves so 
good-humoured-looking, so clean. 1864 Motlf.y Ccn\ 
23 Aug. 11 . 173 The King of Prussia, .a tall, sturdy, good- 
humoured-faced elderly man. 

Hence Goodhn’mouredly adv. 

1786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecd. of Johnson 204 The truth is, 
Mr. Johnson was often good-humouredly willing to join in 
childish amusements, a z8ox Wakefield A/rw. (2804) 1 . 20 
To this Johnson, good-humouredly and sarcastically, replied, 
‘That [etc.]’. XM3 Gxlmoxjr Mongols x.xxi. 363 The Peking 
c.ariers. .good-humouredly revile them. 

Goodiness : see under Goody a. 

Gooding (g^diq), vbl, sh. [f. Goods/, (but in 
sense 2 npp, f. Good sh.) + -iNoi.] 

1 1. The .action of doing good to, or of improving. 
1567 Turberv. Ovid's Ep. 137 b, Least I be thought for 
^coding of m3' cause False matter to alledge. 

b. The action of manuring (land) ; manure. 

(Cf. Good v. 4.) 

x6o2 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) IL^ 227 Sic persones 
within the burgh, as sellis fulzie or guding to extranearis, 
for guiding ana manuring of thair landis. X70X J. Brand 
Descr, Orkney, etc. (1703) 19 The skjrts of the Isles .. do 
more abound with Corns, then Places at a greater distance 
from the Sea, where they have not such gooding at hand. 
X834 Brit. Hush. I. 414 That he may thus preserve the 
seep or gooding, of his stable-manure. 

2. The practice of begging; now the custom 
of collecting alms on St. Thomas’s day (see quot. 
i8r8, hence locally called Gooding Bay). Also, 
to go (+ send) a-gooding. 

1560 in Stow's SurzK (ed. Slrype 1754) II. vi. iv. 638/2 
That old Women, .that might work, and went a Gooding 
should beHatchilersof the Flax. i649BlitheZ';/^. Improv. 
Impr. (1653) 93 Some cruell Lord .. could .. dispeople a 
whole parish, and send many soules a gooding. 1818 Todd 
S.V., To go a gooding, is a custom observed in several parts 
of England on St. Thomas’s day by women onl3% who ask 
alms, and in return for them wish all that is good . . to their 
benefactors [etc.]. 1851 S. Judd Margaret x. (18711 50 

Thank.s-givingday has no gooding, candles, clog, carol, box, 
or hobb3'-horse. z886 in .S. W, Line. Gloss. x8^ in Hurst 
Horsham Gloss, 

Goodish (gu’dij), a. [f. Good <7. + -isu.J 
Somewhat good : a. with respect to quality. 

1756 JIrs. Delany Let, in Life 4 Corr. 451 She seems 
a goodish sort of woman, rather vulgar however. 1833 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle xix. (1859) 530 'I'hey dashed past us on 
goodish nags. x88o Mrs. Walford Troublesome Dan. IIL 
xxxii. 160 C^rnochan, the3' tell me, is a goodish estate, 
b. with respect to quantity; extent, etc. 

1839 C Clark y. Nonkes Mary Styles (E. D. S. 
No. 761 Fiom the Heath, He lived .a goodish way. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. ii. xii, Ay, a goodish bit ugo. 1879 !•. W. 
Robinson Coward Consc. ir. xx, We arc compelled ^ a 
goodish man3’ questions. 1804 Mss- H- V arc Marcella I. 

’ 265, I have lent them a goodish sum of mone3’. ^ 

1856 Whvte Melville Kate Cov. x, A goodlsh-looking 
man whose name I never made out. 



GOODITY, 
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GOODLY. 


Hence Goo*dishiiess,tlieqnalityofbeing:goodish. 
1891 S. J. Duncaw Amer. Girt Loud. 131 The deadly 
monotony of goodishncss and cheapishness in everything. 

tGoo'dity. Obsr~'- [f. Good a, + -ity.] 

Goodness. 

a 1641 Bp. R. Montagu Acts tf Mon. (1642) L 54 Whence 
had they that good in them, .but from gooddity of nature? 
tGoO'dlaik. Obs. Forms; 3 godlec,godleic^h, 
Or/;/. godle 25 c, 5 godlaik. [a. O^. g^Sleik-rx see 
Good and -LAiK.] Goodness, kindness. 

CX200 Ormin, Ded. 267 patt sefennfald godlej^c patt Crist 
Uss dide burrh hiss come, a szz'^Ancr. K. 136 His muchele 
godleic touward hire, ant hire dcfautes louward him. n 1300 
Siris 227 Of muchel godlec mi^t thou ^elpe, If hit be so that 
thou me helpe. rtX4oo--5o IVars AUxaitder 4688, I se na 
godlaik in gold, bot grefe to pe saule. 

tGoo’dless, Obs. [f. Good Jt!'. + LESS.] 

1. Devoid of good ; comfortless ; worthless. 

C900 tr. Bxdds Hist. iii. i. ^i8gol 154 Pis uni^esmli^e ^ear 

& pat godlease. a laoo Moral Ode 344 Hi muwen Hhtliche 
gon,. 5 urh aae godliese wude, in-to ane bare felde. a 1225 
Le^. Kattu 846 Wlonke wordes, puncheS se greate ii: 
be^ godlese pah & bare of e ich blisse. 1562 Turner Herbal 
II. 70 Like a faU lying goodlesse man, he pretendeth [etc.]. 

2. Without goods or property ; destitute. 

CX230 Halt Meid. 31, & tu .. schalt greui [frinted greni] 
godles inwi’S ivaste n'.ahe5. csyjo Frov, Hcndln^xiy, Gredy 
is he godles, quob Hendyng. 1581 Mulcaster Fosfiions 262 
Both reft of goodnes;e, and left goodlesse. 

t Goo'daliead. Obs. [f. Goodly a. + -head.] 

1. Goodly appearance ; comeliness, beauty. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylusxw. i68i (1730) Pe goodliheed or 
beaute which pat kynd In eny other lady had y-setie. 1423 
Jas. I /CingUQ- Fo suich delyte It was to see hir joutn 
In gudelihede. 1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 907 With mar- 
gerain ientyll, The fiowre of goodlyhede. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
11r.ii.38 Pleased with that seeming goodly 4 ied, Unwares the 
hidden hooke with baite I swallowed. 2746 W, Thompson 
Hymn to [Imitation of Spenser] xvii. 6 So far in virtue 
and in goodlihead, .A.bove all other nymphs lanthe bears the 
meed. 1857 Morris Jason ix. 4 O love, turn round, and note 
the goodlihead My father’s palace shows beneath the stars. 

2. Goodly character ; excellence, goodness. 

1390 Gower Con/, II, 2a In her is no violence But goodly 
hede and innocence Withouten spot of any blame, c X440 
Genetydes 6340 In grete pleasure and in all goodlyhede. 
*503 Hawes Examp. Firi. v. 5 Dame prudence. .Impos* 
syble it is to shewe her goodelyhed. 

3. The personality of o.ie who is goodly. 

»S 79 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Feb. 184 Craving; your goodly- 
head to asswage The ranckorous rigour of his might. 2590 
— F. Q. ji. iii. 33 Mote thy goodlyhed forgive it mee. 

+ Goo'dlike^ a. Obs. exc. diaL [f. Good a. + 
-LiKB.J a. Goodly; good-looking, h. Resem- 
bling what is good ; having the air of being good. 

1572 Sa/ir. Poems Reform, xxxiii. 106 Ane Douebtep ,, 
Lusty, gude lyke, to all men fauourabill. 1 S 9 * Wyrley 
ArmoriCf Chandos Goodlike dales passe foorth in 
pleasant calme. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wars v. xxit, 'ihe onely 
fashion in request Was to be good, or good-like, as the rest. 
i66g Penn No Cross Wks. 1782 11 . 158 A good-like young 
man came to Christ. 1705 Hickeringill PrUst-cr, 1. (1721) 
59 [Jesse’s sons] were all jolly good-like Men. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela 1x883) I. iro The farmer, a goodlike sort of 
man. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.^ Goodlike, handsome. 

Good -liking, "i Ohs. [Cf. io like esse good ^ 
Good a. 4 b. See also Likikg vhl. jA] 

1. Friendly or kindly feeling towards a person, 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. S. (1589) 482 Nature., 

hath given hIr great meanes to win the good liking and love 
of hir husband. X641 Hinde /. Bruen ii. 6 As the Oake and 
the Ivy grow up together, and with love and good likeing 
embrace one another. 1727 Su'Zft To Very Youn^ Lady, 
Yours was a match of prudence and common good-liking, 
X797-1803 J. Foster in Life 4 - Corr. (1846) I. 194 Content 
himself with that mere goodliking. 1818 J. C. Hobhouse 
yourtufy II. 620 This foreign interference has not con- 
tributed to increase the good liking between the Mussul- 
mans and the Franks at Smyrna. 

2. Approval, good-will ; satisfaction. 

1583 ^T, Stocker Civ. Warres Lenoe C. 1. 13 Most 
humbiie beseeching your highne^se to haue good liking of 
this our bounden dutie. 1636 in Picton Vpool Manic. Fee. 
(1^883) I. 211 The full assente, consentc, and goodiikinge of 
the Aldermen. x68i Land. Gaz. No. 1676/1 The .said Com-’ 
missioners.. Declared their Good-liking and Consent there- 
unta X740 J. Clarke Editc. Youth (ed. 3) 207 They are., 
disposed of in the World, much more to their Credit, Kase, 
and Good-hkmg. Syd. Smith Wks. 1x859) 1 - Jss/i 
Curacies are . . granted . . for the life or incumbency or 
good-hking of the rector. 

Personal inclination or fancy. Obs. rare. 

4. of him, that first made this Combination. 

1 4. Good condition, embonpoint. Obs. 

ifiefi P ^xxix. 4 Their yong ones are in good liking. 

This provision together 
\uth a liberall allowance of case, and a little of study keepeth 
them exceeding plump and in a good liking. 

Goodliness (gu dUnfe). [f. goodly a. + -ness.I 
I he quality or condition of being goodly. 

1 . Goodly appenr.ance, comeliness, beauty, erace 
C1430 SyyGmer. (Roxl,.) 8a8 Of goodelynes he hereth the 
price. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas, m. iii, For the very perfect 
bryghtnes..! coulde nothyng beholde the goodlines Of that 
palaice where as Doctrine did wonne. ^i586SiDN*EVj4rca^m 
1 -(i 653) 43 .A voyce no lesse beautifull to his eares, than her 
goodlinesse \vas full of harmony to his eyes, a 2677 Barrow 
Sent!, iv. Wks. 1687 I. 49 The goodliness to the sight, the 
pleasantness to the taste, which i.s ever perceptible in those 
fruits which genuine Piety beareth. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Far. HI. iv. 122 Nor was there such another in the land 
f or strength or goodliness. 


f 2. Goodness ; kindness. Ohs. 

1434 Misyn Mending Life X12 Bonilalem fy disciplinam 
«$- scienciam doee me, hat is to say : * guydlynes, discipWn, 
and conynge tech me’. rx4So Mtrour Baluheion 307 God 
of his myght and his grete gudelynesse. 1555 W, Watreman 
Fardle Fiicions 11. iv. 136 O^res of discipline, and ciuile 
goucrnaunce, full of all goodlincs and eguitic. 

3. Excellence, value, rare. 

X832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad vU. 106 The bride 
was quite of her brother’s opinion respecting the goodliness 
of exchange, 

t Goo'dlisome, a. Obs. [f. Goodly a. + 
-SOME.] = Goodly a. 

a X603 Q. Eliz. in Nichols’ Progr. Q. Eliz. I. xo, I plucke 
up the i;oodlisome herbs of sentences by pruning, eate them 
by reading, chawe them by musing. 2719 Hearne GuH. 
Neubrigeusis Hist. II. 789 Many were imploy’d to destroy 
this goodllsome nunnery. 

Good-looMng, a. (Stress vaiiabic.) Having a 
good appearance ; esp. with reference to beauty of 
countenance. (Cf. the older \A ell-looking a.l 

1780 Davies Garrick (1781) II. 92 Holland, to speak in a 
familiar phrase, was what we call a good-looking man, x8o6 
A. Hunter Culinasz if well dres.scd,this is a good looking 
dish. X847 James Convict ii, He was tall, strong, and good- 
looking. 

Hence Ooodloo’ltlngiiess. 

1829 J. Wilson in Blaclnv. Mag. XXV. 384 Wizened jades 
both, without the most distant approach to gooddookingness. 
xSgr Spectator ^ July* Dignity and good-looklngncss. 
Good looks. //- [Cf. prec.; and see Look 
sh.] Personal beauty, handsomeness, 

1800 Mar. Edcevvortii Castle Rackrent 254 Poor Judy 
fell off greatly in her good looks after her being married 
a year or two. x87t Nai-iieys Prev. fp Cure Dis. i. iv. 120 
Consider health as well as good looks. 1B85 F. Anstey 
Tinted Yenus 6 She had some claims to good looks, in spite 
of a slightly pa.sty complexion. 

+ Goo^ordship. Ohs. ra7‘e. [f, good lord: 
see Good a. 2 b.] The position of 'good lord* 
or patron ; patronage. 

1438-9 Let. in Priofy Coldiugham (Surtees) J09, I rcco- 
maund me to3owrgude faderhod & gnde Lordship schawit 
to me at all tymys. xifi'^Paston Lett. No. 472. II. 132 But if 
yehavemyLord ofSufTolksgodelorchyp. .yekan never leven 
in pese with owt ye have his godelordschep. \c/. itt/ra. 1 am 
affcrd..but if he wjd don forgou and be your godelord.] 

Good luck. Good fortune; success, f To 
drifik a good luck : to drink success to one. Also 
attrib.y as in good Utek skillittg, a shilling given by 
the seller to ensure good luck with the thing sold. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (.\rb.) 14 Tho thought reynart this 
is good luck. Skelton El. Rumtnyng 567 Wyih 

that she beg>'nnes The pot to her plucke, And dranke a 
good lucke. xS3S Coveroale 1 Kings i. 47 The kynges 
seruauntes are gone in to wysh good lucke vnto cure lorde 
kynge Dauid. 1546 J. Heywood Prev. (1867) 37 Nowe 
for good lucke, caste an olde shoe after mee. 15^8 
SnAKs.^ 7 l/e/T^ IF. III. V, 84 As good lucke would haue it, 
comes in one Mist. Page. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. j. x. ax 
The secret working of God, which men call Good Luck, 
1684 E. Solid PrebLinMisc. Cur.{x'so%)li . ’TJs 

my good Luck to hit upon a certain Geometrick Effection 
of the central Rule. 1818 Codbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 
10 There is the ^good-luck shilling’* 1858 R. A- Vaughan 
Ess. 4 * Rev. I. 13 The indolent gaze in amazement on 
results which they attribute to the good luck of a rival. 

Proverb. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 35 A pound of 
good luck is worth a ton of merit. 

Goodly (gu’dii), a. Forms ; (see Good and 
-lyI). [OE. gddlic, corresponding to OFris. 
godiUkj OS. gOdltk (MDu. goedelije, Du. goelijk'), 
OllG. gitoilih (MHG. gxiotlich,'gnetlicK)^ 

1. Of good appearance ; good-looking, well- 
favoured or proportioned ; comely, fair, handsome. 

aiooo CsedmorCs Gen. 281 Ic hmbbe 7;cweald miccl to | 
jyrwanne godlecran stol hearran on hcofne. cxzo$ Lay. 
860 pat folc com togaderc gudlicbe cnihtes. a 1300 Siriz 5 
Wis he wes of lore, And gouihliA under gore, And clothed 
in fair sroud. CX374 Chaucer Troylus 11.831 (880) pe good- 
Jieste mayde Of gret estat in al ^ toun of Troyc. ci^o 
Paslon Lett, No, 25 I. 39 Of colour it uolde be a godelj' 
blew. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 183/1 A goodly yongc man 
and wel lernyd. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. viii, This 
goodly picture was in altitude Nyne fote and more, of fayre 
marble stone. 163* J. Hayward tr, Biondfs Ervmena xz 
Two children . . both so beautifull, as that the world never 
produced a goodUer couple. nx674 Clarendon Hixt. Rtb. 
xiii. § 69 The Lord Wiihringlon was one of the most goodly 
Persons of that Age, being near the head higher than most 
tall Men. X809T, JCbllv in R. Palmer Praise^B Where 
no goodly plant is growing, Where no verdure ever smiled. 
x836 Ruskin Prarterita 1, 354 The next goodliest part of the 
college buildings,— the hall. 

2. Notable or considerable in respect of size, 
quantity, or number [freq. with mixture of sense 1 ), 

cx*o§ Lav. 6159 pe king of |>an londe .. com to-5eines 
Gurguint : mid godliche sirengSe. 1568 Grafton CArew. 
II. 367,’ XX. thousand knights, 'and squiers, which ceriernly 
were a goodly company. 1639 Fuller Holy IFnrii.vii. 
(1647) 51 Surely a goodly stature is most majesiical. 1735 
Berkeley Querist § 214 Seed equally scattered produceth 
a goodly harvest. 1798 Coleridge vii. xx, To 

walk together to the kirk With a goodly company. 2870 
Dickens E. Drood ii, One of the two men locks the door 
with a goodly key. 2877 BiJtcK Green Past, xix, She 
glanced up at a goodly row of joints and fowls. 2881 
Besant & Rice Chapl. ^ Fleet 1. 149 Mrs. Deborah cut 
off three or four goodly slices of cold beef. 

8 . Of good quality, admirable, splendid, excel- 
lent. Also, well- suited for some purpose, proper, 
convenient (often with implication of sense i). 


r 2385 'Chaucer L. G. W. 77 ProL, I ..am ful glad if 
1 may fynde an cr Of. ony goodly word that they han laft. 
1 2386 — Nutfs Pr. ProL 13 Swich thyng i-s gladsom..And 
of swich thyng were goodly for to telle, r 2430 Syr Getter. 
(Roxb.) 3019 Holden he was for oon of the wise, And of spech 
most goodeJiest. 2483 Act 1 Rich. Ill c, 6. § 3 Writs of 
Proclamation in all goodly haste [shall] be directed to every 
Sheriff. 2513 Act 5 Hen. I'll I c. 4 Preamb., Worsteds .. 
have been one of the goodliest Merchandise and greatest 
Commodity of this Realm. 2577 B. Gooce ' Heresback's 
llusb. 1. (1586) 44 b, The grounde after his long .rest, will 
beare goodly Come. 2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 
221 Many Xair and goortly Proverbs, and Apophthegmes, 
2725 Porn Odyss. ix. 7 How goodly seems it, ever to employ 
Man’s social days in union and in joy? 2845-6 Trench 
Huls. Lect. Ser. n. i. 153 The goodliest maxim is.. nothing, 
save in its coherence to a body of truth. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (2876] IV. xvii. 80 The land which sent forth 
such goodly stores. 

b. freq, in ironical use. 

2553 Bkcon Reliques o/Romc{ss 6 z) 259 'Hih is y* goodly 
Godlye Catholyke doctrine whenvith the vngoodly vngodly 
Papests infecte the mindes of such Christians as [etc.]. 
2583 Hollyband Catnpo di Fior 207 Do you leane on the 
table? Where have you learned this goodly fashion? 2604 
Shak?. 0 th. ri. iii. 160 Heere’s a goodly Watch indeed. 
2654 Jza.lLWuoK Real Pres.xsi Verily a goodlyargumcnt; 
if a man could guesse in what mood and figure it could 
conclude. 2680 Allen Peace ^ Unity 241 hlore goodly 
and self-conceited, more proud and imperious. 1828 Scott 
F. PT. Perth viii. Some complaint . . for playing at foot-ball 
on the streets of the burgh, or some such goodlj" matter. 

f4. Gracious, kind, kindly-disposed. Kises goodly 
of, liberal in. Ohs. 

23.. E. E. Atlit.P. B. 753 Fenne J>e godlych god gef hym 
onsware,^ <^> 35 ° Will. Paleme 355 My godelyche moaer, 
J>at so fairc hah nie fed. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ii. 
21. (249$) 29 Angels ben goodly and not tormented by the 
prycke of enuye. cx^oo Desir. Troy 3766 Achilles was . . 
Godely of giftes, grettist in expense, c 2440 Promp. Parc. 
202/1 Goodly, benignus, benevolus. 

f 5 . phr. Goodly and gracious ! (see Gracious).' 
27x3 Bentley Remarks 11. Uii. (ed. 2) 76 Goodly and 
gr.Tcious I What an Honour is this to Cicero's Ashes ? 2741 
Warburtoh Wks. (2821) XL 318 Goodly and gracious! 
Here he shews how capable a reader he is of Tm Divine 
Legation. 

^ Hence +Goo*dlily flifz;.*=next. 

a 2500 ChaucePs Dreme 824 More friendly Unto my lady, 
and goodlely He spake, than any that \vas there. 

Goodly fgn-dli), Forms: (see Good and 
-ly2 ], [ME. godliche, corresponding to OHG. 
guoillcho {Jdl'B.la. guptllc!ie).1 
+ 1. So as to produce a goodly appearance or 
effect ; beautifully, elegantly, gracefully. Obs, 
cxzQ$ Lay. 200 Tuenti gode scipen he gutlliche fulde. 
Ibid.zZZ 8 Of himscuilen gleomen godliche singen. ^2350 
Leg. /Cood(iB'jt) ft Mrchaeli come and by stode, And 
o>er angels gudely graid. 02374 Chaucer Troylus v. 578 
At |>at comer . . Herde I aldyr louelyest lady dere . . Sjuge 
so wel so godly, and so dere. cxaoo Ywaitieh Gaw. 83* 
With sper and target gudely graya. 2525 Scot. Field 335 
Thus be graces him godly with a greate mean;^. xS3S 
Coverdale Ecclus. 1. 28 They .sunge goodly also with their 
voyces. Citron. Gr, Friars {Cxaadtix) 82 It was goodly 
hang>’d with clothes, banners, and stremers, and syngers, 
and goodly aparelde alle the way downe to Lcdynhalle. 

+ 2. Ftivourably, graciously, kindly; courteonsly, 
in a proper or becoming manner. Also, libemlly. 

axroo Cursor AT. 23092 Quen i was will and vte o rest, 
Godfi lokc yee me to gest. 23. , Gaw. 6* Gr. Kni. 273 pow 
"t 1 grant me godly pe gomen J>at I ask. 2377 Lancl. 

P. PL B. I. 180 But if 5e loven. poure, Such good as god 
30W sent godelich parteth. c x^fS Ruuf Coilyar xiS 'i’he 
Coiljear gudlie in feir luke him be the hand. 2523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss, J.cqxv. 270 Ladyes, and demoselles, right 
goodly dyde visyie hym. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. y. 25 Run- 
ning heralds humble homage made, Greeting him goodl)* 
with new Victory. 1676-7 Hale Contempl. ju i^z How we 
pride our selves in it? how goodly we look upon ourselves? 

3. In a goodly or excellent fashion ; excellently. 
Also in ironical tise. Now rare. 

0x320 Cast. Love 2396 He is we Fader ariht, And so 

g oooliche vs hah i*diht pat (etc. J. c 2350 Will. Paleme i 6 g 
iod graunt hem his blis pat godly so prayen I 0x430 Syr 
Cener. 7534 She liked him so goodelie in hir thogbl. 2 S 3 S ' 
Coverdale Num. xvi. 14 How goodly well hast thou 
brought Vs in to a londe that [etc.]. 2535 J- Mason m 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 55 Here be many Cyti», butt 
notber great nor peopled, nother j’ctt goodly huyldid. xw 
H. More Apocal. Apoc. 283 R. H. thinke so goodly 
his confutation .. that [etc.]. 2865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett.Wi. 

261 You arc so good about writing that you desen-e w be 
goodly done by. 2879 Cassell's Teclm. Educ. I_L 
goodly and cleanly they and their wives and children uvea. 

+ 4 . Conveniently, with propriety. Obs. 
c 2386 Chaucer ATelib. t 53 And for ther is gret peril in 
Averre; therefore shulde a man flee and eschewe wane in 
as muchel as a man may goodly. 2397 Will Thomas hart 
0/ Kent in Roy. Wills (1780) 118 My body to be buried ^ 
sone as hit goodlich may, 1422 E. E. Wills (3882) 49 As 
son as yt may be don godly after J>at I hame dede. * 44 ° 
Will of Hen. VI in Willis & Clark Cambridge (18W) L 37 ® 
The most substancial and best abidyng stuffe .. that m:W 
goodly be had. <^2500 Alelnsine xxx. 218 She prayed bytn 
to retournne assoone as he goodly myght. 25x3 
AEneis xiii. vii. 35 Quhen that he cummynivasso neir, xnai 
aihir gudly to othir speik mycht. ^ 

' 1 * 6 . In negative clauses ; Easily, readily. : 

cx^oo Maunoev. (2839) xi. 130 No man may pas.se be that 
weye godely, but in tyme of Wyntir. c 1435 Torr. Porluga 
i6oi Wors tydinges .. I myght not goodly here. • 2477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton* Dictes So And so may not goobei) 
ne wele eny man directe .another, but if be dyrerte b>m sen 
first, a 2572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 2846 I. 38S.The quhilk. 
becaus it is sa strange as it is *. 1 can not gudhc belcii 1 * 
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Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 215 Denmark, in my 
opinion, cannot goodly forget the magnanimous exploits of 
Sir Donald Mackie Lord Reay. 

6. Comb,, OL%goodly-ordercd, -pi^operiied, -sized adjs. 
1656 S . Holland Zara (1719) 26 Pomgranates and luscious 
Dates contended which first should salute his goodly-siz’d 
GrindersT 1673 Dryden State Innoc. it. i, O goodly-ordered 
work ! O Power Divine, Of Thee I am, and what 1 am is 
Thine. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. All FooFs Day, A pair of so 
goodly*properiied and meritoriously-equal damsels. 

Goodman (gu-dmsen, gudmK-n). [Good a. + 
Mak ; cf. MUu. goedman (Du. gocman)^ 
tl. —Good man. Sometimes used as a vague 
title of dignity or a respectful form of address. Obs. 
Perh. really two words, though written as one. 

[CIX7S Lamb Horn. 151 Job wes anfald rihtwis l\Ion and 
swagodmon; Jjet ure drihien him solf hine herede.] <2x300 
Stpis be/. Judocm. 21 in E. E. P. (1862) 8 Godmen takip 
nou gome of lokninges Jjat commi|j hi for. <1x400-50 Alex- 
ander 4^6 And, gudman, [on] gold rynge.Jje thre grauen 
thyngis, pai ere bus mekill to mene. Ibid. 2407 pan takis 
pe gudman be gifte,& gretly pam pankis. 

fb. Sc. Applied euphemistically to the Devil. 
1779 Arnot Hist. Edin. (1788) 80^ Farmers left a part of 
their lands perpetually unlilled..lhis spot was dedicated to 
the Devil, and called the Goodman’s croft. • 

2 . The master or male head of a household or 
other establishment ; 'p the host (of an inn\ -p the 
keeper (of a prison). Now only .SV. or arch. 

c X340 Cursor M. 13507 (Fairf.) Alle was fed godemen & 
knauis. X399 Langl. Rich. Rcdeles 1. 66 Ther gromes and 
the goodmen, beth all cliche grette. 1464 Mann. ^ Househ. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 247 Item, to the goodman of Cardenallys Hat 
for norsemet the same day vijr. v}d. xss6 Ckron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 7 Thysyere the goodman at the Cooke in Cheppe. . 
was morderd in hys bede by nyght. X58X Lambarde Eiren. 
II. vii.(i588} 266 In like sort is it, if the goodman of the house 
(perceiuing that iheeues are without) wil open the doores, 
and go out against them. 1631 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 
72 Wherefore doth the word say, that our Christ, the Good- 
man of this house, His dear kirk, hath feet like fine brass? 
X722 WoDROW Hist. Ch.Scot. 11 . 636 The Goodman (Jaylor) 
of the Tolbooth came to him in his Chamber. X78S Burns 
Halloween xvii, The auld guidman raught down the pock, 
An’ out a handfu* gied him. 2842 Macaulav Lays Anc. 
Rome, Horatius Ixx, When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume. 
vocalively. 2724 Ramsay Tead. Misc. (1733) I. 8 Good- 
man, quoth he, be ye within, I’m come your doghter’s love 
to win. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth ii, Good-even to you, 
goodman. 

b. A householder in relation to his wife j a hus- 
band. Now only .SV. or arch. 

XSX3 Douglas /Eneisvm. vii. 7T0 Vulcanus, htr husband 
and gudeman, Within his golden chalmer sche began Thus 
for to speik. 1529 More Com/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 2184/2 
Shee .sayde it in sport to make her good man laugh. 1593 
Tell-Troth's N. r. Gift 37 Why is the husband called his 
wives good-manne? 1609 Rowlands Crrw 0/ Kind Gossips 
20 Little our goodmen knowes what their wiues thinkes. 
x8x6 Scott Old Mort, xxxvii, ‘ It’s my gudeman, sir', said 
the young woman, with a smile of welcome. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh ni. 1x59 One was tender for her 
goodman. x88x J. Grant Cameronians I. iii. 30 The next 
who was knocked over was your good>man, Mrs. Garth. 

+ 3 . a. Prefixed to designations of occupation. 
2484 Caxton Fables cf Alfonce iii, Hit befelle somtyme 
that a good man labourer went fro lyf to deth. 2592 Greene 
Upst. Courtier D b, In my time he was counted but good- 
man Tailor, now he is growne since veluet breeches came 
in, to be called a marchant or Gentleman Marchant Tailor. 
2602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 13 Nay, but heare you, goodman 
deluer. 2638 Ford Fancies i. i, A nod From goodman- 
usher, or the formal secretary*. 

•p b. Prefixed to names of persons under the rank 
of gentlemen, esp. yeomen or farmers (cf. sense 4). 
Also in ironical use. Obs. 

a 2577 Sir T. Smith Comt/nv. Eng. xxiii. (1589) 40 These 
[Yeomen] be not called masters, for that (as I said) pertaineth 
to Gentlemen onely. Hut to their surnames men addc Good- 
man : as ..goodman White,. .goodman Browne, amongst 
their neighbors, I meane not in matters of importance or 
in lawe. x^8S Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 37 Dictisima goodman 
Dull, dictisima goodman Dull. 2628 in Kerry St. Lawrettce, 
Rcading\-iZZ^\Zj Itm. p<*. to goodman Knight for casting 
of the 4 bell, 6/. lox, c 2626 Dick of Devon n. iv. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. II. 59 Pray (goodman rascall) how long have you 
and he bene Brothers? 2642 Best Bks. (Surtees) 42 
In that how.se lived goodman Akam, to whom this close 
belonged. 2692 Washington tr. hliltons Def. Pop. xil, Now 
1 come to you again, Good-man Goosecap, who scribble so 
finely. 2702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3858/4 A Watch .. was dropt 
the 14th past near Goodman Peacock’s Farm, a 2732 Gay 
Poems (1745) 1 . 82 The sun-beams bright ..gild the thatch 
of goodman Hodge.s’ bam. 

4 . A man of substance, not of gentle birth; a 
yeoman ; a Scottish Maird* (cf. quot. 1O57). Obs. 
exc. Hist, or poet. 

This sense is evolved from the use In 3 b. 

2587 Harrison England n. v. (1877) 1 . 137 [The yeomen] 
be not called masters and gentlemen, but goodmen, as 
goodman Smith [etc.]. 2657 Sp. Life Laird in J. Wat- 
son • (1706) 1.28 \Vhen I was bora..l*here 

was no word of Laird or Knight : The greatest Stiles of 
Honour then, Was to be titl’d the Good-man. But changing 
Time.. puts a Laird in th’ Good-man’s place, a xWi Fuller 
IFor/hies (1811) I. 14 He Is called a Good Man in common 
discourse, who is not dignified with Gentilitie. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. nt. 496 There went that mom a goodman 
of the dale .. His herdsman with him. 2874 Stubbs Co7tst. 
Hist. (1875) 1 . xi. 424 The aldermen and brethren consti- 
tuted the guild, and the reeve and good-men the magistracy 
of the township. 

tb. Sc. The laird or tenant ^ a specified estate 
or farm. Obs. 


2^92 in Hunter Biggnr ^ House of Fleming {xZdi) 
XXIV. 298 John and Adam Tweedie, Sons to the Guidman of 
Dreva. 2604 Birrcl Diary in Dalyell Fragm. Sc. Hist. 11. 
(1798) 6x Robert Weir broken on aiie cart wheel, for mur- 
dering the guidman of Warriston. cx6xoSir J. M elvil Rlem, 
(16831 122 Alexander Hume of Manderstoun, Coildinknows, 
and the Good man of North Berwick. 2640-2 Kirkcudbr, 
War-Comm. Min. Bk. (2855) 243 The gudeman of Erlistone, 
James Tailfelrof Haircleugh [etc.]. Redgauntlet 

let. xi,The rental-book.. open at the place where it bore evi- 
dence against the Goodman of Primrose Knowe, as behind 
the hand with his mails and duties. 

Hence Goo'dixianlikea. ^V.jliusbandlike; Goo'd- 
mansbip Sc.^ a holding conferring the rank of 
‘ goodman'. 

2823 Galt Entail I. 206 It’s your wife, my lad . . ye’ll surely 
never refuse to carry her head in a gudemanlike manner to 
the kirk-yard. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. II. ii. 182 When 
lands were held of any of the great families, they were but 
a gudemanship. 

Good morrow, good-mo’rrow. 

1 . A salutation used at meeting in the morning,- 
equivalent to the later good morning (see Good a. 
loc). Also in full phr. (variously corrupted : see 
GoDsb. 8) \{fjod') give you goodmorrow. ^o'siarck, 

£2386 Chaucer Miller's T. 394 Hayl, maister Nicholay 1 
Good morwe, I se thee wel, for it is day. 2481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.i 46 Noble lord and lady god gyue you good 
morow. 2548 Interl. ^ohn Bon (Percy Soc.) 13 What, John 
Bonl good morowe to the I 2577 B. Googe Heresback's 
Hiisb. I. (1586) 7b, Cod morowe maister Rigo. 1589 Pappe 
w. Hatchet E ij, Not vnlike the theefe, that in stead of God 
speede, sayd stand, and so tooke a purse for God morowe. 
2598 Shaks. Merry IF. 11. iii. 21 Giue you good-morrow, sir. 
1622 Chapman Afay-Day Plays 1873 II. 328 Godge you God 
morrow Sir. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage iv. viiL (1614) 380 
Ismael, .in thebreakeof the day, assailed Alumut his armie, 
little suspecting such a good morrow. 2632 M ivtohL'A Uegro 
46. 2654 Warren Unbelievers 145 They and their Christ will 
bid good-morrow . . so often as they rise. 2677 Yarranton 
Eng. Improv. iii Good morrow, good morrow, Gentlemen ; 
I hope you have slept well to Night. 2810 Scott Latiy of L. 
HI. ii, The speckled thrush Good-morrow gave from brake and 
bush. 1847 Longf. Ev. 1. iv. 8 Many a glad good-morrow. , 
made the bright air brighter. 

f 2 . Something as void of import as the * good- 
morrow ' of mere civility ; an idle, trivial, or empty 
saying ; a trifling or worthless matter. Obs. 

1546 Gardiner Declar. Art. Joye 9b, They began to 
spread abrode an enutous rumour of me . . and many good 
morowes. 2553 T. Wilson Rhct. 28 b, [We] worshipped 
hym not in sptrite, but in copes .. in shaven crounes and 
long gounes, and many good morrowes els, devised onely 
by thephantasie of manne. 1597 Gerarde Herbal n. xcii, 
341, 1 nnde in ancient writers many good morrowes .. as 
that three rootes will cure one griefe, fewer another disease 
[etc.], a 1641 Beqeli. E rasf/t. in Fuller's Abel Rediv. (1651) 
61 Promise of a yeerly pension .. and many other good- 
morrows, which .« he never performed. <12704 T. Brown 
IFks. (1708) HI. 11. 79 Some might be apt to say, the 
Devil’s in a Man that grieves for the Loss of a Wife, .and 
a thousand such good Morrows. 

Hen cefGood-morrowv.jtosay' good morrow' to. 

2686 F. Spence ir. Farilla's Ho. Af edicts 23 The first thing 
he did after having good-morrowed him. 

Good-motber. Sc. [See Good D. 2 b.] A 
mother-in-law ; also, a step-mother. 

2536 Bellenden Cro«. Scot. iii. xv. (2821) 1 . 109 This Cam- 
tak fled to his gud moder [L. tiovcrca\ Cartumandia Quene 
of Scollis. a 2557 Dium.Ocatrr. (Bannatyne Club) 19 Ale.x. 
Cant burgis of Edinburgh, was slane in the nyebt in his 
awne hous, be his seruand and his guidmoder. 2646 R. 
Bmlue Lett. (177s) II. 287, I pity much. .his good-mother, 
whose grace and virtue for many years I have highly 
esteemed. 2816 Scott Antiq. xxvi, ‘Yes, gudemither', 
screamed the daugbter-in-Iaw, ‘ it’s e'en sae 

Proverb, 2737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1797) 14 A green 
turf's a good good-mither. 

Good nature, good-nariinre. 

1 . Pleasant or kindly disposition ; chiefly denot- 
ing a readiness (often excessive) to comply with 
the wishes or importunities of others, or to permit 
encroachment on one's rights. 

a 2450 Kilt, de la Tour 249 The scripture praisithe 

this good lady for hercurtesye & good nature. 2567 Har- 
man Caveat 42 A pore neighbour of mine, who for honesty 
.and good natur surmountclh many. 2624 T. Adams Gallants' 
BuT^en Ded., In the affiance of your good natures., I haue 
presumed to make you the patron of my Labours. 1667 E. 
CHAMBERLAYNE.SV.&f.. 5 r//, 1.(2684) SSGood nature, .a thing 
so peculiar to the English Nation,. that it cannot well be., 
practised by another people, a 1717 Blackall IFks. (1723) I. 
194,1 never do drink to excess but only, .w'hen I am hard put 
upon by the Company. .and I hope my Easiness and Good- 
nature. will not be imputed to me as a Fault. 2752 Earl 
Orrery Remarks Swift (iyS2) 53 He h.ad that kind of good- 
nature, which absence of mind, indolence ofbody, and careles- 
ness of fortune produce. 28*7 Lttton Pelham li, I have seen 
him endure with a careless good-nature the most provoking 
affronts. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comutw. III. v. xciv. 322 The 
national easy-goingness and good-nature. 

+ 2 . In moral sense: Natural goodness of char- 
acter ; virtue. Ohs. rare. 

2627 Sanderson Senn., Ad Pop. vi (1664^ 351 We may 
talk. .of good natured men.. But. .set grace aside. .there is 
no more good nature in any man than there was in Cain 
and in Judas. 2657 Jer. Taylor Seim, at Funeral Sir G. 
Dal5tont\lV.s. 1828 VI. 563 A good nature, being the relicks 
and remains of that shipwrwk which Adam made, is the 
proper and immediate disposition to holiness . . When good 
nature is heightened by the grace of God, that which was 
natural becomes now spirituaL Barrow IFks. (1686) 

II. 199 [Virtue in Pagans] is to be imputed to. .the reliques 
of good nature, to the glimmerings of natural light, .or, [etc.J. 


Good-natured. (The stress is variable.) [f. 
prec. + -Eo^.] Characterized by good nature ; plea- 
sant, kindly, or genial in disposition. Often impl}'- 
ing undue complaisance or easiness of disposition, 
t Also, in early use, with reference to moral good- 
ness of character (cf. Good nature 2). 

*577 fferesback's Husb. i. 17 The husband., 

gladly declareth his whole dealing in euerypoynt; suchegood 
natured men dooth this knowledge make. 2627 [See Good 
nature 2.] 2640 Bp. Hall Chr. Aioder. (Ward) 34/2 A good- 
natured horse will be governed by the shadow of the wand. 
2657 North's Plutarch (1676) Add. Lives 41 He [Charlemain] 
was very good Natured, Temperate, Gentle, and slow in 
taking revenge._i672 CKVEPrim. Chr. 111. 111.11673) 3 o* 'I’he 
Laws of Christianity, .produce the most gentle and good- 
natur'd Principles. 2716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady 
K - T Oct., I never saw an old woman so good-natured. 
2727 De Foe (‘A. Moretoh ') Sccr. Invis. World Disci, xv. 
(173s ed. 2)368 Thou art the best-humour’d, goodesi-natur’d 
Creature alive, said I. 2768 Goldsm. Ktide's 'J he Good-natured 
Man. 2779 Sheridan Critic t. i, If it is abuse,— uhy, one 
is_ alway.s sure to hear of it from one damn’d good natur’d 
friend or another ! 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II 97 He 
wastoogqodnatured aman to behave harshly. 18& Tyndall 
Glac. 1. hi. 25, I having previously declined a good-natured 
invitation to sleep in the big black bed. 

Comb. 2854 Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross Life (1885^ I. 358 
His brother.. was. .a bright good-natured-looking man. 

Hence Good-na’ttiredly adv. ; Good-na'tured- 
ness, the quality or condition of being good-natured 
(Worcester, citing Talfouid). 

2792 Boswell Johnson 20 Apr. an. 1776 To this, Dr. John- 
son goodnaturedly agreed. 2852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 
(*853) 84 Fellowes smiled good-naturedly. 2882 J. Haw- 
thorne Fort. Fool I. xxvi, ‘ Well, I sha’n't put you to that 
trouble ’, replied Bryan good-naturedly. 

G00'd-uei'gh.b0Tirll00d. [f. tlie phrase ^ood 
neighbour . -hood.] The disposition and behaviour 
characteristic of a good neighbour ; friendiy feeling 
and intercourse. .So also Goo d-nei'glihOTirUness, 
Goo'dnei'ghhonrship. 

28x7 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 294 In no part of the 
world IS good neighbourship found in greater perfection 
than in the western territorj', or in America generally. 
1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd. 25 MacGregor took an 
opportunity to conjure Stewart, by all the ties of old ac- 
quaintance and good-neighbourhood, to give him some 
chance of an escape from an assured doom. 2896 Westm, 
Gaz. 5 Nov. lo/i A right good custom if good-neighbour- 
liness is to count for anything in the %’illage. 

Goodness tgifdnes). Forms: tsee Good and 
•ness). \Oii. gidnes •, e(. MUG. guolitisse.l 

1 . The quality or condition of being good. 

a. Of persons: Mor.al excellence, viitue. Occa- 
sionally in pi. : Good qualities. 

f 888 K. ^Elfred Boetk. xxxvii, § 3 Dies godan codnes bij? 
his a:en god and his a^en edlean, swa bi]> eac Jass yfelan 
yfel his a^en yfel, ciijs Lamb. Horn. 81 )?es patriarches 
.. gode men weren .. and al J^os godnesse horn ne mihte 
werien, J>et ho ne wenden alle in to helle. 2297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 739 be king of france hurde telle of ire godnesse & 
bed hire fader granti him ]>« gode cordelle. c 2340 Cursor 
AI. 10086 (Trin.) Ful leef was vs hat lady lele godenesses 
\GStt. bountes] bare In hir so fcle, rx4Xo Hoccleve 
of God 30 Temple of our Lord and roote of al goodnesse. 
C1450 St. Cuthbert (S_urtee.s) 4783 To bryng his folk to 
gudnes. C 2500 Alelusiue xxi. 134 Goodnes & bounte is 
betre than fayrenes & beaulte. 2603 Shaks. Afeas for M. 
HI. i. 215 Vertue is bold, and goodnes neuer fearefull. 2672 
Temple Ess, Govt. Wks, 1731 I. q8 Goodness, is that which 
makes Men prefer their Duty anti their Promise before their 
Passions, or their Interest. 2840 Mill Diss. <5- Disc. (1859) 
II. 69. note. Fewer small goodnesses, but more greatness. 
1876 RIozley Univ. Serm. iv. 85 Gifts of the intellect and 
imagination .. do not constitute moral goodness. 


b. Of thiogs material or immatenal : Absolute 
or comparative excellence in respect of some speci- 
fied or implied quality. Now somewhat rare. 

2387-8 'r. UsK Test. Love Prol. 3 Of the goodnesse or of 
the badnesse of the sentence lake they lilel hede or el.s non. 
1488-9 Act 4 Hen. FlI c. 8 Every other Cloth .. abrode 
yerde..to be sold.. after the rate of the godenesse therof. 
2589 Cocan Haven Health cxciv. (1636) 176 The goodnesse 
of the pasture helpeth much to the goodnesse of the milke. 
2632 Gouge God's Arrows iii. § 9 202 Circumstances make 
much to the goodnesse or badne.sse of an action. 2651 
Hobbes Leviaih. n. xxvi. 146 Depending .. on the good- 
nesse of a mans own natural! Reason. 27x9 I^kdon & Wise 
Compl. Gard. 221 'The Lettuces are gather'd first, and after- 
wards the Endives arrive to their full Goodness. 1781 
T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 298 (lur superiority in the 
goodness, though not in the number of our cai-alry. 1822 
Woodhouse Asiron. xliii. 429 Telescopes of the same 
power and goodness. 2845 Stephen Comm. Lazos hng. 
(1874) I. 45 The goodness of a custom depends upon its 
having been used time out of mind. 2870 Max Muller 
Sci. Relig. (1873) 2 Such wa.s the goodne»s of the cause I 
had then to defend. 

2 . Moral excellence as displayed in one’s relations 
to others. 

a.. As an attribute of the Deity (f said also of 
Christ and the Virgin Mary) : Infinite benevolence, 
a desire for the happiness of all created beings ; also 
the manifestation of this ; beneficence. 

c 888 K. MixuEDBoeth. xxxv. § 5 pu saedes hml Codes good- 
nes &his xesffili5nes& he self J>ici ]«t w®re call an. e 2200 
Ficesti- Firiues{xZZZ) 83 Acenu ic bidde Se, for Sine michcle 
godnesse. c 2340 Cursor M. 34** (Tnn.)Oure lord hat ls of 
godenes [other MSS. bounte] boun To ysaac saf bis l«ne. 
soun. C2386 Chaucer A fan of Laves P. S53 Til 
mooder . . Hath .-ihapen, thurgh hir cndelees goodn^se, 1 o 
make an ende of al hir heuyrtesse. 2413 bowle (Caxton 
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IV. xii. 63 We owen nought for hjs goodnesse to done 
hym vnr>’ght. <^1460 T<nvneley Myst. iv. 271, I thank the, 

lord, well of goodnes. x 526 /'/V^./’^^(W.de W.i53z)5The 

coodnesof god. -hath ordeyned that [etc.]. 1620 Sanderson 
Senn. ad CUrttm ui. (1674' 43 As Power is ascribed to the 
Father, and Wi.sdom to the Son ; so is Goodnes.s to the Holy 
Ghost. 2662 BA\ Com. Prayer^ Pr. for all Conditions of 
Mott We commend to thy fatherly goodness all those who 
ire anyways afflicted.^ 2699 Burnet 39 Art. i. (1700) 29 
The chief Act and Design of Goodness, is the making us 
truly good. 1738 Wesley Psalms xm. Xj 1 sing the good- 
ness of the Lord, The goodness Inexperience now. x86o 
PusEY Min, Proph. 562 Goodness fs that attribute of God, 
whereby He loveth to communicate to ail, who can or wiii 
receive it, all good. 

b. in men: Kindly feeling; kindness, generosity, 
clemency; the manifestation of this. Frequent in 
phrase Have thegoodliess /o ...» as a form of polite 
request (?orig. a Gallicism, = F, ayez la honii de'). 

cxooo Htxvxo Horn. II. 508 Se halj^a hi eft alysdc, and 
let hi forSgan for his godnysse. a Cursor M . 30426 

(Gott.l Quen ^at J>ar day was cumyn of \>q fest, Jjan men 
sold bolde hatm to be blith, And ilk man his godness to 
kith, c 1386 Chaucer Melib. P777 We preicn yow.and biseke 
yow. .that it lyke vn-to youre gretc goodnesse to fulfillen in 
dede youre goodliche wordes. 1548 Hall C/mui., Hen. K//, 
34 b, 'fhe kynge of hys goodnes remitted their oftence, and 
restored them to their Ubertie. 1613 Suaks. Hon. V Illy ni. 
ii. 263 Your great Goodnesse, out of holy pitty, Absolu'd 
him with an Axe. ^ 3680 BUrnet AVc/zrx/tf/* « 269s) 55 Good- 
ness is an inclination to promote the Happiness of others. 
1^09 PoNCET Fry'. ^Ethiopia 29 He had the Goodness to 
give us a Person to be our Safe-guard. 1768 Sterne Scut, 
fount. (1778) I. 75 {Remise) Have the goodness, madam., 
to step in. 1798 Ferriar litus/r. Stenic i. 20 Mary received 
him with goodness. 1855 HIacaulay // iV/. xii. III. 
221 The indulgence, he said, was grossly abused : . . bis 
Majesty would soon have reason to repent nis goodness. 

+ 3 . a. Advantage, benefit, profit. Rarely fl. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 718 GCtt.) He thoghl J?at thing forto 
stint, hat godd to gret goddnes had mint. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 10599 Ky® broher had h® godenessc of hys 
song, c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xviii, 85 pc folk wirschepez 
he ox., for h® sympilnes and he gudeness ha^ commez of 
him. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 15061 1. iv. 42 All 
ye goodnesses of grace of benedyccyon & of glory, xssx 
Rouinson tr. More's Utop. 1, t Arb.) 51 A matter whiche . . 
should be . . great commoditie and goodnes to the opener and 
detectour of the same. 3583 STANVHUR5T./^/reAf iii. <Arb.) 
71 Too turn® too goodnesse this sight and merciles omen. 

+ b. Good fortune ; prosperity, Ohs. rare. 
x+ea tr. Scercia Sccrct.y Prlv. Priv. fE.E. T. S.) 299 In 
this wyse he knew god aycyne in angwysche and in myss- 
ayse, whych he had foryctene whan he was in hts goodnes. 
XS50 CovERDALE Sptr, Perle .xviit, t? 3 S 55 ) 339 After trouble 
and aduersite foloweth al maner of goodnes and felicite. 
t 4 . quasi-f<?««’. Something good, a good act or 
deed. Ohs. 


1297 R. Glouc (Rolls) 8936 pe godnesse, h^t h® hing 
henry Sc pc quene Mold Dude here to Engelond, ne may 
neuere be told. ^ ^1300 St. Bra/idan $33 For no godnisse 
that ich habbe i-do bote of oure Louerdes Milce and ore. 
2523 Fitzhcrb. Hush, § 162 Yf thou wolde haue any good- 
nes done vnto y» . . lykewyse sholdest thou do vnto thy nej'- 
bour, yf it lye in thy power, a 1533 Ld. Berners Hmn 
xliii. 342 All the goodness and greate gyftcs that I haue 
gyuen among you. 1568 Grafton Chrofu 11 , 370 That he 
was right joyous to be in his presence, trusting that some 
goodne.vse should grow thereby. 

b. The goodness : That which is good in any- 
thing ; the strength or virtue of it, 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacICs Uusb. i. (1586) 45 Donng . . 
must be laide upon the toppe of the highest of the grounde, 
that the goodnesse may runne to the bottome. 1796 ^Irs. 
Glasse Cookety xii. 180 Strain it boiling hot through a cloth 
til! you have all the goodness out of it. x8o6 A. Ho.yter 
Cw/i?«2(ed.3)2x Stew till all thegoodnessbegotfromthe meat. 
187X Earle Phitol. Eng. Tongue 87 Even so it is with the 
dialects— all their goodness is gone into the King’s English. 
5 . In various exclamatory phrases, in which the 
original reference was to the goodness of God (cf. 
sense 2 a above), as Goodness gracious !, Goodness 
{only) hnoivsl,, ’pTor goodness 1 ^ For goodness^ 
sake !y In the name of goodness {I wish) to good- 

ness I ^ Surely to goodness If Thank goodness etc., 
MT simply Goodness J 

In the first quot. the sense of for goodness' sake may he 
rnerely in order to be kind ’ ; in the second from the same 
play It is^rather'as j-ou trust in the goodness of God’ (cf. 
IH ^^^crey Sypiiy s sakey\\ih.cxc there is a similar equivoque). 
1 he phrases are not now in dignified use. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. y III Prol. 23 Therefore, for Goodnesse 
^ke, and as you are knownelhe First and Happiest Hearers 

people speak of? 2650 T, Bayly 

begs, and prayes her, for goodne^e'St 

not speake a word of what had passed ^ 

ofBks, Misc. (1711) 246 Goodnesf s 4 d 

idcly here tetc.l? xZ-iSf Love ^ 

For goodness, sir, tell me what means’^tH^^l^^/ o"’ 
Col. Hawker Diary (1S93) I. 185 Here 
goodness knows how many hours. xSaq 
i?«<^eix,Goodnessgraciousme! xZyz Puftek Barn. 
Thank goodness we\ave a Housfof l/ordf i8,6^0,??/j 
Jl^intcr City XIV. 384 He thanked goodness it was the last 
of her capricp. 1890 ‘ L. FALCONen ■ (.Soil « 

I wish to goodness your people would give a dance, Evelyn i 

Goodnight. hyphened.) [See Good a 
10C.J 

1 . A customary phrase used at parting at night or 
going to sleep; f orig. in full form have goodnight. 


[God) give you good night, etc. Also in various 
phrases, as io bid (\giye) good night, to make one’s 
good nights, etc., and in Jig. uses implying separa- 
tion, leave-taking or loss. 

e 1374 CiiAUCcR Troylns m. 3jr (yea) Haue now good njqt 
Sc lat vs bohe slepe. cx 420 .SiV ./Iw/rrfhf (Weber) 187 hly 
• leve dame, have gud nygnl I c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
XV. 51 'I'he capLiyne gaff the goode nyght to the damoy.sefle, 
a 3553 UuALL Royster D. v. vi. (Arb.) 88 Good night Roger 
olde knaue. 1553 Respitbliea v. ix. 32 Than goode night the 
laweiers gaine. 2570 B. GoocE Pop. Kiugd. !v. $8 a, 'They 
.yielding up their dronken ghostc.*;, doe bid their mates 
godnight. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. i. j<S Giue you good night. 
2604 hlARSTON Malconteut 11. iv. D2, W’hen our beauty 
fades, godnight with vs. 2631 Heywood AV/^e. E/tz. (1641) 87 
And so gave them the good-night. 1652 Bi*. Hall Invis. 
World 11. viii, O my soul. .art thou so loth to bid a cheerful 
good-nicht to this pjcce of myself. 1794 Mrs. Radclitfi: 
Pfyst. lJir/oi{/ 5 /mxxviii, Good-night, lady. 2820 Scott 
XX, Having wished .. to all others the common good-night,' 
2852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 . 177 And now good-night ; I am 
off to bed. 1881 Scribneps Plag. XXI 1 . 282/1 She promptly 
made her good-nights and vanished. 

atirib. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. iii. Ixxxvi, Or chirps the 
pras.shopper one good-night carol more.^ xB68 Holme Lee 
li. Godfrey Ixv- 377 Give me aT good-night kiss, 2872 R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus l.xiv. 382 In such prelude old, such good- 
night ditty to Pelcus. 

b. phrases. (Of obscure origin.) 

* 57 * S' Jones Bathes of SathTo Rdr. bija. A! men 
greedily gape after worldly gayne, whylcs in the meaue tyme 
the members and the mynde fall into such lappes a< they 
neuer may recouer agayne, so that then good night at Algate, 
x688 In Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. IV. 321 Pr.ay my Lord let’s 
have justice, or good night Nicholas. 

2 . dial. Used as an exclamation of surprise. 

1893 in Surrey Gloss. 

3 . trails/. Any parting salutation at night, t Also, 
? a composition improvised when going to sleep. 

2507 Shaks. 2 Hen. /F, 111. ii. 343 A .. sung those tunes 
to Ine ouer-schutcht huswiues that be heard the Car-men 
whistle, and sware they were his fancies or his good-nights. 
284, Loncf. vi, ‘Beware the awful avalanche I* 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night. 

4 . In certain names of plants. 

■ *597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccxl. 701 Of Venice Mallowe, or 
Goodnight at noone..Thc Venice Mallow. .opencih it selfe 
about eight of the docke, and shtuteih vp againe at nine. 
1840 Paxton Boi. Dict.y Good night, Argyreia bona-nox. 
Hence Goodni'glit v. to say good-night to. 

2833 Beckfgrd Recoil. 43 After good-nighiinst and being 
good-nighled with another round of ceremony. 

Good now, gOO‘d-now:. Obs. exc. dial. 
[See Good a. 4 c and Now <nfo.] An interjectional 
expression denoting acquiescence, entreaty, expos- 
tulation, or surprise. 

2579 G. Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) 72, I am not to 
trouble y* often : goodnowe be a little compassionate this 
once. x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. v. i. 19 Now, good now, say 
.so but .seldome. 2682 Drvoen Sp. Friar 11. iii, Good-now, 
good now, how your Devotions jump with mine 1 2754 
Footf. KnighU i.Wks. 2799 1 . 65 A treaty with, .the Pope J 
Wonderful I Good now, good now! how, bow? Ibid. H. 
ibid. 73 Sir, M'. Jenkins begs to speak with you. .. Good 
now ! desire him to walk in. 1893 Wiltsh, Gloss.y Go-tunv^ 
Getuno, Good-notVf used as an expletive, or an address to a 
person (S.). * What do ’ce think o* that, genow I * 

Good sense. [Cf. the equivalent F. bon 
sens.] Native soundness of judgement, esp. in the 
ordinary affairs of life. (Cf. Common Sense s b.) 

r 683 Ld. H.alifax Adv. Dau. (ed. 2) 48 Naturally good 
Sence hath a mixture of surly in’t. 1739 Melmoth Fitzosb. 
Lett, (1763) 240 Good-sense is something very distinct from 
knowleage. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon I, xxiv.^77 

‘ This plan says Thiers, * was not, on bis part, the in.'^pira. 
tion of ambition, but rather of great good sense 2883 F. 
M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 239 Wondering how it was that 
u stranger should so soon have as.sumed the position of ati 
adviser, and with an energy and good sense, too, which [etc.]. 
tGoo'dship. Obs. [f. Good a. -4- -SHIP.] Goodv 
ness. pi. Instances of goodness ; kindnesses. 

rt 950 Durham RitualK^oxX-ce^ lOo Bloetsa drihten. .stove 
Siosse h^te sie vs in < 5 ®m , . eSmodnisse & godscine fc 
bilvitnisse. <7x320 CnrA Love 16 pat kineworke kyng. .pony 
whom beoh AUe he goodschipes b* we here i-seoj?. 2390 
Gower Conf. II. 74 And for the goodship of this dede They 
graunten him a lusty mede. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankade i. 
exHx. (4869) 75 Sithe to grace dieu j turnede ayen, and of 
hire goodshipes j thankede hire. 

Goodsire. Sc. ? Obs. Also 5 eudsire, -syr(e, 
6 gudscheir, gud-, guidschir, 7 goodsir, gudo- 
schir, gudsoher, 8 gutoher, 9 gudesire. [See 
Good D. 2 a.] A grandfather. 

c 1425 Wy.ntoun Cron. vi. xx. 102 For to pas agayne 
thowcht he, And arryve in fie Empyre, Quhareof Lord 
Wes hy.s Gud-syr. 15^ Stewart Cfww. AVn/. II. 662 This 
Herald suld succeid Wler bis guid-schir for to broke the 
croun. 2596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 161 Grate 
and thankful rememberance of his gudshir Metellan. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 34 The heire of the sonne gotten of his 
awiti bodie, may craue na mair fra bis father brother, of the 
rest of his gudeschirs heretage (then that part qubilk was 
assigned to his father), a 1670 Spalding Trouh. Chas. / 
(1829) ti Hi.s son being put in fee of all by the old tutor his 
good-sir, 1785 R, Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 15 For 
what our gutchers did for us We scarce dare ca' our ain, 
Unless their fitsteps we fill up. An’ play their part again, 
x8i6 ScoTT^^w/jy. ix, ‘Our gudesire gaetl into Edinburgh to 
look after his plea'. 

Good-sister. Sc. [See Good D. 2 b.] A 
sister-in-law. 

x666 Despauiers Gram. B 12b (Jam,), Glos cst mariti soror 
j velfratris uxoTy a good sister. 


Good-son. Sc. [See Good D. 2 b.] A son- 
in-law. Also good son-in law. 

25x3 Douglas Asueis vn. vii. 62 Gelf that thow seikls ane 
allenar wnknaw 'To be thi magh or ihi gude.son in law. 
Ibid. xm. vi. 47 Merely commandis man and page . . His 
gude son that suld do welcum and meit. 1588 Extracts 
Aherd, Reg. (1848) 11 . 6^ For hinuselff and .. his guidsoun. 
a 16x5 Brieue Cron. Erlts A’limiBso) 4 William, sone of the 
lirll of Ro.ss, and goodsone to ttie Erll of Buchane. 

Good-tempered, a. (The itre.ss is variable.) 
[f. good temper (see Temper x/a) + -ed Having 
a good temper ; not easily vexed. 

1768 Sterne Sent, fount. (1778) II. 88 {Characler)y\ic 
French .. are a . . good-temper’d people as is under heaven. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. HI. 54 'They have been 
called the most good-tempered people in the world. 

Comb X838 Dickens O. Twist xxxix, A good-tempered, 
faced man cook. 

Hence Good-te’mpereclly adv. 

<1x832 Shelley Coliseum Prose Wks. 1880 III. 38 How 
good-temperedly the sage acceded to her reque.st. Sat. 
Rev. 13 Oct. 441/2 Godin defended hims,elf good lemperedly. 

Good Templar. A member of the inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templais an organization 
of total abstainers established in the U.S. in 1851, 
bn the model of freemasonry, and introduced into 
England in 1868. Hence Goo^d Te'jnplarism, 
Goo.'d Te’mplary, the principles of this organi- 
zation. 

2874 {title) The Good Templars* Ma^zine *, a Monthly 
Journal of Literature devoucl to the interests of the In- 
dependent Order of Good Templar.s. Ibid. 46 Good 7 'em- 
nlary is emphasiring that teaching. .'Hie Good Templar 
believes that (etc.). 1887 Globe 26 Aug. 1/3 As sober as 

a lodge full of Good Templars. 1897 Daily A'crcs 13 Feb. 
6/7 'The mortgagee of the chapel, .objected to them ou the 
ground that they were Good 'Templar.«J, and Good Teniplary 
was not ‘a distinctly Christian organization 

Good tlrnig*. [See Goo J iz. JO, II, etc.] a. 
A successful act or speculation, b. A witty saying 
or remark, c. pi. Rich food, dainties. 

n. 1820 Examiner No. 633. 352/2 You must have made a 
good thing of it if you have got the looof- 1B83 Mrs. E. 
Kennard Right Sort v. (16B4) 52 Now and again ..Jack 
Clinker managed to puU oft some ‘good thing * on the turf. 

b. 2694 Congreve Double^ Dealer i. ii, 'The Deuce lake me 
if there were three good things said. 277S Johnson Let, to 
Mrs, yV/r-o/r 23 June, I hope you.. heard music, and said 
goodthtngs. xwp W.ltiviuo Sal/rtag.{i82^)t2$ He’couldnot 
for the soul of him restrain a good thing. 2840 'J'mackeray 
PnrisSk.-bk.y Fr.Fashion. NovelsFi\\tXi we say a good thing, 
in the course of the night, we are wondrous lucky and pleased. 

C. 2862 M. Pattjson AVr. (2889) 1 . 46 The German rel^hed 
for his. breakfast the. good things .. here provided. x888 
Burcon Lives 12 Cd. Men II. v. 29 He would partake freely 
of the good tilings before him. 

t Goodways. Sc. Obs. [f. Good a. -f- ways 
advb. gen. of Way.] Amicably. 

c 2^65 Lindcsay (Pil.scottie) Citron. Scot. (1814) II. 537 The 
queme heirinp thiSj sent away my lord Marscball and my 
lord Lindsay incontinent to treat guid wayes. Ibid, 540. 

Goodwife (gmdwaif). Forms : see Good and 
Wipe. Also Goody sh.^ [Cf. Goodman.] 

1 . The mistress of a house or other establishment. 


(Cf. GooDaiAN 3.) Now chiefly Sc. 

c 2325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy) xliv, He beareth away 
that seluer And the good wyf beswyketh. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce vii. 248 'Perfay', Quod the gud wif, ‘J sail 50W 
say C2470 Henry XVallace v. 741 'The gud wyff said, till 
[haiff] applosyt him best; ‘Four gentill men is cummyn 
owt off the west ?a 1500 Mankind (Brandi 1896) 46/29^ 
Wher he goode wyff ys mastur, h® goode man may be soiy- 
2551 Robinson tr. Alore's Utop. ii. (Arb.) 75 Whyche be 
all under the rule and order of the good man and the good 
wyfe of the house. 1634 Rutherford Lett.^ (1862) 1 . 213 
Desire the good wife of Barcapple to visit her. 
pHiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Hostess, the Landlady or good Wife 
of an Inn or Victualling-House. 1728 [see GossiriNC vbl.sb. ij. 
2765 'T. Hutchinson Hist. Alass. I. v.‘436 Good-man and 
good- wife were common appellations. 02817 Hqcc ’Idly 
* Sk. II. 320 The ambidexterity, of the goodwife. 2889 
Brvdall Art in Scot. vii. 131 A good deal of interest was 
taken in him by the good wives. 

•|• 2 . Prefixed to surnames (•=Mrs.). Also as a 
civil form of address. Obs. 

1508 Old City Acc. Bk. in Archaeot. ^tnl, XLIII, William 
apprentice w* the good wif Sweiing. ssp^ SssAHS.sHe/u H , 
H. i. 201 Goodwife Keech the Butchers wife. 2607 in 
St. Larvrettcey Reading \xZZ2\^i Mrs, Bowden. .Go^wile 
Pynke," Mrs. Newport, tdpt Case of Exeter CHI. ' 28 One 
Goodwife Buckland. 2834 Scott Redgauntld Let. x, Ay, 
ye might have said in braid Scotland, gudewife . _ 

fig. 2633 Massinger ^ Field Fatal h --otne 

curate , . in the praise of goodwife honesty, Had read an 
homily. ' , / -n 

Goodwill (gudwi’I). [Orig. two words (still 
often so written exc. in sense 4 b) : see Goopn. 5, 7.J 
i’l. Virtuous, pious, or upright disposition or in- 


kticn. Obs. _ ' , - 1 r II 

1 the pre-Reformatlon versions of Luke ii. 24, which 
Vulgate, the phrase good ivill has the above sen«e.^ ^ ne 
h c. versions and that of 1611, following the 
text, ret,iin the phrase, but use it in .sense 2. ite- 

ad Version of 1S81 adopts the Gr. text presupposed D> 
Vulgate, but renders ‘ On eartli peace among men in 
om be is well pleased . a— 

3 ge K rELFRED Crvj. vt. vni. He [Thus] wms swa godcs 
laii >iEt (etc.]. F 950 Undisf. Gap. Lube 11. u 

heannisum gode & In eorSo sibb monnum nodes n illo. 

- leSa-S WVCLIF, In enhe pees be to men of good wiLie-i 
300 Cursor M. soe Angelis .. mai neuerroar held til ij, 
mar J>an jre wick mai to god will, eisoo Slelmine Ixu- 
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GOOL, 


371 In som cas the good wylle of a man is accepted for the 
dede. 1602 J . Davies Miruvi in vwduin (Grosart) 15/1 The 
foe can fo.Ie. .With Pride our Piety, and our good-will. 

2 . The stale of wishingwell to a person, a cause, 
etc. ; favourable or kindly regard ; favour, bene- 
volence. 

<r82S V'tsp. Psalter v. 13 Mid scelde godes willan Sines 
Su T^ebe^ades usic. a 1225 Ancr. R, 282 So muchel strencSe 
haueS luue & god wil pet hit makeS oSres god ure god. 
1484 Caxton Fables of ^sop ii. ili, Thow easiest not this 
brede for no good wylle but only to the ende that I hold niy 
pees. 1535 CovERDALC Luke li. 14 Peace vpon earth, and 
vnto men a good n’jdl. 1579-80 North Plntarc/t (1676) 34 
To win the love and good-wils of the people. 1611 Bible 
Luke ii. 14. 2630 J. Iaylor (Water P.) IFks. iii. 15 To 
hclpe to tugge me a shore, at the Hauen of your goodwils. 
i^xo Shaftesb. Aiiv. Author 1. i. 2 In all other respects to 
give, and to dispense, is Generosity and Good-will. 2777 
Robertson Hist. Auier. 11783) IT 227 After repeated en- 
deavours to conciliate iheir good-will, he was constrained to 
have recourse to violence. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, 
The great event which brought peace on earth, and good- 
will to the children of men. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xx. 
IV, 459 Some pious men . . spoke of him, not indeed with 
esteem, yet with goodwill. 

attvib. 1820 Shelley Hyuin Merc, xc, And I will give 
thee as a good-will token The beautiful wand of wealth and 
happiness, a 1832 Bentham Deontol. (1834) II. 263 Corres- 
pondent to that same good-will fund there is an ill-will 
fund. 

3. a. Cheerful acquiescence or consent. '\h. Of, 
by, with one's {own) goodwill : voluntarily, without 
constraint (of. Kbekwill i). C. Heartiness, readi- 
ness, zeal. 

a. ^2300 Cursor M. 25180 (Cott. Galba) Forpi what so 
god sendcs vs till Vs aw to suffer it with gude will, a 2400- 
50 AlexanderZoaf (Dublin MS } |:|at graunt I gladly., with 
a gode wille. 2513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 771 
The Lorde Cardinall shoulde first assay to get him with her 
good wyll. 2620 Shelton Quix. iii. vii. I. 180 Seek not to 
get that with a Good-will, which thou a’t wont to take psr- 
force, 2755 Goldsm. Hermit 16 And, though my portion 
is but scant, 1 give it with good will. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho XX, With my good-will, you shall build your 
ramparts of gold. 2845 M Culloch Taxation ir. vi. (1852) 
297 [They] pay such duties . . with greater good will than 
any other impost whatever. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 
xiv. 142 No prises of corn • or other goods, shall be taken, 
without the goodwill of their owners. 

b. e 2400 ftlAUNDEV, (Roxb.) xxi, 96 FIschez \>at base all 

}>e see at will to swymme in schall with i>aire awen gude 
will come JiiJer. 2535 Coveroalc 2 Chron. xxxv. 8 His 
prynces of their awne good wyll gaue to the Heueofferynge 
for the people.^ 2568 Grafton II. 370 Therfore he 

was come of his awne good will to do some good. 2868 
Te.mple Lei. to Ld, AVir/rr Wks. 1731 II. 103, I .. would 
by myGood-uill eat dry Crusts, and lie upon the Floor, 
rather than do it upon any other Consideration, than of hts 
Majesty's immediate Commands. 

C. « 2300 Cursor M. 11153 Godd will he had to fie hlr 
fra. 24S0 Lybeaus Disc. 1843 Lybeauus wyth goodwyll 
Into hys sadell gan skyll, And a launce yn hond he hent. 
2486 Bk, St, Albans E v b, Yf ye se yowTe howndes haue 
gnode will to renne. 1805 Worosw. Waggoner 1, 40 The 
Horses have worked with right good-will. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. vi. II. 151 He set himself, therefore, to labour, 
Avith real good will. 

4 . f a. Permission to enjoy the use (of a tene- 
ment). Ol>s."“^ 

1562 Child-Marriages 10 AndrcAve Haworlhes father., 
did ohteyne the Landlordes goodwill of the Tenement 
wherein the father of the said Custance did dwell. 

b. Comm. The privilege, granted by the seller 
of a business to the purchaser, of trading as his 
recognized successor ; the possession of a ready- 
formed ‘ connexion ’ of customers, considered as an 
element in the saleable value of a business, addi- 
tional to the value of the plant, stock-in-trade, 
book-debts, etc. 

1571 Wills ff Inv. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 352, I gyue to 
John Stephen., my whole intere>t'and good Avill of my 
(^uarrell (i.e. quarry]. 1766 Goldsm. I’ic. W. iv. Having 
given a hundred pounds for my predecessor’s goodwill. 
2786 Lounger No. 79 On her marriage with the knight she 
had sold the good-will of her shop and warehouse. 2836 
JIarkyat Japhel vii, The shop, fixtures, stock-in-trade, and 
goodwill, were all the property of our ancient antagonist. 
2863 Fawcett Pol. Econ, iv. ii. (1876) 536 A solicitor can 
either sell the good-will of his business, or leave it to his 
children. 

t Goodwi'ller. Obs. [f. GooDwitii + -er i.] 
a. One who has a goodwill; a well-wisher, b. 
One who wills or is disposed to what is good. 

a. 1533 Bellenden Livy lit. {1822) 244 At his owe- 
cumming met him his thre sonnis, with mony utheris, his 
gude willaris and freindis. ^2565 Lindesay (Piiscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (1728)43 His Favourers and Good-Avillers. 

b. <2x542 Barnes Wks. (1573) 272 Heere haue you also, 
that God luoueth vs, and causeth vs to bee good willers. 

tGoodwilly, a. Sc. Obs. [f. Go DwiLL-f--Ti. 
Cf. MDu. ghelwillich (Du. goedwillig\^ MHG. 
guotivillic (G. guiwilli^j ON. gSbvtljugr (Sw., 
godvillig). Cf. also ill-willy ^ evil-willy.'] a. 
Volunteer, b. Liberal. Const, of. c. Cordial. 

*533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 391 Now wes . . ane army 
rasit of gude willy knichtis, quhilk wes led to Veos be thir 
tribunis miliiare. ?<t 2700 D. Ferguson's Sc. Prov.{l^Zl) 
7,V'^y good willy o’ their horse that has nane. 17^ 
J' arson's Collect. Poems 1. 58 But had 1 liv'd another 
year. If Folks had been good w-llie, I had had main 2788 
Burns Auld Lang Syne iv, We’ll tak a right guid-willie 
w^^^ht [ othe nvise gmd willie-waught] For auld lang syne. 
Goodwit, variant of Godwit. 


Good work(s : see Work sb. 

'Goody (gu’di), sb?- f Shortened from Goodwife, 
as hussy fiom housewife^ 

1 . A term of civility lormerly applied to a woman, 
usually a married woman, in humble life; often 
prefixed as a title to the surname. Hence, a woman 
to whose station this title is appropriate. * 1 * Goody- 
madam ; a lady who has risen from a lower rank. 

*SS 9 Willofy.Eltoflesi^om'crs^t Ho.),Goody\Vilkes[/^f/f., 
GoodwyffWylkes). arSzS Beaom. & Fl. Lover's Progr. 

V. iii, So goody agent? And you think there is No punish- 
ment due -for your agentship 1638 Ford Fancies iiL it, 
1 doe confesse, I tlilnke the goodee-madame may possibly 
be compast. 2664 Wood Life vO. H. S.) II. 15 'I'o gooddy 
Gale for mending my stockings, 6<f. 2708 F. Fox m Hearne 
Collect. 3 July( 0 . n. S.) II. 117 Goody Vesey my bed- 
maker. 2708 T. Ward Eng. Re/. 1 17161 156 Fame, a busie 
tatling Guddy. 2736 Disc. Witchcraft 26 We now hear 
talk of this old Gammar, and that old Goody. 1764 O'Hara 
Midas I. ii, Pray Goody, please to moderate The rancour of 
your tongue. 2798 Wordsw. (/iV/r) Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill. 2802 Bloomfield Rural T. (1802) 6 Well Goody, 
don't stand preaching now. 2882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal 
I. iv. xoa Two or three village goodies. 

trails/. 2592 Spenser At. Hubberd 1213 Soft Gooddie 
Sheepe (then said the Foxe) not soe. 

^ b. = Goodman 4. 

1583 Stanyhurst Conceiies in ^neist etc. (Arb.) 136 
Wheare rowed earst mariners, theare nowe godye carman 
abydeth. 

2 . U. S. At Harvard College, a woman who has 
the careof the students* rooms(Hail College Words). 

2827-8 Harvard Reg. (Hall College tPords), His friend 
the (joody, who had been so attentive to him during his 
declining hours. 1859 O. W. Holmes Pro/. Break/.-t. viii, 
The late Miss M., a ' Goody ' so called, or sweeper. 

Hence f Goo'dyship, the peisonality of a goody. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 517 The more shame for her 
goody-.ship, To give so near a friend the slip. 

Goody (glfdi), sb/ [f. Good a. -f -y.] A 
sweetmeat. Chiefly//. Also goody-goody. 

274s SiwXFT Direct, to Servaiits \>l\iis 1883 XI. 375 The 
only remedy i.'t to bribe them with goody-goodies, that they 
may not tell tales to papa and mamma. 1756 B. Franklin 
Leit. Wks. 1887 1 1 . 454 They. -pre.stnt their hearty re.spects 
to you for the goodies. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 
268 Goodies' wehadgalorelatChristmas]. tZ-jj Holderucss 
Gloss.t Goodyt sweets. ‘ Fetch us a hawporth o’ goody.’ 
1882 Stevenson Fam. Stud.2^\ All knowledge is to be had 
in a goody. 2^6 Daily Httvs 2 Apr, 7/7 She had received 
the goodie-goodies and was delighted. 

Goody (gu’di) sb.^ U. S. A scitenoid fish, tlie 
spot, Ltoslomtts xanlhurus, 

2859 Bartlett Diet. Amer.^ Cape May Goody. 2884-5 
Riverside Hat. Hist. (1888) III. 225 A much smaller species 
• « otheewiae known as * Lafayette * or ^ Cape May goodie 

Goody (gu'dib a. and sbA [f. Good a. -h -t.] 

A. adj, 1 1 . ? Cosy, comfortable. Obs. 

2823 T. Moore Mem. (1853) I. 344 The offer of 'such a 
quiet, goody retreat as Ready's is every way convenient. 

2 . Good in a weak or sentimental way ; addicted 
to or characterized by inept manifestations of good 
or pious sentiment. Also, lo talk goody. 

[2820 : cf. Goodiness below.] 2830 J. Wilson in Blaclav. 
Mag. Apr, 688 Characters well drawn — incidents well 
managed — ,, moral good, but not goody. 2833 Coleridge 
Table-t, 20 Aug., There can be no great poet who is not 
a good man, though not perhaps a goody man. 2837 Ster- 
ling Let. x6 Nov. in Carlyle Life ii. v. (1851) 293 All this 
may be mere goody weakness and twaddle, on my part. 
2865 G. Macdonald /I. 45 The only remarks made 

being some goody ones about the disgrace of being kept in. 
2867 H. Kingsley Silcote 0/ S. xxvii. (1876) 178 She did not 
talk ‘ goody ’ to them. 2890 Sat. Rev. i Feb. 150/2 A lacka- 
daisically sentimental and commonplace ballad .. which is 
sure to be popular with a certain class of * goody people 

B. sb.^ U.S. A goody person. 

2878 J, Cook Conscieneexx. (1879)25 No doubt, ifa Casar or 
a Napoleon comes before some man of weak will, the latter, 
although he be a good man, — and especially if he be a 
* goody ’, a very different thing will quail. 

Hence Goo'dyislKi,. somewhat ‘goody’ ; Goo’dy- 
isin, ‘ goody * principles, something characteristic 
of ‘ goody * people ; Goo'dyness, ^oo'diness, the 
quality of being ‘goody 

x8io Coleridge Ess. Own Times (1850) 664 Whose good- 
ness, or (if 1 may be allowed to coin a word, which the times, 
if not the language, require) whose goodiness^ consists [etc.]. 
2842 Edin. Rev. LXXIII. 367 Clifford's extreme goodness 
(to borrow a phrase from Coleridge) not unfrequently de- 
generates into goodiness. 2842 Blackw. Alag. LIl. 674 
Then came the days of ‘ Goodyism that left childhood a 
blank — whipped when naughty, and more miserable when loo 
good, sZti^Spectatorz^ Dec. 1479/2 A goodyish storj’, and 
about a.s readable as that kind of thing usually is. 1872 

W. Cory in Lett. ^ /mis, (1897) 278 The small-townish, 
old-maidish goodyness of Eugenie Grandet. 1B83 Aynenccm 
V. 268 He is .singularly free from the cheap unction - . the 
goodyisms, which arc the temptations of the modern pulpit. 

2898 i?«^//«/?e7/.Jan.2i8TheobirusivegOodyn«s which has 
been apt lo make Calholicchildrenshyof Catholic literature. 

+ Goodyear. Obs. Also 6-7 goodier, -yeore, 
-year(e)s, ^6 goodere, 7 goodye(e)r0) ; and in 
pseudo-etymological forms goujeres, goujeers. 
[Good a. -r Year. The expletive use in questions 
{What the good year?) is equivalent to, and possi- 
bly adopted from, the early mod.Du. wat goedtjaar . 
Plantijn (1573) renders Wat goet iaeris dat ? by F. 
Que bon hear est cela? and L. Qztid hoc ominis? 
The Du. lexicographers suggest that the idiom 


probably arose from an elliptical use of good year 
as an exclamation, = ‘ as I hope for a good year ’. 
One example of goed jaar approximating to the 
later Eng. sense (b. below) is quoted in- the Wb. 
der Nederl. Taal V. 31 1. 

Sir T. Hanmer, in his edition of Shaks. (1744', .suggested 
that in the three Shaks. passages good yeareishn^ the sense 
of the French disease and was a ‘corruption ’ oi goujerxs, 
a hypothetical deriv.itive of ‘the French word gouje, which 
signifies a common Camp-Trull So far as the sense is 
concerned, this explanation is curiou-sly plausible, as it seems 
to be applicable without any violence to all the example.s 
of the word (cf. 7 vhat the pox, etc.). But there is no evi- 
dence that the definite meaning of ‘ pox ’ was really intended 
by any of the writers who used the word ; and the alleged 
etymology is utterly inadmissible. Hanmer’s spurious form 
gottj'eres or goujeers has, however, found its way into many 
editions of Sliakspere, and was adopted as the standard form 
in Johnson’s Diet. 1755, and hence in every later Diet, which 
contains the word.] 

a. Used as a meaningless expletive, chiefly in 
the interrogative phrase What a. (or the'' goodyear. 
b. App. from the equivalence ol this phrase with 
what the devil, what the plague, what the fox, etc., 
the word came to be used in impiecator)" phrases as 
denoting some undefined malefic power or agency. 

e 2555 Roper .$■/>* T. More (1729) 88 Who [More’s wife, in 
J535] .with this manner of salulacion homelic saluted him, 

‘ What a good yeer, Mr. More . . I marvaile that you ’ [etc.]. 
1589 Marprei. Epit. lArb.) 55 Now what a goodyeare was 
that Anthonie ? 1598 Shaks. Merry W. i. iv. 129 We must 
giue folkes leaue Uo prate ^ what, the good-ier. 15^ — 
Aluch Ado 1. iii. i What the good yeere my Lord, why are 
you thu.s out of measure sad ? 2623 W, Sclater Tythes 29 
liut how a goodyeare fell Abraham and lacob vpon tenths 
without tniunction? 2628 tr, Tasso's Aminta 11. i. D4b, Let 
her a good yeere weepe, and sigh, and rayle. 1667 Drvden 
Sir M. Alar-all iv. i. What a Goodier is the matter, Sir? 

b. 1592 Florio 2nd Fruites'j With a good-yeare to thee, 
why floest thou not take it. 2596 Harington Afetam. 
Ajax, Apol. Aa s The good yere of al the knauery & 
knaues to for me. 2605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 24 I’he good 
yeares shall deuoure them’, flesh and fell. 2639 ' 1 *. de Grey 
Compl. horsem. 'I’o Rdr., Wishing their bookes burned, and 
the authors at the goodyere, ijxo Brit, Apollo III. No. 228. 
2/2 A Good Year take ye. 

Goo-ay-goo’d, tr. ^ixtxiadj. 

2852 Carlyle Sterling 127 We found the piece 
monotonous . . dallying on the borders of the infantile and 
‘goojy-good 


Goo*dy*goo'dy, a. (and sb.) [reduplicated 
f. (Goody a.\ ssCJoody a. and sb.^ 

1872 Smiles Charac. viii, (1876) 226 Goethe used to ex- 
claim of goody-goody persons, ‘ Oh ! if they had but the 
heart to commit an absurdity!' i88x £. J. Wokboise 
in Chr, World XXV, 578/1, I abominate your goody- 
goody, circumspect, infalUbly-proper young lady. x88i 
Alncm. Alag. XLllI. 380/1 'I’ne illustrations are good, but 
the letter-pre.ss is of the type sometimes called ‘goody 
goody ’. 2884 Bk Fraser in Hughes Li/e (2887) 323 Don^t 
talk goody-goody to 'people. 2889 Minutes Congregational 
Council 2\Z ‘I hick-headed goody*goudie<, who were 
fit for nothing else but to hold prayer-meetings and look 
after Sunday Schools. 

Hence Qoo’dy-goo’dyism, Goo'dy-goo’dyness. 
1882 Athenaeum 19 Feb. 261/3 The story of * What Might 
Have Been is a fair example of French goody-goodyism. 
1884 Punch 8 Mar, 119/2 [A] speech full 01 .. ponderous 
wisdom and imposing goody-goodyness. 1886 Bookseller 
Jan. 29/2 That talent .. of leaching deep religious lessons, 
without disgusting her readers by any approach to cant or 
goody-goodyism. 

GO’-O’fF. colloq. [f. phrase go off', see Go v. 83.] 

1 . The action or time of going off ; a starting, 
commencement. Phr. {At) first go off : straight 
away, at one's first attempt. At one go-off \ in one 
unbroken spell of effort. 

2851 H. Melville Whale xv. 31 The fipt go off of a bitter 
cold morning. 1856 Dodie Recoil. Visit Pt. Phillip lii. 52 
Inducing a sympathetic reader to indulge in two years osci- 
tation at one ‘go off'. 1872 Geo. Eliot in J, W. Cro-^s Life 
(1885) in. 156 They. -then sit up to read it ‘ at one go-off . 
2879 F. W. Robinson Coward Consc. 1. iv, * I don't think I 
would have put it in that way myself, at first go-off like . 
2888 F. Warden Witch 0/ Hills 1 . xii. 253 One gentleman 
isn’t bound to fly into the arms of another gentleman first 
go-off. 2894 Du Maurier (1895) 208 He succeeded 

at his first go-off. 

2 . Banking. ‘ The amount of loans falling due 
(and therelore going off the amount in the books) 
in a certain period’ (Lord Aldenham). 

ATod. ‘The Governor of the Bank of England says every 
Thursday to the Court “The go-off this week is/— ,000 . 
( 3 ooge, Goog^ng, obs. ff. Gouge, Gudgeon. 
Google, obs. form of Goggle a. and v.^^ 
Googul (gu’Sul)- Also gogul. [a. Hind, gu- 
gal, guggula, gttggidu.] The aromatic gum- 
resin of the Balsamodendron muhul (cf. quots.).^ 

1813 Milburn Orient. Contm. {1825) *02 Gogul is a 
of bitumen much used at Bombay. -for pamlnig 
of ships. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Cccg^d^ r^1nons 

sub^nce resembling fam,, 

for the Kum obtained from 
Plants, Gooeul, a name in India lor inc j, ,«>< 

Balsamodendron Alttkul, a tree of ^,n//^n,lrein tituhul 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Googul tree, the Balsamodendron mukul 

and the B. Roxburghti. , « 

Gool. dial. Also 6 , 9 ^ Boule, 8 

goal. [a. AF. goh, goule (a specific use of OF. 
goh, goule thro.at ; cf. Oe. gouUC narrow channel, 
trench). See also Gole, Gull.] 
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GOOSE. 


GOONHILLY. 


1. A small stream, a ditch; an outlet for water, 
a sluice. 

i<52Huloet, Goole,<!wwrtn«w. *383 TiiQuisilionSewers 
4 (in N, IK Liuc. Gloss.)^ Thomas Staveley shall make one 
sufficient stathe at the south side of his goule. 1674-91 Ray 
JV. C. IVordSy Gooly a ditch. Lincolnshire. 1825 Heuer 
Narr, JouTyt, (1828) I. 606 Raising water to the ‘pools' 
(small channels) which convey its rills to their 6elds. 
fiS- *54 * & Elleker .S’ny?/. in Hodgson 

umbld. HI. II. 229 The. .fortresses of carrowe & sewynge- 
shealles .. stande in suche a Goole passage & common 
entery of all the theves .. of Liddisdale [etc.]. 

2. (See quot. 1706, and cf. Gull sh. and 

1664-5 Act i 6 &. 17 Car. IF, c. ii § 7 If any Goole or 
Gooles, Breach or Breaches, Overflowing or Overflowings of 
waters shall happen at any time hereafter to be in over or 
through any of the said B.ancks. 1706 PfttLLtPS (ed. Kersey;, 
Goi?/ (Statute Law-Word), a Breach in a Bank or Sea-Wall ; a 
passage worn by the ebbing and flowing of the 'Lide. 1723*^ 
P, Blair Pkarmaco-Bot. i. (i733> 20, I have collected the 
spechnens of no less than eighteen [species] from the Goals 
all along the sea coast towards Wibberlon. 1832 IFolderness 
Drainage 36 If . . any sudden breach or goole may be 
made in . . the east bank. 1848 in Wharton Z,aw J^ex. 
Goold(e, obs. form of Gold sb.*'^ 

Gooly, variant of Gully Sc., large knife. 
Gooiq, var. Gome ; obs. and dial. f. Guji. 
Goon, obs. form of Gun. 

Gooney, variant of Goxy. 

Goonge, variant of Gong^, Obs. 

Goonhilly (gwmbili). Also 7 gunnelly, 7 " 
gonhelly, (9 gunhillee). [Named after Goon- 
hilly Downs in Cornwall.*] A Cornish pony. 

1640 iVits Recrcat. Epigr. 108 Tall Afer. .Mounts a Gun* 
nelly and on foot doth ride. 1674-91 Ray.S*. 4- C. IPords 
83 Gonhelly^ a Cornish horse. 17x5 tr. C'iess D' Annoy' s 
Wks. 374 The House that cover’d the Princess’s Gonhelly, 
did so glitter with Precious Stones. 1797 Polwhp.lc 
Old Eng. Gent. 80 On his half-goonhilly he sat still. 1848 
C. A. Johns ll^ecb at Lizard 158 A strong punch, and 
spirited horse is, with us, generally called a Goonhilly. 
1880 IK Corniv. Gloss., Gootdtilly. 

Goonie, variant of Gont, 

Goonne, obs. form of Gun. 

Goor (gu-’J). Also ghoor, gup. [Hindi 
Hindustani (Deccan) A coarse variety of 

sugar made in India. 

183s Burmes Trav. Bokhara (ed.o) 1.241 From extensive 
plantations of cane, ‘goor’, a coarse kind of 'sugar is pro- 
duced. 1872 E. Braddon Life in India \\. 28 Combinations 
of sugar, ghoor (raw sugar with the molasses in it) curds 
and ghee. x885 A H. Church Food Grains Ind. 59 It is. . 
then mixed with water, being eaten with gur, curds, &c. 
Goora,Gooral,variantsofGouuou(nut),GoRAL. 
Qoordt^e, Goordy, obs. ff. Gourd i, Gourdy. 
Goore, Goor e, obs. ff. Gore sb:^. Gorge, 
Gooridaunde, obs. form of Gourmand. 
Gooroo, guru (gu’r«, gunl-)- Also 7,9goru. 
[a. Hindi ^tru, Hindustani giirti a teacher, priest ; 
Skr. gttnt orig. an adj, * weighty, grave, dignified *.] 
A Hindu spiritual teacher or head of a religious 
sect. 


16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 500 They have others 
which they call Gurupi. learned Priests. Ibtd. (1626) 520 A 
famous Prophet of the Ethnikes, named Goru. iSioT.Wic- 
LiAMSoN E. Ind. Vade Mecum 11. 317 Persons of this class 
often keep little schools . . and then are designated gooroos. 
181X Mrs. Sherwood Henry ^ Bearer ^ So much was he 
afraid of offending his gooroo. 1832 G. C. Mundy Pen ^ 
Pencil Sk. Ind. I. 184 Its founder, a holy goru. 1867 
Dixon NewAmer. I. xxxi. 330 Except the guru of Bombay, 
no priest on earth has so large a power [etc.]. 

Hence Gurnship [see -ship], 

1848 H. H. Wilson JFax. (1862) II. 128 Their ninth Guru. . 
was publiciy put to death in 1675. .at the instigation of a 
wmpeiitorfor theGuruship. 1885 F. Hall in Ah/:o7z(N.Y.) 
XLI. 120/1 The four divided between them the Guruship of 
the new superstition. .from 1504 till 1581. 

Goosander (g^^ssemdai). Also 7 gossander, 
8-9 gooseander. [Of obscure formation. If the 
first element is Goose, the word must be of some 
antiquity in English, to allow of the shortened 
vowel {gossi) which appears in the earliest forms; 
with the ending -anderzi. Bergander and ON. pnd 
(pi. The bird Mergjis tnerganser, allied 

to the ducks but having a sharply serrated bill. 

,.1 6s The Gossander with them, 

head as Ebon blacke, the 
R. Franck North. Mem. 
verv sorHirt t not any man think those conceptions 

II. 438 Mr. W»j onghby too suspectslhat its male represents 
//A? Vh Goosander. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 

fl^st. III. 270 The Gooseander feeds upon fish for which 
It dives. 1848 C. A. Johns ^^eek at Lizard - i-xa Goo'ia.nAer 
(Mergtts Merganser) — Often seen in the Selford^v<-r 
1863 Kingsley iPafe^Bab. vii. 269 Smews and goo^andersj 
dwers and loons. 1882 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat Club 
IX. 552 March and, Goosander on theTeviot. 

Goose (gtis), sb. PI. geese (gfs). Forms: 

1 gos, 3-6 gos(e, (4 guos, 5 goce), 4-7 
soos, 5 shoos, goys, (6 gosse, gouse), 6 .Sir. 
euis(s, (guss, gwis), 6, 8-9 Sc. guse, 5- goose. 
Pb<. 1 gds, gees, 3 ges, 3-4 gies, (4 gyes, 6 giese), 
3-5 gees, 4-5 geys(e, 6 Sc. gei8fs)e, 4, 6 gese, 
(5 8©ss, ghees, 7 geose?), 5- geese. [Common 


Teut. : OE,gJs (pL^/j)«Fris.^<^j,^2, MDu. (and 
Dit.) gates, OHG. (MHG. and G.) ga/ts, ON. gds 
(Sw. gds, Da. OTcnt. *gans- (cons.-stem) 

;—0 Aryan whence E. anser [^oc^hanser), 

Gr. Skr. haitsd masc., hahsi fern,, Lith. zg.sU, 
and OIr. gdis swan. Connexion with Gander 
is doubtful.] 

1 . A general name for the large web-footed birds 
of the sub-family Anserine (family Anatidta), usu- 
ally larger than a duck, and smaller than a swan, 
including Anstr and several allied genera. 

Without distinctive addition or context, the word isnpplied 
to the common tame goose iAnser domesticus , which is de- 
scended from the wild grey or greylag goose {A. ferns or 
cineretts). The other numerous species are distinguished 
by adjuncts expre.ssing colour, appearance, or habits, as 
black, blue, blut-wittged, laughing, pinkfooied, ivhitc- 
fronted goose, etc, ; \iSi\i\izA.zAj£H,vtnyshgoose, etc. ; native 
region, as American \wild)^ Canada, Chinese goose, etc. 
See also Barnacle-, Beai^ Brent-goose, etc. 

A 1000 Riddles XXV. 3 (Ur.) Hwtlum ic graide swa gos.- 
c 1000 Laws of Ine c. 70 (Schmid), x gees, xx henna, a xxoo 
Ags. I ’oc. in Wr.-WQi(kcr 284/12 A nterueXganra, hwit gos. 
Ganta uel auca, graj gos. ^xxaxs After. R. 128, te valse 
ancre drauh5tnto hire hole & fret, ase J>e uox deS, boSeges 
& henhen. e 1300 Havelok 702 Hors, and swin , . The gees, 
the hennes of the yerd. 1340 Ayenb. 32 po anliknep. .to he 
childe pet ne dar na^t guo his way uor pe guos het blaup. 
X562 Lancl. P. pi. A. IV. 38 Bothe my gees and my grys 
his gadelynges fetten. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 217 This 
Millere . . ro.sted hem a goos. CZ420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
32 Gose in a Hogge pot. 7489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. n. 
xxxvil. 157 Had not be the cryc of the glioos . , the cite of 
rome shulde liaue be dystroyed. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
III. 222 Quhtlk brocht with thame bayth guiss [and] gryce, 
and hen. 1^4 Extracts Aberd. (i8.i8) 11. 251 Puir 
folkis geir, sic as geisse, fouUls, pcittis, and viheris vivaris. 
16x2 Webster IKhi/e Deznl v. 1 3, Mar. Those words He 
m.ike thee answere With thy heart bloud. Fla. Doe, like 
the geessc in the progresse. 1728 Pope Dune. i. 211 Shall 
I..rob Rome's ancient geese of all their glories? 17^ 
Pennant Zoot. (1768) II. 450 The White Fronted Wild 
Goose. 1772 Forster in .P/«7. Trans. LXIL 415 The blue 
^oose is as big as the white goose; and the laughing goose 
IS of the size of the Canada or small grey goose. 1857 Living- 
stone Trav. xiv. 253 The Barotse valley contains great num- 
bers of large black geese. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1873) 
28 The common goose has not given rise to any marked 
varieties. ^ 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 314 In the fens of 
Lincolnshire.gecsearckeplmlarge numbers. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds The largest living Goose is that called the 
Chinese, Guinea, or Swan-Goose, Cygnopsis cygnoides. 

b. spec. The female bird : the male being the 
Gander, and the young Goslings. 

CX220 Bestiary 392 ?e fecche^ ofte in 5e lun and te 
gandre and te gos. 1577 B. Googb Heresbaek's Husb. iv. 
(1586) 163 b, Columella would you keepe for every 
Gander, three Geese. 1622 [sec 8, *goose{fair\ 1692 
L'Estrange Fables ccxxU. 194 Why do you go Nodding, 
and Waggling so like a Fool, as if you were Hipshot ? says 
the Goose to her Oossello. 

c. The flesh of this bird, 

.*533 Elvot Cast, llelthe (1539) 30 Goose, is hard of diges- 
tion. 1726 Brit. Apollo (ed. 3) II. 648 Wno eats goose on 
Michael's day, Shan't money lack his debts to pay. 1786 
JIrs. Piozzi Attecd. c/ Johnson roj, 1 was saying to a friend 
one day, that I did not like goose; one smells it so while it 
is roasting, said I. * 

d. In phrases and proverbial sayings. All [Ins') 
geese are swans : he invariably exaggerate.^ or over- 
estimates ; so (0 turn geese into swans, every goose 
a swan. AH Hght (fix sound') onihe goose '. iJf.Sl) 
politically orthodox. The old womtvt is picking 
her geese : it is snowing. To cook (rarely do) one's 
goose (see Cook v. 4 b). To say bo to a goose (see 
BorV/A 2). To shoe Ike goose i to spend one’s time 
in trifling or in unnecessary labour. Goose without 
gravy, \Naul,') a bloodless flogging. See also 
Gander i b. 

X4.. JVky I Can’t be Nun 254 in E. E. F. (1862) 144 He 
schalle be put owte of company. And scho the gose. c 1460 
Towneley Mysi. ii. 84 Let furth youre geyse, the fox will 
prechc. 1476 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 777 III. 163 
As for the Casiell of Shene, tber is no mor in it but Colic 
and hys raak, and a goose may get it; but in no wyse I 
wold not that wey. 1562 J. Heywooo Prov. Sf Epigr. (1867) 
153 Steale a goose, aud sticke downe a fether. Ibid. 186 
A grecne goose . . is farre the swetter. 1583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. ji. (1882) 31 Then mav he go sue y« goose, for house 
gels he none. 1589 PasguiVs Ret. C, Euery Goose . . must 
goe for a Swan, and whatsoeuer be speakes, must be 
Canonicall. 1604 Breton Grinellds Fort. (Grosart) 5/1 Yet 
I can doe something else, then shooe the Goose for my 
liuing. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 39 All his 
Geese areswannes. i622Mabbc Vc.Alemans' Gusman dAlf. 
*33 There is no more pitty to be taken of her then to see a 
goose goe bare-foote. 16^ Bp. Mountacu Gagg 90 With 
Catholikes euery Pismire is a Potentate ; as euery Goose a 
Swan. 1640 IVisard (MS.) (N.», He hath the goose by 
the neck. . 1649 IVoodstock Scufle xl. in Scott IKoodstock 
App. to Introd., There's not a man . , can say (Roh !) • • to 
a goose. , 1659 Howell Proverbs i To steal a (3oose, and 
give the giblets in almes. afjoo B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Cmv, s. V., Find fault with a Fat Goose, or without a 
Cause. 1692 L'Estrange Fables cccii. 264 Sauce for a 
Goose is Sauce for a Gander. 1849 C. K. Sharpe Let. 
10 Sept., Corr. x888 II. 597 [They] may be thankful that .she 
did not * do their goose for them to use a vulgar phrase. 
1856 Mrs. S. Robinson Kansas (e<L 3) 252 All persons who 
could not answer *Al\ right on the ^ose', according to 
their definition of right, were . threatened with death. 
1857^ Providence fml. 18 June (Bartlett), To seek for 
political flaws is no use, His opponents will find he is ‘sound 


on the poose’. x86o Trollope Fra/nley P. xlit, Chaldi- 
cotes . . IS a ceoked goose, as far a.s Sowerby is concerned. 
1867 Smyth SailoPs iVorddik,, Goose without gravy. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 5 July 25/1 The be.selting temptation which leads 
local historians to turn geese into swans. 

e. With allusion to the supposed stupidity of 
the goose. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xviii. los-'a If his father let 
him naue his swindge lyke a goose : hee putteth the halter 
about his neck. 1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 40 He 
would thinke vs more simple then a gosse, which will run 
from the Foxe. a 1586 Sidney .rircrt/f/fziii. (i6^i 237 Where 
this goose (you see) puts downe his head, before there be 
any thing neere to touch him. 2780 Mrs. Covvlev 
Stratagem v. I ha'n't slept to-night, for thinking of plots 
to plague Doricourt and they drove one another out of 
my head so quick, that I was as giddy as a goose, and could 
make nothing of 'em. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxvi, ‘A twa- 
Icggit creature, wi' a goose’s head and a hen's heart.’ 

f. Hence fig. A foolish person, a simpleton. 

Homilies 1. Agst, Contention iL(i8s9)i38ShaU I stand 

still, like a goose or a fool, with my finger in my mouth? 
a X5S3 UoALL Royster D. iv. iii (Arb.) 64 Go to you goose. 
1588 Marprel. Episi. (Arb.) 19, 1 perceiue 3’ou tvill prooue 
a goose. X624 Bp. Mountacu Gagg yij Can this Goose 
gaggle against this? 1655 Moufet a. Bennet Health’s 
linprcrjK (1746) 170 He did play the very Goose himselfe. 
X807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley'sLett.,Cafholics{td.ti) s, I have 
always told yon from the time of our boyhood, that you 
were a bit of a goose. i86x Sat. Rev. 21 Sept. 303 If he wa.s 
goose enough to be seriously and permanently angry at his 
wife having [etc.]. X887 R. N. Cahey Uncle Max xiv. 110 
What a goose I was to leave my muff behind me. 


g". With allusion to the hissing noise made by 
the goose; esp. TV/ftzA j/c;;g(seequots.iSo5,i865). 

1805 C. L. Lewes Mem. IV. 180 By some it is said the 
‘ goose ’ is in the bouse, 1809 Malkin Git Bias 11, viiL T s 
[\Ve] began hissing, to remind him of his first appearance 
at Madrid. The goose grated harsh upon bis tympanum, 
1865 Slang Did. s,v., ‘To get the goose’,, signifies to be 
hissed while on the stage. 18. . Tennyson in Aleut. (1897) 
II. L14 [Requirements for blank verse]. A fine ear for vowel- 
sounds, and the kicking of the geese out of the boat(Le. 
doing away with .sibilations). 

2 . Applied with distinguishing prefix to certain 
other birds of the same or a related family, as 
Cap© Barren goose {Cereopsis novtS'koHandisd), 
Egyptian or Nile goose \.Chenalopex segyptuud), 
Spur-winged goose (the African genus Plectrop- 
terns), etc. ; also to certain sea-birds like or likened 
to a true goose, as the Solan-goose. Mother 
Carey’s goose (see qnot. 1772-84); Sly goose 
(see qnot. 1844). 

1772-84 CooK' roy. (1790) IV, 1272 Another sort, which is 
the largest of the petrels, and called by seame’', Mother 
Carey’s goose, is found in abundance. 1843 J. Backhouse 
Visit Austral. Col. vi, 75 Five Pelicans and some Cape 
Barren Geese, were upon the beach. x8^ W. H. Maxwell 
Sports Adv.Seotl. xxxvii.(x8s5; 293 Ine sheldrake, from 
its wide awake habits, acquiring the Orcadian sobriquet of 
the sty-goose. 1884 Boldrbwood A/elb. Mem. II. 22 Ihe 
pied goo'ie. -W’ere our chief sport and sustenance. 
t3, Winchester goose', a certain ventrcnl disorder 
(somelimes simply a goose) ; also, a prostitute (see 
quot. 1778). Obs. 

[xSpi Shaks. X Hcn.'Vl, 1. ill. 53 Winch. Gloster, thou 
wilt answere this before the Pope: Glost. WinchesterGoose, 
1 cry, a Rope, a Rope. 1606 — Tr. 4- Cr. v. x. 55 My feare 
is this: Some galled Goose of Winchesterwould hisse.J iS^ 
Florio S.V. Caroto. x6xx Cotcr., Clafoir, a botch in the 
Groyne, or yard ; a winchester goose. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Watcr-P.) Wks. 1. T05/2 Then ther’s a Goose that breed^t 
Winchester, And of all Geese, my mind is least to her. xwi 
Webster Cure for Cuckold I'his Informer, .bad belike 

some private dealings with her, and there eot a Goo«e. -This 
fellow in revenge for this, informs against the Bawd that kept 
the house, xy27 Bover Eng.-Fr. Diet., A Winchester Goose 
(or swelling in^he Groin) uu Poulatu. 1778 Eng Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) S.V, Southwark. In the times of popery here were no 
less than 18 houses on the Bankside, licensed by the Bishops 
of Winchester, . to keep whores, who wcre, therefore, com- 
monly called Winchester Geese, 

4. f {Game of) goose : A game played with 
counters on a board divided into compartments, in 
some of which a goose was depicted {obs.'-. [Cf. I*. 
jeti de Vote, Dn. ganzenspel.'\ Pox and geese (see 
Fo.x sb. 16 d) ; also one of the pieces in this game. 

*597 Stationers' Reg. 16 June (Arb.) III. 21 John Wolfe 
entered . . the newe and most pleasant game of the goose. 
X670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals m. 111.294, 1 am like those who 
play at Goose. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 232 The fweive 
Good Rules, the Royal Game of Goose. x8ox Strutt 
Sports ff Past. iv. ii (1876) 418 To play this game [F ox and 
Geese] there are seventeen pieces, called geese. Ivid. 430 
It is called the game of the goo.se, because at eye^ fpurm 
and fifth compartment in succession a goo.«;e is depictea, 
and if the cast thrown by the player falls upon a goose, ne 
moves forward double the number of his throw. 

allusively. 1823 Byron Juan xii. Iviii, For good society 
ik but a game, ‘ The royal game of Goose ’, as I may say. 

■5. A tailor’s smoothing-iron. V\. gooses. 

[So called from the resemblance of the handle to the shape 
of a goose’s neck.] _ , , 

1605 Shaks. Macb. ii. iii. 17 Come in Taylor, here you may 
rost your Goose. 1607 Dekker Knt.s Coujiir. {loAZ) 3 
Euery man being armed with his sheeres and pressing » 
which he call's there his goose, a 1680 Butler A cm. (1759/ 
II. 348 His Tongue is a kind of Taylors Goose or hot 
Press, with which he sets the last Gloss upon his coar.se 
decayed Wares. 1778 Foote Trtp Calats i. Wks, 1799 il- 
342 h is the first I ever heard of a tailor s goose hissing 1 
X841 J". T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. sSr The .<eam being 
sewed up, he required the assistance of the goose to press it. 
x83i C.G\^XiOii Heart’s Problem t, (1884) 5 1 eddy spat on 



GOOSE. 

the goose to test its heat, then polished it vigorously, and 
began to iron the collar of a coat, 

b. (See quot.) 

1886 Chester Gloss.^ Goose^ hatting term, an implement 
used in the curling of hat brims. 

0 . dial. Geese and goslings (cf. Gosltng 4). 

1854 Miss Baker NortJiamptonsh. Gloss.^ Geese and Gos- 
lings^ the blos.soms of the salLx ; so denominated from the 
fancied resemblance to a young gosling newly hatched. 
i866'7V^rtj. BoU 543/1 Goose and Goslings, Orchis Morio. 
1889 Hurst Horsham Gloss., Geese and Goslins^ the fully 
blown and half blown flowers of the willow, 

7 . aitrib, and Comb. 

a. attrib., as goose^down^ •dung^ -fat, -feather^ 
-giblet, -head, -look, -pond, -tribe, -turd (false 
attrib. referrintr to colour ; goose-turd-green), 
-yard \ goose-like adj. 

1866 Howells Venet. Life xv. 208 A gentle snow-fall of 
*goose-down. 17x0 T. F ullf.r Pluirtn. Exteptp. 52 Take .. 
*Goose-dung..2 ounces. 1815 Sixteen Sf Sixty^ n. ii, Shut 
that damned ugly mouth instantly, or I’ll stuff it with soap 
cerate and *goose-fat. CX450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 
82 Take a *gose feller, and do awey J?e foom aboue. 
*S45 Ascham Toxoplu (Arb.) 130 A sely poore gouse fether 
could not plese him to shoote wythal, 1820 Scott Abbot 
XV, His lance is no goose-feather, as Dan’s ribs can telL 
1539 *gose gyblet [see Hare sb. 2]. 1599 Porter Angry 
IVom. Abiugt. (Percy Soc.) 40 Tis an old'e prouerbe and 
a true, Goose giblets are good meate, olde sacke better 
then new. ai6o$ Montgomerie Misc. Poems x, 5 They 
get ay a good *goosheid In recompense of all thair pane. 
1552 Holoet, *Gose lyke, or pertayninge to a gose, anse^ 
■rinus. x6osShaks. Mach, v.iii. isThoucream-fac’d Loone! 
Where got’st thou that *Goose-looke. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Vitlagc S^r 1. 197 A ducking in the *goose-pond. X83X Bona- 
parte -4. IVilson's Anier, Omith. IV. 341 Anas, or *Goo.se 
tribe. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 62 Bearyng no more 
rule, than a *goose turd in terns. x6io B. Jon-on Alch, iv. ii, 
The citizens prai.se her tires, And my lord's goose-turd 
bands. ? 15. . JVill of C. White (Somerset Ho.\ A gowne 
lyned of gosetourde grene. 1597 Gerarde Herbal x. Ixviii. 
§ 2. 94 Greenish yellow, or as we terme it, a goose turde 
greene. 1868 Browning Ring fy Bk. xi. 1195 A perfect 
■^goose-yard caclde of complaint. 

b. objective, goose-crammer, -gagger,-slealer\ 
goose-eating yW. sb. ; goose-hearing, -chasing 

1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. <1813) III, 438 The *Goose- 
bearing bernacle. 1596 Harington Meiam. Ajax 11814) 
103, 1 love not to ride with these *goose-chasing youths. 
1828 Miss Mitford yiUage%&T. 111.(1863' iigThe Penge 
is almost peopled with duck-rearers and *goose-crammeTS. 
1566 Acc, in T, Sharp Ctrtu Myst. taZ^s^ 214 Payd att the 
♦gose etynge to themynstrelles. 1624 Bp.R.Mountagu 
GaggiZx Goe learn to speak and write, Sir giddy *Goose- 
gagger, and then vndertake to stop the Protestants 
inouthes. iS6S”73 Durham Depos, (Sttrtees) 104, I am 
ne^nher *goos5teler nor steg stcller. 

c. similative, as goose-gaggler goose-footed, 
-green, 'grey, -headed adjs. 

*735 Somerville CA/ixr jv. 39S O'er yoo dank rushy Marsh 
The sly *Goose-footed Proler bends his Course. 1624 Bp. 
R. Mountago Gaggled And yet this giddy *Goose-gaggter 
must prate. . against theChurch of England. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth. Fair ii, i, Another [ballad] of *Goose-greene-starch, 
and the Deutll. a 1693 Avbxxfx Lives, Sir IP. Petty (1898) 
II. 145 His ties are a kind of '*goose-grey. ts8x N, Buiwe 
Bisput. 187 b, Daft AbboUs..*guseheaddit Personis. 

8. Special comb.: goose-barnacl©» Barnacle 
shit- 2 ; goose-beak, a name given to the dolphin 
from the shape of its snout (Cent. Viet.) •, goose- 
bone, a bone of a goose, one used as a weather- 
guide; goose-cart, aspecial cart for taking geese to 
market; goose-chase (see Wild-goose-chase) ; 
goose-club, an association formed to provide the 
members with geese ; f goose-cree (see quot. and 
Crew-) ; goose-dung-ore Min., an impure iron 
sinter containing silver; goose-fair, -a fair held in 
certain English towns (still at Nottingham) about 
Michaelmas, when geese are in season ; goose-file 
=single or Indian file\ goose-fish tf.S., the an- 
gler or fishing-frog [Lophius piscatorius) ; i*goose- 
gate [Gate sb.^ 8 ], right of pasture for a goose; 
goose-gull, a local name of the greater black- 
backed gull {Lams marinus) ; goose-mouth (see 
quot.); goose-mussel— Barnacle r^.2 2 ; goose- 
oven, a slove for heating a tailor’s goose^; goose- 
paddle z'. trans, (nonce-zod.), to propel by paddling 
like a goose ; + goose-pan .SV.j app. a large 
stew-pan; f goose-pax goose-pen (a) ; goose- 
pen, (a) a pen or enclosure for geese; t( 3 ) a 
quill pen ; goose-pie, a pie made of goose, etc. ■; 
goose-pudding (see quot. 1S92); goose-riding 
(see quot. and cf. gander - pulling) goose- 
Tump, in a horse, a croup rump falling sud- 
denly away to the tail ; hence goose-rumfed adj.; 
+ goose-shct, a particular size of shot used for 
shooting wild geese ; goose-silver-ore = goose- 
dung-ore (above) ; goose-teal, * the English name 
for a veiy small goose of the genus A^ettopis* 
(Morris Aztstral £ng. 1S9B) ; f goose-trap, a trap 
fora ‘goose^, a quibble, sophism. Also Goose- 
bill. Goose-flesh, Goose-crass, etc. 

1726 Brit. Apollo (ed. 3) II, 648 Just rose from pickinir of 
*goose-bones. 1x886 Bynncr A. Snrriage xxi. 231 My 
father used to say ..there’s no chance of a clearing when 
the wind backs round, hlother never heeds the wind; she 
goes by the goose-tone, 1895 J- J. Ravcn Hist. Sujfolk 
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242 'To get the advantage of the later markets, a *goose*cart 
was invented, four stories high. 1895 Sat. Rev. 17 Aug. 
ig8/i The cackling Gust.. has iresh leisure for fresh *goose- 
cnases. 1859 Sai.a Gas-light fy D, ii. 16 Turkeys from 
•the country; *Goose Clubs in town. H.C.Words 

134 A *Geose or Goose cree [mispr, Grose cree], a hut 
to^ put Geese in. 1858 Greg & Lettsom Min. 277 The 
mineral ,. *goose-dung ore, has been shown to be an 
impure variety of iron sinter. ' 1622 Breton Sir. Nerves 
(Grosartl 7/1 No man must denie his neighbours Goo-^e 
his^ Gander, for feare of wanting Goslings at '“Goose 
Faire. 1876 Jas. Grant Hist. India 1 . xlviiL 244/2 
The old way had been the * Indian file’, following each 
other in succession (vulgarly called by the soldiers * *goose- 
file '). 1859 Bartlett Diet. A mer., *Goose-Jish. See Deinl- 
fish. X8S4-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (z688) III. 295 The most 
common of the American names, ‘ goosc-fish alludes to its 
capacity to master and ingest the well-known bird in its 
capacious maw. 1739 Bewhotm Inclos. Acta Each cottage. . 
hath only one *goose-gate in the fallow field. x885Swainson 
PriTv, Names Binis 208 *Goose gull (Ireland). 2879 Leeds 
Mercury g May, The animal [a horse] had what was called a 
**goose' mouth.— His Honour: What is that? — Plaintiff: 
Lapping over like a hare. 1863 Wood Nat. Hist. III. 
646 The common *Goose-mussel or Duclc-barnacle. 2877 
5 Yrs' Penal Servitude ni. 90 One man specially attends 
to the * *goose-oven \ 2845 J errold St. Giles 4* St. y antes 
(1851) xxvi. 26s Whether the thing to be seen is a lord 
mayor’s coach, .or a zany on a river, *goose-paddled in a 
washing-tub, the sons of Adam will throng to the sight. 
2420 luv.lci Lincoln Chapter Acc. Bk. A. 2.30. If. 69, 2 *gose- 
panne. ciS7S Balfour Practicks (X7S4) 235 The air sail 
haue..ane mekle and litle pan, ane guse pan, ane frying 
pan [etc.]. 1552 Holof.t, ’‘Gose parre [zic; 2572 *gose 
penne], or coupe, or francke to feade gese in, chenoboscion. 
2602 Shaks. Twel. N. iii. ii. 53 Let there bee gaulle 
enough in thy inke, though thou write with a ^Goose-pen. 
1712-14 Pope Rape Lock iv. 52 Here sighs a Jar, and 
there a^ “Goose pie talks. 1766 Golosm. Vtc. W. vi, I 
never dispute your abilities at making a goose-pie. *547 
Boorue /ntrod. Kntnvl. xxx. (1870) 199 & coppyd thtnges 
standeth vpon theyr [women’s] hed, within tner Tcerchers, 
lyke a codpece or a *gose podyngc. 2892 Encycl. Cookery 
(ed. Garrett) L 707 In some parts of England, especially 
in Yorkshire, the people prepare a pudding which they 
term. .Goose Pudding, to be served with Goose. *785 
Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, * Goose-riding, a goose being 
suspended by the legs., a number of men on horseback 
riding full speed attempt to pull off the head, which, if 
they effect, the goose is their prize. This has been prac- 
tised in Derbyshire within the memory of persons now 
living. 1696 Lend. Gas. No. 3202A Rid away with . . 
a brown Mare., a Rose Tail, a “Goose Rump. 2799 
Sporting Mag, XIV. 185 The Goose-rump is., another 
angular infringement of Hogarth's curve of beauty. 1679 
Poor Robin's Jntell. in Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 61 Sour 
headed, .saddle backed, “goose romped. 2B36 Fenny Cycl. 

V. 307/t 'I'he Belgian horses have a g^t defect In the 
form of their hips and in the croup, which falls suddenly 
tov’ards the tail, which is called in England being goose- 
rumped, a 1659 Cleveland Poems (1677) 129 So long as 
there is “Goose-shot to be had for Money, i6p8 Wallis in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 6 A Hole about the Bigness of a Goose- 
shot. 2776 Skiferth tr, GelUrt's Metal. Chym, 38 *(3oose 
silver ore. 2610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God v. x. Vives^ 
Comm. 212 And what vse is there of these “goose-traps [L. 
trieis Hits et verborum taqueis\ ? 

b. In various plant-names, as f goose-bane = 
llENBANEt goose-bean, some Canadian plant; 
tgoose-ebito, agrimony {Agrimonia Vupatorid) ; 
goose-corn, (a) a kind of rush {jttnens sQuar- 
rostts'M (b) « Goose-grass 4; i* goose-hairif =* 
Goose-gr.\ss2,H.\irip; •f-goose-nest, ?the bird’s- 
nest {Neotiia Nidus-avis) ; tgoose-sbar© [? cor- 
ruption oi-hairif\ = Goose-gbass 3; goose-tansy 
= Goose-grass I ; goose-tongue, (c) sneerewoit 
{Achillea Vtarmica) ; (^) = Goose-grass 3; (<^) a 
crowfoot {Nanunculus Flammuld) ; goose-tree, 
the tree from which bamacle-geesc were believed to 
be produced (cf. Barnacle i note); goose- 
weed - Goose-grass i; goose-wheat (see quot). 

x6oo Surflet Counirie Farms i. xvi, 308 [He] may kcepe 
them [geese], .from feeding of henbane, which Forae call the 
“goosebane. 1B4SSELBYinProc.Ber1u.Nat. Clubll. No. 6. 
362 Specimens of the “Goose-bean of Canada, 2597 Gerarde 
Z/^rA/i/Suppl., “Goosechiteis Agrimotne. *762 W. Hudson 
FloniAn^t. 130 yuncusctdmonudo,..Mos^msh or*Goo$^ 
<om. 2776 WiTHERXNC^r//^/a«rfI.2ii Juncus sovarrosus 
..Goose Com. 1808 Jamieson, Gaose-com, Field Brome- 
gTass,BTomussecalinus,LiDn. issiTuRNER/frr6nfj. Diiij; 
♦Goosharethe called also Clyuer . . is -named in Greeke, 
Aparine;. 1579 Lancham Card. Health -(1633) 290 Goose- 
heirife or Cleuer. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 3i. Ivii. 224 Some 
Herborists^ - . because -tJiat the xootes be so tangled and 
wrapped like to a nest, have named it “Goosenest. 2605 
Timme Quersit. i. xiii. 65 Double leafe, otherwise called 
goosenest. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Jxiv. 539 This herbe is 
•called.. in Exi^ishe, Coosegrasse, Cluer, and “Gooseshare. 
XS79 I.ANGIIAM Gard. Health 11633) 629 Drinke the iuyee 
of Tan«ie, and “Gooselansie. 2692 [see Goose-grass _i]. 
1776 Withering Bril. Plants 1. 307 Potentilla Anseriua 

Goose-tansey. 2738 Deerinc CataL Stirp. 170 Ptar- 
.. Sneezewort .. by some called “Goose Tongue. 
1744-^0 W. Ellls Mod. Httsbandm. III. i. 114 (E. D. S.) 
The igoose-tongne herb grows chiefly in marshy grounds. 
ei 1824 Holdich Weeds (1825) 14 Hariff {Galittm apaHne) . . 
Goosetongue. 2597 Gerarde Herbalm. clxvii. 1391 Of the 
“Goose tree, Bamakle tree, or the tree bearing Geese. 1865 

W, White E.Eng. II. 62 Broad margins of grass and “goose- 
■weed. 1883 Longm. Mag. July 307 The trailing silverweed 
or gooseweed of our English roadsides, 2897 Daily Nnvs 
10 Sept. S '3 An inferior grain (used for chicken food mostly) 
called “goosewheat — a toarded variety, hardy and early. 

Hence {noiice-wds.) 4 Goo-sedom, stupidity; 
Goo’sehood, the fact of bdngagoose; Goo'seless 
gu, without a goose ; Goo-seship, a mock title. 


*^47 ^Yard Coblcr 27 The gut-foundred goosdoin, 

• surcingled and debauched. 2832 
Wkistle-Binkie (Scot. Songsi 11890 I. 123 Any-gooseless 

Mag. XVI. 311 His Gooseship, the 
Kignt Dull of London. z8^ Carlyle Fredk, Gt. xviii, vli. 
(2872) VIL 225 Goosehood became too apparent. 2888 
riarpers Mag. Dec. 158/1 The bestowal of turkeys upon 
the turkeyle,ss and geese upon the gooseless. 

Goose (gffs), V. [f. Goose sb.] 

1. (rans. To press or iron with a tailor’s ‘goose’. 

2808 Jamieson, To Goose, to iron linen cloths, S., a word 

now nt^ly obsolete, 2859 Ramsay Remin. 289 To prepare 
them [her caps] for being ironed, or, as she said, to make 
them ready to be goosed. 

2 . Theat. slang. To hiss, to express disapproval 
of (a person or play) by hissing, (Cf. Go«»se sb. i g.) 

■ 1853 Househ. Words 24 Sept. 77/1 Actors speak of . . such 
and such a tragedy being ‘damned’ or ‘goosed’. 1854 
Dickens Hard T. i. vi, He was goosed last night, he was 
goosed the night before last, he was goosed to-day. He has 
lately got in the way of being always goosed, and he can’t 

! stand it. 2866 Si. James's Mag. XVI. 69, I tired of the 
Stage, however, although I was never ‘goosed* in my life. 

3 . U.S. (See quots.) 

2859 BApTLETT Diet. Amer., To Goose Boots, to repair 
them by putting on a new front half way up, and a new 
bottom. 2889 Barr£:re & Leland Slang nZ^y), Goose.. 
(American) to enlarge or repair boots, by a process generally 
known as footing, i, e. by putting in or adding pieces of 
leather. 

4 . slang. To make a ‘goose’ of, befool. 

. 2889 in Barb&re Sc Leland Slang (2897). 

Hence Goo’siug vbl. sb. ; also attrib. 

2825 Jamieson, Gusing-ime, a smoothing iron, a Gipsey 
term, South of S, 2862 Illustr. Lend. Ne^vs 18 Jan. 75/1 
‘Goosing*., appear.s to have been the fate of lively M. 
Edmond About's last new play. 

Gooseberry (gu'zbgri). Forms: 6 gose, 
gows-, 6-8goos-, 7gous-,9 guse-, 6- goose-: 
and see Berry. [Piob. f. Goose sb. ■< Berry sb. 

The grounds on which plants and fruits have received 
names associating them with animals are so commonly in- 
e^licabJe, that the want of appropriateness in the meaning 
afiords no sufficient ground for assuming that the word 
is an etymologizing corruption, e, g. of Du. kruisbesie, G. 
krastsbeere, or oi a hypothetical *gorseberty or *groseberry 
(ste Groser, Groset); though the last derives some little 
support from the e.xisience of the forraGozfcLt (or*grost'll.] 

. 1 . The edible berry or fruit of any of the thorny 
species of the genus Nibes, the best known and roost 
commonly cultivated of u hich is N, Grossularia ; 
also the plant or shrub itself (more fully gooseberry- 
bush, -tree). 

• ^2532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 912 Gose berrys, 

f roiselles. 1573 Tusser Hush. xvi. (1878; 42 The Goose- 
ery, Respis and Roses. 1557 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 1. ii. 
296 All the other gifts apperiment to man (as the malice 
of this Age shapes them) are not woorlb a Goose berry. 
2620 Venner via Recta iii, 59 It is verj* good . . to 
stuffe them with sowre-grapes, or vnripe -gooseberries. 
2663 Ph. Hcnrv Diaries (1882) 131 '1‘rees received from 
Mr. Hammond. 6 Apples. 6 Corans. 6 Goosberryes. 26^ 
Wdbljdce Syst. Agrxe. (i68i) 226 Goosberrics being 
through ripe, taste the mo.st like Grapes of any of our 
English Fruits. 274J0 Somerville Hobbinol x\\. 42 Crystal 
Gooseberries Are piled on Heaps ; in vain the Parent- 
Tree Defends her luscious Fruit with pointed Spears. 
2B59 Thompson Gardener's Assist. 380 In the gooseberry 
and currant, the leaves have chiefly performed their office 
when the fruit is ripened off. 

+ 2. Extended to the other species of JUdes ; see 
CuBB.tNT 2. 06 s. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixx. 635 The Ribes or beyond sea 
gooseberries. Ibid. yi. xx. 682 7'he blacke gooseberies 
growe of them selues in moyst vnioyled places. Ibid. 683 
Ribes rubrum ; in Engli'^h Reddel.oosebwries, beyond-sea 
Gooseberries, Bastard Corintbes. 2655 Moufet & Bennet 
Health's Improv. 11746) 319 Red Gooseberries. 

3 . Applied to various shmbs resembling the 
gooselierry (sense i ) in some way, as American 
^ooaQhQTTj,JIeterotrichum patens or//, niveum ; 
Barbados gooseberry, fereskia actileata ; Cape 
gooseberry, Physalis edulis or P. peruviana', 
Coromandel gooseberry, Averrhoa Carambola ; 
Little gooseberry {Austral.), Buchanania jnaii- 
gpides; Otaheite or Tahiti gooseberry, P/iyl- 
lanthus distichus. 


2847 Leichhardt Jrnl. xiv. 497 The little gooseberry-tree 
{foniogeton A rborcscens). 1864 Grisebach Flora W. Itid. 
784 Gooseberry, American. . Gco<;eberry, Barbadoes. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 543/1 Coromandel Gooseberry. ..Tahiti Goose- 
berry. 2882 J. Smith Diet. Pef. Names Plants s.v. Winter 
Cherry, The Cape Gooseberry . a native of tropical America. 

4 . Sliort for gooseberty-zvine. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. V, Ibe fond mother. . insisted upon 
her landlord’s stepping in, and laking a glass of her goose- 
berry. 2821 Lamb Elia .Ser. i. All Fools' Day, Fill us a 
icup of lhat sparkling gooseberry — we will drink no wise, 
melancholy, poUtic port on this day. . » • 1 

5 . A chaperon or, one who ‘ plays propriety with 
a pair of lovers, esp. in to play gooseberry. (Cf. 


gooseberry-picker in 

1837 J. F. Palmer D 


I Devonsh. Gloss., GuUs, a go-between 

or gooseberry. ‘To play gooseberry' is to give a pretext to 
tw'o young people to be together. 2870 Miss Bpcwghton 
Red as Rose 1. 169 Gooseberry I^may be. , but, at Ml events, 
I won’t be instrumental in making m>'se!f so. 2881 W. t.. 
Norris Matrim. I. 21 Let /he old woman choose between 
playinggooseberry or loitering bepind alone. 28S9 O. Allen 
^rttsofShemll. 218 Madame didn’t know a single word of 
•English and was, -therefore, admirably adapted. .for enact- 
ing with effect the part of the common or garden gooseberry. 
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GO OSEBEBRY-EO OIi. 

6. slang, 0/^^^iJW<?/^^n7-thedeuce(DEUCE2a); 
esp. to flay (f nf) old gooseberry-, to make havoc 
(f see also quot. 1796). 

1796 Grose's Diet, yulg. (ed. 3) s.v.. He played 

up old gooseberry among them ; said of a person wno, by 
force or threats, suddenly puts an end to a riot or disturb- 
ance. 1827 Sporting Mag, XXI. 144 Several of the gentle- 
men rode over the dressed grounds and played old goose- 
berry with them. 1844 DicKt-ns Afari, Cliuz. xxxvm. I’ll 
play Old Gooseberry with the ofhee, and make'you glad to 
buy me out at a good hich figure. 1865 H. Kingsley 
Hiltyarsef Burtons III. xiii. 149 You should have a tea- 
stick, and take them [dogs] W the tail . . and lay on like 
old gooseberry'. 1883 Lo. R. Gower Aly Revtin. II. .\xvii. 
249 A great gale.. played old gooseberry with the boats. 

7 . attrib. and Cotnh, 

a. attributive, as goosebeny-httsh, -cream^ :/h«V, 
-feasty ~f lidding, -shoio^ ‘tart, -tree, -xvine, b. ob- 
jective, as gooseberry-grower, c. similalive, as 

goosebcrry-cheeh, alsogo;seberry-0ye {ci.goose- 
herry-eyed in S) ; gooseberry-orb ==■ prec. 

1530 Palsgr. 226/2 *Goseberr>’ bussbe, groseUlitr, 2548 
Turner Plames of Herbes 88 Vua crispa is also called 
Grossularia, in english a Groscr bushe, a Goosebery 
bush. 177X Richardson in Pbil. Trans, LXI. 183 On the 
‘goosberry-bush and currant the same Aphides may be 
found, a 1658 Cleveland Poems (1677) First on her 
■*Goosberry Cheeks I mine eys Blasted. 2706 Cioset Rari-, 
tics (N.), To make *Gooseberry-Cream. 1789 Wolcot (P. 
V\ndti.T) Subj,/or Painters j8i 2 II. 174 How sweetly 
roll your ^Gooseberry Eyes. j886 Ruskin Prseterita I, 
422 A portly gentleman with gooseberry eyes. 2825 Hose 
Every-day Bk. I. 437 What are c.alled the * •Gooseberry 
fairs’ by the wayside, whereat heats are run upon half- 
killed horses, or donkeys. Sporting A!ag, VIII. 274 
The late Bath annual *gooseberry feast. 1834-43 Southey 
Z?^c/o>*cxxxix. 11848) 348/2 He was much esteemed among 
the Class of *Gooseberry Growers. 1803 Jane Porter 
■ Thaddeus (1826) III. v. 102 When Ishe) compared .. Pem- 
broke’s dark and ever-animated eyes, with the *gooseberry 
orbs of Lascelles. 1769 Mrs. RArrALu Ettg, pfousek/n 
(1778) i83*Gooscberry Pudding, Sporting Mag.VWl. 

274 The annual *gooseberry shew, held at the house of 
Mr. Robert Huxley. 1839 Thompson Ganleneds .Assist, 
559 The great number of gooseberry shows held in Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 
iSp After imprudently eating *gooseliCrry tart, she w^ 
seized with violent pain, 01532 Du Wes Jnirod, Fr. in 
Palsgr. 914 •Gowsbery tre, groiselier, 1707 Cnrios. in 
JJusb. « 5 - Card. 197 Fig-trees, Quince-Trees, Goosherry- 
Trees, *707 Sir J. More England's Interest {liite-p.), 
How to Malte. .*Gooseberry, and Mulberry Wines. 

8. Special comb,: gooseberry-cateipillar, ?the 
caterpillar of the gooseberiy-moih ; gooseberry- 
eyed a, (see quot.) ; gooseberry-louse « Har- 
veht-Sug; gooseberry-moth., the niagpie-moih 
{Abraxas grossnlariaiaV, gooseberry -picker, one 
who picks gooseberries, colloq, a chaperon (so 
gcoseberty ‘picking vbl. sb,) ; gooseberry-pie, (^) 
a pie made of goosebemes, etc.; {p') (see quot. 
1879) ; gooseberry-season, the time wlien goose- 
berries are ripe, esp. in big gooseberry season, the 
time of year when the newspapers have plenty of 
spaceto record trifles; gooseberry-wig (seequot,). 

1882 Garden 6 May 319/3 A sharp look out must now be 
kept for •Gooseberry caterpillars. 1796 Grose’s Diet, yulg. 
Tongue (ed. 3I, *Gooseberry,eyed, one with dull grey eyes, 
like boiled gooseberrie.s. 1856 RIrs. Caulyle Lett. 1 1 . aooThe 
new insect called ‘ harvest bugs or ‘ *gooseberry lice . . im- 
ported in some American plants. x8i6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
xxvi.(i8i8j II. 452 The caterpillars of the *gooseberry-moth, 
1868 Yates Rock Ahead 11. ix. In his capacity of •goose- 
berry-picker, Lord S. was led .. iiiio anything but pleasant 
pastures. x838 J. Payn Alyst. Mirhridge III, xli. 128 He 
had a sort of * Don't mind me ' way with him that made 
him quite the perfection of a ‘ gooseberry-picker 2747 Mbs. 
Glasse Cookery A custard is very good with the*goose- 
berrypie. 1766G0LDSM. /K vii, Go helpyour motlier to 
makethegooseberrypie.^ 1879 Britten &Hollano 
Gooseberry pie, Epitobiunt hirsutuui L., from the smell of 
the !eave.s. 1787 ‘G. Gambado’ Acad. Horsemen <2809) 26 
How to make up a good stout, .dose of physic for your wife 
or servants, in the •gooseberry season. 1796 Grose's Diet. 
V nig. Tongue ed.3), *Gooseberry wig, a large frizzled wig; 
perhaps, from a supposed likeness to a gooseberry bush. 

Goo'seherry-foo*!. [Fool j^.2J 

1 . A dish made of gooseberries stewed or scalded 
and pounded with cream. 

X719 D Ui^EY Pilh HI. 9 A rich clouted Cream, or a 
Gooseberry-Fool. 1775 J ekyll Corr, 30 May, I must thank 
gooseberrj’ fool. x8B6 J. K. 

///^’»^A/x.i 889) 70 A large dish of gooseberry, 
fool that was standing to cool *» & j 

Cemi 1888 /-".O ' =5 Oct. 378 Gooseberry-fool-green velvet. 
7'“- P 0 P«'M pUnt-name: a. Willow-herb 
i^pilohum lnrmtum\ also called gooseberry-tie-, 

b. (Ptilmonaria officinalis^ 

1794 MaktvN Rousseau's Bot. xix:. avi The hajrv enrt tof 
Fre ch Willt>wl..vi|lgarly known by the name o 7 CodlfnJ 
and Cream, or Goosberry Fool, from the smell of the 
7858 . Ladv WtLKjNsoN (Fee* .y 7= j 

Cowslip of Jerusalem. .Gooseberry.rool,/>«/,;,j,„rtr/rt. 

6oo*Se-bill. Used as a name for things resem- 
bling the bill of a goose. 

1 . Tht^\tiTiX Galium Aparinei ~ Goose-grass 2. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal Suppl., Goose bill, Aparine. xB86 
Syd.Soc. Lex., Goostbill, the Galium aparine, in reference 
to the serrated edges of the leaves and their resemblance 
lo the rough edges of the mandibles of the goose. 

f 2 . A kind of forceps for extracting bullets, etc. 
-(Cf. Crow-bill 2.) Obs, 


1676 Coles, Goos-bitl, a Chirurgeons instrument of the 
s.ame use as a Crow-bill. 1706 in Piiilui-s led. Kersey). 
1823 in Cradb TcchuoL Diet. 

8. Naut. (See quot.) 

X735-40 Dychb Si. Pardon Did., Goose-hill, a particular 
sail used at sea, when a ship goes before the wind, or with 
a quarter wind. 

Goo*Se-cap. ? Ohs. [see Cap sh."^ (sense 7).) 
A booby, noodle, numskull, simpleton, fool. 

1589 Nashe Martins Mihs. Minde 45 And so will yon 
Sonnes both, like a couple of goosecaps. 1604 Dckkku 
Honest U'k. Wks. *873 II. 8t Out you Guiles, you Goose- 
caps, you Gudgeon-eaters I *638 Ford Fancies iv. 1, What 
a wise goose-cap hast thou shew'd th>'selfl xyix Swirr 
yml. to Sielht 18 Apr., Did you ever sec such a blundering 
goosecap as Presto? 176A Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. X799 

I . 169 .My husband is such a goose-cap, that I can't get no 
^ood out of him at home or abroad. 2820 Miss Mitpoud 
m L'Eslrtu ge Life (1870) 11 . 121 She's a goosecap. .and 
a romp, ana a saucebox. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth v, A 
plague on thee for a cold down-hearted goose-cap. 

Hence Goose-ca‘picaI 17 . nonec-wd., foolish. 
CX785 y, Thompson’s Man 14 Nonsensical, fantastical, 
goosc-capical, coxcomical, and idiotical. 

Goo'Se-egg. iy\. ^ geesc-eggs.) The egg of a 
goose ; hence U.S, in scoring at athletic contests, 
the zero or ‘O’ showing a nriss or inability to 
'score. (Cf. Diick’s-ego.) 

41594 P. PL Crette 23$. His chyn ivif* a cbo! lolledc As 
greet as a gos eye. 23^ Tbfa'Isa Barth. De P. R. xviii, 
xxxiii. (1495) 795 The cocodrill Jayeth eggys in the londe 
that Len gretter than goos eggys. Ibid. xix. Ixxxiit. 9x4 
Geys egges ben grete and harile to defye. 2577 Uoogk 
Hcresbach's Husb. iv, (1586) 164 Of Goose Egges . , never 
sec under a Henne above five. 1650 B. Discolliminium 30 
One Mother Huggin..got all the goose-egg.s, hen-eggs, 
and duck-eggs slie could. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 294 It . . grows to the size of a goose-egg. x886 N. y. 
Times July (Cent.), The New York players presented the 
Boston men with nine unpalatable goose eggs m their [base- 
ball] contest on the Polo Grounds j'esterday. 

b. attrib. goose-eg£r moth, Cilix compressa. • 

1819 G. Samouellc Entomot. Compend. 254, 

Goo’se-flesh, goo’seflesh. 

1 . 'J'he flish of a goose. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 66x Caro aucina, go.seflescbe. 
CX520 L. Rv.Visas.wTs. Noble Ly/e 11. x. Lj b in Babees Bk., 
The gose fle>sh is very grosc of nature in dtsiestion. 

2 . A rough, pimply condhion of ibe .skin, resem- 
bling that of a plucked goose, produced by cold, 
fear, etc. ; horripilation. (Cf. Goosk-skin 2.') 

? 1810 Coleridge Lit, Rem, (1839) IV. 342 TTie very term by 
which the German New-Birthitesexpressit is enough to give 
one goose-flesh. ^ x868 Browning Ringff Bk. vm. 282 'J'his 
cold day ! . . Guido must be all goose-flesh in his hole. 1876 
Duhrino Dis. Skin 29 The condition known as cniis an- 
serina, or goose-flesh. 2880 Browning Clive 192 The 
memory of that moment makes goose-flesh rise 1 
fig. 1864 Lowell Study lyind. (x886> 123 Irritating every 
pore of his vanity, like a dry north-east wind, to a gooseflesn 
of opposition and hostility. 

attrib. and Comb. 1851 Thackeray in Scrihneds Mag. II . 
134/2 The Exhibition, was. .a CTcat love-inspiring, goose- 
flesli-bringing sight. 2859 O. W. Hol-mcs Pryf, Brrakf.-t, 
xi, Such a * gooseflesh ' shiver ran over my skin. 

Hence {nonce-xodsl) Qoo’seflesliing ppl, a., giving 
one * gooseflesh ' ; Goo'sefleshy a,, ol or pertaining 
to 'gooseflesh*. 

• 2894 G. S. Lavard Tennyson ff Illustrators ii, 26 The 
true goose-fleshy appearance that would be lost in the 
warmth of the studio. 1895 Clark Russell Convict Ship 

I I . xxvi. 159 ‘ It s a gooseilcshing discipline said Captain 
Barrett. 

Goo’se-foot. Used as the name of various 
objects resembling the foot of a goose. 

1 , A plant bclongingto one of the various species 
of the genus Chenopodium ; so called from the 
shape of the leaves. PL goosefoots. 

The Eng. name seems to have been a translation from the 
Ger. A Lat. plant-nameof the same etymological meaning, 
Chennpus (Gr. XRvoirovO occurs in PHny. 

1548 I'uRNER Names of Herbes H iij b, Pes anserinus is 
called in duch gensz [mispr. geusz) fusz and it may be called 
in englihhe Goosc-foie.^ XSSS Eden Decades 262 The herbe 
cauled Chenopode (which sume caule goose foote). 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 528 The hearb goosefoot is 
venemous to swine. 2657 W. Coles /I naw in Eden cceix. 
^7 Goose-foot or Sowoane. 2698 J. Pctiv'cr in Phil. 
Trans. XX. 401 With Leaves somewhat like our Goosefoot. 
1738 Deerinc Catal. Sti*p. 34 The other Goosefoot. .called 
by some Country People Fat Hen. X794 Maktvn Rousseau's 
Bot. xvii. 22X Such are all the Goose-foots, of which there are 
no less than twenty species. x86x Miss Vv.KrcFtower, PI. IV, 
38 The goose-foots., and other unattractive plants. 1872 
Oliver Elent. Bot. 11. 224 Artifidal Shagreen used to be 
made by pressing a piece of leather upon the seeds of White 
Goosefoot so as to raise a warted surface. 

H. The plant Aspalathus Chenopoda, 

1848 Rural Cycl. II. 480 Goosefoot.. R beautiful, yellow- 
flowered, evergreen, Cape-of-Good-Hope shrub. 

2 . Something arranged or made in the shape of 
a goose’s foot ; e.g. a three-branched hinge, or a 
number of roads diverging from a common point. 
'SIX. goose-feet, \^Y. patte d'oie^ 

xSx6-x 7 in Willis & Clark Cambridge I.,. 4*7 Le 

gosfoie ad magnam portam occidentalcm collegii. 27x2 
j. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 29 A Goose-foot, which 
leads into the great Walks. Ibid. 54 'I’he Walks of these 
Goose-feet center every one upon the Spouts of the Water- 
work. 1741 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLI. 683 The Goose- 
foot formed by the Valve being much more compounded. 
GoO’Se - ^ass. Forms: a, see Goose and 


Grass. / 3 . 6-8 erron. goose-grease. The popular 
name of various plants, most of which are or were 
formerly used as lood for geese. 

1 . Silver-weed {Polenlilla Anserma). 

a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 41 Tanacetum 
album, gosegresse. c 2400 Afed. tyks. 1 dh C. (Henslow 2899) 
99 'lak plaunteyn, gosgres, anid] housleke. c 1440 Promp. 
Piirv. 204/1 Gosysgres, or camorochc, or wylde tanzy. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal Suppl,, Goosegras was sometime called 
A igentina. 1691 Ray N. C. lyords 32 Goose grass. Goose 
itiX\s\Q, Argent inn. 2707 Mortimer //« xA 240 Goose grass 
or Wild Tansie Is a IVeed that strong Clays are very subject 
lo. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 71 Poientilla 
anseiinn, . . Goose-grass. 

2 . Cleavers {Galium Aparine\ 

Hence applied with distinctive epithet to other species of 
Caliton, as in \ Dovnty-s'alk Coosegrass, ?some variety of 

G. scabrnvi (Withering PL 1796); Yellow Goosegrnss, 
Our Lady’s Bedstraw. G. verum (Britten & H., citing 
Rural Cycl.), Possibly quot. c 1400 (sense j) Xiongs to 
this sense. 

0. x538TuRNERZ/^r//wj', Goosgyrs, 1578 Lvte 

Dodoens IV. Ixxiv. 538 Cluier or Goosegrasse hath many 
•smal stjuare branches. 2657 Coles Adam in Eden 
clxxxvii. 202 It is called in English.. Goosegrasse, Cleavers 
(or Clivers). ^ 2779 Mrs, Delany Life < 5 * Corr. Ser. 11. II. 
425 The specimen of goose grass or cleavers that you enclos’d 
is the right sort. x86o AU Year Round No. 48. 508 'The 
seeds of avens have one single hook, those of agrimony and 
goosegrass many. x86r Miss Pratt Floiver. PL HI. 153 
(Goose-grass or Cleavers) . . This plant is said to have its 
name from the fondness of that bird for its herbage. 

2530 Palsgr. 226/2 Gose grece, an herbe. _ 1387 
Mascall Govt, Cattle i. (16001 15 Likewise the iuice of 
cleuers, or goose grease, 2692 RayW. C. I fiords 25 Hariff 
and Catchweed; Goose-grease, Aparine. 2731 Bailey, 
HartJP and Catchweed, Goose Grease. 

3 . Purple goose-grass, field madder or spur- 
\vort {Sherardia arvensls). Obs. 

Names of Herbes 12 ItlAlysson Plinii]h:i.p 
Icaues lyke madder ana purple floures, it maye be named in 
Englishe purple goosgrafe isic). 

■4. The wild grass Bromns mollis. 

185^ G. JojiNSTON Nat. Hist. E. Bord.l.zxx Bronms 
.Goose-grass: Bull-grass. \8yf\CiNorlhumblti.Gloss. 
5 . U.S. a. ^ The dooT-wcecX, Polygonum avitu- 
lare' {Cent. Diet.), h. ‘Low spear-gra^s, Poa 
annua' {Stand. Did.). 

Goo*se-grease. The melted fat or ^ease of 
the goose. See also Goose-grass 2 0 . 

1398 I'rf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xlilt, (1495! 6*0 
Oyneons helpyth ache of reynes wyth gose grece or wytfi 
bony. 1523 Fitzhlrb. Husb. § 43 Let thy terre be medled 
with oyle, gose grease, or capons grease, these three be the 
besic. 2657 W; Coles Adam in Eden 1 . 99 If they be 
anointed with it [Garden-cresse], and Goose-grease mixed 
together. 2846 J. Ba.yter Libr.Pract. Agrtc. (cd. 4J]L 
150 Some farmers place great reliance on goose-grease, 1875 

H. C. Wood Theraf (1879) 5B2 Mutton suet and jtoose* 
grease nre famous In domestic medicine, but are simply 
valuable because, if well prepared, they are less apt than 
some other fat.s to become rancid. 

G-oo'seherd. Also Gozzaed. [f. Goose sh. 

+ Hekd One who tends a flock of geese. 

* 4 --» *773 [For the form gosherd see Gozzard]. *577 
Harrison England in. 11.(18771 11. 25 Their geese are driuen 
to the field like beards of caltell by a goose heard. *870 
Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm. 3x4 A gooseherd, it is said, c.in 
distinguish every goose in the flock by the tones of its voice- 
.2892 Swinburne Studies (1894) 232 The democratic theatri- 
cals of Galilean geese and gooseherds. 

‘ Goo'se-house. 

1 . A small house or shed in which geese are shut 
up for the night. 

2474-5 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees^ 1 . 95 Prole flagg- 
ynge de le goyshous. 1516-27 Ibid. 106 Laboranti ad le 
Ciow-ehouse. 2616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Famte 77 
They must be put into the Goose-house, and kept asunder 
with hurdles. 2832 Miss Mitford I'Hlu^e Ser. v. 254 
Pigsties, goose-houses, and hen-houses out of number. 

2 . A village lock-up. 

• 2842 P, Parley's Ann, II. 241 Several others were-- 
dragged off to what in the country is called, the goose-house 
— that is, the cage. 2847-89 in Halliwell. 

Qooseling’, obs. lorm of Goslia’G. 
GoO'Se-neck, A name given to things shaped 
like the neck of a goose. 

1 . Naut. (See quots. 1769 and 1867.) 

2688 S. Sewall Diary 29 Nov., About 12 at night .* the 
whipstaf is somehow loosed from the Gooseneck, * 75 ° 
Oentl. Alag'.yiTNl. 25 The tiller was unshipped and tn® 
goose-neck shifted, 2769 Falconer Did. A/anne 
Goose-neck, a sort of iron hook fitted/On the inner end ol a 
boom, and introduced into a clamp of iron, or eye-boit, 
which encircles the mast, or is fitted to some other place in 
the ship, so that it may be unhooked at pleasure. ^ 2035 
Marry AT Olio. Podr. v. He perceived the half of a mainti^ 
sail yard.. lying on fhe goo'se-necks. 2B67 Smyth 
Word-bk., Goose-neck, a curved iron, fitted outside the 
after-chains to receive a spare spar, properly the swinging 
boom, a davit. , ..j 

2 . Aleck. A pipe or piece of iron, etc. curved iiKe 
the neck of a goose. 

2843 J. A. Ransome Implem. Agric. 52 A collar diain .. 
having what is technically termed a ‘ goose neck pa- S 
through one of its links, which is made circular for 
sion. a 2864 Gesner Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865 77 The p ^ 
connecting the gooseneck and worm. *870 Conf. ^ J 
Petrolia xi. 164 A conducting tube, called a Sopsc-ntcK , 
which' it resembled in shape. 2875 Knight Dtci.Mecn., 
Goose-neck.. 0 . nozzle having a univcrsal-joint connwtion to 
the stand-pipe on a fire-engin^ 2888 f'^ektuyods Uict. 
AUch. Ettgin., Goose Neck, the bent rod by which the tap 
hole in a casting ladle is opened and closed. 
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3. (See quot.) 

1854 Miss Baker Northamptcmsh, Gloss., Goose-neck, a 
twisted stick with two sharp points to run into the thatch, 
to prevent the wind blowing it up. 1884 in Cassell. 

Goo'se-^uill. 

1. One ol the quills or wing-feathers of a goose ; 
hence, a pen made of such a feather. 

1552 Huloet, Goose quyll, calamus anserinus. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior-^^\ We write with goose quilles. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham, 11. ii. 359 Many wearing Rapiers, are 
affraide of Goose-quils. 1658 Manton Exp, Jitde verse 3. 
Wks. 1871 V. 98 The goose-quill hath smote antichrist 
under the fifth rtb, 1773 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
327 Two wires of about the size of a goose quill. 1834 F. 13. 
Head Bubbles 0/ Brunnen 138 Sensations on the eye and 
ear which the goose*quiH has not po^ver to impart. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 148 A fat philosopher sitting writ- 
ing in a peaceful library with a goo.se quill. 

attrib, 2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 38 
The.se aboue named goosequil braccahadocheos. x66i 
Walton Afi^ler (ed. 3) x. 172 Three. .Goose-quil floats, 
t b. A writer, author, nonce-use. Obs. 

2600 Summers Last Will Wks. (Grosart) VI. 1A9 

Bowles, cards and dice, you are the true jiberal sciences, lie 
ne*re be Goo.se-quil, gentlemen, while 1 Hue. 

■ 1 2. Naut. (.See qnot. ; cf. Goose-wing 2.) Obs, 
Falconer Diet. A/ar/«^’(i78o>, Catgyier le point de 
la voile quiest so 7 is le venty to haul up the lee-clue-garnel, 
or goose-quill ol a sail. 

Hence t Goos?qui*llian a. . 

1610 Histrio-ju, irr. D4, Not while goosequillian Posthast 
holds his pen. 

' Groosexy (gTi'seTiV [f. Goose sb. -v -ekt.] 

1. Silliness such as isattributed to the goose, rare. 

2642 Milton A/ol. S/neci. vux. Wks. (1851) 310 The Ipfty 

nakednesse of your Latinizing Barbarian, and the finicall 
gooscry of your neat Sermon-actor. ^ 1875-^ CarlVle in 
Jilem Tennyson 11897) H- *35 Goldie was just an Irish 
blackguard, with a fine brain. .and a great fund of gooserj*. 

2. A place in which geese are kept ; a collection 
of geese. 

2828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iii. 293 They .set up., 
a cackle which might rival the din of their own gqoseries at 
feeding-lime. 2831 Blackzv. Mag. XXX. 506 On its tiptoes 
rose the entire Gooscry— flap went every wing. 

Goo'se-sMn. 

1. The skin of a goose. 

2700 Floyeb Cold Baths i. ii. 38 Excessive Cold, which 
contracts the Skin like a Goose-Skin. 

2. = Goose-flesh 2; 

(2638 Rawlev ir. Bacon's Life d* Death 150 A Rugged Skin, 
such as they call a Goose Skin (ori^. de ettie spisstqriy quant 
vocant anseritiatn), which is, as tt were, Spongie.] 2785 
J. Trusler Mod, Times III. 157 He draws back when they 
are addressing him, os if contamination was in their breath, 
and is all eooseskin at a low hred man. 2824 Miss Ferrier 
Inker, ii. Her skin began to rise into what is vulgarly termed 
goose-skin. 2836 Lady Dacre in L’ Estrange Friendships 
Miss Mitford 1x882) I. 319 The learning .she displays .. 
gives me, what the poor people call the ‘ goose-skin —a sort 
of vague sensation of awe. 1872 Huxley Phys. xii. 270 
* Horripilation * or ‘ goose-skin 2896 A llbnit's Spst. Med. 
I. 34Z The skin is pale, and owing to the contraction of the 
unstriped muscle fibres, presents the appearance called 
‘goose-skin 

3. A thin soft kind of leather. Also ailrib. 

1826 Morn Herald xsi Yiox\t Evety-day A^T- 

The ladies all wore a goose-skin underdress, in compliment 
to the north-easter. 2889 in Century Diet. 

4. The impression made upon copal by the sand 
or gravel in which it is found. 

2859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in frnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
437 'fhe ‘goose-skin’, which is the impress of sand or 
gravel.. To clear the goose-skin of dirt. 

Hence Goo'se-skiiinetl, Goo'se-stinny adjs.y 
affected with ‘ goose-skin \ 

2844 Dickens Chimes' \y A breezy, goose-skinned, blue- 
nosed, .. tooth-chattering place it was, to wait in. 1878 
Lady Herbert tr. Hiibner's Ramble ii. ii. 258 It was the 
terrible revolver which had already made me feel goose- 
skinny on leaving Yokohama. 

G00*se-step. Mil, An elementary drill in 
which the recruit is taught to balance his body on 
either leg alternately, and swing the other back- 
wards and forwards. 

2806 Sir R. WiLS'iN yml. 11 Feb., The balance or goose- 
step introduced for their practice excites a fever of dUgust. 
2825 D. L Richardson Sonriets 32 Oft with aching bones, I 
marched the goose-step, cursing Serjeant Jones. 1887 T. A. 
Trou ope What / remember II. ix. 164 You mu>t have 
superintended a course of instruction in the goose-step ‘m 
your day. . • 

Hence Goo*se-step v. in/r, to practise this drill. 
2879 Barinc-Goui.d Gennany I. 297 He sees them 
[recruit.<l posturing, goose-stepping, tumbling (etc.). 

Goo'se-wing. 

1. The wing of a goose, j; Sometimes used as 
a type of what is of trifling value. In quot. 1630 
with allusion to the feathers used for arrow.s. 

2377 Lancu P. pi. B. IV. 36 Thei ne gj'ueth nou3ie of god 
one gose wynge. 2549 Latimer jth Senn. bef Edw. VI 
(Arb.i 113 He was not able togiue so much as a gose wynge : 
for they were none of by.s to g>’ue. 2550 Crowley Epigr. 
470 'I'hey invent idle othes, by the goose w\mg. ‘ 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb iv. (1586) 188 b, If any thing 
remaine, not washed away, you must sweepe it out with a 
Goose wing. 2586 Bright iv. 27 Water fowleare 

not of melanchoiicke persons to be tasted, except the goose- 
wings. 2630 3. Taylor AYater P.) Wks. 1. 107/1 S^rch 
the Chronicles, It is most plaine, That the Goose-wing braue 
conquests did obmine. 
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2. A'aut. (See qiiots. ; cf. Goose-quill 2.) 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng, Sea-men 29*Put out a 
goose-winge, or a hullocke of a sayle. 2627 — Seamatls 
Gram. ix. 41 For more haste vnparrell the mizen yard and 
lanch it. and the saile ouer her Lee quarter, and fit Giuesat 
the further end to keepe the yard steady, and with a Boome 
boome it out ; this we call a Goose-wing. 2769 Fa» coner 
Diet. Marine (1780), Goose-wings of a sail, the clues or 
lower corners of a ship’s main-sail or fore-sail, when the 
middle part is furled or tied up to the yard. 2836 Marrvat 
Midsh. Easy xxvi, 'I hose on deck were, .setting the goose- 
wings of the mainsail, to prevent the frigate from being 
pooped a second lime. 2867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bh., 
Goose-wings of a Saily the situation of a course when the 
bunt-Hne.s and lee-clue are hauled up, and the weather-clue 
down. . . A^so applied to the fore and main sails of a schooner 
or other two-masted fore-and-aft • vessel ; when running 
before the wind she has these sails set on opposite sides. 

Hence Goo’se-winged a. 

2869 Mayne Reid's Mag. June 51^ We beheld a large 
ship lying-to under goose-winged main-top-sail and storm- 
'stay-sails. 2883 Clark Russell Sailors' Lang.y Goost' 
when the weather clew of a course is down and the 
•lee clew and the buntlines hauled up. 

• Goosey (g/?'sij. ALogoosy,goosi0. [f. Goose 
sh. -Y.J A childish or playful diminutive of Goose 
sb.y applied to persons. Also goosey-goosey, 
goosey-gander (from the nursery rime ‘ Goosey, 
goosey, gander, Whither did you wander?'). 

asZsS WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Elegy Wks. 1816’ IV. 368 Or 
where wert thou, O goddess of the fiddle? To suffer Air t join 
with Goosy Gander, Cock Robin, Horner, and High-diddle 
diddle. 1842 in Haliiwell A 92 Goosy goosy 

gander! Where shall I wander? 2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
J om's C. i. 8 Do you think all the world are set on him as 
you are, you goo.sie? 2862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xW\\y 
That goosey-gander Alwright. 2868 F. Locker Nice Cor- 
respon leutl’w, His bride was a goosey I 2878 M. E. Jackson 
Chaperons Cares I. xi. 150 ‘ Dare say you do, but I am not 
such a goosey-goosey.’ 

Gooshet, ob.s. Sc. form of Gusset. 

Goo'sified, tp^s, noncc-ivd. Affected with 

* goose-rte-<h *. 

*837 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 240 [He] .shrunk up as 
if twenty thousand pins had been thrust into him ; his flesh 
goosified, his mouth puckered up. 

Goosish (g«’sij\ a. [f. Goose sh, + -tsh.] 
Goose-like, silly, stupid. 

tfX374 Chaucer Troylus xn, 535 (584) Yet gan she him 
biseche, .. For to te war of goorish peples speche, That 
dremen thinges whiche that never were. 2863 Reader 
29 Dec. 726/2 Tbe^ droll carvings of asinine preachers and 
goosish congregations. 

' Hence Goo-sishness. 

2B64 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 220 This creature, with her 
goo.sishness, and her self-conceit. 

Qoosling, obs. foim of Gosling. 

Goossy, variant of Gussie *SV., pig. 1 

Qoost(e, obs. form of Ghost. 

Goosy Cg?7'si), a. Also goosey, [f. Goose sb, 
-f-yi.] Goose-like. 

1. Resembling a goose ; hence, foolish, silly. 

2822 Ora <5- yuaei IV. 263, I wanted a hearth-rug.. and I 

would have a swan in the middle of it; but. .when it was 
done, the swan looked so goosey that I was ashamed of 
it. 2856 Carlyle Remin. (1881 < II. 201 A foolish, goosey, 
innocent but very vulgar kind of mortal. 1869 Contentp. 
Rev. XL 356 Mr. Riviere’s ‘ Fox and Geese ’ made us laugh, 
the geese in conclave over the prostrate fox were so wonder- 
fully goosy. 2872 Carlyle in Mrs. C.'s Lett, 1. 113 A goosey 
maid-servant at Mainhill. 

2. Of the skin : In the condition of ‘ goose-flesh \ 

2857 Chamb. yVwA VIII. 191 As if an instrument of that 

kind would ever persuade me out of a goosey sensation in 
the calyes. 28^ Jefff.ries Amaryllis at Fair 3 The skin 
of her arm.s became ‘ goosey * directli’. 

Hence Goo sioess. 

1888 Miss Tytler Blackball Ghosts I. xi. 241 You are the 
goosiest goose, Lucy. I am rather tired of your goosiness. 

Goot, Goote, obs. forms of Goat, Gote. 
Gopher ^b.^ U. S. Also 9 gophir, 

[?Said to be ad. coXomdX.V.gaufre. 

According to Webster 1848-64, gaufre was used byjhe 
French settlers in North America as a name for various 
burrowing animals, and is a transferred use ai gaufre honey- 
comb (see Gofer, Goffer- ; cf. the vb. ‘ to honeycomb as 
expressing the action of such animals.] 

1. A burrowing rodent of the genera Geomys and 
Thomomys \ a pocket gopher or pouched rat. 

2812 BrackenrIdge Views Louisiana (1814' 58 The 
Gopher .. lives under ground, in the prairie-s, and is also 
found east of the Mississippi. 2842 Cksuxu N. Amer.lnd. 
(1844) Il.’liv. 165 The subterraneous whistle of the busy 
gophirs that were ploughing and vaulting the earth beneath 
us. 1856 Bryant Poems, Prairies 64 The gopher mines 
the grougd Where stood their swarming cities. 2883 B. 
Harte Carguinez Woods vii- 161 [She] went like a squirrel 
up a tree or down like a gopher in the ground. 

2. A burrowing or ground squirrel of the sub- 
fanrily Spennophilince ; a spermophile.^ 

2874 CouES Birds N. W. 357 Gopher \ Frontier vernacular 
name for all the ground-'^quirrels iSpcrmophili) indiscrimi- 
nately, 2883 Leisure Hour 4,75^ Wumbersof.. grey. .land 
squirrels (gophersj scampered, over the flats. . 

3. A burrowing land-tortoise \ Testudo Carolina) y 
of nocturnal habits, common in the southern U S. 

2792 W. Bartram Carolina 18 The dens, or caverns dug j 
.. in the sand hills, by the great land-tortoise, called here 
Gopher, present a very singular appearance. 1845 Lyell 
Trav. N. Amer. I. 161, I frequently observed the holes of 
the gopher, a kind of land-tortoise. 2884 Times 18 Apr. 8 | 


They varj,* this with a fish or gopher caught in the lakes or 
woods, the gopher being a species of Land turtle. 

4. A large burrowing snake of the southern 
United States. A\^o gopher-snake, {Cent, Diet.) 

28^-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (z88S) III. 367 Spilotes coupen 
known by the negroes as the indigo or gopher-snake. 

5. Alining. A gopher-drift a.y. 

2881 gopher-drif]. 

6 . athib. and tomb. y 0 .% gopher-hilly -pclt\ also 
gopher-drift (see quot.) ; gopher-hole, (a) the 
opening of a gopher’s burrow ; {b) (see Gopher 
V. 2) ; gopher-man, ‘ asafe-hlower ( Thieved slang) ’ 
{Cent Diet.); gopher-plum, -root (see qiiots.). 

2M2 Raymond Mining Gloss., Gopher or *Gopher-drifly 
.an irregular prospecting-drift, following or .seeking the ore 
without regard to maintenance of a regular grade or section. 
2842 Gatlin N. Amer. hid. (18441 II, liv. 166 Over an 
•extended plain are seen, like *gophlr hills, their excavations 
ancient and- recent. 2865 N, Y. Herald in Morn. Star 
R Feb., Some of our troops covering themselves from the fire 
by resort to the ‘gopher holes in the vicinage. 1883 Steven- 
son Silverado Sq. 90 The meanest boy could leadThem 
miles out of their way to see a gopher-hole. 1891 Century 
Mag, Nov. 62, I cannot pay for a team each year with 
*gopher pelts as others do. 2893 Funk's 6 taud. Diet., 
*Gopher-phnn, the Ogeechee lime {Nyssa capUata). 1889 
Century Dict.y *Gopher-rooty a low rosaceous shrub, Chryso- 
balanus oblongifolius, with extensively creeping under- 
CTCund sterns, found in the sandy pine-barrens of Florida, 
Georgia, and Alabama, 

Gopher Cg^« fb-i), sb,^‘ fa. Heb. nrj gdfher.'] 
The tree of the wood of which the ark was made. 
Chiefly in comb, gopher-wood : applied in U. S. 
to the yellow-wood {Cladrasiis iinclorici). 

2611 Bible Gen. vi. 14 Make thee an Arke of Gopher- 
wood. 2856 Aird Poet. Wks. xoi There to a pillar of black 
gopher-wood Brought near, a fettered prisoner he stood. 
1867 Jean Ingelow Doom i. 20 Where the palm, The 
almug, and the gophirshot their heads. 

Gopher, sb.^ : see Gofer. 

Gopher sj), o. U. S. [f. Gopher sb.^] 

1. To act like a gopher ; to burrow. 

1893 Scribner s Mas;. Apr. .-j^h At' first were those who 
..gophered under the mighty walls of the temple. 

2. ‘ In Mining, to begin or carry on mining opera- 
tions at hap-hazard, or on a small scale; mine 
without any reference to the possibility of future 
permanent development. Such mine-openings are 
frequently called gopher-hoks and coyote-holes 
(Pacific States) ’ {Cent. l)ict.\ 

Gopher, variant of Goffer. 

Gopin, goping, goppen, obs. ff. Gowpen. 
Qoppe, variant of Gup int., Obs. 

Gor^. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 gorr. [Of un 
known origin ; cf. Gore,] An unfledged bird. 

1683 F. Hodelston in Lond.,Gaz, No. z86o/6 The Old 
Birds of Prey, with their young Gorrs, which they were 
training up to swallow Kingdoms at once. 2847-78 Halli- 
well, CoTy a young unfledged bird. Westm. 

Gor Obs. exc. dial. [Cf. Gobmaw.] A sea-gull. 
1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 576 Seven sort of Fowls, as 
Curliew, Sea-P3'e Sea-Swallow, Gorre, and other we want 
Names for. iZ 6 ^xr\ Lonsdale Gloss. 

Gor, dial. f. Gore sb .^ ; var. Gore sb.^ Obs . ; 
ol)S. f. Gore z/.i 

Ii Gorah, gorrah. [Hottentot.] A Hottentot 
musical instrument (see quot. 1881 ). 

[2786 Sparkman Cape G. H. I. 229 This instrument Is 
called a t’Goerra, a name., tolerably expressive of the sound 
of the instrument.) 2822-4 Burchell Trav. I. 4581'heir 
chief wasconsideredagoodperformerupon ihegorah. 1834 
Pringle Afr, Sk. Poem 17 Soothed by the gorrah ’.s hum- 
ming reed. 2843 R. Moffat Mission Labours S. Afr. iv. 

58 Hisgorah soothes his solitary hours. 2881 Noble in 
Encycl. Brit.yAX. 311/1 One [musical instrument] named 
the ‘gorah ’ was formed by stretching a piece of the twi-.ted 
entrails of a sheep along a thin hollow stick, .in the manner 
of a bow and .string. At one end there was a piece of quill 
fixed into the slick, to which the mouth was applied. 

IlGoral (g 69 Tal). Zooh Alsogooral. An Indian 
antelope {Cemas goral). 

2834 Penny Cycl. II. 89/2 The Goral {A. goral) first 
described by General Hardwicke in the ‘Linnzean Transac- 
tion.s.’ 1876 Kinloch Large Game Shooting in Thibet 
Ser. 11. 21 The Gooral, like the Serow, belong.-? to the Chamois 
family . . I have several limes seen . . Gooral in the Sewalik 
hills. 2804 Westm. Gaz. 23 Jan. 3/3 There were other 
kinds^ of big game, as musk and barking deer, and goral — 
an animal not unlike the chamois. 1894 Royal Nat. Hist. 
(ed. Lyddeker) II. 257 The goral {femas goral) of the 
Himalaya. Ibid. 258 Nearly allied to the gorals are the 
..serows, or goat -antelopes [Nemorksdus), 

Goravich, variant of Gilbavage. 

Gorlj (g^-^b), a. and sb. [Of u^kno^vn origin ; 
cf. GorI; also Gobble z/.*] f A. adj. Greedy; 
voracious. '^.sh.diat. a. A greedy person ; 

b. A young bird, transf. An infant. 

2635 D. Dickson Pract. Wks. (1845) I- 76 The gluttonous 
or gorb city. 2824 Carlyle Let. 12 Nov. in Frqude I.ye 
(1882) I. XV. 256 Unhappy gorb ! I have wished it fiuther 
than I need repeat at present. jSsS-^ Jamieson, Gori’, 
a young bird. Dumfr. 2880 Antrim Do 7 vn Closs.y Coro, 
a greedy person. 

Gorbal (PF-Jhal). .Sk. f? Short for Gorblii.-, or 
deriv.3tive of Gorb. Cf. Gobble v.'] = Gob I, 

Gorb sb., Gqbblin, Gorlix. 

iBoa in JAMIESOX S.V. ycMrrns, ChiMren . often Ulte the 
bare ecrbatl, or unfledged young, of this bud, and fete.]. 
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GOBBELLIED. 
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GORE.. 


t GoTtellied, a- Obs. Jf. GonBELLT + -ED".] 
Having a protuberant belly ; corpulent. 

a 1529 Skelton Agsf. Garttesche ii, 36 Gup, gorbellyd God- 
frey ! 1538 Elyot Dict.y Dolinris agorCelyed glutton. 
'1542 Udali, Erasm. Apophth, 110 a, A great goi rebcalyed 
chuff, a XS57 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More on the Passion in 
Morels 1402/1 A greate gorbelyed gloiloii. 1596 Siiaks. 
I AV«. /K, II. ii. 93 Hang ye gorbellied knaues, .arc you 
vndone? x6^o Bulwkr Anthropomet. 259 The Gordtans 
and Muscovites, and other Gorbellied Nation.^. 1699 R. 
L’Estbange Collog. Erasm. (1711) 166 A kind of Gorbelly’d 
Kites, with crooked Beaks and Tallons. 1831 Trelawney 
Adv, Youuger Son ix. 11890) I never saw the gorbellied 
Scotch captain again. 1838 D. Jerrold Men of Charac.^ 
C. Snub it. Wks. 1864 III. 421 The gorbellied varlets, with 
mouths greasy with the goods of cheated worth. 

iransf. 15^ NASHE.jfi/fkty« Walden F 2 An vnconscion* 
able gorbellied Volume, bigger bulkt than a Dutch Hoy. 

i* Go'rljelly, (and a.) Ohs* exc. dial* [? f. 
gor^ Goue (sense i) + Belly. Cf. Sw. dial. 
gdr-balg*^ 

+ 1 . A protuberant belly. Ohs* 

15x9 Houman Vnlg 30 He had a fatie necke and a gorbely, 
x6oi CoRNWALLYES Ess. If. xxviii. (i63t) 22 As if there had 
beene no grace but in a gorbelly, 1615 T. Adams Sacrifice 
of Thank. 18 The Epicure hath a gorbelly, 1674, Josselyn 
Voy. New Eng. 21 Finding her [a she-w’oirs] Gor»belly stuft 
with flesh newly taken in. 1725 Bailey Erasm, Colloq* 
’733 About the size of Vultures . . with crooked Beaks and 
Gor-bellies. xjm BorKE Corr. (1844) HI. 744 Falsiaff, 
reproaching the Londoners. .with their gore-bellies. 

\ 3 . nonce-use. A garment with a loose belly. 

7598 E. Gii.pik Skial. (1878) 48 The French quarter slop, 
or the gorbelly, The long stockt hose, or close Venetian. 

2 . A person with a protuberant belly. 

7530 pALSGR.429/1 Se this gorbely, he is so shorte svynded 
that he can scarsely speke. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 
789 They haue called him . . gorebelly, and hook-nosed. 
7&7 Brewer Lingua v. ii. The belching gor-belly bath well 
nigh killed me. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 216 Fat, 
pursy Gorbellies. 78S6 Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bh., 
Gorbelly, an over-corpulent person. (Very com.) 

+ 3. attrib* passing into adj* s= Gorbellied a, Obs* 
* 53 * ^^loRE Confuf. Tindale Wks. 6 ^zli Y« church had 
not prouided for gorbeli glottons. xs8r J. Bell NtuidotCs 
Answ* Osor. 222 b, What if Landes and possessions long 
times englutted with gorbelly Mouncks became a p^ray to 
the spoylers. 7603 Dekker Wonderfull Yeare Fij, My 
gorbelly Host leapt halfe a yarde from the coarse. 

Go'rBet. Sc*^\\iinorth* [? f. Gorb + -et.] A 
young unfledged bird. 

? a 7557 Lyndesay Saivre 14397) in Pinkerton Scot. Poems 
Repr. (,1792) 1 1 , 89 Cry lyke the gorbetils of ane kae. 1893 
Norihumbld, Gloss., uorbii, a newly hatched bird. 
GoTble, v*^ Se, « Gobble v.'^ 

1728 Ramsay Daft Bargain 70 Raff , . lick'd his thumb, 
To gorble't up without a gloom. 7832-53 Whistle^Binkie 
(Scot. Songs) (1890) Ser. 111. 39 We'll smuir our dule By 
gorblin' up parritch and cakes. 

QoTble, vli‘ Sc, Gobble 

7835 Hogg in Eraser's Mag. XI. 337 The earl he gorbled 
a grubsome laugh. 


Go'rblin. Sc. [?f. Gorb-i--likg; cf. Gorun.] 
An unfledged bird. 

172S Ramsay Answ. to Poverty Poets Ii, (They] gape like 
gorblins to the sky. 

fGorce. Obs* Also 5 gorte, 7 gors, 8 goss. 
[f. AK. gortz, pL of gort (also OF. gord^ gourlj 
mod.Fr. dial.^^7Kr, gourd) L. gtirgit’Cvi, gurgeSf 
whirlpool. The form gorce was taken later for 
sing, and a pi. formed from it. See also Gore 
a. A whirlpool, b. (See quot. 17^6.) 

[1^0 Act 25 Edw. Ill, Stat. iv. a 4 Puree que Communes 
passages de neefs & baielx en les grantz rivers dEngleterre 
si sont sovent foitz destourbez par Ic lever de gortz, 1472 
Act 12 Edw. IV, c. 7 Ascuns . . gorces, . . molyns, mille- 
dammez, etc.] 1480 Caxton OviiCs Met. XJV. i, A lytil 
gorte . . wherin Sylla bayned her accustomably whan she 
hade hete. 7628 Coke On Litt, 5 b, A deep pit of water, 
?goJ^orgulf. 1706 PHiLLirs(ed. Kersey), .any stop 

to a River, such as Wears, Mills, Stakes, etc. which hinder 
free Passage of Ships or Boats. 1741 Viner Abruigm. 
XVI. 23 Nusance. .lies for levying of a Goss to intercept 
^e Course of Fish coming from the Sea. [xSpx North in 
Times 13 May 3/5 The construction of such a gort. .was an 
act of ownership,] 

fGorche. Obs.rarc~'‘. [? distortion of Gobge 
j/l, for^the sake of rime,'| ? A glutton. 

2577 Kcnuall Flowers oj 33 One sillie drop of 

w^er askt the glotton greedie gorche [rime scorche]. 

Gorcock (gpnkpk). Sc. and iiorl/i. dial, [f.gor 
of obscure origin (hardly, as in the case of next, 
° A?™' ^-bCK.] The male of the Ked Grouse. 

(Surtees) jeS. = gorcocks, xt. 

Came, called 

in some places the Gorcock and More-cock, Lagofus alters 
Plvm. 1794 Pickering m Buns' Wks. (rSog) IV. 176 Full 
ninety winters hae I seen, And pip'd t^ire gor-cocks 
whirring flew. 1813 Scott lyien,. vi. 'IMongst desert 
hills, where, Iragues around Dwelt but the gorcock and the 
deer. 1836 W. K Attoun Bothsoell 48, I thought to 
hear the gorcock crow, or ouzel whistle shrill x88z T 
Brown John Leech, etc., Dk. A thole 373 He was., as 
prompt and hardy, as heathery as a gorcock. 

Gorcrow igp jkrda). Also 7 gar-, 8-9 gore- 
orow. [{.^ar.GoitKsb.T^ + Crow.] The Carrion Crow. 

160$ B. JoNSON Volpone i. ii, Raven, and gorcrow, all tny 
birds of prey. That think me turning carcase, now tliey 
come. X632 Marmion Hollands Leaguer jv. iij. Dram, 
wks. (1875) 71 Out of the wind of me ! what, do you think 
You can put out the eyes of a gorcroiv? 1656 Ckoyce 
Drollery 67 She tript it like a barren Doe, And strutted 


like a Gar-crowe. 7766 Pennant Zool. I. 767 it (Carrion 
Crow}.. will pick out the eyes of y*oung Iambs, .for which 
reason it was formerly distinguished, .by the name of the 
gor or gorecrow. 28x9 CampueiX Ess, Eng. Poetry (1861) 
71 Human vultures and gorecrows. x868 Browning 
. y Bk. X. S 79 <A.s the gor-crow treats The bramble-flnch, so 
treats the /inch the moth. 7881 Oafardsh. Gloss* Suppl., 
Core-croio. 

Gord(o, variant of Gird Gouhd 2 , 3 ^ Qbs* 
Gordget, obs. form of Gorget L 
Gordian (gp'-iflian), a* and sb. Also 6 gordion, 
-dyon. [f. L. Gordi-us or Gordi-um (see sense i) 
+ -AN. The phrase nodus Gordius (used Jig.) is 
a conjectural reading in Ammianus Marcellinus 
XIV. xi. 1 .] A. adJ* 

1 . Gordian knot. a. An intricate knot tied by 
Gordius, king of Gordtwm in Phrygia. The oracle 
declared that whoever should loosen it should rule 
Asia, and Alexander the Great overcame the diffi- 
culty by cutting through the knot with his sword, 

i6xi Shaks. Cymb* ii. li. 34 As slippery as the Gordian, 
knot was hard. 7891 A T. Pierson Credulity of Incred. 
24 Alexander cut the Gordian Knot, which he had not the 
skill, patience, or strength to untie. 

+ 0. A representation of an intricate knot. 

7641 Evelyn Diary 1 Sept., The gallery is prettily painted 
with seveial huntings, and at one end a gordian knot. 

C, fig, or allusively : (a) A matter of extreme 
difficulty. To cui a Gordian knot ; to get rid of 
a difficulty by force or by evading the supposed 
conditions of solution. (^) An indissoluble bond, 
f Also Gordiandztfined knot* . 

(fi) rS79 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 396 Hec bad found out 
a sworde to cutt in sunder this Gordian knot. x5m Shaks. 
Hen. V, 1. i. 46 Turne him to any Cause of Polhcy, The 
Gordian Knot ofithe will vnloose. 1682 Sir * 1 *. Browne C/ir. 
Mor.n § isDeath will findsome ways to untyor cut themost 
Gordian Knots of Life. 7735-B Bolincuroke On Parties 
84 His Sword would have cut the gordian Knot of heredi- 
tary Right. X79r Bentham Panopt. Pref., The Gordian 
knot of the Poor Laws not cut but untied. X&87 Rider 
Haggard fess xxxii, By no other means could the Gordian 
Knot be cut. 

(^) 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 23 This Gordion knot 
together couniies A Medor partener in her peerelesse loue. 
CX630 P. Fletcher Pise. Eclogs, etc. (1633) 61 Strange 
power of home, with how stronff-twisted arms, And Gordian- 
twined knot, dost thou enchain me! 7788 H. Waltole 
Retnin. ii. 19 Perhaps too much diiflcully of untying the 
Gordian knot of matrimony, .would be no kindness to the 
ladies. 7824 Byron xvi. Ixxlv, The Gordian or the 
Grordi-an knot, whose strings Have lied together commons, 
lords, and kings. 

2 . Kesembliag the Gordian knot ; consisting of 
twisted convolutions, intricate, involved. 

x6o6 Proe, agst. Garnet Ss3, The binding knot of the 
late Gordian Conspiracie. ^x^3 Milton Divorce ». xx, 
Hereby also dissolving tedious and Gordian diflicullies, 
which have hitherto molested the Church of God. 2667 
— P. L, IV. 348 Close the serpent sly. Insinuating, wove 
with Gordian twine His braided train. x8oi-X2 Bentham 
Rationale Judic. Evid. (1827) HI. 193 Some of them lare) 
such as seem scarce capable of receiving solution but In the 
Gordian styl^^ 18x9 Keats /.a/z/riz 47 She was a gordian 
shape of dazzling hue. 7820 Shelley Ode Liberty xv. Lift 
the victory-flashing sword, And cut the snaky knots of this 
foul gordian word. 7871 R. Elus tr. Catullus Ixiv. 258 
Some girt round them in orbs, snakes gordian, intertwining. 
tB. sh, 

1 . » Gordian knot, 

1567 T. Norton Ca/wV^/«f/, iv. 752 It is like the Gordian; 
whiche it is better to breake in sonder, than to I.sbor so 
much in smdoing it. a 76x6 Beaum. & Fu Bloody Btv. i. i, 
l\Iy sword, With which the Gordian of your Sophistry Being 
cut, shall shew ih' Imposture. 1643 Prynne Sov. Per.ver 
Pari. ii. 36 These strongest obligations are all cancelled, 
these Gordians cut in sunder with the sword of warre, 
1709 Mrs. lAAVven Secret Mem. (cd. 2) II. 195 And who- 
ever is the Man that unties the Gordian, as some such is 
always to be found, his Fortune is made. 

2 . An inhabitant of Gordium; one skilled in 
tying intricate knots. 

7606 Earl Northampton in True Perf Relni, I i i a, 
Thq liardest knots that the Gordians of our age can deuise 
to tye, 

t Go*rdiail, v* nonce--vd, [f. prec. adj.] traits. 
To tie in a Gordian knot. 

x8i8 Keats Endym. 1. 597 Locks, .simply gordian'd up and 
braided. 

Gording, variaot of Godiidikc, Obs. 

Gordlin, variant of Goblin .Sc. 

II Gordouia (gpjdNa-nia). Bot. [See quot. 1770.] 
A genus of Jforth-American and Asiatic trees of 
the camellia or lea family ( Tcrnstrcsmiacesc), with 
large beautiful flowers ; a plant of this genus. 

1770 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LX. 520, I desire it may have 
a place among your genera, by the name of Gordonia, as a 
compliment to our worthy friend, that eminent gardener 
Mr. James Gordon, near Mile-end. 1865 F. Parkman H uguc' 
nots iv. (1875) 58 Here the rich gordonia sends down its 
thirsty roots to drink at the stealing brook. 

Gore (go®j), sb^- Also 4, 7 gorre, 6-7 goar(e, 
9 dial, gor. [OE. gor neut., dung, dirt == MDu., 
Da. gaor mud, filth, OHG., AIHG. gor (mod.Swiss 
animal dung),ON.^i7rtbe cud in animals, 
slimy matter (Sw. gorr, dial, gar, gor, gur, dung, 
filth, putrid matter).] 

1 . Dung, fieces; filth of any kind, dirt, slime. 
Obs* exc. dial. 


^725 Corpus Gloss, 883 Fimum, goor. a 1000 Riddles 
xli. 72 (Gr.) pifis gores suim .. ^one we wifel wordnm 
nemnab. cxooo wiElpric Exod. xxix. 14 pms cealfes flssc 
and fell and gor. 13.. E. E.Allil. P, B. 306 pe gore ker-of 
me liatz creued & he glette nwyed. MorU Arih, 

1130 Botne J>e guttez and the gone guschez owte at ones. 
£1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 7005 His fader sergeauntz 
alle . . gorre on hym gonne jj^owe. 7460 Lybeaus Disc. 
1471 Gore, and fen, and full wastj That was out ykast. 1599 
T. M[oufct] 59 Tainting with loihsome gore 

the common fold. 1647 Best Farm. Bks. iSuitees) 14 Such 
sheepe likewise as are troubled with the Infirmity of chew, 
inge of gorre. .'A greate parte of their meat, while.s that they 
are chewinge of it, workes forth of the wykes of their 
mouthe. 1825 Brockctt M C. Words, Gor, Gore, dirt, any- 
thing rotten or decayed. 

f b. llardened rheum from the eyes. Obs."-^ 

7741 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 48 The Gum, or Gore, 
as we call it, was separated in greater Quantity, . and the 
Eye-ball itself was diminished. z8c8-8o in Jamieson. 

2 . Blood in the thickened state that follows effu- 
sion. In poetical language often : Blood shed in 
carnage, f In early use occas. blood and gore, bloody 
gore (cf. Du. hloed en goor) ; see also Gore blood. 

7563 Mirr. Mag., /fastings xxviii, A Souldyours handes 
must oft be dyed with goare. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. 
LXxvni. xvii, Zoan plaines .. Saw watry clearnes chang'd to 
bloudy gore, 1602 Mar.ston Autonids Rev. i.i. Wks. 1856 
I. 76 This warm reeking goare. 1693 Drydkn Ovid's Met. 
f. 596 Th' expiring serpent waHow^ in his gore. CX760 
Smollett Ode to Indep. 18 The Saxon prince in horror fled 
From altars stained with human gore. xBox Southey 
Thataba i.x. xx, His talons are sheathed in her shoulders, 
And his teeth are red in her gore. 7848 Lytton Harotdxvu 
ii, Red with gore was the .‘•pear of the prelate of London. 

^ \\ himsically used ior ‘ blood 

7799 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 305, I have three brothers, 
that IS to say, relations by gore. 

+ b. {fill) (;«)fl (or bathed in 

or besmeared with blood. (Cf. Gore blood 2.) Obs. 

7667 Pepvs Diary 7 Dec., In comes the German back 
again, all in a goare of blood. 7749 Wesley Wks. I1872) II. 
747 She was all In a gore of blood. xjiS H. Brooke Fool 
of QnaL 1x792) 1 . iv. 147 From their forehead to their shoes 
they were in one gore of blood. 7784 Sik J. Cullum Hist. 
Hawsted iii. 17X He’s all a Gore ol blood. 1824 Examiner 
15/1 Lying on the ground in a gore of blood. 

+ c. VA clot, ‘gout* (of blood). Obs* rare'~‘K 

1727 Philip Quarll 253 He saw Gores of Blood here and 
there. 

3 . allrib, and Cofttb, a. simple attrib., as (sense 

1) '^gore-pit' b. gore-distilling, -drof 

ping', c. \n^irxsTSitn\d\,ti^ gore-bedabbled, -drenched, 
•drowned, -dyed, fed, •moistened, -spaitgUd, -stained', 
d. para5ynthetic,as^<?/'^^<r^i/. Also gore-chewer 
dial. (cf. quot. 1641 in sense i). 

1848 Lytton Harold xi. xi. The tomb Of the bones and 
the flesh, •Gore-bedabbled and fresh. 7893 Norihumbld. 
Gloss., *Core^cho7ver,zt>.\\ttp which, owing to some struc- 
tural defect in its mouth, is unable to retain or properly 
masticate its food. 1770 Beattie Ode Peace 1. ii. Murder., 
shakes her *gore-disiniing wings, rSoti J. Graimmb Birds 
Scot, That *gore-drenchcd flag. 2848 Lytton Harold 
V, iii, His sightless and •gore-dropping sockets. 7627 Dray- 
ton Aghtcourt, etc. 1x4 Much diNmay'd with what had lately 
hapi, On •Gorc-drownd Gladmore in that bloody shower. 
1794 Southey Wat Tyler iii. ii, Flaiteiy’s incense No 
more shall shadow round the •gore-dyed throne, x8x* 
Bvkon Clu Hetr. 1. xlviii, *Gore-faced Treason .sprung from 
her adulterate joy. 7801 M. G. Lewis BothwelVs Bonny 
Jane xxxvi, fiis hands two *gore.fed scorpions gra'p’d. 
i8xi Scott Don Roderick xUi, *Gore-moi5ten'd trees shall 
perish in the bud. 7508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. vl Wks. (1876) 
iB As a sowe waloweth in the stynkynge •gore pytte, or in 
the puddell. a 1649 Drumm.of Hawth. Poems Wks. (17x1) 
57/z •Gore-spangled ensigns streaming in the air. 7848 T, A 
Buckley Iliad Zi Mars, man-slayer, •gore-stained, stormcr 
of walls. 


Gore sb.^ Forms : 4-6 goore, 4-9 Sc. 

and north, gate, 6~8 Sc. gair(e, 7-9 goar(e, 
4- gore. [OE. gdra^MDu. ghere, gheere, etc. 
(Du. geer), OHG. g^ro, kero (MHG. gc^e, Ger. 
gekren, gehre), ON. geire (Sw, dial, gcre, Da. dial. 
gnre), app.- related to OE.^rir spear (see Gabe 
the reference being to the shape of the spear-head. 
From OHG. the word passed into the Romanic 
languages ; for the forms in these see Gyron.] 

1 . A triangular piece of land. 

+ a. An angular point, a promontory. (OE. only.) 
c^3 K. iELFRCD Oros. 1. 1. § 26 Ispania land is hryscyte 
. . An 5 a:ra garena liS suSwest. . . . 

b, A wedge-shaped strip of land on the side 01 
an irregular field (cf. quot. 1881). Now only«/^*- 
[1235-5* Rentalia Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 5® Radulfus 
tenet unam gorara terrm. CX325 in Kennett Par. Ant. (iBio; 
I. 571 Duie rodas . . scilicet le Gores super Shortefurlong.J 
7523 Fitzherd. Sut"v. xxi. 39, xxxvi Jandes, St thre gores 
foiher or pyke, and they be all one thing. 164* j harm. 
Bks, (Surtees) 43 There is in it 14 through laudcf ana 
two gares. 1793 Trans. Soc. Arts XI. 52 Contained m 
head lands and gores, or short lands. 788 x Leicester u/oss. 
S.V., When a field, the sides of which are-straight but no 
parallel, is divided into * lands’ or * leys ', the angul.nr piec 
at the side is called a gore or pike. 1890 aau 

Gores, the short ridges in an unevenly shaped ploughed ne • 
e. A small strip or tract of land lying between 
larger divisions. Chiefly G*S. ^ 

1650 Fuller Ptsgah i. ii. 34 Which gc 
ground, was called Apberema, that is^ a m: 
because parted from Samaria, and pieced 
Prm'ideuce (A*. /.) Records 11893) ^153 A 
set for a south westerne Comer of a Goare, 
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1733 Rhode Island CoL Records ,1859) IV. 478 The gore of 
land (adjoining to Attleborough) in controversy between 
this colony and the Province of tne Massachusetts Bay. 
x8x8 N. hliTCHELL in Mass. Hist, Coll. VII. 146 A small 

f ore also on the east side of the town . . was annexed to 
'embroke june7, 1754. x86. J, Draper Hist, Spencer (ed. 

2) 12 A gore about one mile wide, lying between Leicester 
and Spencer. 1887 G. W. Sears Forest Rttnes p. vii, What 
New Englanders call a ‘gore’, —a triangubr strip of land 
that gets left out somehow when the towns are surveyed, 
d. ? =^Gaiu, an isolated fertile strip. 

1854 yrnl. R. Agric, Soe, XV. 11. 395 Its locality is a 
narrow gore on the summit of the cinder-bed. 
e. (See quots.) 

1811 WiLLAN IF. Riding Yorksh. IVords in Archxol. 
XVII. (E.D.S.), Gore^ the lowest part in a tract of country*. 
x888 Bcrksh. Gloss.^ GorCy level low-lying land. Most 
parishes have a field called the * Gore 
f 2 . foel. The front section of a skirt, wider at the 
bottom than at the top (cf. sense 3); the lap of a 
gown, an apron. Hence in extended sense : a skirt, 
petticoat, gown. Also in phrase under gore, under 
one’s clothes (in ME. poetry often a mere expletive). 
(Cf. OF. geroiiygiron used in the same senses.) Obs, 
a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 515 Habbe he i<vstunge under gore, 
Ne last his luve no lenger more. rt_x29o in Horstmann 
Altengl. Leg. (1881) 222 Ich wolde I-witen noujje Leuedi-. 
"Wi J>e failleh gore, Sleue and nanimore Of clo}> jjat ich I-se. 
a 1300 Siriz 5 Wis he wes of lore And gouthlich under gore 
And clothed in fair sroud. a. 1310 in W right Lyric P. 26 Glad 
under gore in gro ant in grys. c f^'^oSir Tristr. 2868 It was 
a ferly gin. So heye vnder hir gare It flelje. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sir Thopas 78 An elf-queene shal ray lemman be, And slepe 
vnder my goore. X406 Hoccleve La Mate Regie Had I 
thy power knowen or this yore., Nat sholde his lym han 
cleued to my gore. ^1460 Emare ig8 pat fayr lady Was 
godely unther gare. 1570 Levins Manip. 274/7 A Gore, gre~ 
miale. 

t b. The opening in the breast of a gown. (So 
MDu. ghere^ Obs, 

a 1529 Skelton Sparowe 345 My hyrde so fayre, That 
was wont to. .go in at my spayre, And crepe in at my gore 
Of my gowne before. 

3 . Any wedge-shaped or triangular piece of cloth 
forming part of a garment and serving to produce 
the difference in width required at different points, 
esp. used to narrow a skirt at the waist (cf. sense 2). 

^1325 Gloss. lY. de Biblesw. in Wright Yoc. 272 Par 
devant avet escours E dc coste sunt gerouns {gloss gores], 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T, 51 A ceynt she werede. . A barm- 
clooth (eek)..ful of many a ^oore. /hid. 236 (Harl. MS.) A 
kirteL.Schapen witbgooresin thenewe get. cx^oPromp. 
Parv.20^fz Goore of a clothe, Incinia. Henryson 

Test, Cres, 270 His ^armound and his gyte ful gay of grene, 
With goldin fistis gilt on every gair. 2502 Douglas Pal. 
Hon. I. X. 5 In purpour rob hemmit with gold ilk gair. 2530 
Palsgr. 226/2 Goore of a smocke, poynte de chemise, 2598 
Florio, Gheroni. .the gores or gussets of a smocke or shirt, 
the side peeces of a cloke. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gorcy 
a piece of Linnen*cloih let into the sides of a Woman's Shift. 
2853 Kane Grinnelt Exp, xx. (2856) 156 The sailors recog- 
nized it at once as the gore of a pair of trovvsers. 28S3 
Knowledge 23 July 30/2 The skirt, .has four gores in front, 
f b. A triangular piece (cut out of something). 
^2330 Arih. ff Merl. (KSlbing) 6305 His scheld he clef, 
god It wot, & of his hauberk a gore A of bis aketoua a fot 
& more. 

4 . Her, A charge formed by two curved lines 
meeting in the fesse-point, the one being drawn 
from the sinister or dexter chief and the other 
from the lowest angle of the base (cf. quot. 1562). 

2562 Leigh Annorie (2597) 72b, He beareth Argent, 
a Gore Sinister Sable. ^ He that is a coward to his enemxe, 
must bcare this, But if it be a dexter Gore, although of 
Staynand colour, yet it is a good cote for a gentlewoman. 
2620 Guillim Heraldry i. via. (1660) 45 A Goare Sinister. . 
This [abatement]. .is due to him that is a Coward to his 
enemy. 2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey) : and in mod. Diets. 

6. One of the many triangular or lune-shaped 
pieces that form the surface of a celestial or terres- 
trial globe, a balloon, the covering of an umbrella, 
the dome of a building, etc. 

2796 Sped/, Russell's Patent No. 2144. 3 The globe being 
covered with printed gores. 1842-59 Gwilt Archil. §^2070 
In polygonal domes the curves of the gore will bound the 
ends of the boards, 2864 Athenceimt No. 1933. 631/3 Seam- 
ing together the gores of his balloon. 1875 Knight Diet, 
hlech. S.V. Globe, A very cheap paper globe is now met with, 
in which the printed gores are brought together edge to 
edge by a string. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. li. 171 
For each of the triangular gores of the dome we now 
substitute a vaulL 

8. Naut. a. (See quot. 1851.) 

1794 Rigging ff Seamanship I, 91 In sails with a roach- 
leech, the lower gores are longer. 2852 Viwrwo Sailmaking 
(ed. 2) 184, Gores. — Angles cut slopewise at one or both ends 
of such cloths as widen or increase the depth of a stul. 

b. ‘ Angular pieces of plank inserted to fill up 
a vessel’s planking at any part requiring it * (Smyth 
Sailors Word-hk. 1867). 

. *875 Knight Diet. Mech,, Gore, an angular piece of plank- 
ing used in fitting the skin of a vessel to the frames. 

7 . Comh.y as gore-coat (see quot. 1886) ; gore- 
furrow (see quot.). 

1746 Exnioor Scolding 154 (E. D. S.) Thy *Gore Coat oil 
a cirred, iby Aead-Clathing oil a’ foust. 2886 Elworthv 
lY. Somerset lYord-bk. s,v. GorCy A gorecoat is a petticoat 
made so as to fit closely at the waist without gathering., 
2844 H. Stephens Bk. Farm I. 472 A *gore-(urrow is 
a space made to prevent the meeting of two ridges, and as 
a substitute for an open furrow between them. 


Gore, sb^ *= Gabe 5h^■y a spear or javelin. 
c 2250 [see Gare]. 2M6 Elworthv IY, Somerset lYord- 
bk.y Gore, -a long rod tipped with a small spear for driving 
o.xen. Always so called. 

i* Gore, Qbs, Also 7 goor. [app. formed 
as sing, to Gorge, the sibilant ending of which 
caused it to be taken as pi.] = Gouge. 

*5*3 Act 14 ^ 25^ Hen. YIII, c. 23 Diuers newe weres, 
gores, stacke.«, and ingins haue bene feuied and enhaunsed. 
1657 Cotton's Abridgem. Records Taiver 57 And now of 
late daily the Mid Rivers are stopp^ and turned aside by 
Goors, Mills, Piles and Pales. 

+ Gore. Obs. la 6 gor, 7 goare. [a. OF. 

gorre^ = Gbandgohe. 

1552 Lyndesay Afojtarcftc 5113 Vthcris strange Infirmeteis 
,._As in theGutt, grauell,andgor. x6x^ P. Yomisvs E ubiilns 
viii. (2622) 252.A ’man hath the Goare in his Legge ; which 
Legge, all-beedt in an hudge degree festered, yet walkelh and 
mooveth, . , Nowe, shall the Goare, heere, glorie, that [etc.]. 

Gore (go-*^)* Also 5-^ eor{re, 6-S goar. 
[Of obscure etymology; the view that it is f. gorCy 
var. of Gare sb.^ spear, is plausible as to sense, but 
the early Sc, form gorre appears to disprove it.] 
f 1 . trails. To pierce or stab deeply, with a sharp 
weapon, spike, spur, or the like. Obs, exc. as in 2. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 3645 pare was .. many of Perses 
Gorred..&grysely woundld. <r24oo.S‘r^«* /ems. (E.E.T.S.) 
942 pe newe empero«r..aIle J>e cite drowe hym ; & sup 
gored pe gome, bat his guttes alle..in-to his breche felle. 
c 1450 Holland Howtat Ixv, I am vngraciously gorrit, baith 
guttis and gall. 1460 CapgravB Chron. i8g As he rode ovyr 
the brigge on was beneth and with a spere gored him. 
2523 Douglas AEneis 11. x. 186 Cruel! Pirrus, (^uhilk .. 
gorris the fader at the ahair but grace. 1535 Coverdai.e 
Ezek. xxiiL 46 These shal stone them, and gorre them with 
their sweardes. a 2566 Merie Tales in Skellon's IVks. 
(28431 1. Introd. 63 The freere felt hys bellye, & .. thought 
bee had ben gored, and cried out..! amkylted. 2573 Satin 
Poems Reform, xl. 375 With Gun and Gain^e thocJit thay 
hoist to gor jow {rimes with befoir gow]. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. n. vii. 13 The sacred Diademe in peeces rent, And 
purple robe gored with many a wound. 2600 Holland 
Livy XXXV. xxxv. (1609) 920 He ran with full carriere at 
him, gored hJs horse [L. trans/ixo eqtto\. 2664 H. More 
Myst, Iniq. 474 Ihey gore and spuiTe up the Ass to goe 
that way. 16$^ in Wood Life 30 Aug., The two horses 
..pawed over the iron spikes. -. Their leggs are goad’d. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 713 Two ravenous vultures. . I nce^sant 
gore the liver in his breast. 2735 Somerville Chase ii. 229 
Our lab’ring Steeds We press, we gore. 2798 Coleridge 
Fears in SoliL 229 As if the fibres of this godlike frame 
Were gored without a pang. 2820 Scott Monasi. x., No 
sooner didst thou fall to the ground mortally gored, as he 
deemed, with his weapon, than [etc.]. 

iransf. and^g". a 2592 R. Greenham JYks, (1599) 48 Wee 
must rather winne men with a louing admonition, then gore 
them with a sharpe reprehensioru 2675 Houdes Odyss. 
(2677)23 The ship the sea then gores : The water., wounded 
and broken roars, 2736 MACHiNm Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men 
(184TJ 1. 299 It bas gored me to think that I was perpetually 
liable to a just charge of never finishing any thing. 

+ b. With various constractions : To impale 
upon \ to dig or scoop out of, Obs, 

2628 Bulton Floras iii. x. (2636) 206 Such of the defen- 
dents as durst sally out being cither cut in peeces in the 
trenches with the sword, or goared upon the stakes. 2655 
Fuller Ch. Hist, ix.Ded., Where the violence of the waters 
aggested the earth, geared out of the hollow valleys. 

2 , Spec. Of a horned animal (esp. a bull or ox) : 
To pierce with the horns. Also, rarely, of a boar : 
To wound with the tusk. 

2523 FitzHcrb. Husb. § 70 For els the beastes with theyr 
homes, wyll put bolhe the lior:^es and the sbepe, and gore 
them in theyr bellyes, 2722 Sewel Hist, Qtiakers 11795) 
II, VII. 62 The bull then gored him again with his horns. 
2725 Pope Odyss. xix. 527 His tusks oblique he aim’d the 
knee to goar, 1820 T. Cogan Ethical Treat. Passions n. 

§ X (18131 III. 105 We ascribe vices.. to an ox that altempis 
to gore the attendants. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sk. iv. 188 My 
father narrowly escapes being gored by a furious ox. 2865 
Livingstone Zambesi xiv, 301 It is the nature of bulls to 
gore each other. 

tram/, xali/ig. 2641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ii. 112 
Aquinas. .was called bos mutus, a dumbe O.xe; and. .with 
two homes, .gored all unbeleevers. 2646 S. M.xrskall 
De/. In/. Baptism 87 How you avoid being goared by the 
three homes of my Syllogisme. 1838 Svd. Smith znd Let. 
to Archd. Singleton 12 Billingsgate controversialists, who 
have tossed and gored an Unitarian, 2841 Longf. lYreck 
Hesp. xviii, The cruel rocks, they gored her side Like the 
horns of an angry bull. 

b. absol . ; f also inir, to gird at. 

2626 Middleton Anything /or Qttiet Li/e \,\. 244 Vour 
wit is still goring at my lady's projects. 1759 Adam Smith 
Mor. Sent. \t, iii. 223 The dog that bites, tne o.x that^ gores, 
are both of them punished. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxi, He’s 
like Giles Heatheriap’s auld boar; ye need but shake a 
clout at him to make him turn and gore. 2892 Blackzv. 
Mag. Apr. 556 Five or six bulls had stamped and roared 
and gored and died. 

+ GorCi Obs. Also 6-7 goar, [f. Gone sb .^2 
Only in Gored, Goring. 

1 . trails. Tocoverwithoraswith gore, to besmear 
ivithy to dabble in blood. Only in pa. pple. 

2566 Dkant iYail. Hierem. K viij b, Preists seruisable to 
Idols, and gorde in blessed blood. «ixS92 H. Smith IVks. 
(1867) II. 338 His sides imbrued and gored with his own 
blood. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. wit § 6. 289 The 
Battels ioyned, and the Field goared with bloud, the day 
was lost vpon the Kincs side, 2622 J. Reynolds God's 
Rev. agsi. Murder 11. vii. 87 We haue scene the Theatre of 
this History, gored with great variety of bloud. 2655 Theo- 
phania 90 hlany of them. .lay gbred in their oivn blood. 


2 . intr. To lie soaking in blood. 

2577 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinsked 27/2 They left 
them gearing in their bloud .. and gasping up their flitting 
ghosts. 

Hence Go*ring///. a., that forms gore Goby. 
*575 CnuRaiYARD Chippes (1817) 206 Goring bloode had 
glutted gasers eye. 

Gore Also 6 goor. [f. Gobe sb.~ ; 

cf. Du. geereiij G, gc/iren.'] 

1 , trans. To cut into a gore or gores ; to furnish 
with gores. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII {xa. 29) (1550) 166 Cloth of 
gold . . set wyth cut warkes of clothe of syluer plyghied 
goord fret and folded eche cloth vpon other, Rigging 
Sf Seamanship I. 91 Sails, gored with a sweep. 1879 
Scribners Mag. XIX.'426/2j I should lake out two of the 
back breadths for an over-skirt — yes — an' gore the others I 
1893 Geo. Hill Hist. Eng. Dress II. 270 The next fashion 
w.Ts to gore the skirts in every width. 

* 1 * 2 . Naut. intr. To swell or jut Obs. 

2627 Capt. Smith Seamaiis Gram. vii. 32 The Clew is., 
that which comes goring out from the square of the saile. 

3. irans. To plough a ‘ gore (See Gobing 
vbl, j 3 .^) 

Gore, variant of Gaur. 

Go'rebill. local. [?f. Gorej^.s (^GabejA"*) 
-i-BiLLjAi] Anameofthegarfish. (Cf. G ore-fish.) 
2862 Chambers's Encycl. IV. 625/2 It (the (garfish] is some- 
times called Greenbone, Gorebill, .md Mackerel-guide. 2881 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 68 The hooks being baited with 
smelt or a fish called the Gorebill. 

t Gore blood, goTe-blood. Obs, exc. diai, 
[f. Go«e sb.^] 

1 . Gore-like blood; clotted blood. 

*573 Twyne AEneid xii. (2584) Sviij, Downo strait he 
falles, & armour large with goareblood doth embme. 2594 
?GREF.NEi’^///A'«r Wks. 2881-3 XIV. 245 'iken teare the old 
man peecemeal with my teeth, And colour my strong hands 
with his gore-blood. 2603 Knolles /// r/. Turks \\(szi) gog 
The ground, all stained with gore bloud. 2639 Fuller 
Holy lYar in, viii. (1640) 122 Leopoldus. .fought. .till his 
armour was all over gore bloud. 2685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. T.y Acts w. 29 Not eating strangled Creatures in the 
gore blood. 

attrib. 2682 Hickerincill Black Non-Con/ormisi (2682) 
Aij, A meer goie-blood Religion. 

2 . Freq. in phmses. a. All on {in, of) a gore 
blood, all besmeared or covered with blood. (See 
also A-gore-blood.) Obs, exc. diai, 

*559 Becon Dispt. Popish A/hjr Wks. 2563 III. 48 If ye 
would.. cutte your selueswith knyues tyll yc be all on a 

f oreblood [etc.]. 2592 Lyly Sappho iv. iii, 1 was all in agoare 
loud. 2632 Mabue Celestina xin. 251 His face.. was nil 
blacke and blue, and all ofa goare-bloud. 2692 tr. EvtWanne's 
Obs. /ounu Naples 233 He..rowled himself stark naked 
upon Thistles and Thoms . . and made all his Body on a 
Gore-blood, 2774 Wesley \Vks. (2872) XL 74 What, to whip 
them for every petty oflence, till they are all in gore blood ? 
2840 Spurdens Suppl. Forhy's Yoc, E, Anglia s.v., ‘All of a 
gore.blood ’ — a common pleonasm. 

b. quasi-ffi^*. {AH) gore blood \ Gory with blood, 
besmeared with gore. Obs. exc. dial, 
x8zx"Nt.TL\^'xAnc. Funeral Mon.z^^ Scourged him.. so 
terriblie, as. .all his body was gore bloud. 2653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. ix. 29 The Flics and Gnats. .biiand stung 
us in such sort, as not one of us but was gore blood. 2657 
Trapp Comm, fob v. 28 He wounds them with the wound 
of an enemy, .and leaves them nil gore blood. 2675 Hobbes 
Odyss, (1677) 266 They killing went : all gore-ulood was 
the hall. 1877 Holdcrness Gloss., Cordlcead, 

Hence Gorc-bloody a. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Ensanglanie, gore 
bloudie. 263B T. Herbert Five Mad Shavers, Shee being 
thus naked and gore-bloody, they [etc.]. 

Gore copper, variant ot Garcoppeb, Obs. 

2654 Whitelocke yml. Swed. Emh. (1772) II. 251 To 
ship. .200 ship-pound, Swedish weight, of gore copper. 

Gorecrow, variant of Gokcrow. 

Gored (go»jd), ///.«.! [f. Gore -f- - edL] In 
senses of the vb, 

*577 Kendall Flowers 0/ Epigr. sTnist me (saied she) 
iny goared gutts doe put me to no paine. 2590 Spenser 
F, Q. I, iii. 35 And from his gored wound a well of bloud 
did gush. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 320 You twaine, Rule 
in this Realme, and the gor'd state sastaine. 2747 Gentl. 
Mag, Feb. 93 In dull thought concludes the day, How 
the gor’d Hack's reward to pay J 2^8 J. Barlow C<j/w;/:A 
VI. 490 Nor knew the chief. .That his gored thigh had first 
received the ball. 18x0 Scott ^Z, vi. iv, Mangled 

limbs, .and bodies gored. 

tGored,///. a.- Obs, rare^^ [f. Gore 
-EDLJ (See quot.) 

*599 A. M. tr. GabelhoueAs Bk. Physicke 336/1 [Prescrip- 
tion^J For goarred, or congealede bloode. 

Gored (go*Jd), ppi, a.^ [f. Gore and jA- 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Cut into a gore or gores. 

1794 Rigging^ Seamanship 1. 91 The longest gored side 
of one cloth makes the shortest side of the ne.xt. 1891 
Daily Neivs 19 Sept. 2/1 The gored gowns are now lined 
throughout. 

2 . Her, (See quot.) 

2828-40 Berry Encyct. Herald. I, Gored, cut into large 
arched indents, 

tGoree, sb. slang, Obs. Also 7 gory, ^loney. 
Phrase Old Mr, Goree (see quot.). 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crero, Goree, Money, but chiefly 
Gold. a piece of Gold. 2725 in AVa/CrtwA 

^•ree, gOTy, a. Her. [f. Gore j^.2 ; a pseudo- 
AF. rendering of GoRZD^/. a.^} (See quots.) 

69-2 
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GORGE. 


x8s8-4o Bcurv Encycl.- Herald. I, Goric or Gory, in old 
authors sometimes written goar^e and gonry, is the same as 
xSSpELViN Did. Heraldry, Gored or Gorle, 
cut tnio lar'i^e arched indents. • 

Gore-fish., pf.^onr, GAiierf.iJ f= Garfish. 
(Cf. GoltHBll.t.) 

1839 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 11 . i6s “SVe only got 
5 bass.. I flounder, i gore fish, and i. .cuttlefish. 1886 
11 . C. Lesur. Hen-Painter's LogvWl. 164 The long-heaked 
gore-fish, which when hooked comes along at once, like 
as a-serpent, on the top of the water. 

+ Go*rel. Obs. Also 6 glierell. [a. F. gorel 
(^gohorehi goreaii^ etc. in same sense.] A halter, 
hor^e-codar. Also allrfb., gonl-tna^cn 
01481 Caxton Dialogites gE.. E. T. S.) 2/37 Of gorel- 
■makers and joyners. 1526 in Dillon .Calais ^ Pale (1893) 
Bi Item, of a horse coller or gherell. 

Gorell, variant of GonUEL, Obs^ 

■ Gorg, Gorgays(e, obs.^ff. Gorge, Gorgeous. 
Gorge (gpjd^), sbX. Also 5 goorge, 5-6 gorg. 
[a. OF. and F. gorge = Pr. gorga, gorja, Sp. gorga, 
Pg. gorja, It. gorga, popular L. *gorga^ 

'^girrga of unknown origin ; the possibility of con- 
nexion with 'L^giirges, whirlpool, is verj' doubtful.] 

I. In physical senses. 

• 1 . The external throat ; the front ‘of the neck ; 
said both of human beings and of animals, Obs. 
exc. arch. 

? a 1400 Merle Arth, 3761 He g^’rdes hym in at he gorge 
with his gryme launce. a 1400-50 Alexander 4083 All 
gUden was hire goi^ with golden fethirs. 1481 Caxton 
Myin*. 11. viii. 81 The breste'and the gorge of hym (the 
phenlx] shyneth. <2x529 Skelton Ware Hauke 87 Wiih 
that he gaue her a bounce Full vpon the gorge. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 73 Taking him [the Kebcll] 
by the gorge,, xSxg Keats A". Stephen i. iii, Do not 
tempt me to throttle you on the gorge, i 856 C. Meri- 
VALE in Conientp. Rev. II. 270 The form divine, the grace- 
ful gorge, fair breast, and dazzling eyes. 

JiS‘ ^579 }• Studies Gaping Gulf A iij b, We sbewc by 
demonstrative reasons that it goeth to the very gorge of 
the .Church. 

•{"b. 1 he dfiwlap of a bull, ^nonce-use. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220 [There was] a 
goodly fare Avlnte hull.. his crop or gorg hanging down to 
bis knees before him, 

2 . The internal throat. Now only rhetorical. 

3363 Lancl. P. pi. a. XI. 53 God is muche in the gorge 

oftheose grete maystres. <*1400-50 Alexander 3627 And 
fulfofglorand gfedis fiaim to f»e gorge flffis. a 1533 Bo, Peu- 
NSRS Huon cxxxii. 489 He caste fyieand smoke oute of his 
gorge lyke a fomeyse. <*i§86^ Sionf.y Arcadia i. (1590) 
62 b, Songs, which the watne instruments did make their 
[birds*! gorge delluer. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 339 T’he 
vpperpart or top of the Wezand, is <^lled the Gorge, or the 
gullet. 1607 Rowlands Famous Hid, 41 Forth hTssmoak- 
ing gorge came .sulphur smoke. xSzi Bvron /ris/i Alavar 
XX, Till the gluttonous despot be stuff’d to the gorge ! 
2832 Tennyson Pal. Art vi, The golden gorge of dragons 
spouted forth a flood of fountain-foam. 

Jig. 2876 Swinburne^ 1358 And the gorge of the 

gulfs of the battle is wide for the spoil of the world. 2783- 
54 Blake Songs Exfier.. Dtv. Image 8 The human face 
(is) a furnace seal’d, The human heart its hungry gorge. 

3 , Falconry. The crop of a hawk. To bear 
full gorge \ to be full fed. Heticp, in opprobrious 
rhetorical use, the * maw devouring capacity, of 
a monster, or a person, etc. spoken of as glutton- 
ous, bloodthirsty, or rapacious. Obs, exc. arch, 

^ 0x550 B/e. Hawkyn^m Pel. Ant. 1 . 304 The flesch that Is 
in his gorge woll be oversoden if it be tner any while long 
holdyng. 2586 Bk. St. jd/^/*rwCvuj, She goorgith when 
she fillith hir goorge with meete. 15x4 Barclay Cyi. <5* 
Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xH, Their greedy gorges are 
rapt with the smell. 2582 T. Watson Centurie ^ Lone 
xlvit (Arb.) 63 No lure will cause her stoope, she beares 
full gotge. 2583 [See Garbage sbj] 1602 Marston 
Antonios Rex', v. v. Wks. 1856 I. 240 Here lies a dish to 
feast thy fathers gorge. 2615 Latham Falconry; Words of 
./I r/ (1633), Gorge, is that part of the Hawke which first 
recemeth the meat, and is called the craw or crop in other 
fowles. 2625 GtLL yofr. Philos, iv. 23 Nothing could glut 
thegorgesofihwwbloodyPriests. 1642 Milton Ck. Govt. 
II. Concl. 63 This mighty sailewing’d monster that menaces 
to swallow up the Land, unle«se her bottomlesse gorge may 
be .satisfi'd with the blood of the Kings daughter the Church. 
2852 Kingsley Andromeda 64 A prey for the gorge of the 
monster. 

ye7iK?l!div.i. 2 gDooweoth}niie that "Nature 
is bounde to cast vp the treasures of her full gorge amongest 
vs? 2612-25 Hall Contempl. O. 71 xvi. iv, So vast 
are ihe gorges of some consciences J that they can swallow 
the greatest crimes. 18x4 Scott Ld, 0 / Isles vi. xxiv, The 
first are in destruction’s gorge. 

b. The phrase a full gorge properly belongs to 
sense' 3 (cC on a full stomach'), but the ambigtiily 
of the adj. led to its being interpreted according 
to sense 4. (Cf. Gorge sb-S ) ' 

2553 T*. Wii^oN Rhet. 64 The counsailor heareth causes 
with lesse pam beyng emptie, then he shal be able after a 
full gorge. 1589 CoGAN Haven Health cciii. (1636) 195 If 
. , they bee not sicke upon a full gorge, yet they are drousie 
and heavy. 1642 Milton Apol. Wks. 1738 I. 132 

What though ? becau.se the Vultures had then but small 
pickings, shall we therfore go and fling them a full gorge? 
<*1693 UrQuhart Rabelais \\\. xv. 126 Falconers, ..when 
they have fed their Hawks, will not suffer them to fly on a 
full Gorge. 2727 Bradley Fam. Dict. ^.v, Capon, Give 
the Capon a full Gorge thereof three times a Day. 
t 4 ,' A meal for a hawk. ( 7 <? give) gorge upon 
gorge : a second meal before another is digested ; 
also Iransf, Obs. \ 


c 2430 Lydc. Bochas ii. xxvii. (1494) ijb, They . . Forsokc 
hlars.'.And to Bachus their hedes gan cnclyne Gorge vpon 
gorge, tyil it droqgh to nyght. 2575 Turberv. Fautconrie 
199 Beware that you gvue fair not gotgc upon gorge. Ibid, 
sgt The diseases in Hawkes heads do most commonly 
hreede of ftiuing.thein loo great gorges. 16x5 Latham 
Falconry (1633! 107, I liaue already' forewarned you, to be 
circumspect in her diet, th.it it may be of light and code 
meate, and small gorges thereof. 2677 N. Cox Gentt, 
Retreat, (ed. 2) 247 In the fii^t place, never give them 
[Hawks] a great Gorge, especially of gross meats. 

6. What has been swallowed, the contents of the 
stomach ; in phrases (primarily of Falconry) f /o 
fast {np)t heovi^ sfm sjf, vomit one's gorgpe. Also 
To cast the gorge at\ to reject xfood) with loathing» 
2536 Skelton Magsiyf. 1633 To styre vp your stomake 
you must you forge, Call for a candcU, and cast vp your 
gorge. 2563-87 Foxe A, 4 * HI* (1684) HI* 275 He will 
vomit his gorge, and cast out floods to overflow him. e2S7S 
Perfect lik. Kepinge Sparhaxvkes (j886) 20 Casiinge tlus 
gorge, kepinge her incatc longe aboue, or other .surfit.. be. . 
Veary daungerus. 15510 Spenser F. Q . i, iv. 21 And all the 
way, most like a brutish beast, He spued vp hts gorge, that 
all did him deteast. 2857 Gem. P. Thompson Audi All, I, 
xvii. 57 Eat horse, or cat dog, or pot something into your 
mouths you have always been taught to cast the gorge at. 
Jig. 1642 Rogers Ranman 37 Sundry' who ..haue sent 
for the minister.. and there vomitted up all their gorge, 
accused and condemned themselves. 

b. Fre^. tiscdy^. in the above phrases to express 
extreme disgust or (^in later use) violent resentment ; 
now commonly ones gorge rises {at or "Y agaijtst). 
To rouse \slir) the gorge : to make furiously angry. 
2532 More Canfut, Tindalo Wks. 702/1 (Preachers ivho) 
make a man ready' to cast his gorge to heare them raue 
and rage like mad men.^ 1602 Shaks. Hatn. v. I. 207 How 
abhorred my Imagmatlon is, my gorge rises at it. 2604 
— 0th. 11. i- 236 Her delicate tendemesse will finde it selfe 
abus’d, begin to heaue the Gorge, disrelish and abhorre the 
Moore, 2766 H. Brooke Foot of QuaL Wks. 1792 III. xv. 
74 The very' gorge of my soul rises against this dajmon* 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb, vii. vi. 1x8201 485 So insolent..’ 
a request would have been enough to have roused the 
gorge of the tranquil Van Twillcr him.selfi 2863 Wiivte 
Melville Glaitiators II. 274 He remembered now that 
his gorge had risen while he spoke. 1873 H. Rogers Orig, 
Bible VL 243 The very thought of whom naturally stirred 
all the gorge of this Pharisee of the Pharisees. 2827 
Farrar Days of "youth iv. 34 In tottering it he would be 
unable to repress the rising gorge of self-disgust. 

XL In transferred (cliiefiy technical) uses. 

6, Fortif. The nock of a bastion or other out- 
work ; the entrance from the rear to the platform 
or body of a work (cf. quot- 1834-47). 

2669 Loud, Gaz. No, 390/3 But yet the courage of hiR 
men prevailing, they won from the Turks the Gorge of 
that Bastion. 2690 Leybourn Cnrj. Hath. 586 The greater 
the Flanks and the Gorge between them are, the belter 
they are. 176a Sterne TV. Shandy V. xix, We have 
not a couple of field-pieces to mount in the gorge of that 
new redoubt. 281a Wellington in Gurro. Desp. IX. 12 
The detachment which attacked the work by the gorge 
had the movt serious difficulties to contend with. 2834-47 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. (1851) 9 The^open or rear 
part of the redan, and of all other works, is called the 
gorge. 2876 in Voyle & Stev'enson Mitii. Diet. 

7 . A n.irrow opening bebveen hills; aravinewith 
rocky walls, esp, one that gives passage to a stream. 

2769 Gray Let. Poems («775> 359 Looking full into the 
gorge of Borrowdale. 2814 ^ott Wav. xvi, Through the 

f orge of this glen they found access to a black bog. 2856 
TANLEYsyiViox 4 Pal. Introd. 39 A mass of high limestone 
cliffs, with two deep gorges, 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 157 
If the glacier enters a gorge, it becomes contracted. 

•kS. Farriery. (See quot.) Obs."^^ (Cf. Gorged 

///. a.'^ 2 .) 

2610 Markham Masterp. 11. cx. 391 The gorge or gourded 
legges, is an ill soirance, being a grieuous swelling in the 
neather part of the legges. 

9 . Aixh, (See quots.) [All an Fr. use.] 

: a. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gorge. Gnle, or Neele, (in 
Architect.) is the narrowest part of the Dorick and Puscan 
Canitals, lying belween'the Astragal, above the Shaft of the 
Pillar, and the Annulets. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl., Gorge 
is also used for the neck of a column ; more properly called 
ccUarina, and gorgeriu. 2889 in Century Diet. 

b. X727-41 CwhKUiT.KsCycl.fGorge tf ackivmey,\s\h^S^xt 
between the chambranie and the crowning of the mantle. 

C. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gorge,.. ^ kind of Mould- 
ing, hollow on the inside^ which Is larger, but not so deep 
as the Scotia. • 2727-42 in Chambers Cycl, 2823 in P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 585, 
d. 2722-42 Chambers Cycl., Gorge is sometimes used for 
a moulding that is concave in the upper part, and convex at 
bottom ; more properly called gula, and cymatium. 

e. 2875 Knight Diet. JMeck., Gorge, {Masonry) a small 
groove at the under side of a coping, to keep the drip from 
renchin^ the wall, 

10 . Mech. I'iie groove of a pulley. [.So F.^<7/^<?.] 
28x2-26 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ffArt\. 308 To prevent 
the ropes a and b from rubbing against each other, the 
upper fixed pulley may’ have a double gorge. 2875 in 
KuiGHT Did. Meek. 

11 . Angling, ts-* A contrivance for disengaging 
a fishhook, when swallowed {pbsr"^). "b. A solid 
object; intended to be swallowed by the fish, to 
ensure its capture. 

1740 R. Brookes Ati of Angling i. xlv. 43 As thePearch 
generally swallows the Bmt .. it will be necessary to carry 
an ln>lrument. .which I call a Gorge. 2883 Century Mag. 
Apr. goo/i The fish swallowed it, and, the gorge coming 
crosswise sviih the gullet, the fish was captured. 2884 
Athenxum 23 Feb. 254/3 Flints of variom sizes manu- 
factured for use as fish-hooks, gorges, and sinkere. 


12 . U,S. A mass choking up a narrow passage* 
esp. in ice-gorge (see Ice sb. 8). ’ 

_ 2884 [see Ice sb. 8). 2886 Pall Mall G. 22 Apr. 7/2 The 

ice gorge near Montreal has been broken. 

1 13 . Totter^', pi. vSee quois.) [Possibly a dis- 
tinct word ; cf. Hkown Gkouge.] 

2684 DxvtghVs Patent in Jewitt Ceramic Art Gt. Brit. I. 
121 Severall new Manufactures of Earthenwares, called bj’ 
the Names of White Gorges, Marbled Porcellanc Vdssells, 
Statues, and Figures, and Fine Slone Gorges and VesseUs, 
never before made in England or ehevvbere. 2813 T. Faulk- 
ner Hist, Acc. Fulham 27 In the year 1684 Mr. John 
Dwight .. established .. a manufactory of earthem wares 
known under che name of White Garg^. x8jg J. TVsibs in 
Cassells Techn. Educ. l. 367/2 Specimens of ..‘Fulham 
Ware consisting of white gorges or pitchers. 

III. 14 . attrib. and tomb., as (sense ii) gorge, 
bait, -fishing, -hook ; (sense 6) gorge-curtain, -line] 
also gorge-circle, in gearing, * the outline of the 
smallest cross section of a hyperboloid of revolu- 
tion* (Webster 1897); f gorge-miUar . 5 V., ?a 
glutton. 

2867 F. Francis Angling xw (1880) 132 ’Gorge baits ©fall 
kinds . . were invented by the father of cruelty. 1862 N. V. 
Tribune 19 Apr. iCent.), I'he blindages over ihe casemates 
of the ^gorge-curtains [were) splintered and shivered. 1898 
Daily Nexus 14 Dec. 6/4 I'he abolition of . . live or dead 
*gorge fishing. sS66Athenxum 27 Jan. 131/3 Baited 'gorge- 
books. 2875 * Stonehenge * Brit. Sports i. v. xi. § 3. 315 
Gorge hooks are either single or double. 2661 S. Parthidge 
Double Scale Proportion 93 The length of the *Gorge-line 
in the made Fort, is 59,5. 2834-47 J, S. Macauuv Field 
Fortif. (1851) 109 After having . . stretched a cord mn four 
feel above the gorge line (etc.). 2500-20 Dunbar Poems 
lx. 26 Gryt glaschew-hedic *'gorge-miHaris. 

t Gorge, .r^.^ rier. Cbs. [01 unknown ori^’inj 
A bearinjj known only from the drawing given by 
Leigh ; its interpretation was disputed (see quot.). 

Not to be confounded with ^f>r^«,GuRCEs, which in some 
mod. books of heraldry appears with the spelling gorge m 
g/trge. 

2562 Leigh (is97)_ 103 He heareth Sanguine, a 

Gorge, Argent. Thoughe this seeme vnlikely to be a water- 
budget, yet hath it long time bin so taken, and so blazed, 
ai*d iieuer ofanie other fashion, then ye see in this cscocheon- 

Gorge sb.^ [f. next vIi.] An act of 

gorging oneself ; a glut (of food, wine. etc.). 

1854 Syd. D iBELL Balder xxiil 99 A wreathed wrestler 
from a gorge of wine. He falls in pride. 2867 F. Francis 
Angling iv, (18B0) 205 'I’hey have a hwvygrorge about once 
in two or three days. 1800 Petrie in Statent. Palestint 
E.vplor. Fund OcL 228 Imnking of nothing but the perfect 
gorge all the weary day [of the .^madan fast}- 
Gorge (gr^dg), TJ, Also 5 goorge. [ad. OF. 
and V.gorger, {.gorge Gouge 

1 . iiitr. To fill the gorge; to feed greedily. 
(In early use, of a bird of prey.) Const, on, iifon, 

23., R. Alls. 5625 Alle hei gorgen as a raiiene. 

Si. Albans Cviij, She goorgitb when she fillith blr goorge 
with meete. 2^1 Shaks. ^ut. C. v. i. 82 On our formy 
Ensigne Two mighty Eagles.. pcarch’d, Goi'ging and feed- 
ing from our Soldiers hands. 2642 Attimetdv.Wvj^ 

(i85x»233The very ^rbage that drawes together all the 
fowles of prey and ravin in the land to come and gorge upon 
the Church. 2795 Gen/l, Mag, July 61971 He gorged so 
much at a neighbour's as to .stop all the functions of Nature, 
and he was actually suffocated with a good meal, xozi 
Shelley Hellas 469 TTiey . . like hounds of a base breea. 
Gorge from a stranger’s hand, and rend tlieir master. 1891 
R. Kipling Light that Failed iii. 44 Dick fell upon 
and bacon and gorged till he could gorge no more. 
fig. 2828 D'Israbli Ckas. /, 1 1 , viii. 282 1 ‘he single pawon 
of D'Ancre was inordinate avarice ; he gorged on wealih. 

2 . trans. To fill the gorge of ; to stuff with food ; 
to glut, satiate. Also with sip, (Cf. ENOonoE i.) 

2486 Bk. St. Albans Aivb, How ye' shall g>'de yow if 
yowre hawke be full goorged. 1549 Latimer istSenn.bef, 
Edw. (Arb.) 42 Surueiers there be.yat gredyly 
their couetouse guttes. 2555-8 PuAERjE*/eidiU.Hiljo, For 
whan he gorgyd had him self with meates & drinkings 
drownd. 1591 Percivall Sp, Diet., Papar, to gorge vp.io 
fill the gorge, 1605 Shaks. Lear i. i, 120 He that makes 
bis generation messes To gorge hb appetite, Hunting 
ofFoxzs The Fox.. had so gorg’d his guts that he 
not squeeze himself out againe. 1709 Steele Tatter No- 
$3^7 Going to a Tavern to Dinner ; or after being gorged 
there, to repeat the same with another Company at Supper. 
2725 De Foe Foy. round World 219 Our men gorged 

themselres irich it Ichocoiate} and would have x»o_ more. 
2756 Burke Subl. iy B. iv. xxiv. We paint the giant .. 
plundering the innocent traveller, and afterwards 
with his half-living flesh. 2826 Syo. Smitu JFks. 

II. 82 The king of the vultures fi-st gorged himself- 
Kingsley Hisc. I. 189 When fish are gorged with tneir 
morning meal of green drakes. 

b, transf and fig. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IF, in. ii. 84 Being with bb presence 
glutted, gorg’d, and full. 2639 Du Verger 
Admir. Events 84 In this ease and idlenesse of 
with wealth. 27x9 Dc Foe Crusoe\iZ^Q> Il.tx. 199 Heave 
can gorge us with our own desires.^ 2830 Scott 
vii. 203 Our dungeons are gorged with them. 2w 

WALL CJrrriTe VIII Lxiii. 216 They were gorging themscu 

with plunder. 2873 Tristram Moab xy. 293 Eveo' P 
gorged, every sheet of paper occupied. 1 * 

c. S.iid of that which is devoured : To glut. ^ 
2713 Addison Cato i. iv, Nor would his slaughter d a^> 

now have lain On Africk’s sands. .To gorge the 
Vultures of Numidi.T. 274* Voukc Nt. Th. v. 468 
his foul basket gorges them no more, 
a. To take into the gorge, to swallow; to devour 
greedily, f Also with in. ^ , t.. 

*^2614 B. JoNSON Barth. Fair J. (2631) 15 So it [pigl be 
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eaten with a refonned mouth. .not gorg’d in with gluttony, 
or greedine.'ise. x6s3 Walton Angler i. v. 127 You must 
fish for him with a strong line .. and let him have time to 
gorge your hook, 1667 Milton P, L. hi. 434 As when a 
Vultur.. Dislodging from a Region scarce of prey, To gorge 
the flesh of Lambs or yearling Kids. 1817 Coleridge 
SihyL Leaves 144 How could I bear To see them 

gorge their dainty fare ? 1848 Thackerav Van. Fair I. xiv. 
119 When men of a certain sort., are in love, though they see 
the hook and the string, .they gorge the bait nevertheless. 

transf. andyfg'. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, G<nit. Eng. 1. Ixvi. 
(1739) 14s The Clergy had not only gotten the game, but 
gorged It. 1700 Blackmore Job xx. 87 Tho’ he may Riches 
gorge, the painful Spoil In massy Vomit quickly will recoil. 
174Z Young Ni. Th. iv, 281 Who is the King of Glory ? He 
who .slew The rav’nous foe, that gorg’d all human race ! 
1816 Byron Siege Cor. xii, On the vulgar yelling press, I’o 
gorge the relics of succes.s. 1853 C. Bronte Villctte xX\\t 
The storm. .did not lull till the deeps had gorged their full 
of sustenance. 

absoL 1833 Marryat P. Sintple ^1863' 76 A glass of grog 
is a bait that he’ll play round till he gorges. 

4. To lill lull, distend (a vein, organ, dnet, or other 
vessel); to choke, choke up. • Chiefly in pa.pple. 
(Cf. Engorge i b.) 

1508, 1572 [see Gorged ppl. aP b]. 1809 yrnl. XXI. 
J08 In such cases .. the veins have always been found parti- 
cularly gorged with black blood. 1845 Bodd Dis. Liver^Zx 
The lobules of the liver soon become gorged with bile, i860 
Tyndall Glac. n. xx. 336 The water which is supposed to 
goi^e the capillarie-S of the glacier. 1872 D.arwin Emotions 
vuL 208 During excessive laughter .. the head and face 
become gorged with blood, with the veins distended. 1888 
Fagge Princ. Med. (ed. a) 1. 158 [In Relapsing Fever] the 
kidneys are gorged and swollen. 

6. To scoop out into gorges (see Gorge sh. 7). 
1849 Dana iii. (1850) 155 The whole surface [is] 

gorged out with valleys. 

Hence GoTging ppL a. 

1743 Loud ^ Country Brewer iv. fed. al 284 A strong, 
gorging, intoxicating Yeast-beaten Ale. 1883 Atheneeum 
29 Dec, 863/3 Orie passage which ought not to have been 
inserted.. representing us as gorging gluttons. 

Gorgeable (gpud^ab’l), cu [f. Gorge •v. + 
-ABLB.J That can be swallowed. 

1883 Ruskin Fors Clav. xciv. VlII. 234 noie^ Chopping 
up its formerly loved authors .. into crammed sausages, or 
blood-puddings swiftly gorgeable. 

Gorgeat, obs. form of Gorget 1. 

+ Gorgeatmt. Ohs^. [ad. F, gorgeant^ pr. pple. 
tAgorger Gouge ?/.] A boar in its second year. 

c 1420 Venery dc Tsve/y in Pel, Ani. I. 151 The boor frist 
he is a pyg as long as he is with his dame, and whene his 
dame levyth bym then he is called a gorgeaunt. 

Gorged ttTJdjd), ppl. a.i [f. Gorge v. + -ed'.] 

Fed to the full, crammed with food. 

1593 Shaks. Luck 694 The full-fed Hound, or gorged 
Hawke. ax 6 z 6 Middleton iVi/ch i. i. 35 Here’s marriage 
sweetly honour'd in gorg’d stomachs And overflowing cups ! 
X704 Swift Balt, Bks, (1750) 29 The Refuse of gorged 
Wolves. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xvi. 
2x3 The animal lay stretched at full length on the ground, 
like a gorged cat. 1885 Truih-zZ May 848/s A flock of 
gorged cormorants sitting on rocks by the sea. 

transf. 1605 A. Warren Poor Matts Pass. Ip 3 Some 
Vsurer ., Who.se gorged chests surfet with cramming gold, 
•t* b. Sc, Stopped up, choked. Obs, 

1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit JVemett^g Gory is his tuagrym 
ene gladderrit all about. And gorgeit lyk twa gutaris that 
wer with glar stoppit. 1572 Satir, Poems Reform, xxxvii. 
19 Gorgit ^vate^s ever grilter growls. 

Gorged [f. GoBGE.rAl + -ed^.] 

1. Her, Having the gorge or neck encircled (with 
a coronet, etc.). 

16x0 GuiLLiM Heraldry ni. xxvi. 184 He beareth . . a 
Lion Rampand .. Gorged with a Coller. *708 J- Cham- 
BERLAYSE . 5*^. Gt. Brit. 1. II. ii. (1743) 53 An unicorn, argent, 
gorged with a crown. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV, 28 On the 
dexter-side, a Hon guardant, or, gorged ducally, argent. 
1823 Rutter Fonthill p. .\xiii, A Heron’s head erased, Or, 
gorged with a collar, x868 in Cussans Her, vi. (1893) 90. 
+ 2. Farriery, Affected with the ‘gorge' (see 
Gorge sb, * 8). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2395/4 A bright bay Mare , .. some- 
thing gorged in her near Footlock before. . X70X Ibid. No. 
yjzils, A slight Nutmeg-grey Mare .. gorg’d in both Legs 
before. 17S3 [see Disgorge v. 3]. 

'3. Hollowed out as a gorge or pas?, rare. 

1871 Vermont Hist. Gazetteer II. 741/x Belonging to the 
mountain scenery, is. a deeply gorged mountain pass. 
Gorgeer(e, variant of Gorgeb sb.^, Obs, 

' Go‘rg 6 ftil. rare~‘\ [f. Gorge jAI- -f -ful.] 
A bellyful. 

x6xx CoTGR., SaaulcK to glut, cloy, fill, saciate, giue a 
gorgefull of. 

Gorgelet (gp'-tdslet). [f. Gorge +-let ; cf, 
OF. gorgelcte.l A patch of colour on the throat 
of a bird. 

187* CouES Hey H. Amer. Birds 99 The exquisite gorge- 
let.s or frontlets of humming birds. 

Gorgeous (gp Jdsss), a. Forms: 5 gorgayse, 
6 gorgays, gorges, gorgyas, gorgyo(u)s(e, gor- 
ge(o)us(e, 6-7 gorgi(o'lus(e, 6- gorgeous, [ad. 
OF, gorgias elegantly or finely dressed, fashion- 
able, gay ; of uncertain origin."] 

1. Adorned with rich or brilliant colours ; sump- 
tuously gay or splendid ; showy, magnificent: 
a. of persons (with reference to dress). 

With qnols, 1560 and T63t cf. Glutton i b. 
c 1495 Epitaffe etc. in Skelton's iVks.^xZ^^) 1 1. 391 Ladyes, 


damosels, m^ynyonat and gorgayse, 1503 Hawes Examp, 
Virtue vi. i.x, Impossyble it is for me to dyscouere How 
go^es she was and gretly magnyfyed. 1507 yustes of May 
tj- yutie 117 in Haz). E, P. P. II. 117 Other there were That 
were Joly and gorgyas in thejT gcre. 1560 Becon A'rry 
Catecfi. Wks. 1564 1. 447 b, That goxgious rych gloton was 
condemned, .because he would shew nomercye to thepoore 
miserable begger Lazarus. 1607 Dekker IV/utre Babylon 
Wks. 1873 II. 24T, I am not gorglous in attire, But simple, 
plaineand homely. 16x3 WiTHF.R.Sa/. Ess. (16x5) 163 And 
yet the Prince that’s gorgioust in array, hlust lie as naked 
as his Groome in clay. 1631 R. H. Arraigum. Whole 
Creature x\,%z. 102 The Georgeous, and glurtenous Gospels 
Helluoh, that would not feast LazarA’s. x7xo Steelf. 'Patler 
No, 184 r 8 My Sister does not affect to ue gorgeous in her 
Dress. 1848 Dickens Dombey iv. Teeming with sugges- 
tions of., gorgeous princes ofa brown complexion sitting on 
carpets. 

b. of things, esp. dress, decorated rooins, etc. ; 
also of colour. 

1533 Cranmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II, 36 Severall 
bargisdeckyd after the most gorgiouse and sumptuous maner. 
*545 Brinklow Compt, xxiv. (1874) 69 What lordes haue 
more gorgyos houses than thet haue? i623StR F. Cottinc- 
TON in Ell.s Orig. Lett, Ser. l HI. 142 The late proclama- 
tion against gorgeous apparel dispensed with. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 120 With gorgeous Wings, the Marks of 
SovTeign Sway, The two contending Princes make their 
way. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. V. 91 The Irish look the 
field, like their brethren of Britain, ingorgeousarray, 18x3 
Byron Br, Abydos it. in. All that can eye or sense delight 
Are gather’d in that go^eous room. x8|i Layard Pop. 
Acc. Discov. Nina'eh xiii. 346 Sculptured m alabaster, and 
painted in gorgeous colours. 1876 Black Madcap V, xviiL 
170 ITiey were in the land of gorgeous sunsets. 

e. transf. e^p. of phraseology and literary colour- 
ing ; rarely of an action : Dazzling. 

I56t T, Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyerx. F iv b, Gorgeous 
and fine woordes. 158* J- Bell Haddon's Attsw. Osok 
263 b, The gorgeous neattnes of Ciceroe’s speach. 1635 A. 
Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 47 All morall Vertues whatso- 
ever are no better than gorgious sins. 1857 Willmott 
Pleas. Lit. xxi. 130 The gorgeous tale of genius is always 
left half told. 1874 Deutsch Rem. 65 They keep our ima- 
gination spell-bound by their gorgeous lore. 

2. colloq. Used as an epithet of strong approba- 
tion. (Cf. splendid.) 

1S83 Fargo (Dakota) Argus Sept., The northwestern 
editors, who recently went excursiomng over the famous 
‘ Monon Route ’. .bad a gorgeous time. Mod. That’s gor- 
geous I How gorgeous ! 

Gorgeously (g^*jtd 5 asli), adv. [f. Gorgeous a. 
-i- -LT ^.] In a gorgeous manner, 

1532 Hervet Xenophon*s Househ. (1768) 39 Gorgeously 
peinted with diuers faire pictures. 2535 Coverdalb iS'ccA/r. 
xl. 4 From him that is gorgiously arayed, and weereth a 
crowne, \'ntylt him that is but homely and .wmple clothed. 
JS98 F. hlEBES in Shaks. C. Praise 21 The English tongue 
is mightily enriched and gorgeousUe invested in rare orna- 
ments. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 168 Banqueiiing 
houses, great and gorgeously painted. 1699 Bentley /^/ nz4 
359 The Persons that I’hey introduc’d were not clad so very 
gorgeously, 1823 Rutter^ FowM/// 19 The avails., gor- 
geou.sIy glow with a mosaic of the most brilliantly tinted 
light. 1877 C. Gf.!KIE Christ xxvi. 11879* 293 The people 
gorgeously apparelled, who lived delicately. 

Gorgeousness fe^*jd 39 snes). [f. Gorgeous a. 

+ -NESS.] The condition, quality, or state of being 
gorgeous ; splendour ; magnificence. 

*549 CovERDALE, etc. Erastn. Par. y^. 26 V’hat a gor- 
giousnes of grene leaues, what a glistering. 1561 T. Hodv 
tr, Castiglione's Courtyer i. F iv. For very suebe make the 
greatnes and gorgeousnes of an Oracion. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlcm. (1641) 177 Lust, ambition, gorgeousnesse in 
apparell .. and the like. 1698 Fryer Acc.E, India <$• P, 18 
We had liberty in this interval to survey the Gorgeousness 
of his Attire- 1838 Lytton Leila i. iv. The chamber, .had 
a more massive, and if we may use the term, Eg>'ptian gor- 
geousness, x868 Hawthorne Amer, Note-bks. (1879) II, 144 
'rhe perfect gorgeousness of autumn. 

t Gorger, sb.^ Obs. Also 4-5 gorgere, 5 gor- 
geer(e,-ier. [a. O^,gorg{i)ere, {.gorge Gorge 

1. =■ Gorget 1 i. 

1300 H. Alis. 3636 Of Grece he smot a baroun . . Thorugh 
the gargaze ana the gorger, 13.. Coer de i. 321 Hys 
pusen therwilh gan gon. .. Hys vyser and his gorgere. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhale l c.xx. (1869) 63 With this gor- 
geer was sum time armed the abbot of Cbalyt, thi goode 
palroun seint William. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. x6i8 Pysane, 
aventayle, and gorgere, Fell ynto the felld fer. 14.. Rem, 
of Monk (Sion ColL MS.) (Halliw.), Nowe I wol sey thee of 
the gorgier, which shoulde kepe the throte-bolle. 

2. A wimple, neckerchief; =GorgetI 2 , 

13. , Gaw. Hf Gr. Ktif. 957 l>at ©ker [lady] wyth a gorger 
watz gered ouer he swjtc. 

Hence + Gorger v. irans.y to fasten a gorger on 
(a person), * 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. cxx. (1869) 63 Whan suich 
a man armede him with swich a gorgeer, and gorgered him ■ 
soo, thou shuldcst also fastne on gladliche thi gorgeere. : 
Gor^ 6 r (gp'-jfls®-*)? jA^ [f. Gobge.z'. - f - erC] 

1. A person or animal that gorges or eats to 
repletion ; a glutton. 

1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit., Attc. Cookery (Rtidg.) 
267/2 Apicius, a name., now synonymous wth a gorger, 
was the inventor of cakes called Apicians. 2883 G. Allkn 
Nat. Studies, Honey Ants 26 These gorgers might easily 
become specialized Into a honey-bearing set of insects. 

2. A^atit. ‘A big haul or heavy deck of fish’ 
{Cent. Diet.). 

+ Gorger etl- Ohs. [a. OY.gorgereie {V.gor- 
gerette string of a child’s cscx^y{. gorge Gorge j/'.I ; 
*=^Vso\. gorgeyretay'li.gyr^ieretta.'] = Gorget I i. 


e xSM Melusine xxiv. 175 Vryan drew a short knyff. .and 
threstid it vnder the gorgeret thrugh brandymontis nek. 

Gorgeret- (g^'-Jd^eret). Surg. Also 8 gor- 
goret. [a. F. gorgeret^ f. ^rge throat, from the 
tubular shape of the instrument.] = Gorget 2. 

*758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ, Surg, (1771) 257, I intro- 
duced a Gorgoret into the Bladder. 18.. Med. WnwXLIX. 
315 (Cent.’ Over the probe I pass a little gorgeret.. this has 
Its blade directed upwards. 

. Gorgerin (gp-idfSerin), Also 8 gorgerine, 9 
gourgerin. [a. F. gorgerin, f. gorge throat.] 

1. Arch. « Hypotuacheltusi. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frearl's Arcldt. 127 HypotracheUum.,is 
as ’iwere the Freeze of the Capitel, and by some so tearm’d, 
as also the Coller and Gorgerin. 1726 Leoni Alberti's 
A rchit. II. 58/t A Doric Capital, but without any gorgerine. 
1842-59 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Collar or Cotarino. .is some- 
times called the neck, gorgerin, or hypotrachclium. 

2 . =Gorget 1 I. (fii.W.. gorgierinal) 

1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of G. ix. 86 The culverinecrs 
wore a gourgerin and salade, with a sword and dagger. 
1869 Boutell Arms fy Arm. viiL 152 Ihe gorgerin, or 
gorget, completes this head-piece. 

Gorges, obs. form of Gorgeous. 

Gorget^ (g^’jd.^et). Forms: 5gorgeat,gor- 
gette,6gorgy t, 6-7 gorgett, 7 gordgefc,gorjet,6- 
gorget. [a. OF.gorgele (F. dial.gorgette a collar), 
dim. aigor^e throat.] 

1. Aphee of armourfor the throat. Obs.exc. Hist. 

CX470 Henry Wallace iv. 661 With ire him straik on his 

gorgeat off steill. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 62 The gorgette 
enuyronneth or goth aboute the neck of a knyght by cause 
it sholde be deffended for strokes and woundes. 1559 flfirr, 
Mag., Clifford viil, As I would my gorget haue vndoen. 

An headles arrow strake mee through the throte. 1634 
Ford P. Warbeck lit. i. iStage Direct.*, Enter King Henry, 
with his gorget on. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xi. 33 Three glitter- 
ing dragons to the gorget rise. 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch 
(1879) If. 732/2 His helmet .. was of iron. .. To this was 
fitted a gorget of the same metal, set with precious stones. 
2808 Scott Martn. v. ii, Their brigantines, and gorgets 
light. 1838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. (1846) III. xi- 47 The 
gorget . . gave way, and the sword entered his throat. 2859 
ItiACKERAY Virgin. IxxH, One of Mr. Walpole’s cavaliers 
with ruff, rapier, buff-coat, and gorget, 
b. transf. A collar. 

1629 J. M, tr. FonseceCs Dev, Cantempi. 00 A hundred 
Mules, Sumpter-Clothes on their backes, imbrodered with 
silke, silver and gold, with their goriets of mas-sie-platc [etc.]. 
1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 257 He wore, for ornament, a ring; 
About his neck a threefold gorget. sBzo Scott Ivankoe i, 
It was a brass ring, resembling a do^'s collar.. On this 
singular gorget was engraved, .an inscription. 

2 . An article of female dress, covering the neck 
and breast; a wimple. Obs, exc. Hist, 

XS7S Laneham Let. (1871) 37 A side gooun of kendall 
green., gathered at the neck with a narro gorget. 1598 
Yong Dianafx She had on a light skie coloured petticoate, 
and vnder that a gorget of so passing fine net-worke. a 2635 
CoRBET./^i?r//« ^1807) 232 To the Ladyes of theNewDresse, 
That weare their gorgets and rayles doune to their wastes, 
a 1659 Cleveland Wks. (1687) 382 Pray rectifie my Gorget, 
smooth my Whisk. 1716 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to 
C'tess Mar 14 Sept., I was squeezed up in a gown, and 
adorned with a gorget and the other implements thereunto 
belonging. 1826 Scott Woodst. i, With these grave seniors 
sate their goodly dames in ruff and gorget. 1843 Lytton 
Last Bar. iv. vi. Why, Katherine — dame— thy stiff gorget 
makes me o-shamed of thee. 

3 . An ornament for the neck ; a collar of beads, 
shells, etc. ; a necklace. 

1570 Levins Plhnip. 88/20 A Gorget, torques. Xjgt W. 
Bartram Carolina 370 These champions likewise were well 
dressed, painted and ornamented with silver braeckts, 
gorgets and wampum. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. App. 
48, i pre.'iented the principal, with a double barrel’d gun, 
gorget, and other articles. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. ii. 
(*875) S3 Some also had gorgets of large shells hanging 
from the neck across the breast. i . 

4. MU, A gilt crescent-shaped badge suspended 
from the neck, and hanging on the breast, formerly 
worn by officers on duty. 

1786 ^Iackf.nzie Lotm^er No. 87 § 7 His .sword and 
gorget were crossed under it [a portrait]. 1816 ‘Quiz' 
G^nd Master \i\\. ir Dress’d— gorget, epaulets; and Sash, 
Lion and crown — a perfect dash. 2830 Ann. Reg. 124 The 
gorget to be abolished. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

+ 6 . .5V. A kind of pillory. Obs. 

1635 Sess. Rec. in W. McDowell Hist. Dumfries x.xxil. 
(2873) 364 Adjudged to pay one dollar and wear the gorgets 
on Sabbath. 1640-x Kircudbr, War-Comm. Min. Bk. 
(1855) 40^ He shall., stand in the gorgets at the kirk of 
Balmaghie. 


6 . Zool, fa. The pouch or sac under the bill of 
certain sea-birds. Obs.~^ . 

1703 M. Martin Descr. West. Isl. Scotl. (1816) 283 This 
Solan Goose . . preserves five or six herrings in its gorget 
entire, and carries them to the nest. 

b, A patch of colour on the throat of a bird, 
insect, etc. 

1801 Southey Thalaba iii. xxxiii, She viewed his [the 
locust’s] jet-orb’d eyes. His glo-^sy gorget bright, lozo 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 382 The goIden-wingcd w^d- 
pecker, with his broad black gorget. 1871 Darwin Dt^e, 
Man 11. xvi. 188 The male of., one of the humming birds 

..having a splendid gorget and fine ear-tufts. , ,1 

7 . Comb.yBS gorget-maker', + gorget-stead, the 
part of the body protected by the gorpet 

.C161X Ch.wsian iliadvw. 12 Beneath his go<^ sle<Ic 
caske it plerc't above his gorget stead. 1656 Art f. Han f 
sam. (1662) 85 The Tire-women, the Gorget-maker;, tlie 
Seamstresses, the Chambermaids. 
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Hence OoT^etea ppU a., haying a gorget. 
x86i Gould Trochilidx IV, Heliangeltn stro/hianus; 
Gorgeled Sun Angel. 

Gorget^ [Corruption of 

Gokgeuet ^.] A steel instrument having the form 
of a channel, nsed in operations for stone, etc. 

' 1740 Chesklden Anal, (ed. 5' 330 Passing the gorget very* 
caretully in the groove of the staff into the bladder. xBoo 
Wlcd. yrnt. III. 396 This instrument . . cuts easier than the 
cutting director, or common gorget. 1809 S. CoorER Diet, 
Pract, Surg. 459 Lateral operation as performed at the 
present day with cutting gorgets, 1839 fioopePs Alcd. Diet, 
(ed.71, The gorget is now seldom used ; the cutting one being 
.superseded oy a simple knife, and the blunt one b}* the use 
of the finger. 

Gorgeus, obs. form of Goro^eous. 

Gorgier, variant of Gobger Obs, 
Gorging sb, [f. Gorge v, + 

-iNGi.J . Tne action of the vb. Gorge. 

1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. vi. 154 The gorging of captives 
reserved for that very purpose from the slaughter of the 
field. x8&) Holland ^[iss Gilbert i, 19 Of the gorging of 
fruits . .that followed in the grove back of Dr. Gilbert’s house, 
nothing needs to be .said. x86o 'J’vndall Glac, 11, xx. ^37 
During this lime, the gorging of the capillaries [of a glacier] 
..must have ceased. 

II Gorgio [Romany; in Ger. spelling 

gadze,galscho\ in Sp. spelling^/mM] Thedesigna- 
tion given liy gii)sies to one who is not a gipsy. 

1851 /JoRROiv ZftzYvgfv 1 . xHt. sz8 Perhaps ; but 3’ou are 
of the Gorgios, and I am a Rommany Chal. 1857 — Romany 
Rye I. X. Marriages .. now and then occur between 
gorgios and Romany chies. x875Wh\tf. Melville Kaier* 
felto xi. 118 The Romany in his lent. .can be as courteous 
as the Gorgio in his castle. 

Gorgiousi^e, -ius, obs. forms of Gorgeous. 
Gorgoil, variant of Gargoyle. 

1841 Ferrey Aniig, Ch, Ch, Priory 24 There are, also, 
gorgoils, or water spouts wrought into projecting heads of 
the most hideous aspect, 

Gorgon Also 4-7 gor- 

gone. [ad. L. Gorgon~em^ Gorgo^ n. Gr. Pop^w 
(pi. Topyove?), f. 70^70? terrible.] 

1 . Gr, Myth. Oue of three mythical female per- 
sonages, with snakes for hair, whose look turned 
the beholder into stone. The one of most note, 
and the only one mortal, Medusa, was slain by 
Perseus, and her head fixed on Atiiene's shield. 

tt398TRF.viSA Barth, Dc. P. A\ xv. Ixx. (1495) 51 5 Wymmen 
that were callyd Gorgones Feminine. x6ox Holland Pliny 
1 . 148 The Islands called Gorgates, where sometimes the 
Go^one? kept their habitation.) c 26x4 Sir W. Murb Dido 
11. 528 Whil gastly Gorgones ilirealne deaih. 1636 
Massinger Bash/. Loner i, ii, I have seen More than a 
>s’ol^ a Gorgon ! 1667 Milton P, L, 11. 628 Gorgons and 
Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. X700 Congreve IFay of 
World V. li, She is as terrible to me as a gorgon. 18x3 
Scott Her dark elMocksshot out like the snakes 

of a gorgon. 1884 Ruskin Pleasures Eng, (1885) 156 In 
Greek art, remember m keep yourselves clear about the 
difference between the Lion and the Gorgon, 
tb. »D£ 5 IOGORGOir.' Obs. 

2590 Spenser A". Q. i. i. 37 Great Gorgon, prince of dark* 
nes and dead night. 

c. Short for Gorgvn's head. 

1796 Rubke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIIL 363 As if the dire 
goddess with . .her gorgon at her breast, was a coquette to 
he trifled with. 

fd. A petrifying influence. Obs. 

^ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. i. 54 Chrystall .. its 
immediate determination and efficiency ..are wrought by 
the hand of its concrelive spirit, the seeds of petrifiration 
and Gorgon within it selfe. 

1 2 . An African quadruped ; ? the gnu. Obs.'^^ 
1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 206 Among the mani- 
fold and dh'ers sorts of Beasts which are bred in Africk, it is 
thought that the Gorgon is brought forth in that Coiinirey. 

3 . A very terrible or very ugly person ; esp., a 
repulsive woman. 

a 25*9 Skelton Sp. Parrot 503 W.as nexTr suche a ffylty 
gorgon, nor suche an epycure Syn Dewcalyons flodde. 
1632 Marmion Holland's Leaguer iv, iv, No, my dear 
Gorgons, I will not have my fame wander without The 
precincts of your castle. 1670 Dryoen Cong. Granada 11. 
ii, I'll shrowd this Gorgon from all humane view. X83X 
Disracli Viig. Duke i. xi. That gorgon, Lady de Courcy, 
captured me. _2876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard's Dan. II. 

III A pretty girl will hardly be a gorgon as a step-mother. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. passing 
into adj. with sense * petrifying , * terrible ^ 

*575 1 ^' Apphts <5- Vh‘g. C j a, O gorgon Judge, ivhat 
lawles life hast thou most wicked led-J 2633 Massinger 
Guardian in. vi, Your Gorgon looks Turn me to stone. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 783 But Pallas ..'twixt the spring 
and hammer thrust Her gorgon shield. 1690 Dryden Don 
Sebastian in. i, BTiy didst thou not. .try the virtue of that 
Gorgon face, To stare me into statue? 2712 Congreve 
Ozn/s Art Love in. Wks. 1730 HI. 316 It swells the lips 
and blackens all the Veins, While in the Eye a Gorgon 
Horror reigns, a 1777 Potter yEschylus, Prom. Chain’d 
25 From his eyes the gorgon-glare Of balefull lightnings 
flash’d. 281a Bvron Ch. Har, \. Iv, Scarce would you deem 
that Saragoza'.s tower Beheld her smile in Danger 5 Gorgon 
face. 2827 Miss Sedgwick H. Leslie ^1872) II. 251 Feeling 
as if she had been paralyzed by some gorgon influence. 

b. objective and instrumental, asgorgon-headed, 
'IthCi -mounted arijs. 

182X Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. i. 291 Quivers, helms.and 
spears, And *gorgon-headed targes. XS ®9 Nashe Anat. 
Absurd. 12 See how farre they’swerue from theyr purpose, 
who seeke to garnish such *Gorgonlike shapes. 2848 
Dickens Dcmley xxiii, As if they had a Gorgon-like mind 


to stare her youth and beauty into stone. 2838-48 B. D. 
Walsh Acharttians iv. vii, Fetch out my •Gorgon- 

mounted rounded shield. 1626 Sasovs Ovid's Met. iv, 
Argt., *Gorgon-toucht Sea-wced.sTo Coral] change, 

c. Comb, with gen. gorgones i Gorgon’s head, 
(a) the head of Medusa, or a representation of it ; 
(/>) * a kind of basket-fish; amany-rayed ophiurian, 
as of the genus Astrof>/iyton* {Cent. Diet.'), 

1605 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 042 
His eye is as the Gorgons head to me, And doth transform 
my senses into stone. 1642 Howell /w'. yViiTL (Arb.) 73 
For they sceme like Bug-bcarcs, or Gorgons he.'tds, to the 
vulgar. 2690 Drvden Awphit. v. Wks. 2884 V III, 09 This 
is a sight, that, like the gorgon’s head, Kuns through 
jny limbs, and .stiffens me to stone. 2870 Bryant Iliad I, 
XI. 332 Where glared A Gorgon’s-liead with angry eyes. 
Gorgonean: see Gougonian 11.2 
GorgOMeion (gpJgonsi-^n). [a. Gr. (to) yop- 
yovuov^ neut. of yopybvttos^ of or pertaining to a 
Gorgon.] A representation of the Gorgon’s head. 

2842 Brande Diet. Sei. etc., Gorgoneia [PL]. 2850 Leitch 
tr. C. O. Aliitler's Astc. Art § 177 (ed. «) 159 A bowl found 
at Clusium has a gorgoneion with Etruscan inscription. 
2880 Murray Grl\ Sculpt. 1 . viii. 153 On the mgis of Athena 
in the west pediment had been a gorgoneion of metal. 2895 
Ei.worthy Exnt Eye 258 The Gorgoneion has in all ages 
been reputed one of the most efficacious of amulets. 

Gorgone’sque, a. [see -esque.] Having the 
chav.iclerislics of a gorgon ; hideous, repulsive. 

2888 Aiheutrum 29 Sept. 426/2 A molher.in-law so Gor- 
gonesque even as the ^x^coryphSe. 

Gorgonia (g;).ig»>viua). Zool. PI. gorgoniEe, 
-ias. [a. mod.L. gorgonia, fem. of gorgonins, f. 
gorgon-em Gobgon. The name was iniended to 
expi ess its petrified character; cf. Gobgon t tl.] A 
genus of poij'ps (family an individual 

of tliis genus ; a sea-fan, sea-plume. 

2^67 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LVII. 433 Most of the Sertu- 
lartas, Gorgonias. 2775 LXVL 1 Zoophytes, .formerly 
called Ceraiophytons, now Gorgonia. 2860 Maury P/tys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) xiii. § 560 The yellow and lilac fans, per- 
forated like trellis-work, of the Gorgonias. x 833 Fisheries 
Exhih. Catal. ed. 4) too Corals, Sponges and Gorgonim. 
2885 Lady Bbassey The Trades 297 Some lovely plumes of 
sea feathers, a species of gorgonia, which had the appear- 
ance of ten or a dozen ostrich feathers. 

Hence Gorgo'alan tx.^, pertaining to the gorgonias 
or their family. Also sh.. a polyp of the familj^, 
283s Kirqy Hah.fy Inst. Anwt. I. v. 16S In the vicinity of 
volcanic islands in the Polar seas, corallines and gorgonians 
(occur). 2884^ Nature 27 July 281/t The numerous species 
that live clinging to the branches of gorgonians . , The gor- 
gonlan corals of many species. 

Gorgoniau (gpjgff’vnian), <t. 2 [f. Gobgok + 
-ian; cf. h.gorgoneus.'^ Of or pertaining to the 
Gorgon; resembling the Gorgon, or the effect of 
the Gorgon’s look ; Gorgon-like, terrible. Of a 
shield : Bearing the Gorgon’s visage. 

x6x6 B. Jonson Epigr. 1. cxxxiii. Famous Voy.^ On one 
side. Were scene your vgly Centaures . . Gorgonian scolds, 
and Harpyes. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 297 The rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rigor not to move. 2697 Drvden 
AEn. vn. 476 Smear’d as she was with black Gorgonean 
Blood, a 1785 Glover Atheuaid xu 214 Still the sound Of 
her gorgonian .shield my ears retain. 1869 Ruskin^, 0/ 
Air 5 33^ The Gorgonian cold, and venomous sigony, that 
turns living men to stone. 

t Gorgo’nicai, u. Oh. [f. as prec. + -ic + -al.] 
= prec, 

2391 Harincton Orl. Fur. Pref. (163^ E iv, The mind 
of man . . killing the carihlincsse of this Gorgonicall nature 
ascendeth up to the understanding of heavenly things. 

Gorgonize (gp'Jgpnaiz), v. [f. Gorgon + 
-IZE.] . trans. a. To petrify as by the glance of 
a Gorgon ; to render hard or stony, b. To gaze at 
with the look of a Gorgon. 

26^ J. Daxtes Holy Roode Eib, What Eies so Gor- 
goniz’d that can endure To see the AH >7)hoIder forc’d to 
bow? ni63x Donne 273 'I'he Stony jewes bad 
beene Gorgonized before his comming. 2855 t’enM’Son 
Maud I, xiii. 21 Curving a contumelious lip, Gorgonised 
me from head to foot With a 'stony British stare. 2879 
Dowhen Southey i. 5 Ma'am Powell was old and grim, 
and with her lashless eyes gorgonized the new pupil. 
Gorgoret, obs. form of Gorgebet 2 . 

Gor^ae, -os, -ous(0, obs. forms of Gorgeous. 
Qorie, obs. form of Goby a. 

Gorilla (gorrla). [An alleged African name 
for a wild or hairy man (strictly for the female 
only), preserved tin acc, pi. yopiKKn^) in the 
Gre^ account of the voyage undertaken by the 
CaJthaginian Hanno in the 5th or 6th c. B.c. ; 
hence adopted in 1847 as the specific name of the 
ape Troglodytes gorilla^ first described by Dr. T. S. 
Savage, an American missionary in Western Africa,] 
The largest of anthropoid apes, a native of western 
equatorial Africa; it closely resembles man in its 
structure, is very powerful and ferocious, and 
arboreal in its habits. 

1*799 Naval Ckron. I, 451 Another island full of savage 
people. .whose bodies W’erc baiiy', and whom our inter- 
preters called Gorills. 2847 1 *- S.Avace in Jimt. Boston 
Nat. Hist. Soc. (title) A description of the external char- 
acters and habits of Troghsdytes Gorilta.\ 2853 R. Owen 
in Trans. Zoot. See. [title) Description of t ranium of an 
Mult male gorilla. 1861 Do Chailco Eguat. A/r. i. i 
The fierce untamcable gorilla, which approaches nearest, 
in physical conformation and in certain habits, lo man. 


2874 Luonocrc Orfg. ^ Afet. Ins, 1. 6 The chirap.mzee and 
the gorilla must certainly give place to the bee and the ant. 
b. transf. A person who resembles a gorilla. 
2884 Sir S. St. John Hayti iv. 144 Others [of the Hay- 
tian negroes] are the meanest-looking gorillas im.aginable. 

. c. attrib. and Comb,^ as gorilla-latid, -shin* 
gorilla-buill adj. 

1887 F. Francis Jr. Saddle ^ Afocassin xvit. 203, I saw 
one deep-chested, gorilla-built fellow. 1897 Marx' Kingsley 
]F. A/fdea 264 He had a .splendid gun, with a gorilla skin 
sheath for its lock. Ibid. 278 To return to that gorilla-Iaad 
forest. 

Gorily (go»‘riU), adv. [f. Gory a. -f -ly 2 J In 
a gory manner. 

2850 Blackie ASsehylus II. 132 Gorily, gorily thou shalt 

f o ! 2864 Tennyson Boadicen 22 Tear the noble heart of 
Jritain, leave it gorily quivering. 2872 R. Kllis Catullus 
Ixiv. 257 Some from a mangled steer toss'd fle>h yet gorily 
streaming. 

Goring fVbl.sh.^ [f. Gore z/.^+-ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of the vb. Gore; the action of 
piercing or stabbing. 

^ 2494 Fabyan Chrptt. vn, 580 What with the shotte and 
gorynge of their horses with the sharpe stakes they stum- 
belyd one vpon another, a 2700 Dryden (Ogilv.) His 
horses' flanks and sides are forc'd to feel The clinking lash, 
and goring of the steel, a tjit Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 
2721 in. 397 When redhot Needles in my Breast, With 
confluentiaT (borings me infest. 

'j‘ 2 . An alleged name for a company of butchers. 

^85 Bk. St. Albans Fvij, A Goryng of Bochouris. 

Goring (g6»Tig),z'^A { f. Gore v.^ + -ikgL] 

1 . a. TheactionoHhevb.GoRE; theactofciitting 
out, or fitting with, gores, b. A piece of cloth 
used as a gore : esp. Naut. Also gorhig-cloth. 

I 26*6 Catt. Smith SeamatPs Gram. v. 23 Accordinjr to 
i the Goaring she is said to spread a great or a little clew. 

I 276^ Falconer^ Diet, Alarine (17^), Langue de voile, the 
I goring of a sail, or that part which is next to the leech. 

I 2813 E. S. Barrett Heroine (1815) II. 149 Here tva.s no 
' sloping, or goring, or seaming, or frilling, or flouncing. 

' 2851 Kimsc Satltnaking (ed. 2) 284 The goring-cloths 
I are., those which are cut obliquely, and added lo _ihe 
I breadth. 2874 Mrs. Whitney We Girls iv. 92 In the midst 
I of measurings and gorings. 2894 Times 27 Aug. 9/2 Web- 
■ hings, gorings, suspenders and braces, 

I 2 . The action of ploughing a ‘gore’. Also 
; concr. « Gore i b. , 

2780 A, Young Tour Irel. I. 20 Plough with oxen four in 
a plough ; but in goring, or cross-plowing, six. 2B86 S, IK. 
Line. Gloss., Gorings, the uneven triangular bits at the side 
of a field which does not form a parallelogram. 

attrib, 2863 R. Agrie. Soc. XXI V. 11. ^07 It is not 
everybody thdt cares to detain a powerful engine over an 
awku’ard lieadland, or the finishing of a ‘ goring ’ corner. 

Goring (go^’rig), ppl. a.^ [f. Gore 
T hat gores or pierces, 

2649 G, Daniel Trinnrch,, Hen. P\ cc, The Stronger 
Squadron of the french fell in Vpon the goreing 
2700 Drvden Fables, Pal. 4 * Arciie n. oso lie spurred his 
fiery steed With gorlngrowels to provokehis speed. rt27xx 
Ken Preparative Poet. Wks. 2721 IV. 76 With gonng 
Thorns, and fierj’ Darts. 2859 F. E. Paget Cur. Cumber- 
xvortk 72 Wild, mad, goring monsters. 
fig. 2578 Corgious Gallery Gallant Inventions, -LoutrS 
lyje. Such goring gripes, such heapes of hideous harmes. 
2686 F, Spence tr. Farll/a's Ho. A/edlcis 85 The burgeis 
of that city having made mighty goaring railleries, and 
infamous satyrs on the subject of his youth, ^ 

Goring a.'^ [f. Gore + -ing-.] 

Forming a gore. Cut gonng cut in the form of 
a gore. 

1627 Capt. Sshth Seautan's Gram. vH. 32 The malDC 
saile must bee cut goring. 2794 Rigging^ 4 - Seamanship 1 . 
91 Topmast.. studding .sails [are cuij with goring leech^ 
Ibid. 1 . 236 The cloth at the tack is cut goring to the nock. 
Gorisoun, ? variant of Garcion, Garson. 

C2330 Amis 4 * Autil, 2449 With hem many a sloute gon- 
soun, With knyghtes and squiers fale. 

Qorkem, obs. form of Gherkin. 

2699 Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 176 Take the Gorkems, or 
smaller Cucumbers, 

Gorlin (.gpulin). Sc. Also gorling, gordlin. 
[f. GorI; cf, Gorblin.] An unfledged bird, a 
nestling; a very young person. 

2722 Ramsay Addr. Tozvn-Counc. Edin. 27 It griev'd me 
. J By Carlings and Gorlings To be sae sair opprest. x8^ 
Tarras y’<7C;/«30r hath the gled or foomart, skaithfu beast, 
Stown off the lintie gordlins frae the nest ? 2850 Whtstjp 
^rVr/lvV (Scot. Songs) (x8qo; Ser. u. Songs Nursery Vy 
U’ce bird .. That feeds its gapin’ gorlins a’. 2878 CniiiNu. 
Gloss, s, V., ‘ As neakkt as a gorlm* . .. 

atirib. 1789 Davidson Seasons 4 He..sploitmg,striKCS 
the stane his grany hit, Wi* pistol screed, shot f^e n»5 
gorlin doup. 2824 Mactacgart Gatlcnnd. Encyct., Corli^ 
hair,. .That hair on young birds before the feathers contem- 

Gorma(h, variant of Gormaw. 

Gormagon, variant of Gobmogon. Obs. 
Gorman, gormand(e : see Gouuma>’d. 
Gormandize (gpumandaiz), sb. Forms: 5 
gromandiSB, gorinandyse,6 gourmandice, u -7 
gourmandize, -ys©, 6-7 gurman-, -mon-, -mun- 
dise, -ize, -yse, 6-9 gormandise, 6 - gormandize, 
gourmandise. [ad. F.gottnnaiulisc, [.gourmand.^ 
'f'a. Excessive and voracious eating; 

{obs.). b. The habits, tastes, or perceptions cha- 
racteristic of a Gourmand; indulgence or con* 
noisseurship in *good eating'. Now chiefly as a« 
alien word (spelt gourmandise). 
rt24so Nnf, de la Tbwr (1868) 215 Excesse and gronian* 



GORMANDIZE. 


GOS, 


disc in etyng and drinkinge werlthe ayenst the body and 
the soule. 1533 Elyot Cast. HeWte 11. i. (1541) 16 b, 
Forseene alwaye that they eate without gourmandyse. 
1566 Horace^Sat. 1, v< Cvb, Gurmundyse is fellow- 

shyp,' for so the worlde h calls. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. 
Pilgr, xxxii. u668> 389 If it be but sanctified with a Ser- 
mon, Gourmandise is innocent in their account. T721 in 
Bailey. 1814^ Byron Let. to Moore 9 Apr., All this gor- 
mandise was in honour of Lent. • 1833 Macaulay in Tre- 
velyan Li/e'ff Lett. I. v, 336, 1 am to dine on Thursday 
with the Fishmongers’ Company, the first Company for 
gourmandise in the world. 1849 Thackeray Pe/uiennis I. 
XX. 185 While the reckless young Amphitryon delighted to 
show m.s hospitality and skill in gounnaudise. 1870 Miss 
Broughton Red as Rose I. 289 Not that this right-hand 
neighbour labours under any excessive gourmandise. *879 
Mtss Yonce Cameos Ser. tv. xxiii. 250 He followed his life- 
long passion ; not merely for gormandize, but for gluttony. 

Gormandize (gpumandaiz), v. Forms : 6 
gourmandioe, -yae, 6-7 gurmandize, 7-9 gour- 
inandis0,-izej(7go(u)rmondise, -ize, gor-,gur- 
mundize), 7- gormandize, [f. Gohmaniiize jd.] 

1. inir. To eat like a glutton ; to feed voraciously. 
-1548 Elyot Diet. s. v. Cibus, Ingnrgitare se cibis^ .. 
to gourmandyse to eate vnmoderately. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. II. V. 3 Thou shalt not gurmandize As thou hast 
done with me. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. vi. 1563 Like 
hungry Curres, some alwayes gurmandize. 1693 Congrcvc 
in DrydetCs yuvenal (16971 284 If mod’rate Fare and 
Abstinence, I ‘prize In publick, yet in private Gormondize. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 485 The rich gorman- 
dized upon their dainties. i8a* Bincley Amm. Biog. 
(1813) 1.97 Their (monkeys’l eyes. .painted their inquietude, 
their passion to gormandize. 1833 Kane Grtnnell Exp,' 
xvi. (1856) 124 Gormandizing on the blubber of our game. 

2. trans. To devour greedily, to gobble up, to 

take in eagerly, lit. and^*. • 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commsv. {1878) 88 To ^rman- 
dize and waste in excesse the good blessings of God, 1603 
Drayton Bar. U'ars vi. xxiii. 130 The pamper’d siomack . . 
Casts vp the surfeit lately gurmundiz’d. 1626 T. H(aw- 
KiNs] Catissin's Holy Crt, 18 Meere bankrupts, who have 
allready gourmandized theyr Nobility. 163s Pacitt 
Christianogr. 205. 1 lament that.. their livings. .should be 
sacrilegiously gormandized. 1637 Heywood Dial. Man* 
hater Wks. 1874 VI. 191 He hath gormandiz'd a whole 
hog at a feast, 1773. Adair Amer. Ind. 100 They gor- 
mandize such a prodigious quantity of strong food, as [etc.]. 
x886 C. D. Warner Their Pilgrimage xv. (1888) 320 The 
. .group who have taken all the best seats in the bow, with 
the intention of gormandizing the views, a 1887 H. W. 
Beecher in Drysdale Protu/rom Plym. Pulpit 220 To 
gormandise boo^ is as wicked as to gormandise food. 

t3. To feed to excess ; to satmte. Obs. 

1604 T. Wright PassioTts tv, ii. § 2. 128 It is impossible 
that he should be continent in mind, that accustometii to 
gormandize his belly. 1643 R. Beake Let. Jr. Sommer Isl. 
in Prynne Diseov. Prodig. Stars <5* Firebrands App, {1646) 
4 Their bellies and stomacks being well gormondized. 
1682 ^IRS, Behn City Heiress i. i, You cram the Brethren, 
gormandizing all Comers and Goers. 1773 J. Ross Fra* 
trieide v. 604 iMS.) Ripping up The bowels of my Son to 
gormandize His fell voracity. 

If 4. Astransl. of F ,'gourmander^ to keep in check. 
1603 Florio Montaigne ri. xi. (1632) 238 , 1 know a man may 
gourmandize the earnest and thought-confounding violence 
of that pleasure. 

Gormandizer (gp jmandoizoj). [f. Gorman- 
dize V. +-EKl,j One who gormandizes, a glutton. 

1589 Rider Eng.'Lai. Dict.^ A gormandiser or greate eater. 
16x3 Crooke Body 0/ Man 64 Those that are great gor- 
mandizers are sayd to be.. borne for their bellies. 1663 
J. Webb Stone*He^tg{l^2^ 227 From the Licentiousness of 
this Gurmund .we brand all luxurious and profuse People 
with the Nick -name of Gurmundizers. 17x3 ir. Pancirollus' 
Rerum Mem. I. 1. i. 5 A Gormandizer punish’d for his 
Gluttony. 1807-8 VV. Xv.w'Vid Salmag. 11824) 300 When the 
guzzlers, the 'gormandizers, and the wine-bibbers meet 
together. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 358 In the 
gormandizers, .who have long habituated themselves to the 
luxuries of the table. • 

HeiiceQo*rniandi:zeress [-ess], a female glutton. 
184* Thackeray FVz*boodle Papers Wks. 1879 XVII. 210 
There is no reason why she should be. .an ogress, a horrid 
gormandiseress. 

Gormandizing (g/fumandaizig), vbl. sb, [f. 
as prec. + -ing^.J The action of the vb. Gor- 
mandize ; excessive eating, gluttony. • Also attrib. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, v. v. 57 Leaue gourmandizing : 
Know the Graue doth gape For thee [etc.] ’ 1632 C. B. 
Stapvlton Herodian 48 His night di-.ports and gormandiz- 
ing diet. aiWx Holyday 2^ Not so much gour- 

mandizing, as daintiness, .seems here to be intended. 1835 
W. Irving Tottr Prairies xxvii, A rude kind of feasting, 
pr rather gormandizing, prevailed throughout the camp. 

1837 Capt. Bonneville III. isThe gormandizing powers 

of this worthy, were, at first, matters of surprise and merri- 
ment. 1889 Coming 0/ Friars iii. 155 The weak 

point in the monastic life of the thirteenth century wa.s 
the gormandizing. 

Gormandizing (g^imandaiziq'), ///. a. [f. as 
prec.+'-iNG^.J That gormandizes ; gluttonous. 

1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serm. iii. 119 That Gurman- 
dizing glutton who spent so much vpon his paunch daily. 
1637 S. PuRCMAS Pol. Flying*Ins. 329 Against these gour- 
mandizeing Epicures God grieveth and denounceth a woe. 
17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull in. ix, Retrench but a .virloin 
of beef and a peck-loaf in a week, from thy gormandizing 
stomach. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xvii. 195 A regiment 
of lazy, gormandizing servants. 

■ Gormaund, obs. form of Gourmand. 
Gormaw. -Sv. and north, dial. Also 8-9 gOr- 
zna(h, 9 gormer, gormow. See also Gool-mau. 
[? f. Gore sb?- -f Maw ; cf. Gorbelly.] The cor- 
morant. 


3or 

xsoo-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 77 The golk, the gormaw, 
and the gled, Beft him with bufiettis quhtll he bled, 1722 
Ramsay Eagle 4* Robin Redbr. 15 Grcidy Gleds and slie 
Gormahs, 1847-78 HALL!WELL,G<^rwzr, a cormorant. North, 
1893 Northumbld, Gloss., Gormer, the cormorant, 
b. (See quot.)* 

■ 2808-80 Jamieson, Gonnavi, ,, a glutton, Lanarks. 1878 
Cumbld. Gloss., Gormow, a clownish fellow ; sometimes ap- 
plied to a great eater. 

tGo’rjnogon. Obs. Also gormagon. [Mean- 
ingless : pseudo Chinese.] A member of a society 
imitating the Freemasons, founded early in the 
18th c. 

1723 Two Letters'ya Grand Mystery o/Freemnsonslfi^. 2) 
13 The Venerable Order of Gormogons having been brought 
into England by a Chinese Mandarin. 2729 H. Carey 
Poems (cd. 3) 206 The Masons and the Gormogons Are 
laughing at one another. 2731 Daily Jrttl. 28 Oct. in N. 
(J* Q. Ser. IV. IV.441/2 By command of the Volgi. A general 
Chapter of the .. Ancient Order of Gor-mogon will be held 
[etc.]. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 576 One Rose a Gregorian, one 
a Gormogon. {Notei\ A sort of Lay-brothers, Slips from 
the Root of the Free -Masons. 2747 Gray Wks. 1884 
II. x66, I reckon next week we shall hear you are a fi'ee- 
Mason, or a Gormogon at least. 2792 * (>. Gambado * Ann. 
Horsem, v. (1809) 87 The art of riding before a ladj* on 
a double horse, \Tilgarly termed d la gormagon, 

Qormimdize, obs. form of Gormandize. 
Qornard(e, obs. form of Gurnard. 

Qorr, obs. form of Gor 
G orrah: see Gohah. 

Qorre, var. Gor 3 ; obs. f. Gore and 
+ Gorrel. Obs. Also 4, 6-7 gorrell, 5 gorell, 
(7 gorill). [a. OF. ^rel, gorreau, a pig, hog, 
related to OF. gore fem., sow : of unknown origin.] 

1 . A fat-paunched person. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xiii. (1495) 232 Crampe 
that comyth of replycyon fallyih ofte to falte men and 
flesshly and well fedde and gorrelles. 24. . MS. Laud. 416 
If, 6t b, Glotony that gorell is J>e vjte synne, l*hat men vse 
oft in delicat fedyng of mete. 2622 Cotgr., BredaiUer, a 
gorbelly, gorrell, gulch, fatguts. 

2 . ? A youth, lad, boy. 

1530 Palsgr. 226/2 Gorrell a great ladde, pautonnier. 
*547 Salesbury Ivelsk Diet., Llank ne rhokas, a gorrell. 
2663 Cotton Scarron. iv. (1741) 72 She the small Ascanius 
takes . , And in her lap on tuft of Sorrel Laying the little 
wanton Gorrel [etc.J. 

3. Comb., os gorrel-guts (a\so gorrtlUd-)-, gorrel- 
bellied adj. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon'e Anno. Osor. A vj b, It is an easie 
matter for every common rascall to vomitt out disdaynefull 
names of infamous persons as. .Epicures, gorrellguttes, and 
monsters. 25 . . Old To 7 n of Bedlam in Reliq. Ane, E. Poet. 
(1823) HI. 190 Gorrcl-belfyed Bacchus, gyant-like, Bestryd 
a strong-beere barrel!, c 2645 in Roxb. Ball. (xB86) VI. 321 
But ifyou’r drunk, your wits are sunk, And gorill'd guts 
will quarrel. 

Gorrie, obs. fonn of Gory. 

Gorrogh, variant of Corbach. 

2670 Milton Hisf. ill. Wks. (1851) 104 The Scots and 

Piets .. from their Gorroghs, or Leathern Frigats, pour out 
themselves in swarms upon the Land. 1674-81 in Blount 
Glossogr. 

Gors, variant of Gorge, Obs, 

Gorse (gp-'s). Forms: 1-6, 9 t/ziz/. gorst, (i, 9 
dial, gors, gost), 6-7 gorsae, 7 gossej 7-9 goss, 
(9 gorz(e, dial, gurs), 6- gorse. Also pi. i gor- 
atas, 4 -ez, 5 -es, 6 gorsaea, 9 goraea. [OF. 
gorsl {gors, gost) : — Indogermanic type *ghrzdo~, 
whence L. hordettm barley ; cf. the ablaut-variant ; 
G. gerst barley. The root-notion of something 
bristly or prickly is applicable to both plants,] 

1 . The prickly shrub Ulex europxus', common 
furze or whin. 

C72S CorpusGloss. fyj Aegesla, gors. Ibid. 2x62 Voluma, 
gorst. C975 Rushvy.Gosp.Hi^W, vii. x6 Ah he somni^ah 
of ^mum winbes^r ohhc of gorstum ficos. e 1050 Martyrol. 
(E.E.T.S.) 146 On wildu hors ha:t ha bine droxon on gorstas 
ond on horpas. 23.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 99 Waytez gorstez 
& greuez, if ani gomez lyggez. 2388 Wvclif Isa. Iv. 13 A 
fir tre schal grow for a gorst (ether firse], 2485 Nottingham 
Rec. II. 400 Wodde, gorstes, broroe, or any oder thing 
growyng. 2323 Fitzherb. .S*«rz'. 6 b, Yet may he laufully 
mil and selle all the wodc, broine, gorse, fyrs ,, and suche 
other. 2377 B, Gooce HeresbacKs Husb. 11. (1586) 91 b, 
The branches are full of prickles as the Goret is. 2610 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 280 Tooth’d briars, sbarpe firzes, prick- 
ing gosse, & thorns, a 2635 Corbet Iter Bor. {2647) 342 
Loe where Richmond in a bed of gorsse Encampt himself 
orenighl, and all his force. 2692 Act 4 IFill. ^ Mary c 23 
§ 9 No person. .shall presume to burne betwwn ihe^second 
day of Februar>* and Twenty fourth of June any Grig Ling 
Heath Furz Gosse or Feme. 2784 Cowper Task i. 528 The 
common overgrown with fem, and rough With prickly goss. 
2808 Scott Marjn. nr. i. Sprung from the gorse the timid 
roe. 2839 JbpmsoN Brittany iii. 23, I class gorse among 
the crops, because it is regularly sowm .. as winter food for 
horses. 2878 Frasers Mag. XVIII. 595 Where gorses 
gleam with golden smile. 2882 Ouida Maremma I. 62 
Grand level stretches of gorse and brushwood. 

2 . =JUNIPEB. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 72 luniperi hast is gorst. ^2263 
Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wulcker 558/14 luniperii, geneiurc, 
gorst. 2879 Britten & Holland 214 Gorst... 
Juniperus communis. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., o.^gorse- 
-bu'd, ‘bush, -common, -cover, -covert, -fencer-hedge, 
‘tree ; b. instrumental, as gorse-covered, -grown. 
Also gorse-bird, -linnet, the common linnet; 


gorse-ebat, -hatch, -hatcher, -thatcher, local 
names for the whiiichat, stoiiechat, wheatear, and 
linnet ; gorse-duck (see quot.) ; gorse-kid, a 
bundle of gorse. 

1885 SwAiNsoN Frov. Names Birds Linnet. ..From its 
freguenjing downs and open moors abounding in furze or 
whin, it is called— *Gorse bird, Gorse hatcher, Gorse 
thatcher,. .Gorse linnet, 2860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 143 
We have. .the crackling of the *gorse.buds..to tell us that 
nature never .sleeps. 2823 Examiner 26 Apr. 260/2 They. . 
threw him into a *gorse-bush. 2848 Zoologist VI. 2290 In 
G[Iouctstershire] it [the stonechat] is the *gorsechat, x86o 
G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 143 A ^gor-e common, baking in the 
summer sun. 2780 in Egerton-Warburton Hunt. Songs 
(1883) Introd. 2x At ibis meeting.! fox was found for the first 
time in the new •gorse cover. 2848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The 
landrail, in the more western part a ‘gurs ’or ‘ •gors duck *. 
289s Daily News x8 May 8/6 About five-and-twenty horses 
entered the ring to begin, but after a big ordeal over *gorse 
fences .. this number was reduced to seven. 2832 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. (1893) 311 They now got. .into 
a very rushy, squashy, •gorse-grown pasture. Zoologist 
VI. 2137 •Gorse-hatch, or ‘gorse-hatcher ’ [applied to the 
female and young of the wheatear]. 2888 F. Hume dlad. 

\ Midas 1. iii, Divided into fields by long rows of *gorse 
i hedges. ^x66i Ph. Henry Diaries (1882) 79 Two hundred of 
' •Gorse kids [printed Goose Kids] cost 6^. Zd. 2883 Daily 
News I Dec. 2/1, 1 hope nobody knows what it is to sit down 
recklessly on a gorsekid. 2848 ZoologistYl. 2258 The linnet 
is a ‘*gorse linnet’, a ‘grey linnet’. 2896 R. B. Sharpe 
Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit, 45 The gorse-bushes being such 
a favourite nesting place that in many places the bird is 
known as the ‘Gorse’ Linnet. Promp. Parv.20^ft 

•Gorstys tre .. supra in Fyriys. 

Hence Gorsed ppl. a., topped with goi'se. 

2870 Daily Nnvs 6 June, He [a horse] . . showed the way 
over the gorsed hurdles, jumping readily from the hand. 
Gorsoon, variant of Gossoon, 

Gorsy (gp'jsi), a. Also 6 gorsty, 7gorssie, 9 
gorsey. [f. GoRSE + -y 1 .] a. Abounding in, 
covered with gorse. b. Of or pertaining to 
gorse. 

2323 Fitzherb. Surv. xxv. (1539) 49 Gorsty ^ounde, the 
whicne hath ben errable grounde. 2613 New Direct. Plant- 
ing Timber A 4 b, For the planting in Barren, Champion, or 
Gorsste grounds. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), yampnum, 
Furze or Gorse; also gorsy Ground. 2766 Pennant 
( 1768) II. 272 With us it is common on gorsy grounds. 2829 
E. )esse yrnl, Nat. 258 This songster (the linnet]. .lives in 
society, frequenting open commons and gorsy fields. 2870 
Disraeli ZoMrtiV xiii. 53 Sometimes a gorsy dell and some- 
times a great spread of antlered fern. 2^3 Mrs. Pirkis 
Lady Loz'clace II. xxbc. 120 A fresh gorsy smell, 

Gort, variant of Gorge, Obs, 

+ Gory, sb. slang, Obs.--^ (See quot.) 
s8xs J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Gor^‘, a term synonymous 
with cove, gill or gloak, and like them, commonly used in 
the descriptive. 

Gory (go»Ti), a. Also 6 goni©, 6-8 goary, 7 
go(a)rie. ff. Gore sbi^ + -vi.] 

+ 1 , Of blood: Gore-like, doited. Obs, 
a 2547 Surrey AEneid ir. (2557I B j, Whose sacred fillettes 
all be sprinkled were With filth of gory blod, and venim 
rank. 2590 Spenser F, Q, 1. xi. 22 Forth flowed fresh A 
gushing river of blacke gory'blood. 

2. Covered with gore, stained with blood, bloody. 
c 2480 Henryson Alor. Fab. 38 Thy gorrie gumes and thy 

bludie snout. 2603 Shaks. Alncb. 111. iv. 51 Neuer shake 
Thy goary lockes at me. 2637 Milton Lycidas 62 His 
goary* visage down the stream was sent. 2655 Marvell 
tst Anniv. Govt. Protector 230 The monster, .shrinking to 
her Roman denn impure, Gnashes her goary teeth, a 2732 
Gay Poems (1745) I. 17 He .. tears with goary mouth the 
screaming prey. 2785 Burns Winter Nt. 45 Mad Ambi- 
tion’s gory hand. 28x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles vr. xvi, Away 
the gory axe he threw. CZ869LD. C. E. Paget Autobiog. vii. 
(1896) 221 The' other [hand] held the gorj* head of a Greek 
just decapitated. 

3 . = Bloody 4. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. i, vi. (16x2) 22 Cerberus with 
goarie klowes did chace The wounded and the wearie 
Knight. 260X ? Marston Pasquil ff Rath. v. 15 'The Plstoll 
is discharg’d ; The Act of gone murder b perform’d. 2606 
Shaks. Tr. Ip Cr. iv. v. 123 The obligation of our bloud 
forbids A gorie emulation ’iwixt vs twaine. 

4 . Resembling gore ; blood-red. rare, (Cf. 
Bloody 7,) Gory dezo : name of a minute freshwater 
alga (see quot.). 

i8z2 Rvron Hearten ff E. i. iii. 211 Until the clouds look 
gory With the blood reeking from each battle-plain. 2861 
H. Macmillan Footn./r. Nature 147 [A] curious plant 
closely allied to the red snow b the Palmella cruenta or 
Gory Dew. 1877 Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam xv (1878) 
268 Waves of blood-red, fiery, liquid lava .. rushed up the 
face of the cHfls to toss their gory* spray high in the air. 

Goryd (pp rid). local, [ad. Welsh a weir.] 

A kind of fishing-weir. 

2873^41:/ 36 4* 37 Viet. c. 71 Sched. 3 License Duties.. 
For each.. garth, goryd, box, crib, or cruive, ^12. o. o. 
Gorz(e, dial, form of Gorse. 

GoSf short for Goshawk. 

2786 Burns Brigs 0/ Ayr 68 Swift as the Gos drives on 
the wheeling hare. 2891 Field 7 Mar. 337// The rnantle of 
snow b a fatal barrier to a day’s hawking, either with gos 
or peregrine. 

Gk}S, variant of Gosse Obs, 

• *!• Qos = : see God 5 ^. 14 a. 

*599 Peele] Sir Clyonton Fja, Gos bones, tume in that 
sheep there. 

Gos, obs. form of Goose. 

Qose-: see Gos- or Goose-. 

Gosesoiiier(e, obs. form of GossAiiER. 
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Gosbfe^f)' [Mincing pronunc. of God.] An oath 
or exclamation. (By'' gosh I 
1757 Foote Autkar ir. Wks. 1799 L 147 Then there’s 
highest— and loivest, by gosh. cj8o^ C. K. Sjiarpe C<jrr. 
<i8S8) I. 210 , 1 promise, by Gosh (which is the most elegant’ 
and classic.il oath imaginable), 1870 Ramsav Remiu. ii. «ed. 
18) 26 Such minced oaths as . . lo.sh ! gosh ! and lovanendie ! 
a 1S73 Lvrrot; Ken. Chillingly viii, By gosh 1 1 never heard 
that I^fore. 

Goshawk : gF'shgk). Forms ; 1 g< 5 shafoc, -uc, 
4-7 goshauk(e, -hawke, 6 gosehauke, (5-6 
gois(s)halk, 7 goshalk), 6-7 eoo8se-hawk(ej 6 
goushake, 7 -hawke, goshhawks, 7-9 goss-hawk, 
4, 6 - goshaxv'k. [OE. gSs-hafocs Goose 

t- hafoc Hawk ; cf. ON. gashati/if.] A large short- 
winged hawk and other species). 

eiooo jElfrjc C/w. in NVr.-WGlcker 131/22 Aiicnrius, 
gosbafuc. cjosoAgs. Voc. ibid. 285/2 Accifiter, goshafoc. 
13. . K. Alts. 483 Him thoughte a goshauk with gret flyght 
Setlith on his beryng. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. 
iii. I1495) 411 The gosbawke is in fayrnesse of fethers moost 
lyke to the Ostrych. i486 Bk. St. Allettts D iv, Ther is a 
Goshawke, and tnat hauUe is for a yeman. c x«o A. Wyn« 
DESORE in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ni. (1846) I. aa? There hathe 
been . . an Ayerye of goosse hawks contynually there bred- 
yng. 1599 T. M[oufet] SUktvormes 32 Fierce goshawkes 
with the Phesants had no warre. x6ia Sc. Bk. Rates in 
Halyhurton's Ledger 313 Halkis called. .Gosbalkis 

the halk xv//. i68i Flavel Meth. Grace vU. 145 A wicked 
minister is the devil’s gosshawk, that goes a birding for hell ! 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776; V. 128 The kite or the goss- 
hawk approach their prey side-ways. x8io Scott cf 
L. HI. X, Shrill As goss-hawk’s whistle on the hill. 1865 
CornhilL Mag. May 626 Goshawks . . have no chance with 
anything faster than a rising phet^ant; they arc excellent 
for rabbits. 1890 Thompson in Proc. U.S. Nat. Museum 
(1891) XIII. 527 Accipiitr atritapillus^ American Goshawk. 

attrib. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, She hadna the same 
goss-hawk glance that makes the skin creep. 

Goslien (go^’Jen). [Heb. ItS'J the fertile land 
allotted to the Israelites in Egypt, in which there 
was light during the plague of darkness.] Used 
allusively for ; A place of plenty or of light. 

x6ti R- Bolton Comf. IPalking {162^) 13 Thou shall not 
find such another illightened Goshen, as this Hand, wherein 
we dwell. 1683 ApH. Prot. France ii. 17, 1 leave you now 
to judge whether they are to blame to seek for light in some 
Goshen. 1759 R. Shirra in Johnston Rem. (1850) 133 
Thereby a land becomes a Goshen — ^a Valley of Vision. 1820 
Scott SfonasU i, The possessions of these Abbeys were each 
a sort of Goshen, enjoying the calm light of peace and im- 
munity, 1890 Chamh. yrnl, 14 June 369 The tiny dormice 
gathering their winter hoards from theGoshens of nuts below. 

Goslieilite (go^'/enait). Min. [Named by 
Shepard 1844 after Goshen in Massachusetts, where 
it is found : see -ITE.] A colourless variety of beryl. 

2844 C. U. Shepasd I. 143 Goshenite .. [occurs} in 
rounded crystals with rough surfaces. 1868 Dana liliit. 
(ed. s) 246 Goshenite is a colorless or svhite variety. 

Goship, Ohs. form of Gossip. 

Gosibrede, obs. form of Gossipked. 
Gosimore, obs, form of Gossajieb. 

Goslarite [gffzlarait). Min. [Named by 
Haidinger 1845 ! ^ Goslar a locality in the Hartz, 
where it is found + -Ite.] A native sulphate of zinc. 

X849 Nicol Min. 329 Goslarite, Haidinger; Sulphate of 
zinc. 1884 in Dana Min, 647. 

Go'Slet. U.S. [f. Goose + -LET.] (See quot.) 

X884-5 RiversideNat. Hist.liSZB) IV. 142 A few diminu- 
tive species of geese, the so-called goslets {NeHe/us). 

Goa lettuce, variant of Cos lettuce : see Cos, 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. HousekJ>r. (1778) ii Split the 
blanched part of three goss lettuces into four quarters. 18x4 
Lamb Lett, (1837) I. 332 What has gone of., M — and his 
gos-lettuceS? 

Gosling Forms; a. 5 geslyiig(e, 

gesseling, 6-9 Sc. gaislmi.g, 7-9 dial, gesling, 
(6 Sc. gaysling, 7 gaaeling). Q. 4-5 gcsselyng, 
5-6 gos(e)Iyng(e, (6 gozslyng), 6-7 go(o)s(e)- 
7"9 goslin, (7 gosselin, gooselin, goze- 
ling), 6- gosling. [Prob. the a form is the earlier ; 

geslyug., a. O'ii. gksling-r (Sw., Da. gdslzng)^ 
U gds Goose sb . : see -likg. The form surviving 
in standard Eng. was prob. a new formation on ME. 
gos Goose -ling ; the shortening of the vowel is 
normal in formations of this kind.] 

1 . A young goose. 

• a. ct^S, Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 638/17 Hie ancerulus, 
g«Iyng.- x^SiCatk.Angl 154/2 AGeslynge Gesseline), 
ancerulus* iSA9 Compl. Scat. vL 39 Gayshngis cr5'it quhilk 
quhilk. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xli, Whether had you 
rather ride on a ge.slmg or lead a sow in a Leash? 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss.^ Gesling. 

rj43oLvDa H ors, Shepe ff G. igi in Pal. Rel. 4 Z. 
Poems (1866) 2t The goes with her gosAclyngis to swyme in 
the lake, c 1440 P romp. Pam. 2 q\I-z Goselynge, ancerulus. 
1465 Mann. ^ Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 296 Item, my mastyr 
gaid her for a gander, iiij brede^ese, and v. goslyngc-s .. 
liij.s. a xs*9SKELT0NZ.Attm«/>'«y 460 TwogoAlynges, That 
were noughty froslynees. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 
118 Yt is sated that this fish [Salmon] and the gooselinge 
concurre in crowih. 27*4 Swift Drapieds Left. Wks. 1755 
V. II. 146 Nature hath instructed even a brood of goslings 
to stick together, while the kite is hovering over their heads. 
x8« O.ARE Pill. Miusf>‘. I i8 Other losses too the dames 
recite, Of chick, and duck, and gosling gone astray. 

Proverbs. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel Whantherayne 
rayneth and the gose wynkith, I.vtill woliih the goslyng 
what the gose thinkith.* 1562 J. Hevwood Prozi. 4 Epigr. 
(1867] ts9 He that medleth with all thyng, may shooe the 
goslyng. 1589 PuTTENHAM Eug. Poesie 111. xxiv. (Arb.) 297 A 


woman will weepe for pUie to see a gosling goe harefoote. 
X590 Greene Nvuer too inteii^oo) 25 As warie as shee was, 
yet the old Goose could spie the gosling winke. X862 
Hisloi* Prov. Scot. 9 A gude goose may hae an ill gaisHn, 

2 . ^g. A foolisn, inexpenenced person ; one who 
is young and * green *. 

1607 SuAks. CoK V. iii. 35 lie ncucr Be such a Gosling 
to obey instinct. 1631 BRATiiWAfT iPhimsies, Ballad- 
ftiouger 19 Guarded with a janizarie of co.stermongcrs, and 
countrey gooselings. 1650 B. Discolliminium 2x He let 
them.,returne home like Goslin^isastheywent.^ X766GRAY 
Lei. to Nicholls 26 Aug., You are a green gosling*! 1 was 
at the same age (very near) as wise as you, x8*8 Scott Br. 
Lamm, xxv, * Did ever ony man see sic a set of green, 
gainings?’ 1824 Mrs. Cameron Pink Tippet ii. 30* What 
a gosling you are, child', said Mrs, Price, ‘you know 
nothing '. 

apposiihe. 1772 Bachelor (1773) I. 75 The sentiments of 
such a gosling critic would not be worth notice. 1780 Cowrnii 
Progr. Err. 379 Surprised at all tliey meet, the gosling 
pair, With awkward gait, stretched neck, and silly stare Dis- 
cover huge cathedrals built with stone. 

iJ. The figure of a gosling. 

More IPks. X224 Make goselingcs in the asJies with 
a .sticke as children da 

4 . A catkin or blossom on a tree (see quots.). 

1706 PiftLLtPS (ed. Kersey), Gosling^, .a kind of Substance 
that grows upon a Nut-tree. 1721 in Bailey. 1736 Ains- 
worth Lai. Diet. 1, (^slin on a nut tree, nucawetitum. 
X766 Pennant Brit. Zool. (1768) 1 1 . 304 Its nest . . lined 
with the goslin or cotton of the sallow. 1847-78 Halliivell, 
Goslings, the blossoms of the iviilow. 

6 . attrib. and Comb.., as gosliag-colour, gos- 
ling-green {sb. and a.)i a pale yellowish green ; 
gosling-grass, -weed, local names for Galium 
Apariite, GoosE-cnASs 2 (Hritten & Holland). 

* 55 * Huloet, Goslynge wcade herbe, Rueba minor. x6oo 
Q. Elis. /) ardr. in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. (1823) 111 . 509 
Item, one cloakaiid a saufegarde of g02clinge<olourtaphata, 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. IPaters 1 . 102 It turns to a pale yellow 
orgosling green with alcalies. 1766 Goldsm. Kic. IKxii, His 
waistcoat was cf a gosling green. 1807 P. Gass TrnL 346 We 
found the southwest brandi.. of agoslin-green colour. 1835 
Loncf. Outre-Mer (1851) 285 The nice little man in goslmg- 
grecn, 

Gosope, obs. form of Gossip sb. 

Gospel (gp'spel), sb. Forms : 1-5 godspel(l, 
3-4 goddspeI(I, 4 godspelle, gosspell, 4-7 gos- 
pell(e, 5 goapeel, gospUle, 6 ghospel(l(o, 5- 
gospel. \0\L. godspel^ doubtless ox\^.g6d spel (see 
Good a. and Spell xA), good tidings (cf. IdQ spel 
evil tidings), a rendering of the L. bona adnuniintio 
{Corpus Gloss. Int. 1 17) or bonus nnntins (< Etiuan^ 
gelium, id est,bonum nuntium,godspcl ^ Voc.cioM> 
in Wr.-Wtilcker 314/8), which was current as an 
explanation of the et)TnologicaI sense of L, evan^ 
geliwn, Gr. ^haypkKusv (see Evangely). Cf.Goth. 
piuPspillbn ‘ to preach the gospel * (ti/ayyeXi^tadai), 
f. piup-s good -f spiilSn to announce (cogn. w. 
Spell). When the phrase gSd spel was adopted 
as the regular translation of evangelium, the 
ambiguity of its written form led to its being inter- 
preted as a compound, gdd-spel, f. God + spel in the 
sense * discourse ' or ' story ^ The mistake was very 
natural, as the resulting sense was much more 
obviously appropriate than that of ‘ good tidings ’ 
for a word which was chiefly known as the name 
of a sacred book or of a portion of the liturgy. 
From OE. the word passed, in adapted forms, into 
the languages of the Teutonic peoples evangelized 
from England ; OS. godspellj OHG. gctspell, ON. 
gu^'i gobspiall ; in each case the form of the first 
element shows unequivocally that it was identified 
with God, not with good. The ON, form has survived 
into mod.Icel. ; the continental Teut, langs. early 
discarded the word for adoptions of L>Jevangelium. 

Although the d m OE. gddspet would uecessurily in time 
have been shortened by the regular operation of phonetic 
law, it does not appear that this proce:^ could have taken 
place early enough to account for the form of the word in 
OS. and (JHG. The taxmgddspel mwsi therefore (as above 
explained) be due Co a misinterpretation of the written form, 
originating before the word had any oral currency.] 

1 . ' The glad tidings (of the kingdom of God) * 
announced to the world by Jesus Christ. Hence, 
the body of religious doctrine taught by Christ and 
His apostles ; the Christian revelation, religion or 
dispensation. Often contrasted with the Law^ i.e. 
the Old Testament dispensation. Phrase, to preachy 
f minider the gospel, 

^050 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. ix. 35 De bxlend .. bodade god- 
spell fsorioooy^^. Gasp., rxi6o Hatton Ci7j/.godspcl3 rices. 
CX205 Lay. 29507 Austin hu scalt..beode I’cr godes godd. 
spel. X297 R. Glouc iRoils) 1529 Seinte peter, .sende seint 
Marc..vor to preche hen gospel that he adde imaked. 
CX380 WvcLiP Sel. Wks, III. 348 J>ei letten hem for to ' 
preche, and special! Cristis gospel. x382-^^fff xx. 24 The I 
gospel of the grace of God. — Eph. i, 13 Whanne je 
hadden herd the word of treuthe, resecyueden the gospel of 
Wureheelthe. XS48 Udall, etc. Erasm. Far. Luke ix. 88 b, 
The! had. .debarred a certain man from the fratemiiee of 
mynistryn^ the ghospelU X550 Latimer Serin, at Stamford 
9 Oct. A vij b, In the whole multytude that professe the 
gospell, all be not good. 1565 Jmim Repiie Wks. HI. 170 
The Jews saw Christ in the law; the Christians see Christ 
in the gospel. 'x6rx Bible x Thess, ti. 2. 1649 Bp. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. u. xiL 54 The Gospel! is therefore a C^ovenant 
of grace, 1692 Washington ir. Milton's Def. Pop. IVf.’s 


Wks. 1738 I. 473 Let us now consider, whether the Gospel 
preach up any such Doctrine. 1782 Priestlf.y Corrupt. 
Chr. 1 . 11. 208 Tl»e advantages we at present enjoy by the 
gospel. 1784 CowpER Task it, 342 In strains as sweet As 
angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 1827 Whatfly 
Aqg'i'cApp. I. (1850) 202 PreachingxhfiGo^^tX is accordingly 
often used to include not only the proclaiming of the good 
tidings, but the teaching oi what is to be believed at.d done, 
in consequence. ^ 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. J56 
To spread the light of the gospel in that far wilderness. 
1857 Maurice Ep. Si. fohn xiv. 228 That Gospel was 
the announcement that Jesus Christ had manifested the Life 
of God. 1876 Mozley Unhu Serin, i. 3 There Is nothing 
obsolete in the original spirit of the Gospel. 

b. identified by Protestants with their own system 
of belief, as opposed to the perversions of Lhris- 
tiauity imputed by them to their adversaries; also 
applied by Puritans and modern Evangelicals to 
the doctrine of salvation solely through trust in 
the merit of Christ's sacrifice. 

* 55 * [see Gospeller 4]. 1565 J ewel Def. Apol. ^V 1 «. IV. 
213 Yemake yourself game/M. Harding, lor that the preach- 
ing of the gospel issued first out of Wittenberg, and not 
from Rome. A/frf. ‘Why don't you go to church?’ ‘Be- 
cause the Gospel is not preached there.’ 

fc* To talk gospel', lo ‘ talk religion 
1715 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 11. u (1S41) I. zjs 'Don't thou 
talk go.spel too. 

d. ge/t. Any revelation from heaven. 

. X48X Caxton Myrr. nr. xiii. 164 God made neuer so good 
a go^el buc some myghte tome ic contrarye to trouthe. 
1878 ii. Campbell Rational 4 True Gos/elxxil 12a Flowers 
are gospels of grace and love from the Unseen. 

The Gospel Perdurable', a book produced in 
1255 under the title of Enangelitim Etemtm,shu 
Euan£eliitm Spirilus Sancti. (See note in Skeat 
Chaucer I. 447*) c 1400 Rom. Rose 1x02. 

2 . The record of Christ’s life and teaching, con- 
tained in the books written by the* four evangelists ^ 

a xwM Andreas 12 (Gr.) Matheus. . se mid ludeum ongan 
godspell lerest wordum writan. 0x200 Obmin xSco Swa 
summ k* Goddspell kikeJ>J>* c xzyo Beket 2109 in S.Eng. 
Leg. 1 . 167 For in the godspel it is i-writen J)at [etc.]. 1340 
Hampole Pr, Consc. 40x3 In he godspelle. CX400 Three 
Kings Cologne 59 \^her-of spekeh h® euangclist in he 
godspell. 1794 Palev F.vUi. i. xx. § 3 (1817) 226 Ignatius., 
speaks of the Gospel., in terms which render it very pro- 
bable that he meant by the Gospel the book or volume of 
the Gospels, 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. soj 
The promises., given to the human race, in the psalms or the 
gospeL 

D. One of the books written by the four E\m- 
gelists; f sometimes//, in sing, sense. Also applied 
to certain ancient lives of Christ of a legendary 
character {apoct^phal gospels), as the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, the Gospel of the Infancy, etc, ^ 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 Vre drihien us sei 5 on be 
godspelle h« sein lucas makede. c 1290 -S'. Eng, Leg, 1 . 28/58 
pe godspelles of seint Mathev, 0x300 Cursor M. 2x243 
hlarc. -ke godspel [Faitf. gosspelUs] in itali he wralte. c 13x5 
Shoreham 48 Wet he ther reddc'thou myjt se Ine sejmt 
Lukes godspelle. 1357 Lay Folks Cateeh, 573 Als saint lohn 
sales in his godspel. c X394 P, PL Crede 257 We ben proued 
he prijs of popes at Rome, And of gretestdegre asgodspelks 
telleh. Ibid. 709 Wih glosinge of godspells hex gods woroc 
turneh. ^ 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. Ii. Wks. (1676) 119 As is 
shewed xnihe gespell : misprinf] of Luke. 1695 Locke 
Reas. Chr. 193 ’I'he rest of St. John’s Gospel. 

Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 307 A beautiful manusenptofthe 
gospels, written in golden fetters, in the year 870. 1772 
Friestley JnsL Relig. <17821 I. sgr The four gospels are 
particularly mentioned by Julian. 1845 Stoddart in EncicU 
Metrop. (*847) 145/1 So in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

»h c. In extended sense : The Holy iicriptures- 
1393 Langl. P. PL C. xr. 234 The godspel ys heragejTi, 
as gomes may reden [Quotes Ezek. xviii. 20). 1483 Caxton 
Cato H j, I'he gospel sayth that yf thou wylte lyue longe 
on the erthe thou must honoure . . thy fader and moder. 

3 . Eccl. The gospel {for or of the day) : the 
portion from one of the four gospels read at the 
Communion Service. (Cf. Epistlk 3.) 

c iQoo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiv, 42 inarg., Dys godspd 
see.*!! lo mxenies confessores mjesse-dage. CXX7S 
Horn. 5 Nu leoue brofire nu xc cou habbe het godspel tseio* 
c X20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 De holi godspel of h^ speco 
of ure hclende and of two bro 3 ren. a 1375 Lay E'olks 
Bk. App. IV, 642 For3ete not he god-spelle For h^ng 
may bi-falle. 1463 Bury Wills iCamden) 21 Aft« tj}^ 
gospeel to reherse my name opynly with De profunda 
my soule.^ >548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Conmuntotu 
One appointed to reade the Gospel. X7S6-7 tr. Rcyuei^ 
Trav. (1760I n. 246 Two desks., on which formerly tp® 
epistles and gospels were read. X877 J. D. Chambers 
Worship 332 The Deacon advances to read the Gospel. 

alh(sn>ety (cf. 4). 1545 Raynolo Martkyndeiior>xa 
these sayinges be nether in the gospell of the day, n® °* 
the ny^nt. i6or Shaks. Trod. Nt. v. i, 295 A 
Epistles are no Gospels, so it skilles not much when tney 
are deliner’d. 

4. Something as ‘true as the gospel’; a state- 
ment to be implicitly received. Also ^ with ro, 
and to take for (f a, the\ gospel. 

a 1250 Owl Night. t268 For-thx seide Alfred _ 

And his worde was goddspel, That [etc.]. ciy74 
Troylus v. 1265 God wot I wende, O lady bright Cmcjo^ 
That every word was gospel that ye seyde ! 1490 Let f 
Paup. m. de W.) vi. xiii. 254/1 Yet what they 
people taketh it for a gospell. 1546 J. Hevwood I ' 
(1867) 46 All is not gospell that thou doest 
Mirr. Mag., Hen. VI, xxviii, Whose wordes " 

gospel tho, I to my griefe h.iue found. 1580 Lylv EyP . 
(Arb.i 407 The onely triall that a Ladie requirelh 01 n» 
loner, it as this.. that. .euery gloase [be] a gospell. xo 5 
Impeachm. Dk. Buckkm. (Camden) 212 All the Cardinal 
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sayes is not gospel, for two moneth’s pay is yet behinde. 
1678 Evelyn Mem. (1857) *33 Oates was encouraged, 

and everything he affirmed taken tor gospel. 171* Arduth- 
NOT John Bull n.iv, She took them [her dreams] all for the 
gospel. 1807 Cradbe Library 268 And all was gospel that 
a monk could dream. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. vi, Those 
holier mysteries which the wise and just Receive as gospel. 
1830 Galt Lawrie T. ir. i. 1 1849) 43 Offered me two hundred 
and fifty dollars — gospel, by the living jingo I 1887 G. R. 
Sims Mary Jane's Mem. 74 It's gospel every word. 

• 5 . a. Something that serves as a guide to human 
action ; something that men swear by. b. A doc- 
trine ‘ preached ' with fervour as a means of political 
or social ‘ salvation \ - 

a. i6S2^Milton Sonn. to Cromwell^ Help us to save 
free .conscience from, the paw Of hireling wolves, whose 
Gospel is their maw. 1712 Steele Sfecl. No. 456 r 4 The 
Law of the Land is his Gospel. 1847 L. Hunt Men^ 
lyomcn 4 * B. II. xi. 284 Brute force was his law, and con- 
tempt of the many his gospel. 

. b. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. (ed. 2) 18 The propagators of this 
political gospel arejn hopes their abstract principle would be 
overlooked. iSz'p in Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 87 The Gospel 
6f Economy. 1870 Baldw. Brown Ecel. Trnth 274 La 
carriire ouverte anx laUtis wa.<?, according to Mr. Carlyle, 
the gospel of the Revolution. 1873 Hamerton /«/«’//, Life 
X. iii. (1875) 351 Is he to go and preach the gospel of the 
intellect in the kitchen? 1878 Hooker & Ball Morocco 8i 
We were assured that even here the modern gospel of soap 
and water has mad« much progress. 

* 1 * 6. = Gosfel'oath. Ub 5 ~^ 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg^. 84/2, I toke on a tyme a gospelle 
in prayeng god that he wold gyue me . . contynence. . I wente 
to the bourdel and forgate the gospel upon me. 

+ 7 . jocularly. Wooden gospels', the four divisions 
of a board for the game of tables. Ohs, 

1653 Urquhart7?^^/i2«i. xxii, After supper were brought 
in., the faire wooden Gospels, and the books of the foure 
Kings, that is to say, many paires of tables and cardes, 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as (sense i : 
often = such as accords with, of is enjoined by, the 
gospel) gospel -artilUiyy ’^hlessing^ 'Champion^ 
-churchy -crew, -day^ ‘dispensalion^ -dnly, -freedom^ 
’liberty, ’light, ’minister^ -morality^ ’iieivSy ’peace, 
-phrase, -plenty, -righteousness, -sabbath, -sufferer, 
-times, -trump, -union, -unity ^ - 7 vny, -word, (sense 2) 
gospel-record, (sense ^gospel-lectern, b. objective, 
as gospel-monger, -preacher, -preaching, -teacher, 
-writer, 

rx66o South Serm. Prov. iii. 17 {1713) I. 34 Pilgrimages, 
going barefoot, Hair-Shirts, and Whips, with other such 
*Gospel-Artillery, x 65 a Stilungfl, Grig. Betcr, it, vi, § 7 
The bestowing of such mercies which do suppose the greatest 
unworthiness of them, as ^Gospel blessings do. 1862 E. 
Trollope in Rep, Line, Archil, Soc, 120 A bold, eager 
^gospel-ciiampion. x68o Allen Peace 4 * Unity 87 And if 
the Parishioners in a Parish, do usually Assemble together 
upon the same account [for Communion in Gospel Ordi« 
nances], are not' thos^ *Gospel Churches as well' as the 
other? X715 "Kcrfi^Lady Jane Grey'iv. i, There own our 
Sovereign’s Title and defy Jane and her •Gospel-Crew. 
1678 Bonvan Pilgr. Apol. (1862) 5, I writing of the Way 
And Race of Saint^in this our *Gospel-day. 1738 Wesley 
Psalms exxx. vi, 0 that his Mercy’s Beams would^ rise, 
And bring the Gospel-Diy. 1736 Butler Anal. 11, i, 1^6 
This -has also a particular Reference to the •Gospel-di^ 
pensalion. 1658 Whole Duty Man xvi. § 1 (1687) 126 This 
is the great •Gospel-duty so often enjoyned us by Christ. 
rti683 Oldham Ode Wks, (1685) 99 When Christian Fools 
were obstinately good, Nor yet their •Gospel-freedom 
understood 1877 J. D. Chambers Dh. Worship 332 The 
Gospel Pulpitum or Ambo, or the portable *Gospel Lectern. 
1687 Dryden Hind 4* P. 11. 415 The rest some fundamental 
flaw woud see, And call Rebellion *gospel-liberly. 1674 
Allen Danger Enthus. 86 The highest Dispensation of 
•Gospel-light as ever shined upon the World. <21771 Gray 
Fra^m., When love could teach a monarch to be wise. 
And gospel-light first dawn’d from Bullen’s eyes. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Hat. (1852) II. 234 They may. .better have 
re'eourse to their horse or their apothecaiy, than to their 
•gospel-minister. 1764 Lora Li/e<jo Tlie *Gospel-Mongers, 
alias Ministers. . 1768 Blackstone .C<JW//r. III. xiii. 2x8 
So closely does the law of England enforce that excellent 
rule of *gospel-morality of ‘doing to others as we would 
theyshould do unto ourselves’. 1878 Browning Art JVj/r/hff 
75 So preached one his •gospel -news. 1738 Wesley /’jrt/wj 
IV. viii. Of •(Jospel-Peace possest, Secure in thy Defence. 
1682 Dryden Medal igi In •Gospel phrase their Chap- 
men they betray. *549 Coveroale, etc. Erasm. Par, 
Philem.yi My fellow *ghospeU preacher, brother Timothie. 
-t- Erasm. Par. 2 Tim. i. 6-12 Thys •ghospell preachynge 
is committed vnto me. <zx86x 'T.'Honi.nv.n My Beautijul 
Lady >1863) 139 Priests sworn to God,' whose daily lives 
Preached *gospel purity a id kindliness. 1833 /Rock 
Hierurg. ^1892) 1 . 247 The *Gospel-record of the institution 
' of the Blessed Eucharist. X738 Warburton Faithyoorking 
by Charity ii. 7 The I..,aw of Nature came to be shunned as 
a dangerous and fallacious Guide ; and Faith, traditional, 
not scriptural, bad usurped its Province of interpreting 
•Gospel-righteousness. rti7Xt Ken Divine Love Wks. 
(1838' 278 'Thou, O my God, didst ordain the Judaical 
Sabbath as a shadow of the true *Gospej-sabbath. 1694 
Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 6, I have directed their eye 
to the true spirit, duty, and carriage of *Gospel-sufferers. 
1550 Bale Image Both CJu n. xi. bvj, They that were 
monkesjpriestes, and friers are no we become *gospell teachers. 
*663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 837, I.. do not doubt But bear- 
baiting may be made out, In •gospel-limes, as law’ful as is 
Provincial or parochial classis. 1827 Keble Chr. K, Advent 
Sund., Again the *Gospel-trump is blown. 1672 Disc, 
cone. Evangelical Lm*e 107 This is that •Gospel-Vnity 
which we are to labour after. Ibid. io 3 The means ap- 
pointed by Christ for attaining *Gospel-Vnion. 1649 in 
Miltotds Prose /Ktr. (17531 1, 387 Such as.. invent damnable 
errors, under ihe specious pretence ofa*gospel-way and new 
light, z&86Mis5Braddon^/x^ Thing Needful vi. He. would 


have England walk in gospel Avays. - 1538 Starkey England 
It. lit. 197 Surely thys ys *gospel word. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1832) II. 468 To transmit hL? Master’s doctrines 
for their benefit in the plainness of a *gospel*writer, 

9 . Special comb. : gospel-gossip, one who is 
always talking of sermons, texts, etc. ; gospel- 
hardened a,, rendered incapable of being moved 
by the gospel, through constant hearing of it ; 
f gospel -lad,' a Covenanter; f gospel -mass- 
monger nottce-wd., ?a professed Protestant ivho 
favours Romish doctrine; gospel-oak (see qnot; 
1863); gospel-oath, an oath sworn upon the gos- 
pels, or an oath of an equally binding character ; 
gospel-place, a place where the ^ gospel * was 
recited at the perambulation of boundaries ; gospel- 
right, a right expressly sanctioned or prescribed in 
the Gospel; gospel-shop, a derisive name for a 
Methodist chapel ; gospel-side, the side of the altar 
at which the gospel is read, The north side ; gospeil- 
sin, sin against the light of the gospel ; so gospel- 
sinner', gospel-title, an indisputable title (cf. 4 
Si.nA gospel-right)', ^ gospel-oak \ gos- 

psl-true a., as true as the gospel (cf. next) ; gospel- 
truth, (a) the truth or truths contained in the gospel; 
(^) something as true as the gospel (cf. sense 4) ; 
gospelwards adv., in the direction of the gospel ; 
^ gospelwright, a composer of a gospel = Evan- 
gelist I. 


X7XX Addison Sped. No. 46^6, 1 am one of those unhappy 
Men that are plagued with a *GospeI-Gossip, so common 
among Dissenters (especially Friends). 1844 J. C. Miller 
Serm. 2 June 22 Have the Sabbaths and Sermons of a life 
been in vain? Am I *Gospel-hardened or Gospel-saved? 
X871 H. Macmillan 7 Vt«*F/«<rvU. (1872) 209 Decent church- 
gom^ professors, who are gospel-hardenea. c 1679 Loudon 
Hitliw.. inChild.ort//rt</xviMo7/iWcel prosper a' the*gospel- 
lads That are into the west countrie Ay wicked Claverse to 
demean. i554BRADroRDinCoverda1e/.<r//. <l/rtr/. (15641347 
Wil the lawes of the reatme .. excuse cure *gospell Masse- 
mongers conscience then? 1830 J.G. Strutt An/. 34 
The *Gospel Oak near Stoneleigh stands in a little retired 
coppice. 1862 Toulm. Smith in Pari. Remembrancer Oct. 
189 Every one knows how many * Gospel oaks ’ there arc in 
diffierent places the ancient mark-trees, distinguishing 
boundaries, and at which the perambulators have, for ages, 
been accustomed to stand ..while the ‘gospel’ has been 
pronounced, cursing him tvbo moves the landmarks. X89Z 
Fluccl Germ. 4* Eng. Diet., Auf das Evangelium 
schvjoren, to take a *gospcl*oath. 1^6 Plot Staffordsh. 
3x8 This it seems they doe too at all •Gospelbplaces, 
whether wells, trees, or bills. 1^68-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 102 'The landholder having no better^go.spel-right 
to his nine parts than the parson has to hU tithe. 1782 
G. Parker Hum. Sk. 88 From Whitfield and Romaine to 
Pope John range; Each *gospe! shop ringing a daily 
change, a X79X Lackinctom Life xix. 1794) 120 My next 
enquiry was for Mr. Wesley's Gospebshops. ^i8ox Order 
Divine Services for Yr. (Hiwes) 52 ‘The people in tne centre 
of the church are incensed nrst, then those on the i^Istle 
side and lastly those on the "Gospel side. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. 2 Thess. H. xo This is the great *GospcI-sm. punished 
by God with strong delusions, vjle affections, just damnation. 
1678 Vng. Man's Call. 30 You .. are, though but young 
people, yet old sinners, great sinners, *gospel.sinners. 1763 
Churchill Gotham i. 9 The Man, who finds an unknown 
Country out. By giving it a nairte acquires, no doubt, 
A •Gospel title. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Anthea 18 
Dearest, bury me Under that Holy oke, or •Gospel-tree. 
x8oi Shaw Staffordsh. 1 1 . 1. 165 The boundaries . . are marked 
out by what are called Gospel trees, from the custom of 
having the Gospel read under or near them, by the clergy- 
man attending the parochial perambulations. ^^854 
Thackeray WolvesSf l^amb{\Z(i^^\i It'sall true. •Gospel- 
true. 1647 Trapp Oww. 7 V//<rii. 12 Every "Gospebtruth 
strikes at some sin, and thereby may be discerned. 1738 
Wesley Psalmsc^ww. v, If,, thy Children. .The glorious 
Gospel-Truth obe)’,TheTruthshaII make them free indeed. 
1843 Haliburton AttacheW. vii. 128 Fact I assure you, it’s 
gospel truth, 1865 Pusev Truth Eng. Ch. 272 This is, of 
course, fundamental Gospel-truth. 1880 Ruskin Lett, to 
Clergy 349 The simplest travelling tinker inclined •Gospel- 
wards. CI200 Ormin 5789 Her hafe I nemmnedd nu till 
5UW pa fowwre *Goddspellwrihhte«s. 

Hence G’O’spelless a,, devoid of the gospel. 

■ x 832-3 j. a. Gilfillan in Schaff Encyel. Relig. Knovd. 
Ill, 2602/1 More progress made by them [Indians]., than in 
all the previous hundred years of gospelless wars. 1896 J. 
Orr in Un. Fresbyt. Mag. Oct. 436 His Gospelless Gospel 
found a hearing. 

'Gospel t^- prec. sb.; in OE. 

spellian.'l T a. irans. To preach the gospel to ; 
to imbue with the principles of the gospel, to con- 
vert to the gospel; — Evangelize tz. 3. Obs. b. 
intr. To preach the gospel, rare. 

c TOGO Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixvii. 12 God sifeS gleaw word god- i 
spellendum. rtX30o[seeGosPELLiNC»W.f^.). cissoCheke 
Matt. xi. 5 Y’’ bl.nd seeib, and y* laam Avalketh, . . y* deed 
be raised, and yJ beggars be gospeld. 1563 T. Stapleton 
Fortr. Faith 6 Iff any man doo gho'pell vnto yow, besyde 
that whiche yow haue receyued, be he accursed. 1603 
Skaks. Maeb. in. i. 83 Are you so Gospell’d, to pray for 
this good man. And for his ls.sue, whose heaute hand Hath 
bow’d you to the Graue? 1639 Howe in H. Rogers Lzfe 
iv. (1863) 93 They [the army] think it necessary to have the 
Parliament gospelled or dissolved. 1867 Bushnell UtoK. 
Uses Dark fh. 1 96 We have a great many gospeling— that 
do not come to thought. 

Hence Go'spelling fpl. a. 

1566 T. Ret. Unfr. Jcivcl iii. 99 This is the 

playne dealing of ghospelling Blshoppes. 1379 Knewstub 
Confut. **2a. The hatred that the Gospellmg Churches 
beare vnto such frensies. 


. GOSPELLER. 

.Go'Spel-book, fa. A book containing one or 
all ol the four gospels (see Gospel sb. 3); hence, 
loo>ely, the New Testament or Bible (obs.), b. A 
book containing the Gospels (see Gospel sb. 3), 
read at the Eucharist. 

ciooo Canons of fElfric § 21 in Thorpe Laws II. 350 
Saltere & pistol-boc & godspell-boc & mssse-boc. cx2oo 
Ormin 6458 Nohht ne se^^]) )>c Goddspellboc patt Josmp 
wass b®rinne. <1x300 Cursor M, 21227 O sant mathu |>e 
gospebbok . . wit him he bar. a 1400 Plo7vman's T. 595 
(Skeatl [They] falsely glose the gospelbbook. 1495 Wills 
fr. Doctor's (Camden) 4 , 1 gevelo Sir John Blotte 

a gospell boke, a pistil! covered with ledder. 1526 Tindale 
N, T. To Rdr., All is not gospell that is written in the 
gospell boke. 1330 — Expositions Matt, v-vii. 48 b, \Vhen 
thou sweryst by the gospell booke,.or byble. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers III. x’. 472 The custom was to set out .. 
every precious vessel and jewelled gospel-book. 

Gospelize (gp’speloiz),?/. Also 7-S gospellize. 
[f. Gospel sb. + -ize. J 

fL irans. To impart the spirit of the gospel to ; 
to modify according to the spirit of the gospel, 

X643 Milton Divorce vili. 11851) 39 And this command 
thus Gospeliiz’d to us hath the same force with that wheron 
Ezra grounded the pious necessity of divorcing. 1638 
GurnalL Chr, in Arm. verse 14, xi. § 2. il. 269, I had 
thought, Christ had baptized the Law, and Gospeliz'd it. 

2 . 'I'o preach the gospel to : to convert to Chris- 
tianity ; = Evangelize 3. Now rare. 

1646 Trapp Comm. John iii. 10 The poor are Gospellized ; 
not only receive it, but are changed by it. 1704 Elegy 
Author 'J rue born Eng. xxi. 6 Tho’ most suppose his 
Notions were but wild, To fetch the Jew to Go.spelIize his 
Child. ^ X716 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 100 Where he ful- 
fill'd his loresaid Apostolical Purposes of Gospelizing the 
Poor, and Disciplining the Proud and Slothful. 1766 Dr. 
Chauncy in C. Beatty Two Months' Tour (17681 102 Mr. 
Thomas Mayhew.. began .. the work of gospelizing the 
infidel natives. \ 2 SfAmer. MissionaryDec 392 These two 
societies are. .one in the noble aim of gospelizing the land. 

Hence Go'spelized///. a., {nonce-use) outwardly 
modified by the gospel. Also Go'spelizer, one 
who ‘gospelizes’ {Stand. JMct.). 

X849 Stovel Canne's Necess. Introd. 37 Popery, therefore, 

. . is evangelical infidelity ; a gospelized method of living 
without God and without hope m the world. Ibid. 

A gospelized treason against the Lord and his Anointed. 

tGospellary, a. Obs. rare-K [f. Gospel jA 
+ -ARY.] Of or pertaining to the gospel. 

1679 Cloak in its Colours 8 (T.) Let any man judge how 
well these gospellarj' principles of our presbyterians agree 
with the practice and doctrine of the holy apostles. 

Gospeller (gp’spebj). Forms: 1-3 godspel- 
lere, 3 godspellare, 4 gods speller, god(d)- 
speiler, gospello(u)r, gosspel(l)er(e, 4-5 gos- 
pel(l)ere, 4-7 gospeler, 5 gospel(l)eer, 6, (in 
sense 4) 9 gospellar, (6 gliospeller, gospiller, 

7 godspeler), 4- gospeller, [f. Gospel sb. and v. 

+ -ER 1 .] 

f 1 . One of the four evangelists. Ohs. 

971 Bliekl. Horn. 35 We sceoldan. .healdan..}?a lara bara 
feower godspellera. exvjs Lamb. Horn. 89 Lucas he god- 
spellere. a 1223 Ancr. R. 94 • Hit is a derne halewi’ sei 3 
seia Johan ewangeliste [C. godspellere] in he Apocalipse. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 13434 ilk was ion he gospeller, c 1380 
WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 397, Oo gospelere expowneb 
anoher. X387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 339 pre gospel- 
Jours that tellej? h® doynge of Crist after he prisonynge of 
John Baptiste. 1623 Lislc <»« 6?. 4- W. Test., Mark, 

Marke the Gospeller, who followed Peter for instruction. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5* Selv. 142 We read from one Gos- 
peller, That after the Lord had spoken he was received up. 

2 . A preacher of the Gospel; amissionary. rare. 

1673 [R. Leich] Tratisp. Reh. 102 The itinerant Gospellers 

that travel up and down with two penny books. 1847-9 
Sir j. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) 1 . X14 The migratory 
gospellers, Who in every land toiled, and preached and died. 

3 . One who leads the Gospel in the Communion 
Service. 

1306 Mem, Hen. VII (Rolls 1858) 290 The bishop of 
Chichester gospeller, the bishop of Norwich cpisloler. 
iz 1329 Skelton Ware Hauke 120 These be my gospellers, 
These be my py-stillers. 1579 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 
i860) 18 To the gospeller and pistoler 6si 8d. a pece. 1667 
Answ. West to North 9 Gospelers, Epistelers. Virgers. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gospeller, he that reads the Gospel 
in a Cathedral, or Collegiate Church. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) s.v, Peterborough, Besides the dean and chapter .. 
here are 8 petty canons,., i epistler, i gospeller. 1849 Rock 
Ck, of Fathers IV. xii. 186 I'hc deacon and subdeacon [at 
mass] were sometimes called the ‘ gospeller ’ and ‘ epistoler 
1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 52 The gospeller 
having received the textus or gospel-book. 1891 S. Mostvn 
Curatica 12 , 1 was gospeller at my Ordination. 

i' 4 . A book containing the Gospels (see Gospel 
sb. 3) ; a gospel-book. Obs. 

, 1440 in Eng. Ch. Furniture (i866l 184 Item a gospeler 
and a epistolere a year with a pl.ate on them of Copp^ and 
gilt, c 1530 in Gulch Coll. Cur. II. 338 Iicm oone Booke 
callld the Gospilleri 1885 Athenxum 15 .Aug. 215/* The 
silver-cased Gospel is placed upon the lectern when Ihe 
Word is read from the modern Gospellar. 

6. One who professes the faith of the gospel, or 
who claims for himself and his party the exclusive 
possession of gospel truth; in l6-i7th c. often . 
applied, derisively to Protestants, Puritans, and 
sectaries. + Also, one learned in the Scriptures. 

1533 More A/ol. I Wks. 846/1 They find a CTeat fault 
that ! handle Tindall and Barns their two neweghospellcrs, 
with no fayrer woordes nor in no more courtes .maner. 1347 
Homilies 1. Agst. Contention i. (1859) 134 He is a Phanse, 
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ficial {philosophers were] public and gossipingly social. 
jV. Atner. Kev. CXX. 509 Such was the formula by which 
we were first gossipinglymade acquainted with the subject. 

fGo'Ssiply, Obs. [f. Gossip sb. + 
Pertaining to, or characteristic of, a gossip. 

16x1 CoTCB., Alenniidc, surely, . . (a Gossiplieoath,orasseuer« 
ation). 

Gossipred (gp'sipred). Also 4 gossybrede. 
[f. Gossip sb. *- OE. rxdcn condition; see -red.] 

An- etymoIoRizing perversion appears in Huloet 155a ; 

* Goshipbred, or gatheringe of goshj’ps at the wyne, syssiiia^ 
1 , The rdaiionship of gossips (see Gossip /A i 
and 2) ; spiritual affinity. Noav only Hist, (with 
reference to Irish customs). 

c 13x5 Shohcham 68 Ase the gossybrede drajth Ryjt to 
ous after crystnynge, So gossibrede dra^eth eke Ry^t after 
confermynge. 1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) I. 357 In gosib* 
rede and holy kynrede. c 1430 Lvdg. Min. fiae/ns (Vtrey 
Soc.) 36 Be wel ware of feyned cosynage, And go.ssiprede. 
X494 Fadyan Chron. vii. 435 He .. assertayned hym of y* 

f ossypredc y* was atwene hym and Blanche Ins wyfe.^ _XS33 
loRE Debell, Salem v. Wks. ^41/r, I haue none affinitie . . 
eyther by gossepred or bi manage. a:6ia Davies Jre- 
land, fiC. (1747) 181 ITie like may be said of gossipred or 
compaternitie which though by the canon lawe it be a spiri- 
tual affinity [etc.], 1646 Sm J. Temple Irish Rebell. 8 inar^.t 
Alliance by marriage, nurture of Infants, and go.ssipred with 
the Irish are high treason, 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 
I. in. X. 458 Ibe custom of fostering, and gossipred, among 
the Irish. x86i Goldw. Smith Irish Hist. 37 The con* 
nexion of sponsorship or gossiprede was made a sort of 
second fosterage. 

tb. trails/. Affinity in general. Ohs. rare. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv.Qi We find some bodies 
amongst us hold up a Gossipred, that seem to have little or 
nothing ofkinred, 

®S] 2 By some mod. writers used for ; Thchabitual 
action of a gossip or tattler; small-talk; Gos- 
sip sb. 4, 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, Our poor fellow-citiren. . 
having been active in spreading these reports, as indeed his 
element lay in such gossipred. 1859 R. F, Burton Centr, 
A/r. in yrnl. Geog. Soe. XXlK. 369'rhe women, .collecting 
in a group upon their little stools indulge in the pleasures 
of gossipred and the pipe, 189* Manning Pastime Papers 
53 It is a rigorous destiny that Gossipred should have come 
to signify one of the worst of social vices. 

Gossipry (g(>-sipri), [f. Gossip sb. +-nr.] 

1 . Spirita.il relationship : =Gossipbed i. 

1550 Balf. Image Both CIt. ni. xviii. Bb, viij b, [Marriage 
should be forbidden] neither for vowes vnaduised^or for 
no popish orders, nor yet for any gossypry, x86i Dasent 
Story Burnt Njal II. 248, 1 challenge both these men out 
of the inquest for this sake, that one of them is Mord’s 
second cousin by kinship, but the other for gossipry, x88o 
Academy at Aug. 134 There exist many kinds of gossipry 
besides the usual form connected with christenings. 

+ b. Intimacy. Ohs.-'- 

gx6i 4 J. hlELViLL Diary (MS.) 36 (Jam.), All gossiprie 
gade up between him and my uncle hir. Andrew, 
c. concr, A relative in general. 

1887 Browning Parteyings, Fust ^ Friends 12 Greet us 
tlw gossipry, cousin and sib ] 

2 . The practice of gossiping; small talk, gossip; 
also, a gossiping conversation. 

18x8 Lady Morgan Auiobiog. (1859)199 'Well, my dear I' 
as we say in Ireland when we enter on a gossiprj'. 18x9 W, 
Taylor m Monthly Rei>. LXXXIX. 145 We cannot help 
being struck with a certain feeling of inanity . . of inquiry 
squandered on the gossipry^ of the past. 1841 Blackiv. 
Mag. XLIX. 362 Any bald disjointed chat— any gossipry — 
that an accomplished writer inay please to descend to. 1876 
Doivden Poems 50 At evening I went back, Walked p.ast 
the idle groups at gossipry, 
b, Gos-^iping discourse. 

186s Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 348 Girls, .are to learn . . Greek, to 
enable them to enjoy, .the gossipry of Herodotus, 
c. concr. A body of gossips. 

Browning Lett. 26 Jlay, Think kindly of us in 
the midst of your brilliant London gossipry. x8fi® N. <5* Q. 
2_i Aug. 114 The striking circumstances of it were quite suffi- 
cient .. to convince ail the gossipry of Rome that he was 
poisoned. 

+ Go’ssipslxip. Obs. [f. Gossip sb. + -ship.] 
The mutual relationof gossips. Also,thepersonality 
of a gossip or sponsor (used as, a mock-iitle), (Cf. 
Gossipred 1.) 

*57* ULOET (ed. Higins), Gosshishippe at a Christening, 
lustrscacognaho. 1591 VxLv<z\\K\JLSp.Dict.,Compadrazgo, 
gossipship, Compateniitas. 1596 Nashe Saffron IPalden 
Wks, (Gro^t)^III. 203 A whole penny-worth of paper, 
which his Gossipship, that hath the naming of the child, 
dubs the Encomium of the Foxe. x6st Howe, l Smv. 
Venice 1^2 {bis) To the end that this Goshipship shold no 
way be a bar or impediment among the Gentlewomen in 
matter of Manage. 1677 Hughes jl/a« c/Sin 11. x. 175 
Such'as were born after such Gossipship was contracted. 

Gossipy (gp-sipi), a. [f. Gossip sb. -t- -yl.] 
Of a literary composition: Characterized by, or 
full of, gossip. Of a person : Inclined or devoted 
to gossip. 

'1828 T. Murdoch in Smiles Murray (1891) II. .Yxii. 67 
[It] would .soon.. sink the journal down to the level of- 
a common gossipy magazine. 1829 Dk. Buckingham Diary 
III. ix. 208 Don’t like Florence.^ The Society is confined, 
but gossipy to a degree. 1865 Spectator n Feb. 164 The 
book, though slight and gossippy, has an interest. 1879' 
Jefferies WildJL/einS.C. 83 The old woman's memories 
tvere wholly of gossipy family history. 

Hence Go’ssipiness, inclination for gossip. 

1890 Universal Rev. Apr. 604, I don’t ask out of mere 
gossipiness. 


• Gossom(m)er,gOBSomyre, obs. ff. Gossamer. 
Gossoon (gpsw*n). Chiefly Anglo-Irish. Also 
7 gosoun, 9 gosoon, gorsoon. [Alteration of 
garsoon G.vrcion, Garmon.] A youth, a boy; a 
servant-boy, lackey. 

*684 J, Haines EpH. to Lacy's Sir If. Buffon, French 
goGts, that mingle water ^with their wine, Cry, Ah de 
French song, go.soun, dat is ver* fine. xSoa Mar. Edge- 
worth Irish Bulls{y 2 a^ 161 Even the cottiers and gossoons 
speak in trope and figure. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley vii. 42 
The gosoon is gone to look for a pair. 1884 Times (weekly 
ed, > 29 Aug. 14/4 Two or three ragsjed gossoons were gallop- 
ing on the flanks of the flock. x^6 Coniemp, Jvtt'. June 
809 Poor unfriended Irish gorsoons. 

Goasop, Obs. form of Gossip. 

Gossopine, variant of Gossipine, Obs. 
Gosaummer, Gossup, obs. Gossamer, 
Gossip. 

tGo'SSy. Sc. Ohs. ff. GossI + -Y.] A crony. 
J7n Ramsay Elegy Magg fohnston 87 Let a’ thy gobies 
yelp and yell, sysg — Fam. Eplst. Answer i. 6 In gossy 
DoiCs be candle-light. X’jxs — Poems, Gloss., Grw/r, gossip. 

Gossypine (gf>•sip^in^, a. [f. mod.L. Gossy- 
pittm (alter Pliny’s gossypion : see Gossampine), 
the Rcneric cotton-plant + -iNt*.] Cottony, flocculcnt, 
x88o Gray Struct. Bot. 413/2 Gossypine, 

Goat, dial, form of Gouse. 

Qost(e, obs. form of Ghost. 

Goster, gosther « Gauster sb. and v. 

3839 W. Carlcton Fardorougha (ed. 2) 70 We're idlin' 
an* gostherin away our time like I dtmna what. 1892 
Aihenxum x6 Apr. 496/2 The handsome, selfish Murdough 
so full of * gosther' and Brag. 1892 Emily Lawless Crania 
II, ii. 91 A gosihering, spending, having brood they are 
and alwaj-s have been. 

[Gosting, ‘ madder* : see List Spurious IVords.'] 
t Go-suznmer. Sc. Obs. Also go o’ simmer, 
[app, identical with Gossamer, and exhibiting the 
orig. sense of that word, not elsewhere recorded : 
see the etymological note there. The spelling is due 
to association with Go v. ; in some Sc, dialects the 
word has been transformed into go-harvest, goss- 
hairst (see Jam.).] The ‘St. Martin’s summer*, .a 
period of summer-like weather in late autumn. 

n 1670 Si'ALDiNG Troub. Chas.J (Bannatyne Club) I, 26 
The goe summer, Matchless fair in Murray, but winds, 
weits, or any storme .. the garden herbs revived, July 
flowers and roses springing at Marrinma.s. 3790 Morison 
Poems 112 Our gray hawkit mare Wha last year i’ the go o* 
simmer Broke my fore leg. 

Got (gf’t), ppl. a. [Shortened pa, pple. of Get v. : 
see Gotten.] Gained, acquired; gathered as a 
crop (see the verb). Now only with adv, prefixed, 
as ill gu/, well got. 

(see Ill-cot]. 1633-16 W. Browne Brit, Past. 
It, iv. 80 I'ate dreiv them on to be A greater Fame to our 
got Victory. 1806 Tessekdzh- D emoer. II. 342 Provided 
he can save himself Together with his ill got pelf. 1852 
^rnl, R. Agric. Soc. XIII. ji. 296 The value of well-got 
hay is duly appreciated. 

b. Comb, with advs. : got-at (sec Get v. 36 a, b) ; 
got -up, artificially produced, elaborated, or 
adorned, for purposes of effect or deception (see 
Get V. 72 1 , m) ; also, f (well) equipped in a subject. 

3818 Lady Morgan A u/obiog. (18591 *99 Hesnubbed me., 
for exposing my ignorance to these well got-up Doctrinaires, 
1826 R, H. Froude Remains (1838) I. 86. I believe it to 
be., a got-up business for eflcct. 3841 L. S. Costello 
Pilgr. AuvcTgne I. 336 Plaited collars and delicately got- 
up linen. i85S-Smedley Coverdale xviii, Such follies are 
very well for got up puppies. 1873 Earle Philol, Eng. 
Tongue •217 The symbolics in Greek have grown .spontane- 
ously, while their Latin analogues have a got-iip and cuJti- 
vated look. 1873 Geo. -Eliot Middlemarch i, xii, Stuff 
and nonsense ! I don’t believe a word of it. It’s all a 
got-up story. 1880 Daily Tel. 3 Dec., The principal pub- 
lisbing houses prepare magnificently got-up books which 
are works of art in themselves. 1883 Times (weekly ed.) 
28 Dec. 6/4 Some days after this Hiile got-up play, which 
seemed to have produced the desired effect. 3891 Sat. Rev, 
12 Sept. 3x3/1 The abundance of casily-got-at material. 
Hence Got-up sb. coUoq., an upstart. 

3883 Macm.^Mag. XLIV, 383 How dare that * got-up' 
give himself airs with his horses and dogs I 

Gotam, Gotamist, obs. ff. Gotham, -ist. 
Gotcll(g[JtJ’\. dial. Also9gotsoh. Abig-bellied 
earthenware pot or jug. 

1674-^1 Ray S, 4 E. C. JVords 100 A Goteh, a large 
earthen or stone drinking Pot with a great Belly like a Jugg. 
3784 Sir j. Cullum Hist. Hatosted iii, 171 A Gotch, a jug, 
or big-belited mug. 1803 Bloomfield Rural T. (1802) 5 
A Gofch of Milk IM been to fill, You shoulder'd me ; then 
laugh’d to see Me and my Goich spin down the Hill. 1857 
Borrow Romany Rye (3858) 1. 9 Then taking the gotch 
I fetched water from the spring. 

b. Comb . : gotch-belly (see qnot.) ; gotch- 
gutted a., corpulent. 

3^4 Echa rd Plaulus 165 Did ye see e'r an bid Baltl-pated, 

. .Gotch Gutted, Squint-Ey’d, ^ur-Fac’d Rascal?* a 3825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Gotchielly, a fair round belly, much 
resembling the protuberance of a gotch. 

Hence f Go’tchy <7., bloat^, swollen. 

1596 Nashe Saffron IValdtn 48 No French gowtie-Ieg 
with a gamash vpon it, is so gotchie and boystrous. 

Gote (g^‘t). north, dial. Forms; 4- 

gote, 5-6 gooto, 6-9 goat(e, 7-8 gott, 7-9 gaut, 
goit, 8-9 goyt, 9 gooat. See also Gout. [f. got-, 


wk. root of OE. p/otan to pour (see Yete z>.) ; cf. 
MLG., MDu. gote (mod,Du.\ft><7/, dial. gettC) of 
similar meaning. Cf. also Gut.] 

1. Awatercourse; any channel forwater; astream. 

33. . E. E. .-iltit. P. A 933 To loke on |>e glory of |iys 

gracious gote. a 1400-50 Alexander 5796 As gotis out of 
guitars in golanand wedres. 3467 Nottingham Rec. II. 
380 Two gootes pane of a were, otherwise called a 'fysshe- 
garth*. 3488 /Fi?/ of (f'eiby, Lincoln [Somerset Ho.), 
Dreyiits Gotes & high weyes. 3694 De la Prvjie Diary 
(Surteesf5o There was a plank layd over a little goii or 
watercourse. 1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray in Philos. Lett. 
(1718J 329 Goyts of Mills, where the Stream passes om. 
3734 Rec.in Cramond Attn. Banff IL 222, x8 feel 
broad of rock is to be cut from the souihmost end of the 
basson down to the nearest goat or hollovy place, lyis E. 
PlCKEN Poems 167 Wi* pettle, owre the rigs I'll .stride, At 
her comman*. Or rake the gotts frae paddock-ride lb muck 
the Ian’. tZyj British H eekly 14 Jan. 232 Reaching the 
goit, he walked along its muddy winks, its sluggish waters 
oozing at his feet. 

2 . A sluice (see quot. 1622). 

3533-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § i Weares^ fisshg.arlhcs 
Redels gores gootes . . and other impedimentes in and vppon 
the same ryuers, 3584 Lansdowne MS.y4, If. x8ib, The 
saide bancke beinge alreadie charged with ihree goates. 
1622 Callis Stal. Seivers (1647) 66 Goats be usual Engines 
.. built with perculIcKSes and doors of timber, stone or 
brick. i702TnonES»y in FItil. Trans. XXllI. 1x59 1'he,. 
new Sluice or Goat. 3890 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 242, 1 have 
often admired the vastness of their gotes and sluices. 

3 . (biee quot.) 

1855 RoutNsoN Whilby Glass., Gant or Gote, a nanow 
opening or slip from a street to the shore. 


Gote, Goten, obs. ff. Goat, Gotten, 
Goter(e, obs, form ol Gutter. 

Gotb (kTW* Forms: i Gota, 4-5,7 Gothe, 
6 Sc. Gotte, (7 Got), 6 - Goth. [OE. Golan pi. 
(^Gola sing.), ad. late L. Gothi, Gotthi, Gr. r«.8ot, 
VbyQoi pL, ad. Goth, *GttiSs or *Gutans pi.; cf. 
Goth. Gntpiiida the Gothic people.] 

1 . One of a Germanic tribe, vbo, in the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, invaded both the Eastern 
and Western empires, and founded kingdoms in 
Italy, France, and Spain. 

C900 tr, Bxda's Hist. i. ix.(xi.] (i89o''42 Seoherjungwas 
Jjurh Alaricum Gotena cyning ;;eworden. r 3374 Chaucer 
Boeth. I. pr, iv. 9 (Camb. MS.t Theodoric he kjngofgoihes 
..hadde bise gtinerts ful of corn. 1480 Caxton jDestx. 
Brit. 32 These men and these gothes ben all one^ pepU. 
153s Stewart Cron. Scot, 11, 357 Fair Florence.. Dlsiroyit 
wes . . Be the Gottis perforce that held it than, xdoo Shaks. 

A. K L. III. lik 9, 1 am heere with thee, and thy Goats, as 
the most capricious Poet honest Ovid was among the 
Gothes. 3633 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 238 Eudo ine 
(Joth then King of a great part of France. 1663 Gekb/w 
Conttsel ciija, The Oots, who were sent packing by the 
Flores. 3694 Drydf.n To Sir G. Kueller 47 Till Goths and 
Vandals, a rude northern race, Did all the matchless m^u* 
mentsdeface. 3709 Shaptesb. Charac. (1733) I. U- B6 

a Tartar ora Goth would .. reason so absurdly, 3832 w. 
Irving Alhambra I. 82 'The fiery courage of the Arab was 
at length subdued by the obstinate and persevering valour 

of the Goth. 38^ Lowell Cathedral Poet. Wks. 1B90 IV. 
59 Shall not that Western Goth.. Find out, some day, that 
nothing pays but God, 

2 . transf. One who behaves like a barbarian, esp. 
in the destruction or neglect of works of art ; a rude, 
uncivilized, or ignorant person ; one devoid of cul- 
ture and taste. Often associated with Vandal. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 50 For .who would Rob them but 
Goths and Vandalls. 1735 Berkeley Querist § 184 Wbethef 
every enemy to learning be not a Goth? 3779 Fra.nklu* 
Lett, Wks. 1889 VI. 422, I am sorry for the Ioss» you nave 
sulfered by the Goths and Vandals [the British troopsj. 
1850 W. D. CoorhR Hist. IVinchcisea 335 The succeswye 
eff'orts for ages of the local Goths. 1870 L’EsTRANCEiViJr 
Mitford I. V. 114 A horrible (joth of a Scotchman. 

* 3 . Comb. 

1633 CoTCR., Gothique, Gothlike; rude, cruell, barbarous. 
1887^ Hissey Holiday on Road 316 A Goth-like way 0} 
settling a difficulty, this, surely. 

Gotliain (gp’tam ; often improperly gdo*]jam). 
Also 6 Gotum, 6-7 Got(t)ain. 

1 , The uame of a village, proverbial for the folly 
of its inhabitants (‘wise men ofGotham’). (There 
is a village so named in Notts., but it is not certain 
that this was the place nlluded to.), 
rx46o Ttnvneley Myst. xii, 180 Now god g>’f 
foies all sam, Sagh I neuer none so fare bot ^bejoies 
gotham. 3526 C Mery Tatys (1866J 45 Of rl’* -“h 
men of gotam. C1560 Misogotius ji_ iii. 10 (Brandi 
44X^ The wise men of gotum are risen againe. 5*5 

B. {ti{le\ The Merry Tales of the Mad-men of Got 
(1630). 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 6r, 2 doe verily 

this wonder was acted somew’bat neere Gotham • 

the Spectators were the Posteritie of them that drojweo 
Eel. a 3700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew. IFise Man of Goth . 
a Fool. 3765 Falconer Demag, 4S Let the great mooarca 
ass through Gotliam bnay } xr «. 

b. transf. A]iplied to {a) Newcastle, \p) 

York. . I 

3807 W. Irving Salmag. xvii. (i8it) II. 155 
the cnronicles of the renowned and antient city or ” _ 

1825 Brockett ii. C. JVords, Gotham,^ a cant na 
Newcastle. 1852 Jutson Myst. N. Y. xiii. (Fanner), 
of the vilest of all nells in Gotham. 

+ 2 . A ‘man of Goiham^ a simpleton. • 

3685 Crowne Sir C. Nice v. Dram. Wks. 1874 Ul' f 
What a society of Gotam’s are here, to laugh at a man 
missing a woman ? 
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• GOTHISH. 


1 3 . attrib. passing into adj. ; Of or pertaining to 
Gotham ; foolish, stnpid. Gotham College : an 
imaginary institution lor the training of simpletons. 

i6zx Burton Anat. Mel.^ Democr. to Rdr. 69 They are 
all of Gotam parish. 1657 J. Sergeant Schism Dispach't 
333 Perhaps it ,may cause mirth in thee to read such 
Gottam*ahsurdities in a Dr. of Divinitie. 1675 Cocker 
Morals 23 But who loves Ignorance before choice Know- 
ledge, .A. Doctor may commence in Gotham College. x68i 
CoLviL IVhigs Supplic. (1751) p. vi, Some of the society of 
Gotham college had an intention to burn my lines. 1692-4 
R L’ Estrange v. (1714) 5 ’Tis the Fate of all Gotham 

Quarrels, when Fools go together by the Ears, to have 
Knaves run away with the Stakes. 

Hence t Go’thamist, one who takes after the 
men of Gotham ; a blunderer, a simpleton. Go*t- 
hamite, ^a) = Gothamist ; (/^) a New-Yorker. 
1589 Nashe Pref. io Greene’s Menafhon (Arb.) 8 The 
. . perusing of our Gothamists barbansme. 1660 T. M. 
C. IPalher's Hist. Ptdcpend. iv. 78 The Officers of the Army 
..a mad crew of Gotamists. 1802 Lamb Curious Praj^~ 
inents ii, These were dizzards, fools, gothamites. 1807 W, 
Irving Salma^. xvii. (1811) II. i6o Whereat the Gotham- 
ites .. marvelled exceedingly. 1852 Brjsted Upper 'Pen 
Tkoxis. ii. 37 The first thing. . that a young Gothamite does 
is to get a horse. 

tGo'tliele, V. Obs. In 3-4 go])ele(n, -i, 4 
god3le(ii, -y. [Echoic.] 

1 . intr. To make alow rumbling noise, as bubbles 
rising through water, or as is heard in the bowels. 

CX290 .S'. En^. Leg. I, 314/530 pat ilke druye breth .. pe 
3wile it is in he waiere it goJ)eleth swyhe loude. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. vn. 398 Hus guttes gonne godely [v.r. to 
gohel] as two gredy sowes. '/hid. xvi. 07 Thenne shulleh 
his goites godelen [z'.r. gopelen] and he by-gynne to galpe. 

2 . irans. To slander. Hence G-o'deling vbl. sb. 

1340 Ayenb. 66 Efterward comeh he godelinges. pet is 

huanne pe on godeleb hanne ohrene. And het is zuo grat 
zenne pet be wrltynge zayp, h®^ buo \>tt godelep his era- 
cristen, he ys acorsed of god. 

tGo'tliiaii. Obs. Also 6 Gotthian. [f. Goth 

+ -IA.N.] xGoth I. 

1548 Udali., etc., tr. Erasm. Par. John i. 9 Neither Sci- 
thian, Jewe, Spayneard, Gothian,*Englisheman(etc.]. Ibid. 
Eube xix. 26 Gotthiana. 1561 Daos tr. BulUngeron A foe. 
GS73) 196 He armed agaymt her [Rome] the Gothians, 
Vandales, and Germanes. 01568 Ascham SchoUm. II. (Arb.), 
14s More like vnto the Grecians than vnto the Gothians. 
GotMc (gp‘l>ik)i <*• and sb. Forms : 7 Gotio, 
Gotiq(u3, Gothioke, Gottio, Gothlq, 7-8 Go- 
thique, 7- Gothic, [ad. L. gothic-us, f. Gothi 
(see Goth). Cf. F. gothique.l 
A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or concerned with the Goths 
or their language. 

i6xt Bible Transl. Pref, $ Vlpilas is reported. .to haue 
translated the Scriptures into the Gothicke tongue. p?76 
Gibbon Dec/. <$■ P. x. I. 244 Cassiodorus gratihed the incli- 
nation of the conquerors in a Gothic historj’. 1845 Stoddart 
Grammar 192/1 The Gothic substantive leik, body. 1892 
Wright {.title) A Primer ofthe Gothic Language, 
f 2 . Formerly used in extended sense, now ex- 
pressed by Teutonic or GEBMANic. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xl. 96 Nor can any 
Nation upon earth shew so much of the ancient Gothique 
Law as this Island hath. ^1690 Etheredge Wks. 
(1888) 378 A tawdry ill-bred ramp. Whose brawny arms and 
martial face Proclaim her of the Gothic race. 1721 Swift 
Let. to Pope 10 Jan. Wks. 1841 II. 551/2 As to Parliaments, 
I adored the wisdom of that Gothic institution which made 
them annual. 173s '8 Bouncbroke On Parties 102 Maintain- 
ing the Freedom of our Gothick Institution of Governmen t. 
1832 Palgrave Eng. Comnrw. I. 500 There is no Gothic 
feudality unless the parlies be connected by the mutual bond 
of Vassalage and Seigniory. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit, 
Empire (1854) I. 39s The lothic blood would seem to have 
been preserved pretty pure in all the country to the north 
and east of the Severn and the Exe. ^1857 Maurice .f/. 
St. yokn XX. 336 He raised up the Gothic or Teutonic race. 

absol. 1685 Dryden Albion A- Alb. I'ref., This language 
{Italian] has in a manner been refined and purified from the 
Gothic ever since the time of Dante. 

3 . fa. Belonging to, or characteristic of, the 
Middle Ages; mediaeval, ‘romantic’, as opposed to 
classical. In early use chiefly with reprobation : 
Belonging to the * dark ages ’ (cf. sense 4). Obs. 
[Cf. F. les sihles gothiques.'\ 

169s {see 4l. X710 Shaftesbury Characi. (1727) I. in. 217 
(The Elizabethan dramatists] have been the first of Euro- 
peans, who since the Gothick Model of Poetry, attempted 
to throw off the horrid Discord of jingling Rhyme. 1762 
Hurd Lett. Chiv. 4 * Rom. 56 He {Spenser] could h.ave 
planned, no doubt, an heroic design on the exact classic 
model; Or, he might have trimmed between the Gothic and 
Classic, as his contemporary' Tasso did Under this idea 
then of a Gothic, not classical poem, the Faery Oneen is to 
be read and criticized. 1765 H. Walpole {title) The Castle 
of Otranto, a Gothic Story. — Let. to Cole 9 Mar., A very 
natural dream for a head filled like mine with gothic 
story. 1771 Beattie Minstrel i. xi, There liv'd in gothic 
day's, as legends tell, A shepherd swain. Ibid. i. lx. Here 
pause, my gothic lyre, a little while. 1773 Johnson Let. 
to Mrs. 7'Ar<i/r2iSept.,Acasllein Gothick romance. 1782 
CowpER Table Talk 564 He sunk in Greece, in Italy he 
rose, And, tedious years of Gothic darkness past, Emerged 
all splendour in our isle at last 

b A term for the style of architecture prevalent 
in Western Europe from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century, of which the chief characteristic is 
the pointed arch. Applied also to buildings, archi- 
tectural details, and ornamentation. 


The most usual names for the successive periods of this 
style in England are Early English (or P'irst Pointed)^ 
Decorated^ and Perpendieular^ q, v. . 

Our quotarions seem to show that the terra was taken 
in the first instance from the French, and employed to 
denote any sty'le of building that was not classical (Greek 
or Roman), but used by many writers as if derived imme- 
diately from sense 2. 

*641 Evelyn Aug., l*his..tow'ne..hath one of the 

fairest Churches, of the Gotiq design, I had scene. 1664 
Wood Descr. Bampton Castle in H'oocTs Li/e (O.H.S ) II. 
Plate I, The cheife gale-house where is a ruined entrance, 
and an old gothick window over it. 1713 Wren in Paren- 
/aAVi (1750) 297 'l*his we now call the Gothick Manner of 
Architecture Go the Italians called what was not alter the 
Roman style). 1739 Labrlye Short Acc. Piers IPesim. 
Br. 44 Narrow Gothic Arches, supported by monstrous 
Piers. 1742 B. Langley Anc. Arckii. Restored Dissert, i, 
Every ancient Building which is not in the Grecian ^Iode 
is called a Gothic Building.^ 1750 S. Wren in Parenialia 
273 Ihey had not y’ct fallen into the Gothick pointed-arch. 
1783 Ralph Rev. Public Buildings Lond.^ fj'he tower of 
‘St. Alichael’s, Comhill, is] in the Gothic stj'le of archi- 
tecture. 1801 1 'elpord Sc Douglas Ace. liuprovem. Port 
London 17 The whole external form of the bridge is to be 
composed of Gothic tracery. rtxSM Praed Poems (1864) 

I. 69 Some time-honoured Gothiepile. 1880 Miss Braddon 
/usi as I am vli, The coNy chair beside the Gothic fire- 
place. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.t Gothic groove^ a 
groove of Gothic arch section in a roIL 

C. nonce-ttse. Concerned with Gothic buildings. 

1875-7 Kuskin Mom. in Florence (i88i) 48 As our Gothic 
Firms now manufacture a Madonna. 

4 . Barbarous, rude, uncouth, unpolished, in bad 
taste. Of temper: Savage. 

169s Dryden Dn Fresnoy’s Art Paint. 93 All that has 
nothing of the Ancient gust is call'd a barbarous or Gothique 
manner. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac. (1733) I. m. 274 We are 
not so Barbarous or Gothick as they pretend, a *7x5 
Burnet Oxvn Time (1753) V. 222 His {Chas. XII] temper 
grew daily more fierce and Gothick. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr, V. § 13 This Gothic crime of duelling. ^749 
Fielding Tom Jones vii. iu, *Oh more than Gothic ignor- 
ance,’ answered the lady. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. 
ii, What he holds of all things to be most gothic, is gallantry 
to the women. 18x2 Shelley Lett. Prose Wks. 1888 11 . 
384 Enormities which gleam like comets through the dark- 
ness of gothic and superstitious ages. 1833 Chalmers 
Const. A/an 11. i. {1835) I. X73 Such a gothic spoliation as 
this. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I, ixx Dinner, 
which was eaten at the gothic hour of one o’clock. 

5 . Writing and Printing, fa. Used for some 
kind of written character (? resembling black letter), 

1644 Evelyn Diary 18-21 Mar., Some English words 
graven in Gotic characters. 1658/^///, 27 Jan.. He could 
perfectlyreade any of the English, Latme, French, or Gotiic 
fetters. 

b. In England, the name of the type commonly 
used for printing German, as distinguished from 
roman and italic characters. (Formerly,' and still 
in non-technical use, equivalent Xo black letter^ 

tjZt Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Djss. iil HI. p. iv, This 
edition, .is In the Gothic letter. 1824 T. Johnson Typogr. 

II, i, 10 Black Letter. This letter, which is used in Eng- 
land, descended from the Gothic characters : it Is called 
Gothic, bysome ; and Old English, by others. 1888 Jacobi 
Printers' Foe., Gothic, an antique char^ter of type similar 
to black letter. 189S W. A. Copincpk in 7 Va«j. Bibl. Soc. 
II, ii. Ill Gothic type was the first in use .. Roman 
character not being introduced till 1467. 

c. Applied in the U,S. to the type called in 
England Grotesque (also satts-ceriphj and, by 
some type-fouuders, dorie\ formerly stone letter'). 

B. quasi-r^. or sb. 

That which is Gothic, a. The Gothic language, 
b. A Gothic building, nonce-use (qaoX. iS2^). c. 
Gothic architecture or ornamentalion. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 27 Feb. The style of ma^ificence 
then in fashion, which was with too greatc a mixture of 
the Gotic. 1726 Leoni Albertis Arehit, Life 4 Oima- , 
ments. which . , have I know not what in them of Gothick. 1 
2757 Serenius Eng. fy Swed. Diet. (ed. 2) Pref. 2 There 
are verj' few that have professedly treated the ancient 
Gothick. 1762-5 H. Walpole Veriue’s Anecd. Paint, (ed. 

2) 1 . 116 Imitations of the Gothic. Ibid. 120 The builders 
of Gothic, 1825 Lockhart in ScotCs Fam. Lett. (1894) II. 
308 Then to. .the Castle Chapel — the best by far of all 
modem Gothics. 1841 Lf.ver C. O'AJalhy Ixxxii. 39s 
Gazing steadfasilyon the fretted gothicof the ceiling. 1858 
Max Muller Chips (1880) II. xx. xgz Gotluc,as a language, 
is more ancient than Icelandic. 

Hence Qotlii*city, the quality of being Gothic; 
Go'tliicky a. colloq., Gothic-like; * 1 * Go thicly izcfz'., 
in a Gothic manner, barbarously. 

*777 Dalrymple Trav. Sp. 4 Port, xl, The apart- 
ments are low. .and Gothicly furnished- 1863 Ecclesiologist 
XXIV. 290 The absolute Gothicity of the general idea. 
2889 Aihenxum 16 Feb. 221/1 The crisp, sharp, and firm 
* Gothicity ’ of the direct followers of the Van Eycks. 1893 
Kate Wigcin Cathedral Courtship 36 She’s going to build 
a Goihicky memorial chape! somewhere. 

Obs. [f. Gothic c. + -AL,] Gothic. 

16x2-20 Shelton Quix. i. iv. xv, (1675) 136 Scroles of 
Parchment, written with Gothical Characters, but contain- 
ing Castilian verses. 

Gothically [f- "0 

In a manner resembling what is Gothic, in any 
sense of the adj. 

1854 Rossetti Let.m Atlantic ATonihlyViny (1896) 593/2 
The words ‘Poems by a Painter* printed vcr>' golhically 
indeed. 1876 S. Colvin Flaxmarls Drawings 32 He can 
appreciate and copy Gothic art when he sees it, but he can- 
not create Golhically. 1885 Pall Mall G, 8 Sept. 4/2 A 
bristling cat n'xth her back gotbically arched. 


Gothicism (gp-])isiz’m). [f. Gothic a. + -isii.] 

1 . Kudeness, barbarism; absence of polish or 
taste ; an instance of this. 

17x0 Shaftesb, Charac. (X727) I. in. 221-2 Barbarity and 
Goihic.sm were already enter’d into Arts, ere the Savages 
had made any Impression on the Empire. 1753 H. Wal- 
pole Let. to Gray 20 Feb., Were 1 to print any thing 
with my name, it should be plain Horace Walpole; Air. is 
one of the Gothicisms I abominate. 1769 J. Strange Acc. 
Roin. Aniiq. \n Arc/ixologia (1770) I. 295 Precision in all 
their works. .di^tingulshcs them (Roman works] from the 
! unmeaning strokes of Golhicism. _ 2823 J. Badcock Dorn. 
Ajnusem. 48 The Oriental gothidsm practised i,y the 
printers of silk and other handkerchiefs, which now disgrace 
the national taste. 1823 Heiv Alonthly Alag. VH. 28 
Visiting the galleries and palaces of Rome, I fell an itching 
to put my Gothicisms on paper. 1828 [J. R. B>:st] Italy 
as ii is 144 After a long night of tasteless Gothicism. 

2 . Conformity or devotiou lo the Gothic style of 
architecture. 

*754 Gray IFks. (1825) 181 Slrawbeny-Castle .. has a 
•purity and propriety of gothicism in it. .that 1 ha%-e not 
seen elsewhere. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog II. 431 They 
seem to have lost their ancient taste for painting and archi- 
tecture, and to be returning to Gothicism. 1805 Whitaker 
Hist. Craven 431 A puerile affectation of what is called 
.Gothicism. 

3 . a. The study of the Gothic language, b. 
Conformity to Teutonic notions. (Cf, Gothic a. 2.) 
C. A Gotliic idiom. 

a. 1806 Chalmers Exam. Lang. Lyndsay Wks. 1 . 160 
The singular use of qu. and guh, which appear, frcgucntly, 
in Lyndsay Mr. Sibbatd..in hi*; zeal for Gothicism, has 
endeavoured to derive from an unknown character (©) in 
the Gothic Gospels of Ulphilas. 

b. *847 Emer.son Re/r. Men. Swedenborg Wkj?. (Bohn) 
I. 326 The book had been grand, if the Hebraism had been 
omitted, and the law stated \vithout Gothicism. 

C. 18x8 in Todd (with quot. 1806 as example); and in later 
Diets. 

So 6o*tMcist, one ^vho affects or is conversant 
with the Gothic style, e 5 p. in architecture. 

1861 Illustr. Loud. Nesvs 13 July 34/x The Gothicistshad 
no hope of establishing their principle. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Recoil, vii. 321, I so inspired my fellow-pupil, though not 
much of a gotbicist, that he walked (here IS. Albans]. S89X 
Athexisum 15 Aug. 230/3 The crafL^manship of Clovio has 
never excited the admiration of artists to anything like the 
same degree as the . . illuminations of ihe Gothic min aturUts, 
although the technique of the Gothiclsts is not for a 
moment to be compared with GiuHo’s. 

Gotliicize (g(!'t)is3iz), z/. [f. Gothic a. + -ize.] 
fl. intr. To indulge one’s taste for what is 
^Gothic’ or medireval, Obs.^^ 

2750 H. Walpole Let. H. Alann i Sept. (1833) II. 385 Mr. 
Wbithed has been so unlucky to have a large part of his 
seat*. burnt down ; it is a great disappointment to me, too, 
who was going thither gothicizing. 

2 . trans. a. To give a ‘ Gothic' or medireval look 
or character to ; to render mediaeval. 

xBo8 Advt. io Strutt's Queen^Hoo Hall p. iv. The lan- 
guage and manners of the higher ranks are not gothicized. 
2843 Fraser^ Afag. XXVllI. t 6 He had early begun 
lo Gothiclse it— to stock it with rusty armour and tainted 
glass, 1852 Hawthorne IPonder-Bk.. Tanglrwooa Fire- 
side (1879) 148 Your imagination .. will inevitably (jothl- 
cize everything you touch. rZgo — Ettg Hote-Bks (1879) 
I. 82 The statue . . was overgrown, .with moss and lichens, 
so that its classic beauty was in some sort gothicized. 
2881 Sala in Illustr. Lend, News 15 Jan 51 Garments so 
Gothicised as to give them a vague resemblance to English 
matrons and damsels of the Z4th and X5th centuries. 

b. To give an aichiteclurally Gothic chaiacter 
to ; to transform after a Gothic type. 

1798 Anna Seward Let. 2 Oct. (1811) V. 155 The tene- 
ments are to be gothicized. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old 
Benchers I. T.. They have lately golhicised the entrance to 
the Inner Temple-hall and the libran’ fronL 1824 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) I.^ 565 That .. the^ Provost be 
hereby authorized .. to Gothicise Gibb.s’s Building. 2851 
Rcskin Ven, (x874»I.xiv. 160 Arabic forms of para- 

? et, more or less Gothicised. 1877 J. C. Cox Ck. Derbysh. 

I. 349 A pointed east window [was] inserted, and the 
windows on the South side ‘ Gothicised.’ 

Hence Go thicized /pt. a. Also Oo*tliicizer, 
one who golhicizes. 

1804 Ann. Reg. 828 Gothicised cottages. 2827 Scott 
yml. 3 Oct., The gingerbread taste of modem Gothicisers. 
1842 Blackw. Afag. LI. 392 Those gothidicd severities cf 
the German school. 

Gotliicness (gf7'}>iknes). [f.GoTHiciz. -1^ -h-i:ss.] 
The quality or condition of being Gothic ; an 
instance of this. Also cotter., a piece of Gothic 
omamentation. 

2853 Ruskin Stones Ven, II. vi, Gothicness, — the char- 
acter which, according as it is found more or less in a 
building, makes it more or less Gothic. 2872 Sacristy II. 5 
In these days . . ‘ Gothicness * is the sole test of ecclesia-tical 
propriety. 1874 Micklethwaite Alod. Par. Churches 175 
Projecting canopies and such-like unquiet Goihicnesses. 

II Gothique (gotrk). ran—'. \y . galhique.ai. 

L. gothicus Gothic.] An antique stj'Ie of binding. 

1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. t 5 <>. .1 t’?'' ■' 

bound in Gothiqtw — a nice sombre binding; it will go 
a little way to unmodemlze. 

Gothique, obs. form of Gothic. 

Gothish d. Also 7 Gott(h)i8h, 

G 0 tiS,h, [f. COTH-f-ISH.J 
1 . +a. ^GoTmGa.i{obs.). b. Resembling what 
is Gothic ; looking like a Goth. 

160S Camden (1637) ii To give wme of them Roman 
names, to other Goitsh names. 26x2 Brerewood Lang, 4- 



GOTHISM. 


GOUL. 


Reiig. vii. 5b The Spanish tongue, as now it is, consistelh of the 
old Spanisn, I^tin,.Gottish, and Arabick. 1643 Prvnkc: 
‘Sov, Power Pari, App. 58 The Nobility of the Gothish 
Nation. x68x Colvil IVhtgs Su/>pite. (175*) 49 Great 
tribulation Follows a Gothish inundation. X697 tr. Ctess 
D^Aimoy's Trav. (1706) 62 Finding no more among them 
any Princes of the Race of the Gothish Kings. 1728 
Morc.%.*j Alters I. iv. 360 Count Julian, Governor of the 
Gothish Dominions in Hispania Transfretane. 1830 Fr.aser's 
Mag. I, 164 What would that.. dandy of his age have 
thought of such worse than Gothish and Hunnish figures? 
2. Goth-like, barbarous, tasicless; cf. Gothic 4 . 

• x6o» Meiam. Tahacco -jColHer) 46 Gotthish Spaniards., 
farre more sauage then the Sauages. 1667 Waterhouse 
Fire Lend. 66 This late harrass of us by a more than 
Gotiish and Vandalique fire. 1827 Mirror il. 36/s My 
tyes are regular Gothish. X863 Lo. Lennox JJip^. Kcmin. 
ir, 345 l*he flint or'M’Adam system, .which he pronounces 
to be quite gothish. ■ x88o IVorld 10 Nov. 10/2 The scenery 
of the place [Torquay] has been quite spoilt. .by Gothish 
‘improvements \ 

1 3. = Gothic 3 . Obs. 

3655 Fuller Abbey 6 A. structure of Gothish- 

building, rather large then neate, firm then fair. 1662 Ger* 
BIER Princ. 4 Contrary to the very Gothish Custome, who 
at least did begin their Buttrises from the Ground.^ 2663 
— Counsel d3a, The reformation of a Gotis relick building. 

Gotliism Goth + -isu.] Bar- 

barism, bad taste, 

X7ts M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 295 Gothisms and Galli- 
cisms in Religion, as well as in Words. 1827 Mirror ll. 
274/2 Doffing a castor is considered the height of vandalism 
or Golhism. Poll Mall G, 6 Jan. 6/2 The particular 
act of Golhism or Vandalism . . is the construction of a new 
road just beyond the ‘ Spaniards ’• 

Qothsemay, gotnsimere, obs. ff. Gossaker. 
Qotie, gotiq[ue, obs. forms of Gothic. 

Qotire, GotisCh, obs. ff. Guitar, Gothish. 
Go-tOy sb. rare, [f. phrase {to) go io : see Go v.] 
At one go4o - at one Go-off. 

1B53 G. J. Cavley Las Al/orjasl, 132 Jly letter is getting 
into the ‘own correspondent* style; but I am tired with 
writing it all at one go-to. 

t Gotour. Ohs. [? ad. OF. gontlure^ f. gontte 
drop.] ? Running matter from a sore. 

X4.. MS. Line. Med. If. 3x3 (HalHvv.) Tak the rutes of 
morelle..and lay thamc to the fester, .and e\er clence It 
wele of gotours, and wasche it with hate wyne. 

Qotows, variant of Goutous Obs,, gouty. 
Gotsch, variant of Gotch dial, 

Gott, obs. form of Gote, Gut. 

Gotten (gp*t’n), ///. <x. Forms; see Get v,] 
also Got ppl, a, [pa, pple. of Get v.] 

1. Obtained, acquired, won (chiefly with accom- 
panying adverb). Now rare, exc. in Ill-gotten. 

CX340 Cursor M. 4913 (Trin.l We haue wij» vs trussed 
nou^t But king hat we truly bou^t And so is cure trewe 
geten ^23^ Wyclip .?<?/. 302Sathanas..to 

whom maken sacrifice and omage for kis faldy geten 
lordtschip. X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 64 Fouertee 
is better than euyl ^oten ricliesse. 1548 Hall Ckron., 
Edvf. jy, 231 The gam of the nyne gotten battailes. 1580 
Sidney Ps. x. iii. This gotten blisse, shall never part. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (x62i) S9 Three or foure yceres passed 
in great quietnesse, to the great strengthening of him in 
those new gotten kingdomes. 1663 Grotius' LozoC, 

Warres 265 They should not endanger their gotten Honour. 
X7i^-'2o Pope Iliad x. 596 Haste to the ships, the gotten 
spoil enjoy. 1820 Chalmers Congreg, Serm. (xSsS) 11. 54 
He is apt to be satisfied with the triumphs of his gotten 
victory. 1894 Gladstone Horace's Odes 36 On gotten 
goods to live Contented, 

i*2. « Begotten 3 . Obs. 

t:x4oo Gamelyn 365 Of my body heire geten haue I none, 
CZ4Z0 Love Bottaveni, Mirr. vj. (Gibbs MS.), His furst 
geten sone, <t.i637 B. Jonson Elegy on Lady Eigby, lesus, 
the only gotten Christ I 

Gotter, obs. form of Gutter. 

Gott(h.)i 8 h, obs. form of Gothish. 

Gottic, obs. form of Gothic, 
t Gottling. Obs.^^ [? f, Gotch + -ling.] ? A 
small jug. 

*535 Riehwond. JVills (Surtees) 12, ij panns with a goltling 
xiij*. 

Gotur, obs. form of Gutter. 

Qou- ; see Gov~. 

llGouaclie (g«aj). [Fr., ad. It. gttazzo.'] A 
method of painting with opaque colours ground in 
water, and mixed with gum and honey so as to 
form a sort of paste. Also, a painting executed in 
this way, and the pigment itself. 

1882 Artist 12 Feb. 53/2 The next step was the exact re- 
production of gouache, or water body colour. 2^2 Nation 
13 Oct. 279/2 The title is decorated with allegorical designs 
painted in gouache. 

Gouan, obs. form of Gowan. 

Goube 5 rroii, obs. form of Cob-iron. 

2572 Rickmond.-Wills 252. 

Gouchf, variant of Gope Sc, Obs., pillorjL 
Goud, Sc. form of Gold. 

Qoudge, obs. form of Gouge shy 
Goudie, gowdie. Sc, * An office-bearer of an 
incorporation who keeps one of the keys of the Box ; 
also, the name of the office’ (Jamieson A'h//. Add.^. 

1857 A. Wallace Gloaming 0/ Li/eyCx. (1875) 60 The still 
more important honours of a ‘gowdie* were conferred, in 
the permission which was then granted to ‘ snuff the candles 
^ andkeep the keys'. 18., Rules ff Regul.CordinersGlasgow 
3 (Jam. Supp, Add.) A Trade's Goudie or keeper of a key 
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of the Box, from among the nine Masters, to hold office for 
* one year. 

Gouf (gonf), S'. Sc. [?f, see Goaf k] 

trans, * To remove soft earth from under (a struc- 
ture), substiluling sods cut square and built regu- 
-krly; to underpin* (Ogilvie 1SS2). 

2859 Gwilt Ettcycl, Archil, Gloss., CortEug_foundaiions, 
a Scotch term for securing unsound walls by driving wedges 
or pins under their foundations. 

tGoufe. Sc, Obsr~^ goulfe^F.golfe) 

gulf. I A whirlpool. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's /list, Scot. I. 59 Gret goufes 
ful of pcrrellous and deip. 

tGouffire. Obs,—^ T®. gulf] j=Gulf. 

c 1477 Caxton ^ason 2x7 Argos the goode Matstre saylled 
so ferre by gouffres and by flotes. 

Gouge (gaudj, s/Tdj'), Also 5 goodg, 

gow(d ge,^gourge), 7goudge. [a.)!. gouge fern., 
= Sp. gilbia, Pg, goiva. It. gubbia, gorbia late L. 
gttbia, gu/bia (Isidore). 

Prob. of Celtic origin; cf. OIrish gulhan (‘aculeum'), 
gulba (‘rostrum *), O Welsh gitbin ('acumtnc*), mod.Wclsh 
^^bcak, Cornish gilb boring tool (‘foratorium ’).) 

1 . A chisel with a concave blade for cutting 
rounded grooves or holes in wood. In Surgery, 
a similarly-shaped tool used for removing portions 
of bone, etc. 

2495-8 Naval Ace. (1896) 240 An yron Goodg with a 
bolte of yron belongyng to the same. t$ . . Debate Car- 
penters Tools 179 in Hazl. E,P. P, 1, 85 The gowge seyd : 
The devyles dsrte Fore anything that thou canne wyrfce. 
2576 Richnoild, Wills (Surtees) 261, ij playncs, towe 
gourges, ij chcsells, and ij embowing playnes. 1607 Toi'SEll 
Fonr-f, Beasts (1658) 2H3 1 akc a round strong iron toole, 
half a yard long, and made at the one end in all points like 
unto the Carpenters gouge. 1676 Worlidce Cyder 
58 With your quill in form of a goudge. X67B Moxon 
Mecli, Exerc. 1. 74 The Gouge, is a Chissel having a round 
edge, for the cutting such tvood as is to be Rounded or 
Hollowed. 2807-26 S. Cooper First Littes Surg. (ed. 5) 
318 If with this instrument he could not remove bone 
enough, he scrupled not to effect his design by means of a 
gouge and mallet. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 
327 To answer the purpose of the common turning gouge. 
1885^ G. Allen Babylon ix, Colin, .took up a gouge as if to 
continue carving the panel. 

fb. Trenching gougex a spade with a concave 
blade. Obs, 

1649 Blithe Eug, Improv. lutpr, (2653) 69 The Trenching 
gouge to be vsed as the Spade. 

c, A Stamping tool for cutting out forms in 
leather, paper, etc. 2875 in Knight Did. Meek, 

d. Bookbinding, (See quot. 1S95.) 

2885 Bookbinding for Amateurs 159 Fig. 235 re- 

presents a set of gouges. 2^5 Zaehnsoorf tiist. Bookbind- 
ing 24 Gouge, a curved line or segment of a circle impressed 
upon the leather. Also the instrument with wblcli it is im* 
pressed. 

©. Comb, gouge-bit, a bit shaped at the end 
like a gouge. 

2794 Rigging^ Seamasiship \, 251 Gottge ^//,a bit smaller 
than a centrc*blt, with a hollowcdge at its end like a gouge. 
i^xs.~xi>}.^wsyiPanoramaSci.fy Art\, ii5Tbegouge'bit 
is best adapted for boring small holes in soft wood. 2882 
Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met, U. S, 581 A double-gouge bit 
' is used with this machine. 

2 . A fining. (See quot. 1881.) 

^ 2877 Raymond Statist. Mines Ip Mining xo-j It is incased 
in well-defined walls of mctamorphic slate, with a few inches 
of gouge between the walls and quartz. 2881 — Plitiiug 
Gloss., Gouge, a layer of soft in.Tterial along the wall of a 
vein, favoring the miner, by enabling him after * gouging * 
it out with a pick, to attack the solid vein from the side. 

3 . U.S. colloq, a. The action oflhe vb. Gouge; 
a scooping out. b. A cheat, swindle (cf. Gouge 
V. 4). * Also, an impostor’ {Cent, Diet.), 

2845 N. V. Tribune 20 Dec. (Bartlett), This is a clean, 
plain gouge of this sum out of the people’s strong box. 2887 
American XIV. 344 Another ‘gouge* was to charge the 
women a nominally co<it price . . while, as a matter of fact, 
it was got . . for considerably less. • 
t Gougfe, Obs. {a, OF.gongc.'] A wench, 
iBaS Scott F. M. Perth xii. The gouge knows her trade. 
Gouge (gaud.:;, g/rd.ij), v. Also 6-7 googe, 9 
<//a/..gowge. [f. Gouge jA^] 

1 . trans. To cut or make holes in, with or as 
with a gouge. 

2570 Abp. Parker Let. ioSir W, Cecil i Apr., Corr. (1853) 
364 Quidam Jilii BcltaU did gouge my poor barge in divers 
places in the bottom. 2599 WIoufet) Silhivormes 14 As 
water doth, when pipes of lead or wood are goog’d with 
punch. 1864 Daily Tel. 21 Aug., Great sheets of solid 
metal . . are gouged and drilled into ragged holes. 2876 
Curunc Dis. Rectum 207 Unless tlic surgeon can reach the 
diseased bone, and, if necessary, gouge it. 

b. intr, .To work with a gouge at (something). 
i35o All Year Round No. 46. 459 An engraver working a 
little lathe with .a sort of fiddlestick, while he gouged 
delicately at the cornelian signet. 

2 . trans. To cut out (a cork), to hollow or scoop 
out (a channel or groove) with or as with a gouge. 
Alsoi to hollow into (a certain form). 

26x6 B. JoNSON Devil an Ass n, i, I will save in cork, .by 
googing of (hem out Just to the size of mj’ bottles, and not 
slicing. X7S0 G. Hughes Barhadoes 197 'These are suc- 
ceeded by pods which are lengihivays neatly gouged into 
seven regular channels. 2794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 1, 
154 l*he scores , , arc gouged out along the outsides, e xS$o 
Rudint. Navig. (Weale) 106 It .. is gouged hollow. 1873 
J. Geikie Gt, Ice Age xxiv. 315 Under the influence of 


rain, .rills and brooklets arc gouging out deep trenches in 
' ilie subsoils and solid rocks. 

I 3 , To cut or force cut with or as with a gouge ; 
I to push out (a person's eye) with the thumb. 

I Chiefly with ont adv. Const, out of, 

1800 Addison Amer, Laiu Rep. 29 M'Blmie gouged 
his eye. 2829 Marryat F. Mildviay xxi. He had gouged 
the eye out of a third. 2853 tV. Irving Life ff Lett, 1864) 
IV. 229 A pursar of the na\’yhad gouged the bolt out of the 
walk 1871 R. Ellis tr, Catullus cviii. 5 Gouged be the 
carrion eyes some crovv’.s black maw to replenish. 1879 i"/. 
George’s Hasp. Rep, IX. 379 As much as possible of the 
deep portion was gouged out. 

fig. 18x5 Southey Lett. (1856) 11. 393 If there be a 
felicitous phrase, he is sure to gouge the sentence. 1845 
N,Y. Tribune 26 Nov. (Farmen, Very well gentlemen ! gouge 
Mr. C. out of the seat, if you think it wholesome to do it. 
b. To force out llic eye of (a person). AhoabsoL 
2785 ^Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Gouge, to squeeze out 
a man’s eye with the thumb, a cruel practice used by the 
Bostonians in America. 2796 T. Twining Trax\Amer.{iZ^i\ 
02 In their common affrajns they gouge and commit other 
barbarities. 2821 Coleridge Lit. Rent. I. 286 Do they .ict 
on the principle that it is prudent to secure the result of the 
contest by gouging the adversaiy ? 2827 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 
453 A When they had gotten him on his back, one gouged 
liim like a Yankee. 2862 Dickens Gt. Expect, xvfii, Joe 
scooped his eyes . . as if be were bent on gouging himself. 

4 . U.S. To cheat, impose upon. Also 
2875 Howells Foregone Concl. iii. (i88a) 69 Ike man's a 
perfect Jew — or a perfect Christian, one ought to .say in 
Venice; we true believers do gouge so much more in- 
famously here. 2885 B. Harte Miip i. He’s regularly 
gouged me in that ere horsehair spekiTation. 

Gougee*. nonce-wd^ (I. Gouge v. + -ZEk] 
A victim of gouging. 2824 [see Goucer). 

Gougeon, obs. lorra of Gudgeon. 

Gonger (gan'd^aj, gu'd^si), [f. Gouge v.-i- 
-erI.] One who gouges, a. One who thrusts out 
an nntagonist’s eye. b. One who cheats, a swindler. 

2824 (7. Rev. X. 522 Whenever American sculpture shall 
exhibit., a combat between two Virginian athleia?, the 
gouger and the gougee miLst [etc.]. 2826 T. Flint Recoil, 
jif ississippi 276 it is true there are gamblers and gougers 
and outlaws, 2840 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. m. ix, Kegular 
built bruisers too ; claw your eyes right out, like a Carolina 
gouger. 

Gouging (gan-d,5ig, g/I-dsio), vll. sb. [f. 
Gouge k. + -ino 1 .] The action of the vb. Gouge; 
esp. the action of thrusting out the eye of (a person); 
an instance of this. 

2796 Morse Amer, Geog, I, 654 It was called gouging, 
and was nothing more nor less than a man, when boxing, 
putting out the eye of bis antagonist with hi.s thumb. iSfe 
aIks. Gaskell Life C. Bronte 20 There were very fre- 
quently ‘up and down fights’, .sometimes with the norrid 
addition or Pawsing, and Gouging. 1862 Dana Man. Geot, 
538 Tire groovings are (:) long straight, parallel lines. .or 
broad scrapings, ploughings, and gougings of the surface. 
2877 Raymond Statist, Mhus ff Mining 314 Excepting a 
little ‘gouging' done by lessees, the Home Stake [a mine] 

• , has been idle during the year. 
atirib, z88x J. Hooker in Nature No. 619. 444 Ramsay 
. .e.xplained the formation of so many lake beds in mountain 
regions by the gouging action of glaciers. 2^ Knickt 
Diet. Mech.Vi , Gouging Forceps,,, a bone-cnawingjorceps. 
1897 Ccog. frnl. IX. 300 'Ibis is due to the gouging and 
tossing action of the eddies (of a sand-shower]. 

II Goujat (u«5a). [a. F. goujat.] An army 

valet ; a soldier's boy. 

2776 H. Walpole in Gibbon’s Mise. Wks. (1814) II- 25^ 
Employing a goujat to defend the citadel, while the generals 
repose in their tents. 

[aov^jee^^B, goujere, spurious ff. Good-yeae.J 
Gouk, variant of Gowk. 

Gouked, -et, -it, obs. forms of Gowked. 

■ Goulfe, var. Ghoul, Gowl ; obs. f. Gool, Gull. 
Qoulan(d: see Gollak(d. 

Gonlacd (grrlmad). Also 9 golard. [From 
the name of Thomas Goulard, the French surgeon 
who first used it.] In full, Goulard’s extract or 
Goulard water', a solution of sub-acetate of iead, 
used as a lotion in cases of inflammation. 

■ 1806 SforUng Stag. XXVII. 65 He first takes the Iwt 
water, and having discoloured ir with golard or starch, 
dashed with a little blue [etc.]. x8x8 Coleridge U* 
692, J can so far command myself as to check the intolerable 
itching by a weak mixture of goulard and 

Barham Ingot. Leg., Black Mousgnetaire ii. 76 Till her 
delicate fingers are charr'd With the Steer’s opodeldoc, joint- 

oil, and goulard. _ci865 J. Wvlde in Circ. Sen 
•Goul.ard water .is a weak solution of acetate of lead. 2870 
Trans.^ Clinical Soc. lX.‘i22 Ankle was treated by perlect 
rest, with Goulard lotion, without effect. 

Goule, early valiant of Jo^YL. 

Gotller, variant of Gaveller Obs., usurer. 

0x380 7^. Bmnne's Handl. Sytuie 2415 (Dulwich W.S.) 
Now wil I Speke of gouleris. 

Goules, -ez, Goulet, obs. ff. Gules, Gullet. 
Goulf(e, obs. form of Gulf. 

Gouling, variant of Gavelltng Ohs., usyjy. 

C2380 R. Brunne’s Handl. Synne 2465 (Dulwich alb.J 
Goulyng hajj a noker maner. 

GouXis, obs. form of Gules. 
tGoul man. Sc. Obs. [Cf. Gormaw; also 
Gael, gtilntag ‘ the sea-lark ' (Macleod & Dc'varJ.J 
? The cormorant. 

*549 Compt. Scot. vi. 39 The gr.ay goul raau pronosticat 
ane siorme. ' 

Qoulp(e, obs. form of Gulp. 
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' Goume, Goun, obs. fonns of Gum, Gown. 
t Gound. Obs. Forms: I gund, 3 gunde, 5 
gownde, 7 gound. [OE. gimd matter, pus, 
? = Goth, gund, O HG. gimt. Cf. ME. radcgotmd, 
Keugum.] foul matter, esp. that secreted in the eye. 

CWM Sax. Leechd. II. 46 [Swelling in the neck] Gif se 
gund bt}> Jjonne onginnende, sio seall hine todrif]?. ^1325 
Gloss. \V. de Bihlesw. in Wright Voc. 144-5 Vostre regardz 
est gracious M^s vos ocyz sunt Jactouz \glossed gundy] Des 
oiez ontez tajacye \glossed the gunde]. 1426 Lydg. Pilgr. 
8624 Clenseth a-way (from the eye] al ordure, The gownde, 
& euery thyng vnpure. C1440 Prontp, Paj-v.zc^z Gownde 
td\>zz'jz^riddafalbugo. 1671 Etym.Ling.Angl.y 

Gound, ..sordes oculorum condensatx Per iolum agruvi 
Line, vulgatissime appellaniur. 

t Gou’ndy, O. Oir. [f. prec. + -y.] Also 3-4 
gundy, 6 gowmdy, 7 dial, gunny. Of the eyes : 
full of ‘ gound ’ or matter, bleared. Also_;^. 

c 1325 Gundy [see Gound]. 13. . MS. Med. Line. If. 283 
(HalTiw.) For blered eghne and gundy, cx^xo Lydg. Lije 
Our Ladyxal. (? 1484J d iv b, The goundy sight Of heretykes. 
1412-20 — Chron. Troy i(. xii, A goundy eye is deceyued 
soone. £‘1450 ME. Med. Bk. iHeinrich) 85 Pro oculU qui 
guttant . i . goundi. a 1529 Skelton E. Buvuuyng^^ Her 
eyen gowndy Are full vnsowndy. 1684 Yorksh. Dial. 263 
(E. D, S. No 76) My Neen are varra sair .. They are seay 
Gunny and Furr’d up [G/uss. sore Running Eyes]. 
Gotme, obs. form of Gown. 

Gounfanoun, obs. form of Gonfanon. 
Goung(e, variant of Gong*. Obs. 

Gounn, obs. Sc. form of Gown. 

Gounne, obs. form of Gun. 

Goup(p)en, -in, var. Gowpen Sc. and dial. 
Gour, variant of Gaur ; obs. form of Giaour. 

II GoTira^gu®*ra). Alsogourah. [Native name.] 
A genus of large crested pigeons inhabiting New 
Guinea and adjacent islands ; a pigeon of this 
genus, 

1855 J. Wilson Let. in Hamilton Mem. viii. (1859) 313 A 
gigantic foreign species called the Goura, or Crown pigeon. 
x886 St. StepheiCs Rev. 13 Mar. 14/1 On one side, .was set 
a gourah’s picturesque head with its cockatoo-like crest of 
delicate plumage. 1895 Daily Nes.u 5 5 July 5/3 The goura, 
heron, and bird of paradise are becoming rare. 

Gonrdi (go®id, gu^jd). Forms: 4-6 eoord(e, 
gourde, eowrd(e, (5 gurd,6 goward(e,8goard), 
4- gourd, [ad. F, gourde^ repr. L. cucurbita ] 

1 . The large fleshy fruit of the trailing or climbing 

plants of the N.O. Cucttrbiiacex ; spec, the fruit of 
Lagenaria when dried and hollowed 

out is used as a vessel (see 4). 

X303 R. Pkunne Handl. Synne 2x03 He behelde a fruyt 
ry^t feire and swete ‘Gourdys* pus men clepe he name. 
1382 WycliFiV«/«. xi, s Into mynde come to vs the goordis 
[Vulg. cucumeres\y and the peponys. and the leeke, and the 
vniowns. rx44o Tromp. Pant. 203/2 Goord, cucumer^ cn* 
curbita. 1533 ElyotC<mA Helthe ij.xiv. (1541)24 Gourdes 
rawe be vnpfeasant tn eatinge. ZS 5 S Eden Decades it 
Melones, Gourde'^, Cucumers. and suene other, [waxe rype] 
within the space of .xxxvi. dayes. X6S4 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1720) 194 Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds. 1784 CowFEn 
Task 111. 446 The prickly and green-coated gourd, So 
grateful to the palate. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxx, 
Candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd. 2862 Meri* 
VALE Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. 205 Numbers of unwieldy and 
bloated gourds. .sun their speckled bellies before the doors. 

f b. Wild gourd - Colocynth. Obs. 

1540 Raynold Byrth Mnftkynde 28 Take wyld goward 
[L, colocynten\ & seth it in water. 1560 Bible ((ienev.) 
2 Kings iv. 39 One..foundc, as it were, a wilde vine, and 
gathered thereof wilde gourdes his garment ful \Marg. 
Which the Apoticaries call coHoquintida], 

2 . The plant which bears the fruit ; a plant of 
the N.O. Cucurbitacex \ spec. Lagenaria vitlgaris, 
the bottle-gourd. Bitter gourd = Colocynth. 

CX400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 60 leeues of a gourde, & he 
rote of fenegrek. c 1420 Palloti. on Husb. iv. 456 The 
gourde is good this citur nygh to sowe. 1560 Bible (Genev.) 
Jonah iv. 6 And the Lord God prepared a gourde, and 
made it to come vp ouer lonah. [Earlier versions have 
ivy^ wild vine, etc.] 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 321 Forth 
crept The swelling gourd. 1740 Dyer Ruins Rome 374 The 
Gourd and Olive brown Weave the light Roof. 2844 Hood 
Haunted H. xxiii, The gourd embraced the rose bush in 
its ramble. 1872 Oliver Etem. Bol. u. 175 The fruit of the 
Gourd sometimes attains an enormous size. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry lY. Afr. 356 Bottle or Club Gourd {.Lagenaria 
vulgaris). 

b. Used allusively, after Jonah iv. 6-10. 

2649 JcR. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xv. § ig We should have 
been but as an Ephemeron, man should have lived the life 
of a fly or a Gourd. 1638 Addr. in Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 
XV. § 114 All those pleasant gourds, under which we were 
..solacing. .ourselves . . how are they withered in a night ! 

3 . Applied to plants of other orders, with fruit 
resembling that of the Cucurbitaceoi {see quots.). 

2852 Maync Reid Scalp Hunt. xxii. 160 A small convol- 
vulus, known as the ‘prairie gourd’, is lying at his feet. 
2856 Treas. Bot., Adattsoma digitata, the Baobab, Ethi- 
opian Sour Gourd, or Monkey-bread. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry lY. A/r, 337 White Gourd of India {Beniucasa 
cerifera, Savi.), Herbaceous plant. 

4. The ‘ shell ’ or whole rind of the fruit dried 
and excavated, used as a water-bottle, float, rattle, 
etc. (Cf. Calabash.) 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 34 Their chiefe instruments 
are Rattles made of small gourds, or Pumpeons shels, 2774 
Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) VI. 139 Svhenever the fowler secs 
a number of ducks settled in any particular plash of water, be 
sends off two or three gourds to float among them. These 


gourds resemble our pompions. 2800 Weems IVashinglon 
viii. (i8io) 57 The servants supplied him with water, which 
he threw on the fire from an American gourd. 1870 W. M. 
Baker New Timothy 183 (Cent.) Dozens of gourds hang 
also suspended from the tops of long and leaning poles, 
each gourd the home of a family of martins. 2873 Ouida 
Pascarel I. 6 An empty gourd in which the shrivelled beans 
of the world’s spent pleasures are shaken. 

b. — Gouri>fuu 

1768^ Boswell Corsica (ed. 2) 288 T*hey put me up a gourd 
of their best wine. 1893 T. N. Page Marse Chan etc. 146 
She poured a gourd of water over it. 
f 5 . transf. a. A bottle or cup (of any material). 

a 2340 Hampole psalter cxviii[t). 83 For i am made as 
gourde [Vulg. sicut in ryme froste. c 1386 Chaucer 
Manciple's Prol, 82, I haue beer in a gourde A draght of 
wyn. a 2400-50 A Uxander 3701 Gurds & Goblets of gold 
althire-finest. CZ460 TowneUy Myst. xii. 483 It is an old 
b)-worde. It is a good bowrde For to drink of a gowrde. 
2570 Levins Manip. 224 15 A Gourd, cup, calix. 2583 
Stanvhurst jEneis iii. (ArUigi With chuffe chaffe winesops 
like a gourd bourrachoe replennlsht. 
tb. « Cucurbit! 1. obs. 

2582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. lit. i. 3 Take the water, .and 
put it into a Goorde of glasse beeyng well luted. x6oo 
SuRFLET Countrie Fanne iii. Ixi. 565 The containing vessel 
[in distilling]., some call it the body or corpulent vessel, or 
the gourd. 2642 French Distill. 1. (1651) 19 Distill this 
liquor in a glasse gourd. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 512 
Put this Liquor into a * Gourd * of Iron. 

6. Her. A representation of the fruit. 

2523 in Retrospect. Rev.{iZiA)\l. 520 Sir William Gresley 
b.ayryth assur a Lyon sylver passant, and gourds gold. 
2828-40 Berry Ettcycl. Her.W, Stenkle^sa. three gourds 
or, stalks upwards. 

7 . attrib. and Cotnb., as gourd-kind, -seed, •shape \ 
\ gourddord (cf. sense 2 b) ; gottrj-shaped ppl. a. ; 
f eourd-fasMoned a. (see quot. and gourd'Worm ) ; 
gourd-pear, a pear shaped like a gourd piruvi 
cucurbitinuvi) ; gourd-sheU sense 4 ; gourd- 
tree, the calabash-tree (see Calabash 7) ; gourd- 
vine U. S. - sense 2 ; gourd-worm, a name for the 
fluke (see Fluke 2), and for the segments of 
the tapeworm, from the resemblance to the seeds 
of the gourd (cf, Cucorbitin). 

2658 Rowiand Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 1110 It breeds round 
Worms, and*Gourd-fushionedl«r: L.rr/6»<r^/Vr«i»i]»and As- 
caride.s, and all sorts of Worms. tZzz-^Good's Study Med, 
(ed. 4) IV. 353 They [worms] are described as .. sometimes 
distinctly cucurbitinous, of the fasciola, fluke, or *gourd-kjnd. 
2659 Gauden Serm. Funeral Bp. Brounrig-jz We have lived 
to see many short-Hved •Gourd- Lords, created in a chaos of 
times. 2602 Holland Pliny 1 , 439 As for the *Gourd-pears, 
they are by nature ofa brutish or sauage kind. 2622 Cotcr., 
Potre de Serteau, the Allablaster Peare..or Gourd Peare. 
2752 Sir J. Hill Mat. Med. 11. vi. xvii. 531 The Plant 
which produces the officinal •Gourd Seed. ^ 2822-31 Good's 
Study Med. (ed.4» 1 . 272 The broken-off joints [of the tape- 
worm] have, when discharged, the appearance of gourd- 
seeds. 2865 Tyi.or Earle Hist, Man. ix. 270 The freguent 
adoption of *gourd-sbapcs in the earthenware of distant 
parts of the world. 1^2 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
208 They , . began tuning big, *gourd-shaped guitars and 
pot-bellied mandolines. ^2779 Cook Voy.PaciJic(\^%^ 11. 
iti. xii, 234 •Gourd-shells, which they convert into vessels that 
serve as bottlestohold water (etc], 2838 T, Thomson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 520 The balsam ..comes to Europe in small 
gourd shells. 2876 Daily Ncivs zz Sept. 6/1 The roofs of 
the cottages, in which grow the *gourd tree. 1892 Harper's 
Mag. May LXXXIV. 936/2 The rank, malodorous •gourd- 
vine that straggled over the remains of last year’s bean poles. 
2756 P, Bkowne Jamaica 382 The •Gourd-Worm with a 
dark-brown head. 2794-6 E. Darwin Zoe/t. (t8ox' II. 216 
The separate joints are called gourd-worms. 1822-34 s 
Stttdy Med. (ed, 4) I. 281 In two patients, .there was room 
for suspecting, that the gourd-worm had induced epileptic 
fits, 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. led. 4) 11 . 274 It 
bears some resemblance to the seed of the common gourd, 
and hence is often called the gourd-worm, 

f Gourd Obs. Also 6 gowrde, 6-7 gord{e. 
[a. OF. gourt, gourd \ see Gorge, Gore sbA] 
(See quots.) 

2538 Elyot Diet, Addit., AquUegium, a gourde of water, 
which Cometh of rayne. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus, Colli’ 
quiae, greate gourdes of water runnyng through fieldes, 
25^RlDERFw^.-La/.D/c/., AGorde of water, which comm- 
eth by raine, aqnilegium. 2670-82 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 
Gord, . .a Whirlpool, or deep hole in a River or other waters. 

t Gourd Obs, Also 6-7 gord(e, (7 goade ?). 
[Cf, OF, gourd a swindle, ‘fourberie*, of which I 
Godef. has one example.] A kind of false dice, I 

2545 Ascham Toxoph. I. (Arb.)54 What false disc vse they? 
as. .dise of a vauntagc,flattes, gourdes to chop andchaunge 
whan they lysle. cifiSo Dice-play b, A bale of Gordes 
with as many hyghc men as lowe men for passage. 2592 
Nobody and Someb. lab, Heares fulloms and gourds; 
heeres tail-men and low-men. 1598 [see FulhamI. x6o6 
Chapman Mens. d'Oli'ue iv. i. F 3, The Goade, the Fulham, 
and the stop-kater-tre. 2610 Beaum. & Fu Seonxf. Lady 
IV. ;i6i6) H, Thj’ dry bones can reach at nothing now, but 
gords or ninepinnes. 

Gourde (gu®id)- ‘ The Franco-American name 
for a dollar, in use in Eonisiana, Cuba, Hayti, etc.* 
{Cent, Dictl) 1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

t G-OUTded, ppl- “■ farriery. Obs. ff. as 
Godrd-y + -ed1.] =Gouedy2; Gorged a.2 

1610 [see Gorge si. 81 - 163s Markham Faith/. Farrier 
(16381 80 For Gourded or foulc swelld Legges. c 1710 W. 
Gibson Farrier's Disfens. (1721) Index Diseases, Legs 
swelled or Gourded. 

iGpu-rderi. Obs,-^ [app. f- G ourdS] a 
flooding rain, a ‘spate'. 


1565 Harding JnveTs Apol. 295 Let ihegourders 

of raine come downe from you and all other hereiikes, let 
the floudes of worldly rages thrust, 
tGoUTder-, I Anglo-Irish, Ohs, Identified 
by Pennant with the .Stormy J^etrel. 

1756 C. Smith Hist. Kerry 1S6 There is a small bird .. 
called by the Irish, Gourder. [Description follcr.vs.) 2802 
in Montagu Omith. Diet, (2833) 222. 

Gourdful (go3*jd-, gu^'jdlui). [f. Godrd1 + 

-FUi..] As much as a gourd will hold. 

2859 R. F. Burton Centr, A/r. in Jrtil. Geogr, Sec. XXIX. 
335 A guest is received with ,t gourdful of beer. 2877 Squicr 
Peril (1878) 53S He responded to all our inquiries by insist- 
ing that we should take a gourdful of turbid chicha. 

t GouTdiu^, vbl, sb. FaiTiery, Obs. Also 7 
gording. [f. as next -h -ingI.] Swelling in a 
horse's legs or joints. 

i6ioMarkham Masterp. ii. ex. 392 This is the worst 
gourding, because . . latnenesse will follow it. 2655 Thet- 
FORD Pei/ect Hoi-se-Man 263 For Gordings in joyms. Make 
a ver>' strong Brine of Water and Salt. 2725 Bradley 
Fani, Diet. s.v. Rules /or buying horse. If they beswell’d 
or big, bew.Tre of Sinews, Strains, and Gourdings. 
Gou’rdy, a. In 6 goordy. [? a. OF, gourdi, 
pa. pple, ol gourdir to swell, benumb.] 
fl. Swollen with stuffing, stuffed out. Obs, 

I 2540 Palsgr. Acolastus ii. iv. M iv, That scrippe or bagge 
of his . . whiche is now borely or goordy, or strouited out 
with moche money. 

2 . Farriery, Of a horse’s legs: Swollen (as a 
morbid condition). Also ofa horse so affected. lObs. 
2704 Diet, Rust., (jourdy-legs [in Horses] caused by pains 
■ or other fleshy Sores. C2720 W. Gibso.n Parriei’s Guide 
(1722) 241 When Horses are come off a Journey,. to stand 
in a Stable, their Legs are apt to turn gourdy and swell’d. 
>753 J- Bartlet Genii, harriery xxxvi. 282 If the horse 
stands too low with his hind legs, most of his weight will 
rest upon them, and give him the grease, e.speclally if he is 
at all inclined to be gourdy. 2816 C. James Milit. Diet. 
(ed. 4) 814 Shoulder-pegged horses are so called when they 
are gourdy, stiff, and almost without motion. 

Comb. 2748 tr. Y. Reuatus' Distemp. Horses 27B If an 
Animal is become gourdy-leg'd,.lct him Blood. 

Hence QonTdiness. 

0x720 W. Gibson FarrieYs Dispens. (2722) 252 These are 
to Discuss hard Swellings, and are particularly of Service in 
Gourdiness of the Legs. 2B03 Taplin Sporting Diet. I. 
335 Gourdinc.ss.. provincial term for swelled legs. 

Goure, obs. form of Giaour. 

Qourl, Gourlie, variants of Gurl, Gurly Sc. 
Gourmand (gusumand, Hgr^mon), a. and sb. 
Forms: 5 {pi,) goiirmaiiB, 6 gormande, gour- 
mound, 6-7 gorman, gor*, gurmond, gurmand, 

8 gormaund, 7-9 gourmond, 6-9 gormand, 6- 
gourmand. [a. F. gotinnandy fern, gourtnande, 
adj, and sb., of unknown origin,] 

A. adj. Gluttonous, greedy ; fond of eating. 

Now regarded as attributive or appositive use of B. 

2530 Lykdesay Test, Papyngo 996 Slllye Saulis, that bene 
Chnstis scheip, Ar gcuin to hungre gormande wolfis to kelp. 
1557 North Gueuards Diall.Pr. (2568' 162 The insatiable 
and gurmand tbroate. 1693 J.Dryden, jun. lnZ?.’f Juvenal 
Sal. XIV. (1697) 345 In Feeding high, his Tutor will surpass. 
As Heir Apparent of the Gourmand Race.^ 2725^ Pope 
Odyss, XVII. 529 What God has plagu’d us with this gor- 
xn-aund guest 7 2824 Byron Juan xv. Ixiii, How shall I get 
this gourmand stanza through? 2849 1 *. Woolner My 
Beauti/nl Lady {2863) 20, I told of gourmand thrushes, 
which, To feast on morsels oozy rich, Cracked poor snails' 
curling niche. 

B. sb, f 1 . One ^Yho is over-fond of eating, one 
who eats greedily or to excess, a glntton. Obs, 

249X Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) v. xii. 337 b/2 
Take none hede to gourmans & glolons whiche ete more 
than is to theym necessar>’. 1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's 
Van. Arles Their name passed into the surname of 
garmands («V ; read gurmands<>r gormands] and gluttons. 
1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Gormaudaut,^ yvroug- 
nant, toplay the gorman and drunkard. 2599 M apston Sco. 
Villanic I, IV, The gurmonds paunch is fed. 2603 B. Jon- 
SON Sejanus i. i. That great gouemond, fat Apicivs. 2655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Iviprov. (1746) 254 Greedy 
Gourmands, that cannot moderately use the good Creatures 
of God. z^z Locke Educ. § 14 Many are made Gorm.'inds 
and Gluttons by Custom, that were not so by Nature. 

i'b. Obs. 

*537 Lyndf.sav Deplor. Q. Magd. 26 O Cruell Deiih !., 
Gredie gorman J quhy did thow nocht [etc.]. cxsBo Jef- 
FERic Bugbears i. ii. 54 in Archiv Stud. d. uen. Spr nSg?) 
XCVIII. 308 O gredy gaping gourmound ! o whinyng 
drWelinge miser! 2645 Miltos Colast. Wks. (2851) 373 
The disdain I haue to change a period more with the filth 
and venom of this gourmand swell'd into a confuter. 1687 
Dryden Hind ij- P. in. 969 ^Vhen some lay-preferment fell 
by chance, The gourmands made it their inheritance. 

3 . One who is fond of delicate fare ; a judge of 
good eating. In this sense only partially anglicized, 
and often pronounced (gwrman). (Cf. Gourmet.) 

2758 Chesterf. Lett, zz Sept. (2774) II. cxx. 427* f 
say, their table is always good, for the Landgrave is a 
Gourmand. 2806 A Hunter Cutina (ed. 3) 263, 1 appeal 
to all the thorough-bred Gourmands in every part of the 
civilized world. x8i6 Statesman's Man. [iZx'p 

360 Their best cooks have no more idea of dressing a turtle 
than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have of the true 
taste and colour of the fat ! <21839 Praed Bachelor Poems 
1864 II. So You know that I was held by all The greatest 
epiaire in Hall, And that the voice of Grantas sons Styled 
me the Gourmand of St. John’s. 2845 Darwin Yoy. A at. 

XX. 464 The slimy disgusting Holuihuna: .. which the 
Chinese gourmands are so fond of. 

3 . Comb. , as goniiand-likc adv. 



GOUBMAWD. 


. GOUT, 


1530 Lvndesay Ttsf. Pappt^o 1149 The Rauin began., 
rullgormondlykc his cmptie throte to feid. 

t Gourmand, V, Obs, In 5 eooi*D2aunde, 6 
gourmaund, 7 gurmond. [a. F. gourmander^ f. 
gourmand : see prec.] a. inir^ To eat greedily 
or gluttonously, b. trans. To devour greedily. 

ai4$o Kni. de la TVwrCiBhB) p.He chldde his wilt, saieng 
that she had lost his doughier for leting her haue to moche 
her wiik, and to lete her goormaunde oute of tyme. 1548 
Udai.l Erasm. Par. Luke vi. 25 Whan.. the bealy too 
whiche gourmaundeth, shaJ bee consumed, than shut ye bee 
houngrie and fynde no relief. 1646 G. Damii'l Pcctits Wks. 
1878 I. 42 Another.. Gitrmonds his Meat. 

Hence 'f* Gourmanding* "^bi. sb. Also f Gonr- 

manderssGouRMAND I. 

154a Udall Erasm. Apophlh, 77 b, Thei tvere vnmeasur- 
able raneners and gourmaunders. Ibid. 109 Thyne vn* 
measurable gounnaundyng and surfaictyng. 1570 Levins 
Gourmander, Gornmnder, luanduco. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke vii. 34 Behold a man that is a pur- 
mander. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 467 The Persians 
are great gourmaunders and greedy gluttons. 

Gonrmanderie. rare, [Cf. OF. gonrman- 
deriCf f. gourmand.] Love of good eating. 

1823 J. Wilson Let. in Hamilton Mem. iii. (1859) 107 
[He) spent a fortune on French Cooks and gonrmanderie. 
2S23 BlackuK Mag. XVI 1 . 70 We strenuously recommend 
.some adequate hand to perform this ..service to Grecian 
literature, and to the great cause of gourmanderie at large. 
Gourmandice, ise, -ize, obs. ff. Gormandize. 
Gourmaudism (grHumandiz’m). Also gor-. 
[f. Got/KMAND sb. + ►ISM.] The principles and 
practice of a gourmand ; love of good fare. 

1850 Hawthoune Scarlet L. Introd. (1883I 33 His gour- 
mandism was a highly agreeable trait. 1869 Lady Bakker 
Station Life N. Zealand it. (1874) 13 We tried to give 
a better colouring to our gourmandism by inviting the 
Captain. 1886 P. Fitzgerald /VT//i^Zm>xxii. (1888) 144 
I), — who to his other vices adds that ofgormandism. 

So t Gon’rmandist [-ist] Gourmand sh. 

1607 Chapman Bm^y D'Ambeisi. i. 3 That (like the grosse 
Sicilian Gurmundist) Emptie their Noses in the Cates they 
loue That none may eat but they. 

11 Gourmet (gwrme). \y. gourmet i repr. of OF. 
gourmet^ gj'oumet, gromet^ a wine-merchant*s assist- 
ant, a ^yine-tasle^ : cf. Grummet.] A connoisseur 
in the delicacies of the table. 

1820 (A. D. Macqoin] Tabella Clbaria td nole^ The 
gormand unices theory with practice, and may be denomin- 
ated Gastronomer. The gourmet is merely theoretical, 
cares little about practising, and deserves the higher appel* 
lation of Gastrologer, *835 W Irving Tour Prairies xiv. 
Crayon Misc. (1863) 80 All relished with an appetite un- 
known to the gourmets of the cities. *841 Thackeray Mem. 
Gormandising Misc. Ess. (1885) 399 The most finished gyw;*- 
met of my acquaintance. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 11. 
xi, Lord Brackenshaw was something of a gourmet. 

Hence imnce^wds. 1 Gou’rmetise [qu isi-Fr. after 
gourmandise\y Gou’rmetism, daintiness in eating. 

»8sx Frase/s Mag. XHV. 605 From the discriminating 
gourmetise of the young nobleman, to the expansive gour- 
mandise of the voracious gdsette, all are more or le>s 
gastrolqgica!. 1853 Jerdan Autobiog. III. viii. 207 To 
enjoy bi.s refined gourmetism on the cheapest fare, 
Gournard, gcumit, obs. forms of Gurnard, 

II Gouron {gti 'cn). Also goora, guru. [Pre- 
sumed to belong to some Afri,:an lang.] allrib* in 
gouroiMint, the cola or karoo nut. 

1882 J. Smith Diet. Pop. Hames Plants 127 Cola or 
Goora Nuts. 1882 Christy AVh» Commercial Plants 62 
The Kola nut, also called the Gourou or Ombene seed. 
1882 Lancet 8 Apr., The Cola, Gourou, or Ombend nut. 

Gousberry, Gousling, obs. ff. Gooseberry, 
Guzzling. 

QouBsett(e, variant of Gusset, 

Qousahe, Goust, obs. forms of Gush, GoOt. 
GoU'Stly, a. Sc. and norl/i. dial. =» Goustt. 
1513 Douglas AEneis vii. Prol. 46. 1825 [see Gousty). 
Gonstrons (gQu*str3s),a. Sc. Alsogowsterous. 
[f, gouster to bluster.] Blustering, boisterous, 
1818 Edin. Mag. Oct. 328/a Black grew. the lift wi’ gow- 
sterous nicht. 1838 J, Struthers Poet. Tales 17 Goustrous 
winds are owrc me blawin’. 1841 Carlyle in Froude Life 
in Lend. I. 207 It [‘Hero Worship’) is a goustrous deter- 
mined speaking out of the truth about several things. 
Gousty (gau'sti), a. Sc. and norih. dial. Also 6 
gowatie, 7 goustie, 9 gowsty. Large and empty or 
hollow ; ‘ dreary in consequence of extent or empti- 
ness, waste, desolate * ; also of sound, such as *js 
emitted from a place that is emptyorhollow’fjam.). 

Sometimes influenced in sense by association with gtist 
(of wind), and, in later use, with ghostly. 

* 5*3 Douglas /Eneis 1. ii. 6 Quhair Eolus the kyng In 
gowsiic cavis[L.rnsA7n»/r4»), the wyndis lowde quhisHng 
..refrenis. Ibid. vi. i. 21 That feirfuU gousty cave. x6Si 
Glanvill Sadducismns 11. 295 He observed, .that the black 
man’s Voice was hough and goustie. 1721 Ramsay Ode io 
Mr. F—t With ghai.sts to roam, In gloumie Pluto’s gousty 
dome. 1721 Content 269 'l*he architecture not .so fine as 
good Nor scrimp nor gousty,— regular and plain. 1808 
Jamieson, Goustie 2, what is accounted ghostly, super- 
natural. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midl.fvay I would never have 
thought for a moment of staying in that auld gousty toom 
house. 1825 Brockett W, C. IVords, Go^vsty, gowsflyy 
ghastly, frightful. Also dismal or uncomfortable, as applied 
to a house yvitbout ceiling, &c. ‘What a gow.sty hole he 
lives in.’ 1826 G Beattie 7 ohn o' Arnhd Poems 230 
A gousty cawdron boil’d an' feamed, 1854 H. Miller Sch. 

Schvt. X. (1857) 209 The dark, gousty hay-loft into which 
a light was never admitted. 2875 iPhitby Gloss. 81 ‘A 
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gousty spot ’> said of a ruined building when the wind enters 
at all points. 

■ Comb. j 662 in Pitcairn Crhn, Trials III, 607 They 
lelves) speak gowstie lyk. 

Gont (gaiit), Forms ; 3-7 goute, 4 goutt, 
gutt(o, 4-5 gut(©, 4“7 eowt(e, 6 Sc. gute, 6-7 
Sc. gutt, 6-8 Sc. gut, 4- gout. [a. OF. gottle, 
gouUt [P*. gontte) drop, ^owt\—L. guila drop, in 
med.L. applied to gout and other diseases attributed 
to a ‘defluxlon* ot humours (see Du Cange),] 

I, 1 . A specific constitutional disease occurring 
in paroxysms, usually hereditary and in male sub- 
jects; characterized by painful inflammation of the 
smaller joints, esp. that of the great toe, and the 
deposition of sodium urate in the form of chalk- 
stones ; it often spreads to the larger joints and 
the internal organs. 

The name is derived from the notion of the ‘dropping' of 
a morbid material from the blood in and around the joints. 

a. With a and pi . : orig. perh, referring to an 
affection of a particular joint; in later use « a fit 
or attack of the d;sease, or simply, the disease 
itself (“b. Cf. Feveb 2), Obs.. 

c 1290 Eng. Leg. \. 360/39 J>are cam a goute In is kneo, 
of An^uische gret. .So longue, is kneo to-swal. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. xv. 48 A goute me hath ygreythed so, 
Ant other cveies monye mo. 1377 Lancl. P. /V. B, xx. 191 
He. .gyued me in goutes, I may nou^te go at large. <*1400 
Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 235 A man bat hab arleiJcam, bat is as 
myche to seie as a goute. <*1450 ME. Med. Hk, (Heinrich} 
S03 Here wyb anoynte be goutes. C1566 J. Aldav tr. 
Boaystuan's Theat. World Hijb, Their legges full of 
gouts. J579 Lakcham Card. Health (1633) 35T For all 
goutes, seethe Leckes and Otemeale with sheepes tallow, 
and apply them hot. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 29 And eke 
in foote and hand A grievous gout tormented him full sore. 
1697 Dryden P'irg. Georg, m. 467 From Winter keep Well 
fodder'd in the StalR, thy tender Sheep : . . That free from 
Gouts thou may.st preserve thy Care. 1704 F. Fuller Afed. 
Gymn. (J711) Pref., There have been .some Gouts. .which 
nothing could remove but a very low Diet. *732 Pope Ess, 
Man H. J49 So, when smaU humours gather to a gout, The 
Doctor fancies he has driv’n ’em out. 1822 Ld. Eldon in 
Twiss LifeitZ^A) II. 450 , 1 found the King io bed yesterday, 
He lias had a pretty severe gout. 

b. sing, only (often ibe goui). Phrase, f {to he) 
in the gout. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) X1865 He was al so slk mid goute 
& oper wo. <11300 Cursor pi. 11823 pe gutte be potagre es 
U to bete, It fell at dun in-til his fete. CX386 Chaucer 
Nun's Pr. T. 20 The goute Icite hire no-tbyng for to 
daunce, c 1450 Af, £. Med. iSk. (Heinrich) 2 l6 7 yf hyt be 
be hole goute, lef be lyiised, & 3yf hyt be b® coltf goute, tak 
hyt. c s^so Aferlin gt He fill in a greie sekenesse of the 
gowte in handes and feel. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush, § 65 
There be beasies, that wyll haue the goute, and moste 
commonly in the bynder fete, and it wyil cause them to 
halt. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. U. aSo Ane greit selknes 
him tuke, Quhilk him dalle vexit with gute and gravel). 
X587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) 59 And legges be 
lame and gowte creepes in the toes. 2634 Laud Let. 

4 Mar, in .ftrajforde Lett. (1739' 1 . 375 Your Brother tells 
me you are in the Gout, athst Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1843) II. 555 He was lying sicke of the gutt. 2726 Gav 
in Ssvift's Lett. (1^66) 11 . 61 With Mr. Congreve, who has 
been like to die with a fever, and the gout in his stomach. 
2788 Gibbon Decl. F. xlviii. 11869) 111 . 50 His health was 
broken by the tortures of the gout. 2806-7 Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (t826> ii. No. 30 When in the gout, 
receiving the salutations of a muscular friend, who (etc). 
a 1839 pRAED Poems (1864) 1 . 333 I've never had the gout, ’tis 
true. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (cd. 3) I. 231 Gout is the 
chief di-sease from which rheumatism has to be distinguished. 
fig* 264s Milton Wks. (1851) 345 The gout and 

dropsy of a big margcnl, Utter’d and overl.iid with crude 
and huddl'd quotations. 

t c. Falling gout f epilepsy. Obs. [med.L. gutta 
cadiva or cadnea : see Du Cange.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12831 pe falland gute \G$lt. goutt, Fairf, 

Trin, euel] be had. 

■fd. slajig. In names for the venerf^al cUstnse. 

2694 Motieux Rabelais v. xxi. The rankest Roan-ague 
(Anglic^, the Covent-garden Gout). <t 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
CreiVy Common-gat^engoutt or rather Covent-Garden, 
Ibid., Spanish goui. 

+ 2 . Gout rose, gout xoset [a. OF. ^utte rose^ 
or with Eng. dim. endin;r -ktJ Copper-nose i. 

C 2400 Lanf rands Cimtrg. 189 Of cloob j® clepid fraclis 

or goute reset, c 1450 in Vicarfs Anai. (1888) App. ix. 229 
Vndyr be nese .. lyggys a vajm bat is gud to opyne for f’e 
gut roset. 1542 R. Copland Quest. C/iir7/rg.‘Pij, 

For to dense y mater of gout rose & other infections of 1 
the face and mouth, [Cf. /i'/V/, Vj, The^r////? rrj<2.) , 

4 * B- A disease in hawks and other birds ; esp. a j 
knob or hard swelling; on the feet. Obs. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans C Hi, When j’c .seyowre hawke blaw 
oftj'n tymes : and that it commys of no oalyng, ye may be 
sure she hath the gowte in the throte. /bid., When ye .se 
yowre hawke may not endew her meete nor remounie her 
astate, she hath the gowte in the hede and in the Raynes. 
2575 Turbfrv. Faulconrie 258 Many Umes^ . the gowte doth 
befall a Hawke, w’hich is none other thing than a hard 
tumor and swelling, full of corruption aboute the ioyntes of 
a Hawkes foote and stretchers. /^/<4 345 Of the swelling 
in a Hawkes foote, which we tearme the pin or pin Goute. 
2600 Surflet Country Fnrme vii, IxvJi. 898 Olde Nightin- 
gales of the cage .. are subiect to gouts and conuulsions in 
the breast. 

4 . A disease in wheat, caused by the larva of the 
gout-fly (see quots. and gout-fly). 

2828 Examiner 344/2 The roots have -been destroyed by 
the Gont as it is technically termed. 2860 Curtis Farm 


Ifisecfs 234 Chlorcps icenhpus .. causes the disease termed 
in Oxfordshire xh^gput in wheat and barlej’, from the stalk 
being swollen to thrice its natural .size. 

II. In the original 'etymological sense of * drop \ 
■ 6. A drop of. liquid, esp. of blood. In the later 
use, after Shakspere, it tends to mean : A large 
splash or clot. 

1503 A rt Good Living <5- Dying X' iiii, The cwyl rich the 
qwicn may not haue ^yt oon gowt of Watyr. iHd. Cev a/i, 
The . V . tokyng qwych shall go befor the jugement al 
herbys treys wooddys shal sweyt reed gouttys of uaier, as 
blood. 2605 Shaks. Alacb. ii. i. 46 . 1 see thee still ; And on 
thy Blade, and Dudgeon, Gouts of Blood, Which was not 
so before. 2800 W. R, Spencer Betk-grlert xi. .Where'er 
his eyes be cast, Fresh blood-gouts shock’d hi.s view. 1814 
1 Byron Lara 11. vi, Nor gout of blood, nor shred of mantle 
, torn. 2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle vi. (1859) Gu>bjng 
streams burst from the mountain sides like gouls of froth. 
1839 Lowell Sttnimer Storm Poet Wks. (1879) 8 Again 
Plashes the rain in heavy gouts. 1897 Mary Kingsley B'. 
Africa 304 A high stockade, with its gateway smeared with 
blood which l.ung in gouts. 

't' b. Med, ~ Dll' P sh. 3. Sc. Ohs, 

27SS Johnson s.v. Gout 2, Gut for drop is .still used in 
Scotland by physicians. 2757 \yALKFR in Phil. Trans. L. 
131 To an ounce of common spring-water there was added 
two gutts of fresh sweet milk. 2763 Ogilvie ^ Nnirns 
Trial t AS (Jam.) Being interrogated, ‘How manyguts or 
drops of laud.anum he wa.s in use to take at a dose ’ ; he re- 
fuses to answer, 2B18 Scott Hr/. Alidl. xii, Not a gouite 
of his physic should gang through my father’s son. 

6, A Spot of colour resembling a drop. So F. 
gouite. (Cf, GouT'fE fje 7 \) 

2833 R. Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) IT. 77 The parent birds 
are fed each with ‘a drop of the devil’.s blood !‘..and that 
ii fernal draught taints the* eggs with those stuaks and 
gouts which in fact make them so beautiful. 

7 , alirih. and Comb., as gout family ^ flt; goiit- 
creatiugy -sxvollcn, "iormentedy i goul-zidP/amed 
ppl. adjs. ; gout-fly, the fly (C/i/oio/s Iffuio/us or 
lineaia) whose larva causes the 'gout’ in uleat; 
f gout-justice nonce-zvd.y Pjusticelhatishaltingor 
tardy, as if with gouty leet ; gout-stene- Chalk- 
stone 3 ; gout-stool, a stool to support the foot 
when affected by gout ; gout-weed a book-name 
for the plant JFgopodiutn Podagraiia ; i gout- 
wheel-chair, a wheeled chair uttd for a gouty 
patient ; gout-wort » gout-weed, 

2802 T. Brddoes viii. i66'lhe*gout-a’caling action 
of stimulants. 2829 bvn. Smith in Lady hollands /I'W. 
(1855^11.304 My aitatk..wa5 ofthe^gcut family, but hardly 
pout itself. <2 2693 Aubrey LheSy Milton o6cS) II. 67 He 
iMilton) would bechearfull even in bR *gowJe-nt»K,and,«in^. 
2882 Miss E. A. Grmerod Man. Injur. Insects 77 From ibis 
case the Chlorops, or *Gout Fly, comes out tt wards the end 
of summer. 16x9 Middleton Love 4 Wks. iBullen) 

Vn.320 Such is *gout-justice, that's delay in right, Demure 
in suits that are as dear os light. 2754-6 E. Darwin 
( 1801) HI, 68 ’■Gout stones arc formed on inflamed mem- 
branes. 2886 Mrs. F. H. Burnett Lii-le Ld Fauufleity 
viii, 1887) X57 It was not agreeable to .“it alone ..with on« 
foot on a *goiit-stool. 2597-8 Bp. idALL^Tff/'. tv. t.stnis 
*gout-.swolne fist Grope.s lor his doubleDutales inhischi?t* 

<7 2711 Ken Hymns Evnng. Poet, Wks. j;2i J- 61 Internal 
Fire, and •Gout-tormented Feet. .2776 Withfbinc hrtt. 
Plants I, 282 ’’Gouiweed, eEgoJodium. 2E54 S. TuOUSOJ* 
Wild FI. III. (ed 4) 296 'The root of the goui-weed {{h^- 
podium). •1667 Evelyn J iaryg Dec., 1 found him in h»s 
garden, .sitting in hi.s •gout wheel-chair. tS9S 
Ovid's Bang. Sences (1639) 25 They are cnpple rnijiceo, 
*Gowt-wit lamed. 2597 Gerarde ». ctclxAii. 849 

Herba Gerardi, is called in English Herbe Gerajd, Ai'h- 
weed, and *Goutvvoort. 2670 John Smith 
prov, Rez'iv''d 225 Goutwort , The very bearing of this Herb 
about one easeth the pains of the Gout. 

Gout (gout), sbi^ Also 6, 7,9 gowt. f?var. 
of Gote ; but cf. F. dgout (OF. esgeut) stwer.] 
f 1 . ? A stream or flow of uater. (Cf. Gute i, 
qiiot. ff 1400-30.) . 

€ 2400 Sege ferus. 561 Baches woxen ablode aboute in pc 
vale, & goutes fram gold wede as goteres 1 ey runne. . 

2 . A channel for water ; a sluice ; a covered dratu 
or culvert. 

25198 Barcklky Felic. Alan iv. 315 The age*? paM haue 
discharged all their mallice into the age we liue in, av *^'9 
gowt or sinke, 2610 Holland /«/. l 237 '’‘y' 

Common Sewes, or Sinks (they call them Goutes* n ade to 
run under the ground. 1800 W. Limpman \\ ithovi fs 
Welland 29 Vast quant itie.s of water . ivhiih i sed to enie 
through the Gowt at Langarl. c i8zSBRi't'^on Lmcolusn. 
557 At the lower end of these are sluices, grarded “ 5 ’ 
termed gowts or gouts. 1851 fml. R- Agric. bee Air. »l 

308 During that time the doors of the gouts lued lo Leqv r- 

rode. /bid. 322 The narrowband of salt njarsh. isdmu’C 
by .sea-gouts through the frontier banks j886 S. U • 

Closs.j Genuf, or Gate, a drain, or channel for vaier, X09® 
Gloucester Gloss., Goui, a covered drain or culvert. • 
attrib. xfiSzin NicholU Forest Dean xv. 233 1 hrougb w- 
the gout water must necessarily run for draining ol 
+ Gout, v Obs. rare. In 5 gowt(e. fa. 01‘. 
.ind F. gouttcr, f. goutte drop.] intr. To drop. 


Of a candle; To nutter. . . 

a 2400 Aled. AfS. in Arehxol. XXX. 408 Gowtylh. r J 44 
Promp. Pnrv. rzek/'z Gowton, as candelys, suUo. 


Gout : see Go out s.v. Go'v. 85 s. 

II GoAt (g«). Als.> 7-0 eoust, 9 *. eon, BOO. 
[F. gvi}/, earMeTgmist L. ffusltts taste. CJ. (jUbi, 
Gesro.] = Taste in varions senses. 

1 . Flavour or savour (of food, etc.), t 


Sodl : cf. Haot-goOt i. 



GOTITIPY, 
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GOVEEN. 


*75* Affect, Narr. Wager I question if any Food we 
ever tasted at home bad so hign a Gout^ as these four legged 
Animals, in that Day of Scarcity. 1753 L. M. tr. 
Accojuflish'd Wovian'\\\, 147 Hunger gives a gofit to our 
daily food. \Zzrj Blackxo, Mag, II. 305/1 There is a name* 
less jgoitt in certain of the dishes done up here, that reminds 
me [etc.]. 1830 M. Donovan Dom, Econ. I. 257 The beer 
spirit will have the abominable of theyest. 1870 Ram* 
SAY Eettzitt. vi. (ed. 18) 247 Goit^ taste, smell. 

2 . Liking, relish, zest, fondness. Qonzt.for. 

1586 Mary Q. Scots Let. to C, Paget 20 May in Tytler 

Hist. Scotl. (1864) IV. 118 If you see and perceive the same 
ambassador to haue goust in these overtures, and put you 
in hope of a good answer thereunto. 1729 Woodward's 
Eossils, Publ. to Rdr. p. vi, A Direction to anyone that has 
a Gout for the like Studies. 1789 A. Burn WAo fares best ? 
{1810) 10 Relished a dish of fine*Havoured tea with as high 
a gout as you or any man ever did. ^ x8xo J. Henry 
Cam^. agst, Quebec (1812) 73 Simpson warmed some of 
this in water, and ate with gout. To me it was nauseous. 
18x4 Mad. D’Arblay WandererV. 375 A lad for whom he 
had a great goust. iSzst Sporting Mag. IX. 220 The public 
goilt for the most licentious . - songs. 1896 Crockett Grey 
Man xii. 86 Having, .no goo for a minister meddling in the 
bickerings of men. 

3. The faculty of perceiving and discriminating 
savours ; the faculty of aesthetic appreciation ; 
one’s individual judgement or predilection in such 
matters ; also, nice perception, good taste. 

1706 Art of Painting 348 There are three sorts of 

taste in painting. The natural goui^ the artificial, and the 
gout of each nation. X706 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 307 
Paragraphs unagreeable^ and distasteful to the goust and 
palate of the. .Presbyterians. X739 Cibbcr Apol. (1756) II. 
iS4_ It seems the goust of that age was not so nice and 
delicate in these matters. X741 TAiLFER,etc, Narr. Georgia 
Pref. 9 We catch Fish with a Hook baited to their parti- 
cular Gout. 1743 Fielding Wedding-Day 111. viii. Wks. 
1771 III. 356 This last opera., i.s too light for my gout. 
*747 Gentl. Mag. 202 The opinion of the cardinal was how- 
ever so much to the gout of his majesty, that [etc.]. 

^ b. One who affects taste. 

1684 J* Haines Epil. to Lacy's Sir H. Buffon^ French 
gofits, that mingle water with their wine, Cry, Ah de French 
song, gosoun, dat is ver’ fine. 

4 . Style or manner in which a work of art is 
executed, as judged by connoisseurs ; also, a pre- 
vailing or fashionable style in matters of taste. 

17x7 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 523 His 
[Perugino’s] drapering every one know.s to [be] of a little 
gout. X7SI Smollett Per, Pic, (1779) Ib ^Ih. 53 We have 
more taste .. than to relish the productions of such a miser* 
able gout. x7Sx Student I, 35 Learn’d in each goQt, and 
vers’d in ev’ry fashion. 

Gouti^ (gairtifsi), v. [f. Gout sb^ -i- -(ijFY.] 
trans. To make gouty, afflict with gout. Chiefly 
in Gou‘tified/<z. pph. and ppl. a. So Goutifica*- 
tion noitce^wd. 

X740 Smollett tr. Gil Blasu. i. (1782) 1, 114 We perceived 
the old goutefied canon buried as it were in an elbow chair. 
1756 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans IV. joo Goutify 
your dewbeaters 1. . What right have you to ask questions of 
me ? 1757 Cole in Clark Cambridge 83 Old men, sometimes 
goutified, and not well able to get upstairs. 1824 Blackw. 
Mag. XVI. 2 The physician will hear the masterly defence 
of Claret against the charge of goutification. 1832 M. 
Scott Ibid, XXXII. 22 An old rich goutified coffee-planter. 
Goutish (gQu-tiJ), a. [f. Gout sb.'- + -ish.] 

a. Of persons: Somewhat gouty ; predisposed to 
gout. b. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, gout. 

a. 1398 Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. xvn. vi, Powder herof 
[of Aloes] .. helpeh goutische men. <11649 Drumm, of 
Hawth. Fam. Ep. Wks. (1711) 146 The tables [are] for 
goutish and apopleclick persons to make them move their 
joints. x8io Southey in Q. Rez'. IV. 337 The excessive 
heat of their apartments, and the bad custom of sitting close 
to the fire, dispose them to be goutish when exposed to the 
least cold. 

b. 1700 Sir E. Harley in i4//t Rep, Hist, MSS. Coznm. 
App. 11. (1894) 617 It pleased God yesterday to visit me with 
pain and faintness, goutish and scorbutick. 1737 Hervey 
Mem. II. 492 Imagining the Queen’s pain to proceed from 
a goutish humour. 

t Gou'tous, a. Obs. Also 5 gowtus, gowt- 
tous, gotows. [ad. OF. gutus (F. gouiteax), f. 
OF. gont{f)e Gout a. Of persons : Gouty. 

Also absol. b. Of meats : Apt to cause gout (cf. 
Gouty 2 c). 

a. 14. . in Rel. Ant. I. 196 In hys contree was a quene, 
Gowtus and croket. <rx430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. xc. 
(1869) 108, I hatte Peresce, the goutous, the encrampised. 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 206/2 Gotows mann, or womann (/*. 
gotorous), guitosus. 

b. <;i44o in Househ. Ord. (1790) 473 Forbere goutous 
metes, an unholsome. 14. . MS. Med. Line. If. 310 (Halliw.) 
Luk ay that he ette no gowttous mette. 

il Goutte Cg«t). Her. Also 4 gowte, 9 goute. 
[Fr. : see Gout 5^^] A small drop-shaped figure 
(of specified tincture), used as a charge. 

<1x400 Morie Artlu 3759 That bare of gowles fulle 
gaye, with gowces [? read gowtes] of syluere. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII. 143/2 When the field, charge or supporter is 
covered with gouies, or drops, it is called gutty. 1868 
CUS.SANS Her. iv. 71 The terms feau, de sang,^ &c., are 
not always employed when blazoning Gouttesj it is equally 
correct. . to blazon Gouttes by their Tincture^s. 

Goutte, goutty. Her. : see Gutte. 

Gouty (gau'ti), a. [f. Gout + -y 1.] 

1 . Affected with gout ; subject to gout. 
e 1422 Hoccleve yereslatis's Wife 713 Potagre and gowty 
& halt he was eck. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. 
Let. V. Cc iij, O ye olde gowtie people, ye forget youre •‘^elfe, 
and runne in poste, after the lyfe. 1581 Savile Tacitus' 
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Hist. I. ix, (1591) 6 Hordeonius Flaccus - . a man aged and 
gowtie. x6o2 Return fr. Pamass. Ji. ii. (Arb.) 23 Ought 
his gowty fists then first with gold be greased? x6ix 
Tourneur Aih. Trag. ii. v. Wks. 1878 I. 64 My legge 
is^ not goulie, <zx668 Davenant Gondibert i. vi. 37 Not 
giving like to those, whose gifts though scant Pain them as 
if they gave with gowty hand. 1693 Dryden Persitis v. 78 
Knots upon his Gouty Joints appear, 1712 Steele Spect, 
No. 472 1 Would such gouty Persons administer to the 

Necessities of Men disabled like themselves, X772 Franklin 
Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 538 But I being gouty of late, seldom 
go into the city. 1875 B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 46 A 
gentleman., of gouty habit, and habitually dyspeptic. 

absol. ^ 1799 Med.Jrnl. I. 151 Dj’spepsia, the inseparable 
companion of the gouty. 

fig. 1656 Cowley Ode to Wit iv, 'Tis not to force some 
lifeless Verses meet With their five gowty feet. T735 
Berkeley Querist § 424 Whether the want thereof [money] 
doth not render the state gouty and inactive? 

+ b. Of birds : cf. Gout 2. Obs. 

x6oo SuRFLET Country Far me vii. Ivi. 887 The nightin- 
gale hauing beene two or three yeeres tn the cage, hecom- 
meth goutie : nowe when you shall perceiue il, annoinc her 
feet with butter. 

i*c. Of a horse’s legs: Swollen, affected with 
swellings. Also of the animal so affected. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 56 Yf thou shake by oxen for 
the ploughe, se that they be yonge, and not gowty. 1577 
B. Googe HereshacICs Husb. iii. 115 The legges and the 
thyes [of a horse], .ought to be euen, straight, and sound, 
not gouty . . with much fleshe and vaynes \eiira venarunt 
ac eaniium HfesHatem ant tnmorem a/i^neni]. 

2 . Of or pertaining to gout j of the nature of 
gout. 

x6i^ Crqoke Body of Man 283 To make a calculous im- 
pression in the Kidneys, or a gowty impression in the 
loyntes is onely proper to the seede.^ X724 Blackmore 
Treat. Consnmpt. 23 There are likewise other Causes of 
Blood-spitting; one is the Settlement of a gouty Matter in 
the Substance of the Lungs. 1748 Richardson Clarissa I. 
V. 31 Under the torture of a gouty paroxysm. 1846 G. E. 
Day tr. Simons Anim. Chent. II. 477 Gouty concretions, 
which frequently form on the joints of the hands and feet. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. v. VI. 16 The neuralgic mala- 
dies press sore, and the gouty twinges. 1879 M. Pattison 
Milton 15T He was very abstemious in his diet, having to 
contend with a gouty diathesis. 

b. Used during an attack of gout. 

*733-4 Berkeley in Fraser Life vi. (1871) 215, 1 hope . . to be 
able to put on my gouty shoes. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 
IV, i, Here's an old gouty chair of my grandfather’s. 1794 
Mrs. K. M. Bennett Ellen IV. 59, 1 . .will take my old seat 
on the gouty stool, and tell my dear grandfather [etc.]. xBas 
Morisoniana (1831) 218 The gouty patient may now, .burn 
his gouty shoes. 

c. Having a tendency to produce gout. 

x8o2 T. Beddoes Hyglia vni. 164 The weaker wines of 
France are reputed more gouty than those in common use 
among the English. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 182 
Champagnes, especially the sweeter sorts, are undoubtedly 
gouty wines. 

3 . iransf. and Ji^. Swollen or bulging, so as to 
be out of shape or disproportioned ; distorted with 
swellings or protuberances ; tumid. 

*595 Copley Wits, Fittes ^'Fancies 41 He that euermore 
alleadgeth in his conuersation other mens sayings, is like a 
gowty naile, that cannot enter the wood, except an augar 
make the way before. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) J05 
This humour in Historians hath made the body of ancient 
History in some parts so gouty and monstrous. <11704 
T, Brown Collect. Dial. 1. 18 You cannot Imagine what a 
Mortification il is for a Noble Author .. to have his Song 
tagg’d with half a dozen gouty Stanzas by a Grub street 
Hand. 1790 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 477 The 
p. arm [of Saturn’s ring] is a little gouty. 1848 Johnston 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 310 ITiere is no mis- 
taking this mite from its size .. and its gouty unfashioned 
legs. 1873 Encycl. Brit. IL 441/2 Rustic masonry, in- 
formed festoons, and gouty balustrades. 

b. Of the stems of vegetables, and their joints ; 
also of thread; Full of knots or knobs, knotty. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal i. xii. § 2. 14 Long and slender 
stemmes, jointed with many knobbie and gowtie knee?. 
X677 Holyoke Diet., Crassa Minerva, spun with a gouty 
thread, bungling work. 1713 Derha.m Phys.^Theol. vni. vi. 
Note hh (1727) 391 Which, .makes the young Shoots tumify, 
and grow knotty and gouty. x^6 Warwieksh Gloss., Gouty, 
knobby, knotty ; usually applied to rough thread, worsted, 
silk, etc, 

f 4 . Of land ; Boggy (see quot, 1 79 o)- Obs. 

1686 Vlot Siiffordsh. 109 The black moorish and gouty 
grounds of the Moorelands. 1700 W. Marshall Co. 

II. 437 Gouty, diseased and swelled by subterraneous water ; 
as boggy tumours, at the bottom, or on the side of a lull. 

5 . Comb., as gouty-bagged, -handed, -legged Viifyi , ; 
gouty-stem (tree), the Australian baobab {Adan- 
sonia Gregorit). 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 33 Holy S. Taurbard, in what 
droues the *gouty bagd Londoners hurry down [etc.]. 
a 16x3 OvERBURY A Wife (1638) 153 His liberality can never 
be said to be *gowty-bOTded. x6xx Cotgr., Podagre, 
*gowtie-Iegd. 18^ Stokes Discov. Australia II. iii. 1x5 
The *gouty-stem tree .. bears a very fragrant white flower, 
not unlike the jasmine. 1889 Maiden Usef Nat. Plants 
Austral. 60 Sicrculia mpestris. .The ’ Bottle-tree ’ of N.E. 
Australia, and also called * Gouty-stem*, on account oF the 
extraordinary shape of the trunk. 

Hence Gou'tily adv. ; Gou'tiness, tendency to 
gout lit. and Jig. ; Gon’tyisli a., somewhat gouty. 

1632 Sherwood s.v., Goudnesse, ta douleur de la goutte. 
1700 Wallace in Phil. Trans. XXL 541 All have been 
frequently here except Captain Diego who is Goulylsh. 
xSeo Q. Rezf. XXIIL 180 An Englishman is encumbered 
with a certain goutinessofmind, 1864 i^AotrswoRZiZ Dolliver 


Rom. (1879) 53 He had met the grim old wreck of Colonel 
Dabney, moving goutily. 1890 Brit. Med. ymi. 25 Jan. 
*84/*.There is probably more gout and goutiness in London 
than m any other spot on the globe. 

Gouv- ; see Gov-. 

t GOTl*vernant. Obs. rare^^. In 5 -atint. 

[a. F.g-t»«z;^r«a;//,pr.pple. oigoitventerioQovT.j\v.] 
A governor (of a country), 

*475 Bk. Noblesse Prince RichardedukeofYorke. .being 
at two voiages lieutenaunt and gouvemaunt in Fraunce. 

II Gouvemante (g«vgrnant). Cf. Gover- 
NANTE. [F. gouvemante, fern. pr. pple. of gou- 
verner to Govern,] 
fl. A female ruler of a country. Obs. 

X7S* Chesterf. Let. 28 Oct., Misc. Wks. 1777 IL372 If., 
your Catharines and Marys of Medicis, your Anns of Austria, 
&c., should prove the model of your gouvemante. 1772 
Hartford Merc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 3/x The King of Sweden 
had nominated her Gouvemante of Swedish Pomerania. 

2. a. A housekeeper (to a bachelor or widower), 
rare. b. A chaperon or duenna, c. A governess ; 
a female teacher. (Cf. Governante 2, 3, 4.) 

a. 1772 Graves Spirit. Quix. iii. vii. (1783) I. 145 My 
sister. . became reserved to me, in order to recommend her- 
self more effectually to our gouvemante. [Explained by 
context.] X788H. Walpole A^<Trn Rousseau 14X Rousseau 
. . crossed the country with his gouvemante. 

b. 17x6 Addison Free-kolder No. 4 f 3 The old and 
wither’d Matrons, known by the frightful Name of Gouver- 
nantesRR^ Duegnas. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1833) 
1. xi. 200 A beautiful young girl, and an elderly lady whom 
they took for her gouvemante. 1838 Litton Calderon iii, 
She was living with an old relation, or gouvemante. 

c. 1781 Hayley Tri. Temper i. 150 What ills the little 
female haunt, The testy nurse, th’ imperious gouvemante. 
1828 Miss hliTFORD Village III, 113 During the church- 
wardenship of Farmer Brookes, no less than three village 
gouvernantes arrived at Aberleigh. X865 Look before you 
leap 1. 179 Disregarding her gouvemante, she went straight 
to Neville. 

Gove (g^“v), V. Sc. Also 4-6 gowe, 6 gofe, 
goif, goyf, 8 gauve, S-9 goave. [Of obscure 
origin : connexion with gov/, Gaw v., of similar 
meaning, cannot be traced.] 

1 . intr. To gaze, stare; to stare stupidly, 

r *375 Leg. Saints, Thomas 82 And mete & drink vald 
nocht assay, hot to pe hewlne ves govand ay. Ibid, 

7 Slcberis 329 A-bouthyme fast ban gowit he, gyfhemycht 
ony pane se. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. iii. xx, Thus in a 
stair, quhy standis thow stupifak, Gouand all day. 1508 
Dunbar 7 ><<z Mariit Wetnen 287 Apon the galland for to 
goif it gladit me agane. 15x3 Douglas AEneis v. vi. 136 
Than leuch lhat nail prence on hym to goif. ^1560 A. 
Scott Poems (S. T. S.) 56 The blenkyne of ane e Ay gart 
the golf and glaik. 1728 Ramsay znd Anszu. Somervile 35 
Nae mair they’d gaunt and gove away, Or sleep or loiter 
out the day. X786 Burns Interview Ld. Daer iv, Hoiz 
he star’d and stammer’d, When goavan, as if led wi’ branks 
. . He in the parlour hammer’d. 18x3 Hoco Queen's V/eike, 
Kil/neny (1814) 1B7 The wild beasts of the forest came An J 
goved around, charmed and amazed. 28x9 W, Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 150 A tumbler at a fair, Whair 
thousands round him goave and stare. 1894 Crockett 
Lilac Sunbonnet 44 The dull cattle that ‘goved* upon her. 

2 . trans. ‘To examine ; to investigate’ (Jam.), 
1513 Douglas ASneis viii. iv. 68 Sic way he tvrocht that, 

quha thair tred lyst gove, Na takynnys suld convoy tliaira 
to his cove. 

Gove, obs. form of Goave v. 

Gove, obs. and dial. pa. t. of Give v, 

Govel(e, -er(e, obs. ff. Gavel 5b.\ Gaveller. 
Goverment, obs. form of Governiiext, 
t Go’Vern, sb. Obs. rare. [f. the vb. ; cf. F. 
gouverne (from 14th c.), Pr. governs, Pg., It. go^ 
verno, Sp. gobiemo.'] Government. 

^ c 1300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 1792 That his bischoprichchaddc 
ibeo; withoute govern and rede. 

Govern (g»v3in), v. Forms; 3-7 govorno, 
(4 govemi, 5 goveryne, gouverne), 4-6 go- 
■wern(e, 3- govern, [a. OF, governer (F. gotc- 
verner) — Pr., Pg. gervernar, Sp. gobemar. It. go- 
vemare L. gubemdre to steer (a vessel), hence 
to direct, rule, govern, ad. Gr. nvE^pvav to steer.] 

I. trans. To rule with authority, esp. with tlic 
authority of a sovereign ; to direct and control 
the actions and affairs of (a people, a state or its 
members), whether despotically or constitutionally; 
to rule or regulate the affairs of (a body of men, 
corporation) ; to command the garrison of (a fort). 

_ 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1036 Cassibel pat noble prince was 
inou & bat lond gouerned wel. ^1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 
(1810) 37 Sone after b* dales b® reame salle men se 
Gouerned porgh aliens kynde. 1389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 46 
An Aldirman..able and konyng to reulcn and gouern p* 
company, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 53 pe sepulcrc of 
Joseph lacob son, pat gouerned Egipte. <*1400-50 Alex- 
ander 3387 pe same cure is a kyng..To gy & gouerne 
his gomes, a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon xxL 62, I delyueryd 
to hym all my londes to goueme. 1617 Moryso.n / tin. 11. 1 16 
Captaine Thomas Williams with his Company, being left to 
goveme the new Fort. 1651 Hobbes Leviath.xx. xxs\. 139 
Govern them by the same Lawes, by which they were 
governed before. 1709 Steele Tiir/rr No. 29 f 7 Ihere is 
no governing any but Savages by other Methods than their 
own Consent. X764G0LDSM. T'rw. 372 In eve^ soil.. those 
that think must govern those that toil. 1856 Froude 
Eng. (1858) I. ii. 263 From the accession of Henry Vii, the 
country had been governed by a succession of ecclesiastical 
ministers. 
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•ytg, 1635 Quarles Evibl, 1. xv. 31 Lord,. Can thy fiockes 
be thriving, when the fold Is govern’d by a Fox? > 
b. said of the Deity. 

C1374 CiiAUCEK Boelh. I. pr. vi. 17 (Camb. MS.) Syn J>at 
thow iia dowtest nat tliat pis world be gouerned by god. 
t;x45o Si. Cvihberi (Swrtces) 571 Crete god hat gouernes 
all, XS3S CovERDALC ypb xxxvi,' 31 IJy these thintjes 
gouerneth he his people, a 1677 Barrow Ser/n. xxiii. \Vks. 
i636 III, 260 Can we peruse the Records of everlasting 
destiny by which the World is governed? 1859 Kingsley 
Lett, (187S) II. 73 It is a fearful look*out when God lias to 
govern a nation because it cannot govern itself. 

, f c. To' be in command of (a force/ an army) ; 
to lead (a choir). Ohs. 

1297 R.GLOuc.(Rolls)82o5{>ebaldewxnestueye..gouernede 
he ost mid hor poer beye. 1375 Barbour Bruce xir. 495 
The battall that schir Eduard Gouemyt and led. 1387 
Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) VII. 81 Or elles berynge a cope to 
governe pe queere [L. c/torum rexil\. 

d. To direct and control (a person, the members of 
a household) with the authority of a superior. ? Obs. 

rr X340 Hkmpole Psalter xxiiti]. 1 Lord gouerns [Vulg. 
regit\ me & nathynge sail me want. C1340 Cursorial. 10S04 
(Trill.) If. .she no husbonde had 1-had lijr to haue gouerned 
& lad. X413 Pylgr. Sozole (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) 64 
They ordeyne and gouenie hym, ryght .as lie were to yonge 
within age, and couthe nought gouerne hym seluen. 1430- 
1530 Myrr. our La.tye 16 He taught her grammer and 
songe, & gouerned her & her housholde. 1377 B. Goocc 
Heresbach's Hush. i. (1586) 16 She must.-looke to the 
Kitchin . , gouerne the maides, and keepe them at their 
woorke. 1679 Hobbes Behemoth in. (1682) 24s Some others 
were sent thither [to the universitie] by their Parents, to 
save themselves the trouble of governing them at home, 
during that time wherein Children are least governable. 

e. absol. To exercise the function of {government. 

The phrase ' the king reigns but does not govern app. 

first used by French writers, is intended to characteriae 
those monarchies (e.g. that of England) in which the action 
of the sovereign is mainly confined to the selection of re- 
sponsible ministers. 

£■1400 Maundev. (1839) V. 38 And this regnede longe ^ 
governed wisely. x6ot Suaks. Twel. N'. 1. ii. 24 Who 
gouernes heere? 1699 Temple Ess. Pop. Discontents Wks, 
1731 I. 260 Every Prince should govern as He would 
desire to be governed if he were a Subject, X710 Swift 
Examiner No. 18 f 5 When this Man governed in that 
Island. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. j6 The throne 
was occupied by a minor, whose mother . , governed as 
regent for him. x83i May Cojxst. Hist. I. i. 6 The king 
reigned, but his ministers governed. 1874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist, I. ii. 36 He reigns but does not govern. 1897 Daily 
News 3 May s^s In a Crown Colony, .the Governor governs ; 
in a free one he reigns. 

2. To sway, rule, influence (a person, his actions, 
etc.) ; to direct, guide, or regulate in conduct or 
actions. (Said of persons: also of motives, etc.) 

CX440 Prontp. Parv. 206/2 Gouernyn, and mesuryn in 
manerys,and ihewys, moderor. 1397 Bacon Ess.^ Followers 
Friends (Arb.) 36 To be gouerned [1625 adds (as we call 
it)] by one is not good. x5ot Shaks. ytil, C. i. lii. 83 Our 
Fathers mindes are dead, And we are gouern’d with our 
Mothers spirits, a 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1633) D 3 How 
then shall this nature gouerne vs, that is gouerned by the 
worst part of vs ? 1662 Bh. Com. Prayer^ Pr^/orall Condi, 
lions of Men, We pray for the good estate of the Catholick 
Church; that it may be so guided and governed by thy 
good Spirit that [etc.]. 1704 Swift T, Tub Apoh, Not 

that he would have governed his judgment by the ill-placed 
cavils of the sour. 1709 Steele No. 66 F 5 Ordinar>’ 

Minds are wholly governed by their Eyes and Ears, a 1754 
J. M'^Laurin Serni. ^ Ess. (1755) 17 Eternal motives are 
the o ily motives that should govern immortal Souls. zBBs 
Miss Braddon Aft. Royal II. ili. 39, I did not allow mj’self 
to be governed by Lady Cumberbridge’s gossip. 1883 F roude 
Short Stud. IV, l iii. 41 The archbishop., was aware of 
the motives by which the papal decisions were governed, 
f b. To master, prevail over. Ohs, 

1392 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 42 Backward she push'd him, as 
she would be thrust, And govern’d him in .strength, though 
not in lust. 

f c. To guide, direct, lead(f« some course) ; -to 
guide io or towards an object. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif/j^.xUx. 10 The rewere of them shal gouerne 
[L. regef^ them and at the welles of watris 5yuen hem to 
drinke. ci^oo RIaunoev, (Roxb.) xvli, 80 pe iiedill. .by pe 
whilk schippe men er gouerned in jjs see, 1349 Bh. Com. 
Prayer., Litany, That it may please thee to rule and gouerne 
thy holy Churche vniuersall in the right%yaye. c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. cxiii. 2 And that which gouernes me to goe about, 
Doth part his function, and is partly blind, a 1635 Corbet 
Poems J1807) xi6 As a straying Starr intic't And governd 
those wise-men to Christ. 1704 Swift Idcch. Ofierat. Spirit 
294 By what kind of Practices the- Voice is best 
govern'd towards the Composition and Improvement of the 
Spirit. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist. j. i. § s He that 
governed the elephant was but a private man. 

d. To regulate, determine the course or issue of 
(an event, etc.). 

a 1623 Fletcher IPitt without Money hi. i, 'Tis not folly, 
But good discretion, governs our main fortunes. 1798 
Wellesley in Owen pesp. 46^ The attempts which they 
have already made to interfere in governing the succession. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) II, xii. 156 At the storming 
of Constantine . . he really helped to govern the events. 

e. Of things, esj>., in astrological use, of the 
stars ; To hold sway over, influence, determine 
the motions or nature of. 

1390 Gower CoxiJ. 11. 109 O Phebus, which the daies 
light Governest til that it be night. /Hd.Hl. 106 Of alle 
tlunges the matere, . . Of thing above it [this erthe] stont 
governed, That is to sain of the planetes The cheles both 
and eke the hete-L /b/d. 127 Wherof the firste regiment . , 
Governed is of signes thre. <*1366 J.Alday tr. Boaystuau’s 
Theat. H'oHd livijb, Beastes ., nature hath gis'en them 
a complection so well ruled and governed, that they never 


take more than is requisite for their nourishment, xspx 
Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vii. 74 But truer stancs did gouerne 
Protheus birth. 1631 W/ddoives Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 10 
Saturne is a star of a leaden colour, ,, governing malan- 
cholike persons.^ X664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 15 What- 
soever Is invisible . . is little enquired ; and 3’et these 
be the things that govern Nature principally. X67X R. 
Bohun irind 86 Here in England, the Eastern [winds] 
usually govern the spring., but generally the M^estern 
ingrosse the greatest part of the ycarc. 

f f. To determine Ihe Ley of (a musical com- 
posirion). Ohs. 

*597 Morlev Aim. X56 Your song being gouerned 
with fiats it is vnformall to touch a sharpe eight. 

3.. intr. To hold sway, prevail, have predomi- 
nating or decisive influence. 

X396 Shaks. ATerch. K. hi. v. 63 I^et it be as humors and 
emceits shall gouerne, x6c6 — Ant, ^5* CL n. ii. 150 From 
this houre, The heart of Brothers gouerne in our Loues. 
1626 Bacon Syhm § 453 It hath been received, that a 
smaller Pear, grafted upon a Stock that beareth a greater 
Pear, will become great. But I think.. the Cions will govern. 
1669 MARVELLOzv'.cxiv.Wks. 2872-5 1 1 . 274 After the ablest 
men have employed all their art .. yet chance will governe 
at last. 1884 Chr. Commonwealth 21 Feb. 448/1 Since then 
we have been asking whether policy or principle is to govern 
in matters of this kind. 

4. rtfl. To direct or regulate one’s actions; -(•to 
conduct oneself, behave, act (in a specified way). 

*375 BAimouR Brncew. 588 On this maner thaim gouernyt 
thai. Till thai come to the hed off tay. ex386 Chaucer 
Afelib. T 28 If ye gouerne yow by sapience, put awey sorvve 
out of youre herte. <1x450 Knt. de la Tour (x868) 3 To 
teche my doughtres..how thci sUiilde governe hem. CX460 
Urbauitaiis 22 in Bahees Bk., Loke . . ^at J>0"' gouerne |>e 
Welle. x6o8 Armim Nest Ninn. 20 Fooles that want wit to 
gouerne themselves well. x6sx Marius Bills of Exchnnoe 
8 Advice. .ought to be given by the first Post that. .the 
deliverer may know, .how to govern himself. 1713 Nelson 
Addr. Pers. Qual. 237 If in this Extremity the poor Widow 
had governed herself bj' the Measures of this Age, in a few 
Days she had perished with hunger.^ 1743 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman ii. (1841) I. 17 Intimating that you can or 
cannot answer this order, that 1 may govern myself accord- 
ingly. 1778 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 248 You have . . a great 
country to govern ; and I have no doubt of the principles 
on which you govern yourself in the management of It. 

1 6. irons. To administer, manage, order (affairs, 
an undertaking, an establishment, household, etc.). 
Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF 1 Tim. V. 4 n ony widew Iiath sone, or 
children of sones, lerne sebe first for to gouerne bir bous. 
ex44o Promp. Parv. 206/2 Governe a towne, villico. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxiv. 253 That thurgh his counceil 
and gouernaunce af thynge shold be gouerned and dressyd. 
*S3 S Coverdale I Sam. xviU. 17 Be stronge now, S: 
gouern the wanes of the Lorde. xs88 Shaks. Tit, A . v. ii, 
139 Whiles I^.goe tell my Lord. .How 1 haue gouern’d our 
determined iest. x6xo Histrio.m. vi. 92 11 hast thou 
govern’d thy prosperity. That canst not smile in meere ad- 
versity. 16x7 Moryson Itin. I. 238 ^ as all the rest chose 
him for their guide, and to governe their expences. 1672 
Evelyn Diary May, My Lord Sandwich was prudent as 
well as valiant, and always govern'd his affaires with 
successe and little losse. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. jo8 
The Ladies and Gentlemen would make me govern the 
Tea-table, whatever I could do. 
t 6. To attend to, care for, look after (a person) ; 
esp. to tend or treat in respect to health. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 261 Govemeth yow also of 
your diete Atemprely, and namely in this hete. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. cxcix. 236 And there he gouerned hym- 
selfe so well, that he was healed. <22533 Huon cxliv, 
540 That ye kepe this lady in your bouse clolhyd and 
apareyled and as welkgouernyd. XS4X R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. Nj, Howe ought he to be gouerned that 
wyll be letlen blode before he do blede. 1658 A. Fox 
IPurtz' Surg. ir. x. 85 Govern the party in his diet, as you 
were told at the Head-wounds. 1675 Temple Let. to Sir J. 
IPilliamson Wks. 1731 II. 332, I never knew any Sickness 
of a Great Man so ivell govern’d as hi.s. 2680 Walton in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 69 Hb pensions . . were given to a 
Woman that governed him. 

fb. To tend, treat (plants). Obs. 

1572 Mascall Art Planting GraJ/ing How to guide 
and gouerne the sayde trees. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gnrxi, it. 
>-ii. (1675) 258 They are all of them to be Planted, and 
governed like Raspes. 1669 J. Rose Eng. Vineyardy. (1675) 
27 Thus you shall also govern your Vineyard the third year. 

i" 7. 'I’o work or manage (a ship, Ihe sails, the 
helm). Ohs. 

<ri375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 525 & sa, ]»at patent 
gouernande, haile and sounde he com to lande. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV, 63 Hem lukked schipmen to 
governe here schippes [L. remiges ..ad naves regendas]. 
<•1440 Parionope 3157* The bote was governde in the see. 
1563 Cooper Thesaurus, A uxilia nautica, the sterns and 
other instrumenteSjWherby the shippe is gouerned. 16x7 
Moryso.v Itin. Jii. 135 A Venetian ship governed by 
Greekes. 1633 H. Cocan tr. Pintos Traz>. xx. 71 An hun- 
dred and sixty Mariners, both for rowing, and for governing 
the sails. 1671 R. Bohun IPind 233 [The hurricane] came 
to such an height, that 7 men could scarce govern the 
Helme. 1697 PoTTERAnteg. Greece (1715) 124 Ships 

of Burden were commonly govern’d by SaiK. 

+ b. [after, L.] To steer. In quot. aisol. Obs. 

1675 Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 61 Then he astern sate clown 
and governed, 

fS. To manage, manipulate, work, control the 
■working of (an implement, machine, etc.) ; to 
regulate (a fire). Obs. 

f 1383 Chaucer L. G. JP. 1209 Dido, The fomy brydie 
with the bit of gold Governythhe. <-1386 — Alonk's 7’. 407 
Thus can fforiune Inr wheel gouerne and gye. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. HI. ii. 373 Gouerne these Ventiges with your finger 


and thumbe. <Ti63t Donne 80 Sernt. (1640) vli. 6t What 
can a graine of dust work in governing the balance? 1694 
Saltuo.v Bate's Dispens. 1.(1713) 150/1 'J'he Fire is to be so 
governed, as to hinder the Oil from boiling. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 222 Twelve pin% placed in two rows diagonally 
on the barrel, which the stud on the rack govern.^, by the 
turn of the pinion on the rack. 1807 Robinson /I 
Crceca IV. ix. 376 They rendered them [battering-rams] use- 
less by cutting with long scythes the rope.s by which they 
were governed. 

9. To hold in check, curb, bridle (csp. one’s 
passions). Also, to keep or restrain from. 

1313 Bradshaw 3 */- IPcrh/rge, Ball, to Si. IP. 31 Governe 
my lyfe from all actes daungerous. 1597 Shaks. a Hcu. IP, 

H. ii. 180 Bar. I haue no tongue, sir. Page. And for mine 
Sir, I will gouerne it. 1603 — Lenrx. iii. j6i Go aficr her, 
she’s desperate, gouerne her. 1719 De Foe Crusoe h. x. 
Neither could he govern his passion. 1729 Butler 
Wks. 1S74 II. 39 If he puls on any .. face of religion, and 
yet does not govern his tongue, he must surely deceive him- 
self. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii, 1 appeal to you to 
govern your temper. ^ 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life 11. iv. 72 
An ambitious man will govern himself for the sake of his 
ambition, and withstand the seductions of the senses. 

10. To constitute a law or rule for; to be 
applicable to as a determining principle or limiting 
condition ; to serve as a precedent, rule, or type 
for ; esp. in Lmo, to serve in determining or de- 
ciding (a case). 

xSiS Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 308 The case of Peacock v. 
Spooner having been decided by the House of Lords, must 
govern this‘ca.4e. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 
r The laws which govern those beings. 2861 J. R. Greene 
Alan. Anim. Kingd., Ccclejit. 70 This rule does not appear 
to govern the nectocalyces in the last-mentioned group. 
1884 Ld. Coleridge in Law Times Rep. L. 46/1 The 
principles^ laid down in that case are applicable to and 
govern this. 1883 C. H. Anderson in Lmv Rep. 14 Q. Bench 
Div, 727 There is no break in the section, and the words 'in 
any highway’, govern all that follow’s. 1890 Sir H. C. 
Lores in Law 'J'intes Rep. LXIII. 692/2 'i'he law there 
stated clearly governs this case. 1891 J. P. Lilley Lords 
Day 4- Servants 11. i. 68 Should not this thought largely 
govern the service of Congregational praise. 

absol.^ xBi8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 398 Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, in Papillon v. Voyce said, the intention if lawful shall 
govern. 

11. Grammar. Of a word, chiefly a verb or prep. : 
To require (a noun or pronoun) to be in a certain 
case, or a verb to be in a certain mood ; to be 
necessarily followed by (a certain case or mood). 
iT'ormerly also of the subject? To determine the 
number and person of (the verb). Ohs, 

1530 Palscr. 7i Pronownes be suebe as., may governe 
verbes to be of lyke nombre and parson with them.^ x6i* 
Bhlnsley Crammar~Schoole 98 ^The word gouerning or 
directing, to be placed before those which it goueineth or 
directeth. exfito A. Hume Brit, Tongue 11. y, With s, it 
[the genitive] precedes t)ie word quherof it is governed. 
1620 T. Granger Div, Logike 38 A verbe substantive., 
governing two datives, one of the person, and another of 
the thing. 1877 Whitney Esseni, Eng.Cram.yA.^^'S^ 
speak of both verbs and prepositions as governing in the 
objective the word that is their object.^ X881-7 CuftiMiKS 
Friesic Gram. § 195 Prepositions governing the dative and 
accu^tive. 1892 J. Wright Primer Gothic § 291 The geni- 
tive is also governed by certain adjectives. 

absol. x6., Maucer Fr. Gram. (T.), In our language 
evermore Words that govern go before. 

Goveraablo (g2?’v&in»^bT), a. [f. Govebj; v. 

+ -ADLE.] Capable of being governed (in senses 
of the verb). 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. n. § 81 The earls of Essex and 
Holland., were thought less governable by those council^- 
1659 Gentl. Callingvt. iii. 400 They become more tame and 
governable ever after. 1664 Evelyn Sytva xxHi. 59 There 
is not a more tonsile and governable Plant in Nature. x^P 
[see Govern v. 1 d]. 1684 Otway A iheist 1. (1735) 24 V *7 
you promise me . . to be very governable, and very chh. 
1703 Dampier Poy. III. Ill The Ship ivas very governable, 
and Steer’d incomparably well. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Inipr. (1757) II. 81 He may prove mild and governable. 
7768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 412 To keep him m 
ignorance, that he may be ductile and governable.^ 18x9 
R. Chapsian Jas. PI, 127 Where the same religion is 
unanimously professed, the subjects are more governable 
and peaceable. x88o G. Meredith Tragic Com. (:88i) 1S5 
Alvan in love was not likely to be governable by prudent 
counsel. 

Hence GoivernabiTity, Go'vernableness, the 
state or quality of being go vernable ; Cfo ‘rerJiably 

in a governable manner. 

E%n,Gcrvemableness. 1853 Ruskin Stones Pen- ll. 
App. xii. 393 By its perfect governableness it [oil-coiourj 
permits the utmost possible fulness and subtlety 
harmonies of colour. 1863 P. S. Worslev 12 Ine 
god Infused a soul more governably mild. 1872 ^ Bacehot 
Physics fy Pol. (1876) 25 We reckon, as the basis of our 
culture, upon an amount of order, of tacit obedience, oi 
prescriptive governability. 1876 Miss O’Meara A‘. Ormnin 
267 He was a confirmed optimist in hi_s estimate of the gooU- 
ncss and governableness of mankind in general. 
fG-Overaail. Obs. P'orms'? 4-5 goverEayl(l(e< 
4-6 govemnile, -aill(e, 5-6 governaU(o, 

(5 governaly, -ele, -sll, -naille, -yl), 4“ gover- 
nail. [a. OF, governail (F. gonvernail), ‘ 
naille '.—Li. gtibernaculum, gnbernncula rndcicr, 
i. gubernare to steer: see Govern v.I 

I. The rudder of a ship; also, the use of the 
rudder, steering. 

c X37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 210 Put in ajmt 
be se hot gouernale. 1382 W'vcur Jas. iii. 4 .Sc})jppi5. . i>ep 
born aboute of a litel gouernayle. c 1430 Pilgr. LyJ man. 
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hode II. xHv. 93 The gouernayle which is within ledelh it. 
f 1477 CaxtoN Jason 112 b, His gouernaile brack in more 
thenne a thousand pieces. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 222b/2Thenne 
they recited to her the myracle , . how they were comen 
wythout ony gouernayle of the Shippe. 1561 'Edeu Ar/e 
Aau/g. Aiij b, Tipho fyrst founde the gouernall or rudder. 

2. The action, method, or function of governing; 
government ; authority. 

In early use often />/., after "V,. guhernaciila. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. vi. 17 (Camb. MS.) With 
which gouernayles takestow heede [the world] is 

gouerned. 1375 Barbour Bmce xvi, 358 Of the marchis 
than had he The gouernale and the pouste. c 1380 Wyclif 
Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 254 Wihouten his governaile mut ];e 
Chirche nedi.s perishe. 1388 — Prov. i. 5 A man vndur- 
stondinge shal holde gouernails. CX400 A/ol. Loll. 12 A 
dene man was in ]>e court, & spak to hem )>at had gret 
gouernaile in {?« court, c 1407 Hoccleve Min. (1892) 

59 Glad cheerid Somer to your gouernaille And grace we 
submitte al our willynge. C1470 Henry IPaltnce vitr. 16 
Thai .. Besocht him . . To cum and tak sum gouernaill on 
hand, cisoo BlowboVs Test. J12 in Hazl. E.P.P, I. 96 
Lucina hath the governale of the salt doodes. «iSSS 
Lyndesay Tragedie 71 Off all Scotland I had the Gouer- 
nall. 1597 Guislard Sismoudi. Bj, His fame had never 
spot in all his governall. 

b. Period of government, reign. Also, form of 
government, dispensation. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 424 In to J>s governell of Queue 
Elvyne. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 31 The firste gouer- 
nayle was from Abraham to ^loysen. Ibid. VII. 119 The 
firste yere of his governayle {Trevisa diicher^’]. 

c. concr. One who governs, a ruler. Also, the 
community governed ; a stale. 

c 1395 Plowman's T. 1078 Shuld holy churche have no 
heed V Who shuld be her governayl ? a 1400 Rclig. Pieces 
fr, Thornton MS. (1867) 33 All of a gouernaylle hafe we a 
ffadyr. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. v. 19 Thousands beene in 
euery gouernall. That Hue by losse, and rise by others fall. 

d. Management, contrivance. Also, tending, 
tveatment (of plants, \Younds'). 

c 1475 Partenny 5561 Other gift here hens shall by no 
gouernaill ; Then grett mischaunce to purchace and haue. 
,1502 Arnolde Chron. 168 The gouernaile of thes plantis is 
dowblyng of beryng of frute. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's 
Formul. R iv, The gouernall accomplysshynge the enien- 
cyon after the vlceracyon is to drye the rottennesse. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. xll. 48 He of thisgardin had the governall. 

e. Behaviour, seU-control ; rule of conduct. 

*375 Barbour xi. 161 He set ledaris till Ilk battale, 

Knawyn war of gud gouernale, 01420 Chron. Filod. st. 2sg 
pis was )?e governyl Jjey token hem to h® nioder and pe 
doujter y fifer. CX470 Harding Chron. xxxvi. i, His iie 
excede[dj his wytte and gouernall. c 1475 844 Ye 

take A wif vnknovv what is sche, Neither haue knewHch of 
hir gouernall, Ne of hir kinrede. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv, 
vi. 48 The fashions of their Hues and Gouernals. 

Governance (gt?‘vojnans). Forms : 4-6 go- 
vernaunce, (5 governaunc,-awnce), 4-6 go(u)« 
verna(u)nce, -a(u)n8(e, (6 govirnance, gue- 
vernans), 4- governance, [a. OY.gouvernance^ 

f. gouvermr : see Govern and -akce. Cf. med.L. 
gttbernaiitia (i 4 tli c.).] 

1. The action or manner of governing (see senses 
of the vb.) ; the fact that (a person, etc.) governs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IF/es. III. 346 pis stiward . . failip in 
governaunce of be Chirche. c 1391 Chaucer Asirol. Con- 
tents, As wel for the governance of a clokke as for to 
fynde the altitude Meridian. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxion) 
Dictes 6 q To remembre and se to the good gouemaunce of 
his people. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 2 By Goddes 
gouvernaunce. i6z8 Coke On Litt. Pref., Good govern- 
ance and full right is done to every man. 1643 Milton 
Divorce 11. Hi. (1851) 69 Without* any wry thoughts cast 
upon divine governance. <11677 Barrow Pope's Suprejn, 
(1680) 57 The Bishop's governance should be so gentle and 
easie, that men hardly can be unwilling to comply with it. 
1850 J. H. Newman Di^c. Anglic. 7 It is but one aspect of 
the state, or mode of civil governance, 1866 Ferrier Grh. 
Philos. 1. xiv. 427 The strict governance of his own passions. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap iv. 50 All my belongings 
..I have submitted wholly.. to your rule and governance. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 319 A fresh proof of the immediate 
governance of God. 1884 Longm. Mag. ^Jar. 493 Rules . . 
for the governance of racing. 

b. Controlling, directing, or regulating influ- 
ence ; control, sway, mastery. ] 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. i. (1495) 100 The ouer 
membres gyuyth influence and gouernance to the nether. 
1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) IV. v. x86 An irascible 
spirit under no gieat governance. 1863 Kinclake Cmmea 
(1876) I. vii. 113 A power., which could exert more govern- 
ance over Turkish statesmen. 1883 Ruskin E7tg. (1884) 
225 Over these hours and colours of the scene, his govern- 
ance was all but complete. 

t c. In or under (a yptnoxii) governance : subject 
to his control. So to have, .hold, take in govern- 
ance. Obs. 

C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 126 pe towne .. quhare 
pylai presydent was, had in gouernance b® place. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1044 Thisbe, Fortune that hath 
the world in governaunce. c 1430 Hymns Firg. {1867) 58 
'I’wo in gouemaunce ii takid, An aungel freende, an aungil 
foo. 1450-1530 our Ladye 31 Saint Benet had many 

abbeys under hys gouemaunce. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
x\v. 10 Discretioun and considerance Ar both out of hir 
{love’s] gouirnance. 1531 Elyot Gov.x. xiii. (iS34) 4Sb, 
Vertue hath all thinge vnder gouemaunce. x533“4 ^ct 
25 Hen. Fill, c. 22 § xi Your said issue, .shalbe & remaine 
. .at and in the gouernance of their naturaU mother. 1548-9 
(Mar.)^^’. Can. Prayer, Com>fttmion,'rhe heartesof kynges 
aie in thy rule and gouemaunce. c 1560 A. Scott /’ ocwr 
<S. T. S.) iii. 24 Body and gudis to haif in govirnance. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, i. iii. 50 What, shall King Henry be a 


Pupill still, Vnder the. surly Glosters Gouernance? 1824 
Bentham Anarchical Fallacies Wks. 1843 II. 520 The 
governed are to have the governors under their governance. 

d. The state of being governed ; good order ; 
esp. in to set in governance. Obs. 

1390 Gower Cof/f. III. 339 And thus the faders ordenaunce 
Tins londe hath set in governaunce. c 1400 ^<7^^4958 

Elde [can] . . set men .. In good reule and in goverliaunce. 
1590 Spenser F. Q.'u. x. 38 Whose countries he redus'd to 
qviiet state, And shortly brought to civile governaunce. 

2. The office, function, or power of governing ; 
authority or permission to govern ; f the command 
(of a body of men, a ship). 

^ 0 1386 Chaucer IFi/e‘s Prot. 814 He yaf me al the bridel 
in myn bond To ban the gouernance of hous and lond. 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xvii. 77 (paij will no5t suffer men 
to hafe gouemaunce of pe rewme. c 1449 Pecock Repr. Prol.^ 

I Seint Poul 3eueth not to Thiinothe instruccioun of eny* 
hl3er gouemaunce than [etc.]. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 14 He that hath grete myght & gouemaunce in this 
worlde ought to haue no grete reioyssyng, 1491 Act 7 
Hen. kV/, c. 2o§ iThe King. .Willeth.. that Thomas Lovell 
Knyght have the guydyng and governaunce of the seid 
Edmond, e 1^00 Melusine xx.vvi. 254 And gaaf hym the 
gouemaunce of a houndredmenofarmes. <11546 G.Wismart 
tr. Con/es. Fnyth Stoeserlandes in IFodr. Soc. Alisc. (1844) 

II Holy wrytte shulde be the owne interpretour, the rule 
of charite and faythe hauynge gouemaunce. 1563 B. GoOge 
Eglogs (Arb.) 102 And thou that hast the gouemaunce of 
all, O myghty God. 1759 Robertson Hist.Scot. (1813) II. 
App. i. 133 They may commit the governance thereof to the 
next heir of the crown. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. ^ rabic I. 
112 And Kisra the king invested him with the governance 
of one of the provinces of his empire. 

+ b, ({msi-concr. That which governs j govern- 
ing person or body. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. viii. (? 1573) Ej, 
For certayne they that haue the charge of a prynce, be the 
. .gouernance of people. 1601 Holland L 3 Beleeue 
we ought, this Sun to be., the principall gouernance of 
nature. 1643 Prynne Aov. Power Pari. 11.60 Persons of 
estate, .elected to counsell and assist the governance. 

f 3, Tile manner in which something is governed 
or regulated ; method of management, system of 
regulations. In Pecock often : A rule of practice, 
a discipline. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1830) xxii. 232 Now schalle I tell 30U 
the Governance of the Court. 1421 Petition in Sharp Cov. 
Myst. (1825) 181 Hit wer good Govemauns, that every ward 
k^t hem within her own ward. C1449 Pecock Repr. i. i. 

5 That no gouemaunce is to be holde of Cristen men the 
seruice or the lawe of God, saue [etc.]. 1456 Sc. Acts Jos. 
//{i8t4) II. 46/1 Item as to the feird artikill belangand b® 
pestilence and gouernance berof The clergy ihinkis b‘ [etc.]. 
1559 N. Bacon in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. il. 78 A thing 
to be eschewed in all good governances. x66o R. Coke 
Power 4* Subj. 207 To enquire of the Foundation, Erection, 
and Governance of Hospitals, 
f 4. Conduct of liie or business ; mode of living, 
behaviour, demeanour. Also//, proceedings, doings. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 170 i2ig) Her tale was broght 
to the ende, Of her astate, and of her governaunce. c 1400 
Destr. Troy6$6 All your gate and yourgouemaunse graidly 
to telle, 1422 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. Ix.vxvui, Folk of religioun, 
That from the wTirld thaire gouernance did hide. 1426 
Lydg. DeGuilevilte's Pilgr. (E.E.T. S.) 3567, 1 ha..sufrryd 
. . That ye, by your gouernauncys My custonimys St myn 
ordynauncys .. Ye ban ytournyd at your wyl. 1428 
Surtees Misc, (x883) 9 Yat ye sayd John Lyllyng fra yan 
furth suld he of gude governance and trew in all his bying ; 
and hys sellyng. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4* Li/n. Plan, xx, j 
Many men wil than be of belter gouemaunce. 1481 Caxton | 
Myrr, i. v. 18 That procedethof theyr foHssh and outrageous 
gouemaunce. 1508 Du.sbar Tua Mariil JFe/nen 259 Be 
constant in jour gouernance, and counterfeit gud maneris. 
1581 Lambarde Eiren. i. v, (1588) 31 Sufficient men . . learned 
in the Lawe and of good gouernance. 1591 Spenser Muiopot. 
384 He Hkest is to fall into mischaunce, That is regardles of 
his governaunce. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 
243/1 Wise Princes ought not to be admired for their Govern- 
ment, but Governance. 

f b. Discreet or virtuous behaviour; wise self- 
command. Obs. 

c 1392 Chaucer Cotnpl. Vettus 9 In him is bountee, wisdom, 
governaunce, Wei more then any mannes wit can gesse. 
1600 Holland Livy xlii.IxH. (1609) 1152 The manner,. was, 
in lime of adversitie to bear all out and set a good counten- 
ance, but in prosperitie to hold an even hand and to use 
governance [L. tuodet'ari anittios\ 

t Gcvernancy. Obs. [f. asprec.: see -AxcY.] 

= Governancb 2. 

1693 Col. Rec, Penftsyhf. I. 414 And as to other reasons 
rendred for the Superseding our proprietor's governancie. 
[1794 Laura Attgitsfus 11. 50, I preferred the lieutenant 
governancy of Dominica.] 

+ Go'vernaute. Obs. Also J-S governant. 

[Anglicized form of Goveunante.] 

1. A female governor or ruler. 

1698 Fryer / icc. E^PtdiaA P- 132 An Old Gentlewoman. . 
the Governant of the Womens Quarters. 1763-5 Smollett 
Hist. Eng. xxii. (1827) HI. 282 The administration of the 
government devolved upon the princess, as governante 
during her son's minority. 

2. A mistress of a household ; a housekeeper. 

x668 L'Estrance Vis. Quevedo fed. 3) 46, 1 saw Envy there 

drest up in a Widow's Vail, and the very Picture of the 
Governant of one of your Noblemen’s Houses. 1700 
Congreve IFay of World v. i, This was your Merchan- 
dize you dealt in, when I.. made you Governante of my 
whole Family I 1793 Mrs. Inchdald J/iy/i. A'owr 1. i, I am 
. . the general governante of the whole house. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. vi, * Merctfu* powers ! * exclaimed the governante. 

3. A woman who has charge of a young person ; 
a governess, a female teacher; a chaperon, duenna. 


1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor.Relat, 232 What diligence 
soever widowed fathers use to finde out good governants, 
they never Imd any whose eyes be so vigilant over their 
daughters as their mothers. 1674-81 in Blount Glossogt, 
^85 Crowne Sir C. Nice iv. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 310 
Other nations, by their spies and governantes, are at great 
toil and charges to be cuckolds. 1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser, II. IV. 114 'Ihe Lady Marquis of Powis, governante 
to the Prince. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 9^3 The young 
Lady saw her good Governante on her Knees, 1711 E. Ward 
Qui.v. 1.373 lo Steala Squint at One another when Jealous 
Governant sits by. 1756 Cowper in Confwissc7i7'^o. iig 
P 4 The governantes at the boarding-school teach Miss to 
be a good girl. 1796 J. Morsf, A7ucr. Geog. 11. 265 A lady 
of a Polish grandee, . . attended by . . an old gentlewoman 
for her governante. 1823 Scott v. Mistress Elles- 

mere . . laid her orders upon Deborah, the governante, im 
mediately to carry the children to their airing in the park. 

t Govema'tion. [f. Govehn v. + -ation.] 
Governance, in various senses. 

Erroneously substituted for Governance in some late MSS. 

I (hence in certain editions) of Chaucer Asirol. Prol. 59 (’the 
gouernance of a clokke') and So/unou/s Tale i£6 t‘Aron, 
that hadde the temple in gouemaunce 

t Govei'nator. Obs, twer-'^. [ad. It. gever- 
natore : see Governor.] A governor. 

1522 J. Clerk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. I. 312 There 
be deputed for gouernators here, for this first moiieth of the 
Popis absence, the Cardinall Sa7ict!e Ct^icis P> i7/itts L/is- 
cop7i5 Cardinalis, The Cardinall Sedunen [etc.]. 

f Govesmatrice- Obs. rare~~^. [a. 1 \.. goverria- 
tricc'.—l^.guberndttlc-em, fem.agent-n. f.gubei'nare 
to Govern.] A female governor. 

1532 Cranmer Let. in Strype Cra/i7/ie7‘ (1694^ App. 6 The 
Diate .. was lately held in Flandtcs, where the Quene of 
Hungary is governatrice, 

Governayl, -ayli(e, vars. Governail', Obs. 
Governed (g2?*vajn'd), ppl. a. [f. Govern v. 
+ -ED 1.] In senses of the vb. 
x686 J. Scott Ch7‘. Life (1747) III. 435 The Church, by 
Christ’s own Institution, is a governea Society of Mtn. 
1824 L.^ Murray E7tg. Cram. (ed. 5) I. 261 'i'he sign of the 
possessive should be annexed to each of the governed nouns. 
1861 T. \yooLNER Ply Bca7itiful Lady (1863) 158 A well- 
planned city in a governed land That [etc.]. 

^ absol. 1596 Spenser State hxl. Wks. (Globe) 649 This 
inconvenience, .is. .more hardly to be redressed ingovernour 
than in the governed. i68i Nevilc Plato Rediv. 30 It was 
instituted for the good and preservation of the Go\erned. 
a 1832 Mackintosh Lit. Soc. Bo77ibay Wks. 1846 II. 577 The 
security of the governed cannot exist without the security 
of the governors. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Ei/g. xiv. Ill, 393 
This great contract between the governors and thegoverned 

Govemele, -ell, variants of Governail, Obs. 
t Governeress. Obs. Also 4 governowr- 
esse, 4“7 governeresse, 5-6 goveraouresse, 

6 gouvernres. [ad. OF. gouverneresse, fern. 
oi gouvernettr Governor.] A female governor; 
= the later Governess, in various senses. 

C1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 141 He hath thee maked. .gover- 
neresse of hevene. C1368 — Co77ipl. Pile 80 Shal Cruellee 
be your governeresse? 0x422 Hocclevk Jereslaus' iFrfesgS 
A yong doghtir haue I . . Of which I w olde. . Thow looke on 
thee to be gouerneresse, And leche hire. 1430-40 Lvdc. 
Bochas I. viii. (1544) 15 b. She was their ludge and their gouer- 
neresse. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Planhode 1. viii. (1869) 6, 1 am 
gouernouresse of alle thinge, and ofalle harmes j am leche. 
1490 Caxton E/icydos xxyii.gS She was maister ouer him & 
gouemeresse. _ 1553 Edw. VI Lit. Rc77i. (Roxb.) II. 571 If 
i died wtout issu, and there were none heire masle, then 
the L. Fraunces to be gouvernres. 1555 W. Watrc.man 
Fardle Facio/is i. i. 27 'To Ceres (thei Sacrificed and did 
honour) as gouerneress of the earth. 1577 [see Go\erness 
sb. 2 quot. 1587]. 1652 Orders Barthol. Hasp. (1885) 21 You 
[tlfe Matron] shall also as the chiefe Governeresse . . have 
speciall regard to the good ordering. 

Governess (g^womes), sb. [shortened form of 
Governeress : see -ess,] 

1. A woman who governs (e. g. a kingdom, pro- 
vince, a community, leligious institution) ; a female 
governor or niler. Obs.^xz. as notice-use. f For- 
merly often applied to the presiding or ruling 
goddess (of a depailment of nature, art, etc.). 

1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 296/2 Thappostle halowed to god 
Ephygene the kynges doughter and made her maystresse 
.and gouuernesse of moo than two hondred Vyrgyns. 1539 
Act 31 Hen. Fill, c, 13 § 2_ Abbottes, priours, abbesses, 
prioresses, and other ecclesiasticall gouernors& gouernesses 
of .such, late monasteries. 1548 Hall Ch7-on., Heu. Fill 
(1550) 14s 'Ihe Lady Margaret gouernesse of Fl.Tunders. 
1577 Harrison E/igland 11. xxiii, (1S77) r. 352 Mineiw.-i 
was the cheefe goddesse and governesse of those waters. 
1590 Greenwood Collect. Sclaimd. A7-1. B iij b, All true 
Christians . . acknowledg her Maiestie to be the .supreame 
maiestrate and gouemesse of all persons. 1610 Hoi.land 
Ca/7ideu's Brit, i. 718 The Abbay . . whereef her sclfe w.^s 
first Governesse. 1663 Davenant ■z7td Pt. Siege Rhodes 
II. Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 325 As if our sex’s governess, the 
moon, Had plac'd us but for sport on fortune’s lap. 1703 
J. Savage Lett. A7itic7its lx. 174 As it is a great Cruelty tn 
Barbarians to make Slaves of their Wives, so i-s it no less a 
Folly in us Romans, to let them be our Governesses. 1730 
A. Gordon MaffHs A/uphith. 16S Diana, the Govemess of 
all kinds of Hunting. 1737 Whiston yosephus, Hist, l ih- 
§ I John had left her bo be the governe_^ of the public 
affairs. 1749 Fielding To7/t Jones vxii. vii, she landlady 
was. .absolute governess in these regions. 1754 Richardson 
Gratidison (1781) IV.xviii, T43Thegovcrnesscsor matrons of 
the society I would have to be women of family. *797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xxv. (rSap 665 This lady was a shining 
e.xample to governesses of religious houses. 1826 C. BuTLtit 
Ltfe Grvthis xiv. § 3. 219 His mother was named by the 
states Governess of the United Provinces. .873 iM iss Biro 
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‘ GOVEBlTOR-GEIirEBAI.. 

governors. 1838 Dickens O. xxxi, Tell yovtr governor 

that Blathers.. is here. 

b. 182;^ sporting Mag. XX. 70, I was accompanied on 
this occasion by my Governor. 1847 Hare Viet. Faith 107, 
I allude to the habit which sons have in speaking of their 
father,, .to call him governor, as the vulgar phrase is. 1853 
* C. Bede ' Verdant Green i. x, 1 suppose the bills will come 
in some day or other, but the governor will see to them, 
t888 E. J. Goodman I'oo Curious vi, I will not fail to let you 
know. .how the governor is going on. 

C. Night in Workh. yj ‘Is this anything like wot 
you’ve lost, guv’ner? ’ 

8. Machitzoy. » A self-acting contrivance for 
regulating the passage of gas, steam, water, etc., 
esp. the supply of any one of these to a machine, 
in order to ensure an even and regular motion. 

18x9 Rees Cycl. XXIII. s. v. Mill-work^ These regulators 
[in a mill] are usually termed governors. 1825 J. Nichol- 
SON Operat. Mechanic 38 Governors or flying-balls are very 
frequently used in the wind-mills employed for grinding 
flour. 1832 Babbage Econ. Mann/, lii. (ed. 3) 27 That 
beautiful contrivance, the governor of the steam-engine. 
1849-50 Wealc Diet. Arch., etc. _s.v., The governor is a 
machine for regulating and equalizing the flow of gas from 
the gasometers to the street-mains. 1864 G. Buchanan 15* 
Co.'s Desct‘. List Machinery i. 53 The addition of a governor 
or regulator for adjusting the supply of water to the wheel. 
1879 Dickens' Diet. London, s.v. Gas, The pressure of gas 
to a house is. .regulated by a wet governor. 

9 . A particular By used in angling. 

1867 F. Francis ( 1880) 243 The Governor.. is 
a very useful fly on many waters. 1884 St. James's Gaz. 
21 June 6/2 The artificial fly known as the ‘governour’, 
which is intended for an imitation of the ground bee. 

10 . aUrib. and Comb. (chieBy sense 8), as govor- 
nor-apparaftts, ^burner, -house, -reed, -valve ; also 
governor-block, one of a pair of cast-iron blocks 
pivoted to the axle-clamp in the railway automatic 
compression-brake {Cent. Dict^, 

1865 Morning Star 2 Nov., The servants, .were employed 
putting up ‘^governor’ apparatus on the pipes attached to 
the gasometer. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. IV, 346 A 
Peebles' ^governor burner. . forms an excellent arrangement. 
1895 Daily Ncros 14 Oct. tI’j The saving effected by needle 
governor burners, .will soon pay for their cost. X89S Daily 
Neins 17 Dec. 3/3 A fire . . occurred in the ^governor house 
of Worthing Gasworks. 1892 Pall^ Mall G. 27 Apr. 7/2 
Regulated % a simple screw contrivance to vibrate at the 
exact rate of the distant transmitter or *governor reed. 
1875 Knight Did. Meek,, *Govcrnor'Valve, a valve in 
a steam-pipe operated by the governor to vary the area of 
steam. 

G'O’vemor-g’e’neral. A governor who has 
under him deputy- or lieutenant-governors. 

[*5S^ J* HEY^vooD spider ^F. xcv. 98 You [spiders] (welnie) 
brought flies : to graunt to agree, You : as head gouernou[r]s 
generall bee.] 1586 Ld. Burghley in Leycester Corr. (Cam- 
den 1844) 267 My lord of Leicester hath accepted the title 
of governor-generall of those provinces, 1684 Lend. Gaz, 
No. 1979/3 The humble Address of Your Majes^'s Lieu- 
tenant and Governor-General of Your Colony and Dominion 
of Virginia. 1796 Morse Avter. Geog. II. 455 Corfu «. the 
residence of the governor-general over all the other islands. 
2828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 303 New South 
Wales and Van Dteman’s Land are under the jurisdiction 
of a governor-general . . with a lieutenant-governor under 
him for each cdony. 1854 Sir G. C. Lewis Lett, (1870) 281 
It is, certainly, a very singular accident, that a small society 
such as that of Merton should have sent out two successive 
Governors-General of Canada. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 
As to how far the Governor-General (of India] has deserved 
well of his country, .it is difficult for me to form an opinion. 
Hence Go’vernor-ge'neralsliip, the office of 
governor-general ; also his term of office. 

1833 T. Hook Widow 4 " Marquess i, A blue riband, and 
the governor-generalship of India, were the marks at which 
he aimed. x88i Athenxum 12 Feb. 255/1 The two years of 
his Governor-Generalship. 

Governorship (.g 27 *v 9 in 9 .Tjip). [f. Governor 

-h-SHIP.] 

1 . The office of a governor. 

1638 Bramhall Schisiue garded xii. § i. 216 His [the 
Pope's] First Movership and his First Governourship, 
are but generall unsignificant Terraes. 1663 Pepys Diary 
29 Apr., He ought to have expected and had the gover- 
norship upon the death or removal of the former governor. 
1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 236 His merits 
could not have raised him to a governorship quite so 
quicklj’, unless he had founded a governorship himself. 
1859 Lang Wand. India 364, 1 want the governorship . . at 
the Cape. 1884 Law Times 20 Sept. LXXVII. 346/2 Mr. 
Lloyd, the late warder in charge, having been promoted to 
the governorehip of Huntingdon prison. 

2 . The exercise or tenure of the office of governor. 
1644 pRYNNE & Walker Fiennes's Trial 31 His Govern- 
ourship of Bristoll, was the foundation of the impeachment. 
i8i2 L. Hunt in Examiner 21 Sept. 602/1 This Foundation 
has. .attracted some, .attention, with respect to its governor- 
ship and economy. x883 B. W. Richardson Son 0/ Star 
III. ix. 139 He hates governorship, and yet he continues to 
govern. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields 4 Cities 75 How 
do they reconcile governorship of ten cities with Christian 
virtues if the governor Herod was properly called a fox ? 

Governyl, variant of Governail Ohs. 

Gow, ? error icix goU, variant of Gale 

1598 Florio, Acaro, wilde MirtJe or gow. 

Gow, var. Gaw v. Ohs., Sc. variant of Gull. 
Gowan (gairanl, Sc. and norih. dial. Also 7 
Eouan. [app. a dial, variant of Gollan(d.] 

1 . A general name for various yellow or white 
field Bowers. When used without defining word, 
now always denoting the Common Daisy {Beilis 
perenztis). 


X570 Saiir. Poems Peform. xv. 5 5e greinls, grow gray ; 
5e gowanis, dune, a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xli. 
10 The feildis ouerfloms With gouans that grouis. ^ 1701 
J, Brand Orkney (1703) 31 We saw the pleasantest mixture 
of Gowans. .or Daisies white and yellow. .that ever we had 
occasion to see. 2785 Burns Death 4 Dr. Hornbook xxiii, 
His braw calf-ward whare gowans grew, Sae white and 
bonie. 1802 Wordsw. Farenvell 22 Thou, like the morning 
in thy saffron coat, Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, 
farewell, 18x2 J. Wilson Ap'lc. Renfre^vsh. 136 (Jam.) 
Some of the prevailing weeds of the meadows and grass 
lands are.. ox-eye, or large white gowan. Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum [etc.]. 2856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 284 The 
hearts of these two old women arc as fresh as gowans. 2895 
Crockett of Moss Hags i. i The dales and holms were 

pranked out with white hawthorn and broad gowans. 

2 . With qualifications, as Ewe Gowan, May 
Gowan, the Common Daisy ; Gule Gowan, the 
Com Marigold j Horse Gowan (see House 27c); 
Duclren Gowan, the Marsh Marigold ; Open 
Gowan, the Globe-flower ; Witeb Gowan, the 
Globeflower, alsotheDandelion; YellowGowan, 
any species of Ranunculus, also applied generically 
to all the yellow flowers mentioned above. (See 
Britten and Holland Plaut-n. 1878-S6.) 

1721 Ramsay Richy 4 Sandy 35 While on burn banks the 
Yellow Gowan grows. 1724 — Vng. Laird 4 Kaiy, We’ll 
pou the daisies on the green The lucken gowans frae the 
bog. 2810 Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song no note. Witch- 
gowan flowers, are large yellow gowans, with a stalk filled 
with pernicious sap. 1842 Hardy in Proc. Bemu. Nat. 
Club 11. No. X. 14 In Lanarkshire, .the phr.ise, yellow 
gow.ins, yet flourishes as the common name of the creeping 
mtadow crowfoot (Ram/ficidus re/eus). Ibid, ignoff, Ve’il 
get round again, if ye had your fit (foot) on the May gowan. 

Hence GoTvaned ppl a., full of gowans ; covered 
■with gowans; Go*wany a. = Gowaned. 

T72S Ramsay Gentle Skeph. 11. ii, O Peggy' !. .Sweeter 
than gowany glens or new mawn hay. a 2774 Fercusson 
King's Birthday Poems (1845) 4 Doggies play and lambies 
sport, On gow.'iny braes. 2^ Iarras Poems 80 On 
yon gowan'd lawn she was seen. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
.xlv, The green was even, gowany, and fair. 184X Fraser's 
Mag. XXIV. 3SX They s.at on the gowany bank. 2847 
J. Halliday Rustic Bard 265 Clear is Allan's siller stream, 
An’ sweet her gowan'd lea. 

Gowbin, variant of Gobbojt sb. Obs., gobbet. 

Gowcht, variant of Gope Sc. Obs. 

Gowdge, obs. form of Gouge sb.^ 

Gowdie. Sc. dial. [Local pronunciation of 
Goldv.] The fish Callionymus Lyra. 

18x0 Neill List Fishes 4 (Jam.) Callionymus Lyra, 
Dr.igonet; Chanticleer, or Gowdie. 1836 Yarrcll Brit. 
Fishes 1. 261 The Gemmeous Dragonet. Yellow Skulpin. 
Cornwall, Gowdie. Scotland. 

Gowdy. A-. [? = GoLni (locks).] Used only 
in phr. Ucels osuer genody : see Heel jLI 15 b. 

Gowe, var. Gaw v. Obs. ; obs. f. Gove v. Sc. 

Gower, Gowern(e, obs. ff. Giaour, Govern. 

Gowff (gouf), V. Sc. [Connected with gtneff 
Golp ri.] irans. To strike. 

aiyg6 Btsaits Sony, When Guilford good But word aif 

blow, North, Fox, and Co. Gowffed Witlie like a ba’, man. 

Gowff, variant of Gofe, Golp. 

Qowge, v.ariant of Gouge. 

Gowife, variant of Gope Sc. Obs. 

Gowi (gGuh), sb. Orig. Sc. and north, dial. 
4-6 gofc(e, 5-6 gowko, golk, (6 ^c. goilk), 6-8 
gouke, 6-9 gouk, 7- gowk. [a. ON. gaukr = 
OE. gSac (see Yeke), OHG. gouh (MH(j. gonch, 
G. gaiicii) OTcut. *gaiiko-zi\ 

1 . The cuckoo. 

^1325 Song 5 in Rel. Ant. 1. 291, 1 ga gowlende a-bowte, 
al so so dos a goke [rime-word bokj. ? a 1400 Morte A rtk. 
927 Thare galede gOwke one greuez fuUe lowde. C1450 
Holland Howlat Ixiv, The Tuchet and the gukkit Golk. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 161/2 A Goke {A. A Goke, A Gotoo), 
cuculus. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 77 The golk, the 
gormaw, and the gled, Beft him with buffettis quhill he 
bled. 1544 Turner Avium Pnedp. Hist. D 3 b, De cvcvlo 

.Anglicc a cukkouu, S: a gouke. x688 R. Hoi-iAE A r/nouTy 
II, 274/2 The Cuckow is in some parts of England called 
a Gouke. 1786 Burns Let. to R. Muir 20 Mar., I hope, 
some time before we hear the gowk, to have the pleasure of 
seeing you at Kilmarnock. 2841 Selby in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club I. No. 9. 253 The numbers of the cuckoo or 
gowk [Cuculus cauorjts) which visit us. 2882 Lane. Gloss., 
Ginvk, the cuckoo. - 

2. A fool : a half-witted person. [So G. gauch.'] 

ax6os PoLWMtr Flyting 70 . Montgomerie Gowke, wyt 

mee not to gar thee greit ; TTiy tratling, trulker, I sail tame. 
a 1605 lyioNTGOMCRiE Sonn. l.v.x. 9 Art thou a god ? No — 
hot a gok disguysit. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Skeph. v. i, V'^hat 
ails thee, gowk 1 to mak sae loud ado? 2777 Hravd Pop, 
Autig. (1849) *39 April Gouks. 1795 Burns Heron 

Ballads iv, A lord 'may be a gouk, Wi' ribbon, star, and a’ 
that. a x8io Tannahill Poems (1846) ai The gowk's 
possest I ween. 2858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xliv. 
ig6 A gowk of an Englishman,.. who gained an audience 
'under a mistaken notion. 2893 * Q,’ fCoucb) Delect. Duchy 
154 You gowk ! 

3 . Phrases. To give the gozvk ioi to befool. 7 'o 
hunt the gowk : to go on a fooVs errand. 

27*8 Ramsay Mercury in Quest 0/ Peace 81 Has Jove 
then sent me amang ihir fowk, Cry’d Hermes, here to hunt 
the gowk? 'laiZoo Sxoeet Willie xxi. in Finlay Sc. Ball 
(1808) 11. 66 Ye hae gien me the gowk, Annet, But I’ll gie 
you the scorn. 

4 . atlnh. and Comb. esp. yvith gen. go 7 vFs, as 
gowk’s-errand = /oofs-erz'atzd/stQ Errand 2 c) ; i 


gowk(’s)-meat, gowk-oats (see quots.) ; gowk's 
-spittle = CucKOO-SPiT 2 ; gowk’s-stonu, f (a) a 
storm of short duration ; {b)a spring gale which 
occurs at the time of the cuckoo’s arrival. Also 
gowk-like a., foolish. 

2823 Corbett Pettieoai Tales I. 227 * Somebody’, con- 
tinued Robin, ‘sent them on a *gowk’s errand, to look 
for smuggled whiskey in my house ^ 1823 Lockhart Reg. 
Dalton 1 . 234 Though Archy Keith might have done a very 
*gowk.Iike thing when lie joined their cloth [etc.]. X77S 
LiGHTFOOT Flora Scot, (1792) 238 Wood Sorrel, Anglis, 
*Gouke-meat, Scot/s. 1879 Britten & Holland Plani-n. 
217 Gowk (or Gowks) Meat. i. Orchis mascula an(i 0 . 
Morio. 2. Oxalis Acetosclla. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
*Gowk-oats, late sown oat.s. The season for sowing oats 
is usually during the month of March. When by chance 
the sowing is delayed till April they are gowk-oats. 2824 
Mactaccart Galloind. Encycl., ^Gcnok-spiltles, a white 
frothy matter common on the leaves of plants, about 
the latter end of the summer and beginning of autumn, 
1847 T. ^VILSON Chr. Norih (1857) I. 138 The slaver of 
gowk^s-spitlle. 2594 Huntly Let. to Earl Angus in Tytler 
Hist, Scot. (1864) IV. 225 [Huntly spoke of the king’s 
rumoured campaign as likely to turn out a] ‘ *gowk’sstorm '. 
ai6gx Sir S. aIackenzie Mem. (1721) 70 That being done 
he hop’d that this was but a gowk storm. 1849 W. Thomp- 
son Nat. Hist. Birds Irel. I. 357 The peasantry look 
forward with the greatest interest every spring for what 
they call the ‘Gowk (cuckoo) Storm', that takes place 
about the end of April or the beginning of May, when the 
note of this bird is heard. 1899 H. C. Hart in Trans. 
Phil.- Soc. II The portion shed from the plant and driven 
ashore by May storms, usually by that storm known as the 
‘ cuckoo storm ' or ‘ gowk storm 


Gowk (gauk), rare. Also 6 gouk. [? f. prec. ; 
but goitkis in the first quot. mny be a spelling 
of guckis : see Guck v.'] intr. To stare foolishly. 

25x3 Douglas Aeneis viii. Prol. 94 Sum goukis quhill the 
glas pyg grow full of gold git. 1873 Miss Broughton 
Nancy II. 154 Bobby, Tou-Tou and I, having no one to., 
gowk amorously up at us, are sitting in a row in our pew. 
Gowked(Eauked),7>j5/.a.A-. Forms: figouket, 
7 gowkit, 8 gouked, goukit, 9 gowket, 7- 
gowked. [app. an alteration of Gucked, assirni- 
latecl to Gowk.] Foolish. 

a 2605 Montgomerie Flyiing w. Polwart 88 5oyf gO’s^s 
grungie Is graceless and gowked. ^ 2622 [Scot] Course Con^ 
Jormiiie ii. 27 Their apparell, their trayns, fleshly plea.«ure, 
and gowkit gloriositie. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1662) I. 
351 Yet there is no gowked (if I may so speak) nor fond, 
loue in Christ. 1790 Morison Poems 187 Fool goukit chicld, 
sic stuff as that to true. 

Hence Qo'wkedly adv., Go'wkedness. 
c 2570 Arduthnot in Pinkerton Maiiland Poems /X7S6) 
24X Alace, men hes the w'it I That geves sa gouketlle Sic 
rewJeris onperfyte. 2883 (5. Macdonald D. Grant I. xxiv. 
257 Brookes paused, lost in contemplation of the 

gowkedness of Eppy. 

tGowl, Ohs. Also 6 goule, goawle. See 
also Gole, Gool. [a. OY. goule, golc gutule) 
x—'L.gula throat.] 

1 . The throat. Also, the front of the neck. 

25x3 Douglas j^neis ix. ix. 86 Or as a ravanus bludy 
wolf thrpu slycht Hyntis in his gowl. Ibid. x. xii. 04 Joiml 
he bradis tharon dispituusly, Wyth gapand goufe. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. vi. 139 Their voices still are hoarse 
and harsh, their throats have puffed goawles. 

2 . (See quot. 1S93 ; t/.L,. fauces 

2638 H. Adamson yi/HJCf Threnodie\\, 177 From thence 
we, passing by the Windie gowle, Did make the hollow 
rocks with echoes yow’le. 2^3 Northunddd. Gloss., Gowl, 
Gool, a hollow passage or pass between hills. 

Gowl (gaul), sb.^ Sc. and north, dial. [f. Gowl 
r/.l] A howl, a yell, a loud cry. 

2805 Water Kelpie in Bk.Sc. Ballads (*875^ 

The troublit pool conveyit the gowl Down to yon echoin 
rock. 1862 J. Brown in Jllusir. Melbourne Post 26 July» 
Anybody, even a beggar, by a and a threat of cyc» 

could send him off howling. 1878 Cumhld. Gloss., Go7vl, 
the howl of a dog. 18^ Crockett Raiders 377, 1 •• burst 
out in a kind o’ gowl o*^ anger. 

Gowl (gQul), sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 7, 9 
gbul. [Possibly connected with ON. 

A gummy secretion in the eye. (Cf. Gound.) 

2665 Cotton Scarrou. iv. (1741) 125 The Page was got as 
far as Atlas Back on his way, ere he could free um Irom 
Gowl and Matter, fit to see him. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Gout, 
a yellow secretion in the e3'es of children. 

Hence Q-owly a., full of ‘ gowl Obs. 

1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Biij, With. that I stretchl my 
Urns along the bed, Hauing no power to ope my gowlie eye>. 
Gowl feoul), Chiefly and north, dial. 
Forms: 4 goule(n, 5 gole, 9 dial, goal, goul, 7 
gnle, 5- gowl. fa. ON. gaula, perh. an extended 
form, with suffix, of the root '^gau-, ON. 
{\~-*gaujaz{) to bark. But cf. Yowl.] tuH. J 0 
howl, yell, cry bitterly or thieateningly ; also, to 
whine. S.iid of men and animals. 

c 2300 Havelok 164 He greten, and gouleden. ,*34° 
roLE Pr. Consc. 477 Unnethes es a child born fully pR* R ” 
hygynnes to goule and ciy'. c 1375 Sc. Leg.Sotnts,Clemeu 
03 Scho goulyt, & grat, & rawe hir hare. 14- . b 'Uiaaus 
Vis. {1893) 1179 He gret, he gowled, he was fuHe 
^1425 Wyntoun Cron. iv. -xxiv. 2096 Hundys • , I" 

gret multytude, 155* Lyndcsay Mouarche 5487 " y»a= 
bristis .. GowJand with mony gryslye grone. 2W2 
Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 53 Our Jenny she 
J/ke ought. jSxj Hogg Queens Wake, htlmeny (iex4> 
183 The lion. .gowled at the carle, and chased lum awa>, 
2895 Lakeland 4 Iceland Gloss., Coivl, to cr>’ with a bine, 
xis a dog does. 
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b. imnsj. of the wind. 

1724 Rams.w Ted't. iMisc., 'O Steer her itp \ Let’s have 
pleasure while we’re able. .And let wind and weather gowl. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss.y Gout or Goni, to blow in 
strong draughts, as wind through a narrow passage. i 885 
Stevenson Kidnapped xx\\. 271 When the wind gowls in 
the chimney and the rain lirls on the roof. 

Hence Gowling vbl. sb. and ppL a- 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6tog pe day of gretyn^ and 
goulyng. 13.. h/inor Poems fr. Vemo7i MS, x.xxiii. 248 
Goulyng and grisbatyng of tethe. 14.. TuttdaW's P'is. 
(1893) 398 Cryyng and golyng and dolfulle dynne. £1450 
Holland Ilowlat iv, At the quhilk he [an Howlat] couth 
growe, And made gowlyne. 1513 Douglas ^neis vi. ix. 50 
Murnyng,granyng,gowlyng,and duleful beir. 1552 Lynde- 
SAY Monarche 6008 Thare saibe gowlyng and gretyng. 1650 
Minutes Aberdour Sess. in Ross Aberdour (1885) 326 He 
heard one great guleing voice and dinne in the hollow. 1786 
Burns Ded. to G. Hamilton 96 May ne’er misfortune’s 
gowling bark Howl thro’ the dwelling o’ the Clerk ! 

Gowl (go'll), V? Obs: exc. dial. [f. Gowl j 4 . 3 ] 
trans. To stop up with ‘gowl’. 

1637 Bp. Hall Rem, Prophaneness 32 There is a kind of 
earthllness in the best eye, whereby it is gouled up. 1886 
.S’. W.Linc. Gloss, s.v., Her eyes have been clean gowled up. 

Gowl, obs. form of Gavel jiS.i 
^ c 1380 R. Brnnnes Haiidl. Synm 2394 (Dulwich IIS.) It 
is hope gowl & hefle. 

Gowl, variant of Ghool ; obs. form of Gdll. 
Gowlan, variant of Golland. 

Gowlare, gowler, variants of Gaveller. 

<rt38o R. Brunne's Handl, Synne 2419 (Dulwich MS.) 
5if hou of ony gowlere with wrong a-wey his good here, 
l^wle, variant of Gavel ri.l 
Gowlfe, obs. form of Gule. 

Gowl(l)es, -is, -ys, obs. forms of Gdles. 
Gowlon, variant of Golland. 

Gowjne, obs. form of Guir. 

Gown (gaun), sb. Forms: 4-6 goun(e, 4-7 
gowno, (6 .?(■. gounn, 8-g vulgar gownd), 4- 
gown. [a. OF. goune, gone, gonne fem., a Com. 
Rom. word = Pr. gona, OSp. ^k3. It. gonna med. 
L. gunna, used in the 8th c. by St. Boniface for a 
garment of fur permitted to elderly or infirm monks. 
A late L. gunna ' skin, fur ’, is quoted from a 
scholiast on Verg. Georg, in. 383, and in Byzantine 
Gr. ’^ovva is common as the name of a coarse gar- 
ment, sometimes described as made of skins. 

The origin of the Rom. word is obscure. Some scholars 
regard it as of Celtic origin, comparing the Welsh 
lv\s,\i/tian ‘lacerna’, which are referred by Stokes (Pick’s 
Idg. II. 281) to an OCeltic *vo‘OunO'f f. vo- Gr. vjio 
under) + root to clothe (cf. L. ex-u-ire, ind-u-ere, 
sub-ii’eula). But Loth [Rev. Celt, XX. 353) raises phono- 
logical objections, and believes the Welsh word to be adopted 
from Eng. (as are the Irish fiinn, Gael. Manx^iJfiw), 
In any case the Celtic origin of the Rom. word does not 
seem to accord with the geographical probabilities. Albanian 
has gitnS cloak, but it is uncertain whether this is native or 
adopted from Gr.] 

1 . A loose flowing upper garment worn as an 
article of ordinary attire. 

a. By men. (See also senses 3 and 4,) 

13., E, E, Allit. P. B. 14s pow art a gome vngoderly in 
bat goun febele. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 352 A gown on 
his armjmg he had. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 904 Syr, 
what Robe or govn pleseih it yow to were to day? 1483 
Act i Rich. Illy c. 12 § I No Merchant Stranger., shall 
bring into this Realm ,. Clasps for Gowns. 1532-3 Act 24 
Hen. VI/ f, c. 13 No man vnder the degree of a barons sonne 
. .shall weare any maner of veluet in their gownes. a is 85 
C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxlviii. v, You, that proud of native 
gown Stand fresh and tall to see. 1607 Shaks. Timon in. 
vi. 120, I.haue lost my Gowne. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. 
Caiihul (1842) n. 199 He wears an Uzbek shirt and a gown, 
over which is a girdle. 

b. By women. In mod. use, a garment fitting 
close to the upper part of the body with flowing 
skirts; = Frock 4, 

In the i8lh c. it was the ordinary word ; subsequently it 
was to a great e.\tent superseded in colloquial use by dresSy 
but has latterly been somewhat more common, esp. in 
fashionable use, as applied to a dress with some pretension 
to elegance, and in Comb, as dinner-y tea-^oivn. In the U.S. 
it has always been ,lhe current word. 

1397 in Monasticon A.7tgl. (1846) IV. 194 Quod 

non utantur jupis Anglice gounes. <1x450 Knt. de la 
Tour (i 865 ) 65 This woman had tenne diuerse gownes and 
as mani cotes. 15.. Adam Bel 4 * Clym 0/ Clotigh 73 in 
Ritson Atic. P. P, 8 They gave to her a ryght good goune. 
TS57 ToiteTs Misc. (Arb.) 198 Girt in my giltlesse gowne, 
as I sit here and sow. 1598 Shaks. Mer^y W, iv, ii. 81 
Quicke, quicke, wee'le come dresse you straight*, put on 
the gowne the while. 1663 Pepys Diary 10 Nov,, The 
Queene ., hath bespoke herself a new gowne. 1716 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let, to C’tess Mar 8 Sept., I have not yet 
been at Court, being forced to stay for my gown. 1750 H. 
Walpole Lett, H. Mann (1834) II. eexiii. 330 Several 
women have made Earthquake gowns — that is warm gowns 
to sit out of (loors all tonight. xSox Mar. Edgeworth 
Angelina iii. (1832) 48 Betty Williams’ heavy foot was set 
upon the train of Clara's gown, x8§6Mrs, BR0WNiNG.:4Kr. 
Leigh 1.5 Women .. Witn rosy children hanging on their 
gowns. xSSaMissBRADDoNiT/AJvty'a/III. viii. 162 There 
is no end to the variety of her gowns. 

C. fig. 

£■1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps, Lxxtv.xvi, The winters frosty 
gowne. a 1649 Drumm. of Hauth. Wks. (1711) isA 
In gloomy gowns the stars this loss deplore. 

1 2. = Dressing gown, Nightgown. Obs, 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy in. ii. 197 Come, thou shall go to 
the Warres in a Gowne : we will naue a** ay thy cold. 1722 


De Foe Col, Jack (1840) 216, I came down ..in my gown 
and slippers. 1762 Goldsh. CU, IV. Ixxvii. f 4 The nobility 
receiving company in their morning gowns. 1778 James 
Diss. P'eyers (ed. 8) 40 On Saturday morning, aoout three 
o’clock, it was observed his breast had sweated through his 
shirt and gown. 

3 . Used as the name of the flowing outer garment 
worn by the ancients, esp. the Roman toga. Hence 
after Roman usage : * The dress of peace* (J.). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 243 Virgil depeb the Ro- 
may ns togati ; ]>at beej> men i-clobed m gownes. Ibid. V, 293 
He was i-clobed in a consuls gowntlL. trabea], 1612 Davies 
Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 129 After that the Roman .attire 
grew to be in account, and the gowne to be in use among 
them. 1627 May Lucan if. 409 His best attire rough 
gownes, suen as of old Was Roman weare. x6s8 Dryden 
CrontTv. XX, He Mars deposed, and arms to gowns made 
yield. 1701 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers (1702) 287 The 
Rhetorical Exercises which Young Men applied themselves 
to, when they had put on the thorough White Gown — that 
is, at Seventeen or Eighteen Years of Age. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. jEneid 1. 282 Lords of the world, thy Romans, the 
race of the glorious gown. 

4 . A more or less flowing outer robe indicating 
the wearer’s office, profession, or status : 

a. as worn by the holder of a civil or legal or 
parliamentary office, e.g. an alderman, a judge, 
magistrate ; also collect, the magistracy. Ftirred 
gown : that worn by an alderman. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIII. 227 And fewe robes I fonge or 
furred gounes. 2486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 53 The Maire 
and Aldermen, cled in long gownys of skarlet. 1596 Spen- 
ser State Irel. 49 The person that is gowned, is by his 
gown put in minde of gravitie. 2622 Fletcher Beggats 
Busk 11. i, Tg the field we are not prest; Nor are called 
into the fowne, to be troubled with the Gowne I 1682 
Dryden Abs, ^ Achit. 293 Oh, had he been content to 
serve the Crown, With Virtues only proper to the Gown. 
2785 WoLcoT (P. Pindar) Wks. 1816 1. 80 Skinner in hts 
aidermanic gown. 2820 Byron Mar. Faliero v. iii, Robed 
in their gowns of state. ^ 1842 Browning Pied Piper iii, 
And as for our Corporation — shocking To think we buy 
gowns lined with ermine For dolls that can’t or won't deter- 
minetetc. 1 . Manch. Exmn.X4,loLn. 5/5 Mr.Peel.. wore 
a wig, but had not yet donned the flowing gotvn which is the 
distinguishing mark of his oflice [the Speakership]. 2888 
Bryce Amer. Comntw. (1889) 1 . x.\ii. 227 The justices lof 
the Supreme Court] wear black gowns. 

b. as distinctive of the legal or clerical profes- 
sion. Hence, The profession itself, and collect. 
the members of it. f Lawyer of both gowns \ one 
versed in both common and ecclesiastical law. 

1561 Brief *«*#« hjb, The Gowne that you .. 

would so gladly minister in, seemeth to come eytber from 
Turkes or Papistes. »6oi Shaks. Twel. N, iv. ii. 2, I 
prethee put on this gown, and this beard, make him beleeue 
thou art Sir Topas the Curate. x64x Bp. Lincoln Sp. 24 
hlay in Cobbett Pari. Hist. (2807) II. 798 Calvin and Bew, 
whilst they lived, carried all the counsel of the state of 
Geneva under their own gotvns. 2641 Sir E. Derinc Sp. 
on Relig. 20 Nov. xiv, (1642) 63 Lawyers of both Gownes. 
1649 RtiLTON Eikon, xvt, How constantly the Preist ^uts on 
his Gown and Surplice, so constantly doth his praier put 
on a servile yoak of Liturgic. 1682 Dryden Medal 306 
The Cut-throat Sword and clamorous Gown shall jar. 1697 
tr, C'tess D'Atmoy's Trav. (2706) joi It is a surprizing 
thing, the number of Emplojs for men of the Sword and 
the Gown, which his Majesty every day bestows. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No, 84. 1/2 The Gown was the Intention of 
your Studies. X770 Goldsm, Des. Vill. 184 Children .. 
pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 1784 J. 
Potter Virt. Villagers II. 135 , 1 have now taken the gown 
[i.e. holy orders], agreeable to my good father’s wishes. 
x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 250 His gown was torn 
to shreds over his head: if he had a prayer book in his 
pocket it was burned. Mod. {N. Line ) He goes as gatn’and 
popery as he can wi’out hevin’ his gown pulled off. 

Jig. 1601 Shaks. AlVs Well i. iii. 99 It [honestie] will 
weare the Surplis of humilhie ouer the blacke-Gowne of a 
bigge heart. 

c. tis the distinctive costume of a member of a 
University, varying in form, colour, etc., with the 
academical standing or degree of the wearer (as 
in pbr. f tnati of his gow?t). Cap and gown (see 
Cap 4 b). 

1663 Needham Medela Medic, 253 It Is not a Gown, or 
Degrees taken in Universities, which constitute the Phy- 
sician. 2668 Maynwarinc Compl. Pkysitian 169 By their 
pragmatick Insolencies and upbraiding men of the Gown. 
X707 Guiknet in Hearne Collect. 23 Dec. tO. H. S.) II. 84 
The Exercises, that aie appointed Gentlemen of his Gown. 
1748 Johnson Vanity Hum. Wishes 138 The strong con- 
tagion of the gown. 1764 Ox/ord Sausage 30 My wife’s 
Ambition and my own Was that this Child should wear a 
Gown. <1x839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 132 A scholar, in 
my cap and gown. x 853 hi, Pattison Academ. Org. iv. 
72 The scholar’s gown, now a robe of honour, was a badge 
of social inferiority. 

5 . collect, sing. The resident members of a Uni- 
versity. Now only without article and in opposi- 
tion to town. 

1659 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 292 Challenging also the 
gowne it self to oppose what they did and said. 1764 
0 .x/ord Sausage 17 Ben TjTTell, Cook of high Renown, To 
please the Palates of the Gotvn, At Diree-pence each, makes 
Mutton-Pies. j8z8 Sporting Mag. XXL 428 Parties of 
five or six, both * gown ’ and ^town *, were parading abreast. 
1854 ‘C. Bede* Verdant Green 11. iii. When Gown was 
absent, Town was miserable. 1891 Pall Mall G. 30 hlay 
4/3 ‘ Town ' and * Gown* joined to harmony, 

6. allrib, and Comb., zs gown-piece., -skirt, -sleeve, 
-tail ; gown-boy, a boy belonging to a scholas>tic 
foundation, esp. to that of the Charterhouse; 
i" gown-cloth, a piece of material to make a 


gown ; f gown-crook, a hook on which gowns 
are hung; gown-fasMon adv., after the fashion 
of a gown ; f gown-rnle, civilian government (in 
Rome); f gown-sept, the clan or nation of the 
gown or toga ( = L. gens logata). 

1558 TnACKERAYiV'r7i>r<7//r« I. ii. iB, I have seen his name 
carved upon the *Gown Boys’ arch. 2886 Sir F. H. Doyle 
Remill. 29 A gown-boy at the Charterhouse, c 2386 
Chaucer Som/n. T. 544 Thou shall haue anon A *goune 
clooth.^ 1452 in Wilhs & Clark Cambridge (1886) I, 337 
The .said prouost shal yif to the said Robert.. yerly duryng 
his lyf a gownecloth in sute with his geniilmen. 1549 in 
H. Hall Eliz. Age (1886) 292 A gowne clothe for George 
Darrell. .xl*. 1573 Richmond. Wills (Surtees 1853) 235 To 
ye wy fe of Wiliam my son . .a pare of *gowne kroke*^. 1891 
Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 13 Their coarse white linen 
dresses, made ■’’gown-fashion in one piece. 2822 BlachuK 
Mag. VlII. 616 The spangled *gown-piece, fancy-figured 
o’er. 1852 Mavhew Lend. Labour I. 374 The gown-pieces 
were rolled loosely together. 1627 ^^ay Lucan vir. 72 
[Cicero] In whose *gown-rule fierce Catiline did feare The 
peacefull axes. 1583 Stanyhurst AHneis (Arh.) 27 luno 
. . with mee newlye shal enter In leage with Romans, and 
^gownesept charelye tender. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 
II. III. 85 Holding her *gownskjrt in her hand. 1894 — 
Wood beyond World x. 59 She . . hastily covered up her legs 
uith her gown-skirt, C2489 Caxton Blanchardyn x\x. 61 
Vnto hym she gaffe one of her ^gowne sleue.s. 2889 T. 
Hardy Mayor Casterbridge iv, A woman with her gown- 
sleeves rolled up. 177a Ann. Reg. 213 Her legs and hands 
tied, and her *^own tail muffled over her head. 18x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xvii, I . . canna climb up to that high window 
to see sae muckle as her gown-tail. 

Hence + Go'wnist, one who is entitled to wear 
a gown ; Go*wnlet nonce-wd., a small gown. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. (2589) 120 'Those inricht 
our Gownests. 2890 Sarah Duncan Social Departure zoj 
Cuddling her small person up. in her swathing gownkt. 
Gown (gaun), V. [f. Gown sb."] 

1 . trans. To dress in a gown. 

^2485 Digby Mysl. ^2882) v. 726 Here cnlrithe vj. lorours 
in a sute gownyde with hoodes a-bowte her neckes. 1592 
Warner Alb. Eng. vir. xxxvH. (1612) 186 Empson and 
Dudley, fur’d Esquiers, more harmefuU being gown’d. 2609 
Rowlands Whole Cre^v Gossips 22 Nay lie be sworne it 
makes my purse-strings cracke.To ruffle her in her pride, and 
gowne her backe. 1700 Dryden FableSy Flcruer ^ Leaf 161 
In velvet white as snow the troop was gown'd. 2642 Tenny- 
son Gardenei^s Dan. 125 Gownd in pure while,. she stood. 
2890 Mrs. Huncerfobd Born Ccquette I. viii. 73 Should 
she elect to gown herself in the latest Paris fashions. 

trausf. zcaAytg, 2590 Spenser F. Q, ir. xii. 67 Th’ yuorie 
in golden mantle gownd. 2633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. v. ii, 
The warmer sunne his bride hath newly gown’d, a xSto 
Rossetti Dante f Circ. r. (1874) 206 The man who in Love's 
robe is gowned May say that Fortune smiles upon his lot. 

2 . intr. for rejl. To put on a gown. 

2896 Durham Univ. yrnl. XII. 81 One or two men in 
different parts of the Hall who had not gowned were politely 
requested to do so. 

(jownd, vulgar form of Goww. 

Gownde, variant of Gound Obs. 

Gowned (gaund),///. a. [f. Go'vn v. + -ed'.] 

1 . Dressed in a gown, in various senses of the word. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. r. xii. 5 A noble crew about them 

waited round Of sage and sober peres, all g’-avely gownd. 
2617 Moryson Itin. in. 171 The Venetians are gowned, ;^et 
by night going to visit their Mistresses, weare short Spanish 
cloakes. 1652 Jer. Taylor Serm./or Vearj. xvii. 215 Well 
might all the gowned Romans fear when Pompey fled, a 1764 
R. Lloyd Poetry Professors 123 These sons of gowned ease 
Proud of the plumage of Degrees. 280$ Wordsw, Prelude 
lit. (1850) 75 Happy is the gowned youth, Who only misses 
what 1 missed. 1888 A.my Levy Reuben Sachs xi. 162 Their 
gorgeously gowned and bejewelled women. 

absol. 2883 Century Mag. XXIX. 508 Shall we begrudge 
the wigged and gowned their rations of wit? 
f 2 . a. Used as the equivalent of L. togata 
{fdbttlcC), the epithet of the class of plays that 
dealt with Roman cbaiacters and incidents, b. 
Gowned war, warfare : ‘ warfare * waged in the 
law-courts. (Cf. Gown 3,4 b.) Obs. 

2640 SoMNER Antiq. Canterb. 207 One dually experienced 
in both warfares, the armed and gowned, a 1661 Holyday 
yuvenal x Shall one sweat, Whiles his gown’d comique 
scene he does repeal? 2663 Co^\■LEY Wks. (1684) to5 

The Camps of Gowned War, 

Gownsman (gau-nzman). Also 6-8 gown- 
man. [f. Gown sb. -h Man; cf. craft(s)/;ian, 
dranght(/)ma?i, sword\^s)man, etc.] 
f 1 . (Used to translate L. togdtus.) An adult 
Roman ; a Roman as distinguished from one of 
another nation. Obs. 

2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 443 He called LucuHu*?, 
Xerxes the Gownman, as if he would have said, Xerxes the 
Roman. Ibid. 959 Four years after that, he became a 
Gownman, though he were but j’oung. 

2 . One wearing the gown, or ‘dress of peace’ 
(cf. Gown jA 3 and L. logdtus);- a civilian, in contra- 
distinction to a soldier. 

2607-iz Bacon Ess., Seditions .$■ Troubles (Arb.) 414 But 
lett such one, be an assured one., holding good Coires- 
pondence vrith the gowne Men. 2643 Wither Lampo M usx 
15 The Gownman, must a Swordman, leaime to be, 1059 
T. CfocKMAN] Tully's Ofjices (1706)77 The Pubhek receives 
as much Benefit from Gownsmen. .as it doth from boldier?. 
1719 D'Urfey Pills II. 253 Let the politick Gown-mnn 
Tread the Mazes of the State. 2757 BuRKE Abndgm. Eng. 
Hist. Wks. X. 455 It was mther a military spirit, than that 
of the gownman. *759 Hume Hist. Eng, (1806) IV. lx. 516 
The soldier)’, .were more desirous of serving under a yorne 
prince of .spirit and vivacity than under a committee of 
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talking gown-men. 1849 MACAUL^Y Nisi. En^. ix. II. 485 
MiUtar>' men are seldom disposed to take counsel with 
go\vnsmen on military matters. 

3 . One who wears a gown as an indication of his 
office, profession, or standing, a. A member of 
the legal profession ; a lawyer, barrister, or judge. 

1637 May Lucan 111. 155 To play the Gowneman now He 
had forgot. 1673 Kirkman Unlucky Cit. 174 Instead of 
Gown-men pleading at the Bar, they found Sword-men 
fighting at the Barriers, a 1735 Ld.^ Lansdowne Poems^ 
Beauty ff Law 35 Was’t a vain promise and a goNvnman's 
lie? 1858 PoLsoN Laro L, 60 He was a legal monk, a 
cloistered gownsman. 

b. A member of the clerical profession ; a clergy- 
man. Now rare, 

1641 Shircey Cardinal ir. iii. (1652) 20 But let the purple 
Gownman place his cngins I' th’ dark that wounds me. 
1671 M, Bruce Good News in Evil T. {1708) 24 You will 
not haunt the companie of Betrayers of Him, call them 
Gown-men, or call them Kirk-men as they will. 1697 Van* 
BRUCH Relapse v. iii, Lory, take care of this reverend gown- 
man in the next room a little. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit, 
(1798) S3 Levite gownsmen huggxi their ignorance. _x82x 
Joanna Baillie lifetr. Le^., Cohtnthus xl, A mission’d 
gownsman o’er the sea Was sent. 1835 Macaulay Hist, 
Png'. xvi.TII, 627 A gownsman who pushed himself into a 
battle, .strongly excited William’s spleen. 

c. A member of a xiniversity ; often in contrast 
with toiv)ts?nan. Gownstnan of the foimdaiion = 
Foundationer. 

1665 Needham Medela Medic. 249 The idle sort of 
Gownmen, lazing in their Studies over the Pagan Books of 
Institutions. ^1670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws (1840) 144 
Books which are commonly read by gownmen. 1688 Smith 
in Magd. Coll. «§• Jas. II (O. H. S.) 243 Gownsmen of the 
Foundation. 1721 Amherst Terrx Fit. ii. (ed. 3) 10 The 
traiterous gown-men proceeded gradually from one corrup- 
tion to another. 1750 AV. Dodd Poems 38 The be\'y 
bright of gownsmen blythe. 2791 ‘G. Gambado’ Ann, 

Horsem. rii. (1809) 96 My dear Miss S will perhaps ride 

away with some other Gownsman. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. n. 
Poor Relations^ The distance between the gownsmen and 
the townsmen ..is carried to an excess. 1889 Jessofp 
Coming of Friars vi. 277 The townsmen soon discovered 
that the gownsmen were gainers by the new plan. 

fd. A member of a municipal corporation. Oh, 
1675 Otway Alciiiades i. i. (1687) 6 Heavy Gown-men 
clad in formal Furrs. i68z Land. Gas. No. 2656/2 The 
Mayorand Aldermen,. together with the^ Common Councel, 
and all the Gown-men of that Corporation, to the number 
of about fourscore. 

4 . Sc. « Beadsman 2 b. rare'^^. 

1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xv. 138 Our lowland beggars 
—even the gownsmen themselves, wbo beg by patent— had 
a louting, flattering way with them. 

Gowp, Sc. form of Gulp sb. and v, 

Gowpen (gau‘p§n). . 5 *^. and dial. Forms : 3 
goupynes (//.), 6-7 gopin(g, 6-9 gowpin(g, 
(8 gapen, gouppen, 9 gowpan, 7, 9 goppen), 8-0 
goupen, -in, gowpen. [a, CMH.gaupn (Norw. dial. 
^atipttySw. gdpen, Da.gievttf gievity in the Diet, of 
i8o2) = OHG. eoufana (MHG. goufen). Cf. Yep- 
SEN. > 

The original sense of the Teut. word was prob. the single 
hand hollowed, the sense of ‘double handful ’ being expressed 
by the plural. The ON. word seems to occur only as pi. ; 
in mod. Scand. dialects the sing, is used, with varying sense.} 

1 . The two hands placed together so as to form 
a bowl (t formerly//, in the same sense). Hence, 
usually, as much as can be contained in the hands 
so placed j a * double handful \ 

c 1335 Gloss. IK de Bibtesw. in Wright Voc. 147 notCy 
(Sloane MS.) Araedous les mayns, voides ou pleyns, En 
Fraunz apellom les galeyns [glossed by goupynes}. 1536 
Bellenden Boecds Nist, Scot. (1821) I. p. Iviii, Bot gevis 
ane gowpin, orelUs sum thingis mair abone the just mesure 
that they sell. 1724 Ramsay Tea-T. Misc.y South Sea Sang, 
When we came to London Town We dream’d of gowd in 
gowpings here. 1805 Macneill /'ar/. /F/tx. (1812) II. 105 
Our laird has fine houses and guineas in gowpins. 1827 
Scott Antiq. Advt., A handful of meal {called a gowpen) 
was scarce denied by the poorest cottager, xByx Gibbon 
Lack of Gold vi, He took out a gowpen of the grain. 2872 
J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. xvi. la Handsful, the full of 
the gowpens in Old English phrase. 1803 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Gowpen, the hollow of both hands placed together. 
fg. 1829 AV. Tennant (1827) 118 Flang 
frae her lap rejoicingly Goupins o’ glory down.' 

b. Sc. Laiv. A perquisite allowed to a miller’s 
servant 

/1 1765 Ebskine Inst. Law Scot, u, ix. § 19. 314 The 
sequels are the small parcels of corn or meal given as a fee 
to the servants,, .they pass by the name oi,. bannock, and 
lock, or gcnvpen. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. xiii. note. The 
expression lock, for a small quantity of., com, meal, flax, 
or the like, is still preserved, not only popularly, but in a 
legal description, as the lock and gowpen, or small quantity 
and handful, payable in tbirlage cases, as jn.town multure. 

2 . The grasp of a hand, the fist. 

1788 Picken Poems in An honest chiel .. Juste ram'd it 
la letter] in my gowpen. 18.. Tom Linn xxiii. in Maid- 
ment New Bk. Old Ball, (1844) 54 Hold me fast, let me not 
go, Or from your goupen break. 

G 0 A? 7 peiiftll(gau'penful). 5’r.andrAa/. [f. G ow- 
pen + -PUL.] A ‘ double handful ’ (see Gowpen i). 

1674-01 Ray N. C. Words ^ Gopingfull, as much as you 
can hofd in your Fist. *7^ Davidson Seasons 13 AVho for a 
knife Or penny whissle, will part wi’ their gold In gopinfu’s. 
1853 Carlyle Let. in FroudeXv^ in Lend. (1884) H. .xx. 
107 An old Russian countess yesternight sat playing Gow- 
panfuls of gold pieces every stake. 1871 Av. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb xxxiv. (1873) 193, I wudna gi’en a eoupenfu’ 
o' sheelocks for yer chance. 1887 J. Service Life Duguid 


ix. 53, 1 myself have gathered a gowpenful of flinty arro>v- 
heids on the sands of Ardeer. 

Gowrde,obs.f. Gourd jAl; var.GouRDjA^ pbs. 

Gowrie, obs. variant of Coaa’rie. 

1723 Pres. State Russia I. 336 White Shells, commonly 
called Gowries or Blackamorcs Teeth. 1777 Pennant Zool. 
lAf. 99 Cy/rcca, Gowrie. .Thfc genus is called Cyprzea and 
Veneria,.from its being peculiarf5' dedicated to A'enus. 

Gowsbery, obs. form of Gooseberky. 

Gowshe, obs, form of Gush. 

Qo'wt, variant of Galt Oh. exc. dial. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 141 Halfpence a peece for 
the goivtcs or bore pigges. 

Gowt(e, obs. f. Gout sb.^‘, var. Gout j/>. 2 and 
V. Obs. 

' GoAYylsoUght, var. Gulesought jaundice. 

Goyal, variant of Goyle. 

Goyazite (goi*azait). Mitt. [Named byDamour 
1864 after Goyas, a town in Brazil : see -ite.] Phos- 
phate of aluminium and calcium found in small 
yelloAV grains in the diamond sands. 

1884 Amer. Jrnl. Set. Ser. in. XXA^II I. 237 Damour has 
given the name goyazite to a phosphate ofalumina and Hme. 

Goyo, obs, form of Joy. 

Goyf(f, valiant of Gofe Sc. Obs., pillory. 

Goyle feoil). dial. Also 7 goilo, 9 goyal. 
A deep trench, a ravine. 

1617 "LKUzCont. Sqr.'s T. 414 Canac, his daughter, .whome 
theare hee made right perfect in the skilles of ridinge goiles, 
plaines, rufletes, dales, and hills. 1869 Buackmorc Lorna 
p, iii, We were come to a long deep ‘ goyal as they call 
it on Exmoor. 1873 ^.^mCXXXAf, 146 Dartmoor abounds 
in . . traces of a very numerous population, which - . found 
its chief occupation in streaming for tin— the ‘goyles' or 
deep trenches of their old works being everywhere visible. 
1886 in Elworthy W. Somerset Word^bk. s.v., A scramble 
down into the goyal ; a clatter up the other side. 1894 
VtZKTVAC.z'NwtTSSH Maty FenwiePs Dau. III. 123 There are 
landmarks down, and ‘ goyles ' blocked up. 

Goym, Sc. variant of Gome^. Obs. 

fGoynire. Ohr^ [ad. OF. giiinur (F. 
guigiiier), f. gttitie (F. gtiigne : see GeaN) a small 
kind of cherry.] A kind of cherry-tree. 

1573 Mascall a ri of Planting Graffing 16 The healme 
Cherrie, which is graft on the wxlde goynire (which is an 
other kinde of grate Cherrie). 

Goys, obs, form of Goose. 

f Goyster. ObsP"'- Corrupt form of Agistor. 

* 5*3 Fitzhero. Surv. 28b, And than may the kepars, 
regarders, goysters, and other oflVeers of suche forest and 
chases, haue parfyte knowledge wHat townshyppe the catell 
is of. 

Goyster, Goyt, variants of Gauster, Gote. 

Gozan, variant of Gossan. 

Gozel^, variant of Guzzle Obs. or dial., ditch. 

Gozeling, gozelyng, obs. forms of Gosling. 

Gozell (gd«*zH). dial. Also 9 gozill. [ad. F. 
groseille gooseberry or currant.] (See quots.) 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden clxxvi. 274 The black sort 
is generally called, .in English Black Currans, as other are 
Red and AVhite ; but the White are called Gozell in some 
parts of Kent, i866 Treas. Bot. 546/1 Gozell, the gooseberry 
Ribes tiva.crispa. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 
Gozill. X. Ribes rubrum. a. RibesGrossularia. 

tGo'zle, 2'. Oh. rare'-'. Cf. Guzzle [ad. 
OF. gosillier (F. gosiller) to pass as if through tlie 
throat, f. OF. gosilHer throat (F. gosier).'] intr. 

? To trickle. 

1650 Anfhropomet. 114 He that drinketh, lifieth 

up the vessel, and not touching it withfais lips, receives the 
^Yater by those little holes, the which doth gozle and make 
a pleasing noise. 

Gozzan, variant of Gossan. 

Gozzard (g^zaid). [repr. OE. ^gdshierde, with 
normal shortening of the vowel of the initial sylla- 
ble ; the literary loxvxgooseherd is due to recompo- 
sition.] Gooseherd. 

14 . . Foe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 566/34 Aucarius, a gosherde. 
(;x44a Promp. Parv, 204/1 Gosherde, aucarius, aucaria. 
177X Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1769 (1790) 10 A person called 
a Gozzard attends the flock and tw'icea day drives thewhole 
flock to water. 1773 Barrington in Phil, Trans. LXIII. 
287 The shepherd, .knows c.Ycb of them, and can swear to 
them, if they are lost ; as can the Lincolnshire gosherd to 
each goose. 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 11.240 This 
business requires the attendance of the Gozzard (Goose- 
herd) a month at least. 1893 Barinc-Gould Cheap-fack 
Z. II, 48 Why should gauhers and bankers only have double 
pay ? Why not molers and gozzards also? 

Qozzen, variant of Gosbah. 

+ Gra. int. Ohs. rare. [app. repr. Irish a 
ghriidh ‘ my dear in English books commonly 
rendered ttgra[k or Abbah.] An exclamation 
ascribed to Irishmen. 

1707 Farquhar Beaux stratagem w. r, I am your Priest, 
Gra ; and your Conscience is under my Hands. 1771 Smol- 
lett H. Clinker 24 Apr., to Sir W. Phillips, Now I believe 
you are my friend, sure enough, gra. 

Graanan (graffian), a. Anat. [f. the name of 
R. de Graaf, a Dutch anatomist (1641-73) + -ian.] 
In Graafian follicle, vesicle, one of the small sacs 
in the ovary of mammals in %Yhich the ova are 
matured. 

1841 tr. CruveilhiePs Descr. Anat. 1. 616 In the midst of 
this tissue . . the Graaflan vestdes are deposited. 1849-52 
Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 83^1. 1873 T, H. Green Introd. 
Pathol, (ed. 2) 183 Dilatation of the Graafian follicles. ( 


Grab (gTEcb), Anglo-Indian. Also 7 grob, 
8 grabb, gtirab, 9 ghurab. [a. Arab. yttrdb, 
lit. ‘ raven *, applied to a kind of galley.] A large 
coasting-vessel, drawing very little water, built 
with a prow and usually two-masted, used in the 
East (see quots. 1763, 1839). 

j68o Mobden Grog. Red. (1685) 405 The desperate attacks 
made.. by 1500 of his men in three Ships and four (3rabs. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E, India ^ P. 174 Admiral of his Fleet of 
Grobs and Boats. 1763 R, Orme Hist. MUit. Trans. Ind. 
1. 401 The grabs have rarely more than two masts, although 
some have three ;. .they are built to draw very little water, 
being very broad in proportion to their length, narrowing 
' however from the middle to the end, where instead of ^ws 
they have a prow. 1773 E. Ives Voy. 43 One Grab of.iS 

f uns, and several other yesseh. 1824 Heber Jrnl. (1828) 

, i. II Their grabs, which still have an elongated bow . . 
are often very fine vessels. 1839 H. Malcom Trav. S. E. 
Asia II. 357 Gloss., Grab, a square-rigged Arab coasting 
vessel, having a very projecting stem, and no bowsprit. It 
has two masts. 1878 Trelawny Shelley, etc. (1887) 84 A 
Persian dhow, an Arab grab, or a Chinese junk. 

b. Comb., as grab-brig, -ketch, -snow, -vessel', 
grab-service (see quot. 1867). 

1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son 1. 177 De Ruyter now 
I took me on board of an Arab “grab bng. 1790 Beatson 
j Nav, 4* Mil. Mem. II. 40 His fleet .. consisted of eight 
I *grab-ketches [etc.}. i86q Smyth Sai/oPsJYordd'k.,*Grab 
i service, country vessels first employed by the Bombay 
; government against the pirates ; afterwards erected into the 
Bombay Marine. 1806 Naval Citron. XV. 470 The *Grab 
Snow Generous Friends,, .burthen about two hundred tons. 
x8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg., Chron, 22/2 They perceived a 
*grab vessel at anchor. 

Grab sb.- [f. Gbab ».] 

1 . A quick sudden clutch, grasp, seizure, or 
attempt to seize. 

1824 De Clm'^csLS Incognito Wks. XI. 3 'The chainnan, 
unable to control his impatience, made a grab at it. 1835 
Haliburton Clockm. Ser. I. viii, He makes a grab at me, 
and 1 shuts the door right to on his wrist. 1839 Marryat 
Diary Amer. Ser. i. II. nr, I rose gently with both hands 
ready for a grab. 

b. The action or practice of grabbing. Came 
of gt'ab (? cf. sense 5 aiidgt‘ab-game in 6), policy cf 
gi'ah : in recent journalistic use often applied op- 
probriously to rapacious proceedings in political 
or commercial affairs. 

1883 Ld. Wemyss in St. Jatnes's Gas. 16 July, They, .are 
playing a game of ‘ grab ' for the farmer’s vote. 1884 Pa/f 
Mall G. 13 Sept. 3/1 The fatal inauguration of the policyof 
grab by Lord Beaconsfield in 1878. j888 Daily Netitps 
Dec. 4/8 Part of a policy called by fine people annexation 
and by common people grab. 1803 Besant Ivory Gate 236 
The selfishness of manxind as illustrated by the universal 
game of Grab, 1897 Westm. Gas. 24 Nov. 1/3 The newly 
invented game of ‘grab’ in Africa. 

2 . The thing grabbed. Sc. 

1777 Sir M. Hunter fntl. (1894) 27 Grab was a favourite 
expression among the Light Infantry’, and meant any plunder 
taken by force. 1824 Mactagcart Gallovid. Encycl., Grabs, 
little prizes. xBts-^ Jamieson, Grab,. .the number of 
objects thus seized. 

o. One who grabs ; a. A body-snatcher, rpurrec- 
tionist J b, A catchpoll, bumbailiff, policeman. 
?Obs. 

1823 Spirit Ptihl, fmls. (1824) 178 When bailiffs and ^rabs 
hunt us up in the East. 1830 S. \Vazrzn Diaty Pkype. L 

xvi. 370 Sir ^*5 dressers and myself, u-ilh an experienced 

‘ grab ’, that is to say, a professions resurrectionist— were to 
set off from the Borough. 2849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. 
XV. 123 Do you want to .. have the grabs point at us as 
swindlers? 

4 . A mechanical device or implement for clutch- 
ing or gripping objects^ (see quots.). 

*875 Knight Diet. MccJi., Grab, ,. the term is especially 
applied to devices for withdrawing pipes, drills, reamers^tc., 
from artesian, oil, and other wells. x88t Proc. Instit.Ctvtl 
Engirt. LXV. 312 A modification of the bucket [dredger] .. 
with strong curved steel arms . . to which the makers Iwve 
given the name of ‘grab’. i88x Standard 16 Nov. 2/5 inc 
accident was caused by the plate having slipped from the 
‘grab’ bywhich it was being lifted. 1893 T'lwmo JuIyiS/® 
Grain cargoes, .discharged.. by the use of hydraulw cranes 
and tubs or Priestman’s grabs. 1897 Daily News 10 SepL 0/ 5 
Hydraulic cranes drop down their ‘grabs’ into the loose 
grain in the hold of the vessel like a huge pair of 
They come up the next instant with a mouthful of abou 
three-quarters of a ton, and spit it out into a hopper. 

5 . A children’s game at cards, in vhich when two 
or more cards of equal value are on the table 
together the player who is quickest to recognize 
and ‘grab ’ them adds them to his own hand. 

6. attrib. and Comb., chiefly in the names ol 
various appliances for seizing or clutching, as 
grab-crane, -iron, -line, -machine ; also grab-hag 
{CI.S. at fancy fairs), a bag containing various arti- 
cles, into which one may dip on payment of a certain 
sum; also fig. ; grab-coup ^grab-gatne (f ) ; grab* 
game, (a) (see quot. 1859); W poh^ 

‘ grabbing * territories, etc. ; grab-hook, any nooK 
for grabbing, spec, (see quot. 1887); grab-rack© 
U.S., a disorderly scramble, in which each person 
‘ grabs * what he can. 

1879 N. V. Tribune 23 Sej 
from which every disappointr 
prize. 1^6 Harped s Mag.-, 
now resounded with the busy 
into nature's great grab-bag. 


Dl. (Cent.% It is a ‘grali-bag 
:d politician hopes to draw a 
[an. 237 The w'oodmansax 
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*Grab<ouPy modern practice of gambling, adopted by the 
losers, thus the person cheated or done^ takes his oppor- 
tunity, makes a dash at the depository of money, or such as 
may be down for the play and grabs as much as possible, 
pockets the proceeds, and fights his way out of the house. • 
sZ<jS Daily News 15 Apr. 8/2, [For sale by auction,] 30 steam, 
hand, and *grabcranes. 1859 BhKSLETrDict.Avier.y *Grab 
Game, a mode of swindling or rather stealing, practised by 
sharpers .. Bets are made., when a dispute is purposely 
planned, in the midst of which one of the confederates seizes 
or ‘grabs ’ the money at stake and runs off. The term is 
also used in a more general sense to signify stealing and 
making off with the booty. 1864 R. B. Kimball JVas he 
successful ix, 116 A bold, daring, unscrupulous man, who, 
in the language of his acquaintances, practised the gra^ 
game. 1895 Forum (N. Y.) May 265 This eventuated in 
preventing the grab-game of France. x6o8 Topsell Ser- 
pents (1658) 713 Taking up their Nets, at one place they 
did hang so fast, as without breaking they could not pull 
them out of the water, wherefore they set their *Grab-hooks 
unto them to loose them, 1887 Jefferies Field 4- Hedge- 
row (1889] 179 The grapnel kept at everj’' village draw-well 
is called the grab-hook. 1887 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept, xi/i 
Priestman’s *grab machine is now set to work to excavate 
the earth from the centre of the caisson. 1892 Stevenson 
& Osbourne Wrecker^ (ed. 2) 219 Now boss ! . . is this to 
be run shipshape? or is it a Dutch *grab-racket ? 

Gral) (greeb), V, [Corresponds to MDu., MLG. 
grabhen, mod.Sw. grabba] perh. an onomatopoeic 
modification of the root of Grip.] 

1 . trails. To grasp or seize suddenly and eagerly ; 
hence, to appropriate to oneself in a rapacious or 
unscrupulous manner. 

XS89 Rider Eng.-Lat. Diet., To Grabbe, or grabble, vide 
to graple. j8oi A. Wilson Poems Lit. Prose (1876) I. 86 
Old . . witches. . butter from churns are eternally grabbing. 
1820 J. \V. Croker in Smiles y. Murray (1891) II. xxiii. 
86, I will go to the Museum and grab them, as my betters 
have done before me. 1873 G. C, Davies Mount. ^ Mere 
xviii. 164 He grabbed it hard and fast 2878 Browning Poets 
Croisic evii, How did it happen that gross Humbug grabbed 
Thy weapons? 1881 Moan. Mag. XLV. 39 Little dark- 
brown creatures . . armed each with four needle-like talons, 
ready to grab cruelly the hand put within reach. 1888 Times 
(weekly ed.l 21 Dec. 16/3 You had done what is called 
‘grab ' that land. 1894 Forum (N. Y.) Dec. 401 John Bull 
is not habitually slow to run up his flag on any available 
spot he may safely grab. 

absol. 1841 Emerson Lect.y Man the Reformer Wks. 
(Bohn) 11 . 243 To have somewhat left to give, instead of 
being always prompt to grab. 

2 . To ‘ collar’, capture, or arrest (a person). 

tSoo sporting Mag. XVI. 26 Agreed to grab about a dozen 

old acquaintances. iSrz Lex. Balaironicum s.v.,Tbe pigs 
grabbed the kiddey for a crack. 2829 Ann. Reg. 117 He is 
sure Benning did not grab, or endeavour to collar Wickliffe, 
1845 Barham Ingol. l.eg., Bros. Birchington, My bailiff 

f rabb'd Dick when he should have nabb’d Bob. 1894 H. 

liSBET Bush Girl's Rom, 115 A very dangerous young 
criminal ..whom 1 reckon we won't be able to grab In a 
hurry. 

3 . ifitr. To make a grab or snatch at (V.S./or). 
1852 Mrs. Stowe l/ncle Tom's C.xW. 107 A slick of candy, 
which he eagerly grabbed at. *867 Trollope Chron. Barset 
1 . xxxvii. 325 She stretched out her hand to grab at the 
ledger. 1885 Af. Y. WeeklySum^'^X^y ilz. He madeajump 
for the knife and Short grabs for it at the same time. 

4 . slang. To grab on : to get along, live. 

1861 Mayhew Lend. Labour III. 139 Between the two 
I do manage to grab on somehow. 

5 . Comb . : grab-all, (iz) one who grabs everything, 
a rapacious person ; (b) a bag to carry odds and 
ends (Farmer Slang 1893). 

1872 Sjmday Times 18 Aug. 2/3 The mean and con- 
temptible grab-alls of that government which professes to 
study the people’s interest. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss 
Hags xxiii. 163 Robert Grier of Lag, who was a very grab- 
all among them. 

Hence Grabbed ppl. a., Gra*bbing vbl. sb. 

1788 W. Eden in G. Rose's Diaries (i860) I. 74 There re- 
mained merely the finding and grabbing some respectable 
office for life. 1891 Star 5 Nov. 4/1 The grabbed rights of 
way mentioned recently. 1895 Daily Ne^vs 25 Oct. 6/3 The 
Chitral principality is now within the English sphere, to 
borrow a terra which international diplomacy owes to the 
grabbing-up of Africa. 

Grablsable (grre'babT), a. nonce<vd. [f. Grab 
•v. + -ABLE.] That may be grabbed. 

1823 spirit Publ. ymls. (1824) iioThe * Old Minstrel Act 
would .. make them grabbable as rogues and vagabonds. 
1892 Sat. Rev. 12 Nov. 571/1 The southern half of Northern 
Africa is in a condition much more ‘ grabbable *, and atten- 
tion to it is specially desirable that it be not grabbed by 
other nations than England. 

Grabbe, obs. variant of Crab sbR- 
1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxx. 696 Roundish leaues, somwhat 
like the leaues of a gribblc, grabbe tree, or wilding. 

i*Gra‘bbediiess. Obs. rare"^, [A variant of, 
or an error for Crabbedness.] Unevenness. 

1563 Golding Carsar (1565) 234 b, The grabbednes of the 
top of a place to a falling grounde hath in it great aduan- 
tage. 

Grabber (gne'bai). [f. Grab z*. + -er 1 .] One 
who or that which grabs ; esp, in (or short for) the 
combination land-grabber, used chiefly in Ireland 
as a term of reproach for one who takes a holding 
from which another has been evicted. 

1859 Slang Diet., Grabbers, the hands. x88o Daily Tel. 
27 Oct. s/s A tenant farmer, whom Mr. Healy denounced 
as a land grabber. 1889 Daily Ne^vs 24 hlay s/8 He was 
questioned about boycotting and intimidation.. He had .. 
said he would not hurt a hair of the grabber's head. 


Grabble (gr^-b’!), sb. [f. Gbabble ».] 

1 1 - A grapple or struggle. To come to a grabble : 
to come to handgrips. Obs. 

X650 Cromwell Let. so^uly (Carlyle), Our bodies of 
horse . . came to a grabble with them. 

2. Angling. To Jlsh (f /re) on or ufon the grabble 
(see quots. 1726, 1787). 

1726 Gentl. A/tgler 149 To lie upon the Grabble, is when 
a running Bullet or flat Rece of Lead keeps the Line firm 
on the Bottom of the River ; so that the Link, to which the 
Hook is fastened, may play about with the Current of the 
Water. ^1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) x68 Fishing on the 
grabble is when the line is sunk with a running plummet 
fast to the bottom, so that the hook-link plays in the water. 
x86i lUiistr. Lend. News 4 May 425/1 The best way is to 
angle upon the grabble for them [eels] with a lobworm. 

Grabble (gr2e*bT),z^. Also 6-8 grable. [Corre- 
sponds to Du. grahbehn (which has been used in 
all the senses below exc. 5), a frequentative of 
grabben Grab v.] 

1 . zntr. To feel or search with the hands, to grope 
about. Sometimes to grope and grabble (cf. Du. 
grapen en grabbelen), 

1579-80 North Plutarch^ (1676) 294 Grabling all night in 
the dark, .through wild Olive Tree.*?, and high Rocks, 1581 
B. R. Herodotus 103 b, Where after they have placed hym, 
they leave hym grabling in that place, and departe their 
way. 1630 God^s Power Prov. in ChttrchilPs Collect. Voy. 
(1704) IV. 811 We were fain to grabble in the dark (as it 
were) like a blind Man for his way. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. iii. 13 lie grable for Gudgeons or fish for 
Flounders. 1640 Shirley Arcadia iii. u. Thou must stoop 
.. And grabble for’t [gold] in ground. 1658 A. Fox 
JYuriz' Surg. 1. vi. 22 To what end is it, to groap and to 
grable so much in Wounds? 171* Arbuthnot yohn Bull 
n. xiii, My Blood chills about my Heart, at the thought of 
these Rogues, with their bloody Hands grabbling in my 
Guts, and pulling out my veiy Entrails. 1727 Philip Quarll 
178 Grabling round a nautious Weed for fulsome Worms. 

Ann. Reg., Chron. 141 They continued grabbling for 
about five minutes, as if looking for something they had 
lost. 182A Hist. Murder Weare 127 He was grabbling 
about in the water with a sponge. 1841 Blackzv. Mag. L. 
3S5Towade though Hegel., is merely to grope and grabble 
and to gnaw at the root of one's own growth. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss. s.\., ‘To grabble for trout;’ f./.to grope in holes for 
them, 

b. trans. with cognate bbj. To feel (one’s w!ty). 

1627 W. D. tr, A. d' AudigiePs Tragi-eom. Hist, 37 Hee, 
being in the darke, grabling his way, with one hand upon 
the raile of the stakes [etc.]. x842 Blackie in 7 'ait's Mag. 
IX, 752 Sending the unaided pupil to grope and grabble lus 
way by the help of them [grammars, etc.] only. 

2 . intr. To sprawl or tumble about on all-fours; 
to scramble (for money, etc.). 

X736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, 1, To lie grabbling on the 
g:oMnA,humiprosiraiusjacere. 1741 Richardson 
1 . 202 k. few Scratches on his Face, which . . I suppose he 

f ot by grabbling among*tbe Gravel, at the Bottom of the 
)am. 1851 S. }vDO Margaret t.xv\i,Somtoi the boys were 
« .sent grabbling on their faces down the hill. 188B Berksh. 
Gloss. S.V., I‘ drowed the apples among the bwoys an* let 
um' grabble vor um. 

3 . * Grapple v. 8 . rare. 

183s Anster tr, Fausfus 11. i, (1887) 47 With dragons let 
the old drake grabble. 1895 £. Anglian Gloss., Grabble, to 
resist, to contend, to grapple with. 

*f 4 . trans. To handle rudely or roughly. Obs. 
1684 Drvden Disappoinivt. Prol. 60 The doughty bullies 
..Invade and grabble one another’s punk. 1687 Miece 
Gt.Fr.Dict. ii. To Grabble or handle untowardly, .. as, to 
grabble (or grope) a Wench, 1746 Exmoor Courtship 
(E, D. S.) 376 Es wont ha’ ma Tellies a grabbled zo. 1790 
J, B. Morcton IY. Ind. Isl, 146 [They] grabble, grasp and 
jostle each other to get the best. 

6. To seize, to appropriate to oneself. 

1796 Grosses Diet, Vulg, 'Tongue (ed. 3) s.v.. To grabble the 
bit ; to seize any one’s money. X857 Sir F. Palcrave 
Norm, ^ Eng. II, 581 The rich armour, .and all the precious 
articles which decked Otbo’s pavilion they grabbled and got. 
b. inir. To grab or snap at (something). 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. xo8 Every hungrj’ dog., began 
to grabble at the tempting morsel. 

Hence Grabbling vhl. sb. 

a 1654 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 99 He puts his hands in 
his Pockets, and keeps a grabling and a fumbling. 2687 
Miege Gt.Fr.Dict. 11, Grabbling,^ actiottdemanierguegue 
Chose de mauvaise grace. 1691 Tbyon Wisd. Dictates 
Pref. 2 The Grabling of the poor dark Spirit of Man after 
Truth. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, i, A grabbling, con- 
irectatio. 

Grabby (grrebi). slang. A cavalry-man’s term 
for a foot-soldier. 

1868 Whyte Melville White Rose 1 . x. 121 , 1 shouldn’t 
like to be a ‘ Grabby ’..I’d rather be a private in the cavalry 
than an officer in the regiment of fret ! 

Grace (gr^'s), sb. Also 4-5 gras(e, (4 grass, 
greace). [a. F. grdce^Tr.j iSp. gracia, Pg. gra^a, 
It. gi'azia, semi-popular a. L. gratia (1) pleasing 
quality, attractiveness, (2) favour, goodwill, (3) 
gratitude, thanks ; f. grains pleasing. Grateful.] 
I. Pleasing quality, gracefulness. 

1 . The quality of producing favourable impres- 
sions ; attractiveness, charm. Now usually with 
more restricted application: The attractiveness or 
charm belonging to elegance of proportions, or 
(especially) ease and refinement of movement, ac- 
tion, or expression, i* In i6-i7th c. occas. Pleasant- 
ness of flavour. 

1382 WvcLiF Prov. i. 9 That ther be added grace to thin 


hed. Ibid. xxii. IX Who looueth clennesse of herte, for the 
^ace of his Hppts shal han the king frend. 1390 Gower 
Conf III. 27 Her eyen. .her nase .. her redde Hppes eke,.. 
All that he seeth is full of grace. 1530 Palsgr. 35 As it 
was first written in the Romant tonge, it hath a marv'eylous 
grace. 1551 Turner Herbal i. (1568) D iv b, lliey haue in 
sauces a proper plesantnes by them selues or a peculiar 
grace as some s^ake nowe adayes. 1587 Golding De 
Momay xi. 155 Without the blacke, the white could haue 
no grace. ax6zs Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country w. i, My 
Nephew,. Had^ been a happy man had he ne'er knowne 
Whal’s there in grace and fashion. 1661 1 x)vell Hist. 
Anim, Min. 227 They are best . . eaten hot, for if cold they ' 
loose much of their grace. 1674 Playfobd Skill Mus. 1. ii, 
47 We use to say of a man that he sings with much Grace, 
or little Grace. 1693 Dryden Ep, to Congreve 19 All below 
is strength, and all above is grace. 1698 — Monum. Maiden 
Lady 8 Her limbs were formed with such harmonious 
grace. 1709 Steele 'Tatler No. 04 f i It gives new (jjrace 
to the most eminent Accomplishments. 1753 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty x. 52 There is only one precise serpentine 
line that I call the line of grace. 1785 Reid Intell. Pgivcrs 
viri, iv. (1803) 561 The last and noblest part of beauty is 
grace. 1844 Disraeli Ceningshy vi. ii, Grace, indeed, is 
beauty in action. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, ix. 186 
It is not possessed of showy-coloured flowers ; but is dis- 
tinguisheci for the grace of its foliage. X871 R. Ellis 
tr. Catullus iii. 2 Weep all men that have any grace about ye. 
2875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 15 The long speeches .. have 
never the grace and harmony which are exhibited in the 
earlier dialogues. 1888 Bryce Ame7‘. Commw. III. cvi. 539 
The Americans have gained more than they have lost by 
equality. I do not think the upper class loses in gi ace. 1890 
Boldrewood Col. Reformer 150 Miss Franksion rode 
.. extremely well, and with an unconscious grace. 

b. In a weaker sense: Seemliness, becomingness, 
favourable or creditable aspect. Chiefly in a good 
grace ; hence a bad, an ill grace, an unbecoming 
appearance. Now somewhat rare (cf. c). 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia n. (1590) 175 The same words in 
my Ladie Philocleas mouth, as from one woman to another 
(so as there were no other bodie by) might haue had a better 
grace ; and perchance haue found a gentler receipt. 1667 
Temtle Let, to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 II. 35 The first 
Pace of the War being made in Flanders, loses all the good 
Grace which the French endeavour'd to give their Invasion. 
I7XX Stef.le Spect. No, 6 4 All which is supported by no 

other Pretension, than that it is done with what we call a 
good Grace, axgs^ Burnet Oxvn y/W (1823) 1 . 334 That 
It would have a good grace in them to seem zealous for it. 
ai7Sx Bolincbroke (J.), They would have ill grace in 
denying it. 1833 Hr. Martincau Vanderput 4 * S. v. 83 
As soon as she could with any grace leave the company. 
1B56 Froude///>/. Eng. (1858) I. i. 35 Henr5^ .retired with 
a good grace from an impossible position. 1856 Lever 
Martins of Cro' M. 59S Incidents, .which came off with an 
ill-grace on the table of a Court of Justice. 

c. Hence (with mixture of branchll), with agood 
grace, with a show of willingness, as though pleased 
to do so ; with a bad or ill grace, with ill-concealed 
reluctance, ungraciously. 

1754 Hume Hist, Eng. (1761) I. viii. 170 Becket, though 
with the worst grace imaginable, was induced to comply 
with the royal mandate. 1778 Miss Burney £t/e/iHa(i 794 l 
II. 138 May I. .hope that you will pardon the ill-grace wiih 
which 1 have submitted to my dis^pointment ? 1836 

Backwoods Canada 27' When the tide mils cast anchor, and 
wait with the best grace we can. Ibid, 74 With a marvel- 
lous ill grace the men took up their oars when their load 
was completed. 2858 Dickens Lett. (18B0) II. 81, 1 submit 
with the worst grace possible. 

+ d. To do (a person, a thing) grace : to become, 
reflect credit on, set in a good light, embellish ; also, 
to do honour to. So In grace rf : in honour of. Ohs. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 239 They . . Came heere in 
grace of our solemnity. 1596 — i Hpt. I Y, 11. i. 79 Troiens 
that.. are content to doe the Profession some grace, c x6oo 
—Sonn, x.'cviii, 1 tell the Day. .thoudo'st him [the day] grace 
when clouds doe blot the heauen. Ibid, cxxxii, O, let it then 
as well beseeme thy heart To mourne for me since mourning 
doth thee grace. 1602 — Ham. 11. ii. 53 Thy scife do grace 
to them, and bring them in, x8o6 Cumberland Mem. (1807) 

I. 15s Further to do me grace, he was pleased to put into 
my hands a very., elaborate report of his own drawing up. 

2 . An attractive or pleasing quality or feature, 
f Formerly often in phrase and graces. 

1340 Ayenb. 79 Zuyche guodes and zuiche graces wj’houte 
doh ofte kuead. a 1450 A'«/. de la Tour (1868) 91 No 
woman shulde be proude of the goodesand graces that God 
hathesenther.‘i692DRYDENA‘/<’/?///?rrtDcd., The nice touches, 
which give the best resemblance, and make the graces of 
the picture. 1741 Richardson Pamela (ed. 3) II. 257, 

I never before saw so young a Lady sbine forth with such 
Graces of blind and Person. 1749 Smollett Regicide i. 
vi. Possess’d of ev’ry manly grace. 1798 Ferriar Eng. 
Historians 236 The affectation of unattainable graces only 
adds distortion to clownishness. ^ 1836 Sir H. Taylor 
Statesman xxxi. 237 It is a grace in flattery so to let fall 
your compliments as that [etc.]. iZ 83 Bn\’CE Afuer. Comntw. 

I. vii.97 Washington.. cultivates the graces and pleasures of 
life with eminent success. 

fb. quasi-r<?;;^n Something that imparts beauty; 
an ornament ; the part in which the beautyof a thing 
consists. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, ii. Prol. 28 By their hands, 
grace of Kings must dye. 1645 'Ew.viu Mem. (1857) L 
A noble piece of architecture. .which is tlie grace ot 
whole Corso. 1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magick \x. vii, 238 
Curl'd Hair seems to be no small Grace and Ornament to 
the Head. 2700 Dryden Flower fy ^ spreading 

laurel stood. The grace and ornament of all the w^. ^ 

c. A procedure, attitude, etc. adopted with anew 
to grace. Obs, exc. in airs and graces, affectations 
of elegance of manners. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 76 It is a common grace of some, to 
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vse some words or sentences of scripture insteed of iests ana 
prouerbs in their common talke. 1608 Rowlands Humors 
Lookin^'Gt. 21 Then forth they goe after the drunken pace, 
Which God he knowes was with a reeling grace. 1848 
Thackeray Vau. Fair'xxv\xy Old Sir Pitt.. chuckledat her 
airs and graces, and would laugh hy the hour together at 
her assumptions of dignity and imitations of genteel life. 

3. Mils. An embellishment consisting of ad- 
ditional notes introduced into vocal or instru- 
mental music, not essential to the harmony or 
melody. (Cf. grace-noie in sense 2 1 b.) 

1657 R. Licon Bnrbadoes (1673) 32 No Graces, Double 
Reli^hes, Trillos, Gropos, or Piano forte’s, but plain as a 
packstaff. 1659 C. Simpson Division Viol. 9 Graces done 
with the Fingers, are of two sorts: viz. smooth and 
sliaked. Ibid.^ In ascending, it makes that Grace which 
we cal! a Plain-beat. 1674 Pi-ayford Skill Mus. i, 38 
Those excellent Graces and Ornaments to the good manner 
of singing, which we call Trills, Grupps fete.]. 1806 Call- 
coTT Mns. Gram. vi. 61 The principal Graces of Melody are 
the Appoggiatura, the Shake, the Turn and the Beat. 186S 
E.ngel Hat. Mus. iii. irS The bagpipe tunes of-the Scotch 
are full of graces. 1878 F. Taylor in Grove Did, Mus.l. 
43 The agremens or graces peculiar to Old English music. 

4. Mythology. One of the sister-goddesses (— L. 
Gratis^, Gr. Xdpircy) regarded as the bestowers of 
beauty and charm, and portrayed as women of 
e.xquisite beauty. Usually spoken of (after Hesiod) 
as three in number, Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 115 She shalbe a grace To 
fy!I the fourth place. 1590 — F, Q, i. i. 48 And eke the 
Graces seemed all to sing, Hymen IS Hymen J dauncing 
all around. 1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. 1. ii. 257 Had I a sister 
were a Grace, or a daughter a Goddesse, hee should take 
his choice. 1624 Massinger ParL Love ii. iii, To swear 
that Venus leads The Loves and Graces from the Idalian 
green. 1632 Milton VAlUp'o 15 Euphrosyne .. Whom 
lovely Venus, at a birth, With two sister Graces more, To 
ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 1675 Cotton Burlesque upon 
Burl. 108 Thy Mistress Venus, and the Graces. ^1721 Prior 
Celia to Damon 46 On this forehead. .The Loves delighted, 
and the Graces play’d. 3780 Cowper Progr. Err. 337 The 
Graces too . . Felt each a mortal stab in her own breast. 1847 
Tennyson Priuc. u. 23 The Muses and the Graces, group’d 
in threes, Enring’d a billowing fountain in the midst. 

irans_f. 1802 Mrs. Janf. West In/idel Father I. 88 Lady 
Languish, the beauty of the year . , softness, susceptibility, 
and an affectation of weakness almost to fragility, were the 
distinguishing traits of this reigning grace. 2830 J. G. 
Strutt S^lva Brit, 53 These three graces of the forest form 
a group within sight of the house. 1846 iMrs. Gore Eng. 
Char, 1x852) 40 The three black ^ces— law, physic, and 
divinity, .claim her successively as their own. x886 Ruskin 
Proeterita I, 322 [Taglioni) the Grace of her century. 

6. The graces («F. le jeu des grdees ) : a game 
played with hoops and pairs of slender rods, so 
called (according to Littre) because it develops 
graceful movement of the arms. 

One of the players takes a hoop upon two rods, held one 
in each hand ; he then draws the rods rapidly across each 
other, with the effect of sending the hoop into the air to be 
caught by another player on his pair of rods. 

1842 A. Combe Priuc. Physiol, (ed. ii) 185 I'he play 
called the graces Is also well adapted for expanding the 
chest, and giving sitength to the muscles of the back. 1855 
in OaiLviE, Suppl. [2871 M. Collins Mrq. fy Merck, III, 
vii. 189 The younger members, .were laughing over a game 
of Us Graces.] 

H. Favour. 

6. Favour, favourable or benignant regard or its 
manifestation (now only on the part of a superior) ; 
favour or goodwill, in contradistinction to right or 
obligation, as the ground of a concession. Some- 
what arch, -f* Of grace ; as a matter of favour and 
not of right, f /« grace of\ in favour of, for the 
benefit of. (Cf. sense 14.) 

c 1275 Lay. 6616 Ware he mihte of his men eni grace finds. 
a 1300 Ctirsor M, 5425 If i [Jacob, addressing Joseph] euer 
fand grace wit he* <^^ 33 ® K. Brunnc Chron. (1810) 62 
Harold . . had he kynge’s grace. 2362 Langl. P. PI, B. 
xii. 224 If men it wol aske..and bidden it of grace. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) V. 34 He moste get grace of him and 
leve to go. 1480 CAXTONC/irij;/. Eng. ccxiiii. 293 The kyng 
for hir manfulnesse and of his grace toke hir quarel in to his 
honde. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (1546) B b, 
They haue rather merited pardon by theyr ignoraunces, 
then praysyng or grace by theyr wysedome. 1577 Fenton 
Gold. F.pist. 29^ Alexander Seuerus published a lawe in 
grace of the Christians. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. lx. 39 Is not 
great grace to helpe him over past, Or free his feet that in 
the myie sticke fast? 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol.v.xx. § 3 
Through meere voluntarie grace or beneuolence. 1623 
Massinger Dk. Milan iv. ii, All the grace I hitherto have 
done you was bestowed With a shut hand. 1652 H. Cocan 
tc.Scudery' 5 Ibrahim lit. v. 108 Having received it of grace 
from the hand of your enemy. 1677 Dryden Prol. Circe 28 
Perhaps, if now your grace you will not grudge He may grow 
up to write, and you to judge. 1700 — Flower fy Zto/sjS 
Of her grace she gave her maid to know The secret meaning 
of this moral show. 1709 Prior /mil. Anacreon, The Herd 
of Criticks I defie. - Regardless of their Grace, or Spight. xSzt 
Scott Kenilw. xvii, The marks of grace which Elizabeth from 
lime to time shewed to young Raleigh, 1878 M. A. Brown 
Nadeschda 56 Prince wladmir looked with grace Upon the 
old and tried retainer. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 409/2 The 
• Treasury, though professing to make some acknowledg- 
ment by way of grace for inventions adopted by the Crown, 
has [etc.]. 2891 Law Rep., Weekly Kotes -jZlx The appli- 
cants came td the Court for an act of grace, and they 
must take it on prox>er terms. 

b. Said with reference to God. (See also 11 a.) 

rxi7S Lamb. Horn, 49 Godalmihtin haueS isceaweS us 
wel muchele grace, a 1300 Cursor M. 17095 God. .send us 
space al of his grace, ur wranges here to right, c 2330 


King of Tars 910 • orth wente Sir Cleophas, To the court 
thorw godes gras, ctepbo Fortescue Abs. Lim, Mon, 
xii. (1885) 239 God. .gyff hym grase to augmente is reaume. 
XS83 Stubbes Anat, Abus, 11. (1882) x How farre purpose 
you to trauell this way by the grace of God 7 1585 I*. 
Washington tr. Nickolays V^, xvji. vii. 40 b, Untoo the 
scconde time, in which (5'f ood give me^ gnice) shalbe 
described [etc.]. x6s5-6x Walton Angler iv. (ed. 3) 76 A 

grace of God lie give you a SUlibub of new Verjuice. 1864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 290 Annie, this voyage by the grace of 
God Will bring fair weather yet to all of us, 2872 A. Lang 
Eall.pf Lyr. Old France is Aleck not at us that so feeble 
be. But pray God pardon us out of His grace. 

c. Hence in phrase 6y the grace of God (tr, L. Dei 
gratic^i appended to the formal statement of the 
titles of sovereigns, and formerly also of ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries; perh. with mixture of sense ii a. 

1495 in Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 55 James, be the 
^grace of God kinge of Scottis. c zsz^ Du Wls Inirod. Fr. 
tn Pahgr. 1019 Henry by the grace of God lyveng kyng 
victorious [etc.]. i6ti Bible Ded., lames by the grace of 
God King of Great Britaine. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. i. 
ii,‘ Louis, King by the Grace of God. 

't'd. Save your grace", an apologetic phrase = 

* may it not displease you *, by your leave Ohs. 

€ 1386 Chaucer Melib, 7 204 Whereas ye se>m that alle 
wommen been wikke, Sauc youre grace certes ye despisen 
alle wommen in this wyse. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 92 
After my feble witte me thinke, saue ])aire grace, |>at it es 
mykill mare. 

0. By grace ofx by virtue of, 'thanks to’. 

1852 Brimley Rss., Esmond 2$^ The Chevalier _St. George 
. .misses being James the Third . . by grace of his own ex- 
ceeding baseness- 

f f. Hard grace x displeasure, ill-will, severity. 
(See also sense 10.) Obs, 

c 1384 Chaucer H, Fame iii. 496 This Eolus, with harde 
grace, Held the wyndes in distresse. c 1386 — Somht. T. 
520 Lo sires quod the lord with harde grace Who herd euere 
of swich athynger now? — Can. Veom.ProI.^T.tz^'Xha^ 
chanoun took his cole with harde grace, 

7 . The condition or fact of being favoured, f/w 

grace, in favour {obs.), \ {A person's) grace, good 

grace (obs.), now only, after Fr. idiom, {a person's) 
good graces \ (his) favour and good opinion. 

1465 Bury /K/ 7 /r (Camden) 24 That he stonde welle and 
cler m the kynggez grace, c 1477 Caxton yason 64 b, 
Ve shewe well howe that aboue all other ye haue me 
in your grace. 4x489 — Blanchardyn xli. 153 Ajid how 
he was in her goode grace, and she lyke w>'se in his. 2585 
PuTTENHAM Eng, PocsU I. vi. (Arb.) 27 This [the custom 
of Princes] brought the ryming Poesie in grace. 1596 
Drayton Leg, Pref., In Pierce of Gaveston there is given to 
the Minions and Creatures of Princes, a very faire warning, 
to use their Grace with their Royall Patrons, modestly. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado u. i. 32 Till all graces be in one woman, 
one woman shall not come in my grace, c 1620 Fletcher 
False^ One it. t, The red Phai-salian feilds.. Where killing 
was in grace, and wounds tverc glorious. ^ 1670 Cotton 
Espernoti iii. x, 498 He would nol however in return offer 
him hlsgood Graces. [Sidettote] Not otherwise to be rendred 
without spoiling the sense. 1672 Dryden Marr. h la Mode 
It. i, A gentleman .. who understands the grand monde so 
well . . may pretend to the good graces of a lady. 2675 
Evelyn 4I/4W. {1857) II. no A sprightly young lady, much m 
the good graces of the family, xyix Steele Sped. No. 76 f 4 
The Men themselves shall think thus meanly or greatly of 
themselves, as they are out or in the good Graces ofa Court. 
1727 Golden Hist. Ind, Hations \ x2 Adario . . resolved . . to 
recover the good Graces of the French. 1757 Foote A uthor 
I. Wks. 1799 I. 133 The booksellers have., refused to employ 
me; you, Sir, I hear, are in their graces. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiL III. 221 The one who had the largest share of 
James’s good graces seems to have been Cartwright. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt, ii. xiii. (1865) 1 . 124 Their progress, .m 
the grace of Karl, xvas something extraordinary. 1875 J owett 
Plato (ed. a) III. 304 These gentlemen , .do not seem to be in 
your good graces. sBBz Macm. hfag. XLVJ, 65/2 The band 
. .and the guard of honour ..ran each other hard for the first 
place in the islanders’ good graces. 

8 . An instance or manifestation of favour ; a 
favour conferred on or offered to another. 

1297 R. Glouc. {Rolls) 6503 He [Canute], .bojte on h® vaire 
grace hat \r louexd him scndc. 13.. Guy Wartv. (A.) 1058 
He . . honked god of hat gras. 1390 Gowek Cm/, III, 37 
Siche it so is, 'I hat Lazar may nought do me this. .1 wolde 
pray an other grace. 1470785 Malory Arthur x. ii, Thou 
hast a fayre grace of me this daye, that I shold rescowe the. 
1603 Knolles //k/. Turks {1621) 4$ Andronicus. .proudly 
rejected the graces offred. 2659 B. Harris ParwaCs Iron 
Age SOI This Peace tvas received by all the SuWeets of the 
King, as a speciall grace sent them from God. 2859 
Tennyson Elaine 381 Do me this grace, my child, to have 
my shield In keeping till I come. X871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
Ixvi. 72 A grace I here implore thee, if any Word should 
offend, 

b. An exceptional favour granted by some one in 
authority, a prinlege, a dispensation. Obs. exc. 
Hist. Expeciative grace (see Expectativp a. 1 a). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5128 If thou scape yit, atte lasle, Fro 
Love . . Certeyn, I holde it but a grace. 15^ Act 1 i|- 2 
Phil.'^- M. c. 8 § 33 Dispensationsand Graces given by such 
Order as the publick Laws of the Realm then approved. 
2587 Fleming Contn. Hotinshed III, 362/2 The highest 
ponlife or bishop granted these foresaid graces to father 
Robert Persons & Edmund Campion. 2652 Hobbes 
Leviath. (1839)30 The benefit which a sovereign bestoweth 
on a subject, for fear of some power and ability he hath to 
do hurt to the commonwealtb,ar«notproperlyre\vards; for 
they are not salaries .. nor are they graces. 2697 Dryden 
VEneid vi. 196 But, to return and view the chcarful Skies, 
..To few great Jupiter imparts this Grace. 2777 Burkf. 
Let. A/airs Amcr. Wks. III. 265 To protect the king's 
loyal subjects, and to grant to them.. the common rights of 
nien, by the name of graces? 2824 Svo. Smith Wks. 


(1859) n. 55/2 Charles I. took a -bribe of 220,000/. from his 
Irish subjects, to grant them what in those days were called 
Graces, but in these days would he denominated the 
Elements of Justice. 2827 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) i. 
yi. 339 It was resolved to announce certain intended graces 
in the speech from^ the throne. 2848 Wharton Law Lex.^ 
Grace, a facultj^, license or dispensation, 2878 Lecky Eng. 
in iZth C. II. vi. 215 These Graces, the Irish analogue of 
the Petition of Rights. 

f c. Permission to do something ; leave. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 26285 pan mai his biscop do him grace 
wijf to tak wijt hir to Hue. c 2400 Rom. Rose 4080 No man 
mo into this place Of me to entre shal have grace. 42400 
Desir. Troy 826 Wold ye craunt me your grase goodly to 
wende, I wold boune me to batell. 24. . SirBeucs (Pynson) 
2379-f pTbere shal no man haue grace.. Agaynst my wylto 
lye me by Nor do me shame nor velany ! 

■ f d. A jnark of divine favour, a mercy. Ohs.~^ 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxu. 31 It was a fajTe grace 
that ihe Kynge had nat ben taken. 

fe. A gratuity or 'douceur’. Ohs. 

2769 S. Paterson Another Trav. II. 144 An English 
coachman, postboy, or waterman, generally expects some 
grace from the passengers, over and above his fare. 

9. In University language, a. f Originally, a 
dispensation, granted by the Congregation ofa Uni- 
versity or by some Faculty in it, from some of the 
statutable conditions required for a degree. As in 
the English universities the full periormance of 
such conditions ceased to be enforced, the ‘grace’ 
came to be an essential preliminary to any degree. 
Hence the word has now the sense : b. The leave 
of Congregation to take a degree, e. Other 
decrees of the Governing Body, being very often 
dispensations fjom the permanent statutes, were 
sometimes styled graces, and at Cambridge ever}* 
such decree is called a Grace of the Senate. . d. In 
mod. use, the term is also applied to the permission 
which a candidate for a degree is required to obtain 
from his College or Hall. 

24 . . Kom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 729/42 Komitia domoruni ei 
reruvt ecclesiasticarum, Hcc gracia, a grace. 2529 Acl 
21 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 22 Doctours, and Bachelers of 
Dyvynyte [etc.] which shalbe admytted to any of the iaid 
Degrees by any of the Unyversitees of this Realme and 
nat by Grace onely. 1573 Harvey Lelter-bk. {Camden) 2 
Mr. Nuce was rcquesiid to put up our graces the ne^t 
morning. 2623 in Crf. <5* Times /as, / (1849) II. 40S 
'Ihey fay, it was a stolen congregation, and yet he got 
his grace but by three votes. 2665 J. Buck in G. Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge (2841) App. B. 66 Then a Bedel carrieth 
all the Graces that passed unto the Proctors. 1709 Hearne 
Collect . ( 0 . H. S.) II. 204 His grace was denied. 274* 
in Fowler Hist. C. C. C. ( 0 . H. S.) 280 Every Under- 
graduate of the Foundation before his Grace is proposed, 
shall be examined publicly. iSat G. Peacock Stat. Cam- 
bridge 22 When graces w’ere submitted by the chancellor 
to ine approbation of the senate, the proctors collected 
the votes and announced the decision. i88a L. Campbell 
Life MaxwellpCxx. 348 The Chair of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Cambridge was founded by a Grace of 
the Senate on 9th. Feb. 1871. 1887 Cambridge Uutv. 
Calendar 2 Except suppjlicats for degrees, no Grace can be 
offered to the Senate WTihout three days pre\ ious notice. 
1898 Oxford Unix'. Calendar 73 [Conditions required for 
degree?] The Grace or consent of the Candidate’s College 
or Hall . . and of Congregation, which depend upon his con- 
duct and character. 

irons/ 1600 Holland Livy xxit. x. (1609) 437 
forme of wordes was the bill propounded unto the people. 
Pleaseib it you, that this grace may passe and the thing 
done with your assent in this wise? 

f 10, The share of favour allotted to one by 
Providence or fortune ; one’s appointed fate, 
destiny, or lot ; hap, luck, or fortune (good or 
haA),' Hard gi'ace, evil grace, a sorry grace: (a stroke 


of) ill luck (cf. sense 0 f). Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7492 Jut was willames grace ^ulke 
day so god pat he nadde no wounde. 13.. Coer de L. 2 
Lord Jesus.. Suche grace and v3’cforye Thou sente to 
Kyng Rychard. 41320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 658 For that 
schild, that naked was, Mani bade th’emperice evel 
4x330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 181 Richard oste forth 
ran, & grace bifor him ford, Auht jornes he van with m 
be Sarazins lond. Philip bat per lay to spede had he 
no grace. 13 .. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 24S0 Wylde wayez 
in J>e W’orlde Wowen now rider, On Grj’Ugulet, pal r® 
grace hade geten of his lyue. 41374 Chaucer Troyius •* 
713 Nomore harde grace May silte on me, for-w hi tjo 
space. 41380 Sir Fcrtimb. 3592 Par hadde be 
yule grace, For of dede men fay fmd pe place, & 
gunne to fle. i ” ~ 
blow this folk t 

Peter I quod he, n- H4iiuc -.•t” , 

Gaxv. 687 A faire grace yit fel him s^va, Al if it smate ns 
hors in twa, And his spors of aither hele. That himself passe 
so wele. 42450 Lonelich Grail Iv, 4E6 
thorwgh bothe hypes I-Maymedwas attebataylle OrKom , 
swich was his gras. ?4 2475 Sqr. lenve Degre 276 Ye mus 

. .ryde through many a peryTlous place, As aventerous num 

to seke your grace. 2513 More Rich. ///Wks. 35/2^“"' 
beih, whose fortune and grace was after to bee yuen • 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (2858) I. 9 In thair passage [tii J 
mony perrell fand. .Sic wes ihair grace git baif tha , 
all. 1562 Child-Marriages 80 Further b^’nce dcmaundiu 
why she did . . play ihe hoore : she answeris, ‘ her grace v 
no better*. 2592 Shaks. TxvoGent.iu. i. J46,I-*Doe curs 
the grace, that with such grace hath blest them. 

11. In scriptural and theological language, 
a. the grace cf God OT free gjace). The free 

and unmerited favour of God as manifested in the 
salvation of sinners and the bestowing of blessings. 
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Doctrines of grace : by Calvinists applied esp. to 
the doctrines of election, predestination, etc. For 
Covenant^ Dispensation^ Throne of grace, see the 
respective words. 

aizzS Le^. Kath. 298 He .. of his grace maheSham 
ha beon eche. a 1300 Cursor 21627 P® grace o godd es 
gret and gode. C1300 Harrow. Hell 24,1 Loverd, for thi 
muchele grace, Graunte us in heovene one place I 1382 
Wyclif 'J'ittis ii. ii The grace of God . . hath apperid to 
alle men, techinge [etc.], c 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1009 
pe grace of god him calde par to. 1613 Purckas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 306 Holding that they are saved by Merit, without 
Law or Grace. 1675 Baxter CatA. Theol. n. i. 263 Is there 
anything that more..destroyeth the honour of free grace. 
1781 CowpER Expostul. 213 But grace abused brings forth 
the foulest deeds. 1863 A. Raleigh Quiet Resting PI. viii. 
(1865) 145 Grace .. the free and unmerited favor of God. 
1S7S Manning Mission H. Ghost ii. 35 The word grace 
signifies the free and gratuitous operation of God. 

“I Used for : The source of grace, God, 
x6oi Shaks. AlVs Well i. iii. 226, I will tell truth by ^ace 
it self 1 sweare. Ibid, 11. i. 163. 1605 — Macb. v. viii. 72 
This, .by the Grace of Grace, We will performe. 

b. The divine influence which operates in men 
to regenerate and sanctify, to inspire \'irtuou5 im- 
pulses, and to impart strength to endure trial and 
resist temptation. Often spoken of as the grace 
of Godi of our Lord, of the Holy Spirit, or as im- 
parted through the sacraments j also, in Roman 
Catholic use, as proceeding from the Virgin Mary. 

Used with many defining words, usually translations from 
scholastic Latin. Prevenient grace : the grace which pro- 
duces the repentance and faith without which the grace 
cannot be received. Sufficient grace', the 
grace which (merely) renders the soul capable of performing 
a supernatural act, in contradistinction to efficacious grace, 
the grace which really effects the end for which it is given. 
For means of grace, saving grace, see Means, Saving 
ppi. a. The grace of Orders (see quot. 1869). 

CX200 Vices 4 ' 23 Durh godes grace pu hes haf^t 

forsaken, c izzo Bestiary ijg Durg grace off ure drigtin. 
a 1225 St. Mar/ier. 2 pe grace of ben hoU gost. a 1240 
Lofsong in Cott. Horn, 207 Ich halsi pQ pet Su bi*seche him 
. .purh pe grace of fuluht. a 1300 Leg, Rood (1871) 32 To 
Salomon heo com. .poru grace pat our lord liire 3ef. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xix. 6 Ilkau..pat is enoynt with pe grace 
of pe halygast. 1382 WvtxiF 2 Cor. xiii. 14 The ^ace of 
oure Lord Ihesu Crist, .be with 50U alle. i^oo-ao Dunbar 
Poems xlvii, 8| Is non but grace of God I wiss, That can in 
jewth considdir thiss. 1535 Coverdale xvili. 27 He 
nelped them moch which beleued thorow grace. 1538 Bale 
Whan we went to Berye And to our lady of 
grace. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v, iv. 40 Chosen from aboue 
jiy inspiration of Celestiall Grace, ^678 Barclay Apol. 
Quakers (X841) 284 The way wherebjr Christ helpeth, 
assisteth, and worketh with us is by hts grace, atjoo 
Drydes Creator Spirit 13 Plenteous of grace, descend from 
high. Psalms v. ii. On Thee, O God of Purity, 

I wait for hallowing Grace. X84X B’ness Bunsen in Hare 
Life II. i. 18 That you may have grace to make the use in- 
tended of the present bitter dispensation. 1869 Haooan 
Apost, Sites, i. (T879) 13 A bellei in the grace of Orders*, 
i. e. in the necessity, and in the spiritual effectiveness, of a 
proper formal ordination. 1873 Browning Red Colt. Ni.- 
Cap 226 They wanted faith. .The many get their grace and 
go their way Rejoicing. 

c. The same regarded as a permanent force, 
having its seat in the soul. 

c 1325 Song Passion 52 in 0 . E. Misc. (1872) 198 Marie ful 
of grace. 1340 Hampole Pr. loii For ilk man sal 

hafe par a place To wone ay in ioy, pat here has grace, 
X382 WvcLiF Luke i. 28 The aungel gon yn to hir seide, 
Heil, ful of grace. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 135 
In cases of this nature, gr.ace is best tried. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. II. 123 There is no Grace, where there is no fear of 
God. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility iii. 158 By grace . . I 
understand .. the inward operation of God’s spirit super- 
naturally assisting our natural faculties. 1821 Wordsw. 
Sonn., Eng. Reformers in Exile, Blest Is he who can, by 
help of grace, enthrone The peace of God within his single 
breast ! 1871 JIorley Vollaire {jSZ 6) 2 They realised life 
as a long wrestling with unseen and invincible forces of 
grace, election and fore-destiny. 

Personified. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxil. 1x3 With greit- 
ing glaid be than come Grace, With wourdis sweit saying 
to me. X784 CowpER Tiroc. 30 Umpire in the strife That 
Grace and Nature have to wage through life. 

d. The condition of one who is under such divine 
influence. More fully a slate of grace. Also in 
to fall from grace (see Fall v. 1 c). 

1382 Wyclif Gal. v. 4 Je that ben lustified in the lawe han 
fallen awey fi-o grace. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxiil. 13 
Bend up thy saill, and win thy port of grace. 1502 Ord. 
Cryslen Men (W. de W. 1506) i. vi. 51 These holy persons 
the wliiche . . were deed in the estate of good grace. 1632 
Lithgow Trav.i.jThe flying fi^om evil, is a flying to grace. 
1643 [AngjerI Lane. Vail. Achoriz Many of them have 
proved practicall Arminians, practising.falHng from Grace. 
1754 Sherlock Disc. viii. I. 247 For all the Children of 
God are in a state of Grace. 1852 Robertson Lcct. Ep. Cor, 
xlvi. (1863) 345 A state of grace is the slate in which all 
men are, who have received the message of salvation which 
declares God’s goodwill towards them. 

e. An individual virtue or excellence, divine in 
its origin. Also in phr. to have the grace (to do 
something) : cf. sense 13 b. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 26 Sypyn of pe twelue 
poyntes of sbryfte And of pe twelue gracys of here 3yue. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 10062 perfore is she called in places Modir 
of pile and of graces. 1537 Inst. Chr. Man in Formul. 
Faith (1836) 49 Gifts and graces I knowledge and profess 
that they proceed from this Holy Spirit, a 1628 Preston 
Effiectual Faith {1631) 112 There is no grace that God 
mves but he hath tr>-als for it afterward. 1641^ Hinde 
y. Brtten xx.viv. 108 They that have the grace to live unto 


the Lord, shall never [etc.]. 1642 R€k;ers Naaman Ep. 
Ded. I The Graces of Selfe-deniall and Faith are like those 
two pillars of lachtn and Boaz. 1844 LlNCARD- 4 f<^/^^^S'iZ.r. 
Ch. (1858} II. i. 14 The dignity and graces of the priesthood 
were conferred by prayer. 1852 Robertson Leet, Ep. Cor. 
XXV. (1863) ^^3 A grace is that which has in it some moral 
quality. 1875 E. White Life in Christ ill. xx. (1876) 294 
It leads to a general acknowledgement of worldly virtues as 
Christian graces. 

12. Year of grace*, a year as reckoned from the 
birth of Christ, arch. 

[After med, L. anno grafix, used by chroniclers (e. g. Ger- 
vase of Canterbury a 1200) ; cf. annosalutis. Anno Domini.] 

X297 Glouc. vRolIs) 7838 po deide he in pe of grace 
a pousend . , & four scxire & seuene. X303 K. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 3 pe yeres of grace fyl pan to be A pousynd 
and pre hundrede and pre. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) 
V. 363 The 5ere of grace seven hondred jere and fiftene. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 The yere of grace a 
thousand, CCCC. ixxiij. x^3 KNOLLEs/fiV/. Turks ^6 He 
departed the thirteenth of February in the yeare of Grace 
1163. 1897 Literature II Dec. 233/2 At the present year of 
grace we have had published but ten of these parts. 

13. In senses iransf. or Aveakened from ii. 

»}"a. In things: Beneficent virtue or efficacy. 
Grains of grace *. seeds endowed with some whole- 
some quality. Ohs. 

a 1300 K. Horn 571 pe stones beopof suche grace.. pat pu 
ne schalt in none place Of none duntes beon ofdrad. %a 1366 
Chaucer R om. Rose the stoon hadde suche a grace, 

That he was slker in every place, c 1450 Holland Ilowlat 
iii, Granes of grace, Mendis and medicyne for mennis all 
neidis, X592 Shaks. Rom. 4- ful. 11. iii. 15 O mickle is the 
powerfull grace that lies In Plants. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
tr. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies i. iii. 13 The workes of God 
haue (I know not what) secret and hidden grace and vertve. 

b. In persons: Virtue; an individual virtue; 
sense of duty or propriety; esp. in phrase to have 
the grace (fes do something): cf. sense 11 e. 

X530 Compend. Treat. (1863) 56 They have no grace 
one to beware of another. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv, 
165, I think the Boy hath grace in him, he blushes. 
t6oo — A. y. L. III. iv. 2 Haue the grace to consider, that 
teares do not become a man. 1605 — Macb. iv. iii. 91 The 
King-becoming Graces, As lustice, Verity [etc.]. 1652-62 
Heylin Cosmogr. ni. (X673I 60/2 For matters of Religion 
the People of this Land were privilcdged above all others, 
had they had the grace to make good use of it. 1667 Pepys 
Diaty 30 Dec., Captain Cocke .. would have borrowed 
money of me; but I had the grace to deny him. 1706 
Stanhope Paraphr. III. 444 Only One poor bamaritane of 
the whole Number had the Grace to comeback, c 1780 Parr 
in E. H. Barker Parriana (1829) II. loi Markham shewed 
some grace in his neutrality. 1781 Cowper Expostul. 79 They 
had the grace in scenes of peace to show The virtue they had 
learned in scenes of woe. x8x6 Scott Anti^. vi, He blushes 
again, which is a sign of grace. x8st Loncf. Gold. J..eg. 
III. Square in front Cathedral 78 In the church . , will be 
represented a Miracle-Play ; and I hope you will all have 
the grace to attend. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 14, 

1 put my patronage away for another occasion, and had the 
grace to be pleased with that result. 

14. Favour shown by granting a delay in the 
performance of an action, or the discharge of an 
obligation, or immunit}' from penally during a 
specified period ; as in <7 day's, fosinighVs, mo- 
ment's, etc, grace. Year of Grace (at the Uni- 
versities: see quot. 1726 ). Time of grace, a close 
time (for beasts of the chase). Day of grace (Theol.), 
the period allowed for repentance. 

17x1 Hearne Collect, (O. H. S.) HI. 126 Mr. Greenwood 
had a year’s Grace. 1726 Amherst Terrx Fil.xl. 212 When 
a college-living falls, the person chosen to succeed . . is 
allow’d a year of grace (as it is call’d), at the end of which 
lie must resign either his living or his fellowship, as he 
thinks best. x8ox Strutt Sports 4- Past. i. i. 17 The time 
of grace begins at Midsummer, andlastelhto Holyrood-day. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. IV, 775 A fortnight’s 
grace was allowed. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 681. But he 
pursued her, calling, ‘Stay a little 1 One golden moment's 
grace 1 ’ 1878 J. P, Hoprs fesus x. 38 Your long day of 
grace is gone. 1895 Marie Corelli Sotrows Satan v. 
(1897) S3» ^ give you a day’s grace to decide. 

b. Comm. Days of grace, the period (in England 
3 days) allowed by law for the payment of a bill 
of exchange, after the expiration of tlie term for 
which it is drawn. Similarly, the period allowed 
for the payment of a premium of insurance or the 
like, after the date at Avhich it is said to be due. 

In present practice, the date at which a bill is »id to be 
due IS the last of the ‘ days of grace Thus a bill payable 
‘60 days after sight * is due (in England) on the 63rd day 
after acceptance, and if it is discounted the discount is cal- 
culated to that day. 

a 1731 Dc Foe Eng. Tradesman (1732) I. xxv. 360. 1767 
Blackstone Comm, II. 469, 1780 T, Jefferson Con’. 

Wks, 1859 I. 261, I suppose, that your drafts in favor of 
the quarter-master, if attended with sixty days’ grace, may 
be complied with to a certain amount. ^809 R. Langford 
Jnirod. Trade 12 They have the. .allowance of three days 
grace for payment. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Grace, days 
of. . . It was originally a gratuitous favour, .but custom has 
rendered it a legal right. 1849 Fref.se Comm.Class-bk. 27 
‘D.ays of grace :'..in Brazil when the word preciso is not 
added . . 15 days are allowed on inland bills, and 6 days on 
foreign bills. x 856 Crump Banking v. 103 The * grace ’ 
allowed upon bills varies considerably in different countries. 

15. Mercy, clemency; hence, pardon or forgive- 
ness. Now rare or arch. 

1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 11818 WiJ>oute eni grace he sus- 
pendede echonc [of the bishops]. C1375 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. (MS. B) 8t Gjme me grace & forguencs of my mys-dede. 
CX386 Chaucer Doctors T. 236 Goode fader shal I dye? Is j 


ther no grace? is ther no remedye? 141X Rolls of Parli. 
III. 650/2 Wherof I beseke yow of grace and merej*. 1462 
J. Russe in Pasion Lett. No. 460 II. 113 The Lord Sum- 
myrset had wretyn to hym to come to grace. X559 Mirr. 
Mag., Dk. Suffolk xxv, There was no grace, but I must 
loose my head. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 216 Syne 
hangit hie but grace vpon the Callous. X613 HnYvvooDj'iVz'e’r 
Age u i. Wks. 1874 HI. 86 [Thou] Stand'st at our grace, a 
captiiie. 1652 H. Cogan tr. Satder^'s Ibrahim in. i. 34 
Soliman. .swore he would punish him. .though my Master 
employed all his power to obtain his grace. .Scresbeg’s Wife 
and Children .. humbly besought him to grant them the 
grace ofher Husband and their^Father. 1667M1LTONP.Z. 
1. Ill To bow and sue for grace With suppliant knee. X718 
Hickes & Nelson f. Kettlczvell ii. xxxviii, 145 That they 
might not Reject the King’s Grace, .freely ofl^ered. 1842 
Macaulay Lays Auc. Rome, Horatius Ivii, ‘ Now yield 
thee ’, cried Lars Porsena, ‘ Now yield thee to our grace ’. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 749 Ulf, finding 
himself forsaken of all men, asks for grace. 

Proverb. X546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 8 In space comlh 
grace, a 1553 Udall Royster D. ni. iii. (Arb.) 47. 

b. Act of grace : a formal pardon, spec, a free 
and general pardon, granted by Act of Pailiament. 
(The phrase also occurs under sense 6.) 
x6.^ Eikon Bas. ix. 53 Is this the reward and thanks I am to 
receive for those manie Acts of Grace I have lately passed ? 
165s Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 12 Seventy priests . . were, 
by one act of Grace, pardoned, and sent over beyond sea. 
1729 G. Jacob Law Diet. s.v.. Acts of Grace. 1827 Hallam 
Const. Hist. (X876) III. xy. 114 In the next [parliament] 
William took the matter into his own hands by sending 
down an act of grace. X839 Thirlwall Greece VI. .\!ix. 
185 He also celebrated his victory by an act of grace. 

16. a. In his, her, your, my lord’s, the king's, 
etc. {good) grace, serving as a complimentary peri- 
phrasis for he, she, yon, etc. Obs. exc. arch. 

e 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1870 To his lord he went a pase, 
And broght him tithinges from hir goode grace. 1481 
Caxtok Reynard (Arb.) 117 And yf your good grace will 
ony ihyng late me haue knowleche of it. i$zg Alward 
Let. to Cromwell in Cavendish Life Wolsei' (1827) 487 My 
lords grace went again into the kyngs highnes beyng then 
in his pryvie chamber. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 316/1 No 
man maibee admitted into his .seruice excepte that hee first 
sweare to bee an enemy vnio the kyngs grace of England. 
1559 Abp. Hethe in Strj'pe Aun. Ref. I. App. vi. (i824> 
405 The lord Cardinall Poles good grace 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI, v. iii. ^3 A goodly prize, fit for the diuels grace. 
1605 in Crt. <$• Times Jos. I (1848) I. 39 The rebels came 
but two hours too late to have seized upon the person of my 
Lady Elizabeth’s grace. 1830 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc, 
(1842) I. 317 If the King wants a yacht, or Her Majesty’s 
Grace w’ould like a few acres of real lace, 

b. A conrtesy -title now only given to a duke, 
a duchess, or an archbishop. Formerly used in ad- 
dressing a king or queen. (Cf. G.Eiter Guaden.) 
Now usually written with capital. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lix. 14 Jour Grace beseik I of 
remeid. 1549 Latimer tth Seim. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 158 
(heading), bermon . . whych lie preached before the kynges 
Maiesiy wyth in hys Graces Palaice at Westminster. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. ii. 19 God saue thy Grace, Maiesty 
I should say. 1602 — Ham, ni. iv. 3 Tell him. .yourGrace 
hath scree’nd, and stoode betvveene Much hente, and him. 
1605 Camden Rem Surnames 138 As for Grace, it beganne 
about tlie time of Henrj' the fourth. Excellent (^race vnder 
Henry the sixt. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vil. 75 Intelli- 
gence was giuen to the Archbhhops Giace of Canterbur>*. 
1639 Earl Traquair in Hamilton Papers (Camden) 97 To 
the Marquis of Hamilton. Pleas yourGrace. 1687 Dryden 
Ep, to Sir G. Etherege 75 His Grace of Bucks lias made 
a farce. 1711 Swift yml. Stella 28 Dec., We have given 
bis grace some hopes to be one of our Society. 1780 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 105 Will Avarice, .give place, Charmed by the 
sounds — *Your reverence' or ‘Your grace’? 1824 Byron 
yuan XVI. xxxiv, Her Grace replied, his Grace was rather 
pain’d [etc.]. 1844 Disraeli Couittgshy i. i, Let me present to 
your Grace — Mr. Coningsby. ^ 1872 Earl Pembroke & G. H. 
Kingsley .S’. Sea Bubbles viiL 221 The daintiest Alderney 
in her grace’s fancy daiiy. 

17. Hence f a. The high position or dignity of 
an archbishop, etc. {ohs.). b. in the nonce-verb, 
To ^ Your grace* (a person). 

1631 Weever Anc, luueral Mon. 224 A Doctor of the 
Canon Law, who bj' degrees came to this Metropolitan 
Grace of Canterbury. Ibid. 309 I’o forsake his pontificall 
Grace and Dignitie. 1862 Tennyson Let. to Dk. of Argyll 
Feb., If you call me Mr Tennyson any longer, I think thai 
I must Your-grace you till the end of the chapter. 


+ 18. a. In the names of some plants : (a) Grace 
of God (=L. Gratia Dei), species of Hypericum. 
esp. PI. perforatuin ; (h) Geranium pratense ; {c) 
Gratiola officinalis \ (tf) (see quot. 1607 ); {e) Hcrh 
{of) Grace (see Heub-geace). Obs. 

XS97 Gerardc Herbal 11. clxviii. 467 Hedge Hyssope is 
called in hatin.. Gratia Dei, or the Grace of God. Ibid. 

' Table Eng^ Names, Grace of God, or S. Johns Grasse._x6o7 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts 126 Elaphc\ho\scum (tb.at is, as 
some call it Harts eye, others Hart-thorne, or grace of 
God, others wUde Ditany). 

•fb. Grace of God (tr. med.L. gratia Dei)', a 
composition used as a plaster. Obs. 
f 1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 189-190, 

III. f 19. pi. Thanks, thanksgiving. Abo to 
do, give, make, render, yield graces. Cf. F. rendre 
grdees, L. graiias agerc. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Cor. x. 30 Therfore if I take part with 
grace, what am I blasfemyd, for that I do graces or 
thankyngis? C1386 CHAUCEa MMI-. T S3S k.Idyng. 
and Ibankynges to bir lord Mel 5 l>ee. a * 400 * 5 ° Alexand^ 
5394 Makis he gracis to his goddi^ Caxton Ovtfs 

Met. X. vi, Venus, rj'ght puisrantc lady, I adoure. ihanke, 
and rendre graces. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 43S h, 2 He toke breed 
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GEACB. 

& yeldyng graces to god the fader brosyd and gaue tt to his 
dyscyples. a 1533 Ld. Berners 2 «U'. M.Attrel, (1546) 
sig. 1, 1., gyue great graces to my goddesofmy goodhappe. 

' 20. (Till the i 6 th c. almost exclusively pU 
in sin^. sense ; now only singP) A short prayer 
either asking a blessing before, or rendering thanks 
after, a meal. Frequent in phrase to say grace{s, 
attz$ Ancr. K. 44 Ower graces .. biuore mete & efter 
. . & mid le miserere goS biuoren ower weouede & endeS 
Ser he graces. ^*330 R. Brunne Chron, IVace (Rolls) 
1^86 pe borde was leyd, pe cloHes) spred, pe graces 
seyd. [ri^o Cursor M. 13496 (Trin.) Ihesus blessed 
pis breed wip grace.] 1377 Lakcl. P. PL B. xfv. 62 As 
holywrit witnesseth whan men segge her graces, Aperts in 
vianum iuatn [etc.), c 1440 Jpomydon 313 Whan they had 
ete and grace sayd. c 1500 Mehtsint xxxvi. 241 After they 
had dyned, graces were said. 15*6 Tindale Mali, xxvi. 
30 When they had sayd grace they went out. 1588 J. 
Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) 6 He would needs saye grace 
(forsooth) before and after supper, n 2639 Suckling Poems 
(1646) 19 Long graces do But keep good stomachs off that 
would mil too. 1680 Dryden Frol, to Cssar Borgia 42 
But mark their feasts. .The Pope says grace, but 'tis the 
Devil gives thanks. 1703 Hickeringill Pricsi’Cr. ir. vi. 62 
Until lilr. Say-Grace has blest the Cup, and said a short 
Grace. 2760-73 H. Brooke Pool 0/ Quality (1808) I. 68 
The latter grace was said, and the cloth taken away. 
1792 Heroic Ep. to Priestley in Poet. Reg. (1808) 395 
^\qth simile and face, Each longer than a Presbyterian 
grace. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Univ. Wks. (Bohn)^ II. 
89 A j’outh came forward..and pronounced the ancient 
form of grace before meals. i8Bx Besant 8c Rjcz CAapi. 0/ 
Fleet I. viii. The dinner was at times scanty,., a grace 
before the meat, and a grace after, 

IV. 21. attrib. and Comb.^ as grace-covenanty 
'giver, ^ 'market, -token', grace-doing vbt. sb. ; 
^ grace-empaled y -followed, -giving, -like, -origina- 
ting, -resloting, -thirsty, -working acljs. 

1892 Westcott Gospel of Li/e 260 The *grace-covenant 
with Abraham. 1382 Wycuf Isa. li, 3 Io3e and gladnesse 
shal be founde in it, *gracedoing and vois of preising. 1613 
T. Adams Bl. Devil 75 To restraine his s-avage furj* fro.m 
forraging his *Grace-empaled Church. 2598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. ii. 11. Babylon 589 Amos' son..*Grace- 
followed, §rave, holy, and eloquent, 1588 A. Kino tr. 
CanisUis'' Latech. 153 Chrii-t is our propievatourand ‘•grace- 
geuar. 1887 H. O. Wakeman Ch. 4* Puritans 121 All the 
*grace-giving powers of the Church. 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov.j Consuetudo, etc. Wks. (1641) np/t They have the 
Authority of yeares, and out of their intermission doe win 
to themselves a kind of *grace-like newnesse. 1820 W, 
Tooke tr. Lucian I. 71 Homer bestows on your locks the 
epithet of grace-like. x60 Rutherford Ttyal <5- Tri. 
Faith (1845) 93 purse is Christ’s *grace-market. 1831 
W. Anderson Exposure Popery (1878) 126 The words Ego 
te absolve penetrate to the Soul^ with *grace-restoring 
power, Just as the water of baptism ^reached' it with 
•grace-originating power. rti633 T. Pierso.s Ex/^os. 84 
Ps. (1647) 49 *Grace-thlrsty soules. 284a Manning IPaifing 
luvis, Ch, Serm. 1848 1 . 340 The *grace-tokensof the Cross. 
2B49 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers II. 283 The brighisomeness of 
the Gospel was dimmed in becoming shorn of many of its 
^grace-working ordinances. 

b. Special comb., as grace-drink Sc., ‘the 
drink taken by a company after the giving of thanks 
at the end of a meal* (Jam.); grace-hoop, ‘a 
hoop used in playing tlie game called graces * 
(Worcester i 860 ); grace-note = sense 3 ; f grace- 
stroke (after F. coup de grdee : see Coup sb.^ 5 b), 
in quots. used for (a) a finishing touch, (^) an 
elegant touch or feature; t g^ace-term 
University'), a term of the period required for a 
degree, in which residence was customarily dis- 
pensed with ; f grace-wife, a midwife. 

2723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. i, When we hae lane the 
*grace.drink at the well. 2788 Burns Let. to Clarinda 
18 Feb., I am just going to propose your health by way of 
grace-drink. 1823 Crabb Tcchttol. Diet., *Grace Note 
i.blus.'), any note added to a composition as a decoration or 
improvement. 1864 Engel Mtis. Anc. Nat. 361 These 
passages.. are considered only as grace-notes introduced 
according to the fancy of the singer. 1896 Stevenson /Cid- 
Tta/ped XXV, Variations which, as he went on, he decorated 
with a perfect flight of grace-notes, such as pipers love, 
and call the ‘ warblers ’. 2701 Scot. Characterized in Harl, 
Misc. (1812) VII. 377 Your intentions led you to our neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Scotland, to perfect and give the 
•grace-stroke to that ^’ery liberal education you have so 
signally improved in England. 1686 F. Spence tr. yarSilas' 
Ho. Medicis 262 A piece wherein the character and grace- 
stroaks the Greek poetry possess’d. .were restored in the 
highest point of their perfection. 1853 ‘C. Bede' Verdant 
Green lu x, He and Mr. Bouncer had together gone up to 
Oxford, leaving Charles Larkyns behind to keep a •grace- 
term. i6^$Reg.St. Nic/iol^' Ch.in Brand Hist.Neivcastle 
(1789) II. 3^® [Amidwife is styledf ‘ *grace-wyfe.’ 1672 
in izlh Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App, vii. (1890) 382 Given 
to the grace-wjfeand nurse 15^. 1829 Brockett N. C. Hoards 
(ed. 2), Grace-xvi/c, an old provincial name for a midwife; 
still retained by the vulgar. 

Grace (grJis), v. [In sense i, n. OF. grader 
to thank, also, as in mod.F., to pardon (a criminal), 
f. grace Geaoe sb. ; in the other senses f. prec.] 

1 1. trails. To thank. Only in pass, siibj, 
ajzzs Ancr. R. 366 Igraced beo his milcel 23.. Coer 
de L. 3772 Graced be jesu Cryst our Lord. 1377 Langl. 
P. PL B. VI. 226 Lord, y-graced be 5e ! 
f 2, To show favour or be gracious to ; also, to 
countenance. Obs. 

cztuoS/rGowt/ierCs She praid to Crist and Marie mylde, 
Shuloe hire grace to have a Childe. 2390 Spenser F'. Q. 
1. x._ 64 Then shall I soone..so God me grace, Abetc that 
virgins cause disconsolate. 2396 Ibid, vi. xii. 16 To tell 


her how the heavens bad her grasle To save her cbylde. 
2604 Mabston Malcontent 11. v. D 3 And therevpon you 
graced him?.. Tooke him to fauour? 2626 L. Owen 
yesuii. (1629) 33 The Pope would not grace the lesuites 
Author, or founder, vntill they had first greased him in 
the fist. 

fb. To favourwith permission A?do something. 
2639 Fuller Holy Warm. i. (1647) 109 He was graced 
lo wear his shoes of the Imperialt fashion, 
f 3. To endow with (heavenly) grace. Obs. ■ 

2634 Bp. Hah. Wks. II. 50 Hee that can (when hee will) 
convince the obstinate, will not Grace the disobedient. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 289 The honourable cause which 
ye are graced to profess is Christ’s own truth. r7or BnvxRLEV 
Glory 0/ Grace 4 He hath Graced, or in>’ested with Grace. 
4 . To lend or add grace to, to adorn, embellish, 
set off ; to adorn with some becoming quality, 
<2x586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1633) ^9 He left nothing 
unassayed, which might disgrace himselfe, to grace his 
friend. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 74. 1606 J. Carpenter 
Solomon's Solace i. 3 They were graced with an excellent 
memory. 2609 Douland OniUh. Microl. 184 Most com- 
monly it [the high Tenor) graceth the Base, making a 
double Concord with it. 1658 Cokaine Trappolin 11. ii. 
Dram. Wks. (1874) 141 One grac’d with all the virtues. 
2693 Dryden Ovids Met. 1. 759 Thou shall returning 
CiEsar’s triumph grace. 1712 Arbothnot John Bull m, Ui, 
He. .mounted upon the bottom of aTub, the inside of which 
he had often graced in his prosperous days. 2767 Sir W, 
Jones Seven Fountains Poems (1777) 46 A taole with a 
thousand vases grac’d. 1828 DTsracu Chas. 1 , I. vi. 204 
This chivalric Earl.. was Just the hero to grace a desperate 
cause. 2857 Livingstone Trav. ii. 43 The eland . . would 
grace the parks of our nobility more than deer. 1S77 
Dowden Shaks. Prim. vi. 73 A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
was written to grace the wedding of some noble person, 
b. Mns. To add grace-notes, cadenzas, etc., to. 
2639, 2780, 1836 [cf. Gracing vhl. sbi] 2824 Scott Rcd^ 
gauntlet let. x, Then taking the old tune of (jalasbiels for 
his theme, he graced it with a number of wild, complicated, 
and beautiful variations. 2876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. 
Plus. Terms s.v., Music for viols was also^tfr£f</in v.arious 
ways. 28S2 in Ogilvie; and in later Dicis- 

‘\’ c. To grace out : to make to appear favour- 
ably. Obs. 

i6o6DAy//<r<2/^Cw/rProl. A2 Hath he not a prepaid com- 
pany of gallants, to aplaud his icsts, and grace out his 
play ? 2622 Rowlands Good Ne^oes Bad 33 A Sutor, that 
a wealthy widow pli'd, To grace out his bad fortunes did 
prouide vpon his credit, for an outward show, That gallantly 
he might a wooing goe. 

b. To confer honour or dignity upon ; to honour 
with a title or dignity. Also, to do honour or 
credit to. • 

2583 T. Rogers 39 Art. Pref. (1607) 22 The doctrine in 
this land allowed, and publicly graced and embraced of all 
sorts. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1.1. 3 Let Fame ,. then grace 
V.S in the disgrace of death. 2502 •— I'wo Cent. i. hi. 58 
How happily he Hues, how well-belou'd, And daily grac'd 
by the Emperor. ^2592 Marlowe Jew 0/ Plalta Prol., 
Grace him as he deserv'cs. And let him not be entertain’d 
the worse Because he favours me. 2594 Plat Javell-ho. 
III. 17 Such as shall commend and grace the wormwood 
beyond the hoppe. i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 * Commw. 
(1603) i7t Leaving his son .. whome the king graced with 
his fathers regenc}'. 2605 Shaks. Macb. m. iv. 45 Pleas’t 
your Highnesse To grace vs with your Royall Company? 
a 1626 Bacon Max. ff Uses Coin. Law Pref. (1636) 1 Thereby 
not only gracing it in reputation and dignity, but also [etc.). 
163X Massinger Believe as yon List v. ii, Hee was My 
creature I and in mj' prosperitie, prowde To holde depend- 
ance of mee, though I grac’d bym With the title of a freinde. 
X701 W. WoTTON Hist. Rome 341 He was immediately 
graced with the Title of Princeps. 18x0 Scott Lady of L, 
I. xxiii, He b.ade that all should ready be, To grace a guest 
of fair degree. 1859 I'ennyson Elaine 223 So ye will grace 
me., with your fellowship O'er these ivaste downs. 

tb. MTth complement: To name or designate 
honourably. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 169 , 1 [Eve] who first brought death 
on all, am graced The source of life, 
t 6. To give pleasure to, to gratify, delight. Ohs. 
<21586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1633)1 This place, where we 
last.. did grace our eyes upon her ever-flourishing beauty. 
X594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, iv. iv. 74 What comfortaWe houre 
c.nnst thou name. That euer grac’d me with Iby company. 
1670 Dryden Cong. Granada i. i. (1701) 385 When fierce 
Bulls run loose upon the place And our bold Moors their 
Loves with danger grace. 1703 Rowe P'atr Penit. 1. i. 
304 At sight of this black Scrowl, the gentle Altamont.. 
SbaJ] droop., And never grace the PubJjck with bis Virtues, 
i* 7 , To say, ‘grace' over (a meal). Obs. 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. 140 The same gesture we use in 
gracing our meals. 

+ 8. To confer a degree upon (a person) by a 
‘grace*. Obs. 

*573 G. Harvey Leiier-bk. (Camden) 9 Almost al the toun 
ar gracid yea and admittid too aireddi. 

9. To address by the title ‘ your grace *. 
c 1610 Sir j, Melvil Menu (1683) 224 Cringe low, Grace 
him at every word. 

Hence Gra’cing ppl. a. 

160X Chester Love's Mart. (1878)143 In that great gracing 
word shale thou he counted Louing to him, that is thy 
swome louer. a 1684 Leighton Exp. Led. Rom.Wlks. (1868) 
332 The apostle recommends that gracing grace of humility. 
Grace, obs. form of Gbass. 

Gra‘ce-cup. 

The cup of liquor passed round after grace is said ; 
the last cup of liquor drunk before retiring, a part- 
ing draught. (Cf. grace-drink, Gbace sb. 21 b.) 

*593 Rites cf Durham (Surtees) 68 A great mazer, called 
the Grace-cup. 2647 Trapp Comm, Mark xiv, 25 That grace- 
cup (as they call tUafter which theynughl not cat anything 


more till the day following. ‘ 2687 Dryden Hind fy P. ». 
680 A grace-cup lo their common Patron’s health. C1718 
Prior Ladle 1x5 The grace-cup serv’d, the cloth a\va)\ 
x8x6 Scott Old Mort.m, Such as. .were. .obliged to par- 
take of a grace-cup with their captain before their departure. 
2828 — F. M. Perth xxviii, A bow), called the grace- 
cup, made of oak, hooped with silver. 2886 Willis & 
Clark CambridgeWl. 381 As soon as Grace had been said, 
and the grace-cup had been passed round, the seniors were 
to retire to their studies. 

Eg. 1679 Dryden Troiltts^- Cr. Pref., Thus in Mnsiafha, 
the Play should naturally have ended with the Death of 
Zanger, and not have given us the grace Cup after Dinne^ 
of Solyman’s Divorce from Roxolana. 2786 Francis the 
Philanthropist III. 173 The epilogue, or grace-cup, to wash 
down the meal.. had not yet exceeded the vos valeie <5- 
plaudite. 

Graced (gr«?st), ppl. a. [f. Grace sb. or v. -f 
-El>.] Endowed with grace; favoured ; having a 
grace or graces; embellished, etc. Also 7vell graced. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II v. ii. 24 After a well grac’d Actor 
leaues the Stage. 2603 — I\Iacbeth in. iv. 41 Here had we 
now our Countries Honor roof'd, Were the grac'd person 
of our Banquo present. — Lear 1. iv. 267 More like a 
Tauerne, or a Brothell,Then a grac'd Pallace. 1605 Bacon 
Adi>. Learn, n. xvxii. § 5. 68 Their well graced fourmes of 
sMech. c 2630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 52 A maxime 
oPmore discretion for the conduct and management of their 
now graced Lord and Master. 2643 Rutherford Tryal 
fy Tri. Faith (1845) 40 All graced persons are privileged 
persons. 2701 Cibber L<n'e Makes Man iv. ii, I'm little 
practis'd in the Rules of giac’d Behaviour. 1797 Mary 
KoBiNSON Walsingham III. 260 7 ’he graced affections 
growing from the pure and feeling heart, /bid. IV. 38 That 
graced complacency which seems to experience pleasure in 
harmonizing the feelings of others. 2832 Standish Maidcf 
Jaen 44 All wears devotion's solemn face austere, From the 
grac’d altar to the black ’ned bier. 2880 Academy 23 Oct. 
3C0 The best graced of our English actresses. 

Graceful (gr^^'sful), a. [f. Grace sb. + -pul.] 
f 1. Full of divine grace; spiritually profitable; 
(of persons) holy. Obs. 

c 2420 Anturs of Arlh. xx, pes arne h® graceful giftes of 
J>e lioly goste. c 2430 Lvdg. Ball. Commend. Our Lady 53 
Som drope of graceful dewe to us propyne. c 1449 PncocK 
Repr. I. xiii, 66 The seid reeding was to hem so graceful^and 
so delectable. 26x2 Shaks. Wint. T.w \. 171 Youhausa 
holy Father, A gracefull Gentleman. 

j‘2. Of persons; Possessed of graces of character, 
virtuous. Obs. 

2605 Camden Rem. (1637) * 7 * Their gracefull issue Prince 
Charles, the Lady Eliraoeth. <t 17x5 Burnet Own Time 
(27c'4) ], 371 A Koya! family of tliree Princes and two 
Princesses, all young and graceful persons. 

t 3. Favourable, friendly. Ohs. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. 11, ii. 60, 1 Your Partner in the 
cause 'gainst which he fought. Could not with gracefull 
eyes attend those Warres Which fronted mine owne peace. 

t4. Conferring grace or honour. Ohs. 

*595 Si’EKSER Epithal. 3 Others to adorne, Whom j’e 
thought M'ortby of your graceful! rymes. 

6. Possessed of pleasing or attractive qualities. 
Kow in more restricted sense (cf, Grace sh. 1)1 
Elegant in form, proportions, movement, expres- 
sion, or action. Of actions ■; esp. acts of courtesy, 
concessions, and the like : Felicitously well-timed 
or becoming. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia rii. (1590) 248 b, Their counten* 
amices full of a graceful! grauitie, 1599 SHA^s.MuchAdo 
III. iv. 42 But for a fine queint gracefull and excellent fwbion, 
yours [i. e. your gown) is worth ten on't. 1624 Wotton 
Arch. II. 108 Of this Plastique Art, the chiefe vse with 
vs is in the gracefull fretting of roofes. 2647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. i. § 220 He was . . a graceful speaker upon any 
subject. x66a J. Davies tr. Mandclslo's Trav. 4 in® 
King . . was a verj' handsome graceful person. 2698 F ryer 
Acc. E, India e,- P. 285 To these he has given .. gracetul 
Houses. 2723 Pope Odyss. xvixi. 182 He shook the gr.ic^ 
ful honours of his head. 2742 Richardson • 

221 She was one of the gracefullest Figures in the Place. 
1766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) II. xiii. 224 In your 
se.K manly exercises are never graceful. 1809 Roland 
Fencing 7 This po.sition is not so graceful as the old one. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. i, A inagnificenlly cut chan- 
delier, which threw a graceful light upon a sumptuous 
banquet table. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1 . 665 She leii 
a paper written, indeed, in no graceful style, yet such as was 
[etc.]. 2836 Stanley Sinai ty Pal. iii. (1858) 168 A aome 
graceful as that of Sc. Peter’s, i860 Tyndall Glae . i- m. 27 
It [a chamois) was a most gracefu] animal. _ . , 

quasi-rtrfD. 2722-24 Pope Ra/e Loc/c v. 7 Clarissa graceiui 
waved her fan. 


Gracefolly (giv>*sfuU), adv. [f. Gbaceful a. 
-k -LY 2,] In a graceful manner, with grace, be- 
comingly, elegantly. 

^2586 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1633) 122 Not Musidorus.no 
nor any man liuing . . could . . deliuer that 
nimbly, or become the deh’uery more gracefull)'. *^ 5 .* 
Cri. .5- Times Jas. I (1848) I. 42 The bridegroom earned 
himself as gravely and gracefully as ifhc wereofluslatne 
age. 2607-8 Ibid. 73 Being very gracefully attu’cd. >^7 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 65 He . .had the habit of 
very gracefully and pertinently. 2698 Fryer Aee. Efua 
< 5 - P. 66 Panes of Oister-shells for their Windows 
they are cut in Squares, and polished, look > 

enough). 171X Addison Sped. No. 102 f 7 This teach 
Lady to quit her Fan gracefully when she throws it • - » 

1746-7 Hekvey MediL (i8z8) x6o Sec how gracefull) « 
erects its majestic head ! 2838 Dickens Atch. > 

Sticking his other arm gracefully a-kimbo. xffsS siiOVD 
Hist. Eng. HI. xiii. 129 He was taking Pfccamions .. o 
enable him to yield gracefully to necessity should necc^''‘ y 
arise, i860 Tyndall Glae. 1. ix. 63 The.. morame.. forming 
at first a gracefully winding curve. 2876 Ouida V 
City xi. 334 The most gracefully-worded appeal possiDic. . 
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GRACIOUS. 


Gracefnlness (gr?-sfulnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being graceful. 

fl. Possession of graces; excellence of cha- 
racter. Obs, 

x6ix Beaum. & Fl. King ^ No K. ii. i, If you Can find no 
disposition in yourself To sorrow, yet, by gracefulness in 
her, Find out the way, and by your reason weep. 

1 2 . Graciousness, kindness, disposition to favour. 
1640 W. Mountague & Digby in Rushw. Hist, Coll. ni. 
(1692)1, x6iWe shall certainly preserve his Gracefulne.ss to us. 
3 . The quality of being graceful or elegant in 
form, proportions, movement, action, or expression. 
Originally in wider sense : Beauty, charm. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1633) 106 All her parts were 
decked with some particular ornament .. her eye.s with 
majestie, her countenance with gracefulnesscj her lips witli 
lovelinesse. X627 Hakewill Apol. in. viii. {1635) 293 
Petrarchs Thuscan gracefulnesse. 1647 Clarendon Hizt. 
Reb. I. § 14 The beauty and gracefulness . . of his person. 
1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 13 With far greater 
Majesty, and gracefulness, than 1 have seen Queen Anne, 
descend from the Chair of State, to dance. 1724 Swift U%e 
/rA/f/l/rtwii/C_Wks. 1755 V. n. 7 He. .could, .talk more than 
.six, without either gracefulness, propriety or meaning, ,X756 
Burke Subl. 4 * B. in. xxxii, Gracefulness is an idea not very 
different from beauty. x8x5 Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) 
II. 29 An unsoiled gracefulness and brilliancy of character. 
xSax Lamb Elia Ser. i. Grace be/, meat. These exercises .. 
have little in them of grace or gracefulness, 1832 Tennyson ' 
Eleanore 50 The luxuriant symmetry Of thy floating grace- 
fulness. 

Graceless (gr^^*sles), /l. [f. GRx\.ce sb. + 

-LESS.] 

1 . a. Not in a state of grace, unregenerate; 
hence depraved, wicked, ungodly, impious. 

1399 Langl. 'Rick, Redeles r. 25 Graceles gostis gylours of 
hem-self, That . . sawe no manere si^th saff solas and ese 
[etc.], c 1440 yacob's iVell (JL.'E.'T. S.) 161 pe peple schal 
be graceles, vnmi^ty in batayle, & vnstedfast in pe feyth of 
holy cherch. 1534 Sir T. More Dialogue 0 / Comfort n. v. 
Wks. (1557) 1174/2 Letteno manne sinne in hope of grace, .he 
shall either gracelesse goe linger on carelesse, or with a care 
fruitlesse, fall into despayre, 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 256 He was glad . . to receive at his hypocriticall hands 
a graceless blc-ssingforhis better speed, a 1625 Beaum. & Fl, 
Knt. Malta 1, i, White innocent sign, thou dost abhor to . . 
grace these graceless proj'ects of my heart ! 1659 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea q 6 Hereby you do a great deal more bolster 
graceless fellows in their wickedness, than you are aware of. 
i’jxS'D^'Fo'E Fam, InsirucK i. iv. (T841) 83 Eyen our father 
and mother themselves have been negligent, godless and 
graceless. X733 Pope Ess, Mau\u. 307 For modes of Faith 
let graceless zealots fight, ^38 Warburton Serm. 2 Pet. 
i. 5-7 (1743) 2X The graceless Furniture of the old Man with 
his Affections and Lusts. x8i8 Scots Hrt, Midi, xvi, There’s 
a minister in the Tolbooth — wha will ca’it a graceless place 
now ? X853 Early Purit. 303 They (pilgrim fathers] 

saw the graceless intruders ^vasting their substance in riot, 

b. Wanting sense of decency or propriety. 

1508 Dunbar Flytingw. /rif«««<//Vi27ThegalIowisgaipis 
eftir thy graceles gruntill. axsZ6S\oitz\ Arcadia 11.(1633) 
108 In sooth (answered Dametas with a gracelesse scorn) the 
Lad may prove well enough, if [etc.], 1642 Fuller Holy^ 
Prof. St.w xiv. 412 To mouth an oath with a gracelesse grace. 
17x4 Addison Speet. No. 559 f 3 The graceless Youth, m less 
than a quarter of an Hour, pulled the old Gentleman by the 
Beard. 1753 Eliz. Carter Lett. (x8o8) 325, I am afraid 
you have thought me rather graceless about the vjsit^ to 
North End. 1795 Macneill Will 4- Jean ni. vi, Villain ! 
wha wi’ graceless folly Ruin’d her he ought to save. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall xv. 126 Their feathered school has 
turned out the most unlractable and graceless scholars. 
1830 DTsraeli Chas. /, HI. Pref. 6 It would be graceless 
in me, not to add, that I was honoured by a promise of aid. 
1849 Cobden Speeches 80 , 1 have heard that some graceless 
wight once said that [etc,]. 1883 Manch. Exam, 10 Apr. 

5/2 if graceless insults are levelled at them they are not 
worthy a reply. 

C. absol. Of a person or persons. Also in sing. 
only as sb., a graceless person. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Ycom. Prol. 4- T. 525 O graceles, ful 
blynd is thy conceite. 1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Kennedie 
222 Our gallowis gaipis ; To ! quhair ane greceles gais. 1391 
Shaks. I Hen. Pi, v. iv. 14 Gracelesse, wilt thou deny thy 
Parentage. 1673 Baxter Cat/u Theol. 11. vi. 124 Do the 
Armenians hold that the Wills of the graceless and un- 
sanctified are freed from sinful habits ? 2858 Carlyle Frcdk. 
Gt. VI. vi. (1872) II. 206 Rejoicing to find something of a 
soldier in the young graceless, after all. 1874 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav, Ps, xcil. 12 Contrasts the condition of the 
righteous with that of the graceless. 

2 . Lacking favour. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 781 How wost j^ow so kat how 
art graceles? c 1473 Rau/Ccil^iear^Z6 It war ane graceles 
glide that I war cummin to. 1579 Spenser .y/iivJA. Cal. Aug. 
113 If for gracelesse griefe I die. 

1 3 . Merciless, unfeeling, cruel, pitiless, Obs. ^ 
1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 29 His honor could not obtaine 
this small suit at your graceles hands. 1396 Spenser F. Q. 
V. xii, 18 He shund his strokes, where ever they did fall, 
And way did give unto their gracelesse speed, a 1638 
Johnie Armstrong in Wit Restord 32 Asking grace of a 
graceles face. 

4 . Wanting grace, charm, or elegance, unlovely. 
1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 37 The most ill-favoured and 
gracelesse Pictures most commonly wrought by them that 
[etc.]. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build.^ 490 Crowns, 

coronets, mitres, and similar graceless objects. a 1830 
Rossetti Dante 4- Circ. 1.(1874)134 Ladyshe seems of such 
high benison As makes all others graceless in men’s sight. 
1884 St. James' sGaz. 26 Jan. 6/1 The composition is grace- 
less, the colour sombre, and the handling broad. 

t6. (See qnot.) Obs.— ^ 

1727 Boyer Fr. Diet, ir. Graceless (that has not said 
Grace) qui tt'a point rendu graces. 


Hence Gra'celessly adv. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E, T. S.) 126 panne \)t\ deyin grace- 
lesly. 1581 SioiUT^t Apol. Poetrie {Pixhi^ 71 The French., 
hath not one word, that bath his accent in the. .AntepenuL 
tima, and little more hath the Spanish : and therefore, very 
gracelesly may they vse Dactiles. 1608 T. Morton Preamb. 
Encoitnter 1x5 Which must haue beene either giddily rash, 
or gracelesly false. 1639 Pell Impr. Sea 227 notCy Thy 
life lyes at the stake to answer his whom thou gracelesly 
goes about to take away. 1846 H. Torrens Remarks Mil. 
Lit. 4 ” Hist. 1 . gfiThenorses, bridleless, moving gracclessly 
with the neck stiff and the head stretched out. 1894 H. 
N ISBET Bush Girfs Rom. 238 He had taken favours all his 
life, gracelessly and as his due. 

Gracelessness (gr^‘*slesnes). [See -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being graceless. 

xsM Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 5 What hath beene written 
against the gracelesnes of your Archbishoprick. 1398 
Florio, .S*^rrt/iVr, a disgrace, a gracelesnes or vnhandsomnes. 
x6t4 T. KoKtA.^ DeviVs Battq, 22 Wee finde Grace compared 
to Fire, and gracelessnesse to water. 2633 Baxter Meih. 
Peace Conic. 366 To be Tempted is no sign of Gracelessness. 
x8i6 Edin.Rev, XXVI. 313 The gay swordsmen, .carry off 
their gracelessness as a matter of course. x88i Swinburne 
Mary Stuart 11. iii. To crave grace of her for his grace- 
lessness. 

fGra’cely, a. Obs. rare—', [f. Grace sb. + 
-ltI.] =Giiacefcl. 

1648 Markham Cheap Hush. (ed. 7) 21 That maketh him 
[the horse] . . to straiten his rings with gracely [1623 led. 3) 
a gracefull] comelmesse. 

Gracer (gr^‘*s3.i). [f. Grace z>. + -er 1 .] One 
who graces or gives grace to. 

1392 Greene (1617) F 2 Thou famous gracer 

of Tragedians, ^46x1 Chapman Iliad Ded., Through 
all the pomp of kingdoms stUl he shines. And graceth all 
his gracers. 1635 D. Dickson Pract. Writ. (1845) I. 163 
The Saviour of tne world., the gracer of the unworthy. 
Gra*ceship. ?nonce-wd. [f. Grace sb. (sense 
16 b) + -SHIP.] Used as a title for a duke. 

1822 Blackzo. Mag. XII. 696 His graceship of Brandon 
has but little to stand on. 

t Gra*cify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Grace v. + 
-(r)FV.] irans. To impart grace to, to beautify. 

X57S Laneham Let. (X871) 8 Grapes in Clusters, whyte 
and red, gracified with their Vine leauez. Ibid. 50 Much 
gracified by du proporcion of four eeuen quarterz. 

Gracile (grx'sil), a. Also 7 gracill. [ad. L. 
gracil-is slender.] Slender, thin, lean. 

1623 CocKERAM II, heow^tgraciU. x657ToMLiNS0N/?rH<?«V 
Disp. 463 It’s tail like that of other Serpents, grows more 
gracile by degrees. m Bailey. x8x8 J. Brown 

Psyche 30 Words daily grow more short and gracile. 1824 
Landor Wks. (1846) 1 . 246/1 Unswathe his Egyptian 
mummy; and.. you disclose the 'grave features and gracile 
bones of a .. cat. X832-4 De Quikcey Ceesars Wks. 1862 
IX. 47 In person he was tall, fair, gracile. 

^ By some recent writers misused (through 
association with grace) for : Gracefully slender. 

1871 Rossetti Poems, Love's Noctimi xi, Where In 
groves the gracile Spring Trembles. 1888 Har(>er's Mar. 
Apr. 733/2 Girls beautiful with the beauty of ruddy 
bronze,— gracile as the palmettoes that sway above them. 
Hence Gra'cileness. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

+ Gra’cilenb, <1. Obs.~^ graciloit'US, 

irregularly f, gracilis Gracile.] Slender, thin. 
X727 in Bailey vol. II. 

(^acilescent (grsesile*sent), a. [ad. L. gra- 
cilescent-em, pr. pple. of gracilesccre to become 
slender, f, gracilis Gracile.] Becoming slender, 
narrowing. 

1836-8 W, Clark Van der HoevetCs Zool. II. 301 Tail 
short, broad at the base, suddenly gracilescenl, 

tGracilious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. g)‘acil-is 
Gracile + -lous,] = Gracile a, 

x688 R. Holme Amuoury ii. 374/1 Gracilious Fish . . are 
..slender, small, thin, soft and weak. 

Gracility (grasiditi), [ad. L. gracilitdUem, f. 
gracilis slender: see Gracile and -ity.] The 
state or character of being gracile; slenderness, 
leanness. 

1623 CoCKERAM, Gracilitic, leannesse. x66x Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4- Mvi. 43X Gracility of the part. 1707 Floyer 
Physic. Pulse-Watch 53 By the dryness we describe the 
gracility or hardness; and by the humidity the plumpness 
or obesity of the habit of the Body. 1833 Sm W . Hamilton 
Discuss. (1853) 126 It la book] was accordingly subjected 
to aprocess of extenuation, out of which it emerged, reduced 
to a little more than a third of its original gracility. 1855 
Milman Lat, Chr. xiv. ix. (1864) IX. 3x3 As the niches be- 
came., narrower the saints.. shrunk to meagre gracility. 
Gracing (gr^’sii))» vbl, sb, [f, Grace v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Grace in the 
various senses; an instance of this; also quasi- 
concr. 

XS9X Lyly Endym. 11. ii. 24 Let us stand aside, and let 
him use his garbe, for all consisteth in his gracing. 1607 
Hieron JVks. I. 177 Haman . , was . . forced by the kings 
commandement to bee the chiefc in the gracing and honour- 
ing of Mordecai. 1611 CcrTGR.,Deeoratiou, a decoration .. 
trimming, gracing. 16x5 Jackson Creed iv. 11. vii, § 3 Un- 
less his faith have quelled all trust all pride or glory in these 
gracings. 1639 C. Simpson Division Viol. 9 Graceing of 
Notes is performed twoWayes; viz: by the Bow, and by the 
Fingers. 1780 T. Twining Recr. 4- Studies (1882) 76 In 
gracing, he [a singer] does the most beautiful, .things I ever 
heard. x8o8 E. S. Barrett Miss-led General 152 Laces, 
tags, points, edgings, facings, gracings, and such stuff. 1836 
Neiv Monthly Mag. XLVIII. j304 Her father reduced the art 
of gracing more nearly to a science than any other musician 
of his time. 


Graciosity Also 5 graciousete, 

7 gratiositie. \hti\Q^\^.gracmisele, ad. V.gra- 
cietiseti, i. gracieux Gracious; aftenvards refash. 
T^hcT^grdtiosildsx see Gracious and -iTY.] The 
quality or state of being gracious, gracioosness. 

^*477 Caxton Jason 32 Alle they had wondre and mcr- 
uaylle of the beaute graciousete wytte and perfection of 
lason. ^x6o3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 15 Like as of Valiant 
ne derived Valour. .so also of Gracious, he comes in with 
Gratiositie. X837 Carlyle Fr. Rez\ 1 . in. vi, With a deli- 
cate graciosity of manner covering unutterable things. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Coni. I. iii, 57 With diplomatic 
blandness and graciosity. 

IlGracioso ; in Sp.graJi/J-Sij). Also 

7 gratioso. [Sp. ; etymologically^ Gracious 
In sense i, perh. from the It. gfvztosc.^ 
tl. a. ?An attractive person, b. A court fa- 
vourite. Obs. 


1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. <'1653) 133 We in this Island 
. . doe no way like of a shooing-horn-like Nose ; neither do 
wee esteem such to ho gratiosos. 0x670 Racket 
Williams x. (1692) 1x4 The Lord Marquess of Buckingham, 
then a great Gratioso, was put on by the Prince to ask the 
King's liking to this Amourous Adventure. Ibid. 11. 195 He 
knew not whether it were a Synastria, a Star which reigned 
at both their Births, that made him a Gratioso to so brave 
a Lady. 1670 Temple Let. Wks. 1720 II. 224 Passing his 
Time with his Virginals, his Dwarfs, and his Graciosoes. 

2. The buffoon of Spanish comedy. 

1749 Smollett < 7 ;V Blasvw.s'i. (1782)111.38 At length the 
Gracioso presented himself to open the scene. 1808 Scott 
Dryden's Wks. I. 77 The character of the gracioso, or 
clown. 1837 Q. Rev. LIX. 78 The principal character in 
these lighter afterpieces is the ‘Gracioso’, who has super 
seded the ‘ Introitu the clown or rustic, who in the older, 
less artificial Spanish plays spoke to the audience and ex- 
plained what was going on. x88i Max Muller .S*c/. Ess. I. 
V. 422 A Brahman, who acts the part of gracioso in the 
Indian drama. 

Hence Gracio‘Soly adv. {iionce-ivd.) [-ly 2], in 
the manner of a ‘ gracioso 


1879 E. Fitzgerald Lett. I. 443 The Italian Carnival 
ended with somewhat of the same Burlesque (Ceremonial, 
but was thought to mimic too Graciosoly that of the Church. 

Gracious (grf''j3s), o. Forms i 4-5 gracios(e, 
4-6 graoiouse, (4 -iouoe), -ius(s, -yous(e, (5 
-yowa), 5-6 grao(i)eus, 6-7 gratious, (6 -ius), 
4- gracious. Also Gbatiose. [a. OF. gracious 
(mod.F. gracieux) = Pr. gracios, Sp. gracioso (also 
as sb. : see Gbacioso), Pg. gracioso. It. grazioso, 
ad. L. graiiosus, f. gratia ; see Gbace and -OES. 

The L. word usu. means ‘enjoying favour’, 'attraclirg 
favour, pleasing ’. In mod. Fr. the prevailing meaning i«. 
‘graceful but all the senses below have existed in Fr. use.] 
f 1. Enjoying grace or favour ; in good odciir, 
acceptable, popular. Also of actions : Winning 
favour or goodwill. Const, to, with. Obs. 

\%.. CoerdeL. 6456 It was to Richard a gracious dede. 
*573 G. lAhK.vtx Letter^bk. (Camden) 20 , 1 am sorie 1 am so 
litie gratius in Pembrook that 1 cannot yit.. obtain mi 
grace. 1602 Warner Albion's Eng, xt. Ixi. 268 Alreadie 
was he gratious both with her and all the Court. 2613 
in Crt. 4* Times Jas. / (1848) I. 279, I mars’el he would 
offer himself, knowing how little gracious he is. 16x3 
Beaum. & Fl. Captain v. iv, I am a hand.some gratious 
fellow amongst women. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. iv. 
§ 339 Spies were set upon. .all. .discourses, which fell from 
those, who were not gracious to them. 1638 Cleveland 
Rustick Rampant Wks, (1687) 400 Ever babling those 
things which he fancied would be Gracious to the Multitude. 
1691 "KKi Creation (17x4) 379 Which renders persons gracious 
and acceptable in the eyes of others. 1727 Swift Let. to 
Writer of Occas. Paper Wks. 1778 XI. 129 You are not 
supposed to be very gracious among those who are most 
able to hurt you. 1760-72 H. Brooke AVfj/ of Quality {\Zo^) 
IV. 92 This man wanted to be gracious with myprettyyoiing 
wife. 1821 HagcartZ-c^ 55, I. .got very gracious with the 
dub coves, on account of my being a quiet orderly prisoner. 
2 . Of a character likely to find favour; having 
pleasing qualities. Now somewhat arch, ox poet. 

2303 R. Brunne Hattdl. Syr.ne 5805 He ys a man ful 
gracyous Code to wynne on to jjine hous. 1340-70 Alex. 4- 
Dind. 954 A 1 jjat growus in )>e ground of graciouce ]jingu«, 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. I. 91 Grace is a manere I'n man bi 
whichhe isgraciouse to God. 1398TREVISA Barth De P. R. 
xvii. xxiii. (Tollem. MS.), Cipxesse . . hak bitter leues, and 
violent smel, and graciouse schadowe. "1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv. S 4 Ibc b>Tdes renewen theyre swete songe 
gracyouse. c 1491 Chast. Goddes Chytd, 10 Among al 
bestes there is a gracious best whiche men call apes. 1509 
Fisher Funeral Serm. Hen. VII, Wks. (1876) 269 His 
speche gracyous in dyuerse languages. 1330 Palsgr. 314/1 
Gracyouse in t,Yitkyr\g,facont,/acufide. 1585 T.WaShincton 
tr. Niekolay’s Voy. i. xix. 23 b, They woulde endevour.^too 
make the Bascha condescend to a better and more gracious, 
composition. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. A viij b. loyned 
to a Citie, to the sight most gratious. 1768 H. WAi-roLE 
Hist, Doubts X08 The body . . was found almost entire, and 
emitted a gracious perfume. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy 
Pref. 5 If to paint one’s country in its gracious asp«t has 
been a weakness. 2832 M. Arnold Empedacles cm Etna i. 
i. 6 How gracious is the mountain at this hour I 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home 107 A thousand shrubs and 
gracious herbs. 2864 Tennvson Aylmer's F. 240 A gracious 
gift to give a lady, this ! 

•fb. Endowed with gmee or chann of appear- 
ance, attractive ; also in more limited sense, 
graceful, elegant. Obs, 

1340-70 Alisaunder 182 Crete yien & graie, gracious 
Hopes. 13.. E. £. Aim. P. A. 933 To Icke on ]>t glorj' of 
kys gracious gotc. <* x 3®6 Chaucer Clerk s T. 536 A man 
child she bar by this Walter ffull gracious and fair for to 



G-BACIOUS, 
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biholde. c 1400 Maundev. (X839) yi. 69 Toward the Est 
ende of the Cytee, is a fuUe fair Chirche and a gracyouse. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4909 Ane of he graciousest gomes 
hat euire god fourmed. c 1500 Melusinc Ixi. 366, 1 desyre 
none other thing erthly nor none other I shal not aske nor 
take of you, but only your gracyous body, c 1590 Greenc 
Fr. Bacon ix. 174 Gracious as the morning star of heaven. 
1604 Marston Malcontent 11. iy. D 3, Hee is the most 
exquisite in forging of veines.. dying of haireletcO thateucr 
made an old Lady gratlous by torchlight. *607-12 Bacon 
Ess.^ Beauty (Arb.) 210 In beautie that of favour is more 
then that of collour, and that of decent and gracious mocion, 
more then that of favour. 1613-39 Jones in Leoni Eal- 
ladio's Archit. (1742) I. 38 The %Vave. .instead of theOvolo, 
in my Judgment is very gracious. 1649 Evelyn Mem, (1857) 
III. 45 His person is not very gracious, the small-pox having 
put out one of his eyes : but he is of good shape. 

3. Characterized by or exhibiting kindness or 
courtesy; kindly, benevolent, courteous. Nowr^zn* 
(chiefly poet.) exc. with some notion of sense 4 . 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 52 Heo is dereworthe in 
day, Graciouse, stout, ant gay. cj^ooDestr. TV'ojv 13553 
Iff ye haue ferkit any fode to his frith now, Bes gracius, for 
goddes loue, ges me som part ! 1450-70 Golagros 6* Gaiv. 
389 Schir Gawyne the gay, gude and gracius. CX477 
Caxton joson 29 They had neuer seen none so coUrtays ne 
so gracious. 1598 Marston xv. 127 Be gracious 
vnto him that formed thee. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 326 
Sir Lancelot Was gracious to all ladies.^ 1871 Blackie 
Fo?ir Phases i. 41 An essentially selfish motive can often be 
traced beneath the gracious surface. 

4. Condescendingly hind, indulgent and bene- 
ficent to inferiors. Now only of very exalted per- 
sonages (cf. b), or in playful or sarcastic applica- 
tions. 

1^90 Gower Cony. IL 141 Be gracious and do largesse. 
Ibid. III. 190 It sit a king to be pitous Toward his people 
and gracious. 1543 Extracts Aberd. Eeg-, (1844) I. igoQuher* 
for we belelf your lordschip wilbe so graciuss to pardon \vs to 
remane at hame at this tym. 17x3 Swift Lei, to Miss Van^ 
homrigh Lett, 1766 II. 285 When I am fixed anywhere, 
perhaps, I may be so gracious to let you know, but I will 
not promise. 1787 i\lAr>, D’Arblay Diary Oct., She [the 
Queen] almost regularly came to my room, and spent 
the time in gracious converse. 1791 Burke Afp, Whigs 
Wks. VI. 102 The gracious intentions of his sovereign. 
1838 Dickens Nich. l^ick, iii, I am sure I am very much 
obliged toyou at 16.151, sir, said Miss La Creevyin a gracious 
manner. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vi, IL 125 He now 
proclaimed that he had been only too gracious when he had 
condescended to ask the assent of the Scottish Estate.s to 
his wishes. 1855 Ibid, xiii. III. 320 He was -a gracious 
master, a trusty ally, a terrible enemy. 1876 TROLLorc 
A utohiogr. vii. (1883) 1. 168 [He] turned out to be a duke, — 
and a duke, too, who could speak English 1 How graclou.s 
he was to us, and yet how thoroughly he covered us with 
ridicule. 

b. Used as a courteous epithet in referring to 
kings, queens, or dukes, their actions, etc. 

ri33o R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 133 pan was Inglond in 

? e$ Sj charite, & alle In Henry gracious kyng 8 c fre. a 1413 
'R. OF Wales Let. to Hen, iV in Faesim, Nat, MSS, 1. 36, 

I recomande me to yowr good & gracieux lordship. 1530 
Privy Purse Exp. Hen, VIII (1827) 22 Paled to ij Nonnes 
of Caunterbury by way of the kinges gracieux rewarde xb. 
1555 Eden Decades JV. Ind, (Arb.) 52 Owr noble andgratious 
prince kynge Phylyppe. 1559 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Litany^ 
Our most gracious Quene, and gouernour. 1571 Act 13 
Eliz, c, 29 § 2 In the third yeare of her Highnes most 
giatious Raigne, 1638 M’quis Hamilton Lei. to Chas. /in 

H. Papers (Camden) 21 Your Ma'** most gratlous letter of 
the 29. 1771 Junius Lett, xlix. 253 The gracious prince 
who governs this country. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. II. 112 The voice of the majority decides that my 
gracious master shall not be written to. 

tc. Gracious Lord [=>¥. gracieux scigueur'\y 
a name given to some fish. Obs. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ix. 236 Rock fish, Gracious 
Lords, Sword fish [etc.]. 

5. Of the Deity, Christ, the Virgin Mary: Dis- 
posed to show or dispense grace, merciful, com- 
passionate, benignant. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Const. 133 How mercyful and gracyouse 
God^ es. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xv, 134 And god is ay 
gracious .. to alle pat gredep to hym. c 1410 Hocclf.ve 
Mother of God 81 Thy gracious bountee spredith al aboute. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 99 Graciose crist I my soule pou haue. 
*535 CovERDALE 2 Kings .xiii. 23 The Lorde was gracious 
vnto them, and had mercy vpon them. 1S76 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 444 The moste mlghtie and gratlous God 
, . prolong your life in health and prosperitie. *^35 A. 
Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 148 Under the shadow of Thy 
gratious Wing. 1650 Hubbert Pill Formality 122 So 
great, so good, and so gratious a God. 1687 Dryden Plind 
4- P. 1. 64 But, gratious God, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring Guide? 2738 Wcslev 
Psalms n. viii, 1 heard my Gracious Father say [etc.]. Ibid. 

i, O Lord, incline thy gracious Ear. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. 11. 174 A pack^of wolves ! the Lord be gracious to 
me ! 1871 AIorley Voltaire (1886) 2 A gracious, benevolent 
and all-powerful bcln^. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. xi. (1877) 
218 God is so gracious that He gives man faith and a 
religious spirit upon his asking for it. 1877 Maclear Mark 
i. 36 His gracious presence was not to be confined to Caper- 
naum. 

quasi-Of/z/. a 1617 P. Bayne Led, 269 Therefore the Lord 
hath dealt marvellously gracious with us. 

b. ellipt. as a substitute for the name of God. 
In various exclamations, as Gracious! Ah fOh) 
gracious ! Good gracious / f Goodly and gracious I 
O fuy gracious! Gracious rue! Gracious sake!, 
etc. See also Goodness 5 . 

* 7 * 3 » *744 [see Goodly n.]. 1768 Goldsm. Cood-n. Man 

1. Wks. (Globe) 616/1 Good gracious ! can I believe my 
eyes or my ears ! 179 , Pecgk Derbicisms I. (E. D. S.) s.v., 


Ah gracious I an exclamation for ah gracious God J or, ah 
be gracious unto me! 1794 Mas. A. M. Bennett Ellen 

I . i8 ‘Gracious!* she exclaimed- ^1839 Praed Poems 

(1864) II. 65 Shot in a duel too ! good gracious ! 1850 

Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11. 137 My startled look and exclama- 
tion, ‘Oh, gracious !* 1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cpzk 
i, But we women— gracious I if we only take the trouble, 
we can turn the whole male sex round our little fingers. 
1856 Mrs. STO\vE/>rTrfI. xi. 144 ‘Married! O, my gracious ! 
1884 Pae Eustace 14 Gracious me, how does she come to be 
the sister of that huge sahnon-fisher ? 1885 Howells Silas 
Laphnm{.\%<yv) 1. 77 ‘By gracious!, .there ain’t anything like 
(hat in this world for business.' 1893 ^ Qd {Coixchd Delect. 
Duchy 155, ‘ 1 hope to gracious you’m goin' to keep it up.’ 

t6. Characterized by or endowed with divine 
grace, godly, righteous, pious, regenerate. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. ac^i Noe, )>at gracius and god. CX380 
WvcLir Sel, JVks. III. 457 pat all men .. schul .. calle hem 
moste holy faderis, and most blessid and mostemercyfiiland 
gracius. 1533 ^^ORR Anszv. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1137/1 All 
the olde holy expositoursof the scripture, whichc were good 
menne and gracious, a 1635 SinoES Confer. Christ 6* Mary 
(1656) 100 A gracious Christian never wanteth arguments 
of assurance ofs.ilvaiion. 1641 J. Jack.son True Evang. T. 

II. 102 Grace of Regeneration, .introduceth gracious habits 
of sweetnesse, peace and love. 1669 Bunvan Holy Citie 130 
All the holy and truly gracious Souls that arc with him on 
the Mount Zion. 1738 Wesley Psalms lxxx. xv, Error in 
ten thousand shapes Would every gracious Soul beguile. 
*737 — Wks. (1872) XIII. 202, I could not deny his being 
a gracious person. 

f 7. Plappy, foi tnnale, prosperous. Obs, 

1340-70 A lex. If Dind, 193 Altxandre . . hat greie god amon 
in graciouce timus Bi-g.it on oHmpias he onurabJe quene. 
1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 321 Insule Fortunate 
beep h® gracious ilondes. ^-1460 'J'ovniHey Myst. xiii. 244 
Bot were I not more gracyus and rychere befar, I were eten 
outt of hawse and of harbar. 1603 Siiaks. Mens, for //. v. 
i. 76, I.. desir’d her, To try her gracious fortune with Lord 
Angelo, For her poore Brothers pardon. x6ii — Wint. T, 

III. i. 22 Goe: fresh Horses, And gracious be the issue. 

f 8. Given by way of indulgence or mercy : a. 
Gracious day (see quot.) ; b. said of a mortal 
thrust given to one in great pain (cf. Coup de 
grace). Obs. 

1703 Maundrell Journ. Jerns. (1732) 141 Some one of 
the Standers by is permitted to give him a gracious st.ib to 
the Heart. 1726 Amiierst Terrs PH. xJii. 233 Some of 
these days are called gracious days, because upon them the 
respondent is not obliged to stay in the schools above half 
(he time, which respondents upon other das’s are. 

9. Comb. 

i863 Ld. Hovenrou Select. fr. Wks. 29 A strife of gracious- 
worded difference. 

t Gra'ciousize, v. Obs. rare, [f. Gkacious 
+ -IZE.] traus. To render ^ gracious *, to endow 
with heavenly grace. 

1701 Beverley^ Glory of Grace 9 Our Investiture lyiih 
Grace, or our being Gratjousclz’d in all these great Points 
of Salvation.^ Ibid. 21 We are thus Invested with Grace, 
or Graciousetz’d from Eternity to Eternity. 

Hence Gra’ciousized ppl. a. (in quot. absol.) 

1701 Bf.verley Glory of Grace 39 So that Grace Appears 
in such an Excellency and Glory of the Graciousclzd. 

Graciously (gre**j9sli), adv. [f. Gracious -p 
I n a gracious manner. 

1, ‘In a pleasing manner’ (J.); with grace, at- 
tractively, gracefully. Now rare. 

13,, E. E, Allit.P. B. 488 Gracyously vmbe-grouen al 
with grene leuez. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen xxxi. 99 He., 
shewed his religion very graciously in his government, 1890 
spectator 25 Oct. 496/1 One of the most gracious of poetic 
solecisms when gnaciously employed. 

2. With kindness, friendliness, or gracious con- 
descension. 

<ri38o Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1. 91 Fcik is a ^ifte of God, 

and so God may not 5yve it to man but yf he jyve it 
graciousely. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1898 Thoo ansuered 
she ful graciousUe wiih myld chere. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 679 
So gracyously he come bur lylle. 154B-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Litany, Graciously loke vpon our afllyctions. 2567 
Gude 4- Godlie Ball. (S.T.S.) 1*6 Thow oppinnis furth thy 
hand full graciusHe. 1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 
70 If his majestic will be graciously pleased to come amongst 
us. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past, 1. He.. graciously decreed 
My Grounds to be restor’d. 1725 Berkeley Proposal, etc. 
Wks. HI, 2x8 If his Majesty would graciously please to 
grant a Charter for a College. *744 H. Walpole Lett. 

H. Mann (1834) I. xcviii. 334 He went yesterday and was 
most graciously received. ^ 1847 James J. Pfarston Halt 
vii, My New Lord received me s'ery graciously. 1878 

J. P; Hopps Jesus V, 20 He spoke to her so graciously and 
forgivingly, that [etc.]. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy ^ -V. 

I, 23 She smiled very kindly and graciously at him in 
return. 

i*3. Through, or by means of, divine "grace. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 12073 How J>ou..ouer- 
comest hym gracyously. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 111. v. 305 Not 
alle men ben in lijk m3ner..disposid natural! and gracioseli. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8r b. What so euer he aske 
of god he shall optayne it gracyously, 1534 More On the 
Passion Wks. 1324/2 If you receive and eate vertuouslye 
the tone into your body, you receiue the lother graciouslye 
into youre soules. 1^6 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
IV. 254 In Hevinn his reward gratiouslie has he obte>Tiet. 
1603 Shaks. Pleas, for M. ii. iv. 77 Let [me] be ignorant, 
and in nothing good. But graciously to know I am no better. 
t4. With good luck or fortune, fortunately. 

*330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8ro) 72 Pe reame of Inglond so 
graciously he gatte. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 11 The which 
aftirconseyuynge bryngynge forth achUd,seide, Grac^’ously. 
1387 Trevisa (Rolls) V. 301 He,. ruled be Longo- 
bardes swibe graciousllche lone tyme. Ibid, VII. 35 So al 
bat here were, (iverc) dede o^r i-hurt ful sore, oultake 
•Dunston alone pat scapede graciousliche and wyseliche. 


gradate. 


c X4<w I^Iaundev. (Roxb.) xv. 70 He gouerned it wisely and 
gnaciousely. 

Graciousness (’grfi-J'ssnes). [f. Gracious a. 
+ -KUSS.] The quality or state of being gracious. 

1. Pleasing or attractive quality or condition, 
charm, winning grace, esp. of manner. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. JV. 1675 Medea, Of tbyn tunge the 
infynyt graciousnesse. 1530 Falscr. 227/1 Graciousne^ic, 
gracievseti. 1751 Johnson Ramblcr’tAa. 147 P 5 He pos- 
sessed some Science of Graciousness and Attraction which 
Books had not taught. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. vii. 134 
Beautiful things . . have a graciousness that wins us. 1885 
Planch. Exam. 4 Feb. 3^3 He discourses, with a pensive 
graciousness which is irresistibly charming, of three departed 
friends. 

fb. —Guacefulness. 

1652-62 Heylin Cfjwt’gr. r, (1682) 261 The..gratiousness 
of the Bell tower. 

2. Courtesy, politeness; now esp. condescending 
courtesy. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (1654) (vol. III.) 13 Such is 
your graciousnesse, that it is impossible to fall foule with 
you, {1638) 216, I did not looke to finde sogieat a 

graciousnesse. 1647 Clarendon /list. Reb. iv. § 85 The 
graciousness and temper of this ansv-'er, made no impression 
in them. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 126 His Gracious- 
ness to this fine Gentleman and myself. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 165 Tia The Barber, .seized me by the Hand 
with honest Joy in his Countenance, which I repressed with 
a frigid Graciousness. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser.i. 
(1863) X71 The letter was.. received with the most cordhl 
graciousnes-s. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 230 The 
only words in his Declaration which had any shoiv of gra- 
ciousness. 1872 J. L. Sanford Eng. Kings, Chas. /, 342 
He .. effaced the memory of his previous insinuating gra- 
ciousne.ss. 

3. Mercifulness or compassionateness (of the 
Deity). Also oceas. kindness (of fortune). 

1585 Adp. Sandys Senn. xv. 264 No tongue can expresce, 
neither any minde conceiue this gratiousnesse. 1599 Sandys 
Europe spec. (24 b, Vniess the gratiousness of God stipe 
vppe some worthy Princes of renowne, and reputation, with 
both sides to enterpose their wisedome. a 1665 J. (}oomvjM 
Pilled IV. the Spirit (1867) 305 TJie exceeding graciousne<s 
and condescension of his nature. x8ii Henryk Isabella 
II. 2 In the midst of her calamities, she thought It a gra- 
ciousne.ss still left in her fate, to have escaped the connection. 
1872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxii. 4 His justice is., 
seasoned with graciousness, 

t4. Possession of grace, moral excellence. Obs. 
a 1691 Bp. T. Barlow Rem. (1605) 437 The Acts derive 
their Graciousness from the Haoits, and not i contra, 
axjii KtuScrmiVlks. (18^8) 116 Graciousness is honoured 
as a participation of the Divine nature, appropriated to no 
other than saints, 

Grackle (grre’k’l). Also 8 gracule, 9 grakle. 
[Anglicized form of the generic name Gracula, a 
mod.L. fern, corresponding to jackdaw.] 

1. A name applied to various birds originally 
included in the genus Gracula (see quot. 1893). 

2772 Forster in Phil. Trans, LXIL 400 The Gratia 
Quiscula, Linn, or shining Gracule. 1782 Latham Gen. 
Synopsis Birds I. tt, 455 Gracula religlosa, Minor .GraWe. 
Ibid. 457 Gracula calva, Bald Grakle. x8x6 Kirby & Sp. 
^«fo;H(7/.(i843)I.244The purple grackle. x842Brandc/?{c(. 
Sci., etc. s.v, Gracula, The bird commonly called the mmo 
grackle (CrwcH/rt religiosa of Linnieus). 1850 Lyeli. 
Visit U. S. II, 150 I'he boat-tailed grackle [Quisgualn^- 
1B65 Tristram Land Israel ix. 209 My first specimen of the 
beautiful grakle {Amydrus tristrami). 1893 NEWTonDid, 
Birds, Grackle. .a word., restricted to members of the Fami- 
lies Sturjiidx (starling) belonging to the Old World, and 
Icteridee belonging to the New. Of the former those Jo 
which it has been most commonly applied are the species 
variously known as Mynas, Mainas and Minors of India .. 
and especially the Gracula religiosa of Linnarus. . . In the 
New World the name Grackle has been applied to seveml 
species of the genera Scolecophagus and Quiscalus. ihe 
best known are the Rusty GTZcklei, S. ferrugineti5..z.m 
Q. purpureus, the Purple Grackle or Crow-Blackbird. 10^ 
IVestin. Gaz. 28 Oct. 6/3 The black-throated grackle-cock. 

2. Attgliiig. The name of an artificial By. 

1894 Outitig[\J. S.)XXIV. 227/1 Bass flies of proved ment 
include grackle, all the palmers, [etc.]. . - 

tGra’Cy, t?. Obs. rare'~^, [f. G«ace + 

^1111 of teaching about grace, evangelical. 

1661 Pepys Diary 14 Apr., Heard Mr. Jacomb, at Ludgate, 
upon these words, ‘ Chnsf loved you and therefore let us 
love one another,' and made a gracy sermon, like a Presby- 
terian. , 1 r t 

Gradal (gr^'-dal), a. rare, [irregularly L D- 
grad-us degree + -al ; used instead of the regularly 
formed adj. gradual, to avoid ambiguity.] Of 02 
pertaining to degree. 

1872 E. Tuckerman Genera Lichenum p. vi, He conceives 
then that while less weight.. should be giv'en to spore- 
differences of a mere gradal character, .more [etc.}. 

11 Gradale. Obs.'-^ [med.L. graddle sb., neut. of 
late 'L. graddlts?i<\].,i. grad-us step.] = GitADUAbj/L 
rtX746 Lewis in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 168 A Grndale or 
Grail, so called from the Gradales contained ui it., m 
Gradales, or what is gradually sung after the Epistle. 
Qradan, variant of Graddan . 5V. 

Gradate (gmd?^*t), v, [Back formation from 

Gbadatiok.] . . 

1. With reference to colour; a. intr. To pass 
by imperceptible grades from one tone or shade to 
another; to shade off. Const, ttilo. 

1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xii. 96 Retiring shades 
which gradate or go off by degrees. 1775 C. 

Glac. Savoy (1776) Z13 The deeper colour of a singl^c 
neighbouring mountain, which gradated from top to bottom. 
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iZ2^ Exai/tiner iZQ/i The light, .admirably gradates into 
and contrasts the solemn dark on the shore. 

b. fraus. To cause so to pass by imperceptible 
grades. 

1853 Ruskin Slones Ven. III. it. § 21. 47 -Let the reader 
take the two extreme tints and carefully gradate the one 
into the other. 1857 — Elevi. Draivisig iii. 219 It is not 
enough . . that colour should be gradated by being made 
merely paler or darker at one place than another. 

absol, 1857 Ruskin Elein, Drawing i. 20 If you cannot 
gradate well with pure black lines, you will never gradate 
well with pale ones. 1874 R. Tvrwhitt Sketch. Club 70 
Now gradate over the gray to nothing with a little Ver- 
million and yellow ochre. 

2 . trans. To arrange in steps or grades (material 
or immaterial). ?Only in passive. Const, into. 
Also with off. 

1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curthis' Hist. Greece 11. rn. i. 254 
The surrounding heights^ are gradated olT in artificial 
terraces up to their summit. 1885 Black Wh. Heather in 
Longut, Mag. VI. 126 In the old country, where society is 
gradated into ranks. 

3. Chan. (? U. S. only.) ‘ To bring to a certain 
strength or grade of concentration ; as, to gradate 
a saline solution * (Webster 1897) ; * to concentrate 
as by evaporation’ (Funk’s Stand. Diet.). Cf. 
Graduate, Graduation, Graduator. 

Hence Grada’ted ppl. a. 

1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851)11. iii. r. v. § 16 Compare 
the gradated colours of the rainbow with the stripes of 
a target. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th. Nai. 179 These 
currents would produce, in all substances possessing a 
‘gradated’ structure, secondary currents circulating round 
them. i885 Spectator 18 Dec. 1711 Glowing with rich and 
carefully gradated colour. 

tGradately, adv. Obs. Also 5 graditly, 6 
gradatlye. [1. "^gradate adj. (ad. L. graddius 
furnished with steps) + By degrees; spec. 
in Her. (cf Engraded, Engrailed). 

i486 Bk. St. Albanst Her.^ Dijb, They ar calde arrays 
engradit for they ar made of ij colourjs the wich graditly ar 
broght to gedir oon coloure in to an other coloure. 1572 
Bossewdll.4 rwom u. 27 Two colors, or any raettal or colour, 
be gradately inferred one into the other, that no partition, 
but onely the Purfiue male be scene betwene them. 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelkouer's Bk. Physicke 113/1 The same being 
liquefactede, then take Minii lb. j, ve^*e finelye pulverlsaiede, 
and gradatlye mixe the same therwith. 

II Gradatim (gradf^tim), adv. [L. gradatim 
by degrees, f. gradus step.] Step by step, gradually. 

>583 SruBBES^wa^, Abuses F iiij b, Three orfoure degrees 
of minor ruffes, placed gradatiniy step by step one beneath 
another. 1669 Worlidce Sysi. Agric. (1681) 301 The vast 
quantities of water that flow over our heads in stormy or 
rainy weather, which .. do gradatim diffuse themselves 
upon the Earth. 1694 Salmon Bale's Dispens. i. (1713) 
332/1 Make a gentle Fire first, which increase p-adatim to 
the fourth Degree. 1785 D. Low^ Chiropodologia xii. 104 
Let them be bathed in water, tepid at first, and rendered 
afterwards, gradatim, more warm. 

C^adation (grad^'Jsn). Also 6-7 gradacioD. 
[ad. L. graddtion-etn, n. of action f. grad-us step : 
see Grade sb, and -ation. Cf. F. gradation (1520 
in sense 8 a, which is the earliest recorded sense also 
in English.] 

fl. The process of advancing step by step; a 
course of gradual progress. Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.l 39 Loue.. should enter 
into the eye, and by long gradations passe into the heart. 
C1630 Risdon Stirv. Devon (1810) 14, I purpose my 
beginning in the east part.. my gradation into the south 
with the sun. 1727 De Foe Magic i. ii. (1840) 43 
Knowledge had its gradations too, and though it must be 
confessed it was a very slow rate, yet some advances they 
did make. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) Il.ccxviii. 340, _1 
am very well satisfied with the progress you have made in 
that language . . according to that gradation you will [etc.], 
'fb. Period of advance ; length of career. Obs.'~^ 
1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. xv, They civilly had 
spent iheir lives gradation As meeke and milde as in their 
first creation. 

2 . A series of successive conditions, qualities, 
events, etc., forming stages in a process or course. 
(In early instances prob. suggested by 8 a.) ? Obs. 

1549 Latimer 5th Serm. be/. Edxv. VI (Arb.) 139 What 
was the waye they walked ? . . They stouped after gayne - . 
What folowed ? . . They toke . . brybes . . What then ? . . 
'J’hey turned lustice vpsedowne [see i Sant. viii. 3] , . Here 
is the Deuyles genealogye. A gradation of the Diuyles 
making. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fairiw, The care I had 
of that civil young man . . drew me to that exhortation, which 
drew the company, .which drew the cut-purse; which drew 
the money ; which drew my brother Cokes his loss; which 
drew on Waspe's anger; which drew on my beating: a pretty 
gradation! 1675 South Serm. Ingratitude (1715I 429 So 
certain it is, by a direct Gradation of Consequences from 
this principle of merit, that [etc.]. 1717 L. Howel 
derius 12 Love of God is to be attain'd by a gradation of 
religious Virtues. 1739 Cibber Afol. (1756) I- 49 That such 
a pile of English fameand glory, .should, .so. .moulder away 
in one continual gradation of political errors. 1781 Gibbon 
Dcct. <5- F. xxvii. HI. 29 The son ..attained, in the regular 
gradation of civil honours, the station of consular of Liguria. 

3. pi. Steps, progressive movements. Now only 
in immaterial sense, stages of transition or advance. 

1599 Warn. Faire IVom. ii. 3 You have . . by gradations 
seen iiow we have grown Into the main stream of our 
tragedy. 1662 J. Earcrave Pope Alex. VII, etc. (iS^) 
129 Xne Cameleon.. winding its tail about the sticks 01 the 
cage, to help and secure its gradations. 1671 Tillotson 
Serm. n. 103 The several gradations by w’hich men at last 
come to this horrid degree of impiety, 17x2 Steele Sped. 


No. 430 r 2, 1 hope you will, .give us the History of Plenty 
and Want, and the natural Gradations towards them. 1861 
M, Pattison ^(1889) I. 48 The Steelyard passed with 
the rest of the parish by the same easy gradations from the 
old to the new faith. 

•fb. sing, A means of gradual transition. Obs. 

1710 Cromwell Lei. to Pope 3 Aug., 'Tis an interpolation 
indeed, and seiwes for a gradation to the Ccelestial Orb. 
t4. pi. Configurations or arrangements resembling 
a flight of steps. Obs. rare. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. Itidia P. 260 The Foundations Black 
Marble with gradations to the bottom. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
HI. 1. 181, 1 could see the sides of it encompassed with several 
gradations of galleries. 1802 it. A. La Fontaine's Reprobate 
II. 279 They then descended the gradations of the rock 
together. 

5. A scale or series of degrees in rank, merit, 
intensity, or difference from some particular type; 
the fact or condition of including or being arranged 
in a series of degrees. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 158 Although perchance 
ex’isting Individuals may not be actually Infinite, yet 
certain it is that the potential gradation of things may be 
potentially Infinite. 1783 Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 206, I 
plainly observed a gradation in the damage done to the 
buildings .. in proportion as the countries were more or less 
distant from .this supposed ^nter of the evil. 1808 J. 
Webster Nat. Phil. 170 This changes by gradation into 
an orange, thence into a yellow, and as the rays rise higher, 
into a green, blue, indigo, and violet. 1831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic vi. {1833) 153 Hence there will necessarily arise 
a giadation of density. 1832 Ht. Martineau Li/e in 
Wilds vii. 96 No man can be more sensible than I am of 
the advantages of a gradation of ranks In society- 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 96 The 
gradation of the clergy. .makes them the link which unites 
the sequestered peasantry' with the intellectual advance- 
ment of the age. 1863 H. Cox Instit. in. vi. 670 The 
present system of a gradation of officers, each imposing 
a check upon the other. 1864 H. Spencer Biol. 1. 6 The 
several compounds of oxygen with nitrogen, present us 
with an Instructive gradation. 1879 Maclear Alark ix. 105 
There is order and gradation in the liierarch3' of blessed 
spirits. 

f b. Position in a scale, relative rank. Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. I. i. 37 Preferment goes bj* Letter, and 
affection, And not by old gradation, where each second 
Stood Heire to th’ first. 1802 tr. A. La Fontaine's Repro~ 
bate I. 39 She had received a better education than was 
generally bestowed on others of the same gradation in life. 

6. pi. Degrees of rank, merit, intensity, etc. ; 
successively difTering varieties of form or proper- 
ties, constituting a series intermediate in character 
between two conditions or types. 

1605 BacCn Adv. Learn, it. vi. § 2 23 The sober and 
grounded inquiry [as to angels, etc.} which may arise, .out 
of the Gradacions of Nature is not restrained. x66o Trial 
Regie, 41 The Indictment contains many Circumstances, 
and Gradations, in the Treason. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 7 
P 9, I cannot pretend to inform our generals through what 
gradations of danger they shall train their men to fortitude. 
3783 Burke Rep. Aj/airs Ind. Wks. 1842 II. 9 They 
thought it not unnecessary here to state the gradations 
in the service. 3793 Holcroft Laz'alePs Physiog. ii. 20 
Who shall enumerate the gradations between insect .and 
man? 3813 Bakcwell Inlrod. Geol. (1815) 447 Granite, 
porphyry, sienite, green-stone and basalt pass by ..insensible 
gradations into each other. 1836 Maccillivray tr. Hum- 
boldt's Traxn xxiv. 370 In this district are displayed in a 
remarkable manner the gradations of vegetation. 1856 
Masson Ess. x, 473 Thus., prose passes into verse by 
visible gradations. 1875 Darwin Inscctiv. PI, Ui. 58 There 
were gradations in the completeness of the process. 

7. The action of arranging in a series of grades. 

3858 Whewell Novum Org. Renovalum 220 The method 

of gradation consists in taking a number of stages of a 
property in question, intermediate between two extreme 
cases which appear to be different. 

8. a. Rhet. == Climax i. 1 Obs. 

3538 Elyot Diet., Climax, a ladder, and the fygure 
callydde gradation. iS53 T. Wilson Rhet. 109 Gradacion 
is when >ve reherse the worde that goeth ne.\le before, and 
bryng another woorde thereupon that encreaseth the matter, 
as though one should go vp a paire of staiers, and not leaue 
til he come at the toppe. 3S73G. Harvey (Cam- 
den) 53 In time, hi bis troth, for ani thing he knew., this verri 
gradation he usid himself with me at that time. 3627 H. 
Burton Bailing Pape’s Bull 29 Concluding this clause v/itli ; 
a rhetoricall gradation, that neither the prison, the racke, j 
nor death it selfe should daunt them. 1681 Flavel 
Grace xiv. 277 We may observe a notable climax or grada- 
tion in those Scriptures that speak of His glory. . 1727-4* 
Chakibers Cycl., Cradalion, in rhetoric, k when a series of 
considerations or proofs is brought, rising by degrees, and 
improving each on the other. 

fb. Logic. Sorites. Obs. rare. 

3727-43 Chambers Cycl., Gradation, in logic, is an argu- 
mentation, consisting of four or more propositions, so dis- 
posed, as that the attribute of the first is the subject of 
the second ; and the attribute of the second, the subject 
of the third ; and so on, till the last attribute come to be 
predicated of the subject of the first proposition. 

'1*9. Alch. ‘Exaltation’ or raising to a higher 
degree (see quoL 1612). Obs. 

1612 Woodall A’l/rr- Wks. (1653) 271 Gradation is 
an exaltation of Metals in the degree of affections, where 
by waight, colour, and constancy they are brought to an 
excellent measure, hut the substance unaltered: so Gold is 
rubified, fixed, and purified. 1641 French Distill, vi. 
(1651) 388 Pour upon it. .A^ua regia, and the water of 
gradation. 1727-4* Chambers Cycl. 

10. Pine Arts. a. Painting. An insensible passing 
from one colour or shade to another. 

3727-41 Chambers the word 

gradation for an insensible change of colour, by the diminu- 


tion of the teinls and shades. 3762-73 H. Walfole 
Anted. Paint. (1786) 1. 84 Blue.s, reds, greens 
and y^ellows not being blended in the gradations. 3821 
Craig Led. Draimng^ iv. 228 To gratify the .sight, by 
delicate contrasts, and impossible gradations. 3846 Kuskin 
A/od. Paint. II. in. 1, v. § 16 What curvature i.s to 
lines, gradation is to shades and colours. . . Absolutely 
without gradation no natural suiface can possibly be. 1873 
Hamerton Intell, Li/e lu i. (1675I 50 The amateur . . finds 
^at the gradation of his sky will not come right. 1E87 
Q. Rev, CLXIV. 309 In the production of gradations of 
effect in gold the Japanese stand alone, 
b. Archit. (See quot.) 

3727-43 Chambers Cycl., Gradation, in architecture, 
signifies an artful disposition of parts, rising, as it were, by 
steps, or degrees, after the manner of an amphitheatre ; .so 
that those placed before do no disserv’ice. .to those tebind. 

e. Pins. ‘ A diatonic ascending or descending 
succession of chords ’ (Brande Did. Sci. etc. 1S42). 

3876 Stainer & Barrett Did. AIvs. Terms, Gradation 
(F.), Grndazioue (L), gradation ; by degrees of the scale. 

XL. Philol. = Ablaut. Also, a modification (of 
a vowel) resulting from ablaut. 

1870 Sweet in Trans. Philol. See. i. 3 Au being the 
second ‘gradation ’ of u. .. The first gradation of u h cC\ 

' 3887 Skeat PHne. Eng. Etymol. x. § 134. 156 Some of 
the older vowel-sounds .. are to a certain extent connected 
by what is known as ‘ gradation,’ or in German, ablaut. 

1112. s=Gkaduation. (possibly misprint). 

*7S9 Goldsm. Enguhy into Ptes. Slate etc. (1774) 43, I 
have sometimes attended their disputes at gradation. 

Hence Grada'tioned///. formed by or wilU 

gradations. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rei'. III. 288 Under a grada- 
tioned representation, the electoral body .. become the real 
constituents. xBoS — Ibid. YI. 269 To depute by universal 
suffrage, but gradationed delegation, the wisest depositaries 
of their wishes respecting [etc.]. 

Gradational (grad^i-Janal), a. [f. Gradation 
4 - -AL.] Pertaining to, or chnvacteiized by, gradation. 

3842 De Quincey Wks. (1863! X III. 327 A, slow and grada- 
tional transition of the population into its present physic.al 
condition. 1866 Odling Anim. Chcin. 47, 1 .. pointed out 
that even the most remote members were distinguished from 
one another by gradational diflercnces only. 3868 LyelCs 
Print. Ceol. (ca. jo) II. in. xliii. 462 We are only beginning, 
by aid of paleontology, to trace back the passage through 
a series of gradational forms. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic 
Com. xviii. (1892) 252 It was easier to remain incredulot.s 
notwithstanding the gradational distinctness of the uhispers. 
Hence Grada-tionally adv. 

1864 Owen Penver c/ Cod 6 The delicately and grada- 
tjonaily adjusted densjties of the humours for correcting 
spherical and chromatic aberration, 3884 19M Cent. Feb. 
336 To regard them [a class of diseases], not as uniformly 
marked out^ one from another, by well-defined boundaries, 
but as shadm|: off gradationally one into another. 

Grada’tionary, a. rare—^. [f. Gradation 
+ -ARY.] Marked by gradations. 

3824 Examiner 594/2 'Ihe foundations of her present 
prosperity, if Jess splendid, are more gradationary and 
peimanem. 

Gradative (gradF‘‘tiv), a. rare'^'^. [f. (on the 
analogy of Gradation) L. grad^ns step : see 
•ative.] Advancing by grades or steps. Hence 
Grada’tively adv., step by step. 

1818 J. Drown /’ rjr/ztf 58 A system-builder jou commence, 
But drawn gradatively from thence, Would quit your doc- 
trine. 1840 J. H. Green I'iial Dynamics 39 Tiic law. .that 
the progressive phases of the embryo correspond to the 
abiding forms, which are preserved in the total organkm of 
animated nature, as typical of its gradative evolution. 
Gradatlye, variant of Gradately adv. Obs. 
Gradatory (grei-datari), sb. [as if ad. L. ^gra- 
dtttdrium, f. p'adns step.] A flight of steps, csp. 
those leading from the cloisters to the choir of 
a church. 

3670 in Blount Glosscgr. (ed. 3). 3703 T. N. <5 C. 

Purchaser 159. 3721-1800 in Bailey. 1859 Holland 

Gold F. xiil. 142 That which is above us, in allotment, gift, 
and acquisition, forms so many steps of the gradatory that 
leads from the cells where we do penance, to the temple. 

Gradatory (gr^-datari), a. [as if ad. L. ^gra~ 
ddtorius, f. grad-us step.] 

1. Proceeding by steps or grades, rare. 

*793 Anna Seward Lett. (i8ii> III. 202 The chain of 
subordination, which binds the various ordens of national 
society in one common form of polity; that gradatoiy 
junction, which can alone give vlgourand effect to the laws. 
Ibid. 243 Could this gradatory apostasy [of Macbeth] have 
been shown us. Ibid. 252- *843 T-rrtJtw'j A/oc; XXVlll. 
566 We find assembled, in its continuous extent of gradatorj' 
links, the whole chain of serving maidenhood. 

2, Adapted for stepping (see quot.). 

1842 Brande Did. Set. etc., Gradatoiy, a term applied in 
Mammalogy to the extremities of a quadruped which are 
equal or nearly so, and adapted for ordinary progression on 
dry land. 


Graddan (gr£e'clan), sb. Sc. Also / grad5an, 
Sgraddon,graydon, pgradan, gradden. [Gaelic 
and Irish gradan, f. gread-aitn 1 scorch.] Parched 
grain (see quot. 1854, and quots. s.v, Gkaddan v ). 
Also allrib., as graddan-bread, -cake, -incal. 

a 1605 Mo.s’tgomerie Misc. Poems liv. 5 In.steid greiie 
gynger je eit gray gradj.an. 1703 M-^ M^tin Desertp. 
IVesl. Isl. 204 The ancient way of dressing Corn, which is 
vet us’d in several Isles, is call’d Graddan. ^*73 ® Lurt 
Lett, N. Scotl. (iSiS) ll. 170 This Oatmeal is caUed grr.y- 
don meal. C17S0 Maxwell Let. in Smile-i Engineers 
(i86t) II. 97 The tenants in general lived.. on .. groats, 
milk, graddon ground in querns turned by the hand [etc ]. 
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X7go PcNNANT Tcitr Scatl (cd. 5) 323 The lasses are 
merry at their work ofgrindinpthe Graddan. t8o6 R.Jamih- 
SON Quem Lilt in Sir G. Douglas Scott. Minor Poets 
(i8gt) ri7 Grind the ^adden— grind it. x8o8 J. 'Walker 
Econom. Hist. Hebrides II. 368 To make gradan bread, 
x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, The graddan cake will keep 
her white teeth in order. 1854 H. Miller Sck. ^ Schm. 
V. (1857) 104 Gradden-meal, 1. e, grain dried In a pot over 
the fire, and then coarsely ground in a hand-mill. 
Graddan (grce'dan), V. Sc. [f. Graddan sb.l 
irans. To parch (grain) in the husk (see quots.). 
Hence Gra'ddaned ppl. a., Gra'ddaning vbl. sb. 

*773 Boswell yml. Tour Hebrides o Sept., There were 
oat-cakes, made of what is called graddaned meal, that is, 
meal made of grain separated from the husks, and toasted 
by fire. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 280 The corn 
is graddaned, or burnt out of the ear, instead of being 
thrashed. Ibid. 281 Graddened corn was the parched com 
of Holy Writ. 1864 Greenshields Ann. Lesmahagow 34 
The process of graddening was conducted thus. 

Gradde, pa. t. Grede v. Ohs. 

Grade (gr^'d), sb. [a. F. grade^ ad. L. grad-ics 
step ; cf. Sp. and It. gt'ado. (The regular repre- 
sentative of L. gmdns in OF. was gri : see Gree.)] 
Not in Johnson 1755; noted by Todd aSig as not yet in 
established use. 

1. Math, t a. A degree of angular measurement, 
or of latitude or longitude ; the 90th part of a right 
angle or quadrant ; —Degree 9, 9 b. Obs. 

C151X Eng, Bk. Anter. (Arb.) Introd. 29/2 They of 
Lussbone in vnder yat forsayde linie .xxxix. grade and 
one halfe. 1571 Digges Pantom. 1. Elem. c, A Quadrant 
is. .diuided in 90 portions, which partes are named grades 
or degrees. 1593 Eale 60 The Grades or Degrees 

are found in the upper head of this Table, and the Minutes 
pertaining to the degves on y® left side. 

b. In the centesimal mode of dividing angular 
quantity: The hundredth part of a right angle. 

xBoi Dupr^ Neolog. Fr. Diet, 127 Grade .. the grade, or 
decimal degree of the meridian. 1833 Snowball Plane 
Trigonom, (1837) 5 To find the relation between E and F, 
the number of degrees and grades contained in the same 
angle BAG. 

+ 2. One of a flight of steps ; =Degbebi, Obs~^ 
X698 Fryer Ace. E. India A P- ^86 Causeways, .at every 
Tank ascended or descended by Marble Grades, while the 
Horse-way was sloped. 

3. A Step or stage in a process ; rarely spec, a step 
in preferment. (Cf. Degree 2,) 

X796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XIX. 517 If a quantity 
of paper-money pass through all the successive grades of 
depreciation. 1798 — in Monthly Mag, "VI. 553 He was 
a skilful pupil, and had attained the highest grade of Ini- 
tiation. xBsx Carpenter Man, Phys. (ed. 2) 238 That 
highest grade of development which it (the brain) possesses 
in Man. 187^ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 403 The steps or 
grades by which he rises from sense and the shadows of 
sense to the idea of beauty and good. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist xxxix. (1889) 385 As a^ barrister, diplomatist, or 
a general, he would havc^won his grades. tr, Lotze's 
Meiaph. A34 Countless different grades which it [the soul] 
traverses by degrees when first it is being f^ormed, 

4. A degree or position in the scale of rank, 
dignity, social station, eminence, proficiency, etc. 
(Cf. Degree 4.) 

x8o8 E. S. Barrett Missded General 32 At seventeen, 
having hopped, skipped, and jumped through all the inferior 
grades.. he became colonel. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 67 If on comparing the vcTy lowest states in civilized 
and savage life, we admit a difficulty in deciding to which 
the preference is due, at least in every superior grade we 
cannot hesitate a moment, rt 1863 Buckle C1V1V/2. (i86g) 
III. V. 268 Teachers of every grade, from village schooi- 
masters to tutors in private families. 1866 Crump Banking 
ii. 47 Unfortunate officers of all grades. t868 J. H. Blunt 
Re/. Ch. Eng, I. 396 The minor orders were holy orders 
as well as the three higher grades of the ministry. X873 
Burton Hist. Scot. VJ. Ixxiii. 321 He w.rs a man of an 
inferiorgrade and nature, ^Z^'BQLD^iz^yoOT>Col. Re/onuer 
P891I 2J5 The companionship of some one nearly approach- 
ing his own grade. 

b. A number of persons holding the same rela- 
tive social rank or official dignity ; a class. 

1827 Line, fy Lincolnsh. Cabinet 7 Any artist skilled in 
delineating the lower grades of human life. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. ii, The solicitors’ wives and the wine merchant’s 
wife headed another grade. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 112 
Regulating the numbers and grades to be withdrawn for 
.staff employ. 1873 Burton /fwA Scot. VI. Ixvii. loi Promo- 
tion in the higher grades of the Church. x8B8 Bryce A /ner. 
Cofumw. II. xlix. 253 The public Schools .. are everywhere 
and in all grades gratuitous. 1897 Daily News 24 Feb. 7/5 
All grades of railway employes were now organized. 

5. a. Ill things : A degree of comparative quality 
or value, b. A class of things, constituted by 
having the same quality or value. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker \. v. 99 On 
either side of Miss Egg, various grades of tippets and 
bonnets. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia v. 60 The furniture of 
the chamber was but a grade above that of the artisan’s. 
1880 Manch. Guard. 27 Nov., Low grades [of cotton] are 
again decidedly dearer. 1884 York Herald 26 Aug. 7/2 
Tea: The tone of the market is firm, and most grades are 
rather dearer. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 354 The 
ore was of such low grade that it would not pay to work it. 

6. Path. Of a disease : Degree or condition of 
intensity. 

1803 Med.' yrnl. X. 369 The^ subordinate forms and 
grades of fever, not arrested within forty-eight or seventy- 
two hours, invariably passed on to the malignant grade cf 
disease. i8zc-'34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 645 The 
captain .. died with every symptom of the highest grade of 


yellow remittent fever.^ 2858 Copland Did. Pract. Med, 
II. 444/2 Partial Insanity — the simpler forms and slighter 
grades of mental disorder. 2897 Allbntps Sysi, Med. II. 
404 Those cases in which the fever attains a high grade. 

7. With reference to animals: A result of cross- 
breeding, a hybrid. Now techn. in cattle-breeders* 
language, a variety of animal produced by crossing 
a native stock with a superior breed ; also atirib. 

1796 Morse Atner. Geog. I. xgdThe other sort is.. the 
Ranging Bear, and seems to be a grade between the pre- 
ceding and the wolf. 1883 C. Wilson in HarpePs Mag. 
Jan. 272/2 Grade animals in a W'eJl-managed dairy can be 
made.. quite as productive as thorough-breds, 2883 Pa/l 
MallG. ex Sept. 12/1 Hereford grade steer calves. 1891 
Daily News 24 Nov. 5/4 There is room for a. .trade in 
fat grade lambs between Canada and Britain. 

8. 2oot. In the genetic classification of animals, 
a group constituted by the fact that its members 
are presumed to have branched from the common 
stem at about the same point of its development. 

1877 E. R. Lankester Notes on Embryology^ etc. in Qly. 
yrnl. Microsc. Sci. New Ser. XVII. 440 [The writer refers 
to grade as a new term introduced by himself.] Whilst all 
other terms indicate branches of the pedigree diverging 
from a very nearly common point.. the^ various ‘grades’ 
are introduced to separate^ the starting-points of the 
branches ; a certain advance In dinerentiation of structure 
separates the branches of a higher grade from those of a 
lower. 

9. Phtlol. a. The position occupied in an ablaut- 
series by a particular vowel or form of a root, b. 
Applied (after Grimm’s use of Qt.grad') to denote 
the class of a consonant as ‘tenuis* or ‘media’ 
(see quot. 1872). rare~‘^. 

1872 Beames Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang. India I. iii. 190 
Initial consonants retain the grade of each organ in the 
purest and truest way .. By the expression ‘ gr.ade ' must be 
understood the two classes of tenues and media. X89X May- 
HEW O. £. Phonology^, xvj^ The double colon (::) occurring 
between forms of words, is used to indicate ‘ ablaut ’ or 
change of grade in a vowel series. 

10. U. S. In a road, railway, etc ; Amount of 
inclination to the horizontal; rate of ascent or 
descent ; = Gkawent sh. 

183s yml. Franklin insU XV. 230 From whence it Ithe 
route of a proposed railroad) continues in nearly a direct 
course, rising at a grade of about twenty feet to the mile. 
X840 Tanner Cattals Rail Roads H.S. 78 1'he grades vary 
from a level to an incUnation of t in 330. 1888 BRYCEAmer. 
Cotutnw. III. Vf. cxiv. 642 A railroad line of gentle grade, 
1898 in JYest/n, Gas. 19 Jan. 7/1 The relations that Aould 
exist between the grade of a sewer, its size, and the volume 
of flush water required to produce a given effect. 1898 in 
Daily Nexus 18 May 10/3 The river you enter after leaving 
l.ake Lebarge . . has a big grade. 

b. An inclined portion of a railway or road ; 
a slope, an ascent or descent. Also Down grade, 
Up grade. 

1883 Times 27 Mar. 3/6 Owing to the incomplete condi- 
tion of the grades previously made, .rapid progress could 
not be made. 18^ Scribner's Mag. Aug. ipx Jack never 
tires of telling what his engine did when * she was going 
up Rattlesnake Grade ’, X890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer 
(1891) isol’he. .rusii of the express train., adown the flying 
grades.' 1893 Daily News 10 Sept. 3/5 A passenger train 
went off the rails at the bottom of a downward grade. 
x8g6 R. Kipling Seven Seas 57 His whistle waked the 
snow-bound grade. 

fig. 1893 Daily Ncxvs 26 June 2/5 Trade is on the 
upward grade. 

c. U.S. local. In mining districts: A portion 
of road. 

1877 Raymond Mines IJ Mining The surface 

works of the mine are situated about 300 feet above the 
^rade’, or stage-road. 1883 Stevenson Silx'erado Sg. 70 
Entered the Toll road, or, to be more local, entered on 
‘ the grade ’. 

11. Of a surface : Degree of altitude ; level, rare. 
At grade (U.S.) : on the same level. 

1831 C. L. Smith Ir. Tasso t. Ltxv, Swollen beyond his 
wonted grade, That river. . O’ertops hi.s banks, z88o Fitz- 
GIBBON Trip to Manitoba xiv. 164 The immense cost of 
filling up and levelling to bring the line to the proper grade. 
i8^ Boston (Mass.) Jrfil. 26 Aug. 4/2 Petition, .for leave 
to cross the Grand Trunk tracks at North Stratfor^ at 
grade. 

12. Comb., grade-crossing (U. S.), a place where 
a road and a railway, or two railways cross each 
other at the same level, a level crossing ; grade 
line (see quot.) ; grade scbool = graded school 
(see Graded ppl. a.^'). 

X894 SyEM3 If Christ came toChicagoz The spot of green 
li^ht which arrests traffic across the *grade crossing of the 
railway. 1840 T Kn^ERCanalsfy Rail Roads U.S.z^^^Grade 
line, or profile, is a prescribed line which governs the con- 
struction of a rail-road. 1869 Daily Ncivs 20 Dec., M a 
meeting of the Social Science Association.. a paper will be 
read by Mr. Edwin Pear.-;, ‘On ’Grade Schools, and on Scho- 
larships between Primary and Grade Schools, and to the 
Universities*. 

+ Grader rare.'~\ [aphetic form of 

Degrade.] tram. To degrade. 

a j^oet-^o Alexander siwfXyvbWa MS.) Thar as he giltyd 
me ayayns, I hym gradit haue. 

Grade (gr^M), [f. Grade jA] 

+ 1. tram. To admit to a (specified) degree at a 
University. Obs.^' 

*583 Foxe a. fy M. 403/1 Returning the same yere, he 
was graded doctor, at the expences of elector Frederick, 
according to the solempne manner of scholes. 


f 2. To lay out (the plan of a country) by degrees 
of latitude and longitude. Obs. rare’^K 
1600 Haies in Hakluyt Yoy. III. 152 Also some obserued 
the eleuation of the pole, and drewe plats of the counirev 
exactly graded.. - ^ 

3. To arrange or place in grades or classes; to 
class (persons, schools, etc.) according to dignity, 
merit, or advancement ; to sort (produce) according 
to quality ; to determine the grades or degrees of. 

1659 Eedes Wisdom's yustif. 34 They that turn many to 
righteousness shall be graded in glory accordingly. x88o 
Fitch Lect. Teaching iiZZi) 48 When Schools are rightly 
graded each will have its own complete and characteri«;tic 
course.^ 1882 Harped s Mag, Dec. 123/2 Seats were graded 
according to rank in the churches, 1884-5 Riverside Nat. 
Hist. (1888) ly. 179 Grading our groups on a somewhat 
different principle . . we include the two species of ^at-bill 
. .in the sub-family Cochleariinae. \?&<^ Pall MallG. 13 June 
6/1 It is a comparatively simple matter to grade American 
wheat. 1889 Marc. Lee Faith/. 4- Unf. xi. 125 He despises 
Maud, and grades me with her. 1890 Wesim. Rei'. Apr. 351 
Society grades the wrong of killing, and gives names to the 
degrees. 

b. To blend with other things, so as to affect 
the grade or quality of. 

1889 Times 23 Oct. 5/4 Cider. .is again graded with other 
apple juices, so as to produce either sweet or dry cider. 

c. To colour with shades or tints which pass 
insensibly one into another. 

1871 [see Grading vbl. sb.], 1882 Aihensiim 7 Jan. 23/1 
The sky Is tenderly graded from the vapours of the horizon 
to the clear blue of the zenith. 1893 Baildon Rescue, etc. 
61 Pencilled, painted, grained and graded. 

d. intr. Of produce : To take a specified grade. 

1891 N. y. Tribune 30 Oct. 7/3 (Funk) They have had 

no frost and the wheat is grading nearly all No. 1 hard. 

4. trans. To reduce (the line of a road, railway, 
or canal) to levels or practicable gradients. 

1B35 [cf. Grading . c). 1840 Tanner Canals Rail Reads 

U. S. 155 The line is graded for two tracks, only one of which 
. .has been laid down. 1870 Emerson Soc. fy Solit., Civiliz. 
Wks, (Bohn) III. 8 When the Indian trail gets widened, 
graded, and bridged to a good road, there is a benefactor. 
x88i Hughes Rugby, Tennessee 49 His duties .. in grading 
and superintending the walks, interfered with the garden. 
xB88 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. 11. It. 287 Cities were, .com- 
pelled to grade, pave, and sewer streets without inhabitants. 

absol, 1858 Times 25 Aug. 6/3 We are sending out men 
. .to survey, to level, to grade. 

fig. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. I. (1873)^363 
Hugh Peter grades the sharp descent from the apostolic to 
the practical with an et cetera. 

5. Stock-breeding. To cross with some belter breed. 
To grade 7ip\ to improve the breed of (stock) by 
grading. 

1887 F. Francis Jr. Saddle d* Mocassin w. 161 h 
courages ^you to go to the expense of turning in good bulls 
and grading up your stock. 

6. PhiloL In passive'. To be altered by gradation 
or ablaut. 

1887 Skeat Princ. Eng. Etymol. x. § 155. 170 The Teui. 

E may be ‘graded ’ to A on the one hand, and 0 on the other. 

7. In occasional uses : a. To wear atvay the 
surface of so as to produce a regular slope, b. 
To cut (steps) at regular intervals. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. x. 69 By the action 
of water, the country seems to have been graded away. 
1896 Howells Impressions ^ Exp. 230, I . . mount some 
steps graded in the rock at one place. 

Graded (gr^^'ded), ppl. a. [f. Grade sb. and 

V. ^ + -ED.] 

1. Formed like a flight of steps. 

1850 Ecclesiologist XI. 1x3 Three graded sedilla •• 
trefoiled heads. 2865 Aihenseum No. 1984. 6x2/3 A ^uded, 
low, broad wall. 1874 J. Tho.mson City Dreadful A xxn 
(18^) 5s The bronze colossus of a winged Woman Upon 
a graded granite base foursquare. 

b. Her. Of a cross : = Degraded ppl. kP 

2874 PaPnvoriKs Coats of A rms Ciot/s Arg., a cross graded 
of three sa. — Wyntworth. 1894 Parkeds Gloss. Her. 101 • 
S.V. Cross. . 

2. Divided or arranged according to grades 01 
rank, quality, etc. Graded school (chiefly 

‘a school divided into departments taught by dif- 
ferent teachers, in which the. children pass from 
the lower departments to the higher as they a-** 
vance in education* {Cent, Diet!). . 

1859 Amer. Cycl. V. 553/2 A system of graded school^^ lor 
each town. 2867 Nation ^N. V.) Sept. 207 
recommends that our system of graded schools ho 
in the large towns of England. 1873-6 Jenkim ldeetr. fi 
Magnet, (ed. 3) 297 Sir William Thomson has given *he n. 
of graded galvanometer to an instrument con^nici • 
above, and [etc.]. 1877 Blackie Wise Men 32 Thus c 
and fire, the heavy and the light, Are bound together > 
the graded kinds of air and water. 

3. Of a road, etc. : Reduced to levels or prac- 
ticable gradients. ^ , 

1840 Tanner Canals and Rail Roads U.^ . 

graded surface of the road. 1847 Emerson Bepr. , ' 

Napoleon Wks, (Bohn) I. 371 ‘ 

said; and he built his perfect roads, climbing ".y ^ 
galleries their steepest precipices. 1857 R. ...-ul 

in yapan iiiV 82 Here are to be found wide and 
graded streets. x88z W. H. Bishop in Harpers Mag. Dec. 
60/2 A half mile of graded road-bed alone remains. 

4. Of cattle: Improved by crossing with a superior 

breed. . , ^ i.s 

1887 F. Vra-ucis Jr. Saddle Sp Mocassin ix. 161 Oraueu 
cattle are more valuable, ain't they? 
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Gradely (gr^**dU), a. Now only dial. Also 
tgraithly. Korms: a. 3 greei[])]lich, gretSlic, 
4 grathly, graythely, greipli, 9 dial, gratholy. 

dial. 8 greidly, 8-9 greadl(e)y, 9 graadly, 
graid(e)l(e;y, gradely. [ME. gi’eitSlic^ a. ON. 
greitilig-ry f. greiO~r Gn aith a. + -lig-r -ly 1 .] 

1. Of persons, their actions and attributes. 

+ a. in early use, with somewhat uncertain 
meaning : ? Ready, prompt. Obs. 

c 120$ Lay. 445 pene king he grelte mid greiSlicre speche. 
Ibid. 10039 Lmttes heo gretten mid gr£Bi[p]licheu worden. 
^ *375 Joseph Ai-im. 8B Heo grauntede penne to ben at his 
grace ; And sone aftur pat gretnede pat greipli mayde. 

b. in mod, dialectal use, a general term of 
commendation ; chiefly with reference to character ; 
Decent, respectable, worthy ; occas, of a girl, 
comely, good-looking. Also, * regular ^ thorough. 

^1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane, Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 67 Yed’s os greadly o Lad as needs t’ knep oth’ Hem 
"of a keke. 1781 J. Hutton Tour io Caves Gloss., Greidly^ 
well-meaning, or any thing good in its kind. 1790 
Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. (1821) 48 Hees rackend 
a varra graadly man. 1B40 S. Bamford Life 0/ Radical 
xiii. 84 Yore a graidley felley for owt ’at 1 kno’ to th* 
contrary. 2866 Waugh Home Li/e Factory Folk xi. 103 
Thoose hens..rooten abeawt th’ heawse just th' same as 
- greadley Christians. 1877 Mrs. F, H. Burnett That 
Lass o’ Lowrie's (1887) 31 He’s a graidely foo’, he is. 

c. predicatively (cf. the advP^. Well in health. 

1851 C. Bronte Let, in C. B. ^ her Circle (1896) 312 

Her beloved papa and mama. .’are living and ‘gradely’. 
186$ Laycock Mi Gron/eyther in Harland Lane. Lyrics 
192 He never wur gradely no moor. 1877 Mrs. F. H. 
Burnett That Lass 0’ Lowrie's (1887) 170 I’m feelin’ a 
trifle graidelier than I ha' done.. Things is lookin up. 

2. Of things ; a. Excellent, suitable, handsome. * 

<22300 Cursor M. 18409 Hu come pe sa grathli gode pat 

pou on schuldre bers a rode? ? <22400 Morte Arih. 187 
Gumbaldes graythely, fulle gracious to taste. 1863 Kingsley 
IVater-Bab. 12 This is a hard road for a gradely foot like 
that. 2865 //arrf Times in Harland Lane. Lyrics 305 Th’ari 
nooan so feaw, yet, wench, if thae’d gradely clooas to wear. 
.2877 Mrs. F. H. Burnett That Lasso Lo^vrie's{^\ZZ^) 189 
It’s the graideliest book tha ivver seed, 
b. in mod. dial, use; Real, proper. 

28. . Three Dial, by Toddle 19 My gradely name is Harry 
Shareall. 2865 Waugh Lane. Bon^s 9 But aw’ve no gradely 
comfort,mylass,Exceptwi’ yon childerand thee. 286$ Rams- 
BOTTOM Cooin’ io Schod* in Harland Lane. Lyrics 302 A 
gradely plague it’s bin to me— It's been a gradely blessin’ too. 
Hence f Gra^deliness. 

^^2425 St. Elizabeth 0/ Spalbeck in Auslia VIII. 115/30 
Wip fulle deuoute sighynges and goostly greydlynes, .abid- 
ynge mekely pe comynge of hir sauyoure. 

Gradely (gr^i’dli), adv. Now only dial. Also 
fgraithly. Forms; a. 4 graitU, grayp(e)l7, 
4-5 gray 111(0)17, 4-6 gratli(e)ly, 7 dial, greathly, 
(4 gra(i)peli, graitli(e)li, grathli, grhypliche, 
graytli, *ly, gre(i)pli, greythly, 6 Sc. graithlie). 

4 graideli, 5 graidly, greidly, 8-9 greadly, 
9 gradeley, graidoly, 6 - gradely. [ME.graypiy, 
gt'aydelyj a. ON. greibligay f, grtib-r Gbaith a.] 
fl. Promptly, readily. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 741 GraitU taght he him pe gin How 
he suld at pe wif be-gin. 23., E. E. Allit. P. B, 341 Ful 
graypely gotz pis god man & dos godez hestes. ^ C 23501 Will. 
Palertte 948 But ge graunt him gour grace, him greipli to 
help.. his liif nel noujt for langour, last til to-morwe. rz4oa 
Ywaine ^ Gaw. 3208 Graithly hit he thara ogayn. 2450-70 
Golagros ^ Gaw. 54 Grant me, lord, on yone gait graithly 
to gay, 

2. Carefully, exactly; properly; quite, really; well. 
2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 645 Behalde . . graythely and 
lokc. 2393 Langl. P. pi. C. XXL 324 Hit is nat greythly 
getyn, tner gyle is pe rote. C2400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xv, 
70 pe whilk. .descryued me pe maners of oper cuntrees., 
graythely and. .verraily. <rx46o Toivneley Myst. xv. 152 
Tent thou to that page grathly. 25x5 Barclay Egloges iv. 
(1570) c. iv/3 If thou haue all these thou maysl grathly 
carpe. 1585 Jas. I Ess.^ Poesie (Arb.) 14 Let Readers 
think they fele the burning heat. And graithly see the 
earth [etc.]. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie <5- Slae 327 Quhats 
schaddow is in the river schew, AIs grailhUe glancing, as 
they grew. 1^4 Ray N. C. Words, Greathly, handsomely, 
towardly. C2746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vie^v Lane. 
Dial. Wks. (1862) 51, I cannaw tell thee greadly. 1850 
N. ^ Q. Ser. I. II. 334/s Most frequently it is precisely equi- 
valent to * very as in the expression a gradely fine d.ay. 
186$ R. R. Bealey My Johnny in Harland Lane. Lyrics 
‘ 89 Aw dunnot like to think o’ that, An’ yet it’s gradely 
• true. 186$ Waugh Lane. Songs 70 For when hoo’s gradely 
donned, hoo’ll look As grand as th’ queen o’ Shayba. 

■ Gradol? (gr^*'doj). [f. Grade v.2 + -erI.3 

1, A person employed ; a. in grading produce (see 
Grade Z/.2); b. in grading roads (see Grade 4 ). 

a. 2889 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 22 Nov., Graders whose 
business is to classify cotton for English markets. 2893 
Westm. Gaz. 7 Mar. 9/3 The wool was duly delivered, .and 
alargenumberofgradersputtoworkpreparingitforcleaning. 

b. 1870 Times 5 Sept, s Track-laying will be commenced 
next week, and will be pushed forward after the graders 
as fast as the iron is received. 2883 W. H. Bishop in 
Harpeds Mag. 825/2 The grader of streets will probably 
follow the .. mining capitalist. 

2. A machine for * grading * (in various senses). 

1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 361 The side 

tracks [should bel kept in order by the use of the grader. 
[Plate, Improved Rut Scraper and Grading Machine.] 
1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Suppl., Grader (Railway). A 
temporary track is laid, and from a platform and caboose 
car on this track a double plow is rigged out to throw up 
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a track. Ibid., Grader, an earth scraper. 2888 Wine, 
Spirit 4 “ Beer 8 Mar. 242/2 'I'he machine consists of two 
separate frames, one containing the halfcorn separator, 
feed-hopper and elevator, and the other the grader. 

Gracti, Gradiate, obs. ff. Gbeedy, Graduate. 
Gradient (grf®*dient), a. and sb, [ad. L. gra^ 
dient-evi pr, pple. of gradi to walk, f. grad-us step.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of animals ; Characterized by taking steps with 
the feet, as their distinctive mode of progression ; 
walking, ambulant. 

2642 Wilkins Math, Magick il iv. (1648) 174 Amongst 
these gradient Automata, that iron spider mentioned in 
Walchius is more especially remarkable. 2663 R. Boyle 
Use/, Exp, Nat. Philos. 1. u. 40 But it is not so conspicuous 
in gradient animals (if I may so sj^k) as in swimming ones. 
2668 Wilkins Real Char. 161 Oviparous Beasts. .Gradient; 
haying four feet. 2822 T. Taylor Aputeius 300 There are 
animals adapted to the several parts, the volant living in the 
air, and the gradient on the earth. 

b. Her, Said of a tortoise depicted as walking, 
2780 Edmondson Her. II. Gloss. 2828-40 Berry Encycl. 
Her, I. 

2. Of a railway line : Rising or descending by 
regular degrees of inclination, rarc''^. (?A figment.) 

2855 in Ogilvie, Suppl. Hence in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. 

1. Of a road or railway : Amount of inclination to 
the horizontal ; degree of slope ; = Grade sb. 10 . 

This sense can hardly have been evolved from that of the 
Lat. pple. or the Eng. adj. ; possibly it was a new formation 
on grade, after the suppos^ analogy of quotient. 

283s Raihvay Mag. Dec. 264 The line of Railroad here 
proposed., passing over the most easy and beautiful tract of 
country . .with the most favourable gradients. 1836 
Rev. May 225 In describing the gradients of a railway, it is 
usual to slate the rise per mile m feel. 2836 Mech. Mag. 

6 Aug. XXV. 3x7 In a contemporary journal there appears 
a violent tirade against the word gradient as at present used 
by civil engineers. i86t Smiles Engineers II. 429 One in 
thirty being about the severest gradient at any part of the 
road. 2868 Peard Water-Farm. xi. iix Wherever they 
have been constructed on a gradient of i in 9, .they have 
answered admirably. 2880 Hauchton Phys. Geog. v. 241 
The uniformly increasing gradient with which the pampas 
everywhere rise. 2884^r«mV<x« VIII. 86 The road was built 
with needlessly steep gradients. 

j?g. 2868 W. H. Dixon Spirit Wivesl.xv. 259 That duality 
in the soul of nature. .led by an easy gradient into a state of 
manners, as between brother and sister, which [etc.]. 

b. A part of a road which slopes upward cr 
downward ; a portion of a wa^ not level. 

2864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

2. transf. The proportional amount of rise or 
fall of the barometer or thermometer in passing 
from one region to another. 

The ‘barometric gradient’ is expressed in hundredths of 
an inch to a degree of a great circle ; thus ‘ a padlent of 4 
means that over a distance of 60 nautical miles, the baro- 
meter rises xfe or of an Inch ’ (Huxley Pkysiogr. 95). 

2870 Everett Nat. Philos, xiii. 168 Generally 

speaking, the wind blows from regions of high to regions of 
low barometer, and with greater force as the barometric 
gradient is sleeper, 2876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sci. xi. 263 
The temperature will fall off by a uniform gradient. 2878 
Huxley Pkysiogr. 95 If the bobars run close together it 
shows that the gradient is high, and therefore the winds will 
be strong. 2880 Times X2 Aug. 11/6 Gradients for westerly 
winds lay over Scotland, and for easterly winds over the 
Bay of Biscay. 2882 Nature XXVI. ix The primary 
cause of cyclones, according to Ferrel, b a horizontal 
temperature gradient. 

3. Math. A rational integral function of a number 
of quanlics of assigned weights, which is of one de- 
gree and one weight throughout (Prof. Elliott). 

1887 Sylvester in Amer. Jml. Math, IX, 2 A rational 
integral homogeneous and bobaric function (or, to avoid a 
tedious periphrasis, say a gradient). 189$ Elliott 
Qualities 14s, 146, 233. 

Gradieilter (gr^'*dientoi), U.S, Also -or. 
[f. prec. + -ER 1.] A small instrument used by sur- 
veyors for determining gradients, etc. 

2884 in Knight Diet, Mech. Suppl., Gradienfor. 1889 in 
Century Diet. 

Gradin, gradine^ (gr^J’din, gradrn). [a. or 
ad, F, gradin, ad. It.gradlno, f. grade Grade j3.] 

1. One of a series of low steps or seats raised one 
above the otlier. 

1834 Beckford Italy I, 140 A semi-circular niche, with 
seats like the gradlnes of a diminutive amphithecitre. 2852 
Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4- Bug. I. 709 The Pontiff For- 
mosus received him on the gradins of St. Peter’s Basilica. 
2862 Rawlinson Anc, Mon. I. v. 334 This monument., 
tapering gently towards the summit, which is crowned with 
three low steps, or gradines. 
b. Mining, (See quot.) 

1839 UrE Diet. Arts, etc. 829 The working is disposed in 
the form of steps (gradins), placed like those of a stair. 

2. A shelf or ledge at the back of an altar. 
iBjj'LzeGIoss. L iiurg.J^ Eccl. Teryns, Gradin i. AFrench 

term for a step behind and above the level of the altar-slab 
for placing the cross and candlesticks upon . . 2. The term 
‘gradine’ has been recently introduced into the Church 
of England. It corresponds with that already defined. 
1887 Ch. Times 23 Sept. 746/3 The altar is well raised, 
and a gradine above it bears the legal ornaments. 1890 
Gasquet & Bishop Edw. VI 4 * Bk. Com. Prayer 59 note. 
The modem introduction of gradins b a witness to the . 
scruple felt at placing anything on the altar beyond what ] 
was necessary for the sacrifice. *89* C'A. Times 4 Dec I 
1180/4 Flowers may stand on the gradines on every Sunday 
in the year. { 


(^adine^ (gradrn). \y..V. gradine^ A toothed 
chisel used by sculptors. 

x86o in Worcester.^ 1883 Helen Zimmern in Mag. of 
A r/ Oct. S17/2 All the instruments in the sculptor’s profession 
are indicated— the modelling tool.. the point, the gradine, 
even down to the very screw-jack. 

. Grading (gr<?‘'dig), vbl. sb, [f. Grade v.^ + 
The action of the vb. pRADE 

1. gen, (See the senses of the vb.) 

2871 Atherneum 29 Apr. 531/1 The art of the painter has 
supplied that subtle grading of light and tone which all 
enjoy, 2B82 C. L. Brace Gesta Ckr. 400 The grading and 
separation of prisoners. 2886 Aihenxum ii Dec 789/2 
[The picture] gives with delightful truth . .and aerial grading 
a view near the mouth of the Thames, 

2. spec, a. The action or process of sorting (pro- 
duce) into grades according to quality. Also attnb, 

2883 E. Ingersoll in Harped s Mag. June 75/2 It descends 
another stoiy upon patented grading screens, which sort out 
the larger-sized grains from the smaller. Ibid. 76/2 The first 
operation, .is the grading of the middlings. 2887 Contemp. 
Rev. May 699 The odious elevator, against which they pre- 
ferred the charges of false grading. 

b. The action or process of reducing (a road, etc.) 
to practicable gradients ; concr, a graded portion 
of a road. Also attrib. 

*835 JJrnl, Franklin Insiit. XV. 233 The amount of 
labour in grading, fixing rails, and forming all other parts of 
the road. 2840 R. H. Dana Be/, Mast xix. 55 The grading 
of the road . . they could easily understand. 2875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Grading-scraper.^ a large two-handled shovel 
drawn by a pair of horses. . It is used in road-making [etc.]. 
1877 Raymond Mines ty Mining 130 Fifteen miles. . 
were cleared of brush and some grading was done last year. 
2882 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Tramp Abr. xvii. 134 The heavy work 
in . . the new railway gradings is done mainly by Italians. 

II Gradino (gradrnt?). [It. ; see Gradin’.] a. 
= Gradin 2 , b. A work of painting or sculpture 
intended to ornament the ‘ gradin ’ of an altar. 

2883 C. C. Perkins It. Sculpt. 18 An altar whose ‘gradino* 
is covered with extremely flat reliefs sculptured by Alphonso 
Lombardi. 2886 Athemsum 4 Sept. 312/2 His [Civitali’s] 
niche is secured in the Temple of Fame, not in the central 
line .. but in some modest gradino, like those on his own 
altarpieces and monuments. 

t Gradionately, adv. Obs.—'^ [A humorously 
bombastic formation j perh. Nash meant to write 
gradationately^ In regular gradation or sequence. 

2S99 Nashe Lenten Siuffe 42 To recount . . how be came 
to be king of fishes, and gradionately how from while to red 
he changed, would require as massive a toombe [i.e. tome] as 
Hollinshead. 

Graditly, variant of Gradately adv. Obs, 

+ Gradnable, Obs. rare-K [f. med.L. 
graduare (see Graduate v.) -t- -abie.] Entitled 
to an academic degree. 

2523 Bk. Keruynge in Bahees Bk. (x868) 284 Clerkes that 
ben gradewable, .may syt at the squyers table. 

Gradual (grss'diwal), sb. [ad. med.L. gradudle 
sb., orig. neut. oigradudlts adj.: see next.] 

1. An antiphon sung between the Epistle and the 
Gospel at the Eucharist, so called because it was 
sung at the steps of the altar or while the deacon 
was ascendingthe steps oftheambo, (CLGrail^ i.) 

2563-83 Foxe a. 4- M. 2402/1 The Responsorie, which 
is called the Graduall (beyng wont to be song at the 
steps going vp). 1656 Blount Glossogr., Gradual, that 
part of the M.ass which is said or sung between the Epistle 
and the Gospel, as a grade or step from the first to the 
later. 2849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers I.^ iii. 217 A part of a 
psalm was chanted between the Epistle and the Gospel, 
which . . came to be called the gradual. 2896 Ck. Times 
24 Aug., A special Collect, Epistle, and Gospel have been 
licensed for this festival by the Bishop of the diocese, and 
the proper Introit and Gradual were also usedl 

2. A book of.such antiphons. = Grail ^ 2 , 

26x9 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent (2629) 752 Au- 
thority may bee giuen to reforme Missals, Breuiaries, 

‘ Agends, and Graduals. 2674 in Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4). 

, 2781 Burney Hist, Mus. (1789) II. ii. 147 The following 
I is another alleluja from an ancient Gradual. 1846 Maskell 
j Mon.Rit. I.p. xxxiii. It certainly is notcasy, if it be possible, 

' to lay down express signs by which the Antiphoner and the 
Gradual are always to be distinguished. \B 66 J. H. Blunt 
Annot.Bk. Com. Prayer tZ A third [volume] for thcAnthems, 
called the Antiphonarius or Gradual. 

1 3. The steps of an altar. Obs. (? nonce-use.) 

2693 Dryden Ovids Met. i. 506 Before the gradual, 
prostrate they ador’d: The pavement kiss’d; and thus the 
saint implor’d. 

Gradual(gr£e’di:/al),<T. Also 6 -ale, 7 -all. [ad. 
med.L. gradiidl-is, f. gradu-s step. Cf. F. gradtiel.'] 

+ 1. Of or pertaining to degree ; only in gradual 
difference — difference in degree. Obs. 

<2x652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. ii. {1821) 250 Besides this 
gradual dlflerence between Moses and the prophets, there 
IS [etc.]. 2651 Baxter Saints’ Rest in. xi. § 12 A Moral 
specifical difference is usually founded in a Natural Gradual 
difference. 2658 — Saving Faith § 2. 25 The difference is 
only gradual, and not specifical. 

T b. Mus. Gradual tone — Degrer i i a,^ Obs.^ 
2665 C. SiMrsoN Prirtc. Pracl. Mustek 3 All Musick is 
formed of Seven Gradual Tones, or Degrees of bound. 

+2. Mus, Corresponding to the^ degrees of the 
natural scale: giving the ‘natural* notes. Obs. 

2694 W. Holder Harmony wZ The Breves repre- 

senting the Tones of the broad Gradual Kej'S of an Organ ; 
the Semibreves representing the narrow Upper Keys. 

t 3. Arranged in, or admitting of, degrees or 
gradation. Obs. 
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GBADUALISM. 

1541 R. Copland Guydotis Quasi, Chirurg, G ij b, And 
in both the endes of y-» same ben pyttes receyuynge the 
roundnesseSj Towjirde the elbowe ben receyued y® round- 
nesses graduates of the adiutory [L. rotunditates gra* 
datas adiuiorit]. i 6 ^t J. Jackson True Evaug. T, irt. 16S 
A graduall expression, growing up to the height of its 
emphasis by foure steps, 1667 Milton P. L. v. 483 Flowers 
and their fruit, Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sub- 
limed, To vital spirits^ aspire. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. 
129 Moral Evidence is gradual, according to the variety of 
circumstances. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 270 ^ x So great an 
Assembly of Ladies placed in gradual Rows. 

, 4. Of a process: Taking place by degrees; ad« 
vancing step by step ; slowly progressive. Of a 
slope : Gentle, not steep or abrupt. 

1692 Locke Educ, % 184 By a gradual Progress from the 
plainest and easiest Historians, he may at last come to read 
the most difficult and sublime of the Latin Aulbours. 1701 
GREwCffw. Sacra 11. viit, 80 TheTransition from Humane 
into Perfect Mind, is made byaGradualxVscent. 1736 Butler 
Anal. I. iii. Wks. 1874 !• The complete success of virtue, 
as of reason, cannot .. be otherwise than gradual. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. < 5 * F. xxix. III. 105 The gradual discovery of the 
weakness of Arcadius and Honorius. xBzx Keats Isabella 
xxxii, Isabel By gradual decay from beauty fell. 1840 
Tanner Canals 4 * Rail Roads U. S. 73 The ascents and 
descents of the summits are very gradual, not exceeding 30 
feet per mile. 1844 Emerson Led.. New Eng. Ref. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 260 A gradual withdrawal of tender consciences 
from the social organizations. 1854 H. Mjller -Jc/t. ^Schm. 
xxiv. (1860) 269A The increasing roll of the sea, showed the 
gradual shallowing of the water. xB7sJowETT/*/a.*a(ed. 2) 
V. 66 We should consider how gradual the process is by 
which.. a legal system, .becomes perfected. 

b. poet, in noit€e-uses. Of objects with regard to 
form, movement, etc. : Tapering ; sloping gradu- 
ally ; moving or changing gradually, 

1739 G. Ogle Guallherus <5> Grlsclda s The rounded 
Turret, and the gradual Spire. 1742 Collins ix. 40 
Thy de^vy fingers draw The gradual dusky veil. X762‘ 
Falconer Shipwr. j. 744 Along the arch the gradual index 
slides. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 75 Back to the 
gradual banks and vernal bowers. 1890 W. Watson Words- 
worth's Grave, etc. 71 How welcome — after drum and trum- 
pet's din— The continuity, the long slow slope And vast 
curves of the gradual violin J 
C. quasi-trrfz/. {poel.) 

1736 Thomson iv, 227 Arts gradual gather Streams. 
*793 Gilb. White Jnvii. Selbortie^Zo There spreads the 
distant view, That gradual fades till sunk in misty blue. 
x8ox Southey Tkalaba v, xlii, Gradual as by prayer The 
sin was purged away. 1808 J. Barloiv Colttmb. nr. 2 Now 
twenty years these children of the skies Beheld their 
gradual growing empire rise. 18x3 Scott Rokehy it, iL 
What prospects, from his watch-tower high, Gleam gradual 
on the warder’s eye I 1830 Lynch Theo. Trin. v. 82 Now, 
gradual, earth withdraws from view. 

5, Gradual psalms ; fifteen psalms (cxx-cxxxiv) 
each of which is entitled in the A.V. * Song of 
Degrees *, in R.V. ‘ Song of Ascents ’ ; in theVulgate 
Caniicum graduum, in the LXX o3S^ dvaj9a8/icwv « 
Heb. mb)?nn yxo shir hammas-aloth, the sense of 
which is disputed. (Cf. V. psautnes gfaduels.) 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1864 Posey Led. Daniels. 
319 Some of the gradual psalms suit well to the habitual 
low estate of the returned exiles, 1893 C. L. Marson 
Psalms at Work (18^4) 178/1 The gradual psalms ..were 
for the ascent to the Temple. 

Hence Q-ra'dualuess. 

1842 PusF.Y Crisis Eng. Ch. x6 We , . have been exempt 
from the degree of trial to which a younger generation is 
exposed, through the very gradualness with which our 
conceptions of the Unity of the Church came upon us. 1883 
H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir.^ W. xi. {1884) 92 The 
gradualness of growth is a characteristic which strikes the 
simplest observer. 

(^adualism. (gree'diwaliz’m). [f. Gradual a. 
+ -ISM.] The principle or method of gradual as 
opposed to immediate change. Chiefly used with 
reference to the abolition of slavery. (Cf. lax- 
MEDIATISJf.) 

1835 H- G. Otis in LiberatorV. 144 Tmmediatism. . is the 
opposite of graditalisvt, another new coinage. 1846 Ht. 
Martineau Hist. Peace II I. iv.viii. 13 The unsound method 
of ‘gradualism ’ in the abolition of slavery. 1855 — Auio- 
biog. iiZ-jpi III. 233 He got his gradualism assented to in 
Parliament. 1865 Lowell Reconstruction Prose Wks. 1890 
y. 237 We have purposely avoided any discussion on gradual- 
ism as an element m emancipation. 

•So G-ra'dnaUst, an advocate of gradual action, 
1835 H. G. Otis in Liberator V. 744 The Colonization 
Society, .are gradualists. x88o Lihr. Univ. Knowt. (N.Y.) 
IX. 235 Mr. Lundy, like most of the anti-slavery men of 
that day was a gradualist, fearing . . that a sudden emanci- 
pation would be dangerous to the public welfare. 

Gradnality [f. Graddal a. 

+ -ITY.] The quality or condition of being gradual, 
in various senses of the adj. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 322 Which 
others [ascribe) to the graduality of opacity and light, 
1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 134 An accident 
being on both sides graduated, cannot lay aside its gra- 
dually. x8o6 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXL 417 .The 
accessory ideas of graduality and 01 change from internal 
causes are associated with the term. 1869 Portn. Rev. 
1 Oct. 423 note, A striking instance of the graduality of 
the evolution of fctichism will be found in ‘ Fiji and the 
Fijians *. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) 1 . 42 The graduality 
of the stages by which life ascends. 

Gradually (grre-dirrali, grre-djirrali), adv. [f. 
Graddal a. + -Lr2.] 

•hi. In respect of degree. (Cf. Gbaddai, a. i.) 

2649 Bounds Pnhl. Obed. (1650) 61 They., differ but 


gradually, Just ns the morning and the noon light do 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blasids Trav. aiv^ Saving Faith.. is not 
only Gradually, but Specifically distinct from all common 
Faith. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl- (1848) 73 This use of 
.Occasional Meditations, though it do bur gradually differ 
from some of those that have been already mentioned. X701 
Grew Cosutol. Sacra 11. viiL 83 Wherein Human Reason 
doth not only Gradually, but Specifically differ, from the 
Phantastick Reason of Brutes, 

»(* 2, In a graduateeb scale ; by gradations ; . by 
degrees of relationship or rank. Obs. (Cf. Gra- 
dual a. 3.) 

1673 Rrp. Committee, Ho. of Lords in Peerage (17x0) I. 
263 The Petitioner, being the Heir gradually and lineally 
descended from^ the said Lord Clifton. X678 Cudworth 
Intelt, Syst. t. iv. 206 Several Distinct Substances, gradu- 
ally subordinate to one another. 1704 PAil. Trans. XXV. 
1626 Some of ’em gradually bigger than others. 17x5 Land. 
Gas. No. S371/3 If a Lieutenant inform against a Captain 
. . he shall nave his Company, so proceeding gradually to a 
Colonel. 1755 YooNcCe///flMriL\Vks, 1757 IV. 156 There are 
three kinds of happiness on earth, gradually less, and less. 
3. By a gradual process; little by little; by 
degrees. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 323 The effects of 
whose activity are not precipitously abrupted, but gradually 
proceed to their cessations. X71S De Foe Fam. Instruct. 

I. i. (1841) 21 Vou must understand it gradually, my dear, a 
little at a time. 1776 Adam Smith W.N. i. xi. (1869) I, 220 
These metals are not likely to become gradually cheaper. 
1807 T. Thomson Cheut. (ed. 3) II. 262 Acetous acid 
gradually becomes acetic acid when distilled repeatedly off 
dry muriate of lime, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. vii. 47 The ice 
.. being gradually melted. 1880 L- Stephen Pope vi. 357 
We are softened into pity as the strong mind is seen 
gradually sinking into decay. 

Crraduaild (gne:dw/a:'nd). Sc. [ad. med.L. 

gerundive digradn-dre to Graduate.] 
One about to be graduated or to receive a university 
degree. 

188a in OciLviE. 1890 Star 14 June x/6 As they were 
introduced each made a spasmodic effort to get into con- 
versation with the graduand. 

Graduate (grre-di«i/t), a. and sh. Also 5-7 
graduat, 6 graduatt, 7 gradiate. [ad. med.L. 
gradudt’Us, pa. pple. of gradndre to Graduate, f. 
gradu-s step, degree.] 

A, pa. pph. and ppl. a. Equivalent to the later 

Graduated. 

1, Admitted to or holding a university degree. 
Obs. e.xc. as an atlrib. use of the sb., e.g. ‘the 
graduate members of the university*. 

1494 Fadyam Chron. vii. 455 The Frenshe kyng this yere 
put to deth one matster Henry de Malestrete, a graduat 
man. 1563-7 BucHANANf?^rwf..y/./l«<fn>jWks,(i892)i3 
The examinatouris satbe graduat, ane in theologie, ane that 
has red in philosophie. 1591 R. Turnbull Expos, fas. 95 
For the word is the word, whether a Doctor of diuinitie 
preach it, or a man learned, yet not graduat. X637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerent, iti. iv. 73 Graduate men should under- 
stand better what they speake off. 1637-50 Row Hist, 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 447 Snortlie thereafter, he wes graduat 
in Padua, Doctor vtriusque furis. 1687 W. Sherwin in 
Magdalen Coll. (O. H. S.) 216 There was a Cloth laid in 
the Hall for the Undergraduate Fellow above the Graduate 
Demies. X753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) I. iv, )iv. 348 note, 
Dr, Cooke, now a graduate physidan in Scotland, 

2. Arranged by steps or degrees. Now rare. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11. xcii. 268 From whom all 

things, by a graduate Derivation, haue their light, life, and 
being. 16^8 Franck Nortkerft Memoirs (1694) 170 Nor 
got our Ship the Mediums of Motion, but by Argument of 
Force . .which forced her by graduate Means, till arriving in 
this Ness. 1789 E. Tatham Chart fy Scale Truth (1790) I. 
42 Beginning with the Genus, passing through all the 
graduate and subordinate stages. 1855 Lynch Rivulet 
XXX, i, The starry ranks, .In graduate scale of might, They 
all are sons of light. 

B. sb. 

1. One who has obtained a degree from a univer- 
sity, college or other authority conferring degrees. 

In the U. S. sometimes used for: A pupil who has com- 
pleted a school course and passed the final examination. 

X479 Poston Lett. No. 830 HI. 246 Master Edmund, that 
was my rewler at Oxforth. .kan tell yow, or ellj's any oder 
gradwat. x<fs^x^ Ad x Hen. VI/I,c. 14 Nomanneundrethe 
degree of a Gentilman excepte Graduates of the UniYersilies. 
1563-7 Buchanan Reform, St, Andr0s\iVs,. (1892) 15 Chosin 
be^ the hayl graduaitis of the vniuersite. 1586 (A7/e) A 
Discourse of English Poetr/e . . By William Webbe Graduate. 
a 16x3 OvERBURY A Wife (1638) 123 His Ambition is, that 
he either is or shall be a Graduate, a 1657 I/3Velace 
Poems (1864) 251 Fair Cam saw thee matriculate At once a 
t^o and a graduate. 1733 Bkamston Man of Taste 17 Of 
Graduates I dislike the learned rout. And chuse a female 
Doctor for the gout. 1776 Adaxi Smith W. N. v. i. (r8^) 

II, 347 The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, in physic, 

and divinity. 1858 Doran Cri. Fools 124 He held the i 
University graduates in very absolute contempt. zB6i . 
Avter. Cycl, XII. 396 The whole number of pupils who I 
have been connected with the school is 3,408, of graduates 
1,158. 188S Anna Is.. Behind Closed Door^m, He 

is a graduate of the Medical School. 

2. iramf. One who is advanced in any art, career, 
occupation, or profession ; a proficient. Now rare. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Caslnnheda's E. I nd, xlv. 36 b. The 
Maisters which teach them begraduats in the weapons which 
they teach, c zCoo Songs Costume (Pftrc.ySoKi.'ixzo None but 
graduates can proceede In sinne so far till this they neede. 
1625 Fletcher Fair Maid of Inn iv. ii, I would be a grad- 
uate, sir, no freshman. 164* Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 
XVI. 86 Your eradiate in theschooleof warre will tell you, that 
[eta). 1658 T. Wall Charae. Enemies Ck. (1659) 34 To be 


a graduate in ungraciousness. X883 E. Ingersoll in 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 206/2 The Americans employed are 
very often graduates of the Maine w'oods. 

3. A graduated cup, tube, or flask ; a measuring 
glass used by apothecaries and chemists; the 
‘quantity contained in such a glass. 

1883 Haldane Workshop Rec. Ser. n. 1x4 A graduate that 
has contained tincture of iron. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 6 July 1/3 
Though his black ej'es were starting out with paia he said 
nothing till a graduate of oil had been poured on. 

4, attrib., as graduate school. 

2895-4 Cal. University Nebraska 37 The Graduate School 
provides for advanced University work on the basis of com- 
pleted undergraduate studies. 


Graduate (gra:'di«qc't), V. [£ tneiX,. gradnai-, 
. ppl. stem of gradttare (in sense i), f. gradii-s step. 
Cf. F. gradtier.^ 

I. In University phraseology. 

1. /ram. To admit to a university degree. Also 
with complement, indicating the degree obtained. 
(Cf. sense 3 .) Now rare exc. U.S. 

158S Parke tr. Mendoza'sHist. C/titiaxiv, 95 To commence 
Or graduate such students as haue finished their cour.5e. 
x6o2 Cakevv Surv. Cornwall i. (172^) 61 John Tregonwel, 
graduated aDoctor and dubbed aKnight, did his Prince go^ 
seruice. ^1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 3 Transplanting me 
thence to Oxford, to be graduated. 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot, 
J06 An insinuation that he was not graduated Doctor in the 
University. 1723 in B. Peirce Hist. Harvard Univ. (1833) 
X28 The Theses of the Batchelours to be graduated at 
Commencement. 1766 T, Clap Hist. Yale Coll, 23 [He] 
upon his Return was graduated at this College 1724, 1B44 
Emerson Led., New Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 Some 
thousands of young men are graduated at our colleges in 
this country every year. 1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 813/1 
The class oT'jb was graduated with six men. 

’ fig. 1622 Mabbe tr. Ci/siHaH if ’>1^ I. 75 ^yith 

him I ranne over the whole course of my misfortunes, since 
the first time that I was graduated and tooke degree in 
them, a x66t Fuller Worthies, Durham (1662*1. 3i6This 
Fre.sh-man Colledge lived not to be matriculated, much less 
(not lasting seven years) graduated, God in his wisdom see- 
ing the contrary fitter. 

f 2. Of an acquirement, etc. : To qualify (a per- 
son) for a degree or as a proficient in an art, etc. ^ 
1624 WOTTON Archit. 43 As if the very tearms of Archi- 
traues, and Frizes, and Cornices . . were enough to graduate 
a Master of this Art. 2654 Whitlock Zoototnia 434 Among 
baire-braind Judgments, a bairelesse Chin^graduateih him 
a hopefull, and gifted young man in their esteem. x654 
Power Exp. Philos, iii. 184 It has been held accomplish- 
ment enough lo graduate a Student, if be could but stiffly 
wTangle out a vexatious dispute of some odd Feripatetick 
qualities. 1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 53 The course of 
life there was Setter adapted to graduate young men in the 
brutalizing habits of the society wherewith they were soon to 
mingle. 

3. intr. To take a university degree. 

1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. 76 Four years are then 
to be passed at college before the student can graduate. 
1808 Monthly Mag, Oct. 224/1 He [Mandeville] ^duatra 
at Leyden in 3691. 1839 \\K9iV0iKi Diary Amer. her.i. IIL 
304, I married her a month 'after she had graduated, iw 
Odlikc Anim. Cheut, Pref. 6 Among students, especially 
those about to graduate. x8g* Times 8 Alar. lo/x In 1837 
he graduated from Yale College. 

b. transf. To qualify [as) ; also, to pass through 
a course of education or training in order to qualify. 

1829 Southey Sir T. Afore II. xi One who was preparing 
to graduate as a Saint, X850S1R A. Tiz'VznsPict.Skeiches 
I. 201 It is only when it has graduated as a nation, that 
a race completes its being. 1867 J. Hatton Tallants of B. 
viii, Richard Tallant was graduating very successfully in the 
Blackguard school. 1871 AI. Collins Mrg. <5- Merck. I. x. 30S 
Their sisters . . have graduated in the saloons of western 
lA>ndOH. 

IX gen. 

4. trafis. To divide into degrees; to mark out 
into portions according to a certain scale. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. vii. xii. (1636) 667 To graduate 
the first side of your staffe . . you must lay the Ruler to the 
Centre A. 1665 Phil. Tratts. I. 31 An Instrument lor 
Graduating Thermometers to make them Standards of Heat 
and Cold. 2691 Boyle Hist. Air[x^z\ 79, I have not 
seen any cylinder that hath been well graduated, 12 or lo 
degrees being the most that are set upon the common 
weather-glass. 1748 Afisons Voy. 11. v. 182 The ther- 
mometer, .graduated accordingto the method of Fwenncit. 
x8i6 J. Smith PatioramaSci. Cf Art 11. 266 Sometime the 
wire oq is graduated. 1834-47 J- S. Macaulay Field rodtj. 
(1851) 301 Graduate that tangent, and place the crest ol tne 
traverse on a parallel plane ten feet above it. ^i88x Ander- 
son in Nature No. 626.618 One of the frames is graduatco. 

b. To arrange in gradations ; to adapt to (some- 
thing) by graduating ; to apportion the incidence 
of (a tax) according to a certain scale. 

x6io Healey .S'/. Aug. Ciiie of God ^60 They., begin to 
graduate the ages past. 2644 Dicev Man's Soul xi. 43® [ 
pure soule would apply it selfe therevnto, according to 1 1 
proportion of her ludgements, and as they are graduated an 
qualifyed. ' X761 Descr. S. Carolina 28 Ihose soptf Jor a 
general Laws of Nature whereby Heat and Cold in eve^ 
Climate are commonly understood to be chiefly 
graduated. x8x6 J. Scorr Vis. Paris (ed. 5) j 

editions of the works ofatl the established authors, _ 

for every description of taste. 1832 W, Irving ri'/mw 

(1875) 121 The Alhambra possesses retrc.Tts graduated to 

the heat of the weather. 1841 AIyers Cath. Ph. iv. 55®* v’ 

A scale of ranks in society graduated accordinjr to inc 
natural ascent of gifts and powers and moral 
i860 Reade Cloister H. IL 334, I called Mtle j^tes 
hand a Kardiometer, or heart-measurer, because it f^aduatw 
emotion, and pinched by scale. 1863 Fawcett 7 ol. Lcoru 
IV. ii. (187^ 543 The proposal to^graduate the Income-tax 
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seems to sanction the principle that it is desirable to impose 
a penalty upon the accumrflation of wealth. 

c. intr. for rejl^ To adapt oneself to a certain 
scale ; to fall into grades or degrees. 

1796 [see Graduating below]. 1832 Hr. Martxneau 
^A/tiv.6i Our affections graduate according to a truer 
.scale then that of hereditary rank. 1898 [see Graduating 
below]. 

'I* d. irons. To carry through a series of 
ascending degrees. Ods, 

x6g4 ‘ S. S' Loyal Satirhl Ded, 2 We shall be 

graduated up, through all the decent forms of Ingenious 
Cruelty. .to a more Solemn and Ceremonious Death. 

’t*5. To improve the grade or quality of; spec, in 
Alch, to transmute (a metal, an. essence) into one 
of a higher grade. Obs, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vr. xii. 338 Dyars..ad* 
vance and graduate their colours with Salts. 1655 G. S. Let. 
in Hartlib Re^. Coinmw. Bees 25 The tincture of the Con- 
crete whence it ^vas produced, which then being graduated 
•beyond its own nature, leaveth its dye in grain. X662 J. 
Sparrow tr. Behme's Rnn. Wks.^ Cottsid. upon S tie/el 7 
Which, .reneweth the Essences, viz. the Forms of the Dark- 
world to the Fire- Life, and highly graduates or Exalts them 
and transmutes them into another thing. 1669 Boyle Cert. 
Physiol. Ess. etc. (ed. 2) 76 The Tincture was capable to 
transmute or graduate as muA Silver as equall'd in weight 
that Gold from whence the Tincture was drawn. 

b. To concentrate (a solution) by evaporation. 
So F. gradtier (Littre). (Cf. Geadate v. 3 , Gea- 

DUATOE C.) 

1828-32 Webster, Graduate,,. Z In chimistry, to bring 
fluids to a certain degree of consistency. 

6 . intr. To pass by degrees or gradations; to 
change gradually; spec, in Geol..^ Bot.^ and Zool.^ 
said of a species or variety, or a kind of tissue 
passing gradually into another. Const. intOi also 
with away. 

1786 Gilpin Ohserv. Piet. Beauty I. p. xxxi, To make lights 
graduate as they ought 1792 Minstrel {1793) II. 232 This 
tender sympathy of sorrow, imperceptibly to themselves, 
graduated to a still more tender sympathy of affection. 
X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. i. 209 The sandstone in the vicinity 
of Prague graduates Into hornstone, and even into granite. 
1832 De la Bechc GeoL Afatt. (ed. 2) 407 This sandstone 
graduates into the inferior conglomerates. 1833 Lyell 
Prine. Geol. Ill, 36a In Shetland a granite composed of 
hornblende, mica, felsp«^, and q^uartz, graduates in an 
equally perfect manner into basalt. 1859 Darwn Orig. 
spec. vi. (1873) Z35 Climate and height or depth gradiute 
away insensifily. x868 -^Anim. ^ Plants I. v. 139 Carriers 
. .graduate through foreign breeds into the rock-pigeon. X884 
Ir.DeBary'sP/unur. ^ Ferns 127 The elements bordering 
on the thin-walled tissue may graduate into the latter. 

Hence Gra'duating vhl, sb, (also attrib,) and 
fpl. a. 

X786 Gilpik Observ. Piet, Beauty II. Ex^l. p, ix, A graduat- 
ing light, a graduating shade, or a graduating distance, are all 
beautiful. 1796 Kirwan Elein. Miu. (ed. 2) 1 . 45s The whole 
graduating series must be of the same origin. 284a R. H. 
Dana Bef. Afast xxviii. 96 The full account of the exercises 
at theejaduating of my own class. 1887 Spectator 15 Oct. 
2389 l^e highest distinction that could be conferred on 
a graduating student 1893 Gunter Miss Dividends 19 
She is in the habit of going to West Point, to graduating 
exercises. 1898 IVestui. Gas. 20 Jan. 5/t Lines of ribbon 
velvet in graduating widths trimmed it up to the %vaist. 

Graduated (grae-diKie’tM), ppl. a. [f. Gbadu- 
ATE V. + -ED.] In senses of the vb. 
tl. ? Formed by or consisting of steps. Obs. 

165s H. L'Estrance Ckas. /, 137 The Communion Table 
he injoyned to be placed at the East end, upon a graduated 
ad\*ance of ground. 

2. That has received or holds a university degree ; 
in later nse chiefly, that has a medical degree, 
fully qualified. Now rare. 

1665 Needham Afedela Aledicitise 222 Call men what you 
will, because they are neither graduated nor incorporated. 
1678 Quacks Academy 5 Graduated Doctors, and Book- 
learned Physicians. 2774 Warton //isf. Enff, Poetry (1775) 
II. 131 The king’s Laureate was nothing more than ‘a 
graduated rhetorician’. 1784 Cowper Taskw. 739 Ignor- 
ance.. With parrot tongue performed the scholar’s part, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 18x8 Art Presety. 
Feet Pref. 6 Such complaints appear more worthy the notice 
of the graduated and licensed operator. 2824 Scott St. 
Ronan's xiii, * By my faith, (Ilaptain MacTurk ’ said the Doc- 
tor ‘ you speak as if you were graduated V 2833 Syd. Smith 
in Afem. (1855) IL 346 Scarlet-fever awes me and is above my 
aim. 1 leave it to the professional and graduated homicides. 

b. iransf. That has passed through a course of 
training; qualified. 

2828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales^ (ed. 3) II. 252 The 
whole aim of regularly graduated thieves is, to be able to 
lead a riotous life of eating, drinking, and profligate sociality 
with each other. 

3. Marked with lines to indicate degrees, grades, 
or quantities. 

2762 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 434 In vain he spreads the 
graduated chart. 1774 M. Mackenzie .S^Krz;. v. 

■61 Make the Needle level with the graduated Circle in the 
Box. 2806 ATed. Jml. XV. 12 The equal length of the 
screws being ascertained by means of a graduated 
measure. 1858 Greener Gunnery 41 When the powder 
explodes the spring is forced forward, and moves an index 
round a graduated circle. 1882 Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 
.94 The graduated roller may be fixed anywhere on an arm 
attached rigidly to AB. 

4. Arranged in grades or gradations; arranged 
iiccording to the degree of difiiculty or import- 
.ance; advancing or proceeding by degrees. 

2678 N erton Let. R. Boyle in Boyle's ff'ks. (1772) I. p. cxii, 


Now the space between the limits EFGH and IKLM, 
I shall call the space of the sether’s graduated rarity. 
x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chern, II. 343 Pot equal parts of these 
two salts into two retorts, and expose them to a strong, 
equab graduated fire. 1837 H. H. Wilson Sdukhya Kdrikd 
107 The formation of ideas is, in all cases, a graduated 
process. 2856 Froude Hist. Eug. (1858) I. v. 426 The military 
organization of society required a graduated uniform. x86i 
Mill Vtilit. v. 87 Graduated taxation, taking a higher per- 
centage from those who have more to spare. x868 Peard 
Water-Farm. xi. 71 A natural fall of the ground would 
enable the manager to arrange them in a graduated series. 
2896 HowS: Leigh 309 The old policy of ^adu- 
atM privilege and regular promotion fell into oblivion. 
Afed. Graduated readings in Chinese, 
b. Orniik. (See quot.) 

1842 Brands Diet. Set., etc.. Graduated, in Ornitho- 
logy, when the quilt-feathers of the tail Increase in length 
by regular gradations. Hence x86o in Worcester ; and in 
later Diets. 

t Gra'duately, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Graduate 
a. 4- -LT-.] By grades or degrees ; gradually. 

2628 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixv. 187 The stones are gradu- 
ately concimented, and there is none that subsisteth alone. 
Ibid. 11. xc. 260 So Warre is begotten out of Peace, gradu- 
ately, and ends in Peace immediately. 

GraduatesMp (grjBdi«,<ftiJip). [f. Graduate 
- f - 8 HIP.J a. The period during which one is a 
graduate, b. The condition of being a graduate. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 64 It is no new thing. .for 
a parochiall Minister.. to finish his circuit in an English 
concordance and a topic folio, the gatherings and savings 
of a sober graduatship. 1O54 Lowell Cambridge {U, SI) 
Thirty Yrs. Ago Prose Wks. 2890 I. 82 So, by degrees, 
there springs up a competition in_^ longevity, the prize 
contended for being the oldest surviving graduateship, 

Gradua'tical, <7. rare. [f. Guaduate sb.+ 
-ic + -AL.] Of or pertaining to graduates. Gra- 
diLa'tically adv., nonce-wd., as a graduate should. 

2612 Webster White Devil in. i, I most graduatically 
thanke your Lordship. 1837 FrasePs Mag. XVI. 661 On 
this and other matters graduatical (if that be the proper 
adjective) we shall discuss.. hereafter. 

Graduation (gr3ediz4|/**Jan). [f. Graduate v . \ 
see -ATION.J The action of graduating. 

L a. The action or process ofdividing into degrees 
or other proportionate divisions on a graduated 
scale, b. pi. Lines employed to indicate degrees 
of latitude and longitude, quantity, etc. ; sin^. f a 
single line on which these are marked ; also collect 
lively, the aggregate of lines employed, c. The 
manner in which something is graduated, f d. 
Position on a map as indicated by degrees, Obs. 

a. 2833 Hersckel Astron. ii. 105 The result \vill be 
liable to two sources of error— that of graduation and that 
of observation. 2837 Whewell Hist. Ituiuei, Sci. II. 269 
The slightest casualty happening to such an instrument, or 
any doubt whether the methiM of graduation has been 
rightly applied, make it unfit for the jealous scrupulosity of 
modem astronomy. 2869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1871) 27 
The graduation and use of thermometers. 2880 Blyth in 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 27/2. 

b. 2594 Blundevil Exere. yii. xxxL (i636> 702 The line 
of degrees of Latitude, otherwise called the Graduation of 
the Card. 2621 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. v. 2 The length 
thereof, measured by the graduations to both extremes. 
2773 Genii. Mag. XLlIl. 115 The expcrimcnls which he 
has made . . have enabled him to form a graduation for the 
thermometer of quick-silver that really expresses equal 
differences of heat. 1822 Woodhouse Astron. xL 390 By 
reading oflf its graduations. 2849 Herschel in Alan. Sci, 
Eng. 287 The graduation is in the stem of the screw, which 
is prolonged to receive and defend it 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. looi/x Sometimes the stopper is hollow, forms a cup, 
and has graduations for doses of certain amounts. 

iransf, 2874 Edin. Rev. No. 285. 92 Moving .. among 
the stars, and. .marking its course over those illuminated 
graduations of the nocturnal sky. 

C. 2653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trax*. x. 32 As may easily 
be seen by the cards and globes of the world, if so be their 
graduation be true. 2860 Tyndall Glac. J. xxiv. 269 A 
thermometer, the graduation of which., he feared was not 
low enough. 

d. 2611 Speed Thcat.Gt. BHt. v. (1614) 9/2 [Chichester] 
whose graduation for Latitude isremooved from the Equator 
unto the degree fiftie, fiftie five minutes. 

2. Arrangement in degrees or gradations; ‘regular 
progression by succession of degrees' (J.), 

1658 Rowland Aloufet's Theat, Ins. 1051 Whence they 
[Scorpions] are so forcible with poyson, and have a klnde 
of graduation (that I may use Paracelsus) jn the use of it. 
2692 Tryon Good House-iv. ii. (ed. 2) 27 Diseases that have 
. . crept on by degrees, .will require the like Graduation in 
the Cure. 1701 Grew Cosmof. Sacra 11. vii. 72 The gradu- 
ation of the Parts of the Universe, is likewise necessary to 
the Perfection of the whole. 1865 Grote Plato I. xviii. 524 
Graduation, or ordination of objects as former and latter, first, 
second, third, etc. 2868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. iv. 73, 

I do not regret the abolition of the graduation of rank. 

b. An elevation by degrees into a higher con- 
dition; also qaasi-ctmer, a step in the process, 
a degree. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. ATed, t § 38 We enjoy a being 
and life in three worlds, wherein we receive most manifest 
graduations. 1657 G. Starkey Helmonfs Vind. Ep. to 
Rdr., A strong Diaphorctick, curing the Cough and all 
Feavers and Agues, except of the highest graduation. x8i8 
Byron Ch. Har. iv. clvii, Until thy mind, .unroll In mighty 
graduations part by part, The glory which at once upon thee 
did not dart. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Skaks. Char, x^■ii. 445 
[JiLstice] Silence [in 2 Hen. IP} is an embryo of a man,— 
a molecule, — a g^uation from nonentity towards intellec- 
tual being. 

fS. Aleb., Chem., etc. The process of tempering 


the composition of a substance to a required degree ; 
the process of refining an element, a metal. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord, Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 57 So manic 
graduations your wLdome must attaine, 2570 Dee Alath. 
Pref. 7 In their [Phisicians] Art of Graduation, and com- 
pounde medicines. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tu iii. 
68 Of greater repugnancy unto reason is that which he 
delivers concerning^ iu graduation, that heated in fire & 
often extinguished in oyle of Mars or Iron, it aciiuires an 
ability to extract or draw forth a narle fastened in a wall. 
2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 57 Degrees of the gradua- 
tion of the sulphurs. 1683 Pettus Fleta Alin. 1. (1686) 211 
If yon will do something more for the Graduation sake it 
may be done. 

b. The process of concentrating (brine, etc.) by 
evaporation. Also aitrib. 

X839 ^ 3 ^x^Dict.ArtsrQZ^ Sea-water. .may be concentrated 
..by graduation. At Salza, near Schonebeck, the gradua- 
tion-house is 5817 feet long. 

4. Gunnery. (See quot) 

2828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 3S0 The hori- 
zontal column at the bottom of the table . .Is the graduation, 
or common difference, of the several piles. 

f6. U.S. Railways, Formerly used for Grading, 
Gradient. 


xZ^o'^KU'iXzviCanalsff Rail Roads U.S. x63Themaximum 
graduation being about thirty feet per mile. Ibid. 249 
Graduation, the act of modifying or adjusting a roadway into 
a particular line. ' In rail-road making, it signifies the process 
by which a required grade is obtained. 

6 . The action of receiving or conferring a uni- 
versity degree, or a certificate of qualification from 
some recognized authority. Also, the ceremony of 
conferring degrees. Chiefly Sc. and U. S. 

azS^g Spottiswood / fxV/. Ch. Scot. in. ^1655) 263 Every 
Earl’s son at his entry should give 40;. with so much at his 
graduation. 1723 Wodrovj Corr. (1843) HL 29 In a very 
little time after his graduation, he was advanced to be 
a Regent or Professor of Philosophy in that University. 
1776 Adam Smith W, N. v. L hi. ii. II. 361 There was 
nothing equivalent to the privileges of graduation, and to 
have attended any of those schools was not necessary, in 
order to be permitted to practise any particular trade or 
profession. 2858 Masson Milton (1859) I. 183 The most 
important formality connected with the graduation. 2876 
Grant Burgh Sch, Scot. Ji. v. 272 The rector [of the grammar 
School of Aberdeen] indulged the boys with.. plays, .some- 
times at the graduation. 

Gradnator [f. Gkaddate v. + 

-OK.] One who or that which graduates, a. One 
who graduates (see GBADnATEi'.4) glasses, instru- 
ments, etc. b. An instniment for dividing any line, 
whether straight or curved, into small regular por- 
tions; adividmg-engine. c. A contrivance for con- 
centrating a solution by means of rapid evaporation. 

j8«^3 Websteb, GraduaioTy an instrument for dividing 
any line, right or curve, into equal parts. 18^9 Ure Diet. 
.. 4 r/jdiS These tubes serve toallowthe air. .tocirculatefreely 
through the graduator [in vinegar making). 1898 Daily 
News 24 Sept ]d/ 6 Glass Graduator (Medical) wanted. 

t Graduatory, a. Obs. rare-K [ad. L. type 
*gradudtdrius, f. med.L. gradudre to Graduate: 
see -OET.] Having the property of graduating 
metals (see Graduate v. 5 ). 

2691 Bd'iveExper.^Observ.Phys. iv. 204 Sulphur ofMars, 
which. .the others. .speak of as a graduatoiy* oubstaace (as 
to some Metals). 

[Graduction : see List 0 / Spurious IPords.] 

II Gradas (gre'^'dvs). Short for Gradtis ad Par- 
nassum ‘ a step to Parnassus the Latin title of a 
dictionary of prosody until recently used in English 
public schools, intended as an aid in Latin versifica- 
tion, both by giving the ‘ quantities* of words and by 
suggestingpoetical epithets and phraseology. Hence 
applied to later works of similar plan and object ; 
also extended as in Greek Gradus, and tran^. 

The earliest edition of the ‘Gradus’ in the British hfuseum 
is that of Cologne 2687 ; there was a London edition in 1691. 

a 2764 R. Lloyd Poetry Professors 6 What reams of paper 
will be spoil’d 1 What graduses be daily soil’d By inky 
fingers, greasy thumbs, Hunting the word that never comes! 
28x0 Bentham Packing (1821) 69 The arguments you 
have to encounter— together with whatsoever other appro- 
priate epithets and phrases., are furnished by the CoufiiePs 
and Lawyer's Gradus. 2827 J. B. Mozley Lett. {1885) 8, 

I should like to have a Greek Gradus, if there is such a 
book [Written mt 14]. _28s7 Hughes Tout Brown 11. lii. 
The three fell to work with Gradus and dictionary upon the 
morning's vulgus. 

aitrib. 1887 Athensum 25 June 831/r A fair descriptive 
passage is spoilt by a commonplace or gradus epithet, 
Grady (gr^^'di), a. Her. [app. f. Grade after 
heraldic adjs. in -y, ad. F. Of a line or 

ordinary : Cut into steps. Of a cross : Springing 
from steps; degraded. 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Grady, represents steps or 
degrees, and one batdement upon another, sometimes 
termed battled, embattled, and grady embattled. Ibid. &v. 
Cross, Cross grady, fixed to, or on steps or degrees. *^94 
Parker's Gloss. Her. 223 Battle embattled, or battled 
grady, is a name given, to a figure having, -js it were, an 
extra battlement, but, as usual for these fanciful names, no 
examples are given. 

Grady, obs. form of Gbeedt. 

+ Grsoaster. Obs. rarc-K In S Gre-. [f. 

Grxe-US + -ASTER.] 7 = GBEEKMh'G. 

1716 M. Davies Srit. III. Orfc A’Ajwi 46 Some 
Grecaster about (^nstaotin’s Time translated most of the 
Latin old Countiy-Tracts into Greek. 
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Gr©cian, obs. form of Gbeciak'. 

Gr^BCism, Grecism (grr siz’m). Also 5 Gry- 
scysme, 6-7 Greecisme, 7 Grecisme. [ad. F. 
gricismCi ad. raed.L. Grt^cismus., f. Grxctis Greek.] 
*|" 1 , The GrxcismuSj a grammatical treatise in 
Latin verse of the I2th century. Ohs, rarr-}, 

<rx4So Cov, Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 189 In alld this scyens is 
non us lyke In Calon, Gryscj’srae, nor Doctrinal. 

2 . An idiom, or a grammatical or orthographical 
feature, belonging to the Greek language ; esp. as 
used by a speaker or writer in another language. 

1570 Levins Manip, 146 Grasclsme, Grxdwtus. a i6io 
Healey ThcoPhrastusl^KiYAi. (1636), The French is elegant 
enough, .and has many Graecismes. 1693 Dryden Juvettal 
Ded. 1697) 13 No Man has so happily coin'M the Manner 
of Homer ; or so copiously translated his Grecisms. xyxa 
Adoison sped. No. 285 l* 9 Mil ton., has infused a great 
many Latimsms as well as Grsecisms..into the Language 
of his Poem. rtxSoo Cowper Comm. Milton's P. L. t. 335 
A Grsecism, and taken from the ovS' a3Ti£/i?cre. .of Homer. 
xB8o Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 150 In one instance it is 
written sch where nothing but the simple sc is heard, as 
school. This is probably a Grecism. x88t G. W. Moon 
Revisers' Eng', vii. (1882) 20 The maintenance of pure 
idiomatic English, in opposition to the Grecisms into which 
the Revisers have occasionally been betrayed. 

3 . The spirit or style characteristic of the Greeks 
in art, mode of thought or expression, and the like ; 
adoption or imitation of these ; an instance of this. 

1609 Bible (Douay) II. Index, Sectes of Panimes, Bar- 
barisme, Scythisme, and Grecisme. 1642 Fuller Holyfy 
Prof. St. in. xxiv. 221 The influence of the Grecian Empire 
on the Persians had then spiced them with a smack of 
Grecisme. 1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles i. 1. xU. 76 Words, 
which savor not more of Grecisme, than of the Illyric. 1806 
Edin. Rev, VII. 485 The which apotheosis of Alexander 
was one grand Grecism, rt x849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) 
1. 31 The ridiculous affectation of Grecism that was preva* 
lent in the decline of Rome. 1851 Ruskin Stones t^en. I, 
App. xvii, 392 Everystunted Grecism and stucco Romanism, 
into which they are now forced to shape their palsied 
thoughts, X85X Carlyle Sler/ing 1. iv. {iZp) 29 There Is 
..especially in his early writings, a certain tinge of Grecism. 
187X Ruskin Pars Clav. (1896) I. xxiii. 463 The singular 
Grecism in Shakespeare's mind. 

Grsscize,Grecize (gr«'s3iz),». [ad.L. Grmci- 
zSre, {. Griec-us Greek : see -ize.] 

I . /ram. To assimilate to what is Greek ; to give 
a Greek cast, character, or form to, 

169. R. L’Estbakge yoseihns, Antig, i. (1733) 3 Josephus 
endeavours to Grecixe, and shape the history of the Jews 
as like as he could to those of the Greeks and Romans. 
1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids aoo uoie^ This word, as 
usual, they Graectsed. ,1853 Ruskin Slones Ven. III. iv. 

1 35, X94 Whatever is, .in any way Grecixed or Romanized. 
•x86t J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome vii. 390 Hilderic. .succeeded 
to the throne without dispute, though entirely Orecized by 
education and long residence in Constantinople. 18S0 T. 
Hodgkin Italy ff Inv, 11. ii. If. 8t note^ His habit of 
Grecisiiig the names of undoubted Huns. 

24 intr. a. To favour the cause of the Greeks. 
rare'“^, b. To become Greek-like ; to adopt Greek 
expressions, idioms, modes of life, etc. 

z^o Plnckw. Mag. XLVII. 646 To Graecize or not to 
Graecize had become a te.st of patriotic feeling. 1879 
Farrar Sf Paul 1. 126 One who 'Graecises* in language or 
mode of life. 1892 Guardian x8 May 743/3 The MS. quite 
certainly does not Latinise but Graccises. 

Hence Gree'cized///. a., Gr®‘cizing vdi, sh. and 
fpl. a. 

18.. Kitto Hist. Bible Introd, (1873) 34 (Funk) This is 
what enraged them so much against the Hellenistic, or 
Grecizing Jews, who read the Septuagint Greek version in 
their synagogues. x86o Elucott Life Our Lord vii. 316 
nofey It is.. probable that they were complete strangers, 
but attracted to Philip by his Grecized name. x86x Trench 
Comm. Ep. to 7 C/i. Asia 82 NcKoAaos is no more than 
a grecizing of this name [Balaam]. x85t Stanley East, Ch. 
i. [1869) i4_The early Roman Church was but a colony of 
Greek Christians or Grecised Jews. X884.EARLE Ags. Lit. 

2 He lamented even in his time the Grecising of his 
mother-tongue. 

GrseCO-, Greco* (grrko), mod. combining form 
of L. Grxeus Greek, Like other comb, fonns of 
ethnic adjs. (as Anglo-, Celto-, Franco-, Gallo-, 
Turco-), it is modelled on the form occurring in 
Greek compounds like 2 upo^ot"Vt£, and in late L. 
imitations of these, like Gallogrxctis. Apart from 
the words Grxcomania,Grxcophtl^\y]\iz\\ are formed 
strictly on Gr. analogies, it occurs only in compound 
adjs. (now always written with hyphen), the sense 
of which is either ‘relating to the Greek settle- 
ments or states established in certain regions 
abroad as in GrxcO'AsiatiCf-Bactrian.^-Phrygianf 
or * partly Greek and partly something else , as in 
Grxco-Latin, -Mohammedan, -Oriental, -Roman, 
-Trojan^ - Turkish. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 82 The Grjecatrojan [sic] 
Horse out of which matched many of the Hectors of Eng- 
lands courage. x68o H. Dodwf.ll Tiyo Lett. (1691) 227 You 
shall find them together collected in three Greco-Latine 
folio’s, by Valesius. x849GROTEffrrrrtf ii.lxxiii.(j862)Vl, 433 
He sought also to compose the dissensions and misrule which 
had arisen. .in the Greco-Asiatic cities. 185$ Milman Lat. 
Chr, xtv. iii. (1864) IX. 108 This Mohammedan, or Graeco- 
Mohammedan philosophy w’as as far removed from the old, 
stem, inflexible Unitarianism of the Koran, as [etc.]. x86i 

J. G. SiiEprARD Fall Rome xii. 659 The new Greco-oriental 
philosophy of Alexandria. 2888 Aeademy 21 Jan. 38/2 
After the destruction of the Graeco-Bactrian power in those 


regions. 1888 Antsgna MaierVxtd. g The Graco-Roman 
literature of the second century, XB98 Expositor Dec. 438 
Many little touches throughout..pIace the reader in the 
Graeco-Phrygian cities of Asia Minor. 

Gxsecomania (grr*kpinc‘*nia). [f. GRiEco- + 
Gr. fiavia madness (see Mania).] A mania for 
things Greek. Hence Qwecoma’niac, one pos- 
sessed by Greecoroania. 

2800 B. Crouther (/it/e) The Rabies Piratica, its historj’, 
wmptoms,^ and cure; also the Furor Hippocraticus or 
Grfficomania, with its treatment. 1854 Keicktley 'Mylh. 
Anc. Greece ^ St. (cd. 3) 447 Each succeeding age saw the 
Grascomania increase. 18^ Nation (N. Y.) aS Jan. 7^2 
Aesthetic emotion was never anythingmore than a pose with 
the Grecomaniacs of the Empire. 

Grsecopliil (grrk^Bl). Also 9 Grecophil. [£ 
Graeco- + Gr. <piKos friend. A newspaper word.] 
A lover of Greece or of what is Greek. 

1889 Pa// Jifa// G, 24 Oct. 7/2 Greece has always been 
grateful to the German Grecophils for sacrifleing their 
money and their lives in the fight for Greek independence. 
QrcSdde, pa. t. of Guedr v, Ohs. 

Graet(e, obs. form of Grate, Great. 
QrflBtian, obs. form of Grecian. 

11 Gxaf (graf). Alsoygraffi p'Ctf: see also 
Grave j^. 3] The German equivalent of Count 
and Earl. 

2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) JFhs. in. 86 niis towne . . is 
wholely and solely belonging to the Graff or Graue of Shorn- 
burgh, rt 1690 ETHEREDGE/V;r;wfWks.(i888)378These form'd 
the jewel erst did grace The cap of the first Graf o’ th’ race, 
rt 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 123 The Graf came never— -the 
Graf was dead. ^ 1852 Sir J. Stephen Led. Hist, Fr. (ed. 2) 

I. 63 Each Herizog and Graf was regarded as supreme. 
Grafe, obs. form of Grave v,^ 

Graff (graf), arch,\ superseded in ordinary 
use by Graft. Forms : a. 4-6 graf(e, 4-7 graffe, 
4-graff. 6 greflfe, grofe. 7. gTyf(fe, 6-7 
griff(e. [a. OF.^n/tf,^^(mod.F.^^;, semi- 
popular ad. late L. graphium, ad. Gr. ypa<piov, 
ypa<p€tov stylus, f, ypa<p€iv to write. The sense 
‘ stylus, pencil * is common in OFr. ; the transferred 
sense of ‘ scion, graft * was suggested by the simi- 
larity of shape. 

The OFr. word was adopted in Du. both in the original 
and the transferred sense: MDu. gnpie,grifie, mod.Du. 
griffie, gri/s whence perb. the y forms above. Du. has also 
a {oxxagnft, with which cf. "Eng. grift, Gbapt r6.) 

1 , A snoot or scion inserted in another stock: 
» Graft rAi i. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xvii. ii. (1495) 595 The 
beste is whan the graffe and the stocke ben lyke. 0x440 
Cafgrave Life St. Katk. ii. 1247 Licbe a gryf am I 
I-pUnted be God vp-on a old stok. 1523 Fitzherb. liusb, 
§ 138 Thou must get thy graffes of Inc fay rest lanses that 
thou canste fynde on the tree. 1530 Palsgr. 227/2 Grefe, 
enie. i66a Evelyn AW. /Sort, (1729) 290 G.Tlher (^yons 
for Graffs before the Buds sprout. 1703 Pope Vertumnus 
13 Now the cleft rind insertea grafls receives. 2823 Cobdett 
Weekly Reg. 29 Mar. 827 Trees with very fine bloom coming 
from grafls imported the year before last. 1839 Tennyson 
Vivien 477 A Gardener putting in a graff, 
fig. 1570 Dee Math. Pref, a What commodity, .is to be 
looked for, as well of griff as stocke. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 
2062 TTiis bastard graff shall ncvcrcome to growth, a 1603 
T. Cartwright Confut. Rhettt, SV, 'J\ (z6i8) 85 Out of the 
griffe of transfiguration, it were strange to gather the fruite 
of Transubstantiaiion. x66i Boyle Style Holy Script. 141 
The Word, which Saint James pronounces able to save our 
Souls, he describes as a Graff. 1826 E.Irving Babylon IL 
329 With occasional allusions to the Gentile graff, which 
was graffed into that ancienC and everlasting stock. 

2, A twig, shoot, scion ; gm. a branch, plant : 
= GBArT ri.t 2. 

*555 Eden Decades 262 They w^dl suffer owre come, 
graffes and frutes to bee consumed of woormes. 15.. Robin 
Hood (Riison) 128, I have a staff of another oke graflT. 
1567 Turberv', Epit. etc. sb. How coulde so barraine soyle 
bring forth so good a Graffe? 1583 Stovbes Anat. Abus. 

II. (1882) 82 If he can get a graffe of this tree loden with 
. .apples. 1613-16 W, Browne Brit. Past. ii. iv, On a Cy- 
presseGraffe .theyhungthisEpitaph, 2831T. L. Peacock 
Crotchet Cas. xii. (1887) 135 We can no more [etc.], than we 
can flourish the oaken graff of the Pindar of Wakefield 

fg. ni393 Lancl. Z'. /*/. C. II. 201 Loue is.. ke graffe of 
grace and graybest wey to beuene. 1509 Barclay Shyp of 
FoJys (1570; 44 b, Rootc out the graffes of your olde offence. 
1522 More De gual. Noviss. Wks. 85/1 Lille meruail it is 
though enuy be an vngracious grafe. For it cometh of an 
vngracious stocke. 

f 3. An act of grafting. In quot. tramf. Obs. 
x6xo Douland Var, Luiedessons Bab, But if the letter 
that we doubt of^ be placed not alone, but with one or more 
other letters, which coniunction >ve for this time will call a 
griffe, then the diflicultie is greater, 

^._attrih. and Comb., graffshoot == sense i ; 
graff-stock, a stock on which to graft. 

1502 Arnolds Chron. (i8ix) 169 To haue frute without 
cores, loke thou haue a sufficient graffstok and doo tberwith 
as I said before. x86o T. Martin Horace 226 The russet 
fig adorns the tree, that graffshoot never knew. 

Graff (graf), shF- Obs. exc. Jfist. Also 7-9 
graffe, 8 granif. fprob. ad. MDu. grave wk, masc. 
= Grave jA ] A trench serving as a fortification; a 
dry or wet ditch ; a foss or moat ; rarefy, a canal 
(in PlolJand). Cf. Graft sb?- 
2637 R- Monro Exped. i. 69 The enemy forsaking our 
workes unconquered, the graffe filled wth their dead bodies. 
2641 Evelyn Diary 29 Aug., Itisbyexiraordinarj’ industry 
that as well this Citty, as generaly the townes of Holland, 


are so acommodated w*^ graffs, cutts, sluces, moles, and 
rivers, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vni. § 6 The %vaUs 
(of Arundel Castle] were very strong, and the graff broad 
and deep. 1706 Maule Siist. Piets in hlisc. Scot. 1. 6j It 
had a deep grauff and a drawbridge. 1759 B. Martin Nat. 
SSist. Eng. II. Cambridge 95 Two Graffs between the three 
Ramparts. X79X Luckombe Beauties Eng. 1. 286 Another 
very large camp and prodigious works, the graff being 
inwards .nnd outwards. 2850 Warburto.v Reginald Hast, 
tugs 1. 13 The Saxon palace had been .. surrounded by a 
graff, or moat, in the reign of Rufus. X898 Blacl-iv. Mag, 
(Jet, 5x8/2 A bristling monstrosity of sconces, graffes, f^ussie.< 
stackets and crenelles. ' 

transf. 2637 R. ^Ionro Exped. I, 29 Retiring to one comer 
of his Kingdom, to prevent the losse of the whole, being 
naturally fortified with abroad giaffe, as the isleof Britaine. 
GrafF(graf), jAS Also 6 graffe, ygrafe, griffe. 
[perh. a variant of Giun r^. 3 ] 

1. =Gbapt I : ■asaA\y spade!^ s') graff. lOhs. 

1523 ViTzwEvin. Hush. § 124 Dygge vp the muldcsa spade- 
graffe depe. x6ox Holland Pliny _ 1 I.- 466 There was found 
in Dalmatia a vaine of gold ore within one spades griffe in 
the first lurfe of the ground. .1649 Blithe Intproi’. 
Svtpr. iv. (1653) 23 Thou must go half one Spades grafe 
deep at lest. 

2 . dial. = Graft 2. 

1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Graff or Crafjing Tool, a 
curved spade, generally made of wood shod with iron, used 
by drainers. 

Graff (graf), arch.', in ordinary use super- 
seded by Graft v. Forms; a. 4-7 graffe, 5 
graflyn. 0 . 6 greffb. y. 5 gryffe(n, -yn, 7 
griffe- Graff sb.^; recorded earlier than the 
equivalent OF. grafier, mod.F, greffer^ 

\. trans. To insert (a scion of one tree) into a 
different stock; = Graft v^- i. 

2377 Lancu P. /V. B. V. 137, I was sum tyme..the 
couente.s gardyner . .'for to graffe ympes. 23M WyciiF 
Rom. xi. 19 The braunchis ben brokun, that Y be graSid 
in. 24.. Songs Sf Carols (Warton Club) 35 Die ^jTcst 
mayde of this toun preyid me For to gryffyn here a gr>’f of 
myn pery tie, 2523 Kitzherb. Hush. § 137 A peare or 
a warden wolde be graffed in a pyrre-stocke. 1574 HvtL 
Planting 86 Ye may graffe your graffes full as long as two 
or three trunchions. 1621 Ainsworth Annot, Pentat. Lev. 
.\ix. 19 (1639) IIS He..graffeth one tree in another. 1706 
J. Gardiner Rapin's Card. (1728) 167 To graff a fruitful 
Branch on barren Trees. 

ffg, c trgi Pilgr. Lyf Manhode l. cvi. (2869) 56 She bath 
be gralTea bi subtile art and toyned to this burdoun. ^8-9 
(Mar.) Bh, Com, Prayer (Co\\tci 7lh Sund, Trinity), (jraffe 
inourhartes the loueoftby name, «X5S3 Vivku. R oyster D. 

I. i. (Arb.) I2ln these twentle townes,. Isnot the Hkestocke, 

whereon to graffe a loute. 2605 Camden Rem.jisby^^x We 
graffe upon French words those buds, to which that soile 
affoordeih no growth, a 1645 D. Featley in Fuller's Abel 
Rediv. (1651) ^42 Of all the fruitfuli trees in our Paradise 
he chose to gnffe his meditations upon the Apocalipse upon 
Abbot his stocke. 2692 Locke Educ, § oco The pro^r Slwk 
whereon afterwards to graff the true Principles of Morality 
and Religion. 2695 E, Welchman Hushandm. Man. (x?m) 
43 A Man is by the Baptism of Repentance graffed into the 
body of Christs Church. x8z8 E. Irving Baptism ifi ^VKS. 
1864 II. 286 When God is visiting a people in his wrath. .no 
new branches arc graffed into Christ. 2B78 Browmnc 
Poets Croisic 139 Never hope to graff A second song of 
triumph there 1 xBSa Freeman Reign Will. Rufus II. ^'ll• 
455 The old slock was neither cut doivn nor withered away J 
but a new stock was graffed upon it. 

+ b. transf. To set or fix firmly. Ohs, 

1536 Lady Brian in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11. 21. 82, 1 (rust 
to God & her teeth were well grafu 1579 Spenser 
Cal. Feb, 242 So longe haue I listened to thy speebe, 1 wt 
graffed to the ground is my breche. 1598 SvLvipTER Du 
Bartas i. iv, 220 Twelve [Houses] in that rich Girdle g«it 
Which God gave Nature for her New-Years-gift. 

A, Willet Hexapla in Exod. 685 They' [the horns of the 
altar] were made out of the same matter and wood, not 
griffed in. 2624 Gee Foot out of Snare v. 38 [His] legs cut 
off at the knees .. were,* without the help of any Artist, 
graffed on again, X648 Gage West Ind. xu. 
walls whereof was graffed betwixt stone and stone a skull 
with the teeth outwards. 

2 . absol. and inir. To insert a graft or grafts. 

1A83 Caxion Gold. Leg. 251 b/2 Ypolyte took bis legge.. 

and looke and set it in nis place like as on graffyth in 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 136 It is conuenyent to lemc nowe 
thou shalt graffe. 2572 Mascall Plant. * Graff. Exhorta- 
tion, Before ye doe intend to plant or Graffe, it shall be 
'mecte to haue good experience in thinges mecte for tms 
Arte. 2658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic iii. v. 68 Naturt, saUn 
he [Pliny], hath taught how to graffe with a seed. 
Evelyn De /a'Quint. Compl. Gant. II. 206 We might urau 
in the Cleft, during the Months of November (etc.). 
fig. ^ 1676 Dryden Epil. Man of Mode, So brisk, ga)) so 
travailed, so refined. As he took pains to graff upon his 

3 . irans. To insert a graft in (a stock). Also 

( = Graft T/.i 3). 

1564 Golding Justine xliii. (1570) 175 They-krned to 
plant and graffe their olyues. 2575 Gascoigne 
190 To griffe a pippine stocke, when sappe begins to 
swell. 1613 PuncHAS Pilgrimage ill. vii. 227 Date trees, 
amongst which there are two growing out of ®be stock 
exceeding high, which their Prophet forsooth graffed wim 
his owne hande. 2693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. 

II. 107 April is likewise Convenient to Graff Vin^ 

Scott ^<7/ xxxi'iii, I scarce remember thepcar-mainswnicn 

I graffed here with my own hands some fifty years since. 

t 4 . To implant. Iit.avi 6 .jig « Graft 4 * 

ci^ao Pal/ad. an Hush. j. 225 Seedis reive eschewe lo 
sowe or graffe. ^2450 Lonelich (7nT/7xlii. xo 8 Ouer the oe 

Cowndyed scbolen 30 be Into the lond that is 10 30W beboie, 
there-Inne toGr>’ffcn Many A Rote. 2553 T. Wilson 
18 God hath graffed & geuen man power therunto, wheroi 
these are deriued. 1573 Baket W/r. C 429Thcre w asober 
thriftinesse graffed in thy race and kinred naturally. 
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6. Comb., + graff-liom (see quot.). 

x6ii CoTCR., Cnco cocuant^ a cucKo\d*inaker, a Graffe- 
home. 

Graff, z'*- Obs. exc. dial, [variant of Grave z;.] 
intr. To dig. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love Prol. 5 Dul wit and a thought- 
ful soule so sore have myned and graffed in my spintes. 
i^S GraflSng [see GRArr 2]. 

Graff, var. Grave sb.'^ ; obs. f. Graf, count. 
Graffage (gra-feds). Graff 2 + 

Hedgb.] (See quots.) 

*798 J. Jefferson Let. to % Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.), 
[Hampshire words] Grafiace .. a wooden frame somewhat 
like a Stile, placed in a bank, where there is a water-course. 
1835 Miss Mitford Stories (1850)29 They clean 

the gralTages, clear out the moat-like ditches. 1883 Hamp- 
shire Gloss., Grajfage, a railed fence at the junction of two 
ditches, or where a ditch abuts on a road at right angles. 
Graffane, obs. form of Griffaun. 
t Graffed, ppL a. Ohs. [f. Graff v.^ + -ed 1.] 
5= Grafted//)/, a. i. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 590/q lust/us, planted or 
graffed. ^X449 Pecock Rcpr, i. xiii. 6q Receue 50 it as 
a graffid word. 1557 ToiteVs hlisc. (Aro.) 190 Ah thinke 
her graffed loue can not so sone decay. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Antt. (1604) 182 A true and woorlhy plant to receiue 
his fathers Empire, which a graflfed son by adoption now 
possessed. 

+ Graffer'. Ohs. Also 5 graffare, -ere, gryf- 
far(e. [f. Gbaff z/.l + -eb 1 .] ^Gbafteb i. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 212/1 Gryffare, or graffare, inserior. 
1565 Jewel Repi. Harding 544 Husbandmenne, and 
Ditchers, and Heardmenne, and Graffers. 1 S 7 * Mascall 
Plant, ff Graff. Exhortation, Thus much haue I thought 
meeie to declaie vnto the Planters and Graffers. 1693 
Evelyn De la Quint. Cotupl. Gard., Rejl. Agric, 47 We 
shou’d not be much better Graffers than we now are without 
that Knowledge. 

+ Graffer 2, Obs. Also 7 graphiere. [ad. F. 
greffier : see Greffier.] A notary. 

1313-4 Act 5 Hen, Vlll^ c. z Preamb,, Officers.. called 
Notaries otherwise called Graffers to accepte take and 
recorde the knowlege of all contractes. 1607 Cowell 
Tnierpr.y Graffer, signifieth as much as a notary or scrivener. 
1613 Hoby CurryKombe v. 238 Wee will say the Gra- 
phiere was a knaue. 

Graffjig [^* Graff + 

•ingI.J = Grafting vbl, sb,^ in various senses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. ix. xxx, (1495) 366 Lente 
is tyme of graffynge for in Lente graftes ben grafted on 
the trees. ^1420 Pallad, on Husb, iv. 36 Another seith 
ther graffyng nigh the grounde Is best, ther esHi they com- 

S rehende And preue. 1371 Hanmer Chron, Irel. (1633) 187 
lanuail labour, as.. planting and greffing for daily wages. 
1373 ,.4 r/ o/Planting 19 There be many wayes ofgraffinges. 
z6xx Speed HUi. Gt. Brit. vi. xlvii. § it. 165 This 
Emperor was.. from the graffing of his neck, to the groin 
very long, but from thence somewhat short and bow-legged 
withal. 1667 Drvden Wild Gallant u. i. Wks. 1882 11 . 53 
But 1 fear we shall not have the graffing cf the horns. 1672 — 
Comj. Granada, Defence Epil. 169 By this graffing, as I 
may c^l it, on old words, has our Tongue been Beauti- 
fied by the three fore-mention*d Poets. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. hfast XXXV. 134 The neat work upon the rigging,-— 
the knots . . pointings, and graffings. 1876 Swinburne 
Erechth. log For the first fair graft of his graffing. 1884 
Black yud. Shaks. ii, Left to his weeding and graffing. 

atirib. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 136 Thou must haue a 
graffjmge-sawe. Ibid., Thou must haue also a graffsmge 
fcnyfe. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Encetisar tierra para 
plantar, to set graffing stockes. 1661 Ogilby Kinfs 
Coronation 30 All Sorts of Graffing, and Gardening Tools. 

11 Gra^to (grafifrtt?). Antiq.sixi^Art. Pl.graf- 
ffti (graf|frti). [It. graffito, f. graffio a scratch.] 
A drawing or writing scratched on a wall or other 
surface ; a scribbling on an ancient wall, as those at 
Pompeii and Rome. Also, a method of decoration 
in which designs are produced by scratches through 
a superficial layer of plaster, glazing, etc., revealing 
a ground of different colour; chiefly atirib., as 
in graffito-decoration, -pottery, -ware. 

1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. iv. 286 The 
slight scratching of many of the Maeshowe Runes, and the 
consequent irregularity and want of precision in the forms 
..of what, it must be remembered, are mere graffiti. 187^ 
Symonds Grh. Poets xi. 242 Even the Graffiti of Pompeu 
have scarcely more power to reconstruct the past and 
summon as in dreams the voices and the forms of long since 
buried men. 1873 Mrs. Palliser tr. yacquemart's Hist, 
Ceramic Art 619 Index, Graffito decoration. 

• transf. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxi. 653 Visited by 
crowds of early travellers, who have as usual left their 
neatly-scribbled graffiti on the walls. x886 Dowden J’/ir/Zo' 
I. v.» 179 She sang pleasantly; and could scribble such 
graffiti as may be found in school-girls’ copy-books. 

Graft (graft)* sb.^ Forms: o. 5 graft©, 6- 
graft. 6 gryft, 6-7 grifb(e. [A modification 
of the earlier Graff sb.^ 

The precise formation is uncertain. Possibly due to the 
use of graft as pa. t. and pa. pple. of Graff vP But there 
has been much phonetic confusion between (0 and (ft) at 
the end of words; cf. draft as a variant of draff. The 
ioxva^grif under Graff sb.^ an^grifie above may perh. be 
influenced by the Du. grif, grift (recorded from i6th c.) ; 
in Du. it is uncertain whether the -t is a suffix or phonetic- 
ally excrescent.] 

1 . A shoot or scion inserted in a groove or slit 
made in another stock, so as to allow the sap of 
the latter to circulate through the former. 

1483 Caih. Angl. 162/1 A Grafte, surculus. 1554 Acc. 
Edw. yi in Trevelyan Papers (Camden) II. X 5 Jo"^ 
Wulfe ,. maker and deviser of the Kinges herbors and 


plantes of grafts. 13^ Becon Caieeh. Wks. 1564 I. 435 b, 
Is there any man.. will cal a young gryft of the first yeres 
gryfting fruteles and barren. 1649 J[. Ellistonr tr. Behmen's 
Epist. v. § 49 A plant or grift that is set, doth worke so long 
till it puttetn forth its branches. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 96 This tumour every day buds forward from 
the point like the graft of a tree.^ 18x3 Sir H. D.wy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 253 The ^aft is only nourished by 
the sap of the tree to which it is transferred. 1878 J. 
Buller 40 Y. in N. Zealand I. viii. 63 Fruitful orchards 
are the outcome of grafts 1 introduced. 

tS47 BECON/l^j/, AdulteryVIks. 156011. 161 b, TfGod 
spared not the naturall braunches, neyther wyll he spare vs 
that be but graftes, if we commit lykeoffences. x6soDavcsant 
Condiberi Pref. (1673) 3 New grafts of old wither’d words. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 1. viii. 579 The legisla- 
tive encouragement yielded to missionary labours was 
also a graft upon the original design. 1871 Browning Pr. 
Hohensi. 1524 A devil’s-graft on God’s foundation-stone. 
1883 Act 48 ^ 49 Viet. c. 73 § 8 The interest vested in 
him by such order shall, .be deemed to be a graft upon the 
previous interc.st of the tenant in the holding. 

i* 2 . A twig or off-shoot fit for use in grafting; 
a scion, sucker ; hence a branch, plant. Obs. 

1387 Fenner Song of Songs iv. 13 Thy gryfts they are, as 
of A pomgranat orchard. 1606 Brvskett Civ. Life 2 To 
transport from .. forraine countries .. strange grafts, plants 
and flowers. 1624 Quarles Sion's Sonets xii. 13 My love is 
like a Paradise, beset With rarest grifts, whose fruits . , The 
world nere tasted. 

Ag‘ XS76 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Epit. Ah, This 
younge impe and flexible grifte. .bent not his listening eare 
unto others lore. 1587 Torberv. T. etc. (1837)345 

No tree can take so deep a roote ns grifts of faithful love. 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. x. 8x Edward the top-Branch 
of that golden Tree.. I his Graft, of eu’ry Weed o’r-growne. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso xvii. Ixxix. 311 And in Bauaria’s field 
transplanted new This Romane grift florlsht, encreast and 
grew. 16x4 Ralegh Hist. World 1. 1. m. § 6. 32 God gaue 
vnto man all kinde of seedes and grafts of life. 

3 . Surg. ‘A portion of living tissue transplanted 
from one place to another on the same or another 
organism, with a view to its adhesion and growth* 
(Billings Aled. Diet. 1890) ; also, the operation or 
its result, the adhesion and growth of such new 
tissue. 

1886 Diet. Pract. Surg. (ed. Heath) I, 616 These grafts 
may be placed at any part of a healing granulation-surface, 
and may grow there, forming islets of skin. Ibid, 618 The 
preservation of the periosteum is not ^sential to the success 
of the graft . .When an osseous graft is about to be effected, 
the part into which the graft is to be placed ought to be 
first prepared. 

4 . [From the vb.] a. The process or product of 
grafting (see combinations in 5) ; also, a variety 
produced by grafting, a kind (of fruit), 

1847 Barham ingot. Leg, Sen m. farvis's Wig, On 
. the precise graft of the espalier of Eden, Sanchoniathon 
Manecho, and Berosus are undecided. ^ 

b. The place where the scion is inserted in the 
stock. 

1802 Forsyth Fruit-trees i. 8 Taking off the worst branches 
first, ..always cutting as near to the graft as possible. 1898 
L, H. Bailey Pruniug-bk. 263 The grafting of the main 
trunk has some disadvantages, because a bad fork is apt to 
occur at the graft. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb, (in sense 3), as graft-growth, 
stiff ace, theory, graft-hybrid (see quot.); graft- 
hybridism, -hybridization, the process of hybri- 
dizing by means of a graft. 

1868 Darwin Var. Anim, Plants I. xi. 390 If,, we 
must admit the extraordinary fact that two distinct species 
can unite by their cellular tissue, and subsequently pro- 
duce a plant bearing leaves and sterile flowers intermediate 
in character between the scion and stock .. Such plants, if 
really thus formed, might be called graft-hybrids. Ibid, 
II. xxvii. 365 The case would become one of graft-hybrid- 
ism. 1873 Ibid. (cd. 2) I. xi. 423 The number of new forms 
produced by graft-hybridiMtioii. ^ x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Graft theory, a theory which attributes the causation of 
disease to organic particles detached from the body of 
a diseased person, which becoming engrafted into a healthy 
person set up u diseased process ia his body similar to that 
which existed in the body of the person from which they 
were detached. 1O97 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 726 The 
interesting process of implantation or graft growths from 
a growth m one part of the intestines to another has been 
already referred to, 1897 W, Anderson Surg. Treat. 
Lupus 14 The graft surface has a better appearance than 
that of an ordinary cicatrix. 

+ Graft, sb.'^ Obs. [a. MDu. graft fem. anti 
neut. (MDu. and Du. gracht fem.), f. graven to 
dig, Cf. next and Graff sb.^ A dilch ; a moat ; 
Also (in Holland) a street on either side of a canal, i 
1641 Evelyn (1889) 1 . 26 The Keiser’s or Emperor’s 

Graft, which is an ample and long street. 1644 Prynne 
& Walker Fiennes's Trial 11 The Castle was a very 
large strong Hold, fortified w’ith a very broad deepe ditch, or 
graft. 1653-4 Whitelocke yml. Svted. Emb. (1772) II. 
292 The grafts of the workes are large and deep, full of 
water on all sides, xb^-^ Apol. Prot. France iv. 46 They 
caught a Soldier measuring the Graft and the Wall in 
order to scale the place. 1737 G. Smith Curious Relat. 

I, iii. 387 All the rest which the Canals, Grafts, and Ri%’ers 
are fill’d with, being salt, or at least brackish. 

Graft (graft), [a. (?or cognate with) ON. 
grpft-r action of digging ;-OTeut.V'<?/^^«-- masc., 
f. *grab- Gr.ave v. to dig.] 

1 , The depth of eaith that may be thrown up at 
once with a spade ; a * spit ’. Often spetdefs) graft. 

1620 Markham Farew. Hush. (1625' 41 Within a spades 
grfift of the vpper swarlh of the earth. 1681 Chetham 
Angler's Vade-m. iv. § 9 (16891 38 You yourself may dig 


spade Graft, deep in Sandy heathy ground. 1792 
Trans, ^c. Arts X, 139 We dug, .one spade’s graft (about 
nine inches deep, and seven inches wide) into the quick 
sand. i8o2 Ibid. XX. ipx The drains were generally made 
two grafts deep. 1848 yml. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 1. 55, I 
then dug a trench.. throwing the first graft of good soil on 
one side. 

2 . .A kind of spade, used in digging drains. 

1894 S. E. W ore. Gloss., Graft or Grafting-fool, a narrow 
crescent-shaped spade used by drainers. 

Graft (graft), sbA slang. [Perh. a transferred 
nse of prec. in the original sense * digging*,] a. 
Work, esp. hard work. b. A trade, craft. 

1890 Clone. Gloss., Graft, work. 1890 Melbourne Argus 16 
Aug. 13/1 It Is when hard graft has to be done., that they’re 
troubled a bit. 1891 Sheffeld Gloss., Suppl., Graft, worlL 
* Well, I’ve got some graft to donow 1896 Pop.Sci. yml. IV. 
25s The roadster proper is distinguished from the tramp by 
having a ‘ graft ' or in other terms a visible means of support. 
Graft (graft), D.l Forms: a. 5 grafte, 6- graft. 
6-7 grift(e, 9 dial, grift. 7. 9 dial, greft. 
[variant of Graff v. See Graft 

1 . irans. To insert (a shoot from one tree) as a 
graft (see Graft sbf) into another tree. Const. 
in, into, on, upon. Also with advs. in, together. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 162/1 To Grafte, insercre, surculare. 
*SiS Coverdale Isa. xvii. lo Thou hast also set a fhyre 
plante, & grafted a straunge braunch. x6i6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 36 He shall get Grifts to graft. 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece ir. iii. 362 Upon the while Eng- 
lish sort of Jessamine, now graft the Spanish. 1839 Darwin 
Orig. spec. ix. (1873) 245 No one has been able to graft 
together trees belonging to quite distinct families. 

b. transf. and fig. To insert or fix in or upon 
something, with the result of producing a vital or 
indissoluble union. (Cf. sense 6.) 

* 53 * Tindale Exp.^ i John ii. (1538) 23 All they that 
are grafted into Christe to followe hys doctrine. 1348-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion (Collect ad nn.), 
Graunt . . that the wordes .. may through thy grace, bee so 
grafted inwardly in our heartes. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
n. xxy. § 5. 1x0 God .. doth grift his revelations and holy 
doctrine upon the notions of our reason. 1630 Fuller Phgeth 
389 Each of them [pillars] having half a cubit of their shaft 
lost in their height, as running in, and hid in his Chapiter 
grafted upon it- 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (*776) III. 99 
The horns may in every respect, be resembled to a vegetable 
.substance, grafted upon the head of an animal. 1786 
Sir j. Reynolds Disc, xiii. (1876) 73 No Art can be grafted 
with success on another art. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 1. 149, 1 have observed that dyspepsy is often grafted 
upon an hysterical or hypochondriacal diathe.<:is, 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 2 The Northern nations 
grafted the religion and the laws of the Western empire on 
their own hardy natures. 1876 E. Mcllor Priesth. 208 The 
Lord’s Supper, while a new institution, was in its forms 
grafted upon the Paschal meal. 

c. intr. for refi. rare QiU. -S'.). 

1884 Horner Florence I. 1. ra The Florentine artist., 
only adopted those principles which grafted most readily 
on his preconceived ideas. 1894 Forum (U. S.) July 564 
If possible, the theme should graft on to a vigorous and 
well grown stock of native interest. 

2 . absol. and intr. To insert a graft or grafts. 
Const, as in sense j. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 415 If you graft vpon the Bough of 
a Tree, and cut off some of the old Boughs^ the new Cions 
will perish. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sn. < 5 * Art II. 640 
The method of propagating the cider-fruit trees in Hereford- 
shire, is by grafting. x 8 ( 5 o Emerson Cond. Life, Power 
Wks. (Bohn) ll. 332 Here is question, every spring, whether 
lo graft with wax, or whether with clay. 

transf. and fig. 1685 Loyal Poems X32 But of all P.ites, 
Cit has the softest one ; ‘The better*, cries the Wife, *tO 
graft upon’. 1713 Warder True Amazons If any of 
more Intellect . . will graft upon this stock. 

3 . irans. To fix a graft or grafts upon (a stock). 
Also vaguely, to perform the operation of grafting 
on (a tree), to produce (frnits) by grafting. 

1624 Quarles Sion's Sonets xx. 8 To see my Stockes, so 
latelie grifted, sprout. xqojCurios. in H usb. 4- Card. 256 You 
graft it with (grafts of an Apple-tree, 1705 Knight in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXV, 292, I have since grafted some very old 
trees with cuttings from seedling apple-trees of five years 
old. 1823 Cobbett Weekly Reg. 12 July 98 Stocks have . . 
been grafted with English cuttings. 1843 Florist’s yrnl. 77 
On grafting the Chinese Azalea, 1887 Bowen Virg.Ectog. ix. 

51 Graft thy pears, O Daphnis, the fruit thy sons shall enjoy. 

4 . In loose or transf. uses : To plant, implant. 

1562 Turner Baths Pref., Their nature whiche Almighty 

God grafted in them [the birfs]. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
473 They that feare theyr vines will make loo sharpe wine, 
must, .graft next to them Mandragc. 1771 Muse in Min. 
no From page to page thro’ Nature’s folio flies, Where 
hoary wisdom grafts her aching eyes. 

6 . Naut. To cover (a ring-bolt, block-strop, 
etc.) with a weaving of small cord or rope-yarns. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 31 How^ do you point 
and graft arope? Ibid. 81 Twohammock lashings. .pointed 

and grafted at the ends. 

6 . Surg, To transplant (a piece of skin, tissue, 
etc.) into a different part of the body, or from one 
animal to another. 

x868 Darwin Var. Anim. 4- Plants II. xxvii. 369/^1^ tail 
of a pig has been grafted into the middle of its back. 1097 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 203 The experiment of gr^ing a 
portion of the extirpated pancreas outside the abdominal 
cavity in the muscles of the external walls. 

7 . U.S. To repair (boots) by addmg new soles 
and ‘ foxing* the uppers. 

1859 in Bartlett 0-1 • > 

Graft, v:^ dial. [Variaut of Ghaff «.-] inlr. 
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To dig. Hence Grafting vbl. sb., in grafting- 
apadOj -tool (see quots.). 

1823CRABB TecknoL Dici.x of curved 

«nade made very strong for the purpose of digging canals. 
1^83 Greslev Ghss, Coal Minings Grafting s/>ade, a long 
narrow-plated spade for digging clay, ^ Mod. dial. {Keni)^ 
A grafting-tool would suit best for digging that elite. 

Graft, v.’^ slajtg. p transferred use of prec. ; cf. 
Graft r 6 . 4 ] ini}\ To work* Hence Gra'fting 
•vbl. sb, 

tZ-jZ Graphic^ 6 July 2/2 Perhaps in a generation or two 
Paddy will^ fail us. He will have become too refined for 
hard grafting'. 1890 Melbourtte Argus 9 Aug. 4/2 *You 
graftin’ with him ? ' ‘ No, I’m with Johnson 

Graftage (gra-fteds). [f. Graft zi.l + -age.] 

The action of grafting or fact of being grafted. 

1895 Bailev Horliculiurisis' RuU^bk. (ed. 3) 283. 
Grafted (grafted), ppl. a. [{. Graft vP + 
-edI.] In senses of the vb. /lY. andy%-. 

1570 Dee Maths Pref.i That mighty .. Matkemaiicall 
Tree^ with his Chief armes and secorid (grified) branches. 
x6o6 G. WfooDCocKE] tr. Justin's Hist., etc. Kksb, Being 
haled of al men for his grafted cruelty. 1697 Drydem ^irg. 
Gtorg, IV. 214 He knew. .For Fruit the grafted Pear-tree to 
dispose, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Grafted, made a 
Cuckold of. 1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 73 The Pores 
of the grafted Branch. *71:9 London & WtSE Compl. 
Card, xxxvi 155 For an old grafted Peach-Tree, the grand 
Remedy of short’ning may not avail. 1828 P. Cunningham 
H. S. IPales r6i A few dozen grafted trees .. will in a few 
years insure you a very fair crop of fruit. 2892 Daily 
News XX July 4/3 ^Companions’ an.xtous for situations for 
which no special skill or training is required, only patience 
and a sort of grafted cheerfulness, 

b. Her. (See quots.) 

X765-77 PoRNY Heraldry Gloss., Grafted. This is said of 
that part of the Escutcheon which is jointed or inserted into 
the other. . The fourth Quarter is Mars, Brunswick, and Lu- 
nenburgh impaled, with ancient Saxony grafted in point. 
1868 CussANs Her. ii. 46 To these may also be added what 
is sometimes called Grafted, but would be better expressed 
by Party per Pale and Chevron. 

Grafter i (gra-ftsj), [f. Graft z*.! + -ERk] 

1 . One who grafts trees. 

16x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Fanne 347 The furniture 
and tooles wherewith a grafter should be furnished .. are 
[etc-J. x668 Boyle Cert. Physiot, Ess. (1669) 91, i am in- 
form’d by the trials of more than one of the most skilful 
and experienc’d Grafters of these parts, that [etc.]. 

+ 2 . The original tree from which a scion has 
been taken for grafting upon another tree. Obs. 

*599 Skaks. Hen. V, ui. v. 9 Shall Our Syens^ put in 
wilde and sauage stock, Spirt vp so suddenly into the 
Clouds, And ouer looke their Grafters? a 1770 Chatterton 
Consuliad 48 Monarchs I Of mole-hills, oyster-beds, a rock ; 
These are the grafters of your royal stock 
8 . A tool used in grafting (see quot). 

X884 Knight Mech. Suppl,, Gntyilzr*, a fine-toothed, 
pointed, narrow-bladed, hand-saw, used in sawing oT limbs 
and stocks for the insertion of grafts. 

Grafter ^ (graTtaa). [f. Graft -h -er i.] 

=iCjRAFT 2. 

1877 N. IK Line. Gloss., Grafter, a long iron spade used 
for digging hard ground, especially by workmen engaged in 
making drains and banks. 

Grafting’ (gra-fiig), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Graft + 
-ingI.] The action of Graft vl^ 

1 . The action of inserting a graft (see Graft i). 
For deft~f crown-, saddle^, tongue-, whip-, etc. 
grafting, see the sb. which forms the first member. 

1483 Cath, Angl. xB^/x A Graftynge, insiciunt. is5o [see 
Graft sb. ^ i). i566 Boyle Orig. P'orvies ep Qual. 129 ‘Tis 
worth observing, .what happens both in ordinary graftings, 
and especially inlhat kindof Insition .. which is commonly 
call’d^ Inoculation. 1807 Med. frytl. XVII. 196 New and 
superior species of apples may be produced from seed : and 
. .impregnating the pollen was found to be an advantageous 
substitute for grafting, x86a Helamer Kitch. Card. (1861) 
143 The reader is strongly advised to take lessons in graft- 
ing and budding. 

.fg. X833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Wedding, The hurry a 
beloved child is sometimes in to tear herself from the 
paternal stock, and commit herself to strange graftings. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 22 The grafting of the 
English, French or German grammar and dictionary on the 
gesture-language. 

t 2 . The place where a graft is inserted? its 
junction with the stem. Also transf Obs. 

x6ot Holland Pliny H. 271 It riseth vp with a four 
cornered stem . . hauing many concauities or holes like arm- 
pits in the grafting of the branches to the said stem. 

3. In various technical senses : a. Naut. ‘ An 
ornamental weaving of fine yams, etc., over the 
strop of a block ; or applied to the tapered ends 
of the ropes, and termed pointing’ (Smyth ArrVirfV 
Word-bk. 1867 ; see .also quot. 1815). b. Surg. 
The transference of a portion of skin, etc. to 
another part of the body, or to another body. 

c. Carf entry. ‘ A scarfing or endwise attachment 
of one timber to another, as in attaching an extra 
length or false pile to one already driven ’ (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). d. Knitting. (See quot. 1 880,) 

x8iS Falconcds Diet. Marine (ed. Bumey), Grafting a 
rope, the act of unlaying the two ends of it, placing the 
strands one within the other, as for splicing, and stopping 
them at the joining. The yarns^ are then opened out, split, 
and made into knittles for pointing. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Grafting, ..knitting new feet to Stockings. 1880 
Plain Knitting 33 This . . grafting . . is joining two pieces 
together, .nnd is useful in joining a new foot to an old leg. 
A Ubuii's Syst. Med. 1. 207 N o authentic instance . . is at 


present forthcoming of the grafting of human carcinoma upon 
any of the lower animals. *897 \V. Anderson Sstrg, Treat. 
Z.«/«5i4Theadvxuilagesof epidermic grafting, .are obvious, 
4. attrib. and Comb., as grafting chisel, knife, 
saw, time \ grafting clay, wax, a mixture of clay 
or wax and other ingredients, forming a composition 
with which to cover the united parts of a scion 
and stock in grafting. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 162/1 A Graftyngtyme, t««VrV. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Grafting, Then must the Gardener 
. .cut it with his Grafting Knife in the Shape of a Wedge. 
1727-41 Chambers O'c/.s.v, Engrafting, Clay, mixed with 
horse-dung, [etc.].. ; aIso..graftmg\vax. In this cleft, 
the grafting chissel, or wedge, is put to keep it open. 1802 
Forsyth Fruit-trees vi. 79 The Composition .. should be 
rather softer than graftine-clay generally is. 187s Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1001/2 Grajting-^aw, a tenon-saw for cutting 
off stocks for grafting. 

Grafting, vbl. sbfi See Gkafi vit. 
Graftling (gra-ftlig). [f. Graft sb. + -likg.] 
A small tree on which a graft has been set. 

a 1618 SvLVEsrcR St. Lewis 88 The Gardner’s Care over 
some Graftiin^^ choice. 

Grahaiuista (gr^bamiz’m). U.S. [f. Graham 
+ -ISM.] The vegetarian principles advocated by 
Sylvester Graham (1794-1851). So Gra’hamite, 
a follower of Graham. 

1845 Lowell Lett. {r89,) I. 87, 1 am becoming more and 
more inclined to Grahamism every day. 18. . N. Y. Med. 
yrrtl. XL 567 (Cent.) Grahamism was advocated and prac- 
tised by many. 1879 Webster, Suppl, GrahajnUe. 

Grahamite (gr^’-amait). Min. [Named by 
Waitz in 1865, R^cr the Messrs. Graham, in whose 
mine it was found : see -itb.] A bituminous com- 
pound of several hydrocarbons, similar toasphaltum. 

1866 Avter. ^rnl. Set. XCIl. 470 Wurtr has proposed the 
name CJrahamite..for the pitch-black Albertite-likc mineral 
of Virginia. 18B0 Eibr. l/niv. Knowl.Xlll. 139 Grahamile 
is black, and has a variable luster. 

Gxaliamize (gr/'*am3i2), v. [f. Graham + 
-IZE. (Sir James Graham, as Home Secretary, had 
Mazzini’s letters so opened in 1844.)] trans. To 
cause (letters) to be opened when passing through 
the post. Hence Gra^hamizing vbl. sb. Soirarelf) 
Gra'liamiug' vbl. sb. 

1883 Manch. Gt/ard. 8 Feb. 4 Postmasters in country 
towns.. are much under temptation to follow their masters 
in the General Post-Office in ‘Grahamising ' letters and 
telegrams. xSaS Times 18 Dec. 8/4 Mr. Sexton nsked to 
what extent the practice of 'Grahamizing ' letters was now 
carried. 1802 W. B. Scott An/obiog. Notes 1. xsi He was 
the friend of Mazzini in the discovery of the Grahaming of 
letters by the Post Office. 

Q-raial, obs. form of Grail k 
Graid, obs. pa. pple. of Graith v. 

Graid(e)ly, -ley, dial, variant of Grabelt. 
GraUMgr^'l)- Forms: 4 gxaiel, graell, 4-5 
grayel, 4-9 grayle, 5-6 grale, grayll(e, 5-9 
grailo, 6 graial, greyle, 6- grail, [ad. OF, 
grael Eccl, L. graddle, var. gradndlc. Gradual.] 

1 , = Gradual jA I. 

13., Metr. Horn. (Hark MS.) 514 in Minor Poems fr. 
Vernon MS. x88 By ierom and ambrose ordaindes To sing 
he graell [v. r. grayel] at J>e mes. c 1380 Wyclif Sel.^ JKhs. 
III. 202 J^ei neaentohave..exponitouris on gospellis and 
pistelis, more Graielis and ohere bokis of song. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P, R, ix. xxviii. (1495) 364 In Ester 
weke the Grayle is songe wyih AUeluya. c 1460 Townetey 
MysU xvi. 205 Lefe pystyls and grales; Mes, matyns, 
noght avaiys, All these I defende. 1493 Fcsiivall (W. 
de W. 1515) 33 The greyle is not sayd for those y' ben 
newe crystened. a 15*9 Skelton P. Sparow 441 The 
pecocke so prowd, Bycause his voyce is lowde , . He shall 
^ng the grayle. 1553 Becon Reliqnes of Rome (1563) 124 
Pope Gelasius the fyrst brought in y« Groyll, commaunding 
that the people shoulde sing it. 1803 J. Christie Ace. 
Parish Clerks 15 Ability to read the Epistles and Lessons, 
to sing Responsals, Grails, and other parts of the Service. 

2 . = Gradual sb. 2. 

cx^o Promp. Parv. aojfi Grsiy\e,h6ke..gradale. 1459 . 
Test, Ebor. ir. (Surtees) 227 The best Mes boke .. the Jesse 
Antiphoner of iiij, a Grade, a Manuell. ■ 1504 Churchw. 
Acc, St. Mary Hill, London (1797) J05 A manuell, a legend, 

2 solomes and grayles. XS49-50 Act 3^4 Edw. VI, c. 20 
(1553) 13 b, AU bookes called Antiphoners, hlissale^ Grailes, 
Processionalles [etc.]. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 

XX46/1 One of the gard" lift vp to him into the pulpit a 
masse booke and a graile. X774 Wakton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1840) I. Diss. H. 88 Among the books they found there, 
were one hundred psalters, as many grayles, and forty 
missals. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy ix. X849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
II. vi. 202 Upon the outstretched svings of the large brazen 
eagle lay open the Grail. 

Grail 2 (grtf •!). Also 4, 9 greal, 5, 7, 9 graal, 

6 graile. [ad. OV. graal, grael, greet, greil == Pr. 
grasal, grazal (whence OCat gresal- 5 )x—m^dlL. 
graddlis a cup or platter, of uncertain origin; 
commonly referred to a popular L. type Hratdlis, 
f. *crdUis altered form of L. crater cup.] The 
{Holy) Grail, the Saint Grail or Sangreal : in 
mediseval legend, the platter used by our Saviour 
at the Last Supper, in which Joseph of Arimathea 
received the Saviouris blood at the cross. 

The fortunes of ‘the Holy Grail* (OF. le saint groat, 
%Yhence Malory has the corrupt form sanegreal : see San- 
GRKALj, and the adventures undergone in the search for it 
by %'arious knights of Arthur’s Round Table, form an 
important part ofthematterofmcdiaeval romance. Accord- 
ing to one story, it was brought by Joseph of Arimathea to 


Glastonbury (see the X4th cent, foseph where it is 

called ‘hedische wi|> f>®bIode’). Sometimes the Grail or 
Sangreal has been erroneously supposed to be the cup or 
chalice used at the Last Supper. 

c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. (KOlbing) 2222 Til he wer born [rat 
schuld do al Fulfille he meruaifs of he -ETeak CX450 
Merlin 50 The peple that were ther-at cleped this vessell 
that thei hadden in so grete grace, the Graal. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. II. X. 34 Joseph of Arimathy , . brought with him the 
holy graile (they say). 1685 Stillincfl, Orig. Brit. 1 13 
And for all that I can see, the holy Graal deser\’es as mui 
credit as the Book taken out of Pilat’s Palace. 183^ 
Loncf. Drift-Wood Prose Wks. <1886) I, 301 The former^ 
indeed, founded upon the marvels of the Saint Graal, contain 
nothing but strange and miraculous adventures. 
Tf.snysos Sir Gala/iad 42 Three angels bear the holy Gi^. 
fig. 2876 Lanier Psalms of West 505 Godly Hearts that, 
Grails of gold, Still the blood of Faith do hold. 1894 Stead 
If Christ came to Chicago no The quest of the almighty 
dollar is their Holy Grail. 

^ ? Misused (for rime) in the sense of ‘cop’. 

In recent Diets, this passage is given as authenticating a 

sense ‘foam ’ for Grail^. 

1653 Exaletation of Ale vH. in F. BeaumonPs Poems 
M 3 b, To see how it flowers arid mantles in gra3’Ie. 


Grail 3 (gre'l). Poet. Also 6 graile, grayle. 
[Of unknown origin, perh. a contraction of 
Gravel,] Gravel. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 6 This gentle hnight . . I3ing 
downe upon the sandie graile, Dronke of the stream?. 3591 
— Vis. Bellay 157 The golden grayle that bright Pactolus 
washeth, S647 H. More Song of Soul in. 1. xxii, Like torch 
that droppeth down . . Lies now in darknesse on the grafl, or 
stone. 1840 Browning Sordello vi. 447 The silver globules 
and gold-sparkling grail At bottom. 

Grail Also 9 graille. [a. F. giHe of 

the same meaning, f. griler to make slender, spec. 
taper and smooth (the teeth of a comb), f. grtle 
slender.] A comb-maker’s file. Hence Graining 
vbl. sb., the process of finishing the teeth of a comb 
with the grail. 

16S8 R. Holme Ammiry ni. 383/2 A Comb-malcers Grail 
. . is a long, flat, and broad Tool on the Back, and the other 
side wrought into Teeth like a Saw. iB7S_Knicht Diet. 
Mech., Graille, a single-cut file, or float, having one cun-ed 
face and a straight one, used by comb-makers. xZ^BEucycl. 
Brit. VI. 178/2 They [combs] then pass to the ‘grailing’ 
department, where, by means of special forms of files or 
rasps, known as grails and topere, the individual teeth are 
rounaed or bevelled, tapered, and smoothed, 
t Grail 5 , Obsr'^ [Cf. OF. a fish, also 

Grayling, and Graveling.] Some kind of fish. 

1587 Harrison England iii. iii. in Holinshed Chm\ I. 
224 Besides the salmons.. we haue the trout, barbell, graile, 
powt, cheuin, pike [etc.]. 

[Grail, for Brail sh^, List Spurious IVds.} 
tGrailing*, sb. Obs. [aphetic fonn of 
Engrailing.] « Engrailing jA 
1502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz.o/York (1830) 14 Making of 


Gr ailing, obs. form of Grayling. 

Graille, variant of Grail sb.^ 

Graim, obs. form of Gbame sb. 

Grain (gr^n), shf Forms: 3-6 greyii(e, 4 
grein(e, 4-7 grayn(e, 5, 7 grane, (6 grene, 5/L 
grennys), 6-7 graine, 5- grain. [Two form- 
ations : (i) a. OF. grain, grein (mod.F. grain) 
= Px. gran,gra,^p.grano, Vg.grao,' 5 X.granoxj]^’ 
grdnum seed; (^2)a..OK.grain{n)e {rnod.Y. 

^fl?Ke)seedscollectiYely,seed Pr., Sp., Itgranai" 
pop. y,.grana fem., orig. pi. ai grdnttntl\ 

t. Seed ; seed of cereal plants, com. ^ . 

1 1 . A single seed of a plant, esp. one which is 
small, hard, and roundish in form. (After 15th c. 
almost exclusively ; The stone or pip of a fruit.) 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A31 Vch gresse mot grow ofgrayner 
dede. X398 Trevisa Borth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxxl (i 495 ^ 
652 A greyne is the lecst party both of the sede and of tne 
tree, in euery greyne is both pyth and rynde. 

A Icxander 1984 Loo, here a gloue full of graynes I 
he to take. exAzo Pallad. on Husb. in. 805 Ek 
deuyde, And pike awey the greyne of euery sid& *4®® * 

St. Albans Cvijh, Take ye greynes of shafeiegre. *5 
Arnolde Chron. 167 Wan y* mone is in tauro u 
good tj'me to plante trees of grajmes and 
Pavnell Saleme'‘s Regim. Givb, The lyuer is , 

them [grapes], .ifthei’beclensed from y graynes or kyr - 
2607 Topsrll Four-f. Beasts (165B) 335 The stoics W g 
of Vitis Alla, otbenvise called Erionie. 

State Man i. iv. (1699) 45 Life . . is so frail and 
that.. even the Grain of a Grape hath been i 

throw it. 2796 H. Hunter St. Pierre's Stud. Hat. 

II. Explan. Plates 11 Aquatic grmns have 

tirely opposite to those which are produced on the tnoun 

*823 J. BadcockD^n. Amusem, 187 A gram of a raisin. 

fg. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xtx. 269 Grace gaue greynes, me 

cardynales venues, And sewe hem in mannes souie. ^ 
Gower Conf I. 14 They no greine of pite sowe. " ^ 

50 Alexander 5622 Sum grayne of godhede • • ^ , - 

50W within. 24. . Purif. Marie in 7 'undales Vts. (18431 3 
That he . . lyke a dowve bysyly aspye When he of >e 
gedur may the gre)’7ie. 0x440 Psahni Penitent. ( 94 
Vn my flesch then nys non helthe, Therfor, of grace 
me greynus. - • n cr 

fb. In the gi-aini in the stage of forming 01 

producing seed. Obs. ^vL^re 

2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage viir. li. (1614) 734 
Wheate and Ma}'s will not grow, but so^vncqually, mat 
one instant, some is in thegr.asse, other in the gr.'unc. 
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2 . spec. A seed or com of a cereal plant. 

In botanical language a grain of a cereal plant is not a 
‘seed * but a ‘fruit’ of the kind called Caryopsis. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks. II. 35 pe secounde fruyt, 
of the sixtipc greyn. 1426 Lydg. DcGuil.Pilgr. (E.E.T.S.) 
3315 She hadde..Oflfa lytel barlygreyn Makyd an Er large 
& pleyn. 1450-1330 Myrr. curLadyezoi Klyssed be thow 
..that haste sowen a grajTie of the beste whete in the best 
lande. i6i3PuRCHAs/*//fn;«<i^<r (1614) 764 At the end of 
every song, laying downe two or three Graincs of, 
^Vheate. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I, 25 The original 
of all weights used in England, was a grain or corn of 
wheat, gathered out of the middle of the ear. 1^2 Gray 
Stntcl. Bot. vit. § 2 (1880) 29s A Caryopsis or Grain. 1883 
Goodale Physiol.^ Bot. (1892) 181 The so-called ‘grains’ of 
the cereals are fruits instead of seeds. 

3 . collect, sing. The fnut or seed of wheat and 
the allied food-plants or grasses (f rarely of beans, 
etc.) ; the plants themselves whether reaped or 
standing ; = Corn sl>.'^ 3, 4. f Also g 7 ’ain of wheat. 

In England the colloquial word for this sense is cont^ 
which in the U. S. has a different application. 

<ri3iS Shoreham 30 Jesus seyth the vygne be hys, And 
eke the greyn ofweie. 1362LANGL. P.PL A. vn. 112 Schal 
no greyn that heer groweth gladen ow at neode. £■1386 
Chaucer Prol. 595 Wei wiste he, by the droghte, and by the 
reyn, The yielding of his seed and of his greyn. 01420 
Pallad. on Husb. i. 217 Eek hilUs yeld is Wei gretter grayn 
and fewer, then in feeld is. 1467 in Etig. Gilds (1870) 38a 
Early ne malte ne none other greyne. c 1550 Decay Eng. 
by Shef'e (E.E.T.S.) 98 Euery ploughe to sell .xxx. quarters 
of grayne by the yeare. 1598 W. Vhii.'lw L itischoienxxxwW. 
71 They have a cuslome..to cast corn and other grainevpon 
the ground to feed birds and beastes withal, 1632 Lith- 
cow Trav. ii. 66 A Girnell for grayne. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. HI. 797 The_ laboring Swain Scratch’d with a Rake, a 
Furrow for his Grain. 1727-46 Thomson Seasons^ Summer 
361 Wide flies the tedded grain. 1740 Somerville Hobhhiol 
II. 133 The ripen’d Grain, whose bending Ears Invite the 
Reaper's Hand. 1733 J. Bartlet Gentl. Farriery i. 2 
Beans afford the strongest nourishment of all grain, 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 344 All this tribe .. feeding 
upon grain. 18x7-8 Cobbett U. .S’. (1822) 4 The 

general harvest for grain (what we call cornl is a full month 
earlier than in the South of England ! 1847 Tennyson Pritic. 
Concl. 89 A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep . . A pamph- 
leteer on guano and on grain. 1879 J. D. Burns Mem. d- 
Rem. 422 The husbandman employs different processes in 
preparing his grain for use. 

b. A particular species of corn, f Also pi. 
.Crops of grain. 

CX400 Maukdev. (1839) xxxi. 3:0 Com of dyverse greynes 
and of Ryzs, c 1460 Fortescue Ahs. 4* Lim. Mon. (1714) 95 
Thi<5 Realme gave to their Kyng the ix‘^ SchefF of their 
Graynys, 1494 Fabyan v, cxxxvi. 122 Whete & other graynes 
were at an excedyngpryce, 1344 tr. Litileton*s 7 'enures zs^t 
If the lesse sowe the lande & the lessour .. before that his 
graynes be rype putleth him out, yet (etc.J. 1704 Old Tour 
in Seotl.va Blaekw. Mag. Feb. (1818) 520/2 Barleyisasumer 
grain, and beer a winter grain. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ 
Diet I. 250 Mays not so easily brought to Fermentation as 
other Grains. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett, to People 310 
The grain, or grass, which seems best to suit it [the soil], 
1823 Philos, yml. 23 Apr., The grains which extend farthest 
to the north in Europe are barley and oats. ^ 1870 J. Y eats 
Nat. Hist, Comm, 128 Wheat is the chief grain of temperate 
and sub-temperate climates. 

G. fg. (Cf. a like itse of 
1622 Mabbr tr. Alemai^s Guzman dlAlJ. ii. ill. 27 [Those 
men] are both of one graine, sowne and reaped vnder one 
and the same Moone, bread of the same meale. 

4 . Specialized applications of the plural, a, (in 
full grains of Paradise : in early use also singi) ; 
The capsules of Amoninm Meleguetia of Western 
Africa (cf. Cardamom b), used as a spice and in 
medicine ; called also Guinea grains (see Guinea). 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1369 Clowe-gelofre, and 
licorj’ce, Glngere, and greyn de Parys [orig. Graine de 
paradis], c 1386 — Millers T. 504 But first he cheweth 
greyn and lycorys, To smellen swete. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 38 Take . . Of maces, cloves and graynys also, c 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 126 Graynes of paradise, hoote & 
moyst key be. 1542 Borde Dyetary (1870) 286 Graynes be 
good for the stomakeand the head.' 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
Fairw. iv, I’ld cure him now.. with.. garlikc, long pepper, 
and graines. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agrtc. (1681) 225 Steep 
the Regulus of Antimony in Ale, with a little of the Spice 
called Grains, 1703 Bosman 305 Malagueta, other- 

wise called Paradise-Grains, or Guinea Pepper. 1743 Lend. 

Country Brew. iv. 288 When I found it [Two-Penny 
Drink] left a hot Tang behind it, it gave me just Reason 
to believe they had used Grains of JParadise, or long P^per, 
both which will save Malt. 28x2 J. Smyth Pract. 0/ Cits- 
toms (1821) 96 Guinea Grains and Grains of Paradise aie 
considered by the Trade, as one and the same article. ^ 1830 
Kingsley Alt- Locke viii, ‘Beer poisoned wi’ grains o’ 
Paradise and cocculus iudicus.' 

b. Refuse malt left after brewing or distilling. 

In the first quot. the sense seems to be ‘malt’. 

1583 T. Stocker tr. Trag. Hist. Civ. JVarsLoto C. i. iii. 
318 b, And the fift day, they made ordenaunces concerning 
their flesh victual, and Grajmes, which they began to bake 
[orig. gastcaus de brassinqu'oncommen^oit aatyrc\. Ibid., 
The greater sort of the common people dronk water, 
by reason that the grains was baked into bread, 1395 
Manch. Ct. Leet Rec. (1885) II. 94 No persone shall 
sell any Draffe grammes or branne by any other measure 
then onlye by the measure that they by . . theire come bye. 
i6x6 SuRFU & Markii. Country Fanne 105 There is also 
two other Foods . . excellent for Hogges : the first whereof 
is Ale or Beere Graines. a 1639 Cleveland Coachman 16 
There's Difference in the Reins Of Horses fed with Oats, 
and fed with Grains. 3718 Bates in Phil. Trans. XXX. 
880 The feeding Cows with Distillers Grains was a new 
Custom. 1^31 Johnson Rambler No. 138 T 13 , 1 met Miss 
Busy carrj’tng grains to a sick cow. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 


Pract. Agrie. II. 34 Brewers* grains. In Norfolk, grains 
have been employed as a manure. 1880 Daily Tel. 9 Jan., 
Advt., Owing to the deficient root crop, .stockowners should 
use ale or stout grains. 

fc. = Duckweed. (AIso^/t^wj: see Green j^.) 

1378 Lyte Dodoensj. IxxL 107 In English water Lentils, 
Duckes meate, and Graynes. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. 
cclxxxvii. 690 Ducks meate ; some terme it after the Greek 
water Lentils, and of others it is named Graines. 

5 . fa. A berry, grape. (So F. grain.) Ohs. 
b. One of the parts of a collective fruit, c, (See 
quot. 1829.) 

a. 0 3313 Shoreham 23 Ase the w-yne to gadere flouthe Of 
manye greyne ytake. 3388 Wyclif xix. lo Nethirin thi 
vyner thou schalt gadere reysyns and greynes falling down 
[Vulg, racemos et grana cadentia\. 01400 Lat^ranc's 
Cirurg. 273 pe cure herof is with clectuari maad of grejmes 
of lauri. ‘ C3430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iL cxlvii. (1869) 134, 
I serue of vinegre and of vergeous, and of greynes pat ben 
soute and greene. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
15s Excellent Grapes .. which they .. load and unload., 
without hurting the least grain. 3693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Compl. Card, 1 . 157 The Chassela’s. .is a very sweet Grape 
. . its grain or Berry is large and crackling. 

b. 3674 tr. Schejfcr's Hist. Lapland 14 1 Each Berry being 
divided as it were into graines of a pale yellow color. 1839 
W. S, Coleman Woodlands (1862) 106 The grains of which 
it [the dewberry] is composed are. .covered with fine bloom. 

C, 3829 \jSi 30 ou Encycl. Plants 1100 The segments of the 
flowers of Rumex h.ave tubercles which are called grains. 
II. Senses originally transferred from i and 2. 

+ 6. A bead, esp. one of the beads of a rosary 
(so F. grain) ; also, a pearl. Obs. 

a 3310 in Wright Lyric P. xi. 38 A grein in gold that 
godly shqn.^ 3379 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 456 Their graines 
of the Trinitie, and such other gaudes. 1630 Wadsworth 
Pilgr. iii. 18 They haue .. Meddals and hallowed graines 
from his hoHnesse. 3662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 
254 They sold us a fat Sheep, .for 7. or 8. grains of Coral or 
Agat, and a Capon for 3. or 4. grains of counterfeit Coral. 

7. A small, hard, usually roundish particle (e. g. 
of sand, gold, salt, pepper). With a grain of salt 
(fig.) : see Salt. 

c 1200 S. Eng. Leg. I. 417/486 pare nas inne (the grave of 
S. John] nou3ht bote smale greynes .. i-cleoped Manna in 
holi \vrite. 3384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 183 And moo berdys 
in two cures . . then greynes be of sondes, c 1440 yacob's 
Well (E.E.T.S.) 303 (jrauel & sande han stonys and greynys 
wyth-oute noumbre, C3300 Melttsinexxx. 128 One grayne 
of peper alone smertith more on mans tonge than doth a 
sacke full of whete. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Comnnu. 
(1603) 167 In manie rivers are found graines of gold. Ibid., 
Hee maketh graines of salt and pepper to passe for current 
coine. 1651 Hobbes Levlath. iii. xlH. 270 The l\Iuhipli- 
cation of a grain of Mustard-seed.^ 1667 Milton^ P. L. 
vm. 17 This Earth, a spot, a grain, A.n atom, with the 
Firmament compar'd. 1687 A. Lovell Thevenot's 'J'Trtv. 
I. 124 The surface of them [obelisks In Egj’pt] seems to be 
covered with little grains. 3739 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. 
ill 44 Gold-dust, Guinea grains, Scot. DescHbea (ed. 

2) 16 Gold has been gathered in Grains among the sands of 
the Elvan. 38x3 J. Thomson Lect. Tnjiam. 289 The smooth 
surface.. Is.. raised into a number of small eminences, like 
grains or papillae. These little eminences are termed granu- 
lations. 1838 E. Bnovfti Serm. iii. 45 What so Insignificant 
in the inanimate creation as a grain of dust ? 1873 R. Ellis 
tr. Catullus Ixxxvi. 4 In all that bodily largeness, Lives not 
a gr.iin of salt, breathes not a charm anywhere. 3888 F. 
Hume Mad. Midas i. U, A paper full of grains of gold. 

b. spec. Of gunpowder: A particle of definite 
size, varying according to requirements. (Also 
poet, in collective sense.) Also aitrib. in large, 
small, etc. grain powder, 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 817 The Srnuttie graine, With 
sudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the Aire. Ibid. vi. 515. 
37x4 Gay Trivia hi. 384 The smutty Train With running 
blaze awakes the barrell’d Grain. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780) 14 b, The powder . . expands so as to occupy 
a much greater space than when in grains. 1846 Greener 
Sci. Gunnery 248 All barrels have a size of grain that will 
suit them best. 1839 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 
92 Large grain, or common powder. * 

c. Of incense (see quot.). 

1833 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers III. ii. 98 A deacon sang.. the 
blessing of this candl^ as well as of the incense, l.'irge knobs 
of which, or as they are now called ‘ grains were stuck up 
on it at one part of this ceremony. 

+ d. A lump or nugget (of gold). Obs, rare. 

3613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (16x4) 9x3 That admirablegralne 
of gold ..weighed in tbefirst finding, .many thousand crowns. 

8. The smallest English and U.S. unit of weight 
(for the origin see quot. 1542) ; now = -etW of ^ 
Troy, of a lb. avoirdupois. Diatnond grain 
(see quot. 1883). Fine grain (see Fine a. 2 b). 

3542 Recorde Gr, Artes (1575) 202 After the statutes of 
Englande, the least portion of waight is commonly a Grayne, 
meaning a grajme of come or wheate, drie, and gathered out 
ofthe middle of the eare. 3660 '^o\LX.Nero Exp.Phys. Meek. 
vi. 59 We found the weight increas’d oneiy by one Grain . 3670 
Dryden 2nd Pt. Cong. Granada Epil., None of ’em, no not 
Johnson in his Height, Could pass without allowing Grains 
for Weight. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Ex/er. 77 A pair of 
Scales that turned with the ^ part of a Grane. 1747 
WF.SLEY Prim. Physick 1x762) 84 Take from eight to twelve 
Grains of Calomel. 3825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
763 The assayers’ grains are called fine ^ins. 3870 Jevons 
Elcm, Logic xxvl 222 When a chemist analyses a few 
grains of water. 1883 A. H. Church Precious Stones vii. 
50 It [the carat] is, howe^'cr, spoken of as being equal to 4 
grains, the grains meant being ‘diamond’ gmins, and not 
ordinary troy or avoirdupois grains. Thus a diamond grain 
is but -7925 of a true gram. 

9. In figurative applications of senses 7 and S : 
The smallest possible quantity ; esp. in negative 
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contexts. For the phr. graitis of nllowaiue cf. quot. 
1670 in sense 8. 

*377 Langl. P. Pt. B. X. 139, I mj^te gete no greyne 
of his mle witth. 1559 Jl/t'rr. Mag-., CUffard ii. 3 My 
faultcs be out so playne ., That though I would I can not 
hide a grayne. 3393 DRA\'TONir<r/<j^. 5 If there so much be 
left but as a Graine, Of the great stock of antike Pocsie. 
3629 Chapman Juvenal 16 His forme and prime.. May well 
allow him some few Graines of pride. 3643 RIilton Divorce 
I. iv. (1851) 31 The lonelinesse which leads him still power- 
fiilly to seeke a fit helpe, hath not the least grain of a sin in 
it. ^ 1647 Trapp Comm, i Pet. i. 6 When our he.arts grow a 
grain too light, God seeth U but needfull to make us heavj* 
through manifold temptations. 3648 Rouse Love 10 
Thou must give every Saint those graines of allowance 
which the Apostle gives him. 1634 Warren Unbelici’ers 
98 The Minor are the words of Christ ..and need not a 
graine of allowance. 1676 [see Allowance 9]. 3706HEARNE 
Collect. 9 Apr. (O. H. S.) I. 221 A. .stupid Blockhead, with- 
out one Gram of Learning. 37x3 Steele Englishman No. 

I. 5 Your Man .. might have given some Grains of Allow- 
ance to a good Droll for being a bad Politician. 3733-8 
Bolingbroke On Parties 69 He had not a Grain of Pride, 
or Vanity, in his whole Composition. 3773 Sheridan 
Rivals \\. i, A little less simplicity with a grain or two 
more sincerity. 1868 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eug. I. 360 
Nor is it probable that it ever had a grain of truth in it. 
3879 Tourcee Fools Err. xxxiii. 217 An inferior race, 
whose evidence, at be.st, would have to be taken with many 
grains of allow.ince. 1894 Dru.mmond Ascent Man 391 
Wedded life without a grain of love. 

m. With reference to dyeing. \OY, graine ; the 
kermes was believed to consist of seeds or berries.] 

10 . a. Plist. The Kermes or Scarlet Grain (see 
Alkermes i) ; in later use also applied to Cochi- 
neal. Also, the dye made from either of these. 

* 33 ^“^ Durhattt Aeci. Rolls 527 Ij li. de grayn. 3340 
Aycnb. 107 Zuo moche ydept yne grayne. 3463 Mann, 
Househ. Exp.. (Roxb.) 164 My Mastyre delyverd .. of 
crymeson owt of greyn, ij. yerdes. 1488^ Act 4 Hen. VII, 

c. 8 And a brode yerde of Wollen cloth of ony other Colour 
out of grayne. 3302 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 87 To sarse 
syfte and trj'e out the beste greyne and ther wyth dye and 
greyne their owne clothes. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 461 
The Scarlet grain., which commeth of the Ilex. 3617 
Moryson liin, in, i. iv. 96 The Spaniards and Portugals 
brought graine for Scarlet Dye. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea 
vi. 68 The grace of God unto the purposes of men js like 
graine to colours died. x86i Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon 
Med. Zool. H. iir. i. 71 The Common Cochineal . . was 
supposed to be a small berry or grain, known as ‘Shining 
Grain 1883 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 427 The chief reds were 
scarlet, .and grain, imported from Portugal. 
pg. 3578 w. Clowes in Lyte Dodoeus Commend., Lj*te, 
whose toyle hath not bene light, to dye it in this grayne. 
3626 T. Ailesbury Passion Serin. 23 Tyranny cloatheth 
him with one purple, died in the purest graine of bis bloud. 

b. To dye (rarely, to put) in grain ; orig. to dye 
in scarlet grain or kermes; afterwards, to dye in 
any fast colour, to dye in the fibrC) or thoroughly 
(see note on Engrain ».). 

CX386 Chaucer iVn’f T. 503 So depe in greyn he dyed 
his colours. 3380 worth Plutarch (1676) 7 This sail, .was 
not white, but red, died in grain^ and of the colour of 
Scarlet. 3650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. §9 *111656 colours not 
being dyed in grain, lose much of their lustre, and gloss in 
washing. 1713 Lend. Gas. No. 5387/4 His new invented 
Art of Printing, Dying or Staining of Calicoes in Grain. 
1742 Shenstone Schootmistress vi. 48 Her apron, dy’d in 
grain, as blue, I trowe, As is the hare-bell. ' 

Jig- Edwards Damon 4 Pithias (1571) Bija, 

A Villaine for his life, a Varlet died in Graine. 3598 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. ix. 124 Greene, Scroope, and Bushy 
dye his fault in graine. 3631-3 Jer. Taylor Serve. Jbr 
Year 92 Our Reason is first stained . . with the Dye of our 
Kindred, and Countrey, and our Education puts it in grain. 
1670 Lasscls Voy. Italy 1 . 221 Its a Gentry dyed in grain, 
that is, its both %vitiy and rich. 3731 Swift Strephon 

Chloe 8$ She, a goddess dy’d in grain. Was unsuscep- 
tible of stain. 3773 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 4 My American 
measures . . have a certain unity of colour which has stood 
wearingforupwardsofnineyears...Itisindeeddyed in grain. 

C. In gi’ain [short ioxdyed in grain, or a render- 
ing of F. ejt graine'}, adjectival phrase = dyed scarlet 
or crimson, fast dyed; hence in figurative use, esp. 
with contemptuous epithets, as ass, fool, knave, 
rogue, Downright, by nature, pure and simple, 
genuine, thorough. Also as predicate, indelible, 
ineradicable, Ingrained. See also Ingrain a. 

c 3386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 16 His rode is lyk scarlet in 
grayn. 3441 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 208 Farewelle, velvet, 
and clothes in grayn. 3331 in Weaver Wells /fY/A (1890) 22 
Maud K. my gowne off vyolett yn grayne. a 3377 Miso- 
genus I. iv, 17 (Brandi Quellen 434), Now by’ me, trwlye, 
thou art a knaue, an grane. 2390 Shaks. Com. Er'r. in. ii. 
308 Anti. That’s a fault that water will mend. Dtv. No 
sir, ’tis in graine, Noahs flood could not do it. 3399 Min- 
sheu Dial. Sp. ^ Eng. (1623) 34 Goto, make an end babler 
in graine. xfet Shaks. 'Jioel. N. 1. v. 255 Vie. Excellently 
done, if God did all. 01 . Tis in graine sir, ’twill endure 
winde and weather. x6oS Choice, Chance, etc. (i88x) 3 
Here are conceits of dluerse colours^ some in graine and 
none but will bide the weather. 36x1 Cotcr. s.y. Game, 
Fol a la hauUegame,z.w arrant foole. . ; an Asse in graine. 
3613 Wither Motto, Nec Habeo (1633) 5*8 To maiiuain 
a habit for my Minde Of Truth in graine. ^^5® Roxo. 
Ballads (x886) I. 317 Then Drawer, go fill a Quart, and 
let it be Claret ingrain. <i366t Fuller (1840) 

II. ssx Some who properly may in grain. 

2698 Crowne Caligula ii. Dram, (1874) ^ 

are slaves in purple, slaves in grain.^ 17x9 D Ubfev JtlU 
(1872) IV. 60 No Woman should decc^e my Thought,W ith 
Colours not in Grain. X7S9 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1. xxi, My 
father, as I told you, was .n philosopher in grain- 1793 1 . . 
•Jefferson Writings (1859) 5 Dumouner was known lo 
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be a scoundrel in grain, 1840 Carlvle Misc. II. 84 Being 
palpably a Turk in grain, his intents are wicked. iWa 
Sat. kev. XIV. 370/2 To paint himself as a saint in grain, 
but a sinner by accident. 18S3 Kedle Life Bp. it^Uson 
xvii. 540 He was an antiquarian in grain, and delighted in 
exact observation. x886 R: Bovle in Trans. New Shnks, 
Soc. 385 Massinger’s corrupt female natures are in grain. 

11. Dye in general, esp. a fast dye; colour, hue. 
Now only foet. 

X377 Langu P. pi. B. XVI. 59 Of o gretnesse, and grene of 
greyne thei {this ihre piles] semen. <^1394 P, PI. Crede 230 
His kyrtel of dene whijt , . Hy t was good y*now of ground, 
greyn for to beren. M. Grove Pelops <5* Hipp. 11878) 
100 Ne to change that colour sad, for any other graine. 
rs93 Drayton 111.-132 Beta shall have the firstling 

of the Fold, Yea, though the Hornes were of the purest 
gold, And the fine Fleece, the richest purple Graine. 163a 
Milton Petiseroso 21 All in a robe of darkest grain.^ 1649 
G. Daniel Trinareh.^ Rich. //, 96 make hjs Cour.Se-spun 
beare a Graine Fitt for a finerThred. x^\z Addison 
No. 412 f4 In Birds .. we often see the Mate determined 
in his Courtship by the single Grain or Tincture of a 
Feather. 1801 Southev Thalaha u 22 The ebony With 
darkness feeds its boughs of raven grain. 1849 Lytton A\ 
Arthur ii. ixxxv, Cloth of comely grain. 

Jig, 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. (iBsiJ 132 By this is scene., 
whose vertue is of an unchangeable graine, and whose of 
a slight- wash. 1617 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxxix. 
(1739) 59 Then mignt that Penance be reduced to a Ran'^om 
(according to the grain of the offence). 1660 H. Thurman 
in Wood Life 21 Oct. (O. H. S.) I. 370 Sins of so deep 
a graine as of killing a king. 1782 J. Trumbull ^VFingal 
n- U795) 37 T’ evade^ these crimes of blackest grain, You 
prate of Liberty in vain. 

IV. Granular texture. 

12. A roughness of surface, giving the appear^ce 
of * grains’ (sense or small roundish bodies side 
by side. Hence in an engraving or drawing, a 
granular appearance produced by dots or lines. 

1390 Gower Conf, HI. 37 He seeth her front is large and 
pleine Withoute frounce of any greine, 1607 TorsELL Ser- 
Penis (1658) 791 The little Lizard, or Stellion starred in body 
grain \h. atris slellaius corPore gnitis\. 2625 Bacon Transl. 
cert. Ps. 8 The Compasse heauen,^ smooth without graine or 
fold, All set with Spangs of glitt’ring Stars ^Tltold. 2646 Sir 
T. Browne A/, lu.xxiii. 168 The tooth of a Morse or 
Sea-horse in the midst of the solider part containing acurdled 
graine. X7XS Gay Trivia 1. 46 And Show’rs soon drench the 
Camlet’s cockled Grain. i8i* R, H. in Examiner 25 May 
339/1 We regret that the ..Artist does not clear out his copper 
a little better, so as to obviate a want of clearness of grain. 
2822 Craig LtfcL 401 These cracks., when bit 

in, form what is called the grain of the work. 

b. Phoiogr, An appearance of mottling or granu- 
lation in a negative. 

2890 Autkonfs PJtoiogr. BuR.Hl. 273 The former, owing 
to a certain amount of grain, are not adapted to make good 
sharp lantern plates. 

13. sfec. Of leather: a. The rough or wrinkled 
surface resulting from the growth of papillse. 

2607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts (1658) 527 They leave it Cpig* 
skin] to the sadlers and to them thatcoverbooks— for which 
cause it is much better then either sheep or goats skins, for 
it hath a deeper grain. 2612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 233 
The staple deepe and thicke, through, to the very graine. 
1876 Schultz Leather Mannf. 19 The grain must be fully 
preserved. 

b. ^graiU’Sicie (see 19 below), 

2852 Mayhew 1 . 443 The skin is ‘split’.. 

That known as the * grain ’ (the part to which the fleece of 
the animal is attached) is very thin. 1885 Harper's Mag. 
Grains and splits together are again ‘pin-wheeled’. 

c. A similar surface produced artificially. 

2530 {see Grain r.' 6]. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. II. 34 These [little dents]. .make that grane which 
we see in Chagrin. 2839 Diet. Arts 769 A grain is 
formed upon the flesh side with the roughened lead plate 
or grainer of the curriers. 2879 CasseUs Techn. Ednc. IV. 
88 The grain is made by passing a ball of boxwood, with 
grooves in it, over the skm many times. Ihid.^ Skins . . 
marked with a handsome full grain of considerable sire. 

14. The texture of any substance ; the arrange- 
ment and size of its constituent particles, appearing 
in an exposed surface or in a cross-cut or fracture ; 
a. in flesh or skin. 

c 2600 Grobiana's Nuptialls Prol. {Bodl. MS. 30, fol. 23 a), 
Such as ne're swathed their feete in socks, for feare of the 
graine of their owne bodies. 1634 Milton Comus 750 Coarse 
complexions, And cheeks of sorry grain. 2697 Dampier Vcy. 
(i6g8) I. IV, 91 The lean Flesh is black, and of a course grain. 
2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookeryxya. 162 The hen [of the pheasant], 
if young, has smooth Legs, and her Flesh of a curious Grain. 
1762-72 H. Walpole Verlue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 51 
The head of an old woman, .in which the grain oHhe skin, the 
hairs [etc.] were represented with the most exact minuteness. 
2823 J. Badcock Dont. Attinsetn. 68 Dark persons observed 
to have skin of a finer gram than fair persons. X840D1CKENS 
Old C. Shop III, His hands, which were of a rough coarse 
grain, were very dirty. 

b. in wood (cf. sense 15). 

rx640 J, Smvth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1 . j6r Sly sclfe 
havinge. .told theire lOakes’J ages, .by the graine. .made in 
a circle in eveiy kind of tree by the yearly assent and con- 
solidation of the sapp. 2664 Evelvn (1679) 17 'I'he 
Timber is far better, and of a finer grain, which grows upon 
the Mountains. 2672-3 Grew Anat. Plants \v. iv. § 3 
(1682) 153 Giving the Leaf, as it were, a different Grain. 
1725 Pope Odyss. v. 302 The clouded olive’s easy grain. 
xBts J. Smith Panoramn'Sei. 4* Art I. gi Mahogany., 
grown on rocks is the closest in the grain. 

c. in stone, metal, etc. 

2703 ^IoxoN Mech. Exerc. 57 The English-steel . . breaks 
Fierj’, with somewhat a course Grain. 2793 Smeaton Edy. 
stone L. § 2i8«o.V, \ large flat stone, of a close grain. 2832 


G. R, Porter Porcelain 4 GL j. xi The grain in both the 
Chinese and Saxon pieces appeared compact, smooth, and 
shining ; while that of the French ware was less close, .and 
its gram resembled sugar. 1878 Piny.i.'F.y Physiogr. 22 Close 
in grain as the rock may appwr to the eye. 

d. Soap-making. (See quot. 1885 .) 

2884 A. Watt Soap-making vi. ^9 When a sample of the 
paste, after being allowed to cool, is firm and solid, and ex- 
hibits a good gram or * feather ' when cut, the soap is finished. 
1883 W. X*. Carpenter Mannf. Soap fy Catuiies i. 12 The 
appearances known as ‘ grain ’ or * strike ’ in a hard soap, 
and ‘ fig ’ in a soft soap, arc due to the crystalline character, 
of soap. 

e. concr. Internal substance. 

2379 Si'ENSEB ShepJt. Cal. Feb. 203 The Axes edge did oft 
turnc againe, As halfe vnwilHng to cut the graine. , x6c« 
Hakluyt Voy. (x8xo) III. 237 The graine of the bone is 
somewhat, more .yellow than the Ivorie. 2622 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xxvi. 235 The lustie Salmon . . Whose graine doth 
rise in flakes, with fatnesse interlarded. 2B73 SroN Work- 
shop Receipts Ser. i. 362/x ITie middle of the blade [of 
whalebone] is of a looser texture than the rest, and is called 
the grain, being composed of coarse, bristly hairs. 

Jig. <2x627 Hayward K/ (1630) 82 They liued..as 
brothers glued together but not vniied in graine. 

15. The longitudinal arrangement of fibres or 
particles, in lines or veins more or less parallel 
along which the material is more easily cloven or 
cut than in any other direction : a. in wood, pro- 
ducing often the effect of a pattern. Grain upset : 
Naut. (see qnot. 1867 ). 

2565 Cooper Thesaurus, y/uiatim crisps Mcnss. PJJn. 
Tables hauynge grayne lyke waues of water. 2606 Shaks. 
Tr. <V Cr. I. iii. 8. 2674 tr. ScheJfePs Lapland 47 When 
the grain of the wood, running from the bottom to the top 
of the tree, winds it self from the right band to the left- 
2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 63 The Grain of the Wood lying 
along the length of the Bench. iSox Knight in Phil. Trans. 
XCL 344 'Ikcre is ..in every kind of wood, what workmen 
call its grain, consisting of two kinds, the false or bastard, 
and the true or silver grain. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 599 Having the grain of the wood to run in the 
same direction with (he rail. 2834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. 
Phys. Set. xvi. {1849) *5® lacility with which the vibra- 
tions of sound are transmitted along the grain of a log of 
wood is well known. 2^3 Dickens Mui. Fr. 1. vi, The 
light shone full upon the grain of certain panels. 2867 
Sis'nn Sailors' Word-bk., Grain upset, when a mast suffers 
by buccles, It is said to have the grain upset, 
b. in flesh. 

2591 A. W. Bk. Cookrye 20 b, Take Venison and cut it 
as the graine goeth. 

C. in coal, stone, etc.: Lamination; stratifica- 
tion ; plane of cleavage. 

2664 Power Exp, Philos, iii. 269 Those Magnetical Atoms 
that strike . . through the Body of every peiW Loadstone, 
accordingly as they are best received by the C5rain or Balt 
of the said Stone. 1703 T. N, City 4* C. Purchaser 254 Com- 
mon Stoues have a cleaving Grain, (as they He in the Quarry,) 
and a breaking one; the first, .runs parallel with the Horizon; 
the other is perpendicular to it. 2793 Smeaton Edystonc L. 
294 The grain of the laminated moorslone. .being nearly 
parallel thereto. 2830 Herschel Study Nat. Phil. 31 Rock- 
crystal and Iceland S9ar..havc a grain which glass has not. 
2^2-76 Gwilt Archil. Gloss.. Grain, in wood or stone, is 
the line of direction in which either may be split trans- 
versely. x86o J. Prestwicii in Phil. Trans, CL. 295 As the 
gun-flmt rnakers observe, * flint has no grain It has not in 
fact the slightest cleavage. 2867 W, W, Smyth Coal 4- Ci7n/- 
mining 245 Banks are. .worked across the grain of the coal. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Grain, of coal, the lines of 
structure or parting parallel with the main gangways. 

16. fig, (from senses 14 and 15 ). Quality, nature, 
temper ; inclination, tendency. 

(In first quot. other senses are possible : cf. 3 c and 3 1 figl) 
1642 Milton Prel. Episc, (1851) 80 All-men would have 
readily seen what gram the testimony had bin of. 1664 
Dryden Rival Ladies Ded., To work and bend their stub- 
born Minds, which go not all after the same Grain, a 1677 
Barrow Sernt, Wks. 1716 III. 159 Crossing the Grain of our 
Nature and Dejires. <*27x3 Burnet Ottnt TVwr (1766) I. 
148 The king ought to govern them according to the grain 
of their own inclinations. 2786 Hadst Rig 61 The master 
hardly can restrain Their thrawart humour and cross grain. 
x866 Alger Soli/. Nat. 4- Man iv. 32^ He was separated 
from ordinary persons in grain and habits. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. 11. xvi. 229 Hatred of innocent human obstacles 
was a form of moral stupidity not in Deronda’s grain. 2884 
Pall Mall G. ii SepL 3/1 Mr. Broadhurst is a representative 
English workman of the best grain. 

b, Fhr. Against (also, contrary to) the grain : 
contrary to one’s disposition or inclination ; esp. 
in to go against the grain. 

2630 Hubbert Pill Formality O this goes against the 
grain, ibis cannot be indured. a 2659 Osbor.n Characters, 
etc. (1673) 630 To whom in all things you are bound to 
obey, though contrary to the grain of Prudence it self. 2691- 
270X Norris Ideal World zi, xiL (1704) 514 That which 
seems .. more against the grain of common prejudice. 
2694 Dryden Love Triumph, v. Wks. (1884) VIII. 
462 It gocs^ against the grain to give it them. 2778 
H. Laurens in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (2853) II. 119 Such 
provision will be against the grain of the people. 1826 
Scott Jml. la July, I have dawdled and written letters 
sorely against the grain all day. 2832 Tennyson ^Loxfe 
thou thy land' aa Cut Prejudice’ against the grain. i86x 
Hughes Tam Brown at Oxf, xUv. (2889) 421, 1 followed 
your advice at last, though it went against the grain 
uncommonly. 2873 Jowett Plato {ed. 2) III. 91 The mind 
. . unlike the body, must not be made to work against the 
grain. 2886 Stubbs Led. Study Hist. Pref. 5 The lectures 
were written under the pressure of statutory compulsion, 
and against the grain. 

17. pi. A preparation used in ‘graining* leather: 
= Grainer i a. (In recent Diets.) 


V. attrib. and Comb. 

18. General relations: a. simple attrib., as(sense3) 
grain-bin, -cart, -country, -crop, -department, -farm, 
-field, -food, -merchant, -mill, -port, -sack\ (sense 
/^\i) grain-tub [in quot.j^.) ; (sense grain-xveight', 
(sense 10 G) grain-dyer, dyeittg; {sense \ grain- 
ways adv. b. objective, as (sense 3) grain-divider, 
-dryer, -eating, -rubber, -separator \ grain-carrying 
vbl. sb. ; grain-growing, -raising ppl. adjs. c. 
instrumental, as (sense 3) grainfed, -laden adjs. 

2892 Pall Mall G. 9 May 7/1 The Russian *grain-catri*ing 
trade. 2709 Brit, Apollo il. No. 70. 3/1 A plain Cart, By 
Wights ycleped call'd a *Grain-Cart. 2799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 347 Oats and barley were consequently poured 
down from the Highjands of Perthshire in great quantifies 
towards those provinces of the county that are called 
“grain-countrie.s. 2822 J. Lainc Voy. Spitzbergen 34 The 
*grain crop consists of a small kind of black or grey oats, 
and a species of barley. x8oo Asiai. Ann. Reg. IV. 56/2 
The “grain department was placed under his charge. 3^3 
yntl. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 716 The “grain dividers are 
secured to the steel framing in a very substantial manner. 
2884 Cassells Fam. Mag. Feb. 189/1 Large *grain-dryers.. 
weighing from three to four tons each. 1791 Hamilton 
BerthoUet's Dyeingi.n.iw I. 192 , 1 wish .. that the distinc- 
tion between *grain and other dyers was abolished, 27x4 
Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) II. 153 In some of these 
arts, cspeci.Tlly ‘‘grain or scarlet-dying, there are processes 
really a«;tonislnng. 2842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion 
fed. 4) 68 The granivorous or *grain-eating birds. 1799 

J. Robertson Agric. Perth 400 In ‘•grain-farms., the body 

of the soil must be melioraced before it can be rendered 
productive. C2804 Mrs. Sherwood Life xvih (1847) 2S9 
A '•grain-fed sheep had been killed in the morning. 1817- 
28 CoDDETT Resid. Amer, (1822) 96 My hay-fields and 
■•^rain-fields. 2872 W, R. Greg Enigmas h. 83 The average 
yield of the splendid *grain-growing provinces in America. 
2832 C. W. H[oskins] Talpa 1x2 A '•grain-laden Dutchman 
clearing out of harbour. 1838 Leii. fr. Madras (1843) 225 
'J'he “grain-merchants want to board it. 1892 TwiessbOcl. 
4/4 From . . the Pacific “grain ports . . chartering has been 
almost at a standstill. /X893 Miss Dividends 

Great “grain-raising plains. x8^ frttl. Derhysh.Archxol. 
Soc. XL 40 Found associated with ..“grain-rubbers. 1883 
E. Incersoll in Harper's Mag. Tune 75/2 It is fed doivn 
into the “grain separators . . which sift out the chaff. 1661 

K. W. Conf. Charac. (1S60) 63 They are resolved to . .chock 
and stifle It in the “graintub of resistance. 2812 Self In- 
structor 5x0 Holding it “grainways to the light. . 1706 
Philliw (eo. Kersey) s.v., A “Grain-weight of GoW-Buihon 
is worth two Pence. 2862 H. Sfekcer First Princ. u. Vi- 
§ 61 (1875) ip2 ITie portion of metal called a grain-weight. 

19 . Special comb.: gram-bag, lit,, a bag jor 
holding corn; humorously, a com-dealer; grain- 
block:, an over-accumulalion of grain from the 
lack of transport ; grain-colour, (c) scarlet dj'e; 
{b) a fast colour ; also a cloth dyed with this ; 
grain-cradle « CiiADLE sb. 7 (Knight 

^875) ; grain-cut a. {Shzpbzn7ding)t of timber, 
cut athwart the grain (see quot.); grain-founder 
^grain-sick ; grain-gold, t (a) gold dust ; if) goW 
formed into grains by heat after * parting’; grain- 
intoxication, that arising from the use of musty 
grain ; grain-leather, leather dressed with the 
‘ grain-side * outwards ; grain-moth, a moth (esp. 
Tinea granelld) whose larvae devour grain in store- 
houses ; grain-poisoning, see grain-intoxicatioii ; 
grain-process, a process in photographic engrav- 
ing in which a granular texture is given to the 
plate ; grain-sick, a disease in cattle, consisting 
of an excessive distension of the mmen with food ; 
grain-side, the side of a skin on which the hair 
grew, opposed to flesh-side\ grain-soap, -stone 
(see quots.) ; groin tin (see Tin) ; grain-tree 
Her., an imaginary plant bearing kermes grains 
(see quot.) ; grain- weevil, a small weevil which 
injures stored rain ; grain-whisky (see quot.). 

2890 R. Kipling in Fortn. Rev. XLVII. 17X A son 
“grain-bag sat with me at meat. 2899 Academy xi reb. 
284/1 Blankets, grain-bags, and all-wool coats were woven 
everywhere. x^x Pall Mall G, it Nov. 6/3 It will o* 
impossible to avoid a •gr.ain block this ye.'ir. 2632 Sherwood 
S.V., “Graine-colour, or in graine, ieiuct en grain. 2N7 
Clarke Looking Glasse (1657) 25 True grace is no( lixc a 
slight staine, but a durable die, and grain-colour wiicb can 

never be washed out. 2709 Lend, Gas. No. 454 °/^^ 
broad Italian colour’d Mantua's at 62. grf. per Yard, ana 
grain Colours in proportion. 1778 Eng. 

S.V. Strand, Famous for dying scarlet broad cloth, anfl » 
all other grain colours, 2830 Hedderwick Nav.Avcn. 13 
*Grain-cut, is when a timber is formed from a 
of wood, so that the direction of the fibre does not lono 
the curve of the timber, 2890 Billings Nat, 
*Grain-fcunder or Grain-sick. 2693 Woodward A«/. dis . 
Earth iv. 222 'Tis by this means [Rain] chiefly that 
“Grain-Gold, upon all the Golden Coast .. in Guinea, is dis- 
played. 1823 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechamc 706 It I 
parted gold after being made red-bot] is then called u 
Gold. 1897 AllbntCs Syst. Med. II. 792 
“grain intoxications in our own country. 2858 biM. ■ 
Did. Trade, * Grain-leather, a n.ame for dressed tioftc- 
hides. 1883 Watt Leather Manuf. xxyii. .34^. Lean er 
which has to be blackened on the flesh side is diffe y 
treated to grain leather, 2855 Cycl. Agric. ^d. M 
U. 989 Tinea granellii {the little “Gram or Corn Mow. 
1897 Allduti's Syst. died. 11 . 792 Ihereare three 
modes of “grain poisoning. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
xi. aifi'There are other “gram processes besides this onu 
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486 III mild cases of grainsick. 1858 SimmondsZ>/V/. Trade 
S.V. Grain’leathcTy Goat, seal, and other skin’<, blacked on 
the *grain side for women’s shoes, &c. 1884 Watt Soap^ 
making it If the plastic soap be now removed and cooled 
while the solution is pressed out, it will have become so solid 
as scarcely to receive an impression from the 6nger. In this 
condition it is called *grain soap.^ 1^56 P. Browne yatnaica 
lo*Grain-stone, the stones of this kind are easily known by 
their hardness and granulated appearance. 1780 Edmondson 
Heraldry II. Gloss., Three sprigs of this tree 

vert, fructed gu. is the crest of the Dyers’ Company. 1848 
Rural Cycl. II. 487 *Grain-'iveevtl. See Calandra. 1887 
Daily Netvs 27 Sept. 5/3 *Grain whisky, i.e. made of barley 
in the grain stage, and not of malt. 

Grain (gr?n), sb:-^ Forms : 4-5 greyn(e, 4-6 
grane, 4-7 grayn(e, 6-7 graine, 7 grein, 7- 
grain. Also 9 (//., sense 5 b) grainse. [ad. 
ON. grein division, distinction, branch (Da. green^ 
S\v. gren branch).] 

+ 1 . pi. The fork of the body, the lower limbs. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 7449 O bodi gret, o granis lang. 1506 
Kal. Shepk. 100 Libra fgouerneth] the nauyll, the graynes, 
the partyes vnder the haunches. x6x2 Drayton Poly-olb. 
i. 12 Then Conn up doth take The Giant twi.xt the grayns. 

2 . A bough or branch. Also, the fork between 
two boughs. Obs, exc. diaU 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. i, 26 Not throw the soyl hot 
muskane treis sproutit .. Moch, all waist, widderit, with 
granis moutlt. X5X3 — JEncis iv. viii. 73 The .souchand bir 
qui'sland amang the granis.^ *597-8 Bp. Hall Sat.^ Defiance 
to Envie 5 Ye prouder pines Whose swelling graines are 
[etc.]. 1633 — Hard Texts 113 His head was caught fast 
within the graines of a spreading oke. x6s2 Gaulg iMagas-‘ 
/m;/r.3i5The FaulconercUming up to fetch down his Hawke, 
agrayne of a branch got hold of his neck, and there he hung. 
<11700 Ballad \vi W. AIcDowall Hist. Dumfiries^. (1873)63 
Five [men] he bang’d upon a grain. ^ 1821 Clare yUl. 
Minstr. I. 75 While, underneath their mingling grain.s. The 
river silver’d down the plains. 1863 Atkinson Danby^ Grainy 
. . the branch of a tree. 

fig. 15x3 Douglas ^neisx. Prol. 65 Thocht thir personis 
[of the Trinity] be seuerall in thre granis, 1396 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. ir. 4x8 Afor he cutiit of had and 
snedit al the branches and graines of his superstitione. 

3 . ’t'a. An arm (of the sea) ; a branch or * fork* 
(of a stream). Qbs. b. A valley branching out of 
another, didl, (Cf. Hope sb.^) 

a. <1x400-50 Alexander 2451 A grayne of he grete see 
haim aboute glidis. 1533 Bellenden LJvy ^1822) v. 420 
Divide it first with small granis and burnis. 

b. xS4a Neauminster Cartul. (Surtees) Introd. t8 Such as 
inhabyte in one of those hoopes, valves, or graynes, ‘ 18x3 
Hogg Queen's Wetke (1871) 56 Astonished mid his open grain 
[the hind] sees round him pour the sudden rain. 1^7 Mary 
Hkvce M ent, y. Veitch II. 51 Resisting the appeal of ‘grain* 
and ‘hope’ to sit in the narrow room. 

1 4 . ? The blade of a weapon, Obs. 

13.. K. Alts. 6337 Theo horn (of a rhinoceros] is scharp 
a.<> a sweord, Bothe by the greyn and at ord. 13 . . Gaiv. 4 
Gr. Knt, 21 x A spetos sparse . . pe hede of an eln^erde 
large lenkhe hade, p« grayn al of grene stele & of golde 
hewen, he bit burnyst brysc. 

6. (Jne of the prongs of a fork. Obs. exc, dial. 
X486 Nottingham Ree. III. 242 A hoke with ilj. greynes 
to drawe vp stones out of the water. x6o6 Holland 
Sueton. 147 With three graines like an cle speare. 1641 
Hinde y. Bruen xlvi. 147 The two greins of the pikell ran 
on both sides of his leg, and hurt him not. 1681 Chetham 
Angler’s Vadc-m. i. § 3 (1689) 3 A Stick of Hasle, which 
hath two grains, or is forked. i86x yml. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXII. II. 305 A fork with three grains or prongs, 1864 
Atkinson Stanton Grange 220, 1 cut a stick wiv tweea 
grains. Two grains? What are they? What you quality 
wad call a fork. 

Comb. 1^4-91 Ray S. 4 E. C. Words^ Gratn-fiaff, a 
quarter-stafl with a pair of short tines at the end, which they 
call grai/ts. 

b. pi, (commonly construed as sing. ; formerly 
also grainsd) : A fish-spear or harpoon with 
two or more * grains * or prongs. 

18x5 M. G. Lewis yrnl. IV, Ind. (1834) 43 The five-pronged 
grainse, which arms his hands, Your scales is doomed to 
gore. 1851 Chambers' Papers /or People No. 52. 7 The 
sailmaker. .personated Neptune. .and. .flourished a three- 
pronged grainse. x86s WiLcocKS Sea-Fisherman 137 The 
instrument known as the grains consists of five harpoons in 
one. .attached to a stiff light ashen staff with a ball of lead 
at the top. x88z Worcester Exkib. Caial. iiL 55 Harpoons 
and shifting grains for whale fishing. jZ&^ Fisherles Exhib. 
Catal. 195 Eel spears, porpoise and dolphin grains. 
Grain (g»‘^‘n), z/.i Also 4, 6 greine, greyne, 
6 graine, grayne. [f. Grain 
fl. intr. To produce grain; to yield fruit. Of 
com : To form its grains. Obs, 

X3Q0 Gower Conf. II. 155 The lond began to greine, 
Which whilom hadde be bareine. 1598 Florio, Ingranel- 
hire, to growe to comes or little graines, to graine. 1604 
E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies vn. ix. 519 Much 
Mays (which is their come) already grained, and in the eare. 
fig . *390 Gower Conf. 11 . 389 It floureth but it shall not 
greine tJnto the fruit of rightwisnesse. 

4 b. passive. To spring (from a seed). Ohs. 
1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 11. iii. 124 Al mortal folk of one 
sede am greyned. 

2 . a. trans. To cause (sea-water) to deposit 
grains (of salt), b. To form (sugar, tin, etc.) into 
grains, c. intr, for rejl. Of salt, etc.; To form 
into grains. 

1706 Phil. Traits, XXV. 2265 The Sea-Water being in 
hot Countries grained in Rans called Salt-Marshes. 1748 
Ibid. XLV, 363 To make the Salt grain better, or more 
quickly form into Chrystals, 1791 Ann. Reg. 94 The sugar 
of this tree was capable of being grained. . 1791 Hamilton 
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Berthollet' s Dyeing i. iii. i. 1 . 236 The tin should be grained 
by melting it, and pouring it into agitated ivater. 

3 . Brewing, trans. To free from grain ; separate 
the grain from. xSSafsee Graining vbl. ^ 5 .*]. 

4 . To dye in grain (see Grain 10 c). 

1530 pALSCR. 574/1 A man may grayne a clothe what 
colour so ever it be dyed in. x^8 Elyot Diet,, Coccum, 
grayne wherwhh cloth and silke is grajmed. 1862 O’Neill 
Diet. Calico Printing 4 Dyfing s.v. Kennes, Colours dyed 
with them [Kermes] were said to be grained, or engrained, 
fig. x68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. 9 Persons lightly 
dipt, not grain'd in generous honesty, are but pale in good- 
ness, and faint hued in integrity. 1^7 Sunday Sch, World 
June 1Q9/X These vices were not merely grained into the 
life of the common people. 

5. To give a granular surface to. (Cf. Grain sby 
12 , and GrainerI 3 .) 

1888 Daily News r June 6/5 For drawing in what is 
termed the chalk manner the stone is first ‘grained’ by 
being rubbed against a similar stone, with a little fine white 
sand between the two. X89X [see Grainer ^ 3]. 

6. Leather-dressing, a. To remove the hair from 
(skins), b. To soiten or raise ihe grain of (leather, 
etc.). (Cf. Grain sb^ 13.) 

1530 Palsgr. 574/1 , 1 grayne ledder, I make it by tannyng 
crafte to have a grayne, besanne. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. 
Jud. (1844) II. xlii. 64 The*womcn are drying meat, and 
‘graining ' buffalo robes. 1849 Ruxton Life Far West 15 
Than whom no more.. expert trapper ever.. grained a beaver- 
skin. 1896 Daily Ne 7 vs 6 Nov. 2/3 A Leather Finisher grain- 
ing and setting a skin. 

7 . To paint in imitation of the ‘grain* of valu- 
able woods or of marble. Also absol. 

1798 [see Grained ppl. <r.*). 1827 Wiiittock Paint. 4 Gletz, 
Guide ii. 25 Spread the megilp over one panel at a lime, and 
grain that completely before proceeding to another. 1876 
T. Hardy Eihetberta (1890) 100, I can. .grain in every kind 
of wood. X877 Paperhan^er, Painter, Grainer, etc. 1x2 C^are 
should be taken in graining maple, not to put too much 
colour on. 

+ Grain, 2 /.- Obs. rare-', [f. Grain j^.2] reJl. 
To branch; to divide. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, l 56 The hairs do grain and 
fork themselves (when grown too long). 

Grain, variant of Grane v. dial., to throllle. 
Grainage (gr^^medg). [f. Grain sb.^ -i- - age.'] 
f 1. Crop of grain. Obs.—^ 

x6to W. Folkincham Art 0/ Survey 1. x. 26 We could 
plausibly approoue the light and easie Tillage and rich 
Groynage, by Winterton iti Norfolke. 

2 . Farnery, Mangy tumors which sometimes 
form on the legs of horses. 1847 in Craig. 

Qrainage, mod. spelling of Granage Hist. 
Grainary, obs. form of Granary. 

Grained (gr/*nd), ppl. a.^ [f. Grain v.^ + 

-edI.] In senses of the vb. 

1 . Dyed in grain. 

CX400 Beryn 3065 Beryn & these romeyns were com in 
good array a.s my^t be made of woll & of colour greynyd, 
*455 Acts yas. If (1814) II. 43/2 All Erlis sail vse 
mantilles of brown granyt opyn befor. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen, 
VII, c. 8 Wollen Cloth of the fynest making scarlet grayned. 
1534 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 203 To my brother 
Wm, Trotte my grayned gowne, 1577-87 Holinshed Scot. 
Chron, (i8o6> 1 , 2 The most costlle skarlets, pliant gloves 
and manie other grained and delicate clothes. 
fig. x6o* Shaks. Ham. in, iv. 90 Thou turn’st mine eyes 
Into my very soule, And there I sec such blacke and grained 
spots, As will not leaue their Tinct, 

2 . Formed into grains. 

x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. II, 43 For this purpose, put 
grained zinc into a matrass. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 
673 Sugar in a pure cry'stallized or grained state. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word~bk., Grained-Powder, that corned or 
reduced into grains from the cakes, and distinguished from 
mealed powder, as employed in certain preparations. 

3. Of leather (see Grain v.'^ 6 ). 

17x4 Fr. Bk, of Rates 8x Skins. .Grain’d per Piece 00 08. 
1807 P. Gass yr «4 32 Captain Lewis g.'vve them a grained 
deer skin to .stretch overa half keg fora drum. skiZo Print. 
Trades yml. xxxi. ii Imitation Russia grained leather. 

4 . Painted to imitate the * grain ’ of wood or 
the markings of marble. 

1798 Taylor Bmldeds Price Bk. in Archil. Puhl. Soc. 
Diet., Mahogany grained. 1871 Amer. Encycl. Printingi.^^. 
RingwaIt),G'r<i/«r</, colored iii imitation of the grain of woods, 
marbles, etc., as in the ornamentation of marbled papers. 

Grained (gr^*nd), ppl. [f. Grain sbX -h 
-ED-.] Having a grain or grains. 

1 . Having grains, seeds, or particles. Obs. exc. in 
parasynthetic derivatives, as larger, small-grained. 

x6ix CoTCR., Grenu, grained, full of graine, of seed, of 
giaincs. X7ZX-1800 in Bailey. 1733 J, Tull 
Husbandry 164 Small-groin’d Wheat. 

2 . Of wood, stone, leather, flesh, etc. ; Having a 
grain, or granular structure or surface (see Grain 
sty, senses 12-15). Often in parasynthetic deri- 
vatives, as coarse-, fine-, smooth-grained. (Cf. also 
Cross-grained.) 

a 1529 Skelton E. Rwnniyng 32 Her skjmne lose and 
slacks. Grained ft^. nGreuynedJlykeasacke. 1538 Leland 
///«. VII. 87 In it be a great Nombar of very fayre and fine 
greynyd Okes apt to sele Howscs. 1597 A. BI. Guillemeau's 
Fr. Chirurg. 54/1 The fleshe ver>'e rubicund and grayned 
as we woulde desire. 1632 Sherwood, Grained wood, matire, 
madrier. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc.i. iv. 13 lliey are 
more blew and finer grained then the other coales. 1799 Kir- 
wan Geol. Ess. 148 AH the houses of Malta are built of a fine 
grained limestone, sZzx-y^Goods Study Aled.ixA. 4) IV. 464 
Thecorium..prcsentedtnc5ame grained appearancclhat is ' 
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I observable in a section of the hides of the larger quadrupeds. 

1847 S.meaton Buildeds Alan, 137 Passages are usually 
I painted, if some handsome grained wood be not introduced, 
j 1885 W. L. Carpenter Soap 4 Candles vi. 161 To produce 
; a grained soft-soap ..it is essential to use pure potash lye. 
I 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry xi. 216 There is one [grain 
process) in which a grained glass is used. 

3 . Bot. Having tubercles, as the segments of the 
flowers of the Ruviex. 

x8x8 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 6) IV. 7 Lichen gram’, 
formis. Tubercles black .. granulated .. Grained Lichen. 
1829 Loudon Encycl. Plautsizg^ PumexPatientia..Vs\\ti 
cordate entire ; one grained. 

Grained (gr^*nd),///. rr .3 Nowr//<i/. [f. Grain 
-f.' ed'-^.] Having tines or prongs ; forked. 
Also Iwo-, three-grained. 

* 5*3 Douglas dEucis iii. Iv. 42 With treis clois bilappit 
round about, And thik harsk granit pikis slandand out. 
* 5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 41 An hole bored in the horde 
with an augur, and therin a grayned stafle of two fote 
longe. 1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. x, So slides he downe 
vppon his greyned bat. 1613-^14 N. Riding Rec. II. 37 A 
man presented for an assault with a two graned staff. 1844 
J. Tomlin Alission. yrnls. 240 A hoe, a three grained fork 
intended as a sort of hand harrow. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., 
Grain' I, forked ; divided. 

+ Grainel. Sc. Obs. rare—^. [variant of Gar- 
NEL, Girnel.] a granary. 

1584 Hvsisox Du Bartas' yudith i. (1611) 13 Their sick 
and old at home do keep the skore And oner grainels 
great they take the charge. 

Grainer^ (gr^^’nsi). [f. Grain v.T- -j- -er^] 

One who or that which grains. 

1 . Leather-dressing, a. (See quots, and cf. Bate 
jA 3 ), b. A tool either for taking off the hair of 
skins, or for producing the appearance of ‘ grain 

a. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1844) 237 The con- 
tents of the grainer, as the pit is called in which .soft 
skins are prepared by dung, must form a very useful 
manure. 1852 Morfit Tanning 4 Currying 350 This 
alkaline lye consists of water impregnated with pigeon’s or 
hen’s dung, and is technically termed a grainer, or bate. 
1895 E. Anglian Gloss., Grainer, a vat used in tanning — 
in the second operation. 

b. 1839 [see Grain sh.^ 13 c]. 1852 Morfit Tanning 4 
Currying 384 When nearly dry, the lustre is given with a 
finely grooved pummel, or grainer, passed over in both 
directions. 

2 . Salt-making. (See quot, ; cf. Grain 2 c.) 

^ x88o Libr. Univ, Kucnul. XIII. 77 l*he liquid is drawn 
into other vats called ‘ grainers [in which] the salt forms 
very rapidly. 1884 Knight Diet, AJeeh, Suppl, 77S/2. 

3. (See quot. and cf. Grain z'.l 5 ,) 

1891 Labour Commission Glo.s.s.j Crainers, men in the 
printing industry who grain stone with sand for artists doing 
what is called ‘chalk work'. 

4 . A house-pamter’s grainiiig-tool. 

x8s8 in SiMMONDS Diet, Trade", and in later Diets. 

6. One who paints in imitation of the grain of 
wood or the markings of marble, 

1837 Whittock Bk, Trades (1842) 356 The Grainer, who 
admirably imitates the grains of woods, marbles, etc. x88^ 
Paperhanger, Painter, Grainer, etc. 105 Graining is the imi- 
tation, strictlyspeakmg,of woods, although theterm'grainer' 
is often used . . to signify a painter of marbles as well as 
of woods. 1891 Daily News 21 Jan. 3/8 A sign writer and 
grainer. 

Grainer - (gr^*‘naj). [f. *grain vb. (f. Grain 
sb .'^ : cf. Graining vbl. sb.^ 2) + -er L] One who 
I uses a pronged fish-Fpe.ar. 

X894 Outing XXIV. 56/1 Many gralners wore long 
I rubber waders. 

, Grainer, variant of Graner Obs. 
j Grainery, variant of Granary. 

I Grainger, obs. form of Granger. 

j Graining (gr^‘'Rii))< vkl. sb.^ [f. Grain r/.i -f- 
j -iNoh] 

j 1 . The action of Grain v.^ in various senses, 
j 1823 P. Nicholson /V ffc/, Builder Graining is the imi- 
! laiing, by means of painting, various hinds of rare woods 
' . . and likewise v.^^ious species of marble. 1837 Whit- 

I TOCK Bk. Trades (184^2) 409 [Soap-boilingJ This agitation 
‘ indeed, is found so mainly conducive to the required grain- 
ing, as the workmen call the required coagulation. 1882 tr. 
Thausinfs Beer iv. 198 The graining of wort from wheat 
is difficult on account of the tenacious laj’cr of grains. 1894 
Harris Techn. Fire IttSur. Comm., Graining, a t-inning 
process, in which the skins are placed in an alkaline solution. 

b. quasi-concr. The result of this action, esp. in 
house-painting. In quot. 1856 = Grain 14 b. 

1834 West Ind. Sk. Bk. II. 3 No graining, and painting, 
and lettering, to engage the attention of the passer b)’. 1856 
R. A. Vaughan A/ystics (i860) I. vi. viii, 269 , 1 remember the 
very graining of the wood of his lance, 1892 Pall Mall G. 

5 OcL 2/2 I'o whom the He of the strata in a quarry-cIifT 
says no more than the combed graining on a deal door. 
1^6 R. Kipling Seven Seas 73 Bone-bleached my decks, 
wind-scoured to the graining. 

2 . Coinage, 'fa. A ring of grain-like protuber- . 
ances on the face of a coin close to its edge ( = F. 
grhietis). Ohs. b. A ring of fine concave grooves 
round the edge of a coin; = Milli.vg. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil. Ep. D«d. 15 Its ju«t 
and equal roundness, the Grenetls or graining which is 
about it [etc.]. 1691 Locke iViv/ryWhs. 17^ 

Engines which. .mark the Edges. .with a Graining, are 
wrought secretly. 1726 "L.r.AKV.^Hist. Ace. Lng, Aloney 
109 Those [coins] with the Graining or J..eltcrs upon the 
Edge. X7S2 Louthian Form of Process (cd. 2) x^* Biark- 
ing of Bloney round the Edges, with Letters cr Grainings. 
1887 Roy. Prcclani. in Standard 18 May 3^2 Every hix- 
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GBAINING, 

pence should have the same. .Impression. .with a graining 
upon the edge. 

3 ., Comb., as gs-aining board, machine, roller, 
tool-, graining comb, a tool resembling a comb, 
used W house-painters for graining. . 

i 588 R. Holme Arnioury iii. 352/1 A Graining Board., 
is a Board with Nicks in after the manner of a Saw, if 
3'ou look sideways at U, but turn it up and you will 
perceive the Nicks, Teeth or Riggets (call them which 
you will) run quite a.thwart the Board. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Gratning-boani, a Board made vyiih Nicks, 
or Teeth like a Saw, and us*d by Curriers in graining 
their Leather. 1875 Knight Ifict. Mech.^ Graining via^' 
chine (Leather manufacture), a machine having rollers 
with raised, parallel, straight, or diagonal threads, which in- 
dent the goat orsheep skins and confer the wrinkled appear- 
ance to morocco leather. Ihiii., Cyaining-ioall^^j^hiinTtg 
comb). 1881 Young Everj^ Man his envn Mechanic § 1&3 
The leather and metal graining combs with which graining 
in imitation of any kind of wood is done. Graining rollers 
are made for imitating various kinds of wood. 

Graining (gr£**mg), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Grain v.^ 
or 5^.2 + -1NGI.] 

1 . a. The point of forking or bifurcation, b. 
One of the prongs or tines of a fork. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 5r Betwixt the two 
graininges of the rake shake they tye a' stringe. *877 
N, IK Line. Gloss, s. v., If you cut the cherry-tree top oft 
above the grainings, it will be sure to grow. 1886 S. IK 
Line, Gloss., Grainings, the forks, or joinings of the large 
boughs of a tree. 

2 . The method or practice of taking fish with 
a pronged spear (see Grain sh?- 5 b). 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Graining (gr^‘’nig), sh. [Of unkDO^vn origin.] 
A small fresti-water 6sh, Lcuciscus Lancastrensis. 

1772 Pennant Tour Scotl. {1774)11 In this river [Mersey] 
..is found a hsh called the Graining. .in some respects 
resembling the dace, yet is a distinct and perhaps new 
species. 1863 H. C. Pennell Angler Nat. 158 The Grain- 
ing is a very rare and local fish, in habits and food some- 
what resembling the trout. 1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. 
Sports 1. V. i. 306 The Graining is scarcely found anywhere 
but in the Mersey and its trjbutanes. 

t Grainisli, a. Obs. [f. Gbaiit sb.'^ + -jsh,] 
Having somewhat of a grain. (See Gbain ri.i 13.) 

1653 R* Sanders Pkysiogn. 783 The skin gralnish, like an 
Ox or Goat. 

Grainless (grf'-nUs), a. [f. Gbaik sb^ + 
-LESS.] Devoid of grain or grains, in the various 
senses of the sb. 

1882 Corithill Mag. Feb. 204 The barley had to be cut down 
green and grainless. 1890 Abney Treat. Phologr. (ed. 6) 
138 The paper employed should be as tough and grainless 
as possible. 1894 clwf/w/XXIV. 124/2 We could hear them 
[mice] working to and fro through the grainless fodder. 

Grainy (grii-ni), a. [f. Geain ri.l + -y 1 .] 

1 . Consisting of grain-like particles ; granular. 
Also of a particle : Grain-like. 

i6xx Cotgr., GranuleuXf Grainte, seedie. 1709 Phil. 
Trans. XXVI. 497 You will always be able to discover the 
grainy Particles thereof. ^ 1780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 
(1781) 218 Soft grainy pyrites. xSpx Timesx'j Oct. 4/5, 750 
bags grainy Peruvian at xsr. 

2 . Full of grain or corn. 

*755 in Johnson. X792 Rogers Pleasures Mem. 1. (x8io) 
12 We watched the emmet to her grainy nest. xSip Wiffen 
Aoniatt Hours (1820) 47 They (the ants] throne prosperity 
in grainy hives. 

3 . Resembling the surface grain of wood. 

18^8 Edin. Rev. July 9 It presented on its surface the 
grainy ripple of primeval seas. 

Graip (gr^'p). Sc. and north, dial. Also 4-9 
grape, 6 graype. [a. ON. greip fem. (recorded 
only in the sense ‘ space between thumb and fingers, 
grip, grasp * ; but cf. OSw. greep^ mod.Sw. grep, 
Da. greb fork) corresponding to OE. grdp fem., 
grasp, f. OTeut. root ^gnp : see Grip, Grope.] 

i. A three- or four-pronged fork used as a dung- 
fork or for digging. 

^ X459 Durham Acet. Rolls (Surtees) Sg, J scala,'j Grape, 
5 S^hepecroke. 1483 Cath. Angl. 163/1 A (jrape; vbi forke, 
iridens (A.). 1559 With ^ Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1853) 171 
A kowter, a soke, a muk fowe, a graype, 2 yerne forks, 
[etc.]. X785 Burns Hallovjeen xvjii, The graip he for a 
harrow taks.^ ^99 Robertson Perth 176 Potatoes 

...are raised in October, .with the three pronged forks used 
for dung (provincially grapes), 1817 Blachio. Mag. I. 
161/1 A graip, a sort of large three-pronged fork used 
about farm offices. 1822 Scott Ptraie xvu, He shook his 
graip aloft, SuperJJ nous IVontan (ed. 4) I. 74, I must 

just give her the graip. .and bid her lift a potato, 

f 2 . ? A handful, piece. Ohs.'~^ 

C1475 Rauf Coil^ear i^7x Greit Graipjs of Gold his Greis 
[i.e. greavesh.And his Cussants cumhe schynand. 

Graip, variant of Grape sb.^ 

Graip, Sc. and north, dial, variant of Grope v. 
Graise, obs. form of Graze v.^ 

Graisle, variant of Gbassil v. Sc. Obs. 

Grait, obs. form of GRaVIth v., Great a. 
Graith. (gr^*]»), In later use only .SV. Forms: 

4 graip, 4-6 grayth(e, 5 greipe,-ype, 5-6 gratli, 
(7 greath), 4- graith. [a. wk. masc. 

OTeut. type *garaidon~ or *garail^'on~, cognate 
with OE. gerdde str. neut., trappings, equipage 
OTeut. type ^garaidjo^^ f, OTeut. *ga- prefix (see 
Y-) + ^■raid ’- : see Ready a. For the development 
of sense cf. Gear.] 


tl. A state of preparation ; readiness ; good 
order. To do in graith : to put in readiness. In 
graith \ in proper order; also, without delay. Otit 
of graith'. out of order. Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 193 l>ei stand alle to 
gode graith^ whan i>ou ert Jiam among. Ibid. 307 Whan it 
were don in grayth )»e weddyng of Margarete. a 1375 
Joseph Arim. 66 In gret An^isse 3e ben )yat nis not God 
greihe. ? 14 . . Mandeantle fp the Souaeit 64 xn Hazlitt E- P. P. 
1 . XS7 Now. .lowsit is Satnane.sse, That sett this ward thus 
owt of gray the. cx4So Myrc 587 Lete namehyt (a child] Jiare, 
3 ef hyt schule in greyjje fare. ^1460 Townclcy Myst* iii. 
482 He may happyn to day come agane or none With grath, 

2 . Equipment in general ; apparel, attire, dress, 
articles ot dress. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4796 Giue me mi graith and lat me ga. 
15.. Ckalvierlan Ayr c. 22 (in Sc. Acts I.),bai [sowtaris] 
mak schone butis and vther graitht of the Tethir or it be 
barkit. 1637-50 J. Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 462 
What meanes..this short skarlet cloake, and all this gay 
graith of yours? <1x774 Fkrcusson Braid Claith Poems 
(1845) 9 He. .Bids bauld to bear the gree awa With a’ this 
graith. 1785 ySnnns H oly Fair \\\, Here, farmers gash, in 
ridin graith Gaed hoddm by their cotters. 

"b. Armour. 

Auturs ef Artk. 436 We arene one owre gamene, 
we ne hafe no glide graythe. 1550 Lyndesay Sq. Meldmm 
414 Go dres yow tn your graith. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth 
V, 1 will sleep like a sentinel, with my graith about me. 
<zx85x Moir Ruins Scion Chapetnx. Poet. Wks. 1852 I. 189 
Clad in their robes of state or graith of war. 

C. Harness. 

1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. / (Bannatyne Club) I. 12 
The carle directed his led horse with his graith to 
the Bog. 17M J. Robertson Agric. Perth 96 The driver. . 
can .. save the harness (graith) better than in any other 
position. 1850 W, Innes in Hamilton Chr. Sabbath (1852) 
225 note. Removing the harness from off one of his team, 
or as a Scotchman would say, taking oflT the graith. 

3 . Apparatus, implements, gear, tackle ; a 
structure, contrivance. See also plough-graiih^ 
spinning-graith, (Cf. Gear sb. 5.) Obs. exc, 
dial, 

C137S Sc. Troy-hk. 11. 2360 Bot now we dress our graith 
barfore. <i x4oq-^ Alexander Foure Griffons fuUgrym, 
he in bat graythe iestes. 1497 in Ld. Treas.Ace. Scotl. (1877) 
1. 349 Item, giffin for xii] stane of irne to mak grath to Mens 
new cradill. 15x3 Douglas jEneis vi. v. j2o For myself luik 
I nane sa gret feir. As ofthi schip.,Spul;eit of hir graith. 
1786 Burks Scotch Drink x, When Vul(»n gles bis bellows 
breath, An’ ploughmen gather wi* their graith. 1792 A. 
Wilson 2 Men saxving Timber, Ye’re lempm Providence, 1 
swear, To raise your graith sae madly here.^ n x8io Tanna- 
HILL Poems (1846) S3 Wha may cast by their brewin graith 
Baich pat and pall. 

*{‘ 4 . Possessions in general ; wealth, money. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 8$ Greit abbais grayth I nill 
to gather. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 4753 Thay half spred 
thare Net . . on gold, and vther graith. 1603 Philotus xiv, 
Tak another be the neck, Quhen the graith haue gottin. 
1786 Burns Inventory "s, I send you here a faitbfu’Jist O’ 
gudes and gear, and a’ my graith. 

5 . Material, stuff (for a particular purpose) ; now 
csp. in * 5 ^. soapy water, soap-snds. (Cf. (5 ear 5/’. jo.) 

1513 Douglas AEneis iv, xi. 105 Bid hir . . the bestis, and 
the blude. And cleogeing graith, scho knawis, with hir bring, 
xs.. Chalmerlan Ayrc. 24 (in Sc. Acts I), pai [taiUeouris] 
sow with fals graith. 1572 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1B14) 111 . 77/1 
Certane particular persounis hes applyit the stanes, tymber 
and uther graith pertening thairto, to thair awin particular 
use. 1583 Satin Poems Rejorm. xlv. 539 Suppoise the 
devill maid that graith, The seiknes sua ouerselt my faylh, 
At that tyme, to asswage my sair, I wald have tane it, 
X725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, We’re not yet begun To 
frcalh the graith. 

b. ' Things ^ (Cf. Gear iA 9 c.) Obs. 

X790 A. Wilson Poems 209 Tho’ Beagles Hornings an‘sic 
graith Glowre roun’ they ne'er sal dread me. 

f Graith, and adv, Obs. Forms: 3 greitJ, 
4 gratlL(o, grayp, 4-5 graip, gTaith(o, graytb(e, 
(4 greytlie, 5 greithe, grayd). [a. ON. p'eid-r 
= OE. gerkde ready OTeut. *garaidjo-, f. *ga- 
prefix (see + see Ready. Qf, O. bereit.'] 

A, adj. 

1 , Of persons ; Prepared, ready. Of things : 
Ready, prompt, handy. 

<1x225 Auer. R. t 6 J^is word siggeff cuer vort je beon al 
grei 9 e. a *300 Cursor M. 5105 (Gott.) Als suilh as we mai 
be graith, we sal do as 3e haue said, 23 . . C/»7«. Cr. Knt, 
597 Bi Jjat waiz Gryngolet grayth, & gurde with a sadel. 
1375 Barbour Bmtce iv. 759 The euill spirit, That gaf rycht 
graith ansucir hir to. ^1400 Catos Morals X91 in Cursor 
M. App. iv, 1671 Wi|> lernyng & teyching growes graik 
kunnyng. c 1400 Destr. I'roy 5719 The secund sort [of 
ships] ., Were graltber of gouernaunce. ^“1420 Anturs of 
Arih. vi, Syr Gauan, graylbest of alle Was laft with Dame 
Gaynour. c 1460 J. Russeli. Sk. Nurture 880 Agayne he 
riseih vp, make redy youre fote shete in his maner made 
greithe. CX47S Rauf Coil%ear 389 Graith thocht of the 
grant had the gude King. 

b. With Furnished or provided with; pos- 
sessed of, acquainted with. 

rx4oo Destr. Troy 2536 pat any gome shuld be graithe of 
our goddes wille, ax4oo-%'o Alexander 1865 And he pat 
graithlst is of ^dis gird all to poudire. e 1450 .S* t. Cuthberl 
(Surtees) 666o And of crlstes leuing make Jjaim graythe. 

2 . Of a road : Direct. Of a measure : Exact. 

^ c 1340 Cursor M. 24x43 (Fairf.)Nagraikergate of gammen 
is here. 1352 Minot P< r«//rvi. 28 The bare rade, withouten 
rese, Unto Cane tbe graythest gate. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. 
B. 1. 203 Loue is .. the graith gate that goth into heuene. 
X393 Ibid. C. vir. 230 A galon for a grotc and gut no grayh 
mesure. 


b. Of a sign, truth, etc. : Clear, plain. Also 
abx^rl. as sb., the graith, the truth. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn, 99 The erthe bar als ful graith witnes 
Igain the Jowes wrangwRnes, For it schewed with gr.aithe 
takening, That Crist wa.s Godd of al! thing, c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Placidas 891 He ., be bar taknis grath wTt had bat 
Jjai war his twa sonnis dere. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xi.242 
Ac |je godspel ys a glose here hudynge he greythe treuthe. 
CX394/’. PI. Crede 34 Sire..l?e graib pou me telle. 

c. Of a stroke : Clean, unimpeded. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 76 Wallace mycht nocht a graith 
straik on him gett. 

B. adv. Readily ; clearly, plainly. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 26592 (Fairf.) pe quilk grai|> salle be' 
kende & Jtou wllle here [ris boke til ende. CX394 P. PI. 
Crede S3S Canstou me grai}? tellen To any worhel}* wijjt 
J>at wissen me coul)e Whou y schulde conne’my Crede? 
CX4SO Myrc 346 Teche hem also welle and greythe. 

Graith v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 3 

Orm. gre 53 pen, 3-4 greip, gTeyp(e, (3 grffii?Jen, 
greipi), 3-6 greith(e, 4 graip(e, grayp, 4-5 
graithe, grap, greyth(e, 4-0 grayth(e, 4-7 
grath, (4 grait, grep, grei5, 5 greth, 6 greath, 
9 grathe), 4- graith; also 4-5 pa. pple. 4 greyt, 
graid. [a. ON. greiQa, f. greib-r ready: see 
Graith c.] 

1 . irons. To make ready, prepare, put in order, 
repair; also, to piocure. 

cxzoo ORaiiN xroS; He wollde shsewenn Whatt gale he 
woJlde gre33)>enn uss To winnenn eche blisse. e 1205 Lav. 
8058 Pe king lette. .graeiSen heore iweden. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4Q20 + 75 iHarl. MS.l pus wax stiy’f byluene hem, hii 
greyped her host vaste. <i 1300 Cursor M. 3532 His broker 
he fand giueand his tent To grayth a riche pulment. 13.. 
E. E. A Hit. P. C S3 What grayped me Pe grychchyng bot 
CTame more seche? 13.. Guy Wanv. (A.) 2501 pi palays 
^u schalt graypi. <^2374 Chaucer Boetk. i. pr. iv. 19 pat 
.1. hadrde] grayped deep to alle goode men.^ c x^oo Pr^'iner 
in Maskell AJon. Rit. II, 62 Greithe a sikir weie: so that 
we seynge god be glad euermore. <rx46o Toxvneley Myst. 
xxvii. 286 Lo, here a borde and clothe laide, And breed 
theron, all redy graide. <rx475 Rau/CoHiear 143 Of sic 
tailHs they' began, Quhill the supper was graid. 2513 
Douglas yEncis iv. v. 92 Pas, son, in haist, graith thi wingis 
in effect. 1601 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 135 For mending the 
wbeeles, and graithing tbe bells against the cronatjon day. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 156 Of coukes graithand or makand 
reddie flesh or fishe. 2851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms 
Norihumb. ^ Dttrk. 29 Grathe, lo put in order, to dress; 
to replace a worn bucket-leather. 
t 2 . reft. To prepare oneself, get ready. Often 
with inf. Rarely intr. for rejl. Ohs* 
c 2230 Mali Meid, 17 Leccherie ananriht greiSeS hire wiS 
pat to weorren opi meidenhad. a 1300 Cursor M. 20180 
Has he sete me ani dai pat i wit in me grait mai? f 2400 
Destr. Troy 5070 pai ^Ithet to fle. a 1400^50 Ale.vander 
2873 Pat he suld graythe him to ga as him his god chargis. 
CX460 Toxune/ey Myst. X. 76 Gnyih the,gabriell, andweynd. 
> 5 :^ Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 642 That cuerilk Scot..Withm 
ane da sould graith thame for to gone, a X650 Scotish 
ffeilde 55 in Furniv. Percy Folio MS. I, 215 Thus he 
greathes him godly.. with a grat host. 

f b. with fofoivard, or an adv. implying motion : 
To prepare to go, shape one^s course, betake 
oneself. Obs, 

e 2250 Gen. Ex. 1738 He . . greiSet him Seffenward wi 3 
sped, a 1300 Cursor M. 17810 Ful smertli pai pam pider 
g^id. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 300 pei ..smertly 
did pam grayth Toward Dun Eretaym. \ax41soMarie Arik. 
1266 Graythe goive to 5one grene wode. 0x400 Melayne 
1595 Oure Oste . . graythes pam to Melayne walle. rx 4 So 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1600 To maumetry pai paim graylhe- 

3 . To equip, furnish ; to array (in clothes, armonr) ; 
to dress (a person); to fit out (a vessel); to bedeck, 
ornament. Also with up. 

xzqrj R. Gtovc. (Rolls) 8955 Poueremen ivel ofte in to hire 
chambre heo drDu..£: greipede horn vaire inou. 

Cursor M. 5190 ‘Gif me mi clatbes', pan said he, *Md 
hastily pat we grailhed be *. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 670 Graiped 
y wil he be, And seppen schewe him as kn^t. ^2350 
Palerue 2731 On [schip] pat was gayly greyt to go to pe 
seile. c 2394 P. Ft. Crede 195 pat cloister .wip lauoures of 
latua louelyche y-greithed. ?<* 1400 Morte Arih. 589 Ichc 
prynce with his powere appertlyche graylhede. ^* 4 ?® 
Anturs of Artk. xl, Syr Gauan the gode was graylhet in 
grene. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlHi. 28 Send in your steid 
^our ladeis grathit vp gay*. 1535 Stewart Cpjn. Scot. 

I. 223 The Romanis war sa weill graithit into geir.^ 25^ 
Rolland Crt, Venus ir. 2033 Thair proud palphrais was 
grathit Incontinent, In glansand geir and best abillcmenL 
<i 1775 Hohie Noble v. in Child Ballads vii. clxxxix. 2/x 
Then Hobie has graithd his body week 1803 R. Anderson 
Cumberld. Ball. 72 Oft graith’d in aw their kurk-gawn gear. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘ Bonnily graiioed, hand- 
somely dre5.sed. ' Badly' graithed ill dressed. Gcf 
table graithed set out. , 

reji. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7642 pat folc of dcncmarcn .. 
Greibede horn mid gret poer, 23.. Guy Wano. Ih.ixaty 
GU him graiped. CX386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 389 Tni^c 
clerkes. .greyihen hem, and tooke hir hors anon. C 247 ® 
Henry Wallace i. 277 His modyr graithit hir in 
weid. 1513 Douglas jEueis vm. vii. 69 Thou the gratms 
for to fecht. 1593 R, Barnes Paritunophil, Sonu. xlix. in 
Arb. Gamer V, A Fiend which doth in Graces’ garments 
grath her. . , 

tb. To g‘aith in the gravel to give bunal to. 

*535 Stewart Cr<7n. Scot. II. 112 He .. Rtchl 
gart graith him in his graif. Ibid. 295. 

Hariaw in Evergreen (2761) I. Bo He vowed. AH the na 
Lands of Ross to h.iif, Or ells be graithed m h)S Gran. 

■f fg’ treat, ' serve * in some (unwelcome; 
manner. Obs. . . 

ri32o Sir Tristr. 1003 Mo pat hider wil ride, pus 
schul ge be. c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 374 be nou- 
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gat jone monk has graj>it me. 1569 N. Hubert Confess, m 
H. Campbell Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots 2(^ He should graith 
me in such a sort as 1 never was in my life. 

•|"4. a. »Make in various senses: To make up, 
compose; to build, set to constitute; to 
represent. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 550 Of J^ir things i haf her said was adam 
cors to*gedir graid. 1400 Destr. Troy 1664 In the cheffe of 
be choise halle, chosen for Jje kyng, Was a grounde vp graid 
with gresis of MarbilU « 1400-50 Alexander 1874 Syn 
gosiid godesses & gods ere graythid neuir to dye.’ Ibid. 
4499 For marcure was manslajt, a mammlere of wordis, 5® 
graith him to be gouenoure & god of be tonge. 

fb. To put t?//. Obs. 

C1350 Will. Paleme Code crounes of gold on here 
hedes grained. <1x400-50 Alexander 790* [Alexander] 
Grathez on bis gay gere & b^u a gilt sadyll. 

t Grai'tlifnl, a. Obs. rare. [f. Graith sh. + 
-FUL.] Prompt, speedy. 

a 1^00 Cursor M. 13184 pe mining lastes yeitt bi yeir. Wit 
a greithful soth vengeance. 

Grraithing exc. dial. 

[f. Graith v. + -inqI.] The action of the vb. 
Graith ; preparation ; furnishing ; also concr. fur- 
niture, attire. 

<i 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixiv. [Ixv.] lo J>ou grayth be mete 
of brim, for swa is b® graythynge of it. a 1350 Kindk. 
fesH 1250 Cloth.. of swibe guod greibingue. 1495 in 
Treas. Acc. Scot. (1877) I. 267 To Hauld Caldwell, to the 
grathingof hischalmeri5..xviijf. 1786 Naetking 

V, Some quarrel the Presbyter gown, Some quarrel Epis- 
copal graithing. i88x Mrs. Annie Ellis Sylvestra I. 92 
The lass was.. willing, but sadly in want of *■ graithing 
1884 Gd. Words 202 It’s a bit of bo^nie graithin. 
Graitblyf older form of C^adely a. and adv. 
f Grai’thness. Obs. rare. [f. Graith a. + 
-NESS.] Readiness, promptitude. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 4509 And your graithnes may gretly 
the grekes auaile. 

Graive, Graivie, obs. £f. Grave, Gravy. 
Qralsle, variant of Grackle. 

Grale, obs, form of Grail^. 

Grallatorial (graeUtoa-rial), a. Omith. [f. 
mod.L. ^alldtdri-uSy (f. L. gralldtor one who 
walks on stilts, f. grallse stilts) -i- -al.] Pertaining 
to the order GrallatoreSj which consists of long- 
legged wading birds, such as the crane, heron, etc. 

1835 SwAiNsoN Nat. Nisi, ^nadrttfieds § 310 Comparing 
them., with other grallatorial typeis. i8«j Gosse Pom. 
Nat. Nisi, 198 Spoonbills, ibises and other . . grallatorial 
birds. 

So GraTlatory « prec. 

1855 in H. Clarke ; and in later Diets. 

Grallic (grse'lik), <z. Omith. rave. gj-all-se 
stilts +-10.] Of or pertaining to the Grallse or 
wading birds. 

1828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Gralline (gixe'Uin), a. Omith. [f. L. gvalUte 
stilts + -INE.] « Grallio. 

2888 Nature 20 Dec. 180/1 The large order of the Charadrh 
ornithes has split into aquatic and gralline types. 

G^alloca (gr^e-Vx)? -00k. [a. Gael. 

grealach intestines.] The viscera of a dead deer. 

1882 Ogilvie, Grallock. x886 Walsjngham & Payne- 
Gallwey Shooting (Badm. Libr.) II. iii. 93 The gralloch 
showed nothing but clover and grass. 

Grallocll (grce*l^x)> Also 9 garlock, gral- 
lock, gruUocli. [f. prec.] irans. To disembowel 
(properly, a deer). 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 313 Having flayed and 
garlocked the elk. he cut off one of its haunches. 1863 
OuiDA Held in Bondage (1870) 55 We think no toil or 
trouble too great to hear the ping of the bullet, and see the 
deer grallocked at last. 2894 Sir J. D. Astley 50 Y. my 
Life I. 297 We had to gralloch our pig ourselves, for the 
natives would not touch them. 

Hence GraTloched ppl. a. 

1897 Outing (XJ. S.) XXIX. 440/1 We bore our gralloched 
game, .on double shoulder poles. 

Gram^ (grsem). Also 8 gramm. [ad. Pg. 
p'do (formerly sometimes mitten grant) :~-L. gra- 
num Grain.] The chick-pea, a kind of vetch, 
Cicer arietinum. Sometimes called Bengal grant. 
The name is extended to any kind of pulse used 
as food for horses. 

1702 in J.T. Wheeler ^/<T<fr<iJ Old. Ti/ne{iS6x) II. 10 Their 
allowance three times a week is but a quart of rice and 
gram together for five men a day. 1732 Pike in P/iil. 
Trans. XXXVII. 231 Boil a Peck of Gramm . . to a Jelly. 
1879 Mrs. a. E. James Ind. Hottseh. Managem. 71 Your 
stock of gram should be kept in a large tin-lined chest 
or box. 

b. atlrib.y ss%grani‘bready ’contract, -field \ gram- 
fed ppl. a. 

1799 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1844) I. 47 You men- 
tioned some time ago that Purneah would bid for the gram 
contract when it was offered. 1849 Sir C. Napier in Life 
(1857) IV. 201 A man . .with a self-sufficient idea, that no one 
‘ can know India’ except through long experience of brandy, 
champagne, gram-fed [printed grain-fed] mutton, cheroots 
and hookahs. 1869 E. A. Parkes Praci. Hygiene (ed.3) 
22S Gram bread or cakes have been occasionally used in 
India for Europeans. x88o G. Aberigh-Mackay Tour Sir 
Ati Baba 127 All the gram-fed secretaries and most of the 
alcoholic chiefs were there. 

Gram 2 : see Gramme. 

Gram, obs. form of Grame 'j^.; var. Grame a. 


•‘gram (gnem), repr* (chiefly) Gr. ypappm some- 
thing written, letter (of the alphabet). The older 
Eng. sbs. with this ending fall into three classes : 

(1) adaptations of actual or assumable Gr. sbs. 

in -7pa/t;ia, derived from vbs. f. prep. + ypd<pav 
to write, and expressing the result of the action of 
the verb, as anagram, diagram, epigram, para- 
gram, program (usii. in Fr. programing) ; 

(2) compounds of a Gr. sb. with ypdfifia, f. legiti- 
mately assumable Gr. types, as chronogram, and 
(later) ideogram, logogram ; (3) compounds of a 
numeral with ypdftpa, or more frequently with 
ypanfvq line, of which the Gr. type, where one 
exists, is a neut. adj. in -ypafiftor, as monogram, 
hexagi’am, pentagram. (Yet a fourth kind of for- 
mation has one example in Lipogram.) In the 
year 1857 the need for a shorter term for ‘tele- 
graphic message * was supplied by the introduction 
oi telegram (previously proposed in 1852), which 
violates Gr. analogy, as an adv. like T$\e could not 
correctly form a compound Avith a vb. or sb., but 
which was found so convenient that it quickly be- 
came established, and has been adopted into several 
foreign langs. Later formations suggested by this 
Avord are the hybrids cablegram for ‘ cable tele- 
gram pistolgram for an instantaneous photograph. 
Another recent formation, also suggested by tele- 
gram, but not open to the same objection, is pho- 
nogram for the record of sound made by the 
phonograph. In the denominations of Aveight in 
the metric system, decagram{ine, kilogram{nie, etc., 
-g}‘am(me is the Avord Gram, Gramme. 

Grama, gramma (grama, grxma'i. See 
Gama grass, [a. Sp. grama a sort of grass.] 
A name for several Ioav pasture grasses abundant 
in the western and south-western United States, 
esp. Bottleloua oligostachya. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xix, Our horses refreshed 
themselves on the ‘grama ’ that grew luxuriantly around. 

atirib. and Comb. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxvi. 
194 There the grama grass Is longer and more luxuriant. 
1887 F. Francis Jr. Saddle Mocassin xu. 230 The dry 
crowsfoot gramma grass that clothed the country'. Ibid. 
.xlii. 249 The gramma-carpeted foot-hills and plateaux of the 
Sierra Madre. 

Gramaire, obs. form of Grasimar. 
Gramarcy, obs. form of Gramercy. 

Gramari- : see Gramm-. 

Gvamarye (gr«*mari). Ohs. exc. arch. Also 
4 grammarie, 5 gramery, -ory, 9 gramarie, 
-ary, granjmary(e, gramowrie. [a. OF, *gra- 
marye ; see Gramsiar.] 
fl. Grammar; learning in general. Obs. 
c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 183 Therinne was paint , . eke alls 
the seven ars The first so was grammarie. c 1460 Toxvneley 
Myst, xii. 242 Yee speke all by clerge.,CoAvth ye by youre 
gramery reche vs a drynk, I shuld be more mery. Ibid. 
XXX, 253, I se thou can of gramory and som what of arte. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 162/2 Gramery, ^aw<T//<:^. 

2 , Occult learning, magic, necromancy. Revived 
in literary use by Scott. 

For the connexion between senses i and 2 see quot. 1870 
(cf. Glamour, and F. grimoire). 

c 1470 K. Estmere 144 in Percy Peliq., My mother was a 
westerne woman, And learned in gramaty’e. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr. iii. xi, Whate'er he did of gramarye Was 
always done maliciously. 183* J. P. Kennedy Swallow B. 
XXX. (i86o) 298 It was like casting a spell of ‘gramarie’ over 
his opponents, 1870 Lowell Among my Bbs. Ser. 1. (1873) 
96 All learning fell under suspicion, till at length the very 
grammar itself . . gave to English the word gramaiy\ 1883 
Century Mag. XXVII. 203 All white from head to foot, as 
if bleached by some strange gramarye. 

Gramaryen, -one, -oun, obs. ff. Grammarian. 
Gramash (gram®*/). Also 8 gramashen, 9 
gramoche. [Sc. var. Gamash.] =GAMA8n. 

i68x CoLViL Whigs Supplic, (1751) 24 He had on each leg 
a gramash. 18x3 E. Picken Poems I. 12^ I’ve guid 
gramashens worn mysel’. 1816 Scott Old Mart. 1, Gramoches 
or leggins, made of thick black cloth, completed his equip- 
ment. 1862 Hislop Prov. Scot. 163 Put your shanks m 
your thanks and mak gude gramashes o’ them. 

i* Grailiaxiilffe*re* Obs.'~* grant man- 

gier great meal.] A great meal. 

Not from the orig. Fr., which has ‘do j'ou think you can 
eat up all the pagans by yourselves?’ 

c 1400 Po7vtafid ^ 0 . 1052 Charles vdth his stronge powere 
Schall ihynk this a grele gramaungere. 

Grame (gr^m), sb. Obs. exc, arch. Forms : 
a. 1-2 grama, 4-6 gram, (4 graim, 6 gramm), 
3- grame. 2-4 grome. [OE. grama, re- 
lated to gram Grame a. Cf. Greme sb.'] 
f 1 . Anger, wrath, ire. Obs. 

‘ a, c 1000 jElfric Gen. xix. 25 God towearp J?a_swa mid 
graman bur^ — Hojn. II. 120 Wei hi sind Dere 
gehatene fortian oe hi sind fram graman ^enerode. <1 1175 
Coit, Horn, 223 pa nam he mulcene gramen and andan 
to San mannum. <i 1300 Cursor M. 2423 pe king was radd 
for godds gram, e 1380 Sir Fertnnb. 590 Olyuere stert vp 
hoi & sound ; & spekek til him wj’k grame. c 1430 Syr 
Tryam. 1223 Hyt J'S grete schame On a hors to wr^e thy 
grame ! 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. 220 Out on sic gram 
1 will haue na repreiC 1621 Ainsworth Annot. Ps, ii. 5 
Grame, grimnesse or fiercenesse of countenance. 


p. a 1225 fuliana 26 he reue rudnede ant o grome grede. 
cry^Passhn our Lora 72 in O. E.Misc. 39 peG}'^vcs..|’€^‘ 
of hi hedde grome. c 1325 Boify ^ Soul 70 Mid Codes grom. 
2 . Grief, sorrow ; harm. In pi. Troubles, 
o. ciooo3’<i.r. Leechd. 111.2X2 iEppla gaderian graman 
geltacnao], c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 67 Mid te bitere grame 
kat alle Simfulle men schule l»olen on domes dat. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8405 He is wis and o redi tung I>at neuer serued 
grefe ne grame. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiv. 4 pat . . he 
dtde to his neghburgh iuel ne gram. 1480 Robt. Dezyll 44 
. That valyaunt knyght am I That saved youe thre tymes fro 
grame. 1513 Douglas jEneis iv. Prol. 161 All 3our solace 
sail returne in gram, ’la 1548 Smyth Dame 218 in Hazl, 

H. P. P. III. 209 Age doth me mvche grame. 1597 N, 
Mother's Blessing E6, Gif thou haue an euill name It \riU 
tume the to grame. 1865 Swinburne Masgtie Q. Bersabe 
114 By Termagaunt that maketh grame. 1872 Rossetti 
Staff f( Scrip Poems (ed. 6) 49 God^ strength shall be my 
trust, Fall it to good or grame 'Tis in his name. 

riros Lay. 1435 Je doS kan kinge muchel scome: per 
fore 5e sculen ban grome. c 1275 Sinners Bc^vare 335 in 0 . E. 
Misc. 83 pu vs hauest jwroht pesschomeAnd alJe pene eebe 
grome. c 1306 Pot. (Camden) zip Oure wajour turncth 
us to grome, 

+ Grame, a. Obs. Forms : a. i gram, 3 Onn. 
gramm, 3-5 gram, 4- grame. I 3 . i, 3 grom. 
[OE. gram, gi'pm — OHG., OS. gram, Oi^.gram-r, 
f. Tent, root ^gvam-, grem- : see Grim.] a. 
Angry ; vexed ; furious, iransf. of heat : Fierce, 
b. Grieved, sorrowful. 

a. Beo7oulf(Z.) 778 pair pa graman wunnon. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt, xxvi. 10 Hwi synt ge grame (Vulg. motesti] 
kysum wife? c 1200 Ormin 7x45 Mahkew,.se33k. -halt latt 
unnf<ele Herode king Wass gramm & grill. <r 1250 Gen. 4 
Ex. 1228 Bi Se desert a-wei che nam, In ard weie and hete 
gram. ^'1275 Lay. 24774 pe he gretep niid hisgrame wordes. 
<;x3oo Havelokz^6^ God was him gram. ^1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (x8io) 106 Hir dede dos him fulle gram. <7x440 
Gaw. 4 Gol. 471 To greif thair gomys gramest that wer, 1560 
Proude Wyues Pater nosier xpo in Hazl. E, P. P, IV. x6o 
Forbere your husbonde whan he is grame. 

C893 K. ^Elfbed Oros, 11. iv. § 6 He swa grom wearS on 
his mode, a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 992 Hweper is beiere of 
twere twom, That mon beo blijje oper grom. 

2 . absol. as sb. pi. Devils. [So OS. gramon, 
ON. gramer.] 

e^^^s Lamb. Horn. 103 He..maceS of cristes leoman 
heoranna [read horena] leoman and of godes husa gromena 
wuniunge. 

t Grame, v. Obs. Forms: a. 3 gramie(n, 3- 
grame. /3.3gromien. [f.GRAME<r. Cf.GREMEZ'.] 

I . impers. as in {If) gi^ames me : I am grieved, 
vexed, displeased, in distress. 

a, cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 69 Panne ne parf us no'Stt 
gramien, ne shamlen. c 1275 Lav. 25226 Fol sore ous may 
sarnie and wel sore gramie. c Sir Ferumb. 691 Oper 

weys pee schalgrame. X4.. Pilerim'sSea Koy. (E.E.T.S.) 

2. 3 Many a man hit gramys, When they begyn to sayle. 

fi. CZ205 Lav. 25216 Ful swISe us mtei scomien : and ful 
swi5e us msei gromien. <x 1225 L^. Kaih. 2075 pe king 
walde weden, swa him gromede wi3nam, 

2 . intr. To be vexed or displeased ; to fret. 

a, a 1300 Cursor M. 17836 (Gott.) Wid hair hertisgun pai 
grame. 1309 Lancl. Rich. Redeles Prol. 41, I wolde be 
gladde pat his gost myjte. .grame if it greued him. a 1420 
Hoccleve Min, Poems Stif stande in bat & yee 

shuln greeue & grame. 1526 S kllton Magny/. 1864 The 
crane and the curlews thereat gan to grame. 

p. a 1225 fulitintt 66 pe reue gromede pat he grispatede 
a3ein pet wod he walde iwurSen. 

3 . trails. To anger, grieve, vex. 

<7x320 R. Brunne ^/^<fxY. 548 And for a lytyl wurde pou 
wylt men grame. tf^x3So Barlant 4 (Bodl. MS.) 908 
p^Et pu me hast gramyd pin hert au^t be sor. c 1450 Coi\ 
Myst. (Sh.aks. Soc.) 27 Gret schame it is us nakyd to se, Our 
lord God thus to grame. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
348 pan may pe sewere his lord serue & neylhur of yow be 
gramed. 

Hence f Gra*ming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
ctvjsLamb. Horn. 33 A per [in helle] is waning and gram- 
ing and tohen grisbating. f 1205 Lay. 6127 pa seide Gud- 
lakes sune mid gromiende speche, ^if [etc.]. 

Grameer, obs. form of Grammar. 
tGra’iaely, a. Obs. Forms: i grani(u)lio, 

3 gromelich. [OE. gram(ti)lk, i. gram, grama 
(see Geame a. .snd ri.) + -lie -lt ■.] Wrathful. 

cxooo iELFRic fudges iv. 2 He big pa belmhte sumum 
gramulican cininge. <1x225 St. il/<Tr//m9 Vnsehelichegodd 
..hwaswrefiSe is swa gromelich p«ct helle ware ant heouencs 
ant alle ewike pinges ewakieS per ajeines. 

tGramely, adv. Obs. Also I gramlfce, 5 
gramly. [OE. gramlice, f. gram Grame a. -f 
-lice -ly 2.] Angrily, furiousl)', grievously. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. Ixxvii, 20 Hi. .gramlice be Code sprrecan. 
e X450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1037 pe childe was gr-eued and 
gramly grett. 

Gramenite (gr^^-mensit). Min. [ad, G. gra- 
meiiii (f. L. gi'dmen grass). Named by Krantr 
in 1857.] A grass-green variety of chloropal. 

X858 Amer. yml. Sci. Ser. n. XXVI.^ 351 Gramenite 
comes, .from Menzenberg in the Siebengebirge. x868 Dan.v 
Min. 461 Gramenite has a grass-green color. 

Qramenivorous : see Gkamin-. 

Gramer, obs. form of Gbasisi.mi. 

Gramercy (gramSusi), int. phr. Obs. exc. arch. 
Forms : 4, 6 grand, graxuit(e mercy, (4 grant 
merci, -y, gromercy, 4-5 gramarcy), -erci, 5 
gray mercy, gremercy, gromersy, (-essye, 
-esty), 5-6 gramercye, (6 garmercye, gram- 
mercie), 6-7 gramerci©> (7 g^rammorcy, 'j-‘S 


GBAMERCY. 

gra’meroy, gran meroe), 4- grameroy. PI. 6 
gram(m)ercies, -sies, 7 grameroyes, 8 gray 
mercies, [a. OF. grant merci ; grant great (see 
Gbaud a.) + merci : see Meboa’. 

'rhe primary sense of merci was * reward, favour gained by 
merit’ ; hence merci originally meant ‘ may God re- 

ward you greatly': cf. God-a-mercy. Hoitifiranl merci trad 
without the adj. came to be used inlerjeciionally = 

‘ thanks’, in wbichuse the shorter form survives in mod. Fr.) 
i. s= Thanks ; thank you. Formerly also in pi. 
Qm'sX.for,'\ of. 

13.. Coer He L. 1371 Quod the kyng: ‘Frendes, grp- 
mercy !’ 0x330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 145 Philip.. Said 
often grant mercy. 1390 Gower Con/i HI. 317 She saith : 
Graunt mercy, !eve sir. a 1400 Ocioitinn 1291 Graunt marcy, 
my lord the kyng. C1420 Sir AvtaHace (Camd.) lii, The 
king .. bedc, * Gromersy, gentulle kny3te!' (1x440 Sir 
JJegrev. 785 'Maydame', sche seid, ‘ gramercy_ Of thi grct 
cortesy'. ?x 507 Communyc. (W. de W.) C iij, Graunle 
mercy lesu croppe and rote Of al frensshypp. 15^3 Foxe 
A. ff M. 734/1 Winchester, Winchester, grand mercy for 
your wine. C1590 Greene Fr. Bacon iii. 88 Gramercie.s 
Peggy look forme ere long. X59^ True Tra^. Rich. JJIt 
67 Richmond, gramercies for thy kinde good newes. xsgS-^ 
Forde Parismus 1. (1661) 187 Gramercies, quoth he, for thy 
good will, 1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 69 Gramercies good 
Foole : How does your Mistrisf 1691 Ray Creation y. 
(1704) 438 Grammercy, Socrates, that is good Counsel in- 
deed. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe vi, Gramercy for thy caution. 
1842 Barham Ingol. Leg-. Ser. 11. Neii Cook^ Gramercy for 
ihy benison J 

fb. IndirectlyfVi'vCddat.ol or instrument 
(later with ; = Thanks /(?; by the instrumentality 
of. So, proverbially, Gramercy horse! (app. an 
allusion to the story quoted s.v. God-a-mebcy). Obs, 
X426 Paston Lett, No. 7 I. 26 Evere gremercy God, and 
ye. c X450 Lonelich Grail lii. 737 Gromesty God and 
that good Man. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. vii. 248 
To the whiche thing god gramercy the kynge of fraunce 
..bathe wel aduysed. 1591 Hahington Orl. Fur. xxxvi. 
liv, Though the shield brake not, gramercy charme, c 1640 
Wilson Inconstant LaHie ii. iv. (18x4) 45 Hce’s gon. Gra- 
mercy, horse I 17x3 Rowe Lady fane Grey ttr. i. (1720) 
43 They have confin’d me long, Gra’mercy to their Good- 
ness, Pris'ner here, a 1734 North Exam, i. ii. § X40 Gran 
Merce to his Authors the Libellers of that Time. 

2 . ? Used as an exclamation of surprise or sudden 
feeling ; = ‘ mercy on us ! ’ 

Johnson, 1753, who regards the word as shortened from 
grant me mercy^ gives this as the only application of the 
word ; but both his c.\amples belong to sense x. The 
quots. from Hcywood and Ross seem to show that the 
word was sometimes actually used as Johnson says ; but 
the instances in 39th c. may be merely based on his e.x- 
planation. 

1607 Hcynvood JP'om. killed vj. Kindnesse (1617) A 3 b, 
Gramercies brother, wrought her too’t already, 1624 — 
Captives iv. i. in Bullen O. PL IV, Gramercye.s, I in truth 
much suffered for thee, Knowing how rashly thou exposd 
thyself To such a turbulent sea. 1768 Ross Helenore 24 
Gray-mercies she replies, but I maun gang. 1798 Cole- 
ridge Anc. Mariner m, Gramercy 1 they for joy did grin. 
1843 Lytton Last Barons i. v, Gramercy, it seems that there 
is nothing which better stirs a man's appetite than a sick 
bed. 

'f* 3 . quasi-4^. The salutation ‘ thanks’ or ‘ thank 
you*. Hence in phrases, as IVortk gramercy^ 
worth giving thanks for, of some value or impor- 
tance. No gramercy, no occasion for deserving 
thanks; no special merit; similarly, JVhat gra- 
mercy ? For gramercy : for a ‘ thank-you ’ ; for 
nothing or next to nothing; gratis, (Cf. God-a- 
MERCY^a.) Obs. 

^ C148S Dighy Mysi. (1882! iv. 410 Is this theire gramercy? 
is this theire reward? 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV (1809! 530 
The Kyng . . sendeth to you great gramercies. 2548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Mark viii. 57 Suche a one as loketh for 
summe thankes or gramercies. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 
Peter 7 But what garmercye were it, yf you suffre whan 
you are buffetted for naughtyp doinges? 1351 Robinson tr. 
Alore’s Utop. (Arb.) 121 Payinge very lytle for them, yea 
mooste commonlye gettynge them for gramcrcye. 1572 
Gascoigne 100 Flcnvers 274 The Ladies all saluted him & 
he gaue them the gramercy. 1576 Holinshed Chron. III. 56 
Rendering to himand his armie a thousand graniersies. 1578 
Timme Caluine on Gen. 279 It was no gramercle to him, that 
his wife's honesty was not put in hazard. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 966 He made Corn to be distributed to the 
PeopJeat a verymeau price to some, and for gramercy to the 
poor.^ 1581 Mulcasteu Positions xxxix. (1887) 219 Where 
desire to do good, and good for gramercie be the true ends of 
most honour, a x6ro Healey Epictetus' dian. xvii. (1636) 21 
Nothing is gotten for gramercy. 1624 Bp. R. Mountacu 
Gagg 153 Workes^ of compulsion are not worth Gramercy. 
X641 Milton Antmadv. ii, Wks. 1738 I. 84 So have we our 
several Psalms for several occasions, without gramercy to 
your Liturgy. 1641 Brome Jcnnall Crete iv. ii. No Ladie.s 
live such lives. Mer. Some few, upon necessity, perhaps, 
But that’s not worth grammercy. 1643 Sm T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 37, I cannot relate the history of my life, .with 
a..baregramercytomy starres. 1644 Milton (Arb.) 

SI What grammercy to be sober, just, or continent i a 1670 
Hacket Abp. IViiiiams i. (1692) 174 The Duke returned 
him no Gra-mercy, being resolute to out-face Envy. 

Qramere, -ery, obs. ff. Guajimau, Giiamarye. 
Graminaceotis (grxminci’Jns), a. [f/L.^-d- 
min-, p‘dmen grass + -aceous.] s= Gramineous. 

1847 in Craig, 1871-* Cassells Techn. Educ. II. 231/1 
N/trogenous m.Tnurcs are more peculiarly adapted for gra- 
ininaceous plants, such as the meadow-grasses and the 
cereals. . 1898 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Romance Canvas Tenvn 
viii. 104 So they [sheep] roamed unattended , . enjoying 
abundant food and water with perfect immunity from the 
graminaceous scourge [.1 .spiked gras.sj. 
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+ Gramiue. Her. Obs. [ad. L. grdmiueus : 
see Gramineous.} Of grass. Only in garland 
gramine [tr. L. corona praminecd). 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 96b, The field is of the 
Diamond, an Helmet Pearic, ensigned with a Garlande 
praminc. i6ro Ghillim Heraldry tv, xvi. (1660) 347 Vet 
IS the .same Garland Grnmine..most honourable and noble. 

Gramineal (grami'nfal), a. [f. as next + 
-AL.] = next. 

1658 Phillips, Gram£tteotis,orGrai/tineal,gi::iss\e or made 
of grasse. Whence in later Diets. 

Gramineous (gr«*mi‘n/'ds), a. [ad. L. grd- 
mine-tts [f. grdmin-t grdmen grass) + -ous.] Of 
or pertaining to grass; lesembling grass; grassy; 
spec, belonging to the N.O. Graminex. 

x6s8 [see GraminealJ. xd68 Wilkins Real Char. 73 
Gramineous Plants not med by men for Food, may bedistn- 
buted into such as are more properly called Grasses [etc.]. 
* 75 ® G. Hughes Barbadoes 169 From the top rises a long 
gramineous spike. i88x Elwes ir. A. de S, Pinto's Hozo / 
crossed A/r. I. v. roi It flows through vast plains, slightly 
undulated and clothed with gramineous plants. 

Hence Qrami'neousnesa. 1727 in Bailey vol. II, 
Graminiferous (giceminrferss), a. [f, mod. 
assumed L. ^grdminifer (f. L. gramin-, grdmen 
grass + fer bearing) + -ous.] Hearing or pro- 
ducing grass. 

2834 Mrs. SoMF.RvtLLE Connect. Phys.Sci.xwi. (1849) 294 
The graminiferous plains of South America, 

Chramin^olious (grjeminifi^u'liss), a. [f. 
'Ll. grdminii)- (see prec.)-j- foli'tun a leaf + -OUS.] 
Having leaves resembling tliosc of grass. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II ; and in mod. Diets. 
Giamiuifbimi (gramrnifpjm), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -(i)fou3i.J Having the form of grass; resem- 
bling grass. In mod. Diets. 

Gramizdvorous (grremini*v6ras), a. Also S 
gramen-. [f. mod.!., grdminivor-tts (f. L. grdmtn-, 
grdmen grass + ‘{i)vomts devouring) -f* -OUS.] Eat- 
ing or feeding on grass. 

*739 S. Sharp Surgery xxlx. 168 The gramenivorous kind 
(of Brutes]. 2746 R. James Inirod. Mouffet's Heattli's Im^ 
prov. 43 Graminivorous Animals. 2785 J. Douglas Antig. 
Earth 7 An animal that is both grameniverous and carni- 
verous. 2840 Arnold in Stanley Life «j 844) II. App. C. 
422 The graminivorous (animals) become so numerous as to 
eat up .ill the young trees. 2873 E. Smith Foods J02 Rook- 
pie , . has a fulness and lusciousness of flavour which excels 
aiw dish of graminivorous birds. 

Grammology (gramin/j-lodji). [f. L. gra~ 
min- (see prec.) + -(o)loct.] The science of 
grasses ; a treatise on grasses. In some mod. Diets, 
Gvamino'se, a. graminos-us 

grassy, f. grdmitt- gramen grass : see -OSE.] = 
GraMINOOS. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

+ Gramiiio'sotis, a. Oh.-^ [f. L. grSmiim- 
us f. gramin-, gramen grass + -oos.] =next. 

2623 in CoCKERAM. 

Graminous (grse'minos), a. 7 Obs. [nd. L. 
grdmindsus •. see prec. and -OUS.] a. Covered 
with grass ; grassy, b. = Gramineous. 

1659 D, Pell Impr. Sea 422 AH manner of vermine lye 
very much couchant in every field, and graminou.? phice. 
2769 E. Bancroft Nat, Hist. Guiana 54 Ginger. .From Its 
stalk [rise] several long narrow graminous leaves. 1798 
in Spirit Publ. ynils. (1799) II. 152 The cow had discharged 
her graminous digestion in a verj' ludicrous abundance. 
i8xt J. Pinkerton Pe/m/. II, Introd. 12 Silex. .found in the 
straw of graminous plants. 

Qramly, variant of Gramely adv. Obs. 
i* Gramm. Obs. rarer-', [ad, Gr. ipaypta in 
same sense.] What is written ; a phrase. 

2647 Ward Simp. Ccblcr {iltle-p.) This is no time to 
feare Apelles gramm ; Ne sutor guidetn ultra crepidam. 

Gramm, Gramma, vars. Guame, Grama. 
Grammalogue (gnc*malpg). Shorthand, [f. 
Gr. ypayfw. + Ad7ojword; cl.analogite, catalogue.'] 
A word represented by a single sign ; also, a Tetter 
or character representing a word (more correctly 
called Logogram). 

184s I. P1T.MAN Manual Phonogr. § 30 (ed. 7) 19 Gram- 
malogue, a letter-word; a word represented by a logogram, 
2857 Ibid. I 137 (ed. jo) 50 The positions of the grainmn- 
logues, above, on, and through the line, are determined by 
their voweU. Social Set, Aez'. Mar,224 Grammalogues 

and phraseology are rather freely employed. 2892 Pall 
Jl/altG. 3 Oct. 7/2 Contractions and *grammalogues ’ had to 
be devised by each man for himself. 

Grammar (grre-mai), sb. Forms ; 4-5 gram- 
(m)ere, 4-6 gramer, 4-7 grammer, (4 gra- 
iiiaire, 5 gramayre, -eor), 6- grammar, [ad. 
OF. gramaire , grammaire), an irregular semi- 
popular adoption (for the form of which cf. OF. 
niire repr. L. medicum, artiniaire repr. L. ariem 
magicam or mathematicani) oiL, grammafica, ad, 
Gr. ypanfiQ.TiKrf (scil. tcx*'*? fem. of ypapfta- 
rticQ% adj., of or pertaining to letters or literature, 
f. ypd^fiaTa letters, literature, pi. of ypayya letter, 
tvritten mark, f. root of ypd<pav to write. Cf. Pr. 
gramaira (prob. from Fr,). Old Fr. bad also a 
learned adoption of the L. word, gramatique, 
parallel with Sp. gramdtica, Pg., It. grammatica, 
G. grammatik, ^Yelsh gramadeg. 


GRAM-MAR, 

In classical Gr. and L. the word denoted the methodical 
study of literature (=* philology * in the widest modern 
sense’, including textual and asthetic criticism, investiga- 
tion of literary history and antiquities, explanation of 
allusions, etc., besides the study of the Greek, and Latin 
languages. Post-clasri^lly, grammaiica came to be re- 
stricted to the linguistic portion of this discipline, and 
eventually to ‘grammar’ in the mod. sense. In the Middle 
•Ages, grammatica and its Rom. fornts chiefly meant the 
knowledge or study of Latin, and were hence often used as 
synonymous with learning in general, the knowledge pecu- 
liar to the learned class. As this was popularly supposed 
to include magic and astrology, the OF. gramaire was 
sometimes^ used as^ a name for these occult sciences. In 
these applications it still survives in certain corrupt forms, 
E. gritnoire, Eng. Glamour, Gramarve.] 

1 . That department of the study of a language 
which deals with its inflexional forms or other 
means of indicating the relations of words in the 
sentence, and with the .rules for employing these 
in accordance with established usage; usually 
including also the department which deals with 
the phonetic system of the language and the prin- 
ciples of its representation in writing. Often pre- 
ceded by an adj. designating the language referred 
to, as in Latin, English, French grammar. 

In early Eng. use grammar meant only Latin grammar, 
as Latin was the only language that was taught gramma- 
tically. In the a6ih c. there are some traces of a perception 
that the word might have an extended application to 
other languages (cf. quot. 2530 under Grammatical j) ; but 
it was not before the X7ib c. that it became so completely a 
generic term that there was any need to speak explicitly of 
'Latin grammar'. Ben Jonson's book, written ci6co, was 
app. the first to treat of ‘English grammar'under that name. 

As above defined, grammar is a body of statements of 
fact— a ‘ science ' ; but a large portion of it may be riewed 
as consisting of rules for practice, and so as forming an 
‘art*. Ihe old-fashioned definition of grammar as ‘ the 
art of speaking and writing a language correctly' is from 
the modern point of view in one respect too narrow, becaase 
it applies only to a portion of this branch of study; in 
another respect it is too wide, and was so even from the 
older point of view, because many questions of ‘ correctness ’ 
in language were recognized as outside the province of 
grammar : c, g. the use of a word in a wrong sense, or a bad 
pronunciation or spelling, would not have been called a 
grammatical mistake. At the same time, it was and is 
cusiomarj’, on grounds of convenience, for books profes- 
sedly treating of grammar to include more or less informa- 
tion on points not strictly belonging to the subject. ^ 

Until a not very distant date, Grammar was divided by 
Eng. writers (following the precedent of Latin grammarians) 
into Orthography, Etymology', Syntax, and Prosody, to 
which Orthoepy was added by some authors. All these 
terms (except Syntax) were used more or less inaccurately 
(see the several words). The division now usual is that into 
Phonology, treating of the sounds used in the language, 
Accidence, of the infle.vional forms or equivalent combina- 
tions, and Syntax, of the .structure of semencesj the 
branch of grammar dealing with the functions of the alpha- 
betic letters is usually treated along with the phonology. 

2362 Lan’CL. P. Pi. A. XI, 131 Gramer for gurles, I 
furste to write. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv». m* 
(1495) 604 Holy wrytte wol not al way_ be subset to the 
rules of gramer, c 1400 Lanfratic's Cirurg 8 He musie 
studie..in gramer, jjRt he speke congruliche. 1485 Ca.vtoN 
Chas. Gt. 29 After that Charles W’as Instructe in gTama>Te 
& other scyences. 2577 tr. Bullittgers Decades (iSSri Jo* 
Dionysius .. set vp a schoole and taught children their 
Grammer. x6o$ Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xvi. § 4 (1873) 16® 
Concerning speech and words, the consideration of them 
hath produced the science of Grammar. 1619 Fotherby 
Atheom. 11. xili. § 1 (1622)346 The natural!, and. .homo- 
geneall parts of Grammer, be two, Orthology, and Ortho- 
graphy. i6io Granger Div, Logike 8 'J'hat part of every 
proposition that goeth afore in reason.. is the Theme.. In 
grammar it is called the nominative case, a 1637 B. Jonson 
Eng. Gram. i. i. (1640) 35 Grammar is the art of true and 
well .speaking a Language : and writing i.s but an Accident. 
2669 Milton Acced. Gram, (1847)457 Latin Grammar is the 
Art of right understanding, speaking or writing Latin. 174* 

Watts /;///^ r(W/.iT/rVfft'x.\'. Wks. (1813) 164 Grammar is nothing 
el.se but rule.s and observations drawn from the common 
speech of mankind in their several language.s. 2752 Hu.mk 
Ess, Treat. (1777) I. 95 Men .. had no relish for .the 
seemingly minute observations of grammar and criticism. 
/2_2774 Pearce Serm. I. xil. 250 If a man, who professes 
himself a master of grammar, is always found to be speak- 
ing improperly. 2824 L. Murray Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) 25 
English grammar is the art of speaking and writing the 
English language ivith propriety. x86g FAFUAnFnM.S/eefh 
iv, J20 Grammar consists in accidence, syntax and analysis. 

iransf 2644 Bulwer Chiron, Amongst which Grammars 
by gestures, the postures of the Fingers. . have been conirwcd 
into an Alphabet. 2678 Cudwortii Jntell. Syst. 5 1 ^*^ 
who are skilled in the Grammar of the Heavens may be 
able from the several Configurations of the Stars, as U 
were Letters to spell out future Events.’ 

b. General, Philosophical or Universal Gram- 
mar: the science which analyses those distinctions m 
thought which it is the purpose of grammatical 
forms more or less completel}^ to render in expres- 
sion, and which aims to furnish a scheme of classi- 
fication capable of including all the grammatical 
categories rccognizedinactuallanguagcs. Historical 
Grammar : the study of the historical development 
of the infle.xional forms and syntactical usages of 
a language. Comparative Grammar : the com- 
parative treatment of the phenomena of two or 
more related languages, with the object of deter- 
mining the nature and degree of their relationship- 
i75t Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 117 Thc«^ 
analysings or resolutions constitute what we call pliiioso- 
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phtcal or universal grammar 187a Morris Hist. Outlines 
Eng. Accid. i. § 4 b, Comparative Crammar informs us that 
the radical part of the verb \sloz> lor /;//*). iBgz Sweet 
Gram. i. § 6 General grammar (^philosophical grammar)., 
is. .concerned with the general principles which underlie the 
grammatical phenomena of all languages. 

2. A treatise or book on grammar. 

i530,Palsgr. Ei). Ded. v, Folowyng the order of Theo- 

dorus Gaza, in his j^ammer of the Greke tonge. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A, IV. ii. 23, I read it in the Grammer long 
agoe. CZ620 Hume Brit. yv«^«r(i865) 2 You wald cause 
the universities mak an Inglish grammar to repres the in- 
solencies of sik green heades. CX645 Howell Lett. v. 31 
You desired me lately to procure you D*". Davies Welsh 
Grammer. 1693 Dryden yuvenal p. Ixxxvj, We have yet 
no English Prosodia, not so much as a tolerable Dictionary, 
or a Grammar. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (18^1) 169 We 
are taught in common grammars that verbs active require 
an accusative. 1894 V. Henry {.title) A short comparative 
Grammar of English and German. 

iransf. zxiAJig. a 1617 P. Bayne Comm. Coloss. i. 16 (1634) 
82 The booke of the Creatures : though it be not so good as 
the Grammar of the Scripture which doth describe Him 
plainely, yet it is a good primmer for us to .spell in, 1836 
Emerson Nature, Language Wks. (Bohn) II. 152 Did 
it need ..this host of orbs in heaven, to furnish man with 
the dictionary and grammar of his municipal speech ? 1865 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 16 Ideas which do not come 
within the scope of the very limited natural grammar and 
dictionary of the deaf and dumb. 

3. An individual’s manner of using grammatical 
forms ; speech or writing judged as good or bad 
according as it conforms to or violates gram- 
matical rules ; also speech or writing that is 
correct according to those rules. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1598) 366 An answer farre out 
of all Grammer. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. xvi. 4 It was the 
Serpents grammar that first taught men to decline God in 
the plurall number. 1672 Dryden A lmanzor ii. Def. Epi- 
logue\l\is. 1883 IV. 231 The sense is here extremely per- 
plexed ; and I doubt the word they is false grammar, 
a 1700 — (J.), Varium et mutabite semper femina, is the 
sh.arpest satire that ever was made on woman ; for the ad- 
jectives are neuter, and animal must be understood to make 
them grammar. 1842 Macaulay G/. Ess. (1865) III. 
209 He had German enough to scold his servants . . but his 
ammar and pronunciation were extremely bad. 1855 — 
ist. Eng. IV. xviii, 245 The letter may still be read with 
all the original bad grammar and bad spelling. 

4. The phenomena which form the subject-matter 
of grammar ; the system of inflexions and syntac- 
tical usages characteristic of a language. 

' Languages not possessing an elaborate system of inflexions 
and concords are ohen said to have Mlttle '^or * no grammar.' 
This seems to have been partly the meaning of the reproach 
again.st the English language quoted by Sidney Afol. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 70, ‘ that it wanleth Grammer though it may also 
have meant that English had not been refined and improved, 
as the classic tongues were supposed -to have been, by the 
labours of grammarians. 

1846 Wrioht Ess. Mid. Ages I. i. 8 To know the gram- 
mar of a language it is necessary to know the reasons of the 
rammar. x86o Marsh Lect. Eng, Lang. i. 23 In English, 
aving no grammar, we have till lately possessed no gram- 
mars, and we still want a dictionary. z886 Douse Inirod. 

Prelim, ch. § 6 The distinctive features of Teutonic 
Grammar. 

+ 5. Used for Latin, or the Latin language. 
By grammar', in Latin. (Cf. Grammau-school.) 

ct-^zoSeuynSag. (W.) 106 He made the boke of Catoun 
clere. That esbigmyiig of gramere. ^cz46o Towneley Myst. 
xii. 387 Virgin in his poetre sayde in his verse, Even thus 
by gramere as I shall reher.se [a Lat. quot. follows]. 1532 
More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 723/1 In our owne time, of al 
that taught grammer in England, not one vnderstode y* 
latine tongue. 1546 Eng. Gilds (1870) 198 A scolemaster of 
Gramer. 1576 Gascoigne (.Arb.) 77 That grammar 

grudge not at our english tong Bycause it stands by Mono- 
syllaba And cannot be declind as others are. 

•f b. Scholarship generally, literature. 
c 1500 Melusine Ixil. 370 For as I fele & vnderstand by the 
Auctours of gramaire & phylosophye they repule, .this pre- 
sent hystorye for a true Cronykle & thinges of the fayry. 

6. transf. a. The fundamental principles or 
rules of an art or science, b. A book presenting 
these in methodical form. (Now rare; formerly 
common in the titles of books.) 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. 111. xlii. 185 Manly sports 
are the Grammer of Rlililary performance. 1792 A. Duncan 
Mariner's Chron. (18041 11 . 33 A small geographical gram- 
mar, 1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XIX. 551 It forms 
a most valuable grammar of antient geography. 1809 
J. Goldsmith {title) A brief Grammar of the Laws and 
Constitution of England. 1835 E. Newman {title) The 
Grammar of Entomology. 1836 O. Jones {title) Grammar 
of Ornament. 1870 J. H. Newman (^///^) An Essay in aid of 
a Grammar of Assent. 1882 W. Sharp Rossetti v. 315 Ike 
young poet may be said to have reached the platform of 
literary maturity while he was yet learning the gnammar of 
painting. 1894 Daily News 23 Nov. 7/1 He might . . have 
studied the pure grammar of his art for a longer time. 

7. attrib. and Comb.^ as grammar-book, •con- 
struction, -harning, -monger, -pamphlet, -pe- 
dant, -rule, -shop (humorous), -tree, -word. 
Also i* grammar-boy, a pupil at a grammar- 
school, a boy still learning his (Latin) grammar; 
i grammar-castle, ? humorously for a gr.immar- 

, school; grammar • child, ? = grammar - boy ', 
+ grammar-college, a school for teaching Latin 
attached to a college (cf. Glomerel, Glomeby) ; 
grammar-figure (see Figure sb. 22 ) ; grammar- 
grinding, instruction in grammar, pedantic in- 
struction generally (cf. gerund-grinding) ; gram- 


mar-lad grammar-hoy ; grammar - learning, 
t (a) the subjects taught in a grammar-school, 
Latin and Greek ; (^) the learning of grammar ; 
grammar-scholar =grammar-boy. 

1503 Etoy Wills (Camden) 229 Myn portoose and all my 
♦gramer bokys. 1578 Ascham Se/tolem. (Arb.) 27 Let the 
Master. .teach his Scholer, to ioyne theRewlcsoFhisGram- 
mer booke, with the examples of his present Ie.sson. 1820 W. 
CoBBETT Granmiar (1847) § 233 The loose and imperfect 
definitions of my grammar-book yielded me no clue to a 
disentanglement. 2590 Nashc PasguiCs Apol. i. C iij, A 
rodde for the *Grammer boy, he dootb nothing but wrangle 
about words. rt264i Bp. R. Montagu ( 1642)188 
For Grammar boyes know, that she (Cassandra] in love to 
virginitie, deceived Apollo her Suiter. 2895 Rashdall Univ. 
Europe I. v. §5. 482 It was only when the students were mere 
Grammar-boys that they were governed like schoolboys. 2670 
Kachard Cont. Clergy 14 Whose parts and improvements 
duely considered will scarce render them fit governours of 
a small *grauimar*castle. 2537 Order Hospiialls Gviij, 
Such a one of the *Grammer children as can redilest write. 
x886 WiLLis^Ss Clark Cambridge L Introd. 58 Bingham 
w« establishing his modest *grammar-coliege in connection 
with Clare Hall. 2605 Jas. I Sp. in last Session B iv, 
I did. .interpret . . some darke phrases therein, contrarj’ to 
the ordinary *Grammar construction of them. 2657 J* Smith 
Myst. Rhet. 176 Transposition is a ♦Grammar figure 
whereby one letter is put for another. 2898 Daily Nezvs 
3 Feb. (ilz The preliminary ♦grammar-grinding of the old 
method is enough to destroy love for the classics. 2644 
Milton Areop. (Arb.) 56 As if they^ were no more then the 
theam of a ♦Grammar lad under his Pedagogue. 2628 T. 
Spencer Logick 59 Aptnes vnto laughing, and ’Grammar- 
learning, is predicated of man. 270^ Load. Gas. No. 4533/3 
Persons of eminent Ability in teaching Grammar Learning. 
2845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iv. (ed- 2) 69 Our ambi- 
tion is to base all upon Grammar learning, 2833 J. C. Hare 
in Philol. Mus. II. 215 A ♦grammar monger's language 
would be like a sluggish monotonous canal. 2864 W. Cory 
Lett, ff yrnls. (2897' 114 After all 1 was to be nothing but 
a third-rate grammar-monger. 27x6 M. "D.KMi^sAthen. Brit. 
I. 23 The forementioned John Stanbrldge wrote also several 
♦Grammar- Pamphlets. 2726 Amherst Terrx Fit. xxxi. 165 
The tyranny of a school is nothing to the tyranny of a col- 
lege, nor the ♦grammar-pedant to the academical one. 2565 
Jewel Def. Apol. (i6ri) 625 Some Popes be so voide of 
Learning, that they vnderstand not the ♦Grammar Rules. 
2693 C. Dryden in D.*s ftwenal (1697) 282 Be sure he knows 
exactly Grammar-Rules. 2580 Sir R. Manwood in Boys 
Sandwich (1792) 224 note. There be not so many ’grammer- 
schollers as do furnish the school-house. 2634 Simeon Ashe 
Funeral Serm. 6 June (2636) 53 While he was a Grammar- 
Scholar, this calling he chose. 2774-82 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry (18401 1 1 , xxxv. «2 Grammar scholars, c 1836 Syd. 
Smith in Cornh. Mag. Feb. (2863) 224 You may call it an 
university, it will only be a ‘grammar-shop. 2693 Dryden 
yuvenal (1697) 146 Who climbs the ‘Grammar-Tree, dis- 
tinctly knows Where Noun, and Verb, and Participle grows. 
2685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 1 . 397 Metaphors and allegories 
and other ‘grammer words. 

Grammar (gn!e*m3i),v. (f. thesb.] i*a. 

intr. To discuss grammar. Obs.~~^ f b. irans. 
To ground in something as in the rudiments of 
grammar. Obs. c. To classify, as the parts of 
speech in grammar. 

2393 G. Harvey Pierces Supererog, Wks. (Grosarl)II. 246 
When I am belter grammered in the Accidents of his proper 
Idioiisme, a 1616 Beaum. Sc Fl. LawsofCandyw. i, Erot. 

I can, I doe, I will. Gons. She is in her Moods and her 
Tences: lie Gramer with you. And make a iriall howl 
can decline you. 2682 Bunvan Holy War 32 These two . . 
did much more Grammer and settle the common people in 
hurtful ways. 2883 R. H. Busk in A^. ff Q. Ser. vi. VIII. 51 
Groups of phenomena which have been gathered, and 
grammared, and ranged into sciences. 

Grammarian (gramee-rian). Forms: 4-5 
gramarien, 4-7 -ian, 5-6 -yen, (5 gramarion, 
-yone, -youn, grammaryon, 6 -yan, -yen, -ien), 
6- grammarian, [a. OF. gramarien (F, gram- 
mairien), f. gramaire Grammar : see -ian.] 

1 , One versed in the knowledge of grammar, or 
of language generally ; a philologist ; often signi- 
fying also a writer upon, or teacher of grammar, 
e 2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 376 Gramarlens and 
devynes. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rollsj V. 161 Donatus h.® 
gramarian. 24x2-20 Lydc. Chron. Troy 11, x, To sewe his 
style in my translation Worde by worde like the construc- 
tion After the nianer of gramariens. 1509 Barclay ShyP 
of Folys (1570) 105 The great Gramarians and pleasaunt 
Oratours. 2583 T. Watson Poems Ixviii. (Arb.) 104 Suidas 
mentioned an other Telephus, an excellent Grammarian of 
Pergamus. 2600 O. E. Rep. Libel 1. i. 9 Not vnlike hungrie 
Grammarians, that are descanting still of the calamitiej; of 
Troie, and yet see not their owne domesticall miseries. 
x643_ Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. ii, § 8 , 1 have scene a Gram- 
marian toure, and plume himselfe over a single line in 
Horace. 2682 Nevhx Plato Redtv. 123, I know some 
Criticks, who arc rather Grammarians th.an Lawyers, have 
made a distinction between elegerim and ctegero. <22704 
'T. Brown Sat. Antients (1730) 1 . 22 They have commented 
upon him like grammarians not philosophers.^ 2727-42 
Chambers Cycl. s,v., The denomination grammarian is, like 
that of critic, now frequently used as a term of reproach ; a 
mere grammarian ; a dry, plodding grammarian, etc. * 77 * 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 19 May, They serve only as excep- 
tions; which, in the grammarian’s phrase, confirm and 
prove a general canon, 179® White On bein^ con. 

fned at school iii, AH that arithmeticians know. Or stiff 
grammarians quaintly teach. x86i Hook Lives Abps. (1869) 

I, vii. 436 The homilies of Elfric the Grammarian. 1876 
Jas. Grant Burgh ScTu Scotl. n. xiii. 359 note. He educated 
a grammarian not inferior to himself. 

1 2 , A pupil engaged in the study of grammar ; 
a grammar-school boy. Obs. 

2372 Vestry Minutes St. Olavds, Soutktoark in Lett. Lit. 


Mat (Camden) 65 He should have twentye marks by the 
yere..to teache so many gramar)*ens as we think shall be 
found meet for the same. 2607 in Hist. Wakefield Gram. 

(1892)71 Because this schole is not ordained for pelties 
but for grammarians. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

2586 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. (1589) 119 Grammarian- 
Iik^ in order words significant to speake. 2833 Whewell 
in /lodhunter Acet. W.'s Wst'f. (1876) II. 376 The absurd 
injustice of our grammarian critics. 

Hence Gramma*rlanism [see -ism], the prin- 
ciples or practice of a grammarian. 

^ 2846 in Worcester, quotingC/i[r«/m«] OHse7Terl Hence 
m later Diets. 

Grammarie, obs. form of Gramaryz. 
t Grammarionr. Obs. [f. as prec. + -our, 
-OR.] « Grammarian i. 

2536 Bellenden Croft. Scot. (1821) I. 231 About this time 
w'ar mony clerkis profound in every science : as. .Donatus, 
gramariour; ..with mony otheris. 2597 Lowe Chirurg. 
(1634) 34 Speaking of Antioch mediciner, and Telephus 
grammariour. ^ 16x7 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1816) IV. 576/1 With 
he mansi.s, 5airdis, and croftis of the Canonist, ciuilist, 
mediciner, and grammarior. 

t Gra'mmarize, t'. Obs. rare^'^. [f. Gram- 
mar sb. -k -IZE.] trans. To give a certain gram- 
matical structure to. 

2746 W..H0RSLEY Fcol{iT^Z) 1 . 174 You find some modem 
Performances so exquisitely grammarised and pointed, and 
the Meaning so blinded and ob.scured, that one is at a -Loss 
to determine whether it Is Wrote in our own Language, or 
in Cj'pher. 

Grammarless (grEcmsiles), a. [f. Grammar 

sb, -f -LESS.] Having no grammar. 

1 . a. Of a language : Destitute of a system of 
grammatical forms, or of features susceptible of 
grammatical treatment, b. Of persons, speech, 
compositions : Showing ignorance of grammar. 

2823 Blackzv. Mag. XIV. 294 Miserable, bald, and even 
grammarless English is employed. 2868 Farrar in yml. 
Philology'(:i.Q. 2. 20 Chinese has been for thousands of j’cars 
monosyllabic and grammarless. 2892 Harper’s Mag. July 
220/x Ours is really a grammarless language. 1^2 Daily 
News 14 Feb. 5/1 Futile romances, tasteless, senseless, 
grammarless. 

2 . Having no book of grammar, nonce-use. 
iB^ Frasers Mag. L. 317 Battling, grammarless and 

dictionaryless, with a work in a strange idiom. 

Gra'mmar-scliool. A school for teaching 
grammar. 

1 , The name given in England to a class of 
schools, of which many of the English towns have 
one, founded in the 16th c. or earlier for the 
teaching of Latin, They have now become 
secondary schools of various degrees of import- 
ance, a few of them ranking little below the level 
of the ‘ public schools 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 51 At Alexandria he heeld 
a gramer scole. 2454 E. E. Wills (1882) 233 For to fynde 
to gramer scole my cosyn, his sone William. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 247, I Icrned two verses at grammer-s^ole. 2303 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI. iv. vii. 37 Thou hast most Iraiterously 
corrupted the youth of the Realme, in erecting a Grammar 
Schoole. 16x6 R. C. Times' Whistle Ii. B45 The foole 
Was never farther than the grammer schoole. 2(547 Eaws 
Massachusetts (1672) 136 Where any Town shall increase 
to the number of one hundred Families .. they shall set 
up a Grammar School. 2721 Steele Spect. No. 157 f r 
The many Heart-aches and Terrors, to which our Child- 
hood is exposed in going through a Grammar-School. 
2809 Kendall Trav. III. Ixxvii. 197 It differs therefore 
in nothing from the other grammar schools, called aca- 
demies. 2858 De Quincey Aulobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 268 
At the little town of Hawkshead .. a grammar-school 
(which, in English usage, means a school for classical litera- 
ture) was founded. 2874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4. 305 The 
grammar schools of Edward the Sixth and of, Elizabeth .. 
liad changed the very face of England. 2876 Bancroft 
Hist, U. S, V. xxii. 577 They provided for a school in each 
town, a grammar-school in each county, and a university in 
the state. 

attrib. 1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (i869> 529 An Hamiltonian 
makes, in six or seven lessons, three or four hundred times 
as many exchanges of English for French or Latin, as a 
grammar schoolboy can do. 2898 J. K. Jerome Second 
Thoughts of Idle A'cltow 266, I like to think of him [Shake- 
speare] as poacher, as village ne’er-do-well, denounced by 
the local grammar-school master. 

2 . C/.S. ' In the system of graded common schools 
in the United States, the grade or department in 
which English grammar is one of the subjects 
taught’ {Cent. Diet.). 

i860 Worcester, Grammar-School.. 2. A school next in 
rank above a primary school and belowahigh school. (U.S.) 

28 .. Amer. Cycl.yx. 424 (Cent.) After passing through the 
primary grade .. the pupil enters the grammar school. 

Grammarye, variant of (Jramabye. 
t Grammates, [?ad. Gr.^pd/x- 

/lara, pi. of ypdfsfta letter.] Rudiments; first 
principles. 

2633 Ford Broken Hrt. i. iii, Cab, These Apish hoyes, 
when they but last the Grammates, And principals of 
Theor)’, imagine They can oppose their teachers. 

GTammatic (gramce'tik), a. [ad. L. gram- 
matic-us, ad. Gr. ypan^iariK-bs, f. yfinfuir-, ypa^fia 
letter. See -ic.J - GRAMSfATiCAL a. i and 2. 

2599 Buttes E viij, Other expound 

it mystically, and not according to the grammaticke sense. 

1644 Milton A‘</wr.Wks.(x738) I- 136 They [Novices] having 
but newly left those Grarnmatic Flats and Shallows., do for 
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the most part grow into hatred and contempt of learning, j 
C2645 Howell Lett, I. n. §5 xxvii. (1650) 264 To frame | 
Grammatic toiles tocurb her. x762\Varburton Voctr. Grace [ 
i.viii.Wks. 1788 IV, 575 What was thus inspired was the terms ' 
together with that grammatic congruity m the use of them, ' 
which is dependent thereon. 1814 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. LXXI/I. 455 Grammatic studies were understood at . 
Alexandria to comprehend .all that we call philology. 1820 { 
Blackv), Mag-. XXVL 504 True wisdom all grammatic stuff j 
disowns. 1884 Science III. 794/2 To judge from their ' 
lexical and grammatic character, tlie dialects have evolved I 
in the following historic order from the parent language. 1 

Grammatical (gramK-tikal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -All. Cf. F. grammatical (1536 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to grammar. 

Grammatical gender", the kind of gender (found in the 

great majority of Indo-European and Semitic langs.) which 
IS not determined by the real or attributed sex ; opposed to 
naUtral gender, 

1530 Palsgr., Ep. Ded. v, The accidentes . .and other pre- 
ceptes grammatical!, a 2586 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1633) 222 
The beautie of vertue . . taught them with far more dili- 
gent care, than grammatical rules. 2591 Percivall .S"^. 
Diet. Gram. B, I haue taken in hand to deale with this 
Grammatical! treatise. 2603 Florio Montaigne u. xii. 305 
Most of the occasions of this worlds troubles are Gram- 
matical. Our sutes and processes proceed but from the 
canvasing and debating the interpretation of the Latves. 
2620 Granger Div. Logike 127 Grammaticall cornparison t 
which hath two degrees, comparative, and superlative. 1644 
Bulwer Chiron. g8 Glancing at the same Grammaticall ex- 
pressions. 2782 Warton Hist. Eng, Poeiry'p\s&, iii- (1840) 

1 . p. cciv, Berchorius probably compiled this work for the 
use of his grammatical pupils. 1804 Bp. Horsley Senn^ on 
Christ's Descent 23 It is of great importance to remark, 
though it may seem a grammatical nicety, that the preposi- 
tions.. have been supplied by the translators. 2841 Borrow 
Zincali II. ir. iii. 140 The pure Gypsy language, with all 
its grammatical peculiarities. 2875 Whitney Life Lang, 
iii. 39 The Anglo-Saxon had grammatical gender. 

2 . Grammatical stmt : that sense of a text which 
is obtained by the simple application of the rules 
of grammar to the word^ without reference to any 
extraneous considerations ; the literal sense. So 
grammatical meaniftgi hiierpreiation^ f iramla- 
tion. 

2526 Piter. Per/. (W. de W. 2552) 222 b, As the lettre of 
these wordes {as to the grammaticall sense) pretendeth or 
sheweth. 2397 Hooker Ificc/. Pol, v. xiii. (1611) 205 In as 
much as by plaine grammaticall construction Church doth 
signide no other thing than the tiords house. 2652 Hobbes 
Leviath, tv. liv. 350 They had not transgressed the Gram- 
matical) sense thereof. 1654 R. Whitlock Zooiomia Pref. 
ayj, As for my declining in many places Grammaticall Trans- 
lations, it is to bring the Sense neerer my Purpose. 2769 
'Jnnins Lett, xix. 88 , 1 trouble not myself with the gram- 
matical meaning of the word expulsion ; 1 regard only its 
ieral meaning. 

0. Of speech, composition, etc, : Conforming to 
the rules of grammar. 

175* Johnson RatntUr'^o. 206 ? rr, I have laboured to 
refine our language to grammatical purity. i86x Craik 
Eng. Lit, ff Lang. II. 538 [Carlyle’s style is] with all its 
startling qualities, one of the most exactly grammatical in 
our literature. Mod, The sentence is grammatical, but not 
quite idiomatic. 

4 . traits/. Of or pertaining to, also strictly con- 
fonning to the * grammar ’ or formal principles of 
an art. 

2845 Ruskin Mod. Paint, ii. n. i, § 20 The. .grammatical 
accuracy of the tones of Turner. 2890 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull. I II. 426 To secure ‘ grammatical ' or perspective truth 
the horizon line of such background must be brought 
opposite the lens. 

b. Music. the accent regu- 

larly occurring at the beats of a bar ; opposed to 
oratorical accent. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 72/2. 2889 H. C Banister Music 
(ed. 14) § 362. 

tS, absol. as sb. pi. The subjects taught in a 
grammar-school. Obs. 

^ ^ooQ Athen.Oxon. 1 . 12 John Constable.. Educated 
in Grammaticals under William Lilye, in Academicals in an 
antient Hostle sometimes called Byhem .. Hall. 2726 M. 
Davik a then. BHt. II. 328 Robert Talbot He was edu- 
cated in Grammaticals in Wikeham-School. 

Hence Gramma'ticalness, the quality of being 
grammatical, 

2650 Vindic. Hamutonds Addr. 43 § 88 To justifie the 
Grammaticalnesse of these words. 2897 F. Hall in Nation 
(N.Y.) LXIV. 357/2 Not without entertaining a very original 
notion of grammaticalness can Mr. Philpson say What he 
says about expect. 

Grammatically (gramse'tikali), adv. [f. 
prea + -ly 2 J In a grammatical manner. 

1 . In accordance with the niles of grammar. 

1589 Fleming {tith\ The Georgiks of Publius Virgilius 

T^Iaro .. Grammaticalhe translated into English meter by 
A. F. 2652 Hobbes Leviatk. iv. xliv. 341 Which words, if 
taken grammatically fete.}. a\ 66 x FuLLERlFbrMurf,K<7«tfA. 
(1662) Ilf. 189 This IS called the Petrifying well (how gram- 
matically I will not engage). 1720 Waterland Senn. 
Christ's Divinity vi. Wks. 1823 IL 128 The words will 
grammatically bear this construction. X7'76 Trial 0/ Nundo- 
caviar 52/2 He . . speaks it (MoorsI more grammatically 
than common Bengalers do. 2802 Syd. Smith IVks. (1867) 

1. 13 Those who write grammatically, and those who do not. 
2865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune II. 220 To ascertain 
whether it was grammatically correct and properly spelt. 

2 , In accordance with the ‘ grammar * or rules of 
an art. (For qnot. 1477 cf. Gramaut 2.) 

2477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 59 Conjoime 
3‘our Elements Grammatically. 2883 Harper's Mag, Sept. 
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571/2 These tvorks of Mr, Haight's are grammatically ‘ cor- 
rect ’ Gothic. 

> Grammatioaster (gramje-UkresOi). Also 
"2 grammatioastre. [ad. med.L. grammaticaster 
‘scriba, notarhis’, f. grammatic-us •, see Gkam- 
jTATio and -ASTEB.] A petty or inferior grammarian. 
(Used in contempt.) 

i6or B. JoNSON PoetaeUr l, _He tells tbee true, my noble 
neophyte; my little grammaticaster, he does. 1659PECKE 
Parnassi Puerperiwn 22 Upon HallustheGrammaticastre. 
17x6 M. Davies Athcn.Brit. I. *3 He was censur’d as a vain 
and noisy Grammatica.stcr..by the most intelligent part of 
his Profession. 2880 M. Collins Th. in Garden I. 20 The 
construction . . would liave been clear enough to the keenest 
grammaticaster. 

t Gramiaaticatiou. Ois. [f. Gbammatic + 
-.mON.] A grammatical discussion ; a discussion 
of points in grammar. 

158s G. Martin Discern. Corrupt. Script, vli. § 43. 132 
Gentle Render, beniv witli these tedious grnmmaticatlons, 
fitter to be handled In Latin, but necessarie in this case also. 
2680 Dalcarno Didascahphos vi. 52 Being free from all 
anomoly, ^ aiquivocalness, redundancy, and unnecessary 
Grammatications.^ 

Gramxaa’ticisiii. Now rare. [f. Grammatic 
-ISM,] A point or principle of grammar; a 
grammatical dednition. 

26x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 422 Wee may not 
drawe (nay wrest) the gospell to those grammaticismes. 
a xd34 Leighton Comm, i Pet. It. 25 If we would contest 
Grammaticisms, the tvord here Is passive. 1678 Owen 
Mind of God viii. 227 Other Glossaries from whose Gram- 
maticismes and Vocabularys some do countenance them- 
selves in curious and bold conjectures. 1836 G. S. Faber 
Answ. Husenbeth 19 nofty A brother Romanist .. could 
readily point out an undoubted inaccurate translation of an 
exactly parallel grammatlclsmasmadebyaprotestantdivlne. 

Grammaticize (gramm'tisaiz), v. [f. Gbam- 
matic + -I2E,] 

1 . iraus. To render grammatical; to reduce to 
grammatical rules. 

1780 Johnson in Boswellhcx. {1848) 660/r, I always said, 
Shak-speare had Latin enough to grammaticize his English. 
2812 Nichols Fulleds Worthies, Wales II. 561 note, This 
was the very first attempt to embody, to arrange, or to 
grammaticize this language. 2837 J. K. Murray Summer 
in Pyrenees 1 . 42 Prior to the period when Democritus 
grammaticised the Latin language. 

2 , intr. To discuss grammatical points. 

267^ Bp. Ward A^ol. Plyst. Gosp. 44 Cramaticizir^ pe- 
dantically, and criticising spuriously, upon a few (jreek 
Particles. 

Grammatist (grae*matist). [ad. F, gram* 
viaiiste, ad. med.L, grammatista, ad. Gr. ypo.^- 
partarfjs, f. ypap^r-^ ypappa letter. Cf. F.gram* 
matisie (157s iuHatz.«i)arm,).] a. A grammarian, 
a student of grammar ; chiefly used disparagingly, 
b. After Greek usage : A teacher of letters. 

2589 Fleming Virg. Georg. To Rdr., A direct order of 
construction for the releefe of weake Grammatisls. 2609 
Holland A mm. Marcell. xiv. v, Annot. aij, Eculei . . Not 
instruments of burning plates, like unto an horse .. like as 
some Grammatisls have imagined. 2635 BRATHWAiT>Irc«f/. 
Pr. 170 Rhemnius Patemon, that arrogant Grammarian, 
or rather Grammatist. 2798-2805 Tooke Div. Parley (i860) 
loi note, The constant excuse of them all, whether Gram- 
matists. Grammarians, or Philosophers, 2849 Grote Greece 
IL Ixv. VIII. 351 A general suppression of the higher class 
of teachers or professors, above the rank of the elementary 
(teacher of letters or) grammatist. 

Hence Grammati'stical a,, befitting a gram- 
matist. 

2837 Landor Pentameron AVks. 1846 II. 323/1 The affec- 
tation of Ovid was light and playful; Virgil's was wilful, 
perverse, and grammatistica). 

Grammatite (gne'mat^it). Min. [Named in 
1801 by Haiiy, f. Gr. ypa/t/iar-, ypd/x/ia, letter, 
line, in allusion to a line seen on some of the 
crystals : see -ite.} ^ synonym of tremolite, 

280* Paris as it was Il.lxix. 387 Tremolite orgrammatite 
of Hauy, in the same place. ^ 1823 Amer, Min, Jmt, IV, 
229 Grammatite or Tremolite is found among the limestone. 
2868 Dana Pfin. 233. 

t Gra'miuatol, Oh. rarir-\ In 6 gramatol. 
[Arbitrary formation, app. suggested by L. gram- 
maiiciis and -olus dim. ending,] A smatterer, 
a 2520 Skelton Sp, Parrot 319 Nodypollys and gramatolys 
of smafle intellygens. 

Graznmatolatry (grrematp-latri). [f. Gr. 
ypafxparo’, combining form of ypaptfia letter + 
h-arpcla worship : sec -latry.] The worship of 
lettere ; adherence to the letter (of Scripture). So 
Grammato'lator [cf. tdolaforj, a stickler for the 
forms of words. 

2847. Buch tr. Hageftbach's ffisi. Docir. II, 230 This rigid 
adherence to the very letter of Scripture (Grammatolatry). 
1869 Southern Rev. July 42 Webster and Trench are both 
guilty of grammatolatry, in regarding certain changes in 
words as ‘details of spelling'. Ibid., As a grammatolator 
he follows certain dictionaries, .in suppressing auseful wortl 
pronounced pieat, by making it sound like plate, because 
book-makers present it under the form of* plait ’.^2872 R. D, 
Owen Debatable Land worship of words is more per- 

nicious than the worship of images ; gr.amniaioJatry is the 
worst species of idolatry, 

Grammatophore (grjE-matJfo^i). [f. Gr. 

ypapparo- (see prec.) + -tpopos bearing.] A book- 
name for the Australian genus Grammafop/wra of 
lizards, esp. G. muricafa. 


1845 J* E. Gray Caial. Lizards B. PI. 251 The Gram, 
matophore , Grammaiobhora vturicaicu 

Gramme, gram 2 (gr^m). [a. F. gi-amme, 
ad. late L. gramma, Gr. ypappa, a small weight.] 
In the Metric System, the nnit of weight; the 
weight of a cubic centimetre of distilled water at 
the maximum density, weighed in vaetto. It 
equals 15*432 Troy grains. 

1797 Nicholson's Jrnl. Aug. 197 From the gramme are 
deduced by mulliplicatiop or division all the weights su- 
perior and inferior. 2810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 300 The 
monetary unit is a piece of silver weighing five grams. 2846 
G. E. Day tr. Sivtods Anivi. Client. II. 160 The mean 
amount of free lactic acid excreted daily., was 2*167 
grammes. Anthony's Photogr. Bull, II. 360 Asolution 

of 50 grams of ferrocyanide of potassium in 200 water. 1898 
Rev. Brit. Pharm. 54 A true cubic centimetre is the volume 
of I gramme of water at 4° C. 

b. attrib. gramme-centimetre, a unit equiva- 
lent to the ‘ work ' done in raising a mass of 
one gramme vertically one centimetre; gramme- 
degree, -equivalent (see quots.). 
iZ'j&'EvERZTrIllttstr.CeniimctreGrammep.x,x*gTa.mme- 
centimetre=9*iB X 10*2 ergs nearly. 2870 — tr. DeschaneVs 
Nat. Philos, 427 The *gramme-degree (Centigrade) is 
the quantity of heat required to raise a gramme of water 1“ 
(Centigrade). 1897 Webster, *Gravi eguivalent {Electro- 
lysis), that quantity of the metal which will replace one 
gram of hydrogen. 

Gramm er, obs. form of Grammas. 
Grammercies, -mersies, pi. ff. Gkamebct. 
Grammetre (grseimjmrtoi). [f. Guam 2 , 
Gramme + Metre,] A unit of ' work being that 
done in raising a mass of one gramme vertically to 
the height of one metre. 

2B73 in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 225 The unit of work being but 
little more than the hundred thousandth part of a gram* 
metre. 

t Gra'inmic, a. Oh.~ ® [ad. Gr. ypappiK- 6 ^ 
linear, f. ypapp-q line.] (See quot.) 

27*7 Bailey voL II, Grainmick, made by Lines ; demon- 
strated by Lines. Also \t%o -6 (folio). 

Grammite (grECmsit). Mini [Named in 1S02 
by Karsten {^GrainmiC), f. Gr. ypoppri line, from 
its fibrous appearance ; see -ITE.] Obsolete 
synonym of wollastonite. 

2826 Emmons Min. sx6. 2854 I^ana PHn, 256. 

Grammopetalous (gr^;mope‘tal3s), a. Bot. 
[i.grammo-yixr^g. comb, form of Gr, ypapps} line + 
weraXov leaf-b-ous.] Having linear petals. 

2847 Iri Craig ; and in later Diets. 

Gramoche, variant of Gramash. 
Gramoplioiie (grre*m^foan). Also grommo- 
phone. [app. formed by inversion of Phonogram. 
The spelling gramtno* (not the inventoris) is an at- 
tempt to make the word look more like a correct 
formation.] The name given to one of the instre- 
ments devised for permanently recording and re- 
producing sounds. 

x888 13 Jan. 12/3 His [Edison’s) original phonograph 

has received important modifications .. in Mr, Berliners 
grammophone. 2896 Critic 21 Nov. 322/2 A man who us« 
a gramophone . . talks intohis machine, and hands the records 
over to his typewriter, who reads them off on her gramo- 
phone, and wTites them out on the typeUTiter, 

Graraory, ^amowrie, vars. Gramarve. 
GrarapaB(sB, obs. form of Grampus. 
t Gra'mpell. Oh. Also 7 crampell, gram- 
pie. [Cf. obs. F. grampelle (Cotgr.).] A kind 
of crab. 

2598 Florio, Paguro, a kind of creuis or crafish called a 
grit, a grampell, or a punger. 1608 TopsELL.S'r^T^rn/x 
The Sea-fish called Grj’ffor Grample, j6xi Flokio,^ 1 /<!^^^» 
a kind of Crab called a Crampell. 

Grampisce, -pois, -pos, obs, ff. Grampus. 
Grampus (grEe’mpi's). Forms : 6 graunde- 
pose, erampoys, 7 grampas(s0, -pisce, -po(i)s, 
grandpisce, (pi. granspices), 8 grampuss, 7- 
grampus. [Early i6th c. graundepose, app. ^ 
etymologizing alteration (after Grand a.) of me 
earlier Grapats of the same meaning. Most of 
the forms of the last syll. are paralleled in the 
case of Porpoise ; but some show assimilation to 
L./tjrtV fish.] 

1 . The popular name'of various delphinoid ceta- 
ceans, having a high falcate dorsal fin and a blunt 
rounded head, and remarkable for the sponting and 
blowing which accompanies their movements. 

In popular use, the name seems to be most frequmtly 
plied to the formidable ‘killer’ {Orca gladiator). But it is 
also applied to an inoffensive cetacean resembling this in 
size and general appearance, but differing in the 
and number of the teeth. For the latter, which Cuvier nau 
placed in the genus Delphinus, the Eng. word Grampia 
was adopted by J. E.Gray, 1846, as a mod.L. generic name » 
the only species certainly determined is G, griseus^ 
times called cozofsh. According to some 
name is also applied to the pilot- or ca’ing whale {Qlooice- 
phalus). , , 

a 2529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 309 With poiposc and graunae- 
pose be may fede hym fatie. iS 93 Nashs Christ's T. xs, bez' 
monsters, such as the Whale, the Grampoj^, the Wasser-mim. 
2624 Capt. SMtTH Virginia vj, 231 We espied eight ot t^ 
Saluages about a dead Grampus. 2634 Wood 
Prospect (1865) 36 'I'he snuffing Grampus. xfiSS E. Terry yoy. 
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E. India. 7 God hatK made to take his pastime in the Sea ; I 
Granspices, or lesser whales, Sharkes [etc.]. X674J0SSELYN | 
Voy. Nevj En^. jo Here likewise we saw many Grandpisces I 
or Herring-hogs, hunting the scholes of Herrings. 1675 I 
Crqwne JFzVir.Drani. Wks. 1874 HI. 39 My master I 

is a leviathan in love, and 1 am a very grampois. x686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies n." viii. 264, I do not add the Legend of Two , 
Grampisces stranded, or taken at Greenwich. X7SS T, H. I 
Crqker Orl. Fur. vi.xxxvi,The grampus and the monsters I 
of the seaMoveon disturbed from theiraccustom’d sloth. 1776 
Goldsmith Atiitn. Nat. VI. 188 The whale or the grampus 
are terrible at any time ; but are fierce and desperate in the 
defence of their young. x8ia S. Rogers IFriiten in High- 
lands 35 The grampus, half-descried, Black and huge above 
the tide. 1848 Dickens Dovtbcy v. Coughing like a grampus. 
1888 Strange MS. in Copper Cylinder 12 All around us .. 
grampuses were gambolling. 

b. pbr. To blow the grampiis 

1829 Marryat/^. Mildvtay iv,Tbe buckets of water which 
were .. poured over me by^ the midshipmen, under the 
facetious appellation of ‘ blowing the grampus .could [not] 
rouse my dormant energies. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. 
346 Blowing the grampus, sluicing a person with water, 
especially practised on him who skulks or sleeps on his watch. 
C. transf, A person given to puffing and blowing. 
1836 Dickens Pickwick xxv, *The boy breathes so very 
hard while he’s eating, that we found it impossible to sit at 
table with him’. ‘Young grampus!* said Mr, Weller. 
1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. vi. 47 The blustering old 
grampus of a governor is to honour the oall with his presence. 

2 . Metallurgy. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.. Grampus (U. S.), the tongs 
with which bloomary loups and billets are handled. 

3 . attrib. Comb.^vLS grampus'oili also gram- 
pus-whale = sense I. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 202 *Grampus oil, used for 
lubricating fine machinery. 1744 tr. Boerhaave's Itistii, Med. 
191 The *Grampus Whale. X879 Daily News 23 Aug. 6/2 
A large cetacean called a grampus whale. 

■f Grail. Obs. rare [? Short for Grand- 
FATHEB ; cf. gaffer^ A jocular term for a rustic. 

1592 Greene Conny Catching 11. 4 Meanely attired like 
some plaine gran of the Countrey, 

Gran, obs. form of Groan v. 

+ Granada. Cookety. Obs. — Grenade 

x8o6 A. Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 24 A Granada. Take the 
caul laid over a leg of veal . • put upon it a layer of the fiitch 
part of bacon; then a layer of high-seasoned forcemeat; 
then [etc.]. 

Granada, -ado, obs, ff. Gbenado, -ade. 
Granadeer, granadier, obs. ff. Grenadier. 
Granadilla, grenadilla (grjena-, grena- 
di'la). Also 7 granadille, 7-8 -dil, 9 granadillo, 
grenadillo. [a. Sp, granadilla^ dim. of granada 
pomegranate.] A name applied to various tropical 
species of the Passion-flower; esp. to Passljiora 
quadrangularis or its fruit, which is much esteemed 
as a dessert fruit. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 734 The flower of the 
Granadille they say. .hath the markes of the Passion. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. ^ Card. 205 Granadils, or Passion-Flowers, 
x^ax Coinpl. Fam.-Piece ii. liL 408 We have also . . Grana- 
dilla, Guernsey Lilly [etc.]. 1760-72 tr. *}uan <5- Ulloa's 
Voy. (ed. 3) I. 287 The granadilla resembles a hen’s egg in 
shape, but larger. The outside of the shell is .smooth and 
glossy, and of a faint carnation colour, and the inside while 
and soft. 1786 P. Freneau Santa Crus 159 in Poems 139 
Plump grenadilloes and guavas grey. 2803 T. Winterbot- 
TOM Sierra Leone I. iii. 57 The [Sierra Leone] company have 
also introduced, .the granadillo. 1825 Caldcleuch Trav, 
S. Amer. I. il 26 The fruit of the passion flower, or grena- 
dillaofthe Spaniards. 1859 R. Thompson 
33 Musas, Granadillas, Guavas, or other tropical plants bear- 
ing fruit. 1875 Miss Bird Hasvaii 134 Orange blossoms, 
and the great granadilla or passion flower. 1894 Times 31 
Jan. 13/s The tropical verandah, with the grenadillas trained 
along the latticework. 

b. atlrib.. as granadillaviite also granadilla 
tree, the Brya Ebemts of Jamaica. 

1756 P. Browne yamaica 327 The Granadilla Vine. This 
plant, .produces an agreeable cooling fruit. X864GRISEBACH 
Flora IV. Ind. 784 Granadilla tree: Btya Ebenus. 
f Gra<lia‘do. [app- a corrupt form of the name 
of the Spanish city Granada : cf. -ado.] Only in 
Granado silk^ silk of Granado, 

1582 Rates Custom ho. E iiij a, Silk of Granado black the 
pound xxT. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) 
XI. 221 The Netherstocke was of the purest Granado silke. 
a x6i8 Rates Merchandize K 3 b, Granado silke black. 
Granado, obs. form of Gbenado. 

Gra’nage. Obs. In mod. Diets, grainage. 
[AF., f. grain : see Grain sby and -age, Du 
Cange has med.L. grannagiuniy perh. a duty on 
com.] (.See quot. 1685.) 

a 1582 Dyer Cases (1592) 352 b, Vn custome en la Citie de 
Londres appeale granage. 1685 Termes de la Ley 427 
Cranage, is a Duty in London, vir. the twentieth part of 
Salt Imported by an Alien, and due to the Mayor. 1820 
Tomlins Law Diet. (ed. 3), Grainage. 

Granand, obs. pr. pple. of Groan v. 
Granar(d, var. ff. Gbaneb Obs.y granary. 
Granary (gfaj-nari). Forms: 6-8 grainary, 
(7 -ie), 8-9 grainery, 6-7 granaxi©, 6- granary, 
[ad. grdndriunty f. grdU’Unt corn. Grain sb.^ 
Some of the obs. forms were influenced by^GRAiN 
j^.] A storehouse for grain after it is threshed. 

1570 Levins Manip. 104/24 A Granarle, 2623 

Middleton Tri. Integrity Wks. (Bullen) VII. 389 Sir 
Simon Eyre, .built Leadenhall, a granary for the poor. 1669 
Worlidce Syst. Agric. (t68i) 56 The principal use of a 
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Granaryisagainst a very dear year. 1714 Fr.'Bk. of Rates 
195 There should be an immediate Search made into all 
Grainaries, Farm-Houses, &c. 2788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. 

(1869) 111. lii. 247 The public granaries and arsenals were 
abundantly replenished. 1800 L. W. Wyatt ArcAit. De- 
signs 19 Waggon and Implement Houses, with Grainaries 
over them, 1824 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange {1870) 
II. ix. 184 An old granary to which we mount by outside 
wooden steps. 1879 J. Wrichtson ui Cassell's Teckn. 
Educ. IV. 4x5/2 The granaries should extend as tw'o wings 
eastward and westward from it [the com-barn]. 

b. transf. tm^fig. Said chiefly of a country or 
region which produces an abundance of grain and 
from which supplies of com are obtained. 

1S70 T. Norton tr. NowePs Cateck. (1853) 220 Fruits of 
godliness to be bestowed and laid up in the barn and granary 
of the kingdom of heaven. 1605 Camden Rem. 3 The Store- 
house and Granary of the whole westeme world. 2632 
Massinger Maid of Hon. 1. i, Sicily., when 'twas styled 
the Granary of Great Rome. 2665 Bo\i.t.Occas.Refl. (1848) 
17 An Ant. .onely carri^ away that [corn] which she finds 
ready form'd into its little Granary or Repository. 1680 
Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 189 Alenteio passes for the 
Granary of Portugal, by reason of the Corn which it pro- 
duces. 2728-46 Thomson Spring 76 May your rich soil , . 
be th’ exnaustless granary of a world ! 27^ Morse ^ wen 
Geog. 1. 162 This Island, .was called the granary of Canada, 
which it furnished with great plenty of com. 2822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 97 The man voluntarily 
starves himself in the granary of plenty. 2878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 6 Palestine was the granary of Tyre, supplying it 
with corn and oil. 

C. atlrib., as granary-crevice, floor, -keeper, 
•man, -register, -rent. 

2839 Carlyle Chartism iii. 120 Stop up the ‘’granary- 
crevice. 1833 'T^.'vcu^sCin'May Queen. N. Y. Eve 45 She’ll 
find my garden-tools upon the "granary floor. x886 Harris 
Techn. Diet. Fire Insur. 131 "Granary-keepers* utensils 
cannot be insured in the .same item as grain. 2677 Yar- 
rAnton Eng. Jntprov. 116 In these pubHck Granaries, the 
Corn is kept, .a whole yeaq for a Half-peny a Bushel ; and 
the "Granary-Man gets by it. Ibid. 132 Receiving a Ticket 
from the *Granary-Regisier, of a certain quantity of Corn 
there lodged. Ibid. 137 Fourteen thousand Quarters will 
come to 350/. for "Granary-Rent yearly. 

Hence Granary v. trans., to store in a granary. 
2862 Ruskin Unto This Last iv. 154 A remarkably light 
crop, half thorns and half aspen leaves, sown, reaped, and 
granaried by the ‘science * of the modem political economist. 

+ Gra‘nat. Obs.~'- [a. Du. gramat, ad. It. 
granato : see Grenade.] = Gren.vde. 

a 2637 B. JoNSON Underwoods, Execr. Vulcan 206 Vse 
your Petarres, and Granats, all your fine Engines of Murlher. 
f Gra’nate, sb.^ Obs. Also 7 granat, grenat. 
[ad. med.L. grdndt-um (OF. grenai) : see Gar- 
net 1 .] Garnet K 

<22400-50 Alexander 33i4 pe ferd degre a Granate, a 
gracious gemme. 1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 234 A granate 
which we commonly caule a garnet. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. 
(i3to> III. 451 Certaine small stones broken which are in 
Colour somewhat like Granates. x6oi Holland Pliny 
xxxvii. vii. II, 6x8 The common Grenat also of Carchedon 
or Carthage, tssaid to doe as much. ..These Grenats are 
fbund upon the hills among the Nasamons. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. lit. tv. § 4 The red Gtanat [signified] Charity. 
2750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr.Stottes 104 Granate, ..a Stone of 
the Carbuncle Kind. 1796 Amer. Geog, II. 16 Nor- 

way produces crystals, granates, amethysts [etc.]. 

t Gra*iiate, sb:^ Obs. Also 7 gTan(n)et. See 
Garnet 2, [a. L, {^pdmufii) grdndtnm, OF. {pome^ 
grenate : see Pojiegbanate. Cf. Grenade 1.] 

1 . The pomegranate. 

1368 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 34 Vyne of granatls. 1605 
TiwiiAF.Qztersit. iii. 149 Thou maiest extract out of ihebzrke 
of. .granates, a substance comming mostneere to the vertue 
of vitriol. 164X G. Saudys Paraphr. Song Sol. vt, v. To 
see - -Granets blooming on their Stems. 2694 Salmon 
Disp. II. (17x3) 634/2 Syrup of Clove-gUly-flowers, Limons, 
or Granates. 1^8 Frver Acc. E. India 4- P. 217 Figs, 
Prunes, Graunet, Chestnut .. and all those we call Wall- 
FruiL 

b. atlrib., as granate-apple. 
a 1622 Ainsworth Annot. Song Sol. iv. 13 Granate- 
apples, so named because they are full of granes or kernels. 

2 . Short for ‘ granate-colour (In quot. 1805 
used to render F. grenat : see Grenat.) 

2750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr.Siones iii Some of them are of 
a Citron Colour, others of a Granate .. the Granate of the 
Colour of the Flower of a Pomegranate Apple. 1803 tr. 
A, La Fontaine's Hermatm andEmilia 1.245 The old lady 
wore a mantle of black velvet, ornamented with granate. 

t Granate, a. rare-^ [ad. L. grdtidt-us, f. 
grdn-um Grain jAIJ Having many grains. (Cf. 
Gkanated.) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Granate, that has many Grains, 
as granate MaH>le. 

t Granate, Obs. rare^K \{, "L. grandt-us 
formed into grains.] irans. To form into grains ; 
to granulate. Hence Granated^/. a. 

1688 Burnet Lett. State Italy (1708) 242 Pillars of 
granated Marble. 27500. HvcHZsBarbadoesJi^ Asubtile 
resinous juice perspires through the leaves, . . which by the 
heat of the sun is granated and entirely incrusts them. 
Granate, obs. variant of Granite. 
i* Granatin e. Mift. Obs. [ad. F. granatin 
(Daubenton, with somewhat different application) ; 
formed arbitrarily on L. grdn-um, with reference 
to its derivative Granite.] Kirwau’s name for 
the class of granitoid rocks consisting of three 
ingredients. (Cf. Gbanitin.) 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 342, 
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Granatite, Min., variant of Gbenatite. 
t Granator. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 grani- 
tar, 6 graniter. See also Garneter, Grinter. 
[ad. F. greneiier, f. (by substitution of suffix) 
grenier Garner.] One who has charge of a granary 
or grange, 

? 14. . Charter Aberbroth. fo. 126 in Macfarlane 433 (Jam.) 
Memorandum, that the Granilar seie na teynds to na 
baronis, nether landit men, without sikkir soverte of husband- 
men, except them that has the commone sele, and our sell, 
the gryntar beyng for the tyme. 1535 Li-ndesay Saiyre 
2495 Thir is my Graniter [ed. E.E.T. S. Grainier], and my 
Chalmerlaine, And lies my gould and geir vnder thair cuiris. 
2647 HAWARDCnm'«/?cz/^;/Ktf33 Three Yeomen granators: 
Fee a peice per diem gd. 

i* Gra’HCll, V. Obs. rare. [Onomatopceic ; cf, 
grind, cranck.'\ a. intr. Of the teeth: To gnash, 
b. irans. (see quot. 1886). 

2736 Ainsivorth Lat. Diet., Mandftats, .. a bugbear, or 
hobgoblin, .with wide jaws and great teeth granching, shown 
at plays. 2886 Cunliffe Rochdale-witk-RcssendcUe Gloss., 
Granck, to crunch between the teeth with noise. 

Grand (grrend), a. and sb. Also 4-6 graunt(e, 
5-6 grawnt(e, 6-7 graund, 7 gran (Howell), 
[a. OF. grand, grant (AF. also graund, graimt, 
. grand'), the Com, Rom, word for ‘great’ 
= Pr. gran{f)-z, Sp., Pg., It. grande (shortened 
gran before a sb.) :--L. grand-em, in class. L. fall- 
grown, big ; in late popular L. superseding magnus 
in all its uses. Some scholars regard the word as 
cogn. w. Gr. pp€v 6 i^a$ai to swagger. 

The nature of the contexts in which the Fr. word was 
introduced into English accounts for the development which 
its meaning has undergone. In some of the mod. uses, the 
nearest Fr. equivalent is grandiose.\ 

A. adj. 

f 1 . 7 he Grand : the Great* [F. !e grand, la 

grande\ as an epithet of a famous person, city, or 
country. Obs. 

<1x400-50 Alexatuier 5668 Baxe, Bayon, & Burdeux, & 
Bretayn pc graunt. C1440 Bone Flor. 26 Syr Otes the 
grawnt hyght that gome. 2484 Caxton Fables 0/ /Esop 2 
He was . . borne in grece not ferre fro Troye the graunt. 
2529 Rastell Pasty 7 ne (18x1) 26 Theodose the Graunte. 

2 . Used in official titles (chiefly after Fr, or other 
Romanic originals), with the sense: Chief over 
others, bighestin rank or office. Now chiefly Hist. 
or witla reference to foreign countries ; in England 
there are still officials called Grand Almoner, 
Grand Falconer {%tt the sbs.) ; and the adj. forms 
part of titles of office amongst Freemasons, Odd 
Fellows, Good Templars, etc. 

Grand Pettsionary, Pensioner, the title of the prime 
minister or president of the Council of Holland, when a re- 
ublic.^ Grand Vicar, in France, the representative of a 
ishop in the administration of ecclesiastical affairs. Grand 
Vizier, the chief minister of the Turkish empire. Also 
Grand-captain, Grand-duke, Grand-master. 

1609 Bible (Douay) i Mace. xii. so To Onias the grand- 
priest [Vulg. sacerdoti tnagno]. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(2614) 738 Cabot .. was constituted Grand Pilot of England 
by King Edward the slxt. x688 Answ. Talon's Plea 5 
The Chapters, -name forGrand Vicar those wliom the King 
intends to bestow the Bishopricks upon. 1708 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4429/6 Letters from Warsaw . , say, That at the desire 
of the Grand General, and other Confederate Senators [etc.]. 
X709 Steele Tatter No. 23 T 2 We hear from the Hague.. 
That Monsieur de Torcy hath had frequent Conferences 
xvith the Grand Pensioner. 27x4 Mandevillr Fab. Bees 
(1733) I, 245 A grand pensionary of Holland. 2727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the French polity and customs, 
there are divers officers thus denominated, which we fre- 
quently retain in English ; as graJid almoner,^rrt«</ ecuyer, 
grand chambellan, grand voyer, &c. 2767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 54. In the king’s presence and under the direction 
of his grand justiciar3\ 1781 Cowper Truth 104 No grand 
inquisitor could worse invent. 1795 Anderson Narr. Brit. 
Emboss. China vii. 87 The grand mandarin of the place 
sent to inform the Ambassador that [eta]. xZyj Mrs. A 
Kerr Hist. Servia 268 TheDeputies were referred to the new 
Grand Vizier. 2855 Emerson Misc. 236 A grand-marshal. 

b. Similarly in the titles of sovereigns; as 
Grand Signior, Gratid Tttrk, the Sultan of Turkey 
(pzreh.). f Grand Tartar, the Great Mogul. 

2588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 407 The prouince 
of Cambaya, subiect vnto the grand Tartar, or Mogor. s86o 
Whyte hlELViLLE Holmby House I. 87 Who. .had smoked 
his chibouque with the Grand Turk at Stamboul. x85o 
Sala Baddington Peerage xliii, Whether.. he Alt as happy 
as the Grand Turk. 

3 . [Orig. a transferred use of 2 ; cf. Arch- prefix 
2.] Qualifying a personal designation, with the 
sense: Pre-eminent, chief; supremely desendng 
of the appellation. ? Ohs. 

2584 R. Scot Discoz>. JVitchcr. xvi. ii. 471 The grandfoole 
their gbostHe father. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. vi. 19 The 
grand Conspirator, Abbot of Westminster. 1594 — RieJu 
III, iv. iv. 52 That excellent grand Tyrant of tne^rth. 
2599 B. JoNSON Ev. Man cut of Hutn. ii. i. Thou Grand 
Scourge, or Second Untruss of the time, sboq Hieroh Chr. 
Jrnl. Wks. 1614 I. 22 Satban is our grancT-cnemy. 2662 
Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. i. iii. 1 2 Near that very place where 
the grand Ancestors of the world had their chief ab^e and 
residence. 1672 Milton P. R. i- i59 To_ conquer Sm and 
Death, the two grand foes. x686 VIood Life to Aug., On the 
same morning on which he died ..bis only sister . . was mamed 
..shewing herself thereby either a grand fool or a gi^d 
beast. 1778 R- James Dissert. Fevers (ed. £) 32 Doth it 
not expel the Grand Enemy from cver>’ stronghold with 
irresistible force? 
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• fb. Eminent; great in reputation, position, 
scale of operations, etc. Oh,. 

(‘X540 tr. Pol. yer^;. Hist, (Camden) I. 67 The gar- 
rison of the olde grande warriers [L. iietcranonim />rarsi’ 
ditini). 165? Milton P, L, u. 507 And forth In order came 
the grand Infernal Peers. 17431 Land. ^ Country Brew. 
(ed. 4) to, I have heard a great Maltster that lived towards 
Ware say, he knew a grand Brewer, that melted near eoo 
Quarters a week. 

nbsol. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 427 There kept ihir watch 
the legions, while the Grand In council sat. 

4 . /.aiv. Used with ihe sense of * great * or that 
of ‘ principal, chief’ in various designations 
(chiefly Anglo-Fr. in origin) of actions or agents, 
tribunals, etc. ; opposed to pe/lp or cotntnon. For 
grand assize, cape, compounder^ disiress^ inquest^ 
Jiiry^ larceny, seiyeanty, etc. see the sbs. 

1562 Act 5 Elh. c. r § s Such as be of the Grand Company 
of every Inn of Chancery, 1600 Holland Lwy 1. 31 In 
the grand-leetes and solemne elections of Magistrates, everie 
man had not prerogative alike. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
lit. 310/1 Grand Rogues have sometimes their Ears Nailed 
to the Pillory, 

b. Grand day. (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossosr,, Gawdy or Grand days. In the 
Inns of Court there are four of these in the yeer, that is, one 
in every Term. 1708 Terntes de la Ley 372 Grand Days are 
those which are solemnly kept in every Term in the Inns of 
C^ourt and Chancery, viz. In Easier Term, Ascention 
Day; in Trin. Term, St. John Baptist; in hlichaelmas 
Term, All Saints; in Hillary Term, the Feast of the Purifi- 
cation of the B. Virgin. And these are no days in Court, 

5 . Of things, events, etc. ; Great or important 
above all others of the kind ; chief, main. 

*597 Ingmethorp Serm. 2 yohn Ep. Ded., You have 
enameld as it were, .that gr.Tundbenefite with infinite other 
kindnesses, c 1645 Howell Lett, 1. xxix. (1650) 48 That Gran 
Universalhfire which shall happen at the day of judgment. 
Ibid. VI. 201 Solomon, .wrote divers books which were lost 
in the gran Captivity. i66a Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vii, 
§ ti The time was not yet come wherein the grand mystery 
of mans salvation by the death of the Son of God was to 
be revealed. cx68o Beveridge Berm. (1729) I. 374 This 
first and grand promise was absolutely made to all mankind. 
1713 Gay Guardian No. n f 3 The Use of the Grand 
Elixir to support the Spirits of Human Nature. X720 Swift 
Mod. Educ, Wks. 1755 II. n. 32 The noblest blood of 
England having been shed in the grand rebellion. 1727-41 
Cti AMBERS Cycl, Elixir,. fused] for an universal 

medicine , . called, by way of excellence, the grand elixir, 
*739 Wesley iVA’s. (1872) 1 . 179 The grand article of my 
expense is food. 1784 Cowfer Task vi. 184 Evincing, as 
she [Nature) makes The grand transition, that there lives 
and works A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 1849 
E. B. Eastwick Dty Leaves xo The grand want ts that of 
dams across the principal streams. 1889 J. Bennf.tt BiL 
Hards V. fed. 5) 41 But if so played, and inis is the grand 
point, position is lost. 

b. Preceded by a, or with sb. in plural : Of first* 
Ya.it magnitude, value, or importance. 

x6xx Hieros Spirit, Sonshtp 12 These and the Hke be the 
grand imployments of the times. x6sa Whitlock Zoolomia 
70 No grand Alteration here below, but . . she [the moon) 
must be made Author of it. c 1687 Drydes Ep. to Sir G. 
Etherege 38 In grand affairs thy days are spent, In waging 
weighty compliment With such as monarchs represent. 
1705 Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV, 460 The not 
distinguishing Twixt Will and ideas is a grand mistake with 
Hobbs. 1769 yuttius Lett, xi. 46 You have united this 
country against you on one grand constitutional point. 1842 
Miall in Noncon/, 11 . a We declared the establishment to 
be a grand imposture.^ 1850 Robertson Serm. Ser. ni. ii. 
(1872) 25 So then, .vice is nothing more than a grand impru- 
dence. 1870 Baldw. Brown Eccl. Truth 364 It would be 
a grand mistake to say that Christianity created feudalism. 
1878 Huxley 179 Agrand movement of water from 
the polar towards the equatorial regions. 1891 Law Times 
XC. 419/2 The old reticence of the Bench was a grand 
safeguard of its dignity. 

6 . Used to designate a comprebensive unity in 
relation to its constituent portions. Now only in 
grand total (formerly grand suin'), the sum of the 
sums of several groups of numbers. 

1576 Fle.ming Ir. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 232, 
I will express and declare in due order, the grand and 
general kind of English Dogs, the difference of them fete.). 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. iii. § 3 The Christian world it 
seffe being dcuided into two graund parts. 1610 Healey 5 /. 
Aug. Cxtie p/Gods^gThesumme: of sois added to the grand- 
summe.^ x6ii Hjeron Spirit. Sonship ir As I baue giuen 
you a bill, as it were of ^rticiilars, so I will now in a word 
lender vnto you the graund sum of all. 1613 Shaks, Hen. 
VIII, III. ii. 298 Produce ihe grand summe of bissinnes, the 
Articles Collected from his life. x8z6A.C. Hutchison/’wic/. 
Obs. Snrg. (1826) 311 ‘Ihe subjoined document, shewing the 
total number of seamen and marines received into the three 
hospitals.. making the grand total of 96,000. 

7 . With reference to physical magnitude ; Main, 
principal. Obs. exc. as in b. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 471 The grand cirque or shew- 
place at Rome. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. tii. xii. 10. I was of 
late ’as petty to his ends As is the Morne-dew on the Mettle 
leafe To his grand Sea. X708 Lend. Gaz, No. 4478/2 In order 
to drain the Ditch before the Grand Breach . . Getting all 
things in a Readiness for the Passage of the Grand Ditch. 
*753 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 314 May not the small 
electrized clouds rise up to the main body, and by that 
means occasion so large a ^mcancy, as that the grand cloud 
cannot strike in that place? 

b. Of a specified part of a building (as a gate- 
way, an entrance-hall, a saloon, etc.) : Main, prin- 
cip.il. Applied only to objects that arc magnificent 
in size and adornment, and therefore apprehended 
as implying these qualities. 


' x8o6 R. Cumberland Mem, ii. 154 The bas-relieves at the 
back of the grand altar. ^ 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii. 
IV. 789 The Swedish Minister alighted at the grand entrance. 
j86o Sala Badd/ng/on Peerage On the grand staircase 
there were rows of exotic plants in boxes. 

8. Used (instead of 'great* in various senses) in 
anglicized Fr. phrases, where the sb. is rendered 
by its etymological equivalent. 

Somewhat simil.Tr are the quasi-proper names The Grand 
Canal (Venice, tr. It. ItGran Canale), The Grand Canal 
of Ireland (1765), The Grand yunction. Grand Surrey, 
Grand Union Lanai \ The Grand Hotel’, and similar 
designations, where the choice of grand instead of great 
was suggested by the associations of senses 9 and 10. 

1660 F, Brooke tr, Le Blands Trav, 166 When the King 
goes , . to the grand chase, he takes along abundance of 
Pioneers, to slop up the Avenues, a 1704 T. Brown Praise 
Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 101 It (Homer’s poem] was . . to stir 
his^ countrymen up against the exorbitant power of the 
Asiatick Grand Monaich. i860 Bala Baddington Peerage 
.\lix, Henceforth he carries his arm in a sling, and wears an 
extra ribbon, even as a veteran of Napoleon's grand army. 

b. Mus. (See qiiot. 1879.) 

1724 Expire. Par. SVords MusicK', Grande, is Great, or 
Grand, and is used to distinguish the Great or Grand 
Chorus from the rest of the Musick. 1825 Dasnelev 
Encycl. Pftes., Grand, this word is sometimes appended to 
others; as, a grand sonata, a grand overture, a grand 
chorus, and is synonymous with the term full, as full 
chorus, full organ, etc. 1879 Grove's Diet. Music, Grand, 
a word much in use in England till within a few years to 
denote a classical composition of full dimensions or for full 
orchestra. . . A grand sonata or a grand concerto meant one 
in complete classical form. Ibid., Grand Opera., The term 
— fast becoming obsolete— is French.. and denotes a lyric 
drama in which spoken dialogue is excluded, and the busi- 
ness is carried on in melody or recitative throughout. 

9 . Of a ceremony, public performance, or the 
like ; Characterized by great solemnity, splendour, 
or display ; conducted with great form and on 
a great scale. 

1735 Lend. Daily Post 21 Apr. No. 145/3 On Thursday 
last, .was held the Annual Grand Feast of Free and Accepted 
Masons. xSoaMAR. Edgeworth T*. (1816) I. xviii. 147 

Hisapparel was..finished,and ready forthe grand day. 1837 
Dickens Piclew» vii, * The grand Match is played to-day, 

1 believe’, said Pkkwjck. x86o Sala Baddington Peerage 
xlvii, The last grand entertainment of the fashionable season 
being over, xfirr Mtss Voncb Cameos 11 . x.xxiv. 353 The 
last Parliament had been a very grand one. 1893 Furnivall 
in Three Mings' Sous Forewords 6 There are grand wedding 
festivities. 

b. Of persons, their belongings or surroundings: 
Fine, splendid, gorgeously arrayed. Also more 
widely : Giving evidence of wealth or high social 
position ; recognized as belonging to, of charac- 
teristic of, the ‘ great world.' 

1766 Golosm. Vie. IV. xxiii, They usually rode out 
together in the grandest equipage that had been .seen in the 
country for many years. xa^B Thackeray Van. Fair 11 , 
The mothers grand, sumptuous, solemn, and in diamonds. 
Ibid., She was placed at the grand exclusive table with his 
Royal Highness. x86o Sala Baddington Peerage xfix, B 
forced adieu to fine houses, grand company, and the 
Grimaldi Club? x86x Twacuz^k^ Pour Georges (2869) 92 
ShefQ. Charlotte) was.. a very grand lady on slate occasions, 
simple enough in ordinary Jile. 

sarcastically. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 47, I^ found 
her not At all. She is too grand to see me now. 

c. Used as ndv. colloq. 

*775 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 22 May, Beattie has 
called once to see me. He lives grand at the Archbishop's. 

10 . With reference to emotional effect, a. Of 
natural objects, architecture, etc. ; Impressing the 
mind with a sense of vastness and magnificence ; 
imposing by reason of beauty coupled with 
magnitude. 

> 1712 Addison Sped. No.' 414 r 4 There is generally in 
Nature something more Grand and August, than what wc 
meet with in the Curiosities of Art. 1756 Burke B. 

It. X, 1 have ever observed, that colonnades and avenues of 
trees of a moderate length, were without comparison far 

render, than when they were suffered to run to immense 

istanccs. 1784 Cowfer Task vt. 249 What be views of 
beautiful or grand In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade. 1859 Hamilton y. IVitson 11.31 
The interior of the Church is very grand, i860 'Tyndall 
Giac. r. if. 12 The scene from the summit, .was exceedingly 
grand. Ibid, xi. 82 Ihe clouds were very grand — grander 
indeed than anything 2 had ever before seen. 188$ A (henxttm 
23 May 669/3 Grand surges move in ranks . . till they beat 
furiously on the shore. 

b. Hence of ideas, style, composition, design, 
etc. ; Lofty and dignified in conception, treatment, 
or expression ; conceived or planned in a large 
and majestic manner. Grand style ; a style fitted 
to the expression of lofty ideas and great subjects 
in literature and art. 

*755 Young {J.\ A voice has flown .To re-enflame a 
grand design. 1758 S. Hayward .iVrw. xvi. 469 .A variety 
of the most grand similitudes, syya Ann. Beg. i6j It gave 
wbat is called the grand .stile lo invention, to composition, 
to expression. 27^ ^ivpkr Taskv. 678 Be most sublimely 
good, verbosely grand, And with poetic trapping grace tby 
prose. 1790 Burke Pr. Bev. Wks. V. 156 It is not clear, 
whether in England we learned those grand and decorous 
principles, and manners .. from you, or whether you look 
them from us. 1859 Gwilt ArcAr/.(ed. 4) Gloss., Grand, 
a term used in the fine arts, generally to express that 
cjualiiy by which the highest degree of majesty and dignity 
is imparled to a work of art. x868 Lowell Dryden Prose 
Wks. 1890 III. X73 This is certainly ..in what used to be 
called the grand style, at once noble and natural. 1875 


Bryce Holy Bom. Emp. yi. (ed. s) 79 The ^rand vision of 
a universal Christian empire was utterly lost in the isolation. 

c. Of persons: Imposing by nobilily of moral 
or intellectual character. Also with reference to 
appearance or manner : Stately, noble, dignified. 

1832 Tennyson Sisters vi, He look’d so grand when he 
was dead. 1847 — Princ. \. 185 She look’d as grand as 
doomsday and as grave. 1848 Lowell Znwmr/'iVfe iii, Now 
ihouVt thy plain, ^rand self again. 1877 E. R, Conder 
Bas. Faith i. 7 Religion has proved herself equally able to 
dominate the grandest intellects, and to elev.Tte the 
humblest. 1878 R. H. Hutton Scott iii. 30 With that 
grand unconcern characteristic of elderly persons in high 
position. 1883 Mrs. Rollins Hrw Eng, Bygones 56 They 
were ail three grand men,' sensible, honest, and cany’ing 
weight in town affairs. X897 P. Warunc Talcs Old Regime 
25 Bowing the while in the grand manner. 

d. In recent use, the adj. in sense 10 has acquired 
an idiomatic frequency of application to sbs. quali- 
fied by old. 

‘The Grand Old Man ' (jocularly ‘ G.O.M.') was from 1882 
a current journalistic appellation for W. E. Gladstone, It 
appears (in quotation marks) in Punch 17 June 280/1. 

[1802 Coleridge Dejection 2 The grand old ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spence.) 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara Verede V. 
St The grand old gardener [ia/e odd. The gardener Adam] 
and his wife smile at the claims of long descent, 1850 — In 
Mem. cxi, He bore without abuse The grand old name of 
gentleman. X850 C. Bronte Let. 12 June in Mrs. Gaskcll 
Life (1857^ II, 162 A sight of the Duke of Wellington at the 
Chapel Royal (he i.s a real grand old man). xBSo Hook 
Lives Alps. 1 . 150 The grand old man [Theodore of Tarsus], 
x8^ J. H, Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng.j, 349 So the grand old 
abbot, .was taken "to Wells. 2877 ]mix\ucs, Field Paths fy 
Green Lanes 37 A delightful old church. .rendered a true 
pilgrim’s shrine. . by its grand old tower. 1887 M. Arnold 
Kaiser dead vii, Since, ’gainst the classes, He heard, of late, 
the Grand Old Man Incite the masse.s. 

11 . Used as a general term to express strong 
admiration; ‘Magnificent*, ‘splendid’, colloq. 

1816 Pickering Voe. U. S., Grand. Much used in con- 
versation for very good, excellent, fine. Sic. Ex. This is 
grand news; he 21 a grand fellow; this is a grand day. 
JVew England. *866 Derbysh. Gloss. inBe/if nary Jan 260 
Grand, good, superior. ‘ Hay ! it wor grand, lads, that ale 
wor.’ 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ Here’s a grand day ’, ver}' 
fine weather. *894 Crockett Raiders They’ll Side.. at 
the Herd’s Hoo.se, or Cassencary belike, that's a graund 
hauf o’ smugglers and gypsies. 1S98 Ranjitsinh^i With 
Stoddards Team ill, The Melbourne ground was. ,m grand 
condition as regards the turf 
ironically, x88g J. K. Jerome 3 Men in a Boat 257 Up he 
would march to the head of the punt, plant his pole, and 
then run along right to the other end, just like an old 
punter. Oh I how grand I 

12 . Combinations and special collocations, as 
grand-looking, •made adjs. ; grand action, the 
action ofa grand pianoforte; grand-bob, ?»grand- 
sire bob (see Grafdstbe 6) 5 grand committee 
{^Parliament), {a) PHst., each of the four coni- 
mittees (for religion, for grievances, for courts of 
justice, and for trade) annually appointed by the 
House of Commons until 1832 (though they had 
long before that date ceased actually to sit); 

in 17th c., often used for * committee of the whole 
house * ; {b) now, the ordinary unofficial designation 
of the two ‘sUauding committees* (each of 60 to 80 
members) since 1S82 appointed every session for 
the consideration of bills relating severally to 
matters of Law and Trade ; i* grand hound, ? a 
mastiff; grand-junctioner (^l/.S.), ?a director of 
I the ‘ Grand Junction * railway ; grand lodge (see 
: Lodge) ; *|* grand-maund, a gabion ; grand- 
' paunch, {a) a glutton ; (^) a * corporation \ large 
I abdomen ; grand pianoforte, piano, a large 
pianoforte, usually harp-shaped and horizontal, 
whose size admits of the most effective arrange- 
ment of the mechanism (for grand-upright, ?//• 
right-grand, see Upkight a.) ; grand quartering 
Her. (see quot.) ; f grand relief, Alto-re- 
lievo ; grand stand, the principal stand for 
spectators at a race-course, etc. with the highest 
price of admission. 

tZiQ in Southey Coxurn.-//. Bk. IV. 391 The rinijers to nnff 
one peal of ‘grand bobii. x6z6 yml. Comtnons 4 k 
843 The ‘grand committee to sit at two of the clock. 104 
[see Committee]. 2644 Vicars God in Mounl^ . 

A grand-Commiiie of both Houses. 1891 Gnnrdian 4 
341/2 'The Tithe Bill .. is to be further put into shape by 
grand committee. 1548 Hall Citron., Rich. dH, 
blable my cousyne therle of Rychemonde wvll 
attempte Jyke a fierce ‘grandhounde, other to 
perce me on the other syde. x86o Emerson Cend. Life *> • 

(1B61) 58 Railroad president.s, copper-miners, *grand-ju« ' 

tjonersjetc.). 1878 Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross Life(ioZSi * * 
327 The Crown-IMnce is really a ‘grand-lookin^man. * ^ 
Mrs- Browning Poems 1 . 223 His bps and jaw, *Grand-maa 
and strong,.as Sinai’.s Law. 1579 Djcoes 
‘Graund Maunds,or Gabbions. x6ot HoLLANo/’/iN.y”; 

Our ‘grand-panches.-haueilcuised for themselues a deu^ 
kind of meat out of corn and grain. 1606 — it 
became disfigured and blemished, .with a fat grand-pan • 
X797 Monthly Mag. HI. 245 Their newly r 

and .square Piano Fortes. 1834 Medwin *’01 • 

273 It was a grand piano of Broadwood's. 1876 „ 

Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms 353/2 Pianofortes have w 
named from., the size, us piccolo, semi-grand, you Ji 
grand. 1879 Stainer 25 A grand pianoiori . 

which contains more strings than any other 
use. xtSS^lLwiaDict. Heraldry, %.\'.Marshalling, 2. Oran 
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Quartering, .usually accompanies the assumption of a second 
name, and unites the two associated coats so inseparably, 
that if they come to be Marshalled with other quarterings 
they are no longer (as in other cases) ^read out among 
them, but thejifetill remain together as a Grand Quartering. 
1768 E. Holdsworth Dissert. Virgil 95 The famous base 
at Pozzuoli. .on which are fourteen figures in *grand relief. 
184X Tattersall Sport. Arch, gi The first brick of the 
■•Grand Stand at Ascot was laid on the sth of December, 
1838. i8j3 Earl Pembroke & G. H, Kingsley South Sea 
Bubbles L 20 On arriving at the course we were placed in 
the grand stand. 

b. used (after Fr, example) to denote the 
second degree removed in ascent or descent of re- 
lationship, as Grandfather, Grandson, etc. So 
•\grand-jorefatker\ also transf. in nonce-uses, as 
grand-patron., -pupil, f Also (? nonce-use) repeated 
grand-grand-father =: great-grandfather. 

Of combinations of this kind, the oldest are Grandame and 
Grandsire, which appear in the 13th c. ; Grandfather and 
Grandmother are not found until late in the isih c. In 
"Fr. grand\% restricted to a degree of ascent, the correspond- 
ing degree downwards being expressed by petit (little). 

2578 Tymme tr. Calvin on Genesis 235 His great graunde 
graunde father. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets Drie DinnerD vj, 
When our grand-forefathers had a long time lived with 
Acorns. 2825 Bentham Indications 14 Say patron and 
grandpalron, as you say son and grandson. Grand patron- 
age is not so valuable as patronage. Ibid. 26 Wherever 
vou can see a grand patron other than the king, seeing the 
King, you see a great grand patron. 2883 P. Sckaft Apos- 
tolic Chr, 678 Irenaeus . .a spiritual grand-pupil of John. 
quasi-5^. and sb. 

1 . quasi- a. The grand ; that which is grand ; 
the lofty, magnificent, sublime. 

274a Young Nt. 7 yf..ix. 843 The grand of nature is th* 
Almighty’s oath. In Reason's court, to silence Unbelief. 
2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Mysi. Udolpho i. The taste they 
create for the beautiful and the grand. 2822 Craig Led. 
Drawing iv. 228 The grand calls lor the accompanying aid 
of wild mrests. 

b. To do the grand : to make a great display j 
to put on airs, slang. (See Do v. 11 j.) 

2893 in Farmer Slang. 

*f 2 . sb. [a. Sp., It. grande.'] = Grandee. Obs. 
1606 Earl Northampton Trj/e Perfect Ret. 003a, Then 
fell the Grands of Italy to renounce all duetle. 2624 Seldek 
Titles Hon. 206 The Grands (all Dukes among them are 
Grands, and some Marquesses and Counts), .shall bee honord 
with Vuestra Sennoria i. your Lordship. 2669 Load. Gas. 
No. 352/3 To whom His Majesty has been pleased in favour 
to the Count, as a Grand of Portugal, to give her the Privi- 
ledge of a Stool before the Queen. 
fS. elHpt. (See quot.) Obs. rare"~^. 

1670 Cotton Espemon i. iv, 252 Beiwxt these Forts, .he 
caus'd a Grand to be erected, that is to say, a greater Fort. 

4 . a. Among Freemasons, any of the officers 
whose titles contain theadj. b. In some convivial 
clubs, the title of the chairman. Also Noble Grand^ 
Vice Grandy the chairman and vice-chairman of 
a lodge of Odd Fellows. 

2747 W. Horsley Fool (2748) II. 265 The Fools being 
assembled, the Grand, .attended by the Vice, and the other 
Officers of Folly, assum’d the Chair. 2765-6 Goldsm. Ess., 
chibs (Globe) 284/2 The Grand, with a mallet in his hand, 
presided at the head of the table. ., My speculations were 
soon interrupted by the Grand, who had knocked down Mr, 
Spriggins for a song. 2821 Lamd Elia Ser. 1. All Fools’ 
Day, C 5 ebir, my old free-mason, and prince of plasterers at 
Babel, bring in your trowel, most Ancient Grand I 184a 
Dickens Old C. Shop xiii.The Glorious Appollers, of which 
I have the honour to be Perpetual Grand. 

5 . A grand pianoforte. 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 142 In flat instruments, especially 
grands, there is a difficulty in giving strength to the bracing. 
2876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms 352/2 By means 
of this invention [the upright action] a pianoforte can be 
made which will occupy a space about a fourth of the depth 
of the ‘grand'. 2891 St. yames's Gaz. 26' Mar. 5/2 She., 
begins the preliminary scramble on the hired grand. 

6. Sugar manuf. (West Indian). The largest 
evaporating pan of a battery, [ad. F. grande.] 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1202 The skimmingsofthe^rt«<?are 
thrown into a separate pan. [1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
has the Fr. iorm grande.'\ 

t Grand, V. Obs. rare. In 7 graund. [f. 
Grand tz.] trans. To make greater, * magnify ^ 
2602 J. Davies Mirum in Modnm G 3 b, Which Grands 
his Goodnesse, and augments his fame, 2607 — Sumnta 
Totalis xvi. B, His lustice to extenuate To graund his Grace 
is sacrilegious. 

GrandaBvity, -ous, var. ff. Gbandevity, -ous. 
Grand air. [properly Fr., but pronounced like 
the Eng. words of identical form and etymolog)’.] 
An air of distinction; a noble appearance ; also (in 
bad sense) an affected dignity or loftiness of manner. 

177s H. Walpole Lett. (1857) 212 , 1 like the hotel 

d'Harcourt ; it has grand air and a kind of Louis XIV old 
fashionhood. 2863 Ouida Held in Bondage 3 He had more 
of the ‘grand air' about him than anyone else I had ever 
seen. 1881 H. James Portr. Ladyxxxv, The proportions 
of the windows, and even the details of the comice, had 
quite the grand air. , . 

Hence Grand-aired a., having a grand air. 

2882 Academy 5 Mar. 267 Worried by a severe aunt and 
a grand-aired cousin. 

Grandam, grandame (grre-ndatn, -d?‘m). 
arch. Forms: 4-5 graun-, grawndam, 5-6 
grauntdam(e, 6 graundame, grandhame, 
grandamme, 6-9 grand-dame, 3, 6- grandame, 
6-grandam. See also Grannasi. [p.. AF. graund 
VoL. IV, 


dame: see Grand a. 12 b and Dame, Dam2j the use 
of dame, Mady' in the sense of 'mother* seems 
to be AF. only. This word is in Eng. the oldest 
of the terms of relationship formed with grand.] 

1 . = GRANDSrOTHER I. 

^ a 2225 St. Marker. 22 In hire grandame hus Jjat wes 
icleopet Clete. 1390 Gower Con/. 1 . 90 A ladj*. . So olde she 
might unnethes go, And was grauntdame to the dede. 
c 2400 Desir. Troy 13593 His gmundam full graidly grippit 
hym onone. 2509 Fisher Funeral Sernt. Hen. VII 
(Colophon), My lady ye Kynges graundame. 2556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 96 'The xxvij. of June [1555) was kept 
the obijt of the kynges grandhame. 2595 Shaks. yohn i. i. 
168 , 1 am thy grandame Richard. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, 
ix, These blunders occasioned grief to his grand-dame. 
x^x--4 Emerson Ess., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I, 28 We 
are like children who repeat by rote the sentences of gran- 
dames and tutors. 1872 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixxxiv. 6 So 
grandsire, grandam alike did agree. 

Proverb. i6ix Cotor. s.v. Apprendre, (An idle, vaine, or 
needlesse labour) we say, to teachhls grandame to grope ducks. 

b. (In form graudam only.) Of animals : The 
dam’s dam. (See Dam sb. 2) 

2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1308 By coupling the female [ewe] 
thus generated, with such a male, .another improvement of 
one-half will be obtained, affording a staple three-fourths 
finer than that of the grandam. 

2 . An ancestress (said ofEve); = GRANDM0THEB2. 

2620 T, Peyton Glasse o/Tinte i. 30 Our grandame Eue. 

2628 Gaule Pract. Theories (1629) 9 One should jyse from 
her Loynes, to recouer his Grand-dames fall ; and pash that 
wily Serpents head. 2724 Weekly 0ml. 25 Jan. 2769/1 
When Grandame Eve first Invented the Needle to sew 
Fig Le.aves together. 2820 Scott Abbot iv. Who, wise and 
good as she was, was yet a daughter of grandame Eve. 

3 . An old woman ; a 'gossip 

^2550 Bale Apol. 54 Some superstycyouse grandame, or 
some olde dottynge Sir Dauy. *553 T. Wilson Rhet. 77 b, 
This olde grandamme was devouielye knehng upon ner 
knees. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. (1851) I. xi.x. 285 
The skinny ugliness of a shrivelled grandam. 
fiS' (Chiefly appositive.) 

260a Harcissus (1893) 734 And so I died and sunke into 
my grandam . .earth. x6^ Dekker Sev. Sinnes vii. (Arb.) 
43 This ancient and reuerend Grandam of Citties. 2630 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) IVks. i. 98 That Ale is Grandam Natures 
brewing, a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 34 
From out their grand-dame earth they fain would fly. 2812 
Combe P£duresquexix.{C\xSit\Ao%) 72 In GrandameKature’s 
vast collection. 

5 . attrib. (quasi-j^*.) as in f grandam gold, 
hoarded wealth ; f ^andam© words, old or obso- 
lete words. 

2598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 63 Some blame deep Spencer 
for his grandam words. 2663 Dryden Wild Gallant iv, i, 
Frances has one hundred and twen^ pieces of old grandam- 
and-aunt gold left her. ijoo — Fables Pref. (Globe) 504 
They, .would, .hoard him up, as misers do their grandam 
gold, only to look on it themselves. 

Hence + Gramdameship humorous. 

2649 Davenant Love 4 Honour n. 8 He teach Her Gran- 
dameship to mump, and marry too. 

Gra'nd-aunt, [See Grand a. 12 b.] One’s 
father’s or mother’s aunt ; a great-aunt. 

28., Burd Isbel 4 Sir Patrick xxxiL in Child Ballads 
(1892) IV. 421/2 He calld upon his gude grand-aunt 2826 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii. (1863) 346 Tom.. had had 
the good luck, .to take the fancy of a rich relation, a grand- 
aunt. 2860 Sala Baddington Peerage xxxvii, Various 
comments, .were made on his beautiful grand-aunt. 

1 * Grand captain. Obs. [See Grand a. 2 ; 
cf, F. grand capitaine, Sp. gran capitanf] A chief 
captain or commander. 

253 4 Whitinton Tultyes Oflices i. (1540) 17 Pomphillus 
graunde capitayne, gouerned a certayne prouynce. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xxi. Their graund Captaine Blew- 
berd. 2562 Daus tr. BuUinger on Apoc. (1573) 162 b, On 
the other side fighlelh the Dragon, as Graundcaptayne of 
this warre. x 6 o 6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iii. 1. 9 Thy grand 
Captaine Anthony Shall set thee on triumphant Chariots. 

Grandchild (gne-nditjoild, grcenit/sild). [See 
Gband a. 12 b.] The child of one’s son or daughter. 

2587 Golding De Momayx\\\. 271 Zoroastres (as is >vritten 
of him) was Noes graundchilde. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 
24 And in her hand The Grandchilde to her blood. 1640 
Yorke Union Hon. 80 Edward, Lord Russell, grand- 
childe to Francis, Earle of Bedford. 1753 Scots Mag. Mar. 
258/1 He has left 2x3 children, grandchildren, and great- 
grand-children. 1838 Lytton Alice 19 She was sure she 
should like the grandchild of her dear Mrs. Leslie. 
pig. 2662 Cowley Disc. Govt. O. Cromwell Wks. 1710 II. 
667 ’Twas a Beginning .. Fit for a Grand-Child of the 
Deit^'. 18x0 Scott Fam, Lett. 10 Dec. (1894) I. 197 Though 
I have these theatrical grandchildren, as I may call them, 

I have seen none of them. 

Grand-dad, grandad (gra:'nd,dffid, grre-n- 
dssd). [See Grand a. 12 b.] A childish or affec- 
tionate word for Grandfather. 

28x9 Byron yuan ii. cxxxvii. His hardships were com- 
parative To those related in my grand-dad’s ‘Narrative'. 
2865 Look before you leap 1 . 18 A ward of my granddad’.s. 
2889 P. H. Emerson Eng. Idyls 17 Grandad, what did 
granny say? 

So Gran(d-)aada = prec.; Gran(d-)daddy, (o) 
=prec. {b') = Daddy-long-legs b. 

1698 Farquhar Love 4 - Bottle i. (1699) 6 And so you left 
them to (irand Dada ! 2769 hlAO. D'Arblay Early Diary 
(1889) 1. 41 My Grand-Daddy is here to-night, to the very 
great satisfaction of us all. 1808 A, Wilson Ze/. inPoems 15- 
Lit. Prose 12876) I. Pref. 6 A species of Acaris, \’ulgarly 
called Longlegs, Grandady, [etc.]. 1871 G. Meredith H. 
Richmond III. xiL 205 Her miiki was simply obedient to 
her grandada's wish. 


Gra’nd-datiffliter. [See Gband a. lab.] 

The daughter ofone’s son or daughter. 

2621 Bible 2 Kings viii. 26 Athaliah the daughter of Omri 
\marg. or granddaughter], 2625-8 tr. Camden's Elis. 
Introd. I2630) 7 I.ady lane Grey, grand-daughter to the 
second sister of King Henry the eighth. 2749 Fielding 
Tom /ones xviii. xiii, The tattling of his little grand- 
daughter, who [etc.]. 1B18 Cruise Digest {cd. 2)11. i8The 
grand-daughter married without consent, 
b. transf. Of a mare. 

i^xDetily News^li Oct. 3/5 Kairouan, a grand-daughter 
of Hermit, .won in a canter. 

C. Path, in attrib. use (see quots.). 

1885 W. Roberts Urin.tf Renal D is. in. xiii. (ed. 4) 635 
In rare cases the secondaiy’ cj’sts contain a tertiaiy series 
(grand-daughter ej’sts). x8^ AUbuit's Syst. Med. II. 11x8 
Such cysts. .may give rise to a numerous progeny of 
daughter or even granddaughter bladders. 

Grand dueness. 

a. The wife or widow of a Grand Duke. b. A 
lady holding in her own right the sovereignty of 
a duchy, c. In Russia : A daughter of the Czar. 

a 1757 P. H. Bruce Mem. (1782) 125 The Imperial princess, 
consort to the czarowitz, was brought to bed of a daughter 
. . who . . had the title of gfrand duress given her. 2862 
Illustr. Lond. News $ July 29/2 Her Royal Highness the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelltz. 2874 Graphic 
3 Jan. 18/2 The Grand Duchess Slarie of Russia. 

Grand dnehy. The territory ruled by a Grand 
Duke or Duchess. 

1835 Penny Cycl, III. 260/2 The grand-duchy of Baden. 
2839 Ibid. XIII. 62/2 The Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 

&and dnlre. [a. F. grand due, a literal ren- 
dering of It. granduca, G. groszherzcg, Russian 
velikit kniaz. See Duke.] 

1 . a. The title of the sovereigns of certain 
European countries (called Grand Duchies) ; the 
rank so designated is understood to be one degree 
below that of king. b. In Russia, the title of any 
of the sons of an emperor. (Cf. Duke 2, 3 c.) 

The title seems to have been first assumed by the ruler of 
Tuscany in the 16th c. Before Peter the Great, the sovereign 
of Russia was styled ‘ Grand Duke of Muscoy ' in Euro- 
pean diplomacy. 

a 2693 Ludlow Mem. (1698) II. 507 A Fleet, .was sent. , 
to require satisfaction from the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
2833 Penny Cycl. I. 309/2 On his death, his next brother, 
the Grand Duke Constantine, was proclaimed king at War- 
saw. 2835 Ibid. in. 260/1 The executive and judicial 
owers in Baden are vested in the grand duke. 287$ T. 
Iartin Prince Consort I. 224 Ihe Em^ror [of Russia] had 
; been in England before, .when Grand-Duke. 

2 . A name of the Great Eagle Owl (^Bubo 
ignavus). \F . grand due \ cf. Duke 5.] 

2855 Ocilvie, Supph, Grand-duke, the great horned owl 
{Bubo maximus), a species but rarely met with in tlie 
British Islands. 2882 Ouida Maremma I. 225 A great 
grand-duke owl.. flew heavily by her. 2895 Daily Nrwi 
3 July 5/4 All sorts of owls save the one known in France 
as the Grand Duke. 

Hence Grand-du’cal a., of or belonging to a 
Grand Duke; Gsrand-du'calist a., that supports 
grand-ducal power or rule ; Grand-dn’lredom, the 
possessions or title of a Grand Duke, 

^ 2833 Alison Hist. Europe (1850) II. Ixxv. § 57. 371 Tear- 
ing from his brow the grand-ducal crown of Poland. 2860 
Sala Baddington Peerage xliv, Before the magnificence 
of his titles and possessions German grand-dukedoms . . 
paled their ineffectual fires, Daily Tel. 3 Oct., Where 

the population is republican in the lower classes, and 
Granducalist in the higher. 2885 Acnf.s M. Clerke Pop. 
Hist. Astron. ii. 35 Grand-ducal patronage. 

Grandee (grtendr). Forms : 6-y grande, 7 
grandie, -dy, 7- grandee, [a. Sp., Pg. gj-ande 
great (person) : see Grand a.] A Spanish or 
Portuguese nobleman of the highest rank. 

1598 Parsons Ward-Word to Hastings Watch-Word 
viii. 116 One of his Grandes in Spayne. 2610 B. Jonson 
Alch. HI. Iii, Dot. What is he, Generali? Fac. An Ada- 
lantado, A Grande, girle. 1631 Dekker Match me in 
Lond. I. Wks. 2873 IV. 143 The Dons and Grandi’es. 1638 
Ford Ladfs Trial 1. ii. (1639) Cab, Under a pretence 
of being Grandee of Spain, and cousin to twelve Princes. 
2705 Lond. Gas. No. 4161/3 To exasperate the Spanish 
Grandees. 2824 Wellington in Gurw. 2 >«/. (1838) XII. 34 
They raised me to the dignity of a Grandee of Spain of the 
first class. 2833 Longf. Ouire-iMer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 
141 Amuleteer bestrides his beast of burden with the air of 
a grandee. 

b. trasisf. and gen. A person of high rank or 
position, or of eminence in any line. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xvi. § 3. 59 The cutting off 
and keeping low of the Nobihiie and Grandes. 2622 
Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. ii65x) 35 In a great 
person ..a right honorable Grandy, tis not a venial sin. 
2648-9 C Walker Relat. ^ Observ. 2 The said Leading 
men or prandees (for that is now Parliament language) 
First divided themselves into two factions, a x66i^ Holvdav 
P/rj/w (1673) 339 Tertullian. .a in learning. 2662 

H. hloRE Myst. Iniq. 435 'The Pope and Cardinals and 
other Grandees of that Church, Wood Ath. Cxon. 

II. 582 He was offer’d by one of the Grandees of thelL 
of Commons to keep all that he had. 2726 A>iherst TVrrr 
Fil. xiii. 62 Their footmen, who are the next grandees of 
the universitj'. 1776 Adam Smith_/K N. i. xi. (x86g) I. 216 
The retinue of a grandee in China ^ Hindostan. 2847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 393 These 
grandees of European scientific history. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 134 This cornmercial mndee, who in 
wealth, and in the influence which attends wealth vied 
with the greatest nobles of his time. 1863 Gea Eliot 
Romola 11. vi, Quite a tj*pical I lorentme grandee. 
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appositive. 1654 Benlowes Theopk. x. in. 179 No grandee 
patron court 1. , 

+ e. applied to things. 
j6*x Laud Sfrm. 24 Mar. (1622) 37 Three Grandies are 
met together; Blessing, loy, and Hope. 1686 Goad 
Bodits II. iv. 194 The Planet Mars. .hath been reckoned 
one of the Grandees in Aetherial Regions. 18*7 H. Heuch 
yrttl. in Macgill Li^e (1853) x. 292 Ben Nevis.. the monarch 
among the mountam grandees of Scotland. 

Hence Grandee'ism nonce<ud. 

1850 S. G. Osborne Gleanings 238 Landed grandeeism is 
all very well in its way. Spectator 13 June 775 Mr. 

Bartley’s justification of himself is from end to end an attack 
on ‘ grandeeism 

Gxandeesliip (grsndrjip). [f. Gbandee + 
-SHIP,] The position or dignity of a grandee. 

1776 H. Swinburne Trav. Spain xlii. (1779I 3S6 The 
Conde de Altamira has no less than nineteen grandeeships 
centered in his person. 1879 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 268 
The duke represents ten grandeeships of the first class. 
jfig. 1890 Blackw. Mag. CXLVIl. 177/1 He inherited .. 
his father's grandeeship of manner. 

Grandetza, variant of Gbandezza Ohs. 
^audeur (grx ndiui). Also 7 granduer, 7-8 
grandure, graudour, 8-9 grander, [a. F. 
grafideur, f. grand great : see Gband a. 

Being a word of late adoption, it retains the Fr. form •tnr 
of the suffix ; attempts to anglicize the form were made in 
the i7-i8th c., and again by Landor.] 
f 1 . a. Loftiness, height ; tall stature. 1 ). Great- 
ness (in amount or degree). C 7 ^j. rare. 

CISCO Melusitu xxi. 120 Whan he considered the grandeur 
& the faclon of Vrj’an. ^ 163* Ltthcqw Trav.v. xgi Their 
circle spred tops, do kisse . . the lower cloudes ; making 
their grandure over-looke the highest bodies of all other 
aspiring trees, 1658 Jas. Webb tr. Calprenede's Cleop. viii. 
i. 4 Consolations, which . , sweetened the Grandure of their 
displeasure. 

2 . Greatness of power or rank, eminence, puis- 
sance. Now somewhat rare. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Grandoitry greatnesse, 163* Litkcow 
Trav. X. 407 Gentry. .AH which in each degree, as they 
illuminat tne soyle with grandure, so [etc.j. 2654 tr. 
Scudefjis Curia Pot. Daa, Freely to renounce Glory and 
Granduer, to pass from a Throne to an Hermitage. 1657 
Nordi's Plutarch (1676) Add. Lives 40^ [Charlemainl 
attained to that grandure that no French King could ever 
before compass. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (X7X4) I. 437 
The great number of Coyns and Inscriptions continually 
dug In this Place, are so many Instances of its Lustre 
and Grandeur. 1741 Middleton Cicero It, xa. 563 This 
was the old constitution of Rome, by which it had raised 
itself to all its grandor. [So spelt elsewhere in this book.] 
z8z5 Elphinstone Act. Cauhut 11 . 147 They still 
fondly recal the ancient grandeur of their tribe. 1871 
Blackie Fo%ir Phases i. 26 Estimating our national grandeur 
by the visible pomp of gigantic machinery. 

b. pi. Titles or positions implying ' grandeur * ; 
also quasi-^owr. 

fjcA Deplor. St. Ntiv Eng. at in SewaiPs Diarjf (tSyg) 
IL 1x8* To Strut among bis Neighbours, with the Illus- 
trious Titles of Our Major, and, The Captain, or. His 
Worship. Suen magnificant Grandeurs, make many to 
Stagger EgrcglouslyT 1897 W. C. Hazlitt Ourselves 78 
Freemasonry enables them to associate on equal terms 
with Brother hlagnificences and Grandeurs. 

3. Transcendent greatness or nobility of intrinsic 
character. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i, 1. 1 . 2 This Grandeur, and sove- 
reign Perfection of God. tfiga Dryden tr. St. Euremout's 
Ess. 204 The Grandeur of the Soul cannot consist with 
the filthiness of Avarice. 1692 tr. Sallust 4 Deeds require 
Words to equal their Grandeur. 17x4 Addison Sped. No. 
487 T 8 There seems something in this Consideration that 
intimates to us a natural Grandour and Perfection in the 
Soul. 174a Young Nt. Th. iv. 486 To none man seems 
ignoble, but to man; Angels that grandeur, men o' erlook, 
admire. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe ii. (1826) 16, 1 am 
ready to sacrifice inferior duties to the grandeur of a prin- 
ciple which ought to expand all hearts and impel all actions. 
1834 tr, SismoMis Hal, Rep. xii. 263 Men of the fifteenth 
century perceived honour in a murder .. and historic 
grandeur in conspiracy. X84X-4 Emerson Ess.^ Circles 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 131 The great man will not be prudent in 
the popular sense ; all his prudence will be so much deduc- 
tion from his grandeur. x8S6 Alger Solit. Nat. 4* plan in. 
92 The solitary often occupy themselves with trivialities 
instead of grandeurs. 

4 . The quality of being * grand * (see Gband <z. 4) 
or imposing as an object of contemplation ; sub- 
limity, majesty. Also, an instance of this. 

1748 Hartley Ohserv. Man 1. iv. 419 The Grandeur of 
some Scenes and the Novelty of others. 17B4 Cowfer 
Tiroc. 10 That formUc. man’s], the labour of Almighty skill 
. .bespeaks control, But borrows all its grandeur from the 
soul. 18x7 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 151 Lebanon, Whose head 
in wintry grandeur towers. Ess. Mid. Ages I. 

it. 49 The solemn and majestic grandeur of their Gothic 
churches. x868 Longp. in Life (1891) III. 131 Switzerland 
..outbids the imagination by its grandeurs and perpetual 
surprises. 1874 Green Short Hist. viL § 7. 413 The genius 
of Shjkspere rising year by year into supremer grandeur, 
b. of style, composition, etc. 
x65j Stillikcpl. Orig. Saer. m. \. § 15 The grandeur. . 
of the whole books of the iEneids. x6 ^ Bentley Phal. 
207 Euripides was accused by Aristophanes, .for debasing 
the Majesty and Grandure of Tragedy. 1870 J. H. Newman 
Gram. Assent 11. x. '441 Who can deny the superhuman 
grandeur and impressiveness of that sacred book, the Apoca- 
lypse f x^7 iyeslfft. Gas. 3 Nov. 4/3 The grandeur ivh/ch 
is the chief characteristic of the Latin hexameter. 

5 . Conscious greatness, lofty dignity, f Also, 
in bad sense, haughtiness, arrogance. Ohs. 

1644 [H, Parker) Jus .20 That arrogant tumor or 


grandour of mind which is incompatible wth brotherly 
demeanour. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11, § 48 The earl 
of Essex, still preserving his grandeur and punctuality, 
positively refused to meddle in the treaty. 1797 Godwin 
Enquirer i. vi. 41 The tranquil grandeur of an elevated 
mind. 1851 Landor Popery Brit, For. 60 Disdain for 
popularity, unobtrusive wisdom, sedate grandor. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits^ Race Wks, (Bohn) II, 23 As you go 
North .. as you enter Scotland, the World's Englishman is 
no longer found . . there is a rapid loss of all grandeur of 
mien and manners. 

6. Magnificence or splendour of appearance, style 
of living, trappings, etc., such as attends wealth or 
high station. Also pi. 

1652^ H. Cocan tn Scuderp*s Ibrahim 1. v. xxt, I have 
a desire. .to acquaint her with all the magnificences, and 
all the grandeurs which you have quitted for her sake. 
1674 Marvell Reh. 7 'ransp. 1, 26 He undertook to abate 
of our Episcopall Grandeur, and condescended indeed to 
reduce the Ceremonious Discipline in these Nations to the 
Primitive Simplicity. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) III. 
173 The love of grandure and magnificence, wrong turn’d, 
may have possess’d his imagination over-strongly with 
such things as frontispieces, parterres, equipages [etc,], 
1784 CowpER Task V. X58 Nor wanted aught within, That 
royal residence might well befit, For grandeur or for use, 
x847''8 H. Miller First Itnpr. xvlii. (x8^7) 3x4, 1 was 
placed rather high for witnessing with the right feeling the 
gauds and the grandeurs (of the Lord Mayor’s procession]. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) II. 
80 The English go to their estates for grandeur. The French 
live at court, and exile themselves to their estates for 
economy. 2868 Earl Wilton Sporls 0/ Eng. gi Louis 
then returned to bis palace. . ready to proceed with the 
other methodical .. grandeurs of the day. 1878 Mrs. 
Stowe Poganuc P. xt. 93 Leghorn bonnets were a newly- 
imported test of station, grandeur and gentility in Poganuc. 
Hence + Gra‘ndeursbips=GBANDEESHiP. 

1694 tr. C’tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (cd, 2) 212 The Heiress of 
the House and Grandeurshlp of Castle Rodrigue. 
Grandeval (grsendrval), a. rare. [f. L. 
graudxv-tis + Of a great age, old, ancient. 

1650 H. More Obs. m Entkus. Triumph, (7656) X03 Reve- 
rend Master Aristotle, that grandeval Patriarch in points of 
Philosophy, X846 Mozley Ess.. Carlyle's Cronnvell {2B7B) I. 
23X T’here«.the one grandeval element of Power exists alone. 

t Grande'vity. Obs. Also 7 grandeevity. 
[ad. L. grandstuilas. f. grandsevus! see ne.\t and 
-iTr.] Great or old age. 

2643 CocKERAM, Grandeuitie, old or great age. x66t 
Glanvill Pan. Vogm. xv. i4t Upon a true account the 
present age is the worlds Grandavity. 26^ H. More Myst. 
Iniq. 34^ A confirmation of the grandcvjty of the Apostle 
at that time. 2682 — Annot. ClanvHts Lux 0 . 285 whom 
Dr. More for his Function and Grandevity sake bandies so 
respectfully. t688R. HoLME/lrv/«»«r9'n.4o3/2Grandaeviiy, 

+ GrandeTTOUS, a. Obs. rare-'. In 7 grand- 
eevous. [f. L. graitdxviis aged, f. grand-is great, 
Grand + sevnm age : see -0U8.] Aged, old. 

2684 H. More Annot. GlanvHts Lux O, 2x1 So grave 
and grandsevous a person as he. zyax-zBoo Id Bailey. 
Hence f Cfrande’vonsness. 

2747 Bailey (vol. II), Grandxvousnesst greatness of Age, 

II Grande -zza, grande’za. Obs. Also 7 
grandetaa. [lt.gratidezsa,S'p.gra>ideza:—-pop\i\ar 
L. type *granditia, f. grand-is •. see Gband o.] 
Grandeur, greatness, magnificence; also, an in- 
swnce of this, a distinguished honour or privilege. 

Howell For. Trav. (Arb.)4olfhe be there at the 
arrivall of the Plate-Fleet, .he shall see such a Grandeza, 
that the Roman Monarchy In her highest florisb never had 
the like, c 164s — Lett. 1 . 11. 111. xvii. {1650) 62 Amongst 
other Grandezas which the King of Spain conferr’d upon 
our Prince, one was the rcleasmcnt of Prisoners. 2652 
J. Hall Height Eloquence p. xxxiv, They are oversbadow'ed 
with Grandezza’s and beauties. 2663 Flagellum^ or O. 
Cromwell (1672) 37 The credit of this Atchievement was in- 
dustriouslycryed up at Westminster, and all theGrandezza's 
of Scriptural Ovation fitted and accommodated thereto. 
167s H, Teonge Diary (1825) 87 This island [Cyprus), .had 
in it 30 ciitys, of which there still remaine many worthy 
memorables of their pristin grandetsa’s. 

Grandfather (gric-ndfaSsj, grze'nfaSJ^i). 
Forms : 5 grawntefader, grauntfadyr, -ir, 
graunfadre, 6- grandfather, [f. Grand a. is b 
+ Father ; after Y. grandpln^ 

1 . The father of one's father or mother. 

2444 [Implied in Grandfatiierless). 2434-50 U. Higden 
(Roils) II. 259 Sarug, grawntefader to Tharc the fader of 
Abraham, e 1449 Pecock Repr, ir. iii. z^o Lo here lieth 
my fadir and there lieth my graunt fadir. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 74 His fadre and his graunfadre. ^ 2546 
Eng. Gi7t/x(t87o)x97 Kinge EdwardgraundfathertoRlchard 
the second. 2592 Shaks. Ttvo Gent, in, i, 295 La. Who 
begot thee? A/. Marry, the son of my Grand'father, 26x5 
Crooke Body of Man 305 The markes which were in the 
body of the Grandfather do often appeare in the Grand- 
childe. 2752 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 204 Your 
grandfather sustained the character, which he had so early 
acquired, to the last moment of his life. 2847 J. F. Cooper 
Prairie I, iii. 42 , 1 wish it was hot noon now, prand’tbcr. 

appositive. 2872 Fraser Life Berkeley L 6 The supposed 
grandfather-collector was a natural son of the first Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton. 

b. Jig. and humorous, {occas. quasi-ttt^r*.) 

26*4 Donne Serm. exxx. Wks. 2839 V. 336 Here arc risen 
grandfather and great-grandfather sins quickly, a froward 
generation. 2655 Baxter Quaker Cafech. 10, I have no 
such Infallibiilty, nor yotir Grand/ather the Pope neither. 1 
1709 Sackevcrell Serm. 5 Nov. 22 The Grand-Father of 
Falshood, the Devil. 

f 2 . Sc, Used for ‘ great grandfather * e= Gband- 
8IRE 2. Ohs. 


/1 2652 Calderwood /fwA Rirk (1843) II. 274 His grand- 
father, goodsir, and father, bad served his predecessors, and 
some of them lost their lives under their service. 

8. A male ancestor ; a forefather, 

26x3 Hieron Christian's yml. Wks. Our grand- 
father Adam. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trazf. (ed. 2) 329 The 
habit they weare, differs not from their grandfather Adams. 
2650 Trapp Comm. Gen, v. 32 Shem..was in dignity pre- 
ferred, before Iris brother, to be grandfather to theMessiah. 

4 . A kind of dance. (Cf. Gbakdpapa b and 
GbakdpLue.) 

2897 Pall Mall Mag. Aug. 445 One of the last dances 
was an old-fashioned country dance, called ‘the grand- 
father', when each couple in turn passed along holding a 
handkerchief, over which all the others had to jump. 

5 . Comh.f as grandfather-long-legs = Daddy- 
long-legs (cf. Gbandaddy) ; grandfather’s 
beard, chair (see quots.) ; grandfather's clock 
[suggested by a song which was popular about 
1880J, a furniture-dealer^s name for the kind of 
weight-and-pendulum eight-day clock in a tall 
case, formerly in common use. 

1B83 Hnmpsh. Gloss.t Grandfathers beards a species of 
Equiseium (mare’s tail). 289* Pall Mall G, 2 June 2/3 
The new easy-chair . . is called the grandfather’s chair. It 
is roomy and soft, and on each side at the top has two pro- 
jections, something like the peaks of a Gladstone collar. 

Hence Qra'ndfatherhood, the condition of being 
a grandfather; Gra*ndfatherland («o;/«-wt/.), the 
^ fatherland ’ of one’s parents ; Gra’adfatherless 
a.^ without a grandfather; \\cnce gra'tidfalhcticsS'- 
ncss\ Gra'ndfatherly a., of, befitting, or resem- 
bling a grandfather ; also tramf. ; Gra*adfather- 
sMp, the fact of being a grandfather. 

2856 J- Grote vciCatnhridge Ess. 85 The similarity (arising 
from its relation of parentage, or more properly of ’’grand- 
fatherhood) between our language and the Latin in many 
words. Blackw. Mag. CLl. 224/1 Some., vague idea of 
relationship and grandfathethood. 2864 E. Burritt Walk 
Lend, to John O'Groai's 317 The “grandfatherland of fifty 
millions who now speak its language beyond the sea, 2424 
E. E. Wills (1882) 57 )>an shall he be Ieft..*grauntfadefles. 
2885 D, C. Murray Rainbow Gold III. v. ii. 2S_Graad- 
fathcrless persons whose manners smacked of mine and 
foundry. 2896 Blackzv. Mag. Apr. 505 That salve for 
*grandfatherlessness, indifference to rank and the opinions 
of others. 28*4 Coleridge Lett.y Convers.t etc. (1836) II. 167 
My •Grandfatherly love and kisses to the Fairy Prattler. 
2850 Hawthorne AVarW L. viii. (2883) 238 He was a grand- 
fatherly sort of person. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race 
Wks, (Bohn) II, 29 What substantial, respectable, grand- 
fatherly figures. 1B80 Nezo Pirgintans 1 , 95 A grand- 
fatherly rat. 1883 BViam Weekly Post i Sept, 4/3 The 
*grandfalhersh)p of the Norwich Lincolne is impossible. 

Gra’&dfatheri rare, [f. (5 kandpathehj^j 
trans. a. To gt'ami/alher up: ?to flatter with 
excess of deference, b. To grandfather (a thing) 
on : Jig, [after Father r.] to impute to (a person) 
as its mediate originator. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (iBxx) 1 . 331 Nor wouM^l 
advise that you should go to grandfather up your cousin 
Morden. 2B93 A Birrell Res Judicalx 99 Alexander 
Knox . . on whom the Tractarian movement has been 
plausibly grandfathered. 

tGrandgore. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Forms: 0. 
5-6 graatgor, grand gor(e ; 13 . 6 glengoir, 7 
glangore, 7-8 glengore. [a. OF. grand gorrei 
grated great + gorre syphilis.] Syphilis, 
tu 2497 Alin. Town Ccunc, Edin. in Phil. Trans. XLII. 
422 This contagious sickness callit the Grandgor. sjgjm 
Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot/. 1 . 356 Item, to ane woman with ine 

grant gore. .lijr. vjrf. 2509 Register Prizty Seal Scot 

Pitcairn Crint, Trials I. xxo* 'I'o hele he said vmq‘* Scnir 
Lancelote of b® infirnrite of b® grantgor. 2529 Lvnuesay 
Compi. Ring 286 Ihone Makerery, the kyngis fuICj.-TOf 
his rewarde, gat the grand gore. 153S Stewart Cron. Scot. 

1 1 . 313 No canker, fester, gut, or jit grandgor. 

p. IS-. Rozullis Cursing 63 in Laing Ane.Pop. Poetry 
213 The strangelour and grit glengoir. a 2605 Montgomerie 
Flytingzu. Polwart sgr The glengore, gravcll, and the gut. 
1631 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylors Goose Wks. (1630) i. 20V- 
Luxurious, letcherous ( 3 oates, that hunt in Flockes, to 
catch the Glangore, Grinkums, or the Pockes. * 7 *® 
winna beguidit by me in facob. Songs (1887) xi 5 ^ 
him a heavy glengore, too, For that is the death he will ai& 
attrib. 2500-40 Dunbar Poems xiv. 19 So mony gle^oi^ 
markis Within this land was nevlr hard nor sene. 2508 
Flyting w. Kennedie 83 Fy I glengoir loun, fy I fy * 
Grandgosier, obs. form of Grangousier. 
Grand guard. Also 6 granngarde, 7 gran- 
gard. [f. GuANDtr: -f- Guard jA; in sense lapp. 
a. OF. *grant garde.} 

1 . * A piece of plate armour used in the fifleentli 
and sixteenth centuries in the tournament. H 
covered the breast and left shoulder, forming an 
additional protection for that side of the body # 
and it was affixed to the breastplate by screws, and 
hooked on the helmet ’ {PairhoWs Costume., 3885)- 

2546 Hall Chron., Hen. PHI an, 5 (iSS^l *9 The one bare 
helme, the seconde his graungarde. s6ox wabneb . 
Eng. xii. Ixix. (1612) 292 ThePoldrons, Urangard, Yarn 
braces. Gauntlets for either hand. 261a ^ 

vi. You care not for a grand-guard? 2898 Vise tDillo. 

Archxol. yrnl. Ser. ii. V. 313 The grandguard and pas- 
guard are ornamented with the same designs. 

2 . (See quot. 1802.) 

2703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3923/2 A Party of 1200 of the Enemy s 
Horse .nttemnied to suroribC our oranu 

Guard. 

104/s, 
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iBo2 C. James Dici,^ Grand Guards a guard com- 
posed of three or four squadrons of horse, commanded by 
a field officer, posted about a mile and a half from the camp, 
on the right and left wings, towards the enemy, for the 
better security of the camp. 1844 Regtd. ^ Ord. 

The Grand Guards of Cavalry are to be formed, and the 
Horses picketed. 

tGrandi'fic, a- Obs. rare, [ad, L. graitdi- 
Jic-tts, f. grandi-s great + -Jicits making : see -PIC.] 
1727 Bailev vol. II, Grandijick, doing great Things, 
1782 W. Stevenson Hymn Deity 23 In those grandific 
works, .Where perfect fitness, beauty, use, unite. 
tGrandi^, v, Obs, [f. L. gmndi-s (see 
Gr.and a.) + -FY.] trails. To make great. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Dtv. 92 
Whom that. .God mai saluifi, fortifi and grandifi. 
Graiidilog,ua*city. nonce-wd. [See next and 
Loquacity.] A piece of grandiloquence. 

18x4 Rev. XII. 48 His visit to France is only a pleonasm 
or grandiloquacity for a trip from Dover to Calais. 

Grandiloquence (grtendi-l^kwens). [f. next : 
see -ENCE.] The quality of being grandiloquent; 
a lofty or imposing style of speech or writing. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesic in. v. (Arb.) 162 And ihere- 
foie of learned dulie asketh martiall grandiloquence, if 
[etc.]. 1603 Holland il/on 1158 Her grandilo- 
quence and stout resolutions in her speech. X669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles i. ni. x. 96 The Grandiloquence of Plato. 
1791 Boswell^ Johnson 3 Apr. an. 1773, One cannot help 
smiling sometimes at' his affected grandiloquence. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (1858) 321, I find m Johnson’s Books., 
a measured grandiloquence, stepping or rather stalking 
along in a very solemn way. 1856 Masson Ess. iv, 137 In 
- lyrical grandiloquence, Dryden was in his natural element. 
x88o ^i«CARTHY Own Times III. xlvi. 4x1 Both the vague- 
ness and the grandiloquence were doubtless deliberate. 

Grandiloquent (grcendi-ldkwent), a. [f. L. 
grandtloqu-nsy of the same meaning, f. grandi-s 
big, great (see Grand a.) + -iogitus speaking, f. 
root of ioqtiT to speak. For the ending (after 
eloquenf) cf. magniloquent grandilocuente^ 

It. grandiloquente,'] Of a person, his language, 
style of writing, etc. : Characterized by swelling 
or pompous expression. 

*593 Nashe Strange Newes Wks. (Grosart) II. 253, I.. 
admire your aged Muse, that may well be grand-mother to 
our grandeloquentest Poets at this present. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.t Grandiloquent^ that useih great words, that hath 
a high stile. 1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. n. (1873) 361 hlen 
are ambitious 01 saying grand things, that is, of being 
grandiloquent. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv, v. § 17 
To imitate the grandiloquent strains of Pindar. 1840 
Poe GoW Wks. 1864 I, ^ * I sent for you '. said he, in 
a grandiloquent tone. x868 Helps Realmah viit (1876) 178 
You should have heard him dilate upon it in hts grandilo- 
quent way. x 888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. i. 3s An 
enthusiastic (and of course a grandiloquent) admirer of the 
future President. 

ahsol. X829 Lytton Disowned 18 A prodigious love of the 
grandiloquent. 

Hence QraadiToquently adv.^ in grandiloquent 
language. 

1865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fort. II. 119 You talk very 
grandiloquently about taking an interest in me. X870 Spec- 
tator 27 Aug. 1030/2 That insignificant chain of hills which 
geographers grandiloquently term the Ural Mountains. 

Gran^'loquism. nonce-wd. [f. L. grandi- 
loqu-tts (see prec.) + -isir.] The practice of using 
grandiloquent language. 

1836 Monthly Rev. Aug. 526 But everything that is Russian 
appears, according to the author’s colouring, so superior to 
what exists any where else, that we must take his testimony 
with some caution. .His grandiloquism proves too much. 

Grandilo^uoas (griendi-l^was), a. Also 7 
grandiloquious. [f. L. grandiloqu-us (see prec.) 
■r -ous.] Grandiloquent. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 177 What grandiloquous 
epithets., have they bestowed. 16^ G. Harvey Curing 
Dis. hy Expect, xxi. 175 The blazoning of their vertues are 
so grandiloquious. x8o6 Southey in Ann. Rev. IV. 60 His 
grandiloquous style often obscures . . his meaning. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1870) II. xxx. 560 Grandiloquous talk. 
1863 N. Sf Q. Ser. ni. III. 334 Notwithstanding the grandi- 
loquous flourish about the ‘ French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Authorities of the order’. 

t Grandi'loqfay. Obs.-” [ad.L. *graitdUo- 
qni-iim\ cf. soliloquy.] Lofty speech. 

1663 Bullokar, Grandiloquyt high, lofty, big-speaking. 
1676 in Coles. 

t Grandinous, Obs.'~‘* [a.d.'L.grandtnbsus, 
f. grandin-f grando hail.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Grandinous^ full of hail, subject 
to hail. 1755 In Johnson. 

tGrandio. Obs. [Cf. Grando L] A grandee. 

1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. x. 8 A Magnifico, a Grandio, such 
a one as sought to make himself great even to a proverb. 

Grandiose (grje’ndi^as), a. [zi.Y. grandiose i 
ad. It. grandioso (whence alsoSp., Pg. grandioso), 
f. L. grandi-s (It., Sp., Pg. grande) great (see 
Grand a.) ; for the suffix see -osE, -ous.] 

1. Producing an effect or impression of grandeur 
or greatness ; characterized by largeness of plan 
or nobility of design. 

1843 Emerson Mtsc. Papers^ Carlyle Wks. (Bohn) III. 
317 'l*his grandiose character pervades his wit and his 
imagination. 1850 Leitch tr. C. O. AHitter's Anc. Art 
§ 290 (ed. 2) 322 Amphitheatres, .in the simple and grandiose 
taste of the Hellenic architects. 1855 Browning In a 
Balcony 132 Things painted by a Rubens.. All better, all 
more grandiose than the iife. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 


Bapt, viii. 506 Those who saw the grandiose form of the 
Baptist. 1897 Dowden Fr. Lit, iv. iff. 303 In Les Ruines 
. . he recalls the past like * an Arab Ossian *, monotonous and 
grandiose. 

2. Of speech, style, deportment, etc. Charac- 
terized by formal stateliness ; often in disparaging 
sense : Aihiing at an effect of grandeur, pompous. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-l)k..t Napoleon (1869) xi8 Our 
author speaks of the Emperor's advent in the following 
grandiose way. 1847 De QuiNcey Sp. Mil. Nun xii. 
Wks. 1862 III. 34 Mr. Urquiza entered first, with a strut 
more than usually grandiose. 2850 W. Irving Goldsmith 
xii. 150 He carried into the book^lling craft somewhat of 
the grandiose manner of the stage. 2865 Dickens Mui. Fr. 

I. XVI, What is it that we call it in our grandiose speeches ? 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxix. 363 His grandiose air 
was making Mab feel herself a ridiculous toy to match the 
cottage piano. 1892 A. Birrell Res Judicatx ii. 58 
Gibbon. .Milton, .as the one is our grandest author, so the 
other is our^most grandiose. 

Grandiosely (grie-ndiunsli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In a grandiose manner. 

1858^ Doran Crt. Fools 331 A Pole grandiosely named 
Corneille de Lithuania. 1879 McCarthy Own Times I. 
425 Lord George Bentinck talkedgrandiosely. Harper's, 
Mag, July 220 All this is now repeated for us more im- 
posingly, more grandiosely. 

Grandiosity (gnnndip-slti). [f. Grandiose 
+ -ITY.] The quality of being grandiose. 

1839 Hallam Hist. Lit, III. iii. vi. § 47. 573 There is., 
something of a grandiosity in the sentiments and language, 
which shows us that Shakspeare had not read that history 
without entering into its spirit. 1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 573/2 
Mr. Balme's book.. is disfigured, in regard to style, by. .a 
pervading grandiosity of manner. 1881 M. Arnold Byron 
m Macm. Mag. XLIII. 372/2 That ‘daring, dash, and 
grandiosity ', of Byron, which are indeed so splendid. 1887 
Lowell Old Eng. Dramatists (1892) 36 Marlowe .. con-, 
stantly pushes grandiosity to the verge of bombast. 

Grandisouant (gnendi-sdhant), a. rare. [f. L. 
grandi'S great -t- sonant-eniy pr. pple. of sonn-re 
to sound. Cf. Grandisonous.] Stately-sounding. 

x6^ H. More Answer aj6 The expressions arc so high, 
sublime, and grandisonant. 1685 — Para/ip. Prophet 381 
That grandisonant Speech was uttered by Nestorius. 1827 
Wilson in Blacksv. Mag.yCILX. 503 The grandisonant name 
of The Gloiy of Mount Pleasant. 

GraudiSOnian (gnendisJtt*nian),/z. [f. Grandi- 
\ son (see below) -k - ian.] Of deportment, manner, 
etc. : Of or resembling that of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, the hero of S. Richardson’s novel of that name. 

The character was intended by the author to represent his 
ideal of a perfect gentleman. The stately and formal 
courtesy, and the chtvalric magnanimity, ascribed by 
Richardson to his hero, are the features of the character 
most prominent in allusive references. 

1829 Wesim. Rev. X. 179 To say the truth, our exquisite 
sports nothing at all Grandlsoman either in morals or man- 
ners. x8s9 Carlyle Let. 13 Apr. in Sir C. G. Duffy Convers. 
w. Carlyle (1892) 203 A man of scrupulous veracity, correct- 
ness and integrity, a kind of Grandisonian stvle of magna- 
nimity, both in substance and manner, visible in all his 
conduct. x88x Stevenson Virg. Puerisque 58 They treat 
them to Grandisonian airs. x88c Tuckebman Hist. Eng. 
Fiction (1884) 197 Tlie Grandisonian manners are not to be 
taken as a picture of contemporary fashion. 

So also the nonce-wds. drandlso'niazdsm, Gran- 
j disonian manner or style ; Orandisonire Z'. trails., 
to escort in a Grandisonian fashion. 

2824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 224 Will your ladyship permit 
me to have the honour of Grandlsonizing you into the next 
apartment? 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens 116 He becomes 
a really fine picture, unmarred by any Grandisonianisms in 
cither thought or phrase, of a true genileman. 

Grandisonous (gnendi*sdhos), a. [f. late L. 
gi‘andison-us (f. grandi-s Grand a. + son-, root 
ofj^7;/;/j sound) : see -ous.] « Grandisonant. 

1674 Petty Disc. Dupl, Proportion Av, Grandisonous or 
Euphonical Nonscnce. 1727-1800 Bailey, Grandisonous, 
that maketh a great Sound. 18^0 Musgrave Ramble 
Brittany 1. X07 The opera-house rejoicing in the grandison- 
ous designation cf L’Academic Imperiale de la Musique. 

tGra’udity. Obs. \pi^.\^.granditds,tgrandi5\ 
see Grand and -ITY. OF. had grandiN.'] Grandeur, 
stateliness. Also, an attribute or mark of greatness. 

XS^ PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie ni. xxiv. (Arb.) 302 And in 
a Prince it is decent to goe slowly, and to march with ley- 
sure, and with a certaine granditie rather than grauitie. 
x6os Camden Poems i Our Poets, .excell in granditie 

and grauity. 1689 T. Plvnket Char, Gd, Commander 34 
Inheritor., of hts ample territoriesand other grandities. 1839 

J. Rogers Antipopopr. x. ii. 252 Beings so unequal m 
dignity and grandity. 

+ Gra'naize» v- Obs. rare^^. [f. Grand a. + 
•IZE.] trails. To m.ake grand or great. 

x66o Fuller Mixt Contempt. Ser. 1, xlvi. 310 The many 
mountains of our age grandised by the unlawful ruin of 
others. 

Grand-jnror, jury, etc. : see Juror, etc. 
t Gra*ndlingf. Obs. rare~^'. [f. Gr.ind c. + 
-LING.] A * grand * person, an aristocrat. 

a 1637 B. JoNSON Underwoods, Sp. according to Horace 
Wks. (1640) 2x5 But he that should perswade to have this 
done For education of our Lordings; Soone Should he [not] 
heare of billow, wind, and storme From the Tempestuous 
Grandlings. 

Grandly (gne*ndU), adv. jT. Gr.and a. + 

In a grand manner; magnificently, splendidly, 
grandiosely, etc. 

i6s4 Z. Coke A rt Legiek Ep. Ded. (1657) A iij b. To Tran- 
quility of Government, Corruption of Manners, and Mazing 
Errors are grandly opposite, Burton's Diary {iZ2Z) 


IV. 243 The Chair., takes a little loo much on him, but 
grandly. 1783 Boswell Tour Hebrides 348 There was 
something grandly horrible in the sight. X84Z-4 Emerson 
Ess.y Over-Sotii Wks. (Bohn) I. 122 A mind that is grandly 
simple. 1863-5 J. Thomson Sund. at Hawpsteaa iv. iv, 
Mary and Dick so grandly Parade suburban .streets. 1882 
Mrs. Oliphant Lit. Hist. Eng. 1. 3 Means which are dimly 
or grandly traceable across the ages. x888 Steel & Lyttle- 
ton Cricket (Badm. Libr.) xi. 347 Lyttleton . . was grandly 
caught by XVebbe close to the ropes. 1800 B. Wynne Our 
Hardy Fruits 20 It [a pear] does grandly against a house 
wall. 

(^andmamitiai (grse*ndmama, grx’nmama). 
[See Grand a. b.] A colloquial synonym of 
GranD 3I0THER. Also Gra'ndma, Ora*ndiaain.xxiy. 
(For the status of these forms see Mamma, Ma, 
Mamjiy.) 

X763 Brit. Mag. IV. 495 O discretion ! thou’rt a jewel, 
Or our grand-mammas mistake. 1781 Cowper Retirement 
515 Your prudent grandmammas, yemodern belles, Content 
with Bristol, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells. 1813 Examiner 
29 Mar. 204/1 To frighten children and grandmammas. 2825 
C, M. West.macott Eng. S/y I. 258 At our old grand- 
mamma’s in St. Clement^. 2866 Geo. Eliot Holt i. 34 
You shall have nothing to do now but to be grandmamma on 
satin cushions. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 38 But, 
grandmammy dear, I thought that [etc.]. 

Grand master. 

+ 1. The chief officer of a royal honsehold. Obs. 
2549 Latimer sst Serm. hef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 32 God is 
great grand mayster of the Kynges house, and wil take ac- 
coumpt of euery one that beareth rule therin, for the exe- 
cuting of their offices. 2556 Citron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
55 The lord RichardRyclie was made chaunseler of Ynglond, 
and the lord” Sent Jone that was lorde grandmaster gave it 
up. 1748 Lady M, W. Montagu Lei. to IV. Montagu 25 
Dec., She came attended with the greatest part of her court ; 
her grand-master.., the first lady of her bedchamber [etc.]. 
2. The head of one of the military orders of 
knighthood, e.g. the Hospitallers, Templars, etc. 

*553 Becon Reliques 0/ Rome (1563) 59 Of the Templares 
orders. For when their g[r]aundmaster, lames Burgonion 
was burnt at Paris [etc.]. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks 

(2638) 59 Otto, grand master of theiemplars. 2777 Watso.v 
Philip 11 (1839) 67 The sieur de la Valette, grand-master of 
the knights ot Malta. 2802 G. Rose Diaries (i860) L 515 
The present inclination . . was to leave the nomination of a 
Grand Master to the Knights. 2820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxvili, 
On an elevated seat, .sat the Grand Master of the Temple. 

b. The head of the order of Freemasons (or of 
a ‘province^ of this), or of later societies which 
imitate its constitution, as the Odd Fellows, etc. 

2724 Weekly Jrnl. 25 Jan. 2769/x Sampson .. was ac- 
counted Grand Master of that Fraternity [Free Masons]. 
*753 Scots Mag, Sept. 426/2 George Drummond, of the 
society of Free Masons m Scotland Grand Ma.ster. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xiii, The Perpetual Grand Master of 
the Glorious AppoDers. 

1 8. A leading member of a trade guild. Obs. 

1625 J. Stephens Satyr, Ess, 293 [He] is never free of the 
Company, . . till he hath drunk out hts Apprentise-hood 
among the graund Masters, 

Hence Qrandma’stersMp, the office or position 
of grandmaster. 

2769 Robertson C//^. V, 1. Wks. 2826 III. 242 She be- 
queathed to Ferdinand, .the grand-masterships of the three 
military orders. 28.. Lowell Poet. Wks. 2890 

I. 95 He had .spared no ihought’s or deed's expense. That 
by and by might help his wish to clip Its darling bride,— 
the high grandmastership. 1882-3 Schapf Encycl. Retig. 
Knowl. 1. 49 King Ferdinand now united the grand-master- 
ships of St. James, Calatrara, and Alcantara to the crown. 

Grandmatemal (grre:ndmal5‘jnal),<r. Some- 
what /Dc«/rtr. [f. Grand a. + Maternal G.] Of, 
pertaining to, or befitting a grandmother ; grand- 
motherly. 

X79o-x8tx Co.MBE Devil upon Two Sticks (xBi?) I. 260 
Maternal or grand-maternal pleasures will not, 1 fear, com- 
pose any part of the^ happiness of her life. 1862 Sat. 
Rev. 8 Feb. 155 In spite of paternal protests and grand- 
maternal tears, the fatal miscalculation was expiated on the 
block, x88o (7. Meredith Tragic Com. vii. (1892) 91 He 
named a grandmalemal date for the year of the baroness’s 
birth. 

Grandmother (grterndmuSai, grce’nmoSai). 
Also 5 graunt( 0 )moder, 6 graundemoder, 
-mother, 7 gran-mother. [See Grand a. 12 b.] 

1. The mother of one’s father or mother. 

2424 [Implied in Grandmotherless]. 2483 Caxton Cold. 
Leg. 429/1 The graunte moder of Saynt aldebaultc. 2496 
Plumpion Cerr, (Camden) p. c. Sir Robert Babthorp, kt. 
or Dame Elizabetli hts wife, grauntfeder & grauntmoder 
to the said Elizabeth. 2535 Coverdale 2 Tim. L S The 
vnfayned faith., which dwelt first in thy graundemother 
Lois, and in thy mother Eunica. 1645 Howell I.ii.vi. 
ii. 182, I made another Latin Speech to the Duke, touching 
his Gran-Mothers death. 2672 Lady Mary Bertie in i7t/t 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 23 Her grandmother sent 
a chaire for her. 2788 H. Walpole Remin. ii. 18 It was 
the portrait of her grandmother. 1860-1 Flo. Nightingale 
Nursing 26 A great-grandmother, who was a lower of 
phj'sical strength, descending into a grandmother, perhaps 
a little less strong. 

b. Phrases. This beats my grandmother : said 
of something that excites astonishment. 7'each 
your grandmother to suck eggs (see Egg sb. 4 b). 

1883 Harper's Mag. S89/2 Well, this does beat my grand- 
mother, I must say ! 

C. 

1626 /FrV/^Crtrrty (Somerset Ho.). My body to my grand- 
mother the Earth. 1650 B. Disco/timtmum 15 Ignorance 
is the Grand-mother of mistaken Necessity. 1774 J. Adams 
in Fam. Lett. (1876) 46, I strolled away to mother church, 
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or rather to grandmother church. I mean the Romish 
chapeL *870 E. A. Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Lije 
ff Leti. (1895) II. 9 Atholl .. built himself the grandmother 
of petvs, 1879 B, Taylor Stud. Germ, Lit. $ If the Gotliic 
language be the legitimate mother of .the Old German, it 
mustalsobe,through the Saxon, the grandmother of English. 

2 . A female ancestor. 

PilgT. Per/. (W. de VV. 1531) 76 The fourth thynge 
that is dispraysed in our graundmotber Eue, was that she 
\yas curyous. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i, 266 With a childe 
of our Grandmother Eue, a female. 1606 Hieron-TVj/M’j 
Purchase Wks. (1613) 1 . 61 Our grand-mother Heuah. 1642 
Fuller Holy fy Prof, St. v. lii. 366 Satan tempted our 
grandmother Eve. , 

3. attrib. (quasi-ctf(t'.) 

<1x640 Drumm, of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 
up What excellency is there in it, for which he should .. 
repine to be at rest, and return to his old grandmother 
dust? 1649 E. Sparke in J. Shute Sarah « 5 - Ha^ar Pref. 
Asa, Our grave Author, .was., master of those three Grand- 
mother-Languages inscribed on the Cross of Christ, beside 
some others of their progeny. 18x4 Pf‘c>/>heiess iii. iii, 

I held him here with these grandmother hands. 

Hence Qra'ndmotlxerltood, the condition or fact 
of being a grandmother ; Gra’ixdmotherism, the 
relation of being a grandmother ; Gra*adniotlier- 
less a.y mthout a grandmother. 

1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 57 pan shall he be left . . graunt- 
moderles, x 8 o 5 Anna Seward Lett. (i8ix) VI. 324 The 
apparent erandmotherism seems now reversed between us. 
X846 De Qoincev Sophocles' Antigone Wks. i860 XIV.' 2or 
Surely., she will command that reverence from you, by 
means of her grandmotherhood, which by means of her 
ethics she might not. 

Grandmotherly (grm'nd-, ^£e-nmz? 33 jli), a. 
[f. GRANDafoTHEB-f--LTi.] Pertaining to or befit- 
ting a grandmother. Now often /ig, of govern- 
ment, legislation, etc. : Characterized by a trivial 
minuteness of detail in its regulations, as if the 
governed were children incapable of protecting their 
own interests. 

184* C. Whitehead Rickard Savage (1845) HI. rii. 390 
But this device is grandmotherly. 1871 Daily Neivj 7 Apr., 
They have abjured all attempt to rule Paris except by a 
grandmotherly kind of coaxing. 1874 Mrs. J. W. Horne 
Sex Educ. X7 A good old grandmotherly doctrine, handed 
down from parent to child. x88o Harper's Mag. LX. 914 
‘Now Jerome', said Irene, in the advising grandmotherly 
manner she often assumed. 1883 Atkenxum 8 Sept. 3094 
The enterprising traveller had set their rather grandmotherly 
regulationsatdehance. x888 Lowell Prose Wks. <i8to) VI. 
2x8 Those theories of grandmotherly government which led 
to our revolt from the mother countiy. 1889 T essopp Coming 
of Friars vi, 277 There was no grandmotherly legislation 
in those days. 

Grand.nepliew, [See Gband a. 1 2 b.] The 
son of a nephew or niece, 

0x639 WoTTON Will in Walton Lt/e (1651) eg My two 
Grand-nephews Albert Morion .. and Titomas Bargrave. 
1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser, n. (1863) 346. x86o Sala 
Baddington Peerage xxix. I’ll have you out, were you 
twenty limes my grand-nephew. 

Grandness (gTsemdaes). [f. Grand a. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being grand ; 
magnificence, splendour, grandeur. Also, a grand 
action. 

1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. (1724) 80 The grandness 
of this fabric of the world, 1871 Browning 1252 

He did too many grandnesses, to note Much in the meaner 
things about his path. 1873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls x. 
(1876) 160 It’s good to have grandness somewhere, or else 
nobody would have any place to stretch in. X803 W. A. P. 
Martin in Barrows Pari. Relig. ll. 1x42 Had Columbus 
realized the grandness of his discovery. 

Grand-niece. [See Grand a. 12 b.] The 
daughter of a nephew or niece. 

X830 in Booth Analyi, Diet. 1832 Maervat N. Forster 
XXXIX, The colonel.. requested his grand-niece to accept of 
his hospitality, i860 Sala Baddington Peerage xMv, Lord 
Baddington the fourth had not deemed his grand-nieces 
worthy of a thought.. The grand-niece-in-law had hitherto 
pertinaciously refused to hold any intercourse with Lord 
Baddinglon’s widow. 

tGra’ndo^. Obs. [pseudo-Sp., from the notion 
that Sp. masc. sbs. end in -a. CL Gb^vndio.] = 
Grandee. 

1623-4 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gipsy ii. i. 28 In th’ 
opinion of the best, grandoes, dukes, marquesses, condes, 
and other titulados. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier 11. i. in BuUen 

0. PI. I. 383 Grandoes and Lords of Spame be wilnesse all 
What he're I cancell. 

Ii Gra'ndo 2. Obs. [L. gramid hail ; in early 
modern physiology used for a minute granular 
body,] (See quot.) 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxvii, (ed. 2) xsi 
Whether it [the chickenl be not made out of the grando, 
gallature, germe or tredde of the egge. .doth seem'of lesser 
doubt. 

Grandpapa (gra;-ndpaps, grre-npapa). [See 
Gband a. 12 b and Papa.] A colloquial substitute 
for Gbandpather. Also Grandpa. 

*753 Scots Mag. Apr. 1S8/1 There is my grandpappa. 
1836^8 B. D. Walsh Aristopfuy Knights iv. Don’t you 
see 'lis empty. Dear grand-papa?^ 1875 JowETT/’/a?o (ed.2) 

1 . 194 They.. call him grandpapa's master. 

D. Grandpapa dance. (Cf. Grandpather 4.) 
1898 O. Broivninc Peter Gt. vi. 52 The ‘ Grandpapa ' d.Tnce 
of which Peter was particularly fond. 

Grandparent (grrerndpewnt). [See Grand 
0. 12 b.] A parent of a parent. 

1830 in BooruAnalyt. Diet, x868 Walt Whitman /’ trwrx 


X37 The white-haired Irish grand-parents. 1875 T. W. Hic- 
ciNSOK LI. S. Hist. V. 31 Their grandparents had told them 
of a country far to the west. 

So Grandparentag*©, the state or condition of 
being a grandparent or of having grandparents. 

X889 Nature 24 Jan. 299/3 Families differently grouped 
according to their parentage and gnindparentage. 1896 
Daily News 10 Jan. 3/6 Such a life as might be expected 
from his grand-parentage. 

II Grand pas. Obs. Also anglicized 7 grand 
paw. [Fr, ; lit. * great step *.] In quots. used 
for : A stylish manner of walking, 

X667 Lacy Sasmy ike Scot 11. Dram. ^Vks. (1875) 336 
Where didst thou learn the grand pas, Peg? It becomes 
thee rarely. x6g8 Fryer Acc . E. India P. 130 They are 
taught little more than the Grand Paw, and to malce a Salam; 
1822 Scott Pirate story^ like a horse on ihc grand 

pas, seemed to be advancing with rapidity, while, in reality, 
it scarce ^vas progressive at the rate of a yard in a quarter 
of an hour. 

Grandpaternal (giiE=ndpat3Unal), a. Some- 
what jocular, [f. Grand a. + Paternal a,} Of 
or befitting a grandfather ; gr.andfatherly. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Let. 20 Feb. in Lett, to R. H. Horne 
11877) I. xxxviiL 245 You give me grand-paternal advice 
sometimes. 2884 E. Yates Recoil. I. iL 40 'Hie finances of 
the grand-paternal establishment. 

11 Grandpdre (granpfr). [Fr. ; lit, ‘ grand- 
father*.] , A variety of the cotillon (Cent. Diet.'). 

1835 Woman 1 . 171 Are not the forms of dauce more 
recently introduced, the Galoppe, Mazurka, Cotillon, 
Grandpere, ‘romping*? 

Grandpiace, obs. form of Grampus. 
Graudrills. [Cf. Drili. r^.S] (See qnot.) 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward D/'cA Neetflework, (Mandrills, 
a dark grey material, made of cotton, .and employed for 
the making of stays ; a description of coarse Jean. 

Gra*ndship. nonce-wd. The personality of a 
‘ Grand * (see Grand B. 4). 

X747 W. Horsley Fool (1748) II. 265 The Grand, he pray’d 
for Silence to the Herd; at length.. Clamour ceas’d, and 
thus his Grandship open’d. 

Grand signior. Forms : see Signior. [ad. 
It. gran signore * great lord * : see Grand and 
Signior. Some of the forms are assimilated to 
the Fr. equivalent grand seigneur^ 

1 . The Grand Signior : the Saltan of Turkey. 
1592 WorroN Let. to Ld. Zouch 6 Aug. in Reli^, (1685) 
683 The Gran Seignior yet liveth in Croatia. 15^8 B. Jonson 
Ev, Man in Hunt. i. i.Wks. (1616) o Our Turkic companie 
neuer sent the like to the Grand-Signior. x6xo Gthllim 
Heraldry in, xiv. (x66o) 177 Embassador for many years to 
theGrandSigneur from the King.. of England. 17x3 Warder 
True A fftasotts <cd, 2) 59 Ike Grand Seignior with all his 
Janizaries about him. 1774 Goldsm. Ned. Hist. (1776) IL 
399 [TheZebrallt Is frequent with the African ambassadors 
to the court of Constantinople, to bring some of these animals 
with them, presents for the Grand Seignior. 2847 
A, Kerr Hist. Servia 445 Intending ,. to lay some com- 
plaints before the Effendt of the Grand Signior. 

+ 2 . A great noble, Obs. 

The F. grand seigneur is occasionally used in recent 
English books in this sense. 

x^x Holland Pliny II. 8x The Grand-siegniors and 
great men of the citie. Ibid. 526 M, Valerius Maximus., 
beeing one of the ‘grand-seignieurs of Rome. fi86o Whyte 
Melville Hobnby Ho. I. 142 A Paladin in Ibe field, 
a grand seigneur m the drawing-room.] 

Grandsire (grmnds9i®J, gnemsoier). Forms: 
see Grand a. and Sire ; also 4 graunsire, -ser, 
5 granser, grawn(e)sire, -syre, 6 graynser; 
Sc. 6 grant-, grandschir, 7 grandsher, -ir, 9 
gran(d)slier, dial, gransir. [a. AF, graunt sire : 
see Grand a. 12 b and Sire.] \ 

1 . *= Grandfather i. arch, and dial. 

c X290 Beket 473 in S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 120 Bi Wngus daye 
henries h^t ovre graunl-sirc was. 2297 R. Gtoua (Rolls) 
6353 Vor he wilnede vorto ligge is grantsire ney, 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 259 Sarug was Abraham his 
fader graunsire. CX400 Desir. Troy 2169 Synkes not in 
your sowle k® sorow of your graunser. ’ 1474 Caxtqn 
Chesse 5-3 Counceyllour of his fader his .grauntsire and of 
bis grauntsirs fader. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
124 Hys grauntsirs {misprinted gramitslrs] fader was an 
harper and meter oflandes. 2502 Flumpton Corr. (Camden) 
151 All the cstayls made by your graynser and father, 2587 
Mirr. Mag., Q. Cordila vi. 2 My gmndsire Bladud highL 
1605 Camden Rem. 212 My father was King of England .. 
and his father my grandsire was also King of England. 
1697 Po'^F.R Antiq. Greece (1715) 1 . i. xxvi. 169 If an 
Heiress is contracted Ja^vfully in full Marriage by a Father 
or Grand-sire. 2725 Pope Odyss. xix. 566 His grandsire 
sent him to the sylvan chace. 18x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles 11. 
xxvii, By Woden wild, (my grandsire ‘s oathl. 2863 Longf. 
Wayside Inn Prel. 112 The sword his grandsire bore. 2876 
Whitby Gloss., Gransir, grandfather. 

b. The sire of a sire (of an animal, esp. a horse). 

2881 Encycl. Brit. XII. -184 Another chestnut [horse], 

but with the characteristic black spots of his gmndsire. 

c. + First grandsire, great grandsire ^ great- 
grandfather. (See also Great a. si b.) 

c 2400 Desir. Troy 13602 Asebatus. .^at is my fader so fre, 
and hi fi^st graunser. 

2 . A great-grandfather. (Cf. Grandfathers.) 

1543 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 432/2 O'* souerane ledyis 

feder. . hir guidsebtr, & grantschir. z^gz Sc. Acts fas. VI 
(1814) HI. 6io/r His maicsties vmqubile d.irresl grandschir. 
2609 Skene Reg. Map. 91 TTje father, gxidsher, and grand- 
slier. 1641 Sc. Acts Chat. I (2870) V, 6^/2 The estate.. 

beine possest be me my father gudshir and grandshir 
thir Ihricscoir and ten yeires byganc. 1806 R. Jamieson's 
Pop. Bali. I. 292 His gransher, his gutsher, his daddie. 


3 . A forefather, progenitor, arch. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 52/182 fe kyng Alfred, is graunt. 
sire, l>at hous a-rerd hadde. 1573 T^mfE jEneid x. 
(1584) Qv, Thy soule vnto thy grandsiers gosts..I send. 
2599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Aaxxy, Our Grand-sire 
Adam. 1693 C. Dryden in J. D.'s Juvenal viL (2697) 1S2 
In Peace, ye Shades of our Great Grandsires rest. 1B47 
Tennyson Princ. i. 6 Some sorcerer, whom a far-off grand- 
sire burnt Because he cast no shadow. 1896 F, Hall in 
Nation (N.Y.) LXIl. 157/2 Ourcolonial grandsires of course 
stressed the first syllable in hired man. 

apppsitive. 2649 Milton Eikon. xx. ^Vks. (1847) 321/1 
So did. .our grandsire papists in this realm. 

4 . A man of an age befitting a grandfather; an 


old man. arch. 

2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. v. 50 Do good old grandsire, 
& withall make known Which way thou trauellest 1819 
W, Tennant Papistry^ Storm'd (1S27) 10 Auld grandshers 
at their doors sat beikin’, 

6. attrib. (quasi-fl^^'.) 

2592 Shaks. Rom. <5* Jut. i. iv. 37 For I am prouerb’d 
with a Grandsier Phrase. 2637 N. Whiting Albino ^ 
Bellama (1638) 85 Yet had their pleasure not a grand-sire 
life. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics vni. iv. (i8fo) II. 56 
Yon grey promontory, about whose grandsire knees Ihe 
waves are gambolling. 

6 . Bell-ringing. A particular method of ringing 
the changes on a ring of bells; its varieties are 
designated gj^andsire cinque, grandsire bob, grand-- 
sire triples, etc. 

2672 Tintinnalogia 95 Grandsire is the best and most 
ingenious Peal that ever was composed, to be rang on five 
bells. Ibid, 102 This Peal of Grandsire. .is the absolute 
foundation from whence the excellent Pea! of Grandsire 
bob (on six bells) had its beginning and method. 1671, 
1677 [see Bos jA'). 2798 in Genii, Mag. (1825) XCv. 
1. 2pB A full and compleat peal of grandsire tripples, con- 
sisting of 5040 changes. 1^9 in Southey Comm./l, Bk. 
IV. 390 A peal of grandsire-bob-cators containing 126 
changes.. 2872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon iii. 40 The 
College Youths rang at..S. Bride’s, London, the first peal of 
5000 grandsire cinques on twelve bells. 2883 Khant Daily 
Post 19 Oct. 7 A peal of 10,176 changes of grandsire majors 
. .This is the longest peal ever rung. .upon hand-bells. 

Grandson (gree'ndstrn, grm'nszm), [See Grand 

a. 12 b.] A son^s or daughter’s son. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. n. xi. (1589) 48 Alcaeus grand- 
sonne searching long the Thefts he could not finde. i 6 S 5 
Sir E. Nicholas in A’. Papers (Camden) II. 280 Which only 
hath bin obstructed by my grandsonnes treacherj’. tju-S 
Lord C. in Swift's Lett. {1766) II.^siz These works shall 
be the first foundation of the libraries of my three grand- 
sons. 1765-9 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 248 Stephen.. 
indeed the grandson of the conqueror, oy Adelicia his 
daughter. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt I 24 She expected a 
little grandson also. 

b. transf, of a horse, 

^ x88i Eneycl. Brit. XII. ^184/1 The Barley Arabian’s line 
is represented, .through his son Flying Childers, his grimd- 
sons Blaze and Snip, and his great-grandson Snapi. Ibtd* 
165/3 The Baron.. and his grandson Blair Athol. 

c. Comb. Grandson-in-law. ^ ■ 

2898 Daily News 19 Dec. s/i If a grandson-in-law h 

a grandson. 

Hence Gra'ndsonship. 

1856 Donaldson in Ccanbridge Ess, 30 Among the Romans, 
a man, of whom grand-sonship could not be predicated, was 
dubbed a ierrae /ilius. 

Grand tonr. [Originally Fr. = \ great cir- 
cuit* ; but now apprehended as an English phrase.] 
A tour of the principal cities and places ofinter^t 
in Europe, formerly supposed to be an essential 
part of the education of young men of good birth 
or fortune. Chiefly in phr. to make the grand tour. 

[1670 Lassels Voy. Italy Pref. avj, Andno man under- 
stands Livy and Cmsar. .like him who hath made exactly 
the Grand Tour of France and the Giro of Iialy.I i 74 ® 
Richardson Clarissa (1768) IV. 261 Should we not 
the Grand Tour upon this occasion? 2748 Smollett 
Rand. i. (2760) I. 3 You have made the grand tour, 1837 
Penny Cyci. VII, 56/2 In 2724 he [Chesterfield] left tlw 
University to make the usual grand tour of Europe. 2869 
Rogers Pref. to Adam Smith’s W. N. I. 12 Young men 
of fortune and fashion made what was called the grand 
tour ’ under the guidance of a tutor. ■ . 

b. transf. To take ihe gi‘and tour of : to maKe 
the circuit of, go round. 

•2843 Haliburton Atiachi I. xv. 270 The decanters now 
take the ‘grand tour’ of the table. . 

Hence Grand-tour v., nonce-wd., to ‘ make tne 
grand tour*. 

• x886 Ruskin I. 392 [They] were grand-lounng 

in Italy and Sicily. ♦ 1 /-> V 

Gra*nd-TUicle. [See Grand a. 1 2 b.j unes 
father’s or mother’s uncle ; a great-uncle- ^ 

247s Bk. Noblesse 19 He also., was crouned king of 
Fraunce..be the gret mighte..of his graunt oncle nen y 
cardinalle of Englande. 2777 Robertson Hist. Amer. i- • 
52 He promoted it with all the ardour of his grand;unc - 
1834 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, J. 12 My present maid has 
a grand-uncle in town. x 83 x J. Grant Cametvmansi. • 

24, I won’t consult grand-uncIeonM/x/mattenCousuixic^ . 

f Gra.ne, si. Ois. Also 3-4 BTone. [Not m 

OE., bnt app. in ablaut relation to the syaonyroons 

Garirr^.l] A snare, trap; a noose. (Cf. OitiNJo. ) 

a IZZS Alter. R. 13. Lesle heo bco ikeiht pnruh S; 

ke deofles gronen. /bid. 278 So lutel king i.s 
so smel bet no grone ne mej hire ctholclen. 23-- 
Horn. (Vernon hlS.) in Archiv Stud. d. uen. Spr. J y 
247/1 He sauh al he corhe 'vas sprad w\\> panters and wiy 
grones blakc. c 2380 Wyclip Wks. (1880) 437 f^es two lawis 
ben ernnes [misprinted graues] to he fend to gnare 
his net. — Set. Wks, III. *9^ P« day of dome scbal come 
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as a snare, or grane, 1382 — A f/ips Hi. 5 A brid shal falle 
in to grane of erihe. — yudith ix. 13 Be he taken with the 
grane of his ejen in me. — Matt, xxvit. 5 He hangide 
hym with a grane. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
203 That fro hir gravys [Iread granysj and fair snare Goth 
not awey that comyth between, 

Grane (gr^'n), OOs. exc. dial. Also 7, 9 
grain, 9 dial, green, [f. prec. ; the form green 
.may belong to Gkin v.^ trans. To choke, strangle. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 1x2 One executioner on 
one side, and another on the other, graned him (the con- 
demned person] with a Hnnen cloth about his neck, pulling 
the same till they forced him to gape. 1674-91 Ray S. <5* 
P. C. a/'ords loi To Grain or Grane \ to choak or throttle. 
1806 Bloomfield Wild Fldwers 43 Till I was nearly* gran’d 
outright He huge’d so woundly hard. 1823 Moor Suffolk 
IFords, Green, throttle— choak. A tight collar is said to 
green a horse. 1895 E. AnglianGloss., Grain, to gripe the 
throat ; to strangle. 

Grane, obs. f. Grain ; northern f,. Groan. 
t Gxanell, obs.rare-^. [Variant of Girnel 
z*.] irans. To store up in a granary, 

1621 Bolton Siat. Iret. 43 (Act 8 Edw. IV) Diverse 
persons . . have used to buy . . great store of corns to granell 
up the same to sell upon a dearth. 

tGraner. Obs. Forms: 5-7 graner, 6 grayu-, 
graiuard, granier, grayner, 6-7 granar, (gra^ 
nard). [ad. F. grmier\ the forms have been 
variously influenced by Grain and Granary. 
Cf. Garner.] 

1 . Some utensil belonging to a brewery ; perh. 
a vessel for holding grain. 

1413 E. E. Wills 22 Ybe-quelhe to.. Ion, i graners, 

an a dot, an a planer. 

2 . A granary, gamer. 

1531 ElyotGuz/. ii. ix. (1537) 128 b, They lacked come In 
their graynardes. 1538 Bale Enterlude yohn Bapt. in 
Harl. Misc. (r8o8) I. no He wyll brynge the wheate into 
hys bame or graymer. 1548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. 
Matt. iii. 12 He shal vtterly cleanse his floore, & ley vp the 
wheat in his granard. 1563 Cooper Thesaurus, Comes 
horreorum, the ouerseer of the graner and bakehouse .. in 
a princes house. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 639/1 
They haue . . their graniers and their caues full. 1583 
Stanyhurst JEneis tv. (Arb.) 109 Much lyk when pistners 
theire corner in granar ar hurdmg, Careful of a winter 
nipping, in barns they be piling, i6xo Healey tr. Vives 
on Si. Aug. Citie oy Goa .\v. xxvi. 567 The graner or 
place where meate was kept for all the creatures [in the 
Ark}. 16x3 R, C. Topic Alph. (ed. 3), Garnar, Granar, 
come chamber. x6a8 Wither Brit, EemewP. iv. 136a Our 
Granards dlled, and our Gates made strong. 

Grange (greindj), sb. Forms : 4-7 graunge, 
(4-5 gronge, 5 grawnge, 6 grandge, graynge, 
granege), 4- grange, [a. AF. gyatmge (F. 
grange) ; — med.L. granea, grdnica f. grdn-um 
Grain jAI] 

1 . A repository for grain ; a granary, bam. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4689 Garners and Granges fild [he] wit 

sede. c 1384 Chaucer H, Fame 11. 190 And eke of loves 
mo eschaunges Than ever comes were in ^aunges. 1489 
Caxtom Faytes 0/ A. iv. ix. 25^3 A man . .brought to losse 
and domage by fortune of fyre in his hous or In his grange. 
1523 Ld. Berners Fraiss. I. xviii. 25 All these cariagis 
were sette in voyde granges and barnes. 1634 Milton 
Comus 17s When, for their teeming flocks and granges full, 
In wanton dance they [unlettered hinds} praise the bounteous 
Pan. 1853 Turner Bom. Arc/iit. II. 119 The grange was 
equivalent to our modern barn, where the corn is placed 
before it is thrashed. 1853 M. Arnold Scholar-Gipsy xiii, 
And thou hast climb’d the hill. .Then sought thy straw in 
some sequester’d grange. 1873 Hale In His Name i. 3 
.Beyond, she could see large farms with their granges. 

2 . An establishment where farming is carried 
on; falso, rarely, a group of such places, a 
village {obsi). Now applied to : A country house 
with farm buildings attached, usually the residence 
of a gentleman-farmer. 

c 1300 Havelok 764 Forbar he neyihe[r] tun, ne gronge, 
pat he ne to-yede with his ware. 1377 Lancl. P. PL B. 
XVII. 71 The Samaritan . . ladde hym so forth on lyard 
to lex-ckristi, a graunge. <1x529 Skelton Col. Cloute 
421 Of an abbaye ye make a graunge. 1530 Palscr. 227/1 
Graunge or a lytell thorpe, hameau. Graunge, petit 
uillage. CX550 Bale K. Johan (Camd. Soc.) 23 Our 
changes are soch that an Abbeye turncth to a graunge. 
1563-87 Foxe a. <5* M. (1596) 38/1 Polycarpus, .hid himselfe 
in a grange or village not farr off from the citie. 1606 
Holland Sueton. 103 It received moreover graunges [L. 
rura\ with cornefiefds, vine yards, pastures and woodes. 

1622 Fletcher Prophetess v. iii, Make this little grange 
seem a large empire. 1623 Cockeram, Graunge, a. lone 
house in the Countrey, a Village. 1703 T. N. City <5* C. 
Purchaser 159 Grange, .. a Building which hath Bams, 
Stables, Stalls, and other necessary Places for Husbandry. 
1721 Strvpe Eccl. Mem. II. xxx. 503 A Messe and a Grange 
called Badley Grange, of the Value of 42 Shillings in 
Cheshire. 1849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. 300 One of these 
renovated establishments, that had but lately been a mere 
min, and was now a substantial grange. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. xci, The thousand waves of wheat, That ripple 
round the lonely grange. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. I. 
xvii. 508 They were scattered m lonely granges. 

b. esp. Hist. An outlying farm-house with 
bams, etc. belonging to a religious establishment 
or a feudal lord, where crops and tithes in kind 
were stored, 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 482 He is wont for tymber for 
to go, And dwellcn at the grange a day or /wo. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xlviii. 368 (Add. MS.) All here studie is granges, 
shepe, nete, and rentes. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 97 Great 
loroes have cottages or graunges tou’ards the South, from 


whence their tenants bring them millet. X726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 88 Of this sort were their Granges and Priories. 
2816 Scott Antiq. iiK A grange, or solitary farm-house, 
inhabited by the bailiff, or steward, of the monastery, x868 
Yonge Cameos^x.Z^J)\.\m.32 He. .harassed afew brethren 
of the Abbey of Croyland, who inhabited a grange not far 
from Spalding. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. % 6. 145 [They] 
turned aside to a grange of the monks of Abingdon. 

+ 3 . A country house. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Graunge, or manour place without the walls 
of a citie, suburbamtm. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 98 
His wife abode A three myles off the towne, where he had 
buylte a graunge. 1592 Daniel CompL Rosamond Poems 
(1717) 47 Soon was I train’d from Court, T’a solitary Grange. 
1611 CoTCR., Beauregard, a Summer house, or Graunge ; 
a house for picture, and recrmtion. 2614 Raleigh Hist. 
IVorld II. V. iii. § 16. 454 Right yecres .. had bee been 
absent out of the Citie, and Hued In his Countrie Grange. 
2630 Donne xxxix. 391 The Grange or country house 

of the same Landlord. *633 Heywood Eng, Trav, iii. 
Wks. 1874 IV, 43 Who can blame him to absent himselfe 
from home, And make his Fathers house but as a grange, 
For a Beautte so Attractiue. 
i* 4 . fig. in various senses. Ohs. 

■ 2557 il/fre. (Arb.) 179 (Thou) The heape of mishap 

of all my griefe the graunge. 1580 Lyly Eupkues (. 4 rb.) 265 
Though England be no graunge, but yceldcth euery thing. 
2581 T. Howell Dew/fer (1879) 201 Where al delights con- 
demde are shut, in sharp repentance grange. 2596 Spenser 
F, Q. vit. vii. 21 Ne have the watry foules a cerlaine grange 
Wherein to rest. 2632 Lithcow Trav. ix. 3B5 It [Sicily] 
was also aunciently called the Grange of the Romanes. 

5 . l/‘ S. K lodge or local branch of the order of 
‘Patrons of Husbandry*, an association for the 
promotion of the interests of agriculture. 

1875 C. F. Adams in N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 405 The great 
convention of the Granges held at Springfield, III. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knovjl. (U. S.) VII. 9 Grange, . . used in the 
U. S. since 1867, as the familiar name of the state and sub- 
ordinate organisations of the ‘patrons of husbandry*, a 
national association of agriculturists. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as grange account, farm, 
\ horse, f house, keeper, place ; grange apple, a 
particular variety of apple; *}* grange-gotten a., 

? born in a grange, descended from farmers. 

2892 Abingdon Acc. p. xxxi,Thisaccount is followed 
by a *grange account of Mercham. 2823 J. Badcock Dom. 

1 Amusem. 48 A new variety has been produced between this 
I and the ^Grange apple. 1878 Maclear CrZ/xvIi. (2879) xi8 
I All flocked forth from their little “grange farms Viear the 
monastery. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxv. (1589) 112 
“Grange-gotten Pierce of Gauelstone,and Spensers two like 
sort, Meane Gentlemen. 1667 Duchess of Newcastle 
Life Duke 0/ N.{.\ZZCs 152 “Grange horses, hackney horses, 
manage-horses. .and others. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 
85 It IS long since wee met, and our house isa“Grange house 
with you. 2590 Tarllon's News Purgat.pZ, 1 would haue 
thee staye at our little graunge house in the Countrey. 
X70X “(jrange-kceper (see Granger i]. c 1340 Cursor hi. 

\ 5044 (Fairf) pai ,. l>e stiwarde fande atte a “grange place 
! [Co//, garner} soiournande. xS9oGreene wks. 

(Grosart)VII. 242 Sequestrating himself in a graunge place. 

+ Grange, Obs. rare—^. [? f. prec.] irons, 
Perh. a fig. use of a vb, meaning ‘ to engross (corn) 

CXS95 in Birch Mem. Q. EHs. (1754) I. 355 This ruffianry 
of causes I am daily more and more acquainted with, and 
see the manner of dealing, which groweth by the queen’s 
straltness to give these women, whereby they presume thus 
to grange and buck causes. 

Granger (gr^‘*nd50j). Also 7 grangier, 
grainger. [a, AF. graunger (F. grangier), f. 
grange Grange 

1 . One who is in charge of a grange ; a farm* 
bailiff; also, ? a tenant-farmer. 

CIXI2 In Mem. St, Giles's, Durh. (Surtees) 196 note, Un- 
decimus erit Graunger et Gustos (^rucanim. 1583 Stany- 
HURST FEneis iv. (Arb.) 109 Soom grangers with goade iads 
restye be pricking. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 225 As if he 
had slain his Grangier, or Bailif of his husbandry. 1641 
I Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 97 His tenants the gralngers are 
' tyed to come themselves, and winde the woll. 16^ Def. 
Liberty agsi. Tyrants 4 To the end that God might be 
acknowledged Lord, and they his grangers and vine dressers. 
^01 Cmoelts Law Did., Grangerus, the Granger, or 
Grange-keeper, an Officer belonging to Religious Houses, 
who was to look after their Grange. 1877 F. G. Lee Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms 140 The granger who takes charge of the 
I garners and barns of a religious house. 

I ^.U.S. a. Amemberofa‘grange’(seeGRANCE5). 

1873 C. F. Adams in N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 395 The time 
has now come when the Granger can be looked upon as a 
phenomenon of the pasL s8q6 Daily Ncros 3 Nov. 2/4 The 
leading Grangers were afraid to go into politics. 

b. A farmer (see quot. 1887). 

1887 I. R. Lady's Ranche Life Montana t2i Thev call 
the farmers here * grangers *, as distinct from ranch-men 
or stock-men. The granger is held in low estimation by 
the stock-man. 1889 Century Diet., Granger, a fanner, a 
countryman (Humorous. U. S.). 

c. pi. Short for granger shares. 

x88s Atlantic Monthly 449/1 One has but to mention 

the word* railway’, and there arises to the mind a congeries 
I of difficult questions dealing with Western 'grangers’. 1897 
Daily News 17 June 3A Other stocks reacted, Grangers 
leading the railways. 

3 . attrib. (sense 2), as granger law, movement, 
party’, granger road one of the railways 

which convey grain from the Western States ; 
granger shares ( U.S^y shares in the granger roads. 

2887 Coniemp. Rev. May 700 The rash ‘ “granger ' laws of 
more than a decade ago firmly established the principle. 
1^5 C F. Adams in N. Amer. Rer*. CXX. 395 That 
“Granger movement, which. .has played a most prominent 
part in the politics of certain of the North-western States. 


2888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. il xlvi. 202 The farmers 
associated themselves in societies called ‘ Granges ’..for the 
•promotion of agriculture, _ and created a “Granger party, 
which secured drastic legislation against the railroad com- 
panies. 2892 Pall MaltG. 31 Aug. 7/21116 “granger roads 
Mined 16 per cent, in net. 2882 Chicago Times xa Mar., 
High-priced “granger shares. 

Grangerize (gr^'-ndjaraiz), v. [f. Granger 
(see below) + -ize. 

• ■ rri James Granger published a ‘ Biographical History 

of England , with blank leaves for the reception of engraved 
portraits or other pictorial illustrations of the text. The 
filling up of a ‘ Granger ’ became a favourite hobby, and 
afterwards other books were treated in the same manner.) 
irans. To illustrate (a book) by the addition of 
prints, engravings, etc., especially such as have 
been cut out of other books. 

2882 Sala in Illustr. Lend, Nnvs 4 Nov. 463/3 Mr. 
Ashton’s^ ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne .would 
be a capital book to grangerise. 2885 Pall MaltG. 12 Feb. 
4/2 He.. proceeded to ‘Grangerize’ or illustrate it, by the 
insertion of his mass of materials. 

Hence Grangerized ppl. a., Grangerizing 
vbl. sb. Also Grangeriza'tion, the action of 
grangerizing; Grangerizer « Geangerite; 
Grangerism, the practice of grangerizing ; 
Grangerite, one who grangerizes. 

^ x886 Athenxnm 9 Oct. 468/3 A very handsome * “granger- 
ized ’ copy of B^Ton's ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’. 
2886 Pall MaltG, 23 July 5/2 A great piece of “Grangerizing 
is now on view..— a copy of James Granger’s * Biographical 
History of England', 1885 Standard 24 Jan. 5/3 By in- 
laying each page with the accumulated material for its 
“Grangfirisation, he turns a quarto into a folio. 2889 N. V. 
Tribune 13 Jan. (Cent), The portraits of actors will be 
paged separately, with blank backs, for the benefit of 
“Grangerizers. 2896 Booksellers Catal., The value to a 
Grangerizer of this huge collection of portraits cannot be 
over-estimated. 1882 Sala in Illustr. Loud. News 4 Nov. 
463/3 The only drawback to “Grangerism is that [etc.). 2881 
A. Lang Library 20 “Grangerite. 2885 Pall MallG. 11 
June 6/2 A fine specimen of the Grangerite art. x8^ Book- 
worm 362 Granger’s History was the first book extended 
by the introduction of extra prints illustrative of its text, 

I and Mr. Granger was the original Extra-illustrator, the 
! father of the noble band of Grangeriles, 

it Graugousier. Also 6 grandgosier. [Use 
of Graugousier grand gosier ‘great throat*), 
proper name of a character in Rabelais.] One 
who will ‘ swallow * anything. Also attrib. 

c j$Bo Bugbears hl j, in Arehiv Stud. d. nett, 

Spr. (1897) *5 swete ware to be grime our 

grandgosier withalT. 1871 G. aIeredith Rickmoiid llii, Our 
grangousier public. 

t Gra’ngy, a. Obs. rare-K [f. Grange sb. + 
-y.] Rustic, 

c jui Answ. PaPysiic. Exhort, 6 Ther meters all mangye 
Rasne, rural), and grangye. 

Graniferons (grani-feras), a. [f. L. grSni/er 
{i, grant', grdnum Grain + fier bearing) + -ous.] 
Producing or bearing grain or seed like grain. 

2656 Blount Gtossogr., Graniferons, that bearelh grains, 
or kernels. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. 222 GranTferous 
Evergreen Shrubs. 1688 R. Holme Armoury u. 1x5/2 
Graniferous seed pods bearing small seed like grains. 2704 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xviii. 252 Fiddle-dock has the 
valves notched about the edges, one of them usually grani- 
ferous. 2843 Humble Diet. Geol. ^ Min., Graniferous, 
pods which bear seeds like grains. 

Graniform (gra^'nifpjm), a. [f. L. grdH'Um 
Grain + -(i)fobm,] Formed like a grain or as 
if composed of grains ; spec, in Anat. and Bot. 

2778 Camper in Phil. Tram. LXIX. 157 Little graniform 
bones. 2797 Ibid. LXXXVII. 207 The inner surface of the 
horns was graniform. 2829 Loudon Eticyci. Plants 441 
Mesembryanthemum ParvifoUum .. Leaves graniform ex- 
panded bluntly. 2830 R. Knox BictardsAnat. 354 A. .very 
painful graniform or pisiform subcutaneous tumour. 2840 
Paxton Bot. Did., Graniform, formed like grains of corn. 

Granilite (gnemibit). Min. Now rare, [In- 
troduced by Kirwan; f. L. grant', comb, form 
of gran-um Grain -f -LITE.] A granular aggregate 
of more than three ingredients (see quot. 1796). 

2794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 346 Granilite. Under 
this denomination, we may comprehend all granites that 
contain more than three constituent parts, 1799 — Geoh 
Ess. 266 By granitic compounds, I mean granitmes, grani- 
! tells, and granilites. 2865 in Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms 
' (ed. 2) S.V. Granitelle. 

Hence Granili'tic a. 

1799 Kirwan GcoI. Ess. 123 This graniHtic rock. 
jl Granilla (grani*la). [Sp., dim. ot grana : see 
Grain j^.I] An inferior quality of cochineal, con- 
sisting of the dried bodies of small or half-grown 
cochineal-insects. 

x8i2 j. Smvth Pract. of Customs (1821) 96 Granilla is the 
refuse of Cochineal, in small grains. <t 1873 Calvert Dye- 
ing ^ Calico-printing (1876) 208 There is often a second 
production of cochineal before the wet season sets In; if so, 
it is scraped off with a knife and dried, but it is of inferior 
quality, and is sold under the name qI granilla. 

Granite (greemit). Also 8 eranate,^ granet. 
[ad. It.granito (orig. a_ppl. adj. *= ‘grained*), f. 
grano Grain sb. The It. word has been adopted 
in most of the European langs. : F. granti (cited 
in Hat2.-Darm, from i6go), Sp., 'Pg.granito, Ger., 
Sw., Da. granit, Du. gramet. 

The 18th c. iorm granate U due to e^mologmng identi- 
fication of the word with'GRANATE a. Cf. granated marble, 
s.v. Granate v.\ 
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1 . A granular crystalline rock consisting essen- 
tially ■ of quartz, orihoclase-feldspar, and mica, 
much used in building. 

It varies in colour, light grey being the predominating 
tint. Other varieties are white and light red or pink, 
[16x3-39 I. Joses in Leoni Pa^^adio's Archit, (t 742) II. 
A. Pannels of PorphjTy. B. Ditto of Granito.j 1646 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 232 Columns of great height, of 
Egyptian granite. 1670 Lassels Vcy. Italy 11 , 236 Pillars 
. .all of a granite, or speckled marble. 17x8 Lady M. W. 
iloNTAGU Let, to Abbe Conti 31 July, Vast pieces of 
granite . . are daily lessened by the prodigious balls that 
the Turks make from them for their Cannon. 1759 Johnson 
Rasselas xxxvii. Palaces and temples will be demolished 
to make stables of granate. 176* P/til. Trans. LI I. 510 
The schoobhouse all of square granet. 18x4 Scott Ld. 0/ 
Isles m. XV, Huge terraces of granite black. x8^x Lavard 
Poj^. Acc. Viscoz>. Lllnex/elixiu. 341 A country, .rich in stone 
and costly granites. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 50 The 
Aiguille.. piercing with its spikes of granite the clear air. 
x868 Lossing Hudson 364 The mansion is built of blue 
granite. X887 Ruskin Prxterita 11 . 233 The tremendous 
granites of the Grimsel. 

2 . U^S. **A kind- of rough-grained water-ice or 
sherbet. Also called rock-ptinch and rock ice-cream * 
\Ce71f, DicL), 

1887 N. K Tribune 7 Apr. (Cent.), Granites. .must be 
frozen without beating, or even much stirring, as the design 
is to have a rough, icj» substance. xSg* Star 14 May 4/3 
Delicious * granites’ in custard glasses. 

3 . allrib. and Comb. 

a. simple attrib, or quasi-trt^f. Consisting of or 
made of granite. The gi'anile capital or cUy^ Aber- 
deen. The grattile State, New Hampshire, U.S. 

1703 Maundrell youm, yerus. C1732) 126 Granite Pillars, 
1813 Scott Trierm. iii. x, A pile of granite fragments. 
1842 J. F. Cooper yack d Lantern I. iv. 112, I come from 
New Hampshire, or what we call the Granite state. 1^6 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 343 Granite 
mountains are known at a distance by their rounded tops. 
1862 Burton Bk. Hunter (18631 307 Aberdeen, the granite 
capital of the far north. 1892 Pall MallG, 21 Sept. 6/r A 
well-known surgeon, .in the granite city. 1898 Daily Ne^vs 
zo May 8/2 A. .thoroughfare. .paved with granite setts. 

b. objective and instrumental, as granite-disper- 
sion ; granite-dispersing, -like, -sprinkled adjs. 

x8;r9 Q. yrnl. Geol, Soe. XXXV. 4^1 The *gramte dis- 
persing capacity of Kirkcudbrightshire must have been 
very great. Ibid., The great Kirkcudbrightshire •Granite- 
dispersion.^ 1839 Bailey Pestus viii. (ed. 1848) 90 The first 
and *granite-ljke eflfect Of things. 1849 Cobden Speeches 
20 The granite-like hardihood and consistency of the man, 
*867 R. S. Hawker^ Prose IPks, (tSgs) 147 A boundless 
reach of *granite-sprinkled moor. 

c. Special comb. : granite-porphyry «Gra- 
NOPHTBE ; granite - quartzy <z., intermediate be- 
tween granite and quartz ; granite ware, (<7) 
pottery with a speckled colouring imitating that 
of granite ; (d) the name given to a kind of ena- 
melled ironware. 

1885 Geikie Text'bk. Geol. 11. 11. vii.ted.al ii^oGrano/>hyre 
(•Granite-porphyry)— a rock comj)osed of a compact, but 
thoroughly crystalline (microgranitic) base, through which 
are porphyritically dispersed crystals of felsp.ar, mica, and 
Quartz (often doubly terminated). 1882 Capell'o & Ivens 
Benguella to Yacca II. 232 We find .. the ground to be 
composed of *granite-quartzy rock. 1895 Tradesman s List, 
Pie Dishes — Best While *Granite Ware. 

Granitell (gr^'iikel). Geol. Also granite!, 
-elle, -ello. {V . grarntelle, a. It. granitello, dim, 
oigranito Granite.] A binary granite, or granular 
aggregate of two ingredients ^see quot. 1796). 

X794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 343 Mr. D’Aubenton 
calls the aggregate of quartz and shorl, or of quartz and 
hornblende, Granitell.. To avoid all ambiguity, I would 
propose to denote all these duplicates in general, by the 
name granitell. 1802 Playfair IHustr. Hutton. Theory 
312 It IS no matter whether the rock be a syenite, a grani- 
teJIc, or a real granite. 1802-3 Pallas's Trav, (18x2) I. 
523 This monument appears to be formed of hard granitel, 
a fossil composed of quartz sand and granite interspersed 
with particles of black mica. 1848 Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
Dalmatia ij- Montenegro X. 221 A small-grained granite or 
granitello. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xii. 2xr Semi- 
granite or granitell is a rock, .consisting of a crystalline- 
granular admixture of felspar and quartz. 

Granitic (gr®ni*tik), a, [f. Geanite + -ic. 
Cf. F. graniliqtie^ 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of granite ; 
composed of, or containing, granite. Of water : 
Obtained from granite soils. 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) 3 . 357 Granitic Por- 
phyry. x^^Ph^l. T’ra^w.LXXXVIII. 127 The quartz and 
mica .. indicate a granitic origin. 1807 Headrick View 
Min. Arran 57 A granitic vein intersects the strata. 1833 
Lyell Prine, Geol, III. 364 Conditions necessary’ to pro- 
duce the granitic texture. x86a Tyndall Mountaineer. 56 
A large prism of granite, or granitic gneiss. x8^ Neale 
Seaton. Poems r3o How those granitic temples rise. x^8 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. cxc. 80 The older rocks of the 
granitic series. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed, 3) 
2r Generally the granitic water is very’ pure. 1879 D. M. 
Wallace Australas. xi. 223 One-sixth of the area of the 
colony is granitic. 

2 . Jig, Plafd, rigid, unimpressionable. 

x86a Hugo's Mhirables 111 . xW. 64 The granitic 

solidity of certain celebrated prose. 1876 Douse 
L. xxxvi. 76 Much less shall we dream of the Holcthnic 
speech as of one rigid and granitic whole. 1884 C. K 
PiRKis yvdith tVynne IL iii. 23 His face..w^gr.Tnitic in 
its cfTacement of all human feeling. x8!88 Edin. Rt-x\ Jan. 
137 The granitic, patriarchal figure of Job .. is strikingly 
conceived. 


Granitical (gr^ni-tlkal); a. rare.' [f. prec. 

• + -AL,] =prec. 

■ 1796 Morse Anier, Geog, 1 . 179 note, Granitical [rocks). 
X797 PoLWHELE Hist, Devonsh, I. 146 If. .we bow down 
to this granitical ^od. ‘1802 Edin. Rev. I. 57 Evcry’where 
scliistose or granitical, it [the island) exhibits no trace of 
volcano. x8o2 Paris as it xvas II. Ixix. 385 Granitical 
rocks, fossil shells. 1843 in Humble Diet. Geol. tp Min, 

foaniticoline (gixeniti'k^in, -sin), a: [f. 
Gbanite -h L. colh^e to inhabit + -ine.] Of a 
lichen ; Growing upon or attached to granite. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

Grauitiferons (grreniti-feros), a. [f. Granite 
+ -(i)ferou8.] Granite-bearing. 
xBsa Tii. Humboldt' s Trav, HI. xxxii. 3B3 Layers 

of chloritic, ^ranitiferous slate. 

Grauitification (grrenitifik^'Jsn). [f. Gra- 
nite -I- -(i)riCATiON.] The action of forming, or 
the process of being formed, into granite. 

X843 in Humble Diet. Geol. 4 - Min. 

Granitiform (gr»ni*iifpjm), [f. Granite 
-h-(l)FORM.] Resembling granite (see quot, 1876). 
1833 Lyell Princ, Geol. 111 . 353 We find also, .granitiform 
porphyries intruding themselves^ into granite. — Elem. 
Geol. (1865) 705 The talcose ^eiss assumes a granitiform 
structure. 2876^ Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. vii. 125 The 
epithets granitoid and granitiform .. are applied to rocks 
having some resemblance to granite, though not decidedly 
of granitic nature. 

foanitin (grje'nitin). Min. Now rare. Also 
granitine. [f. Gbakite + -in (used arbitrarily); 
app. altered from Gbanatike.] A granular 
aggregate of three mineral ingredients, one or 
more differing from those which compose granite. 

1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 325 Hornblende, a stone which 
enters into the composition of.. many granitines, and of most 
traps. x8ix Pinkerton Petral. I. Grey granite, with 
nodule.s of granitin. 1865 in Pace Hnndbk. Geol. Terms 
(ed. 2) s.v. Granitelle, Granitme. 

Granitite (grremitoit). Min. Also -yte. [f. 
Gbanite + -ITE.] A variety of granite (see quot. 
3S79). 

187s l/rds Diet. Arts (ed. 7) IL 734. X879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks xii. 210^ Granitite is a term given to those varieties 
of granite which contain a certain amount of placioclase 
(oligpclase). ^ X887 Dana Man. Min. 4- Petrogr. (ed. 4) 470 
Biotite granite i^antlyte). 

.J| Granito. In 7 erron. garnito. [It. granito 
*a kind of speckled stone* (Florio, 1611).] 

? Granite. In quot. allt'ib, 

1644 Evelw Dla/y 4 Nov., At the entrance of this* 
stately Palace stand 2 rare and vast fountaines of garnito 
stone. [1656 Blount Glossogr., Granito (Ital.), a kind of 
speckled stont or marble very common at Lilian, and other 
parts of Italy.) 

Granitoid (grsemltoid), a, and sb. [f. Granite 
+ - 01 D.] A, Resembling granite ; having the 
gr«Tn«lar-crystaUine structure of granite. 

1839 Murchison Si/ur.Syst. 1. xxxi. 418 Small yellowish 
green veins ramifying through the granitoid and syeniiic 
rocks. ^ 1843 PoRTLOCK Geol, 508 Granitoid mica schists. 
x8^6 Kane Aret. Expl. II. App. it. 308 Numerous grani- 
toid islands. x88i Gcikie in Macm. Mag, XLIV. 426 A 
huge erratic of the usual granitoid gnebs. 1885 H. O. 
Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 333 No rock of a sedi- 
mentary' or granitoid character could 1 detect. 

B. sb. A granitoid rock. . - 
X794 Kirwan Elctn. Min. (ed. 2) I. 369 Still many aggre- 
gates are daily met, which cannot be arranged under any 
general denomination now in use. Hence 1 would propose 
to call them, if any of their constituent parts can be con- 
sidered a.s a busts or ccuiexxl, Porphyroids if none can be 
considered as a basis, Granitoids. x8ix Pinkerton Petral. 

I. 209 Such (rocks), .as perfectly resemble granite, but are 
of a very dificrent modification, are here styled granitoids. 

Hence Qranitol'dal a. = Granitoid a. 
i8., Newbold in Stocqueler ^r/V. Ltd , (1854) 
305 Granitoldal gneiss. 

Grauitone (gne*nitd“n). Min, ? Obs, Also 
graniton. [ad. It. granittme, augmentative of 
granito Granite.] (See quot. 1796.) 

(1794 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) 1 . 345 The aggregate of 
felspar and mica is called Rapakivi . . ; when the felspar 
exceeds, it forms a durable stone, called in ItAly Grauitone.] 
x8sx Pinkerton Petral. \. 203 Graniton may’ also be 
denominated, from the mica assuming the size of plates of 
talc. z8i6 Edin, Rcz\ XXVI. 165 Granitone is found in 
almost every' situation where serpentine exists. 

Granitor, variant of Grakatob. 
t toanitose, a, Obs. [f. Granite a, -f -ose.] 
Having some of the characteristics of granite, 
x8jx Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 128 Weight, sometimes grani- 
tose, sometimes carbonose. Ibid, II. 181 A rock whose 
base is a mixture of felspar and black hornblende, both in 
small grains.. in this kind of granitose paste are contained 
tolerably regular ciy’stals of, .felspar. 

Granitons (grre-nitos), a. 7 ‘are^K [f. Granite 
+ -ous.] Of the nature of granite. 
x868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1 . 345 Granitous gray’stone. 

Granivorous (granl-voros), a. [f. modX. 
granivor-us (f. L. ^dni~, granum grain + vor^arc 
to devour).] That feeds on grain. 

X646 Sir T. Brow'ne Pseud. Ep. vii, xtv. 368 Some kinde 
of granivorous bird. Z 7*3 Derham Phys.^Tlteol. yi. iii. 362 
Granivorous Quadrupeds. 1774 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LX IV. 3rr In granivorous bircis..one single organ answers 
both to the teeth and stomach of granivorous quadrupeds. 
1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 163 This crop is Of enormous 
size in some of the granivorous birds. 


t Granlc, v. Obs. [App. a frequentative forma- 
tion on northern gram Groan v., with suffix -i, 
as in tal-k, Tval^h.'] intr. To groan, 

c 1460 Toivneley Myst. xvil 45 Bot .setiys me downe, 
and grankys, and gronys, And lygy’s and restys my wery 
bonys, And all nyght after grankys and goonys, On slepe 
tyll I be bpoght. 

Hence t QranR , a groan ; t Gra-nlring vhl. sh, 

1513 Douglas^ /Eneis vii. ix. 56 The deyr, so deidly 
woundit . . enleris in his stall, .^vyth mony grank and grone. 
1807 Stacg^ Poems 48 Hout man 1 what signifies repeynin? 
Owr grankin, snifteran, twistin, tweynin. 

Grannam (graj-nsm). Obs. exc. dial. Forms; 
6- granam, 8 granrim, 7- grannam, -um; (9 
grannan). [colloq. prominc. of Gbandam.] A 
grandmother ; an old woman. 

IS97 SiiAKS. Rich. lit, II. IV. 30 (Qo.) Granam this would 
haue beene a biting iest. a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Lover's 
Prqgr. iv. i, Ghosts never walk till after midnight, if I may 
believe xay grannam. 1679 Conjinefuent 30 Old Granams 
shake their empty heads, and cry, I long before read this 
his destiny. .1714 Gay What tfye call it 11 . 1 19 Oft my 
kind Grannam told me — ^Tim, take warning. rtX763SHE.v- 
STONE Odes (1765) 205 Such breeding _as one’s granam 
preaches. 1817 Coleridge Zapolya iv. ii, Find grannam 
out a sunny seat. x8i8 Blackiv. Mag. III. 406 The first 
was Moll, the namesake of her grannum. xSzS Sporting 
Mag. XVI. 404 My grannan, God rest her old soul I 18;^ 
Whitby Gloss., grandmother. 

b. Phrases. 

1631 Massinger Emperor East xv. ii, By roy granam’s 
ghost, ‘Xis a wholesome Zaying ! 1632 Brome Court Beggar 
II. Wks. 1873 I. 2X2 As I hope for iny Grannums blessing. 
1651 H, More snd Lash in Enihus, I'riumph. (i656).243 
In the rest of your answer you do but teach your Grannam 
to crack nuts, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crciu s.v. Bit, He 
has bit his Grannam ; be is very Drunk. 1797 Wolcot (P. 
Pindar) Livery Lend. 11. Wks. 1812 III. 449 They leach 
forsooth their grannum to suck eggs ! 

c. aitrih. and Cotnb., as \ grannam'likc adv.; 
tgrannam-gold (see Gbandam 5). 

a X700 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crexv, Grannaingold, old 
Hoarded Coin. 1711 E. ^V^ard Quix. I. 27 Poor Dobbin 
. .Grannum like, had much ado To mumble what he could 
not chew. 

Hence f Ora*nnajnish a.<, old-womanish. 

1672-3 LIarvell Reh. Transp. Wks. (Grosart) III. 516 
A grannamish and doating superstition. 

Grannom, granam (grre-n^m, -^m). ' A 
kind of By (see quots.); also an imitation of it* 
used in fly-fishing. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. s) ixs The Granam-fiy is a four- 
winged fly ; as it swims down the water its wings lie fiat on 
its back, it has a small bunch of eggs of a green colour 
which gives it the name of the Green-lail*fly. 1834 Meowik 
Angler in Wales I. 29 The first dropper was a granam, or 

f reen-tail 1889 Cholmondeley-Pennell Fishing (Badm. 

.ibr.) 283 The grannom. .is a reddish broivn insect, not un* • 
common m the bushy reaches of many southern streams. 

Granny, grannie (greemi). Also 7 grannee, 

8 grany, Sc. graunie. [See -lE, -T 4 ; the dim. is 
prob. formed on grannam^ Grandam, rather than 
on Grandmother.] A familiar, endearing, or 
contemptuous synonym of Grandmother. Also 
used loosely for * an old woman *, * a gossip . 

1663 Drvden Wild Gallant n. i, I never knewy’OurGranO’ 
mother was a Scotch woman,. : pray whistle for her, and 
lets see her dance: come — whist Grannee ! 1785 Burns 

Addr. Deit v, My reverend Graunie. 2810 CromekJ Rg>l> 
Nithsdate Song 51 The gladness which dwalls in their 
auld grannie’s ee. x8i6 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVI. i.S^^ 
This old grannie, .sends a message to the Earl. 18*1 Clare 
Vill, Minstr. I. 22 What things were seen in 
younger day’s, 1856 Mrss Mulock y. Hal^ax x . x . yix . (ed. 
22) 4x4 * Me want to see Grannie and Uncle Guy.’ i86x Max 
Muller Chips (xBBo) II. xxiv. 247 Stories’. . for which we 

.1 — _ij l: — llno-^ 1889 

thou 


granny w... 

Jig. 1726 Amherst Terra: Fil. viil 36 From the earliest 
accounts that we have of these two contending grannies 
[Oxford and Cambridge) they were untoward cross grain d 
baggages from children. 

b. Phrase. (Cf. Grandam i b.) 

2793 Fitzgerald in European Mag. xxvi. 387 teach 
your granny. 1845 Lend, yrtd, I. 191 Now they arc laugnt 
to teach their grannies how to suck eggs. . 

2. U.S. local. A nurse or midwife. (CLGiiannyu.) 

X794 Washington Lei. Writings 1892 XIII. 18 An appli- 
cation was made to me by Kate at Muddy hole .. to serve 
the negro women (as a Grany) on my estate. ^ 

3. dial. A stupid person, * old woman . 

1887 S. Cltesh. Gloss., Granny, a simpleton : used of both 
sexes. 2897 Daily Neivs 20 Dec. 8/5 Characterising ine*- 
officials as a set of what they called in Scotland granm » 
a parcel of old women (etc.). 

4 . Short for ‘ granny’s knot 

1865 in Slang Diet. <2x894 Stevenson St. Ives cxxxiv. 
{1898) 283 He tied his knots into ‘grannies ’. . , 

5 . U!S. *A duel:, the south-southerly or old- 
wife. More fully, old granny* {Cent, Diet,). 

6 . Comb., granny bonnet, muff, a bonnet or 
muff of a shape resembling tiiose of onr grand- 
mothers; granny’s bend, knot (see quots.). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Worddh., *Gra>tny's bend, 
perj’ hitch made by a lubber.' x8^ Daily Bexos 3® Gct- 
*Granny bonnets are revived, e 1&60 H. Stuart 
Catech. 1 This knot .. will not jam as a ‘*prannys l-not 
would do. 1^7 Smyth Sailor's fVord-bk., Granm- s hnoz, 
a term of derision when a reef-knot is crossed the 
way, so as to be insecure. It is the n.itural knot 
women or landsmen, and derided by seamen because U can- 
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not be untied when it is jammed. 1897 Daily News 23 Jan. 
6/3 The *Gninny*mufts have been found to be really less 
warm. 

Hence Gra^nny v,, U.S. locals traits. ^ to act as a 
‘ granny * (sense 2) to. 

1897 Ruth M. Stuart In Sivtpkinsville 85 She grannied 
yore mother when >’ou was born. 

li Grano (gra-no). PI. grani (gra-nr). [It. ; 

“ Grain A money of acconnt in Southern 

Italyand the Mediterranean, =about sterling. 

1858 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, i860 Metx. Marine Mag. 
VII. 57 A Neapolitan. .Decree imposes a Light Due of four 
grani per ton. 

GranolitMc (grrenoli-fik), a. [f. grano- 
(taken as combining form of L. granum Grain 
shX) + Gr. \Wos stone + -lo.] The designation of 
a particular kind of concrete. Hence, of buildings, 
etc. : Made of ‘ granolithic’ concrete. 

1883 Fisheries Exhih. Calal. 35 Patent Granolithic Steps 
for Harbours. 1893 Daily Ne^vs 3 Oct. 2/^ The corridors 
are floored with the well-known granolithic concrete. 

t Granons, //. Ohs. rare-', {a.. OF. grenon 
{guerii 07 i, gernon, etc.), of Teut. origin ; cf. ON. 
grgn moustache.] The whiskers (of a cat). 

^ 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 104 If the long haires grow- 
ing about her [the cat's] mouth (which some call Granon£^ 
be cut away, she looseth hir corage. 

Granophyre (greemofaiej). Geol. [First in- 
troduced in Ger. form granophyr by Vogelsang 
1872 ; f. G.^a«(it) granite + (por)/^^^ porphyry.] 
(See quot. 1882.) 

1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. n. it. iii. c)o Vogelsang has pro. 
posed to classify this type [Porphyritic] in three divisions : 
1st, Granophyxe, where the ground-mass is a microscopic 
ciystalline mixture of the component minerals, with a sparing 
development of an imperfectly individualized magma; 2nd, 
Felsophyre, . . ; 3rd, Vitropnyre. 1883 [see Granite-por^ 
pkyry\. 1894 Naturalist Mag. 298/16 Bultermere grano- 
phyres, Yewdale breccias [etc.]. t^jGt.\K.it.Anc. Volcanoes 
Gt. Brit. I. 17 The protrusion of the gabbros and grano- 
phjTcs which mark later stages of the same continuous vol- 
canic history. 

Hence Granophyric fl., composed ofgranophyre. 
1897 Geikie Anc. Volcanoes Gt. Brit, I. 20 The felsitic 
and granophyric dykes of Skye. 

Granose (grtfhj<Ja*s), rare'^^. [a.d,L.graitds~ 
jw, i.p‘dnum Grain see -ose.] Full of, or 
resembling, grains. 

xyay Bailey vol. II, Grattosej full of Grains. 1889 Century 
Diet., Granose, in entovi.^ having the form of a string of 
grains or beads; moniliform, as the antennae of many insects. 

Grant (grant), Forms : see the vb. [f. the 
vb.l The action of granting j the thing granted. 
+1. a. Consent, permission, b. Promise, c. Ad- 
mission, acknowledgement. Also, what is agreed 
to, promised, admitted, etc. Obs. 

a. a 122$ Aner. F, 238 pep uihteS treoullche pet.,hwuch 

so euer pe lust beo . . widsiggetS pe graunt perof. ^1300 I 
Cursor M. 8380 Giue it to quam-sum bou will, For mi grant 
sal ]?ou haf per-till. 13., E. E. Allit. P. A. 317 5 et of 
graunt pou myjtez fayle. *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11 . 
119 By graunt of Kingislus, kyng of West Saxon, ^ firste 
Birinus ordeyned a cee at Dorchestre.^ 1389 Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 39 He hath oblisshed him-self, bl his avow and his 
owen graunt, to [etc.]. <:"X4So Myrc 399 But heo haue 

grawnte of h>Te husbonde. c 1572 Gascoigne Fruites 0/ 
IVarre (1831) 214 The noble Prince gaue graunt to my re- 
quest. 1602 Marston Antonio's Reu. i. i. Wks. 1856 I. 75 
Could I avoyde to give a seeming graunt Unto fruition of 
Antonios love. 1613 Heywood Silver Age i. Wks. 1874 III. 

88 Caine by thy grant, life ; thydenlall, death. 1648 Boyle 
Seraph. Love (t66o) 46 [You] might have found yourself as 
sensibly disappointed by her Grant, as you were by her 
Change. 

b. ci^ooCtirsor M. 17056 (Arundel MS.) Whenne fyue 
pousonde 3eer are past .. penne shal god his grante fulfillc. 
c 1380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 86 pei hadden graunt of 
Crist pat he Wolde algatis have mercy. 14x2-20 Lydc. 
Chron. Troy i. vi, Toperfourme your hestes & your graunt. 
c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear The King was blylh. .Of the grant 
that he had maid. 1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) g8 A 
wyfe, a queane, did make the French a graunt Upon this 
rocke in sight of Leeth to stand. 

C. 1503 \n Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 431 It was suf- 
flciently pruit befor the said assis, and als be his avne 
gravnt,that thesaidWiUiam[ctc.]. 1552 T. Wilson 
57 This is the vse of Reduction by a contradictorie, violently 
to force the graunt of our saiyng. 1565 J ewel Repl. Hard- 
ing (i6ix) 116 By M, Hardings owne grant, we may iustly 
claime prescription. rti6i* Donne RtaPavaroy (1644) 121 
To grant that we may wish death to be in heaven . . is . . 
somewhatmore dangerous., a graunt. 1631 Chapman 
cj- Pompey Plays 1873 III. 177 Your happy exposition of 
that place .. Euicts glad grant from me you hold a truth. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. Pref. 17 The very objection is a grant 
that the Psalms conteln devotions [etc.], a 1700 Dryden 
0 .), This grant destroys all you have urg'd before. 

2 . The action of according (a request, a favour 
asked for). 

? a 1366 Chaucer 7 ? Rose 851 She of hir love graunt 
him made. 1530 Palsgr. 363 There is no graunt made 
lyberally, if it be demaunded neglygenlly. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado 1. 1.3x9 The fairest graunt isthenecessiiie. 1624 
De Laune tr. Du Moulins Logick 86 If a Prince hath 
granted something to one Citiren, another Citizen may pre- 
tend, that the like grant ought to be made unto him also. 
x6^_J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. 474 The Grant of Re- 
mission was wholly in his Will and Pleasure, a 1847 Mrs. 
SHERwooDZrt/i^ii^ 7 I/iT«or(i 86 o) V.xxix. 71 Punished with 
the grant of my wishes. 1892 Ld. Esher in Law Times 
Rep. LXVII. 2tt/2The grant or refusal of an injunction 
upon a matter of law is appealable. 


3 . An authoritative bestowal or conferment of a 
privilege, right, or possession; a gift or assignment 
of money, etc. by the act of an administrative body 
or of a person in control of a fond or the like. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 348 But jif pei han obir title 
pan ben bullis of pe pope, or graunt of him, pei [etc.]. 1550 
Crowley Epigr. 763 Heare is to se Your seale at a graunte 
of a pluralitie. 1673 Esse.v Papers (Camden) I, 67, 1 know 
not whether M* Brunker may have deceiv'd you in his as- 
surances concerning y« Grant of y« Pheenix Parke. 17x9 
W. Wood Surv. Trade 174 To oblige the Persons, who .. 
are in Possession , . by virtue of old Grants, either lo settle, 
or sell them [lands]. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1813) 
I, HI. 231 The grant of the earldom of Alurray to the 
prior of St. Andrew's was confirmed. X77X Junius Lett, 
Ixvii. 332 You hastened the grant with an expedition un- 
known to the treasury. 1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam 
Engine 34 Fifty years after the grant of the patent. 2841 
W. Spalding Isl. II. 69 His [Pepin’s] invasion had 
been preceded by his famous Grant to the Popes. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.^ xv. III. 539 He obtained a grant of 
all the lands. .belonging to Jesuits in five or six counties. 
1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 234 The primary busi- 
ness of both houses was the grant of money. 1874 Greek 
Short Hist. viii. § 3. 481 The Commons restricted their grant 
of certain Customs duties, .to a single year. 

b. The thing granted ; a tract of land, a sum of 
money, etc. which is the subject of a formal grant. 
Also capitation-grant (see Capitation 3) ; grant 
in aid (of'). 

x8x5 Elphinstone Cauhul (1842) II. 197 The revenues 
. .are consumed in grants to learned and religious men. X85X 
Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace \. iv. (1877) 111 . 246 In 1834 
the government obtained from Parliament the first grant in 
aid of education. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xxiv. 169 A small 
grant of money to purchase thermometers, &c. 1869 Cla- 
ridge Cold Water-cure 136 Jenner . . was voted two grants 
in parliament. x88x Gladstone Sp. at Leeds 7 Oct., I am 
an enemy of the present system of what are called CTants in 
aid, 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 355 The Chambers 
voted a grant towards the expenses. 1^7 Mag. Art Sept. 
254 The trustees of polytechnics are apt to judge of the 
success of the classes by the amount of grant earned. 1899 
Youngson Punjab Mission xxiil. 196 From fees and Govern- 
ment grants, according to the grant-in-aid system, the 
schools are in some cases self-supporting. 

4 . Law. a. A conveyance by deed or other written 
instrument, fh. Formerly in more restricted appli- 
cation: A conveyance of such property (viz. in- 
corporeal hereditaments) as can pass only by deed. 
To be or lie in grant : (of property) to be of a 
nature transferable only by deed. 

1596 Spenser .y/rt/tf/n'/. Wks. (Globe) 611/2 The act of 
the parent, m any lawfull graunt or conveyaunce. xivj 
Cowell Interpr. s.v., A thing is said to He in graunte which 
cannot be assigned with out deed, a 1626 Bacon Max. ff 
Uses Com. Law xiv. (1636) 56 Grants are never counter- 
mandable, .in respect of the nature of the conveyance. 2628 
CoKc On Littleton § 259. X72 Grant. Concessio is in the 
Common law a conueyance of a thing that lies in grant, 
and not in Liuerte, which cannot passe without Deed. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 362 Heaven is theirs in the grant and re- 
version. 1766 Blackstonb Cow///. II. 317 Grants, conces- 
siones ; the regular method by the common law of transfer- 
ring the property of incorporeal hereditaments, or, such 
things whereof no livery can be had. 1817 W. Selwvn 
Law Nisi Prius {ed. ^)ll. 1053 Where the plaintiff com- 
lains of an injury to an easement, it will be incumbent on 
im (unless he can shew an express grant) to carry his 
evidence ..as far back as possible. 1^4 Williams Real 
Prop. i. (1877) 19 A grant to A. B. simply now confers but 
an estate for his life. 1848 Wharton Law Diet, s.v., A 
grant of personalty is more properly termed an assignment 
or a bill of sale. 

6. Chiefly U*S. The name given to a portion of 
land in the occupation of specified persons. New 
Hampshire Grants : now the State of Vermont. 

17x9 W. Wood S 7 fn\ Trade 321 Silver Mines lately dis- 
covered to be within the Grant of Monsieur Croizat. 1777 
A. Hamilton \Vks. (x886) VII. 5x4 Theymay be obliged to 
increase their attention to this matter by keeping a body of 
men somewhere about the Grants. 1842 L. MunSELL in 
M. Cutler's Life., etc. (1888) 1 . 133 There [were] only a few 
hunters just below the falls, or what is called Clark's grant. 
1863 Amer. Cycl. XVI. 73/2 The country west of the Con- 
necticut was only known at that time (1760) by the name of 
* New Hampshire grants’, 1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. IV. 
XXV. 502 Men poured In from towns in the Grants. 

6. attrib. and Covtb.^ as (sense 3 b) grant-money ; 
grant-earning + grant-paxole, ? respite. 

1892 Daily News 19 Oct. 5/4 The attendance of consider- 
able numbers of *grant-eaming children, x ^3 Westm.Gaz, 
27 May 5/1 A number of men have been * bustled * out of 
the place in order to get their ‘grant money. 1616 B, Jonson 
Devil an Ass v. vi, H'hath sent thee ‘grant-paroll by me to 
stay longer A moneth here on earth. 

ChratUt (grant), sbj^ U.S. [?var. Grand sb. o.j 
*In brewing, a copper or iron vessel into which the 
wort flows from the clarifying battery, and from 
which it is lifted into the wort-pan* {Cent. Diet.). 
Grant (grant) » i'* and pa. pple. granted. 
Forms: 3 granti, 3-7 graunt(e, 4 grant(t)o, 
granty, 5-6 grawnt(e, (5 grawimt, grownte), 
3- grant. Also Ta. t. 4 gra(u)nt ; Pa. pple. 4-6 
gra(u)nt, [a. AF. graun/er,gran(er, OF. graan- 
ier, greanier, altered form of craantery creanterx^ 
pop. L. type *credentdre, f, credent-em pr. pple. of 
credere to entrust, believe.] 

+ 1 . inir. To agree, consent; to assent to the 
request of (a person : consL dcU.) ; to agree or 
consent to or to do (narely at do) something, Obs. 


az3oo Cursor M. 16851 loseph .. Ne granted neuer wit 
wil ne were, to h^ir gret felunni. 1340 Ayenb. 225 pe ilke 
bemp pet to zenne grauntep.^ 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 352 
I grant thar-iill; To ly heir mair war litill skill. ^1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 2665 HyPemmestra, [Egiste commanded 
his daughter, with threats to kill her husband ; ] And, for to 
passyn harmles of that place. She grauntyth hym. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 338 He. .graunteih with hem for to wende, 
ci4c» Maundev. (Koxb.) xxx. 138 pai graunled at do all 
pat he wald bidd pam do. ^1400 Sosvdone Bab. 250, I 
graunte to be hisderlynge. e 1440 Jacob's Well{%. E.T.S.) 
198 pe freendys prayed pe preest to ley pe dede body on his 
asse. perto grauntyd he hem. 1485 Caxton r, 15 
At these words graunted Park's to goo to the sayd loustes. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxlHi. 363 He graunted to the 
warr with an yuell wyll. a 1547 Surrey ^neid ir. 164 
Assigning me To the altar; whereto they graunted all. 
* 59 ^ Shaks. 3 Hen. VIj i. i, 245 The Souldiers should haue 
toss d me on their Pikes, Before I would haue granted to 
that Act. 

2 . irans. To agree to, promise, undertake. 

+ a. Const. ///rA of person, and of thing. Obs. 
c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 1423 Do gan c 5 at moder and laban 
Rebecca freinen Sor for- 3 an. And ^he it grantede mildelike. 
C130S St. Crislopher -j-j in E. E. P. (1862) 6t He grantede 
pis anon. 1390 Gower Con/, II. 243 She graunteth and 
behight him this. C1400 Desfr. Troy 978 And he hir 
graunted pat gate with a good wille. a 1400-50 Alexander 
516 ‘pat graunt I gudly,’ quod pe gome. 1559 Mirr. Mag., 
Hen. VI, xxvdi, Aduise wel ere they graunt, but what they 
graunt, perfourme. 

b. with inf. (preceded by to) or clause as obj. 
Ohs. exc. in legal documents. 

CZ4ZO Chron. Vilod. st. 141 pe Kyng of Denmark Jold hym 
anon po And granted crystenmon ever to be. e 1450 Merlin 
23 They that shull come to seche me, have graunted their 
lorde that they shull me sle. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ AEsop 
11. xi, To promytte & graunte lo gyue to the that whlche 
thou neuer leuest to me. 15x2 J. Wastell in WtlHs S: Clark 
Cambridge {iZZO I. 609 The said John Wastell graunteth 
to gyff. . OCX. markes. 155810 (1888) App.v. 

186 The said T. D. .. couenaunteth and graunteth, to .and 
with the said T. V. .. that if he [etc.]. 1647 N. Bacon 
Govt. Eng. I. (1739) 200 Do you grant to hold and keep the 
Laws and rightful Customs, which the Commonalty of your 
Realm shall have chosen? 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
68 A. covenanted, granted, and agreed that B. should have 
the land. 

3 . To accede to, consent to fulfil (a request, 
prayer, wish, etc.), 

niaas Ancr. R. 34 Holdet 5 bine uesle, uort he habbe 
igranted ou al pet je euer wulleS. ^1275 Lay. 14x52 pe bet 
we wollep eweme l>e jef pou pis wolt grant! me [1205 Jif 
pu pis aettest me], c 1290 S. Eng, Leg. I. 20/33 -And 
grauntecie al his bone, a 1300 Cursor M. 13988 lesus grant 
him his praier. 2390 Gower Con/, I. 182 The souldan 
graunteth her axinge. flJirour Saltmcioun 3878 So 

crist . . what eure sho wille aske grauntis he hire fauourably. 
1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) Gb, Yf I sholde graunt 
you at all tymes your affeccyons and desyres. x6eo J. 
Lane Tom Tel-troth no O graunt my suit. 1697 Dryden 
P’irg. Georg. 1. 63 Use thyself betimes to hear and grant 
our Pray’rs. 2797 Mrs. Kadclipfe Italian Hi. (2826) 20 
Grant me then ine only request I have to make. 2867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. vU. (1880) i26The authorities at once cheer- 
fully granted all that they asked. 

4 . To allow or concede as an indulgence; lo 
permit or suffer (a person) to have (something) ; 
to bestow or confer as a favour, or in answer to 
a request. Const, dat. of person, and acc. of thing. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 21552 Leuehim was igrauntedgod 
wot to wuch ende. a 1300 Cursor M. 2506 (Cott.) Was nan pai 
ragbt Jxii grantid grilh. /^x*cf.2534oGrant vs pi maght til oper 
sua forgiue pair sin, Pat [etc.], e r%a,olbid. 2001 1 + 894 (B. M. 
Add. MS.)pe archibisshop.. hap graunled xl dales topardoun 
to alle Pat pis vie wol here, ciyj^ Chaucer Anet. <5- Arc. 
188 Sheo ne graunted him in hir iy^’J'ngeNo grace, c 1380 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 232 First Crist apperide to pes 
holy wommen, fer to graunt a privylegie to womman's kynde. 
2390 Gower Con/. III. 219 God to hem that ben well thewed 
Hath yove and graunted the vicloire. f 2400 Rom. Rose 
2986 He me graunled ful gladly The passage of the outer 
hay. <2x450 Nnt. de la Tour Hivb, He graunted his 
[Absalon’s] grace and pardon. 2484 Surtees Misc. (x888) 41 
God graunte & gyffthaym joy and comforih. ci$oo Lancelot 
456 Grant ws dais three, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia in. (1590) 
274 To onely thee thou seest we graunt this speciall grace 
Vs lo attend. 2651 Hobdes Leviath. 11. xviii. 93 When he 
has granted all he can, if we grant back the Soveraignty, 
all is restored, e 2709 Prior Callimachus' Hymn to Jupiter 
X16 Great father! grant us virtue, grant us wealth. 2722 
Fingall MSS, in jothRep. Hist. bfSS.Cofnm. App. v. 172 
By his granting belter conditions to the garrison. 2841 
LAUBArab. Nts. 1 . 102 Granting him a delay of three days. 
2855 Macaulay Hist. Eug. xii. III. 20S It was an Act pur- 
porting to grant entire liberty of conscience to all Christian 
sects, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. viii. 60 He had . . the good 
sense. .to grant me the liberty I requested. 1871 IL Ellis 
Catullus xvii. 7 This rare favour, a laugh for all time, Co- 
Ionia, grant me. 1885 Mabf.l Collins Prettiest Woman 
X, Why might he not grant himself one more sight of her at 
the door of the Church. 

t b. With a thing as subj. or as indirect obj. : 

To allow to have. Obs. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 105 'I'hikke and drie, & 
graunte hit rest. x668 Culpepper Sl Cole Bar/hol. AnM. 

II. vi. 08 A smal valve, .grants entrance to the blood into the 
right Ventricle. . 

•j* c. To sanction, permit (an action). Obs. ^ 

1:2386 Chaucer Melibeus 22 Attempree weping is no- 
thing defended to him that sorweful is . . but it ts rather 
graunted him to wepe .. But ihogh attempree weping bee 
y-graunted, outrageous weping certes is defended. ^ 

d. with itif. or clause as obj. ; surely mth obj. 

and compl. , ...j , j 
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GRANT. 

jjranli us to cumene. <ri38o Wycmf Last Age Chirche 
p. xxxvi, pe wfaiche semlant he graurite us to see. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1826 Bot wald 5e grant vs to gaa & gefe vs 
5our lefe. 1513 Douglas i. vUi. 51 O hie princes, 
quham to Jupiter hes grant To beild ane new cietie. 1535 
CovERDALE Isa. xxvi. 13 Graunte, that we may only hope 
in the. xs^o^6 LA^fBARDE Peramb. Kent (r826> S07 They 
graunt him to take it with him. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ii. i. 156 
The Gods graunt them true. • zyao Strvpe Stenvs Surv. 1 . 
I. viii. 35/2 Our Lord Richard the King, .hath granted.. That 
all the Kidels that are in the Thames be taken away. zBjd 
Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 384 God grant that I may find 
you well enough.. for a morning walk. 

5. To bestow or confer (a possession, right, etc.) 
by a formal act. Said of a .sovereign or supreme 
authority, a court of justice, a representative as- 
sembly, etc. Also, in Law, to transfer (property) 
from oneself to another person, especially by deed. 

0x305 Pilate 82inK. £.P.{t862)ii2 pemp€rour..grantede 
pilatus al pat load to holde bi maistrie. 1390 Gower 
ConjC III. 103 Asia. .Was grauntcd by commune assent To 
Sem. 1463 Puty IVills (Camden) 17, I graunte hem fulle 
pover. 1485 Wfiothesley Citron. (1875) I. 1 A great taske 
and dl.sme grawnted to the Kinge. 1605 Camden Rein. 
238 Graunted by Patents. 1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship 
(Arb.) 181 Where Friendship is, all Offices of Life, are as it 
were granted to Him, and his Deputy. 1632 Sanderson 
Senn. 436 God the Father hath graunted vs. .a new Patent, 
2651 Hobbes Lcviatk. 111. xlii. 302 The Power here granted 
belongs to all Supreme Pastors. 1756 Blackstone Comm. 
App. II. § 2 They the said Abraham Barker and Cecilia his 
Wife . . do, and each of them doth, grant, bargain, sell, release, 
and confirm unto the said JD. E. and F. G. ; 1 , their heirs and 
assigns, All that the capital messuage called Dale Hall, 
1817 W. Selwyn Lain Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 725 Granting 
letters of administration, belongs to the prerogative court of 
the archbishop of that province, 1849 Macaulay iVw/. Eng. 
ii. 1 . 193 The Commons alone could legally grant him money. 
1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) 11 , vfii. 575 They granted 
charters to the towns and privileges to the inhabitants. x 83 ^ 
Law Reports rr Q. Bench Tyvf.^^^tJicadttote)Kxi attachment 
granted to enforce compliance with the order of court. 

b, with advs., in technical phrases : Ttf grant 
(land, a title) away, out. + To grant forth (a 
warrant) ; to issne. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abns. h, (188a) t6 The other officers 
who grant foorth the wwrants, the Suhpeenas. x66x A. 
Brome Royalist's Answ. ii. Songs 75 All titles of honours. . 
being granted away With the grantees stay. 2844 Williams 
Reetl Prop, !. (1877) a The lands thus confiscated were 
granted out by the Conqueror to his followers. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 657 The estates of accused 

P ersons had been granted away before conviction, x 3 y 6 
)iCQY Real Prop. i. i. § s. 14 The grantee of the land is to 
be entitled to grant the land away to whomsoever he pleases 
in his lifetime. 

+ 6. To yield, give up. Also with Obs. 
1390 Gower Conf, III. 122 For Libra graunteth him (i. c. 
Scorpion! his ende Of eighte sterres. a 1400-50 A Uxander 
3103 pi mcche .we beseke . , to §rant vs cure modire. .out of 
bande. a 2586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1590) 42 b, Palladius not 
accustomed to grant ouer the possession of him self vpon so 
vniust titles, with sword drawne gaue them sorudean answer, 
that [etc.]. 2613 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage (2614) 331 Certain 
Thracian women .. granted their haire to this purpose, 

7, To admit, confess, acknowledge. Now only 
in a more restricted use : To concede to an actual 
or hypothetical opponent (a proposition) to be used 
as a basis of argument. 

a. with obj. either acc. with inf or a clause intro- 
duced by that (often suppressed), rarely how. In 
this sense the imperative mood, the pres. pple. 
(used absol.') and the pa. pple. often introduce an 
adverbial (concessive) clause. 

r'1340 Cursor M. 27428 (Fair/.) A man grauntis \Coit. 
yetes] .. )>at he is falling in misliking. ^2375 So. Leg. 
Saints, Laurentius 366 pat ypolyt .. before al had granttyt 
pare, pat he had bene a cristine mane. 2422 Rolls 0/ 
Parlt. in. 650/1 The sayd Robert wold nouht graunte 
that he had submyited hym in that mater, a 2450 Le 
Morte Arth. 1652 There he grauntyd a monge hem alle 
.. How in an appelle he dede the galle. 2558 Br. Watson 
Seven Sacrant.xxx. 123 A synner maye graunt and confesse, 
that he hathe not considered thys great kyndenes of God. 
2582 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887) 237 But graunting 
thinges there to be well done already. 2604 E. G[rimstone] 
D'Acosta's Hist, Indies r. v, 16 They graunt there is a 
Heaven on this other part of the world. 1659 D. Pell 
Itnpr. Seay^ Grant they never used drinking and bezling 
hefore they to Sea . . thw will soon Rnde oat the art. 
26S9-;;6o Pepys Diary u Jan., 1 went to see Mrs. Jem, who 
was m bed, and now granted to have the small-pox, 2674 
tr, Schejfef s Lapland 4 Granting there were antiently such 
names ..it remaines doubtful! (etc.!. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 4 T S» ^ Dress is very becoming, but [etc,]. 2849 

Macaulay Htst. Eng. it. 1 . 156 Grant that such a man had, 
by his recent services, fairly earned his pardon. Yet [etc.]. 
2849 Ruskin Sev. L^nps iv. § 1. 9^ Only asserting that to 
be beautiful which I believe will he granted me to be so 
without dispute. 2853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) i6r 
Granting that that downfall is to come, it is reasonable fete.]. 
a 2861 T. WooLNER My Beauti/nl Lady (1863) 128 , 1 grant 
a few, the greatest, live iMntcnt. 2884 tr. Loize's Metaph. 
joi Granted that two Beings, A and B, are so independent 
of each other, .then [etc], 

b, with sb. or pron. as obj. Also absol. 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter XKi. 25 In dust of ded thou has 
mebroght. This says he, noght graunland it, for bis body rot 
noght. 237S Barbour Bruce xix. 48 The lord sowlis hass 
granlit thar The deid in-to plane parliament. 2428 Surtees 
Misc. (x888) 3 He gart yarof, als he grauntedj ix*» peccs & 
xij. 25*6 Tindale Ads xxiii. 8 The phanseies graunt 
bothe. 2596 SiiAKS. 2 Hen. [V, n. iv. 390, I grant ye, 
vpon instinct. 26x2 Bible Transl. Prtf. 2 This will easily 
be granted, by as many as know story. 261* in Rxirads 
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Aherd. Reg. (1848)11. 312 Patrick Gordoune.. being accu-sit 
for trubling of this bur^ht .. in drau’ing of ane sword, and 
persewing thalrwith Gilbert Leslie . graunted the draiving 
of his sword to the said Gilbert, and persewing him thair- 
w'uh. 2672 Grew Anai. Plants 1. Ep. Ded., Like the fir.>5t 
Principles of Mathematical Science, th^ are. .granted by 
all. 2709 Berkeley TVL Visioti § 15 Though we should 
grant the real existence of those optic angles. 2774 Goljjsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 107 This granted, we shall take some- 
thing more. 1848 Keble .Jwh, Pref. 41 If thus much be 
granted, . . how is not our principle conceded ? 2879 Geo. 
Eliot Coll. Break/*. P. 287 We settle first the measure of 
man’s need Before we grant capacity to fill, 

c. with obj. and complement: To admit or con- 
cede (a person or thing) to he so and so. rare. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 367 Vienna was Jro i. 
graunted the place of corsynge. tt 2400-50 Alexander 2x2^ 
And if [he} grant him nojt de-grayd. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 
11. ii. too Mad let vs grant him then. 2653 Wmtos Angler 
X39 [I] haue not tryed it; yet I grant it probable. 1730 
Swift Traulus 1. 83 Grant him but a drone at be.st. iBio 
Scott Lady 0/ L, 11. xiv, I grant him brave. But wild. 

d. To admit the existence of. Obs. rare'~^. 

a 2629 VoTiir.vi.ox Atkeom. i. vi. § 3 (1622) 46 For, of neces- 
sitie hee granteth him [God], though of impolencie hee 
blaspheme him. 

Gi^antaMe (gra*ntab’l), a. [f. Gbant v. + 
-ABLE,] (Capable of being granted. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. L (1840) 
81 lliee sayd bread and wine reteygne styl theyr own 
natures, whyche is grantable. 1565 Ad 8 EUz. c. 4 § 3 The 
former Offence wherein Clergy is not Graniable being not 
then known- 2648 D. Jenkins IVks. 15 No priviledge of 
Parliament is grantable for treason. 26^ Leybourn Curs. 
Math. 225 The Principles of Geometry, consisting of Defi- 
nitions, Postulates, (or grantable Truths) (etc.). 2765 Black- 
stone Comm. L 258 These letters are grantable by the law 
of nations. 2798 Malthos/V////. ii. xi. (2806) 31 . 52 1 -ands 
which were not cultivated by the proprietor within a limited 
time were declared grantable to any other person. 2B69 
Ad 32 4 - 33 Viet. c. 215 § It Any Licence grantable by a 
Secretary of State, .may ..be granted by the Commissioner. 
2879 Edin. Rev. CL. 551 In America new trials became 
grantable, but in England not. 

Granted (gramted), ppl, a. [f. Grant v. + 
-ED 1.] In senses of the vb. 

1. Bestowed, allotted- 

2700 Dryden Ovid’s Met. viii. Baucis ij- Philem. 196 
Tablets hung for gifts of granted vows, a 2770 Jortim 
Senn. (1771) IV. i. 2 He daily returned thanks for the 
granted favor, 1829 H. Murray A'. /Irwn 11 . in. v, 490 In 
the granted and located disirlcLs called the Concessions^ iw© 
sevenths are retained. x66o Ellicott Li/e Our Lord li. 6-j 
The granted issue of all his longings and all hi,s prayers. 
2876 Ruskin Fors Clav. VI. l.xL 22 It shall be in a con- 
stantly progressive relation to the granted years of my life. 

2. Admitted, acknowledged. 

2640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (Ward) 36/2 We have reason 
to take it for a granted truth. 2677 Dryden State Ittnoc. 
Apol.^ Wks, 1883 V, t24 If they will take It as a granted 
principle, it will be easy to put an end to this dispute. 2897 
vV. C. "Haziatt Ourselves A gratuitous superstructure on 
granted or presumed premises. 

b. To take for gj'antedx to regard as not requir- 
ing proof, or as likely to be admitted by every 
one. *f granted ; see Give v. 31 b. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 265 He takes it for granted, 
that hee can grace or disgrace any man at his pleasure. 1718 
Freethinker No. 57 Fa, I have hitherto taken my Beauty for 
Granted, 2772 /nnins Lett. liv, 287, I take the facts be 
refers to for granted. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey i, vi, I want 
you to take no theological dogmas for granted. 1S83 F. M. 
pEARD Conirad. xx. She had taken Dorothy's happiness too 
much for granted. 2894 H. Nisbet Bush Girls Rom. 283 
He was perfectly frank with Worrogonga who, he took for 
granted, knew about his assumed character, 

^ Confused use. 

2678 CuDWORTH Intell. Sp'st. i. v. 774 He .. takes it as tt 
thing for granted, that this [the soul) is .. in every part of 
the body. 

Hence Gra’ntedly adv., admittedly. 

a 2638 Mede Chr. Sacri/. Wks. (1672) 355 And this so , 
generally and grantedly as could never have been .. unless 
[etc.]. 

Grantee (grantr). Lenv. Also 5-5 graunte, 
6-7 grauutee. [f. Grant v. + -be.] The person 
to whom a grant or conveyance is made. 

2491 Ad 7 Hen. VIl, c. s | x The grauntes. .aske deduc- 
cions and allowaunces at every quinzime. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Surv. 22 b. The grauntce maye distreync for the same rent 
bycause of the clause of dystresse. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. r. xxxi. (1739) 47 The Estate that was granted, 
depended partly on the condition of the Grantee. 2745 
Season. Adv. Protest. 7 Many of Cromwell's Grantees, ,, 
joyfully put themselves under the Protection of great Men. 
2862 Merivale Rom. Entp. a865) VII. Ivi. 63 The grantees 
. .had squandered their grants as fast as they had obtained 
them. 2875 PoSTE Gaius iii. § 32 The praetor's grant of 
possession only makes the grantee a quasi successor. 
Grariiter (gramtoi). Also 4 grant-, granntar, 
5-6 grawnt-, graunter. See also Grantor, [f. 
Grant + -EB^.j One who grants.’ 

CX400 Apd. Loll. 8 In caas are comynli grauntars of 
pardoun. 2483 Cath. Angl.\6s/t A Grawntcr, largitorveX 
‘trix. la 2W Chesler PL E .T. S.) viL 591 Hayle, 
graunter of nappe ! 2523 Fitzherb. Surv. 22 He wyll dis- 
treyne for the rent or serve a writ of annuyte agaynst the 

raunter. a 2586 Sidney Arcadia 111, (1590) 263 So that 

oth sides being desirous, and neither granters, they brake 
of conference. 26x6 B. Parsons Magistr, Charter 4 To 
begin first with the grantcr, with whom every well-drawne 
charter first beginneth. 2774 T. West Antiq. Furness 
(1805) 188 When that life is determined by the dissolution 
of the body politic, the grantcr takes it back by reversion, 
2827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 222 The granters of the 


geanulaby. 

venison. 18S3 Ld. Craichill- in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 
312/2 The power of thegranter to deal with her estate under 
the radical right is plain. 

Granting* (gra*ntig), vhl. sb. . [f. Grant v. + 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Grant. 

2340 Ayenb. 47 Zuyche grantinges-byek alneway deadlich 
zenne. c 2386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1582 Swichstriftherisbi- 
gonne For thilke grauntyng. .That [etc.]. 2587 R. Hoven- 
DEN in Colled. (O. H. S.) I. 206, I was deceaved in the 
graunting. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixxxvii, How do I hold 
thee but by thy granting? 2673 True IVorship Godv^To 
return something to the gods for the granting of their de- 
sires.^ 2798 in Picton L'pool Munic. /^rc.(i886) II. 223 The 
granting of bounties to seamen. 2824 Ibid. 341 Relative to 
the granting of /eases. ^ 2895 L. J. Trotter Li/e Dalkousie 
vi. ri4 The mere granting of land to a Railway Company. 
Granting fera-ntig), fpl. a. [f. Geant V.+ 
-ing 2.] That grants, in senses of the vb. 

2593 (3. Eliz. tr. Doeth. i. 11 Thassurance of a graunting 
conscience diminishith it self in a sorte, as oft as hosting 
receauith rewarde of fame, 2890 Daily Neivs 14 Mar. 7/1 
* The case ’ cannot be sent to the High Court because it is 
not signed by the granting magistrate. 

tGrantise. Obs. [p..OY.grantise,i.granle>- 
to GBAHT.j The action of the vb. Geant ; con- 
cession : permission. 

a 2300 Sirtz in Anted. Lit. (1844) 12 I-wis nou maijl thou 
ben above. For thou havest grauntise of hire love. C2330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 234 Com jje Scottis Kyng, & asked 
Henry a bone Of grantise of grace, to haf his Seignorie. 
Ibid. 208 Of som he had grantise his wile forto do. 

Grantor (grant/‘i). Law. [a. AK. grantor, 
agent-n. grantcr to Grant : see -or. Cf. Granteb.] 
One who makes a grant or conveyance in legal 
form. 

a 2626 Bacon 'Max. Sp Uses Com. Law xiv. {1636) 56 A 
foundation of an interest in the grantor. 2642 tr. Perkins' 
Prof. Bk. L § 2. I Unto a Grant, a Grantor, Grantee, and a 
thing granted are requisite. 2765 Blackstone Comnu^ I. 
47S Their privilege even of purchasing from any living 
grantor is greatly abridged. 2792 J. Belknap Hist.Nevj 
Hampsh. HI. 276 A conveyance is not valid against any 
other person but the grantor, unless it be thus acknowledged 
and recorded. 28x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 1 . 196 Saying 
masses for the benefit of the grantor's famil3r, 2883 A wrnVrtM 
yi.270 In England, if the grantor cannot sign, he may make 
his mark. 

b. In quasi-legal language. 

<22740 Waterland Regeneration Wks. (1823) VI. 34B Re- 
generation on the part of the Grantor, God Almighty, means 
admission or adoption into sonsliip.. : and on the part of the 
; grantee, viz, man, it means his birth, or entrance into that 
state of sonship. 278. Knox Liberal Educ. xlviii. Wks. 
1824 ly, 186 For the sake of the grantors, the practice (of 
‘ granting testlmonia of morals and proficiency 'j ought to be 
put an end to, unless [etc.]. 

ilGrauula (gisemi/Ha). PI. granul©; also 
7 granulaes. [mod.L. granula, irreg. dim. of 
gi'annm grain = late L. « Granule. 

1658 R. Franck Mem. (iSai) 230 Shining stones 

that look not unlike lo golden granulaes. i782Thompso« 
in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 252 From 50 to 70 granute or 
particles of unfired powder were driven through the screen. 
2832 Ljndley hitrod. Bot. 1. iii. 207 Granula ; large sporules, 
contained in the centre of many Algse ; as in Gloionema of 
Greville. 2866 548/2 Cz'a««fa.. Among fungals 

it sometimes expresses a spore-case. 

Gl’anillar (grse-uirflaj), a. [f. late L. grantil- 
urn, dim. ol grdnnm Grain 

1. Consisting of grains or granules; existingin the 
condition of grains or granules. 

2794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 493 Mountains, which consist 
of lime stone or marble of a granular or scaly texture. tSzo 
Henry Elem. Ckem. 1 . 480 Steel is granular. 1832 Brewster 
Nat. Magic x\n. (1833) 339 The fluid .. leaves behind it a 
sort of granular residue. 2842 Brande Ckem. 682 Massive 
and granular gypsum is found in this countrj' in the red 
marl or new red sandstone accompanying the salt-deposits 
in Cheshire. 1868 Daily Tel. 15 July, D3’namite,.isasohd 
granular explosive. 18^ Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 935 lo 
these granular zinc or finely divided copper is added. 

2. Having a granulated surface or structure. 
Path. Of diseased structures, diseases: — Granu- 
lated 3. 

2833 Sir C. Bell (1834) =*<> On the [foot] pads or 
cushions of the cat, the cuticle is rough and granular. 2874 
G. Lawson Dis. Eye 13 There is. .one form of granular lias 
produced by vesicular granulations- 1875 H. C. wood 
Tfierap. (1879) 374 A widespread granular or fatty acecner- 
ation of the tissues. 2878 T. Bryant Prad.^ Surg. 1 . 
Granular ophthalmia. 2879 Harlan Eyesight v. S^ •** 
fcatarrhal ophthalmia], .may. .end in the condition known 
as granular lids. 2897 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. IV. 373 ^tost 
frequently the granular kidney comes on insidiously v/iin 
no early symptoms. , 

3. Of the nature of a granule or granules. ^ 

2834 McMurtrie CuvieVs Anitn. Kingd. 177 Their [gec- 
kos’] skin is studded above with verj’ small granular • 
28S7 J. Hocc Microse. i. ii. 67 The granular particles seen 
among the pollen grains of plants. 2870 Rolleston 

Li/e 128 A series of raised granular but minute tubercles. 

Hence Granula 'rlty, granular condition or 
quality. Gra'anlarly adv. 

2882 -Vines Sacks' Bot. 520 The apical cells of these in- 
tern.al rows are distinguished by their sire and by the 8^?.' 
larity of their protoplasm. 1894 Brit. yml. P hotop^. A 
24 Its surface being free from granularity or roughness. 

Grannlary (grtB-nir?lari), a. [f. late 'L.grMUl- 
«w (see prec.) + “ABY -.3 .^GnAKDr.Aii. 

1646 Sir T. Bhowne Pseud. Ep, li. v. 87 Sall-peter, Smai- 

coale, and Brimstone.. proponionably mixed, tempcreo.onu 

formed into granulary bodies, 2850 Arvine CycL A** £• 
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Anecd. 832 Bone-grinders . . by steam-engines and powerful 
machinery, reduced them to a granulary state. 1852 Th. 
Ross Humboldt's Trav. 11 . xxiv. 512 Vallies, which contain 
magnetic sands (granulary oxidulated iron). 

(^annlate (grienijHc’t), a. [f. as prec. + 

-ATE ^2.] = Granulated///, a. 2. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Granulata radix, a granulate 
root 182S Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 273 Granulate {prami- 
laid), beset with many granules like shagreen. 1852 Dana 
Crust, I. 464 Hands elongate . . granulate above and some- 
what pilose. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 231 Arbutus, .berry 
globose, granulate. 

^ In pseudo-L. combining form gramdato-, as 
gramdatO’Capitate, -costate, -serrulate, -striate adjs. 
■1852 Dana Crust. 1. 169, 217,418. 1887 Phillips Brit. 

Discomyc. 246. 

Graaulate (gr:e-ni?ai?'t), v. [f. as prec. + 

-ATE ■!.] 

1 . trans. To form into granules or grains. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 - Qttal, 370 We take then the 
finest Gold we can procure, and having either Granulated it 
or Laminated it [etc.]. 1670 W. Clarke Nat. Hist. Nitre 
30 Gun-powder, which is of greater power granulated. 
1787 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) II. 39^ The sap is .. 
granulated, by the simple operation of boiling. 1794 G. 
Smith Laboratory* 1 . 102 Take one part of yellow arsenic, 
and one part of copper, and melt and granulate. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 719 The gold to be mixed 
should be previously granulated. i86x W. H. Russell in 
Times 12 July, The juice of the cane is expressed, boiled, 
granulated, and prepared for the refiner. 1879 CasseUs 
Techtt. Educ. IV. 191/2 The metal is first granulated, by 
throwing it while melted into cold water. 

b. intr. for reji. To take the form of granules 
or grains ; to become granular. 

^ 1667 Sprat Hist. Roy. Soc. 193 The juyee of Wine, when 
it is dry’d, does alwayes granulate into Sugar. i68x Grew 
Mus. Reg. Soc. 224 The principal knack., is in making 
the Juyee, when sufficiently boil'd to kerne or granulate. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 287 Its stalk is employed to 
bring sugar to a good grain when it .. cannot be made 
to granulate properly by the application of lime alone. 
1839 Clarke Trav. Russ. 53 They place it in a caldron 
over a charcoal fire, until the powder begins to granulate. 

2 . trans. To raise in granules or small asperi- 
ties ; to roughen the surface of. 

x^i Ray Creation i. (i6p) 120 The gullet . . thick set, or 
as it were granulated, with a multitude of Glandules. 1767 
Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 310 When the Dura Mater is 
granulated with flesh, the sindon or lint, moistened with.. 
Tinet. Myrrhs and Aq. Cateis, is a good application, 
b. To unite (two surfaces) as if by granulation, 
1846 Landor Minor Prose Pieces Wks. II. 458/2 They are 
all grafts, imperfectly granulated on an uncongenial stock. 

3 . intr. in Path. Of a wound, ulcer, etc. : To de- 
velop a number of small prominences, producing a 
roughened appearance, as if sprinkled with granules. 

*737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 180 The Flesh 
must granulate, otherwise such Wounds could never heal. 
x8o4 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 87 Mr. Hunter tried various 
stimulating means to induce the cyst to granulate. 1835-^ 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 604/2 Few or no abscesses granulate 
till they are exposed. 1879 T. Bryant Surg, 11 . 5 
The wound that is left being allowed to granulate. 

Granulated (grje*nit 7 khed),///. a. [f. Gran- 
ulate V. + -ED h] In senses of the vb. 

1 . a. Of metals, sugar, gunpowder, etc. : Formed 
into granules, b. Consisting of granules, or grain- 
like bodies. 

1694 Salmon (1715) 427/1 Refined granu- 

lated Silver, X727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Corn setting 
Engine, A rich compost . . such as dry or granulated pigeon's 
dung. x8o6Galpine ^riV. 55 Fruit granulated. 1814 
Sporting Mag. XLIV. 151 A quantity of granulated pow- 
der. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. xxxvii. 
(1849) 434 Many [nebulae] have a granulated appearance, 
1830-7 MacGillivray JVithering's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 7 
A Granulated Root consists of numerous small bulbs or scales 
strung together. 1842 Parnell Clum. (1845) 3 Pre- 

pared by boiling granulated tin . . with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 217 There are two sorts 
of caviar: granulated caviar, and sack caviar. 1859 R. F. 
JiVRTOH Centr. A/r. in yrnl. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 189 The 
latter [sugar] is generally made of granulated honey. 1875 
Knight blecJu,Granulated-steel. Melted pig-iron is 
scattered by a wheel into a cistern of -water, and thus re- 
duced to fragments. These are imbedded in powdered he- 
matite or sparry iron ore, and subjected to furnace heat, 1896 
Allbuit’sSyst. Med. I. 391 Granulated malt extract dissolved 
in milk constitutes a grateful variety of readily digestible food. 

2 . Having the surface raised in granules or small 

prominences. Granulated glass, of rough- 

ened glass used in stained windows. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 140 The one plain and smooth, the 
other granulated on the out-side. 1758 Descript. Thames 
216 The Turbot has a rough granulated Skin full of exceed- 
ing small Prickles. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. v. (ed. 2) 72 It 
would be too much to assert that the skin of the dog fish 
was made rough and granulated on purpose for the polishing 
of wood. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing iv. 200 Chisseled . . to 
represent, .the granulated surface of the human skin. 1863 
Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 15 In some genera the walls of 
the cells, .are strongly granulated. 1877 W, Thomson Voy. 
Challenger I. iv. 256 The surface of the carapace is granu- 
lated, not spiny. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 6 \ The whole 
is overlaid with funiform wire ornaments and granulated 
work. 1894 Brit. yrnl. Photogr. XLI. 28 A granular-sur- 
faced or granulated paper. 

b. Having the appearance of being raised in 
grannies ; mottled. 

1885 Agnes Clerke Pop. Hist. Aslron. 210 The term 
‘granulated’, suggested by Dawes in 1864, best describes 
the mottled aspect of the solar disc. 


3 . Path, Characterized by the presence of granu- 
lations or small grain-like bodies. Granular a. 

X83S-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 426/2 A man who was found 
on post-mortem examination to have granulated kidneys. 
1896 Daily News 3 Apr. s/S The astounding statement that 
' granulated ophthalmia is chiefly a pauper disease ’. 

Graniilating (gnE-ni£l«'tiq). vbl. sb. [-ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Granulate ; granulation. 

. *793 J; Hunter 'Ireat. Bloody etc. II. vii. Wks. 1837 HI. 
488 This process is called granulating, or incarnation. 
1872-6 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3), Granulat- 
ing, an operation in the manufacture of gunpowder which 
follows the process of * pressing ’ the cake, whereby it be- 
comes reduced to grains of different sizes. 

aiirib. X807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 143 
When a wound begins to heal by the granulating process. 
1856 }^K»^Arei.Expi. I.xxv. 336 Hard to realize that they 
could be formed by the ordinary granulating processes of 
the winter snows. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. i, 145/2 
It is then fed into the granulating machine. 

Granulating {grx*niu\e'tii)).ppl. a. [-ing 2.] 
That granulates, in senses of the vb. 

17x0 T. Fuller Phartn. Extemp. 102 It [ix. the draught] 
..potently expels., granulating Tartar.^ 1873 T. H. Green 
Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 244 It may be continuously discharged 
from the surface, as in a granulating wound. Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. I. 407 The high arterial pressure so commonly 
associated with ^anulating kidneys. 

Grannlation (gnenirJl^'Jan). [n. of action 
f. GraVNULATE zt. : see-iVTiON. .grantdaiion^ 

1 . gen. The action or process of forming into 
granules or grains ; the process or condition of 
being .so formed. 

16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 271 Granulation 
proper to Metals, by infusion on fire,.. is their comminution 
into granula, or very small drops like Grana Paradisi. 
1670 W. Clarke Nat. Hist. Nitre 88 The Reason of the 
Granulation of this Powder [gunpowder], 1799 G. Smith 
Lahoratory I. 78 Granulation is easily performed, by pour- 
ing, leisurely, the melted metal between the twigs of a new 
birch broom . . in a pall of water. 1822 Imison Sci. Sr Art 
II. 117 It is mixed with lead to assist its granulation in 
making small shot. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts X142 The neutro- 
saline matter present in the spent lye is essential to the 
proper granulation and separation of the saponaceous com- 
pound. 1862 Nc 7 vSyd.Soc. Year-hk. 168 On the Granula- 
tion of Medicines. 

fig. x886 Pall Mall G. 2 Aug, xfi Italy and Germany 
have been redeemed from the granulation which for so many 
ages has made them mere ropes of sand, 
b. concr. A granular formation. 

*759 Mountainb in Phil. Trans. LI. 288 On the pro- 
jections of the wainscot, I found several granulations, and 
longer pieces of the wire. 1875 H. C. Wood Thcrap. (1879) 
184 In frogs poisoned with prussic acid a rounded form of 
the corpuscles wa.s commonly exhibited, and sometimes 
granulations were present. 1879 tt.De Quatrefiages"' Hum, 
Species 72 The anthers scarcely ever enclose veritable pollen, 
but merely irregular granulations. 

2 . Path. The formation of grain-like promi- 
nences on sores when healing; the development of 
granules in diseased structures, 

1786-7 J, Hunt^ Led. Princ. Surg. xii. Wks. 2835 I. 
368 But on all internal canals suppuration does not neces- 
sarily lead to granulation. 18x3 J. Thomson Led. Ittfiam. 
215 That which Mr. Hunter calls union by granulation 
would, in the language of Galen, have been union by the 
third intention. 1848 Carfenter^ Attlm. Phys. 302 But if 
inflammation be permitted to arise, the repair takes place 
by a process termed granulation. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v., 
Healing by granulation. 

fig. 189s J- J- Raven Hist. Sufiolk 57 Then set in slowly 
and irregularly a kind of granulation, if we may use a com- 
parison from the healing of a wound. 

b. concr. in pU The grain-like bodies so formed, 
*739 S. Sharp Surg. Introd. 24 Tents in Wounds, by 
resisting the growth of the little Granulations of the Flesh, 
in process of time harden them. 17^ T. Whately in Pled. 
Commun. II, 387, 1 .. felt a loose piece of bone lying in a 
bed of granulations within the cavity of the tibia. 1804 
Abernethy Surg. Obs. 54 Granulations formed, and a cica- 
trix took place. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 
141 Granulations are formed by an exudation of coagulating 
lymph from the vessels of the wounded or exposed surface. 
1813 J. Thomson Led. Infiam. 149 Granulations some- 
times form on the surfaces of inflamed serous membranes. 
1855 Holden Hunt. Osteal. (1878) 13 Every surgeon must 
have witnessed how sensitive are granulations from bone. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 5 The grey granulations or 
tubercles are apparently derived from some pre-existing 
inflammation. ^ 

3 . Bot. and Zool. a. The formation of^anular 
bodies on the surface of a plant, a crustacean, etc. 
b. concr. The granular structure, or in pi. the 
granules, so formed. 

• 1796 Withering Brit, Plants IV. 45 Branches generally 
incrusted with small granulations. 1843 Forbes in Pros, 
Berw. Nat. Club II. No. ii, 79 Among the granulations 
numerous large stomata. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 447 A smooth 
even surface, excepting a neat miliary granulation. 1859 
R, F, Burton Cenir. Afr. in yml, Geogr. Soe. XXIX. 142 
The folds and wrinkles which form by granulation upon the 
oblongs where the bark has been removed for its fibre. 1872 
N icholson Palxont. 75 A short robust stem, which is marked 
with fiulings and superficial granulations. 1884 Bower & . 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. 104 In the pointed warts there is 
often stratification and granulation. 

4 . atlrib., chiefly Path, (see sense 2), as granul- 
ation-growth, -mass, -sarcoma, -tissue, -tumour, 

1899 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. X. 157 Over these i 
[pustules] the nail softened and a little*granulation growth 
protruded. 1898 IX. 347 Being attended by the produc- 
tion of a *granulation-inass. x886 Syd. Stw. Lex., *Gran- 
Illation sarcoma, the ordinary form of simple or round- 


celM Sarcoma. 1873 T. H. Green fnfrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 
270 The serous membrane becomes infiltrated with young 
cells, which form a *granulation.tissue beneath the laj'er of 
proliferating endothelium. x888 C. H. Facce Princ. A- 
Fraci, Med. (ed. 2) 1 . 114 Under the term ‘ *granuiatton- 
tumours he [Virchow] describes the various lesions which 
Are produced by syphilis, leprosy and glanders. 

Grannlative (gr:e-ni;nfHv),a. Path. [f. Gkak- 

ULATE V. + -IVE.] Characterized by granulation. 

1883 MacAlister tr. Ziegler's Pathol. Anat. i. § 117. 163 
It was Virchow who invented the term ‘granulative growth ‘ 
or ‘granuloma’ for these formations. 

Gramilato- : see under Granulate a. 
Granulator (grccmiiJldH^j). [f. Granulate 
v. + -OR.] One who or that which granulates ; 
spec, a granulating-machine. 

X839 Ure Did. Arts 1202 The syrup is transferred into 
wooden chests or boxes .. called coolers, but which are 
more properly crystallizers or granulators. 1873 'Spon 
Workshop Rec. Ser, 1. 145/2 A small stream of water enters 
the granulator ; the movement of the machine rolling the 
damp grains constantly among the dry meal powder, causes 
the latter to [etc.]. 1888 Engineer LXVI. 273/1 This gen- 
tleman saw white sugar come out of spouts, and heard a 
granulator revolving at the rate of 300 rotations per minute. 
Granule (grremi/zl). lad.lateh.gTdnul-U 7 /i(dim. 
of gi'dnum Grain sb.T), either directly, or through 
F. gratmle.'] A small grain ; a small compact 
particle; a pellet. Employed spec, in Zool. and 
Bot., also in Aslron. and Phann. (see quots.). 

X652 Charleton Darhn. Atheism 45 Those Granules of 
sand, which suffice to make up the vast bulk of the World. 
1664 Boyle Exper. Cousid. Colours iii. 41 With an excel- 
lent Microscope, .the assisted Eye could discern particular 
Granules, some. . Blew, and some.. Yellow. X796 Withering 
Brit. Plants IV, 112 Fructifications terminating, swelling 
with seed-bearing granules. X797 M. Baillie Morh. Anat. 
(1807) 281 Small granules of stone are sometimes found in 
the tubular portion of the kidneys. 1804 Abernethy Surg. 
Obs. 98 They resemble pearl barley, but the granules are 
generally smaller. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 273 
Granule, a very minute elevation. 1834 M*Murtrie 
Cuvieds Auim. Kiugd. 491 The animal bark which en- 
velopes it is mixed with calcareous granules. 1835 Lindley 
Jntrod. Bot. (1848) I. 350 The pollen grains are often 
called granules. x84o-5x E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 572 
The smallest lobule is apparently composed of granules, 
which are minute cascal pouches. 1849 Murchison Situria 
X. 241 The granules of the skin. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers 
Astron. i. j. ^6 Granule is the best word to describe the 
luminous panicles on the Sun’s surface. X87X Naphey.s 
Prev, ^ Cure Dis. hi. iv. 691 Very .small pills are called 
granules. 1876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. Pathol. 88 Colorless 
protoplasm, which , .contains .shining fat-like granules. 1879 
kuTLEY Study Rocks x. 207 Granules of augile are common, 
b. aitiHh. 

1855 tr, WedVs Pathol. Histol. n. v. 287 The fine-mole- 
cularcell becomes a granule cell. Ibid. 291 Colossal granule- 
masses/ 2881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cell,granule,a term applied 
by His to a cel), like an ordinary white blood cell, found in 
the stroma of the ovary. Also, generally applied to cells in 
main part consisting of granules. X682 Thomson, etc. 
Quaiits Elem, Anat. (ed. 9) II. 312 The inner or granule 
layer. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Granule-layer 0/ cerebellum, 
tlie inner nuclear layer of the grey matter of the cortex of 
the cerebellum. Ibid., Graniile tnasses, the .same as giant 
Cells. 

Granuliferous (grreni//li*fer9s), a. [as if f. 
L. grdmdtfer (f. gramd-um granule + 
bearing) + -ous.] Bearing or producing granules 
or granulations. 

1840 in Paxton Bot. Did. 2847 Craig, Granuliferous, 
full of granulations, as in the shell Alitra granulifera. x886 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Grannliform (grKniK-lifpjm), a. [f. L. grd- 
ntd-uin granule -(i)fobm.] Having a granular 
structure. 

1847 in Craig. 2852 Dana CwrL 1.236 Teeth.. granuliform. 
2887 Phillips Brit. Discomyc. 257 Margin entire, denticu- 
lated ; when dry clo.sed, granuliform, 

Granulite (grre'nirfbit). Geol. [f. Granule 
+ -ITE.] A rock consisting of feldspar and quartz 
intimately mixed. Hence Granuli'tic a., com- 
posed of or containing granulite, 

1849 Dana Geol. xiii. (1850) 564 A variety of, granulite. 
2879 Rotley Study Rocks x. 142 They are especially 
common in granuHtes. 28^ Engineer LXV. 379/2 The 
light-banded granulitic gneisses or Wiltshire type. 1894 
Baring-Gould Deserts S. France I. 11 There are the 
eruptive rocks, granite and granulite. 

Gramilo- (grreni?/b), used as a combining 
form of L. gi'dnulum Granule, to describe a sub- 
stance which is ‘ granular and as in graindo- 

adipose, -crystalline, ‘fatty, -pulpy adjs. 

2845 Darwin Foy. Nat. v. (1873) 100 This granulo-pulpy 
matter was in process of being converted into ova. ^ 18 ^ 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Granulo-adipose. containing, or consisting 
of, granules and fatty matter. Ibid., Granule* fatty, relating 
to granules and to fat. 

Granuloma (grceni^ 7 lJ<i-ma). Path. [f. L. 
granul-utn Granule, after the analogy of Glau- 
coma and other words of Gr. origin.] term 
invented by Virchow to include certain neoplasms 
which generally do not advance in structure beyond 
the stage of granulation tissue, and which usually 
proceed to ulceration ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6). 

2862 Bumstead Fen. Dis. (1879) 44 ® These cells bflong to 
the group called by Virchow granuloma. xSgj AllbutCs 
Syst. Med. II. 804 In nodular leprosy, however, the granu- 
loma of the skin.. [is] characteristic. 
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Hence Graiinlo*matoTis c., of or pertaining to 
granuloma. 

Ziegler's PathoLAnaf.\. § 117.162 In 
most of the granulomatous disorders we may ,haye not 
merely a diffusion of the disease throughout the individual 
organism, but [etc.]. 2898 P. hi ansox Trap, Diseases xxvii. 
41^ A.. granulomatous, encrusted eruption. 

Graunlose (grrenir'Ilott’s), sb, and a. [f. as 
prec. + -OSE.] A. sh. One of the essential constitu- 
ents (the other being cellulose) of the starch 
granule, which gives a blue colour with iodine, 
and is converted into sugar by the saliva. 

1875 Bensett & Dver 5B9 A grain of starch 

leaves behind a skeleton containing very little solid material 
when the granulose has been extracted. 2878 Kingzett 
Aniin* Chem. 48 Starch consists of an outer coating of 
cellulose enclosing alternating layers of granulose. 

B. = Gbanulak. 

185* Daka Crusi, I. 245 Areolets plane, granulose. 
GranulonS (gr«’nir?l3s), a. Also 6 granu- 
luse.- [f. Granule + -ous.] =:Gbanulab, in 
various senses. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Health ii. 2 A fatte mailer in the 
broives the whiche be granuluse aggregacions. 1699 
Bucaueers Atner., Exploits SirH. Morgan 30 A sort of 
granulous flower or meal. 2742 Monro Anai, Bones (ed. 3) 
29 The. .Marrow, .is granulous, or composed of very small 
Grains. 2792 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing I. i. in. ii. 
249 There is obtained a granulous precipitate. 2842 John. 
STON in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1, No. 9, 275 The back 
convex, roughish or granulous. 287* Nicholson Palgeoni. 
193 The surfece of the cell may be either smooth and entire, 
spinous or granulous. 2887 Pall Mall G. 22 July 4/3 That 
terrible eye disease known as granulous ophthalmia. 

Graocracy (gr^jp’krasi). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
ypao’j ypavs an old woman + -Kparia government.] 
Government by an old woman or old women. 

28^0 Blackm). Mag. XXVII. 484 Madame de Genlis's 
admired and lamented graocracy. 

Grap, obs. f. Geape sb} \ var. Grape j^. 3 , 
Grappe sh. 

Grapas, -pays, variant forms of Grapeys Ohs. 
Grape (gr^p), sb.^ Also 3-7 grap, 4 graap. 
[a. OV.^ape, fern., bunch of grapes (also 

crape \ mod.F. grappe^ north-eastern dialects 
crappe)f prob. a vbl. sb, from graper to gather 
grapes with a vine-hook, f. grape hook, ultimately 
f. Teut. *krappott- (OHG. krapfd) hook, Cf. It. 
grappave to seize, grappa hook, grappo act of 
seizing, grappo^ grappolo^ bunch of grapes, Sp. 
grapa hook, ^t.grapa hook, claw, grap'S hollow 
of the hand. 

The change of meaning which the word underwent in 
passing from Fr. to Eng. seem.s to be due to the fact that it 
was first adopted in plural and collective uses, from which 
a new sense of the sing, was afterwards evolved. The 
comb. Viin^graPe appears for * cluster of grapes 'in Gen. iff 
Ex. 3710.3 

1 . One of the berries, growing in clusters on a 
vine, and from the juice of which wine is made. 
Also grape of tvine. Chiefly//. ; in poetry often 
sing.j as qnasi-2-<7//<:tr/. 

The grates are soar: said proverbially with allusion to 
^sop’s fable of ‘The Fox and the Grapes’, when a person 
is heard to disparage something which it is suspected he 
would be glad to possess if he could. 

eitgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 231/424 A luytel foul .. brouBte a 
gret bouj Fol of grapus swyhe rede, a 2300 Cursor M. 446S 
(GQtt.) Vpon ]his tre, on ilk a bohw hlethoght hing grapis 
\Coit. winberisl enohw. c 13x5 Shoreham 30 That schel be 
to ihys sacrement Ry3t of the grape of wyne. X38a Wycuf 
Dent, xxxii. 32 The graap of hem graap of gal, and the 
cluster moostbiitre. — Matt. vi. 76 Whether men gaderen 
grapis of ihornys, or fijgisof breris ? 71x400 PistUloJ" Susan 
84 On grapes goldlinche J>ei gladen and glees. CX430 
Eiber Cocorum (2862) 22 Take persole .. grene Grapus, and 
slope thy chekyns with wynne. 1472 Riplev Comp.Alch. v. 
xiii, in Ashm. (1652) 151 'J’bou shall have Gnms ryght as the 
Ruby red. 2587 Mirr. Mag.^ Pinnar 1. 7 On vine growes 
the grape, and not the biter hop. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 
259 The mantling Vine Layes forth her purple Grape. 2697 
Hrvoen l^irg. Georg, iv. 805 Like a large Cluster of black 
Grapes they show. 173* Akduthnot Rules 0/ Diet l. 247 
Grapes, taken in Moaerate Quantities, help the Appetite. 
28^5 Loncp. Hiaiv. n. 235 Grapes in purple clusters. 

*5*® Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 290 A taste of the 
fyrst rype grapes of the gyfte of heuenly wysdome. 2857 
'1 ‘rollope Barchesler T, xlvi, Mr. S. , . said, as plainly as 
a look coujd speak, that the grapes were sour. 

b. With some word prefixed that indicates the 
species or variety, as Black Ilamlnttg/i, Fox, 
Froiiltgttac, BTitscadine^ Muscat, Muscatel, Sweet- 
water, etc. grape. 

2736 Ainsworth Eng.-Lai. Diet, s.v., Muscadine grapes. 
2742 Conryl. Fam.-Picce ii. iii. 389 These Grapes: White 
Muscadine,.. bkick Cluster,.. white sweet Water. Ibid. 394 
White Morillon, red Morlllon, Currant Grape. Brookes' 

Gazetteer (cd. 22), .abounds with the currant grape. 

C. Put for the juice of the grape, or wine. 

2636 [see FrosticsacJ. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 397 Nor 
can the Poet Bacchus’ Praise^ indite, Debarr’d his Grape. 
2859 FitzGerald tr. Omar xlii, He bid me taste of it ; and 
’iwas~thc Grape 1 2^ T. Hardy B'mrar 56 Wc 
rolled rich puncheons of Spanish grape. 

1 2 . transf. The berry or fruit of other plants. 
C1400 Lav/ranc’s Ciriirg. 237 , 1 seic bat oilc of rosis. .bat 
schal be ma.ad of gr^is of olyue trees hat ben not rij^ is 
not oynluose. 2552 Turner Herbal 1. Civb, .\nag>Tis .. 
bath afruyte in lone horned coddes. .whiche when the grape 
is ripe wexeth haroc. 2578 Lyte Dodoens iii. vii. 323 Whan 


[the spadix and spathe of the arum are] gone, the bunche. . 
of benes also or grapes, doth at length appeere, x6oi Hol- 
land /’///»>' II. 261 Ofthegrapes which this Palma Christ! or 
Ricinus carieth, there be made excellent weiks or matches 
for lamps and candles. 

3. The plant that produces grapes ; the vine ; 
chiefly with some word prefixed, as in i b. 

24.. PVc. in Wr.AVGIcker 578/7 Depastino, to do away 
grapys. 2657 Austen Fntie Trees 1. 59 The Fox Grape is a 
faire large Fruit, and a very great bearer. 2870 Yeats Nat. 
Hist. Comm. 174 The grape varies in the colour, form, size^ 
and flavour of its fruit. 

b. transf. Seaside grape ^grapedree (q, v. in p). 
2756 P. Browne Jamaica 209 The Alangroye or Sea*side 
Grape, .The berries arc generally about the size of common 
grapes. 279* AT. Riddell Foy. Madeira 87 The coccoloba 
rrfs^j^/'rtjOrsea-sidegrape. [Insome mod. Dicts.s. v. Seaside.) 

4 :. Mil. = Grape-shot. Now only collect, sing. 
and apprehended as a shortened form; formerly 
also pL 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thez/enofs Trav. t. 282 The six Scopa 
Coperia Pieces were charged with bunches of Grapes. [2747 
Cf. Grave-shot 3 X7t)8 Ld. Morpeth in Anii-Jacohin 14 
May (1852) 129 Sacrilegious grape and ball Deform the 
works of Slone and Steel. 2804 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(184s) V. 399 Have your guns loaded with grape. 2823 
Bvron Juan vii. xxix, A fire of musketry and ^ape. xBaB 
J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) p._ iV, The Number 
of Shot contained in Grapes of different sizes. 2833 Alison 
Hist. Europe (1849-50) II. vi. § 55. 49 They turned a gun, 
loaded with grape, on the entering column. 2868 King- 
lake Crimea (1877) HI. i. 57 Some buildings, .afforded 
good cover against grape. 

6. Fandery. pi. a. A diseased growth resembling 
a bunch of grapes on the pastern of a horse, mule, 
etc. (Cf. h\ grappes.) b. A similar growth on 
the pleura. 

j6oo Surflet Country Farme 1. xxvii. 1B9 Graps.. are 
moulesandscabhesontneheeles. 193 The grapes. 2753 
J. Bartlet Geuti. Farriery xHv. 323 Excrescences, such as 
. . grapes, &c. are best remowd by the knife. 28x0 Sporting 
Mag. XXXVr,27i Grapes upon the heels, of longstanding 
and dry, are incurable. x^7 AllbutPs Syst. Med. II. 21 
Tuberculosis of the pleura [in cattle) in the form of* grapes * 
may occur without the lungs being affected. 

6. In various applications : i* a. (See qnot. 1644.) 
Obs. b. The knob or pommel at the rear end of 
a cannon ; formerly called the Cascabel. + c. A 
particular size of paper ; also grape-papei\ Obs. 

2622 Cotgr., Papier raisiu. Grape paper. 2644 Bulwer 
Chiron. 75 The top or grape of the left Index. 2864 
Webster, Grape 0/ a cannon^ the cascabel or knob at the 
butt. 2^2 A. Morris Watenuarks in Paper Recoi'd 
8 Sept. 65/1 Thenames of the principal sizes of pafiervergi 
have been handed down to us, and. .have suggested water- 
marks. Rising from the smallest sheet to the largest, they 
are as follows ; — Bell, pot, ecu, crown, shell, grape, large 
grape, Jesus, great eagle, and great world. 

7. Short grape-hop (see 9). 

1862 Illustr. Times $ Oct. 222 The ordinary ‘grape’, and 
the rank ‘colegates’ of Sussex and the Wealds of Kent. 

8 . attrib. and Comb, : a. simple attributive, as 

grape-bunch, -cluster, -harvest, industry, T -kernel, 
-mildew, -pip, -seed^ -skin, -stalk, -time\ b, ob- 
jective, as grape-culture, -cutler, -gatherer, -gaiher- 
iiig, -gleaning, -groauing, -picking; grape-bearing 
adj. ; c. instrumental, as grape-crowned , -loaded, 
-thickened adjs. ; d. parasynthelic, as grape-hued, 
-seeded, -shaped, -sized adjs. ; e. siroilative, as 
grape-green, -like adjs.; grape-ways, advs. 

28^ Archxol. /Eliana XIX. iti. 293 Prof. Stephens calls 
it a “grape-bearing vine, a 2662 Holyday Juvenal 238 
Bees, like a long “grape-bunch settle on Some temple's top. 
2552 Huloet, “Grape cluster or cluster of grapes. .r«<rc/«7rj-. 
26z7Dra\-ton Elegies, On Lady Astons Depart. 52 “Grape- 
crowned Bacchus. 2859 H. de Caradeuc {Jtitle) Treatise on 
“Grape-Culture. 2382 Wyclif Jer. vi. 9 Conuerte thin bond, 
as a “grape kuttere to a basket. 2535 Coverdale Jer. vi. 
o “Grape gatherer. ssy^Ti.lioTSTsDyeisdrie Dinner ’Bit], 
That Grapes are verie nourishing, is well scene by the 
Grape-gatherers in the time of Vintage. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas.Fr. Tong, Grappage, “grape-gathering. 2792 Visible 
IVorld 57 When the time of grape-gatherings is come. 
26x2 Bible MicnJi vii. 2, 1 am .. as the “grape gleanings 
of the vintage. 2893 R. Noel Swimmer 47 “Grape-green 
all the waves are. 1896 Daily Nnvs 7 Nov, 6/2 Another 
good combination would be navy blue and grape green. 
1573 Baket Alv. G440 “Grape haruest .. Vindemia. x8^ 
Zangwill Dreamers Ghetto xv. 462 He thought of last 
year’s grSpe-harvesi ruined by a thunderstorm. 2883 E. 
INCERSOLL in Ha^eds Mag. Feb. 433/2 He let it slip from 
his “grape-hued lips. 1887 Moloney Forestry IV. A/r. xi. 
257 West Africa is not w’itbout its promise of a development 
of the “grape industry. 2483 Cath. Angl. 263/2 A “Grape 
kyrnelle, acinus. 26x9 T* AIilles tr, Mexia's Treas. Aitc. 
<5- Mod. Times II. 380/1 A very delicate and “Grape-like 
gumme. 2832 T ennvson Dream Fair IVom. 219 The Valles's 
of “grape-loaded vines ibnl glow Beneath the battled lower. 
1872 H. Macmillan True Vine v. (1872) 229 Every one 
has heard of the terrible “grape-mildew. 2B97 Miss 
Harraden Hilda Strafford 299 It was the “grape-picking 
season. 2897 Allbutfs Syst. Med. HI. 885 “Grape-seeds 
or grains of wheal. 2887 Moldncv Forestry IV. A/r. 423 
Large or “Grape-seeded Amomum. 2849 Murchison 
Siluria iv. 74 ‘Grape-shaped heads. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV, 228 Ceus ot'al, curranl-.sizcd or “grape- 
sired, 2897 AllbutPs Syst. Med. Ill, 885 A portion of a 
“jjrape-skm is verj' remarkably imitated by lelc.J. 2820 
Keats HyPerion i. 33 Empty shells were scatter'd on the 
grass, And “grapesialks but half bare. 283a 7 'f.nnyson 
Elednore z6 Youngest Autumn, in a bower “Grape-thicken’d 
from the Tight. 2548 XJdall, etc. Erasvt. Par. Mark xii. 

2 And when “grape time was cum, he sent his seruaunt to 
the same husbandmen. 2727 Bradley Faux, Diet, s.v. Cur- 


rants, Branches .. to which a round Point hangs “Grape- 
ways. Ibid. s.v. Hep, The Flowers.. rang’d “Grapewise. 

9 . Special combs. : grape-belt, a belt ofeonntt)' 
in which grapes grow ; grape-berry-moth (/^.i*.) 
-grape- moth {Cent. Diet.'); grape - brandy, 
brandy distilled from grapes or wine without 
admi.xture of any other ingredient ; grape-cake, 
the mass of grape-skins, etc, ^Yhich remains 
after the juice has been pressed out of the grapes; 
grape-cure, the treatment of disease by a diet con- 
sisting mainly of grapes ; grape-eater, the Austra- 
lian hxi^Zosterops chloronoius; grape-esaence, an 
artificial flavouring liquid composed of chloroform, 
various ethers, tartaric acid, and other ingredients 
{Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886) ; grape-fern, a plant of the 
genus Botrychntm, so called from the appear- 
ance of the fructification ; t grape-flower 
hyacinth; grape-fruit (^^.S*,), the pomelo, a 
smaller variety of the shaddock, Citrus demmana; 
grape-fungus, a mould {Oidium Tuckeri) which 
attacks the .vine, vine-mildew (Cassell, 1882) ; 
f grape-gall (see quot.) ; grape hop, a variety of 
hop (see quot.) ; grape-hopper {U. S.), an insect 
destructive to vine-leaves (Funk’s Stand. Diet.); 
grape-house, a glass-house in which grapes are 
grown, a vinery ; grape-hyacinth (see Hyacikth 
2 b) ; grape-louse {U. S.),*thQ vine-pest or ph)’!- 
loxera * {Cent. Diet.) ; f grape-monger, a wine- 
bibber ; grape-moth (C/.S.), a small moth, Eitde- 
mis botrana, the larva of which devours grapes 
(Webster, 1897); grape-paper (see 6 c); grape- 
pear, ■Amelanchier Botryapium; + grape-press, 
a wine-press ; grape-scissors, scissors used either 
for thinning the bunches on the vine, or for dividing 
them at tabic ; grape-sugar — Dextrose or Glu- 


cose; grape-tree, («) in W. Indies, a tree of the 
genus Coccoloba ; (/>) a grape-vine ; grape-weevil 
( U.Si), a weevil {Cxliodes or Craponius insgualis), 
which destroys green grapes; grape-wine, a* home- 
made^ wine, made of grapes ; grape-worm ( U. S.), 
the larva of a grape-moth (\\’ebster, 1897) ? grape- 
wort, the baneberry, Ac/xa spicata; sa^o, Bryonia 
dioica (Britten & Holland, Flani-tt. 1879). 

2897 Bailev Princ. Fruit-grenviug The famous Chau- 
tauqua “grape-belt is confined to a strip about two to three 
miles wide lying upon Lake Erie. 2892 Pall Mall G. 7 
Nov. 7/2 They testify to its purity as a genuine “grape 
brandy. *897 Allbuti's Syst. Med. II. 228 The best alc^ 
hoiic stimulants for the acute .^tage [of .small-pox) are good 
crape brandy [etc.). 2830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. *19 
The “grape-cake which remains alter the wine has been 
pressed out is called by the Frencli let marcs dr raisin. 
iSda J. A. Symonds Biog. (1805) I. 202 The “grawcure 
cured her. 2848J. Oo\}u> Birds o/Avstral.Vl. 
and Fig-eater. 2597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixxi. 205 The “Grape 
flower IS called Hyacinthus Botrj’oides. Ibid. Ixxii. *®5 P* 
Muscari or Musked grape_ floivcr. 2859 Bartlett Diet. 
Avter,, *Grape Fruit, a variety of Citrus racernosus. Bzv 
badoes. 1885 Lady Brassey The Tr'ndes 305 * Grape-fmit 
, .It looks and tastes much like a shaddock., it does not bear 
the slightest resemblance to a grape. 2753 Chambers Cycl. 
Stipp., *'Grape galls, , . a name given by authors to a spwies 
of protuberances resembling clusters of grapes . . which are 
found hanging from the oak at some .seasons of the year. 
2838 Penny Cycl. XII. 288/2 The varieties most esteemed arc 
the ‘Grape Hop [etc.]. 2882 Whitehead Hops ii. 11 Grape 
Hops, so called because the cones hang in clusters hke 
bunches of grapes. x’jZ^E.'DMMUuBot.Gard.ii.ldy)^)'^^ 
note, Vinesin “grape-houses. 1825 CocBETriiwr’. Riots 
1 noticed .. a very curiously constructed grape house; that 
is to say a hot-house for the raising of grapes. 2733 
Gardener's Diet.,' Muscari, Musk or “Grape Hy^mtn. 
2606 Dekker Sez'. Siuncs iii. (Arb.) 27 When the 
mongers and bee are parted. 1B40 Faxton Bol. 
“Grape-pear, 2882 Garden 25 Apr. 263/3 Grape I ear., 
differs.. from other trees in flower at this season by its pecu- 
liarly graceful twiggy growth. 1625 Crooke j 

446 From whence, as wine from a “grape-presse, thcbloua 
poured out of theveines and arteries is squeesed mto the 
whole braine. 2882 Blackmore C/xr/j/'<ncr//iii, ‘ruiner , 
cried Rose . .running up to him, with her long “grape-sci^oR 
in her hand. 2887 Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 Baskets of fniil 
ornamented either end of the table, and the 
were in the form ofa solemn-looking stork. *83* J* 
Manual Mat. 411 “Grape sugar. 

App. 673 Grape-sugar, or dextrose glucose). 2097 
Voy. I. 392 The “Grape-tree groivs irilh a strait 
..and hath but fewXimbs or Boughs, llie Fruit 
Clusters, alt about the Body of the Tree. .They are much u 
such Grapes as grow on our Vines, both in i>hapc and colour, 
and they are of a very pleasant Winy taste. 27^ ers 


210 The Mountain Grape-Tree ., is looked upon as ah 
timber-wood. ^2830 Houlston Tracts XW.^o.^ 
bouse .. with a grape-tree running up the wall. 
Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888I II.Tndex, ‘Weevil, grai« 
27x8 A. Hill (////e) Essays ; on^ English “Grapc-Wifif^ 


2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1304 Drained ^rape 'wine. 


2838 


Homans C\xl, Comm, xqja/z Grape wine. 2^8 TCR. 
Names o/JIei-hcs 84 It [ChristopherianaJ may Ik oUcu 
cnglische “Grapwurt, because it hath many blackc txri 
the loppes lyke grapes, . 

Hence *t* GraTpefttl a., abounding^ in 
vines ; Gra’pelcss a., having no grapes ; wanting 
the flavour of grapes; Gra’polet, a small grnpc; 
also Iran f.; •t'Gra'pellng‘=GRAPELET. 
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i6i6 Chapman Homers Hymn to Apollo 42 And made 
the sea-trod ship arive them nere The grapefull CrHssa. 
ci6ao T. Robinson Af, Alagd. 17/219 To picke ruddy 
grapelels, was their aime. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. xvi. 
(1737) 68 Those little Grapelings. 1755 E. Moore in World 
No. 153 (1772) III. 290 Rusty hams.. stale game, green fruit, 
and grapele.ss wines. 1844 Mrs, Browning Rhapsody Life's 
Frogr. IV, Thy small heaa. . with its grapelels of gold. 

Grape, [a. OF. grape, i^rappe (= F. grap- 
pin ) : see G11.VPE fi.'] -j- a. ? A hook. Obs. b. 
(in Cornwall) = Grapnel 2. 

1493 Ada Dom. Cone. (1839) 315/1 A bankure, four 
cuschingis, twa grapis of siluer, a spone owrgilt. 1823 
T. Bond E. JF. Looe 76 note, A grape or grapnell is a 
small anchor, generally used for mooring boats. 

t Grape, sbfi Sc. Obs. Also 5 graip, 7 grap(pe. 
[? alterea form of Gripe influenced by grape, 
graip Grope w.] A vulture. 

£‘1480 Henrvson Mor. Fab. vi. v, The foxe was clerk.. 
The gled, the grape [v.tT. graip, grip] at the bar couth stand. 
As aduocatis. 1533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 12 Apperit 
to Remus sex grapis, afore ony foul aperit to Romulus. x6zx 
CoTGR., Vaultoin\ a Vulture, Geire, Gripe, or Grap. x6xs 
T. Thomas Lat. Diet., Vultur, a ravenous birde called a 
vulter, a geyre or grappe. 

t Grape, v. Obs. [f. OF. gt-ape Grape 
irans. = Grapple z/. i, 

XS23 Ld. Berners Froiss. (1812) I. ccxcii. 435 They hadde 
graped their shyppes togiiyder with hokes of yron. 

Grape, obs. f. Graip ; Sc. and north, f. Grope. 
Graped (gr^‘pO> [^* Grape sb.^ + -ed2 .] 

Having the grapes (see Grape 5 a and b). 

1^10 sporting Mag'. XXXVI. 271 The farrier., succeeded 
in cutting away the fungous and graped flesh. x886 Chesk. 
Gloss. S.V., Cattle are said to be graped when the lungs 
become tuberculated, and adhere to the side, 

t Grapelag'e. Obs.—^ [ad. 'S.grappillage^ in 
same sense.] Grape-gleaning. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confni. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 507 
The grapelage of the vine, or the gleaning of the harve.st, 
are not to be counted good come and grapes, because they 
are rare and scattered heere and there. 

Grapell, obs. form of Grapple sb. 
Qrapenel(le, obs. forms of Grapnel. 

+ Gra*per. Obs, [? f, grape Grope v. + -er i .] 
The part of a lance by which it was grasped. 

14.. in Arckseol. XVII, 291 Officers of armys shewyng 
their mesure of thetre speris garneste, that is cornalt, vam- 
plate & grapers all of acise that they shall just with. 

Qraper, variant of Grapper Obs, 

Grapery (gr?* *peri), [f. Grape + -ery.] A 
building, made mainly of glass, in which grapes are 
grown ; a plantation of vines j a vinery. 

z8x2 Miss Edgeworth j 4 ^x^»//^vi,Sheled thewaytoalittle 
conservatory, and a little pinery, and a little grapery. 
18x5 Hisi.Decasiro 1.173 Mr. Decastro. .planted graperies, 
1848 Thackerav Van. Fatrxlu, A fine villa . , where there 
were beautiful graperies and peach-trees. 1885 Ch. Times 
2 Apr. 269/2 Pineries, graperies, hot-houses, and the like. 

Gra'pe-sliot. [f. Grape Small cast iron 
balls, strongly connected together, so as to form 
a charge for cannon (see quots. 1769 and 1867). 

X747 Genii. Mag. 308 The violence of the grape and round 
shot. 17^ Faiconer Did. (1780) M mb, Grape- 

shot is a combination of balls, put into a thick canvas-bag, 
and corded strongly together, so as to forma sort of cylinder, 
whose diameter. .IS adapted to the cannon. X794 Southey 
Botany Bay Eclog. jii, The chain and the grape-shot roll 
Splintering around. ’ 1809 Aled. yml, XXI. 446 A middle 
aged man, of the name of Robinson, .was wounded by a 
grape shot. 1^7 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 346 A round of 
grapeshot consists of three tiers of cast-iron balls arranged, 
generally three in a tier, between four parallel iron discs 
connected together by a central wought-iron pin. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. VI. xxxix. 211 The two columns, 
heedless of musketry and grapeshot, gained the center of 
the works nearly at the same moment. 

Hence Qrapesliot v. trans.,- to fire upon with 
grape-shot. 

X876 Ruskin Fors Clav. VI. Ixv. 145 Not until England 
has had to stone, .some of the children she has got ; or at 
least to grapeshot them. 

Gra'pe-stone. [f- Grape sb.^ + Stone.] 

1 . The seed of a grape. 

1589 Rider Eng.^Lat, Did. 678/16 A Grape stone, or 
kernell in grapes, a 1627 Middleton & Rowley 

Changeling wx. iii. 45 There’s a spider in the cup ! no, ’lis 
but a grape-stone. 1656 Cowley Misc., Elegy Anaereon 
(1669) 41 In Deaths Hand the Grape-stone proves As strong 
as Thunder is in Joves. 1703 Prior Ode to Col. Villicrs 54 
A Fly, a Grape-stone, or .a Hair can kill. 

2 . Min. Occas. used for Botryolite. 

i860 Nicholsons Jrnl. XXVI. 273 On the Botryolite, or 
Grapestone. 

<^a’pe-vine. Now chiefly U.S. and Austral. 

1 . The vine which bears grapes ; any species of 
the genus Vilis, esp. V. vimfera. 

1736 Pegge Kentidsms (E. D. S.), Grape-vine, a_ vine. 
1844 Marc. Fuller Worn. C. (1862) 59 An isle .. 
perfumed by the blossoming grape-vine which draped its 
bowers. 1831 Longf. Gold. Leg. 11. v. Foot of Alps, 
Blossoms of grape-vines scent the sunny air. 2884 Roe 
Nat. Ser. Story x. in Harpeds Afag. Sept. 537/1 The 
grape-vine.. can endure an unusual degree of drought. 

2 . In various applied senses : a. A canard : 
current during the American civil war, and, short- 
ened from * a despatch by grape-vine telegraph ’ 
(Funk’s Stand. Did.), b. A hold in wrestling 
(Fanner), c. A figure in skating. 


0x867 B-.F. Willson Old Sergeant vii. (Funk) Just 
another foolish grape-vine. 1868 G. Anderson Shating iii. 
(ed. 2) 36 The Canadian Grape-Vine,.! saw it beautifully 
performed last winter, and it looks like a curious interlacing 
and juggling of the feet. 

t Grapeys* Obs. Also 4 graspeys, crospays, 
&Ta(y)payfi, S&rappays. [a. OF. grapois, graspeis 
(also medX. crassum piscetn \cra5sus 

fat, fish). In the i6th c. the word became 
by etymologizing alteration Grampus.] The flesh 
of the grampus (prob. not distinguished from that 
of other cetaceans). 

[rxxi2 ^ Laius of ASthelred' in Thorpe Laws I. 300 
Homines de Rotomago qui veniebant cum vino vel craspice 
dabant rectitudinem sex sol. de magna navi, et vicesimum 
frustum de ipso craspice.] X324-5 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 1 . 15 In 2 petr. de Graypays rero. post comp. Ibid. 
1 . 42 In grapays emp. tod. 1390 Earl Derby's Exped. 
(Camden) 19 Pro j barellu parua de crospays ibidem empta. 
Ibid. 221 In vno cado de graspeys. f 2420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 45 To serve on fysshe day with grappays. c 2430 
Two Cookery.bks i. 59 Crabbe au Creueys, Graspeys [etc.J, 
1489 Poston Lett. No. 906 III. 347 Bales, sturgion, porpeys, 
or grapeys. 

. Graph, (graf), jAI [Orig. an abbreviation of 
gi'aphtc formula : see Graphic.] 

1 . A kind of symbolic diagram(used in Chemistry^ 
Mathematics, etc.) in which a system of connexions 
is expressed by spots or circles, some pairs of which 
are colligated by one or more lines. Also, occas. 
the system expressed by one of these diagrams. 

* Graphs ’ were first employed (under the name of ‘graphic 
formulm’ : see Graphic 0.5) in Chemistry for expressing 
the Klations of the elements forming a compound. The 
application to Mathematics (app. also the shortened name) 
is due to Sylvester. 

1878 Sylvester in Amer. yml. Afath. I. 65 The graph 
to nitric anhydride. Ibid. 79 Chemical graphs . . are to be 
regarded as mere translations into geometrical forms of 
trains of priorities and sequences having their proper 
habitat in the sphere of order. Ibid. 126 note. Whilst I was 
only able, in certain cases, to represent in terms of ihe roots 
of the parent quantic, the quantitative constitution of a 
form pictured by a graph ..he (ClilTord] .. has found the 
universal pass key to the quantification of graphs. 1879 
Proc, Lotui. ATath. Soc. XI. 2 On Clifford’s Graphs . . Dr. 
Spottiswoode. X884 Amer. yml. Afath.Vl. 382 The Method 
of Graphs applied to Compound Partitions. 

2. jig, A graphical representation of the locus 
of a function ; the traced curve of an equation. 

x886 Chrystal Algebra i. 307 The representative point 
will therefore trace out a continuous cur\'e . , This curve we 
may call the graph of the function. Ibid. 380 Draw the 
graphs of the two functions 34:— 5 and ix^rT. 

C^aplx (graf), sbf colloq. [Abstracted from 
Chrojiogkaph, Hectograph, etc.] An apparatus 
of the nature of the chromograph, hectograph, etc., 
for taking copies of writing by pressing it on a 
gelatinous surface. 

2884 The Cyclostyle. No press, no washing, no graph. 
Graph. Cgrcif), Math. [ad. Gr. yp&tp-fiv to 
write.] Irans. To trace (a curve) from its equa- 
tion ; to trace the curve corresponding to (a given 
equation). Hence Gra*phing vbl. sb. 

1698 Perry Alechanics 2i Students will do well 

to graph on squared paper some curves like the following. 
Ibid. 2. Graph =s Ibid, x The graphing of func- 

tions on squared paper. 

Graph (graf), vf colloq. [f. Graph jA^] 
Irans. To reproduce in a number of copies by 
means of a ^ graph*. Also absol. 

x88o Stationer XXXV. 3 We graphed by the dozen. z8$^ 
Wesim. Gaz. 4 July 8/1 The Matabeleland News . . is 
* graphed ’ in manuscript. 

-graph (graf), repr. F. -graphe, L. -graphtts, 
Gr, -7fa^oy, The Greek termination was used to 
form adjectives, sometimes in the passive sense of 
‘written’, e. g. curAypa^oy written with one’s own 
hand, written with the hand ; some- • 

times in the active sense, ‘ that writes, delineates, 
or describes *, chiefly used absol. as sbs., ‘ one who 
writes, delineates, or describes * : e. g. iojypatpos a 
painter from life, 0i0\toypa<pos a writer of books, 
ysooypdfpos a delineator of the earth, a geographer, 
hla'ny of the passive formations in -7/xi^or have 
been anglicized, being for the most part used both 
as adjs. and sbs., as in autograph, chirograph, holo- 
graph. These words have been imitated in a few 
modern sbs. formed on Gr, types, as lithograph, 
photogi'aph ; and these in turn have been imitated 
in hybrid formations, such as pictograph ; jocular 
nonce-words, Uke^r/r>9yr0/// for‘a hurried sketch’, 
are occasionally met with. The Gr. active forma- 
tions in ~ypd<pos, where they have been anglicized, 
take in mod.Eng. the ending -grapher, which is 
used also for new formations denoting persons 
(exceptions, such as calligraph, are rare). The 
great bulk of the words in -graph is composed of 
technical terms of very recent invention, mostly 
formed on Gr. elements, and expressing the general 
sense of ‘ that which writes, portrays, or records 
as actinograph, heliograph, hygrograph, ideograph, 
phottograph, seismograph, telegraph, etc. 


-grapher (grafai), an ending of many Eng. 
words of Greek derivation. First found in the 
earlier half of the i6th c. The analogy of aslro- 
(really f. astronomy, but having the appear- 
ance of being f. L. astronom-us -b -erI) naturally 
suggested the use of the suffix -er ns a means of 
anglicizing L. words in -o'graphus without altering 
their rhythm, as in cosmographer (recorded 1527). 
In the i6th c. there also occur a few derivatives in 
-er from nouns in 'graphy, as geographier (1542), 

I chronographier (1548), but these were soon super- 
seded by the forms in -grapher. (In Chirocbapher, 
q.v., the ending has a different source.) From the 
latter part of the i6th c. the formation with -grapher 
has been the normal mode both of anglicizing a real 
or assumed Gr. word in -ypdq,os (see -graph) de- 
noting a personal agent, and of providing a personal 
designation correlative to sb. in -gbaphy denoting 
an art or science. It would often be impossible to 
determine in which of these two ways an individual 
word actually originated \ but the question is un- 
important, because Gr. words in -ypdepos were them- 
selves influenced in sense by their derivatives in 
-ypaepia, so that, e. g. yiojypdtpos meant not so much 
‘ one who describes the earth * as * one versed in 
yfuypacpia *. 

The suffix ‘Tst has sometimes been used Instead of -er in 
anglicizing Gr. words in -ypdtftoi or forming derivatives 
from sbs. in -gra/hy, cf. biogra/hist for the more usual 
biographer’, is more common thuw telegrapher. 

Grapbic (gr£e*fik), a. [ad. L. graphic-us, Gr. 
ypa<piK- 6 s, {. ypa(pT] drawing or writing. Cf. F. 
graphique.‘\ 

*t* 1 . l)ra\vn with a pencil or pen. Obs. 
a 2637 B. JoNSON Underivoods, Eupheme ix, [God] can 
Find . . our closest creeks and corners, and can trace Each 
line, as it were graphick in the face, 

2 . Of or pertaining to drawing or painting. 
Graphic arts : the fine arts of drawing, painting, 
engraving, etching, etc. 

2756 Epitaph in H. Walpole's Veriue's Anted. Paint. 
(1786) V. 269 With, .all the genius of the Graphic Art. His 
fame shall each succeeding artist own. x8tz Lamb Guy 
Faux Misc. Wks. {1871) ^74 , 1 only notice the print as being 
one of the earlle&t graphic representations which W’oke my 
childhood into wonder. 2872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 123 This 
faculty of sight, .is the only proper faculty which the graphic 
artist IS to use in his inquiries into nature. 2882 P. G. Hamer- 
TON {title) The Graphic Arts ; a Treatise on the Varieties of 
Drawing, Painting and Engraving. 

3. Producing by words the efiect of a picture ; 
vividly descriptive, iife-like. 

2669 Gale Cri, Gentiles 1. in. i. 13 He shews. .that Poesie 
was. .a graphic Art, or Art of Imitation. 0 2745 Swift On 
D. yaekson's Picture i Whilst you three merA poets traffic 
To give U.S a description graphic Of Dan’s large nose in 
modern Sapphic. 2830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. II. 228 
They are all . . graphic copies of common life. 2852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. i, Expressions, which not even the 
desire to be graphic in our account shall induce us to tran- 
scribe. 1856 F«oude///x/. A‘«^.(i8s8) I. iii. 263 A Venetian 
..wrote, .to Henry, informing him in a verj' graphic manner 
of the treatment to which . . he had been exposed. 2872 
Darwin Emotions xi. 260 A graphic description of the face 
of a young Hindoo at the sight of castor-oil. 

4 . Of or pertaining to writing ; fit to be written on. 

2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry {^•J^Z)\i. 137 [Chatterlon] 

became a skilful practitioner in various kinds of handwriting. 
Availing himself therefore of. . his facility in the graphick 
art. .he [etc.]. 2852 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. it. 
289 The scribe executing his graphic art. 2854 Syd. Dobell 
Balder xyC\\\. 87 , 1 would.. make eloquent The graphic bark 
of beech ! 2877 E. R. Condcr Bas, Faith v. 197 Letters, 
hieroglyphics, or any kind of graphic symbol. xMzSkeat 
in Trans. Philol. Soc. 2880-2 in. *176 If we now collate 
the two copies, we find, .certain variations which are merely 
graphic, and of no linguistic significance. 

b. Of a mineral : Presenting on the surface, or 
in the fracture, an appearance of written or printed 
characters. Graphic gold, ore or tellurium : = 
Sylvanite. Graphic granite quot. 1859). 

28x4 Aikin Alan. Alin. 70 Graphic tellurium. Graphic 
Gold. 1823 Ure Diet. Chem., Graphic-ore, an ore of tel- 
lurium, occurring in veins in porphyry in Transj’lvania. 1828 
Amer. yml.Sci. fy Arts XIV. 362 Granite, is.. graphic, 
when [etc.]. ^ 2838 Penny Cycl. XI. 355/2 The felspar in 
graphic gninite is almost one huge crystallized mass. 2839 
Pace liand-bk. Geol. Terms, Graphic Granite. .0. binar>' 
compound of felspar and quartz — the quartz being disposed 
through the felspar matrix like lines of Arabic writing. 2868 
Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 81 Graphic Tellurium. 2879 Kutlev 
Study Rocks xiL 212 The so-called graphic-granite .. in 
which the quartz.. roughly resembles Hebrew characters. 

5 . Pertaining to the use of diagrams, linear 
figures, or symbolic curves. 

Graphic fomtula : in chemistrj*, a formula (.see Formula 
3 b) in which linc-s are employed to indicate the connexions 
of the elements repre.sentcd by the symbols. (Cf. Graph jAt.) 
Graphic method, solution ; a method of solving problems 
(e. g. in Statics’, occas. in Algebra) by the construction of 
a diagram from which the result is obtained by dir«t 
measurement instead of calculation. Graphic method % the 
method of recording movements of a part of the tody by 
some automatic instrument, c.g. the movement of the pulse 

Notes Chem. Students 

Graphic notation. .is founded almost entirely upon the 
trine of atomicity, and consists in representing graphically 
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itie mode in which every bond in a chemical compound is 
disposed of. Ibid.^ The following comparative examples of 
symbolic and graphic formulie. 1870 Atkinson Ganot's 
Physics & 216 M. Duhamel’s graphic method .. consists in 
fixing a fine point to the body emitting the sound, and caus- 
jng it to trace the vibrations on a properly prepared surface. 
1883 yrnl. Matky 1 . 174 A Graphic Metliod of Solving 

Spherical Triangles. 1884 Science III. 164/1 Graphic repre* 
sentalions are always specially valuable to the reader. 1897 
A llbutt''s Syst. McdAW, 326 A continuous graphic record of 
the blood pressure was obtained by means of a manometer. 

b. Of a geometrical proposition, or a branch of 
geometry: Concerned with position and form, 
not with measurement. Opposed to metric. 

1863 Clifford Math. Papers (1S82) 80 It may be possible 
to state the same theorem in two ways, so as to make it 
either metric or graphic. 

6. quasi-J^ in pi. Graphics : the use of diagrams 
as a means of calculation. (Cf, graphical statics : 
see GraphiCx^l 5.) 

1889 R. H. Smith Graphics: or the Art ofCalcula* 

tion by Drawing Lines. 1898 Perry Applied Mechanics r 
One teacher seems to think that applied mechanics is simply 
the study of kinematics and mechanisms., another, that it is 
mere graphics. 

Hence Gra*pMcly adv. rare~~\ (In mod. Diets.) 
Gra'phicness, vividness of description. 

i86x Geikie & Wilson Mem. E. Forbes xi. 330 This is 
brought out with a melancholy graphicness in his letters to 
Mr. Thompson. 1890 Illusir. Sporting’ ^ Dram. News 
13 Sept. 33/3, I went on to describe with equal graphicness 
encounters with beasts. 

-graphic (grx'fiki, the ending of the adjs. cor- 
relative in sense with the sbs. in .graphs -grapheb, 
-GRAPHY, represents Gr. which occurs in a ■ 

few words derived from adjs. or sbs. in -ypd^or (see 
-graph), some of which have been anglicized, as 
iffropiQypatpiKQS hisionographic. Any of the Eng. 
adjs. in -graphic might conceivably have been formed 
on an assumed Gr. type, but it is probable that they 
have been mostly formed with suffix -ic directly on 
Eng. sbs. in -graphy (or less frequently •graph). 
The prevailing sense is * of or pertaining to 
graphy’. 

Graphical (grs'fikal), a. [f. Gbaphio a. + -At.] 
fl. Clearly traced. (Cf. Gb.vphio a. i.) Ohs. 
i6z6 "Bacos Sylva § 503 For as they grow, so the Letters 
[scratched on trees or fruit! will grow more large, and 
Graphical!. 

2 . *=Graphio 2. t Also, sldlled in drawing. 
x6xo W, Folkingham Art 0/ Survey i The Survey of 

Possessions is the Arte by which their Graphical! Descrip* 
lion is particularized. 1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. 
Scu Men (x84x) II. 84 Some person indued with a celestial 
wit and a graphical hand not unemulous of it, 1788 V, 
Knox Winter Even. II. v. ii. 19s All graphical representa* 
tions of God the Father are to be disapproved. z8io Svo. 

Fe$naU Edttc. Wks.(t8so) 177 Tlie highest exertions 
of musical or ^aphical skill. 1828 Vv. Irvzko in Li/e Sf Lett. 
(1864) n.3<^7 He..i.<! eager for all kinds of graphical illustra- 
tions, faC'Similes, &c. 

3. ^Gbaphioj. No\ynj?-i;. 

1644 Bulvver Chiron. Prmlud., The whole Nation of the 
Greekes were Comcedians; for in graphicall assimilating 
and imitating the affections there were few of any Nation 
could match them. 1650 Trapp Exod. x. 14 See a 

graphical description of a like plague threatened, /oel ii. 
4-11. x6s8 J. Robinson Ettaoxa 84 Every Line being 
a Graphical Pourtraict of Christ. ^777 G. Forster Poy. 
rottnd World II. 9 Every part answered the graphical 
description which the Spaniards have given. x8zs Carlyle 
Schiller m. (ed. 2) X62 * Wallenstein's Camp . paints with 
much humour and gfaphical felicity the mannereof that rude 
tumultuous host. 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 
T93 One of the finest sketches which Mr. Crabbe’s graphical 
pen ever produced. 

absol. x84S Blackru, Mag, LVIII. 387 Such a sentiment 
..asks not the happinesses of humour, wit, fancy, of the 
graphical and the characteristic. 

4. Of or pertaining to writing ; consisting of 
letters, (Cf. Graphic 4 .) .f Graphical stone, 
graphic granite (see Graphic 4 b). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Rellg. Med. n. § 2 The Finger of 
God hath left an Inscription upon all his works, not graphi- 
cal, orcomposedofLetters,butietc.l. x8o* Playfair Illusir. 
Hutton. Theory 322 The graphical stone of Portsoy must . , 
be admitted to differ materially from that of Daouria. i88x 
R. Smith O. T. in yew. Ch, vi. 168 The Septuagint trans- 
lation tvas made from a copy, which shared many graphical 
errors of our present Hebrew. 

6 . -asGRAPaio 5 . Graphical ‘graphic 

method’. Graphical statics \ statics as studied by 
the ‘ graphic method 

X784 in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 144 If there is a possibility 
of drawing a graphical figure that represents nearly the 
orbit under consideration. x8ox J. Jones tr. By^ge's Trav. 
Fr. Rep. xiv. 306 Lieutenant Maindon’s graphical method 
of ascermining the distance between the sun and moon. 
X837 WiiEWEU. Hhi. Induct. . 9 c/. (1857) 1 . 15- The graphical 
methods of geometr>’. 1863 Atkinson Ganot's Physics 187 
Graphical methods of studying vibratory movements. X878 
SVLVESTER in Amer. yrnl. Math. I. 73 Such a proposition 
ought to admit of graphical proof. x886 Cuks’stal A lgebra 
1. 306 To obtain a graphical representation of the variation of 
the function /(x). x8oo Be-src tr. Cremona's Graphical 
Siailcs (title', Two iWatises on the Graphical Calculus 
and Reciprocal Figures in Graphical Suitics. 1898 Perry 
Applied Mechanics i 'l*eachcr.s who spend most of the lime 
on graphical statics, or the graphing of functions on squared 
paper. 

Hence Qra*plilcalness. 

1B8* in OciLVic; and in recent Diets. 


Graplncally (gT£e*fikali),«i(/zz. [f. Graphical a. 
-f*-LY-.] In a graphic or graphical manner. 

+ 1 . By means of drawing or painting. Obs. 

1658 Sir T, Browne Hydriot, iL n Urnes .. handsomely 
described, and graphically represented by the Learned 
Physician Wormius. 

2 . As in a picture \ clearly, picturesquely, vividly. 

1576 Newton Lemnids Complex.' Rdr.. Which,, 

abuse raanye learned Clerkes bewaylinge haue . .by wryting 
and otherwise graphicallye depainted, [1633 Cockeram, 
Grafficallyt cunningly done.) 1655 Bp. J. Richardson 
Observ. O. T. 419 Very Rhetorical delineations do follow 
of their miseries by this invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, graph!- 
caly as in a Map described. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 
290 None more Graphically expresses them than these 
Facetious Verses. 1711 J. Dennis Publiek^ Spirit ii To 
paint the Manners of our own Times graphically. 1833 J. 
^Kxni^Aipk.AugliugBxdi. 13, 1 sallied outgone day to the 
river Ayr, with a bent pin for a hook, as Christopher North 
has described so graphically and well. 1883 Eng. Illustr. 
Mag. Nov. 68/z The sea-banks and droves of the north., 
tell us mure graphically than any records, how the * Marsh- 
land ’ was won from the raging sea. 

3 . •[•a. In the manner of writing (t7^.f.) ; b. by 
means of or in respect of written signs. 

1609 B. JoNSON Masque Queens Wks. (1616) 964 After it, 
succeeded their third dance; then which, a more numerous 
composition could not be scene, Grimhically disposed into 
Letters and honoring the name of.. Prince Charles. ^ x86x 
F. Hall In yrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 197 note^ The original 
[Sanskrit] does not graphically characterize v from b. Plod. 
'I’he verbs rede and read differ only graphically ; in etym- 
ology and pronunciation they are the same word. 

4 - By the use of graphic methods; by the con- 
struction of diagrams or graphs. 

X771 Pemberton mP/M*/. LXI. 450AII the particu- 

lars usually inquired into in solar eclipses may. .be assigned 
graphically with scale and compass. X834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connect, Phys. Set. xxxvii. (1849) 4x7 A curve is thus 
constructed graphically by means of the angles of position 
and the corresponding times of observation. 1866 Odling 
Aniut. Chem. 27 We should. .represent popuUn graphically 
., by the residues of three circles conjoined with one 
another. 1879 Spottiswoode in Proc. Lend. Math. Soc. X. 
209 Graphically, the form Itself will be repre.sented by 
— o— — o— ) or ♦ . ♦ 18S3 Mincmin UnipJ. Kinemat. 

21S L’hc velocity at P may be graphically represented . . as 
the resultant of two forces from P towards A and B. 1B86 
Chrystal Algebra \. 333 Solve graphically the equation 
t6.v«4.7x;r--x29 wo. 1895-6 Cal, Univ. Nebraska 253 
The measurements arc plotted graphically upon a chart. 

GrapMologist (grahp-lodgist). [f. next + 
- 1 ST.] =Gbaphoiogist. 

i8st W. J. CoPLESTON Mem. Bp. Coplesion 3 We prognos- 
ticate, without the aid of the graphiologist, clear thought 
and methodjeal accuracy. 

GrapMology (griefip’lodji). [irreg. f. Gr. 
ypa<p-(tv to write -I- -(o)LOOY. The word seems to 
have been invented (in sense i) by some of tbe 
advertising practitioners of the art about 1850.] 

1 . = Gbatholooy 2. 

1834 Lady Lvtton Behind Scenes I, i. ii. 67 If there is 
anything in graphiology. 

2 . a. The science or ‘art of writing or delineation, 
or a treatise on that art’ (Ogilvie, Snppl., 1855). 
rare—’’, b). Methods of graphic representation. 

i88o_ Daily Tel, 20 Oct., Everything connected -with the 
graphiology' of heraldry is of the weakest., character. 

-grapllist : see note under -gkapher. 
Graphite (grreTait). [First in Ger. iormgraphit 
(Werner, 1 789) ; f. Gr. ypaep-ur to write (because 
used for pencils) + -ITE. Cf. F. graphite (Haiiy, 
iSoi, in Hatz.-Darm.).] One of tbe crystalline 
allotropic forms of carbon (see Cakbon i), called 
also Black Lead and Plumbago. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) IL 58 Plumbago, Graphite 
of Werner. J849 D. Campbeix Inorg. Chem. X3 Carbon 
occurs ,, in six -sided plates in graphite. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat (ed. 2) § 27 The bore contains a small index made of 
iron or graphite. 

Graphitic (grafi-tik), a, [f. Gbaphite - h -to.] 
Of or pertaining to graphite ; having the nature of 
graphite. Graphitic acid (see quot. 1864). 

xB^ Watts Diet. Chem. II, Graphitic acid. .on acid dis- 
covered by Brodie . . and product from graphite by the 
repeated action of chlorate of potassium and nitric acid. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. ii. (1879) 346 The graphitic 
and anthracitic varieties of coal. 1878 Lawrence tr. 
Cotta’s Rocks Class, 199 Graphitic Granite, with graphite 
in the place of mica. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Gra- 
phitic carbon, that portion of the carbon in iron or steel 
which is present as graphite. 

Crraphitoid (giteffitoid), a. [f. Graphite + 
-OID.] Having the appearance of graphite. Also 
OrapMtol’dal a. 

1858!'. Graham Elem. Chem. (ed. 2) II. 668 GraphitoTdal 
Boron. Ibid, 672 Silicon, Uke Iraron, may be obtained in 
three states analogous to the amorphous, graphitoTdal, and 
diamond forms of carbon. 1875 tire’s Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 
73s Graphitoid carbon destined to form the pencils used for 
the electric light. 1880 Nature XXL 409 A substance . . 
from which it [carbon) crystallises out partly in graphi- 
toidal, partly in adamantine forms. 

Gxapluiire (grreTiyu«j). Also erron. gra* 
phyure. [ad. mod.L. graphiiints, f. Gr. •ypafpitov 
a pencil + ovpa tail.] A South African rodent, 
with a tail ending in a pencil of hairs. 

1849 Sk. Nal.’ Hist., Mammalia IV. 31 Cape Graphiure. 
1849 tr. CitviePs Anim, Kingd. iii The Graphyures., 
scarcely differ from the Dormice externally, but have 
weaker jaws 'and a longer-.inlcstinal canaL 


Grapholite (gros-fd^iait). [f. Gr. Tpatpo-, com- 
bining form of writing -b -LITE. ] Any species 
of slate suitable for writing on, 

1796 Kirwan Elan. Min, (ed. 2) I. 23B Grapboljie 
(Armllaceous genus), gives a white streak, and is generally 
used to write upon- 

Graphologist (grafp‘lod.:5ist). [f. next + -3ST.] 
A person versed in graphology. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 3/2 Engaging a graphologist 
to judge the candidates by their handwriting, xt^lkid, 
8 Sept. 7/1 The confessions of a lady graphologist. 

Grapliology (graf/j-lod^i). [f. Gr. 7/10^0-, 
combining form of ypaip^ writing + -Xoyia dis- 
course : see -logy. (Substituted, as more correct, 
for the earlier Graphiology. Cf. F. grapho/egie.)] 

. L The study of handwriting. 

1882 Athe/ueum s^ Sept. 402/3 , 1 work with a method and 
principles of criticism different from his in comparative 
graphology and palaeography. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
Graphology, a study or description of bandwriting in rela- 
tion to the changes from the ordinary which occur in some 
diseases, such as general paralysis. 

2 , esp. The art or science of inferring a peison’s 
character, disposition, and aptitudes from the 
peculiarities of his handwriting. 

^ 1886 Pall Mall G. 15 Feb. 10/2 He sought in graphology 
indications of capacity and disposition. 1887 Blackw. Mag. 
May 642/1 Phrenology and graphology are admitted to 
lake rank as acknowledged sciences. ^1891 J. F. Nisbet 
Insanity Genius 149 Graphology contains no doubt a sub- 
stratum of truth. 

3 . The system of graphic fonnulre ; the notation 
used for graphs, 

1878 Sylvester in Amer. yml.Math. 1 . 79 Any tendency 
to disturb or complicate the existing graphology. 

Hence Grapbolo gic, Grapholo gical aeJ/V., of 
or pertaining to graphology- 
2891 N. Y. Tribiine 23 Dec. 3/5 (Funk) The afternoon 
session of the trial was taken up with the testimony of the 
graphological experts. 2895 Daily News 4 Dec. 6/6 Im- 
portant graphologic researches. 

Graphomania (graeto^i-nia). [f. Gr, ypa(p{>- 
(see Graphology) -f Mania.] A mania for writing. 
So Graphoma'niac, one who has graphomania. 

2827 (title\ The Cheilead . . being Violent Ebullitions of 
Grapnomaniacs. 1840 Fraser’s Mag. \Kll. 763 An an- 
necessaiy' act of impolitic graphomania. 1895 igth Cent. 
Apr. 6it The restless repetition of one and the same strain 
of thought is characteristic of graphomania. 2895 Alhenxum 
i5‘June 765/1 The graphomaniac is defined [by hlax Nor- 
dau) as a being ‘ with an insatiable de-slre to write, though 
be has nothing to write about except his own mental and 
moral ailments*. 


Graphometer (graf^'mAw). Also 8 -metre, 
[ad. F. graphofuHre (1597 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. as 
prec. + phpou measure.] A mathematical instm- 
ment, used for measuring angles in sun*eying; 
otherwise called a semi-circle. .tAlso, a gonio- 
meter used in crystallography. 

2696 Phillips, Graphoweter. 2722 J. Jambs 
Gardening Bi Instruments made use of for tracing upon 
the Ground . . are the Graphometre, or Semicircle, and the 
Square. 1773 Centl. Mag. XLUI. 457 Making vse of 
the graphometer to take the angles of depression. xSox 
Nicholson’s yntl. Nat. P/«7. 1. 232 Description of the gra- 
phometer, or instrument of Cit, Carangeau for measuring the 
angles of Crystals. 2842 in Brande 6«*., etc. Hence 
in some mod. Diets.' 

Graphoiiie*tric, [f. prec. + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or ascertained by a graphometer. 

In mod, Diets. 

So Graphome’txical a. ~ prec, 

1828-32 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Graphome'tric, {sh.) -Math, [f, grapho- 
(taken as com)>. form of Graphic, in sense 5 b) + 
Metric.] Applied by Clifford to a class of func- 
tions which pertain equally to graphic and metric 
geometry. Hence as sb., a graphomelric function. 

2865 Clifford Math, Papers (1882) 85 Now this ftnction 
belongs to Metric Geometry, .But it also belongs loGraph*^ 
Geometry because it is unaltered by projection or 
transformation. On these accounts I propose to call u 
Graphometric function. . . I shall, in what follows, pay pa • 
ticuiar attention to Graphometrics. 

Graplioplioiie (grx-fd idm)., [f. Gr. ypa^-^’V 

to write + <f(uvu .voice, sound.] The name of our 
of the instruments for recording and reproducing 


OUnd. (Cf. PHONOGBArH.) 

1886 Boston Herald (Mass.) i6 July, The ‘ BpiPW n-nl 
ir improved phonograph. 1892 Mod. Mechantsut (ca. xj 
amin) 606 The Bell-Tainter graphophone. ^ , 

Hence Graplioplio’nic a., of or pertaining to 
fraphophone. (In some recent Diets.) 

Gxaphoscope (grre'fi^skpup). [f. Gr. 7/>at0'» 

rpaepri writing, drawing + -tr/fo’Tor obseiving : see 

SCOPE.] An apparatus containing a magnifying 
nanged for viewing engravings, photographs, etc. 
Aerial graphoscope'. a contrivance for 
nage of an object, projected upon the atmosphere as upu 
screen. .. 

1S79 H. Onvnn in Trans. R. Dublin See. Vi 
dth both cyc.s through a single njagnifying lenssaco ^ 

1 supplied with the graphoscope.^ Dublin I 1 

33 The photographing of the vision shown by an aer^ 
raphoscope. . ^ . 

Graphospasm (grceffifspcez m). [f. as prec. 
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Graphotype (grse-fiytsip), sb. [f. as prec. + 
Type.J a. A process for producing a design in 
relief for surface-printing ; also, the block or plate 
so produced, b. (See quot. 1877.) 

1866 Chamh. Jnil. xxviii. 271 Mr. Hitchcocl:, an American, 
has invented a process for preparing wood-blocks for the 
printing of pictures, diagrams, and so forth, to which he gives 
the name oi graphotype. x866 Draride's Diet. Set. etc. II. 61 
Some graphotypes are said to rival in beauty and delicacy 
the best engravings, 1877 Echo 22 Oct. 4/1 Under the term 
graphoiype may be included the several systems of reproduc- 
ing copies of letters which are rapidly finding their way into 
commercial circles. 

Hence Gra’pliotype v. irans.^ to print by means 
of the graphotype ; Gra’pbotyping’ vbl. sb. (in 
quot. atirib.) ; Grapbotypic a. 3 of or pertaining 
to the use of the graphotype. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 31 Mar. 384 Unlearned readers will not 
easily make out why the graphotypic and the typographic 
arts should be so closely allied in nomenclature and so dif- 
ferent in fact. 1866 Spectator 29 Dec. 146^ Twenty-one 
illustrations, .graphotyped by the Graphotyping Company, 
-graphy (grafi), = F., G. -graphic, Sp. -grafla. 
It. -grqfia, L, -graphiay repr. Gr. in sbs, 

adapted from Gr. or formed, on Gr. types. The 
Gr. sbs. in -ypaepia are abstract nouns of action or 
function derived from the sbs. (or adjs.) in ^pa^os 
(see -GRAPH, -Grapher). Many of these have been 
adapted in Eng. (usually through the medium of 
other langs.), and many other compounds of Gr. 
elements on the analogy of them have been formed 
in Eng., or adapted from Fr. or mod.Lat. Some 
of the words with this ending denote processes or 
styles of writing, drawing, or graphic representa- 
tion, as hrachygraphy., calligraphy^ stenography^ 
cryptography^ lithography^ phoiogi'aphy. More 
commonly they are names of descriptive sciences, 
as geography^ bibliog}‘aphy (cf. the Gr. 

^lo, which means thewriting of books), 
comeiographyy pelrography, selenography 3 etc. Hy- 
brid formations with this ending are rare, strati- 
graphy being almost the only example that has 
obtained general currency. All sbs. in -graphy have 
actual or potential correlative agent-nouns in 
-grapher ana adjs. in -graphic^ -graphical. 
Qraphyure, erroneous variant of Graphiube. 
Crra'ping, [Cf. Blaokberbyiho.] The 

gathering ol grapes. 

1854 Thoreau Ivalden, Hoitse-lVarvting (1884) 256 In 
October I went a-graplng to the river meadows, 
t Gf a’ping, ppl* a. nouce-wd. Bearing grapes. 
x6xo G. t'LETCHER Christ's Viet. ii. xlv, Over the hedge 
depends the graplng Elme. 

Graple, obs. form of Grapple sb. and v. 
Graplin, grap-line, corrupt ff. Grappling 3. 
Grapnel (grtepngl), sb. Forms : 4-7 grape- 
nel^le, 6-9 grapnell, 7 grabnel(l, (grapnail), 
9 grapnail, 6- grapnel, [a. AF. ^grapettel, dim. 
of grapon, of the same meaning ; cf. grapm^ 

P'appin grapnel.] 

1 . An instrument with iron claws intended to be 
thrown by a rope for the purpose of seizing and 
holding an object, esp. an enemy’s ship. 

Quots. 1373, 1485-6, may belong to 2. 

*373 ri* T. Riley Eottd. Mem. (1868) 369, x grapenel, 
I cheyne. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV, 640 Cleopairay In goth 
the grapenel so ful of crokes Among the ropes, and the 
shering-hokes. 1485-6 Naval Ace., Hen. VII (1896) 45 
Grapenelles of Iren with chenes. 1679 Land. Gaz.y^o. 1393/1 
His men . . cr\’’d out, Cut away ; which they did . .leaving 
on Board us their Grapnails. 1878 A. S. Mackenzie Paul 
Joties I. iii. 59 (Funk) The grapnels were triced up to the 
yard-arms, ready forfalHng on the enemy’sdecks. 1884 Mil. 
Engineering I. n. 100 Grapnels may be used for cscalading. 
fb. A harpoon. Obs. 

1663 Pepvs Diary 6 May, They have catched often. In 
Greenland, whales with the iron grapnells that had formerly 
been struck into their bodies covered over with fat. 

2 . A small anchor with three or more flukes, used 
esp. for boats, and for securing a balloon on its 
descent. + To come to grapnel : to come to anchor. 

[X373, 1485-6 : see 1.] 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt V<^. 
(1589) loi We wayed our Grapnel and went away. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 24 Having lost our Grapnel! among 
the rocki X63X Pellhasi Mirac. Prcserv. EngUshm. Green- 
land 16 Casting our Grabnell or Anchor over-board. X748 
Ansotis Voy. iH. vii. 360 Eighteen half gallies ..came to 
grapnel a-head of the Centurion. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Etuy xxiiL 87 The boats were to , . drop their grapnels till 
daylight. 1864 Daily Tel. lojune, The grapnel was lowered ; 
it look the ground at once ; and the balloon slowly descended. 

trausf. and }ig. 2851 H. Melville IVhale ii. 8 With 
anxious grapnels I had sounded my pocket. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brozvn it. it, To lay hold of the working boys and 
young men of England by any educational grapnel whatever. 
1877 Thomson Voy. Challenger I. iii* form of the 

spicules which make up the structure of the substance of the 
sponge, and the form of the double grapnel of the sarcode. 

3 . A name for various implements for grasping or 
clutching (see quots.). 

187s Knight Diet. Mech.y Grapnallsy a heavy t^gs used 
for dragging logs, chunks, stones, etc. i88x Raymond 
Mining Gloss.y Grapnel, an implement for removing the 
core left by an annular drill in a bore-hole, or for recovering 
tools, fragments, etc., fallen into the hole. 


4 . attrib. and Comb., as grapnel-anchor, -rope-, 
grapnel-plant -grapple-plant (see Grapple sb. 6). 

X706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Grapnel‘AnchorSy a sort 
of Anchors, .without Stocks, and having four Flooks. 2631 
Pellham Mirac. Prcserv, Englishm. Greenland 21 Taking 
up an old Harping Iron .. & fastnlng a *GrMnelI Roape 
unto it,^ out' lanch’t wee our Boate. xjrs. VV. Sutherland 
Skipbuild. Assist, 133 Grapnel-rope Cabl’d. 1867 Smyth 
SaitoVs \Vord‘bk.y Gtapnel-ropcy that which is bent to the 
grapnel by which a boat rides, now substituted by chain. 

Hence Gra’pnel v. irons., to catch or seize with 
a grapnel. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 2 June 5/1 His balloon, in descending, 
grapnelled a tree, and he was dashed to the ground. 

t Grapoad. Obs.—^ [a. OF. grapaud, var. of 
crapaud^ =CrapauD2. 

fi475 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 768/36 Hec Pama, a 
grapoud {printed grapond]. 

t Grappe, - tA Obs. Alsograp. \Q..Y.grappe 
bunch (ofgrapes).] A cob (of maize). 

1693 Sir R, Bulkley in Phil. Trents. XVII. 938 Now out 
of each Grain came up 3, 4, 5, or 6 Stems . . every of which 
Stems had four, three, or two of these Grappes. cijoa Bp._ 
Kennett ms. Loftsd. 1033 (Halltweil}, Grap, an- ear of’ 
Virginia corn. 

+ Grappe, v. Obs. [Cf. ONorthumb. pa. t. 
gegrxppde (app. related to gt'dpipa Grope vi) ‘ap- 
prehendit*; also Gripz^., GraSPz/. In the earliest 
instances it may be miswritten for northern 

form of Grope z/.] a. inir. To feel with one’s 
hands, to grope, b. irons. To grip, grasp. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17141 Put in and grappe, mi suet frelnd, 
Tak ute mi hert bituix km® hend. 1382 Wyclif Dent. 
xxviii. 29 Thow shall graasp [v.r. grappe, 2388 grope) in 
mydday, as is woned a blynd man to graasp in derknissis. 
2483 Caxton Knt. de la Tourexv. 139 They founde a foule 
ortble tode within her body, that grapped her herte with 
her pawes .. CThc toad said) Whan thou herdest her confes- 
sion, y was vTOn her herte, and grapped it so sore with my 
iiij pawes . . that [etc.]. 

Grappe, variant of GRaVPE sb.^ 

+ Gra’pper. Obs. Also 5-6 graper. [? f. OF. 
grape, grappe, hook, clamj).] A grappling-hook. 

2485 Naval Ace, Hen. VII (1896) 50 Grapers of Iren. 
*495 ibid. 193 Grappers of yron with cheynes to the same. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 1. 72 They had ^eat hokes, 
and grapers of yron, to cast out of one shyppe into another. 
*54&-So Thomas Hat. Diet, Rampicone, a. or claspe 

of yron. 2625 J. Glanvill Voy. to Cadiz 61 We fastned 
grappers in her, and soe towed her a head. 1676 H. More 
Remarks 145 Without the helpof vellicles, hooks, or grappers. 

Grapple (gra-p’l), sb. Forms : 6-7 grap(p)ell, 
graple, (6 grapull), 6- grapple. [In branch I, 
prob. a. OF. *grapelle, dim. of grape hook ; cf. 
'grappil, the graple of a ship’ (Cotgr. ; not else- 
where found). In branch II, f. the vb.] 

I. An implement for grappling or laying hold. 

1. = Grapnel i. 

*530 Palsgr. 574/1 , 1 fasten two shyppes of warre togyther 
with a grappell, jagrappe. 1546 Langley Ahridgm. Pol. 
Virg. III. XL 80 b, Anacharsis , . inuented the Grapull or 
Tacle of a ship. 1602 J. Clapham Hist. Gt. Brit. j. 
iH, xix. (1606) 151 They gave an asMuIt to the wall . . 
and with grapples, and such like engines, pulled downe 
. , a great part thereof. 16^ R, Stapvlton Strada's 
Low C. IVarres viii. 8The enemie cliasing him with Grapples 
in their hands, that long poles headed >vith iron hooks, 
or hooks at the end of long ropes. 1700 Drvden Fables, 
Cynion <§• Iph. 381 But Cymon soon his crooked grapples 
cast. Which with tenacious hold his foes embraced. 1774 
Goldsm. Grecian Hist. II. 202 They likewise cast iron 
grapples, to throw on the enemy’s works, and tear them 
away. 1842 Arnold Hist Rome III. xlv, 287 The end of 
the lever, with an iron grapple affixed to it, was lowered 
upon the Roman ships. x8^ Echo 3 Feb., He procured 
grapples, and brought it [a dead body) to the bank. 

trans/. and Jig. 2587 Mirr. Mag., Rudacke vii, Ambition 
out sercheth to glory the greece. The stake to estate, the 
graple of grace, 1658 Rowland Mou/et’s Theat. Ins. Ep. 
Ded., The petulant Crab-lice, with their grapples, where- 
with they perpetually lance mans skin between the hair with 
their mouth, and slick on fhster than Cockles do to the rocks. 
1667 j ER. Taylor Dissuas. fr. Popery ii. i. vii. 207 7'he fear 
of the two deaths, which are the two arms and grapples of 
iron by which the Church of Rome takes and keeps her 
timorous, or consciencious. Proselytes, 2712 Blackmore 
Creation (1786) 68 The creeping ivy, to prevent its fall, 
CHngswithusfib'rousgrapplestothc wall. iBjj Five Vrs.' 
Penal Servit iii. 246 Anything she once put her grapples , 
on she slipped inside. 

t 2 . = Grapnel 2. To be at a grapple', to he 
at anchor. Obs. 

2623 Whitboubnf. Ncwjoundland 59 Two small Boates, 
Anchors and a small Grapple, .were found in the Sea. 2657 
R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 81 A Grapple that holds the 
long-Boat of a Ship. 2749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 147 Off 
Sea Horse Point, where the Boat found a pretty Stream 
being at a Grapple. 2804 Naval Chron, XI. 360 Cables, 
or chains, to which it is fixed by means of grapples, to pre- 
vent its drifting outwards. 2807 G. Chal»iers Caledonia, I. 

1. ii. 100 An iron grapple, or anchor, was discovered with 
one of these canoes. 

f 3. = Clamp sb.^ i. Obs. 

2767 Montagu in Phil. Trans. LVII, 441, 1 endeavoured 
with a., hanger to cut off a small piece of the grapple [used 
* to fasten or lie the shaft ’ of a pillar * to the base 'j. . 

4 . A name given to various contrivances and 
implements for clutching and grasping. 

*593 Hollyband Diet, Agraphe, a buckle of a girdle, a 
claspe, or brace, a graple. 28^ Knight Diet. MeA., 
Grapple, a grasping tongs, used in various shapes and for 
many purposes. 2^ Ibid. Suppl.j Grapple, a pair of claws 


grasping a beam or rafter as a means of suspension of 
a tackle for hoisting hay in a barn, or merchandise in a 
warehouse. 

H. [f. the vb.] 6. The action of grappling, or 
grappling with ; the state of being grappled ; the 
grip or close hold of a wrestler • a contest in which 
the combatants grip one another. Said also of im- 
material contests. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 59 A bawbling Vessell was he 
Capiaine of. .With which such .scathfull grapple did he make, 
With the most noble bottome of our Fleete, That [etc.]. 2602 
' — Ham. IV. vi. 18 In the Grapple, I boorded them. 2654 
I Whitlock Zootomia 306 The variety of Graples a Christian 
: hathfortim^ *67* Wilton P. i?. iv. 567 Anlaus. -oft foiled, 
still rose.. Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple joined. 
270X C. \yoLLEY Jrnl. N. Y. (2860) 55, 1 .. ordered him to 
fetch a kit full of water and discharge it at them, which 
immediately cool’d their courage, and loosed their grapple. 
^20 Steele Tatler No. 173 r x The Knowledge of the 
Cornish Hug, as well as the Grapple. 2742-3 Wcslev 
Extract 0/ yml, (1749) 14 An hour after I had one more 
grapple with the enemy, who then seem’d to collect all his 
strength. 2814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles iii. xxix. One beneath 
his grasp lies prone. In mortal grapple overthrown. 2836 
J. Gilbert Chr. Aionem. ii. (1852) 38 The grapple of a tiger, 
or the more sparing’resolution of the elephanL 2842 Miall 
in Nonconf. 1. 2 A final grapple with ecclesiastical tyranny. 
2873 Holland A, Bonnie, xviii. 278 Henr>'.,in a fierce 
grapple with his antagonist, threw him. 2891 G.hlERCDiTH 
Oneo/ourConq. III.x.203 Presently he was at quiet grapple 
with her mind. 2894 Crockett Raiders 222, 1 .. longed to 
, . come to grapples with a dozen Faas. 

b. Applied to a friendly meeting, ?a hand-shake. 

? notice-use. 

2809 Malkin Gil Bias vn. vii, The burning desire of hav- 
ing a grapple with Phenicia. 

in. 6. attrib. and Comb., as grapple-closing’, 
gn^apple-iron = grappling-iron {Jit. and Jig.) ; 
grapple-plant, a South African herb, Uncaria (or 
Harpagophytnni) procumhens, the fruit of which 
has many projecting claw-like hooks ; grapple- 
&hot, a projectile attached to a cable, with hinged 
flukes which catch in the rigging of a ship in 
distress ; grapple-wood, some West Indian tree. 

1852 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi IV. 115 Those whom 
she-wolves suckle Will bite as wolves do, in the *grapple- 
closing Of adverse interests. 1662 Boyle Spring Air n. ii. 
(1682) 31 For I further demand how the Funiculus comes by 
such hooks or *graple>irons to take fast hold. 2786 Burks 
Dream xili, Then heave aboard your grapple aim. 2822-4 
Burchell Trav. I. 536*The beautiful Uncaria procumhens, 
or *Grapple-plant was not less abundant. 1B93 J. T. Bent 
Ruined Cities Moshonaland 27 Lurking in the grass is the 
Grapple plant, the H arpagophytum procumhens, 2884 
Knight Z>iVL Meek. Suppl., *(jraJJle shot. 2750 G. Hughes 
Barbadoes 217 ^Grapple-wood. This shrubby tree hath a 
reddish-grey bark. 

Grapple (gra-p’l), v. Also 6 eTap(p)el(l, 6-9 
graple. [f. the sb. ; in some uses app. influenced 
by association with Grope, Grip, Grasp.] 

1 . trans. To seize or hold (a ship, etc.) with a 
grapnel ; to fasten to something with grappling-irons. 

1530 Palsgr. 574/1 Their shyppes were grappelled so faste 
togyther that one chaunce of fyre burned them bothe. 2599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 268 The gallies were grapled to the 
Centurion in this maner, 2600 Holland Livyxxw. xx.xix. 
(1609) 614 They closed and grappled their ships together. 
2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. led. 2) 21 To grapple her, our 
fleet divided all night, but saw her not. 2647 W. Browne 
tr.Gomberville's Potexanderx. i. 24 Iphidamantus ship, .was 
grapled with a Turke. 1754 T. Gardner Hist. Dunwich 225 
A fourth Fire Ship grappled him. 2774 Hutchins in Phil. 
Trans. LXV. 132 A large piece of ice, to which the three 
ships were grappled. 2838 W, Ware Lett. fr. Palmyra 
II. xiv. 152 The bridge was in the ver>' act of being thrown 
and grappled to the ramparts. 2847 Grote Greece 11. xlvii, 
(1862) IV. 198 The ships on both sides,, .were grappled 
together. 1^2 Miss Yonge Cameos II. iv. 54 The King 
wished to grapple this vessel and take it. 

rejl. 2647 ^V. Brou'ne ir. Govtberville' s Polcxander i. 32 
He gave then his Gunners charge to shoot into the .sailes, 
and to his Mariners to grapple themselves with the body of 
the ship. 

i'b. To take hold of (the bottom) with a grapple 
or anchor. Also, to p’apple hold. 

2583 Stanyhurst jEticis i. (Arb.) 23 Wheere sea tost nauye 
remayning Needs not too grapple thee sands with flooke of 
an anchor. 2825 T. Jefferson Auiohieg. Wks. 1859 I. 82 
To throw an anchor ahead, and grapple further hold for 
future advances of power. 

c. Jig. or with reference to what is immaterial : 
To fasten as with a grapple; to attach closely and 
firmly. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. V, Prol. 18 Follow, follow : Grapple 
your minds to stemage of this Nauie. 260* — Ham. 1. iii. 

62 The friends thou hast, and their adoption tride, Grapple 
them to thy Soule, with hoopes of Steefe. 2785 Burke Sp. 
Nabob Arcot\l\s. IV. 228 Never to be torn from thence, 
but with those holds that grapple it to life.^ *853 Maurice 
Propk. <5- Kings iv. 70 Let us grapple this faith to our inmost 
souls. 2887 JL Hutchison Led. Philippians Pref. 7 Some 
abrupt but significant phrase at once grapples his argaiment 
upon the personal feelings of those to wliom he wntes. 

d. To take up with a grapnel, rare. 

2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iii. ii, The>’’ve grappled up the 
body. 

2 . intr. for reJl. To fasten oneself firmly (to an 
object) by means of a grapple. Also_/f^. (Cf. 8.) 

1563 B. Googe Eglogs viii. fArb.) 67 Death. . Corns saylyng 
fast, in Galley blacke, and whan he spyes hym neare, Doth 
boorde hym strayght, and grapels fast And than begyns the 
f5-ght. 274B F. Smith Voy. D isc. I. 42 fhe Piece of Ice we 
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grappled to had a Pond upon it. x 86 t P. Levs J/fW. % 
J/ac/ar^uviilsx Thoseelementaryprinciples. .had grappled 
to the heart of him, and conquered it. 

3 . To * fish with a grapnel. 

*799 A. Burn (x8i6) iv. 189 When we had light and 
time to grapple for the cable. 

4 . /raus. To take hold of (a person or -thing) 
with the hands;- to seize; to grip firmly; //eua, 
to come to close quarters with. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis in. (Arb.) 90 Of my feloesl saw 
that a couple he gnmled. a 1704 T. Brown Sat. A ntientz 
Wks. 1730 I. 23 As Horace is a true Proteus . . they have. . 
grappled him. as well as they could. *7x9 De Foe Crusoe 
II. xii. (1840} 247 He grappled the pagan, and dragged him 
by main force out of their own boat into ours. 1762 Fal* 
coNER Shipwr. 11. 166 In vain to grapple pendent ropes 
they try. . 1791 Cowprr Iliad iv. 560 Man grapples man. 
1830 Capt. H. Crow Mem. 233 Uttering a loud yell of 
triumph, phey) grappled the poor fellow as their prisoner 
of war. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sh. viii. 275 Grappling its 
antagonist by the throat with its fore-paws. 2865 Kincslev 
Herciv.v. 114 Whoever she grappled she would never let go. 
i8q8 a. H. S. Landor Forbidden Laud II. l.v.vxii. 131 The 
soldiers, .grappling me, and lifting me bodily off my feet. 
Jig. 2854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xxxiii. 613 
The profundity of his doctrine, which grapples the mightiest 
difficulties. 2804 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 71 With the 
same purpose did the Dutchmen (i594--7) grapple the icy 
perils of the North-East Passage. 

b. To snatch up. rare. 

17^5 Adair Amer. [nd. in They fly about to grapple up 
a kind of chalky clay, to paint themselves white. 

c. poet. To fasten in the grip of irons, rare. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Prometk. Bound Poems I." 142 

Here's an arm at least Grappled past freeing. 

5 . intr. To take a firm hold, as with a grapple, 
esp. in wrestling; to get a tight grip of another; 
to contend with another in close fight. Also with 
together. (Cf. 8 b.l 

2583 Stanvhubst AEneis it. (Arb.) 58 With righthands 
grapfing thee tops of turret ar holden. 2596^ Spenser F. Q. 
jv. IV. 29 As two wild boares together grapling go- a 26x2 
Beaum. & Fl. Maid's Trng. v. li, Your Grace and 1 Must 
grapple vpon -euen tcarmes no more. 2644 Milton Ediic. 
Wks. X738 I. 139 To tug or grapple, and to close, 1700 
Dryden Pal, ^ Arc, in. 57- Greyhounds, .. A match for 
pards in flight, in grappling for the bear. 2709 Steele & 
Swift Tailer No. 70 1 to A large French Mongrel . . when 
he grapples, biles even to the Marrow. 2825 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan 1 . 272 They drew up— made play, .grappled anew. 
2858 Doran Crt, Fools 338 They grappled and commenced 
wrestling. , 

Jie. 2644 Milton Areop. <Arb.) 74 Let her (Truthl and 
Falshood grapple. 

6. To make movements with the hands, as if to 
grasp some object : to grope. Const, after^ at, for, 
to. Also with about adv. rare. (? Obs.) 

1596 Lodge Marg’.Amer. 137 He grapled about the fioore 
among the dead bodies. 2742 Young Nt. T/t, iv. 349 Is 
praise the perquisite of ev’ry paw, Tho' black as hell, that 
^apples well for gold? 27^ H. Brooke Fool 0/ Quality 
(2809) 111. is6, 1 kept aloof, however, for fear he should 
grapple at m^and sink us both together. x6co Scott Lady 
0/ L. VI, iv. Fierce was their speech, and, 'mid their words, 
Their hanas oft grappled to their swords. 28x5 He must be 
married 11. ii, Modesty ! is it that you would be grapling 
after? 

+ b. To mount up by clutching or grasping. 

2598 Grenewev Tacitus' Ann. 1. xiv, (1622) 27 They., 
grappled vp to the toppe of the trench [L. summa valli 
Prensant], 

7 . Manage (see quot.\ 

1727 Bailev vol. II, To Grapple [with Horsemen] is when 
a Horse lifts up one or both his Legs at once, and raises 
them with Precipitation, as if he were a curveting. 2727-41 
in Chambers Cycl. 

8. Grapple witli — . 

a. Naut. To make one’s ship fast to (an enemy) 
with grappling-irons; to come to close quarters with. 

2632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 61 Metaneone .. 
hastened to grapple with the Galley, 2687 A. Lovell Thevc- ' 
7 toi's Trav. i. 283 Laid us on board, and grappled with us 
on the Starboard side. 2759 Hume Jfisl. Eup. (2806) IV. 
Ixv. 808 He sunk three nre-ships, which endeavoured to 
grapple with him. 2783 Watson Philip III (1839) 71 As 
the Dutch . . could navigate their ships with greater dexterity, 
they were enabled 10 avoid grappling with the Spaniards. 
2W8 E. Edwards Kaleigh I. vii. xii To advise the . . Ad- 
miral to grapple with the enemy's ships and board them. 

b. To grip as in wrestling ; to seize with hands 
and arms ; to close with bodily. 

2C24 Capt. Smith Pir^inia 111. x. 84 The President pre- 
vented his shoot by grapling with him. 27x2 Addison 
.^pect. No. 13 p 3 He would fall at the first Touch of Hy- 
daspes, without grappling with him. xSoxSouthcy Thalaha 
V. xl, The undefended youth Sprung forward. .And grappled 
with him bre-ast to breast. X870 E. Peacock Pal/ Skirl. 
III. 253 Some one was grappling with Milo [a bloodhound]. 
2880 Hartinc Extinct Brit.Anim. j. 19 As the animal rose 
to grapple with the dogs. 1883 Fboude Short Stud. IV. i. 
X. 124 He grappled with Tracy and flung him to the ground. 

c. To encounter hand to hand; to battle or 
struggle with. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vl, i. i. 257 Tlien will I . . in my 
Standard bcare the Armes of Yorke, To grapple with the 
house of Lancaster. 2648 Gage West lud. .-vviti. 129 Some 
of them fear not to encounter . . and 10 graple in the rivers 
, .with Crocodiles. 2850 Scoresdv Cheet>er's Whaleui. Adv. 
xi. (1859)147, 1 ..saw with horror one of our men., grappling 
with the waves. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cor.ej. (1876) I. v. 
288 The valiant burghers Kad already learned to grapple 
with the Dane on his own element, 

d. fig. or witli reference to imm.iterial things. 
1632 iC H. Arraisnim. Whole Creature xiii. 5 1. x68 We 


will come (as in a I^and, or Sea-fighp to grapple and gripe, 
with Vanities. ax688 Dyi$ig Sayings I. 48 

Who can grapple with the wrath of God? 1748 Anson's 
Voy. HI. viii. 374 Tbis is usually a power too mighty for 
reason to grapple with. 2807 Wordsw. Wh. Doe Uytsloue 
II. 150, I. .Presumed to grapple with their scorn. 

e. esp. To try to overcome (a difficulty, etc.) ; to 
try to accomplish, take in hand (a task, etc. ) ; to try 
to deal witli (a question, etc.); to try to solve 
(a problem, etc.). 

2830 J. W. Crokcr in C. Papers 10 May, He did not at 
all grapple with the real question. 2852 _D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. (2863) I. ii. 51 Science grapples with such startling 
phenomena. 2865 W, Pencelly in H. PengelJy Life xi. 
(1B97) 270, I am glad to find you are grappling with the 
question. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comtnzu. II. x^.vvi. 3 The 
new historical school, .will doubtless grapple with this task. 
Hence Gra'ppling a. 

2666 Drvden Ann. Mirab. Ixxxiv, Two grappling ^Etna's 
on the ocean meet And English fires with Belgian flames 
contend. 2703 Addison Italy 307 Antaeus here and stern 
Alcides strive, And both the grappling Statues seem to live. 
28x4 Cary Dante, Par. xxvi. 54 All grappling bonds, that 
knit the heart to God, Confederate to make fast our charity. 

' t Gra'pplement. Obs. rarc~'^. [f. Grapple v. 
+ -MENT. J A grappling, a close grasp in fighting. 
2390 SrENSER F. Q. iL xi. 29 Downe him stayd With their 
rude handes and gryesly graplement. 

Grappler (gne-ploj). [f. Grapple 27. 

One who or that which grapples : a. a grappling- 
iron, a grapnel ; b. one who grapples or grapples 
ivith (an object) ; c. (see quot.) ; d. slang, a hand, 

a. 2628 Le Grys tr. Barclays Argents 251 By casting., 
[a] grappler upon the wall, which presently laid hold on the 
stones. 1830 S. Warren Diary Physic. (1832) I. xvi. 380 The 
grapplers, with ropes attached to them, were then fixed in 
the sides. 1897 Daily News 17 May d/7 He gently lowered 
the grappler and swung it to and fro to try and catch the 
clothing of the body. 

b. 283* L. Hunt Translations Poems 249 Atlas, grappler 

of the stars. 2863 Mrs. Gayworthys xxviL (1879) 

276 Grappler as he was with realities. 

C. 2838 Penny Cycl. XI. 87/1 A [gas] retort . . was emptied 
by a sore of grated iron or basketj called a grappler. 

d. 2852 Hazel Vankce Jack ii. 9 * Give us your grappler 
on that, old fellow!* said Paul,..sei2ing the merchant's hand. 

Grappling (gra-plig), vbl. sb. In sense 3 cor- 
ruptly graplin, grap-line. [f. Grapple ». + -ing 1 .] 
1. The action of the vb. Grapple. 

2602 CoRNWALLves Ess. X, To lay hold at the grappeling 
of ships until the losse of both hands, and then to hold by the 
teeth. 2607 Hieron Wks. I. 225 To beare the shock and 
brunt of the first grapling. 2748 F. S.mith Voy. Disc. I, 42 
It becoming, soon after the Ship's grappling, a close Body of 
Ice, 2^ H. Nisdet Bush GirFs Rom, 238 The different 
stages tin an iiiness] of mad fury, savage grappling, abject 
terror tetc.]. 

+ 2 . A place where one may grapple a vessel. 
Also to come, bring to a grappling’, to come to 
anchor (cf. Gbapkel 2). Obs. 

^ 2712 W. Rogers Voy. 166 We rowed till 22 at Night, judg'd 
it High Water, and came to a Graplin. 2740 Whitefield in 
Life Lett. (1756) 330 The wind being nigh and contrary 
we were obliged to come to a Grapling, near an open Reach. 
2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1 . 21 The long-boat having filled 
with water, they had brought her to a grapling, and quitted 
her. Ibid. V. x68o Two others were ordered out, to fish at a 
grappling near the shore, 

3 . concr, a. A grappling-iron ; = Gkapple r. 
In first quot. collect, «= implements for grappling. 

2598 Barret Tkeor. Warres 134 The iron workes, cables 
anchors and gr.ippling. 1626 Capt. Skhth Accid. Yttg. 
Sea'Vien 19 Boord him on his weather quarter, lash fast your 
graplins. 17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan 82 The crooked Grapphng’s 
steely Hold they cast, 27x9 De Foe Crusoe i. x. 263, I had 
made me a kind of an Anchor ; with a piece of a broken 
graplin. 1875. Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. vL (ed. 2) 228 
A ETappling, .should be kept handy in the bows of the boat. 
Jig. 2887 Hall Caine Deemster xxvii. 270 ‘We’re rael 
sorry, and we know your heart was gript to him with 
grapplins *. 

b. = Grapnel 2, Grapple 2. 

2626 Cait, Smith Accid. Yng. Seamten x6 The streame 
Anchor, graplings or kedgers, 2676 T. Glover in Phil. 
Trans. XI. ^25 'rhe sloop-man dropped his grap-line. 2723 
De Foe Voy. Round World 11840) 116 They hove over their 
grappling in five fathom water, Edystone L. 

I 249^ The yawl's grappling got so fast among the rocks, 
that it could not be weighed. x8o8 A. Parsons Trav. viii. 
268 Boats.. with two anchors or graplins to each boat. 2833 
M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 382 Stand by with the 
grappHngs. 

4 , attrib. oxiAComb.,Oi%grappling-enginei-instrU'- 

etc.; grappling-hook, -iron « Grapnel. 
2628 Bolton Florus (1636) 77 The hands of yron, and other 
the *grappling engine of the Romans, the enemy made much 
sport at. 1622 Dranton xix. (1748) 334 In hulks 

with *grapling hooks to hunt the dreadful whale. 2623 
Heylin Cosmogr. America (ed. 2) 783 We are indebted., 
for grapling-hookM to Anacharsis. 2660 Boyle New Exp. 
Phys. blech, xxxiit. 245 Hooks, or other “grappling Insini- 
ments. 2538 Elyot Diet., Harpa, a “grapelyng yron, for to 
close shyppes togyiher. 2766 H. Brooke Fool of Quality 
(1809) I V. 139 Tne grappling-iron of a corsair. 2828 Scott 
F. M. Perth vii, 'ITie Red Rover, casting out gr-appling 
irons ..jumped on the deck. 2845 James A. Neil 11 . i, 
Hand me that grappling iron, my man, 

Qrapse, obs. form of Grasp v. 

Grapsoid (grw'psoid), a. [C jnod.L. grafs^tts • 
•f -oiD.J Of or pertaining to the genus of crabs 
denominated Grapsns, or the family Grapsidte. j 
1832 Da.va Crust. 1,48 There are Cancroidea that approach j 
the Grapsoid species m the distant eyes. ! 


' So Grapsoi'dian a. and sb. 

; 2838 Penny Cycl. XI. 359/2 Grapsoidians, a natural group 

of bracliyurous crustaceans. ^ 

Graptolite (grm-ptobit). J^altcont. [f. Gr. 
7pa7rTo-r painted or marked with letters + -lite * 
in sense 1 ad. mod.L. (Linnreus).] * 

fl. Any stone exhibiting a resemblance to a 
drawing. Obs. 

2838 Penny Cycl. XI. 363/1 The Florentine, or ruin 
marble, the dendritica! ramifications on many limestone^ 
and the moss-like forms in agates, &c., were ranked Iby 
Linnaius] as Graptolites. 2847 in Craig, 

2 . A fossil zoophyte of the genus Graptolites (or 
Graptoliihus) or of the family of which this genus 
is the type. 

(The graptolites are known from their impressions on the 
surface of hard shales, resembling markings with a slate 
pencil. Some suggest the form of a quill pen.) 

2842 Trans. Geol. Soc. Ser. ii. {1842) VI. 558 Graptolites 
were found at Robleston . . in calcareous shales. 1872 
Nicholson Palxoni. ii If the Graptolites belong to ceriam 
genera, we may be sure that we are dealing with lower 
Silurian Rocks. 

Comb. 2863 A. C. Ramsay P/iys. Geog. vi. (1878) 83 Hie 
graptolite-bearing mud. 

Hence Graptoli*tic a., of or pertaining to graplo- 
lites ; containing graptolites. 

2843 PoRTLocK Gtvl. 231 Another graptoli'tic bed in 
Fermanagh. 1849 Murchison Siluria v. 96 The supposed 
fucoids . . belong to graptolitic or other zoophytes. 18^ 
Ramsay in Times 26 Aug. 5/^ The Lower Silurian grapto- 
litic rocks at Corswall Point m Wigtonshire. 

Graptoloid (grm'pt^loid), a. [f. GnAProt-irE 
+ -oiD.l Resembling a graptolite ; belonging to 
the division Graptoloidea of liydroids. 

1872 W. S. SvMONDs Rcc. Rocks v. 143 He thought these 
branched, plant-like bodies would prove eventually to be 
graptoloid animals. 

Graptomancy (grEept^mrensi). rare-\ [f. 
Gr. 7pa7rTd-r written -f fiavreia divination. Cf. 
Bibliouancy.] Divination by handwriting. 

x8x&-6o Whately Ccmmpl. Bk. {1864) 287 To convince 
those who deride graptomancy,. that there must be some- 
thing in it. 

Qrapull, obs. form of Grapple sb. 

Grapy (gr^^’pi), a. [f. Grape shy + -y^.] ^ 

1 . Of or pertaining to grapes or to the vine; 
composed or savouring of grapes. 

2594 Plat fewelBho. 11. 25 That little acquaintance which 
I haue had with the grapie God. 2633 P. Fletcher 
Isl, vii. Ixxiii, His soul quite soused lay In grapy blood. 
2727 Addison Ovid, Metam. in. 800 The grapy clusters 
spread On his fair brows. 2727 Gay Ovid, Metam. ix. xo8 
And on the marble altar's polish'd frame Pours forth the 
grapy stream. 2837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 262 ‘Surely said 
the corks, ‘we have been acquainted before?] * Unquestion- 
ably', answered the wine, with a grapy kiss, ‘we have., 
2B63 B. Taylor H. Thurston I. 70 Neither of these gentle* 
men possessed a particle of the grapy bloom in either cell 
of the double heart. 

f 2 . As the epithet of the Choroid coat of the 
eye. (Cfi Uvea.) Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. v. (Tollem. MS.), Afi>T 
Hs foloweh he curtel |>at is called ‘ uvea grapi, and hap ^t 
name for he is liche in coloure to a blak grape. 

Crooke Body of Man 672 'I'he grapy membrane which is 
diuersly coloured would be scene. 2696 J. Edwakbs 
Demonstr. Exist. God 11. 30 The anterior part only is that 
which should be call’d grapy. It is generally black in mnii, 
and therefore hath the name because it resembles the skin 
of a black grape when ‘tis press'd, 

3 . Affected with ‘grapes’ (see Grape sb. 5). 

1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 313/1 The grapy heels are a dis- 
grace to the stable in which they are found. 

4 . Comb., as grapy^blue adj. 

2823 J. Ncal Bro. Jonathan III. 313 The stupid little 
half open eyes were of that strange, dull, grapy blue colour, 
common to beast or baby. ' 

Gras(e, obs. form of Grace, Grass, Graze. 

. Grasett, variant of Grazet(t. 

+ Grash, sb. Ohs. rare—K [t the vb. Cf. 

Crash s^.’^i"] A bout or attack. 

a 2620 Babincton Comf, Notes Num. xxxi. Wks. (i 6 i 5 i 
11. 181 Miserable man whom a little Flea can vex, whom 
one grash of an Ague can pluck downe. 

t Grash, V. Obs. [OnomatopcEic. Cf. Gnash v., 
Crash v. 3.] trans. and intr. *= Gnash ri. 

1563 Mirr. Mag., Collinghourtie xviii. Here 'Tyraunt 
Rychard played the eager Hog, His gr.Tshyng luskes my 
tender grystels shore; His bloudhound Lovell playd the 
ravenyng Dog. 2570 T. Preston Lament.fr. Rome ^c. in 
Collier Old Ball. (Percy Soc.) 71 Poll nose, rube eye 
the teth, drawe mouth awry’C. 2377 Kendall Trifn 7 
chillyng cold, no scaldyng heate, No grashyng 
monsters greate. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 120 ine 
Serpent seeing her aduersa^ liftclh her necke aboue the 
ground, and gra-sheth at the Hart with her teeth. 
Grashop, variant of Gbassuop, Obs. 

Grasier, -or, obs. forms of Grazier. 

. Grasle, variant of Grassil, Sc. Obs. 

Grasoxme, variant of GEUsuir, Ohs. 

2640 Bk. War Committee Covenanters 16 M)’ I..ady Ken- 
mure’s dewties, grasounes and ulhcrs. . 

Grasp (grasp), 4(5. Also 6-7 graspo. [f, thevb.J 
1 . That which is fitted to grasp or cliKch, or to 
be grasped or clutched; the fluke of an anchor, 
a handle. Now only Naut. the handle of an oar. 

1561 Epcn Arie Nauig, A ilj b, The Thirreni foundc tlic 
vse of the anker of one graspc or flookc. 2600 SuKrtk-T 
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Cowiirie Farme ii. Ixxi. 421 Two booids..in the midst., 
made fast to a little sticke or woodden pin in manner of 
a graspe, by which one may handle them. 1883 in Clark 
Russell Sailors* Lang. 

2 . The action of grasping; a gripping or fast 
hold ; the grip of the hand ; f an embrace. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. iv. ii, 13 Beshrew the witch ! with 
venomous wights she stayes . . but flies the graspes of loue. 
x6po Dryden Don Sebastian ni. (1692) 46 This hand and 
this [sword] have-been' acquainted well; It shou’d have 
come before into my grasp, To kill the Ravisher. 175a 
Young Brothers iv. i. Wks. 1757 IL 272 Stubborn is the 
grasp of dying men. xBoo Southey Thalaha ni. xxxu, From 
his [a bird’s] relaxing grasp a Locust fell. x8ss Tennyson 
Maud I. xiii. ii, I long’d . . To give him the grasp of fellow- 
ship. X855 Bain Senses Int. 11. i. § 7 (1864) 85 The grasp of 
the hand is the result of an extensive muscular endowment. 
x 834 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat fy Nose II. 206 His power 
of grasp with the left hand was. .less than normal. 

transf. 1869 Boutell Arms ^ Arm. i. 5 The shaft with 
the arrow-head within its grasp was bound round with 
bands. 

f b. Jig. with, allusion to wrestling. To come 
to {th(^ gi'cisp \ to come to close quarters. Obs, 
^1583 Burleigh Adv, to EHz. xaHarl. Misc. (1811) VII. 
62 As King of Spain, without the Low Countries he may 
trouble our skirts of Ireland, but never come to grasp with 
you. X589 Pappe 10. Hatchet (1844) 17, I would it were 
come to the grasp, we would show them an Irish tricke. 
1590 Nashe PasguiCs Apol. i. B iv b, I looke for scho- 
lasticall graspes, and aunswers to so graue and weightie 
arguments. 

c. Within {pne^s) grasp : close enough to admit 
of being grasped. Similarly Ready to onds grasp. 
Beyond onds grasp : out of one*s reach. Chiefly Jig. 
^ a X674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vuu § 84 They looked upon 
it [York] as their own, and had it even within their grasp, 
1803 J. Bristed Tour Highlands I. 296 No inducement 
could prevail upon me to trust myself within the grasp 
of this amorous Bacchante. x83t De Quincey P/ttr Wks. 
(1890] V. 15 Had volume the second of that same folio with 
which he [Dr. Johnson] floored Osborne happened to lie 
ready to the prostrate man’s grasp, nobody can suppose [etc.]. 
X871 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) IV. xvii, 27 He was re- 
storing lands most of which were quite beyond his grasp. 

3. fig. a. Firm hold or control ; possession, 
mastery. 

x6o5 Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. 36, I would not be the Vilaine 
that thou thinkS’t, For the whole Space that’s in the Tyrants 
Graspe. 1634 Milton Comus 357 Within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat. 1699 Pom fret Love 
Triumph, over Reason 53 I’ll not see my charge . . Into the 
grasp of any ruin run. x8xx W, R. Spencer 33 

In the grasp of death. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 619 
He was in the grasp of one who never forgave, a X852 
Webster Wks. (1877) IV. X33 To rescue liberty from the 
grasp of executive power. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom, Emp, 
xiv. (ed. 5) 225 Albert I tried m vain to wrest the tolls of 
the Rhine from the grasp of the Rhenish electors. 

b. Intellectual hold ; esp. comprehensive mastery 
of the whole of a subject j hence, mental compre- 
hensiveness. 

X683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I, 474 The Prince and 
Pensioner, who alone had so full a Grasp of the Business 
in Holland, as to [etc.]. 17x3 Berkeley Guardian No. 70 
T* 7 It is too big for the grasp of a human imellect. 18x7 
Chalsiers Astron. Disc. i. (1852) 39 Though His mind 
takes into its comprehensive grasp, immensity and all its 
wonders. X830 Coleridge Table-t, xi May, Those enor- 
mously prolix harangues are a proof of weakness in the 
higher intellectual grasp. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry 
i. 13 Gaining a thorough grasp of his art. 1875 E, White 
Life in Christ i, i. (1878) 7 In health the mind is strong, in 
sickness it loses its energy and grasp. X878 R. W, Dale Lect. 
Preach, i. (ed. 2) 15 We think we have a grasp of new 
truth. x8^ M. Creighton in Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 144 
No historian has ever had so large a grasp as Ranke of the 
fundamental principles of history. X889 Kuskin Prxterita 
111. 19 A succession of men of immense mental grasp. 

1 4. Twilight. [? Another word j cf. Gkisping, 
Gropsing.] 

x6so UssHER Annals Age vi. (1658) 296 And then, re- 
movipg his Camp without any noise, in the grasp of the 
evening, encamped upon the bank of the River Nile. 

5. Comb . : grasp-liold, hold for the grasp. 
xBsx Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <5- Eng. I. 619 Some branch 
which might furnish grasphold for his hands. 

Grasp (grasp), V. Forms : 4 graasp, (5 craspe, 
grapse), 4-7 graspe, 4 - grasp. [ME. graspen^ 
metathesis digrapsen, perh. repr. OE. *gr-Jepsan\’-- 
OTeut. type *graipts6n, f. *graip- Grope v. Cf. 
LG., EFris. grapsen to grasp, snatch, graps p. grasp. 

With the rare form craspe (sense 1), perhaps a distinct word, 
cf. ON, Ar<r/5a, ‘to paw or scratch with the feet’ (Vigf.).] 

+ 1. To make clutches with the hand. Often 
used as synonymous with Grope. Often with 
ajter^ to, towards, upon, with. Obs. exc. as in b. 

X38* WvcLiF Deut. xxviii. 29 Thou shalt graasp [1388 
grope] in mydday, as is woned a blynd man to graasp in 
derknissis. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xx. (1495) 
237 The blynde puttyth forth the honde all abowte gropyng 
and grasp^ge. 1415 Hoccleve To Sir % Oldcastle 347 
O ! wher-to graspen yee so fer, and grope After swich 
thyng. ax4zo — De Reg. Princ. 213 pou graspist [v. r. 
grapsest] hecr S: l>ere, as dop be blynde. c X440 Bone Flor. 
678 Owt of ther sadyls they felle besyde, And graspyd 
to odur gere. cx4So Merlin 649 Than he began to craspe 
after his arme, for to take from hym his swerde out of his 
honde. 1593 Shaks. 2 Henl VI, iii. ii- 172, His hands 
abroad display’d as one that graspt And tugg’d for Life, 
and was by strength subdude. X814 Sorceress i. in, Why 
do you shake and grasp upon me so? 1828 Scott M. 
Perth ii. His irritated opponent .. grasped towards his own 
side, as if seeking a sword or dagger. 


Jig, X742 Young JV/. T/r. vii.2042 This, this istbinkingfree, 
a thought that grasps Beyond a grain, and looks beyond an 
hour. 

b. To grasp at*, to make a clutch at, to try to 
seize. Chiefly with immaterial obj. or fig. Also, 
To accept with avidity (an offer, etc.). 

X677 [see Grasping vbl. j^.]. a X698 Temple Ess. Constit. 
d- Int. Empire Wks. 1731 I. 87 No Alonarchy having ever 
grasped at so great an Empire there. xyiB Prior Solomon 
1. 741 Alas ! we grasp at Clouds, and beat the Air, Vexing 
that spirit we intend to clear. X7ss J. McLaurin Serm. tf- 
Ess. 25 Covetousness often loses what it has by grasping at 
more. 1781 CowpER Progr. Error zz Like quicksilver, the 
rhetoric they display, Shines as it runs, but, grasped at, 
slips away. x8^o Thirlwall Greece VII. Iviii, 267 Teutames 
grasped at their offers, X849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
252 There was little doubt that.. by grasping at too much, 
the government would lose all. 1850 W. Irving Goldsm. iii. 
54, 1 readily grasped at his proposal. 1859 Tennyson 
1 573 Geraint . . grasping at his sword. x868 Helps Kealmah 
xvi. (i86q) 441 Recovering himself he grasped at the balcony. 
X898 J. Cairo Univ. Addr:g Grasping at a premature and 
false simplicity. 

transf. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ii, Old Yew, which 
graspest at the stones That name the under-lying dead. 

f c. To make the motion of embracing or en- 
circling something with the arms; to grapple 

a X586 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1590) 269 Nisus grasping with 
Amphialus, was with a short dagger slaine. Ibid. 293 b, 
Argalus .. ranne In to^raspe with him, and so [they] closed 
together. x6x3-x6 W. Browne Brit. Past, ii. i, Some vil- 
laine’s outrage.. Might graspe with her. 1647 W. Browne 
tr. Gombi^ille's Polexander 111, 136, I cannot conceive 
through what urgency so many unfortunate people should 
be compeli’d hither to graspe with death. 171^ H. Brookk 
Fool 0/ Quality {iZo^ IV. 157 She now grasped about his 
neck, half-smothering him with the repetition of her kisses 
and caresses. 

2, trans. To clutch at ; to seize greedily. 

1642 Denham Cooper's H. 18 Kings, by grasping more 
than they can bold. First made their Subjects, by oppression, 
bold. 1656-9 B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age (ed. 2) 9c He 
who grasps much, holds little. 

Proverb. 1855 H. G. Bohn Colt. Eng. Prov. 99 Grasp no 
more than thy hand will hold.^ Ibid. 365 Grasp all, lose all. 

ahsol. 4x700 DryoenG-)* Like a miser ’midst his store, 
Who grasps and grasps ’till he can hold no more. 1844 
Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixii. 147 He was. .willing to let his 
friends grasp and enjoy as they were able- 

3. To seize and hold firmly with the hand. To 
grasp the nettle*. Jig. to attack a difficulty boldly. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1590) 199 b,- O foolc that I am, 
that thought I couldegraspe water and binde the winde. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. k'/, v. L 07 Ihy Hand is made to graspe 
a Palmers staffe, x6oa Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. in. 
^Vks. 1856 1 . 126 She graspt my hand, And kissing it, spake 
thus.^ 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 83 Curroon 
(longing to graspe the Diadem) commands [him] to begin the 
fight. X687 A. Lovell Thevenot's Trav, u X24 A fruit like 
Oranges, but so big, that one cannot grasp them with both 
hands. 1708 E. Smith Phsedra. fy Hipp. 11. (1709) 20 Now 
he devours her with his eager Eyes, Now grasps her Hands. 
X78S CowFER Gilpin 91 He grasp’d the m.'ine with both 
his hands, And eke with all his might. x8i6 J. Smith Pano. 
rama Sci. <5- Art II, 286 If two. .silver spoons, be grasped 
one in each hand [eta]. x$6o Tyndall Gtac, i. iii. 29 He 
.stretched forth his right hand, which I grasped firmly in 
mine. 1884 Sir S. St. Hayii Introd. 10 It w.as hoped 
. .that, grasping the nettle with resolution, be might suffer 
no evil results. 

b. Jig, or in immaterial sense. (See also 6.) 

x6o* Marston Antonio's Rev, iii. i. Wks. 1856 I. 106 
Gra.spe the siernc bended front Of frowning vengeance with 
unpaized clutch, x6iz-i6 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. i, She 
[Hagar] chose (apart) to graspe one death, alone, Rather 
than by her babe a million. 178* Cowper Retirement 756 
We., grasp seeming happiness, and find it pain. X833 L 
Taylor Fanat. vi. 204 The anguish that grasps the heart of 
his judge ! X87S JowETT/’/tfr<;(ed. 2) IV. 86 Like wrestlers, 
let us approach and grasp this new argument. 1878 R. W. 
Dale Lect. Preach, vi. (ed. 2) 167 Grasp your thoughts 
firmly and let your sentences take their chance. 

+ 4. To clasp in the arms, embrace; also with 
in. To grasp up (transf.) : to hem in. Obs. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. iii. iii. 168 A fashionable Hoste, 
That slightly shakes his parting Guest by th’ hand ; And 
with his armes out-stretcht, as he would flye, Graspes in the 
commer. 1657 W, Dillingham Comm, Sir F. Fere Ep. 
Rdr., With three times that number be had grasped up the 
Prince and his men against the sea-shore. X684 ?Drydcn 
in Miscell. 1.204 The City Dame., to her Country-house 
retires, Where sne may bribe, then grasp some brawny 
clown. Or her appointed Gallant come To feed her loose 
desires. X766 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1809)^ IV. 142 
Seating her fondly on his knee, and grasping her to his bosom. 
6. To hold firmly as with the fingers ; to grip. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 261 It sometimes hap- 
pens that the object is too large for the [elephant’s] trunk to 
grasp. X799 Med. Jml. 11.246 The fimbriae- .are gradually 
expanding tliemselves, so as to grasp and completely encase 
the ovaria. X85X Carpenter Man. Pkys. (ed. 2)_ 5x3 The 
operation of grasping and swallowing the food..is-accom- 
plished through the agency of the Nervous system. xSyx 
13. Stewart Heat § 83 The tire is pul on hot. .on its con- 
traction in cooling, it grasps the wheel with great force. 

6 . To lay hold of with the mind; to become 
completely cognizant of or acquainted with ; to 
comprehend. 

x68o H. More Apocal. Apoe. 3 The Eternal lehovah, 
who graspeth all past, present, and to come m the eternity 
of His Wisdom and Power, xyao Waterland^/^vW Serm. 

85 In one comprehensive View grasping the whole System. 

178X V. Knox Liberal ,Educ. xi. 108 The memory will 
grasp and retain all that is suflScient for the purposes of 
valuable improvement. 1835 L Taylor Spir, Despot. 111. 

94 The one party did not grasp the immortal desiinies of 


the other. XB37-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic vii. (i860) 1 . 120 
Conception, .expresses the act of comprehending or grasping 
up into unity the various qualities by which an object is 
characterised. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 367 Philo- 
sophers only are able to grasp the eternal and unchangeable. 
x88i Besant & Rice Chapi. of Fleet i. viii. (1883) 62 Kitty 
only imperfectly grasped the rudiments of the science. 
Hence Grasped ppl. a. Also grasped-at. 

18x4 Apostate iii. iii, With grasped dagger and blanch’d 
quiv’ring lip. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 829 A much-desired . 
and eagerly grasped-at excuse. 

Graspable (gra’spab’i), a. [f. Grasp v. + 
-ABLE.] That .may be grasped. 

x8x8 Keats Endym. n. 673 His every sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure ; 'bovehis head Flew a delight, half 
graspable. x868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. 1. 1275 While life 
was graspable and gainable. 2887 E. Gurney Teriium 
Quid ll. 60 Short and graspable pieces of musical com- 
bination. 

Grasp-all. nonce’wd. [obj. comb. f. Grasp z/.] 
One who clutches at everything, a greedy person. 

x8o2 Mrs. Jane West Infidel Father I. 256 The latter 
have long possessed a prescriptive right to the titles of epi- 
cures and graspalls. 

Grasper (gra-spsj). [f. Geasp v. + -eri.] 

+ 1. A grappling-iron. Obs. (Cf Grasple.) 

ISS3 Brende Q.^ Curtins iv. 40 The bandes and graspers 
wherwith y» galales were fastened together. 

2. One who grasps {af) ; a grasping person. 
x6ox Q. Eliz, Sp. to last Part. 2, I neuer was any 
greedy scraping grasper. 1632 Sherwood, A grasper, 
.SriPPeur. 1736 Ainsworth Eng.'Lat. Diet. s.v., Agrasper 
at, gui aliguid captat. 2755 Johnson, Grasper, one that 
gra.sps, seizes, or catches at. 2851 Mavhew Lond. Labour 
{i86x) II. 233 When it is not followed by a like diminution 
in the selling price of the article, and the wages of which the 
men are mulct go to increase the profits of the capitalist, 
the employer alone is benefited, and is then known as a 
* grasper 2895 R. Blatchford Merrie Eng. xv. 116 The 
great bulk of our graspers and grubbers value money for 
what it will bring. 

Graspeys, variant of Grapeys, Obs. 
Grasping (gra-spig), vbl. sb. [f. Gbasp v. + 
-iNGi.] The action of the vb. Geasp. 

XS46 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 80 Gredy graspyng gat it. 
2647 Sanderson Sertn. II. 215 Ambitious spirits, who, for 
the grasping of a vast and unjust power, .have [etc.]. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 239 The grasping of the militia 
of the kingdom into their own hands .. was .. desired the 
Summer before. 2677 Gilpin Demonol, (1867) 408 They 
lick themselves whole by an overforward grasping at such 
passages of Scripture. 184X Emerson Lect,, Man Reformer 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 247 Let the amelioration in our laws of 
property proceed from the concession of the rich, not from 
the grasping of the poor. 2864 Burton Scot, Abr. I. ii. 99 
The history of almost every man’s rise in the world consists 
of a succession of graspings and holdings. 

ttttrib, 2876 Clinical Soc. IX. 246 The band had regained 
ordinary grasping power, 

Graspingf (gra-spig), ppl. a. [-ISO®.] 

1. That grasps, in senses of the vb. ; tenacious. 

1577 Kendall Flmvers Epigr. 93 b, And lastly deme thy 

fetbered bedde, alwaies thy graspyng graue. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. L i. 20 It forst him slacke His grasping hold. 18x6 
Shelley Alastor Nought but knarled roots of ancient 
pines Branchless and blasted, clenched with grasping roots 
The unwilling soil. 2883 G, Allen In Knmvtedge 20 July 
34 The big grasping claws.. in a crab. 

2. Jig. Eager for gain, greedy, avaricious, 

2748 RicjiardsoN Clarissa 1 . 226 The less, surely, ought 
I to give into these grasping views of my brother. 2772 
Burke Sp. Middlesex Election Wks. X. 65 This is.. a 
difficult thing to the corrupt, grasping and ambitious part 
of human nature. 2813 Scott Rokeby iv. xxvhi, IMy 
wealth, on which a kinsman nigh Already casts a grasping 
eye. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 555 He was 
generally thought interested and grasping. 

Hence Qra’spin^ly adv., Ora'spingxiess. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa I. 224 To take all that good- 
nature, or indulgence. .confers shews. .a graspingness that 
is unworthy of that indulgence. 2832 Lyttok Eug. Aram 
I. vii. To be more graspingly selfish. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4- 
Dogtna (2876) 202 Faults of self-assertion, graspinMess, and 
violence. 2885 C. I-owe Bismarck II. 357 The rope had 
proved himself to be graspingly unwise. 2890 Eng. Illustr. 
Mag, Dea 209 Hard were their backs as anvils of steel, and 
graspingly arched nipper-armed claws before them. 


i* Gra^’Splei ib. [variant of GiIapple sb. : cf. 
next.] = Grapple I. 

1553 Brende Q. Curtius iv. 40 b, They deuised longe 
rafters to the W’hich they fastened grasples of Iron and great 
Iiokes. Ibid. 41 The grasples \ed. 2570, fol. 60 b, grasplers] 
letten downe (which be called corui) toke violently away 
manv of the souldiers that were within the shyppes. 

i* 6xa>'Sple9 Obs. [variant of Grapple v., 
influenced by association ■with Grasp vi\ trans. 
and inir. = Grapple v. 4 and 8 a. 

2553 Brende( 7 . Curtiusiw. 41b, The cynquereme graspcied 
with her. 2555 Eden Decades 188 Suche as can not grasple 
or take holde of any thyngc. 

Hence fGraspler*=GRAPPLER a. 

*SS3 [see Grasple j^.]. . _ 

Graspless (gra'sples), a. [f. Grasp +^ESS.] 
a. Without grasp or grip ; loose, relaxed, b. Not 
admitting of a grasp, i. e- of being grasped. 

2704 Coleridge On Friend Who Died of Fei>er 
my graspless hand Drop Friendship’s pearls like 

hour-glass sand. 2849 Tail's Mag. fN\. 348/z Where 
Past and Future wholly are submerged In one vast, ^sp- 
less, Present infinite. 2B86 Blacksv. Mag. CXL. 25? In its 
graiplcss hold her hand Felt that the sceptre shivered. 
2894 Hall Caine Manxman vi. x. 390 It fell from his 
grasplcss fingers to the floor. 
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Grass (grds), Forms: a, i grses, (//. 
erasu), 3-5 3-6 gras, (3 grace, graes, 4 

grece, grees), 4 gris(e, 4, 6 gri8s(e, 4-6 gres8(e, 
4-7 grasse, (5 graas, grase, graz), 6- grass. 

I gffirs, gers, subsequently Sc. and north, dial. 
4, 6-9 gers(e, 4-6 gyrs(s, 5-6 gyrse, 5, 9 girss, 
6, 9 gerss, 6-9 girs(e. [Com. Teut. : OE. grtcs^ 
gxrs str. neut. *= OFris. ^es, ^rs, OS. ^as (MDu. 
^raSf gars, gers, mod.Du. gras), OHG. (MHG., 
mod.Ger.), ON. (Sw. gras, T>7i.grais),Go\!a.gras 
OTeut. *graso^, f. OTeut, root ^gra '- : grO- (whence 
MHG. gintose young plants j also Green a.. 
Grow t;.):— OAryan ^ghrn- to grow, whence L. 
grdmen grass.] 

1 . Herbage in general, the blades or leaves and 
stalks of which are eaten by horses, .cattle, sheep, 
etc. Also, in a narrower sense, restricted to the 
smaller non-cereal Graininex (see 3), and plants 
resembling these in general appearance. In early 
use often//., but now only collect, sing. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 864 Femtvi, graes. c 897 K. .Alfred 
Gregory's Past, xxiii. 173 Sua suamane^ra cynna wyrta & 
grasu beoS jerad. c looo Andreas 38 (Gr.) Hie big « gars 
for meteleaste ineSe ;^edrehte. cxzoo Ormin 15467 Swa 
fele kinne wasstmess Oflf gresess, & off tres. ctaos Lay. 
3905 heo frete bet com & hat graes. c 1250 Geiu Ex. 
3049 Trees it for-brac, and gres, and corn, a 1300 Cursor 
M. iizoq (GQtt.) He . . iiued irid rotis and ivid grise ICo/i. 
gress]. 4:1340 Ibid. 4563 (Trin.) Floures & greses [oilur 
texts gress(e] herynne I fond, c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 
388 Lilyes & grasse hat growen in be felde, 1393 Langl. 
P. Pt. C. XVI. 244 Eestes by gras & by greyn and by grene 
rotes, e 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. xiii. 1 1 Sum steddys growys 
sa habowndanly Of Gyrs, h^t [etc.]. 1447 Eokenham 

Seyntys (Roxb.) 296 Whan a flode rysyth up heye Gres goth 
undyr. 1484 Caxtom Fables of /Esop v. i, Ofa mule whiche 
ete grasse in a medowe nyghe to a grete forest. 1504 
Plutnpton Corr. (Camden) 187 She hath no presse to hir 
cattell. 1513 Douglas PEncis lu. iv. 25 Trippis eik of gait, 
but ony ketpar^ In the rank gersis pasturing on raw. 1549 
Comph Scot. VI. 37, 1 past to the greene hoilsum feildls.-to 
resaue the sueit fragrant smel ^of tendir gyrssis. 1597 
Middleton Wisdom Solomon xvi. 25 Is grass man's meat ‘i 
no, it is cattle’s food. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. t. I, 
Her treading would not bend a blade of grasse! 3755 
McLaurin Serm, 4 The least pile of grass 

IS an effect of infinite power. 1774 Goldsm. IVaf. ^ist, 
(tf^6) 11. 315 Qtiadrupedes, that feed upon grass. 1817 
CoLsniDCE Sibyll. Leaves (1862) ii? The grass was fine, 
the sun was bright. 1837 Emerson Addr,, Amer, Schol, 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 179 The human body can be nourished 
on any food, though it were boiled grass and the broth 
of shoes. 1883 Gd. Words 3 His foot caught in a tuft of 
grass. 1894 Crockett Eatders xviU. 165 There’s a handfu* 
o’ girse to brew matr milk. 

*S3S CovERDALE Is. xl. 6 All flesh is grasse [sa taler 
versions'^ Wyctif hei], ,1858 Hau^horne Fr. 4 //. frnls. 
II. xa Without running into the high grass oflatent mean- 
ings and obscure allusions. 

b. Proverbs. 

e 1440 Capgrave Life St. KaiU. ii. 253 The gray hors, 
whyl his gras growyth, May stcrue for hunger, hus seyth he 
prouerbe. rxS3o R. Hilles Common-Pl. Bh. (1858) 140 
Whyle the grasse growyth the hors stervyth. 1B69 Hazlitt 
Eng, Prov. 4 Phrases 467 Where the Turk's horse once 
treads, the grass never grows. 

c. In figurative phrases. To cut one's ozun grass: 
to earn one’s own living (slang). To cut the grass 
fro?n under a person's feet ; to foil, thwart, trip him 
up. f To give grass (a rendering of L. dareherbam) ; 
to yield, to surrender. To let nogj'ass grorv (or the 
grass does not grow) under one's feet (or t ot one's 
heel, beneath one's heels): giving the idea of moving 
or acting briskly, making the most of one\s time. 
'I* To pluck the grass to knoiv where the wind sits : 
to interpret the signs of the times. 

a tSSi^OMLPoyster P. in, lit. (Arb.) 48 There hath grown 
no grasse on my heele since 1 went hence. 1588 Greene 
Pandosio (1843) 13 Willing that the grasse should not be 
cut from under his feete. 2597-S Hall Sat., Defiance to 
Enure 105 Needs me give grasse unto the conquerers. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 210 The hare . . leaps away 
aqain, and letteth no grass grow under his feet. <7x670 
Hacket Abp. Willian/s is. (1692) 16 No Man could pluck 
the Grass better, to know where the Wind sat ; no Man 
could spie sooner from whence a Mischief did rise. 1^2 
Marvell Feh. Transp. i. 27S You are all this while cutting 
the grass under his feet. 1828 Scott fml. 29 Mar., 1 have 
let no grass ^ow beneath my ■ heels this bout. 1853 
Macaulay /fist. Eng. xvi. HI. 619 The King answered 
that he had not come to Ireland to let thegrass grow under 
his feel. i853 Morning Star 8 June, It is the habit of 
costermongers and that class of people to make their chil- 
dren useful — to make them ‘cut their own grass*. 1877 
5 Yrs.' Penal Serf. iii. 242 ‘ Cut her own grass ! . . ivhat is 
that?’ ,. ‘Why, punnde her own chump— earn her own 
living.’ 1884 Edna' Lyall We Tivo v, [He] was not a man 
who ever let the grass grow under his feet. 

d. slang. Green vegetables. 

2867 in S.ilYTil SaihPs JYord-bk. 547. 

2 . A kind of grass ; one of the various species of 
plants spoken of collectively as grass. 

fa. A small herbaceous plant, a (medicinal) 
herb. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) ion Vor jpen hat beh enuenlmcd, 
horn graces of h® londe Idronke hii bep iclansed sone horn 
codes sonde. 13*0-30 Ch. in Rjtson Metr. Rom. 111. 
316 Go .. And geder p.arvink and ive. Cresses that ben of 
main. 0340 Cursor M. 8453 (Fairf.) pe kinde of hingis 
Icred he bap of tree and grissis felt \jCott. he kind o thiogcs 


lerd he, Bath o ires, and ^ess fele]. 13. . Minor Poems fr. 
Vemon btS. <E. E. T. S.) Macer he strenghc of 

grases telles, Bohe of crop and Rote. cs^7$ Sd Le^. 
Saints, Symon 4 fudas 24 And of he cure, thru pt wrocht is 
But ony medycj’ne ore gris [L. vtcdicamentis ant herbii[. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 145 Euery gras that groweth vp 
on roote she shal eek knowe. c 1400 Rowland 4 Otuct 
993 To hym commes h^t lady clere Sc. greses broghte h^^t 
fre, h^it godd sett in his awenn herbere. c X440 Boctns {Laud 
MS. 559 If. 4 b), Many a grasse and many a tree. 1587 
MASCALL(7fl7A Cattle, Horses {1627) Index, 'rhe fiue grasses 
that drawn wound. (jcuiu.s Cfaristi, Madder, Buglosse fete.]. 
fg. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xv. 23 Grace is a gras ther-fore 
to don hem eft growe. 

b. One of the non-cereal Graminere, or any 
species of other orders resembling these in general 
appearance. Often preceded by a defining word, 
with which it forms the designation of some par- 
ticular species; as blue-, bunch-, dog-, St.John's, 
saw-, silk-, spear- (etc.) gi‘ass, for which see those 
words. Grass of the Andes X o.viotii-grn%%,Arrhe 7 ta- 
themm avenaceum. Grass of Parnassus (also 
Parnassus grass) : a name iox Parnassia palttsiris. 

^ Turner speaks of the ‘right * or * true * grass, intending to 
indicate one particular species of plant as properly entitled 
to the name ; but his notions seem to have been vague. 
He regarded the * true 'grass as identical with ‘ great grass’. 

iS<^8 Turner Names of Herbes 41 Gramen is called . . in 
enghsh great grass. 1562 — Herbal, ii. 13 The roote of the 
right Grasse brused andlayde to byndeih woundes together 
an closeth them vppe. 1578 Lyte Dodoetts iv. li. 509 Of 
the grasse of Parnasus .. This herbe groweth in moyst 
places. 1597 Gerarde Herbal it. ccxciv. 692 Parnassus 
Grasse, or white Liuenvoorl. 2854 S. Thomson Wild FI. 
HI. (ed. 4) 230 One of the handsomest of our moss plants, 
the Pamassia palusiris, or grass of Parnassus. 

c. In agricultural use: Any of the species of 
plants grown for pasture, or for conversion into hay. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 153 Grasses, the usual name for any 
Herbage sown for Cattfi^ especially if perennial. x886 C. 
Scott Sheep-Farming 25 This should be more particularly 
attended to on rotation -grasses, where rye-grass forms very 
often a large proportion of the herbage. 

d. Hot. Any plant belonging to the order. Gra- 
viincee (Graminacex), which includes most of the 
plants called ‘ grass* in the narrower popular sense 
(see i) together with the cereals (barley, oats, rye, 
wheat, etc.), the reeds, bamboos, etc. 

x6sx CoTGH. 5. V. AiguilUtUs AipeilUttes fartnes, the 
hearbe, or grasse, called Ladles laces, white Cameleon 
grasse, painted, or furrowed gras-se. 1672 Grew Anat. 
Plants, Idea Philos. Hist. § 11 Amongst the .several Sorts 
of Grass, there are some which match all those of Com; 
which is but a greater kind of Grass. 3959 B. Stjlungfl. 
Observ. Grasses Mtsc. Tracts (1762) 365 By grasses are 
meant all those plants, which have a round, jointed and 
hollow stem. ^ 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I, 130 
Thejgreat solicitude of nature for the preservation of grasses 
is evident from this ; that the more the leavesare consumed, 
the more the roots increase. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 
11. 379 Tabanus .. Inhabit Europe, in meadows, 

the larva destroying the roots of grasses. 2869 Ruskin 
Q. of Air § 79 The grasses are essentially a clothing for 
healthy and pure ground. 1887 Chamb. frul. IV. ^83 Oil 
or otto of geranium. .is produced in India. .by distillation 
of andropogon grasses with water. 

3 . An individual plant of grass f or corn ; a blade 
or spire of grass. Now only in pi., and somewhat 
rare. 

v^,. E. E A Hit. P. A. 3t Vch gresse mot grow of grayner 
dede. c 1350 Will. Paleme 27 pat lilel child listely lorked 
out of his caue . . to gadere of pc grases hat grene were 
fayre, c 1384 Chaucer H.Favte iii. 263 (Pepys MS.) They 
wer sett as thikk as owches Full of the fynest stones faire . . 
As grosses growen in a mede. ri44o y<i(r<7f>’r Jt'>f/(E.E.T.S.) 
214 AUe levis of treen, euery gresse on erthe, euery dri^pe of 1 
watyr in he se & land, c 1460 Towneley AJyst. i. 238 (^resys | 
and oihere small floures. 1523 Fit2HErb.^7<j6. §20 Demolde 
groweth vp streygbt lyke an hye grasse. «i533 Frith I 
IPks. (1573) 75 If euery grasse of the ground were a man as 
holy as euer was Paule or Peter. 1577 Kendall Flowers 
of Epigr. 12 b, In midst of all, thy sconse is balde: there 
allies are to see: Wherein not hall a grasse doth growe so 
bald, and bare they be. x66a J. Davies tr. Mandetslo's 
Trav. XI In the Country all about this City, there is not so 
much as a grasse to be seen. 1848 Dickens Domhey i, 
Strange grasses were sometimes perceived in her hair, 1850 
Tennyson /« ATem, xxi, I take the grasses of the grave, And 
make (hem pipes whereon to blow. 

f 4 . The blade stage of growth, in phr. in the 
grass (lit. and fig.) ; com in the blade. Ohs. 

• cpso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark iv. 28 ForSon eor^o wmstmxaS 
aeriAt gers (ciooo.<4^x. <7<»s/.ga:rs],a;fter3on6one3orn, soSSa 
full hwiBiein chcr. xi\ii Aycnb.zZ corn, .is uerst ass ine 
gerse, efterward ine yerc. 1579 Tomson C<x/e/m’j Serm, 
Tim. 432/x Our frith is yet in the grasse, 1589 Greene 
Orpharion Wks. (Grosart)Xn. 34 Fancy long helde in the 
grasse, seldom prooues a timelj’' Haruest. 16x3 [see Grain 
sb.^ ib). 1733 J. Tull Horse-Hoing Husbandry 71 note 2 
Wheat falls sometimes whilst ’(is in Grass, and before it 
comes into Ear. 

b. Gardening. Applied to the young shoots of 
the onion. 

1885 Sutton Cult. Vegef. 4 FL 8x The Onion makes a 
weak grass that cannot well push through earth that is 
caked over it. 

6. Pasture; the condition of an animal at pasture. 

In phrases (to be, run) at grass, (o go, put, send, 
turn (out) to grass. 

1471 Sir j. Paston in P. Z^tt. Ko. 670 III. 7 That 
Pheiypp Loveday put the othyr horse to gresse iber. 1523 
FiTziir-RB. Htish. § 85 It wyl leaste appere, whan he [the 
horse) is at grasse. 1593 SfiAKs. 2 Hen. VI, iv. li. 75 In 


Cheapside shall my Palfrey go to grasse. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 313 Let him rest, or run at grasse for 
a week or more. x6ri Beaum. & VL. Kni.Bum. Pestle iv. 
V, The sturdy steed now goes to grass, and up they hang 
his saddle. 1650 R. Cell Semi. 8 Aug, 21 Nebuchadnetrar 
was put to grasse. 1662 J. Davies tr. OUariut Vcy. 
Ambass. 257 His Elephant, .being then at Grasse, it was so 
long ere they could bring him. 2674 tr. Mariiniere's Voy. 
N. Countries 77 Our'Guids unharnessed our Elks and 
turn’d them to Grass. 1675 Lend. Gaz. No. 9B8/4 Lost at 
Grass April 9., a bay Gelding. 1708 J. C. Comp. Collier 
(1845) 34 Turn them out in Summer lime to Grass. 1753 
j. Bartlet Genii. Farriciy i. 4 Horses, whose feet have 
been impair’d by quitters . . or any other accidents, are also 
best repaired at grass. 1855 Tennyson ^rc^7/&i39TheSquire 
had seen the colt at grass. 

b. fg. The phrases under 5 are applied to per- 
sons, -with the notion of being dismissed from one’s 
position or ‘rusticated’, or of going away for a 
holiday, being free from fi-xed engagements, elc. 

1589 Hay any Work 6 If his worship and the rest of the 
noble clergie Lords weare turned out to grasses, 2650 j. 
Taylor Wks. (Water P.) 11. iio/i Wiues might >'nable 
husbands turne to grasse. 1646 Unhappy Game Sc. 4 Eng. 
22 When the king hath got all, hell turne your brethren to 
grasse. 1673 Dryden Marr. d la Mode in. i, When I have 
been at grass in the summer, and am new come up [to town] 
again. 2700 Congreve tPay of World in. xviii, I'll turn 
my wife to grass. 2786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 78 r 6 
[Our three boys] were sent to an academy in Yorkshire, to 
grass, as my husband phrased it. 2794 Genii. Nag. Dec. 
1085 Soho, Jack ! .. very nigh being sent to grass, hey? 
xSor in Spirit Publ. fmls. (x8o2f "V. 361 Then no longer 
let mortals repine, If to grass sent from Oxon or Granla. 
X838 D. Jerrold A/en of Charac. II. xvii. 264, 1 think 1 can 
send you to grass somewhere in Essex. 2^7 A. Birrell 
Obiter Dicta Ser, rr. 64 He had long been an author at 
grass, and had no mind.. again to wear the collar. 

H Misused for Ghease sb. i b. 

c 2650 Carle off Carlile in Percy Folio III. 64 The gray 
hounds, .drew downe the' deere of grasse. 

6. Pasture sufficient for the animal or number of 
animals specified ; grazing. 

858 Charter of FEthelberht in O. E. Texts 43S, iiti oxnum 
gers. 2493 Mem. Ripcni (Surtees) III. 164 Pro j hors gresse 
in parva praia apiid Topelyf, 2X. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler 

Westmld. Dial. (1821) 14 Yee mun kna we tewk sum gerse 
for her. 2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 59 They have 
not only a bouse, but generally a cow’s grass to afford milk 
10 their families. 2880 in Daily Ntnvs 23 Dec. 3/x There is 
not as much as the grass of a goat. 

7 . Land on which grass is the permanent crop; 
pasture-land. Also, the condition of such land. 
Also + to lay to grass. 

^ 1609 Skene Reg, Ataj. 86 Moueablc escheit is, as be pastur- 
ing of catieli or beastes in the lands, or girse of Lords sun- 
drTe tymes. 2767 A. Young Farmer's Lett, to PtopUefy 
Half the lands of a farm, but more particularly ofa small or 
middling one, ouglit to be grass. 1793 Washington Lett 
Writ. 2891 XIL 400 Preparing the second Jot of the mile 
swamp for the purpose of laying it to grass. 2893 Westnt. 
Gas. 13 Nov. 6/2 At that time the whole of the land was 
under cultb'ation. Now the land had all gone down to what 
people called grass, but he called it weeds, 
b. with relerence to the hunting-field. 

x86i Whyte Melville /l//.*/. Harb. a8 ‘I’m going dov-nto 
the grass.* ‘ Grass! ' grunted the listener. ‘ Where be that f ^ 

‘ Well, I’m going to see what sport they have in the Shires. 
2867 Trollope Ckron. Barset J. xxiv, 204 A man stxy wel* 
known both in the City and over the grass in Northampton- 
shire. 

8. The yearly growth of grass ; hence, the season 
when the grass grows, spring and early summer. 
Eating its fifth grass : in its fifth year. 

1485 .yc. Acts fas. Ill (1814) Jl. 270/z It is tbochl ex- 
pedient, .that our souueran lord causs his Justice air^ to be 
naldin vniuersaly in al partis of his Realme, twys in pe 
anys on the girss, and anys on the Come. 2598 Sylvester 
Du Barias ri. i. iv. Hcindie-crafts 415 Whom seven-year^ 
old at the next grass he ghest. 2649 Davenant Lcme h 
Honour v. Dram. Wks. 1873 HI. 184 She writes a hundred 
and ten, sir, next grass. 1685 Lend. Gaz. No. 2061. 

Black hrown Gelding.. six years old last Grass. 1705 leia. 
No. 4120/3 Every Owner, .must send a Certific.ate from the 
Breeder that his Horse is really no more then 6 the Lrass 
before he Runs. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 312 
Good wedders, eating their fifth gi.ass, sold in the year 1793 
at eighteen shillings. 2826 Miss Mitford Ser. »• 

49 She is five years old this grass. 2859 G. Meredith A. 
Feverel xxiv. (1885) When did ye meet f— -last grass, 
M-asn'lii? 

9 . Thegrassy earth, grass-covered ground, tl® 

early i ' 


‘pou kest it on l>e gress, . , , 

he didd. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 245 In to gre.«we jou me 
agly^te. 137s Barbour Bruce 11.361 Tlie gress 
theblud all rede. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 45 Forth she 
prively. .All sofle walkend on the gras. 0x400 Gam^n^ 
A-noneas he u-as dede & under gras graue. 2773-83 Boo 
Ort. Fur. xxiii. 39 On the verdant gra.ss, Beneath the covct- 
ing trees, her limbs she throu-s- 2840 Dickens 
xvi, They were two men who were seated in easy •''U»do - 
upon the grass. 2877 ‘Rita ‘ Vivienne J . i, Th® grM'es a 
crimsoned with tulips ; every nook is sweet with odours 
sheltered violeLs. , Ay /a 

b. The earth’s surface above a mine. Also a? 
be at g-ass, to bring, come to grass. . 

2^6 Pryce Alin. Comub. 322 Grass or at Grass, 
n the surface of the earth. * Is Tom Trcviscas , d 
ground?* ‘No; he's at Gra.ss.* 2801 Hitchins fff' 
Trans. XCI. 160 One hundred and fifty-fix'C 
the surface, or, as the miners call it, from cnoss.. *“43 ' / 

Cycl. XXV. 32 The quantity [of mineralj brought to tn® 
face, or, as it is technically called, to grass. 2855 > 

288 Let us now w.ntch the men .ascending from the mm 
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after work. This is what they call ‘coming to grass*. 1890 
Goldfields Victoria 14 About 70 tons (of quartz] are now at 
grass awaiting cru.shing. 

c. slang. The ground. To go to grass : to come 
to the ground, be knocked down ; also (U.S.) to 
die; to be ruined ; in the imperative - ‘go and be 
hanged*. To send to grass', to fell to the ground, 
to knock down ; lit,o<viAJig, To hunt grass', be 
knocked do^vn. 

a z62S6e:aum. & Ft. Little Fr, Lawyerw, v. (1647)69 Away, 
good Sampson ; You go to grass else instantly. 1816 S^ort- 
A/a^. XLVIH. 181 Lancaster, .was. .much exhausted, 
and soon found his way on the grass. 1848 Durivage Stray 
Subjects 95 A gentleman . . declared that he might go to 
grass with his old canoe, for he didn’t think it would be 
much of a shower, anyhow. 187* Mark Twain Innoc. at 
Hotue ii. (18821 271 When j’ou get in with your left I hunt 
gra.ss every time. 1876 Hindley Cheaj yack zyj Elias W’as 
sent to grass to rise no more off il.^ 1894 Nation (N.Y.) 
18 Jan. 39/3 Several of the McKinleyites were sent to grass 
in the course of the debate. 1894 Astley 50 Years Life I. 
82, I naturally went to grass through having too much 
steam on to be able to pull up in time. 

10. Short for sparrow-grass, corrupt form of 
Asparagus. Now vulgar, ■ 

X7-|7 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xiv. 234 Boil some Grass tender, 
cut It small and lay it over the Eggs. 1764 Foote Mayor 
ofG,\\. Wks. 1799 I. i8t A hundred of grass from the Cor- 
poration of Garrat. a 1845 Hood Public Dinner 61 You 
then make a cut on Some Lamb big as mutton ; And ask 
for some grass too. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xx. Will you 
take any other vegetables? Grass? Peas? Summer Cabbage ? 
1898 Garden i May 318/z In warm localities established beds 
will be affording a welcome supply of serviceable ‘ grass 

11. Printing. Casual employment; jobbingwork. 

x 883 Daily News 16 July 7/1 Good jobbing hands wanted 

on grass. 1893 Ibid. 5 June 8/5 Reader (practical) . . wants 
Two or Three Days' or Nights’ Grass, or steady situation. 

12. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
grass-blade, -bud, -country, -fen, -field, -ground, 
-haulm, -holding, -holm, -land, -park, -patch, 
-path, -prairie, -road, -root, -seed, -shears, -slope, 
-spire, -stalk, -stem, -track, -walk', grass-like adj. 
b, objective or objective genitive, tcs grass-champer,' 
-eater, -farmer', grass-mowing (in quot. attrib.), 
-pickingvhX, sbs. C. \ns\xVim^T[\. 2 X,i}.sgrass-bowered, 
-carpeted, -clad, -covered, -cushioned, -embroidered, 
-fed, -grown, -muffled, -roofed, -woven adjs. d, 
parasynthetic, as grass-leaved adj. 

X83X Carlyle Sart. Res. in. viii, Through every •grass- 
blade. x8^ J. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 45 Larks, descend- 
ing to their *grasS'bowered homes. 1847 Emerson Poems 
(1857) Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, *Grass-buds 
and caterpillar-shrouds. 1889 Westcarth Austral. Pro£r. 
253 Pretty vistas of *grass-carpeted open forests. 1599 
Nashb Lenten Siujfe 25 All the foure footed rablement of 
herbagers and •grasse champers. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1 . II. 456 Midst sunny *grass-clad meads. X87S W. 
S. Hay^vard Love Agst. VVortd 10 A beautiful *gras,s- 
country. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 154 A •grass- 
covered ., region. i86x W. F. Collier Hist. Eng, Lit. 
400 The *grass-cushioned crags of Sandy-Knowe. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, Iv, Hee (SoUman] only 
swept the Grasse, They the *Grasse-Eaters. T. Til- 
ton Ckameleotis Dish s Odin’s coast With all its twenty- 
thousand bays And *gTass-embroidered water-ways.^ x8^ 
Times 10 Dec. 10/4 The grass land being occupied by 
•grass farmers. x638PENKETHMANw4r/<*rA, I iij b, A^grasse 
fed Ox x6f. 1865 Kingsley Hereto. I. Prel. 16 The rich 
•grass-fen. 1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 9 Joined by her 
male [she] to the *grass-field flies. X765 A. Dickson Treat, 
Agric, ix. (ed. 2) 225 ITiis plough is used for breaking up 
•grass-ground. 1788 Cowper Lett. 21 Feb., Abounding 
^^lh beautiful grass-grounds, which encompass our village. 
1735 Thomson Liberty iv. 718 Desolating Famine, who 
dehghts In *grass-CTOwn Cities, and in desart Fields. x 85 s 
Kingsley Herew, I. i. 27 The great labyrinth of grass-grown 
banks. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 845 The nodes of •grass- 
haulms. 1894 Times 10 Jan. 6/4 A •grass-holding which he 
could use for the benefit of himself and his family. x8x8 
Scott Hrt. MidL 1 , It wad be better laid out on yon bonny 
•grass-holms, than lying useless here in this auld pigg. 
\’j^^Mus.Rust. III. 32sTwentyAcresof*Grass-Land. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. ted 4) 1 . 5 Grass-land, when of 
good quality, is of the greatest value. 1830-7 M«Gillivray 
Withering's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) xxiii. 377 Atrijlex littor- 
alis. •Grass-leaved Sea Orache. 1883 F. M. Bailey Synofi. 
Queensld. Flora 693 Grass-leaved fern. 1776 Withering 
Brit. Plants (1796) II. 7 Leaves thread-shaped, •grass-like. 
182s Cobbett knr. Rides (1885) II. 14 In harvest and 
•grass-mowing time. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 2 
Our steeds, with slow *grass-muffled hoofs Tread deep the 
shadows through. x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 557 The 
surface is agreeably diversified with hill and dale, heath, 
moss, meadow, com, and •grass parks. 1841 Catlin N. 
Amer. (1844) IL xxxiii. 19 In a *grass-patch. 1828 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. in. 156 Mrs. Lucas., was 
walking pensively up and down the *grass-path of the pretty 
flower-courL 1802 Edin. Rev. I. 221 •Grass-picking is 
only known in the windward islands. xSjx Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt. i. ii This is the ‘ *grass-prairie’, the bound- 
less pasture of the bison. 1846 W. E. Forster 28 Sept, 
in Reid Life (i888> 1 . vi. 183 The *grass roads here (in 
Ireland] are far better than our Yorkshire roads. 1828 
P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) IL X04 The wretched 
stone and turf-walled and *grass-roofed hovels they inhabit. 
1766 T. Amory y. Bnncle (1825) III. xo8 Petrified twigs of 
trees, shrubs, and *grass-roots. 1765 Mtis. Rust.Vp. 383 
•Grass-seeds gathered clean from the fields. 1770 Waring 
in Phil. Tram. LXI. 372 On the ‘grass-slopK h«e. 13.. 
Adultery wx in Archiv Stud. d. ueu. Spr. LXXIX. 420 
pow euery •gress-spyre were a preste pat growylh upon 
goddysgrounde Owie of pesepeyns |>ci cowd not me relese. 
x86x Whyte Melville Mkt. Harh. 49 Ere he reached the 
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•grass-track he meant to follow, the fog was denser than 
ever. 17x2 ^.^KV^T&Xt.LeBlonefsGnrdeningj^PN^yxsxLzWy 
make a *Grass-walk in the Middle. 1885 Century Mag. 
XXIX, 657/2 His [the Bedouin's] drinking-vessels are 
gourds and *grass-woven bowls. 

13. Special comb.,, as •}• grass-acre = Grass- 
earth ; grass-bar, a bar in a river, inleL or har- 
bour overgrown with grass (Cent. Diet.)', grass- 
bass, a freshwater edible fish (Pomoxys sparoides) 
of the U.S,; t grass-bed, one’s grave, also, 
the ‘ field * on which a warrior dies ; grass-beef, 
the flesh of grass-fed oxen; grass-bird, (^i) a 
name for various American sandpipers, esp. Trtnga 
maculata ; (b) in Australasia, one or more species 
q{ S phenceacus', grass-bleached/<z.///^., bleached 
by exposure on grass ; so grass-bleaching vbl. sb, ; 
grass-butter, butter made from the milk of cows 
at grass; grass-captain Cornwall (see quot, and 
Captain jA 8); grass-cat (see quot.); grass-chat 
= \Vhinchat; grass-cock, one of the small cocks 
into which grass is formed from the windrow ; 
grass-cold, a slight cold or catarrh affecting horses; 
grass-comber, a sailor’s term for one who has 
been a farm-labourer ; f grass-corn, r^z- 
nariensis ; grass-cut, -cutter [corruption of a syn- 
onymous Hindustani in India, a 

native employed to cut and bring in grass for horses; 
grass-drake = Corn-crake; grass-feeding a., 
graminivorous ; grass-finch, (d) a common Ameri- 
can (Poceceles gramineus)\ (b) any Austral- 

ian finch of the genus Poephila\ grass-fish (see 
quot.) ; grass-flesh, the flesh gained by an animal 
‘ at grass ’ (in quot.yl^.) ; d* grass-girl, ?a woman 
of loose character; grass-guard, a man or body of 
men in charge of animals grazing; grass-hand, 
(a) a compositor temporarily engaged; (p) an irre- 
gular cursive hand used by the Chinese and Japan- 
ese in business and private writing ; grass hawser 
Naut. grass below); grass-hole U.S. (see 
quot.) ; fgrass-honey, ?honey collected from the 
flowers of grass ; grass-horse, ? a horse ‘ at grass ’, 
or one living e-xclusively on grass ; grass-house, 
f(<z) the cottage of a Grassman; (^) = next; grass- 
hut, in India and Polynesia, a hut with walls and 
loof of grass-stalks; gras 8 -ill,a diseaseof lambs(see 
quot.) ; grass-lamb, (a) a lamb suckled by a dam 
which is running on pasture land and giving rich 
milk; (^) the flesh of the same; grass-lawn, a fine 
gauze-like material, the colour of unbleached linen, 
suitable for summer dresses; grass-linen, a kind of 
fiue grass-cloth ; f grass-mail, rent for grass or the 
privilege of grazing ; grass-mare, a mare ‘ at grass* 
(cf. grass-horse) ; grass-meal .Sk., so much grass as 
will keepan animal for the season; +grass-money, 

? money received for the grazing of animals on the 
common land of a parish; grass-moth, one of 
many small moths of the genus Crambus or family 
Crambidse, found in dry meadows ; grass-nail (see 
quot, 1851 ); -t* grass- nurse, awet-nurse; grass-oil, 
one of several fragrant essential oils, obtained in 
India by distillation from grasses (Andropogon and 
other genera), and used in perfumery; grass- 
orphan nonce-wd. [after Grass-widow], a child 
whose parents have gone away for a time ; f grass- 
ox, a grass-fed ox, an ox ‘ at grass* ; grass-para- 
keet, an Australian parakeet of the genus Euphema 
or Melopsitiacus ; f grass-pen, an enclosed piece of 
land planted with grass; grass-pile Sc., a blade of 
grass; grass -pink (see quot.); +grass-poly, 
a book-name for Lylhrum Hyssopifolia ; gross- 
potato (see quot.) ; grass-quit, one of several 
finches of tropical America, esp. species of Phoni- 
para ; grass-right Austral., a right of pasturage ; 
grass rope Naut., a rope made of coir; f grass- 
sea, the Sargasso sea ; t grass-sick a, (see quot. 
and qX. grass-ill)', grass-siding, a border of grass 
at the side of a road ; + grass-silver, money paid 
for grass or grazing ; grass-snake, if) the common 
ringed snake (Tropidonoius nalrix) ', (b) the com- 
mon green snake of the United States ; grass-snipe 
U. S. = grass-bird (a) ; grass-sparrow = grass- 
finch (a); grass-spirit,spiritdistllled from grasses; 
grass-sponge, an inferior kind ' of sponge from 
Florida and the Bahamas; grass-spring poet., the 
springing up of grass, renewal of vegetation ; grass- 
table = Earth-table; terass-taffety (cf. 
Grass-cloth) ; grass-warbler Austral., a bird 
of the genus Cisticola ; grass-weed = grass-wrack ; 
t grass-week (see quot.) ; grass-work, f (d) a 
piece of lawn for ornamental purposes ; (^) the 
work of a mine that is carried on above ground 
(cf. 9 b); grass-worker f grass-worm, an 

earth-worm; grass-wrack, a seaweed (Zostera 
marina), with grass-like leaves ; grass-yard = 


Green-taed 3 . Also Grass-cloth, Grass- 
earth, Grass-plat, -plot. Grass-widow, etc, 

c 1300 Battle Abbey Custumals (1887) 60 Et vocatur ista 
arrura •grasacra. Ibid. 66 Praster Garsacram operandam. 
1897 Outing (\J, S.) XXX. 437/2 The calico, or *grass bas.s, 
a showj^, mottled fellow, sometimes a fool long, c xooo Ags. 
Ps. cii[il. X5 ponne he gast ofsifeS, sybpan hine *gmrs- 
bedd sceal \vunian. tx20S Lay. 23985 Uppen pan gras- 
bedde his gost he bi-lxfde. 152X Ld. Dacres in Archzol. 
XVII. 203 Ther is, whiche shal alwey be redie, unto *grisse 
Beif com, vj fed oxen. 1573 Tusser Husb. xii. (1878) 28 
When Mackrell ceaseth from the seas, John Baptist brings 
grassebeefe and pease, X799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 
371 These are disposed of to English and south country 
drovers, for grass-beef. 1784-5 *Grass-bird (see grass-finch 
below]. 1847 in Gosse Birds yamaica 252 The Grass-birds 
remind me much of the European Sparrow. 1865 Gould 
Hatidbk. Birds Austral. I. 399 Sphenceacus galactotes. 
Tawny Grass-bird. Ibid. 400 Sphenceacus gramineus, Little 
Grass-bird. 1893 Newton Did. Birds, G^rt«-^/n/,ageneral 
name in America, .for the smaller Sandpipers. .but applied 
by Gould .. to two species of Australmn birds whmh he 
referred to the genus Sphenceacus of Strickland, a 1845 
Hood Sonn., On Mrs. Nicely, Spotless in linen, •grass- 
bleached in her fame. x842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. ii. 
Aunt Fanny, ‘*Grass-bleaching’ will bring it To rights 
‘in a jiffy’. x66o Hexham Dutch Diet., Begrasde boter, 
•grasse butter.^ 1776 Pryce Min. Comub. 174 The •Grass- 
Captain, who directs the separation of the Ore again above 
ground. 1855 Cornwall X37 ‘Grass captains'. . being en- 
gaged chiefly on the surface works, or ‘at grass’, 1892 
W. H. Hudson Nat. La Plata 14 The *grass-cat not unlike 
Felis catus , . but a larger, more powerful animal. 1845 
Zoologist III. X058 Whinchat or *Grasschat, A'axw/tz ru- 
betra. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 33 They .. putte 
two or three *grasse-cockes inone. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 385 These lesser staddles, though 
last spread, are first turned, then those which were in grass- 
cocks. x8i2 Singer Agric. Surv. Dumfries 380 There is a 
•grass-cold, as the farmers call it, that seldom does much 
harm, or lasts long. 1832 Sm J. Campbell Mem. I. xi. 
293 Passengers of the class which is known by the name of 
•grass-combersL 1887 Besant The World Went II, xxix, 
309 Luke was a grass comber and a land swab. 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes 62 Phalaris. .because it is partly 
lyke grasse and partly lyke come, it may be called *gras5e 
come. x6s9 Torriano, Faluride [sic], the weed Grasse-corn. 
1879 Mrs. a. E. James Ind. Househ, Managem. 46 If you 
keep horses, you will require a syce for each horse, and a 
•grasscut. 1789 1 . Munro Narr. Milit. Oper. Coromandel 
Coast iii. 28 An Horsekeeper and *Grasscutter at two 
pagodas. 1824 Bp. Heber yrnl. (1828) II. 45, I should .. 
give a gratuity of two rupees among the wood and grass- 
cutters. 1885 SwAiNSON Prov. Names Birds 177 *Grass 
drake. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, in, (1872) 58 •Grass-feed- 
ing quadrupeds. X784-S Pennant Arct. Zeol. (1792) II. 
65 •Grass Finch., Inhabits New York.. Called the Grey 
Grass-bird. 186$ Gould Handbk, Birds Austral. I, 421 
Poephila inirabilis, Beautiful Grass-Finch. Ibid. 422 
Poiphiia acutieauda, Long-tailed Grass- Finch, 2869 J.Bur- 
ROUGHS in Galaxy Mag. Aug. 172 The field or vesper- 
sparrow, called also grass-finch. 1885 C. F. Holder Marvels 
Anim. Life 130 In Eastern seas we find the *grass-fish 
(Nemichthys) which is invariably seen upright among the 
grass it resembles. 1803 Windham q Dec. in Amyot Pari. 

(1812) IL 131 They were men .. who. .had not yet got their 
•grass.flesh off. X69X J. Wilson Beiphegor Frol., Dram, 
wks, (1874) 291 What makes you leave a lair wife at home 
For a *grass-girl, or some odd homely Joan? 1751 Lady 
Luxbobouch Lei. to Shenstone 27 May, My eyes have., 
forty-three troop-horses to observe scampering ,, which, 
with the tent of the *grass-guards, really makes the scenerj' 
pretty. 1758 Washington Let. Writ. 2889 II. 57 We have 
been obliged, for the sake of our Cattle, to move the grass 
guard to Cresaps, 15 miles hence. 1875 Southward Diet. 
Typogr. 44 It is a frequent occurrence for a casual •grass- 
hand to take more wages than a regular book-hand. x88x 
M'Clatchie in Eucycl. Brit, XIII. 586/1 This style consists 
of the ordinary cursive hand . . and also of what is termed the 
'grass* hand, which is very much abbreviated and exceed- 
ingly difficult to acquire. 1897 *Grass hawser (seegr<2rr rope 
below]. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. xxxviii. 39 [Ponds] that 
being filled only in the wet seasons, and affording grass in the 
dry, are denominated *grass-holes. 1658 Y.crNX.Kuv> Moufet's 
Theat.Ins. 908 From thence it lakes the name of *grasse- 
honey .. respect being had to those things from which it is 
collected or gathered. cr647 Boyle A/rw. in Wks. 1744 I. 
Life 12 As when in summer we take up our *grass-horses 
into the stable, and give them store of oats, it is a sign, that 
we mean to travel them, 2691 Loud. Gaz. No. 27x6/4 Stolen 
..a Grass Horse, Richmond. Wills (Surtees 1853) 102 

To every *grisse house within the parishe which hath no 
come growing, one busshell of rye. 1892 Jas. Kennedy Mem. 

M. S. Kennedy v. §7 There was a grass-house belonging to a 
banya half a mile in another direction. x8^ Leisure Hour 
Feb. 84/x The central building [of a house in Fiji] . , formed 
the family sitting-room . . Mr. L.'s room lay beyond— a *grass 
hut all by itself. 2807 Duncan in Prize Ess. Highl. Soc. 
Scot. III. 351 When about three weeks old, and beginning to 
make grass a part of their food.. a straggling lamb or two 
will sometimes die of what is called the *Grass ilL 1747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. i6o*Grass Lamb corae.sin in April 
or May. X793 Afisc, Ess. in Ann. Reg. The vicinity to 
Smilhfield market makes early grass- Lam ds an object of con- 
siderable importance. 2^5 Daily Nervs 2 Aug. 6/6 •Grass- 
lawn . . formed the material of many of the prettiest dresses. 
x866 Mrs. Whitney L. Goldthwaite viii. (1867) 17s A strip 
of sheer, delicate *grass-linen, which needle and thread 
..were turning into a cobweb border. 1479 Acta Dorn. 
Cone. (1839) 4^1 He Resavit J’C said scheipe in ^esmg 
fra ]je said lady & tuke & is pait of his *cerss male barfor. 
1752 J. Stewart in Scots Mag. June (1753)®®^/*;*®** Scots 
was in payment of the grass-mail of (ml tie. a 1640 Massinger 
Very Woman in. v, How she holds her nose up, like a 
jennet In the wind of a *gTass-maie! X799 J. Robertsoh 
Agric. Perth 322 The *grass-meal of a sheep, .is valued at 
two or three shillings. 2597 MS. Grassmen s Bk.St. -f, 

Durham, Delyvered of the *grasse money. 2837 f enny 
Cycl. VIII. 136/r Crambus, a genus of moths .. called m 
England the Veneers, and sometimes •grass-moth?. 2824 
° /•<» 
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Mactacgart Gallovid. EncycL, *GrasS'nail. 1651 H. Ste- 
phens Bk. Fartn (ed. 2) II. 339/1 The blade [of 
the scythe] is further supported by the addition of the 
light stay C, termed the ^rass-nail, 1797 Monthly Mag’. 
III. 34 Girls of this description, are,. eagerly sought for, 
under the appellation of *grass-nurses. Hoblyn Diet. 

Med., *Grass‘Oilo/Namjir, a volatile oil procured^ according 
to "Royle, from the Andropogon Calamus aromattcus, 1887 
Moloney Forestry IV. Afr. A54 The oil produced in the 
Namar district of the Nerbudda Valley is sometimes called 
grass-oil of Namar. 1893 Sarah Grand Heavenly Twins 
(1894) 111. U. 253 Poor ’grass-orphans, a 1483 Lider 
Niger in HotiseA. Ord. 17 [Solomon had] dayly x stalled 
oxen very great and xx great ’crasse oxen. 1848 Gould 
Birds Austral, V. pU 37 Eupnema chrysostoina. Blue- 
banded *Grass-Parrakeet, [Six other species named.] 
1884-5 Riverside Nat. J7/V/.(i888) IV, 355 The zebra grass- 
parakeet, Melopsittacus undulatus, X790 J, B. Moreton 
M ann. IV. Ina. 57 One hundred oxen . . will require a good 
convenient *grass-penn to feed them. 1513 Douglas Hstteis 
XII. Prol. 92 The *gers pilis. 1746 E. Erskine Sepn. 
Wks. 1871 in. 320 The rocks and trees and grass piles. 

Harper's Mag. Mar. 566 The sweet pogonia or ’grass- 
pink of our sedgy swamps [Pogonia ophioglossoidei). 1633 
Johnson Gerarde's Herbal n. clxxviii. 581 Cordus first 
mentioned it, and that'by the Dutch name of ’Grasse Poley, 
which name we may also very fitly retaine in English. 
1764 Mus. Rust. I, 356 There are several ways of breed- 
ing potatoes in Ireland .. First, On rich clay land with- 
out any manure, vulgarly called ’grass potatoes. 1847 
Gosse Birds yainaica 249 Yellow Face ’Grass-Quit, 
Sper7nophila olivacea. [And other species.] 2893 Newton 
Diet. Birds, Grass-guii, applied in Jamaica to some species 
of the genus PhoJtipara, or .. Eueihia. 1890 ‘Rolf Bol- 
drewood' Col. Re/ortner [xZgi) 318 Their ’grass-rights, 
their, .herds and their flocks. x88* Nares Seamanship (ed. 
6) 147 Veer a buoy or small boat astern by the ’grass rope 
[1897 (ed. 7) 141 by a grass hawser], 1700 S. L. tr, Fryke's 
Voy. E. hid. 219 From thence we pass’d to the Gras- 
Zee, or ’Grass-Sea, so called from the Grass which grows 
there, so that the Sea appears just like a Meadow. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 62 When Oxen come first 
of ail after Winter to grasse, they fall *grasse-slck. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 224 The ’grass- 
siding of Orlantire Park wall favouring their design, they 
increased the trot to a canter. Durham Acet. 

Rolls (Surtees) 743 ’Gressiluer .. Et m herba^. empt. pro 
Joh’e de Haliden Hosplt, superuenient. et equis Hostillarii 
xi s. 1863 Atkinson Stanton Grange 219, 1 seed a ’grass- 
snake come out of the corn near me. X884-5 Riverside Nat. 
/flf^{l888) III. 37oWith the common people it [Tropidon^ 
tus natrix] is known as the ringed or grass-snake, and is 
often tamed. 2883 Encycl, Amer. I. 530/1 The ’grass 
sparrows [Poeeceies gramineus). 2830 M. Donovan Dpm. 
Econ. I. 352 ’Grass Spirit .. procurable in great quantities 
from the various kinds of grass. 2883 W.S. Fisheries 

Bahamas 47 Another variety of the coarse-fibred series is 
the ’Grass-sponge [Spongia equina, var. cerehri/onnis). 
2B40 Browning Soraeuo ui, 327 Leaf-fall and ’^rass-sprlng 
for the year;— for us! 0=2490 Botoner liin. in R. wilHs 
A rchit. Nomencl, Mtd.^ Ages (1844) 26 Altitude turrls Sancti 
Stephani Bristoll continet in altitudlne from the ’grasse 
[glossed erth] table to the gargyle est 71 brachia, id cst 42 
virgas. c 2693 in Diet, Arch. (Arch, Publ, Soc.) s.v., A Bill 
of work done Tor y* Lord Scudamore ,. at the two ends of 
the house, below 5^ grass table, x^-j G wilx A rchit.G\o?.s, 
Add.,£arthTable, or Ground Table, and Grass Table. 2696 
J. F. Merchant's IVare-ho. 27 This sort is made of the same 
stuff your ’Grass Taffetles are. 1863 Gould Handbk. 
Birds Austral. L 349 Great ’Grass-warbler. Exile Grass- 
Warbler. Lineated Grass-Warbler. 2836 W. A. Brompield 
Flora Vectensis 537 Zostera marina ..’Grassweed. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Grass-week, rogation-week, so call'd 
in the Inns of Court and Chancery, because the commons 
of that week consist chiefly of sallets, with hard eggs, green 
sauce, etc. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 23 
A ’Grass-work, encompassed with Cases and Yews, with 
Water-works in the Middle, 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. 
Small pieces of grass-work, as knots, shell-work, .cut-work 
..etc. must always be laid with turf. xZ$s Cornwall 164 
Here is the ‘grass- work’ of a great Copper Mine. Ibid. 289 
The ’grass-workers . , have stopped work. 1658 Rowland 
Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 929, 1 have seen him [the hornet] to 
eat of ’grasse worms. 2776 Withering Brit. Plants 554 
’Grasswrack, Zostera. 2842 Tattersall S/ort. Archit, 
75 A ’grass-yard adjoining the kennel. 

t Grass, Ohs. rare—'-, [a. F. gras, {des 
eadavres')^ =Aiiipooere. 

2793 Bedtoes Sea Scurvy 96 The soap or grass is said. . 
not to constitute above or ^ of the body. 

Grass (gras), v. [f. Grass sbX Cf. Graze 
1 1 . Irasts, To plunge or sink in grass. Ohs. 
<*1480 Towneley Myst. xii. 189 Primus Pastor. How 
pastures oure fee? Garcio. Thay ar gryssed to the kne, 
a 2670 Hacket Abp. IVtlliatns it, (1692) 20 One Arrow must 
be shot after another, though both be grast, and never 
found again. 

2. trafis. i* a. To feed (cattle) on grass, to Graze. 
Also, of land : To yield grass enongh for. Obs. 

b. To supply (cattle) with grass. 

CX500 Three A'ings Sons (E. K. T. S.) 212 They wolle 
likken me to a Bocher that gressiih bcestes. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Snrv. xix. (1539) 39 Howe many cattcl it wyll grasse, 1584 
Vestry Bks. (burtccs) 15 Yt is .. agreed .. that cverie iii] 
pounde rent within this parrishe . .shal winter and somer 

one shepe. 2594 Privy Council 10 Mar. in Arb. Gamerl. 301 
For the, .grassing of beefs and muttons. 26x7 Sir R. Boyle 
in Lismort Papers (1886) I. 162 He to grass 14 bed of 
cattles till Michas, ci’jio Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 130 
Breeding and grasseing Cattle. 2766 W. Gordon Gen. 
Coutttint^-ho. 467 Grassing the highland cows, 2872 Blackib 
Four phases i. 43 You expect . .>“our cow when well grassed, 
to give good milk. r 

3 . a. intr. To produce grass, become covered 
with grass. 

2573 Tusser Hush. XXXV. (1878) 84 With otes ye may 
Rowe it, the sooner to crasse, more soone to be pasture to 
bring it to p.Tsse, 2862 Silt T, F. Buxton in Peaks, Passes, 


4* Glaciers Ser, 11. 1. 284 Three mighty ramparts.. of which 
. . the youngest has hardly commenced grassing on its outer 
side. 

b. irons. To cover with grass or tnrf. Chiefly 
with advs. To lay down turf npon ; to enclose in 
a grass-covered grave; to cover a growth 
of grass, or with turf, 

2B32 L. Hunt Translations 242 I’d just as lief be buried, 
tomb’d and grass’d in. 2849 yml. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 18 If 
they plough it up and take a crop of oats . . they leave it to 
time and nature to grass it over again. x888 T. Hardy 
IVessex Tates I. 203 The new house had so far progressed 
that the gardeners were beginning to grass down the front, 
189s J. Brown Pilgrim Fathers vui. 211 The graves being 
levelled and grassed over. Mod. I intend to have that 
piece of ground grassed. 

4 . To lay or stretch on the grass or on the sur- 
face of the ground : a. To lay out (flax, etc.) on 
grass for the purpose of bleaching. 

276$ Mus. Rust. IV. 460 Short heath is the best field for 
grassing fiax.^ Ibid. 461 Experience only can fully teach 
person the signs of flax being suflScienlly grassed, 2B47 
Jml. /?. .rigr2C. Vlll. 11.455 It is not intended to grass 
the flax immediately that it is taken out of steep. 

b. slangs passing into general use : T'o knock or 
throw (an adversary) down ; to fell. 

28x4 SpoHing Mag. XLIV. 70 A terrific blow on the 
mouth, which floored or grassed him. 28^ Dickens Dom- 
bey xliv, He was severely fibbed by the Larkey one, and 
heavily grassed. 2864 C. Clarke Box for Season 11. 76 
He.. fell head foremost into the pit of Professor Sharp’s 
stomach, .grassing him at once. 2883 Besant A ll in Gar- 
den Fair 1. Introd. 12 His foot caught in a tuft of grass, 
and he was grassed. 

Jig. 2826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. i855_ I. 162 At 
the first facer Hume or Voltaire is grassed and gives in. 

c. To bring (a fish) to bank. 

2856 Kingsley in Life (1877) I. 490 We’ll.. Whoop like 
boys at pounders Fairly played and grassed. x86i Hughes 
Tom Brovjn at Ox/. III. iii. 52 The intense delight of 
grassing your first big fish after a nine months’ fast. 2894 
Field 9 June 832/1 One of the anglers, .grassed six brace. 

d. To bring down (birds, game) by a shot. 

2871 Daily News 8 Apr. 5 The excitement of grassing blue 

roefe. 2889 H. O'Reilly 50 Tears on Trail 21, I lost no 
time in grassing another [antelope]. 

6. itiir. Of animals : To crop the grass ; to graze. 
1839 Cornwallis New IVorld 1. 198 The horses had been 
left grassing at a short remove. 

6. Trade slang, a. irans* To discharge from 
work for a time (usually for misbehaviour). 

2882 Lane. Gloss, s. v., What 's up \vi’ yor Jim ? Why, he 
wur drinkin’ ; and th* mestur grassed him fora fortnit, 
b. inir. Printing. To do casual or jobbing work, 
(Cf. Grass ii.) 

1894 IVestm. Gas. 19 Feb. 7/3 The society is dead against 
pluralists, and does not allow men with a full ‘ claim '—i.e. 
S4hours* work a week— to ‘grass ’ anywhere else. 

7 . Mining. To bring to the surface, 

2890 Goldfields Victoria 28 This company have about 30 
tons of good stone grassed from their 50 foot shaft, 

+ Grassant, a. Obs. [ad, L. grassani-ern, 
pres, pple, ol grassdri to roam about, lie in wait.] 
Roaming about, or lying in wait, with evil intent. 
Of diseases, etc. ; Raging. 

2659 Gauden Tears Church 11. xi. 283 Those innovations 
and mischiefs which are now grassant in England. 2674 
R, Godfrey Inj. 4- Ah. Physic 169 Those violent and stub- 
born Diseases which are grassant and assail us in our dayes. 
a 1734 North Exam, ii. v. § 42 (1740) 339 Thieves, Male- 
factors and Cheats, every where passant, 

Grassapine, corrupt var. Gossampine, Obs. 

+ Grassate,z^. Obs.'^^ [f. ppl. stemofL.^mr- 
jan (see prec.).] inir. Of a disease : To rage. 

265a Gkos.'s. Magastront,7%(^ The Delphian oracle being 
consulted about a great plague grassating among the 
lonlans, It was answered [etc.]. 

+ Grassation* Obs. [ad, L. grassHtion-em 
rioting, n. of action f, grassarX (see prec.).] The 
action of making violent attacks; also, lying in 
wait to attack ; assailing, assault, 
x6xa Donne Pseudo-Martyr s's This claime to that King- , 
dome was . . reuiued againe by Tyrannicall force, by violent 
grassation, and by the robbe^ of Princes. 26*7-77 Felt- I 
HAM Resolves 11. viii. 176 If in Vice there be a perpetual 
Grassation, there must be in virtue a perpetual VIgilence. 
265* Mardury Comm. Habbak. i. x Do not the Jesuits . . 
incense the King thereof to grassation and destruction of 
all that have not the mark of the beast? 2656-82 Blount 
Glossogr., Grassation, a robbing, killing, assailing. 2680 
H. More Afacal. Afoc, 80 Notwithstanding the grassations 
of these Impostors, the truly ApostoUck Church would be 
kept safe. 

fGxaSSator. Obs. fa. L. grassator in same 
sense, agent-n. f. grassdrT : see prec.] A footpad, 
waylayer, violent assailant. 

160a F, Herinc Anatomyes A iij b. You haue cut off great 
numbers of Grassalors and Robbers. 2686 Renwick Serm , 
xxi. (1776) 273 They shall involve themselves in compliance 
with wicked t>Tants and grassators, 

Gra*SS-clotlx. a. A fine light cloth, resem- 
bling linen, woven from the fibres of the inner bark 
of the grass-cloth, plant {Boehmeria^ nived). b, 

A thick fabric made in the Canary islands from 
some vegetable fibre. 

2857 R. T:ohz% Amer. stt Japan iv. 02 Long flowing robes 
of yellow and blue gra$s<loth. a 2858 N. Wilson in^Homans 

Comm. 845 My entire success in the tmltivatlon of the 
China grass<lolh plane [Beekmeria nirea) introduced [into 
Jamaica] in 2854. 2868 Rep. U.S, Commissioner Agrie. 


(i 869) 306 A water net . , is made of grass-clotK or some 
coarse material. 1883 Burton & Cameron To Gold Coast 
1 . V. 125 The articles of dress [in the Canaries] were grass- 
cloth, thick as matting [eta]. 2884 Weekly Scotsman 0 Feb. 
1/7 The grass clojh of the Chinese, .is said to rival the best 
French cambric in softness and fineness of texture, 

+ Grass-eartll. Obs. Also 3 -hurde, 4 
-herth(e, 8 -hearth, -hurt. [OE. gsrs-Ur}, f. 
giers Grass sb^ + ier} ploughing, Eabth sb.°j 
The November ploughing of grass-land. 

c loso Reel. Sing^. Pers. in Thorpe ^4^. Laws I. 434 To. 
eacan Sam iii seceras to bene & u to gsers-j’rSe. 2*35-3* 
KmtaliaGiaston. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) logQuos aquiclabit 
per garshurde. 0x300 Battle-Abbey Custumals (1887) i 
Et post festum Sancti Martini, arrabunt domino j acram 
que vocatur Grosher]>e [printed Grasherxe] qui habent 
carrucas. 2363 in Kennett Par. Antig. (r8r8) II. 137 Ad 
arandam terram domini . . quod vocatur Gras-herlh. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Grass-hearth, or grass-hurt, was 
anciently a custom in some places, for the tenants to bring 
their ploughs, and do one day’s work for their lord. 

Grassed (grast), ///. a. [f. Grass sb^ and v. 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Grown or covered with grass. 

2732 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope 1. 79 'The Chamtouers 
. . are possess’d of a fine flat country-, well ^u.ss’d and 
watered. 28^ J. Batman in Cornwallis New World (1859) 

I. App. 404 passed through an open forest. .with excel- 
lently gr^sed surface. 2875 Kath. S. Macquoid iMy Story 

II. xix. 288 When I reached the grassed slope, I found the 
frozen grass very slippery. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance 
Moquis xxxi. 343 A country well grassed with ' grama 

2 . Golf. Of a goIf-chib (see quot. 1890). 

2878 ‘ Cait. Crawley ’ Football etc. 83 (Golf) Grassed, a 
term used instead of spooned, to signify the backward slope 
of a club-face. 2B83 Cassells Bk. Sports Past. 51 The 
golfer’s tools, .consistingof the play-club, thegrassed-driver 
[etc.]. xB^ Hutchinson Gii^iBadm. Libr.) 59 The ‘grassed 
j club’ which was in reality nothing but a driver with a 
slightly filed-back face. 

Grasser (gra-sor). U. S. [f. Grass rW + 
-ER.l] A calf brought up on grass as distinguished 
from one fed on prepared food. 

2882 Chicago Times 2 June, Several droves of Texas 
‘ grassers ’ were among the fresh arrivals. 
Grass-green, a. (Stress variable.) [Cf. MDn. 
grasgroene fCu. grasgraeti), MHG. grasgrikne (G. 
grasgsiitt), ON. grasgr/ftm (Da. grxsgr^n, Sir. 
grasgrori).'] 

1 . Green as grass ; having the colour of grass. 

aqoo Epinnl Gloss. 298 Cdr/assini, gresgro[e]ni. 13.. 

AT. Alis. 299 Mercury he made gras-grene. 02593 .Mar- 
lowe Jewo/Malta t. (1633) B 2, lacints, hard Topas, grasse- 
greene Emeraulds. 2642 French Distill, vi. (1^1) 103 There 
will remaine ,, a grasse-green Liquor. x8ta Sir H. Davy 
Client. Philos. 424 Oxide of nickel is employed to give colours 
to enamels and porcelain; in different mixtures tt produces 
brown red, and gra.ss green tints. 284* Tennyson Lancelot 
^ Guinevere 24 A gown of grass-green silk she wore. i88t-S 
Riverside Nat. Hist. (jB 88)111. 369 Tragofs Prasinm..}^ 
a beautiful ^rass-green animal, living in the jungles of India- 
b. quasi-j^, and sb. (the adj. used cibsoG). 

2657 K. Ligon Barbadoes (1673I 83 All sorts of yellows, 
with their shadows inlermixt with grass greens. 2696 Br. 
Patrick Comm. Exod. xxviii. (1697) 542 The colour of it is 
a Grass-green ; wonderfully refreshing. 270* Charlotte 
Smith Desmond III. 120 Lined with sky blue, or grass 
green. 2843 Portlock Geol. 5x3 A. .light oil-green colour, 
occasionally grass-green, and passing into bottle-green. 

2 . Green with grass, 

260* Shaks. Hatft. IV. v. 31 At his head a grasse-greene 
Turfe. 274* Shenstone Saiootmistress 273 When my bones 
in grass-green sods are laid. 1767 F. Fawkes Idyll. Theo- 
critus xiii. 32 And grass-green, meads pronounc’d the sum- 
mer near. 2B30 Tennyson Circumstance 6 Two graves 
grass-green beside a gray church-tower. 

tGrasshop. Obs. Forms: i gershoppe, 
gmrs-, greeshoppa, 3 gresseoppe, 3-4 gress- 
liop(p)0) 5 gyrssoppe, 4-6 gres-, grishop, OT" 
sop©, 4, gressop, 6 grass-, gressoppe, 0-7 
grashop. [OE. geers-hoppe^ -hoppa, i.g'ers Grass 
sb."^ ■¥ hoppa, related to hoppian Hop Cf. Sw. 
grdskoppa^ 'Dvi.gr^shoppe.’] A grasshopper, locust. 

c 8*5 Vesp. Psalter cviii. 23 Ascecen earn swe swe pers- 
hoppe [exenoAgs. Ps. gmrshoppaj. £-975 Rtishtv.Gotp- 
Matt. iii. 4 His mete Jjanne wa:s grmshoppa. c 2*50 Gen. ^ 
Ex. 3065 Moyses si3en and aaron Seiden. .To-mor3en sulen 
gresseoppes cumen. ax^l^q Sinon. Barthot.(Anecd. Oxen.) 

26 CrVafM, gressehope. 24.. Voc. in fVr.-Witlcker ^oJ/7 
Hec cicada, a grysope. 2496 Bk. St. Albans, FishxnS »J 
A grete greshop. 0(1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 
how he wolde hop After the gressop 1 2565 

Thesaurus, Achetx, ..greshops that chirpe jP*: 

pleasantly. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 32 Ih)'., " 
merited great praise for bis Scarabee, his Grashop, his Bee. 

toassEopper (gra’shppw). [f. Grass sh. + 
Hopper 1. CT. LG. and Flemish (Kilian) 

hopper, 'lASw. grashoppare, G. grdshup/er.^ 

1 . A name for orthopterous insects of the famntcs 
Acridiidx and JLocustidie, remarkable for thetr 
powers of leaping, and the chirping sound pro* 
duced by the males (see quot. 1S80), Occas.wilU 
allusion to Eccl. xii. 5. , 1 ,-r 

(Coverdale sometimes uses the word where both the wt 
versions and Wyclif have locust.) 

*4.. Voc. in \vr.-Wfi!cker 57»/3» 

14. . MS. Sloane 4 If. 80 in N. 4 Q. 

Also a greshopper y*5 good, for dy 
diuers bayt)'s. s^bPilgr. Per/. (V 
be blessed fi: happy that vryW app 
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with the greshopper to lepe vp as bye as they may. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. CaU Oct. 11 Such pleasaunce makes the 
Giashopper so poore. 26x1 Bible Eccl. xii. 5 The gras- 
hopper shall be a burden. ex6ii Chapman Iliad iii. 161 
As in well-growne woods, on trees, cold spinie grashoppers 
Sit chirping. 1692 L'Estrange Fables ccxvii. 189 An 
Ant and a Grasshopper, Thomson Huttwier 446 

Scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard Thro‘ the dumb 
mead. 2772 Smollett Hinnph, Cl. 24 May, My uncle., 
bolted through the window as nimble as a grasshopper. 
28^ Eftcycl. Bril. XI. 60/1 In Britain the term is chiefly 
applicable to the large green grasshopper {.Locmta viri- 
dissima) , to smaller and more obscure species of the 
genera Sletiobotknis, GompJiocer7i5^ and Tettix. 2882 Con- 
iemp. Rev. Aug. 230 The principal breeding grounds of that 
formidable pest, the locust or grass-hopper, known to ento- 
mologists as CaloplenUs spretus. x8W Besant Childr. 
Gihean it. vi. II. 54 These old people hear the voice of the 
grasshopper continually.. They hate the voice of the grass- 
hopper. 

D. Jig. As a term of derision or reproach. 

2562 Daus Btillinger on Apoc. (1575) Pope .. de- 

fending them [errors] by his vngratious Grashoppers that 
eate vp all thynges. 2581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
28 b, For I accompt it sufficient to pinche that seely abfect 
grashopper Dalmada now & then in the chase. 27M Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary Feb., In two minutes more he will be 
somewhere else, skipping backwards and forwards; what 
a grasshopper it is ! 

1 2. An alleged name for the hare. Obs. 

a 2325 Names Hare in Rel. Ant. I. 133 The grashoppere. 

3 . In a pianoforte Hopper I 9 . 

2807 Specif. IV. Souihweirs Patent No. 3029. 2 The end 
of the grasshopper hath pressed up the connecting rod /, /x, 
which by its pressure on the tail of the hammer, hath caused 
it to give the stroke. 

4. An artificial bait for fish. 

1867 F. Francis AngUnsy'ax. (1880) 298 The grasshopper, 
so-called, .. though actually an artificial bait, in nowise re- 
sembles a grasshopper. 2889 ‘ John Bickerdyke ’ Bk. All- 
round Angler iir. 99 The ‘grasshopper' is cast in likely 
spots and worked with a sink-and-draw motion near the 
bottom. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as g'asshopjer-like adj. ; 
grasshopper-beam, a form of working-beam in 
steam-engines, pivoted at one end instead of in 
the centre (hence grasshopper-engint, -principle ) ; 
grasshopper-lark ss grasshopper-warbler ; grass- 
hopper-march (see quot.) ; . grasshopper-spar- 
row, a small sparrow of the U.S. of the genus 
Colurniciflus, so called from its note ; + grass- 
hopper-spring (see quot. 1794 ); grasshopper- 
warbler, a small warbler, Locustella nxvia, so 
called from its note. 

287s Knight Diet, Meek., *GrasshoPPer-beafn. 1888 Lock- 
wood's Did. Meek, Engin., *Grasshopper engine, 2768 G. 
White Selborne xvi. (1789^ 45 The *erasshopper-lark began 
his sibilous note in my fields last Saturday. 2827 Hone 
Every-day Bk. 11 . 514 The. .little grasshopper lark . . runs 
whispering within the hedgerows. 2768 G. white Selborne 
xix.(2789) 55 This last [sort of willow- wren] . .makes a sibilous 
*grasshouper-like noise. Brit. Stand. Handbks. Sports 
4 Past. 11 . IV. 23 The ^Grasshopper March. Jump along 
the bars backwards and forwards with both arms. The arms 
of course must be bent a little to give the necessary spring. 
2890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 100 By the side of the winding 
engine is the long row of blowing engines, on ‘^grass- 
hopper and other -principles. 2883 Encycl. Avter. I. 530/1 
The ’grasshopper sparrows {Coturniculus passerinus, C. 
kettsl&wi, C. leconiii). 2794 W. Felton Carriages (i8oi) 
II. 188 The ’grass hopper spring is a peculiarly formed 
spring which fixes under the shaft of a one-horse chaise to 
the axletree. 1822 Monthly Mag. Oct., Modern coaches, 
constructed of one piece, and resting on what are called 
grasshopper springs. 2839-43 Yarrell Hist. Birds I. 263 
The ’Grasshopper Warbler is found within a few miles north 
of London, and also in Surrey. 

Hence Qra'sshopperiag vbl. sb., {a) living ira- 
providently like a grasshopper (in quot. allrib.) ; 
(b) fishing with a ‘grasshopper* bait. Ova’BS- 
hopperislirt., somewhat resembling a grasshopper, 
2803 M. G. Lewis Let. 9 Nov. in Mem. T. Moore (1856) 
■VIII. 46, I thought it high time that your grashoppering 
system should be at an end, and that you should begin 
to collect a provision of corn against the winter. 2872 W. S. 
Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 199 In former days, when ‘grass- 
hoppering ’ was allowed there, I have taken many a basket- 
ful [of grayling] from the gravelly Teme. 2883 ‘ Eha ' 
Tribes on my Frontier 80 Long-legged, green, grasshopperish 
animals. 

t Grassil, V. Sc. Obs. Also 6 graisle, grasle. 
[Perh. echoic.] itilr. To make a harsh noise; 
to creak, rattle ; also qn^Lsi-lrans., to make a harsh 
noise with (the teeth or tusks), to gnash. 

15x3 Douglas /Eneis 1. ii. 60 Sone eftir this, of men the 
clamour rais, The tables graislis, cabilHs can freit and frais. 
Ibid. III. X. 17 Grassilland his teth, and rummesand full hie. 
Ibid. vni. iv. 103 Grasling hU teilh, and byrnand full of ire. 

Gra-ssiness. rare.-> [f. Gkasst + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being grassy. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Grassinas, the having or fulness of 
grass. 2755 in Johnson. rr 

Grassing (gra*siq), vbl. sb. [f. Grass sbi^ or 

V. -i--ING.l] 

1. The action of the vb. in various senses, a. 
Spreading out (flax, etc.) on the grass for bleach- 
ing (see Grass z;. 4 a). b. Printing. The taking 
of casual work (see Grass v. 6 b.). 

2780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 224 Taking out and grassing 
[Flax]. .0. 5.0. 1797 — Agric. Suffolk 121 The grassing [of 

hemp] requires about five weeks. 1844 Sproule Flax (1846) 
23 Too little watering is given in this country, trusting to the 


grassing afterwards to make up the deficiency, 2875 South- 
ward Diet. Typogr. 44 Many compositors earn agood income 
by ^rassiD^. 288S Printers' Voc., Grassing^ a com- 

p^itor taking occasional jobs, or assisting on a newspaper. 

2. Sc, a. The place for cutting turfs and for 
grazing cattle, h. The privilege of grazing in 
a specified place. 

2SS7 in 10/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 388 The 
pasture and grassing of Capney-vaugh. 2630-56 Sir R. 
Gordon Earld. Sutherland (1823) 34^ The ffealing and 
girsing of Aldinalbanagh. Ilnd. 351 Sir Robert gave vnto 
John Robsone some lands about Dounrobin, with the girsin 
of Badinlogh. 2632 Rec. Ittverncss Presbyt. (Scot. Hist. 
Soc,, 1896) 25 They went and measured and marched the 
Gleib and grassing thereof as followeth. 2825 Bbockett 
N. C. IVords s.v. lV/iitt/e, An harden sark,a guse grassing, 
and a whittle gait, were all the salasry of a clergyman, not 
many years ago, in Cumberland. 

f o. The laying on ol a first or ground colour ; 
the colour itself. Obs. 

2538 Elyot Diet., Sublitio. the grounde colour, wheron 
the colour is layde, in cloth dyed it is callyd grasynge per- 
fyte. 2570 Levins Manip. 136/17 Grasing of cloths, 
subliiio. 

Grassless (gra*sles), a. [f. Grass sbP- + 
-LESS.] Without grass ; devoid of grass. 

2591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 574 Then, Fields seem 
grassless, Forests leaf-less all. \6io Mirr. Mag. iv. Induct. 
44 Nought else vpon the grasselesse ground, but winter's 
waste was scene. 2809-10 Coleridge Friend (1863) II. 41 
Upon the yet grassless grave she threw herself down. 1865 
Merivale Rom. Emp. VIH. Ixvi. 218 Bare limestone rock, 
treeless, grassless, and waterless. 
tGra'SSman. Sc. xcA north, dial. Obs. Forms: 
see Grass ji.i 

1 . = Cottier I. fSo MSw. 

• (c ziga in Chalmers Caledonia (1807) 1 . 720 De Hurdmannis, 
et Bondis, et Gresmannis.) 1461 IVillvn Ripon Ck. Acts 100 
Item lego cuilibet husbandman de Nid,xi;d. itemeuilibet 
gresman de cadem, vjd. 1522 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 134 
Item I will that every house of gresse men w*in the towne 
of Besynby have iyd. a pece. 1607 N. Riding Rec. (1883) 
I. 94 Rich. Taylor, gnisseman presented for using the trade 
of a badger. 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. I (1792) II. 187 
There w^ not a lock, key, band, nor window left unbroken 
down daily to the tenants, cottars and grassmen. 2825-80 
jAMiESON,<7r<w2.w/<T« . .This word has now fallen into disuse, 
but is still perfectly intelligible to elderly people, Aberd., 
who recollect the time when Girsetnan and Cottar were 
used as quite synontymious]. 

2 . A man who took charge of the common lands 
of a parish. 

2597 Mem. St. Gileds, Durham (Surtees) 9 Expenses for 
this present yere 1579 beeing gyrsmen John Taylor & Robert 
Hudspeihe. 2646 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 292-3 Itt is ordered 
by the 24*'* thatt the Grasemen for the ycares 2644 and 1645 
shall make accompt of all receipts and disbursements to the 
new elected Grasemen. 1737 Dsirham MS, ^ 54 ., Grassmen 
for y* Year, 2^6 Brockbtt .M C. iVords (ed. 3), Grassmen, 
officers of gn^eat antiquity in the borough of Gateshead, 
whose duty was to look after the herbage or grass. 2893 
in Nortkumbld. Gloss. 

Gra-ss-plat, -plot. [f. Grass sb.^ + Plat, 
Plot. In the compound word app. is the 
older form, though the simple plat is found in 
1611 .] Apiece of ground covered with turf, some- 
times having ornamental flower-beds upon it. 

•a. 2697 C. Leslie Snake in Crass (cd. 2) 333 Upon a 
Grass-Plat before his Window I s-aw some Women, very 
busie with their Bibles. 2727 Hall in Phil. Trans. XXX V. 
309 The Snake being ty’d and pinn’d down to a Gra.«:s-plal. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. viii, Mr. Thornhill . . intended that 
night giving the young ladies a ball by moonlight, On the 
gr.ass plat before our door. 18x8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets iv. 
(1870) 95 Artificial grass-plats [and] gravel- walks. 2897 Pall 
Mall Mag. Dec. 553 A statue in the centre of the grassplat. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp. tv. i. 73 Here on this grasse-plot, 
in this very place To come, and sport. ^ 2685 Temple Wks. 
(1720) 1 . 183 Grass-Plots bordered with Flowers. 2770 
Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 370 We have it plentifully. . | 
on the grass-plots about this house. 2876 Miss Braddon i 
y, Haggards Dau. II. 17 The picture of grassplot and 
flower-bed. 

Grass time. [Cf. Grass 8 .] The time 
of year when animals are at grass. 

C2386 Chaucer Reeve’s Prol. 14 Gras tyme is doon, my 
fodder is now forage. 2637 Earl Strafforoe Lett. 11 . 60 
A Place which . . affords Sport to pass over a Grass-time. 
1838 Jas. Grant Sk. Loud. 302 * Here's a capital good 'un, 
Sir; three years old next grass-time. Sir', was the recom- 
mendation of his donkey, which was given by a fourth. 

^ Misused for grease-time. (Cf. Grabs sb.i 5 ^.) 

2590 CoKAiNE Treat. Civ, You must beware that 

you offer not to hunt the Bucke before the first day of 
Grasse time. 

Gra*SS*tree. A name given to several Aus- 
tralasian trees. The liliaceous genus Xanthorrhcca', 
Richea dracophylla and R. pandanifolia of Tas- 
mania; the Pseudepanax crassifolitim of N.Zealand ; 
the cabbage-tree of New Zealand, Cordyline aus^ 
tralis ; the juncaceous plant Kingia australis. 

2802 D. Collins Acc. N. S. (Vales II. 153 A grass tree 
grows here, similar., to that about Port Jackson. 2852 
Zoologist X. 3383 The curious Xanthorrhoca hastilis, or 
grass-tree, with tall spear-like flower-stalks, eight feet high. 
18^ Treas.Bol. 550/2 Grass-tree, Xanthorrhaca; also Richea 
dracophylla, and Kingia australis. 2867 Hochstetter 
New Zealand 13a Here and there, in moist places, arises 
isolated the ‘ grass-tree ' or ‘ cabbage-tree * (Ti of the natives ; 
Cordyline australis). 2878 W, W, Spicer H andbk. Plants 
Tasmania 225 (Morris) Richea fandani/otia, H., Giant 
Grass Tree. z8^T. Kirk Flora New Zealand S9 It [Pseu- 
dopanax crassifoliuml is commonly called lancewood by 


the settlers in the North Island, and grass-tree by those in 
the South. ^2893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw 4 Lawmaker II, 
5 A stony ridge, with weird-Iooktng grass trees, lifiing their 
blackened spears. 

, Grassiiin(me, obs. form of Gersuit. 

Grass widow. [Certainly f. Grass + 
Widow ; cf. the equivalent MLG. graswedewe ( — 
sense i), Du. grasweduwe, Sw. grdsenka, Da. 
gi'sesenke; also G. ■slrahwillwe (lit. ‘straw-widow’). 
The modem continental Teut. words seem to have 
chiefly sense 2 below, but dialect glossaries often 
give sense 1 as locally current. The etymological 
notion is obscure, but the parallel forms disprove 
the notion that the word is a ‘corruption’ of 
grace-widtnv. 

It has been suggested that in sense i grass (and G. stroh) 
may have been used with opposition to bed ; cf. the etymo- 
logy of Bastard. Sense 2 may have arisen as an etymolo- 
gizing interpretation of the compound (cf. Grassy/'. 5 b) after 
It had ceased to be generally understood; in Eng. it seems 
to have appeared first as Anglo-Indian.] 

1. An unmarried woman who has cohabited with 
one or more men ; a discarded mistress. ? Obs. 

2528 More Dyaloge in. xiii. 86 b, Tyndall wolde by ihys 
waye make saynt Poule to say thus. Take & chese in but 
such a wydow as hath had but one husbande at onys . . 
I thynke^ saynt Powle ment not so. For then had wyuys 
ben in his time lytel better than grasse wydowes be now. 
For they be yet as seuerall as a harbours chayre & neuer 
take but one at onys. 2582 Reg. Bk. Slokeiy-Nayland, 
Suffolk Tan., The 31 day was burl’d Marie the daughl^ of 
Elizabeth London graswidow. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew S.V., Widows Weeds. A Grass-Widow, one that pre- 
tends to have been Married, but never was, yet has Children. 
2760 Goldsm. Goddess 0/ Silence JAhe. Wks. 1837 I. xxvi. 
329, 1 have made more matches in my time than a grass 
widow. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v., Widow's 
Weeds, A grass widow, a discarded mistress. 

2. A married woman whose husband is absent 

from her. ‘ 

2859 Lang Wand. India 4 Grass widows in the hills are 
always writing to their husbands, when you drop in upon 
them. 1865 Engliskm. Mag. Aug. 138 I'he pretty grass- 
widow, .is going because every one else is gone. 2884 Lady 
Dufferin Viceregal Life India (1889) I. i. 4 Expectant 
husbands come out to meet the ‘grass widows' who have 
travelled with us. 

Hence Grass-wi‘dow v. intr., to live as a grass- 
widow. Grass-wi'dowhood, the condition of a 
grass-widow; also Soalso Grass-widower, 

[cf. G. strohwitivjer, lit, ‘straw-widower’], a man 
living apart from his wife. 

2878 Life in the M<ffussil II. 100 The Clergyman, .was a 
grass widower, his wife being at home. 2881 W. E. Norris 
Matrimony III. 92 Asking Nina how long her period of 
grass-widowhood was going to last. 2886 N. Y, Evening 
Post 72 May (Farmer), All the grass-widowers and un- 
married men. 1887 Sat, Rer>. 30 Apr. 624 The female plant 
. .was brought to Europe before the male, and so, berryless, 
may be said to have suffered a grass-widowhood of some 
eighty years. 1892 Critic (U. S.) 22 Mar. 154/1 She and 
her husband lived charmingly— apart, ‘grass-widowing ' here 
and there. 2894 J. Knight Garrick xvi. 302 Johnson .. in- 
sisted upon a grass widowhood before they proceeded lo an- 
other election. 

Grassy (gra'si), a. [f. Grass + Cf. 
MDu. grasich, Du. grazig, G. grasig.'\ 

1. Covered with grass, abounding in grass. 

1513 Douglas jEneis xi. xi. 76 The speironon..Furth of 
the gresy sward he hes vptane. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
June 6 The grassye ground with daintye Daysies dight. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, ui. iii. 50 Goe sigmfie as much, while 
here we march Vpon the Grassie Carpet of this Plaine. 1667 
Milton P. L. v. 391 Rais’d of grassie lerf Thir Table was, 
2725 Pope Octyss. iii. 53s To lead A well.fed bullock from 
the grassy mead. 2820 Scott Ivanhoe i, The sun was set- 
ting upon one of the rich grassy glades of the forest. 2870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. nr. ii A narrow vale, that lay, 
Grassy and soft betwixt the pine-woods bound. 

2. Of or pertaining to grass; consisting of or 
containing grass. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Past. v. 39 The thirsty Cattel, of 
themselves, abstain’d From Water, and their grassy Fare 
disdain’d. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s, v. Graminea, The 
grassy crown, corona graminea. was but rarely conferred; 
and for some signal exploit. 2752 F. Fawkes Descrip. May 
96 As fast as cattle the long summer’s day Had cropt the 
grassy sustenance away. 1828 Keats Endym. iii. 1027 How 
happy once again in grassy nest ! 1822 Clare Vill. Miustr. 

II. 84 Big drops bow the grassy stems. 2846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 185 This is a good course if 
the wheat stubble can be depended on to produce grass 
enough to furnish a sufficient dressing of ashes, .but if there 
is reason to expect the wheat stubble will not be sufficiently 
grassy [etc.]. 

3. Resembling grass in colour, form, or habit. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 22 b, The Topaze, as Plinie sayth, 

is a Gem of grassie colour. 2596 Gosson Qttippes U/st. 
Gentlewomen 99 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 254 l‘he swarthie- 
blacke, the grassie-greene. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 98 
Hatchet vetch.. being long and slender, of grassy leaves. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 510 A^ard they heave us, mount 
their decks and sweep With level oar along the gra-ssy deep. 
2807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 474 The great genus of Carex 
..and some other grassy plant^are found here. 1812 Lyron 
Ch, Har, ii. liv. The wearied eye Reposes gladly on as 
smooth a vale As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye. 1849 
Kvskis Srv. Lamps'iii. §17-^3 The sharp, grassy, intncate 
leafage [of the black spruce firj. 

4. Comb. . 

1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 360 The cooling br^^k, the grassy- 
vested green. 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) II. 240 On . 
whose grassy-margmed pools they feed. 
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Grasyar, -er, obs. forms’ of Guazier. 

Grat, obs, form of Great a . ; bbs. , pa. t. of 
Greet 

Grate (gr^’t), 's6^ Also 6 gratte. [app. a. 
med.L. ffrata (?used in monastic Latin for a lattice), 
ad. It. grata grate, gridiron, hurdle, alteration of 
gralf.~h. cratem^ crdtis hurdle. (Godef. has one 
example of OF. grate with the sense 'hurdle’, 
which may hi from monastic Latin.)] 

1. A framework of bars or laths, parallel .to or 
crossing each other, fixed in a door, window, or 
other opening, to permit communication while pre- 
venting ingress. Now somewhat rare ; cf. Grating 
vlft. sb:^ , 

c 1440 Provtp. Parv. 207/2 Grate, or trelys wy(n)dowe . . 
cancelltis. xs *3 l^ee sense 9]. 1530 Palsgr. 227/1 Grate of a 
windowe, trdis de fcr. 1535 Covebdale 2 Kingsx. aOchosias 
fell thorowy^ grate in his chamber at Samaria. 1590 Spenser 
F.Q, 1. viii. 36 Hut in the same [doore] a little grate was pight, 
Through which he sent his voyce. 1602 MARSTON., 4 «/ww’r 
Rev, II. iii. Wks. 1856 1 . 99 Antonio kisseth Mellida’s hand : 
then Mellida goes from the grate. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkcve- 
tiot's Trav. 1. 190 At present there is no more but a Window 
with a Grate. 1^7 Congreve Mourning Rride 1. i, While 
his jailor slept, I through the grate Have softly whispered 
and inquired his health. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu I^et, to 
Lady X.^ i Oct., The young Count of Salmes came to the 

f rate . . and the Abbess gave him her hand to kiss. 1778 
'ooTE Trip Calais ir. Wks. 1799 II. 354 The father and 
mother of that amiable child are now at the grate. 1805 
Scott Last A/imtr. i. Introd. », The embattled portal-arch 
he pass’d, Whose ponderous grate and massy bar Had oft 
roll'd back the tide of war. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. 
1. V, The grate which led to our quarter opened anew. 

2. A similar framework (or, sometimes, a per- 
forated plate) for other purposes, esp. for closing 
an orifice without intercepting the passage of fluids'; 
rareljfy *}• a gridiron. ' 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xi, Voydyng fylthes lowe 
into the grounds Thorough grates made of yron perced 
round. 1718 Steele Fidi Pool 168 Great advantage is 
effected by large grates at the head and stern, .of the vessel. 
17S0 [see gratedron in 10 below]. 17SS Johnson, Grille to 
broil on a grate or gridiron. 1823 T. Cosnett Footman's 
Directory If the spout of the tea-pot gets furred up, have 
a small piece of wire or wood to push up and down it, but 
be careful not to break the grate of it in so doing. 

1 3. The railing round a monument, building, etc, 
a 1400 Stacyons of Rome 603 in Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems 136 
A-bowie that stoone a grate there is of Ime, 15x9 in Glass- 
cock Ree. St, Michaets {188a) 36 Item pd to Rase Thomas 
fordygyng of the holis for the grate iiijrf, Ibid.y Item to 
Jardefeld for tymber for the chirche grate. . Item to Hothe 
the Carpontcr for makyng of the tymber werke at the south 
gate and crate of the chirche yerd. <xx6^S Habington 
in Proe, Irorc. Hisi. Soc, 11. 223 The grate of iron inclosinge 
the (ombe. iBjz O. Shipley Gloss. Ecet. TermSy Grates 
an ornamental iron screen around a monument. 

4. A frame of metal bars for holding the fuel in 
a fireplace or furnace. Hence, the fireplace itself. 

i6os/i’iMME Quersit. ni. 101 A grate shall be layed, 
wherein the coales offire must fie. x6^ A. Willet Hexapla 
in Exod. 6x4 The wood was laid in order vpon that grate, 
and so burned, which grate was all of brasse. x6xx Bible 
Exod. xxvii. 4. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 308 ? 2 An old- 
fashioned Grate consumes Coals, but gives no Heat. 1779 
fioswELL in Life Johnson loOcc., Why, Sir, do people play 
this trick which 1 observe now, when 1 look at your grate, 
putting the shovel against it to make the ^re burn? x8oo 
tr. Lagrauzds Chem. I. 97 You must make it pass through 
the grate of the furnace. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, Throw 
those shoes under the grate. 1875 J. Smith Temperance 
Reform, iii. 96 The cold and cheerless grate. 

1 5. transf. a. (See quot.) Cf. Grating vbl. sb. 3. 
b. Applied to the chequers on the door-post of 
n tavern. Obs. 

1598 Haydocke tr. Lomazzo's Trade Artes^ etc. IL v. 
xxiv. 217 The third part is wrought with a Grate \,marg. 
Which is an instrument made with crossing of linesj, or 
insteede thereof with a glasse set betweene the eie of the 
Painter, and the thing .scene. 1622 Massinger & Dekkrr 
Virgin Martyr m. iii, 1 see then a tavern and a bawdy- 
house have faces much alike; the one hath red grates next 
the door, the other hath peeping-holes within doors. 

6. Mining. A screen used when stamping ores. 
1776 W. Pryce bfin. Comub. Expl. Terms, Grate, an iron 
plate punched full of small holes; which belongs to the 
stamping mill, and sizes the stampt Ore. 1839 Ure Did, 
A rts 749 The grate . . is a grid composed of square bars of 
iron ..placed horizontally, and parallelly to each other, an 
inch apart. X875 lire's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 736 Grate,, 
metal plate pierced with small holes; it is fixed in front of 
the stamps in which ore is pounded, and through the holes 
the finely divided matter makes its escape. i£8i Raymond 
Alining Gloss., Grate. .See Screen (as applied to stamps), 
f 7. A barred place of confinement for animals, 
also, .a prison or cage for human beings. Obs. 

1552 in Glasscock Rec. St, iifichael's (1882) 93 Of the 
Mayor and burges for the ^aol called the grate p' a™ xij^. 
1598 Shaks. Merry iV, n. ji. 8 Else you had look'd through 
the grate; like a Geminy of Baboones. 1603 Knollfs l/isf. 
Turhs 1638) 220 Shut vp in an jTon cage made like a grate, 
in such ‘sort as that he mighfon euery side be seen. x6io 
Healey St. Aug. CRie of God xh. xxvI. (1620) 443 These 
gods. . arc but the forgers of our prisons, .our iaylors, locking 
vs in those dolorous grates and wretched fetters. 1613 
PoRciiAs Pilgrimage iv. v. 365 Lions and Leopards in 
grates were carried before him. *652 Benlowes Theofh. 
xni. IxxAiii. 247 The folded flocks are pent In hurdled 
Grates. 1759 Johnson Rasselas v, He was now impatient 
as an eagle m a grate X777 Howard Prisons Eng. (1780) 
387 Every debtor that lies in the common grate. 


+ 8. One of the spaces between the bars of a 
grating.* Ohs, rare, . 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss,,\, xxxlx. 53 He Caused to be 
made without the lowne, a barrers ouerthwart the strete lyke 
a grate, nat past half a foie wyde euery grate. 1649 G. 
Daniel Trinarch., Rich, lit ccl, As were his Cage too 
straite; Like wilder Birds, soe pent, prolls, till he find 
A hole, by Chance, or any wider Grate. 

9. atirib. and Comb., as grate-bar, ~work\ grate- 
fashion, -wise advs. ; grate-area = grate-surface ; 
f grate-iron, (n) -= Gridiron ; (b) see quot. 1750 ; 
grate-room, in some furnaces, a chamber with a 
grate beneath it; grate-shavings, shavings of 
wood or curled strips of paper for filling fireplaces 
in summer; grate-surface, the area in square feet 
covered by the fire-bars of a furnace or boiler. 

x888 Lockwood's Did, Aleck, Engiii., s.v. *Grale Area. 
1895 Daily Ne^vs 20 Apr. 5/2 In a ‘Yarrow boiler, .the total 
grate area is forty and a quarter square feet. 1832 Edin, 
Rev, LVI. X24 The ’'grate-bars which support the fuel, 
X659T0RRIAK0, .acertain paste bak't in moulds, 

anci *grate-fashton contrii*ed. 1574 Hellowes Guevara's 
Fam, Ep. (X577) 178 The ^grateyron of S. Laurence. 1577 
tr, Bullinger's Decades (1592) 3x5 In his lime was Saint 
Laurence.. broiled vpon a grate yron. 1750 Blanckley 
Nnv. Expos., Grate-irons arc to loosen the Mud and Sullage 
of the Docks, which lodge in the Grates of the Drains. 1883 
Chance in Powell Princ, Glass-making wx These *grate- 
rooms are sunk several feet below the level of the bed of the 
furnace. 1899 Longman's Mag. Aug. 331 Statia gazed at 
the fireplace, decorated with what are known as •grate- 
shavings and silver paper. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Technol. (cd. 2) I. 255 The usual dimensions . . are 
I square foot of *grate surface for a consumption of 20 lbs. 
of coal per hour. 16x3 Pohchas Pilgrimage ix. v, 644 A 
gredtron .. with billets laid thereon, and other .stickes on 
them *grate*wise. 1736 Ainsworth Za/. Die/., Transenna, 

. .any *grate-work, a lattice before a window. 

tGratejjAs Obs. [f. Grate z;.i] = Grater L 

14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 596/8 Micatorium, a grate. 
Ibid. 609/44 Scalpmwt, a grate, or a shaue. 1472 Durham 
Acet. Rolls (Surtees) I. 246 Item j grate pro zinrebr’, 1530 
Palsgr. 227/1 Gxz.t&tothxedd^,gragevrapayn, 1609 W. M. 
Man in Mootte (Percy Soc.) 18 When you fie like a nut- 
megge in a grate. 1674 Ray Colled. Words, Prepar. 7'in 
i2t An iron-plate perforated with small holes like a grate. 

f Grate, Obs, rare. [a. Flem. 
groat, O. grat.'] The backbone of a fish, 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Ye ete the good plays 
allone and gaf hym noinorc than the grate or bones. 
tGrate, [f. Grate v.i] Col- 

lision (of weapons). Cf. Grate v.'^ 6. 

1460 Lyheaus Disc, (Kaluza) 1675 He smitte his schaft in 
grate. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. xx, Ye shall not 
nede to feare The stroke of swerde or yet the grate of spere. 

f Grate, Obs, Alsofigret. [tsd.h.grdi-us 
with the same meanings ; according to Brugmann « 
Skr, giirtd welcome :-OAryan from the same 
root as Gr. yipas reward. Cf. F. grate (Cotgr.).] 

1. Fleasing, agreeable, acceptable. 

. *S *3 Q- Margaret in St, Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 56 For 
it void be ryght gret to me, gyf I myghj do iu 1543 Becon 
Nosegay Cj b, Nothynge can be gyuen to vs more grate, 
acceptable & pleasauot than this your gyfte nowe promised. 
x$g6 Dalrymple Ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot. i. 130 Quhen the 
name of king was maist grate and thankful to thame al. 
X665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 311 (joho or CofTee., 
however ingrale or insapory it seems at first, it becomes 
grate and delicious enough by custom. 

2. Thankful, grateful. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurres, Gratus .. That remembreth or 
recompensclh a good turnc ; grate : thankeful, , 1567 R, 
Mulcaster Fortescue's De Laud. Leg. (1572) J07 b, He 
that is once made free, be he g^te or ingrate, is ad- 
judged to enjoy his Freedome still. 1573 Davidson in 
Satir, Poems Reform, xl. Dcd. I. 2^7 As .. I w.ild let my 
gude will and grate mynd..appeir towardis 30W. 2596 

Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot, iii. 190 He Jabouris how 
to find the way to mak sum significatione of his grate mynd, 
for the benentes. .quilkes afortymes frome the King of 
Scottls be had receuxt. 

Hence f Gra*tely adv. 

1533 Boner in St. Papers Hen. VIIT, XL 410 His 
Majestic toke all the same very grately and acceptablie. 

Grate (gr?'t), v.l [a. OF, grate-r (mod.F. 
grailer) — Pr., Sp. gratar. It, grattare ; Com. Rom. 
ad. Tent. *kratidja7i (OHG- chrazzin, mod.Ger. 
kralzen to scratch, Sw. kratta, D.t. kraite to rake).] 

fl. To scrape, file, abrade; to rub harshly, 

scarify, excoriate. Obs. 

14.. in Wr.-Wulcker 610/2 .SVitr^/Jtcib, to grate, 15x4 
Barclay Cyt. 4- Vplondyshm.tX^xzy Soc.) p.li, Alle the night 
longe shall he bis sides grate. 1593 Nashe Christ's 7 *. 76 a, 
Some of them haue grated and sawed theyr smooth tender 
skinnes, with hayre shins. 15^ A, M. tr. Guitiemeau's 
Fr. Chiriirg. 33 b/z We muste then grate the bone with 
a pecultare Ra.spatoryc. 1598 Florio, Gratuggiare, to 
shaue as curriers leather, to grate. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Consc. (1650) 105 Why may be not unrivet, or grate an iron 
wherewith he is fcUcred? 1650 Fullf-r Pisgah ni. xii. 343 
The edges of the Cross grating his late whip-furrowed back. 
x66o F. Brooke ir. Le Blanc's Trav. 333 'Tis sharp and 
grates the throat of those that are not used to it. 

b. with complement; To wear away, dtnvn, to j 
nothing, etc. by abrasion. Chieflyy^. arch. 

I 5 SS W. Watrkman Fardle Foehns 1 vi. Gjh, They 
gather a kynde of great shelle fyssbe, whose sheJJes they 
grate open with stones. 1602 AIarston Ant. 4- Mel. iii. 
Wks, 1856 1.36 Tliou wouldst even grate away thy sople to 
dust. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iii. ii. 193 When . . mightie 
States characterlesse arc grated To dustie nothing. 1859 


Tennyson Vivien 621 Who . . Read but one book, and ever 
reading grew So grated down and filed away with thought. 

2. In culinary and pharmaceutical use : To reduce 
to small particles by rasping or rubbing against a 
rough or indented surface ; to pulverize by means 
of a grater. Often with /re/. ; To grate and allow 
the powder to fall in, into, over something. To 
grate off', to grind down. . 

rx420 Liber Cocorum {1862) 40 Take rawe chese anone 
And grate hit in disshes mony on. CX430 TwoCookeryfu, 

I. 6 panne grate fayre brede and cast per-to. ^1440 Pronf. 
Parv. 207/2 Grate gynger . ./riV/ice. 1530 Pa 14 ;cr. 574/1* 

I grate breed or spyce. 1578 Lyte DiJi/upitf m. xlvii. 3S4 
Like vertue hath the roote if it be scrapte or grated very 
small. 1612 Woodall Siirg. Mate Wks. (1653) 355 Take 
Bayberries .. dry them ; . then powder them, or for a need 
grate them. 1626 Bacon Syivn § 458 .Artichoakes will 
lesse prickly, and more tender, if the Seeds haue their Tops 
dulled or grated off vpon a Stone. 1732 Phil. Trans. 
XXXVII. 432 His Tongue [was] dry enough to grate a 
Nutmeg. Z769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. HouseXpr. ixjjZ) 
Take the inside of a penny loaf, grate it fine. 1853 Soyer 
Pantroph, 92 The Indians grate this root [ginger] in their 
broth or ragoflt. 1871 Napheys Prev. 4* Cure Dis. 11. L 
40s A little nutmeg grated over the surface. 

'\'h,fg. To examine rigorously. Obs. 

?xS38 Latimer Let. to Cromxvell \n Remains 
After such sort, much grating of him, and yet finduig no 
other thing in him, we [etc.]. 

3. fg. To affect painfully, as if by abrasion ; to 
fret, harass, irritate. Now rare. 

*555 Eden Decades 96 It grated the bowels of suche as 
harde hym. 1591 Spenser AI. Hubberd 1334 Grinding his 
teeth, and grating his great heart. 1602 Shaks. Ham, m. 
i, 3 Grating so harshly all his dayes of quiet With turbulent 
and dangerous Lunacy. 16x3 F. Robarts /!!«'«///? ( 7 w/rf 
136 What they doe now is to grate and oppresse the poore 
minister. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist, iii. ii. § 3 Others ..could 
not endure to be so ,, frequently grated with the shame of 
the sin they had committed. iWs J. Webb Stone-Htng 
(1725) iio Untruths., wherewith at present he grateth j’our 
Ears. 174* Blackstone Lawyers Farew. to Aluse^i With 
sounds uncouth, and accents dry, That grale the soul of 
harmony. 1748 Richardson C/amsir fiBii) VII. 38oThe 
mailer begins to grate me most confoundedly, 1826 J. 
Wilson Nod. Amhr. Wks. 1855 1 . 63 This outrageous 
merriment grates my spirits. 1892 H. H. Furness Shaks, 
Tempest 2X Such a mere bare iteration grates me as some- 
what un-Shakespearian. • 

-fb. inir.ioT ref. To be affected unpleasantly, 
fret. Obs, 

• *555 Eden Decades 7 He shall feele his howelles grate 
with a certen horroure. *590 Spenser F , Q . i. j. ip I hat 
when he heard, in great perplexilie His gall did grate for 
griefe and high disdaine, 

4. ifttr. To grate on or upon: fa. To oppress 
or harass with exactions or importunities; to make 
burdensome demands upon. Obs, 

1532 St, Papers Hen. Vlll, II, 159 His Graces Counsalle 
here, .verelie hath so sore gratid uppon my litje substaunce 
that I had, that [etc.]. 1544 Privy tonne, ibid. IX. 578 
His Highnes thought Him a Prince of so greie and 
noble a courage, that He wold not grate any further upon 
Him, until [etc.]. 2598 Shaks. Merry IV, 11. !!. 6, I haue 
grated vpon my good friends for three Reprccues for you. 
16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 580 His Prelates 
greedily grating on him to empouerish his meane':. 26x9 
Fletcher Af. Thomas i. ii, I know your Nature’s sweet 
enough, and tender, Not grated on, nor curb’d. X633 
Hall Texts, N. T, 75 Do not grate on the subject in 
exacting more tribute . . than the law hath appointed for you. 
a x6s6 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673)205 God., permitted not the 
Jews to grate too much upon the bordering Nations.^ X70S 
HicKERiNGiLL Priest-cr. n. iii. 33 The Law .. prohibiting 
Marriages . . Contributes accidently . . to fill the Register s 
Purses,., and grates hard upon the People, especially the 
Poor. 

b. To have an irritating effect on or ufon. 
i62|S R. Bolton Comf. Ajgl, Consc. iv. 2X ( 3 f all other 
passions of the Soule, sadnesse and griefe grates most noon 
the vital spirits. X677 Gov. Venice 48 These sort of reliec- 
tions. .grate upon their Equalitj’. 1744 Swift Semi. Aiut. « 
Subj. 10 Although this Doctrine of subjecting ourselves to 
one another may seem to grate upon the Pride and V.nnit>' 
of Mankind,, .yet [etc.]. 1827 Hallam Const, ///x/. (1870' 

II. viii. 87 All mention, therefore, of calling parliament 
grated on his ear. 1847 Disraeli Tancred ii. xvi, She never 
grated for an instant on his high ideal. 1878 Geo. Eliot 
Coll. Breakf. P. 339 Your itch to choose What grates upon 
the sense. 

t c. To offend against, be derogatory to. Obs. 
iSjS Glanvill Ess. Philos. 4- RcHg. Ep. Dcd. a, Being 
cautious to abstain from all expressions, that grate on tli« 
Honour of God, as you are free from any that can give just 
offence unto man. 


f 6. trans. (Cf. 4 a.) To obtain by oppression or 
importunity. Obs. 

1540 Hen. viii in St. Papers Hen.VlH, VIII. 4*° ' ® 
shal not . . entre any further with him in the Iwoo noynte>, 

wherby he grate more of youe, wherby tochalcngcthe s.'imc. 

2541 Hen. VIH ibid, 644 They seame .. to 
pryvileage by a graunte of our progenilour King Ldwar^ 
the Thirdc, ihenne before was alledged. 1542 Facet r<Y • 
IX. sx For great store of money they have not, ..and inc) 
hath aircdy grated as much as ffe can get. 

t6. a. trans. To mnke (a weapon) strike or 
* bite b, intr. Of a weapon : To strike or kite. 
Const, on. Obs. 


hiss. ^ 

Their spei^es f. - . - . - 

had taken hunt. 1S30 Pai-scit. 574/1, I Rrate. as a 
dothc upon harncssc or any Sharpe llij-ncc and harde upon .a 

nother.yV amers . a 1633 Austin d/n/rV. (1635) asS " I’'"” 
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comes it, that Bullets or Arrowes often grate on us, and yet 
hurt us not? niyoo Ballad Geo. Bar/twell 152 Ere I 
would want, were I a man .. On father, friends and all my 
kin I would my talons grate, • ' / ' 

7. Irons, a. To rub harshly together, * grind' 
(the teeth), b. Of a thing ; To rub against (another 
thing) harshly, producing a jarring’sound. 

iSSS Eden Decades 20 Fretinge and gratinge his teethe as 
it had bin a lyon of Libia. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. vii. 34 
Thereat the feend his gnashing teeth did grate. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 306 The threshold grates the doore to haue him heard. 
1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middleton's IVks. (Bullen) VIII. 8 
They grate with their hard naily soles The stones in Fleet- 
street. r65>7 Topsell Fotir-f, Beasts (1658) 540 Then cham- 
peth he with his mouth, grateth and gnasheth his teeth one 
against another. 1633 T, James Voy. 15 The. .corners of the 
Ice did grate vs with that violence, as I . . thought it would 
haue grated theplankes from the Ships sides. xSzx Keats 
Lamia 1. 224 Hrs galley now Grated the quay-stones. 1834 
Medwin Angler in IFalcs I. 57 When it [the dingy] grates 
the sand. 

8 . inlr. To rub against with a harsh, grinding 
noise; to move creakingly ; to sound harshly. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IVy in. i. 132, I had rather heare a . . 
dry Wheele grate on the Axle-tree. XS97 Hooker £cel. 
Pol. V. xxxvi. § 4 We are not so nice as to cast away a sharp 
knife because the edge of it may sometimes grate. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 124 Their lean and flashy songs Grate 
on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. X750 Adam 
Smith Mor. Sent. vi. 111. i. 493 The vile rust, which makes 
them [wheels] jarr and grate upon one another. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Vdolpho xxvi. The great doors of 
the hall^ which grate so heavily. 1797 — Italian xii, A key 

f rated in the lock. - x8x4 Byron Corsair 1. iv, Till grates 
er keel upon the shallow sand. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia 
xxii. 275 At last his cell-door grated on its hinges. 1864 
Tennyson En. Ard. 773 Turning softly like a thief, Lest 
the harsh shingle should grate underfoot. ’ 

b. irons. In poetical nonce-uses : To produce 
(discordant sound) by jarring movement j to pro- 
claim by a grating cry, 

X667 Milton P. L. 11. 881 Th’ infernal dor€S..on thir 
hinges grate Harsh Thunder. X847 Tennyson Prine. iv. 
107 Marsh-divers . . Shall croak thee sister, or the meadow- 
crake Grate her harsh kindred in the grass. 

*t* 9. intr. To ‘harp ' or dwell querulously n^on 
a subject. Obs. 

x54a Paget in St. Papers Hen, Vllly VIII. 686 It pleased 
Him to devise with me of the manage now in treaty for Your 
Majesties doughter, albeit He did grate sumwhat at the 
furst upon this terme, bastarde. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. ff 
Epigr. (1867) 109 Cha so grated on the new, cha forgot 
iholde, 1567 Triall Treas, (1850) j 8 Gredy-guite makeih 
them continually to grate On the mock of this world, which 
he thinketh permanent. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Cam- 
den) 48 Here wuld be matter gud plenti, both for them to 

f 'ate uppon and to brute abroad in the town. 1625 W. 

EM8LE ynstif. Faith (1629) X97 Who are very ready, when 
it fits their humour, to grate sore vpon the bare words, and 
letter of a text. 1698 F. ‘B. Modest Censure 17 Mr. Boyle 
..grates on the Doctor’s breeding. 

G^ate [f* Grate 

f 1. irons. To confine within ‘ grates ' or bars. 
1528 More Dyaloge i. xiv. 18 b/2 Aftere she was gratid 
within iren grates aboue in the rood loft where it was by- 
leued that she liued without any mete or drynke only by 
angels fode. 

2. To fit or furnish with a grate or grating, 

X547 Boorde Introd. Knowl, xxxix. (1870) 220 The 
sepulcre is grated rounde aboute wyth yrone. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Httsb. iv. (1586) 172 b, Be sure that you have 
them well grated, that the Fish can by no meanes passe 
through. X629 Massinger Picture iv. ii, The windows 
grated with iron I X644 Evelyn Diary 12 Nov., A well . . 
grated over with iron. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W, xxv. One 
large apartment, strongly grated. 2776 G. Semple Building 
in Water 106 You are to grate the Bottom with two Courses 
of six Inch Plank, crossing one another. 1821 Byron 
Sardan. ii. i. 419 The gates That grate the palace, which is 
now our prison. 

1*3. To put on a grate or grid. Ohs. rare“^. 

1598 Florio, Gratcllare, to grate, to broyle vpon a grid- 
iron. 

Q-rate, variant of Grote v. Obs., to weep. 
Grated (gr<f ‘‘ted),///, a.i [f. Grate z/.i + -edI.] 
In senses of the vb. a. Pulverized with a grater. 

0x430 Two Cookery-bks. 14 Caste ber-to gratyd brede. 
xs^ Epulario Dij, Straw them ouer with grated Cheese. 
2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ix. 99 Add some grated bread. 
2872 C. W. Heaton Exper. Chem. iv. iii. 312 The liquid 
pressed out from the grated potatoes. 

b. Of the teeth : Rybbed harshly together, 

1590 Spenser F.Q. 11. v. 14 [He].. gan to grind His grated 
teeth for great disdeigne. 
f c. Scarified, Obs. 

a 1699 J. Beaumont Psyche xxni. cxli, And yet thy grated 
Throat is not so dry, As are thy now exhausted Eyes. 

I^ated (gr^-'ted), ppl. a.- [f. Grate sb.'^ and 

'z?.2 + -ed^.] Having a grate or grating, latticed. 

1786 S. Henley tr. Beckfords Vathek (1868) 113 A vast 
cataract, visible in part through the grated portals. 1792 
Burke Negro Code Wks. IX. 285 Grated port-holes between 
the decks. 1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge Ixxiii, The grated 
window. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Servt. vi. 57 Through the 
grated lattice he saw the wild-eyed charioteers. 

Grateful (gr/i-tful), a. Also 6 greate full, 
6-8 gratefull, 7 Sc. grytfuU. [f. Grate a. + -ful 
( q.v. with regard to the unusual formation).] 

1. Pleasing to the mind or the senses, agreeable, 
acceptable, welcome. Now only of things. 

XSS 3 Brende Q. Curtins v. 72 Hys comming was very greate 
full vnto the kynge. 2609 He\tvood Brit. Troy ix. ii, Chast, 
—nothing better; wanton,— nothing worse, The gratcfulst 


Blessing, or the greatest Curse. 1656-9 B. Harris ParivaVs 
Iron Age (ed. 2) 99 Nor ever bad the Catholicks a more 
gratefull Victorie. X670 G. H.tr, Hist. Cardinals 11. ii. 146 
He is so far from being hateful, he is exceedingly grateful to 
the people of Rome. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. i. (17x3) 
468/1 It is given.. dissolved in some grateful Vehicle.' 172$ 
Pope Odyss. iv. 542 In grateful sleep, irfx Churchill Night 
Poems 1. 8r Then in Oblivion’s grateful cup I drown The 
g^^ling sneer. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 367 
Fishermen are careful to provide themselves with these in- 
sects, as the most grateful bait. 18x4 Scott Wav. viii. En- 
joying the grateful and cooling shade. x866 Dk. Argyll 
Reign Law li. (ed.4)ss This is a doctrine., grateful to scien- 
tifle men who are afraid of being thought hostile to Religion. 
2. Of persons, their actions and attributes : Feel- 
ing gratitude; actuated by or manifesting gratitude; 
thankful.. 

2552 Dk, Nortmombld. Let. 7 Dec. in Tytler Edw, Vp II. 
248, Hove not to have to do with men which be neither grate- 
ful nor pleasable. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, The 
humble and grateful! acknowledgeynge of the benefites of 
Christe. x6ox Shaks. Well ii. 1. 132 , 1 cannot giue thee 
lesse to be cal’d gratefull. x6oi Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) 
II. 219 Ane grytfuU rememberance. 1667 Milton P. L. xi, 864 
With uplifted hands, and eyes devout. Grateful to Heav’n. 
1696 Tate & Brady Ps. c. 3 Your grateful Hearts and Voices 
raise. 1738 Wesley 'How happy they, O King 0/ Kings' 

V, Our Hearts we’ll on his Altars lay, A grateful Sacrifice. 
1754 Richardson Grandison IV. xxii. 166 You oppress me, 
Sir, by your goodness ! I cannot speak my grateful sensibili- 
ties, 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. i. Hailed by the grateful 
plaudits of all present. 2831 Lytton Godolphinn Heaven 
knows what either you or 1 have to be grateful for. 2841 

W. Spalding Italy <5- It. Isl. II. 326 Gaxing up at the 
Saviour in the first return of consciousness, amazed, grateful, 
and adoring. 2873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 277 We 
always have a longer, gratefuUer grace than usual, on 
Sundays, 

absol. 2876 Mozley Univ. Serjn. ix. 192 Everj'thing 
from the grateful soothes — their looks, their words. 

b. Of land ; Responsive to the labour bestowed 
on it, fertile. 

1832 Lander Adv. Niger III. xvii. 47 Afterwards. .the 
soil was more rich and grateful, and the country more varied. 

GratefuUy (gr?-t(uU), adv. [f. Gkateful a. 
+ -LY’ii.] In a grateful manner; so as to give 
pleasure ; with gratitude ; thankfully. 

2548 Elyot Diet., Grate, kjTidely, tbankefully, gratefully. 
2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. j. vi. 5 The king 
lent him one of his gallies & did further gratefully furnish 
him of tallowe and other tbinges. 2597 A. M. iT.Guilletneau's 
Fr. Chirurg. *v, I intreate all men to receave gratefully 
this my laboure. 2635-56 Cowley Davideis i. 782 'Twas 
God himself that here tun’d every Toung; And gratefully 
of him alone they sung. /T2688 Cudworth Immut. Mor. 
(1731) 283 Finding something akin to its self in those Har- 
monious Airs, some Foot-steps and Resemblances of it self 
gratefully closing with them. 2742 Watts Improv. Mind 

I. XV. (1808) 235 This sort of study detains the mind by the 
perpetual occurrence and expectation of something new, and 
that which may gratefully strike the imagination. 2782 V. 
Knox Ess, xxxviit. 1 . 174 Science gratefully attributes to 
the same source a library and observato^. 2833 Sm R. 
Grant in Bickersteth Chr. Psalmody 26 O gratemlly sing 
His pow’r and bis love, i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. 
xvi, 1 am gratefully particular in this reference to him. 

Gratefulness (gre‘*t{ulnes). [f. as prec. + 
-h'ESS.] The quality of being grateful (see the adj.). 

2582 Sidney Apol. PoetrU (Arb.) 47 The humane con- 
sideration of vertuous gratefulness, Abp. Abbot Exp. 

Jonah 427 Where he powreth foorth most benefits, he ex- 
pecteth roost gralefulnesse, 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. 
Ixix. 305 The gratefulness ofhis wit and parts. 2688 Norris 
Theory Love ii. ii. 86 The particular gratefulness of one or 
two particular strings. 1764 Harmer Observ. xxvm. Iv. 
296 Sweet wine, such as was used in royal palaces for its 
gratefulness. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Amicus Rediv., 
Dolefully trailing a length of reluctant gratefulness. 2858 

J. Martineau Stud, Chr. j8 The gratefulness with which 
ne accepted from the government the promise of a grant. 
1884 Alanch. Exam. 13 Nov. 8/5 The gratefulness of this 

revision (of ice cream] maybe estimated when it is remem- 
ered that, .the thermometer ranged from 95® to 100° in the 
shade. 

t Gra’teless, Obs, rare, [f. Grate a. + 
-LESS (on the analogy of graieful).'] Ungrateful, 
thankless. 

2577 Kendall Flcnvers op Epigr. 24 Lest she thee call 
churle gratelessc and vnkinde. 2594 Carew Tasso (1B81) 
19 Nor Eurard, nor Gernier, must slip my mind, To passe 
in gratelesse silence more then loth. 

Grateless (gr^*'tl^), a.'^ [f. Grate + 

-LESS.] Without a grate, having no grate. 

1808 T. Barlow Colusnb. vi. 34 What grateless dungeons 
groan beneath the ground ! 2876 M. M. Grant SuU'Mlaid 
IV, The chimney was open and gratcless. 
i* Grateolent, a, Obs. rare~^. [ f. L,. grate, adv. 
oi grains pleasant + cleni'em, pres. pple. oi o/ere to 
smell (after graveolent).'\ ‘ Well savouring, smell- 
ing pleasantly' (Blount Glossogr. 1656 ). 

Grater^ Also 4 -our, 5 -ere. [a. ^ 

OF. graieor, gratonr ( 13 th c, in Godef., of a 
person), f. grater to Grate v.'k ^ 

In sense i possibly (in spite of the form) a. OF. *gratoir 
(mod.F. grattoir, first in Cotgr. 1611) or *gratoire (found 
only in i6th c.).] 

1. An instrument Tvith a rough indented surface 
used for grating or rasping ; esp. a kitchen utensil, 
having a rasping surface formed by punching holes 
which raise protuberances, and used for grating 
ginger, nutmegs, etc. 

1390-x Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 24 Pro j gratour. 
255s W. Watreman Fatdle Facions 11. viii. 185 People 


..muche like vnto dogges, with mouthes roughe like. a 
grater. ^2577 Frampton Joyful News ni. (1596} 103 They 
..grate it in cerleyne Graters, which are made of Needles. 
2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 5 The Common Fly : her eyes 
are most neatly dimpled with innumerable little cavities 
like a small grater or thimble. 1742 Contpl. Fam.'Picce i. 
ii. 154 Take raw Carrots and scrape them clean, grate 
them with a Grater. 1824 Southey Bk. 0/ Ch. (1841) 183 
They bound chains round the body, which eat into the 
flesh ; or fastened graters upon the breast and back. 1872 
C. W. Heaton Exper. Chem. iv. iit. 31 1 Rasp some pota- 
toes on a grater. 1875 Knight Diet. Alech., Grater (Book- 
binding), an iron instrument used by the forwarder In 
l-ubbing the backs of sewed books after pasting, 
i* 2. A scraper. Obs. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Vn rnc/iJ/V, a grater, 
a scraper. 1688 R. Holme Annouty iii. 315/2 A Dough 
scrape, or a Grater . . with this they scrape and cleanse the 
sides and bottom of the Kneading Trough from ilie Dough 
that sticks to it. 

b. Her. A glazier’s tool figured in the arms of 
the Glaziers’ Company. 

1780 Edmondson Her. II. Gloss. 2847 Gloss. Herald., 
Grater oc Glaziers' Nippers, called also Grazier, or Grosing. 
iron, 

fS. One who or that which grates; chiefly 
' said of a person (or thing) that performs some 
I harassing, exhausting, or ‘ wearing’ process. Ohs. 
j 24.. Voc.\n''NT.’NI}:M^itx iisof-i Scari/acior et Scari/ac, 
trix, a gratere, 2549 Chaloner Erasm. Folly T ij a, I 
requyre you not to be overscrupulous graters of the bare 
j woords. 2566 in Harington Nugx Ant. 145 Those that be 
the great graters for gayne and profitt. '2582 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 145 Repulse in great hope is a peril- 
lous grater. 2622 Cotcr., Racleur, a scraper, a rasMr, a 
; grater. 2628 Earle Microcosm., Grave Diuine (Arb.) 24 
He is no base Grater of his Tythes, and will not wrangle 
for the odde Egge. 

+ Grater^. Obs, [Perh. an extension of Grate 
sb.^, or possibly merely an error.] App. a kind of 
wooden grating or hurdle. 

2598 Florio, Aggratticare, . . to make grater-wise, to 
make like a hurdle, to hurdle. ? 1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wks. (1630) III. 103/2 Washing boules, and beetles went to 
wracke, old graters and stooles were turn’d to ashes, mouse- 
traps and tinder boxes cametolight. 
t Grates, Obs, [a. h. grates."] Thanks. 

C2485 Digby Myst. (1882) v. 290 What grates I ough to 
god a-geyn. 

Grath, obs. f. Graith; van Growth^ Obs, 
Grafhely, var. Guadely a. and adv. 

II Gratia Dei (gr<‘’J'a dr-si). [L. = ‘ grace of 
God’. Cf. Grace sb. ib'.] 

1. A name for the Hedge Hyssop {Gratiola offici- 
nalis') ; formerly also applied to the Lesser Centanry 
{Erythraa Cenianmini) and Geranium pratense. 

2|.. Old Med. A 1 S, in Archsol. (1844) XXX. 382 Gracia 
Dei y* growyth in mede. e 2400 in Med, Wks. xjth C. 
(Henslow, 2890) 53 An herbe jiat [is] y-clipyd gratta dei. 
2578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxitl. 48 The seuenth [Geranium] is 
called Gratia Dei : in English also Gratia Deh Ibid. vi. 
xii. 673 Hedge Hysope .. Some do call it in Laline, Gratia 
Dei, Howbeit it Is nothing lyke Gratia Dei, or Graliola, 
which is a kinde of the lesse Centaury. 2706 PniLLirs {ed. 
Kersey), Gratia Dei,.. a kind of lesser Centaur>'. x666 
Treas. Bot. 550/2 Gratia Dei, Gratiola oficinalis. 

•j* 2. A kind of plaster, Obs. 

CX450 ME. Med, Bk. (Heinrich) 187 Thys gratia dei vsede 
Jje lady bechampe. 16^ Phillips, Crar/Vz Z>f/, a Plaisler, 
made of Wax, Rosen, Suet, Turpentine, Mastick, and Oli- 
banum. 

Graticnlation (gratikit?lFi Jan). [ad. F. gi‘a- 
ticulation, f. graticuler, f. graticule (see next).] 
The division of a design or plan into squares with 
the object of reproducing accurately in the process 
of enlargement or reduction the proportions in 
detail of the original ; concr, a surface so divided. 

2727-42 in Chambers Cycl. 2735 in Dyche & Pardon Diet. 
2859 in Gwilt Encycl. Archit. (ed. 4) Gloss. 1887 Gen, 
Walker in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 714/1 Graticulation. The 
sheets of paper on which the details of the survey of any 
large area of country are to be laid down must be furnished 
wilTi a system of conventional lines, drawn with a view to 
assimilate the margins of contiguous sheets, and to form 
a graticulation within which the details may be accurately 
inserted. ^ 

Graticule (grre*tiki?ri), [a. F. gi-aticule, ad. 
med.L. grdticnla, for cratlcula gridiron, dim. of 
erdtis hurdle.] A design or plan divided into 
squares to facilitate its proportionate enlargement 
or reduction ; the style or pattern of such a division. 

2887 Gen. Walker in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 714/r The 
graticule is sometimes rectangular, sometimes spherical, 
sometimes a combination of both . . Spherical graticules are 
constructed in various ways, 

t Gra’tifactory, a. Obs.rare-^^. [f. GnATirv, 
after satisfactory^ Gratifying. 

a 2665 J. Goonwis Filled 71'. the Spirit (1867) ^z^o All such 
things which are gratifactory and pleasing unto the flesh, 
t Grati’fic, a. Obs. rare-", [ad. L. grdlifu-us, 
f. grains pleasing, thankful : see -fic.] 

2727 Bailey yoI. II, Gratifick, grateful, thankful. 

Gratification (greetiAkv^'/^n). [ad. (directly 
or through F. gratijicalion) L. grdtijicdtion'em, n. 
of action i. grdtijicdri to Gratify.] 

1. The action of gratifying, or the fact of ^ being 
gratified: a. Requital, satisfaction; the giving of 
pleasure, the doing of a favour. 

2598 Florio, Gratifeatione, a gratification. 1603 Hol- 
land Plutarch’s Mor. 434 They . .called for him againe, not 
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SO much by way of gratification and to' do him a pleasure, 
but [etc.]* Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 37 (1614) 

601 To make himselfe one of the ^eatest of England, by 
this gratification of the French, with his Masters charge 
and dishonour.' 1633 T. Morton Disch. 233 They, 

who masque the Visages of Sins with the vizard of Virtues ; 
calling Drunkennesse Good-fellowship . . Bribery gratifica- 
tion. <1x862 Buckle CivUiz. (1873) III. v. 308 Men, in 
the pursuit of wealth, consider their own gratification oftener 
than the gratification of others. 

f b. Expression of pleasure or satisfaction ; • con- 
gratulation. c. Thanksgiving. Obs. . 

*599 Hakluyt yav. 11 . 306 Whereupon she sent an upper 
gown of cloth of gold very rich .. with a letter of gratifica- 
tion. 1620 Shelton Quix. iv. x, Many other Words of 
Compliment and Gratification pass’d between Don Quixote 
and Don Ferdinando. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Bleuic's 
Trav. 363 The .. whole multitude . . with hymns and grati- 
fications [Fr. actions de grAces], 

d. The satisfaction or indulgence of, or com- 
pliance with (a feeling, desire, etc.). 

1669 Stillingfl, Senn. v. (16^3) 8$ The pleasure of 
humane life lies in the gratifications of the senses. 1736 
Butler AmI. i. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 54 The ^tification itself 
of every natural passion must be attended with delight. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 11. vi. 292 Little advantage • 
seems to have been obtained, beyond the gratification of 
hatred. xBopW. Irving iv. v, (1849) 221 Nothing 
so soon awakens the malevolent passions as the facility of 
gratification. xB6o Mill RePr.^ Govt. (1865) 50/1 The grati* 
fication of his love of domineering. 

2. The state of being gratified or pleased ; enjoy- 
ment, satisfaction, pleasurable feeling. 

17x2 Steele Spect. No. 454 P 7 If they could learn with 
me to keep their minds open to Gratification, and ready to 
receive it from any thing it meets with. 17x3 Berkeley 
Guardian No. 55 r xo A natural gratification attends good 
actions. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 152 Gratification is 
of the mind when receiving wisdom and knowledge, but 
pleasure is of the body. 1876 Mozley Univ. Strut, vii. 
(1877) 148 A compassionate person derives a true gratifica- 
tion from the exercise of his affection. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this; a thing 
that gratifies or pleases; a source of pleasure or 
satisfaction. 

1711 Steele SPect, No. 151 He little knows the perfect 
Joy he loses, for the disappointing Gratifications which be 
pursues. 1750 Johnson kanihler^ti. 80 F3 That insatiable 
demand of new gratifications, which seems . . to characterize 
the nature of man. 1798 Vv. Blair Soldier's Friend 92 
The use of butcher’s meat . . or ferment^ UqaerSf and aU 
those gratifications that arc so agreeable to idle people. 
x8s9 W. Anderson Discourses (i860) 97 By the * things on 
earth ' are denoted the gratifications of sense. 

3. Something given to gain favour, or as a recom- 
pense for anything done or to be done ; a reward, 
recompense, gratuity ; in bad sense, a bribe. 

X576 Exiracis Aberd. Reg. (1848) II. 27 The said Mr. 
AlexL procuris for tbame in all tnair actionts and caussis 
..without gratificalioun and recompensatioun, frelie on his 
awin expenssis. 1607 Topsell/Vi/^/. Beasts (1658) 367 The 
Lioness requited the same with .such gratification as lay in her 
power, for she brought him very many sheep-skins to clothe 
and cover him. X624 Impeachm. Dk. Buckhvt. (C:amden) 87 
Giveing the gratification of twoe thowsand poundes. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 382 All who W’ent unto them for advice, 
offered them_ a gratification, xysx Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) I. xxvii. 244 She would not bestow upon him any 
pecuniary gratification. 1828 I. R. Best Italy yja A pre- 
sentation to the Pope costs about forty shillings in gratifi- 
cations to the servants of the household. 1849 Macaulay 
HisL Eti^. vi. II. 65 Six thousand guineas was the smallest 
gratification that could be offered to so important a minister, 
b. Mil. (See quot.) Cf. Gkatuity 3. 
x8o2 C. James Milit. Diet. s. v., In the Royal Artillery, 
gratifications, or voluntary subscriptions for the relief and 
support of the wives of deceased officers, are conducted on 
the most liberal plan . . Gratification likewise means a cer- 
tain allowance in money which is made to prisoners of 
war. 

i* 4 . A concession. Ohs. rare. 

1^7 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. ii. vii. 1B7, I am no way 
satisfied with this Gratification of that Author to the Prar- 
Adnmitx. 

i* 6. A term of uncertain. meaning, formerly in use 
in the colony of Massachusetts ; also alirib., grati- 
fication lot, Obs. 

X637 Rec. Ded/iam, Mass. (1892) III. 33 That Lott wch 
John Dwite haih^ layd out for a freind in grateficacion. 
1638 Ibid. 45 Assigned vnto Jno. Dwite.. 6 acres .Tt the 
lower end of the greate medowe next ye River in pte of 
his grateficacion Lott. 1640 Ibid. 74 Graunted to John 
Dwite Twelue acres of planting grownd to make up his 
gratefic.acion Lott, 

f Gra*tificator. Obs. rare-^. [agent-n. in L. 
form, i.grdtificdrt to Gratify.] One who gratifies. 

*755 Bailey (ed. Scott), Gratijicator, one that performs 
the act of gratifying. 

Gratified' (gne-tifaid), ppl, a. [f. Gratify v. 
-(■-edL] Pleased, satisfied, etc. Hence Grati- 
fiedly adv.^ with pleasure or satisfaction. 

x8i8 T. Moosn Mem. (1853) II. 2x^ With m.any gratified 
acknowledgments of their high opinion. 2854 Marion 
Harland Alonexxi, Mrs. Grant .. raised her spectacles to 
look at her. and smiled gratifiedly. x86x Whyte Melville 
Mkt. Hart. 76 ‘Never was belter, sir ’.answers gratified 
John, with a touch of hts hat. 2897 Marv Kingsley JK. 
Africa 243 * All Ran now s.'iys Singlet in anything but a 
gratified tone of voice. 

Gratifier (grx-tifaioj). [f. Gratify v. -j- -erL] 
One who gratifies, rew.irds, or requites. 

X549 Latimer -yrd Serm. le/.EduK FJ {tKxh.) o^ A bryber, 
A gyfl taker, a gratjficr of rytehe men. x6w H. More 
Myst. Gcdl. V. xiv. 169 Other Eminent persons., who were 


great gratifiers of the natural life of man. xBag New 
Monthly Mag. XV. 2 Secret gratifiers of their passions. 

Gratify (g^iE'tifai), v, [ad. F. gratifier (ifith c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), or L. graUficarT, f. grains pleas- 
ing, thankful : see -fy.] 

•I*!, trans. To show gratitude to (a person) in 
return for benefits received, esp, in a practical 
manner ; to reward, requite. Obs, 

01540 tr, Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. viii. (Camden) I. 20t 
Edwardewas verie desierus to seeme to gralifie the duke 
for his owlde hospitalitie and interteinement. 2570 Sa/ir. 
Poems Reform, x. 4x0 To quhome..he schew his freit 
clcmence, Thocht thou with ‘ tressoun hes him gratifeit. 
1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IK India 30 Al we of this navie wil 
gratifie your gentlenesse and good service that ye shal do 
unto us. 1607 Shaks. Cor, ji. 11.44 It remaines.,Togratifie 
his Noble seruice. x6ss Stanley Hist. Philos, ni. (1701) 
123/1 To Dionysius he imparted some Dialogues and was 
gratified by him, with whom he lived untill he was deposed, 
f b. To give thanks to, be grateful to. Obs. 

*599 F* JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. iv- lit, In behalf of the 
males, I gratifie you. a 1646 J. Gregory Assyrian Mon. 
in Posth. (1650) 193 So far Diodorus : whom after ages may 
for ever gratifie for this pretious monument of Antiquitie. 

2. To make a present (usually of money) dr give 
a gratuity to, esp. as a reward or recompense, or as 
a bribe to remunerate ; to fee. t Also, to reward 
(an action, services, etc.). Now arch, and with a 
mixture of sense 4 . 

1590 Greene Neiur too late (x6oo) 22 Francesco . . gaue 
her ail the money in his purse, so that she returned so 
highly Ratified (etc.). 15^ Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 406 
Anthonio, gratifie this gentleman. 1613 Wither Abuses 
Stript 1. vi. in yuventlia (1633! 47 The ‘Messenger he richly 
gratifies, 1639 Fuller Holy iPar v. xxvii. (1647) 276 They 
must pay the Guardian both for their victuals and for their 
welcome, and gratifie his good words and looks, X672 MereJu 
Adv. Newc. (Surtees) 216 To gratifie hts servant with 4ox. for 
secureing the same. Boston Rec. (1881) VII. 127 Voted 
that the Select men gratifie the scauengers for cleereinge 
the streetes. i763 Smollett Hist. Eng. (2800) III. 278 
The services done by the colonies in North America during 
the war were gratified with the sum of 122,246. 1855 

Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 552 The only answer which 
they had been able to extract from Cook was that there 
were some great persons whom it was necessary to gratify, 
1856 Olmsted Slave States 252 Those engaged in almost 
all employments superior to that of field-hands in the 
Southern Slates, are, nearly always, ‘ gratified * with some 
sort of wages. x88^ C. J. W/lls Mod. Persia 76 We left 
the tomb, after having gratified the two Jews. 
fS. To express pleasure at (an event); to give 
a welcome to (a person). Obt. 

2548 Hall Chron.^ Henry VII an. 15 (1550) 51b, While 
the kyn^ laye thus at Caleys the arcbeduke Philip sent 
to him dmerse notable personages, .to gratefye and welcome 
hym into those partes. 1553 Brende Q. Curtius tv. 32 
Caryeng unto him a crownc of golde, in gratifiengy® victory 
he had won, 2588 Greene Pattdosto (1607) 51 The Courtiers 
and Knights appointed lustes and Tumeyes, to signifie 
their willing mindes in gratifying the Kings hap. 16x2 
Skelton Quix. iii. x, 1. so8, I do with all my Heart 
gratifie the Signs of Affection and Courtesy which you have 
used towards me. 

4. To give pleasure or satisfaction to ; to please, 
satisfy, oblige ; to do a favour to. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 47 The Bishops and Priestes.. 
were contented yet to ayde him with money. For the 
which thing, he being desyrous to gralefie them againe, 
caused it to be ordeyned and enacted [that]. 1574 J. Stud- 
LEY tr. Bales Pcigeant Popes 09 b, ‘ITie Soldan. .dcuised 
howe to gratifye the Pope ana to slay his ennemye. 1595 
Locrine ii. iii. 151 If you mean to gratify such poor men as 
we be, you must build our houses by the tavern. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath, iii, xli. 264 Pilate himself (to gratifie the 
Jews) delivered him to be crucified. 2662 Bk. Com, Prayer 
Pref., Not to gratifie this or that party. 1775 Burke Corr. 
(1844) II. -32 Since you are gratified by hearing of us. 2830 
D'Israeli Chas. /, 111. vi. 85 The King was always highly 
gratified by a present of a painting from his aml^sadors. 
2832 Brewster Newton (1855) II. xv. 73 Varignon was 
much gratified at having brought about this reconciliation, 
b. infr. for r^. To rejoice. Obs. 

281X Ora 4 fuliei 11. 157 It is to be hoped, .you will not 
retreat again from the world, to gratify on the mischief you 
have increased in my poor heart. 

6 . To please by compliance ; give free conrse to ; 
to humour, indulge, satisfy (a desire, feeling, etc.) ; 
+ to comply with (a request, a command), to con- 
cede (an objection). 

1662 Stillingfu Orig. Sacr. 11. i. § 6 Suppose we at 
present, to gratifie so far the objection, that these Laws were 
brought. .under Moses his name. 2665 Boyle Occas, Refl. 
IV. xix. (1848) 281 'Tis not the Body, but the unruly Fancy, 
that is Gratify’d, 2703 Rowe Fair Penit. jii. i. 769 Has 
not your Daughter giv’n her self to Aliamont To gratifie 
a Father's stern Command? 2711 Steele Spect. No. 260 
F I My Appetites are incrca*;ed upon me with the Loss of 
Power to gratify them. 2729 Butler Serm. Wk-s. 1874 II. 
23 Mankind have ungovemed passions which they will 
gratify at any rate. 1798 Fcrriar Illustr. Sterne ii. 47 
The book is not sufficiently entertaining to gratify much 
expectation. 2855 Prescott Philip If 1. 11. viii. 23B His 
vanity was gratified by the homage., paid him. 

+ 6. To render pleasing or acceptable ; to grace. 

2577 Kendall Flowers of Epigr. 65 b, With sweet per. 
fumes and flowers, my grauc doe you not gratifie. 2588 
Shaks. Z. Z. Z. iv. iL s6i If. .it shall please you to gr.'itific 
the table with a Grace, a 2672 Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur, 
(178*) 1. 243 The King (though highly gratified both with 
courage and understanding). 1698 Fryer Aee. E. India 
P. ig All things.. strive to gratify the Life of Man. 

Hence vbl. sh, 

*555 Eden Decadts^o Rdr. (Arb.) 49 The gratifyinge of 


vniuersal mankind. 2591 PERCIVALL-Sy. Dict^Gratificacicm, 
gratifying. x6xx Cotcr., Gratification', a gratification or 
gratifying. 

. Gra'tiiying, ppl a. That gratifies ; 

affording pleasure, pleasing, satisfying. 

x6xx Florio, Graiifico, gratifying, a X627 Bayne On 
Eph. (1658) 68 Wee come from that, gratifying Mother, 
child-bearing grace, to that grace which is freely given to us. 
2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (^1798) 393 Dr. W's criticisms., 
are often very just, curious, and gratifying. 1847 Jajies 
Conxnct i, I have something to propose which I think will 
be gratifying to you., 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1, 269 
Beyond bis reign there was the gratifying prospect of a 
long series of Protestant sovereigns. 

Hence Qra’tifyin^ly adv. 

2822 Examiner 428/1 Sportsmen .. will .. be most grati- 
fyingly attracted by this beauty.^ 2832 Carlyle i'or/. Res. 
II. X, Fruits of my unseen sowing gralifyingly meet me 
here and there. 


Gratility (grati-lfti). In the Shakspere passage 
the clown’s humorous perversion for graluily ; so 
jocularly used by Scott. 

1601 Shaks. Tsvel. N. n. iii. 27 ..1 sent thee sixe pence 
for thy Lemon, hadst it? Clo. I did impeticos thy gratillity. 
1829 Scott frsil. 5 June, Cadell lent me ;^ro— funny 
enough, after all our grand expectations, for Croesus to 
want such a gratility. 

11 Gratin (gratsen). Cookery. [Fr., f. gratler, 
earlier grater Gbate v.l] A manner of preparing 
viands by treating them with raspings of bread and 
cooking them between two fires so as to produce a 
light crust; hence, the dish so cooked. See also 
quots. 1846 and 1877, where the meaning given 
may be the result of some error. 

1846 Francatelli Mod. Cook p. xii, Graiins, a term 
applied to consolidated soups and sauces; also to certain 
dishes of high character, consisting of game, poultry, fish, 
vegetables, or maccaroni, &c., improved by great care and 
finish, through the use of concentrated sauces or gravies. 
Ibid. 56 Farce of fat livers for gralins. 2877 Cassells Diet. 
Cookery, Gratin is a French forcemeat. It may be made 
either of the lean part of veal or the breast and wings of 
a fowl. 2^7 Nansen in Daily Nows 9 Feb. %U A 
gratin made of powdered fish and Indian meal and train oil. 

Grating (gr^*“tii))t "vbl. sb.i^ [f. Grate v.H 
-inqI.] The action of the verb Grate. 

1. The action of breaking into small particles by 
rasping or rubbing ; also, the product of this. 

e 2440 Promp. Parv. 207/2 Gratynge of brede, snieado. 
Ibid., Gratynge of gyngure, and ojier lyke^ frietura. 27*5 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Lemon tree, Mix some Grating* 
of Lemon therewith. 18^6 Kane Aref. Eapl. I. xxxi. 4341 
T have to give him a graimg of potatoes. 

2 . The action of rubbing harshly against some- 
thing; hence, the discordant sound made by this. 

2612 Florio, Gratialice, a grating, a scraping. *6*6 
Bacon Sylva § 275 The grateing of a Saw when it is 
sbarpned..setlcth the Teeth on cd^e. 2657 W. Moricb 
Coena quasi Koii'i? Pref. ss If my stile seeme to^ be keene 
and peircing. .they have sharpned it by hard grating. 1700 
Young in Phil. Trans. LI. 847 The grating,- that is always 
to be felt, when the two broken ends of a bone 
against one another. 281* Byron Ch. Har, 11. xiii, pje 
grating of his chain. 2842 Mrs. F. Trollope Visit Italy 
II. xiii. 231 The ear almost fancies it can catch the grating 
of a Roman chariot wheel. 2894 Crockett Raiden 122 
The grating of the oars of the boat against the sides ol 
the Cave. 

3 . fig. Irritation, fretting, harassing. (See Gbate 
ri.i 5 and 4.) 

<1 2726 South Serm. XI. i. 26 The difficulties, the hard 
grating, and afflicting contrariety that bears to the flesh. 

Grating (gr? ^’tig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Gbate sh. 
and V.2 + -1N0IJ 

1. The action of Grate 2 rare. 

2622 Co'TGR., Grilleinent . . also a grating, or shutting ''P 
with grate.s, 

2 . A framework of wooden or metal bars; apiece 
of cross-barred work; « Grate sb^- i, 

2739 Labelye Short Aec. Piers IVestm. Bridge h To® 
Foundation of every Pier should be laid on aslron^rau^b 
of Timber. 1769-^ Falconer Diet. Marine, 
a drain whereon to lay new tarred cordage. 2810 //«» 
Improv.Act^^ Drains gutters sinks or watercourse^ E*?!* 
or gratings. 2873 Act 36 4 37 c. 71 § 39 

shall be placed, .across the head and tail race of mili^ *»/♦ 
Helps Soc. Press, iii. (1875) 39 A stench, .came up tnrougu 
all the neighbouring gratings. f 

b. esf. Maut. The open wood-work cover lor 
the hatchway. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid, Yng. .Sea-men 14 A 
netting or false decke for your close fights. 27** ' ' 
Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 43^ As many 
can possibly .. be placed for causing Lights on *he t / 
below, as aUo to give vent to the Smoke of Powder in Aim 
of Service. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (cd. 31^' 
204 Looking down through the main-hatchway, * 
2873 Act 36 4 37 Viet. c. 88. Sched. i, Ha/ches with open 
gratings, instead of the close hatches which arc usoa 
merchant vessels. . , 

c. The perforated plate used for separating iMg 

from small ore ; also, the process of sorting ore 
with gr.ates. . . 

1869 R. B. Smith Goldf. Victoria 6is Grating,^ 
thin sheet-iron, in which about 100 holes. .to the fq 
inch arc punched. It is fixed in front of the stamoer-oo . 

1 3 . A scoring or ruling of a surface. Ohs. 

2678 Moxon Meeh. Exerc. I. 71 You will quickly 
the courser grating cf the Grind stone olt the edge on 

4. optics. An nrrangement of parallel wires in 
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a plane, or a surface of'glass or polished metal 
ruled with a series of very close fine parallel lines, 
designed to produce spectra by diffraction. 

1877 G. F, Chambers Astron. x. lii. (ed. 3) 8^7 A diffrac- 
tion grating, that is, a piece of glass ruled with verj’ fine 
close lines. 1882 Tait in Encycl.BrtL XIV. 607/2 Liet us 
next consider the effect of a grating, a series of parallel 
wires placed at small equal inter\'al 5 , or a piece of glass or 
of speculum metal on which a series of equidistant parallel 
lines have been ruled by a diamond point. 1893 Sir A Ball 
Story of Sun 105 He was able to rule a grating. .with as 
many as 43,000 lines to the inch. 

6. alirib, and Comb., as grating-bar, -iron\ 
grating-deck (see quot. 1867); grating spec- 
trum, a diffraction spectrum produced by a grating. 

1597 (^iftllemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 33/2 Without 

preate paynes we can not fasten theron with the grating 
iron. 1867 Smyth Sailor^s IVord-bk., Grating-deck, a light 
movable deck, similar to the hatch-deck, but with open 
gratings. 18^ P. Warung Tales Old Repme 97 The 
man who filed away the grating-bars would be first out 
of the shaft. 

Grating (gr^***tig), ppl. a. [f. Grate + 
-ing 2 .] That grates, in senses of the vb. 

I . Abrading, rasping ; affecting painfully, as if by 
abrasion; irritating, fretting, * wearing \ 

1563 B. GooGEi?^/i3^^-, etc, (Arb.)85 InCountreye growes, no 
gratynge grudge. 1611 Florio, Grattugina, a grating trull. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 1. § 44 The grating torture 
of a disease. 1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea v. (1652) 251, I 
have a grating conscience within me, 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 225 ? 2 A Man is allowed to say the most grating 
Thing imaginable to another. 1720 Watkrland Vind. 
Chrises Divinity xv. 222 Those Positions .. were too 
grating upon, and too shocking to every pious Christian at 
that Time. 1734 tr. RoUitils Anc. Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. 
vii. 186 The yoke of obedience and submission always 
grating to kings. 1766 Gent. Mag. Feb. 72/2 Its skin was 
rough, scaly, and grating, like that of a sea-dog or seal. 
X798 Malthus Popul. (1806^ I. I. ii. 17 Reduced to the 
grating necessity of forfeiting his independence. 1858 
Lytton What will he do i. iv, Pride is a garment all stiff 
brocade outside, all grating sackcloth on the side next to 
the skin. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. vi. xlv, This speech 
^vas grating to Deronda. 

f 2 . Of persons, their qualities, etc.: Grinding, 
oppressive, Obs. 

XOS3H0LCROFT Procopius Pref. A ij b, He severely indites 
. .Tribonianus the Questor of grating avarice. 1673 Essex 
Papers (Camden) 83 In all his Majesties 3 Kingdomes, there 
lives not a more grating man than S' Will® Petty. 

8. That makes a grinding or creaking sound, as 
of two rough bodies grating together; hence, 
sounding harsh or discordant. 

17x8 Lady M, W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 10 Oct., 
Their music at the -opera.. was abominably grating. X7s6 
BvviK&Subl.^ B.i. it. Suppose. .a man. .to have his ears 
wounded with some harsn and grating sound. 1803 

J. Leyden Scenes 0 / Infancy i. 67 The Scythed Car on 

f rating axle rings. x8W Hall Caine Son of Hagfxr i. 

'rol., The ghastly face answered ill to the grating laugh 
that followed. 

Hence Gra-tingly adv. 

X683 Kennett tr. Erasm, on Folly §6 The mind is freed 
from those cares, which would othenvise gratingly afflict it. 
1857 Ckatnh. Jml. VII. 199 Fiendish laughter, gratingly, 
iercingly loud. X873 Masson Drumtn. ^ Hawth. vi. 107 
t does come a little gratingly in the context of the inter- 
changed letters. 

f Gratiu^ied, ppl. a. Sc, Obs. rare. [f. OF. 
gratigner, gratiner, recorded only in the sense to 
scratch; but cf. F. egraiignerio pink.] Pinked. 

sS'j^Inv.R. Wardr. (1815)230 Aneutherfcloaklof quheit 
satine granteinyeit, x6s7 Sp, Fife Laird in Watson Col- 
lect. (1706) I, 29 Ev'n his whole shirt his skin doth hide. 
Gowpherd, Gratin^ied {printed Gratnizied], 

11 Gratiola (grsetsi’^la). Bot. [mod.L., 
grace : so called from the supposed medicinal virtues 
of the plants. Cf. F. gratiole.'] A genus of scrophu- 
lariaceous plants, the best kno\vn species of which 
is G. officinalis, the Hedge Hyssop, 
x^79 I^ncham Card. Health (1633J29S Gratiola, or gratia 
Dei, boyle it and drinke it, or eate it in any kinde of meat 
to open the belly freely. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 
86 A Plant found in France, which the Botanists call 
Gratiola. x8ii A. T. Thomson Lond, Disp. (1818) 187 The 
sensible qualities of gratiola are strongest when it is in 
flower. X847 E. J. Seymour Severe Dis, I. 92 A vinous 
infusion of gratiola. 

Gxatioliu (grStai'^in). Chem. [f. prec. + -IK. 
Cf. F. graiioline (Littre).] A bitter resinous prin- 
ciple obtained from Gratiola officinalis. 
x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Gratiose, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. gratios-us, 
f. gratia grace.] Of or pertaining to (Divine) 
grace (cf. GKACions). 

1678 OknECrt. Gentiles iv. ili. !. is The Soul.. is remotely, 
passively and naturally capacitated for the reception of 
gratiose infusions. 

Gratiositie, obs. form of GRACiosiTr. 

Gratis (gr^J-tis), adv. and a. [L. gratis, contr. 
iiovci grdtiis lit. out of favour or kindness, abl.- pi, 
of gratia grace, favour.] 

A. adv. 

1 . For nothing ; freely, without any return made 
or expected ; without charge, cost, or pay ; gra- 
tuitously. Free gratis (see Free C b). 

X477 Norton Ord. Alch. Introd. in Ashm. (1652) 3 Heaven 
doth all things gratis give, a xS4x Wyatt Certayne Ps. 


h. The Author 16 The jastyce..That gratis hys grace to 
men doth departe. 1583 Stvbbes Auai. Abus. 11. (1882) 84 
Hce may sometimes.. preach the word of God abroad in 
other places, but then he ought to doe it gratis, <2x592 
H. Smith God’s Arrow agst. Atheists v. (1593) Q, If they be 
lustified freely (as heeaffirmelh), then are they Justi- 
fied withoot any desert of theirs. 165, Milton Consid. 
touching Hirelings (1851) 343 Unless every Minister were, 
as^ St, Paul, contented to teach gratis, 1678 Dryden 
l.imherham 1. 5. (1680) 6, I do all gratis, and am most 
commonly a loser. 1726 Swift Gulliver w, xi^ They were 
sure the Captain would carry me gratis to Lisbon. 1840 
Alison Hist, Europe 1. | 34 (1849-50) VIII. 153 In the 
evening the theatres were all opened gratis. r^8 Mill 
Pel. Econ, i. x. § 4 (1876) 18 No one will give anything for 
that which can be obtained gratis. 

+ b. Scot-free, without penalty. Ohs. rare. 
x6oi W. Parry Trav. Sir A. Skerley 30 So the wench 
went away gratis with the money. 

1 2 . 'Without a reason or due cause ; unjustifiably, 
gratuitously. Obs, 

1582 N, T. (Rhem.) fehn xv. 25 They hated me gratis. 
1621 Bp. R, IslaomkGo Diatribx M. 332 But grant we that 
which you assume^r<x//f .. yet fete. 1. 1661 Style of 

Script, (1675) 103 That this maj' not appear to be said gratis 
let us consider, that [etc.]. 1676 Hale Contempi. i. 466 

Exposing my haAy gratis to unnecessary dangers. x6^ W. 
Harris tr. Lemei^'s Course Chem. i. xviii. (ed. 3) 422 Per- 
haps^ it will be said, I do here suppose gratis that the Oil 
of Vitriol does contain fiery particles. x8i8 Cb.X}\se Digest 
(ed. 2) V, 397 The vouchee came in gratis before the writ 
of summons, 

B. adj. 

1 . Given or done for nothing; free, gratuitous. 

1659 T, Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 64 No Chinke no Drink ; 

Nothing is Gratis now. 2663 Gerbier Counsel B v b, One 
of the publick lectures (which as all the other gratis). 
1717 Ramsay Ele^ Lucky Wood 38 She had the gale sae 
well to please. With gratis beef, dry fish, or cheese. 1765 
Foote Commsssa^ 11. t. (1773) 39 Vou will permit me to 
expunge the obligation by an instantaneous and gratis 
lecture on that species of eloquence peculiar to ladles. 1767 
S. Paterson Another Traveller L 143 The third {table 
being] for gratis-passengers and servants. Ibid, I. 262 The 
British-museum is the only gratis-shew in England. 1833 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 204 He. .treated the people to 
gratis representations of mj'steries. 1869 Carlyle in Mrs, 
Carlyle's Lett. III. 250 His gratis practice of medicine. 
1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics 255 Sympathetic gratifica- 
tion which costs the receiver nothing, but is a gratis addition 
to his egoistic Ratifications. 

2 . Exempting from payment, rare. 

1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. a) 45 As also ^atis 
Warrands are granted to Prisoners, That Clerks, Macers 
and others, may serve without Fee or Reward. 
Gratitude (graeThirid). Also 6-7 Sc. gratitud, 
(6 gratituid). [a. F. gratitude (15th c. in Godef. 
Compl.), or ad. late L. grStitiido, •inem, f. grains 
pleasing, thankful.] 

1 , The quality or condition of being grateful ; a 
warm sense of appreciation of kindness received, 
involving a feeling of goodwill towards the bene- 
factor and a desire to do something in return; 
gratefulness. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Graiiiudo. Kindnes: gratitude ; 
thankefulnes, x6ai SHAKS.^/Tr Well iv. iv. 6 Which grati- 
tude Through flintle Tartars bosome would peepe forth, 
And answer thankes. 160$ — Leariu u. 182 Thou better 
know’st The Offices of Nature, bond of Childhood, Effects 
of Curtesie, dues of Gratitude. 1710 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let, to Bp, Burnet 20 July, I am sensible of the Ratitude 

1 owe to so much goodness. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xii. III. 206 He .. expressed his gratitude to the natives of 
Ireland for having adhered to bis cause. 1878 J-.P- Hopps 
Princ. Relig. vi, 22 Gratitude urges us to repay kindness. 

b. (with J and//.) An instance of this ; an ex- 
pression of thankfulness. Now rare. 

1660. F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 255 The people . . 
presented us with birds of divers kinds, for which we shewed 
a gratitude, but accepted nothing. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 105 Common gratitude must be kept alive by the 
additionary fewel of new courtesies: but generous gratitudes 
. .have thankful minds forever. 1894 'Bx.kQxnoBe.Perlycross 

2 z A thrush . . broke forth into a gratitude of song. 

+ 2 . Grace, favour; a favour. Chiefly *Sf. Obs. 
XS<^20 Dunbar Poems ix. 97 Nocht thanking The of 
gratitud nor grace That thow me wrocht. 2524 ^yoLSEY 
in St, Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 204 Without considring the 
manyfolde gratitudes that the Ktnge bathe and intendeth 
to shewe unto Iheym. 1527 Angus ibid. 484 The greit 
kyndnes and bumanlte, speciall favouris, and diverse grati- 
tudes done to me be the Kingis Hienes. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. zia Beseikand him of his greit gratitude. 
He wald prouyde for thame ane king or prince. Ibid. III. 
364 The gratituidis war done to me befoir. cissj in 
Cavendish fVolsey (1893) 202 In consideracion of all those 
gratituds receyv^ at my lords hands. 

f 3 . A free gift; a gratuity, reward; esp. Sc. a 
grant or contribution of money made to the 
sovereign. Obs. (Cf. benevolence.) 

1535 Sc. Acts yas. V (1814) II. 344/2 Ane gratitude Is 
grantit to ke kingis grace be jje thre Estatis of his realme, 
for Supporlatioune of sik necessar Erandis as his grace hes 
ado. XS5S Extnxcts Aberd, Reg. (1844) I._293 To grant to 
gif ane compositioune, propyne, and gratitud to our said 
souerane lady. 2597 Ibiit. (1846) II. 258 To pay Robert 
Lyndsey, pylol, the sowmc of fourtic merkis, for ane grati- 
tude for the sey kart presentit this day be him to the prouest, 
16x0 J. Forbes Certaine Rec. (1846} 1 1, iii. 422 His Majestic 
had caused mak proclamation offering great gratituds and 
immunities to any who sould apprehend him. 2609 Advt. 
in Doran Saints fy Sinners (1868) II. 155 He shall have the 
moveables restored, ^ving a reasonable gratitude. 

Gra^titudinaTian, a. nonce-wd. [f. late L. 


gratUudo, -itiem (see prec.), after laiitudinarian.'] 
Making a show of gratilnde. 

1794 CoLEBlncE Let. 6 July, Lett. (1895) I. 72 You are 
averse to gratiludinarian flourishes. 

Gratte, obs. form of Gkate 
GratteJl(gr;E*t3n). south, dial. Also 6-8 grot- 
ten, 8 grotton, 9 grattan, 7- gratton. [? Kepr. 
OE. *£rxd-itin, f. grxd *ulva*, coarse grass (cf. 
Greeds) + Idn enclosure (see Town).] A stubble- 
field, stubble. Also, the after-grass growing in the 
stubble. 

2572 Gooce Heresback's Hush. nr. (1577) 149 b {Young 
pigs] may well feed vpon strawe, and grottens. 1625 Mark- 
ham Inrichment Weald of Kent 10 Vpon that fallow or 
Gratten, (as we call it,) you shall doe well to .sow it with 
Pease. 1674 Ray S. fy E. C. Words 67 A Gratton .. 
Stubble. Kent. 1675 in Phil. Trans. X. 295 The grass will 
be so good immediately after Tillage, that we commonly 
mow it the first year : This is call’d mowing of gratten. 
1736 Pecce Kenticisms (E.D.S.), Grotien. 1750 Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. V, i. xxii. loi Now turn your Cows and Hogs 
into your enclosed Stubble-fields as the first Cattle proper 
for this Purpose, or, as some call them, into Grattons and 
Eddishes. 1789 Trans, Soc. Arts I. 121 Two acres Wheat 
Gratten. 28^ yml, R, Agric, Soc. XXI. n. 385 A barley- 
stubble, or gratten, of the required dimensions. 2884 R. 
Bridges Return of Ulysses n.451 Yet mayst thou see on me 
The sign of what I have been, and I think Still from the 
gratten one may guess the grain. 

+ Gra’ttishmg. Obs.^^ The dung (ofa deer). 
x6zz Cotgr., Fumles en plateaux, flat grattishing, few- 
mishing (or dung) of a Deere. 

t Gra’tuit, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 gratuite. 
[ad. F. gratuite (i6tli c.) or L, grdiutt-us Gra- 
tuitous.] Free, gratuitous. 

2550 VeroN Godly Sayings (1846) 17 The heavnlye & 
gratuite benefytes of God. <^2562 — FrecAviU 2(^2., The 
trust, that they oughte to haue . . in his gratuite and free 
grace. 2644 Abp. Maxwell Sacrosancta Region Majestas 
The gratuit concession of princes. 

Hence Gra'tnltly adv., freely, gratuitously. 
a 1586 Satir. Poems Refonn.xxxw. 137 Had 3e him gevin 
but prjxe, gratuitlie, Be benefeit 50W thmkand pairto bound, 
t GratU'ital, a, Obs. [f. L.gratuft-us (see next) 
-f- -AL.] Free, gratuitous. 

*594 Bp- J- King fonas xxviit. (*599) 382 To iustifie you 
with the power of his free gratuitall grace. 26x5 T. Adams 
White Devill 13 What l.,thy Master, Judas, thy Friend 
. .and canst not endure anotbers gratuitall kindnesse towards 
him? 2637 R. Humphrey tr. Si. Ambrose Pitf., A gratuitall 
and free gift in lesus Christ our Lord, a 2642 Bp. Mon- 
tagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 189 So to dispense of his graces 
partially, stands not with the justice of God, howsoever 
convenient enough for gratuitall dispensation. 

Gratuitous (gratiri itss), a. If . L, gratuTi-us 
free, spontaneous, voluntary (cogn. w. griiia favour, 
gratus pleasing) -h -ous. Cf. obs. F. graiuiteux.'] 

1 . Freely bestowed or obtained ; granted without 
claim or merit ; provided without payment or return ; 
costing nothing to the recipient ; free. 

2656 Jeanes Fuln, Christ 38 How that the Father hath 
given unto the Sonne. .to have life in himselfe.. ; not by any 
gratuitous gift, but by natural generation, az^o E. Hop- 
KINS Expos. Lord's Prayer (1692) 97 Our Pardon is free 
and gratuitous ; for whatsoever God doth he doth it freely 
, . without respect to any former deserts, or expectations of 
any future rccompence. 2692 L’Estrance P'ables p.c.cyX\. 
270 We are.. given to Mistake the Gratuitous Blessings of 
Heaven, for the Fruits of our Own Industry. 2842 W. 
Spalding Italv fy It. Isl. III. 372 Besides this number, the 
gratuitous schools received 5584 children. 18^ Smyth 
Sailods Word-bk., Gratuitous money, Si term officially used 
for bounty granted to volunteers in Lord Exinouth’s expe- 
dition against Algiers. 2868 M. Pattizoh Academ. Org. 
v. 200 A student, .attends with more assiduity a course for 
which he has paid money, than one which is gratuitous. 
2870 Emerson J'pr. 4* Wks. (Bohn) III. 59 

The earth is a machine which yields almost gratuitous service 
to every application of the intellect. 

b. spec. Sc, Laiv. Of a charter or deed : Made 
or granted without any value given in return. 

2773 Erskine Inst, Sc. Law 11. iii. § 22. 189 A charter 
which proceeds merely from the love and favour which the 
granter hath for the grantee, is said to be granted for a 
lucrative or gratuitous cause. Ibid, in. vUi. % 45. 566 The 
institute can defeat the substitution, even by a gratuitous 
deed. 2872 Bells Princ. Law Scoil. § 64 (ed. 6) 33 (Obliga- 
tions which are, as free gifts, voluntarily undertaken, or at 
least without an adequate consideration, are called gratuitous. 

2 . Done, made, adopted, or assumed without any 
good ground or reason j not required or warranted 
% the circumstances of the case; uncalled-for; 
unjustifiable. 

2691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 27 The second Motive they 
had to introduce this gratuitous Declination of Atoms, the 
same Poet gives us. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 95 But as these 
occasions may never arrive, the mind receives a gratuitous 
taint. 2844 U. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 507 A gratuitous 
interference with private rights. 1844 Lingard Anglo-S^. 
Ck. (1858) I. App. A. 318 A gratuitous and unfounded 
supposition. 18^ J. Pavn Bateman Housek. xxi. 260 The 
innuendo conveyed in the notice is not only malicious and 
cruel, but a gratuitous lie. 2876 Geo. Pisot Dan. Der. 
Ivlii. IV. 179 I’here never was more gratuitous sinning. 

b. Of the agent : Performing the action implied 
without reason or justification. 

2864 Sala in Daily Tel. 29 Sept, I should be^ held up to 
execration as a malignant slanderer and a gratuitous liar. 
fS. Requiring no proof; axiomatic. Obs. rare. 
*775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. i Of these gratuitous and 
acknowledged truths it is often the fate to become less cvi- 
dent by endeavours to explain them. 
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Grainutonsly (grati;7*it3sli), adv. [f. prec. 
-LYi^,] In a gratuitous manner. ^ 

1 . Without cost to the recipient; without any 
claim or merit on his part ; free of charge. 

X716-17 Bentley Serm. x\. 374 Gratuitously given us by 
the good-will of our Maker. 2773 GasKiKE /w/. Sc. Law 
If. in. § 25. 190 He who makes over a subject gratuitously 
is understood to transfer it barely as it was vested in himself 
when he made the grant. 1776 Adasi Smith IV. N. i. i'i, i. 
(1869) 1 . 159 The distributions of corn frequently^ made to 
the people, either gratuitously, or at a very low price. 2804 
W. Tennant Ind. Rtcreai. (ed. a) I. 70 The children of 
such as have died are admitted gratuitously into this 
school. 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. i. (i8fe) 18 The 
bishop also distributed the four Gospels gratuitously among 
the poor. 

2 . Without sufficient, cause, reason, or ground; 
unjustifiably, unwarrantably, unnecessarily. 

2697 Bentley Diss. Ep. Phalaris 43 But there is a learned 
GreeK Professor .. who, aftv he has asserted the credit of 
Euripides’s Letters, gratuitously undertakes to apologize 
for These too, about this matter of the Dialect. 2774 Bp. 
S. Hallifax Roman Civil Law Pref. xvi, Those, who 
apply to the study of the Common Law, often- boast, 
and sometimes gratuitously enough, of this distinction. 
2799 Kirwan Geot. Ess, 385 The vast size of the most 
ancient species of fish he ascribes to the great heat which he 
gratuitously supposes the sea to have originally possessed. 
2845 Ld. Houghton in T. W. Reid Life (1891) 1. vlii. 359 
It is assumed (I think gratuitously) that Peel is going to 
repeal the Corn Laws. 2875 E. White Life in Christ 1. 
ii. (1878) 14 The most gratuitously perverse misinterpre- 
tations. x88o McCarthy Own Times IV. xlviii. 22 Gratui- 
tously offensive. 

GrattLitousness (grati?7*it9snes). [f. as, prec. 
4- -NESS.] The quality or state of being gratuitous, 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Gratuitousness^ free Bestowment, 
without Expectation of Reward or Recompence. 2845 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. iii. 2^9 The perfect gratuitousness of salva- 
tion. 2852 Ibid. I. vii. 363 We can hardly excuse the perfect 
gratuitousness of his hypotheses. 2879 M. Pattison Milton 
xiii. 290 Here it is not. .so much the unnatural character of 
the incident itself, as its gratuitousness which offends. 

11 GratuvtTUUt Ohs. Also (?tfr;wt.)gratuito. 
[L. grdlttTlum, neut. of grdtuilus adj. : see Gra- 
tuitous. The use of the L. adv. grdtuUd as 
sb. may be a blunder imputed to the ignorant 
speaker.] A free gift. 

2602 <ind Pt. Return fr. Parnassiis u. iv. .673 Fy father, 
thou must not call it selling, thou must say is this the 
gentleman that must haue the gratuito 7 Ibid. 692 When 
thou haue gotten me the gratulto of the Uulng. a 2670 Bp. 
Hacket Christian Consolations^ iv. in Bp. Jer. TayloVs 
ivies. (2828) 1 . 13Z And the gratultum which God gives, is a 
thousand-fold greater than the present which we bring. 
Gratuity (grati/ 7 *lti), • Also 6 gratuite, gra- 
tuyte, 7 gratuetie, -ty, (greatuetie), [ad. 
tuiti (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or med.L. gra^ 
iuUds *beneficium’, gift, also used as a title of 
honour, f. grdtia^ grdtus (cf. Gratuitous).] 
tl. Graciousness, favour, freq. used of Divine 
grace or favour ; a favour, a kindness, Obs. 

2523 Hen. VIII in Strype Eccl, Mem. (1721) L iii. 43 
Some manifest Demonstration of Gratuity and Kindness. 
2532 Bennet in Froude Hist. Eng. (t88i) 1 . 403, 1 have not 
at any time found his Holiness more tractable or prepense to 
show gratuity unto your Highness than now of late. 2543-4 
Act 35 Hen. VII L c. 22 His maiestie .. shewed vnto him 
dyuers and sundryc inestimable gratuities and amities. 
1546 Gardiner Decl. Joye xlviij b, Whereby we shuld know- 
Jege his gratuite & goodnes to be .so moch the more 
lowardesvs. 2568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 501 All these kind- 
nesses sufilsed not, nor all these gratuitie.s auayled not to 
make this king James friendly to the rcalme of Englande. 
1646 Evance Noble Ord. 14 It is not Gods contract with 
his people, to honour them, that honour him, but Gods 
gratuitye. [i8r8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. 440 By 
concluding a peace, before the reduction of the fortj any 
allowance to the army was a matter of gratuity, not of right.] 
+ b. A gratuitous concession. Obs. 
c isss Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 255 Let us 
now by way of gratuity grant .. that she was a virgin. 
2642 Milton Ch. Goz>t. v. 15 In the former place he tels 
us he forbeares to take any argument of Prclaty from Aaron 
. . In the latter he can forbeare no longer, but repents him 
■of his rash gratuity, .and stiflly argues that [etc.]. 

2 . A gift or present (usually of money), often in 
return for favours or services, theumount depending 
on tbe inclination of the giver ; in bad sense, a bribe. 
Now applied exclusively to such a gift made to a 
servant or inferior official ; a * tip\ 

1540 Hen. VIII in St. Paf'crs Hen. VIII^ VIII. 410 We 
entende not to charge Ourself with geving any thing, 
cythcr for a recompense or a gratuite. 1594 R. Ashley 
tr. Loys le Roy’s Variety 0/ Things 44 b, The Countries 
..gave certaine gratuites and giftes to tbe king. 2603 
Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 43 ’lliat faire m.are .\etha, which 
he g.TVc him as a gift and gratuitic. 2626 Sir R. Boyle 
In Lismore Papers (1886) 11 . 290 [He] sent the town of 
yoghall .. a hunJreth pownds stcr: for a further gratuety: 
to the poor of that corporacon. 2637 Earl Cork Diaty 
ibid. Ser. 1. V, 19, iuj*‘ ster; in money ..as a greatuetie 
from me. 1662 J. Bakcravf. Pope Alex. VII (1867) 137 
The Cravat &c,. .is ere sent me by one Mr. Tymothy Coulcy 
..by way of gratuity, he being one of the 263 slaves that 
1 redeemed from Argeew. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 471 Tj 
When he [Caes.\r] had given away all his Estate in Gratuities 
among his Friends. 1758 Joit.vsos Idler No. 29 P 4, 1 . . had 
a small gratuity above my wages. 2768-72 Tucker Lt.Nai, 
(1852) ll. 387 Any gtatuilv given to^ Pharaoh or other 
princes, to rc-'ign up their right of dominion over their slaves. 
2803 Jane Porter Thaddeus viii. (1831) 70 The treasury 
HUS soon filled with gratuities from the nobles. 1818 Csi'isc 


Digest (ed. 2) IV. 502 No gift or gratuity to an attorney, 
beyond his fair professional demands, .shall be permitted to 
stantL cx 330 in N. Wood Treat. Rail Roads (1838) 740 
No gratuity to be allowed to be taken by any guard, porter, 
or other servant of the company. 2855 Thackeray Ne^v• 
comes I. 231 The post-boys quite stared at the gratuity he 
gave them. Moo. The attendants at this restaurant are 
forbidden to receive gratuities. 

f b. Payment ; wages. Obs. 
a 2637 B. JoNSON Undenvoods^ PeHtiem Poor Ben io 
Chas. /, A large hundred marks annuitie, To be given me 
in gratuitie For done service and to come. 2647 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. IV. II. 825 The treasurers of the Army do forth- 
w'ilh advance a months Gratuity for the Army. 2673 in 
Scotsman ai Aug, (2885) 7/4 To Mr. Geo. Sinclare . . by 
gratuitie for his attendance and advyce..';^d6 X3r. e^d. 283* 
\x.Sismondts Ital.Rep. xvL 347 They were topay agratuity 
of 80,000 crowns to the army which besieged them. 

3 . Spec. a. A bounty given to soldiers on rc-enlist- 
ment, retirement, or discharge, b. (See quot. 1S15,) 
12698 Ludlow Mem. (2698-9) II. 829 Promising them their 
whole Arrears, constant Pajs and a present Gratuity.] 2804 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (2837)IV.442 Sir John Kenaway 
received Lieut. Ooloners gratuity upon the same occasion. 
2825 FalconeVs Diet. Marine (ed. Burney), Gratuity^ in 
the royal navy, is a recompense or royal bounty maefe by 
his Majesty to the widows, orphans, ana mothers of sea and 
marine officers slain in fignt with the enemy. Ibid., Gratui- 
ties to Officers wounded in Fight with the Enemy, and to 
Seamen hurt in the service. 2%8 Daily News 22 July 7/1 
When the Commander-in-Cblef calls upon ‘an officer who 
has not been guilty of misconduct* to retire, the Secretary 
for War decides his rate of gratuity. 
i* 4 . — Gratitodjs Z; also, reciprocity, recom- 
pense. Obs. 

2624 Lodge Seneca 96 The fault is not through our default, 
but for that disabilltie preventeth our gratuity. 2640 Yorke 
Union Hon. Battles 24 The King to testine his gratuity 
Knighted Walworth. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
346 'I’he Captaine, in gratuity [orig. par reciproque\ gave 
to the cheife of them a handsome sword. 

6. « Gratoztodskess. rare. 

2858 Haivthorne Fr. fy It. fntls. I. 267, I like this over- 
flow and gratuity of device with which Gothic sculpture 
works out its designs. 2862 Times 22 Aug., It is merely 
gratuitous to talk of a paradox. And the gratuity is all the 
more marked ivhen [etc.]. 2B82 Stevenson Fam. Stud. 365 
Such disinterestedness and beautiful gratuity of affection as 
there is between friends of the same sex. 

t Gra-ttllance. Oit. rare~'. [f.'L.^atulart 

(see GliATUtATE) + -ANCE.] A fee, gratuity. 

2608 Machin Dtanbe Knt. v, Come, there is Some odde 
disburse, some bribe, some gratulance, Which makes you 
locke up leasure. 

Gratnlaut (gne-tit/Iant), a. [ad. L. gritn- 
lant-em, pr. pple. of gratul&ri (see Geatulate).] 
Expressing pleasure, joy, or satisfaction; con- 
gratulatory. 

2472 Ripley ContP. Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 221 Of 
Hierarchycall J ubylestes tbe gratulant gloryfycatlon. 2790 
H. Boyd Sheph. Lebanon in Poet. Reg. (1808) 135 The mind 
expands. Its opening faculties in genera! blow All gratulant, 
receive the genial ray. 1794 Coleridge Destiny Nations, 
The white-robed multitude of slaughtered saints At Heaven's 
wide-opened portal gratulant Receive some martyr'd patriot. 
2868 hliLMAN St. PauPsx. 240 St. Paul’-s rang with a gratu- 
lant thanksgiving. 2897 D, P. Todd in Nation (N. Y.) 
LXV. 392/3 Hundreds of people, .all gratulant to the man 
whose welWirected munificence bad provided [etc.], 
t Gra^tulate, «. Ohs. rare. [ad. 'L.grdtuldl'US, 
pple, ai grdiuldri (see next),] To be rejoiced at ; 
pleasing, gratifying. 

2603 Skaks. Meas. for M. V. 1. 535 Thanks good friend, 
Escams, for thy much goodne.sse, 'Ihere’s more bebinde that 
is more gratulate, ' 

Gratalate (gT?eTi//lc>t), v. Now arch, and 
poet. Also 7 gratulat. [f. "L. gratiilat-y ppl. stem 
of gralitldrt to manifest one’s joy, congratulate, 
rejoice, give thanks, i. grains pleasing, thankful,] 

1 . Irons, To e.xpress joy at the coming or appear- 
ance of; to welcome, hail; to greet, salute. 

2556 Abp. Parker Ps. xc\'ii. Argt., This Psalme in sprite 
doth gratulate Christes kingdome cleare: immaculate. 2596 
Ed7v. Ill, I- ii- 9 Dear aunt, descend and gratulate his 
highness. 26x6 Chapman HomeVs Hymn to Hymen Plays 
1873 III, 222 Euery flowre and weed Looks vp to gratulate 
thy long’d for/ruites. 1671 Milton/*, R. iv. 434 The birds 
..Cleared up their choicest notes. .To gratulate the sweet 
return of morn. i68x T. Jordan London’s Toy"] The Seven 
Champions .. are come^ To gratulate my Lord, and guard you 
from Mutinous Mischiefs. 2746 Akenside Hymn to Naiads 
101 Thames .. with words Auspicious gratulales the bark. 
1784 CowpER Task V. 820 When every star, in haste To 
gratulate the new-created earth, Sent forth a voice. 1799- 
2805 WoRDSw. Prelude xi. 469 Some other spring, whicn by 
the name Thou gratulatest. 1822 — Sonn. IValdenses, Ns 
the lark Springs from the ground the morn to gratulate. 

2 . To express or manifest joy at or on account 
J of (an event, a happy condition, etc.) ; =* Con- 

GRAVTOIiATi: 2. 

2584 Peelk Arraigntn, Paris I. iii, The muses give you 
melody to gratulate this chance. 25^ Haringtos Metnm. 

^ Ajax^^,l hope ai! tbe Innes of court will gratulate the 
present flourishing estate of our Lincolncs Inne. 2603 B. 
JoNsoN .Sr/rtNirr IV. ix, 1 gratulate the newes. 2637 Hev- 
WOOD Royall Ring i. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 7 The Embassadors 
that come.. Togralulale our famous nctories. x6^Cibder 
Xerxes t, And come with pious Joy, to gratulate your 
Triumphs. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxviti, 7 ‘he minstrels 
sent forth their gayest notes lo gratulate Eachin’s succession, 
t b. const, to, unto (the person), or wiUi simple 
indirect obj, Ohs. 

2591 I.j\MQARDE Archeion Ep., To ^atulate unto You, that 


Honourable place wheruntoyou are right worthily advanced. 
2624 Bacon Let. 0 Oct., W^. 2874 XIV. 521 , 1 cannot but 
, . gratulate bis Majesty the extreme prosperous success of 
his business. 2658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 159 My Author 
gratulales to his own good luck this discove^. 2693 Drydes 
Ozdd's Met. xn. 27 Calchas . . with a smiling glance Ihus 
gratulales to Greece her happy chance. 

3 . To express joy or satisfaction to (a person) 
on a happy event j to compliment, felicitate ; « 
Congratulate 4. Const, on, upon, '\in. 

2598 Florio, Gratulare, to gratulate, toreioice with. x6ji 
Cade Serin. Ep. Ded., Well, then, may I gratulate ourCoaj- 
monweallh, that is so much blessed with u-ise and worthy 
men. 2644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer (1851) 299 So as I may 
justly gralulat mine own mind with due acknowledgment of 
assistance from above. 2726 Be Foe Hist. Devil n. iv. 
(1840) 2 i 8 Where do his devotees gratulate one another and 
congratulate him more than at church ? 2742 Mem. Cady 
Harriot Butler II. 50, 1 gratulate you ujwn it with all 
my heart. 2832 Scott Cf. xxxii, Some.. gratulaled 

him upon his most unexpected return to the service of his 
country. 2872 B. Taylor Faust (187s) L iv. 83 , 1 gratulate 
thee on thy new career 1 

red. 2672 Sir T. Browne Zef. to Friend § 22 The heirs 
and concerned relations gratulating themselves in the sober 
departure of their friends. 2678 Marvell Def John Howe 
Wks. 2875 IV. 232 Hereupon The Discourse, .highly gralu- 
lates It .self in three instances. 2823 Scott Quentin D. 
Introd.,Your authors, .i if they have cnildren, [may] gratu- 
late themselves that the peck-loaf may be had for sixpence, 
tb. ahscL or intr. To offer congratulations. 

260X B. Poetaster 11. ii, We all come to gratulate, 

for the good report of you- 

4 . To be grateful or show gratitude for ; also, 
to express gratitude to (a benefactor) /or; to 


thank. Obs. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur, (1599) 3 ^ friendly gratulate 
these fauours found. 2645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 279 To 
acknowledge and gratulate that Harmony, which God hath 
been pleas^. .to blesse- 1652 F. Kirkman Clerio fy Losia 
120 After he had submissively gratulated him for the honour. 
2667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 149 To Gratulate the Kind- 
ness . . I have bad from any person or thing with frequency 
of acknowledgment. 2673 Marvell Transp.W. 

I cannot but gratulate my good fortune rather than ray 
wisdom, that I have travelled such an Author through with 
no more extravagancy. 

f 6. To reward or recompense fa service, etc.). 
<2x622 Beaum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. i. it, To gratulate So 
great a seruice done at my desire. 2612 Heywooo Apel, 
Actors G 4 , 1 could not choose but gratulate your honest 
indeauours with this short remembrance, 2633 Marmw.v 
Antiquary v. Dram. Wks. (1875) 290 I’ll find someoffice To 
gratulate thy pains, 
f 6. To gratify, please. Obs. 

02592 Greene ^as. IV Prelude, To gratulate thee 1 
brought these antics to show thee some sport in dancing, 
2627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xix. 33 Nay many times to 
gratulate the company, we are fain to force our selves to un- 
worthiness. 2809 Camfdell Gcrtr. iVyom. i. xxvl, I will 
teach thee To pay wiih^Huron blood thy father’s scars, 
And gratulate bis soul rejoicing in the stars. 

Hence Gra*tulating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2639 Sanderson Serm., Ad Aulain ix. (1689) 4<p, I no*® 
it, not without much rejoycing and gratulating to us of 
this Church. 0x712 Ken Chnstophil Poet. Wks. 17®* 
46S Seeing God pleas'd, the heavenly (Jutre In gratulating 
Hymns conspire. 2803 Worosw. Blind Highland Boy ims, 
A gratulating voice, With which the very hills rejoice. 1850 
De Quincey in H. A. Page Life (1877)11. xvii. 67 'To pass 
through innumerable stations of gratulating comrades. 

Gratnlatiou (gi£eti2df**j3n).- Now somewhat 
ra 7 'e. Also 5 gratulacyon, 6 -acion, Sc. -atioun. 
[tid. L. gratulaiidn~em, n. of action f. gr'alulMt to 
Gratulate.] 

1 . A feeling of gratification, joy, or e-vidtation ; 
rejoicing in heart. (Now only with’ mixture of 
sense 3, implying-self-congratulation ‘upon some 
good fortune.) 

. 2482 Monk of Evesham {Nthi) wole not\vhedirsorow 

or deuocyon or compassion or gratulacyon 'drawynnowe 

inyne onhappy soule dyuers weyes. 1577 ti"' Bullmgeri 
Decades (1592) 537 With great ioie of hart and godhe gratu- 
latlon. 2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 31 Tbe joy and gra^n* 
lation which it brings to all who wish and promote tbeir 
Countries liberty. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. iti. § 
gratulation and delight in beholding the virtuous^ deeds oj 
other men. 1751 Jojinso.v Rambler No. 141 ? 9 
look with some gratulation on our success. 2809 W. 
knickerb, ni. ii. (1820) 169 Listening with silent gratumfion 
to the clucking of his hens. 1842 Mmll in Nonconf. H- * 
Our great and crowing success cannot but be lo " 

m.Ttter of gratulation. 2885 C. MERCiERin il/xWX.ioGr.yu* 
lation is the feeling of which congratulation is the expression. 

2 . Manifestation or expression of joy ; esp. witti 
a and pi., an instance of this ; a rejoicing. ^ 

1549 CovERDALB, etc. Erasm. Par. Thess. 6 ft 
worthy gr.^luIacions and reioycinges. 1649 Kdi3EI{T.s CW^ 
Bibl. 387 The mutual gratulationsand contentment of Cnris 

and the Church in one another. 2741 ^ImDLETON • 

IV. 262 The people came out to receive him with all * 

able gratulaiions and e.xprcssionsof joy for hishapp>'^*‘ 

2863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece I. via. 259 , , 
hour’s entertainment and gratulation, even’ one went no 
1874 Motley (1879) II. xiii. 62 Ilie coronation- 
had- gone on with pomp and popular gratulations. iW 

-d//n«*V//^«////FLXXVJ. 91 The.. gratulations with whea 

the four hundre<3th anniversary of the discover)- of Amcnc 
was lately heralded. . , 

3 . The expression of pleasure or gratification at 
a person’s success, good fortune, or the like ; coin* 
pliment, felicitation, congratulation. 

2542 Udall Erasm. Apo/h. u. 31C To whom where nnnj 
of nobles resorted in the waye orgratuhicion, A’ of hepj n* 
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hym coumpaignie. 162a Bacon Hen, VII 42 After this 
Complement, and some gratulation for the Kings victorie, 
they fell to their errand. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef>. 
IV. IX. 200 As a gratulation for the one, and a deprecation 
from the other. 1807 Crabbe Parish Reg. n. Wks. 1834 II. 
184 The crowd Stood humbly round, and gratulation bow’d. 
1827 Scott in Croker Papers 25 Apr. (1884), I cannot but 
add my sincere gratulation upon your keeping a good house 
over your head. 1828 — F. M. Perth xxxiv, The victors 
had the general meed of gratulation. 

b. An instance of this; a complimentary or 
congratulatory speech. 

1614 Raleigh Hist, World ii. (1634) 492 When Diagoras 
had seen his 3 Sons crowned for their severall victories in 
those games, one came running with this gratulation. .‘Die 
Diagoras for thou shall not clime up to heaven 1631 
Massinger Believe as You List 11. i, Their gratula- 
tions for his safeti^ x7Sx Johnson N o. 07 rei 
Gralulations pour in from eve^ quarter. 1848 Clough 
Bothie IX. 14^ Be it recounted in song . . Who gave what 
at the wedding, the gifts and fair gratulations. X89X J. 
WiNSOR Columbus vni. 177 True science places no' gratula- 
tions higher than those of its own conscience. 

f 4 . A joyful greeting ; a welcome. Obs, 

X589 {title') A Skeltonicall Salutation, Or Condigne gratu- 
lation. 1630 Tinker q^Turvey^ Gent. T. 58 Hearing such 
a scholler-hke gratulation, seeing by this salute, that [etc.]. 
a 1638 Mede Disc. Luke Wks. (1672) i. xxiv. 91 Secondly, 
a Gratulation rendring the reason thereof, Because of Peace 
on Earth. [18x5 Lamb Lett, (1888) I. 299 He was one of 
those who would have hailed your return .. with the com- 
placent gratulations of a philosopher anxious to promote 
knowledge as leading to happiness.] 
f 5 . Expression of thanks, thanksgiving ; also, 
an instance of this, Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 352 The King vsing towards them 
at their departure a ver^' small gratulation [It. piccoli segni 
di graiitudine^ of their seruices past. 1592 Greene Croat's- 
w. Wit (1617) 26 Roberto .. returned him thankefull gra- 
tulations. <1x677 Manton Serm. Ps. c.rix. 1872’ 

VII. 200 ^ya^m in petitions, but cold, raw, and infrequent 
in gratulations. 

i* 6. Reward, recompense ; = Gratification 3. 

x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, vm. vii. § 50. 408 The Duke 
. . forthwith granted their desires : whereupon they drew 
out store of gold to present him in way of gratulation. 1628 
Wither Brit. Retnemb. vi. 505 He askt, and had a willing 
gratulation. From one both rich and of another Nation. 

Gra’tulatorily, [f, next + -LT2.] Byway 
of congratulation, thanks, or greeting. 

x6ao Donne Serm. xlii. 4x6 To Exclaime gratulatorily in 
his behalfe Quanta fidei xns. a i638MEDEi?/fr. Wks, 
(1672} I. xxtv. OX Or both causally and gratulatorily thus, 
Glory be to Goa in the highest [etc.]. x88o Miss H. A. Duff 
Honor MacMiehael I. ii. 46 His brother heard . . of his en- 
gagement, and wrote gratulatorily. 

Gratulatory (grse-tirfUtari), a, (i^.) Also C-7 
gratulatorie. [ad. med.L. *^diu/atffri-usj f. 
gratul&rl to Gratulate ; see -ORY and cf. obs. F. 
graiulatoire^ 

1 . Expressing joy or gratification for the good 
fortune, etc. of another ; conveying gratulation ; 
congratulatory, complimentary, 

1577 Hanmer Am. Eccl. (1619) 183 That Sermon 

gratulatorie of the repairing of the Churches. 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Gent. x. (1634) 92 His gratulatory verse to King 
Henry upon Ins Coronation day. <11656 Ussher Ann, 
(1658) 795 He was entertained with gratulatory acclama- 
tions. 1^3 Chesterf. Let, to Faulkner 4 Jan., Lett, 1892 
III. 1287, 1 take it forgranted, that some of your many tribu- 
tary wits have already presented you with gratulatory 
poems. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. vi. (1875) 68 He 
g.ave an outcry of delight, echoed by gratulatory cries from 
'all present. xSyt Daily Tel. 14 Sept., Lord Derby could 
hardly use other than gratulatory language to an audience 
of great manufacturers. He therefore felicitated them on 
the material prosperity of the present year. 

•fb. Bearing or charged with congratulations. 
Obs. rare. 

X635 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 195 The Gratulatory Am- 
bassador to the new Pope. 

f 2 . Expressing gratitude or thanks ; made as 
a thankoffering. In theological language, spec, 
applied to sacrifices ‘ of thanksgiving' as opposed 
to propitiatory sacrifices. Obs. 

a XSS5 Bradford in Foxe A. ^ M. (1563) 1204/1 The sacri- 
fice of the churche is no propiciatorie jacrifice but a gratu- 
latorie sacrifice. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 100 A gratu- 
latorie letter, that is, an Epistle of thankes. <1x631 Donne 
Serm. Iv. (1640) 549 The Psalme hath. .a Gratulatory part, 
a sacrifice of thankesgiving. 1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 
163 Let me do something gratulatory . . Let me give myself 
a thank-offering to him, 1675 L. Addison State Jews (1676) 
I2X They make a gratulatory Oration unto God, Jor that he 
has been pleased to assist and accept their Services. 1739 
Waterland Wks. 1823 VIII. 263 Whereas for- 

merly he had disowned any propitiatory sacrifice, content 
with gratulatory, after the Protestant way. 

1 3 . sb. An expression of gratulation, a con- 
gratulatory speech. Obs. rare. 

a X734 North Lives (1826) III. 385^ The chief failing that 
appeared in him was an over repetition of gratulatories and 
compliments. 

+ Gra’tuling, ppl. a. Obs. 7 xire^'^. [f. OF. 
gratuler (ad. L. gratularl : see Gratulate) + 
-ING 2 .] Congratulating, gratulant. 

1622 Fletcher Begga-ds Busk n.i, Where’s Oratour Higgen 
with his gratuling Speech now, In all our names? ^ 
tGra'ty, 0. Obs. rare'~°. [f. Grate -t- - y^.] 
Consisting or full of grates ; like a grate. 

i6tx Cotgr., Grillenx, gralie ; full of grates ; made like a 
grate. 


Grauff, obs. form of Graff ■ 

Graulse, (graul), Anglo-Irish f. Grilse. 
GraU'ly, c. rare^^. [Meant for an equivalent 
of G. graiiHch.'\ Grisly, causing a shudder. 

X848 Lytton K, Arthur x. v, In many a grauly flock . . 
the she-bears sprawling play’d. Ihid.^foot-note. Grauly and 
grausame are both adjectives which belong to the Saxon 
element of the language and are fairly reclaimed from the 
German. The Scotch indeed have preserved the first. 
Graund, obs. form of Grand. 
t Qraundcie. App. var. of cratmee^ Grants. 
159a 'Greene U/st. Courtier H, Such brooches, such 
bracelets, such graundcies, such periwigs. 

Graundepose, obs. form of Grampus. 
Graimaer, obs. form of Grandsire. 

Graunt, -ar, -er, -e(e, obs. ff. Grant, -eb, -ee. 
Graunt(e mercy, variant of Gramebcy. 

11 Granpel (grau'p’l). Meteorology. [G. gran- 
pel{-wetter).‘l Soft haiL 
1889 Weather ReP. 4 Mar., Occasional showers of graupel, 
sleet, and snow have been recorded. 1894 Blackmore 
Perlycross 238 The snow, or soft hail (now known as 
graupel). 

II Granwacke (grairraka). Gcol. Also 8 
grau-wacken, 9 grawaekfi, grauwack. [Ger. 
f. gran Grey + wacke Wacke.] = Greywacke. 

179^ Kirwan Eletn. Min. (ed. 2) I. 23s Its [Argillite’s] 
transitions are into.. grau-wacken [etc.]. x8o5 Davy m 
Trans, XCVII. to Grauwacke from North Wales, X828 G. 
Young Geol, Surv. Yorksh. Coast 55 The hard porphyritic- 
looking rocks . . usually designated by the harsh-sounding 
name grawacke. 1840 Trans. Gcol. Soc, Ser. 11. (1842) VI. 
558 The fossiliferous grauwacke which constitutes the chief 
mountain masses of the right bank of the Rhine. 1876 
Smiles Sc. Natur. vin. (ed. 4) 131 The hills, which descend 
to the coast, are composed of hard grauwacxe. 

attrib. X832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 41 Detritus 
from the grauwacke slates. 1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. 
ii. (ed. 2) 56 The harder grauwacke schists. 1851 Richardson 
Geol. viii. (i855) 246 The ancient grauwacke limestones. 
Qravaile, obs. form of Gravel. 

Gravamen ^av^‘*men). PK gravamina 
(grav^'mina). [a. late L. gravamen a physical 
inconvenience, in med.L. a grievance, f. gravare 
to load, f. gi'avis heavy, Grave ^t.] 

1 . A grievance. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 58 Is your Advisera such a 
Suavamen to you, that hath been such a Gravamen to 
Religion and Peace. 1708 S* Sewall Dia^ 9 Feb. (1879) 
II. 2x6 [We] found this to ourComfort..which was a grava- 
men for many years. 2857 Sir F, Palgrave Norm, (f Eng. 
II. 24 Charles gave Hagano the higher room ..The real 
gravamen, however, appears to have been Hagano’s affec- 
tionate though rough ndeUty. 

2 . fa. A formal complaint or accusation. Obs. 

2647 Je**- Taylor Lib. Proph. Ep. Ded. 38 It is not safe 

. . to extend the gravamen and punishment beyond the in- 
stances the Apostles make. 1774 Bp. S. Hallifax Roman 
Civ, Law (177s) 126 In an Appeal, whether from a Gravamen 
or the Sentence, an Inhibition is issued from the Superior 
Court to the Inferior, to stop Proceedings. xBSoZiV, World 
30 July 65/2 A gravamen brought forward by the Diet in 
opposition to the royal demands. 

b. Eccl, A memorial presented by the Lower 
House of Convocation to the Upper representing the 
existence of disorders or grievances in the church. 

1602 Archpriest Controv. (Camden) II. 13 TheyVilled vs 
to bring our probations for the Gmuamina we had put up 
against the Archpriest. 1869 Daily Ne^vs 18 June, Arch- 
deacon Hale presented a gravamen characterising the mea-, 
.sure now before Parliament in very strong terms. 1889 
John Bull 2 Mar. 145/3 Archdeacon Denison’s gravamen 
just presented to Convocation is a most doleful document. 
1899 IVestm. Gaz. 9 Feb. 9/1 The Prolocutor thought the 
Archdeacon was travelling beyond the w’ords of the grava- 
men. 

3 . The particular part of an accusation that bears 
most heavily on the person accused. 

1832 M'^Cheyne in Mem, i. (1844) 12 It constitutes the verj» 
gravamen of the charge against the unrenewed man that he 
has affection for bis earthly parent.. but none for God ! 1839 
Brougham Sk, Statesmen, Ld. Mansfield Ser. i. 115 The 
great gravamen, too, of these charges against him is his ' 
leaning towards the Americans. 1840 Mill Diss. <5* Disc. 
(1859) 1. 151 The gravamen of the charge against the prin- 
ciple of utility seems to lie in a word. 2887 Lowell l)emocr. 

Jg The real gravamen of the charge lies in the habit it has 
of making itself generally disagreeable. 

f Gravament. Obs, [ad. L. gravamentum 
f. gravare \ see piec,] A grievance. 

1537 Latimer To Crvnnvell Rem. (1845) 378 Mr, Novell 
shall deliver to you a bill of the gravaments of two or three 
of the fellows, most given 'to good letters. 

t Grava’XUinOTlS, a. Obs. Also 8 en'on. gravi- 
minous. [f. L. gravdviin-, gravamen + -ous.J 
Grievous, annoying, distressing, 

2659 D. Pell /w/r. Sea 19 A dishonour unto God, and a 
gravaminous burthen to the ships and men they go amongst. 
17x3 S. Sewall Diary 19 Nov. (1879) II. 412 Genh Nichol- 
son mention’d it as graviminous that the Shops were shut 
up. 1721 WoDKOw Hist. Suffer. Ch. Scot. (1829) II. 146 
The parliament made new and gravaminous laws. 

Gravat, variant of Cravat. 

+ Gravative, <t- Obs. [ad. L. type *grava~ 
ITv-ns f. gravare ; see Gravamen.] ‘ Applied to 
the feeling of pain accompanied by a sense of 
weight ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1572 J. J0NF.S Bathes of Bath i. 7 b, Heauy or grauatiue 
patne is caused in an Aposteme in a membre not sensible. 
xW8 Culpepper & Cole Barikol. Anat. i. xvii. 47 Persons 


having the Stone In their Kidneys have. .gra\'ative.. pains. 
2710 1 . Fuller Phartn. Extemp. 151 Such [illnesses] as 
gravative Head Ach. 

Grave (gr^'v), Forms : i greaf, 4-6 graf(e, 
5, 8-9 .SV. graff, (4 greve, 5 grawe, 6 .SV. graif, 
graiwe), 3- grave. [OE. neut. « OFris. 

gref, OS. graf, OHG. grap OTeut. type *grabo^ ; 
a parallel type is *grat>d fern., represented by ON. 
grpf(J)2L. grav, Sw. graf), Goth, p-aba ; f. root of 
OE. grafan to dig. Grave z/.l 
The normal mod. representative of OE. grxf would be 
graff', the ME. disyllabic grave, from which tne standard 
mod. form descends, was prob. due to the especially frequent 
occurrence of the word in the dat. (locative) case.] 

1 . A place of burial ; an excavation in the earth 
for the reception of a corpse; f formerly often 
applied loosely to a receptacle for the dead not 
formed by digging, as a mausoleum. 

<r 2000 ,S*r<^r^r 97 (Gr.) peah pe graf wille golde strejan 
bropor his jeborenum. ciz$o Gen. 4- Ex. 3184 Oc 6e ail 
haue5 so wide spiled, 3at his (Joseph's] graiie is 3or vnder 
hiled. <1x300 Cursor M. 21063 First he did his graf to 
deluen. CX330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 290 To pat stede 
he ferd, per he was laid in graue. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
903 Thisbe, We preyen yow .. That in o graue y-fere we 
moten lye. a 1400-50 Alexander Graffis garnyscht of 
gold & gilten tombis. c 2440 Promp. Parv, 207/2 Grave, 
solempnely made, or gravyn . . mausolenm. c 2460 To^vneley 
Myst. xxvi. 54 Dede men also rose vp sone, Outt of thare 
grafe. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 594 He.. With all 
honour wnto his graif is gone. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Burial Dead, When they come at the graue. 2590 
Shaks, Mids. N. V. i. 387 The graues, all gaping wide, Euerj' 
one lets forth his spright. 2607 Dekker RoaringGirle Wks. 
1873 III. X07, 1 must not to my graue. As a drunkard to his 
bed. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 58 When the 
Grave is filled up, they erect a stone. 175^ tr. Keys- 
leds TVrti'. (1760) HI. 97 Here in one grave are deposited 
the remains of Constantia .. and .. her daughter. 1794 
Burns * O Death, hadst thou but spar'd his life ’, E’en as 
he is, cauld in his graff. 2822 Byron Cain in. i, Compose 
thy limbs into their grave. 2861 Wright Ess. Archxot. I. 
vii. 142 The Anglo-Saxons .. dug a rather deep rectangular 
grave, .often of considerable dimensions. <7 2876 G. Dawson 
Led. Shaks. etc. (186B) 62 When your grave comes to be 
dug, will the diggers weep ? 

iransf, 1590 Spenser F, Q, in. x. 42 We will blyndfolded 
ly, Ne privy bee unto your treasures grave, 
t b. Holy grave « Holy Sepulchre, 
a 245s Holland Houlate xxxv, The haily graif. Ibid. 
xxxvn, The haly graf. 2482 Caxion Reynard (Arb.) 208, 

I wyl goo for you to the holy graue. c 2512 \ 5 t Eng. Bk, 
Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/2 They seke the holy graue to 
Iherusalem. 

c. A grave-mound. Also Iransf., Dead men's 
graves (see quot.). 

2868 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxi, Gravely making hay 
among the graves. 2869 R. B. S.myth Goldf. Victoria 609 
Dead-men's Graves, applied to country generally basaltic, 
where, owing to the unequal decomposition of the under- 
lying rock, humps like graves occur. 

d. In various fig. and proverbial expressions. 
Into the grave ^ hell \ into the lowest depth. 

Secret as the grave 2 kept as a close secret. To 
make a person turn in his p‘ave\ said fancifully 
or hyperbolically of the effect of something which 
was abhorrent to the person in his lifetime. Sottte 
one is walking overmy p’ave 1868). One 

foot in the grave (see Foot sh. 26 a.) 

c 1585 Cartwright in R. Browne Anszv. Cartwright 
It sboulde followe that that assembly. .shoulde from the 
hyest beauen fall into the graue of hell. 2738 Swift Pol. 
Conversat. i. 84 Aliss [shuddering]. Lord ! there’s some- 
body walking over my Grave. 2832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher 
(1850) 89 The correspondence 1 kept as secret as the grave. 
1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn xxxi. (i860) 268 Sometimes 
somebody would walk over my grave, and give me a creep- 
ing in the back. 2868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xiv. 77 Joan 
shuddered— that , . convulsive shudder which old wives say 
is caused by a footstep walking over the place of our grave 
that shall be. 2883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 768/1 Somebody’s 
walking over your grave, they say, when you feel so. 18M 
Bryce Amer, Comvnv. I. xii. 159 Jefferson might turn in 
his grave if he knew of such an attempt to introduce 
European distinctions of rank into his democracy. 

e. with omission of the article (after a prep.). 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xx. 38 Now wer 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, at that tyme alreadie buiried 
in graue. 2662 Hickerincill Serm. Wks. 2716 I. 286 Few 
or none went down to Grave in peace. 

2 . Regarded as the natural destination or final 
resting-place of every one. Hence sometimes put 
for : The condition or state of being dead, death. 

+ To the grave', till death. {To bear a mark) to 
ofie's grave : all one’s life. To find one's grave : 
to meet one’s death. 

C2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 17 Crist sparid not to visy^ 
pore men. .in ]>e colde greue. 14. . Songs 4 Carols isth C. 
(Percy Soc.) 66Thei wyl gj’ffe a man a mark that he xal her 
it to hys grafe. 2535 Coverdale Gen. xlii. 38 Yf eny mys- 
fortune shulde happen vnto him . . ye shulde bnnge my 
graj'e hayre with sorowe downe vnto the graue. *5*4 
Quarles Job vi. 30 Both Rich and Poore are equal d in 
the Grave. 2634 Sib T. Herbert Trav. 168 My course 
came next, though not to die, yet to goe neere the Grave. 
1656-9 B. Harris PaHvals Iron Age (ed. 2) 244 France, 
where he soon found his grave. 2674 x.x. Martimere s \ oy. 

N. Countries 113 And thinking by bleeding and pui^ation 
to recover their Patient.s sent many of them to the Grave. 

2707 Watts Hymn, 'Life is the time to serve the Lord . 
There are no Acts of Pardon pass’d In the cold Grave to 
uhich we haste. 27*3 P^es. State Russia II. 129, I am, to 
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the Grave, full of good Wishes ■ towards you. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver iv.xi. The Savages, .discharged an Arrow, which 
wounded me deeply on the inside of my left Knee U shall 
carrj’ the Mark to my Grave). 1726 Dyer Grong;arHiU 92 
Between the cradle and the grai'e. 1738 Wesley Pj-rt/wj 
VI. iii, I cannot thank Thee in the Grave. J750 Gray Elegy 
be. The path of glory leads but to the grave. 18x5 Shelley 
Alasior-jzo Birth and the grave, that arc not as they were, 
b. with personification :=Death or Hades.’ 

161X Bible Hosea xiii. 14 O death, I will be thy plagues, 
0 graue [Wyclif, Coverdale hell(e}, I will be thy destruc* 
lion. Ibid, i Con xv. 55. 1615 Cleaver Proverbs 175 No 

might.. can rescue him out of the hand of the graue. 

3 . In enlarged rhetorical use : Anything that is, 
or may become, the receptacle of what is dead. 
So liquid, vjattry grave. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade xxi, Than were on jioales 
my parboylde quarters pight, And set aloft for vermine to 
deuower, Meete graue for rebels that resist the power. 
1632 Lithgow Trav, vii. 326 Their dead Corpes were cast 
over Board, in a boundiesse grave to feed the fishes. 1655 
Fuller Ck. Hisi. in. iii. § 25 Ptolemais (the Grave General 
of the Christian Army). x8»i Byron Heaven ^ E. l. iii, 
Not even a rock from out the liquid grave. 1865 Kingsley 
Hereiv. vi. 127 They had only just escaped a watery 
grave, 2874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynne I. vi. 170 He had 
carried her .. out of a grave of fire. 2895 Maguire in 
United Service Mag. July 373 The country between the 
Balkans and Constantinople would have been the grave of 
the entire Russian Army. 1898 J. R. Illingworth Divine 
Immanence vi. 137 The body ceases to be the spirit's organ, 
and becomes first its prison, and then its grave. 

4 . An excavation of any hind ; a pit or trench. 
Obs. exa in sense of a trench for earthing up 
potatoes and other roots. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 276 b, It is wryten in 
the lawe of Moyses That no man sholde dyg ony pyt, or 
open ony graue or cesteme, but he sholde couer it agayne 
. . lest [etc,]. X847 Halliwell, Grave, . . a potato-hole. 

line. 1837 yrnl, R. Agrie. Soc. XVUI. i. 108 Potatoes 
are brought out of the ‘ hogs \ or ‘ graves or ‘ pits X890 
Morning Post 26 Dec. 6/2 The mangold and potato graves 
have also suffered considerably. 

6. aitrib. and Comb, a, simple attributive, as 
grave-brass, -clod, 'garth, -ground, -hill, -lid, -limn, 
-mound, + -neighbour, -place, -rail, -side, (also 
attrib.) -slab, -stead, -ivorm*, grave-like adj. b. 
objective, as grave-maker, -raker, -robber ; grave- 
digging (cf, Gbavb-diggeb), -making, -robbing vbl. 
sbs. c. adverbial (of destination) and instrunfental, 
as grave-bound, -riven adjs. d. locative or origina- 
tive, as grave-interment \ grave-born adj. 

1596 Drayton Mortimeriados 34 Lyke *graue-borne gosts, 
amaz’d and mad with feare. 1825 D. L. Richardson 
Sonnets 10 The *grave.bound Pilgrim never can return. 
1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers I, 11. 187 Our old English 
""grave-brasses. 1847 Craig, *Graveclod, a lump of earth 
belonging to a grave. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. 
V, The *grave.digging scene next engaged the attention 
of Partridge. x88o Rossetti Ballads ff Sonn. 273 As in 
a "gravegarth, count to see The monuments of memory. 
x87A Greek Short Hist. i. § 2. 9 The *grave-ground of 
Adainglon. <zi83S Mrs. Hemans Song^^ Tomb Poems 
(1875* 340 He must ride o’er the *grave-mlls .. with stormy 
speed. X894 Atkinson Old Whitby 62, I have taken 3 
axe-hammers from grave-hills on the Danby and Skelton 
moors. x6^8 Sir T. Brownf. Hydriot. Introd. 1. 3 Pop- 
psa, the wife of Nero, found a peculiar *grave enterment 
c X340 Cursor M. 14332 (Trin.) pe *graue lid awey pel kist, 
^4 Oxford Sausage 63 O haste thee from thy *grave-like 
Grot ! 1847 De Quincey Secret SocietiesVlVs.. 1863 VI. 260 
You may sit in that deep grave-llke recess, 2836 Lane Mod. 

IL XV. 285 It is common, also, for a Mooslim, on a 
mifitaiy expedition ..to carry his *grave-Iinen with him. 14. . 
How. in Wr.-Wulcker ^22/^ Hie bosiarius, a *grafmakere, 
1602 Shaks. Ham. v, i. 34 Gardiners, Ditchers, and Graue- 
makers. 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 63 Hee being to work 
too fast for the Grave-maker. 1602 Skaks. Ham. v, i. 74 
Ha’s this fellow no feeling of his businesse, that he sings at 
*Graue-making? 1894 E. H. Barker Tuio Summers 
Guyenne 239 There is. .very little grave-making, except by 
mounds and wooden crosses. X603 Dckker Wonder/ull 
Veare D iv, The colde companie of his "graue neighbours, 
x6ds Walton Life Hooker in Hookeds Wks, (x888) I. 78 
The poor clerk had many rewards for shewing Mr. Hooker’s 
"grave-place. 2874 Stubbs Const. Hist, I. iv, 64 The re- 
searches into the grave-places of the nations. 1732 E. 
TonsizsT Hogarth's Tour ^ Hogarth .. untrussed upon a 
*grave-rail. X63X Weever Am. Funeral Mon. 51 The 
■"craue-rakers, these gold-finders are called theeues. 1850 
hlRs. Browning Poems 1 . 318 The poet sings upon the 
earth "grave-riven. 1845 Ecclcsiologisi IV. 291 The sin of 
"grave-robbing. 1838 J. L. Stemiens Trav, Greece, etc. 
27/s The Greeks returned, and, taking up the body, carried 
it to the "grave-side. 1865 Mrs. Whitney Cayivorthys tCw. 
(1879) X72 How many a heart has felt that graveside solem- 
nity. 1894 H. SrniGHT Nidderdiile 190 Two well preserved 
"grave-slabs. 1884 A. Lang Custom fy Myth a86 The ghosts 
that haunt ancient "grave-steads. 18x5 Milman Fazio 
(1831) 53, 1 had rather "grave-worms were on thy lips than 
that bad woman’s kisses. 

6. Special comb.: grave-board, a board, in- 
scribed with symbolic figures, set upright over the 
graves of N. American Indians; grave-clad a, 
f:once- 7 vd., zWd in grave-clothes; + grave-cloth, 
?a pall; grave-cover, a stone slab covering a 
grave; gravo-doop a. iiouce-xvd., deep as the 
gr.Tve; grave-digging fpl. a., epithet of certain 
insects (see GnhVE-DiGOEn 3) ; f erave-follow, 
a companion in the grave ; grave-find, an object 
or a number of objects found in a grave ; grave- 
goods //.,\*alnables deposited with a corpse in the 
grave; grave-hoard, a quantity of objects buried 


with a corpse; + grave-jelly, corruption, rotten- 
ness ; grave-man, -master, a sexton ; grave- 
mound, a hilloclc, or a barrow or tumulus, indi- 
cating the site of an interment, a" burial-mound ; 
grave-plant, Datura sanguinea {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); fgrave-porer, one who is poring over 
or looking towards his grave; an aged man; grave- 
post ^ grave-hoard\ grave-teap 7 ) 5 ^a/r,(seequot.) ; 
t grave-wax « Adipocere. Also Grave-clothes, 
GravE'Diggeh, Gravestone, Graveyard. 

1851 Schoolcraft Indian Tribes 1 . 356 At the head of the 
grave a tabular piece of cedar, or other wood, called the 
adjedatig, is set. This "grave-board contains the symbolic 
or representative figures which record, if it be a warrior, his 
totem. 1862 AIax Muller Chips (1880) 1 . xiv, 3x6 The in- 
scriptions which are found on the Indian graveboard.^ a: 1802 
Home Alonzo iv, Why should I fear to see a.*grave-c!ad 
ghost? 1764 7 ? ec, (1884) 28/t Voted To provide, .a 

"grave Cfoth for the use of the District. 1875 J. T. Fowler 
in Arclisologia XLV. 385 The "grave-covers indicated in 
Browne-Willis’s plan. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 227 
Give him room I Room for the dead in Raris I welcome 
solemn And "grave-deep. *847 Craig s.v. Grave, "Grave- 
digging or burying beetle. x8sx Gosse Naittralisi's SoJ. 
Jamaica 147 The labour of the bee is play compared with 
the efforts ot the grave-diggpng Sphex. 16^ F uller Holy 
^ Prtf. St. ill. V. 164 For he that was buried with the bones 
of Elisha. .recovered his life by lodgingwith such a "grave- 
fellow. x68x Flavel Meth. Grace xviii. 327 When guilt 
shall neither be our bed fellow, nor grave-fellow, G. 

Stephens Runic Mon. 1 . p. x. At what era they came, xs 
not known. "Grave-finds show that it was as early as some 
time.. before Christ. 2883 7 Nov, 5/3 Burying 

their dead with weapons and "grave-goods. 2894 ~ n 
Tan. 5/2 For want of "grave hoards, very little will be 
known about us in some three thousand years or.less. 1657 
Reeve God's Plea 32 {He] will ere long be taken off from 
his leggs, lye upon a death-couch, be carried out by Bearers, 
and consume to "grave-gelly. 1822 Combe Wife 11. (i860) 
273 The bold "grave-man at the meeting Gave the rude 
clown so sound a beating, That [etc-]. 2622 Mabbe tr. 
Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 220 Committed over to the 
Curate, Sexton, or "Graue-mastcr. 1859 Reeve Brittany 
X37 Running to and fro over the "grave-mounds. 2583 
Stanyhurst ^neis tv. (Arb.) 117 To clap on shoulders his 
bedred "grave-porer old sire ! 2852 Schoolcraft Indian 

Tribes 1 . 356 After which the bones are buried, and the 
"grave-posts fixed. 1855 Longp. Hiaw. xiv. 18 On the grave- 
posts of our fathers Are no signs, no figures painted. 1886 
Stagv Gossip 69 The "grave-trap is the one in centre of the 
stage, or nearly so, and is so called on account of its use in 
the grave scene in ‘Hamlet*. 1854 Mavne ExPos. Lex., 
*Grave-7vax. 2865 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms (ed. e), 
Grave-wax, a familiar term for adipocere, because occa- 
sionally found in ^ave-yards. 
t Grave, Obs. [OE. gne/, root of gra/an 
Grave A graven image, 

22.. Flic, in Wr.-WQlcker 542/15 graef. exsoo 

E. E. Psalter ■xoix. 7 AJle schente be bidden graues als. 
Ibid. cv. 29 And a kalfe in Oreb maked kai, And baden ).e 
graue. 

Grave (gr^'v), sh.^ local. Forms : 3 gre^^fe, 
groyve, 5 grafe, 5-6 grayve, 6 greyff, 5- grave. 
[a. ON. greife, of obsenre origin; prob. a. OS. 
'^grtbio (MLG. grlve) = G. gr^ Grave sb.^ (In 
South Yorkshire documents of the 16th c. Grieve 
sb. and grave are used indifferently.)] 

i* a. A steward, a person placed in charge of 
property {obsi), b. In certain parts of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, each. of a number of administra- 
tive officials formerly elected by the inhabitants of 
a township. 

citoo Or.mi.v 18365 Icc amm sennd biforcnn himm Hiss 
bidell & hiss grej^fe. a 2300 Havelok 266 Schircues he 
sette, bedels, and greyucs. ?z4.. Benedictine Rule 374 in 
Engl. Studien II, 65 A priores may knaw wele Sche 
beres k® charch of a hlrdman ; And als a graue bihoues hlr 
be, pat cure base tayn to kepe hir fe. 14.. Nom. in 
Wr.-WuIcker 683/33 l^ic villicus. Hie prepositus, a grafe. 
C2450 Bk. Curtasye 576 in Babees Bk,, Of ke resayuer he 
[tresurere] shalle resayue Alle k^t is gedurt of bayl6 and 
grayue. Ibid. 589 Grayuis, and baylys, and parker. c 2478 
Plumpton Corr, (Camden) 39 To the welfare of our sove- 
raigne lord the King and you, nothing they will pay, with- 
out your said tenants will fray with them, whearfore they 
are m recage to divers of your graves. 1524 Par. Acets. 
Ecclesfietd, Yorks., Our lady greyffs haiih maid their 
acownc. 1527 /6xV., Owr lady giayvcs.,haith maid theyr 
Recknyng and they ayr in debet iij". xj». ij^. c 2599 Acet. 
Bk. W. Wray in yfw/iVwarv XXXII. 278 The vsuall order 
of election of all & singuler Reves & graves, belonging to 
the prebendes w<^in the colligiat churchc or minster . . in 
Ripon. 2605 Saltern Ant. Lasvs Gt. Brit. E2b, The 
Saxons . . called their Nobles by a name of the same significa- 
tion, viz. Earles or cldermen, a name of nobilitie vnknowne 
in their owne Countrie; where (as 1 take it) they are called 
Graues or Greues, signifying a gouernor, which name also 
they brought hither, and it remaineth in some vse to this 
day, 2620 Louth Acets, (1891) 95 Item payde for a Supper 
for the graves & theire wjnies. .luj li. iiij s. 27x0 in More- 
house Kirkburton A Grax'eship ef Holme {x86i) 140 We, 
Jury sworn for thejord of the Manor of Wakefield above- 
said, upon our Inqui^ into the old Rentalls and Evidences 
concerning our said (jraveship of Holme, find and present 
y* there are 61 Graves wdihin our said Graveship. 

attrib. 2862 Mohemouse Kirkburton 6* Graveship of 
Holme 240 After revising the grave roll, they subscribed 
the following declaration. • 

t Grave, sK* Oh. [ad. MDa. grave (Dn. graaf) 
■= Gbaf. Now only as the second member of 
compound titles, as landgrave, margrave, fals- 
grave.l A foreiRn title = CouST i ; chiefly used 
of the counts of Nassau. 


160S Sylvester Da Darias n. iii. iv, Capiaittes 63 IVhen, 
with the rest of all his Hoast, the Grave Marcheth amain to 
give the Town a brave.. Irx’rfr/io/c, Signifieth but an Earl, 
out here it is usurped for the chiefe Captaine Josuah]. 1609 
Dekker Guls Horne-hk. v. 23 Then you may discourse how 
honorabW your Graue vsed you ; obserue that you call 
Graue Jiaurice your Graue. 2638 Ford Lady's Trial w. 
ii. Her father was grave Han.s ^’an Heme, a 2718 Penn 
Treat. Oaths Wks. 2782 II. 485 Here follow two letters, of 
the Graue of Nassau, and Prince of Orange^ 

Grave (gre'v), 0.1 {sb.) [a. F. grave, ad. L. 
grave-m, gravis heavy, important. Cf. Sp., Pg., 
It. grave. 

The popular Fr. representative of L. grav.ctn is grief \ sec 
Grief <z.J 
A. ‘ adj. 

+ 1 » Of persons : Hsiving weight or importance; 
influential, respected. (Sometimes used as an epithet 
of respectful address .) Of authors, books, maxims, 
advice : Weighty, authoritative. Obs. 

1541 Paget in St. papers Hen. P///, VIII. 644 Remit- 
ting the consj’deratioti of the same to your roost excellent 
wisedom and grave judgement, 2557 N orth tr. Gueuards 
Diall Pr. 2272/6 Nowe I knowe, that thou art no lesse 
graue in making [=writin^ composing], then gracious in 
teaching. 2583 Fulke D^ence Answ. to Pref. x6 Let him 
preferre those Scriptures which the greater number and 
grauer churches do receiue. nxsgz Greene AlpAcnsus 
IV, Wks. (Rtldg.) 240/2 Welcome, grave sir, to me. 2599 
Twuut. Animadv, (1875) 22 Chaucer was a grave manne, 
holden in greatecredyt. 2602 Rowlands TVr 
Gossips meete 23 There’s an old graue Prouerbe teJl’s vs 
that Such as die 'Maydes, doe all lead Apes in hell. 2604 
E. GIrimstone] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies i. i. 2 Theodoret a 
very grave Authour, follows Crysostomc in this opinion. 2607 
Shaks. Cor, 11. ii. 46 hlost reuerend and graue Elders. 2632 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer{;ib>b>i) 25 Our Churches direction 
in this particular, is grave and conform to ancient rules. 

* *^S7 J- Smith Myst, Rket. 203 Your deteipination is . , re- 
pugnant to the grave advice ofyour knowing friends. 2701 
Grew Cosm. Sacra in. ui. xo8 ( 3 nce, the Roman Slate [was] 
of all others the most celebrated for their Virtue; as the 
Gravest of their own Writers, and of Strangers .. do bear 
them witness. 2742 Middleton Cicero I. v. 347^ By im- 
posing so shameful a task upon the gravest man in Rome 
iCatoJ. 2749 H* Walpole Lett. (1848) II. 260 He is a 
grave man, and a good speaker. 

2 . Of works, employments, objects of considera- 
tion: Weighty, important; in later use chiefly, 
requiring serious thought, serious. 

2502 Shaks. Ven. (S- Ad. Ded. 4 , 1 ..vowe to take aduantage 
of aJl idle houres, till I haue honoured you witb some grauer 
labour. 260a 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. i. ii. 307 Could 
but a grauer subicct him [rc. Shakspere) content, Without 
Joues foolish lazy lan^ishment. 2828 Scott F, M. Perth 
X, When our council is assembled, we will treat of gravK 
matters. x868 Helps Realmah xv, (2876) 425, 1 shall 
merely reply by asking you in turn some grave questions. 

b. Now esp. in uofavonrable sense, of faults, 
evils, difficulties, responsibilities, etc. ; Highly 
serious, formidable. Of diseases or symptoms: 
Serious, threatening a fatal result. 

2824 Landor Imag. Conv. Ser. 1. 11 . xto The fault is 
graver than the reproof. 2858 Bright Sp. India 24 June, 
Grave errors bad been committed in that country, tZ66 G. 
Macdonald Atm. Q. Neighb. x. (1878) 4 Grave cfoubts w to 
whether I was in my place. 2885 Manch. Even.^Nev-s 
16 July 2/3 If to-night’s news be true, the position 
grave indeed. 2885 Law Reports 29 Chanc. Div. 797 There 
has been a grave breach of duty resulting In heavy 
1888 Fagce Princ. ^ Pract. Med, (cd. 2) I. 274 
froeteorism) is a grave symptom. 2896 A llbuti's^ Syst, Med. 

I. 290 In poisoning from phosphorus, &c., and in the grave 
anxmias. Mod, Grave news from the front. 

3 . Of persons, their character, aspect, speech, or 
behaviour; Marked by weighty dignity; of reve- 
rend seriousness. In later use wth wider sense, 
of temperament, feeling, or their manifestations: 
Serious, not mirthful or jocular ; opposed to gay. 

2549 Latimer 5//* Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 143 The 
Judge at the enpanelynge of the queste hadde nys graue- 
Jookes. 2598 Marston Pygmal. v. 261 Tbat^ v.’hich 1 
deemed Bacchus surquedry, Is ‘graue, and staled, civjU, 
Sobrietie. 2667 Milton P, L. ii. 300 With grave Aspect ne 
rose, and in his rising seem'd A Pillar of State. 2709 
M. \V. Montagu Let, to Miss Anne Wortley 21 Aug., In^ 
letter is a good deal grave, and, like other grave thlngsduu; 
aijzx Prior Cantata 10 Youth on silent wings is fl^n - 
Graver years come rolling on. 2722 Berkeley Prez>. A u:n 
Ct. Brit. Wks. III. 204 At a time when the nation ought 
to be too grave for such trifles. 2802 Wolcot(P. Pihoar/ 
Pitt ^ his Statue Wks. 1812 IV. 510 His grave Lordship 
and grave wig Both with the first importance big. i***® 
Scott ' i?*. M. Perth xxi, He should m subjected to the 
charge of some grave counsellor. 2848 Dickens. Doyttey 
XV, Solomon looked a little graver as he finished hi^ihhcr. 

1868 J. H. Yex.O'i^TRefCh.Eng. I. sapThePriorofDurham 
writes a grave letter to him. 18^ ‘ Rolf Boldrevvooo 
Robbery under Arms xxviii, There was old George s****'’^ 
on the bench as grave as a judge. 2897 Literature 190/^ 
The grave-and'gay verse so characteristic of this poet 
absol. i 6 y 6 Glanvill Philos, 6' Relig. vi. 17 I h 
Grave and the Sober, whose Judgements wc have no 
to suspect to be tainicd by tneir Imaginations. . tjzS -t or - 
Odyss. XIV. 522 The grave in merrj' measures frisk ^boui. 

b. Of movements, also of music, tones of 
etc. : Expressive of or befitting serious feclmgs; 


nous, solemn. . „ ^ 

585 T. Washington tr. jVicAo/ayT Foy. Iii. xiv. 9S i W 
with a grave, fayre, and soft pace. 2597 Mori ey <'“1 * 

XX. 277 You must . . if you have a graue matter, hppne » 
lue kinde of musick to it. Ibid. iSi A kinde of 
sicke ord.ained for graue dauncing. i6ix Shaks, ff tM. 
. •• .V:ii T AnA Imup VOU to 
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GRAVE-CLOTHES, 


your grauer steps. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
312 When he saw the Monks with grave steps draw nearer 
the bed [etc.]. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, i. 30 
That way of saluting is very grave. 1859 Dickens T. Two 
C ities 1. V, The children had ancient faces and grave voices. 
1897 W. Watson Worlds jiXz, (1898) 24 The Song of 
Mingling flows Grave, ceremonial, pure. 

4 . Of colour, dress, etc. : Dull, plain, sombre, 
not or showy. 

x6xz CoTCR., s.v. Fal^ Graue clothes make dunces often 
seeme great Clarkes. 1723 De Foe Voy. round lyorld (1840) 
267 A mantle .. dyed in two or three grave brown colour?:. 
X7S6NucENTGr. Toury //a:^III%86'lHeirdressisgraveand 
becoming. x8xi Self Instructor 520 Every part has equally 
received the pumice . . exhibiting a dead grave appearance. 
X849 Ruskin Sev.Lam/s vi. § 13. 174 Vigorous oppositions 
of light and shado\^and grave, deep, or boldly contrasted 
colour. 1863 Geo. Eliot (1880) I. Inlrod. 3 The 
folds of his well-lined black silk garment, .hang in grave un- 
broken lines from neck to ankle, 
quasi-oifz'. 1805 Emily Clark Banks of Douro I. 18 
Though so young, she dressed plain and grave, to give her 
an older appearance. 

6. [After Physically ponderous, heavy. 

Obs. or arch, 

1570 Levins Matiip. 42/44 Graue, grants, grandis, c x6ix 
Chapman Iliad y. 752 In her violent hand she takes his 

f raue, huge, solid lance. 1682 Weekly Afetii. Ingen. 356 
ome few others are equally grave with the water within 
which they are. x8os Wordsw. Wagoner 1. 13 The moun- 
tains against heaven’s grave weight Rise up. 

6 . Of sounds; Low in pitch, deep in tone; 
opposed to acute. Grave accent (see Accent i, 3). 
Grave harmonic (see Harmonic B. 2). 

1609 Douland Omith. Microl, 71 A graue accent is made 
in the end of a complete sentence. 1669 Holder Eleni. 
speech 99 The Acute accent raising the Voice in some certain 
Syllables, to a higher, _i.e, more acute Pitch or Tone, and 
the Grave depressing it lower. xyo6 A. Bedford Temple 
AIus. ii. 19 The Verse was also mixt with acute and grave 
Sounds, X727-41 Chambers Cycl, s.v,, The thicker the 
chord, or string, the more grave the tone, or note. X779 
[see Acute a, 5]. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. (1833) 229 
Dr. Wollaston has also shown that this is true also of very 
grave sounds. i8y6 Stainer & Barrett Diet, Afus. Terms, 
Grave (i) Deep in pitch ; as grave hexachord, the lowest 
hexachord in the Guidonian system, i88t Nature No. 616. 
358 A low booming tone to which musicians give the name 
of the grave harmonic. 

7 . attrib, and Comb, Chiefly parasynthetic, as 
grave>browed^ •colouredy •eyed, -faced, -hearted, 
-looking, -toned, -visaged adjs. 

x86i W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 41 *Grave-browed 
men. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) u. 25 A momi^ 
gown ot a •grave coloured flowered damask, i86x W. 
Collier Hist, Eng, Lit, 155 •Grave-eyed philosophers, 
a 1699 J. Beaumont Psyche xiii. 21 Those *grave-fac’d 
Bloodhownds . . those Elders. 2863 Atkinson Stanton 
Grange 96 The grave-faced assurance the young man gave 
him. 1642 Vicars God in Mount (1644) 75 The grey- 
headed but not •grave-hearted Citizens of London. 1825 
J. Neal Bro. yonathan III. 237 A thoughtful, •grave- 
looking personage. 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. itr. 
273 It was a grave-lookine mansion. x7Sx Wesley Wks. 
(1872) XIV, ^ A word that has no accent on the last 
syllable is termed a *grave-toned. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 
I. i, Here is my *grave-visaged headman. 

B. sb. A grave accent ; f a grave note. 

1609 [see Acute a. BJ. 2727 Boyer Diet. Fr.-Eng. s.v. 
Grave, Accent grave. Accent Grave, the Grave. 1728 
R. North Mem. Alusick (1846) 28 A right downe singing, 
with acutes and graves. 1824 J. Johnson Tyfiogr. II. iii, 
36 Vowels marked with a grave.. ; e has a grave when it 
stands for a word by itself, 

II Grave (grav, graw^), a.2 Mus. [F. grave or 
It, = Grave a.'^'\ A term indicating a slow 
and solemn movement. 

1683 Purcell s-P/. Sonnatus To Rdr., The English Prac- 
titioner will find a few terms of Art perhaps unusual to 
him, the chief of which are these following: Adagio and 
Grave, which import nothing but a very slow movement ; 
[then Largo, etc.]. 1724 E.xplic. For. Words Mus. 36 Grave, 
signifies a very Grave and Slow Movement, somewhat faster 
than Adagio, and slower than Largo. 1762 Sterne Tr. 
ShandyVl, xi. What Yorick could mean by the words 
viente, — tenule [sic], — grave, — and sometimes adagio, — 
as applied to theological compositions. .1 dare not venture to 
guess. 1848 Rimbault First Bk. Piano 65 Grave, a very 
slow and .solemn degree of movement. 

Grave (gr^'v) v?- Forms: Inf. i grafan, 3 
graven, (5 gravyn), 4-7 grave, (5 grafe, grawe, 
6 greve, Sc. graife, 7 greave), 4- grave. Pa. i. 
1 gr6f, 4 grof(e, (grufe), 4-5 grove, (5 grave) ; 
weak forms : 4-6 gravede, 4- graved. Pa. 
pple, 1 (&-, be-)&rafen, 4-6 grave, (5 Sc. gra- 
win, 6 graffin), 3- graven; also 3, 5 igrave(n, 
4-5 ygrave ; weak forms : 4- graved, (5 -id, Sc. 
-it, 6 -yd) ; also 4 igraved. [A Com. Teut. str. 
vb!; OE. grafan (pa. t. grSf grSfon, pa. pple. 
-grafen) to dig, to engrave (cf. begrafan to buiy : 
seeBEGRAVE),OS,///^'a^tz« to bury, OLow Frankish 
gravan to dig, (MDu., Du. graven to dig), OHG. 
grahan to dig, carve, (MHG., G. gt'oben to dig; 
begrahen to bury, eingraben to engrave), ON. 
grafa to dig, to bury (Sw. grafva, grafva, Da. 
grave), Goth, graban to dig, f. OTeut. root *grab-, 
(whence Grave sb.^, Groove sb.) :— pre-Tent. 
*ghrabh-. Cognates are found in OSl. greb^ I dig 
(also, 1 row), grobit ditch, Lettish ^ebju I scrape. 
Connexion with Gr. ypatpciv, to write, is no longer 


accepted by philologists. The str. pa. t. died out 
in the 15th c.; in the pa. pple. the str. form is still 
the prevailing one. 

The F. graver, to engrave, is an adoption of the Teut. 
vb.j its compound engraver became Eng. as Engrave v., 
which has nearly superseded the native word in this sense.] 

I. 1 . intr. To dig. Obs. &xc. dial. 'j'Alsoy^. 
a xooo Riddles xxn. 2 (Gr.) Ic. . be griinde graefe. a xooo 

BoetJu Aletr.vVA. 57 Se forma feohsitsere..gTofa2fter golde. 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxtx. 132 At he last bai schall 
dryfe him to h® hole whare he come oute. And pan schall 
hai grafe after him. 14x2 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 83 He 
))Oght] graueh deppest cf seekenesses alle. c 1450 St. 
Cuthhert^ (Surtees) 2377 And he stode grauand with a spade. 
X674-9Z in Ray N. C. Words. 1867 J. P. Mounts Siege o' 
Brou'ton 5 (Lane. Gloss.) Jinny Doagon ran into l’ garden, 
whar her aid man was greavin. 

2 . irans. To dig, form by digging ; to dig out, 
excavate. Also with out, up. f To grave away : to 
get rid of by digging. Now rare exc. dial, in to 
grave peat{s, turf. 

a tooQ Riming Poetft 71 (Gr.) J>at ic grofe graf. <2x300 
Cursor At. 17288+134 It was in maner of a hows hat crist 
laide in was, Grauen depe in a roche. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
vii. 16 pe slough he opened and it groue he. 1340-70 Alex, 
4 Dind, 7 pei . . hadde graue on [>e ground many grete 
cauys, CX38S Chaucer L. G. W. 678 Cleopatra, And next 
the shryne a pit thann doth she grave, c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) ix. 35 pe pitte her graue it vpp. CZ425 St. 
Eliz.of Spalbeck in Anglia VIII. 109/15 Sche . . strekith 
oute hir fynger & puttith to hir cyen . . as sche wolde graue 
hem oute or bore hem in. 1483 Cath. Angl. 163/2 To Grave, 
cespitare, fodere. 1535 Coverdale fer. xviii. 14 Maye the 
springes off waters be grauen awaye. — • Ezek. iv. 2 Stronge 
diches are grauen on euery syde off It. 1557 Rec. Scatter 
Manor in N. W. Line. Gloss. s.v., No man shall graue any 
turves in thest car nor in Rany[how) vpon payne for euery 
dayes work, iij* iiij^. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche Prol. 278 
That sors . . Off Hylicone . . That Longeous . . did graue in 
tyll his syde. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xxii. 16 He that 
. . graueth an habttadon for him self in a rocke. X64X 
Best Farm. (Surtees) 70 We grave up a rownde sodde 
with a spade. 1747 Stovin m Phil. Trans. XLIV. 571 The 
Pit he was graveing Peat in. 1794 Trntu. Soc. Arts XII. 
126 And the earth [was] grav'ed up, where each plant was to 
stand, one spit deep. 1884 Gd. Words 76 Out on the top 
was an old man graving turf. 1896 M. Beaumont loan 
Seaton 61 *So he graved that [a dike] to carry my water 
off from t* beck.' 

II. To bury. [Not recorded in OE., which 
has begrafan in this sense ; cf. ON. grafa."] 

3 . To deposit (a corpse) in the ground, in a 
tomb ; to bury, inter. Obs. or arch. 

In the later examples prob. apprehended as a derivative of 
Grave 2^.* 

exaeo Gen. 4 -^-v. 3778 DarS noman swinken hem [re, 
Koran, Dathan, and Abiram) to grauen. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3213 In ebron groue hir abraham. Ibid. 17660 All we cund 
^ mikel gratm For iesu )>ou grufe \GStt. grof] his licam, 
c X300 Havelok 2528 In the tun ther Grim was grauen, 
CX340 Cursor AT. 6963 (Trin.) Joseph bones pel wij> hem 
lede And here graued [Cott., Gb'tt. grof] hem in pat stede. 
X37S Barbour Bruce iv. 309 At lerusalem thus trowit he 
Gravjm in the burch to be. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas t. iv. 
(1544) 8 a, After tyme her father was ygraue. C1440 York 
AJyst, xxiv. 140 What tyme Pat he was graued in graue. 
CZ450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 227 That he must now in 
cley be grave. 1513 Douglas jEneis Epitaph, Now slant 
I grave in Naplys the cite. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
398 Ewgenius. .grauit wes..in Ecolumkill. iCozzndPt, 
Return fr. Parnass. ill. v. 1442 Dead things are graued. 
1633 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry in, Would I had 
seen thee graved with thy great sire. 1876 Jas. Grant 
One of the *600 ’ ix. 80 They told you that I was dead too 
and graved in yonder kirk. 

fg. 1597-8 Bp. Hall-SW. III. ii. 23 Thine ill deserts can- 
not be graued with thee. 

i* b. To deposit or hide under ground, Obs. 
a 1^00 Cursor M. 16923 Nu is pe croicc grauen vnder greit 
and lesus vnder stan. ci386 Chaucer IVi/e's T. 209 For 
al the metal ne for core That vnder erthe is graue. c 1420 
Pallad. on Husb. Vi. 45 Sarment, or stre, or loppe in hit be 
graued. 

+ c. To swallow up in or as in a grave. Ohs. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter vi. 5 Hell graues synful men. 
1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 166 Ditches graue you all. 
c 161X Chapman Iliad xv. 317 The throtes of dogs shall 
gr aue H is manlesse lims, 

III . To engrave. 

4 . To form by carving, to carve, sculpture, lit. 
and_/^. ; v\so absol. Ohs. exc. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) IxxviiliJ. 58 Hi . . him woh-godu 
worhtan and grofun. 1382 Wyclif Hab,^ ii. 18 What pro- 
fltitb the sculptile for his maker grauede it. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixyiii. (1495) 57s Men that grave loue 
ic [Marbyl caltyd Caristium] wcl. £'1400 Destr. Troy 8744 
Like ymages were all, abill of shap, & crafiely grauen. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 104 Make not pi pat man hap graue. 
*535 Coverdale 2 Esdras Beholde, he graued himself 

a greate mountayne. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 253 Affirming 
it thy Star new graven in Heaven. 1706 STANHOPE 7 '<*r<z//<r. 
III. 373 Images that our distempers Fancies first form and 
grave to themselves, and then fall down and worship them. 
1878 H. Phillips Poems fr. Span. 4 Gcr, 14, I graved for 
thee a silver god. 

fb. in pa. pple. = Chiselled 2. Obs. rare^^. 
1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 88 Eares graven, somewhat 
short, soft, and delicate. 

45. a. To cut into (a hard material); in quots. 
fig. b. To mark by incisions ; to ornament with 
incised marks. = Engrave v. 2, Obs. 

13.. Test. Christi (Vernon MS.) mArchiv Stud. neuSpr. 
LaXIX. 428 pe seles pat hit wasseled wip pei were grauen 
vp-on a stip. C 1 Z 7 A Chaucer Troyhts 11. 1192 (1241) Hard 
was it youre herle for to graue. Ibid. in. 1413 (1462) What 


proferestow thi light here for to selle Go selle it hem pat 
smale selys grauen- 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles i. 40 It 
[the crounej was ffull goodeliche y-graue with gold al aboute. 
?<zx4oa Alorte Arth. 3463 His gloves gayliche gilie, and 
gravene by pe hemmys, Withgraynes of rubyes fulle gracious 
to schewe. <2x400-50 Alexander 3343 pe thrid of a Topas 
a-tyred & trelest & grauen. c 1470 Henry Wallace viii. 
107 Hysglytterand glowis grawin on athir sld. 1592 Shaks. 
Ven. 4 Aden. 376 Being steeld, soft sights can neuer graue 
it [thy heart]. ^ 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 324 A 
. . Watch, curiously wrought, graved, and enameled, 
c. nonce-use. To mark as with engraved lines. 
1865 Geikie Seen. ^ Geol. Scot. i. i Man. .graves the 
country with lines of roadway. 

6. To engrave (an inscription, figures, etc.) upon 
a surface. Also, to engrave (a surface) with (letters, 
etc.). Hence, to record by engraved or incised 
letters, arch. 

CX20S Lay. 7636 per on weoren igrauen Feole cunne hoc- 
stauen, <r 1305 Edmund Conf. 91 in E. E. P. (1862) 73 Aue 
maria gracia plena; puse four wordes were Ido & igraued 
in his ring of golde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 507 That 
rode thei honoure, That in grotes is ygraue, and in golde 
nobles. 1390 Gower Conf. 111 . 73 A ring, wherin a stone 
Was set and grave therupon A sonne. a 1400-50 Alexander 
20T All pe sawis of paire Syre . . pare gan pai graithly pam 
graue in golden letlirs. 1463 Bnty Wills (Camden) 15 My 
smale tablys of ivory gravyn with jTnages, 1551 Robinson 
tr, Alore's Uiop. 11. (Arb.) 148 A piller of stone with the 
dead mans titles therin graved. cx6oo Norden Spec. Brit., 
Cornw. (1728) 64 A fayre earthen pott gylded and grauen 
with letters. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia in. vi. 62 There 
setting vp crosses, and graving our names in the trees. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic i. vi. (1840) 140 Ham .. caused the 
rules and precepts to be graved in metal. 1750 Gray Elegy 
xxix, Approach and read .. the lay Graved on the stone 
beneath yon aged thorn. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvi, 
Wreaths less liable to wither. . than some which were graven 
deep in stone and marble. 1869 Blackmore Lofyia D. i, 
Go and see my name John Ridd graven on that very form. 
1887 Bowen Virg. ./Eneid vi. 20 Graved on the doors is the 
death of Androgeos, 

absol. 1430-40 Lydc. Bochas 11. xv. (1554) 54 Selhes chil- 
dren. .Made two pillers where men myght ^aue. ^16x4 
Sir W. Mure Dido 4 jEneas i. 492 Some grave in brasse; 
some kyth their craft in stone. 1877 C. Geikie Christ xiii. 
(1879) 127 Seeking wisdom when you are old is like writing 
on water; seeking it when you are young is like graving 
on stone. 

fiS' impress deeply, to fix indelibly; 

= Engrave v. 3 c. 

1390 Gower Caf. I. 60 Min hert is growen into stone, So 
that my lady there upon Hath suche a printe of loue grave, 
That [etc.]. CZ460 Ros La Belle Dame 281 in Pol, Rel. 4 
L. Poems (1866) 61 Yf suche blleve be in your mynde 
y-grave. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 239 And he 
wolde that we sholde greue them in y* tables of our hertes. 

Primer in Priv. Prayers 38 O Christ. .Faith 
in our hearts set and grave. Z580 Sidney Ps, xxv. iv, Let 
those things thy remembrance grave, Since they eternall 
essence have. 1690 Locke Hum, Vnd. i. iv. § 2a 34 To 
what purpose should Characters be graven on the Mind, 
by the finger of God. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvm. 156 Hear my 
words and grave them m thy mind I <2 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. X07 Until my heart shall cease to beat,.. That 
kind blue eye and golden hair, Eternally are graven there. 
1851 Hawthorne Snenv Image, Gt. Stone Face (1879) 52 
His wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that Time had 
graved, 1890 Spectator 8 Nov. 639/2 With this conviction 
well graved into his mind. 1898 J. Cairo Univ. Seryn. 71 
Features on which time had graven its seemingly indelible 
impress. 

f 7 . To portray or copy in an engraving; = 
Engrave v. 4. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne Serin, i. (2634) 2 That earth, which if we 
will cast it all but into a map, costs many moneths labour 
to grave it. 1600 Evelyn in Pepys' Diary VI. 171, I am 
deceived if he has not graved most of the Chancellors. 
1707 Sloane yaviaical. p. xlix, The figures of some of these 
instruments are hereafter graved. x8i8 W. Allston in 
W, Irving's Life 4 Lett. (1864) I. 398 The time the 
engraver demands for graving my drawing. 

Grave (gr^‘v),z;,^ Also 7 greave. [Of obscure 
origin ; possibly f. F. grave = grh}e shore. 

The guess that the word is a derivative of,^raz»«, Greaves, 
rests on the baseless and unlikely assertion that that sub- 
stance was formerly used in the operation. The vb. occurs 
much earlier than thesb.] 

trails. To clean (a ship’s bottom) by burning off 
the accretions, and paying it over with tar or some 
composition, while aground on a beach, or placed 
in a specially-constructed dock. (Cf. Bream z'.H 
X461 in zotk Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm. App. v. 301 No 
maner shipp of ahennts..to be sette agrounde to be graved 
in no manere place within the francbeise of the saide citie. 
x6oo W. Magoths in Hakluyt Voy. III. 839 Wee stayed in 
this harborough 17 dayes, to graue our ship & refresh our 
wearied people. x668 Lend. Gaz. No. 279/4 Vesterd^’ were 
launched, the Monmouth and Mary, which are new Gra\ ed 
and re-fitted. 1692 in y. Smith's Seaman's Gram. xvi. 78 
To greave a Skip, is to bring her to lye dry a ground, to 
bum off her old filth. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe ii. xiii. (1840) 

248 Our carpenter being prepared to grave the outside of 
the ship. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Fourates de 
c<rr<7/c, breammg-hooks..used to hold the flaming fu^®-- 
to a ship's bottom when graving. X89X C. Creighton jv/jA 
Epidemics 585 They graved the ship there and remained 
twenty-six days. 

Grave (gT/*v), rare^^. Mus. [f. Grave a.'-J 
trails. To render (a note or tone) grave. 

1864 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

Grave, obs. Sc. form of Grove. 
Grave-clothes, sb. fl. [f. Grave 
Clothes.] The clothes or wrappings in which 
a corpse is laid out for burial. 
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1535 CovERDALB Johi xi. 44 And ye deed came forth 
bou^e hande and fote with graue clothes. *590 Spenser 
/*. Q. II. xi. 20 Like a ghost he seem'd whose grave-clothes 
were unbound. 1633 G. Herbert TempUt Dawning 15 
Christ left his grave-clothes. 1679 J. Goodman Par^ 
donedwx. ii. (17x3) 287 Without so much as his grave-clothes 
about him. xBeo Shelley Vision Sea 57 The sharks and 
the dog-fish their grave-clothes unbound. 1857 Keble 
Etickarist. Athrai. 17 Angels . . employed chiefly, as far 
as we are told, in guarding His tomb and grave-clothes. 

GrOiVed (gr^‘vd), ppL a. [f. Gbave + -edI.] 
In senses of the vb; Buried {obs.). b. — 

Graven, rare. 

a 1547 Surrey AEfteid iv, 42 Cinders, thinkest thou, mind 
this? or graved ghosts? 15s* Abp. Hamilton Caiec/t, 
(1884)37 Thou sal nocht mak to the..ony gravit ymage. 
1566 Q. Eliz. in Strype Ann. Re/. (.i7op I. xlix. 532 .With- 
out she saw some glimpse of their following surety after 
her graved bones. 1873 Mrs. Palliser tr. yaquemart's 
Cerant. A rt 288 The first [of the writers cited] only mentions 
the paintings on engobe, while the second attaches himself 
to the graved decoration. 

Grave-digger (gr^'vidigai). [f. Grave 

1 . a. One whose employment it is to dig {jraves. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. to Rdr., VVks. (Grosart) IV. 4 He 

hath proued him selfe to be the only Gabriel Graue-digger 
vnder heauen. 1702 Steele Funeral t, i. 5 The Grave 
digger of St. Timothie’s in the Fields. 1749 Fielding 
ymes XVI. V, I never saw in my life a worse grave-digger. 
JB38 Dickens O. Twist v, The grave-digger shovelled in 
the earth. 

fb. One who digs up or violates graves. Obs. 
1631 Weevbr Anc. Funeral Mon, 51 These Tombe- 
breakers, these graue-diggers. 

2 . A name given to various insects that bury 
the bodies of small animals and insects, for the 
use of their larv® on quitting the egg ; esp. a beetle 
of the genus Necrophonts, called also httryin^- 
beetle and sexton) also, a digger-wasp, e.g. one of 
the genus Sphex. 

[See quot. 18^, grave-disging^ s. v. Grave sh.^ 6.] 1851 

Gosse t/ai. in Jamaica 146 We perceive the Sphex at work 
..we discover by narrow watching that she is digging the 
hole ; and hence the negro children have given her the 
appropriate title of grave-digger. x^-S Riverside Nat. 
Hist. (1888) H. 38s On account of their habit of burying 
small dead vertebrate animals, in which they lay their eggs, 
these beetles [of the genus Necrpphorus} are often called 
sextons or grave-diggers. 

Hence GravediggersMp, a gravedigger’s office. 
1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 139 Anxious for his 
grave-dlggership. 

t Gravedinous, a. Obs. ran-°. [acl. ’L.gyave- 
dinSsus, f. gravedo : see next and -ons.] Drowsy, 
heavy-headed. 1731 in Bailey. 

t Gravediny. Obs. rare-', [f, L. gravedin-, 
gravedo,'^ s=Gbavedo, 

x6*o Venner ViaRecta (1650) 241 Dolorous Gouts, grave- 
dinie of the head., are not 'apt to ue bred by parsimony. 
Graveditie, obs. form of Gravidity. 
t Gravedity. Obs, rare^^, prreg. f. Gravedo.] 
« Gravedo. 

1547 Boorde BrezK Health Ixiv. rS b, The cause of so 
muche slepynge doth come, .of great gravediiie in the head 
thorowe reume. 

II Gravedo (gravrdti). \y., gravedo heaviness 
(in the limbs or head), f. gi’avis heavy.] A cold 
in the head ; coryza. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gravedo. Heaviness: Also 
the Pose or stuffing of the Head, a Disease. _ X744 Arm- 
strong Preserv. Health i. 3x9 Fierce coughs will teize you 
. .Or moist Gravedo load your aching brows. 1781 Johnson 
Let. to Mrs. Thrale 23 Oct., The Gravedo is not removed. 
1803 Med. yrnl. X. 140 The ..affeclions of the chest and 
head, the cough, gravedo, sneezing, vertigo, and catarrh. 
x 836 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Gra*veful, ti. Obs. rat'e—^. [irreg. f. Grave 
F ull of gravity. 

z6ai Lady M. Wroth l/rania 442 Then appeared an 
ancient graucfull old man speaking these words. 

Gravel (grx-vel), sk Forms 4-7 gravell, (4 
gravaile, -ayl, -eil, 5 gravylle, 6 gravel©, 
grawell), 5 gravelle, 3- gravel, [a. or ad. OF. 
gravelct gravelle in senses i, 2, 2 b, mod.F. 
gravclU in sense 4, dim. of OF. grave gravel, 
coarse sand, also sea-shore (mod.F. grht^^Vz.^ 
Cat.^rzjKi ; of Celtic origin, cf. Welsh grOt Cornish 
grou^ Diet, grouan gravel; possibly cogn. w. 0 £, 
grJot Grit xAi] 

f 1 , Sand. Quick gravel’, quicksand. Gravel 
of gold, golden gravel’, see Golden 3. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 2347 Naman suld cun sume ne neuen . , 
Namar |»en prauel m |>e see. n Psalter lxxvii[il. 

He rained . . volatils fevered as crauel of he se. a 2340 
Hampole Psalter I t 'Ihe righonsman passis that way 
swiftly, as he that gas on qwik grauel, that gets him .synk 
tliat siandis thar on. e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. lit. metr. x. 74 
(Camb. MS.) Alle the thinges that the Ryver lagus geueth 
yow with bj’S goldenc grauayJes, 0x400 MAUNDEV.(koxb.) 
xxxiii. 150 In ^t riuer er many precious stanes. .and mykill 
graucU of gold. C1450 Miraur Salitaciextn 1624 hly synne 
passes in noumbre the gravel! . . in the see. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxion) Dictes 9 All i.s lost that is gcuen vnto them right as 
the reyne falleth vpon the grauel. x59oSrENSER F, Q. ml iv. 
18 All the gravell mbet with golden owre. 17x2 Sswxvx Midas 
Wks. 1755 IV. i. 4 People trar'el From far to gatlicr golden 
gra\*cl. 

2 . A material consisting of coarse sand and 
water-worn stones of various sizes, often with 


a slight intermixture of clay, much used for lay- 
ing roads and paths. (In early use not clearly 
distinguished from sense i.) 

A X300 Cursor M. 9938 Four strandes rinnes sueteThoru 
hat grauel and hat grett. ia X36(S Chaucer Rom. Rose 127 
Tho saugh I wcl 'Ihc botme paved evcrydel With gravel, 
ful of stones shene, 1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvi. i. 
(1495)552 Grauell and sonde is more harde in substaunce 
than comyn erthe. 1503 Hawes Examp, Viri. x. 9 The hall 
paued was.. With none other grauell but precyous stones. 
1542-3 Act 34 4 * 35 Hen. Vlll, c. 9 § 6 Anie maner of balast 
rubbish grauell or any other wracke, or filth, 1585 T. 
Washington -tr. Nicholay's Voy, 1. xvi, 17 With great 
valleyes full of gravel and large stones very painful too goe 
upon. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, *- *55 Proofes as cleere 
as Founts in July, when Wee see each grame of grauell. 
1653 Walton Angler i. 22 The Cuttle-fish, being then hid 
in the gravel, lets the smaller fish nibble and bite the end of 
it. 1679-88 Seer, Serv. Money Ckas. 4* yas. ((Damden) 105 
[Amount paid] -for the carting of gravel ..and laying 
the gravell upon the walks in St. James's Park. 17x0 
Steele Taller No. 179 P 8 A spacious Walk of the finest 
Gravel. 175^^ tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) II. 431 There is 
one great defect in the Italian gardens, viz. the want of 
gravel for the walks. 1799 Medi yrnl. I. 258 The soil 
consists chiefly of rich clay, loam, and sharp gravel. 18x3 
Bakewell Introd. Geol. (i8ts) 253 Gravel is evidently an 
alluvial production. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 111 . 146 
During the gradual rise of a large area, .several kinds of 
superfeial gravel must be formed. 1872 R. B. Smyth 
Mining Statist. 34 Strata of gravel and coarse sands. 1886 
W. Hooper Sk. Acad. Life (Durham) 38 The fragment 
may be utterly pounded down, till it becomes gravel or 
even sand. 

b. fig. and in allusions to Prov. xx. 17. 
c 1440 yacob's IVett (E. E. T. S.) 2B2 Takyth a spade, & 
deluyth out his grauel of obstinacye fro herte, tunge, 
& dede, 1535 Coverdale Prov. xx. 17 Euery man liketh 
the bred that is gotten with dtsceate, but at the last is 
mouth shalbe fylled with grauell. 1597 Hooker £ccl. Pol. 
y. Ixii. § 16 Shalt this be thought to lurne cslestiall bread 
into grauell? 1605 Bp. Hall Medit. Vowes 11. | 77, 
I will not envie the gravell in the unjust mans throte. 
a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes iii. xxxix. (1640) 19 Wealth 
gotten by grinding^ the poorc, shall never prove good 
meale. God will mixe it with gravell to them that eate it. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 19 What you thus get is 
but stolne goods.. and will prove at the last no other than 
gravell in your throat 

C. Geol. and Mining. A stratum of this material, 
esp. one that contains gold. Pay gravel ; gravel 
containing gold enough to yield a profit. 

1849 Murchison Siluria xix. 473 The various ages of 
golden gravels or Drifts. 187* Raymond Statist. Mines * 
Mining 8t Several companies . . are taking out pay gravel. 
Webster & Co. . . have struck grave! from 2 feet to 6 feet in 
thickness which prospects very rich. 1876 Whitney in 
JEncycl. Brit. IV. •joxn It was not long before it w.as dis- 
covered that the so-^Iled ‘high gravels'— that is, the detrital 
deposits of Tertiary age— contained gold. xBSa Rep, to Ho. 
Repr, Free, Met. u.S. 622 Gravel, — ^'i’he term refers to the 
water-worn pebbles or bowlders which occur generally as 
a more or less compact conglomerate, immediatel3^ overlying 
the bed-rock. Ibid, 623 The term gravel is given to the 
brownish or reddish colored conglomeraie which forms the 
top and overlies the blue gravel. 

3. U.S. « Ballast 5. (See quot.) 

1868 Lossing 280 Many vessels are employed in 
wrying away lime, limestone, and ‘gravel * (pulverized 
limestone, not fit for the kiln). (Cf. gravel-car, -train in 8.] 

4 , Path. A term applied to aggregations of urinary 
crystals which can be recognized ns masses by the 
naked eye (as distinguished from sand) ; also, the 
disease of which these are characteristic. * Also 
popularly used to indicate pain or difficulty in 
passing urine with or without any deposit ’ (^Syd, 
Soc, Lex, 18S6). 

' c 1400 Lan/rafic's Cirurg. 274 If he grauel of his vnne be 
whit: ban he stoon is in he bladdre. 15.. Almanak for 
1386, 24 Rede gravel byiokens ache, and he stoon in h® 
raynes.^ 15.. in More's IVks. 1434, I had a while talked 
with him. .of his diseases bothe in bis brest of olde, & bis 
reynes nowe, by reason of grauel and stone, la 1550 Freiris 
Berwik 40 In Dunbar's Poems (1893) 286 For he wes awld, 
and micht nocht wele travell, And als he had ane littill 
spyce of gravell. 1655 Culpepper Riverius xtv. ii. 379 The 
, Spaniards void much Gravel, and yet are not subject to the 
stone. X7^ Steele Taller No. 89 r 8, 1 am very much 
afilicted with the Gravel. 17^ Morse Atner, Cerg. II. 351 
Those [waters] of St. Amand cure the gravel and obstruc- 
tions, 1846^ J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 74 
Afilicted with symptoms of gravel, and other calculous 
affections. 1874 Von Buren Dis, Genit, Org. 357 Gravel is 
more frequently seen in summer than at other seasons, on 
account of the greater activity of the skin. 
fS. Farrieiy. = Gravelling 2. Ohs. 

1675 Lend. Gaz. No. 988/4 Stolen .. A Coal black Nag . . 
the further Foot before his Hoof is cut fora Gravel, 

0 . Dreiving. Applied to yeast-cells swimming in 
beer with the appearance of fine gravel. 

1B82 tr. Thausing s Beerw. § 2. ii. 5^ It is a bad sign if 
the beer . . is not transparent, when it has an appearance as 
if a veil was drawn over it, when no 'gravel' can be 
perceived, 

7 . p'iuancial slang. (See quot.) 

X884 Pall Mall G. 2 Feb. 5/1 A result of the appearance of 
gravel,^ the phrase is W'hen the supply of money in the 
market is growing b.irc. 

8, atlrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
(senses 2, 2 c) gravel-bank, -bed, -claim, -deposit, 
•diggings, -drive, -grostnd (also attrib.), -heap, 
■\ -heart (fig.), -mill, -mine, -mining, -path, -place, 
-soil, -spit, -ssveep, -terrace, -working; (sense 3) 


gravel-car, -train ; b. parasynthetic, as gravel- 
pathed adj. ; c. instramental, as gravel-spread adj. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines fy Mining 122 There being 
,.no cemented strata to obstruct the washing down of the 
*gravel-banks, 1852 C. W. Hoskins Talpa 202 It broke 
away into a perfect *gravel-bed. xSys Knight Diet. Meek., 
*Gravcl-car, a railway ballast-wagon. 1882 Rep. to Ho, 
Repr. Free. Met. U.S. X2 Permitting the development 
of the ■•gravel claims. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age (1B94) 
559 In the deep and broad valleys so formed we encounter 
a second series of *gravel-dcposits. 2877 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4- Mining 35 There are about forty acres on this 
claim, all rich *gravel-diggings. 11x450 Fysshyugew. Angle 
(1883) .22 He [the trout] wyl not be but yn cleyn *graucl 
grouiide watur and yn a streme, 1632 Sherwood, A *graueJ!- 
gravoir. 1&53 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. iii. 68 Unfit 
to hue, or die: oh fgrauell heart. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. 
Free. Met. US. 624 The gravel must then oe crushed in a 
*gravel mill. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., ’^Gravel-mint, 
U.S. An accumulation of auriferous gravel. x88* Rep. to 
Ho. Repr. Free. Met. U.S. 13 Two of the principal gravel 
mines in the State. 1877 Raymond Statist, Mines 4 Mining 
93 The extensive '•^avel-mining operations of Nevada 
County. x8^ Dickens Old C, Shop xvi, The old man and 
the child quitted the '•gravel path. 18^ Month Nov. 482 
A trim *gravel-pathed garden. 1580 Hollvcano Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Vne sahlonnHre, a ^grauell place, 1897 Oaiond 
Fletcher of Saltoun vi. 86 The gravel soil, and the salu- 
brious climate (of London]. i874(5reen Short Hist.\.%2.Z 
The little *gravel-spit of Ebbsneet. 1855 Tennyson' Daisy 
34 Where oleanders flush'd the bed Of silent torrents, 
*gravel-spread. xBxo Splendid Follies II. 104 The Ellercolt 
family drove round the *gravel sweep of Mistley Manor. 
1888 J. Payn Myst. Miroridge III. xl. 120 The noise of 
wheels and hoofs upon the gravel-sweep. 1873 J. Geikie 
Gt. Ice Age (1894) 5x4 The low-level *gravel-tcrraces 
and moraines of the inner zone. x88i Chicago Times 
18 June, The fgravel train was backing up the track. 
iBBx ‘Mark Twain* Tramp Abr. xxxvi. 375, I have not 
jumped to this conclusion ; I have travelled to it per gravel 
train, so to speak. 1882 Rep. to Ho. RePr, Free. Afet. (1.3. 
641 The cars and track used in the *gravel w’orkings, 

9 . Special comb. : gravel-brook, a brook that 
Bows over a gravel-bed ; gravel-grass, Galium 
verum {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886); gravel -plant, 
Epigeea repens {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); gravel- 
powder, * coarse gunpowder, other^vise known as 
pebble-powder * (Knight Piet. Mech. Suppb 1S84) : 
gravel-rash colloq., abrasions caused by a fall on 
a gravelly or rugged surface ; gravel-root, Enpa- 
torium puipureum {Treas, Bot, 1866). 

1591 Troub. Raigne K, yokn 11. (x6xi) 85 Here arc my 
proofes, as cleere as *grauel brooke. ^ 1860 Slang Diet., 
^Gravel-rash, a scratched face, — telling its tale of a drunken 
fall. 2B9X Standard 21 Oct. 3/1, I admitted him and then 
saw be had the gravel-rash. 

Gravel (grce'vSl), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To cover, lay, or strew (a street, etc.) 
with gravel or sand. + Also, to sprinkle (a newly- 
written document) with sand {obs.), 

X543 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 67 For Amercia- 
mentes for Cristj-ne Mores hous because it was not gravelled 
iiijrf. 1549 Wriotheslev Chron, (1877) U. 29 All the 
streates of the City of London beinge gravelled. 1607 loua- 
NEUR Rev. Trag. 1. iii. Wks. 1878 II. 27 And in a world of 
Acres Not so much dust due to the heire t’was left to, As 
would well grauell a petition, x66x Pepys Diary 22 Apr., 
The streets all gravelled, and the houses hung with carpels 
before them, made brave show. 1712 J. James tr, Le 
Blond's Gardening 4^ This Way of (traveling and BMlmg 
Walks. 1753 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec, (1886) II. i 37 
That the Public Walk . . be repaired and ^ravcll'd. X833 

Ht. Martineau Briery Creek ii. 44 HzUot it [the hnagcli* 

prettily gravelled. 1841 Masrvat Poacher xxvu, The road 
was newly-gravelled. 

fb. To smother or choke with gravel or sand; 


also with up : lit. and fg. Obs. 

1602 Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 74 , 1 see your inuentwn 
and memorie are not grauelled nor (iryed vp, parched as it 
were with summers drought. 1635 Quarles Embl. *• 5 
O thou the fountain of whose better part Is earth’d, and 
gravell'd up with vain desire. 1669 Worlidce Syst. Agrtc. 
(r68x) C74 Now leave off watriiig your Meadows, lest yon 
gravel or rot your Grass. x686 K. P. in Phil. Trans, XX. 
383 The Towns have either of them a gre.'it Beck (os ,''5 
call it) or Current of Water running through them, whicn 
by the first Flood were gravel'd up. 

+ c. To injure with grit or sand. Obs. 

1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1880) 45, I fearefuU presume not 
to look into the mllstone, least I grauell my eye sight. 

■f 2 . To bury in gravel or sand ; to overwhelm 
with gravel ; hence fg, to suppress, sli/le. Obs. 

Holinshed Chron. II. 29/2 The dead bodie^ced 
not in that Hand to be gravelled. 1583 Stanyhubst dsnets 
IV. (Arb.) 106 Graueling in his hert [L. sub corde preiueta^ 
hissorroful anguish. 1686 R. P. in Phil. Trans. 

Several Houses were quite demolished, and not a btonc 

left; others gravel'd to the Chamber-Windows. 

i* 3 . To run (a ship) aground on the gravel or 
beach, mud, etc. Also, in passive, of a person : To 
be set fast in sand or mud. Obs. 

1582 N, T. (Rhem.) Acts xxvii. 41 W'hcn we J'vre fajl^ 
into a place betwene two seas, they graveled the smp. 
1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iii. vi. 14 Till the blackc 
Stands still fast grauel'd on tlie mud of hell. 1605 

Rem., IViseSp. iSo William Conquerour when he inv.-nl^ 

this Hand, chanced at his arrival! to be graveled, and , 
his feet .stacke so fast in the sand, that he fell to the K^tin • 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 271 Our Almadic mm 
so fast gravell'd, we were forced to unload. . 

fg- *594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 21 So groimdcd and 
grauelled were they in this opinion. 1596 — Saffron n ai- 
r/ru 96 At a Commensment dinner,, he gr.aucld and » 
ground l^ih him and his brother. x6o6 Ford Honor i 
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(1843) 25 Ere I wade further, and be grauel’d in the ow2e, 
and quicksand of my own intention, n 1610 Healey Ctbes 
(1636) 167^ They are so craueled in the quick*sands of 
erroneous ignorance. 1613 Wither ^ Wkxpt 

Occas. this \Vk. 90, I was gravell’d, like a ship that’s 
grounded. 1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 
78 A great Professor, Master of Israel, once was gravelled 
Upon that Shelf. 1682 Norris tr. Hierocles Pref. a 3 Who- 
soever denies the possibility .. must necessarily gravel him- 
self upon one of these Absurdities, 

4. jig. but without explicit reference to 3 . a. 
To set fast, confound, embarrass, non-plus, perplex, 
puzzle. 

1548 Detect. UnsJiil. Physic. Pref. 2 in Recorde Urin, 
Physick (1651), He is much troubled, .for his being graveld 
at what is wrote against Aristotle. 1566 Drant Horace's 
Sat. I. X. Ev, As yf some passyng man shoulde. .sweate 
agayne to grauayle thee. t‘xS 9 ® Marlowe Faxtst. i. in, 
I . . have with concise syllogisms Gravell’d the pastors of 
the German church. 16^ Shaks. A, V. L. iv. i. 74 Naj’, 
you were better speake first, and when you were grauel’d 
for lacke of matter, you might take occasion to kisse. a 1617 
Hieron Penaticejbr Siftne Wks. i6ig II. 168 Nicodemus, 
a Pharise by profession and breed, is grauelled in the Doc- 
trine of Regeneration. 1638 Laud Wks. (1853) V. 213 Not 
propounding studied subtilties to gravel and discourage 
young students. 1663 J. Davies tr. Oleartus* Voy. Ambass. 
106 He. .would not speak the Muscovian, but the Polish 
language, purposely to gravel the other. 1672 Marvell 
Reh. Transp. i. 30 The Surveyor was CTa veil’d, being asked 
whence that City should be supplied with water. 1706 
Stanhope III. 163 Such is that Passage by which 

our Saviour gravell’d the Scribes and Pharisees, 1741 Watts 
Improv. Mitid i. xiii. § 18 To manage his argument so 
well as to puzzle and gravel the respondent. 1768-74 
Tucker Li, Nat. (1852) II. 118 The free-thinker . . is not so 
prone to anger as the bigot, except now and then when 
gravelled in argument. 1796 Coleridge Poems^ Fire, 
Famine Slaughter Pref., The subtle and witty atheist 
that so grievously perplexed and gravelled him [Bishop 
Hall], _ 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bohn.) I. 135 
The wisest doctor is gravelled by the inquisitiveness of a 
child. 1830 Whipple Ess. ^ Rev. (ed. 3) I. 105 We might 
hear. .Socrates gravel a sophist with his interrogative logic. 
1862 Sat. Rez\ 5 July 23 It Imparts a certain air of con- 
nexion and design, where the writer is gravelled for want of 
cither, 

b. Of a question, difficulty, practice, subject of 
discussion, etc, : To prove embarrassing to j to con- 
found, perplex, puzzle. Also U.S. To irritate, to 
* go against the grain with \ 
x6ox Dent Pathxv. Heaven 254 This question would grauell 
a great number. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. ix. 33 
Foure,or five dales abstinence, either from meate or drinke, 
will gravel! most men and women, x68t R. Wittie Snrv. 
Heavens x8 A ready Answer. . to tbe difficulties that gravel 
others about this stupendous Motion of the Sun. 17x0 
Berkeley Princ, Hum, Knoivt. 1. | 97 It will perhaps 
gravel even a philosopher to comprehend it. 1794 Burns 
Lei. to G. Thomson ig Oct/, These English songs gravel me 
to death. 1871 Hay Bant^ Tim 15 It gravels me like the 
devil to train Along o* sich fools as you. 1883 ^Mark 
Twain’ Life -Mississippi xlv. 138 It ‘gravels’ me, to this 
day, 10 put my will in the weak form of a request, instead 
of launching it in the crisp language of an order. x886 
Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 321, I wasn't thinking so much 
of the studies as ot the method of teaching .. when I wrote 
what gravels you. 

6 . Farriery, in passive and intr. Of a horse, 
or its feet : To be injured by particles of gravel or 
sand being forced between the shoe and the hoof. 

1593 Steivard's Acc. Shuttleworihs Sept. (Chetham Soc.) 
1 . 100 Dressing of a mare foot, gravelled at Lostoke, iij<f, 
*593 Giffakd Dial. Witches (1843) 118, I would carie 
him to the smith to search if he were not pricked or graveld. 
1657 H. Crowch Welsh Trav. 15 His blistered feet were 
gravelled. i 638 Loud. Gaz. No. 2411/4 One black Mare,., 
above 14 hands, and has been graveVd cf her neare Foot. 
17x0 Ibid. No. 4674/8 The near Foot before pared very near 
towards the Heel, having been gravelled. 1737. Bracken 
Farriery ImPr. (1756) I. 352 By such injudicious Practice 
the Horse often gravels. 

Gravel-blind, n. Orig. high- gravel-blind, 
in Shaks. a jocular intensive synonym for Sand- 
blind. Hence used by later writers for ‘nearly 
stone-blind *. Also Jig. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V . i\. ii. 38 This is my true begotten 
Father, who being more than sand-blinde, high grauel- 
blinde, knows me not. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxi, One 
old woman, who, being nearly ‘high-gravel blind was only 
conscious that something very fine and glittering was pass- 
ing by. 1841 Prescott in Ticknor Life (1864) 95 note, Pity 
that his love for the ancients made him high gravel-blind to 
the merits of the moderns. 1845 Hood Tim Turpin 1 Tim 
Turpin he was gravel blind. E. Gilliat Forest Out- 

laws 240 There be a power of signs to tell us what’s coming, 
if wc were not gravel-blind. 

Gra.veless(gr^''vles),<z. [f.GiiAVEj^.i +-less.] 
Having no grave ; devoid ol graves. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4* Cl. iir. xiii. 166 Till., my braue 
Egyptians all. .Lye grauelesse. 1855 T. G\rnm\v: Ezekiel 
(1856) 335 There is a griefless, graveless land. 1864 Neale 
Seaton. Poems 18 Their graveless bones are left to bleach. 

i* Gravelin. Obs. rare~^, ?Some kind of 

waterfowl ; ? = Gravell. 

1621 Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 169, 5 mallerds and 
gravelins, xx"*. 

Graveling (grx-velig). Also 9 gravelin, 
gravelling. [Of obscure origin ; OF. had^raz^^/if 
as the name of some fish, perh. the minnow.] The 
parr or young salmon. 

1587 Harrison i?«cr. ill. iii. in HoHnshed Ckroti. 
224 A salmon is the first yeare a grauellin. 1744 .y 
Pres, State County Down 235 .\ delicate small Fish.. called 


..m some Parts a Graveling. 1776 Twiss Tour Irel. 97 
Roach, lamprey, and jenkins or graveling, which is a species 
of small trout. 1836 YARRELL^rxV. FishesW. 50 The Parr, 
or Samlet. The terms Brandling, Fingerlin^, Skirling, 
Gravelling , . &c, .. referring either to some quality or habit 
observed in other species. x86i Act 24 d* 25 Vset. c. X09 § 4 
All migratory fish of the genus salmon, whether known by 
the names . . gravelling, shed, scad ..or by any other local 
name. 

Gravelish (graewelij), a. [f. Gravel sb. + 

-ISH.] 

1. Of the nature of gravel; containing an ad- 
mixture of gravel. 

1530 Palsgr. 3x4/2 Gravelysshe belongyng to the nature 
of gravell, areneu.v, 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Ivtpr. 
XXXV. (1653) 228 Very warm earth, either a little gravellish 
or sandish. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 328 The soil is 
light, shallow, and gravellish, but tolerably fertile, 

2. Resembling, or indicative of, tbe disease, called 
gravel. 

*757 Whytt in Phil. Trans. I. 214 In February 1737 he 
began to take soap ; and after 1743 never had any gravelish 
symptoms. 1789 Saunders Ibid. LXXIX. 105 Gravelish 
complaints.. are.. unknown here. 1806 Vo'rs.ssvi Beauties 
Scotl. ly. 412 The waters, .are of great service in gravelish, 
scorbutic, and scrophulous aflections. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair 
Corr. 11.437, ^ soiryto find., that you continue troubled 
with gravelish complaints. 

+ Gravell. Obs. rare'~^. Also greveU. ? Some 
kind of waterfowl ; ? = Gravelin. 

x6i8 Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 79, 2 gray hens, a 
grevell and a leele, xiiij*. 1622 Ibid. 191 A gravell and a 
woodcock, vijA 

Gravelled (gne-v^d), fpl. a. [f. Gravel v. 
(? and sb.) + -ed.J 

1. Covered or laid with gravel ; f consisting of 
gravel. 

1400-1507 Churchw. Acc., Si. Mary Hill, Land, (Nichols 
T797)9oThe Procession church yard with its gravelled causey. 
1563 Hyll Art Garden. 11. Ivi. (1608) 141 The Radish in 
no wise agreeth to be sowen either in a sandy or grauelled 
ground. 1597 Tofte Laura in Alba (1880) Introd. 41 And 
venter for to sayle in th’ Ocean strong, Though now on 
graueld shore it learfull stales. 17x2 Order i July in Loud. 
Gaz. No. 5028/1 The South side of the Gravelled Coach 
Road. 18x3 Scott Trierm. 11. Interlude ii, And grant the 
lounger seldom strays Beyond the smooth and gravell’d 
maze. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge Iviii, He was taken 
handcuffed across the gravelled area. x888 E. J. Goodman 
Too Curious tv, A gravelled path led from the outer gale. 

2. In various transf. and fig. senses, a. Perplexed, 
puzzled, “fb. Of a ship: Beached, stranded. +c. 
Of a horse: (see Gravel v. 5 ). fd. Gravelled 
ashes (see quot. 1706 : =F. cendre graveHe). . 

*579 J» Field Calvids Sertn. Ded., Receiuing nothing 
but that which standetb to the lyking of their humors 
graueled consciences. 16x1 Cotcr., Aggravi,. .also, ^auel- 
led, or, as a ship, fast on the ground. 1630 J. 'Javlor 
^W ater P.) Wks, i. 90/1 The Pri«e in the sol^ the Loose 
m Hoofe, the Graueld, the Foundring, and the Shedding of 
the haire. 1660 Hexham Netherdnteh Diet., A Gravelled 
horse, een verstijfl Paerde. vjoS Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Gravelled Ashes, (among Cbymists) the Lees of Wine dp^’d 
and burnt to Ashes. x^6 Bailey Househ. Diet. 44 Fill a 
kettle or stew-pan half mil of water, into which put .. a 
penny-worth or two of Gravelled-Ashes. 

Gra’veller. rare^'. [f. Gravel z/. + -er^.] 
A proposition that * gravels' one, a ‘poser*. 

1674 Fairfax Bulk 4 * Selv. 106 For so he takes off the 
graveller, Jndivisibile juncUtm indivisibili non facit 
majus, 

Gra»VGlling' (grse'velin), vhl. sb. [f. Gravel v, 

+ -iNG 1 .] 

1. The action of laying down gravel. Also, a 
gravelled surface. 

*577 Nottingham Rec. IV. 169 We present ye caussey . . 
to be in dekye for lack of graveljmg. 1659 Torriano, 
Arenamento, any gravelling or sanding. 1726 W, King in 
Nat. Hist. Irel. iix Gravelling is a great improvement in 
this country. 1751 Labclye Westm, Br. 26 This Bridge 
(its Paving and Gravelling excepted) will want no consider- 
able Repairs. 1883 W, H. Bishop in Harper's Mag. 825/2 
What cutting and filling I what gravelling and paving ! 

Farriery. A disease in a horse’s foot (see 
Gravel v. 5 ). Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § XX4 Grauelynge is a hurie, that 
wyll make a horse to halte, and commeihc of grauell and 
lyttell stones, that goth in betwene the shough and the herte j 
of the fotc. 1580 Blundevil Order Curing Horses Dis. 
cxliv. 62b, Tbe Graueling .. is a fretting vnder the foote ; 
most commonlie in the inside, and sometime in the outside. 
1639 T. de Gray Cotnpl. Horsem. 107 Prick, slab, graveling, 
quitterbone, or other hurt within the foote. in Phil- 

lips (ed. Kersey). ,»727-4t in Chambers Cycl. 
Gravelling' (graeweiig),^/. a. [f. Gravel v. 

+ -1NG^.] Puzzling; perplexing, 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. vii. 248 Men shall never give 
an account of these Great Questions if they deny our In- 
fluences,., the Question is so gravelling. 1691 Norris Pmc/. 
Disc. 206 The most gravelling Problem of all the Heathen 
Philosophy. 1720 WoDBow A (1843) 64 This was 

one of the most gravelling things Mr. Bruce had met with. 

Gravelly tgr:e veli), a. [Gravel sb. + -y^.] 

1. + 3 , Abounding in sand; sandy (o/^r.). b. Full 
of or abounding in gravel ; consisting of or con- 
taining gravel; strewn with gravel. Also, resem- 
bling gravel. 

1382 WvcLiF Ecclus. XXV. z-j Pis u. grauell stce3ing vp 
[Vulg. sicut ascensus arenosus\. 139 ® Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. XVII. clxxx. (1495) 721 Irt grauely londes and to lene 
the vyne ouerdryeth and faylleth. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 


xiii. 150 The See _that men clepen the gravely See. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens i. iii. 8 The wilde groweth. .in barren soyle 
and grauelly grounde. 1590 Barrough Meik. Physick 239 
He must vse fishes of grauelly waters. x6o6 Birnie Kirk- 
Buriall (1833) 3 Sown in corruption, dishonour, and weak- 
nes, in the grauely fielde of the graue. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Ecclus. XXV. 27 As the goeing up a gravelie [x6ix sandy] 
way. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 94 Filled with a kind of 
^avelly earth. X713 Derham Phys. Theol. nr. ii. Note vi, 
The Sand was at last so gravelly, that it hinder’d our 
boring any deeper. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. vi. 31 
Gravelly marble. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. iii. 105 
A Roman cinereal urn of a gravelly brown earth. 1830-3 
Lyell Prine. Geol. (1875) II. ni. x 1 . 37s Certain species 
prefer a sandy, others a gravelly, and some a muddy sea- 
bottom. 1847 J. Wilson Chi‘,Nortk{\Z^i)\\. 21 The large 
trouts came to the gravelly shallows. 1873 J. Geikie Gi. 
Ice Age xi. 146 Yellowish gravelly sand. 

. 2 . Path. Of the nature of gravel (see Gravel 
sb./fi ; characterized by, or arising from, the presence 
of gravel. (Cf. Gravelish.) 

1607 Topsell Foitrf. Beasis (1658) 536 They make an 
emplaister of Bacon to scatter gravelly matter in the bladder, 
*743 Banyer in Phil. Trans. XLII. 633 The Treat- 
ment of a gravelly Case. X793 Beddoes Calculus 20 He 
had been perfectly free from any gravelly symptoms till 
within a few weeks. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
420 Con.stimptive and gravelly cases were more frequently 
heard of in different parts of this district. 1897 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 162 Seldom or almost never do gravelly 
paroxysms coincide with the arthritic paroxysms, 

't' 3, Containing gritty particles. Obs. 
fl 1640 Day Pari. Bees ti. (1881) 20 An almes that by a 
Niggards hand is serv’d Is mold and gravelly bread. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Dict.,Gra 7 >elly, a Term used concerning 
certain Pears, which, .have a kind of small Stones or Gravel 
in them, especially towards the Core ; thus they say the 
great Musk is too gravelly. 

4. Financial slang. (Cf. Gravel jA 7 .) 
x88y Atkins Hoxtse Scraps 15 Stock Exchange Idioms : — 
Getting gravelly here. 

Hence Gra'velliuess, gravelly quality. 

1640 Blithe Eng. Improv. Imbr. (1653) 9 Another cause 
[of the earth's barrenness] is Rockiness, Sioniness, and 
Gravelliness. 


+ Gra'velons, a. Obs. [a. F. graveUux ( 14 th c. 
in Hatz.-Daim.), f. gravele Gbavel sb . : see -ous.] 
a. Abounding in gravel ; gravelly, b. Resembling 
gi ains of gravel or sand ; granular. 

rx42o Pallad. on Hush, iii, 612 Welwrought faat lond 
they loue, And sondy, cleyi, grauelous they lothe. x54t R. 
Copland Cuydorls Quest. Chirurg. R j, Loke on the flesshe 
that abydeth in the cloute and yf it be graueylous and 
troublous it is a great token. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Sttrg. (1771) 259 This gravellous Abscess, 

Gra"vel-pit. An excavation from which gravtl 
(or f sand) is or has been obtained. 

ex^oPromp. Parv. 207/2 Gravel pyite, arenariuvt. x6xi 
Tourneur Trag. 11. iv. Wks. 1878 1 . 54 Hee’s fall’n 
into the grauell.pit. 1683 Lend. Gaz. No. 1786/4 Stolen or 
Strayed out of the Grounds near Kensington Gravel-pits, a 
fine shaped brown blare. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. Pref. 7 
The gravel pit whence the roads are mended. 

Gra’vel-stone. [f. Gravel sb. + Stone sb."] 

1 . Oy of the stones of which gravel is mainly 
composed ; a pebble. Also Jig. 

c x^o Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 304 pise grauelstonys, 
pat is, coueytous ihoutys. .arn so scharpe & hevy as grauel. 
*535 CovERDALE Isa. xlviii. 19 Thy sede shal be like as the 
sonde in the see, & the frute of thy body like the grauel 
stones thereof. 1650 Jer. Taylor Funeral Serm. C'tess 
Carbery 4 The unevenness of a gravel-stone. 1697 Drvden 
Firg. Georg, iv. 286 Bees bear Gravel Slones, whose poising 
Weight Steers thro’ the whistling Wind their steddy Flight. 
*795 Anderson Narr. Brit, Emb. China viii. 59 The lateral 
parts are laid with gravel stones. 1849 James Woodnxan 
vii, Mingled with small gravel stones and thick loam. 

1 2. A kind of stone, having the appearance of 
consolidated gravel ; ? conglomerate. Obs. 

17x5 Lzotxi Palladio’s Archit. (1742) L 91 Stone, or Gravel- 
stone, or any soft Stone. 
fS. = Calculus I. Obs. 

x 6 o 6 Holland Sueton. 74 Voiding at length little gravell- 
stones by urine, he was eased of that paine. 
Gra'Vel-walk. An alley or path in a garden 
or pleasure-ground, laid with gravel. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel g j a, Gravell walkes. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. Ixxv. I. 323 My garden was laid out in gravel walks, 
intersecting each other at right angles. 1849 Lytton Cax- 
ions 39 Divided by three winding gravel walks. 28^ 
Jephson Brittany iii. 28 The quadrangle is laid out in 
grass-plats and gravel-walks. 

Gravely (gr/'wli), adv. [f. Grave a.^ + 

In a grave manner. 

1. Seriously, soberly, solemnly. 

*553 BP‘ Gardiner s True Obed. Translator to Rdr. A vi, 
How these incarnate deuils could soadui«edlye, so grauehe, 
and so confidently say yea than, & so impudently •- 
nay now. 1591 Lambarde /frcAerVw (16351 ^ he Kings 

alwayes most gravely and considerately repelled that sort 
of attempt. x68o Otway Orphan hi. iv. 948 My Lord s not 
haughty nor imperious Nor I gravely whimsical. « t688 
ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Chances iv. ii. (17M) *55 .Don 
Frederick has sent away this Wench, for ^ he carries it 
so gravely. X766 Goldsm. Fic. W.xx, hen ^ked his 
opinion he would gravely take me aside and as /mipe. 7 5 
Reid lutclt. P,r£ers 36 Would uny man think .t «o^ 
while to reason gravely with such a person ? 

P. M. Perth xxxiS, H e raised his eyes, and ““’,77 Y 

‘My lord in these most melancholy documents (etc.). 1856 

Tf A»JF Afp{ Exi>l II ix. 07 It makes me write gravel). 
Sr^IamfeVrfifwill .Bslk W. H. Mvhxs /.Vnmw/,/ 
Youth ex With souls rejoicing gravely to rejoice. 
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invest, With all the might of gravitation blast, 18x3 Sir H. 
Daw Agrk, Chetiu ii. (18x4) 31 One of the most important 
properties belonging to matter is Gravitation. 1829 Scott 
Anne o/G, ii, The power of gravitation determined a direct 
and forward descent. 1837 Whenvell HhU Induct. Set. 
(1857) II. 181 They, .obeyed the law of universal gravitation. 
x86o ^Iaurv Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) ii. | 05 But for the 
forces of gravitation the waters of the Mississipi would 
remain at its fountain. 1877 Huxlev Physiogr. xxi. (1878) 
371 The force by which the iron rushes to the earth is 
called gravitation. 

3 . transf. and fig. The fact or condition of 
being attracted towards an object or point of 
inflnence ; natural tendency (Jo or io 7 vards) \ in 
bad sense, tendency to sink to a low level. 

1644 Digby MatCs Soul Concl. 454 The^ vehemence and 
intensenesse of any pleasure, is proportionable . . to the 
grauitation, bent, and greatnesse that such a subiect hath 
to the object that delighteth it. x688 Norris Theory Love 
I. iii. 26 That moral Gravity and Gravitation of the Soul 
impress’d on her by the universal Good acting attractively 
upon her. 1784 Cowper Task v. 588 That low And sordid 
gravitation of his pow’rs To a vile clod. 1805 Wordsw. 
Prelude n. 243 The gravitation and the filial bond Of 
Nature that connect him with the world. s86a Mefivalc 
Po/u. Emp. (1865) IV. xxx'H. 2 We shall . . observe the 
general gravitation of the whole machine towards a more 
absolute despotism. 1876 E. Mellor Priesih. viii, 372 That 
strong gravitation towards evil. 1883 Gjlmour Mongols 
xxxii. 373 Russia has toleration for ml religions, but the 
gravitation is towards.. the Greek Church. 

4 . allrib. and Comb., as gravitation lawj stipply 
(cf. sense i, quot. 1888); gravitation battery - 
gravity battery (see Gbavity 8 b) ; gravitation 
measure (see quot. 1S75), 

1850 H. ^IiLLER Fooipr. Great, xiii. (xS?;*) 242 Such . . 
would be the direct effects of this gravitation law. 1875 
Everett Iltusir. C. G. S. Sysl. Units 13 Force is said to 
be expressed in gravitation-measure when it is expressed 
as equal to the weight of a given mass. 1883 J enkim Elecir. 
ff Magnet, (ed. 7) 227 Gravitation batteries are like the 
Mcnotii's with the sawdust removed. 18^ IVestm, Gaz. 
30 July 7/2 It (the water] will be served by a gravitation 
supply under a net head of about 6sft. 

Gravitation, erron. form of GRAvroATioir. 
Gravitational (grsevii^i-Janal), a. [f. Gravi- 
tation + -AL,] Of, pertaining to, or caused by 
gravitation ; employing the principle or law of 
gravitation (sense 2). 

Gravitational astronomy', a system of aslrononiy based, 
as by Sir Isaac Newton, on the theory of gravitation ; also 
called theoretical astronomy *, so^. astronomer. 

1853 B. Powell Ess, 78 All kinds of physical agents., 
therniotic, electric, chemical^ molecular, gravitational, lumi- 
niferous, x86o Duhkin Mtdn. Sky 148. 27^ Several double 
stars .suspected to belong to a common CTavitational system. 
X876 Newcomb in N, Amer, Rev. CXXIII. loi Theoretical 
astronomy is a term somewhat too vague and inclusive ; 
and * gravitational astronomy' somewhat too narrow. x88t 
Sir R. Ball in Meek, 17 June34^i Modern gravitational 
astronomers. 1889 Chamb, Jml, 16 Mar. 163^ Venus has 
nearly the same gravitational power as the earth. 1893 
Sir R. Ball Story 0/ Sun 75 The gravitational method of 
finding the Sun's distance. 

Hence Gravlta*tionally adv., by gravitation, 
x83j Sir W. Thomson St^ds Heat in Gd. tVords 150 
Pieces of matter gravitationally attracted together. 

Chravitative (graswit^hiv), a. [f. Gravitate v. 
+ -IVE.] Of, pertaining to, or produced by gravi- 
tation. 

*799 Sir H, Davy in Beddoes Contrib, Phys. fy Med. 
Huozvl. 40 When the repulsive motion eminently predomi- 
nates over the cohesive and gravitative attraction, i8i8 
Coleridge In Rem. (1836; I. 2x6 The particles themselves 
(of the human body) must have an interior and gravitative 
being. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (X872) II. vi. xii, 
156 The attributes of Heavy and Light; which indicate 
amounts of gravitative force in reLation to bulk, i^i 
Mature 26 July 291 That the heat developed by the falling 
together of the earth’s materials arose simply from their 
gravitative potential energy. 

t Gira'vitoned, a. Ois. rare—^. [f. 1,. gravis 
deep, heavy + Gr. t 6 vos Tone + -ed 2 .] 
Deep-toned. 

1657 Reeve GotTs PUn Ep. Ded. Relig. Cit. g They arc 
not yet come to her (Nineveh’s] .. paroxisms of conflicts, 
gravjtoned accents of prayer. 

Gravity (groe*viti). Also 6 gravite(e, ^yte, 
-etie, -ytye, [ad. F, graviU (i2-i3thc. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) or L. gravitdt-em, gravitas, n. of quality 
f. gravis heavy, weighty: see Grave tr.l The 
word was first introduced in figurative senses, cor- 
responding generally to the Eng. senses of the aclj. 
The primary physical sense of the Lat. word came 
into Eng. first in the i7ih c.] 

I. The quality of being Grave. 
fl. Weight, influence, authority. Obs. 

*534 WiiiTiNTON Tullyes Opices i. (1540) 2 Plato if he 
wolde have practysed ihis maner of persuadynge, he might 
have persu.^ded with singular gravyije. 2535 Si. Papers 
Jfen. Vm (1849) VII. 614 So in all their procedinge-s.. 
they shew ihcm'^elffes to be men of gravyie and wisedom. 
x6»o Brent ir. Sarpis Ctn/«c. Trent 1. 5x676) 95 To send 
Ambassadotirs, men of gravity and authority. 1728 Morgan 
W/jj-Arry II.iv.29a\\Tiyshould these Circumstances be men- 
tioned by a Historiographer of such gravity, ijii JlfmoLE- 
TON Cicero 1 1 , x. 406, I would not have you think, that any 
Letters were ever read in the Senate of greater weight than 
yours, both for the eminent merit of your services, and the 
gravity of your words and sentiments. 

t b. As a title of honour or respect. Obs. 


x6x8 Bamrvells AJol. Dcd. A ij, I offer it to you with all 
singular affection, and bending submission to your graultie. 
X629 pRYNNE New Antitk. Pref. 2 It cannot be unknown 
to your gravities, that (ttcA 1281 Gibbon DecL ff F, xvii, 
II. 24 Your Gravity, your Excellency, your Eminence [etc.]. 

c. Of a ceremony, proceedings, etc. : Solemnity. 

X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. in. § xo The earl was, with 

more clamour than was suitable to the gravity of that 
supreme court, called upon to withdraw. 1689 Evelyn 
Corr. 12 Aug, (1879) 445 There xvas at least something 

of more grauity and forme kept up. 17x6 I.ady M. \V. 
Montagu Lei. to Otesx Mart^ ^ept., The whole [drawing- 
room] passes with a gravity and air of ceremony that has 
something very formal In it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

vi. n. 40 The gravity and pomp of the whole proceeding 
made a deep impression even on the Nuncio. 1855 Pres- 
cott Philip //, V. 83 The process went on with suitable 
gravity, 

d. Something grave ; a grave or serious subject, 
speech, or remark. Obs. or arch. 

X609 Shaksperds Tr. 4 * Cr. (Qo. i) Epist. f ij, You should 
see all those grand censors, that now stile them [Ptayes] such 
vanities, flock to them for the maine grace of their grauities. 
t8so L. Hunt Autohiog. II. x. 18 He seldom ventured on 
a gravity, but in cchoofanother's remark. X871 Geo. Eliot 
in J. W. Cross Life (1885) HL 131^ I read aloud -.books of 
German science, and other gravities. Ibid. III. 325 We 
are deep among the gravities. 

2. Grave, weighty, orserious character or nature ; 
importance, seriousness: *}*a. of literary produc- 
tions, style, etc. ; b. of events, facts, con- 
ditions. 

15x9 Inierl. Four Etem. (Percy Soc.)3 ,They myght, yf 
they wolde, in our Englyshe tonge Wryte workys of gravyte. 
*533 Sir T. More Deoell. Salem Wks. 964/2 The ludges 
parte is to see that the punisbemente passe not the grauitie 
of the offence. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. x. § 9 To punish 
the injury committed according to the gravity of the fact. 
1649 Milton Eikon. viii. Wks. (1847) 295/2 Empty sentences 
that ^ have the sound of CTavity, but the significance of 
nothing pertinent, 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 203 .The 
gravity of every ofifence must needs increase proportiohably 
to the dignity of the party offended. 1790 Burke Rev. 
Wks. V. 74 The wise will determine from the gravity of the 
case. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 2x3 He was himself alive 
to the gravity of the occasion. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 274 
Great questions should be considered in a spirit worthy of 
their gravity. 

3. Weighty dignity ; reverend seriousness ; 
serious or solemn conduct or demeanour befitting 
a ceremony, an office, etc. ; staidness. In later 
use with wider application : Seriousness or sobriety 
(of conduct, bearing, speech, temperament, etc.) ; 
opp. to levity and gaiety. 

1509 Barclay ShyP 0/ Folys (1570) 233 Let these fooles 
auoyde this mad misuse, And folowe the right way of ver- 
tuous grauitie. 1549 Cotupl. Scot. vii. 70 Sittand in ane 
chair .. kepand griie grauite, heffand ane bettk In his band. 
*585 T, Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. 11. xxv, 66 March- 
ing with great gravhie. XS97 Morley Introd. Mus. j66 
Those songs which arc made for the high key be made for 
more life, the other in the low key with more graueiie and 
staidnesse. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 111. 1. 57 , 1 neuer heard 
a man of his place, grauity, and learning, so wide of his 
owne_ respect. 1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. Si. 111. xxi. 209 
Gravity in the ballast of the soul, 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. I. § 185 He was a man of very morose manners and a 
very sour aspect, which in that time was called gravity, 
x689-^o Temple Ess. Pop. Discontent Wks. 1731 I. 259 
Gravity often passes for Wisdom, Wit for Ability. x6o8 
Fryer Acc, E, India ^ P. 70 Our Entertainment was truly 
Noble, and becoming the Gravity of the Society (JesuilsJ. 
170^ Maundrell Joum. Jems. (X732) 145 Let. a Their 
Religion is fram'd to keep up great outward Gravity, 1771 
Mackenzie Man Feel, xl, (1803) 77 The natural graviiy 
of her temper.. was such as not easily to be discomposed. 
18*3 Lamb Elia Ser, 11. Poor Relations^ His deportment 
was of the essence of gravity. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bon- 
neville III. 39 Captain Bonneville sat., listening to them 
with Indian silence and gravity. x868 Stanley IVestm. 
Abb. i. (ed. 2) 13 His manners presented a singular mixture 
of gravity and levity. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman in. 

vii. X42 She grew uneasy at the settled gravity of his face. 

H. In physical senses. 

4. 'I* a. The quality of having weight, ponder- 
ability j the tendency to downward motion, re- 
garded in ancient physics as a property inherent 
in certain bodies (opposed to levity^ or the upward 
tendency ascribed, e.g,, to the clement of fire). Obs. 

X622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merck. 62 But Aristotle his 
reasons are generally approued, toproue the earths stabilitie 
in the niiddle or lower part of the world, because of grauitie 
and leuitie. xdz^ N. Carpenter Gecg. Del. i. iv. (1635)85 
Grauity or heauinesse is nothing els but an inclination of 
the parts of the Earth, returning to their naturall place. 
x6z6 Bacon Syh^a § 704 Similitude of Subst.ance will cause 
Attraction, where the Body is uholly freed from the Motion 
of Grauity. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 72 To 
overcome the resistance of Us gravity and to lift it up from 
the earth. x6s6 Stanley Hist. Philos, vi, (1701) 230/2 
Heaven h.ath neither gravity nor levity ; this is manifest 
from its motion which is circular, not from the center which 
is proper to light things, nor to the center, as is proper to 
heavie, but about the center. x66s Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 
xi. 63 Gravity, which makes great bodies hard of Remove. 
1678 Hobbes 'Decam. viii, 84 Gravity is an Intrinscca! 
Quality by which a Body so qualified dcscendeth perpen- 
dicularly towards the Superficies of the Earth. 

b. Weight, heaviness ; chi^dy *= specific gravity 
(see c), but occasionally the weight of an individual 
portion of matter, a definite amount of weight. 
Not now in scientific use, cxc. in centre of gravity 
(sec Centre sh, x6). 


1641 Wilkins Math. Magick i. iii. (1648) 15 With this 
kindc of Ballance, it is usuall by the help onely of one 
weight, to measure sund^ different gravities. x6so Bulwer 
AntkroPomet. 122 Their gravity and weight may also 
offend the upper Lip. ^x6^ Power Exp. Philos. 11. io< 
The reason why the Quicksilver descends at all in the first 
Experiment, is from its exceeding gravity. 172a Wollaston 
Relig. Nat. ix. 213 Inanimate bodies, which have different 
gravities. 17^ Johnson Rambler No. 69 f 8 Liquors of 
different gravity and texture which never can unite. 1805- 
X7 R. J AMESON Char. Min. (ed. 3) 265 The degrees of gravity 
of minerals. 18^ Hutton Course Math. II. 149 The 
weights, or gravities, of bodies near the surface of the earth, 
are proportional to the quantities of matter contained in 
them. cx86a Faraday Forces Nat. i. 21 Let us examine 
it with regard to the amount of its heaviness, or its gravity. 

c. Specific gravity. The degree of relative 
heaviness characteristic of any kind or portion of 
matter; commonly expressed by the ratio of the 
weight of a given volume to that of an equal 
volume of some substance taken as a standard (viz. 
usually water for liquids and solids, and air for 
gases). Abbreviated sp. gr. 

Since the weights of bodies are proportional to their 
masses, their specific gravities are in the same ratio as their 
densities ; and in some scientific books the term density 
has displaced specific gravity. 

x666 Boyle in Phil. Trans. I. No. 14. 234 In case its 
(specifick) gravity were considerably alter’d. 1685 Phil. 
Trans. XV. 1004 As if they were different fluids, of dif- 
ferent specifick gravities (as the word is now a-days) or (as 
it was wont to be called, and I think, better) Intensive 
gravity, one from the other. 5696 Whiston Theory Earth 
i. (1722) 6t Fluids are.. as capable of all degrees of Density 
and specifick Gravity, as Solids. 1758 Reid tr. Maeguer's 
Chym. \. 234 As the fire carries off the most aqueous part, 
the other which remains in the retort increases in specific 
gravity. 1822 Imison Sd. ^ Art 1 . 120 The Hydrometeris. 
the most eligible instrument for finding the specific gravity 
of fluids. X83T Lardner Hydrost. viii. 135 By the weights 
of equal bulks bodies may be separated and arranged in 
species. Hencethe term specific iveighi or specif c gravity. 
x868 Lockver Elem. Astron. ix. § 50 (1879) 311 The mean 
density, or specific gravity,of its materials. 1870 Atkinson 
Ganods Physics (ed. 4) | 24 The relative density of a sub- 
stance is generally called its specific graviiy. 
fig. 1841-4 Emerson Ess.^ Spir, Laws Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 66 
The permanence of all books is fixed by. .their own specific 
gravity, or the intrinsic importance of their contents. 

d. Specific gravity beads ox bulbs \ small hollow 
glass spheres used in determining the specific 
gravity of a liquid (see quot# 3884 ). Specific 
graviiy bottle or fiask', an instrument for determin- 
ing the specific gravity of a liquid by a compari- 
son of the weight of a given volume of it with 
that of an equal volume of a standard liquid under 
the same conditions of temperature and pressure \ 
a pycnometer. 

1B63 Atkinson Ganot's Physics § 99 Specific gravity flask. 
iB8j Ibid, (ed. lo) § 122 The pyknometer or specific graNTty 
bottle. 1884 A. Daniell Princ. Physics 198 Specific-graviiy 
bulbs. Bulbs are sold which are known to float without 
rising or sinking in liquids of the sp. ct. marked in numbere 
upon them, A number of them are thrown into the hquic; 
those which bear loo high a number sink, those which a« 
too light rise; the one exactly corresponding* if there be 
one, is at rest anywhere in the fluid. 

5, The attractive force by which all bodies tend 
to move towards the centre of the earth; the 
degree of intensity with which a body in any 
given position is affected by this force, measured 
by the amount of acceleration produced. Also 
often in wider sense, the degree of intensity with 
which one body is affected by the attraction of 
gravitation exercised by .another body. ^ 

Some writers who restrict the word to terrestrial attraction 
apply It to the resultant of the earth's attraction of gra^ta- 
lion and the centrifugal force due to the earth's rotation, 
while others apply it to the gravitational component only 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iv. (1724} 126 Without Gravity; 
the whole Universe . . would have ^en a confu'^ed C^naos. 

<2 172Z Keill Mauperiuis' Diss. /i734> 53 The GravjtV in 
A towards y being = ir. 1756 Burke Stihl. 4 * *''• *» ^ / 

were to explain the motion of a body falling to the gtouno. 

1 would say it was caused by gravity.^ x8i2 
Astron, xxxiv. 329 A mean force tending to dminnsn tn 
Moon’s gravity to the Earth. 1816 Kirby & Sr. £nto> • 

(1B43) IL 219 These ubiquitaries— some flying about— otnen 

p.'icing again.st gravity up the walls or upon the cenmE* 
1837 Brewster Magnet. 246 A pendulum, oscillating 
action of gravity. 1854 — More IVorlds tv. 70 An 
calculation of the force of gravity upon Jnptter. *^/ 
Hersciicl Fam. Leet. Set. 00 note, A force directed to t 
sun differing by a mere infinitesimal from its direct y 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. i. 230 I’hus, *rP[? * 
mately, the poundal is equal to the gravity of about nan 


ounce. 

+ 6. Heaviness, sluggishness (of bodily condi- 
tion). Obs.—^ (a Lalinism). , . 

t6ro Healey Si. Attg. Cilie cf God XXH. 

About thirty ycarcs m.nn is in his full spate and from in 
time he decHneth to an age of more grauity and decay. 


7. Of sounds: Lowness of pitch. . 

1660 Holder Elem. Sf. j 8 There may be 
discriminating the voice, e.g. by Acuteness and . r J 
*721 A. Malcolm Treat. Mux. 539 All. this fcems 
to put the DiffcTcncc of the I'ones only in the Acutenc« 
Gravity of the Whole. >828 Busdv Mus. Man., 
a word used in contradistinction to acute', depth oJ 
2889 H. C. Banister Music fed. 14) } 2 The P‘tch-ac«J^ 
ness or gravity— of a musical sound depends upon ‘ 
rapidity of the vibrations which produce iL 
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GRAZE. 


m. 8. attrib. and Comb. 

a. simple attrib. 

1882 Rep. to Ho, Repr, Free. Met, U.S. 650 The mill itself 
is put up on the terrace or * gravity ' plan, the movement 
of ore in process of treatment being always down. 1894 
S.) XXIV. 173/2 The house was., held together 
nominally by a little mud and mortar, in reality by virtue 
of being laid in the gravity line. 

b. Special comb. : gravity battery, cell, a 
galvanic battery or cell in which the liquids are 
kept apart by the force of gravity alone ; gravity 
escapement (see quot. 1884); gravity-railroad, 

‘ a railroad in which the cars move down an inclined 
plane, or a series of inclined planes, under the action 
of gravity alone* gravity -wedge, a 

wedge that falls into position, when released, by 
the force of gravity alone. 

1870 Atkinsok Ganofs Physics (ed. 4) § 704 A kind of 
battery has been devised in which the porous vessel is entirely 
dispensed with, and the separation of the liquids is effected 
by the difference of density. Such batteries are called 
* gravity batteries. 1876 Pkeece & Sivewricht Telegraphy 
31 The so called ‘Gravity ' batteries. 1850 Denison 
< 5* Watch Making^ 71 The most simple . . form of the *gravity 
escapement is this. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <5- Ctockvt. 
115 Gravity Escapement^ an escapement in which impulse 
is given to the pendulum by a weight falling through a 
constant distance. 1888 Pall Mall G, 23 Oct. 2/2 A very 
simple but effective *gravity-wedge safety apparatus. 
Hence Gra’vitysliip, used as a mock title. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist, Friar Gerund I. 370 God forgive 
his Gravityship the very Reverend Father Provincial. 
Grave*, bad combining form of Grave a, 

1807 J. Thelwall in Monthly Mag, XXIII. 30 Their 
distinctions of gravo-acute and acuto>grave or circumflexes. 
+ Gra*VOns, a> Obs. rare, [f. L. grav-is or Eng. 
Grave a. + -ous, possibly influenced by grievous,] 
Grave. So f Qra'vously adv.^ gravely. 

1535 Si. Papers Hen, VIII (1849) VII, 614 Pausing In 
eve^ degree, and preceding in a gravous sorte, with mature 
advise and deliberation. 1548 Hall Chron.^ Edw. IV 
(an. 22) (1550) 56 Grauous matters, concernyng the welthes 
of bothe the Realmes. Ibid, (an. 23) 59 b, If wee., would., 
in our myndes grauously ponder the fraile , . imheclUtie of 
our humayn nature. /^rW., Hen, VII (an, i) 3 He would 
that there should be elected the most prudent & grauous 
persons of euery countie. 

Gravure 1 (gr^*viu»j). rare""^. [f. Grave z/.i 
+ -URB. Cf. F, gravure engraving.] The fact 
of being graven or engraved. 

1876 Lanier Poemst Dedication., Symbol of gravure on 
his heart to be. 

Gravure ^ (gravdr, grjewiu^i). [Shortened 
from Photogravure.] The process of engraving 
by means of photography j a print produced by 
this process. Also attrib. 

Daily Hews 29 June j/4 Accompanied by numerous 
Woodbury gravure illustrations. 18^ Ibid, 11 June 3/1 A 
number of Herkomer gravures, including portraits and 
copies ofwelhknown pictures. 

Gravy (gK‘‘vi). Forms : 4-5 grav6, 5 gravey, 
greve, grovy, (7 gravet), greavie, -y, Sgraivie, 
7-8 gravie, 5- gravy. [Of obscure origin. 

The receipts quoted under sense x below are substantially 
identical with receipts in OF. cookery books, in which the 
word is granf. For the OF. word the reading grani seems 
certain (though in printed texts usually appears) ; it 

is prob. cogn. with OF. grain ‘anything used in cooking’ 
(Godef.), and with (Grenade Grenadine; cf. also^^^f 
grenon — ' gravy bastard *. But in the Eng. MSS. the 
word has nearly always either a zf or a lellcr which looks 
more like « than n (the only exception being in the * table ’ 
to Liber Cocorum, which has thrice grane, while the text 
has graue). As the ME. word was therefore identical in 
form with the mod. word>,it seems difficult, in spite of the 
difference in sen.se, to regard them as unconnected. In the 
present state of the evidence, the most probable conclusion 
IS that the OF. grani was early misread as gravi, and in 
that form became current as a term of English cookery.] 

1 1 . Some kind of dressing used for white meats, 
fish, and vegetables, which seems to have consisted 
of broth, milk of almonds, spices, and (usually) 
wine or ale. Gravy bastard : app. an, inferior 
imitation of this. Obs, 

?CX390 Form of Cury (1780) 22 Connynges in Grauey, 
Take Connynges .. and drawe hem with a gode broth with 
almandes blanched and brayed, do kerinne suger and powder 
gynger. Ibid. 59 Oysters in Gravey. Sebyl Oysters and 
seek I*’ %vyne and in hare own broth, cole the broth 
thrugh a cloth, take almandes blaunched, grynde hem and 
drawe hem up with the self broth & alye it wik fioer of Rys 
and do the oj'sters kerinne, cast in powder of gynger, suger, 
macys. C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 25 For tenchis in 
grave. Sethe by tenchis . . Grynd peper and safron with ale 
.. With tenchis brothe,koti temper hit. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 586/4 Garus, greue. [Cf. Ibid. 740/58 Hiegarus, 
a fysebrowe.) 14.. MS. Arundel \n Housek. Ord. (1790) 
446 Eles in Grave. Take almondes and grinde hem [etc.]. 
ri43o Two Cookery-bks. 13 Oystres en grauey. Ibid., 
Oystrys in grauy bastard. . . take k.® water of k® Oystrys, 
& ale, an bredey»straynid. .an put it on apotte, an Gyngre, 
Sugie, Saffron, powder pepir, and Salt. Ibid. 33 Whyte 
Pesyn in grauey. c 1450 Ibid. 101 A litul gravey of ke pike. 
CX470 Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 117 To mak icnche 
in grave, tak.,your tenche and sethe hym and alay it with 
myed bred pepper and saffron and temper it with the 
tenches brothe, then lay the tenche in a platter and poure 
on the grave. cx^’j^Pict. FVc. in Wr.-Wulcker 789/35 
promulada ll=*promulsida, promulsis] grovy. ^ 1508-13 
Bk. Keruynge (W. de W.) B4 Sprottes is good in sewe.. 
oystres in ceuy, oysters in grauy, menewes in porpas. 
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2 . The fat and juices which exude from flesh 
during and after the process of cooking ; a dressing 
for meat or vegetables made from these with the 
addition of condiments. 

1591 A, W. Bk. Cookrye 4 Boile it [a Swan] vntill it be 
somwhat thick, and put in two spoon full of the gra^e of 
the Swan. ^ x6qq Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy 1. it. 184 lust. There 
is not a white haire in your face but should haue his effect 
ofgrauity. .FarA/. His effect of grauy, grauiCj^rauie. x6oi 
Holland /’//«>» II. 312 The graule or dripping., of the 
Hyasnes liuer, newly taken out of the body. 1615 Chap.man 
Odyss. xviir. 62 There are now at fire Two brests of Goat: both 
which, let Law set downe Before the man - . With all their 
fat and ^reauie. 1638 Rawley tr. BacorisLife fy Death (1650) 
47 Graviesof Meat, .Are good for old Persons. x66i Ixjvell 
Hist. Anim, ^ Min. Introd., The gravet of rested meat. 
270^ Addison Tatler No. 148 F 1 A whole roasted Ox, 
(which was certainly the best Way to preserve the Gravy). 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 69 SVhen you 
dish it [a tongue] up, pour a little brown gravy. 1846 Mrs. 
Gore Eng. Charac. (1852) 109 The pure and transparent 
gravies of France. x868 Jewry Model Cookery 270 Serve it 
up hot with a rich gravy poured round it. 

13 , iransf. Also in phr. goose without gravy 
(see Goose sh. id); to stew in one's own gravy ^ 
to be bathed in sweat. 

2699 E. Ward London SPy ix. 14 He reliev’d us out of 
our Purgatory [a bath], and carried us to our Dressing 
Room, which gave us such Refreshment after we had been 
thus long stewing in our own Gravy, that [etc.], a 1B45 
Hood lyidozv iii, As If .. to soothe his grave with sorrow's 
gravy [i.e. tears]. 

3 . attrib, and Comb.y as gravy-boaty sauce, soup, 
spoon', instrumental, as gravy- 
beef, a part of the leg of beef which is cooked for 
the sake of its gravy; gravy-eyed a. (see quot.). 

1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. 39 Lay a Pound of •Gravy 
Beef, .over your Chickens. xS86 W. J . Tucker E. Europe 
17s Digging his dirtyjJ'gravy-dripplng knife into the salt- 
cellar. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg, Tongue, *Gravey eyed, 
blear eyed, one whose eyes have a running humour. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Engl. Housekpr. (1778) 24 To make the 
*^ravy sauce, put a little brown gravy into a sauce-pan, 
with one anchovy. 2694 Motteux Rabelais v. xvii. (1737) 
74 *Gravy Soupe. 2765 Goldsm. Ess, xxv. 227 He drank 
gravy-soup when he could get U. 18x3 Sporting Mag. 
aLII. 135 A basin of gravy-soup .. was placed before him. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. i, A *gravy spoon. 

Qravylle, Gravyn, obs. ff. Gravel, Grave vA 
Grawaoke, variant, of Grauwaoke. 

Grawe, obs. form of Grave, Grow. 

Grawell, obs. form of Gravel. 

Grawin, obs. pa. pple. of Grave w.' 

Grawls, Anglo-Irish form of Grilse. 
Grawous, obs. form of Grievous. 

Gray, etc. : see Geey. 

Grayboyle, obs. form of Garboil. 

i6zo Concession io J*. Merrick in Rymer Faciera (1710) 
XVII. 256 The late Troubles and Grayboyles happened in 
that State. 

Graydon, Grayel, obs. ff. Graddan, Grail 1. 
Graylag : see Gbetlac. 

Grayle, var. Grail'; obs. f. Grail 3 , gravel. 

Grayliilg (gr^Tiq). Also 5 gra-, gray-, gre- 
lyiig(e, grayllyiig(h)e, 6-7 grailing, 7-8 grey- 
ling, 8 gragling. [f. gray, Gbet a. : see -ling, j 

1 . A freshwater fish of the genus Thymallits 
(family Saintostid^, of a silvery-grey colour and 
characterized by a long and high dorsal fin. 

The common European grayling is Thymallus vulgaris', 
other species are T. signi/er, the American or Alaskan 
grayling, and T, oniariensis, the Michigan grayling. 

a 1450 Fysskynge w. angle (1883) 15 Ye schall angle. .For 

e trowyt the grelyng and k® barbel.. with a lyne of ix 

erys. Ibid. 17 A dubbed hooke for the troute & gral- 
yng. rtX49o Botoner Itin. (1778) 358 Yn Wye water sunt 
pisces, trouthes, cullys, loches, anguiTlm, grayllynghes. 149$ 
Bk, Si. A Ibans, Fishing h 6 b, The gra^Iynge by a nother 
namecallyd vmbreisa dclycyous fysshe to mannys mouthe. 
1577-87 Harrison England i. xiv. in Holinshed (1807) I. 
X23 In this riuer [Wie] bevmbers, otherwise called grailings. 
a 1672 WiLLUGHBY Jethyogr. (1686) Tab. N 8, A Greyling or 
Omer. 1787 Best Angling -y) The Gragling, Grayling or 
Umber. Tnis fish has three different names given it, ac- 
cording to the different parts of England where it is found. 
2855 Tennyson Brook 58 And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 2867 F. Francis >4 
viii. (1880) 294 If the trout be the gentleman of the streams, 
the grayling is certainly the lady. 1873 G. C. Davies 
Blount. 4- Mere xi. 89 The tender-mouths grayling. 2882 
Michigan 4- its Resources 29 Brook trout and grayling are 
plenty in some of the small rivers of the northern "Counties. 

b. An Australian fish, Prototroctes rnarxna, 
closely resembling the English grayling. 

x88o W. Senior Travel 4- Trout 94 The cucumber 
mullet . . I have long expected to be a grayling. 1882 
■Tenison-Woods Fish 0/ N. S. Wales 109 (Morris) The 
Australian grayling, which in character. .Is almost identical 
with the English fish of that name. 2889 Cassells Pic- 
iuresgue Austral. (2890) IV. 206 The river abounds in the 
delicious grayling or cucumber fish. 

c. (See quot.) 

1889 ‘John Bickerdvke' Bk. All-round Angler iii. 95 
note, In parts of Ireland grilse are termed grayling, and in 
theniarkets of the Mtdlandspollan. .is sold as Irish grayling. 

2 . A common butterfly {Hipparchia Semite), so 
called from the grey under-side of the brings. 

28x9 G. Samouelle EniomoL ContPtnd. 241 Hipparchia 
Semele (grayling, or rock underwing). 1841 Westwood 
Brit. Butterflies 68. 1893 Morris Brit. Butterflies 51. 


1893 Daily News x Feb. 8/2 The grayling. This quiet 
coloured butterfly is a native of stony hill sides. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, grayling-angler, 'Jishing, 
'■fly ; grayling sky, a sky of a silverj'-grey colour. 

1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girls Rom. 6 The motionless figure 
as It lies under that grayling sky. 2889 * John Bickerdvke ’ 
Bk. All-round Asigler 111. gy The best Test grayling-flies. 

Speaker 29 Oct. 515/2 Your grayling angler casts it 
[his fly] m very different fashion. 

Graymalkin, variant of Griitalkin. 

Gray mercy, obs. variant of Grajierct. 
Graymill (gr^*mil). Also 6 gray inil(e, myle, 
7 greimile. [Etymolo^cal perversion (after gi-ay, 
Grey a.) of F. grdmil Cromwell. (A further 
corruption is grey millet', see Grey a. 10.)] - 
Gromwell. 

Names of Heties i,g Lithospermon is called 
of the Herbaries Milium solis, in engllshe Grummel, but it 
shoulde be wiled Gray myle. 2552 — Herbal 11. 40 Litho- 
spermon .. is called gray mil of the blewish gray color that 
it hath. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus, Lithospermum .. Some 
take it to be grummell, or gray mile. x6ox Holland Pliny 
(2634) II. 284 Of all herbes that be, there is none more 
wonderful then Greinille. 1612 Cotgr., Gremil, the hearb 
Gromill, Grummell, or Graymill. 1756 Watson Leievstersh. 
Plants in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 814 Gromwell, Gromil, or 
Graymill. 

Grayn(e, Grayth(e, obs. ff. Grain, Graith. 
Grayvez, Graz, obs. ff. Greaves, Grass. 
Graze (gr?z), sb. [f. Graze 

1 . An act or instance of grazing, touching lightly, 
or rubbing against, a surface in passing ; said esp. 
of shot ; also, ‘ the point at which a shot strikes 
and rebounds from earth or water ’ (.Smyth Sailor's 
IVord-bk. 1867). 

2692 in Capi. Smiths Seatnan's Gram. 11. xxvi. 136 The 
Graze of the Bullet at the first Shot. 1864 Daily Tel. 
7 June, Dividing the sum of all the distances, taken from 
the muzzle to the first graze. 1876 Daily Nexvs 30 Sept. 2/2 
Common shell, .which gave a range of about 3,000 yards at 
the first graze. 2879 Proctor Pleas. WaysSci.v. iizAlI 
.successive grazes [of a ray of light] would be indicated to us 
by accessions of lustre, \tgg Speaker \\ Nov. 233/1 The diffi- 
culty is . . to secure a fuze sufficiently delicate to act on graze, 

2 . A superficial wound or abrasion, caused by 
an object rubbing against the skin of the body. 

2847 Illustr. Loud. News 10 July 30/1 A few grazes and 
bruises were all the evils. 2892 E. Peacock N. Brendon 1. 
251 Quite a slight wound, just a graze of the arm. 

Graze (gr^z); V.'^ Forms: 4-8 grase, (5 
gresyn, 6 grease), 6- graze. [OE. grasian, f. 
gras^ygnes Grass cf. MDu., HiHG. grasen 
(Du. grazen, G. grasen), Sw. g 7 ‘dsa, Da. grsesse. 
Irons, and intr.] 

1 . intr. Chiefly of cattle : To feed on growing 
grass and other herbage. 

csooo Sax. Leechd, III. 200 [Se ke] oxan grasiende gesihk 
sige ceapas \read ceapes] getacnaS. 2390 Gower I. 
242 Lich an oxe under the fote He gra.seth. c-2430 Lydg. 
Min, Poems (1840) 121 Nature bathe . . Ordeyned. .Sheepe 
in theyr pasture to grase day and nyghl. 2585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholny’s Voy. 11. vhi. 40b, Driving them [panridges] 
in the daye time too goe grase in the mount^nes. 2624 
Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 121 Our Hogs and Cattell haue 
iwentie miles circuit to graze in securely. 2784 Cowper 
Task VI. 774 The Hon, and the Hbbard, and the bear Graze 
with the fearless flocks. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 
1. 102 The poor jaded horses were turned out to graze. 1879 
Stainer Music of Bible z The god., found a mouniam 
tortoise grazing near his grotto. 1894 J.T. Fowler 
I ntrod. 51 The cows that grazed in the monastic pastures, 
b. Proverb. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1570) 189 Suche as they most 
gladly dead would haue Eateth of that goose that graseth 
on their graue. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingt. (1841) 
25 ‘The goose that graseth on the greene', quoth he, ‘May 
I eat on when you shall buryed be 1 ' 1632 in Crt. f Times 
Chas. /(1848) II. 177 He looks fresh, and enjoys his health 
..so that if any other prelate do gape after his benefice, his 
grace, perhaps, according to that old and homely proverb, 
[may] eat of the goose which shall graze upon hts grave. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. a. ‘To move on devouring* 
(J.), ? Obs. b. humorously of persons : To feed. 
Also To send to graze : to send packing, turn out. 

*579 Spenser . 5“/*^^. Cal. Sept. 113 Sike mischiefe graseth 
hem emong. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. 111. v. 190 Graze 
where you will, you shall not house with me. a 2626 Bacon 
Warw. Spain (1620) 10 As euery State lay next to the other 
that was oppressed, so the fire perpetually grazed. 1675 
T. Turnor Case Bankers 4* Creditors (ed. 3) 35 This Wild- 
fire. .had now grazed almost throughout the whole Realm. 
*733 Swift Legion Club 215 Will you, in your faction’s 
phrase, Send the clergy all to graze? 2824 Lady Granville 
Lett. (1894) 1. 304 Mr. Drummond, .does no harm grazing at 
the bottom of a long table. 1872 Earl Pembroke & G; H. 
Kingsley .S'. Sea Bubbles ix. 230 Mosquitoes that are grazing 
coolly on one’s hands. 

3 . irans. To feed on, eat (g:owing grass or 
other herbage). Chiefly 

2667 Milton P. L. iv. 253 Flocks Grasing the tender herb, 
2697 Drvden yEneid vi. 889 Their Steeds around, Free 
from their Harness, graze the flow’ry Ground, *7** Pope 
Messiah 77 The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant 
mead.^ 27^ Cowper Task v. 785 Brutes graze the mountain- 
top with faces prone. , . TV • 

Jig. 2791 Boswell yohnson i July, an. 1763 f^te, He is 
the richest authour that ever grazed the common of literature. 

•fb. iransf. Said of fish. Ohs, rare. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 568 This Neptune gave 
him, when he gave to keep His scaly Flocks, that graze the 
wat’rj’ deep. 

u 
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4 . causal. To put (cattle) to feed on pasture ; 
also, to tend while so feeding. 

X564 Golding yusdn’s Hnt. n. (1570) 10b, ITiey feede & 
Rraze theyr catlell wandering through the desertes. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. 1. in. 92 When lacobgraz’dhis Vnde Labans 
sheepe. 1613 Wither Epithat. in J-iivenilia (1633) 372 We 
drive our flocks a field to graze them.’ 1707 J.' Archdale 
Descr. Carolina 21 A Cow h grased near as cheap as a 
Sheep here in England. 1846 McCulloch Br:/. Empire 
{1B54) 1 . 181 Great numbers of cattle, and of long-wooled 
sheep, are grazed in the fens. .1863 Fawcett Pot. Econ. n. 
viii. (1876) 239 Labourers who have been accustomed to 
graze a cow. - upon a common. 

5 . intr. (or ahol.) To piisture cattle. 

e 164s T. Tully S/e^-e 0/ Carlisle (1840) 34 Capt Phillpson 
jun. grased In the same place. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 21 
A delicate grasse. .upon which. .you may graze with cattle 
or horse. 1668 Ormonde MSS. in \olk Itep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 79 'Four petitioners, and those that grasc 
with them, have..noe way to bring their cattell to the 
markett. 189a Within Hour Lond. xiii. 266 My own 
friends, who grazed on the marshes. 

6. irans. To put cattle to feed on (grass, land, 
etc.) ; i* to graze up, to exhaust by grazing, 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5* Commw. (1603) 161 Driving 
on til they have grazed al up. 1707 Mortijier Husb. z6 
Some graze their J.and till Christmas, and some longer. 
17B3 Johnson in Boswell 18 Apr., You may ^aze the ground 
when the trees are grown up. 1861 ymt. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXII. II. 420 The young grass should not be grazed. z8So 
Jefferics Gi. Estate viii, 150 A pasture field, .which it was 
believed had been grazed for fully two hundred years. 

7 . httr. Of land : To produce grass j to serve 
for grazing. Obs. exc. dial. 

1625 Bacon Ess.^ Building (Arb,^ 551 The Quarters to 
Graze, being kept Shorne, but not too neare Shorne. 
1626 — S}-li'a § 600 The Ground will be like a Wood, 
which keepelh out the Sunne ; And so continueth the Wet ; 
Whereby it will neuer graze (to purpose) that yeare. 1649 
Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr, (1653) 10 The unsuitable un- 
naturall laying clown of Land to Graze. 1707 Mortimer 
Husb. 28 Those Lands that Graze speedily, a. 1825 Fordy 
Voe. E, Anglia, Graze, to become covered with the growth 
of grass. 

Hence Grazed (gr^‘zd), ppl. a. Also Gra*zer, an 
animal that grazes. 

1649 Blithe Eng, Improv, (1653) 113 Grazed Lands, 
1667 Milton P.L. 1. 486 Lik’ning his 5 laker to the Grazdd 
Ok. 1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 104 After them the Cackling 
Goose, Close*grazer, finds wherewith to ease her Want. 
1836 Whittier Panorama 254 Like the crowned grazer on 
Euphrates’ shore. . 

Graze (gr^z), ^^.2 Also 7 graise, 8 grase. 
[Of obscure etymology. The sense closely ap- 
proaches that of glaze^ Glace v. (sec esp. 2 b 
below), of which this may possibly be an altered 
form due to the influence of Grate v. Prof. Skedt 
suggests that the word may be a transferred use of 
prec., the sense ' to take off the grass close down to 
the ground * having passed into the sense ^ to touch 
lightly in passing^; cf. ' a close shave * ; also G. 
grasen ' to roll and bound, said of cannon-balls * 
(Fliigel), and quots. 1632 and 1643 under sense 2.] 

1 . irans. To touch (a surface) lightly in passing; 
esp. to roughen or abrade (the skin or a part of the 1 
body) in rubbing or brushing past. Also, to suffer 
slight abrasion of (a part of one’s body). 

1604 Shaks. Olh. tv. i. 270 Whose solid vertue The shot 
of Accident, nor dart of Chance Could neither graze, nor 
pierce? X7ox Cowell's Interpr. s.v. Grass-Hearth, As we 
still say, the Skin is gras’d, or slightly hurt. 1814 Scott 
Wav, li, The bullet grazed the young lady’s temple. 1663 
Fr. a. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 51 At si.v o’clock our 
Utile canoe grazed the steps. j868 Lockyf.r Elem. Astron, 
hi. § 23 (1879) 125 Some comets . . approach so close to the 
Sun as almost to graze its surface. X869 Mrs. Stowf. Old- 
town Folks xiv. (1870) 332 She fell and grazed her arm 
sadly. 

Jig, 1809 Malkin Gil Bias xt. vii. p i His self-love was 
grazed now and then. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. v. I. 644 
The civil war had barely grazed the frontier of Devonshire. 
1887 J. C. Morison Service of Man 1889) xv, How nearly 
we grazed a fratricidal war with our American kinsfolk . . 
dwells in all memories. 

b. Said of a ray of light ; spec. To meet (a 
curve) tangentially. 

X839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 308 The luminous ray could 
only graze the surface of the medium abd. x86o ’1‘yndall 
Glac. I. XXV. 178 The sun’s .. rays .. grazing the summit of 
the mounemm^ 1B63 Challis m Notices R. Astron, See, 
XXlll. 23S Hitherto it has been supposed that a ray from 
a star . may pass through the atmosphere in a course which 
grazes, or is a t.angcnt lo, the interior globe, 

c. To rub I oneself) against a surface in passing. 

1870 Dickkks E. Brood iii, You. .keep close to the house 

yourself.nnd squeeze and graze yourself against it. 

2. intr. lo move so as to touch something 
lightly in passing, or so as to produce slight 
abrasion, t Jn early use, of .1 bullet : To ricochet. 

1632 .Khaks.'s Hen. V, iv. iii.^ X05 (2nd Folio) Marke then 
abounding valour in our Engli'^h : That being dead, like to 
the bullets gracing {Quartos g tsi Folio craMm*], Bre.ake out 1 
into .0 second course of mischiefe. 164a Fuller Holv 4- i 
Prof. Si. V. i. 35S Those bullets which graze on the ground 
do most mischief to an army. x66a J. Dsyir-s tr. OteaHus' 
Vey. Atnbass. 267 An Arrow came grazing through my hair. 1 
173* LrniARn ."^ethos II. x. 430 The edge of the buckler ,, 
graz’d pretty hard along hi> arm, 1796 H Hunter ir. .7/. 
Pierrts Stud. Nat. 11799' L 212 So that the frcih breezes 
..may graze along the shores of Chili and Peru. X853 
Kank Grinuell E.xp.xXv. (1856; 410 Sometimes running into 


a berg, or grazing against its edge. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
171 Faintly-venomed points Of slander, glancing here and 
grazing there. 

b. said of a ray of light. 

<xx64x Br. R. Moumtagu Acts Jk Mon. (1642) 78 Then be 
the tops of the mountaines graised on by the beames appear- 
ing. ^ 

Hence Grazed (gre'z 6 ),ppl a. 

1890 Daily News 13 Oct. 7/t A slight grazed wound over 
the right eye. 

Graze dial, [? Back-formation from 

Grazier ; connexion with F. engraisser of like 
meaning seems improbable.] trans. and iiilr. To 
fatten. Also, to weigh (a specified weight) after 
fattening. 

*787 W. Marshall (1795) II. 380 To Graze, to fat. 

1854 yrnl, R. Agric. Soc. XV, 11. 419 A 20 weeks’ old pig 
will graze 7 score, and on the average they reach so score 
at 12 months* age : they have been grazed to 29 score 
within the T2 months. x^S'Elworthv IV, Sonierset Word- 
bk., Graze, 1. To fatten; to become fat — applied to cattle, 
but quite as much to stall-fed as to grass-fed. 2. To weigh 
after fattening — applied to a pig .. ‘I have a great sow I 
reckon will graze up pretty nigh thirty score.’ 

Grazeable (gr?‘-2alYl), a. Also grazable. 
[f. Graze r/.l -b -able.] That may be grazed. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. JmPr. (1653) 50 Many times in 
February . - they are grazeable with great cattell. 1787 W. 
Marshall II. 277 The water is thrown from the 

grazable parts into these reed-ronds. 

Grazery : see Graziery. 
t Grazet(t, Ohs. Also 7 ^as-, gresett, 8 graz- 
zet. [? corruption of F. grisetU, a cheap woollen 
stuff of grey colour.] A kind of woollen stuff. 

1696 Bond. Gas. No. 3181/4 An Orange and Black Gresett 
Gown lined with Black. Ibid. No. 3109/4 A Grasett 
Mantua Go\vn black and white, lined with black Silk. X701 
Ibid. No. 3701/4 Mercery Goods, viz. .. Estemtnes, Russels, 

. . Elatches, Grazets. 27x9 D’Urfey Pills (1872) 1 . 222 Tho’ 
Grazzet she wears. 1719 J. Roberts Spinster 346 Some 
of them [rc. stuffs] are quite lost, and thrown out of sale, 
such as . . flowered grazetts. 

Grazier (gr^’gbi). Forms : 6-8 grasier, (6 
-ior, -yar, grazyer, 6-7 grasyer), 7- grazier. 
\i,gras Grass .fA: see -ier. Quots. 1580 and 1611 
seem to indicate that the word became more or less 
identified with the i6-i7th c. F. graissier (f. graisse 
fat, Grease sh.). Cf. Graze z'.s] 
t L Used to render med.L. viridardns Vebdebeu, 
1502 Charier of Forests in Arnolde Citron. (1811) 210 To 
theis twoo swanmotis shall com togedur our forasturs 
grasyers Sc woodwalkers. 

2 . One who grazes or feeds cattle for the market. 
iS*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 40 Thou grasier, that hast many 
shepe in thy pastures. xs6a Turner Herbal 11. 52 They 
that are grasiers, vse the hole herbe tn the stede of grasse 
and hay. 1580 Hollybano Treas.Fr. Tong, Vn Graissier, 
a grasier, 1606 DEKKTiRSet'.Sinnes ii. (Arb.) 20 Marching 
not like a plodding Grasyer with his Droues before him, 
but like a Citty-Captayne. i6tt Cotcr., Graissier, a 
Grasier, or fattener of cattell. a 1639 W. Whateley Proto- 
iypestt, xxvi. (1640)71 He brought them up. .to be Grasiers, 
as we call them, to breed Cattell, Sheep, Oxen, Camels, 
Goals, and the like, 1678 R, L’Estrance Seneca’s Mor. 
(1702) 47 A Grasier fats his Oittel to bring them to a belter 
Market. x7io Swift Baucis ^ Phil. xi8 Presently be feels 
His Grazier^s Coat fall down his Heels. 1787 W, Marshall 
Norfolk 380 Graziers, fatters of cattle; whether 

their food be grass, tumeps, or oilcake. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. XXXV, Broad-brimmed while hat, such as a wealthy 
razier might wear. 1853 J, H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 
1 . 1. i. 3 The savage, .chooses to be a grazier rather than to 
till the ground. 

b. Proverbial and allusive uses. 

<1x5x0 Vox Pofuli 65 in Skelton's Wks, (1843) II. 401 
Grasyers and regraters. Withe to many shepemaslers, That 
of erable grounde make pasture. Are thei that be these 
wasters. 1583 Stubbcs Anat. Aims, n, E ij. In5.Tciable cor- 
morants, greedie grasiers . . who hauing raked togither iri- 
finite pxsture, feed all themselves, and will not sell for anie 
reasonable gaine. 1872 E. \V. Robertson Hist, Ess, 134 
* To live like a grazier’ or lo turn arable land into pasture 
continued lo be a reproach cast upon some of the great Eng- 
lish land o^vners al so late a period as the x6th century. 

Hence {pionce-ivds^} Gra'sicrly c., pertaining to 
or like that of a grazier ; Gxa'zierdom, the realm 
or world of graziers. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sluffe Ep. Ded. A lij. Thou . .spendest 
more. . then in a whole yeare thou gettest by some grasierly 
gcnlililie thou followest. 1822 Br. Hrber m ^er. Taylor's 
Wks. (1839) I. p. cxi. In a respectable grazierly style, on 
horseback, and in a white coat. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 

I, 230 Do battle against the intrusions of Grocerdom and 
Grazierdom. 

Graziery Also 8 grasery, grazery. 

[f. Grazier: see -ery.] a. The business of a 
grazier; the grazing of cattle, b. Grazing-ground, 
pasture, rare. 

X731 Vit'ot.v.v Kclhes^s Cape G. Hope TL 288 Where the 
Govemour Adrian van derStclhad for some time a grasiery. 
1760-73 tr. yuan 4- UltofCs Voy. (ed. 31 1 . 341 In the territory 
of Paste, grasiery is a very profitable article. ^ 1762 tr. 
Busching's Syst. Geog. 1 II. 777 Grasen' is the principal occu- 
pation. Ibid, 580 The inhabitants derive their principal sub- 
sistence from grazerj'. 1799 W. Tooke Vievf Russian Euip, 

II. 98 Sedulously attending lo aimculturc, grazic^, and 
even to mining. ^x843 Carlyle Ilist.Sk. yas, 1 4 Chns. I 
(*893) 58 Fishing, fowling, grazierj' and peaceable cutting 
of pe.it. 

Grazing (grF*‘2ig), vhl. sb."^ [f. Graze z».l + 
•iNo 1.] 


1 . The action of Graze z'.l ; pasturing. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 210/2 Gresynge, of beestj*s fedyrg^ 
pastura. a 1520 Vox Populi 41 in ^eltods Wks. (1843) h! 
401/1 Suche and suche, That of late are made riche, Have 
to, to, to myche By grasyng and regratinge. 1594 ^ Ash. 
LEY tr. Le Ri^''s Interch. Course o/Things "zZts, There is 
no doubt but that pasturage, grasing, and shepheardrie, were 
before husbandrie and tillage. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
19 The Laplanders live by hunting and grasing. 1846 j. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. p. xix, The mode 
of grazing in Romney Marsh and East Kent. z8^ D. G. 
hliTCHELL Rural Stud, 275)Vhere he may watch his Alder- 
neys at their quiet grazing. 

t b. Jig. in phr. to send a grazing, etc. = to send 
to grass, etc. (see Grass sb,^, 5 b). Obs. 

1533 More Apol. xxxvi. Wks. 901/2 Hj^s remembraunce 
was good inoughe, saue that it went about in grasing til ii 
was beaten home, a x6^2 T. Taylor God's yudgent. ir. iv. 
(1642) 53 Being tyred with his new Peere, he turned her off 
to grazing. 1688 Kennet in Magd. Colt, ( 0 . H. S.) 25B The 
several counties whither we were sent a grazing. 1693 
mours of Town 23 The young Cully sends him out a-grazing 
like Nebuchadnezzar, with scarce a Shirt to his back 

2 . Grazing ground, pasture-land, pasture. 

XS17 Domesday Inclos. (1897) 1 . 220 Wher ther was ij 
plowys wele ocupyd, now yt ys reiorned to pasteure and 
grasyng. 15E8 R. Parke tr» Mendoza's Hist. China i8t 
They doo feede them commonly in the ficldes of rice, for 
that they haue no other grasinges. 2752 J. Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) 295/1 Having . . taken grasings south for 
the cattle. x8x6 Scott Mori, i, The grazings on which 
their grandsires fed their flocks and herds. 2893 Lydekker 
Homs Hoofs 147 In open plains, where there Lsgood grazing, 

3 . attrib. and Comb., grazing country , ground, 
land, rights ; grazing 4 ike adj.; grazing guard, a 
guard placed over the cattle of an army whilst 
grazing. 

2626 Bacon § 595 If the Ground be Grazing Ground. 
2707 Mortimer Husb. 13 A second sort of grazing Ground. 
1835 J. Batman in Cornwallis New World (1859) 1 . 404 The 
s.ame open, grazing-like land is every where seen. 1B67 
Smiles Huguenots Eng, Pref. (1880) 6 Down to^a compara- 
tively recent period, it [England] wasa great grazing country’. 
1890 ‘Rolf BoldreW'ood' Co/, /fe/ijmer* (1891) 254 Their 
owners commenced Co grumble if the Rainbow cattle fed over 
their grazing rights. 1891 Westm. Gaz. 29 Dec. 4/2 Captain 
Borrow and Sir John Willoughby., galloped out of laager., 
and headed them off back to the grazing guard. 
Grra'zing, vbl, sb.^ [f. Graze v,^ + -iKCk] 
The action of Graze v.^ ; the touching or rubbing^ 
of a surface in passing so as to turn it ap ox 
roughen it ; abrasion. 

a 1693 Ludlow Platt, (1698) I. 59 With the grazing of a 
Bullet upon the Face of one of the Servants, i7e9STEEtR 
Taller No. 77 T i By the lucky grazing of a bullet on the 
Roll of his Stocking. 

Grazing (gr/*‘ziq), ///. a.i [fi Graze + 
-IRQ 2.] That grazes, a. Of an animal J That 
feeds on growing grass. 

2550 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 29 Whiles he had keepingofhis 
grasing steed. 2725 Pope Odyss. xvn. 620 The grazing ox 
and browzing goat. 2871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus 
A flower privily growing, Hid from grazing kine. iw 
Muirhead Gaius Digest 632 He who. .killed another roans 
slave or grazing quadruped. 

b. That keeps cattle at grass. 

2769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. 5 Great part of the lands 
. . are held by the Farmers, Cowkeepers, and Grasing* 
Butchers. - 

Gra'zing, ppl, a,^ [f. Graze v,^ + 

That grazes; that touches or rubs lightly in pass* 
jng or moving ; abrading. 

f 2693 Ad Pepu/um Phalerse i. 65 More dangerous twn 

grazing Ball that flew. 1834-47 j. S. Macaulay rulo 
Fortif. (1851) 148 An oblique direction should be given to 
the loop-holes . . to obtain a grazing fire. 1842 Tennyson 
St. Sim, Styl, 115 A grazing iron collar grinds 
1872-^ VoVLE & Stevenson Plilit. Diet. (ed. 3) 
the trajectory is low and nearly parallel to the ground, zna 
when the projectile strikes the object . . al a less angle man 
20% this IS termed grazing fire. r88r Ld. Ravleick, 
A^ature XXV. 64 By giving the light a more nearly grazms 


emergence. 

Hence Gra'zingly adv., so os to graze. 

2881 Cornh. Pfag. Dec, 710 The course of any comet may 
well chance to be so directed as to carr>’ it straight towarO 
the very centre of the sun, instead of passing grazingly o> 
his orb as did the comet of 1843. 

Gro, variant of Gree. 

fGre'able, a- Obs. [a. 0 ¥,greable (1207 10 
Godef.), {. greer to approve of, grant, consent to, 
please: see Gree v . and -able.] =.AonEEABLK, 
in various senses; fitting, accordant, comph^nti 
pleasing, etc. ^ 

X4ei\ Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 112 The grcable gardoun 
al opin scJaiindris. 14x2-20 Lydc. Chron. 
certayne hour. .To our intent that shalbe most 
Ashby Prisoner's Rejl. 104 Poems (E.E.T.S.) 4 To ‘^*’^.1 ^ 
my lyf to god greable. c 2500 Pfelusine xxxix. joS J" ' 
were greable that he shuld be professed monke. 1503 g 
Examp. Virt. vii. 15, I therto had not ben gre.ible. *5 
Skelton Plagnyf. aoi To se howe greable we rue oi 
mynde. 2528 Lyndmay Dreme Epistle c8 lyll 
Prince to be so greabyll ! 2548 Udall, etc. 

PTatt. xii. 26 And howe is it lik<;Iy and greable all (hu^ 
beyng ennemyes of men. 2647 W . Browne tr. Gotnvt • 
Polexander i. i. 14, I know not what greable and picasa 
fanla^sie. 

Hence f Gro'aWy adv., ngrccably. . . 

a X4SS Holland ilcu lat Ixvi, T'he Pape * jv 

grace. a< grcably ganit. Cisco Pnrfeuay HonfJ' / 
was don The mariagc And greabdly. 

Gread, obs. form of Giikkij. 
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GREASE. 


tGreade. Ods. Also4grede. [OE.greada, 
wk. masc.] IJosom, lap. 

cBgy K. i^LFRED Gregory's Past. xiii. 77 Ba Se beraS on 
htra greadum 3 a a libbendan fatu. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke 
xvi. 23 He..ge.seah feorran abrabam & lazarum on his 
greadan, 13.. K. Alts. 4187 He dronk of that \vyn rede, 
The coppe he putte undur his grede. Ih’d. 4196.^ 13.. 
Seuytt Sag. (W.) 1802 And whan . , the bichche lith in ihi 
grede. 1340 Ayenb. 196 Ac l)e wyse zayk })et me do |je 
elmesse in*to {je greade of ^e poure. 

Greade, variant of Grede sb. and v, Obs. 
Greadly, variant of GBADEiiV a. and adv. 
Greadye, Greaf, obs. forms of Greedy, Grief. 
GxeaikiB^e, obs. form of Greekish. 

Greal, variant of Grail sIk-^ 

Greane, obs. form of Green. 

Grease (grfs), sb. Forms: 3-5 grece, 4 
grees(s)e, 4-5 grese, grees, greece, (4 greis, 
'ys, 5 gris, grease, gres, 6 gress, 7 greese), 
6-7 greace, 6- grease. See also Creesh. [a. OF. 
graisse, greisse^ gresse^ craisse, creissCy cresse (mod. 
F. graisse) = Pg. graixa. It. grascia popular L. 
*crassiay f. crassus (F, gyas') adj., fat ; cf. the 
synonymous Sp. grasa, It. grassUy which represent 
the fern, of the adj.] 

i" 1 . The fat part of the body of an animal ; also, 
corpulence, fatness. Obs. 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 11 Bestis ))sX waxis iolife 
when i5ai ere ful of grese. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, 
V. Ivii. (149s) 173 The marowe of the bones is lyke to fat- 
nesse or to greys. C1400 Desfr. Troy 3838 Polidarlus was 
. . Full grete in the grippe, all of grese hoge. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode i. cxiii. (1869) 59 ThoU art to fat and haste to 
miche grees vnder the wynge. 154* R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. C iij, Howe many maners of greas be there ? 
Answere. Two. The one is withoutforth nere to the skynne, 
& that proprely is called adeps or fatnes. And y« other is 
inwarde & nyghe to the bely, & proprely is called auxunge 
or fat grease. 1638 F. Junius Paint.oJ Anciettis 246 Every 
Artificer must know .. that he likewise must lose some 
grease and part with his grosse humors if ever he meaneth 
to be.. strong. 1672 Marvell Rch, Trausp. i. 123 So he 
might take down our Grease and Luxury, and keep the 
English courage in breath and exercise. 

D. Chiefly in Hunting. The fat of a boar, 
hare, hart, etc. In the time or season of grease'. 
when the game is fat and fit to kill. In greasty 
in prime or pride of grease : fat and fit for killing j 
also ^rans/. of a. hawkor horse, D^eryg3Qieyhartiy%gA 
Hart i b), heny etc. of grease \ a fat deer, goose, etc. 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 64 Whan Harald or Jj® 
kyng wild com bider eftsons In b® ^ 7 °^® ®f 8[r]®se, to tak 
bam venysons. ?<2X400 Morte Artli. 658 That nane werreye 
my wylde, botte Waynour hir seluene, And bat in b® sesone 
whene grees es assignyde. c 1440 Ipotuydon (ed. KOlblng) 
3571 A noble dere ofTgresse, C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
409 Capon & hen of hawt grees bus wold bey be dight. 1513 
B/i. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 272 Capon or henne of grece. 
1576TURBERV. Venerie 217 , 1 have termed their fatte greace 
and so is it to be called of all beastes which praye. 1607 
'^o^^Zi.\.Foui'-/.Beastsi\€ii%') jn Foundering cometh when 
a Horse is heated, being in his grease and very fat. x6io 
Guillim Heraldry ni. xiv. (x66o) j66 The fat of a Boare 
and Hare is termed Greace. 1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 
42 When she tyour Hawke] is in the prime of her grease, 
the least heat she can take is all too much. 1687 Dryden 
& Newcastle Sir M. Mar-all iv. i. D.'s Wks. 1883 III. 56 
Crammed capons, pea-hens, chickens in the grease. 1678 
Ray Willughbys Ornith. App. 409 There is a scurvy quality 
in some Hawks proceeding from pride of grease, or being 
high kept. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Hounds, ^qs 
entring the Hound at a Hart or Buck, let him [sc. the Hart 
or Buck] be in prime of Grease. 18x4 Scott IVav. xn, The 
roe . . never being in what is called pride 0/ grease, he is also 
never out of season. x88i Greener Gun 509 Tihe harts are 
‘ in grease ’ from August to the middle of October. 

•j* c. Short for hart or deer of grease (see i b). Obs. 
c X440 Ipomydon (Kolbing) 370 Tomorrow . . Loke ye be all 
redy dight.. In' the forest to take my grese. 

d. Phrases (chiefly as to chafe, fret, fry, 
melt, stew, sweat in one's own grease (cf. Fry 
3). To melt one's grease : to exhaust one's strength 
by violent efforts, 

13. .-1684 (see Fry v.^ 3]. a X569.K1NGESMYLL Man's Est, 
viii. {1580) 41 Must we needes be still sweating in the greace 
of our own fleshly wickednesse? i$9 ® Shaks. Merry IV. 11. 
i 6g Till the wicked fire of lust haue melted him in his owne 
gr^e. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1880) 59 There hee sat 
fretting in his owne grease, c 1645 Howell igtt- 1. iv. xv, 
(i6ss) I, 181 The adventurous Earl Henry of Oxford . . was 
set upon a desperat Work, wher he melted hts grease, and 
so died. 1663 Tuke Adv. Five Honrs i. m Atic. Bnt. 
Drama III. 415A There they stew In their own grease till 
raomin'^. ‘isy.. R. Hood <5- Gold. Arrosv in Child Ballads 
(1888) III. 224/2 So we’ll leave him chafing in his grease. 1838 
Southey Doctor cxliv. V. 96 The day was exceedingly hot, 
and. .Rubios’s horse was overheated, and, as the phrase was, 
melted his grease. , . ^ , 

2 . The melted or rendered fat of animals, esp. 
when it is in a soft state : often with a qualifying 
sb., specifying the kind of fat, as bear's^ grease. 
Goose-grease, swinds greascy etc. ; f white grease, 
lard. Hence, by extension, oily or fatty matter 
in general, esp. such as is used as a lubricant. 

^1290 .S*. Eug. Leg. I. 12/375 pat fuyr w^ i-maud of col 
and grece. 1297 R. Glouc. ^Rolls) 8485 Hu. .wilde fur wib 
pich & grece wib ginnes In caste. X 3 -- 
Talwgh and grese menge alsoo. *377 Langu r.Fl. iS. xiii. 
63 Egges yfryed with grece. ci4*o Lxber Cocointm (1S62) 
14 Gode broihe with wyte grece thou nojt forsake. <‘1430 


Two Cookery-bks. 8 Take oynon3’^ and schrede hem .. an 
frj’e in a panne of fayre grece. ^ 1523 Fitzherd. Husb, 
§ 43 Let thy terre be medled w'ith oyle, gose grease, or 
capons grease. 1543 Raykold Byrih Mankynde (1564) 62 b, 
Anniwnt ..with .. some of the greases spoken of before, 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. x6 They delight to. .make their 
skin glister with grease and char-cole beat together. 1678 
Massacre Irel. 6 One fat man they murthered and made 
Candles of his grease. 1783 Johnson in Boswell 18 Apr., 
They .. extract a grease from them [bones] for greasing 
wheels. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4 * Art II. 821 
heading, Taking grease out of paper. 1823 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 172 Causing the piston-rod to work 
through a close collar stuffed with hemp and grease, 1889 
Scribners Mag. Aug. 215/2 The expenditure for lubricating 
oils, waste, and greases alone amounts to more than $150,000 
per annum. 

b. in various expressions, with reference to the 
qualities of grease, as oiliness, combustibility, etc. 

1630 Sc. Metr. Ps. cxix. 70 As fat as grease they be, 1843 
Haliburton Attache IF. xu, 211 As slick as grease. x86o 
Sala Locking at Life 147 His goods absuming away from 
him like grease in lire. 

c. A salve (for the scab in sheep). Ohs. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 44 Those that be wasshen, wyll 
not take scabbe after (if they haue sufficient meate) for that 
is the beste grease that is to a shepe, to grease hym in the 
mouthe with good meate. 

d. dial. Rancid or inferior butter. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. 196 The firsts and seconds 
[of butter] go to the London market, the ‘^ease* to the 
woollen-manufactory in the west of Yorkshire. Ibid. 333 
Grease, rancid butter, of the lowest degree. 

3 . A disease which attacks the heels of a horse 
(see quot. 1S65). 

1674 Land. Gaz. No. 898/4 A Chesnut coloured Horse, . . 
his grease fain into his Legs. Ibid.j^t-z/^ One black Gelding, 

, , the Greece in his Heels behind of both Feet. X737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 172 There are some 
gummy-leg’d Horse very apt to the Grease and Scratches. 
1799 Med. yml. 1 . 2 What farriers term the grease in the 
heels of horses. 1863 Youatt Horse xv. (1872) 354 (jrease 
is a specific inflammation of the sebaceous follicles of the 
skin of the heels, .followed an increased morbid secretion. 

4 . The oily matter in wool ; also, wool before it 
is cleansed of this. In the grease : that has not 
been cleansed after shearing. 

183s Ure Philos. Manuf 98 Shreds of flannel which having 
been freed from grease by washing, are readily moistened. 
x886 Harris Techn. Fire Insur., Wool * in the grease', that 
is, in the fleece, as it is taken from the sheep. 1895 Daily 
Nnvs 3 Oct, 7/4 Merino wools in the grease. 1898 
yokanneslmrg Star 19 Max. 1/2 The Colonial wool auction 
was opened on Tuesday.. Grease showed a farthing advance 
on last sales rates. 

5. slang dial. (See Gbea.se v.4.) a. Money 
given as a bribe, b. Flattery, wheedling, *soft 
sawder \ 

1823 * Jon Bee* Z>/V/. o/Titrf,Grease, a bonus given to pro* 
mote the cause of anyone. 1877 A*". lY.Linc. Gloss., Grease, 
flattery. *I should like him avast sight better if he hed 
n’t so much of his grease*. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as gi’case-maker, ^marh; 
grease-sodden, ■’spottedadjs.; greasebird,anamefor 
the Canada Jay {Ferisoreus canadensis') ; ereB.3e- 
\ioji^grease-pot ss\%o grease axle box (see quot.) ; 
grease-bush = grease-wood ; grease-cock, cup, 
a cock or cup by means of which machinery is 
supplied with grease; *1* grease-fallen a,, affected 
with ‘grease* (sense 3); grease-fish = candle -fish 
(see Candle sb, 7 )> tgrease grown a., grown 
greasy or fat ; f grease-heels — sense 3 ; grease- 
horn, a horn in which grease is carried for lubri- 
cating purposes ; hence ^g. (dial.), a flatterer ; 
grease-jack, ‘ an apparatus for improving the finish 
ofIeather’(Ce;//,Z)/V/.); grease-man, one employed 
to grease machinery; + grease-molten a. (see 
quot.); grease mould (see quot.) ; grease-paint, 
a composition used by actors in painting their 
faces ; grease-patch, a piece of greased cloth 
in which the bullets of some kinds of rifles were 
wrapped (see Patch sb.) ; grease-pot, a vessel con- 
taining grease for lubricating, etc.; spec, in Archery 
and in Tin-plating (see quots.) ; grease-pox, the 
disease produced by inoculation from the ‘grease* 
(see 3) of a horse’s heels; grease-season, -time, 
the period when the deer are ‘ in grease * ; grease- 
spot, a spot of grease (on clothes, etc.) ; slang (see 
quot. 1 860) ; grease-trap, an appliance for catching 
grease in a drain (cf. fat-trap. Fat sbA 6 c) ; grease- 
wood, a name for various stunted and prickly 
chenopodiaceous shrubs, of the genera Sarcobatus, 
Atriplex, etc,, which contain oil and are found in 
dry alkaline valleys of the western U.S. 

1892 W. Pike North. Canada 123 The WhNky Jack. .In 
the mountains of Biitish Columbia he is the Hudson's 
Bay bird or *grease bird. X856 Ford vii. 46 The 

*grease box is generally made of wood, horn, or ivor>’. 
x888 Lockwood's Did. Mech. Efigin.s.v, Axle-Box, Axle 
boxes are called oil axle boxes, or grease axle boxes, as they 
are constructed for using one or the other lubricant. 1875 
Amer. Rev. CXX. 5 The valleys (are covered] with *grease- 
hubh and sage. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam En^. 
155 The instrument is then fixed m the *grcase cock of the 
cylinder. Ibid, yj upper surface forms a "grease cup, 
where melted tallow, or oil, is kept constantly lubrichting 
the piston. x6S8 Land. Gaz. No. 2386/4 A dark brown 


Gelding, .a little *grease-rallen. 1711 Ibid. No. 4847/4 The 
further Foot behind Grease fallen. ? <1x400 Morte Arth. 
1101 ^Greesse growene as a galte. X7S3 Bartlet Gentl. 
rarriery xxi. 190 An alterative for surfeits, molten grease, 
hide-bound, "grease-heels, See. 1641 Best (Sur- 
tees) 32 The tooles that mowers are to have with them, are 
sythe, shafte, and *grease-horne. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
vii, A grease-horn for his scythe. xSss Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., A Greasehorti, a flatterer. 1857 C. Bkonte Professor 

I. v. 76 Smoothfaced snivelling greasehorn ! 1862 Mayhew 
Loud. Labour IV, 13 Soap Boilers and "Grease ftlakers. 
1898 CeiUury hlag. ]osi. 403/2 Lever men, engineers and 
* "greasemen ’ had rushed up from the engine-rcom. 1883 
Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman vii, These walls. . bore the 
*grease-marks of ages. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Grease- 
molten, a Distemper in a Horse, when his Fat is melted by 
over-hard Riding, or Labour. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Pop. 
Names Plants 185 Tallow stores are often infbsted with a 
microscopic fungus, known as "Grease Mould 

comyce). x888 Pall blall G. i Sept. 3/1 He only used such 
materials as fare] in every actor's make-up box — "grease- 
paint, rouge, lining-pencil, and powder. 1B87 Whitaker’s Al- 
manack 542/1 The "grease patch w'as discontinued wdth the 
adoption of the Minie rifle. i8or T. Roberts Eng. Bowman 
2S9 *Grease-pot, a small box .. containing the composition 
used in lubricating the fingers of the shooting-glove. 1839 
Vre. Did. Arts 1253 ( 7 ’/«-//<i/e) Arangeof rectangular cast- 
iron pots is set over a fire-flue. .The first. .is the tin-pot; 
..the third is the grease-pot. 1834 Good’s Sti/dy Med. 
(ed. 4) II. 356 "Grease-pox seems to have succeeded as well 
as small-po.x. <xx56z G. Cavendish WolseynSg^) 137 His 
hyghnes rode in his progresse, with Mistresse Anne Boleyn 
in his company, all the "grece season. 1883 Annie Thomas 
blod. Housewife 126 A mere "grease-sodden mass. 1839 
Mag. Dom, Econ. IV. 214 "Grease-spots may be removed 
from woollen clojhs by [etc.]. X843 Haliburton Attachl 

II. viii. 143 If you was to look at me with a ship's glass you 
wouldn’t see a grease spot of it in me. Slang Did., 
Grease-spot, a minute remnant, the only distinguishable 
remains of an antagonist after a terrific contest. 1824 in 
Spirit Publ. ^mts. (1825) 346 His inexpressibles .. were 
napless, "grease-spotted, and ventilated at the knees, a 1362 
G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 211 My lord contjmued at 
Southwell untill the latter end of "grease tyme. 1884 G. E. 
Waring in Ctntury Mag. Dec. 264/2 There have been in- 
vented various forms of "grease-trap. x8si AIayne Reid 
Scalp II uni, xi. 81 A plain covered with arlemtsia and 
clumps of hideous "greasewood. 1883 W. H. Bishop in 
Harped s Mag. Mar. 502/2 The ‘grease-wood’ is a large 
bush which is said to burn just as w-ell green as dry. 

Grease (grfz, grfs), v. Forms: 4 greeee, 5 
grece, grease, 6 grese, greace, 7 greaze, 6- 
grease. [f. prec. Cf. F. graisser (1539 in Hatz.- 
Darm.),] 

1 . trans. To smear or anoint with grease. 

C1440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 237 pe feendys crecyd here 

lyppes wyth here oynementys . . & panne pe folk iangelyd. 
i^8x Caxton Reynard[b,\\i.) 4^ Reynard thenne dyde grece 
his shoes . . and dyd hem on. c 1500 Melusine xxi. 142 Flaxe 
grecyd with oyle and mixtyouned with bryinstone. x6x8 
/ 4 /p/. D3 b, By Gods grace, [note'] Which lies 
in your bootes, after the kitchin-wench hath greased them. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslds Trav. 255Their hair, .grows 
not much, though they grease it perpetually, 1673 Wycher- 
ley Country Wife 111. 1, A confessor ! just such a confe.ssor 
as be that, by forbidding a silty hostler to grease the horse's 
teeth, taught him to do’t. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 178 
Grease well the inside of a dish. 

b. To make greasy, to soil with grease or fat. 

1613 Overbury Charae, Puiiy-Clarke Wks. (1856) 113 
He.. greases his breeches extremely with feeding without 
a napkin. 1648 Gage West Ind. iv. 14 In daily greazing 
his white habit with handling his fat Gammons of Bacon. 
X704 Swift T. Tub^-j. 144 A Treatise, .never to be thumb’d 
or greas’d by Students. 1873 J. Richards Wood-working 
Factories 68 If the bearings have to be oiled in the u.sual 
manner, the belt is sure to become grea'ed by the waste oil. 
fg. 1893 ‘ Q.' [(pouch] Delect. Duchy 66 A still black pool, 
greased with eddies. 

2 . To apply a salve of [allow and tar to (sheep). 
Also abseil. 

CJ3S0 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 439 pe prldde offiss pat fallip to 
persouns is to greese per scabbid sheep. 1401 Friar Daw's 
Reply in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 63 Go, grees a shoep undir 
the taile. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 40 And than let the 
shepeherde go belts, grese, and handel all those that he hath 
drawen. 2641 Farm. Bks. (Surtees' 20 Before which 
time, wee cannot conveniently grease our lambes. Ibid., 
Yow are to see the weather setie att a certane before yow 
b^inne to grease. 

3 . To lubricate with grease. 

2462 in Brit. Mag. (1834J VI. 263 Hys Fcllowe schall 
greese ye bellys and Fyndegresse therto. 2530 Palsgr. 574/2 
He greaseth his carte to make it go the better. 1398 Barret 
Theor. Warres v. iii. 134 To annoynt and grease the axle- 
trees of the carriages. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 439 The 
carriage bowls along and all are pleased, If Tom be sober, 
and the wheels well greased. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles 
xxii. 219 Silently went the window up . . as though greased 
by some witch. 2885 Sir A. L. Smith in Law Times 
LXXIX. 331/2 To keep the machinery greased, 
b. traiisf. To make to run easily. 

2883 R. Haldane Workshop Ree. Ser. 11.165 Confectionary’ 

. .Spinning.. Boil clarified syrup to ‘caramel'.. The moment 
it is at crack, add a little acid to ‘ grease ' it. 

4 . fg. a. With direct reference to the literal 
senses. Phr. To grease the zvheels (fig.) : to make 
things run smoothly ; to provide the entertain- 
ment, pay the expenses. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 262 As a cart^qweel, drye 
& vngrecyd, cryeth lowdcst of opere qwelys ; So, pou drye 
& nojt grecyd wyth grace grucchy-^i lowdesL 1575 Gas- 
coigne David's Saint, to Betzabe^i Posies 287 She greazde 
this guest with sause of Sorcerie. 2607 Shaks. Timon iv, 
iii. 19s IngratefuII man with Ucourish draughts And Morsels 
Vnetious, grease.*- his pure minde, T bat from It all Considera- 
tion sHppes. 1809 Malkin Git Bias 11. ix. r 4 To-day, the 
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wheels are greased by your humble servant. 1857 Sir A. 

H. Elton Below the Surface (i860) 327 The party^ I mean 
is a glutton for money, but I will do my best with him. 

I think a hundred pounds, .\vould grease bis wheels. 

b. To ply with money, to bribe ; also, *}- to 
enrich j orig. in phrases to gi'case (a person’s) hand 
or palmy t to grease (a person) in the hands, palm, 
fist. (Cf. F. graisser la patte h guelgn^m^ 

1526 Skelton Mng:iiyf. 438 Wyth golde and grotes they 
grease my hande. 15^ Roy & Barlowe Rede me (Arb.) 
54 With rewardes they must hym ^reace. xS73 Tusser 
//r/s^.ixviiuiiSjS) 159 Howhusbandne easeth, to huswiferie 
pleaseth, And manie purse greaseth with siluer and gold. 

J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 400b, Y® shavelynges 
..dare not abide to be greaced in the handes. 1591 Trottb. 
Raigne K. John (i6iz) 20 The Pope and PopeJings shall 
not grease themselues With gold and groates. 1648 Mil- 
ton Tenure Kings 6 While pluralities greas’d them thick 
and deepe. 1651 Wood Life Aug. (O. H. S.) I. 178 His 
engineer was greased in the fist. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Qat' 
velids Com. Wks. (1709) 249, I greas’d the Goaler. .with 
three Pieces of Eight. 1807 ‘ Cervantes Hogg ' Rising 
Sun III. 42 You would imply that, if we were greased in 
the palm, we should, like them, be ready to turn a courtier. 

. 2W3 C. J. Wills Mod, Persia 294 In Persia, justice, though 
at times very blind, is never slow unless her palm is greased. 

c. + To gull, cheat (o^r.). Also dial, to flatter, 
wheedle. 

1621 Fletcher Wildgoose Chase iv. il, Am I greas’d once 
again? <11625 — Lender v. iv, So; you are greas’d, 

I hope. (Aside.) 1634 Massinger yery lyoman iv. iii, 
She’s finely greased ! X877 Holderiiess Gloss., Grease, to 
flatter ; to fawn upon. 

5. To cause (a horse) to become affected with 
‘grease’. Also intr. of a horse; To become so 
affected. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 341 More Horses 
are greased by bad looking to, than by hard Riding. Ibid., 

1 have had but one [boy] that could truly be said to be so 
careful, that you could not grease one [horse] whilst under 
his Care. Ibid. ^45 They would grease and scratch sooner 
before than behind. <xi845 Hood T, of Trumpet Iv, The 
wishes that Witches utter Can. .Grease horses* heels. 

Grease, obs. form of Gbaze vA 
Greased (grizd, grist), ppl. a. [f. Gbease V. 
+ -EDl,] 

1. Smeared, anointed, or lubricated with grease. 

Greased = greasy pole (see Greasy a. 9). Phr. As 

^uick as, or like, greased lightning (colloq.) ; used to denote 
extreme quickness of movement. 

a xs«9 Skelton Agsi. Garnesche ii. 5 (Your) lothesum lere 
to lokc on, lyke a CTesyd bote dothe schyne. 2552 Huloet, 
Greased or dressed wyth grease or fat, sedipaius. Greased 
or anoy^nted wyth grease, vneius. 2697 Dampier Foy. (1702) 
I, 537 They rub Soot over the greased parts. 2789N1CHOLSON 
in phil. Trans. LXXIX. 273 Grease the cylinder by turning 
it against a greased leather. 2833 Bosicn,Ltncolrt, etc. Herald 
*5 Jan. 3/6 He spoke as quick as ‘greased lightning’. 2849 D. 
Campbell Inorg. Chem.g^ The mouth of the bottle is secured 
by a greased stopper. x8y 1 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe xiii. 
{2894) 306 Others .. put it [mountaineering] on a level with 
the passion for climbing greased poles. 28^ Malleson 
Ind. Mutiny III. 470 Sir John Lawrence arrived at the 
conclusion that the mutiny was due to the greased car- 
tridges, and to the greased cartridges only. 

b, fig. Bribed. 

2693 Drvpen Persius iii. (1697) 444 Envy not the Store 
Of the greaz’d Advocate, that grinds the Poor. 

c. (See quot. Cf. Grease sh. 4 .) 

2848ARNOULD Mar. Insur. ni. vii. IL 1025 The hides were 
found to be in a state of incipient putrefaction. they were 
all, as it is termed ‘greased', the hair coming off in the 
fingers of those who handled them. 

2. Of a horse : Affected with ‘grease’. 

^ 2710 Lend, Gas, No. 4695/4 A .. Gelding .. lately greas’d 
in the. .Feet. 2720 Ibid. No. 5831/4 The.. Preparation of 
Antimony. . cures Greased Heels. 2759 Sterne Tr. Skaiuiy 

I. X. (17TO) 43 His horse was either clapp'd, or spavin’d or 
greaz’d. CX785 Bewick Waiting for Death in A. Dobson 
Bewick pr Pupils ix. 155 Becoming greased, spavined, [etc.], 
he was judged to be only fit for the dogs. 

Greaser (grrzoj, grrssi). [f. Grease v. + 
•erI.] 

1. t a- One who greases (sheep), b. One who 
cleans and lubricates machinery, etc. Avith grease. 

^2641 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 30 Wee provide usually 
sixe or seaven greasers ; and they will grease . . sixe lambes 
a day. 2832 E.xaminer\f}%ls Tne sinecure place of greaser 
to the King’s state-carriage wheels. x8^ G. Findlay Eng. 
Railway 169 The train is accompanied by a staff of., 
greasers who keep a vigilant watch on each side of it. 1890 
Loluntlms (Ohio) Disp. 17 July, The head firemen [in 
steamers] are called ‘greasers’, and they oil and clean the 
machinery, Daily Knvs 3 Oct. 3/4 The nine men . . 
are all said to he firemen or greaser.s. 

2. 17.S. slang. *A native Mexican or native 
Spanish American : originally applied contemp- 
tuously by Americans in the south-western United 
States to the hlexicans * {^Cent. Diet.). 

2B40 JIVXJOS Life Far West 4 The Greasers payed for 
Bent scalp, they tell me.^ Note, The Mexicans arc called 
‘Spaniards' or ‘Greasers' (from their greasy appearance) 
by the Western people. 1872 C. King Mountain. Sierra 
Jvrr\ vi. 1x3, I thought them not worse than the average 
Californian greaser. 2883 B.^ Harte Carquiuez Il'oods vii. 
354 note, Grr/Mrrj— Californian slang for a mixed race of 
Mexicans and Indians. 

at/rib. 2855 Frank Marrvat Mount, 4- Mo/e IfilU xW. 
263 ’liie term ‘greaser camp’ as applied to a Mexican 
encampment is truthfully suggestive of the filth and .‘.qualor 
the passing traveller will observe there. x888Cr«f«rj' bfag. 
Oct. 836 The cowbo>*s . . fairly stormed the ‘Greaser ’—that 
is, Mexican— vilhigc. 


Greasily(grf*zili 3 gr 2 ‘sili),fltf!y. Also 6 greasely. 
[f. Greasy + -ly 2.] In a greasy manner ; with or 
as with grease ; so as to grease ; fig. unctuously ; 
t indecently (quot. 1588 ; cf, y. parlor gras). 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. tv. i. 230 You talke greasely, your 
lips grow foule. 2607 Bcaum. & Fl. Woman-hater y i, He 
hath followed your court., from place to place, .as faithfully 
as your spits and your dripping-pans have done, and almost 
as greasily. 164a More Song of Soul i. 11. Ixxvii, His 
sweaty neck did shine right greasily. 2868 Less. Afid. Age 
74 A hoary reprobate .. having professed some penitence in 
the last hours of life, .was greasily held forth from a certain 
pulpit as a^noble Christian character, 

Greasiness (grrzi-, grr^sines). [f. Greasy + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being greasy ; 
fattiness; oiliness; unctuousness. With//. A greasy 
or fatty article. 

2552 Huloet, Greasines, or spottes of grease, or filthynes, 
sguallor. 2658 A, Fox Wurts* Surg. 11. xx. 231 These 
[knees] ought not at all to be annointed, much less must any 
greasiness or moisture come to it. 2669 Bovle Absol. Rest 
in Bodies 20 Upon the most of these stones after they are 
cut, there appears alwaj's as it were a kind of greasiness or 
unctuosity. 2^2 Anna Seward Ae/A Ixxiit. (1811) V. 408 
The slippery greasiness of a damp day keeps me within 
doors. 2832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ^ Gl. 297 This sub- 
stance . . will, through its greasiness, indispose the glass 
from taking the colour properly. 2845 Budd Dis. Liver 
230 Greasiness of the skin. 2890 S. J. Duncan Social 
Departure 184 Split fish and unimaginable greasinesses 
to eat. 

Greasiuif (grf'zigjgrrsig),^^/.^^ [f. Grease zf. 
-f -ingI.] The action of the vb. Grease. 

1. a. Smearing, anointing, lubricating, etc. with 
grease. In Protestant literature of the j 6 th c. often 
used contemptuously for ‘anointing’, as practised 
by Roman Catholics. 

rx44o Promp, Parv. 210/2 Gresynge, or a-noyntynge (P. 
with grece), saginacio. 1560 12/ Bk. DiscipL Ck. Scot. xvi. 
(1836) 82 The clipping of their crownes, the greasing of their 
fingers [etc.]. 2574 J. Studley tr. Bale's Pageant Popes 
Ep. Rdr. *biv, How can that foundation stand which is 
made of earth and claye,. .Popes miters,, .annoyntings and 
greazings, blessings [ctc.1. 2S92 Percivall Sp. Diet., 

Dniura, greasing, anointing, vneiio. 2641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 29 For Greasinge of Lambes. Soe soone as 
harvest is done and past, wee beginne to looke after greasinge 
of our hogges. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 183 The 
Greasing themselves .. with .. Bears Grease. 2886 W. J, 
Tucker Life B. Europe 275 The greasing and twiddling 
and twirling of their moustaches. 

b. fig. The action of bribing, in pbr. a greasing 
of palms. Also an instance of this, a bribe. 

C266t Marq. Arcyle Will in Harl. AHsc. (2746) VIII. 
30/1, 1 take ail their Lands, Estates, and whatever Scotland 
IS worth, not to be worth a Suit, much less the Overplus of 
a Greasing.^ 1887 T. A Trollope What 2 remember 111. 
ii. 32 Certain columns .. might, by good management, and 
certain greasing of certain palms, be acquired at no very 
great cost. 

o. (See quot. and cf. Gbeased ppj. a. i c.) 

1848 Arnould Mar. Insur, in. vH. II. 2025 This greasing 
[of hides] is a partial fermentation. 

2. concr. Grease (for lubrication). 

2598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 135 Barrels to cary . . 
greasing for the axcjtrees. 

3. * Grease sb. 3 . ? Ohs. 

2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 205 Those dropsical 
tumors of horses legs, which our ferriers call greasing. 

+ Grea’sling’. Obs. rare^^, [f. Grease v. + 
-LING, Cf. shaveling^ A contemptuous term for 
a Roman Catholic priest. (See prec. i a.) 

^ 2583GoLDiNGCa/w'«<>«Def/r.lxx.426y®Pope. .attributing 
it to his owne clergie, as he termeih them, is to wit to y^ 
stinking rabble of his powlshorn greasUngs. 

Greasy (grrzi, grrsi), a. Forms : 6 gresy, 

6- 8 greaeie, 7 gjeazie, -y, (greezy), (9 greecy), 

7- greasy, [f. Grease sh. + -y1.] 

1, Smeared, covered, or soiled with grease ; foul 
with grease. Often said of persons or their clothes, 
2524 Barci.ayCt'/.^' Uplotidyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xxxviij, 
Gresy Hppes & slimy bearde. 02525 Cocke Lorells B. 2 
His hosen gresy upon his thyes. 2598 Shaks. Merry W, 
III. V. 92 Ram’d me in with foule Stockings, greasie Nap. 
kins (etc.I- x66o Blount Boscobel i. (1680} 61 An old gray, 
greazy hat. 2700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Avmsem. Ser. <5- 
Com. IS A Fat Greasie Porter, 27*6 Alberti's Arthit. 
II. X08/2 If the glass be perfectly clean and not greasie. 
2867 Miss Braddon Run to Earth I. i. a The paper on the 
w.ilJs u'as dark and grc.Tsy with age. 1890 Harris Techn. 
Diet. Insur. Client., Greasy waste. Greasy matter (such as 
cotton and other oily material, and oily rags). 2892 Speaker 
30 July 141/2 Little children who make themselves greasy 
with roast turkey at Christmas. 

b. as a contemptuous or abusive epithet, 
a 2529 Skelton Agst. Garnesche Ui. 35 Whertoxulde I 
wryght Of soche a gresy knyght? 2600 Shaks. A. 3'. L. 
n.^ j. 55, I quoth laques, Sweepe on you fat and greazie 
Citjzens. 2042 Milton Ck. Govt. ii. Concl. [2851) 279 Not 
Epicurus, nor Aristippus . . but would shut his school dores 
against such greasy .sophisters. 279* A. Wilson in Poems 
Sf Lit. Prose <2876) II, 38 Ye ugly, greasy, girnin’ tyke. 
2825 J, Neal Bro. yonatkan II. 91, *I do wonder what 
sich great, nasty, good-for-nothin’ — greecj’— snappish — 
Come, come,^ our major — none o* that. 

+ 2. Anointed or ‘ smeared ’ with ‘grease’ or 
chrism. (A contemptuous term appliiS to R. C. 
priests in reference to unction.) Ohs. 

*545 Brjwklow Compl. xxi v, H iv 1^ Thus for Inkers sake 
^e gresy canonistes nosell the pepje in IdoUitry. 2579 
F ULKc Heskins' Pari. 218 That greasie order of shauelings. 
2583 SruBDcs Anat.Ahts, 11.(1882) 70 He (the Pope], being 


a greasie priest, and smered prelate, hath no more authority 
than other oiled shauelings haue. ’ 

3. Composed of or containing grease; of the 
nature of grease. Of food : Containing a dispro- 
portionate quantity of grease, f Greasy stomach 
(? nonce-use) : an appetite for oily food. 

2^92 tr. yunius on Rev.xVu. (1599) U®*" Sreasic Cbrhnie 

which hee doubtelh not to preferre before Baptisme. i6m 
Malynes Law-Merch. 40 Oyle and all greasie things 
are light, and therefore swimme aboue, and burnt 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 211 [Dodos] are reputed of more for 
wonder then food, greasie stomackes may reeke after them. 
2674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 77 The Papacy* may content 
themselves with their Chrysme, or greasie Uncu'on. 2794 
Sullivan Fie^v Nat. II. 44 The greasybituminou.sp.trticles 
raised from the sea. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxii, Thy 
greasy ointment will hiss as it drops upon the wound. 1838 
T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 922 T'he fixed oil. .gave a 
greasy stain to paper. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 216 IVhen 
a German dish is not sour it is sure to be greasy. 1883 (i 

J. Wills Mod. Persia 296 The native mode of cookery is 
extravagant, and possibly a Httle greasy. 

Jig. x6o6 Shaks. Tr.^Cr. v. ii. 159 The..grearicreHques 
Of her ore-eaten faith. 

4. Of wool : Containing a natural grease (see 
Grease sb. 4 ) ; used spec, of wool before it has 
been cleansed of this. Also of flannel. 

x6oo Shaks. /I. Y. L. in. ii. 55 We are still handling our 
Ewes, and their Fels you know are greasie. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. 177 See that they [sheep]. .have a soft, greasie, well 
curled close WoolL 2712 Arbuthnot yphn Bull iil i, She 
would not keep herself in a constant sweat with greasy 
flannel. 2883 Leisure Hour z\ifx The specifications of the 
state of the wool, i. e. whether ‘ greasy ’ or ‘ scoured 
b. ahsol. as sb. ‘Greasy’ wool. 

2883 Times 25 May 71 Western Cape lambs' wool and 
some descriptions of Natal greasies. 1890 Daily Nr.n 
24 Feb. 7/3 Good deep combing greasys .. have shown less 
decline. 

5. Of a horse : Affected with the ‘grease’. 

2702 Lond.Gaz. No. 3741/4 A Sorrel Mare .. subject to 
greasy Heels. 28x3 Sporting Mag. XLII. 55 Stiff and 
greasy horses. 2844 Stephens Bk. Farm II. 226 It Ua 
disgrace for any steward.. to allow his horses to become 
greasy. ^ ^ 

6 . Having the appearance or ‘feel * of containing 
or being covered with grease. 

1703 Moxom Meek. Exerc. 241 Greasy clammy Stone, 
2794 Kirwan Elem. Min, I. 41 ks. to the Feel, we may dis- 
tinguish those that are rough, smooth, or greasy. 1843 
Portlock Geol. 92 The chalk is. .very splintery and 
2856 Henslow Bot. Diet., Greasy, where the surface feels 
as though it were rubbed with grease, 28., Cildtrs 
Manual 88 (Cent.) Should the presence of mercutVor a bad 
deposit prevent the [burnishing] tool from jiroduclnga bright 
surface [in electroplating), the object is said to be greasy. 

b. Of a road, etc. : Slippery or slimy with 
mud or moisture. 

xBox [implied in Greasiness]. 1806-7 J» Beresfoxo 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 11. viii, When the ground is 
what the vulgar call greasy. 2836 Dickens Sk. Boz, 
ii, Just enough damp gently stealing down to make the 
pavement greasy. 28^ G. Morgans in Eng. Aleck. 10 Dec. 
293/1 The rails about stations generally being 
termed ‘greasy’. 1894 Astlev 50 Years Life II. Jbc 
ground was very greasy and slippery. 

C. dial. (See quot. 1787 .) 

2735 Somerville Chase 1. 161 Whose nice Scent Ocr 
greasy Fallows, and frequented Road, Can pick the dubious 
Way. 27B7 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) IL Ortosy, 

foul, grassy: spoken of fallows or other plowed grounds. ^ 

a. Of the weather or the sky : ‘ Thick ' didy • 
a i8*5 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., The sky is greasy. 1875 
Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. iv.(ed.2) 86 The harder, more 
‘greasy', rolled, tufted, or ragged [clouds look]— the stronger 
the coming wind will prove. 

7. Filthy, obscene, low ; esp. of language. . 

1588 [implied in Greasily]. 2598MARSTON3‘rr». 

I. iii. 79 Chaste cells, when greasie Aretine For his p” 
Fico, IS sumam’d diuine. 2624 B. Jonsou Bart. 
i, I.et’s away, her language grows greasier than her pigs- 
1687 Settle Rejl. Dryden 5 His greasy Jest. '' N 

to win Her iii. i, Kettle of fish ! O he ; how could you 
possibly pick up so coarse and greasy an idea ? 

8 . Of manners, expression of countenance, voice, 
etc.: Disagreeably ‘unctuons’, ‘oily’. 

2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xlvi. With a .. greasy 
— he fawns on everybody. 2872 Legrand ’ 

man 367 A greasy voice struck his ear. 

0. Combinations and special collowlionS/ as 
greasy- headed, ^keeled, -smelling adjs. ; t greasy 
chin slang {see quot.) ; greasy fritillary, a 
of butterfly (see quot. ); greasy pole, a pole riibwo 
with grease to make it harder to climb or walk upon 
(commonly used as an object of diversion at lait? 
or village sports) ; greasy steam (see quot.). 

2785 Grose Diet. Fulg, Tongue, *Greasy ® j . 
given to parish officers in part of commutation "J’’' 
called also eating a child. 2844 Westwood hnt. 
flies 37 Melitcea Artemis, Die “greasy frilulaO; 
Charlotte Smith Z'ng. Philos. I. 103 Cropp^. 
headed joskins’s. 2722 Lond.Gaz. No. 45)02/4 .... 

•greasic-heal’d. 2813 .^porting Afag. aLIL 54 
heeled, and brokcn.winded horses, 2852*^1 MayiiR'a ' 

LabourlW. 199 We had a d.ay’s sport, consisting of pt • 

pole climbing, jumping in sacks [etc.]. 28^ x * . 

AlayorCasterbr. xvi, 'J'hey erected greasy-poles Jor c 
ing. 2B90 Strand Mag. May XVII. 529 The walking 
greasy pole for a pig is a very’ old form ofpa^nme. 
nearly always the last item in a regatta progra m me- . / 

Topsell Fourf. Beasts (7658) 7S5 A filthy and ^ . 
smelling old man. 2888 Lecktveod's Diet, Aleck’ f l 
*Greasy Steam, steam which becomes its own lubricant / 
a mechanical admixture of grease therewith. 
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Great (gfe't)i O., adv., and sb. Forms : i grdat, 
(grdset, grdot), J grat-e, 3 greet, Kent, griat, 
3-6 gret(0, 4 Kerit. grat, 4-6 grett(e, greet(e, 
grait, 5-6 greate, greatt(e, (5 greth, 6 graete, 

7 grat), 6 .SV. greit, gryt(t, 6-9 Sc. grit, 

9 Sc. grite, gryte, 3- great. 0 . 4 gert(t, 6 
gertte, 9 dial, girt, gurt. (See also Geeater, 
Greatest.) [Com. WGer. : OE. = OFris. 
grdt, OS. grSt (MDu., Du. groot), OHG., MHG. 
grbi. (G. .frojs) OTeut. pre - Tent. 

*ghroudo-. (Wanting in Gotliic and Scandinavian.) 

On the assumption that the primary sense is ‘coarse' 
(sense i below), some scholars regard the word as cognate 
with ON. graut-r porridge, OE. grxH fine meal, grot par- 
ticle, grytta coarse meal, griot sand, gravel, ON. griSt 
stones. But the connexion is not free from difficulty, as 
the cognates of these words outside Teut. point to a root 
meaning 'to pound’, a sense from which that of the adj. 
is^ not easily derived. It has been suggested (Stokes in 
Pick Idg. n. Jio) that a cognate of the Teut. adj. > 

may exist in the OIrish gntad (? pre-Celtic *g/troudes-) 
cheek (? lit. ' thick or fleshy part ' of the face ; cf. sense 
2 below, and the contrasted notion in OE. punwang lit. 

‘ thin cheek the temples). The prevailing senses in OE. 
are ‘coarse, thick, stout, big'; but the word also appears 
as an intensive synonym of vticel Mickle, which in the 
later language it superseded. In OHG.^r^^ had the senses 
of ‘big, awkwardly large', and of ‘pregnant*, but was also 
used as a synonym of inihhil (though not with reference to 
length) ; in OS. gr 6 t is recorded only in the sense of ‘ great’, 
in which it is less frequent (and possibly more emphatic) 
than viikil. The development by which great has super- 
seded mickle (not only in Eng. but also in Du., Ger., and 
Fris.) may be illustrated by reference to the mod. colloquial 
substitution of hig for greats and to the supersession of L. 
magnus in Rom. b^ grandis big, full-grown (see Grand m.). 

In this word, as in breaks the influence of the preceding 
r has caused ME. e to be represented by (e*) instead of the 
usual (?); cf. with ^ instead of 5 “. The pronunciation 
(grJt) was, however, very common, and approved by the 
majority of orthoepists, throughout the i8ih c.; it seems to 
have been merely an artificial fashion. Many modem 
dialects have (gret), and others have metathetic forms such 
as (gort) ; a common Sc. form, esp. in senses i and 2, is 
gryte (greft).] 

A. adj. 

1 * Thick, coarse, massive, hig. 

1 . Composed of large particles j coarse of grain 
or texture. Of diet : Coarse, not delicate. In 
Old Cookery-, applied sometimes to boiled meat 
in contradistinction to roast, Obs. exc. Sc, (in form 
grit or gryid). 

909 Grant in Birch Cartui, Sax. (1887) II. 290 Tu hund 
ereates hlafes & ^ridde smales. e xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 138 
Cnuca mid greatum sealte [L. cum sale marino]. c 1200 
Trin. Coll, Horn. 163 His alter clo 3 is great and sole, ac 
hire chemise smal and hwit. a 2225 Ancr. R, 10 Mid hore 
greate maten & hore herde heren. Ibid, 418 Nexst fleshe 
schal mon werien no linene cloS bute ^if hit beo of herde 
and of greate heorden. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. vr. 
xi. (1495) 195 A seruaunt woman, .is fedde with grete mete 
and symple (L. grossioribus cibis rcjictiur]. Ibid. vir. Iv. 
268 Stone and grauell. .comyth namely of drynke of slymy 
water and of grete dyete. ci^zs Voc. in Wr.-WGlcker 66r 
Caro salsa, salt flesche. Ibid. 662 Carogrossa, grete flesche, 
Caro assaia [printed assota], rost flesche. C1440 Anc. 
Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 435 Take onyons and mynce 
horn grete. c 1460 Fortescub Abs. 4- Lim. Mon, ii. (1885) 
XT4 A pouere cote. .made of grete caunuas, and callid a 
frokke. a 1483 Liber Niger in Hoiisch. Ord. (1790) 24, 
vi messes of greete mete and rost. 1614 Compt bk. D. 
Wedderbnme i,S.H. S.) 250 Aucht hundreth bolls great 
salL Mod. Sc. That meal (or salt) is ower gryte; I like 
it sma*. 

t b. Said of the air : Thick, dense. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xiv. xlvi. (1495) Fj/2 Ther- 
fore valeyes ben demyd by assaye hole & trowbly with grete 
ayre & thycke & many vapours. 

2 . Thick; stout, massive, bulky, big. (Opposed 
to small in its original sense of ‘slender’.) Obs. 
e.xc. Sc, (in ioxm grit or gryte). 

a. of things. 

c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxviii, § 2 Great beam on wuda. 
cxooo iELFBic Horn. I. 52 Grealum bajolstanum. cioso 
Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 415/7 Grossas et graciles, great and 
sm*l. XX.. O. E. Citron. (1892) 5 (Laud_MS.)I)a3enamon 
J)a Walas & adrifon sumre ea ford ealne mid scearpum pilum 
greatum innan bam wetere. c 1320^ Sir Bcues (A.) 1884 be 
staf, bat he to fijte her, Was twenti fote in lengbe be tale, 
par to gret & nobing smale. c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 
37 And Phebus dyed hath hir tresses grete Lyk to the 
stremes of his burned hele. ci4^ Bk. Curiasyt 339 in Babees 
Bk., A stafe, A fyngur gret two wharters long. [1547 Boorde 
Introd. Knovjl. xxxvi. (1870) 212 They haue gret lyppes, and 
nottyd heare.] ?rtx8oo Earl 0/ Aboyne in Child Ballads 
(189a) IV. 312 Wi her fingers sae white, and the gold rings 
sae grite. Mod. Sc. He had a stick as gryte as your airm. 
+ b. Of persons and animals : Stout, corpulent. 
c io$o Suppi. yEl/ric’s Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 172/14 Corpu- 
'Siccul. Grossits, gneat. 10.. 0 . E.Chron. an. 1017 
(MS. D) iEpelward ^jelmeres .sunu [baes] greatan. c 1250 
Gen. iff Ex. 2098 Deden ut-comen vu. neet, Euerilc wel swioe 
fet and gret. £1300 Leg. St. Gregory 1024 Fisches pat 
were hope gret and long, c 1369 Chaucer Deihe Blauttche 
954 Euerylyth Fattysh, flesshy, not grete therwith. 

3 . Pregnant; far advanced in pregnancy: app. 
orig, referred to the stoutness of the body. Chiefly 
with 7 viik (ckildf etc.) ; + occas. with of, + Also 
said of the body. (Cfi Big a. 4.) arc/t. and dial. 

cxzoo pRMiN 2479 5ho wass waxenn summ del gr®t 
wass wibb childe. 13.. Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. 
(E.E.T.S.) 639/52 Virgyn Marie . . gret with childe. c 1460 


To 7 vneley Mysi. x. 158 Hyr body is grete, and she with 
childe ! 1483 CaXTON Gold, Leg. 217/2 To whom her hus- 
bond answerd. .dame. .thou art grete and the perylles of 
the see ben wylhout nombre thou myghtest lyghtely 
perysshe. 1549 Contpl. Scotl. vi. 60 Ane nobil princesse calht 
martia grit vitht child. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
24 Dolphins, .go great to months. 1647 A. Koss Myst. 
Poet, \iu. (1675) 15^ Being great of Paris, she dreamed 
that she had a burning fire-brand in her belly. 1657 R. 
Ligon Barhadoes (1673) 55 She chanc'd to be with Child, . . 
and being very great, and that her time was come to be 
delivered. 17.. in Herds Coll. Sc. Songs (1776) II. 58 
O silly lassie, what wilt thou dot If tnou grow great, 
they’lf heez thee high. i779-8t Johnson L, P., Savage 
Wks. II. 245 The child, with which she was then great. 
1^2 Tennyson Walking to Mail 80 She [a sow] . . Lay great 
with pig, wallowing in sun and mud. 

+ D. fig, Obs. 

1^2 Marston Antonio's Rev. it. iii, My heart is great of 
thoughts. Ibid. IV. iii, Art not great of thanks To gratious 
heauen? x6o6 Chapman Plays 1873 1 . 308 The 

Asse is great with child of some ill newes. x6o8 Shaks. 
Per. V. i. 107, 1 am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping. 
1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) Ep. Ded. A iij b, The smattering 
Soul of Lapsed man.. often taking shewes andshaddows for 
substances, gets the minde great of Bistemperature. 

f 4. Full or ‘ big* with courage, emotion, anger, 
sorrow, or pride ; angry, grieved ; proud, arrogant. 
Often qualifying heart (cf. Great-hearted). Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 569 Heo comen to gadere mid greatere heorle. 
Ibid. 25292 We habbeoS writen ibroht be word swiSe grate 
Ic X275 grete]. a 1225 Ancr. R. 342 Of alle kudde & ku 3 e 
siinnen, ase of prude, of great heorte, o 3 er of heih heorte. 
X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2855 Is herte was so gret uor is fader 
depe pere. Ibid. 6314 Edmond ..is grete herte wip drou & 
cnsentede to is rede. <11300 Cursor M. 5949 His hert wex 
gret and gan to greue. cxAoo Desir. Troy 12234 Than 
Telamon . . spake Grete wordes . . all in grym yre. a X450 
Knt. de la Tottr{i^ 6 Z) 126 The wise Sana, that made no 
gret ansueres vnto her chambrere. cx^So Touneley Myst. 
xxvii. 55 He [Jesus] spake neuer, by nyght ne day, No 
wordes greatte. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvi. ix, They 
wente betynge hym..but he said neuer a word as he whiche 
was grete of herte. 2484 Caxton Fables of ^sop n. v, 
blen ought not to double al folk which ben of grete words 
and menaces. 1593 Shaks. II, 11. i. 228 My harte is 
great : but it must break with silence. 2597 — 2 Hen. IV, 
IV- ill, laT The Heart ; who great, and pufft up with 
his Retinue, doth any Deed of Courage. 1608 Dod ^ 
Cleaver Expos. Prozf, xi. 4- xii. 6 So standeth the case 
with all proud persons, theire great heart doth threaten some 
greate mischiefe to bee nigh vnto them, a 1784 in Scott 
Minstr. Scot. Bord. (1802) 1 . 143 Dickie’s heart it grew sae 
grit, That the ne’er a bit o’t he dougbt to eat. 1832 
hloTHERWELL feamc Morison 79 Oh ! say gin e'er your 
heart grows grit Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne? 

5. Of the sea, a river: Having the water swollen 
or high ; in high flood, dial. 

a 1670 Spalding Troub. (Bannatyne Club) I. 174 Seeing 
they wanted the boats, and that they could not r>*de the 
waiter, it being great. 1687 A. Lovell Thevenofs Trav. 11. 
3 We had a very great Sea from the West. x6m Symson 
Descr. Galloway (1823) 30 A rivulet called Pinkill Bourn, 
which is sometimes so great, that [etc.], x’j^typyz tr. yuan A 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 252 There is no possibility of land- 
ing on-account of the great sea. 

II, Having a high position in a scale of 
measurement or quantitative estimation. (Opposed 
to small, little.) 

With words like as, so, how, the adj., like some other adjs. 
and advs. of cognate meaning (cf. Far adv. 6), admits of 
being used in a weakened sense, expressing size or quantity 
in the abstract. Thus *as great as’ may mean merely 
‘equal in size or amount to’, without any implication that 
the things compared are ‘great*. See also Greater. 

6, Of material objects, witb reference to size. 

In unemotional use the word in this application Is now 
superseded by or (colloquially)^/^. Touse^rajfwith 
reference to size now implies cither some kind of feeling on 
the speaker’s part, or a mixture of seme other sense of the 
adj. Thus ‘ I found a large table in my room ’ would simply 
state a fact, but if great were used the sentence would indi- 
cate annoj'ance, amusement, or surprise. Often preceding 
a partly synonymous adj., as in great big, great thick, etc. 
The adj. has never had, like the F. grand and the G. grosz, 
the sense of ‘ tall ’ ; if used with reference to stature it ex- 
presses some feeling such as surprise, contempt, or admiration, 
as in ‘ that great boy * a great tall roan 
a 1300 Cursor M. 393 pc sterns, gret and smale. 13. . K. 
Alis. 5245 He maden fyres vertuous F3rve hundreth, vche 
gret als an hous. 1340 Ayenb. 238 J?e vissere hej* more 
blisse uor to nime be gratne viss J>ane ane littlene. c 1380 
Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 415 pis burgeys of ko cyte schewed 
horn a grett hous strewid. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E, E. T. S.) 
80 Crete fyssches are takyn in pe nett, & sla}^!; smale 
fyssches scapyn throuj pe nett. 1542 Inv, R. Wardrobe 
(18x5) 71 Item, twa gryt barrallis ourgilt. 2542 Udall 
Erasm. APoph. 130 When he savre greate wyde gates., 
where as the toune >vas but a litle preaty pyle. 2562 
Turner Herbal n. 120 It fraspberiyj hath . . no great howky 
prlckes at all. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nichotay's Voy. 11. 
lii. 33 Within a great rock eighteen or twentie baths small 
and great. 2396 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vr. 309 
Frome a grete held he is namet Canmoir. x6xo Shaks. 
Temp. IV. i. 153 The Clowd-capt Towres, the Gorgeous 
Pallaces, The solerone Temples, the great Globe it selfe . . 
sail dissolue. 17x5 M. Davies Athen. Brit, I. 249, I saw 
once in a Bam a Weasel and a great hugj' Rat engage. 
1748 Richardson Claritsa {1812) II, i. 8 A great over 
grown, lank-haired, chubby boy. 2766 Eliz. Griffith 
Lett. Henry ^ Prances IV. 272 Little M^ter Jacky Thomp- 
son is returned from the West-Indies, a great big Man. 
1809 Malkin Gtl Bias 1. v, r 9 A great bloated horse-god- 
mother. 2828 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xxiii. a The great foun- 
tain in the public square. 1819 — Cyclops 222 A great faggot 
of wood. Ibid. A great oak stump. 1849 RIacaulay 
Hist. Eng. vL II. 98 The charge of hts great diocese was 
committed to his judges. Sprat and Crewe. 1884 Jefferies 


GREAT. 

RedDeer-yi Heath-poults, the female of black-game, fly like 
a great partridge. 

b. Of letters = Capital. Also in the names of 
some large sizes of type-bodies, as Great Canon, 
Great Primer. Great A : capital A. 

1565 CooPEB Thesaurzts, Grandis litera, a great capitall 
letter. 2594 Seliinus H i b, I began to stveare all the crisse 
Crosse row ouer, beginning at great A, litle a, til I cam to 
w, X, y. 1594 Blundevil Exsre. ill. I. xx. (1636) 324 Six 
Columnes, every front or head whereof is noted with three 
great letters, D. M. S., signifying degrees, minutes, and 
seconds. i6ox Shaks. iS'l n. v. 97 Thus makes she 

hergreatP’s. 2602 J. Cooke ( 7 </. Wtfejr. Badni.i.iiexD 
E ij b, I was flue yeare learning cris-crosse from Great A, and 
flue yeere longer comming to F. 2634 Peacham Gentl. 
Exere. 16 Pensills of Broome, with which they shadow great 
letters with common Inke in Coppy bookes, 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. II. 13 Great Primmer.. (jreat Cannon. Ibid. 
20, English and upwards are accounted great Bodies. 28. . 
in Halliwell Nursery Rhymes (1842) 131 Great A, little a. 
Bouncing B, The cat’s in the cupboard, And she can’t see. 
x86o Reade Cloister «$• H, 1 x 1 , Few minds are big enough 
to be just to great A without being unjust to capital B. 

c. In the names of certain animal and vegetable 
species or varieties, distinguished by their larger 
size from others belonging to the same genus or 
popularly called by the same name. (Cf. Greater.) 

a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 12 Bardana, an 
clole,gert burr. Ibid. 16 Consolida media, grete dayeseghe. 
a 2450 Fysshynge w. angle 15 The Dare & greyt Roche . . 
he greyt cheven..he gret Trowt. 1S30PALSCR. 227/2 Great 
hasyll nutte, aueleine. Great hounde, alant. 1548TURNER 
Nameso/Herbes 42 Hieracium is of two kyndes. The one 
is called in latin Hieracium magnum. It may be called in 
engUshe greate Haukweede. Ibid. 70 Particalis salix is 
the greate Wylowe tree. x^8 Rav Willugkhy's Ornith. 
99 The great Horn-Owl or Eagle-Owl, 1756 Sir J. Hill 
Brit. Herbal ir. 420 Great Hercules Allheal. 1802 Bincley 
Anim. Biog. (1823) II. 273 The blacker great ostrich. 1832 
Veg. Subst. Food 188 The Great Cat’s-Tail is a perennial 
reed.. a native of Britain. 1862 Miss Vrktt Flower. PI. 
VI. 396 Great Horse-tail, Great Water Horsetail, or C 5 reat 
Mud Horsetail. 2882 Garden 4 Feb. 71/1 The Great St, 
John’s Wort. 2896 Newton Diet. Birds 967 The Great 
xitmouse, Pams snajor, 

d. Forming part of the specific designations of 
other objects, e. g. in the names of constellations, 
as Great (formerly f Greater) Bear, Great Dog\ of 
anatomical structures, as great artery, fgy'eat bone 
(the sacrum), great pelvis, etc. (See the sbs.) 

i Great arm, great hand', used by the early anatomists 
for the arm and hand together. Similarly great foot '. see 
Foot sb, x c. 

2594 Blundevil Exerc. vi, vi. {1636) 6x6 The Meridian 
Altitude of the great dog called Canis vtaior. 2625 Crookb 
Body of Man 215 ITie marrow of the great or holy bone, 
2676 Moxon Tutor Asiron. (ed. 3) 220 Canis Major, the 
Great Dog, it consisteth of z8 Stars, a 27x5 Burnet Own 
Time (1724) I, m.^304 He received a deep wound by a knife 
struck into his thigh, that pierced the great arle^. 27x8 J. 
Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. viii. § 1 The vessel 
which is called the .Corta, Arteria magna, or (jreat Artery. 
1842 E. Wilson Ana/, Vade M. (ed. 2) 352 The Great 
Cardiac Vein commences at the apex of the heart. 1857 
Bullock Caseaux' Midwif. 27 The great pelvis has a very 
irregular figure, and forms a species of pavilion to the en- 
trance of the pelvis. 1868 [see Bear ri.* 3]. i^ZbSyd.Soc. 
Lex. S.V., Great dorsal muscle, the Laiissimus dorsi. . Great 
serrate muscle, the Serratus magnus. 

e. Prefixed to the names of many English villages 
or towns, to distinguish them from places having 
identical names with the prefix Little, as in Great 
Malvern, Great Snoring (Norfolk) ; similarly to 
names of rivers, as the Great Ouse; to names of 
streets, as Great Portland Street. 

f. In quasi-superlative sense, of a specified part 
of a building ; of a particular building, monument, 
square, etc. in a town : Main, principal. (Cf, 
Grand 7 b.) 

2598 Stow Surv. Lend. 385 William Rufus builded the 
great Hall there [Westminster] about the yeare of Christ, 
1097. 2624 WoTTON Archit. ii. 103 If the great Doore be 
Arched with some braue Head, cut in fine Stone or Marble 
for the Key of the Arch. 2822 Shelley Chas. I, 114 You 
torch-bearers advance to the great gate. 1500 Ch. Tunes 
2 Feb. 1 19/3 Canon Gore will lecture on the Apostles’ 
Creed.. in the Great Hall of the Church House. 

f 7 . Grown up ; full-grown. Chiefly in Hunting 
language, of animals above a particular age (see 
quots.). Obs. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 27 A quarter of moton, or ij 
hennes, or a grete ghoos- 2486 Bk. Si. A (bans E ij, A grete 
hynde a grete bucke and a fayre doo My sonnys where ye 
walke call ye hem so. a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon v. 9 We 
be grete ynow to be made knyghtes. a 1347 in Gentl. Mag. 
(1813) May 427 Grene Gesse from Ester till mydsomer y« 
pece, y'jyl. Gesse grett from mydsomer tell snroftyde 
pece, \i\]d. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crciv, Great Buck, 
the Sixth Year. Great Hare, the Third Year and after- 
wards. 2774 (sec Buck x b]. 

8. Of collective unities, numbers, quantities, di- 
mensions, etc. For great deal, many, see those 
words. 

C9S0 Epist. Alex, in Anglia IV. 143 Da (the columns] 
wmron unmetlice greate hefahjnissc^ upp. (But the orig. 
has ingenii grossitudvie atque altiiudine', cf. sense 2.1- 
C220S Lav. 306 Ane heorde of hcotten swioe greate. 1297 
R. Glouc. (RoUs\ 616 J>e quene . . gret ost made h: strong. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 1178 Comyn to be kyng in companies 
grete, Mony stithe man. x4xx Rolls yf I aril. III. 6w/i 
Greet noumbre of men armed, c t^o Sir A ?nadas (Weber) 
123 A marchande (was he] -• and had greji renter be 
yere. C1460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Litn. Mon. ix. (x 83 s) 
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x$o How necessarle U is )>at the kynge haue grele pos- 
sewons, 1658 Jer. Taylor Let. in isM Nisi. 

MSS. Comm. App. v. 5 Her duty to you .. does . . make 
a very great part of her religion to God. x66* John 
Smith En^laneCs Imi*rov, Reviv'd (1670) 269 Great part of 
ibeir Fish is sold in other Countries for ready Money, 1725 
De Foe Ncvj Voy. (1840) 349 These lower lands lay great 
part of the year under water. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1842) 1. 429 Military tenures. .bound great part of the king* 
dom to a stipulated service. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. h 
I. 106 To raise a great army had always been the King’s 
first object. 

fb. A great number or quantity of; many, 
much. Also absol. Obs. 

1430-40 Lyog. Bochas vnt. i. (1554) 177 b, Full great bloud 
shad in that mortall fyght. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd. 
(Roxb.) 4, I ^vas taryed wyth greth reyn. 0x470 Hard/no 
Chron. XXX. lii, Create people d3*ed. 1561 Hollvbush 
Horn. Apoth. 5a, I.et him take thereof in hys mouth so 
great as a small beane. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 11. 134 Great 
bust they raised. 

c. The great body yf/tajorily^ part, QiQ. I the larger 
portion or section (of). 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 159 To no^ such plan 
could the great body of CavTiliers listen with patience, 1893 
F. Hall 7 wo Trifles 2 Nor is this the sole uncouth trait 
that sullies the written style of the great body of our fellow- 
countrymen. 

d. Great gross^ twelve gross, 1728 . Great hnn^ 
a Mong hundred’, lao. ^ Great million} a 

billion. (See the sbs.) 

*S33'’4 Csee Hundred 3], 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, r. ror, 
1,124,002,590,827,719,680,000, that is, one thousand one hun- 
dred twentie foure millions of great millions, two thousand 
five hundred and ninetie great millions, eight hundred 
twenty seven thousand seven hundred and nineteene millions, 
sixe hundred and fourescore thousand. 2640 in Entick 
London (1776) II. 266 Catling, the great gross, qt, 12 small 
gross of knots. xSxs J. Smyth Pract. 0/ Customs (1821) 125, 
120 Ells, or one great hundred. 1866 Rogers Agric, 4* 
Prices I. X. x^x The hundred yards of canvas are the great 
hundred of 120. 

‘fe. A shilling great \ a money of account equal 
to twelve Flemish groats. A pound great ( < pound 

of groats*): ao * shillings great*. Obs. 

c 1483 Caxton Dial. Fr, ff Eng. (1900) 51/25 A pounde 
grete, Moneye of flaundres. 1518 Extracts Aherd. Reg. 
(i8a 4') I. 94 Tua s. grett Flandris money. 1529 Ibid. 119 
Gilbert Menzeis, provest, tua lib. grit, 1546 Ibul. 234 Ane 
Flemis ell of welwet cost xi s. grit. 

0 . A great •while, \season,\ Hint •. a long while. 
Great age, ^ years : advanced age. 

01330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) 22 So fer bare a woulfe he 
hede, & kept it a grete while, c 1400 Vwaine 4* Oav/. 1667 
TharehelucdagretesesowneWithrolesandrawvenysowne. 
1603 KnoiLSS JIjsL Turks (1621) 489 That he should in so 

t reat yeares be set upon by two of his own sonnes. x6so 
HAKs. y'm/. jiLin.105 Like poysongiuen to worke a great 
time after. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 108 His great yeares 
were more propense to ease then tumult. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 1. v. | 2 The great age of some men in ancient 
times, who are supposed to have lived 1000 years. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland 3 Saxo making mention of such a Country 
a great while before. 1709 Steele Tatter No. ta8 1* 7, 1 . . 
have for a great while entertained the Addresses of a Man 
who I thought lov’d me more than Life. 

10. Of qualities, emotions, conditions, actions, or 
occurrences ; with reference to degree or extent, 
a 1x73 Coti. Horn. 231 J>at the) heom wolde searceon anas 
grate laSienge and Hder geclepjen all his underpeod, c 1203 
Lay. 22B4 Moni greatne dunt hoiede ich on folde. Ibid. 
26396 pae andswarede he kalsere mid grsetlere wrae'&Se, 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7730 He was. .of grete strengj>e. 
a tyio Cursor M, 14219 His kin .. for hair frend gret raurn- 
ing made. 1340 Ayenb. 222 He mai habbe grat merite ase 
to_ke laule. ? <11366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 251 Som greet 
mischaunce, or greet disese. 0x386 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 
301 Gret ypocrisie. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 135 Grete worde of 
nym aroos. ax43o Le Morte Arth. 1102 She deide for 
grc[tl louyng. 1450 W. Lomner in Pasion Lett, No. 93 1. 126 
Wreiyn in gret hast at London. 1506-7 Old City Acc, J 5 k, 
in Arcksol. yrnl. XLIII, To the gertte coost & damage of 
all the suiers befor named & to thcr grett hyndranse. 
15*1 Fisher Serm. agst. Luther Wks. (1876) 313 To the 
gracte trouble and vexacyon of his chyreh. 1548 Udall, 
^Xc.Erasm. Par. John xviii. 40 The lewes..with a great 
lowde voyce cryed (etc.). 1561 Cert. Tractates 1 . 

Wks. 7888 I. 6 isa gret vproir, tumult, and terrible clamour. 
1573^® H 333Thegreatheatesareabatcd. 1624 

N. He L\une tr. Dn Moulin s Logick 176 A man of great 
c.npacitie. 1670 Wood 12 Nov., He had, in his great 
reading, collected some old words for his use. 1714 Hearne 
in Zr/ZZtV. ^f’e«(Camdcn)3S5,I will take great care of them, 
1736 Fielding Pasguin v. Wks. 17B4 111. 301 Places, re- 
quiring learning, and great parts. 1843 M. Pattisos Ess. 
(1889) LaaTTie Bishop.. whose great popularity at Tours. . 
made him a person of rnuph TOnsidcraiion. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. 11. 101 The agitation \vas great in the capital. 
1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. ii. 42 Great ignorance is the fruit of 
great poverty. 

*1* b. Of the pulse : High. Obs. 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-lVatch 27 The Pulse is called 
gr eat, h igh, or a full Pulse. 

Ill, In figurative extensions of branch II ; im- 
portant, elevated, distinguished. 

11. Of things, actions, events: Of more than 
ordinary, importance, weight, or distinction; im- 
portant, weighty; distinguished, prominent; famous, 
renowned. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9287 pe gret oh he suor. 1448 
Extracts Aherd, Reg.{\%\() I. 16 The qutlk to do leldy 
and treuly the forsaid personishes sworn the gret ath. 1563 
Coorr.R Thesaurus s.v. ^f<7^«x, Magnum facere^ to doc 
some gre.-it mallicr. 1633 Digces Compl. Ambass. tgo 
Great matters.. could not but be full of great difGcuIties, 


1675 tr. Maehiavelli's Prince xvii. (Rtldg, 1883) 107 In- 
stances of Hannibal’s great conduct. 1760 C. Johnston 
Chrysal II. i. it. 10, I dream*d..that I saw you at court, on 
some great occasion. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 42 These little 
things are great to little man. 1821 Byron Stanzas (first 
line), O talk not to me of a name great in storj’. 1825 
Lamb Vision of. Homs in Eliana (1871) 31 This shows that 
use is a great thing. 1840 J. H. Newman Ze/A (1891) 
II, 315, 1 do not think anything great of the Continental 
churches, as you seem to think, or of the Roman Catho- 
lics at home. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iy, I. 469 
The executive government could undertake nothing great 
without the support of the Commons, Ibid. vi. II. 100 
The great foundations of Eton, Westminster, and Win- 
chester. Ibid. vii. II. 227 He had studied no great model 
of composition, with the exception, .of our noble translation 
of the Bible. 1863 Tennyson Captain 19 He ., Hoped to 
make the name Of his vessel great in story. ^1872 Punch 
21 Sept. 118/2 If you can’t command an entire language, i t’s 
a great thing to have a small effective force at 3'our dis- 
posal for manceuvres. . 18S7 Lowell Old Ettg. 'Dram. 
^892) 76 There is the same confusion at times of what is 
big with what is great. 

b. Of times, days, etc.: Having important results; 
critical. (See ti\%o great day in 20 .) 

a 1400 PrymertgA greet dai, & a ful bitter. 1703 Rowe 
Fair Penit. 1. i. 148 That minute sure was lucky. . Oh 
'twas great. 1849 Macaolav Hist. Eng. vi. ll. 35 The 
great day of the Exclusion Bill. 1879 Farrar St, Paul 
(1883) 202 It is one of the great moments in the ascensive 
work begun by Stephen. , 

c. (With the.) Important among all others of the 
kind; pre-eminent in importance; chief, main, 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 456 (505) pere was some 
Epistel hem by*twene. That wolde .. we! contene Neigh 
half pis bok . . How sbolde I panne a lyne of it endyte ? But 
to pe grete effect. 1662 Stiluncfl, Orig. Sacr. 11. v. § 7 
This, .was the great rule the Jews went by, 1676 tr. Guil’ 
laiiere's Voy. Athens 175 Their Doctrine.. is at this day 
the great Theme of our Schools. 1834 Medwim Angler in 
J Vales II. 3 We have been able to scan a few of the secon- 
dary causes .. of nature, and think we are thus prepared to 
form some feeble notion of the First Great Cause. 1840 
DtCKENs Bam. Rudge xxxix, The ^eat attraction was a 
pamphlet called The Thunderer. 

d. As applied to nations, cities, etc., this sense 
blends with the literal senses relating to spatial or 
numerical magnitude (see 6 , 8 ). In poetical use 
the adj. sometimes precedes the name of a city, etc. 

13. , K. Alts, 1476 His lettres come In to the cite of gret 
Rome. (Cf. 1483 Caxton Dial. The pope of rome, 
which duclleth at auynyon, that by right shold be at gret 
rome (Fr. e 1340 a grand rotnme),'\ 1398 [see City 2]. 1606 
Skaks. Tr. 4r Cr. v. ix. ro Great Troy Is ours. i6x* Bacon 
E ss.. Greatn. of Kingdoms {kthh 4t& He could not fiddle; 
but he could make a small Townc to become a great Citie. 
2722 Seivel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. 7 The Quakers,, are 
become a great people. 1735-0 Bolingbroke On Parties 
II They, who are eager .. to sacrifice her Commerce, by 
jntanghng Her .. with the other great Powers of Europe. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i. La Motie avoided tbe 
great towns. 

12. Of persons : Eminent by reason of birth, rank, 
wealth, power, or position ; of high social or official 
position; of eminent rank or place. (In poetry 
often prefixed to a proper name.) The great world 
[=F, le gi'and monde\x aristocratic society, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) xoiii An grete erics dojler. <71300 
Cursor M, 12063 P® lauerdinges. 1340 Ayenb. 256 
Senekes zayp pet per nc lackep to greate Ihordcs bote zo> 
ziggercs. CX460 Fobtcscue Abs. Lim. Mon. vi, (1885) 
X23 The payment off the wages and ffees off the kynges 
grete officers. 1585 T. Washington tr. iVxV//<?/<7y’2 Voy. 11. 
xxii. 59 b, Which is not to be reputed as spoken of the 
women of bare estate or condition, but likewise of the great 
and notable dames. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 266 Let 
him liue about great persons and his best discourses will be 
lye-blowne with tales of honour. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav, 8r Dishes .. much esteemed, and sought for 
by the Great Ones. 1709 Steele Tatler No, 2^3,! 
avoid speaking of Things which may offend Great Persons. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiv. (1784) sen During her 
residence in the great world. x8x6 Scott Antig. xxix, The 
secrets of grit folk . . are just like the wild beasts that are 
shut up in cages. 1849 hlACAULAY Hist. Eng. x. II. 562 
Tlie great man, at whose frown, a few days before, the 
whole kingdom had trembled. i8sx E. FitzGerald Lett. 
(1894) I. 272 Thackeray says he is getting tired of being 
witty, and of the great world. 1891 E. Peacock N, Bren- 
don 1. x8x Mr. Dickson was a great man in Sparston. 

b. Applied (more or less conventionally) to 
the Deity, or deities ; also, to saints. 

Great Mother, tr, L. mater magua^ i,e. Cybele. 

1340-70 Alex. «J- Dind. 193 J>at grele god amon. 7<z 1400 
ipomadon (KfJJbmg) 395 Greite god kepe the in hele. 1591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. F/, 1, j. 154 To keepe our great Saint 
Georges Feast wiihall, 1394 — Rich. IIL v. v. 8 Great 
God of Heauen, say Amen to all. x6o6 — Tr. 4- Cr, iv. v. 
398 By great Mars, the Captaine of >'sall. 1629 ^Iilton 
Hymn Nativ. 320 While the Creator great His constella- 
tions set. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 269 The Great Mother. 

1 Note\ Mapta mater^ here applied to Dulness. x8o2 Hymn, 
Great Goa, what do I see and hear? 1871 R. Ellis tr. 
Catullus xxxiv. 1 Great Diana protectelh us. Ibid. xxxv. 
38 Tlie Great Mother he surely sings divinely. 1B98 Doyle 
Trag. Korosko vi. 156 That we should go cheerfully w hither 
the Great Hand guides us. 

c. In exclamations, as Great Ctesarj Scolty Sun !, 
meaningless euphemisms for Great God ! 

1876 Br-SANT & Rice Gold. Butieiflyff. viii. 364 Gre.Tt 
sun J 1 think 1 see xi now. Ihid. If. xiii. 395 Great jeho. 
shaphat 1.. can’t you scewhenagentlcman is on the stump? 
1885 * F. Asstcv* Tinted Venus 60 Great Scott 1 I muM 
be bad ( 3892 Tit Bits 19 Mar. 4x6/* (Fanner) (ire.'il 
Cxsar ! 'Fherc you go again ! 


d. The Great (following a proper name): (g) 
merely as an honorific epithet {obs. or arch.) \ {h) 
appended as a title to the names of certain historical 
persons, chiefly monarchs, implying both that the 
person so designated is the most famous person of 
the name, and that he ranks among the great men 
ofhistorj\ (Cf. Grand er.i) 

The latter use, which is paralleled in all the modem 
European langs., is inherited from the similar appHcaiion 
of L. magnus, Gr. 6 piiy<^7. Butin modem limes the adj. in 
this formula has come to be apprehended in sense 15. 

1382 Wyclif Rev. xvii. 5 Bafailon the greet, modir of foray- 
caciouns,andofabhomynaciounsofenhe. 0x400 Zl«/r. Ttoy 
10474 Agamjmon the gret. 1485 Caxton Chas, Gf. 24 Th« 
noble Charlemaym, otherw'yse called Charles the grele. 
1533 Eden Treat. Nc7ve Ind. (Arb.) 5 That myghtie kyng 
. . Alexander the CTeat. 1588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. v. i. 136 It 
pleased them to tninke me w'orthie of Pompey the greaL 
1638 Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 41 Charles the great. 1833 
Penny Cycl. I. 2^4/2 Alexander III., commonly called the 
Great, son of Philip 1 1 , king of Macedon. i86z Burton Bk. 
Hunter 159 Napoleon W’as little, so was Frederic the 
Great [eta]. 

e. In the titles of certain sovereigns. The Great 

Kingx in the King of Persia. For 

the Great Chant} Afogiil, Turk, see C»Air, etc. 

2849 Grote Greece 11. Ixn. (3B62) V. 397 The Great King. 

f. Used in official titles with the sense; Chief 
over others ; = Grand a. 2 ; e. g. great duke, 
master (hence great mastership)} preceptor, prior 
(hence \ great priofs herb, tobacco), etc. (Cf. 
High.) Obs. exc. in Lord Great Chavtherlain. 


1332 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 916 The great cham- 
berlaym/iT ckambrier. 1347 Extracts Alerd. Reg.{iZ\i!\ 
I. 248 (irit admirale of Scotland. 1547 Gardiner Let. to 
Dk. Somerset in Foxe A. 4- M, (1563) 741 When I was in 
commission with my Lord great master and tbe Erie of 
Sowthampton. 1377 Framiton Joyful Nev/s n. 42 b, Others 
haue named it [tobacco] the greate Priours hearbe, for that 
hee caused it to multiplie in Fraunce, more then any other. 
X591 Shake, r Hen. VI, iv, xdi. 70 Great Marshall to Henr)’ 
the sixt. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hoh. ii. v, When this, tbe 
glorious badge Of our Redeemer, ivas conferred upon thee 
By tbe GJreat Master [of the Order of St. John of Malta). 
1667 Observ. Burning Lend, in Select. Hart. Misc, (1793) 
448 That the great duke,. had so depopulated thecountp'. 
1707 Lend. Gaz. No. 4322/2 His Grace made a Visit to the 
Great Pensionary, xmx Ibid. No. 59x8/1 Tbe Feme’s BulU 
for the Great Mastership of St. Lazarus, Chambers 

Cycl. S.V., We say, the lord great chamberlain, the great 
marshal of Poland, &c, * 175^ tr. Keysleds Trav. (1760) 

I. 274 The count of Provana, great hospitaler, X848 Sunt 
Societies, Templars 244 The Great-priors^ Great-preceptors, 
or Provincial blasters, .of the three Provinces of Jcrusaletn, 
Tripoli, and Antioch. x88x J. Russell Hatgs y. lot 
Alexander Home of that Ilk, .who then Im 9 o 1 held the 
high office of Great Chamberlain of Scotland. 

g. In the derisive titles the Great Unpaid, Uti' 
washed : see the ppl. adjs. 

13. Of things : Pertaining to or occupied by 
persons of high place or rank. 

CX340 Cursor M, 596 (Trin.) J>ou maisl askc wll'O^en 
blame, Whi god him jaf so greet a name. 16x2 Bacon Eu. 
(title), Of Great Place. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrintage (1614) 4^7 
When any of great place dyeth. nxfiyB C’tess Warwick 
Autobiog. (Percy Soc.) 13 He w’as descended 
great and honourable family. 1709 Hearne Collect. (0. B.o.) 

II. 197 He being not of great Birth, as appears from htsanns. 
x8s5 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 24 The great office ol 
Groom of the Stole. X863K1NCSLEY tVaier-Bao.gTheY^'CTe 
going to a very great house. 1875 Jowett i^/<T/a(ed.2) 

He was of a great family, and a man of influence at Athens. 

1 14. Distinguished in appearance ; of lofty or 
imposing aspect ; ‘ of elevated mien ' (J.). Obs. 

X585 T. Washington tr, Ntcholay's Viy. 11. xr. 46 Cer- 
tayne monumentes of olde walles beyng of great arpwcnce- 
1687 A. Lovell Thex>euot's Trav. 1. 56 'ITiey ^ 

..with a Handkerchief of fine stuff, wrought with flowen 
of Gold and Silk, which makes them look Great- 
Dryden HIueid\.yv% Such Dido was; with such bcconnng 
Slate, Amidst the <Jrow’d,she walks serenely great. 

15. Of persons: Extraordinary' in ability, 
or achievement 

a. With explicit reference to some special depart* 
ment or kind of activity. (Qualifying an agent-noun 
or some equivalent personal designation ; also pre* 
dicatively with in or as.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 665 pe grete clerk Inn^n . 
t6ox Shaks. T^uel. N. iv. ii, 11 A great schollcr. *wS J’ 
Oth.i.x. 19 Agreat Arlthmaiician. Freethinker i 
P5 The Great Poet, and the Great Painter, think ahke. * ^ 

-T>_ «nfT<*rcat III 


. ^ 387/2 If he was great r 

he was still greater as a judge. , 

b. In wider sense (usually qualifying 
Eminent in point of mental or moral atlainm^t 
or magnitude of achiet'ement ; of transcenden 
qualities in thought or action ; exhibiting signal 
excellence in some important work. In 
use, the designation is often felt to imply m ad 
tion more or less .attribution of loftiness ana 1 


tegrity of character. ^ , ,.,i 

1709 Hearsx Collect. (O. H. S.) If. 247 
Good Man, Dr, Henri' Aldrich. 179* JJurkk in 

III. 4x9 He is a great man, eloquent in conception 0 
l.ingu.Tge. x86i J. Pvcroft tVays 4- iVords 19 . * 1,.^ 
call all men Great who Jiavc succeeded in siampifig * 
clmractcr on the generations among which they hveu- < 

Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 320 A gre.-vt man 
grown ; UTiou know'st not fear or lies. 1673 Jowltt / 
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(ed. 2) I. 2di Themistocles, Pericles, and other great men. 
Ibid. V. 75 The truly great man is not a lover of himself 
but ofjustice. 1898 J. Cairo Univ. Serjti. 261 The great 
man is he who approaches more nearly than others to the 
ideal of man’s nature. 

e. Of the soul, ideas, etc. : Lofty, magnanimous, 
noble. 

1726 Gay Fables i. xvii. 19 Great souls with generous pity 
melt. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 1B5 p 12 Nothing can 
be great which is not right. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. ng 
Great is song Used to great ends. 1884 {^Utle) Great 
Thoughts from Master Minds. 1897 H. Drummond Ideal 
Life 107 Great living is being appreciated for its own s.ake. 

16 . In certain colloquial or trivial uses developed 
from the preceding senses. 

a. predicatively. Having considerable know- 
ledge (of a subject) or extraordinary skill (in doing 
something) ; const, c/, f in. Great on : of consider- 
able knowledge or experience in, conversant with j 
hence, much interested in or occupied with. 

1784 R. Bagc Barham Downs I. 344 The verj' air of the 
south of France is almost a specific for it [consumption], to 
say nothing of the faculty there, who are peculiarly great 
in this malady. 1844 Dickens Christm. Carol iii, At the 
game of How, When and Where, she was very great. 1859 
Thackeray Virgin, xvi, He was great at cooking many of 
his Virginian dishes. 1862 Tyndall Monntaineer. x. 82, I 
am not great at findlngtracks. 1877 SpURGEON.S'^r;«. XXIII. 
95 A great hand with his cricket*Dat. 1878 Jefferies Game- 
keeper at H.\. 12 He is very ‘great* on dogs. 1884 Gil- 
MOUR Mongols xxvii. 323 They are also great on fur caps, 
and one may sometimes meet a man wearing a cap worth as 
much as all the rest of hts clothes put together, 

b. Of surpassing excellence ; hence, used as a 
(more or less) rapturous term of admiration : 

* Magnificent * splendid * grand % * immense 
U. S. and In Racing and Coursing^ in phr. 

to run a great Jtllyi dog^ etc, : said of a horse or 
dog that runs a fine race. 

1809 W, Irving Knickerb. (1849) along 

very nearly as fast with the wind ahead, as when it was 
a-poop, and %vas particularly great in a calm. 1839 Marry at 
Diary Amer. Sen 1. II. 225 The word great is oddly used 
for fine, splendid. * She’s the greatest gal in the whole 
Union’. x868G. Wilkes Woodruffs Trotting 
Horse Amer., At the end of a few years [he] gave sl great 
animal to the country in place of what had been only a good 
animal before. 1895 Daity Hews 18 Oct. 3/2 Amphora and 
. .Attainment, the two lop weights in the Orleans Nursery, 
ran a great race. 1897 R. Kipling Capt. Courageous i. 5 
Say, wouldn’t it be great if we ran one [a boat] down? 
1897 Daily News 20 Feb, 9/2 [In hare<oursing] Gallant ran 
a great dog. 1898 Ibid, 20 June 7/2 Winsome Charteris 
ran a great filly. / 

17 . Qualifying a descriptive sb. 

a. Qualifying the desi^ation of (a) a person or 
( 4 ) a thing, with the sense : Eminently entitled to 
the designation, especially remarkable for the 
quality indicated. 

{a) ^1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 81 Men ben gr«le foolis [jat 
bien i>es bulles of pardon so dere. 2460 Paston Lett. No. 349 

I . 5x2 Radclyf and ze bene grete freodes. 2525 Lo. Berners 
Freiss. II. cxI. [cxxxvi.] 392 A Scotte (who be great theves) 
had stollen hym awaye. 2622 inCW. 4 ' Times Jas. /(1848) 

II. 306 Sir Anthony Maenie, a great papist. 2726 Shel^ 
vocKE Voy. round World (1757) 83 When we came into the 
channel, our pilot seemed to be as great a stranger to it as 
myself, a 17x3 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 202 One Mrs. 
Steward, reckoned a very great Beauty. 2802 H. Martin 
Helen of GUnross 1 . 106 He and his great friend here had 
a row about her. 2828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales 11 . 
249 A great scoundrel. 2872 W. Alexander fohnny Gibb 
ix, The dominie’s nae gryte deykin at the common coontin’ 
’imsel’. 2892 E. Peac^k N. Brendon I. 177 Plumer and 
Thornton were great friends, 

(^) a 2399 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 672/2 A Burse- 
holder over them should not onl3'e be a greate indignitye, but 
also a daunger. 2674 tr. Scheffers Lapland 93 They are per- 
suaded ’t is a great preservative of health. 2676 tr. Guiliatiere's 
Voy. A tkens 15 We observed the Standard of Savoy, as great 
a rarity as the other. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P, 340 
Unless there happen to be Trees, which is a great chance 
in such Sandy, Wild, and Desert Places. 2729 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. xx. (1840) 361 It was a great chance we were not 
all devoured. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 15/2 In this state it 
is a great dainty for those who disregard a pungent and 
fetid smell. Mod. The exhibition was a great fiasco. 

b. With an agent-noun or its equivalent : That 
is much in the habit of performing the action. 
Also, with sb. indicating employment, function, 
ownership, etc. : That is suc^ on a large scale. 

CX290 S. Eng. Le^. (1887) I. 319 He schal beo ••Of 
nesche her and no-hmg crips, gret slepare and slo>3 pav- 
to. a 2300 Cursor M. 2205 Reuer and man-queller gret. 
C2386 Chaucer Prol. 339 An householdere, and that a 
greet was he. 1573 Lod. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes (1586) 140 
A fishe called Varus.. is a great murtherer and a spoykr 
of Frogges. xS 99 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner K viij, 
The Jewes are great Goose-eaters. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 
1. iii. 90, I am a great ealer of beefe. 2632 Weever Anc, 
Funeral Mon. 323 To marry so great an inheritrix. 1670 
Lady Mary Bertie in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 21 So grat a hors woman. 2706 PopfcZ^/. to Wycherley 
20 Apr., 'JThe great Dealers in Wit. 2870 W. Arnot in A. 
Fleming Life x. (1877) 442 They are great introducers, hand 
shakers, questioners. 2894 Season X. No. 9. 36/2 For great 
dancers plain satin shoes are the most economical. 

18 . Much in use or request ; high in favour with ; 
favourite. In some cases hardly distinguishable 
from sense 19. 

esatysLifeSt. Rath. (1884) 92 He was so gret wyth he 
Emperour. 2481 Caxton (Arb.) 73 She was grete 

wyth the quene and wel belouyd. 2330 Palscr. 426, 1 am 
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in favour, or I am great, or in conceyte with a person. 
1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 64 It is his desire also that they 
should become great or in fauour tviih God in heauen. 1685 
Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. iv. 190 This St. (German was so 
great with Hilarj*, Bishop of Arles, that [etc.]. 2704 Key 
to Dk. Buckhmis Rehearsal iii. i. (Arb.) 70 [Ay, 'tis pretty 
well ; but he does not 'Top his Part.] A great Word with 
Mr. Edward Howard. 

19 . Intimate, familiar, friendly; 'thick* with. 
Now only dial, f App. not directly connected with 
great friends (sense 17 a).] 

2483 Vulgaria abs Terentio 3 b. They are grete or homely 
to g3’dre. 1316 in E. Lodge Illustr. Brit. Hist. I. ix. (1791) 
19 My Lord Cardynall & Will® Compton be marvelous 
gret. 2662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. Vll (18^) iii The 
Genera! of the Jesuits order and he, you may be sure, 
were great. 1668-9 Fetys Diary 16 Jan., The Duchess of 
York and the Duke of York are mighty great with her. 
1690-1 Lady Russell Let. 5 Feb., The dean and he are 
not great; that is, I mean the dean is not his creature. 
1707 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 6 t Mr. Laughton .. 
was_ very great with most of the Non-Jurors. 1714 Swift 
Imit, Horace 11. vi. 85 My lord and he are grown so 
great, Always together, Ute a iite. 2725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph, III. ii, Awa, awa ! the deil’s owre grit wi* you. 2726 
De Foe Hist. Devil 11. vu. (1840) 261 As great as the 
devil and Dr. Faustus. 2728 Vanbr. Zc Cib. Prov. Husb. 

III. Wks. (1730) 249, I love her dearly already, we are grow- 
ing very great together. 2788 Cowper Let. 6 May, Wks, 
1836 VI. 253 ^yhen people are intimate, we say they are as 
^reai as two inkle-weavers. 1799 T. Moore Let. 34 Nov. 
in Mem. (1853) 1 . 96 Johnson and I got very great : he is to 
introduce me lo Colmam the manager and author. 2877 
N. W. Line. Gloss. s.v., Sam’s very great wi* Mr. ..If he'd 
nohbut keep fra drink lie mud stop there for iv\'er. 2877 
Holdemess Gloss. s.v-, Oor lad an your’s is varry greeat 
just noo. 

IV. Combinations. 

20 . In syntactical combination with sbs., forming 
designations for the most part normally preceded 
by the definite article. 

Great Bible, the name commonly given to the 
English version of the Bible by Coverdale in 1539; 
sometimes applied also to the revised editions 
of this, esp. to Cranmer’s Bible of 1540. Great 
book [F. grand livre 'ledger*], the general 
list of the creditors of the (French) state. Great 
Canon, {a) Greek Ch. the longest canon of odes 
(see Canon 5 b^‘ 7 b ) ; (b) Printing (see 6 b and 
Canon 1 1). Great day, {a) the Day of Judge- 
ment (see Day sb. 8 b) ; ( 4 ) Easter Day ; {c) a feast- 
or fast-day of high importance. Great fast, the 
season of Lent. Great forty days, the forty days 
which intervened between Christ*s resurrection and 
ascension ; the corresponding season in the eccle- 
siastical year from Easter to Ascension Day, Great 
house, (a) a designation often given to the principal 
house of a district, usually that of a large proprietor ; 
( 4 ) slaltg or dial.y the workhouse : usually called big ' 
house. Great lake, a humorous term for the 
Atlantic Ocean, f Great mean (string) Mus. 
(see quot.), + Great relief, ? * Alto-relievo. 

•f Great road [F. grande route\y the high road. 
Great week = Holy week. See also Great 
Assize, Britain, Charter {sb?- 1 a), Circle { sb . 

2 a, b). Climacteric, Commoner (3), Death (7 b), 
Entrance (2), Generals (B, 2 e), Habit (j 4 . 2 
b), Horse { ph . 21), Inquest (r 4 .), Oath, Organ, 
Plague, Pox, Scale, Schism, Sea, Seal, Spirit, 
Tithe, Toe, Year, etc. ; also main words 
below. 

2$S3 {.title) The Bible in Englishe according to the trans- 
lation of the ’’great Byble. 2835 Penny Cycl. IV. 374/2 
The Great Bible, or Cranmer’s. 2882 H. Morley Eng. Lit. 
254 In April of the same year, 1539, appeared Coverdale’s 
revision of Tyndal’s work and his own, in the folio known 
as Cromwell's (or the Grrat) Bible. 2809 R, Langford 
Introd. Trade 54 Inscriptions on the *Great Book of the 
French National Debt cannot be attached. 2830 Neale 
Holy Eastefji Ch. 876 The *Greai Canon, sung on Thursday 
of Passion Week [read the 4ih Week of Lent] . . at Lauds, 
after the fifty-first Psalm. 2542-3 Brinklow Lament. 2 b, 
What shalbe layed agaynst you at the *greate daye of the 
Lordc. 1583, 2^ (see Day sb. 8 bj. 1710 Whitworth Acc. 
Russia (2758) 39 On great days a little fish, or milk, if it is 
not a fast. 2752 Jortin Sertn. (2771) V. iii. 54 Such sinners 
are reserved for the judgement of the great day. ^ 2822 
Brady Clavis Calend. I. 285 Easier Sunday was. .antiently 
called the Great Day, and the Feast of Feasts. x868 
Romanoff Sk. Greco-Ritss. Ch. 220 The “Great Fast a^ 

S roaches, preceded by three preparatorj' weeks. 2844 Cy. j 
loBERLV {title) The Sayings of the “Great Forty Days, t 
belw’een the Resurrection and Ascension. 2809-20 Cole- 
ridge Frietid (1818) 1 . 252 The mansion of a neighbouring 
Baronet, awfully known to me by the name of the “Great ] 
House. 2834 West Ind. Sketch Bk. I. 261 To leeward of 
* the great house*, w/r The * great house ' is a term com- 
monly applied by the Negroes to the proprietor’s dwelling, ' 
in contradistinction to their own. 2852 Borrow Lavengro ' 
III. xix. 232 ‘What do you mean b>’ the great house?* 1 
‘'The workhouse*. Field Paths erGreen ' 

Lanes *Why,S»r’, saidhe,*we beagoin’ tokillhim 

[a sheep] directly after dinner for the great house*. 2772 j 
in Sparks Life ^ Writ. Gouv. Morris (1832) I. 19, I know 
others that never saw the east side of the “great lake. 1674 J 
Playford Skill Mns. 11. 92 The Bass-Viol, .is usually strung 1 
with six strings, .which, .are known by six several Names ; 
the first, .is called the Treble ; the second the small Mean ; 

I the third, the “Great Mean. 222 For the Tuning of 

I your Violin . . the B.ass or fourth string is called G sol re ut | 
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. . the third or great Mean. D la sol re. 2654-66 Ld. Orrery 
Parihenissa^ (1676) 518 The Plinth of each of them was 
beautified with Sculptures of “great Relieve. 2772 Simes 
Mil. Guide (1781) 22 The heav'y artillery in general keeps 
the “great road. 1659 L'Estrange Alliance of Divine 
Offices v. 151 It [Holy Week] became to bfe stiled also The 
great Week. 18x2 Brady Clavis Calend. I. 266 The week 
was called the ‘“Great Week’, in token of the inestimable 
blessings bestowed upon mankind, through the merits and 
sufferings of our Saviour. 

21 . Prefixed to certain terms denoting; klnsliip 
(viz. uncle, aunt, iiephew, niece, and the compounds 
of grand-), to form designations for persons one 
degree further removed in ascending or descending 
relationship. The prefix may be repeated any 
required number of times to express progressively 
more and more remote degrees of relationship. 
Nonce-uses of the prefix are great-cousin, father, 
-sire (see below), and perh. great kinsman (Shaks. 
Rom. & Jill. IV. iii. 53, where however the adj. may 
have sense 12). [After Y .grand (see Grand A. 12 
b), which follows the example of Latin avunculus 
magnus great-uncle, amiia magna great-aunt.] 
a. Great-uncle, -aunt, a father’s or mother’s 
uncle, aunt; great-nephew, -niece, a son’s or 
daughter’s nephew, niece ; f great-cousin {nonce- 
wd.), a first cousin once removed ; f great father, 
sire {nonce-wds.), a grandfather. 

2656 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni, § 752. 235 Above 
these are, great-unkle and “great-aunt by the father's side, 
unkle and aunt by the father’s side in the third degree. 
2870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. iv. (1875) 288 When great 
uncles and aunts are termed grandfathers and grandmothers. 
2742 Collectanea (O.H.S.) II. 387 He.. had a “great-cousin 
master of an estate. Ibid. 388. 2484 Caxton jEsop v. i. 
(1889) 228 And the mule ansuerd, my “grete fader was a 
hors. 2581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 176 Chore (which was 
the “great Nephew of the Patriarke Leui). 1689 Wood 
Life 20 Dec., The said Mathew Slade also was great 
nephew, as 'tis said, of ^lathew Slade who wrote against 
Vorstius. 2884 Haters Mag. Feb. 481/2 'The “great-niece 
of Mrs. Barbauld. 2704 N. N. tr. Boccalini's Pol. Touch- 
stone 93 in Adv. fr. Parnassus in, He prov’d himself 
a Grand Child worthy his “great Syre by his Mother’s 
side. 2438 Roils of Parlt. V. 438 His Uncle Humfrey 
Due of Gloucestre, his “grete Uncle H. Cardinal of 
England, a 1547 Will Hen. VIII in Pote Hist. Windsor 
Cas. (1749) 51 The tombes and aultars of King Henry VI. 
and also of King Edward IV. our great Uncle and graunt- 
father, a 2850 Rossetti Dante 4 * Circ. 1. (2874) 241 Geri, 
son of Bello Alighieri, and Dante’s great-uncle. 2B96 Daily 
Ne 7 vs 22 Apr. 5/4 The Prince de Joinville, at once great- 
uncle and granofatber of the bride. 

b* With compounds of grand: Great-grand- 
father, -grandmother, a grandfather’s or grand- 
mother’s father, mother (also iransf. a remote male 
or female ancestor) ; so greai-granamamma, -grand- 
parent, -granduncle ; great-grandchild, a grand- 
child’s child ; great-grandson, -granddaughter, 
a grandson’s or granddaughter’s son, daughter ; so 
great-grandniece. Also f great-gran dame, a great 
grandmother, d* greo-t-grandsire, a great-grand- 
father. 

2538 Elyot Diet., Proauia, my “great grandame. 1665 
Needham Medela Medic. 33 Diseases of the Female Sex 
grown more severe than they were in the days of their 
great Grandames. 1733 Scots Mag. Mar. 258/1 He has 
left 113 children, grandchildren, and “great-grandchildren. 
2827 Jarman Po^velVs Devises (ed. 3) II. 301 In Hussey 
Berkeley, Lord Northington expressed an opinion that 
the word grandchildren would, without farther expla- 
nation, comprehend great grandchildren. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Oct. 525/2 Miss Cromwel, “great-granddaughter of Oliver 
Cromwel. 2882 J. H. Blunt Ref. 'Ch. Eug. II. 29 A 
great-granddaughter of Henry VII, Lady Jane Grey. 2523 
Bradshaw St. Wtrburght i. 367 Ermenrycus, kynge of Kent 
. . Vnto whom Engyslus was “great-graundfather. 1355 
Harpsfield in Bostner's Homilies 7 Oure great graunde- 
fatherAdam. 2399 Shaks. V, i. ii. 146 You shall reade 
that my great Grandfather Neuer went with his forces into 
France. 2624 Donne Sertn. exxx. Wks. 1839 V. 336 Here 
are risen grandfather and great-grandfather sins quickly, 
a froward generation. 2834 (jen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 
III. 40 The Flemings are the great-grandfathers of us 
English. 2869 Mrs. Stowe Oldlown lolks xix. (1870) 198 
Supposing I were a minister, as my father, and grand 
father and great-grandfather were before me. 1826 AIiss 
Mitford Village Ser. 11. 133 A doling, scolding “great- 
grandmama. 25W Palscr. 227/2 “Great graunde mother, 
aielle. 2597 J. Pa\'NE Royal Exch. 41 Our great grand 
mother Eve. 27x2 Addison Sped. 29s ? 2 The Doctrine 
of Pin-money is of a very late Date, unknown to our 
Great Grandmothers. 2804 Eugenia de Acton Tale with- 
out a Title I. 45 Trustee to her “great-grand-niece. 2883 
Comh. Mag. June 718 Our “great grandparents appear 
to have been excessively enamoured of masquerades. 2577 
tr. BuUinger's Decades (1592) 145 Y< “great grandsirc. 2399 
Shaks. Hen. V, i. ii. 103 Goe .. to j'our great Grandsires 
Tombe, From whom you clayme. 2636 G. Sandvs Paraphr. 

Ps. xHv. 2 Wee have heard our Fathers tell The Wonders . . 

To them by their great (jrandsires told. 28x4 Carv Dante, 
Par. XV. 90 My Son And thy great -grandsire. 2716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 9 (1751) 49 No Body erer doubted that King 
George is “Great Grandson to King James the first. 2808 
Scott Early Life \n Lockhart Zf/Jr (1839)!. 5 V ilham 
Scott of Raeburn, my “great-grand-uncle. 

C. With repetition of great. 

1632 tr. Wotton's Panegyr. K. Chas. in Reliq. 13S Your 
Great Great-Grand-falher Henry' the Seventh. 2747 Geutl. 
Mag. 199 At his death he was grandfather to 56, great 
grandfather to 19. great great grandfather to xi, and great 
great great grandfather to 4. 28x9 Bvkon Juan 1. Ivi, Her 
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great great grandmamma. 18*3 Lockhart Dalton 

n. ii. (1842) 105 That old body that says she is Shakespeare’s 
great • great • great - great - great • great - grand - niece - indaw. 
1825-7 Hohe Every-day ok. 1 1 . 899 The infant’s godfathers 
..were, .his great-greal-great-great uncle ; and. .his great- 
great-great uncles. His godmothers, .were, .his ^eat-great- 
great-great aunt; ..his great-great-grandmother ; and ., his 
great-grandmother. 1867 Freerian Norm. Conq, (1876} I. 
App. 723 Can we conceive a man marrying the great-great 
niece of his own brother-in-law? iS^o Ramsav Remin. 
i.(ed- 18)4 My distinguished great-great-great-uncle, Bbhop 
Burnett. 18^ Ulmtr. Land. News 20 Dec. 602/1 The 
great-great-great-granduncle of the present Lord Walsing- 
ham. 1896 IFestm. Gaz. 3 Oct. 7/^ A great-great-grand- 
daughter of the author of the ’School for Scandal*. 

22. a. In parasyntiietic adjectives, as 
-boned^ •eared, -grained, -headed, -leaved, -Upped, 
-minded (so great-mindedness), -named, -nosed, 
f reasoned, -sized, -souled, -spirited, -'ivitted, etc. ; 
great-bellied, having a big belly ; pregnant ; fig. 

‘ big* with events, etc.; great-eyed, lit. having 
large or prominent eyes, as some animals ; fig. far- 
seeing, taking a large view ; f great-kind, of great 
or noble birth ; great-mouthed,^^, loud-voiced ; 
boastful, bragging ; t great - stomached, high- 
spirited (see Stomach) ; f great-wombed, having 
a large abdomen, f b. as complement to a pass, 
pple., as great-grown, -made. 

1798 Southey Cross Roads viii, I wish It were a •great- 
arm 'd chair J 1572 B. Googe Heresback's Husb. nr. (T577) 
X14 b, The Mares . . to haue large bodyes . .*greate bellyed, 
with large and square brest and buttockes. 1586 T. B. La 
Primatid, Fr. Acad. t. 520 Plato . . requiretn that great 
bellied women should give themselves to walking. i&^7 
J. Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 34 Thou know^t not what this 
great-bellied day may bring forth. 2665 Needham Medela 
Medic. 343 Great-bellied Women. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Ossudo, *great boned. 1634 Breretok Trav. (1844) 51 A man 
. .not great-boned nor large-shed. 1707-1804 Bewick AVrfx 
1 . 64 The eagle-owl or*Great eared owl. 16x7 Minsheu Voc. 
H up. Lai., Ojudo, Masnoetdus, *great-eyed. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 306 The great-eyed Plato 
proportioned the lights and shades after the genius of 
our life. 1621 Burton Anai. Mel. \. ii, 11, i. (1651) 66 
Hart, and Red Deer, .a strong and *great grained meal. 
CX4S0 Merlin 117 He helde a shorte •grete growen spere, 
sharp grounden. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 63 Away. . 
And take the great-growne Traytor vnawarcs. c 1394 P. PI. 
Crede 84 Grey *grete-hcdede quencs. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds z6o ’Pochard .. Aho called .. Great-headed 
wigeon, c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7502 A •grete kynd 
(L. naiu nohilis\ man and a wyse. 2868 Rep. U.S. Commis- 
sioner Agrie, (1869) 200 The *great-leaved magnolia {Mag- 
nolia vtacropkylla) is a superb tree of tropical appearance. 
2591 Percivall sp. Diet,, Bepudo, *great-Upped. 164$ 
QuART.ES Sol. Recant, v. 13 Oft have I seen encreasing 
riches grow To be their *great-made Owners overthrow. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Ixu. IV. 233 Always poor. .but 
..•great-minded, a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590) 70b, 
For in her euery thing was goodly and stately ; yet so, that 
it might seeme that •great-mxndedneswasbut the auncient- 
bearer to humblenes. axZ’gtBzHS’atM.Deimtol. (183^) II. 62 
Magnanimity is a word^ which, for popular use, might be 
conveniently translated into great-mindedness. 2600 Abp, 
Abbot Exp. yonah 215 •Great-mouthed Gloriosoes. 1607 
TopSELL/oKr-^ Beasts (1658)126 This village dog ought to 
be..great_moulhed, or barking bigly. 1387-8 T.usk Test. 
Acre 1. viii. (Skeat) 1 . 112 How many *greate named, and 
many greate in worthinesse losed. 2653 R. Sanders PkysiogJt. 
158 He is *great-nosed. 2529 More Dyal. i4b/2 •Crete 
reasoned men and philosophers haue dowted therof. 

Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iii. Hi. X47 A *gTeat siz'd monster of in- 
gratitudes. Ibid. V. K. 26 Thou great siz’d coward. 1848 
Hucklev Iliad 248 The *CTeai-souled son of Oileus. 1628 
Ford LoveFs Mel. i. i, My •great-spirited Sister. 1^7 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 240 hlore liberty: where- 
with.Tl a generous and *great stomached Beast is much 
delighted. 2519 Inierl. Four Elem. (Percy Soc.) 5 A *great 
wyited man may sone be enrychyd, That laboryth and 
studyelh for ryebes only. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 773X Suike 
bikke nvon he was & of grete strengl»e *Gret wombede & 
ballede. X4.. Voc, in Wr.-WQlcker 567/28 Bafer, gret- 
wombed. 

B. adv. 

1 . In a great degree ; to a great extent ; greatly, 
exceedingly, highly ; mneh ; very. Obs. exc. dial. 

In \grint cheap (Cheap cb. 8, 9) the word is not an 
adv. 

It 2300 Cursor M. 7233 J>are es nan sa gret mai greif Als 
traitur dern .and priue theif. c 2394 P. PI. Crede 501 In 
beldinge of tombes \>e\ trauailejj grete’f oebargen her chirche- 
flore. x§3S Coverdale Susanna 4 Now loachim .. %vas a 
greate rich man. 2556 Citron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 6 
Th^'s yere was a grete dcre yere. 1593 Shaks. a Hen, VI, 
IV. 1. 379 Say that he thriue, as 'tis great like he will [etc.]. 
2609 Rowlands Dr, blerrie-ntan 6 Horses that labour great, 
Are c.TSt in ditches for the Dogges to eate. 1736 Pecge 
Keniieisms (E. D. S.\ Great, very ; as ‘ great much very 
much. 2855 Robinson IVhitby Gloss., Great Ukly, very 
likely. ‘ Ay, ay, great Ukly, great likly 
t2. Grossly, coarsely. (Cf. A. 1 .) Ohs. 
cs^tilpomydon 2789 Foie, he sayd, )>ou bourdist grete. 
t 3 . In a great, eminent, or distinguished fashion ; 
imposingly. Obs. 

2693 Fryer Ace. E. Jttdiaff P. 279 To pay their Respects 
to their Governor in Chief, who receives them very great. 
2698 M. Lister 7ourn. Paris (1699) 105 He lives great, and 
has a House which joins upon the King's Library. 

1 4. Arrogantly, presumptuously, proudly. Ohs. 
1699 T. Qockman} Tult/s OJhees (2706) 130 *Tis a vep* 
unbecoming thing for a Man to talk great of himself in 
Discourse. 

t 5 . With force; loudly. Obs. 

1533 Elvot Cast.Helike (2542)5* Nothinge doth profite 
unioheltbe of the body, but to inforcc him selfe to syngc 


great, for therby moch Jure drawen in by fetching of fareth, 
thrusteth forth the breast and stomake. 

6 . Comb, a. In syntactic combination vrith a pres, 
or pa. pple. of a verb which may be qualified by 
great or greatly, as great-begotten, + -born, -coun- 
selling, (implied in adv. \ gret doendely'), 

-triumphing, b. With an adj. (hyphened), as 
great-important, i. e. highly important. 

2382 Wyclif Isa. xit. 5 Syngeth to the Lord, for gret 
doendely he dide. ci43o.Syr6rer2er', (Roxb.) 1155 He svas 
grete borne. 26x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 66 There is 
nothing more allied to faction then for a great-begotten to 
prevails in govemcment before his time. 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt, etc. 39 Some great-bornc Frenchman. 27x1 Fin- 
gait MSS. in loih Rep. Hist. MSS, Comvi. App. v, 137 His 
great'triumphing army. Ibid. 138 Athlone. .being thegreat* 
important pass into the province of Connaught. 1848 Buck- 
ley Iliad 28 Great-counselling Jove. 

C. as quasi-r3. and sb. 

I. The adj. used absoL 

1. a. As plural : Great persons ; freq. in • the 
collocation great and small. Now usually the 
great : those who are great, eminent, or dis- 
tinguished by rank, wealth, position, or the like. 

2399 Langl. Rick. Redeles m. 250 By gouernaunce of grete 
and of good age. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2830 By 
J>e grete, peer folk ben greuyd. Ibid. 5049 Men say two grete 
may nat in o sak. C2440 ipomydon 96 All spake of hym, bothe 
grete & smallc. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. 11. xxx. 280 So as the 
great,mayhavenogreaterhopeofimpunity. 2654 Whitlock 
^<7<ir<^//i'<Z97Qua(^tngMountebanksareadmttted in the Bed- 
chambers of great ana small. 2757 Progr. Poesy (end), 
Beneath the Good how far— but far above the Great. 2781 
Gibbon Decl. d* F. xxxi. HI. ao8 The houses and society of 
the great 2785 Burns Holy Wiltids Prayer yX\, [He] has 
sae monie takin arts, Wi’ grit an* sma*. 1834 J. H. New- 
man Par. Semt. {1837) I* **• *9 Supported by the great and 
the many. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. it 1 . 162 The 
masques which were exhibited at the mansions of the 
great. 

b. (With thei) That which is great; great things, 
aspects, qualities, etc. collectively; falso, great 
quantity, large amount {pbsi). 

*SS 7 North tr. GueuareCs Dial! Pr. lOTthfz Haue no 
respecte to y* litel which we do offer; but to y" great, 
which (if we were able) we would giue. 2787 Canning in 
Microcosm No, 30 r 7 Uniting the great and sublime of 
epic grandeur with the little and the low of common life. 
sygt CowPER Yardley Oak 87 Comparing stiJI The great 
and little of thy lot. iBog^io Coleridge Friend vj. (1887) 
« To exclude the great is to magnify the little. 2847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Uses Gt. Men wks. (Bohn) I. 274 
The search after the great is the dream of youth. 2864 
Lucy Atkin Mem, 257 The same misapprehension every- 
where of the grand for the great. 

•fQ. A great : something great. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Hnndl. Synne 2366 Many smale make)? 
a grete. 2592 Artnorie,La.Chandos%2 No earthly 

great, but wasted is with time. 

1 2. A great (see Agbeat advl), at th© great. 
By the piece ; wholesale. Obs. 

1523 Fttzherb. Hush. § 234 To sell the toppes as they lye 
a greatte. 1646 t. Gregory Notes Sf Obs. Fref. (1650) 26 
I'he way to doe this . . will not be to doe the work a great, 
and undertake the whole or any considerable part of the 
Booke by one man. 2727 Boyer Fr.Dict. II. s.v., To take 
Work at the great, or a-great, Entreprendre un Ouvrnge. 
3. By the great, f great, 
a. Of work done : At a fixed price for the whole 
amount ; by task ; by the piece. Now dial. 

2523 MS. Aec. St. Johtis Hosp., Canierh., Paied to a 
carpenter by grete for mendyng of Mysler Colletiis house. 
2573 Tusser Hush. Ivii. (1878) 129 To let out thy haruest, 
by great or by day, let this by experience leade thee a way. 
By great will deceiue thee, with lingring it out, by day will 
dispatch, and put all out of dout, js 3 x Lambarde Eiren. 
IV, iv. (2588) 471 If any Artificer or Labourer , . taking any 
worke by the great. 2635 Sir E. Verney in Lady Verney 
Mevi. V, Fam. (2892) 1 . 128 If you fiend him fidle about his 
woarke, agree with him by the great. 1667 Primatt City 
Hr C. Builder 55 Many workmen had rather agree by the 
Great, and find all materials, than for workman-ship only. 
2722 Addison Speet. No. 505 F 7, 1 . .interpret by the great for 
any Gentlewoman who is turned of Sixty, after the rate of 
half a Crown ^rrweek. 02734 North Lives (2826) III. 
294 To. .keep hirelings in garrets, at hard meat, to write and 
correct by the great. 1764 Foote Pfayor 0/ G. t. Wks. 
T799 I. 262, I have contracted to physic the parish-poor by 
the grrat. 1852 yml. R. Agric, Soc, XII. 11. 404 [In Lin- 
colnshire] In harvest, .the cutting is done * by the grate ’ . . 
Hay-mowing, corn-cutting, &c., are commonly executed by 
the * grate 1862 Mrs. Grote Collect. Papers 258 [Buck- 
ingbamshire] Piece-work or * by the grate *. 

t b. Of buying and selling ; In large quantities, 
in gross, wholesale. Obs. 

2592 NasbeP. PrwYwr (Shaks. Soc.) 48 A merchant., that 
sells commodities of good cbecre by the great, 1623 Cock- 
f.ram, Staple, any Towne .. appointed for Merchants .. to 
Carrie their . . commodities vnto, for the better sale of them 
to other Merchants by the great. 2634 Peacham Gent. 
Exere, 1. x. 38 A friend of nunc was notably cozened in a 
bargaine of timber face bought by the great, in a mistle 
morning. 0x640 Day Pari. Bees (1881) 73 You. .Bought 
wax and honey up by th’ great. 

t c. transf. oxid^fig. In large quantities or num- 
bers; in the mass; * by wholesale Ohs. 

2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 925 Not .. to carry away 
their dead bodies by great altogether, but every city one 
after another. 2607 Middleton Pfichaelm. Term^ iv. ii, 
Do they not thrive when they utter most, and make it away 
by the great, a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour 1. i, Bastin.*!- 
do« by the great. 2670 Dryden \st Part Conq. Granada 
It. i. wk-s. 1883 IV, 50 Death did at length so many slain 
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forget, And lost the tale, and took them by the great. x7s« 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 237 They are apt to swallow evcr%* 
thing by the great which they see in pnnt. 

1 4. In great. [Cf. F. en grand, en gros, G. im 
groszen, Du. in *t groot.'\ Obs. 

a. In the mass, in the bulk ; in or for the whole 
amount, piece, etc.; in the gross, wholesale; by 
the piece ; = by the great (see 3 ). (Also occas. in 
the great, in greats.) 

c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode i. liv. (1869) 32 Thinkclh not 
.•hat it sufficeth to blholde and thinke he sinnes in gret. 
2472 OsBERN in Paston Lett. No. 710 III. 71 Selle non in 
gret, but make fagottes and astell. 2480 Wardr. Acc. 
Edw. IV (1830) 126 For bindingand dressing of thre smalle 
bookes.'. price in grete vjx. viljd. 1486 Naval Acc. Hen. V/l 
(2896) 17 By couenaunte with him made in great. 2485 
Nottingham Rec. III. 246 For dykyng ., to a man hired in 
grete xxd. c 1530 Tindale AfaiU v-vii. 52 b, The publycans 
bought in greate y» emperours tribute. 2^77-87 Holwshed 
Chron, III. 833/2 The labourers would in no wise labour 
by the daie, but all by taske & in great. 2598 Extracts 
Aberd. Reg. (2848) II. 168 lliat na inhabitant .. gadder 
the same [victuall] in gryt, and keip the same to ane darth. 
X63X in Burgh Laws Dundee (1872) 5 July, For selling of 
salt in greats. 1659 Wili.spord Scales Comm., rirMif. 3 
When bricks are deare, and lime is cheap, the workman by 
the Great will use more morter. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy 
I. 103 Before I come to the particulars of what I saw in 
Florence, I will consider it in great, and then come to the 
retail of it. 2790 Bentham IVks. (1838-43) X. 233 Accus- 
tomed to view things in the great, this virtue, if it be one, 
costs me no less, perhaps, than most people, sfgi Burke 
Corr. (1844) IV* For want of ever dealing in the great, 
they do not know, that, though multitudes may be deluded, 
they never can be bribed. 

b. All in great ; * all told \ in all. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1038/2 In that part 
also the man bringeth in two places all in great, whych he 
bathe pyked out. .among al my bookes. 

C. In large letters. 

a 1642 Suckling Sessions of Poets xxvIiL in Fragm. Aurea 
(1646) rr Not a man in the place But had discontent writ in 
great [ed. 1648 at large] in his face. 

d. On a large scale : usually said by comparison 
with something smaller but of the same proportions. 
(Also occas. itt the great.) 

2652 H. CoGAN tr. Scuder/s^ Ibrahim n. ill. 49 Having 
demanded of this pretended Painter, whether he could work 
in great, as well as in little, 2672 Dryden Marr. h la lUde 
Ded. 1 Being that in little, which your lordship is in great. 
c 2705 Soul 0/ IVortd in Somers Tracts II. 234 The wbrra 
itself is, after a Sort, an Animal in great, x?^ J. IVatt m 
Q. Rev. (2658) CIV. 433 The necessary experience in great 
was wanting. 1795 Bentham iVks. (2838-43) X. 307 The 
Duke, .gave him orders for making some [baggage-wagons) 
In the great (from a small model]. 

+ 6 . Of great. In the bulk ; in its entirety, Ohs, 

1502 (see Agreat adv.]. 

6 . aitrib. \ great work dial., work done by the 
piece, ‘ piece-work *, (See 3 a, 4 a.) 

2855 Cycl. Agric. (ed. Morton) II. 723 Gret (Beds.jWorc.), 
gret-work, or great-work, Is piece-work, 2889 A. T. Pask 
Eyes Thames 148 They can earn i8j, a week, doing piece- 
work, or, in market-garden parlance, 'great-work'. 

II. As sh. 

+ 7. A great, eminent, or distinguished person. Ohs. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 7028 Serdill .. Slogb^ a grete of N 
grekes. Ibid. 11735 While this gode was in gederyngthe 
grettes among. 1635 Hakewill Apol. 538 So have wee had 
three Greats, not in name only but in deed, such as were 
Constantine the great . . and Charles the great. 0 *^9 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 40/2 Till thou the 
greatest be among the greats. 

f 8 . The chief part ; the main point; the sum 
and substance ; the general drift or gist (of a 


story). Obs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1243 (Fairf. MS.), I kan 
not now wel counterfete Hjt wordys, but this w'as the grete 
Of hir answere. c 1374 — Troylus v. 1036 He refte bert ot 
J>e grete of al here peyne. ^2382 — Pari. Foules 35 0 * h'* 
cenience I woIe 30W seyn the greete. ^1385 — 

Prol. 574 That thou reherce ofai hir lyfe the grete. 2430-40 
Lydc. Bochas ix. xxxiv. (1554) 224 Of your complayni sxj 
to me the grete. c 2450 Merlin 315 The grete of ibis mater 
longelh vn-to hym. . , 

f 9. a. Thickness, b. Greatness, magnitude, 
Obs, rare. 

(^950 Epist. Alex, in Anglia IV. 147 UnsemetHcregpi® 
and micelnysse, L.uiWeHJ 

6244 (GQtt.) pat was stauin for to strenthe, And xn* 
he wax of gret and lenthe. 1629 Chapman ytwenal 
Before him see a huge Gbose-liucr set ; A Capon emmu ■ 
euen with that Goose for great [L. anseribus par alttujl' 

10. Greats {Oxford Univ. colloqi)^ The final 
examination for the degree of B.A. ; now apph^ 
esp. to the examination for Honours in Litene 1^* 
maniores. The earlier name was Great co. 
smalls.) , 

2B53 * C. Bede ’ Verdant Green n. xi, The little S®”* 'J 
man was going in for his Degree, alias Greai-go. « 
Greats. 2861 Hughes Tom Brenvn at Ox/. L x* 
our second term we. .begin to feel ourselves at bom^ 
both ‘smalls ’and ‘ greats ’ are sufficiently disi^t to ^ 
geiher ignored if we are that way inclined. *®54 » y 

Strange Stories 175 Since I have begun reading ^ 

for my Greats. 1^7 IVestm. Gaz. xa Jane i/p 2 nw . 
.. more entries for Modem History than for 
Greats. 

’fGvGVit.v, obs. Forms: I grdotian, 3 ‘ 

{/pa. pple. Igrot), 3-5 BToto.G ereot. 

(=OHG. grSzfn, mod.Ger. dial, grosicn), f- 
Great a.] 



GREAT-COAT. 

I . intr. To become great, thick, or large; to 
increase ; occas^ ■with reference to pregnancy. 

c 89^ K. iELFRED Gregory'' s Past. xi. 68 Hwat on Sas 
siwenijzean eajum beoS 3 a aplas hale, ac Sa brawas 
greatiao greatijaS ; h. grossescunt], atzzs 

Ancr. R. 128 Swin ipund inestiilorte uelten, & forte greaten 
ajem )>e cul of eax. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1556 His 
(Nero’s) wombe bigan to gretj. a syooC^irsorM, 4700 Sua 
bigan |?e derth to grete. 13.. K.Alis. 452 The lady greted 
with yonge bon. a 1330 Syr Degarre 155 Here wombe greted 
more and more c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vii. 20 That the 
corn may grete {'Ls.grandescere\..’!Lh^YS^ya, is good to lete 
(hit) ly vnbounde. Ibid. 25 Yf hit [wheat] be ripe, is forto 
se Ifal the lond attonys rody grete [L. si segualiter spicaruvi 
populus fftaturato rubort fiavescat\. 

traits. To make great ; to increase ; to magnify, 
aggrandize. 

a X22S Juliana it An godd )?at is igret wi 3 euches cunnes 
gode. CX420 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 241 The plauntis bigge a 
depper delf desireth And larger space, as \vynd may hem to 
shake: That gretith hem [L. ut.,a ventis frequentibus 
agitata grandescat], 1605 Sylvester Dtt Bartas 11. iii. 
III. Laxv 649 This false Politick, Plotting to Great himself, 
our deaths doth seek. 

Great-aunt : see Great c. 2 i a. 

Great-coat, »eatcoat (gw'itkoa-t). 

The Diets, mark the stress as grea'tcoat or grea'tcoci'i\ 
in England the stress seems to be usually on the last 
syllable, less frequently equal. 

A large heavy overcoat ; a top-coat. 

1661-85 Hpuseh. Ord. 362 None shall presume to come 
into Our Privy Chamber . . in cloakes, or great coates, or in 
bootes. 17x4 Post Boy No. 2970 Horsemens Great'Coats 
made of a good West-Country Drab Cloth, 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) 441 The hood of a great-coat. 1826 Scott 
yml. j6 Dec., Came home through a cold easterly rain 
without a greatcoat. x88x Besant & Rice Ckapi, of Fleet 
I. 203 Heavy greatcoats with triple capes. 

Hence Greatcoa*t v. irans.y to dress in a great- 
coat ; Greatcoa'tless a.^ without a great-coat. 

1882 Daily News 10 Apr. 5/2 The prudent man still great- 
coats himself. 1887 Ibid. 27 Dec. s/i He fled, great-coatless, 
into the snow. 1891 Pall Mall G. z Apr. 6/i ‘ VVe are sitting 
out of doors, meatcoatless and hatless writes a corre- 
spondent from Lago Maggiore on Easter Sunday. 
Great'COatedy a- [f. prec. sb. + -ed 2.] Dressed 
in or wearing a great-coat. 

1^50 Jehyns Mod. fne Lady 74 Great-coated tenants her 
arrival CTcet. 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1833) II. 
xi. 17s Henry came, booted and great-coated, into the room. 
1824 Miss Mitforo Village Ser, r, 277 How often have I 
seen him on a cold winter morning, with a face all frost and 
business^ great-coated up to the eyes. ^1884 Punch 22 Nov, 
949/2 Listening to a great-coated military band in late 
October at 9 p.m. 

Great-cousin: see Great tz. 21 a. 

Greate full, obs. form of Grateful. 
Ghceaten (gr^^'fn), 't^cytearch. [f. Great a.: 
see -EN 6,] 

fX.intr, Tobecomepregnant; asGREATZ'.i. Ods, 
A 1375 yosepIiArim. 88 Sone aftur^»at gretnede ))at grei^li 
Mayde. 

2 . irans. To render great or greater in size or 
amount ; to increase, augment, enlarge, magnify. 

1626 R. Harris Hezekiah's Recov. s This must greaten 
our thankes. 1633 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 64 It is 
the nature of that element, to greaten appearing quantities. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 201 It will easily so 
appeare, without any flow of words to greaten it, a 1658 
Cromwell in ind Narr. late Pari, in Harl. Misc. (1745) 
III. 467 That some should so enrich and greaten them- 
selves in the Ruin of others. 1667 Pepys Diary 14 June, 
Every thing concurred to greaten the fire. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy JVar 18 To promote thee to honour, and to greaten 
thy liberty. 1724 R. Welton Subsf. Chr. Faith 89 As 
men proceed in wickedness, as they greaten and aggra- 
vate their sins. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poe/ns I. 237 The 
whole strain being multiplied And greatened. *877 Fur- 
NivALL hitrod. to Leopold Shaks. 83 This fault he shared, 
but he wilfully greatend it. 1889 Lowell in Atlantic 
Monthly LXIV. 148 Greatened by the watery lens. 

3 . To render eminent, prominent, distinguished, 
or important ; to increase the rank or power of; to 
exalt, aggrandize. Also rejl, and absol. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. i. § 4. 552 The Athenians, 
who hoped to have greatned themselves in Sicily, by the 
division and civil war, were disappointed of their expecta- 
tions. 1650 Fuller Pisgak n. vi. 151 Cana.. greatened with 
(Christs first miracle. 1662 Petty Taxes 28 So much doth the 
means of facilitating carriage greaten a city. 1707 Norris 
Treat. Humility iv. 146 Weary in seeking ways to greaten 
and advance themselves. 

b. To exalt mentally or spiritually ; chiefly in 
good sense, to elevate or ennoble (the mind). 

1647 Spriccej 4 «^//a Address (1854) 9 Whose minds 

are so greatened as that you will look upon no small things. 
1659 J. Arrowsmith chain Princ. 275 An humble spirit 
greatned by continual converse with the great God. 1698 
M. Henry Life Philip H. ix. (1699) * 3 * Grace of 
Christ in the Spirit, .greatens and guides the Spirit. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. i. 84 Virtue, or purpos’d virtue, still be Thine 
. .Thisgreatens, fills, immortalizes All. 1747 Hervey Medit. 

II. 21 An uniform Air of ineffable majesty greatens, exalts, 
ennobles the whole. 

absol. a 1849 T. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 388 For valour, 
truth, and comely bloom, For all that greatens and adorns. 

4 . intr. Of material and immaterial things : To 
become great or greater ; to increase in size, dimen- 
sion, or extent ; to assume large proportions. 

a 17x6 South Serrn. (1744) X. 336 Being committed against 
an infinite majesty, it [sin] greatens, and rises to the height 
of an infinite demerit. 1746 Hervey Medit. (x8i8) 78 
Influenced by these considerations, thy views will greaten. 
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1839 Bailev Festus Hi. (1848) 25 TTiat curse is ever greaten- 
ing. 1856 Mrs. Browning Attr. Leigh 1065 My blue eyes 
greatening in the looking-glass. i86x A. K. H. Boyd Recreat. 
Country Parson Ser. i. (1862) 70 The subject greatens on 
me, but the paper dwindles. 1874 G. Dawson Our Shaks. 
Club 115 As we grow he [Shakespeare] grows, and as we 
greaten he greatens. 

Hence Qrea*toned fp/. a., Grea’tening sb, 
and ppl, a. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World iv, ii. § 9. 473 Rather to the 
greatning of others than himself 1646^ J. Hall Poems 91 
And there my greatned selfe disperse As wide as thought. 
1677 Gale Crt, 111.24 The greatening ^^nd advancing 

of themselves. 1678 N. Tate Brutus of Alba, My greaten- 
ing soul aspires to range like thee. In unknown worlds. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur, Leigh v. 420 , 1 called the artist but 
a greatened man. x86x All Year Round V. 14 To glut 
the greatening bonfire. 1884 J. Pulsford in Chr. World 
II Sept. 688/a As you go on your ever greatening way. 

Greater a.^ adv.^ and sb. Forms : 

I gryttra, 3-4 grettur, -yr, 4-5 gratter, -ur, 
gretter,-or, 5-6 greter,4-6iV. gretar, (5 greiter, 
6 grytur, griter, greitar, greittar, 6-9 gritter), 
6- greater. \0^,gryttra (^^rtetra, Anglian 
tra) OTeut. *^rautizon-, comparative oi^grauto- 
Great a. ; but it is doubtful whether any of the 
later forms descend directly from this, most if not 
all being, like the now current form, refashioned 
on the positive. See -er 3 .] 

A. adf, 

1 . The comparative of Great in various senses. 

C950 Epist. Alex, in Anglia IV. 151 Wseron hie [serpents] 
swa greate swa columnan eac sume. .gryttran. 0x225 
Ancr. R. 420 Euer me is leouere so 30 don ^etture werkes. 
N e makie none purses . .ne blodbendes of seolke,auh schepieS 
. -chirche clo 3 es,and poure monne clones, a 1300 Cursor M. 
11078 O wijf, .was neuer born nan A gretter barn ]>an sant 
ioham c 1386 Chaucer Prot. 197 He hadde of gold yivroght 
a curious pyn t A loue knotte in the gretter ende tner was. 
^1400 Destr. yV<y3874 Was neuer kyng.. his knightes more 
louet, Ne gretter of giftes to his goode men. C1460 For- 
TESCUE Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. vi. (1685) 122 We beyre moch 
gretter charges yerely than done the Scottis. 154^ Bk. Com. 
Prayer^ Atkan. Creed, And in this trinitie none is afore nor 
after other : none Is greater nor lesse then other. 1588 
A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 75 We culd neuer wishe ane 
gryler benefit nor yat Christ lesus our lord, .suld sa giv him 
self haiil for vs. a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. xii, Can candle 
lou give fyr a griter heet? 2605 Shaks. Mach. i. iii. 65 
Lesser then Macbeth, and greater. i6xx Jonson Catiline 
n, (Chorus', Great father Mars, and greater love. 1654 Jer. 
Taylor Real Pres. 193 The greater your reason is against 
it, the greater excellency in your obedience. 1664 Pefys 
Diary 15 July, He says that he is as great with ihe Chan- 
cellor, or greater, than ever In his life.^ 1748 Earthquake 
Peru i.39 A French Toise, or Fathom, is about five Inches 
greater than the English. x86o Tyndall Clac. i. ii. x6 The 
sound,. appears to come from greater and greater distances. 

b. Tht greater partf f sorif etc. : the larger of 
two parts into which any whole or quantity is 
divided ; the more considerable number or quantity 
(of) ; the majority, 

1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 42 The greater sort do agree 
that this word [image] is distinguished from Likeness. 2585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. iv. 3 b, The greater 
part of us went a shoare to sec the liande. x6ox Shaks. 
Jul. C, IV. ii. 29 The greater part, the Horse in generall 
Are come with Cassius. 1603 — Meas, for M. in. H. 145 
The greater file of the subiect held the Duke to be wise. 
1781 C. Johnston yohn yuniper II. 249 The characters in 
tragedy are, for much the greater part, out of common life. 
1829 Landor Wks. (1846) II. 2xo/x The greater number of 
men. .are disposed, on most occasions, rather to virtue than 
to vice. x86x M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I. 45 The greater 
part of the area was covered with the lofty warehouses. 

f 2 . Older, elder. [A Latinism.] Obs. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 383 He ]>at is gratter of 30W, 
loke hat he be made as ^ongar in sympilnes. 1535 Cover- 
dale I Sam. xvii. 28 And Eliab his greater brother herde 
him talke with the men. 

+ 3 . Pregnant. Obs. rare. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 550 Syne eftyre of tyme 
in processe Hapnyt pal scho gretare wes, & hyr frendis sperit 
3arne Quha with hyr gat hat barne. 

4 . In special or technical use, opposed to lesser. 
a. Astron. in names of certain constellations, as 
ihe Greater Dog, f ihe Greater (now Great) Bear. 
Also \ greater circle = ‘great circle’ : see (Jircle. 
b. Mtts, Applied to intervals now usually called 
Major, c. in names of plants, d. in names of 
animals, esp. birds, e, Anat. f. (see quot.). 

a. 1551 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 263 The lesser 
Beare..ihe greater Beare. 1638 J. Chilmead tr. Hues’ 
Tractatus de Globis iii. ii. (1889) 80 Of the Circumference 
of the Earth, or of a Greater Circle. 1674 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. (ed. 3) 209 l/rsn Major^ the Greater Bear.^ x 7 * 7 *Sr 
Chameers Cycl. s.v.. The Equator, meridian, ecliptic, ver- 
ticals, &c. are great or greater circles of the sphere : and 
the parallels, tropics, &c. lesser circles. 

b. 1597 MorleY Introd. Mus. Annot., The greater halfe 
note is that distance which is betmxt fa and mi. 1674 
Playford Skill Mus. iii. ii A sixth beneath the Bass is a 
third above, and if it be the lesser sixth, then is the third 
above the greater third. X727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Diesis, Enharmonlcal Diesis is the difference between a 
greater and lesser semi-tone. 18x8 Busby Gram. Music 
317 Greater Sixth. 1887 Browning Parleyings, Ckas. 
Avison iv, The key Was.. C.. with the Greater Third. 

C. zqqd-yb Withering Brit, Plants (ed. 3) III. 745 
Gr&ater Knapweed. x86x Miss Pratt Fltnver PL IV. 75 
Greater Broom-rape. Ibid. 215 Greater Bladderwort. Ibid. 
355 Greater Plantain. Ibid. V. 305 Greater Water Plantain. 

a. 1876 Smiles .S“c. Natur. xi. (ed. 4) 213 A Greater 1 


greatest. 

Shrike or Butcher Bird. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 
208 Greater Black-backed Gull [famis marinus). Ibid. 2x5 
Greater loon. 

e. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat, 180 The deep concavity .. 
called the greater ischlalic notch. 

f. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 344 Barons with the rest 
vpward wee call the Greater Nooilitie, the others beneath 
them the Lesse Nobilitie. 

11 6. Greater Britain', see Britain. 
t 6. Comb., forming comparatives to the com- 
binations of Great a. Obs. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. xox Wilde lekes .. greater heded 
then they were that I saw about Bon. 1597 Bacon Coulcrs 
Good 6- Euill v. (Arb.) 144 Men whose living Heth together 
in one Shire, are commonly counted greater landed then 
those whose livings are dispersed. 

f B. adv. In a greater degree. Obs, 

2496 Dives 4 * Paup, (W. de W.) i. xlii. 82/1 Greter sodayne 
deth wyste I neuer than that men had than. 

C. quasi-Ji^. and sb. The adj. used absol. and 
ellipt. The greater', that or those of greater size, 
importance, eminence, etc. A greater: a person or 
thing which is greater (than another). 

13B8 Wyclif Isa. xxxii. 5 He that is vnwijs schal no more 
be clepid prince, and a gileful man schal not be clepid the 
grettere [Vulg. major]. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 6 The 
greater scornes the lesser. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 
121 Negations of unequals are of the greater, or lesse, or of 
both together. 1845 M«Culloch Taxation 1. 1. i. (2852) 51 
Unless a method should be found of taking a greater from a 
less. 2898 Morlev in Westm. Gaz. 27 June lo/i We mourn 
for one of the greater among the servants of mankind. 

+ b. (One’s) superior. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 251 Kjmg Edward his 
gretter and his fadre. 1627 J. Carter Plaine Expos. 85 
They come farre short, not onely of some of their compeeres 
and greaiers especially, but of many very base creatures. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 272 Thou Sun, of this great World 
both Eye and Soule, Acknowledge him thy Greater. 1671 
— P. R. 1. 279 He . . first Refused on roe his baptism to 
confer, As much his greater, and was hardly won. 

Hence f Orea'terness, the condition or quality 
of being greater. 

1625, Gill Sarr. Philos, j. xi. (1635) 59 The working of 
God is infinite, .for otherwise there should beea greaternesse 
in being, and a lessenesse in working. rx70S Berkeley 
Commonpl. Bk.^ Wks. 1871 IV. 485 Why should we judge 
her[i.e. the horizontal moon] to be greater? What connexion 
betwixt the same angle, further distant, and grealerness? 

Greatest (gre‘’test), a. {sb.) and adv. Forms ; 
3-5 grettest, (5 -yst, -ist, -ust), 4 gratest, 4-5 
grattest, -ist, gretest, Sc, -ast, (5 grattes, -us), 
6 - greatest. / 3 . 3-5 greste. [f. Great a» + 
•EST ; app. not recorded in OE.] 

A. adj. 1 . The superlative of Great in various 
senses. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 220/17 Nou is he se [of] Occean 
grettest and mest al-so. 1340 Ayetib. 44 Huanne me . .beggeh 
be he gratteste wyjtes, ©her be h® graiteste mesures, and 
zellehby he leste. e 2380 Wyclif )Vks. III. 398 One of ho 
grattesl synnes of alle. 0x386 Chavckr R eevez T, 134 The 
gretteste clerke.s ben noght the wy.sest men, 2398 Trevisa 
Barth. DeP. R. xvir. ii. (2495' 598 The grettest tree synkyth 
not in water though it be heuy. c zt^oSir Amadas (Weber) 
306 The grattes maysters yede hym beforne. 0x460 Fob- 
tescue Abs. Lint. Mon. xii. (2885) 238 Whan any rysinge 
hath be made.. the pouerest men heroffhaue be he grettest 
causers and doers therin. 1^ £. G^RiMpoNE] D’Acosta's 
Hist. Indies i, xx. 67 Birds faile in their flight, yea, those of 
the greatest wing, vpon the passage of so great a Gulph. 
2683 A. D.Art Converse 40 The greatest swearers are com- 
monly the greatest liars. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde 1. 

I. V, 'Ibe world knows nothing of its greatest men. xByx R. 
Ellis tr. Catullus xlix. 2 Greatest speaker of any bom a 
Roman, Marcus Tullius. 2805 Ld. Esher in Law Times 
Rep. LXXIII. 702/2 , 1 have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for American decisions. 

0x225 Ancr. R. 66 Ower greste, & ower lodlukeste 
sunnen. 0x3x5 Shoreham 8 Of alle other sacramens Thes 
sevene beth the greste. 0x420 Chron. Vilod. sL 490 In my 
greste nede. 

b. Greatest part : the largest amount or propor- 
tion (of) ; the majority (cf. Greater A. i b). 

2604 E. G[rIMstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxxiif. 
300 In many partes of the Indies, and 1 thinke in the 
greatest part, small cattell do not increase and profile well. 
1644 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 133 The greatest part of 
the Romish Doctors. 2648 Ld. Byron in Hamilton Papers 
(Camden) 166 The greatest part of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 3 The 
greatest part of our company were reprobate persons. 1741 
Johnson Debates in Parlt. (2787) I. 358 Both inn-holders 
and soldiers are, for the greatest part, of this rank and 
temper. 2772 T. Hull Sir W. Hay^ngton (1797) I. 180 
It attracted his eyes greatest part of the evening, a 2774 
Goldsm. Grecian Hist. 1 . 194 He died. .aged threescore and 
five years, the greatest part of which he had spent in the 
intrigues and bustles of active employment. 

C. Greatest happiness of the greatest number (see 
Happiness 2 b). d. Greatest common measure (see 
Measure). 

t 2 . Eldest (Cf. Greater A. 2.) Obs. 

1535 CovERDALE I Sam. xviii. 27 Saul sayde vnto Dauid ; 
Beholde my greatest \Wyclif, more, A. V. cider] doughtcr 
Merob wyl I geue the to wyfe. 

3 . absol. and ellipt. (quasi-jA) 

c 2350 Will. Paleme 1196 He slou six of he grelles. C2400 
Destr. Troy 1006 The grettyst of Grise gremyt hcrat. c 24x0 
Anturs of Arth. xxxiii, My nome is Syr Galrun..lhe 
graltus {.Douce MS. grettest, Thomt. MS. gretteste] of 
Galway, of greuys and of gillus. 2450-70 Gologros Gaw. 
2168 AI the gretest Of gomys that grip has. C2470 Henry 
Wallace i. 233, Vij score thai led off the gretast that thai 
fand Off ayris with thaim. 2602 D}LKU.tRSatiro-mastix 



GREAT GO. 
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GREATNESS. 


A 4 b, Ad Leciorem^ .It shall not be amisse. . first to beholde 
this short Comedy of Errors and where the greatest enter 
to giue them in stead of a hisse, a gentle correction. 1634 
Sjr T, Herbert Trav. 163 Mecha (neere which, .is buried 
their greatest Mahomet). 1784 Cowper Task n. 168 Since 
from the least The greatest oft originate. rSsa Tennyson 
Death Wellington 29 Our greatest yet with least pretence, 
f B. adv. Most greatly or highly ; most. Obs. 
J5S3 in Strype EccL Mem. 11. 36^ Articles. .gathered. . 
by the greatest learned men of the bishops. 

Great go. [See Gkeat a. and Go sb.} Univ. 
slangs The final examination for the degree of B.A. 
(At Oxford now called gi'cafs,) (Cf. little go,) 
x8jo Genii. Mag. XC. 1. 32 At present the examination [at 
the University of Oxford] is divided into a Little-go and a 
Great-go. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Sfy I. 137 An 
examination that %vould far exceed the perils of the great 
go. Ibid. 141 When* he enters upon life, action, or profes- 
sion, both the little go, and the great go, he will find to be 
a by go ; for he will find that he has gone by the best part 
of useful and substantial learning; or that it has gone by 
him. x^x Thackeray K. of Brentford vii. His little go 
and great go He creditably pass’d. • 1876 ‘P. Pyper* Mr. 
Gray <5* J^eighb. I. 74 Young Mr. Applebee had managed 
to pass his ‘great go' at Oxford, just about the lime the 
living fell vacant. 

Great-grandfather, etc. : see Great a. 21 h. 
Great-great- : see Great a, 21 c, 

Greath, obs. form of Graith. 

Great-head (gr^^’thed). tf , S , [f. Great a . 
4 Head sb. : see quot. 1844 .} An American name 
for the golden-eye, Clangiila glaucion, 

1844 J. P. Giraud Birds Long Island Fuligula clan^ 
guta — Linn. Golden-eye. . . By some it Is called ‘Great 
Head’, from its beautiful, rich, and thickly-crested head, 
2888 G. Tru.mbuel Game Birds xxiii. 79 Glaucioneiin 
clangula americana. American Golden-eye .. At Seaford 
(Hempstead), I., Great-head. 

Great-hearted, a. (Stress variable.) [f. 
Great a , : see Hearted.] 
fa. High-spirited; proud. Obs. b. Having a 
noble or generous heart or spirit ; magnanimous ; 
great-souled. 

1388 [see Great-willv]. 13^8 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, 
xiJ. xxi. (1495) 427 The faucon is soo grete hariyd that yf he 
fayllyth of his pray in the fyrste flyghte and rees, in the 
secondc he takyth wreche on hymseU. c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 
8x0/2 Grete hertyd, and bolde, magnanimus. Grete hertyd, 
not redy to buxumnesse, periinax, indexibilis, /rx4So 
Knt, de la Tour (1868) a6 Alle women that ben gret herted 
and misansueringe her husbondes. *647 Clarendon Nisi. 
Reh. 1. f 66 The earl .. was as great-hearted as he, and 
thought the very su.specting him to be an injury unpardon- 
able. x8^ Browning Cavalier Tunes, Marching Along, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. X848 Buckley 
Iliad 102 Great-hearted, brazen-voiced Stentor. 1880 G. 
Meredith Tragic Com, (1881) 172 Alvan was great-hearted: 
he could love In his giant's fashion. 

Hence Grcatbea’rtedness, +a. High-spirited- 
ness {obs.), b. Nobility or generosity of heart, 
magnanimity. 

1813 Examiner 3: May 3W2 The courage and great- 
heattedness of the people of England. 18441 Lowell Lett, 
(2894) 1. 79 If they give us nothing else, they give us at 
least a feeling of greal-hearledness and'exaliation. i88a 
G, Meredith Tragic Com. (x88i) 283 Wives he should 
have by fifties and hundreds if he wanted them, she thought 
in her great-heartedness. *895 J. Smith Message of the 
Exodtts xviii. 264 In His great-heartedness our Father is 
tolerant of mere human frailty. 

tGreathede. Obs, [f. Great <?. 4 -head, 
Cf, MHO. grdzheit, G. grdszheit^ MLG. grStheit, 
Du. groothcid.1 Greatness. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixx. 9 Synge .i. all day [>1 grete- 
hedc. exHv. 3 Of his gretchede is none ende. CX380 

WYCLIF.SV/. Wks. 111. S2 Falle on hem dreede and qwaking 
in he greetheed of hin arm. 

Greatish a, [f. Great a. 4 -ish.] 

Somewhat great 

1B66 Carlyle Remin. (1881) 11. 185, I now., see it had 
been, as she called it, * a great success ’, and greatish of its 
kind.^ 1870 [Lady Verney] Lettice Lisle 41 ‘You do a 
greatish aeal^ Gabriel, up and down 'said the child. 

Great-line, grea*tline. Also grettlin, grit- 

line. A long line used in deep-sea fishing for cod, 
ling, etc. Also atinb,, zg, great-line fish, fishing, 
a Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Gryt lyne fische, sic as leing, 
turbat, kehng, ft skaut. x866 Banjfsh. Gloss,, Greitiin, 7 k 
great-line; the line used for catching the larger kinds of 
fish; as cod, ling, etc. Smith Sailors Word-bk., 

Great-line fishing, that carried on over the deeper banks of 
the ocean .. It is more applicable to hand-fishing, as on the 
banks of Newfoundland, in depths over 60 fathoms. X879 
Holdrworth in Encyct. Brit. IX. 262/1 The cod or * great 
lines ‘ .are of the same description as those used for haddock 
fishing, but have longer snoods and the hooks farther apart. 
It is unnecessary’ to speak of the manner in which these 
long-lines arc worked. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 13 
One Grcatline placed in a basket. 

t Grreatly, < 7 . Oh. [f. Cheat o. C f. 
MHG. grdzUeh, MDu. grolelijc.'] Great. 

e 1450 Merlin 65 Gretly was the kynge at that fcesie. and 
ioyfull and mery. 2150^0 Golagrosjy Gaw. 377 Thai war 
courlcs and couth thair knyghthed to kyth, Athir vihir 
wcic gret In gretly degre. 

Greatly Forms : see Great a, 

[f. Great a. 4 -LY-. Cf. grbz{e)liche, MDu. 

grotelike, Du. grootetijhs.'l 
1. To a great extent, in a great degree ; exten- 
sively, exceedingly ; highly; much, vciy*. 
a, qualifying verbs and ppics. 


^zsoo Trin, Coll. Horn- 13 He sinegeS grclliche, for }>e 
holie hoc hit forbet. rti«S After. A’. 426 And be ancre 
legge on eiSer sum penitence more upon b^ ilke pet gret- 
luker hau^ agult. ^*330 Arth. 4* Merl. X137 So gretliche 
sche awondred was, pat hir chaunged btod & fas. 1340 
Ayenh. 47 Ne wenep najl gratliche zcne3y. c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib, f 2736, 1 can nat seen that it mighte greetly harme 
me, though I toke vengeaunce. a J4o(r-So Alexander 
pou has giltid, but no^t gretly. 1484 CAXTONyS‘^£»/ jn.ii, 1 
thanke the gretely, xg^s Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxvii. 
[ccxiii.l 67X That he had many of his men slayne, and that 
the batayle had cost hym greatly. 15^ Spenser F. Q. 1. 
iv, 20 He, .greatly shunned manly exercise. 1596 Drayton 
Leg. IV. 6^ He that first stirra in the Churches cause, 
Against Him greatliest that oppugned it. 26o4SirAKS. Oth. 

jh. i. 18 To beare Musicke, the Generali do’s not greatly 
care. 2665 Evelyn Mem. (1827) IV. 146 Such as have lived 
long in Universities do greately afiect words and Expres- 
sions no where in use b^eside. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vni. 
785 They, first, Themselves offend, who greatly please. 
2756 P, Browne famaica 221 The hark is greatly esteemed 
among the tanners. 1849 E. E. Napier Exciirs. S.^ Africa 
11. 287 Gigantic shrubs, greatly resembling our English yew. 
2875 joWETT Plato (ed- 2) 1. 55, 1 should greatly prefer 
a real friend to all jhe gold of Darius, x88o Geikie Phys, 
Geog, ii. § 10. 66 Evaporation is greatly helped by wind. 

b. qualifying adjs. and advs. Somewhat flr^‘/;.exc. 
with comparatives or words implying comparison. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 11634 Sco was greili in dute. 2^x350 
Will, Palerne 1292 J)an was bemperour greteU glad. 2579 
Tomson Calvin's Sertn. Tim. 548/x To the ende that euery 
man may . . be greatlyer afraide. 2636 Chardin Coron. 
Solyman (1686) 26 His long Experience in Affairs rendered 
him greatly considerable. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 
X2 Lead-sheathing greatly cheaper than that of Wood. ^ 1749 
Lady Luxboroucm Let, to Shenstone 28 Dec., I ., ibinK it 
an ornament greatly in taste. 1768 H. Walpole Hist. 
Doubts 70, I shall show that it is greatly probable. 18x7 
A. Bonar Senn. II, xv. 318 All the names of excellence . . 
are greatly too mean to declare the Saviour's worth. 1824 
Landor Wks. (1846) 1. 183/2 Here the bow is greatly abetter 
weapon than the musket. <11856 H. Miller Test. Rocks 
i. (1857)66 The skate and dogfish are greatly less rare, 1873 
Ruskin AbftfC/flr.xxx.IiSpdjlI. 131 Her mother and brother 
were greatly proud of her. ^ x886 R. Kipling Departm. 
Ditties 12 Careless and lazy is he, Greatly inferior to Me. 

2. On a large scale ; in lai^e numbers ; largely. 

? Obs. 

2670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 51^ Any business which is more 
freely mana^jed may be greatUer managed than if it were 
more restrained. 1792 Burke Corr. (2844) III. 420 The 
funeral of dear Sir Joshua. It will be greatly attended. 

b. For a great or the most part ; mainly, chiefly. 
rare. 

x’jix Young Nt, Th. i. 212 They greatly live a life on 
earth Unkindled, unconceiv'd. 186$ Grote Pletio I. v, 278 
We now enter upon the second or dialectic period ; passed 
by Plato greatly at Megara. 
f3. With a ‘great’ voice; loudly. Ohs. 

2340 Ayenb. 156 He i\ft asse] beginb xinge grat-liche. 

4. In a great manner, a. Magnanimously, nobly ; 
grandly, f b. Eminently, illustriously, c. With 
brilliant success. Obs. 

<2x400 Prymer (t^i) 44 Oure lord gretly dyde with us. 
We been maad ioyful, ?X4.. Death 4* Life 3 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio 1 1 1. 56 Give vs grace on the ground the greatlye 
to serve, For that royall red blood that rann from thy side. 
243s Misyn Fite of Loves, xvf. 30 Hermetis lyfle b^rfore 
is grett, if it gretely be done. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, Epil. 
5 Small time ; but in that small, most greatly Uued This 
Starre of England. 2670 Dryden xst Pi. Conql Granada 
V. ii, It is for you, brave man .. Greatly to speak, and yet 
more greatly do. 2678 — Limberham V, i. My Comfort 

is, I fell greatly. 1723 Addison Cato iv. iv. The brave 
youth . . Who greatly in bis country’s cause expired. 2713 
Pope Prol, AddisotCs Cato 22 A brave man struggling in 
the storms of fate, And greatly falling with a falling state. 
272S — Odyss. 11. 312 What he greatly thought, be nobly 
dar’d. 2764 Foote Patron iii. Wks. 1799 1. 357 If your 
piece had been greatly receiv’d, I would have declared Sir 
Thomas Lofty the author ; if coldly, 1 would have owned it 
myself. 2784 Cowper Task vi. 820 All were once Perfect, 
and all must be at length restored. So God has greatly 
purpos’d. 2876 OuiDA Winter City vHl 238 It was a great 
theme greatly treated. 

5. In or to a high rank or position, rare. 

<12800 T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) II. 242 , 1 am not 

greatly born, like you. 28x5 Jane Austen Emma i. viii. 53 
You encourageherlocxpecl lomanygreatly. xBtoGen. 1 *. 
Thompson Exerc. (1642) I. 293 It matters not .. bow many 
ensigns shall have greatly risen through all the gradations 
of command. 

Great-nephew: see Great a. 21 a. 

^ Greatness (gr^*Tnes). [f. Great a, -i- -ness : 
in OE. {fgrlatnes) gritnysl\ 

1 1. Thickness, coarseness ; stoutness. Ohs. 

e 2020 Rule St. Benei (Logeman) Iv, 92 J>ara Jnnga callra 
he bleo nc oo5e gretnysse (L. grossitudtne\ na cidan. e 2400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 200 If it so be bat Hs greelnes (=s\vcl- 
lingj come of malancolious blood or of greet fleume, 24. . 
Vae. in Wr.-Wfilcker Orossitas, gretenesse, c 2440 

Eng. Cong, Irel. 89 Forto aquenche that gretnes be put 
hym-Selfe to ful mycb trauayl that vnneth he leite his body 
haue enny reste. <i 2450 Fysshynge w. angle (2883) 16 And 
your floyt for on heyr be no bygger a pese for ij herys as a 
beyn for xij heres as aw'alnot and so forthe euery lyne aftur 
hys gretnes. 2536 in Gentl. Mag. (1813) May 427 Eue^’ 
Essex byllcl comeyn in lenght iij footle, w» the carfe ; in 
gretnes in mydes xv ynches. 
t b. Pregnancy. Obs. 

c 2A50 86 Thus was the k^mge wedded to Vgerne, 

and kepe her till her gretnesse apered.^ *565 Cooper The- 
saurus, Grattidiias, greatnesse with childc, or with yoncc. 

1’; JoiiNso.v Parry f Ckirurg. (i640> 594 Certain inml- 
liblc signs of greatness wilh child. /r/<?., In this great, 
ness of childe-bearing. 


2. The attribute of being great in size, e.xtent or 
degree; (of voice); +force (of the pulse). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27033 Wan-hope es . . quen man for 
grettnes of his gilt has tint b^hope o merci. cisSo^VTclif 

3'^rw,Sel.Wks. I, H7ThepuplewoundridherorforgretDe5se 

of be rnyracle. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 50 It es also called 
a see, for be greteness beroff. e 1500 Melusine xxx\TiL 304 
They were al abasshed of hys gretnes, For he was xv foot 
of lengthe. 1585 T. Washington tr. Hicholay's Fey. n. 
xxi. 59 b, The greatnes & magnificence of the costly & 
sumptuous Thermes. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 902 
For greatnesse of number, hugenesse of quantity, strang^ 
nesse of shapes. i68z Bunyan Holy W. 143 They shouted 
with that greatness of voice. 2707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- 
Watch II. 168 We must endeavour to preserve the natural 
Strength, Greatness, Celerity and Crebrity [of the pulse]. 
2767 A. Young Farmers Lett. People 79 The greatness of 
rent which a little farm bears. 2774 Coldsm. /Vat. Hist. 
(1776) I, 21S The Zara, and the Coanza, from the greatness 
of whose openings into the sea, .we form an estimate of the 
great distance from whence they come. 2898 T. Adamson 
Stud. Mind in Christ x. 248 He saw the difficulty and 
greatness of his task. 

"t* b. semi-concr. Great bulk. Obs. rare. 

2505 Daniel Civ. Wnrsu.yii, Goodly riuers (that haue 
maefe their graues, And buried both their names and all 
their good Within his greatnes, to augment his waues), 
f 3 , Magnitude or size in the abstract. Obs. 
xyig Langl. P. PI. B, xvr. 59 On o more thei growed, 
And of o gretnesse and grene of gre3’ne thei semen, c 2440 
Anc, Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 472 Make rounde 
pelettes of the gretnesse of an ey. 2488-9 Act 4 lUn, VII, 
c. 22 The said gold .. not wrought m gretnesse ofthrede 
and in colour according to the outeward shewe, 251a Act 
4 Hen. Vllt, c, 19 § 24 Nottregardyng the quantitie great- 
nesse or smalnes of the same penyes. 1552 Kecorde Cast. 
Kttcnol. (1556) 271 These starres are distincte into diuers 
measures oflyght, and namely 8, which are called the first 
greatnes, the second [etc.]. 2553 Eden Treat. Kewe lud. 
(Arb.) 25 An Elephant excedeth in greatnes thre wilde oxen. 
2623 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 506 The flosvres in forme 
and greatne-ise are like to those of the Orange-tree._ 2654 
Z. Cavig. Art Logicke 29 Greatnesse is extension, or 

stretching out . . Of greatnesse, the subject is said to be 
equal or unequal. 1^5 A. Dickson Treat. Agnc. (ed. 2) 
339 That the weight of the roller bear a proportion to tbe 
greatness of the diameter. 

4. Eminence of rank or station ; great or exalted 
rank, place, or power ; eminence, distinction, im- 
portance. Occas. in//. 

e 2400 Destr. Troy 3312 Ye . , souerain of all, Sbalbe wor- 
shipped.. And honouret..To be gouernet in your^rettene*, 
most godely of other, 2595 Shaks. '^ohn iv. it. 94 It is 
apparant foule-play, and 'tis shame That Greatnesse should 
so grossely offer it. 2602 — Twet. H, 11. V. 258 Some are 
become great, some atcheeues greatnesse, and some haue 
greatnesse thrust vppon em. 2634 Sir T. Hbrbbht Fnir, 

3 These lies were unknowne in Rome.sgreatnesse. 2638 /wJ. 
(ed. 2) rD3 He had small joy of his greatnes. 2650 Earl Mes* 
MOUTH SenaulCs Man become Guilty 101 Those who think to 
belter their condition by revolting are oft undone by ihjir 
rebellion, and fal from their legitimate greatnessesforhanng; 
sought after unjust ones. 265* H. Cocak tr. Seudetys Jbra- 
him 11, iv, 64, 1 was . . to abandon her to grief and desp.nir,and 
so return again to enjoy all those greatnesses. 27*9 Butler 
Senn. Wks. 2874 II. 85 The grave, the end of all temporal 
greatness. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 253 f at 
commands the ear of greatness. 1809 W, Irving A^nicherP. 
vn.L (1849) 385 It is the mystery which envelopes great men, 
that gives them half their greatness. 2849 MACAVUV^-fr^ 

Eng.i. 1.4 Nothing in theearlyexislenceof Britain mdicMea 

thegrealnesswbichshewasdestined toatmin. 2877M^*Of'' 
THANT Png. Musgraz'e I, 4 The old greatness 01 the house, 
b. of God. 

a 23*5 Prose Psalter cl. a HerieJj hym eftcr l»e micbcln« 
of his gretnes. 2388 Wyclif Deui. v. 24 Lo ! oure Loro 
God schevvide to vs his maieste and greetnesse [238* m>xhvl- 
nesse]. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, vi. § 2 Betokening tne 
greatnesse of God. i6rx Bible i Chron. xxlx. ii 
Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glor)’. *895 
W, Watson Hymn to Sea 8 Man and his greatness survive, 
lost in the greatness of God, . 

t c. Used as a title. (Cf. Highness 2 b.) Obs. 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L, v. t. 213 Some certaine spcaail 
honours it pleaseth his greatnesse to Impart lo Armado a 
Souldier. /bid. v. ii. 894 Most esteemed greatnesse. «'ii 
you heare the Dialogue that the two Learned men haue 
compiled? 1638 Sir T. HEirncRT Trav. (ed. 2)137 
six dayes attendance his Greatnesse was pleased to visit 
Shcraz, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1, 62 Int’rest tn> 
Greatness in our mean Affairs. 2766 H. Brooke 
Quality (1808) I. Ded. ix, Your greatness was pleased 
inand, whether this romance was wholly on my own inventjon- 
6. Inherent nobility or dignity (of mind, cliariic* 
ter, action, or expression ) ; grandeur. . 

2597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. vi. § i The greatness an 
dignity of all manner actions is measured by the 
of the subject from which they proceed. ^1665 ai ^ 
Hutchinso.n Mem. Col, Hutchinson (1846) 27 He L’ ® 
sweet greatness that commanded love. 2697 Urvden Ar • 
Virg. Georg. (1721) I. 199 This Language .. haa a 

Greatnessin it xgxS Freethinker Ho.^TyiTmtGcczlociSo 

Mind consists in manfully supporting Misfortunes. .* 

Knox Pers. Nobility xlii. Wks. 1824 V. 93 Greatness of s 
is more necessary to make a great man, than ^l'®, 
a monarch and the blazonry of the herald. 2855 
Hist. Eng. XX. IV. 530 She received the intimation of 1 
danger with true greatness of souL 2856 RusKt>^ >1 ; 

Paint. III. IV. lit. § 5 Greatness of style consists, tn • 
first, in the habitual choice of subjects of thought 
involve wide interests and profound passions, as oppos<^ 
those which involve narrow interests and slight 
2892 Jas. Brown Senn. 183 It is the surest lest of great 
that a man can act alone. . . ..t 
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Oliver has j;iv’n him daily to me. 1731 E. Calamy Life 
(1830) I. i. 60 His greatness with him did not in the sequel 
turn to his honour or advantage. 1897 D. H. Fleming Mary 
Q. Scots 460 note^ Bothwell’s greatness with the Queen. 
Great-niece: see Great a. 21 a. 

Greats : sec Great C. 10. 

Greats, obs. and dial. pi. of Grit j ^.2 
Greatt(e, Greatter, obs. ff. Great, Greater. 
.f Grea’tumly, adv. Sc» Ohs. Forms: 4-6 
gretumly, 4 grsttum-, 6 greattum*, greitum-, 
gritum-, grittum-, grytum-, 7 greatumlie, -ly. 
[app. f. ME. '^greiitm (advb. formation on Great, 
after OE. inichtm greatly, orig. dat. pi. of micel 
Mickle) + -ly 2 . Cf. Sc. hailnmlie wholly.] 
= Greatly i a. Chiefly used with vbs. express- 
ing emotion. 

1375 Barhour in. 668 Full gretumly thankyt him 

the king. Ibid. ix. 619 Thai that saw thame so stoutly Cum 
on thame, dred thame gretumly. Ibid. xii. 364 Quha sa 
>’arrayis vrangwisly, Thai faynd god all too gretumly. c 137S 
Sc. Le^. Saints, Thomas 196 J>at blith ves grettumly of his 
cumynge. 1513 Douglas jRneis ix. i. 56 Full gretumly the 
goddis. .Besekand till attend tohys prayer. 153$ Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 498 How Kin^ Constantyne was grittumelie 
commouit of the Tynsall of his Lordis. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie 
Ball. (S, T. S.) 143 My spreit rejoysis grelumlie. 1568 
Skeyne The Pest (i860) 31 The oile of Scorpionis .. sup- 

g ortis greitumlie.^ 1588 A. King tr. Canisins' Cateck. 109 
. Cyprian in this respect commends grytumlie S. Corne- 
lius Pap and Martyr. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) Q whilk speeches made the people glade, and confirmed 
the blaster of the schoole . . and all these that had any know- 
ledge of the trueth greatumlie. 

Great-uncle : see Great a. 21 a. 

+ Great-willy, Obsr'"^ [f. great will (see 
Great <7. 4) -f -y 1 .] High-spirited, strong-willed, 
proud. 

1382 Wyclif yttdg. V. IS Ruben a 3 ens hyra dluydide, of 
greet willi [1388 greet hertyd] men is foundun stryuynge. 

+ Grealiwort. Obs, [OE. grlate wyrt ‘ thick 
plant * : see Great a, 2 and Wort.] 

a. In OE., some bulbous plants L. hieribttlbtts, 
b. In ME,, Elecampane, Inula Helenittm. 

cxoco Sax. Leechd. 1 . 118 Decs wyrt Jjc man hlerlbulbum 
and oSrum naman greate wyrt nemneh- c 1265 Voc. Plants 
in Wr.-Wulcker 554/12 Etna enula, ialne, gretwurt. 
tGreave^. Obs. Forms:4-7greve,6-7greav0, 
(4 Sc. grewe, 6 pi. grevoue, Sc. greis, graiwis, 
7 greeve, grieve). [OE. grkfa wk. masc. or 
grkfe fern, prehistoric *graitjon~^ f. *grait/o- 
Grove.] 

1 . a, (OE. only.) Brushwood, b, pi. Branches, 
twigs. (Used once by Drayton as sing.) 

a xooo O. E, Chron. an. 852 (Laud MS.) He scolde sife ilea 
gear in to he minslre sixtiga fo'Sra wuda and twaelf foSur 
graefan and sex foSur gearda. c X385 Chaucer L. G. IP, Prol. 
159 Of silk I-broudede ful of grene grevys. <?X386 — A'/iAV 
T. 649 To maken hym a gerland of the greues, Were it of 
wodebynde or hawethorn leues. x^ot Douglas Pal, Hon. 
Prol. 22 The birdis sat on twystis^ and on greis. 1563 
WinJet IVks. (1890) II. 59 God forbl(L I say, that in this 
spiritual paradise, of the graiwis [orig. L. surculis] of cannal 
and balme, fra hand spring wp guild and humlokis. 1567 
Turberv. Ovids Ep. 27 How oft have we of grasse and 
greaves preparde a homely bedde? xs<)3 Drayton Moses n. 
248 A swarming cast of Bees ., Pressing each plant, and 
loading eu’ry greaue. 16x2 ■— Poly^olb. xiii. 215 Hid among 
the leaves, Some in the taller trees, some in the lower 
greaves. 

2 . A thicket. 

c X050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 406/33 Frondosis duvtis, haem 
gehilmdum gr$fum. ciioo Ibid. Per dutnas, purh 

Efcefan. cizoo Ormin 9209 Whxrse iss all unnsmche get 
purrh bannkess & purrh graefess. 13.. Sir Tristr, 14 pis 
greues wexen al gray, p.at in her lime were grene. <;x374 
Chaucer Troylns v. 1144 By hedge, by tre, by greue. 1375 
Barbour Bruce v. 13 All grewis begouth to spryng. <r_X42o 
Ballad, on Husb. 11. 149 Ther as wrecched greues [L. inisera 
virgultd] Sour lond, to weet, or salt is, neuer delue. X460 
Ljt^eatis Disc. 551 A logge they dyghte of leves. In the grene 
greves. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xvi, There with al 
came oute syre phelot oute of the greuys sodenly. ?ci 475 
Hunt. Hare 107 Yonder syltes [the hare] in a greyve. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 42 It is best . . that ye doe leave 
Your treasure . . Either fast closed in some hollow greave, 
Or buried in the ground from jeopardy. x6oo Fairfax 
Tasso in. vi. 40 The winde in houUes and shadie greaues 
A murmur makes, among the boughes and leaues. 1609 
Holland Ainm. Marcell. xix. viii. 134 We made speed 
through greves and groves [h. per dumeta et silvas] toward 
the high mountains. 

Greave^ (g^fv)- Chiefly pi. Forms: pi. 4 
grayvez, grevez, 5 greves, grevys, Sc. greis, 
6-7 graves, 7 greeves, greves, 6- greaves, sing. 
6- greave, (6 greve, 7 grieve), [a. OF. p'cve 
shin, armour for the legs (12th c. in Littre), of 
unknown origin ; cf. Sp. grebas, grevas (Minsheu).] 

1 . Armour for the leg below the knee. 

13.. Gaiv. tf Gr. Kni. 575 His legez lapped in stel with 
luflych greuez. £‘1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. viii. 847 Cusseis 
or greis or braseris. 1463 Mann. Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 
215 To Cakebrede fibr a harneyse complct, ssave salatt and 
grevys, V. marc. 1557 Grimald in ToltelPs Mice. (Arb.) 122 
Zoroas..The carelesse king there smote, aboue the greaue, 
A t thopening of his qubhes. 1603 Dka^ton Bar, IVars ii. 
xi, Marching in Greaves, a Helmet on her Head, 1622 F. 
Markham Bk. IVarre v. ii. 166 From the close Caske downe 
to the Greaue. 1671 Milton Samson 1119 Put on., thy 
broad habergeon, Vaunt-brass and greves, and gauntlet, and 
thy spear. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xviii. 707 The greaves of 
ductile Tin. 1813 Byron Br. Ahydos ii. ix, The greaves 


below his knee that wound With silvery scales were sheathed 
and bound. 1832 Tennyson Lady 0/ Skaloit m. 4 The sun 
came dazzling thro* the leaves. And flamed upon the brazen 
greaves Of bold Sir Lancelot. 1873 Symokds Grk. Poets v. 
133 The burnished brazen greaves that hang upon the wall, 
f 2 . The part of the leg on which the greave is 
worn ; the shin, leg. Obs. 

x6oo Neiv Yrls Gift in Nichols Progr. Q. Etiz. (1823) III. 
474 A slender greve swifter than roe. 

3 . Comb., as greave-stud. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxii. xxii, A grieve-stud or leg 
hameis-naile. 

i* Greave^. Obsr-^ [ad.F.^r^z'^: see Gravel.] 
The sandy shore of a river. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 11. (1509) 80 The french men for- 
bare not to march, partly upon the breach or greaue of the 
riuer, partly by the skirts or stretching out of the bancke. 
Greave, obs. form of Grave, Grief, (Grieve v. 
Greaved (grivd), a. [f. Greave sb.^ -i- -ed^.] 
Furnished with greaves. 

[1848 Buckley Iliad 75 Exhorting the well-greaved Greeks 
to fight.] 1894 Q. 'Rev. CLXXVIIL 341 Those who have 
come forward thus light-heartedly bucklered and greaved, 
iransf. 1865 E, Burritt Walk to Lands End 342 Bold 
headlands that stood greaved with granite. 

Greaves, ^aves (grfvz, gr^wz), sh. pi. Also 
7 graives, 9 groves, [app. originallya term of 
the whale fisheries; ad. \fj.greven pi. (whence S\v, 
A\d\..grevar.^ Da. grever), corresp. to OHG. griubo, 
griobo (MHG., G. griehe), which agrees in form 
with OE. grioua (^=^*grIofd) * olla*.] The fibrous 
matter or skin found in animal fat, which forms a 
sediment on melting and is pressed into cakes to 
serve as meat for dogs or hogs, fish-bait, etc . ; the 
refuse of tallow ; cracklings. 

16x4 G. Markham Cheape fp Good Hush. 97 Chandlers 
Graiues [printed Gratnes), which is the dregges and offall 
of rendr^ Tallow, as hard skinnes, kels, and fleshly lumpes. 
1631 Pellham Mirac. Preserv. EngUshm. Greenland 14 
Lading this other Shallop., with the Graves of the Whales 
that had beene there boyled this present yeare. 1673 Mar- 
vell Reh. Trattsp. 11. Wks. II. 283 It was observed that he 
was wont still to put more graves than all the rest in his 
porridge. 1735 Leoiard Naval Hist. 521 They [had] to 
feed on mouldy Frinars and Greaves of Whales. 1740 R. 
Brookes Art 0/ Angling i.xxii. 50 Graves, to be had at the 
Tallow-Chandlers for a Ground-lkiit. X770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1804) VI. 229 A fanner in Surrey used graves 
from the Tallow-Chandlers,with very great success on sandy 
soil, X844 JST. Hewlett Parsons tp IV. xxi, A cake of 
greaves. 1867 F. Francis Angling xvt. (x88o) 500 Greaves 
or Scratchings is the refuse skin, etc., from the tallow-melters. 
1893 Norihumbld. Gloss.. Greaves, Groves, tallow-chandler’s 
refuse. 1894 Times $0 Ju\y 6 /z Roach are taking gentles, 
barbel lobworms, greaves, and gentles. 

Greavle, greavy, obs. forms of Gravy. 
Greaze, obs. form of Grease v. 

Grebe (grfb). Also 8 griebe, greb. [a.T.gribe, 
of unknown origin.] 

1 . The name for the diving birds of the genus 
Podiceps or family Podicipedtdx, characterized by 
a short body, flattened and lobed feet set far 
behind, and the almost entire absence of tail. 

(Great) Crested Grebe, the largest European species, 
Podiceps cristatus. Eared G., Z’. Slavonian 

or Horned G., P. auritus (or comutus). Little G., the 
Dabchick or Didapper, P. piuviatilis (or minor). Spear- 
billed or Western G., the AEchmophorus occidenialis of 
North America. 

1766 Pennant (1768) II. 393 note. The Grebes .and 
Divers are placed in the same genus. 1773 Gentl. Mag. 
XLIII, 219 The crested Griebc. 18x4 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 92, I got .. 18 ox -birds and i dusky grebe. 1863 
Spring Lapland 36 , 1 fancy they confounded it (the smewj 
with the red-necked grebe. XW3 Barinc-Gould Iceland 
327 Neither M, Preyer nor Mr. Fowler found the little grebe 
in the island. 1873 Q.C^DK^y^Mount.ff Mere iii. 18 That 
upright, stick-like object moving along the surface is the 
neck and head of a great crested grebe, swimming low in the 
water to escape observation, 

2 . The plumage of the grebe. 

X859 W. H. Gregory Egypt I. 260, I secured the pad of 
the breast, which was as soft as grebe. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 
26 Oct. 3/2, I want everybody who owns a brown cloth 
costume to trim it with grebe. 

3 . attrib.y as grebe-feaihers, 'hatj -muff, -plumage, 
-skill ; grebe-cloth, a cotton cloth with a downy 
surface on one side. 

s 83 z Caulfeild & Sawaro D/cl. Needlework, *Grebe 
Cloth, a cotton cloth, made very much in the style of Swan- 
skin. 1781 S. E. Burnf.y in Mad. D'A rblay's Early Diary 
(1880) II. 267 Part of the trimming Is composed of *greb 
featners. 1885 Daily Tel. 22 Dec. 6/2 Protective Acts have , 
almost banished from the markets the sea-gull and *grebe 
hats which were once so common. 1887 Pall Mall G. 

9 Aug. 5/1 Some years ago, when *grebe muffs were ‘the 
rage that rage nearly extinguished a beautiful race of 
birds. xjSx Mad. D'Arblay Let, to Mrs. Thrale xr Jan., 
The [dress] . . is to be trimmed with *grebeskins and gold. 
X882 O’Donovan Alert' Oasis I. 312 Here, at all times of 
the day, hemp, silk, cotton, tobacco, and grebe skins are to 
be seen. 

Greble, obs. form of Geibble, crab tree. 
Grebyche, -byteh, vais. Gretbitch Obs, 
Grecale, variant of Gbegale, 

■f Gre'Ca^Uy and sb. Obs. Also grekin. [? ad. 
med.L. *Grscdn-u 5 f f. Grxeus Greek.] 

A. adj\ Grecian, Greek. 3 B. sb. A Greek. 
a 1400-50 A lexander 5504 A grete glauir & a glaam of 
grekin tongis. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 


(E. E. T. S.) 122 Olde bokis of the grecanys. Ibid. J29 The 
grccanys (or grekis, whych you semyth besle Englyshe). 

t Greca’mc, a. Obs. [ad. L. Crxcanic-iis, t. 
Grxe-vs Greek.] Of or pertaining to Greece, the 
Greeks, or their language. So f Greca'nlcal a. 

1601 Holland Plin}* II. 596 , 1 must not forget one kind of 
pamng more, which is called Grecanlcke. idfig Gale Crt. 

^ women is the Grecanic termination ; 
as Dido. x^fZlbid.ye. iii. i. 21 The Grecanic terme whereby 
the efficacitie of Divine concurse is expressed in the Scrip- 
tures is ei'cpyfia. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. Con- 
tents § 17 Orpbeas, commonly called by the Greeks, The 
Iheologer, and the Father of the CJrecanick Polytheism. 
Ibid. 326 Casaubon . .affirms all the Philosophy . . to be merely 
PJalontcal and Grecanical but not at all Egyptian. 

t Gre'canize, v. Obs. [f. as Greoan + -ize. 
Cf. Germanize.] =Geeoianize. 

_ x6xi CoTGR.^, Grecanizant, Grecanizing, or Grecianizing 
it (speaking Greeke; imitating a Grecian. X740 Warburton 
Dtv. Legat. iv. .§ 5 II. 222 This quaint Improvement on an 
Egyptian Blunder, by some driveling grecanized [ed. 1788 
Greek] Mythologist. . 

Grecaster; see Gr^casteb. 

Grece (grfs). Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a. 4-6 
grese, 4-8 greece, 4-9 greese, (6 greesse, 
greysse, grei8(s, 6-8 gresse, 7 grees, greice), 4-9 
grece. 5-6gry8e, 6--7grice, grise, 6-9griece, 
(7 griese, grize). [a. OF. gt-ez, greyz, greis, pi. of 
gre Gbee sb^, taken as a collective sing, in sense 
of ‘flight of steps, staircase’; contemporaneously 
a double plural greces, greeses was formed and used 
with the meaning ‘ flight of steps ’ and 'steps in a 
flight * ; whence in the 1 5th c. a sing, form grece was 
deduced (sense 2 c).] 

1 . A flight of stairs or steps ; a stairway. 

a. a X300 Cursor M. 10584 (Gott.) A grece her was of 
steppis fijftene. X3. . E. E, Allii. P. B. 1590 Glydes doun 
by grece & gos to i>e kyng. X382 Wyclif Ezek. xl. 6 He 
stiede vp by the greese iherof. 1449 in WilHs & Clark 
Cambridge {tBSC) IJ. 10 Thei shuU make the Rofes with 
all the Midilwalles and greses to the setd houses perteyning. 
X509 Hawes Past, Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 16 A grece there was, 
y-chesyJed all of stone Out oftherocke. 12x533 bn. Berners 
Huon xxxviii. 119 He mountyd upe the grese of the palayes, 
X622 Bacon Hen. VII, Mor. & Hist. wks. (Bohn) 431 The 
lord archbishop, upon the greece of the quire, made a long 
oration. 1777 Hoole Comenius' Vis. IVorld (ed, 12) 86 
'I’hey go up into the upper stories by greeses, and winding- 
stairs. x8^ J. P. Morris Gloss. Furness, Grece, the inclined 
way to a barn or granary, when built over a shippon or 
stable. iZZz.Lanc. Gloss., Greese, stairs, steps. 

CT.^’j^Parienay 1427 On grice went vp, the kyng on 
bed thayfounde. Howard Hotiseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 122 

He schal . . make the gryse as my Lord wj’ll desyre yt. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 22 Grees or Grieee, Stairs. 

Jig. XS49 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par, Heh. ix That lawe 
..was geuen for a season, to ihentente it shoulde be a cer- 
taine grieee or stayre to bring vs at the length to a better 
hope. 1587 Alit^. Mag,, K. Rudacke vil, Ambition out 
sercheth to glory the greece. 

2 . a. pi. Steps or stairs (collectively) ; a set or 
flight of stairs ; = sense i. 

CX340 Cursor M. 10588 (Laud) This may but of iij* yere 
old Went on the grecys [other AfSS. grece, grees] I ere of 
told, a 1400-50 Alexander 2^2 Case himdoune be hegrecis 
a-gayn fra ke sale. C1440 Generydes 1531 Downne of the 
greses he felle the hede before, And brake his nek. 1463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 20 The litil bolrie vndir the gresys. 
1527 Andrf.w Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters B Ij, And the 
panne shal be set upon a hye sleyre or gryscs. 1557 N. T. 
iGenev.) Acts xxi. 35 When he came vnto the greces, he 
was borne of the souldier'?, for the violence of the people. 


b. pi. Steps or stairs (in a flight) ; spec, in Her. 
with the spelling grieces (whence Grieced a.). 

a. CX400MAUNDEV. (18391 vi. 70 At the right syde, as men 
comen dounward j6 Greces. CX450 Alirour Saluacioun 
1161 Salomones Throne was with se.x greces exaltate. 1533 
Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 21 A table sett at the upper 
ende of the hall, going upp twelve greeses. x68i Kecpe 
Alonum. Westm, (1682) 31 Ascending from this Picture by 
two or three Greeses or steps, until you come to the Rails 
that compass in the High Altar. 

/3 . 1549 Thomas Hist. Italic 30 Certayn skaffoldes of 
horde, with grices or steppes one aboue an other. 1566 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 8r The steers or gr^’ses 
coming vpp to the altare. 1602 B. Jonson K. Jasl Enter- 
tainm, Fenchurch 108 The dlaughters of the Genius.. in 
a spreading ascent, upon severall grices, help to bcautifie 
both the sides. 1610 (3 uillim Heraldry iv. ix. (1611) 212 
A crosse crossed, mounted upon three grieces. 1681 Cotton 
Wend. Peak (ed. 4) 79 Fair round Stairs, some fifteen grieses 
high Land you upon a Terrass. x683 IL Holme Armoury 
III. 459/2 A pillar mounted on Grices or Stepps. iSSpCusSANS 
Her. (1^3) 116 Grieces, steps or Degrees. 

iransf. and fig. 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 420 pey gon not 
to heuene bi greesis k^t god hak ordeyned to ledc bidur. 
1540 Morysine Vives' Inirod. Wysd. Pref. Avb.'Jhe 
steppes and grices, wherby..my lord your father. .hathe 
clymed to nobilitie, x6o6 J. Raynolds Dolarney’s Prtm. 
(1880)64 Phoebus.. Climbing the lofty gresses of the skies. 
i6it Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. \x. viii. § 46 Neither is the Popes 
reuenge thus appeased, some higher grecces yet remaine, 
on which his Greatnesse .. must display it selfe. 1625 
SV. Morrell New Eng. in Ferdinando Gorges (Prince S<^., 
Boston) 129 Whose hayre is cut with grecces. yet a locke 
Is left [cf. 1565 Cooper Thesaurjts, Comant in gr^us 
frangere, to turne or set the hcare in facion of greesesj. 

C. sing. A single step or stair in a flight, 
o. 1448 Will of Hen. VI in Willis & Clark Catnbridfe(xSS 6 ) 
I. 355. vj. greets to be before the high aulc^ with the grece 
called gradus chord. 1491 Caxton l itas Pgtr. (W. de W . 
1495) ifxlvii. 87 b/2 The deuyll threwe her downe from the 
hySiest grece to the lowcste. iS 49 Latimer zndSerm. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 67 The top of the ladder, or first greese. 



GEECIAN 


GREBE. 


1607 Cowell Inierfr. s.v. Constable^ Staffel in their Ian- 

f uage signifieth a grees or steppe of a paire of staires. ^ 1641 
RYNKE^w//)^. 1. i. 26 Upon the third or fourth Greice of 
those steps he was slalne. 

1559 Will of Sir R, Tyson (Somerset Ho.)» The lowe.st 
Grice of the Alter. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. i. iii. 200 Let me., 
laj’ a Sentence, Which as a grise, or step may helpe these 
Loucrs. 1640 SoMNER Antiq, Canterb. 166 The third or 
fourth griece or step of the Pulpttum. 
fig. x6oi Shaks. Txvel. N. ni. i, 13s Vio. I pittie you. 01 . 
I'Kat’s a degree to loue. Vio. No not a grize: for lis a 
vulgar proole That verie oft we pitty enemies. 16^ — 
Timon iv. iii. 16 Euerie grize of Fortune Is smooth'd by 
that below. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. li. 720 How low 
must the descent be where humility is the uppermost greece. 

3 . attrih. Grcce~head, the top of a flight of stairs. 

X556 Richmond. (Surtees) 91 The lytyll chamber at 

the greisshedde. 1559 Ibid. 123 One standing bed stede being 
in the grecehed cnamer. 1583 in Ri/on Ch. Acts 380 In 
the chamber over grcse head. 1876 Whitby Gioss., Grees- 
heead, the stair-bead. 

Qrece, obs. f. Grass, Grease, Greek; pi. of 
Gree sd.'i- and 3 ; variant of Gris sb. and a. Obs. 
Grecelled, obs. fonn of Grizzled a. 

Grecian (grr*J‘an), a. and sb. Also 6 Grecion, 
Grecyon, Grffitian, Gretian, 6-8 Grsocian. 
[f. L. Gra:ci-a Greece -b -ak. Cf. OF. grecien^ 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Greece or its 
inhabitants ; characteristic of the Greeks ; resem- 
bling what is Greek ; Greek. Now rare exc. with 
reference to style of architecture and facial outline. 

X577 Kendall Flowers of Ej>i^. 98 Docst muse with 
skill of Grecian tongue, how Ladie lane was fraight. 
As sone as euer she was borne she was a Grecian straite. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxiv. 65 b, If 
. .a Grzecian woman [do marry] with a Perot^ Franco. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V. v. 1.5 In such a night Troilus., sigh’d Ws 
soule toward the Grecian tents Where Cressed lay that night. 
1667 Milton P. L . iv. 212 Great Seleucia, built by Grecian 
kings. X674 JossELYN Voy. Nesv Eng. 181 No trading for a 
stranger with them, but with a Grecian faith, w'hich is not 
to part with your ware without ready monej\ 17x2 Addison 
sped. No. 287 ? 10 So different are the Genius’s which are 
formed under Turkish Slavery and Grecian Liberty. 1755-7 
tr. Keysler's Trav, (1760)11. 452 It consists of three arches, 
and is of Grecian marble. X797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian 
i. (1826) s Her features were of the Grecian outline. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece II. xs7 The period when Grecian history 
begins to be genuine and connected. x^7 Tennyson Princ, 
Prol. 225 A Gothic ruin and a Grecian house. x866 E. 
Masson tr. Winer’s Gram. N. T. Diction p.^ vi, Hellenic., 
is the Attic Dialect, as modified in Athens itself, from the 
reign of Alexander the Great,— the period of its ^coming the 
language of the educated throughout the Grecian world. 

b. In specialized collocations : Grecian bend, 
an affected carriage of the body, in which it is 
bent fonvard from the hips ; f Grecian calends 
(see Calends 3 b); f Grecian dog [misinterpre- 
tation of Grewhound], a greyhound; Grecian 
fire, (tz) *= Greek fire (see Fire sb. 8 b) ; (^) a kind 
of firework ; Grecian horse, the wooden horse 
by means of which Troy was captured; Grecian 
knot, a method of dressing women’s hair in imita- 
tion of the ancient Greek fashion ; Grecian 
leather, netting (seequots.). 

1821 Etonian No. 8 (1822) II. 219 In person he was of the 
common size, with something of the ^Grecian bend, con- 
tracted doubtless from sedentary habits. X869 Daily Tel. 
I Sept. 3/3 Some [girls] affect what is called the ‘Grecian 
bend’. 1886 Cornhill Ma^. Dec. 618 He likes a smart 
young woman with a Grecian bend. 1806 Moore Dex’il 
among Schol. 66 He.. never paid a bill or balance Except 
upon the “Grecian Kalends. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 114 Among the divers kinds of hunting Dogs, the 
Gray-hound or “Grecian Dog .. deserveth the first place. 
^74 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) I. 161 This fyr 
Gregeys, or “Grecian fire, seems to be a composition belong- 
ing to the Arabian chemistry. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
(1863! 51 Blue lights and Catherine-wheels, mines and 
bombs, Grecian-fires and Roman-candles. 1847 Craig, 
Grecianfire. 1802 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 244 To 
admit foreigners indiscriminately to the rights of citizens. . 
would be nothing less than to admit the “Grecian horse into 
the citadel of our liberty and sovereignty. 1852 Morfit 
Tanning Of Currying (1853) 369 Buffalo, or * “Grecian 
leather*. This leather is made of buffalo-skins, and differs 
from other kinds in being tanned with myrtle-leaves instead 
of oak-bark. 2882 Caulfeild &, Saward Did. Needlework 
360 “Grecian Netting, used for purses when worked with 
tine silks, and for curtains and toilet cloths when worked 
with knitting cotton. 

'}* 2 . Belonging to the Greek Church. Obs. rare, 
a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. iv. § to Grecian catholic 
bishops. 

B. sb. 

1. A native or inhabitant of Greece ; a Greek. 
Obs. or arch. 

1547 Borde Introd. Knoxvl, xxi. 176 Except he be a lord or 
a Grecyon. 2571 Dicges Pantom. xv. Pref. T j, The Romanes 
and other Latin writers, .haue not shamed to borrow of the 
Gretians these and many other termes of arte. x6oi Shaks. 
Alls Well I. iii. 75 Was this faire face the cause> quoth 
she, Why the Grecians sacked Troy? 2697 Potter Antiq. 
Greece in. i. (1715) i The Wars of the ancient Grecians. 
2727 De Foe Syst. Magic l. ri. (1840) 41 The great Egyptian 
Thebes, a city much more ancient than the nation of the 
Grecians. 2827 Bvron Beppo xi. Black eyes, arch'd brow.s, 
and sweet expressions still ; Such as of old were copied 
from the Grecian-s. 

allusively. sqq-^QviK\’^^Spirit.Quixote'>a.'iC\\.{\’j%-^ III. 
230 A well-booted Grecian (cf. ’Axaioi Horn. 11 . 

1. 17] in a fustian frock and jockey cap. 

b. [tr. Gr. ‘EWT/vio-rijr.] A Jew of the Dis- 
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persion who spoke Greek; a Grecian Jew; *= 
Hellenist i. 

2622 Bidle Acts vi. X There arose a murmuring of the 
Grecians [R. V, Grecian Jews] against the Hebrewes. 2832 
E. Burton Eccl. Hist. ii. (1845)48 The Grecians were those 
.foreign Jews, who since the captivity had lived in great 
numbers in different countries, and generally spoke Greek 
as the prevailing language. xSfe Trench Serm. Westm. 
Abb. viii. 82 A ‘Greek’ is a Gentile. but a ‘ Grecian ' is a 
Jew. quite as much a Jew, as truly as the stock of Abraham, 
as the Hebrew; and with only the difference that, .he, or 
his fathers before him, had unlearned the Hebrew tongue 
and spake the Greek language. 

2 . One learned in the Greek language ; a Greek 
scholar. 

*557 North tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pr. He became a 

great Gretian and latinest. xsT7^^u.o\\'i:sGueuara's Chron. 
75 Adrian bcinp so great a (Jrecian. .compounded certatne 
workes in Heroicall Metre. 2577 [See A. j]. 16x2 Brinsley 
Lnd. Lit. 239 All painfull students would be found to profit 
exceedingly, and to become rare Grecians in a little time. 
2677 ^Hale Prim. Orig. Man.'Yo Rdr. 4, I was a belter 
Grecian in the 26^** than in the year of my life. 2705 
Hearne Colled. 10 July (O.H.S.) I. 3 One of the Grecians 
of Glocester Hall. 2790 Cowper Lett. 30 Apr., I know him 
[Dr. Madan] to be a rare old Grecian, 2817 W. Irving 
in Life Lett. (1864) 1. 360 He is a great favorite of Doctor 
Parq and is very anxious to make me acquainted with that 
formidable old Grecian. 2890 Marcoliouth Eccltts, in 
Semitic Lit. 14 The great Grecian, whose recent death 
closes the most brilliant period of Greek scholarship in this 
century, Prof. Cobet, of Leyden. 

b. A boy in the highest class at Christ’s Hospital 
(the Blue-coat School). 

2820 Lamd Ess. Ser. I. Christ's Hosf, The young men., 
who, under the denomination of Grecians, were wailing the 
expiration of the period when they should be sent, at the 
charges of the Hospital, to one or other of our Universities. 
2851 Mayhew Lend. Labour UB61) I. 217 The two brothers 
..were both scholars of Christ’s Hospital. They were 
second Grecians, and might have gone to college. 

f 3 . A member of the Greek Church. Obs. - 

*547 Borde Introd. Knoxvl. xx, 173 The Grcciens do 
erre & swere in mani articles concerning our fayth. 
a 2600 Hooker Eccl. Pol, vi. iv. § 9 The Grecians’ canon 
for some one presbyter in everj’ church to undertake the 
charge of pemtency.. continued in force for the space of 
about two hundred years. 2635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. 1. 
(1636) 30 The Papists, under the Pope of Rome, The 
(Grecians, under the Patriarch of Constantinople. 2766 
Entick London IV, 404 A chapel.. where the Grecians 
perform divine service. 

4 . slang. An Irishman : bs Greek sb. 6. 

*853 J. Garwood Million-peopled City 303 The descend- 
ants [of the Irish immigrants] are called ' Irish Cockneys’, 
and the new-comers are called ‘ Grecians \ 2879 J- Britten 
in M Q. 5th Ser. XII. 247 In many places— e.g. London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester— young Irishmen, on their first 
arrival in England, are known as Grecians. 

Greciauize (gr/'J'anaiz), v. [f. prec. + -iZE.] 
fa, intr. To Grecianize it \ (see quot. 1611). Obs. 
b. irans. To render Grecian. Hence Gre cian- 
iged, Gre’cianizing /; 5 /. adjs. 

2622 Cotgr., Grecizer, to Grecianize it; to play the 
Grecian ; or to speak Greek. 2884 Edin. Rev. Apr. 459 All 
the attempts of the dominant party to Grecianise the people 
failed. 2893 F. Adams New Egypt 67 When. .the Grecian- 
ised Macedonian barbarians fell upon the East. 2857 Daily 
News I Sept. 6/2 Apollo is a Grecianized form of the Sanscrit 
Apa-var-yan. 2898 E. S. Wallace Jemts. the fiolyxy. 297 
The Grecianizing influences that were alienating the people 
from their pure Jehovah worship. 

Greciu? (grz'siq). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 
gresyng, o grees-, gre8(8-, griessing, 7 gresin, 
grison, 7, 9 dial. gri8sens. [f. GBECEjA-h-iNG^.] 
Chiefly pi. Steps in a flight; flights of steps; 
stairs. Rarely A step; also, ? a flight of steps 
(quot. c 1500). 

A flight of stone steps at Lincoln is called ‘The Grecian 
stairs'; the appellation (which is mentioned in 1724 by 
Stukeley /tin. Curios, i. 84) is prob. a corruption ofgrecing. 
At York also a flight of steps called ‘The Grecian steps’ is 
said formerly to have existed. 

^2400 Maundev. (1839) XX. 220 Thei maken ther of 
Grecynges & Pileres. 2448-9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) II. 20 Tymber for gresynges and Midelwalles to the 
seides howses perieynjmg. e 2500 in G. Peacock Stai. 
Cambridge (1841) App. A. 24 The Father of Dyvinile shall 
sytt in the myddys of the Gresynge before the Hyghe 
Auter. 2549 Latimer 6th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 170 
Ther is an other way to go doune, by gressinges. 2563-83 
Foxe a. ff M. II. 1960/1 Makyng tneir prayers at the 
gresings they so proceeded into the stalles. 2673 Yorks. 
Dial. 42 (E.D.S. No. 76) 112 Hee stack his Schackfork up 
i’ th’ Esins, An’ tuke his Jerkin of o* th’ Gresins. 2674-92 
Ray N. C. Words s.v. Grees, In Norfolk they call them 
Grissetis. 2787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) II. 380 Gris- 
sans. 2847-89 Halliwell, Greesings . . Still in use, pro- 
nounced grissens. 

fg. 26S4H. L’EstrangeC/nzj. /Pref. (1655) A ij. Some. . 
who.. should not have been permitted, so much as to step 
over the threshold of Gods house, were notwithstanding 
advanced to the highest grison of Church Dignities? Ibid. 
isR Aw ahommariow whose every grison and step shonld sve 
climbe, we shall not be able in the hole Repertory of Fame 
to flnde its parallel. 

Greoism, Qrecize, Greco- : see Gk/EO-. 
Greekes, obs. pi. form of Greek. 

II Grexo. Oh. [It. = Greek.] 

1 . The north-east wind. (Cf. Gregale.) 

*555 Eden Decades 185 Passynge by the lyne of the ' 
Diam«er where the compasse makethe difference of say- 
lynge by the wynde cauled Greco, (that is North East) and 
Magistral, (that is south west). 


2 . A kind of wine. 

2644 Evelyn Diary 29 Nov., From hence, we went to 
taste some rare Greco. 2645 Ibid. 7 Feb , Vineyards, where 
formerly grew the most incomparable Greco. 

IlGrecg^ue (grek, as Fr. grgk). [In sense i 
F. grecque, fem. ofgrec Greek.] 

1 . j^rch. A Greek fret. 

1836MACCILLIVRAY tr. Humboldt's Trav. xix. 280 The 
edge IS encircled by meanders, labyrinths, and grecques, 
with narrow lines variously combined. 2855 Kingsley 
Westw, Ho! XXV, A handsome earthen tube, .painted with 
quaint grecques and figures of animals. 2887 Athenaeum 
23 Apr. 548/3 The basket-work of the Chilkant Indians is 
superb, .presenting all sorts of lovely designs in bands, 
crosses.. and grecques. 

2. A kind of coffee-strainer or ‘percolator’; a 
coffee-pot fitted with such a strainer. ? U.S. 

1864 in Wedster. 

Gredaline, variant of Grideltn. 

Qredde, pa. t. Grebe v. Oh. 
tGrede, sb. Obs. Forms: 3 grade, gred. 
[f. Grebe y. Cf. I-orebe.] A cry j outcry ; noise. 

£‘2250 Gen. ff Ex. 3230 On moysen he setten a gred. ‘ BeS 
nu stille', quacS moyses. Ibid, yiiq Dis folc ^ sette up 
grot and gred. 23., K. Alis, 5204 hlichel was the pleynt 
and the grade That the folk nadden y-made. Ibid. 5470 
Hy [olyfauntzl ne haue so mychel drade, Of nothing as of 
hogges grade. 

fGxede, z/. Obs. Forms: i gr^edan, {^rdpers. 
pres, ind. gr6t), 2-3greden, 3-4 {^rd pers. pres, 
ind. gret) gred, 3-5 grede, (3 greade, 4 graden, 
gredyn, graide, 5 greede). Pa. t, 3-4 gradde, 
gredde, (3groedde,5grad). 3-4 igrad, 

4 ygrad, ygred. [OE. gi‘kdan, of unknown origin; 
the resemblance in sound and sense with gretian 
Greet z ^.2 is remarkable ; in the 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, grxt the two vbs. coincide.] 

1 . intr. To cry, cry out, shout ; to wail. 
cxooo.S'rt^r. Leechd. II. 182 Hine mon sceal swiSe hlude 

hatan grasdan o33e singan. c 2205 Lay 8634 AI Jjxt folc 
]:e he laidde, ludc hit gm:dde [c 2275 graade].^ a 2240 
Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 199 Biuoren pine uote ich wulle 
liggen and greden. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9781 Loude 
gradde \>e lu^er knljt smite]) alle to grounde. 23.. K.Alis. 
2752 They of Thebes can graden, And for him ^rct dcol 
maden, C2330 Florice .5- Bl. (1857) 449 The maid al for 
drede Bigan to schricken an to grede. 2340 Ayenb. 56 be 
ma^e gret and zayh [etc.], c 2425 Eng. Cong. Irei. t. 4 Sho 
grad and cried as thogh he nam nir agaynes hir will. 
rzASo Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 362, I must nedys sore wepe 
and grede. 

b. Said of birds ; of the cock ; To. crow ; etc. 

C897 K. iELFRCD Gregory’s Past, Ixiii. 450 Bonne grset se 

lareow swa swa kok on niht. a xooo Riddles xxv. 3 (Gr.) 
Ic.. grade swa gos. a 1250 Owl <]■ Night. 2x49 Hwane 
})u havest a niht igrad, Men beoh of ]>e wel sore ofdrad. 
c 2380 Sir Femmb, 2804 pow scbalt him haue to-morwe or 
ni^i, ]’at pe cok hym graide, X3C^ Tkevisa Barth. De 
P. R. XII. Introd. (Tollem, MS.), Yf a crane Jesep his felaw- 
schipe he flep vp ful hy^e and gredep and cryep, 

c. with cognate obj. Toutter(acry),sing(asong). 

23.. K. Alls. 3772 Mony foul crye was y-grad. 2387 

Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 237 At nyjt for drede Truly no 
song doj) he grede. 

d. with quoted words, in direct or indirect speech. 

exs<flGen, <5- ,£‘.r. 3585 Do gredde he lude, ‘goj5 me to, 

Alle 3e god luuen so c 2250 Kent. Serm. in O. E. 
Misc. 33 Grede we to him Mere! and sigge we him lord 
sauue us. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2665 He bigan to grede 
anon NimeJ) goure sexes. 13.. Life fesu (Horstm.) 628 
Men gradden aboute pe spouse cam anon. C1330 
KingcfTars 6 io On Tirmagaunt he gon to pede..* Fyon 
ow cverichon ! ' 1400-xo Clanvowe Cnckotv ^ Night. 

xxvii, For that skil ‘ ocy ! ocy 1 ' I grede. 2480 'Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxcvii, The vileyns. .grad on high, yelde yow, 
traytours, yelde yow. 

2 . With prepositions: To cry or call after, on, 
upon, to, till (a person), after, upon (a thing). 

<1x225 Ancr. R, 244 pe otSer deouel .. gredde lude to 
Selnle Bartholomeu. Ibid. 284 Jif eni is Jjet naueS nout jbe 
heorte J)us afeited . . grede on ure Louerd. Ibid. 330 Mid 
pus onwille halsunge, [she] weopeS & gret efier sunie helpe. 
2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2885 Deserites bigonne alle on him 
grede. c 2300 Havelok 2703 He cam driuende up-on a stede, 
And bigan til him to grede. 23.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3337 
After Gij loude he gradde po. 2340 Ayetib. 212 peruore 
ssolle we ofle grede to god pet he ous loki uram po pieues. 
2390 Gower Conf. I. 336 She with him no reste hadde For 
ever upon her love he gradde. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C x. 76 
Gurles, that greden after fode. 24. . Ps. li. in Pol. Rel. <5- 
L. Poems 251 Aftur gosiliche grace I grede. 2480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxcvii, 175 Sir Andrew ageyne grad vpon Syr 
thomas companye yolling as a wode wolf. 

3 . To announce with a loud voice ; to proclaim, 
publish ; to proclaim (a person) to be (something). 

£■2305 St. Dunstan 101 in E. E. P. (1862) 37 He drof him 
out of Engelond : and let him grede fleme. 23.. Guy 
Warw. (A.) 805 A turnament he hap don grede. ^2315 
Shoreham 71 Forerthe the banes y-gred He that the treuthe 
maketh. Ibid. 122 \Vanne. .pays [hys] i-grad for hyre love 
Of angeles in-place. 2460 Lybeaus Disc. (Kaluza) 771 For 
love of Vils lemman. .He hap do crie and gtede’. Who so 
bryngepafairir oon, A gerfaucoun. .He schallhave tomede. 

4 . trans. To beg loudly for ; to implore. 

*34<>*7o Alex, 4- Dind. 606 pei scholde hasleli 50a here . . 

Whan 3e greden jour grace to graunte 3our wille. 2390 
Gower Conf III. 16 Grace he gradde and grace he had. 

5 . To accuse of{p. crime). 

a 2450 Le Morte Arth. 1572 Thou, that hyr of treson 
gredys. 

Grede, obs. form of Greed ; var. Greade Obs. 
Gredeline, variant of Gridehn. 
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Gredel(le, obs. form of Girdle, Griddle. 
Gredely, obs. form of Greedily. 

Grederne, obs. fonn of Gridiron. 

Gredi(e, Gredil(e, obs. ff. Greedy, Griddle. 
Grediliche, -li(e, -like, -ly,obs. ff. Greedily. 
Gredij, obs. form of Greedy. 
t Greding, vhl. sb. Obs. [f. Grede v. -}■ -ingI.] 
Crying ; outcry ; wailing ; supplication. 

C127S Lay. 23564 par was weping strong par was gredlnge 
a-mong. 1340 Ayenb. 212 Zuych gredinge cache> pe pyeues 
byet? {76 dyeulen {7et ous waytep ous to robbi. 1398 
Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xir. x. (1495) 420 Crowes token 
reyne with gredynge and cryenge. a X400 yereviie's Tokens 
(E. E. T. S.) 156 So longe bat pai, .hefrj gredyng forberen. 
Grediren, -irne, -iron, obs. ff. Gridiron. 
Gredyl(e, -yly, obs. ff. Griddle, Greedily. 
Gredyre, -yrne, -50*011, obs. ff. Gridiron. 
Gree (grf), Ohs. exc. Sc, Forms : sing. 4-6 
gre, 4-9 gree, (6 graie), 6-7, 9 grie. pi. 4-6 
greis, 5 grece, 4-7 grees, (5 greez, 6 gries) ; 
cf. Grece. [a. OF. gr^ (pi. greisy greyz ; see 
Grece) = It., ^Y^.gradOy Pg. ^ao :--L. gradwn step. 
Cf. Degree, Grade.] 

+ 1 . A step in an ascent or descent ; one of a flight 
of steps; =Degree i. In quots. 1303 and 1382, 
a flight of steps. Obs. 

X303 R. Brusne Haridl. Synne 1562 She was bcryyde, as 
fyl to be, Be syde an auter before be gre. 1382 Wyclif 
Ne/i. viii. 4 Esdras scribe stod vpon a treene gree [X3SS the 
grees of tree], the whiche he hadde maad to speken in [tsSB 
theron], CX400 Maundev, (Roxb.) viii. 31 By syde be hie 
awter er Hit. greez to gang vp at to be toumbe of alabastre. 
e 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. i. 463 Thre grees or iiij is up thereto 
to go. 1447 Bokenham Seynlys (Roxb.) 59 She stey up 
from gre to ^ree. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. A trone of 
yuorye.. whiche had vi grees or stappes. xjS5-8 Phaer 
jE^neid i, B ij b, The brasen grees afore the dores dyd mount. 
x6io Holland Camdeds Brit. 11. 25 One onely ascent by 
which hardly one by one can passe up, and that with a 
Japour by grees or steps. 1693 J. Wallace Orkney 44 
Bishop Stewart enlarged it [the Cathedral Church] to the 
East, all above the Grees. 

tb. CaniicU (X song of grees \ ‘Song of Degrees’, 
‘Gradual Psalm’ (see Gbadoal a. 5). Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxix, [cxx.] keadmg, The song of grees 
[X388 ^eces]. 0x420 W'ycUf's Bible, Ps. and Prol., The 
carttWfs of grees ben in noumbre of flfcene. T483 Caxtos 
G old. Leg. 273 b/a Thou gauest to me syngj’ng the cantycle 
of grees sharpe arowes and codes wastyng. 

•f 2 . Jig. A step or stage in a process, etc., esp. 
one in an ascending or descending scale; « De- 
gree 2. Obs, 

, 0x3^0 Hampolc Psalter cxlx. x He herd me, settand me 
in greis of steghynge. c 1380 Wyclif Benn. Sel. Wks. II. 
269 pe grees of cunnynge and joie here must nedis passe. 
e 1420 Pallad. on Husb. tv. 471 Ther humour is ek erth and 
ayer wel warme, Thatfruyt tofriwtfrogre to gre succedith. 
CX470 Henryson Mor. Fab. v. (Pari. Beasts) il. It followls 
weill be ressoun naturall, And gre be gre, of richt com* 
parisoun : Of euill cumis war, of war cumis werst of all. 
1513 Douglas yEtUis vi. Prol. 97 As he tuichis greis seirin 
pane, In blis, elykwys sindry stagU puttis he. 1589 R. 
Bruce 3 'rrw. (1843) 32 The first gree of preparation stands 
in contrition. 

f 3 , A ‘ Step ^ in direct line of descent ; a degree 
ofrelationship;=s D egree 3. Greis defendant 
forbidden degrees. Ohs, 

0x3x5 Shoreham 69 The sibbe mowe to-gadere nau5t The 
foerthe grees wythinne. cs’^oCnrsorM. i464(Fairf,) lareth 
bat was pe .v. gree [Co//, kne] fra Seth. 1387 Trevisa 
(R olls) I, 409 Nighkyn beywilbeepey he passe an hondred 
gree. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, ix. xxvii. 56 He and he Wes 
evynlike in tobir Gre. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 112 
He him self wes narrest to thair croun, Fra Dioneth the 
fourt grie cuming doun. xS7Z Saiir. Poems Re/orfn. xxvn. 
xoo Km of Kingis discendit grie be gre. _ 16x7 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials Scot. III. 424 He was within greis-defendant 
with the Hous of Bass. 

f 4 . A Stage or position in the scale of dignity or 
rank; relative social or official rank, grade, order, 
estate, or station ; *= Degree 4. In quot. 1450, a 
rank or class of persons. Obs. 

13. . S.E. Legendary {yAS. Bodl. Tjip\n Archiv Stud.iieu. 
Sfr. LXXXII. 402/46 He ordeyned bat ech man bat prest 
wolde be scboWe vndhfong ))e ordres fro gre to gre — 
wit-oule lope & defaute bat hty I-taken were. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. xl. 73 Pharao..schal restore thee to^ the bifore 
had gree. r 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1313 Dido, She . . 
profreth him to be His thral, his servant in the leste gree, 
c X440 Protnp. Parv. Gre, or worthynesse, gradus. 

c 1450 St. Cuthberi (Surtees) 4901 pai spared na elde na 
gre. c 1450 Holland H<nvlat 407 All gretest of gre. 1493 
Fesiivnll (W. de W, 1515) 7 To understande all the grees 
Of y« worlde. 1520 Caxton's Citron. Eng. iv. 38/^ He 
ordeyned that he that was worthy sholde ascende gree by 
gree to his ordre, fyrst benet, than colet, subdecon, deacon, 
and than preest. a 1555 Lyndesay Tragedie 47 Gre by gre, 
vpwarte I did ascende ; Swa that in to this realme did neuer 
ryng So gret one man as I, vnder ane kyng. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. July 215 He is a shepheard great in gree. 1590 
Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 50 Proude that thou art, I recke 
not of thy gree. 

5 . Pre-eminence ; superiority ; mastery ; victory 
in battle ; hence, the prize for a victory. To bear, 
get, have, take, win the gree. Now Sc. 

1320-30 Horn Ck. 319 That day Horn the tutmament ^>^n 
..He loke the gre, that was a swan. 13 •• Sir Beutsf^A 
3769+4 A turnement sche hab don crye . . for to see, What 
kny^t ys to ban b® gree. c X386 Chaucer Knt. ^ T. 1875 
Duk Theseus leet crye, To stynten alle rancour and enuye. 
The gree as wel of o syde as of oother. X393 Langl. P. PI. 


C. XXL 103 The gree Jut hath he geten for alle bus grete 
wondes. c 1450 Holland Hovolai 448 To James lord How- 
glas thow the gre gaif, To ga with the kingis hart. X470-80 
Malory Arthur \i. vii, The gree was cyuen to kynge Bag- 
demagus. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. cvjii. 90 In this bataylle 
..the gree of the feMe [was] left with the danoys. 15x3 
Douglas ^neis v. ii. 52 Quha best on fute can ryn lat se, 
To preif his pith, to wersill, and heir the gre. a 1578 Lindesav 
(Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. xly. ix. (1899) 1. 198 Prayand to god 
that he micht haue that graie and victorie of him quha was 
his enemye. azCos 'mMonlgofnerie'sPoetns (1887) 274 The 
Muses wald have gevin the grie To her, as to the Aperse. 
x686 G. Stuart yoco-ser. Disc. 22 Of aw the pipers I did 
see, This piper Tony wan the’gree. 1795 BuRNsi'Vra’ that 
and a' that v, That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, I^Iay 
hear the gree, and a’ that. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, 
The Cu’ross hammermen have the gree for that. 1837 R. 
Nicoll Poems (1843) 91 Whether be it Avark or play, The 
gree was wi’ our auld gudeman. 1858 M. Porteous Souier 
JoJutny^^ Ower them a* for classic style It bears the gree. 
t6. A degree, step, or grade in intensity or 
amount ; — Degree 6 . Ohs, 

c 1386 Chaucer Mcrch. T. 137 Ther nys no ihyng in gree 
superlatyf, As seith Senek, aboue an humble wyf. c 1400 
Rom, Rose 5743 They nil, in no maner gree, Do right 
nought for charitee. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence n, (1B66) 22 
perfore b^ feuere agu is pe posityue degree, and in be 
superlatyue degree, comparatif gree and superlatif gree. 
1552 Lyndesay Monarcke 6053 That lantern of the Heuin 
Sail gyf more lycht, be greis sewin, Nor it gaue sen the 
warld began, Four Score Thre Quest.^V^>. 

x888 I, 68 We ar in mony greis of luue naturalie coniunit. 
— IP'ks. (1890) II. 57 In al greis of atgis and tymes. 
t 7 . In mediteval physics : =Degree 6 c. Obs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R.y:}i\. vii. (1405) 556 Quyeke 
syliier as Plato sayth is hote and moyst in the fourth degre 
though some men deame that it is cold in the same gree. 
c X400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 86 In considerynge b^ com- 
plexioun of al be body & pe gre of be medicyn. 1547 
Boorde Brev. Health civ. 56 This fleume which is swete, 
gree for gree is hote and moyst lyke the ayer. 

+ 8. An academical degree ; *= Degree 7 a. Obs. 
c X449 Pecock RePr. 1. xvh 90 Y wolde grees of scolis to 
be take. 1^4 Fabyan Citron. 3 By hym that neuer yet any 
ordre toke, Or gre of Scole, or sought for great cunnynge, 
This werk is gaderyd. 1508 Dunbar Flyting iv. Polwart 
397, I sail degraid the, graceles, of thy greis. 
f 9 . Gtom, {Asiron., Geog., etc.) The unit of the 
sexagesimal measurement of angles or circular arcs ; 
s= Degree 9. 

14x2-20 Lyoc. Ckron. Troy Prol. (1513) A i b, The tymt 
of yere, shortly to conclude When .xx. grees was phebus 
altitude. X423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. xxi, Passit bot myd-day 
foure greis evin. 1426 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11 . 140 Tbe bulle 
.. twenty grees Encred w.as the hed of (he dragoun. 1536 
Bellenuen Cron. Scot., Descr, Alb. xui, The last .and out- 
maist He is namit Hirtha ; quhare the eleuatioun of the 
pole is Ixiii greis. 

Gree CgfO> Now arch. Also 4-6 gre. 
[a. OF. griy gred, gret (nth c. in Littr^), mod.P'. 
/r/ pleasure, goodwill, will (cf.MAUGRE«wc/ gr^) 
= Pr, grat’Z, It., Sp., Pg. grade L. grdtum, neut, 
subst. of gratus pleasing, grateful. The word was 
taken over into English chiefly in phrases (see the 
various senses).] 
f 1 . Favour, goodwill, Ohs, 

ax^ooCursor M. 1656 (GoU.) 5 c eyth [=eight), for 30U 
treu leute, Alone i haue granted mi gre [ Trin, graunted 
gre, Coil, mi sagh(t)]. CX400 Sowdonp Bab. 2850 And 
[read God] graunte him gree and griih. 1590 Spen^r F. Q. 
11. ill. 5 But for in court gay portaunce he perceiv’d And 
gallant shew to be in greatest gree. 

b. In gree (also at, to gree : cf. Agree adv., 
Engbee) : with goodwill or favour, with kindly 
feeling or pleasure, kindly, in good part. Chiefly 
in phr. to take, accept, receive in gree, \Y.pre 7 tdre, 
recevoir, avoir en grd, servir h gj’L'] 

? 0 X366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 42 God graunte in gree that 
she it take For whom that it begonnen is ! c 1374 — • Troylus 
II. 480 (529) My lowe confessxoun Accepte in gre. c 1386 — 
Clerk's T. 1095 V.s oghte Receyuen al in gree that god v.s 
sent. C141S LydC. Temp. Glas 1085 Boke 3e and I mekeli 
most abide To take agre [v.rr. at gre, in gre], <rx43o — 
Min. Poems (Percy Soa) 22 My simple makyng for to take 
at gree. x48x Caxton Myrr. i, xiv. 47 That after his deth 
.. god receyueth hym in gree. a 1577 Gascoigne De Pro- 
fundis Wks. (1831) 203 And thou (good God) vouchsafe in 
gree to take This woemll plaint i 55 > 7 “® Hall Sat. iv. 
n. 8s Soone as he can kisse Ms hand in gree, And with good 
grace bow it below the knee. 1600 Fairfax Tasso x. x. 181 
Accept in gree.. the words I spoke. 1894 ^F. S.^ Ellis 
Reynard Fox 230 A man should hold his friends in gre, 
And his foes hate but tardily. 

c. With or in good {goodly) gree : with goodwill 
[F. de bon ^/]. 

1542 Udall Erasnt, Apopth. 259 So^y* graciotisnesse of 
this prince tooke in good gree the eiuill wille of bothe the 
saied parties against hym. *59 ® Spenser F. Q. i. v. 16 
Which she accepts with thankes and goodly gree. x6m 
Holland Ammianus xxvii. 313 Havxne .. wrought the 
souldiorsto accept thereof in good gree and willingly, x^s 
Burton A7t.(x887) ni.349l^eph«d the smith, With 

gladness and goodly gree ^ • r ^ rr 

2 . To do or make greet to give satisfaction (lor 
an injury). Also, to make one's gree to or with 
(a person) : to do what will satisfy him ; to give 
satisfaction to, come to terms or make one's peace 
with. Also, to make (a person’s) gree. 

CX200 Childh, yesus CHorstm.) 4 S§ To bis freont make 
bi gre Obur bou worst 1 flem of b»s conti^, Jbtd. 1430 
To Josepe he maude is gre With guode wille. [1377 Act 
I Rich // c. 6 § I Qe .. le clerc .. eit la prisone tange il 
avera fait gree a la partie.) i4X2HoccLEVEi?r/?rj'./’n«c. 


621 hat I, with lownesse & humylitee, To my curat go 
.scholdcj make his gree. 14x3 Pilgr. Senvle (Claxton) 
1. xxxviii. (1859) 42 Thus shalt thou make thy gree with 
lustyce, that Alercy and she be finally acorded. CX440 
Pariofio/e 2749 He thenketh fast how that he To his Lord 
myght make his gre. C1492 Gest of Robyn Hode cviii. in 
Child Ballads (1888) III. 61/2 Holde my londes in thy 
honde Tyll I haue made the gree ! X613 Sir H. Finch 

(1636) 297 No Wardein of the Fleet shall suffer any 
prisoner in execution to goe out of prison. .without making 
gree^to the partie. 1697 View Penal Laavs i2t Then the 
Sheriff have the Hawk, making gree to him that did take 
him. 1764 Burn Poor Laws ii He shall be imprisoned till 
he justify himself, and make gree to the party. 

fb. Unto gi-ee ; ivith a view to satisfaction, as 
an indemnity. Obs. rare. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 1159s The grehes for hor greme vnto 
gre asken Gret sommes, forsothe, to hor sad harmes. 
t 3 . (One’s) good pleasure ; will, desire ; consent. 
Byhis of its own accord. Of the 

gre: of (one’s) own accord, voluntarily. Outofgree: 
contrary to one’s pleasure or desire ; hence amiss. 
[F. & son gri, de {son) gri, centre son gr/.] Obs. 

x?.. E. E. Aim. P. C. 348 Lene me by grace For to go 
at pi gre. c 1330 R. Brunne (i8io) 272 f>e erle..did 

no maner wik, b® Kyng gaf him his gre. /bid. 308 He 
wild not do her gre, bat terme bat he sette. ? a 1400 Marie 
Arth. 2645 It es the gifte of Gode, the gree es hys awene. 
Ibid. ^48 Here are galrarde gomes that of the gre seruis. 
14x7 Z. E. Wills (1882) 27, I will ^at myn executours do 
her gre. 1481 CAXTON(7t>f^4y cxciu.283 Itwasnot knowen 
j . .whether it was taken from hym by constraynt or yf he 
delyuerd it with his gree and svyll. X483 — Gold. Leg. 
196 b/i The dore that was soo locked opened by his gree by 
hym self. 1513 Douglas dEneis ix. Prol. 80 Quhar ocht is 
bad, gais mys, or owt of gre. 1632 Womens Rights 18 
, Whosoever .. shall in his life time without gree of his lord, 
marry. [7666 Pepys Diary 25 Nov., Against the grl .. of 
I my Lord Treasurer. O. Walker History lUustr. i. 

I vii. 319 Against the gre of the Senafe.] 0 1734 North ZrV^j 
(1742) 9 History. . (after the partial Gree of the late Authors) 
has been, to all good Purposes, silent of him. 

Obs. rare. ? Weeping, mourning. 
iSSS Abp. Parker Ps. x.\x. 70 Thou tournst from mee my 
wo and gree, to myrth in cherefull voyce. 1590 Greene 
I Mourn. Gann. (16x6) 53 With hearts gnefe and eyes grece 
: Eyes and heart both full of woes. 

Gree, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 gre, 6 Sc. 
grie. [aphetized from Agree z'., or f. Gree sb.^ 

' Cf., however, OK grdcr, which may he the direct 
source.] —Agree v., in various senses, 
fl. Irans. Of a person: To please, to satisfy. 
= AGREBlb. Obs. 

1468 Plumpton Cprr. (Camden) 19, I stand in doubt 
whether Mr. Midleton & Mr. Ros greed you & Sir John 
Malivera thereof or no. 

f 2 . To make (persons) pleased; to reconcile, 
conciliate (several persons, or one with another) ; 
also, to arrange or settle (a matter). Obs. 

1570 Satir. Poems Refonn. xxi. 75 Now thay tak on hand 
to gre 50W With al! the toiher syde. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 342 Edward king of Jngland .. was 
chosen arbiter to grie this mater. Ibid. tx. 754 In hauie 
and .sair seikneshe takis Jornay, of that mynd to grie thame. 
17.. yacobite Relics (ed. Hogg 28x9) 1 . 146 They’re fallen 
out among themselves, Shame fa’ the first that grees them ! 
f 3 . rcjl. and intr, (for r^.) To become well- 
disposed or favourable ; to consent, accede. Obs. 

0x440 Generydes 1141, 1 gre me wele In your presence to 
travell day by day. 1490 Ca.yto.v Ene)'dos vi. 29 They . . 
accorded and greed to do all hir wyll. 2523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. civ. 725 They within desyred respyte to gyue an 
answere, the whioh was agreed ; and whan they had coun- 
say led the parties greed. 2578 Hunnis Hyvef. Hunnye 
Gen. xxxvi. 28 If. 86 Shall not all their substance greatte 
And cattell that they have Be ours if we gree thereunto? 
2591 Harincton Orl, Fur. v. xxxii, To trie the matter thus 
they greed both. 

4 . To come into accord or harmony ; to come to 
terms with (a person), on, upon (a matter) ; to 
make an agreement. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 144 5 if be herd of 
Pilat we shulen gree wib him, and make 50U sikir. 0x566 
Picric Tales in Skelton's Wks. (1843) L Inirod. 60 I’he 
miller, .greed with the sexten of the churche to haue tnekey 
of the churche dore. 1574 Mirr. Mag., Nennius x, 'I’ifl 
with their creditours they gree. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. 
iv. 163 All the means Plotted, and 'greed on for my bapff- 
nesse. 2597 Breton Scholler + Souldiour (1599) 30 , 1 will 
either have it give it or gree upon it. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ 
Cl. ir. vi. 37 Then, to send Measures of Wheate to Rome ; 
this greed vpon, To part with vnhackt edges. 1786 Burns 
To G. Hamilton iii. My word of honour! hae gi’en, .. To 
try to get the twa to gree. 2822 Scott AT^o/xxxi, All.. 
consentiunt in eundem—gree on the same point. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier Inker, xvii, It's you that has made us c-ist out, and 
it’s you that maun make us ’gree. 2878 Cumbld. Gloss., 
'Gree, agree. They’re about 'greean for a horse. 

5 . To be in harmony in opinion, way of life, etc. ; 
to be of the same mind ; to be friends ; also of 
things, to be in accord or harmonious. ^ 

X500-20 Dunbar Poems liiL 5 The ane futt ^eid ay onn*cht, 
And to the tother wald not gree. 2523 Skelton Garl. 
Laurel2y$ Whosheuenly armony was so passjTige sure, So 
truely proporsionyd, and well did gree. 1532 Hervet 
Xenophon's Hotisek. (i768>23 VttcTynge our myndesone to 
an other, if we myght gree in one tale, c 2540 J, Redforo 
Mor. Play Wit + Sci. (Shaks. Soc.) 39 We wyll gre better, 
or ye pas hence. z 594 Marlowe & Nashj Didow. 1, 
Weapons gree not witt my tender year<. csboo Shaks. 
Sonn. cxiv, Mine ei'e w’el! knowes what with his gust is gree- 
ing. 2620 T. Peyton Glass Time 49 Neptune himselfe W'ith 
foure great riuers greeing, To deck the bosomc which gaue 
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Adam being. 1768 Ross Helenore 108 Like twa sisters, ye 
will live an’ gree. a X774 Fcrcusson Poems (1845) 5 As 
lang’s there’s pith into the barrel, We’ll drink and gree. 
j8i4 Scott IPav. xxxvi, They're just neighbourdike . . and 
nae wonder they gree sae week 
Hence Greeting ///. a., concordant. 

<z 1547 SuRRCY -dliwaV/lRoxb. Chibi 135 The people cried 
with sundry greeing shouts To bring the horse to Pallas 
temple blive. 

Greece, -cy, obs. forms of Grease, Greasy. 
Greed (grfd), slf. Orig, Sc, Also 7 gread, 
grieds. [Back formation from Greedy, (OE. had 
dat. used advb. =* with greediness’.}] 

Inordinate or insatiate longing, esp. for wealth ; 
avaricious or covetous desire. Const. 0/, 

1609S. GRAHAME/t««/. 38 b, Whoseavarice and 

gread of genre is such, that they care not whom with they 
joyne, so being they be ritch. i6t8 Lithcow Pii^> Fareto. 
(sig.) E, Is hee poore, then faine bee would bee rich ; And 
rich, what tormentes his great griede doth feelc. 1786 
Burns 7\va Do^s Some rascal’s pridefu' greed to guench. 
1828 Scott F, M, Perth xvii, The Duke of Albany is gene- 
rally hated for his greed and covetousness. *853 Fanvcctt 
Pol. Econ.wSu 130 Many. .attach to competUionthe stigma 
of selfish greed. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 11.515 If 
greed of power and gold have led thee on. 1874 Grucn 
Short Hist. i. § 2. 10 The greed of plunder drew fresh war- 
bands from the German coast. 

Greed (i?r/d), v. rare. [f. Greed 

a. inir. To indulge one’s greed ; to be avaricious ; 
to have an eager longing b. To long for. 

c x68s-8 Hutitingd.Plou^htuatCs Cornel, in Roxb. Ballads 
(1890) VII. 32 On wealth her mother’s mind was bent, she 
greeded out of measure. 1843 Blaelnu. Afa^. LIII. 176 
You might the horrent jaws survey, GrieSly, and greeding 
for their prey. 1848 Lytto.v xr. xi, The ravens sit 
greeding, And watching, and heeding. .And ravens sit greed- 
ing Their share of the bones, 

Greede, variant of Grede v. Obs. 
t Gree’dilaik. Obs. In 3 Br0di5le53o. [f. 
Gkeedy a. + ON. -leik-r, -laik.] Greediness. 

c 1200 Ormin 3094 All modijlej^c, & gredijte^^c, & irre, & 
gluterrnesse. Ibid. 4560 Wapena goa & strang..3an gitt- 
sunng & gredijlcssc. 

Greedily (grrdiU\ adv. Forms : a. i gr^do- 
lice, 2 gredliche, 4-6 gredely, (6 greedely(e); 
j 3 . 1 greedilice, 2-3 grediliche, -like, 4-6 gredyly, 
(4 gredili, -ly, 6 gredilie), 6- greedily, [Two 
synonymous words seem to have coalesced : (i) OE. 
gmdellce ( = 0N. («-stem,ss 

ON. grdQ'r^ Goth, gr^dns : see Greed sb.') -h 'Hce 
-ly 2 ; (2) OE, griidi{^^Uce^ f, grkdii Greedy -h 
•Hce -LY-. The former, if it had survived into 
mod.Eng., would have become "^greedly \ it is un- 
certain now far the a forms represent this type, as 
in the 16th c. they might be misspellings for 
greedily (cf., however, Gbeedlt a.). 

A similar coalescence occurs in the case of OE. hg/ellee, 
h^figlfce Heavily. Perh. in both cases the derivative of the 
adj. should be regarded as a refashioned form, arising when 
the primitive sb. had ceased to be in common use. For the 
•c- representing the thematic vowel of a long tt-stem in com- 
position, cf. */elde/are (written /eldczvare) : see Fieldfare.} 

I . As one that is hungry or thirsty; with keen 
appetite ; hungrily, ravenously, voraciously. 

c 1000 Hexameron of St. Basil (Norman) xx. 38 Donne 
him hingrak he yt graidilice. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 123 And 
ka ifelde ke deofel kene hoc ke he er gredliche forswealh. 
c 2220 Bestiary yzx He drinketf water gredilike. a 1300 
Cursor M, 27905 To ette ouer gredyly. a 1^0 Hampole 
Psalter Cnnx. 497 Bird of swalugh gredilyaskis mete. 
c 2440 Jacob's Well v. 35 ^e smyth bad an-oker man. castyn 
of his breed to ke hog, & be swyn eet it gredyly. 1574 
Hyll Cc«yVr/. Weather if the Oxen feede greedelyer. 
2667 Milton /*. L. x. 562 Greedily they pluck’d The Fruit- 
age fair to sight. 2725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
189 Flour and oil which the men had fallen greedily upon. 
1856 Kane A ret. Expl- I. xxiv. 318 Some .. were greedily 
wailing for the shell-fish and sea-urchins wliich the old bird 
busied herself in procuring for them. 

context. 1535 Coverdale xv. 16 When I had 
founcle thy wordes, 1 at them vp gredely. 2583 Stubbes 
Anal. Alms. 11. (1882) 92 If they heare him not. .greedily 
and thirstily thereby to profit. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 9 
Cruell Steele so greedily doth bight. Ibid. i. vi. 38 To see 
their blades so greedily imbrew, Thatdronke with blood yet 
thirsted after life. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. v. iii. (J848) 306 
Death, .devour’d them as greedily, as they did those Birds. 

b. Applied to the behaviour of material sub- 
stances, to indicate rapidity of absorption or com- 
bination. (Cf. Greedy i b.) 

2^4 Cocan Haven iVfaf/AccxvH. 228 Sweele wines through 
theirsweelenesse are greedily drawen of the members. 2671 

J. Webster Metallogr. xiii. 203 Wherein Minerals that 
strike upon the Lunar passages are greedily refreshed. 1799 
Med. yrvi/. I. 408 Nitrous gas. .tends. .to lessen the respir- 
able portion, from its strong attraction for oxygen, which it 
greedily combines with to the point of saturation. 2878 
Huxley Physio^. 42 The drier and hotter the air happens 
to be, the more greedily does it drink up this moisture. 

2 . As one that is greedy of gain ; avariciously, 
covetously, rapaciously. 

t 2000 ./Elfric Horn. I. 66 He symS griedelice his leolunge. 
c 1380 WvCLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 166 Siche hat gaderen 
gredili Cristis patrimony©. C1400 Apol. Loll. 213 pei.. 
gredyly gon abowt to geyt al ki'^ k^Y niay. 2635 R. Bolton 
Cotttf Afl. Consc. vi. (ed. 2) 38 And there gather Grace 
greedily as the most griping Usurer graspeth gold. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. § 2. 227 Theeyesof the feudal baron- 
age turned greedily on the riches of the Church. 

- 3 . With manifestation of strong desire; with 
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avidity or eagerness; eagerly; f jealously, zealously, 
fervently 

c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 173 Hie isctS bincSen hem deflen 
ke hem grcdellclie kepeS. 2398 Trevisa A’, 
.xviii. xci. (1495) 839 The frogge. . crycth gredyly and m.akyth 
moche noyse. a 1400-50 Alexander 1435 His men & all be 
messedones maynly ascendis Andpaiof Orcce gredely girais 
vp eflire, 1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xi. 7-15 
There is now no more lo doe, but fenicntly and gredely 
to take that which is now presently offered.^ *S7S-8S 
Aup. Sandys Sertn, xviii. 211 Grcedilie expecting their 
looked for time. 1581 J. Bell Haddads Anne. Osor. 
292 Some places that are ouer greedely geuen to scctcs and 
deuisions. 16^1 Ane. Funeral Mon. 40 Greedily 
affected lo view the sacred Sepulchres, n x68o Butler 
A’em.(j7S9) 1 . 25 Those who greedily pursue Things wonder- 
ful, instead of true. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Kttenvl. 
§ This notion has been greedily embraced and cherished 
by the worst part of mankind. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 
213 The candles lighted in these processions. .arc greedily 
purchased by women at treble their original cost, 1852 H. 
Rogers Eel, Faith (1853) 270 Miraculous legends have been 
most greedily taken up by the vast majority of mankind. 

Greediness (grrdines). Forms : see Greedy. 
ff. Greedy -f -ness.] The attiibute of being greedy. 
Const, ns in the adj. 

1 , Excessive longing lor food or drink, or avidity 
in the consumption of it; gluttony, voracity, 
ravenousness. 

1426 Lydg. DeCuil, Pil^r. 13044 Gredvmessc OfF sundry 
metys and deyntes. CX440 Jacob's Well 144 For inelc 
is good to man . . so tnesure be kepte, & ke sause kerto 
be dreed of god, k-^t gredynes be left. Pil^r. Per/, 

(W, de W, 1531) 99 b, Voracile or grcdyncsse in e.ityng, 
1575 Brief" Disc. Troubles Franck/ora (1846) ii As the 
harte chased pantethe for grcdincs off waters. 1641 J. 
Jackson Trtte Evan^. T, i. 73 There is too much of the 
greedinesse of the Wolfe still remaining. 1744 Birch Life 
Boyle B.’.s Wks. I. 10 Philarelus was little given to greedi- 
ness, either in fruits or sweetmeats. 2840 Dickens Old C. 
.S'/iop V, He chewed tobacco and water-cresses at the same 
time and witii extraordinary greediness. i8s6Macaulay 
Biog.^ Johnson (1867) 88 He contracted a habit of eating 
with ravenous greediness. 

2 , Excessive c.agerness or longing for wealth or 
gain ; covetousness, avarice, rapacity, greed. 

1154 O, E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1086 He wscs on 
Sitsungebefeanan&gradinxssc helufode mid eallc. 0x275 
Lamb, Hem. 103 Heo fauaritia] is hclJc iJicbe, forSon pet 
hi ba habbeS unanilendHche gredmesse. axzzsAncr, R. 
416 Ne beo non k® grediure uorto h-abben more, pco 
gredinessc [isj role of hire bitternesse. 0 x380 WycLiP.S’or/n. 
Scl. \Vks. 1 . 178 Gredynesse and avarice Iclten k®s 
partis. 1426 Lydc. De Guil. Pilgr. 9034 The costys & the 
gret expense That ihow dost hym for to plese, And hys 
gredynesse tapese. XS35 Coverdale S/h. tv. 19 To workc 
all maner of vnc)enne.s euen with gredynesse [so x6xz and 
x88t ; WvcLiP in coueityse ; Gr. ev irAxore^io). s66t Bram- 
hall Just Pind. vi, 134 The greediness and extortion of 
theCourt of Rome. x8^ Macaulay A/rV/. Eng.xuu III. 296 
In excuse for hts greediness, it ought to be said that he was 
the poorest noble of a poor nobility. X884 A. R. Pennington 
Wiclif vi. 193 Greediness for wealth. sBS^ Lpool Daily 
Post X X Apr. s/t To explain ofT-band the greediness of Russia 
in the Afghanistan direction. 

3 , Excessive longing or desire in general ; eager 
longing ; eagerness, keenness. 

XSS3 Brende Q. Curtius ix. 183 The gredines of glory 8 : 
(he vnsaciable desire of fame, made no place to seme to far, 
1590 Spenser F, Q.j. vm.6 Eger greedinc'^se through every 
member thrild. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Jlly iii. vii. 7 Th’ 
vnsatiate greedincsse of bis desire. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl, 
v.x. (1848)336 A Greediness of Knowledge, that is imp.aiicnt 
of being confin’d. x668 Land. Gaz, No. 232/3 The people 
are with greediness expecting the issue of the ensuing Diet. 
1752 Hume Ess, ^ Treat. (*777) H. 175 With what greedi- 
ness are the miraculous accounts of travellers received. 
1794 Paley Evid. II, ii. (1817) 58 A topic, which is always 
listened to with greediness, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
ii. 1 . 179 Men flew to frivolous amusements., with the greedi- 
ness which long and enforced abstinence naturally produces. 

Greediron, obs, form of Gi:idiron. 

f Greedly, a. Ohs. rare^^. In 6 greadlye. 
\i. greedly stHy.'y see Greedily.] Greedy, 

a 1546 Becon Goz'. Vertve Wks. 1564 I. 260 b, Adam and 
Eue by satisfying theyr greadlye appetite in eatynge the 
forbidden fruit. 

Greeds (grAlz), /4 dial. [Repr. OE. gratd 
‘ulva’ (coarse grass, water-weeds), pi. grxdas 
* gramina Cf. Gratton, Growth 2.] 

1 . Straw manure, 

* 73 ® J* Lewis Hist. Isle Tenet (ed. 2) 37 Greeds, the 
Straw, in a Place or Barton to make Dung of. 1855 Cycl. 
Agric, (ed. Slorton) If. 723/2 Greeds, (Kent) long manure 
in the straw-yard. 

2 . Applied to Duckw'eed and Pondweed. 

1863 Prior Plani-n. 99 Greeds, now applied to the Pond- 
weed tribe. Potamogeton, 1879 Britten & Holland 
Plant.n. 233 Greeds, Lemna minor, L. 

Greedy (grrdi), a. Forms : i grffidis, 2-3 
gradi, -y, 2-6 gredi, 3 gredi^, 3-4 gredie, 4-7 
gredy, 6 greadye, 6 Sc, grydy, 6-7 greedie, 6- 
greedy. [OE. grxdig ^ OS grd^g, OHG. grdlag, 
ON, (OSw, Da. graadig), Goth. 

gre'dags i^OTeut. *grie^gv^, -stgv-j 4 "^gr^du-z 
(Goth, gredu-s hunger, ON.^ctf-r hunger, greed, 
OE. gr-hi in dat. pi. grxdum eagerly), cognate 
with Skr. grdh to be greedy,] 

1 . Having an intense desire or inordinate appetite 
for food or drink ; ravenons, voracious, gluttonous, 
t In some of the earlier quots. the meaning is 


simply: Hungry. Const. ; f also 

after, on, upon, (for) to have something {pbs}^, 
Beoivulfifs.) 121 Wihtunhtelo grim and grffidi;^ jearo sona 
wars, reoc and reke. 971 Blickl. Horn. 211 pa fynd..heora 
gripeude wmron -swa swa grardig ivulf. a zooo /E ifric How. 

1. 216 pam cnedixan fiscc, ke gesihS Icct ccs, and ne gesihS 
8onc angel oe on oam acse sticaS. t:xi7S Lamb. Horn. 123 
penne bi 5 he gredi pc® *ses and forswole^eS pene hoc for3 
mid pan ese. c 1200 Pices 4 * Virtues (1888) 139 Sobriel.as. . 
makeS panne mann maSfuliSc was togrady. a xzz^Ancr. R. 
324 Hwou gredie hundes stondeS biuoren pe horde, c 2250 
Gen. ff Ex, 1494 Jacob wur 3 war he was gredi. CX325 Body 
ft Soul 43 in Map's Poems (Camden) 340 'Thyne mete., 
'i'hat thou were gredi for to frete. 1393 Lancl. P, PI, 
C. vn. 398 Two gredy sowes. 1575-85 Adp. Sandys Serm. 
iii. 53 Ihc foxe is rauenous, greedie on his pray. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 756 The falling Mast, For greedy 
Swine provides a full repast. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 427 He 
vaid, and greedy grasped the heady bowl. 2733-39 J. Tull 
Horse-Hoing Husbandry 86 Most sorts of Cattle arc greedy 
of it. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 11 . i. 100 As greedy 
after their prey as a wolf.' 2772 Ann. Reg, 96/2 This snake 
is very CTcedy of nulk. <x 2839 Praed Poems (1864) 1 . 180 
Greedy hawk must gorge his prey. 

fig, aiooo Plucnix 507 (Gr.) Li;?. .grtrdig swelgeS londes 
fnctwe. 2572 Gascoigne Dan Barthol. of Bathe Hund. 
Flowers 429, I sceke a greedy graue, To make an ende of 
all these stormes and strife. x6io G. Fletchi:r Christ's 
Viet, L xxix, Cooz’ning the greedie sea, pris'ning their 
nimble prey. 2654-66 Ld. Orrery (1676) 651, 
I . , knew the Vessel was founder’d, had struck, or sprung 
. some greedy Leak. X725--20 Porn/Zm^/ix. 288The first fat 
! oiTerings, to the immortals due, Amidst the greedy flames 
; Patroclus threw. 2843 Carlyle Past * Pr. 11. xv. (1845) 158 
The., noise of greedy Acheron. 2860 B. Taylor 
of Monterey Poems (x866) 321 Look from the greedy wave. 

b. said of the stomach, etc.; also of the appetite. 
See also GnEpY-Gur(s. 

2514 Barclay Cyt. 4 * Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xll, 
Their greedy gorges are rapt with the smell. 2526 Pilgr, 
Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 99 b, To stuffe & fyll the gredy gutie 
of thy bely with delycate meetes. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Dinner Ka\.v\>. Yet soft and fayre : oregreedy jawes 
Eate not their meale with decent pause. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav.zxx Her appetite strong and greedy. 2644 
Digby Nat. Bodies (1645) 353 The stomack, when it is 
greedy of meate, drawelh it sclfe up towards the throate. 

c. said of chemical substances which absorb 
with avidity, ? Obs. 

2758 Reid tr. MaegueVs Chym. I. 278 The Acid of the 
Phosphorus, .is very greedy of moisture. 2792 W. Niciiol- 
SON tr. Chnptats Elem, Chem. (rSco) Hi, 63 The oil is 
more drjdng or greedy of oxigene. 2800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem, I. 194 When the air is very greedy of moisture. 

d. Greedy glede flYa/.,akite ; alio the name of 
a children’s game (Jam.), f Greedy worm : see 
quot. 15S5 ; = htmgry worm (see Hunoky a. 4). 

15^ Dunbar Flyting 246 As gredy gleddis, se gang With 
polkis to mylne, and beggis baltii metll and schilling. 2530 
Palscr, 227/1 (predy worme that is in a dogges long, a 2568 
U’yf of Auchtermuchip 52 By thair cumis the gredy gled, 
And likkit vp five Igiiislingis}, 2585 Lupton Thous. Notable 
7'h.(i675) 33 Iftbe little nerve undera Whelp’s tongue (com- 
monly called the greedy worm) be taken away, it keeps the 
same safe after from being mad. 2627 Br. Hall Pharis. 4 
Chr, Wks. 427 O thou worldling, which hast the Greedy- 
worme vnder thy longue, with Esaies dogges, and neuer hast 
enough. 2768 Ross Hetenore 20 At greedy-glad, or warpling 
o’ the green. She ’clipst them a*. 2802 G. Montagu Omilh. 
Diet. 282 Greedy glead. 2885 Su-ainson Prov. Names 
Birds 237 Greedy gled. 

2 . Eager for gaiUjWealth, and the like; avaricious, 
covetous, rapacious. Const, as in sense i. 

a 1000 Sal, 4- Sat. 344 (Gr.) Sum to lyt hafa 5 godes 
grTcdig. 0x275 Lamb. Horn. 205 God nele beon 

gredie 3itseras, a isoo Moral Ode 264 And weren to gredi 
of solurc and of golde. C2200 TWVi. Coll. Honu 195 Pe 
deuel is gredi uppen woreld richeise and gredi him lo 
winende. aizzS Ancr. R. 426 Ne beo non ke grediure 
uorto habben more. CX380 WYCHF6*r/. Wks. III. 347 Men 
seien k^^t preestis ben moost gredy, purchasours in erke. 
C2400 Rom. Rose 5696 An usurer,. Shal never for richesse 
riche bee But.. Scarce, and gredy in his enlent. 1:1500 
Pltnnpion Corr. (Camden) 248 Praying that ye wille con- 
tent unto this bringer, my Cousin Robart Hastings, iiij 
mark & xxd. now dew unto him at this Martymasse last, 
which is right gredy therupon. 1648 Gage West Ind. xxi. 
202 A wolvish, greedy, and covetous heart. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 72 That Crop rewards the greedy Peasant’s 
pains. 2752 Hume Pol, Disc. ii. 33 Nor is a porter less 
greedy of money, which he spends on bacon and brandy, 
than a courtier, who purchases champagne and ortolans. 
2841 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl. III. 2m Unscrupulous 
and greedy power. 1844 TiHRLWALLfPnYrtfV III. 461 The. , 
exactions of comipl magistrates, and their greedy officers. 

absol. c 2400 Rom. Rose 5791 If these gredy .. Loveden, 
and were loved ageyn. .Such wikkidnesse ne shulde fade. 

3 . In wider sense : Eager, keen ; f eagerly 
active, zealous (obsi) ; eagerly or keenly desirous 
of ox ^to do (something). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27597 O pride becums als wainglory, 
pat es to be o roos gredi. c 2400 Dcstr. Troy 1370 The 
Grekes were full gredy, grippit .horn belyue, Prayen and 
pyken mony priuey chambur. 2540 Coverdale Fruitf. 
Less. To Rdr, A 4 b, O, how euill doth it become a beleeuer 
to be irefull and greedie of vengeance. 2553 Latimer 
Lincolnsh. vii. (1562)118 b, So all cure prelates byshops and 
curates . . should be so paynful, so gredy in castyng their 
netts, that is to say, in preachyng Gods worde. 1600 YoR- 
t-tAn Aiitobiog. (1849) 11 He was soe gredy on his bocke. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. viil. 34 A great enquirer 
of truth, but too greedy a receiver of it. 2734 tr. Rollins 
Anc. Hist. XIX. v. (1827) VIII. 160 The populace, who are 
ever greedy of novelty. 2784 Cowper Task in. 671 The 
rank society of Weeds, Noisome, and ever greedy to exhaust 
The impoverished earth. 2884 Sat. Rez>. 12 July 38/1 '}■ he 
people of the United States are seldom greedy of legislation. 
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GREEK, 


<’*374 Chaucer Troylus rri. (1758) The see, that 
gredy is to flowen. 1899 Findlav in Expositor Feb. gt 
Dogmatic theology, greedy of proof-texts. 

4 . Of actions, qualities, emotions, and the like : 
Characterized by or manifesting intense or eager 
desire ; keen, eager. 

1385 Chaucer L. G. IK Prol. 205 My besy goost .. To 
sene this flour so yonge. .Constrayned me with so gredy 
desyre. 1568 T. Howrll Ar^. Ainitie (1879) 37 Most 
greedy gripes with plunging paines, do pierce my ruthfull 
halt. 1S90 Spenser F. Q, 1. viii, 29 He himselfe with greedie 
great desyre Into the castle entred forcibly. Ibid. 48 With 
griping talaunts armd to greedy fight. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. V. § 394 [Which! begot a greedy hope, and ex- 
pectation in him that this petition would have been.. an 
introduction to peace. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 257 With 
greedy hope to find^ His Avish and best advantage. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India «5* P. 18 Had not my greedy Eye 
espied a House more eminently seated. 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones vm. xiv. He and Partridge sat with greedy and 
impatient ears. 2838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxii, Smike 
listened with greedy interest. 

f 5. transf. Of spoil, prey : Greedily pursued. Obs. 
1586 Marlowe \st Pt, Tamburl. 11. ii. Being void of 
martial discipline, All running headlong after greedy spoils. 
1648 Gage West Ind. xxi. 187 The monster.. thinking to 
have made some of us his greedy prey. 

6 . adv. or quasi-a^/iy. 

1509 Minsheu Sp. Grant. 83 To a greedi eating horse, 
a short halter. 1612 Rowlands More Knanes Yet x6 
A despVate felJow feJl to eate salt Beefe: Feeding so 
greedy that the rest admir'd. 

7 . Comb.y ti.!, greedy-minded adj. 

1577 Northbrooke Dicing' (2843) 48 A greedy minded 
man. .may be, and is a couetous man. 1613 Hieron Wks. 
1. 259 Greedy minded men, which seeke by all meanes to 
secret and keep close the treasure they haue found. 
Groe’dy-gutCs. Now dial, and vulgar. [See 
Greedy and Gut.] A voracious eater;, a glutton, 
gormandizer. 

1550 Lever Serm. (Arb.) 63 DIsceitful Merchaunles, 
couetous greedygultes, and ambicious prollers, whiche canne 
neuer haue ynough. 1379 TomsoN Cftivin's Semi. Tint. 
^38/1 Euerie one of vs ivoulde swimme in pleasures of this 
w'orlde, and play the greedie guts without all measure. 
1623 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1674) 68 A glutton or greedy 
gut which cannot abstain from his food till grace be said. 
1736 Ainsworth Lai.^Eng. Diet.^Lurco, a glutton, a belly 
god, a greedygut, a great eater. 

attrib, 1647 Trapp Marrow Gd. Autlu in Comnu Ep. 606 
Such are our greedy-gut Cormorants. 

Greef(e, obs, form of Grief, 

Gree^ee (grf'g”*)* Also 8 griggory, 8-9 
grigri, 9 gregreCe. [Presumed to be of African 
origin ; in F. grisgris (Littr^).] 

1 . An African charm, amulet, or fetish. 

2698 Frogrr Key, They wear about their Neck, Arms, 
and Legs, and even bind about their Horses, little leathern 
Bags, which they call Grisgrls, in which are enclosed 
certain Passages of the Alcoran ..to secure them from 
veneraous Beasts, etc. 1788 J. ^Matthews Key. Sierra 
Leone vi. 233 Every griggory is assigned Us particular 
office ; one is to preserve him from shot, one from poison 
[etc.], .and when a man happens to be killed., they only say 
his griggory was not so good as the person's who occasioned 
his death. 1803 T. Winterdottom Sierra Leone I, xv. 258 
In all the Bullom and Txmmanee towns gieegrees are placed 
to prevent the incursion of evil spirits or^ witches. 2861 Du 
Chaillu Equat. Ajir. xix. 337 Next in order, after the 
idols, come the charms or greegrees, called by them monda. 
Greegree. . is a term of European origin, 2865 Livincstoni: 
Zantbesi xxv. 523 The images, horns or other articles called 
greegrees. 

11 2 . Misused iox greegree man (see 4). 

1848 Whittier Slaves of Martinique 8 As the gregree 
holds his Fetich from the white man’s gaze apart. 

3 . The ordeal tree of Guinea, Erythrophhum 
giiineense, 

2847 iu Craig. x866 Treas, Bot. 551/2 Gregre tree, Ery- 
throphleuni gninense. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as gree-gree bag, maker', 
gree-gree man, a fetisheer, ‘ medicine-man’, 

. J, Matthews Voy. Sierra Leone 207 The only trades 
in use amongst them are those of the carpenter, blacksmith, 
and griggory maker. 133 They tell many wonderful 

stories of their griggory men, x86x Du Chaillu Equat. Afr. 
viii. (ed. 2) 96 Even the little children are covered with these 
talismans, duly consecrated by the doctor or greegree man 
of the tribe. 2897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa^ U 19 The 
leather-work that meets with the severest criticism from 
the Christian party is the talisman or gri-gri bags. 

Greek (grfk), sb. Forms: pi. 1 Cr6(a)cas, 
Gr6(a)cas, 3 Greckes, Orm. Grickess, 4 Greks, 
Grekis, 4-5 -ys, 4-6 -es, 5 Grecys. svig. 
5 ? Qrece, 6 Greke, 6-7 Greeke, 7- Greek. See 
also Grew. [In branch I : The OE. CrScas pi., 
corresponds to OHG. Chrhk, Chrieck (MHG. 
Kriecli), Goth. Kreksx—*Kr^ko-z, an early Teut. 
adoption of L. Groecus, pi. Graect (see below), the 
name applied by the Romans to the people called by 
themselves''EXX7?i'€s. The substitution of k for g is 
commonly accounted for by the supposition that the 
Teut. initial g, when the word was adopted, still 
retained its original pronunciation (7), so that k 
would be the Teut. sound nearest to the Latin g. 
In all the Teut. langs. the word was ultimately 
refashioned after Latin, with change of 4 into g\ 
hence OE. Gricas pi. beside Cr^cas, MDu. Griekc 
(Gu. Griek), mod Ger. Grieche, ON. Grikkir pi. 
In branch II the sb. is an absolute use of Greek a. 


The L. Grad is ad. Gr. rpaucoi, said by Aristotle {Meteor. 
I. xiv) to have been the prehistoric name of the Hellenes in 
their original seats in Epirus. The word is app. an adjectival 
derivative of Grains, which is used in Latin as a poetical 
synonym of Grsecus. Recent scholars think the name may 
have been brought to Italy by colonists from Eubcea, where 
there is some evidence of its having existed : see Busolt Gr. 
Cesch, 1.^ 298.} 

I. 1 . A native of Greece; a member of the 
Greek race. 

c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. v. xii, § 4 pa foran hi on Crecas. 
cooo tr. Bardns Hist. iv. xxxii. [xxxi.] (1890) 378 Mid pa 
aole seslffijene. , J>e Grecas nemnah paralysis, c izoo Ormin 
17560 Forr wereild iss nemmnedd Cossmos, Swa summ be 
Grickess kipenn. c 2275 Lay. 802 Letep J>e Greckes [earlier 
text )7a Gnckisca] glide to grunde. 2398 Tbevisa Barth. 
De P, R.xvx. cxxviii. (1495) 935 All rounde thynges ben callyd 
Mala amonge the Grekys. c 1400 Destr. Troy 40 Homer., 
pat with the Grekys wasgreu cxycAXt. Secreia Secret., 
Gov. Lordsk, (E. H. T. S.) 66 pe bigynynge of Philosophye 
hadden IndeSjGrecys, Percys and Latyns. 2535 Coverdale 
John xii. 20 There were certayne Grekes (among them that 
were come vp to lerusalem to worshipe at the feast). 2605 
Daniel Ulisses Siren x Come worthy (Sreeke, Ulisses, 
come. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. lit. ii. § 2 Those who 
were renowned among the Greeks for wisdome and learning. 
X839 Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. 216 The artful Greek., 
pereuaded Darius of his innocence. 2842 Prichard Nat. 
Hist. Man 200 The Greeks are generally tall, and finely 
formed, 2872 J. Cairo Univ. Sernt. (1898) i. 19 The Greek 
with his hereditary love of freedom and art. 2875 Jowett 
Piato (ed. a) 111. 31 A Greek in the age of Plato. 

b. Proverb. iVhen Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of 7 oar: the now usual perversion of 
Nathaniel Lee’s line (see quot 1677). 

1677 Lee Rival Queens iv. ii. 48 When Greeks joyn’d 
Greeks, then was the tug of War. 2839 Lever H. Lorrequer 
(2857) 104 When short whist for five-penny points sets in- 
then Greek meets Greek and we’ll nave it. 2863 Reade 
Hard Cash xxxv, Meantime unknown to these bewildered 
ones, Greek was meeting Greek only a few yards off. 

2. A member or adherent of the Greek Church. 

^2380 Wyclip Wks. (2880) 332 pe pridde maner & leste 
yuel, pat men seyn pat greks han. is pat pe prest preyep pat 
god assoyle hyoi. 1547 Gardiner Let. 22 Alay in Fc.xe A. 
4- M. (15^3! *343(2 There is nothyng more commended vnto 
vs christen men In both the Churches of the Greekes and 
Latins then lent is. 1696 tr. D« MonPs Voy. Levant 290 
Both the Greeks and Romanists were extremely griev’d 
for the Loss of their Saint. 1727-42 Chambers Cyct. s, v., 
Of the seven Latin sacraments..the Greeks only admit of 
five. 2885 Catholic Diet. 389/2 The Greeks generally ivere 
averse to the additjon of the * Filloque', and to the use of 
unleavened bread in the Eucharist. 392/2 In addition 
to Lent, the Greeks keep the fast of * the Mother of God 
f 3 . A Hellenized Jew; = Grecian B. i b. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Acts vi. X In tho dayes grucchinge of 
Greekis Is maad a^ens Ebrews. 2685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 
T., Acts vi, I Those Jews that understood the Greek Tongue, 
and used the Greek Translation of the Scripture, were called 
Greeks, 

4 . A cunning or wily person ; a cheat, sharper, 
esp. one who clieats at cards, (Cf, F. grec.') 

2528 Roy S: Barlow Rede me, etc. ii. (Arb.) 117 In carde 
playinge he is a goode greke. 1568 Sat. Poems Refomt. ix. 
217 Acowle,acowle for suchaGreek Were fitter for to wear. 
1664 Floddan F. vii. 60 Giles Musgrave was a Guilefti I Greek. 
2794 Sporting Mag, III, 227 The waiter pillages the greek, 
Ihe greek the spendthrift fleeces. 2822 Comde P icturesque 
XIX. (Chandos) 75 If 1 may with freedom speak, I lake you 
fora very Greek. 2823M0NCRIEFF Tomfy Jerryw.s, Come 
lads, bustle about ; play will begin — some of the Pigeons are 
here already, the Greeks will not be long following. 1854 
Thackeray Netveomes \. xxxvi. 361 He was an adventurer, 
a pauper, a blackleg, a regular Greek. 2884 Sat. Rev. i6 
Feb. 202/1 Without a confederate the .. game of baccarat 
does not seem to offer many chances for the Greek. 

5. merry, tjiad, gay '. A merry fellow; 
a roysterer ; a boon companion ; a person of loose 
habits. 

See Grig sb.^ 5 ; the relation between the two words is 
uncertain. 

2536 Rem. Sedition 7 b, Whom can they refuse, when 1 
smythes, coblers, lylers, carters, and such other gay grekes, 
seme worthy to be tUeyrgouernours? a isssUdall Royster 
D. I, i. (Arb.) ii RIathewe Mcrygreeke. ^ He entreth sing- 
ing. 2583 Babington Coufniandm. viii. (1637) 75 O he 
is a merrj’ greeke, a plea.<5ant companion, and in faith a 
good fellow. 2597 Return fr. Pamass. i. i. 265 Thou seems 
a mad Greeke, and I have Jovd such ladds of meltall as 
thou seems to be from mine infancie. [2606 Shaks. Tr. 4- 
Cr. IV. iv, 58 A wofull Cressid 'mong’st the merry Greekes.] 
2622 Coryat's Crudities, Panegyr,^ Verses, Ulysses was a 
merry Greek they say So Tom is, and the Greeker of 
the tway. 263S Heywood Phiheothonisia 44 To title a 
drunkard by, wee., strive locbaracter him inamore mincing 
and modest phrase; as thus: — Hee is a good fellow, or A 
boone Companion, A mad Greeke, A true Trojan. 2650 
Howell Ep. Ded. to Cotgr., They tearm in French, a boon 
companion or merry greek, temps. 2694M0TTEUX 

Rabelais v. (1737) 216 Merry-Greeks with crimson Snouts. 

6. slang. An Irishman. (Cf. (Jkecian.) 

1823 * Ton Bee*D/cA Turf Greek — Irishmen call them- 
selves Greeks— none else follow the same track to the east ; 
throughout this land, many unruly districts are termed 
Grecian. 1852 Mayhf.w Lond. Labour We had the 

Greeks (the lately arrived Irish) down upon us more than 
once. 2872 Standard 3 Sept. 5/s ‘ Greek as some of your 
readers are aware, is colonial slang for ‘ Irish ’. 

II. [absol. use of the adj. : see etymology.] 

7. The language of a native of Greece or one of 
Greek race ; the Greek language. Also, a particular 
form or period of the language, as late Greek, Ionic 
Greek, modem Greek. 

[c97S Rushiv. Gosp. Mat^xxvii. 46 Halend miclm stefnsc 
cwa;J:ende in grec [MS. gc] god min god min for-whon 


forIet« hu mec.J 02351 Chaucer Astrcl. Prol, Suffise to 
the thise irewc conclusiouns in englissb, as wel as sufHsith 
to thise noble clerkes grekes thise same conclusiouns in grek. 
c 2400 Maundev, (1839) ii. 70 The Table aboven his Heved 
. .on the whiche the Title was wriien, in Ebreu, (3rece and 
^tyn. ^ a 2^00-50 A lexandcr 5000 Sothly . . he son-tree . . 
Entris in with yndoyes & endis in greke. 1534 Starkey 
Let. to Cromwell \n England p, x, The knolege of 
both tongysbothe latyn and greke. 2573 Lon. Lloyd Afnr- 
I'ow Hist. (1653) 227 Cato being aged in his last years went 
to school to Ennius, to learn the Greek. 2623 B. Jonson in 
Shake. IVks. (ist Fo.) Pref. verses, And though thou hadst 
small Laiine. and lesse Greeke. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 
I- i- § 3- 3 Th® Greek was anciently of ver>’ great extent, 
not onely in Europe, but in Asia too, and Afric. 2700 
Maidwell in Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 310 Masters for Gimc 
and Latin. 2718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, to Lady Rich 
16 Mar., In Pera they speak Turkish, Greek, Hebrew [etc.], 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Modern or vulgar Greek, is 
the language now spoken in Greece. Ibid, The modern 
Greek has divers new words not in the antient. x866 E. 
Masson IVinePs Grant. N. T. Diction Ir.trod. (ed. 6) 15 The 
Grammar of Later Greek . . has not .. been completely and 
systematically investigated. 1899 Oxford Univ. Cal. 15 
The Regius Professor of Greek. 

8. Unintelligible speech or language, gibberish. 
Also heathen Greek (rarely Hebrew-Greeli). (Cf. 
Mebrewi) St. Giles's Greek ; slang. 

1600 Dekker Grissilw. i. (Shaks. Soc) 17 Far. Asking for 
some Greek poet, to him he falls., but I’ll be sworn he knows 
not so much as^ one character of the tongue. Rice. SVhy, then 
It's Greek to him. 2601 Shaks. yul. C. 1. ii. 282-7 Ue spoke 
I greeke . . those that vnderstood him, smil’d at one another, 

I and shooke their heads ; but.. it was Greeke to me. 1610 
1 B. JoN.soN Alch. II, V, Svb. Is Ars sacra . . A heathen lan- 
I giiage? A.na. Heathen Greeke, I take it. Svb. How? 

! heathen Greeke? Ana. All's heathen, but the Hebrew. 

I 1647 Cowley Mistress, Discretion ii, Joynture, Portion, 
Gold, Estate,, Are Greek no Lovers understand. 2769 
Wesley yml. 1 July (1827) III, 360, I knew this was 
lieathen Greek to them. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongiie, 
Greek. St. Giles's Greek, the slang lingo, cant, or gibberish. 
1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 52 A number 
of the slang phrases current in St, Giles’s Greek. 2840 
Dickens Barn. Ri/dge i, I am a stranger, and this is Greek 
to me. 2886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remin. 239 As unintelligible 
to the person addressed as if it had been Hebrew-Greek. 
1892 Nation (N. Y.) 7 July 13/1 Schubert clothed his melo- 
dies in wondrous harmonies, which were ‘ Greek ’ to his 
contemporaries. 

9 . pi. Typogr. Greek characters or types. 

1894 W, G. Rutherford in Class. Rev. 82 Believing that 
the new (Greeks are likely to be ,. widely adopted. 

HI. 10. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) Greeks 
peopled, speaking adjs., (sense 7) Creek factory. 
(See .also Greek a. 2.1 

2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, UniversitiesVlV.%. (Bohn) II. 
91 Oxford is a "Greek factory, as Wilton mills weave carpet. 
2896 Wesint. Caz. ir Nov. 2/2 The*Gieek-peop}ed islands. 
2^8 Daily Nrivs 6 Oct. 3/x There are *Greek-speaking 
villages in Syria. 

Hence Grce’kess, a female Greek, a Greek 
woman ; Gree’Rless a., having no Greek ; with- 
out knowledge of Greek. 

2846 Worcester (citing Taylor), Greekess. 2891 Q. Rev, 
Jan. 217 An appreciable number of Greekless boys wish to 
go to the Universities. ^ xBpx Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 3/2 It is 
intended apparently to institute a Cambridge B.Sc. degree 
for which there shall be a Greekless Little-Go. 

Greek (grfk), a. Also 5-6 Greke, 6 Sc. Greik, 
6-7 Greeke, (8 Grsc). [f. Greek sb., under the 
influence of L. Grx€U 50 .aA Y.grec od]s., of which it 
might indeed be regarded as a direct adoption. It 
is not recorded before the 14th c., and did not sup- 
plant Greekish in general use until the 17th c.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Greece or its people; 
Hellenic. 

CX39Z Chaucer Prol., Thise noble clerkes grekes. 

2552 Lyndesay Monarche 2993 The auld Greik Historitiane 
Diodorus. 1674 Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 23, 1 will determin 
all cronoIogicaJl controversys which have been ever moved 
in the Greeke history. 2833 Tennyson CEnone zs7, I will 
not die alone. .leaving my ancient love With the Greek 
woman. 2872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 168 Every Greek hero 
called himself chiefly by his paternal name. 

b. Of buildings, works of art, physiognomy, etc. : 
Resembling what prevailed in Greece, Grecian. 

1847 Tennyson Prittc. Prol. rr And me that' morning 
Waller show’d the house, Greek, set with busts. 2888 F. 
Hume Mad. Midas i. iii, The straight Greek nose. 

2 . As the designation of a language (see Greek 
sb. 7). Hence, of words, idioms, grammar, etc.: 
Belonging to or characteristic of the Greek lan- 
guage. Of literary compositions; Written in the 
Greek language. Greek fathers : those early Chris- 
tian fathers (see Father sb. 3 b) who wrote in 
Greek. (In uses like Greek professor, Greek scholar, 
the word is perh. in most cases to be regarded as 
the sb. used attrib.) 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. r. Prefi 14 b, The Greke 
diuines. 1573 Lod. Lloyd Marroiv Hist. (1653^ ^cren- 
tius Varro was almost forty years old, before he t^k a 
Greek book in hand, and yet proved excellent m the Greek 
tongue. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shrew n. i. lot This ®man 
packet of Greeke and Latine bookes. 2644 hliLTON F.duc. 
Wks. (1847) 99A The ill habit.. of wretched barbarizing 
against the Larin and Greek idiom, with their unt^utored 
Anglicisms. 1654 Whitlock 162 Stout Defenders 

of the Faith. .that..are ready to make their own lestamenf, 

if they see a Greek one. 2722 Shaftesb. Ckarac. (1737) 
in. 241 A foreign protestzni divine, and most learned de- 
fender of religion, making the best excuse he can for the 
Greck-faihcrs. 1727-41 Chambers O'c/. s.v., In the living 
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tongues, arc still preserved a vast number of Greek terms of 
art. Itid' S.V. Accent, Wetstein. Greek professor at Basil. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 435/1 Sucn doctrines as . . were con* 
firmed by the Greek fathers of the church. 1845 Stoddart 
Grant, in Encycl. MetroP. 1 . 164/1 The Greek or Latin con- 
struction. 18^ E. Masson IVinePs Grant, N. T. Diction 
introd. (ed. 6) 15 The Greek diction of the sacred writers, 
Ibid.zx It was m. classical Greek philology that this per- 
nicious empiricism was first exploded, 1895 w. A. Copinger 
in Trans. Bibliogr, Soc. 11 , n. 111 Lascaris’s Greek Grant- 
mar was probably the first book printed in Greek characters. 

b. Greek letter fraternity, order ^ society (U. S.) : 
a club of students, denoted by two or three Greek 
letters ; as the Phi Beta Kappa (<p $ k) society. 

j888 Bryce Anter. Coninnv. III. vi. cii. 454 The absence 
of colleges constituting social centres within a university 
has helped to develop., the Greek letter societies. 1894 H. 
Gardener Unoff. Patriot x. 146 He encouraged them to 
join the . . Greek letter orders which admitted discussion of 
such topics. 1898 B'ham Weekly Post 22 Jan. 3/4 This 
[Kansas] farmer was a Greek-lelter fraternity man. 

3 . The distinctive epithet of that section of the 
Christian Church (commonly known also as the 
Eastern or {Jloly) Orthodox Churchy and now 
representing the Christianity of Greece, Russia, 
and the Turkish Empire), which acknowledges the 
primacy of the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
which formally renounced communion with the 
Roman see in the 9th century a.d. Also applied 
to its clergy, rites, buildings, etc. 

1560 Becon l^ew Cateck. v. Wks. 1564 1 . 433, I passe 
ouer the other auncient fathers and doctours oothe of the 
Greke and Latin churches, a x6oo Hooker Ecel. Pol. vi. iv. 

§ 8 The Greek church first, and in process of time the Latin 
altered this order [of public penitence]. Chamders 

Cycl. S.V., The Romanists call the Greek enuren, the Greek 
schism. tB2,B Penny Cycl, XI. 435/a The Greek convents 
follow the strict rule of St. BasiHus. /bid. 436/r The Greek 
church under the Turkish dominion has preserved almost 
entirely its anlient organization. 1877 A, \V._ Thorolo in 
Gd. Words 17 The iconostas, or screen, which in Greek 
churches separates the body of the church from the sanc- 
tuary. 

4 . In specific names of things of actual or attri- 
buted Greek origin or referred to Greek style or 
usage : 

Greek braid {ornament), braid arranged in the 
pattern of a fret (see Fret sh,^ 3 b) ; Greek bread, 
a kind of cake or biscuit ; Greek Calends (see 
Calends 3 b); Greek cross (see Cross sb. 18); 
Greek embroidery (see quot.) j Greek fire (sec 
Fire sb. 8 b) ; Greek fret = Fret i 3 b ; Greek 
gift, a gift covering some act of treacher)’, with 
allusion to Virgil .eEn. ii. 49, timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes ; Greek key (also Greek design, patten/) «= 
Greek fret \ Greek masonry (see qoots.); f Greek 
pitch. (L./7'.r Greecd) - Colophony ; Greek point, 
a kind of needle-made lace. 

^ 2894 H. BushGirVs Pom. 251 She. .began touch- 

ing the *Greek-braid ornament on the edge of her skirt with 
trembling fingers. 1893 D. Radford Autobiog. 24 *Greek 
bread forced into fingers through a mould by pressure. 
2723 Henley tr. Montfaucon's Antiq. Italy (ed. 2) so The 
Church is built in the shape of a *Greek Cross, 1839 
Yeowell Anc. Brit. C/i. xii. (1847) 135 Greek crosses; 
that is, having four short equal limbs. x88a Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Ncedlcivork, *Greek Embroidery, this is a 
modern work . . and consists in arranging upon a flat foun- 
dation pieces of coloured cloth or silk, in arabesciue designs, 
and attaching these to the material with Chain, Herring- 
bone, and other Embroidery stitches. 2828 Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) I. 80 [Edward I] gave orders for the employ- 
ment of a new and dreadful instrument of destruction, the 
*Greek fire, with which he had probably become acquainted 
in the East. 2850 Robertson Senn. Ser. iii. i. (1872) 9 It 
is like the Greek fire used in ancient warfare, which burnt 
unquejiched beneath the water. 2872 Ruskin Fors Clav. 
II. xxiii. 8 The pattern known as the ‘ *Greck fret’, 2885 
Times (weekly ed.) 27 Nov, 11/3 [It] would be worse than 
a*GreekgIft. 2897 Daily News 16 Jan. 6/5 Tailor-made 
gowns are finished on the skirt with three or five rows of 
braiding, usually in trefoil or *Greek key pattern. 2899 
/i>i(/ 19 Apr. 2/1 A Greek key design in sugarwork. 2727- 
42 Chambers s.v. Masonry, *Gieek Masonry. 2847 
Smeaton Builder's Man. 107 Greek masonry is that, .where 
eve^ aUernate stone.. is made of the whole thickness of the 
wall. 2657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cclix. [414] The Po- 
manders, Chaines and Bracelets that are made of. .*Greek- 
pitch are effectual! to warm the brain. 2727-42 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Pitch, Greek Pitch, or Spanish Pitch, is that boiled 
m water till it have lost its natural smell. 2882 Caulfeild 
& Saward Diet. Needlexvork, *Greek Point. Also known 
as -Roman Lace ..This needle made lace is one of the 
earliest made, being worked in the Ionian Isles, .during the 
fifteenth century. 

b. In Specific names of plants and animals, as 
Greek nettle, Greek tortoise, Greek Valerian : see 
the sbs. Greek rose [transl. of L. rosa gneca"], 
a book-name for the Campion. 

1602 P. Holland Pliny ll. 83 The Rose Campion, which our 
men call the Greeke Roscjand the Greekes name Lychnis. 

Hence Greeke’stiue a. [cf. It. grechesco'], resem- 
bling what is Greek ; Gree’kified///. rr. [see-Fv], 
rendered Greek in style or character, fashioned on 
a Greek model ; + Greekly adv. Obs., in a Greek 
fashion ; in the Greek language ; . Gree'kness, 
Greek character or quality. 

2620 Granger Div. Logike 292, I say of the same kinde 
Greekely termed homogeneous. 2654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. 
1. Ixxxiv, T’ hav the books of the old Testament Greedy 


transfer’d. azB6z Mrs. Browning Ee/t. E. H. Horne 
(1877) II. liv. 96 The necessary name *P^che’ drew me 
towards the propriety of holding a certain (ireekness in the 
other names. 2874 Ruskin Fors Clav, (1B96) II. xliii. 388 
The Greeks sometimes got their own way, as a mob 5 but 
nobody, meaning to talk of liberty, calls it ‘ Greekness 
2879 Sir G. Scott Lect, Archii. I« xoo In the nave of NOtre 
Dame every vestige of this Greekesque foliage is got rid of. 

f Gree&y V, Obs. [f. Greek sb, Cf. L. Grxedrf.] 

1 . 7 o Greek it: to follow the practice of the 
Greeks ; to play the Greek scholar. 

2615 G. Sandys Trav. 79 (Drinking].. sometimes as many 
together as there were letters contained in the nam^ cf 
their mistresses.. Insomuch that those were proucrbi.illy 
said to greeke it thatquaftin that fashion. zt6o Durham 
JJfe P. Harris 14 The Bishop.. tries hisDxaminate a little 
in Divinity, but most in other Learning and Greek, where 
the Bishops strength lay, but so long they both Greekcd it, 
till at lost they were both scoted, and to seek for words. 
2799 E. Do Bois Piece Favt. Biog, II. ao As to the t’other 
dead fellow, I never could greek it at all, that’s flat, 

2 . Only in gentnd and vbl. sb.: To cheat at 
cards. (Cf. Greek sb. 4.) Slang. 

2817 Sporting Mag. 1 .. 284 A discovery of Grecking at 
Brighton, has made considerable noise this month in the 
sporting world. ^28x9 Hermit in Lend. 111 . 263 Then 
greeking transactions cameon the tapis. 2825 C. M, West- 
MAcorr Eng. Spy II. 247 note, ElemenU of Giecking. 
Greekdom (grrkdom). [f. Greek sb. + -dom.] 

1 . The realm of Greeks, the Greek world ; also, 
a Greek state or community. 

1843 Carlyle 4 Pres, ut. v. 216 Tlie old Romans 
also could not sbeak, for many centuries : — not till the world 
was theirs ; and so many speaking Greekdoms^ their logic- 
arrows all spent, bad b^n absorbed and abolished. 2868 
B, CBACROFT^rr. 1 1 . 72 The original of the ‘Arabian Nights ’ 
is probably separated by quite as wide an interval from 
modem Asiatic life as ‘Homer* from modern Greekdom. 

2 . The fraternity of ‘ Greeks * or sharpers (see 
Greek sb. 4). 

2862 All Year Round^ 334 The ranks of modern Greek- 
dom, are. .recruited by individuals who have been brought 
to ruin by wastefulness and debauchery. 

Greekery (grrkeri). rare. [f. Greek - b-ERT.] 
The practices of Greeks. 

+ 1 . contemptuous. Customs or praclices (in general) 
of the Greek Church. Obs. 

2680 Dial, betw. Pope 4 Phanatick 22 They [the Greek 
Church] are no more true Protestants than the Church of 
England ; for they have Bishems and Liturgies, Rites and 
Ceremonies, and such kind of Grcekcry. 

2 . Cheating, card-sharping. (See Greek sb. 4.) 
2823 Spirit Puhl. ymls. (2824I 424 No art .. rcoulres so 
much practice as Grcekcry. i&6x All Year Pound 29 June 
34 Nothing is less likely to reform a man, and bring him 
ack to an orderly and economical life, than the practice of 
Greekery. 

Greekesque, GreeMfied: see under Greek a, 
Greekisil(grrkiJ),fl.and.r^. Forms: igr^ciec, 
3-3 grekisc, (2 gerkisc), 3 grikisc, grickischs, 
3-4 grickisshe, (4 north, greekes, grekkis), 4-5 
crekisohe, crekl^she, grekkisch, grekyssch, 
-esbe, 5-6grekish(e,-yBli,-ysshe, (6 greakishe), 
6- Greekish, [In branch 1 , repr. OE. cricisc, gricisc 
( = OHG. cr/hhisc, cr/chisc), x.Cric-as, Gric-as (see 
Greek sbl) + -isc, -ish. . In branch II, a new 
formation on Greek sb. or a. + ISH.] 

A. adj. 

I. 1 . Of or pertaining to Greece or tlie Greeks ; 
Greek, Grecian, arch. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2121 (Gotl.) AH on his side he grekkisch 
[Trin. grickisshe, Cott. greekes, Fair/, grekkis] see. a 2400 
Octouian 1837, I suede hem to the Grekyssch sec. 2422-20 
Lydc. Citron. Tray 11. xiii. They met a grekishe shyp. 
2492 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W, dc W. 1495) i. clix. 168 b/2 
He beynge there amonge the grekjTJshe Phylosophers. 
2592 SrcNSER Virg. Gnat 547 The., famous light of all 
the Greekish hosts. xs<^ Hakluyt Voy. 1 1 , 187 A Greekish 
Carmosell which came into Africa to steal Negroes. 2^0 
SuRFLET Countrie Fartne vi. xvL 760 To make wine like 
vnto greekish wine. 2606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. i. iii, 222 AH 
the Greekish heads, which with one voyce Call Agamemnon 
Head and Generali. x6io Holland Camden* s Brit. (1637) 
207 Diodorus Siculus. .went on with the Greekish historic. 
2678 Cudwortk Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 309 The very 
Names of many of the Greekish Gods were originally 
Egyptian. 2703 T. N. City^ C, Purchaser An ancient 
sort of Greekish Bricks. 2822 Ansier F. i. 3 

Muse, that from top of thine old Greekish hill, Didst the 
harp-fing’ring younker view. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
II. HI. 263 A certain island-man of old .. Voyaged awhile 
in Greekish seas. 

t 2 . With reference to the language, its words, 
phrases, etc. ; = Greek a. 2. Also occas. of a 
person : Speaking Greek, Obs. 

C900 tr. Bxdals Hist.^ iv. ii. (1890) 258 Heora discipulas 
waron wel xelsrde ge in Grecisc gereorde ge in Laedenisc. 
cz\y^ Lamb. Ham. 227 Episcopus is gerkisc noma. 0x200 
Ormin 4304 Writenn o Grickisshe hoc. Ibid, 4307 Affterr 
Grickisshe spaeche, o 2374 Chaucer i. pr. i. 21 (Sk.) 

Ixilhenetherestchemor Dordure of thise clothes men redden 
. .a Greklssh P, that signifyeth the lyf Actif. 2482 Caxton 
Gode/roy latyns vnderstode no grekysshe language, 

2578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 10 The outward part, .spread- 
yng like vnto the winges of Battes, called therfore by the 
Grekish name, irr<pvyoeifi«s, 2594 Carew Tasso (1881) 17 
Two hundred followed of the Greekish long. 2647 R. 
Stapylton 87 They speake all Greeke. .Wilt thou, 

fourescore and six, be Greekish now? 
t B. Of or pertaining to the Eastern Church : 
= Greek <7. 3. Obs. 


2606 G.W[oodcocke] tr. Justin* s H isl. Ll 2 a, Andronicus 
Paleologus the elder . . returned againe to the ( 5 rcekish Rites. 
26x4 Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat. 459 The Greekish Church (so 
the Russes tcarm themselves). 2639 Gentilis Servita's 
Ittquis. (1676) 865 The power of punishing Offences in the 
Greekish Church, hath always been in the Prince. 

4 . In special collocations : f Greekish fire = 
Greek fire (see Fire sb. 8 b) ; f Greekish hay, 
a leguminous plant, Fenugreek ; f Greekish 
nettle, Greek Nettle, Urtica pUulifera. 

c 220$ Lay. 628 Stal fiht heo makeden, mid Grickisce fure. 
H 2225 Ancr. R. 402 Grickischs fur is imaked of reades 
monnes blode. ^ <:x420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 702 For wont of 
gresse, on trefoil lettc hem byte Ongooldis wilde, on letuce, 
greekish hey. c 2450 A iphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 193 Crekischc 
nettle \MS. netchej. 2489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. 11. xxxix. 
162 Grekys fyre may be so called wel by cause that it was 
first foundc by the grekys beyng at the sege byfore ttoyc. 

H. 6. Somewhat Greek in style or character ; 
resembling Greek persons or things; characteristic 
of a Greek or Greeks. 

a 2568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 157 Id quod vulgb amat 
Jieri, for solet /ieri, is but a .strange and grekysh kind of 
writing. 2582 Mulcaster Positions xxvii. (1887) 104 Such 
people, as though barbarous in nature, yet by traine and 
learning, were become greekish. 2583 Fulke Defence xxi. 

So many Greekish and Latine-like terms. 1610 Healey 
Vtves on St. Aug. Citie o/God 1. iv. o The truely Greekish 
leui^. 2786 Burns Ordination xi, There^ Learning, with 
his (Jreekish face, Grunts out some Latin ditty. 2862 Meki- 
\’Kve.Rom. Emp. (2871) V. xH. 83 They condemned as un- 
dignified and Greekish any superfluous abundance of words. 
2872 F. Hall Recent Exemhl, False Philol. 61 note, We 
have but few Greekish words in dst so purely formed as 
agonist, antagonist [etc:]. 

b. Used for: Pagan, heathen. 

2852 Carlyle Sterling i. vii. 67, I find at this time his re- 
ligion is as good as altogether Ethnic, Greekish, what 
Goethe calls the Heathen form of religion, 
t B. absol. and sb. Obs. 
a. The Greek language, b. pi. Greeks. 
c zoso Byrht/ertFs Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 302 
Concurrentes on grecisc synt seewedene cpacle. czzys 
Lamb. Horn. 63 Bred on gnkisce is Larspel to us. Ibid. 93 
Weren heo grckisce oSer romenisce o 5 er egiptisse o 5 er of 
hwulche lonae .swa heo weren ]jet pc lare iherden. CX205 Lav. 
798 LcteS ka Grickisca [c 2275 (jrcckcsl gliden to grunde. 
Hence Qreo'kishly adv.f after the Greek fashion, 
in accordance with Greek idiom. 

2B32 Btackw. Mag, XXX. xi8 Cowper calls him, more 
simply and Greckishly, ‘ compasser of earth 
Greeldze (gr/'-koiz), rare. [f. Greek + -ize.] 
tram. =GBa:ciZEl. So Gree-klsm=GK*cisM 2 ; 
Greo-ldst, a student of Greek. 

2796 CoLERiDCC Lett. (1^5) 182 But I forgot that you are 
not a Greekish 1800 W, Iaylor in Monthly Mag. IX, 564 
Miss was iipedant in as short a time as ever pedant yet took 
to become Greekised. 2803 Southey in Roboerds Mem. W. 
Taylor I. 452-3 You have ruined your style by Germanisms, 
Latinisms and Greekisms. 2842 D’Israeli Atnen. Lit. 
(1867) 130 Du Bartas, and others, imbued with Attic liter- 
ature, Greekised the French idiom. 

^ + Gree'Mand. Obs. [f. Greek sb. + Land.] 
The land of the Greeks ; Greece. 

ciooo JEiVRic Horn. I. 558 Dionisius sewende on Sam 
liman from Greclande. c 2200 Ormin 26423 An staff bait 
iss jehatenn MY Affterr Gricclandess sp«che. e 2205 Lay, 
327 He iwendc sorhful ouer sea streame.s into Griclonde 
[c 2275 GreclondeJ. 2535 Coveroale Acts xx. 2 He came 
in to Grekelonde & there abode thre monethes. a 2568 — 
Bk. Death ill. x. (2579) 292 The kynge of Barbaric., whom 
he [Themistocles] before had driuen out of Greekeland. 

(^eek-lilse (grrklaik),^, [f. Greeks. + -like.] 
Resembling what is Greek in style or character. 

2847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 65 (Grouping most pjclur- 
esquely with the varied architectural lines of the Greek-hke 
city [Ancona] it looks down upon. 

GreeMin^ (grpkiiq). [f. Greek + -ling, 
after L. Grxculus dim. of Grsecus,^ A little or 
insignificant Greek ; a degenerate, contemptible 
Greek ; in quot. 1880, one who contemptibly affects 
Greecisms. 

2636 B. JoNSON Discov. (1640) 128 Which of the Greeke- 
lings durst ever give precepts to Demosthenes? 2667 Dry- 
den Ess. Dram. Poesie Dram. Wks. 1725 1 . 30 The talkative 
Greeklings (as Ben Johnson calls them). 2850 Biackje 
jEschylus 1 . 331 ’Tis one of the many tricks of that wisdom 
of words which the curious Greeklings sought . .in the rough 
Gospel of St. Paul. 2862 Q, Rev. CX. 472 The hack jeer of 
the upstarts of the time at all Greeks as * Greeklines , and 
all philosophers as babblers. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. n. 4 ° 
Ye abject Greeklings, Greeks no longer. 2880 F. A. March 
Spelling Reform 25 Ake also is re.slored and ache turned 
over to the Greeklings. x88x Times 6 Apr. 12/1 The com- 
mercially-minded little Greekling. 

Greekly, Greekness : see under Greek a . 

+ Gree*ment. Obs. Forms : 5-6 grement, 6 
griment, 9 greement. [perh. aphetic form of 
Agreement. Cf., however, OF. gi-eement, which 
may be the direct source, and Gree v."] Agree- 
ment, consent, accord. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 9384 Agamynon . . by grement of all . . 
Meuyt vnto hlissam. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 409 b/2 Awe 
byleueden by theyr gremente or for fere or for doute of 
Swerde. 1523 Ld. Berners I. cliv. 183 The kyng 
. . dyd set them in acorde and grement. 2559 Mirr. Mag., 
Jack Cade i, Or was it courage that made mee so loly. 
Which of the starres and bodyes grement grow? 159 ° 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 455 Tha gyue ouer 
thair disputeng, but ony concord or kynd of griment. 2813 
W. Beattie Tales 19 Ye'll make amends when ye come 
back. Guecd greement’s best. 
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GREEN. 


Green (gr*n), a. and sk Forms: i grreni, 
gr^ne, 2-7 grene, 4-6 greiin(e, greyn(e, 4-7 
greene, gren,6 greane, grein(e, gryne,,7 grien, 
5- green. [OE. = OFris. grene, OS. gnlni 
(MDii. grone, Du. groen), OHG. gnioni^ kriioni 
(MHG. griiene, G. griiii)^ ON. grcenn (Da. gi’fn, 
Sw. gron) OTeut. *g>‘onjo-, f. OTent. root *gr$-y 
whence Grow v. Cf. Grass.] 

A. adj, 

X With reference to colour, 

1 . The adjective denoting the colour which in 
the spectrum is intermediate between blue and 
yellow ; in nature chiefly conspicuous as the colour 
of growing herbage and leaves. 

a. Said of foliage, grass, and the like. 

«7oo Epinal Gloss. 2q8 Car/assini, gresgro[e]ni. riooo 
Sax. Lecchti. I. 72 Wio earena sargenim h®re yJcan wyrte 
leaf lK)nne heo grenost beo. cxaso Gen. ^ Ex. 2775 i)o 
sa5 moyses, at munt synay . . fier brennen on grene leaf, 
a J300 Cursor Jir. 1256 pat gresse..euer has si^en ben gren, 
1390 Gower Coti/. II, 188 Like to the tree with leves grene, 
Upon the which no fruit is sene. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ni. 
V. 40 A dainty place. .Planted with mirtle trees andlaurells 
greene. x6io Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 52 How lush and lusty the 
grasse lookes ? Howgreene? X’jz'j Philip Qttarll(\ZvS\ ii 
Grass, which, though as dry as., hay, was as green as a 
leek. 1838 T. Thomson Client, Org-. Bodies 919 Many kilns 
have two floors, on the uppermost of which the greener 
hops are laid. Ibid. 976 The green colouring matter of 
plants. 1^3 James Forest Days ij, It will make your wheat 
look ten times greener. 1870 hlORRis Earthly Par, 11 . ill. 
2 Green grows the grass upon the de^vy slope. 

b. Said of the sea (properly, of the sea near the 
shore), and hence of Neptune. 

<11500 Chaucet^s Dremt 1267 Sailing.. Over the waves 
high and greene. x6o6 Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl, iv. xiv. 58, I, 
that with my Sword, Quarter'd the World, and o’re greene 
Neptunes backe With Ships, made Cities. x6ii — Wint, 
T. IV. iv. 28 The greene Neptune. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 402 Fish that . . Glide under the green Wave. 1850 Jas. 
Wilson Let, in Mem. vii. (1859) 258 The deep green sea 
is at your feet. 1867 Smyth Sailors lVordd)k,, Green Sea, 
a large body of water shipped on a vessel’s deck ; it derives 
its name from the green colour of a sheet of water between 
the eye and the light when its mass is too large to be broken 
up into spray. 

c. Of Other things. 

C725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A 957 Aurocalcwtt,^ groeni 
aar. triaoa Trin. Coll, Horn, 163 Hire wlnpel isAvit.. 
and hire mentel grene o 5 er burnet. a 1300 Cursor M. 
0983 pe roche , . pat painted es wit grene heu. c X330 R. 
drunne C/tron, USxo) X74 pe sailes . . som were blak 
bio, Som were rede & grene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R, .XIX. xix. (1495) 875 Hunters clothe themself in 
grene for the beest louyth kyndely grene colours, c 1420 
Liber Cocorwn {iZ€) 2) yj Bothe grene and rede thow may 
hit make, With iuse of herbz. X463 Bury IPills (Camden) 
16 A bagge of grene silk, isoo-ao Dunbar Poems Ixxxvii. 
37 The emerant greyne. 1677 Hor.veck Gt. Law Cousid. 
vti. (1704) 340 He that looks on a green glass, fancies all 
things he looks upon to be green. 1687 A. Lovell Theve^ 
nols Trav. i. 6 The whiteness of the Earth .. makes many 
Commanders and Knights to wear green Spectacles. 1727 
Philip Quarll (1816) 26 Trees where the greener sort of 
monkies harbour. X76&-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II, 
45t The gifted priestess among the Quakers is kno\yn by 
her green apron. 180$ Med. yml. AlV. 237 Pain in his 
head, attended with vomiting, and purging, of a green and 
bilious matter. 1828 Stark EUni. Nat. Hist. I. 250 Wing- 
coverts green, with red margins. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts, 
Green Dye is produced by the mixture of a blue and yeUow 
dye, the blue being first applied. 1879 Harlan Eyesight 
V. 63 A green light at night marks the ‘ starboard ’ or right- 
hand side of a vessel. 

d. The particular shade is expressed by words 
prefixed, as light, dark green ; almond’, apple-, 
bottle-, bronze-, etnerald-, letince-, olive-green, etc. ; 
also Grass-green, Sea-green. See also B. 

1648-60 Hexham Dutch Diet., Appel-pven, Apple-greene. 
1727-46 Thomson Sumtner 11 The dark-green grass. x868 
Rep. U. S. Commissioner Agric. {1869) 79 A most beauti- 
ful metallic golden-green colour. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 
Pink satin bags, tied with bow and ends of bronze-green 
satin ribbon. 1899 Daily News 2 Sept. 7/2 A lining of 
lettuce-green batiste. Ibid. 16 Sept. 7/2 A beautiful dress 
is in almond-green cloth. 

e. Forming compound adjs. with the names of 
other colours, as green-and-gold. 

*831 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 242 A beetle I picked 
up at Torquay was as green and gold as the stone it lay 
upon. 1882 De Windt Equator 100 The Brookcana, a 
beautifully-marked green-and-black butterfly. 

f. Applied to meat that is putrid from long 
keeping, with reference to the green surface tint 
which it acquires. 

1863 Morning Star i Jan. 5 , 1 know men., who M’ould not 
touch a hare unless it was regularly ‘ green ’ before cooking. 

t g. Green gown. In phr. To give a woman a 
green gown : to roll her, in sport, on the grass so 
that her dress is stained with green; hence euphe- 
mistically (cf. quot. 1825-S0). Obs. 

«XS86 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1598) 84 Then some greene 
gownes are by the lasses wome In chastest plaies, till home 
they walks arowe. \yjaO^CE.iiEGeo. a Greene'^Vs. (Grosart) 
XIV. 140 Madge pointed to meete me in your wheat^lose 
• • And first 1 saluted her with a greene gowne, and after 
fell as hard a-wooing as if the Priest had bin at our bacl«, 
haue married vs. 1602 Monday Pal. Eng. 11. v. (1639) D, 
At length he was so bold as togiue her a greene gowne when 
I feare me she lost the flower of her chastity. 1648 Her- 
^\zv.Hesper.p Corinna's goingaMaying' (1869) 1 . 71 Many 

VoL. IV. 


a green-gown has been given, a fjoo B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crnu, Green goivn, a throwing of young Lasses on the 
Grass ^d Kissing them. 17x4 A. S.mith Lives Highwaym. 
L 2S1 Our Gallant being disposed to give his Lady a Green 
Gown, she deny’d his Civility. 1764 Lerw Life (ed. 3) 73 
Servants. .meeUng their acquaintance according to Appoint- 
ment in the Fields, and giving and taking Green Gowns 
from each other. x825'~8o Jamieson, Green Gown, the sup- 
posed badge of the loss of virginity, Roxb. 

h. Phr. To see anything green in (one's) eye : to 
detect any signs of gullibility. Cf. sense 8 d. 
(Now more usually as in B. 2 c.) vulgar. 

1851 Mayheiv Lond. Labour II. 41 I'm not a tailor, but I 
understands about clothes, and I believe that no person 
ever saw anything green in my eye. 1863 Readc Hard 
Cash xxiv, Do— you— see— anything— green^in this here 
eye? 

2 . Covered with a growth of herbage or foliage ; 
verdant; (of trees) in leaf. Green acres (see quot. 
1831). The Green Island, Green Erin \ Ireland. 

847 Charier in O. E. Texts 434 On grenan pytt. 1045 
Charter 0/ Eadzueard in Kemble Cod. Dipl, IV. 98 And- 
lang Szes wuduweges on Sone grene pa 3 . c 1325 Gloss. IF. 
de Bihbesv). in Wright V’oe. 159 Vert choral, a grene balke. 
c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 86 Wher rydestow under this 
grene shawe ? c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii, 28 pat gardyne 
es all way grene. C14S0 St. (Surtees) 6624 He 

kepid bestys on pasture grene. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xlvii. 157 The erthe was so fayre and grene. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage{t6ifi 648 These Trees are alwayg;reene : some 
have leaves twice a yeare. 1648 Gage West Ind. xiv. 90 
Harboured in a green plot of ground resembling a meadow. 
1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. Ind. 89 The 
very walls of the Gardens are all green with moss. 1667 
Milton P. L. n’. 626 Yon flourie Arbors, yonder Allies 
green. 1700 Dryden Floaver 4- L. 132 On the green bank 
1 sat, and listened long. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 356 Who . . 
urged for title to a consort queen, Dnnumbered acres, arable 
and green. 1784 Cowper Task i. 222 Perch'd upon the 
green-hill top. 1831 Loudon Eticycl. Agric. (ed. 2) iro 5 
The Marquis of Hertford .. has 64,000 green acres ; that is, 
land capable of tillage, and independently of bog and 
mountain. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 102 Having tn his 
hand a branch of a green tree, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xvi. 
J18 We were soon upon ihegreen alp. 

transf. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. The Vote, Sound 
sleeps, green dreams. xE^y Emerson Poems (1857) 60 Thou. . 
The green silencedostdisplace With thy mellow, breezy bass. 

b. Green way, ^ gate : a way well covered with 
verdure ; hence fig. the pleasant path, the ^ broad 
way \ (Cf. primrose pathP\ Obs. exc. dial. 

In (he earlier versions of the moral Ode there appears to 
have been confusion between the riming words. 

<x 1200 Moral Ode ^39 in Lamb. Horn. 179 L«ete we pe 
brode slret and pe wei bene .. Go^ we pene narewe wei and 
hene wei grene. c 1275 Ibid. 335 in O. E. Misc. 70 Lete we 
peo brode stret and pine wey grene . . Go we pene narewe 
wey pene wey so schene. e 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1 . 6/179 5 "'ane 
pou comest to pe heued of J>is valeie a grene wei J>ov schalt 
wiende, pat gez euene riBt puyr cst and to parays gez pat 
on ende. CX325 in Kennett Par.Antiq. (1818) I. 578 Se>Tit 
Edburges grene wey. ^1540 Pilgr, T. 13 in Thynm's 
Animadv. (1865) App.i. 77 The gren gat 1 had more delit 
to folow then of deuotion to seke the fialowe, a 1674 Mil- 
ton Sonn. ix. 2 Lady, that in the prime of earliest youth 
Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the green. 1895 
E. A ngl. Gloss., Green Way, a road over turf between hedges, 
usually without gates. 

c. Of a season of the year: Characterized by 
abundance of verdure ; hence, of a .winter or 
Christmas : Mild, temperate. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron, Troy 1. v. (1513) Bv, Whan that 
grene verc Ypassed were aye fro yere to yere And hlay was 
come the montbe of gladnesse. ?cx430 Puri/. Marie in 
Tundale's Vis. (1843) 135 The comyng of greene veer, 
with fresch buddes new. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Pro/. St. 
HI. xix. 202 A green Christmas is neither handsome nor 
healthfull. 1721 Kelly Sc. Vrtrv. 30 A green yule makes a 
fat Church-yard. 1832 Tennyson Early Sontu ix. The pits 
Which some green Christmas crams with weary bones, 1898 
Daily News 5 Mar. 5/2 Good Englkh poultry, .with prices 
for the most part high. Owing to the green winter, how- 
ever, they are not nearly so high as usual. 

3. Of the complexion (often green and wan, 
green and pale') : Having a pale, sickly, or bilious 
hue, indicative of fear, jealousy, ill-humour, or 
sickness. (Cf. Gr. y/topis green, pale.) So the 
green eye, the eye of jealou^ (cf. Green-eyed a.). 
See also Green sickness. 

<2x300 Signs be/. Judgem. 63 in E.E.P. (1862) 9 Wei 
grene and wan sal be is [the sun’s] H^t and pat for dred .'lo 
hit sal be. c 1300 Havelok 470 Al-so he wqlde with hem 
leyke. pat weren for hunger grene and blrike. <2x3x0 in 
Wright Lyric P, 92 So muchel y thenke upon the Jhat al y 
waxe grene. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. IL Ixxxiii. [Ixxx.] 
251 The duke, .waxed pale and grene as a lefe. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. I. vii. 37 Was the hope drunke, Wherein you drest 
yourselie? Hath it slept since? And wakes it now to looke 
so greene, and pale. At what it did so freely? <21650 
Eger ff Grime in Fumiv. Percy Folio I. 356 Now thou art 
both pale and greene. 1701 Cibber Lave Makes^ Mmi n.n, 
The wholsomest Food for green con^mptive Minds. 
1783-04 Blake Songs Innoc., Nurse's Song 4 My face 
turns green and pale. <2x845 Hood A<2W«2 v, 278 bir 
Lycius now Must have the green eye set in bis head. 1863 
Reave Hard Cask xliii. The doctor was turning nlmost 
green with jealousy. 1887 Rider Haggard yew xxxi, Ihe 
Boers halted and consulted, except Jacobus, who went on, 
still looking very green. 

b. Green jaundice, a species of Jaundice whica 
imparts a green hue to the complexion. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed,4) I. 340 In green jaundice 
the patient rarely recovers, a 1823 M. Baillie Wks. (2825) 

I. 89 The green jaundice ocoirs more frequently at the 
middle and more advanced periods of life. 


4. Consisting of green herbs, plants, or vegetables, 

C1460 J. Russell , 5 ^. Nurture 97 Beware of saladis, grene 

metis, and of frutes rawe. 1607 Topseel Fortr/, Beasts 
(1658) 59 From April unto June gi\’e them Grasse, and such 
green meat as may be found abroad. 1804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 12 The grand desideratum of Indian 
husbandry, the want of green food for cattle. 1879 F, 
Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 234 To keep an elephant in 
health, his green food should be constantly changed. 

5 . When applied to fruits or plants, the designa- 
tion of colour often implies some additional sense ; 
(a) Unripe, immature ; {b) young and tender ; {c) 
full of vigorous life, flourishing ; {d) retaining the 
natural moisture, not dried. 

cx^Q Sax. Lcechd. II. 216 Pintreowes htt grenan twigu. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6044 pat heist pan gneu vp al bidene hat 
pe thoner left, bath npe and grene. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
VI. 300 Thanne pore folke for fere fedde Hunger 5erne With 
grene poret and pesen. <^1384 Chaucer //. ni. 134 
Pipes made of grene come, c 1450 6"/. (Surtees) 463 

Grene resches a few he schare. CX450 M. E. Med. Bk. 
(Heinrich) r4rTake grene walnotes wyhallehehulkes. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 1531) 108 b, Hurte the grene blade, 
& you shall haue^ no wheie there. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. 
xviii. 28 Chamoepitys greene pound, .and layde upon great 
woundes.,curetn the same. 1620 Vennee Via Recta vii. 
316 The greene and ripe Figs are hot and moyst in the first 
degree. 1657 R. Ltgon Bafbadoes (1673) 80 There is alwaies 
some green, some ripe, some rotten grapes in the bunch. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Re/l. (1848) 68 Green Fruit, though of a good 
Kind, will not easily be shaken down. (1667 Milton P. L. 
XI. 435 The green Eare, and the yellow Sheaf.] 1700 S. L tr. 
Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 174 They Boil [it] with a deal of green 
Pepper, 1853 Soyer Pantroph, 119 Green walnuts were 
much esteemed; they were ser>’ed at dessert. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xx. 284 My dear, this is worse than eating 
green apples. 1884 Public Opinion 3 Oct. 436/1 Beware of 
green fruit. 

b. Green com (U.S.), the unripe and tender ears 
of maize, commonly cooked as a table vegetable. 

1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 170 This 
season’d his Cow-beaf so that with it and the dry’d green- 
corn . . he made a ver>» hearty Supper. 1817 J. Bradbury 
Trav. Amer. 114 Sweet com, is corn gathered before it is 
ripe, and dried in the sun: it is called by the Americans 

f reen corn, or corn in the milk. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 191/3 
'o go to America for a good, .head of green Corn. 

II. irans/. and fig. Connoting qualities which in 
plants or fruits are indicated by green colour. 

6. Full of vitality; not withered or worn oat. 
a. rarely of material things, f Of the bones 
{Sc .) : Full of marrow ; esp, in phr. To keep ihe 
bones grc€ 7 t '. to maintain good health. Inthegreen 
tree (after Luke xxiii, 31, Gr. \v tS 
Vulg, in viridi iigtto) : under conditions not in- 
volving pressure or hardship. 

cp$oLindis/. Gosp. Luke-Yxiii. 31 For 5 on gif in groene tree 
[Ags. Gosp. on grenum treowe ; similarly in all later versions] 
©as doaS in dr>'5i bused biS ? a 1300 Cursor M, 16663 Quen 
suilk in grene tre es wroght. in ori sal mikel mare. 15x3 
Douglas /Eneis i. x. 6 Within hir banis grene The hole 
fyir of luif to kendle. 1577 Haumer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (16x9) 
148 Their fresh and greene bodies. 1788 E. Picken Poems 
(18x3) U. 41 Tak a skair O’ what may keep the banes just 
green. xZz^%coTtSt,Ronan's x, Ye might. .have gotten. . 
a C^ommissaryship . . to keep the banes green. 1890 W. E. 
Norris Adrian Vidal xiv, If this was done in the green 
tree, what would be done in ihe dry? 

b. of immaterial things, esp. the memory of a 
person or event ; also in gf'een old age. 

C1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 408 A curat shulde preche to 
he puple treujjis of goddis lawe ]>Rt euere len grene. 1390 
Gower Con/. I. 85 For ever it is a liche ^ene The great 
love which I have. 15x3 Douglas /Eneis 1. ix. 54 Thi 
honour and thi fame sail euir be grene. 1535 Stewart Cron, 
Scot. I. S49 The rancour wes so rultit in lhair hairt, And in 
thair mynd so recent and so grene, That [etc.]. 1579 Fen- 
TON Guicciard. i. (1599) 6 The example is fresh and gteene, 
that [etc.]. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 100 The 
remembrance wberof is yet green in their beds. 1634 T. 
Johnson tr. Parey's Chirurg, i. v. (1678) 5 Those we say, are 
beginning to grow Old, or in their green Old-age. x666 
Bunyan Grace abounding § 233 (1692) loS Those Graces of 
God that now were green on me, 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xiv, 
His green old age seemed to be the result of health and 
benevolence. 1821 Lamb EliaSer. 1, Old Benchers, He 
is yet in green and vigorous senility. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge Wii, My heart is green enough to scorn and despise 
every man among you. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiy. 
in. 4x3 In j’outh his habits bad been temperate; and his 
temperance had its proper reward, a singularly green and 
vigorous old age. xM8 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. vii. 

I2Z Memorials, which will keep his memorj’ fresh and green 
for many a long year. 1896 A. Dobson x%tk Cent. Vign. Ser. 

III. i. 8 His still green recollections of that memorable night, 

i* 7 . Of tender nge, youthful. Obs. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v. (1555) Cvib, This is 
affyrmed of them that were ful sage And spedally whyle 
they be grene [ed. 1513 reads tendre] of age. C1450 
Merlin 287 The chllderen were tendre and grene. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 44 Johan due of Bedforde..in his 
age was lieutenaunt of the marchis. * 5 ®®. Dunbar Gold. 
Targe 155 Syne tender Youth come w^’th hir virgyns ying. 
Grene Innocence, and schamefull Abaising. 1563 B. CJooge 
Eglogs vi. (Arb.) 53 Eche thirng is easely ma^ to obaye, 
whyle it Is yongand grene. 1601 CorswallyesEss. ii. xlvm. 
(1631) 304 The world in his greenest time lay m the arms of 
ignorance. x6xi Bible Transl. Prt/. 4 In that new world 
and greene age of the Church. 1664 Marvell Corr. 'Vks. 
1872-s n. 181 , 1 never yet saw a Prince., whose young mind 
did in his greenest years promise and threaten so much ana 
so handsomely. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 263 While 
yet his Youth is flexible and green. 2742 Young Nt. Th. v. 

6112 Tho’ grey our Head«, our Thoughts and Aims are green. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 128 A little time 
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/lence, the now-green head will be grey. x8o8 J. Barlow 
Colutnh. VH. 577 Green in years But ripe in glory. *814 /w- 
/nriies o/a Dayiw. iii, As the proverb says, a grey head is 
often placed on green shoulders. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy i, 
Your greenerage and robust constitution promUe longer life. 

8. Unripe, immature, undeveloped. Often with 
mixture of sense 9 ; also with conscious allusion to 
the literal use in sense 5. 

a. Of things, chiefly immaterial : Not fully 
developed, matured, or elaborated. 

CX300 Pre^K Hendyng in Rel. Ant. I. in He wol speke 
wordes grene, Er hue buen rype. 1426 Lydc. De Guil. 
Pilgr. 2707 Correcte a cause grene & newe. 1594 Plat 
yctvell-ho. 11. 35 Viitill .som better clarke confirme this 
greene conceipt. 1687 Dryoen Hind P. in. 855 To ripen 
green revenge your hopes attend, 1727 De FoE»S>r/. Magic 
I. i. (1840) 2 At that titne the knowledge of Nature was very 
green and young in the world. 1792 Burke Corr. (18445 II I. 
394 The Regency,., when Price’s sermon appeared, was ftill 
green and raw, i85o Readf. Cloister ^ H. xxxviii. (1896) 
110 Thy beard is ripe, thy fellow's is green; he shall be the 
younger. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. IV. Ixix. 346 But 
these are green resolves. 

b. Applied to young birds. 

x66o Fisher Rustick’s Alarm Wks. (1679) aaS They run 
like a company of Green-guls with Shells on their Heads. 
J884 Si. James's Gas. 2s Avg. 4/2 Good sportsmen look 
upon the blackcock as not being sufficiently ripe for the gun 
.at the date . .the bird being green and tender. 

c. Of persons, their powers or capacities : Im- 
mature, raw, untrained, inexperienced. So Green 
hand (cf. Hand 8). Also in sporting use, of 
animals; Untrained. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke vi. 75 Unlearned and 
rawe or grene in cunning. ^1573 Car-hyright Refly to 
Whitgi/t's Ansio. 27 Hauing a contrary precept ciuen, that 
no newe plant, or greene Christian, should be taken to the 
ministerie. x^s T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Po>'. in. 
xiv. Q7b,As theywere young of yeeres and age, they should 
also bee greene of sense and judgment. xsB8 Shaks. L. L.L. 
1. ii. 04. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 744 He being 
an old commander, and halfe blind, saw more in the matter 
than all those greene captaines with their sharpe sight. 1639 
Fuller Holy li^ar i. xii. (1640) t 8 Green stnpUngs unripe 
for warre. ^35 Dyche & Pardon Diet. s.v., A young or in- 
experienced Person in Arts, Sciences, &c. is sometimes said 
to be green. 1822 Lamb EUa Ser. l. Some old Actors, 
Green probationers In mischief. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit, /ttdia (1854) xo2 Boy.s and girls, green in mind though 
blooming in person. 1864 C. F. Hale Life with Esyui- 
mnux 1. 91 Being a stranger in the place and a green hand, 
1 found it very dimeuU to get a berth, X87X S. Smiles Jr. 
Boy^s Voy, Round H'orta xiii. (1875’ X36, X had gone out 
parrot-potting, with another young fellow almost as green 
as myself. 1880 A H. Hurii Buckle I, iv, 246 (He] chooses 
his course while his mind is yet green and unformed. X889 
C. Booth Labour 4* Life People I. 232 At first the new 
master will live on ‘green' labour. i8w Astley so Years 
Life II. 75 Actea ran very green, and had a small boy on 
her back. 1894 Times xo Jan. xi/5 Very early in her voyage 
she encountered a vey severe storm, and that with a green 
crew. X897 Outing (U. S.) May 110/2 Trained coach-horses 
. .as well as green stock. 

d. Hence, of persons, their ideas or actions : 
Simple, gullible j characterized by, or displaying, 
simplicity. 

1605 Chapman All Fooles iv. i, You’re green, your credu- 
lous J easy to be blinded. 1693 Congreve Lore /or L. 
IV. xiii, He hadn’t a Word to say, and so I left 'n, and the 
green Girl together. 1733 Scots Mag, Oct. 490/2 Green . . I 
continued even in externals near two years. 1825 C. M, 
Westmacott Eug. Spy 1. 236 note, * Chaunting ’ a horse to 
a green one. 1838 Lett.fr. Madras (1843) “*9 I.»ndies who 
are very blue are apt to be rather green. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. xxvii, I’ve been and got married. That’s 
rather green, you’ll say. x86i Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/. 
iv. (18S9) 36 Most readers, .will think our hero very green for 
being puzzled at so simple a matter. 18^ Pae Eustace 35 
I'he chap is precious green for one of his inches. 

9 . That has not been prepared by drying; hence, 
in wider sense, not ready for use or consumption, 

a. Of wood, vegetable products, or things made 
of these; Not thoroughly dried, unseasoned. 

^477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 65 Grene wode is hotter 
than the other whan it is wel kyndeled. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Bk. Husb. § 24 If the rake be made of grene woode, the 
heed wyll not abyde vppon the stele. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L, 
hi. iii. 90 One of you wil proue a shrunke pannell, and like 
greene timber, warpe, warpe. 1604 E. (jRimstone Hist, 
Siege Oslendztj Certaine Gabions.. being too greene or wet. 
1611 Bible yudg. xvi. 7 If they binde mee with seuen greene 
withs \iuarg. Or, newe coards, Heb. moist], that were neuer 
dried. 1749 Erskine Sernt, Wks. 1871 III. 367 A green yoke 
is galling and uneasy to the cattle. 1777 G. Forster Yoy. 
round World I. 498 It had unfortunately been packed into 
new, or what are called green casks. 1881 Chicago Times i 
J une, Lumber Rep , Quotations for cargoes of green lumber. 

b. Of flesh, fish: Freshly killed or taken; un- 
salted; uncured; undried. Of meat: Uncooked, 
underdone, raw. Of ham, bacon : Undried, un- 
smoked. 

c 1460 [see Green-fish i). 1377 Harrison England in. i. 
in Holinshed I. 221/2 Of these [swine] some we eat greene 
for parfce, and other dried vp into hakon. r6oj Topsell 
Pour/. Beasts (1658) 463 Their Oxen, Camels, and Sheep, 
eat fishes after they be drj’ed, for they care not for them 
when they be green. 1651 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1887) 
IV. 68 For selUnge a stirke beefe wee were informed 
had the tume and for sellince a quarter of greene beefe the 
same day. 1697 Dampier Yoy. 11729) I. 538 Their Legs are 
wrapt round with Sheeps-guts. .These are put on when they 
are green. 17x4 Fr. Bk. of Ra*es 42 Fish-Cod dry . . Ditto 
Green, 2725 Watts Logic i. iv. § 8 We s^, the Meat is 
green when it is half-roasted. X796 Mrs. Glassb Cookery 
lii. 26 A green ham wants no soaking. 18x4 Pecge Suppl, 


in Grose, Green, raw, not done enough. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 
vj. vii, ‘’Tis the tenpence a pound flitch’, said the 
comely dame . .* I have paid as much for veiy green stulT’, 
said Mrs. Mullins. 1879 CasselCs Techn. Educ. IV. 352/2 
The sides are re-stacked and salted.. Thty are now ‘green 
bacon and only require drj’ing and smoking. 

c. Of a skin or hide: Raw, untanned, unseasoned. 
{Green hide is freq. written with a hyphen or as a 
single word, csp. when used atlrib.) 

XS77 Hanmcr Anc. Eccl. Hist, VHi. xxiii. (1585) 163 A 
yong man. .was wrapped together with a dogge and a ser- 
pent in a greene oxe hj'de, and caste into the deapth of the 
sea. X727-A1 Chambers Cycl,, Green hide, is that not yet 
tanned, or dressed, bqt sucli as taken ofl* horn the carcase. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mastyc-KX. 1x1 Wheel-ropes made of 
green hide, laid up in the form of ropes. X852 Morfit 
Tanning ff Currying x,j8 It would be greatly to the 

interest of the tanner.. if all hides were imported in a green 
state, that is, merely salted. i88x A. C. Grant Bush Li/e 
Queensland ill. (1882) at A long-handled whip with thong^pf 
raw salted hide, called in the colonj* ‘grecnhide Ibid,\'\\\. 
72 A strongly plaited grccnhidc-haller was now slipped over 
the head. x8^ ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Robbery under A mis 
xxiv, Most of 'em were .. winding up greenhide buckets 
filled with gravel from shafts. 1893 Selous Trav. S,E, 
Africa ^2 This skin. .was the green hide of an eland bull, 

d. Of clay, bricks, potlery, etc.: Undried, un- 
bumt, unflred. Green sand : ' sand used for moulds 
without previous drying or mixture ' (Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 1881) ; see also quot. 1839. 

^ 1825 J. Nicholson Oferat. Mechanic spi-y Wlien the clay 
is in one peculiar state, called the green state. X83X J. 
Holland hfamtf. Metal I. 71 Green sand, as that used in 
moist casting, in contradistinction to dr3% is termed by the 
workmen. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 516 Moulding in green 
sand. — The name green is given to a mixture of the sand as 
it comes from its native bed, with about one Iwelfih its bulk 
of coal reduced to powder, and damped in such a manner .as 
to form a porous compound. 187$ Green-house 2]. 1882 
Chamb. yml. 80 {Pottery) The salt-glaze process must 
essentially modify the ornamentation of the ware, since it 
receives it In tlic stage of raw or green claj-. x88^ Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl., Green Ware {Ceramics), articles just 
molded or otlicnvise shaped, before drying and b-aking. 

10. Unaltered by time or natural processes ; Iresh, 
new. 

a. Of a wound : Recent, fresh, unhealed, raw. 
X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8670 To winebestre he was ilad al 

mid IS grene woundc. CX400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 316 
Wi]j his blood & pcyncs grene. 1541 R. Coflasd Galyen's 
Terap. 2Dj, Is nat that to cure an vlcere as a grene 
wounde ? x6ia WoooAtL.S“wzx- Mate Wks. (1653) 73 Resina . . 
is excellent for the cure of green and fresh wounds. 2625 
Bacon Ess., Revenge {A.t\i) 503 A Man that sludielh Re- 
venge, keepes his owne Wounds greene, which otherwise 
would heale, a 2682 Sir T. Browne Tracis 15 Pourincpil 
into a green wound. 1760 Home Siege Agutlein iii, Like 
a green wound, At first i felt it not. 1780 Burke 5*/. Bristol 
Previousio Elect, Wks, III. 366 Whilst the wounds of those 
I loved were yet green. x866 Conincton AEneid vi. (1867) 
193 Her death-wound bleeding yet and green. 

Jig. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. v. x. 393 Making the 
green wound of an errour fester into the ofd scare of an 
Heresie. 

b. Retaining the traces of newness ; perceptibly 
fresh or recent. Obs. exc. in technical uses. 

15.. Aberd. Reg, (Jam.), New and grein graves. x6tx 
CoTCR., Peindre jraiz, to paint W’ith water-colours on 
a greene, or new-mortered, wall. 2679 Trials 0/ JYakeman 
&c. 30 He believes that the hand that writ the Letter. ..nnd 
the Bill that he saw green.. were the same. 2721 Perrv 
paggenh. Breach 87 The Mischief that must ensue if the 
Tide went over such a green Bank or Wall of Earth. 2739 
‘R. te.Dedekindns' CrobianussT^ Bid ’em be jogging, 

while their Boots are green. 2776 G. Semfle Building In 
Water 49 To pre-serve the green Mortar, . from being washed 
aw:w before it would get proper Time to cement. 1878 
F. S. Williams Midi, Raihu, 653 If the fire is ‘green’ 
(that is, if coals have onlj’ Jalely been put on). 

c. t Of oil, wine, etc. ; Unmatured, not mellowed 

by keeping ; also, in favourable sense, fresh, not rank 
or stale Also (^r.) of milk: That has recently 

begun to flow (after childbearing, calving, etc.). 

2483 Vulgaria abs Tereniio 15 b, This w>’ne is oujt 
grene, that is rj'per. 2519 Horman Yulg. 41 A cuppe of grene 
[L. austerum] wync. 2606 Holland Sueton. 22 His Host 
set before hi/n..olde ranke oile in steed of greene, .sweet, 
& fresh. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 197 Two ounces 
of this Goats-grease, and apintcofgrcen Oyl mixed together. 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Fanne 632 Such greene 
wines.. are., more hurtfull than any other. 2722 Steele 
sped. No. 2645*511 [Port] strengthens Digestion,. which 
green Wines of any kind can’t do. ^2768 Ross Helenore 6 
Reed that her milk gal wrang fan U was green. xSaS-Bo 
Jamieson, Green-mrik, milk of a cow just calved, Banffs. 

f d. Of persons ; Recently recovered from an 
illness (const, of). Of a mother: Recently de- 
livered, Also, green in earth : just buried. Obs. 

2592 Shaks. Rom. yul. iv. iii. 42 Where bloody Tybalt, 
yet but greene in earth, Lies fcstnng in his .shrow’d. 2598 
K. Bernard tr. Terence, Adeiphi v. vii, Its the better a 
great deale then the greene woman be brought hither thro 
the streets. x66o Fuller Mixt Coniempi. (1841)250 England 
is this green woman, lately brought to bed of a long-expected 
child, Liberty. 2706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4254/4 Will. am Coster 
..green of the Small-pox. 2825-^0 Jamieson, Green cosv, 
a cow recently calved; denominated from the freshness of 
hermilk. 

m. Combinations. 

11 . General combinations : a. parasynthetic and 
instrumental, as green-backed, -bodied, •bordered, 
-houghed, -breasted, -curtained, -decked, -edged, 
-embroidered, -feathered, -fringed, -garbed, -glazed, 
-grown, -haired, -headed, -hearted, -hewed, -leaved, 


-legged, -mantled, -recessed, -ribbed, -seeded, -sheathed, 

•striped, -suited, -throated, -twined, -veined, -waved, 
-winged adjs. ; also green-Jiesh, green-leave 
(« having green leaves), g)‘een-leafy adjs. 

2792 Mar. Riddell Yoy. Madeira 77 The “green-backed 
c.'xvally {gasterosteus Carolinus Lin.). 2839 H. Kecve Mem. 
(1898) I. 104 A neat “green-boiKed glass chariot. 2^2 C. 
James Rom, Rigmarole 22 The *grcen-bordered road was 
white with dust. 2776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 257 
The *green-bo»ghed forests by the lawns of Thames. 1645 
Quarlils Sol. Recant, ii. 46Teach her to slide, .through the 
fluid veynes Of the “green breasted .Mream-embroydred 
Plaines. 2859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I II. 5 The elegant “green- 
curiaincd bed. 2583 Stanyhurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 74 From 
thence w'ce trauayled to the “grtenedeekt gaylye Donysa. 
2727-46 Thomson 698 For oft the^e valleys shift 

'J heir “green-embroidered robe to fiery brown. 1655M0UFET 
& Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 169 Yet [geese] being 
taken uhllst they are young, “green featlier’d, and well fatted. 
2855 Browning De Gustibus, Men Women 149 A girl 
bare footed brings and tumbles Down on the pavement, 
“green-flesh melons, x686 Lond. Gaz, No. 2126/4 A. -Saddle 
“green-fring’d round the Seat. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. In- 
trod., The “green-garb’d ranger. 1891 Hodgkin Ex. Early 
Eng. Pottery Introd. 9 Thc*Green-glazed Ware, with a buff 
body . . is called ludor ware. 2807 Dor. Word.sworth in 
Mem. o/Coleor/cn {1ZS7) I. 220 The floor of the alley., is 
simply m^nt to be “green-grown, which it wifl in a short 
lime be with short moss. tjjS hltcKtn tr. Camoens' Lusiad 

f 75 The “green-hair’d Nereids tend the bowery dells. 2847 
Emerson /'fw/x(i 857) 24 'I'he green-haired forest. 2807-^ 
W. IuviNC_,S’<i/;/ni^. (1824)335 'J'he “green-headed monkey 
of Timandi. 2852 Dickens Bleak-Ho. xxxvii, He b such a 
cheery fellow . . Fresh and “green-hearted 1 2508 Dunbar 

Tua Mariit Wemen xi Ane holyn hewinlle “grein hewit. 
nr 2849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 357 Each “green-leafy 
bosk and hollow. 1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 39 Where 
1 shady trees Embrac'd each other in llicir “green-leave arms. 

I Fxfixo Z. Boyd Zion's Flozvers (1855) 39 It will be still 
“Greene leaved. 2862 Miss VaKXt Ftoiver. PI. IV. 61 Green- 
leaved Hound’s-tongue. 2678 Ray Willughhy's Omith. 299 
'J'he “green-lcg’d Horseman. 2832 Carlyle Sari. Res. 111, 
viii, A huge IVoglodyle Chasm, with frightful “green- 
mantled pools. 2820 Keats Lamia i. 144 Into the “green- 
recessed woods they flew. 2796 Withering BHt. Plants 
(ed. 3* HI. 308 “Green-ribbed Spleenwort. 2880 Plain Hints 
Ncedlezvork 73 The other varieties are Nankin cotton, 
“green-seeded, etc. 2833 Tennyson Poems, Ladyo/Skaloit 
8 The “greensheathid dalTodilly, 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par, \. I. 29T “Greenstriped onions. 2859 Tennyson 
Cuinez’cre 22 All the court “Green-suited, but with plumes 
that mock’d the may, Had been, their wont, a-maying. 
x86i J. Gould Trochilidz II, Delattna viridipailens, 
“Green-throated Cazique. 2848 Eliza Cook Xmas Sonj' 
of Poor Man i. 6 A merry Christmas to ye all, Who sit 
beneath the “green-twined roof. 2895 Oracle Encycl, I. 
565/2 The “green-veined white butterfly. 27.. Sir Patrick 
Spens XV. in Child Ballads (2885) II, 22/2, 1 see the “green- 
w.Yved sea. 2862 Miss Pratt Flcnver. PL V. 204 “Green- 
winged Meadow Orchis. 2895 Outing (U.S.) XXVlI, 2x1/2 
A pair of green-winged leal. 

D. complemental, as gi'een-dropping, -glimmer- 
ing, -growing, -shining arijs. ; green-stain vb. 

2592 Shaks. Yen. ^ Ad. 1276 She crop’s the stalke, and in 
the breach nppeares, “Green-dropping sap, which she com- 
pares to teares. 2859 Tennyson Lancelot ^ Elaine 482 
A wild wave. .“Green-glimmering toward thesummit. i^x 
Loncf. Childr, Lords Suffer E’en as the “green growing 
bud is unfolded when spring-tide approaches. 2858 'Fenny- 
son in Mem. (1897'! 1 . 428 One great wave, “green-shining, 
past,. high up beside the vessel. 2856 Aird Poet. Wks. 22 
Clover leaves “green-slain his corduroy's. 

c, qualifying the names of other colours ( = 
grcemsh,gTccny),tLSgreerz-black,-blue,-go/d,-golden, 
-grey, -yellow adjs. (occas. sbs.). 

2849 D. Campbell Inorg, Chem. 281 Leaving this oxide 
in “green-black, anhydrous, lustrous crystals. 2844 Louisa 
S. Costello Biarti ff Pyrenees II. 41 Abroad .space of char 
“green-blue sky was seen, a 1843 Southey Comm.-fl. Bk. 
Ser. 11.(1849)602 That “green-gold beetle, the most .splendid 
of British insects. 1868 W, Cory Lett. S,- ymls. (1897) 240 
Light on sleep “green-grey slopes. 2876 ‘ Sarah T^tler ’ 
What She came through xli, The green-grey or ‘water of 
the Nile dear to the hearts of artists. 1849 D. Campbell 
Inofg. Chem. 297 From black, becoming blue-green, “green- 
yellow, deep-red. 

12 . Special collocations : green-book, a book 
with a green cover, spec, an official publication 
of the Indian Government (cf. Blue-book); f green 
box, an upper box at a theatre; green-ebarge, 
gunpowder of which the’ ingredients have been 
mixed but have not yet undeigone the incorporating 
process ; 'j' green coffer, ? a strong box covered 
with green cloth (cf. Green cloth) ; green crop, a 
crop used for food while in a green or unripe state, 
as opposed to a grain crop, hay crop, etc. ; green 
ebony, the wood of the West yacaranda 

ovalifolia ; also of Exccecaria glandiilosa ; green 
fat, the green gelatinous portion of the turtle, 
highly esteemed by epicures ; f green-finned a., 
of oysters (see green oyster below) ; green fire, a 
pyrotechnical composition, consisting of sulphur, 
potassium chlorate, and a salt of barium, which 
bums with a green flame; green gill {U,St), the 
condition of oysters when tinged green by feeding 
on conferva (cf. Green vA 2 b) ; so green-gill, 
-gilled affected with ‘green gill’; green 

gland, ‘ one of a pair of large glands in Crustacea, 
supposed to serve as kidneys* (Webster 1890); 
green glass, a coarse kind of glass of n green 
colour, bottle-glass; green goods pi., counterfeit 
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greenbacks (see Greenback sir, i) ; also at(nd . ; 
green-jerkin, one who wears a green jerkin, a 
forester ; green manure, a mass of growing plants 
ploughed while green into the soil, for the purpose 
of enriching it; hence gj’een'Viannrmg vbl. sb. ; 
green oak, the wood of oak branches stained green 
by a parasitic fungus (used in the manufacture of 
* Tunbridge ware’); green oyster, an oyster 
coloured green (see Green z/.i 2 b), formerly re- 
garded as a delicacy ; green-plot = Grass-plot ; 
green ribbon, a ribbon of green colour ^YOTn (a) 
as the badge of the King’s Head Club, consisting 
of supporters of the Duke of Monmouth (1679- 
1685); yx%t^attrib,\vi'\ green i'ibbonclHb^man \ {b) 
as part of the insignia of the Order of the Thistle ; 
green rod, the rod borne as the symbol of office 
by the Gentleman-ushers of the Order of the 
Thistle; f green rushes, fresh rushes spread on 
the floor of a house in honour of a guest who 
is a great stranger ; hence used as an exclamation 
of surprise or welcome on seeing a person who 
has been absent a long while ; green-salted 
salted down without tanning ; green-seal, attrib. 
of certain brands of wine, distinguished by a 
green seal on the cork; green-shaving Leather' 
dressutg (see quot.) ; green-side diaL^ grassy 
land, pasture land, grass, turf; gieen-soil, soil in 
which ‘green crops* are raised; hence green-soil 
v.^ to provide with such a soil; f green-staff, 
one who carries a green staff ; green-stick Fatk,^ a 
terra applied to a kind of fracture (see quot, 1S85) ; 
green-stuff, vegetation, herbage ; pL a commercial 
term for green vegetables ; green syrup Sugar^ 
j/ianuf.^ the syrup which flows off from the'loaves’; 
green table, a table covered with green cloth ; 
hence (a) JList, the board of Covenanting notables 
which ruled Scotland in 1638-1641 ; ib) a gaming 
table ; green tail, a kind of diarrhoea incident to 
deer; green tar (see quot. 1864); green-ware 
t(«) - greenstiiffs; (^) see 9 d i green water, 
tto) some remedy for venereal disease; {b) Med.^ 
a name for the lochia in the later stage ; (f) the 
condition of the river Nile when the water is low 
and consequently unwholesome. For green apron, 
ginger^ hasting^ pid^pip^ tea, etc., see the sbs. 

1892 Times 14 Apr. 7/3 The results of these studies stand 
embodied in a ‘ *Green-book’ of extraordinary interest. 
1751 Guide to Stage 10 Unless they Jladies] take a fancy to 
away the time ett deshabille in a *green-box. r8o8 
Earl Carlisle Thoughts on Stage 10, [Formerly] women 
of the town quietly took their stations in the upper boxes, 
Ciilled the green boxes. 1876 Voyle Mitii. Diet, *Green 
Charge, 1896 Globe 10 Nov. 3/3 A ‘ greencharge explosion ’ 
took place at Messrs. — Gunpowder Mills, a 1483 Liber 
Niger in Househ. Ord, (1790) 65 Tbys Countyng-house 
haihe assigned hym one charyotte complete & a sompter 
horse for the *grene coffyrs. 1842 Johnson Farmer's 
Fricycl,, *Green crops, crops which are consumed on the 
farm in their unripe slate. 1849 Weale's Diet. Terms, 
*Green ebony ivood..\s used for round rulers, turnery, mar- 
quetry-work, &c. ; it is also much used for dyeing. 1858 
SiMMONDs Diet, Trade, Green-ebony, a wood obtained from 
the Jacaranda ovali/olia, a native of the West Indies. 
1830 Booth Analyt. Diet I. xoi The more highly prized 
*Green Fat. .is found .. round the abdomen. 1846 Sover 
Gastron. Regenerator 85 Make choice of a good turtle 
.. take out the interior, which throw awa)', first collecting 
the green fat which is upon it. 1870 Pubois Cosmopolitan 
Cookery 56 To prepare the turtle-soup . . add to it some 
pieces of the green fat. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 11. iz, 

I have sent you .. two barrells of Colchester oysters .. I 
presume they are good, and all *green finnd. i88x Incer- 
SOLL Oyster Industry (loth Census U.S.) 185 In 1880 what 
the oystermen call the ‘ green-gill ’ began to affect the 
planted oysters in Back river. Ibid, 245 lu Virginia, arc to 
be found m the markets what are called ‘ green-gill ’ oysters. 
Some say they are diseased.. .The negroes claim that they 
^re the best in Richmond. x66o Nevt Exp. Phys. 

Meek, xxxvi. 277 The courser sort of Glass (which the 
Trades-men are wont to call *Green-gIass). X838 Dickens 
0, y'tuist xxvii, A pint green-glass bottle. 1891 Gunter 
Miss^ Nobody iii. xix. 223 The janitor • • states that in his 
Opinion, Stillman, Myth and Co. were in the ' *green-coods 
business. x888 Troy Daily Times 3 Feb. (Farmer), The 
green goodsman escaped, for the only proof against him was 
[etc.]. i8a6 Scott iVoodst. xvii, By the force of his buffcoats 
and his *greenjerkins. X842 J. F. W. Johnston Agrtc, 
Chem, 141 Among *green manures the use of fresh sea-ware 
deserves especial mention. Ibid. X39The practice of *green 
Rjanuring has been in use from very early periotb. *887 
Bhillh's Brit. Discomyc. 147 *Green oak. x6.. in Sprat 
Hist. Roy. Soc. (1667) 308 *Green Oysters, Commonly called 
Colchester-Oysters. x8^ Eyton Oyster 27 The ‘green 
Oyster ’ formerly in such high repute, is now gone out 
of fashion. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening A 
large double Walk, and a *Green-Plot m the Middle. 
x8a8 J. R. Best Italy 410 It is approached by a neg- 
lected, unplanied, unfenced green-plot. A. ^lam 

Let. IVood 12 Nov. (Bodl. MS. IVood F. 39 fol. 35) Brat s 
sonn . . hath listed himself in to the *Green Ribbon Club. 1681 
Wood Life xi Jan. (O. H. S.) II. 512 Sr. Southby was put 
aside, for being a green ribband man and saying that _ the md 
king’ [Charles 1 ] ‘ died justly and speaking against the 
bishops and other things. 1725 Lend. Gaz. No. 6344/1 1 he 
E^ls . . had the Honour to be invested ’^•jh the Green 
Ribbon. xSio G. Rose Diaries {tZbo) 482 His Koym 
Highness mentioned the vacancies of a Blue, a Green, and 
a Red Riband. xZi^Sforting Mag. XLV. 295 May I con- 
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gratulate you, my Lord, on having the Green ribband? 
1868 CussANs Handhks Her. xviii. (1893) 246 The Officers 
attached to this Noble Order [of the Thistle] are : the Dean; 
Lord Lyon, King-of-Arms ; and the Usher of the *Green 
Rod. 14,, London Lyckpeny xL in Skeat Spec. Eng. Lit. 
26 ‘*Ryshes grene*, an other gan grtte. 2589 Greene 
M enaphon (Arb.) 83 Indeede Doron . . it is long since wee met 
..when you come you shall haue greene rushes, youaresuch 
a straunger. x6o2 Breton Wonders •worth, hearing (Gro- 
sart) 5 Greene rushes. M. Francisco it is a wonder to see 
you heere in this Country. 1885 C. T. Davis Leather i. 
55 *Green salted fhidesj are those that have been salted 
and are thoroughly cured. xSyx Legrand Cambr. FresJim. 
8 Aftet having discussed a boitle of his particular '’‘green- 
seal claret.^ 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 275/t The hides 
are next trimmed with a knife., and ‘*green-shaving’ in 
turn removes the roughness from the flesh side of the skin. 
16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. Iti, Achristall rill Which 
from the *greenside of the flowry bancke Eat doune a chan- 
nell. 1796 W. Marshall W. Eng. I. 326 Greenside, grass, 
turf, greensward. 1880 W. Cornu*. Gloss., Green side, land 
kept m pasture. ‘ The green side is the most profitable afier 
air. 1&3S Forsyth if/rtz/Z/Vx .Sro//. 11 . 66 The soils.. are. . 
arranged into two kinds ; namely, light and clayey. The 
former is called turnipor *green soil. 2899 Rider Haggard 
in Longm, Mag. May 45 Ouroriginal idea was to *greensoll 
the whole of this little field. <1x628 Sylvester Hymn n/ 
A Ims 240 But reverend •Green-Staves, what’s all this to you ? 
1885 Sir W. Roberts Treat. Urin. 4 Ren. Dis. i. (ed. 4) 8 
When sharply bent they [flax-fibres] break with a ‘ •green- 
stick’ fracture. xZ&^Syd. Soc. Lex.,Greenstick fracture, 
a form of fracture of a long bone in which whilst one side of 
the bone is broken the other is only bent. It occurs chiefly 
in the soft; bones of children. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour 
II. 97/x Street sellers of **greea stuff', including water- 
cresses, chickweed and gru’n'sel, turf, &c. x^x Daily News 
30 Dec. 2/7 The potato trade is very fiat. Greenstuffs in more 
than adequate supply for the slack demand. 1895 A tlantic 
Monthly Mar. 340 Fields of greenstuff and forage. 1839 
Ure Did. Arts 1209 The syrup which flows off spon- 
taneously is called *green syrup. <i 1670 Staldinc Trouh. 
Ckas. /iiSzS) I. 119 He took also with him to the *Grein 
Table, the maxquess’ boy . . with ane other called Gordon 
. .for alleadged saying they would shoot Felt Lesslie. 1825 
Brockrtt N. C. Words., Green-table, the large table in 
the Guildhall, of Newcastle. i86t Thackeray B. Lyndon 
ix, His [the merchant's} bales of dirty indigo are his dice 
. .and the sea is his green table. 1892 Daily Neivs 24 Mar. 
S/7 ‘ Do that ’, say the Ryhope miners, ‘and then we will 
meet you round a green table and discuss this question 
of markets and prices’. 1847 Halliwell *Green-tail, a 
diarrhoea in deer, to which they are often subject. North. 
X750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 50 "Green Tar. n!2864 Gesntr 
Coal, Petrol., etc. (2865) 43 There is a petroleum spring 
in St, Andrew's parish, Bartiadoes. The product of this 
spring has been sold under the name of ‘green tar’, and 
‘Barbadoes tar’. 17^-50 W, Ellis Mod. Husbandm. 
IV. ui. 104 Turneps, Clover and other *Green-ware. 2629 
Massinger Pictures, it. He’s acquainted With the *green 
water, and the spitting-pill’s Familiar to him. 2B42 F. H. 
Ramssotham Obstet. Med. 4 Surg. 292 Before its final 
departure it becomes of a serous^ character possessing a 
greenish tint ; it is then known, in the language of the 
lying-in room, by the name of the green -waters. 2896 
Daily Nnvs 22 July 5/3 We are now in the middle of the 
unhealthiest period of the year in this country— the season 
of ‘ Che green water 

b. In names of animals : green bass, the black 
bass (see BASS^A^ib); green bird — Greenfinch 
I ; green blights, plant-lice, aphides; green bone, 
(a) the garfish ; (^) the viviparous blenny ; green- 
bottle, a fly {Musca Ctesar) having a green body; 
green bug, ?a kind of plant-louse [cf. Y.pimaise 
des bois\\ green-ood, '!'(«) = Green-fishi ; (^) the 
Coal-fish, ; (c) the CuUus Cod, Ophi- 

odon elongatns', green cormorant, a name in Ire- 
land for the shag, Phalacrocorax graculus \ green 
crab, the common shore crab, Carcinus mxnas ; 
green drake, an angler’s name for the common 
green eel(AustraUan), 
Mnrxna afra ; green grosbeak = Greenfinch 
I ; green heron, an American heron {Arden vtres- 
cens) with dark green back and wings ; green-leek, 
an Australian parrakeet (see quot.); green linnet 
= Greenfinch i ; green-louse, a plant-louse or 
aphis ; green plover, the lapwing ; green-pollack, 
the coal-fish ; green swaUorv, the short-bill, Phi- 
balura Jlavirostns, of Brazil (Craig 1 847) ; green- 
tail {fly)i a name for the grannom fly; green- 
tree ant, the common Queensland ant ; green- 
wing, the green-winged teal, Querquednla crecca 
of Europe, Q. carolmensis ol America, ox green 
grasshopper, leech, lizard, monkey, turtle, wood- 
pecker, etc,, see the sbs. Also Greenback, Green- 
finch, etc. 

2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal.ty:^. 4) Black, While, and 
•Green Bass. 2897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 438A The boys 
called the rock hass the ‘black bass', while large and small- 
mouth black bass were known as ‘green ’ ba^ 1678 LotM. 
Gaz. No. 2322/4 A green Parroket , , about me bigness of a 
•Green Bird. 2838 Penny CycL XI. 437 /* The mules bred 
between a hen-canaryand a greenbird. 1851 Mayhew Lond. 
Labour II. 60/2 Greenfinches (called green birds, or some- 
times green linnets, in the streets). 1879 Rossiter Diet. ■^i. 
Terms ‘*Green blights=Nd^\^^'. insects belonging to Ho- 
mopterk. 1710 Sihbm-d Fi/c aU€ranmjm- Btllonii-, 

our Fishers call it the Gar fish Some rall .t the -Green- 
bone. 1805 G. Basby Orkmy IsL apt The Viviparous Blenny 
{.blcnnitis vivifarui), from the colo^of the back-bone, has 
here got the name of greenbone. >883 E. P. Ramsay jW 
Fishes N S. Wales 29 Behneferox, the Long 1 orn of the 
fishermen, * green-bone’, and *ga^h ' of Europeans. 2862 
All Year Round 13 Sept. 7 The *green-bottle, Musca 


Caesar, thrives best on carrion and corpses. 2722 J. James 
tr. Le Blond's Gardening 173 Insects that attack Fruit- 
^Green-Rugs [orig. Y.punais], Ear-Wigs. 2750 
[see Gree.v-flv 2]. 1838 Lett. fr. Madras{xZgf\ 205 There 
IS nothing I dislike so much in India as those green bugs. 

Claz. No. 295/r A French Vessel of 70 Tuns laden 
with *Green Cod. 1880-4 F- Hay Fishes Ct. Brit. 4 Jrel. 1 . 295 
Gadics Coal-fish, .also locally as. . green-cod, green- 

pollack, gray-lord. X884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 
253 1 he cod-fish {Op/iiodon elongatus) . .is also called baslaid 
cod, cuUus cod, green cod, buffalo cod, etc. 2883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 215 •Green Cormorant. 1863 J. G. 
uooDArt/. Hist. 111 . 580 Any living thing that can be 
caught becomes prey to the •Green-Crab.. 1676 Cotton 
IValiotis Angler 11. 323 The *Green-drake and Stone-fl>'. 
2787 [see Grey A. 8, grey-drake\, 2884 [see Drake sb.^ 4]. 
2883 E. P. Ramsay Food-Fishes N. S. Wales 30 Conger 
labiata and Mursna afra, the ‘rock’ and ‘•green’ eels. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X. 483/1 The *Green Grosbeak or Green- 
finch. 1883 Century Mag. 653 Among the most common 
birdsare the •green heron. 2^8 J. Gould Birds Austral. 
V. pi. 1 5 PolytclisBarrabandi, . . *Green-leek of the Colonists 
of New South Wales. 267S *Green Linnet [see Green- 
finch 2I. 2893 Newton Did. Birds 383 Greenfinch or 

Green Linnet, as it is very often called. 2822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 264 , 1 have seen. .a hop-ground com- 
pletely overrun and desolated by the aphis hxnnuli ax hop 
•green-louse. 2620 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey iv. iii. 
83 Gray, “Greene and Bastard Plover. 2883 V. Stuart 
; Dgypt 383 Underneath the left-hand tower of the pavilion 
may be observed a bird squalling on a bowl.. it represents 
a green plover. 1880-4 *Green polIackIsee^<*r«r<’/fabove}. 
1787, 2834 *Green-tail [see Grannom]. 1847 Leichhardt 
Jrnl. ix. 294 It was at the lower part of the Lynd that wa 
first saw the *green-tree ant. 2895 OuUngpU. S.) Dec. 212(1 
They were soon joined by more “green-wings. 

c. In names of plants and fruits : green arrow, 
dial, corruption ot Green Yarrow, Achillea Mille- 
folinm ; green ash, a variety of the ash tree (see 
quot. 1882) ; green-bind, a variety of hop; green 
brier, an American name for Sviilax {T'reas. Bot. 
3866); green broom, the common \iX00Ta, Saro- 
ihamnus or Cytisns scoparius ; green dragon, (tz) 
theplant vulgaris (formerly <4 rn;;; I).) 

s. Dragon 1 14; {b) the U.S. plant Arisxma Dra- 
contiutn, dragon-root (Webster 1864); i* green 
endive, Lactuca virosa or L. Scariola\ f 
fillet, a kind of apple (see quot. ) ; green laver, 
an edible seaweed, Viva Lachtca and U.lalissima, 
also called locally gi'ecn oyster (Morris Austral 
Eng.') and green slcke (Jam.); f green mustard, 
a name for pepperwort, Lepidiutn latifoHum ; 
green withe, a climbing orchid of Jamaica, 
Vanilla elavkulata*, green-wort, sneeze-wort, 
Achillea Ptannica. For green hellebore, osier, rose, 
spleen-wort, thistle, etc., see the sbs. Also Green- 
gage, Greenheabt, Green sauce, Greenweed. 

1B86 Suffolk Rime in Britten & Holland Plant-n. s. v. 
Aitow, *Green 'Arrow, Green 'Arrow, you bears a uhite 
blow. 2898 Rider Haggard in Longm. Mag, Oct. 500, 

1 found the wildflower called Green-arrow in bloom. 2643 
Marryat M. Violet xliv. 367 A luxuriant growth of noble 
timber, such as . . blue and *green ash. 2882 Garden 23 Sept. 
273/1 The green Ash.. so called from the colour of the young 
shoots. 2B05 R* W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1B07) 11 . 233 
This plant [the hopJ..has several varieties, as the red- 
bind, the •green-bind, ihe white-bind. 2733 Miller 
Card. Did. (ed. 2), Cytiso-genista, Common (or *Green) 
Broom. 1840 Paxton Bot. Did., *Green Dragon, 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes 45 Lactuca thyrde sorte is 
called in latin Lactuca syluestris, in englishe *greene 
Endyue, the Poticaries haue longe abused ihvs herbe for 
right Endyue. 167$ Beal in Phil. 7'rans. Xl. 587 Green 
Cider. . made of a •green fillet, as they called it, where they 
had other kinds of fillets. This which I commend .. was a. 
small, round, and green Apple full of black spots. 1829 
Loudon Encycl. Plants 941 The *green laver which, stewed 
with lemon juice, is so much esteemed in England, is the 
Ulva lactuca. 2597 Gerarde Herbal Suppl.,*Greene Mus- 
tard is Diltander. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 160 •Green- 
with. This plant hangs down from the branches of trees. 
1854 S. Thomson Wilti FI, in. (ed. 4) 242 The *greemvori, 
ox Achillea ptarmica. 

d. In names of mineral and chemical substances : 

+ green brass = Verdigris ; green diallage, {a) 
DiALLAGE,a variety ofpyroxene ; {b) = Smabagdite, 


a variety of amphibole; green drops, ‘a coloured 
solution of corrosive sublimate* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); green earth = Glauconite ; green gold 
? Obs., an alloy of gold and silver ; green iron ore 
= Dufuenite ; green lead ore = Pvromorphite ; 
green marble = Serpentine; green minerals 
Malachite, for green bice, copperas, iodide of 
mercury, salt of Magnus, vitriol, etc., see the sbs. 


Also Greenstone. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxxxviii. (2495) 7^9 
Vyneygre fretyth metalles and gendreth therof dyuers 
colours; as Serusa of Iced, *gTene brasse of copur and 
Lazurium ofsyluer, 1837 DanaAJm/. Alin. 305 *GreeD Dial- 
Irtge, Kokkolit, Baikalit. 1794 Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ea. 2) I. 
196 *Green Earth. 2843 Portlock Geol. 212 Green Earth is 
common, lining the cavities in amygdaloid throughout the 
basaltic range. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 72 An alloy 
of silver with gold produces *grceo gold. xSaS J* Nichol- 
SON Operat. Alechanic 724 To heighten the colour of G«en 
Gold. 2864 Watts Did. Chem. JL 9<4 \Green Iron Ore, 
native ferric phosphate. Ibid., * Green Uad ore, arseni(> 
pho>phate of le.ad with chloride of lead. 1879 Did. 

Sw*. Term!, *Green warWr = Serpeniine. 1844 Hoblyn 
Did. Med, *Green mineral, a carbonate of copper, used 
as a pigment. 
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Iience, the now-j^rcen head will be grey. 1808 J. Barlow 
Columk v». 577 Green in )'ears But ripe in glory. 1814 ln~ 
tr/rues c/a Day in. iii, As the proverb says, a grey head is 
often placed on green shoulders. x8i8 Scorr Rob Roy i, 
Your greener age and robust constitution promise longer life. 

8. Unripe, immature, undeveloped. Often with 
mixture of sense 9; also with conscious allusion to 
the literal use in sense 5. 

a. Of things, chiefly immaterial : Not fully 
developed, matured, or elaborated. 

^1300 Pren>. Hendyn^ in Rel. Ant, I. iii He wol spcke 
wordes grene, Er hen hue buen rype. 14*6 Lydc. Dc Guil. 
Pilgr, 2707 Correcte a cau«ie grene & newe. 1594 Plat 
ycwell-ho. n. 35 Vntill som better clarke confirme this 
greene conceipt. 1687 Drydek Hind 4- P, in. 855 To ripen 
green revenge your hopes attend. 17*7 De Vo^Sysl. Masfic 
1. i. (1840) 2 At that lime the knowledge of Nature was very 
green and young in the world. 1792 Burke Copt. (1844^ II I. 
394 The Regency,, .when Price’s sermon appeared, was fHill 
green and raw. x 85 o Reade Cloister «5- //. xxxviii. (1896) 
110 Thy beard is ripe, thy fellow’s is green ; he shall be the 
3‘ounger. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. IV, Ixix. 34 ^ 
these are green resolves. 

b. Applied to young birds. 

x66o Fisher Rusticl^s Wks. (1679) 226 They run 

like a company of Green-guls with Shells on their Heads. 
J884 SI. yarned s Gas. 22 Aug. 4/2 Good sportsmen look 
upon the blackcock as not being sufficiently npc for the gun 
At the date.. the bird being green and tender. 

c. Of persons, their powers or capacities: Im- 
mature, raw, untrained, inexperienced. So Ctven 
hand (cf. Hand 8 ). Also in sporting use, of 
animals: Untrained. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Luke vi. 75 Unle.arned and 
rawe or grene in cunning. C1573 Cartwright Refly to 
Whit^ft's Answ. 27 Hauing a contrarj’ precept giuen, that 
no newe plant, or greene Christian, should be taken to the 
ministerxe. i^s T, Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iii. 
xiv. 07 b, As they were young of yeeres and age, they should 
also Gee greene of sense and judgment. 1588 Shaks. L. L, L. 
I. ii. 04. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 744 He being 
an old commander, and halfe blind, saw more in the matter 
than all those greene captaines with their sharpe sight. 1639 
Fuller Holy iPar 1. xii. (1640) 18 Green striplings unripe 
for warre. 1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet, s.v., A young or xn* 
experienced Person in Arts, Sciences, Sic. Is sometimes said 
to be green, 182a Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Sovte old Actors, 
Green probationers in mischief. 2845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 102 Boys and girls, green In mind though 
blooming in person. 1864 C. F, Hale Life with Esqtti^ 
tnaux I. 91 Being a stranger in the place and a green hand, 
I found it very difficult to get a berth, 1871 S. Smiles Jr. 
Boy's l^oy. Round fP'orld xiii. (1875' 136, I had gone out 
parrot-potting, with another young fellow almost as green 
as myself. A. H. Hutu Bucttle I, iv. 246 (He] chooses 
his course while his mind is yet green and unformed, 1889 
C. Booth Labour «5* Life People I. 232 At first the new 
master will live on * green ' labour. x8w Astlev so years 
Life II. 75 Actea ran very green, and had a smaU boy on 
her back. 1894 Times xo Jan. 11/5 Ver>* early In her voyage 
she encountered a veiy severe storm, and that with a green 
crew. 1897 Outing (U. S.) May 110/2 Trained coach-horses 
. .as well as green stock. 

d. Hence, of persons, their ideas or actions : 
Simple, gullible; characterized by, or displaying, 
simplicity. 

1605 Chapman All Fooles iv. i, You’re green, your credu- 
lous ; easy to be blinded. 1693 Congreve Lot’e for L. 
IV. xiii, He hadn't a Word to say, and so I left 'n, and the 
green Girl together. 1733 Scots Mag. Oct. 490/2 Green.. I 
continued even in externals near two years. 1823 C. M. 
Westmacott Eng. Sfy I. 236 note, ‘ Chaunting' a horse to 
a green one. 1838 Lett.fr. Madras (1843) Ladies who 
are very blue are apt to be rather green. 1844 Dickcns 
Mart. Chuz. xxvii, I’ve been and got married. That’s 
mther green, you’ll say. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf 
iv. (18B9) 3 ® Most readers, .will think our hero very green for 
being puzzled at so simple a matter. i8J^ Pae Eustace 33 
The chap is precious green for one of his inches. 

9 . That has not been prepared by drying ; hence, 
in wider sense, not ready for use or consumption. 

a. Of wood, vegetable products, or things made 
of these : Not thoroughly dried, unseasoned. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 63 Grene wode is hotter 
than the other whan it is wel kyndeled. 1323 Fitzherb. 
Bk. Husb. § 24 If the rake be made of grene woode, the 
heed wyll not abyde vppon the stele. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 

III. iii. 90 One of you wil proue a shrunke pannell, and like 
greene limber, warpe, warpe. 1604 E. Grimstone Hist. 
Siege Oslendzf) Certaine Gabions.. being too greene or wet. 
16x1 Bible yudg.-Kvi. 7 If they binde mee with seuen greene 
withs [marg. Or, newe coards, Heb. moist], that were neuer 
dried. x 749 ERSKXNE 5 'rr»/. Wks.1871 III. 367 A green yoke 
is galling and uneasy to the cattle. 1777 G. Forster Foy. 
round l^orld 1 . 498 It had unfortunately been packed into 
new, or what are called green casks. 1881 Chicago Times x 
June, Lumber Rep., Quotations for cargoes of green lumber. 

b. Of flesh, fish; Freshly killed or taken; un- 
salted; uncured; undried. Of meat; Uncooked, 
underdone, raw. Of ham, bacon : Undried, un- 
smoked. 

f 1460 [see Green-fish x]. 1577 Harrison England iii. i. 
in Holinshed I. 221/2 Of these [swine] some we eat greene 
for poffce, and ocher dried vp into hakon. x6oj Topsell 
Four/. Beasts (1658) 463 Their Oxen, Camels, and Sheep, 
eat fishes after they be dryed, for they care not for them 
when they be green. 1631 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1887) 

IV. 68 For sellinge a stirke beefe wee were informed 
had the tume and for sellinge a quarter of greene beefe the 
same day. 2697 Dampier Fcjy. (2729) I. 538 Their Legs are 
wrapt round with Sheeps.guts. .These are put on when they 
are green. 27x4 Fr. Bk. cf Ra*es 42 Fish-Cod dry . . Ditto 
Green. 1725 Watts Logie i. xv. § B We s^, the Meat is 
green when it is half-roasted. 2796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
xii. 26 A green ham wants no soaking. 28x4 Pegce Suffl. 


to Grose, raw, not done enough. 2845 Disraeli 

vj. vii, *’Tis the tenpence a pound flitch’, said the 
comely dame. .*! have paid a.s much for very green stufif', 
said Mrs. Mullins. 28^ Cassells Teckn. Educ. IV. 352/2 
The sides arc re-stacked and salted . .nifcy are now ‘green 
bacon and only require drying and smoking. 

c. Of a skin or hide: Raw, untanned, unseasoned, 
{Green hide is freq. written with a hyphen or ns a 
single word, esp. when used attrib.) 

2577 Hanmcr Ane. Eccl. Hist* vni. xxiii. (X585) 263 A 
yong man.. was wrapped together wdth a dogge and a ser- 
pent in a greene oxe hyde, and caste into the deapth of the 
sea. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl., Green hide, is that not yet 
tanned, or dressed, bqt such as taken off from the carcase. 
2840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxx. 211 Wheel-ropes made of 
green hide, laid up in the form of ropes. 2852 Morpit 
Tanning ft Currying 1^8 It would he greatly to the 
interest of the tanner, .if all hides were inmorted in a green 
state, that is,_merely salted. 2882 A. C, Grant Bush Life 
Queensland iii. (1882) ai A long-handled whip with thong pf 
raw salted hide, called in the colony * grccnhide *. Ibid, vlti. 
72 A strongly plaited grcenhide-haltcr was now slipped over 
the head. 28^ * Rolf Boldrewood ’ Robbery under A ruts 
xxiv, Most of ’em were . . winding up greenhxde buckets 
filled with gravel from shafts. 2893 Selous Trav. S.E. 
Africa Q3 This skin. .was the green hide of an eland bull. 

d. Of clay, bricks, pottery, etc. : Undried, un- 
bumt, unfired. Gresu sand : ' sand used for moulcis 
without previous drying or mixture * (Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 1881) ; see also quot. 1S39. 

^ 2825 J. Nicholson Oferat, Mechanic 463 When the cLiy 
is in one peculiar state, called the green state, 2832 J, 
Holland Manuf Metal I. 72 Green sand, as that used xn 
moist c.asting, in contradistinction to dr)’, is termed by the 
workmen. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 316 Moulding in green 
^nd. — The name green is given to a mixture of the s.and .as 
it comes from its native bed, with about one tvvelfih its bulk 
of coal reduced to powder, and damped in such a manner as 
to forma porous compound. 1875 [see Green-house 2], 2882 
Chamb. yml. 80 U*otiery) The salt.glazc process must 
essentially modify the ornamentation of the ware, since it 
receives it in the Mage of raw or green clay. 288^ Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl., Green ll'are {Ceramics), articles just 
molded or otherwise shaped, before dryung and baking. 

10. Unaltered by time or natural processes ; fresh, 
new. 

a. Of a wound : Recent, fresh, unhealed, raw. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8670 To winchestre he w.as Bad al 

mid IS grene wounde. C2400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 3x6 
Wi)» his blood & peymes grene. 2542 R. Copland Galyen's 
Ternp. aDj, Is nat that to cure an vlcere as a ^rene 
wounde ? 26x2 WoooALL.Vwrx'- Mate Wks. (1653) 73 Resina . . 
is excellent for the cure of green and fresh wounds. 2625 
Bacon Ess., Revenge {keSsii 503 A Man that sludielh Re- 
venge, keepes bis ovvne Wounds greene, which otherwise 
would heale, a 268a StR T. Browne Tracts 13 Pouring oil 
into a green wound, 2760 Home Siege Aquileia xn. Like 
a green wound, At first l felt it not. 27^ Burke Sp. Bristol 
previousto Elect. Wks. III. 366 Whilst the wounds of those 
I loved were yet green. 2866 Conincton AEneid vi. (1867! 
193 Her death-wound bleeding yet and green. 
ftg. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. v. x. 393 Making the 
green wound of an errour fester into the old scare of an 
Hcresie, 

b. Retaining the traces of neuTicss ; perceptibly 
fresh or recent. Obs. exc, in technical uses. 

15.. Aberd Reg, (Jam.', New^ and grein graves. 2612 
CoTGR., Peindre d Jraiz, to paint with water-colours on 
a greene, or new-moricred, wall. 2679 Trials of ll'akemnn 
&c. 30 He believes that the band that writ the Letter. ..nnd 
the Bill that he saw green.. were the same. 2721 Perry 
Daggenh. Breach 87 The Mischief that must ensue if the 
Tide went over such a green Bank or Wall of Earth, 1739 
*R. pr.Dedekindus' Grobianusxq^ Bid ’em be jogging, 

while their Boots are green. 1776 G. Scmi-le Building in 
IFafer^g To preserve the green RIortar. .from being wa'^hed 
away before it would get proper Time to cement, 2878 
F. S.^WiLLiAsxs Midi, Railw. 653 If the fire is ‘green’ 
(that is, if coals liave only lately been put on). 

c. t Of oil, wine, etc. : Unmatured, not mellowed 

by keeping ; also, in favourable sense, fresh, not rank 
or stale Also (. 5 V,) of milk: That has recently 

begun to flow (after childbearing, calving, etc,). 

2483 Vul^aria abs Terentio 15 b, This wyne is ouyr 
grene, that xs ryper. 1519 Horman Vulg.^x A cuppe of grene 
[L. ausier7nu\ wyne. 2606 Holland Sueion, 22 His Host 
set before him..olde ranke oile in steed of greene, .sweet, 
& fre.sh. 26o7Toi>sELL/^<i«r;^.^e4w/j(i658) x97Twoounces 
of this Goats-grease,and a pinte of green Oyl mixed together. 
x6x6 SuRFL. 61 Markh. Country Famic 632 Such greene 
wines.. are.. more hurtfull than any other, 271a Steele 
Sped, No. 264 ? 5 It [Port] strengthens Digestion, .which 
CTeen Wines of any kind can’t do. 2768 Ross Helenore 6 
Reed that her milk gat wrang fan it was green. 2825-80 
Jamieson, Greeu'VtHk, milk of a cow just calved, BanfTs. 

f d. Of persons : Recently recovered from an 
illness (const, of). Of a mother; Recently de- 
livered. Also, green in earth : just buried. Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. iv. iit. 42 Where bloody Tybalt, 
yet but greene in earth, Lies festnng in his shrow'd. 2598 
K. Bernard tr. Terence, Adelphi v. vii, Its the better a 
great deale then the greene woman be brought hither thro 
the streets. 2660 Fuller Mud Confetnpi, (1841)250 England 
is this green woman, lately brought to b^ of a long-expected 
child, Liberty, 2706 Land. Gaz, No. 4254/4 Will.am Coster 
..green of the Small-pox. 1825-80 Jamieson, Green cenv, 
a cow^ recently calved ; denominated from the freshness of 
he r mil k. 

HI. Combinations. 

11 . General combinations : a. parasynthelic and 
instrumental, as green-backed, -bodied, -bordered, 
-houghed, -breasted, -curtained, -decked, -edged^ 
-embroidered, feathered, -fringed, -garbed, -glazed, 
-grown, -haired, -headed, -hearted, -hewed, -leaved, 


-legged, -mantled, -recessed, -ribbed, -seeded, -sheathed, 
•striped, -suited, -throated, -twined, -veined, -waved, 
-winged adjs. ; also greenflesh, ^ green-leave 
(t= having green leaves), green-leafy adjs. 

2792 Mar. Riddell I’oy. Madeira 77 The *green-backed 
caA'.ally (gasterosieus Carolinus Lin.). 1839 H. Reeve Mem. 
(1898) I. 104 A neat •grecn-bo<Ked glass chariot, x^x C. 
James Rom. Rigmarole 22 ITie *grcen-bordcred road was 
white with dust. 2776 Mickle tr. Canteens' Lusiad ziq 
The *green-boughed forests by the lawns of Thames. 2645 
QUARLF.S Sol, Recant. ii.46Teach her to slide, .through the 
fluid veyncs Of the *green breasted stream-embroydred 
Plaines. 2859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 1 1 . 5 1 ’he elegant •green- 
curtained bed. 2583 Stanyhurst AEneis iii. (Arb.) 74 From 
thence wee irauayled to the •grecnedeckt gaylye Donysa. 
2727-46 Thomson Summer 698 For oft thcNC valleys shift 
*] heir *green-embroidercd robe to fiery brown. 2635 Moufet 
& Bennet Health's ImprozK 12746) 169 Yet [geese] being 
taken whilst they are young, *green feather’d, and well fatted. 
2835 Browning De Custibus, Men ty Ji'omeu 149 A girl 
bare footed brings and tumbles Down on the pavement, 
•green-fle.sh melons. 2686 Lotid, Gaz. No. 2x26!^ A. .Saddle 
•green-fring’d round the Seat. 2808 Scott Mann. vi. In- 
trod., The *green-garb‘d ranger. 1892 Hodgkin Ex. Early 
Eng. Pottery Inlrod. 9 1 he *Green-glazed Ware, with a buff 
body . . is called Tudor ware. 2807 Dor. Wordsworth in 
Mem. 0/ Coleortcn (1887) I. 220 The floor of the alley, .is 
sj’mpfy meant to be 'green-grown, which it wi/f in a short 
time Ge with short moss. 27^6 Mickle tr. Cantoens' Lusiad 
473 The 'green-hair’d Nereids tend the bowery dells. 1847 
Emerson /V«//j(x8s7) 24 The green-haired forest. 2807-8 
W. Ikvisg (1824) 335 The *gTeen-headed monkey 

of Timandi. 1852 Dickens Bleak-Ho. xxxvii, He is such a 
cheery fellow .. Fresh and •green-hearted ! 2508 Dunbar 

Ttia Mariit ]Vemen xx Ane holyn hewinlie 'grein hewit. 
m849 J. C. Mancan Poems (2859) 357 Each *green-leafy 
bosk and hollow. 2607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 39 Where 
shady trees Embrac’d each other in their *green-leave arms. 
02620 Z. Bovd Zion's Flozvers (1855) 39 It will be still 
•Greene leaved. 2B62 Miss V^ktt F lcnver. PI, IV, 61 (jreen- 
leaved Hound’s-tongue. 2678 Ray WUlughby'sOrnith. 299 
'J he 'grcen-leg’d Horseman. 2B32 Carlyle^ Sart. Res. iii. 
vlii, A huge 'Iroglodj’lc Chasm, with frightful 'green- 
nmniled pools. 2820 Keats Lamia i. 144 Into the 'green- 
recessed woods they flew. 2796 Withering Biit. Plants 
(cd. 3' III. 308 'Green-ribbed Spleenwort, 2880 Plain Hints 
Ncedlttvork 73 ITie other varieties are Nankin cotton, 
•green-seeded, etc. 2833 Tenny'son Poems, Ladyo/ShaMt 
8 The *greenshcathtd daffodilly. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1 . 1. 292 'Greenstriped onions. 2839 Tennyson 
Guinevere 22 All the court •Green-suited, but sviih plumes 
that mock’d the may. Had been, their wont, a-maying. 
i86x J. Gould Troehilidx II, Delattria xdridipatlens, 

\ 'Green-throated Cazlque, 2848 Eliza Cook Xmas Song 
cf Poor Man i. 6 A merry Christmas to ye all, Who sit 
beneath the 'green-twined roof. 2895 Oracle Eucyel. 1 . 
565/2 The 'green-veined while butterfly. 27.. SirPairiek 
Spells XV, in Child Ballads (2885) 11 . 22/2 , 1 see the 'green- 
w.Yved sea. 2862 Miss Pratt Floxoer. PL V. 204 'Green- 
winged Meadow Orcliis. 2895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 2x1/2 
A pair of green-winged leal. 

b. complemental, as green-dropping, -glitntnsr- 
ing, -growing, -shining adjs. ; gf‘een-stain vb. 

2592 Shaks. Ven, Ad. 2176 She crop’s the stalke, and in 
the breach appeares, 'Green-dropping sap, which she com- 
pares to teaxes. 2B59 Tenm'SON Lancelot <$• Elaine 482 
A wild wave..'Green-glimmeringlowardthe5iimmit. 2^1 
Loncf. Childr. Lords Supper Zx E’en as the 'green-crowing 
bud is unfolded when spring-tide approaches. 2858 'Jenny- 
SON in Plem, (2897) 1 . 428 One great wave, 'green-shining, 
past., high up beside the vessel. 2856 Aird IFks.zz 
Clover leaves 'green-stain his corduro3’S. 

C. qualifying the names of other colours ( = 
greenish, greeny), as -blue, -gold, -golden, 
-grey, -yellcnv adjs. (occas. sbs.). 

2849 D. Campbell Inorg* Chem. 281 Leaving this oxide 
in 'green-black, anhydrous, lustrous cr>’stals. 2844 Louisa 
S. Costello Bearti ff Pyrenees II. 41 A broad space of cUar 
•green-blue sky was seen, a 2843 Southey Comm.fl. Bk. 
Ser. It. (2849) 602 That 'green-gold beetle, the most splendid 
of British insects. 2868 W. Cory Lett. <5- yrnls. (1897) 240 
Light on steep 'green-CTcy slopes. 28715 ‘Sarah Tvtler’ 
What She came through xH, The green-grey or ‘water of 
tlie Nile dear to tlie hearts of artists. 2849 D. Campbell 
Itiorg. Chem. 297 From black, becoming blue-green, 'green- 
yellow, deep-red. 

12. special collocations : green-book, a book 
with a green cover, spec, an official publication 
of the Indian Government (cf. Blue-book) ; f green 
box, an upper box at a theatre; green-charge, 
gunpowder of which the’ ingredients have been 
mixed but have not yet undeigone the incorporating 
process ; *|* green coffer, ? a strong box covered 
with green cloth (cf. Green cloth) ; green crop, a 
crop used for food while in a green or unripe state, 
as opposed to a grain crop, bay crop, etc, ; green 
ebony, the wood of the West InditinUte jacaranda 
oval folia; also o{ Exccecaria glandtdosa; green 
fat, the green gelatinous portion of the turtle, 
highly esteemed by epicures ; f green-finned 
of oysters (see green oyster below) ; green fire, a 
pj’rotechnical composition, consisting of suljxhur, 
potassium chlorate, and a salt of barium, which 
bums with a green flame; green gill {U*Si), the 
condition of oysters when tinged green by feeding 
on confervse (,cf. Green vd 2 b) ; so green-gill, 
-gilled affected with ‘green gill’; green 

gland, ‘ one of a pair of large glands in Crustacea, 
supposed to serve as kidneys’ (Webster 1890); 
green glass, a coarse kind of glass of a green 
colour, bottle-glass; green goods pi., counterfeit 
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greenbacks (see Gbeexback sd, i) ; also aftrib , ; 
green-jerkin, one who wears a green jerkin, a 
forester ; green manure, a mass of growing plants 
ploughed while green into the soil, for the purpose 
of enriching it; hence green'inanurin^ vbl. sb. ; 
green oak, the wood of oak branches stained green 
by a parasitic fungus (used in the manufacture of 
* Tunbridge ware *) ; green oyster, an oyster 
coloured green (see Green 2 b), formerly re- 
garded as a delicacy ; green-plot — Grass-plot ; 
green ribbon, a ribbon of green colour worn (a) 
as the badge of the King’s Head Club, consisting 
of supporters of the Duke of Monmouth (1679- 
16S5); vised affrtb^ mf^reefi ribbon c/iib, man; (b) 
as part of the insignia of the Order of the Thistle ; 
green rod, the rod borne as the symbol of office 
by the Gentleman-ushers of the Order of the 
Thistle; fgreen rushes, fresh rushes spread on 
the floor of a house in honour of a guest who 
is a great stranger ; hence used as an exclamation 
of surprise or welcome on seeing a person who 
has been absent a long while; green-salted a., 
salted down without tanning ; green-seal, attrib, 
of certain brands of wine, distinguished by a 
green seal on the cork; green-shaving Leather- 
dressing (see quot.) ; green-side diaU^ grassy 
land, pasture land, grass, turf ; gieen-soil, soil in 
which fgreen crops' are raised; hence green-soil 
z/., to provide with such a soil; tS^een-staff, 
one who carries a green staff ; green-stick L^a/k.t a 
term applied to a kind of fracture (see quot. 1885) ; 
green-stuff, vegetation, herbage ; pi, a commercial 
term for green vegetables ; green syrup Sugars 
jnanuf^ the syrup which flows off from the * loaves’ ; 
green table, a table covered with green cloth ; 
hence (a) ffist. the board of Covenanting notables 
which ruled Scotland in 1638-1641 ; (^) a gaming 
table; green tail, a kind of diarrhoea incident to 
deer; green tar (see quot. 1864); green-ware 
t (a) == greenstnffs ; («^) see 9 d ; green water, 
t {a) some remedy for venereal disease ; {b) Med., 
a name for the lochia In the later stage ; (^) the 
condition of the river Nile when the water is low 
and consequently unwholesome. For green apron, 
ginger, hasting, pea, pip, tea, etc.i see the sbs. 

189* Times 14 Apr, 7/3 The results of these studi« stand 
embodied in a ‘*Green-book‘ of extraordinary interest. 
1751 Guide io Sla^e 10 Unless they [(adies| take a fancy to 
pass away the time en deshabille in a *gre€n-box. x8o8 
£arl Carlisle Thoughts on Stage xo, (Formerlyl women 
of the town quietly took their stations in the upper boxes, 
called the green boxes. 1876 Voyle Milit. Diet, *Green 
Charge, 1896 Globe 10 Nov. 3/3 A * greencharge explosion ' 
took place at Messrs. — Gunpowder Milts, a 1483 Liber 
Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 63 Thys Countyng-house 
bathe assigned hym one charyotte complete &. a sompter 
horse for the *grene coffyrs. 1842 Johnson Farmer’s 
Fncycl., '*Green crops, crops which are consumed on the 
farm in their unripe slate. 1849 iVeale's Diet Terms, 
*Green ebony ’voood, for round rulers, turpery, mar- 

quetry-work, &c. ; it is alao much used for dyeing. 1858 
SuiMONDs Diet. Trade, Green-ebony, a wood obtained from 
the yacaranda ovali/olia, a native pf the West Indies. 
1830 Booth Analyt. Diet I. loi The more highly prized 
*Green Fat. .is found .. round the abdomen. 1846 bovER 
Gastron. Regenerator 85 Make choice of a good turtle 
.. take out the interior, which throw away, first collecting 
the green fat which is upon it. 1870 PUBOis Cosmopolitan 
Cookery 56 To prepare the turtle-soup •• add to it some 
pieces of the green fat. c 1645 Howell Lett, (1650) II. it. 12, 

I have sent you .. two barrells of Colchester oysters .. I 
presume they are good, and all *green finnd. i88x Inger- 
SQLL Oyster Industry (loth Census U.S.) 185 In 1880 what 
the oystermen call the ‘green-gill* began to affect the 
planted oysters in Back river. Ibid. 245 In Virginia, arc to 
be found in the markets what are called ‘ green-gill ’ oysters. 
Some say they are diseased.. .The negroes claim that they 
are the best in Richmond. x66o Boyle New Exp. P/tys. 
hfech, xxxvi. 277 The courser sort of Glass (which the 
Trades-men are wont to call *Green-glas5). 1838 Dickens 
0 . Twist xxvii, A pint green-glass bottle. 1891 Gunter 
Miss -Nobody iii. xix. 223 The janitor • • states that in his 
Opinion, Stillman, Myth and Co. were lO lbe'*green-goods 
business. x883 Troy Daily Times 3 Feb. (Farmer), The 
green goodsman escaped, for the only proof against him was 
[etc.]. 1826 Scott IVoodst xvii. By the force of his buffcoats 
and his *greenjerkins. 184s J. F- W. Johnston Agric. 
Ckem, 141 Among *green manures the use of fresh sea-ware 
deserves especial mention. Ibid. 139 The practice of *green 
manuring has been in use from very early periods. *8®7 
Fhillihs Brit, Discomyc, 147 *Green oak. x6.. in Sprat 
Hist. Roy, See. (1667) 308 *Green Oysters, Commonly called 
Colchester-Oysters. x8^ Eyton Oyster 27 The ‘green 
Oyster ' formerly in such high repute, is now gone out 
of fashion. 171* J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening I'b A 
large double Walk, and a *Green-Plot in the Middle. 
*828 J. R. Best Italy 410 It is approached by a neg- 
lected, Unplanted, unfenced green-plot. A. m.LAM 

Let. Wood 12 Nov. (Bodl. MS. Wood ??Jol. 35) Prat s 
sonn.. hath listed himself in to tbe*Green Ribbon Club, i68x 
Wood Life Jan. (O. H. S.) I L 5x2 Sr. Southby put 
aside, for being a green ribband man and ^aylng that _ the old 
kmg' [Charles Ij ‘died justly', and speaking against the 
bishops and other things. 1725 Lond, Gaz. No. 6344/t 1 he 
, Paris . . had the Honour to be invested wim the Green 
Ribbon. 1810 G. Rose Diaries 482 His Royw , 

Highness mentioned the vacancies of a Blue, a Green, and 
n Red Riband. iZi^S/>orting Mag. XLV. 295 May 1 con- , 
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gratulatc you, my Lord, on having the Green ribband? 
x868 CussANS Handbk, Her, xviii. (1893) 246 The Officers 
attached to this Noble Order (of the Thistle) are : the Dean ; 
Lord Lyon, King-of-Arms ; and the Usher of the *Green 
^4“ London Lyekpeny xL in Skeat Spec. Eng. Lit. 
26 *Ryshes grene*, an other gan grete. Greene 

(Arb.) 83 IndeedeDoron. .it is long since wee met 
..when you come you shall baue greene rushes, you are such 
a straunger. x6oa Breton Wonders worth hearing (Gro- 
sart) 5 Greene rushes. M, Francisco it is a wonder to see 
you heere in this Country. 1885 C. T. Davis Leather i. 
55 *Green salted [hidesj are those that have been salted 
and are thoroughly cured. 1871 Legband Catnbr. Freshm. 

8 Afiet having diseussed a bouVe of his particular ‘‘green- 
seal claret.^ 1885 Harpers Mag, Jan. 27s/t The hides 
are ne.xt trimmed with a knife .. and ‘ *green-shaving * in 
turn removes the roughness from the flesh side of the skin. 
16x3-16 W. Browne Brit, Past, 11. iii, Achristall rill Which 
from the*greenside of the flowry bancke Eat doune a chan- 
nell. 1796 W. Marshall W, Eng, I. 326 Greenside, grass, 
turf, greensward. t88o IF. Cornw. Gloss., Green side, land 
kept in pasture. * The green side is the most profitable after 
all*. xSos Forsyth i»Vo7///rr II. 66 The soils.. are., 
arranged into two kinds ; namely, light and clayey. The 
former is called turnipor*green soil. iSpp Rider Hacgaro 
in Longm, Mag. May 45 Our original idea was to *greensoil 
the whole of this little field, a *618 Sylvester Hymn 0/ 
A Ints 240 But reverend *Green-Staves, what*s all this to you ? 
1885 Sir W. Roberts Treat ilrin. Rett, Dis, i. (ed. 4) 8 
When sharplj* bent they [flax.fibrcsj break with a * ‘"green- 
stick ’ fracture. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Greenstick fracture, 
a form of fracture of a long bone m which whilst one side of 
the bone is broken the other is only bent. It occurs chiefly 
in the soft bones of children. xBsx Mayhew Lond, Labour 
II. 97/1 Street sellers of **greea stuff*, including water- 
cresses, chickweed and gru*n*sel, turf, &c. 1891 Daily News 
30 Dec. 2/7 The potato trade is very flat. Greenstuffs in more 
than adequate supplyfor the slack demand. 1895 Atlantic 
Monthly Mar. 340 Fields of greenstuff and forage. 1839 
Ure Did. Arts 1209 The syrup w'hich flows off spon- 
taneously is called *green syrup, a Stalding Troub. 
Chas. 7^1828) 1, 119 Hetook also with him to the "Grein 
Table, the matquess' boy .. with ane other called Gordon 
, .for ^leadged saying they ivould shoot Felt LessHe. 1825 
Brockktt N. C. Words., Green-table, the large table in 
the Guildhall, of Newcastle. *86i Thackeray -B. Lyndon 
ix, His (the merchant’s] bales of dirty indigo are his dice 
. .and the sea is his green Cable. 1892 Daily Ne^us 24 Mar. 
5/7 ‘ Do that ’, say the Ryhope miners, ‘and then we will 
meet you round a green table and discuss this question 
of markets and prices’. 1847 Halliweu. ^Green-tail, a 
diarrhoea in deer, to which they are often subject. North. 
1JS.0 G. Yi\jGHZ% Barbadoes 50 "Green Tar. 12x864 Gesncr 
Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865) 4X There is a petroleum spring 
in St. Andrew's parish, Barbadoes. The product of this 
spring has been sold under the name of ‘green tar’, and 
‘Barbadoes tar’. 17^-50 W. Ellis Mod, Husbandrn. 
IV, in. X04 Turneps, Clover and other "Green-ware. 1629 
Massinger Picturew. H, He’s acquainted With the ‘green 
water, and the spitting-pill’s Familiar to him. 1841 F. H. 
Ramsbotham Obslet. Med. Surg. 192 Before its final 
departure it becomes of a serous^ character possessing a 
greenish tint ; it is then known, in the language of the 
lying-in room, by the name of the green waters, 1896 
Daily Netvs 22 July 5/3 We are now in the middle of the 
unhealthiest period of the year in this country— the season 
of ‘the green water*. 

b. In names of animals : green bass, the black 
bass (see Bass b); green bird* Greenfinch 
I ; green blights, plant-lice, aphides; green bone, 
(<z) the garfish ; (^) the viviparous blenny ; green- ! 
bottle, a fly {Musca Cxsar) having a green body ; 
green bug, ?a kind of plant-louse [cf. Y.prmaise 
des bois\, green-cod, ’I' (a) = Green-fish I; (( 5) the 
Coal-fish, Gadus virens ; (r) the CuUus Cod, Ophi- 
odon cloiigatus; green cormorant, a name in Ire- 
land for the shag, Phalacrocorax gracuhts ; green 
crab, the common shore crab, Carcinns mxnas ; 
green drake, an angler’s name for the conjmon 
May-fly, Ephemera vulgata ; greeneel(Australian), 
Miirxna afra ; green grosbeak = Greenfinch 
r ; green heron, an American heron (Ardea vires- 
ceils) with dark green back and wings ; green-leek, 
an Australian parrakeet (sec quot.); green linnet 
= Greenfinch i ; green-louse, a plant-louse or 
aphis ; green plover, the lapwing ; green-pollack, 
the coal-fish; green swallo'w', the short-bill, Phi- 
balurajiavirostris, of Brazil (Craig 1847); green- 
tail {fly)y a name for the grannom fly; green- 
tree ant, the common Queensland ant ; green- 
wing, tlie green-winged teal, Querquedula crecca 
of Europe, Q. carolinensis oi America. Yox green 
grasshopper, leech, lizard, monkey, turtle, wood- 
pecker, e:tc., see the sbs. Also Greenback, Green- 
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88x Fisheries Exhib. Cafal. (cd. 4) 160 Black, White, and 
reen Bass. X897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 438/* The boys 
led the rock bass the ‘black bass’, while large and small- 
luth black bass were known as ‘green’ ba^ 1678 Lor^. 
z No 1321/4 A green Parroket . , about the bigness of a 
ireen Bird. 1838 Fenny Cycl. XI. .37/1 The mules bred 
tween a hen^mnaryand a greenbird. 1851 Mayhew 
tlonr II. 60/1 Greenfinches (called green birds, or some- 
les green linoets, in the streets). 1879 Rossitee Diet. Sc,, 
nni ‘CwK Wi^/rfi=Aphidm: insects belonging to Ho. 
ipterm 1710 Sibbaed Fi^e S3 allera^jor BeUemi-, 
r Fishers c-nll it the Gar fish . Some rall il the ‘Green- 
le. 1805 G. Barby Orkney hi . agi The Vivrpatous Blenny 
■.nniiu viviparuiS, from the colour of the bach-bone, h^ 
:e got the name of greenbone. 1883 E. P. Ramsay Feed- 
thes {f S Walts eg Belonefmx.ax'Van^ lorn of the 
lermen, ' green-bone ', and • garfish ' °f Europeans, rgfie 
I Year Round 13 Sept. 7 The -green-bottle, Musca 


Cxsar, thrives best on carrion and corpses. 1712 J. J.\.mes 
tr. Le Blond's Cardeningr_ 173 Insects that attach Fruit- 
Trees.. as *^Green-Bugs [orig. V. punais], Ear-Wigs. 1750 
[see Green-fly 2]. 1838 Lett jr, (1843) 205 ’There 

is nothing I dislike so much in India as those green bugs. 
1^7 Lend. Gaz, No. 195/1 A French Vessel of 70 Tuns laden 
with ‘Green Cod. 1880-4 F. Day Fishes Gt. Brit, ff IreL 1.295 
Gadus Z'/nr/rr. .Coal-fish, .also locally as. . green-cod, green- 
pollack, gray-lord. X884-5 Rwerside Nat. Hist. (1888) III. 
253 The cod-fish {Op/iioaon elongaius) . .ha{%Q called bastard 
cod, cultus cod, green cod, buffalo cod, etc. 1883 fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 115 ‘Green Cormorant. 1863 J. G. 
Wood Art/. Hist, III. 580 Any living thing that can be 
caught becomes prey to the ‘Green-Crab,, 1676 Cotton 
H atton's Angler n. 323 The ‘Green-drake and Stone-fly, 
1787 (see Grey A. 8, grey-drake^. 1884 [see Drake rA* 4J. 
1883 E. P. Ramsay Food-Fishes N. S. f Fates 30 Conger 
labiata and Mttrzna afra, the ‘rock’ and “green' eels. 
1B38 Cycl. X. 4B3/1 The ‘Green Grosbeak or Green- 

finch. X883 Century Mag. 653 Among the most common 
birdsare the ‘green heron. 1848 J. Govld Birds Austral. 
V. pi. 15 PolytelisBarrabandi, . . ‘Green-leek of the Colonists 
of New South Wales. 2678 ‘Green Linnet [see Green- 
finch i].^ 1893 Newton Diet, Birds 383 Greenfinch or 

' Green Linnet, as it is very often called. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 264, 1 have seen. .a hop-ground com- 
pletely overrun and desolated by the aphis /tumuli ox hop 
‘green-louse. x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey iv. iii. 
83 Gray, ‘Greene and Bastard Plover, 1883 V. Stuart 
Egypt 383 Underneath the left-hand tower of the pavilion 
may be observed a bird squatting on a bowl, .it represents 
a green plover. 1880-4 ‘Green pollack [see green cod above], 
1787, 1834 ‘Green-tail (see Grannom], 1847 Leichhardt 
jrnl. ix. 294 It was at the lower part of the Lynd that we 
first saw the ‘green-tree ant. 1895 C?7//f«^(U.S.) Dec. 212/1 
They weie soon joined by more ‘green-wings. 

c. In names of plants and fruits: green arrow, 
dial, corruption of Green Yarrow, Achillea Mille- 
folium ; green ash, a variety of the ash tree (see 
quot. 1882); green-bind, a variety of hop; green 
brier, an American name for Sinihx ifireas. Bot. 
1866); green broom, the common broom, Saro- 
thainnus or Cytisus scoparius ; green dragon, (a) 
the plant Dracunculits vulgaris ((oxmtrly Arum I),) 

» Dragon 1 14; {b) the U.S. p\&nt Arisxma Dra- 
conlium, dragon-root (Webster 1864) > t green 
endive, Lactiica virosa or Z. Scariola ; f green 
fillet, a kind of apple (see quot,); green laver, 
an edible seaweed, (Jlva Lactuca and UJaiissima, 
also called locally gi'een oyster (Morris Austral 
Eng.) and green sloke (Jam.) ; fgreen mustard, 
a name for pepperwort, Lepidinm laiifolimn ; 
green withe, a climbing orchid of Jamaica, 
Vanillet claviculaia ; green- wort, sneeze-wort, 
Achillea ftarmica. For green hellebore, osier, rose, 
spleen-wort, thistle, etc., see the sLs. Also Green- 
gage, Greenheabt, Green sauce, Greenweed. 

1B86 Suffolk Rime in Britten & Holland Plant-n. s. v. 
AtTcnv,*CTttn ’Arrow, Green 'Arrow, you bears a white 
blow. 1898 Rider Haggard in Longm, Mag. Oct. 500, 

I found the wildfiower called Green-arrow in bloom. 1843 
Marryat 4I7. Violet xliv. 367 A luxuriant growth of noble 
timber, such as. .blue and ‘green ash. 1882 Garden 23 Sept. 
273/1 The green Ash . . so called from the colour of the young 
snoots. 1805 R. W. Dickson Praci. Agrie. (1607) 11. 233 
This plant [the hopJ..has several varieties, as the red- 
bind, the ‘green-bind, the white-bind. 1733 Miller 
Card. Diet. (ed. 2), Cytiso-genista, Common (or ‘Green) 
Broom. 1840 Paxton Bot Diet., *Green Dragon. 1548 
Turner Names of Herhes 45 Lactuca. thyrde sorte is 
called in latin Lactuca syluestris, in englishe ‘greene 
Endyue, the Poticaries haue longe abused thys herbe for 
right Endyue. 1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XL 587 Green 
Crider, .made of a ‘gieen fillet, as they called it, where they 
had other kinds of fillets. This which I commend .. was a, 
small, round, and green Apple full of black spots. 2829 
Loudon Encycl, Plants 941 The ‘green laver which, stewed 
with lemon juice, is so much esteemed in England, is the 
Ulva lactuca. 1597 Gerardb Herbal Suppl., ‘Greene Mus- 
tard is Dittander. 2725 Sloanb ynmaha li. 160 ‘Green- 
with. This plant hangs down from the branches of trees. 
1854 S, Thomson Wiki FI, lU. (ed. 4) 241 The ‘greenwort, 
ox Achillea ptamiica. 

d. In names of mineral and chemical substances : 


fgreen brass = Verdigris ; green diallage, {a) 
i)iALLAGE,a varietyofpyroxene; (/5 )=Siiaragdite, 
a variety of ampbibole ; green drops, ‘ a coloured 
•.olution of corrosive sublimate* 0^'^- Etfc. Lex. 
1886); green earth = Glauconite; green gold 
? Obs., an alloy of gold and silver ; green iron ore 
= Dofrenite ; green lead ote = Pvromorphite ; 
green marble = Serpentine ; green mineral = 
Malachite. lor gieen bice, copperas, iodide of 
tnerctiry, salt of Magnus, vitriol, etc., see the sbs. 


Iso Greenstone. 

398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvir. clxxxiiil. (1495) 729 
meygre fretyih metalles and gendreth thcrof dyuers 
'ours : as Serusa of leed, ‘irrenc brasse of copur and 


re iretyin metalles and gendretn tncroi u>ucrs 
as Serusa of leed, ‘grene brasse of copur and 
cunum ofsyluer. X837 Dana Syst. Min. 305 ‘Green Dial- 
e, KokkoHt, Baikalit. 1794 Kirwan Blem. Min. ted. 2) 1 . 

> ‘Green Earth. 1843 Portlock Geol. 212 Green Earth is 
imon, lining the cavities in amygdaloid throughout the 
altic range. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 72 An alloy 
diver with gold produces ‘green gold. 1825 J. Nichol- 
i Operat. Mechanic 724 To heighten the colour of Green 
Id. 1864 ^Vatts Diet Chem. 11 . 944 *Green Iron Ore, 
ive ferric phosphate. Ibid., *Grcen lead ore, arsemo- 
.>phatc of le.nd with chloride of lead. 1879 Rmsiter D/ct 
. Term!, *Green marble = Serpentine. 1844 Hoblvn 
■/. Med, *Green minenil, a carbonate of copper, used 
I pigment. 



G-REEN. 

B. sd. 

1. The adj. used ahol. That which is green ; the 
green part of anything. 

c 1003 Sax. Lcechd, I. 398 Bere si|jhan 3 a turf to circean . . 
& wende man hast grene to 3 an weofode. 1764 Foote Patron 
1. Wks. 1799 I. 331 Sever tlie green li. e. the ‘green fat' of 
turtle] from the shell with the skill of the ablest anatomist. 

2. Green colour. In pL « different tints of green, 
f In green : on a (heraldic) field of green. Obs, 

<ri20S Lay. 24652 J>^t heo wolden of ane heowen heore 
claSes habben. Sum hafde whit sum hafden rsd, sum hafde 
god grene asc. a 1*25 Ancr. R. 150 Grene ouer alle heowes 
froureS mest eieJi. c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nnn's Prol. 90 Or, 
for she whilnesse hadde of honestee, And grene of con- 
science, and of good fame The sole savour, * lilie ’ was hir 
name. C147S Ratif Coifyar 455 He bair grauit in Gold 
and Gowlis in grene. .Ane Tyger. 1644 Tixo^'i I^Jans Soul 
(1645) 39 By several! compoundings of these extrearnes, 
reds, blewes, yellowes, greenes, and all other intermediate 
colours may be generated. 16S7 Milton/’. A. vir. 479 In all 
the liveries deckM of Summer's pride, With spots of gold and 
purple, azure and green. 1687 B. Randolph Pros. St, ’ 
Archipelago 107 The sea had a continual passage over us, 
so as our Deck was covered with a green. 1704 Pope 
Windsor For, 216 In the clear azure gleam the flocks are 
seen, And floating forests paint the waves with green, 1821 
Craig Lect. Draxoing iii. 176 Light-yellow has much clear, 
ness and beauty on purple and green. 2873 SvMorrDS 
/’i?r/jxii.404 Its fthe olive’s] pearly greys and softened greens. 

b. with defining word prefixed,, indicating a 
particular kind or shade of green, as cedar^ celan- 
dine, emerald, grape, leek, parrot, pea, Russian, 
sea, Spanish, vine-leaf green, etc. 

a 1500 Floxi'cr ^ Leaf 35 Leves new . . Some very rede, 
and some a glad light grene. 15.. \i,^^ goose-iurd\ Goose 
sb. 7]. 1611 CoTGR., Verd gay, a Popiniay greene,. Verdet, 
Spanish greene. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 84 The 
best is Cedar-green. 1727-41 Chamders Cycl. s.v,, The dyers 
make divers shades, or casts of green, as light green, yellow 
green, grass green, laurel green, sea green, dark green, 
parrot green, and celadon green, c 1750 Shenstose Elegies 
IV. 2 Near some lone fane or yew’s funereal green. 1805-17 
R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 67^ Verdigris-green is 
emerald-green mixed with much Berlin-blue, and a little 
Mountain-green is emerald-green, mixed with much 
blue, and a little yellowish-grey... is emerald- 
green, with bluish-grey and a little brown. It is the Sap- 
green of painters. 1818 La Belle AssembUe XVIL No. 
106, 58/6 The most fashionable colours in this material 
are, vine-Ie.af green [etc.], i88t J. Grant Cameronians I. 
i. 7 One [of his eyes] was a species of bilious green. 1899 
Daily News t 6 Sept, 7/4 Lovely shades of green, such as 
grape, pistachio, and reed-green. 

c. [To see any) green in one's eye: signs of in-* 
experience or galUbility. (Cf. A. i h,) 

^ 1859 Slang Diet. S.V., ‘Do you see any green in my eye?’ 
ironical question in a dispute. 1883 Atkin House Scraps 

(1887) 161 Major P ’s unco' sly, T here is no green about 

his eye. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 189 Sergeant, do you 
see any green in my eye? 

3. A green dye or pigment \ usually with some 
defining word prefixed, as bladder, Brunswick, 
chrome, emerald, Hungary, mineral, mountain, 
Paris, Prussian, Saxon, Scheele's, Veronese, etc. 

i6ii CoTCR. s.v. ChextrCy Verd de chevre, a kind of sand 
whereof Painters make their greenes. 1727-41 Chamrers 
Cycl. S.V., Mountain Green or Hungary Green, is a sort of 
greenish powder found . .among the mountains of Kernausent 
in Hungary. The painters make use of this Colour for a grass 
green. 1816 J. Smith PanoraviaSci. Art II. 556 Sulphate 
of indigo is used for Saxon greens. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 793 
Malachite, or mountain green. Ibid. 1094 Scheele's Green, 
is a pulverulent arsenile of copper. 1^9 D. Campbell 
Inorg. Chem. 218 When to a solution of sulphate of copper 
a solution of carbonate of potash is added, it gives a blue 
precipitate, which on boiling assumes a green tint ; it . . is 
known in commerce as mineral green. 1M7 Amer, 
Naturalist XXI. 481 The insecticide employed was Paris 
green. 2892/’a//il/rt//Cr.4 Apr. 3/1 Paris green, an insoluble 
arsenile of copper. 

4. Green clothing or dress, lit. and fg. ; f green 
cloth. + Also pi. green dresses. 

c_i32o Sir Tristr. 1380 A schip wi]? grene and gray, Wijj 
vair and eke wih griis. C1350 Pari. Three Ages 122 He_ 
was gerede all in grene. C1385 Chaucer L. G. iV, Prol. 
117 Now hadde the tempre sonne. .clothede hym [the earth] 
in grene al newe a-geyn. 14.. ipomadott 657 (Kolbing) 
A hunter all in grene. 1412 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. ^6 
where ben mygounes of scarlet,, .blewes sadde & lighte, 
Grenes also. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 112 Would not 
exchange his royal purple for a forresters green. 2810 [see 
Greenman i]. 

5. Antiq. As the distinctive colour of one of the 
factions in the circus. Also pU the adherents of 
this faction, (Cf. Faction sb. 2 b.) 

1693 Congreve in Dryden's Juvenal Sat. xl 35 The Green 
have won the Honour of the Day. 1884 19W Cent. Dec. 
999 What light is thrown on the history of Byzantium by 
talking of the ‘ Blues ’ and the * Greens ’ ? ' 

6 . The emblematic colour of Ireland '{suggested 
by ‘ Green Erin^ see A 2 ) ; hence adopted as the 
distinctive colour of the * nationalist’ party. 

1797 Song, * The Shan van vockt\ What colour should 
be seen Where our fathers’ homes have been. But our own, 
immortal Green? ex’j^Song,* TheWearingo/tke Green', 
They are hanging men and women. for the wearing of the 
green, c 1798 Hope In Madden Lit. Rem. United Irishm. 
(1887) 99 We fell to work, hammer and tongs, The Orange 
and Green both together.' 

7. Elliptically for a green species or variety of an 
afdmal or a substance, the nature of whmh is ex- 
plained by the context, e.g. a green bird, etc. 

1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 69/2, I made out the blue 
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yellow-back, .. the blackpoll and the black-throated green. 
2807 Ibid. XXX. 380/2 It seems that they were out of 
tooacco, and had been able to get only the.* long green ’ that 
the mountaineers used. 

. 8 . Greenness, as indicative of vigorous growth or 
youth; vigour, youthfulness, virility; phr. in the 
green, in the period of youthful growth or vigour. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xcii. iv, Like cedar high, And 
like date-bearing tree, For greene and growth the just shall 
be. 1597 Middleton Wisdom Solomon xi. 21 Man had .. 
perish’d in the spring-time of his §rcen. 1B50 Tennyson In 
Mem. Ixxv, Thy leaf has perish’d in‘ the green. 2866 N eali: 
Sequences 4* Hymns 26 How this saplessncss shall flush to 
green. 2886 C. H. Parkhurst Sertn. 25 May, in Craft.s 
Sabb. for Man 267 All disobedience is, anarchy, young 
anarchy, anarchy in the green. 

9. Verdure, vegetation, greenery. 

C2386 Chaucer FrankL T. 523 The bittre frostes with the 
sleet and reyn Destroyed hath the CTcne in euery yerd, 
2426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 3814 With newe grene agayn 
Clothen the busshes in ther maner. 2563 B. Googe Eglogs 

I. (Arb.) 31 The Rnm..forceth ground (yat spoyld of grene 
Did lye), newe grene to yclde. 2657. R. Ligon Barba- 

(1673) 50 Poor Sambo., and as good a natur’d poor, 
soul, as ever wore black, or cat green. 1710 Addison 
7V7//«'rNo. 218 ? 1 This Summer, .while the Green was new. 
2725 Porn 90 Vines.. With purple clusters blushing 

through the green. 1882 F. W. H. Myers Renewal 0/ 
Voui/t 183 All the scarlet flowers and tossing green. 
flO. A tree, herb, or plant. Also spec., an ever- 
green. (^lostly in plural.) Obs. 

n 2300 E. E. Psalter xxxvl 2 Als wortes of grenes [Vulg. 
olcra herbapini] lite fal sal hai. 2593 T. Watson Tears 
Fancie xlvii. Poems (Arb.) 202 How each pleasant greene, 
WiUnowrenewhissommersliuerie. 2664 Evelyn A 7 r 4 Hort, 
(1729) 196 Myrtles, Laurels, and other curious Greens. 2679- 
88 Seer. Serx*. Money Chas. fas. (Camden) 121 Several 
orange trees and other greens. R. Holme Armoury 11, 
86/2 Greens arc such Trees or Herbs as are green all the year. 
2698 M. Lister Journ. Paris (1699) 204 Their Oleanders, 
Laurels, Lentiscus'sand most other Greens had suffered miser- 
•ably. C2720C. Fiennes Z>/Vio'(>888)i42AIargcfountaine.. 
with flower pottsand Greens set round ye Brimm. 2712 Pope 
Temp. Fame 2 In that soft season when descending show’rs 
C.aU forth the greens, and wake the rising flow'rs. 2729 
Young Rex-enge v. ii, How every green is as the ivy pale I 

11. plural, t a. The green parts of a plant or 
flower. Obs, 

£ 2600 Aec. Bl\ JV. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 80 Take 
the leaues of Blew violetcs seperated from theirc stalkes 
and grenes, 2620 Markham Farnv. Husb. 11. xvli. (1668) 
84 That the wind and Sun may get into it, and drj* the 
greens more sufficiently. * 

b. Freshly-cut branches or leaves, or other 
greenery used for decoration. Now U.S. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 192 The peaceful Ground, 
Which onlyTurfs and Greens for Altars found. 2702 Loud. 
Gas. No. 3842/2 A Triumphal Arch.. adorned with Greens 
and Flowers. 2767 Dodd Pious Memory 44 Poems 194 
Strew thy greens and flowers so sweet. 2878 Mrs. Stowe 
Poganuc P. iv. (ed. 3) 30 The Christmas greens in the 
church. 2897 Globe j8 Feb. 6/4 The staircase was ‘ trimmed 
with greens', to use the expression current in the States. 

C. Green vegetables such as are boiled for the 
table, colloq. 

In London applied spec, to certain smaller varieties of 
the cabbage kind, and to the young sprouts of cabbage. In 
dialectal use the specific application varies. The American 
Diets, refer to spinach and the leaves of dandelion and beet 
as the examples of what would be called ‘greens’, 

2725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 91 Fresh provisions 
. .such as roots, greens, hogs, and fowls, 2748 Anson’s Voy. 

II. iii. X41 Greens, as wild celery, nettle-tops, etc. 2749 
Weslzy Acc. Sch. JCingswood 5 Bacon and Greens. 2783 
Mad. D’Ardlay Diary 15 July, At Mr. Garrick’s t.nble [he] 
called out to a very timid young .woman to help him to 
some greens. 2816, Scott Antiq. xxxv, A few half-cold 
greens and potatoes. 2825 Jamieson, Green Kail, i. ITiat 
plain species of green colcwort which does not assume a 
round form like savoys, or become curled; called German 
Greens, 2843 Pereira Food Diet 382 The Cabbage Tribe 
includes the Cabbage (both white and red), iheSavoy, Greens, 
the Cauliflower^ and Broccoli. ’ 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) I. 149 The Dwarf winter greens not being re- 
quired to attain much size before the .winter. xB^Delamer 
Kitch. Card. (i86i) 169 Clear away the. »rotting leaves from 
the lower part of the stems of broccoli, savoys, and other 
winter greens. 2861 Du Chaileu Equal. Afr. viii. (ed. 2) 93 
The leaves (of the manioc] .-.make excellent ‘ greens', 2883 
Encycl. Amer. I. 199/a Vegetables, which he (the, Western 
man] prefers to call greens, he does not know, unless it be in 
the shape oi roasting ears. 

sing. 2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 86 We found near the 
Moodo's house, the green, called by the Malays Assimum. 

T d. Green food. Obs. 

2727 Philip Quarll (2816) 54 Finding by the greens in its 
mouth it was not a beast of prey. 

t e. The plant Duckweed. (Cf. grains, Grain 
sb. 4 c.) Obs. 

2526 Gt. Herbal cclix, (1529) P j, De lenticula aque. Grenes 
or duckes meate. 

12. Grassy ground ; a grassy spot. Now rare. 

c 2300 Havelok 2840 Sket was he swike on ]je asse leyd, 
And led vntil ilke grene. C1330 R. Brunne . C/:rf7«. 
(1810) 2 Ine .. wente to k® bataile in a fulle faire grene. 
C3400 Destr. Troy Tjyt The grete horses. on the grene 
girdon abacke, c 2460 Toroneley Myst. iii- 534 Behald on this 
greynnowdercart neploghisleft. x^^Yi^ox.x.Ej& Hist.Turks 
(1621) 966 All enriched with goodly, gardens and pleasant 
greenes. 1625 Bacon Ess., GantenslRxh.') 558 'The Greene 
hath two pleasures; The one, because nothing is more 
Pleasant to the Eye, then Greene Grasse kept finely shorne ; 
The other, because it will give you a faire Alley in the midst 
[etc.], 26^ Milton/’.Z.. IV. 325 Under a tuft of shade that 
on a green Stood whispering soft, 171S Pope Iliad m. 223 
Though some of larger stature tread the green. xSszTenny-. I 


GHEEN. 

EO'APal. Art xxvii, In some fair space of sloping greens. 
1B77 Black Grech Past, xlx, You.. nearly put your foot in 
it by chaffing old Chorley about selling the piece of green. 

b. A piece of public or common grassy land 
situated in or near a town or village, from which 
it often takes its name ; a * village green *. 

2477 Extracts Alerd. Reg. (2844) 1 . 35 Adam Strath 
till haue the Schripraw, with the Grene. 2509 Mem, Ripon 
(Surtees)’ III. 172, j grangia juxta Bondegale Greyn in 
tenura relictx Joh. Tomlynson. c 2533 SirT. More Confut. 
Barnes Wks. 792/2 If Barns had not lolde vs so. we woulde 
haue went that Christe had bode hym . . tarye till he coulde 
gcale ai! the knowen catholike church together vpon a 
Greene. 2606 Nottingham Rec. IV. 280 Common balkes 
and greens within and about the feilds of this towne. 2718 
Freethinker No. 80. 173 Every Holiday, she danced upon 
the Green. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 7 Sweet Auburn 1 love- 
licst village ot the plain, How often have I loiter’d o’er 
thy ^reen. 2805 Forsyth Beaxities Scotl. II. 232 The 
principal market for sheep and lambs .. is held on a large 
green. ^2835 Thirlwall Greece I. x. 389 Sports, not es.sen- 
tially different from those of our village greens. 2870 E. 
Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 234 On the southern side of 
Wivilby was a little green. x888 P. Daryl Ireland's Disease 
8 Dublin js provided with fine public gardens and splendid 
parks, which are here called greens. 

c. A piece of gr.issy land used for some particular 
purpose, as bleaching-green, Bow’LING-geeen, In 
Golf, the putting-ground (more iyd\y,.ptitting- 
green) ; sometimes = the whole links or field. 

2646-2825 [see Bowling-green]. 2847-8 H. Miller First 
Impr.xv. (2857) 249 A long green ribbon of flat meadow, 
laid down in the middle of the landscape like a web on a 
bleaching green. 2B49 Chambers' Inform. II. 654/1 The 
holes are situated at the different ends and sides of the green, 
at irregular distances. 2878 ‘CArr. Crawley’ Football, Golf, 
etc. 83 Green, a name for the Putting-ground, or for the 
Links or field. 2886 Wr/ 49 4 50 Viet. c. 50 § 14 Any lands 
being an orchard, bleach-green, walled garden, haggard, or 
yard. 1B90 fohn Bull 5 Apr. 225/3 There will soon be 
more greens in England than in Scotland.' 
tl3. pi. = Green sickness. Ohs. slang.. 

2719 D’Vrtz'v Pills I. 323 The Maiden,, that’s .vex’d with 
her ( 5 reens. 

14 . Short for Green man or Jack-in-the-Green. 
2835 Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes xx. (1892) 259 For some few 
years the dancing on May-day began to decline ; small 
sweeps were observed to congregate in twos or threes, un- 
supported by a ‘green’, 

16. p/. =g}-ein syrup (see A. la). 

2B89 Century Diet. s.v.‘, The last greens, after three sue- 
ce.ssive crystallizations of sugar, are purified and form the 
golden syrup of commerce. 
tl6. A seton. (Cf. A. 10 a.) 

1781 P. Beckford Hunting {xZo-z) isj A green, or seton, 
in the neck, is of great relief in most disorders of the eyes. 

17. aitrib. f Of or pertaining to-* greens’ or 
vegetables, as green market, shop, stall, woman 
[cl. G, griinmarkt, Dn. groenmarkt, groentuijf]. 
Also, Of or pertaining to a bowling-green or golt- 
links, grecn-keeper. 

2705-30 S. Gale in Nichols Bibl. Topog. Brit, III. 47 Neat 
apartments .. for servants and the *green-keeper, 2890 
Hutchinson Golf (Badm. Libr.) xii. 293 The greea-keeper, 
engaged by the club at a certain annual salary to look after 
the ground. 2604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Osteud 215 
They slue 2 Souldiers in the *greenc market. 2753 Pringle 
in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 47 At a *green-shop in the little 
Old Bailey. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxvii, Who had 
subsisted . . by the e.xercise of a mangle, and the keeping of 
a small green .shop. 2755 Fielding Voy. Lisbon Pref., 
Every* sort of trash that can be picked up at the *green-stall, 
or the wheel-barrow, Founders Br. Repub. I. 440 An 

aunt, who kept a green-stall (etc.]. 2760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(1822) I. 9 Peg Sprout, the *green-woman’s daughter. 

Green (grfn), v.] Forms : see the adj. [OE. 
grinian (=OHG. ^ 7 «an^K), i.grine (see prec.).] 

1. intr. To become green, as growing- herbage ; 
occas. to appear or look green; to beconie .covered 
with verdure, to be ‘ clothed ’ with green. (Also 
with aver.) 

a xooo Bot'th. Melr. xi. 57 (Sedgefield) HsefS se relmihtisa 
. .Sret sewTixle geset ..wyria growan, leaf grenian. rt izzS 
Ancr. R. 150 Hwonne k^ rinde is aweie, ne nouSer hit ne 
bereS frut, ne hit ne grene 3 lufsume leaues. 

CX230 Halt Meid. 35 pi rudi neb schal leanen & as gres 
grenen, 2340 Ayenb. 95 pyse kri kinges. .dek al greny and 
flouri and oere frut. CX440 Promp. Paru. 210/1 Grenyn 
or growe grene, vireo. 1:2500 Death 4* Life 73 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio HI. 59 The grasse that was gray greened beliue. 
261a Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 9 ® Freestone greeneth 
presently with the first %vet and raine. 1800 Monthly 
IX. 464 On the fields where green’d the wheat. 1833 L. A. 
Stanley in Mem.Quiet Lije (1874) I. xii. 482 Larches all 
greening and every hedge ready to burst into full leaf. 2858 
Mayhew tlpp. Rhine iv. § 2 (i860) 204 The Rhine.. has been 
gradually greening in tint as we ascended the upper potHon 
of the stream. 2883 Stevenson Sihierado Sq, (1886) 17 The 
new lands, already weary' of producing gold, begin to green 
with vineyards'.. 2899 Daily Nexus zs Apr. 8/1 The wild-rose 
briars will be shooting strongly, the elder greening over. 

2. irons.- To colour or dye green; to soil or 
stain with green ; to impart a green colour to ; to 
cover with verdure or vegetation (also with over) ; 
to ‘ clothe ’ with green. 

2570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 10 The Rest, with silver 
garnisht is, and plaited fine and neat Least .it shoulde greene 
his holy hands. 2606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. /i -' ”75 
God Almighty.. Plaid the Painter, when he did so gild The 
turning globes, blew’d seas & green'd the field. 2727-4* 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., AH the greens are first dyed in blue, 
then taken down with woad, verdegris, etc. and then greened 
with the weed. 2730-46 Thomson Autumn 1258 Whatever 
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greens the Spring, When Heaven descends in showers. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housek/^r. (1778) 342 Nothing is 
more common than to green pickles in a brass pan. i8x8 
Keats Endytn. i. 217 Have hot rains Green’d over April’s 
lap? <ri85x-MojR Poans^ Glen Roslin x, Moss now greens ' 
the chapel walls. 1854 R. S. Surtees Handley Cross ^1898) 
li. 280 He has begun greening his breeches’ knees among the 
hazel bushes. 1882 Burton & Cameron To Gold Coast for 
G.(xB 83) I. iii. 75 The heap of ruins has long been greened 
over. 1891 T. Hardy Tess I, iii, The. .white frock ..which 
she had so carelessly greened .. on the damping grass. 

b. Ofster-culture, To turn (oysters) green in 
the, gills by putting them in pits. Also absol, 
x6 . . Green Oysters in Sprat Hist. Roy. Soc. (1667) 308-g 
To prove that the Sun operates in the CTeening, Tolesbury 
Pits will green only in Summer; but that the Earth hath 
the greater power, BrickehSea Pits green both Winter and 
Summer:, and for a further proof, a Pit within a foot of a 
greening Pit will not green. 1748 Morant Colchester i. 
(1768) 92 'All oysters are naturally white in the body, and 
brown in the fins. In order to ^een them, they are put into 
Pits [etc.]. x8*5 Cromwell Hist. Colchester II. 295 But 
this distinction of Colchester from other oysters is rapidly 
wearing away : indeed, it may be said, That few or none of 
them are now ever greened. 

t c. Phwibing. To rub (new sheet-lead) with 
some green vegetable (see quot. and Greening 
vbl, sb^ 2). Ohs. 

■ 1703 T. N. City fy C. Purchaser 195 He scraped the Metal 
bright, having first, .green’d it (as they phrase it), all round 
about, to prevent the Sodder’s taking any where but where 
they scrape it. 

3. slang. To make to appear ‘green*, simple, or 
gullible ; to hoax, take in, humbug. 

Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 7/1 Some of the little victims 
of over*pressure had, at any rate, enough spirit in them to 
‘green’ their visitor pretty freely. 1888 T. C. Bucklano 
Eton in i836--4x in Longyn. Mag, XIl. 153 Some mild 
attempts were made to ‘green me', as boys call it. 1898 
Daily News 13 July 2/2, I have greened all the Spaniards. 

Green (grin), Sc, Forms: 6 gren(e, 6-8 
grem(e, 8 greone, grien, 6, 8- green, [perh. a 
metathetic form of ON. girna (=aOE. gurtian, 
Noithumb. giorna : see Yearn v.).‘] intr. To 
desire earnestly, to yearn, to long after^for, 
a 1300 Cursor M. xssir (Gstt.) Lang es sihen gane J>at 
grened \Coit., Fair/. 3ernedl i haue' Jjis ilk mete, mast at etc 
of ane. Ibid, 16x67 (G6tt.) Herodes grenid him to se 
and of his come was faine, 15x3 Douglas dEneis vni. 
Pro!. 45 Sum grenis quhill the gers grow for his gray 
meyr. Ibid. 51 Sum grenis eftir agus, To fars his wame 
full. X570 Satir, Poems Reform, xii. 114 Sum felris yair 
fiesche, sum grenis to gadder crounis. 1585 Jas. I Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 67 He .. greind Zit fast for day, and thocht 
the picht to lang. a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems 
xxxii. 5 Not that I grene jour honour to degraid. 1795 
Burns Election 76 Walie, That grlens for the fishes an’ 
loaves. X83X Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 6 The feck 0’ them 
gae’n sickly, and greenin’ for hame. 1838 A. Rodger Poems 
zoS Nae woman o’ judgment need green To be rubbit, like 
me, for a kiss. 1862 Hislop Prov. Scot. 40 Breeding wives 
are aye greening. 

Hence Gree’ning vhl, sb, and ppl. a. 

158s Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Ath.) 23 When greening great for 
fame aboue my pears Did make me lose my wonted chere 
and rest. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Slae 508 Frae anes 
that thou thy grening get, Tby paine and trauel is for3eL 
X637 Rutherford Lett. Ixxxv. (1862) I. 217 Longing and 
dwming and greening of sick desires. Ibid. clx. (1894) 
296 Oh, if He would.. let my greening soul see it! 17x0 
Ruddiman Gloss, to Douglas' jEnet's s. v. Grene, A greening 
wife i, e. a woman with child that hath an extreme longing 
for some kind of meat, which, if it be denied her, will (as 
they say) do harm to her or the child. 1737 Ramsay Sc. 
Pr^. (X797) 33 Greening wives are ay greedy. xySS Forbes 
Ajax's Sp., Shop Bill 39 Perhaps I may their greening 
stench 'ere I hae done. 

Green, dial. var. Grane v.^ Grin 
G reen, obs. form of Grin sb.^^ 

Greenable (grfmab’l), a. [LGreen v.'i- + -able.] 
Capable of being made green. 

x88* Athenxtim 25 Nov. 704/1 Aniline blacks formed in 
the cold are greenable, but if developed at a temperature 
higher than 70® Centigrade they are ungreenable. 

Greenage (grPnedg). rare~~^. [f. Greens. + 
■age.] Assemblage of green hues. 

*®74 Wood Out of Doors 82 The dried stalks of last year’s 
Vegetation, which, .are wonderfully effective in toning down 
the dappled greenage of the living leaves. 

Greenbaclc (grrnbeek), sb. [f. Green a, + 
Back j^.i] a thing that has a green back. 

1. The popular name for one of the legal-tender 
notes of the U. S., first issued in 1862 and so called 
from the devices printed in green ink on the back. 
Also, ‘by extension, any note issued by a national 
bank in the U.S.’ (Funk’s Slattd. JDict.), 
xBSi Times 23 Dec. (Amer. Corr.), Bonds, greenbacks, 
and postage currency paper . . are . . to do all the duty of 
money in this unhappy land. 1870 Loncf. in Life (1891) 
HI. X43 Never having known the difference betw'cen abank- 
note and a greenback. 

b. attrib. Greenback party, a party in’lT.S. 
politics, which advocated that ‘greenbacks’ should 
be made the sole currency of the countr}'. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 103 The greenback issue 
has rapidly gained strength. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jm!. 
^6 July,. Hon. 'Charles Jenkins, 'twice candidate of the 
Greenback party in Ohio for Governor. i888 BryCe A/uer. 
Com/nw. II. nr. Ivi. 369 The Greenback party., held^ a 
national Nbminating Convention- in 1876. Nation 

(N.Y.) 27 Apr, 306/1 The greenback controversies that 
supervened after the close of the war. 


2. As the name of animals. (Cf. blue-bach^ red- 

back.)^ a. The garfish, Belont vulgaris, b. The 
American golden plover, Ckaradrius dominictis, 
also called c. U,S. A humming-bird 

of the genus d. slang. A frog. 

1778 Eng. Gazetteer {fiA. 2)s.v. Warrington^ In the river 
fsfi caught sturgeons, greenbacks [etc.]. 18^ J. Burroughs 
in GMa^y Mag. Aug., VIII. 170 The finest songster among 
the Sylvia. .is the blackthroated greenback. 1880-4 Ha.y 
Fishes Gi, Brit. <J- Iret. II. 148 Belone vulgaris ,, green- 
bone or green-back. 1893 Farmer Slang, Greenback (com- 
mon), a frog. 

3, A book with a green back. {Oi. yellow-back.') 

X893 Farmer .. (University), one of 

Todhunter’s series of mathematical text-books. (Because 
bound in green cloth.) 

Hence (^U.Si) Gree*nbacker, a member of the 
greenback party. Oree*nbaoldsm, the principles 
of the greenback party, advocacy of those principles. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 103 The millions who call 
themselves Greenbackers. 1882 Playfair in Moon, Mag. 
XLV. 336 The greenbackers advocate an internal, incon- 
vertible, non-ex^ortable currency. 1883 American VI. 5 
Without criticising hts Greenbackxsm at all. x888 Bryce 
Amer, Commw. If. m. IvL 368 The Greenbackers, who 
arose soon after the end of the war .. demand a large issue 
of greenbacks. 1892 N. Amer. Rev. CLIV. 745 Green- 
backism was strongly tinctured with the sentiment of 
Nationalism, 

Greenback (grrnbsek), v. rare. [f. Green a. 
-f Back sb.^] Ira/tsi To bind in a green cover. 

1828 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 99 Bailey's next job will be 
to green-back the * Pamaso Itallano *, fifty-six voJs. 

Green bag*, green-bag’. A bag made of 
green material such as was used formerly (the 
colour being now blue) by barristers and lawyers 
for documents and papers. Also aUrib, fb. Hence 
slang (hyphened and stressed gree'tt-bag), a lawyer. 

1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer m. i, You Green Bag Car- 
rier, you Murderer of unfortunate Causes, the Clerks Ink is 
scarce off of your fingers. 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Green-bag, a Lawyer. 17x2 Arbothnot ^oltn Bull Ji. iii, I 
am told, Cousin Diego, you are one of those that have under- 
taken to manage me, and that you have said you will carry 
a Green Bag your self, rather than we shall make an end 
of our Law-Suit, 1817 Cobdett JV/. Reg. 8 Feb. iSi There 
is a green bag full of papers. .laid before Parliament. 1817 
Pari. Deb. x866 When green bags were introduced by the 
noble lord opposite, they were .. referred to committees. 
x88s Brewer ReadePs Handbk., Green-Bag Itujuiry. A 
green bag full of documents, said to be seditious, was laid 
before parliament by lord Sidmoutb, in 1817. An ‘ inquiry’ 
was made into these documents, and it was deemed advis- 
able to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. 2897 Barkers & 
Leland Diet. SlaHgs,\\, ‘What’s in the green bag?' i.e.^ 
what is the charge to be preferred against me? 

Green baize* [See Baize sbi\ Baize of a 
green colour, such as is used to cover office tables 
or gaming tables; hence used transf. for such a 
table. Also attrib, 

1843 Ecclesiologist IL 3r The carving however being con- 
cealed by a green-baize lining. 1852 [see Baize sb. 3]. 
C1870 B, Harte Brown of Calaveras, He pushed open a 
green-baize door. x88o (see Baize sb. 2I. 

Hence Qreen-baized a.y covered with green baize. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 52/1 A small, green-baized, 
brass-headed-nailed door. 

GreO'n-blind, a. Suffering from the variety 
of colour-blindness in which the retina is insensi- 
tive to green light-rays. Hence Green-blindness, 
the condition of being green-blind, 

i88x Ld, Rayleigh in Nature XXV. 66 The test of green- 
blindness would be the possibility of matches between 
colours which to normal eyes appear green and purple, 
or green and grey. x888 Amer. Jml. Psychol. Feb. 311 
The fact lately placed beyond all doubt by Konig and 
Dieterici, that those that are bom color-blind fall naturally 
into two great groups, ibe red and green blind. H. 

Ellis Criminal iii. 117 He met with one case (green-blind- 
ness) among 460 criminab tested with Holmgren’s wools. 
X892 pall Mall G. 28 June 3/3 A colour-blind person will 
match drabs, pinks, and yellows with grass-green, blues and 
violets with light purple or rose, and dark green or light 
green with light red, according as be is ‘red-blind* or 
‘green-blind ’. 

Green cheese, 

a. New or fresh cheese (see Green a. und 
Cheese sb."^ 2 a), b. An inferior kind of cheese 
prepared from skim milk or whey. C. Cheese 
coloured green (usually only in parts, with a 
pattern) with sage ; also called sage cheese. 

The saying to believe -that the moon is made of green 
cheese (for which see Cheese jAl'aa) might belong to any 
of these senses; -perh, sense c is the most likely, the refer- 
ence being to the variegated surface of the moon. 

X362 Lancl. P. Pl. A. VII. z68, ‘I haue no peny', quod Pers, 

‘ poletes to bugge, Nouther gees ne grys, bole twey grene 
cheeses’. ^■1430 TwoCookery-bks.^Z'Tak.e'yAVysoiB.yxona. . 

& grene chese putte tber-to. 154* BobRDEDyeiaryxixl. (1870) 
266 There is .iiii. sortes of chese, whiche is to say, grene chese, 
softe chese, harde chese, and spermj'sc, Grene chese is not 
called grene by the reason of colour, but for the newnes of it. 
1546 Gardiner Decl. Art. Joye (Quarto ed.) 73 All is noth 
worth a greane chease. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Nvij, Greene or new cheese, newly made, nourisheth.-.more 
then salt and oJde. 1605 Tryall Chev. iif. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
III. ’305 How did he looke? Ftuth, scurvily, my lord, like 
a greene cheese, a s6^ Cleveland May Day v. Fields , 
with Curds and Cream like green-cheese lie. 1727 Boyer I 
Diet. Royal II, Green Cheese (with Herbs in if, fromage \ 
persilli. 1839 A'ca/r. IV, 241 In Gloucestershire I 

there is another species of cheese, generally known by the i 


name of ‘ green cheese or ‘ sage cheese ’. c 1865 Circ. Sci. 
L 355/2 lu its abundance of fat, cream-cheese is the richest : 
while green cheese, prepared Irom whey . . is the poorest 
of all. 

Green cloth, greencloth. 

1. In full, Boanl of Green Cloth': A department 
of the Royal Household, consisting of the Lord 
Steward and his subordinates, which has control 
of various matters of expenditure, and legal and 
judicial authority within the sovereign’s court-royal, 
‘ with power to correct all offenders, and to maintain 
the peace of the verge or jurisdiction of the court- 
royal, which extends every way two hundred yards 
from the'gate of the palace ’ (Wharton Law Lex.). 
(So called from the green-covered table at which 
its business was originally transacted.) 

1536 in Genii. Mag. (1813) May 427 Thomas Hatterlyf and 
Edwarde Weldon, clerks of the greenclothe. 1339 Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 228 Calling unto them'the Cofferer, Clerke of 
the Greencloth, and one of the Clerkes-Comptrollers. 1604 
Bacon .5*/. cone. Purveyors in Resuscit. (X657) 7 As to the 
Court, of the Green-Cloth, ordairied, for the Provision, of 
your Majesties most Honourable Houshold, we hold it 
Ancient, we hold it Reverent. 1658^ Osborn Q. Elis. 
(1673) 428 'The Green cloth (a Court only intending Provision 
and Carriages). 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) H. 571 
Mr. Isack, secretary of the green cloth, is dead. Ibid. III. 
489 Mr. comptroller has complained to the green cloth 
against Mr. Story for keeping musick and revelling in his 
house on the fast day. _ xyxx Swift yml. to Stella ii Aug., 
Wks. 1824 IL 329, 1 dined to-day at the green cloth. J719 
D’Urfey Pills 1 1. X03 The Queen , .with good store of Dishes 
for the Greencloth does provide, To treat all Strangers 
heartily. 1806 Cumberland Mem. (1807) I. 209, I put his 
[Lord Halifax’s) Green Cloth upon a liberal, but regulated 
establishment. xBgs Whitaker's Aim. 92 Lord Steward’s 
Department. Board of Green Cloth, Buckingham Palace. 
18^ Daily News z Feb. 7/4 The Board of Green Cloth. . 
pointed out that complimentary orders did not entitle the 
trade to the use of the Royal arms, 
b. attrib. 

?i6i6 Bacon Advice to SirG. Villiers Wks. 1826 V'L 448 
For the green-cloth law, take It in the largest sense, I have 
no opinion of it, farther than it is regulated by the just rules 
of the common laws of England. 
t2. A kind of linen. Obs, 

1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit, IV. x8i Here is a Mianufac- 
ture of Linen, as there is upon all the Coast of Fife, and 
especially for Green-cloth, as it is called. 
o. colloq. The green baize covering of a billiard 
or gaming table ; hence, the table itself. 

X871 Lecrand Camh. Freshm. 127 [They] strolled into 
Green’s to pass a social hour over the board of green cloth 
at the game of pool. x88r J. Grant Cnmeronians I. ii. 28 
Trying., his fortune at ‘the board of green cloth’. 1891 
Review cf Rev, July 24 Gambling on the green cloth. 

Green coat, ^ee'n-coat. a. gen. One 
who wears a green coat. b. spec. One of the 
scholars in certain charity schools (cf. Blue coat 
3) ! attrib. in Green-coat Hospital, institution. 

X647 Stapvlton yuveual xi. 244 By that lowd shout 
the ^een-coats li.e. the ‘green' faction in the circus] have 
the best. 1766 Entick London IV. 411 In Tolhill-side there 
is.. the Green Coat-hospital, for the poor fatherless children 
of this parish. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock Afoot- 

man, .a dull knave, who no more resembles the resplendent 
fiunkey of Eaton Square . . than does the cotton-stockinged 
‘green-coat’ of the minor theatres. 1899 Daily News 15 
Sept. 5/r In addition to the Blue Coat School, there were 
also Black Coat and Green Coat institutions inWestminster. 

So Green-coated a., having or wearing a green 
coat or covering, 

X7B4 CowpER Task III. 446 The prickly and^ green-coated 
gourd. X898 Daily News 25 Mar, 3/2 The leading companies 
of green-coated cadets. 

Greened (grmd), a. [f. Green a. or z'.i -f -ed^.] 
Rendered green ; covered with verdure. 

1852 G. W. Curtis Wanderer in Syria 319 It sweeps 
for ever around an old greened wall below. 1^2 Pall 
MallG. 10 Feb. 3/1 Whenever we got to the top of a ridge 
we beheld another ridge beyond it, with the thin greened 
hay-track going up it straight as a dart. 

Greener (grf maj). slatig. [f. Green a. + -erI ; 
but cf. G. ein griiner, a * green ’ one.] A ‘ green ^ 
or inexperienced workman ; a raw hand : esp. a 
foreigner who has recently arrived in the country 
in search of work, 

1B88 Times 20 Sept. 7/4 The master sweater gets hold^of 
a new hand, a greener, as he is termed, and pays him 
a shilling a daj’. 2890 Pall Mall G. 3 July 2/1 So long as 
the influ.x of ‘greeners ’ gives the sweaters an inexhaustible 
supply of labour. 1892 Zangwill Childr. Ghetto I. 48 He 
was a ‘greener’ of the greenest order, having landed at the 
docks only a few hours ago. 1893 Farmer Slang, Greener, 

. .specifically employed of inexperienced workmen intro- 
duced to fill the place of strikers. 

Greenery (grrnari). [f. Green a. oTsb. + -ery.] 

1. Green foliage or vegetation ; Verdure. 

X797 Coleridge KtihlaKhan n Here were forests ancient 
as the hills, Enfolding sunny spots of greencrj'. 2856 Mrs- 
Browning Aur. Leigh i. 574 The out-door world with all 
its greenery. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 388 Steeps clothed 
from top to bottom in the thick greenery of the lemon or 
orange. 18^3 R. Kipling Many Invent. 203 After an hour s 
riding through the greenerj’, he heard a rustle. 

2. Green branches or leaves used for decoration. 
(Rarely //.) 

1867 Trollope Chrem. Barset i. xvi. 132 The greeneries of 
the winter had not been stuck up in the old-fashioned, idle 
way, 1885 Ladv Brassey The Trades 495 The pictures . . 
wreathed with myrtles, and other greenerj’. 1887 Bowen 
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Virg. j^veidw. 459 In snow-white fillets and festal greenery 
crowned. 

3. A place where plants are reiired, kept, or 
e.xhibited. 

J847 Craig, Greenery^ a place for green plants. 1893 
Wistvt. Gaz. JO Apr. 5/3 The greeneries of the Thiergarten. 

Greenes, -ess(e, obs. terms of Greenness. 
Green-eyed (grinjsid), a, (Stress variable.) 
[f. Green a, + Eye sh, + -ed^; cf. EvED ib.] 
Having green eyes. The green'Cyed monster (in 
and after Shakspere) : jealousy. (Cf. Green a. 3 .) 
Hence fig» Viewing everything with jealousy. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. K in. ii. no Shuddring feare, and 
greene-eyed ielousie. 1604 — 0 th. in. iii. j 66 Oh, beware 
my Lord, of ielousie, It is the greene-ey’d Monster, 16*7 
Milton Vacation Exer. 43 How green-eyed Neptune 
raves. 1653 R- Sanders Physiegn. 152 Well-featured, 
round-faced, flaxen-haired, CTcen-eyed. c 1800 H. K. White 
Genius 1. i, Green-eyed Grief, and dull Despair. 1804 
sporting Mag. XXIII. 284 What he had uttered w.as 
under the influence of the ‘green-eyed monster', 1854 S. 
Dobell xi. Poet. Wk.s. 187^ H- 57 Hellebore, like 

a girl-murderess, Green-eyed and sick with jealousy, XR83 
Miss Braddon Phantom Fort, (1884) 335 Devoured 

by the gnawing of the green-eyed monster. 

Greenfincli (grrnfinj). [See Green a.i and 
Finch. Cf. Q. griinfink^ "Dw. groenvink^ 

1. A common European bird of the family Frin^ 
gillidse, Coccothraustes or Lignrinits cklorisj so 
called from its green-and-gold plumage. Called 
also green linnet. Chinese Greenfinch, Lign~ 
idnus siniciis. 

c 1532 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 912 The grene 
fynche, la verdiere. 1544 Turner Avium Praecip. Hist. 
F 3 De Ligvrino slve Spino..Anglice a grene finche. 1678 
Rav Willughbys Ornith. 246 The Green-finch; Chloris .. 
It is bigger than a House-Sparrow ,. It is called by some 
the Green Linnet. 1766 Pennant Brit. (1768) II, 

330 The greenfinch does not begin his fflight] till the frost 
sets in. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Bti^s Gt. Brit, I. 32 
In summer the Greenfinch is somewhat shy, but in winter 
it is fbund in flocks in the fields and farmyards along with 
Sparrows and Chaffinches. 

2. The Texas sparrow {^Enibernagra rtijivirgatd), 

2883 Encycl. Amer. 1 . 530/x Thcgreen finch (kmbernagra 

of Texas. 

3. slang. One of the Pope’s Irish guard. 

j 85 s Daily Tel, x Nov, 5/2 Point dargeni, point de 
SuUse^z. saying applicable alike to every contingent, from 
the Franco-Belgian down to the ‘ greenfinches ’ of Old 
Ireland. 

Green-fisli (grfnfij). [See Green a. 9 b.] 

+ 1. Fresh, unsalted fish; spec, applied to cod 
before it has been salted or cured. (Cf. Haber- 
DINE.) Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 851 Grene sawce is good 
with grene fiseb. XS40 Old City Acc. Bk. inArcharol. yr/tl. 
XLin, It. for a grene fiysshea goyle of sawmond and fora 
haberdyne. 1580 Hollybano Treas.Fr. Tong,, Morue, or 
Moulue,poissan, a fishe called Codde, or greene fishe. a 1625 
Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca iv. i, [It) shews thee like a long 
Lent, thy brave body turn’d to a tail of green-fish without 
butter. 1623 WiUTBOURNE 79 Two hundred 

thousand dry fish, ten thousand of large greene fish. 1630 
J. Taylor [Water P.) Wks. i. X19/2 If , . cuery house in this 
Kingdome did spend but the quantity of two Haberdine or 
Greenfish in a week. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improv. 155 Whilst it [CodUng] is new, it is called green- 
fish ; when It is salted it is called Ling. 1682 J. Collins 
Salt <5- Fishery 90 Green-Fish {alias Staple Fish as they 
call it) cured with a good Salt, proves excellent, 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. lx. (1737) 247 Green-fish, Sea-6atis, 
Cod-Sounds. 1736 Ain.sworth Eiig.-Lat. Diet., A green 
fish, asellus. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.^ Greenpish, 
cod, hake, haddock, herrings, &c. unsalted. 

2. a. local. The coal-fish. b. U. S. (See quot. 

1S84-5). 

1880-4 f*- Day Fishes Gt. Brit. <5- Ircl. I. 297 Gadus 
ppllackius .. Names. — Pollack: whiting-pollack .. Some- 
times termed greenling or green-fish. 1884-5 Riverside 
Nat. Hist. (i888) III. 183 The hlat-fish(Pomatomus salia- 
/j'lt). .in parts of Virginia and North Carolina it is known 
as green-fish. 

Gree'n-fly, 

1. Angling. A particular kind of artificial fly, 

x686 Blome Gentl. Recreat, 11. 182/1 The Shell-flye, 

Termed also the Green-fly, bath his body made of Greenish- 
wooll. 1832 Mar. Edgeworth Absentee viii,The green-fly, 
and the moorish-fly. 

2. An aphis or plant-louse, so called from its 
colour. Usually collect, sing. 

* 744 ”So Ellis Mod. Husbandm. III. i. xv. 184 An Insect 
seldom, or never, misses attacking our green Cherries with 
so much Diligence and Fury, as to spoil great Numbers of 
them, by eating into their very Stone; and because of this 
hollow Operation, we call them Ladlemen, or the Green Fiy, 
or Bug. 1849 Florist 35 Flowers in windows, .are peculiarly 
li.Tble..to be infested with green-fly {Aphis). 1882 Garden 
■ 18 Mar. 174/1 If green-fly makes its appearance, fumigation 
with Tobacco smoke is the only remedy. 

Greengage (grpngt^da). Also 9 green-gedge. 
[f. Green a. and the surname Gage (see quot. 
1759 - 65 ).] A variety of plum of roundish shape, 
green colour, and fine flavour. Also attrib. in 
greengage plufftf tart. 

* 759^5 Collinson in Hortus CoUinsontanus 60, I was 
on a visit to Sir William Gage . . he told me that . . in com- 
pliment to him the Plum was called the Green Gage ; this 
was about ihe year 1725. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 

Hottsekpr. (1778) 220 To preserve Green Gage Plumbs. 
1802 Forsyth Fruit-trees ii. 13 The Green Gage Plum is of 


an exquisite taste, and cats like a sweatmeat. 18x3 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXV. 232 The Cadiz plum, 
or green-gedge. 1891 C. James Rom, Rigmarole X05 The 
question of a grccngagc-tart for dinner. 

Green goose. [See Green a. \ the use of 
the word in opposition to stubble-goose suggests 
Green sb.] 

1. A young goose, a gosling. ?Now dial. 

The precise application of the term with respect to age 
and condition varies with the locality (see quots.). 

. 1564 in Gross Gild Merck. (18901 II. 279 The furste course : 
fromciyCj rest hyffe, ^rene gese, weale. 1588 Shak.s. B. 
L. Z. l. 1. 97 The Spnng is neare when greene geesse are a 
breeding. 1589 (Docan Haven Health (1636) 156 The greene 
goose is better than the stubble goose. i62oVenner Via 
Recta iii. 66 Young Geese, which are commonly called 
greenc-Geese. 1741 Coutpl. FanuPieee in. 509 Stubble 
Geese or Green Geese should be kept in the Dark, and 
fatted with ground Malt mixed with Milk. 1821 J. Hodg- 
son in J. Haine Mem. (1857) I. 342 Wc dined with my 
aunt, and had a green goose, four months old, to dinner. 
xSyy N. iV. Bine. Gloss., Green goose, a goose killed at 
midsummer time. A goose under four months old. i 83 x 
Oxfordsh. Gloss. Simpl., Greettgeese, unfatted geese. They 
should be eaten on (Jid Michaelmas Day. 

2 . A simpleton; «= Goose sb. i f. rare. 

1768 Gray Bet. 25 Feb., ^Vks. 1836 IV. 1x3 The true title 
of this part of his work (Boswell’s Corsica) is, a Dialogue 
between a Green-goose and a Hero. 1877 Dowden Shaks. 
Prim. vi. 130 Here Troilus, t!»c noble green-goose, goes 
through his youthful agony of ascertaining the unworihiness 
of her to whom he haa given his faith and hope. 

Green gown : see Green'A. 1 g. 
Greengrocer (gri'*ngrpu:s3j). [Scc Green and 
Grocer.] A retail dealer in vegetables and fruit. 

X723 Bond. Gaz. No. 6186/9 Samuel Stubley . . Green- 
Grocer. X79t Boswell Johnson an. 1753 (1847) 81/1 Covent- 
garden, where the green-grocers and fruiterers were be- 
ginning to arrange tneir hampers. 1793 Wolcot (P. PindarJ 
Ep, to Pope Wks. 1812 HI. 198 As from their shops Green- 
grocers for the palate Deal Garden-stuff of all complexion. 
28x6 sporting J/rt^.XLVII.2$5Agrcen grocer of Brighton 
was convicted .. for .. exposing in liis shop .. twenty par- 
tridges and two hares. 18^ W. G. Clark in Vac. Tour 
17 A species of tax .. is levied [in Naples] upon cabmen, 
small greengrocers, fishmongers, and other tradesmen.’ 

Hence Gree'ngroxercss [see -ESs] rare^ a 
female greengrocer. Gree'ngro^cery [see -erv], 
the business of a greengrocer; the articles retailed 
by a greengrocer. Also atlrlb. 

x8o6 H. SiDDONS Maid, Wife 4- Widenv 11 , 28 Retailers of 
chandlery' and green-grocery'. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxx\'iij air. Raggles himself had to supply the green- 
groceries. t868 aiRS. H. Wood In Argosy June 46 A 
miserable greengrocery shed. 2884 Academy 26 Feb. 107/3 
The motherly Genoese grcengroccress . . is a charming 
sketch. ^ 1885 Lauf Times x6 May 47/1 In the present case 
the business of greengrocery was not ancillary to that of 
grocety*. 1899 Wesfm. Gaz. 25 Jan. 9/x Exposing green- 
grocery for sale on the carriage way. 

t Gree'iiliead Obs. [f. Greek a. + -head.] 
Greenness. Also (see Green A. 8). 

c 1325 Gloss. JV. de Bibhesw. in Wright Voc.xti Verdoure, 
grenhed. 2340 Ayenb. 94 holy writ comparisone)? )>c zaule 
and of Jje guode manne an of l^e guode svyfmanne to ane 
uayre gardyme tiol of grcnhedc. CX386 Chaucer Man of 
Balds T. 6s In hire is heigh bcautee, svith oute pride, 
Yoivthe, with oute grenehede or folye. c X440 Promp. Parv. 
210/1 Grenebed, or grenenesse, rxV/V/iYar, viror. 

Green head, greenhead^. [f. Green a. 
+ Head ri.] 

+ 1. (See Head sb. 2 x) A young, immature, or 
untrained intellect. Obs. 

1588 J. Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) ji Euery’e yoong boy 
will take vpon him to teache the ancient, and to reproue 
them, for that their greene heades thinke not to bee true. 
1S9X R. Turnbull Expos. Jas. 175 To whom .. in the con- 
ceits of their grene heads, they wil not obey. 2694 F. 
Bragge Disc. Parables xi. (1706) I. 373 The Difference 
between living under the mild and prudent Government of 
liis Father, and being left to the Conduct of his own ill 
instructed and green Head. 

2 . (See Head sb. 7.) A raw, inexperienced person ; 
a simpleton ; an ignoramus. ? Obs. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. B ij, The author of the Learned Dis- 
course, and 500 green heads more that are on their side. 
x6oo Holland Bivy xxxviii. iii. (1609) 1017 With the 
checks and taunts of certainc greene heads and busie 
youths. 1652 Bp, Patrick Funeral Serm, in J. SmitJts 
Sel. Disc, 526 Holy and pious counsels for the teaching of 
rawer and greener heads, a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, 
Green-head, a very raw Novice or inexperienc’d Fellow. 
X742 Richardson Pamela III. 3x1 Hadst thou been a bom 
Fool, or a raw Greenhead, or a doting Greyhead. X78X 
CowpER Conversat. 626 Some green heads, as void of wit as 
thought. 1820 Scott Monast. xvii, Methinks there is use 
for the grey hairs on the old scalp, were it but to instruct 
the green head by precept and by example. 

+ 0 . One entitled to yvear the green turban, a 
descendant of Mahomet. Obs. 

1609 Biddulph in T. Lavender Tran. (16x2) 72 There 
was a Sheriffe or a Green-head in Aleppo, whom they 
account Mahomets kindred. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims n. 2623 
The cadie of Tripoly being a Green-head that is one of the 
Parentage of Mahomet. 

Hence f Gzeen-headed ai, raw, inexperienced. 
1569 Newton Cicero's OldAge Suchyouthly prankes 
and exercises, as lustye and greene-headed galantes do 
enure themselues withal. 1593 Tell-TrotKs N. Y. Gift 
. Those are greene headed that long for reformations. 2649 
Roberts Clovis Bibl. 214 Rehoboam’s tyrannical Answer 
..according to the advice of his green-headed Counsellours. 
2684 Bunyan Pilgr. II. 279 That with green-headed Ignor- 
ance I Would presume to go on to the Gate. 


Greenheart (grrnhaTt). [See Green a. and 
Heart sb. 1 8, 30.] 

1, The name of several West Indian trees remark- 
able for the quality of their wood, a, A large 
lauraceous tree of Guiana, Neclandra Fodicei, 
which furnishes very hard timber, b. The cog- 
wood tree, Ceanothus Chloroxylon. c. A small 
rhamnaceous tree, the Colnbrina ferrnginosa of 
Jamaica, d. Bastard or False Greenheart, a 
small myrtaccous tree, Calyptranthes Chytraculia. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 187 The Greenheart or Cog- 
wood tree.. It is generally esteemed one of the best timber- 
woods in the island. Jbid. 239 Bastard Green-heart, .is 
generally reckoned an excellent timber-wood. 2769 E. 
Bancroft Nal. Hist. Guiana 333 They contentedly recur 
to the use of Sipera, or Green-Hart-tree Apples. 2839 M. J. 
Higgins Ess. (1875) xvii, Moras, greenhearts, and silk- 
cotton trees, rearing their heads far above the other giants 
of the forest. 2858 Penny Cycl. Supp. II. 682/2 The Bibira, 
or Greenheart Tree. 2875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. ix. 
(ed. 2) 336 The Morra and Greenheart of British Guiana, 

2. The timber of Neclandra Rodiiei, used in 
shipbuilding, for fishing-rods, etc. Also attrib. 

Rigging ^Seamanship I. 251 Green-heart, a wood im- 
ported from the West Indies, used for the pins of blocks. 1863 
yV/z/rj joMar. 14/2 In the main and lower decks, teak, mahog- 
any, ancl greenheart are used almost exclusively. 2875 J. D. 
Heath Croquet 26- Handles are generally made of 

ash, but greenheart and Canadian rock elm.are more springy 
and clastic. x8^ Times 26 Mar. jo New greenheart planks 
have been put in where the worst chafing had occurred. 
2887 J. Cummins Catal., Hints to Anglers, The best Rods 
arc composed of Hickory butts, Greenheart centres, with 
Greenheart or Washaba tops. 

b. A fishing-rod made of this wood. 
xZ&^Biackrv.Mag. Mar. 344/2 It was an Irish greenheart. 
2894 Ibid. July 67 The rod . , was a 23-foot single-handed 
greenheart with one splice. i 

Gree'nbew. Obs.exc. I/isl. Also 7 green huge, 
-hue. [? f. Green a. -f Hew v. ; cf. Da. hug sb.] 

1. The green parts of trees in a wood or forest ; 

Vert. Also attrib. » 

2598 Manwood Laxves Forrest viil. § 4. 46 If the people 
of a whole towneship doe make wast in the greene hew 
of the Forrest. 2622 Nawortk Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 
250 Received of Chr. Harding for green-huge, ij*. yiij^^. 
2648 Coke 4^/1 Inst. Ixxiii. 299 The Kings Officers within 
his Forest have charge of Venison, and of Vert or Green 
hue for the maSnienance or preservation of the Kings game. 
*774 T. West Antiq. Furness (2805) 85 Thy' may take 
unto themselves green hew, or wood, out of my woods. 
Ibid. 97 Customary rents, encroachment rents, hen rents, 
greenhew rents. 

2. The right to cut greenery for fodder; payment 
for such a right, 

28^ Lonsdale Gloss., Green-heiv, the right of cutting 
hollies and evergreens in winter for sheep, etc, 2895 Lake- 
land Gloss., Grtenketv, a word found in old manorial 
WTitings, used for the payment of cutting trees upon an 
estate oy the tenant. 

Greenhorn (grrnhpjn), [See Green a.] 

•h 1, An appellation given to an animal, ? orig. to 
an ox with * green ’ or young horns. Obs. 

c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. H. 25 lo furth^ greyn-horne I and war 
outegr^Tne! Drawes on. .What ! willye no forther, mare ? 
f 2. A recently-enlisted soldier ; a raw recruit, 
1650 Relat. Fight near Leilk (r8o6) 214 The^ Scotch king 
being upon the castle-hill to see his men, which he called 
his Green Hornes, beaten. 2682 C. Irvine Hist. Scot. 
No 7 titnct. 241 Tyrones, fresh-water Souldiers, or new kx-yed ; 
Greenhorns : also it signifieth novices in any profession. 

3. A raw, inexperienced person, esp. a novice in 
a trade (cf. Greener) ; an ignoramus ; hence, one 
easily imposed upon, a simpleton. 

2682 [see sense 2]. 1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 490 The scale., 
consists of eight degrees; Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jessarny, 
Smart, Honest Fellow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and Blood. Ibid. 
Peculiarities which ..would have denominated me a Green- 
horn. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 92 Overseers 
are glad to get green-horns, because they can impose hard- 
ships on them. 2806 Surr Winter in Bond, (ed.3) I. 276 If 
w'e stand that . . we should be greenhorns. 2835 W. Irving 
Tottr Prairies xx. 275 He . . looked down upon them with 
contempt as greenhorns, little versed in the noble science of 
woodcraft. 2859 Greeley Overland Journ. 359 The chances 
for * big strikes ' in the mines are few, and greenhorns cannot 
share them. 2885 Rider Haggard K. Solomon's Mines u. 
(x886) 29 , 1 suppose you are not hoaxing us? It is, I know, 
sometimes thought allo%vable to take a greenhorn in. 

attrib. 284s Cou Hawker Diary (2893) II. 255 Some 
greenhorn dandies. . 

Hence Gree'nhornism, the character or condition 
of a greenhorn, inexperience. 

2832 Disraeli Yng. Duke iv. vi, As for Lady Afy,^he 
execrated the greenhomism which made him feign a passion 
and then get caught where hemeant to capture. 2^4 Col. 
Haw’ker Instruct. Yng. Sportsm. 492 Nothing, therefore, 
betrays greenhomism more than expecting to make a snot 
under the latter circumstance. 

Green-lioTise, greenhouse (grr-nhaus). 

1 . [f. Green sb, 10.] A glass-house in which 
delicate and tender plants are reared and preserved. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (2729) 298 Set your .. Windows 
and Doors of the Green-houses and Conser\’atories opon- 
2683 — Diary 30 Oct., Greene houses for orange and 
mirtles. 27x2 J. James tr. Be Blond" s Gardening 75 Green- 
houses are large Piles of Building like Galleries .. for pre- 
serving Orange-Trees, and other Plants, .during the Winter. 
2742 Phil. Tratts. XLU. 56 Thermometers, Hygrometer 
and Barometers, .adapted to the Use of Green-houses. 2850 
Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 94/1 The house ought now 
to be enriched by plants from the greenhouse and iiotnouse. 
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b. attrib., as greetihouse cactus, plant, shrttb ; 
greenhouse bug (see quot.). 

1797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg’s Trav. (cd. =) III. Ixxx. =3= 
The cistus with us is a green-house plant. 1845 Florist’s 
7 rnl. IS A hardy and very pretty greenhouse shrub. 1848 
Kural Cycl. 11. 525 Gremhottse-bug, scientifically Coccus 
Hcsferidum, a heteropterous insect of the gallinsecta or 
coccidx family. 1858 Glennv Card. Every-day Si. 140/r 
Greenhouse Cacti and Epiphyllums. 

2. Pottery. A house in which ‘green ware’ (see 
Gueen a. 9 d) is left to dry, before being placed 
in the kiln. 

1875 UrSs Did. Arts Ced. 7) Iff. 614 The [bisque] ware 
being finished from the hands of the potter is brought by 
him upon boards to the ‘ green-house , so called from its 
being the receptacle for ware in the * green ’ or unfired state. 

Greenian (grrnian^jiz. (s/f.) [f. the name of the 
English mathematician George (1793--1841) 
+ -IAN.] Greenian functions \ a class of functions 
introduced by George Green, serving to represent 
the distribution of electiicity on an ellipsoid. 

J87S Cayley Math, Papers {1896) IX. 393 In the present 
Annex, I in part reproduce Gi een’s process for the integration 
of this equation by means of a series of functions, which are 
analogous to Laplace’s Functions, and may be termed 
‘Greenians*. ^Ibid. 394 These functions «#> of the variables 
Pi*** y are in fact the Greenian Functions in question. 
Greening (gtr niq), sb. [f. Gkeew a. -t -ings. 
In sense i cf. hasting. Cf. MDii. groeninc, Du. 
greening kind of apple.] 

1. The name of a fruit, f a. A variety of pear. 
Also greening-pear. Ohs. 

i6co SoRFLET Country Panne tii. xUx. 537 Garden, tender 
or delicate peares such as are the. .hasting, moUart, green- 
ing, butter peare [etc.]. r6ix Cotgr., Poire tie verdelet, 
the Greening ; a tender and delicate Peare. 1632 Sher- 
wood, S.V., .A greening peare, verdeUt. 

b. An apple, which is green when ripe. 

1664 Evelyn Pomona iv. 13 Russetings and Greenings. 
1676 WoRLiDGE Cyder (1691) aio The Greening is also 
another old English fruit of a green Colour. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Praci, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 59 Winter Sauce Apples.. 
Yorkshire greening. x868 Rep. u. S. Conimissioncr Agric. 
(1869) 474 Winlhrop Greening. .Rhode Island Greening. 

2. =aGREENERV2. 

*893 Daily News 94 June 7/1 Horses’ heads are crowned 
with greening. 

Greening (grrnip), vU. sb. [f. Green v.f 
+ -ingI.J The action of Green v.f in various 
senses, 

1. The action or process of becoming green or 
covered with verdure. 

rt 1300 Cursor M. 16867 On J>e morn o fiat grening, pe ire 
als ar was dri. 18x7 Keats Sleep 4 Poetry 171 The lender 
^eening Of April meadows. 1883 Stallybrass tr. Grimm's 
Tent. Mvth. III. g^guote. The withering or greening of 
a tree is bound up with the fate of a country. 

2. The process of rendering green or imparting 
n green colour, as in Piu/ndin^^^set Greex z/.l 2c), 
Pickling, Oysier-culture, etc. 

16. . (see Green s b]« 1703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 
105 This Greening is only rubbing it with some green 
Vegetable J it matters not what .. and .. the Sodder .. by 
rea-son of the Greening easily peel'd off. 1806 A. Hunter 
Ciilina (ed. 3) 83 Whenever the juice of spinage is used for 
greening. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Sduc. IV. 184/2 The fat- 
tening and greening of the oysters, 
b. concr. 

1892 Encycl. Cookery ted. Garrett) I. 719 Greeiungj a 
vegetable colouring matter made by expressing the juice of 
spinach. Occasionally used in confectionery and for other 
culinary purposes. 

3. attrib. f greening pit, a pit in which oysters 
are ‘ greened * (see Geeen 5/. ^ 2 b) ; f greening 
weed, a plant used for dyeing green ; — Green- 
weed. 

x6. . *Greening pit [see Green lO 2 b]. 1588 L. M. tr. Bk. 
Dyeing 18 Put therein two pound of *gren|ng weede. ^175* 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., If urine, citron-juice, or spirit of 
vitriol, be cast on a green ribband, it becomes blue ; by 
reason the yellow of the greening-weed is thereby exhaled 
and consumed ; so that nothing but blue remains behind. 
*761 J. White Art’s Treasury 6. 

Gree'uiiig, ppi' prec. + -ing2 .] 

1. Growing or becoming green. 

2800 Alottihly A/ag. IX. 465 The war-steed’s hoof-mark 
hide with greening ears, Twine round the elm once more 
the trampled vine 1 1827 Clare Sheph. Cal. 24 The green- 
ing plain. 1835 Tennyson Early Spring From skies of 
glass A JacobTladder falls On greening grass. 1850 
Mem. cxli, Where now the seamew pipes, or dives In yonder 
greening gleam. 1858 Bailey Age 52 Slowly greening 
woods Make dim the distant view. 

2. That causes to become green. 

1846 yrnl, R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 494 The sun’s scorching 
and greening influence. . 

Qi’eening’, vtl.sb.^ and pph : see Green v.’- 
Gi^eenisli (grf nij), a. [f. Green a. -i- -ish.] 
Somewhat green. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 557 Suche a smoke gan out 
wende . . Elak bloo grenyssh, swart rede. 1398 Tkevisa 
Bartlu De P. R. xix. xix. (149s) §75 Mdancoly : that is 
blacke by meane of vnkynde Colera : that is rusty and 
grenysshe : and is founde grene. 2530 Palscr. 314/2 
Grenysshe, verdastre. c 1580 Jefferie Bugbears iv. in. in 
Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. (1897), The flame that it gave 
was greenish, pale, and dimme. 16*6 Bacon Sylt'a § 512 
There is a Greenish Prime-Rose, but it is Pale, and s^rce a 
Greene. X707 Curios, in Husb. <5* Gard. 91 -A wild Oat, 
while ’tisyct greenish. 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. 6 May, 


Her eyes are not g'rey, but greenish, like those of a cat. 1872 
Huxley Physiol, ix. azz When the ej^ h turned aside to the 
white paper a greenish spot will appear. 

b. Comb., qualifying adjs. or sbs. of colour. 

2644 Evelyn Diary zz Nov., It was transparent, of a 
greenish yellow, a t6gt Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 223 The 
filings exposed to the air, changed colour, and became a 
greenish blew. 1776 Withering .ffnV,/’/fz«/x(i796) II. 385 
Blossfoms] greenish white. 1803 Chenevix in Phil. Trans. 
XCIII, 296 The supernatant liquor of the precipitate , . js 
sometimes of a fine greenish-blue. 1879 Rood Chromatics 
X, 141 The greenish-grey tints of the mosses. 

Hence Gree'nislmess^ greenish quality. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1865 /ule/l. Observ. No. 40. 277 
A certain greenishness. 

t Gree'nkin. Obsr'^ [f. Green a. + -kin.] 
A person clad in green or wearing green colours. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 471 marg., Some were called 
Prassini that ran for the prise, /. Greenkins. 

Greenland (grfnland). [f. Green ^ 2 . + Land 
sb., ultimately after the equivalent ON. Grhiland, 
whence Sw., Da. GrSnland, adopted in Du. Green- 
land, G. Grdnland, 

According to Islendingabdk vi, the land was so named 
by its discoverer in 986 ‘ because it would induce settlers 
to go there, if the land had a good name '.] 

1. A large island or small continent to the north- 

east of North America. Used attrib. in Green- 
land Dove (see Dove I c) ; Greenland Falcon 
or Gerfalcon, the whitest of the gerfalcons {Paico 
candicans)\ Greenland Poppy I = Iceland Poppy \ 
Greenland ^ Greenland Dove\ Green- 

land Whale, the Arctic Right Whale [Balsena 
inystieelus) ; Greenland yard, a yard where 
whales are cut up and the blubber boiled, etc. 

1678 Ray IVillughby's Omith. 326 That bird which in 
Holland they call the Greenland-Dove. 1797-1804 Bewick 
Birds (1847) I. 8 The Greenland Falcon, Falco Grxn- 
landicus. 1840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 14 Greenland- 
yards on both sides. 1842 Brande Diet. Sd. etc., Balsna, 
the Greenland whale. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s IPord-bk., 
Greenland Dove, the puffinet, called scraber in the Hebrides. 
1882 Garden 10 June 400/2 The Greenland Poppy .. has a 
delicate odour. 1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) V. 201 
In form the Greenland whale is the most ungraceful of 
mammals. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 218 Sea 
turtle, or Greenland turtle. 1896 R. B. Shar?e Handbk. 
Birds Gt, Bnt. II. 191 The Greenland Gyr-falcon, Hiero- 
Jalco t.andican 5 . 

2. slang. The country of greenhorns. 

1838 Dickens O, Twist viii, * A new pal *, replied Jack 
Dawkins, pulling Oliver forward. Where did he come 
from ? ’ * Greenland 

6-reenlander (grrnlandw). [f. prec. + -erI.] 
1. A native or inhabitant of Greenland. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 2x7 Itjs common with 
them [Cfeenianders], when they see a quiet, .stranger, to 
say that he is almost as well bred as a Greenlander. ^1842 
Prichard Nat, Hist Man 50.1 l*he Greenlanders believed 
in ihe existence of spirits, good and evil. 

1 2, A vessel of some kind (^? resembling a Green- 
land whaler in build), Obs. 

1692 Bond, Gas, No. 2815/4 In her way home [she] look a 
French Greenlander, of 22 Guns, and 42 Men. 

GreGUla^udic (gr/nlae'ndik^, a. and sb, rare. 
[f. Greenland + -IC.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to Greenland, its language and its inhabitants. 
B. sb. The language of Greenland. 

18x3 E. Henderson in Life iii. (1859) Another mer- 
chant has promised to get the Greenlandic Testaments for- 
warded. 1883 A. C. Thompson Morav. Missionsvi, 250 The 
translation of the Scriptures into Greenlandic. Science 
X. 287 Written in the modern Greenlandic alphabet. 

Greenlandish (gr/'nlandij), a. [f. as piec. + 
-ISH.] Characteristic of Greenland. In mod. Diets. 
Greenlaudlte (grrnlandDii), Min. [f. Green- 
land + -ITE.] A vaiiety of garnet. 

X837 Dana Syst Min. 351. ...... rr *-* 

Greeulaudman (grf’nlandmsen). [f. Green- 
land + Man jA Qf, Indiamani^ A vessel engaged 
in the Greenland whale-fishery. 

1704 Naval Chron, XXIV. 102 One man ivas killed be* 
longing to the Greenlandman. 18*7 J. Wilson Nodes 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 II. 4, I sud hae nae great objections to 
be a whale in the Polar Seas. Gran’ fun . . wi ae thud o 
your tail, to drive in the stern-posts o' a Greenlandman. 

Gxeenless (grrnles), a. [f. Green sb. + -less.] 
Without greenness or verdure, 
a 16x8 Sylvester Mem. Mortal, xxv. ^Vks. (Grosart) II. 
217 But, Beauty, Grace-lesse, is a Saile lesse Bark, A Kfoen* 
lesse Spring. 1854 TaiVs Mag. XXI, 218 Birds .. held 
their chattering synods. .amongthc greenless bougi^ 1890 
Henslow Wild Flowers 169 This is a greenless fleshy root* 
parasite. ^ ^ 

Greoulet (grrnlet). [f. Green a. + -let ; app. 
formed to render the etymological sense of L. 
vireo.] A name for the numerous species of small 
greenish American singing-birds of the genus F irca 
or family Vireomdx. 

1851 SwAiKSON Fauna Bor. Amer. II. 233. i- Virco olt- 
vaccus (Bonaparw). Red-eyed Greenlet. Ibid. 233 2. I-iree 
Bartramli (Swainson), Barlrams Greenlet. Ibid. 237 
Pireo longirostris (Swainson), Long-l^ed Greenlet. 1809 
J. Burroughs in Aug., The Vircos, or Green* 

lets, are a sort of connecling-hnk betwwn the Warblers ^d , 
the true Fly-catchers. 1884-5 Rryenide Nat Hist. (i888) j 
IV. S12 The greenlets reach their highest development in 
the genus Cyclorkis. zBgS C. Dixon in Eortn. Rev. Apr. 
645 The Vireonidae or greenlets. I 


Greenling (grrnlig). rare. [f. Green a. + 
-LING.] = Green-fish i and 2 a. 

In quot. 1440 grene lynge may be tn o words, green ling, 
but the fact that leetige is the spelling of ling sb. in the 
Promp. Parv. militates against this supposition. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 210/1 Grene lynge, fyshe (5*. gren- 
lyage, P. greneb’ngc). 1847 Halliu'ell, Greeuliug, same 
as Greenfish. 1880-4 [see Green-fish 2]. 

Greenly ferrnli), adv. [f. G1.EF.N a. 4- -LT 2,] 

1. With a green colour; with green vegetation ; 
so as to look green. 

zsBzStanyhvrst Nsrteis tv. (Arb.) 113 With f«isfed gar- 
land and leauV, spred greenlye, she garnisht Thee place of 
her burial. x8x6 Byron Ch. Har. iii. xlvi, Grey but leafy 
walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh i. 572 The straight small bed was curtained 
greenly. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 198 The valley 
widens greenly toward other mountains. 1881 RIiss Yoncu 
Lads j^ Lasses Langley iv. 140 Rows of hops, with the sun 
glancing greenly through on the waving clusters. 

2. fig. Chiefly with reference to growing vegeta- 
tion: Freshly, vigorously, youthfully, 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. i. iii, Two gentle swains 
Whose sprouting youth did now but greenly bud. 1815 
Byron Parisina xx, The rest shall bloom and live All 
greenly fresh. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv. 232 Look that 
warily then deep-laid in steady remembrance These our 
words grow greenly. 1879 Mrs. Houston Wild West 249, 
I could not flatter myself that in the hearts of even one of 
those whom I bad striven to aid my memory would greenly 
live. x886_W. Alexander St. Augustine's Holiday 142 If 
he have wrinkles they are greenly hid, 

3. In an inexperienced or unskilful manner ; un- 
skilfully; with simplicity, arch. 

1599 B. JONSONC7«///rVj.^«'. V. ii. He, greenly credulous, 
shall withdraw thus. 1599 ^nMns.Hen.'V, v. ii. 149, I can- 
not look greenely: nor gaspe out my eloquence. 1602 — 
Ham. IV. V. 83 We haue done but greenly In hugger-mug- 
ger to interre him. 1820 Scott Monast. xxx, I must assist 
you, I reckon, for you are setting verj' greenly about lliis 

^Green man, greenman, 
f 1. A man dressed up with greenery to represent 
a wild man of the woods, who took pait in outdoor 
shows, masques, triumphs, and the like ; a Jack-in- 
the-green. Ohs. 

The common tavern sign of ‘The Green Man and Still ’ 
seems to have been suggested by the arms of the Distillers’ 
Company, the supporters of which are two Indians. The 
sign-painters represented the Indian by a 'Green man * (in 
the above sense), and this figure was afterwards redaced 
by that of a man clothed in green, a forester, often Kobin 
Hood. (See ' Larwood ' & Hotien Signboards 148.) 

1638 Kirke 7 Champions in. H z, Have you any squibs in 
your Country? any Green*men in your shows? 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes u vi. 19 The strange Feasts of the Greenmen, 
Whiflers, Marshals, and his KlinUters. 1687 Taubman 
London's Tri. 7 Besides Green-men, Swabs, Satyrs, and 
Attendants innumerable, a X7:6 Bacford in ‘ Larwood ’ & 
Hotten Sigtiboards (1866) 367 They are called woudmen or 
wildmen, thou' at thes day we in ye signe call them Green 
Men, couered with grene boues. iBox Strutt Sports Past, 
IV. iii. 282 The actors formerly concerned in the pyrotechnical 
shows, .were called monstrous wilde men ; others were fre- 
quently distinguished by the appellation of green men ; and 
both of them were men whimsically attired and disguited 
with droll masks [etc.). xBio Crabbb Borough^ .xi. 229 
But the Green-^Ian shall I pass by unsung, Which mine 
own James upon his sign-post hung? His sign, his image, 
—for he once was seen A squire’s attendant, clad in keeper’s 
green. 

2. A fresh, raw, or inexperienced man ; a * green 
hand*; spec, in whale-fishing, one who had not 
been to sea before. Obs. exc. Hist. 

x68r J. Collins Salt <J- Fishery 99 The third of the Men 
that go a Fishing being Green-Men, that never were at Sea 
before. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 228 Boat-keepers 
enter very few new or green men. .1699 Act 10 Will. HI, 
c. 25 § 10 Every Alaster of any Fishing Ship going to New- 
foundland .. shall have in his Ship’s Company every fifth 
Man a Green-man (that is to say) not a Seaman, or having 
been ever at Sea before. 1786 Act 26 Geo. HI, c. 26 It 
shall and may be lawful for the Hirer or Employer of any 
such Green Men engaged in the said Fishery, to advance 
to any such Green Alan, during the Time he shall be in his 
Service, a Sum not exceeding Five Pounds. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk,, Green-men, the five supernumerary sea- 
men who had not been before in the Arctic Seas, whom 
vessels in the whale-fishery were obliged to bear, 10 get the 
tonnage bounty. (x886 H. Clarke in Science VIII. 604, 1 am 
afraid we would have killed a green man, travelling and 
■forking as we did.] 

3. A name for Aca as anthropophora ; in full 
green man orchis. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. PI, 7.52. 
tGreenmans. Old Caul. [f. Green 17. .* the 
second element occurs also in darkmans, light- 
mans, etc.] The field, the country. 

x6xo Rowlands il/nr/t-rt// Eiv, Greenemans, the 

fields. 

Greenness fgri'-nines). Foims; see Gueen 
a.; also 1 gr^nes, 4-6 grenes, greness^e, 
grennes, (4 grenis, 6 greenes, grienesse), 7 
greeness;©. [OE. grlnnes, f. grlne Green: see 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being green. 

1. The green colour of growing vegetation. 
Hence concr. or sj^mt-concr. Verdure. 

cooo tr. Bxda’s Hist, iii. viii. [x.] (1890) x8o pare stowe 
grennis \.v-l. grenes) & fegem'S-. « t3«» Cursor M. E034 
Passed war a thusand yere. Sin pai war planted in hat place, 

In grenes ai wit godds graeft. x398,1kevisa De 

P. R. IX. xxxii. 11495) 369 Pcntecosic is lyme of myrth and 
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of grenesse for namly thenne herbes ben grene. ^■2450 
Mirour Saluacioun J071 In aarons 5erde we fynde of 
braunches the grennesse. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's lust. 1. 
xvi. (1634) 82 Out of seeds warmed in the bosome of the 
grounde, he draweth a budding greennesse. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 209 Here is store of box trees, whose 
growth and greennesse, affoord profit and delight. 17x2 J. 
JAMES tr. Le Blond's Gardening 143 The Httle Greenness 
It affords . . makes it seldom used in Gardens. xSai Lamd 
Elia Ser. i. Ncto years Eve (i860) 46 Sun and sky , . and 
the greenness of fields. x8»s Codbctt Eur. Kides 469 There 
never yet >>^5 a summer . . when the downs did not retain 
their greenness to a certain degree. 

b. Green colour of the sea and other things. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9987 pe grennes lastand euer in ay 
Bitakens end o pat maiden. 1398 Tfkvisa Barth. De P. K. 
XVI. Ixviii. (1495) 574 Marbyll hyghte Marmor & hath y» 
name ofGrekys: for grenesse (L. a viriditate vocatur] as 
Ysido[r 3 saylh. 1561 Daus Bullinger on A/oc. (1573) 65 
Grennes signifielh the cverlasljmgnesse of God, and that he 
quickeneth and kepeth all thynges alyue. 1597 A. M. Gtiil- 
lenieau's Fr. Chirurg.'z^h Therremajmeth somtimes avlri* 
ditye orgreenes about the apertione. x66t LoVELL /f/V/. 
Anim. 4- Min. 259 When they bile, there followeth great., 
greennesse or blacknesse of the wound. * 7 S^ fr* FeyS‘ 
lers Trav, (1760) I. 231 The contrast of the while foam, 
with the natural greenness of the water, has a charming 
effect. X824 Miss AIitford Village Ser. l 226 She used to 
accuse my French greys of blueness . . and my greens of their 
greenness. x87t Tyndali. Fra^t. Sci, (1879) I. vi. 226 The 
greenne.ss of the sea is phj’sically connected with the matter 
which it holds in suspension. 

2 . Unripeness (in fruits, etc.) as indicated by 
green colour. 

c‘X4So Lydg. & Burch Secrets 1942 Looke they be r>’pe 
and of good swetnesse, Strong in substance, no grenness let 
be sene. X634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 183 Bananas or Plan- 
tanes . .They will ripen though you first pluckc them in their 
greenesse. 1719 London & Wise Comfl, Card, 161 Care 
must be had not to uncover them till they have attain’d 
their proper size, and begin to lose the ^eat Greenness 
they had. 

b. Immaturity or tenderness (of age), 

a X420 Hoccleve De Reg. Print. 964 In grenesse Of 
youthe. 1537 TotteVs Misc, (Arb.) 167 The grencs of my 
youth cannot therof expresse The proces. ^ XS79 Fenton 
Guicciard. 1. 18 What with the greennes of his yeares aspir- 
ing nowe to xxij. 2631 Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 225 
Considering the greennesse of his age,^ X7S3 Smoelett Ct. 
Fathom (1784) 17/2 The greenness of his years secured him 
from any suspicion of fallacious aim. 176* A. Murphy 
Life Fielding 14 (F.’s Wks. X771 1 .), Consioering the green- 
ness of his years, the sensibility of his temper, and the 
warmth of hts imagination. 

c. gm. Immaturity, crudity. 

*574 J* Studley tr. Bale's Pageant Popes 37 Antichrist as 
it were appearing aboue the grounde : who grewe still for- 
warde from grenenesse to ripenesse. x6x7 Hales Serm. in 
Gold, Rem. (X673) If* -St. Paul required diligent reading, 
and expressly forbad greenness of Scholarship. X641 Mil- 
ton Reform, x. (1851) xa The greennesse of the Times, the 
weake Estate which Qu. Maiy left the Realme in. X855-8X 
Mrs. H. O. Conant Eng. Bible xx\\. ai6 The prelates were 
seeking to conceal the greenness of their new church from 
the popular eye under this garb of antiquity. 1875 Jowett 
Plata (ed. 2) V. 148 The greenness of our argument will 
ludicrously contrast with the ripeness of our ages. 

d. Rawness, inexperience, e. Simplicity, gulli- 
bility. 

1^8 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Mark iv. 26-9 The grenenes 
of innocencie. 1740 Dyche & Pardon Diet.., Greenness .. 
also the rawness, unskilfulness, or imperfection of any person 
in a trade, art, science, &c. 1838 Jas. Grant Sk. Land. 
vi. 205 Instances of perfect simplicity or ‘ greenness 1848 
Thoreau Maine iV. (18941 17 A Province man was betray- 
ing his greenness to the Yankees by his questions. 1853 
De Autohiog.Sk.Vlks. I.61 , 1 had an opportunity 

of displaying my exemplary greenness. 1875 tr. Comte de 
Paris Hist. Civ. IVarAmer. 1 . 228 When McDowell alleged 
the greenness of his troops, as they say in English. 

3 . The vigour or freshness of growth ; vitality. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hauth. Poems Wks. (1711) 53/1 With 
fragrant greenness ofThygrace Our blasted souls of wounds 
release. 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics App. 561 Enmities 
and disgraces .. fall like storms and showers upon budding 
vertues in their spring and greeness. a X7x6 South Serm. 
(1744) X. ii. 44 The hypocrite’s hope . , for a while gives 
growth and greenness to his comforts. 1843 P. Parley's 
Ann. IV. 249 The affection of a child gives a greenness to 
old age. 

4 . Freshness, newness. ? Oh. 

1333 tr. Q. Curtins K iv, Through y» grene- 

nesse of thwr woundes they felt litle paine. x6i6 Surfl. 
8c Markh. Country Famte 635 There Is great difference 
betwixt that tartnesse or sowrenesse, which is an accidental! 
vice or^ fault m wines, and that greenenesse or sharpenesse, 
which IS a naturml last and relish in them. x6sx tr. Bacon's 
Life ^ Death s This . . preserves them (Grains] also in that 
Greennesse, that they are fit and serviceable to make Bread. 

t b. The condition of being fresh from child- 
bearing. Ohs. 

1624 Hevwood Gtinaik. iv. 169 Canace by reason of her 
greenenes and weake estate, not able to make her escape. 

GreenocMte (grfnakait). Min. [Named by 
Jameson in 1840 after Lord Greenock x see - ite.] 
Native sulphide of cadmium, found usually in 
yellow coalings, rarely in crystals. . 

X844 Alger 373 Sulphuret of Cadmium. Greenockite 
of Prof. Jameson. 1833 Bre\vcter Nervton I. x. 213 The 
refractive index. .of greenockite. iBgsDMtkMin. 69. . 

Greenovite (grr*n9V3il). Min. [Named by 
Dufrenoy in 1S40 after G. B. Greenongh : see -iXE.j 
A variety of titanite having a reddish colour due 
to manganese. 

1844 Alger Min. 613. 1892 Dana hfin. 714. 


Green-peak [-A- 

rendering of ficcliio verde or F. *fic-vert (now 
pivert)."] The Green Woodpecker, Gecinus vindis. 

X398 Florio, Picchio yerdCt a birde called a grecne peake. 
x6ix CoTGR., Pic verdt the Greene-pcake, or ordinarie 
Woodpecker, X77a-84CooK Voy. (1790) III. 937 The green- 
eak IS all over green, except two^ red spots, one on its 
reast, and another on its he.'id, and is a vciy beautiful bird. 
X847-78 Halliwell, Greenpeak, a woodpecker. Line, 

Gree’n-room. 

1 . A room in a theatre provided for the accommo- 
dation of actors and actresses when not required 
on the stage, probably so called because it was 
originally painted green, iransf. The players who 
frequent the green-room. Phr. lo talk greeit’room : 
to talk theatrical gossip. 

X70X Cibber Loz>e Makes Man iv. iv, I do know London 
pretty well, and the Side-box, Sir, and behind the Scenes ; 
ay, and the Green-Room, and all the Girls and Women- 
Actresses there. 1736 Fielding Pasquin 1. Wks. 1882 X. 
140 Sir, the Prompter and most of the players are drinking 
tea in the Green-room. X809 Malicin Gil Bias ii. viii, T 3 
Characters as eccentric as any bona roba of the green- 
room, X820 Byron Blues ii. 78 Sir, the green-room’s in 
rapture. X839 Lever H, Lorrequerxvi, Wc talked * green- 
room x88^ J. K. Jerome On the Stage 71 Where a green 
room was originally provided, it has been taken by the star 
or the manager, as his or her private room. 

attrib, x^ Malkin Gil Bias iii. x. f 4 Our green-room 
goddess. x8xa Examiner ai Sept. 602/2 Few Authors .. 
would enter a green-room cabal. 1823 W. Irving in Life 4 * 
Lett. (1864) II. 14Z The colonel .. is a green-room veteran, 
and has MTitten for the London theatre. 2887 Besant A'a///. 
Regina xv, Actors’ gossip and green-room whispers. 

2 . A room in a warehouse or factory for the 

reception of goods in a 'green* state, such as cloth 
fresh from the weaving factory, undried pottery’, etc. 
(Cf. Greek-house 2.) in recent Diets. 

Gree*n-sand, gree'usand, 

1 . Min.:ii:\dGeol. a. = Glauconite, green earth, 
b, A variety of sandstone, usually imperfectly con- 
solidated, consisting largely of glauconite. C. A 
formation consisting largely of this sandstone ; 
denominated Upper or Lower Greensand from the 
position of the stratum relatively to the gault. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) IL 149 Green sand of 
Peru. Its colour is CTass green : of the consistence of sand. 
2830 Lyp.ll Print. Geot. 1 . 477 hlartne strata about the age 
of our chalk and green-sand. 2847 Aksted Anc. IVotld x. 
228 The* Upper Greensand is generally barren of fossils. 
2873 DhONZOMt Earth d* Man ix.229 The mineral Glauconite 
or *green-sand \ 2873 — Dantt of Life v. 99 Glauconite . . 
gives by the abundance of its littfe bottle-green concretions 
the name of green-sand to formations of this age. 2876 
Pace Adv. Text»Bk. Geot, xviii. 339. 
attrib. 2863 AV«</<r No. 228.377/3 Greens.Tnd fossils. 1868 
R^. Cl.S, Commissioner Agric, (1869) 69 Greensand marls. 

2. (See Green a. 9 d.) 

Green sauce, gree’nsance. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1 . A sauce of a green colour made from herbs 
and eaten with meat (Cf. 2, quot. 1883.) 

c 2460 (see Green-fish 2]. 2391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Mor^ 
ieniela, greene sauce, Moretum. 2399 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
DinnerV ij b, Greene Sauce, Made of sweete hearbes,as. . 
a clowe or two, and a little Garlicke. ai6iz Harincton 
Salernes Regim, (1634) 68 Sauce for Mutton, Veale, and 
Kid, is greene sauce, made in Summer with Vinegar orVer- 
juyee, with afewspices, and ivithout Garlicke. xWi Lovell 
Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 117 Pork..; when powdered it’s best to 
be eaten with green sauce. 2747 J\Irs. Glasse Cookery 
iL 42 You must either put gooci GraNy, or Green-sauce in 
the Dish. 2847-^ Halliwell, Green-sauce, sour dock or 
sorrel mixed with vinegar and sugar. Forth, 

2 . A name for field sorrel, Fumex acetosa ven.^ 
wood sorrel, Oxalis acetosella. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 149 This proueth that Greene- 
sauce is .. wholsome against contagion. 2645 N. Drake 
Siege Pontefract Cos. (Surtees Soc. 1861)37 had allso 
a boy about 9 yeares of age (as he was getting of greene 
sawse..) was dangerously shott in the-belly. 2790 in W. 
Mk^shkia, Midi. Co. II. 438. j 85 a G P. Johnson Useful 
PI. Gt. Brit. 64 The Wood-Sorrel \Oxati5 acetosella]. . , or 
Green-sauce. 2883 Almondb. < 5 * Huddersf. Gloss., Green 
sauce, Rumex aceiosa, . . much used formerly as a sauce 
with meat, especially veal. 

Greenshank (grf-njseijk). A large sandpiper, 
Tetanus glottis ; probably so called from its olive- 
coloured le^. Cf. Redshank . ( T: calidns). 

2766 Pennant Zool. (1776) IL 375 Limosa, ct glottis .. 
Green Shank. 2863 Spring Lafl. 351 Perhaps one of the 
commonest of our waders here was the greenshank. 2890 
Lu.mholtz Cannibals 56 At Thompson I found an old ac- 
quaintance from Europe, the greenshank, 

+ Gree'nsMp. Obs. rare-''-. In 4 grenesohipe. 
[f. Green a. + -ship.] Greenness. 

13.. Cast. Love 709 So is Jie foundement al grene, pat to 
e roche faste IiJ>..For J)e greneschipe lasted euere, And his 
euh ne leoseh neuere. 

Greensick (grf’nsik), a. ? Ohs. [Back-forma- 
tion from Green sickness.] Affected with green 
sickness; also_/f^. ' morbid ’, ‘sickly*. 

2681 Broadside, Canto on Miracle •wrought by the D. of 
M[onmout/i], But O the. Greensick Girls may boast This 
Duke hath cur’d Them to His Cost. 2684 *tr. Bonet’s Merc. 

• Compit. 111. 93 Green-sick persons are unfit for exercise. .2807 
Opie in Led. Paint. (1848} 3x6 Those greensick lovers of ! 
chalk, brickdust, charcoal, and old tapestr>\ 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 83 There is even ground for carry- | 
-ing the term, with other authors, still further, and applying 
It to green-sick bo>’s, as well as green-sick girls. , 


Green sickness, green-sickness (pun- 
si'knes). [See Green a. 3.] An aniemic disease 
which mostly affects young women about the age 
of puberty and gives a pale or greenish tinge to 
the complexion ; chlorosis. 

1533 Greene Mavtillia Wks. (Grosart) II. 36 His daugh- 
ter beeing at the age of twentie yeere.s, would .. fall into 
the green sicknes for want of a husband. 2584 J, Ray- 
HOLDS Proph. Haggai iv. (1649) 53 Like them that are trou- 
bled with the greene sicknesse. ^1678 Drvden itw/'er/m/N 
IV. i. Wks. 1882 VI. 82 Languishing maids in the green- 
sickness. 2707 r LOVER Physic. Pulse- Watch 225 The Pulse 
in the Green-Sickness beats 90. 2746 _R. /aMEs Introd. 
Moufet's Health's Improv. 21 The Mischief that young 
Girls do themselves, who are_ inclined to . . the green Sick- 
ness, by taking great Quantities of (Tbalk, Lime, and othei* 
Absorbents. 2^6 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 385 She . . had 
quite lately had the green sickness. 

b. Iransf and^^. (often with reference to the 
morbid appetite ^vhich characterizes chlorosis). 

2396 Nashe Safron-Waldenyiks. (Grosart) III. 166 It 
will then appeare .. whose wit hath the greene' sicknes. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, iv. iii. zoo A kinde of Male Green- 
SicKnesse. a 2638 Cleveland Antipiaionic iv, Virlue’.s no 
more in Womankind But the Green sickness of the Mind. 
1673 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 142 Curiosity is that 
green-sickness of the soul, whereby it longs for novelties, 
and loathes sound and wholesome truths. 1682 Loyal 
Satirist in Somers Tracts (1812) VII. 68 What a desperate 
green-sickness is the land fallen into, thus to doaton coals 
and dirt, and such rubbish divinity ! i88x Stevenson Virg, 
Puerisque 104 There is some meaning in the old theorj’ of 
M’ild oats; and a man who has not had his greensickness 
and got done with it for good, is as little to be depended 
upon as an unvaccinated infant. 

c. attrih. and Comb. («= Greensick a.), esp. in 
g 7 ‘een-sicktiess girl, maid, etc. 

2592 Shaks, Rom. ^ ful. iii. v. 137 Out you grecne sick- 
nesse carrion, out you baggage. You tallow face. 2398 E. 
Gilpin Skial. {1878) 46 Bad greene-sicknes wines. 2628 
Ford LoveVs Mel. iii. ii, What a green-sickness-Hver'd boy 
is this ! 2631 Cleveland Poems 42 Why, my Muse, like 
a Green-sicknesse-Girle, Feed’st thou on coals and dirt? 
*733 CnnvNE/i/zf.A/rt//7^ Introd. (1734)2 Sunk even below 
tne\Veakness of a Green-sickness Maid. 2767 A. Campbell 
Lexiph, (1774) 169 Just as a green-sickness girl, when gorged 
with chalk and trash, nauseates the nicest dainties. 

Hence Qreen-sicknessed a., green-sick. 

1673 F. Kirkman Unlucky Cit, 176 Never did Green- 
sickness’d Girl long with half so much earnestness for Chalk 
or Oatmeal. ^2720 Bp. Rundle in Butler Life.Hildesley 
(1799) 285 Thy [rr. Sir K. Steele] works will.. cure all the 
green-sicKnessed appetites that will seize on the gay and 
young, without so friendly a cordial. 

Green -sleeves. A woman wearing green 
sleeves ; the name given to an inconstant lady-love, 
who is the subject of a ballad published in 1580 
(see quot.), which, together with the tune to which 
it was sung, became very popular ; hence, a name 
for the ballad and the tune themselves. 

2380 in Arber Siationeds Reg. (1875) II. 376 A newe 
TiorlheIr]n Dittye of ye Ladye Greene Sieves. 1584 C. 
Robinson Nerv Sonet f Ladie Green Sleeues in Roxb. Ball. 
(1887) VI. 398 Green-sleeues was all my ioy, Green-sleeues 
M-as my delight ; Green-sleeues was my heart of gold, and 
who but my Ladie Green-sleeues ? 2598 Shaks. Merry IV. 
II. i. 64. Ibid. v. V. 22 Let it thunder to the tune of Greene- 
sleeues. 2727 Prior Alma 11. 320 Old Madge, bewitch'd 
at Sixty one, Calls for Green Sleeves, and Jumping Joan. 

Green snake. U.S. 

1 . One of two green hannless snakes of the U. S. 
* 79 *. ^Y. Bartram Carolina 275 The green snake is a 

beautiful innocent creature. 2880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. VII. 
84 ( 5 reen Snake., common through most of the ’U.S. .. ; 
long, slender, and entirely harmless. 

2 . An air-plant resembling the snake. 

1^83 A. J. Adderley Fisheries Bahamas 17 One of the 
‘most remarkable of them (alr-pIants] is the green-snake, 
which looks exactly like a long serpent made of coloured 
india-rubber. 

Green-stone, gree'nstone. [f- Green a. 
-f- S tone sh. ; in sense i ad. G. gri/ns/ein.] 

1 . Geol. A term of wide and varying application, 
but usually comprising the greenish-coloured erup- 
tive rocks containing feldspar and hornblende (or 
augite), such as diorite, melaphyre, etc.’ 

2803 Edin. Rev. VI. 235 The name grfinslein or green- 
stone has been given by Werner to a rock composed of 
horneblende and feldspar. 2813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. 
(1815) 117 Transitions from granite to sienite and green- 
stone may sometimes be obsen’ed in the same block. 2826 
W.-Phillips Outl, Min. Geol. (ed. 4) 151 The Diabase, 
Diorite and Amphibolite of French authors, and the Griin- 
stein of the German School, seems to include both Green- 
stone and Hornblende rocl^ 1836 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. 
Geol. § 1Z9 The greenstones (whinstones of Scotland) are 
less compact, more granular [etc.]. 2837 R. Tomes Amcr. 
in Japan xii. 283 Several quarries of trachyte, or green- 
stone, are AVorked in the neighbourhood. 2862 Smiles En' 

gineers III. 297 A remarkable bed of whinstoneor greenstone. 

' attrib. 2830 LYELL ./^;7«r. Geol. 1 . 175 A large block of 
greenstone-porphyry. 2842 Miller O. R. Sandst. viti. 
(ed. 2) 183 The greenstone bed of Salisburj' Crags. 2873 
Croll Climate T. xxvii. 442 A Greenstone boulder. 

2 . Min. = Nephrite, a variety of jade. 

2772-84 Cook Voy. (i79o)*I. 225 Many of these Indians 

Avore pieces of* green-stone round their necks :AA'liich Avere 
transparent, and resembled an emerald. These being ex- 
amined, appeared to be a species of the nephritic stone. 
2849 Dana Geol. xvii. (1850) 636 The greenstone, usually 
called jade, used for ornaments, and also in making hatchets. 
2839 A. S. Thomson Story N. Zealand I. r. vii. 140 The 
greenstone composing these implements of Avar is called 
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nephrite by mineralogists .. The most valuable kind is as 
clear as glass with a ^ight green tinge. 1892 F. R. Chap- 
man (iiUe) The Working of Greenstone by the Maoris. 

attrib. 1859 A. S. Thomson Story N. Zealand I. i, vii. 
140 Of these [weapons] the greenstone meri was the most 
esteemed. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 30 Jan. 13/2 Their [the 
natives of New Guinea] principal instrument is a green- 
stone adze. 

3 . ‘ A very hard and close-textured stone used for 
putting the last edge on lancets and other delicate 
surgical instruments.’ {Cent, Diet,') 

4 . (See quot.) 

1874 G. Lawson Dis, Eye 16 Sulphate of Copper, or 
a combination of this salt with alum, ‘lapis divinus’, or 
‘green stone 

Greensward (grfnsivjjd). For forms see 
SwAKD. Turf on which grass is growing. 

1600 Holland Livy xxiii, xix. (1609) 487 When the 
enemies had turned up with a plough all the green sord. 
■16x6 SuRFL. & Markham Country h'arme 662 Except you 
leaue such large space of greeneswarth betwixt it and the 
corne-lands, that [etc.]. 1637 B. Jonson Sad ShePh. i. ii, 
I am To cut the Table out o the greene sword. Ibid. i. v, 
On every greene sworth, and in every path. x66i Walton 
Anglerxn. (ed. 3) 221 .When you see men ploughing up., 
greenswards, then follow the plough. 1709 Pope ^an. 
/)/rt^62i The Knights so nimbly o’er the greensward bound. 
*792 S. Rogers Pleas, Mem. i. 147 Oft as he turned the 
greensward with his spade. 1842 Barham Jnsol, Leg.., Net- 
ley Abbeyy There they lie on the greensward strown. 1854 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) I. 325 The garden is., 
set out with greensward and gravel-walks. 

b. at/nd,, gree)t 52 vard ground \ greenstrard 

way, lit, and fig, (see Green a. 2 b). 
1691 Dryden K. Arthur ii. ii, Trembling hogs, that bear 
a greensward show, 1697 — j/Eneid in. 291 We spread the 
Tables, on the greensword Ground. 1703 Savage Lett, 
Antients viii. 46 He,, had an easy greensword Way to 
whatever else he had a mind to persue. x8o8 Scott Mann, 
IV. iv, The green-sward way was smooth and good. 

Hence Gree*uswarded a., covered with green- 
sward. 

a 1847 Eliza Cook Old Mill-Stream i. 2 The green- 
swarded paradise watered by thee. 1870 Hcxlcy Lay 
Servt. iii. (X874) 48 Greenswarded courts. 

Greeath. (grfnj)). [f. Green a. + -th ; one of 
Walpole’s coinages: zi.gloomth^ Verdure. 

*753 H. Walpole Lett, to Montagu Ivi, I found my 
garden brown and bare, but these rains have recovered the 
greenth. 1856 Masson Ess. vii, 372 In the poetry of Keats . . 
there is an excess of greenth and vegetable imagery, c x86o 
G, H. Lewes in Mathilde Blind Ceo.Eliotxxx. 164 Undcra 
broad sweep of sky and the greenth of the uplands round 
her. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der.ve. xx.v. 251 Amidst the 
gleams and greenth of summer. 

Green wax, gree-nwax, Ohs. exc. Hist. 
Sealing-wax of a green colour ; hence b. A seal 
of green wax, such as was affixed to documents 
delivered by the Exchequer to sheriffs, c. An 
estreat or other document bearing this seal j also 
process of green wax. d. The fines or amercements 
exacted in accordance with such a document. 

[izggAct 27 Edw. /, Stat. de Finibus c. g Nomina omnium 
qui . . debits per vindem ceram ab eis exacta solverunl.] 
2577-8 Durhajn Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 586 In soluc. facta 
vicecomiti Northumbr. pro le Grenewax, 13^. ^d. c 1460 
Towneley Myst, xxx.284 Raser.s of the fals tax, And gederars 
of greyn u’ax. 1461 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 2, 1 trust to 
God for to gett you downe your greene wax if that I inaj", 
thof it cost you mony. C1500 God Speed the Plough 60^ in 
P. PI. Crede (1867) 71 Then commeth the grenewex which 
greveth vs sore, With xonnyng in reragis it doth vs sorowe 
Inough. 2523 Fitzherb. Sttrv. 28 The whiche afterwarde is 
estreyted agayne and sende downe to the shir5'fres of euery 
countie , . and it is called grene waxe. X577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. Ill,i24i/i HughPateshull,lreasurorof theexcheker, 
which was treasurer of the greenewax, or of the scale. 
1613 Sir H. Finch Laiv (1636) 487 Of Sherifes and greene 
waxe. 2618 in Crt. Times yor./ (1849) II. 61 Sir Thomas 
Edmondes is in concert with the duke, to farm the green 
wax, as they call it, or the seal of the exchequer. 2668 in 
io//t Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 76 A processe of 
green wax issued to the Sheriff of Sligo for 300 arreares of 
rent to his hlajestie. 2747 Lend. Gas. No. 8626. i/i All 
Manner of Fines, Forfeitures and Sums of Money, com- 
monly called Green Wax Monies. 

Greenweed (grfmwfd). [f. Green a. + Weed.] 

1 . The plant Genista iinctoria, so named from its 
dyeing properties ; also extended to other species. 

XS99 Hakluyt Zoy. II. 163 Yellowes and greenes are 
colours of small prices in this realme. by reason that Aide 
and (5reenweed wherewith they be died be natural! here. 
2807 Crabbe Parish Reg. in. 169 When strayed her lambs 
where gorse and greenweed grow. 2830-7 hlACGiLuvRAV 
JZitherinfs Brit. Plants xx'ii. 282 Genista pilosa. Hairy 
Green-weed. Needle Green-weed, Petty Whin. 

1894 SVricht & Dew.ar Johnsoiis Gardener's Diet., Green- 
weed. Genista pilosa and iinctoria. 

2 . A green sea-weed. 

1856 Woodward Mollusca iii. 444 For marine aquaria, 
the green-weeds (Ulva, Enteromorpha, and Bryopsis) are 
better oxygen-producers than the red sea-weeds. 

Greenwich. (gri*md5). A town on the south 
bank of the Thames adjoining London on the east, 
famous for its astronomical observatory and its 
hospital formerly occupied by naval pensioners; 
used attrib. in + Greenwich barber slang, a 
retailer of sand from the Greenwich pits (Grose 
Diet. Vulg. Tongue 17S5); f Greenwich-goose 
slang.^ a pensioner of Greenwich Hospital {pbidi) \ 


Greenwich stars, ‘ those used for lunar computa- 
tions in the nautical ephemeris ’ (Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk. 1S67); Greenwich time, mean time 
for the meridian of Greenwich, adopted ' as the 
standard time by English astronomers. 

jB6i Dickens Gt. Expect, xxv, At nine o’clock every 
night, Greenwich time,., the gun fires. 1893 G. E. I^Iatkeson 
About Holland 31 The Dutch railway companies have, 
however, recently adopted Greenwich time. 

Greenwood (grrnwud). [See Green a. 2.] 

1 . A wood or forest when in leaf. It is taken as 
the typical scene of outlaw life, lienee To go to the 
greenwood', to become an outlaw. 

*3 ■ - N. A /is. 677 Now con Alisandre . . In grene wode of 
hunlyng. a 1400 CuiHvowECuchoo^- ATght. 100, Iherde. . 
A Nightingale so lustily singe That with her clere vois she 
made ringe Through-out al the grene wode wyde. ^2500 
Notbroione Afatd 89 m Hazl. £. P. P. II. 276, I muste too 
The grene wode goo Alone a bannysshed man, a 1641 Bp. 
R. Montagu Acts Mon. Ch. (2642) 385 Some who lived 
in the greene Woods, and haunted thewifde Forests. 2755 
Johnson, Greenwood, a wood considered as it appears in 
• the Spring or Summer. It is sometimes used as one word. 
x8ro Scott Lady oTL. tv.xii. Merry it is in the good green- 
wood. 1828 — M. Perth xxviii, Rock and greenwood 
rang to harp and pipes. 2855 Kingsley Theseus ir. 
213 They hammered together till the greenwoods rang. 2884 
Ruskin Lect. at Oxf. in Pall Malt G. 20 Dec. 11/2 A bit 
of Alpine snow, of Greek sea, or of English greenwood. 

b. attrib. j as greenwood adventurer, boiver, glen, 
life, t Unde, path, shade, side, tree. 

15.. Adam Bel 404 in Ritson Anc. Pop. Poetry 20 
Cloudesle walked a lytle besyde, And loked vnder the 
grenewood Unde, c 15x0 Lytell Geste R. Hode m. (1847) I, 
X73 They,.dyde them strayt to Robyn Hode Under the 
grene wode ire. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. ii. v. i. 1729 T. 
Cooke Talcs 128 Him to the greenwood Shade they gently 
bore. 2808 Scott Martn. 11. Introd., Foresters in green- 
wood trim. x8io — Lady 0/ L. iv. xxiv. His coat was all 
of the greenwood hue. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1662) 1 . 
69 The Robin Hood ballads .. breathe the warm genial 
spirit of the old greenwood adventurers. 

f 2 . = Greenweed I. Obs. (Perh. a misprint.) 

syjSVliTHERiSG Bfit. Plants 441 Greenwood, Genista, 
Greeny (grrni), $b. [f. Green a. + -v.] 

1 . Theair. slang. The curtain of a theatre. 

2822 Egan To7n Jerry xiii. (1870) 357 It is far more 
difficult to please the company behind Greeny ; I beg 
pardon, sir, I should have said than the audience before the 
curtain. 

2 . A greenish-coloured bird, a. dial. The green- 
finch or green grosbeak, b. Austral. A school- 
boy’s name for the white-plumed honey-eater, 
Ptilotis penicillata. 

x8as Brockett N. C. IZords, Greener, the green gros- 
beak. 2896 Australasian ix Jan. 73/x (hlorris) The mem- 
bers of the feathered tribe known to young city * knights of 
the catapult ’ as greentes. 

8, A greenhorn ; a freshman at a xmiversity. 

2834 Southey Doctor 1 . II. 257^ He^was entered among 
the Greentes of this famous University [Leyden]. 2852 
JuDsoN Myst. N. y. HI. i.x. 58 Anybody could know that 
these W'as took by a greeny. 1887 Congregationalist 7 Apr, 
(Farmer), Jim said I wasa greeny. 

Greeny (grfmi), a. Also 6 griny, [f. Green a. 
-P-yL] 

•f* 1 . Green, verdant. Also fg. Vigorous. Obs, 

*S 93 Q' Eliz. Boethius, De Consol, i. metr. i. 7 Happy 
griny Vouthe, Ibid. iii. metr. vtii. 3 Seake not the Golde 
in griny tre. 1602 Davison Rhaps^y B21 The scorching 
heate of Summer Sun Thy [jc. Earth] .. pride of all thy 
greeny liaire defaceth. 2620 Shelton Quix. III. xiii. 81 
A Nymph of the greeny Grove. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Sculler Wks. HI. 27/2, I that on greenie grasse could lay me 
downe. 2689 Femei. Husb. Spirit. (1770) 203 In a greeny 
seat Of shady oak, 21574 Playford Skill Mus. j. 64 When 
merry Lads are playing Each with his bonny Lass Upon the 
greeny grass. 

2 . Somewhat green, greenish, 

2826 Miss Mitford Village Ser, n, 292 A sky-blue sash 
. . not the |wor, thin greeny colour which usually passes 
under that dishonoured name. 1897 Vizetelly Zola's Rome 
444 The second floor dining-room was so gloomy, saddened 
by the greeny half-light of the courtyard- 

b. quasi-orfy, qualifying adjs, of colour. 

2884 Fenn Sweet Mace III. ii. i8 A greeny olive snake 
raised its head. 2891 H. Herman His An^el cog His 
countenance was of a greeny ashen. 1898 Blackw. Mag. 
Sept. 375/2 The greeny while of breaking water. 

Green-yard, greenyard (grrnyaid). An 
enclosure covered with grass or turf (not paved). 
In various specific applications, 

1 . At Nor^Y^ch (see quot. 1870), Obs. 

2578 JojT Receiving Q. Eliz. Nonttick Ciij b, M, Church- 
yard brought Mercuric .. into the greene j'ard NTider the .. 
bedchamber window, out of the which, the Queenes Maiestie 
looked. 2644 Bp. Hall Rem. 'IVks. (1660) 201 Preacht . . in 
(he Green-Vard of Norwich. as6$6/6id.63 The Leaden 
Crosse, which had been newly sawne downe from over the 
Green-Yard Pulpit. 1870 Murrays Handbk, Essex, etc. 
2 o 6 The Green Yard of the monasterj” [Norwich], in which 
was a cross, where sermons were occasionally preached. 

2 . An enclosure for the reception of stray animals 
and vehicles ; a pound. 

2720 Lend. Gaz. No. 5866/2 Two Stables in the Green- 
Yard without Aldermanbury-Postem. 2824 Bell's Life in 
Spirit Pubt. frufs. (X825) 235 If you don’t take charge of 
the coach, I’ll take it to the green-yaid, and yourself to the 
watch-house. 2852 Househ. IVords 23 Oct, 136 Phaetons that 
should properly have been sequestrated in the Greenjard of 
oblivion. .long since. 1862 Times 16 Aug. 21/3 The green- 
yard belonged to the defendant’s ancestors and was not a 


parochial greenyard or pound. 1889 Vincent Police Code 
(ed. 6) 90 In nearly every parish there is a greenyard or 

■ pound, where animals found straying or in the possession of 
pn^ners, may be kept at certain charges. 1893 Daily Netvs 
12 Dec. ^/3 * Green yard ’ . . is the metropolitan equitalent 
for the village * pound 

3 . A grass yard for hounds to take exercise in. 
s8z8 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 23 Great care should be 
taken m keeping the green-yard in order. 1842 Tattersall 
Sport, Archit. 84 The Large green yard, .should adjoin the 
apartments for the young hounds. 

t Grees, sb. pi. Obs. Also gres, greoe. TApp. 

■ ad. L. Graict pi.] Greeks. 

' a 1300 Cursor AT. 7060 In his time was troi nomyn, And 
thorn l>e grece IGm. grekis, Fair/, greges, Triri. grekesl 
ouercomyn. 1387 Tbevisa Hidden. (Roils) I. 175 Whan he 
grete Constantyn made Constantinopolim 1 « cheefseteof 
J)e emperour of Rome, kan were (re Grees IL.ge/is Crscorimi] 
i^rleped Romanij . . And rinon to pis day ke Grees JL. Grarci} 
clepek nou3t hem self Grees, but Romayses. Hid. IV. 271 
pe Grees [v. r. Gres]. 

Grees, obs. form of Grass. 

Grees, grees (s)e, obs. forms of Gbease. 
Grees(e, greesse : see Grece. 

Greesing, obs. form of Greoikg. 

Greesly, Greest, obs. forms of Grisly, Grist. 
t Greet, sbX Obs. [f. Greet w.l] The action 
of Greet w.k ; a greeting. 

I c 2590 Greesb Fr. Bacan ix. cos Let me that joy in these 
consorting greets.. Yield thanks for all these favours to my 
son. <zx6i6 Beaubiont Poems (1640) 4 The broken 

marrow bone is sweet, The token doth adorn the greet. 
a 1634 Randolph De Magneie 64 Poems (1638) 31 She 
dares goe forth alone . , and with a winning greet The 
tumour of his high swolne breast asswage. 

Greet (grfl), sb."^ Obs. exc. .SV. Also 3-4 grot, 
3-6 grete, 5 greit, 6 greete. [f. Greet v.-] 

1 . Weeping, lamentation ; also, a cry of sorrow. 
c 1250 Gen. g Ex. 3888, xxx, daijes Sat folc in wep WiS 
bedes, and gret, and teres wep, a 2300 Cursor M. 14008 

? ar-wit SCO fell on suilk a grete, 13. . Sir Beves (A.) 3x29 
osian-.spak to hire wib loude gret. ^2420 Anturs 0/ 
Arth. 334 (Douce MS.) With a grisly grete pe goste a-wey 
glides. CX480 Henryson Orpheus 139 in Bannatyne MS. 
(Hunter. Club) 927 Now weip with me. .And all thy game 
ihow change In gole and greit. 2523 Douglas Adneis 
xn. ii. 49 Persew me nocht thus with jour grete and teris. 
2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 66 Per, Well decked in a 
frocke of gray, \vil. Hey, ho, gray is greete \Gloss, weep- 
ing and complaint}. 1591 GpvEene Maiden's Dream iv, 

A golden hind .. Whose valed eares bewraid her inward 
greet, a 2650 Sir Lambewell 6x in Fumiv. Percy Folio 
I. 146 Sobbing & greet. aiBoi R. Gall Poems (z8iq) 76 
The widow’s greet, the baby’s crj’ He winna lout to near. 
289B Bullock Mem. Congreg. Ch. Aberdeen lox His 
admonitions were not the less powerful though given with 
‘ the greet in his throat 

1 2 . A prayer or entreaty. Ohs. rare“^, ^ 
e 2400 Destr. Troy 2757 pal grauntid the giete with a glad 
chere. 

Greet (gnt), Forms : i grdbtnn, gr^tan, 
(3 grmtea, 3 0;w. gretenn, 4 gretea), 3-5 grete, 
(5 greth, gretyn), 6-7 greete, 6- greet. Imptr. 

4 gret. Pit. /. (2 greite), 3-5, 7 gret, 3-5grett(e, 

5 grete, (6 gryte), 6- greeted. Pa. pple. 3 gret, 
(igrette), 4 grett, (5 greet), S- greeted. [Com. 
'NVGer. : OK.g'atan wk. vb., corresponds to OFris. 
grlta, OS. grdtian (Du. groeten), OHG. gnto^^an 
{M'HG. griie^ett, mod.G. gn'iszen) i—WCer. *grSl- 
jan, related to ^grbto-z, *gr$ld sb. (MHG. gruo^, 
mod.G. grtisz masc, j MDu. groet masc. and fem., 
Dn. groet masc.). 

The primary’ sense is uncertain ; the sen'^es of early occur- 
rence in contine;iUil 'Teut. are ‘ to approach ‘ to call upon ’, 
‘to provoke oriJompel to action’, ‘to attack’, ‘to irritate, 
annoy', ‘to address, salute'. In mod.Ger. and Du. as in 
Eng, the sense ‘salute’ has become the prominent one, 
such other senses as survive being now apprehended as 
transferred from this. (The sb., which may be only a back- 
formation, expresses the action of the vb. in all senses.) 
The ultimate etymology is equally uncertain with the 
radical meaning; many scholars refer the word to OArj’an 
*ghrdd- : ghred- to resound (see Greet v.-), on which sup- 
position the primary sense should be ‘ to call on ’ ; another 
view is that the Teut. root *grdt- is an extension of the root 
which appears in Gr. as XP^ with the sense *to approach 
closely, touch etc.] 

+ 1 . irons. In various senses which did not sur- 
vive beyond OE. : To approach, come up to ; to 
begin upon, begin to treat or handle, take in 
hand. Ohs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss, oio Convenio, groetu vel adjuro. 
[C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke viii. 28 paette 3 ii mec ne gegroeta 
\ne me iorqueas).\ cipoo Endowments of Men 4g in Exeter 
Bk., Sum mid hondum mag hea^an gretan. cseeesSout g 
Body 239 Deah 3 e wyrmasgyt gifre gretap. ^ iooo/Elfric 
Gram. ix. iZ.) 4q On scortne as geendiaS grecisce naman, 
ac we ne greta 3 nu 3 a. 

t 2 . To assail, attack. Obs. (After 15th c. prob. 
only as a transferred or ironical use of sense 3.) 

Beotviilf (Z.) 3080 pst he ne grette gold-weard hone. 
C893 K. ^Elfred Ores. v. ii. § 2 Sipban waes eallum paem 
oprum swa micel ege from him pxt hi hiene leng g«tan ne 
dorstan. a xooo Cxdmons Gen. 2755 (yw py 
eorSbuendra mid wean greteS. eiioo Havelok xsii >\ it 
Pe barre so he him grette.. 23.. A. Ake. 3789 A duyk of 
Perce sone he mette With his launce he him grette. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 18 Harald of Dqnesmorc vppon 
Done him mette Vibrand.-uith suerd so him grette, Pat 
Porghout his armes Wibrand alle to hewe. c 2440 Ipomydon 
1140 Ipomydon so Canipanus grette, That knyght and 
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itede..Felle on hepe, in mydde theplace. [iS 94 Marlowx 
Edrv. lit 1. iv. 266 How easily might some base slave be 
suborn’d To greet. his lordship with a poniard. x88o T. 
O'Hagan Seng 0/ Roland cacxviii, I will him body to body 
greet, Give him the He with my brand of steel.] 

3 . To accost or address with the expressions of 
goodwill or courtesy usual on meeting ; to offer 
in speech or writing to (a person) the expression of 
one’s own or another’s friendly or polite regard. 
Now only Itleraty, + Formerly often lo greet (a 
person) fair^ friendly t ivclh 
Beoivul/ 614 Cwen . . grette . , guman on htmlle. c 1000 Aes. 
Gosp. Mark xv. 18 Ongunnon hinc bus greian hal wes pu 
iudea cyning. c 1x75 Lamb, Horn. 121 pet folc. .hine greiie 
and cleopede king on bismer. f lao^ (see Fair adv. 2]. 
a iiooCursor M. 4330 Quen he had hir henddi gret. f 
Lay U Freine 257 Tne abbesse and the nonnes alle, Fair 
him gret in the gest-halle. ^1380 Sir Femmb. 2170 Go 
forth . . & gret wcl my do^tre dere, c 1410 L43VE Bonaveni, 
Mirr. iv. iGibbs MS.), What tyme pat cure blessed lady 
grette Elizabeth. C1470 Henrv lK<i/Aif^v.97^Rychtgudlyc 
he with humyiness him gret. 1553 Q. hfARV in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. Ill, App. i. 3 We grete you well. 1603 Siiaks. I^feas, 
for M. IV. V. 13 There’s other of our friends Will greet vs 
heereanon. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 7 V>Grvr’/(old Word', 
to salute, 1742 Blair To IF, Law 115 If., thou greets 
Heaven’s King, and shoutest through the .. streets. 1794 
Sir W. Jones Instil. Hindu Law ii, § 132 “The wife of his 
brother . . must be saluted every day ; but his paternal and 
maternal kinswomen need only be greeted on^ his return 
from a journey. 1805 Scott Last Minstr, t. xxii, Greet the 
Father well from me. x 865 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. 
xxix. (1878) 501, I had passed Jane Rodgers. .and having 
just greeted her, had gone on. 

fjS' * 59 ® Spenser F. Q. r. ii. 19 He, tumbling doune 
alive With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis, Greeting 
his grave. 1601 Wcever Mirr, Mart. Ev, With neare 
embracements Weeuer, Mersey met, And both together th’ 
Irish Seas they gret. x6oi Shaks. T\vct. W. n, iv. 62 Not 
a friend greet My poore corpes. 

b. absoU 

c X2§2 Gen. ff Ex. 2864 God. .of israel 3 e bode sente, and 
greteo wel, Sat, bi 3 i leue, hisc folc vt-fare, 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. I. L 90 There greete in silence as the dead are wont. 
1591 -- I Hen. VI t IV. ili. 42 Away, vexation almost stoppes 
my breath, That sundred friends greete in the hour of death. 
X700 Dryden Pal. 4 * Arc. 11. 191 None greets, for none the 
greeting will return. 

c. To salute rvit/i words or gestures; transf. 
to receive at meeting or arrival Toith some speech 
or action (whether friendly or otherwise) in lieu of 
salutation. 

a xooo yuitatta 264 in Exeter Bk.t Hy pa se leSeling grette 
..blibum wordum. aizz^Ancr. R. 430 GreteS pe lefai mid 
one Aue Marie, a 1300 Cursor M. 15014 Aid and yong, bath 
less and mare, Wit a word alle him grett. c X440 Capcrave 
Life Si. Katfu iii. 1444 My sone gretheth yow now wyth 
his good blyssyng, 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 78 When 
he grjie her with thys Aue. 15^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
I. .xxvi. (Arb.) 67 The same Musicians . . greeted them with 
a Psalme ofnew applausions. X703 Rowe Fair Penif. 1. i, 
252 The Gifts With which I greet the Man whom my Soul 
hates. 2835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 58 Our arrival at 
the camp was greeted with acclamation. 2840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xvi, The merry man was the first to greet the 
strangers with a nod. 1852 Tcnnvson Death JVelltngton 21 
No more in soldier fashion will he greet With lifted hand 
the gazer in the street. 2868 — Lucretius 7 The woman 
..ran To greet him with a kiss. 

t d. To honour (a person) 'with a gift, Obs. 
a 2225 Leg. Kath. 798 To been mid gold &: gersum igrelte, 
2362 Langl. P. pi. a. V. 187 He that repenteth rathest 
schulde ar>’sen aftur And greten sir Gloten with a galunof ale, 
fe. In Spenser; to offer congratulations on 
(an achievement, etc.) ; const, nnto or dative. 

1596 Spenser F.^ Q. v. ill. 14 Theiher also came .. Flori- 
meU..To greet his guerdon unto every knight.^ Ibid. 15 
Florimell.. goodly gan to greet his brave emprise. Ibid. 
xi. 1$ She towards him in hast her selfe did draw To greet 
him the good fortune of his hand. 

f. Of cries, demonstrations : To be addressed 
to or evoked by (a person or incident), to ‘ hail*. 

2874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 3. 487 Shouts of assent 
greeted the resolution. 

t g. To gratify, please. Obs. 

^2392 Greene fas. IV, i. i, You greet me well if so you 
will her good. x6o8 Shaks. Per. iv. iii. 38 , 1 finde It greets 
mee as an enterprize of kindnesse performd to your sole 
daughter, 

4 . To receive or meet with demonstrations of 
welcome. 

2605 Shaks. Lear v. i. 54 We will greet the time, c 2612 
Chapman Hind xxiv. 152 Let him greet alone The Grecian 
name. 2682 Tate Abs. 4* Achit, 11. 628 Who . . greet thy 
landing with a trembling joy. 1786 Burns To Mountain 
Daisy it The bonnie Lark .. Wi’ spreckl’d breast, When 
upward-springing, blythe, to greet The purpling east. 1849 
Macaulay Hzst.Eng.in. II. 295 The cavalcade., was greeted 
two miles from the city by the bishop and clergy. 2855 
Ibid. xii. III. 242 The whole population . . came to the shore 
to greet them. 

t b, intr. To meet with. Obs. 

*599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 1. i, You have a Lodge, sir, 
So far remote from way of_ passengers That seldome any 
mortall eye does greet with it. 

6. Of a thing: To present itself to. Now only 
of sights or sounds ; To meet (the eye, ear). . * 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 43 The Sea on one side 
greets its Marble Walls. X87X Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
IV. xviii. 160 The pageant which had greeted his eyes as 
he entered Le Mans, 2872 Guide Eng. Lakes 

(1879) 307 A wide extent of sea greets the eye. 

Greet (grft), v.- Now only Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms : i gr6tan, grdotan, 3-5 grete, 


4-5 gret, 4-6 greote, 6 grate, griot, 6-7 groit, 
7- greet. Pa. t. 3-5 gret(t, 4 grete, 5 grette ; 

5~9 erat. 0 . 5 eretid. Pa. pple. 3 graten, 
i-groton, 4 greten, 5 gret, 9 grutten. [Two 
distinct but synonymous words have here coalesced ; 

(1) (only in Anglian {orm grd/an)^ pre- 
sumably a redupl. str. vb. with pa. t. *grdtf pa. pple. 
^grxUn (a wk. pa. pple, occurs once in the pi. be- 
grdtte)i corresp. to OS. grdtan (only once in pa. t. 
grlat, v.r. griot) to weep, MHG. grazfin (wk.^ to 
cry out, rage, storm, ON. grdta, pa. t. gf'di (Sw. 
grata, Da. grtede), Goth. grUlan^ pa. t. gaigrdt 
OTeut. *gr&tan, f. OArj'an root ^ghred - : ghrod- 
found also in Skr. hrad to resound (cf. Gueet v.^) ; 

(2) OE. grdolan (pa. t. *grdat, *grulon, pa. pple, 
*groten) = OS. griotan, greotan ; possibly evolved 
from a pa. t. of the redupl. vh. grvetan\ possibly 
a compound with prefix *ga- of the synonymous 
str. vb. found in OE. as reotan. Prof. Sievers 
suggests that both vbs. may descend from a com- 
mon pre-Teut. root ^ghrhtd-, the long diphthong 
being differentiated into Teut. sib and eu. 

The gloss ‘ mcreo ( =mxreo), groclo * in the Corpus Glos- 
sary is difficult to expI.Tin ; most prob. groeto is simply mis- 
written for grito ipx griotdt owing to confusion with Greet 

1 . inir. To weep, cry, lament, grieve; \ rarely 
said of the eyes. 

Beowulf 2342 pejne monejum se }>e after sinc-gyfan on 
sefan creole^. ^7*5 Corpus Gloss. 2305 MereOt groeto. 
agoQ Cyncwule cV/f/ 991 Beornas gretaS. a 2000 Sal, 4- 
Sat. 376 (Gr.) Heo..sceall oft .. greotan. C2250 Gen. 
4- Ex. 2341 So e gret, 3 at alle hise wHte wur 3 teres wet. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 15006 Almost for ioi J>ai grette. a 2340 
Hampole Psalter Iv. 13 The cghen may grete. 2375 Bar- 
noL'R Bruce in. 347 At leve-takyng the ladyis gret. And mak 
that face with ten's wet. cs4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 
Petre grette full tenderly, when he had forsaken Criste. 
e 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 570 pe childe was sary and 
perfore grett. 1519 Comfl. Scot. vi. 39 The turtil began for 
to CTeit, quhen tne cuschet 3oulit. 2557 TottelPs Misc. 
{.\rb.) 25a Graunt grace to him that grates therforc with sea 
of saltish brine. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 2 Tell me, 
good Hobbinoll, what garres thee greete? 2632 Brome 
North. Lasse v. ri. Wks. 2873 III. 93 Tie ne.ar grcel for 
that sir, while I have yoiir love. 2724 Ramsay Elegy f, 
Co'iv/er I, I wairn ye a' to greet and drone. 2792 Burns 
‘ There'll Never be Peace' lii, My seven braw sons for 
lamie drew sword, And now I greet round their green beds 
in the yerd. 2824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xi, Dougal . . 
neither grat not naned. 2889 Barrie Windcr.o in Thrums 
174 ‘Leely'j s.aid Jamie, *dinna greet, an’ I’ll never do’t 
again ’, 2893 Stevenson Catriona 209, I sat down and 
grat like a bairn. 

b. with cognate ohj. To shed (tears). 
c 2300 Havelok 285 For hire was mani a ter i-groten. 1450- 
70 Golagros 4- Gaw, 1142 The king . . Grat mony salt tere. 
c 1460 'Tenvneley Myst. xxviit. 332 The teres thou grett when 
thou rasid lazace. 2729 Ramsay Riehy ^ Sandy 43 Hing 
down ye’r heads, ye hUfs, greet out ye'r springs. 
t 2 , t 7 'ans. To weep for, lament, bewail. Obs. 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist 1572 Hu pa wom-sceapan h>Ta eald- 
j^streon ,. sare greten. C2330 R. Brunne Chron. IVaee 
(Rolls) 15613 For hj’nS kpu kast greten sore, a 2340 
Hampole Psalter lx. a Whils i grete my syn, 
f 3 . inti‘. To cry or callout in supplication or 
in anger. Const, after, on, upon, till, to. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 3659 He greten up-on moysen, And he 
to cod made his bi-men. a 1300 Cursor M. 15624 To-quils 
he Tai in orisun, he wit {Fairf. til. Trim on] his fader grett. 
c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 148 , 1 am Thomas jour hope, 
to whom 5e crie & grete. c 2420 Lydc. Life Our Lady xvi, 
(? 1484) c iv, Where as she sat in hir oratoiy’e With herte 
enlentyf ,, Grete to god and all hir ful mynde. 2523 
Douglas AEneis viii. Frol. 34 The gud wyffe gniling befor 
God gretis eflir grace. 

t 4 . To beseech (a person) with tears. Obs. rare. 
1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 224 Greting grit God to 
grant thy Grace gude 5eir. 

Greet, obs. and dial, form of Grit, 

Greet(e, obs, form of Great a. 

Greeter 1 (gr/'tuj). [f. Greet -erI.] One 
who greets, or salutes. 

1552 Huloet, Greter or brj’nger of a gretynge, saluiiger, 
26x2 CoTGR., SaluPur, a saluter, a greeter. 1780 Mad. 
D'Ardlay Diary Maj^, She used to be my constant elbow 
companion, and most smiling greeter. 2853 Miss Sheppard 
Ch, Auchester II. 116 Only half the students had returned, 
and they .. were standing in self-interested fiaternities, 
broken by groups and greeters. 2868 Daily Ncivs 6 July, 
The outbursts of cheering that would have greeted him if 
the greeters had not been [etc.]. 

Greeter ^ (gr^tw). Sc. [f. Greet v.^ + -er b] 
One who * greets * or cries. 

17.. Yng. Ronald xvii. in Child Ballads (1898) V. 283 
I've heard greeters at your school-house .. But for to hear 
an auld man greet, It passes bairns* play. 

Greeting (grPtig), vbU sb, [f. Greet v.^ + 
“ING 1.] The action of Greet in various senses ; 
an instance of this, esp. a salutation. Sendeth 
greeting', a translation (now arek.) of the Lat. and 
Gr. epistolary formulae of salutation, salnteni 
\dicit), x<^ip€iv ; also with ellipsis of the vb. 

£■900 tr, Bxda's Hist. 11. x. (x8^i) 124 Bonefalius papa 
sende Eadwine gretinge. C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke 2. 29 
And geSohte hulij wses 3 ios groeteng. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 
^7 Gretungc, keiser, walde wel bicumwi J>e . . 3ef (etc. ]. c 2275 
m O. E. Misc. 100 From heouene in-to eorpe god gretynge he 


sende. a 2300 Cursor M. 17647 loseph sli greting j»am gaf, 
‘Godds peis mot yee alle kaf’. CX350 Will. Pateme 4883 
A gay greting was her gret wan ^i togedir met. c 2380 
"Nyclw Semi. Sel. Wks. II, 9 Whanne Elizabeth herde jjc 
greting of Marie. 2444 Extracts Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 
I. 399 Jnnies, be the grace of God kyng of Scotlis, to the 
alderman and balleis of our burgh of Aberden gretyng. CX450 
Merlin 47 My lady sente me to yow, and sendeth yow 
grelinge, and sente yow this letter. 2535 Coverdale 2 Mace. 
xi. 27 iCynge Anliochus sendeth gretinge vnio the councell 
and the other people of the lewes. 1593 Shaks. Rick. If, 
I. iii. 254 Oh to what purpose dost thou herd thy word*:, 
That thou returnst no greeting to thy friends? 2597 — 
2 Hen. IV, IV, i. 27 Health, and faire greeting from our 
Generali.^ 26x2 Bible fas. i. i lames., to the twelue 
tribes which are scattered abroad, greeting. 2685 Baxter 
Paraf hr. ^N. T., 3 John i. 13--14 Kind Remembrances 
and Greetings are suitable to Christian Fellowship, 2805 
WoRDSW. Ivaggoner i, 54 Where once the Dove and Olive- 
Bough Offered a greeting of ^ood ale To all who entered 
Grasmere Vale. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola Ixiv, Tito did 
not kneel, but simply made a greeting of profound deference. 
2876 Green Stray Stud. 51 Everybody meets everybody 
with greetings on the warmth and the sunshine, 
b. Como., greeting-place, -word. 

CJ200 Ormin 2759 Rihht affterr k^tt tin greting word 
Wass cumenn I min sere. 2867 R. S. Hawkf.r Prose IFks. 
(1893) 124 The tree which marked the greeting-place of 
master Bunsby, 

Greeting (gw’tig), vbl. sb.^ Now only .SV. and 
north, dial, [f. Greet -f -ikg 1 .] The action 
of Greet lamentation, weeping. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 24624 For mi greting ful sare k^i grett. 
2340 Hampolc Pr. Consc. 1452 Now es laghtcrand now es 
gretyng. 2375 Barbour Bruceiu. ^t^Thochtl say that thai 
gret, solhly It wts na greting propyrly. e 2400 ftlAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) ix. 34 pc vale of Mambre, k‘'it es at say ke Vale of 
Gretyng. c 2400 Desir. Troy 3491 What gretyng & gremp 
growes vnlo je? 2533 Bellenden Z/riy v. {1S22) 428 Ane 
huge clamoure, mingit sum parte with skirll and greting of 
wiffis and barnis. 1588 A. King tr, Canisius' Catcch. 2x0 
Griting and gnashing of teeth. 

attrib. aiyso Cursor M, 27947 (Golt.) pat ku k® suink 
naght .. wid greting praier for to gett ke oyle k^^ god in 
bight has sett. 

Greeting Cgr^" tii]), pph a.^ [f. Greet t/.i -f 
-ING 2 .] That greets, salutes, etc. 

2B90 Daily News 3 Oct. 3/4 The greeting cheers from all 
parts of the hall. 

Plencc Gree'tingly adv. 

2834 Tail's Mag. 1 . 339 It hails the lov’d child greetingly. 

Greeting (gr^'tig),///. a.^ Sc. [f. Greet v.'^ 
•h -ING 2,] That * greets ^ or weeps. 

2588 A. Kino tr. Canisius' Caiech, 39 With greitting eyes 
vaiting for ws in the coaste of the beavenlie countrie, 2676 
W. Row Contn. Blairs Autobiog. x. (1848) 210 Away with 
him, he is a greeting devil. 

t Gree’tingfal, a* Obs. rare^^. [f. Greet- 
ing vbl. sIk - + -fvlJ Sorrowful, tearful. 

<2x340 Hamvolb Psalter xvii. 20 A gretyngful prayer of 
men kat does penaunce. 

Greetingless (grriigUs), a. [f. Greeting vbl. 
sb.i + -LESS.] Without greeting or welcome. 

2890 Jean Middlemass Two False Moves I. v. 64 A greel- 
ingless coming home. 

tGree'ty, a. Obs. tare-^.' In 4 grety. [f. 
Greet -j- -yi.] Inclined to shed tears. 

fX3So Med. MS. in Archoeologia XXX. 351 Take rwe 
hey.vele & mengys vv‘ hony For wattrj’d eyne & to grety. 
Greevance, obs, form of Grievance. 

Greeve, var. Greave Obs.; obs. f. Grieve. 
Greeves, obs. pl. of Greave sb.3, Grief. 
Greezy, obs. form of Greasy. 

Gref(e, obs. form of Graff sb.i, Grief, Grieve. 
Grefeous, obs. form of Grievous. 

+ Gre£f (e. Obs. [a. F. greffe L. graphium : 
see (Jraff sb.^] A graving instrument, a style. 

[cyzS Corpus Gloss. 997 Grajgium, gref.] a 2300 Cursor 
M. 2x315 pe first his greff of irin was. 2483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 113 b/2 A greffe is proprely callid a poyntcl to wryie in 
tablis of waxe. 

Greff(e, obs. form of Graff, Grief, Grieve. 
Greffier (gre'fisi, Fr. grgf}d). Also 7 gre- 
phier, 8 griffier. [a. F. grefficr, f. greffe see 
Graff 

1 . A registrar, clerk, or notary. Chie% with 
reference to foreign countries or to the Channel 
Islands. 

1590 in A. Collins Lett, 4 Mem. State{iT4f) I. 304 Artsens, 
the Greffier to the States. 1608 Bp. Hall Epist. i. y. 56 
The Grephier of that Towne. 2676 Temple Let. to Sir J, 
IVilliamson Wks. 1731 II. 414, I will endeavour to engage 
them either to write themselves to their Resident at Vienna, 
or, at least, to order the Greffier to do it. 1728 Chesterf. 
Let. to Ld. Toivnshend 14 Dec., Some things might be 
communicated to the Pensionary in confidence, which he 
would not tell the (Ireffier. 2759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 

I. Guernsey 128 There is an Officer called a Griffier, who .. 
tenders the Oaths. 1842 C. Mackay Mem. Pop. Delusions 
III. 205 A rich grejfer paid him a large sum of money that 
he might be instructed In the art. 2M2 Stevenson Favi, 
Stud. 250 The very greffier, entering it in his register. 

2. A white hunting dog. Ohs. 

1576 Torberv. yetterie 4 Of the nature and complexions 
of whyte dogges called Baux, and sumamed Greffiers. 

Greffon, obs. form of Griffin. 

Gref(f)ul, greful(l, obs. forms of GriEffol. 
Greg(e, obs. form of Grig ji.i 
Gregal (grf gal), a. Also 6 gregall. [ad. L. 
gregal-is, f. greg-, grex flock, crowd, multitude.] 



GREGALE. 


GREGORY-POWDER. 


1 . Pertaining to a flock, or to the multitude, rare. 
Vx540 tr. Poi. Verg^. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 68 Caractacus 
. . was brought to Rome emonge other gregall captives. 
i6s6 Blount ofthe same flock or company, 

common. 1873 \V. S. Mavo Nn^ern^ain vii, Por this gregaJ 
conformity there is a cause and an excuse. 

. t2. = Gregarious. Obs. 

x6o;t Topsell Four’/. Beasts (1658) 557 When once his 
flesh is tickled with lust, he groweth tame, gregal and loving. 
1658 Rowland Aicitfet's Theat, Jns. 921 A winged Insect, 
grsgal or bearding.. Ibid.^ He is a., flocking or gregal 
creature. 

11 Gregale (gr^gad^). Also grigale, grecale. 
[It. ; app. repr. a late H. *grivcd^e-in, f. L. Gvkcus 
Greek <t.] The north-east wind in the Medi- 
terranean. Cf. GrecoI-. 

1804 C. B. Brown tr. Foluey's Fiew Soil U, S. 135-6 In 
Egyph where it is named ^igalc^ 1 found it gloomy, chilly, 
and oppressive. 1867 Smsth Sailor's \Vord-bk.^ Grecale, a 
north-eastern breeze off the coast of Sicily, Greece lying N.E. 
jBB^Eucycl. Brit.XV. 3^0 The ‘ gregale’. .isa strong north- 
east wind which occasionally blows in the winter months 
with great fury and force for two or three days together. 

Gregorian (gregee-rian), a. rare. [f. L. gre- 
gdri-ns (see Gregarious) + -an.] Belonging to 
the herd or common sort. Of a soldier : Common, 
private { = gregdrhis guiles). 

1632 StR T. Hawkins tr. Mathien's VnhafPy Pros/eritie 
J. JJ2 Even as the meanest gre^arjan .souJdier. 1^0 Bp. 
H. King Serin. 16 Those Greganan sparks, those Plebeian 
le.sser Starres, w’h/ch people the skie. crS4s Howell Eett. 
(1650) HI. 2 The Gregarian Soldiers and gross of the Army 
is well-aflected to him. 

Hence Grega'rianism, the practice of collecting 
in flocks or companies. 

^ 1881 Truth 13 Oct. 460/1 The tendency to gregarianism 
is nowhere more manifest than along the Riviera. 
Gregarine (gre*garin), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Gregarina (f. L. gregdri-us : see Gre- 
garious), the typical genus of the Gregarinida'.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus Gregarina 
or class Gregarinida of protozoans, parasitic chiefly 
in insects, molluscs, and Crustacea. 

In recent Dict<5, 

B. sb. One of the Gregai inida. 

^ 3867 J. Hogg Jifierost., Jl. ii. 368 The Gregarines observed 
in the flesh of o.xen. 3884 A. Sedgwick tr. Claits^ Zool. 1. 
soS The eSregarines are found mainly in Invertebrata. 

So Gregari'niform c., shaped like a gregarine; 
Grega*rinoiis a., afflicted with or possessing gre- 
garines (Syd. See. Lex. 1886). 

1897 Ailbuit's Sysi. Med. II. 728 note, The malarial 
organism being a gregariniform parasite capable of living in 
the body of man or in the body of mosquito. 
Gregarious (grdgeoTias), a. [f. L. gregari-us 
(f. greg; grex flock, herd) + -ous.] 

1 . Nat. Hist. Of classes or species of animals : 
Living in flocks or communities, given to associa- 
tion with others of the same species. 

3668 Wilkins Real Char. 135 Being gregarious, swimming 
together in great multitudes. 1678 Ray JVillughby's Oriiith, 
n. 196 Stares are gregarious birds, living and flying together 
in great flocks. 1703 Grew Cosm. Sacra nt. ii. § 38. 99 
Those which are the most useful, fly not singly, as other 
Birds, butare commonly Gregarious; as the Partridge, Lark, 
Teal, 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist. II. 43 This is practised 
among all gregarious animals. 3853-6 Woodward Mollusca 
68 Philonexis. — Gregarious in the open sea. 1875 Lyell 
Print. Geol. II. 340 A gregarious species of butterfly. 

b. iraftsf. Of persons : Inclined to associate with 
others, fond of company. 

3789 Mrs. Piozzr yourn. France I. 369 Society ! gre- 
garious dame 1 1822 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859)^11. 2/1 A veiy 
gregarious profession, that habitu.illy combines and butt.s 
agatnst an opponent with a very extended front. 3853 C. L. 
Brace Home Life Germ. 188 We like being together well 
enough, but our gregarious tendencies are nearly always for 
some earnest object. r 8 gS Mas. Caffyn Quaker Grand- 
mother 70 She’s not a gregarious person. Society and she 
have choked each other off some time ago. 

2 . Bot. Growing in open clusters. 

3829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 095 As'ar/cns fusipes . . 
gregarious. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 331 Saxifraga 
gr'anulata. .Gregarious, glandular-hairy. 

3 . Path. Closely collected, clustered. 

3822-34 Gootds Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 256 Occasionally, 
however, this species [intestinal calculus] is found gregarious, 
instead of solitary. Ibid. IV. 440 ITiey [pimples] are some- 
times solitary, but more frequently gregarious. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a flock or community; 

characteristic of or affecting persons gathered 
together in crowds. ^ ^ 

1833 I. Taylor Fanat. ill. 60 The enthusiasm of gregarious 
rage . . puts contempt upon death. 1855 Dickens Lett. 
(3S80) I. 401 An instance of the gregarious effect of an 
ex'citement. 1876 Lowell Among my Books it. 210 His 
faith in the gresarious advancement of men was afterwards 
shaken. 3876 Mozley Univ. Senn. xiii. 236 Mere religious 
zeal is a gregarious thing .. like other gregarious aff«cttons, 
which are caught by men in company. 

Hence GregaTionsly adv., GregaTionsness. 
3688 R. Holme Armour^' n. 374/1 Gregariously, such as 
swim by Flocks, Troops, or Companies together. 3818 Todd, 
Gregariously, Gregarieusness. 3834 Wedwin Angler in 
IFales 1. 177 It is evident that they prey gregariously. 1840 
I>EQufNCE:vJ'/^'4'Wks. tSsgXJ. a^sTbatmarkedgreganou^ 
ness in human genius had taken place amongst the poets and 
orators of Rome, which [etc.]. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
151 Men acting gregariously, 1874 Helps See. Press, xu. 
154 A vile gregariousness of thought and feeling. 


4or 

■fGre'gary, a. Obs. rare~^. In 7 gregarie. 
[ad. L. see Gregakious.] Pertaining 

to the common herd, ordinary, undistingnished. 

3640 Bp. Hall Ejfhc. ul ix. 53 Men that ^ave their blood 
for the Gospell and imbraced their fagots, flaming, which 
many gregarie professours held enough to carry col^. 

d* Grega'tion* nonce-wd. flock 

+ -ATioN.] A crowd, multitude (see quot.). 

3623 Bp. Androves Senn. (1641) it. 156 It is the vertue 
(this of Concord) that is most proper . . to a Congregation ; 
without it a gregation it may be, but no Congregation. 
Grege, obs. form of Grig sb.^ 

Gregeia, variant of Gregois Obs. 
t Gregge, V. Obs. Also grege. [Aphet. form 
of agregge, Aggrege q. v.] 

3 . irans. To aggravate, make more grave. 

3340 HAMPOLE/’n Come. 2993 Some sal haf. .j>e dropsy to 
grege hair angwyse. r 1380 ^VYCLIF.S‘^7'w/. Sel. Wks. 1. 134 
We greggen oure synne. 1382 ^ — Ecclus. viii. 18 Lest 
parauenture he gregge his eueles in thee. 

2 . To make heavy; also, to make dull (the ear). 
3382 ^VYCL1P 1 Sam. V. 6 Forsothe the hoond of the Lord 
is greggid vpon the Arothis. — Isa. lix. z Lo I ther is not 
abreggid the bond of the Lord, that sauen he mai not, ne 
agicggld [v.r. greggid) is his ere, that he ful out here not. 

Greggle, var. Greygle dia/.f wild hyacinth. 
Gre*gicide, G. nonce-wd. {f- h. greg^i)-^ grex^ 
flock, crowd -h -CJJ>E i; after regidde."} Involving 
the slaughter of the common people. 

^ 3796 [iitle) Thoughts on the prospect of a Gregicide War, 
in a Letter to the right hon. Edmund Burke. 

t Gregiou, -oun, <I. and sb. Sc. Ohs. [Altera- 
tion oigregyus Gregois, suggested by Graittgenuni 
/En. in. 550.] A. adJ. (Grecian. B. jA//. Greeks. 

3533 Douglas AEneis it. \di. 56 Ane Gregioun swerd. 
Ibid. xii. 5r Nor go to serve na matroun Gregioun. Ibid. 
UL via, 85 The Gregionis herbry, and fronterjs suspek We 
left behind. 

II Gre 0 O Also 8 grieko. [a. some 

Rom. form of L. Gnecus Greek a . ; cf. Sp. griego, 
Pg, grego, It. greco.'] A coarse jacket with a hood, 
worn in the Levant. Also slang, a rough great- 
coat. 

1747 Adz'. Kidnapped Orphan 54 Manly ..lent him a 
warm Grego, or long jacket lined with fur. 3768 J. Byron 
Narr. Patagonia (cd. a) 353 All my cloatbs consisted of an 
old short gTiekq. which is something like a bearskin, s^p 
Naval Chron. XXI. 235 They wear., a grego, or thick 
shagg>' great coat, with a ho^. ^ 3825 C. Westmacott 
Eng. spy II, 375 A good grego in a winter’s watch. 3836 
Marrvat Miftsh. Easy xix, Their gregos, or night great- 
coats with hoods. 1840 — Poor JVicX* xx.\viii, The .. men 
..had Iain down in their gregos and pilot-jackets. 

attrib. 1853 H, Melville Whale iii. 25 He takes about 
a double handful of shavings out of his ^ego pocket. 

fGre’gois, a. and sb. Obs. Forms: 4-5 gre- 
geis, -eys, -ies, gregois, -oyse, (4 gergeis), 5 
gregyows, 6 Sc. gregyus. [a. OF. gregois, dial. 
\s.r. of greseis late I- grxeiseus, S. Crtfct/^s 
Greek a.] A. adj. only in fyr gregeys * Greek 
fire. B. sb. A Greek. 

33. , N. Alts. 2433 Eche of bis men a Gregeis. 33. . Coer 
de L. 2575 Many barel ful off fyr Gregeys. 1:1350 Will. 
Paleme 2200 AlJe gergeis for grame gonne take here leue. 
Ibid. 5104 But go we now from gregoyse & ginne of 
anojjer. 1:3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Martha 46 pe quhilk, 
quhatthinge U ourtuke As fyr gregois brynt at a luke. 3590 
(jOwer Conf. II. 230 The Gregois hadden mochel peine. 
c 340Q tr. Secreta. Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 77 And 
oon old Gregeys of hem she^vyd and sayde. C1450 ^ny 
Wamv. 7927 (C.) There were Gregyows many a wonne, Or 
he hyt gate, that were slone. 3533 Douglas ASneis 11. vii. 
22 Bot first enconteris ws Androgeus, With a greit cumpany 
of the Gregj’Us. 

Greg^orian (gr/go^Tian), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
grcgorianus (whence F. grigorieii), f. late L. 
Gregorius (a, Gr. Tprj^bpio^, a man’s name (com- 
monly rendered in Eng. by the adapted form 
Gregory ') ; in senses A 3, 4, B i used with reference 
to the Eng. surname Gregory ; see -an, -ian.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Pope Gregory I (who 
reigned 590-600) ; chiefly applied to the ancient 
system of ritual muric, otherwise known as plain- 
chant or plain-song (characterized by free rhythm, 
a limited scale, etc.), which is founded on the Anti- 
phonariiim of which Gregory is presumed to have 
been the compiler. So Gregorian chant, music, 
tones, etc. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xliii, Throughly besprinkled 
with holy water., that by the virtue as well of that Gregori.an 
water as of the starres. .they might [etc,]. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. S.V. Chant, The plain, or Gregorian chant, is where the 
choir and people sing in unison, or all together in the same 
manner. 3776 Hawkins Hist. Mus. I. 34® He (Gregor)’} 
formed that ecclesiastical music so grave and edifying, which 
at present is called the Gregorian music. 1782 Burnev A^rr/. 
Mus.H. 32 The ancient Gregorian chants that are come down 
to us. Ibid. 34,1 shall.. give a short example of each mode in 
Gregorian notes. 1855 Stanley Mem. Canterh. i. (1857) xo 
Every one who has ever heard of Gregory, has heard of his 
Gregorian chants. 1867 Macfarren Harmony i. 18 The so- 
called Gregorian scales. 38720. Shipley G/w. Ecci. Terms, 
Gregorian Tones, a collection of chants compiled by S. 
Gregory the Great, consisting of eight tones, four of which, 
called authentic, he is said to have found, to which he added 
another four, plagal. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. hfus. 
Terms ^bs/s The usual notes of the Gregorian Plain Song. 


2 . Of, pertaining to, or established by Pope 
Gregory XIII. Gregorian calendar : see Calen- 
dar I ; so Gregorian style ^ ‘ new style \ Gregorian 
epoch, the time from which the Gregorian calendar 
dates (1582). 

1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. Si. iv. xix. 336 The Gregorian 
account goes ten dayes before the computation of the 
English calendar. 16^9 Milton Eikon. Pref. Wks, {1851) 
333, 1 shall suspect their Calendar more then the Gregorian. 
3700 Moxon Math. Diet., Gregorian Year, the New 
Account, or New Style, instituted upon the Reformation of 
the Calendar, by Pope Gregory the 33th .. Anno Domini, 
3582. 1709 Steele 7 ’atler No, 39 f 2 The Gregorian Compu- 
tation was the most regular, 1753 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The 
j^ar 1726 is the 344th year of the Gregorian epocha. Ibid., 
The old, or Julian, and new, or Gregorian .style. 1872 O. 
Shipley Gloss. Eccl. 'Perms, Gregorian Stjle. the new style 
invented by Gregory XIII. to correct the Julian. 

3 . The distinctive epithet of the kind of reflect- 
ing telescope invented by J. Gregory (died 1675), 

3761 Dunn in Phil. Trans. LII. 193 My Newtonian 
reflector shewed objects clearer than the generality of 
Gregorian reflectors. ^ 1833 Brewster Optics xiii. 350 The 
Gregorian telescope is shown in fig. 167. 3878 Newcomb 
Pop. Asiron. ii. i, 324 This form has an advantage over the 
Gregorian in that the telescope may be made shorter, 

fA Gregorian tree, XhegaWowz. (Cf Gregory 2.) 

3641 Mercur. Pragmnt. (Farmer), He Doth fear his fate 
from the Gregorian tree. 3785 Grose Diet. Vutg. Tongue, 
Gregorian tree, so named from Gregor)* Brandon, a famous 
finisher of the law. 

• B. sb. 

1 . A variety of wig worn in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, said by Blount 1670 to be 
named after the inventor, Gregory, a Strand barber. 

159S Florid, Perucea, a periwig or gregorian of counter- 
fait hatre. <tx6x2 Harington Epigr. jti. (1633) 32 A quaint 
Gregorian to thy head to binde. 3639 Dkumm. of Hasvth. 
Consid.-io Parlt. Wks. (1711) 386 Ihat no man wear a 
Gregorian or periwig, unless he have a testimonial from 
a town-clerk, that he is either bald, sickly, or asham’d of 
white hairs. 1658 Braitiuvait Honest Ghost 46 Pulling 
a little downe his gregorian, which was displac’t a little by 
hastie taking off his Bever. 

Comb. 1598 Florid, Perucchiera, a periwig or gi*egorIan 
maker. 

2 . A member of a society (often classed with 
the Freemasons), which existed in England in the 
eighteenth century. 

c 3742 in HeneEvery-dny Bk. IL525 All other institutions, 
whether. .Gregorians. .or Free-Masons 1742 Verr. Dune. 
iv. 576 One Rose a Gregorian, one a (/ormogon. 1765 
Smollett 'Prav. xxvii. (3766) II. 54 These associations .. 
may be compared to the Free Masons, Gregoreans, and 
Antigallicans of England. 3810 Crabbe Borough x. 349 
Griggs and Gregorians here their meetings hold. 

3 . fa. One who is versed in Gregorian music 
{obs.). b. A Gregorian chant. 

i6m Dovland Omith. Microl. 9 The Gregorians (whom 
the Church of Rome doth imitated marking all the lines with 
one colour. Ibid. 27 The authorities of the Gregorians admit 
no such Song, a 1873 S. Wilberforce In Burgon Lives 12 
Cd, Men (18B8) II. 59, 1 assure you 1 never hear a Gregorian 
without feeling a wish to lie down on my stomach and howl. 

Hence GresfoTiaaist, one who advocates the 
tise of Gregorian chants ; Greg^o riaaize v. traits., 

I to render Gregorian in style; intr. to use or 
I advocate the use of Gregorian music ; whence 
Grego'riaaizin^ vbl. sb., GregoTianlzer. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 3 Apr. 9/z Imagine the Gregorianiring 
of the musical taste of a generation which [etc.]. 1884 Ch. 
Times 26 Nov. 905/4 Verj’ largely the fault of the Gregon'an- 
izers. Ibid. 906/1 A reductio ad absurdum of extreme 
Gregorianizing. Ibid. 906/4 Our rough and ready Gre- 
gorianists. 

Gregory (gre’gori). [Uses of the proper name.] 

+ 1 . App. a ‘gallant’. Obs. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law\\\. Ii, Faith, and I’ve other 
weapons for the rest too, I have prepard for em, if ere I 
take My Gregories hecre agen. 

f 2 . A hangman. Obs. (Cf. Gregorian A. 4.) 

Gregory Brandon, common hangman of London In the 
reign of James I, was succeeded in office by his son Richard 
{d. 1649) "'bo was commonly called ‘ Young Gregory 
[1642 Merc. Aulicus 553 This mighty gentlemans stollen 
Venison will not be sweet, when Gregor)’ shall demand his 
fees.] a 1658 Cleveland 7 'o T. C. jo \Vks- (1687) 262 Are 
Rocks and Halters growm so dear That there’s no perishing 
but here ? Do no Committee yet survisx Those cheaper 
Gregories of Men alive ? 
fS. The name of an old game. Obs. 

180X Strutt Sports ff Past. iv. iv. (1876) 533 Pick-point., 
and Gregor)', occur in a description of the children’s games 
in the sixteenth century. 

4 . Anglo-Irish. A feast held on Sf. Gregory’’s 
day (12 Mar.). In quot. 3804 used for: An evening 
party. 

3804 Lady Hunter in Sir M, Hunters y*'nl. (3894) 2x6, 

I have been at one or two gregor)’s — stupid card-parlies, 
where you are crammed with tea, coffee and cakes, and then 
in an hour or two cold turkey, ham, and profusion of tarts, 
etc. 3830 W. Carleton Traits ff Star. Irish Peasantry 
(3843) 1. 323 To-morrow we will have our Gregory; a fine 
fasle, plinty of poteen, and a fiddle. 3892 L. L. K. in A . 4 Q. 

20 Aug. 145/2 ‘ Gregories ’ were at one time common all over 
Europe. 

CrTG^OVy-pOWdeV. Also shortened gTego:^. 

[f. the name ol James Gregory, a Scottish physician 
(1758-1823).] The ‘compound powder of rhu- 
barb’ {Puhis rhei eompesila) of the British 
Pharmacopoeia. Usnally called Gregorio's powder 
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[1850 Beasley fir. Bk. 163 Gregorj-’s Powder.] 

188S Pall Mall G. eS Aug. 4/2 However beautifullj- the 
Gregory powder of morality is apparelled in the currant 
jelly of story and incident. 1897 Ramsay Every Day Life 
Turkey viii. 265 He made a face like a child at a dose of 
‘Gregory*. 1898.fi/rtrdTU. Mag- Nov, 6od She once forced 
me to swallow a gregory-powder. 

Gregoyse, variant of Gkegois Obs. 

Gregre(e, variant of Gheequee. 
t Gregs, sb. pi. Obs. Also 7 Eregg(e)s. [ad. 
F. grlgties, app. a. Pr. gregas, fem. pi. of gi'cc 
adj.] Galligaskins or breeches. 

i6ii CoTGR., Gregues. wide Slops, Gregs, Gallogascoines. 
1653 Urquiiart Rabelais n. vi. His breeches .. were not 
deep and large enough, but round streat caniond gregs. 

Gregyows, variant of Gregois Obs. 
Greho(u)nde, obs. form of Gkeyhound. 
Qreioe, obs. form of Greoe. 

Greidly, obs. form of Gradelv dial. 

Greif(e, obs. form of Grief, Grieve. 

Grein(e, obs. form of Grain, Green. 

Greis, obs. form of Grease, Greoe. 

Greis, obs. Sc. pi. of Greave r^.', sb.^ 
Greisbok, variant of Grysbok. 

Greisen. (grai'z’n). Min. [Ger. ; a dial. var. 
of greisz, f. greiszen to split.] A panitic rock 
with crystalline-granular texture, consisting chiefly 
of quartz and mica. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Collars Rocks Class. 312 Greisen, 
a compound of quartz and mica. 1879 RuTLEYfi/«</y Rocks 
xii. 211 Greisen is a granular-crystalline rock, consisting of 
quartz and mica, the latter usually lithia-mica. 

t Grei’siler. Obs. rare—K [ad. OF. groisillier 
(F. groseillier).'] A gooseberry bush. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode it. c.vlvii. (1869) 133 More sharp 
than brainbere, or thorn, or greisiler. 

Greisly, obs. form of Grisly, Grizzly. 

Greiss, Greist, obs. forms of Greoe, Grist. 
Greistled, obs. form of Grizzled a. 

Greit, obs. Sc. form of Great a. 

Greit, obs. form of Greet j;.2. Grit sbf 
Greith(e, obs. form of Gbaith. 

Greive, Greivo(u)s, obs. ff. Grieve, Grievous. 
Greizlie, obs. form of Grisly. 

Greke, Grekin, obs, ff. Greek, Grecian. 
Gre'king. Ohs. exc. Sc. Forms: a. 3 gri- 
king(e, 4 /grayhyng, 5 gryklng, 6 greiking, 
groking, 9 greyking. / 3 . 3 griging, 4 grygynge. 
[Corresponds to MDu. grakingt, griekingc of the 
same meaning ; app. a derivative, with -^-suffix, 
from the root of ON. gryja to dawn (viewed by 
Noreen as cogn. w. grd-r Grey a., though be- 
longing to a different ablaut series). Cf., how- 
ever, the synonymous Du. kriekm (older kriecke) 
and Eng. Creek ii. 2 , Sobeak, Soreioh.] Break 
(of day), dawn. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter evil. 2 In grikinge rise sal I. 13 , . 
K, Alls, 5413 Thise duden the cost mychel noye, In the 
gravky'ng [sa clearly in MS.\ of the daye. 7^x400 Morte 
Artk, 2510 The grj’gynge of the daye. ^1425 Thomas of 
Erceld. 1. 2 In \>t gryky’ng of J>e day, Me a lone as I went. 
1513 Douglas /Eneis iv. xi. 4 Quhen the quene T*he hrst 
greking of the day’ has sene. Ibid. vii. Prol. 115 Approching 
neir the greiking of the day. 1802 J. Sibbald Chron. Sc. 
Poet. IV. Gloss., peep, peeping, break of day, 

*875 J. VciTcn Tufeed 139 Ere greyking of the misty morn. 
GreldBh(e, Qrekkisch, obs. ff. Greekish. 
li Grelot (grpb). [Fr.] A small globular metal 
bell, worn on harness, etc. 

1854 Badham Halieut. ii. 31 The boatmen .. keep tense 
upon strong stretchers hung with grelots, a floating net, and 
so ring in a great number of fish to the tinkling of these 
bells. 1888 Pall Mali G. 29 Feb. 10/1 This . . bridal robe 
was covered with flounces, edged with pretty silver grelots. 

t Greme, sb. Obs. Also 4 grem. [ad. ON. 
OTeut. type 

1 . Anger; wrath. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 16 hay ..hym to greme cachen. 

13. . Propr. Sattet. (Vemon MS.) in Archtv Stud. neu. Sfr. 
LXXXI. 94/30 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, ^ou slest and stonest 
prophetes wif grem. £-1460 Towneley Myst. vi. 73 He slo 
not, for old greme, these moders with thare barne leme. 

2 . Grief, harm. 

13. . Gatv. 4* Gr. Knt. 2251 , 1 schal gruch he no grwe, for 
grem hat fallez. c 1400 Desir. Troy 603 With no gaudys me 
begyle, ne to grem brynge. C143S Torr. Portugal 1929 
Hym to kepe frome greme. 

Hence + Gre'meful a., sad; sorrowful, 
a 1300 StgM be/, fndgem. 156 in E. E. P. (1862) ii So 
sore i-worh adrad iwis of ihsu crist-is gremful wredie. 

t Greme, Obs. Forms: 1-2 gremian, 3 gre- 
men, -ien, (4 grem), 4- greme. Also pa. pple. 
3 i-gremet. [OE. gr^ttiian ~ OHG. gremjan^ 
gninen^ ON. gretnja^ Goth, grainjaii^ f. OTent. 
*gra 7 }t 0 ‘ GRAiiE a. Cf. Gkame vJ\ 

1 . trans. To anger, grieve ; to vex. 

C893 K. /Elfred Ot'os. IV. i, He..h^ oSre elpendas.v 
gremede. c 1000 Ags. Gosb. Mark xv. 29 pa 3 e forS-stopon 
hine gremedon & hyra neafod ewehton. C117S Lamb. 
Horn, 25 He gremeS ure drihten. 02225 Marker. 12 
Stute nu uuele gasi to gremien me mare, a 1250 Owl ^ 
Night. 931 The ni^tingale was i-gremet. C1300 Havelok 
441 pat ne shuldeln] him nouth greme. CX400 Dcstr. Troy 
12153 Scho. .myche gremyt he grekes in hir grete angur. 


b. impers.{If)gremestftefC,ic.'. I,ctc. am grieved. 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 36 Hep me bed go my gates, 
lest hire gremede. 13.. E, £. Allit* P, C. 42 Hot lenge 
where-so-euer hir lysl, lykc oher greme. 

2 . intr. To become angry, be vexed, 
c 1400 Dcstr. 1006 The grcitystofGrise gremyt herat. 
C2460 Anturs 0/ Artk. 524 (Douce MS.) And Gawayne 
greches h^rwiih, and gremed ful sare. 

Hence Gre'ming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
c X20S Lay. 23480 Grmmendc segges gras-bxd isohten. 
?/7X5oo Chester Pi. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 297 Ther is reminge, 
greminge, veramentc. 

Groment : see Gbeement. 

Gremercy, obs. form of Grameuoy. 

Gremial (grrmial), a. and sb* [ad. late L. 
gremidliSi i. grani^ttm the lap, bosom.J 

A. adj* 

1 . Of or pertaining to the bosom or lap. Of 
a friend: Intimate (cf. bosom-friend'). Obs. exc. 
in gremial veil (Eccl.) = B. 2. 

0x632 Donne Serm. xvii. 267 Centricall Gold, visceral! 
Gold, gremlall Gold, Gold in the Matrice and womb of 
God. 2659 T. Pecke Parnassi Ptierp. 153 Ctesar entreated, 
by a gremial Friend ; To certifie him, when Stem Mars dia 
end. 2669 Address Gentry Eng. 72 A repentance that 

will snatch you out of their [prostitutes'] gremial graves. 
272x-x8oo in Bailey. 2853 Dale tr. BatdeschPs Ceretnonial 
82 The gremial veil, which scni’cs as an apron for the bishop. 

2 . Dwelling within the 'bosom* of a univer- 
sity or society, resident. Also as the epithet of the 
ordinary or full members of a society as ‘distin- 
guished from honorary members. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1730 L Taylor Music Sp. Camh. 10 By the Model of this 
single Day, The gremial Doctor shapes his awkward Way. 
*739 J* Hilorop Ess. Freethinking 14 All such as should 
at any time offer themselves as Candidates to be Gremial 
or Honourarj' Members of our Society. 2841 G. Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge App. A. 17 note. Gremial masters of arts 
were allowed to wear silk in their gowns and hoods. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the internal affairs of 
a corporation or society, confined to its members. 

1880 W. Smith & CitEETiiAM Diet. Chr. Antiq. II. 1723 
It was the rule for the prior to be elected from among the 
inmates of the monastery; in other words, the election was 
to be ‘gremial'. 

B. sb. ^ 

1 , A resident member (of a university or other 
society). Obs. exc. Hist* 

2563 Foxc A, 4 M. 937/1 That done they came all into 
the Quere, and there nelde the conuocation of the Uni* 
uersitie, being gremials. 2574 M. Stokvs in G. Peacock5*/0/. 
Cambridge (1841) App. A. 27 At Generali Processyons .all 
Inceptours that war no Gremyallys shall goo before the 
Regentys, 2655 Fuller Ch* Hist. viii. iii. § 45 They were 
made as capable of Degrees, as if admitted Gremials in the 
University.^ — Waltham Abb. 20 And now was not 
Waltham highly honoured. .when amongst those fourteen 
[Commissioners], two were her Gremials, the forenamed 
Nicholas living in Waltham, and this John, having his 
name thence, because birth therein. 2665 J. Buck in 
G. Peacock Stat. Cambridge (2841) App. B. 84 The Bedels 
deliver verses and Croats to all D’*, present, as well 
Strangers as Gremials. 2604 Strvpe Cranmer n. vi. 262 
These things made him afways cast a favourable aspect 
upon the Universities, and especially that of Cambridg . . 
which the Governors and the rest of the Gremials very well 
knew. 2702-8 Chasioerlayne St. Gt. Brit, i, iil xi. (1707) 
470 In several Colleges the Gremials are dispenc’d with from 
taking their Batchelor of Divinity’s Degree. 2841 G. Pea- 
cock Stat. Cambridge App. A 27 note. Gremials, who were 
regents or non regents, were punished by suspension, ab 
Omni datione [etc,].. whilst non gremials . suspended 

abomni gradui^ic.}. it. Early Catnb. Stat. 

27 No gremial in the congregations of masters shall utter 
any words publicly except in Latin. 

2 . .Eccl, A silken apron placed on the bishop's 
lap when celebrating Mass or conferring orders. 

2822 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 65 The scarf, the cross, the 
gremial, and the mitre of the bishop. 1853 Dale tr. 
Baldeschi's Ceremonial 2x4 The Bishop having been di- 
vested of the mitre and gremial, rises. 

tGre'mious, a* Obs. rare^. [f. L. gre- 
mitim lap, bosom + -ons.] = Gremial a. 

2656 BloUnt Glossogr., Gremious, pertaining to the lap 
or bosorh. 

+ Gremtll. Obs. [app. repr. OE. = 

Middle Ger. gremde :--WGer. ^gramipa^ f. *gram- 
Grame a."] Anger ; rage. • 
z^^o-qoA lisaunderzqt) pe gremde of ho grim folke glod to 
his hert. c 2350 Will, Paleme 2080 pe grewes for gremhe 
ginnej? on me werre. c 2400 Destr, Troy 2720 pe harmys pat 
we haue, & pe hoge lose ; That the Grekes in hor gremp vs to 
grefe broght. Ibid. 2545 Let other men Aunter, abill 
perfore, ffor to shunt vs of shame, shend of our foos, And 
venge vs of velany & of vile gremp ^printed gremy : see 
Errata], 

Gren, obs. form of Green. 

Gren, var. or obs. f. Grin rAi, v^■ and v.^ 
Grenade (gren^**d), sb?- Forms : a. 6-7 gra- 
nade ; / 3 . 7- grenade, [a. Y. grenade fem., a. Sp. 
granada (also Pg.) pomegranate (see Garnet) ; 
hence transf.=sense 3 below. See also GRENADO.] 
i*!. A pomegranate. Obs* (Cf. Granate 
o- c 253* Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 912 Granades, 
grettades. 2664 Evelyn (2729) 221 Water young 

planted Shrubs., as Orange-Trees, Mj^les, Granades. 

2654 Whitelocke /rnl. Swed. Emb. (1772) I. 375 He 
. .sent, .a present of citrones, grenades, and curious Spanish 
comfitures. 

2 . A small explosive shell, usually of metal, 


thrown into the trenches or among clusters of 
the enemy. It is now thrown only by hand: see 
Hand-grenade. Rampart grenade^ one to be 
rolled down the rampart to harass the besieging 
enemy. 

0. 2592 Garrard's Art Warre3X7 For preparations against 
the assault you must not be destitute of all sorts of arte- 
fleial fire, as Trompes, Granades, Bullets. ^2645 T. Tully 
Siege Carlisle (1840) 38 Diverse were pitifully burned by 
the granade. 2658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) 16 Sin, 
like a Gianade, tears up all before it. 

2709 Steele Tatler'Ho. 80 f 9 The Charge began with 
the Fire of Bombs and Grenades. 2767 Simes Mil. Medley 
(1768), Grenade is an iron orbicular case., filled with powder, 
to be thrown by the grenadiers amongst the enemy in an 
attack. 2855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xvii. IV. 81 A brave 
French refugee with a grenade in his hand was the first to 
climb the breach. 2863 Kinclake Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 242 
That.. grenades should be secretly placed in the houses of 
the men. 

fig* a 2657 Lovelace Poems {1664) 193 An icy breast in it 
betray'd Breaks a destructive wild granade, 2886 Pall 
Malt G. 30 Sept, i/i T’he bludgeon of downright calumny, 
and the mud grenade of libellous abuse are more in vogue 
nowadays than the rapier of wit or the barbed dart of 
polished sarcasm. 

b. A glass receptacle to be thrown in order to 
burst and disperse its contents ; e. g. drain grenade, 
one filled with a strong-smelling fluid, to be used 
in detecting a leakage in a drain ; Jire-grenade, 
a fire-extinguisher == Hand-grenade 2. 

2892 E. A. Parkes' Pract. Hygiene wa Glass grenades 
charged with pungent chemicals. 2893 Taylor Sanit. 
Inspector's Handbk. 203 A similar test is the * Banner drain 
grenade *, an appliance made of thin glass charged with 
pungent and volatile chemicals. 2895 Ariny 4- Navy 
CoSp. Soc. Price List Sept. 286 New Hand Fire Grenade. 

3 . attrib., Zi'a grenade pouch. 

2836 Hist. Rec, Life Guards 47 A grenade pouch. 

Grenade (gren^*d), sb*"^ Cookery. [Alleged to 

be Fr. ; perh. f. grain Grain sb?, with the etymo- 
logical sense of ‘ something spiced ' (cf. OF. grani 
mentioned s.v. Gravy) ; perh. a transferred use 
of grenade pomegranate. (Cf. Grenadine^ and 
Granada.)] (See quot. 1706.) 

2706 PHiLLiPS(ed. Ktx%ty), Grettade,,.\n Cookerj', a Dish, 
of larded Veal-collops bak^d in a Stew-pan between two 
Fires, with six Pigeons and a Ragoo in the middle, and 
cover'd on the top and underneath with thin slices of Bacon. 
2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 289a Eneyel. Cookery (ed. Garrett) 
I. 719 Grenades with Cherry Sauce, 
foena’dei v. nonce-wd. [f. Grenade 
trans. To attack with grenades. 

2849 A. H. Clouch Lett. 4- Rem. (2865) 244 The simple 
truth would appear to be, that we have been grenaded, not 
bombarded. 

t Grenadier’. Ohs. \^.Y. grenadier, i.grenaik 
Grenade sb?- i.] A pomegranate tree- 
163a Lmicow Trav. v. 207 The best Carobiers, Adams 
ApjHes, and Grenadiers that grow on the earth is here 
[Damascus]. 

Grenadier^ (grenadl»’j). Forms: 7 grena- 
de©r,(granatiei;), 7-8 granadeer, -dier, 8 grani- 
der, 7- grenadier, [a. F, grenadier, f. grenade 
Grenade sense 2.] 

1 . Originally, a soldier who threw grenades. At 
first four or five were attached to each company, but, 
later, each battalion or regiment had a company of 
them. Though grenades went out of general use 
in the eighteenth century, the name of ‘grenadiers’ 
was retained for a company of the tallest and 
finest men in the regiment. Now, however, in the 
British army, the word is retained only in the name 
of the Grenadier Guards, {eolloq. Grenadiers), the 
first regiment of household infantry. 

2676 tr. Guillatiere's Foy. 'Athens 403 If I went on with 
these Grenadeers, I would if possible, escape. 2678 Evelyn 
Diary pg June, Now were brought into service a new sort 
of soldiers call’d Granadiers, who were dextrous in flinging 
hand granados. 2686 Lojid. Gaz. No. 2106/4 Capt.^ Corn- 
wallis’s Company of Grenadiers in the Holland Regiment. 
2724 Gay Sheph. Week^ ProL 48 For Peace allays .the 
Shepherd's Fear Of wearing Cap of Granadier. 2776 C. Lee 
in Sparks Cop', Amer, Rev. (1853) I. 202, I have formed 
tw’o companies of grenadiers to each regiment. x8oo 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1837) 1 . 164, 1 was in hopes that 
the grenadiers and the cavalry would have joined Lieut. 
Colonel Maclean, a 2839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 91 Guarded 
by griefs and grenadiers. 2853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. 
Bridges^ (ed. 3) 137 These were speedily followed by six 
companies of grenadiers in boats. 

b. attrib. as grenadier-bonnet, -cap, -cot/rpany, 
-guard ; grenadier-like adj. 

2837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. II. vi. vi. 396 Demoiselle The- 
roigne has on her *grenadier-bonnet. 2749 Fielding Tom 
/ones viL xiv, When the centinel first saw our hero ap- 
proach, his hair began gently to lift up his *grenadier-cap. 
2772 Ann. Reg. 73/2 Serjeant of the *grenadier company of 
the Royal Scots. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 363 
The grenadier company of the 3rd volunteer native bat- 
talion, 2752 Fielding Amelia i. iv, Her father-in-law.. was 
in the ^grenadier guards. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 
132 *Grenadier-Hke, marching to assault. 

2 . a. A South African weaver-bird, Pyrotnelana 
{ox Floceus) with vivid red and black plumage. 
Also grenadier grosbeak, grenadier waxbill. 

2^2 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds IV. 178 The Grenadier 
..This Bird was brought from Angola.. ; his Note is not 
very agreeable, it resembling the Winding-up of a Clock. 
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GRENADINE. 

iBos Bingley Anhrt. Bitig. (1813) II. 161 The Grenadier 
Grosbeak is of about the size of a sparrow. The body is . . of a 
beautiful red colour. 187S-84R. B.SKKRmLayard's Birds 
S. Afr. 474 Urxginthus granatinus. Grenadier Waxbill. 

b. The fish Macrurus fabricii or M. mfiestris 
{Cent. Diet. 1889). 

Hence GrenadieTly adv., after the manner of a 
grenadier ; f GrenadieTsUip, the position or func- 
tion of grenadier. 

167S tr. Giiillnticrc's Voy. Athens 403 In order to my 
Grenadiership, they had, .put a linnen liagg full of Gren- 
adoes about my shoulders. 1829 Landou JITu. (1846) 557/2 In 
the midst of her Unery. she tosses dontj her gin grenndtecly. 

Qrenadilla : see Gbanawlla. 

Grenadine 1 (gre-nadth). Cookery, [a. F. 
grenadin : cf. Grenade ri 5 . 2 ] (gee quots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Keney), Grenadin, a sort of Farce, or 
stuff’d Meat laid upon thin slices of Bacon in a Baking*pan, 
with a hollow place to receive a Fowl cut into Halves and 
dress’d in a Ragoo. 1736 Bailey H'ousek. Diet, 247 Ducks 
in Grenadines.. Glaze them..poura cullis of ham into the 
dish, put in the grenadine, and serve them up hot. 1846 
Francatelli Mod, Cook p. xii, Fricandcan and Grenadins 
• consist of the primest parts of veal, or fillets of poultry, &c, 
smoothly trimmed, larded, and brightlyglazed wuha concen- 
tration of their own liquor. 

Grenadine ^ (gremadm). Also 8 grenadin. 
[a. F. grenadine ; ? f. the name of the Spanish city 
Granada.'] An open silk or silk and wool textile 
used for dresses. 

i86s Fa^l Mali G. 13 May 4 Their handsome molr^ or 
grenadine. 1869 Mrs. Palliser Lacc xv. (ed.2) 183 From 
its being a grenadine, not a shining silk, a common error 
prevails that it is of thread. *879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Suck 
(ed. 2) 17S Ophelia in fleshings and a voluminous brevity of 
grenadine. 1890 Daily News 24 Mar. 6/1 Very light and 
transparent woollen materials of the kind that used to be 
called barige, mousseline-de-laine, and grenadine. 

atirib. *864 Daily Tel. 8 June, A charge of ;{JS9 for one 
grenadine dress and trimmings. 

Grenado (gren^‘’dt>). arch. Forms: a. 7-8 gra- 
iiado(e, 7-9 granada,(7 granida). 7- grenado. 
[ad. Sp. panada : see Gbenadd and -ado.] 

1 . =: Grenade i 2. 

^ o. 161J N. T. in Coryat Cr/zwi/^bja, 'Of some Oxe-hide 
in Styx long drenched, Or that had some Gran.ada quenched. 

A warlike engine otherwise called a Mortar, vsually 
quenched with wet liides.] J626 Capt. Smith Accid, Vn^, 
3a Iron balsjgranadoes.trunkesofwilde fire, 1652-^2 
Heylyn Cesmo^K jl (1682) 126 Mortar-pieces and Granado's 
in proportion to them. 11x670 Hacket Ahp. Williams r. 
0693) 7S One , . trouled out a Motion crammed like a 
Granada^with obsolete Words. 167s t.ond. Gas. No, 1052/2 
The Besiegers began to shoot from six Mortar-pieces into 
the Town, Granadoes of 2 and 300 pound each. x666 Goad 
Celest. Bodies n. tv. 200 So have I seen a Granado in the Air, 
fuming as it went along in a sullen ^silence. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1692) 67 More like Granidas shot into a Town, 
than Inhabitants ofit. 1727 A. Hamilton 
n. xli. 10$ We saluted them with a Shower of twenty or 
thirty Granadoes. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xvi, It 
would have broke the cerebellum (unless indeed the skull 
had been as bard as a granado). 

1676 tr. Guillaiiere's Voy. Athens 404 Those who were 
to throw the Grenadoes, 1729 Shelvocke Artillery iv. 173 
Very old Grenade’s .. shaped perfectly like a Cube or 
Barallelopiped. 1807-8 W. Irving Satmag. (1824) 364 More 
fell to our port is the cargo she bears Than grenadoes, tor- 
pedoes, or warlike affairs. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvin. 
xiii. (1872) VIII. 41 Stoffeln.. began firing shells and in- 
cendiary grenadoes at a great rate.^^ 
fig. c 1645 Howell Lett. I. vi, xlii, Fires, .kindled at first, 
by a Granado hurl’d from his brain. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 
f 170. 131 Those mortar-pieces and granadoes of Ph5'sick. 

KMt.ecikXQwEng.lmProv, 14,1 will now shoot a Granado 
into London. . 1 hope ’twill make them look about them. 

2 . = Grenade 1 I. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Granado, a Pomegranat, an apple 
filled with delicious grains, 

3. aiirib. and Comb., as gi‘enado gtat, -maker, 
•man^ mortar, shell, shot ; f grenado-nether- 
stock, some fashion of hose. 

1690 Luttrell Brief Rcl. (1857) 11 , 42 There have been 
lately ship’t away, .several ^granado guns, 1670 Clarendon 
Ess, Tracts (1727) 183 Gun-smiths, or *granado-makers, 
1676 tr. Voy, Athens thirty were cut 

off by those •Grenado men. 1631 Prempart Siege Busses^ 
Twoo •Granado Morters. 1599 Marston Sco. VHlanU 167 
Ribanded eares, •Granado-nelherstocks, Fidlers, scriuehers 
(etc-]. 1684 }.Vx.xY.vt. Siege Vienna 80 Certain *Granado 
Shells he had Invented, not of Glass or any Metal, but of 
Potters Clay wrought . . to the hardness of Iron. 1790 
Beatson Nav.Sf Mil.Ment. I, 100 A parly., was ordered to 
march next to them, with the grenado shells in bags. 1705 
Sir E. Walker Hist. Disc, l 38 Firing the Magazine 
within with a *Granado shot. 

I) Grenat (gr?na). [Fr. : see Garnet 1.] Used 
atirib. : Of a deep red colour, like that of garnet. 

1851 Harpers Mag, II. 432/2 While others [head-dresses] 
of a grenat color, are sable and gold. 1852 Ld. Malmesbury 
Mem, Ex‘ininister{iZZi,) 1 . 365 , m a grenat velvet 

and blue bonnet. 

Grenat : see Gbanate. 

Grena’tiforniy d. rare~'^. [f. GRENAr-iiE-f 
-i)form.] Having the form of grenatite. 

1828-32 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

Grenatite (grematsit). Min. Also granat-. 
ite. [f. F, grenat garnet + -ITE.] = Staurolite. 

1804 R. Jameson Syst. Min. L 76 Grenatite. .is dark red- 
dish brown. 1805-17 — Char. Min. 178 There are two 
planes of junction which unite, crossing each other, as in 
the mineral named grenatite. 1837 Dana Mitt. 355 Prisma- 
toidal Garnet M. Grenatite, Staurotide H. [1868 p. 388 


^anatite. 1892 p, 558 Grenatite, Granatite]. 1859 Pace 
Handbk. Geot. Terms, Grenatite, prismatoidal garnet; 
known also as Staurotide, Staurolite, or Cross-stone. 

Grench, variant of Gbinch Obs. 

Grene,ob3. f. Grain, Green ; var. Grin 
Grenes, -eas(e, -is, obs. forms of Greenness. 
Grenetine (gre-netfn). [f. Grenet, the name 
of its French inventor + -ine.] • A pure trans- 
parent gelatin, obtained from the skin and cartil- 
age of young animals (^Syd. Soc. Lex, 1S86). 

1843 Pereira Food ^ Dietzax Grenetine is extracted from 
hones, 

Grengasite (gre-ggasait), Min. [Named by 
Hisinger 1831 after Grdngesberg in Sweden, where 
it is found: see -ite.] A variety of chlorite occur- 
ring in radiated groups of hexagonal crystals. 

1844D ANA /l/m. S 25 Grengasite.. hasaspecific gravity of3-i. 
Grenier, variant of Gbaner Obs., a granaiy. 

1604 E. G[rimstone) D'Aeosta*s Hist. Indies v. xxviii. 413 
They take a certalne portion of the most fruitefiill of the 
Mays that growes,.the which they put in a certaine grenier 
which they doe call Pirua. 

Grenn(e, Grennes, obs. ff. Green, Greenness. 
Gretme, obs. form of Grin sb.'^ and vfi- 
fGrent, S'. Obs, [? onomatopoeic ; cf. Grin, 
Grtnt, Grunt vbs^ intr. a. To gnash the teeth, 
b. ? To grant or groan. Hence Greeting 57^/. 

1"^,. K. A Its. 5846 He grented als a bore. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdcn (Rolls) IV. 11 pan at soper..A}isaundre was i-poy- 
soned, and grent [L. ingemuit\ as he were i-stiked wikaknyf 
horu3 be body. 1388 Wyclif Matt. xxii. 13 There schal be 
wepyngand grentjmg of teeth. 14.. Lat.-Eng. Voc, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 613/44 Stride, to grenne or grente with the theth. 
Greot(e, obs. form of Grit sb.^ 

Grep(e, obs. f. Grip; obs. pa. t. of Gripe z;.i 
Gres, obs. f. Grass, Gre^vse ; van Gris a. 

1* Gre*SC0. Obs. An old game at cards. 

1605 Chapman, etc. Eastward-Ho iv. 1, My Prentise . . 
would play his hundred pound at Gresco, or Primero, as 
familiarly . .as any bright peeceof Crimson on 'hem all. 161 1 
Florio, Nassdre, to play or cast at the by, at hazard or gresco. 

Grese, obs. form of Grease, Grece, Grice. 

+ Gresell, 2'- Obs. rarer', [a. OF. gresiller, 
greziiUr * to wrigle . . ; to curie, twirle, frizle haire * 
(Cotgr.)] intr. Of hair: To stand on end. 

1490 Chxxou Eneydos xvi. 64 His heeres to gresell 

[Fr. orig. hericer\ & dresse vpward. 

Gresell, obs, form of Grizzle v. 

Gresett, variant of Grasett Obs. 

+ Gre'siiamist. Ohs. [f. the proper name 
Gresham -f- -IST.] A fellow of the Royal Society, 
which in its early days met at Gresham College. 
So Gre'shamite. 

1665 Oldenburg Let. to Boyle 20 Aug. in B.'s Whs. (1744) 

V. 334 There were some of our Greshamists that thought 
one or other of the two former comets might be seen again, 
after some time. <2x700 B. "E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Greshamite. 

Gresing, variant of Grecino Obs., steps. 

Gresle, gresli, obs. ff. Grizzle a.. Grizzly. 
Gresone ; see Gbison a. Obs. 

Gress(e, obs. form of Grece, Grass sb.'^ 
Gressam, variant of GERSuai. 

Gressell, obs. form of Garsil, Gristle. 
t Gre'SSible, a. Obs, [f. L. gress-, ppl. stem 
of gradi to walk : see -ble.] Able to walk. 

cx6oo Timon v. iv. (Shaks. Soc.) 86 A two legd lining 
creature, gressible, vnfeathered. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
III. xiii. (1611) 124 Some arc gressible, bauing feete, and 
some creeping or gliding as serpents. 

t Gre'SSile, a. Obs. rare^K [f. as prec. : see 
-iLE.j =prec. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 193 Terrestrial. And under this 
term I would comprehend, i. Gressile, 2. Volatile, 3. Reptile. 
Ibid. 244 Those creatures that are GressUe. 1730^ Bailey 
(folio), Gressile, of or pertaining to steps. 
fGre'SSive, a, Obs, rare—', [f. as prec.: 
see -IVE.] Taking steps, walking. 
x668 Wilkins Real Char. 239 Gressive. 

Gressome, variant of Gersum sb. and v. 

1558 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) HI. 79 Richard Hall 
for the gressome of his horse iiij“. 1364-78 Bulleyn Dial, 
agst. Pest. (x886; 10 Jlache reisjmg of rentes and gres- 
somyng of men, causyng greate dearth, muche pouertle. 

Gressoxda>l (gres6®*riM), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
gressori-us (f. grosser, agent-n, f. L. gradi to walk) 

+ -IAL.3 Adapted for stepping or ^^'alking, formed 
for or having the habit of walking, ambulatory. 

1842 Brands Diet. Sci., etc., Gressorial, in Ornithology, 
is applied to the feet of birds which have three toes forward, 
two of which are connected, and one behind. 1852 Dana 
Crust. 11. 825 The family of gressorial Gammarids. 1856-8 

W. Clark Van der HoeverCs Zool. 1 . 649 Feet of trunk all 
gressorial. 1877 Coues & Allen W. Arner. Rod. 532 The 
forelimbs small and neat, indicating predominance of pre- 
hensile over merely gressorial faculties. 

So Gresso’rioxis a. In recent Diets, 
f Grest. Obs. rare. Also grosses, [app. ad. L. 
gj'tsstts step.] A footboard, 

1563 Ludlow Churehw. Ace. (Camden) 115 For makynge of 
a grest for my lorde to knele upon. 1569 Ibid. 137 Payd 
ffor ij". sawed hordes to make a gresses to sett under tbe 
singing mens ffecte. 

Great, Gresy, obs, ff. Grist, Greasy. 

Gresyn, obs. form of Graze v.i 
Gret, obs. f. Great, Greet sb.^, Grit jAI 


GRE’W’-HOTTND. 

Gret : see Grede v. Obs., Greet t'.i and 2. 
Greteh, obs, form of Grutch v. 

Grete, obs. form of Great, Greet, Grit 
t Gre'tfal, a. Obs. [? altered form of Bret- 
full; but cf. Great B. 6.] Quite filled, full. 

cx^oo Destr. Troy 331 Grete greues full grene, gretfull 
[printed grecfull] of dere. Ibid. 13826 A Gn*dell full gay. 
gret.fulloffiche. ^ 

Greth, obs. f. Great a., Graithc». ; var. Grith. 
Gretian, obs. form of Grecian. 

Grett(e, obs. form of Great a., Grit. 
Gretumly, variant of Greatumly Sc. Obs. 
Greu, variant of Grew jA^ Obs. 

■f Gretmd. Obs. Also 6 grewand, -end, 
6-9 grewnd, 9 grune. [app. a contracted form 
of ME. grehund Greyhound.] 

ri42o Aniurs of ArtJu 126 (Douce MS.) The grete 
greundes were agast.of gryme here. 15x3 in Glover 
Hist. Derby {iZ-itp) I. App. 61 A Greundes hed sylver and 
sabull quartered. 15x9 Presenim. furies in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 32 That no man kepe no hown, grewand, nor spanzell. 
15.. Sir P. Draycott in Lodge Illustr. (1791) 1 . 6 They 
[staggys] was not only cowrssyd w* sum grewnds, but also 
w‘ horsmen. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. vii. (1593) 176 She 
gave me eke a goodly grewnd. xsgx Hakincton Orl, Fur. 
XLVi. exxi, Still the Greivnd prevailes, 18x6 Sporting Mag. 
XLVII 1 . 204/1 Those spaded bitches appeared to have been 
grunes or greyhounds. 1865 Derhysk. Gloss, in Reliquaiy 
V. 159/2 Grewnd, a greyhound. 

Greut, variant of Groot j-A^ 

Grevanee, obs. form of Grievance. 

Greve, obs. f. Graved., Greave, Grief, Grieve. 
Greveous, obs. form of Grievous. 

Grevillea (grevi-lia). Bot. [mod.L., named by 
F. Brown in 1809 after Charles Francis Grcville, 
Vice-President of the Royal Society (Morris).] A 
large genus of trees (N.O. ProteacetV) of Australia 
and Tasmania ; a tree or shrub of this genus. 

1853 Hooker's frnl. Bot. V. 313 Two Grevilleas with 
scarlet flowers. 1882 Garden 25 Nov. 462/2 The Grevllle.'is 
are among the easiest of plants to grow. x888 CasselVs 
Picturesque Ausirala 5 ia{,iZ^o)l\l. 138 Graceful grevilleas, 

I which in the spring are gorgeous with orange-coloured 
blossoms. 

Qrevious, grevos(e, etc., obs. ff. GniEvons. 
t Grew, and c. Obs, (After ijth c. chiefly 
Sc.) Forms: 3-4 greu, gru, (3 gryu, 4 griu), 
4, 5 erw, 4-6 grewCe, 5, 6 grue, (5 griewe). 
[a. OF. grin L. Grscewn Gkeek.] 

A. sb. 

1. The Greek language, Greek. 

c 1275 Passion our Lord 470 in O. E. Misc. 50 Hit wes 
iwr>‘ien on ebreu, on gryv, and latyn. a 1300 Cursor M, 
36689 Ofhebru, gru, andlaline. 3387TREVISA IIigden{'Ro\h) 
II. 245 pey torned Holy Writte out of Ebrew in to Grewe. 
1450-1530 Myrr, our Ladyc 90 Thys worde Hympne is a 
worde of grew. ^1480 Henryson Orpheus vi, The first in 
grew was callit Euterpe. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus i. 181 
Thus was he clad, and with letleris of grew In fine Scrip- 
tour, I saw it writtin new, 

2. A Greek. 

<11300 Cursor M, 19740 Paulus..fast disputed wit he 
gruus. c 1350 Will. Pateme 2080 And Jje grewes for gremhe 
ginneb on me werre. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. x8o If a 
man de.siril> for to haue blac heeris as doik greuis & spay- 
nardis, k^nne make {?is tincture. 

3. The land of the Greeks, Greece. 

1387 Trf.visa Iligden (Rolls) I, 193 For Minerua in he 
speche of Grewe haite Athena. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 

1 . 37 In the reigne of men of Grewe. CX480 Henrvson 
Orpheus iv, The grete lordis of grewe. 

B. adj. Greek. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 39 Writen in Grew lettres. 
Xi^ox Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11 . 91 Heresie, that is Grw, is 
divisioun on Latyn. 15x3 Douglas jEneis i. Prol. 114 Lyk 
as in Latyne bene Grew termes sum. Ibid. in. iv, i Stio- 
phades in Grew leid ar nemmit so, In the grete see standand 
Ills two. 

Grew (grb7), Sc. and north, dial. [Short- 
ened form of Gbew-hound.] A greyhound. 

18x5 Scott Guy M, xxii. Five grews, and a wheen other 
dogs. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Wks. 1855 I. 124, 1 .. 

worry him as if I were a grew, and him a bit leveret. i868 
G. AIacdonald R, Falconer 1 . 37 ‘What wad the grew be 
efter, but maukin ? ' returned Miss Letty. 1893 North- 
vmbld. Gloss., Grew, a greyhound, 
b. Comb., z.% greiu-bitch ^ -whelp. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 38 Grew-quhelpis. 
18x4 Pegge Suppl, to Grose, Grtw-bitch, a greyhound bitch. 
York. 

Grew (ffrb7), V. Sc. [f. Grew sb.-] intr. To 
go coursing ■with greyhounds. 

1825 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr.\lVs.. 1S55 L 62 Thine too 
skatin,and curlin, and grewin. 

Grew, pa.t. of GROtv v. ; var. Gbue sb. and v. 
Grewe, obs. f. Grieve; Sc. var. Greave rAi Obs. 
Grewel, grewell(e, obs. forms of Gruel. 
GreW*llOTind (grb 7 *haund). Obs. exc. *S*r. 
Forms : 4 gretvhounde, 5 grewhond©, grohuad, 
grou, grvr hiind, 5-6 grew hund, grew- 
hund, grew© hoimd, 7-9 grewhound, 9 grue 
hound. [app. an etymologizing alteration (as 
if meaning ‘ Greek hound * : see Grew tz.) of 
Greund.] A greybound. 

lazAoo Marie Arth. 1075 He grevede as a grewhounde. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixxviii. 398 (Add. MS.) The grewhonde 
of aubry had kepte iiij. dayes the dede body of his may<tcr 
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from briddes and bestes. 1473 in I^d, Treas. Acc, Scotl. 
(1877) r. 44 To fcch a grew huna to the king. 1580 fflnv, 
N, C. (Surtees i860) 20 One brace of blacke grewe houndes. 
x6^ iV. Riding Rec, VI. 124 Two Croft yeomen presented 
for keeping grewhounds. ax^zLd, Thomas ff Fair Annie 
xxiv. in Child Ballads (1885) II. 70/2 Gin.. I were a grew 
hound.. Soon worried they a’ should be. 1887 Scotsman 
4 Mar. 2/2 Grue hound (steel grey) found ; if not claimed in 
three days will be sold. 

Q-rewnd, vaiiant of Greukd Obs. 

Grewsome, obs. form of Guuessome. 

Grewt, variant of Groot sb,'^ 

Grey, gray (gir*),tr. and^^. Forms: a. l gr^S; 
3-4 grai, 4-6 graye, (6 graie, Sc, gra), 4- gray, 
I grds, srgis, grdi, 3^ grei, 3-4 greye, 4 
grey5e, 4- grey. £OE. ^/<r^=sOFris. gr^, jllDii. 
graUy gra (Du. gramu)^ OHG. grdo^ pi. grdwe 
(MHG. grdo, niod.G. grau), ON. gra-r (S\v, 
grdj Da, graa), repr. two OTeut. types *gri^go~ and 
gnezcfo-i—pTQ'TGiit. *gkrcg^’^ho- (or *ghr3gh~zvo*f 
the sufiix 'ZU0‘ being frequent in colour-adjs.), with 
variable accent. Outside Teut. no affinities have 
been found ; the word has no connexion with 
OHG. grSs (Ger. greis), whence F. gris. 

Each of the current spellings has some analogical support. 
The only inod.Eng. w’ords repr. OE. words ending m •s’Z 
are key (which is irrelevant on account of its pronunciation), 
‘tvhey, and clay. If we further take into consideration 
the words repr. OE. words in viz. blay or bUy, 

fey^ ivey^ we have three (or four) instances of ey and 
only two lor one) of ay. On the other hand, this advan- 
tage in favour of grey Is counterbalanced by the facts that 
day is the only word of the five which is in very general use, 
and that grey is phonetically ambiguous, while gray is 
not. With regard to the question of usage, an inquiry hy 
Dr. Murray in Nov. 1893 elicited a large number of replies, 
from which it appeared that in Great Britain the form grey 
is the more frequent in use, notwithstanding the authority of 
Johnson and later Eng. lexicographers, who have all given 
the preference to gray. In answer to questions as to their 
practice, the printers of The Times stated that they always 
used the form gray', Messrs. Spotliswoode and Messrs. 
Clowes always used^ry ; other eminent printing firms had 
no fixed rule. Many correspondents said that they used the 
two forms with a difference of meaning or application : the 
distinction most generally lecognized being that grey de* 
notes a more delicate or a lighter tint than p'oy. Others 
considered the difference to be that gray ts a * warmer ‘ 
colour, or that it has a mixture of red or brown (cf. also the 
quot. under z c below). There seems to be nearly absolute 
unanimity as to the spelling of ‘The Scots Greys', *a pair 
of greys As the word is both etj^mologically and phonetic- 
ally one^ it is undesirable to treat its graphic forms as differ- 
ing in signification.) 

A. adj. 

1 . The adjective denoting the colour intermediate 
between black and white, or composed of a mixture 
of black and white with little or no positive hue ; 
ash-coloured, lead-coloured. 

Said of sea, sky, and cloud when not illuminated by the sun. 
a 1000 Csdmon's Gen, 2865 (Gr.) Ac hine se hali;a wer gyrde 
grasgan sweorde. a 1000 Boeth, Metr. v. 8 Oft smylie ste 
suSerne wind, grasge glashlutre, grimme gedrefeS. c 1000 
11.324 paleBgse graega wulfjje bewiste 
jjsct heafod. a 1300 Cursor M. 9886 pis castel . . It es hei 
sett a-pon he crag, Grai \,G5tt. (jray] and hard, a 1400-50 
Alexander 1330 He mas to graue sum in grete sum in 
gray marble, 1527 Andrew Brnnswyke’s DistylL Waters 
F ij b, It is rede that the graye water snakes engendreth them 
with the eale. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 28 Two goodly trees 
. .did spred Their armes abroad, with gray mosse overcast. 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 11, iii. 19 It stucke vpon him, as the 
Sunneln the gray vault of Heauen. 1817 Coleridge Sibyll, 
Leaves (1862) 274 The night is chill, the cloud is gray, 1857 
WiLLMOTT Pleas, Lit. xu 49 A coarse coat of gray cloth. 
1874 Blackie SelFCult. 14 Ask yourself, .not what you saw 
pnnted on a gray page, but what you see pictured in the 
glowing gallery of your imagination. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 473 Glaucuni, heuui vel grei. 

C 72S Ags. F nc. in Wr.-Wulcker 21 Feruginius, grei?;. a 1223 
A/icr. R. 12 Her inne is religiun & nout ihe wide hod .. ne 
ffreje kuuele. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 172^ Sep or got, haswed, 
arled, or grei, Ben don fro lacob fer a-wei, c 1315 SHOREfiASf 
MS Sonne and mone and sterren grey^e. 1466 Padon Lett, 
No. 549 II. 270 For grey lynen cloth and sylk frenge for 
the hc«. 1576 Turberv. Fencrie 184 As touching their 
heare they have a grey coate . . waxyng greyer and greyer 
the elder that they bee. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olentius’ Foy, 
Ambuss. 207 Clad in a grey Garment. 1724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier 237, 1 had pistols under my grey frock. 1820 

iv. ii, The air puts on A morning freshness 
. . T he sea looks greyer. ^ 1821 (^raig Led. Drawing iii. 184 
\our next proceeding will be to insert the grey tints. 1841 
Browning Pippa Introd.‘209 Down the grass path grey 
with dew. 188a Ouida Maremma I. 178 The plain grew 
yellower and the sky greyer. 1884 West. Daily Press 17 
Dec. 3/5 Capes of curled Crimean lamb— so often called grey 
astrakan. 

Proverb. 1546 J. Heywood Prox'. v. (1874) 22 When all 
candles bee out all cats be gray. [1605 Shaks. Lear m. vi. 
47 (Qos. 1-2) Pur the cat is gray.) a 1700 in B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, s. v, Joan. 1809 E. S. Barrett Setting Sun 
I. 80 All Cats are grey in the dusk. 

b. with piefixed word indicating some particular 
shade of grey, as dark, light, sad, silver, slatey, 
zvhUish,G'Lz.\ cf. B. 4b; also Dapple-grey, Iron- 
grey. 

a xooo IElfric Foe. in Wr.-Wfdcker 163/25 Elbus, deorce- 
graej. 1799 G. Smith LaboratoryW. 311 Dubbingofthedown 
of a sad grey cat. 1843 WkOKMXJOt Lays Anc. Rome, Battle 
Regilluixx, High on a gallant charger Of dark -grey hue he 
rode. 1859 Semple Diphtheria 272 Thin elastic layers, of 
a whitish-grey colour. 1883 Truth 31 May 747/1 A very 
becoming gown of silver-grey surah. 


H c. (See quot.) 

1885 Field's Chromatography iii. 38 note, The distinction 
between grey and grny should be carefully observed. Grey 
is composed only of black and while; the term gray is ap- 

f ilied to any broken colour of a cool hue, and therefore be- 
ongs to the class of chromatic colours. 

2 . Epithet (a) of the Cistercian monks, (^) of ihe 
Franciscan friars, (c) of the sisters of the third 
order of St. Francis, on account of the colour of 
Ihcir habits. See also Grey friar. 

c 1200 S. Fug, Leg. 1. 149. 1497 Greye Alonekcs ofCisteos. 
X297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 9072 Vqr he ordre of greye monckes 
poru him me bro3tc Verst here in to engelond.^ c xsooBeket 
1228 Tuelf myle he 3eode grete ynou3 to a grei abbeye, That 
me clipeh Clermareys. of greye monekes. 1567 Gnde 4 
Godlie Ballatis (S, ' 1 . S.) 205 l*he Sisteris gray, oefoir this 
day, Did crune within thair cloister, a 1596 m Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. IV. t. 148 It was the Friar of Orders gray. 1796 Marv 
Rouinson Angelina III. 24 The grey sisters were endowed 
with five hundred marks a year, to say masses for the souls 
of the unhappy lovers, a 1832 Scott Grey Brother xxvi, 
He . . there was aware of a Grey Friar , . ‘ Now, Christ thee 
save!* said the Grey Brother. 

3 . Of the eyes : Having a grey iris, 
a. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 39 Gret hire wel, that swele 
thyng, with e3enen gray. <;x42o Aninrs of Arth. 599 
(Ireland AIS.) Dame Gaynour, with hur gray een. 1548 
Hall Chron., 3 Rich. Ill (1809) 416 His eyes gray shynynge 
and quicke. 16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Ferd. Ocil verd, a gray eye. 

c 1386 Chaucer Rente's T. 54 This wxnche thikke and 
wel ygrowen was, With kamuse nose and eyen greye as glas. 
a X440 Sir Eglam. 86i Hys eycn grey as crystalle stone. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 197 Her eyes are grey as 
glasse. [Malone in Shaks. Wks. 1821 IV. 118 By a grey 
eye was meant what we now call a blue eye.] 1891 E. Pea- 
cock H. Bremion II. 42 Keen, searching, grey eyes. 

4 . Of a horse ; Having a grey coat. 
a. S3S0 in Test. Far/. (1893) *43,^1 equum graye. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvm. xxxix. (1495) 800 The colour 
in horses is now redde now blacke now whyie now graye 
now dyuers. 1590 Spenser F. Q. h. i. 18 But under him a 
gray steede he did wield. i6or Shaks. Tzoel, H. hi. iv. 3x5 
lie giue him my horse, gray Capilet. 1B97 Times 17 Feb. 
8/2 The intended reorganization, .will not prevent the Scots 
Greys retaining their gray horses. 

1390-* Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 5 Edmundo 
Bugge pro j equo grey. 1595 Nottingham Rec. IV. 62 
Unus cquus juvencus, coloris grey ct baye. 1843 Macaulay 
Lays Ane. Rome, Battle Regillits xxviii, Horses black and 
grey, 1865 Trollope Belton Est, vii. 73 An old grey horse. 

b. Proverb. The grey mare is the better horse : 
the wife rules the husband. Hence, in allusion to 
this proverb, simply 7 'he grey mare ; the wife who 
rules her husband, 

1546 T. Hevw'OOd Prov. (1867) 52 The grey mare is the 
better nors. c x6<}5 Howell Lett. I. iv. ix, To suffer the 
Gray-mare sometimes to be the better Horse. 1700 R. 
Cromwell Let. in Eng. Hist, Rev, (1898) XIII. 1x7 Shec 
tells him (as being the gray mare) he could not goe. 2726 
Adv. Capt, R, Boyle a She began to tyrannize over my 
Master,, .and soon prov’d, as the Saying is, The grey Mars 
to be the better Horse. 1847 Tennyson Pfinc. v. 441 The 
gray mare Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills From 
tile to scullery, 1876 Miss Yonce Womankind xxii. 183 
The grey-mare may keep down the husband who chose her, 

. .but she cannot restrain her growing-up sons. 

5 . Used to describe the dull or cold light of 
twilight, or of a day when the sky is overclouded. 

a. a Alexander Begynnys sone in gray 

day as any gleme sprmgis. c 1401 Lydc. Flour Curtesye 9 
The same tyme, I herde a larkc singe Ful lustely, agayn 
the morowe gray. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 8$ 
Lyke as the gray mornynge brekelh & spryngeth before y* 
presence of the sonne. x8^ Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 19 In the 
gray light of the evening. 

c 1380 Wyclif Semi, Sel. Wks. II. 145 Eerli and in h® 
grey day Camen wymmen to se he sepulcre. 1730 T. Boston 
Mem. 286 It was a grey day with some pleasant blinks. 
1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 82 Grey dawn appears. 1816 
Byron Prisoner Chilton ix, For all was blank, and bleak, 
and grey, It was not night — it was not day. 1870 E, Pea- 
cock Ralf Skirl. III. 86 In the grey twilight, Mag. 

Art Feb. 212 Those (painters] . . for whom Nature is only 
at her best on a nice grey day. 

b. jig. Not bright or hopeful ; dismal, gloomy ; 
sad, depressing ; esp. in phr. logo a grey gate (dial.). 

172X Kelly Scot. Prov. 380 You'll gang a gray Gate 
yet . . you will come to an ill End. 1783-94 Blake Songs 
Innoc., Earth's Ansxver 6 Her locks cover’d with grey 
despair. 1820 Blackxu. Mag. June 281 Its a sad and sair 
pity to behold youthfu’ blood gaun a gate sae gray. 1846 
Brockett N. C. Words (ed. 3), He has gane a grey gate. 
1871 J. Cairo Univ. Serm. (1898) i. 12 The solace of a life 
perhaps hard and grim and grey. 2874 Blackie Scl/Cult. 

44 The student who stays at home, and learns in a giay 
way only from books. 1884 E, Lyall We Two xxxii, Those 
were grey years, Erica. 

6. Of the hair or beard: That is turning white 
(ns with age or grief). 

This use is of somewhat late appearance in Eng., but now 
one of the most prominent applications of the word. 

a. 13. .-1440 (see Grey-haired a.]. 2535 Coveroale 

Prozf . XX. 29 A gray heade, is an honoure vnto the aged. 
1581 Marrf.ck Bk. of Notes 60 Like an olde man in a graie 
beard, a 163X Donne Poems (1650) 8 When with my browue, 
my gray haires equall be. 1769 Junius Lett, xxiii. 1x2 Can 
gray hairs make folly venerable? 

*577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. iv. 39 in Holtnshed, In 
which well such as loath greie heares are accustomed to 
diue. X599 Shaks. Much Ado v; i. 65, I ..with grey haires 
and bruise of many dates, Do challenge thee. 1653 R. 
Sanders Physiogn, 169 Hairs, black, red, flaxen, and white 
or grey. X725 Watts Logic ii. iii. § 2 Remember that a grey 
Beard does not make a Philosopher. 2797 Southey K. 
Charlemain xviii, [He] kiss'd his long grey grizzle beard. 


x8i6 Byron Prisoner of Chtllon 1 My hair is grey, but not 
with years. xZ^^Gd, lFords6^o Hisgrizzledhairwasgreyer. 

b. Of a person : Having grey hair; grey-haired. 

a. c 2483 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 44/24 He may 
no more for age ; he is alle graye. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 739 
Divers with us that are grown Gray. 2784 Cowper Task 
ii. 633 We grow early gray, but never wise. 

0. XS96 Shaks. i Jlen. IF, ji. iv, 499 That grey Iniquitje, 
that Father Ruffian. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 386 Who 
knows not this, tho’ Grey, is still a Child. 1855 Prescott 
Philip It, I. I. V. 64 He had grown grey in the .service of 
the court. 2865 Kincslev Herexv. xv. 296 He had got 
somewhat greyer in the last ten years. 1898^. Hutchinson 
Archives Surg. IX. No. 36. 343 He was a thin grey man. 

c. fig. Also, ancient, old. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, i. (1682) 2 If..thi.s Giey 
Dogma clear all doubt.s. 1742 Shenstone Schoolmistress 
95 Herb.s for use, and physic, not a few Of grey renown. 
18x4 Scott Ld. 0/ isles iv. vii, Mac-Ktnnon’s chief, in 
warfare grey. 2826 Lamb EUa Ser. ii. Pop. Fallacies, Our 
spirits showed ^rey before our hairs. 2842 Miall in 
Nonconf. II. 249 (Theslate-chuich’sj errors and superstitions 
are venerably grey. 

d. Belonging to old age ; hence (of advice, 
experience, etc.), mature. 

a. x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. v, I tell thee, youlh, 
age knows, yong Joues seeme grac't, Which with gray cares, 
rude iarres, are oft defac’t. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves r. 200 
The Macedonian proved himself a better Physician for 
calumny by his bounties ; than his Philosophers by their 
gray advisements. 2693 T. Creech in Dryden s Juvenal xiii. 
(1697) 322 When sixty Years have yiread Their gray Experi- 
ence o'er thy hoaiy Head I 1874 L. Morris Song Two W. 
Ser. II. ii, Gray wisdom comes with time and age. 

0. 2775 Sheridan Rivals 2nd Prol., Is grey experience 
suited to beryouth? x866 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive Pref. 
33 This .. you may win, while yet you live; type of grey 
honour, and sweet rest. 

7 . General combinations; a. qualifying the names 
of other colours, as grey-black, -brindled, -brozvn, 
-green, -ivhilc, etc. Also Grey-blue. 

2796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 63 Foliage grey 
brown. Ibid, 269 Gills watery white changing to grey 
green. 1804 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 482 Nothing green 
meets your eye— one dreary’ grey-white. 1839 Bailey 
Festns vii. (1848) 74 Gray-green oaks. 2849 D. Campbell 
tuorg. Chem, 329 (jlucina, or its compounds, .become grey- 
black. 2891 l)aily News 3 Dec. s/t Our wild cat.. was 
a fine, powerful animal, grey brindled. 

b. parasynthetic and instrumental, as grey- 
boughed, -breasted, -clad, -coloured, -faced, -girdled, 
•gowned, -hooded, -moustached, -nebbed, -seeded, 
•slated, -sloped, -speckled, -streaken, -tinted, -winged. 

1844 W. Barnes Poems Dorset Dial. 122 The *grey* 
bou^hed withy's a-Ieanen lowly. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist, 
Anivt. 480 The ‘grey-breasted and reddish-breasted Chara- 
drius. 1895 Century Mag. Aug. 499/1 *Gray-clad, white- 
bonneted sisters of charity. 2530 Palsck. 3x4/: *Gray 
coloured as ones eyes be, vair, 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1st, 
HI. xiii, Grey-coloured woods. 2830 Mary Howitt in If 
Hewitt's Seasons (2837) 237 The *grey-raced mountain- 
sheep. 2822 Clare rill. Minstr. I, 9 *Grey-girdled eve, 
and morn of rosy hue. 2592 Troub, Raigne K, John (161 0 
50 *Gray-gown’d good face, coniure ye, Nere trust me for a 
groat. 2634 Milton Comus 188 The *gray-hooded Ev‘n 
Like a sad VoLarist in Palmers weeds Rose from the hind- 
most wheels of Phoebus waine. x866 Howells Fenet. Life 
.vviii. S73 7 ‘he *gray-moustached papa, 2870 Morris Earthly 
i Par. HI. IV. 85 And o’er the wrack of Senlac field Full fed 
the ‘‘grey-nebbed raven wheeled. Ibid, II. iit. 46 The long 
*grey-seeded grass. 1897 J. C. Hodgson / f/j/. 

IV. 55 The old *Erey-sfated house. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Far, II. m. 506 luat sad fight whhin the *grey-sloped v.ile. 
189s A. Nutt in Meyer Foy. Bran I. 255 Steeds with 
*grey-}.peckled manes. 2854 R. S. Surtees Handley Ci-oss 
(1898) I. 148 '*(irey-streaken locks. 2870 Miss Bridgman 
Ro. Lynne I. vii. 106 That's what makes life appear so dull 
and *gray-tinted to me. 2899 Ediu. Rev. Jan. 43 Her twin 
footprints are *grey-ivinged pigeons. 

c. complemental, as grey-gtvwn, -lit, -moulder- 
ing adjs. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 225 The daw, The rook, and 
magpie, to the *grey-grown oaks . . direct their lazy flight. 
a x88x Rossetti House of Life viii, Thine eyes *grey-lit in 
shadowing hair above. 1740 DvEiiRi/ins Rome 33 Globose 
and huge, *Grey-mouldring Temples swell. 

8. Special collocations, as grey band (see 
quot.) ; grey bark, a variety of Peruvian bark 
(see Bark sb."^ 7); 3 .\so. atlrib,; grey bread -SV., 

‘ bread made of rye ; perhaps also, of oats * (Jam.) ; 
grey- frieze, frieze of a grey colour; hence grey- 
friezed adj., made of grey frieze ; grey groat, an 
emphatic equivalent of groat ; also used as the type 
of something of little value {if.brass farthing, 
sb. 7) ; grey matter, the grey-coloured matter of 
which the active part of the brain is composed ; also 
fig- \ grey meal, the refuse and sweepings of a meal- 
mill ; dirty meal (Jam.) ; grey millet = Gbay- 
MiLL, Cromwell (in Cassell ifcSz); grey paper, 

? an unbleached paper, used chiefly for wrapping 
(in some dialects now = brozm paper) ; also, a 
grey-tinted drawing paper ; grey parson (see 
quot. : cf. gi'ey-coaiiyd parson) ; grey pea (see 
Pea); fgrey plack Sc., a plack containing an 
alloy of silver; grey powder (see quot. 1866); 
also attrib. ; grey russet (see quot. a 1825) ; grey 
school (see quot.) ; grey slag (see quot.) ; grey 
sour, souring, in Bleaching, the process of im- 
mersing cloth in dilute acid ; grey steep, a steep 
or hath used in the process of grey souring; grey 
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stock (see quot. 1852, and cf. Grizzle s 6.3) ; grey- 
wethers (see quots.). 

1828 Avter. yml, Sci. «5* Aris XIV. 366 Saliferous Rock 
..Subdivisions — .. *Grey-band, the uppermost layers of 
bluish grey sandrock. 1863 Dana Mari. Geo!. 232 Flagstone, 
—a gray, laminated quartzose sandstone, called ’* gray band '. 
*837 Penny Cycl. VII. 172/1 Of the pale [Cinchona) barks, 
three varieties are known in English commerce.. 2 *Gray, 
silver, or Huanuco bark. 1880 C, R. Markham Penrv. Bark 
228 .At Huanuco, a town on the verge of the grey bark region. 
>535 SxnwART Cron, ^cot. III. 476 Wesnane that tyme that 
^untso hardy be..to makhi/n remeid, Or him support with 
ane byte of *gra breid. 1606 Rollock 2 Thcss. xvi. 201 
He is the honesler man that will., sit down with gray bread 
conquest by his labour, nor he who eates all dihcates with 
idlenesse. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heh. xl. 37 In wearing 
shirts of hair, *Gray-freeze, or other like course raiments. 
1650-66 Wharton U^ks. (1683) 350 The glittering Tissue, 
and the *gray*friz’d Gown. 1587 Harrison England ii. ii. 
(1877) 1. 63 Of thise portion poore saint Peter did neuer 
heare, of so much as one *graie grote. c 1592 Marlowe 
yWy of Malta iv. iv, I'll not leave him worth a grey 
groat, 1820 Scott Abbot iv, 1 would have been his caution 
for a grey CToat against salt water or fiesh. x£^o G. Ellis 
Anat. 45 The *grey matter of the third ventricle entirely 
conceals the crus of the fornix. 1894 A. Robertson Nuggets, 
etc. 33 These . . thoughts rushed over the grey matter of 
Bill’s brain, as the wind rushes through the tree*tops, 1897 
Mary Kingsley ir. Africa 673 Whether he does this by 
adding convolutions or piling up his gray matter we will 
leave for the present. 1^7 in Laird of Logan (1878) 578 
[A man was called before the Presbytery for calling his 
minister’s doctrines] Dust and *Gray Mcal. 1549 B.\le 
yourrr. d* Serche of Leylande Pref. B i b, ‘l'h}’s siuffe (the 
contentes of two noble lybraiy^es] hath he occupycd in the 
stede of *graye paper. 1600 Nashe Summer's Last IPill 
B 4 An other that ranne in det. .aboue foureteene thousand 
pound in lute strings and gray paper, 1878 Ruskin Notes 
50 The material used by Turner m his drawings^ on grey 
paper. 1784 Sir J. Cullum Hist. Hawsted iil. 171 A 
•Grey parson, a layman, who hires the tithes of the parson. 
1591 .Ttr. Acts yas. VI (1814^ III. 526/2 For all vther 
allaj’ed money, quhilk is subject to refyning, as babeis, 
thre penny grottis, twelf penny grottis, and *gray plakkis. 
1666 Squire Conip. Med. Chest 18 *Grey Powder. Hy- 
drargyrum cum Creta. .. A mild mercurial. 1883 D, J. 
Leech in Eneycl. Brit. XV 1 . 34/2 Grey powder . . consists . . 
of mercury and chalk. 1897 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. 
VIU. No. 31. 220 The grey-powder pill .. he regards as a 
tonic. 1377 Lancl, P. PI. B. .\v, 162 A goune of a *graye 
russet, rt 1529 Skelton E. Ruvwiyng 54 In her furred 
flocket, And gray russet rocket. <1x825 Forbv Voc. E. 
Anglia, Grey*russet, coarse cloth of a dull grey colour, 
commonly preceded by the epithet dandy. 1804 R. Gra- 
HASf Fisherm, Lei. to ProPriet. Fisheries Solway 8 
(Jani.) Those too, it is probable, spawn sooner than the 
last and largest species, called the *Grey Scool, which 
appear in the Solway and rivers about the middle of July. 
x8s3 Ure Diet. Aris (ed, 4) II. 653 Those (lumps of partly* 
fused ore] which are so far agglutinated^ by the heat, as to 
be quite hard, and further known by their brightness, being 
picked out. .They are called ‘*grey slags’. 1875 J. Paton in 
Encyel, 111 . 816/2 *Gray Sour. x^^G.VounTexitle 
Manuf. ii. 5: The process of ‘*grey souring’, in which the 
cloth passes through a machine . . containing very dilute 
sulphuric acid. z8x2-z6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. <5- Art 
II. 546 Bainbie, or *Gray Steep. 1793 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 
378 The bricks called *greystocks, for the outside of houses. 
1852-61 Archit. Puhl. Soc. Did., Grey stock, a brick made 
of common earth and thoroughly burnt in a close clamp ; it 
is so called to distinguish it from the place brick on the one 
hand, and the red stock or kiln burnt brick on the other. 
133c Penny Cycl. Ill, X63/2 Detached oolitic sandstones of 
v.arious sizes, known by the name of the *Grey Wethers. 
1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 137 Great blocks of hard sand- 
stone of the kind called in the south of England ‘grey- 
weathers’. i^S Murray's Devon 138/t 7'he Grey Wethers 
— 2 circles [of stones] which nearly touch each other, like 
the Cornish ‘Hurlers .These blocks are very like sheep, 
when seen from a little distance. 

b. In the names of animals, as gvey bass, a sca- 
hsh said to belong to the perch family, but to 
resemble the mullet in taste; grey-bird, a dial, 
name for (a) the thrush {TtinUis musicns), {p) the 
linnet i^Linota cartnahina)', graycrow,theHooded 
Crow, Cotuits cornix (cf. Grey-back 4) ; groy 
dog, the Scottish hunting dog (Jam.) ; grey-drake, 
a species of Ephemera (cf. green-drake') ; gray 
duck, the gadwall ; grey eagle U. S., * a young 
golden eagle ’ (Funk's Stand. DictP) ; grey falcon, 
(a) the hen-harrier {Circus cyaneus ; (6) (see quot. 
184^) ■» grey-fisb, a local Sc. name for the Coal- 
risH at a certain stage of its growth; grey fly, 
perhaps a dor-beetle ; grey fowl, grouse when in 
its winter plumage; grey-fox (see quot. 1884-5); 
grey-jumper Austral, (see quot.) ; grey linnet, 
liaard (see Linnet, Lizard); grey lord=^;v/- 
Jislv, grey-niidge.<4«//zV/^, thenameofan artificial 
fly; grey mullet (see Mullet) ; gray-necked <7., 
epithet of a group of crows, esp. the Hooded Crow, 
Corvus ccrmix\ grey nurse Austral, (see quot.) ; 
grey owl, parrot (see tlie sbs.) ; grey pate (see 
quot.); grey percli U.S., the fresh-water dinm 
(see Dbum sbX ii) ; fgrey pie (see quot.) ; ^ey 
pike = Horn-fish 2 ; grey plover, sandpiper, 
eeal, shark, shrike, skate, snail, snapper 
(see the sbs.) ; grey snake (see quots.)^; grey 
snipe, ‘the dowitcher in winter plumage* (Web- 
ster 1897); grey squirrel (see Squirrel) ; grey 
trout (see Trout) ; grey whale, Rkachiattecles 
glaucus. 


X747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 163 *Gray Bass comes 
with the Mullet. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., *Grey-bird, a 
thrush. 1885 SwAtKSON Ftvzr, Names Birds 64 Linnet 
lEmota cannahind). . .Grey : or Grey bird (Westmoreland ; 
North of Ireland). From its dull colouring in winter. 1837 
Macgiluvray Hist. Brit. Birds 1. 529 *Grey Crow. x8o8 
J. Wali^r Ess, Nat, Hist, xiii, 475 Canis Scoticus venaticus. 
Gesn.— Scot. The *Grey Dog. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 26 
^ Grey-drake, Found in general where the Green-drake is, and 
in shape and dimensions perfectly the same, but almost quite 
another colour, being of a paler and more livid yellow. 1884 
[see Drake ^ 4). 1885 Swainson Prov, Names Birds 157 
Gadwall. .^Grey duck. x68S *Grey Eagle [see Eagle ibj. 
x^ R. Holme Arntotiry ii, xu 233/1 The *Grey Falcon . . 
'1 he whole Body. .is. .Cinereous, tending to blew. 1802 <?. 
Montagu^ 6 ?t?m'/ 4. Did. 230 Grey Falcon. A name for the 
Hen Harrier. 2847 Craic^ Grey falcon, the common or Pere- 
grine Falcon. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot.,Argylcsh. VIII. 92 A 
species of fish taken on this coast, which goes by the general 
name of *Grey fish. 1848 Life Normandy {yZCips L 283 It was 
some_ time before I knew that stainlocb, grey-fish, seath, 
cudding, and poddl}', u*ere all one fish at different ages. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 27 What time the *gray fly winds her sultry 
horn. 17^ Hill Hist. Anim. 31 The grey Fly or trumpet 
Fly. 1864 Thoreau Cape Cod vu. (1894) 167 Probably he 
would not hear much of the *gray-fly' on his way to Virginia. 
x8x5 Scott Guy M. xxii. And for the moor-fowl, or the 
*grey-fowl, they lie as thick as doos in a dooket. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Nov. 5/1 In the full pride of the steely winter 
plumage the November grouse or grey-fowl seems to revel in 
conscious ability to outwit all enemies. X78X Pennant / fw/. 
Quadrup. 1. 241 ^Grey fox. i8f^-S Riverside Nat. Hist. 
(1888} V. 41 1 The well-known species, the Gray Fox V\,ulpes\ 
dncreo-aigentatus, shares the characters of the coast fo.x, but 
is larger. X898 hloRRis Austral English, *Grey‘Jnmper, 
name given to an Australian genus of sparrow-like birds, 
of which the only species is Struthidea cinerea. Gould. 
1698 Martin Voy. St. Kilda 30 The coast of St. Kilda, and 
the lesser Lies, are plentifully furnished tvitfa variety of. . 
Cod, Ling Turhat, *Graj'lords, Sythcs. 2836 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes IL 170 Among the Scotch islands the Coal- 
fish is called. .Grey-Lord. 1799 (1 . Smith Laboratory II, 
31 1 *Grey-midge or gnat. x8& R. (X Beavan in Intell. 
Obserzi. No. 50. 104 Corvus splendens (Viellot), the ‘ *Grey- 
necked Crow * of some. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds 
Gt. Brit. 1. 12 Of the grey-necked section our Hooded 
Crow is the most familiar species. 1898 Morris 
English, *Grey Nurse, a New South Wales name for 
a species of Shark, Odontaspis americanus, Mitchell, 
fannly Lamnidx, which is not confined to Australasia. 
1766 Pennant Z iw/. (1768) II. 304 The young bird [goldfinch] 
before it moults, is grey on the head; and hence it is termed 
by the bird-catcbersa *grcypalev j688R.HoLM£.,4r»w/<^ 

II. xi. 235/1 The Bucher Bird, or Shrike ..This Bird is of 
some called., a *Grey Pie. 1863 J. G. Wood Nat. Hist. 

III. X34 The *Grey Snake of Jamaica (Dromicus ater). 
18^-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) HI. 379 The genus 
Dietuenia includes seveml Australian forms .. The gray- 
snake D. reticulata. .h uniformly CTay above and greenish 
below. x86o Merc. Marine MagCSW. 213 The California 
*Grey Whale, 1883 G.B. Goode Fish. Indusi. l/.S, 62 
The Pacific gray-whale, or devil-fish, 

c. In the names of minerals, as grey antimony 
(see Antimony 2) ; grey cobalt (see (Cobalt i b) ; 
grey copper (ore), tetrahedrite ; grey ore, chal- 
cocite; grey oxide, ‘ black-turpeth' {Cent. Did.). 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 301 *Gray cobalt.. is a compound of 
cobalt with iron, arsenic, sulphur, and nickel. 1836 Mac- 
ciLLiVRAY tr, Humboldt's 7’rav. xxvi, 396 Most of it is 
obtained from sulphuretted silver, arsenical *gray-copper 
(etc.). 1770 Cronstedt'sMin. ip2MineraHzed..withsu]pnur 
alone .. *Grcy copper-ore, 17*9 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Fossils 181 A grey Marcasite .. Another, very like the fore- 
going. It consists mainly of Sulphur and Arsenick, and 
seems to hold a little Bismuth. The Miners call this •Grey- 
Ore, From the Duke of Somerset’s Works .. CumberJana. 
1809 A. Henry Tmv. 212, 1 found several veins of copper- 
ore, of that kind. which the miners call gray ore. x88x 
R.IYMOND Mining Gloss., Gray ore (Com.), copper-glance. 

B, sb. 1 . Grey material or clothing. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 43 Ah under hw'it oSer blac & ase wel 
vnder grei as under grene & gra ha [Pride] lukeS i^e heorle. 
c 1530 Crt. of Lo7>e X096 O why be som so sorry and so 
sad, Complaining thus in blak and whyte and gray? 
Freres they ben, and monkes, in good fay. c 1590 Greene 
Fr. Bacon iLi. 69 Proportiond as was Paris, when, in grey, 
He courted CEnon in the vale by Troy. 16x8 Nazvorth 
Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 100, v. yards of gray for Creak, at 
16^ a yard. 1640 tr. Verderc's Rom. Rom. iii. 54 He 
espied a young Hermit in a long Gown of gray. 1832 G, 
Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 293 A blind old man, 
dressed in gray. 

b. techn. Unbleached material ; spec, see quot. 
1884. (Cf. Grey-back 6.) 

1884 W. A. Harris Did. Insur. Chem. (iSgo^ 49 The greys* 
used under the pieces which were being printed were u.sed 
until they had become .. loaded with colour. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss., The grey is a term used in the cotton 
and worsted trade to describe pieces of yarn or ‘ slabbing ’ 
as they come from the looms before going through any 
process of dyeing or finishing. 

atlrib. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Manuf ii, 48 The cotton- 
cloth — is brought to the bleach-works, in the * grey * state. 

f 2 . Spec. Grey fur ; usually understood to be of 
badger skin. (Cf. sense 6, also^ra Gbo, and ON. 
grdskinu, grdvara. , Obs. 

a izoo-c 13x4 [see Faw' a. a], a 1400 Sir Perc. 2272 And 
made the lady in to ga. In graye and in grene. ' 1436 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 171 Peltre-ware, and grey, pych, lerre 
[etc.]. 0x450 Knt, de la Thxrr (1868) 9 A mantell furred 
with graie. 14^ Lybeaus Disc. 839 A veluwet mantyll gay, 
Pelured wyth grys and gray. CX483 Caxton Dialogues 
(E. K T. S.) 46/21 A pylche of graye [F, r/rr- petice de 
vaire\. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccii. fcxcvHL) 622 
Gownes of sylke furred with Myneuere and gray. 1702 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gf. Brit. i. iir. il (ryoy) 256 Of Furrs. 
Filches, Grays, Jennets. .40 Skins in a Timber, 


3 . A grey or stibdued light ; the cold, sunless 
light of the morning or evening twilight ; esp. in 
phr. the grey of ihe morning, 

>59* Shaks. Rom. fy yuL in. v. 19 Von gray is not the 
minings eye. X599 Much Ado v. iii. 27 The gentle day 
. .Dajmles the drowsie East with spots of grey. x674-9x 
Ray «5- E. C. JVords loi The Gray of the Morning; 
Break of day, and from thence till it be clear light, xyig 
De Foe Crusoe i. ii. (1840) 20 Our ship . . was surprised in 
the grey of the morning. 1844 Ld. Houghton Palm Leaves 
138,1 saw a Shape dark-lined against tbegra}'. j8L/5Lo-vcr. 
'i\7 Cloud 30 In the gray of the day-break. iB^ 

'I . C. Smith Kildrostan 79 The sober grey of our dim 
Highland glens. 1892 W. Pike North. Canada The first 
grey of dawn being the favourite time of attack. 

4 . Grey colour, shades of grey colour. 

1825 J, N1CHOI.SON Operat, Mechanic 753 Various shades 

of grey may be obtained. 2873 Sy.monds Grk. Poets xii. 
404 The colour of the olive tree is delicate. Its pearly 
greys and softened greens in no wise interfere with the 
lustre. 

fg. 1892 Zancivill Childr. Ghetto 1. 16 To blur the vivid 
tints of the East into the uniform gray of English middle- 
class life. 

b. with word prefixed, indicating some particular 
shade of grey, as dark, duffel, goose, lead grey. 

a 1603 Aubrey Lives, Sir IV. Petty (i8gS) 11. T45 His eies 
are a kind of goose-grey. 1796 Stedman Surinam xvii. 31 
Those [parrots] ..are rather of a lead-grej'. 1817 T. L, 
Peacock Melincourt xxviii, Waistcoats of a duffel gray. 

C. Gunmaking. A grey spot indicating a flaw. 
x88x Greener ( 7 ;/« 223 Before the introduction of the new 
mode of making gun-iron, it was a most difficult matter to 
obtain English barrels free from greys. 

d. In the grey : unbumished. 

i860 Sir E. Beckett Clocks ^ JVatekes (ed. 4) 309 Earn- 
shaw was the first watchmaker who had sense enough to 
set at defiance the vulgar and ignorant prejudice for *hmb 
finish ’ of the non-acting surfaces, and to leave them ‘ in the 
grey’, as it is called. 

e. A grey-coloured pigment; usually with defining 
word prefixed, as aniline, Payne s grey, etc. 

1888 Daily Neu'S 9 Aug. 5/2 Naples yellow, Payne's grey, 
g.imboge. 

t 6. A grey-haired person, an old man, Obs. 

X374 Ch.sucer 'J'royltts iv. 99 (127) Tellyng his tale alwey, 
)>is olde Greye, Humble in speche. <*1420 HoccLr.VF.De 
Reg. Princ. 134 ‘ 1 quod this olde grey, ‘Am here'. 15x3 
Douglas /Ends n. ix. 6 The aid gray, all for nocht, to him 
lays His haubrek. 

f6. A badger. Ohs. (Cf. sense 2,) 

o. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 205 Beverlay. .the place 
or lake of bevers or of grayes. 1577 B. Googe Hereshach's 
Hr/sb. (z 586> 254 Sbeepe and Goates . . woulde soone be 
destroied by Woolfes, Foxes, Grayes, and other vermine. 
*607 Torsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 26 Of the Badger, other- 
wise called a Brocke, a Gray, or a Bauson. 1637 B. Jonson 
Sad Sheph. 11. ii, This fine Smooth Baw.sons Cub, the 
young Grice of a Gray. 1665 in Sttsse.v Archseol. Colled. 
A.IV. 247 To Catlln's maide for a Gray’s bed £0 is. od, 
1686 Blomb Gentl. Recreat. 11. 90 A Badger is known by 
several other Names, as a Gray, a Brock, [etc.]. 

p. 14x3-23 Hunting Rhymes in Rel. Ant. 1. 149 And .iij. 
other btfStis..That ben neyther of venery ne ciiace..The 
grey is one therof with hyse slepy pace, 1423 Jas. I Kingis 

g warVclvi, There sawe 1.. the holsum grey tor hortis. 1538 
ELAND Itm. 1. 113 There is a mighty stronge and usid 
Borow for Greys or Foxes. 1576 Turberv. Venerie iii. 7 
And kill at force, hart, hind, bucke, doe, foxe, grey and 
! euery chace. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fariue 701 
The Brocke or Badger, or as some call him the Grey, by 
reason of his colour. 

7 . A grey horse. Chiefly//, and in phr. a pair 
of greys. 

[2639: cf. Dapple-grey b.) 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of 
(/Krt/f/y (1809) IV. 159 A sumptuous coach proudly drawn 
by six German greys. 1789 Gibbon Auiobiogr. 162 

An handsome set of ba>-s or grej's. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXV. 188 Several ol the Four-in-hand Club. .still adhere 
to their greys. 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 140 When good 
Earl Walter rode tiie ring Upon his mettled gray. 1B43 
Macaulay Ess., Fredk. Gt., His English grey carried him 
many miles fiom the field. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair 
xxxWi, Mrs. Mantrap, .drives her grey.s in the Park. i86x 
Whyte Melville Mkt. Harh, 67 Leisure to.. watch the 
roan putting on flesh, and the departure of the grey’s cough. 

8. pi. (in full Scots Greys). A regiment of dra- 
goons raised in 1681 and called the Royal Regiment 
of Dragoons, now the 2nd Dragoons, rare in sing. 

The regiment formerly wore a uniform of giey cloth. 
They arc now mounted chiefly on grey chargers. 

>7S> Phil. Tra7is. XLVII. xxviii. 194 Ihe Greys were 
canioon’d in the village ofVucht. 1753 Scots Mag. 

306^^1 A troop of Scots Greys arrived. 1875 Kikclake 
Crimea V, 1. (1877) 122 The Inniskillinger and the Grey. 
1881 Tennyson Charge Heavy Brig, iii, Brave InnUkillens 
and Greys Whirling their sabres in circles of light ! 1895 
Sir E. Wood Cavalty Waterloo Camp. v. 138 As tlie Scois 
Greys passed through the 92nd Regiment, each corps 
mutually cheered the other. 

9 . As a name for various animals, 
f a. The Gadwall, Anas strepera. Obs. 

‘The synonym “Gray", given by Willughby and Ray, 
is doubtless derived from the general colour of the .‘specica ' 
(Newton). , ^ 

1678 Ray Willughbfs Orniih. 374 The Gadwall or Gray, 
b. A kind of fish ; ?a Grilse. 

1686 Ray IVillughby's Ichthyogr. /. xii. 23 Salmo griseus. 

The Gray. 1740 R. Brooke-S Art of Angling u v. 25 1 lie 
Grey 1 take to be the same kind of Fish which m Scotland 
they call the Grey-Lord. In Magnitude it differs but little 
from the Salmon, but the Shape is ver>' unlike The body 
is cverj'wliere stain’d with Grey or Asb-coJourd opote. 

1769 Pennant dool. III. 248 The Grey . . W c arc uncertain 
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whether this is not a meer variety of the salmon ; but on 
the authority of Mr. Ray we describe them separate. x8i8 
Todd, Grny. a kind of salmon, having a gray back and 
sides; probably the same as the gilse. 

c, A Species of moth (see quot.). 

j866 E. Newman 3rii. Butter/, ff Moths''2,^\ The Gray. 
{Diautheccia exsia^ 

d. California grey^ the grey whale (see A. 8 b\ 

1884-5 Riverside Nat, Hist. (1B88) V. 197. The California 

gray. 

\0. slang. (See quot.) [Perh. alluding to 'a pair 
of greys’ (sense 7).] 

i8x2 J. H, Vaux Flash Dici.^, Gray, a half*penny, or 
other coin, having two heads or two tails, and fabricated 
for the use of gamblers. 1828 G. Smfxton Doings in 
Loud. 40 Breslaw could never have done more upon cards 
than he could do with a pair of * grays ’. x8sx in hlayhew 
Land. Labour \\. 120. 1868 .Bar XXIV. 539 The 

way they do it is to have a penny with two heads or two 
tails on it, which they call a * grey ’. 

1 11 . atirib. and Comb, (sense 2 only) as grey 
merchant', grey cloak, an alderman who has 
‘passed Che Chair’; greywork, fttcriery; grey- 
worker, a furrier. Obs. 

c 1483 Caxton Dialoscucs (E. E. T. S.) 2/36 Of makers^ of 
greywerke. Ibid, 46/19 Vedast the graywerker Solde whilcr 
to my lady A pylche of graye. 1542 Act 33 Hen, FIJI 
c. 2. in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 185 An Act for gray 
Merchants. XSS 7 Order 0/ Hospitalls B ij b, xihj of thenx 
to be Aldermen.. vj Graye clokes and viij callabre. Ibid. 

B iij, iij Alderman, whereof one shal be a graydoke. 

Grey -A-lso gray. [f. Grbv a.] 

1 . intr. To become or grow grey. 

13. . Gazu. < 5 - Gr. Knt. <27 A 1 grayes h® gres, grene 
wat2 ere. X878 Scribners Mag. XVI. 332/2 The autumn 
seared and browned and grayed at last into winter. 1893 
Strand Mag-. VI. 283/2 The night began to grey. 1896 
Crockett Grty Man v. 32 It was already greying for the 
dawn. 

2 . irans. To make grey. 

1879 7 V« 5 /o'‘^ Mag. XXIV. 32j As some cloud-shadow 
swept across the valley, and grayed the greens. X887 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 454 The crumbling fence is grayed By 
the slow-creeping lichen, 

3 . fa. intr. Of a person: To become grey. b. 
irans. To cause (a person’s hair) to become grey. 

A 16x8 Sylvester Mem. Mortal, n. xxix, In le.arning 
Socrates lives, grayes, and dyes. 1633 Shirley Bird in 
Cage V. i. 14 b, Canst thou ..change but the com- 
plexion of one Hayre? Yet thou hast gray’d a thousand. 
x8xo Assoc. Minstrels 146 Ah tell me not thy locks are 
greyed. 2886 E. C. G, Murray Vng. UGdozvs 29 Time may 
have grayed their hair. 1899 Fiona Macleod Doittintoit 
Dreams 17s He is a man whose hair has been greyed by 
years and sorrow. 

4 . Photography, a, To give a dull surface 

to (glass) ; see quot. 1S68. b. To give a mezzotint 
effect to (a photograph) by covering the negative, 
during printing, with such glass, e. intr. for rejl. 
To assume a grey tint. 

1868 M. C. X.EA Phetogr. iv. 45 The glass should, in 
fact, not be ground at all, but only ‘grayed*, that is, have 
its surface removed by rubbing with fine emery powder. 
1891 Anthon/s Photegr. Bull, IV. 251 The highest lights 
must not be allowed to ‘gray ’ over. 

Hence Greyed (gr^'d) ///. a., Gre-ying vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

X819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 327 The light . . 
may be lessened by placing. .a piece of fine grayed glass 
between the object and the reflecting mirror. ^1863 W. 
Lancaster Praeterita 36 Singing under greying blue. 
1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. HI. 429 No print with 
grayed background.. should be accepted. X89X G. Mere- 
dith One of our Conq. I. xiv. 280 Barmby. -quitted the 
forepart of the vessel at the first grejnng. 1895 Hardy 
in Harper's Mag. Apr. 730 His graying hair was curly. 
1898 Zangwill Dreamers Ghetto xiii. 429 Girls footing it 
gleefully in the greying light. 

Grey-bac£, greyback (gr^‘*brek). 

1 . U.S. colloq. A Confederate soldier in the 
American civil war. 

.1864 Daily Tel. 7 July 3/4 The last thing he is likely to 
attempt is to send a solitary grayback or an army of gray- 
backs beyond the mountains. 1870 T. W. Hiccinson Army 
Life vi. 152 Yonder loitering gray-back leading his horse 
to water. 1883 Daily Tel. o.Feb. 5/4 The Confederate 
armies, during the great Civil War in America, .were known 
. . as‘greybacks’. 

2 . U.S. (See quot.) Cf. Greenback. 

1897 Gen. H. Porter in Century Mag. Aug. 593 The 
depreciation in the purchasing power of graybacks, as we 
call the rebel treasury notes, is so rapid. - 

3 . dial, and U.S. colloq. A louse. 

1864 Daily Tel. 17 Mar. 5/2 The darkies sat ginning and 
hunting in thelrragsforgreybacks.^ 1864SALA ibid, sz Apr. 
5/2 The attire of the Secesh partisans is. .infested.. by an 
insect sportively termed a ‘greyback’. 1877 Holdemess 
Gloss. 

4 . A name of various birds, a. The Hooded Crow, 
Corviis contix. PAso greyback crow. b. The 
North American Knot, Trigla canutus. c, dial. 
and U. S. The scaup duck, Fuligttla marila. 

x888 G. Trumbull Bird.names 55 Another title at 
Chicago is gray back, and certain gunners about Detroit 
prefer black-neck to. . ‘ blue-bill \ 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Par. 325 Once a grayback crow came. 1893 Newton Diet. 
Birds, Greyback, in England a common name of the Grey 
form of Crow, Corvus cornix; but in North America 
applied by gunners to the Knot. 1895 East Angl. Gloss.. 
Grey.backs, scaup ducks. 

5 . U.S. The grey whale (see Grey a. Sb). 

1884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist. (x888) V. 186 The gray whale 


has received many curious titles, such as ‘hard-head’, 
‘ mussel-digger *, * devil-fish *, and * gray-back 

6 . ieckn. (See quot. Cf. Grey sb. i b.) 

1876 J. Paton in Etieycl. Brit. |V. 685/2 Between the 
central bowl [of n cylinder calico-printing machine] and the 
cloth to be printed there passes an endless band of cloth or 
blanket., and a ‘greyback* or web of unbleached calico, 
used to keep the blanket clean. 

Grrey-tacked (gr?-b®kt), a. [f. Ghev a. + 
Back ji. + -ed 2.] Having a grey back. Grey- 
backed crow = Grey-back 4 a. 

1837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds I. 529 Grey-backed 
Crow. Blackw. Mag. Feb. 4x7/1 These grey-backed 
depredator.s [hoodies]. 

Greybeard (gr^**bTojd). Also graybeard. 

1 . A man with a grey beard; hence (often con- 
temptuously) an old man. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 524 An old gr.ay-beard. 
XS 0 Shaks- Tam.Shr. ii. i. 340 Gre. Yongling thou canst 
not loue so deare as I. Tra. Gray-beard thy loue doth 
freeze, x66a J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav, 262 There 
are few gray-bcards seen there, and few Christians reach 
50. X 7<58 Foote Deznl on 2 Slicks (1778] 23 It is I that 
couple. .girls and greybeards together. i8*6 Polwhele 
Trad. i\ Recoil. 1 . ii. 43 [She] was receiving homage at Bath 
from greybeards and from boys. x886 Besant Childr, 
Gibcon ti. vi, Questions which have baflled all the grey- 
beards. 

2 . A large earthenware or stoneware jug or jar, 
used for holding spirits. 

2788 G. Wilson Collect. Songs. 67 (Jam.) Wbate’er he 
laid his fangs on, Be't hogshead, anker, grey-beard, pack. 
x8i8 Scott Hr/. Midi. U, So long as her best greybeard of 
brandy w'as upon duty, x866 Cortth. Mas> Mar. 355 
Neither a mere jar, nor simply a basket, but one of those 
compounds of both, well known under the name of ‘grey- 
beard ', which are devoted to the conveyance of usque- 
baugh. x88s J. H. Middleton in Encycl. Brit, XiX. 
631/1 Stoneware jug or ‘greybeard*; Flemish ware, early 
iqtn century. Crockett Raiders x^o There was not 

a farmer's grey-beard between the Lothlans and the Solway 
filled with spirit that had done obeisance to King George. 

3 . 7 ^^rcyfu/i(setGnEYa.8h), Cf.GREYHEAD 2. 
1769 De Poe’s Tour Gt. BrtU (ed. 7) IV, 10 Pike, Scate, 

Greybeard, Mackerel.. Soles, Flukes. .are afso caught. 

4 . A liydroid polyp which infests oyster-beds, 

Seritilaria argentca. In recent Diets. 

5 . attrih. Greybeard lichen (see quot. 1S85). 
1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 3 Those gray beard huddle- 

duddles .. were strooke with.. remorse. 01634 Randolph 
Muse's Looking-Glass 11. iv, No, no, Asotus, trust grey- 
beard experience. 1770 Coldsm. Dcs. Fill. 222 That house 
. . Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retir’d. 17B0 
CewpER Progr. Err. 342 Petronius I. .Thou, .Grey-beard 
corrupter of our Ustenlug youth. 1798 Coleridge Am. 
Mar. i. iti, Unhand me, grey-bcard loon ! 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag, xx. (x86o) 450 This honest gray-beard custom., 
handed down to us from our worthy Dutch ancestors.^ 1885 
Goodale Physiol. Bot. 191 The common graybeard lichen, 
Usnea barbata. 

Grey-kearded, <7. (Stress variable.) [f. Gbei- 

a. + Beabd +-ed 2.3 Having a grey beard; per- 
taining to or characteristic of a greybeard. 

*597 Pilgr. Parnass. i. 10 No\v, Pbilomusus. doe youre 
beardless years. .Urge mee to .. give gray-bearaed counsell 
to youre age. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ff Seh. 25 We. .speak 
no more wonders, than the grey bearded men, that have 
gone before us. 1750 Johnson No. 26P7T0 teach 

young men, who are too tame under representation, how 
grey-bearded insolence ought to be treated. 181B R. Peters 
in J. yay's Corn. ^ Public Papers iV . ^71 A pleasing 

delusion, which greybearded scrutiny .. should never ex- 
tinguish. 1B99 Expositor Feb. 131 We fancied them stately 
and grey-bearded. 

+ Greybitch, Obs. Also 4 gray© bicche, gre- 
byteh, 5 grebyche, 6 grayebytehe. ff. grey (in 
Greyhound) + Bitch.] The female 01 the grey- 
hound. 

13.. A". Alis. 5394 Ac anon after that wonder, Comen 
j tigres many hundre, Graye bicchen als it waren. 1398 
I Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii, xxvi, (1495) 7B6 In bytehes 
; milkeis founde many dayes tofore the whelpynge and soner 
in greybitches than in other, ^1420 Ckron. Filed, st. 222 
Hym thou3t his grebyche lay hym beside. 1530 Palsgr. 
155 Lettriere,a grayebytehe. 

Grey-blue, «- and sb. A. adj. Of a blue 
colour tinged with grey. B. sb. A grey-blue 
colour, 

'x888 Quiver Sept, 827/1 Her keen grey-blue eyes. 1893 
Gunter Miss Dividends 263 He knows what those gray- 
blue lips mean. 1897 Mary Kijjcsley./K Africa 1B6 The 
more distant peaks were soft gray-blues and purple. 

Hence Grey-blue v., to make greyish-blue in hue. 
1834 Blackzv. Mag. XXXV. 821 A hissing of red-hot 
Iron, that loses none of its heat, though it grey-blues its 
colour, 

Greyce, variant of Gris a. Obs., grey. 
Gr©y-coat. One who wears grey clothing; 
spec, a Cumberland yeoman. (see quots. i837~66), 
1644 Vicars God in Mount 200 A part of Colonell Ballards 
Grey-coats, .did most singular good service all this fight. 
1675 Hodge's Vis. for Monument [1703) 128 in Marvell's 
IFks. (Grosart) I. 439 We’I! part .. The spruce brib’d mon- 
sieurs from the true grey coats. ^ 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 
223/2 They . . wore kelt cloth, which was of a grw colour. . 
and hence the name of grey-coats which the Cumbrians 
received. 18^ Reader 20 Oct. 874 Many of the Cumberland 
yeomen still wear a plain home-spun grey cloth, hence their 
name of grey cootes. 

b. attrib . ; Grey-coat Hospital, a charity 
, school, where the scholars were clothed in grey ; 

I grey-coat parson (seequot,«i835,andnext word). 


1719 D’URrnv/’/VA III. 46 To Free-school. .My gray-coat- 
Gransjr put him. 1766 Entick London IV. 411 In Tothill- 
, side is the Grey coat-hospital, a 18*5 Fordy Foe. E. 
Anglia, Grey coni parson, an impropriator; or, the tenant 
who hires the tithes. 

Grey-coated, a. Having a grey coat ; grey- 
coated parson (see quot. a 1825 in Grey-coat b). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ff ful. 1. jv. 64 Her Waggoner, a small ' 
gray-coated Gnat. 1853 in CobbetCs Rur. Rides 647 note, 
A large holder of lay tithes: one of those to whom the 
author applied the name of .‘grey-coated parson*. 1895 
Daily Nezos 9 Dec. 5/6 Detachments .. grey-coaled and 
warmly clad. 

Grey-eyed, a. Having grey eyes. 

1596 SrEKSER P. Q. IV. xi. 48 The gray-cyde Doris. 1605 
Ca.'iden Rem.\ Names 88 Our womens names are more 
^rations than their Rutilia, that is, Red-head : Casilla, that 
IS, Grey-eyed. 1687 Lend. Gaz. No. 227^4 A middle sized 
man. .Grey eyed, and speaks broad. 17x0 Royal Proclam. 

5 hlay ibid. No. 5431/1 Beetle-Browed, Grey-Eyed. 1813 
Prichard Phys. Hist. Man. (1836) I. 227 Among the 
Romans a gray-eyed child was considered as something 
disgusting. 1871 Palcravc Lyr. Poems 16 A gray-cyed girl. 

b. Applied poetically to the early morning. 

xM* Shaks. Rom. d* ful. ir. iii. i The gray ey’d morne 
smifes on the frowning night. 1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 
32 The grey-ey’d morn. X720 Gay Poems (1745) 1 . 144 Soon 
as the grey-ey’d morning streaks the skies. X830 Tennyson 
Matiana, Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn About 
the lonely moated grange, 

Greyf, obs. form of Geiep. 

Grey friar. [See Gbet a. 2.] 

1 . A member of the order of Franciscan or Minor 
friars, founded by St. Francis of Assisi in 1210 (see 
quot. 1838). Grey Friars, a convent of this order. 

a X3X0 in Wright Lyric P. ixo He leneji on is forke ase a 
grey frere. ^1400 Gamelyn 520 Than seyde a gray frere, 
sire abbot ’ [etc.]. 1506 GuYLFORDE/’/.^r. (Camden; 

6 Satcrd.aye was the feeste of seynt Antony, whiche was 
a Grey Frere, and lyeth rj'ght fayre at the Grey Freres 
there. 1545 Brimklow Compi. (title), Roderyck Mors, som- 
tyme a gray f^e. a 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottle) Chron. 
Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 380 Scho wessit the blak freiris, the gray- 
freiris, the auld colledge and the new colledge, 1626 L. 
O'XJLixSpec. Jesuit. (1629) 17, I saw this Mason in his Gray- 
Friers-Krocke. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 446/x The followersof 
St. Francis were called Franciscans, Grey, or Minor Friars; 
the first name they had from their founder; the second from 
their grey clothing. 

2. fl. irans/. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth SailoFs JFord-bk., Grey friars, a name given 
to the oxen of Tuscany, with which the Mediterranean fleet 
was supplied. 

Greygle, gveygo(y)le. dial. Also gragle, 
greggle. The bluebell or wild hyacinth {Scilla 
nutans). A\io gramfer greygles. 

1844 Barnes Poems Dorset Dial., Gloss., Greygoyle. 1848 
— (ed. 2), The wood-screen’d grsgle's bell. 1851 Dorset Gloss., 
Crcygole, the bluebell, 1869 N. ^ Q. Ser. iv. IV. 345 When 
we come to some blue-bell squills {Scilln uuiaus)..! asked 
him fa Dorset boy] what their name was. Without anj' 
hesitation he answered.. ‘Gramfer greygles*. 1886 1 . 
Harpy Mayor cf Casterhr, xx, She grew to talk of 
‘ greggles * as * wild hyacinths 
Grey goose. The greylag goose. 

01000 Ags. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 259/3 Canta [?read 
gnntd\, gr«Ej; gos. ^1050 Ags. Foe. ibid. 415/31 Cans, 
SOS. 1885 SwAiNSON Prov. Names Birds 147 Grey- 
lag goose. M/wercr/rrriTNx). .Also called Grey goose. x8^r 
Doyle White Company I.vi. 1x3 So we’ll drink all together 
To. .the land where the grey goose flew. 

b. /rafts/. (See quot.) 

1816 Scott Bl. Dzvarf\\,\a the name of wonder, what 
can he be doing there? ‘Biggin a dry-.>tane dyke, J think,, 
wi’ the grey geese, as they ca' thae great loose stones*. 

c, attrib. as grey-goose qttill, weapon (a pen) ; 
grey-goose shaft, wing (an arrow). 

1566 J. Partridge Plasidas 996 Some from tov.Te with- 
bow in hande the gray-goose wing do sende. 1644 Howell 
Engl. Teares (1645) 173 My next neighbour France (through 
whose bowels my gray-goose wing flew so oft), 1728 Porn 
Dune. I. 198 Could Troy be sav’d by any single hand, This- 
grey-goose weapon must have made her stand. 178: C. 
Johnston John Juniper II. i One of the keenest wits- 
who ever wielded grey-goose quill. 18x4 Scott Ld. of 
Isles VI. xxu, Forth whistling came the grey-goose wing. 

Grey-Laired, a. (Stress variable.). Having 
grey hair ; hence, old. 

13.. Evati^. Nicod. 15S1 in Archiv Sind. ncu. Spr. 
Llll.' 420 Two grayhared men with ham mett. <11400 
Pisiill Susan 339 pin hed Is grei hored, 14.. Str- 
Beucs 3322 [MS. M.) That ye thare not drede than Of 
Sabere, that grey-herud man. <ri44o Promt'. Parv. 209/2: 
Grey heryd, canus. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (17T1) 37 If gray-hair’d Proteus songs the truth not 
miss, a 1706 Earl Dorset Fr. So7tg paraphr. 1 In gray- 
hair’d Celia’s wither’d arms. x8oi Southey Thalala vin. 
x.xxit. The grey-hair’d Sorceress stampt the ground. 1847 
G. R. Gleig Waterloo xxix. (ed. 2) 233 Many . . were grey- 
haired me/I and covered iv/th (he scars of old wounds. 

b. fg. of things. - 

i6xx Barksted Hiren xx. Avj. Alas faire Christian Saint 
.. So yong, and full of gray hair’d purity. 1622 H. Syden- 
ham Serin, Sol. Occ. (1637) 8 A gray-hatr’d custom of most 
times and places. 

Greyhead (gre'-hed). 

1 . A grey-headed person. 

1702 Steele Funeral v, i. 79 Else Boys will in your 
Presence lose their Fear, And laugh at the Grey-head they 
should revere. [But should not the reading be grey head'll 

2 . 4SV. A kind of fish, prob. the grey-fish. 

<1x692 A. SvMSON Descr. Gallenvay (1823) 25 Upon the 

coast of this parish are many .sorts of white fish taken ; one 
kind whereof is called by the inhabitants Greyheads. 
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3 . -Greybeard 3 . 

1892 Robson in Standard 23 Nov. 3/3 ‘ A grey head ’ . , 
was not a bottle, but a stone jar of whisky. 

Grey-lieaded, (Stress variable.) 

1 . Having a grey head of hair. ' To be or grow 
grey-headed in^ to grow old in, to have served in 
for a long period; hence, to be well versed or 
experienced in. 

153s CovERDALE Ps. Ixx. i8 In inyne olde age, when I am 
gray headed.^ >^44 Vicars God in Motint 75 The grey- 
headed .. Citizens of London. 1712 Addison S^ect. No. 
517 )• 2 Most of us are grown grey-headed in our dear 
master’s ^ service. ^ t8r3 Ld. Ellenborouch Pari. Deb. 
22 ]\Iar, in Examiner 29 Mar. 199/1 A man grey-headed in 
the law. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc.RomCf Battle Regillus 
ix, With boys, and with grey-headed men, To keep the walls 
of Rome. 

transf. 1662 Stillingfl. Ori^. Sacr. i. vi. § 5 Those 
snowy and gray headed Alps. 

2 . Of things : a. Ancient, old ; time-worn, 
b. Pertaining to old age, or to aged men. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conesiag^gto Aij, To begin (after the 
common stampe of dedication) with a grai-headed Apo- 
phthegme. 16x4 Bp. HALLA’^r^//.7’?r/rA59Heresieorabuse, 
if it be gray-headed, deserves sharper opposition. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. E/>. hi. i. 104 \\Tiich conceit is not the 
daughter of latter times^but an old and gray-headed errour, 
even in the dayes of Aristotle. 1652 Bp. Patrick Pwicral 
Serin, in y.Smith'sScl.Disc. 526 By reason of his wisdom, 
experience, and gray-headed understanding. 1692 Norris 
Curs. Re/l. 21 That grey-headed venerable Doctrine. 1753 
Adventurer'^Q. 25 R 3 Love is beneath the dignity of grey- 
he.'ided wisdom. 

3 . As an epithet of certain birds ; esp. gi^ey- 
headed duch, the female of the Golden-eye {C/an- 
gitla glattcioii). 

1747 G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Birds 1. 11. 127 Ficus, viridis, 
capite cinereo. Grey-headed Green Wood-pecker. 1750 
Ibid. II. III. 154 The Grey-Headed Duck. 1847 Craig, 
Greyheaded'Wagtail, the bird Budyies neglccia, and Maia- 
cilla Jlava of Linnaeus. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 160 .Golden-eye {Clausula glaucion') Grey-headed 
duck. Only applied to the female bird. 

Grey-lien (gr^^'Len). The female of the 
Black Grouse {Tetraotetrix)^ the heath-hen. (The 
male is called the Blackcock.) 

?i427 in Bal/ouds Praeiicks {ij^i,) 542 Wyld foulis, sic 
as pertrikis, pluveris, black coclas, gray hennis. x6i8 
Naxuorfh Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 79, 2 gray hens. 1767 G. 
White Selbome vi. (1789) 16 Within these last ten years one 
solitar)’ grey hen was sprung by some beagles in beating for 
a hare. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 393 Teirao teirix-^tht 
Blackcock and Greyhen, as the sexes are with us respectively 
called. 

Greyhound (gr^hemnd). Forms; i grfs- 

hund, 3 grsahund, 4-6 grehound(e, 5 gre- 
hunde, grayhownd, -bund, grahounde, graw- 
hond, 5-6 grehovvnde, greihound, 6-7 
gray(e)-, greahound(e', 5-6 greyhounds, 0- 
greyhound. Cf. Greund, Gbewhound. Grif- 
hoond. [OE. grighiindf *grleghund ( = ON. grey- 
httnd-r)y f. '^grle^i^ * ON. grfy neut., bitch OTent. 
type *graujo^') + hand dog, Hound, 

The etymology of the first clement is unknown ; it has no 
connexion with Grey a. or with Grew a., Greek, nor with 
grey s badger (Grey ji.).] 

1 . A variety of dog used in the chase, charac- 
terized by its long slender body, and long legs, by 
the keenness of its sight, and by its great speed in 
running. • 

It is not certain that the earlier examples always relate to 
the kind of dog now known by the name, 
ciooo Ags. f^oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 276/3^ Unfer I? read 
Uniberl, grighund. a Ancr. R. 332 Tristre is h®*" 
sit mid h® greahundes forte kepen pe hcarde, C1330 R. 
BRUNNECArtJ/L llTace (Rolls) 11415 Somme gaf he hauberks, 
& somme grehoundes. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. If. 
359 And fus prelatis suen apostlis as _gre-houndis suen 
an hare. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. clxxxvi. 162 The forsayd 
dragon shold be ladde by an ylle grehounde, iS4® Hall 
Ckron., R ich. Ill, 54 b. The fearefull hare never fledde faster 
before the gredy greyhound. 1555 Eden Decades 134 They 
affyrme them to bee swifter then grehowndes. 1587 Harrison 
England nt. iv. in Holinshed I. 226 King Henry the fift 
thought it a meere scofTerie to pursue anie fallow deere with 
..greihounds. 1607 Topsell B'our-/. Beasts (1658) 114 The 
Gray-hound or Grecian Dog. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Coun- 
try Farms 673 Grey-hounds . . are onely for the coursing of all 
.sorts of wilde beastes by maine swiftnesse of foot. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 8o4The fearful Doe And flying Stag, 
amidst the Greyhounds go. 1781 W. Blane Ess. Hunting 
Pref.(i788) 18 Arrian.. proves that, in the time of Xenophon, 
Greyhounds were not known in Greece. 1814 Scott IFav. 
Ixiii, Two grim and half-starved deer greyhounds. s86z Hux- 
ley Led. Wrhg. Men no It is a physiological peculiarity 
that leads the Greyhound to chase its prey by Sight. 
fig. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems ^Vks. (1711) 27 
The Nimrod fierce is death, His speedy gray-hounds are 
Lust, sickness, envy, care. 

b. Applied with distinguishing prefix to different 
varieties, as Arabian, Highland, Irtsk, lialian, 
Persian, Russian, Scotch, Turkish greyhound. 

1743 H. Walpole Leti. (1846) I. 300, I really forget any- 
thing of an Italian greyhound for the Test. 1824 BnviCK 
Hist. Qnadrup. (ed. 8) 340 The Irish Greyho^d 
Grains Hibemicus, Ray. .) Is the largest of the Dog Kind. 
1837 Penny Cy:l. IX. 37/2 The expres.Mon of the countenance 
[is] that of a coarse ill-natured Persian Greyhound. 1838 
W. ScROPE Deerstalking xii. 260 The deerhound is kmown 
under the names of Irish wolfhound, Irish greyhound, High- 
land deerhound, and Scotch greyhound. 1848 Maunder 
Treas. Nat. Hist. 282/1 The Italia« Greyhound is a small 
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and very beautiful variety of the species. 1891 Ouida in 
N. Amer. Rev. Sept. 316 The Siberian and the Persian 
greyhounds are one and the same breed. 

c. Harlequin greyhound — Harlequin 2 . 

1750 Coventry Pompey Lift. i. v. (1785) 17/2 A harlequin 
greyhound, a spotted Dane. 

2. The figure of a greyhound, used as a badge. 

X763 Churchill 262 Each, on his breast Mark’d 

with a Grey-hound, stood confest. [Poet. Wks. 1844 11. 33 
note, Carrington and his band of King’s messengers ; a silver 
greyhound, the emblem of dispatch, was then worn by these 
men as a distinctive badge of office when engaged in the 
execution of their duty.) 

3. transf. a. An ocean steamship specially built 
for great speed. More fully ocean greyhound, 

1887 Set. American 1 Jan. 2/2 They [ships] . , are so swift 
of foot, as to have already become formidable rivals to the 
English ‘greyhounds*. 1891 Engineer 9 Oct. 301 The 
greyhounds of the Atlantic, 
b. Haul, (See qiiot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Grey/ujund, a hammock 
with so little bedding as to be unfit for stowing in the 
nettings. 

4 . attrib. and Comh.t as greyhound-bitch, make ; 
greyhound-like adj. ; greyhound fox (see quot. 
1774 )- 

17x1 Shaftesb. Ckarac. (1737) III. 217 His hound or 
*greyhound-bitch who eats her puppys. X774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. III. 332 There are only three varieties of this animal 
in Great Britain. .. The *grey-hound fox is the largest, 
tallest, and boldest. The mastiff fox is Jess. .. The cur 
fox is the least and most common. 1814 Sporting Mag. 
XLIV. 87 The hounds .. unkennelled a remarkably large 
greyhound fox. i8at Southey in Life (1849) h 3S» I 
afterwards became the lean, lank. *greyhound-like creature 
that I have ever since continued. iWo All Year Round 
No. 63. 298 The wolf .. with a light greyhound-like form, 
which pursues deer. x;r7x P. Parsons Nnvmarket 11. 87 
What a thin sHm figure it [a jockey) is ! — ^very much of the 
•grey-hound make. 

Greyish (gr/’-ij), a. Forms: 6-9 grayish, 
(6 greiesh, graish), 7- greyish, [f. Gkey a. + 
-ISH.] Somewhat grey. 

XS62 A. Brooke Romeus ff yV/AV/ (New Shaks. Soc.) 22 
This barefoote fryer gyrt with cord his grayish weede. 1586 
^yARNER Alb. Eng. IV. XX. (t589) 86 An euen Nose, on either 
side Stood out a graish Eie. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, iv. 
72The prophet (Proteus). .With great inforcement roll’d his 
fiaminge eyes with greiesh sight (L. lumtne glauco], 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) o Those of the second altitude 
. .had a grayish colour, as if covered with light and sandy 
earth. 17x3 Warder True Amazons (ed. s) 36 Their Wings 
. .grow ragged, and somewhat greyish. x8x4 Scott Ld. 0/ 
Isles in. xxvii, Now over Coolin’s eastern head The greyish 
light begins to spread. 1880 Huxley Crayfish i. 31 'fhe 
young animal is of a greyish colour. 

b. Of hair. 

i6xx CoTGR., Grisasire, grayish, hoarie. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter Coleman St, v. it, A Beard a little greyish. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. yii. 194 The hair . . also on the 
upper lip and chin, where it was greyish. 

c. Comb., qualifying the names of other colours, 
as greyish-black, blue, broum, green, while, yellow, 
etc. ; also greyish-looking adj. 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 259 The colour is a dusky 
greyish-brovvn. 1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 357 Greyish 
blue marble. X83X Brewster Optics vii. 70 Ine effect of 
all the colours when combined will be a gre}'ish-uhite. 1843 
PoRTLOCK Geol. 211 Hyperslhene .. passes into a greyish- 
green diallage. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem, 200 This . . forms 
a greyish black precipitate. 1874 G, Lawson Dis. Eye 37 
A small . . greyish-looking ulcer. 1888 Athenaeum 10 Nov, 
632/1 A little boy in a greyish-olive smock frock. 

Grey lag goose, greylag (goose). [Orig. 
three words (still often so written) ; the use of 
Lag a, is supposed to refer to the bird’s habit of 
remaining longer in England than the other migra- 
tory species of the genus.] The common wld 
goose of Europe, Anser cincreus or ferns. 

1713 Ray Syn. Avium 138 Anser palustris noster. Grey 
l4igg dictus. x8o2 G- Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 231 
Grey Lag Goose — A name for the common Goose. xSgx 
Daily Nezvs 2 Feb. 5/3 In the north of Scotland, however, 
some grey-lags still breed. 

Qreyle, obs. form of Grail 
G reyling, obs. form of Grayling. 

Greyly, ^ayly (gr/’-li), adv. [f. Grey a, 

-k -LY'^.] With a grey hue or tinge. Also fig. 
x8i8 Keats Endym. 1. 231 A hazy light Spread greyly 
eastward. 1831 Lytton Godoiph. 31 Ruins, that rose greyly . . 
from the green woods around iL 1870 Miss Broughton Red 
11. xi. 246 Life, .must be lived somewhere; it can be 
lived pleasurably nowhere. Then, why not unpleasurably, 
greyly, negatively, atPIas Berwyn? 1889 Mrs. Alexander 
Crooked Path III. i. 32 The lawj'er. .grew greyly pale. 
Greymin, variant of Griming died. 

Qreyn, obs. form of Grain, Green. 

Greyness, grayness (gre-xiis). Also 5 

graynea, 6 grainea. [f.GREto. + -ness.] The state 
or quality of being grey ; grey colour. Also fig. 

1483 Cath, Aftgl. ifyifi A Graynesof hare, canicies. XS97 
Broughton Efist. to Nobility Wks. III. 5^ Judah feared 
to bring his fathers graines to Scheol with sorrow. x6xi 
CoTCR., Gris, . .graynes.se, or the colour gray. 1746 Harvey 
Flatver Garden (xSiB) 80 The grayness of the dawn decays 
gradually. 1855 Browning Men 4- Women, Andrea del 
Sarto 3 A common greyness silvers eveiylhing— All in a twi- 
light. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. aix/a Here was no shade, 
no weird grajmess. 1898 Fotheringham Stud. Btur.vning 
4x6 He feels. . the greynessof everything in his life and work. 

Greys, obs.’ form of Grease, 


Greystone, graystone (grf*-stuan). Min. 
ff. Grey a. -f Stone /A] A grey volcanic rock, 
composed of feldspar (sometimes replaced by 
leucite or melilite), augite, or hornblende, and iron. 

1815 W. Phillips Ouil. Min. <5- Geol. (1818) 151 Greystone 
according to Werner, is a mixture of white felspar .nnd 
blackish hornblende. 1830 Lyell Geol. I. 396 But 
lavas of composition precisely intermediate occur, and from 
their colour have been called graystones. 

Greyth, Greythly, obs. ff. Graith, Gbadely. 
Greyts, obs. pi. of Grit sbi- 
Greyve, obs. form of Grieve v. 

Greywacke (gr^^-WEeko). Geol. Also gray- 
wacke, greywack. [Anglicised form of Grau- 
WACKE.] A conglomerate or grit rock consisting 
of rounded pebbles and sand firmly united to- 
gether; originally applied to various strata of the 
Silurian series ; now almost Rarely//. 

181X Pinkerton Petral. I. 293 Almost the whole of the 
mines in the Hartz are situated in greywac):. 1813 Bake- 
well Introd. Geol. (1815) 106 Gray-wacke is nearly allied to 
clay-slate, and the finer kinds of gray-wacke-slate pass into 
clay-slate, and are not to be distinguished. 1833 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. III. 194 The fundamental rock of the Eifel is 
an ancient secondary sandstone and shale, to which the ob- 
scure and vague appellation of ‘ graywacke ’ has been given. 
1849 Murchison Siluria viii. 172 From its southern margin 
.. grey wackes.. rise from under the coal-fields. 

attrib, 18x3 [see above], 1834 H. S. Boase Print. GcoL 
215 The greywackd .. and cretaceous groups. 1853 G* 
Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 5 The greywacke and 
syenitic hills. 

Griat, obs. Kentish form of Great a. 

Gri*bT>le Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 greble, 
7 grible. [? related to^a^, current form in s. w. 
dial, of Crab.x 3.2 (cf. grab-tree in qnot. 157S).] 
a. A crab-tree or black-thorn ; a stick made 
from either of these ; also attrib. b. The stock 
of a crab (or other tree?) for grafting upon. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vr. xxx. 696 Roundish leaues, som- 
what like the leaues of a gribble, grabhe tree, or wilding, 
XS9X Percivall Sp. Diet., Gancho, a sheeps crooke, knops 
in a greble slalTe, braunches in a stags home, c 1640 J. 
Sm\'th Hundred of Berkeley (1885) III. 25 A grible, i.e. A 
crabstocke to graft vpon. xSzs Jennings Obsen\ Dial. (Y. 
Eng, 41 Gnbble, a young apple-tree raised from seed. 
ZS47-7S Haliiwelu (jribSle, a shoot from a tree; a short 
cutting from one. West. X863 W, Barnes Dorset Gloss , 
Gribble (diminutive of ^rab),^ a young crab-tree or black- 
thorn ; or a knotty walking stick made of it. x88o E. Corn- 
wall Gloss., Cribble, the young stock of a tree on which a 
graft is to be inserted. 

Gobble ^ (gri'b’l). [Of obscure origin : ? cog- 
nateu’ithGRTJBZ'.] A small marine boring crustacean, 
Limnoria terebrans, resembling a wood-louse. 

1838 E. Moore in Mag. Nat. Hist. 11. 207 Our harbour 
[Plymouth] is exposed to the attacks of a much more formid- 
ableenemy,the /iwnona/'rrr^rfl«s,orgribble. iB^Staud, 
Nat. Hist, II. 71 Many plans have been proposed for pre- 
venting the ravages of the gribble. tBg$ Daily Nezos 14 June 
5/3 To protect the gutta percha insulation from the attack 
of a minute marine organism known as the ‘gribble’. 
Gricche, obs. form of Grotch. 

Grice ^ (gr^is). Obs. exc. Sc. and arch. Foims ; 
3-6 grise, 4 grys, 4-7 gryse, 5-9 gryce, (7 
greece), 7- grice. [a. ON. grlss (Sw., Da. £ris) 
young pig, pig.] 

1 . A pig, esp. a young pig, a sucking pig; 
•f-occas. and spec, in Her., a wild boar. 

aizzs After. R. 204 pe Suwe of jiuemesse, l^et is, Glu- 
tonie, baue5pigges[A/4SVS‘. T., C. grisesj hnsinemned- e 1325 
Gloss. W. de Bibhysw. in Wright Voc. 174 Porceus, gryses. 
ex37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Blasius 119, I pray h® I’at sume 
heipe jju wil gyf me, Jjat, bot a gryse, had gud nane. e 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 36 J>e Sarzenes also bringes furth na 

f r^’sez, ne )?ai ete na swyne flessch. cs^oAvow. Arlh.W, 
ir, ther walkes in my way A welle grim grj’se. He is a 
balefulle bare. 15x3 Douglas eEneis nt. vi. 72 A grete sow 
fereit of grj'sis threlty heid. 1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. 
(iBzjl II. 164 Ane sw’ine that etis hir grlsis, sal be stanil to 
deid. 2609 Skene Reg. MuJ. 124 Na Castellane way’ enter 
within ane Burges house to slay his swyne, gryses, geise, or 
hennes. i8xs w. Tennant /I iv.riit, As a swineherd 

puts in poke a grice. X828-40 Berry Eitcycl. Her. 1, Grices, 
young wild boars, but boars are sometimes called grices, and 
so blazoned in allusion to the bearer's name, J Col- 
ville Scott. Yemacular 15 Beginning life as a grice, the pig 
when speaned became a shot. 

Proverb, yjzi Kelly Scot. Prov. 62 Bring the Head of the 
Sow to the 'Tail of the Grice. That is, balance your Loss 
with your Gain. 28x8 Scott Rob Roy xxiv. An' 1 am to 
lose by ye, I’se ne’er deny 1 hae won by ye mony a fair 
pund sterling. Sac, an’ it come to the waret, I'se e’en lay 
the head o’ the sow to the tail o’ the grice. 
b. The sing, form used as pi. or collect. 

1 0n analogy of the plurals mice, lice. 

1362 Langl. P. pi, a. Prol. 105 Hole pies, hole ! Goode 
gees and grj’s J Ibid. iv. 38 Bothe my gees and my gT>’S 
his gadelynges fetten. c 2476 Plumpton Corr. 39 As for 
geese, grise, hennys, & copons, your said tenants may none 
keepe, but they are .. stolen away by night. 1679 Blount 
Anc. Tenures joi He is come thither to hunt, and catch his 
I-ords Greese [margin ‘ Wild swjme 

't' c. transf. The young of n badger (see Pig). 
Obs. rare~^. 

X637 B. JoNSON SadSheph. n. ii. This fine Smooth Bau-sons 
Cub, the young grice of a Gray [etc.].^ [*863 Sala Cji//. 
Dangerous II. vii. 225 They burrowed like <0 many Gnce.J 
t2. The flesh of a ‘grice’, pork. Ohs. rare-^. 

C1420 Liber Cccorum {s86a) 54 Bothe giys and vele acd 
rostyd moione. 
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t Grice Obs.~° [App. Cotgrave’s assimila- 
tion of grouse to the F. griiche (:- L. type *Gr.-c- 
cisca, fern, of *GrxcUcus : see Gbeekish), as in 
foule, ferdrix griiche ; erron. taken by some ety- 
mologists to be the original of Geodse Ji 5 .] 
i6ix CoTCR., Pottle grieschCt a Moorehenne ; the henne of 
the Grice, or Mooregame. 

Grice, obs. form of Gbece, steps. 

Grice, variant of Gris a. Obs,.^ grey. 

Griceling (groi’slig). rare, [f. Grice i + 
-LING.] A little pig. 

1782 Elphinston Martial 1. x\v. ii Soon as the motlier 
fell, the gricelings flew. 

GricMschs, -isshe, obs. forms of GnEEKisH. 
Grid (grid), [back-formation from Gridiron.] 

1 . An arrangement of parallel bars with openings 
between them ; a grating. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 585 (Art. Glass-vtakittr) A is the 
pot, resting upon the arched grid ba^ built of fire*hricks, 
whose apertures are wide enough to let the flames rise freely, 
and strike the bottom and sides of the vessel. 4:1865 
J. Wylde in Circ. Sci. I. 34/1 Air is admitted through 
openings or grids in the floor. 1879 Cassell's 'Pechn. Edtie, 
IV. 209/2 A circular enclosure formed by a grid of angular 
iron bars, 1884 Health Exhih. Calal. 27/1 An open earthen- 
ware channel, which conveys the drainage into a suitable 
grid placed outside the building, 
b. Elecir. (See quot. 1893.) 

1889 in Century Diet. 1893 Sloane Stand. Electrieal 
Diet, Grid^ a lead plate perforated or ridged for use in 
a storage battery as the supporter of the active materials 
and in part as contributing thereto from its own substance. 

Q. Mining. = Griddle 3. {¥\xvL\JsSta 7 td.Vtct.) 

2 . == Gridiron i. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Meek. [* The Silver Grid ' appears as 
the name of several restaurants in London.] 

3 . Naut. = Gridiron 3 b. 

2867 in Sm\th Sailor's H'ord^hk. 1879 Engineering 
7 Mar. 203/1 At high \%'ater the vessel is brought over the 
grid, and as soon as she is shored up the lifting commences. 

4 . Theatr. = Gridiron 3 c. (Funk’s Stand. 

Dict^ 

Hence Grid v. to cook on a griduon. 

2884 J. Bull's Neighbour xii. 90 Where is the French- 
woman . . who can cook a chop, grid a steak, [etc.] ? 
Gridaline, obs. form of Gridelin. 

Griddle (gri'd’l), sb. Forms: 3 gredil(e, 4 
gridele, -il, grydel, 5 gredel(le, -yl(e, grydele, 
•ell, -yi, gridel, griddyll, 8- griddle, [app. 
a. early OF. *gredil = greil^ grail (mod.F. gril) 
masc., or '^gredilU ^ gradilie^ greille (mod.F. 
grille) fern. : see Grill sb.^ 

A Norman gridil, app. meaning * gridiron', is quoted by 
Moisy from documents of the i6tn c. ; and an OF. grediller 
to scorch, crisp at a Are, survived until the lAth c. (when it 
was replaced by the altered form gristlier ) ; but the relation 
of these to OF.^«V is obscure.] 
fl. * Gridiron Obs. 

2^88 Wyclif Exod. xxvii. 4 And thou schalt make a brasun 
gridele [1382 gredyrne, Vulg, cratieulam] in the manor of a 
net. e 2400 JJestr, Troy 13826 A Grydell full gay, gret-full 
of fiche. c zi\2o Liber Cocontm (1862) 25 Take lamprayes 
and..rost horn on gredyl. CX450 Tivo Cookery-bks. 114 
Haddoke . . jTosted on a gridel. 1746 Exmoor Seolding 
Gloss. (E.D.S.) 66 Griddle^ a grid-iron, 
t b. = Gridiron i b. Obs. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 122 Seint Lorens also iSolede het te gredil 
hef him upwardes mid berninde gleden. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 208/269 Some op-on grediles of Ire i-rostede weren also. 
Ibid. pe king het a-non pat Men him scholden op-on 

a strong gredile [v.r. gridire] do. X447 Bokenham Se^’ntys 
(Roxb.) 107 Sumrae wyth forkys of jTyn ful strong On the 
grydyl hir tumyd up and down. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
249 b/i He was. .tormented uppon agredyl ofyron. 

2 . A circular iron plate upon which cakes are 
baked; = Girdle sb- 

1352 Durham Accl. Rolls, Grj’del pro pane. x8i2 W. 
Tennant Ansier F. vi. liv, As would _a hen leap on a fire- 
hot griddle. 1859 Jephson ii. 19 She poured upon 

a griddle .. some "batter. 1875 Le Fanu Will. Die i. 12 
Sometimes we . . made a hot cake, and baked it on the 
griddle. 2897 Mrs. W. M. Ramsay Every Day Lijfe Turkey 
ii. 48 Large round scones. .cooked, .on an iron griddle, 
b. Gofer- or waffle-irons, rare. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv, (1856) 306 Like a batter- 
cake between the two disks of a hot griddle. 

3 . Mining. A wire-bottomed sieve or screen. 

2776 Prycc Cornub. 233 A person near the Shaft . . 

sifts it [Ore] in a Griddle, or iron wire sieve. 2858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, Griddle, Riddle, a miner’s wire-bottomed sieve 
for separating the ore from the halvans. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.^ as \ griddle -sacrifice, griddle- 
fill ; griddle-bread, -cate, bread or cake baked 
on a griddle ; f griddle-iron = sense 2. 

2841 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 25 A few slices of *griddle 
bread. 2882 Daily Hews 26 Aug. 5/7 Cold mutton fat and 
griddle bread. 1783 Vallancey Collect. III. xit. 460 The 
good women are employed in making the *griddle cake. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xUi. 1x8 Mary stood at 
the stove, baking griddle-cakes. Ibid. iv. 19 De first *griddle- 
full of cakes. 27^ De Foe's TourGt. Brit. IV. 204 The 
*Gridie-Iron here is a thin Iron Plate . . about two Feet in 
Diameter. 2382 Wyclif Lev. ii. 7 If thin offrymg shal be 
..for the *gredil sacrifice [Vulg. sin auietn de craticula 
fuerii sacrijicium), cuen maher the tried flour shal be 
spreynt with oile. 

Giriddle (gri’d’l), v.^ [f. Griddle sb."] 

1 .' trans. To cook on a griddle. 

<■2430 ’l\vo Cookery-bks. 40 Take Yenyson or Bef, & leche 


& gredyl It vp broun. x887 Besant The World went i. 6 
He every day fried or griddled a great piece of beef-steak. 

2 . Mining. To griddle ont\ to screen ore with 
a griddle. 

1776 Pryce Min. Comub. i, iii. 62 Black Copper Ore . . is 
generally griddled out and put to the pile for sale, as it rises 
from the Mine. 

Hence Gri'ddling vbl. sb. 

i876T.HARDYA.V;r/4^^//i (1890) 358 I’ll finish ihegriddling. 
Grid^e (gri*d’l), z/.- slang, intr. To sing in 
the streets as a beggar. * 

2851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 248 Another woman 
. , whose husb.and had got a month for * griddling in the main 
drag ’ (singing in the high street), 2877 Besant & Rice Son 
Vulc, I. xii. 267 Cardiff Jack’.s never got so low as to be 
gridling on the main drag. 2892 Daily Nc^vs 8 Feb. 7^2 
They were singing^ a h>Tnn, or what was better known in 
the begging fraternity as ‘gridling 
Hence Gri'ddlor, a street singer. 

2859 in Slang Diet. x888 Besant Fifty Y. Ago ly. 53 
There are hymns in ever>' collection which suit the Grldler. 
t Griddled, it. Obs. rare’~'^. In 3-4 grideld, 
griddeled. Only in griddled frost, ^ hoar frost. 

412300 Cursor M. 6520 Manna.. fel fra lift sa gret plente, 
Als a grideld \Fairf. griddeled, GStt, rime] frost to se. 

Griddled (gri*d’ld), ppl. a. [f. Griddle v. 
-f- -ED ^.] Fried or baked on a griddle. 

2883 O’Donovan Story Merv xx. (1884) 225 The usual 
meal of griddled bread and weak tea. 

Griddly (gri*dU), a. dial. Also 8 gridly. 
[Cf. Griddled Sandy, gritty, 

2747 Hooson Miner's Diet. R i Sandy or gridly Gear. 
28W Cheshire Gloss., Griddly, grittj’. 
t Gride, sb."^ Obs. [?A metathetic form of 
Gird sbl^ (sense 3).] A spasm of pain, a pang. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 544 pe aire nowe & l>c dementis ere 
evyn in )jis tyme So trauailed out of temperoure & troubild 
of bat sone, pat makis ki grippis and ki gridis a gretc dele 
ke kenere. 

Gride (groid), shp' [f. Gride zt.] A strident 
or grating soun 4 

2830-4 Whittier Mogg Megone 111. 2065 The gride of 
hatchets fieredy thrown On wigwam-log and tree and stone. 
2BB0 L. Wallace Ben-Hur iv. vii, The trumpet, and the 
gride of the wheels, and the prospect of diversion excite me. 

Gride (graid), v. Chiefly poel. Also 5-6 gryde. 
Pa. pple. 5-7 gride, gryde. [metathetic form 
of Gird vfi, adopted by Spenser from Lydgate, 
and from Spenser by later writers. The mod. 
application of the word to sound is perh. due to 
a feeling of its echoic e.'cpressiveness, suggested by 
words Wkegrafe, strident, etc.] 

1 . trans. To pierce with a weapon ; to wound ; 
t also, to inflict (a wound) by piercing {pbsl). Also 
with away. Obs, or arch. 

42x400-50 Ate.vander (Dublin MS.) He hym grydes 
[As/wr, MS. girdes] to ke grand, & k® gre wynnex, 14x2-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xiv, To se her husband with large 
woundes depe Go’de through the body, 1579 Spenser 
Shefh, Cal. Feb. 4 The kene cold blowes through my 
beaten hyde, All as I were through the body giyde \Gloss, 
Gride, perced ; an olde word much vsed of Lidgate], 
1590 — F. Q. III. 62 In^ minde to gride The loathed 
le,achour. 1596 Ibid, iv. vi. i Such was the wound that 
Scudamour did gride. 1622 Dra\ton Poly-olb. xxii. 1491 
With many a cruel wound [he] was through the body gride. 
1647 H. l>lov.^Songp/Soul in. App.lix, Astake should gride 
His stubborn heart. 2808 J. Barlow Columb, in. 600 All 
gride the dying ; all deface the dead. 18^2 Motherwell 
Ouglou's Onslaught Poems 83 The steel gndes their flank. 
28^ Lytton Zanotti vii. xiii, The sharpness of grief cuts 
and grides away many of those bonds of infirmity. 

ahsol. 2848 Lstton Harold vii. v, Famine marches each 
hour to gride and to slay. 

fig. 259oSpenser/^.^. iii.ix.apThewickedenginethrough 
false influence Past through his eies, and secretly did giyde 
Into his heart, which it did sorely gryde. 2647 H. More 
Song 0/ Soul II. i. 11. xxviii, Our own spirits gride With 
piercing wind in storming Winter tide, Contract them- 
selves. 2830 W, Phillips Mt. Sinai 11. 62 Its murky wave 
Continuous closeth on the frequent gleam Of lurid hue that 
grides it. 

2 . intr. To pierce through. Now usually. To 
cut, scrape, or graze along, through, zip, etc., with 
a strident, grating, or whizzing sound, or so as to 
cause intense rasping pain. K\so, to gride its way. 

2590 Spenser 11, ^^i^. 36 Through his thigh the mortall 
Steele did gryde. « 2782 J. Scott Atnccbxan Eclog. 11. 63 
His keen sickle grides along the lands. 1818 Milman 
Samor 6 The keen scythes Gride through their iron harvest. 
2843 Blackw. Mag. HV. 16 A sword was now griding its 
way through my frame. 2858 Farrar Eric 11. xii. (1897) 363 
The horrible rope fell on him, griding across his back. 2878 
Stevenson Inland Voy. 102 Now, the river would approach 
the side, and run griding along the chalky base of the hill. 
2880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 158 Against the sides the hostile 
vessels yet crushed and grided. 

3 . trans. To clash or graze against with a stri- 
dent sound ; to cause to grate. 

2822 Shelley Frometh. Unb. iii. i, Hear ye the thunder 
of the fiery wheels Griding the winds? 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. cvli, The wood which grides and clangs Its 
leafless ribs and iron horns Together. 

Grideld : see Griddled a. 

Gridelin (gri*delin), sb. and a. Also 7 gris- 
delin(e, greda-, gre(e)de-, grayde-, gridaline, 
gridilyon, grizelin. [ad. F. gridelin, gris-de-lin 
‘ grey of flax flax-grey ; Littre explains it as ‘ a 
colour partaking of white and red *.J 


A. sb. The name of a colour, a pale purple or 
grey Holet ; sometimes, a pale red. B. adj. 
Having this colour; 

4:1640 (SHiRLEY]_Ca//. Underwit \\.'\\. in Bullen 0 . PI. 
IL 345 Shall I decipher my Colours to you now? FoUmort 
is withered, Grisdelin [ed. 1649 C Country Caftl, under the 
name of Dk. Newcastle) ii. i. 28 reads greedeline] is absent, 
and Isabella is beauty. 1652 H. Cogan tr. Scudery's Ibrahim 
II, i. 10 'The third, .was in a waslcoat of gridilyon sattin. 1657 
R. \acoh Barbadoes{i 6 -jf) 8^ Sky colour, and Orange tawny, 
Gridaline, and Gingeline, white and Philyamort. XW3K1LL1- 
Parson's Wed. ii. iii, His Love. .fades like myGrcda- 
line Petticote. 1665-76 Rea Flora 47 They are either red., 
or else sadder or paler violet, graydeline, or murcy purple. 
1685 Temple Gardening filVs. 1710 I. 184 The Burgundy 
[Grape] which is a Grizelin or Pale Red. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury i. 13/2 Colours derived from Purple. .Gredeline, 
pale Peach. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 465 Tlie same vinous 
or Grisdeline Colour, 17x2 u. Pomet's Hist, Drugs I, 
Large Gridelin Flowers mix’d with Purple. 2791 Hamilton 
BerthollcCs Dyeing!, i.ii. iv. 199 Violets and gridelins of 
all shades. 2860 K. Macfarlane Dyeing ^ Calico-fr. iii. 
47 A fine gridelin, bordering upon archil, is thereby ob- 
tained ; but this color has no permanence. 

Gliding (grai-dig), ppl. a. [f. GniDE v. + 
-INO 2.] Thai grides. 

1 . Piercing, wounding ; cutting keenly and pain- 
fully through, lit. and_/^. 

2667 Milton P. L. vi.329 So sore The griding sword with 
discontinuous wound Pass’d through him. 2782 Ei.phinston 
tr. Martial i. xxii. 35 For brawny necks the griding claw 
remains. <r 2794 Sir W. Tones Pindar's \st Netnean Ode 
8r Griding anguish pierc a his fluttering breasL 2812 W. 
Tenna.nt Anster F. vi. xxix, Set their griding forks and 
knives to work. i8x^ T. Busby Lucretius iii. 71^80 swift 
the motion of the griding steel, a 2863 Thackeray Character 
Sk. (1872) 341 The griding excitement which thrills through 
cver>’ fibre of the soul. 2876 Farrar Marlb. Serin, xxvii. 
270 He perished, as he deserved, by the pitiless, griding, con- 
temptuous swords of those whom he had striven to seduce. 

2 . Grating, clashing ; strident. 

2740 Dyer Ruins Rome 462 The car. ."Which. .dreadful 
roll’d its griding w-heels Over the bloody war. 2830 Tenny- 
son Poems 113 The heavy thunder’s griding might. 1845 
Blackw. Mag. LVIII. 679 A griding clash of steel and 
a shrill cry of agony. 2851 J. B. Hvme Poems early Years, 
Oct. Gales 14 Oh, boist'rous sea ! Oh griding gale ! 
Gridiron (gri-daiojn), sh. Forms : a. 3-4 
gred-, 4 gridire, 5 gredyre, gerdyre. $. 4 
gredyrne, gridirno, 5 grederne, -irue, -eyren, 
gredren, -yn, grydirne, -eyron, -eyorn, 5-6 
gredyron, 6 -yern, -iren, gryderne, grede 
yron, 6-7 greediron(e, grediron, 7 gridyron, 
6- gridiron. 7. 6 north, girdiron, -yrne, gerd- 
yron, glrde-, gyrd(e-iron. [Of obscure foima- 
tinn. The earliest form gredire appears in the same 
text {S. Eng. Leg.) with gredile Griddle, but it 
is not clear whether the change from -He to -ire is 
phonetic, or due to popular etymology. The 
later forms, however, show that the -ire was at an 
early date identified with southern ME. ire = iren 
Iron (cf. fur-ire Fire-iron), the further develop- 
ment being parallel to that of Andiron, q. v.] 

1 . A cooking utensil formed of parallel bars of 
iron or other metal in a frame, usually supported 
on short legs, and used for broiling flesh or fish 
over a fire, t Also formerly, a girdle or griddle. 

o. \\..Metr. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626/7 Gredyre, 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1277 pe gredirne & ke gobloles 
garnyst of syluer. 2382 Wyclif Exod. xxvii. 4 Thow 
shall make.. a brasun gredyrne [1388 gridele, Coverdalf. 
gredyron, 2551 gredyern, 2621 grate or networke] in the 
manere of a nett, c 2450 Two Cookery-bks. 102 Kutte the 
chyne in ij. or in iij. peces, and roste him on a faire 
gredrjm. 2482 Poston Lett. No. 867 HI. 298 A gredeyren 
of syfver of Parj’sse towche, not gylt. 2485 Naval Acc. 
Hen. VII (1896) 51 Keile hokes ij., Grydimesj., filesh 
hokes j. 2544 Phaer Regiin. Life (i 553 ) iv b, F3’sbe 
rested vpon the gridiron. 2561 Hollybush Horn. A/oth. 
6 Take the braynes of a hogge, rost the same vpon a grede 
yron.^ ^^47 Stapylton yuvenal 211 Broil’d rashers, that 
on w’ide gridirons laj’. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones x. Iv, 
The said Chicken was then at Roost.., and required the 
several Ceremonies of catching, killing, and picking, before 
it was brought to the Grid-iron, ciZsoArab.Nts. (Rlldg.) 
621 Our gridiron is only fit to broil small fish. 

y. 149s Nav. Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 260 Brasjm potles 
brokyn. .G)Tdej’rons Brokjm. 2528 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
V. 255 A girdyrne, xij d. 2557 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 
100 One old brandrelhe, one gerdyron, one pare of tongs. 
1599 Acc. Bk. in Antiquary XXXII. 243 A girde Iron. 

b. A similar structure employed as an instru- 
ment of torture by fire. 

As in the case of (jriddle, this is the connexion in which 
the word first appears in English. 

a. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 344/154 Strong fuyr he lieth 
maken and gret, and a gredire k^^^-on setie. ^1305 St. 
Cristopher 202 in E. E. P, (1862) 65 pe king het p^l me 
scholde anon vpe a gridire him do And roste him wik fur 
& pich. 2393 Langl. P. pi. C. hi. 130 Laurens pe leuite 
lyggynge on pe gredire, Loked vp to cure lorde. 24 . . 5 '. Eng. 
Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXXXIL 
325/roS Vppon a gerdyre be let here to rostj’. 

fj. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 248/1 The mynyslres. .leyd 
hj’m stratched oute uppon a gredyron of j’ron. 2555 Eden 
Decades 39 A certeyne frame of woodde much lyke vnto 
a hurdle or grediren. 1623 Purchas Pilgriinage ix. xv. 
(1614) 913 The Nobles and commanders, thej’ broiled on 
gridirons. 2632 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 51 The wheele, 
greediron, racke and faggot. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exemp. 
in. XV. 92 S. Laurence accounted the coals of his Gridiron 
but as a Julip. 2839-40 W. Irving Wol/ert's R. (1855) r 
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The gridiron of the blessed St. Lawrence. 1869 Lecky 
Europ. Mor. II. xi. 235 The devil was represented bound 
by red-hot chains on a burning gridiron. 

2. fig. and in phrases, f The p-idiron grumbles 
at the frying-pan : cf. ‘ the pot calls the kettle 
black.’ On the gridiron ; in a state of torment, 
persecution, or great uneasiness (cf. F. lire sur le 
gril) ; so to lay (a person) on the gridiron. 

1590 Greene Netter too iate (1600) 114, I was so scorched 
on the grediron of aflfection, that I had no rest, x6^ Bp. 
Taylor Dud, Dubit. i. i. (1676) 15 He runs to weakness 
for excuse, and to sin for a comfort, .and changes from.side 
to side upon his grid-iron till the flesh drop from the bones 
on every side. 1672 R. Wild Poet. Ltcen, 27 The Calf at 
Bethel fears the Calf at Dan ; The Gridiron grumbles at the 
Frying-pan. a 1734 North Exam. :ii. vii. § 30 (1740) 525 
It was past Three before the Chief Justice heard that his 
Name was upon the Gridiron at Westminster. 1834 
Macaulay in Trevelyan Zr/r ^ Lett. (1878) I. 377 While 
London is a perfect gridiron, here am Ij at 13° North from 
the equator, by a blazing wood fire, with my windows 
closed, 1859 W. Collins (1875) ii When destiny 

has.. heated his gridiron for him, he has nothing left to do 
..but to get up and sit on it. 1871 Member for Paris 
II. 9 He proceeded to do what is called in journalistic phrase 
‘laying a man on the gridiron’, which means that he., 
served him up every day to the readers of the Pavois, 
skewered through and through with an epigram. 

3. Applied to objects resembling or likened to 
a gridiron ; f a grated weir or dam (air.) ; a grat- 
ing or grille ; a network of pipes, lines, etc. ; the 
United States flag, the stars and stripes. 

1406-7 Winchester College Acc. Roily In slip, j carpen- 
tarii facientis j gredyre ad introitum aquae de Lurteborne. 
1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces Between this glass and 
the plate is a gridiron of silver wire. 1854 Ronalds & 
Richardson Cfum. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 378 To this pipe are 
attached a number of arms formed of inch pipe, the whole 
forming a sort of gridiron. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's 
Viet. (1878) I. i. 8 My father wore a silver gridiron in his 
button hole. 1869 Blackmore Lortia D. ii, He answered, in 
a whisper, through the gridiron of the gate, i^a Harper s 
Mag. Keh. 435/1 Chicago is criss-crossed by a gridiron of rail- 
way tracks. j. A. Barry Brown's Bunyip etc. 29 Run 
the gridiron half-mast, Mr. Stokes. 1893 Farmer Slangy 
GridiroUy. bars on a cell window. 1896 Dailp Ntnus 
10 Dec, 3/4 The ground here is marked out by white lines 
..thus giving it the appearance of a gigantic gridiron— 
which, indeed, is the technical name applied to an American 
football field. ’ 

b, Naut. A hea\'y framework of beams in 
parallel open order (suggesting a gridiron) used to 
support a ship in dock. (So F. gril.) 

1846 A. Young Naui. Dicty Gridiron^ a frame formed of 
cross beams of wood, for laying a vessel upon in order to 
inspect or repair her at low water, 1863 Q> Rev. CXIV. 
309 They raise a gridiron which is suspended between them 
at such a depth in the water as may be requisite to receive 
the vessel. 1896 Dailp News 21 Dec. s/i A first-class 
gridiron, capable of taking vessels up to 300 feet long. 

e. Tkeatr, A structure of planks erected above 
the stage and supporting the mechanism for the 
manipulation of drop-scenes, etc. (So F, grill) 
x886 H. S, Jennings Gossip 69 The ‘gridiron’ is 
the name for a number of planks running at a great height 
above ihe stage from R, to L. 1887 Standard 13 Sept. 6/4 
Did the magistrates inspect what is known as the ‘ grid- 
iron’ — the place immediately over the stage? 

4 . Short {ox gridh'on peyidtiltun. 

1793 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII, 88 
The pendulum.. is a compound gridiron composed of five 
rods. 

5 . Short for gridiron matzesievre, etc. : A naval 
manoeuvre in which the paths taken by the vessels 
suggest the form of a gridiron. 

1893 Daily News 26 June 6/1 In executing the ‘ gridiron ’ 
movement the vessels would at times be very close to each 
other. 1894 Tivtesyo July 8/1 The Admiral felt justified in 
twice putting it [the fleet] through the much-discussed 
evolution known as the ‘gridiron’. 

6. aitrib.2Ji6.Comb.: gridiron-floor = sense 3 c; 
gridiron pendulum, a compensation pendulum 
composed of parallel rods of different metals ; 
gridiron valve, a sliding valve in which the 
cover and seat are both composed of parallel bars 
with spaces between them. 

1881 L. Wagner Pantomimes 57 From the flies a ladder 
communicates with the ^gridiron-floor^ at the very roof of 
the stage, ftequently at a height of sixty or seventy feet 
above the footlights. X7S2 Ellicott in Phil. Trans.yilNll. 
492-3 Your pendulum takes off the effect of heat and cold 
as well as either the “gridiron pendulum (as it is commonly 
called) or the quicksilver pendulum. 1854 J. Scoffern in 
Orr's Circ. Sci.y Ghent. 115 Another means of avoiding this 
source of error is the gridiron pendulum. . — an invention of 
Harrison. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. vni. 771 Grid- 
iron compensation pendulum. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
*Gridiron valve. 

(xiri’diron, v. [f. Gridiron sb.'] Irans. To 
mark with parallel lines or a pattern suggesting 
the form of a gridiron ; said esp. of railways with 
reference to their appearance on a map. 

1857 E. M. Whitty Friends Bohemia II. 34 Newland has 
been a blessing to the country, .and gridironed the country 
with railways. 1867 Miss Braddon Birds 0/ Prey^ v. ii. 
•(1868) 246 A breakneck gallop across dreary fields gridironed 
with dykes and stone walls. 1887 Hissey Holiday on Road 
-i. 17 Railways have gridironed the land all over. 

Grie, variant of Gree 
Griebe, obs. form of Grebe. 

Grieee, variant of Grece, steps. 


Grieoed (grfst), a. Her. [f. grieee, variant of 

Gkece + -ED -.] = Degbaded ppl. 0.2 

Griede, obs. form of Creed sb. 

Grief (gnf), sb. Pi. griefs. Forms : 3-5 gref, 
4-6 greffe, grefe, greve, 4-7 greef(e, (5 greyf, 
gri£r(e, 5-6 gryef(f, 6 greiff, 6-7 greif(e), (8 
5”7 griefe, 5- grief. Also//. 4-6 greves, 
(5 -ys), S “7 greeves, 6-7 greives, grieves, [a. 
OF. gnef gref masc., vbl. sb. f. gi-ever to Grieve. 
The form with v iii the sing, may be from OF. 
grieve, greve fern., of the same etymology.] 
fl. Hardship, suffering; a kind, or cause, of 
hardship or suffering. Obs. 
a 1225 Ancr. R, 392 Ne muhte he mid lesse gref habben 
us? a 1500 Cursor M. X7228 lesu..wit mi flexsli lust 
to fill forget^ 1 oft )>ine greues grill. 1382 Wyclif i Esdr, 
li. 29 To kingis greeues ben born in. c 1386 Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 127 Tel me of youre grief Parauenture I yow 
may in youre meschief Conseille or helpe. 1435 Misyn 
Pire ^ Love 1. L\. 17 pe pore in body with hongyr, hirst, 
Cald & nakydnes & oJ>er greuys of J)is warld is noyed. 
CX440 Bone Flor. 1245 Syr, ye muste wende home wyth 
me..Hyt schall turne yow to no grefe. <1x450 Fysshyngc 
Xu. Angle (1883) 2 Suche grevys « meny oJ?er the hunter 
hapeth, c iS5® Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 2 That 
gentlemen feele moste greef by this derthe. 1575 Gamm. 
Gttrion v. 1, If it be counted his fault, besides all his 
greeues When a poore man is spoyled, and beaten among 
theeues Then I confess my fault herein. x6x6 W. Haig 
Let. in J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 156 Pardon a poor man 
much distracted with the grief of this place (the tolboothl. 
1722 De Fod Plague (1756) 182 Want of Breath, Fear, 
Anger, Vexation, and all the other Griefs attending such 
an injurious Treatment. 

•f 2 . Hurt, harm, mischief or injury done or 
caused by another ; damage inflicted or suffered ; 
molestation, trouble, offence. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne C/<ra«. (18x0) 91 Neuer bifor in Wales 
was don so greie greue. 1340-70 Alex. 4- Dind. 50 Whan 
het sien the seg wip so manye ryde, pei were agrisen of his 
grym, and wende gref tholie. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 324 
His moder wiste well she might Do Tereus no more greve 
7’han slee his child. 4^1460 ‘J'owneley Myst.xiu 53 Cryst 
saue vs ffrom alle myschefys. .ffrom those mens grefys That 
oft ar agans vs. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 7 To be venged for 
damrnage or griefe done by another. 15x3 Douglas VEneis 
xm. i. 25 To implor forgifnes of all greiff. 1584 Powel 
Lloyd's Cambria 354 These be the greefes done by the 
Englishmen. 

t b. A wrong or inj'ury which Is the subject of 
formal complaint or demand for redress ; » (Sriev- 
ANCE I b. Also, a document containing a formal 
statement of the grievance. Obs. 

In quot. 1839 prob. a mere Gallicism. 
c 1420 Lydg. Assembly Gods 47 That Diana and Neptunus 
myght haue audience To declare her greefe of the gret 
offence To theym done by Eolus, whereon they compleynyd. 
1472 Presentm. Juries in Surtees Misc. (x888) 22 Thes are 
grefis .xij men fendes defectyffe. 1502 Arnolds Chron. 
(1811) p. xvii, The answere W my Lorde of Wynchestere 
vnto y* greffe of my Lorde oft Glocetyre. 1538 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) .^pp. III. iii. 159 It ys agreed that the War- 
deyns..shalbe here vpon tuysdaynext commyng, S: there 
shewe the>Te gryeff. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV, iv. iii. 42 The 
King hath sent to know The nature of your Griefes, 1605 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 274 A meetinge shalbe bad here that 
the Burgesses may then prefer theyr greifes. a 1651 Cal- 
DERWOOD Hist. A~irk (Wodrow Soc.) HI. 725 The greeves 
which Secretary Walsingbam presented to the King. [1839 
Times 30 Mar. in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) I. 
126 For the settlement of more solid and lasting griefs be- 
tween the nations, measures of corresponding magnitude 
and decision must be reasonably executed.] 
f 3 . Gravity, grievousness (of an offence). Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxx. 262 Some of the foresayde 
prysoners he put to deth, and some he dishereted, after y» 
grefe of theyr offense, 

H‘ 4 . Feeling of offence ; displeasure, anger. Obs, 
/T1300 Cursor M. 8405 (Colt.) J>of.saIamon mi sun be yong 
He es wis and o redi tung, kat neuer serued grefe ne grame. 
0x340 Ibid. 7663 (Trin.) And efte k® fend ful of greef 
Trauailed be kyng to mischeef, cx^ooDestr. TroyG^^oVor 
all the grefe of bo grekes, & b® g^ete bfonge, Was no led | 
might hym let, bof horn lothe were. 1513 Douglas eEneis j 
1, i. z8 Is thair sic grief in hevinlie myndis hie? 1535 Bp. 
Shaxton Let. to Cromwell in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. Ixi. 
149 Yet perceive I right manifestly your grief towards me. 
C1570 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 245 He spoke not thois 
wordes in any greiff, but rather in boorde. 0x573 Ibid. 261 
Hard the said Kaufle caufe the said Rosse slave in greiff. 

•bb. Phrases. To take in grief: to take 

offence at : see also Aguief. To take grief with 
(a person) : to be displeased with. Without grief: 
without being offended or annoyed j without grudg- 
ing. Obs. 

C1300, etc. [see AcriefJ. Deo Gratias 35 in E. E. 

P, (1862) 125, 1 prey be take hit nouht in greue. ^1340 
Cursor M. 10967 (Laud) Zakarle seid with-outyn greve 
Thise tydyngges may I not leve. <rx4oo Gamelptt 313 And 
selde se be welcome with-out any greue. C1420 Sir Amadace 
XXX, Code Sirs, take no^te on greue, For 3e most noue lake 
3our leue, c 1430 Syr Tryam. 1x9 That ys me wondur lefe, 
Wherefore taketh hy t to no grefe, 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Matt. xlii. 36-43 Jesus without any griefe [L. fiihil 
gravatus) declared it playnely. a 1553 — Royster D. v. iv. 
(Arb.) 82, I beseech you, take with me no greefe; I did a 
true man’s part, not wishyng your repreefe. 

+ 5 . A bodily injury or ailment ; a morbid 
affection of any part of the body; a sore, wound; 
a blemish of the skin ; a disease, sickness. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.v.Xxvr. (1495) 182 Somlyme 
the greyffes of the skynne come of a cause that is wyihin. 


*48x Caxton Mprr. ni. 153 Nature may not suffre ,. the 
sodeyn agrauacions ne griefs, of whiche by theyr folyes they 
Wauaylle nature. 1542 Boorde Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 205 
^r suche thynges causyth the grefe [epilepsy] to come the 
ofter. <^1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Fviij, To put 
rw'ay the wrinkles out of the face and all other greefe. 1562 
Turner Baths Pref., In the tyme of bathinge in certayne 
men certayn grefes and diseases arj’se. 1567 Harman 
Caveat (1879) 55 Fayre skynned withoute anye spot or 
greffe. 1579 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixx. X04 The seede .. Is good 
to be straked or applied unto hoate griefes of the joynts. 
x6o6 Bryskett Civ. Life 5 Rather to preuent steknesse, 
then for any present griefe, I had . . begunne a course to 
fake somephj'sicke. 2691 WocnAth. Oxon. 1. 392 Cancerous 
Vlcers also seise on this part (the Lipp) &c. This grief 
hastned the end of . . Mr. Harriot. 1706 Land. Gas No. 
4209/4 Off Le^ Joint above the Fetter-lock large, hard 
sweird, old Grief. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Foul, A 
Swelling and Grief like unto this, breeding between the 
Clees of the Cattle. 

transf. 2570 Dee Math. Pref. 23 Theophrastus affirmed, 
that, by Musike, griefes and diseases of the Minde. .might 
be cured. 

fb. The seat of disease ; the diseased part j the 
sore place. Obs. 

x^77 Framfton Joyful News ii. (1596) 36 The Leaues of 
I this Tabaco being laid hoite vpon the griefe . . taketh away 
I the paines therof. 1610 Markham Masieip. ii. cxxxi. 434 
I Mixe these with vinegar, and apply it to the griefe. 1624 
' Capt. SftiiTff Virginia ii. 34 For swellings, .they vse small 
, peeces of touchwood ..which pricking on the griefe they 
burne close to the flesh, 
f 6. Physical pain or discomfort. Ohs. 

X509 Barclay Shyp ofFolys (2570) 81 Clawe he his backe 
that feeleth itche or greue. 1544 Phaer Regim. Life (1553) 
F vij b, The griefe, which the pacient feleth in his backe. 
X396 Dalrymple \s. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ni. 184 Mair throuch 
Sturt and dolour of mynd, than throuch greifeof his woundes. 
2608-33 Bp. Hall Medit. (2851) 99 The tenderness of the 
part adds much to the grief. x62t Burton Anat. Mel. r. 
iii. II. ii, Hardnes and grief in the left Hypocondry. 

7 . Mental pain, distress, or sorrow. In mod. 
use in a more limited sense : Deep or violent 
sorrow, caused by loss or trouble ; a keen or bitter 
feeling of regret for something lost, remorse for 
something done, or sorrow for mishap to oneself 
or others. 

23, . E. E. Aim. P, A. 86 The adubbemente of downer 
dere Garten my goste al greffe for-jele. <^1350 Will. 
Paleme 2473 So glad was he kanne, kat na gref vnder god 
gayned to ms ioye. C1400 Destr. Troy 13957 VHxes..Wiih 
gronyng and greue gert hym to stynt. 24x3 Pitgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 2483) IV. xx. 66 How may myn eyen . . Restreyne 
them for to shewen by wepyng Myn hertes^ greef. 1554 
Coverdalb Hope Faithf xxxi. (2574) 222 Tediousnesse and 

f refe runneth customably with saturation or fulnesse. 2568 
I, B. ir. P. Martyr's Comm. Rom. ix. 237 b, Griefe (as 
sayth Cicero . .) is a dissease which vexeth the mind, and it 
is taken by reason of the euill which semeth to be already 
at hand, and to be present. 2592 Shaks. Rom, ff Jul, v. iii. 
221 Griefe of my Sonnes exile hath stopt her breath. 2622 
Chapma.v Widaowes T. Plays 2873 HI. 54 Then Grieues 
that sound so lowd, proue alvvaies light. 2632 Lithcow 
Trav. v. 198 Before my arrivall in Aleppo, the Caravan . . was 
from thence departed, which bred no small griefe in my 
breast. 2657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 5 He confesselh it with 
much grerfe. 1716 Addison Drummer ii. i, There is a real 
grief and there is a methodical grief. 1756 Burkc Subl. ft 
B. t. V, If the object of pleasure be. .totally lost.. a passion 
arises in the mind, which is called grief. 2760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Quality (2809) II. 112 Mrs. Tirrel..was plentifuljy 
pouring forth her tears.. for grief of having found him in 
tliat condition. 1817 Byron Manfred i. i. 9 Grief should 
be the instructor of the wise. 2822 Joanna Baillie Basil 
V. ill, Woman’s grief is like a summer storm, Short as it 
violent is. 1883 Ou/da Wanda I. 36 Their father died of 
grief for his eldest son. 2888 F- Hume Mad. Midas i. i, He 
did not show much outward grief. 

personified. 2822 B. Cornwall Flood of Thessaly 11. 281 
Joy is slow believed, where grief hath lived Long a familiar, 
b. A cause or subject of grief. 

2535 Coverdale Prov. .xvii. 25 An vndiscrete sonne is 
a grefe [xa xSix] vnto his father. 2770 Goldsm. Des. VUl. 

57 A time there was, ere England's griefs began. x886 
Ruskin Prxleriia I. v. 167 As fate would have it, they had 
the one grief of having no children. 

8. a. Phr. To come to grief: to meet with 
disaster ; {Sporting) to have a fall ; to fail, prove 
abortive. So to bring to grief Chiefly colloq . ; 
somewhat rare in dignified use. 

2854 Thackeray Netucomes I. x. 107 We drove on to the 
Downs, and we were nearly' coming to grief. 2857 Kingsley 
Two'Y. Ago xxi, As for coming to grief, . . we’re on a good 
errand . . and the devil himself can’t harm us. 2862 T. 
Shorter in Weldon's Reg. Aug, 4 A People’s College, ,was 
founded at Nottingham, but speedily came to grief. 2873 
Punch 25 Jan. 41/1 The third Empire .. brought France to 
grief. 2883 Black Shandon Bells xxvii, He pointed out 
where the coal-smack had come to grief 2885 J. Martincau 
Types Eth. Theory I. 139 His logic came to grief 

b. Sporting. Accidents in steeplechasing or in 
the hunting-field. Also in Golf {see quot. 1897). 

2891 Sportsman 28 Feb. (Farmer), The flag had scarcely 
fallen than the grief commenced. Encycl. Sport I. 472 
Grief, when a play’erhas played his ball into a hazard ^of any 
description he is said to be in grief. 1898 St, James s Gas. 

15 Nov. 6/1 [A pace sufficient] to test the condition of horse.s 
and their riders and to bring about a considerable amount 
of grief 

9 . a/Hib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as p^ef 
-drop. b. objective, as gidef drinking adj. c. 
instrumental, as grief-Oorued, -distraught, -dutied^ 

-exhausted, -harmonizedy-inspired, -oppressed, -rent, 

-shot, -worn adjs. Also grief-musclea, a name 
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given by Darwin to certain mtiscles concerned in 
the facial expression of grief. 

1839 JIarv Hou7TT Marier's PiJgr. xt. iii. 2 *Grief-bo\ved 
and labour-spent. 184^ Mrs. Browsing Duc/i^ss MavlxW, 
He in sooth is *grief-distraught. i6oo Distracted Evif. 
n. i. in Bullen O. PL III. 203 Charactred on everye syde 
Of the •griefe drinkinge paper. _ 1838 Eliza Cook \Vorld 
vii. I Though the eye may be dimmed with its *grief-drop 
awhile. rti6o3 F. Davjson in Farr .S', P. Eliz, U845) II. 
319 My *gTief-duU’d heart. 1768 C. Shaw Address Night- 
ingale vi. 87 Till welcome death .. Shall kindly slop my 
*grief-exhausted breath. 1827 Hood Hero ^ Leander Ixix, 
Though heretofore I have but set my voice To some long 
sighs, *grief-harmonized. 1764 Oxford Sausage 77 The 
■*grief-inspired Muse. 1872 Darwin J85 Cases 

of Hypochondria, in which the *grief-muscles were persist- 
ently contracted. 1824 T. Fenbv Four Temperavtents ly. i, 
*Grief-oppressed, unhappy man. 1647 Herrick Hesperides 
(1869) 419 To show a heart *grief-rent. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. 
i. 45 As a discontented Friend, *greefe-shot SVilh his vnkind- 
nesse. 1859 K. Cornwallis New World I. 202 He looked 
*grief-worn. 

t Gxief, Cl. and adv. Obs. Forms: 3 greif, 
4 grefe, greue, greeffe. [a. OF. gref L. gravis 
(also grief i—'L. *grevis, later form of gravis ^ 
influenced by levis light) heavy, Grave.] 

A. adj. Grievous, grave; troublesome, oppres- 
sive; (of armour) ? formidable. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27986 pis sin . . it es sua greif and god 
wit gan pat. .it files par it es don or said. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 10262 Here synne ys grefe pat bryngep a 
trevv man on a pefe. ^‘1330 — Chron. (1810) 338 If it so be, 
of Scotlond skape a thefe, & till Inglond fie, als a felon grefe. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 166 For it is an unwise vengeaunce, 
Which to none other man is lefe, And is unto him selve grefe. 
CX440 Gato. Gol. 1262 Lordis laught thair lands.. And 
graithit thame to the gait, in thair greif geir. z^ts Caxton's 
Chron, Eng. in. 21 h/i Whiche worke he ended in 2 yere 
and 4 monethes and that with grevc impedymentes. 

B. adv. Grievously, excessively. 

c X400 Desir. Troy 3044 Hir nose . . was nobly shapyn, . . 
Noght growen to grete ne to grefe smalle. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) .Nxiv. 1x2 He fell greeffe sekc [F. il cheusi en mala- 
die] and feled wele pat he myght nojt couer of pat sekeness. 

Griefful (grr-fiful), a. Forms : 4 greful, 5-7 
greefull, 6-8 griefPull, (6 grefull, grefful, 
grieful(l, gre(e)fe-fiO, grief0ful(l, grievefull), 
6, 9 griefful. [f. Gkiep sl>. + -FUL.] Painful, 
sorrowful ; f grievous. 

/IX300 Cursor M. 15184 (GOtt.l Bot pis dede was seld ful 
dere, pe mening jeit lastis bi jere, wid a greful {Coit. 
greithful] uengance. ^1489 OKino^i Sonnes ^ Ayvton ix. 
251 The wounde of Rycharae was soo greefull to see that it 
was pyte to beholde, ^ 1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(t824} 20 It is grefull to me to leue your companye. zjdx 
Norton & Sackv. Gorhoducu i. (Shaks, Soc.) 07 And nowe 
the daie renewes my griefull plalnte. x6oa Marston An- 
ionio's Rev. n. iii, The most greefull, despairing, wretched 
[etc.], a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Mist. yas. ///, Wks. 
(171X) 42 To deliver this grief-full body to the rest of a desired 
grave. 1742 Collins Ode to Fear 27 The grief-ful! Muse 
address’d her infant tongue. x868 Browning Rvtg^ Bk. vi. 
704 The same great, grave, griefful air. 1882 Daily News 
21 Apr. 5/7 The stern reality of a griefful parting. 

Hence Grie'fFuUy adv. 

2x400-50 Alexander 973 (Dublin MS.) And grettes for 
hym als grefully [Ashm. MS. greuously) as he hym gettyn 
hed. 1560 Daus ir. Sleidanc's Comm. 153 He is in dede very 
sory, but yet taketh the matter lesse greifefully, forasmuche 
as the thinge hath fortuned throughe another mans faulte, 
and not his. 

[Griefliead: see List of Spurioits JVords.^ 
Griefless (grrfles), a. [f. Grief sb. + -less.] 
Free from grief. 

1552 Huloet, Griefeles or sorowles. 1566 Gascoigne 
locasta II. i, 1 graunte I can not grieflesse, well beholde My 
fathers pallace. 1843 Tati's Mag. X. 311 Unmurmuring, 
griefless, watching. 1847 S. Dobell Musing on a Victory, 
Grand And griefless as a rich man’s funeral. 1882 Swinburne 
Tristram if Lyonesse 6 The griefless ghost of grief 
Hence Grie'flessness, griefless condition. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxii. 3 Hee belokenelh not 
greeflesnesse or blockishnesse. 1574 tr. Marlorai's Apoca- 
lips 34 Greeflesnesse is thoughte too bee a signe of Desper- 
atenesse. 1886 Sidgwick Outl. Hist. Ethics ii. § 16. 81 
The gricfiessness which the sage was conceived to maintain 
amid the worst tortures. 

t Grie'fly, adv. Obs. [f. Gkiep a. + -lt -.] 
Grievously, ‘sadly’. 

*34°"70 Alisaunder Yee beene greefly bigo^ but grace 
you falle. Ibid. 99^4 whan 1 was greefly bigo with a grim 
people. 1577 T. Kendall Flowers 0/ Epigr. ao By this 
my troublous toyle and grefe, and griefly pinchyng paine. 
[Griefly, a . : see List of Spurious JVords."] 
t Grie'fsome, a. Obs. rare~-^. [f. Grief sb. 
-f-soME. Cf. Grievesome.] Causing grief, dis- 
tressing. 

1635 Hayivard tr. Biondfs Banish'd Virgin 209 He re- 
solved . . to get her thence to some other place lesse griefe- 
some and lesse odious. 

Grieko, variant of Grego. 

Grien, Grfenesse, obs. ff. Green, Greenness. 
Gries, obs. pi. of Gree sb.'^ 

Griese, -ly, obs. forms of Grece, Grisly. 
Grieshocll (grf-Jax)* ereeshocb, 

grieschooh. [a. Gael, grlosach embers, f. grtos, 
gr}s heat.] ‘ Hot embers ;' properly those of 
peats or moss-fuel ’ (Jam.). ' 
iBo2 Scott Minstr. Scott. Bord. I. Introd. 83 Gang a’ to 
your beds, Sirs, and dinna put out the wee grieschoch 
(embers*. x8i8 — Hrt. Midi, li, I saw the leaves the 


limmers had lain on, and the ashes of them { by the same 
token, there was a pit greeshoch purning yet. x88i Miss 
Laffan in Maent. Mag, XLIV. 386 From the grieshoch, 
which was as she had left it tliat morning, she perceived the 
faintest possible glow. 

Griesiy, obs. form of Grisly, Grizzly. 
Griessing, obs. form of Gkecino. 

Griest, obs. form of Grist sb.^ 

Griesy, variant of Grisy Ohs., grisly. 

Griet, obs. form of Greet Grit sb."^ 

+ Grie'val)le, a- Obs. [a. OF. grevab/e, f, 
' grever to Grieve.] Causing grief or pain; dis- 
tressing, hurtful, injurious. 

1390 Gower Conf, II, 11 There is a vice full grevable To 
him, which is thcrof cotilpable. c 1440 Ashby Diet. Phil. 
(E. E. T. S.^2/1089 It is of goode and noble discrecion. . 
That can suffer adueifsHtUe grcueable. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 426 b/2 The wayc is to the right greuable by cause that 
thou knowest not the contreye. c 1500 Melusine xxiv. 192 
Thinke you not that the thinge which is acustomed of 
long tyme be lesse greuable than that thing which is newly 
lerned? 

G‘rievaace(gr/*vans). Forms:'4~6 grevaunce, 
(5 -awnce, -ona), 4-7 grevance, (5 -an8(e, 7 
grcevauce), 6- gxievaince. fa. OF. gr£vafir£, 
grievance, f. grever to harm, Grieve : see -ance.] 

* 1 ' 1 . The infliction of wrong or hardship on a 
person; injury, oppression; a cause or source of 
injury. Obs. 

21300 Cursor AT. 27823 (Colt, Galba) Couatyse es ane 
euil syn pat mikel greuance gers bygin. C1386 Chauchr 
Afelib. T S2oIf..a man of gretter myght and sirengthe than 
thou art do thee grevaunce, studie and bisye thee rather to 
stille the same grevaunce, than for to venge thee. X390 
Gower Conf III. 34 The bodely delices al]e..Unto the 
soule done grevaunce. ^1400 Destr. Troy 5034 And all 
giltes [ben] for-gyffen & greuans of old. c X440 Promp. 
Parv. 211/1 Grex-awnfcle, or offence, or tresp.ice, offensa, 
aggra\vd\men. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1- cclxxxvi. 427 
The frenchmen kepie good company with their prisoners, 
and raunsomed them courtesly, without any greuaunce to 
them. 3609 Bible (Douay) Song 3 Childr. 27 The fire 
touched them not at al, nor payned them, nor did them anie 
grevance, 1641 Protests Lords I. 4 To the great and uni- 
versal grievance of your people. 1684 H. More Ans 7 t/. 190 
To the much grievance and oppression of the people. 1720 
Pope Iliadxxth 159 The Wife with-held, the Treasure ilWe- 
tain’d (Cause of the War, and Grievance of the Landk With 
honourable Justice to restore. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
I. vii. 244 If the consequence of that exertion be manifestly 
to the grievance or dishonour of the kingdom. 1768 Sterne 
Sent, Journ. (1778) II, 127 (Le Dimanche) Happy people 1 
that, .sport away the weights of grievance which bow down 
the spirit of other nations. 

f 2 . The state or fact of being oppressed, injured, 
or distressed; trouble, distress; suffering, pain. Obs. 

2x300 Cursor AI. 23083 In mi greuance yee did me 
code. X3.. Seuyn Sag, (W.) 2027 He ..tolde hem alle 
nis greuance. X340 Hampole Pr. Cousc. 2753 pai sal 
haf a day pare Als mykel bitter p.ayn or mare, Als a 
man mught thole here of penaunce A yhere and fele 
als mykel grevaunce. ^^1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 213 
Aurelius Hadde loued hire fiest of any creature. .But neuere 
dorste he tellen hire his greuance. a 1420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Princ. 1065 Povert hnthe in hym self ynow grevaunce, 
Withouten that that man hym more purchace. 14*2 tr. 
SccretaSecret., Priv, Priv. (E.E. T. S.) 196 Clothis,wodde, 
and colie. .by the wych he myght escape wythout empeyre- 
ment the grevaunce of the wyntyr. c X460 Toivnele^' Myst, 
iii. 58 Sex hundreth yeris and od haue 1 . . liffyd with grete 
grevance. c 1586 C’tf^s Pembroke Ps. cxxi. iv, The 
moony vapours Shall not cast any mist to breed thy grev- 
aunce. XS9* Shaks. Rom. ff ful. i. i. 163 See where he 
comes. .lie know his grecuance, or be much denide. 

3 . A circumstance or state of things which is felt 
to be oppressive. In mod. use, a wrong or hard- 
ship (real or supposed) which is considered a 
legitimate ground of comphiint; something to 
complain of, 

1481 Caxton Afyp\ HI. viii. 147 The fruytes . . ben other- 
while sonner rype in one yere than in an other, and more 
assured of tempestes and other greuances. 159X Shaks. 
Two Gent, iv, iii, 37 Madam, I pitty much your grieuances. 
1609^ Daniel CiV. Wars iv. Ixxv, Future ill On present 
suffrings bruted to aryse, That farther grieuances ingender 
will. 1649 Milton Eikon. v. Wks.(i847) 288/1 They undid 
nothing ip the state but irregular and grinding courts, the 
maine grievances to be removed. 1661 Bramhall Just 
Vind. vii. 173 The hundred Grievances of the German 
Nation proposed to the Popes Legate. 1688 Col. Ree. 
Pennsylv. 1. 226 As to y« Request of y« Assembly for Relief 
of Grievances. 17x7 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to Abbi 
Conti 17 May, l^he war is a general grievance upon the 
people. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. IL xxxiii. 16 
One Day meeting me on ihe Green near the Fort, he stopt 
me to relate his Grievances. X795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
310 It is a foolish language, adopted from the united Irish- 
men, that their grievances originate from England. 1839 
Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 42 They sent to the King a 
statement of their grievances, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cony. 
(18761 II. vii. X24 In an early state of society any kind of 
taxation is apt to be looked on as a grievance. 2882 A. W. 
Ward Dickens v. 112 The length of Chancery suits was 
a real public grievance. 1883 C, Wills AJod. Persia 367 
On being troubled by a pertinacious clergyman with many 
grievances. 

t 4 . A disease, ailment, hurt. Obs. 

*377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xii. 6r Sapience. .swelleth a m.annes 
soule, Ac grace is a grasse therof Tlie greuaunces to abate. 
c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) -riii. 32 Pai schuld neuer hafe 
swilke greuaunce ne disese of bnm mare. <ri43o Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhode 11. xxiv. (1869) 84 Al be it she hath no greuaunce, 
yet hath she displesaunce. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. v. 11 
Ulcers and grievances of the mouth. 1634 W. Wood New 


Eng. Prosp. 1. iii, Many that haue come infirme out of Eng- 
land, retainc their old grievances still. 1761 M rs. F. Sheridan 
Sidney BidulMi II. 279 The Bath surgeon .. declared it as 
his opinion, that the complaint might be removed without 
amputation, adding, that it was owing lo wrong manage- 
ment that the grievance had gone so far. 
t 6. Displeasure, indignation, offence. To take 
in or to grievance, to take grievance with : to take 
offence at. Obs. (Cf. Gmef sh. 4 b.) 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 258 Charlys was in his greuance, 
stondyng among liis feren. c 1400 Y^vaine 4- Gatv. 126, I 
prai the tak to no grevance This kene karping of syr Kay. 
1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 10757 Grace dieu .. Wych ys, 
sothly; evele apayd, And taketh gretly in greuaunce The 
m.^ne^ off thy governatince.' 1523 Skelto.v Garl. Laurel 
1257 Yet sum there be therewith take grevaunce, And 
grudge thereat with frownyng countenaunce. 

6. atirib. and Comb. 

x86o Sat. Rev. IX. 304/2 They are the men who. .hold 
grievance-meetings about the parson’s surplice. 1890 Spec- 
tator 2 Aug,, The grievance-mongers will gather together. 

: 1896 Tablet^ May 751 Those spoilt children of the State 
. . arc very busy just now in grievance-making, 
j Hence ']* Griewancer, one wbo occasions a 
I grievance ; one who gives ground for complaint. 

I 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. xvii. § 4 ^ 12 Now no day 
passed, wherein .some petition was not presented .. against 
the Bishops as grand grievancers. 

Grieve (Rrfv), sb. Forms: (sense i) i greefa, 
4 Sc. greff, 6, 8 greve, 7 greeve, 7-9 greavo ; 
Sc. (sense 2) 6 greif, greive, 8- grieve, (9 greeve). 
[The Sc. and northern grieve {greve) is the normal 
repr. of ONorthumb. grdfa = WS. gerifa (see 
Reeve). The later forms under i a are literary 
adaptations of the OE. term, prob. under the 
influence of the northern word. Cf, Grave j^. 3 ] 

1 . a. A governor of a province, town, etc. Now 
only = Sheriff, f b. G rave j /;.3 Ohs, 

a. Lindisf.Gosp.VinXi. xxviii. 14 Gif Sis gehered 
bi3 from Cen groefa [Rushw. jjeroefe] we ge-trewaS him. 
— Mark xv. 5 Se hxlend . . nobt geondsuarede sum jjmtte 

he woere awundrad se groefa [Ruslno. groefa]. [c 1x80 Leg. 
Edw. Conf. in Thorpe Laws I. 456 Greve autem nomen est 
potestatis ; apud nos autem nichil melius vldetur esse 
quam prefeciura. Est enim multiplex nomen ; greve enim 
dicitur dc scira, de wapenlagiis, de hundredo, de burgis, 
de villis.) a 1400 Burgh Laws xix. {.Sc, Stat. 1), f’e borow 
greff forig. prarpostitts]. x 6 zg Dekker Lo/td. Tevtpe (Percy 
Soc.) 42 In the time of Edward Confessor, the chiefe ruler 
of the citty was called Reeve, Greeve, or Portreeve. 1708 
Termes de la Ley 374 Greve, Prspositus, is a word of 
Authority and signifies as much as Comes or VIcecomes. 
X844 Liscard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1845) II. xiv. 346 The 
in.strument state.s . . that the bishop, with the aid of the 
greave or sheriff, should extirpate all heathenish super- 
stitions. 

b. X537p’/tn Acc. Boroyd off our lady grevys 

to y® hell castyng, xx*. Off y* same grevys to y* Organs, 
&c. vj*. viij‘*. 1607 in Morehouse Kirkburton ^ Graveskip 
of Holme 137 Against which day the Greave did command 
all the inhabitants of Austonley to appear the tyme above 
said. 

2 . Sc. and north. The overseer, manager, or head- 
workman on a farm ; a farm-bailiff. (See also 
quot. 1893.) 

CX4B0 Henrvson in (Hunter. Club) 151 This 

awstrene greif answerit angirly, For thy cramping thmv 
salt baith cruke and cowre. 1513 Douglas H£neis^ xiii. 
Prol. j6i Tyte on his hynis gaif the greif a cry, Awaik on 
fut, go till our husbandry. 2595 Duncan App. Etymol. 
(E. D. S.), Alagister, villce velpagi, a greiue. 2721 Kelly 
Scot. Prov. 5 A good Grieve is better than an ill Worker. 
2799 J, Robertson Agric. Perth 361 There is a number of 
grieves, inspectors and overseers appointed in everj' little 
district. 28x4 Scott Diary 6 Aug. in Lockhart, He has 
got a ploughman from Scotland who acts as grieve. 2842 
H. Stephens Bk. Farm (1B51) IL 611/2 The grieve’s time 
m.'jy be fully occupied elsewhere. 2868 Perthsh. Jrnl. 18 
June, The Grieve on Westhall will show the Farm. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Greeve, Grieve, an overseer, an under- 
steward. Il is generally applied to a resident agent who 
has charge of property in his locality. 

Grieve (grfv), v. Forms : 3-6 greve, (4 
greven, grevye, grevi, greife), 4-5 gref, 4-6 
grewe, 5 grevyn, grefe, 5-6 Sc. greif(f, 4-7 
greeve, (7 grive), 6- grieve, [a. F. grever:— 
popular L. *gj'evdre (see Grief a.) » class.L. 
gravdre, f. gi‘avis heavy, Grave a."] 

1 1 . trans. To press heavily upon, as a weight ; 
to burden. Only in /aw. Ohs. 

2340 Ayenb. 260 Nimeb ye hede )?et youre herten ne by 
ygreued ne y-charged of glotounie ne of dronkehede. 2382 
WYCLiF Alatt. xxvi. 43 And eftsone he came, and fewnde 
hem slepynge ; forsolhe her e3en weren greued. — r Tim. 

V. 16 Ifony feithful man hathwidewis,vndir mynistre he to 
hem, that the chirche be not greuyd. 

't'b. To make heavy. Ohs. rare~-^. 

2382 Wyclif X ATacc. viii. 31 Whi hast thou greeuyd 
\X>.gyavasii] thy gock vpon oure freendis? 

f 2 . Of persons; To harass, trouble, vex, gall by 
hostile action ; to oppress ; to do wrong, hurl, or 
harm to. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x815 Clerkes..kat hulde %rib 
simon, he greuede manion. • <21300 Cursor AL 4076 (Gflit.) 
Enuye bai had til him sua strang, pai soght him ay to g^ue 
with wrang. 2340 Ayenb. 39 pe ualse playneres pet makep pe 
uaise bezcchinges and zecheb pe ualse . . wylnesses . . uor to 
greui opren. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 204 Alle that lakketn 
vs or lyeth vs oure lorde techeth vs to louye And noujl to 
greuen hem that greueth vs. <7x400 Maundev. (1839) xxi. 

229 Als long as 3ee ben bounden to gedere..in Louc, in 
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■Trouthe, & in gode Accord no man schall ben of powere to 
greueVu- " *450 A'«/. de la 7>wr(iS68) loi To vse and 
kepe honeste lyf, and to loue and kepe in r3'ght his peple, 
and not greue them as Roboam dyd. C1450 Merlin 186 
Mocbe thei greved the hethen peple with alle theire power. 
151a Act 4 Hen. c. i § i Nother pile blokhouse ne 

Bulwork is made to gveye orannoye theym at their landyng. 
15*3 Berners I^'rciss. I. xlvii. 68 The whiche garyson 
hadde greuyd sore 1 the lowne of Cambray. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Owen Glendottr >civ, To greve our foe he quj’ckelj’ to 
me sent Twelve thousand Frenchmen. 1616 R. C. Times 
Whistle IV. 1506 What will he doe to thee, which seekst to 
grieve With an oppressours hand the innocent ! 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. iv. 13 Seeing nature hath armed living creatures, 
sojne with teeth, some with horns, and some with hands, to 
grieve an enemy, it is but an abuse of Speech, to grieve him 
with the tongue. 

alsol. a 1300 Cursor M. 7233 pare es nan sagiet mai greif 
Als traitur dern and priue theif. 1393 Lancl. P. /*/, C. 
XII. 134 Loue is a lykynge thyng, and loth for to greue. 

i*b. Of non-personal agents: To bring trouble 
or harm to (a person) ; to cause damage to (a 
thing). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7072 pat werre pat greued al bath ner and 
ferr. c 1330 R. Brunne Chrotu (1810) 71 Our fredom that daj' 
for euer toke be leue, For Harald it went away, his falshcd 
did vs greue. 1390 Gower Couf. II. 215 He shall wel finde 
his coveijse Shall sore greve him ate laste. C2440 York 
Myst. .xxii. 54 Per was neuere dede pat euere he dide pat 
greued hym warre. 1481 Caxton Myrr. ir. xxxi. 127 Adam 
was deceyued by thapple that he ete, whiche greued alle 
humayne lignage. 1542 Lam. <$• Piteous Treat, in Hart, 
Misc. (Malham) I. 235 That no tempeste of the see maye 
once vexe, greue, or trouble enye ship. *574 tr, Littleton's 
7V«wr«fj 94 a, _ A disseisin and discent y* is matter in dede 
shal not so grieve him yt was disseised when he was out of 
the realme, 

1 3. To do bodily hurt or harm to (a person) ; to 
injure (a thing) materially. Obs. 

1297 R, G1.0UC. (Rolls) App. X, 6 Her lip kenelm of his 
heuede bireued pat poru his soster & pe stiward so was 
igreued. c 1340 Cursor M. 20960 (Fairf.) pe nedder of venum 
pat was strange no^t him greued wip hir stange. 1390 Gower 
Con/. III. 115 There [i. e. Egypt) no stormy weder falleth, 
Which mighie greve man or beste. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 
IV, 24 Whan tyme is hoot, putte on hem [vines] softe at cue 
Good water oft, that they may ete and drinke, And bolde 
hem vppon hoot, that myght hem greue. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. She. .lete make a strong poyson and gaf it to hir 
brother But god kepte hym y* it neuer greuyd hym. a 1550 
Christis Kirke Gr, xv. They girnit and lalt gird with grainis. 
Ilk gossip uder grievit, 1610 Guillim Heraldry \.,\\\\. 34 
Alwaies (saith Sir John Froysard) by right of Armes a man 
ought to grieue hia Enemy, j8to Scott LoHv 0/ L. ir. ix, 
The graceful foliage storms may reave, The noble stem they 
cannot grieve. 

+ b. absol. To be materially hurtful or harmful. 
*398 Trevisa Barth, De P. P. vii. xviiL (1495) 235 Colde 
thynges greue, and heete helpe yf the teeres comen of out- 
warde cause. 1523 Fitzherd. Husb. % 20 There be diuers 
maner of wedes, as thistyls, kedlokes, dockes . . these be 
they that greue mooste. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 
39 As nianye things are necessarie and needefull in man's 
lyfe, so taking in excesse and out of season annoy and grieue 
much. 

t4. To cause bodily discomfort or pain to (a 
person) ; to affect with pain or disease. Obs, 
a 122$ After. P. 422 Hwon 30 beoS i-lelen blod, ^e ne 
schulen don no ping, peo preo dawes, pet ou greue. c 1290 
S. Png. Leg. I. 105/147 Euere sat pis Maide stille ; it (the 
torture] ne greuede hire no-ping. 12x300 Cursor M. 11734 
Lauerd, pis es a mikel hete. It greues ys, it es sua grete. 
Ibid. 15657 pair eien war greued sua wit grete, c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Paulus 759 Hisbrethhym grewit mar & mare. 
C1400 Maundev. (1839} ii. II That the Smelle scholde not 
greve men that wenten forby. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
4120 pe same bolnyng pan him greued. 1483 Caxton Gold. 

70 b/t He had so moche heere on his heed that it 
greuyd hym to here. 1533 Elyot Cast. Hellhe (1541) i 
Helth..is the state of the body, wherein we be neylher 
greved with peyne, nor lelte from doinge our necessary 
businesse. ^ xS44PHAER/?<fiV//. ^^(154$) ^ ''U* Somtymes it 
[the liver] is greued by bloud into [readxw to] moche abound- 
ance, or by cholerik humours. i572BossEWELL^r;wr/tf in. 
17 This manner of Shooe. .greueth not, or vexeth the wearer 
thereof on his feele, 1589 Cogan Haven Health cxciv. (1636) 
J77 Cholerick fumes, which both inflame the body and grieve 
the head. 1592 West sst Pt.Symbol. § 102 A, Al maner of 
diseases, griefes and sorances wherewith the-said H. is now 
infected, grieued or trobled in y* raines, bladder [etc.]. 
[1781 Cowper Conversat. 600 A Christian’s wit is inoffensive 
light, A beam that aids but never grieves the sight.] 
absol. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (t868) 13 It is a blessed 
thinge to faste, for the more harme it dothe the faster, the 
more is the merit. .for, and the fast greued not, hit were not 
merit. 

5. To affect with griefor deep sorrow. fFormerly, 
in wder sense : To vex, trouble, or oppress men- 
tally ; to cause pain, anxiety, or vexation to ; to 
annoy. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 236 3if pe ueonde mid fondunge greueS pe 
sore, pu greuesthim hwon puetstondest a pusendsiSe more. 
<1x300 Cursor .'T/. 2920 (Cott.) Abraham went him on pe 
morn To pat sted .. And sagh pat [=what] can him sare 
greue. 1362 Langu P. PI. A. v. 79 His grase and his 
good hap grepep me ful sore, ?fTX40o Morte Arth. 2538 
‘ Sir sais syr Gawayne, ‘ so me Gode helpe ! Siche glaue- 
rande gomes greues me hot lyttille 1 ’ c 1430 Hymns Virg. 
72 3ougpe staalc from me ; pat soore me greuis ; Age steelep 
on me hope day and ny3te. 15*5 Ld. BERNF.RS /’wr'jf. II. 
clx. (clvi.) 439 This synne greued greatly the conscience of the 
duke of Irelande. a 1533 — Huoft xcv. 309 Y® losse of 
his good horse greuyth hym more than the losse of all 
his men. X573 Harvey Lelter-bk. (Camden)^ 3, I had 
cause to be greeved at it. x6xx Bible xxi. 17 Peter 
was grieued (Gr. e’AuTr^flij], because he said vnto him 
the third time, Louest thou me? — Eph. h*. 30 Grieue 


iwt [Gr. AurciTe] the holy Spirit of God. 1667 Milton 
A. n. 887 Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he saw 
The whole Earth fill’d with violence. 17x2 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett. (1861) I. 200 People are seldom very much 
gJ>cv^..atimsfortunes they expect. 1747 DoddridoeZ^’ 
Lot. Gardiner 41 He was grieved to see human nature 
prostituted to such low and contemptible pursuits. *833 Ht. 
Martineau Charmed Sea i. 6 The spirit of Taddeus was 
grieved as much by his sister's Injustice as by his own 
remorse. 1841 Lane Arab, His, I. 74 He was grieved by 
the corrupt speech of his son. 

With adv. x86o Pusey Min.PropJt. 24 The HoJy Spirit 
they have grieved away. 

rejl, tx38oWvcnF (1880) 372, I pray 30U here pat 
3e greue 30U not all-pom I for3ete not Iqtly pe materialle 
swerde [etc.], c xgoo Debate Carpenter's Tools 277 in Hazl. 
E. P.P, I. 89 And greue 50U nothinge at this songe, Bot 
euer make merj* jour selue amonge. 1530 Palscr. 575/1, 

I greve my selfe more with the felowe than he is worthe. 

b. impers. or quasi-tVw/^;'^. with subject it or 
a substantive clause. 

c 1230 H all Meid. 33 Jif pu him muche luuest & he let lutel 
tope hit greueSpe. a 1300 10443 (G6tt.) It greuys 

me wonderly s.are, I se pe leudymasuilkeare. ? 1370 Robi. 
Cicyletz Me grevj*th nojt. cf^aSir Ferumb.ii(>2'Pe\s^r^ 
him greuede pat pe kyng was angred for ys sake, c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4130 To part from hir it wold him gref. 
*530 Palsgr. 575/1 It greveth me to se hym in this case. 
1590 Spenser P. Q. ii. .v. 29 That nought him griev’d to 
beene from rule deposed downe. x6oo Shaks.,< 4. V. L. v. 
ii. 22 Oh my deere Orlando, how it greeues me to see thee 
wears thy heart in a scarfe. i6it Bible Ruth i, 13 It 
grieueth me much for your sakes, that the hand of the Lord 
is gone out against me. 1657 R. Licon Barhadoes (1673) 84 
Pare off the rinde, which is so beautiful, as it grieves us to 
rob the fruit of such an ornament. 1836 W. Irving 
II. 163 Much did it grieve the friends of that gentleman to 
see him [etc.]. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tours C. xxv. 239 
It really grieves me to have you be so naughty. 

•p 6 . To make angry ; to provoke to anger or re- 
sentment ; to incense, offend. Also pass., To be 
angry saith. Obs. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 1227 (Gott.) For pai him greued \Cott. 
warryed. Fair/, wrapelj wid pair dedis He paim forsoke in 
all pair nedts. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 302 Now god in nwy 
to Noe con speke, Wylde wrakful wordej in his wylle 
greued. c 1340 Cursor M. 183x7 (Trin.) Him to greue \.Gbit. 
greme] hit is ful grille. 1362 Langu P. PI. A. vn. 2x6, ‘ I 
svolde not greue god’, quod Pers, *for al the gold on 
ground ’. 1426 Audelay Poems 8 God and mon thou schall 
never greve. ci^taTovineley Mysi.xxyt.zzZ, I bad leuer 
go to rome yet thryse on my fete Then forto grefe yonde 
grome, . . he lokys full grisly. 1535 Bp. Shaxton Let. to 
Crounveli in Sirype Ecct. Mem. 1. App. Ixi. 151 Be not 
grieved with them that for christen love admonish you, and 
even pray for you. 1535 Coverpale/V, Jxxvii(i]. 40 O how 
oft haue they greued him in the wUdernesse ? How many 
a tyme haue they prouoked in the deserte? [x6xx How oft 
did they prouoke him in the wildemesse: and grieue him 
in the desert, (The second vb. in the Heb. usually means 
‘ to distress, afllict ’.)] 

impersonal. 1300 Gower Conf. III. 246 It had hem 
greved Ayein a folk, which thanne hight The Gabiens. 
f b. reJl. To grow angry. Obs. 

X377 Langu P. PI. B. Prol, 139 Thanne greued hym a 
goliardeys a glotoun of wordes. Ibid. vii. 318 He greueth 
hym ajeines god, and gruccheth ajeines resoun. 
f 7. intr. To feel annoyance or anger. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5949 Quen pbaraon sagh rest and stund, 
His hert wex gret and gan to greue. Pari. Three 

Ages 182 This gome alle in graye greued with this wordes, i 
And sayde, ‘ felowe, .pou fonnes full jernc.* Ibid. 194. 

8 . To feel grief ; to be mentally pained or dis- 
tressed ; to sorrow deeply. Const, at, for, over, 
or to with inf, occas, with cognate obj. 

13. . [see Grieving vbl. sb. 2], 1598 Tofte in Shaks. C. 
Praise 25 They seemde to grieve, but yet they felt no care. 
1599 Marston Sco, Villanie iii.viii. 214, 1 doe sadly grieue, 
and inly vex'e, To viewe the base dishonour of our sexe. 
1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) xo They exceed- 
ingfy grieved to see him no much fallen. i66j Milton P. L, 
xr.7S4. \(}Z^Contempl. State Manw. iv. (1699) 163 Let those 
grieve and be melancholy who have no hope of Heaven. 18x6 
Byron Childe Harold lu. 27 Grieving, ifaught inanimate e’er 
grieves, Over the unretuming brave. 1819 Shelley Cenci 
TV. iv. II, I grieve thus to distress you, but the Count Must 
answer charges of the gravest import. 1830 Tennyson 
Song, *A spirit hatinis' ii, My w'hole soul grieves At the 
moist rich smell of the rotting leaves. 1882 H. S. Holland 
Logic 4- Li/e (1883) 119 We cannot grieve the holy grief 
that comes only to the pure in heart. 1884 Pae Eustace 
22 He . . grieved for the gentle young wife who had been 
taken from him. 

iransf. 1794 hfRS. Raocliffe Udolpho i. The Jong- 
haunted bower, where the nightingale grieves, rtx86t T. 
WooLNER Jl/y Beauii/ut Lady (1863) 58 To you the wind 
hut sobs and grieves Wailing with the streaming leaves. 

b. tram. To feel or show grief at or for; to 
regret deeply, poet. 

■ 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep, xvi. 152 Sorrow doth utter 
what it still doth grieve. 1622 Fletcher Sea Voy. i. 1, 
Most miserable men, I greivc their fortunes. 1676 Drvden 
Aurengz. tv. i. 1577 ’Tis little toconfess your Fate I grieve. 
17x8 Prior Solomon ti. 46 Til! from the Parian isle, and 
Libya’s coast, The mountains grieve their hopes of marble 
lost. 1725 Pope Odyss. vii. 297 Howe’er the noble, suff'ring 
mind, may grieve Its load of anguish, and disdain to live. 
1871 Broivninc Balaustion 530 Nor any dipt Jocks strew 
the vestibule, Though surely these’drop when we grieve the 
dead. 

Q-rieve, var. GreaveI Obs.\ obs. f. GbeaveS. 
Grieved (grfvd),A^/.tx. £f- Grieve v. + -Er>i.] 

1 1. Harassed, troubled, oppressed. Ohs. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt,fA.e:. 68 The greeued people thus 
their iudgements spend. Of these strange Actions what 
should be the end. 1682 (/rV/r) The Sad and Lamentable 


cry of Oppression and Cruelty in the City of Bristol. Re- 
lating to the persecution of certain dissenting protestants in 
some passages most notorious to the grieved inhabitants of 
the said City. 

b. (Usu.foIIowingthesb.) = AGGRiEVED 2 . lObs. 

1621 Elsinc Ho. Lords App. (1870) 136 To resti- 

tucion of ceri.ainepersons greved. 1647 Bacon Govl. 
Eng. I. xxiv. (1739) 41 In case of injustice or error, the party 
grieved had liberty of appeal. 1768 Blackstone Ccmm.Wl. 
160 The usual application of this forfeiture is either to the 
party grieved, or else to any of the king’s subjects in general. 
xSiS Cruise Digest ^ed. 2) If. 60 The person grieved may 
relieve himself. 

f 2. Afflicted with pain or disease. Obs. 

1577 Vicary's Anal. Ep. Ded. (18S8) 8 Those poore and 
greeued creatures . . do knowe the profile of this Art [Ana- 
tomy] to be manyfolde. 1590 Barrough Meth. Phisick 211 
You must sprinckle the grieued place with old vineger and 
oile of roses mixed. 16x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 
3 Use wine and hony to foment the grieved part. 1689 
Moyle Sea Chyrurg. 11. .wiii. 72 Foment the grieved part 
with hot Spiritus vini Communis. 
fS. Irritated, incensed, made angr}% Obs. 

CX340 Cursor M. 6537 (Trin.) So greued {other texts 
menged] he wex in his mode He myjt saye euel ne gode, 
c 1400 Sege yerusalem (E. E. T. S.) 31/553 As greued grif- 
founs h&i girden in samen Spokly her speres. ct44o 
Promp. Parv. 2x1/2 Grevyd, or ^greuyd yn wrethe, ag^ 
gravatus. 

4. Affected with grief; vexed, afflicted, troubled 
or distressed in mind. 


I 1586 Q. Eliz. in LcycesierCorr. (Camden) 209 Yourgrievid 
and woundid mynd hath more nede of comfort then reproof. 
1604 Middleton Witch iv. 1.(1778) 76Thegrievedst lady that 
was ere be-seit With stormes of sorrowes, or wild rage of 
people. 1633 P. Fletcher Plisc. 130 Sleep grieved 
heart and now a little rest thee. 1667 Milton P. L. tv, 28 
Sometimes towards Eden . . his grievd look he fixes sad. 
173B Lillo Marina ir. i. 25 Her griev’d Sire Shall curse the 
cruel fates. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 1. i, I do not wonder j’ou 
are too grieved to listen to reason now. . 1896 Daily Ne^vs 
21 Apr. 6/6 The grieved mother suffered several strokes of 
apoplexy. 

Hence <Trie‘vedl 7 adv., f Grie’vcdness, 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ii. 19 The spirit of greeved- 
nesse and the broken or soryhart. 1892 Century Mag. June 
267 ‘Ain’t that child to sleep yet?* she asked grievedly. 
t Grie’vement. Obs. nonce-wd. In 7 griev- 
ment. [L Grieve v. -h -ment.] A hurt, injury. 

1708 T. Ward Eug. Re/. J. p2 His Battels won and great 
Atchievments, Wounds, Bruses, Bangs, and other Griev* 
ments. 

Griever (grrvw). [f. Grieve z'. -h-ERi.] 
f 1. One who molests or troubles another ; the 
causer of a grievance. Obs. 

1598 Florid, Grauatore. .a grieuer. 1625 TuRNnn Let. to 
the Speaker in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1659) 1. 2x9, 1 chose out 
some few, not because they were greater, or more known 
Grievances, but because they did seem to direct us to find 
out the Griever, or the first Cause. x66o R. Coke Power Se 
SubJ. 207 If any feel himself grieved, molested or inquieted 
. .the same molesters, grievers or Inquesters [ric]. .have and 
incur the pains and punishments contained in the statute. 

2. A person or thing* that grieves or distresses. ^ 

1641 Hammond Chr. Oblig. Peace vii. (1649) 173 There is 

not a sinne.,a greater waster of conscience, griever and 
quencher of the spirit. 

3. One who feels or shows grief. 

1819 Cbabbe T. 0/ Hall xx. 287 Nor should romantic 
grievers thus complain. liszTvvpEix. Proverb. Philos. 363 
Griever at neglect, hear me to my comfort. 

4. One who has a grievance, nonce-xtse. 

1830 Gen. P. Tkoxipson Exerc. (1842) I. 253 But the 
grievers who are aggrieved by the grievances shall not ad- 
journ or alter time or place of meeting. 

Griovesliip (grf'vjip)- [f. Grieve sb. + -ship.] 
A district under the charge of a grieve. 

171X Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 138 Clifton, a free. 
Grieveship, within the Maner of Coningsbrough. 1883 
Longm. Mag, Apr. 646 The sheriff, or highest county official, 
is really the shire grieve; and the county is a gneveship. 
1897 J. C. Hodgson //;>/. Northumbld. IV. 76 The grieve- 
ships, which are now seven in number, are_ in almost all 
respects similar to the townships of other parishes. 

+ Grie*vesoiiie, Ohs. [f. Grieve v. + -some. 
Cf. Griefsome.] Distressing, painful. Hence 
Grie'vesomeness. 

1568 H. Bullinccr tr- P. Martyrs Comm. Rom. ix. 237 b. 
Anye misfortune, that is not customable grieuesome {printed 
grieuosome] vnto vs. 1583 T. Watson Ceniurie of Loue 
Jxiv. (Arb.) 100 Layinge open the long continued grieue- 
somnesof his misery of Loue. Ibid. Ixxxv. lat With grieu- 
some wars, with toyles, with storms betost. 


Grieving (grPvig), vbl. sb. [f. Grieve v. + 
-ING^.] The action of the vb. Grieve. 

1. From irans. senses of the vb. ; The act of 
causing grief, f oppressing, troubling, paining, etc. 
f Also, a painful affection of the body {phsi). 

X275 Barbour Bruce vjii. 510 All the lafe . . He tuk, and 
gat thame dispending, And send thame hame, but mar 
greving, 1398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R. (*495) 

759 The serpent Ophites hath as many manere of brennynges 
and greuynges as he hath speckles and^ colour^ Ibid. xix. 
xliv. 886 It brediih many greuynges in the body, r 1400 
Destr. TroyZsZ% Comaundand ^at comly,^ Jus kynd fader. 
By all hor goddes so gret, & greuyng of hyn** he fare 
shuld ne ferre, ne the fcid entre. X5*3 Lo- BeRn’ers Fiyiss. 
I. ccccxxviii. 752 The noblemen and men of warre.. to be 
payed their wages, without greuynge of any parte of the 
kynges treasar. 16x7 Hieron Wks. II. 230 1 o the gnemng 
of the godly. 1867 Freeman Honn. Conq. {eA. 3) L v. 297 
There was nothing . . but gnevmg of the folk and spending 
of money and emboldening of iheir foes. 
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GRIEVOUSNESS. 


2 . From intr. senses : The act of feeling or 
showing grief, etc. t To take in griming, to be 
displeased or angry {pbsi). 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. B. 159 Depe in mydoungoun J>cr doel 
euer dwelfer, Greuing, &gretyng, &gryspyng^ narde. c 1340 
Cursor M. 8800 (Trin.) If we durst say 50U sir kyng Jjat 5c 
toke not in greuyng. 163^ P. Fletcher EUsn 11. x, A 
helplesse griefs sole joy is joylesse grieving. 1677 Gilpin 
DevtoJiol. (1867) 450 To be under continual grievings be- 
cause of miscarriages, so that other things of outw’ard en- 
joyment cease to be pleasing. X7XX Steele .S/i’f:/. No. 95 
r 3Tears shed without much Grieving. 1834 R. M. M'Cheyne 
in Mem. (1872) I. 34 \Vhat a blessed thing it is to see the 
first grievings of the awakened spirit. 1862 G. Meredith 
Mod. Lovoy etc., yet'ry iii, Easy to think that 

grieving’s folly, When the band 's firm as driven states J 

Grieving (gr^'vig), ppl. a. [f. Grieve v. + 
-ING^.] a. That causes grief, pain, or annoyance, 
b. That feels or expresses grief. 

c X4S0 tr. De Imiiatiotie i. xxii. 28 All h^se temporall godes 
bib • • more grevinge b^n esynge, for bei arc neuere had 
wiboute besynes and drede. x6xi Bible Ezek. xxviii. 24 
There shall be no more a pricking briar vnto the house of 
Israel, nor any grieuing thorne. 1721 IFodrozv Corr. (1843) 

1 1. 593 The ship went off sooner than I expected, which was 
not a little grieving to me. X791 Anna Seward 
ril. 54 If not so grieving, it is more mortifying. 1807 
Crabbe Parish Reg, iiH 786 His grieving kin for Rodger’s 
smiles applied. X873 L. Ferguson^ Discourses io_ Your 
spiritual condition is such as to be grieving to the Spirit. 
Hence Grie'vingly adv.y in a grieving manner. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. 1. 87 Greeuingly I thinkc, the. 
Peace betweene the French and vs, not valewcs The Cost 
that did conclude it. 1891 F. M. Wilson Primer on Br&tvn- 
ing 125 She is leaving James Lee grievingly. 

Grievous (grf'vos), a, Forms : 4-6 grevous, 
(4 -os, -es, 5 “Ows, -ose, ?-ours, ?-est, 6 -ua), 4 
grefeous,5 greivos, gre'\ivo(u)a, 6 greveous, 6-7 
greevous, 7 (9 dial^ gr(i)eviQus, 6- grievous. 
Also 5 grawous, gravewis. [a. QY.grevos, •{0)11$^ 
~eus^ f. greverio Grieve. With the forms gi'awous, 
gt'avewis, cf. OF. graveus (rare), med.L. gmvdstis, 
it. and Sp. gravoso.'] 

f 1 . Pressing heavily upon a person (or persons), 
burdensome, oppressive. In later use only of 
public burdens or grievances. Ohs. 

Such collocations grievous burden survive in occasional 
use, but the adj. Is apprehended in sense 5. 

X3.. Barlam 4* Jw. 167 jif b**" H^g be bat greuous 
is to b®i Sc we togedir ben, b« ly3^«r it schal be, X382 
Wyclif X Kings xii. 4 The inoost greuous 30k that he hath 
putte on to vs. — Mait, xxili. 23 Tho thingis that ben 
greuouser. .of the lawe. X426 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 10 pt 
charge is to me full hevy and grevous. 153: Tindale E.vp. 
yohn (1537) 74 Hys commaundementes are not greueous, 
1550 LATiMERi*^rw. at Stamford i, 90 Christ came to bring 
us out of . . a greater burthen and a more greeuouser 
burthen, the burthen of smne. XS93 Bilson Govt. Christ's 
Ch. 322 Your discipline is farre greeuouser to the faithfull. 
x6xx Bible xA’xVi^r xii. 4 Thy father made our yoke grieuous: 
"now therefore, make thou the grieuous seruice of thy father 
.. lighter. 16$^ Marvell Corr. xlii. Wks. 1872-5 11. 91 
A Committee is also inspecting all illegall patents, and 
grievous to the subject. 1666 Ibid. Hi. 11. 188 The committee 
nave voted the Canary Company grievous, illegal, and a 
monopoly. 2765 T. Hutchin.son Hist. Mass, I, iii, 35 
Mr. Dudley’s short administration was not very grievous. 
[1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 90 The High Commission 
WM generally regarded as the most grievous of the many 
grievances under which the nation laboured.] 

t b. Of a task : Heavy, arduous, difficult. Ohs. 
X37S Barbour Bruce x. 636 Fra-thine vp wes grevousar 
To clym vp. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 529 And in as 
muche as thilke love is the moore greuous to perfourne, in 
so muche is the more gretter the merite. a 1450 Paslon 
Lett. No. 75 1. 97 It will be right gravewis to him to heile of 
his hurt, he is so sore streken, X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton^ 
Dictes 108 It is a greuos thing to conquere them [Royaumes], 
yet is it a more greuours & more chargeable to kepe them 
wel. 

t c. Of penalties, punishment, indignation : 
Falling heavily upon one; heavy, severe. Ohs. 

1393 Lancl. P. pi. C. xvh. 77 So for hus glotonye and 
grete synne he hab a greuous penaunce. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) God ther-of toke 
greivos vengeaunce. 1548 Udall, etc, Erasm. Par. Matt. 
xviii. ^ Let this be the greuousest punishment emong you. 
1564 Haward Euiroiius vii. 72 He woulde not lightlye 
punyshe anye . . witn anye grevouser penaltye then by 
banishment only. 1648 Gage IVest Ink. iv. 12 Signifying., 
his own grievous indignation against me. 1659 D. Pell 
Iwfr. Sea 146 War is a thing that punishes men, with the 
greatest, and grievousest punishments that can bee. 

f d. Of persons : Causing trouble or annoyance 
to others ; oppressive. Of an assailant : Pressing 
hard on, Ohs, 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor, xii. 14, 1 schal not be greuous [L. gravis'] 
to 30U. X470-8S Malory Arthur 1. xiv, The Duke Eustace 
. .and Kynge Claryaunce. . were alweye greuous on Vlfyus. 

‘ 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 124/2 And as she that was besy and 
greuous to hym he said to her goo unto the holy man that 
is named Effraym. 1535 Coverdale Isa. vii. 13 Is it not 
ynougb for you, that ye be greuous vnto men, but ye must 
greue my God also? 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. 
X. 62 Ye shall be grieuouse to no man with beggyng. 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in HoUnshed II. 8/1 To bis 
owne people he was rough and greevous, and hatefull unto 
strangers. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 847 , 1 do intreat you 
all to forgiue me in whatsoeuer I haue bin grieuous vnto you. 

e. Of a complaint:- Pressing heavily on the 
person complained of. (In later use merely inten- 
sive or associated with sense f or 6.) 

*553 Eden Treat. Nnve Ind, (Arb.) 36 Mouinge greuous 


ccmplayntes agaynst them before the King of Spaine. 1596 
Shaks. 1 iv. 487The complaints I heare of thee, 

are grieuous. «X7X5 BoRNETflww 7y///r(x724) 1 . 370 They 
raised a grievous outcry for the want of a National Synod 
to regulate our Worship and government. 2871 Morlev 
Carlyle (1878) 17s 7 *here is the same grievous complaint 
against the time and its men and its spirit. 

2 . Of things, events, accidents, etc.: Bringing 
serious trouble or discomfort; having injurious 
effects; f causing hurt or pain. (Now only with 
mixture of sense 5 — * grievous to think of* — quali- 
fying intensively a sb. denoting something painful 
or injurious.) 

1340 HAMroLc/*n Consc, 1565 And ba> b^^ with sw^’Ik gyses 
God greves, S.all fall in many grevos myscheves. ex37ACHAU- 
cer Boeih. 1. pr. iv, 8 (Camo. AIS.) By-twixen wikkecl folkes 
and me han ben greuos descordes. 1535 Coverdale //<•/». 
xii. II No maner chaslisynge for the present tyme semeth 
to be ioyous, but greuous [also i6ix and x88i]. 2549 Cheke 
Hurt Sedit, (1641) 43 Can we not look for a gnevouser 
and pcrillouser danger then the plague is? 2604 T'. Wright 
Passions v, iv. 253 The greater perill, or grievouser evill 
incurred by the gift, cncrease the goodnesse and valuation 
of the gift. x6i2 Woodall Surg. Wks. (1653) 3 We 

see daily many grievous Fractures he.alcd yithout it [the 
Trapan]. 175* Jortin Serm. (1771) I. xH. 43 We arc 
there to/d that grievous inconveniences xvouW /oHoiv such 
rigorous methods. 2864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Stor, 281 
Emile was laboring under a grievous delusion. 2870 Bryant 
I/iad J. I. 22 Wide-ruling Agamemnon may perceive How 
grievous was bis folly. 

fb. Hurtful or injurious /D something. Ohs, 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, vi. v. (1495) 193 Chyldrcn 
desire thynges that is to iheym contrary and greuous. 
c 2400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg, 123 For colde ys most greucst 
to bonys & to pannycles bat l>cb woundyde. 

f c. Offensive to the senses ; having a bnd taste, 
smell, etc. Ohs, 

2578 Lyte Dodoens T- xxx. 43 It is also of a veiy’ grievous 
savour. 2752 J. Louthian Form 0/ Process App. 277 TJic 
Sheriff is required to visit and inspect sucli Room, and to 
disallow or prohibit the Use of the same, in case it shall 
appear to be grievous or unhealthy. 

fd. loosely. Excessively great or strong. Ohs. 
2632 Litucow Tray. Jv.153 And the forequarters and head 
they throw into a grievous fire. Ibid. v. 193 A great Torrent 
. .that maketh a greivous noyse night and day. 

3 . Of a disease, wound, or pain : Causing great 
suffering or danger; acute, severe. Now rare. 

C2290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1. 200/5 On Dame Eulice cam a sik» 
nesse : swibe greuous and long. Four 3er he hadde grei 
pine. 1340 Hampolf. Pr. Consc, 2910 And b^t syght es a 
payn ful grevous ; For \>o dcvels cr sxva foul and ydous. 
C1380 Sir Fertonb. 499 He hadde a greuous wounde. 
2471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vi. xv. in Ashm. (1652) 164 
Wyth grevose throw>’$. CX485 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 
^3 Thes grawous peynes make me ner mad ! 2552 Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Prayer Plague, Thys plague and greuouse 
sickenesse. 2667 hliLTON P. L, x. 502 A world who would 
not purchase with a bruise. Or much more grievous pain? 
1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 2984 The I^eprosy is a more 
grievious Disease. 2865 R. W, Dale yciv. Tetnp. v. (1877) 
s8The sufferings of Christxvcrcgrievous. 2870 J.M. Duncan 
Lect, Dis. IVomen xxxiii. (1889) 273 The disease .. is not 
considered grievous enough to secure a bed in the hospital. 

4 . Of a fault, crime, sin, etc. : Involving .a grave 
degree of guilt, deserving heavy penalties. In later 
use chiefly with stronger sense ; Atrocious, flagrant, 
heinous. Now only arch. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 26451 A sin of vnkindnes . . bat als greues 
es \Fairf. bat liij sa mikil greuouse is) AL all his ober sinnes 
ware.. exaSo Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. 11 . 240 Of al synnes 
bat now ben bis is moost pcrelouse and grevous. 2395 
Rcmonslr. agst. Rom. Corrupt. (1851) 14 Auarice and 
symonie ben greuosere synnis in him thanne is bodili forni- 
cacioun, 255^ Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. xxxvin. Wks. (1876) 57 
Have we not commytted many more greuouser offences than 
these be? 2583 Stubbes Auat. Abus. 11. (1882) 41 We see 
greeuous crimes, and flagicious facts., daily committed. 
x6ox [see Grievously i b). a 2656 '^KS.x.sGold. Rem. (1688) 
96 Those are the more heavier and grievouser sins of our 
Lives. 2683 Col. Rec, Pennsylv. I. 87 A Heynous and 
Grevious Crime, 2860 Sala Lady Chester/. Pref. 4 This 
little book, .has from first (o last one grievous artistic fault. 

6 . Causing mental pain or distress. Now with 
narrowed sense : Exciting grief or intense sorrow. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4140 At tyme of midni^t of b® nijt, 
him raette a greuous cas. Him bojte he scy a grislich here 
[etc.], c 2400 Maundev. (1839) xxxLx. 314, I . . was assoyled 
of alle that lay in my Conscience, of many a dyverse grevous 
poynt. 2535 Coverdale 2 Esdr, v. 21 After seuen dayes it 
happened, that y* thougbtes of my hert were verj’ greuous 
vnto me agayne. xS47'^ Ordre 0/ Commvnion (1548) B j b, 
The remembraunceof them is greuous vnto vs. 2594 Shaks. 
Rich. Illy I. i. 141 lliat Newes is bad indeed . .’Tis very 
greeuous to be thought vpon. 2692 Pepys Let. 9 Jan., 
Diary (1879) VI. xyz, 1 would have come at you the other 
night at St. Martin’s on that grievous occasion, but could 
not. 2722 Steele Sped, No. 472 T 8 The Pleasures and 
Advantages of Sight being so great, the Loss must be very 
grievous. 2794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpito xxx, It 
was so very grievous to her to think that fete.]. 2833 
Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm vii. 87 It was grievous to 
see in a short time how poorly they hVed. 

6 . Full of grief ; very sad or sorrowful, rare. 
1:2374 Chaucer Boeth. \. pr. i. 3 (Camb. MS.) And she, 
byholdynge my cheere, b^* was .. heuy and greuos of 
wepynge, compley[n]de..bat I shal seyen the perturbacyon 
of my thowht. 2590 Marlowe ztnd Pt. Tamburt. 111. i, 
Thf heir of mighty Bajazeth. .Revives the spirits of all true 
Turkish hearts, In grievous memory of his father's shame. 
2657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 36 And when he sees you 
come with aknife. .to kill him, he vapours out the grievousest 
sighs, that ever you heard any creatuie make. 1828 Haw- 
thorne Fanshawe ix. (1879) 244 Women .. wearing a deep 


grievous expression^ of countenance. 2893 Daily^ Nesvs 
9 Jan. 5/6 Ali the while the grievous mother stands by . .and 
varies the dreary tale ofpecuniary difficulty by telling [etc.]. 

7 . quasi-ffi/y. 

25^ Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, iv. i. 27 He cannot come, my Lord 
He is greeuous sick. 

Hence Grie'voushead [-iiead]=-:Grievousne.ss. 

23.. Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. x. 47 Meur wib-outen 
greuoushed And Murie wib;Outen v/yldehed, 2496 Dives 
Paup. (W. de W.) vi. xxiii. ztiJz Only god knoweth the 
greuoushede of dedely synne. 

Grievously (grrvssli), adv. [f. Gbievous a. 

+ -LY^.] 

1 . In such a way as to be oppressive, painful, or 
hurtful to the affairs, person, or feelings of any one ; 
to an oppressive or injurious extent. (Chiefly used 
with words implying hurt, harm, wrong, etc., and 
hence tending to become merely intensive ; cf. 2.) 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6736 Ne Lazare asked nat 
grcuuslyke, But a fewe crummes for to pyke. 2340 Ham- 
roLE Pr, Consc, 4537 pan sal he .shew grete parsecucion And 
grevusly bam tourment. c 2380 Wyclif /FX-f. III. 431 
A! jif he semeb grevousliche unkynde for b® tyme. C2386 
Chaucer Pars. T. 7" ^773 This cursed symne anoyeth 
preuousllche hem that It haunten. 2472 Presentm, Juries 
sn Surtees I/f he. /z8S8) 22 Greles/y hud hem of psreU of his 
dethe. 2483 Ad x Rich. Ill, c. 6 § i Much people coming 
lo^ the said_ Fairs be grievously vexed and troubled by 
feigned Actions. 2503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 36 Preamble, 
Stanhop . . lay 5n wayte uppon the seid sir William and 
hymgrcvouslywounededandmaymed. z$og^is\\v.Tk Funeral 
Serm, C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 300 The moost paynful 
crampessoo greuously vexynge her. 2622 Bible il/a//.viii. 
6 My seruant licth at home sicke of the palsie, grieuously 
tormented. 2657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 2* The In- 
habitants., were so grievously visited with the plague. 2751 
JORTiM Scrut. (1771) V, ii, 30 To punish the offender anci to 
afflict him more grievously, 2870 Bryant // zW II. xv. 75 
He had seen the (Greeks Pressed grievously beside their fleet. 

't'b. Heavily; "with a heavy penalty, at a heav}' 
or high rate ; for a large sum. Obs. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter i. 6 pai sail greuoslyere be 
dampned ban hethen men. a 2500 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 
211 Yf any man wer taken and conuicle of takyng of veneri 
be shalbe greuouslv redemed ’if he haue whefof he may be 
redeemed. 2583 (jOldinc Calvin on Dent, lx. 361 Now 
then we shall not faile to be y* grieuouslyer condemned if 
we forget our God. 2602 Shaks. yul. C. in. H. 85 The Noble 
Brutus Hath told you CtBsar was Ambitious: If it were 
so it w.as a greeuous Fault, And greeuously hath Caesar 
answer'd it. 2670 Blount Law Did. s.v. Attaint, He shall 
be imprisoned and grievously ransomed at the Kings Will. 

2 . In a great or serious degree; heavily, deeply, 
strongly, exceedingly, etc. (In early, and occas. in 
mod, use, with more or less suggestion of the 
etymological sense.) 

2340 Ayenb. 47 Hy zenejeb wel greuousllche. CX385 
Chaucer L. G. JV. Prol. 349 He ne hath nat doon so 
grevously a-mis. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 21 He had . . 
sworne so greuously bat he schuld bring it to swilke a slate 
bat wymmen schuld mow^wade ouer and nojt wete b^ire 
kneesse. e 2430 Li/e St. Kaih, (1884) 25 And hym offendyth 
no thyng more greuously than whan man,.3eueb worshep 
of godhed to creatures vnresonable. 2532 Tindale Exp, yohn 
(*537) 81 The Jewes .. synned greueouslyer agaynst God. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. in. x. 2 He behind them stayd, Maulgre 
his host, who grudged grievously To house a guest that 
would be jieedes obayd. 2595 Shaks. yohn iv. iii. 134, 

I do suspect thee very greeuously. 2704 Swift T. Tub 
Ded., Wks. 1760 I. 3, I grievously suspected a cheat. 1794 
Sir W. Jones Instit. Hindu Laiv ii. § 226 A spiritual and 
a natural father .. are not to be treated with disrespect . . 
though the student be grievously provoked. 2873 Ruskin 
Arroivs Chace (18B0) II. 100, [I] shall be grievously busy 
tomorrow. 2894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 56 The socio- 
logist has grievously complained of late that he could get 
but little help from science. 

3. In a deplorable manner, ‘sadly’, ‘wofnlly’. 

174Z Warburton Wks. (1811) XL 197 But our Advocate, 

now grievously bemired, yet flounders on. 2827 Pollok 
Course T. iv, The winds of heaven Display his nakedness 
to passers by, And grievously burlesque the hum.in form. 
2847-8 H. Miller First Itnpr. xviii. (1857) 321 Melancholy 
banks of mud, here and there overtopped by thickets of 
grievously befouled sedges. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 477 
How grievously was I disappointed ! 2883 Sir T. Martin 
Ld. Lyndkurst v, 126 The Government erred grievously 
in doing little or nothing to redress these abuses. 

1 4 . With expression of grief ; bitterly, piteously, 
sorrowfully. Obs. 

C2400 Lanf rands Cirurg, 120 pei syke greuousleche, & a 
scharpe feuere fallib- 2604 Shaks. 0 th. v. i. 53 What are you 
heere, that cry so greeuously ? 

*}* 5 . To take grievously’, {a) to be incensed or 
angered at; (/;) to be distressed or grieved at. 
(Cf. take in gnef, in grievance.) Ohs. 

«i533 Frith Bk. agst. Rastelt (1829) 211 More aM 
Rochester .. took the matter so grievously, that they could 
never be at quiet in their stomachs, until they had drunken 
his blood. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark v. 35-43 
The common .sorte are wounte to take the death of young 
folkes much greuouslyer then of olde. 2582 Earl Shri^us- 
BURY in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. Ji. JIL 61^ My wyffe taketh 
my doughter Lennoux deathe so grevousHe inat she neither 
dothe^norcan thincke of any thinge but of lamentinge. 

Grie’v'ousness (grf'vasnes). [f. Gkievous 
+ -NESS.3 The quality or condition of being 
grievous, in various senses of the adj. 

*303 R. Brunne Haudl. Synne jig pyn obys done hym 
more greuesnesse pan alle. be lewys wykkednesse. c 2340 
Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 3 This name Ihesu.. dose away 
greuesnes of fleschely desyris. C2400 Lan/ranc'‘s Cirurg. 
322 Of be greuousnes of be rigboon whanne he is out oi 

loyncte. c z^o Promp, Parv. 211/1 Grevawnce, or grevows- 
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nesse, i^avamen. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xxxvii, 
A gcntyll burden wythout grevousnes. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W, ts3t) 254 b, Also the greuousnesse of this payne 
saynt Augustyn toucheth, 156* Turner Herbal ii. 45 b, The 
apples of thys [Mandrage] . . smell plesantly ioyned wth a 
certayn greuousnes. ax6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vtn. ix. f 3 
For the grievousness of sin is aggravated by the greatness 
of him that committeth it. x6ix Bible Isa. xxi. 15 The 
grieuousnesse of warre. 1682 Norris Hierocles 48 We first 
alleviate the grievousness of Events by right reasoning. 
a 1864 J* Burns Seriu.irx Mem. ^ Rem. (18^) 387 Afflic- 
tion., would lose all the grievousness and smart which make 
affliction. 

t Grievousty. Obs. In 5 grevouste, -osetee. 
[f. GBiEyoDs 4* -TV. J Grievousness, heinousness. 
c X410 Love Bonavent, Mirr. xxxiv. 68 (Gibbs MS.) Also 
to schewe J>e greuouste of synn in custome. c 1425 Oroto^. 
SapieKt, ii. m AttgUa X. 342/38 pou schalt gretelye weye pe 
grevosetee of pine sinnes. 

Qrife, variant of Gryph Ohs.^ griffin. 
Qcl^{Z'^i\sb?- north.dial. Also grif. [Origin 
ohscore.j Adeepnarrowvalleyorchasm. ?Cf,GRiFT. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. II. 333 Griffs a deep valley, 
with a rocky fissure-like chasm at the bottom. 1882 Good 
Ckeerz 3 The broken receding angles at the foot of theGrif. 
1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 344 One of the small tributary 
becks^. . comes into the open air again in a wild little griff. 
Q(TA^{^nV)^sb.^ Anglo-Indian, [app. a shortening 
of the earlier Griffin, q.v.] « Griffin^. 

1829 Bengalee 260 Whilst a call Of * Griff I ho Griff ! ’ re- 
echoed like the yell Of foul tormentors, in some modem 
hell. ^ i860 All Year Round No. 55. 117 What an unso- 
phisticated griff you must be I 1878 Besant & Rice 
Celia's A^. xxx. (1887) 225 There had been joking with a 
lot of * griffs young recruits just out from England. 

Comb. 1853 W. I). Arnold Oakfield I. iii. 38 Cadets .. 
going^up to that great griff depot, Oudapoor. 

Griff (grif), shfi rare. Also in Fr. form griffc. 
[a. F. griffe.'] A claw. 

1820 Shelley Sensiiive PI. iii. 113 A Northern whirlwind, 
wandering about Like a wolf.. Shook the boughs thus 
laden, and heavy, and stiff, And snapped them off with his 
rigid griff. 1848 Lytton Harold yu. iv, My disgrace at 
being so clawed and mauled by its griffes. 1865 Ouida 
Strathmore I. xii. 195 The pretty panther, how handsome 
she looks 1 She has merciless gnffes, though. 

Griff (grif)* Louisiana. Also griffe, 

griffo(n, griflan. [Of obscure origin : Buffon 
(quoted by Littre) gives the word as griffe.l A 
type of mulatto (see quots.). 

x8so Lyell 2«rf Yisit U. S. II. 67 The auctioneer began 
to describe him as a fine griff (which means three paits 
black), twenty.four years old, and having many simerlor 
qualities. 1859 Bartlett Dict. Amer..^ Grijdin,gHj/e, this 
word, like the French is constantly used in Louis- 

iana, both in conyersatton and in print, for a mulatto, par- 
ticularly the woman, x886 Syd. Soe. Le.v., Grtjf, same as 
Grjffo. Griffo, the produce of a negro and a mulatto, con- 
taining one fourth white blood, and three fourths black. 
Griffon, same as Griffo. 

Griff (grif), sb.^ Weaving. [Origin unknown.] 
A frame composed of horizontal bars employed in 
pattern-weaving. Also griff-frame. 

i860 lire's Diet. Arts _(ed. 5) III. 1005 A mechanical 
arrangement connected with the treddle, which raises or 
depresses the griff frame. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Griff. 
Griff (grif), V* Anglo-Indian, [f. Griff 
1829 Bengalee 263 He deem’d no sin To griff a heedless 
friend,-^&in English, — take him in. 

Griff; obs. form of Graff sb^y Grief. 
Griffade (grif^‘*d). Falconry, [a. F. gilffade, 
f- griffe claw.] A sudden seizure with the claws. 

1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley Indus v.^ 62 The 
‘ malle-hawk’ dug her talons with a griffade into his head. 

GriffatUI (gvifq’n). Anglo-Irish. Also 8 graf- 
fane, 9 griffawn. [a. Irish grafdn ‘ a grubbing-ax ’ 
(O’Reilly), f. grafaim scrape, grub.] (See quot. 
1780.) Hence Griffatm. v. 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel. II. 10 They.. pare with an 
instrument they call a graffane, and the husbandry they call 
graffaning and burning. It is a very strong hoe with which 
they cut up the turf, roiling it up with their foot as they do 
it, and leaving it to dry in order to burn. 1885 Evening 
News 25 July 2/6 William struck Tom Sheehan on the head 
with the griffaun. 1892 Jane Barlow Irish Idylls iii. 62 
I-arry was dealing a few superfluous pats with the flat of 
his broad griffawn. 

Griffe, obs. form of Graff sb.^, sb.^, v.^, Grief. 
Griffier, obs. form of Gbeffier. 

Griffin’ (gri-fin), griffon, gryplion(gri-fan). 
Forms: a. 4-5 grifCun, gryffoun(e, (5 -own), 
5 griffoun{e, greffon, 5-7 gryffon, 5, 7-8 
grifon, 6 gryfon, 6-7 griffion, 6 griffon, 7 
gryffon, 4 grifEVn, (5 grefyne, grifyn), 7-8 
gryfan, 4- griffon, 6- griffin. 0. 5, 7 griphon, 
(6 glrphinne, Sc. grephoun), 6-7 griphin, 6-8 
grypliin, 7, 9 gryphon, 5- gryphon, [a. OF. 
grifottn, F. griffon (OF. also gripoii) = It. grifoiie, 
f.'L. gryplitts (pii^\o.')=gryps {gtn. gryphis), a. Or. 
(gen. ypvn 6 s). 

In sense s, and its comb, in .1, the regular modern spelling 
is griffon, in other senses usually griffin, though gryphon is 
used by many writers as having more dignified associations.] 

i. A fabulous animal usually represented as having 
the head and wings of an eagle and the body and 
hind quarters of a Hon. 

By the Greeks they were believed to inhabit Scythia, and 
to keep jealous watch over the gold of that country’. 

13.. K. Alls. 496 The griffon of him was agast. CX386 


Chaucer Ant. s 7 \ 1275 Lik a grifphon looked he aboute 
[Eamd., Corpus Hengw. MSS. griffon, Cambr. MS. gre- 
founj. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxix. 132 In bat land er 
many gnffouns. .J)ai bafe |>e sdiappe of ane egle before, and 
behind pe sebappe ofa lyoun. 0x43$ Torr. Portugal 1081 
a greffon he was refte. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. iv. 
The gryffons wylde whiche haue bodyes of lyouns fleyng. 
xs 67 MApLETGn.^iirr^/B 8 The Griphin isaFoiileofplentifull 
and thicke fether, and foure footed withall. 1601 Chester 
■Dove's Mart., Dial, clxviii. The Griffon is a bird rich- 
fathered, His head is like a Lion, and his flight Is like the 
Eagles. 1620 (/ohRLEsFeast/or WormesPropos., The Horse 
and Gryphin shall together sleepe. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 
943 As when a Gryfon through the Wilderness.. Pursues the 
Arim^pian, who by stealth Had from bis wakeful custody 
purloind The guarded Gold. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 
60 ? 4 A learned controversy about the existence of grifiins. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Mrs. T. Tkistlethwayte 
30 Aug., Among these relics they showed me a prodigious 
ckiw, set in gold, which they called the claw of a griffin. 
X829 Carlyle .Vfre. (1857) II. 61 A stony desert tenanted 
by Gryphons and Chimeras, a 1856 H. Miller Test. Rocks 
iii. (1857) 142 The great dragons and griffins and 'Jaitbly 
worms ’ of mediaeval legend. 1865 *L. Carroll* Alice in 
IVonderland^ ix. (i8fi6) 138 They very soon came upon a 
Gryphon, lying fast asleep in the sun. 

b. A representation or figure of a griffin, as in 
Heraldry, Sculpture, etc. 

13.. Coer de L. 2963 Off red sendel were her baneres, 
With three gryfibuns depaynted wel. ? a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 3870 Qwat gome was he this with the gaye armes, 
With pis gryffoane of golde. 2439 E. E. IVtlls (1882) 
117 A Skochen of myn Armes ..and ijGreffons to here 
hit vppe. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 81 A scheld . . W^yth a 
gryffoun of say. 1552 Iitv. Bexley in Archxol. Cant. 
VlII. 108 On cope of red with floures and griffens of gold. 
1640 Yorice Union Hon. 119 A Griffin Sergreant Or. 1753 
Hogarth Beauty vi. 33 The griffin, a modern hiero- 
glyphic, signifying strength and swiftness. 1778 Pennant 
Tour in IVales (*883) 1 . 88 The Britons.. pul letters on 
them (coinsl, elephants and gryphons; things they were 
before unacquainted with. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, The 
paw remained suspended in the air like the claw of a 
heraldic griffm. x82&-40 Berry Encycl. Her, I, Griffin 
Male, In heraldry is represented without wings, having rays 
of gold issuing from x-arious parts of the body. 1B31 Landor 
Ct. Wks.i846IL5i4 Gryphensand Engles, ivory and 

gold, Can add no clearness to the lamp above. 1863 Miss 
Braddon I. Marchmont I. v. 82 Grim .stone griffins sur- 
mount the terrace-steps. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. r§- Pop. 
ix, 67 A gryphon is the dexter Supporter of the Duke of 
Cleveland. 

2 . A vulture; now* griffon-vulture (see 4). 

J382 Wyclif Lov. .yJ. 23 An eg)e, and a griffyn IVuig. 

gryphem\ and a merlyoun. — Deut. xlv. 12 £gle, and 
gnffun. x6o9 Bible (Douay) Lev. xi. 13 The Eagle, and 
the griffon, and the osprey, 1873 Tristram Moab vii. 131 
The griffons circled and .soared from their eyries. X876 
Ox/om Bible-Helps 95 *Eagh' (Deut xxxh. rr),.the.. 
griffon, great vulture. x 63 ^-s Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) 
IV. 274 The griffin or fulvous vulture, Gyps/uivus. 

3 . Irattsf A grim-looking or extremely vigilant 
guardian. (Cf. dragon.) 

1824 R, B. Peake Amer. Abroad 1. H, It (the larder] is 
always locked up by that she griffin with a bunch of keys. 

4 . allrib, and Comb.^ a.% griffin-beaked, -guarded, 
•like, -xvinged adjs. ; griffln’s foot, a surgical in- 
strument, so called from its form ; griffon-vulture, 
a vulture of the genus Gyps, esp. G. fulvus. 

1875 W, M*lLWRAtTHGuidelViglo7ons/tire 140 The*griffin- 
beaked galleys of the ancient Scandinavians. i6xx Cotcr., 
Pied de Griffon, a ^Griffons foot. 1750 Mem. R. Acad. 
Surp. Paris 1 . 162 TTie instruments hitherto used to raise 
the bones of the cranium depressed on the dura mater are 
the griffin’s fooL 1842 Tennyson Audley Crt. 14 The 
*griffin-guarded gates. 1641 Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 14 
A corporally of *griffonUkc Promooters, and Apparitors. 
1831 Card, ty Menag.Zool. Soc.W. 97 The*Gri!Tbn 

Vulture, Vultur fulvus. X833 Sm C, Bell (1834) 

78 If the griffon-vulture be frightened after his repast, he 
must disgorge, before he flies. j884-sRiversideNat. Hist. 
(1888) IV. 275 The griffon-vulture, Gyps fulvus. x6io 
Healey tr. Vizies on St. Aug. CHie oj God 686 Ausonius 
makes her [the Sphynx]..*griffin-winged, 

Griffin*^ (griffin), Anglo-Indian. [Of uncertain 
origin ; usually explained as a fig. use of prec., but 
there is no evidence for this.] A European newly 
arrived in India, and unaccustomed to Indian ways 
and peculiarities ; a novice, new-comer, greenhorn. 

1793 Child in Southey Life Beil (1844) I. 459 Wilks, .will 
. . lend you every assistance in forwairiing these matters, 
in which . . you must, I presume, be a perfect griffin. 
1794 H. Boyd Ind. Observ. No. 34 F 5, I am little^ better 
than an unfledged Griffin, according to the fashionable 
phrase here [hladras]. 1807 J, Johnson Oriental Voy. 73 
Every arrival from Europe . . as soon as he touches terra- 
firma is a griffin. x8i6 *Quiz’ Grand M**^ler ii, 30 
Young men, immediately on their arrival in India, are | 
termed griffins, and retain this honour until they are twelve ; 
months in the country. 1836 Letl.fr. Madras (1843) 3^ 
Mrs. Staunton laughs at me, and calls me a ‘griffin’.. 
(N.B. Griffin means a freshman or freshwoman in India.) 
1883 Ld. Saltou.n Scraps II. ii'. 159 Utter greenhorns or 
griffins, as Indian phraseology has it, 

Griffin 3. U . S . A mulatto ; see Griff sb .^ 
Griffinage (griffinedg). Anglo lndian. [f, 
Griffin - -f -ace.J The state of being a * griffin ’ ; 
one’s first year in India. 

1829 Bengalee 122 Subscription pack. Champagne tiffin 
parties, and other first claims on the geiffiaage of a civpian. 
1840 E. E. Napier Scenes 4 Sports For. Lands II. vi. 197 
A large detachment of recruits, who, like myself, all in their 

f riffinage, had but lately landed at Madras. 1878 G. P. 

ANDERSON IVlld Beasts Ind. xxiL 2x4 In the days of our 
griffinage. 


Gnffines^tie(grifine’sk). In 9 eryphonesque. 
[f. Griffin i -f- -esque.] Of the style of a griffin. 

1849 Lytton Caxions xvin. iii, Blanche had just one of 
those faces that .. might become gryphonesque, witch-like, 
and grim. 

Griffiness (griffins), [f. Griffin 1 + -ess.] 

A she-griffin. 

1840 Lytton Pilgrims Rhine xi. (1840) 142 Nothing 
could now appease the Griffiness, but his positive assurance 
that . . poor puss should be . .boiled for the Griffin’s soup. 

Griffinhood (griffinhud). Anglo-Indian, [f. 

Griffin 2 + -hood.] = Griffinage. 

1854 Tail's Mag. XXL 135 , 1 was not quite released from 
the swaddling bands of my griffin-hood. 1890 * Rolf Bol- 
DREwooo ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 146 It is the ordinary early 
phase ofgriffinhood. 

Griffinish (griffinij), a. [f. GrtffinI and 2 + 
-ISH.] a. Characteristic of a griffin, b. Anglo- 
Indian. Indicative of the 'griffin’. Hence Gri*f- 
fisishness. 

a 1845 Hood Ode to R. Wilson xxiii, I feel None of that 
griffinish excess of zeal. 1850 Benares Mag. IV. 85 We 
were afraid of eliciting some remark on our griffinishness, 
if we gave utterance to such a reflection, i860 Biog. 4 Crit. 
fr. Times 394 My griffinish wonder at the want of while faces. 

Griffinism (gri-finiz’m). [f. Griffin^ + -ism.] 

Griffinish nature or characteristics. 

^ 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. viji. § 20 The honest 
imagination gains everything; it has griffinism, and grace, 
and usefulness, all at once. 

Griffinship (gri-finjip). Anglo-Indian. [f. 
Griffin ^ + -ship.] The posilion of being a griffin ; 
the time during which one is a griffin. 

x8x6 ‘ Quiz ' Grand Master iv. 76 Thegriffinshlp expired, 
he’s sent, On duty from his regiment. 

I Griffish. Cgri’fiJ), a. Anglo-Indian, [f. Griff 
^ jA2 + -ish.] Like a ‘griff inexperienced, ‘green 
1836 Lett.fr. Madras (1843) 53 (Y.) He was living with 
bad men, and saw that they thought him no belter than 
' themselves, but only more griffisb. 

Griffo : see Griff sb.^ 

t Griffon L Obs. rare. In 4 gri-, gryffo(u)n. 
[a. OF. griffon, grifon, app. connected with grin 
Grew.] A Greek. 

I 13.. A. Alis. 3134 He sat, and pleyghed at the chesse, 
With 0 Griffoun of hethenesse. 13.. Coer de L. 1761 The 
' French and Gryffons down rightes, Slew there our English 
I knights. CX3S0 Will. Palerne t^6x pe gryffouns fjan gayli 
gonne stint atle cherche pe brijt burde meliors to ^ide 
pere. [1677 F. Sandfobd General Hist. Eng. 78 He offers 
up the rich Standard of Cursar King of Ciprus which he 
took among the spoils of the Griffons Camp. 1837 Sir F. 
Palcrave Merch. 4 Friar i. (1844) 24 Greeks, .who are 
called Griffons wherever Romance is spoken.] 

Griffon^ (griffsn). [a.'B.gi-iffon^ chi^n anglais 
by Littre identified with griffon GriffinL] A 
species of coarse-haired dog, resembling a terrier. 

1882 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 292 Austrian boarhounds and 
French griffons. 1897 Tnnes is Apr. ta/i Griffons cannot 
be fitted with a head-cage.^ 1898 Daily Netvs 10 Feb. 6/6 
Animals of foreign nationality such as Chows, Griffons, and 
merry little Schipperkes. 

Griffon : see Ghiff Griffin L 
II Griffonage (grffonas). [a. F. griffonage, f. 
griffonner to write badly, scrawl.] Scribble, 

1832 Mrs. F. TROLLorE Dom. Manners Amer. xxxiv. 
(1839) 335 We hastened to pack up our * trumpciy ‘ .. and 
among the rest, my six hundred pages of griffonage. 1834 
Mar. Edgeworth Helen II. vii. 148 There was a heap of 
little crumpled bills which, with Fclicie's griffonage, Helen 
had thrown into her table-drawer. 

Griffoun(e, obs. f. Griffin 1 ; var. Griffon L 
+ Grif hound. Obs. Also gref-. [app. a var. 
of grew 7 iound\ cf. the current pronunciation of 
lieutenant (lefte'nant).] A greyhound. 

13. . K. Alts. 5284 In a cheyne of golde tweie grifhoundes. 
2422 tr, Secreta Secret, Frtv. Prh'. (E. E. T. S.) *174 
Scip'ion bym chased as a grefbound dothe the Fox. 

Griffc. dial. \lzL.D\.\.grifl; cf. Griff (See 
quot. 1889.) 

x8sx yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. ir. 3:3 The w.Tters form 
the main drains for the low lands under the names of 
‘doughs’, ‘eaus’, * fleets *, and * grifts’. 1889 A^. W, Line. 
Gloss., Grift, a channel shaped out by water for itself ; a 
runnel. 

Grift(e, obs. form of Graft sb.i and x'.t 
Grig (grig), Also 5 grege, 7 greg, grigg(e. 
[Of obscure origin. The identity of the word in 
the various senses is very doubtful, but Johnson’s 
conjecture that it originally meant ‘ anything 
below the natural size’ would plausibly accoutit 
for all the uses. (Cf. Griggles.) 

Cf. also Sw’. dial, krik {literary Sw. krdk) little animal, 
small child ; Sc. crick, crike,? a louse (Jam.); also Crick sb.*J 
* 1 * 1 . A diminutive person, a dwarf. [I’erh. 
transf. from sense 3 (or 4, if the latter be genuine).] 
Obs, rare. 

« 1400-50 753 Siike a dwinyng. a dwaje, * a 

dwerje as bi-selfc, A grub, a grege out of grace {Duct A 
grob, a grig out of grece]. 1629 hlAXWCLL tr. Hercdian 
sog Having . . scoft him, for that being such a low Grigge 
[Gr. ftixpbr iv, L. iantulx homo statural he would pre- 
sume to personate such High and ^fighty Heroes as Alex- 
ander and Achilles. ,, . , 

2. A short-legged ben. Also grig-hen. Cfs. 
e.xc. dial. 

15S9 Rider Eny.-Lat. Did., A Grigge or shorte legged 
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henne, gallmeila, galUnula. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 3^ 
A d\\*arfish kind of hens, (/. grig hens) that are extraordinarie 
little, in Bailey. 1847-78 in Halliwklu x866 

Derbysh. Gloss, in Reliquary VI. 160 Grigy a Bantam fowl. 

3 . A species of eel ; a small or young cel (see 
quots.). Also more fully gJug^eel, 

x6ii CoTCR., Ang 7 tilletU, a Grig, or little Eele. 1629 
Gaule Holy Madn. 130 Silly Grigge ! Come out of thy 
Pond and 5 lud. 1653 Walton x. 193 The silver- 

Eeie, and green or greenish Eel (with which the River of 
Thames abounds, and are called Gregs). x688 R. Holme 
Armoury ii. 335/1 An eel first a Fausen, then a Grigg, or 
Snigg. X726 Did. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v. Elver, A sort of Griggs, 
or small Eels, which . . swim on the top of the Water about 
Bristol. 1758 Descr, Thames J03 The Greenish, or Greg-Eel. 
17^ Pennant III. 114 There is another variety of this 
fish [the eel) known in the Thames by the name of Grigs, 
and about Oxford by that of Grigsor Gluts. X883G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads x.xxi. (1884) 234 The grig is a yellowish eel, 
W'ith a projecting underjaw. 

b. aitrib. in grig-weel (t also shortened grig)^ a 
basket-work trap for catching grigs. 

X798 Trans. Soc, Arts XVI. 135 Used by the fishermen 
to make grigs, or twig tunnels, to catch eels and other fish. 
X883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal. 57 Grig Week Lamprey 
Week . . Improved Eel Pot, 

4 . A grasshopper or cricket, dial. 

The genuineness of this sense is doubtful, as the^ dialect 
glossaries containing it usually quote as their sole example 
the phrase ‘ merry as a grig ’ (see 5). 

X847 Halhwell, Gris • • ^ cricket. Vnr, dial. 1855 
Tennyson Brook 54 The dry High-elbow*d grigs that leap 
in summer grass. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.^ Grig . . a cricket, 
6. A merry (or f mad) grig (rarely without adj.) : 
an extravagantly lively person, one who is full of 
frolic and jest. Also in phrase as merry (or 
lively) as a grig. 

[Commonly associated with sense 4 ; but it is possible that 
sense 4 is itself merely an erroneous inference from the 
equivalence of the above phrases svith ‘a merry crick’, 

* merry as a cricket * ; if so, the allusion in *a merry grig’ 
may originally have been to sense 3 or even to sense 3. The 
relation of merry grig to the earlier recorded synonym 
merry Greek h obscure; no doubt one of them must have 
been a perversion of the other, but the difference ofrecorded 
date is^ too slight to afford ground for saying that merry 
Greek is the original. The probability seems indeed rather 
on the other side, as it is not easy to explain why Greek 
should be used in this sense, for which there is no precedent 
in Fr. Cf. also Gic.) 

^ X566 Horace's Sat, 1. in. Bvb, A merr>’ grigge, a 

iocande frende. X589 Hay any Work^ A company of merrie 
grigs you must think them to be. 1638 Brome Antipodes I, 
V. Wks. 1873 III. 24s Whilst I And my mad Grigs, my men 
can run at base, a 1652 — Eng Moorwu iik ibid. II. 50 He 
to my Griggs Again ; And there will find new mirth to stretch 
And laugh. 17*8 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov, Hush. 1. ii, A very 
pretty, civil young woman truly, and the maids are the 
merriest grigs. Ibid, v. i, Man. I thought you had all supt 
at home last Night ? Sir Fran, Why so we did— and all as 
merry as Grigs. 1758-65 Goldsm. Ess. vi. Wks. (Globe)304/i, 
I grew as merry as a grig, and laughed at every word that 
was spoken. Splendid Follies I. 176 She capered 
mighty consequentially, and yet she has no bold appear* 
Biice ; but that nation [the French] are such a set of grlg'«, 
I don’t wonder at it. 1840 Dicken.s Old C. Shop 1, 1 shall 
be as merry as a grig among these gentry. 1847 Alb. Smith 
Chr. Tadpole xy\\\. (1870) x6x Her aunt., has turned as 
lively as a grig. X863 hiRS. C. Clarke Shaks. Char, viik 
300 To such a man, this grig of a girl, ever on the alert for 
roguery, . . is an absolute abomination. x868 Geo. Eliot in 
Cross Life (1885) III. 65 When I was a young grig — not 
very full of hope about my woman’s future. 

•j* b. App. the designation of the members of some 
comivial society. (Perh. a different word.) Obs. 

1810 Crabbe Borough Let. x. 349 Griggs and Gregorians 
here their meetings hold. 

6. slang. A farthing; pi. money, cash, ‘dibs*. 
1656-7 Burtons Diary (18381 1 . 335 The poor man . . sent 
to one Mr. Best . . to pay her 40/. to accommodate her for her 
journey home ; but she having received the griggs set sail 
another way. <11700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew Not a 
Grig did he tip me, not a Farthing wou’d he give me. 
1747 W. Horsley Fool (1748) II. 129 When speaking of a 
Man without any Money m his Pocket, we say that he is 
not worth a Grig; that is, he has not wherewith to make 
himself merry. 1785 in Grose Diet, Vtdg. Tongue. 1839 
Ainsworth Jack Sheppard iii, He shall go through the 
whole^ course, .unless he comes down to the last grig. 
Gng (grig), j/>.2 dial. [a. Cornish 

= Ir,, Gael, fraoch OCeltic '^wroikO'Si\ The 
common heath or heather, Calluna vulgaris ; also, 
cross-leaved heath, Erica Tetralix. 

1674-91 Ray Collect. JPords 126 Grig ; Salopiensibus 
Heath. xC^zAct 4 JPili. ^ Mary c. 23 § 9 Any Grig, Ling, 
Heath [etc.). 1791 Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 78 With strong 
heath, grig, or ling, growing thereon. 1829 Evans <5- Rttffy's 
Farmersyrnl, 14 Sept. 291 Digging stone, cutting grig, fern, 
and rushes. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 113 Erica vul~ 
garis, long grig or_ common heath. 1878 Britten & Hol- 
land Piant-n., Grig, (2) Erica Tetralix. 

Grig (g'ig). Now Anglo-Irish and U.S. 
Also 6 grigge. trans. To irritate, annoy. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet.<f> When we jest closely, and, with 
dissemblyng meanes, grigge our felowe. 1837 Haliburton 
Clockm. Ser. 1. viii, That remark seemed to grig him a little. 
184s S. C. Hall IFhiteboy xii. 108 The counsellor grigglng 
me. 1855 Haliburton Nat. ^ Hum: Nat. I, vi. 173 That 
word superiors grigged me. 

Grig Also Sgreg. [f. Grigj^.^ 3.] 

intr. To fish for grig. Hence Gri'gging vbl. sb. 

1764 Lcav Life (ed. 3) 68 Getting ready their Charting Nets 
to go a Gregging. 1820-2 Pynr Wineff Walnuts (1824) II. 
vi. 53 The wharf . . was much frequented . . by parties who 
were fond of the eel-net, or grigging. 


Griggles (gri'g’lz), Gnio jAI] Small 

apples left on the tree by the gatherer. Hence 
Gri*ggling vbl. sb.^ collecting ' griggles 

1826 in Hone Ex^ery^ay Bk. II. 1270 The small apples 
are called griggles , . . Climbing boys, .commence griegUng. 
Ibid. 1271 Their griggting perambulations. 1847 Halli- 
WELL, Griggles^ small apples. In some cyder counties, boys 
who collect these after the principal ones are gathered, call 
it griggling, 1893 in Wilts Gloss. 

Griggory, grigri: see Greegree. 

+ Gri’ggyi a. Obsr-^ [Origin and sense doubt- 
ful ; ? f. Grig (though this is recorded much 
later) + Y.] ? Heathy, wild. 

1597 Pilgr. Pamass. v. 577 But what doe youe twoo here, 
in this griggie barbarous cuntric ? 

Gright(e, obs. pa. l. of Gkutcii ; obs. f. Grith. 

Griging, griking, obs. forms of Gheking, 
Grikisc, obs. form of Greekish, 

t Grill, Obs. Forms: 4-5 grillo,gry]l(e. 
[Related to Grill a. and Cf. MLG. grille 
hatred, anger.] a. Ill-will, vexation ; harm, 
mischief, b. ? Fierceness, violence. 

a. 13 . . Cristenemon ^ fexo 297 in Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. 
(1878) 207 Mete and drynke hci hedde at wille Wihoulen 
grucchyng or grille In trouJ>e tente hei her tille And Jafte 
al h^t oj^er. CX400 Melayne 224 The Sowdane grauntis 
wele Jjer-till, pat lornede oure gudmen all to grylk c 1450 
Erie Totous 279 Lady be ys to us a foo, . . He hath done 
us grete grylle. c 1485 E. E. Misc. (Warion Club) 64 For 
thi tale thou mayst here the blame away Of every syrle with 
gram, and grille. 

b. CX4SO Guy War 7 v.{C.') 11488 Thcr come neucr man in 
bys hylic Thorow qweyntys nor porow grylle, But yf the 
lorde hym hedur broght. 

t Grill, sbi^ Obs. rare. [After Spenser’s Gtyll^ 
which is ad, Gr. ypvWos a pig.] A qnasi-proper 
name for a person of low tastes or lazy habits. 

[1590 Spenser F.(). ii. xik 86 One ..That had an hog 
heene late, bight Grylle by name, Repyned greatly, and 
did him miscall That had from hoggish forme him brought 
to natural!, /bid. 87 Let Gryll be Gryll, and have liis 
hoggish minde.) 1597 Pilgr. Pantass. i. 83 Let lazie grill 
snorie till the midst of the day. 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. n. ii. 

D 1 b, Let .swinish Grill delight in dunghill clay. 1644 
Quarles Whipper Whipt Wks. (Grosari) I. xqqjz Grains 
are fitter for Grill, then Pearles. ! 

GriU (gril), j ^.3 [f. Grill v .^2 

1 . Meat, fish, etc., broiled on a gridiron ; a 
grilled dish. Also^/^. 

1766 Anstey Bath Guide (1767) 81 These are your true 
poetic fires That drest this sav'ry grilk 1844 J.T. Hewlett 
Parsons W. xxiv, He . . enjoyed himself over a grill and ' 
other relishes. 1849 Alb. Smith Poitleion Leg. vii. 41 
West, get breakfast ready : cutlets and grill ; and [etc.]. 

2 . Short ioT grill'TOom. 

1896 Wesim. Gas. 2 Oct. 7/2 The big hall, where most 
people will dine .. below this there is a grill. 

3 . A turn or spell of grilling, la quot.^Z** 

1842 Barham In^ol. Leg. Ser. Old Woman in Grey, So 
that after a grill [m Purgatory] ..She'd have rubb'd off old 
scores. • 

4 . attrib.i as gtdll-eooky ^stove ; grill-room, a 
room in a restaurant in which chops, steaks, etc., 
are grilled. 

1883 'Annie Thomas' Plod, Houseivife 126, I learnt to 
treat kidneys,, and beefsteaks better than I have ever known 
them treated out ofapublicgrill-room. Health Exhib. 

Catal. 66/1 Smokeless Grill Stove. 1892 Encycl. Cookery 
(ed. Garrett) I, 721 All good grill cooks employ tongs. 

Grill (gril), sb.^ [a. F. gril gridiron (OF, 
gridiron, grating), masc. cor- 
responding to grille fern. Grille, perh. pop.L. 
*graticulum neut.] A gridiron, 

1685 Cotton tr. Pfontaigne i. xxx. (1711) I. 291 They .. 
cleave it [hard wood) into Swords, and make Grills of it to 
broil their Meat, 1892 Encycl. Cookery (ed. Garrett) I. 720 
The grill may be placed either over or before the fire. 

Grill, sb .^ : see Grille sb. 

d* Grill, a. {advi) Obs. Forms : 3-6 grill(e, 3-6 
gril, 4 gryl, 4-5 grylle, 5 gryle, 6 grylL [First 
in early ME, j cf. Du. gril {grel) fierce, angry, 
rough (of persons, weather, etc.), shrill (of sound), 
glaring (of colour), LG. grel, grell (in the same 
senses), MHG. grel, rough, angry, G. grell (of 
sounds and colours) ; also ON. grellskapr, spite. It 
is not certain, however, that the Eng. word cor- 
responds in ablaut-grade with these, as it might 
equally well represent anOE. *gry/le ; cf. Grill z/.l] 

1 . Of persons : Fierce, harsh, cruel, 

c 1200 Ormin 9881 Haekenn follkess herrle Iss hand .. & 
grimme, & grill. Ibid. X98S9 ^ho wank sone gramm & 
grill .Sannt Johan Bapptisste. <1x300 Cursor PI. 

719 A-ganis godd wex he sa gril kat al his werk he 
wend to spik C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8to) 92 Whan 
WilH.im had his wille of Scotland & of Wales, To riche 
men was he grille, c x4So Cav. PTyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 230 
The Jewys ageyn the were grym & grylle. 1460 Lybeaus 
Disc. 187s Swerdes they through out tho, Wyth herte 
grym and grylle. a 1329 Skelton E. Rummyng 6 Tell j’ou 
I chyll . .of a comely gyll, ITiat dwelt on a hyll, But she is 
not grj’ll, For she is somewhat sage And well worne in age. 

2 . Of things, actions, language, etc. : Cruel, 
painful, bitter, severe, terrible, dreadful. 

<1x300 Cursor PI. 17228 lesu .. Forget i oft kine greues 
grilk Ibid, 22690 be dat fourtend sal be ful il, Til al ke 
werld it sal be gril. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxi. 91 
Shalt thou never for mi love woundes thole grylle. c 1330 
Amis 4 * AmiL 1275 T’ho wordes.. That were so gret and j 


grille. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 73 Whyl they han 
sufTred cold so strong In wedres grille, a 1400 in Pol. Rel. 

L. Poems 226 pis sper kat is so gril. c 1420 Anturs of 
Arth. 620 (Douce MS.) Ho greles one Gaynour, with 
gronyng grille. 1570 Levins Planip. 123/47 Chi!, cold, 
algidtts. Gril, idem, 
ii. adv. Bitterly, cnielly. 

CX400.S'/. Alexius (Laud) 564 l>ai grete & groned grille. 
c‘X4^ Tenvneley P/yst. xv. 99-Fun gryle may I grete, My 
fomen and I mete. 

t Grill, Ohs. Forms: i gri(e)Uan, 2-4 
grulle(n, 4-5 erill(o, 5 gryll(e. [The ME. forms 
indicate an OE. *gryllan (for which 
maybe incorrech spellings) perh. = MHG. 
grntkn to mock, scorn, and related to MUXi.grolk 
(G. groll, Du. grol, LG. grut), hatred, illwill, 
G. and Du. grollen to be angry, to feel spite. Cf. 
however MiiG.grellen, grillen to be angry, 
and, with senses 3 and 4, Du. grillen to shiver with 
cold, to shudder. The relationship between the 
forms and senses of these words is not clear.] 

1 . trans. To provoke, annoy, irritate, offend. 

C897 K, /Elfred Gregoiy's Past, xk 202 Deah hie nan 
mon mid !a 5 e ne grett hie willa 3 grillan {nation PIS. grlel- 
Ian) oSre men. <z 1200 Body «$• Soul in Fragm. ^Ifr. 
Gram. (Phillips) 6 J>eo teone . . ke he heom sore {printed sore) 

f rulde. c x2So Hymn to God 30 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 259 
'ader for jif vs ure gult, & eke alle ure sunne Al swo we 
do 3 ke us habbeS igruld. 13.. Childh. festi 1098 in 
Horstm, Altengl. Leg. (1875) 38 Jif ich were in bat wille 
pat ich seidc ou^t him for to grulle, He wolde cuype on me 
IS mijht. € x^o Anturs of Arth. 422 (Douce MS.) pou has 
wonene hem in werre, with a wrange wille, And geuen hem 
to .sir Gawayne, kat my hert grj’lles. ^ a x$oo Chester Pi. 
iii. 46 Thy bydding, lord, I shall fulfill, And never more the 
greeve ne grill. 

2 . ? To cause to sound, to play, twang. 
a 1250 Owl <$• Night. 142 He song so lude and so scharpe, 
Ri^t so me grulde scbille harpe. 

3 . impers. Me grulleH = I am afraid, I shudder. 

<z X22S Ancr. R. 366 'Sore', cwe 3 he, ure Louerd, ‘me 
grulleS asean mine pine.’ 

4 . intr. To be fearful, to tremble with fear, to 
shudder. 

c 1420 Anturs of Arth. 632 (Douce MS.) The grones of sir 
Gawayne dos my hert grille, e 1450 Erie Tolous 165 Game 
ne gle lyked hym noght, So gretly can he grylle. <rx4So 
Mvrc 780 Lete also k® belles knylle To make her hortes 
the mor grylle. ?<zx5oo Chester FI. iv, ^40 Your stroke, 
father, wirid I [Isaac) not seene, lest I agamst yt grill. 
Hence fGri’lling vbl. shivering, shuddering. 
X398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxvil. (X495\ The 
seconde [sygne) tofore suche a [roted) feuer comyth grj’llynee 
Sc coide. Ibid, xl, It [feuer Qartane) greuyth from the 
fourthe daye to the fourth daye wyth gryllynge & rj'synge 
of heere into the pores fyrste. 

Grill fgril), Also 7 gril. [a. F. f. 

gril {grille) Grill sbJ'} 

1 . trans. To broil on a gridiron or similar 
apparatus over or before a fire. 

x668 [see Grilled below). x672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 
Wks. 1776 II. .J48 The .. boyling ofmen in caldrons, grill- 
ing them on grid-irons, [etc.) were but a small part of the 
fencitics of Julian’s Empire. 1677 Miece Diet. Augl.-Fr., 
To gril or broil on a gridiron, griller.^ *708 Yorksh. Racers 
0 The pale side boil'd, the other grill'd with bread. 1826 
AIarcravine of Anspach Plem. II. x. 283 He had obtained 
greater reputation at Court for grilling a beefsteak h. I’An- 
glaise than the most artful minister ever obtained by his 
negotiations. 2858 Lytton What will he do? iv. vii. The 
old woman, .made his tea, grilled his chop, and shared 
his meals. 2873 E. Ssiith Foods 77 Sheep's head is boiled 
or grilled. 

b. To scallop (oysters or shrimps). 

2727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Grillade,'Vo grill oysters Is to 
put them into scallop-shells, season them [etc.) .. stewing 
them half an hour on the fire, and browning them with a 
red-hot iron. Shrimps are grilled after the same manner. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), To Grill Oisters, the same as scolloping 
them. X747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery ix. 99 To Grill Shrimps, 

c. transf. To torment with lieat, to ‘ broil’. 

1825 Scott 18 July, I can go round its [Dublin’s) 

walls and number its palaces until I am grilled almost 
into a fever. 2844 E. FitzGerald Zr/L (1899) I. 134 Oh, 
Barton man ! but I am grilled here. 1849 E. B. Eastwtck 
Dry Leax’es 36, I landed at Sakkar, where destiny had 
resolved on grilling me till the loth of November. 

2 . intr. To undergo broiling, to frizzle. Chiefly 

fs- 

2842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. n. Smugglers Leap, I d 
rather grill Than not come up with smuggler Bilk 1849 
CuRzoN Visits Plonast. 2 Malta. .was cool in comparison 
to the fiery furnace in which we were at present grilling. 
1883 J. Hawthorne Dust 1 . 277 The spleen w'hich was doubt- 
less grilling within him. 1878 Stf.venson Inland Voy, 57 
The landlady, .set some beef-steak to grill. 1886 — Treas. 
Jsl. v. xxii. 177 Walking in the cool shadow of the woods, 
..while I sat grilling. 

Hence Grilled///.^., Gri’lUngz/^/. J^.and^//.fl. 
1668 Pepys Diary 26 Sept., I had two grilled pigeons. 
2796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) HI- 75 ° 
Potatoes roasted on the embers, grilled bananas [etc.]. 1839 
Thackeray Major Gahagan i. (1887) 10 We landed. .on a 
grilling hot day. Ibid. n. 25 The drumstick of a 
chicken. 2843 Lever f. Hinton xxvii. (1878) 196 Ihe 
grilled bone that browned upon the fire. 2^9 E. B. East- 
wick Dry Leaz'es 240 Phulaji and other grilling stations 
near the desert. 

■k Grill, v-^ Obs. rare~^. h. gr}dldre,’i 
grylltis a cricket. Cf. Gkvlle.] intr. To chirp. 

1688 R. Hol.me Armoury n. 191/1 The Worm, or Locust, 
grillelh. 
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t Grill, Obs. rare~‘''-, traits. Of a horse : 
To wrinkle (the nostrils). 

<rx4e9 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 176 Thenne he 
[Bayard] grylled his nostrelles [orig. il fronca Us nar/ncs], 
and bare his hede vp. 

Grill, V. 5 : see Grille. 

tGrilla’de, Obs. Also 7 grilliade. [a. F. 
pillade^ f. giHller to Grill 2».2J ^ 

1 . Something grilled, a broiled dish. 

1656-7 Davenant Rutland Ho. Dram. Wks. 1873 III, 
226 Your pottages, carbonnades, grillades, ragouts, 1658 
Phillips, Grilliade (French), a kinde of meat broyled. 2725 
Bradley Rict.y Grillade, a culinary Term, signifying 
in general Meat broiled upon a Grid«iron, 

2 . (See quot.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Grillade, in cookery,., the brown- 
ing of any dish, by rubbing a hot iron over it. 
t Grilla’de, sb.'^ Obs. rai^e. [? erron. for Grill- 
age by confusion ^Yith prec.] A grille or grating. 

1727 S. Switzer Pracl. Gardiner x. Ixxx. 424 On the top 
of the terr^ses,. there may be a little grillade of iron, or 
a low pallisadoe of wood, to keep them from coming up 
too near the house. 

+ Gldlla'de, v. Obs. Also griliade. [f, 
Grillade traits. To grill or broil. 

X727 Bradley Pam. Diet., Carbonading, or Grillading, 
a Term in Cookery. 1733 Revolution Politicks 11. 53 Had 
I but Power, I'd soon griliade their Bodies to save their 
Souls. _ X762 Goldsm. Cii. JK Ixxxviii, I fant^’a slice of 
this, nicely grilladed . .would be very pretty eating. 
Grillage (gri*led3), [a. F. grillage, f. grille 
Grille sb.] 

1 . Engineering. A heavy framework of cross- 
timbering, sometimes resting upon the heads of 
piles, serving as a foundation for building on 
watery or treacherous soil. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 14 A Grillage of 
Oak, strong and well pinned. 1842 Francis Did. Arts, 
Grillage, a term applied to the sleepers or cross beams 
supporting .a platform, upon which some erections .ye 
carried up, as piers in^ the case of marshes or watery soils, 
wherebj' an equal bearing is ^iven to the foundation. 1862 
Daily Tel. 6 May, By driving piles, on which a double 
grillace of limbers was laid, a foundation sufficiently firm 
was obtained. 1868 Proc. instit. Civ, Engin. XXVII. 276 
The grillage and foundation distribute this weight. 

11 2 , face-making. (See quot.) 
xBSa Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needle^vork, GrilU, 
Grillage, or Gaze au Pnsean, are teriiLS especially applied 
to ornaments that have open spaces barred or grated across 
them. 

Grillatalpa, erron, variant of Guyllotalpa, 
Grille, grill (gril), j-iJ. [a, 'F. grille grating, 
i* gridiron, UF. greille gridiron pop, L, graticnla 
(Du Cange ; cf. It. graticola\ class. L. cralTctila, 
f. f/iito a hurdle, grating: cf. Griddle, The dis- 
tinction in Fr. between grille and gril (Grill 
sbA) appears to date from about the i6th c.] 

1 . A grating ; an arrangement of parallel or 
cross bars, or structure of open metal-work, used 
to close an opening or separate one part of a room, 
etc. from another ; spec, a grating in a door through 
which callers may be observed or answered with- 
out opening the door ; the grating which separates 
visitors from .the nuns in a convent-parlour ; tlie 
screen in front of the Ladies’ Gallery in the House 
of Commons ; etc. 

1686 Burnet Trav. ui. (X750) X41 They [nuns] receive 
much Company ; but that which I saw was in a pubhek 
Room, in which there were many Grills for several Parlours, 
so that the Conversation is very confused .there being a 
different Company at every Grill, xyxz J. James tr. Be 
Blofurs Gardening 19 The Walls may be pierced with 
Grills, .to continue the View. Ibid. 24 A large Cross-walk, 
terminated by Grills of Iron. 1848 B. ^yEBB Cent, Eccles. 22 
Open grills were not uncommon in mediaeval times instead of 
close screens. 1862 Illustr. Times 6 Dec. 521 There between 
the lovers is the horrible ‘grille’ of the convent. x86z Sir 
G. Scott Glean. Westni. Abbey (1863) 93 The splendid 
gilt-brass grille which surrounds the tomb of Henrj’ VII. 
1870 Daily News 23 July 2 The ladies were allowed to re- 
tain their places behind the grille. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Bond. 193 Behind a grille were the places for the 
female congregation. 

1 2 . One of the bars in the visor of a helmet. Obs. 
i66x ^loRGAN Sph. Gentry iii. v. 45 Among the French 
they distinguish their degrees by the grills or hzrs on 
the helmet. Ibid., The lower degree of three Grills the 
lawful heirs turn to the right side, and natural sons to 
the left. 

3 . Tennis. The square opening in the end wall 
on the hazard side of the court, adjacent to the 
main wall. 

X727 Boyer Did. Fr..Atigl., Grille de Tripof, the Grill, 
or hazard at Tennis. Faire nn coup de Grille, to strike 
a Ball into the Grill. 1816 F.ncycl. Perth. XXII. 220/2 
The la^t thing on the right hand side is called the grill. 
1878 J. Marshall Ann. Tennis 182 Whenever he can send 
the ball into the grille. x888 — in Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 
179 At the further end of Jhe court is the grille, a square 
opening adjacent to the main wall. 

+ 4 . In ornamental hydraulics (see quot.)., Obs. 
syxz J. James tr. Be Blonds Gardening 214 Gnils of 
Water are several SpouLs in the same Line, standing m 
a long B.'ison very near one another. 

5 . Pisciculture. A wooden frame fitted with 
glass tubes, between which the fish-eggs lie during 
incubation. 


. ^ *883 G. B. Goode Rev. Fisk. Industr. U.S. 17 The hatch- 
ing-box used by Dr. Garlick, a simple rectangular trough, 
replaced by the glass grill, introduced from Europe. 
1885 Chamb. Tml. 558 These eggs hatched just seventy five 
days after they were laid down on the grilles. 

6. attrib.y as (sense 3) grille-fenthouse, -zvall, 
(sense i) grilh-work. 

*878 J. AIarshall Tennis syj Crillepent-honsc, the 
pent-house above the wtiII which contains the grille. Ibid., 
GrilleAoall, the inner end-wall which contains the grille, 
1896 Daily Nrivs 31 Mar. 3,^7 The two locks and the iron 
grill-work which stood guard over Pitson’s treasures. 

GriUe, grill (gril), v. [f. Grille sb., or ad. 
F. giiller in same sense.] traits. To fit with a 
grille or grating. To grille off\ to fence off with 
a grille. Hence Grilled ppl. a. 

x^8 B. Webb Co«/. Eccles. 139 The choir is grilled, and 
rigidly kept private by parcloses. Ibid. 553 The chapels 
are all grill^ off. 1896 Daily News 14 Nov. 2/4 Its quaint 
rococo architecture, and heavy grilled mediseval windows. 

11 GriU4 (g«y«)- Lace-making. [F. griUi, f. 
grille grating.] (See quot.) 

1882 Caulfeild fi; Saward Did. Needlework, Grille, a 
lace term used . . to distinguish the ornamental flower or 
pattern of lace from the ground surrounding it. 

Giriller (gri-br). [f. Grill v.^ + -er i.] 

1 . One who grills, a grill-cook. 

i860 Daily Nnos ‘ It was against first principles’, 

this lady told the military griller..to stick a knife into 
a steak when turning it. 

2. A grilling apparatus (in a cooking stove). 

1895 Daily Nnvs 25 Apr. 3/2 With a properly arranged 

grIUer, heated by electrical means, fully 65 per cent, of the 
heat energy was utilised in the meat. 

Grilles, grillez, obs. forms of Grilse. 
Grilliade, variant of Grillade sb.^ and v. Obs. 
+ GriTly, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. giBller ; the lly 
is meant to give the sound of F. //.j « Grill 
1678 Butler Hud. 111. ii. 1526 W’are Grylly’d all at 
Temple Bar. Ibid. 1676 And mther save a Cripled piece 
Of all their crush’d and broken Members, Than have them 
GrilHed on the Embers. 

Grilse (grils). Forms : sing, and collective pi. 
a. 5 grill(e's, grilles (AF.), grils(s, griles, 
girles, girlss, 6 grylse, grylss, 5- grilse. 5 
girsilles, 6 grissillis. 7. 5 ? guise, 7 gils, 8-9 
gilse. 8. Anglo-Irish 8-9 grawls (also sing. 
graul), 9 graulse. [Of unknown origin ; the D 
forms have the appearance of being nearest to the 
original; cf. OF, grisle grey. The 6 forms may 
perh. represent a Scandinavian sj'nonym ; cf. Sw. 
gr^lax (lit. grey salmon).] The name given to 
a young salmon on its first return to the river from 
the sea, and retained during the same year. 

a. X417 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) I. 55 In 8 grills 
salsis..4f. 1469 Se. Ads fas. Ill, c. 13 (1814) II 96/2 
Salmonde grilss and trowtls. 1482 Rolls efParlt. VI, 221 
Small fyssh called Grilles, not havyng the perfiie lenght of 
a Samon. (1482-3 Ad 22 Edw. IV, c. 2 Le graund Salmon 
par soy mesme saunz mixture ovesqe icell dascuns grillez 
ou Salmons rumpez lez ventrez. Et que toutz petitz pessons 
appellez grillez soieni pakkez par soy mesmez soulement 
saunz ascun mtxtur.] 1494 Acta Dam. Cone. (i839> 345/1, 
ix barreilis of salraond & a barell of girlss jerly. 149s Act 
II Henry VII, c. 23 The greate Salmon by it self without 
medeling of any Grilles., and that all small fisshe called 
(jrilles should be packed by theym self only without any 
medlyng. 1527 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 120 Ane 
barrel! of grylse. 1549 Banff Burgh Court Bk. 14 May in 
Cramond Ann. Banff KxZoG) I. 23 Personis sall not tak na 
kynd of fysche grylss ana salraond at thair awne hand. 
1600 Skexf. Reg, Map, Siai. Robt. I 22 That na roan take 
fisch or take Salmond or salmon Trouts, Grilsis, in forbidden 
time. 1824 Scott Redgaunilet Let. iv. One or two salmon, 
or grilses, as the smaller sort are termed. X867 F. Francis 
Angling ix. (1880) 309 The salmon's return to the river 
after spawning as a grilse. x868 Peard Water-Fann, v. 

55 Three or four months later, the fish re-enter their own 
river as grilse, weighing from three to nine pounds each. 

1469 Sc. Ads Jas. ///(1597) c. 37 Salmond, Girsilles 
and trowtes. 1597 Conipt Buik D. fVedderbume(S.^ H. S.) 
98, I tynt xxj lib, on tbame, they being all gri^silHs & he 
selling me thame for Salmond. 

y. 1493 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844)!. 49 Johannes Elak, 

. .d. barrel grilse. .Johannes Thorosone, d. barrel guise. x6xa 
Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) *9 A salmon gils and iiij 
troutes. 4:1817 Hogg Tales t^Sk, I. 273 Shoal of gilses. 

5 . 1726 Nat. Hist. Irel. 190 Those that escaped of the 
former years return with the young ones, and are called full 
salmons ; whereas those of the same year are small, and are 
called grawls or half salmon, X780 A. Young Tour Irel. 

I. 141 The young salmon are called grawb. . 1824 Mac- 
TAGGART Gatlovid. Encycl., Graulse, ayoung salmon, xSsx 
Newland Erne 33 note, Graul, called in the north a grilse 
. . a salmon that has made but one sea voyage. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk.; Crawls. 

b. iraiisf. A child. Anglo-Irish. 

1825 T. C. Croker Fairy Beg. S, Irel. (1838^ IL 236 Judy 
and myself and the poor little grawls will be turned out. 

c. attrih.j as grilse-fly, -rod, dime. 

1769 Pennant Zool, III. 242 The height^ of Gilse time. 
1885 E. D. Gerard Wafers Hercules xxiii, A grilse-fly. 
x88s Black Wh. Heather m. He. .was rather proud that 
so slight a grilse-rod, . should .. have overmastered so big 
a beast. 

Hence GriTsiug- vhl. sb., the takinj; of gnlse. 
attrib. 1867 F. FRA.vciS Angling ix. (1880) 339 A light 
grilsing weapon. 

t Grim, sb. Obs. Also erymfe. [f. Grdi a. ; 
cf. Du. and MHG. grim (G. gtimm) masc. ; also 


OHG. grivimt (MHG. and NlXlyx. grimme) fern.] 
Grimness, fury, rage. 

13.. Sir Beues 1S80 (MS. A), Thus beginneth grim to 
growe. 1340-70 Alex. Dind. 50 pci were a-grisen of his 
gryme & wende gref[)oIie. cx^ooDcs/r. Troy^jjoThtn 
the grekes with grym there gedurt here hertes. £-1400 
y7i’ame 4 ’ Gazv. 1661 To him he stirl, with birfu] grim, 
His bow and arwes reft he him. 0x470 Hardikc Chron. 
c^xvjif.xiiijThe Sarasyns also he slewe with muebe gryme. 
Grim (grim), £2. and Forms: i firrim(m, 
3 grimm, 3-7 grimme, 4-5 gryme, 4-6 grime, 
grym(me, 3- grim. [ 0 £. grim(m) = OFris. 
grim, OS. grim (Du. grim), OHG. and MHG. 
grtm (G. grimm), ON. grimmr (Sw. giym harsh, 
Da. grim ugly). Ormin employs a disyllabic form 
gnvime, corresponding to OHG. gidmmi, MHG. 
grimme. The OTeut. root *grem- is an ablaut- 
variant of *gram - ; see Grame a.] 

A. at/;. 

1 . Of persons or animals : Fierce, cruel, savage, or 
harsh in disposition or action. Also, in weaker 
sense, daring, determined, bold. Occas. const, zuith, 
against, or with dat. (Now merged in sense 4.) 

Becnvulf (Z.) X2x Wiht un-haelo grim ond graedis ^earo 
sona waes reoc ond reke. 971 Blickl. Horn. 63 Ne kearf he 
. .wenan. .Jjassfreondes hine asfre ofhJESgrimmandeoffes 
Sewealdum alesan mmse. CX200 Ormin 8246 He Wass 
ifell maim alle..& grimme wil>]> he leode, 41x225 

Ancr. R. 280 He iseih hu ueole he grimme wrastJare of 
helle breid up on his hupe. c 1290 S. Eng. Beg. I. 466/164 
Giwes \veren proute and grimme. <1x300 Cursor M, 1x613 
lesus. .lighted of his moderkne, And stod a-pon haa bestes 
grim. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 145 pe houndes of 
pat tonde beep so greete, so grj'm, and stronge bat bey 
prowep doun boles and sleep lyouns. C1430 Hymns Virg. 
52 (2uod Dauid, ‘ we spoken of oon ro grym pat schulde 
breke pe brasen jatis <r 1450 C<»r'. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 230 
The Jewys ageyn the were grym & grylle. 15x3 Douglas 
/Ends III. ix. 108 And fer out fra my cavern did espy The 
gryme Ciclopes. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iii. v. 55 The 
first people we saw were two grim and stout Salvages. 1635 
SsvAs Spec. M. viii. §2(1643) 404 The shrill voice of this com- 
manding fowl [the Cock], will keep in aw the grimme and 
fierce Lion. 1637 Milton Lycidas 128 What the grim Woolf 
with privy paw Daily devours apace. [1726-46 Thowso.s 
Winter 394 Bony, and gaunt, and grim, Assembling wolves 
in raging troops descend.] 

absol. c X400 Dcsir. Troy 880 Hit [fyre] gird from the grym 
with so gtet hete. CX450 Holland Hozviat 369 He bure a 
lyon as lord , . Of pure gold was the ground, quhar the 
grym hovit. 1535 Lyndesay Satyt e 4465 The feinri ressaue 
that graceles grim J 

fb. Fiercely angry, Obs. 

972 Bliekl. Horn. 25 He him att his ende grim geweorl>e)> 

& hine geJadeb on ece fonvyrd. e 120$ Lay, 15566 pa wes 
swi 5 e grim Dinabuj touward Marlin. 13.. a. AlU. 754 
Now is the kyng wroth and grym, Who schal beo kyng 
after him. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 94 God is pe 
turned grym, Ouper in word or dede has pou greued him. 
c X375 Sc. Beg, Saints, Adrian 39 par-at richt gryme wes 
he king, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5657 pe mare he be- 
soght him..pe langer he wax mare grj’m. 1535 Coverdale 
Zeph. ii. XI The Lorde shall be grymme vpon them, and 
destroye all the goddes in the londe. 

2 . Of personal actions, character, feelings, or 
utterances, a. Fierce, furious, cruel \ob 5 . or arch.). 
b. In mod. use: Stern, unrelenting, merciless; re- 
solute, uncompromising. 

a xooo Byrhtnoih 61 (Gr.) Us sceal ord and ecg asr 5ese- 
man, grim guSplega, ser we gofol syllon. c 1200 Ormin 672 
Deofell iss. .Off grimme & nipfull herrte. c 1205 Lay. 2283 
hloni grimne reas .. polede ich on solde bi-foren Brutone. 
a 122$ After. R, 100 pis is a cruel word, & a grim word mid 
alJe. a 1300 Cursor JIB 471 Again him gaf a batell grim. 

13. . Propr. Sand. (Vernon MS.) mArxkivStud. neu. Spr. 
LXXXI. 304/102 per he dronk wib w’ille grj’m Bitter alter 
and eke venym. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 335 
Also pis Lanfrank tredede and bylad kyng William con- 
querour by an holy craft, nou3t wip gry’m chidynge, but 
somtyme in gqod merpe. c 1400 Melayne 678 There was 
none oper haylsynge Bot stowte wordes and grj’m. CX460 
Baunfal 461 He smot to Launfal. .Well sterne strokes, and 
well grym. 1535 Coverdale Nahum i. 6 Who is able to 
abyde his gramme displeasure? 1605 Shaks. Macb. \\ ii. 4 
Their deere^ causes Would to the bleeding and the grim 
Alarme Excite the mortified man. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 

236 To . . open when, and when to close The ridges of grim 
Warr. 1678 Bunyan PHgf'- t. 151 With a grim and surly 
voice he [Giant Despairl bid them awake. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xv, She. .sat svith grim determination, up- 
right as a darning-needle stuck in a board, a 1853 Rohert- 
soN Beet. i. (1858) 95 An age of grim earnestness. 2863 Geo- 
Eliot Romola lx, A man’s own safety is a god that some- 
times makes very grim demands. 1865 Kingsley Herew, 
xix. 244 Then began a murder grim and great. 2877 Mrs. 
OusHAiiT bfakers F/or. xv. 377 The Florentines, .prepared 
to do grim battle for their liberties. 2879 G. W. Kitchin in 
Encyd. Brit. IX. 549 '2 The King’s bodyguard, on whom 
fell ever the grimmest of the fighting, suffered terribly. 

3 . Of pain, wounds, diseases, painful or destruc- 
tive conditions : Cruel, terribly severe. Now only 
in weakened sense : cf. 2 b and 4 b. 

epoo tr. Bxda's Hist. i. xiv. (1890) 50 pa com .. mycel 
wol & grim ofer pa gehwyrfdon modes men, ^"jx Blickl. 
Horn. 213 Wzes se winter .. to pas grim pat manig man 
his feorh for cyle jesealde. ii.. O. E. Chron. an. 1005 
(Laud MS.) On py.ssum geare was se mycla hunger ^eond 
Angelcynn swilce nan man <er ne jemunde grtmne. 
cszoo Or-Min 1442 Crist.. Drab harrd & hefi 3 pine tnoh purrh 
fife grimme wundess. CX300 Hnz'elok 15s He. .preyden 
Cristes hore, That he [wolde] turnen him Vt of that yniel 
that was so grim ! c 1400 Deslr. Troy 907 *1 he dragon .. 
gird him aga>'Tje with a grj'm noyse. r 2435 Jorr. Portugal 
981 Mo than fyfiy had he slayne With gryme wounddes 
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and save, c 1450 Myrc 1561 For yef the s>mne be prct or 
grj’m. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, (1858) I. 303 Quhilk sail 
nocht schrink quhair nakit swardis ar drawin .. Or for 
na grym wound other grj’m or grow. 1658 A. Fox tr. 
IVitrt^ Surg. 11. xtv. no Many times there is a grim anger 
in the Hand or Finger. 1667 Miltok /*. L. xi. 170 What if 
the breath that kindl’d those grim fires, Awak’d should 
blow them into sevenfold rage ? a 1716 South Serm. (1744) 
IX. vi. 185 And then, whether it would not be the grimmest 
dispensation that ever befell him. 1814 Scott Ld. o/Isles 111. 
xxiii, Wind and weather wax’d so grim. 1865 Dickens Mut, 
Fr. I. xiii, ' This is becoming grim said Eugene in a low 
voice. 1871 R, Elus tr. Catuttus xxi. 11 Now shall beauty 
to thirst be train’d or hunger’s Grim necessity. 

fb. Of weapons or destructive agencies: Cruel, 
formidable. 7o tuend to the gnm tooth : to have 
recourse to harsh measures. Ohs. 

rti22S F. 218 [He] makeS him swuffe slerne, & 

went to Jjene grimme toS. 13.. £. E. Allit, A B. 1553 Al 
lilt frayes my flesche fyngres so grymme. Ibid. 1696 F ul 
grj’mme clawres pat were croked and kene. 23. . Gaiv. 

Cr. Knt. 2261 Gederez vp hys grymme tole, Gawayn to 
smyte. cx384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 33 With h>’s grym 
paweS strong.. Me. .he hente. 1470-85 Malory ii, 

XV, Thenne kyng Pellam caujt in his hand a grym wepen. 

4. Formidable in appearance or demeanour; of 
stem, forbidding or harsh aspect, suggesting a cruel 
or unbending disposition, i* Also, in weaker sense, 
hard-featured, ugly. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 2250 pe devel pat es grisely and 
grym, Til hym come, c 1394 P. PL Credo 222 A greet cherl 
it a grym, growen as a tonne, f 1440 Promp. Parv. 212/1 
Grym, or Sterne . . , austeruSy rigidus, c 1450 Merlin 339 
The Geaunte was so grym a figure that he w.as dr^efull for 
to beholde. 1^13 Douglas jEneis v. i. 67 A heir skyn of 
Affrik aboun his weld, Full grymofluik, with dartes kene 
and rude. 1535 Coverdale Dan. ii. 31 A greate ym.age, 
whose fygure was maruelous greate, and his vysage grymme 
[Vulg. terribilis\. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T’. (1837) 31 Whose 
face was grimme, and he in blacke yclad. 1588 Shaks. L. 
L. L.-\\. i. 256 Then was Venus like her mother, for her 
father is but grim. 1641 Denham Sophy iv. i, He . . that 
dares to die, May laugh at the grim face of law. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 146 Like their grisly Prince .Tppe.irs 
his gloomy Race : Grim, ghastly, rugg^. 1703 Rowe AVi/r 
Penit. V. i. 1720 How Pale he looks ! How Grim with 
clotted Blood and those dead Eyes. 1794 Mrs, Radclifpc 
Udoltho xx\\y It threw a stronger^ gleam upon the 
gnm and sallow countenance of Barnardine, rSoS Scott 
Marm. ill. xx, Norweyan warriors grim, tbid. xxi, Vigil 
and fast had worn him grim. 1827 Pollok Cowrrr T. viii, 
On their grim features, now, The plain unvisored index of 
the soul. 1838 J. L. Stephens Trav. Greece, etc. 107/1 The 
commandant, a grim, gaunt^looking figure about fim*. 1862 
Burton BA\ HxmUr 396 Grim and ghastly human figures. 

b. of things personified, esp. of death. Phr. 
to hold on, cling, etc. /the gnm death. 

1590 Sraks Com. Err. v. i. 80 Moodie and dull melan* 
choUy Kinsman to ^im and comfortlesse despaire. 2596 
Tam, Shr. Induct. 1. 35 Grim death, how foule and loath* 
some is thine image. 1635 Quarles Embl. in. xt. (17x8) 170 
Mine eye Shall scorn grim death, although grim death stand 
by. cx68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 249 Can we look 
grim death in the face? 17x3 Addison Cato ii. iv, Doubling 
uie native horror of the war And making death more grim. 
1816 Shelley 608 The very wind.s, Danger’s grim 

playmates, on that precipice Slept. 1847 Lady G. Bloom- 
field Remin. (1883) I. x. 263 There was nothing for it but 
to hold on like grim death, and be shaken to pieces. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est. ix. loi People must eat and drink 
even when the grim monarch is in the house, 

c. of looks or aspect. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 2233 Ful hydus sighles h^i [the 
devils] sal shew hj’m pat his chere sal make gnsly and grym. 
c 1450 Merlin 44 A man of a grym chere. _ 1564 H award Ett~ 
tropins 11. 15 After they were dead keping stil theyr grim 
lokes. 1590 Spenser A'. Q. in. viii. 32 For shame, but more 
for feare of his grim sight, Downe in her lapshe hid her face. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 111. v. Wks. 1856 1 . 113, 1 will 
. . Outstare the terror of thy grimme aspect. 1697 Evelyn 
Numism. jx. 306 A grim and crabbed look. 1823 Galt 
Entail^ I. iii. 18 Tremendous forms, in warlike attitudes 
and with grim aspects. 1838 Dickens Ntch. Nick, xv, 
With a gnm and ghastly stare. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
i, This city of yours turns a grim look on me just here. 

d. ahsol. or quasi-j/^ Grtmness. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) IV. 70 Faces settling into 
permanent grim. 

5. transf. Of things, scenes, situations, etc. : 
Harsh or repellent of aspect ; uninviting. 

[13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1060 pe mone may per of acroche 
no my3te To spotty, ho b of body to grym.] 1820 Scott 
Monast. v, The very crags and scaurs seemed higher and 
grimmer. 2839 tr. Lamartine s Trav. East 78/1 On slopes, 
somewhat less grim, vine-plants are seen. 18^ Hawthorne 
Marb.Faun (1879) I, xxv. 252 In a grim old vaulted apart- 
ment. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 82 The 
great Oberland peaks . . stand round in a grim circle. 1877 
Black Green Past, xxxii. (1878) 260 We bade farewell to 
this gay haunt of pleasure and set out for grimmer latitudes. 

b. absol. or quasi-r^. 

1840 Galt Demon Destiny, etc. 73, 1 .. often wonder’d in 
the grim of n'ght, To what dread land the dead-man did 
invite. 

6. Of stern or sinister import. 

1873 OuiD.A Pascarel I. 4 A monarch yesterday, to-day a 
scape-goat, in grimmest ironic symbol of all human his- 
tories. 18^ Jessopp Coming 0/ Friars ii. 81 A saying that 
had a grim truth in it. 

7 . Of laughter, jests, humour : Stern, implying no 
relenting or softening. In recent use often : Deal- 
ing with ghastly or painful subjects. 

1641 Milton Animadv. Pref., Such a grim laughter, as 
may appear at the same time in an austere visage. 1B23 
Scott Quentin D. xxvi, One of those grim smiles, of which 
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[ it was impossible to say, whether it meant good or harm, 
1833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger \\. v. 106 Before the 
crowd had quite ended their grim pastime. 1850 Carlyle 
Latier'd. Pampk. iv. 4 Our friend in grim banter would 
reply: ‘Reform a Popedom, — hardly’. 1868 Milman St, 
Paul's xiv, 353 One of those grim pleasantries in which 
Oliver took delight. 2869 Freeman (1876) III. 

xii. 162 Mingled with all this there is a certain element of 
grim merriment, 

8 . Comb., as grim-cheehed, -faced, featured , 
•looked, -lookitig, •visaged, •whiskered ; j^grim- 
sightedness. Also f grim-face = Grimace sb. 

160X JIarston Pasg'uilty Kath. ii. 94 l*hc siluer Ensigne 
of the *grimme.cheekt night. 1671 Crowne Juliana i. 9 
\Stage direciioh\ Landlord squints, and makes •grim-faccs. 
16x0 R. Niccols Eng. Eliza in Mirr, Mag. 863 Like the 
*grim*fac’d God of war. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea 
V. 74 Groups of grim-faced miners. x8ix W. R, Spencer 
Poetnsrzr Helhinkshisne\vportcr,’’grim-featur*d Suspicion. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N, v. i. 171 O *firim look’t night, o night 
with hue so blacke. 1844 Lever T. Burke II. x66 A *gnm- 
looking, hard-featured man. 1878 J. Duller 40 Years N. 
Zealand x. i. 24 Tliis stormy and grim-looking islet. 1648 
Hexham Dutch Diet. (x6te), Grim-siehtigheydt, *Grim- 
siqhtednesse, Severitie, or Austere-lookes. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. /fA X. i. 9 *Grim-visag’d Warre, hath smooth’d his 
uTinkled Front. X848 Buckley Iliad 191 A grim-vlsaged 
Gorgon. 1780 Mickle Let. 15 Aug, in Lit. Panorama 
(1809) V. 2174 *Grim-whiskcred soldiers, tearing children 
from their mothers and killing them. 

B. adv. grimme) or quasi-rz/fz;. In a grim 
manner or mood ; fiercely, savagely, horribly. In 
later use only to look g)dm, where grim is perh, 
adjectival. 

C893 K. Alfred Oros. t. lu § 1 Hy him mftcr J>aem grimme 
forguldon pone wigcricft be hyiethimscleornodon. a xooo 
Cxdmotis Gen, 1375 (Gr.) He .. pohte forgripan gumcj'nne 
grimme and sare. ^xx30o Cursor M. 24668 pai loked on 
him lath and grim, a 1300 £. E. Psalter civ. iB Irne 
thurgh-yhode his saule ful grim, c X330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 133 Whan fader wbt pe sonne wild werre on him, 

1 blame him not if him list tume ageyn fulle grim. CX400 
So 7 vdone Bab. 3129 He loked on her al grymme As he wode 
wroth wcr. ^ 14., Siege Jerusalem [E. E.T. S.) 20/265 per 
is no gome In pis [grounde] J>at b grym wounded. 0x450 
Holland Hoiolat 53 He grat grysly grym, and gaifa gret 
3owle. 2596 Spenser F. Q. xv. 1. 50 So stood Sir Scudamour 
when this he heard, Nc word he had to speake for great 
dismay, But lookt on Glauce grim. 2675 Hobdes Odyss. 
(1677) 293 Round about he lookt upon us grim. 

b. Comb., as grim-blue, frowning, -grinning, 
•rising, -set, -white adjs. 

2592 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 255 Thus chides she Death, Grim- 
grinning ghost, 2786 Burns Addr. Edin. v, Tby pond'rous 
wall and massy bar. Grim-rising o’er the rugged rock. 
1832 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. ix. (2838) 229 Round some 
Scnreckhom, as yet grim-blue, would tbe eddying v.ipour 
gather.. in the clear sunbeam your Schrcckhorn stood smil- 
ing grim-white. x88t H. Phillips tr. Chamisso's Faust 25 
Steep, grim-frowning, rugged chasms. ' 2885 Fitzpatrick 
Life T. N. Burke I. 20 note. The grim-set, clenched aspect 
of the faces. 

Grim (grim), v. Also 6 grimme, Sc. grym. 
[In sense i, ad. Dn. or G. grimmen (O.S. and OE. 
grimman), f. grim(tn adj. Grim. In sense 2 , 
f. Grim o.] 

•[I. iiitr. To be angry, look fierce. Const, a/, 
on, to. Obs. 

ax^oo-^o Alexander nothirc gesse we vs godls 

ne grym at oure drbtin. 1482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 35 
Thenne grimmed he, and was angry on me, 1484 — Curiali 

2 b, Now she lawheth to one and she grimmeth to other. 
1530 Palsgr. 57s/i, I grimme, I make a foule countenaunce, 
jegrongne. 2535 [see Gri.m a. 3]. [x^S Lytton 

VHi. Ivi, Black from a brazen flag, with outstretched wings 
Grimmed the dread Raven of the Runic kings. ' Note, 
Grimin'd, from the verbgrimmeu.J 
2. trans. To make grim or fierce; lo cause to 
look grim ; to give a grim look to. 

17x0 Brit. Apollo III. No. 26, 3/1 There Small-Cole one 
Cries . . And looks Ugly and Grimm’d like a Witch. x8o8 J. 
Barlow Columb. in. 527 Grimm'd by the horrors of the 
dreadful night, The hosts woke fiercer for the promised 
fight. ■ 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. viii, Bailly and his 
Feuillants. .had lo withdraw., into lurid half-light, grimmed 
by the shadow of that Red Flag of theirs. 2840 Galt 
Demon 0/ Destiny w. 13 The sculptured effigies That grim 
the silence of cbivalric aisles. 

Grimace (griro^**s),' sh. Also 7 erimass(e, 
[a. F. grimace ( 14 th c.), of uncertain origin.] 

1, A distortion of the countenance whether spon- 
taneous or* involuntary, expressive of some feeling 
(esp. annoyance, embarrassment, ill-humour or 
pain) or tending to excite laughter; a wry face. 
Fhr. to make a grimace or grimaces. 

1651 Hobbes Levxath. 1. vL 27 Sudden Glory, is the passion 
which maketh those Grimaces called Laughter. x668 T. St. 
Serfe Tarugo's Wiles Epil., Say \rith an indifferent 
Grimasse, ’txs well enough for a Novice. 2678 Butler Hud. 
XII. ii. 2004 With smart remarks of leering laces, And annota- 
tions of grimaces! 2786 Mad. D'Arblay Diary ii Nov., 
[The] little heroine, making many involuntary grimaces, but 
resisting her evident inclination to cry, 1824 W. Irving T. 
Trav. 1.97 , 1 tried to laugh, but could only make a grimace. 
2840 Dickens Old C. Shop xi. Nor were the lawyer’s smiles 
less terrible to her than Quilp’s grimaces. 2874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) 1 . vii. 258 He. .chooses to. .make 
grimaces before us, like an ordinary clown. 

transf. 1842 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. II. 357 His 
boldness of drawing sometimes produces exaggemtion and 
grimace. 

2, An affected expression of countenance, *1* For- 
merly in wider sense, applied contemptuously to 


any affected or exaggerated attitude or gesture oi 
politeness. 

. 2678 MARVEi.LC 7 riNu///Pi)/rp' Wks. 1875 IV. 336 To learn 
how to make the Plenipotentiary grimass for his Majesty's 
service. 27^ Steele Tatter No. 38 r 8 Take one of your 
Men of Business, he shall keep you half an Hour with your 
Hat off. .till he has dra\vn a Crowd that observes you in 
this Grimace. 2712 Addison Sped, No. 69 f 2 As I am not 
versed in the Modern Coptick, our Conferences go no 
further than a Bow and a Grimace. 2758 Johnson Idler 
No. 8 p 22 Men who can bear at once the grimaces of the 
Gauls, and the howl of the Americans, i860 Geo. Eliot 
Mill on Floss vi. ix, The Miss Guests were much too well- 
bred to have any of the grimaces and affected tones that 
belong to pretentious vulgarity. 

b. The employment of affected looks f or ges- 
tures. ?Nowr«r^. 


x686 Drvden Ep. to H. Higden 10 For posture, dress, 
grimace, and affectation, 'Though foes to sense, arc harmless 
Jo tbe nation. 2722 Addison Spect. No. 305 p 10 This Artist 
is to teach them how to nod judiciously, to shrug up their 
Shoulders in a dubious Case, to connive with either Eye, 
and in a Word, the whole Practice of Political Grimace. 
2757 S.MOLLETT Reprisal 1. iii, A peacock in pride, in 
grimace a baboon. 2789 Belsham Ess. I. xiv. 270 What 
may be thought grace at Paris, at London may appear 
grimace. 28x6 Remarks Eng. Mann. 58 \Ve are too apt 
to consider as French grimace every deviation from our 
more reserved or cliurlish habits. 

3. _/%; Affectation, pretence, sham ; fan instance 
of this. ?Now rare. 

1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 1B4 They did veryly 
beleeue it would be a warr, what grimaces soeuer they made. 
x6/2 Drvden Marr. h la Mode xi. i.Wks. 1883 IV. 286 , 1 
said nothing but <5 dauires, h dautres, and that it was all- 
grimace, and would not pass upon me. 1715 tr. Cless 
D'Aunoy's Wks. 83 Hypocrislc and Grimace seem’d to me 
the most unworthy of all Vices. 2739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 
1 . 22 All this my parade and grimace of philosophy. 1759 
Robertson Hist, Scot. (1827) II. ixi, 227 In all her violent 
declarations against Darnly, there was much more of 
grimace than reality. 278^ Paley Mot, Philos. (181B) I. 
359 He sees through the grimace of this counterfeited con- 
cern for virtue. 2818 Jas. MiLL^rrV. India II. v. ii. 384 He 
..treated the renewal of the title of Naib Subah..as idle 
grimace. 2832 Macaulay Mirabeau Misc. Writ. (18B9) 280 
'ibey had found it so easy to perfo^ the grimace of piety, 
that it was natural for them to consider all piety as grimace. 
2855 Motley D«/<r/r Rep, I, 543 The Prince ., listened to 
all this commendation. . . He knew it to be pure grimace. 
2891 F. Hall in Nation (N. V.) LII, 297/2 Everj'thing that 
had passed before me bore. .tbe stamp 01.. grimace, hollow- 
ness, or histrionism. 

Grimace (griro^^’s), v. [fi Grimace sh., or ad. 
V. gnmacer {CoXgx.itii).'] itiir. To distort the 
countenance ; to make a wry face; fto put on an 
affected air. Also, to grimace it, 

2^62 Goldsm, at. W. xevi. ? 1 It is only clapping cn a 
suit of sables, grimacing it for a few days, and all, sc^n 
forgotten, goes on as before. 2768 — Good-n. Man Epil., 
He nods, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace. 2826 Scott 
Woodst. v, I can grimace like a baboon. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rct\ 1 . VII. iv, when so much goes grinning and grimacing 
as a lifeless Formality. . here once more, if nowhere else, is 
a Sincerity and Reality. 1B63 Mary Howxtt Bremer's 
Greece 1 . iii. 65 On one spot grimaces the winged lion of 
St. Mark’s, the emblem of Venice. 2B93 ZAUCWiLLChildr. 
Ghetto I. 188 Solomon stuck his tongue in his cheek, and 
grimaced. 

Hence Grima’ced///. a,, affected, rare. 

2B53 W. Anderson Expos. Popery (1878) 214 It is your 
grimaced priests and demure nuns who are most dexterous 
at ihc juggling of conscience, 

Grimacer (grim^ ’sai). [f. Grimace v. -f- -er^ .] 
One who makes grimaces or distorts his face. 

18x0 sporting Mag. XXXVI. 269 When the grimacers 
have distorted their flexible countenances. 1833 Fraser's 
Mag. VIII, 346 Such grimacers as Harley, or such actors 
as Power. 

Grima'cery. rare^^. [ad. F. gdmacerie, f. 
grimacer Grimace v. ; see -ery.] The practice 
of using grimaces or affected gestures. 

2863 G. H. Calvert Gentleman vii. 94 Verbal courtesy, 
hat-in-hand grimacery. 

Grimacier (grimci’sisi). [ad. F, grimadcr, 
f. grimacer Grimace v. ; see -ier,} — Gri3iac£R. 

2815 T. Moorc Mem. (1856) VIII. 197 We ought to be like 
the grimacier at Astley’s. 2820-2 Pyne Wine 4 Walnuts 
(1824) I. vi. 60 He was too much of a grimacier to be tolerated 
by the judges of good acting. 2864 Daily Tel. 18 July, We 
have lost the great grimacier [Grimaldi]. 

Gmiuacing (grim^*sig), vhl. sb. [f. Grimace 
V. + -ING 1.] The action of the verb Grimace. 

2897 Allbutt's S^st. Med. III. 51 Genuine^ chorea, apart • 
from mere grimacing is very closely associated with the 
rheumatic state. 


Gldmacing (grime'-sig), i>pl. a. [f. Gbimace 
V. + -ING 2.] That grimaces. 

2804 Something Odd I. 83 Cringing alacrity and grimacing 
volubility. 2844 L. S. Costello Sp Pyrenees II. ix* 

148 'rhe sculpture of., the grimacing heads amongst the 
foliage. 2863 Geo. Eiaot R omola iv, Nello..casi a grimac- 
ing look of intelligence at the Greek. 

Hence Grixna'cingly adv. 

2854 Tait's Mag. XXI. 287 The Jew . . winked grimacingly- 

'Grimalkin (grimredkin, -mpdkin). [prob. f. 
Grey a. -f Malkijt.] A name given to a cat ; 
hence, a cat, esp. an old she-cat; contemptuously 
applied t6 a jealous or imperious old woman. 

In quot, 1605 used as the name of a fiend. 

[2605 Shaks. Macb. i. i. 9, I come, Gray-Malkin !] 2630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 114/1 Like Grimalkin Or a 
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ktnde needfull Vermin-coursing Cat. 226/2, I list not 

write the bable praise Of Apes, or Owles, or Popinjaies Or 
of the Cat Grimalkin. 1703 J. Philups S^Iettdzfi 
74 Grimalkin to Domestic Vermine sworn An everlasting 
Foe. 1709 Prior When Cat is Away 18 Grimalkin far all 
cats outshone, 178$ G. White Seldortie ixxvi, That a poor 
Utile sucking leveret should be fostered .. by a bloody gri- 
malkin. 17^ Charlotte^ Smith Yn^. Phibso^herlW. 35 
The venerable old grimalkin had taken Louisa with her, and 
accompanied the married folks into Suffolk. 1826 Disraeli 
f'it'.(7r<y'il.xvi,LikeveritableGnmalkins,they[theToadeys] 
fawn upon their victims previous to the festival. 1843 
Borrow Bible in Spain 53 Growling to herself, something 
after the manner of an old grimalkin when disturbed. 
alirib. /JI74S, Swii^ Dan yackson's Picture ii. 6 But 
still were wanting his grimalkin eyes, For which gray 
worsted stocking paint supplies. 1784 Gibbon Misc. Wks. 
(1814) II. 354 And now, my Ladj’, Let me approach your 
gentle, not grimalkin, presence, with deep remorse. 

Hence GrimaTkined pja.pple. (iwnce<vd,)j vexed 
by a * grimalkin \ 

1756 Ld. Chesterf. World No. 385 p 2, I am not hen- 
pecked; I am not grimalkined ; I have no Mrs. Freeman 
with her Italian airs j but I have a wife more troublesome 
than all three. 

t Grimask. Ohs. rarc~''-. ~ Gkimace. 

1671 E. Howard Wontens Conquest First Prol,, What 
think you then, if I speak to all the Judges in the Pit by 
looks and grimasks? (Possibly only a misprint ids grimassts.y 

Grimass(e, obs. form of Grimace. 
tGri2ncn*3idle5C. Obs.rare-^. [f. Grimj^. 4- 
-cimd (as in Godcund, q.v.) + -(e^c -laik.] Grim- 
ness, fierceness. 

cizoo Ormin 4706 f>att tu beo,.bwerrt ut dene off grimm- 
cunndle33c & Jj'verrt ut dene off brahi>e. 

Grime (groim), [ = mod.Flemish grijvi in 

the same sense (Kilian has grijmsel) : cf. Geime vJ] 
Soot, smut, coal-dust, or other black particles, 
deposited upon or ingrained in some surface, esp. 
the human skin. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. m. ii, 106 She sweats a man may 
goe Quer-shooes in the grime of it. i6t2 W, Parkes 
C« r^rti«<r-Z>r. (1876) 24 Now will he., note it deepe with 
a pen of brasse, with the blackest grime and colour that can 
be dcuised. 1728 Woodward Cat. Fossils II, 3 Collow is 
the word by which they denote black Grime of burnt Coals 
or Wood. 1740 Somerville Hobbinot iir. 179 Her Legs un- 
clean, Booted with Grime. 1850 CARLYLEZ.a//^r-^/. Pam/i/i. 
iv. 4 A wretched old kettle .. consisting mainly now of foul 
grime and dust. 1870 Bryant Iliad I, x. 330 Descending to 
the sea They washed from knees and neck and thighs the 
grime Of sweat, 1893 Northianbld. Gloss.-, Grime, the black 
ashes upon wood which are in a state between soot and 
charcoal. Any black smudge is called a grime mark. Lignite, 
or wood coal, is sometimes called grime. 

zys^ Df. Fob Crusoe ii. xv2. (2840) ^4 The dirt and 
grime of human affairs. 1899 H, Wright 109 

He forgot all the squalor of monotony, and the grime of 
grinding circumstances by which human life was surrounded. 
Grime (graim), v. Also 5 Sc. grymme. [Cf, 
Jnod.Flemish grijmen, Fris. griemjen, US.gnmen, 
grhun to blacken, dirty; a MDu. *gnmen is 
assumed by Verwijs and Verdam. Cf. also begre- 
metty -griemen (Kilian), to Begrime.] irans. To 
cover ■with grime, to blacken, befoul. Also fig, 
to grime the face of. (Cf. Begbime.1 

<^1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. xi. {.Wolf^ SkeeP) xvi, Th.an 
quhair the gait was grymmit he him brocht. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 165/2 To Grime, fiiscare, /ttiiginare. a 1592 H, 
Smith Wks. (1866-7) L 62 He seemeth like a collier 
which is grimed with his own coals. x6ox Dent Pathw. 
Heaven 67 The Apostle laieth out the great danger of 
this .rinne [covetousness], and doth exceedingly grime the 
face of it. 1605 Shaks. Lear U. iii. 9 My face He grime 
with filth. X647 R. Stafylton yiivcnal 237 Vulcan pour’d 
Nectar himself, and his own fingers scout'd. Grim’d in his 
Liparene work-house. 1730 Swift Lady's Dressing-Room 
46 The Towels ..With Dirt, and Sweat, and Ear-wax 
grim’d. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hutn. Life (1826) 
vin. ii. Letting your book fall into the ashes, so as to . . 
rumple and grime the leaves. 1878 H. Phillips 
Sp. Germ. 18 A rudely cut inscription Grimed with dust 
of many a year. 

b. To smear, anoint. Obs. rare—''. 

C1580 Jefferie Bugbears Epil. in Arckiv Stud. ncu. 
Spr. (1897), With amber greece he must be grymde, and 
such lyke cosily geare. 

Grime, obs. form of Grim. 

Grimed (grsimd), ///. a. . [f. Grime v. + -edI.] 
Blackened with grime; grimy. 

1483 Cntk. Angl. 165/2 Grimed, fuscatus, fuUgitMtus. 
*493 Will 0/ Hilbrond Ho.), A Hekfeyr ofgrymed 
colo'. X592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 6 b, A gray beard 
cut short to the stumps, as though it were grimde. 1819 
Crabbe T. of Hall Viii. Wks. 1834 VI. 194 With hair 
uncomb’d, grimed face, and piteous look. 1841 J. L. 
Stephens Centr. Amer. (1854) 258 The smith’s grimed face. 
1896 A. Morrison Child Jago i There rose from the foul 
earth and the grimed walls a close, mingled stink. 

Jig. x8iS W. H. Ireland Scribbleoviania 25 Panegyrists, 
Errant Knights ! That whitewash one as grim’d as Nero. 
Griment, variant of Greement, Obs. 
tGri'mfol, a. Obs. Also 3 grimfule, 4 
grymfall. [f. Grim sb. or a. + -ful.] Full 
of grimness ; fierce, terrible. 

axzAfiSawles Warde in Colt. Horn. zs'^'To i seon eauer 
^e unseli gastes . . biseon on hare grimfule ant grarefu’e 
nebbes ant heren hare rarunge. 13.. Minor Poems Jr. 
Yertion MS. (E. E. T. S.) 443 Wyth gret and grymfull \yathe 
full sone Thei shull heryn a full hard dome. ^ 17x5 Disc, on 
Death 55 Never more shall dread Death’s grimful frown. 
Grimgribber (gri*mgri:b3j). Also 8-9 grim- 


gibber, 9 glimglibber. In quot. 1722 the name 
of an imaginary estate, extemporized in a discus- 
sion between two sham counsel respecting a mar- 
riage settlement. Hence used by Tooke, Bentham, 
and later writers for; Legal or other technical 
jargon, learned gibberish. Also attrib, 

Quot. 283s is a direct allusion to Steele’s use. 

(1722 Steele Consc. Lwers in. i. (1723) 51 Mrs. Seal. 
The single Question is, whether the Intail is such, that my 
Cousin Sir Geoffry is nece.ssary in this Affair? Brant. 
Yes, as to the Lordship of Tretriplet, but not as to the 
Messuage of Grimgibber.) 1786 J. H. Tooke Parley 103 
The grimgribber of Westmlnster-Hall is a more fertile , . 
source of imposture than the abracadabra of magicians. 
<■1788 Bf.ntham Ch. o/Eng. Cateck. Exam. (1868) 66 The 
. . grimgribber of modem technical theology. r^2-i2 — 
Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 344 The grimgibber, non- 
sensical reason . . of the identity of the two persons. 1824 
Hew Monthly Mag. X. 366 Medical writers, whose grim- 
gribber is seldom much . . read. 1828 XLVIU. 

468 The law’s grim-gribber. 1835 Lady Lou/sa Stuart 
Inirod. Anecdotes in Ld. Whamchffe Lett. ^ Wks. oJLady 

M. W. Montagu iyZyj) I. 18 Lord Dorchester ..was very 
gracious to him, till the Grim-gribber part of the business— 
the po^rtion and settlements— came under consideration. 

Griminess (grai mines). [f. Gkimv a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being grimy. 

1650 H. More Observ. in Enthus. Triumph. (1656) 85 
How^ the man is frighted into devotion by the smut and 
griminesse of bis own imagination. 2854 Hawthorne Efig. 
Hote-bks. {1883) II. 178 A great deal of dirt and griminess 
on the stone floor of the market-house. 1859 Gno. Eliot 
A. Bede 13 Mr. Rann’s leathern apron and subdued ^rimi- 
nesa can leave no one in any doubt that he is the village 
shoemaker. 

Griming (grai'miq), vbl.sb. dial. A. sprinkling. 

ar8o2 yamie TelJervW. in Child Ballads (1890) IV. 6 It 
was thegrymingof anew-fa’n snaw. s^^Norikumb. Gloss., 
Greymin, Grimin, Gryming, a sprinkling, a smirch. 

tQrimle5e. Obs. rare-'. {p..OI^.grtmmlezk-r\ 
see Grim a. and -laik.] Grimness, cruelty. 

c 1200 Ormin 47x9 piss mahhte tredej>|> unnderrfot All 
grimmele^^c & brappe. 

Grizuly (gri'mli), a. Obs. or arch. Also 5 
superb, grimlokkest. [OE. grimlic (*= MDu. 
gntnmelijCy MHG. grtmmelichy ON. gritmnligr) ; 
see Grim a. and -h\ L] Grim-looking ; grim in 
appearance or nature. 

3041 Was se le^-draca, grimlic gryre, gledum 
be-.swaled. e 893 K. ./Elfred Pros, i, ii. § 2 Da jewin waron 
grimlicran bonne hy nu syn. ciooo ^lfric Ho/u. 1. 454 
Done grimlican garseeg. cX 2 os 8x76 Euielin 
brond igrap mid ^rimliche lechen. CX275 Moral Ode 141 in 
O.E. Mtsc. 63 Swibe grimlych stench pens, a X3T0 in Wright 
Lyric P. 211 The Jove 0/ him us haveib ymaked sounde, 
Ant yca.st the grimly gost to grounde. c 1380 Sir Femvib. 
1876 Ys herd was long, & al whyt hor; a was (a] grymly 
freke. a 1400 Octouian 1742 Doun he fyll deed to grounde, 
Gronynge fast with grymly wounde. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 
144 I’her londed many a grymlye gome. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur viir. i. She had many grymly ihrowcs. i6xx 
Beaum. & Fl, Hnt. Burn. Pestle 11. v, In came Margaret’s 
grimly ghost, And stood at William’s feet, a 1650 Sir 
Aldingar 73 in Furniv. Percy F'olio 1 . 169, I dreamed the 
grype & a grimlie beast had carryed my crowne away. 1766 
G. Canning Anti-Lucretius i, 68 Canst thou, undaunted, 
meet the grimly king? 1783 Tohnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 
20 Aug., I told her it was Johnson’s grimly ghost. 18x0 
Bentham Packing (1821) xo8 Behold \ at the bed’s feet 
a grimly spectre. X863 Baring-Gould Iceland xxi. 361 
Hard by ibis a grimly abyss. 

Hence Grimliness, the state of being grimly. 

14.. ChaucePs Parson’s T. f 790 (Ch. Ch. MS.) Grymly- 
nesse of the deueles [see Grimness]. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, AJfreuseU, sturdinesse, grimlinesse. 1898 

N. 4 Q, 9th Ser. I. 445 Poetical licence, for the sake of in- 
tensifying the grimlincss*of the apparition. 

Grimly (gri'mli), adv. Forms : i grim-, 
grymlice {cotnpar. grimlicor, siiperl. grimlicost), 

3 grimliche, Orm. grimmelij, 4 grimli, 4-6 
grymly, 3- grimly. fOE. grimlke (= OHG. 
grimliche, grimmeltchoy MHG. grimmeltche, MDu. 
grimmelike, 01 :^.grimmligay. see Grim a. and -ly 2.] 

1 . In a grim fashion ; with stem or cruel action, 
intention, or feelings; fiercely, cruelly; also, in 
mod. use, austerely, rigidly, uncompromisingly. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 63 pam mannum sceolan pa deman grim- 
lice styran. a xooo Martyrol. (E. E. T. S.) 134 P^i se 
cyning po"® hyra ealra grimlicost acwellan. ^ c 1205 Lay. 
2904 He. .igrap bine bl pon gurdle & him grimliche heaf. 
a 1225 After. R. 104 pi spus..speke (5 swu 5 giimliche 5if pu 
wendest vt. a 1300 Cursor hTl 15832 Nu wit bastons (ai 
him beft ful grimli to pe grund. CX320 Sir Trisir. 2376 
Vrgan to trisirem ran, And grimli pere pai gret. C1400 
Destr. Troy 10453 pes gkd in full grymli with a grete ost. 
x6x8 Bolton (1636) 261 Howgrirnly they fought, the 

event sheweth. 1767 Jaco Edge-Hill iv. 493 Now Death, 
with hasty Stride, stalks o’er the Field, Gnmly exulting in 
the bloody Fray. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 355 So . . 
shall. .Achilles, Charge Troy’s children afield and fell them 
grimly with iron. x88i Yemxx.a Bacon 198 Both of them 
[Bacon and Luther] were grimly in earnest. 

•p 2 . Dreadfully, frightfully, shockingly, terribly. 

c 1200 Ormin 4494 Bape gilltenn grimmclh. a 1240 Ureisun 
in Cott. Horn. 187 Mine sunnen habbej? grimliche xwreped 
me. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xie His grene wounde so 
grimly conne blede. 13.. B. 1534 per apered 

a paume . . pat was grj’sly & gret, & ^mty he wrj tes, 
c \4zo Anturs of Arth. 163 tThornlon MS.\Nowe I am a 
CTisely gasie, and grymly grane. X460 Lybeaus Disc. 1632 
Whan they togydere mette, Ayder yn other scheld hyite, 
Strokes grymly greete. CX470 Henry Wallace vii. 460 
Sum grymly gret, quhill tbar Jyffdayes w.ar gayne. 


3 . With a grim look or air : a. of persons. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Const. 2226 Als w'ode lyons thai [the 
devils] sal than fare .. And grymly grj’n on hym and blere. 
c 1400 Melayne 1398 He hade no worde to speke agayne, 
Bot gr3’ml3] sttsde lukande. 1450-70 Gclagrvs 4 Gaw. 
558 Gaudifeir and Galiot, in glemand sleil wedis,..grj*mly 
Jbai ride. C1489 Cmcto'h Sonnes oj Aymon ii. 6: He 
loked grymly and fyersly in his ^'^’sage for grete wrath. 
*535 CovERDALE Estherxv. 7 He lift vp his face, .and loked 
grymly vpon her. 1606 Shaks. Aul. 4 Cl. rv. xii. 5 The 
Auguries . . looke grimly, And dare not speake their know- 
ledge. 1635-56 Cowley Davidcis m. 23 Th’ uncircumcis’d 
smil d grimly with disdain. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxii. 39 
Grimly frowning with a dreadful look. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria III. 243 The Indian warriors ..shook their heads 
grimly. 1848 C. Bronte y. Eyre xii. (1873) 115 [He] sprang 
to his saddle; grimacing grimly as he made the effort. 1856 
Masson Ess. vi. 235 That hard, austere man of letters., who 
receives you so grimly, [etc.]. 

b. iransf of things. 

1602 Mabston Antonio’s Rev. iv. 111. Wks. 1856 I. 122 
Death, hel more grimly stare Within my heart, (hen in j'Ottr 
threatning browes. i6ix Shaks. ll'int. T. Iti. iii. 3 The 
skies looke grimly. And threaten present blusters. 1819 
Byron Juan 11. xHx, The night .. grimly darkled o’er the 
faces pale. 1870 Bryant Iliad vi. I. 206 The horse-hair 
plume That grimly nodded from the lofty crest. 5890 Times 
3X Jan. 9/2 Symbol of a grimly unsuccessful country. 

C. So as to produce a grim appearance, rare. 
?rti366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 161 Hir heed y-writhen was, 
y-wis, Ful grimly with a greet towayle. X824 W. Irving 
7’. Trav. I. 45 The grimly painted portrait of her poor dear 
man. 1895 Sir H. Maxwell Duke 0/ Brit. i. ix The faces 
of most were grimly tattooed. 

Griinni(e (grim), [a. Y.gnmme (Buffon 1764), 
ad. mod.L. \fapra) grimmia, the name given by 
Linnreus to a South-African antelope described by 
Herm. Nic. Grimm (1641-1711). The application 
to the coquetoon is due to misunderstanding.] A 
West-African antelope, the coquetoon. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 82/1 The original grimm w’as brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope ; . , ihe animal at present under 
consideration .. is an inhabitant of Sierra Leone and the 
coast of Guinea. 1855 Ocilvie, Suppl., Grimin, a species 
of antelope (W. gr/wm/Vi). 1897 Webster, Grimme. 

[Grimmer : spurious word in Diets., arising 
from mistaken form of Gimmer.] 

Grimmisli (gri'mij), a. [f. Grim a. + -ISH.] 
Somewhat grim. 

X864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 142 A grimmish feeling 
.ngainst the Saxons. X876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career U. 
ill. 40 The grimmish slyness of his uncle Everard’s con- 
spiracy. 

Grizuness (gri'mnes). [f. Grim a. + -ness.] 
The gnality or condition ot being grim ; fierce- 
ness; sternness; formidable aspect. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 55 He [the devil] wile hit him mid grim* 
nesse & mid yfele eall forjyldan. a xooo Guthlac 550 (Gr.) 
Cwadon cearfulle Criste latSe to GuSlace mid grimnysse. 
c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 341/8 Atroeitas, griranes. cx^B6 
Chaucer Parson’s T, F 790 (Ellesm. MS.) They shul han. . 
sharpe hunger and thurst and grymnesse [v.r. grislines, 
grymiynesse] of deueles. e X440 Prontp. Parv. 2x2/2 Grym* 
nesse, or hon-ybylnesse. 1563 Golding Cfft^rLtises) 29b, 
They were not able to abyde the grymnesse of their coun* 
lenaunces, 16x9 Bp. J. King Thauksgiv. Semi. 26 'Jhe 
grimness of her visage disguised, yet will it be fearefuH 
enough. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ir. Wks. (iSsr) 60^ That 
in the grimness of Death they might seem to eat their own 
flesh. 1787 Glover xxx. 284 Whose ravell’d brow, 
and countenance of gloom, Present a lion's grimn^.^ 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1, iv. iv, A sardonic grimness lies In that 
irreverend Reverence of Autun. 

Grixnp (grimp), v. rare. [ad. F. grimper to 
climb.] fa. tratis. To cause to mount; to ele- 
vate, haul vp [obs.'). b. intr. To clamber, 
climb. 

1684 Bucaiiiers Amer. 11. (ed. 2) 13 Lolonois and his com- 
panions, not being able to grimp up the Baskets of Earth, 
were compelled to make use of an old stratagem. 1893 G. 
Allf.n Scallyivag I. 44 How the little beasts grimp .. such 
plucky little creatures, and so strong for their size ! 

t Gri'xnsir(e. Obs. [f. Grim a. + Sir, Sire,] 
An austere, stern, morose or overbearing person. 

[1450-70 Golagros ^ Gaw. 86 With that come girdand in 
greif ane woundir grym sire.] ^1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 69 A gr^Tp-syre at domysday he be. x6oi Holland 
Pliny u. 297 Tiberius Cxesar .. was knowne for a grim sir, 
and the most unsociable .. man in the world. 1603 Florio 
Montai^ie lu. v. (1632) 476 The Goddesse . . with soft em- 
brace, Of .snow white arme, the grim-sire doth enchase. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. in. iii. l ii, 1 have an old grim sire to 
my husband. 

Grim the Collier. [The name of a char.icter 
in an Elizabethan play (modernized as ‘ Grim the 
Collier of Croydon' 1662).] A species of hawk- 
weed {Hieracinm aurantiacuui). 

X629 Parkinson Paradisi Ixv. (1656) 300 The fittest Eng- 
lish name we can give it, is Golden Mouse-care .. for the 
name of Grim the Collier, whereby it is called of many, is 
both idle and foolish. 1633 Johnson Gerardo's Herbal u. 
xxxvi, 305 Women, who keep it in gardens for noueltte ^ke, 
haue named it-Grim the Colh'ar. 17x3 J- Pet/ver m Fhit. 
7'rans. XXVIll. 36 Golden Mousear, or Gnm the Collier. 

Grimy (groi’mi), a. [f. Gbijie sb. + cf. 
Flem. grijmig^ Covered with grime ; begrimed, 
black, dirty. Also, dark-complexioned, swarthy. 

App. not in literary use during the xSth c. (cf. quot. 1848) ; 
Todd (J818) cites it from H. More. 

x6x2 W Parkes Curtaine-Dr. <zS^6) 02 Vulcan vowing 
in his grymy breast, His wiues dishonour shall mneh his 
chest. 2620 Tinker pj Tnrz-ey 12 Grimy face, all smuited 
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ore, His tann’d hide lough as wild boare. _ 1642 H. More 
c/Soul^. 111. vi, Foure grislyblack-smilfas. .with stern 
grimy look do still avise Upon their works. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudt^e xxxvii, In his grimy hands he held a knotted 
Slick. 1848 De Quincev Sortitese < 5 * AstroL Wks. 1890 
XIII. 262 He returned; looking more lugubrious than ever 
— more grim — more grimy (if grivte yields any such adjec- 
tive). 1883 Lon^n. 1 ‘ila^. July 356 Most frequently the 
grimiest families are not the poorest. 

Comb. 1861 Smiles £/r^i)iirers {1S62) III. 12 The keel is 
a tubby grimy looking craft. 

Grin, sd.'l- Forms: a. i, 3-7, 9 grin, i, 4-5, 
9 gryn, 2-3 grun, 4 grine, 4-5 gryne, (5 
grynde), 5-6 grynne, (6 grynn), 6 grinfae, 7 
grinn. 0 . 3-5 grene, 4-5 green. 7, 4-6 
grenne, 6 gren. [OE. grin,gryn fern, and neut. 
(also^/Vr« in Vesp. Ps., cf. GlBN r/'.l). 

The evidence of metre seems to show that there were two 
distinct OE. forms, grin neut. (pi. grlnu') and gi'in fern. ; 
hut the ME. and mod.E. words descend exclusively from 
the form with short vowel. The form^rfw, standing alone, 
might be cogn. with ( 5 rane and Yarn, but the existence of 
a form with I can hardly be reconciled with this.] 

L A snare for catching birds or animals, made 
of cord, hair, wire, or the like, with a running 
noose. Ohs, exc. dial, or arch. 

In the Bible of i6ii grin is found in certain passages {yoh 
xviii. 9, Ps. cxI. 5, cxU. 9) where mod. edd. read W«. The 
altered reading is found in an edition printed at Cambridge 
in 1762 ; Cruden’s Cone, r 737--69 retains the original reading. 

a. C82S Vtsp. Psalter ix. rd In grin 3issum.,;5egripen is 
fot heara. ciooo Ags. Ps. tTh.) Ixv. 10 pu us on grame . . 
gryne geteddest. /br'd. -\c. 3 He mealj’sdeof la'dumgrine. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 200 Ure fo fare 3 on huniea and 
iei 5 grune in a wilderne to henten J>e deor woinieS her* 
inne. a 1225 St. Marlier. 3 pe fuhel he is fon i h® fuheleres 
grune. a 1250 Oivl <5* Night. 1057 Thu were i-nime in one 
grine. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. lii, (Tollem. 
MS.), Also fouleres hiden ofte here erynnes (iS 3 S grennes] 
and here nettes. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 250 Whanne 
a sparowe is takyn in a grynde. 1481 Caxtoh Reynard 
(Arb.) 21 The preest .. had sette a cryn . . for he wold fayn 
haue take the foxe. 1579 TwYNE/Vi/«VX*tf agsi. Fort. i. xc. 
112 b, So doth the foule me safe betweene the line and the 
grin. 1630 J, Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. 
HI. 64/2 All sorts of faire fowle . . Are with ingenuous jins, 
grins, nets and snares .. oft taken vnawares. 1652 Trapp 
Comm, Esther vii. 8 Made to stand upon snares or grinues 
with iron teeth. 1671 M. Bruce GooaNc^vs in Evil Times 
(1708) 39 The Grins and Snares laid for them. J879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsk. Word-hk.y Cr/w, a snare, as for a hare or 
rabbit. *894 F, S. Ellis Reynard 58 The poor trapped 
beast At last broke from the grjm. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxix. (cxl.] 5 Proude men hidden a 
grene to me. And cordis the! stra5ten out in Co a grene 5 by 
side the weie sclaunder thei putten to me. — Prov. vit. 23 
As if a brid hee^e to the grene, 1387 Trevisa Higdcn 
tRolls) II. 385 Maydens of Athene were compelled as it 
were to snarles and grenes sprinted greues]. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Husb. IV. 164 A green another hath for hem (moles} 
ytilde : To take hem iherwithal Is not vnlike. 14 . , Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 591/42 Lagueus, a lace, a grene. 

-v. rti38o VtTg, Antioch 360 in Hor^tm. Allengl. Leg. 
(tStS) 31 Out of Jat hous, as brid fro gren, Heo fieih awei 
and sc.'iped |>en. 1390 Langl. Rich. Redeles u. 188 Lymed 
leues were leyde all aboujte . . With grennes of good heere. 
1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxviii. 239 He shal be hold and 
leyde with a grenne. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. exxiv. 
331 Euen as the bird out of the foulers grenne {rimes tvith 
then, men]. 1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong^ P'n lagSy a 
snare, a gren, a gin, a trap. 

b. Jig. or in fig. expressions. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xvii. 3 DeatSes grynu me sefengon, 
CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 LiSere lahtres be 5 his grunen. 
1340 Ayenb. 47 Hi ne hej? leme ine hire bodye pet ne is a 
gryn of J>e dyeule. ^1450 tr. De Imiiatione m. vii. 73 
iJileue him not. .kou3 he ofte tymes tende to )?€ grynnes of 
deceite. 1529 More i. Wks. 313/2 Ye lyke 

good Christen people auoiding theyr false slraines & grinnes, 
geue none eare to theyr haynous heresies. 1557 N. T. 
i,Genev.) Gal. Argt., Men ought .. not to haue their con- 
sciences snared into the grennes of mans traditions. x6io 
G. Fletcher Christ's P'ict. n. xxix, Ynder that same baiie 
a fearefull grin Was readie to intangle him in sinne. 16x5 
W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 140 Rid me from fatall grins Of 
passions abused. 

2 . a. A noose, b. A halter. Obs. 
ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvil. 5 And he awearp scyl- 
lingas inon l>»t tempi & ferde & mid gryne (t'.n grine] hyne 
sylfne aheng. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Dogat 0 cordel, a 
cord, a rope, ..a grin to hold a horse. 

Grin (grin), Also 8 grinn. [f. Grin v.- ; 
cf. Girn 5^.2] An act of grinning. 

i 63 S“S 6 Cowley Davideis lu. 564 He walks, and casts a 
deadly Grin about, a i66x Holyday yuvenal’Pxe.i.-^ A per- 
petual' grin does rather anger than mend. X7XX Addison 
Sped. No. 173 r 5 He shew'd twenty Teeth at a Grinn. 
Ibid., They found he was Master only of the merry Grinn. 
17 x 8 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope Wks. 1837 II. 1x3 
The French grin isequallyremote from the chearful serenity 
of a smile, and the cordial mirth of an honest English horse- 
laugh. <iX729CoNGRnvE f^/’/r<TK«^3oThersites. .Attempts 
a Smile, and shocks you with a Grin. 1781 Cowper Hope 747 
These move the censure and the illiberal grin Of fools that 
hate thee and delight in sin. x8i8 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst. 
xix. (1B65) 231 A ghastly grin wrinkled his lips as he gazed 
on me. 1874 C. Geikie Life in Woods xviji. 310 He ended 
with a broad grin. 1884 Sala yonm. due South i, xxvi. 
(1887) 356 The gaunt hobbledehoy .. grinning a very un- 
lovely grin. 

iranH. 1887 Lowell Old Eng. Dram. (1892) 22 Like a 
belated masquerader going home under the broad grin of 
day. 

b. On the {broad or •]: high) gjdn: grinning 
(openly and unmistakeably), 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. i, 26 What ! you would not 


have one be always on the high Grin. X809 Malkin Gil 
Bids I. viii. ? 3 They were all on the broad grin except my- 
self. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883I I. 283 A ring 
. .thickly gemmed around with faces, mostly on the broad 
grin. iZB^ Puftchits Oct. 196/2 He is perpetually on the 
grin. 

Griilf Obs. exc. diah Forms : 1 grinian, 4 
grene, (9 green), 7, 9 grin. [f. Grin sb .^ ; inde- 
pendently formed at different periods, Cf. Grane 
v.'\ trans. To catch in a noose ; to snare, ensnare ; 
to choke, strangle. 

^850 Kent. Glosses in Wr.-Wulcker 59/q Inlagueatus es, 
3 u cart ^egrinad. 1382 Wyclif /' nw. viL 21 She grenede 
hym with manye woordis. — Isa.vixi. 15 Manye of hem 
shul. .ben to-brosid,andgrcncd(Vulp. irretientur], and ben 
taken. CZ400 Apol. Loll. 51 It semi^ b'lt Icwid men hiring 
prestis. .arc grenid fireuid] in Jjcsame synne. 1622 

S. Ward IPoe to Dminkards {\62g) 18, I haue .. heard of 
one that, hauing stolne a sheepe, and !.Tyin5 it downe vjjon 
a stone to rest him, was grm'd and hang’d with thestrugling 
of it about his necke. 1823 [see Grank v.]. 1824 Mac. 

TAGGART Galloziid. EttcycL, Grinning Hares, the devilish 
art of setting gins., to hang hares. 1841 HAUTSiioiiNE 
Salop. Antiq. 449 Grin, v., to take hares or game by means 
of a running noose set in those particular parts of a hedge 
through which they are accustomed to pass. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shn^/sh. Word-bk., Grinned, trapped in a ‘ grin 

Grin (grin), t'.- Forms: a. i grennian, 3 
grennen, 4-6 grenno, (5 grennyn), 6 gren. 3 . 
4-5 gryn, 5-6 grynne, 7 grinne, 4- grin. [The 
OE. grqptnian (:— OTeut. type *granjbjan) is 
cognate with OHG. grennan to mutter (MHG. 
grennen to grin) OTeut. *granjan ; possibly 
related to *grand moustache. A root of identical 
form appears in OHG. to grunt (MHG. 

granen, grannen to grunt, wail), ON. grenja to 
howl, OSw. grdnia to roar, to gnash or show the 
teeth threateningly. 

The mod.Eng. grin appears to be only aphonelic develop- 
ment, orig. northern, of the older gren. (d. glent 
hent and hint), but It presents a remarkable contact of 
sense and form with a number of Teut. words belonging to 
a dlfTerent ablaut-series i O^G. grtnan sir. vb. to distort 
the countenance, gnash the teeth, grin, weep profusely 
tMHG. grinan, mod.G. greinen wk.), mod.Du. grijnen 
(the mod.lcci. gHna to stare, Sw. grina, Du. grine to grin, 
are perh. from LG.); further MHG. grinnen to gnash the 
teethj MDu. grinsen (mod.Du. grijnzen), mod.G. grinsen 
to grin. There has probably been some associative influ- 
ence between the two Teut. forms gran, and grin; the 
latter of which appears to be an extension of the root gn^ 
of OE. g 7 ‘!ma mask. The vb. Girn is a northern meiailictic 
form oigrin.] 

1 . intr. Of persons or animals: To draw back 
the lips and display the teeth : 

a. generally, or as an indication of pain or 
ganger; falso to grin with the teeth. Const, at, 
^on, \upon. Said also of the jaws or teeth. 

a. a xooo yutiana 596 He grennade and grisbiiade. 
rt X050 .ycm////. Iv. (1889) 172 Nolle Jju grenniendum 

(L. dissolntis\ welerum hleahter forSbringan. a 1225 After, 
R. 212 Heo schulen ham sulf grennen & niuelen..i 3 e pine 
of helle. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 84/36 He grennede and 
femde touward hire. \%..CoerdeL, 3406 Lay every hed 
on a plater. .Upward hys vys, the teeth grennand. ?« 1366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 156 Y-frounced foule was hir visage, 
And grenning for dispitous rage. <rx4oo Apoll. Loll. 58 
pe hound of wrechfulnes grennip wip his tcp. 14x3 Pilgr. 
So’.vle (Caxton) 11, li. (1859) 53 This cruel Sathanas, that so 
fowle grenneth vppon me. c 1450 Merlin 667 The catte 
. . grenned with his teth, and coveited the throte of the 
kynge. 1530 Palscr. 574/2, I grenne, I make an yvell 
countenaunce, Je grongtie. *539 Bible Ps. Jix. 6 They 
grenne lyke a dogg. 1546 Bale Eng. Notaries ii. (1550) 
83 b, Grennyng vpon her lyke rermagauntes in a playe. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. 27 And some of Tygres, that 
did seeme to gren And soar at all that ever passed by. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 11878 (Golt.). He Uftid vp his laihli 
chin, and felunli gan on paim grin. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 74H Ilk ane salle other hate dedly, And ilk ane 
gryn on other and cry. rx4oo Rowland 6* O. 1322 Whi 
grynnes thou nowe so one mee As thofc thou wolde ir.ee 
byte? C14S0 Mirour Saluncioun 2630 Y* the Jewes .. 
shuld .. grynne on hym like beestes. 1592 Shake. Fen. fy 
Ad. 460 As the wolfe doth grin before he barkelh. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 37 Which when as Radigund there 
comming heard. Her heart for rage did grate, her teeth did 
grin. 1^2 2nd Pt. Retum/r. Pamass. v, iv. 2231 Nought 
can great Furor do, but barke and howle. And snarle and 
grin. 1629 Gaule Holy bladn. 2x0 Grinnes like a Dogge. 
1697 Dryden ^neid vii. 927 The Teeth and gaping Jaws 
severely grin. 17x3 Addison Cato xv. i. 52, I saw the hoary 
Traylor Grin in the Pangs of Death, and bite the Ground. 
a X774 Harte Vision Death 285 A skeleton .. Whose loose 
teeth in their naked sockets shook. And grinn’d terrihe. 
cx8oo H. K. White Gondoline 258 The mouth it ghastly 
grinn’d. x8io Scott Lady of L. 1. xxvil, Here grins the 
wolf as when he died. 1^0 Lvtton Pilgr. Rhine xl. 148 
The Fox grinned with pain, and said nothing. 

iransf. and fig. 1447 Bokf.niiam Seyntys (Horstm.) 23 
My penne also gynnyth make obstacle .. For I so ofte haue 
maad to grenne Hys snowte vp-on my thombys ende. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. vii. 205 Then shall hell gape and gryn. 
1647 Sir J. Birkenhead Assembly-man in Harl. Misc. 
(1745) V. 97/1 His Sermon and Prayer grin at each other, 
the one Is Presbyterian, the other Independent. 1698 Fryer 
Ace. E. India ^ P. 37 From this Point,. a Dozen Guns 
more that grin upon Maderas. 

b. by way of a forced or unnatural smile, or of 
the broad smile indicative of unrestrained or vulgar 
merriment, clownish embarrassment, stupid wonder 
or exultation, or the like. Const, at, on. 

c 1480 Vng. Childr. Bk. 57 in Bdbees Bk., Loke pou laughe 


not, nor grenne. nx54x Wyatt Courtieds Life 53 Grin 
when he laugheih. X590 Spenser P\ Q. i. vi. ii All . . 
gently grenning, show a semblance glad To comfort her. 
1621 Wither Motto Bab, I cannot. .grin When heacause- 
les laughter doth begin. 1682 Dryden Relig. LaiciVxti., 
Wks. (Globe) 190 The most saint-like of the parly, .grinned 
at it with a pious smile. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vth. 1311 
Athens’ fool Grinn’d from the port, on ev’ry sail his own. 
178X CowTER Conversat. 902 With rash and awkward force 
the chords he shakes And grins with wonder at the jar he 
makes. x82A W. Irving T. Trav, I. 285 They often grinned 
and capered with heavy hearts. 

Phrase. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxix, He grinned 
from ear to car at every word he said. 

c. To grin for (a prize) ; in quot. in indirect 
passive. (Cf. Grinning vbl. sb. b.) 

271X Addison Sped. No. 173 f 2 A Gold Ring to be 
Gnnn’d for by Men, 

4 ( 1 . quasi-/rti«j“. To grin the teeth. Obs, 
c 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 4916 He grenned his teth, and 
gan to swere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 08 b/2 They wyih- 
sayde it in thejT hertes and grennyd tnejT teeth ayenst 
hym. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Gram. (1623) 8 Dogs, in grinning 
their teeth, when they would bite, sound this letter R. 
a X700 Dryden Cymon Iphig. 622 They neither could 
defend, nor can pursue; But grinn’d their teeth, and cast 
a helpless view. 

e. with cognate object. 

X667 Milton P. L. 11- 846 He [Satan] ceas’d, for both 
seemd highly plcasd, and Death Grinnd horrible agastly 
smile. 1884 [see Grin sb.’^]. 

2 . a. trans. To e.xpress by grinning. 

x68r N. Lee in Drfden's Wks. 1701 HI. p. vii, Even the 
Phanalicks . . Bow in their own despite, and grin your 
Praise. 2732 Ld. Lansdowne Unnat. Flights Poetry (iz He 
grins defiance at the gaping crowd. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (1812) I. 181 The suigeon grinned approbation. 
a 1822 Shelley Devil vi, 3 Grinning applause, he just 
showed them his claws. 1865 Carlyle Predk. Gt. xxt. iv. 
(1872) X. 13 You do not much mean this, Monsieur? You 
merely grin it from the teeth outward. 1894 Outing (U. S.) 
XXI V. 40/2 We grinned farewells. 

b. intr. Of a feeling: To find expression by 
grinning, nonce-use. 

2749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. x, The counterfeit Satis- 
faction which grinned in the features of the young one. 

3 . Phrases. 7 'o gnn and abide, to grin and 
bear itx to submit to one’s fate with no other 
sign of impatience than a grin. To grin in a glass 
case (slang : see quot. 1785). To grin like a Cheshire 
cat (see Cat sb,^ 13 f). To grin through a horse- 
collar (see Hobse-collae). 

1785 Grosd Did. Vulg. 7 'ongue, s.v., To grin in a glass 
case, to be an.ilomised for murder. 1794-6 E. Darwin 
Zoon. (1802) II. 114 Thus we have a proverb where no help 
could be had in pain, *to grin and abide’. 2870 Miss 
Bridgman Ro. Lynne 11 . ix. 190, 1 must grin and bear it. 
Grinagog^grimagfg). Nowrffa/. Also 6 grin- 
agod, [f. Grin z/.-; cf. stareagog, tnrlygod^ 
One who is always grinning. 

2^65 CalfhillWwj:i', Treat. Crosse 45 Many of the diuels 
children, grinagods and such other. 2785 Grose Vulg. 
Tongue, Grinagog, ike cals vnkle, a foolish grinning fellow, 
one who grins without reason. Mod. {Birmingham) Slop 
your silly laughing, you grinagog 1 
Grinch CgrinJ), v. [echoic; cf. Y. pdnceri\ 
intr. To make a h.^rsh {'rating noise. 

1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads 126 It’s woe to bend 
the stubborn back A^ve the grinching quern. 
tGrinclied, fpl. a. Oh. rare-'-. [?f. F. 
gti)iche-r, dial, form of.^r«ff7-to gnash (the teeth) 
+ -EDf.] Of the teeth: Tightly closed, clenched. 
1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banish'd Virgin 186 A long 
time hee lay motionlesse, with lither artirs, dead clouded 
eyes, grinched teeth, and grappled hands. 

tGrincome. slang. Obs. Also 7 grincam, 
-om, -um, grinkcome, grinkum. Also Crinkusi. 
Chiefly pt. A name for syphilis. 

1608 Middleton Fam. Love i. iii, ’A had a receipt for the 
grincomes in his hand. 2632 Marmion Holland's Leaguer 
IV. iii. Dram. Wks. (1875) 73, I have the grincums in my 
back. 1635 J. Jones Adrastn i. C2, In a Nobleman ’tis 
abusive; no, in him the Sarpigo, in a Knight the Grin- 
comes, in a Gentleman the Neopolitan .scabb [etc.]. 1678 
Butler Hud. 111. i. 702 For Jealousie is but a kind Of Clap 
and Grincam of the iMind, The natural efiect of Love. 

Grind (grsind), j/j.i [f. Grind v.^ OE. had 
gegrind clashing of weapons.] 

1 . The action of grinding, lit. and fig. 

C220O TVrn. Coll. Horn. 183 Dan Jjc sowle fundeS to faren 
ut of hire licame, hie .. binimeS .. toSen here grind, and 
tunge here speche. 1872 M. Collins Mrg. Merch.l. vii. 
2i8 Mud .. churned into chaotic slush by .. interminable 
grind of wheels. 2872 Earl Pembroke & G. H. Kingsley 
S. Sea Bubbles ix. 235 , 1 felt a sudden shock, a terrible lurch, 
and long trembling grind. 2882 D. G. Rossetti_ Bride's 
Prelude Wks. 1886 1 . 57 And cries I knew of hostile lords, 
And crash of spears and grind of swords. 2886 J. R. Refs 
Divers. Bk..ivorm ii. 61 One gets into an unnatural perspt* 
ration at the eternal grind of the barrel-organ, 
t b. A set task of grinding. Obs. 

2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. {1687) 151/2 The prison, 
where the common malefactors ground, and did their grind, 
and in pay of their labour, received two drachms. 

2 . colloq. Steady hard work ; labour of a mono- 
tonous kind, esp. close and hard study; an instance 
of this, a dull and laborious task. 

2851 Hall College Words, Grind, an exaction ; an op- 
pressive action. Students speak of a very long lesson 
which they are required to learn, or of anything which is 
verj’ unpleasant or difiicult to perform as 0. grind. 2852 
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Kingsley in Life {1877) I. 349 We lost him [the fox] 
after sunset, after the fiercest grind I have had this nine 
years. 1837 Hughes Tovt Br(nvn it. v, ‘Come along, 
boys', cries East, ahvay.s ready to leave the grind, as he 
called it, 1859 Sat. Kev. VII. 534/2 To a large proportion 
of students, both at our public schools and at the Univer- 
sities, Latin and Greek are a mere grind. 1866 Mrs. Rid- 
dell Bace for Weafth II. xii. 250 Weary of the eternal 
work, of the everlasting grind, of the whirl of London life. 
1884 H. Scott Holland Gd. Friday Addr. 100 Poor 
women, slaving, .to win. .some few pennies by a long day's 
grind, 1887 T. B. ’Kv.-^ViDos'ivitk Bad Name xix, ‘ Hadn’t 
we better take overcoats?’ . . ‘ Oh, no— they’re a frightful 
grind to carry.’ 

b. (See qiiot. and cf. Grind v. S b.) 

1837 ‘C. Bede’ Verdant Green iii. xi. 93 A medical 
student would have told him that a ‘ Grind' meant the read- 
ing up for an examination under the tuition of one who was 
familiarly termed ‘ a Grinder ’ — a process which Mr. Verdant 
Green ’.s friends would phrase as ‘Coaching’ under ‘a 
Coach ’. 

3 . Univ. slang, a. A steeplechase ; also, a ^valk 
taken for the sake of exercise, a ‘ constitutional \ 
1837 ‘C.Bede’ Verdant Green 1u.xl.g2 To ^ University 
man, a Grind did not possess any reading signification, but 
a riding one. In fact, it was a steeple-chase, slightly 
varying in its details according to the college that patro- 
nised the pastime. xS6oSian^L)ici.&.\\^ * To take a grind ' 
i.e. a walk, or constitutional. University. 1862 H. Kingsley 
Kavenshce I. xiv. 173 The Christchurch grind had been slow, 
but the best that year. 1872 Chamh. Jrnl. 30 Mar. 194/2 
The mighty gymnasiarch, the hero of a hundred ‘grinds’. 
i8S7in IVI, ^)\to.xTtianAtkleiks^'Pooib. (Badm. Libr.)42 It 
was the evening after the College Steeplechase (vulgarly 
called the 'College Grind’). 1896 Graves Way abt.Ox- 
fordsfu 89 Just beyond, a turning to the left constitutes a 
part of the course of the famous ‘ Five miles grind’ [A fa- 
vourite walk at Oxford]. 

b. U. S. A hard student. 

1896 in Wesiin, Gaz, 11 Aug. 8/1 He is neither a ‘ grind ’ 
nor a ‘sport’. 1897 Barr^rc & Lcland Viet. SJattg-. 
Grind,, .a plodding student who keeps aloof from the usual 
sports and pastimes. 

Grind (grind), sb!^ Orkney and Shetland dial. 
[a. ON. (and %\^.')grind a barred gate.] ‘ A gate 
iormed of horizontal bars, which enter at each 
end into hollows in two upright stakes, or in the 
adjoining walls* (Jam.). 

x6*5 Acts of Bailiary in G. Barry Orkney 1 st, (1805) 459 
All grinds and slops on all highways shall be closed by all 
strangers that enter thereby. <**733 Shetland Acts 6 in 
Proe. Soc. Aniiq. Scot. (X892) X>lVI, 197 That none big 
up accustomed grinds or passages through towns. 1814 
Scott Diary 17 Aug. in Lockhart, The gates, or grinds, 
05 they are here called, are usually of ship planks and 
timbers. *845 Neio Statist. Acc, Scot., Skettand KV. 121 
Every grind or gate is set open. 

Grind (gi’sind), .rA 3 [Origin obscure; 

cf. Grind z/. 3 ; also grinde, obs. van Groin j^.2 ] 
‘A half-kink in a hempen cable’ (Adm. Smyth). 
X794 Rigging ff Seamansidp II. 288 A cable coiled against 
the sun ^^il..have less grinds or kinks in it than a cable 
coiled with the sun. 

11 Grind (grind), sh.^ [Fterbese ; a single 
bottle-nose whale is called grindahvaUtr, whence 
Da. grindehval^ Du. grindewal. 

The word is commonly identified with gritid gate, fence 
(Grind sb?), and is said to refer to the appearance presented 
by the school when swimming or resting on the surface 
of the sea. Others explain it as referring to the mode of 
capture, the whales being fenced or penned in by a line 
of boats.] 

A collective term applied in the Fterdes to the 
bottle-nose whale when it appears in large num- 
bers. (App. used incorrectly in quot. 1S83.) 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 47 A Faroese ‘Eight-man 
boat', fully equipped for the grind or chase of the.. Bottle- 
nose Whale. 1885 Sat. Rev. 10 Oct, 475/1 The grind are 
not hunted out at sea like the larger whales. Fisheries 
Fish. Industries U. S. (ed. Goode) II. 248 The fishermen 
of the Faroe Islands have been ver>’ successful in their cap* 
tures..of the ‘grind.wfaale ’ or blackfish (Gitobiocephntus] 
ntelas). Blachiv. Mag. Aug, 257 When the grind are 

sighted great excitement prevails throughout the islands. 

Grind (groind), z/.l Pa. t. and pple. ground 
(ground). Forms : l griudan, 2-3 grinden, 

4 grynden, (5 -yn), 4-5 grynd, 4-6 grynde, 
(6 grynede?), 5-7 grynde, 4- grind, -^sing. 
pres. ind. 4 grint, grynt. Pa. t. 1-4 grond, 
(3 gront ?j, 5 groond, 7- ground ; pL i grun- 
don, 3 grunden ; also 7 veak 6-9 grinded. 
Pa. pple. 4-5 i*, ygrouude(n, (4 i-gronde), 
grownden, (-yn, -yne), 4-6 grounden, (-in, 
-yu), gronden, (-ine, -yn). Sc. grundin, (-yn), 

5- 6 grounde, (6 groond, 7 groune, Sc. grunde), 

6- ground ; also Tsjeak 6-9 grinded, 7-8 
grounded. [OE. gnndan \grgnd, gnindon, 
*gntnden) str. vb. is cogn. w. Du. grenden (rare), 
grinden wk. vb. (cf. grind, grint sb., gravel, 
coarse meal); the pre-Teut. root *ghi'endh- is 
perh. represented in L. frend^e to gnash the 
teeth, to bruise, pound. The word is wanting in 
the other Tcut. langs., which have instead a verb 
cogn. with L, inolPre : see Meal sb.] 

1 . traus. To reduce to small particles or powder 
by crushing between two hard surfaces; esp. to 
make (grain) into meal or flour in a mill. ^ Freq. 
with adverbial or other complement denoting the 
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result of the action, as down^ small, into dust, to 
pieces, etc. 

c iEi.rRic Gram. ( 2 .) 16S Molo, ic grinde. c x2oo Ormin 
i486 pu .. gaddresst swa Jje dene corn & grindesst itt, & 
cnedesst itt. c 1230 Gen. 4* Ex. 3339 To dust he it grunden 
and maden bread. 13.. K.Alts. 4431 (Laud MS.) Myllen 
mijtten by pe blood Grynden come as by J>e flood. C1374 
Chaucer Former Age 15 No man yit in the morter spices 
grond. € Z37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Agatha 94 It wes les maystry 
hard stanis to grynd.. J>ane for to \vrythagathis wil fracryst. 
C1420 Paltad, on Hnsb. 1. 403 Lyme tc grand commixt 
ther on do glide, With marbul greet ygrounde & mixt with 
lyuje. CX450 M.E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 72 [Take] jjerote 
of horshelne & )>erote of conjfyo'--and grynde hem smale 
in a morter. 1568 in W. H. Turner Select. Pec. Oxford 
(1880) 326 Any come or meale, ground or to lie grynded. 
2376 Baker yewell of Health lor Lyme not quenched or 
slaked, joyned with the whites of egges, and grinded on 
a marble stone. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 650 They 
-.lay it [steeped millet] on a stone, and (as Painters their 
colours) grinde it with another stone, till it be dowe. 1662 
H. Studbe Ind. Nectar il. 9 They grinded the nuts into 
a paste. ^ 1697 Drvden Vtrg. Georg. 11. 757 The Olives, 
ground in Mills, their Fatness boast. 1768 Boswell 
Corsica!, (ed. 2)48 They even have them [chestnuts] 
grinded into flour, 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 , 96 Grind 
them again, as painters do their colours. 1837 M. Donovan 
Do/n. Econ. 2 1 . 345 The practice of keeping coffee roasted 
and ground. .seems to be injurious to its aroma. 1830 
young’s Patent in La7v Times Rep. X. 862/1 To each 100 
gallons there is added 28Ibs. of chalk, ground up with 
a little water into a thin paste. x86o Tyndall Glac. ir. vii. 
261 The glaciers, .grind the mass beneath them to particles 
of all sizes. 

b. Denoting the action of teeth, or apparatus 
having the same function ; = to masticate. Alsoy^. 

etzoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 181 TeS hine grinde’^. Tunge 
bine swoIejeS. 0x223 Ancr. R. 70 pe two cheoken bee's 
he two grinsiones. .LokeS-.pxt ouwer cheoken ne grinden 
neuer hute soule node. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. 
V. XX. (i 49 S> r24 (Juadrupli or keruers ben sharp in the 
endes and ben able to bruse and grjmde harde metes, xsss 
Eden Decades 354 Foure teeth wherwith he eateth and 
gryndeth his meate. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Ct. 111. v. 16 
Then would thou hadst a paire of chaps no more, and 
throw betweene them all the food thou hast, they’le grinde 
the other. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 39 Christs flesh 
was sensually . . to be handled by the Priests hands, to be 
broken and grinded by the teeth of the faithful. X774 
Golds.m. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 382 The tortoise has . . no 
teeth . .only two bony ridges in the place, serrated and hard. 
These serve to gather and grind its food. 1836-9 'Todd 
Cycl. Anat. 11 . 11/2 The three first stomachs being in- 
tended to macerate and grind it [food] down. 

c. iransf. and fig. (Cf. 2 and 3.) 

*535 Coverdale Micah iv. 13 , 1 wil make thy home >Ton, 
and thy clawes brasse, that thou roayest grj'nde [A.V. 
break in pieces] many people. 1583 ’BA^Miczo'u.Comynandm, 
ix. (1637) 93 Thedenyall of it..grindeth lus soule in sunder. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1354/1 He groond 
himselfe euen to hts graue by mortification. 1640 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat t Cor. xi. 24(1867) 58 All His bones were 
broken, that is,contrited and grinded with grief and sorrow. 
1784 CowPER Task It. 362 He grinds divinity of other days 
Down into modern use. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxvifi. 
30 It was. .safer to let the Greeks grind each other down 
in a protracted conflict. 1842 Tennyson St, Sim. Styl. 115 
A grazing iron collar grinds m)' neck. 

d. To force out by, or as by, grinding. 

1790 J. B. Moreton Mann, JV. Ind. 46 Describing the 
mill which grinds, or rather squeezes the juice out of the 
canes. 1801 Nelson in Nicolas Dhp. (1846) VII. p. cciii, 

1 went on board Sir H3'de this morning.. I ground out 
something, but there was not that openness which I should 
have shown to my Second in Command. 

e. intr. in quasi-passive sense, xvith adj. com- 
plement or adv. : To admit of being ground (fine, 
easily, etc.), 

2 , fig. (cf, ic). To crush, to oppress; to harass 
with exactions. Also with doivn, lo the dust. 

a 1626 Bacon Advice to Villiers Wks. 1826 VI. 442 Some 
few merchants and tradesmen, under colour of furnishing 
the colony with necessaries, may not grind them so as shall 
always keep them in poverty. 1642 FvLLF.R^Ho/y 4- P^Jif 
St. V. xix. 436 Much regretting that their Priviledges, Civil 
and Ecclesiasticall, w'ere infringed, and they grinded with 
exactions against their Laws and Liberties. 1691 Baxter 
Nat. Ch. xiiL 53 Landlords grinding their Poor Tenants. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. 386 Laws grind the poor, and rich men 
rule the law. 1784 Cowper Task tv. 30 Is India free?.. Or 
do we grind her still ? 1833 Ht. Martxneau Manch. Strike 
iii. 33 You are not the man to grind the poor. 1838 Lytton 
Leila I. ii, Yet you suffer the Hebrews themselves . . to be 
ground fo the dust. zSjz Yeats Growth Corufu. 240 By re- 
forming the law.s, and checking monopolies, he enaoled the 
kingdom to pay its way w’iihoui grinding the poor. 1883 S. 

C. Hall Retrospect II. 326 (He] had but one . . excuse for 
grinding dowm the wretched peasantrj'. 

b. In same sense : To grind the faces (occas. 
face) of. A Hebraism. 

2388 Wyclif Isa. iii. 15 Whi al to-breken je my puple, 
and grynden togidere the faces of pore men?^ 1608 Bp. 
Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 609 They gave plentifull almes 
to the poore : w’ee in stead of filling their bellies, grinde their 
faces. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xcv. 5 When they oppress 

and grind the faces of the peopleand servants ofGod. 1791- 
1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 306/1 Richelieu was grind- 
ing the face of the poor by exorbitant taxation. 1889 
Jessopp Coming of Friars iu 88 The lord of the manor. . 
might grind the faces of the poor while he ground their corn. 

3 . To afflict, to torment; physically and 
mentally. Alsoa^ju/. Nowonly^ 7 .,S*., to annoy, vex. 

ahsol. c X3SO Med. MS. in Ardhxologta XXX. 353 5 if in 
mannys body vermy’S grynde Take mylfoly. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. IV. i. 259 Goe, charge my Goblins that they grinde 
their loynC; With dry Convuliions- 1698 Lister in Phil. 


Trans. XX. 246 A paining Grief towards the bottom of 
their Bellies, which did grind and torment them with Pain 
and Trouble. 1735 Somerville Chase ni. 423 All the Pangs 
that grind thy Soul, In Rapture and in sweet Oblivion lost. 
X879 Howeli^ L. Aroostook vii. After all, it does grind me 
to have lost that money ! 

b. U.S. {College slan^ To satirize severely; 
make a jest of {Cent. Dictl). 

, c. coUoq. To be a ‘ grind * (see Grind y/.l 2 ) to, 
to fag. 

1887 T. B. 'Rf.fo Dog with Bad Name xix, ‘Will you 
come? ’. .* I’ve never been up a mountain in winter before. 
We shall get a splendid view. Sure it won't grind you ? ’ 

4 . To produce by grinding. 

X382 Wyclif Isa, xlvii, s Tac a grind ston, or queerne 
stoon, and grind me mele. £-r42o Liber Cocorum (18621 14 
Floure of ryce >ou grynd also. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xlvii. 

2 Thou shall bringe forth the queme, & grynede meel. 
X624 Heywood Gunaik. v. 255 There was meale that morn- 
ing to be fetcht from the mill, which was grinded by that 
time. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xx. 145 With aching heart and 
trembling knees their meal Grinding continual. 1897 Mrs. 
Ramsay Ev. Day Life Turkey W. 47 Each household grinds 
its own flour. 

6. To wear down by friction’ so as to make sharp 
or smooth, a. To sharpen the edge or point of 
(a tool, a weapon). To have axes to grind : see 
Ax sb."^ 5. Also with complement, and up. 

53.. K. Alts. 5872 With his swerd, sharp y-giounde, He 
yaf many a dedly wounde. J375 Barbour Bruce xti. 520 
Axis that weill grundyn wer. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
I. exvii. (1869) 61 pe haubergeoun, which was of so strong a 
shap pat, for no wepene ygrounden, per was neuere mayl 
5'broken. 1523 Fitziierb. Hush. § 21 This hoke uolde be 
well steeled, and grounde sharpe. x6o8 Shaks. Per. 1. ii. 
58, I haue ground the Axe my selfe ; Do you but strike 
the blowe. 16S0 Moxos Mech, Exerc. xi. 193 The edges of 
these Flat Chissels are not ground to such a Basil as the 
Joyners Chissels are. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 398 
The bristled Boar . . New grinds his arming Tusks. 1827 
D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 294 His tusks heis grinding to 
give us some play. 2840 Dickens Barvi. Ritdge'w, I’ll grind 
up all the tools. 

fig. cis86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxiv. ii, For tongues 
they beare, not tongues, but swordes, So piercing sharp 
they have them ground, c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. cx. 10 Mine 
appetite I neuer more will grin’de On newer proofe, to trie 
an older friend. 

b. To smooth the surface of (glass, etc.) by 
friction. 

1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 6 The stopple of Glass 
ground very smooth. 1660 Boyle Nesv Exp. Phys. Meek. 
Proem 10 To the inward tapering Orifice of this Ring .. 
are exquisitely ground the sides of the Brass stopple. 1678 
Butler Hud. 111. Lady’s Anew. 229 How dull and rugged, 
ere ’tis ground And polish’d, looks a diamond 2 170^ New- 
ton Optieks 1. (1721) 95 Good Workmen who can grind and 
polish Glasses truly spherical. 1832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
lain « 5 ‘ Gl. 201 The labour bestowed in grinding and polish- 
ing their surfaces. 1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 
355 The Optician executes verj* little more of the work than 
fitting in the glasses, after these are grinded. s888 l>ci. 
Amer. 28 Apr. 258/2 To secure perfect smoothness in 
motion, each r.Tck and pinion is ‘ ground in 
fS' 1779 Johnson in Boswell it kytt., To be contradicted, 
in order to force you to talk, is mighty unpleasing. You 
shine, indeed ; but It is by being ground. 

+ c. Used for: To file down (teeth). Obs. rare. 
x6z^ Bacon Ess., Usury (Arb.) 545 Th.it the Tooth of 
Usurie be grinded, that it bite not too much. 

6. intr. or absol. To perform the operation of 
grinding, esp. of preparing meal or flour from 
grain. Said also of a mill, etc. 

0950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 41 Tuu wif ^egi-undon on 
coern® \Rushu\ twa grindende at cweqrne]. c xooo riilLFRic 
Judg. xvi. 21 pa Philislei .. heton bine grindan ffit hira 
handewyrne. 1382 ^VYCL1F Matt. xxiv. 41 Two wymmen 
shulen be gryndynge in 00 querne. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's 
Fret. 389 Who so comth first to Mille, first gr>'nt, £■1400 
Destr. ’troy 1604 Myines full mony, made for to grynde. 
CZ420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 27 Take persole, pcletre an 
oyns, and grjmde. 1625 Bacon Ess., Counsel (Arb.) 321 But 
then it must be a Prudent King, such as is able to Grinde 
with a Hand-Mill, a 1632 G. Herbert Jacula Prudent. 

747 Gods Mill grinds slow but sure. 1671 Milton Samson 
35 To grind in Brazen Fetters under task With this Heav’n- 
gifted strength. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 123 
When one pair [of stones] only is wanted lo grind. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vii. vit, Millers shall grind, or do worse, 
while their millstones endure. ^ 1846 IxmoF. Aphorisms fr. 

F. von Logau, Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small. 

b. trans. To work (a handmill) so as to gr^nd 
meal, etc. In vulgar phrase To grind the coffee 
snitT. lo imitate with the hand the action of 
grinding, by way of contempt (cf. Grindeb 8), 

1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 58 And at supper 
time each . . used to grind the quern, but an angel ground 
for Colum-cille. 

7 . a. intr. To work as if grinding with a hand- 
mill ; hence, to turn the handle of a barrel-organ. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, Meanwhile the dog in 
disgrace ground hard at the organ. 1866 [sec Barrel- 
organ]. 1872 C.MXERi.F.'i Fly Leaves, On hearing anorgan, 

Tell me, Grinder, if thou grindest Always, alwaj’s, out of 
tune. 1887 Jessopp Arcady vHi. 235 A half-starved OfRan 
grinder comes and delights my heart by grinding for half 
an hour. , , 

b. quasi-/riz/2j. To produce (music) on a hurdy- 
gurdy or barrel-organ. Also with out. 

2784 R. Bace Barham Downs II. 197 One grinds music 
upon— I forget the name of the instrument ; it is common 
enough in London. 1805 European Mag. XLVII. 256 Do, 
my good girls, grind me a pennyworth more ofyour music-. 
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1868 Helps Realmak xvil. (1869) 468 The polka which the 
organ*man was grinding out. 1M3 En^, Illustr, Mag. 
Nov. 91/1 Like a delicious tune ground too often on 
a barrehorgan. 

8. intr. a. To work laboriously and steadily; 
to toil away at some monotonous task; esp. to 
study hard. Const, at. Also with, away^ on. 

1855 Browning Gravimar. Funeral 126 So, with the 
throttling hands of death at Strife, Ground he at grammar. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brozvn n. iii. (1871) 260 What’s the 
good of grinding on at this rate? 1873 Chain!). Jrnl. 30 
Klar. 195/2 Whereas our fellows grind on the river, or in 
the gymnasium, at the very crisis of the mind. x88i S. R. 
Hole Nice i. 2 How often I thought of them when I was 
grinding at my Latin verses. 

b. To ride in a steeplechase. (Cf. Grind sh. 3 .) 
1857 Lawrence Guy Livingst. iii. 17 They w'ould grind 

over the Vale of the Evenlode . . as gaily, .as over the Bull- 
ingdon hurdles. 

c. To work hard at a subject of study under the 
direction of a tutor or ‘ grinder’. 

183s E. Forbes in Wilson & Geikie Mem. vi. 176, I am 
obliged to ‘ grind .that is, undergo a private examination 
with an authorized teacher or tutor. 1849 Behrend Let. in 
N. ^ Q. Ser. vni. VII. 183, I was the only man of the 14 
who had not been grinding in London, and one poor fellow 
was rejected who had been two sessions with a grinder. 
1861 Alb. Smith Med. Student 51 Jones himself has never 
paid, though he has been grinding some years. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks, Ser. i. (1873} 30S After grinding with 
private-tutor Mylius the requisite time, Lessing entered the 
school of Camenz. 

d. irons. To teach (a subject) in a steady labor- 
ious manner ; also, to prepare (a pupil) in a subject. 

x8x 5 [see Grinding vbl. j^.] 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
Ivi, A pack of humbugs and quacks that weren't fit to get 
their living but by grinding Latin and Greek. 1859 Wilson 
& Geikie Mem. E. Forbes vi. 180 [Dr. Bennett] undertook 
to grind him in anatomy and physiology. 

9 . inlr. To scrape or rub on or against some- 
thing ; to make a grating noise. Also, to work 
into or throngh by means of pressure and friction. 

a 1000 Riddles (Exeter Bk.) .xxxiii, Ic seah searo hwcorfan, 
grindan wi 5 greote, jjiellende faran. a 1223 Juliana 56 
(Royal MS.) Grisen him mahen Jjet sehen hu hit [a wheel] 
grond \.Bodl.MS. gront] in hwet so hit rahte. 13.. E. E. 
Allit.P. A. 81; pe grauayl pat on groundecon grynde Wern 
precious perle^ of oryente. C1350 Will. Palerne J242 purth 
scheld & scholder sharpe spere grint. Ibid, 3443 purth 
helm & hed hastiii to pe brest it grint. 1781 Archer in 
Nav. Chron. XI, 291 Our poor Ship grinding, and crying 
out at every stroke. x837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 
26 We went aground, — grinding, grinding, till the ship 
trembled in every timber. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. i. 42 
The villainous centre-bits Grind on the wakeful ear in the 
hush of the moonless nights. 1856 Kane Arctic Expl. I. 
vii. 68 How gallantly her broken rocks have protected us 
from the rolling masses of Ice that grind by her. 

b. irons. To nib (one thing) gratingly against 
or upon (another); to force into by grinding; 
also cpiasi-//'j7W. to make (one's way) by grinding. 

1644 Dicby Bodies (1645) 343 He used to grind his 
hands against the walls.. in so much, that they would run 
with blood. 1805 WoRDSW, Waggoner iii. 94 Vet here are 
tve. .Grinding through rough and smooth our way. 1820 
Keats Hyperion it. 51 Upon the flint He ground severe 
his skull. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag xii, They ground their 
way, instep deep, over the shingles. Sunday Mag. Feb. 
340 He. .ground his heel into it as if it had been a viper. 

10 . fa. intr. ’i^ogp.Vis)\with the teeth. Const, a/, 
ciooo Ags. Ps. (Spelman) xxxiv. [xxxv.] 19 [16] Hi grun- 

don ofer me mid toSum heard, c 1340 Cursor M. 19434 
(Trin.) Whenne he had hem tolde pe sope pei bigon to 
grynde wip^ tope. 1563-67 Foxe A. ^ M. (1596) 44/1 The 
Gentiles grinded and gnashed at the Christians with their 
teeth. 1581 Confer, i. (1584) Fiv, The Deane of Paules ., 
grinded with hb teeth for despite. ' 

b. trails. To rub (the teeth) together with a 
grating sound. Const, at, 

C1340 [see Grinding vbl. j 5.1 1573 Golding Calvin's Job 
vii. 32 They that taste not of the mercie and grace that 
God sheweth to men, when he afllicteth them, must nedes 
grynd their teeth at him. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ni. 
766 He grinds his Teeth In his own Flesh. 1761 Smollett 
Git Bias 1. X. (1782) I. S3, I . . grinded my teeth. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xxi. The knight changed colour and grinded his 
teeth with rage. 1865 Kingsley Herevj. xix. 244 Hereward 
ground his teeth. 

C. To grind out : to utter (an oath or the like) 
while grinding the teeth. 

1889 * Rolf Boldrewood’ Robbery under Arms xxix, He 
ground out a red-hot curse betwixt his teeth. 

11. Comb., as f grind-jest a., that grinds a jest ; 
grind-organ, a barrel-organ. 

1598 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 66 As soone disioynt His 
grind-iest chaps as hurt our credites. x888 Pail Mall G. 
9 Apr. 2/1 There was at Torquay the usual man with the 
grind-organ. 

f Grind, Obs. In 4 {^Kentish') grend(en. 
[OE. gryndan =OHG. grunden, MHG., G. griin- 
den X’^*grundjan, f. grund Ground sb."] intr. Of 
the sun, etc. : To set, go down. 

cioso Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 389/37 Descendens, 
ri3isSHOREHAM x37The sonneand monne and manysterren 
By easte aryseth. .By weste hy grendelh. .And comethasen 
iher hy a-ryse. 

Grind, Naut. [Cf. Grind r^. 3 ] (See quot.) 

X794 Rigging 4- Seamanship II. 288 A cable generally 
grinds or kinks from more turns being forced into, it . . than 
it had when first made. 

Gri’ndablc, rare. [f. Grind v^- + -able.] 
Capable of being ground. 


1652 Munim. Burgh Irvine (1891) II. 75 The rest of all 
corns grindable. 2659 Torriano, Macinabile, grindable. 
Qrinde, obs. form of Groin sb^ 

Grinded (grsimded), ppU a. [f. Grind -i- 
•edI.] = Ground///, a., in various senses. 

1613 Hayward AVr///.AV«®T iix Many bagges of grinded 
gold were drawen out of riuers, wherein the Bishop had 
caused them for a time to be buried. 1624 Quarles Div. 
Poems, Job vi. 37 The grinded Pris’ner heares not [there] 
the noyse, Nor harder tlircatnings of th* Oppressors voyce. 
2661 Lovell Hist. Aniut. Min. 150 Young Ducks fed 
with grinded malt are of qood nourishment. ^ 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 360 Let him .. grinded Grain betwixt two 
Marbles turn. 1831 Lytton Godolph. xv. 25 Instead of 
providing . . for the amusement of the grinded labourer. 
1842 — Nt. Mom. (1851) 142 He drew the words out, one 
by one, through Ills grinded teeth. 1867 Morris Jason xvi. 
9 And every man liad ready to his hand Sharp spear, and 
painted shield, and grinded sword. 

+ Gri'nded, //>/- Obs. [f. gidnd, obs, form 
of CJroin j^.3 + -ED 2.] ^ Groined. Cf. cross- 
grinded. 

27x5 Leoni Palladio's Archil. (2722) I. 42 There are six 
different forms of Arches, viz., cross'd, fl.at, faciated, round, 
grinded [It. a lunette}, and shell-like. .The two last are but 
of a modern invention. 

+ Gri'udel, a. Obs. In 4 gryndel. [Of un- 
known origin ; cf. ON. ^/^///^/fierceness, (.grimtn-r 
Grim tz.] Fierce; angry. 

13. . E. E. Atlit. P. C. 524 Be nojt so gryndel god man, 
bot go forth py wayes. 13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Nut. 2338 Bolde 
burne, on*pis Lent be not so gryndel. 

Hence 'p Qri'iidellaik [see -laik], fierceness, 
anger ; t Gri'ndelly adv., in a fierce manner. 

23.. Gaiv. Gr. Nut. 322 Your gryndel-layk, & your 
greme, Sc your grete wordes. Ibid. 2299 Ful gryndelly with 
greme penne sayde. 

Grinder (graimdaj). [f. Grind + -er i-.] 

I. An instalment for grinding. 

1. A molar tooth ; hence colloq. or jocularly in 
pi., the teeth generally. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (1495) 225 Some 
[teeth] hyght grjTiders, whyche .. grynde ahvaye as myl- 
stones the mete. 2528 Paykel Salerne's Rtgim. 2A1V, 
The laste tethe : whiche be behynde them that we call the 
grynders. 2604 Drayton 414 Whilst this base Slave 
his nastie Grinders drest. 1767 Fkanklin Lett. Wks. 1887 
IV. 24, 1 return you many thanks for the box of elephants’ 
tusks and grinders. 27M Wolcot (P. Pindar) Bozsy 4* 
Piozzi (ed. 5) 42 Dear Doctor Johnson lov’d a leg of pork, 
And hearty on it, would his grinders work. 1B29 Moore 
Tom Crib (ed. 3) 23 With grinders dislodg'd, and with 
peepers both poach'd. 1834 M'Mortrie Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd. 95 The other ordinary Edentata have no grinders. 
1887 Besant The World went xxvi. 204 Sit down. . . It is a 
grinder, and will take a strong pull, 
t b. (See quot.) Obs. 

2799 Corse in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 225 A grinder or 
case of teeth, in full grown elephants, Is more than sufficient 
to fill one side of the mouth. 

2. A machine for grinding (in various senses); the 
upper millstone or ‘runner* ; fa muller or pestle. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury iit. 382/1 The Inamel Grinder., 
is.. an Agate Stone set in a Brass. .socket with a wooden 
handle; it is to Grind. .Inamels in a Flint hlortar. 2708 
J. Philips Cyder 11, 54 For thy mill a sturdy post Cylindric, 
to support the grinder's weight. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. II. 20 A Roman hand-mill ..was discovered in work- 
ing a quarry, from the top of which the grinder had 
dropped. 2860 Eng, 4- For. Mining Gloss., Cornwall 
Terms, Grinder, machinery for crushing the ores between 
iron cylinders or barrels. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 
4- Mining One man.. tends the grinder. 

trails/, i860 Tyndall Glaciers i. xv. 99 The mighty 
grinder [glacier action] has rubbed off the pinnacles ol the 
rocks. 

f 3. A muscle of the lower jaw. Obs. rare~^. 

26x5 Crooke Body of Man 757 The motion vpward is per- 
formed by the temporail muscle.. ; to the right hand and 
to the left by the first grinder called Mansorius primus. 

II. A person who grinds, 

4. a. One who grinds anything in a mill. 

1483 Cath. A ngl.stsh A. molitor. CX515 Cocke 

Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Strjmgers, grynders, Arowe 
heders, maltemen, and come mongers. x6ii Bible Arc/, 
xii. 3 marg.. The grinders faile, because they grind little. 
*756 J- Lloyd in W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. (2757) 51, 

1 have . . desired the Grinder not to ^ick his Mill so often. 
2852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxii. 294 The mills were 
few in number compared with the grinders. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Grinders, men in the .seed crushing 
industry who put the rolled seed under a pair of stones to 
be ground preparatory to being made hot. 

b. One who grinds cutlery, tools, glass, etc. 

x6oo Surflet Country Farme i. xii, 48 The durt found in 

the bottome of the troughes of cutlers or grinders. 2639 
Woodall Wks. Pref. {1653) 16 It is a base office belonging 
to meer Barbers and Grinders. 1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 32 
With very little or no trouble in fitting the Engine, and 
without much skill in the Grinder. 1811 Byron Hints fr. 
Horace 485 I’ll labour gratis at a grinder’s wheel. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 592 ITiis p>Tamidal muller, if small sized, 
bear.s at each of its angles of the upper face a peg or ball, 
which the grinders lay hold of in working it. 2870 Reade 
Put yourself, etc. 1 . 177 The strike was over, the grinder-s 
poured into the works, and the grindstones revolved. 2892 
Labour Commission Gloss., Grinder, the man who grinds 
the wire teeth of the card sharp. 

c. A lithotritisL 

1846 R. Liston Pract. Surg. xii. (ed. 4) 500 If he fell into 
the hands of the professed grinder, no matter what the 
I peculiarities of the case, be was as certain to be subjected 
I to the boring or hammering processes. ' 


GRINDING. 

6 . One who prepares pujrils for examination; 
a crammer. 

[1710 etc. : cf. gerund-grinder. Gerund b.] 28x3 Mar. 
Edgeworth Patronage iii. (1838} I. 49 Put him into the 
hands of a clever grinder or crammer, and they would soon 
cram the necessary portion of Latin and Greek into him. 
2849 I'hackerav Pendennis v. (1863) 37 She sent me down 
herewiihagrinder: she wants me to cultivate my neglected 
genius. 2857 [see Grind 2 bj. 

6. a. One who works under another, rare. b. 
One who makes others work under him at dimin-' 
ished wages ; a * sweater *. 

2824 Scott Let. to J, B. S. Morritt 7 Jan. in Lockhart, 
A sort of grinder of mine, who assisted rue In various ways. 
2851 Mayhew Land. Labour (i86i) II. 233 Grinders, or 
tiiose who compel the workmen (through their necessities) to 
do the same amount of work for less than the ordinary wages. 

7 . A bird that makes a grinding noise : a. The 
dishwasher or flycatcher {Sisura inguieta) of 
Australia, b. The night-jar or goat-sucker {Cent. 
Diet., given as ‘ local Eng.* ; Swainson has only 
scissor-gi'inder, razor-grinder). 

2848 J. Gould Birds Austral, II. pi. 87 Seisura inguieta, 
Restless Flycatcher, .the Grinder of the Colonists of Swan 
River and New South Wales. 

III. 8. slang (See quot. 1837). 

2837 Dickens Pichtu. xxxi, Mr. Jackson .. applying his 
left thumb to the tip of his nose, worked a visionary coffee- 
mill with his right hand : thereby performinga very graceful 
piece of pantomine , . which was familiarly denominated 
‘ taking a grinder’. 2870 Athenxum 8 Jan. 57/2 He finds 
himself confronted by a . . lightly-clad Indian, who salutes 
him with w'hat street-boys term *a grinder ’. 

IV. 9 . Comb,, f grinder-tongue muscles, 
those which work the lower jaw and tongue ; 
grinder’s asthma, phthisis, rot Path., ‘ a lung 
disease produced by the mechanical irritation of the 
particles of steel and stone given off in the operation 
of grinding’ (Webster, Suppl. 1879). 

2615 Crookf. Body of Man 762 The second paire are called 
Myloglossi or the grinder-tongue Muscles. They arise .. 
from the sides of the lower iaw neare the roots of the grind- 
ing teeth. 1898 Allbuit's Syst. Med. V. 244 Grinders' rot. 
Grindery (grai-ndari). [f. Grind v.) + -ERy.] 

1 . Materials, tools, and appliances used by shoe- 
makers, and other workers in leather. 

Quot. 2805 makes it probable that the term was orig. 
applied only to the whetstone used by shoemakers; then 
peril, to the tools sharpened on it, and finally extended to 
other ‘furnishings*. 

2805 Sporting Mag, XXVI. 46 Whetstone pits.. From 
these . . all the grindery— a term well known to the gentle 
craft of England— is supplied. 2851 _H. Mayhew Lend, 
Labour I. 362 There are . . old and blind shoemakers, who 
sell a few articles of grindery to their shopmates. 2886 
Besant Chitdr. Giheon ii. ii, They deal in grindery, 
b. attnb. and Comb. 

2854 Illustr. Lend. News 5 Aug. x:8 Occupations of the 
people .. Grindery-dealer. 2858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, 
Grindery-wnrehouseya^o]? where’ the materials and took 
for shoemakers, .are kept for sale. 

2 . A place for grinding tools, weapons, etc. 

1884 {Over shop windoav, Sevenoaks, Kent), Grindery' for 

knives. 2896 Irestm. Gaz. 30 Jan. 2/1 , 1 proceeded to the 
Grindery. . .1 saw keen edges pul to a couple of swords. 

Gxisidill^ (groi ndig), vbl. sb. [f. Gkind v.^ + 

-INGl.] 

1 . The action of Grind v.^, in various senses. 

2340 Ayenb. 265 per is wop and grindinge of tep. 0x440 

Promp. Parv. 222/2 Gryndynge of a myWo, molatura, mul- 
turn. CX487 Acc, Prioress of Pray in Monast. Angl. (1821) 
III. 360 Item paid for helvjmg of an ax and gryndyng of 
knyfe lij^. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, 4- Cr. r. i. 15 Hee that will haue 
a (^ake out of the Wheate, must needes tarry the grinding. 
1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obseiv. Surg. (1772) 78 A Grinding of 
the Teeth .. attended each Dressing. 2825 Keble Let. 
Coleridge in Memoir{.\ZC!f^\y. 63 Perhaps when_To_m leaves 
Oxford , . we may contrive some gainful grinding [i. e. 
tutorial] scheme between us. i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. 
Breakf.-t. viii. (Paterson) 263 The. .grinding of the.. gravel 
changes to a. .rumble. 2883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. v. xxii, 

A certain tossing of foliage and grinding of boughs. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. a. ‘ Adapted for, or con- 
nected with, grinding*; in names of apparatus, 
machinery, etc. used in various trades, as grinding- 
bed, -bench, -block, -clamp, -lathe, -machine, -mill, 
-pan, -slab, -slip, -vat, etc. ; n\so grinding-operation, 
-room, -season, b. ‘Suitable for being ground’, 
as grinding-barley, etc. C. Special comb., as 
i* grinding -barrow, a knife-grinder’s barrow; 
t grinding-house, a mill (tr. L. - plstrinum) ; 
grinding-money, an allowance paid in certain 
trades to cover the time spent in sharpening tools ; 
t grinding - organ, a barrel-organ ; grindiug- 
wheel, {a) a wheel adapted for grinding or polish- 

I (^) a building fitted up with water or steam 
power for grinding cutlery or tools. 

2881 Daily News 23 Aug. 3/6 *Grindlng barley was . . 
dearer by ij. per quarter. 2780 Johnson in Bosxvell (1847) 
661/2 He would bring home a "grinding barrow, which you 
see in every street in London. 2853 O. Artisan s 

Handbk.iiZ'Tho machinery for driving the beam is fixed in a 
frame about six feet square and eighteen inches high, placed 
between the two “grinding-benches. 2875 Knight Diet. 
Mech.fGrinding-clamp. 1598 Bernard Terence in Engl. 
226 The fellow is worthie to be put into the “grinding-hoiise. 
2796 i^IoRSE Amer. Geog. 1 . 541 Two boring and “crindlng- 
mills for gun-barrels. 289* Labour Commission Gloss-, s. 
Money, *Grinding-inoney, the money paid in the barge-build- 
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ing industiy for the time allowed for sharpening tools on 
leaving a job. 1846 K Liston Prcict, Surg, xii, (ed. 4) 496 
[Lithotomy] was done, as he said, with less pain than that 
attendant upon any of the *grinding operations, x^x Mrs. 
Crofts Salvccdor I. 91 He added also a French horn, 
a clarionet, a *grinding organ, all which he kept continually 
playing. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4* Mining 333 
Large *grinding-pan, with capacity of eight tons of tail- 
ings daily. X890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 130 We follow 
our guide to the *grinding>room, where this roughness is 
ground off. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 668 During the 
last 'grinding'season nearly every man, woman, and child 
on his plantation, including his overseer and himself, were 
at work fully eighteen hours a day. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 131 Two long rows of *grinding-slabs, 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., *Grinding-slif>, a thin slab of oil-stone 
or hone to reach edges of tools which cannot be conveniently 
applied to the usual stone. 1791 W. Jessop Rep. Thames 
4* Isis 21 An old arch way next adjoining to the ^Grinding 
Wheel. 1839 Diet. Arts 381 Grinding wheels or 

grinding mills are divided into a number of separate rooms. 

Gri'nding, ppl. a. [f. Grind z/A + -ino 2.] 

1 . That grinds. Gri/iA'ri^ = Grinder i. 

a xooo Larvs ^thelbert c. 1 1 (Schmid) 5if man wi3 cyninges 
maesden-man ^eliseS, 1 scillinga gebete. 5if hio grindende 
i)eowa sio, xxv scillinga sebete. 1653 R. Sanders Physiogti, 
226 To have the arms and grinding teeth ready and fit to do 
some action, a X7i8 Rowe (J.), Shrinking sinews start, And 
smeary foam works o’er my grinding jaws. 1825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic 143 The surface of the under grinding 
mill-.stone. 1869 J. E. (jray Guide to Brit. Mus. 2 Flying 
Fo-ves have bJunt grinding teeth. 1878 L. R, MRREDtTH 
Teeth -ji) The tooth-brush should be applied . . from side to 
side on the grinding surfaces. 

Jig. 1884 Atkenxum Aug. 207/3 A yearly examination, 
frequently of a mechanical and grinding character. , 
b. Of sounds: Similar to that made by grinding; 
grating, strident. 

X794'-i^4 Bewick Brit. Birds ^ I. 130 This bird . , is best 
known by the lengthened, grinding, sibilous noise, which it 
makes. 1853 Kane Grinnell ExJ. xlii, (1856) 386 You 
become conscious of a sharp, humming, grinding murmur. 

2 . Burdensome, crushing, exacting, oppressive, 
t Of a person : Extortionate. 

. >599 Marston Sco. Pi/lanie u. vii. 203 He that doth snort 
in fat-fed lu.xury, And gapes for some grinding Monopoly. 
1649 Milton Eikon. v. 44 Th^’ undid nothing in the State 
but irregular and grinding C5ourjs. <11703 Burkitt On 
N. T.. Matt. ix. g Matthew, a grinding publican, is the man. 
i8i8 Shelley Kev. Islam v. xxxii. The stress of grinding 
toil. 1844 Ld. Brougham Bnt. Const, xvii. (1862) 280 
A heavy excise or a grinding income-tax. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. II, 367 The clergj' were accused of., 
acts of grinding oppression. 

8 . Of pain, etc, ; Excruciating, racking, wearing. 
Also, in Midwifery^ the distinctive epithet of the pains in 
the first stage of labour. 

xsBx Flavel Grace ix. 189 Are we glad when the 
grinding pains of the .stone, .are over? 2693 Drvoen Ovid's 
Met, IX. jphis ^ lanthe 52 Now grinding pains proceed to 
bearing throes. X83X R. W, Evans Rectory Valehead v. 
(ed. 2) 79 Thou shall with grinding wounds be gor’d. x8sx 
Ramsqotkam Obstetric Med. (ed. 3) joi So long as the 
* grinding pains' continue there is no chance of a speedy 
release. 1869 Trollope He Knezu xlv. (1878) 247 The grind- 
ing suspicion that he was to be kept in the dark. 

Hence Gri-nclingrly adv., in a grinding manner, 
1828 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIII, 543 No other 
peasantry .. is . . so grievously and grindingly oppressed by 
the land-holders. 1889 A. T, Pask Eyes Thames 97 The 
poor Thames has been hardly served indeed in these 
grindingly practical limes. 

Gri-nding-stone. = Gbindstone. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 2x2/2 Gryndyngslone, or myllestone, 
snolaris. Ibid., Grymdyngstone or grynstone, inola. 1677 
R. Cary Palseol. Chron. n. i. ix. 119, I have whet my 
Coulter at their Grinding-Stone. z'joGReJfex. upon Ridicule 
•(1707) 298 A troublesome Creditor, that keeps your Nose to 
the Grinding.stone. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4* Art 
II. 828 Take fresh curds, and bruise che lumps on a grinding- 
stone. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) g8 The 
makers of grinding-stones suffer in the same way. 

Grindle^, Ohs. exc, dial. A narrow ditch 
or drain. (Cf. Grindlet.) 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 31 There is vij acres lond lying 
by the hih weye toward the 'grendyll. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xiv. (1617) 230 As who would say this present life 
were vnto it (the future life] but a narrow grindJe. <71825 
Forby Voc. B. Anglia, Grindle, a small and narrow drain 
for water. But Drindle is a better word. 1847 Halliwell, 
Grindle.^ a small drain. (Suffolk.) 

t Grindle Obs, rare"'^. Some bird. 

16x0 W. Folkincham Art M Survey iv. iii. 83 Graj’, 
Greene and Bastard Plover .. (5rindle, Skirwingle, Sea and 
Land Larkes. 

Grindle 3 (gri*ndT). U. S. [a. G. griindel, f. 
_grtmd Ground, bottom.] A name of the mud- 
fish (see quot.). 

1884-5 Eiverside Nat. Hist. (r8S8) III. gj Atttia calva, 
the bow-fin, mud-fish, .. grindle, ‘John A. Grindle', or 
lawyer, as it is variously termed. 

Grindle-coke, -colk. dial. [See next and 
CoLK A worn-out grindstone. 

1831 J. Holland Mamtf Metal I. 291 A razor, being con- 
-siderably concave on the sides, is wrought on a mere grindle 
coke, as it is called. 1847 Halliwell, Grindle-coke, a worn- 
down grindstone, sometimes used as a stool in the cottaijes 
of the poor, (North.) Shejicld Gloss., Grindel-cclkc. 

Griudlo stone. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 3 grin- 
delstane, 4 gryndelston, 5 gTyndylstonj gryn- 
dulstone,6 gryndel(lstone, 7-8 grindle stone, 
8 grindel stone, 9 dial, grindlestun, gmnnle- 
aton. [prob. repr, OE. ^grindelsldn^ f. *^t?Jdcl 
(instrumental xi.,i.grindan to Grind) 4*J‘f<f«^TONE.] 


fl. = Grindstone i. Obs. 

axzz^ Ancr. R. 332 fet no mon ne scholde twinnen be 
two grindstones [za r. gnndelstanes}. 

2 . = Grindstone 2. 

13.. Gaw, Gr. Ksit , szoz Hit clatered in \>& clyff ..As 
one vpon a grj'ndelston hade grounden a syt>e. ? c 1400 
Turnameni Totenham 262 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 94 Ther 
was gryndulstones in gravy, And mylstones in mawmany. 
a 1500 Burlesques in Rel. Ant . 1 . 81 Mylnestons in mortrews 
have I sene hot fewe; .Gryndylstons in grwell with tho 
bl w brothes. x6j3 B. Jonson Lovds Welcome at Welbeck, 
[They] turn round like grindlestones, Which they dig out 
fro| the dells, 2675 J. Smith Chr, Relig. APp. n. 11 What 
Grindle-stone had that Architect to Sharpen his iools upon. 
>®S 5 . Robinson Whitby Gloss., Grunston or Gmm/iieston, 
a grindstone. x886 Chester Gloss, s.v., Lady-bird, lady- 
bird, fly^ away home ; All thi childer are dead but one, 
And he lies under the grindlestun. 

t 3 . A piece, or kind, of stone suitable for 
making grindstones. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sunf. 31 Those may be taken as mynes of 
tynne leed ore cole yronstonne freston mylne stones gryndell 
stones lymestonne. i66z Irish Acts 11 . 408 Grindle 

stones the cbaulder xf. 101. od . . 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Gidndle-stone, a Kind of whitish Greet, of which there are 
several sorts, some more rough, and others very smooth. 

t Grindlet. Obs. [Cf. Grindle 1 .] (See quot.) 

x674-gi Ray S. 4- F. C. Words joi A Grippe or Grindlet ; 
a small Drain, Ditch, or Gutter, 
t Grindle-tail. Obs. rare—^. [app. f. Grindle 
(stone) + Tail ; cf. intfuf/e-latV.] A kind of dog. 

1621 Fletcher Isl. Princess v. iii, They tosse our little 
habitations like whelps, Like gtindle-iailes, with their 
heeles upw.srd. 

tGrindletO'nian. Obs. Also (?mwt.) Grun- 
dietouian. [Origin not traced ; there is a place 
in Yorkshire called Grindleion.'\ A member of a 
sect of Familists which arose in Yorkshire in the 
17th century. Also as 

1641 Ld. Brooke Disc. Nat. Efisc. ii. vi. 93 The Family 
of Love, the Antinomians and Gnndletonians. 2655 Baxter 
Conf. Faith 3 The . . shameful lives of those Libertines that 
lived in England before these late years of trouble, whereof 
both London, and the Gnindletonians in York -shire .. can 
give too full Testimony. Ibid., vtarg. note. They were pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the Grundletonjans. x66i E. Pacitt 
Heresiag. is$ The Grindletonian FamiHsts. 

Grindstone (graimdstJun). Forms : 3-8 grin- 
stone, 4-6 gryn(e)stoiie, (4 gryn(d)stoon), 5-7 
gryndston(e, (5 grynd(i)8tan, 6 grindestone, 8 
grinestone, Sc. grunstane, 9 dial, grinstwim), 
3- grindstone, [f. Grind v. -k Stone.] 

1 1 . A millstone. Obs. (cxc. in nonce-use), 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 332 (see Grindle stone x). 2x82 Wyclif 
Dent, xxiv, 6 Thowshalt not taak in stedde of awed the 
nethermore and ouermore grynstoon. 1725 Did. Heraldry 
238 Upton tells us, this Cross is call’d Molendinaris, because 
it bears the upper Grindstone. 2820 Scott xv, It 

could not but strike ihemanofmeal and grindstones, that [etc.]. 

2 . A disc of stone of considerable thickness, 
revolving on an axle, and used for grinding, sharpen- 
ing, or polishing. 

X404 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 398, j gryndstan cum j 
axiltre de ferro, c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 768/25 
Hec acates, a grynstone. 1573 Tosser xvii. (1878) 36 

A grinstone, a whetstone, a hatchet and bil, with hamerand 
engUsh naile, sorted with skil. 2594 Blundevil Exerc. in. 

I. vi. (1636) 284 Suppose that you lurne with your hand from 
East to West a Grind-stone, or some other turning wheele. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iii. ii. 49 To send him two great 
gunnes, and a gryndstone. 1719 De Foe Cntsoe i. iv. (1840) 
63 That most useful Thing called a Grindstone. 2759 
CoLDSM. Bee No. 2 P 12 Four yards of good hitestring 
wearing against the ground, like .. knives on a grindstone. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 249 Sharpening their cut- 
lasses at the grindstone, Masque Poets g$ And ground 

upon a huge grindstone His penknife, sharp and bright. 

transf. and^^. 2654 Hammond Fundamentals xvu 174 
Literature. .is the grindstone to sharpen the coulters, and 
to whet their natural faculties. 1771 Smollett Humph. , 
Cl, 24 Apr., Our aunt Tabitha acts upon him as a perpetual | 
grindstone, i860 Dickens Let. 4 Oct., Now the prepara- : 
tions toget ahead . . will tie me to the grindstone pretty tightly. 

b. Phr. To hold {keepj bring, put) onds nose to 
the grindstone ; to get the mastery over another 
and treat him with harshness or severity, to grind 
clown or oppress ; also, in mod. use, to keep (one- 
self or another) continually engaged in hard and 
monotonous labour. 

1532 Frith Mirr. to knoxv Thyself 273 This Text 

holdeth their noses so hard to the grindstone, that it clean 
disfigureth their faces. 1546 J. Heywood .Proz/. (1867) xo, 

I shall to reueng former hurtis, Hold their noses to grin- 
stone. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 46 SaUts Popult suffer’d 
its nose to be held to the Grindstone, till it was almost 
ground to the grisics, and yet grew never the sharper. 2697 
Vanbrugh Relapse v, ui, Let him be fetched in by the ears : 
ril soon bring his nose to the grindstone. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 309 If they can make the Man sloop to the 
great Point, they’ll bold his Nose to the Grindstone, never 
fear. 1786 Burks Ded. to G. Hamilton 58 Be to the poor 
like onie whunstane. And baud their noses to the grunstane. 
1828 Lights ff Shades II. 13 People whose heads are a little 
up in the world, have no occasion to keep their nose to the 
grindstone. x886 Miss Tytler Buried Diamonds xxviii. 
His nose is not to be kept at the grindstone the whole year 
round. . , 

3. A kind of stonesuitable for making grindstones. 
Also grindstone grit. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 61 Take a piece of Grin-stone 
or Whet-sione and rub hard upon your Work to take the 
black Scurf off it. 1858 H. G. Nicholls Forest Dean ii. 37 


Jn A.D. 1657 a grant was made to Edward Terringham of 
all the mines of coal and quarries of grindstone within the 
Forest of Dean *. 1863 Dana Man. Geol. 73 Grit, Grit-Rock, 
a hard, gritty rock, consisting of sand and small pebbles, 
called z\s.0 7nillstoue grit, and grindstone grit, because 
used sometimes for grindstones. 

Grine, obs. form of Grin Groin sb.^ 

II Gnngo (gri-ggp). [Mexican Sp.] Among 
Spanish Americans, a contemptuous name for an 
Englishman or an Anglo-American. 

i^^Hatper s Mag, Oct. 748/2 Gringo, a term of ridicule 
and obloquy applied to Americans throughout all Mexico. 
1892 E. Whymter Trav. Andes xii. 227, 1 .. left him .. un- 
certain whether he had seen a vision or entertained a 
gringo. 

Grinkcome, grinkum, vars. Grincomc Qbs. 
Griniz(e, obs. form of Grin v.^ 

Grinner (gri-naj). [f. Grin v.- + -erI.] One 
who grins, in senses of the vb. 

c 1^0 Promp. Parv. 210/1 Grennare.or he that grynnythe. 
*594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits vi. (1596) 85 This., 
maketh men blockish, sluggards, and grynnars, because they 
want imagination. 1694 Poet Bufoon'd i One Smiler and 
two hundred Grinners. 2713 Steele Guardian No. 29 ? 5 
We may range the several kinds of laughers under the 
following heads:. .The Smilers. The Laughers. The Grin- 
ners. 1779 AfAD. D’Akblay Diary 26 Mayj He went up to 
the biggest grinner, and shaking him violently by the 
shoulders, said [etc.].^ 1868 Browning <5- Dk. iv. 667 
Whose first bleat. .Will strike the grinners grave. 
Grinniiig(gri*ni9),z/W. [f.GBiNt/.- -f -ing^.] 
The action of the vb. Grin. 

<11225 Ancr. R. 212 Hvvu j>e ateliche deouel schal set 
agesten ham mid his grimme grennunge. c 1450 Bk. Cur- 
tasye 29 in Babecs Bk., Grennynge & mowynge at table 
eschewe. 1530 Palscr. 227/2 Grennyng, makyng of an 
yveli Countynauiice. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 116 In the 
one hir grinning will shew hir deformed. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. AVas/j (1658) 371 Turning himself with a scornful 
grinning, he fightetH with all his force against the Dogs. 
j689_ Wood 30 Nov. (O.H.S.) III. 80 Grining and re- 
joycing of phanatiques upon the news of the conspirators 
being bayl'd. 171X Addison Sped. No. 173 p6 A great 
Master in the whole Art of Grinning. 1861 Thackeray 
4 Georges 85 The old poets have sung a hundred jolly ditties 
about great cudgehplayings, famous grinning through 
horse-collars. .and morris-dances. 

attnb. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 695 The contraction 
of the levaiorcs anguU oris, which gives the grinning ex- 
pression peculiar to tetanus. 

b. Comb., grimiiDg-m&t oh, a competition in 
grinning or grimacing (see also Horse-collar). 

X71X Addison Spect. No. 173 f 5 An Account . . of one of 
t)iese Grinning-Malcbes 1801 (see Horse-collah] 2812 
Sporting Mag. XL. 18 Mr. Shanks.. contrived to assemble 
bis customers with a grinning-match. 1827 Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. 675 Grinning matches, through a horse-collar, 
Grinning(gri’mr)),///’.fl. [f.GiuN -ing^.] 
That grins, jn senses of the vb. 

1423 Filgr, So^ole (Caxton 2483) iv. xxx. 80 Hornes or 
grennyng teeth to aferen fooles. 2562 Child Marriages X17 
She. .callid hym ‘ grinninge thief’. 2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
vii. 24 Seeming wondrous glad. That by his grenning laughter 
mote farre off be rad. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. iii. 62, I 
like not such grinning honour as Sir Waller hath ; give me 
life. 2599 Massinger, etc. in. ii, And I have a 

scurvy grinning laugh a’ mine own. 1688 Ld. Delamer 
Wks. (1694) 75 To pinch your Servants bellies to make 
entertainments, is a piece of grinning honour. 2742 Gray 
Distant Prosp. Eton Coll. 74 To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy. 2820 Byron Mar. Fat. iii. ii. O’er 
their shrine Sate grinning Ribaldry’ and sneering Scorn. 
1853 Kane Grinmtl Exp. xlvi. (1856) 423 No earthly cover- 
ing masks the grinning rocks of Proven. 

Hence Qri'izniiig'ly adv. 1755 in Johnson. 
Grinstone, obs. form of Grindstone. 
t Grinstool ball. Obs. ? = Stool-ball, 

*579 J- Joses Preserv. Bodie 4* Soule 1. xi. 23 Other exer- 
cises, as riding, running easily at Bace, at grinstole ball, 
Louies, riding 011 horseback..! wil omitte. 

t Grant, V. Obs. In 4 grinte, 5 grynte. Pa. t. 
3-4 grynte, 5 grint ; also 4 gryntide, 5 grynted. 
[app. an onomatopoeic formation, suggested by 
Grind, Grent, Grunt vbs.'\ a. hilr. To grind or 
gnash the teeth ; usually to grint u/itk the teeth. 
baid also of the teeth, b. ? To grunt or groan. 

<1x300 A*. Gregory 722 in Archiv Stud. tieu. Spr. LVII. 

67 He ivas bore ouer his horse croupe Pat he grynte as a 
here. 23. . A*. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. TigMhid. LXXXI 1.418/95 
Decie ho for wrahh® *0 grinte & grede. c 2386 Chaucer 
Sompn. T. 453 He grynte with his teeth, so was he wrooth. 
CX430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 53 J?e tyraunt as a r.Tnpyngc 
lyon grynted wylh hys teeth, cx\y:i Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
ii. xi, (1869) 79 And at euery woord . .j sygh Jiis teeth grynte. 
C247S Partenay 3267 Then sore he grint .A.nd strayined hes 
teeth apace. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (\V. de W. i49S> 

309 b/i A lyon. . began to grynte w'ith his teeth & to cri'e. 

Hence f Gri'nting vbl. sb. 

€•1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 134 Ful of waymenlynge and 
of gryntynge \v,r. gruntynge] of teeth. 1388 Wveui- Matt. 
viii. 12 There schal be wepyngandgrynling of teeth. C1440 
Gesta Ronu ii. 6 (Harl. MS.J _Hc lay m a certeyne tyme by 
the fire in sijyngis and gryntingis. ^'»45® Lonelich Grail 
xii. 420 Ther was Sorwe & grj’nteng of teth Inowe. 

tGri'Hter. Sc. Obs. Also 5-6 gryntar, 6 
? grainter. [ad. F. grenetier, f. grenette dim. of 
grain or graiytei see Grain sb.^ and cf. Granator.] 

One who has charge of a graoarj’ or grange. Also 
grint e 7 '‘inan. _ 

ci4Sd Holland 179 The Goule was a go'ntaj, 

The Suerthb.tk a seJJcrar. XS35 Lvndesav Aa/j-rr 2495 Tl.ir 
is my Grainier Iv.r. GramierJ and my Cbalmerlaine, And 
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hes mygould nnd geir vnder ihair cuim. 1552 — Mcnarche 
4309 Thare Grj’ntaris, and ihare Chamberlani<;, With thare 
temporall Courtissianis. 1624 Cri.^ Bk. Barony of Urie 
(1892) 56 Alexander Fraser is admitit grinter man. 1683 
Bk, of Rcc^ G/aff:is{iZgo) 7, 1 havegivena factorieloD.ivia 
-Lyon the grinter at Glammiss. 

Grintern (gri’ntsin). dial. [?froni the source 
of Grikter.] ‘ A compartment in a granary * 
(W. Barnes, Dorset Dial. 1S63). 

1898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 157 Ye mtd rell my favourite 
heifer, ye mid let the charlock grow, Foul the grinterns, 
give up thrift. 

Grip (grip), Forms: i gripe, gripa, 5-7 
.SV. pL grippis, 6-7 grippe, 8 gripp, 3- grip. 
[T^YO formations : (i) OE. gripe str. masc., grasp, 
clutch, coiresp. to OHG. grif-^ in comb. (MHG. 
grif^ xaoAfj. griff ) grasp, handle, claw, etc., ON. 

possession, property; (2) OK. gripa hand- 
ful, sheaf ; both f. root of Gripe. ON. had also 
grip neut., grasp, clutch (S\v. grepp^ Da, greb). 
In some senses, the sb. may be a mod. new forma- 
tion from the vb. The instances of the woid in 
the 1 5-1 7th centuries are chiefly Scotch, while 
examples in the iSth c. are very rare.] 

I . Firm hold or giasp; the action of gripping, 
grasping, or clutching ; esp. the tight or strained 
grasp of the hand upon an object (cf. Handgrip) ; 
also, grasping power. 

Beozvulf tZ.) 1148 grimne gripe Gu5*Jaf and Os-l^f 

after sa;-si5e sor^e msendon. ciooo ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 15S/16 Pu^illus, se gripe (kere hand, c 1203 Lay. 
15273 pa Hengest hme igrap mid CTiminen his gripen. 1423 
Jas. I Kingis Q. clxxi, * Now hald thy grippis’, quod sche, 

‘ for thy tyme 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I II. 414 Thir four 
ilkane out of his grippis flang. 1637-50 Row Nist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 331 T.aking a grip of the table to help him« 
self up. _ a 1651 Calderwood Kirk (1843) 11, 314 

Fadownside bendeth backe his middle finger, so that for 
paine he was forced^ to forgoe his grippe. 1820 Shelley 
Pis. Sea Twin tigers. .have driven. .The deep grip of 
their claws through the vibrating plank, [Cf. 1. 143 the 
gripe of the tiger,] 1828 Scott Jan. in Lockhart, 

Grip and accuracy of step have altogether failed me. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rvdge lix. He grasped a little hand that 
sought in vain to free itself from his grip. 1859 Lang 
iPtif/d. India 263 The hawk . . was just about to give the 
minar a blow and a grip. ^ 1871 Dixon Terxer III. i. 2 
His grip on sword and rein was close and light. 1871 
L._ Stephen Playgr. F.urope yi. (1894) 147 The insecure 
grip of one toe on a slippery hit of ice. 1877 Black Green 
Past. XXX. (1878) 240 His hands keeping a tight grip of 
about a dozen umbrellas. 1885 Athenswn 23 May 66i/t 
The horrors of the bear’.s grip. 1897 AUbuii's Syst. Med. 
HI. 86 In. .rheumatoid arthritis the grip of (he hands should 
he regularly measured. 1898 Blackvj. Mag. Sept, 380/1 That 
tide had the grip of an ice^fioe. 

b. More particularly, of one hand grasping 
another; sometimes said wilh reference to the 
mode of grasping used as a means of mutual recog- 
nition by members of a secret society, such as the 
freemasons. 

1783 Burns Addr. to Deil xiv, Masons’ mystic word and 
grip. 1820 Scott Abbot vii, Give us a grip of your hand, 
man, for auld lang syne. 1857*0. Bede* Verdant Green 
in. X. 80 It all at once occurred to Billy to give him the 
masonic grip. 1S60 Tzusysox Sea Dreams 1S9, I found a 
hard friend in his loose accounts, loose one in the hard 
grip of his hand. 1888 Eticyel. Brit. XXIIl. 159/2 Good 
Templary is the freemasonry of temperance with ritual, 
passwords, grips, &c., closely modelled on those of the old 
secret societies. 

C. Phr. At grips hand (or handy) grips : 

see Handgrip 1) : in close combat; hand to hand 
with. Similarly, To come to grips : to come to 
close quarters. In grips', in custody. 

1640 Rutherford Lett, eexciv. (1894) 593 When ye come 
to grips with death, the king of terrors. i8t8 Scott Hrt. 
Midl.^ xvii, You and I will, .see him in grips, or we are done 
wi’ him. 1857 Hughes Tom Brozvn 11. iii. (1871) 248 At 
grips with self and the devil. 1893 Cairiofia 43, 

1 saw we were come to grips at last. 1895 Sat. Rei>. si Sept. 
366/2 The British farmer ,, is now at grips with world-wide 
competition. 

t d- An opportunity for seizing. Ois. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 607 We may our grippis waill. 
2 * Jig- a* Firm or tenacious hold, grasp, or con- 
trol ; power, mastery (now esp. associated with 
the idea of oppression or irresistible force), f For- 
merly also pi. as lo fasten one's grips <?«, let go 
ones grips, etc, 

1450-70 Golagros 4* Gaiv. 347 In his grippis and ye gane, 
He wald ourcum yow ilkane. Ibid. 1169 A1 the gretest Of 
gomys that grip has . . Of b.ironis and burowis fete.]. 1567 
Sattr. Poems Refortn, v. 40 Gif 30 lat ga that is in ^our 
grippis. x6oo in Pitcairn Crim. Trials (Bannatyne Club) 
II. 283, I cair nocht for all the land I hewinthiskingdome, 
incase I get a grip of Dirleton. 1604 Drayton Owle 1213 
Let those weake Birds . . Submit to those that are of grip 
and might. 1632 Rutherford Lett. xxiv. (1894) 82 Loose 
your grips of them all [fears], a 1732 T. Boston Crook in 
Lot (1805) 127 Fasten your grips on the other world, and let 
your grip of this go. 1832 J. W. Croker in C. Papers g 
Nov., Promoting a subscription to purchase Abbotsford . . 
out of the grip of creditors. 1865 Dickens l^ftit. Fr, 1. xv, 
The clutching old man had lost his grip on life. 1883 
GrL.HOUR Mongols xviiL 213 Perhaps no other religion., 
holds its votaries clutched in such a paralysing grip. 1894 

J. Knight Garrick i. 7 The grip of poverty is everj’where 
apparent. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 627 In the grip 
of malarial fever, on his way to the grave. ^ x8^ J. Cairo 
Univ. Serm. 94 The iron grip of long unresisted habits. 


b. Intellectual or mental hold ; power to appre- 
hend or master a subject. 

[1635 D. Dickson Hchr. vL 107=0 And nowe hcc showeth 
the stabililie of the grippe which the Believer taketh of 
tliese groundes, in the similitude of the CTJppe \\jiich a 
Shippes .‘Vnere taketh, beeing casten on good ground.] j86i 
THorndury Tt/ryier 1 . 309 His brain does not ret.ain 
with the sure grip it once did. 1884 Pall Mall G. 20 Feb. 
4/1 It [a play] lacks colour, stamina, in short, the indefin- 
able something known as ‘grip'. 188^ Manch. Exam. 
28 Jan. 3/4 An essay .. singularly deficient holh in intel- 
lectual grip and literary charm. 1894 Doyle Sheri. Holmes 
3, I have a grip of the cssenti.il facts of the case. 

c. That quality in a beverage which gives it 
a ‘ hold * on the palate. 

i8pa Walsh Tea (Philad.) 98 The commoner grades [of 
Basket'fircd tea] arc . . lacking in ‘ grip ’ and flavor. 189.1 
H, tAvsM.ET BushGirrs Rom. 167 Thc<;c Bush drinkers. .had 
a decided leaning towards flavour and grip. 

3 . A seizure or twinge of pain ; a spasm. 

a 1400-50 Ale.rander 544 For aire nowe & }ie elemcntis 
ere, .So trauailid out of temperoure & troubild of ]>at sone, 
pat makis pi grippis and hi gridis a grete dele he kenere. 
1575 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas, Kenilw. (1821) 34, I feel great 
grips of grief, Which bruise my breast. 011605 Mont- 
gomerie Mlsc. Poems xlvii. 8 Sik gredie CTippis^ I fecll. 
1786 Burns Sc. Drink xix, CoHc grips .'hi barkin hoast 
May kill us a\ 1840 Lady C, Bury Hist, of Flirt iv, 
‘Grips, Mr, Ellis! what sort of disorder Is that?* *A 
little hacking in my throat, which causes difficulty in 
breathing'. 

4 . As much as can be seized in the hand ; a 
handful. To lie in grip: (of corn) to lie as it is 
left by the reapers. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 136 Genim hysse ylcan wyrte godne 
gripan. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spclman) cxxvi[i]. 6 Eerende gripan 
heora (L. fortantes manipulos tho^]. *572 Bossewell 
Armorie ti. 19 Romulus .. vsed Fascicules fani, that is to 
sate, a grippe or knitche of hay bound together at the ende 
of a longe stafle. 1621 Bp, R. Mountacu Diatribx Introd, 
106 Tithe in Sheafe, in Shockc, m Grippe, in Ridge, or at 
the Lumpe. Ibid. 11. 30J While it [Come] lay in grip, or 
in shock, or in sheafe. 1722 Lisle Husbandry 178 The 
wheat after it is cut and lies in gripp, does not lie so exposed 
for the sun and wind to dry the gnpps after being fogged 
with wet. 5739 J. Toll Horse-Homg Husb. (1740) 213 To 
make up the Grips [of Barley or Oats] into Utile Heaps by 
Hands. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 193 
They are usually reaped with the Sickle, and laid in thin 
grips or reaps. tRi2 Akerman Wilis Gloss, s.v., A grip of 
wheat is the handful grasped in reaping, 

6. Something which grips or clips, a. Sc. An 
car-ring. b. In various technical applications ; 
e.g. a device on a cable car by which the car is 
attached to and freed from the cable ; a tootb or 
hooked device on the barrel of a lifle, pistol, etc,, 
to secure it to the stock while firing ; the narrow 
part of the bore of a rifled cannon, immediately in 
front of the shot-chamber; in boat-construction 
(see quot. 1857). 

a x8oo Bonny y, Sefon xUi. in Child Ballads fi89o) IV, 53 
They cutted the grips out o his cars, Took out the gowd 
signets, 1857 P. Colquhoun Comp. Oarsman's Guide 50 
Knees arc angular piecesof wo^ placed perpendicularly m 
various parts, .but where lateral, they are termed grips iis 
‘transom grips’. i88x Greener Gun 194 Lefaucheux’s first 
gun had hut a single grip, ..leaving that part unsecured that 
received the greatest force of the explosion,.. Many methods 
were tried to remedy this evil, one of the best being the 
double-grip action. 1886 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 6/2 Through 
this slit works the plate connecting the moving body above 
with what is termed the ‘grip’ on the cable beneath. 1887 
J, Bucknall Smith CaileerKope Traction 100 Immediately 
the cars are taken on to the road, the cable is pulled or 
guided into the ‘grips*. 

6. That which is gripped or grasped, a. The 
handle of a sword ; the part of the handle gripped 
by the hand. 

1867 SMYTHSailors Word-bk., Grip, the handle of a sword. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par, HI, iv. 402 His blanched and 
unused hand Clutched the spoiled grip of his once trusty 
blade. 1884 Burton Stvord vii. 124 The grip is the outer 
case of the tang. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit, Fleet 509 All 
officers.. were to have black grips lo their swords. 

b. In a rifle, pistol, etc, that part of the stock 
which is held by the hand and is roughened to 
make the grasp firmer. (Cf. Du, greepi) 

z83x Greener Gun 248 Good gun-stocks must be. .straight 
in the grain at the grip and head of the gun. JB99 Pall 
Mall Mag. Jan, 136 My fingers touched the roughened 
horn of the grip [of the pistol]. 

c. The part of the handle in any implement 
covered with indiarubber, leather, etc. to make the 
grasp firmer. Also, the cover itself. 

x886 St. Nicholas Mag. July 658 Holding the rod by the 
* grip the part of the butt wound with silk or rattan to 
assist the grasp. 1890 Hutchinson Golf (Badm. Libr.) 446 
Grip, the part of the handle covered with leather by which 
the club is grasped. 1891 Cyclist 25 Feb. 153 The handles 
are brought well back, and fitted with elliptical horn grips, 

7 . U. S. A scene-shifter, 

1888 Scribneds Mag. IV. 444/2 Meanwhile the | grips as 
the scene-shifters are called, nave hold of the side scenes 
ready to shove them on. 

8. U. S. colloq. Short for grip-car (see 9) and 

for Gripsack, 

1883 Pall Mall G. ii Dec. 2/2 The w'ord ‘grip.sack ’. . 
contracted to ‘ grip *, has come to he applied to other 
articles of luggage [than the hand-satchel}. Ibid. * Will you 
take the grip ? ' is equivalent to * Will you take the cable 
tramway?' 1894 0«i'mg‘(U.S.)XXIV, 442/2, 1, .had stowed 
my guncase and grip where they would he least in the way. 


9 . ailrib, and Comb, (in some instances perh. of 
the stem of Grip as grip-brake, a brake 
worked by gripping with the hand ; grip-car 
(/. S., a tramcar worked by means of a grip (see 
5 b) on an endless cable driven by a stationarj' 
engine, a cablc-car ; grip-grass dial., the plant 
Cleavers, Galium Aparine ; grip-knob, a contriv- 
ance for holding an article when being turned in 
a lathe ; grip-lug, a lug to grip or hold fast (a 
handle) ; grip-man, the man who manipulates the 
grip of a cable-car ; grip-pedal, a pedal designed 
to prevent the foot from slipping ; grip-pulley, 
{a) a form of grip on a cable-car using the prin- 
ciple of the pulley (Funk's Stand. Dict^ ; (^) (see 
quot. 1894) ; grip-slot, a slot in the track through 
and along which the shank of the gripping apparatus 
of a cable-car passes ; grip treadle, an early name 
for grip -pedal. 

1885 Cycl. Tour. Club Gas, IV. 136 The *grip brake in 
our ‘Club’ tandem. iZQ^Pall Mall G. si Dec. 2/2 The 
appliances for attaching and detaching the cars from the 
cable being called the ‘ grip and the car in which it is 
operated a ‘*grip-car*, 1M9 Adz>anee (Chicago) 7 Mar. 
j88 Whistles of engines .. ancf the gong of grip-cars. 1W2 
C, P. Johnson Useful Plants Gt. Brit. 136 Our English 
word Cleaver.s, ,. and the Scotch ‘*Grip-grass’, have been 

f iven from the same cause. 1833 J. Manvf. Metal 

I. 135 The concentric circles of perforations, and the four 
grooves . .admit of the insertion of *^Ip-knohs . . so that the 
article to be turned may be held in any situation. i8ox 
Cyclist 25 Feb, 153 A *grip-lug serves to secure the handle- 
bar within the steering post. x886 Science 24 Sept. 275 
The driver, or *grip-man. then opened the valve admitting 
, air to the engine. *891 Daily Nezvs 13 June 2/3 Each car 
j being manned by a ‘gripman’ in front and a conductor 
behind. 1885 Cycl. Tour Club Gaz. IV. 300 Would not 
rat-trap or patent ‘‘grip pedals be safer than tne feet-straps 
no\v in use ? x886 Appleton's Ann. Cycl. szzli It was not 
until 1870 that the first patent for a *grip-puney was issued 
to Andrew S. Hallidie, of San Francisco. x_B94 D. K. Clark 
Tramzvays (ed. 2) 556 The clutch communicates the motion 
of the countershaft to the grip pulley, the pulley which 
moves the c.ible. 1887 J, Bucknall Smith Cable or Rope 
Traction 100, bb represents the ‘“grip slots'. x88i Advt., 
The fastest times on recofd willbe made with. .*grip treadles. 
Grip (grip), Now dial, and in Hunting 
language. Forms: 4-6 gryppe, 5-7 grippe, 6 
grypp, 7 gripbe, 7-8 gripp, 4- grip. (See also 
Gkipk sbA) [ME. gtdp, OE. gryp-e (or -c) wk. 
fern, (or masc.), cogn. ^Y, grhp burrow (‘ cuniciilus* 
\VT.-\Yulckcr 216/1), and MDu. greppe, grippe, 
MEG. griippe ; cf. Gripple. The OE. grep, gripe 
(grdpe) burrow, trench (cogn. with Groop) may 
have coalesced with this word ; cf. the pronuncia- 
tion of sheep as (Jip) in many dialects.] 

1 . A small open furrow or ditch, esp. for carry- 
ing off water ; a trench, drain. 

a 1000 Aldhelm Glosses, Brussels (In Engl. Stud. IX. 505) 
Crppan, cloacae, latrin®. CX300 Haveloksfyi\ Summe in 
gripes hi the her Drawen ware, and laten then Ibid. 2102 
pan bir}>e men casten hem in poles, Or in a grip, or in he fen. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxviii. (1495) 682 Vine 
hraunches bent downe in to a grj’PPe ifd. 1538 grip] of erthe. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1543 The walles vp wroght, wonder to se 
With grippes full grete was he ground takon. c 1440 Provip. 
Parv. 2X2/2 Gryppe. .where waturrennythea-way inalonde 
..aiatixmcula. 1579 Mem. Si. Giles's, Durham (Surtees) 9 
Payde..for castinge of the grjTJp aboute the pynfoalde. 
:6ix N. Riding Rec. (1884) 1. 236 Afaking a ditch, hole, or 
griphe in the King's highway, 1625 Boyle in Lismore 
Papers (1886) II. 149 The parck or meddow without the 
gripp and walles 01 yoghall. h 1722 Lisle Hush, fs^l'z) 
207 The higher the stubble is left the gripps are thereby 
home up the higher. 1784 Sir J. Cullum Hist. Hazvsted 
iii. 27J A Grip, a shallow drain to carry water off the roads, 
ploughed fields, &c. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4- 

W. fiv, The long grass rotted on the banks and in the 
grips. 1864 Tennyson North. Farmer \i. vni, An’ 'e Hgs 
on 'is back i’ the grip, wi’ noan to lend 'im a shuvv. 1883 
Lasv Times t Dec, 79/2 The owner of the estate caused 
the grass strips to be intersected by ditches called grips .. 
for the purpose of draining the road. 1883 E. Pennell- 
Klmhirst Cream Leicestersh, 346 Your horse was sure to 
find his level in the first grip or ditch, 
b. (See quot.) 

1824 Mander Derbysk. Miners' Gloss., Crip, ^ small 
narrow cavity in the Mine, or in a rocky or hilly place. 

2 . The gutter in a cowhouse. (Cf. Groop.) 

[a xooo : cf. I.] 1825 Brockett N. C. Words, Grip, Gniap, 
Groop, the space where the dung lies in a cow house, having 
double rows of stalls ; that is, the opening or hollow between 
them. 1848 Rural Cycl. II, 531 Grip,..y\it. urine gutter of 
n cow-house or a cattle-sh^. 1891 ATKissouf tporlaud 
Par. 93 It was in the grip, but It would not win into the 
CaU’^s' pen. 

3 . Comb., as grip-yard (see quot. 18S2). 

1593 Manch. Crt. Lect Rec. (1885) II. 85 Roherte Blomeley 
hath incroched vppon the Queenes hye waye in the l^anes- 
gate by makinge a grypyarde And A hedge, x^y Halli- 
Well, Grip-yard, a seat of green turf, supported by twisted 
boughs. North. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Gnp-yard, GnPyor^ 
a platting of stakes and twisted boughs filled up with earth ; 
generally made to confine a water-course, and occasionally 
to form artificial banks and seals in pleasure gardens. 

Grip (grip), S'. I Forms; 1 Nbrthitmb. griopv^i 
^egrippia, 5 north, grep, 4-6 grippe, gryppe, 7*9 
Sc. gripp, 9 .SV. grup, 6- grip ; also pa. t. (and pa. 
pple.) 3 gripte, 4-6 (8-9) gript ; Sc. 4-5 gryppet, 
-it, -yt, 5-9grippet; 4-gripp0d. [ONorthumb. 



GRIP, 


GRIPE, 


grippa (corresp. to VL’^Q^gripfeif^ cf. the synony- 
mous OHG, chripphan^ MHG. kripfejt) :^WGer. 
iy^t^grippjattf f. *gn'pi^z Gbip 
1. irons. To grasp or seize firmly or tightly with 
the hand ; to seize with the mouth, claw, beak or 
other prehensile organ. 

C9S® Littdis/. Gosp. Luke ix. 39 Heono gast gegrippde 
Wne & ferlice cUoppia'3. Ibid, xxiii. 26 Mi33y geladdon 
bine ^e-grippedon sumne simon cyrinisce.,& geseton him 
bat rod. — John vii. 30 Sohton fbrtSon hine to grioppanne 
\Rushw. ygripanne, Ags. Goip. nimanne]. 1*97 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 22 Corineus. .sterede hym a non, And gripte [MS.A. 
kipte] bis geant. c 1350 Will. Paiertie 744 He gript his 
mantel, as a wei^h woful he wrapped himj>er-inne. c 1430 
Chrv. Assigne 220 The grypte eypur a stafle in here honde. 
a 1450 Piers Fttlhaui in Hartshome Metr, T. 118 Whan 
thow hym (an ele] ^ippist and wenest wele Too haue hym 
siker right as the list, CX450 St. Cuthheri (Surtees) 6302 
A serpent ..His nek full sare it grepyd. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xKx\\.^g Hegrippit birabowt the west. *^13 Douglas 
^ntis IV. V. 85 Making his prayeris and gripping the alter. 
JS90 Spenser F. Q. i. i. w He grj*pt her gorge with so great 
paine. 163a Lithcow Trav. x. 450 Gripping my throat to 
stop my crying. 1785 Burns Halloween vi, He grippet 
Nelly hard an’ fast. s86x Hughes Tom Brown at OxJ. vii. 
(1889) 60 His right arm behind his back, the hand gripping 
his left elbow. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage i Our oars fca* 
thered. . ; the river foamed and flew as we gripped it. x8fi4 
Burton Scot Abr. I. i. 55 The flag gripped m his teeth. 
1867 F. Francis Angling v. (1880) 174 If he has gripped 
the weed in his mouth, as fish will do. 1873-4 Moggridge 
Ants spiders i. 42 Still the ants gripped their prey as 
flrmJyasever. 1S94 Ckock-ett Raiders 
weapon] gripped between his knees as he rowed, 
fb. To grip up \ to pull up forcibly. Ohs. 
c 1400 Troy 1377 The Grekes .. Grippit vp the 

grounde, girdyn doun be wallys. Ibid. 1784 Antenor. .Grip- 
pit vp a gret sayle, glidis on be water, 

c. transf. Said of a disease. 

1818 Scott Fatu. Beit. 14 Jan., Mine old enemy the 
cramp grippet me by the pit of the stomach. 185* Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xvi, The gout.. grips him by both legs. 1884 
Sala youm. due South i. xii. (1887) z6x Asthma came 
down upon me like.. armed men.. and gripped me by the 
throat. 

1 2. gen. To seize, catch, lay hands upon j to 
obtain hold or possession of. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy^\xi, The Troiens..Haue grippit the 
goodis. c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 170 No for the Pape thai 
wald no kyricis forber, Bot gryppyt al be wlolence of war. 
2500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 37 The temporall suit to gryp 
and gather. cxs6o A. Scott Poems (S.T. S.) iv. 00 The 
moir digest and grave, The erydiar to grip it. 1724 Ramsay 
Tend, Misc, (1733) 1. 34 The whillywha’s will grip ye'r 
gear. >8125-80 jamieso.n s.v., She’s like the man’s mare ; 
she was ill to grip, and she wasna muckle worth when she 
was grippit. 1826 J. Wilson Ftoct.Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 172, 

1 gripped about a hundred and forty (hares] wi’ the grews. 
b. spec. To seize or encroach upon (land). Sc. 
1602 Mitt. Dunrossness Distr. Court in Mill Diary 
180 Airthour in Skelberie is fand to have grippit wrang- 
ouslie ane halff of ane rigg, 1632 in Barry Orkney (1805) 
App. 473 That no man grtpp his neighbours lands under 
the paine of xo 1. Scots, a x8oo Jamie Telfer'iC\\. in Child 
Ballads (1898) IV. 6 My lord may grip my vassaHands. 

3. absol. and intr. To take firm hold ; to make 
a grasp or seizure : to get a grip. /xV. and Jig. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. 1x5 Had 30. .consideryt his vsaee, 
That gryppyt ay, but gayne-gevyng. 1567 Gude ^ Goalie 
Ball. (S.T.S.) 30 Thay gryp sa fast his geir to get.^ 1653 
Blair Autobiog. 111.(1848) 56 The thumb in the hand is able 
to grip and hold against the four fingers. 1728 Ramsay 
Gen. Mistake 136 lie . . Jobs . . extorses, cheats and grips, 
And no ae turn of gainfu’ us’ry slips. 1730 T. Boston 
Mem. App. 436 Like a bird on the side of a wall gripping 
with its claws. xBax Scott Fam. Lett. (1894) II. xvii. iii 
Tell me if the boy . .can grip hard as a Scott should. 18S7 
.Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Gripy.to hold, as ‘the anchor 
grips’. 1804 Times 13 July 12/1 The gain was not made 
m fore-reaemng, but in gripping closer to the wind. 

+ b. To grip to\ to seize upon, take hold of 
{Jit. and fig^ north, and Sc. Obs, 

XX., Gaiv. Gr. Knt. 421 Gauan gripped to his ax & 
gederes hit on hy3t. c 1400 Destr. Troy 931 lason grippede 
graithly to a grym sworde. Golagros ^ Gaw.S'tP 

He grippit to ane grete spelr. Ibid. 1026 Gude schir Gawane 
Grippit to schir Gologras on the grund grene. « 1572 Knox 
Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 II. 128 Some war licentious; some 
had greadelie gripped to the possessionis of the Kirk. 

4. trans. To join firmly to something, as with a 
‘ grip *, grappling-iron, etc. 

x886 Science 24 Sept. 275 Until the car is gripped to the 
moving cable, it must depend for its motive power on some 
other agent. 1887 Hall C.^ine Deemster xxvii. 170 We 
know your heart was gript to him with grapplins. 

5. To close tightly, clench (the teeth, etc.). 
Also intr. for reji, 

1861 J. Thomson Ladies of Death ili, He grips his teeth, 
or flings them words of scorn. 1898 G. W. Steevens in 
Westm. Gas. 23 Sept. 7/3 Macdonald’s jaws gripped and 
hardened as the flame spurted out again. 

6. Jg. To take hold upon (the mind, the 
emotions) ; to compel the attention and interest of 
(a reader, etc.) 

1891 H. Herman His Angel xog An indistinct remembrance 
dashed upon him and gripped his mind. 1894 H. Nisbet 
Bush Girls Rom. xj CSarlotte Bronte and George Eliot— 
yes, she admired them both, but somehow they didn’t grip 
her as Dickens did. - . 

ahsol, z8g4 Forum (TJ.S.) Juiy 587 In other countries, 
where tradition has gripped more tightly for exclusion [of 
women from universities]. 18^^ Lit, World Oct. 313/2 Even 
if the character., is slightly overdrawn the story grips. 
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7 . (See quots. and c£ Gbip sfiA 4.) dial. 

a 1722 Lisle Hust. {iyS7) 405 To Grip or Grip itp, to take 
up the wheat, and put it into sheaf. 1787 Grose Prov. 
Gloss., Grip, to bind sheaves, Berks. x888 in Berksk. Gloss. 

8. Austral, slang, absol. To catch sheep (for the 
shearer). Cf. Gkipper 2 b. 

1886 C. Scon Sheep.Farming jyj One man can ‘grip 'for 
about ten or twelve clippers. 

Grip (grip), 21.2 Now dial. Also Gripe 21.2 
[f. Grip rA 2 J trans. To make ‘grips’ or trenches 
in ; to ditch, trench. Also, to dig (a trench, etc.). 

*597 Rcg^tl. Manor Scaxvby, Line. {htS.), That euery man 
doe sufFyciently gryppe & trench ouer all his lands in 
Staucra bottom. x6ox \xiSt.sa\i Hist. Gainsborough (18x7)161 
That every man gripp his lands in the come fields. x8oo 
Tram. Soc. Arts XVIII. 1x0 The water furrows were 
opened bjr the plough .. and finally gripped with the spade 
wherever it was necessary to a complete drainage. 1882 J. 
Evans in Arehatologia XLVIll, 106 The objects .. were 
found by a man while 'gripping* or cutting a deep narrow 
grip across the ground. 

Gripe (graip), xAl [f. Gripe n.t (The early 
examples may belong to Grip jA.I)] 

1 . The action of griping; clutching, grasping or 
seizing tenaciously, esp. with the hands, arms, 
claws, and the like. To canu to gripes ; to come 
to close quarters with (cf. Grip sb^■ i c). 

J393 Lahgl. P, PL C. XX, 146 Ai that the fyngres and the 
fust felen and touchen, Beo he greued with here gripe the 
holy gost let falle. e 1400 Destr. Troy 3761 Grete armj’S in 
the gripe, growen fuK rounde. 1583 Stanyhurst /Suets iii. 
(Arb.) 71 When I thee third tyme with grjTie more fiercelye 
(L. maiore nistt\ dyd offer. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, iv. vi. 22 
He . . raught me his hand, And with a feeble gripe, sayes 
[etc.]. 16x3 HEYWooD^'f/ver.d^eiii. i. Wks. 1874 III. 130 
He chokes him with his gripes. 2^ Milton Educ. Wks. 
1738 I. 139 All the Locks and Gripes ofWresiIing. 1647 
W. Browne tr. GombervUUs PoUxanderwt. ii. 62 Bellero- 
phon could not avoid the coming to gripes with the Monster. 
1672 Drvden Marr. d la Modem. L Wks. 18B3 IV. 306 Like 
a weak dove under the falcon’s gripe. 1718 Prior Power 
442 The bear’s rough gripe. 1762 Falconer Shiptor. 11. 355 
The ropes, alas ! a solid ^ipe deny. iSxsElphinstone 
Ce^ul (1842) I. 37r He..scired me by the amis with a rude 
gripe, and pressed me .. to his breast. 1828 Scott F. M, 
Perth iv, Rescue me from the gripe of this iron-fisted . . 
clown. X84X-4 Emerson Ess., History Wks. (Bohn) 1. 13 
Antatus was suffocated by the gripe of Hercules. 

transf. 1842 Browning Pied Piper yi\, 1 heard a sound 
as of.. putting apples.. Into a cider-press’s gripe, 

b. Jig. Grasp, hold, control, grip, f Formerly 
common in pi, 

1387-8 T. Usic Test. Love ii. xi. (Skeat) 1. 70 Vertue with 
ful ^ipe encloseth al these things. X592 Dee Comf. 
Rehears, (Chetham Soc.) 35 Under the thraldome of the 
usurer’s gripes. 26x3 Skaks. Hen. VI It, v. iii. 100, I take 
my cause Out of the gripes of cruell men. 1651-3 Jer. 
Taylor Serm.for Year (1678) 225 To oppress his Tenants, 
and all that are within bis gripe, 1735 Somerville Chase 
1. HI The Gripe severe Of braxen-fisted Time. 1750 John- 
SON Rambler No. 80 f 6 When we have . . felt the gripe of 
the frost. 1780 Burke Sp. Bristol prev. Election Wks. 
Ill, 368 As things wrung from you with your blood, by the 
cruel gripe of a rigid necessity. 1838 Lvtton Leila iv. iii, 
Not only did more than five hundred Jews perish in the 
dark and secret gripe of the grand inquisitor, but [etc.]. 
1868 G. Duff Pot. Surv. 64 Russia .. has Bokhara within 
her gripe. 

'1*0. Phr. (in fig. context). To lay, fasten a 
gripe on, upon : to stretch forth a griping hand 
upon. To get a gripe of : to secure a hold of, Obs. 
a 1586 Sidney Arcadia v. (1598) 435 The Latines. . hauing 
. .long gaped 10 deuoure Greece.. were euen ready to lay an 
vniusi gripe vponit. 1588 A. KiNCtr. Canisius* Cateek. 59 
Be hop it I jf. the soul] geitis ane neircr gripe of ye guidnes of 
God. 1623 Massinger Bondman 1. i. (1624) B2 Ambitious 
Carthage, That to enlarge her Empire striues to fasten An 
vniusi gripe on vs (that Hue free Lords Of Syracusa). 1633 
— Guardian 11. (1655) 32 May we not have a touch at 
La\^ers ? Claud, By no means ; they may To soon have 
a gripe at us. a 1639 Wotton in Reliq. (1651) 468 You have 
left in him illos aculeos which you doe in all that (after the 
Scotish phrase) get but a gripe of you. 

d. Surg. An act of compressing (e. g. an artery) 
with the fingers (cf. Gripe v, $ b, Griper i). 
Cutting on the grtpe ; a mode of operating for the 
stone in which it is seized and held by the finger. 

1676 Wiseman Surg. vi. ii. 452 In stead of the Ligature 
. . they make a gripe, which gripe is commonly made by 
some Assistent who bath strength to do it. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. II. H iv/2 This Way is called Apparatus minor, 
..this we in England call Cutting upon the Gripe, and is 
the Method our outers tdways cut by. 1739 S. Sharp Surg, 
xviii. 84 The most antient way of cutting for the Stone is 
that describ’d by Celsus, and known by the name of Cutting 
on the Gripe. 18^ in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

e. Mil, At the gripe i^xcA,') 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 95 Raise the carbine with 
the right hand . . and seize it with the left at the ‘ Gripe ’ (that 
is, with the full hand round the barrel and stock'. 

•I* f. The kind of sensation produced by an object 
when grasped. (Cf. Feel sb, 5.) Obs. 

1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 49s The Calabrian silke, had never 
a better luster, and softer gripe, then (etc.]. 

2 . transf, asx^fg, (cf. i b). a. The * clutch ’ or 
'pinch* of something painful. Formerly often in 
pi. r Spasms of pain, pangs ot grief or aBlctioa, 
Now rare or Obs. 

ass4y Surrey yEneid 11. 288 New gripes of dred then 
pearse our trembling brestes. xS49 ~^* Sternhold & H. Ps. 
XXX. 6 Gripes of griefc and pangucs full sore. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 156 More violently tortured with inward 


con\'ulsions, and cvlll gripes, then by outward disease. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 264 Heart.sirook with chilling gripe of 
sonow. ^17x6 South (1717) VL 235 7he secret 

Girds, and Gripes of a dissatisfied.. Conscience! 1725 Pope 
Odyss. XVIII. 250 The gripes of poverty, and slings of care, 
*75* Johnson Rambler No. 163 f 3 The gripe of distress. 
1840 Trirlwall GreeceyW, I\t. 2co The sharpest gripe of 
cold and hunger. 

b. An intei mittent spasmodic pain in the bowels. 
Usually pL, colic pains. 

x6ox_ Holland Pliny II. 331 If gripes come thick, they 
prescribe the ashes of Harts horn. x6xi Cotgr., Trenchaison, 
a gripe or a U’ring, as of the Chollicke, &c, x688 Luttrcll 
Diary (1857) I. 443 The young prince hath been troubled 
with the griges and bad some fits. 1753 J. Bartlet Gcntl, 
Farriery xiii. i2t The cholic or gripes in hor^es. 1766 
[Anstey] Bath Guide iv. 2 My Time has been wretchedly 
spent With a Gripe or a Hickup wherever 1 went. 1806-7 
J. Beresfokd Miseries Httm. Life (1826) xx. 250 Poor 
Margery’s tripes Are the martjTS of gripes. 18x2 Combe 
Picturesque xx\\. 386 Swift has said .. That he who daily 
smokes two pipes. The tooth-ache never has — nor gripes. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 444 Excess of 
green food, sudden exposure to cold, are. .occasional causes 
of gripes. 

f 3 . The hand held in the position for grasping 
or clutching. Ohs, 

XSSS Philpot in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 227 They 
went forth and wepte, sayth the Prophet : such shall come 
agayne hauing their gripes full of gladnes, 1577-87 Holin- 
5HED Chron.^ 217. 93g7r God with a sparing hand reachefh 
out those things to the faithfull, which with full gripes he. . 
powreth into the laps..of..epicure.s. 1644 Bulwer 
102 The Fingers formed into a gripe or scratching posture, 
1791 CowpER Odyss. XVII. 4 He seized his sturdy spear 
match’d to his gripe. 

4 . As much as can be grasped in the hand; a 
handful; also applied to other quantities (see 
quots.). local. (Of. Grip 4.) 

1570 Levins Manip. 141/40 Y« Gripe of a hand, Pugnus, 
manipulus. XS73'-^ Baret Alv. G. 559 A Gripe of come 
in reaping, or so much hay or come, as one with a pitchforke 
or hooke can take vp at a time. 1641 J. Trapfe Theol. 
Theol. Ep. Ded., He once accepted.. a gripe of goates-haire 
for an Oblation. 1656 W. D. tr, Comenius' Gate Lai. Uni. 

§ 335- 93 When it [corn] is shorn place it in gripes, and with 
rakes gather the gripes into sheavs. x68i W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1x24 We’l grasp all shortly in one 
gripe; Inunum quasi maniptilum contrahemus. aijzz 
Lisle Husb, (1757) 405 Grike, Armfull. X794-X8X3 Davis 
Agric. Wilts 265^Reaping, done with a short crooked hook 
in handfuls, or gripes ; laid down in gripe, wlien laid down 
in handfuls untied. 

+ b. A cluster (of grapes). Obs. 

<2x200-50 Alexander 13^7 A growen grape of a grype 
\Dublin PIS, grope of a gripe] a grette & a rype. 

5 . Something which is griped or grasped, f a. A 
lute stop {ohs^, b. The handle of an implement; 
the hilt of a sword ; = Grip sbJ 6. 

x6xo R. Douland Var, Lute-lessons Bjb, By reason of 
many Gripes or sto^s (as you call them). 2746 F. Smith 
Vey. Disc. I. 28 Their Paddle being double bladed, or two 
Paddles the Gripes or Handles sewed together, and the 
Blades one at each Extreme. 2775 Wraxall Tour North. 
Europe 332 Round the gripe (of a sword] is a bandage of 
straps ofJeather crossed, 2793 W. Hodges 7'rav. India 3 
The gripe of the Sabre is too small for most European hands. 
XB46 H. Torrens PfH. Lit. 4* Hist. I. 95 The lance was of 
a different description to cure, the stafll’^ofit resembling two 
elongated cones joined at their bases, at which point u as the 
gripe. 

+ 6. slang, a. (See quots. 1592, 1008). b. A 
covetous person, a miser, a usurer. Also Gripes 
(as quasi-proper name). (? Sometimes with allu- 
sion to Gripe j^. 3 ) Obs. 

2592 Greene Art Couny Catch, ir. 7 Certaine old sokers, 
which are lookers on, and listen for bets., are called Gripes. 
x6o8 Dekker Belman Lend. (ed. 2) F 3 He that Betteih 
b the Gripe. He that is cozened is the Vincent. 2621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Plel. Hr. iv. 11. i. (1631) 691 Professed Usurers, 
meer Gripes, Echard Plautus Pref. a iij, Dos’i think. 
Boy, we shall be able to squeeze out a swinging sum of 
Money of this old Gripes, to purchase our Freedom with? 
a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, Gripe, . . an old Covetous 
Wretch : also a Banker, Money Scrivener, or Usurer. 

7 . Something which gripes or clutches, a. f A 
claw (obs.) ; pi, pincers (dial.), 'i* b. A device to 
secure a portcullis (o 3 r.). c. ss Brake 

8. 2578 Lyte Dodoens iii. Ixxi. 4x3 Fashioned like gripes, 
or claM’cs, almost lyke the clawes of Wolfe. 2598 Florio, 
Grifagno, any bird that is rauenous, or that hath eJawes or 
gripes. Crifo, GHffo, a griffon, a gripe, a clawe, a pounce. 
x8^ Lonsdale Gloss., Gripes, a pair of wooden pincers with 
long handles for weeding com. 

b. 2587 Harrison England n. iL (1877) 1. 45 One Roger 
builded the Castell of the Vies in the time of Henrie the 
first, taken in those dales for the strongest hold in England, 
as vnto whose gate there were regids and gripes for six or 
seven port cullises. 

C. 1792 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 233 The gripe, or brake .. 
and its lever. 1803 Ibid. XXL 357 Preventing accidents to 
horses and carriages In going down bills by a gripe or clasp 
acting on the naves of the wheels. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Plechanic 140 The brake or gripe used in common 
Windmills to stop their motion. 2875 Knight Did. Plecn., 
Gripe, ..a brake applied to the wheel of a crane or derrick. 

8. Naut, (See also Gripe sb. 8 ) pi Lashings 
formed by an assemblage of ropes, etc., to secure 
a boat in its place on the deck ; also, two broad 
bands passed respectively round the stem and stem 
of a boat hung in davits, to prevent swinging. 

2762 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 102 The boats ..are .. with 
fastening gripes secured. 1832 Marryat N. Forster xxm. 
Some of the. . men jumped into the quarter-boats, and (cast] 
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ofT the gripes and lashings. ci85o H. Stuart Seamati's 
Catech. 7 Pass the gripes, and see the falls clear for lowering. 
x8^ Sm^th Sailo/s H'ord-bk, s.v., Gripes for a quarter boat. 
9. attrib.^ as (sense 2 gripe inixture, water, 

• 1891 Star 10 Dec. 2/7 A horse medicine known as gripe 
mivture. ^ o -r-.. ^ in 

Gripe (gr^ip)* Dialectal variant of Grip so,- 
1674 Kay N. C. \Vords 22 A Grip or Gripe : a little ditch 
or trench. . . This word is of general use all over England. 
1795 Ned Evans I. 258 The hovel in which they were born 
w;^ built in a ditch, the gripe of which formed two sides of 
it. 1839 Ann. Reg. 3 He saw a man at the other side of the 
hedge m the gripe. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy iii, It’s a 
wide gripe, and the hedge is as thick as a wall. 

fGnpe, sh.^ Ohs, Forms: 3-4 grip, gryp, 
(4 gryyp, 5 grypp, 6 grippe), 4-7_grype, 4-8 
gripe, [ad. L. gryp-em, grjph-em, gryps Gkiffin, 
in raed.L. used also for ‘ vulture ’. Cf. OF. grip 
griffin, and ON. grip-r (Sw. grip, Da. griH) vulture ; 
also OHG. grif, grtfo (MHG. grtf, grSfe, mod.G. 
greif ) early Ger. *grtpo-z, *grtpon-, prob. frona 
the Lat. See also Grtfh and GitAFE J^. 3 ] 

1 . A griffin. 

(In early instances perh. not Clearly distinguished ' from 
sense 2.) 

CX205 Lay. 28062 per ich isah gripes & grisliche fujelcs. 
eizgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 231/432 pare cam a gryp fleoinde, 
after heom in h® s®. .and fondede heom to sle. X3. . IC,Alis. 
5667 Addres with foure hedes and dragouns, Gripes, tygres, 
andlyouns. 1398 Trevisa /*./?, xvin.lvi.(i49S)8i4 

The grype is stronge enmye to horses and he takyth vp the 
horse and the man armyd, and grypes kepe the mounlayns 
in the whiche ben gcmmis and precious stones, 1483 Cax* 
TON Gold. Leg. 396 b/2 A grete grype .. assayled them & 
was lyke to haue destroyed them. 1559 W, Cunningham 
Cos/nogr. Glasse 191 There are diverse siraunge beasies bred 
in .^la, as Vnicornes, . . Mercattes, Grippes, 1592 Lyly 
Galathea ii. iii, Grypes make their nests of gold though 
their coales are feathers. 

b. A figure or representation of a griffin. 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 Also X bord mausure . . wyth a 
prent inpe myddylle,andagryppamyde. a 16506*^. Lamhe- 
well 105 in Fumivall Percy Folio 1. 148 Vpon the topp a 
gripe stood, of shining gold. 

2 . A vulture. 

axz^ti XI Painsof Hell 148 in 0 ,E. Misc. (1872) 131 Gripes 
fretep heore Mawen. a *300 Havelok 572 pat him ne hauede 
grip or ern, .pat wolde him dere. x432-^o tr. Higden (Rolls) 
III. 57, vij gripes apperede firste to Kemus. r 1440 Promp. 
/’<tw.2re/2Gr>’pe,byrde,t»w//«n x^zfiCaxion' sChron.Eng. 
III. 2o/i Hisfaders deed bodye..he devyded to an hondred 
grjmes lest he sholde ryde from dethe to lyfe. 23®* Norton 
& Sackv. Gorboduc ii. i. (Shaks, Soc.) 1x4 The hellish Prince 
adjudge my dampned Ghosce to Tantalus thirste. .or cruell 
gripe to gnawe my growing harte. 2593 Skaks. Ztrm 543 
Like a white hind under the gripe’s sharpclaws. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Deut, xiv. 12 The uncleane cate not : to witte, the 
eagle, the grype, and the osprey. 1630 J, Taylor (Water 
P.) Wks. II. 67/t The Gripe no more on Titius guts should 
feed. 1672 JossELYN Nezv Eng. Rarities to The Gripe, 
which is of two kinds, the one with a white Head, the other 
with a black Head, this we take for the Vulture. rtX767 
Sir Aldingar xix. in Child Ballads (1885) H, 45/1, I 
dreamed a grj’pe and a grimlie beast Had carryed my 
crown e away. 

3 . Comb.f as gripe-foot, the foot of a vessel 
made in the form of a griffin’s claw ; gripe-shell 
= Gripe’s egg. 

1451 JPillipXel^'ngbol/n (Somerset Ho.), Vnum maser wip 
gripe fete. 15.. Inv. Fountains Abb. in Burton Monast. 
Ebor. (XJ58) 144 A grype-schill, with a covering, gilt, 
t Gripe, sb,^ Obs, Also grype, [ad. obs. F, 
grip a pirate ship (Diez), It. grippo *a little skiffe, 
or cock-boate ’ (Florio), perh. to be referred to F. 
gripper to seize (cf. Cotgr. s.v. GHp).^ A vessel 
used in the levant. 

1306 Guylforde Pilgr, (Camden) 76, iilj of >*5 Englyshe 
men . . hyred vs a lytell grj’pe, whiche we thoughte shulde 
have passed more redely with vs than the grete galye. 1548 
Hall Cbron., Hen. VIIL 204 A vessell called a Gripe, and 
in her, iii. C. men. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 75 He brought 
fifieene vessels called Gripes, laden with wine. 

Gripe (grsip), sh.^ Naut. Also 6 greepe.. [Orig. 
greepty ad. Du. greepe but afterwards assimilated to 
Gripe The piece of timber terminating the 

keel at the forward extremity; sometimes taken 
ns = Forefoot 2. 

jjBo H. Smith in Hakluyt K^y'. (1599) I. 449 This day by 
misfortune a piece of ice stroke of our greepe afore at two 
aforenoone. T. H[ale] Acc, Nesv Invent. 120 The 

false Stemm, Gripje, Keel, Stern-post, and Dead-rising. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey)^ .in Sea-.^ffairs, the Com- 

pass or Sharpness of a Ship’s Stem under Water, especially 
towards the bottom of the Stem. 27XX W. Sutherland 
Shiphtild, Assist, 62 A But left for the Gripe to join to. 
1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780) U 2 b, The gripe or 
fore-foot which unites the keel with the stem. 1830 Hedder- 
wiCK ii3» Gripe^ the under part of the stem and 

cut-water. 2882 Nares Seamanship (cd. 6) 2 Gripe^ a pro- 
jection forward at the lowest part of the stem ; by exposing 
a larger surface it prevents tbe foremost part of the ship, 
when sailing with the wind on the side, from being driven 
sideways away from the wind. 

Gripe(gr3ip),2^.^ Forms: i gripan, 3-4gripen, 
4-7 gryps, (0 greep), 4- gripe. Pa, t. i grdp, 
pi, gripon, 3 grap, grop, grap, pi, gripen, grip- 
pen, 3-4 grep(e,//. grepen, 4- griped, (6 Sc, -it). 
Pa, pplc. I segripen, 2-4 gripen, 4 igripen, 
grypbn, 4- griped. [A Com, Tout, str, verb : 
0 ^.grlpan = OS. grtpan (MLG., MDu. grtpen^ 
Du. grijpen), OHG. grifati (MHG. grifen, Ger. 


greifen), ON. grtpa {^vf. gripaj Da. gt'ihe), Goth. 
g}'eipani—pTQ-‘Tc.vX,*ghreib-ighroib-y\owni!i in Lith. 
grebti to seize, graibyti to grope. (See Grope v.) 
Thewk. conjugation came in in the 14th c., and 
the str. forms became obsolete before the 1 5th c.] 
f 1 . intr. To make a grasp or clutch, to seek to 
get a hold (///. and jftg ,) ; in OE. const. afaA (some- 
times accompanied by locative advb. phr.) ox geni- 
tive^ later with to (Sc. ///), towat'dSf for^ aty upon ; 
to grasp at ; to seize upon. Obs, 

Beowulf 1501 Grap toseanes, gu^rinc Sefeng atolan 
clommum. 971 Blickl, Horn, 21X Pa fynd .. heora gri- 
pende wieron, swa swa gradij wuif. a xooo Caedmon's 
Gen. 0063 (Gr.) Gripon .unftejre under sceat werum 
scearpe garas. a 1250 Prov. Alfred 192 in O. E. Misc. 
(1872) X14 panne schullc vre tfon to vre vouh gripen. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 89 He gripeb J>er*for as grete as for pe 
grete treulhe. ^1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 1. v. (1869) 3 He 
gripede faste to pe knottes. c 1592 Marlowe Massacre 
P/iris HI. iii, 1080 Upon whose heart may all the Furies 
gripe. ^ 1596 DALRVMrtE tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, ii. 152 How 
greidilie men gripis til it, quhen anes it is ofllrit. x6o8 
Shaks. Per. 1. i. 49 [Ikey) Gripe not at earthly loyes as 
carst they did. x6i5 Rowlands Melanchoiie Knt. 40 All 
gripe to get their owne. 1637 Gillespie F^g; Pof Cerem. 
t. ix. 34 That which they gripe to in this Epistle, that 
Calvine. .saith, hoc iamen testatum esse volo. 1657 Crom- 
well Sp. 20 Apr. in Carlytcy 1 meant to CTipe at the Govera- 
ment. 1727 J. Willisom Abided Mans Comp, ii. (1850) 77 
Faith gripes to the great Gospel promise of Salvation. 18x0 
Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxiv, Their deimerate liand Griped 
to^ the dagger. 1820 — Ivanhoe v. His quivering fingers 
griped towards the handle of his sword. 

tb. To^gripe with', to grapple with, come to 
close quarters with. Obs, 

X377 Langl. P, PI. B. xvii. 202 Who so synneth in seynt 
spirit, it semeth that he greueth God, that ne grypeth with 
[1393 ther he gripeth], and wolde his grace quenene. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xilL § 2. 168 We will 
come (as in a Land, or Sea-fight) to grapple and gripe, with 
Vanities. 

4 c. Used for Grope. Obs, 
a 1598 Rollock Serm, Wks. 1849 I. 460 We should gripe 
down to the heart from whence the prayers of the godly do 
flow. 

2 . irans, gen. Tolay hold of, seize, catch, grasp; 
to get into one’s power or possession, f In OF. and 
ME. also occas. : To take, receive. Obs. exc. arch. 

a 900 Kent Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker 57/9 Ne capiaris, Set Su 
ne sio gripen. <1x000 Sal, 4 Sat, 151 (Gr.) Hwiium fiotan 
gripaS, a 1225 Leg. Kath, 2069 Grure grap euch mon 
Ewen he lokede Jieron. a 1240 Wohstnge In Cott. Horn, 273 
Hare prale l>at tai hefden grediUche gripen. a 2300 E. E. 
Psalter ix. 16 In snare. .Gripen es )>e fote ofe |>a. 2362 
Langl. P. PI. A. iti. 235 Hco that gripeth heore jlftus. 
? <i 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 204 Coveiiyse is ever wood 
To gn'pen other folkes good, c 1421 Hoccleve Complaint 
26s Otnar thinge the[n) woo may 1 none grype. 2352 
Robinson tr. More's l/top. (Arb.) 167 Woldest tnou gripe 
both gaine and pleasure? *583 Golding Calvin on D cut, 
iii. X5 He whiche grypeth too much can hardly bolde it. 
2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. /F, v, 1. 57 To gripe the generall sway 
into your hand, x6o8 Yorksh. Trag. i. x, me entreat 
to speak with her, before The prison gripe me. 2670 
Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 376 They greedily griped the pos- 
sessions of the church. 1824 Scott fYav. xvii, We griped 
nothing but a fat baiIHe of Perth. 

absoi. 2362 Langl. P. PI, A. m, 275 Thow hast hanged 
on my nekke enleue tjones ; And eke i-gripen of my gold. 
7a X36S Chaucer Rom. Rose 2x56 Not Avarice . . Was half 
to grype so cnlenlyf. As Largesse is to yevc and spende. 

3 . To clutch, seize firmly, or grasp tightly with 
hand, paw, claw, or the like ; to grip. Also said 
of the hand. 

CX2ooObmin 8x25Manngrap|>akattcnirhimm fra. cizo$ 
Lav. 18027 Heo(the Irish] to-biliuc & gripen heore cniues & 
of mid herebreches. C227S/(5zVf.2X223Cheldrich widhisohte 
men leopen heom to horse and grepen [CX205 igripen] hire 
wepne. e x3oo//aTf4?;t i872[He)gropan ore, and a long knif. 
23. , Sir Beues (MS. A.) 2485 Be J>e rijt leg 5hc him grep. 
C3450 Merlin 9 She griped hir be the sbulders, and put hir 
owt at the dore, 2530 Palscr. 575/2 He that taketh to 
moche in his hande at ones grypeth it yll. x6o8 D. T. 
Ess. Pol. <5- Mor, 69 Par irop presser fanguille, on la 
Perd, he that grypes an E^le too hard, is in danger to 
lose it. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (eo. 2) 20 A bird . . 
so strong as in her tallons can easily gripe and trusse up an 
Elephant. 26^ Milton P. L. vi. 543 Let each ..gripe 
fast his orbed Shield. 2729 De Fob Crusoe 11. ii, (2840) 
32 One of her hands was clasped round the frame of a 
chair, and she griped it so hard that we could not easily 
make her let go. ^ 2782 Cowper Charily 525 Conjecture 
gripes the victims in his paw. 1843 Lttton Last Bar. vii. 
iii, Hilyard griped his dagger, a 2863 Thackeray Duval 
vi. (2869) 78 When my mother lifted her hand, I . .griped it 
so tight that I frightened her. z 865 Rogers Agiic, 4 - 
Prices I. xxi. 534 So slender at the upper end that a man 
may easily gripe it. 

transf. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. HI, iv. 178 The hard 
frost griped all things bitterly. 

b. Siirg. (Cf. Gripe jAI i d). 

2830 Cooper Diet. Pract, Surg. (ed. 6) 819 With the 
fingers the calculus was next griped. 

4 c. To enclose in a tight embrace, encircle 
tightly. Ohs. 

. c 2400 Siege Jerusalem (E.E.T.S.) 73/2249 No gretterban 
agrehounde, to giypeinJ^mediU c 2450 Merlin 655 He. . 
griped him sore in his armes. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
II. clxviii, [clxiv.] 468 They gr>’ped fast their horses with 
their legges. 2548-77 Vicarv Anal. w. (2888) 49 The 
Adiutor bone. .is. .crooked, because it shoulde be the more 
habler to grype thinges. 1607 Hevwood Worn, kilde w. 
Kindnesse Wks. 2874 II. 207 With my full hand lie gripe 
him to the heart. 2725-20 Pope Iliad xvm. 644 The chil- 
dren, in whose arms are borne (Too short to gripe them) 


t!ie_ brown she.ives of corn. 2758 J. Kennedy Curios. 
Willon-Ho. 42 Hercules wrestling with Anlaeus ; he only 
gripes him high from the Ground, 
d. absoi, 

1597 A. M. tr. GuUlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 47/2 The pro- 
perly of the hande Is to gripe and takchoulde. 2622 Shaks. 
Cymb. HI. i. 40 We haue., many among vs, can gripe as 
hardasCassibul.Tn. Flying Post 21-13 Apr. in /l/nron/c 
Mag. (1881) IX. 25 Examination of a Mason.. To Gripe, is 
when you take a Brother by the right Hand and put your 
middle Finger to his Wrist, and he’ll do so to you. 2742 

H. Brooke Constantia in Chalmers Poets (1810) XvlI. 
397/2 Struggling they gripe, they pull, they bend, they 
strain.- 2817 Coleridge Stbyll. Leaves^ Three Graves, At 
first She gently press’d her hand. 'Ihen harder, till her 
grasp at length Did gripe like a convulsion ! 

1 4. To close (the fingers) tightly ; to clench (the 
fist). Ois. rare. 

a 2633 Austin /J/fr/zV. (1635) 23^ Wee are borne the Chil- 
dren ol wrath with our hands griped-close together. 2728 
Pope Dune. n. 210 Unlucky Welsted ! thy unfeeling master, 
The more thou ticklcst, gripes his fist the faster. 

'\b.fig. To lay hold of; to apprehend; to com- 
prehend. Obs. rare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ii. 12 Gripes disciplyne IVulg. 
apprehendite disciplinatn], leswhen lord wreth. 2674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 13 All the things we can gripe in 
our minds. Ibid. 137 It gripes within the bounds of its wide 
verge the restlesness that we are . .justling with. 1742 Young 
Nt. Th. VH. 1252 Can such a soul contract itself, to gripe 
A point of no dimension, of no weight ? 

6 . To oppress by miserly or pentirious treatment ; 
lo ‘ pinch *, ‘ squeeze *. (Said also of poverty.) 

2645 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 8 Seest thou.. poor men 
gripd beneath th’ oppressours hand? rx68o Beveridge 
Serm. (1729) I. 298 All that oppress and gripe poor work- 
men in their prices, 2729 Savage Wanderer 
For this, he grip’d the Poor, and Alms denied. 2735 
Dyche & Pardon Diet., Gripe, .. also to pinch, grind, or 
give a Person too little for their Wages or Goods. 28.. 
Dickens Repr. Pieces (2866) 229 He feeds the poor baby 
when he himself is griped with want, a x868Ld. Brougham 
(Ogilv.), A disposition is everywhere exhibited by men in 
oHice to grij>e and squeeze all submitted to their authority. 

absoi. 26^ F. Bracce Disc. Parables xiv. 459 How to 
gripe, and over-reach, and oppress, was the subject of their 
thoughts. 275s Man No. xx. 2 Yet for this nonsensical end 
they will gripe, pinch, pilfer, cheat . . renounce the con- 
veniences, and almost the necessarie.s of life. 1895 Forum 
(U. S.) Jan. 569 I’here is a little less sociability [in winter] 
and ijoverty gripes harder. 

7 . To grieve, affiict, distress, rare ax Ohs, 

*559 Mirr, Mag., Moxvbrafs Banishm, xxix, Grief gry^ed 

me so, I pyned awaye and dyed. 2567 Drant Horace, Art 
of Poetiy B^J, 'I’nose which inwardly with griefe Are 
nr>'ped in their minde. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv, 171 
How inly Sorrow gripes bis Soule. 1672 Flavel Fount, 
Life xxiit. 70 How sick was hts conscience as soon as he 
had swallowed it ! It grip’d him to the heart. 2871^ B. 
'J’aylor Faust I, ix. 150 What ails thee? What is 't gripes 
thee, elf? A face like tliinc beheld I never, 

8 . To affect with ‘gripes'; to produce griping 
pains in. Now chiefly in pa. pple. : see Griped. 

2611 CoTCR., Trenckaisonner, to wring or gripe, like the 
Cholicke, &:c. 2629 H. Hutton Follies Ana/. (Perc>' Soc.) 
22 I he thought of Tolbacco] his intrailes more doth gripe 
‘I’hen physicks art. 26^ Culfkpper & CouzBarthol. Anat, 

I. XV. 39 Suchpersons fasting, are often griped in iheirBellies. 
2712 Swift y^tl, to Stella 7 Jan., I . .came home, because l 
was not very well, but a little griped. 2756 Brooke in Phil. 
Trans. LI. 76 They were much griped, and purged more 
than 20 times in 24 hours. 2865 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 3/2 
Anybody calling for champagne or claret at a place of 
public entertainment .. is certain to be cheated, and . . very 
likely to be griped. 

b. absoi. To produce pain in the bowels as if by 
constriction or contraction ; to cause ‘ gripes 
2702 Sir J. Floyer in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1171 Crate 
describes Sena as if it had Viscidum quid, by which it 
gripes. 28x1 A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (1818) 134 Scam- 
mony.. is., apt lo gripe. 2875 H. C.Vloox> Therap. (1879) 
46.^ Whenever senna is exhibited, an aromatic should be 
united with it, to lessen its tendency to gripe. 

8 . Nani. a. irans. To secure (a boat) with 
‘ gripes *, (In pa. pple. only, also griped ioi) 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiv. 76 We got. .the launch 
and pinnace hoisted, chocked and griped. 2867 Smvth 
Sailor's Word-bk,, Gripeddo, the situation of a boat when 
secured by gripes. 

b. intr. Said of a ship which has a tendency to 
come up into the wind in spite of the helm, as 
when sailing close-hauled. 

2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gra7n. xi. 53 Not [to] gripe 
. .is when shee will not keepe a winde well. 2870 
Aleck. 25 Feb. 580/r A cutter is sometimes apt to ‘gripe* ; 
that is, to turn its bowsprit suddenly up in the wind. 2879 
Thomson & Tait A^at. Phil. 1. 1. § 325 A steamer with sail 
..griping so badly with any after canvass that it is often 
impossible to steer. 

10 . Comb., as gripe-all, a grasping, avaricious 
person; fgripe-money, -penny, a miser, niggard; 

t gripe-stick (see quot.). 

2823 Nexv Monthly Alag. VIII. 34 The city *gripeall 
who has amassed his million. 1622 CIotcr., Gripp'argeNi 
a *Gripe-money, or C^atch-coyne. i860 Worcester, *Gripe- 
penny, a niggard, a miser. ATackenzie. 2706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Tonniiquet, a Tum-Still : al.so the •Gripe-slick 
us’d by Surgeons.. in cutting off an Arm, &c. 

Gripe (grsip), vi- Dialectal variant of Grip vr 
*597 Stanford Churchtu. Acc. in Antiquary (1888) May 
212 For gripinge the church acre j'*. 1805 Price in Ann\ 
Agrie. XLlII. 123 [Land] must be cleared of,the surface 
water by griping or under-draining. 2846 J. Baxter^ Az’-^z*. 
Pract. Agric. (ed.4) II, 3x5 In the following autumn, imme- 
diately after the drawing is completed, the plants left stand 
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ing are to be worked well and deeply with the spade : this 
operation is generally termed griping. 2869 Lonsdale Glcss.^ 
Grip, Gri/>e, to make shallow ditches or grips. 

Griped (graipt), ///. a. [f. Gripe -f- -edI ] 
In senses of the vb. a. Grasped or gripped tena- 
ciously. b. Of the fist, the jaws : Clenched, c. 
Pained in the bowels ; affected with * gripes \ 

1583 Stupes Atiat. Abuses 1. (1879) 184 To hit him vnder 
the short ribbes with their griped fists, and with their knees 
to catch him vpon the hip. 2590 Spenser A'. Q. 1. xi. 41 
From his cruell claw To reave by strength the griped gage 
away. i6gs Blackmork Pr. Artk. 47 The Earth’s 
griped Bowels with Convulsions rack. 1753 J. Bartlet 
GeutL Farriery xiv. 134 If. .he appears griped and in pain, 
let this glyster be given. 1855 Browning Protus 56 The 
Smith’s rough-hammered head. Great eye, gross jaw, and 
griped lips. i897_ Allbutt's Syst. Med, III. 750 [He] draws 
up his legs uneasily as if griped. 

Gripefiil (grsi-pful), sb. ran. [f. Gripe rf.i 
+ -FUli.] As much as can be grasped in the hand. 
X727 Bradley Fam. Viet. s. v. Bait^ A Gripe-full of 
Cummin, and a Handful of Aniseed. 

Grimefol (grsi'pful), a. rare. [f. Gripe + 
“FDL.J Apt to ‘gripe’; gripy. 

1864 in Webster. 1879 Tittsley's Mag. XXIV. 185 The 
most gripeful of all gripy wines. 
i'GTipe-lianded, Obs. rare, [Parasynthetic 
formation on the stem of Gripe vA] Close-fisted. 

2^ South Sertn. HI. 96 Implying, .that for a Man to be 
Gripe-handed and Clear-sighted loo was Impossible. 
Gripell, obs. form of Cripple. 
f Gripen, pp/. a. Obs. [Vulgar survival of the 
str. pa. pple. of Gripe Of the fist : Clenched. 

1706 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife iv. iii, I did bur offer in mere 
ciyiliiy to help her up the steps into our apartment, — and 
with her gripen fist {Sir John Brttie knocks him dawn ) — 
aye, just so, sir. ^ 2790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. 
(1821) 14 He up wie his gripin neaf an felt me owar. 

Griper (grarpai). [f. Gripe t;.i + -erI.] 
f 1. One who grasps. Obs. 

2676 Wiseman Snrg. vi. ii. 452 Suppose the uneasie pos- 
ture, and the long griping tires the Griper. 

2. One who oppresses people by extortionate or 
niggardly methods ; an extortioner. Now rare. 

2587 Harrison England 11. iii. (1877) i, 88 Our noble 
universities, whose lands some greedie gripers doo gape 
wide for. 2647 Trapp Comm. Matt, ix. o 1 ney were great 
gripers, and exacted extremely upon the Jews, a 2700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant, Crew, Gripe, or Griper, an old Covetous Wretch. 
Also a Banker, Money Scrivener, or Usurer. 18*3 in Spirit 
Publ. Jrnls. (1824) 533 Southey’.s sackbut tunes the praise 
of every Koval griper. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, iii. xiv, 
That foxey old grasper and griper. 

+ 3. A person or thing that distresses or inflicts 
pain. Obs. 

*573 Tusser Hush. xxlx. (1878) 68 Winter, .a griper of all 
things and specially age. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 420 Love’s 
a griper. 

1 4. An instrument of torture. Obs. 

2598 Florio, Catollo, a tormenting instrument called a 
griper or pincher. 
fS. A canine tooth. Obs. 

1600 SuRFLET Country Farrne \ii. .xxxvii. 865 With pincer.s 
. . break al the teeth of the neather law, wherein the great 
gripers stand. 

i* 6 . A griping medicine. Obs. 

1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide iv. 82 Tho’ I've taken a Griper 
ril venture to peck at the Dory and Piper, 
t Gripe’s egg. Obs. Forms; 4 gTyp 0 sheye, 
5 gripesei, -ey(e, gryppeshey ; 5 gryp ey, 5 , 6 
gripes egg(e. [Gkipe j-b.S] A large egg 
(? an ostrich’s) supposed to be that of a ‘ gripe ’ ; 
a vessel shaped like this : an oval-shaped cup. 

[2390 Gower Co/f, I. 127 (Fairfax MS.) The Cuppc..was 
policed ek so dene That no signe of the Skulle was sene, 
But as it were a Gripes Ey.l 2391 Will of Horbury 
(Somerset Ho.), Cjphum vocatium) Grypesheye. 2429 in 
Test. Ebor. I. 393 Alius ciphus vocaius a gryp ey. 2491 
Will of Vaughan (Somerset Ho.), A gripes egg harnased 
with siluer. 1620 B. Jonson Alch. 11. iii. Let the water in 
Glasse E. be feltred, And put into the Gripes e_gge. 
i* Gripll. Obs. In 7 gryphe ; also in L. form 
gripbus. [ad. L. grfphtts, a. Gr. ypT<pos fishing- 
basket, creel ; dark saying, riddle. Cf. F. gf't’pbe.'} 
A puzzling question ; a riddle, enigma. 

a 1652 J, Smith 6 “^/. Disc. iv. 7t That old grj’phe or riddle 
of the Peripatetic school. <12670 Hacket Abp. Williams 
II. (1692) 132 No Law or Practice directs the Subject to 
bring such Gryphes and Oracles, but plain, Htleral, gram- 
matical Notions ofLibels to a Justice of Peace. 2678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst, i. iv. § ei. 388 That seemingly monstrous 
Paradox or puzzling Griphus of theirs [the Pythagoreans] 
that ‘Numbers were the Causes and Principles of all 
things’. 2796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 418 A griphus or 
mnigma adduced by TolHus in his edition of Ausonius. 
Griph(e, variant of Gbyrh, vulture. Obs. 
Griphin, -on, obs. forms of GrifpinL* 
Griping (grai'pi^), vbl. sb^- [f. Gripe z'.i + 
-ing i.J The action of Gripe v^■ in various senses. 

a 2300 E. E. Psalter exUx. 6 Gripinges ofe swerde in J>air 
hende. C2440 Promp. Parv. 213/1 Gr>’pynge wythe ]>« 
^^'R^^,cir6)^T\yV.t,constfictio,comPressio. ?c 2440 Staunton 
Si. Patrick’s Purgatory (E. E. T. S.) 73 Bi he help of hat 
woman and of myne owne grypyng, I sided vppon hat ladder. 
2526 Tindale Matt. iv. 24 They brought unto hym all sicke 
people, that were taken with divers diseases and griping«. 
[So Coverdale, Geneva ; 26x2 torments.] 2607 Hieron /Kw. 
L 39a Rackings, enhaunsings, gripings, vsuries. 2610 R. 
Doulani> Var. Lute.lessans Beb ntarg.. For Griping of 
stops in B. <71665 J. Goodwin the Spirit {1^67)0^7 


Secret wringings and gnpings and gnawings of conscience. 
2709 Mbs. Manley .Sren Mem. (1736) III. 290 Her Favourite 
Siauratius’s Griping and Extortions. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1780), Griping.. lAiti inclination of a ship to run 
to windward of her course, particularly when she sails with 
the wind on her beam or quarter. 2823-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 185 Ventral gripings. 2840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop XXXV, The tendency of her legal practice had been 
to fix her thoughts on small gains and gripings, 1898 P. 
Manson Trap, Diseases 289 The leading symptoms 
of dysentery are those of inflammation of the great intestine 
— namely, griping, tenesmus, &c. 

Gri’piu^, sb.^ The action of Gripe v.^ 
2805^ 2846 [see Gripe r. 2 ]. 

Gi^ingCg r3i*pig),///.rr. [LGripe zr.l -f- -ing 2 .] 

1. That gripes, grasps, or clutches tightly. Also 
Jig. ofpersons, their actions, etc.; Grasping, usurious, 
avaricious, ‘squeezing*. 

*573 U- Lloyd Pilgr. Princes (1586) 47 To auoid y« griping 
pawes of a hungry Sparhaucke. 2587 Holinsked Chren. I. 
71/1 Manic of them.. were constrained to yeeld themselues 
into the griping hands of their enemies. 1658 Whole Duty 
Mansa. § g. 89 Extortion, and gaping usurjL 1697 Drvden 
yEneidvi. 303 He seiz'd the shining bough with griping hold. 
1710 Steele Tailer No. 223 p 2 This Method of making 
Settlements was first invented by a griping Laivj’er. 2B46 J , 
Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . p. xxxi, A griping 
landlord. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng.'xx. IV. 518 Oppressed 
by cruel and griping men in power. 

absol. 2785 J. Trusler Mod. Times II, 57 The griping, 
the usurious, and the lawless. 

2. Causing pain or distress, physical or mental ; 
painful, distressing. 

2568 T. Howell Newe Sonets {1879) 217 Through greeping 
griefe, and thought so sore opprest. 2577 T. Kendall 
Flaiuers Epigr. Svjb, Oh grisly gripyng grief. 1645 
Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 68 The heart-corroding Fangs Of 
gripjng Care. z666 Baxter Call to Unconverted 225 O what 
a griping thought It xvill be .. to think.. That this was your 
own doing ! 2897 P. Waring Tales Old Regime 97 The 
griping hunger, which might be gratified in a moment if 
they would. 

3. Applied more or less spec, to spasmodic con- 
stricting pains in the bowels; having the patho- 
logical effect of * gripes*; also, causing or producing 
‘ gripes *. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens i. xlix. 71 The same . . swageth the 
gryping pajmes of the belly. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 546-47 
That Windinesse is Grosse, and Swelling; Not Sharpe or 
Griping. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 351 It excites 
Vomiting, sharp griping Pains with wind in other Parts of 
the Bowels. x^tx-'^Goo^ s Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 254 The 
griping property of Castor oil, *88a Garden 28 Oct. 381/2 
The Griping Fruited Service. AUhutt'sSyst, Med. III. 

752 Each stool is preceded by griping pains in the belly. 

Hence Ori-pingly ctdv.y Gri'plngness. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 65 Glisters also helpe, lest the Medicine 
stop in the Guts, and worke gripinrfy. 2640 Digby in Lis- 
more Papers Ser. il. (1888) IV. 239 hinges, .being wrested 
out of it, tnaketh it not onely be griptngly held, but [etc.]. 
2683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 80 Another with a Logic- 
flsted griptngness catches at and grasps all be can come 
within the reach of. 

Griple, variant of Gbipple sb,^ Obs. 

Gripless (gri*ples), a. rare. [f. Grip 5 ^.^ + 
-LES 3 .J Having no grip or hold. 

1606 Birnib Kirk.Burial (1833) 33 Builded upon the .«;andy 
foundation of three griplesse grounds. z8^ A. Munko 
Siren Casket 192 What means my Mary’s gripless hand? 

II Grippe (grfp). Also (anglicized) grip. [Fr., 
vbl, sb. f7 gripper to seize.] = Influenza. 

2776 J. Jekyll Corr, (1894) 64 An epidemic cold seems to 
have spread itself from London to Barcelona. In passing 
through this kingdom [France], it has obtained the name of 
‘ grippe ’—a term significant enough from the nature of its 
attack on the throat. 2803 T. Campbell Let. 27 Mar. in Life 
ff Lett. (1849) 1 . 425 John has been dubbed Dr. Leyden, and 
the influenza has been called La grippe. ^ 2834 J, Forbes 
Laenncc's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 193 The epidemic of 1803-4 
(known by the name of 1890 Lowell A (1894)11. 

441 Four of the weans have had thcgripjfe. 1891 Boston 
Daily Globe 24 Mar. 5/1 The grip Is with us again... This 
year the grip seems to have started in Chicago. 

Hence Gripped a., affected with the * grippe *. 

2892 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 233 The one whose bed ^was 
opposite to the gripped patient. Ibid. 335 A visitor arrived 
there gripped on Dec. 12, 1889. 

Grippe, obs. form of Grip. 
f Grippen, "v. Obs. [f. Gripen ppl. a.] tram. 
To clench (the fist). 

28x4 Way to win Her i. ii, You .. grippening your fist for 
all the world like Madona the great boxer. /Zi'a. iv. i, She 
has such a trick of grippening her fist upon occasion. 

Gripper (gri'p^j)* [fi Grip -(--erI.] One 
who or that which grips. 
fl. gen. = Griper I. Obs. rare.'^^ 

2570 Levins Manip. 74/24 A Gripper, harpax. 

2. spec. a. ‘In Ireland, a sheriff's officer ; abailiff* 
(Cassell 1884 ). 'b, Att str al. slang. One who catches 
sheep for the shearers. 

2886 C. Scott Sheep-Farming 137 The catcher or ‘gripper’ 
supplies the shearere with a fresh sheep as soon as he is 
finished with the former. 

3. An implement used for gripping or clutching ; 
a clutch or claw of any kind; any contrivance 
employed to seize or embrace an object, 

1857 Illustr. Lond. Nezvs XXXI. 24®/* Conveying a dis- 
charge to the said cartridge, and thereby releasing a gripper, 
and detaining the cable from running away. 2870 L. Simon 
in Eng, Meeh. 4 Mar. 609/1 Grippers or fingeA take hold of 
the cut end of the paper. 1871 Amer. Encycl. Printing 
(ed. lUngwalt), Grippers, the metal claws .. which seize 


hold of the sheet of paper as it lies on the feeding-board, 
2882 Dredge, etc. Electric lllumin. I. 383 The actual work 
of liberating the catch or the gripper, and feeding the 
carbon, is-eflected by gravity. 1884 m J. DUcknall Smith 
Cable or Rope Traction 104 The carriages .. shall alwaj*s 
be attached by the gripper to the cable. 2886 Textile 
Manufacturer 15 June 288/2 On each carriage 112 to 224 
iron tongs or grippers are placed at regular distances. 

4 . attrib., tci gripper machine, mechanism. 
iZyi Amer. Encycl. Printing (ed. • RiDgw-alt), Gripper 
Machines, power-presses in which grippers, as contradistin- 
guished from tapes, are used. 2892 Pall Mall G. 9 Dec. 
4/1 By means of a gripper mechanism the driver of the car 
can reduce the speed to any rate desired. 

Gripping (gil-pig), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Grip z'.i + 

-iNaiJ The action of Grip a taking firm 
grasp or hold (Jit. and Jigi) 5 seizure. 

2632 in' Barry Orkney (1805) App. 473 Act 40 Anent Grip- 
ping of Lands, a 2658 J. Durham Expos. Rev. i. (1680) 15 
There is most sensible footing and, so to speak, gripping 
to be gotten by looking to the Mediator. 2818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xlii, A neglect of the higher things that belong to 
salvation, and also a gripping unto the things of this world. 
2898 Daily News 23 Sept. 6/5 The bruises caused . . by 
gripping were recent. 

b. aitrib. (with reference to cable-traction). 

2887 J. Bucknall Sajith Cable or Rope Traction 86 
Advocating the Chicago type of grip., in preference to those 
provided with gripping wheels or rollers, /bid. 99 The 
pipping apparatus provided upon the cars, .is a device con- 
sisting of two movable jaws., which engage or release the 
cable at the will of the operator. 2899 J. Pennell in Fortn. 
Rev.^ LXV. 221 The two gripping arms of the brake were 
applied by chains. 

t Gripping, vbl. sb.- Obs. In comb, gripping- 
iron, «= grooping-iron, a carpenter’s gouge. 

<22500 Ortus Voc. in Promp. Parv. 216 note, Runcina est 
quoddam ariificium fabri ligiarii gracile ei recurvum, 
quo eavantur tabule, et una alteri connectatur; Anglicl, 
a gO'PP>’^&e jTon- 

Gripping (gri-pii)), vbl. rf.s [f. Grip v.- + 
-ingI.J —Gs.ivvsavbl. sb? 

185. SVlcGlNs Embanking 12S Gripping at or 
per rod. 

Gripping (gri'pig),///. a- [f. GniPo.i + -ing 2 .] 
That grips, clutches, clips, or grasps tightly. 

2630 Drumm. of Hanvth. Flowers Sion, Cypress Grove 75 
[Riches] are like to Thornes which laid on an open hand are 
easiiie blowne away, and wound the closing and hard-grip- 
ping. 2742 Monro Anal. Nerves (ed. 3) 20 The gripping 
Fingers stopt the Course of a Fluid. 2877 Black Green 
Past, xxxviii. (1878) 305 We were shod not in gripping felt 
but in goloshes of an enormous size. 
fig. 289s Daily Nnus 20 Apr. 7/5 Death, he rejoiced to 
say, had only cost them 20/. in spite of the gripping winter. 

Athenaum xi Apr. 487/1 There is., much that is 
genuine and gripping in the play. 

Gripple (gri p’l), sb."^ Obs. exc. dial. In 5 
gryppeJ, grippuIL [Parallel to inod.Dn. greppel, 
gfifpel, grnppel, LG. griippel WGer. *gntppilo - ; 
see Grip sb?'] A small ditch or french. 

C2440 Promp. Parv. 210/2 Gryppe, or a gn’ppel, where 
watur rennythe a-\vay in a lonae, or watur forowe {P. a 
grippull], ar<iri«NCw/<2. <22825 Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Gruf, 
grvop, a trench, not amounting in breadth to a ditch. If 
narrower still it is sigripi if e.xtremely narrow, 0. gripple. 

fGri’pple, sb.’^ Obs. rare. In 6 grypell, 
griple. [f. root of Grip, Gripe : cf. Grapple jA] 

1. A hook to seize things with. 

2530 Palsgr. 228/1 Grj’pell a hoke, hauet, 

2. Grasp. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 24 Ne ever Artegall his griple 
strong For any thinge wold slacke, but still upon him hong. 
Gri’pple, a- Obs. exc. dial, or arch. Also i 
gripul, 3 gripel, 6 gripell, grippel. Sc. grip- 
pill, 6-7 griple, 9 Sc. grippal. [(i)E. gfipil, 
i.grip', wk. root oigrlpan Gripe z/.i] 

1. Griping, niggardly, usurious. 

a 2000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-\Vulcker 198/39 Capax, qui mul- 
tum capu, and^etul, gripul, numul. <12205 Lav. 7336 pu 
sulf art swiffe gnpel, hine gumen sunden 3efere. 2565 Gold, 
ing Ovid's Met. vii. (1603) 85 b, [She] upon receit thereof. . 
Was turned to a bird, which yet of gold is gripple still. 2574 
Rich Mercury <5- Soldier C ij b, The greatest cause that 
stirreth both these sortes [of CaptaineS] to seruice, as may 
be supposed, procedeth of one mocion, which is the gripell 
desyre they haue of Princes paye. 2589 Warner Alb. Eng, 

V. xxvii, Grippel m workes, testy in words. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. iv. 31 He gnasht his teeth to see Those heapes of 
gold with griple Couetise. <22677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 2716 

I . 316 The gripple wretch who will bestow nothing on his 
poor brother. 2808 Scott Marm, vi. Introd., While gripple 
owners still refuse To others what they cannot use. 18x4 — 
Wav. Ixvii, Nae body wad be sae grippal as to tak his gecr 
after they had gi’en him a pardon. 2876 Whitby Gloss., 
Gripple, avaricious. ‘ As gripple as sin 

2. Gripping; tenacious. 

15x3 Douglas jEiteis xii. xii. 193 Amangthegrippill rutls 
fast haldand. 1604 Drayton Ow/essoThegripple^ Vmture 
argues me too bold. x88o W. Watson Prsuces Quest 
(1892) 61 Clutched with his gripple claws the Prince his jirey. 

3. Comb., VlS gi-ipple-handed, minded adjs. 

2626 Middleton Anyth, for Quiet Life^ 7^ That a 
man of your estate should be so gnpple-minded and repin- 
ing at his wife’s bounty ! <2x632 T. ( 7 <Krx Judgent. 

II. I. xix, (1642) 64 This gripple minded Pnnee. 26^7 L.. 

Harvey Sch. of Heart (1778) no, I was close and gnpple- 
handed. . , • ji- 

Hence GriTPleness, avarice, greed, _ mggdmli- 
ness * also, greedy desire (Jo do something/., 

■ 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. To Rdr. 8 Greedy gripple- 
nessc of shameful gaine. . 2655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. x. 
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GBISLIBESS. 


I 2. 290 A gripplencss to save some of the stuff. ^ x66o 
Hexham piiich Dict.y Hcbbighcyt^ Grcedinesse, Cripple- 
nesse, or Nig^dlinesse. 1882 Af'. Wore, Gloss.^ Gri/>)'U- 
ness, greed. inna so bad off as ’e makes out, ’tis nowt 
but gripplencss m^es 'im live so near,* 

t Gn^ple, zf. Obs, [An alteration of Grapple 
V,, ?in^enced by Grip = Grapple v. in 
various senses. Hence Gri'ppled ppl, a,, an- 
chored ; Gri'ppling vbU sb., anchoring, mooring, 
aUrzb. in grippling chain, 

159X H. Smith Serm, Usury i. 3, I am glad that I haue 
any occasion to griple with this sinne, where it hath made 
so many spoyles. 1606 Heywood Jf you knovoMt Me 11, 
Wks. 1874 I. 346 The distant comers of their gripled fleet. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 167 The root .. is more 
then a man can well griple in his hand. 1630 Wadsworth 
Pilgr. iv. 3^ The Vice Admirall «. prepared hlmselfe for to 
fight. .hanging his gripling chaine on the maine Mast. 

*SV. and north, [f. Grip 
+ -tI. Cf. MDu. gripichj MLG, ^psek^ 

1 . Having a tendency to be avaricious or parsi- 
monious. 

x8o8 Jamieson, Gri/^y, pron. gruppy, avarilious, as im- 
plying the idea of a disposition to take the advantage, S. 
xBxe Galt Provost xliii. 315 It may be, that standing now 
clear and free of the world, I had less incitement to be so 
grippy. X825 Brockett W. C, Words, Gri/>py, mean, avari- 
cious, hardly honest, i860 Ramsay Remin. Ser. i. (ed, 7) 
88 A character noted for avarice or sharp looking to self 
interest, >vas termed ‘grippy', 1876 Whitby Gloss., Grippy, 
inclined to cheat xBSa Earn. Rev, Apr, 1525 A typical 
Scottish laird of the shrewdest and * grippiest* order. 

2 , Tenacious, 

1870 Contemp, Rev. XIV. 380 The tenacious, grippy 
clinging to traditionary usages. 

Hence Qri’ppiness. 

1B82 Athenaeum 21 Jan. 88/1 A satire on the ‘grippi- 
ness ’ that may have characterized the earlier lairds. 

Gripsack (gri*pissek). U* S. colloq. [f. Grip vA 
-I-Sack.] a traveller’s handbag. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 11 Dec. 2/2 The word ‘ grip-sack ' has 
long been in use in America as a slang term for hand-satchel. 
1889 ‘Mark Twain’ Yankee at Crt, K. Arth. xxiii. 255 
Take your gripsack and get along, 1891 19M Cent, Oct. 
588 They pack their grip-sacks and go off to Europe, 
t Gn'pxiloiis, a, Obs, Also gripo-. [app. f. 
Gripple a, -h-ous, with spelling assimilated to that 
of adjs. in •ulotisj\ Grasping, avaricious. Hence 
Gri*ptaousness. (Only in T, Adams.) 

161^ T. Adams Devils Banquet 127 The labourers hjTe 
cries in the gripolous^Landlords hand. 1633 — Exp, 2 Peter 
ii. Z2 Gripulous avarice. Ibid. ill. 18 Liberality is in medio 
between gripulousness and profuseness. 

Gripy (grai-pi), <z. [f.GEtPEZ'.i + -Ti.] Tending 
to cause ‘ gripes 1879 [see Gripeful a.]. 

Grip-yard : see Grip s 6 .^ 

Griqaalaudite (giMcwalreudait). Jl/in. 
[Named by Hepbnm, 1887, from its locality, 
Griqualand.] A mineral consisting essentially of 
silica in a fibrous form, more or less impregnated 
with iron, forming the gem knorvn as tiger eye. 

1887 Chem. News LV. 240 Griqualandite, a pseudomorph 
of crocidolite. 

+ Gris,ri. Obs. Forms: 3-6 gris(0, 4-5 greoe, 
4-6 grys(e, (4 griis, 5 grijs), 5 gryoe. [a. OF.^V 
(14th c. in Godef.), subst. use of adj. gris (see 
Gkis a.). Cf. It. grigio homespun cloth, russet.] 
A kind of grey fur. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25^6 Riche robe wit veir and grise. 
CI320 .S*/V Tristr. 1220 pai raft me fowe and griis, And pus 
wounded hai me. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus (minor) 764 
Furryt wele in wayre & grece [rime dewice]. 1393 Langl. P, 
PI. C. xvii. 342 Both in grey and in grys And in gilt hameis, 
C1400 St. Alexius 398 Pelured wip Ermyne & wih grijs. 
14^ Lybeaus Disc. 838 A velowet mantyll gay, Pclvred 
wyth gTj*s and gray, Sche caste abowte her swyre. 14BX 
Caxton Reynaf^ (Arb.) 65 He may were scarlet and gryse. 
1523 La Berners Froiss, I. ccclxxxi. 640 They ar .clothed 
in veluet and chamlet furred with grise. 1575 How Mer- 
chande dyd Wy/e betray 14 in Uazl. E. P. P. I. 197 
Gownys of grete pryce, Furryd with menyuere and with 
gryse. [1896 J. H. Wyue Hist. Hen. IV, III. 4^ A red 
jacket, with cap furred with gris,] 

+ Gxis, a. Ohs. rare. In 4 gris, grys, grice, 
6 gres, grece, greyce. [a. F, gris (=Pr., Sp., 
It* a. OHG. grts (in mod.G.^/'^zV) 

= OS. grts (Du.^( 7>), of unknown origin; a deriva- 
tive is med.L. griseus. It. grigio^ Grey. 

c X386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 6 His hakeney, which 
pat al pomely grys [v.r. gris, grice]. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis Prol. 107 Sum grece [v.r. greyce, gres], sum gowlis, 
sum purpour, 

Gris, obs. form of Grass. 

Grisaille (griz^**l, or as Fr. gr/zay). Hainiing. 
[a. F. grisai/te, f^grfs grey (see prec.).] A method 
of decorative painting in grey monochrome to re- 
present objects in relief (see quot. 1854); ^ work, 
e.g. a stained-glass window, executed according to 
this method. 

X84B B. Webb Sk. Cant. Eccles. 9 In the Lady-chapel are 
some modem grisailes [sic]. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. 
I 14. 41 The roof of the Sistine chapel has much archi- 
tectural design in grisaille mingled with the figures of its 
fresdoes; 1854 Fairholt Diet. Art, Grisaille, .. a style of 
painting employed to represent solid bodies in relief, such’ 
as friezes, mouldings. .bas-reliefs, &C., by means of grey 
tints. The objects represented are supposed to be white ; 
the shadows which they project, and the lights., are properly 
depicted by. .various grey tints. . 1897 L. F. Day Windows 


xjo Early glass divides itself ..into two classes : work in rich 
colour . . and work in ‘ grisaille as it is called ; that is to 
say, in. which the glass is chiefly white or whitish, relieved 
only here and there by a line or a jewel of colour. 
t>. attrib. or adj. Executed in grisaille. 
x86o Handbk. of Ludlow (1865) 34 The windows were 
filled with grisaille glass. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 
20 The designs of the glass arc all ornamental patterns on 
light grisaille grounds.^ 1897 L, F, Day Windows X46 The 
best-known grisaille windows in England are the famous 
group of long lancets, ending the north transept of York 
Minster, which are known by the name of the Five Sisters. 

Gris-amber : see Ambergris. 

Girisard (gri’said), a. and sb. rare. [ad. F. 
grisard, f. gris grey : see -ard.] 
f A. adj. Greyish. Obs. 

idoj Topsell Four./.Bensts (1658)' 27 Their [badgers'] 
skin is hard, but rough and rugged, their hair harsh and 
stubborn, of an intermingled grisard colour. 

B. sb. A grey-haired man. 

1880 Browning Dram. Idylls Ser. 11. Pietro 25 Straight- 
way would the whileom youngster grow a grisard. 
Grisbate, -bet, -bite, etc., vars. Gristbite. 
t Grise, a, ' Obs. Also 3 greis, 5 gryse. 
[? Abstracted from Grisly a."] Terrible; fearful. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 18649 ^^it his cri fjat es sua grise [GSti. 
greis]. Ibid, 23249 Of belle. .]>e aghtand pine it es ful grise. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 597 To fyght with bothe yn same Hyt 
wer no chyldes game, That beth so grymme and gryse. 
? 0x500 Ser J. Mandevelte 59 in Hazl. E. E. P. T. 157 
Or elIes..Depyst in helle in paynes grise Salbee our set. 
t Grise, U- Obs. Forms : 3-4 gjise-n, 4 -yn, 
4 -S gryse, grise, 5 gryes, 6 Sc. gryis. Pa. t. 4 
gros, griaede. [MK.grfsett str. vb. (later wk.) 
OE. *gr{san, implied in d-grfsan (recorded in 
pres.-stem only: see Agbise ».) = MDu., MLG. 
grisen (Du. grijzcn, pa. t. grees, pa. pple. gegre- 
zitt)', cf. tAHG. griscitlicA GnisLT. 

. The root *er 1 s. is not found in Goth, or Scandinavian, nor 
is it.s equivalent found outside TeuL Possibly it may have 
originated by onomatopoeic modification from the synony- 
mous *greus-, grits- (in OE. grorn sad, htgroren terrified, 
gryre horror) which seems to be an extension of the root 
*greu-, gri - : see Grue t».] 

1 . impers. (//) grises me : I shudder with fear or 
horror, I tremble, am greatly afraid. 

^1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 165 Of -swilch mai grisen men. 
axzts After. R, 366 ‘Sore*, cwc<5 he, ure Louerd, ‘me 
grulleS [MS, T. grises) ajean mine pine a 1225 Juliana 
56 Grisen him mante [v.r, mahen] J»at sehe hu hit [pat axtreo] 
gront in to hwet se hit of rahte. a 1300 Body 4 Soul 96 in 
Map's Poems, A weyle sore may roe grise. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 787s Hyt was no wundyr J105 nym gros. 

2 . intr. To shudder or tremble with terror; to 
be full of horror, greatly afraid ; = Aorise i, 

a X225 [see x). a 1300 Cursor M. 7983 To ger bam for him 
gru and grise Vm-thogbt him gern on quatkin wise, c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8532 His herte a-geyns hym 
gros & grew. CX400 Beryn 2140 Of this petouse compleynt 
a mannys hert may grise. CX450 St. Cuthbert (SurUts) 7222 
pe woman sho began to gryes. c 1460 Toxvneley Myst. iv. 
2^4 ^Vhe^ I look to hym, I gryse. 25x3 Douglas /Eneis i. 
xil 21 Albeit my spreit abhorris, and doith grise, ITiairon 
for to ramembir. 

3 . irans. To shudder at with terror or abhorrence ; 
to dread, abhor, loathe ; e=AGRisE 2. 

1382 WycLIF Judith xvi. 12 The Persis grisiden hir stede- 
fastnesse, and Medis hir hardynesse. — Wisdom xii. 3 
Tho olde dwelleris of thin holi load, the which thou grisedist. 

4 . To terrify, affright ; « Agrise 5 a. 

xsox Douglas Pal. Hon. i. Ixxi, Terribill ihochtis oft my 
hart did gryis.^ 1513 — ^neU vr. ii. 52 Virgyne, na kynd 
of pane may rise, Vnknaw to me, of new that may me grise. 
1556-8 Phaer /Eneid iv. K ij b, He warns me through my 
dreames, & me w* fearfull gost doth grise, 

Grise, var. Gris Obs . ; obs. f. Grabs, Grece. 
Grisel, obs. form of Gbizel, Grizzle a. and 
Grisoli, -lich(e, -ly, obs. forms of Grisly. 
Grisell(e, obs. form of Grizzle a. and j-Al 
Griseo- (gri-z/b), comb, form of med.L. 
grey, used in sense * greyish as griseofttscous adj. 

1847 Hardy in Proc, Berxv. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 247 
Abdomen . . thickly clothed above and beneath with griseo- 
fuscous pubescence. 

GriseOUS (gri'zfas), a. [f. med.L. grtse-us (see 
Gris a.) + -ous.] Grey ; spec, in Zaol. and Dot., 
bluish grey, pearl-grey, (For an aberrant use see 
quot. 1826.) 

18x9 G. Samouelle Eniomol, Compend. 221 Pentatoma.. 
Body griseous above. x026 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 279 
GrIseous (Griseus), white mottled with black or brown. Ex. 
Curculio nebulosus. xSzS Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. I. 274 
Tml-feathers wedge-shaped, griseous, spotted with black. 
1847 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 11. No. 5. 240 
Abdomen. .griseous pubescent. 1893 Contemp. Rev.Kwg, 
294 French soil and notably French skies are griseous. 

11 Grisette (grizen). Also 8 grisot, grisset, 
grizette. [a. F. grisette, f. gris grey : see -ette.] 

1 . An inferior grey dress fabric, formerly the 
common garb of working: girls in France. (In 
quot. attrib^ 

X700 T. Brown, etc. tr. ScarrotCs Com, Wks, (17x2) 2 His 
Doublet was a Griset-Coat. 

2 . A French girl or young woman of the working 
class, esp. one employed as a shop assistant or a 
seamstress. 

X723 Swift Stella at Wood-Park 59 She vows she will no 
longer stay In lodgings, like a poor grizette. a 1745 — . 
(title) To 6etty the Grisette. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 


(1775) II. (Case Conscience), In a few minutes theGrisset 
came in with her box of lace. 18x5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 
128 The women of Paris of all ranks, grisettes as well as 
Duchesses. 1885 Miss Braddon Wyllard's Weird 1. i. 23 
That pretty, neat appearance which one sees in French 
girls of a class just a little above the grisette. 

attrib. 1803 Marv Charlton Wife 4 Misir. IV. 20 A 
fellow . . was scarcely able to vie with his valet-de-chambre 
in any expenditure upon his grisette adventures. 1844 
Louisa S. Costello Bfarn I. 335 The remarkable beauty 
! of its young women of the grisette class. 

3 . A noctuid moth, Acronycta sirigosa. 

1869 Newman Brit. Moths 253 The Grisette. 

tGri'sfiil, a. Obs. [f. Gribe v. + -fu’l.] 
Horrible; terrible. Hence f Gri’sfally 
^ a X300 Signs be/. Judgem. 16 in E. E. P. (1862) 8 Hit is 
iwrit in holi boke .. pat no bing no man mai loke pat is so 

f risful forto drede. 1382 wyclif Wisdom xi. 19 Vnknowen 
estes..bringende forth smel of smoke, or pultcnde out 

f risful [1388 hidouse] sparkes fro ejen. Ibid. xvii. 3 Th«i 
en scatcred, dredende grisfulli (X388 hidousli]. 

Grisgris : see Gbeegree. 

Grishop, variant of Gbasshop Ohs. 
tGri'sil, In 5 grysyl, -il, [f. Grise ».] 

Horrible; grisly. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 213/2 Grysyl [v.r. grysil], horridns, 
Grisiliche, obs. form of Grisly. 

Gri’Sing. pseudo-^zr^://. [An accommodation 
of grisengns, used adjectively as the name 

of a fabric; prob. f. gtds grey; cf. O/S. grisan, 
explained by Godef. as a stuff of Greek origin.] 
The name of some fabric. 

[CXX12 Laws AEtkelred iv. ii. § 8 (Liebermann) Duos 
prisengospannos. Charter Vaudey Abb,, Lincolnsk. 

in Dugdale^ Monast. (1825) V. 490/r Vestimenta autem 
dabunt mihi de griseng, vel halberget, et pellibus agninis ; 
uxori autem mes ad carius bluet, et pellibus similiter ag- 
ninis. <1X200 MS, Askmole X285 fol. 231 Quidem ^rlengis 
hoc est panniculis aerium colorem imitantious vestiuntur.] 
xB6s Kingsley Herew. II. i. xo Clothing., of grising or 
halbergit and lambs’ skins. 

+ Grising, jA Obs. [f. Grise z/.-b-iNoL] 
Terror, horror, dread; loathing. 

<2X22$ After. R. 190 Nere het ping sulf grislich hwas 
scheadewe 3e ne muhte nout for grislich [MS. C. grisung] 
biholden? 1382 Wyclif x Chron. xvii. 2X By hisgrelnessc 
& grj'synges [1388 dredis] he caste out nacyouns fro his 
face. r‘X44o Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) i. xln, 
Also thou shall fele a lothyng & a grysyng of thy self. 
Griskin (gri'skin). Also 8 grisking. ^i.gris, 
Grice a pig -h -kin.] The lean part of the loin of a 
bacon pig. f Also formerly, the correspondingpart 
of beef. 

<T X700 B. E, Diet, Cant. Creiv, Griskins, steaks off the 
Rump of Beef; also Pork-bones with some tho’ not much 
Flesh on them. 1727 Swift CxzTwwfw. E. Curll Wks. 1755 
III, L 16^ To convince them of bis Christianity he called for 
a pork gri.sking. X733-— Corr. Wks. X84X II. 717, 1 have a 
good deal of company tosup at my house upon beef griskins. 
^47 Mrs. Glasse Cookery i. 4 The best Way to drws Pork 
Gnskins is to roast them. X761 Murphy Citizen 1. ii. Then 
he rocked the cradle, hush ho ! hush ho !— then he twisted 
the griskin. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Christ's Hosp., 
His not plate of roast veal, or the more tempting griskin. 
xB8o Jefferies Gt. Estate ix. 199 He called at the butcher’s 
..and. .got a little bit of griskin, or a chop. 

irans/. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 40. 262 So many 
Drops of sudi a one’s Jlilk, with a Griskin of St. Lawrence. 
^ In griskins : tom to rags. 

1830 Carleton Trails Irish Pcqs,^ (1843) I. 247 
by this time were absolutely in griskins, 
t Grisle. Obs. [f. Grise v.] Horror ; terror. 
<11225 •S'r- Marker. 15 Ha moten..hare ahne de3 ant. 
drihtines munegin Home, ant te grisle ant te grure Jjc bio et 
te dome. <2x240 Sawles Warde in Coft. Horn. 251 Wei ba 
i seotJ ham to grisle ant to grure. 

Grisle, obs. form of Gristle, Grizzle. 
Grisled (gri*z’ld), a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4. 
griseled, 6 griseld. [f. Grisle or Grisil a. + 
-ED 2.] Awe-inspiring; horrible; grisly. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 24081 (Fairf.) His face Jiat be-fore waas. 
shene hit is now griseled [oM^r il/iS‘5‘. grisli] on to sene. 1565 
Darius (i860) 20 So griseld vpon him I did looke, As he 
had bene a very cooke. 1583 Stanvhurst ^Eneis 11.^ (Ark) 
50 Al we fle from sacrifice with sight so grisled afrighted~ 
2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Grisled, grisly, frightful. 

Grisled, variant of Grizzled a. 

Grisley, -li(e, -lie, -lich(e, obs. ff. Grisly. 
i* Gri*sliliead. Obs. In 4 gryselichhede, 
-lychhede. [f. Grisly a. -f -head.] Grisliness. 

a 1400 Prymer (1891) 88Ther wonelh euerelastynge grysc- 
lychnede. c X430 Pilp". Lyf Manhode iv. xxx. 

My grete maace is cleped pe vengeaunce of god, and pe- 
gryselichhede of helle, 

Grislik, obs, form of Grisly. 

Grisliness (gri*zlines). [f. Grisly <r. -h-NESs.] 
The quality or condition of being grisly ; horrible- 
ness, gruesomeness. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2310 Ne swa sleygh payntur 
never nan was .. pat couthe ymagyn of bair ’gryslynes. 
C1386 Chaucer Pars. T, r 790 (Harl. MSi) pey schulm 
haue.. hunger and purst and grisllnes of deuelcs pat schul 
alto-tere hem wipout respit. [Cf. Grimness.) <1x586 Sidney 
./4n-/T<f/Vj 111.(1622) 251 That ill agreeing musicke, which was 
beautified with the grislynesse of wounds [etc.]. 1591 Florio 
2«<//'n<;7«i3i (7. What, isshe so loathsome? L. Morethan 
grislenes or hell it selfe. X63X R. Bolton Com/. A/fl. Consc.- 
307 Hce..addes more grisselinesse to his many hatefull 
transgressions. xW? Howells Jtal. Joum. 209 AH the 
horrors for which we had come were then in perfect gnshness- 
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Grisloker, -luker, obs. compar. ff. Grisly. 
Grisly (gri-zU), a. Now only m-ch. and literary. 
Forms : 2 grisUo, 2-5 grislioh, -lyeh, {y,~^comf. 
grisloker, -liiker), 3-5 gryslioh., -lyoh, 4-5 grise- 
lioli(e, gryaelioh(e, -lyohe, -ly, (4 griasillohe, 
grisUk, greselioh.); 3 Orw. grisslij, 3 greale, 
4 greesly, 4-5 gresely(e, gresli, 5 gresly, 
griss(e)ly(e, 4-6 grysely(e, 4-7 grysly, 5 grysle, 
gryasly, 6 gryslie, grelslie, greizlie, griesely, 
-lie, gryesly, 5-7 greisly, 6-7 grislie, grizely, 
6-9 griesly, 8-9 grizly, (grizzly), 4- grisly. [Late 
OE. p-islic ; ultimately f. gris- wk. root of Gbise v. 
^-lic, -lyI ; but the history is unknown. 

_ Perh. aphetized from OE. ongrislic^ ^ongrisenlic (implied 
in the adv. ongrysc7iUc^y f. pa. pple, of *'07igr{san, synony- 
mous with d^san Agrise v. Cf. the continental Teut. 
synonyms ^ezclijc (from the weak form of the root), 

griselijc^ mod.Du. grtjzelijk (from the str. form) ; the quan- 
tity of the root-vowel in MH<j. grisenlick is uncertain.] 

1 . Causing horror, terror, or extreme fear; horrible 
or terrible to behold or to hear ; causing such feel- 
ings as are associated with thoughts of death and 
^ the other world *, spectral appearances, and the 
like. In mod. use tending to a weaker sense : 
Causing uncanny or unpleasant feelings ; of for- 
bidding appearance; grim, ghastly. 

a. of visible objects, their qualities, etc. 

<rnSo Passio £. Margareiz in Grein Bibl, Angels. Prosa 
(1880) III, 175 p2£T inn code an grisJic deofoj, naoo 
^ ^1^/^(1888)19 Eifulle dieulen.Se bie^ swa la^Hche and 
swo ^islich an to lokin. cxsoo Ormin 3842 J>ohhJjatthe 
grisshj deofell seo. cxzoS Lav. 28063 per ich isah gripes 
& grisUche fu3eles. mzzs Ancr. R. 118 Bledinde mon 
is grislich & atelich ine monnes eihsihSe. c 1350 ^VUl, 
Paleme 4935 Ac he hap sent 30U to socoure so grissiliche 
an host, c 1386 Chaucer Afonk's T. 119 He slow the grisly 
boor. — Frnnkl. T, 131 The grisly Rokkes blake. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. XXI. 479 May no gryslicbe gost glyde per 
hit shadewep. ^1450 Alerlin zs Ther was none othir 
women that durste norishe It but the modre, for it w’as 
so grysly to syght. 15x3 Douglas j^tuis \i. iv. 4 Ane 
hiddouis hole, deip gapand and grisly, is^x Robinson 
tr. Afore's Utopia t. (Arb.) S 3 A man of grlshe and Sterne 
grauitie, 1579 Spenser Shepk, Cal. Noy, 55 Vp grieslte 
ghostes. XS90 — F. Q. r. v, 20 Griesly night, with visage 
deadly sad. 1607 Hieron JP'^s. I. 220 The griesly and 
ghastly countenance of approching death, 16*9 IVIilton 
A/ativi/^ 200 In vain with cymbals' ring They call the 
grisly king, In dismal dance about the furnace blue. X684 
Earl Roscomsion Fss, Transl. Verse 157 The Greisly 
Ferry-man of Hell, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv, 145 
Like their grisly Prince appears his gloomy Race. 1788 
W, Blake Hunt. Excto's. 15 Our grisly enemy fan ele- 
phant] was overpowered by the number of bullets, 1807 
WORDSW, White Dot \. 244 Look down, and see a griesly 
sight ; A vault where the bodies are buried upright ! x84t 
W. Spalding Italy ^ It, Isl. II. 198 Minos, transformed 
by the Florentine poet., into a strange and grisly shape. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, 1. xv, There was the old grisly four- 
post bedstead. 1867 Emerson Alay-Day etc. ^Vks. (Bohn) 
III. 457 Hunted by Sorrow's grisly train. 1885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter 13a The grisly shelter of a coffee-shop, 
f b. of sounds. Ohs. 

e 1*75 Serving Christ 28 in O. E. Misc. 91 per is gronynge 
and grure and gryslich gle. a X300 Cursor M, 18053 (GStt.) 
For hat farli sone war pai fus, And ran paim til pe apostlis 
hus, All carpand of pat grisli crack, a 1385 Chaucer L. C. 
W. 1219 Dido, The thundyr rorede with a gresely sleuene. 
14.. Sir Beues (MS. M.) He keste vp a gret yell 

That was grisselye as a thonder. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 
5545 Gretand with mony gryslie grone. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. Epit. Aivb, /Etnaes .. grieslie thundering. 
rtX586SiDNEY.^4rrrn//’/<iii. (1590) 165 b, With Dayly Diligence 
and Grisly Grones, he wan her affection. 

c. of actions, occurrences, conditions ; also arch. 
of threats, imprecations, etc. 

CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 pat lo^eliche word and ateliche 
and grisliche..//r inaledicti in ignem eiemum, ^ (a 1240 
Lofsong in Cotf. Horn. 209 Mine sunnen pat ateliche beoo 
and gr^liche i pine eih sihSe,] 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1x745 
Grisloker weder pan it was ne mi3le anerpe be. 1340 
Ayenb. 49 Vor asemoche ase pe zenne is more uoul and 
more grislich, pe more is worp pe ssrifte. c 137S XI Paitts 
o/Hell in O. E. Misc. sii Gret snow, gret yse, gret cold 
gresl6. c 1385 Chaucer B. G. JV. 2238 Philomela, So 
gresely was his dede, That whan that I his foule storj’e 
rede, Mynne eyen wexe foule & sore also. cx-^S — Pard. 
T. 380 Many a grisly 00th thanne han thay sworn, And 
Cristes blessed body thay to-rente. 14.. PoL Rel. <$• L. 
Poems 240 Codes grisliche dom. 1494 Fabyan Chron. I, 
ccxxxii. (1533) 158 b, Gresely & cruel fyghle. 1583 Stany- 
HURST Mneis iii. (Arb.) 71 , 1 viewd with wundring a grisly 
monsterus hazard. 15^ H. Clapham Briefe Bible i. 58 No 
maruell, if so greislie a fall, put him from that sacred figur- 
ing Seate. t8x5 Scott JVoodst. ii, Grisly oaths suit ill 
with grey beards. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xii. (1879) 
171 The like grisly sense of the humorous again stole in 
among the solemn phantoms of his thought. 1892 Jessopp 
Stud. Recluse 1.(1893) 25 The ground, .teeming with the 
tangible memories of grisly conflict. 1892 E. GosSe Seer. 
Narcisse i. n His griesly imagination and adroit hand as a 
modeller. 

2 . Ugly. dial. 

[a X300 Cursor AT. 23620 pir sal be fair and dughti bath, 
pal sal be grisU and lath.] 1674-91 Ray H. C. Words 32 
Grisly, \ig\y’. from Grize, Swine. Vorhesh. Di'al.'2i6 

in Specim. Eng. Dial. 159, I wad this gnsely pat w’as 
hang’d, for me, 1684 J. Lacy Sir H. BuFoott ii. lit. Dram. 
Wks. (1875) 240 Ah, thou’s an ill-favoured grizely-like fellow, 
that is sa. 1788 \V. ^Iarshall Yorksk. II. 333 Grizely.. 
■«gly in the extreme, . . 

+ 3 . Full of fear, inspired by fear. Also qualifying 
fear, dread, Obs. 


c Z320 R. Brunne Alcdit. loi Echo loked on ouper with 
grysly ye, And seyd, Morde wheper hyt be y?* ^1386 
Chaucer Pars. P. f 103 Grisly dr^e that euere shal laste. 
<r 14CW St. jeremie's 15 Tokens (E. E. T. S.) 33 Alias 1 hou 
schull we pan ouercome pilk griselich fere, Whan vche seint 
schal aferde be cure lord crist to see pere? 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India Jjf P. 23 Which^ made the Males leap out of 
their Cabins with the same gnsly Look as if going to give 
up their last Accounts. 

Gri'sly, adv. Obs. exc. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-Lxii. Cf. MDu. gHselike, MLG. grisliken.'] 
Horribly, terribly ; grimly ; so as to inspire terror. 

c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 6x Grisliche he us mid orde pilted. 
a xazs yuliana 69 Te balefule beast . . fen[g] on to , . grist- 
beaiien grisliche up o pis meoke meiden. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 574 His a.x .. so grisliche he ssoc & vaste, pat pe 
king kwakede fit is men. a 1300 Cursor M. 16182 (Cott.), 
1 hope pat pai sal bath grisly bi-for him quake. 1387 
Trevisa Higden{Ro\h) I, 81 Satyri .. grisliche and won* 
derliche i-schape. c 1394 P. P. Crede 585 Swiche a gome 
godes wordes grj’sliche gloseP. ct4oo Ywaine 6* Gaw. 
3843 The thoner grisely gan out-brest. CX400 Alelayne 
1252 Grisely gronande. 1520 More Dyal, \. 20 a/2 She .. 
was there .. in face eyene loke & countenaunce so grysely 
chaunged . . y* yt was a terryble syght to behold. 1563 
Becon R cliques^ of Rome 245 There is nothing in al this 
world y^ a Christen man or woman ought so griselich to 
dread, as for to falle into sinne. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. 
ii. X The North lookes grisly blacke. 1663 Bullokar, Grisly, 
abominably, gastly, fearfully. 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. 
vni. 1714 Lxsa, gashed griesly, tarn enomniter. 

Grisly, obs. form of Gristly, Grizzly a. 
and sb^ 

f Gri'suess. Obs. Also 4 grise-, 5 grysnease. 
[f. Grise a. + -ness.] Terror, horror, dread. 

1398 Trevis.a Barth. De P. R. viii. i. (Tollem. MS.), The 
worlde is a place of trespas and of gilte .. of grisnesse \ed. 
XS 3 S ferefulnes] and of schame. Ibid. xiv. li, Londe of 
wastynge and of grisenesse [ed. 1535 horrour]. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 153 Nero be-helde 
his chylde, and grysnesse therof hadd, and hym merwelid 
of Suche an shape. 

Grisoldt, obs. variant of Chrysolite. 

1672 Boyle Virtues of Gems i. 44 Indian-Gems, particu- 
larly Grisolets. (1750 tr. Leonardus* Alirr.Stones 109 Gri- 
soletus, is the same as the Crisolete.] 
i- Grison, sbX Obs. [a. F. grison, f. gris grey.] 

1 . Grisati siojte ( = F. pierre dc grison) : a kind 
of freestone, 

x6S3 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxix, Riflandouille or pud- 
ding-plunderer, who was armed cap-afe wnth grison stones. 

2 . ‘A servant without livery, dressed in grey, 
for secret errands^ (Hatz.-DaTm.). ^ 

1693 Shadwell Volunteers 11. 1. 14 , 1 think I must keep a 
Secretary, I keep Grisons [printed Griforts] Fellows out of 
Liverj’, privately for nothing, but to carry Answers. 

Grison (gri’zan), sb.^ [a. F. grison ; app. the 
same word as prec. and next. (Both animals are 

grey-)] 

1 . A carnivorous quadruped of South America, 
Galictis vittata, belonging to the family Mustelidx, 
and thus allied to the glutton and marten. 

1796 Steoman II.xviL 41 That animal mentioned 

by 5 tr, AUemand, in the Count de Buffon. .which he there 
calls the grison or grey-weazel. .If this be the same animal 
(as I doubt not, and have therefore given it the name of the 
crabbo-dago or grison). 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 485/1 The 
Grison, Gnlo vittatus of Desmarest .. and Galictis vitiata 
of Bell. 2884 Riverside Nat, Hist. (1888) V. 397. 

2 , A South American monkey (see quot.). 

1840 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. (1849) 61 The Caparo . . 
and the Grison [Lagothrix eanus Geof,; Gastromargas 
infumaUis Spix.) — Inhabitants of the interior of South 
America, said to be remarkable gluttons, 
t Grison, a. Obs. In 5 gresone. [a. F. 
grison, f. gris grey.] Grey. 

1438 Alexander the Great (Bannatyne) 115 With lyart 
herd and hare gresone, 

Grison, obs. form of Grecing, stairs. 
tGrisp, V. Obs. [A mixture of Grip and 
Grasp vbs.J inlr. To grasp, to grope. 

CZ420 Lydc. Thebes iii. in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 372 
Upon the corps with a mortall face He fel atones, and gan 
it to embrace Sore togrispe,andagetn vpstertc. 1532 More 
Confui. Tindale Wks. 553/1 He grisped and longe felt 
about here & tber in the darke. 

Grispatien, obs. form of Gwstbite. 

+ Gri'Sping', vbl. 5 b^■ Obs. [Contracted form 
of Gristbitino.] Gnashing the teeth. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P.'B. J59 Depein mydoungoun berdoel 
euer dweller, Greuing, &gretj'ng,&gryspyngharde of tej>e, 

+ Gri'Sping, vbl. sh? Obs. [Cf. Gbasp sb. 4, 
Gbopsing and dial, grapslln.'] Twilight (morning 
or evening). 

1580 Lyly EuPhues (Arb.) 233 In the grisping of the 
euentng. x^x BnefDecl. Shews, Dnnees, 

etc. B V, Rising according to hb maner to walke in the 
mosse in the grisping of the day. 

Griss(e, obs. form of Grass. 

Grissel(l, obs. ff. Gristle, Gbizel, Grizzle. 
Grissely(e, -Uy, obs. forms of Grisly, Gristly. 
Grissens, dial, form of Grecing, stairs. 
Grissergan, variant of Grithsergeant Obs. 
Grisset, obs. form of Grisette. 

Grissiliclie, obs. form of Grisly. 

Grissil(l, obs. form of Gbizel. 

Grisale, obs. form of Gristle, . 

Grisslig, grissly, obs. forms of Grisly. 


t Grist, Obs. Forms: i grist- (in comb.: 
see Gristbitikg), gyrst, 4 gpyato. [OE. grist-, 
gyrst, cogn. w. OS. grist- in grisigriinmo gnashing 
of teeth ; cf. OHG. gris^mmbn, grisgrambn to 
gnash the tte(h(^lli(j.grtsgimmen,-gramen,gmsf- 
g)'a 7 nm ; O.griesgraxnen to sulk), VlW^.giisgratn 
gnashing of teeth (G. griesgram peeWshness, pee- 
vish person, also as adj.). It is difficult, in spite of 
the resemblance of sense (cf. * to giindihei teeth '), to 
connect the word etymologically with Grind v. ; 
it may be cognate with < 5 E. gxyrran, georran, 
L. hirrire to snarl, or be purely onomatopoeic.] 
Gnashing of teeth ; hence, anger. 

eiooo Ags. Gloss, in Haupi's Zeitschr. (1853) IX. 5x3 
Gyrst, stridor. 13.. £. £■. .ri////. /». A. 465 py heued hatz 
nauper greme ne gryste. 

Grist (grist), Forms: i grist, 5-7 griste, 
gryste, ?6 Sc. girst, ()-7gr(e)est, greist, 7 griest, 
8 grisa, 5- grist. [OE. :-OTent. type 
*griitslu- (? -to., -ti-), f. *grind- Gkikd v. The 
vowel was shortened in ME. as in fist from OE. 

1 1 . The action of grinding ; an act or spell of 
grinding. Obs. 

c xooo iELRRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfileker 141/3 Molilura, 
grist, c 1050 ibid. 448/16 grist. 1676 Wok- 
UDGE Cyder (1691) 96 Some [mills] are so large that they 
grind half a hogshead at a grist. 

2 . Com which is to be ground ; also (with //.) 
a batch of such com. 

C1430 [see bj. ^ X483 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 336 That all 
Dowers of the Cite . . g^md att the Cite-is myllis,. . as long 
as they mey have sufficiaunt grist. 1568 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford^ 325 Every of the said bakers and 
brewers . . shall forfaite their griste and wheate make so 
grounds. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 3 Thy late 
Customers. .haue brought greists to be ground. X613-X6 
W. Browne Brit. Past. it. i. As a miller having ground his 

S ’ist. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals in. in. 297 The new 
abels, impos’d upon Grist, Wine , . Aqua-vitae. 1744-50 
W. Ellis Alod. Husbandm. VI, iit. 77 A griss of wheat to 
be sent to the mill. 1862 Q. Rev. Apr. 286 The grist which 
has been served out too damp for the miller. 1865 Morn. 
Star 13 Jan., They can purchase grists of their employers 
at 15. per bushel under the market price of best wheat, 
1896 L. Abbott Chr. «5- Soc. Problems iii. 87 His water- 
courses grind our grist for us. 
b. Proverbial and Jig. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. 44 Oon wolde riflee us at hame, And 
gadere J>e flour out of oure gryst. Ihid.TS, pouj J>ou deye, 
bou schalt not be myste ; pou combrest DoJ>e foo & frende, 
pi mylle ha)> grounde hi l^ste griste. 1598 T. Bastard 
Chrestoleros (1882) 96 When pride like polling miller sits 
N’pon, The baled gry’st of poore religion. 1623 Fletcher 
& Rowley Alaid in Milt v. ii, Shall the sayles of my Jove 
stand still? Shall the grists of my hopes be unground? 
1641 Symonds Ser^u. Ho. Comm. D iv b. They have put you 
to grinde their grist, 1674 Camden's Rem., Proverbs (1870) 
334 The Horse that is next the Mill carries all the Grist. 
1740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 29 This grinds life’s grist, 
yet takes small tole. 1820 Scott Alouast, xiii, Ye might 
have had other grist to grind. xB^o Hood Kilmansegg, 
Fancy Ballxxxwx, How little of praise or gnst would have 
come To a mill whh such a hopper! 1880 Webb Goethe's 
Faust 11. iv, Gratis he never grinds your grist. 

c. Phrases. To bring grist to the ipnds) mill : 
to bring business to one's hands ; to be a source 
of profit or advantage. All is grist that comes 
to his mill \ he turns everything to account. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. exxiit. 755 There is no 
lykelihoode that those thinges will bring gr>-st to the mill. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xx. 77 Such superstitious sur- 
mizes as these will indeed bring grist to the mill in plenty 
for them that infuse them Into the heads of the people. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 210 The Computation of Degrees 
in . . Matrimonial Causes . . brings grist to the Mill by way 
of Dispensations. 1770 Foote Lame Lover i. Wks. 1799 
II. 68 Well, let them go on, it brings grist to our mill. x8z8 
Byron To Afurray 25 Mar. v, Sermons to thy mill bring 
grist. 1838 Dickens A’ich. Nick.xxxiv, Meantime the fools 
bring grist to my mill, so let them live out their day. 1885 
HarpeVs Mag. Feb. 397/1 It is all grist that comes to her 
mill. 

d. U.S, A Mot number, or quantity (of). 

1840 H[aliburton Clockm. Ser. in. xvHi, Some smart 
grists of rain has fell. 2848 J. F. Cooper Beedtunter I. iii. 

80 There's an onaccountable grist on ’em [bees]. 1852 
Traits Amer. Humour I. xxvii. 305, I. .got pretty con- 
siderable soaked by a grist of rain. 

3 . Com that has been ground. 
c‘1566 Alerte Tales in Skelton's Wks. (1843) I. p. Ixw’i, 
The seruaunt, hauynge hys gryste, went home [from the 
mill]. 1629 Chapman yuvenal 126 Hoarj’ cantles of un- 
boulted grist, c 1640 Gataker Alan 235 (L.) The motion of 
a winde-mill driven with the winde, that maketh grist no 
longer than the winde bloweth upon it. 1700 Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng, II. 808, A Farthing Loaf of the whole Grist. 
1784 CowPER Task VI. 108 Swallowing . . The total grist 
unsifted, husks and all. 2887 Kentish Gloss., Grist, any- 
thing which has been ground— meal, flour. 

4 . Malt crushed or ground for brewing. 

1822 Imison Set. 4 Art II. xss The water rises upwards 
through the malt, or as it is called, the grist, ^ 1836 Pejsuy 
Cycl. V. 403/2 Many brewers prefer a fine grist. /6td., A 
Circular sieve, called a sep-arator. through which the grist 
passes from the millstones. 1844 T. Webster EncycL Dom. 
Scon. 574 Grist, malt that has been ground for mashing. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as grist-cart, \-corii, 
-grinding, -watermill', grist-mill, a mill for 
grinding corn ; so grist-niillcr . 

J893 N evjspaper Advt., AVanled, Man to Milk ..and occa- 
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slonally go with '"Grist Cart. 1623 AWiorp MS. p. lil. in 
Simpkinson \Veishingtons App., Spent to the baker of 
*grist come 169 qua. 1807 Vancouver Agric, Dez'on (1813) 
149 The price of *grist-grinding .. is about ^d. per bushel 
foAvheat; i,d. for barley; and zd, for oats. 1602 Carew 
Cornivalt 266 Amongst other commodities affoorded by the 
Sea, the Inhabitants make vse of diuers his creekes for 
■"griste-milles. 1727 Dudley in Phil, frafis. XXXIV. 261 
The Owner of it was a common Carter to a Grist*MjIl. 
1M6 Elworthy ip. Somerset IVordd/k, s.v.. The small mills 
for grinding people’s own corn, all over the country side are 
always called grist-mills. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Editc.Vl. 
211/1 *Grist-mniers, masons, maltsters. 1637 Harrison 
Manor Sheff. in Sheffield Gloss, s.v., Item a *Greist water 
mill standing on the south of Owierton greene. 

Grist (gnst), sb,^ Also 8 girst, [? Connected 
with Gird The size or thickness of yam or 
rope. 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 20 A Certificate from the 
Master of the \Vork-house, bearing that he^ or she, the 
Bearer, is a sufficient Tradesman, or good Spinner of such 
a Staple or Girst of Cloath, or Yam, &c. 1792 SPecif. 

Kelly's Patent No. 1879. 5 These wheels are calculated 
according to the size or grist of the yarn. 1835 Ure Philos. 
Mnnuf. 24 The lace-maker .. verifies the gnst of all the 
thread he purchases. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., Common 
grist is a rope 3 inches m circumference, with twenty yarns 
in each, of the three strands. 1882 Paton in EncycL^ Brit. 
XIV. 666/2 The grist or quality of all fine yarns is estimated 
by the number of leas in a pound. 

transf. <11774 Fercusson Leith Paces Poems (1845) 32 
Here is the true and faithfu’ list O* noblemen and horses ; 
Their eild, their weight, their height, their grist, That rin ^ 
for plates or purses. 

Grist, Obs.^\^.diaL [f. Grist c/.l] intr. 
To gnash or grind the teeth. 

<;z46o J. Russell Bk. Nurture 301 Good son, hy tethe 
be not pikynge, gris[t]ynge, ne gnastynge. 1842 Akermam 
IVilts Gloss,, Grist, Gris, to gnash and shew the teeth 
angrily. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss.^ Grist, Gris, to snarl and 
show the teeth as an angry dog or man. N.W. 

Grist, [f. Gristj^.^J iratis. T6grind(com). 
Hence Gri'sting vbl. sb., the action of grinding 
com, or the lesnlt of this. Also Gri*ster, * one 
who brings grain to he ground at a mill * (Jamieson 
1S25). 

1825-80 Jamieson. Grist, v. a. to grind corn. 1883 Gentl. 
Mag. Oct. 378 Riding to Trumpington Mill with the sack of 
College gram for the gristing. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Gristing, 
Grystiug, the flour which is got from the lease-wheat. 

t Gristbite, sb. Obs. In 3 gristbat. [OE. 
gristbile, *gristbdt, f. Grist sb. * + bite, bit, nouns 
of action f. bitan Bite ».] Gnashing of teeth, 
r X20S Lay. 51S9 per wes muchel gristbat. 
GristMte,^^- Obs. dial. Forms: i grist- 
bitian, -bittian, -bitiau, 3gristbeatien, -betien, 
grisbatien, -patien, 4 grisbite, -bate, 9 grisbet, 
grizbite. [OE. gristbitian, -bdiian, f. gristbite^ 
*grtsibdi : see prec.] intr. To gnash the teeth. 

tfpoo tr. Bxdds Hist. iv. lx, [xi.] iiSgo) 184 He..ongon.. 
midhisto3umgristbitian. ^■gso Lindisf. Gosff. Markix. 18 
FasmeS & gristbitteS mi3 tooum [Rush^v. gnst-bites, Ags. 
Gosp. gristbitaS, Hatton grlst-byteSj. <zjooo Vcc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 242/35 Fremit, gristbata)?. c xooo iELFRic Gram. 
xxyi. (Z.) 257 Strideo ooffe stride, ic cearcise o53e ic grist- 
bitije. <tz225 Auer. R. 326 On hwam ure Louerd weop, 
ase Jje Gospel telle3, and gvisbatede. a 1225 Juliana 66 
SNva he reue gromede he grispatede a5ein {Bodl, MS. 
gristbetede]. Ibid. 69 [He] .. feng on to feamin & grist- 
beatien [Royal MS. grispatien] grisHche up o pis meoke 
meiden. c 1340 19354 (Trln.) penne bigon pei.. 

wih her tee)? to grisbate [v.rr. gnast, gnaist(e]. 2387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 377 He gan to ligge and to fome, to 
grisbite and to grynde wip teep. 2847-78 Halliwell, 
Grisbet, to make a wr>’ face. Somerset. 2866 Thornbury 
Grenikeart II. v. 61 Mrs. Tolpedden achieved a dashing 
cannon, and then gave a miss, at which she * grisbetted as 
Milly called it. 1890 Gloucesfersh. Gloss., Grisbite, to gnash 
the teeth. 

t Gristbiting, vbl, sb. Obs. Forms : i grist- 
biot(t)ung, -bittung, -bitung, -bdtung, 2 gris- 
bating, 3 gris(t)bat-, 4 grisbait-, -bayt-, grys- 
batmg(e, ‘yng(e, grysbitting. [OE. grist- 
billing, -batting, f. gristbitian, -bdtian (see prec.),] 
Gnashing of the teeth. 

c^iP^indis/. Gosp. Matt. viii. 12 In Syostrum ^vytmesto 
oer bio wop and grist-biqttung teSa [Rushw. gristbatung, 
Ags. & Hatton C?<v/. gristbitung]. Blickl. Horn. 185 
pser bib a v.^p & hrop & topa gristbitung. C227S Lamb. 
Honi. 33 A per [in helle] is waning and^graming and lopen 
grisbating. <^2205 Lay. 1886 A 1 was heora gristbatinge al 
swa Wilde bares e3e. 2370-80 XI Pains of Hell 248 in 
O. E. Misc. 230 Goulyng, And grisbatyng of tepe. 2387 
Trevusa Higden (Rolls) I. n Wip grisbaitinge, gruntynge, 
and whislelynge. <t 2450 in Treviso's Higden (Rolls) VII. 
App. 501 He had ofte herde the voys and the grysbitting of 
thilke soules that beth delyvered by praj’ers and almes 
dedes of cristen men. 

Gristeli, -Hy, -ly, obs. ff. Gristly, Grizzly a. 
Gristle (gns’l), sb. Forms*, i- gristle, 4 
grystil, -tyll, (grusle), 4-5 gristil, 5 grystyl(le, 
6 gristel, -ell(©, -Dl, grystell, gresaell,. 6-8 
grissel(l, (7 crissel, cristle, grisle, 8 grissle). 
i 3 . 5 north. girsteUe, Sc. 6 girssill, 8 girsle. [OE. 
gristle = OFris: gristel, gristl, grestefgerstel, EFris. 
grbssel, griissel, MLG. gristel, MHG. gmschel; 
cogn. with OE. grost gristle (Leiden glosses) ; 
synonymous forms of similar sound are OHG. 
c(h)rtistttla, -ila, xrostila^ •ela, -ilia', chrusiiltn, 
ernstili (^^HG. krostel, krossel, krosel, kriisteh. 


also- krnspel, krospet). The mutual relation of 
these forms, and the etymolo^, are obscure.] 

1 . A tough flexible tissue, of a whitish colour, in 
vertebrate animals ; = Cartilage i. 

<1700 Epinal Gloss, 274 Cartilaga, nmsgristlae. <2800 
Erfurt Gloss. 350 Cartilago, naesgristle. <r xooo JElfric 
G loss, in Wr.-Wuleker 258/22 C<ir//4i^<), gristle, exoso 
Foe. ibid. 4x4/1 GartilagiK gristle.- 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. V, iix. (1495) 275 Gryslyll is tendernes of the bones 
and is callyd cartilago in latyn. r 2440 Promp. Parv. 213/2 
Grj’stylle of the cartilago. '2483 Cath. Angl. 157/1 
A Girslelle, cartilago. 2523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 89 The 
hawe is a sorance in a horse eye, and is lyke gristel!. 
2589 Cocan Haven Health cxH. (2636) 142 The Fares are 
nothing else but grxstlll and skinne. 26x5 Crooke Body 
of Man 943 Very thin bones and gristle bound or vnited by 
Synchondrosis, a 27x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. -1721 
III. 2r The soft spinal gristle of his back, He turns and 
winds. 2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2) II. 47 
Leaves egg-spear-shaped ,. serratures like gristle. 2802 
Paley Nat, Theol. viii. | 3 The bones which work against 
each other, are tipped with gristle. 2843 Carpenter Anim. 
Phys. 42 Another tissue of which cells form the principal 
part, is that termed cartilage or gristle. 

b. Jig. with reference to the gristly nature of the 
bones in infancy. In the gristle : in an initiatory, 
unformed, or embryonic stage of existence. 

*775 Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. 18 A people who are still, as 
it were, in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone 
of manhood. 2865 Mont. Star 22 May. As yet, of course, 
this business is in the gristle. 2880 E. Kirke Garfield 46 
Talleyrand once said to the first Napoleon that ‘the United 
States was a giant without bones Since that time our 
gristle has been rapidly hardening. 

2 . A structure or formation consisting of such 
tissue; a gristly part; *= Cartilage 1 b. (Now 
rare in pi.) 

a 2240 Savjles JFarde in Colt. Horn. 251 Tadden and 
froggen pe freoteS ham ut te ehnen ant te nease gristles- 
25. . Coer de L. 2x44 The emperour of evil trusle Carved off 
his nose by the grusle. ^2325 Gloss. IF. de Bibbysiv. in 
Wright Foe. 143 LIn iendroun, a gristel. c 2400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 23 A gristil is cold & drie, & is ncischereban a boon. 
a 2533 Ld. Berners Hnon xlii. 140 Y* grj'stell of his nose as 

f rete as the mossell of an oxe. 2574 Sc. Acts Jos. FI (18x4) 
11. 87 Gif thay happin tobe convicted, To be adiugeit tobe 
..burnt throw the prssill of the rycht care w^ ane het Ime. 
*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeatis Fr. Chirurg. 13 b/2 The syn- 
nues, Tendones, and Cartilages or grissefis. 2601 Munday 
Dozvnf. Earl Huntington \\\. iil Gjb, Is this a pawe..To 
holdea tender hand in?. .Looke 1 pray, His armes are gristles. 
16^ A. Fox JFurtd Surg. ix. xxv. 152 The bones and 
cnssels of the Nose, 1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xii. 226 
Take six Pounds of good Fork, free from Skin and Gristles, 
and Fat. 2820 Shelley CEdipus i. 63 To fill our colons With 
rich blood, or make brawn out of our gristles. 282a Scott 
Nigel xxiii, We would sUt it [the nose] up to the gristle, 
t b. In various transf. senses : (see quots). Obs. 
*533 Ei-yot Cast. Helthe (1539) 31 b, The kernelles and 
gristeli whiche are in the rootes, if they be welle digested 
they make nourishment 2578 L\te Dodoens iii. xxv. 308 
The best Ammoniacum .. pure and without shardes, splin- 
ters, or stonie gristels or graven. Ibid. nr. cxiv. 307 Gal- 
banum is also a gumme or liquor .. and the best is ^istel, 
or betwixt hard and soft, 1688 R. Hoimz Armoury 11. 85/1 
The Gristle of the Walnut is that as lies between the two 
halves of the kernel, within the shell. 27B5 Burns Ep. to 
y. Lapraik i Apr. xxii, To conclude my lang epistle, As my 
auld pen's worn to the grissle. 

C. Sc, The nose. 

2790 A, 'Nwj&cya Ep. to E. Pickett Poet. Wks. (1846) 209 
^yhlles a glass to heet my gab, And snuff to smart my 
girsle, 

+ 3 . Jig. A tender or delicate person. Obs. 
f* *553 H DALL Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 27 Ah sir, be good to 
hir, she is but a gristle. Ah sweete lambe and coney, 2592 
Lyly Endym, v. ii. 73 .S’<iw. We will helpe you to find a 
youngladie. Top. I love no gxissels,.. I desire old matrons. 
2623 Massinger Bondman i. ii, I am a gristle, and these 
spider fingers Will never hold a sw'ord. a 2652 Brome Mad 
Couple v. ii. (1653) G 6 b, Alas y’are but a grissell, Weake 
picking meat. 

4 . atirib., as gristle-ring’, + gristle-bone 
= sense 2. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xii. (1495) 216 Whan the 
voys'of ihaycr smyte to the grystil-boon, there it is gretly 
holpe. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 248 In be fore parlie of 
be brest here is sett be canne of be lungis, pe which is com- 
pounned of gristil ryngis bounde togidere wib pannicleris 
ligamentis, <:x44o Promp. Parv. jo6/i Cruschylbone, or 
grj’stylbone, cartilago. 2557-8 Phaer yEneid vn. Tiijb, 
While the poyson .. gropes her gristlebones, and venim 
droppes her sences drinkes. iB86 Pall Mall G. 22 Oct. it/t 
Four other eighty thousands not yet reached manhood and 
womanhood, or gone beyond the gristle stage. 

+ GTistled (gri-s’ld), a. Obs. rare-\ [f. 
Geistij: sb. + -ed 2.J Formed into gristle. 

1633 T. Adams Ej:^. and Peter ii. s Infants who cannot 
spe^e or doe ill, whose flesh is but new quick’ned in the 
wombe, or bones scarce gristled out of the womhe. 
Gristly (gri-sli), a. Forms : a. 4, 7 grystly, 
5 grustlye, gristeli, 6 -el(l)y, grisseZye, 7 
grissly, (gristlely), grisaelly, '7-9 grisly, 6- 
gristly. / 3 . Sc. 6 girsillie, 8 girslie. [f. Gristle 
sb. + -yi.] ' 

1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of gristle ; 
consisting or full of gristle ; cartilaginous. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xii. (1495) iifl^The sub- 
stau nee of the very ere is grystly. c 2400 Lat franc's Cirurg, 
23 pe eende of be brotc bofle is gristeli [v.r. grustlye) : 1555 
W. Watreman Fardle Faciotts i. vi. 203 When ihei haue 
gnabeled of the softest and gristely partes with their tiethe, 
2596 DALRYMPLEtr. Leslie's HUt.Scot. 1. 30 His flesche was 


all girssillie hot of a trim taist. ■ 16x5 H. Crooke Body of 
Man 379 A hard substance sometimes gristlely . . which in 
some Creatures. '.is a very gristle. Ibid. 613 An vpper part 
which is immoueable and bony, and a lower, which is moue- 
able and gristly. 2657 Evelyn Diary 19 Sept,, Certaine 
grissly skinns curiously jointed, yet loose. 2796 Morse 
Amcr. Geog, I. 295 On his shoulders arises a large fleshy 
or grisly substance. 2797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat, (1807) 
144 The peritonmal covering of the stomach . . has almost 
a gristly hardness. 2805 J. Nicol Poems \. 155 (Jam.) His 
girslie nose. 2863 h\E.LL Antit;. Man 14 The gristly parts 
have been gnawed off, as if by dogs. 2884 M. Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat 4- Nose II. 176 A piece of gristly meat one inch 
in length. 

f b. Having a cartilaginous skeleton, as some 
fishes. (See Cartilaginous i b.) Obs. 

2601 Holland Pliny I. 333 Such fishes as wee called Car- 
tilagineous and gristly. 1607 TorsELL Serpents (X658) 682 
It [a serpent] also beareth egge.s in her place of conception 
, .which are there disposed in order, as in other living gristly 
creatures. 

2 . Having a texture resembling that of gristle, 
in toughness, etc. 

2601 Holland Pliny I. 378 The best Galbnnum. .is gristly 
and cleare wilhall. 2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 1x5/2 
Gristly seeds are thin skinny flat seeds. Withering 

Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1. 189 Cup 5 leaves and 5 angles, gristly. 
1800 Phil. Trant. XG. 337 'L’he gristly substance which 
forms the bulbs. 

Hence Grl-stliness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Gristole, variant of griih-siool : see (JiRITH sb. 7. 
Gristy (gri-sli), a. dial. [?f. Grist sb.'^ + -yL] 
Gritty. 

2676 J. Beaumont in Phil, Trans. XI. 729 A sort of ash- 
colour^d gristy Clay. Ibid. 732 In the (bourses , .. betwixt 
the clifts 1 find of these Plants growing up in the gristy clay. 
2881 I, of IF. Gloss., Gristy, sandy ; having hard particles. 
+ Grisy, Obs. Also 6 grizy, grysie, griesy, 
•ie, gryesy, 8 greecy. [f. Grise v. + -y^. In 
qiiot. 3590 the reading grizy may be a misprint.] 
Horrible ; grim ; grisly. Hence f Gri’syness. 

2382 Wyclif Gen. xv. 22 Whanne the sunne was goon 
down, feer felle \T3on Abram, and greet grisynes [2388 
hidousenesse, Vulg. horror] and derk assaileden hym. 2590 
Spenser/^. Q. ii. vi. x8 The slouthfull wave of that great 
griesy [ed. 2609 eriesly] lake. Ibid. ii. xi. 22 That fourth 
band ..Was, as the rest, a grysie rablement. Ibid. nr. xii. 
29 A most faire dame, Led of two grysie villeins, th’ one 
Despight, The other cleped Cruelty. 2590 Shaks. Mids.N. 
V. i. 140 (Fo. 2 2623) This grizy [Qos. 1600 grirly] be«t 
(which Lyon hight by name), a xBoo Johnie Scot in Child 
.^<T//<x<fr(i886) II. 390 Out they brought the Itilian, And a 
greecy ghost w'as he. 

t Gri'sy, Obs. Forms : 6 griesio, gryesy, 

7 gxizie, grizy» [npp- f. Gris c, + -y 1 .] Grey, 
grizzled. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix, 25 His griesie [ed. x6ii gfiesly] 
lockes, long growen and unbound. ni. i. 67 Earely, 

ere the grosse Earthes gryesy shade Was all disperst out of 
the firmament. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks Z^4 His beard 
grizie [2638 grizy], though not for age. 

Grit (grit), sb."^ Forms: a. i grdot, 3, 5, 7 » 
(9 dial.) gret, 3-4 greot, 4, (9 dial.) greit, 4> 7 
grett, 4-8 grete, 4-9 greet, (5-7 greete, 7 
griet, 8-9 grate). 6 grite, gryt, 7- grit. 
[OE. grid =-OS. g^-iot, OHG.^V?^ (MHG. grie^, 

0 . griesz)y ON. grid pebbles :--OTeut. *greutd'’^, str. 
neut. ; a pre-Teut. root *gkreud - : ghrud- appears 
in Lith. gntzti to crush, pound, Lettish grands 
grain, OSl. gnida clod. The abnormal^ deyelop- 
ment'of the vowel may be due to assimilation to 
Gbit sb.'^'] 

1 . collect, sing. Formerly : Sand, gravel, small 
stones. Now: Minute particles of stone or sand, 
as produced by attrition or disintegration. 

a. Becnvulf 3x68 Forleton eorla Sestreon eorSan healdan, 
gold on greote, hsex* hit nu sen lifao . . unnyt. ^ a xooo Czd- 
mods Gen. 909 (Gr.) pu scealt greot etan pine lifdasas. 
asxioo Andreas 425 (Gr.)Sand isseblonden,grundw’io greote. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 9938 (Cott.) Four strandes rinnes suete 
Thoru hat grauel and grett [other MSS. grete]. e 13*0 
Sir Tristr. 2501 He fond awele [xr. a well] ful gode Al white 
it was, h® grete. ? a 2500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 1** 
With grete gravill and greete I skoure an oulde pane. xS*3 

Douglas XII. Prol. 55 The syluerscalytfj’schisonthe 
greit Ourthwort cleirslremis sprynkland for the heyt. 2039 
G. Daniel Ecclus. xxv. 55 An Asscent straw’d w'** a slippery 
greet, a 1650 Dth. Robin Hood 100 in Furnivall Percy loho 

1. 56 There make me a full fayre graue of grauell & 01 
greete. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. j. v. § 30 Small Griet and 
Gravell may choak a man. 28^ Lonsdale Gloss., Gret, fin® 
gravel, sand. 2883 Almondbury 4- Hvddersf. Gloss., Greet. 
2887 A*. Chesh. Gloss., Greit. 

2589 Rider Eng.-Lat. Did., Grxte, or.duste of stones 
or mettal, scobs. x6z8 E. Elton Compl. Sanct. Sytner 
(1622) 239 Bread of deceit, .afterwards it turnes to grit and 
grauell in his mouth. 2657 R. Licon Barb^oes (1673) 37 
Though we wash it never so well, yet the grit cracks in our 
teeth. 2747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery vi. 62 Take two or three 
Eels, ..and wash them from Grit. sZ^^Florist's Jnd. vty 
A considexable quanlily of load gilt. 2865 Dickens /Ifrf*- 
Fr, II. XV, The City grit gets into the hair and eyes and skin. 

U'Used for Gbit 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 70 Muche fol he were h® muhte, to his 
owene bihoue, hweoersehe wolde, grinden greot oSerbwete, 
xif he grunde h® gx®ot & Icfde h®tie hwete. ^ ‘Hwete is 
noli speche’, ase Seint Anselme sei5. Heo grint greot r® 
cheofled. , ' 

b. Jig., with reference to the unpleasant or in- 
jurious qualities of grit. 

Among my Bks, Ser, 11. 184 Ic gives you a 
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shock of unpleasant surprise, a kind of grit, as when one’s 
teeth close on a bit of gravel in a dish of strawberries and 
cream. 1884 J. S. Brewer Hen. VIII, I. 105 The Venetian 
ambassador, gleeful as a schoolboy when he could throw 
grit into Wolsey’s bread, was hot sorry at the opportunity 
of carrying him the tidings. i%>o Sfeciator 13 Dec., Every 
tax is a handful of grit thrown into the machinery of in- 
dustrial wealth, and impairs its productive powers, 
c. A particle of sand. rare. 
r6ox Holland Pliny I. 314 If haply there doe arise a tem- 
pest.. they [bees] catch up some little stonie greet to ballaise 
and poise themselves against the wind. 18^ Abney Treat. 
Photogr. (ed. 6) 56 Application of acid may dissolve the 
grits away. 

2. Coarse sandstone, esp. of the hinds used for 
millstones and grindstones ; gritstone. 

а. ri27S Serving Christ 67 in O. E. i^Hsc. 92 Me graueh 
i)is gode in greote and in ston. 1391 Mejn. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 109 In xvj petris de grete ernp. pro j herihe, ^1400 
Siege Jerttsalem (E. E. T. S.) 35/621 With grete stones of 
gret & of gray marble. 1587 Harrison Ejigland in. ix. 
(1877) n. 64 These [whetstones] also are divided either 
into the hard griet, as the common that shoomakers use, or 
the soft griet called hones. 1678 Hobbes Decam, x. 123 
The Stone of which are made Milstones, which Stone is 
here called Greet. 1731 Lowthorp in Phil. Trans. Abr. I. 
viii. 588 The Portland stone is of a fine Chalky Greet, fit for 
all curious hewn and carved Work. 1747 Hooson Pliner's 
Diet, M, Shale, Chirts, Greet, &c. do produce very good 
Veins, and that last very well likewise. 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 3. 2/1 A Grit or course free 
Stone. 1784 Belknap Tour White Mts. (1876) 20 Grind- 
stones are found at Fryeburg and at Amarlscogin, of a fine 
grit, and hard. 1833 Lyell /V/nc. Geol. III. 222 The la- 
custrine strata are composed of gravel, grit and micaceous 
sandstone. x8si Richardson Geol. (1855) 450 The upper 
beds consist of quartzose grits. 1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. 
ii. 25 The massive millstone grit of Derbyshire and York- 
shire. 1882 Geikie Text Bk. Geol. ii. xi. § 6. 158 By an 
augmentation in the size of the grains, a sandstone may be- 
come a grit, or a pebbly conglomerate sandstone. 

tb. Applied by J. Hill to a * genus* of fossils. 
X748 Sir J. Hill Hist. Fossils 569 Series III. Class IV. 
Order 1 ). Genus I. Saburrae. Gritts. Fossils found in 
minute masses, forming together a kind of powder. Ibid.^ 
The white stony Gritts . . consisting of pure Spar. 

3 . Earth, soil, mould; f the ground, as ttnde?\ 
illy on the greet. Now exc dial. 

c 1250 Gen, « 5 ‘ £‘.v. 3774 Er 3 e..opnede vnder ere fel ; Held 
up neiSfer ston ne gret. a X300 Cursor Af. 16923 Nu is 
crolcegrauen vnder greit, and iesus vnder stan. c X330 
4 ' Annl. 1530 Graven in grete so cold. 1393 Lanol. P. Pt. 
C. XIV. 83 As greyn that lyth in the greol and tliorgh grace, 
atte laste, Spryngeth vp and spredeth. c x^o Afelayne 1252 
Many a Sarazene lay on his bake, .. Full Grisely gronande 
one the grete. X500 Chester Pi. (E. E. T. S.) 205 lake 
we the body of this sweet, and lay it low under the greet ! 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 502 The blacke mould or grit, 
a *722 Lisle Hush. (175*) ^ side lands m the hilf 
country are always the poorest, because the good grete, or 
mold, IS washed down by the rain. 18x3 [see 6 below]. 
x88o E. Cornivatl Gloss., Greet, earth, soil. 

4 . The grain or texture of a stone, in respect of 
fineness, coarseness, etc. 

* 5*9 Rastell Pasiynte, Hist, Brit, (1811) 105 These 
stonis at Stonehenge be all of one gryt, without chaunge of 
colour, or vayne. x6ox Holland Pliny II, 588 In this 
kind there be of a more free and softer grit. 1662 R. 
Mathew Uni. Akh, Ixxxix. 154 L^et not the sand be either 
loo sharp or too fine, but of a middle greet, X694 S. Foley 
in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 171 Ofa whitish Free-stone colour, 
but a finer closer gret. 1776 G. Semple Building in Wafer 
40 The Grit or Grain of it greatly resembled that of a Mill- 
stone. x8ix G. S. Keith Agrtc. Surv. Aberd. 56 (Jam.) 
When they mean to split it, they begin by drawing a straight 
line along the stone in the direction of its grete. a 183s 
Rickman Archii. App. (1848) ii The ancient door is. .of. .a 
dark red sandstone ot a strong grit. 

Jig. c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 114 {18101 118 There . . 
lived in this parish one Stone, who was of so hard a greete, 
that he lived to the age of one hundred and twenty years. 

б . colloq.'y on%. U.S. slang. Firmness or solidity 
of character; indomitable spirit or pluck; stamina. 
To be deary hard (etc.), grit\ to have genuine 
spirit or pluck. To be the grit x to be the* right 
sort’, the genuine ‘article*. 

182s J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 386 Proper fellow he 
was too ; 'cute enough, I tell you — sharp as a razor — clear 
grit. x^3 Haliburton Attache II. i. 13 If he hadn’t 
a had the clear grit in him, and showed his teeth and 
claws. x 86 x -2 Thackeray Philip xxx\, If you were a 
chip of the old block you would be just what he called ‘the 
grit 1863 Hawthorne OurOld HomciyZZi) 1 . 322 His main 
deficiency was a lack of grit. 1873-4 Dixon Tivo Queens 
I II. xill. ii. 12 John Fisher, .had not lost his northern grit and 
twang. x88o Daily Tel. 7 Oct., Our English lads are hpd 
grit. 1892 Times 23 Apr, 7/1 Every appointment of the kind 
must be based wholly upon fitness and grit. 

b. In Canadian politics, a Radical or Liberal. 
Formerly dear grit. 

1884 Fortiu Rev. May 592 There arose up [in CJanada] a 
political party of a Radical persuasion, who were called 
Clear-Grits, and the Clear-Griis declared for the secularisa- 
tion of the Clergy Reserves. 1887 Goldwin Smith in Con- 
temp. Rev. July 15 The names ‘ Tory ’ and ‘ Grit by which 
they call each other, therefore, being free from meaning, are 
really more appropriate than Conservative and Liberal, by 
which they call themselves. Ibid., Their leaders are more 
ready to accept baronetcies and knighthoods than the leaders 
of the Grits. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as grikashlar, -country, 
•getter', grit-berry, a name for the genus Comoro- 
staphylis ijlreas. Bot. 1866) ; grit-board dial, 
the earth-board of a plough ; grit-emery, coarse 
emery; grit-rock = Gritstone. 


*855 Cornwall (1S62) 77 The ‘best blue fine granite, or 
grit-ashlar, for building sea-walls*. 18x3 T. Davis Agric. 
Wilis 263 *Graie board, or bread Board — The mould or 
earth-board of a plough which turns the furrow ; earth being 
frequently called grate. x88o E. Cornwall Gloss., Greet- 
board, the e.Trth-bcord of a plough. 1878 Davis Sc Lees 
W est y orksk. i. i. 14 The deep valleys in the *grit 
country usually have a stream at the bottom. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch Clockm. 101 *Grit or corn Emery used 
for sharpening cutting burnishers. 1854 Illustr. Loud. 
News 5 Aug. xi8 Occupations of the people, .. *Grit- 
geiter. ^ 2838 Penny Cyci. XI.^ 439/2 in the Carpathian 
mountains and in the Alps *grit-rocks with abundance of 
fuci {grls des Carpathes) represent the greensands of France 
and England. 1839 Stonehoose Axkolme 180 Mr. Wesley 
was buried in Epworth churchyard under a plain *grit tomb- 
stone, ^supported by brick-work. 

Gzit (grit), Notv only pL and dial. Forms ; 

a. sing, (rare) i grytt, 7 gritt, 8 grit. pi. 1 grytta, 
gretta, 3 genitive gruttene, 7 gritts, 7- grits. 

pi. 7 gurts, gert (see Gibt-bkew), 9 girts. 
7. pi. 6- greats, (7 greyts, 7-8 greets). [OE. 
gyyttie str. and wk. fern., usually in pi. gryUa{it = 
MLG., Du. grnite fem., OH(x. grttzzi (MHG., 
G, griitze) OTeut. type *grtttjd, grutjon-, f. Teut. 
root *greitt-, grant-, grut-, whence also Groats 
( a synonym, usually regarded as a mere variant, 
of this word), and (jRIT sbiX 
This and the preceding sb. seem to have mutually in- 
fluenced each other in form, whence the v forms here and 
the fl forms of Grit si.*] 

•f*!. Bran, chaff, mill-dust. Obs. 

^ a 700 Eptnal Gloss. 823 Pullis, grytt. c 1000 -Cleric Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 141/20 A/ludes uel cantahra, hwzete gryttan, 
ctooo Sax. Leecha. II. 220 J>am mannum sceal man sellan 
.. niwe beren mela o 33 e grytta. awoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulckcr 330/33 Furfures, gretta. ii.. Voc. ibid. 505/13 
Polline, gryttes. /Z1225 After. R. 186 J>is is Codes heste, 
pet him IS muchele leouere f>en |>et tu ete gruttene bread, 
o 5 er werle herde here. 

2 . Oats that have been husked but not ground 
(or only coarsely) ; coarse oatmeal. 

This is the general use of the word, but its application 
varies and has varied in Eng. dialects; in America it is 
applied to other kinds of grain. (See quots.) 

1579 Langham Card. Health {1622) 457 Otemeale Greyts. 
15^ Cocan Haven Health vii. (1636) 31 Of the greaLs or 
groats, .boiled in water with salt, they make a kind of meat. 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 559 In Gaule .. they have a kind of 
fourmentie corn or gurts. .named in their languj^e Brance. 
16x5 Markham Eng. Housew. 11. viu. (1668) 178 The Greets 
or full Kernels will separate from the smaller oatmeal. 
<ix66t Fuller Worthies, Line. ii. (1662) 153 Gruel., is 
wholsome Spoon-meat, »• Water is the Matter, Grits the 
Form thereof. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 205 They are much 
smaller, without husk, and are indeed perfect gritts naturally, 
requiring no Milt to make them into Oatemeal. ijtt Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet, s.v. Oat meal. The bigger kind of Oat-Meal, 
which is call’d Greets, or Com Oat-Meal.^ X750 W. Ellis 
Country Housewife 206 Whole greets boiled in. water till ; 
they burst, and then mixt with butter. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xxL 335 Grits (1747 (ed, 1) grotesj once cut does 
better than oatmeal. i8ix A. T. Thomson Zrvi/f. Disp. (x8i8) 

68 Gruels, or decoctions of grits or of oatmeal, are excellent 
demulcents. 1847-78 Halliwell,C 7 iV/t, oatmeal. Var.dial. 
1884 Knight Diet. Afech. Suppt., Grits {Afilling), cracked 
fragments of wheat smaller X\izn groats. 1886 Syd, Soc. Lex. 
s. V., In America, fine hominy is^ called grits, and wheat 
prepared in the same way is likewise so designated. 

3, attrib., sls grit-ghtd. See also Girt-brew. 

1844 T. Webster Encycl. Dom. Ecoiu 739 In the case of 

grits, this cuticle is entirely kept back, which accounts for 
the smoothness, as it is termed, of grit-gruel. 

Grib (grit), sb/b (Only in diets.: see also Gryff.) 

[? Repr. OE. grytte spider, which is found once as 
a gloss on gongeweafre (Vulgate ai'aued) in Vesp. 
Fs. Ixxxix. 9.] A kind of crab. 

1598 Flobio, Paguro, a kind of creuis or crafish called 
a grit, a grampell, or a punger. 1658 Phillips, A Grit,y. 
kinde of fish, otherwise called a Grample fish. 1721 in 
Bailey. 1847-78 Halliwell, Grit, the sea-crab. Line, 
1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Gritt, an east-country term 
for the sea-crab. 

Grit (grit), V. [f. Gbit j^.i] 

1 . intr. To produce a grating sound such as is 

caused by the crushing of grit ; to move with such 
a grating noise. • 

1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. XXX, llie sanded floor that grits 
beneath the tread. s8\o Splendid Follies I. 191 The wheel 
gritted slowly along. 1834 M.ScoTrCrTtfreiJfiVgf (1859) 343 
ijeveral gigs and carriages of various descrintions gritted 
past us through the deep sand of the unpaved thoroughfares. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Grit, to squeak or grunt. Somerset. 
x8« Lowell Lett.^ (1894) I. 216 A burnt stick that goes 
gritting, Grit, gritting o’er the canvas, 1859 Mrs. Gaskell 
Round Sofa 250 He pulled a face as if he had heard a slate- 
pencil gritting against a slate. 

2 . trans. To cover with grit or sand. 

1842 [see Gritted ppl. <»,]. s^ji^Blackw. Alag. Feb. 421/2 
His hands and gun all sand gritted with his labour of wall 
erection. 

3. To cause to make a grating or * gritty’ sound. 
185X Mrs. Broivninc Casa Guidi W, 131 Murmurously 

the ebbing waters grit The little pebbles. 

4 . To grind or grate (the teeth), 

1848 IxiWELL Fable for Critics Poet, \Vks. 1890 III. 30 
Just conceive how much harder your teeth you’d have 
gritted. 18S7 F. R. Stockton Borrowed Ahntk etc. 27, 

I gritted my teeth as I thought what a despicable thing ic 
would be. 

Hence Gri’tted, Gri'tting ppl. adjs. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xviii. (1859) 504 Thundering 
them down again against the flint-hard coral spikes, ^\ith a 


loud gritting rumble. 1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof 2^2 
When .. thou shalt cease To pace the gritted floor. 1897 
Outing(U.S.) XXX. 422/1 The gritted teeth, and the tension 
of the body, show what power this player has put into his 
shot. 

Grit, obs. form of Grith ; Sc. f. Great. 

Grite, obs. form of Grit Sc. f. Great, 
Grith (grij), xiJ. Obs. exc. fflsl. P'orms: a. 1-4 
grij), 3 gryp, gryfc, Orm. gripp, 4 grit, gryht, 
grid, 4-5 gryth, 4-7 grithe, (5 grythe, gretb, 
gryethe, gryght(e), 3- grith. Sc. and ncrlh. 
4-6, 9 gyrth, 4-9 girth, (5 girthe, 6 gyrthe, 
gyrfcht). [OE. griff, a. ON. griff neut., orig. 
domicile, home; in pi., truce, peace, pardon; 
hence, sanctuary, asylum.] 
fl. Guaranteed security ; protection, defence; safe 
conduct. Obs. 

crooo Laws of Cnui i. c. 2 § 1 in Schmid Geseize 250 >E'c 
cirice is mid rihte on Cristes agenum griSe, and ale crisien- 
m_an ah micele Jearfe, bmt he on pam gr 55 e mkele mjeje 
wite, for]»am Godes grid is ealra gri 3 a selost to geearni.Tnne 
and geornost to healdenne, and fser nehst cyninges. a X300 
Cursor M. 492 p^s o]>er gasies j>at fell him wiht i>e quilk 
for-sok godds grith. Ibid. 7517 Ga ban . . in godas grith, 
pat he-self ai be pe with. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
34 Erles & barons Jat wer in pe land. So wele were pei 
chastised, alle com tille his_ grith, C13S0 Will. Palerne 
3899 Defende we vs doujtili or we deijen sone ; per gop 
non ojjer grip, it geinep noujt to fiene. C1425 Wvntoun 
Cron. vn. Prol, 27 Than suld I..wyn, till succoure me fra 
blame, The gyrth of excusatyowne. c 1440 York Alyst. xvii. 
150 To come and geo I graunle yow grith. CX450 Mykc 
1693 Agayn enuye loue ys gryth. 4:1450 Robin Hood 4- 
Monk Ixxxvi. in Child Ballads (1888) III. loi/i, ‘ I gaf hem 
grith ’, seid cure kyng, ‘Thorowout all mery Inglond ’. 
1568 vet Bannaiyne AIS. (Hunter. Club) 59 Sen that fra God 
your grace cummis all, Fra your regrait ye gif him girth. 
a 1650 Flodden Field 266 In Furnivall Percy Polio 1 . 330 
There shold neither be grith nor grace, but on a boughe he 
shold be hanged, 

2 . spec, in O.E. Law. Security, peace, or protec- 
tion guaranteed under particular limitations of time 
orplace; asCnuRCH-GRiTH (OE. security 

within the precincts of a church ; Hand-grith (OE. 
hand -grit), protection under the king’s hand; 
after the OE. period used without qualirication « 
chnrch-grith (occas, kirkes gtilh), sanctuary. To 
take grith : to take sancluaiy ; hence gen., to take 
refuge or shelter, 

a 1000, CX205 [see CntrRCH-CRiTHj. ^ xooo LawsoffEilid - 
red vm, c, 1 in Schmid Geseize 242 gif cefre anig man.. 
Godes cIriC'griS swa abrece cist he binnon ciric-wagum man- 
slaga weoiSe. <1x225 Ancr. R. 174 UnderstondeS..tet 30 
heo? Ivlowen to ebirebe gri^e; uor nls non of ou ne.s 
' sume chere Godes peof. a X300 Kirkes grith [see Church- 
: cfithJ. 137s Barbour Bruce 11. 44 He mysdid thar gretly, 

: but wer, That gave na g>Tth to ine Awter. CX470 Henry 
Wallace vii. 1047 Thai. .To the kytk rane, wend gyrth for 
till haiff ta>Tie. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvni. (1482) 
238 A Breton murthred a good wedowe . . and after this be 
toke the grith \ed. 1520 gyrthe] of holy chirche. 1519 Sanc- 
inar. Dunelm. (Surtees) 86, I aske gyrth for Godsake and 
Saint Cuthbert’s. 1549 Compi. Scot, xiv. 118 Thai gart pau- 
sanias seruitur pas to the tempil to tak gyrtht and protectione, 
asdoisaneiresgressour. 1603 Stow .S*N«/.xxxiv. 310, 5 of his 
fellowship, .took him [a souldier prisoner] from the Officer, 
brought him into sanctuary, at the west dore of S. Jiartins 
church, and looke grithe of that place. 1828 Scott F. AI. 
Perth X, Three or four men. .came this morning before day- 
light to ask the privilege of girth and sanctuary. 1872 E. W. 
Robertson Hist, Ess. 178 The Grith that ranked next after 
that which was given ‘ from the king’s own hand ' was * the 
grith which the ealderman and king’s reeve give in the 
Assembly of the Five-Burghs 1892 Edin. Rex>. July 223 
Charles availing himself of the law of grith or sanctuary, 
went dow’n to Hob’rood. 

3 , concr. A place of protection; a sanctuaiy, 
asylum. 

Some of the earlier examples may belong to sense i, 

<11300 Cursor AI. 1778 pe bestes lan pan to monetains .. 
Well went pat to par haue grith. Ibid. 8829 pis tre pai tok 
pan o cipres, and did in wirscip and in pes, in pat hali 
temple grith. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 47 Ridin. .'Throw 
Ross, rycht to the gyrth off Tayne. C1460 Towneiey ATjst. 
XX. 320 The house that he gose to grith, ye shall folow 
and go hym with. 1513 Douglas /Enets 11. xii. 4 At ihe 
porchis or closter of Juno, Than all bot waist, thocht it 
was girth [ L . asyto], stude . . wardanes tway. 1536 Bel- 
LENDEN Cron. Scoft. (1821) II. 310 Quhiterne, quhare ane 
girth is dedicat in the honour of Sanct Miriane. <? 1557 
Dium. Occurr, (Bannztyne Club) 13 The saidis seruandts 
wer tane furth of the girth of Torphtchin. 1567 Gude .5- 
Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 108 Thy gyrth is set in sicker place, 
For he sail saif the mychtfullie. 1596 Dalrymtle ir. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot, IX. 219 Vinice, the commoune girth of al 
strangeris. 1609 Skene Reg. ATaj\, Slat. Robt. Il, 49 He 
sail make secuntie to the Schiref, anent that crime, befoie 
he pas furth of the immunilie, or girth, to the quhilk he did 
file. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 251 Ihe precinct 
of these tombs . . enjoyed theprivileges ofa Girth or Sanct ifaiy. 
1828 Scott F. AI. Perth iv, So they are safe in girth and 
sanctuary. 

+ 4 . Peace (in the general sense). Often collocated 
in OE. and early ME. with frith, in later ME with 
peace. Obs. 

c 1000 Battle ofAIaldon 35 (Gr.) We willaS wi 5 bam golde 
griS feslnian. xi.. O. E. Chron. an. 10^ (t.aud MS.) He 
papaescyngeswordefi: his witena grjp wm hige^tte. Ibid. 
an. 1011 ponne nam man gnd.and frio wio hi. loia. an. 1048 
And xeaf se cyng Godes grio and his fulne freondsmpe on 
ffigSre healfe. rxx 75 Lamb. Horn. 45 Gri 5 on corOe, and 
gnS on hefene, and griS bitwenen uiviJc cn^tene monr.e. 
Ibid. 79 lerusalem bitacneS gripes sihj e. cxzoo Ormin 3529 
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O batt Ke55seress time, I>att held wiJ)J> mikell gTi]>J) & 

Hiss kinedom onn eorhe, etaos Lay. 4035 pa arasle here 
vnfriSe, Ouer al me brae pene gri3. C1300 Havelok 61 
Michel was svich a king to preyse, That held so Englond 
in grith. a 13x0 Harrow. Hell 124 (Harl. MS.) Y. shal 
.. do pe to holde gryht \other MSS. grip). 13.. Coer de 
L, 2234 She grette K>Tig Richard in peace and grj’th. 
C1330 Arlh. ^ Merl. 4604 (Kslbing) He com.. to speke him 
wip Mani word of loue and grip, a 1400 Ociouiem 1785 Yn 
France plenere pes Was cryde, and grylh. c 1450 Cov. Myst. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 7 1'his gle in grythe Is mater of myrthe, c 1460 
TowneUy Myst. ix. 54 Byd hym go hastely .. Amang youre 
folk, .your g>Tth & peasse to cry. 

1 5 . Quarter (in battle), as in to give gi'ith. With- 
out{en grith : no quarter being given ; hence, with- 
out mercy, relentlessly. Ohs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 5545 Al pe kn.iu bams pat pai fand wit- 
outen grith pai suld pam sla. Ibid. 7261 pat hus he feld, 
gaf naman grith, And slogh his faas, him self par with. 
13.. Arth. ij- Merl. 1974 ^KSlbing) Al, pat was per ynne on 
lyue, Best and mon..His brente doun, wip ow’te gryth. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 12055 (Fairf.) pai hate vs alle wip-oute grip. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 1648 Bad hym ther he his fo fande, To gyff 
hym no grythe. C1410 Sir Cleps 293, J schall the bette 
euery leth, Hede and body, wytnout greth. CZ470 Henry 
Wallace iv. 660 He gat no g>Tth for all his burnyst weid. 
c 147s Rauf Coil^ear 836 Thair was na girth on the ground, 
quhill ane gaif the gaist. 

6. Sc. The cessation of the criminal courts during 
Christmas time and certain other seasons, in accord- 
ance with, the granting of the king’s peace to 
criminals. (Cf. ON. jHa-friSr^ ^w. jula-f riper ^ etc.) 

c \tp^\r\Bal/oudsPract.{,1^^f)^^rj Gif he haldis the court 
in time fbrbiddin and defendit be the law, that is to say, 
fra 3ule grith be proclamit, quhill efter the halie dayis. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as grith-man, a man, esp. 
a criminal, who has taken sanctuary ; gritli-prieat, 
a priest who ministered to those who took sanc- 
tuary; grith-rod (see quot. 1875); grith-place, 
-stool, -stone, -town, a place, stool, etc. at which 
sanctuary was taken. 

1342 in Rymer Foedera (1708) V. 328 .^signavimus, Mag- 
niheum Frmcipem. .Edwardum deBalliolo, Regem Scotiae 
ad omnes Homines, vocatos *Grithmen, 1458 in Ripon 
Ck. Acts (Surtees) 72 Confugae sive gjTthmanii, citatl ad 
allegandum causas racionabiles quare non debent puniri 
canonice propter eorum perjuria. 1468 Ibid. 134 N.Y., 
gyrthman, citatus cst. 1779 Hailes Aim. Scott. II. 211 
note, All persons who on account of felony bad taken refuge 
in sanctuaries, were pardoned by royal proclamation, under 
condition of serring, at their own charges, in the army of 
Baliol (Foedera, tom. V, 9.328), They are denominated (7nV/i- 
men, i.e. Girtkanen. 1388 Wyclif Deut, xix. 3 That he that 
is exilid for mansleyng haue of ny3 tone MS. adds a *griih 
place) whidur he may escape. X39X Mein. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 105 Domini Johannis vocati fe *Grithpreste. 1471 in 
Ri^on C4.-4c/j(Surtees) 151 Johannes Eksmyth, gyrthman, 
fecit finem [MS. funem] ijr., applicatum fabrics ecclesis pro 
portacione le *gyrthrod. 1875 J. T. Fowler ibid, 383 It 
appears that these [Gyrthrods] were staves with banners, 
carried before the feretory at Rogation-tide by the Girth- 
men. 1706 in Phillips (cd. Kersey), *Grithstole (i.e. Seat 
of Peace), a Sanctuary, or place cf Refuge for Malefactors, 
X728-X800 Bailey, Grtsiole. 1228 in Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
1. 51 Infra.. locum qui vocatur *Grythstane, 1388 Wyclif 
Deut, xix. 6 Lest . . the next ky nesman . . pursue, and take hym, 
if the weie is lengere [some AfSS. add fro the *grith toun], 
and smyie the lijf of hym which is not gilti of deelh. 

+ Gritll, V. Obs, Forms : i griUian, 3 gripie(n, 
pa. pple. igrepid, igriSed. [OE. griHian, f. grii 
Grith j^.] 

1 . iitir. To make peace. 

XI.. O. E. Chron. an. 1016 (Laud MS.) Lundene waru 
griSedc wi5 hone here, c 1205 Lay. 5531 pat folc of Cascuine 
pe noht nselden griSien. 

2 . trails. To give peace or protection to. 

c 1000 Laws of ^thelred \i. c. 42 in Schmid Gesetze 234 
past hi Godes cirican aeghwar ^eorne griSian and friSian, 
CX205 Lay. 21908 We nefden naenne mon pe us wi5 heom 
mihten griSien. c 1275 Ibid. 10605 Ich ou wolle gripie. 
Grith, variant of Girth sb. 

Grithhreach. Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms : see 
Guith and Breach. [OE. grid-biyce, -brice, f. griH 
Grith + hryce Breach. Cf. ON. gnbabrek.'\ 

1 . Breach of the peace. 

c xooo Laws of ./Ethelred vin. c. 4 in Schmid Gesetze 244 
Bete man afre arest pone gri3-bryce into pare circan, be 
pam pe seo dad si, and be pam be pare circan ma3 si. 
XX.. Laws of Hen. I, c. X2 § 2 ibid. 444 Haec [placita] 
emendantur C soHdls : gripebreche, stretbreche, forestel, 
[etc.), a 1250 Owl 4- Ni^hi.i-j'^2 Hunke schal i-tide harm and 
schonde, ^efje doth gnth-bruche on his londe. cxa$o Gloss. 
Law Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Gridbriche, pais enfrainte. 
X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 95 Grythbruche, brekynge 
of pees. 2607 Cowell Interpr., Grithbreach, is a breach of 
peace. 

2 . The penalty for breach of the peace. 

e 1030 Lazos Cnut n. c. 15 in Schmid Gesetze 278 And on 
Dena-laje he ah fyte-wita and fyrd-wita and gri3-bryce 
and ham-socne. 1290 Rolls of Parlt. I. 27/2 Cum sacha, 
soca, overstronde & streme, on wode & felde, tol, them, & 
gridbruch, hamsokne, murdrum & forestal. 1353 in Pote 
Windsor Cos. (1749) 122 [They should be .. discharged 
from] CSrithbrech, Forstall, Homesoken, Blod-wite, Ward- 
mote. 2598 Stow Surv. Land. 262 Sack and sockc, Thole 
and The, Infangthefe and Grithbriche. 1844 Lingard 
Anglo‘Sax. Ch. (1858) II. App. 392 The grithbrice, the 
penalty, for violating the peace of a church. 

+ Gri'thfol, a. Obs. [f. Grith sb. -k -ful.] 
Peaceful. Hence + Qri-thfalness, peacefulness. 

CX20S Lay. 9171 Kinbelin wes god king & gripful [^1275 
grtpfolj purh alle ping. Ibid. 12x66 pa andswerede Gracien 
nild griofulle worden. a 2225 Ancr. R. 406 Luue make3 


hire schir and griSful and cleane. Ibid. 4x6 Ne none wise 
ne mei heo beon Marie, mid griSfulnesse of heorte. 

t Gri'thly, a. and adv, Obs, [f. Grith sb. + 
-ltI, -ly 2 .] a. adj. Peaceable. B. adv. Peace- 
ably. 

c 1205 Lav. X2X He griSliche spac. c 1275 Ibid. 445 And 
^rete Pandrasum pane king mid gripliche [c 1205 grei3- 
hcrel speche. 

tGnthsergeant. Obs. In 3 pi. grissergans, 
grithaergoana, -aerjauns. [f. Gbith sb. + Seb- 
GEANT.] An officer appointed to maintain the 
peace. 

X293 Vear-bk 2r & 22 / (Rolls) 49 IlHs constituere 

servientes qui vocanlur Grissergans [Iter Roll Grithser- 
jauns). CX300 Havelok 267 Grith-sergeans, wit longe 
gleyues, To yemen wilde wodes and pathes Fro wteke men. 

Gritless (gri-tles), a, rare, [f- Grit sb."^ + 
-LESS.] Having no ‘ grit * or solidity of character, 
1892 Coniemp. Rev, Jan. 17 The most impulsive, pliant, 
gritless race in Europe. 

Gritstone (gri*tstJun). In 6-8 usually greet-, 

[f. Grit + Stone jA] = Grit sb."^ a. 

*SSS Eden Decades 328 Albasans (which I thynke to be 
of that kynde which we caule the p-eele stone). 1652 
French Yorksh. Spa i. 2 Hard greet-Stone (which broken 
in the middle doth oftentimes very much resemble Loaf- 
Sugar). 1761 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 100/2 The loose 
stones near the summit [of Ingleborough) the people call 
greet-stones. 1775 Sir E. Barry Observ. Wines 412 The 
inhabitants on gret-stone are healthier than those on chalk. 
2781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Greet-stones, a sort 
of freestones, 285^ F. C Bakewell Geol. 32 The lower 
portion of the hill is surrounded by shale and gritstone. 
1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 196 Gritstone. .taken in., 
certain quarries in Fairiield. 

attrib. 1789 J. PiLKiNCTOM View Derbysh. I. 3x4 Those 
[sheep] upon gritstone being 3 pounds fighter than those 
upon limestone land. 1878 Davis & Lees^ West Yorksh. 14 
The moors generally terminate we.stward xn an abrupt grit- 
stone escarpment. 

Grittiness (gri-tin&). [f. Gkitty n.i + -KEss.] 
The quality, state, or condition of being gritty. 

x6ix Florio, Grezzaria, grittinesse, ruggednesse, 2659 
Torriano, Arenosita^ sandloesse, grettlnesse. 2707 Curios, 
in Hush. ^ Card. 340 Wash them well to lake away all the 
Grittiness. 2769 J. Wallis Nat. Hist. Northumbld. I. iii. 33 
It melts in the mouth, and has no disagreeable taste ; pure, 
and free from grittiness. ^2874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye 24 
A constant feeling of grittiness of the eye. 2875 H, C, 
Wood Therap. (1879) 459 Imparting to the teeth a .sense of 
grittiness, due to the presence of great numbers of minute 
crystals of the oxalate of calcium. 2896 Daily News 15 
Apr. 7/5 A hazel loam with some character of grilliness. 
}ig.^ 2898 F. Harrison in x^tkCent. Sept. 376 Froude's 
English . . has none of the artifices of Macaulay, nor the 
grimaces of Carlyle, .. nor the grittiness of Hallam and 
Grote, 

Grittle (grrt’l), v. dial. [? f. Grit sb.^] traits. 
To break (com) or grind it coarsely. Hence Gri*ttlo 
sb., com so treated. 

^ 1736 Bailey (folio), Grittle, to just break corn or but a little 
in the mill, 2894 Times ij Sept. 8/4 A Hampshire farmer 
uses grittled wheat 2895 E. Angl. Gloss., Grhtle, corn just 
broken or cracked. Oatmeal so done is called Grits or 
Grots, 

Grittuin.(e)lie, var. Gbeathmlt Obs. 

Gritty (gri ti), a.'^ Also 6-7 gxeetio, 7 grettie, 
•y? 7 j 9 (li<il* greety. [f. Gbit 

1. Ofthe nature of or resembling grit; containing, 
consisting of, or full of grit ; sandy. 

2598 Florio, RenSso, sandie, grauelly, greelie, full of 
grauell, x6xo W, Folkincham Art of Survey i. iii. 7 Base 
herbes, and rough sandy stone, denotate a leane greety 
sandie or grauelly ground. 2654 Falle Jersey ii. 60 The 
higher Grounds are gritty, gravelly, and some stony and 
rocky. 2726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I, 35/1 Pit-sand .. is 
of several kinds.., the carbuncly, and the gritty. C2790 
Imison Sck. Art 11. 14 Permit it to stand about ten seconds 
of time, in order to let the gritty parts settle to the bottom. 
a x8o6 S. Horsley Senn. II. 43 The grovelling posture and 
the gritty meal [of the serpent]. 2B40 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xix, A four-horse carriage, dashing by, obscured all objects in 
the gritty cloud it rabed. 2876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. 
xviii. 338 In Devon and Dorset a gritty bed with numerous 
fossils occurs towards the base of the chalk. x86o Tristram 
Gt. Sahara xiil. 2x3 A strong, .wind saturated the air with 
impalpable sand, till everj' pore of the body was gritty and 
irritated. 

2. Full of or containing minute hard particles 
impairing the quality or condition of the substance 
which harbours them, or rendering it unpleasant. 

2603 Florio Montaigne i. xx. (2632) 44 A fantasie con- 
ceived , . by eating of some gretty peecc of bread. 2672 
H. M. tr, Ercum. Colloq. 492 They sopped that gritty 
bread in the wine that was made of very old Lees. 2795 
Rabids Garden 323 The worthless Thorn a valu’d Plum 
will bear, And what was gritty prove a melting Pear. 
1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (2826) iii. xxxiii, 
Hitching your knife in the gritty flaws of a black-lead 
pencil. 2829 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 43 These 
young bakers make their bread very gritty. X83X J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 367 Of a dull and rough fracture, gritty 
under the teeth. 

b. fig. of literary style, with allusion to the 
unpleasant quality of ‘gritty* bread. 

2&2 J. C. Morison Macaulay 68 Alternate pages of 
extract and comment — generally rather dull and gritty. 
2894 A. Birrell Ess. XI. 222 The style is gritty and the 
story far from exciting. 

3. U.S. colloq. Having firmness of character or 
courage ; full of determination or pluck. 

2847 Robd Squatter Life xo6 There never was a grittyer 


crowd congregated on that stream. 28., Lowell Standish 
Poet. Wks. 1890 I. 222 My neighbor Buckingham Hath 
somewhat in him gritty, Some Pilgrim-stuff that hates all 
sham. Century Mag. Nov. 65 They were captured by 
a band of gritty frontiersmen under Sheriff Boswell, 
t Gritty (grhi),a .2 Obs. Her. Ins-6grytty, 

6 grittie. [Origin unkno^vn ; connexion with 
Gbate sb?- is suggested by the sense.] Of a field : 
Composed equally of a metal and a colour. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. B v, Thre Cootarmuris grytty 
ther bene in armys. 2562 Lkich ( 1597) 76 After 
this furre, as many as are out of these orders aforesaid, 
shall be named of the colour and mettall they are of, and 
haue bin commonly called Grytty of Herehaughtes. 2586 
Ferne Blaz. Genirie 204 The first feeld that is Grittie, is, 
when as the feeld is checqued of two or more cullors. 2780 
Edmondson Her. II. Gloss., Grittie, a term used by Eng- 
lish writers to express the field when composed equally of 
metal and colour. 

Gritumlie, var. Gkeatumlt adv. Sc. Obs. 
Qrive, obs. form of Gbieve v. 

Grivet (gri’vet). [Of unknown origin ; the L. 
specific name seems to be due to interpreting 
grivet as if f. F. gris grey + vert green.] A small 
greenish-grey monkey of north-east Africa {Cerco- 
pitkecus griseiviridis) ; the tota. 

1859 Wood Nal. Hist. 1. 45 The Grivet, or Tota, as it is 
called by some writers, is of a sombre green colour, 1871-82 
CasselV s Nat. Hist. I. no The Grivet Monkey. 
Grizbite, variant of Geistbite v. 

Qrize, rare obs. form of Gkeoe, stairs. 

Grizel (gri'zel). Also 6 Gressell, 6-7 Grissell, 

7 Qrissil(l, grizell, Grisel, 8-9 grizzle, 9 Grizzel. 
Later form of the proper name Grisilde ( = Cri- 
seldis, Griseldd), borne by the heroine of Chaucer’s 
Clerk's Tale (adapted from a story of Petrarch’s), 
who is the proverbial type of a meek, patient wife. 

[c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1226 No wedded man so hardy 
be tassaille His wyves pactence, in hope to fynde Grisildes, 
for in certein he shal faille.] t$6s-SSiationers' Reg. (Arb.) I. 
132 b, The songge of pacyente Gres-sell vnto hyrmake. 2596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. i. 297 For patience sbee will proue a 
second Grissell. 162^ Hevwood Captives iv. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. IV, Have patience woman, 1 have ben too longe a 
grizell. 2766 H. Brooke. Pool of Quat. (2792) HI. 292 He 
had married five shrews in succession, ana made Grizels of 
cver>’ one of them before they died. 2797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bzskett Beggar Girl III, 19 The pounds and pounds 
she paid the doctor was enough to make a grizzle fret. 
[a 2849 Mar. Edgeworth (tille) The Modern Griselda. 2885 
Brewer Reader's Handbk. s.v.j Octavia, the wife of Mark 
Antony, and sister of Augustus, is called the ‘ patient Grizel 
of Roman story’.) 

Hence Gri’zel v. irans., to make a Grizel of. 

<22797 Mary Wollstonecr. Postk, Wks, (1798) II. 78, 

I had afterwards an opportunity of observing the treatment 
she had to endure, which grizzled her into patience. 
Grizeld, obs. form of Grizzled a. 

Grizelin, obs. form of Gridelin. 

Grizely, obs. form of Grisly. 

Grizette, obs. form of Grisette. 

Grizle, obs. form of Grizzle a. and and 
Grizly, variant of Grisly, Grizzly, 

Qrizy, variant of Grist a.^ and Obs. 
Grizzel (gri'zT), adv. [perh. back-formation 
from Grisly]. Horribly. 

2B98 T. Hardy Wessex Poems 296 _Yct I note the little 
chisel Of never-napping Time Defacing ghast and grizzel 
The blazon of my prime. 

Grizzle (grrzT), a. and Forms: 4, 7 grisel, 
4-7 -©11, 5 -ell©, gresel, gryssell©, 6 gresle, 
grysle, 6-7 gryselle, grissell, 7-8 grisle, gris- 
sel, grizle, 7- grizzle, [a. OF. grisel, f. gris\ 
see Grisa.] A. adj. Of grey colour, grey, grizzled. 
f Formerly also, of a horse : Roan. 

c 2425 Thomas of Erceld. 382 Stedis . . baye and broun, 
gry’sselle [v.r. gresel] and graye. 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VIII 578 Wer5’ng a Cote of Orange tawny on a horse 
cooler grysell, trotiyng. 2570 Levins Manip. Grj’sle 

coloure,^/awcK/;/j. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1^7-8) IV. 
694 The friers minors, .whose apparell was grisell garments 
girded with cords full of knots. 2598 Sylvester Du Barlas 
II. ii. 111. Colonies 40 The grissell Turtles.. Dis-payer’d and 
parted, wander one by one. 2601 Holland II. 397 To 
preserue the haire from being gray and grisle, 2634-5 Breke- 
TON 7'rtfZ'. (Chetham) 251 Agnssellgelding. fpf> Lond.Gaz. 
No. She is about 24 Hands and a half high, with a 

small gnzle star in her Forehead. 2748 Whitehall Evening 
Post No. 405, Grey Breeches, and a light Grizzle Wig. x^ 

J. P. Malcolm Mann. <5- Cust. Lond. 437 Light grizzle Ties 
[i.e. wigs] three guineas. 2832 J. Taylor Rec. my Life I. 
332 An actor . . had dressed himself like a doctor, with a ' 
large grizzle wig. 

b. Comb., oss grizzle-headed, -white griz- 

zle-pate, a grey-headed old man. 

2880 OuiDA Moths 1. 28 Fraulein Schroder, .was not beau- 
tiful to the eye, and was *grizzle-headed. 2797 RIarv 
Robinson Walsingham II. 271 Sport your glass-blinkers, 
old ■"grizzle-pate ! 1602 Lond, Gaz. No. 2631/4 Rid away. 
a bay Mare about 24 nands,..two *grissell while patches on 
the Rump. 

B. sb. 

fl. A nickname for a grey-haired old man. Obs. 
2390 Gower Coif, III. 356 That olde grisel is no foie. 
c 2393 Chaucer Scogan 35 But wel I wit hou wilt answere 
& seye ‘ Lo I olde grisel lesle to ryrne and pleye’. a t^o 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 401 This olde doted gnsellc 
holie him wise. 

2. A grey animal ; esp. a grey horse. 
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a x6ao y. Armstrong's Last Goodni, xx. in Child Ballads 
(x88q) ni. 369 But little ftlusgrave, that was his foot-page, 
■\Viih his bonny grissell got away untain. Ibid, xxiii, ITiou 
are welcome home, my bonny grisel! Full oft thou hast 
fed at the corn and hay. 1765 Treat. Dont. Pigeons 54 
Blacks, black-grisles, black-splash'd, yellows, whites, duns. 

3. Grey hair ; a sprinkling of grey hairs. 

1601 Shaks. Tvjel. N. v. i. 168 O thou dissembling Cub : 
what wilt thou be When time hath sow’d a grizzle on 
thy case? i8xo Splendid Follies I. 17 A broad frizzed 
toupee, well powdered to conceal the grizzles that occasion- 
ally peeped over her scarified cheek. 1851 Mayne Reid 
Scalp H unt. xxiii, These parts [head and neck] were covered 
with a dirty grizzle of mixed hues, 

b. A grey wig. 

• *755 Connoisseur No. ds ? 9 His very grizzle is scarce 
orthodox. 1756 Ibid. No. 105 pa Pudding-sleeves, starched 
bands, and feather-top grizzles, xydS Anstey Bath Guide 
xi. 127 Emerg’d from his Grizzle, th* unfortunate Sprig 
Seems as if he was hunting all Night for his Wig. x8i6 
Scott Antiq. xvii, Sir Arthur’s ramifies being the positive, 
his own bob-wig the comparative, and the overwhelming 
grizzle of the worthy clergyman figuring as the superlative. 

4 . Grey colour; the colour grey, t Formerly 
also : Light roan. 

x6ri Markham Countr. Content, i. xix. (1649) 105 Your 
Henne . . must be of a right plume, as gray, grissel, speckt, 
or yellowish, black or brown is not amisse. 1706 in Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), a light Rount, or light Flesh-Colour in 

Horses. 1893 Eydekker Horns ^ Ho^s 126 The legs are 
dark brown in front, and paler behind, with a whitish grizzle' 
pervading their whole extent. 

6. A second-class stock brick, (So called from 
its colour ; cf. grey stocky Grey a. S.) 

X843 Mech. Mag. XXXIX. 192 The grizzles obtained a 
price midway between the two last named [stocks and places], 
1865 Pall Mall G. la Sept, ii/i Here you may see a 

* grizzle ’ and a ‘ malm-brick ’. 1879 Notes Build. Construct. 
in, 103 Grizzle and Place bricks are underbumt. They are 
very weak. 

Cinzzle (grj-z’l), [f. Grizzle z /.^] One 
who grizzles or frets. 

1893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw ^ Lawmaker III. 102 Lady 
Waveryng, however, was not a woman to fret vainly over the 
inevitable. Lord Waveryng was far more of a * grizzle 
Grizzle (gri-z’l), t;.l [f. Grizzle a. or back- 
formation from Grizzled «.] 

1. trans. To render grey or grey-haired. 

1740 Somerville Hohhinol 11, 218 He sour’d his sober 
Steed, grizled with ..^e, And venerably dull. XS22 Byron 
Werner ni. iv. 153 The grey Begins to grizzle the black 
hair of night, xSaa Scott Nigel xxii, The colour with 
which time had begun to grizzle her tresses. 1827 Clare 
Shepit. Cal. 4 Night Hastens to. .grizzle o’er the chilly sky. 

2. intr. To become grey or grey-haired. 

X875 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 151, I sui>pose you are a 
gray old boy by this time. I am just beginning to grizzle 
with the first hoar-frost. X894 Athengemn 24 Nov. 705/1 
[A Chinese sonneteerwill allude] to the crow's-feet of wisdom 
around the first sonneteer's own eyes and the poetical 
grizzling of his oivn pigtail. 

Grizzle (gri’z i)? local. 

1. intr. To show the teeth; to grin or laugh, 
esp. mockingly. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding ^8 (E. D. S.) Tamzen and Thee be 
olweys . . stiverine or grizzling, tacking or busking. Ibid, 
Gloss., To Grizzle, to grin, or smile with a sort of Sneer. 
1837 Mrs. Palmer Devon. Dial. 14 The ould man grizzled : 
No sure, lovy, zed he, I ne’er had the leastest inkling for 
such a thing. x88o W. Connuall Gloss. s.v., ‘ What’s the g’eat 
bufflehead grizzling at?’ ‘He grizzled at me; he was as 
vexed as fire’. 

2 . To fret, sulk ; to cry in a whining or whim- 
pering fashion. Hence Grrzzlingz'^/. J^.and ppl.a, 

1842 Catnach Ballad in Wesint.Gaz. 7 Apr. (1899) 2/2 Use- 
less IS our grumbling, our grizzling, or mumbling. 1867 E. 
Yates Forlorn Hope xxix. 392, 1 went abroad, and remained 
grizzling and feeding on my own heart for months. 187a Miss 
Braddon To Bitter End I. xvi. 264 ‘ If the locket's lost, it's 
lost and there’s no use in grizzling about it. X887 Kentish 
Gloss, s.v., She’s such a grizzling woman. 1889 ‘Rolf Bol- 
O'KE'nooo' Robbery under Arms xxxiii, He’d sit grizzling 
and smoking by himself all day long. No getting a word 
out of him. 

Grizzled (gri-z’ld), a. Also 5 grecelled, 
griseld, 6-7 gryseldCe, (6 greistled, 7 grisseld, 
grizeld, 8 grizled\ 6-9 grisled. [f. Grizzle a. 
-h -ED 2 , Cf. obs. F. griselle (Palsgr.), on which 
the Eng. word might have been directly formed, 
but evidence is wanting.] 

1 . Grey, grizzly ; now used almost exclusively of 
hair. Also (now dial,), roan-coloured. 

1458 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) II. 216 A lytill grecelled nage. 
1483 Inv, in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 372 Equus griseld. 
1530 Palsgr. 314/1 Graye or gryselde, griselU. 1595 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 64 Et quarta est colons grey greist- 
!ed. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 103 Cats are of diuers 
colours, but for the most part gryseld, like to congealed yse. 
x6o8 Skaks. Per. ih. Prol. 47 The grisled North Disgorges 
such a tempest forth. x6n Bible Zech. vi. 3 In the third 
charet white horses and in the fourth charet grisled and bay 
horses. x66o Trial Regie. (1679) 273 The other had a grey 
grisled periwig hung oown very low. 1728 Young Love 
Fame v. (1757) 137 Her grizzled locks assume a smirking 
grace. 18x0 Scott Lady 0/ L. ni. iv, His grisled beard and 
malted hair. X840 Dickens Old C, Shop ni, Such hair as 
he had, was of a grizzled black. 1876 T. Hardy Etkclberta 
(1890) Ethelberta.. entering the nave began to inspect 

the sallow monuments which lined the grizzled pile, 

b. Grizzled sandpiper, skipper : see the sbs. 

2 . Having grey hair. 

x6o6 Sh.aks. Ant. 4- Cl, 111. xiii. 17 To the Boy Cse^r 
send this grizled head. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxvm, 


Torquil^ of the Oak, a grizzled pant 1877 Black Green 
Peut. XI. (1878) 86 The only occupant of the yard was a 
grizzled and feeble old man. x886 R. Rees Pleas. Bk.- 
Wonn I, 22 With his serious old grizzled face he appears 
at the office. 

t Gri’zzlisli, a. Obs, rare^K [f. Grizzle a. 
+ -ISH.] Greyish. 

Lend. Gaz. No. 1529/4 A young Fox Hound Bitch, 
White, with one GrizHsh broad spot on her left Shoulder. 

Grizzly (gri'zU), a, and Forms ; 6 ? 

gristelly, 7-9 grizly, 7 greisly/ grisly, 8 
griesly, 9 gresley, gristly, grizzlie, 8- grizzly, 
[f. Grizzle a. + y.] 

A. adj. Grey ; greyish ; grey-haired ; grizzled. 

*^94 Carew Tasso (1881)74 A beard bigge, bushy, knotted 

gristelly. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iL 24 His Beard was grisly? 
x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 851 Old Squirrels, that turne Grisly. 
*^94 J* Wood in Collect. Voy. {1720) IV. ii. 109 We .. came 
to an Anchor in eleven Fathom Water greisly Sand. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) Vlll. xli. 158 Her matted 
griesly hair. 1770 G. White Selbome xxviii. 79 The colour 
was a grizzly black. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) III, 
184 The colour of the body is grizly, and beset with bristles. 
1840 Dickens Barn. R, i. He had a grizzly jagged beard of 
some three weeks* date. Z843LANDOR Ivtag.Conv. Wks. 1846 
11. 213 A middle-aged gentleman, tall, round-shouldered, 
and.. somewhat grizzly. 1864 Lowell Trav.iTS, 
Rojate, the next town,. .grim and grizzly,. .looked drearier. 
1B68 bliss Yonce Catneos I. i. 10 He was an old grizzl)' 
warrior. 

b. Grizzly bear: a large and ferocious bear, 
Ursus horribilis, peculiar to the mountainous 
districts of western North America. 

X807 P. Gass yntl. 221 The bears from which they get 
these skins are a harmless kind, and not so bold and ferocious 
as_ the grizly and brown bear. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. 
vii. 247 The grizzly bear is assuredly the monarch of the 
American forests. 

c. Grizzly king, queen \ the names of artificial 
flies for angling. 

^ 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 227/1 Bass flies of proved merit 
include the bob white, grizzly queen, grizzly king. 

Hence Qri'zzUuess. rare''', 

1654 Gaytom^ Pleas. Notes iii. xi. 152 The Don . . like an 
Ape. .shews himselfe to be descended from Hercules by the 
melan-pygitie (that is, the grizlincsse) of bis posteriours. 

B. sb. The grizzly bear. 

x8o8 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 111. App. 7 North Mexico 
produces elk, deer, buffalo, cabrie, the gresley, black bear, 
and wild horses. 1859 J. G. Wood Nat. Htst. 1. 400 The 
Grizzly, or ‘Ephraim’ as the creature is familiarly termed 
by the hunters, 1879 Miss Bird Lady’s Life Rocky Mis. 
18 A man. .asked me if 1 were the English tourist who had 
‘ happened on ’ a ‘ grizzlie * yesterday. 

Grizzly (gri-zli), sb:^ Mining. U.S. A grat- 
ing of parallel iron bars with interstices between 
to allow the finer material to fall into the sluices 
below while the larger stones are screened off. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 * Mining 56 The dSbris . . 
is again caught up, the bowlders precipitated over a ‘grizzly' 
into the canon belovv [etc.]. X879 Encycl. Brit. X. 746/x. 
x88x Raymond Mining Gloss,, Grizzly, Pacific Coast), a 
grating to catch and throw out large stones from sluices. 
Grizzly, variant of GfeiSLY a. 
tGro. Obs. Also 3-4 gra. [Properly the 
neut, of an adj., ad. ON. grd-r : see Grey a.] 

1 , A kind of fur, [Cf. MHG. grd.^ 

C IZ30 Hati Meid. 43 As ewel vnder grei as under grene and 
gra. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. v. 26 Glad under gore in gro 
ant in grys. c 13*5 Metr. Horn. 42 Es he nan of tna That er 
cled in gren and gra. CX460 Launfal 237 Har mantelcs 
wer of grene felwet. .Ipclvred with grys and gro. 

2 . An evil spirit. [Cf. ON. spiteful.] 

a 1225 St. Marker. 6 Ant tu, grislicbe gra .. H mihte 
schal unmuchelin. a 1225 yuliana 53 Hco . . of f>^t grisliche 
gra weren a-grisen swi3e. 

Groan (gr^^n), sb. Forms: 4-7 grone, (4 
gron, 7 groane), 7- groan. B. Sc. 4-8 grane, 
(5 grayne), [f. Groan v.'] An act of groan- 
ing; a low vocal murmur, emitted involuntarily 
under pressure of pain or distress, or produced in 
voluntary simulation as an expression of strong 
disapprobation. 1 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3731 Wit his gaue ysaac a grane \Gdtt. , \ 
Tri/i. grone]. cx'gz^ Body Sf Soul \a Map's Poems \ 
343/x As thing al seek hit a gron. X37S Barbour jBrrrcc 
xiii. 35 Men herd nocht elHs hot granys & dyntis. CX420 
AnUtrs of Arth. 620 (Thornton MS.) Scho grete one dame 
Gaynour, with granes so grydie. c 1470 Henry Wallace vir. 
459 The peple . . Rewmyd in reutb, with mony grysly grayne. 
Z500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi, 24 Thay gymd with hiddouss 
grants. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 128 The 
pitifull grones, the lamentable shrikes. 2592 Shaks. Ven. 

4 Ad. yj 7 Loues deep grones I neuer shall regard. 16x5 
G. Sandys Trav. ii There was heani a great lamentation, 
accompanied with grones and skrecches. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, m. 353 Often he turns his Eyes, and, with a 
Groan, Surveys the pleasing Kingdoms, once his own. 
1738 Wesley Psalms vi. iv, Weary of my unanswer’d 
Groans, .. I languish for Relief. 17^ Macneili. Woes of 
War I. 74 ‘ Wha IhU rudely wakes the sleeping? * Cried a 
voice wr angry grane. 18*8 Scott F. M. Perth xx, A low 
groan went through the assembly. 1846 Lundie Mipion. 
Life Samoa xviii. 113 Groans of woe and tears of penitence 
were all around. 1872 Darwin xli. 285 The North 

American Indians express astonishment by a groan. 1884 
F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I, 8 His singing ended in a 
sort of groan. 

b, attributed to inanimate objects. 

1605 Shaks. Learm. ii. 47 Sudi gioanes of roaring Winde, 
and Raine, I neuer Remember to haue heard. 17x8 Rowe 
tr. Lucan 183 In hollow Groans the falling Winds complain. 


*797 Hrs. Radcliffe Italian i. (1826) 7 The pauses of 
silence succeeded each groan of the mountain, 

• c. Comb,, groandike ad.], 

^1^2 H. Martin Helen of Gtenross II. 146 Her groan-like 
signs.. pierced my ears. 

Groan (gri?“'n), V, Forms : i grSnian, 2-3 
granien, 3 gronie, -y, 4 gronen, 4-S grone, 
(5 gronne, gronyn, 6 groane, 6- groan. P. north. 
and yr. 4-6, 8-9 grane, j grayn(e, 6, 8 grain). 
[OE. ^ff«ja«j-OTeut. type *grainbjan, f. Tent. 
Toot*grat- gnr, whence 0 )MS.grinan mentioned 
s.v. Grin w.-] 

1 . xntr. To breathe with a deep-toned murmur; 
to utter a low deep sound expressiveof grief ofpain. 

7.. Blickl. Gloss, in Blickl. Horn. 258/1 Granode x'el 
asien, rugiebam. cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cv[i]. 20(25], Ac 
hi granedan, and grame spracan. exxq^Lamb. Horn. 43 
Summe Jjer graninde sikep. C120S Lay. 25558 SvviSe he 
wes idrmcched and granein {read granien, CX275 gronie) 
agon, c X230 Halt Meid. 47 To . . greden ai & granen i )>e 
eche grure of helle. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7813 King willam 
.. bigan sone to grony & to febly al so. X340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 798 He is ofte seke and ay granand. c X400 
Lay^Folks Mass-Bk. App. ia-. 325 pe Pope ful sore gon 
grone. a 1400^50 A lexander 1219 [He] Gers many grete syre 
grane & girdis hur^e maillis. c X470 Henry Wallace viii. 
766 Within the dykys ihai gert feill Sotheroun grayn. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 19 My wame is of jour lufe 
sa fow, That as ane gaist I glour and grane. a xsso 
Christis Kirk Gr. xviii, He grainit lyk ony gaist. 1607 
Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 70 Produce the Plough, and yoke 
the sturdy Steer, And goad him till he groans beneath his 
Toil. X753 J. Bartlet Gentl. Farrietyxm. 74 He (a horse] 
coughs sharply byfits. .and frequentlygroans with it. 1829 
Hood Eug. Aram xix, A dozen times I groan’d — the dead 
Had never groan'd but twice. x888 Miss Braddon Fatal 
Three i. vi, Greswold groaned aloud. 
fig. c x6to Shaks. Sonn. cxxxiii. t Beshrew that heart 
that makes my heart to groane. 1607 — Timcn lu. ii. 83 
Religion groans at it. 1737 Wkiston yosephus, Hist. iii. 
viii. § 4 Now may the laws of our forefathers well groan to 
purpose. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians iv. iv. (1876) 350 The 
lively statement of Jerome : ‘ The whole world groaned in 
astonishment to find itself Arian 18^8 Browning La 
Saisiaz 44 Needs there groan a world in anguish just to 
teach us ■sympathy? 

b. Phr. To groan inwardly, in oneself, in the 
spirit, + 7 t>ith the heart. 

a xysn Cursor M. 17836 Wit al hair flesche I>ai quok on- 
nan, And wit hair heries can ]>ax gran. 1535 Coverdale 
yohn xi. 33 Whan lesus sawe her wepe , . he groned in the 
sprete, Spenser F , Q . vi. iii. ii He deepely sigh'd, 

and groaned inwardjy. s6zz Bible yohn xi. 38 lesus there- 
fore agatne groning in bimselfe, commeth to the graue. 1747 
P. Doddridge Life y. Gardiner 21 He could not forbear 
groaning inwardly. 

c. quasi^trans, To breathe (one’s life, soul) 
a 7 t/ay or out in groaning. Similarly, to groan one's 
heart out. 

1642 J, Eaton Heney-eombe Free yustif. 106 Christ 
gro.aned out his blood and life upon the Cros-te. 1671 
Milton P. L. xi. 447 He fell, and deadly pale, Groand 
out his Soul with gushing blood effus’d. 1695 Black- 
more Pr. Arth. ii. 817 Stretcht on the cursed Tree hi’s 
Body hangs, Groaning its Life away in dying Pangs. x8x6 
Scott Antiq. xil, I’se warrant I might grane my heart 
out or ony body wad gie me either a bane or a bodle, 

d. To talk in a groaning voice, grumble. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. xiv. The tane was aye graning 
about giving tribute to Caesar. 

e. attributed to inanimate objects. 

1602 Marston Ant. <5- Mel. i. Wks. 1856 I. 17 The flinlie 
rocks groand at his plaints. 2668 R. Steele Chr, Husbandm. 
Calling viii. (1672) 207 The field groans that bears the grain 
which thou thus abusest. a 2774 Fercusson Poems ^845) 

48 Would it no fret the hardest siane Beneath the Lucken- 
booths to grane? 2862 B. 1 aylor Poet's yrnl. xst Eve., 
Symbol, The forests fain would groan. 

f 2 . spec. Of the buck : To utter its peculiar 
cry at rutting-time. (Cf. Groin v. i b.) Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. A/bansEv, An hert belowi’s and a bucke 
gronys. 1576 Turbcrv. Vpicrie 100 A hart bcllowcth, a 
Bucke groneth. x686 Blome Gentl. Recr. ii. 76 A Hart 
Belloweth, a Buck Groaneih or Twateth. 

3 , trans. a. To utter with groans ; with an 
exclamation or sentence as obj. Also ^Yith out. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. in. i. 136 So dying loue Hues still 
..O ho grones out for ha ha ha. m7j6 South fj.\ To sigh 
his griefs and groan his pains. 1785 Burns Death 4- Dr. 
Hornbook xxiv, The creature grain’d an eldritch lauph. 
2847 Bushnell Chr.Nurt. ii. vH. (1861) 379 He [Christ] 
lives it Itbe truth], acts it forth, groans it in his (5eth- 
semane. 1864 'I’ennvson Sea Dreams 141 ‘ No trifle ’, 
groan’d the husband. 

+ b. To bewail, lament. Obs. rare, 
a 1762 Lady M, W. JIontagu (1785) 2 They groan 

the cruel load they’re doom'd to bear. 1766 Eliz. Griffith 
Lett. Henry 4* Frances III. 213 The Sun hides its Face, 
for Grief; and the Winds groan her departure. 

4 . intr. To be oppressed or overburdened to the 
point of groaning. Const, beneath, under, 7 vith. 

2613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 71 Under which Turkish 
servitude it groned, till our dayes. 2634 Sta ' 1 . Herbert 
Trav. 24s For above five hundred ycares Persia groaned 
under many Lords and TjTants. 2721 Addison Sfeci. 

No. 163F7 If the Afflictions we grone under be ';ep' heavy. 
2742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 130 As Atlas groan d TDe world 
beneath, we groan beneath an hour. 2748 Anson t j oy. ii. 
xiv. 280 They might take a severe revenge for the barbarities 
they bad groaned under for more than iwo^agcs. 2762 
CHURCHitLt;W I- 162 Modest merit.. Is left m poverty to 
groan. x8i8 Jas, bUi-i. Brit. India U. v. iv. 42S The injustice 
under which he appeared to himself to groan. 2833 Ht. 
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Martimeau Manch. Strike iv. 50 Their interests demand 
the reductions under which we groan, a x86i T. Woolner 
My Beautiful Lady 146 Groaning beneath a Despot. 

b. attributed to inanimate objects (sometimes 
^vith mixture of sense 5). 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 253 With labour’d Anvils 
/Etna groans below. 1732 Berkeley Alcifhr. v § co Those 
arguments, answers, defences, and replications which the 
press groans under. 1764 Oxford Sausage 191 The 
Chimnies blaze, the Tables groan. 1789 Jefferson )Vrii. 
(1859) III. 10 The press groans with productions, which, 
in point of boldness, make au Englishman stare. 1821 
Shelley Hellas 937 Come, feast ! the board groans with 
the flesh of men. 1874 \ji.kck\v: Self Cult. 25 Though the 
librarj’-shelves groan with books. 

5 . transf. To make a deep harsk sound resem- 
bling a groan. 

1513 Douglas AEneis vi. vi. 62 Vnder the paysand and 
the hevy charge Gan grane or geig ful fast the jonit barge. 
1781 CowpER ExposUilation 58 He heard the ^wheels . . 
Groan heavily along the distant road. 1820 Keats St^ 
Agues xli, The key turns, and the door upon its hinges 
groans. 1847 Tennyson* Princ. 11. 451 The great organ, 
almost burst his pipes, Groaning for power, 18^3 Kane 
Grinuell Exp. xxii. (1856) 172 The ice is so driven in around 
us as to grate and groan against the sides of our little 
vessel. 187s M«Larf.n Serui. Ser. n. vii. 121 The swaying 
branches creak and groan. 

6. To express earnest longing by groans ; to 
yearn or long, as if with groans ; hence of 
things (cf. 4 b). Const. /a with inf. 

cxs6o A. Scott Poems (S. T.S.) xxxiv. 46 5^ preiche, ge 
fieich, 3e frane, grane ay quhil! thay grant. x6ox 
Shaks. yV//. C. in. 1. 27s This foule deede shall smell 
aboue the earth With Carrion men, groaning for burial. 
1608-9 in Crt. 4* Times Jas. / (1848) I. 88 It seems the 

t allows groans for him. a 1633 G. Herbert Temple^ Ch. 

uperl. 17 Nothing but holy, pure, and cleare, Or that 
which groneth to be so. 1643 [Angier] Lane. Vail. Achor 
10 It is now harvest time, our Corn.. is in the field, ripe 
and groaning for the sickle, 2727 Boyer Angl.^Fr. Diet. 
s. V., Ths Gallows groans for him, le Gibet P attend avec 
impatience. 1742 Young Nt. Tit. r. 257 How groaning 
hospitals eject their dead ! What numbers groan for sad 
admission there I 

7 . trans, a. To express disapproval of by means 
of groans, b. To groan down : to silence by 
means of groans. 

*799 Anna Seward Lett. (i8ix') V. 205 They would be 
hissed, groaned, and cabcalled. x86x ^V. K Tribune 
(Cent.), Yesterday they met, as agreed upon, and, after 
groaning the Ward Committee, went to the mayor's office, 

Groaner (groumoi). [f. prec. + -er k] One 
who groans; also a thief who attends funerals 
or religious gatherings, 

*795 Potter Diet. Cant., Groaner and Sigker, A\Tetches 
hired by methodists and others to attend their meetings for 
the purposes of fraud. 2848 in Duncombe's Sinks of Loud, 
X09 Groaners, a sort of wretches who attend meetings, 
sighipe and looking demure; in the meantime their pals 
pick the pockets of those persons who may be in the same 
pew with them. 2876 Whitby Gloss.t A desperate greeaner, 
a great complainer. 1884 A. Forbes Chinese Gordon ii, 66 
The gunner non-coms, replied with groans. The most 
vehement groaner, a corporal, Gordon dragged out of the 
rank and had him shot on the spot. 

Groaufnl (groa-nful), a. rare. [f. Groan sb. + 
-rui/.] ‘Full of groans or groaning; lugubrious, 
XS90 Spenser F. Q. ir. xi. 42 Adowne he kest it with so 
puissant wrest, _ That backe againe it did alofie rebownd, 
And gave against his mother earth a gronefuU sowntl. 
1855 Singleton Virgil I. 393 Gnashing with his teeth 
With groanful cry. 2879 G. Macdo.nald P, Faher II. i. 9 
All was to him gloomy, groanful, cold. 

Groaning (gro.-nig), ■vbl. sb. [f. Groan v. 
+ -iNol.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Groan. 

fiooo Horn, I. 63 'Wununga. .on Sam ne ablini^ 

granung. C1205 Lay. r-jjgj per w’es muchel waning heortne 
graning. 012“;$ Serving Christ aS in O, E. Misc. gi peris 
gionynge and grure. 1340 Ayenb. 264 per is groniynge 
wyp-oute ende. 1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. E. xii. vii. 
(*495) 4*7 A culuoure hath gronynge in stede of songe. 
r 2420 Attium of Arih. 620 (Douce Ho gretes one 

Gaynour, with gronyng grylle. 1533 Coverdale Ps. 
xxxvnlikpLorde, thouknowest all my desyre,&my gronynge 
IS not hyd from the, 1672 Wilkins Nat. Kelig. 194 Our 
most secret thoughts and inward groanings are not hid 
from Him. 1727-42 Chambers Cycl., Groaning, in'heraidry, 
a terra used for the cry or noise of a buck. 2828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxii, I heard a groaning as of one in ex- 
treme pain. 1877 L. J. Jennings Field Paths ff Gr. Lanes 
39 "lb® groaning and creaking of its branches .. was a dis- 
tressing sound to hear. 

2. A lying-in. Now only dial. 

1579 [see grcaniitg-iime in 3]. [1602 Shaks. Hnvt. In. ii. 
=59-1 1724 b. Sewall Diary (1882) III. 328 She came 
fromaGroamng very cheerfull. 1744 Trial Campbell Craig 
V. Earl Anglesey 5 Was you ever at a Groaning before? 
I never was. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 234 At 
groanings there are always a little boy and a rattle-snake's 
skin, the latter of which prevents numbness and .the cramp. 
1^5 E, Angl. Gloss,, Groaning, a lying-in, 

3 . attrib,, as groaning-lime (sense 2) ; esp. of 
food and drink provided for attendants and visitors 
at a lying-in, as groantng-beer, -bread, -cake, -cheese^ 
-drink, -malt, -pie*, groaning-chair (see quots. 
1SS6 and 1S93) ; so groaning-stooL 
• X677 S. SmvALL Diary 16 Feb. (1878) I. 36 Brewed my 
Wives*(3roaning Beer. xZty^Northumbld.Gloss., *Groanitt- 
breed.. Is the cake provided on the occasion, a XJ796 Pcgce 
Derbicisms Ser. n. 103 *Groanwg<ake, Irake] given to the 
assisting women, after the good woman is brought to bed. 
X841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 71 Caudle and 


groaning-cake were handed round. 2664 J. Wilson Cheats 
V. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 86 Enter Boy with a glass and a 
•groaning chair. 2720 Swift Baucis ip Phil. 85 'I’he Groan- 
ing Chair began to crawl, Like a huge snail, along the wall. 
x886 Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Groanvtg‘Chair. 
The large chair often found by bedsides. 2803 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Groanin-chair, the chair on which the matron is .set 
afterachild-birthto receive hergossipsand friends. 2636 W. 
Sampso.n Vtnodreaker IV. i H, Bring the *groaning cheece 
and all requisites. 2822 Scorr Nigel iii, To taste a glass 
of aniseed, and a bit of the groaning cheese. 2743 Atinesley 
Ejectm. TV/Win Howell .?/. 7V/Vr/f (i8x3)XVlI. 2153 Lord 
Altham said, deponent must dine with him, and come to 
drink some *groaning-drink, for that his wife was in labour, 
2886 Elworthy IV. Somerset IVord-bk., Groaning.drink, 
ale brewed in anticipation of childbirth, c 2780 Burns 
RantitP Dog will buy my *groanin* mawt?^ 1815 

Scott Guy M. Hi, Meg Mcrrilics descended to the kitchen 
to secure her share of llie groaning malt. ct6z6 Dick of 
Devon, iv. i. in Bullen O. P. 11. 63 Midwives travell at 
night and are weary with eating *groaning pyes, and yet 
sleeps not. rix668 Davenant News fr. Plym. iv. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 271 No matter who’s the father, so I have 
work, And eat the groaning pie. 2396 Nashe Saffron 
Walden Wks. ((jrosart) III. 206 Let him vnderstand, I 
more scornc it, than to haue so foule a lakes for my •groan- 
ing stole as hys mouth. 2579 North Plutarch (1595) 21 
When her *gromng time was come, .she [.Ariadne] died, .in 
labour. i88z /. of W. Gloss., Groaniu time, the time of a 
woman’s accouchment. 

Groaning (gr^u-nig), ppl. a. [f. Groax v. -h 
•IXG 2.] That groans, in senses of the vb, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xxxv. (1495) 434 The 
turiure comyth in .spryngynge time and warnyth of noueire 
of tyme wyth gronynge voyce. 2597 Let. in Life 

(Wodrow) 172 A taste of a groaning and broken spirit. 
1603 Shaks. Mens, for HP. n. ii. 15 What shall be done, 
Sir, with the groaning luliet? Slice’s very neere her 
howre. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iit. 291 The Courser.. 
Inur'd the groaning Axle-tree to ^ar. 1735 Somerville 
Chase 11. 56 Groaning Staddles bend beneath their Load. 
28x4 Scott IVav. xxx, Ye cut-lugged graning carle.s. 2B78 
Stevenson Inland Voy. 270 The sweet groaning thunder of 
the organ. 2898 Edin. Rev. Oct. 417 The cattle ploughed 
or turned groaning waterwheels. 

Proverb. 2546 J. Heywood Prenf. (2867] 49 A gronyng 
horse, and a gronyng wyfc, Neuer fayle their maister, 
fb. Groantf/g-board (sec qnot. 1673-4). 

2672-4 Grew Anat. Plants iii. 11. vH. § 7 (1682) 238 The 
Planks commonly called Groaning-Boards, lately exposed, 
as^ a kind of Prodigy . . were of Elm. The Aer-Vessels of 
this Wood, being .. more ample, than in any other Timber 
. . upon the application of the Red-hot-Iron .. every vessel 
became,^ as It were a little Wind-Pipe ,.a great many of 
tliese ^Plpes playing together, might make a kind of big or 
groaning noyse. 2720 Steele & Addison Taller No. 257 
p 2 There was an Organ, a Bagpipe, a Groaning-Board, 

Groaningly (grcu-niqli), adv. [f. Groaning 
ppl. a. + -LY -.} In a groaning manner. 

2830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIll. 587 Neither better nor 
worse than prize poems generally are— that is groaningly 
stupid. 2834 Lytton Pompeii ill. x, The hag groaningly 
picked up the heavy pur^. 2870 Thorndury Tour Eng. 
II. .xxxi. 2^3 They groamngW disclosed where they had 
hidden their money. 2887 S.^ Cumberland Queen's Highw. 
fr. Ocean to O, 259 The train groaningly proceeds higher 
and higher. 

Groap(e, obs. form of Grope. 

Groat (gr^ut, grpt). Forms J 4-6 groot(e, 
grote, 5-6 grott(e, 6 grot, groate,.groott©, Sc. 
and north, groit, groyt, 6- groat, [a. MDn, 
groot, properly an elliptical use of the adj. etymo- 
logically = (in the sense ‘thick ; cf. MHG. 
grdzp pfennings* pennies’, GroschEaV. The 
equivalent med.L. grossus, OF. gros (see Gross 
sh.') occur earlier than the Teat, forms. 

^ The pronunciation (grQt), for which compare (br^d) broad, 
is recognized by many Diets., but is now old-fashioned.] 
Jfist, A denomination of coin (in med. Latin 
groisus, F. gros. It. grosso, MDu. groot) which 
was recognized from the 13th c. in various coun- 
tries of Europe, Its standard seems to have been 
in the I4tli c. theoretically one-eighth of an ounce 
of silver; but its actual intrinsic value varied 
greatly in different countries and at different 
periods. (The adoption of the Du. or Flemish 
form of the word into English shows that the 
‘ groat ’ of the Low Countries had circulated here 
before a coin of that denomination was issued by 
the English sovereigns.) + A shilling, pound of 
groats : a Flemish money of account bearing the 
same proportion to the ordinary ‘shilling* or 
‘pound * as the groat or ‘thick penny* did to the 
ordinary penny. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI, 259 he groot luroney is 
somwhat lasse wor|>jr ]t»an an Enghsene groote. CX483 
Caxton Dialogues vni. 44 Qvyntyne the tollar Hath taken 
of rae A pound of grotes [Fr, vug liurede gros] More than 
he ought to take Of right tolle. a 2500 Sir Beues 3472 
(Pynson) Beuys gaue that man for his tydynge Of grotes 
twentyshelynge. x54xRECORDE(jn^z*x Kiijb, Aflemmish j 
grote IS a Iitell aboue 3 fanhynges englishe. | 

2 . The English groat coined ill 1351-2 was made i 
equal to four pence. This ratio between the groat 
and the penny continued to be maintained ; but 
owing to the progressive debasement of both coins, 
the ‘old groats* which remained in circulation 
were valued at a higher rate (see quots. 1465, 
f i 4 S 3 » r^lso 1552 in b). The groat ceased to he 
issued for circulation in 1662, and was not after- 


wards coined under that name. The ‘ fourpence' 
(popularly ‘ fourpenny bit,* ‘fourpenny piece’), 
which was issued from 1836 to 1856 (and since 
1888 reissued for colonial circulation) was occa- 
sionally called a ‘ groat/ but the name was neither 
officially recognized nor commonly used. The 
Scottish fourpenny piece, first struck in 13^8/ is 
called a ‘groat* (AF. grote) in an English Act of 
1390, and this name was used in Scotland itself in 
the 15th c. Its value was already only 3<f. English 
in 1373, and 2d. in 1390; later it fell much lower. 
In Ireland the groat was first struck in 1460. Harry 
groat (see Harry 9). York groat (see quot, 1837). 

[2352 in Rymer Fccdera (1708) V. 709/t Si avoms, par avis 
de nostre Conseil. .otdene & .fait faire Novele Monoie.. 
d’Argent (cest assavoir une Monoie, que serra appellee 
Un Gros, de la value de Quaters Esterlmgs.] 2362 
Langl. P. pi. A. HI. 133 Heo seueih the jayler gold and 
grotes lo-gedere. C1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 617 Ye, for a 
grote, vnbokele anon thy purs. 2444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
II, 220 A good be stille is oflte weel wourth a groote. 
2452 Sc. Acts fas. II c. I At bar be strikin of the vnee of 
brynt siluer 'or buljeoun of pat fynes viij groltes. 1465 
Mann, fy Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 492 Jly master payd hym 
. .of old grotes, 1. s. i<f Bo Caxton Chrou. Eng. ccxxix. 239 
In the xxvi yere of his regne the kyng lete ordeyne and 
make his newe money, .the peny, the grote of value of iiij 

f icns, and the half grote of value of H pens.. but it was of 
asse weight than tne old sterlyng was by v shyllyng in the 
pounde. ^1^83 — Dialogues v. 17 The olde grotes of 
cngioiid Which be worth v pens 'I'he newe be worth foure 
ens. 2494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 461 In this yere [24 Edw. 
II, 1351-2J also the kynge caused to be coyned grotes and 
halfegrotes, the whiche lacked of y« weyghte of his former 
coyne. ii. s. vi. d. in a li. Troy. 2503 Act 19 Hen. VII 
c. 5 Coin of other Lands now current in this Realm for 
Groats, or for iv. d, being Silver. 2526 Wriotheslev Chron, 
(*875) I. 25 This yeare [1526] in November, the Kingeen- 
haunsed his coyne. .that is to saye, the riall at xj* -f, the 
angell 7»6'i..allso he., valued an ownce sylver fynester* 
Hnge at 3* S'* ; and also made new grotes and halfe grotts 
after the rate. 1543 [see Chekasyoe]. 2547 Boorde 
Introd. Kiunvl, iii. (2870) 233 In Irlond they haue Irysh 
grotes, and harped grotes. 2578 Lytf. Dodoens n. vi. 253 
There commeth up white huskes, which be flat, rounde, 
and very large, of the quanlitle of a groote, or Tesieme. 
2626 Bernard Isle cf Man (2627) 239 Two pence, yea a 
groate sometimes. 2700 Dryden Cock Sp the Fox i8r, I 
dare lay a groat {rime-zvord lot]. 2722 Addison Sped. 
No, 29s F 4 A Pin a Day, says our frugal Proverb, is a 
Groat a Year. 2724 Gay Shepherd's Week, 'The Ditty 106 
With apron blue to dry her tears she sought, Then saw the 
cow well serv'd^ and took a groat. X7W Burns Earnest 
Cry 4* Prayer ix, An* plunderd o* her hindmost groat By 
gallows knaves. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 330 It was one of 
the charges against Wolsey, that he had put the cardinal's 
hat upon the king’s money, as is seen upon his York groats 
and half-groats. 2849 James Woodman iv, For the young 
lord at their head gave me a York groat. 2885 W, Ross 
Aberdour fp Inchcohne v. 144 A shearer would look askance 
at a groat dropped into the palm of bis hand, as payment 
for a day’s work. 

t b. Used to translate Or. bpaxvh or L. denarius. 
2526 Tindale Luke xv. 9, 1 have founde the groate which 
I had loost. c 1550 Cheke Matt. xx. 2 He agreed with y« 
workmen fora groot adai. [25^2 Elyot's Did., Didrachmum, 
a siluer coyne, conteynjrag .li. Drachmas, euerie Drachma, 
beyng in value an old sterling groat, when eight went to 
the ounce.] 2563-87 Foxc A. (J- M, (1596) 257/1 Seeke the 
grote that is lost, of the unitie, I meane of faith, 2570 
Levins Manip, 278/1 A grote, drachma. 

t c. Taken as the type of a very small sum. Ohs. 
25x3 Douglas yEueis vi, v. 71 Than, at the last, to pas 
our in this bolt Thay bene admit, and costis thaim not 
a groit. a 2605 Montgomerie Sonn, xxi. 2 Except spur 
gouns, some hes not worth a grote. as’jo^ T. Brow’N b>at. 
French AVw^Wks. 1730 I. 59 'Slife, I’ll not take thy honour 
for a groat. 2749 Chesterf, Lett. (1792) II. cxcviii. 244, 

I do not care a groat what it is, if (etc J. 

fd. A cracked cr slit groat: referred to as the 
type of something worthless. Obs. 

2600 Dekker Gent. Craft i. (1862) 10 Peace you cracked 
groats. 2677 W. Hughes hian of Sin 11. ix. 145 Their 
Vulgar Catechismes leave wholly out the Second Com- 
mandement . . 'I'hese wicked Cheats, of the Tenth make 
Two. But 'tis a Slit Groat. 2679 Penn Addr. Prat. H. 
256 'The People .. take all upon trust for their Souls, that 
would not trust an Arch-bishop about a Slit Groat. 
t3. A point at cards, ?from the practice of 
using groats to score with. Obs. 

2680 Cotton Compi. Gamester (ed. 2) 83 If either side are 
at eight Groats he hath the benefit of calling Canye, if he 
hath two Honours in his hand. 

4 . attrib., as groat-silver, a customary gratuity 
of a groat. 

2394-s Durham Acc. (Surtees) I. 2r4 Hominibus ^ 
domo dei pro eorum grotsiluer, vjf. viqV. 2522-3 jfd. 
255, 15 fratr. et soror. de domo Dei pro eorum groisilucr, 
cuilibet eorum 5^',, dr. 3t/. 

Groath, obs. form of Growth, 

Groats (grJuts, grgts), Forms: (?l gro- 

tan), 5 grotene, 4-6, 8 grotes, 5-6 Sc. grotis, 

6-8 grots, (6groots), 6-9 grotts, (6 grottes), 7 “ 
groats. [OE. *groian wk. pk, cogn. w.grot neut., 
fragment, particle (see Grot I), and Avith Grit sb.'", 
q. V. for other connexions. ... 

The word first occurs in an inle^olation written c i2CO 
on the margin of an iith c. I^IS. ; it is there spelt graian, 
but as the passage is a blundered and half-modcrnizea 
transcript from something of earlier date, there is httle 
risk in correcting it to grotan, which is pre-supposed by tne 
northern-ME. forms. The OE. form is commonly ciieo as 
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GROATSWORTH. 

but this admits of no known etymology, and is 
irreconcilable with the phonetic history of the word. 

With reference to the pronunciation cf. Groat.] ■ 

1. Hulled, or hulled and cnished grain of various 
kinds, chiefly oats, but also wheat, barley, and 
t maize. Emhden groats .* crushed barley or oats, 
?«iioo [AfS. C1200] Sax. Lcechd. III. 292 Nim atena 
grotan [MS. gratan]. [1324-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 
1.^ 14 In Grotis emp. pro exitibus, 3^.] 1 1358 iMd. 561 In 
inj bus. de grotes en^. pro coquina, iijr. vjrf’. C1420 Liber 
Coconwt (1862) 47 Fyrst take porke, wele thou hit sethe 
With otene grotes, that ben so smethe. Ibid. 20 Ote grotis. 
Ibid. 48 Grynd horn .. With grotene. C1470 Henryson 
Mor. Fab.\\. (^ToivnSfC. blouse') xviit, Ane plait of grottis, 
and ane dische full of meill. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. 
Dunbar ^1-j Fra Etrike Forest furlhward, .Thow beggit .. 
cruddis, mele, grotis, grisis, and geis. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 559 The people of Rome for three hundred years together, 
used no other food than the groats made of common Wheat. 
16x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farmc 556 As for the 
Groats, which is vsually called common or course Oat*meaie, 
they are excellent to make porridge of all kinds. 1747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xvi. 146 Grotes [1796 Grits] once cut 
does better than Oatmeal. 1775 Romans Florida 121 To 
enumerate the vast variety of ways in employing this noble 
grain [maize] for food such as hommany, mush, groats, . . 
would be too tedious. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts II. 117, I 
think it very possible, by some such operation as making 
grotts, to clear away the husks, 1869 Lonsdale G/css.^ 
Groats, always used along with the blood in the composi- 
tion of black puddings ; hence the proverb current in Lons- 
da?e, *B?ood without groats is nowc meaning that family 
without fortune is of no consequence. 

b. Phr. To ken one's own groats in other 
folks' kail', to know one’s own handiwork. To 
give groats for pease^ to gie {one') kail o' his ain 
groats : to pay (a person) in his own coin. 

1727 P. Walker Remark. Pass. 3 Worthies 64 The Church 
excommunicated him, and he gave them Groats for Pease, 
he excommunicated them. 1819 Rennie St. Patrick I. v.- 
76 He tell’t . . how keen ye war tae gie the svarlocks kail o’ 
their ain groats. x86x Ramsay Remin. Ser. 11. 93 D’ye 
think, Sir, I dinna ken my ain groats in ither folk’s kail? 

1 2 . Naked oats. Obs. 

2669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agrie, (i68x) 41 There is a new 
sort of O.ats, or Groats growing like unto whole Oatmeal, 
without any Hulls; they grow near the City of Durham. 
>725 in Bradley Fam. Did. s. v, Oats. 

3. aitrib.^ as groat-broth, chest, gruel ; *(* groat- 
sugar, coarse sugar. 

174% Compl. Fam.-Piece x. i. 44 Give the Child *Groat-broth 
sometimes. *53* Durham Bursar's Mem. in C/mWerr, etc. 
Priory 0/ FinchaU (Surtees 1^7) Gloss, s.v. Grots. [Paid 
for a lock and key for] ‘ le ^grot-chyst Urf.]. 1844 T. 
Webster Encycl. Dom. Eton. 943 Common *groat gruel— 
Wash three ounces of common groats, and [etc.]. 1743 Loud. 
^Country Bre^tf, rv. fed. 2) 330 Boil Half a Pound of 'Groat 
Sugar in a Quart of Water. 

t Gro'atsworth. Ohs. [f. great's, genitive of 
Geoat sb. + WoBTH.] As much as is bought or 
sold for a groat. Also Jig. a small amount. 

1562 J. Hf.ywood Prov. tfE/>igr. (1867)211, I would haue 
3 groates worth of your seede. 1592 Greene {title) Greens 
Groats-worth of Wit, bought with a Million of Repen taunce. 
ifoo Rowlands Letting Humours Blood vii. 82 Yet for a 
groates-worth makes him pay a shilling. 1678 Butler 
Hud. m. ii. 694 To gain one Groats-worth of Applause. 
Groave, var. Groove ; obs. f. Grove. 
t GroTj, »■ Obs. rare'^^. [variant of Grope v. 
Cf. Grub.] irons. =* Grope v. 3 . 
x6s4 Gayton Pleas. Notes ixi. ii. 73 The Don caught and 

g 'ob’d her smock. (Cf. Shelton Don Qnix. iii. ii. (1652) 30 
roped her smock.] 1876 Whitby Gloss., Grob, to probe ; 
.to dive into the pocket for change. 

Grobbe, obs. form of Grub. 

Grobi^n (grnu’bian). [a. G.grobian, ad. med.L. 
Grobidn-us, name of an imaginary personage, 
often referred to by writers of the i5-i6th c. in 
Germany as the type of boorishness, f. G. grob 
coarse, rude: see Gbufp.] A clownish, slovenly 
person. HXsoattrib.oxtxss^j. Hence Gro^Wanism, 
1609 Dekker Gull's Honubk. To Rdr., This Tree of Guls 
hath a relish of Grobianisme. i6xx Cotcr., Groblanisme, 
Grobianisme, slouenlinesse. 1621 BvRTQsAnat. ui. ii. m. i. 
(1624) 420 lit them be neuer so clownish,.. Grobians and 
sluts, if once they be in loue, they will be most neat and 
spruce. X654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ii. iii. 43 For handsome- 
nesse of feeing.. they had been very well all trained up in 
Grobians school. Ibid. in. ii. 74 He utter’d Grobian re- 
turnes for the kinde entertainments of his friend Marius. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Grobian.. zt. slovenly ill-bred Fellow. 
x8s5 Kingsley Wesdo. Hoi ii, He who is a Grobian in his 
own company will, sooner or later, become a Grobian in that 
of his friends. x88i A. Lang Library 48 All these slatternly 
practices . . seem fine manly acts to the grobians who use them. 
Grobling, obs. form of Grovelling. 

Groce, Grocche, obs. forms of Gross, Gbutoh. 
Grocer (grou’s^i). Forms : 4-6 grosser, 5-7 
groser, 5 grocere, 6 -ier, 5- grocer, [ad. OF. 
grossierx—mt^.'L. grossdriiis, f.grossus Gross.] 
f 1 . One who buys and sells in the gross, i.e. in 
large quantities, a wholesale dealer or merchant ; 
also with mention of the article dealt in, e. g. fish. 
(The company of Grocers, said to have been in- 
corporated in 134.#, consisted of wholesale dealers 
in spices and foreign produce; hence prob. the 
later sense 2.) Obs. 

[x32x Liber Cusi, in Munim. Gildh. (Rolls) If. 1. 304 
Qe ne soient grossours de vin ne taverners, X363 Act 37 
£dzv. Ill c. 5 Les Marchauniz nomez grossers engrossent 


^tes maneres des marebandises vendable?.] 1427 in Heath 
Grocers Comp. (x8^) 4 In here tyme .. was the furste 
st^oon leyd of the Groceres Place in Conyhoope-lane in 
Chepe. 14., Customs of Malton in Surtees 
Mtsc. (1888) 63 It is ordanyd h* no groser of fysche awe 
to cutt hys awn fysche. T437 Bury Wills (Camden) 5 
Lgo Jones Notyngh*m de Bury scT Edt grocer. 1472 ]. 
Paston in P. Lett. No. 701 III, 56 There I? a grosser 
dwellyng rygbt over ayenst the well ivith i) boketts a ly tj-H 
fro Seynt Elens, bathe evyr hawkys to sell, 1541 Act 33 
Hen. Fill c. 25 Thomas Pointes of Ix)ndon Grosser, occu- 
pieng the feate of marchandise in the partes beyonde the 
wa. 1689 Ravenhill Acc. Comp. Grocers i The word 
Grocers was a teiro at first distinguishing Merchants of this 
Society, in opposition to Inferiour Retailers ; for that they 
usually sold in gross Quantities by great Weights. 

2 . A trader who deals in spices, dried fruits, sugar, 
and, in general, all articles of domestic consump- 
tion except those that are considered the distinctive 
wares of some other class of tradesmen. 

In iS-rgthc. tea, coflee, and cocoa have become charac- 
teristic articles of the grocer’s trade. Since i860 many 
grocers hold licences to sell beer, wnes, and spirits, in 
bottles. 

2465 Mann. Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 299 He paid to the 
grocer in Fanchestrete for spycez, x. s. vj. d. c 15x0 Barclay 
Alirr. Gd.flanners (1570) Aij, What should an Irenmonger 
meddle with Grocer’s ware ? 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixx. 635 
A man shal . . find it to be sold in the shops of the Apothe- 
caries and Grossers. x6o8 Pcnnyless Pari, in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 76 The grocers are plentifully blessed, for their 
figs and raisins may allure fair lasses. X725 Watts Logic 1. 
vi. § 6 (1726) 108 A Grocer is a Man who buys and sells 
Sugar and Plums and Spices for Gain. 1845 James A. Nett 
ii, A grocer, or rather general dealer. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxi. IV. 626 The grocer weighed out his currants. 

b. Grocers' itch, a form of eczema incident to 
grocers and others who handle sugar. 

1799 Underwood Dis. Children (ed. 4) I. 95 An eruption 
resembling the psora of the Greeks, or what is called amongst 
us the Grocer’s-itch. x822'-29 Good's Study Med. V, 635 
The local form is mostly produced by the use of irritant 
materials, constantly applied to the parts affected, .as sugar 
among the labourers in grocery ivarehouses, and lime among 
bricklayers. Whence this variety has been vulgarly called 
Grocers’ Itch, or Bricklayers’ Itch. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Gro’cerdom, the realm or 
world of grocers; Groxeress, a female grocer; 
Groxerlngf, the trade or occupation of a grocer ; 
Groxerly a., of or pertaining to the grocery trade ; 
Groxerwise adv., after the manner of a grocer. 

X828 [see Grazierdom]. 1854 Chamh. Jrfil. I. 226 Almost 
every man above the rank of a mere daily cultivator has a 
wife who is groceress, linen-draperess, butcheress, or con- 
fectioner, Raiders 52 It was him an’ nae 

ither that pat my Jerry, that was aye a guid lad, past the 
grocering, Hood T. Trumpet xxxix. For some 

grocerly thieves Turn over new leaves, Without much 
amending their lives or their tea. 2898 Zancwill Dreamers 
Ghetto viii. 328 Biographers will weigh me grocer-wise as 
Kant weighed the Deity. 

Grocery (grdu*sdri). Also 6-7 grossery. [f. 
Grocer sb. + -t,] 

1 . a, eoUect. sing. The goods sold by a grocer, i 
b. pi. Various sorts of such goods. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 179 Wee 
bene ageyne charged wyth mercejTc, Haburdasshere ware, 
and wyth groccrj’e. 26^ Fam. Love ii. iii, Our 

ladies in the court w'ere but brown sugar candy, as gross as 
grocery to her. Rec. Merchants Alnv)ick\n Gross (7;7rf 

Merck. I. 130 Any sort of grosseries or nuiynchester [i. e. 
Manchester] wares. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trnv. 47 
Confections, and preserves, of all sorts, spices, and all sorts of 
grocery come from China. 1740 Woodroofe in Hanivny’s 
Trav. (1762) I. II. xvii. 75 Mosco supplies it with groceries. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xii, A de.il bo.x before him to bring 
home groceries in. 1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 126 To 
get his groceries and dainties furnished gratis by his grand- 
mother. 2865 Baring-Gould Werewolves xiv. 245 She had 
been sent with a parcel of grocery to a cottage. 

2 . The trade of a grocer. 

2689 Ravenhill Acc. Comp. Grocers i Various ways of 
Dealing and Trading passed under the Denomination of 
Groceries. 2885 Law Times 16 May 47/1 In the present 
case the business of greengrocery ivas not auxiliary to that 
of grocery. 

3 . slang, fa. Small change {obs.). b. pi. (see 
quot. 1839). The grocery', sugar. 

a. 2721 Bailey, (7r<7r^/7'». .SR™®!! Moneyas Farthingsand 
Half-Pence. 28x2 J. H, Vaux Flash Diet., Grocery, half- 
pence, or copper coin, in a collective sense, 1823 in Grose's 
Diet. Vulg. Tongue (ed. Egan), Groce^, halfpence, ^ Cant. 

b. Harry Lorrequery'x. 44 ‘ Hand his lord- 
ship over the groceries'.— Thus he designated a square de- 
canter, containing about two quarts of whisky, and a bowl 
heaped high with sugar. 2841 Lytton Nt. 4 Aforn. v. ii, A 
pint of brandy, my dear. Hot ^vaterand lots of the grocery. 

4 . [/. S. a. A grocer’s shop. b. A dram-shop. 

a. 2828-32 in Webster. 1853 Lowell Moosehead Jml. 
Prose Wks. 1890 I. 9 We drove up to the grocery to leave 
and take a roail-bag. 2893 Gunter Aliss Dividends 272 
A wedding breakfast .. served in the grocery at the side of 
the track. 

b. 1846 W. T. Porter Quarter Race, etc. 104 He went 
Into his favourite grocery or drinking-house. 2847 Ruxton 
Mexico, etc. xxiii. 189 Everj' other house [in Santa 
was a grocery, as they call a gin and whisky shop. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States [The word ’grocery'] in Virginia, 
means the same thing as in Ireland— a dram-shop. 

5 . alt rib. and CcfMb.<,asgrocery-goods, -Man (U.S.) 
-ration, -storei^, -ware{f), -warehouse ; grocery- 
captBiUfthe captssin ofanEastIndiaman; grocery- 
paper, the paper used in wrapping up grocery. 

x8i6 ‘ Quiz' Grafui Master u 19 This *groc’ry captain now, 


forsooth. With voice infernal hails our youth. 2776 .Adam 
Smith JV. N. 1. x. (1B69) I. ii5 It costs no more to bring 
grocerygoodstolhe great town than to the countrj* village. 
289s Pop. Sci. Monthly July 376 One [was] a *groceryman. 
1883 Life Mrs. Prentiss ix. 282 Written on co.irse brown 
grocery paper. . 2890 jgth Cent. Nov. 833 Lord Wolseley 
has.. on several occasions spoken in favour of a free *gTOCcry 
ration. 18x2 B. Rush in y. Adams' Wks. (1854) IX. 637 
note, To lessen the number of taverns and 'grocery' stores. 
2875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 137 A little 
cluster of houses, including a grocery.store and a black- 
srnith’s-shop. 2554 Act i 4- 2 Ph. 4- M. c, 7 § 2 'Grocery 
Wares, Mercery Wares, 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). Gro- 
eery, or Grocer3'-Ware. 1769 Dublin Merc. 16-19 Sept. 3/1 
Thomas Frayne..has opened a 'Grocery Ware-house. 

Grochanite (grp'xaupit). Min. [Named by 
Websky in 1S73 (G. grochauit), from Grochau, 
Silesia, its locality.] A chlorite-like mineral 
occurring in small hexagonal crystals in serpentine. 

187s Dana Afin. App. 11. 25 Grochaulte .. Occurs mixed 
with a chromic spine!. 

Grochehe, groche, -ohge, -elii, obs. ff. 
Grotch. 

Grod6, obs. pa. t. of Grow. 

Grodge, obs. form of Grudge. 

Grodgeons, obs. variant of Gurgeons. 
Groove, obs. form of Groove. 

Grof, obs. Sc, form of Gruff. 

Grof(e, obs. pa. t. Grave v. 

Grof(e, Groiel, obs. forms of Grove, Grovel. 
Grofen, obs. Sc. pa. ppZe. of Grow. 

Groff, Sc. form of Gruff. 

Groffe, obs. form of Gboof; obs. Sc. form of 
Gruff. 

Groflins, -lyngis, var. Grovellings Obs. 
Grog(grpg), jA AlsoSgrogg. [Said to be short 
for Grograit, and to have been applied first as 
a personal nickname to Admiral Vernon, from the 
fact of his wearing a grogram cloak, and after- 
wards transferred to the mixture which he ordered 
to be served out instead of neat spirit. 

Vernon’s order, dated Aug. 1740, is still extant. The 
statement that he wore a grogram cloak, and was thence 
nicknamed ‘Old Grog', first appears explicitly in Grose 
Diet, Vulg. Tongue 1796, but derives some support from 
Trotter’s allusion in quot. 1781.] 

1 . A drink consisting of spirits (originally rum) 
and water. Half and half grog, a drink made of 
equal parts of spirits and water ; seven-water grog, 
a contemptuous name among sailors for very weak 


grog. 

2790 [see Groggy a. i]. 2773 Ivzs Voy. 4- Hisl. Narr. 
India 100 A common sailor . . having just been served with 
a quantity of grog (arrack mixed with water), had his spirits 
.. much elated. ijSt Trotter Written on board the Ber- 
wick in N. 4- Q. Ser, 1. 1. 168 A mighty bowl on deck he 
drew, And filled It to the brink ; Such drank the Burford’s 
gallant crew, And .such the god.? shall drinkj The sacred 
robe which Vernon wore Was drenched within the same; 
And hence his virtues guard our shore, And Grog derives 
its name. 2794 SovrazY Botany Bay nr. Poems II. 82 'I'hou 
wilt go without grog, Sam, to-morrow^ at dinner. 2823 
Byron Island 11. xix, But such as wafts its cloud o’er grog 
or ale. 2835 Marryat fac. Faithf. xii, Do put a little drop 
of stuff in mine — it’s seven water grog. 2837 W. Irving 
Capt. Bonneville (2849) 87 A free allowance of grog . . soon 
put them in the most braggart spirits. 2876 Jas. Grant 
One of the ‘600' xxvi. 207 It will still freeze half-and-half 
grog as hard as rock crystal, 18S3 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 
n. X, Double grog was going on the least excuse. 

b. A social gathering at which grog is drunk. 
1888 Sir M. Mackenzie Fredk. the Nohle^ xii. 228 A ‘ Grog ’ 
.. was held every evening in the Reading Room of the 
Hotel Mediterranee. 

2. A ‘groggy’ horse. (Cf. Groggy 2 .) 

2818 sporting Alag. II. 207 Pronouncing any horse a grog, 
that, although not absolutely lame, goes stiff in his joints. 

3 . (See quots.). 

1879 Cassells Tcckn. Educ. II. 158 With it (the clay 
for fire-bricks] is ground up a certain proportion of some re- 
fractory substance, such as previously burnt potte^. .‘Grog 
as it is termed, opens the pores of the clay. 1881 OT. Davis 
Manuf. Bricks 4- Tiles etc. (1889) iio The vitrifying in- 
gredients usually added to the terra-cotta clays are pure 
white sand, old pottery, and fire-bricks finely pulverized, 
and clay previously burned, termed ‘grog’. 

4 . attrib.nnd Comb., bs grog-bibber, -butt ; grog:- 
blossom, a redness or pimple on the nose caused 
by excessive drinking (acne rosacea) ; hence grog- 
blossomed adj.; grog-fight {slang), a drinking- 
party (cf. ica-fght') grog-shop, a dram-shop, 
public-house; also {pugilistic slang) the mouth. 

2824 in Spirit Publ. ymls. (1825) 207 [It] was enough to 
anger the most sober 'grog-bibber that ever tossed tumbler 
over lip. 1796 Grose's Diet. Vulg. Tongue, ’*Grog-blossom. 
2822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) JJ- Sf The common name 
for these protuberances in Ireland is Grog-Blossoms. 2883 
T. Hardy Wessex Tales, Three Strange^ A few 

grog-blossoms marked the neighbourhood of his nose. 2852 
HouseJu Words 23 Oct. 135 The ancient huntsman has trans- 
ferred his stained scarlet frock and 'grog-blossomed coun- 
tenance to another master. 1863 Conth. Feb., These 

gentlemen [master’s assistants of a Man-of-i^'ar] have had to 
stand at the *grog-hutt, and sec the grog served out. 1865 
Slang' Diet., *Grog-fghI, a drinking party. -Mihtar>'. 2876 
R. Jefhson Girt he Left Behind 1, He had been having 
a Vroc-fleht ’ in bis room to celebrate the event. 2790 
T B Moreton Alann. W. Ind. 35 'Iherc are some goo<l 
taverns . also an incredible number of petty ones, called 
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•grog shops. x8$o Thackeray Mr. * Afrs. Berry i, Claret 
drawn in profusion from the gown-boy’s . grogshop. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. Jsl. 1. i, ‘This is a handy cove’, says 
he, ‘and a pleasant grog-shop*. 

Grog (grpg)» p- [f. the sb.] 

1 . intr. To drink grog. 

1833 J. Jekyll Corr. (1894) 318 Captain Ross. .has dined 
and grogged with messmate William at Windsor. x886 
TvtsUys Ma^.}\x\y [They] met, grogged, smoked and 
discussed the news of the day. X887 S. Samuels From 
Forecasile to Cdbin 193 , 1 ordered all hands to grog and 
turn-in. 

2 . trails. To extract spirit from (an empty cask) 
by pouring hot water into it, and letting it stand. 

1878 Lincoln^ Rutland^ d* Stainf. Mercury 8 Mar. (D.), 
The defendants had ‘ grogged ' the casks by putting in hot 
water, and thereby had extracted 15 gallons of proof spirit 
on which duty had not been paid. 1899 N. B. Daily Mail 
so Jan. 2 Some traders . . ‘ grogged ' the empty cask and thus 
obtained some additional spirit from the wood, duty free. 

3 . ? C/.S. To make (spirits) into grog by mixing 
\vith water {Cent, Diet.'). 

Grogane, grogaram, -om, obs. ff. Geogeam, 
Qrog(g)e, obs. forms of Geudge v. 
Grogeraine, -am, etc., obs, ff. Geogeam. 
Grogged (grpgd), ppl. a, [f. Geog sb, and v, 

+ -ED.J 

1 . a. Of persons : Overcome with grog ; drunk, 
b. Of a spirit cask : Treated with hot water (see 
Geog v. 2 ) ; said also of the liquor thus obtained. 

a. 184* Comic Almanack Oct. 41 ‘Fined five bob’ for 
being grogged. 

b. 1898 N, B. Daily Mail 31 Dec. 5/2 A large number 
of grogged whisky casks. x8^ Daily Nezos si Sept. 8/3 
A cask containing grogged liquor. 

2 . Of a horse: *= Groggy 2. 

1796 Grose’s Diet. Vulg. Tongue^ Grogged^ a grogged 
horse; a foundered horse. 

Groggery (grp'gsri). U. S. [f. Grog sb. + 
-EET.] A low drinking-place ; a grog-shop. 

1855 Haliburton Nat. ^ Hum. Nat. 1. vi. 183, I know a 
town that’s on the chart, that has only a court-house, 
a groggery, a jail, [etc.]. x8s7 T, Parker in J. Weiss Life 
I. 344 He has no society except the low Germans who 
frequent the groggery downstairs. 

Comb. xBoa A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) II. 127 
A groggery keeper.. was implicated. 

Gro’ggified, ppl. a. coUoq. [f. *groggify vb. 
(f. Groggy + -rt) + -ed l.] Affected by grog ; tipsy. 

X796 in Grosses Diet. Vulg. Tongue s, v. Grog. x8»8 
Sporting Mag, XXIII. 184 The Shenies on their return 
home appeared as groggified from the effects of the fog. 
XB67 Smyth Sailor's Word'bk.f Groggy or Groggi/ted. 

Grogginess (grp-gines). [f. Groggy a. + 
-NESS.] The condition or state of being groggy. 

x8x8 Sporting Mag. II. 171 Grogginess is a common term 
for fullness and swelling in the legs. x83t Youatt Horse 
xiii. 252 The peculiar knuckling over of the fetlock-joint, 
and tottering of the whole of the fore-leg, known by the 
name of grogginess^ and which is so often seen in old and 
over-worked horses. X849 Stephens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) I, 
342/x A single journey may produce lameness; it may give 
the horse spavin, or grogginess. X884 Sat. Rev. 5 July 27/2 
It is a breach of a warranty of soundness if the warranted 
horse suffers from grogginess. 

GroESy [f- Grog sb. -i- -t1.] 

1 . Intoxicated. Also, characterized by drinking 
habits, bibulous. 

1770 T. Norworth in Genii. Mag. 559/2 [Eighty names for 
having drunk too much.] 25. Groggy; this is a West-In- 
dian Phrase ; Rum and Water, without sugar, being called 
Grogg. x8oi M. G. Lewis Sailors T, iii. in Tales jyonder 
I.xv. 82 Groggy last night, my luck was such, that overboard 
I slid. 2840 Marryat Poor yack vi, He wasn’t the least 
sroggy. x868 Hawthorne Atner, Note^Bks. (1879) II. 164 
In his groggy.. destitution. 

2 . Farriery. Of a horse : Having a disease or 
weakness in the forelegs, which causes a hobbling 
or tottering movement. 

iZA Sporting Mag. XXII. 119 A rare shaped thorough- 
bred horse very groggy. 1838 J. Stewart Stable Econ. 
(ed. 2) 384 Long journeys, at a fast pace, will make almost 
any ^rse groggy. 1862 Trollope Orley Farm I. xxviii. 
222 (Of a horsel Rather groggy on his pins the next morn- 
ing? 1879 E. K. Bates Egyptian Bonds I. vii. 142 Your 
steed looks a little groggy about the legs. 

3 . slang. Weakened in a fight, so as to stagger; 
hence, gen, shaky, tottering, unsteady. 

1831 Marryat yac. Faith/, iv. He was what is termed 
groggy, from the constant return of blows on the sides of 
the head. 1854 T hackeray Newcomes I. 282 My poor old 
governor IS exceedingly shaky, very groggy about the head. 
1883 C. Keene Let. in Life xi. (1892) 348 Rheumatism in 
m>- heel, . .1 m groggy on iny pins. I'^Sporisman 28 Nov. 
(Farmer), Thompson, who had been growing groggy, • .began 
to force the fighting. 1894 Pall Mall Mag. Feb. 615 It [sc, 
a lay figure] was getting groggy at the joints. 
Grogram(grp-gram). Forms; 6-7 grogeram, 
-an(e, grogran(e, grogTain(e, -ayn(e, grow- 
graine, 7-8 grogrein(e, -eyn, (7 grogane, gro- 
garam, -arom, -eraine, -erin, -eron, -oram, 
-oran, grograme, -gran(t, -gren, -grum), 6- gro- 
gram. [ad. F. gros grain large or coarse grain.] 
1 . A coarse fabric of silk, of mohair and wool, or 
of these mixed with silk ; often stiffened wth gum^ 
The F, gros grain occurs in recent Eng. use as the com- 
mercial name of a strong corded silk fabric. 

1562 Wills ^ luv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 200 Thre gounes 
one of grograyn, gardtd w* velvet. c‘x57o Pride ^ Lozvl, 


(1841) 19 His upper stockcsofsylkengrogerane. 1593 Donne 
Sat. IV. 86 Your only wearing is your Grogaram. 1598 B. 
JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum, 11. i, He shall ha’ the grogran’s, 
at the rate I told him. 1630^ Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. 
(1641) 125 Stampe and fret like gumm’d grograne. 2674 
Jeake Arith. (1696) 65, x Piece of Moccadoes and Lile 
Grograins. 27x3 Addison Spect. No. 530 P4 [She] did more 
Execution upon me in Grogram, than the greatest Beauty. . 
had overdone in Brocade. 1752 Carte Hist, Eng. III. 481 
Instructing the English in the art of making sayes gro^eins 
and other light stuffs. xys 7 W. Thompson Milkmaid 34 
The charmful Village-Maid, With Innocence and Grogram 
blest. 2823 Scott Peveril xi, But then there is. .her Aunt, 
that wears eternal black grogram for that unlucky Colonel 
Christian. (x8^ Rep. If.S. Commissioner Agric. 290 Dress 
silks, gTVS grains, ^plins, foulards, and pongees.] 
transf. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vi.lxix, The Lily 
h^h her silver Grogram reares. 

2 . A garment made of grogram. 

2633 Ford Love’s Sacr. 1. ii, Go, thou art as fretting as an 
old grogrum. 2767 Char, in Ann. Reg. 55/2 The doctor . . 
appeared in a greasy black grogram which he called his 
scholar’s coat. 2807^ W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 32 No 
longer our fair ones their grograms display. 2867 Ouida 
C. Casilemaine (1879) 9 Madam from the vicarage, in her 
grogram. 

3 . attrib.f as grogi'atn apron, camlet^ cassock-case, 
cloak^ coatf doublet, goivUf petticoat^ silk, yam, 

2820 splendid Follies II. 4 Catching his spurs in her 
•grogram apron. 2582 Rates Custom-ho. Civ, “Grogram 
Chamlets the peece. a 1658 Cleveland Wks. (1687) 290 
A wretched Serge, or “grogane Cassock case. 26x4 C. 
Brooke Will in Poems (Grosart) 21 Unto my nephewe 
I give my silk “Grograine cloake. 2B61 Reade Cloister^' 

H. 1 . 284 A little grogram cloak over her shoulders. x8zx 
sporting Mag. XXXVII. 231 The Admiral [Vernon] at 
that time wore a “grogram coat. 2628 Boyle in Lismorc 
Papers[y%ZC) II. 263, 1 gaue..W“ New. .a*grogTan dublet. 
260s Chapman, etc. Eashvard Hoe.t, A 4, To line a “Gro- 
garom gownc cleane thorough with veluet. 2859 Geo. 
Kliot A . Bede 238 An excellent grogram gown. 2649 Bur^^ 
IPills (Camden) 220 My watered grogerin gowne and 
watered “grogerin petticoate. 2582 Rates Customdto.Civ, 
“Grograin silk the yarde. 2638 L. Roberts Map Commerce 

I . 123 “Grograme j’arne. 2662 Slat. Jrel. (1765) 11 . 4x8 
Grograin yarn, the small pound .. 2f. 6//. 2703 Lend, Gas. 
No. 3931/3 Some Raw Silk and Grogram Yarn. 

Q-roiff, obs. Sc. form of Gruff. 

Groigne, variant of Groin v.^ Obs. 

Groin (groin), Obs. cxc, dial. Forms: a. 
4-9 eroy2i(e, 6-7 sroine, 6 , 9 groon, (4 gryn, 
5 grono, growne, gnme, gruyn, 9 gniin), 4- 
groin. / 5 . 5 gron(e)y. See also Grunyie. [ad. 
OF. groign (F. groin), Burgundian groigno, Pr. 
groing, grong, fern, groinpta. It. grtfgno, OPg. 
gntin :-popular L. *grtmnium, f. L, gnmntre to 
grunt like a swine.] 

1 1 . A grunting, grumble. Obs, 
c-2374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 340 Yet yf she for other 
enchesoun, Be wrooth, i»en shalt pow han a groyn a-noon. 
£2440 Promp. Parv. 214/1 Grony, magry. [Ibid. 3x9/2 
Magry, vn-tnaiike, vituperium, reprobacio.) 

2 . The snout, esp. of a swine. 

23. . Sir Beues 815 (MS. A) A spanne of Jtc groin be-forn 
Wih is swerd he hap of schoren. CZ386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
P82 He.Jykneth a fair womman, that is a fool of hire body, 
lyk to a ryng of gold that were in the groyn of a soughe. 
c 2460 Towneley Myst, xii. 229 , 1 haue here in my ma>Tl . . 
two swjme gronys. C247S Partenay 5875 The beres gret 
groin tho smote he vppon. CZ49D Promp. Parv, 214/1 
(MSS. K. & H.) Grony, AIS, S. groney. Rostrum porxinum. 
2583 Golding Calvin on Deut. cx. 676 The partie. .shall but 
Wring his mouth or rather his Groyne and steppe forth with 
a shamelesse foreheade to aske who accuseth him. 2600 
Thynne Emblems xxiii. 5 \yiih wootinge groyne, with 
[r;c ; read the] feirce and warlike bore Turncs vp and betters 
that bad lande before, x703Tii0RESBvZr/. to /('rry (E.D.S.), 
Groyn, the groyn of a swine, the snout. 2869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Groan, the snout of a pig. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Groyn, 
a swine’s snout. 

f b. contemptuously. A face. Obs. 
c 2460 Tovmeley Myst. xii. 432 Fayr fall thi growne. Ibid, 
xvi. 382 Haue at the, say I ! take the ther a foyn !. .haue at 
thi groyn An othere. 

1 3. Na^tt. The groin {of Spain) [an etymolo- 
gical perversion of the Spanish name Corttila'] ; 
a sailor’s name for Corunna, a seaport on the N.W. 
of Spain. Obs. 

13^ Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 112 Vocalur Le Groyne; 
est in rnare ut rostrum porci, ubi intraverunt terram. 
CX485 Digby Myst. (1882) i. 478 Here ys wyn of gyldyr 
and of galles, hat made at he groine, wyn of wyan and 
vernage, I seye also. 14^9 Barbour's Bruce xx. 324 
(Pinkerton 1790) III. 167 Betwix Cornwaill and Bretaynn€ 
He sailyt; and left the grune [ed. yamieson grunye ; MS. 
Camb. grand] off Spainye On northhalf hym. 25^ Pappe 
iv. Hatchet Bijb, Did your Father die at the Grojme? 
a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Groyne, corruptly by the 
Tarrs for (^oronna, a Seaport of Galicia. 2729 De Foe 
Crtisoe I. xix. (1840) 345 Pressed me earnestly not to go by 
sea, but either to go by land to the Groyne [etc.]. 

Groin (groin), Forms : 4-6 grynd(e, 

(5 emon. ground, 6 grind©) ; 5-7 grine, gryne, 
groine, groyn(e, (5 gnme), 6- groin, [orig. 
grynde, grinde of uncertain origin ; connexion 
with Grain j^. 2 is excluded by the early form. 
The form grine appears in 1530, but did not 
finally displace grind until the last quarter of the 
i6th c., when it underwent corruption into groin, 
prob. through phonetic association with prec. 

ProC Skeat suggests that the original sense may have been 
a channel or depression (cf. 2), and that the word may be 


identical with OE. grynde, recorded only in the sense of 
‘abyss’, but etymologically capable of meaning ‘depres- 
sion ’, ‘valley’ (:— prehist. ^grttndjo-, f. *grundu^ Ground; 
cf. G. gnmd, used dial, for ‘valley’; also Grindle*, 
Grindlet). 

1 . The fold or depression on either side of the 
body between the abdomen and the upper thigh. 
(In quot. 1541 pi, the inguinal glands.) 

c 2400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 41 If ])e prickynge be in }>e foot, 
anoynte ])t grynde wil> hoot comoun oile. Ibid. 226 Of an 
enpostym hat comeh in igulne id est he gryndis. 24.. Foe, 
in Wr.-Wulcker 589/39 the grynde. 2483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 330/2 He was. .seke in his grynde of a pestilence 
botche. ^2532 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 003 The 
grynes, les aines. 2542 Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. 
Kiij, What are the gryndes? .. They are the densynge 
places of the lyuer, & are of Glandynous flesshe ordeyned 
to the bought of the ihyghes. 2576 Baker yevjetl of 
Health 64b, The water_ druncke twyse a daye ..putteth 
away ..harde swellings in the grj’nde. 2592 Shaks. Ven. 
«5- Ad. clxxxv. The loving swine Sheathed, unawares, the 
tusk in his soft groin. 26x2 Cotgr., Aines, the grine, or 
groyne of man or woman. 2657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
cxii, j6o The leaves . . laid warm on any botch happening in 
the Groin or share, doth dissolve and heal them. 1691 
Wood Aih. Oxon, II. 49 The Keeper thrust hts sword into 
his groyn. 2735 Somerville Chase iii. 333 The., angry 
Beast . . at one sidelong Glance Rips up his Groin. 1804 
ABERNETHvi'wry. Ols. S3 A gland enlarged in the left groin. 
2865 Dickens Let. 13 Nov., The man returned the compli- 
ment by kicking him in the groin. 2872 Baker Nile Triout. 
V. 66 Two glands are situated in the groin. 

+ b. Jig. Regarded as the seat of lust. Obs. 

1625 B. JoNSON Staple of News nr. ii, Who can endure 
to see The fury of mens gullets, and their groines ? 2636 — 
Discov., Jmpostura Wks. (1640) 87 They set the signe of the 
Crosse over theirouterdoores,and sacrifice to their gut and 
their groyne in their inner Closets, 
f 2 . A deep trench, or excavation. Obs. 

2387 Holinshed Citron. (1808) IV. 831 He (Ferdinando 
Poins] vndertooke to make certeine groins or nocks, which 
at the hauens mouth should cause such a depth, as thereby 
the whole harborough should He drie at a low water. 2587 
Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 545/1 There was one Juhne 
appointed to attend vpon Poins bis groins. 

3 . Arch. The edge formed by the intersection 
of two vaults. Also, the rib or fillet of stone or 
wood with which this is usually covered. 

2725 Halfpenny Art Sound Build. 15 To find the Angle, 
or Slitre-Arch of a regular Groin. 2790 Pennant London 
87 On the north outside, beyond the windows, are many 
marks of recesses, groins, arms, on the remains of some other 
room. 28x2-26 J. Smith Panorama Sei, ff Art I. 255 The 
shafts in front running up without stop to the roof, and 
from their capitals springing thejgroins. 2825]. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 568 In framing centres for groins, the 
boarding which forms the interior surface is supported by 
transverse ribs of timber. 2849 Freeman Wnr/x/V. 246 In the 
earliest examples the groins are without ribs. x86o Emerson 
Cond. Life, illusions Wks. (Bohn) II. 441 The vaults and 
groins of the sparry cathedrals. x86x Beresf. Hope Eng, 
Cathedr. i^ih C. vi. 226 There [York Minster] the whole 
space of the nave and choir was spanned with groins of wood. 

transf 2855 Holden / fH/«.6>j/#o/.(x878) 235 Notice how 
the interior of the dome is strengthened by ‘ ribs ’ or ‘groins' 
of bone, which run in the line of the principal sinuses. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.f as (sense 1) givin-gland ; 
(sense 3) groin-rib ; groin-point, -vault (see 
quots,). 

2897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 2074 The endemic forms of 
a group of diseases— including Chj’luria, varicose “groin 
glands. 28s . Diet. Arckit., *Groin point, the name given 
by bricklayers to the arris or line of intersection of cross 
arches of vaulting executed in brickwork. 2823 P. Nichol- 
son Pract. Builder 11^ To find the diagonal or “groin-rib 
of a Vault. 2879 Sir G. Scott L ect. Archil. I. ii. 59 Groin, 
77^2— those narrow arches erected under the lines of the 
intersection of the vaults. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 540 A *Groin vault, is a complex vault, formed 
by the intersection of two solids, whose surfaces coincide 
with the intrados of the arches, and are not confined to the 
same heights. ^ 

+ Groin, Obs, Forms : 4 groigne, 4-5 
gronyn, 4-6 groine, 4-7 groyne, 5-6 grone, 
(6 groone), 5, 7 growne, 6, 9 groyn. [ad. OF. 
grogni-r (also with change of conjugation grogner, 
as in mod.'pT.) — "Pt. gronhir, givnir, It. grugnire 
(also altered grugnare):—L. grunniref\ 

1 . intr. Of animals : To grunt; to growl. 

23 . . Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1442 For he watz b[este &] bor a!J>er 
grattest, [And euejre quen he gronyed, henne greued mony. 
0x450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 126 Of thaire nature thci 
growne and berke euermore, but gentille greyhoundes do 
not so. 2530 Palsgr. 917 A hogge groneth, ung ponreeau 
grongne. 02542 Wyatt How to vse the court in Totteis 
Misc. (Arb.) 91 For swine so groines In stye. 2596 Spenser 
F. Q. VI. xii. 27 Some were of dogs, that barked day and 
night,. .And some of beares, that groynd continually. 

b. esp. of the buck : To utter its peculiar cry at 
rutting time. (Cf. Groan v. 2.) 

2496 Bk. St. Albans, Hunting dijb, An harte belowyth 
and a bucke groynyth [2486 gronys] I fj*nde, iS 7 ® 
Turberv. Venerie 238 A Bucke groyneth. x6xo Guillim 
Heraldry rti. xiv. (1660) 166 A Buck growneth. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury ii. 134/1 A Buck when he sendeth forth 
his Cry, Groyneth or Growneth. 2711 Puckle Cltib (1817) 
90 And [he] told us, that an hart bellows, a buck groyns. 

2 . transf. Of persons : To grumble, murmur. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 13590 Quen bai had striued 

And groigned, cuth na resun finu. crx4oo Rom. Rose 7049 
Whether so that he loure or groine. ^2490 Promp. 

214/1 (MS. K.) Gronyn, or grochyn, ..///ww/wm 15370/. 
Papers Hen. VIII, I. 555 lo see who wold groyne at their 
execution. 2583 Golding on Deut. cxxxvu 837 It 

is not ynough for a man to kcepe his wyfe in his house .. 
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GROIN. 

and in the meane time bee groyne at hir, he spume hir, 
hee beaieth hir. 

Groin (groin), Arc/t, [f. Groin j^.2] 

1 . iratts. To form into or furnish with groins; 
to build with groins. 

x8xa-x6 J. Smith Panorama Scu ^ Art I. 150 The roof is 
often most delicately groined. 1848 LowELLZa:««/«/Poet. 
Wks. 1890 I. 298 All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams. xWp Daily 
News 27 Apr., The roof., is joined throughout in pitch 
pine of unusually beautiful quality. x87gi Sir G. Scott Lect, 
ArM.1,57 Thedifficultywasbowtogrointheseoblongbays. 

2 . iutr. Of an arch, etc. ; To spring as a groin. 

1805 W. Close JVesPs Aniig.. Durness vi. 70 The \’auUed 

roof that groined from those pillars. Hid. 71 It is a single 
ribbed arch that groins from the wall. 

Groin : see Groyne sd. and v. 

Groined (groind), ///. a. Arch, [f. Groin shP‘ 
and + -ed.] Built or furnished with groins. 

1x715 ; see Grinded ///. «.!] 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's 
Archit. 59 The middle sized rooms are of equal height with 
the others, with groined vaults. x8a3 Rutter 9 The 
ceiling is vaulted, and divided into two groined compart- 
ments. x8s8 Hawthorne Fr. It. ymls, 11 . 76 Two great 
pointed arches crossing one another in a groined roof. 

+ Groiner. Obsr^ [f. Groin + -er i.] 
A grumbler ; a murmurer. 

1382 WycLiF Prov. xxvi. 20 The groynere {L. susurrone] 
wiihdrawen, striues togidere resten. 

Groinery (groi-nori). [f. Groin + -ery.] 
Groins or groined work. 

1880 L. Wallace Ben^Hur 225 If he looked up, it was to 
see the sky palely blue through the groinery of countless 
date-bearers, very patriarchs of their kind. 

t Groining, vbl. sb?- Obs, [f. Groin r/.i -h 
-ING 1.] The action of Groin z/.l a. Grunting, 
b. Murmuring ; muttering, discontent. 

a. CX440 Promp. Parv. 2x4/2 Groynynge of swyne, 
grunniUts. a 1529 Skelton Agsi. Garnesche Wks. 1843 I. 
118 3our grontynge, your groinynge lyke a swyne. 

b. c X386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1602 The groynynge, and 
the pryuee empoysonyng. £1440 Promp. Parv. 214/2 
Gronyynge, or grutchynge, murmur. 25x3 Bk. Keruyuge 
xo. Babets Bk. J56 Than must ye reyse the vpper parte of 
y« towell, & l^e it with-out ony gronynge.^ xspx R. Turn- 
bull Expos. Jos, 202 When without grudging or groyning : 
muttering or murmuring: wee can pray as our Saviour 
tcacheth. 

Groining (groimig), vbl, sb.^ [f. Groin v.^ 
+ -ING I.] The action of Groin v.^ (sense 2) ; 
concr. the result of this, groined work, a groin or 
arrangement of groins. 

A 2653 I. Jones in Leont Palladio's Archit. (1742) I- 104 
TheseArches..arecomraon!ycalIed Groinings.^ 2845X000 
&B0WMAM Phys.Anai, I.139 At this last situation two ribs, 
analogous to groinings in architecture, intersect each other. 
2870 F, R. Wilson Ck. Lindisf, 119 The chancel has the 
onginal Norman groining 

t Groining, ppi. a* Obs. [f. Groin + 
-ING 1.] a. That grunts or growls, b. That 
murmurs or grumbles. Hence Groi’ningly adv. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1376 The Gruntyng and the 
groynninge of the gronnyng swyne. 2557-8 Phaer Mneid 
vii. S ij b, Both brysllyd groyning bores, & beares at mangers 
5'elling yawle. a 2656 Bp. Hall Few. IVks. (2660) 146 If 
we be ready .. groyningly to repine at His correction, it 
showes we do not acknowledge him for our Father, 
Groiss, obs. form of Gross. 

Groit, Sc. form of Groat. 
t GroU. Obs. Also grol. [a. Du. grol * in- 
conditus sermocinator, auctor sordidus, proleta- 
rius’ (Kilian).] A foolish or superficial person; 
a gossip, a smatterer. (App. peculiar to Bastwick.) 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 8 See the parishioners be rich 
and plump as the groJs said. Ibid. ni. 21, I could be as 
voluminous as any man, and yet never take quotations 
at the second hand, as many grolls in this age doe. 

lisb A., foolish, senseless, superncial. 

1637 Bastwick Litany i. 6 One can scarce keepe from 
laughter, to see the grollery of it. Ibid. 17 Such a multi- 
tude of trumperyes and grolHsh ceremonyes are brought in 
by the Prelats. Ibid. ii. 26 Who had more policy in the 
paring of his nayles, then all the GroHish Polititians that 
are now extant. Ibid. ni. 14, I am pretily well acquaynted 
with all their grolleries. . 

^ vbl. sb. Obs. rare—^. [Echoic; cf. 

groulCiGORL^ ? Rumbling. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vi. xxi, Yf ^e mete be to 
moche it . . slreccheh stomak and blowe)? it and bredeb 
grollynge and gnawynge in wombe. 

Grom, -andise, obs. ff. Groom, Gormandize. 
Gromaly, obs. form of GROM^vELL. 

Gromatic (grcmze’tik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
grdmatic-us, grtwi’, f. groma, griima surveyor’s 
measuring-rod.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to land-surveying. 

2873 Wagner tr. TeuffeCs Hist. Roman Lit. II. 149 From 
the gromatic work [of Frontinus] we possess only explanatory 
excerpts. Ibid. 203 The gromatic writer Siculus Flaccus. 

B. sb. a, pL The art of land-surveying or 
castrametation. b. A writer on gromatics. 

. [1867 Burton Hist. Scot. I. ii. 79 A certain Hyginus, who 

calls himself a gromaticus or land-surveyor.j *873 Wagner 
tr. TeuffeCs Hist. Roman Lit. II. 147 '"'e possess excerpts 
from a work on gromatics. Ibid. 204 Balbus is repeatedly 
quoted by the later gromatics. 
i" Crroilxa/"tic£l. a. Ohs. [Formed as prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. adj. 


r6io HoLLANri Ctssndetls Bni. 7. 255 Boetius and the 
'^titers have made mention of such mounts. 
1658 W. Burton Comm, Antoninus^ Hitt. 29 The Gromati- 
cali Authors. xyrS HaARNE^e/ry. (rB,,) 1 . 406 The accounts 
given of the ancient Grumae or Gromae in the Gromatical 
rvnters. 

Gromble, obs. form of Grumble. 

Grome, obs. var. Gbame si. ; obs. f. Groom j 3 .i 
Gromel(l, obs. form of Gromwell. 
Qromercy, -ersy, -essye, -esty, rare obs. 
forms of Geamebct, 

Qromet, -it : see Grummet. 

Qromil, -ill, -ille, obs. ff. Gromwell, 
Qromme, var. Grbmme v. Obs., to grumble. 
Gromwell (grp’mwel). Forms : 4 Bromyl(e, 
gromylyoun, 5 gxomy lie, -ille, grumelle, -eyle, 
S-6 gromaly, -ely, 5-9 gromel(l, 6 gTommBl(l, 
-all, gremile, grumle, 6-7grumm6l(l, grumble, 
7 gromwel, grumoll, 7-9gromiI(l, 7- gromwell. 
[a. OF. gromil (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),’^///*/? 
(16th c.), mod.F. gremil, of doubtful origin. The 
form gromwel{l is late and the w is app. due to 
analogy with sjieedwell. See also Gratmill. 

As to ^ the possible origin of F. gromil^ grimily several 
suggestions have been made. Its derivation from grattum 
initii is impossible on account of the early form gromil^ 
but the rfth c. variants grznfttV, grenii perhaps exhibit 
some popular etymologizing approximation to grain. Hatz.- 
Darm. suggest that the second part is the word mil ‘ millet*, 
while the first is of indeterminate origin.} 

The common name for any of the plants of the 
genus Liikospemtttm (N.O. Boraginacex)^ charac- 
terized by hard stony seeds, which were formerly 
much used in medicine. 

A 23x0 in Wright Lyric P. v. 27 Ase gromyl in grene 
grene is the grone, Ase quibibe and comyn cud is in crone. 
13. . E. E. Alia. P. A. 43 Gilofre, gyngure & gromylyoun. 
a 1387 Sinon, BarthoL (Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Granum solis^ i. 
mihum soils, i. gromil. t:x425 in Wr.-Wuleker 645/38 
Hec gensta, gromylle. CX4S0 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 
75 Ad lapidem Take gromylle \v.r. gromel seed] & percil. 
2589 Cogan Haven Health xxv. (1636) 46 Grummell is. .not 
used in meats hut in medicine, espedaily the seeds. x62t 
Burton Anai. Mel. 11. iv. i. iii. {1651) 368 For the kidnies, 

t rumell, parsly. 2741 Compi. Fam.-Piece 1. iv. 243 Take 
eeds of Smallage, Treacle Mustard, Gromwell and Parsley. 
2851 S. Judd Margaret i. xvi. 235 Yellow bent spikes of the 
gromwell. 1888 Daily News 14 June 5/2 The gromwell 
adds a touch of imperia] purple. 

b. Preceded by a defining word forming the 
designation of a particular species. Common 
QrTomwelljZithospermumt^ciftale. Corn Grom- 
well, Z. arvense^ Bastard Alkanet. Purple (or 
Creeping) Gromwell, L. purpureo-cKruUutn. 
c. Applied also to the genus Onosmodittm (False 
Gromwell). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens n. ciii. 289 The Gromell is of two 
series, one of the garden, the other wilde : and the garden 
Grometl also is of two soites, great and small. X597GERARDE 
Herbal u. clxxx. § 1. 486 The great Gromell hath long 
slender and hairie stalkes. 2657 W. Coles Adam in Edeti 
ccxxv. 334 Great upright Gromel.. is that which usually 
groweth in Gardens. 1804 Aled.^ y^rnl. XII. 124 Bastard 
gromill, salern, com gromwell, painting root, bastard Alka- 
net. 1837 Maccillivray tPithering's Brit. Plants (cd. 4) 
x\\ L\iiiiosperfnuni\ officinale. Common Gromwell. Gray- 
mill. .Z. arvense. CovnGxomweW.. L.purpuro-cxruleum. 
Creeping or Purple Gromwell. 2804 Times 21 May 12/1 
The tall-growing com gromwell, or bastard alkanet. 

d. attrib., as gromwell seed; fgromwell- 
gainer, a ‘ skinflint miser. 

1588 J. Harvey Discoursive Probl. cone. Proph. 70 Hath 
not euery vocation yeelded some such ccunterprophets, 
and pennyfathers, very *gromelgainers ? 0x400 tr. Secreta 
Secret.j Gov, Lordsk. (C. E.T. S.) 77 OnoJ^er of Mede 
affermyd mekyl. profyt to vse greynes melyens fastyng, 
bat cr *GromeU sedes. c X440 Promp. Parv, 213/2 Gromaly, 
herbe (gromely sedc), milium solis. 1544 Phaer Regim. 
Lyfe (2553) Bjb, A bagge of gromell sedes. 1553 Res- 
Publica I. i. 24 But to rake CTumle sede Avaryce ys a 
Lone. X573 Tusser Husb. xTv, (1878) 97 Gromel seed, 
for the stone. *694 E. Floyd in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 

46 Of the form and bigness of Gromwel-sceds. 

Grond, obs. pa. t. of Grind ».l 
Grond(e, Grondage, obs. ff. Ground, -age. 
Gronddar, obs. fonn of Grounder. 

Gronden, -ine, -yn, obs. pa. pples. of Grind v. 
Grondeswyle, obs. form of Groundsel sb^ 
Grondsil, obs. form of Groundsel sb.- 
Grone, var.GRAKE, Groinw.i Obs. ; obs. f. Groan. 
Grone, groney, obs. ff. Groin si.i and n.i 
Qronie, obs. form of Groan ». 

Gronnard, Gronne, obs. ff. Gurnard, Groan. 
Qronsel, obs. form of Groundsel sb.^ 

Gront(e : see Grind w.!, Grunt. 

Grony, obs. form of Groin sb,^. Groan v. 

Groo, obs. form of Grow. 

Groof, gmfe (gf«£)> sb. and adv. Obs. exc. Jir. 
Forms : 4-5 gruf(f, 5-8 erouf(e, 8-9 groof, 5 
gruffe, grouff(e, groffe, 5, 7 growfib, 6 growf(e, 

6, 9 grufe : aiso witi prefixed prep. 5 ogrufe, 

7 a-groufe, agruif, 8 a grouf. [a. ON. griifa, 
in phr. d gril/u (in sense i) ■= Sw. dial. S gntm ; 
the occurrence ofy instead of the normal z/ is un- 
explained. Cf. Groveling.] 


1 . In phr. Oit gntfe (rarely on ihc grvfe), later 
agrufe, a-gruif ; face downwards, in a prone posi- 
tion, grovelling. Sc, and ttorth. 

‘-*375 Sc. Troy-hk. 11. 786 He ley before he gret altere 
One gruff !«i4oo Moric Alik. 3850 TTian Gawaj-ne 
gyrde to pe gome, and one he groffe fallis. Ibid. 3E69 
Qwat gome was he. .that es one growffe fallyne? 0x470 
Heurv IVallace xl. 574 In anpvyss greiff, on grouff so 
^rned be. X483CA///..ri«^/. 259/1 (Dgrufe, 1500-20 

Dunbar /* f>^7Nrxi. 13 Ly all on grufe, befoir that hich grand 
Roy. X513 Douglas yEneis xr. iv. 24 He mschis.,And 
fell on grouf abuf deid Pallas beyr. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
33258 Sum on CTOufe Ja granand on the grene. X637-S0 Row 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 460 Then [he] lay a-groufe upon 
his face, begins to poure out his heart to God. 1638 H. 
Adamson Muses' Threnodie (1774) X12 And some lay swell- 
ing in the slykie sand : Agruif lay some, others with eyes 
to skyes. a 2651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 
III. 574 During the time of which prayer the Erie of Morton 
lay on growffe upon his face. 27x9 Ramsay Fam. Ep. 
Answ. ii. 20 Swllh to Castalius’ fountain-brink, Dad down 
a grouf, and take a drink. 

2 . Oti one's gi^tfe : = sense i. Sc. 

1788 E. PiCKEN Poems 127 Doun on their groof lay five 
or sax. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 293 
Layin mysel doun a’ my length on my grufe and elbow. 
1887 J, Service Life tj- Recoil. Dr.Duguid 245 Streekit on 
my grufe below some rowan tree. 

3 . as adv. {ox predicative adji) On the face, on 
the belly; prone. {Cf. Sir. dial, /egga grtizte.) 

<?X3jr4 Chaucer T'ny'/r/r iv. 884 (912) She on here armes 
two hil gruf, and gan to wepe pitously, CX400 Rom. Rose 
2561 Now dounward groffe, and now upright, c 1430 Lydc. 
Compi. Bl. Knt, xxiv, He thus lay in lamentaciqun Gruffe 
on the grounde. CX460 Emare 656 She was aferde of the 
See, And layde her gruf upon a tre. 2567 Turberv. OvieCs 
Ep. 70 b, With toren tresse and lying groufe Upon my face. 
Groof, obs, form of Groove, Gruff. 
Groo-groo, gm-gru (gr«*grt 7 ). Also 8 groe- 
groe, 9 grou-grou. [? Native name.] 

1 . In the West Indies and South America, a name 
for two species of palm, Astrocaryiivi aculeatnm 
and Acrocomia sclerocarpa. 

2796. 1852 [see sense 2J. 2885 Lady Brassey The Trades 
228 Tne Groo-Groo palms (Acrocomia) we also saw for the 
first time on this occasion. 2892 Mar, North Recoil. Happy 
Life I. 92 The principal palms on the hills were . . ‘ Mackaw- 
foot ’ and the ' (jrou-grou 

2. Usually groo-gno worm : The grub of the 
coleopterous insect Calandra palmanm. 

1796 STEDjfAN Surinam II. xvt, 9S Another negro also 
brought me a regale of groe-groe, or cabbage-tree worms, 
as they are called In Surinam, 2826 H. N. Coleridge 
fVest Indies 215 note^ I have some doubt-s also of the 
admissibility of the Groo-groo worms. xSgz Zoologist X, 
3662 The grooCTOo worm — so called because it is found in 
a species of palm vulgarly called the groogroo. 1883 1 m 
Thurn Among Indians Guiana 266 Gru-gru worm. 
Groom (gr«m), Forms: 3-5 grom, 3-7 
grome, 5-6 grume, 5-7 groomo, (5 groyme, 

6 growme, grum), 6- groom. [Of difficult cty- 
mology. According to the evidence of the quots. 

* boy, male child * seems to be the orig. sense. 
The word might conceivably represent an OE. 
*grdm, f. root *grb- of Grow v. + Tent. suff*. -rw-. 
But there is no trace of the word in any Teut. 
lang. ; MDu. and mod.Du. have grom fry of fish, 
offspring, (jocularly) children; an unaiithenticnted 
sense ‘ boy, child * is given by the le.xicographers 
Kilian (‘puer’), Mellema^(‘ enfant, marmouset’) 
and Hexham (* stripling or groome ’) ; but 
this does not correspond phonologically. The 
relation, if any, between the Eng. or the Du. word 
and OF. gromel Grummet, is unascertained ; but 
in AF. and Anglo-L. documents gromet and its 
latinized form gi'omehts appear to be used for 
groom in the senses 3-5 below. 

There appears to be no evidence for an OF. grofttme ; the 
gromrnes quoted by Du Cange is prob. for gromez pi. of 
gromet. The alleged ON. grCmr ox grotnr ‘ man ’ has no 
other authority than its occurrence in ibe list of poetical 
appellations applicable to yeomen, in the ■14th c. expansion 
of Snorra Edda (ed, 1848, II. 496) where it may be from 
ME.] 

fl. A man-child, boy. Obs. 

a X22S Ancr. R. 422 Hire meiden mex, hauh, techen sum 
lutel meiden, bet were dute of forlo leornen among gromes. 
CX300 Havelok 790 Ich am now no grom; Ich am wel 
waxen. C1300 Bekei 148 Tho he com he fond his sone 
a god goinge grom. C1300 Proverbs H ending xxxli. He 
fareb so dob luber grom bat men eucr beteb on wib one 
smerte serde. a 2330 Syr Degarre 242 The h6H man., 
fond the cradel in the stede, He tok up the clothes anon, 
And biheld the Utel grom. C1330 Arih. < 5 * Merl. 980 
(Kdlbing) Sche childed a selcoubc grome. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 359 Kynde, i-hurt'and dcfoulcd by 
wykkedness of iyuynge bryngep forb--f<^ul* gromes and 
euel i-schape. 1675 Cotton Burlesque^ upon B. 146 To 
bring him Plums and Mackaroons, Which welcome are to 
such small Grooms. 

2 . A man, male person ; in the pastoral poetry 
of i6-i7th c. freq. applied to shepherds (cf- 
Herd-groom). Sometimes contemptuous ^ * it\- 
low Obs. exc. arch. 

cxxxoFlorice Bl. ic88 (Hausknecht), K.fond bi hire an 
naked grom.. I boj*® *0 habbe iqueld hem bobe. 01340 
Cursor M. 17609 (Laud) Loke we yern how me might do 
batdowghty grome [O//. gum, Trin. gome] Joseph of 

Aramaty to vs to come, c 14x0 Chron. Vilod. (Horstm.) 3986. 
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Stondyng in an heyron J?ere, an horribull foull grome. c 1460 
Toxvneley Myst, xxx. 128, I had leuer go to romcj yei 
thryse, on my fete Then forto grefe yonde grome. CX470 
Henry \Vallace vi. 728 Mony groyme thai maid full sar 
agast. ^1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) in. 489, I*wys 50 seye 
soth, 5e grom of blysse. ^15x0 Lytell geste 0/ Robyn hode 
(W. de "W'.) 1. 16 There Nvas no ynch of his body But it was 
worthe a grome. 2549 Com^i. Scot. vi. 6^, 1 sau mony 
landuart grumis pas to the come land to laubir there rustical 
occupationc. 01560 A. Scott Poeins (S. v. 15 In 

hlay gois gentill wemen gymmer, In gard^nnis grene thair 
grumis to glaid. 15B8 Shaks. Tit, A, iv. li. 164 The fields 
are neere, and you are gallant Groomes. 1590 Greene 
Ncuer too late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 204 She was weary of 
the groomes [a shepherd] importunate fooleries. 1595 
Spenser Cot. Clout 12 A iolly groome was he, As ever piped 
on an oaten reed. 1603 Drayton Odes v. 2 Let no bar* 
barons Groome How brave soe’r he bee, Attempt to enter. 
1610 Fletcher Faith/. Shepherdess \. ii, The prime of our 
young Grooms, even the top Of all our lusty Shepherds ! 
1625 Lisle Barias, Noe i The mighty Groome that led 
his flocke and heard From home to follow God, and sacrifiz’d 
his sonne. 1632 Heywood sfui Pt. Iron Age v. i, Wks. 
1874 HI. 421 Can you find teares for such an abiect Groome, 
That had not for an husband one to shed? 18x5 Wordsw. 
White Doe Rylst, i. 11 And, up among the moorlands, see 
What sprinklings of blithe company ! Of lasses and of shep- 
herd grooms. 

3 . A man of inferior position ; a serving-man; 
a man-servant ; a male attendant. Obs. exc. arch, 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2214 Me may yse a bondemannes 
sone..S: some gromes squiers & subbe kni3tes some. 13.. 
K. AHs. 7282 Ageyn heom come bothe lord and grom, For 
to here what tidyng They broughte. 13.. Guy Warzv, 
(A.) 234 pai sett hem to mete anon, Erl, baroun, sweyn, 
and grom. C1310 in Pol. Songs (Camd. 1839) 238 
Gobelyn made is gerner Of gromene mawe. c 1340 Cursor 
ill. 11610 (Laud) The gromys [Cott. suanis] tho bygan to 
crj'. c 1384 Chaucer N. Fame 1. 206 That he shulde 
drenche Lorde and lady, jrrome and wenclie Of al the 
Troian nacion. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 585/48 Crtrrw, 
a grome. ^1450 St. Cuthberl (Surtees) 4559 Bathe grete 
man and grome. r'1450 Merlin 510 The gromes toke the 
palfreys and lepte up and rode into the foreste. 0x532 Du 
^E.sIntrod.Fr, mPalsgr. 909 Gromes of the kechin, uarletz 
decuisiti. 1596 Shaks, Tam. Skr. ?v. i. 128 Vou logger-headed 
andvnpoUishtgroomes,What? noattendance? i^^^^Macb. 
11. ii. 50 Goe carry them [daggers], and smeare The sleepie 
Groomes with blood. <2x632 T. Taylor Go^s Judgem. n. 
vii. (1642) 102 Maximinus, a Groome of base and sordid 
condition, borne of needy Parents. <1x654 Selden Table-T. 
(Arb.) 62 Then all the Company Dance, Lord and Groom, 
Lady and Kitchen-Maid, no distinction. 1697 Dryobn 
Virg. Georg.iw 627 Seated on a Rock, a Shepherd’s Groom 
Surveys his Ev’ning Flocks returning Home. 1725 Pope 
Odyss, xx» 22x Two grooms assistant bore the victims 
bound. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xviiL 228 Your nephew’s 
lands are parted between grooms and scullions. 

/ig, x6t2 Donne Progr. Soul, zud Anniv. 85 Thinke then, 
my soule, that death is but a Groome Which brings a 
Taper to the 'outward roome. 

4 . The specific designation of several officers of 
the English Royal Household, chiefly members 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s department : with 
defining prepositional phrases, as Groom of the 
{Privy, Great) Chamber, G, of the Stole, G. in 
waiting, etc. ; also + Groom of the Beds, f G. of the 
Crossbows. 

1464 Mann,.^ Tfousek. Exp. (Roxb.) 159 Item, the same 
tyme . . my ntastyre to the gromys off chambre ffore reshis, 
xvj. d. XS02 Priv. Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830) 42 
John Browne grome of the beddes. Ibid. 54 Elys Hilton 
grome of the robys. 1530 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII 
(1827) 70 Giles grome of the Crosbowes. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie i. viii, (Arb.) 32 King Henry the 8. . . for a few 
Psalmes of Dauici turned into English meetre by Siernhold, 
made him groome of his priuy chamber. 1657 Wood Life 
Sept. (O.. H. S.) 1 . 227 (jne of the gromes of the bed- 
chamber to K. Charles I. x68^ Evelyn Mrs. Godoiphin 
{1847) 8 The late Countess of Guilford, Groome of the Sloole 
of the late Queens Mother. 1731 Gentl.Mag. 1 . 35 Edward 
Williams, Esq. ; made Groom of his Majesty’s removing 
Ward-robe. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed.2) III. 143 Lord Roch- 
fort being Groom of the Stole to His Majesty. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby iv. vi, A groom of the chambers indicates the way 
to hitn.^ x868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 5 Sir Henry >vas a 
Groom-in-Waiting lo Her Majesty. 

5 . A servantwho attends to horses. (Until 17th c. 
only a contextual use of sense 3 ; now the current 
sense.) 

(1340 Ayenb. 210 [Huo] pet mest hep hors mest him faylcp 
gromes and stablen. 1553 Bale Vocacyon 26 b. An horse 
grome of his came into iny court one daj'e. 1553 Brende 
Q. Curtins viii. i6ib, Thei. .receiued the horses of the 
gromes of the stable. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. v. 72, 1 was 
a poore Groome of thy Stable (King) SVhen thou wer't Ring.] 
1667 Milton P.L. v. 356 Thir rich Retinue long Of Horses 
led, and Grooms besmeared with Gold. 17x8 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 16 Mar., My grooms are 
Arabs ; my footmen french. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 95 
Like a slam deer, the tumbrel brings him home, Unmissed 
but by his dogs and by his groom. x8o2 Wordsw. Sonn. to • 
Liberty, ‘ O Friend*! know not Mean handywork of crafts- 
man, cookj Or groom. 1827 Lytton Pelham viii, His groom 
was walking about his favourite saddle-horse. 1859 Art 
Taming Horses ix. 1 50 It is a fact . . that a man does not ride 
any better for dressing like a groom. 

6. Short for Bridegroom. (Rare except in con- 
text with bnde.) 

1604 Shaks. 0th. 11. iii. 180 Friends al! .In Quarter, and 
in termes like Bride, and Groome, Deuesting them for 
Beet i6xx — Cymb. in. vii. 70 Were you a woman, youth, 

I should woo hard, but be your Groome in honesty. 1700 
Dryden Cymon <5- Iph. 540 By this the brides are waked, 
their grooms are dressed ; All Rhodes is summoned to the 
nuptial feast. 1789 Anna Seward Lett. (i8ix) II. 270 The 
bride and groom were so good as to call upon me, X84X 


Browning Pippa Introd. 50 What care bride and groom 
Save for their dear selves? 1850 Tennyson I ft Mem. Concl. 
83 Drinking health to bride and ^groorn We wish them 
store of happy days. 

7. attrib. and Comb,, appositivc, as groom-hoy, 
falconer, fellow, -gameter, -purveyor*, f groom- 
grubber {-gi'obber), an officer in the royal house- 
hold (see quots.). 

1863 Kingsley tVafer-B. ii. 66 Among the lot was a little 
*groom-boy, a very little groom indeed. . 1826 Hor. Smith 
Tor Hill (1838) 11 . 82 The young *groom-falconer was out 
this morning with his gop-hawk. 1823 Scott Peveril vi, 
There are two lackeys.. besides the other *groom fellow, 
a X483 Liber Niger in Honseh. Ord. (1790) 70 One *groome 
garnetour,.to receive, to kepe, and to delyver the wheete 
comyng from the countries. 1526 Ibid. 234 That he doe 
cause the *Groome-Grobber to looke dayly to drawing out 
the lees of the Wyne spent. x6ox Ibid. 28.^ Groom Grubber 
. .His office is to see that the vessailes which come into the 
seller bee tight and full. 1641 Negotiations Wolsey v. xi 
Thirteene Pages, two yeomen Purveyoun:, and a *groome 
Purveyor. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wdsl) Groo’mess, a female 
groom (of the stole). Oroo'iuisb a., character- 
istic of a groom, like that of a groom ; hence 
Groo’jnisbly adv. Groomless a., having no 
groom. Groo’mlet, Groomllng*, a diminutive 
groom. Groo’mshlp, the office or condition of 
a groom. 

1624 T. Scott 2nd Pt. Vox Populi xi, I sold moreouer, 
the place of *Groomessc of her bighnesse StooJe, to six 
seuerall English Ladyes. 2854 R. S. Surtees Handley 
Cross (1898) 1 . 140 To smoke cigars, pick up a steeple- 
chaser, wear *ffroomish clothes. 1836 Neiv Monthly Mag, 
XLVIII.4S8 The tiger, though more *groomishly attired, 
is not less scrupulously exact, X870 Disraeli Lothair 
xxviil, St. Aldegonde .. was lounging about on a rough 
Scandinavian cob. .listless and *groomless. X824-8T. Hook 
Say. Doings (1836) 165 (Hoppe) *Groomlet. 1834 Beck- 
ford Italy II. 13 We were obliged to be escorted by grooms 
and *groomlings with candles and lanterns. 18^ Miss 
Braddon fust as I am 11 . 230 The groomlingin charge 
slumbered placidly in the bottom of the carriage, with the 
reins in his hands, x^x Wood Ath. Oxon. (1721) II. 1036 
Silas Titus.. In the Year folloiving £1670] did, with the 
consent of his Majesty, resign his *Gromesmp. 1882 W. H. 
Grenfell in Standard 2 Nov. 5/5 If I had been honoured 
by the offer of a non-Parliamentary Groomshlp. 

Groom (grz/m), Also grom. [?A 

western variant of Crome, Cuomb.] A forked 
stick used by thatchers. ‘ 

X790 Grose Prov. Gloss., Grom or Groom, a forked stick 
used by thatchers for cari^’ing the parcels of straw called 
helms, Wittsh, 1847-89 in Halliwell. 1874 T. Hardy 
Farfr, Madding Crowd xxxvii, He bad stuck his rick- 
rod, groom, or poignard into the stack. 

fooom (gT«m), V. [f. Groom ^^.i] 

1 . trans. To tend as a groom ; to curry, feed, 
and generally attend to (a horse) ; lo * fettle ^ 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias i. x. F 1 We were obliged to groom 
them ourselves, 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 446 She's yet a 
colt.. strongly groom’d and slraitly curb’d. 1856 Froude 
Hist, Eng. (xSsS) I, iv. 310 Ostlers quarrelled over such 
questions as they groomed their masters' horses. 1B78 
Bosw, Smith Carthage 237 The Numidian horses.. soon 
recovered their condition wnen they were groomed day by 
day with the old wine of Italian vintages. 

absol, X900 Blackw, Mag, Feb. 223/1 If be understands 
horses and can groom tolerably, he despises gardening. 

. 2 . transf To tend or attend to carefully ; to 
give a neat, tidy, or * smart’ appearance to. Also 
ahsol. in to groom up. 

1843 Haliborton Attachl I. ii. 26 Here was to clean and 
groom up agin' till al! was in its right shape.' 1859 Sat, 
Rev, Yll. 363/2 The very chair you sit on has to be 
groomed, x Wx Our Eng. Home 86 He had to repair his own 
buskins, mend the tables, and groom my lady's chamber, 
1879 J, Burroughs Loaists e,- W. Honey (1884) 125 Some- 
times a few underclouds will be combed and groomed by 
the winds, .as if for a race. 

3 . pass. To be made a bridegroom, uonce-use. 
•1824 Byron fuan xv. xxxix. It is an even chance That 
bridegrooms, after they are fairly groom’d. May retrograde 
a little in the dance Of marriage. 

Hence Groomed ppl. a. (chiefly qualified by 
adv.), Groo ming: vbl, sb. 

zSs2 sporting Mag. XLII. 54 Feeding, grooming, trim- 
ming and managing of most descriptions of the horse. 2852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xxviii, Ihe Honourable Boh Staples 
daily repeats. .his fa\-ourite original remark that she is the 
best-groomed woman in the whole stud. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany iii. 29 The grooming w’as wretched, and I could 
see some of the horses eating thestraw. 1896 Edith Thomp- 
son in Monthly Packet Xmas No. 80 Radetzoff, with his 
. .neatly trimmed moustache,* smart and well-groomed. 
Groom, obs. form of Gruu a. 

Groomer (grS'maj). [f. Gkoom v. + -sn i.] 
An instrument for the mechanical grooming of 
horses (see quot.). 

1884 Knight Diet.^ Meek. Suppl., Groomer, an application 
of the flexible or jointed revolving shaft to rotate a brush 
used in the grooming of horses. 

Groomet : see Grummet, 

Groom-porter. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1 . An officer of the English Royal Household, 
abolished under George III; lus principal func- 
tions, at least from the 16th c., were to regulate 
all matters connected with gaming within the 
precincts of the court, to furnish cards and dice, . 
etc., and to decide disputes arising at play. 


1502 Privy Purse Exp, Eliz. of York (1830) 35 George 
Hamerton grome porter. 1503-4 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoil. 
1 1 . 337 Thomas Hallye, grome portair of the Quenis chamir. 
i6ro Ben Jonson Alchemist iii. ii. They will set him' Vp- 
most, al the Groom-Porter’s, all the CJhristmasse ; And^ for the 
whole yeare through, at euery place Where there is play, 
present him with the Chayre. a 1654 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 
59 Though there be false Dice brought in at the Groom- 
Porters, and cheating offer’d, yet unless he allow the Cheat- 
inp, and judge the Dice to be good, there may be hopes of 
fair play. 1678 Otivay Friendship in F. 1. i, Wks. 1728 I. 
244, I ran to the Groom-Porter’s last Night, and lost my 
Money. ijosLond. Gaz. No. 4095/3 Thomas Archer Esq. is 
appointed to be Groom-Porter to Her Majesty. 1716 Lady 
M. W, Montagu Basset-Table 99 At the groom-porter's, 
batter’d bullie.s pjay. 1898 Daily News 7 Nov. 4/5 From 
Christmas to Epiphany, the Groom Porter kept an open 
gambling-house for the Court. 

transf. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 11. i, He had scarce 
talents to be groom-porter to an orange barrow. 
fig. 1659 Fuller App. Inj. Inuoc. (1840) 350, I appeal to 
the reader, whom I make groom-porter (termed by Mr. 
Camden, alcatorum arbiter), and let him judge who plays 
with false, who cogs, who slurs a dye. 

2 . pi. Loaded dice. (Cf. quot. 1654 in i.) 
X687M1ECE Gt.Fr. Diet. II, Grumporters, heav>' Dice, de 
gros Dez. 2847 in Halliwell. 

Hence Groom-portersMp, the office of. groom- 
porter. 

1620 in Rymer Fcedcra (1707) XYII. 236 Wee . . doe give 
and graunte unto. .Clement (jotterell Esquior the Roome 
and Office of Groomeporter or Groome Portership witliin 
all and cverie our Howse and Hovvses. 

Groomsman (gnf'mzmsen). \i.groom's, geni- 
tive of Gkoom sb^- Man, as a parallel form to 
Bridesmaid, q. v.] A young man acting as friend 
or attendant on the bridegroom at a marriage, 
either alone (as ‘ best man ’) or as one of a com- 
pany; = Brideman 2, Bridesman. 

x6^ M. Henry Let. 10 Oct. in Thoreshy's Corr. I. 330, 

I tell Mr. Boyse he must let me have the honour of being 
his groomsman at his next journey to Leeds. x86x S. 
Lysons Claudia k' Fr. 178 Then came the ceremony of 
carr3'ing the brides over the threshold by the groomsmen. 
x88p fohn Bull 2 Mar. 151/2 The bridegroom was attended 
by h is brother , . as groomsman. 1899 Daily News 30 Nov. 
5/1 The old custom of having groomsmen at a wedding was 

revived yesterday afternoon at the marriage of • , There 

were five bridesmaids.. two pages, and nine groomsmen. 

Groomy (gn 7 -mi), a. [f. Groom sb?- -f -vi.J 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a groom ; ‘ horsy . 

185. R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Touri. 3 Mr. Sponge’s 
groomy gait and horsey propensities. x88i Cheq, Career 
2^7 A correct groomy costume— which means cord trou.sers, 
stick-up round collars, and a tweed jacket. 

Comb, 1853 G. J. Cayley Las Alforjas 21 . xio A most 
disreputable groomy-looking rogue. 

Groon, variant of Groin sh^ 

Groond, obs. pa. pple. of Grind v.f- 
Groone, variant of Groin t'.i Obs. 
GroopCgn/p), Now dial. Forms : 5 grope, 
groupe, growpe, 5, 7, 9 dial, grupe, 6*7 grbope, 
8-9 Sc. gxuip, 9 grup, groop, [a. MDu. groept 
{fiyx.p’oef) = OFris., LG. grbpe\ cf also Icel. 
grdp groove, Norw., Svv.^;t^ hollow, cavity, Da. 
dial, givb ditch, Cf. Greep, 

In some dialects the word is used interchangeably with 
GripjA*] 

1 . The drain or gutter in a stable or cowhouse ; 
= Grip sbl^ 2. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 216/2 Growpe, where beestys, as 
nete, standyn,. {H. P. groupe of a netys stall), musita- 
torium. 1483 Catk. Augl. i6yj2 A Grupe, minsorium. 
1664 Gouldman Diet., A groope in stables and houses, 
minthorium. X674-9X Ray N. C. Words (E. D. S.), Grupe, 
Groop, lat[r]ina. 27. . Mucking o' Geordies Byre in 
Whitela w Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 221 The Mucking o’ Geordies 
byre And shooling the gnijp sae clean. 1825 Brockett 
N. C. Words, Grip, Grttap, Groop, the space where the 
dung lies In -a cow house, having double rows of stalls ; 
that is, the opening or hollow between them. 1899 J. Col- 
ville Scott. Vernacular 15 The open trench or gruip made 
the byre unsavoury, 

b. A small trench, ditch, open drain ; = Grip 
sb^ I. {dial.) f Also /I///, a trench (o^j.). 

J* Heywood Spider 4- F. Ivii. 120 Behold how 
eucrie peece that lith there in groope Hath a ^spider 
gonner with redy fired mach. <2x825 Forbv For. E. 
Anglia, Grttp, groop, a trench, not amounting iri breadlh 
to a ditch. If narrower still it is a grip. 1829 Brockett 
N. C. Words (ed. 2), Grip or Groop . . also a small ditch or 
open drain in a field. 

■f 2 . A groove ; a mortice. Obs. (Cf. Groop 7^.) 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 216/2 Growpe, yn a boorde, incas- 
tratnra. ■ j688 R. Holme Arutouty iii. 108/1 To put in the 
round Boards fitted together into the Groop made to receive 
them. 

t Groop, z'. Obs. Forms: 4 groupe, 5 grope, 
5-6 growpe. [Cf. Icel. grdpa to groove (in car- 
pentry), Freroese to dig (a hole).] 

1 . trans. To dig (a trench). 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8165 Sykes do je 
graue & groupe, 14.. Medulla in Catk. Augl. i6t note, 
Runco, to wedyn or gropjm. 

2 . To groove, hollow out, incise. Also ahsol. 

24x2-20 Lvdc, Chron. Troy ii. xi, Such as coulde 

groupe or carue Or suche as were able for lo seme With 
lime and stone for to rej’se a wall. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 
216/2 Growpyd, as boordys or o^er hyngys, incaslratus. 
Growpyn wythe an yryn, as gravowrys, runco (K. P. i«* 
Castro). 1530 Palscr. 576/1, I growpe (Lydgate), sculpc 
or suche as couldc grave, groupe, or carve : this worde is 
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nai used in comen spetche. 1638 A. Read Treat. Chinir^. 
vii. 52 [The] needles. .ought to have good eyes, and well 
grooped, that they may receive the threads readily. 

Grooper. Obs.-^ In 5 gropare. [f. Groop 

V. + -Eul.] One who digs trenches. 

14.. Medulla in Calk. Angl. 167 note^ Runcio, a wedare 
or a gropare. 

Grooper, obs. form of Grouper, 
tGroo'ping, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Groop v , + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Groop ; grooving, 
gouging. Chiefly in Cowb. grooping-iron, a kind 
of chisel or gouge; grooping tool, a cooper's 
tool for making ‘ groops \ 

C1440 Prom/'. Pnrv. 217/1 Gro\v{p)ynge or gravymge 
yryn, runciua, scro/hina. 1453 Mem. Ri/on (Surtees) HI. 
162 Et de td. solutis Ricardo Carvour et servienti suo pro 
gropyng mensal dicti Purpityll. 1475 Viet. Voc. in Wr,- 
'\Vulcker 807/29 Hec sirojifia, a gropyng-yryn. *483 Cai/i. 
Angl, 167/2 A Grupynge yren, rtmeina. « 1500 Debate 
Cnr/enter's Tools 31 in Hazl. E. V. P. I. 80 The groping- 
iren than spake he : Compas, who hath greuyd the ? x688 
R. Holme Armourj^ ni. loS/i Grooping is the makingofthe 
Rigget at the two ends of the Barrel to hold the head in. 
Ibid. 318/1 This may be termed the Coopers Grooping Tool. 

Groos, obs, form of Gross. 

Groose Cgrf/z), v. Sc, and north. Also 7 
growze, 9 grooze, gruze. [app. a derivative of 
Grue v."] intr. To shiver, shudder. 

1674-91 Ray N, C. Words (E. D. S.), Growze^ to be chill 
before the beginning of an ague-fit. x8o6 Scott Lett, I. 
63-4 This story makes me grouze whenever I think of it. 

Hence Groo'sing vbl, sb.^ Groose sb.^ shivering, 
a shivering fit. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Gruzin, Groozin, a shivering. 1825 
Scott Fam. Lett, 25 Aug. (1894) II. 345 , 1 own one felt a 
little gruse at a pass called Shanes Inn. .where they cut an 
unfortunate Inspector of the Mail-Coaches, .to pieces with 
scythes. 1861 Sir R. Christison Let. in Life (x886) II. 
xvi. 420 The consequence was horrid groozing with goose- 
skin, enduring for two hours. 1862 J. Brown Rah his 
friends 27 My patient had a sudden and long shivering, 
a ‘groosin”, as she called it, 

Groose, obs. form of Gross. 

Groot (gn 7 t), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-7 grut, 
5 (9 dial/t grute, 7 grewt, 8 greut. [Related to 
Ql£.,gr 4 oty Grit jAI, and Grout but the precise 
nature of the relation is uncertain.] Mud, soil, earth. 

13.. Coerde L, 4339 The toun dykes, .wer..FuI off grut, 
no man myghte swymme, ci^o Prem/. Parv, ssZ/i 
Grute [MS, Harl, 221 gurte, other MSS. grut], fylthe, 
limits, 1600 Hos/, Inc. Fooles 62 All the horse and cowes 
dung . . in time of dearth that grut or riff-rafTe woulde be 
good to make an Italian torto withal, i6ji Phil. Trans. 

VI. 2097 The earth, or Grewt. i68i Grew Mustettm in, § 2 
ii. 328 A sort of Tin Ore with its Grewt. 1776 Pryce Min. 
Cornub. 322 Greut or Grit,'0. kind of fossil body, of sandy 
rough, hard, earthy, particles. 1827 D. Johnson Indian 
Field Sports 294 In Devonshire the word grooi is used by 
all farmers. .for dry earth. 1880 W. Cornufall Gloss., Grute, 
Greet, coffee grounds, finely pulverised soil. 1891 Hartland 
Gloss., Grute, loose earth, soil. Gruie-resi, the moal-board 
(mould-board) of a timbetvrzole. 

Hence Groo'ty a., muddy. 

1848 S. Carter Midnt. Effusions 192 The measureless 
solitudes shrubless and grooty. 

Groot (grt 7 t), V. See also Grout v.^ [Jipp* f* 
Groot sb, Cf. however wroot, Root v.^ Of a hog ; 
To grub up or ‘muzzle’ the groimd. Hence 
Groo'ting vbl. sb. 

1827 D. Johnson IndioJi Field Sports 247 Marks of their 
feet and grooting are visible in every moist place. Note, 
Grooting is.. used by hog-hunters for the places where they 
have been muzzling the earth. 1834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales 1 . 109 Heaps of earth, and holes, where the hogs had 
been ‘grooting’. 

Qroote, obs. form of Groat. 

Grooth, variant of Growth 2 dial. Obs. 
Grootte, obs. form of Groat. 

Groove (gr^ 7 v), sb. Also 5 grofe, groof, 
7 groove, 7-9 grove, (7, 9 gruff, 9 groave, 
gruv©). [ad. early mod.Dw. gi'oeve ‘ sulcus, 
fossa, scrobs’, (Kilian), IOm. groef =Olfj. p^i(rva, 
0 ^ 0 . grtioba, gi'uobe, G. gintbe pit, hole, 

ditch, mine, fosse (in Anat.), ON. grdf pit, Goth. 
grdba, f. OTeut. root *grb 3 ’, gi'at- (see Grave sb^- 
nndz'.i).] 

1 . A mining shaft; a mine, pit. Now dial. 
t Also, in 15th c., a cave {obs.'). 

a 1400-50 .< 4 /^x’n«<fer5394 Makis he grads to his god^s_ & 
han he grofe entres. a 1483 Mendip Laws in Phelps Hist. 
3'o;«e7're/vii.(i839)6Anymanthatdothbegintopitchorgroof 
..must stand to'the. .waist in the same groof. 1631 .y/n/* 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) oi Pulling the minors out of^eir 
groves by head and shoulders. 1666 X.ocke in Boyle Nisi. 
Air(j6g2) xvii. 137, 1 rode to Minedeep, with an Intention to 
make use of it [a barometer] there, in one of the deei^st Gruffs 
(for so they call their Pits) I could find, a 1698 W. Blundell 
Caval. Note Bk. (i 83 o) 251 The pits where lead is digged, m 
Derbyshire, are called grooves. 1747 Hooson Miners Du^t. 
K. j, Grooue [is] the Mine or Work that a Mari is employ d 
in, hence it is if a Question be asked. Where is Toni to day 
He is gone to the Groove, he is at the Groove ; sometimes it 
is used for the Shaft. 1797 W. G. Maton IPest. Counties 1 1 . 
131 On Mendip they call their works grooves, and the miners 
groovers, which arc terms that seem to be peculiar to this 
part of the country'. 1825 J. Jennings Obsery. Dial. If'. 
Eng. 41 Gruff, a mine. Gruffer, Gruffer, a miner. 2829 J. 
Hodgson in J.. Raine Mem. (1858) II. XS 7 
worked by a grove of fair quality. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., 


Gruve, a lead mine. Gntver, a lead miner, 1881 Raymond 
M ining Gloss., Groove or Grove, i. Derb. A mine, 
b. = Drift sb. 15. dial. 

1887 H. Miller Geol. Otterbum ^ E/sdon 130 Mouths 
groves, short levels, generally entering upon the crop of a 
coal. 1893 Norlhutnbld, Gloss., Grove, Grove-hole, A/outh- 
grove, an adit level drh’en in from the surface for coal or 
fire-clay. Sometimes this is called a grove-hole, but the 
common term is a drift. 

2 . A channel or hollow, cut by artificial means, 
in metal, wood, etc. ; e.g. the spiral rifling of 
a gun, one of the air-passages leading from the 
wind-chest to the pipes of an organ, etc. 

1659 Leak Waterwks. 33 The Valves are marked with M, 
the Groves by E. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. 130 
Excavated Channules, by our Workmen call'd Flutings and 
Groeves. 1680 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 187 This String is laid 
in the Groove made on the edge of the Wheel. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury 111. S9/1 Grove of a Screw, is the hollow 
..between the Thrids. 1752 W. & J. Halfpenny New 
Designs iv. (1755) 4 Feather-edged Boards, not more than 
8 Inches wide, including Lap, Grove, and Tongue. 1813 
Scott Triertn. U xv, Portcullis rose with crashing groan, 
Full harshly up its groove of stone. iBt$ Sporting Mag. 
XLVIII. igi The slide [in a gun] still works freely, no rust 
having been found on the groaves. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 
882 He now forms the groove with a single stroke of a small 
file, dexterously applied, first to the one side of the needle, 
and then to the other. 1852 Seidel Organ 52 These parti- 
tions are called grooves ..every groove holds exactly as 
much wind as is necessary to sound either a large or a small 
pipe. 1858 Greener Gunnery 363 He formed a number of 
circular grooves on the cylindrical part of the bullet, in 
imitation of the feathers of an arrow. 

b. Thealr. (Seequot. 1886.) 
i88x G. Daniel Alerry Eng. 352 At this moment the 
scenes stuck fast in the grooves, Stage Gossi/ 69 The 
‘ grooves ' are the supports for the ‘ wings * and ‘ flats 
£ 3 . A channel or furrow of natural formation. 

a. spec, in Anat. and Zool. 

1787 G. White Sclbome iiL 7 The alternate flutings or 
grooves and the curved form of my specimen. 1828 Stark 
Eleni, Nat. Hist. 1 1 . 389 The fore part of the head is gener- 
ally more membranaceous than the hind pan,., with a longi- 
tudinal furrow on each side, or a groove to receive the 
antennze. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 137 A continuous 
groove across., the teeth near the gum. 1B99J. Hutchinson 
Archives Surg. X. 145 The parts (of the nails] which have 
received names, are the body, the root, the free edge, the 
sides, the lunula, the matrix or bed, and the groove. 

b. gen. 

rti8s2 Macgilliyray Nat. Hist, Dee Side, etc. (1855) 6 
The groove or narrow valley in which the Dee flows. 1^5 
Geikie Seen. 4- Geol. Scot. iv. 80 Us rocks covered with ruts 
and grooves, running in long persistent lines. 

4 . transj, and fig. A ‘channel* or routine of 
action or life. Uften in depreciatory sense : A 
narrow, limited, undeviating course ; a ‘ rut *. 

1842 Tennvson Locksley Halt 182 Let the great world 
spin for ever down (he ringing grooves of change. 1868 
Helps Realmah iv. (1876) 58 His ideas were wont to travel 
rather in a groove. 1869 Rogers Fref to Adam Smith's 
W, N. I. 27 The whole course of legislation, .had flowed in 
the same ^oove for centuries. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Euro/e \\\\. (1894) 174, I sec that 1 am inevitably falling 
into the old groove. 1874 Green Short Hist. x. § 4. 806 
Labour was thus thrown out of its older grooves. 1882 
Resant Revolt of Alan vii’i. (1683) 193 The conversation 
flowed in the accustomed grooves. 

+ 5 . A gardener’s transplanting’tool. Ohs.. 

1725 Bradley Fant. Diet. s.v. Orange Tree, He must take 
away with his displanting Groove as much of the Earth as 
he can. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Groove, a Gardiners Tool 
for transplanting Flowers. 

6. alt rib. and Comb., groove-piece', groove- 
board, in an organ (see quot.) ; groove-fellow", 
one of a company of men working a mine or a 
section of it in partnership ; groove-going a., that 
travels ‘ in a groove’, that keeps to one course ; 
groove-hole dial, (see quot. 1893 in sense 1 b) ; 
groove-roller (see quot.) 

i88x C. A. Edwards Organs 55 Where there is , . not 
room for the entire sound board, or for the larger pipes, 

, . they are . . supplied by means of grooves cut usually 
in the upper board or in a kind of second upper board 
called a *groove-board. 1829 Glover's Hht. Derby i. 74 
Each person or compcjiy possessing their nicer or meers 
in partnership (called “groove fellows). ^ 1880 Kinglake 
Crimea ^T. xi. 429 Under this discipline the “groove- 
going men winced in agony. 1825 J. Nicholson O/erat. 
Alechanic 90 Iron “groove pieces or channels which are let 
into the stone-work of the side walls. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-hk., * Groove-rollers, these are fixed in a groove of the 
tiller-sweep in large ships, to aid the tiller-ropes, and pre- 
vent friction. 

Groove (grrrv), V. Also 5 groof, 8 gruve. 
[f. Groove sb. Cf. Flem.groeve/t ‘czelare, sculpere, 
cauare ’ (Kilian).] 

L inlr. To sink a mining shaft ; to mine. dial, 
a 1483 [see Groove sb. i]. 1892 (see Grooving vbt. sb.^}. 

2 . traits, T6 cut a groove or grooves in ; to 
provide wth grooves. (Also with onti) To 
groove into : to fit into by means of a groove. 

^ x686 "Plot Siaffordsh.s'j^ If the plaister fall.. out from be- 
tween the Timber . . for want of grooving it round within 
side before the plaister belaid on. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
HI. 322/1 In these holes are threads of Screws grooved in- 
wards. 1721 Swift G. Nim-Dan-Dcans Answ. to Sheridan 
28 One letter still another locks. Each groov’d and dove- 
tail’d like a box. 1751 W. & I. Halfpenny Neao Designs 
Chinese Bridges n. 8 llie side Timbers and middle Pieces., 
are gruv’d and Wted together. x8o8 Shelley Zastrozzi 
i. Pr. Wks, 1888 I. 6 One end being grooved into the solid 


wall. 1S48 Bailev Festus ix. (1S52) 1x5 You see j-on 
wretched star\’ed old man; his brow Grooved out with 
vTinkles. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art it. 44 It may be po.ssible 
to show the necessities of structure which groove the fangs 
. . of the asp. 1899 Edin. Rev. Apr. 316 A metamorphic rock 
. .rent by earthquakes, fissured, grooved, eroded. 

3 . To cut in the form of a groove or channel ; 
to excavate (a channel). Also, to force itself 
along a channel. 

1866 R. S. Storks Serm. in Nat. Preacher (N. Y.), When 
the searching, scientific spirit awakens among men,,, they 
..hunt the records that arc grooved upon rocks. x88i 
Shairp As/. Poetry v. 128 High-pitched imagination and 
vivid emotion tend .. to groove for themselves channels of 
language which are peculiar and unique. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXVII. 146 The glacier moves silently,, .grooving the 
record of its being on the world itself. 1890 H, M. Stanlev 
Darkest Africa II. xxviii. 259 The Rami-lulu [river] had 
eventually furrowed and grooved itself deeply through. 

4 . pass, and intr. 'I'o fit or be fitted as into a 
groove, rare. 

1854 De Quincey /Far Wks. IV. 271 Phenomena of chance 
growth, not . . so grooved into the dark necessities of our 
nature, as we had all taken for granted. 1886 C. Gidbon 
Clare of Claresmede I. ix. 109 Sheldon adjoined Winston, 
and would groove into that estate nicely. 

Grooved (gr;7vd),///, a. [f. Groove sb. and 
V. -f -ED.] Provided with or having a groove or 
grooves; furrOwed ; channelled; spec, in Anat., 
Zool., Bot., and techn. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Furrowed, fluted, or grooved 
Stem. « 1798 Pennant (18x2) IV. 307 The aperture 
[isl^groovea at the margin. 1831 Brewster O/tics'xiv. 218, 

I discovered in almost every specimen a grooved structure, 
like the delicate texture of the skin at the top of an infant’s 
finger. 1836 Dubourc Violin ix. (1878) 274 The ordinaiy 
construction of the grooved >’ionn. ^2849 E. B. Eastwick 
Diy Leaves 3 The deadly grooved rifle. 1876 Routledce 
Discov. 33 Passing the metal between grooved rollers. 1871- 
82 Cassells Nat. Hist. IV. 252 The Grooved Tortoise, 
Tesludo sulcata. 2882 Miss Hotle'C Snakes 225 The last 
or back tooth of the maxillary bone is a grooved fang. x888 
S. Hislop in Life viii. (1889) 231 Low-growing plants witli 
grooved and jointed stems inhabited the marshes. 

Grooveless (gri7’v]es), a. [f. Ghoove sl>. + 
-LESS.] Having no grooves. 

2855 Illustr, Land. Nezvs 24 Nov, 6x5/4 Graduated groove- 
le.ss needles. 1862 T. Morrall Needle-making 22 A. Mor- 
rall preferred staying in England, and making an assort- 
ment of grooveless needles. x886 Honiil. Rev. (U. S.) Jan. 

50 God launched our flying planet and sent it spinning 
round Its grooveless orbit swifter than a cannon ball. 

Grooveling, -lyn, obs. forms of Geovellino. 
Groover (grrJ’voj). Also 7 grover, 8 groaver, 

9 grovier, gruver, gruffer, [f. Gkoove v. + 
-erI. Cf. Pn.groever ‘ cielator, sculptor ’ (Kilian).] 
One who or that which grooves. 

1. A miner. Now dial. 

i6io Holland Camden's Brit, i. 581 A fire begunne by a 
candle, .through the negligence of a grouer or digger. 1653 
Manlove Lead Mines X19 To order grovere, make them 
pay their part, Joyn with their fellows, or their grove desert. 
1693 G. PooLEV in Phil, Trans, XVII. 673 As to the finding 
out the Calamine, ..theGroovers tell me there is no certainly 
at all, but that it is a meer Lottery. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2)s,v. The only inhabitanlsarealewgroavcrs, 

who dig for lead-ore. 1797, *873 [see Groove sb.'f i], 

2824 MANDERDer^yj/j. Aliners' Gloss.^.v. Grove, In Mendip, 
they call the Miner, a Grovier. 1893 Northnmbld. Gloss., 
Grover, a miner who works in an adit level or a lead mine. 

2 . A tool for making grooves ; a gouge, rare. 

1B65 Lubbock Prek. 7'rV«rJ4ox In the South the men have 

bows and arrows, harpoons,, .snow’-shovels, groovers [etc.]. 

3 . Comb. : groover-head, an appliance for 
making grooves, attached to a wood-planing 
machine. 

1884 in "Kkight Diet. Meek. Suppl. 2892 Mod. Mechanism 
(ed. Benjamin) 387 A very desirable addition to grooving- 
machines is the solid expansion groover-head.. which is ar- 
ranged so that without removing or changing the cutters 
they will e.vtend to double their width. 

Grooviness (gr«*viues). colhq. [f. Geoovy 
a, -h -NESS.] The condition of being ‘grooN"}’*; 
tendency to routine. 

2867 Pall ATallG. 1 Apr. 2 Thegroovinessand insincerity 
of Western diplomacy and the opposition of Russia. 2887 
Alonthly Packet May 497 To extend one's work and in- 
terests is surely the best protection from n.irrowness and 
grooviness. 2892 Blaekw. Afng. Sept. 409 Hard work un- 
relieved by competitive games is apt to produce ‘ grooviness ’. 

Grooving' (grr/’vig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Groove v. 

•h -ING 1.] The action of the vb. Groove. 

1. dial. Mining. 

1892 Daily News 10 Mar. 5/1 There are men stijl living 
who remember the old mining days, ivhen ‘graving’ for 
calamine was the main occupation of the [Mendip] district. 

2 . a. The making or cutting of grooves in wood, 
etc, b. The formation of channels or furrows in 
the surface of rocks by glacial action, c. The 
result of the action; a groove or set of grooves. 
Also^^. 

2728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 81, I must just explain 
. - the foregoing Plate concerning Fluting or Grooving. 28*3 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 159 Grooving and Rebating 
consist in taking or abstracting a part which is every '^erc 
of a rectangular section. 2846 E. Forbes \n Alem. Geol. 
Sum. 1 . 345 This was the epoch of glaciers and icebergs, of 
boulders, and groovings, and scratches. 2850 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Woman's Shortcomings i, Her soul must shp W here the 
world has set the grooving. 2860 Tvndall Glac. 1. ir. 20 
The laminated structure .. always correspondeJ to the 
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superficial groovinc. 1877 W. Thomson y<>y. Challenger 1 1. 
IV. 249 We can fully accept the grooving of rocks and the 
accumulation of moraines as complete evidence of a former 
existence of glacial conditions, 1883 L. Oliphant Haifa 
(1887) 25 In the groovings of rocks upon which the sea now 
breaks. 1899 Q. Rev. July 159 The softer material would 
be blown through Jhe barrel without taking the grooving — 
would strip^ as it is technically called. 

3. attrib.y groovingfieady -hook, -plane, -tool. 
1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. iv. 70 There are several other 
Plains in use among Joyners, ..as,., the Grooving*plain, See. 
1681 /hill. xi. 196 Of Grooving Hooks and Grooving Tools. 
1825 J* Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 58s Others arc occa- 
sionally used in forming any kind of prismatic surfaces, viz. 
rebating-planes, grooving-planes, S:c. Mod. Mechanism 

fed. Benjamin) 387 An expansion-gaining or grooving- 
head. 

+ GrOO*ving, vbl. sb.’^ Ohs. A variant (perh. 
only graphic) of Gruetng, shivering. 

1637 Brian Pisse-prophei ii. (1679) 15 This party was taken 
in the manner of an Ague with a grooving in the back, 
and pain in the head. /wVf. iii. 45. 1638 A. Read 
xvii. 123 If a fever in these wounds doe appeare .. with a 
cold and grooving, it is dangerous. 

Groovy (gr^ vi), a. [f. Groove sb. -f -yi.] 

1, Of or pertaining to a groove; resembling 
a groove. 

1853 O. Byrne AHisads Hand-hk. 383 Its main purpose 
is to keep the surface of the ivory slightly lubricated, so 
that the rag may not hang to it and wear it into rings or 
groovy marks. 

2. Jig. Having a tendency to run in * grooves ’ 
(cf. Groove sb. 4 ). colloq. 

x88a Raihvay News 12 Aug, 245/1 Railway managers are 
apt. .to get a little ‘ groovy'. 1^3 Farmer Slang, Groovy, 
settled in habit; limited in mind. 1896 RlacJcw. Mag. 
July 96 Schoolmasters as a class are extremely groovj’, 
Grooze, var. Groose v. Sc., to shiver. 

Grop, obs. pa. t. of Gripe v.^ 

Gro*pable, a. rare. [f. Grope v. + -able.] 
That can be felt. 

14.. Medulla in Promp. Parv. 214 note, Paipalis, grope- 
able. x6^ Fisher Riistick' s Alarm Wks, (1670) 205 Thy 
Disputation, .be it never so full of groapable darkness, even 
to thy Friends and Fellows . . yet its laid up close .. within 
the linnen shrowd of a dark Language. 

Grope (grojp), Ji.l Also I gr&p, 3 grap, 

6 Sc. graip. [In sense I, repr. OE. grt!/' (see 
Grope a .) ; in sense 2 , f. Grope k.] 
tl. Grasp ; grasp of a subject. 06s. 

Beowulf 555 Me . . fsste hasfde grim on grape, c zooo 
Guihtac^o-j waron hy reowe to rasanne gifrum grapum. 
a X2«5 Leg. Kath, 855 Esculapies creftes, & Galienes grapes 
[L. sa^cissim^ latentium rerum inveniiones]. 

2. The action or an act of groping, lit. andyf^. 
zseo-se^ Dunbar Poems liv. 7 Scho is . . lyk a gangarall 
unto graip. 1894 Kingdom (.alinneapolls) 20 Apr., The 
grope of a stricken soul. xZ^Speaker 2 Sept 237/1 A step 
and a grope would tell me. 

t Grope, sbS- Ohs. A kind of nail. 

[14x1 in Rogers tj- Pr. (1B82) III. S46/3» So Srope 

Sc 1 c clout nails,] 1425 in Kennett Par. Aniig. (18x8) II. 
253 In clavis carectat., gropys, et aliis ferramentis . . xii sol. 
iv den. 17*0 Strype Storv's Surv. Lend. (1754) II. v, x. 
280 The length and breadth of the Gropes belonging to the 
wheels of the Carts. 

Grope (gr^“p), V. Forms : i grfipian, 3 gra- 
pien, grapin, gxopien, 4 gxopen, {pa. ppJe. 
ygrope), 4 - 6 , 9 Sc. and north, grape, 5 gropyn, 
groop( 0 , 5 , 7 groppe, 6-8 groap(e, Sc. graip, 
3 - grope. \OY..grdpian = OWG. greiph^n, grei~ 
fdn OTeut. *g}'aip6jan, f. *graipd fern. (OE. grdp 
grasp, OHG. greifa fork = Graip), f. *graip~, 
ablaiU-var. ol*grep-, whence Grip sb.^ and 
+ 1. intr. To use the hands in feeling, touching, 
or grasping ; to handle or feel something. Obs. 

Beowulf 2085 He maejnes rof min costode grapode Searo- 
folm. C82S Vesp. Ps. cxiiL 15 [cxv. 7] Honda habbao & ne 
grapiao. a 1000 Riddles xlvi. 3 Ic . . on hmt banlease hxy'd 
grapode hy^ewlonc hondura. r 1205 Lav. 30269 He grapede 
an his nebbe he wende hit bledde. c 132$ ^l^ in 
E. E. P. (1862) 149 Ihc ne mai no more grope vnder gore. 
1382 \Vyclif IfTisd. xy. 15 The maumetis of naciouns . . to 
the whiche nouther si3te of e^en is to seen .. ne fingris of 
hondis to gropen. C1386 Chaucer Can. Veom. Prot. <5- T. 
683 Look what ther Is, put in thyn hand and grope. CZ440 
Hylton Sca/a Perf, (W. de W. X494) 1. Iv’, Now may 
grope [L./i^itr^lthatihisjTnage is not nought. X47X Ripley 
Comp, Alclu V. xHv. in Ashm. (1652) 159 Fyrst examyn, 
grope and taste. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. (Percy Soc.) 
37 They grope over where is no felynge. 1568 Gd. Counsel 
19 in Kirtgis Q. (S.T. S.) 52 Graip or thow slyd, and creip 
forth on the way. 

2. To attempt to find something by feeling about 
as in the dark or as a blind person ; to feel for 
(or after') something with the hand (or other tactile 
organ, rarely with an instrument) ; to feel about in 
order to find one’s way. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 151 Hie grapodan mid heora handum on 
hn eorhan, & n>’stan hwyder hie eodan, cxooo iFLFRic 
Eeut. xxviii. 29 past hu grapie on midne dag, swa se blinda 
deS on Vistrum. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T, 302 She gropeth 
alweyforther with nir bond And foond the bed. C1430-40 
Lydg. Bflchas in. vL 16 With her handes for to fele his 
hede, And to grope after both his cares twayne. c 2440 York 
Myst. xlvi. 258 Go w’e groppe wher we graued hir, If w’e 
fynde ou^te faire one in fere nowe. 1535 Coverdale 
Ruth iii. 8 Now whan it was midnight, the man was afrayed, 
and groped aboute. 1565-^ Durham Depos. (Surtees) cii' 
Robson groped about his girdle for his key. x6fa F, Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 11 Grouping with our hands in the sand. 


2687 A. Loxtll tr. ThevenoCs Trav. 11. 221 A covered way 
that., is.. so dark, that one must groap along as they go in it. 
2700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E, Jtui, 96 [They] searched our 
Boat very narrowly, and then with their Hooks groped all 
round the outside. 2785 Burns Halloween iv, They steek 
their een, an graip an’ wale, For muckle anes and straight 
anes. 2792 J. Barlow Conspir, Kings 82 Dim, like the 
day-struck owl, ye grope in light. 2838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. XV, Hats and bonnets having been groped for under 
the table. 1864 Tennyson Aylmers F. 821 He groped as 
blind, and seem’d Always about to fall. 

b. Applied to the catching of fish, esp. trout, 
by feeling for them in the wafer. Const. for\ 
also in indirect pass. 

2603 Shaks. Meas.for M. i. H. 01 Groping for Trowts, in 
a peculiar River. 2^8 Bunyan jUlgr. ApoL, Fish must be 
grop’t for, and be tickled too. 2692 R. L’Estrance 
cxxxi. 121 A Boy was Groping for Eles, and layd his hand 
upon a Snake. 2834 Lanekdr Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1846 II. 
272 Every carp from pool, every bream from brook, will be 
groped for. 

c. fig. To behave as if blind or in the dark ; to 
search blindly, tentatively, or uncertainly {Jor^ 
after') ; f to make a blind guess at. 

c 232s Know thyself 99 in E. E.P. (1862) 132 pi Concience 
schal pe saue and deme, Wheper pat pou be illc or good, 
Grope aboute and take good 5eme. ^2340 Cursor M. 23590 
(Trin.) Whenne pei had stryuen as 1 telle pei groped & 
coude no cause fynde. C2386 Chaucer C<th. Veom. Prol. 
/f T. 126 Ay we nan good hope It for to doon, and after it 
we grope. ^ 2558 Knox First Blast {kxh.) 44 Greate wonder 
it is, that in so greate light of Goddes truthe, men list to 
grope and wander in darknes. 2589 Pappe w. Hatchet 
Bij b, It was well groapt at. 25^ '1'. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 11. Ep. Rdr,, If they will but CTope after Him, in 
whom we all Hue, mooue, and hauc our being. 2682 Dryden 
Relig. Laid 23 As blindly groped they for a future slate. 
2718 Prior Solomon i. 723 O wretched impotence of human 
mind I We.. darkling grope, not knowing we are blind. 2779 
Johnson 26 Apr. in Boswell, Mallet, I believe, never wrote 
a single line of his proj’ected life of the Duke of Marlborough. 
He groped for materials, and thought of it. 2845 Maurice 
Mor. ff Met. Philos, in Ettcycl. Metrof. 11. 600/1 The 
scientific principle which Parmenides had been groping after. 
2850 Tennyson In Mem. Iv, I stretch lame hands of faith, 
and grope. 2867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 663 
A minute knowledge which certainly cannot be got by the 
dull proccM of groping in the Chronicles. 28^ Jessopp 
Coming of Friars fi\\. 325 The prophets had been groping 
after a formula which might be tneir strength. 

d. To grope onds way : to find one’s way by 
feeling about or groping; to feel one’s way; to 
proceed in a tentative manner, lit. and fig. 

2580 Baret Alv. 0567 To proue, tdcijor feele the way as 
hegoeth: to grope the way. 2724 Gay AP'/mVxxii.saAHence 
wert thou doom'd in endless Night to stray Through Theban 
Streets, and cheerless groap thy Way. c 2789 Gibbon A uto- 
biographies (1896) 227, I CTOped my way to the chappel and 
the communion-table by the dim light of my catechism. 2824 
W. Irving T. Trav. L 93i I groped my way out of the 
room. 2838 Dickens O. Twist xxviii, We. .groped our way 
down stairs in /he pitch dark. 2862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, 
Ing. II. i. 7 With our limited capacities, we are compelled. . 
to grope our way as well as we can. 

1 3. irans. To touch with the hands ; to examine 
by the touch ; to handle, feel ; to probe (a wound). 
Also, to take hold of, grasp, seize. Obs. 

CXOOO ^LFRic Horn. ll. 134 Se cuma his cneow grapode 
mid his halwendum handum. 0x225 Ancr. R. 378 Auh 
is for sum I>et scha! reden l>is inouh reaSe, )>et gropietJ hire 
to softe noSeleas. CX250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1544 Ysaac wende 
it were esau, for he grapte him and fond him ru. a 2300 
Cursor M. 18694 Thomas.. he lete To put his hand in at his 
side, A1 for to grape his wood wide. 02375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Magdalena 459 pe child cane., grape be modyr pape, for 
fud to tak, 2387 Trevisa Higdeit (Rolls) III. 449 He by- 
clipped pe deed body and gropeb the woundes. c 2440 York 
Myst. xlii. 57 Se b^t I haue flessh and bone, Gropes me 
nowe. c 2450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 850 It [an animal) walde 
of him be graped and fedde. 2502 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. 
Ixvili, Oft 1 wald my hand behald to se Gif it alterit, and 
oft my visage graip. 257^ Gamm. Gurton iii. iv, Ichould 
twenty pound your neele is in her throte ! Grope her, ich 
say ! Me thinkes ich feele it. 2597-8 Bp, Hall Sat. ii. iv. 
10 Grope the pulse of euerie mangie urest. 2641 J. Shute 
Sarah ff Hagar (1640) 88 Those that grasp and grope all 
that they can pretend any right to . . shall finde God blowe 
upon it, and make it uncomfortable. 2647 J. Hall Poems 
11. 08 They grope but Aire. 2730 Swift Ladies Dressing-r. 
03 But Strephon, cautious, never meant The Bottom of the 
Pan to grope. 2738 Johnson Lontlon 151 Slaves that .. 
Can Balbo's eloquence applaud, and swear He gropes his 
breeches with a monarch's air. 
f b. in indecent sense. Obs. 

23.. Sir Beues 2'ios (MS. A.) J>ow propedest l»e wif ani3t 
to Towe. a 2380 St. Bernard 133 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. 
(1878)43 Heo laystille a luytel whil, pen heo groped him 
atte laste. 2664 ^oooLife 26 Jan., Kissed her and groped 
her and felt her bresls. 

c. To handle (poultry) in order to find whether 
they have eggs. 

2590 Nashe Almond for Parrat 5 Groaping his owne 
hennes, like a Cotquean. 26x2 Cotcr., Apprendre aux 
Poissons <5 nager, to teach fishes to swimme ; (an idle, vaine, 
or needlesse labour) we say, to teach his grandame to grope 
ducks. 

fd. To probe with an instrument. Obs.rarc'~'^. 
26x0 Markham Masterp. 11, xcv. 383 Then grope the hoofe 
with a paire of pinsons round about vntill you haue found 
the place grieued. 

e. To search, rummage. Obs. exc. Sc. 

2526 Skelton Magnyf. 2258 Nay, I know well inough ye 
are bothe well handyd To grope a gardeuyaunce, though it 
be well bandyd. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. hi. v, All men 
in black, spite of their Tickets of Entry, are clutched by the 
collar, and groped. 


t f. hyperbolically. Obs. 

a 2240 Sawtes lYarde in Cott. Horn. 251 Se picke is prinne 
pe bosternesse pat me hire mei grapin. a 2300 Cursor M. 
23242 Of belle . . pe sext paine . . cs suilk mercknes men mai 
it grape. 2340 Hampole Fr. Consc. 6566 Swa mykcl 
myrknes, pat it may be graped, swa thik it es. 

+ 4. fig. a. To apprehend as something palpable. 
Often with danse as obj. Ohs. 

23. . K.Alis. 6627 Monye buth theo merveilles of Ethiope, 
That AHsaundre nath y-erope. 2390 Gower Conf. I. 205 
This king hath spoke with the pope And tolde all that he 
coulhe grope, What greveth in his conscience. C1470 
Harding Chron. ccxHi. App. ix, Your nauy maye receaue 
vytayle in that counlre, A longest the water of Foonh, as 
I can grope. 2584 Fenner D^. Ministers (1587) 70 Which 
meaning.., if he could not grope it by the purpose wee had 
in answering the first obiection : yet it was maruelous hee 
espyed it not by our words. ^ a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) 561 This doctrin . . is so evident that it 
is marvell that any can be so sencelesse as not to grope it. 
261X Middleton & Dekkkr Roaring Girl 11. 1, Thou'rt 
familiarly acquainted there, I grope that. 2617 Collins 
Def.^ Bp. Ely 11. vili. 329 So notorious is the originall cor- 
ruption of mankinde, that sense gropes it, and nature 
feeles it. 2642 Rogers Naaman 350 When you might 
have felt and groped the Lord in his manifest providence. 

+ b. To take bold of (a person) mentally. Obs. 
2602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 60 As 1 am 
a true knight, I feele honourable eloquence begin to grope 
mee alreadie. 

t c. To make examination or trial of; to examine, 
sound, probe (a person, the conscience, etc.); to 
investigate (a matter). Obs. 

0x225 [see Groping 7'3/. (2nd quot.)]. C2386 Chaucer 
Frol. 646 Whosokoulde inoolhurtnynghym grope Thanne 
hadde he spent al his Philosophic. — Sompn. T. 109 Thise 
curatz been ful necllgent and slowe To grope tendrely a 
conscience. <^2440 York Myst. xxiii. 104, 1 rede we. .grope 
bam how bis game is begonne. c 1450 Mvrc 912 When he 
seyb I con no more Frejme hym bus and grope hys sore 
[r. e. sin). 2513 Douglas ./Eneis 1. Prol. 502 Gif I haue 
failjeit, bald[l]y repruif my rjTne, Bot first, I pray 30U, grape 
the mater dene, 2523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 617 Sume 
fayne ihemselfe . . medelynge spyes, by craft to grope thy 
mynde. 25^-5 Brinklow Lament. 23 b, Prestes, as longe 
as they shall grope our partyculare synnes. 2557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Acts xxiv. Contents, Felix gropeth him, thinking 
to haue a bribe. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
v. 296 Fenela, quhome nature had formet to deceiue, grapet 
thelcingismynd. 02652 CALOERwooD/f/jf. A7rX’(xB43) II. 
3x3 Davie gropped their mindes, how they were aflecled to 
the banished lords. 

5. To grope etel : to find by feeling about. Chiefly 
fig. To find by tentative effort; to search out. 

2590 R. Hitchcock Quiniess, Wit 27 So muche lesse we 
doo gather and groape out the trueth. 2647 Trapp Comm. 
X Cor. i. 21 Not the Jews by their deep Doctours, nor the 
Gentiles by their wits and wizards. .could grope out God. 
270X Cibber Love makes Man^iv. ii, At last I have grop'd 
out a Window, that will let me into the Secret. 2727 A. 
Hamilton AVxt;. £*. Ind. 1 . p. xxii, Our Duty. .is., 
set before us in the brightest Light, while theirs is to be 
groped out by the dark Glimmerings of very fallible Reason. 
rxSeo Houlston's juvenile Tracts No, xx Hold Up your 
Head 12 He will grope it out, and brood over it. 1846 
J. W. Croker in C. Papers i, Feb, (i8S4\ You.. enable me 
to grope out somewhat of the present posture of affair.«. 
2864 Lowell Fireside Trav, 250, I, .began to hack frozenly 
at a log which I groped out. 

Grope, obs. f. Groop sh. ; var. Groop v. 
Groper (grJ°‘p 3 j). [f* (^rope -j--eri.] 

1. One who gropes, in various senses of the vb. 

1567 Horace's Ep. i. xviii. F v, A groper after nouel- 

ties. 2693 Evelyn De la Quint, Conipl. Gard. ll. 86 I’hose 
(Propers, who, to gather one accordin|: to their Mind, will 
spoil a hundred by the violent impression of their Unskillful 
Thumb. 2760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1809) III. 26 
A substitute in the want of knowledge, a groper in the want 
of light. . 2781 H. Swinburne Crts. Europe Last Cent. 
(1841) 1. 379 A groper in politics, without sufficient steadiness 
or understanding to . . carry through a great . . plan. 2899 
BlacJkw. Mag. Feb. 348/1 Ihou groper after vainglorj'. 

b. slang. A blind man ; the blindfolded player 
in the game of blind-man’s-buff. 

0 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezu, Gropers, blind Kfen. 1813 
R. H. in Examiner 17 May 3x5/2 A man . . nearly 
approached by the darkened groper. 

2. Naut Channel groper, North Sea groper'. 
a cruiser stationed in the Channel or the North Sea. 

2830 Marryat King's Chon xiii, If he is an old channel 
groper, we shall have some difficulty. 2867 in SMYTH^W/rrx 
Worddk. 

3. Old slang. A pocket. 

2789 G. Parker Life's Painter 130 Gropers, pockets. 

Groper, obs. form of Grouper. 

Gropery (gr^a-pari). nonce-wd. [f. Grope v. 

•f -ERY.] The action of groping (in the dark). 

*777 T. Twining Let, Dr. Burney 16 June in Country 
Clergym, i8//r C (1882) 51 What the deuce, then, should 
make you shrink now, when almost all drudgery, and 
gropery, and pokery is over ? 

Groping (gr^u*pig), vbl. sb. [f. Grope v. + 
-ING^. In OE. grapung!\ The action of the verb 
Grope in its various senses ; f in early use, touch, 
the sense of touch ; in groping, to the touch {obs.). 

c xoooiELFRic//ow.1. 234 ForSan 3urh his [re. St.Thom^,^ 
grapunge we sind jjeleaffulle. 02225 
luue speche, cos unhende gropunges. Ibid. 314 Unncaoe, 
pauh a last, buruh ten abbodes gropunge, he hit ^seide. 
<•2380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 249 Pese (fyve) wittis ben 
clepid sixte, and heering, smelling and taist, wib groping. 
23^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ill. xxi. (149s) 
of gropynge. Ibid. xvii. Hi. (Tollcm. ^*^*^A;*/* 

piayne and smope in gropynge. ^1440 Jacob's ft e/lsigviyM 
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mowth in k^syng, wyth hand in gro^yng. c 1560 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 52 Thair followis thingis threXo gar 
ihame ga in gucking, Erasing, graping, and plucking. 
J594 T. B. La Primatid. Fr. AcM. 11. 549 Euery Spirit 
always searcheth after God as a blind man goeth by 
groaping. X791 Burke App, Whigs 84 They lost their way 
by groping about in the dark, and fumbling among rotten 
parchments and musty records. 1830 DTsraeli Chas. /, 
III. vii. 119 Feeling our way, .in these cautious gropings 
after truth. 1847 Halliwell, Groping, (i) A mode of 
ascertaining whether geese or fowls have eggs. Par. dial. 
(2) A mode of catching trout by tickling them with the 
hands under rocks or banks. x8^ Lynch Rivntef xl. i, Is 
life a groping and a guess, A vain cry in a wilderness? 
iSSS Alhensutn 1 Dec. 739/1 The tentative mathematical 
gropings of the EgjjJtians and Phoenicians. 

Groping [f- Grope v. + 

•ING^.J Ihat gropes, in senses of the vb. 

13 . , E, E. A Hit. P.^ B. 591 He is be gropande god. 1599 
Marston^ Sco.^ Villanie i. iit. 184 Shall Curio streake his 
lims on his daie.s couch, In Sommer bower? and with bare 
groping touch Incense his lust? 1691 HARTCCtFFE 
309 The CToping World had so bewildred it self in an 
endless hlaze of Errour. 1714 Gay Trivia ii. 51 The 
groaping Blind direct. i86x Tuleoch Ettg. Puril. i. 75 
Amidst its wild and groping earnestness, it sheds a vivid 
light upon the inward man. 

ohsol. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 16S Or, that a 
hundred of the groping Like himself had made one Homer. 

Gropingly (grJa-pigii), adv. [f. Groping ppl. a. 
+ -LY2.J In a groping manner; as one feeling bis 
way blindly or in the dark. lit. andy^. 

1550-67 Thomas Ital. Gram,, Diet., Tentone, gropyngly, 
as he that goeth in the derk. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 
41 To our sences, whereby we atiaine gropingly, and 
creepingly to some apprehension of the^ forme. x66o tr. 
Amyrctldits’ Treat, cone. Retig. 1. i. 4 This Divinity whom 
men have sought after, as it were, gropingly in all Ages. 
1848 C. Bronte y. Eyre xxxvit. He descended the one 
step, and advanced slowly and gropingly toward the grass 
plat. 1885 E. F. Byrne Entangled 1. 1, xvi. 295 The fly., 
felt it gropingly with its antenna. 

Gropple (grp'p’l),?'. dial. [var. of Grapple 7;., 
after Grope.] hitr. *= Grope v. 2 b. 

x8So Hughes Tom BrozvJt at Oxf. xxx, Tom . . had gone 
off to the brook to gropple in the bank for crawfish, ibid. 
xlvii, Creeping broofe afforded good sport for small truants 
groppling about with their hands. 

t Gro'psingf. Obs. [Cf. Grasp sb. 4 and 
Crisping.] Twilight, 

x6o6 in Wilis Archsol. Mag. XXII. 227 Both came unto 
the sayd Tryvatts howse in the gropsing of the yeveuing. 
Groroilite (gri>roi*bU). Min. [f, Groroi (see 
below) + •LITE. (Named b)^ Berthier, 1832).] 
Earthy manganese, occurring in roundish masses, 
of a brownish-black colour with reddish-brown 
streaks ; wad. 

1844 Dana Min. fed. a) 444 The Groroilite of Berthier 
occurs in rounded pieces in sand and clay at Groroi, Cau- 
tern, and Veedessos in France. 

Gros, pa. t. Grise v. Ohs, 

Grosbeak (grd’a’sbrk). Also8gross-oeak. [ad. 
F. gros-bec, f. gros large + bee Beak.] A name given 
to a number of small birds having a large stout bill, 
chiefly of the families Fringillidve and Ploceidta. 
The common grosbeak is the hawfinch {Coceo- 
ihrausies vulgaris'). Other species are indicated 
by a defining word prefixed, as green grosbeak = 
Greenfinch i ; pine g., Pinicola enucleator\ 
cardinal g. (see Cardinal sb, 7) ; grenadier g, 
(see Grenadier 2 2 tz) ; sociable g., a South 
African weaver-bird, Philhcisenis socitts ; also (in 
U. S.) blue g. {Guiraca csernlea), evening g. 
{Hesperophoyta vesperlind), rose-breasted g, 
{TIedyyneles ludovicianus'). 

1678 Ray Willnghby's Ornith. 244 The common Gros- 
beak; Coccothranstes vnlsaris. X730 Mortimer in Phil. 
Trans. XXXVI. 430 Cocoihraustes ccemlea, the blue 
Gross-Beak. Cocothraustes purpurea, the purple Gross- 
Beak. 1767 G. White Selbome (1853) 364 Mr. B. .shot 
a cock grosbeak which he had observed to haunt his garden. 
1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 220 The red-throated Gross- 
beak. x8xo A. Wilson in Poetns <5- Lit, Prose (1876) L 
222 The blue grosbeak. 1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life 
S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 223 Many of them [cameel-dorn trees] were 
inhabited by whole colonies of the social grosbeak, 1859 
Amer, Cycl. III. 283/1 The pensile grosbeak swings its 
basket nest from a pendant twig over a running stream . . 
The sociable grosbeaks unite in the construction of a large 
basket-like cluster of nests ..in a single structure. xMa 
Century Mag. June 210 Hear the grosbeak’s whistle bold. 
1884 Roe in HarpePs Mag. Mar. 619/1 One of our most 
beautiful . . visitants is the pine grosbeak. 

II Groscheu (gro«‘fen). Also 7-8 groshen, (S 
grosch). PI. grosenen; also 7-8 groshen(s, 
8 grosches, 9 groschens. [G. groschen masc., 
alteied form (not dim.) of MHG, gros, grosse — F, 
gros : see Gross sb.'^"] Before the establishment of 
the present German monetary system, a small silver 
coin and money of account variously = -2*^, or 

■sV of a thaler. 

2617 Moryson /tin. r. 35 Here each man paid .. seuen 
maria-groshen for meat, c 1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 
11630) 1. 67/1 The Grosh, Potchandle, Stiuer, Doyte, and 
Sowse Compar’d with me, are all scarce worth a Lowse. 
*753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. VH. Ixxxviii. 407 They keep 
their accounts here in gilders, grosch and phennigen. 1756-7 
tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) IV. 305 Reckoning the quart of 
wine only at four groshens. 1823 W. IvxiHG Life 4- Lett. 
(tSS*) II, 140, 1 am let off for two dollars eight groschen 
VOL, IV. 


fine. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 136 Their Flag . . had 
you sold it at any market-cross, would not have brought 
above three groschen. 1892 Zangwill Childr. Ghetto II, 

5 With our Groschen let us rebuild Jerusalem and our holy 
Te^le. 

llGros de ITapIes (grix d? nap’l), [F. gros 
Gross 'a., used subst.] A heavy silk fabric, made 
originally at Naples. Also attrib. So |1 Gros de 
Tours, a similar fabric orig. made at Tours. 

1799 W. Tooke Viexo Russian Emp. III. 510 These 
manufactories, .make taffety ..gros-de-tour, velvet, and 
various kinds of half-silks- i8a8 Lights ff Shades I. 239 
Mrs. Gubbins had a new Gros-de-Naples silk bonnet and 
feathers. 1848 Clough Boihie ii. ^ We should soon see 
them abandon . . ^os-de-naples for plain lindsey-woolsey. 
Gros(e, variant or obs. form of Gross. 

Groser (grtftt*20i). Obs. exc. Sc. and north. 
Also 7, 9 grozer, 9 grosier. [ad. F, groseille, 
with substitution of r for final /.] A gooseberry. 
Also attrib.^ as groser-bttsk. 

*548 Turner Natttes of Herbes 88 Vua crispa is also 
called Grossularia, in english a Groser bushe, a Goose- 
bery bush. 1615 Lawson Orck. ff Caret, ni. iii. (x668) 3 
Bushes bearing berries, as. .Goose-berries or Grosers, 1674 
JossELYN Poy. Neto Ettg. 72 The Gooseberry-bush, the 
berry of which is called Grosers or thorn Grapes. 1833 
Genii. Mag. 1. W7 A garden filled with grosier bushes. 1886 
C/iesfi. Gloss., Grosier. 1893 Norlhumbid. Gloss, s. v., An 
eager person is said to ‘Jump like a cock at a grozer*. 

G-roser: see Grocer, Grosser. 

Groset (groa’zet). Sc. Also 8-9 groset, 9 gro- 
sert, grossart. £f. Groser, by addition of excrescent 
/, and subsequent omission of rJ] A gooseberry. 

1786 Burns To a louse 26 Ye set your nose out As plump 
and gray as onie grozet. 18^ Scott Redgaunilet Let. xiii, 
Saunders lap at the proposition, Hke a cock at a grossart. 
i8goJ. Service Thtr Notandumsm. 14 A chappin o’ grozets. 
attrib. 1821 Galt Annals Parish xxviii. (1895) 178 Many 
. .had planted groset and berry bushes. 1823 Blac^v. Mag. 
XIII. 367 His grozet eyes. \^%Cumnock iVrzvraS Jan. 5/7 
Grozet Fair day. 1896 Crockett Grey Man xiv. 101 The 
garden., was l^ull of groset bushes. 

Gros grain : see note s,v. Grograsi. 
Grosli(en, obs. ff. Groschen. 
t Gross, sby Obs. rare“', [ad. L. grossns,"] A 
green fig ; a young fig. 

CX420 Prtllad. Oft Husb. ly. 633 And premature yf that 
the list enlonge Their grossis, whenne as grete as benys be 
So tacke hem of, 

t Gross, sb^ Obs, Also 7 gross©, (7 pi. grooz). 
[repr. F. gros^ It. grosso.} A name for various 
foreign coins (historically representing the mediscval 
grossus or Groat) ; e, g. the German Groschen, 
and the Italian grosso^ worth about yl. 

1638 L, Roberts Map Conwi. clxxix. ji. 104 Their Ac- 
counts are heere [at Anlwerpe) kept by Livers, So! and 
Centers, which they terme Pounds, Shillings and Pence of 
grosses, 12. crosses making a Sold, and 20. Sold a Liver or 
pound Flemish. Ibid, clxxx. 11. xii A grosse is 6, deniers 
turnois. 1655 Dioges Compl. Ambass. 96 Queen Maries.. 
Dowry [was] Three thousand pounds Flemish, after fourty 
grooz to the pound. 1672 Necessity Maintain. Estab. Relig. 
(ed. 5)31 His Holiness.. has valued the most horrid crimes at 
so easie rates as a few Grosses, or a Julio. x686 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 2177/3 The Letters from Buda. .tell us, That 1000 Hey- 
dukes who have three Gross a day..are daily at work. 1705 
Hickeringill Priesi-cr. 11. i. 7 For keeping a Concubine 
(if a Priest) 7 Gross.. but if a Lay-man keep a Miss, the 
price is— 8 Gross, [/bid. ir. viii. 73 To keep a Wench- 
will cost you Eight Groats, or Seven Grosso’s, if a Lay-Man.] 
Gross (grJ“s}, J-A 3 Forms: 563-008, 5,7 groce, , 

6 gros, ( 5-7 grosse, 8-9 grose, 7- gross, [a. F. i 
grosse {=Sp^ grtiesa, Pg., It. grossa), orig. the fern. 
of .gm big, Gross tz.] Twelve dozen. Not found 
in pi., the sing, being used with numerals. Also 
small gross, in opposition to gy'cal gross = 12 gross 
(see Great a, 8 d). 

14x1 Close Roll, 12 Hen. IV. 26 Apr., [To export from 
England to Ireland] unum groos de poyntes. 1480 Wardr. 
Ace. Ed-w. 7^^(1830) 150 A groos pointes of sylk of divers 
colours. X49S”7 Naval Acc. Hen. V II (1896) 265 Bowes — ■ 
cc ; Strynges— V groce ; Arowes— cccc sheffes. 1549 Privy 
Council Acts (1890) H. 348 Bowe slringes, xl gros. 1598 
B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hunt. iii. i. Sure, he utters them 
[sonnets] then, by the grosse. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Superbix Flagellum 36 Wks. 31/r Fourteene groce of 
buttons and gold lace. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Schedule 
s. V. Bosses, Bosses for Bridles the small groce, cont. 12 
dozen]/. 1685 Lend. Gaz. No. 2001/4 A Groce of Gimp 
Lace mixt with Tincy, a Croce of Silk Buttons. 27x9 De 
Foe Crusoe i. ix. (1840) 153 A gross of tobacco-pipes. 1&3 

S. Pecge Anecd. Eng. Lang. 261 We call twelve dozen; Le. 
twelve multiplied by itself a gross or grose by tale. 1805 

T. Harral Scenes of Life H. 63 A manufacturer of ghosts 
and monsters by the gross- 

Gross (gr^^s), a, and sb.'^ Forms : 5 groos, 
5-7 groce, 5-8 gro 3 (o, grosse, (6 groose, 
grotise), 6 Sc. groiss, 5- gross, [a. F. ^'os, 
fem.^wr^ big, thick, coarse (nth c. in Littre) = 

Pr. gros, Sp. gruesoy Pg. , It, grosso :-]a te L. grossus 
thick (freq. in the Vulgate). The word has de- 
veloped in Eng. several senses not found in Fr. 

The orit'in of the late L. word is unkno^vn j chronology 
shows that it cannot be ad. OHG. grdz Great ; there is no 
probability that it is cogn. w. the synonymous crassus.) 

A. adj. I. With reference to bulk. 

1 1 . Thick, stoat, massive, big. Obs. 

14. . Lydg. & Burch Secrees 2660 With nekke to smal m 
proporcioun whoo be sene Is a fool. .And ovir gross A lyeer 


detestable. 2516 Life Bridget in Myrr. Our Ladyep. Ivij, 
Whiche fro hyr byrthe had a great grosse ihrote mcche foule 
& dyfiprmyd. 1570 Dee Math. Prtf., It [Architecture! is but 
for building of a nouse, Pallace, Church, Forte, or such like, 
grosse workes. Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 132 Forregester- 
ing the presentment into on grosse booke, iiij d. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. vi. 14 The Crowes and Choughes, that wing the 
midway a>Te Shew scarce so grosse as Beetles. 2661 Boyle 
Spring of Air (16B2) 95 The particles of the Air (being 
so gross as not easily to per\’ade the Pores of the Bladder). 
X667 Milton P. L, vi. 552 With heavie pace the Foe Ap- 
proaching gross and huge. 1687 Drvden Hvtd A P. in. 
691 Your finger is more gross than the great monaren’s loins. 
1776 G. Semple Building in IVater^g The Piers being ex- 
tremely gross, increased the Rapidity of the Water between 
them. 1794 Kirwan TT/rwr. Aftn. (ed. 2) I. 21 ‘I’he grains 
will appear distinct, small or gross, coarse or fine. 

absol. 1624 WoTTON Archil, in Relig. (1651) 229 The 
length thereof shall be six Diameters, of the grossest of the 
Pillar below, 

b. Of a shoot or stalk : Thick, bulky. Now only 
(exc. dial.) with notion of abnormal growth: 
Luxuriant, rank. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxvi. 39 Orpyne hath a round grosse 
brittell stem [F. a la iige ronae et espesse\. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal i. cvi. § r. 176 A thick soft grosse stalk, a 16S2 Sir 
' r, Browne Tracis (1684) 11 An extraordinary Cluster, made 
up of many depending upon one gross stalk. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) 1x2 Bum to ashes .. the gross Stalks, 
on which the red Coleworts grow. 2863 Wise Nero Forest 
283 Gross, often used in a good sense for luxuriant, and ap- 
plied to the young green crops. 2881 Masters in Encj'cl, 
Bril. XII. 2x3/2 Strong-growing pears . . are grafted on the 
quince stock m order to restrict their tendency to form 
‘gross* shoots. iBSzGardeti ii Mar. 269/1 Gross shoots 
and leaders only being tied in to check an uneven distribu- 
tion of the sap. 

t c. Of letters printed or written : Large. 06 s. 
C2470 Henry IVallace vit. xio The fyrst wriityng was 
gross letteris off bras. The secound gold, the thrid was 
siluir scheyne. 2705 Wanley in Hearne Collect. 4 Aug. 
{O.H.S.) I. 24 Y* King must have his Bible printed with a 
gross Letter. 2765 Blackstone C^jwwi. I. 182 The bill is 
then ordered to be engrossed, or written in a slronggrosshand. 

fd. Gross meal l=:F. grosse vlandc]: the flesh 
of large animals. (Cf. gros chare in Chare sb.^ i .) 

The expression was used also in a different sense; see 12. 
02460 j. Russell Bk. Nurttire 461 The maner & forme 
of kervj’nge of metes hat byn groos, afftur my symplenes y 
baue shewed. 1477 Norton Ord, Alch. vii. in Ashm. (xds?) 
X03 Such heate, As Cookes make when they roast grosse 
hleate. 2697 tr. Ctess D’Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 46 When 
'lis gross Meat, they fasten it to a String, and so let it hang 
on the Fire. 

t©. Of a voice; Big, loud, deep. Obs.rare^^. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xu. (1495) 296 Males 
haue a more gretter and grosser voys in all maner of kynde 
of beestes. 

ff. Hmvkhig. i.e. at great birds. 

1659 Howell Vocah., Terms Arts etc. W, To flygro«se, 
viz. at great birds. 2677 Coles, Fly gross when hawks fly 
at great Birds, as Cranes. 

2 . Of persons or animals : a. Big-bodied, corpu- 
lent, burly. (Now only + TV/e (Trpjj : transl. 

of F. le Gros as an epithet of certain Frankish and 
French sovereigns, b. With mixture of other 
senses: Overfed, bloated with excess, unwhole- 
somely or repulsively fat or corpulent. Hence 
said also of the * habit of body *. 

Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 40 Surfetting lyke a 
grosse and sivollen Epicure, a 2578 Linoesay iPitseottie) 
Chron. Scot. I. 46 James, .quho was callit gros because he 
was corpolent and growin of body. Ibid. 47 This James 
callit gros James. 2584 Cogam Haven Health cciii. vjo b, 

A man who was before verie grosse and fat .. within a 
yeare or two became slender. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. 

IV. 559 One of them is well knowne, my gracious Lord, 
a grosse fat man. 1609 Bible (Douay) Deut. xxxii. 15 
The beloved was made grosse [Vulg. incrassatus est}. 
2610 Bp. CarletoM ')urisd. 296 Charles the grosse then 
Emperor. 2640 Yorkb Union Hon. 7 Doing his homage 
for the same to Lewis the Grosse, king of France. 173* 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 396 A full gross Habit of Body. 
2744 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. (1748) 1. 297 She had 
been observed, some months past, to be more gross than 
usual, and had affected to wear a loose dress. 1833 Mar- 
RYAT P, Simple {1863) 297 His gross habit of body rendered 
him very unfit for the climate. 1835 Loncf. Otitre-mer, 
Notary of Perigueux (1851) 113 He was a gross, corpulent 
fellow, raised from a full-blooded Gascon breed. 28^ W, 
Cornwall Gloss., Cross, stout ; big. ‘ A gross man *. 

fc. Ofafruit: Full ofpulp, large and succulent. 
2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xiii. 713 The sweete & grouse Peares 
[F. les foyres donees et grasses] are moyslier and ver>’ Htlle 
astringent. 

f 3 . Of conspicuous magnitude ; palpable, strik- 
ing; plain, evident, obvious, easy to apprehend or 
understand. Obs. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 408 Hoolynesse of lif iechi)> 
rude men by groos ensaumple. 2551 Robinson tr. Alores 
Utop. (Arb.) 128 They haue very fewja\ves ; and the 
plainer and grosser that anye interpretation^is : that they 
allowe as most iuste. 2586 Earl Levcester in Leye. Uerr, 
(1844) 331 These things be so grosse ^ all men see tnem. 
2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ir. iV. 250 These Lyes are like 
the Father that begets them, grosse as a Mountain^ open, 
palpable. 2602 - All's Well i. lii- 278 Now to all sence 
'tis grosse You loue mysonne. 2638 Ford Fancies ii. i. 
Appear, Spadone ! my proofs are pregnMt and gross. 2 90 
Dryden Don Sebastian ni. 1. I might have it 

too: 'twas gross and palpabln. « 171S Burnet 
Time n. (I7a1) I. o.a Whore he retracted all he had 
in so gross a manner, that [etc.]. 17*7 ?^ Fo/- •?>■''• 

I. i. (tSao) 8 We should presently give him up for a Magician 
in the grossest acceptation of the word, and say, m short, 

6S 
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that he deals with the Devil. 1793 Smi:aton Edysione L, 
§ 77 'Which valediction, though in the gross sense, it might 
be Mid to contain little of Obligation. 

quasi^^r'. 1603 SiiXKS. Meat. Jbr M, li. iv. Ss To bee 
receiued plaine, lie speake more grosse; Your Brother is to 
dye. ' 

4. In concord with sbs. of evil import, and serving 
as an intensive of their meaning : Glaring, flagrant, 
monstrous. 

a. mth sbs. denoting vices, errors, faults, etc, 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Antio. Osor. 4 Or as though this 

your tedious quarell about this word Private did ought 
els, but bewray your grosse ignorance ? iS97 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. iii. § ^ To capitall heresies lesse inclined, yet 
vntogrosse superstition, more. 1630 Pbvnne Anti'Annin. 
125 We must make the effect more generall than its cause, 
which were a grosse absurdity. 1692 Boyle Led. i. 10 

The gross Folly and Stupidity of Atheists. 1709 Berkeley 
Theory of Vision § 75 The gross blunders that ingenious men 
have been forced into. 1^2 Law Serious C. ii. (ed. 2) 16 
So gross and prophane a Sin. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. It. 
(1790) I. xxxix. 431 The grossest sophistry will pass on 
men's understandings. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 
134 The errors of the aristocratic party were full m gross 
and far less excusable. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref 
III. 47 It is full of the grossest improbabilities. 1847 Grote 
Greece n. xxvli. (1862I 111. 41 An act of the grossest perfidy. 
1880 C R. Markham Pctjcv. Bark ix. 88 They [plants] .. 
all died through gross carelessness in their removal to Dar- 
ji'ling. 1884 Church Bacon i. 26 Bacon is able . . to show 
gross credulity and looseness of assertion on the part of the 
Roman Catholic advocate. 

b. with personal designations. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trew. 302 The idolaters beyond all 
measure grosse Deraonpmists. 2817 G. S. Faber Eight 
Dissert. II. vi. iii. 30 No plea of conditionality., 
can save them from the charge of being gross impostors, 
2869 Trollope He Knew xx. (1878) no [He] had in his 
opinion made a gross fool of himself. 

II. With reference to comprehensiveness. 

*1*6. Of a denomination of value or weight : Rela- 
tively large ; containing lower denominations. Of a 
mode of reckoning : Proceeding large units, OlfS. 

1542 Recorde Gr. Aries (1543) Iviijb, That I c.ill a 
grosse denomination, whiche doeth contayne vnder it manye 
other subtiller or smaller : as a pound in respect to shyllynges 
is a grosse denomination. 2680 H. More A/oenl. Apoc* 
123 The things foretold. .are not to terminate on a year, 
but rather require that grosser numbring by Semitimes. 
1682 Scarlett Exchanges 125 Bills payable in currant 
Moneys out of Bank, must be paid in large (Gross) Moneys, 
and not in small pieces, as Stivers. 2801 A. Rankcn Hist. 
France I. r. v, 492 Corn and wine, .may be bartered by the 
gross quantity. 

ih. A hundred grots -St \ ii lb. or i cwt. Fifty 
gross lb. or \ cwt. Obs. 

2659 WiLLSFORD Scales^ Comm. 2 In all Commodities 
where a hundred gross is mentioned, it is 2x2 lb. 2762 
Eliot in Phil, Trans. LIII. 58 The barrs of iron which 
have hitherto been made of sand, and from fifty to fifty 
gross, hope in time to have (hem reach to seventy pounds 
V'eigot each. 

0. Entire, total, whole. Now only (opposed to 
net') of an am.ount, value, weight, number, or the 
like, before necessary deductions have been made. 
Also in advb. phrase ^ gross sale : by wholesale. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 36 And therfore he that byeth 
grosse sale,* and retayletb, muste nedes be a wynner. — 
Surv. xvii. (1539) 36 Cast togyther in one grosse some. 
2571 Dicges Pantom. Pivb, The producte is the grosse 
capacitie. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. 1. 199 The most hollow 
louer . . that may bee chosen out of the grosse band of the 
vnfaithfull. 2660 Willsford Scales Comm. 23 The Tare., 
subtracted from the grosse weight, 17^ Junius Lett. vii. 
(1804) I. 45, I dare say j’ou will not sell it either for a gross 
sum, or for an annuity upon lives. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 

1. XI. (1869) I. 179 A sixth part of the gross produce may 

be reckoned the average rent of the tin mines of Cornwall. 
i8o5 A. Hunter Culina 138 The gross amount is one 
hundred and mnety*nine times. 2837 Whewell Hist, 
Induct, Sci. (1857) II, 229 Making a gross number of above 
8000. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 388 The net 

receipt was little short of fifty thousand pounds. .The gross 
receipt was about seventy thousand pounds. 2868 Glad- 
stone Juv. Mundi v. (i86g) 143 The gross figures of the 
chronology may be exaggerated. 1879 Lubbock Addr, 
Pal. ^ Editc. viii. 149 Over-insurance, insurance of gross- 
freight, and the law as regards seaworthiness on time 
policies.' 2896 Laio Times C. 508/1 The gross personal 
estate is sworn at;^37,405..the net at 29, 389. 

fb. Main, the great majority of. Obs. 

2692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (2857) IL 502 Admirall Russell 
with the grosse fleet arrived at Torbay on Friday last. 1793 
Gibbon Misc. IVks. (1814) HI. 562 The gross mass of the 
laity, .were more addicted to the exercises of the body than 
to those of the mind. 

7. Concerned with large masses or outlines; 
general, opposed to particular. Now chiefly with 
reference to Anatomy or Pathology, opposed to 
microscopic. + Gross average — general average 
(see Average 4 *). 

1433 Lvdg. St. Edmund in. 927 Ingland hath suflryd this 
tribut ful terryble, Fond fauour noon, groos nor particuler. 
2494 Fabvan Chron. VII. 437 All grose maters that concernyd 
the gouemaunce of his xealme. 1702 Bp. Patrick josh. 
xvi. 8 This is the inheritance of tne_ tribe of Ephraim by 
their families. — A gross description of it. 2727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Average, For gross or common average to have 
place. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man i. ii. 141 To determine 
the Seat of the Pain within gross Limits. • 2755 Macens 
Insurances I. 6 The Damage should not have been de- 
clared a gross Average, but a particular one on the Goods 
damaged. 1888 A?ncr. Jml. Psychol. I. 200 Anatomical 
results have a reputation for superior credibiHty, and it 
is a generally accepted idea that within the limits of gross 
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anatomy the reputation is well grounded. ‘ 2897 Allbuit's 
Syst. Med, II. 849 A supposed drunken fit which may even- 
tually turn out to be a state due to gross cerebral lesion. 

III. With reference to density or co^siste^C 5 ^ 

8 . Dense, thick. (Often with mixture of the 

sense of branch IV.) 

f a. of liquids, soils, and things generally. Obs. 

2460-70 Bk. Quifdessence i. 5 Lift vp glas as it stondith, 
and 3e schal se in )>ickenes and cleernesse a difference 
bitwene l>e quintam cssenciamsublymed, and grose mater 
J>at is in he necke. 2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe r. (x54t) 2 The 
urine redde Sz grosse. 1563 B. Gooce Eglogs (Arb.) 90 
And put iny Plow, in grosse vntylled soyle. 1578 L\te 
Dodoens'Wx. x. 329’ It cureth the blooddy fiixe. .being, . 
dronken with some astringent liquor, as.. grosse and thicke 
redde wine. 2608 Topseli. (1658) 809 Beaten to- 

gether with the grossest decoction of bitter Lupines, 2671 
Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxiv. 454 Staphsacrc, the seed is 
Emetick, and brings forth gross ihcgm with violence, 2691 
Ray Creation i. (1602) 38 The most subtile Body . . may 
become as gross, and heavy, and stiff as Steel or Stone. 

b. of air, vapour, darkness, arch, or poet. 

011592 H. Smith tVks. (1867) II. 64 The darkness of 

Egypt, the which, as Moses saith, was so gross that it 
might be felt. 1660 Boyle Ndv Exp.^ Phys, Mech. xvii. 
124 The difi’erence of the grosser English Air, and that of 
Im!}’ and France. 2724 Pore Rape of Lock ji. 83 Or suck 
the mists in grosser air below, Or dtp their pinions in the 
painted bow. 2784 Cowper Task 111. 495 Like a gross fog 
Boeotian rising fast. ^2822 Shelley Chat. /, 11. 430, I saw 
a gross vapour hovering In a stinking ditch. 2839 Loncf. 
Celestial Pilot 2 Through the gross vapours, IVfars groirs 
fiery red. 

avsol. 2850 Tennysok In Mem, xH, As flies the lighter 
thro* the gross. 

c. said of things material or perceptible to the 
senses, as contrasted with what is spiritual, ethereal, 
or impalpable. 

2509 Fisher Funeral Senn. Otess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
304 It (the bodywben itdieth] is so grosse that it occupyeth 
a rowme. 2530 Rastell Bk. Purgai. 11. vi, The souJe of 
man may use h>*s operacyon & properte wythout occupy- 
enge of the grosse’bodye. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 155 
Those^ grosser, and far more matcrml, Effluviums, from 
Electrical and Aromatlcat Bodies. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 
661 Spirits of purest light, Purest at first, now gross by 
sinning grown. 2700DRYDEN Cynton 4- Iph.^^<^ They gave 
you love to lighten up your mind. And purge the grosser 
parts. 2736 Butler Anal. t. i. Wks. 2874 I. 28 ft does 
not appear, .that the relation of this gross body to the re- 
flecting being, is .. necessary to thinking, 2832 Brewster 
Newton (1855) L vi. 145 He supposes a subtle and elastic 
ether to pervade all gross bodies. 2842 Elphinstone Hist. 
Ind. I, 221 At birth, each soul is invested with a subtile 
body, which again is clad in a grosser body, 
t 9. ^ Solid* in the geometrical sense; having 
three dimensions. Obs. rare^^. 

^S^\'D^CiOts Paniom.\\\. Defln., Q, A Sphere is a grosse 
or soUde body comprehended of oneconuex Superficies. 

1 10. Of a body of armed men : Compact, solid. 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618)289 The Almaines.. casting 
themselues in a grosse squadron, their wiues in the middesi, 
made a valiant defence for certaine houres. a 2608 Sm F. 
Verb Comm. (1657) 77 The enemy, seeing no grosse troop 
to follow them, began to take heart. 2667 Milton P. L. 
11. 570 Another part in Squadrons and gross Bands On 
bold adventure to discover wide That dismal World. 2670 
Drvden 2;z<i Pi. Cong. Granada 111. L Wks. 1883 IV. 162, 

I can, with few, their gross battalion face. 

IV, With reference to texture or quality ; coarse, 
f 11, Consisting of comparatively large parts or 

particles. Hence, in disparaging sense : Wanting 
in fineness or delicacy of texture, granulation, or 
outline. Gross grinding i that which leaves the 
substance in coarse particles. (Opposed to fine. 
Cf, COAKSE 2.) Obs, 

2504 Atkynson tr. De Iviiiaiione i. xxv. 178 They be 
porely fedde, content with vyle & grosse clolhynge. 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II, ccxv, (ccxi.J 661 Many had no 
armure but their cootesofwadmoll, and course grose clothe. 
*549 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 350 Fine come powder, ij 
l^t ; gros [ditto]. 1584 Cocan Health cxxvii. (1636) 

126 Take a pound of good Cinamom, and beat it grosse. 
2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11.131 Wesoundedand had 15 fadom 
water and grosse red sand. 16*4 Wotton Archit. in Relig. 
(1651) 291 That fine and delicate Sculptures be helped witn 
Neemess, and Gross with distance. 1641 French D/j/z/h 
iii. (1651) 78 With red hot gross powder of brick imbibe the 
water. 2727-46 Thomson J’w/«wrr888 The parent-sun him- 
self. .the roseate bloom Of beauty blasting, gives the gloomy 
hue And feature gross. 1742 Land. ^ Country Brew. i. 
(ed. 4) 72 A gross Grinding is best, 2756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour I, 40 Both men and women [Dutch] have the grossest 
shapes. 2769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. II. 386 As the Stone 
is of a reddish, crumbling Kind . . Time has made it look 
gross and rough. 2793SMEATON Edysione L. § 186, 1 after- 
wards added . .tarras, or other gross matter. 

t b. Of a file, whetstone, etc. : Coarse, rough. 
Obs. 

t6o6 Cuafman Mens. D^Olive Plays 1873 I. 237, I am 
ashamde of my selfe that euer I chusde such a Grosse- 
hlocke to whet my wits on. 1658 tv. Portals Nat. Magic x. 
ix. 264 Shave off the peal [of a Citron] with a gross Steal- 
File. x68o hloxoN Meek. Exerc. 221 Itssharp Eidge scrapes 
or shaves off the little roughness the grosser Tools left upon 
the Work. 

tl2. Of articles of food, or commodities of any 
kind : Coarse, inferior, common. Obs. 

*474 Caxton Chesse 64 Many fooles daigne not to vse 
grose metes of labourers. <1x530 PoL Ret. 4* E- Poems 29 
Feede thi howce wth groce, & not wth delj’cate nieete. 
*590 cone. Sp. Itwas.-xn'Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IL 157 
Casting off the bulk of her, together with certain gross stuff 
therein, as.. altogether unprofitable. 2622 Bacon // ez;, P7/, j 


GROSS. 

Mor. & Hist. Wks. (i860) 439 Ships of London merchants 
fraught with some gross and slight wares. 2624 T. Scott 
Eng. sp. Pilgr. viii. 78 This grossura is the same with that 
wee call gro-sse me.at. asSSg Petty Pol. Arith. i. (1691)20 
One sort of Vessels, .for cheap gross Goods, another for .. 
precious (Commodities. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe x. xii, (1840) 
245 Dealing' only in fish and oil, and such gross commodities. 
1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 547 Nor matters it, the joint how 
coarse, or gross, Where a good stomach is the best of sauce. 

b. Of diet: i'(rt) In early use, plain, riot deli- 
cate; (b) in recent use, uncleanly or repulsive in 
quality. Gross feeder, one who feeds grossly ; said 
iransf. of plants. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets dric Dinner E vij b, Best in cold 
weather, for grosse and homely feeders. xWz J. I>avie.s 
tr. Olcarius* Voy. Ambass. 85 l‘he subjection in which they 
are born, and the grosse feeding they have, .they are taught 
to be content with any thing. 2836 Lane Mod. Egypt, II. 
347 Their diet is extremely gross. 1845 Florist's Jrnl. 57 
All the cultivated alliaceous plants that I am acquainted 
with are what may be termed gross feeders. x86i Whyte 
Melville Mkt. Harb. 32 ‘Well, sir’, says I, ‘the mare's a 
gross feeder 

13. Lacking in delicacy of perception ; dull, 
stupid. Obs. of persons, their opinions and utter- 
ances; arch, of faculties, after Matt. xiii. 15 . 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de ■\V. *531) 1 b, My ^vytte is grosse, 
my selfe rude, and my tonge very barbarouse. 1555 Cover- 
DALE. Matt. xiii. 15 For y® hert of this people is waxed 
grosse, & their cares are thick of bearinge. 2579 J. Lvly 
Euphucs (Arb.) 170 Such grosse questions are to be 
aunswered with slender reasons, c 2580 Jefferie Bugbears 

I. ii. in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr, (1897) XCVIII. 3<w Is his 
head so gross^ that you can bob him? 2602 T, Fitzher- 
bertW/z >4 38 C)ur aduersaries. .shew themselues very grosse 
in that they seeke to abolish altogeather the vse of Images. 
<ri630 Milton Arcades 73 The heavenly tune, which none 
can hear Of human mould with grosse unpurged ear. 2662 

J. Davies tr. Olcarius’ Voy. Ambass. Zo The opinion the 
hluscovites have of themselves . . is sottish, gross, and Im- 
pertinent, 2692 Ray Creation i. (1^2) 45 -Our Eyes and 
Senses, .are too gross to di«cem the (Curiosity of the Work- 
manship of Nature. 2727 De Foe Syst. Magic i.\.(yZ4o) 
20 Attempted by the grossest and dullest fancies on earth. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 185 The mpssest, and 
yet the most useful of all the senses, is that of feeling. 2823 
Byron Juan vii. Ixxvii, Suwarrow, who but saw things in the 
gross, Being much too gross to see them in detail. 2B44 
Whittier Ezekiel 105 Men.. gross of ear, of vision dim. 

fb. Of workmanship, method of proceeding, 
etc. : Rough, ‘ rough and ready * ; clumsy. Ohs, 
*5x3 Douglas Mneis i. Pro). 312 My werk is mair obscure 
and gross. 2594 Plat Jewell-no. i. 43 Hops .. whose poles 
stand vpright after our ordenary and grosse manner. 160a 
Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 30 Fine ladies, my lads, 
commit their feet to our apparelling, put grosse worke to 
Hans. 2641 Wilkins Math. Magic 11. iv. (1648) 173 But 
this would have been too grosse a way for so exxellent an 
artificer. 2657 Austen Fruit Trees i. ii Without which 
[Gardens] Buildings and Pallaces are but grosse handi- 
works. 

+ c. Wanting in clearness or definiteness ; rough, 
approximate, general, indefinite. Of an instrument : 
wanting in delicacy^ Obs. 

*534 More On the Passion Wks. 2320/1 hlany a poore 
simple soule with a groce playne faythe. 2678 Drydeh All 
for LovePiti., The crowd cannot be presumed to have more 
than a gross instinct, ofwhat pleases or displeases them. 2684 
R. Waller Nat. Exper. 7 This Instrument (a thermometer] 
is more gross then the rest. 1690 Ldckc Hunt. Und. jii. x. 

§ 22 Some gross and confus’d Conceptions Men indeed .. 
have, to which they apply the common Words of their Lan- 
guage. 2748 Anson’s Voy. ii, v. 181 The gross ^timations of 
heat and cold which every one makes from his o^vn sensa- 
tion. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man i. iii. 269 The First 
ascertains the Ideas belonging to Words and Phrases in a 
gross Manner. 1768 Woman ofHonor^ II. 128 Mr, Salway 
.. not so much as knowing where he lived, but on a gross 
guess that it might be at his mother’s, gave directions for 
his being carried thither. 2796 YLiRWMt Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 
I. Pref. 6 The gross indications of the unassisted senses. 
28x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 467 The expression of not 
being assets is a gross expression. 

‘14:. a. Of persons: Rude, uninstructed, ignorant. 
Now rare, 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 19 Peter and John, .all 
grosse vnlemed men, had learned nothing inmennes schole. 
2563 Homilies 11. Agst. Idolatry in. 67 b, The ignoraunt 
and grosse people. 2598 Barret Thcor. Warres i. i. 5 
Comparaisoned, as the Phisition Theorike to the grosse 
practitioner. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 712 The In- 
habitants were so grosse before they were discovered, that 
they knew not the use of fire. ^1833 S. Hoole Discourses v. 
67 His studies confined to one single book, the law of a gross 
unlettered people. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. 1. viii. 517 They 
easily gained over the ordinary citizens who were then a 
gross and uneducated body. 

fb. Of a language, dialect : Rude, uncultivated. 
Of expressions : Unlearned, uncultured, untechnical. 
*5*3 Douglas /Ends i. Prol. 43, I wald into my mrMe 
wlgar gros. Write sum savoring of thi Eneados. 2589 R. 
Harvf.y PL Perc. xi Vse a grosse tearme amongst huntsmen 
in chaze, you shall be leasht forj’our labor. 1638 F. JuNiUS 
Paint. Ancients 248 He grew .. to have .. an eloquent 
tongue, without any affectation or grosse countrey termes. 
2670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy Pref. 2 They spake but coarse 
Lombard language and gross Scotch. 1781 Gibbon Deel. ^ 

F. liii. HI, 315 The vulgar dialect of the city was gross and 
barbarous. 

15, Extremely coarse in behaviour or morals; 
brutally lacking in refinement or decency, 
a. of persons. 

c 2532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. In Palsgr. 1017 Grose folke of 
rude affection, dronkerdcs .. lubbers, knaves. ci6zo m 
Farr S. P^ Jas. I (1848) 95 Love’s a starre grosse hearts 
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GROSSLY. 


refining. 1643 Rogers A^aawan 50 Rests upon his smooth 
civiU bottome, that he is no grosse person. 1667 JIilton P, L. 
1. 491 Belial . . than whom a Spirit more lewd Fell not from 
Heaven, or more gross to love Vice for it self. 1693 Dryoen 
yicvenal (1697) i6i Agamemnon’s Wife Was a gross Butcher, 
with a bloody Knife. 1773 Burke Carr. (1844) I. 402 The 
Turks., grow more gross in the very native soil of civility and 
refinement. 1817 Moore Lalla K. (1824) 178 Beauty, cur- 
tain’d from the sight Of the gross world. 1874 Bancroft 
Footpr. Time i. 59 A people are debased and gross in propor- 
tion to their ignorance. 1881 Evans in.?/. Com. i Cor. Introd. 
239 Society of high culture, but in morals lax, even gross. 

absol. 1829 I. Taylor Enihus. ii. (1867) 31 It will not be 
so with the gross and the uneducated 

b. of habits, language, pleasures, etc. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. I, i. 29 The grosser manner of these 
■worlds delights, He throvves vpon the gro'^se worlds baser 
slaues. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. 1. vjii. 38 The acquisition 
of the grosse pleasures of the Senses. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
rouitd IForld (1840) 154 They have certainly gross ideas. 
1777 Priestley Philos. Necess. 189 You will blush when 
you reflect a moment upon things so very gross as these. 
1791 Boswell yohnson Jan. an. 1749, Some of them 
lJuvenaVs Satires] . . were too gross for imitation. 1838 E. 
Brown Serin, iv. 65 Some are under the dominion of the 
grosser lusts, as drunkenness and sensuality, c 1850 Arab. 
Nis. (Rtidg.) 400 He at length broke out in terms of the 
grossest abuse, and altogether unworthy a king. *884 
‘Rita’ Vivienne r. i^ Of life in its grosser, harsher phases 
Albert knew scarce anything. 

16 . Comb. : a. parasynthetic, as gross - bodied^ 
-hrainedy -headed^ -jawed, -lived, -mannered, 
-viinded, -natnred, -paied, -wilted adjs. 

163s ^ N. Camden's Hist, Elis. it. an. 22. 207 A man ex- 
ceeding ^grosse-bodyed. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 7, 
I willingly leave all those Gross-body’d Wine.s to the Ger- 
mans. 1727 A. Hamilton AVro Acc. E. Ind. I. xxviii. 346 
Their Trees are not so high nor gross bodied as those which 
grow on the Continent. 1877 Dowdf.n Shaks. Prim.yx. 99 
Weknowhim to be a gross-bodied, self-indulgent old sinner, 
1600 Dr, Dodypolt 11. 1. in Bullen O. Pi. HI. 112 Asse that 
I was, dull, sencelesse, ^grosse braynd fool. 15^* Hoby tr, 
Castiglionds Courtyer n. hib, They haue shewed them- 
selues but *grossheaded. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 
(1851) 256 The conceit that all who are not Prelaticall, are 
grosse-headed. *812 J. Corry in Mem. T. Moore (1856) 
VIII. X31 The . . *gross-hearted herd of Dublin. x8^ 
Maneh. Guardian 13 Oct., “Gross-jawed and splendid 
humanity. 1597 A. M. tr, GuilUmeau's Fr. Chirnrg. 3/1 
A thicke, and “grosse-Uved man. 1853 Lynch Self-fm/rov. 
vi. 142 The Ignorant and “gross-mannered. 1768-74 
Tucker Li, Mat, (1834) II. 424 The voluptuous, the de- 
bauched, the giddy, the “grossminded. 1552 T. Barnabe 
in Strype Ecel. Mem. 1 1, App. E. xja They of France accept 
us to be “gross-natured people and covetous. 1611 Florio, 
Grosso di pasta, “grosse-pated. 1587 Golding De Mornay 
xxvi. 4oq Thejf make the coansell of the Aegyptians very 
“grossewitted, in casting tbemselues away so r^ly. 

b. quasi- adverbial and complemeutary, xui gross- 
daubed, -fed, -ground, -living 

1670 Dryden sud Pi, Comj. Granada iii. i, Marriage views 
the “gross-daubed landscape near, Savage Verse 

on JiitCs Gideon 52 Like “gross-fed spirits, sick in purer 
air, Their earthly souls by their dull taste disclose, 1653 
Walton Angler i. x. X5t Sweet “gross-ground barley-malt, 
1898 J. Cairo Ciniv. Addr, 203 Her well-meaning but some- 
what stupid and very “gross-living husband, George II. 

B. quasi-J^. (the adj, used absol.) and sb. 
t L By gross ; in large quantities, wholesale. Obs. 

1500 Gahvay Arch- in 10/// Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App, 
V. 391 To sell the said wanes., as well by grosse as retaylle. 
2588 Shaks, L. L. L. y. We that sell by gross. .Haue 
not the grace to grace it with such show. 2660 Willsford 
Scales Comm, 103 Merchandizes and all Commodities are 
sold either by number, weight, or measure, and those by 
gross or retail. 

2 . In gross, in the gross. [F. en gros.\ 
a. In a general way, generally, without going 
into particulars ; in the main, on the whole, Cf. 
A. 7, Now rare. 

X430-40 Lydg. Bochas vi. xi. (1554) 158 This tragedy of 
the great Pompey Declarelh in grose the chief occasion. 
Why he and Cesar gan fyrst to werrey. 1591 Horsey 
Trav, (Hakl. Soc.) App. 296, I was. .greevosly complajmed 
of to hir Majesty in grose, 1596 Shaks. Merck. K nr. ii. 
160 The full summe of me Is sum of nothing: which to 
terme in grosse, Is an vnlessoned girle. x6ox_ Holland 
Pliny 1. 127 The measure of the sea coast .. I wil expresse 
generally and in grosse. 1625 Burges Tithes 49 The 
former Statutes spake of them [Personal Tithes] only in 
Grosse; This declareth of what in particular they shall 
arise. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI, 631 It cannot 
be supposed that the God of Truth would approve any 
Doctrine in the gross, if any Part or Proposition of it had 
been false. 2682 Dryden Relig. Laid 322 The unlettered 
Christian, who believes in gross Plods on to Heaven and 
ne'er is at a loss. 1707 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. II. 37° He 
could very easily deny these . articles m Gross. 1748 
Hartley Ohserv. Man r. iii. 351 That Uncertainty and 
Confusion, to which Persons who take things merely in 
the gross, are liable. 1775 Burke Sp. Cone. Avier. Wks. 
HI. 101 You cannot refuse in the gross, what you have 
so often acknowledged in detail. 2822 Hazlttt Tabled. 
Ser. n. iv. (1869) 107 We take things in the gross or in the 
detail, according to the occasion. 1874 Trench Sacred 
Lat. Poetry fed. 3) Pref. 10 It is the duty of each succes- 
sive age of the Church, as not to acospt the past in the 
gross, so neither in the gross to reject it. 1899 Daily 
Neius 29 July 6/6 To Lake away in detail what seems td be 
given in the gross. 

t b. In a body ; * en masse Obs. ^ ^ 

1450-70 Golagros .5- Gaw. n68 Heir ye ar gadent in 
grosse, al the gretest Of gomys that gnp has, yndir my 
gonernyng. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World n. 0^34). 4°° The 
army of Juda prest Abner in grosse, and brake him. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 139 At this first triumphant 
muster the members of both Houses appeared m gross. 


I 1710 Lei. Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 561 It was not safe 
[ . , either to let the biil pas^ or to have it rejected in gross, 
j t <2. In bulk, in large quantities, on a large scale, 
wholesale : opposed to by (+t«) retail. Obs. ' 
1538 Fjtyherb. Just. Peas rog The But, Tone, , . Barel or 
Roundelet to be sold in gn>sse. X540-X Elyot Imas;e Govt. 
(1556) 60 b, Of suche straungers it was lefull to the Ro- 
maynes to bie in grosse, and retayle. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm. Angcllsizs Love hath given all in grosse, and there- 
fore can reteyne nothing in retayle. i66x Cowley Disc. 
Govt. O. Cronnvelt in Verses ^ Ess. (1687) 73 Things that 
are too many to be number’d, and must only be weighed in 
gross, •sk^’j Lond. Gaz. No- 150/4 Renish Wines in Gross 
at 6/, the Arne, and izd. the Quart by Retail. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom yones xii. i, The learned world are . . imposed 
upon to buy a second time in fragments and by retail 
what they have already in gross. X799 W. Tooke View 
Russian Emp. III. 142 Nowhere .. is the fish^ carried on 
so much in the gross *as here. 1802-12 Benthasi Rat. 
Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 527 How inconsistent and absurd, 
to do away the mischief in retail, and, in the very self-same 
shape, leave it to remain in gross ! 1818 Byron Beppo viii, 
To bid their cook .. ride to the Strand, and buy in gross. . 
Ketchup, Soy, [etc.] 

+ d. In full; nothing being omitted or with- 
held. Obs. 

x6q6 Chapman Jibwr.D’O/rVe 11. L Da, If youledeliuer me 
your mind in grose AVhy so I shall expresse it as I can. 1641 
Prynne Aniip. To Rdr. 19 Behold the latter part in Epi- 
tome, till thou enjoy it in grosse. 1678 Tram. Crt. Spain 
78 He came, .to tell me in gross what had been done. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol, II. 479 Many writej-s have taken the 
account in gross. 

e. Law. [med.L. in grosso.'] Said of that which 
is absolute and independent, belonging to the person, 
and not to a manor; esp. in advowson, villavt in 
gross. Common in gross (see Common sb. 6). 

a 1626 Bacon Max. 4* Uses Com. Law L (1636) 2 If I 
be seised of an advowson in grosse, and [etc.]. 1642 Perkins' 
Prof. Bk. i. § 61. 28 A rent common in grosse, advowson in 
grosse and villeine id grosse can not be granted for j’eares . . 
without deed. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Common^ Com- 
mon in gross, is a liberty to have common alone, that is, 
without any land or tenement in another man’s land. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 93 Else they (villeins] were in gross, 
or at large, that is, annexed to the person of the lord, and 
transferrable by deed from one owner to another. x8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 90 Such a wUI as in the present 
case, would be sufficient to pass a term in gross. 1844 
Williams Reat Prop. (1877) 340 Another important kind of 
separate incorporeal hereditament is an advowson in gross. 
1891 Sir R. V. Williams in Law Times'' Rep, LXV. 6oS/s 
Such a ri^ht of property may have a legal existence as an 
easement in gross to the exclusion of the grantor, 
f £ In solid form. Obs. 

1748 Earthquake Peru i. 122 Among Minerals the Pyrites, 
both in Gross and in Vapour. 

3 . The gross or coarse part of anything; the 
dregs, dross. Obs. exc. dial. 

1708 J. Phiups C^ff^rii. 316 And now tby Wine’s trans- 
picuous, purg’d from all It’s earthy Gross. x886 Elworthy 
IV. Somerset Werd-bk., Gross , ; dross of meJiing metals 
or other liquids. 

1 4 . The greater part ; the majority, the bulk. Obs. 
1625 Bacon .Err., Vidss. 7%/«gr (Arb.) 371 Comets, .haue 
likewise Power and Effect, ouer the Grosse and hlasse of 
Things, c 1645 (see Gregarian]. 1656 Finett For. A rnbass. 
164 Intreating me to proceed with the grosse of his Traine. 
1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals il ill. 194 The gross of the 
quarrel was compos’d by the Treaty at Pisa. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 90 The gross of the stone is somwhat whiter. 
<11682 StR T. Browne Tracts (1684) 132 So much still 
remaineth with us that it maketh the gross of our language. 
1698 F RYER A cc. E. Ifidia Sr P. ztj Bamboos make the gross 
of the Woods. 17x2 Steele Sped. Na 502 ? 3 The gross of 
an audience is composed of two sorts of people. 1726 
Butler Semn. Rolls Chap, xiiu 261 It ivas doubtless in- 
tended, that Life should be very much a Pursuit to the Gross 
of Mankind. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. hl xxxiL 140, 

I delivered the ^oss of my baggage to the hahdgee. c 1766 
Burke Tracis Popery Laws Wks. IX. 391 This denial of 
landed properly to the gross of the people has this further 
evil effect. 

b, esp. Ot an army or fleet; The main body. 
Obs, exc. arc/i. Cf. A 6 b. 

1600 Dymmok (1843) 40 The Lord Lieutenant .. 
presented a charge to the rebells grosse of horse and foote. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. iii. (1810) 44 The grosse of 
the rebells had left their standing id the plaine. i^56 Pepys 
Diary 27 Sept,, The gross of the French fleete are gone 
home again, Dryoen K. Arthur t. Wks. 1884 VIII. 

144 The Saxon gross begins to move. 1728 Morgan Algiers 
I. iv. 158 His Horse immediately ran aivay full Speed and 
got back to the gross of the Army. 1865 Carlyle Fredk, 
Gt. xviiL iL (1872) VII. 123 Schwerin, with the gross of the 
army, pushes into Mahren. 

t C. The sum, sum total ; the whole. Ohs. 

2379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 135 By much wrestling to 
leese the grosse. 1596 Shaks. Merdt. V. j. iii. 56, I cannot 
instantly raise vp the grosse Of full three thousand ducats. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 440 The grosse and 
totall is not in that place set downe. 1625 Baco.v Ess., 
Vidss. Things (Arb.) 571 Comets, out of question, haue 
likewise Power and Effect ouer the Grosse and Masse of 
Things. 1728 Pemberton JWne/uK'r Philos. 9 One sort of 
genius dwells too much upon the gross and snm of things, 
f 5 . Chiefly Mil. A large body ; a mass. Obs. 

2617 Moryson Ilin. ii. i. L 36 Their foot are so unirillmg 
to fight in battell or grosse. 1626 Rayleiglis Ghost S The 
use of the Sword, push of the Pike, bringing of Grosses 
bodie to bodie, fete.} 1646 Codrincton Life Earl Essex 
31 ^Vhich caused our foot to unite themselves into one 
Grosse. 165* Davenant Gondihert u V, li, Every where 
where rallies made a gross He charged, a 1700 Dryden (J.), 
After they have separated themselves in many petty divi- 
sions, they rejoin one by one into a gross. 


transf. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ccx.xxili, The fire, 
mean time, walks in a broader gross. 

Gross (gr^“s), V. Also 5 groce-zj, -yn, groson, 
6 gross(e, 5-6, 9 dial, grose, (6 groace, groce, 
8 groze). [f. Gros.s tz.] 

fl. With apt = Engross r. Obs, 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy w. xxxiv. (1513] Yvb, Vnto 
tyme that they were assuiy’d Of the ende grosyd [1555 
^oced] vp in dede. 1525 Ld, Berners Froiss. II. xliii. 136 
When these letters were wryten and grosed \p in Frensshe 
and in Latyn, then they were redde before y® xyng. 

1 2 . With up: = Ekgeoss 3, 4. Obs. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 214/2 Groson, or groc>Ti or 
take mony thyngys togedur, ingrosso. 1530 Palscr. 575/2, 
I grosse, I take or heape up th>'nges a great, yV engrossc. 
This man groselh up all the market. 01550 Bale A”. 
yokan (Camden) 3 Pore wydowys howsys ye grosse up by 
long prayers. 

b. absol. (See quots.) dial, 

1796 W. Marshall Vorksh. (ed. 2) II. 324 Groce, to s.ave 
or lay up. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Grose, to save 
or amass wealth.- 

fS. a. intr. To become gross or great; to in- 
crease, amount, b. trans. To render gross or 
coarse. Obs. 

2548 Forrest Pleas. Forsye When they haue 

groaced vnto a some. Of scoarys or hundredis as they 
appqynte shall. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, jv. 211 The 
subtile essence of the Angels, .was grossed in their fall Of 
courser temper than th’ Origenall. 

4 . trans. To make a gross profit of; to earn 
a total of. 


28S4 HarPepsMag. Jan. 220/1 Captain., Lawrence.. once 
* grossed ‘ §60,000. 2887 Pall Mall G. 18 hlar. 3/2 Having 
grossed over f^,ooo. 

Grossart, variant of Geoset. 

Gross-beak, variant of Grosbeak. 

Gross(e, variant of Grush v. 

Grossen (gr^u-s’n), v. rare'~\ [f. Gross a. 
+ -en 5 .] trans. To render gross or coarse. 

^ 2899 Q. Rev. Apr. 424 His coarsenesses have beenMiIgar- 
ised, his refinements grossened. 

GrO’SSer. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6, 9 groser, 8 
grozer. [f. Gross z/.-f*-ER i.] » Engrosser jAi. 

>545 Brinklow Compl. xx. (1874) 49 AU inclosars, grossers 
vp of fermys, extorcyonars, and oppressers of the common 
welth. 1796 W, Marshall Vorksh. (ed. 2) II. 324 Grozer, 
one who keeps money or other valuables long by him. X855 
Robinson Jr hitby Gloss., Croser^ a saver. 

Grosser, Grossery, obs. ff. Grocer, Grocebt. 
tGro’Ssfnl, a. Obs. rare’^K [irreg. f. Gross 
a. 4- -PDh.] Full of grossness, 

2623 Chapman Rev. Bnssy D'Amhois Plays 1873 II. 209 
But let me heare ^fy grossest faults, as grosse-full a.s 
th^ were. 

Grosshe, obs. variant of Crush v. 
t GrO'SSlteafl. Obs. Also 6-7 gros(e-, gross- 
head. £f. Geoss a, + Head.] A thick-headed 
person, a dullard. 

1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Hinard, a grose bead. 
1580 Hay any Work A tij, Non would be so groshead as to 
gather that 2 threatned him with blowes, and to deale by 
Stafford law. 2589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (16x2) 248 
The Groshead now and then, as hapt, a thred-bare terme 
lets drop. (1598 Barckley Felie. Man (1631) 467 Many 
simple and grosse heads (shall bee preferred] before the 
suitable and fine-witted.] x6o6 Crt. «5" Times yas. I 
I. 58 Thomas Symondes hath got an office in court, and 
is fccome the king’s grosehead. 

Grossification (gr»a:sifik^>-j3n). Bot. [f. 
Gnoss a. -J- -(AricATrON.] (See qnot. 1835.) 

283s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 364 The swelling of 
the ovary after fertilisation is termed grossification. x86o 
in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Grossify (grovsifai), V. [f. Gross a + -(i)fy .3 
a. trans. To make gross or thick, b. intr. To 
become gross or thick (Ogilvie 1882). 

+ Gro'ssity. Ohs.^° grossUM-etn, 

f. grossus Gross ; see -itt, Cf. Groste.] Gross- 
aess. (Bailey vol. II, 172^.) 

Grossly (gr^“'sli), adv. [f. Gross a, -i- -ly 2 J 
In a gross manner, 
f 1 . Densely, thickly. Obs. 

iSSx II0L1.VBVSH Horn. Apdk, 37b, Thesan]e..Is spedally 
good for them that are grosly stopped in the bladder. 171 x 
J. Greenwood^ Eng. Gram. 297 When we are about to 
pronounce T, if the breath goes out very grosly or thick, 
and as it were by a hole, the Greek © is formed . . that is 
the English Th. 

+■ 2 . In a plain or obrious manner; palpably, 
plainly, ob\'iously ; in plain terms. Obs. 

2526 Tindale Rom. vi, 19, 1 wyll speake grossly because 
off the infirmitie off youre flesshe. x6ox Shaks. Alls Well 
I. iii. 184 Thine eies See it so grosely showne in thy beha- 
uiourSjTbatintheirkinde theyspeakeit. zb'ytSiar Chamb. 
Cases (Camden) 169 He ..when hehad^ donne this denyed 
it in sub-stance as grossely as ever anie did. 1650 Vind. 
Hammonds Addr. § 60 This is so grossely Irae, that 'tis 
pittyany longer to insist on iL 167s Baxter Catk. fheol. 

I. 11. 7 You set up Free-\vill and Power more grossly in 
terms than I dare do. 1771 Fletcher Checks i. iiL \v^ 
1792 II. 41 jMjTiads 0* witnesses who have peard hini 
preach, and thousands of printed sermons , , . m ill prove it 
grossly. . -1 . .. 

3 . With terms of depreciative or^ em import ; 
Excessively, flagrantly, a. %vith adjs. 

x6i8 E. Elton Ccmpl Sand. Sinner (1622) 4x4 Some that 
are grosly ignorant. 163* Sanderson S!4 His igno- 
rance therein was not grosly affected and wilfull. 27x1 

G8-2 
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Shaftizsb. C/iarac. (1733) i. in. 283 A People wlio of all 
human Kind were the mo.st grossly selfish. 1833 S. Hoole 
jyhcoin'ses xii. 151 The of mankind are grossly de- 
ficient in duty. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eug. v. I. 526 
A grossly calumnious paper. X876 Gco. Eliot Dan. Der. 
I. V, An extensive commentary on some melodic Ideas not 
too grossly evident. 
l>. with verbs. 

1554 Hooker Pol. w. xii. § i The weightiest ex- 
ception.. is against such kind of ceremonies, as have been 
so grossly.. abused. 1647 Clarendon' Hist. Keh. v. § 412 
The Earl of Holland. .had. .grossly deceived him in other 
undertakings. 1682 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Ess. Poetry 
14 In many things they grosly fail. 2740 Fielding Tom 
yones IV. i, Bombast, .which Mr. Lockers blind man would 
not have ^ossly erred in likening to the sound of a trum- 
pet. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs Ind. Wks. XI. 318 The 
care of the Nabob’s education was gro.ssly neglected. x86o 
Motley Neth'erl. (1868) I. i. 10 That compact had been 
grossly violated. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii, He insulted 
me most grossly. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. xix. 335 Its size 
is grossly exaggerated. 

f 4 . Of grinding, pounding, etc. : Coarsely ; 
opposed tojinefy. Obs. 

2576 Baker Jewell of Health 231 b, In which infuse your 
proper simple.. grosely brought to pouder. 2577 Harrison 
England 11. vi. (1877^ 1. 157 Some grinde the Malt some- 
what groselie. 16x5 Markham Eng. House^o. ii. ii. (x668) 
75 Strawberry leaves, sorrel, spinage, grossely chopt to- 
gether. 2620 Venner Via Recta vi. 103 One pound of 
Cinnamon grossely beaten. 2670 W, Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 
203 Marcasites of vitriol . . grosly pulverised. 2742 H. 
Baker Microsc. ir. ii. 71 Put common black Pepper, grossly 
bruised, into any open Vessel. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 334 Baked earth, grossly powdered, 
f 5 . Materially; opposed to j/xViV/m/Zy. Obs. 

2585 Fetherstone tr. Calvbi's Acts i. 24 We do not eat 
his [Christ’s] flesh grosly . . but he poureth vnto v.s by the 
secret power of his spirit, his force and strength. , 1596 
Shaks. Merck, k'. v, i. 65 Such harmonic is in imniortal 
soules, But whilst this muddy vesture of decay Doth grosly 
close it in, we cannot heare it. i6ox — Twel. N. v. I 244 
A spirit 1 am indeed, But am in that dimension grossely 
clad, Which from the wombe I did participate. 

6 . +a. With want ofelear perception, Stupidly. Obs. 
2526 Frith Dispui. Purgatory 170 Paul .. took not this 
word fire for material fire, as they grossly imagine. 2595 
Shaks. John iii. i. x6^ All the Kings of Christendom Are 
led so grossely by this medling Priest. 2615 G. Sandys 
Trav. S18 Some write that Cyprus was so named., of 
Cyrus,.. but grossely ; for Cyrus lived sixe hundred yeares 
after Homer, by whom it was so named. 27x2 Sped. No. 
524 r 20 They grossly overlook that which the rules and 
laws of the place prescribe to them. 

tb. Awkwardly, clumsily, unskilfully. Obs. 
ctSSo Robin Conscience 264 in Hazl. E. P. P, III. 243 
Yovr clothes uery grossely abovt yov do sit. 2398 Shaks. 
Merry W. ii. ii. 149 Let them say ’tis grossely done, so it 
bee fairely done, no matter. ^ 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 
i. iv. § 22 (1873) 37 Artillery, sailing, printing, and the like, 
were grossly managed at the first. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
541 If thou goe to works grossely with commands. 

c. Roughly, sketchily ; in a general way, gener- 
ally, inexactly, arch. 

2537 tr* Latimer's Serm. to Clergy Bvlj, This alonly 
I can say gro.sselye and as in a summe. 2543 Elyot Dict.^ 
Adumhro ..Some do suppose that it signifieth, to trycke 
a thynge, or drawe it grossely, as paynters doo at the be- 
gynnyng. 1562 {.title) Wigand’s De Neutralibus et Mediis 
.. Grossly Englished, Jack of both sides. 26x3 Brerewood 
Lang. ^ Relig. xxiL igS Although Alvarez in his story of 
jEthiopia have related . . too grossly and boldly that [etc.]. 
1672 Salmon 6^7/. Med. Introd. 3 Physical Precepts, .only 
grosly inform the Mind, how to . . Cure Diseases. 2697 
T. Smith Voy. Constantinople in Misc. Cur, (2708) III. a 
Three hours, which is grosly speaking the time of half 
a Tide. 2704 Newton Optics \. 11. (1721) 108, I would be 
understood to .speak not philosophically and properly, but 
grossly, and according to such conceptions as vulgar people 
..would be apt to frame. 2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
v. 81 The manner how we know not ; or but grosly. 2775 
Johnson IVesfe'm Isl. 267 The rude speech of a barbarous 
people, who . . were content as they conceived grossly, to 
be grossly understood. x8o6 Syd. Smith Sk. Moral Philos. 
(1850) 357 Speaking very generally and grossly. i 

7. a. Indelicately, indecently, b. Of eating or 
drinking : Coarsely, without delicacy or refine- 
ment ; to a rude excess. 

iS 47 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xiv. (1870) 160 They do fede 
grosly, and they wj’ll eate magots as fast as we wyll eate 
comfets, 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 266 Speak not so 
grossely. 2883 Stevenson Sih>erado Si/. (1886) 17 Dinner- 
parties, where the guests drank grossly. 

Grossness (gr^u-snes). [f. Gross a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being gross, ■ 

1 1 . Bigness, bulkiness, size. Obs. ■ 

1494 Fabvan Chr^t, VII. ccxxx.'26o This Lewis.. was sur- 
named Lewys the Create, for grossenesse of his body. x6o6 
Shaks. 7 V. « 5 * Cr. i. lu. 325 The purpose is perspicuous euen 
as substance, Whose grossenesse liitle characters summe 
-up. 2638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 213 One found fault 
with the grossenesse of the nose : another with the length 
of the face. ^ 2652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 246 Game 
.,for the height and grosseness of his person, .was elected 
King of Bucharia. 

2. Exaggerated or flagrant character, enormity. 

»57S*8s Sandys Serm. xiii. 220 Our Sauiour. .doth. .lay 

open the grosnesse of their fault. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V, 
III. ii. 80 Hiding the grosenesse with faire ornament, a 2633 
Austin Medit. {1635) 166 The grossenesse of this Lie every 
Child may discover. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. Pref. 
5 Boece, and Buchanan . . went beyond these useful chroni- 
clers, in the grossness of their fables. ,2865 Dickens Mut. 
Er. III. V, The very grossnes? of this flatterj*. ^ - 

3 . Thickness, density, materiality, solidity. Also 
concr. or semi-ctjwr. 


2527 Andrew Bmnnoyhds Disiyll, Waters Aj, 'I'he 
waters that there ben devj’ded from- the grossenes of the 
herhes eche in Ws substance. 1590 Shaks. hlids. N. w. i. 
163, I will purge thy mortal! grossenesse so, That thou shalt 
like an airie spirit go. 1627 Draston Baft. Aginc. etc., 
Moon-Calf 168 A black cloud Whose foggy grosnesse 
'so oppos’d the light. As it would turn the noone-sted into 
night. 12630 Milton Time 20 Then all this Earthy 
grosnes quit, Attir’d with Stars we shall for ever sit. , 1644 
Digdy Nat. Bodies xxvit 245 The element immediately 
next the earth in grossenesse is water, 2709 PopC Ess, 
Crit. 469 For envy’d Wit, like Sol eclips'd makes known 
Th* opposing body’s grossness, not its own. 2807 Knox 
& Jedb Corr, I. 358 An expert diver can see under water, 
but it must be cloudily, on account of the grossness of 
the medium. • 

ffg. 2766 Johnson Let, to W, Drummond 13 Aug., 'This 
speculation may perhaps be thought more subtle than the 
grossness of real life will easily permit. 2B42 Tennyson 
Locksley Hall 48 The grossness of his nature will have 
weight to drag thee down. 

fb. Thickness as a third dimension IpbsJ), 
c. Magnitude, with the implication of materiality. 

^ 2570 Billingsley Euclid i. def. xv. 3 A plaine figure, that 
is a figure without grossenes or thlckncs. 2579 . Fulke 
Heskins' Part. 167 That body being so subtile. ., was voyde 
of all grossenesse or thicknesse. 2862 F. Hall Hindu Philos, 
Syst, 121 Grossness is essential in order to perception. 

4. Coarseness, want of fineness or refinement: 
a. of food, feeding, or material substances; b. 
of habits, ideas, speech, etc. 

a. 2682 Dryden Abs, ff Achil, 619 His Sbrieval Board 
The Grossnessofa City Feast abhorr’d. 2752 Earl Orrery 
Remarks Swift (1752) 275 The grossness of our food, and 
..our immoderate use of spirituous liquors. 2899 John 
Cairo Fundamental Ideas of Christianity 11 . x. 51 The 
vital energy of the plant transmutes into flower and fruit 
the grossness and foulness of the soil from which it springs. 

b. 2563 Homilies 11. Places II. Script. 1. 260 Places that 
men are offended at for the homelynesse & grossenesse 
of speach. 1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, 111. 1. 46 Weigh it but 
with the grossenesse of this Age. 2667 {title) ’I he most 
delectable Historj’ of Reynard the Fox, .purged from all 
grossness in phrase and matter. 2738 Warburton Div. 
Legal. HI. vL Wks. 1788 II. 198 To be bleached and puri* 
fled from the grossness and pollution of their ideas. 2763 
Johnson Lei. to Miss Reynolds 27 Oct., I do not.. think 
the grossness of a ship very suitable to a lady, 2790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 150 ITiat chastity of honour . . 
under which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its 
grossness. x8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 130 Grossness 
of conduct is the natural and becoming barrier that stands 
between virtue and vice. x86o Emerson Cend. Life, Wor- 
ship Wks. (Bohn) II. 396 With these grossnesses, we com- 
placently compare our own taste and decorum.^ 2885 
Manch. Exam. 4 May 5/1 The.. desire to disguise the 
native grossness of their motives. 

6, Want of instruction and enlightenment ; dull- 
ness, stupidity. 

2536 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 2531) 228 b, Shall btynge with 
them theyr olde grosnes, heu>'nes Si passibilite. Lati- 
mer Serm. Lincolnsh. ix. (1562) 144 What a pacient man 
our sauior Christ wasj which could so wcl beare w* the 
grosenes of lohns disciples. 2597 Hooker Eccl. PoU v’. il. 

§ X They, .are . .for grosnesse of wit such, as they, .scarcely 
seeme to holde the place of humane being. 2626 Bacon 
§ 237 It were extreame Grossenesse to thinke..that 
the^ Sound in Strings is made.. between the Hand and the 
String, 2638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 350 This was his 
grosnesse. As for the other more refined.. men, they knew 
well enough what difference there was. 2837 Hr, Martikfau 
Soc. Amcr. II. 59 Their intellectual torpor, their mental 
grossness, are melancholy to witness. 2857 Keblc Euchar. 
Adoration 58 To bring men to that requires ..extreme 
grossness of understanding. 

Grossolite, corrupt form of Chrysolite. 

2533 Skelton Carl, Laurel 466 With turkls and grossolitis 
enpauyd was the groundc. 

t Gross-table, gfrostable, variant . of grass- 
tabltj see Grxss $b. z.%. 

2663 Gerbier Counsel 87 The Base called gross-table, at 
the oottome of a building. Ibid. 89 For cleansing and 
setting again old^ work, as window stuff, grostable, water- 
table, cornish, quines. 

Grossula’ceous, a. Bot. rare'^^. [f. mod.L. 
Grossiildce-K, the gooseberry tribe + -ous.] Be- 
longing to the N.O. Grossttlacm (now Grossuiari- 
aceie). 

2847 in Craig; hence in later Diets. 

Grossular (gr^^-sh/laj), Mitt. Also -are. 
[ad. mod.L. grossuldr-ia (Werner in 1811), an 
application' of the Specific name of the gooseberry, 
in allusion to the colour of the stone.] A pale- 
green variety of garnet from Siberia, often called 
the gooseberry garnet. 

[2824 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 01 Garnet.. Olive Green. 
Grossularia.1 28x9 W, Philups Min. fed. 2) 24 Grossular 
'.-’occurs in the varieties of the dodecahedron. 2822 Jameson 
Min. 234 Grossulare. [In Webster 2828-32, and later Diets., 
which have the word also as an adj.] 

Grossula'rious, a. rare^K [f. mod.L. gros- 
sitldri-a (see prec.) + -ous.] Of the nature of, or 
resembling, the gooseberry. : 

284s I5 on Hortie. in Encycl, Meirop. "VI. 120* Grossula- 
rious Fruits. 

Grossnlarite (gr^-si/aarait). Min, [f. as prec. 

+ -ITE.] s=prec. 

1847 Craig. x868 Dana Min. 267 Pale green .'.garnets 
are not invariably grossularite. 

GrO'SSy, a. [f. Gboss a. + -r L] t a. Some- 
what gross . b. flT/Vi/. (see quot. 1877). 

2648^ Hexham Dutch Diet., Grofachtigh, Grossie, or 
Thickish. a x66x. Fuller Worthies, Lincoln (1662) 'II. 249 1 


Wild-foule being more dainty and digestable than Tame of 
the same kind, as spending their Grossie humours with their 
Activity and constant Motion in Flying. 1877 lloldemess 
Gloss., Grossy,.. green and vigorous (applied to vegetation); 
..stout (applied to persons). 

Grost, obs. variant ofgorsl, Gorse. 

24.. Voc. in Wr.-WOleker 608/39 Ruscus,a grost, or furses. 
Grostable : see Gross-table. 
tGrOStd. Obs. rare, [a. OF. grosseU:— 
med.L. grossitat-em Grossity.] Grossness; in 
quots. concr. gross or thick parts. 

2460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. s pat , . he grost6 of be mater 
of pe watir descende dounward to pe necke. Ibid., pe grost^ 
schal abide bynepe in pe botme. 

t Grot Obs. Forms: 1-4 grot, 3-5 grote, 
(3 greot), 4 grott(e. [OE. grot str. nciit., related 
by ablaut to grht Grit sb.l, giytt Gbit sb.-, 
gri'it Gbout : see also Groats.] A fragment, 
particle, atom. Evety grot = every whit. 

. r888 K. AijLrRED Booth, xxxv. § i Hu bonne a:ni;^ 
man rihtwislice . , acsigan, rF he nan grot rihtwisnesse on 
him najfS. ^2225 After. R. 260 Of al pe brode eorSe ne 
moste he habben a grot, forte deien uppon. a 2240 Saxvlcs 
Warde in Coil. Horn. 251 Iteilede draken .. to cheoweS 
ham cuch greot. c 2300 Havelok 472 Of bothen he karf on 
two here throtes, Aud sitheu hem. al to grates, aiiyx 
Roland V. 786 Now ich wot, 5our cristen lawe eueri grot. 
£■2386 C\\KyeZT.\i. Friar's Prol. 28, I shal hym quiten euery 
grot. 2^98 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. xii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Atthomis a litill pinge, as it were, of pe grotis in pe Sonne 
beme. 2399 Lancl. Rich. Rcdeles Prol. 35 Not to grucchen 
a grott ajeine godis sonde, c 1400 St, Alexius (Laud 622) 
608 Ac on lonas fel vebe grot, c 2425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2071 
Hys eyen, hys nose, and hys ihrote, Thay fyldan wit golde 
every grote. 

fGrot^, Ohs, Al£04Erate. [a.ON.^ff/-r,cogn. 
w. grata : see Grote v.'] Weeping, lamentation. 

£^2250 Gen. ^ Ex. 1577 Grot sal bi-cumen, And wreche of 
Jacob sal bi-numen. Ibid, 2978 Long grot and sorje is him 
bi-tid. 2288, 3717. 23. . -S’/. 570 in Horstm. 

Altengl. Leg. {tZZiS 287 His wife kome pan wip sorowfull 
late Wip goulinge & wip rewfull grate. 

Grot; 3 (grpt). Nowonly/£?^/. Forms: 6-8grott(e, 
7 grote, 6- grot. [ad. ¥,grolle\ see Grotto.] 

1 . » Grotto i. 

2506 Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 16 There we lay in the 
same grotle or caue Fiydaye all day vpon the bare, 
stynkynge, stable grounde. 1598 Florid, Gfolta, a grot, 
a cave, a den, a caverne. 2608 E. Grimstose Hist. France 
(161J) 2030 To shew him his buildings, his Grots or Caues, 
and hU Chases. 2647 Jer. Tavlok Lib. Proplt- Lp. Ded, 
23 They who for their security runne into grots and cellars. 
1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy 11 . x86 Entring into the Groite 
of Pausilipus we found it to be about forty foot^high. 2680 
Morden Ccog. Red., Germany (1685) 213 In his Palace or 
Castle of Heidelburg are divers things remarkable, viz. the 
Grotes and Water-works. ^ 1702 W. J, Bruy^s Voy.Levant 
xxxvi. 243 Near those Buildings of everla.sting continuance 
there are also some Grotts or Caves. 2753 Johnson Adven- 
turer No. 108 ? 5 A natural grot shaded with myrtles, a 27^5 
Shekstone in Dodsley Coll. Poems {1755) IV. 3sr 
cool grot and mos.sy cell We rural fayes and faeries dwell. 
2814 Scott Lord of Isles ni. xxviii, Mermaid’s alabaster grot. 

fb. A crypt under a church. Obs. 

1658 J. Burbury Hist. Christina A, of Swedland 441 Her 
Majesty, when she had ador’d the most holy Sacrament, 
went down into the grots below the Church. 2670-^ 
Lassels Voy. Italy II. 28, 1 got leave to go down into the 
Grot under this Cuurch. 

2. s= Grotto 2. 

2642 Evelyn Diary 19 Aug., We . . went to visit the Hoff, 
or Prince’s Court, with the adjoining gardens full of. .grots, 
fountains, and artificial music. 2^3 C. Dryden in Dryden s 
Juvenal (2697) 172 Lucan ..may lie at ease In costly Grotts, 
and marble Palaces. 2749 Lady Luxborough Let, to Shen- 
stone 24 June, You may be secure in your grott from all 
mlTuders, and see your Shrubbery prosper unmolested. 
2764 Oxford Sausage 60 Fresh Shade and Vale No more to 
%'isit, or vine-mantled Grot. « 2839 Praed Poems (2864) II. 
366 The Baron is blind to a beauteous day. If it beam in my 
Lady’s grot. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. in, He opened a 
cool grot at the end of the yard. 

• Grote, "v- Obs. Also 4 graten. [a. ON. 
grdta : see Greet v.-} traits, and inir. To 
bewail ; = Greet z ^.2 

CX350 Gen. d* Ex. 1984 Ic sal lijten til belle 
grolen Sor min sunes bale, c 2300 Havelok 329 Of Goldebom 
shul we nou laten, pat nouth ne blinneth forto graten. Iota. 
2390 He..Sipen yede sore grotinde awey. , 

Grote, obs. form of Geoat, Groats. 

tGro’ten, t'. Obs.rare~~^. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. gltft and ME. aghtye. See also Agboten, In- 
groten,] traits. To glut. • 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 215/1 Groton, or ingroton nythe 
mete or dr>*nke, iugurgito. 

i" Grotes. Obs.~'. [variant of Crotev sb.} 
-= Crottees. 

■ 1:1450 ME. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 140 Take grotes of t>e 
goot, and bolle hem in vynegre [etc.]. 

GroteS^Xie (grate'sk), sb. and a. Forms : a. 

6 orotesfo)que, 7 crotesoo, -ko. 7-8 gxot- 
(t)eso, -k(e, -q, grot(t)esoo, -ko, 7- grotesque. 
[Orig. a. early mod.F. crolesqiie sb. fern., an 
adaptation (by assimilation , to OF. crote ^ It. 
grotto) of It. grottesca ‘ a kinde of m^ged vn- 
polished painters worke, anticke worke (Florio 
1598), ‘anticke or landskip worke of Rainters 
(Florio iCii), an elliptical use (= opera os pittura 
grottesca) of the fern, of grotteseo adj. f. grotta : 
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see Grotto and -rsque. (Cf. Sp., Pg. gruiesco^ 
an alteration of the It. word after Sp. Pg. gnita = 
It. grotla.') It is remarkable that Florio in both 
his Diets. (159S and i6ti) has crolesca as an It. 
word, explained as ‘ antique, fretted, or carued 
worke*; this, if genuine, would seem to be a re- 
adoption from Fr. . Before the end of the 16th c. 
the Fr. word was occasionally spelt grotesque^ after 
the original It. ; this form was adopted into Eng. 
about 1640, and has been the prevailing form ever 
since. Bnt early in the 17th c. writers acquainted 
with It. had introduced the raasc. form of the adj., 
crotesco^ which occurs as late as 1646; the more 
us\;al It. form groicsco appears as Eng. first in 
the 1632 edition of Florio^s transl. of Montaigne, 
and did not become obsolete until the iSth c. 

The etymological sense grottcscci would be ‘painting 
appropriate to grottos The special sense is commonly 
explained by the statement xhzit grottCi ‘grottoes’, was the 
popular name in Rome for the chambers of ancient buildings 
which had been revealed by e-vcavations, and which con- 
tained those mural palmings that were the typical exam- 
ples of ‘grotesque’. (See yoc. della- Cntsca, s. v. Gtvitfr, 
§ iv.) Although this seems to be only a late conjecture, 
without any actual evidence, it appears to be intrinsically 
plausible.] 

A. sO. 

1 . A kind of decorative painting or sculpture, 
consisting of representations of portions of human 
and animal forms, fantastically combined and in- 
terwoven with foliage and flowers. 

• 1561 fnv. i?, lyardrobe (1815) 130 Item, twa paintit broddis 
the ane of the muses and the uther of croteseque or conceptis. 
[1624 Worros Arc/tit. n. 97 Whether Grotesca (as the 
Italians) or Antique worke (as wee call it) should be receiued.] 
•1636 B. JoNsoN Dtscov.^ De frogres. picturx Wks. (1640) 
113 He complainesof their painting Chim<Bras,by the vulgar 
unaptly called Orottesque. 1645 Kvelvn Aleuts (1857) 1. 143 
The foliage and grotesque about some of the compartments 
are admirable. 2658 W. Sanderson GraJ>hice 25, I would 
confine Grotesco only to Borders and, Freezes.' 1686 
Acuonby Painting Illttslr. Explan. Terms, Grottsk, is 
properly the Painting that is found under Ground in the 
Rumes of Rome, 2715 Leoni Palladids Archil. (1742) I. 
Sp.The Chambers .. are all .. painted in grotesque of a very 
fine Invention. 2762-71 H, Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(*786) 1. 260 Don Julfo Clovio, the celebrated limner, whose 
neatness and taste in grotesque were exquisite. 2823 P. 
Nicholson Praci, Build. Gloss. 586 Grotesque, the h^ht, 
gay, and beautiful style of ornament, practised by theantient 
Romans in the decoration of their palaces, baths, villas, etc. 

aitrib. 27x2 Shaftesb. Charae. (2737) HI. 6 'Tis the per- 
fection of certain grotesque-painters, to keep as far from, 
nature as possible, aiy^ PovElfor.Sal.u.yu ige Grotesco 
roofs, and Stucco floors. 

■ b. A work of art in this style. Chiefly //., 
figures or designs in grotesque; popular lan- 
guage, figures or designs characterized by comic 
distortion or exaggeration. 

2643 Sir T. Browne Belig. Aled, i. §_ is There are no 
Grotesques in nature, i^x tr. Etnillitvine's Frauds 
Romish Alonhs 333 They expose^ to public view in the 
Streets . . many infamous naked Pictures, and Grotesques, 
to cause laughter. 2746 W. Horsley (1748) I- 24* 
The reigning Taste of the Age for Oddities, Monsters, Gro- 
tesques, Cancatura’s, &c. 2756 Burxe Subl. 4* B. u- v, All 
the designs I have chanced to meet of^the temptations of 
St. Anthony were rather a sort of odd, wild grotesques, than 
any thing capable of producing a serious passion. 18x9 
Byron Juan i. xivi, This [missal] all Kinds of grotesques 
illumined. 1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. III. iv. viii. 1 4 A fine 
grotesque is the expression, in a moment, by a senes of sym- 
bols thrown together in bold and fearless connection, of 
truths which it would have taken a long lime to express m 
any Verbal w'ay [etc.]. zZSs -Bond. Rev. Dec. 608/1 Ihe 
ornamentalists of that period . . revelled in their grotesques. 
2893 Leland Aletre. II. 248 Adorned with fifteenth century 
grotesques. 

7 ^- 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Lend. Diurn. 28 A strange 
Grottesco this, the Church and States. /2710 Steele 'latter 
No. 202 T 2 This indeed is Ambition in Grotesque. 2889 
Spectator 21 Dec., To Browning, life is a medley of gro- 
tesques, with a glowing horizon beyond it. ^ 

2 . A clown, buffoon, or merry-andrew. [00 in 
mod.Fr. (as masc. sb.).] Cf. Ar^Tio. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 18 Nov., The great grotesque 
himself will be in the grave. 2871 Morley Voltatrt lu. 
(1872) 120 Some men of true genius seem only to make sure 
of fame by straining themselves into grotesques. 

3 . Printing. A square-cut letter without cenph, 
THUS ; formerly called stonecutter, 

1875 Southward Diet, TyPogr., Grotesque, the name of 
a peculiar fiincy jobbing type. 


B. adj, 

1 . Arch, Having the character of the work de- 
scribed in A. I. (In some of the early instances 
the word may be the sb. used attrib.') 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxvii. 89 Antike Boscage or 
Croiesko [fo also cd. 1613 ; ed. 1632 has Grotesko] works, 
which are fantastical pictures, having no grace, but in the 
variety and strangenes of them. 1610 FoLKiNCHAM^r^ iy 
Survey ir. vi. 58 Compartiments are Blankes or Figures 
bordered with Anticke Boscage or Crotesko-woorke. 2646 
SirT. Browne 5/. in. xxiv. 170 As for Sea-horses 
• • they are but Crotesco deliniaiions. 2664 Evelyn tr. 
Freart's Parall. Archil. 128 There are also Voluta s in 
the Corinthian and Compounded Capitels, but they con- 
sist rather of certain large Stalkes after a more Grotesco 
designe. /xi668 Davenant Alasque Wks. (1673) 300 Ana 
in the midst was placed a large compartiment composed 
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of Groleske work. 1687 Burnet Trav. n. (1750) 100 They 
have built great Vaults and Porticos along the Rock, which 
are all made Grotesque. 2695 Dryden Paral. Poet, ff Paint, 
26 Grotesque paintingis thejustresemblance of this. 2842-4 
Emerson Ess,, Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 215 Let there be 
grotesque sculpture about the gates and offices of temples. 

2. In a wider sense, of designs or forms: Charac- 
terized^ by distortion or unnatural combinations ; 
fantastically extravagant ; bizarre, + quaint. Also 
transf. of immaterial things, esp, of literary style. 

1^53 J-HALLP<2rffrf£>4r« 45 They. .ought to bee accounted 
one of those Grotesco Maximes . . that doe so disfigure and 
rnisguide the life of man. ^ 1687 Dryden Hind 4- P. iii. 1044 
An hideous figure of their foes they drew, Nor lines, nor 
looks, nor shades, nor colours true; And this grotesque de- 
sign expos’d to public view. 2709 Steele Tatter "Ho. 1x8 
P 6 \ ou have employed your self more in Grotesque Figurex 
than in Beauties. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady 
Rich 10 Oct., These grotesque daubers give me a still higher 
esteem of.. natural charms. 1728 Morg.an Algiers I. Pref, 
25 Matters of so peregrine and grotesk a Nature as this 
[History]. 2762-5 H. Walpole VertuesAnecd.Paint. (ed. 2) 

I. 118 Those (Irotesque monsters.. with which the spouts .. 
of ancient buildings are decorated. 2820 Hazlitt Lect. 
Dram, Lit. 36 Our literature.. is Gothic and grotesque. 

ahsol. 2809 Malkin Gil Bias xl v. (Rtldg.) 404 He 
preferred the stately, or rather the grotesque in writing, 
2852 Ruskin yen. (1874) I. App. 367 The Northern 

Jove of wh.'it is called the Grotesque. 1888 Pall A/att G. 

4 Apr. ix/i 'The grotesque is a branch of the fantastic. 

*!■ b. Of landscape ; Romanlic, picturesqnejj' 
iiTegular. Obs,' 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 136 A steep wilderness, whose hairie 
sides With thicket overgrown, grottesque and wilde. Access 
deni’d. C1764 R. Dodsley Leasowes, in Shemtotu's Wks. 

II, (1777) 296 T'he more pleasing parts of this grotesque and 
hilly country. 

3. Ludicrous from incongruity ; fantastically ab- 
surd. 

1747 Genii. Afag. 374 A woman with her head peeping out 
of a sack, could hardly., make a more Grotesque figure. 
1829 L^'TTa.N Dei'ereux 11. v. 46 O’Carroll gave a grotesque 
sort of signal between a wink and a beckon. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop iii. But what added most to the grotesque 
expression of his face^vas a ghastly smile. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 163 These peculiarities appeared far more 
grotesque in a faction which ruled a great empire. 1863 
Fr. a. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 58 You can conceive 
nothing more grotesque than the Sunday trim of the poor 
people. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. ix. (187S) 
154 The most groie.sque machine 1 ever saw that /f/rf some- 
thing, 1870 R, W. Dale Week-day Senn. xii. 246 The gro- 
tesque doctrine that it U good for trade. 

4. Comb.-, grotesque-minded adj. 

1822 Moorc Aletn. (1833) HI. 347 Found there Beresford., 
a grotesque-minded person, very amusing. 

Hence Grote*s<iue v, traits,, to give a grotesque 
form or appearance to ; to caricature, traves^ty. 

2875 Browning Aristo/h, A/ol. 432 After obscenity 
grotesqued so much It slunk aivay, revolted at itself. i 8 gt 
Z'at. Rev. 19 Dec. 707/2 TTiis is to grotesque Dante, not to 
translate him. 

Grotesquely (grote-skli), aiv. [f. Grotesque | 
a. + -EY^.j In a grotesque manner; with ineon- | 
graons absurdity ; fantastically, whimsically. 1 
1740 H. Walpole Ep./r. Florence 285 in Dodsley Coll. 
Poems (1755) III. 80 The wearied arms grotesquely deck ’ 
the wall, 28x4 Scott Wav. Ixv, His absurdities . . had .np- | 
peared grotesquely ludicrous during his prosperity. x8i8 
Foster mLi/e^Corr, (1846) 11.26 Grotesqucly-con-lructed 
sentences. 2829 Lytton Devereux ir. ii, A man of about 
the middle age, very grotesquely attired. 

Grotesq,ue2ies5 (grpte*sknes). [f. Grotesque 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being grotesque ; incon- 
gruous absurdity, PAso coney, pi. Grotesque objects. 

x8z6 ^Iiss Mitforo Village Ser. «. (1863) 329 His face, 
with all its grotesqueness, was infinitely pleasanter to look 
at than his figure, i860 Heads ff Hats 12 The women 
(temp. Edw. I V] wore absurdly high coiffures; and the men 
vied with them in their height, if not in their grotesqueness. 
2883 J, Hawthorne in Harpeds Mag. Nov. 926/1, I saun- 
tered about the studio, taking note of the vanous beauties, 
grotesquenesses, and curiosities that U contained. 

Grotesg^nerie (grpte'skori). Also gxotes- 
query, [as if a. F, *grotesqnene, i. grotesque 
Grotesque.] Grotesque objects collectively; gro- 
tesque quality ; a piece of grotesqueness. 

2654-66 Ld. Orrery Parfhenissa (1676) 517 In a large 
Compartiment composed ofGroteskery were seen Sphynxes, 
Harpyes, the Claws of Lyons and Tygers, to evidence that 
within inhabited Mysteries and Riddles. 1862 B. Taylor 
Home ff Abr. Ser. ii. II. 330 Where so much is beautiful, 
the occasional anomalies ana grotesqueries of taste fail^ to 
offend you. 1877 ‘ H. A. Race ’ De (Quincy I. v. gz^ Casting 
a ‘jet ’ of gentle humour over the gnm grotesquerie of the 
situation. 2878 Bayne Purit. Rev. iii. 59 The incidents .. 
of waking existence are therein.. tossed and helmed together 
as the materials of a wild grotesquerie. x88o Howells Cln- 
disc. Country xiii. 197 She showed her sense of degradation 
in the brutal grotesquery. 1885 Alanch. Exam. 22 July 3/2 
The inventive grotesquerie of his [Gustave Dore’s]later work. 
Grotha, Grothe, obs. ff. Grotto, Growth'. 
Groi/hlte (grJ«*))3it). F/in. [f. Groth the name 
of a Germ.'in mineralogist + -ite. Named by Dan.a 
1S67.] A variety of titanite containing yttrium. 

1867 Atuer. yrnl. Set. ^r. IL XLIV. 258 Grotbite .. 
Described as a variety of Titanite by Groth. 

Grotis, Grots, obs. ff. Groats. 

Grotta, original form of Grotto, q. v. 

Grotte, obs. form of Groat, Grot. 

Grottes, obs. form of Gro.vts. 

Grottesc(o, *k(e, -ko, obs. ff. Grotesque. ^ l 


Grotto (grp'to). PI. grottos,' grottoes. 
Forms: a. 7 grotta,(grotha);//.grotta's,grottas, 
grotba’s, {erron. grottae) ; 3. ( 7 groto), 7- gx otto ; 
pi. 7-S grotto’s, 7- grottos, grottoes, [ad. It. 
groita (for which Dante has also grotto) *= OF. 
cro/e, croute, Pr. crota, Sp. and Fg. grttfa pop.L. 
cr2ipta,grupta (=]iterary L. crypto), ad. Gr. KpvnTjj 
vault, f. KpvTn€iv to hide. (The mod.F. grot/c is 
from It.)] 

1 . A cave or cavern, esp. one which is picturesque, 
or which forms au agreeable retreat. 

Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. vi. 241 To bee rcfpectcd and 
credited, afore your grottae, or your Cryptae. 2632 Lithcow 
'Frav. vi. 276 We arrived at a Cave, and from the month 
of this delectable Grotto, giisbeth forth a most delicious 
Founiaine. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 3 
To inform rnj' self of the present Condition of the Eanh .. 
as far as either Grotto’s or other Natural Caverns . . let me 
into it. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) I. 67 Of all the 
subterraneous caverns now known, the giotio of Aniiparos 
is the most remarkable, as Nvell for its exient,as for the beauty 
of its sparry incrusLations. 2828 Keats Ettd^nt. i. 459 
Echoing grottoes, full of tumbling waves And moonlight. 
2856 Stanley ty Pal.\\. (1858) 153 Partly perhaps the 
cause, partly the effect of this consecration of grottoes, began 
the caves-.of hermits. 1887 Ruskin Prxtcrita 11. 89 I he 
Dog’s grotto with its floor a foot deep in poisoned air. 

2 . An excavation or structure made to imitate 
a rocky cave, often adorned with shcII-work, etc., 
and ser\’ing as a place of recreation or a cool 
retreat. 


2625 Bacon Ess., Building {NshAiyt On the VnderStorj*, 
towards the Garden, Let it be turned to a Grotta, or place of 
Shade, orEstiuation. 2644 Evelyn Aleut, (1857) J. 56 A grotto 
or shell-house, on the summit of the hill, c 1645 Hou ell 
LetU (1650) I. ni. 92 The keeper of the house was very 
officious to shew him every room, with the garden, grotha’s, 
and aqueducts. 1680 Morden Geog. Reel., Germany (1685) 
119 There is nowhere to be seen fairer Rows of Orange- 
Trees, Grottas better contrived and beautified. 2792 Genii. 
Alag. 26/1 These seeds are sold at many shops in London, 
for ornamenting grottoes and shell-work. 1832 G. Doiv.vrs 
Lett. Cent. Countries I, 283 Under the palace is a very 
curious and beautiful grotto of shell-work, with a mosaic 
floor. It consistsof several chambers.. adorned with statues. 

transf. 2720 StRypc Siosds Surv. (1754) IL vi. vi. 663/1 
A small Grotto of trees most pleasant in the Summer season, 

3 . A structure of oy&ter-sbells in the form of 
a grotto, erected and exhibited by London street- 
boys on the Cvth of August. 

a 2845 limpHed in grouping below]. 2864 Chambers’ Bk, 
Days II. 222. 2877 Punch 244 The Derby outing comes, 
like the ‘grot ter’, only once a year. 

4 . Comb., as groiio'work', grotto-like 

1782 CowpER Poet, Oyster, <5- Seusit. Plant 49 You, in 
your grotto-work enclosed, Complain of being thus exposed. 
2840 Mrs. Norton Dream 39 There in a cool and grotto-Hke 
repose. 

Hence Gro*ttoed //4 a., ensconced in a grotto; 
also, formed into grottoes; Oro-ttoing* vbl. sb., 
making grottos (sense 3). 

0x748 J. Warton Fashion 21 in Dodsley Coll. Poems 
(1748) III. 27s Happy the grotto’d hermit with his pul-e. 
iz 2845 Hood Lost Heir 76 And the threepence he'd got 
by grottoing was spent in plum*;. 2892 Lp. Lytton King 
poppy Prol. 301 Grey, gaunt, and silent as its grolto’d rock. 
Grouan, variant of Gkowajt. 

Groii(e, Grouff(e, obs. ff. Grow, Gboof. 
Grouf\f)lirgB, variant of Geovellixgs Obs. 
Grough, obs. form of GROW;'variantof Gruef. 
Grought, obs. form of Growth^. 

Grouhund, obs. form of Grew-houxd. 

Groul, Groimie, obs. ff. Growl, Grume. 
Groule : see Gurl v. 


Groiin, obs. f. grown, pa. pple, of Grow. 
Ground (ground), sb. Forms : 1-5 (6- 6V.) 
grund, 4-6 grond, (5 gronnde), 4-7 grouade, 
5 gro'wtid(6, (5 grount, growende, 6 growinde, 
grouno, 7 grown), 3- ground. [Com. Tent.: 
OE. gniiid str, masc. »• OFris., OS. grand 
QlDii. grout, inflected gf‘ond-, X>vi. gj‘ond), OHG. 
grant, knmt (MHG. grant, grand-, G. g>una), 
Goth. *grundas (cf. grattdu-waddjas ground- 
wall, foundation, afgrundifa abyss) OTeut. 

pre-Teut. *ghrnttt-s\ no cognates 
outside Teut. are known. The formal equiva- 
lent is not found in ON., which has however 
fern, (declined like the -i- stems), e-arth, plain, 
and a cognate type (Tent, *gnin}o- pre-Tcut. 
ghrnto-) in grann-r, ■ grtt^-r masc., bottom, 
gninn-r adj., shallow, gninn nent., shoal (Da. 
grundhoitom, shallow, Sw. pmndhoWova, founda- 
tion, ground).] 

X. The bottom ; the lowest part or downward 
limit of anything. 

fl. a. Of the sea, a well, ditch, etc., and of 
hell; rarely of heaven. (Cf. BoTTOsr 3.) Obs. 

cBss F«A-^J'T//rrlxiv.8Du sedroefe^gnind lyfunduni] 
sxs. a xooo Cmimons Gen. 345 t^r.) Hct hme ka:re su ear- 
tan hdJe gruDdes xymnn. CJtqB Lamb. If out. •• 

alesde us of helle grunde. erzoo 12059 MMi^nessf, 

halt warrpbedeofel!..Innt«l]»ecrundofrhelIepitt. c 2275 

Luue i7wM54 in O.E. Alice. 98 Hitisymston^feoTthorcD, 
nys non betcre vnder heouene crunde, 2340 Hamrole / r. 
Concc. 7213 In he grond of helle dongeoune Re hevedes of 
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synfulle salle be turned doune. Conq, Ircl. xa 

He fel doun yn the ground of l^e dich. 1483 Caxton 
Le^. 237 b/2 Thangel of our lord plunged them doun in the 
grounde of the see. XS3S Coverdale Job xxxviii. 16 Camest 
thou euer in to the grounde of the see? 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. 2x8 C«t Him .. into the ground of the Sea, 
He shall come up again. 

■ t b. Of other things, esp. of a vessel or a wound 
(cf. BoxToai i). Also in phrase All to p’oiind\ 
completely, thoroughly. ‘ Obs. 

CX205 Lay. 7779 per mihten sitten in bon grunde [of the 
tower] cnihtes sixti hundred. IbiL 2150S And duden heom 
alle clane into bon scipen grunde. ^1300 K, Horn 1197 
Horn dronk of horn a stounde And brew hys ryng to pe 
grounde [of the horn]. 13 . . Minor Poems fr. Vernon J\!S. 
xxxvii. 814 pe leche clanseb b® wounde i Clene in be ground 
And leib salue a-boue. c 1305 y. Iscariot 118 in E. E, P, 
(1862) 110 Of cure louerdes god .. he stal al to grounde. 
c X420 Pallad. on Hash. ix. 153 Decoct in yf grauel in 
the ground Noon leue, is preef that that Hcour is sound. 
C1440 yacob's \Vell 215 Je schul be b® ground of bis laddcre 
in helle, be-cause je be begynners of b^t wrong I c 1500 
Laneelot 2079 His dedly wound god helyth frome the 
ground. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Sla^ 1362 Quhyle 
we grip it [an ailment] to the grund. 1824 Scott .SV. Ronan's 
ix, 1 ken weel eneugh how a customer looks that’s near the 
grund of the purse. 

i* c. Jig. Of the heart : (cf. Bottom 5 b). Obs. 

C1200 Ormin 13286 Crist sahh all hiss herrtess grund. 
^•1290 .S’. E. Leg. I. 220/19 olde man rijt of is heorte 
grounde Al weopinde he hem tolde 3wat he hadde i-founde, 
a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 81 Sone, y fele the dede stounde, 
The suert is at myn herte grounde. c 1440 yacob's IVt'll 
170 In b® bothme, in pe ground, in b® depthe of bin herte. 
153s Coverdale Gcfi. xliiu 30 The grounde of his hert was 
kyndled towarde his brother. 16x1 Bible Transl. Pre/. 7 
Let \’s rather blesse God from the ground of our heart. 
1745 Wesley Wks. (1872) 1 . 506 We praised God from the 
ground of the heart. , 

2 . The solid bottom or earth underl}dng the sea 
(for other water). Now only Nant,^ esp. in 
reference to soundings, or in phrase To break 
ground ; to heave the anchor clear of the bottom. 

Beo~jnil/{Z.) 553 Hreo wmron ySa .. Me to grunde geteah 
fah feondscaSa. c 1000 Sal. Sat. 227 (Gr.) Dol bi 3 se 3 e 
gmS on deop water, se 5 e. .mid fotum ne masg grund serm- 
can. c 1200 Ormin 14861 All all swa summ be sm wass pair 
Dun till be grund toworrpenn, Swa batt te33 o b® dri33e 
grund Wei siB3henn openn we^^e. a 12,00 Cursor M. 1840 
pat was no creatur in liue bat moght to grund or reche or 
riue. Ibid, 23198 Stang als men sais es vmstund Sua depe 
bat bar*on es na grund. 13.. Seuyn Sag, 885 (W.) To a 
fische-pole he come . . He lejje in and .sanke to gronde. 
CX400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 14S As ]>o\ saile J^i may 
. . see be ground of be see. c 1440 yacob's Well xi. 73 
Caste out of bt pytt b® stynkyng wose of pride, tyl bon 
fynde a syker ground Si a clene. c 1483 Digby Mysi. (1882) 
III. 1395 Lett fall an ankyr to grownd I a 1568 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xlvi. 393 Gif je can nocht get the grund, Steir be 
the compas. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV. i. Hi. 204 Diue into 
the bottome of the deepe, Where Faaome-line could neuer 
touch the ground. 1630 Hakluyt Voy, III. xqo There is 
good ground and ankorage here: and you shall ride in 
three fathom water. i6xx Markham Countr, Content. T, 
xiv. 93 If j’ou Angle for him [Trout] at the ground. .the 
Menow is a good bayte. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India 4- P, x 
The Ship then breaking Ground from Graves-End, to fall 
down to the Buoy in the Nore. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy. 50 
We kept continual Soundings, and had always Ground from 
one League to ten off the Shore, from 20 to 50 Fathom 
Water. 1752 [see Break t'. 44 d]. vfiz Lo^ 0/ Alhcrnarle 
in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VIL p. v, With this depth 
and ground you may be sure you are without the Capes. 
1807 J. Johnson Oriental Voy. 220 On the 5th the men 
of war,, broke ground, and steered past. 3867 Smyth 
Word‘bk.y^.\.y TV to obtain soundings. 

*781 C. Johnston Hist, yohn yuniper I. 80 His 
readers., may have flattered themselves with hope of finding 
ground at last, after the pains of diving so deep for it. 

b. The bottom at a point where the water 
becomes too shallow for a vessel, etc. to float. 
To take the groimd : to run ashore, to strand. To 
smell the ground (see qnot. 1875). 

*S97.Shaks. 2 Hen. IVy iv. i. xy Thus do the hopes we 
haue in him, touch ground, And dash themselves to pieces. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 299 These masses [icebergsl may 
sometimes take the ground in great numbers. 3875 E. Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (1889) I. 374, 1 .. fancy that I begin to ‘smell 
the Ground as Sailors say of the Ship that slackens speed 
as the Water shallows under her. 18S0 Times 4 Aug. 12/4 
The Laine, Russian barque,, .took the ground on the Somer- 
setshire side. 


+ c. On ground — Aground. To set or run on 
ground : Jig. to puzzle, nonplus (a person). Cf. 9 b. 

"*597 SiLKKS.o Hen. /K,iv. iv. 40 Like a Whale on ground. 
1601 Bp. Andrewcs Serm. (1843) V, 227 The Pharisees 
and Sadducees had no further end but to set Him on ground, 
and so to expose him to the contempt of the people, a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis vi.(x704) 522/1 The English 
..may come on Ground. 1642 Rogers Naaman 442 Will 
God heale, that man may be set on ground and bee convinced 
of hisowne irapolency. X659 J. Arrowsmith Chain Princ,. 
138 Whilest others run themselves on ground, and dispute 
it till their understandings be nonplust, 2667 Lond. Gac. 
No. 217/4 The Ship called the Van Hoorn.. is on ground 
without the mouth of the Texell. 

3. //. The particles deposited by a liquid in the 
bottom of the vessel containing it ; dregs, lees. 
f Also sing, a residuum, sediment. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixiv. g 111 men sail drj’nke be 

§ rundis of be chalice, c 1450 M.E. Med, Bk. (Heinrich) 93 
treyne hit wel borouj a caneuas,and do awey b® groundes 
of be roses. 2601 Holland 11 . X59 The grounds or 

dregs of the black oile oliue. 1625 Hart Anat, Ur. viii. 98 
Wheresoever there is a swim there is also a ground or resi- 
dence. 1742 Land, 4- Country Brezo. i. (ed. 4) 53 The un- 


wholesome Settlements or Grounds of the Beer. 1775 
Sheridan St. Pair, Day u.W, yust. Did you perceive any- 
thing in my chocolate cup.. ? Ser. Nothing,.. unless it was 
a little grounds. 1824 Macaulay Misc. Writ, (i860) I. 141 
[Telling fortunes] neither from the lines of a hand, nor the 
grounds of a teacup. x86o All Year Round'i^o. 42. 367 
Cups of smoking black coffee (half grounds as the Turl^ 
drink it). 

fig. 1629 Rutherford Zc//. (1862) 1 . 44 Fulfil with joy 
the remnant of the grounds and remainders of the aflllctions 
of Christ in your body. 1642 Hales Schism 4 If so be you 
be animo defxcatoy if you have cleared your self from froth 
and gro\vn_s. 1672 Marvell Reh, Transp. 1. 185 How much 
another thing it is to hear him speak that hath cleared him- 
self from froth and growns. 

b. Refuse (of meal, wool, etc.), rare. 

1629 Chapman yitvettalzi The mustiest grounds Of Barley- 
griesi, bak’d purposely for hounds. *653 Walton A tigler 
V, 117 You must he sure you want not ..the Peacocks 
feather, and grounds of such wool and crewel as will make 
the Grasshopper. x8o8 Jamieson, Grounds, the refuse of 
flax, left in dressing it. 

II. Base, foundation. 

i* 4 . The solid base or foundation on which an 
edifice or other structure is raised. In early use 
pi. in the same sense (cf. foundations'). Ohs, 
c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke vi. 48 Gelic is [he] Smm menn 
timurende hus se 3 e delfmS. .& sesetle 3 a grundas [L.futida^ 
meuta] ofer carr vel stan. Ibid, xiv. 29. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter xvii. 8 Groundes ofe hilles todreued are. Ibid. 16 
Groundes ofe erthelt werlde vn-hiled are. a 1300 Cursor M. 
128 For bi bat na were may stand Wit*outen grundwall to 
be lastand, par for bis were sal 1 fund Apon a selcuth sted- 
fast grund. 1382 VIycliv Ezra v. 16 Thilke Zazabazarcam, 
and sette the groundts of the temple of God in Jerusalem. 
X423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. exxx, On him traist and call, That 
corner-stone and ground is of the wall. 1535 Coverdale 
I Kings vi, 15 Salomon . . buyided the walles . . from the 
grounde of y* house \Tito the rofe. 1581 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xliy. 35 As pOur maisters grund is laid, Lyk do the 
vallis and biggtng be. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 57 
There be but nineteene standing, .. howbeit the mines and 
ground of fivescore more, are yet visible. 17x5 Leoni Pal- 
ladio's Archil. (1742) 1 . 83 The beams which make the 
ground or bottom of the Bridge. 

6. In various immaterial applications, 
a. That on which a system, work, institution, 
art, or condition of things, is founded ; the basis, 
foundation. Now somewhat rare. 

^ a X300 Cursor M, 19307 pat was to strenght b^ir trout[h] 
in grund. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 209 Alekenes, pat es 
grund of al vertus .. On whilk al vertus may be sette fast. 
CX374 Chaucer Troytus 11. 703 (842) As he pat is b® welle 
of worbinesse Of troube ground, myrour ofgoodlyhed. r 1400 
Dcstr. Troy Prol. 80 How be groundes first grew, , Bothe of 
torfer and tene bat horn tide aftur. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
vi, And so the vertew of bis ^outh before Was in his age 
the ground of his delytis. a 1483 Liber Niger in Hemseh. 
Oni. (1790) 18 He ordeyned his groundes for household so 
sure that his greete^ hospitalitie daylystode wurshypfully 
without decay xx.xiii ycres. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems x.wi. 
56 Cuvatyce, Rute of all evlll and grund of %yce, 1523 
Fitzherb, Surv. Prol., For a grounde of this treatyse,,! do 
take an olde statute named Extenta manerii as a principall 
grounde therof. ^ 1596 Spenser F . Q. m. i. i Which of all 
goodly manners is the ground. And roote of civill conversa- 
tion. x6xx Bible Transl, Pref. 4 The Edition of the 
Seuentie .. was vsed ^ the Greeke fathers for the ground 
and foundation of their Commentaries. 1653 Walton A ngler 
iv. jxo These and the May-fly are the ground of all fly- 
Anglin^. 1674 Skill Mustek i. 2 The Gam-ut 

is the Ground of all Musick. 1867 Maurice Patriarchs 4* 
Lawg. x. (1877) 198 The ground of the national existence 
was laid in sacrifice. 1870 Jevons Elan. Logic xxvi. 219 
Upon a similar ground rests all the vast body of certain 
knowledge. 

't' b. A fundamental principle ; also pi. tbe ele» 
ments or nidiments of any study or branch of 
knowledge. Obs, 

1531 Doctor Sludeut Introd. 2, I vvyll gladly shewe the 
as me thynketh what be the groundes of the lawe of Eng- 
lande. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures zb. There is a ground in 
the law, that inheritance may .. not lyneally ascend. 1592 
Davies Immort. Soul i. x. (1714) 22 Marrying divers Prin- 
ciples and Grounds, Out of their Match, a tme Conclusion 
brings. 1605 Bacon AdzK L. 11. i. § 2 Let this ground there- 
fore be laid that [etc.]. 1625 — Ess., Boldness (Arb.) 519 Men 
that vndertake great Cures., but want the Grounds of 
Science, 1648 Gage West Ind. xx. 160 And counselled me 
to learn tbe . . language, (whereof I bad already got some 
grounds). 1708 J. Chambeklayne St, Gt. Brit. 11. iii. x. 
(1743) 434 They have like>vise a chaplain to instruct them In 
the grounds of learning. 2762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 
1 . 195 Though he is the Poirier who teaches you the step and 
the grounds; yet I am tbe GalUni who gives you the air, 
and the grace of the minuet. 

c. A circumstance on which an opinion, infer- 
ence, argument, statement, or claim is founded, 
or which h.is given rise to an action, procedure, 
or mental feeling; a reason, motive. Often with 
additional implication : A valid reason, justifying 
motive, or what is alleged as such. On thegroinid 
of\ by reason of (some circumstance alleged in 
justification of a procedure). On {public, religions, 
etc.) grounds : for reasons of the nature specified. 

c 220$ Lay. 3x91 Al bis ilka ich AvuIIe don ; iseid ich habbe 
bene grund. C1374 Chaucer Com//. Mars 160-3 The 
grounde and cause of al my peyn. .1 wol reherse not for to 
haue redresse But to declare my grounde of heuynesse. 
2393 Remansir, Rom, Corrup, (1851) 20 Ambrose and 
Crisostom witnessen, with greet ground of holi >vrit and 
opin resoun, that confessioun toG<^ suflicith to saluacioun. 
2467 Mann, ff Housek. Exp. (Roxb.) 171 He .. sawe his 
growende scholde be preved nowie, thanne he mad a new 
mater, 1535 Coverdale Isa, xli. ai Stonde at youre cause 


(saieth the Lorde) and bringe forth youre strongest grounde. 
2592 Shaks. Rom. 4- ful. v. iii. 179 The true ground of all 
these piteous woes. 2599 H, Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
E iij, Chestnut, Chastnut : say some. 1 knowe not upon 
what ground. 2605 Versiegan's Dec. Intell., Commend. 
Verses, To gratifie that nation is his ground To whom he 
thinks his best endeuours bound. 2642 Fuller Holy 4- 
Prof. St. IV. XX. 343 The beginning of a rumour Is some- 
times all the ground thereof. 2657 P. Henry (1882) 

42 Hee refus’d his grounds I know not. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr, n. iii. § 6 Then all former ages have believed 
without sufficient ground for faith. 1672 M. Bruce Good 
Nezvs in Evil Times (1708) 18 A great ground of Glad- 
ness. 2698 Fryer Acc, E. India 4- P- 340 On which 
ground it is, that their best Cities seldom have splendid 
Edifices .. from .. prh-ate Hands. 2703 Maundrell 
youm. yertis. (1732) 126 The ground and reason of 
this tradition, I could not learn.^ 1732 Law Serious C. xi. 
(ed. 2) 167 Let but any complaining, disquieted man tell 
you the ground of his uneasiness. 277^ Sheridan Duetina 

I. iii, That is to be the ground of my dismission. — Rivals 
11. i, What grounds for apprehension? 2790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. 19 There is ground enough for the opinion that all 
the kingdoms of Europe W’ere, at a remote period, elective. 
1796 — Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 201. I thought the 
insolent, unprovoked aggression .. a good ground of war. 
2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 134 His desire was 
publicly urged on public grounds, and.. thus only, the pope 
was at liberty to consider it. 2859 Mill Liberty ii. (1865) 
Z1/2 He has no ground for preferring either opinion. 1868 

J. H. Blunt Ch. Eng. I. 283 The modern usurerwill 
on such grounds leave his money to a hospital. 2875 
Jowettp Plato (ed. 2) I. 233 Thus all ground of offence is 
taken away, 3876 (Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 57 , 1 am 
unable to perceive the grounds of the assumption. 1882 J. H. 
Blunt Ref, Ch. Eng. II. 293 Ferrar was deprived, .on the 
ground of his marriage. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 
J09 Whether or no this legend had any ground I cannot say. 
289s F. Hall Two Trifles iii, hly grounds for doing so 
shall soon be stated explicitly. 

6. The foundation or substratum on which other 
parts arc overlaid, or on which they rest for sup- 
port or display. In various technical uses ; 

a. The chief or underlying part in a composite 
textile fabric ; a piece of cloth used as a basis for 
embroidery or decoration. In Lace-making i The 
meshes upon which the pattern is worked. 

c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 453 Hir couerchiefs ful fjme weren 
of ground I dorste swere they weyeden ten pound. 2480 
Jf^ardr. Acc, Edw, IV (1830) 116 Cloth of gold broched 
upon satyn ground. 2494 Act ii Hen. VII, c. 27 They 
pluck off both the Nap and Cotton of the same Fustians, 
and break commonly both the Ground and Threads in 
sunder. 2667 Drvden Maiden Queen ill. i. Wks. 1882 II. 
455 No mortal hand so ignorant is found, To weave co.'irse 
work upon a precious ground. ijzzLond, Gaz. No. 6^8/8 
A Suit of Double Ground, yellow and white, lined with a 
yellow Mantua Silk. 2779 Sheridan Critic i. i, Your 
occasional tropes and flowers suit the general coarseness of 
your style as tambour sprigs would a ground of linsey- 
woolsey. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Did. Needlework 
(ed. 2), Devonia Ground, a ground used in Duchesse lace, 
and as a variety when making Honiton lace, 

b. Any material surface, natural or prepared, 
which is taken as a basis for working upon : esp. 
in painting or decorative art, a main surface or 
first coating of colour, serving as a support for other 
colours or a background for designs ; the prevail- 
ing or principal colour of any object, picture, etc. ; 
that portion of a surface which is not coloured, 
decorated, or operated upon. Also pi. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xix. xI. (2495) 871 The 
meane coloures ben groundyd in none other colour better 
than in wh^Te, and the more whyte the grounde is the faster 
the colour cleuyth. 2593 Shaks. Lver. 1074 My sable 
ground of sin I will not paint. 2602 Holland II. 
621 The rest had need of a ground of Latton foile to giue 
them a lustre. 162$ N. Carpenter Gtog. Del. i. rii. (1635) 
268 The Ground (in a Plaine-chart) is the space or Plat- 
forme wherein the Lines are to be inscribed. ^ 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thei>cnot's Trav. i. 200 All the Wall is painted 
in lovely Mosaick 'Work of (ireen, upon a Ground of fine 
Gold. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 347 When you begin 
to work, lay a thick ground against the ceiling or wall, with 
plaster. 2820 Scott Monast, xviii, The gems, being relieved 
and set off by the darker and more grave ground of the 
stuff, show like stars. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 921 Laying 
the grounds (of wall-paper] is done with earthy colours or 
coloured lakes thickened with size, and applied with brushes, 
2860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V, vii, ii. 124 Seen in broken 
flakes on a deep purple ground of heavier cloud bejx>nd. 
2875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 51 Dyers first prepare the 
white ground and then lay on the dye of purple. 
fig. 2633 Marmion Fine Companion 1. vii. Dram. >vTs. 
(1875) 124 A man cannot discern the ground of their dis- 
course for oaths. 2828 Lights 4 * Shades II. 157 Cockneyism 
is a ground of native shallowness, mounted with pertness 
and conceit. 

+ c. Plus. The plain-song or melody on which 
a descant is raised. Also = ground'bass. Ohs. 

2592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 19 A cunning Musition, who 
having devised nis plaine grounde In right measure [ct^J* 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. vii. 40 For on that ground lie 
make a holy Descant. 2596 Edward III, 11. i._X22 Ali, 
what a world of descant makes my soule Vpon this volun- 
tarie ground of loue. 2633 B, Jonson Love's It^elcofueat 
Welbeck, Welcome is all our Song, is all our sound. The 
Treble part, the Tenor, and the Ground. 2670-98 Lassels 
Voy. Italy II. 199 An untouched^organ underneath the hiHi 
plays soft ground to the Muses Instruments. 2719 
Doxohgy, ‘ Let God the Father Iwc Sinners from his free 
Love derive The Ground of all th^ir Songs. 2811 Busu^ 
Diet. Mtis. (ed. 3), Ground, the name given to a composi- 
tion in which the bass, consisting of a few bars of indepen' 
dent notes, is perpetually repeated to a continually >'arying 
melody : as in Parcel’s Ground, Pepusch’s Ground, etc. 
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d. Etching. (See qnots. 1727-41 and 1 S 37 .) 
Also etching-ground. Cf. G. atsgrimd. 

1727-4X Chambers Cyel, s.v., Ground in Etching denotes 
a gnmmous composition, smeared over the surface of the 
metal to be etched ; to prevent the aqua fortis from eating, 
or having effect, except in places where this ^yound Is 
through, or pared off, with the points of needles. 1750 
Isee Etching]. iBzx Craig Lect. Drawing vii. 386 This 
ground must be made up into small balls. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 203/1 (art. Aquatinta) He.. formed a granulated 
surface on the plate, usually railed a ground. 1837 ‘/W. 
IX. 441 This etching*ground is a substance composed of 
wax, asphaltum, gum*mastic, resin, etc. ..The iaying 0/ 
ike ground, as it is called, is thus effected [etc.]. Ibid. 442 
The parts which are bitten-in enough are now to be covered 
with what is called stoJ>/>ing‘gtyutid, which is a mixture of 
lamp'black and Venice turpentine. 1885 Ckentist's Circu- 
lar, Holding the plate perfectly level, pour on the centre 
as much of the Liquid Ground as will freely flow over the 
entire surface. 

e. Carpentry. (See qnots.) Usually//. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 225 Grounds . — Pieces 
of wood concealed in a wall, to which the facings or finish- 
ings are attached. 1825 J. Nicholson Ofcrat. Mechanic 
593 Ground, or boxing-stile, grooved to receive the plaster- 
ing. 1847 Smeaton BuildePs Man. 248 Grounds , — Those 
pieces of wood imbedded in the plastering of walls, to 
w’hich skirting and other joiner s finishings are attached. 
1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 492 Where the plasterer’s work joins 
the grounds, they should have a small groove ploughed in 
the edge to form a key for the plaster. 

tf. pi. (See quots.) Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva i. xvii. (1729) 79 Of the whitest part 
of the old Wood .. is made the Grounds of our effeminate 
farmed Gallants Sweet Powder. <11700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Chalk, used in Powder by the Perfumers to mix with 
their Grounds. Ibid., Ground, unscented Hair Powder, 
made of Starch or Rice. 

1 7 . The fundamental constituent or the essential 
part of any thing. Obs. 

1580 Frampton Monardes' Two Med. agst. Venonte 123 b, 
Taking away the grounde, and evill qualitie, that the 
venomes doe mfuse into the bodies, 1607 Topsell Four/, 
Beasts (1658) 429 Our Musk is compounded of divers things, 
the ground whereof is the bloud of a little Beast. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 149 Though the meat he particoloured, 
or party named. Yet the ground and meate is Pelo and 
no other. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) IL 14 
The Ground of the Eye (as they call It) should be large 
and full . , What they mean by the Ground of the Eye is the 
Pupil or Hole thro’ the Iris and Uvea. 

in. The surface of the earth, or a part of it. 

8. The earth regarded as the surface upon which 
man and his surroundings naturally rest or move ; 
freq. in prepositional phrases, as along., on, to the 
ground (f formerly also without the article), above 
or under ground. 

Beowul/{Z.) 2295 Hord'weard sohte seome after grunde, 
wolde guman finnan. 971 Bliekl. Horn. 221 Da eodanhie 
eft to osem tune, & j^st ^ild s^brscan & gefyldan eal ob 
grund, CX200 Ormin 9285 Illc an tree ijatt..Ne berejjp 
nohht god wasstme Shall hi be grund beon hsewenn upp. 
c 1250 Gen, < 5 * Ex, 2640 De child it warp dun to 3e grund. 
1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 2768 Wat is binube b® gronde, bat 
makeb b^t b® fondement ne stont none stounde. 1340 
Ayenb, 246 Asebet trau b®t is ykarked mid frut, b« more hit 
bou3 to be grunde. exsSS Chaucer Prioress' T. 223 He fil 
al plat vp on the grounde. c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) S738 
Oongaf him on the ere Such a clap with his fist That he thoo 
the ground kyst. CX470 Henry Wallaces, xo In Aperill 
quhen cleithic is . . The abill grounde be wyrking off natur, 
1513 Douglas yEneis xn. Prol. 29 Onthefertillskyrtlappis 
of the ground. X57X Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 86 If any 
be much under grownd, the dampnesse of the earth takes 
away their lively colour. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. June 6 
The simple ayre, the gentle warbling wynde .. The grassye 
ground with daintye Daysies dight. 1590 — F. Q. iii. xii. 
34 To ground He fell halfe dead. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
ff P. 43 Were the City again in the bands of the Moors, or 
even with the Ground, it were better for us. 1772 in G. 
White Selbome (1880) 126 After I left Sussex the tortoise 
retired into the ground under thehepatica. x8z8 Scott F. M. 
Perth xlv. He looked on the ground while he ansNvered her, 
1888 M'CARTirY & Praed Ladies' Gallery II, xi. 214 He 
stumbled.. and I came to the ground with him, 

b. jig. in phr. f To bring to the ground'. 
to cast down, overthrow, overcome, subdue. 
To come (or go) to the ground : to be overcome ; 
to perish. To fall to the ground', (of schemes) to 
come to nothing, to be given up or abandoned ; so 
to be dashed to the ground (of hopes). Denvn to 
the ground : completely, thoroughly, in every re- 
spect {colloq^. 

cisoo Ormin 21773 patt illke wise })att Adam I Paradj’s 
wass fandedd, 8: brohht to grund. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 
1292 pis lond was ibron b®ru treson verst to grounde. 
Ibid. 7495 pus lo b® engiisse foie vor no3t to grounde com. 
CX330 K. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 9888 Arthur .. 
preyed hym of help a stounde, Or elles he scholde go to 
grounde. CX400 Desir. Troy 9342 Hit greuys me full 
grelly, & to ground brynges. 1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari, 
411 It must needes fall to the ground. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xiv, Let such vanities passe and come to the 
groune. 1640 C. Harvey Church-gate iii, He holds us up, 
whilst in him we are found : If once we fall from him, we 
go to ground. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Attecd. Paint. 
(1786) II. 106 It fell to the ground with the rest of the 
King’s plans and attempts. 2^9 E. E. Napier Excurs, S. 
Africa II, These poor fellows’ hopes were suddenly dashed 
to the ground. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trails, Ability 
(Bohn) II, 34 The strong survived, the weaker went to the 
ground. 1878 Miss Braddon Clov. Foot xlv, Sonre sea-coast 
city in South America would suit me down to the ground. 
1894 Du Maurier 7>7V^j' (1895) 421 He looks as if he could 
be trusted down to the ground. 


c. Regarded as the place of burial. Above 
ground', unburied, aliw. To bring, come to the 
ground (now only diaT) ; to bury, be buried. 

c 1400 Siege Troy 1334 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. LXXII, 
44 So doughty a body.. That soo loweis leyd in be ground. 
'Ic 143^ Greg. Trental in Tundalds Vis. (X843) 79 Sone 
to the gronde the con hor here bryng And beryd hor. 
1570 Bury Wills (Camden) 157 To see me honestly brought 
to the grownde, 1607 Shaks. Cor. tv, i. 51 While I remaine 
aboue the ground, you shall Heare from me still. i6xx Bible 
Gen. iii. 19. 1694 Echard Plautus 208 I’ll find out my 
Master, if he be above Ground, and bring him t'ye, 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. It. fruls. (1872) I. 19 Rachel, who died 
last week, and is still above ground. 1877 L. J. Jennings 
Field Paths Gr., Lanes 28 Poor thing! it was only 
fourteen months afore she came to the ground. 

<i. The portion of the earth’s surface on which 
a person or thing stands or moves ; often fig. in 
phr. to cut the ground from under one or one's feet. 

CXS30 Interl. Beauties Women Avi, Yet worship X the 
ground that thou gost on. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. i. ? 2, 
I took all possible pains to feel the ground under my feet, 
and to study the characters of the whole household. 1855 
Trollope Warden The ground was cut from under her 
on every side. 1869 ~ He Knew Ixiii, Why should you 
have cut the ground away from your feet in that way ? 

•f e. The bare floor which constituted the pit of 
a theatre. Obs. 

1614 B, JoNsoN Barth. Fair Induct, The understanding 
Gentlemen o' the Ground. 

f. Fox-hunting. {To rnti) to ground', into a 
burrow or hole in the ground, ‘ to earth \ Also 
to lie at ground. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 246 They soon found a fox, who 
. . saved himself by running to ground. iSox Daniel Rural 
Sports I. 90 In deep Snow, Foxes will lie at ground. Ibid. 
91 When a Fox goes to ground, after a long chase With 
respect to the digging of Foxes which hounds run to ground. 

9. •f’a. The earth as contrasted with heaven. 
Chiefly in phr. on ijhe') ground. (In later use 
perh. not different from sense 8.) Ohs. 

a teoo Hymns ix. 39 (Gr.) And we men eweSaS on 
grunde her. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. ix. 52 God sane be 
from mischaunce, And 3iue be grace vppon groundCj In 
good lyf to ende. <11400-50 Alexander All b® gracieux 
goddez be ground vtseten All er vndir my obedience. 
c 1460 Toiuneley Myst. xvi. 443 Ther goys none on grounde 
chat has slch a ivv^ht. i6ri Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 146 A 
Nobler Sir, ne’re Hu’d ’TwLxt sky and ground. 16x6 B. 
JoNSON Devil an Ass iv. i. There’s not a finer Officer goes 
on ground. 1742 Shenstone Schoolmistress 75 And think, 
no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground, 

*t* b. The earth as distinguished from the sea ; 
the dry land. Phr. To lay on dry ground', to 
floor, gravel (cf. 2 c). Obs. 

a xooo Andreas 747 (Gr.) Pone, b® grund & sund, heofon 
& eor3an & breo wajas , . amearcode. <? 1300 K. Horn 
142 Of schip b® fonde An sette fot on grunde. 15x9 
Interl. Four Eiem. (Percy Soc.) jo But sir, if that a 
man sayle farre Upon the see, >^11 than that starre Do 
there as on the grounde? X590 Spenser F. Q, i. Ui. 32 
The glad merchant that does vew from ground His ship 
farre come. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stujfe 50 Who this king 
should bee, beshackled theyr wits, and layd them a dry 
ground euery one. <x 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 13/2 Cannot believe . . That other elements are to be 
found, Than is the water and this ball of ground. 1653 H. 
CoGAN tr, Pinto's Trav. xix. 67 Then we unladed all her 
furniture , , and set her on ground for to caulk her. 1697 
Drvden ^ncid x. 937 Too late young Turnus the delusion 
found, Far on the sea, still making from the ground. 

10. Withix and pi. *1* S- A region, land, country. 
Ohs. rare. 

Beazvulf {Z.y 2073 Heofones Sim glad ofergrundas. <r xooo 
Widsiih 136 (Gr.) Swa scripende gesceapum hweorfaS 
gleo-men gumena geond grunda fela. ri436 Libel Eng. 
Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) IL 188 In alle Cristendome Ys 
no grounde ne lond to Yreland lycbe. So large, so gode. 
Ibid, igi Kepe Welle that grounde [Wales]. 1609 B. Jonson 
Case is altered i, i, C7«<i£7« ,, though I haue no learning, 
yet I honour a scholer in any ground of the earth sir. 

'bb, A piece or parcel of land. Obs. 
x548UDALt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, x.xvii. 7 And with 
that moneye they bought a ground of a certayne potter 
for godlye vses. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Arborum con- 
templationefundum comparare, to bye a grounde for the 
trees that is in it. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoing Husbandry 23 
When Part of a Ground has been better TiH’d than the 
rest [etc.]. 

c. pi. An enclosed portion of land of consider- 
able extent surrounding or attached to a dwelling- 
house or other building, serving chiefly for orna- 
ment or recreation, + Formerly in more general 
sense = lands, fields. 

<rz46o Tmvneley Myst. xvL 268 hfarkys, rentys, and 
powndys, Greatt castels & growndys, 1538 Fitzkero. 
yust. Peas 158 b. No person shall kepe. .in his owne proper 
landes, nor in the possession, londes or groundes of any 
other .. ahoue the nombre of two thousande Shepe at one 
tyme. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. P/, iv. x. 36 Like a^ Theefe 
to come to rob my grounds ; Climbing my walles inspight 
of me the Owner. *678 Bunyan Pilgr. i, 184 Giant Despair 
. . caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 141 His [labours] who ploughs 
across the furrowed grounds. Ibid. 194 No .. marks nor 
bounds Distinguished acres of litigious grounds. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 161 t 2 Till he has learned the 
history of bis grounds. 1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (182Q ii. xvui, After haring cut do%vn every 
foot of grass upon your grounds. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
XL\, The Captain's house was* a villa^ and his land 
‘ grounds and it was all very high, and mighty, and great. 
2855 Prescott Philip It, Hi- (1857) 243 Extensive grounds 
were also laid out around the palace, and a park was formed. 


ground. 

D. Area or distance on the face of the earth. 
(Usually without article, and most commonly 
depending on a word implying extent or partition.) 

ezy^o Desir, Troy 12556 Naules..hade londes full long, 
& of leuqbrede, Aid the grettist of grise, of gronndc & of 
pepull. *1523 Fitzhcrb. Husb. § 12 An acre of grounde.. 
as .moche grounde. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, Bed. 
r ttjh. Anon, haveing gone a litle ground, mine eyes were 
fead with most delectable appearaunces. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck, V. ir. ii. m, I ^vill not rest till I haue run some 

f round. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ir. xi. (1635) 185 
hat parcell of ground . . has become the Salt Sea. 1667 
V'zvys Diary 21 Apr., I have a mind to buy enough ground 
to build a coach-house and stable. <1x774 Goldsm. ir. 
Scarrons Com. -Romance (1775) II. 56 We travelled till 
night, and afterwards haring gone a great deal more 
ground [etc.]. sB^S. Haudy Andy Wx, 34, bungle 

the loading of pistols ! I that have stepped more ground 
than any man in the country ! ’ i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xvU. 
T21 The glacier, .takes up ground which belonged to it in 
former ages. 1900 Pilot 24 Mar. 110/2 Much of the ground 
covered in these expeditions is practically new to the modem 
European. 

fg. (cf. 4, 5). 17*7 A. Hamilton Aeuf Acc. £. Ind. If. 
xlvu. 170^ And thought that the Kings Refusal to make 
good their Demands, u-as a sufficient Piece of Ground to 
build their War on. 

b. esp. in phr. To gain, ^thtr, got ground-. 
to advance, make progress ; Hi. and Jig. (see G.un 
v. 8, Gather v. 9, Get v. 5 c). To give ground : 
to recede, retire (see Give v. 45). To lose ground-. 
to fall back, decline (see Lose ®.). 

CX436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. i8S 
Wylde Yrishe so muche of grounde have gotyne There 
upon us. Ibid. 189 In that land. .we lesse every yere More 
giounde and more. 1529 [see Get v. 5cJ. 1576 Fleming 
Panopi. Epist. 13^ To ouirunne the ringleader, and thereby 
to gett ground. 1607 Dekker Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 
in. 114 They come, no man giue ground. .Be Englishmen 
and herd them to their faces. 01645 Hov.*ell Lo//. (1650) 
II. 3 To dral plainly with you, you have lost som ground at 
Court by it. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. nr 
Though we beat and tack’d to and agen till the evening, 
we gained no ground. <i 1776 R. James Dissert. Fevers 
(177S) 53 He sweated profusely and the delirium began 
to give ground. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recrcat. (ed. 2) 

I. 39 A more independent spirit.. is daily gaining ground 
among that class of men. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. 
Ixxiii. 354 They were steadily losing ground in the war. 

c. To take ground : to take up, or move into, 
a certain position, lit. and fig. 

X700 [see X3 b]. i8x8 Jas. Mill BAt. India II. v. v. 489 
Uncertainly was at last removed, by his marching towards 
Arcotjand taking ground before it on the 2xst of August. 
X859 F. A. Griffiths AriiLMan. (1862) x8 Take ground 
to the right (or left) in fours. 1883 Harper's Mag, Nov, 
850/1 He took new ground., as to. .painting. 

d. fig. With allusion to a metaphorical * tra- 
velling' or the like: Subject-matter, things that 
may be the object of study or discourse. Also 
rarely with a \ A department of study. 

2756 H. Hunter Si. Pierre's Stud, Hat, (1799) 1. 12 His 
pupil had the courage to walk over the same ground after 
him. 1804 W, Tennant Ind, Recreaf. (ed. 2) I. 117 The 
learned Dr. Robertson has travelled partly over the s-ime 
ground, 1849 S, Lover Harsdy Andy xhi. xxe Mr. B... 
thought he had touched on forbidden ground. 2847 L. 
Hunt Alen, Wotne?:, < 5 - B. I. i. 8 The more we know of any 
one ground of knowledge, the further we see inlo the 
general domains of intellect. 

12. Preceded by a descriptive or limiting adj., 
or an attributive sb. : Area or space having 
a specified extent or character, or adapted for a 
specified purpose, lit. and fig, 
a. with a and pi. (Now only with attrib. sb. 
or with an adj. indicating relative position or 
change of level.) 

CX391 Chaucer Asfrol. il. f 29 Lat thyn Astrolabie couch 
adoun evene upK)n a smothe grond. 2535 Coverdale Exod, 
iii, 5 The place where vpon thou stondest, is an wholy 
grounde. — Ps. cvi[i]. 35 He maketh. .water sprjmges of 
a drye grounde. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 225, I feare 
none, because I stande uppon a saufe grounde. 2577 [see 
Corn-ground]. x6i8 Bolton Florus (1636) 79 Hee did 
beatethe enemy from a ground of advantage. x662Gerbicr 
Princ. 14 On a low ground by the River side. 1707 Freind 
Peterborosu’s Cond. Sp. 215 The Country. ,Tvas full of little 
rising Grounds and Valleys. 1777 [see Huntinc-crou.nd]. 
1805 RIed. yrtil. XIV. 565 That our author may be able 
.to meet Dr. Jackson.. on equal grounds. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, I. I. viii. 108 A level ground, four leagues in 
breadth, lay between the armies. 1872 Yeats (Sro^wih 
Comm, 1x2 The fishing grounds of Portugal and England 
were used in common. 2894 f. T. Fowler Adamttan 
Introd. 59 The spot was on a rising ground in a bend of the 
Foyle. 

b. in generalized sense. 

0x436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Popns (Rolls) II. 192 
Lytelle wenythe the foie., What woo it were for alle thL 
Englysshe grounde. 1508 Kennedie Flyiing w. Dunbar 
286 Out of Dumbax that theifhe maid exyle, UntoEd^^rd, 
and Inglis grund agane. 1533 Fitzherb. Hush.\ 6 In 
tough ciey, and vpon bylly ground. 1580 Sidney Ps. xx%l 

ri, I . .Sett on plaine ground will thee Jehovah praise. xCoi 

Shaks. jul. C. m. i. tqx My credit now stands on such 
slippery ground. i6xi Bible Exod. 111.5 [efl 153S Cover- 
dale in a]. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. xiv. (1647) 19= 
Though he stood on the lower ground in point of birih. 2701 
CowpER Friendship 34 If- -on forbidden ground. .V e sou^it 
without attaining. 2832 Meugue Ananhyfc'e, On 

some spot of English ground. lSS3 1 “Kyson J c E. L.u>, 

I track’d you still on classic ground. 2888 Inglis j ent 
Life Tigerland i The best tiger.-shootmg ground in the 
world. 
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GROUND; 


13. With reference to possessor or occupier, 
denoted by a genitive noun or possessive pronoun. 

a. The portion of land forming the property 
(t or territory) of a person (f or people), or occu- 
pied by one as a tenant. 

<11400-50 Alexander 188 5 pur king sail, .gett agajTi his 
avyn gronde. • Ibid, 1973 ^Ii3t {xju h® marches of ^lesse- 
doynemayntene i)i-selfe And gouerne hot l^ineawen gronde, 
c 1436 Libel Eng-. Policy in Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. x88 Oure 
grounde there is a lylelle cornere To alle Yrelonde in trewe 
comparisone. 1533 Presentm. Jiaies in Surtees Misc, 
(1888) 34 That every man ryng his sw;^ne, except they kepe 
theyrneof iheireownegrowinde. 1548 FoRnEST/'/r^ir. Poesye 
xix. 6r Hee [the farmer] cannot els lyue.^so deeare is his 
grownde. 1598 Shaks. Merry JP. ii. ii. 225 Like a fair 
house, built on another mans ground. X787 Cowpeu Let. 
30 Aug., Wks. (1876) 262 l»Ir. Throckmorton having long 
since put me in possession of all his ground, has now given 
me possession of his library, 1842 Tennyson Am/hioft 75 
’Tis in my neighbour’s ground. 1855 — Maud 1. xxi. i 
Rivulet crossing ray ground. 

b. The space upon which a person, etc., takes 
his stand ; the position maintained or defended by 
one ; esp. in phrases to hold^ keep^ maintain^ stands 
shift ends ground ‘y now usually Jig, (sometimes 
with suggestion of 5 a). 

x6x6 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'‘s T. (Chaucer Soc.) ix. 176 He 
fightinge to maintaine Fregilia towne, they bearinge in to 
make his grown their grown. 1657 Sparrow Bk, Com, 
Prayer (1661) 239 The Church thereby keeping as it were 
her ground. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 1 A friend, as 
willing to shift his ground as I, gave me an Overture which 
1 accepted. 1700 Dryden Flower ^ Leaf 287 Drawn in 
two lines adverse^ they wheeled around, And in the middle 
meadow took their ground. 1707 Lond, Gaz, No. 4353/1 
The De>;erters. .stood their Ground, and.. fir’d on ’em. 17x2 
W, Rogers Voy. 278 We can hardly keep our Ground 
against the Current. 1796 Instr. 4* Reg,Cavalry{\^i'pi 22X 
The commanding officer turns on his own ground. x8oi 
Strutt Sports^ <5- Past, i. i. 4 The sports of the field still 
maintained their ground. 1809 Malkin Gil Blas\\.\\\. f 24 
She met me on my own ground. x833HT.ilARTiNEAUjffnVyy 
Creek v. 1x3 Here the humblest slave might stand erect on 
the ground of his humanity. X856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) 1 . i. 34 The government was strong enough to hold its 
ground. 1859 Mill Liberty iii. (1865) 43/2 It is not easy to 
see how it [Individuality] can stand its ground. x88t Towett 
Tliucyd. 1 . 197, I, like him taking the ground of future 
expediency, stoutly maintain the contrary position. 

14. The particular space or area under considera- 
tion, or one used for some spscial purpose, osp, the 
scene of any contest, or meeting. Off the ground : 
out of the way. On the ground', engaged in a duel. 

^1400 Desir, Troy 1x74 A noumbur hoge Of Grekes were 
gedret & grounde hade. Ibid, 1352 The Troiens,. 
fileddon in fere ..When the Grekys hade the gre & the 
grounde wonen. atsjz Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 1:5 
Content to talk \vitb the Governour, providit that the 
Cardtnall and his cumpany war of the ground. x6ax Shaks. 
ytti . C , IV. ii. 49 Bid our Commanders leade their cliarges 
off A little from this ground. 1678 Dryden & Lee CEdipus 
IV. Wks. 1883 VI. 213 I’m too well acquainted with the 
ground, Quite to forget it. 1816 Scott Olti Mori, vi, Why 
came ye na hame when other folk left the grund? X837 
Dickens Pickiv. iv, There were sentries posted to keep the 
ground for the troops. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswing vii, 
He has been * on the ground ’ I don't know how many 
times. 1850 ScoRESBY( 7 //e/z/er’j Whalent, Adv. iii. (1859)41 
They •had just arrived on the ground, and had not yet t;^en 
any whales. 1B97 Encycl. Sport I. 72 (Bandy) Ground, a 
rectangular sheet of ice, measuring not more than coo yds. 
X joo yds. and not less than 100 X 50. 

b. Cricket, (a) The space on which the game 
is played; (^) the space within which a player 
may lawfully stand while taking a particular part 
in the game; the, his, etc. ground (of a batsman) 
= the ground behind the popping-crease ; (r) the 
paid staff of players attached to a club (also 
ground-staff). 

X774 Laxvs of Cricket 8 The strikers need not keep within 
their ground till the Umpire has called Play. 1788 Ibid., 
This rule is not meant . . to prevent the bowler from filling 
up holes, watering his ground, or using sawdust, &c., when 
the ground is wet. X850 * Bat| Cricketer's Man.,'^% The . . 
players of ‘ the Ground * . . act in the. .capacity of. .umpire. 
1857 Hughes Tom Broxvn n. viii. He is never in his ground, 
except when his wicket is down. x88z Daily Tel. 27 May, 
His colleague driving the ball into his wicket whilst he was 
just out of the ground. 1894 Times Mar. 10/2 There are 
various additions to the ground staff. ..I’he list of 'the 
ground is now as follows. 

C. To have the ground on one's side : to have 
the advantage of position (in a contest.) 

iSSo B. Dhcolltmimmii i He knows well that he hath 
gotten the ground and winde on his side, hut I think I have 
the Sun on my back. 

15. In technical uses, f a. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Bmulmg, Ground, a bag 
or handkerchief laid down to mark where a bowl is to go 

b. Telegraphy, The contact of the conductor 
of an electric circuit with the earth ; the escape of 
current resulting from this. 

1870 F. L. Poi-E Electr. Tel. v. (1872) 63 The effect of 
a ground or escape is .. to exhaust the batteries more 
rapidly. 1883 T. D. Lockwood Electr. TeL 138 If an 
accidental connection with the ground should -occur, or, 
as it IS technically said, a ground appears on the wires. 
>8 93 in Sloane Electrical Diet. 

IV. 16. The soil of the earth. Also without 
article : Soil, earth, mould ; now only in Mining 
(see quot. 1881 ) except with descriptive adj. Phr, 
To break ground (see Break v. 44). 


a 1300 Cursor M. 6747 Thcif hus brecand, or gruband 
grund. X523 Fitzherd. Hush. § 10 If the grounde be good, 
putte the more beanes to the pease, 1547 Homilies 1. 
Misery Mankind 1. (18591 16 We may learn to know our* 
selves to be but ground, euth, and ashes. x66o Willsford 
Scales Comm. 196 This Trench (where the labourers first 
break ground). 1696 Ir, Du MonVs Voy. Levant 131 There 
are no Woods in it by reason of the shallowness of the 
Ground. 1700 Moxon Meek, Exerc. I. 17 He ought to dig 
it deeper till he comes to firm ground; or if it proves to be 
loose, or made Ground [etc,]. 1795 Genii, Mag. 539/1 The 
extreme wetness of the ground had delayed the operation of 
the share. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Ground, the rock 
in which a vein is found; also, any given portion of the 
mineral deposit itself. x8^ Public Opinion 12 Sept, 338/1 
The loose shale. .has moved forward .. and carried away 
both shafts, .down to blue ground. 

b. With a and pL A kind or variety of soil. 
lObs, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvil. Ixv. (1495) 642 Come 
thryueth in one grounde and faylyth in a nolher. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb. ^ 2 l*here be many maner of groundcs and 
soyles. Some whyte cley, somme redde cley [etc.]. 1542 
Boordb Dyetary iv. (1870) 238 Let hyfti make his fundacyon 
vpon a graualy grownde myxt with clay. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat, Abus, u. (1882)44 They know exactly.. what ground 
is best for cuerie kinde of come. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 409 
In some Grounds which are strong, you shall haue a 
Raddish, &c. come in a Moneth. X697 Dryden Virg, Georg. 

I. 80 This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres, suits. 
X787 Winter Syst. Hush. 9 When a farmer cannot keep 
the produce of each ground separate. 

V* attrib. and Comb* 

17. General combinations, a. Simple attribu- 
tive, locative and objective (senses I and III) as 
ground’-bed, •builder, -end, feeder, -herb, -leaf, 
•level, -mark, -nest, -pipe, -soil, -sward, -tilth, 
-whirl \ ground-building, -deep, feeding, -nesting, 
•routing adjs. 

x6is G. Sandys Trav. 88 Vntil rowzed from our *gTound- 
beds by the report of the Cannon. 1859 Amer. Cvcl. III. 
282/1 The hawks are platform-builders, ‘•ground-builders, 
occupants of hollow trees, &c. 1863 Atkinson Stauion 
Grange 1x4, I think the mouse has the odds in an attack 
on a *ground-building bee’s nest. x6xo W. Folkingham 
Art of Survey 1. iv. 9 The Goates of Angori are hung 
with shag *ground-deepe. 2523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 15 
The *grounde code of a yongc asshe. 1887 Encycl. Brit. 
XXII. 6ix Sturgeons are ’’ground-feeders. 2859 Dar- 
win Orig. Spec, v, (1873) xo8 The larger *ground-feeding 
birds seldom take flight except to escape danger. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 530 To make the Herbe grow contrary to h)s 
Nature; As to make *Ground-Herbs rise in Heighth. x8sx 
Mrs. Browning C<Tf<x Guidi IV. i. 205 To let the *gr*ound- 
leavesof the place confer A natural bowl. X633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. II. xHi. (x8io) 368 That the Ailiirery might play 
as well by night as day himself did take and score out his 
•gTound-markes. x67x Milton P, R, 11. 280 And now the 
Herald Lark Left his *ground-nest. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Briery Creek vi. 134 A lark sprang up from the wound- 
nest where she was sitting solitary, x88o A. R. ^VALLACE 
Isl. Life-jt^ The seeds becoming attached to the plumage of 
■•ground-nesting birds. 1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. in Sylva, 
610.(1729)231 I he Air *Ground-pipe, laid.. in the middle of 
tbe^ Floor. 1867 F, Francis Angling i. (x88o) 55 Barbel, 
which are a *ground-routmg fish. 1822-34 Good’s Study 
Med, (ed, 4) II. 645 The lowness and original swampiness of 
the *ground-soi!. 1829 Coleridge Garden of Boccaccio 66, 

I . . sit on the *ground-sward, 1553 Grimalde 
Offices (1556) 59 For of all tbinges whereoute anie gayne 
is sought, nothing is belter than *ground tilth, a 1881 
Rossetti House of Life iv, The ‘•ground-whirl of the 
perished leaves of Hope. 

b. attributive (sense II), often ^//aji-adjectival 
— ‘ fundamental *, deep-seated \ etc., as ground- 
faith, -feature, form, ■\-harm, •\-hate, -idea, -prin- 
ciple, -root, -thought, -tint, etc. 

Klany of these formations are recent imitations of German 
compounds of grund, such as grundform, grundgedanke, 
grundidee, etc. 

1871 R, H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 37 In the absence of 
this Aground-faith. 1807 tr. Goede’s Ttw. Eng. II. 221 
The *ground-features of his portrait must be natural. 1879 

J. A. H. Murray Philol, Soc, 6x1 From the ‘•ground- 
form — Ostyak wa,Samoyed man, i88x Amer. Jrnl.Matk. 
IV, 42 Tables of the Groundforms of the Binary Duo- 
decimic. cs^oo Desir. Ttvy 1431 A light wrathe..growes 
into Aground harroe. Ibid, 1403 Thurgh vnhappe of bat 
kynde. . Myche greuance shall proo & a *ground hate, 1865 
Sat. Rev, 7 Jan. 16/x Moulding his *ground-idea into 
a poetical whole. 1872 J. Morlev Voltaire 299 When we 
come to the ground idea of the Essay on Manners. 2873 M. 
Arnold Lit. A Dogma (1B76) 89 This was the very Aground- 
principle in Jesus Christ’s teaching, a 1569 Kincesmyll 
Metn's Esi. xi. (1580) 65 That this love might take a more 
Agroundroote^ in our hartes. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. Dogma 
(1876) 266 Righteousness is its *ground-thought. 187$ tr. 
Vogel's Chem. Light vii, 50 The painter indeed contents 
himself with«three *grouna tints — yellow, blue, and red. 
2841-4 Emerson Ess,, Poet. Wks, (Bohn) I. 257 We hear, 
through all the varied music, the *ground-tone of conven- 
tional life. 1874 H. R, Reynolds fohn Bapt. iii. % 3. 299 
David’s psalms reveal the ground-tone and key-nolcs of 
Nathan’s prophecies. 

f c. With adjs. and pp]es: = ‘ to Ibe bottom *, 
hence ‘completely, thoroughly, extremely ’> as 
ground-filed, -hot, -laden, -stalwart. (Cf. G.gntnd- 
falsck, etc.) Obs., 

CX20S Lay. 2088 pa scipeu weoren igrekede, mid gode 
grund fulled. Ibid. 1x06 Feower scipen greale pc weren 
grund ladene. Ibid. 5692 Ofte heo letten grund-hat laed 
gliden heom an heore hsfd. exyoo Havelok 1025 pe ston 
was mikel, and ek greth, . . Grund stalwrthe man he sholde 
le, pat mouthe liflen it to his krie. 

18. Special combs. : ground-air (see quot.) ; 


ground-angling, fishing with a weighted line with- 
out a float, bottom-fishing {Diet, Rust, 1704); 
simWtLxXy ground angler \ ground-bailiff, a superin- 
tendent or inspector of mines (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, 1858) ; ground-bass Mus., a bass-passage 
of four or eiglit bars in length, constantly repealed 
with a varied melody and harmony (Stainer Sc. 
Barrett, 1876); ground-beam, ‘ the sill of a frame’ 
{Cent. Diet.)', ground-bridge U, S. (see quot.); 
ground-bundle Anat., one ofthe bundles of nerve- 
fibres lying on either side of the grey matter of 
the spinal cord ; ground-cable, that portion of a 
mooring-cable which is intended to lie on the sea- 
bottom ; ground-chamber, a chamber on the 
ground-floor; ground-colom*, (tz) a first.coating 
of paint (cf. 6 b) ; {b) the prevailing colour of 
any object, diversified with markings of other 
colours ; ground-crab, a kind of hoisting- 
apparatus used in mining (see quot.) ; f ground- 
drawer, -drove, (see quots.) ; f ground-ebb, 
low water ; also as adj., at low water ; ground-end 
Mining (see quot.) ; ground-fast a., firmly fixed 
m the ground ; f afso as sb., that which holds a 
thing firm; ground-fielding, fielding or stopping 
a cricket-ball near the ground ; ground-fish, a fish 
which lives at the bottom of the water ; ground- 
fishery, -fishing, fishing with the bait at or, near 
the bottom of the watery ground-flat = Gboukd- 
floor; ground-game, game which lives on the 
ground, as liares and rabbits ; ground-gru© dial. = 
( 3 ROUKB-ICE ; f ground-hold, the anchors of a 
vessel ; i* ground-hop, a leap from the ground, in 
quot.^/^.; ground-itch (see quot.); ground-joint, 
the joining of one stone or course in masonr)' with, 
the ground or course immediately below ; ground- 
joist, a joist supporting the ground-floor of a 
building {Diet. Archil. 1851) ; ground-landlord, 
the owner of land which is leased for building on ; 
ground-layer, + {a) one who lays a foundation ; 
(^) in Pottety, etc., the workman who lays the 
‘ground’ (sense 6b); similarly ground-laying 
I vbl. sb. ; ground-mail . 5 V., payment for bnr)’ing- 
; ground ; ground-mass, the compact basal part 
' of an igneous rock, in which the distinctive crystals 
are imbedded ; f ground-measure, ? a dance set 
to a ‘ ground ’ or ground-bass ; ground-moraine, 

’ subglacial till, boulder-clay; also^r//n^. ; ground- 
I net, a trawl or drag-net {Cent, Diet.)', ground- 
: niche, a niche having its base on a level with 
i the floor or ground . (Chambers Cycl. i 74 ^j s-v. 
AWie ) ; ground-note Mus. (see quot. 1877) ; also 
f^- ’} ground-officer, one who has charge of the 
grounds and lands of an estate ; f ground-pillar, 
a supporting pillar ; f ground-pin, a main pin or 
beam in any structure ; so f ground-pinning, 
underpinning ; ground-plane, the horizontal plane 
of projection in perspective drawing; f ground- 
planked a., ? having beds on the floor ; ground- 
plumbing (see quot.); ground-provisions, root- 
crops suitable for food, as yams, potatoes, etc. ; 
ground-room, a room • on the ground-floor ; 
ground-rope, a rope by which the lower edge 
of a trawl is kept on the ground ; ground-row, 
a row of gas-jets on the floor of a theatre- 
stage ; t ground-salt, a movement in the manege 
(see quot.); ground-seine, a form of seine or 
drag-net; ground-sluice sb., Mining (see quot. 
1S69); ground-sluice v., to wash down earth 
bymeansofastreamofwater ; ’t*ground-smoothc., 
levehviththeground; •i‘ground-sope(=Du.^/'<7Wf/- 
sof), dregs, sediment (quots. c 725 and 14 . . are 
obscure, perh. mistranslations ; Palsgrave’s render- 
ing may be an error) ; f ground-stand, a standing 
place in (he pit of a theatre ; ground-statheling, 
-stathelness, foundations; ground -story = 
Ground -FLOOR ; ground - strake = Garboaud- 
STRAKE {Smyth. Sailor's Word-bk. 1867) ; ground- 
substance Phys., the homogeneous matrix in 
which the structural elements of a tissue arc em- 
bedded ; grOund-sweat slang, the grave ; to take 
a ground-siveat, to lie in the grave; ground-^pe 
(see quot.); ground-table Arch., the plinth or 
projecting course resting on the foundation of a 
wall ; an earth-table ; ground-tier, {d) the lowest 
tier of goods in a vessel’s hoM (Yowog fVaut, 
Diet. 1846); (^) the lowest range of boxes m a 
theatre ; ground-timbers, the main timbers lam 
on the keel of a ship, floor-timbers; ground- 
tissue Bot., the mass of cells separating the 
vascular bundles from each other and from^ the 
epidermis; 4 ground-toiled a., field-working; 
ground-torpedo, a torpedo fixed to the ground 
or bottom of the sea ; ground-tow (see quot. 1 794 
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and cf. 3 b above) ; t ground-wart, a small emi- 
nence resembling a wart ; ground-water, -ways 
(see quots.) ; + ground-wind, a wind blowing at 
the level of the sea ; opposed to rack-wiitd ; 
ground- wire Telegraphy (see quot.); ground- 
worm, an earth-worm. Also Grodnd-ankual, 
Ground-bait, Ground-line, Ground-man, etc. 

x886 Soc. Lex,, *Ground air, the air contained in 
the soil. This contains _a large portion of carbonic acid gas 
due to the disintegration of organic substances. 1848 
Chambers' Inform, People I. 683/2 Remarkably fine gut 
ought to be used by all Aground anglers. 1699 WANLEy in 
Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 274 ’Tis ver>’ like such a com- 
mon *ground-Bass as this. 1859 Bartlett Diet, Amer., 
*Ground^ Bridge, the well-known corduroy road of the 
South, laid^ on the bed of a creek or other body of water, 
to render it fordable. 1893 H. Morris Treat. Anat. 781 
The anterior *ground bundle appears to be continuous with 
the posterior longitudinal bundle . .The lateral ground bundle 
is a mi.Ked tract. X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 129 Our 
*ground rabies for the sloop could not yet be got ready. 
1638 SirT. Herbert 7’rar\(ed. 2) 169 The ‘ground chambers 
were large. x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 223 The 
first floor, as usual, overhangs the ground-chamber. x6x4 
T. Jackson Creed n. 286 This conceit, .serues as a ‘ground 
colour for disposing mens soules to take the sable dye of 
Hell. x6s8--9 Burton's Diary (1828) III, 558 Do. .as Zeuxis 
did, who painted for eternity; which you can never do, un- 
less your ground-colours be well laid. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., 
Mammalia III. X47 In adult specimens the ground-colour 
of file hack is yciiowish-wbitc, mch markings varjTng from 
dark gray to dusky black. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. 
VIII. iv. 192 The ground-colours then to be laid firmly. . . On 
this first colour, the second colours. x8si Greenwell Coai- 
trade Terms Northnmbld, Durh, ‘Ground crabs are 
used in sinking, for lowering the sinking set of pumps as 
the pit is deepened- *597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. 
Chirurg, 7b/i If the bullet slicke faste in anye bone, we 
drawe him forthwith that instrument which we call Extractor 
or ‘Grownde-drawer. Ibid. x3b/2This Grounde-drawer is 
verye acute on his end, hecaus tne bullet might sticke fast 
therone. 1819 Rees Cycl., *Ground drove, in a Mine, is 
said of such parts as have been worked, or excavated for the 
ore or minerals, a 1420 Hoccleve De Peg. Princ. 669 God 
. . whan l^at his lust was, withdrew he flood Of wel^, & at 
‘grounde ebbesette he me. 0x430 Lydc. Min. Poems 
. Soc.) so The floode was passed and sodmnly of newe A lowe 
ground ebbe Avas fast by the strond. 0x45^ •S'A Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6680 It may no^t full wele be sene Bot when the se 
grounde eb bene. 18x9 Rees Cycl,, *Ground-end, ofa Mine, 
signifies the forefield or foremost place of working, in the 
whole or footground. 0x680 HicKERiNciLL/firA Whiggism 
Wks. (1716) 1. 2S He is ‘ground.fast and safe, that keeps 
to this certain Principle of Truth. 1720 D. Campbell m 
De Foe Life £p. Ded. (1840) 15 In Yorkshire they kneel 
on a ground-fast stone, and say, All hail to the moon 
[etc.]. Z658 Hoolc ComoMiux* Vts. World (1672) 173 The 
Nave is the ground-fast [L. basis'i of the Wheel. xBgt 
Atkinson LastGiani Killers 2x1 Earth and sodsand ground- 
fast rocks. 1884 I, Bligm in Lillywhite Cricket Ann, s 
Our ‘ground fielding was both brilliant and effective. * 1856 
Woodward HI. 426Immense Quantities of Crustacea 

and shell-fish are taken with the trawl, as well as ‘ground- 
fish. X883 E. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N, S, Wales 13 The 
Flathead is a ground-fish, but is found on a sandy bottom 
only. x8§6 Woodward Mollusca iii. 427 In North Britain 
an extensive ‘ground-fishery is conducted by means of long 
lines, often a mile in length. 1833 J. Rennie -4 
64 It requires a finer top for fly-fishing than for trolling or 
‘ground-fishing. 1863 Daily Tel. 8 July, In the consult- 
ing-room on the ‘ground-flat. 1872 Spectator 5 Oct, 1262 
To give the occupant a right to kill ‘ground-game (i, e., 
hares and rabbits). 189$ Law Times 13 July 235 The 
Ground Game Act, 1880. 1833 Farquharson in Phil, 

Trans. CXXV, 330 [At Alford] they call it *ground-gru ; 
gru being the term by which they designate snow saturated 
with, or swimming in water. 1396 Spenser F. Q, vi. iv. i 
Like as a ship with dreadfull storme long tost, Having spent 
all her masles and her ‘ground-hold. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
37 a, Nay thei (farms] are taken mostly at a ‘ground-hop, 
before they fall, for feare of comming too late. 1823 
Thacker Mil. fnil. 177 Men infected Avith the ‘ground 
itch generated by laying on the ground. - 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 149 The ‘ground joint of the Avork AVith the 
rock. Ibid. § 199 The ground joint, or under-bed of each 
stone. 1719 De Foe Crxtsoe ii. ii. (1840) 46 If they were 
‘ground-landlords, he hoped if they built tenements on the 
land . . they Avould - . grant them a Jong lease. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. V. iii. § 6 (1876) 502 A tax on ground-rent, one 
Avould suppose, must fall on the ground-landlord. 1603 
jfAS. I Sp. Farit. (1604) B, Hee Avas also the first ‘ground- 
layer of the other Peace. 2898 Daily News 8 June 2/5 
Employed as a ground-layer at Stoke. 1884 C. T. Davis 
Mannf. Bricks etc. 89 In fine enamelling, ‘ground-laying 
is the first process, 1818 Scott xvi, ‘Reason- 

able charges?’ said the sexton; ‘ou, there’s ‘grund-mail 

and bell-siller .. and the kist’. 1879 Rutley SUtdy 

Rocks X. 168 In many cases felsite, or the ‘groundmass 
of porphyries, consists of a microscopically fine-grained 
aggregate. 1621 B. Jonson Masque Augurs A 4, Very 
sufficient Beares as any . . and can dance . . and play their 
owne tunes . . the Beareward offers to play them Avith 
any Citie-D.mcers, christned, for a ‘ground measure. 2863 
A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxiv. (1878) 39s ‘Ground- 
moraine matter, the moraine pnfonde of Swiss and French 
authors. 1880 A, R. Wallace Isl. Life ix. 169 The ground- 
moraine, consisting of mud and imbedded stones. 2877 
Stainer Harsnony vii. § 77 The note on Avhich a common 
chord is built, .is called by some the Fundamental Bass, by 
others the Root or ‘Ground-note. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. 
eXXVI. 30s Seriou.sness is. . the ground-note of his tempera- 
ment. X815 Scott Guy M. Adi, Their asses Avere poinded 
by the ‘ground-officer Avhen left in the plantations. CX47S 
Pict. Foe. in Wr.-IVuIcker 779A5 h/ecr basys, the *grown 6 ' 
pelyr. 2632 Vicars AEneid n. 44 We.. hack in twain The 
joy n’d crosse beams, and rais’d the *ground-pins main, a 1633 
Austin Medit. (1635) 284 The ground-Pins of this Cottage 
begin to faile. 2307-810 Willis & Clark CambridgeKxZ%^ I. 
4xsCronail laboranti circa facturammuri superions coquine, 


^ ‘groAvnde-pynnyng, ct circa tegulacionem coquine. 1762 
Forster in Phil, Trans. LII. 476 The ground.pinning of 
some houses, Avhich had been burnt doAvn. 1833 Herschel 
Ashyn. viii. 271 The ecliptic is the plane to which an in- 
habitant of the earth most naturally refers the rest of the 
solar system, as a sort of ‘ground-plane. 2871 J. R. Dicksee 
P erspective 32 Ground plane, the plane on which objects to 
be represented stand. *632 Lithcoay Trav. vhi. 360, 1 stayed 
in a Spaniards house . . Avho kept a roguish Taverne, and a 
‘ground planked Hospitality. 1704 Diet. Rust., ^Ground- 
plumbing, is to find out the depth of Water in fishing. 
2827 O. W. Roberts Central Amer. 208 The raising of 
stock, and cultivation of ‘ground provisions. 2662 J. Davies 
tr. Olearius' Voy.Ambass. 294 The ‘ground-rooms of the 
House. 2798 Eiigeworth Pract. Educ. (2822) I. 342 Locked 
up in a ground-room. 2874 Holdsworth Deep-sea Fishing 
i. 58 The curv’ed lower margin of the mouth of the traAvl is 
fastened to and protected by the * ‘ground rope This.. 
ansAvers the useful purpose of keeping the edge of the net 
on the ground. 2882 Daily News 28 Dec. 2/1. The light 
distributed about the stage from concealed ‘battens’ and 
‘ ‘ground roAvs 1624MARKHAM Cheap Husb. i. ii. (t668) 
23 To pass them about in ‘ground-salts, as by taking up his 
fore-Le^ from the ground both together, and bringing his 
hinder Feet into their place. 2874 Holdsavorth Deep-sea 
Fishing iv. 157 Seans may be divided into three classes, 
namely, the scan proper,., the 'tuck-sean *, and the ‘ ‘ground 
or foot-sean 2869 R. B. Smath Goldf. Victoria 6x2 
*Ground-sluice, a channel cut in the bottom or bed-rock, 
into Avhich the earth is conveyed by a stream of AA'ater. 
2879 Atcherley Boerland 238 Our host took us to his 
Avorkings, where he Avas ‘ground-sluicing, c 2320 Barclay 
Sallnsfs yugfirJh qz a, Whan Marius came to any such 
tOAvne .. he set fjTc in them and brent them ‘grounde 
smothe. <*725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) C 286 Cartilago, 
‘grundsopa. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 216/t Growndesope of 
2x\y\ycQm^. .fex,sedimett. 14.. Nominalem Wr.-Wuleker 
717/36 Hoc subei\ intima pars corticis. Hoc abdomen, 
grundsope. 2330 Palsgr. 228/1 Grounde soppe in lycoure, 
payn irempS. 2659 Lady Alimony 1. iv. All our Galleries 
and ‘Ground-stands are long ago furnished. <22300 E. E. 
Psalter cxxxyi. 7 Vnto J>e ‘grond-stahelnes \v.r. groun- 
stahelingel in it. 2637 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 103 You 
shall feel that heat aboA'e ,.in the ‘ground stones below, 
though your sieling be a foot thick. 2823 P. Nicholson 
Prod. Build. 307 Brick Avails in the basement and ground- 
stories of buildings. 2882 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 9) II. 
58 The ‘ground-substance, matrix or intercellular substance 
of the connective tissue, ax-joo B. E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, 

* Grownd-Sweat, a Grave. 2834 F. Mahony Father Front's 
Rem. (1836) II. 217 We Avaked him in clover. And sent 
him to take a ground-sw'eat. 2839 Stonehouse Axholme 
25 The Avater..is not spring water, but merely Avhat is 
termed a ‘ground sype, i.e. Avater filtering through from 
the .surface. 2640 in WilHs & Clark Cambridge (2886) 1. 
97 Plinth and ‘Ground-table for y* South Range. 2627 
Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 2 Before you vse any 
plankes, they lay the Rungs, called floore timbers, or 
‘ground timbers, thwart the keele. 2793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 8$ The interior ground timbers. 2882 Hamerslv 
Naval Encyel.y Ground-timber, In making up the frame 
of a Avooden ship, the timbers of the low'er course arc 
called ground-timbers. 288* Vines Sachs' Bot. 4B2 A loose 
spongy parenchyma.. sharply defined from the firm com- 
pact ‘ground-tissue, 2695 J. R. Grec.n Man. Bot, I. 329 
A mass of cells Avhich constitutes the ground or funda- 
mental tissue, 2632 Lithgow Trav. viii. 359 Arabs, Avho 
falling downe 'from the Mountames .. upon the ‘ground 
toyled Moores [etc.]. N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 389 
The ‘ground-torpedo is fired by a wire connected with a 
battery from the shore. x6fc J. Cox in Si. Papers, Dom. 574 
The ‘ground tow sold to Mr. Gould is not fetched away. 
1794 4- Seamanship 54 Ground-tow, the loose hemp 

that comes from the sides of the hatchellers and spinners. 
2568 C. Watson Polyb. 68 This hill is straitly incompassed 
Avith stepe rocks, hauing a plain ony*verytippc.,in y'mid.st 
there is a ‘ground wart, Avhich serueth lor y' ivatch-house. 
1890 Nature 27 Noa% 94 Mr. Latham defines “ground 
Avater’ as all Avater found in the surface soil of the crust of 
the earth, except such as may be in combination Aviih the 
materials forming the crust of the earth. 171X W. Suther- 
land 260 ‘<7raK«<f-to<z7'f; large Pieces 

of Timber lying a-thwart the Bottom ofa Dock, or Launch, 
to make the Foundation firm and subsmntial. 2867 Smwh 
Sailed s JFord'bk., Ground ways, the large blocks and thick 
planks which support the cradle on which a ship is launched. 
Also, the foundation Avhereon a vessel is built. 2620 T. 
Scott God 4- King (1633) 16 It is for me to observe the 
‘ground-Avinde, not the rack-winde. 1621 S. Ward Jethro's 
Just. Peace (1627), It is the ground-wind, not the rack- 
Avinde, that driues mils and ships. 2893 Sloake Stand, 
Electrical Diet., *Ground-wire, a metaphorical term ap- 
plied to the earth when used as a return circuit. 1599 A. M. 
Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 158/2 For the Dropsye. Take 
‘grounde worracs, choppe . . them smalle (etc. J. 1830 Carlyle 
Misc. (2857; II. 247 Fools that we are! To dig and bore 
like ground-worms. 1844 Emerso.v Led, New Ettg. Ref. 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 259 Ground-worms, slugs, and mosquitos. ^ 

"b. In names of animals (denoting generally, in 
regard to birds, those of terrestrial habits; in 
regard to other animals, those that burroAV, or 
lie in holes or on the ground) ; as ground-bear, 
the common brown bear, Ursus arctos (Cassell, 
1884) ; ground-beetle, a general name for all 
beetles of the family Carabidx ; ground-cuckoo, 
a member of one of the four genera of Neomor* 
fhiitXf a subfamily of the Cuculidx ; ground- 
dove, a dove or pigeon of terrestrial habits, esp. 
of the genera Chamxpelia and Geofelia (cf. groiuid- 
pigeoii ) ; ground-finch, {a) a bird of Swainson’s 
sub-family Fringillititc or true finches; if) an 
American finch of the genus PipUo {Cent. DictP ) ; 
ground-gudgeon, the loach; ground-hornbill, 
the African genus Bttcorvus (or Bucorax) of horn- 
bills ; ground-hornet, a hornet that has its nest 
on the ground ; ground-lackey, -lark, -lizard, 


-mite (see quots.); ground-parrakeot, any bird 
of the genera Geopsiltacus znH Bezoponis \ ground- 
parrot, (a) =prea ; {b) theKakapo ofNcw Zealand 
{Slnjigops habropHlits) ; ground-pearl, -pig (see 
quots.) ; ground-pigeon, a pigeon which passes 
most of its time on the ground; esp. one of the 
family Goiirtdx\ also — ground-dove \ ground- 
puppy = Hellbender; ground-rat (see ground- 
P^S)'t ground-robin = Cheewink (1896 Newton 
£tici. Birds 9S2) ; ground ■ roller (see quot. and 
Rolleb) ; ground-ficratcher, a name for the 
Rasores or gallinaceous birds; ground-seal, a 
large species of seal ; ground-shark, any species 
of shark that rarely comes to the surface, esp. the 
spinous shark {Echinorrhinns spinostts) \ ground- 
sloth, one of an extinct group of New World 
herbivorous mammals of the group Edentata, inter- 
mediate between the existing sloths and ant-eaters ; 
ground-snake (see quots.); ground • sparrow 
U. S., one of several sparrows of terrestrial habits, 
e. g. the grass-finch and savannah-sparrow (Cent. 
Bid.) ; ground-spearing, a fish (Trachino- 
cephalus vtyops) found in the tropical parts of the 
Western Atlantic (1896 Jordan & EA’erman Fishes 
Amer. 296); ground-spider, any kind of spider 
that bnrrows or lives understones ; ground-thrush, 
[a) a thrush of the genus Geocichla ; (^) a bird of 
the Australian genus Cinclosoma', (c) the- pitta or 
ant-thrush ; ground-tit, a small Californian bird 
(Chamsea fasciaia), allied to the Avrens and tit- 
mice; ground-wasp, a Avasp that has its nest on 
the ground ; ground- wren, (d) the AvilloAV Avren, 
Sylvia trochilus ; (b) -ground-iit. Also Ground- 
bird, Ground-hog, Ground-squirrel. 


Rural Cycl. II. ^yz* Ground beetle, a coleopterous in- 
sect, Avhose larva is found in corn-fields. 2883 Cassells Nat. 
Hist. IV. 134 The Malays .. rapture .. ‘Ground Cuckoos. 
289s Lydekker Nat. Hist. Iv. 21 The four genera of 
ground-cuckoos, all of which are terrestrial birds with power- 
ful feet for running. 2792 Mar. Riddell Voy. Madeira 60 
Five kinds of doves are natives of Antigua, of which the 
ramier and the ‘ground dove ore the most beautiful. 2883 
Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 247 The ground-doves, little creatures 
which pass their time on the ground almo.st exclusively. 2837 
W, Swainson Birds II. 222 The Fringillinx may correctly 
be termed ‘ground finches; since, with scarcely an exception, 
they are all birds which habitu.ally walk or bop in such situa- 
tions. 2867 S.MATH Sailor's IFord-bk., ‘Ground-gudgeon, a 
little fish, the Cobi/is barbatula. 2880-4 F. Day Fishes 
Gt. Brit. Irel. II, 204 TJie loach, .ground-bait or ground- 
gudgeon, Northumberland. 2883 Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 
355 The ‘Ground Hornbills(^KC<)r/Ta:). These are an African 
form, of which there are tAvo or three kinds. 2888 Inclis 
Tent Life Tigcrland 68, 1 have knoAvn an elephant to bolt 
. . through the attacks of Avasps or ‘ground hornets. 1869 
E. Neavman Brit. Moths (1874) 42 The ‘Ground Lackey 
{Bombyxcnstreusis).,VtTydo\yci 6 sxa. in the Isle of Sheppey. 

2848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The tree pipit is the * ‘ground lark *. 

2849 Ibid. VII. 2354 The bunting is the 'ground lark’. 
X79* Mar. Riddell Voy. Madeira 65 The ‘ground lizard 
is commonly of the colour of the earth on Avhieh it creeps. 
2885 Stand. Nat. Hist. HI. 432 Ameiva dorsalis, the 
ground lizard, is one of the most abundant lizards in Jamaica. 
2847 Carpenter Zool. § 840 The Trombiidx, or ‘Ground- 
Miles, are distinguished by ha\'ing the palpi converted into 
raptorial organs. 2865 Gould Birds Austral, II. 87 The 
‘Ground- Parrakeet is diffused over the Avhole of the southern 
portions of Australia, including Tasmania, 1885 Stand. 
Nat. Hist, IV. 356 The crested ground-parakeet {Calli- 
psittacus novx-hoUandix). 2794 G. Shaav Zool. New Hol- 
land 20 Psiltaetts ien’cstris. 'ITie ‘Ground Parrot. 2827 
Vigors & HoRSFlELuin Trafis.Linn.Soc. yN.z-jZ Psittacus 
pulchellus, ..Th^ settlers call it Ground Parrot. 1883 
Stand. Nal. Hist. IV. 351 The single genus Geopsittaajs 
. .is the ground-parrot of Southern and Western Australia. 
1893 Pop. Set. Monthly Apr. 776 The Kakapo of New 
Zealand . . also knoAvn as the * owl parrot ’ or * ground 
parrot*. x8^ Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 218 Another (bug] is 
the curious “Ground Pearl* of the Bahama Islands. It 
JiA’cs beneath the soil in crevices frequented by ants, and 
acquires a sheil-like calcareous scaly covering. 2883 Cas- 
sells Nat. Hist. HI. 133 In Sierra Leone it [Aulacodus 
Sxvinderianus^ is known as the Ground Rat, or ‘Ground 
Pig. 2883 Challenger Rep. 1. n. 535 A little ‘Ground 
Pigeon {,Geopelia\ not much bigger than a sparrow. 1885 
Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 242 'Hie Gouridx comprises the great 
ground-pigeons . . LTiey are nati\’es of the Papuan Arclii- 
pelago. 2863 ‘Ground Puppy [see Hellbender]. 1883 
Cassells Nat. Hist. III. 364 In Madagascar .. there are 
found the ‘Ground Rollers {Aitloniis), extraordinarj* birds 
which liA’e entirely on the ground, and only come out at 
dusk. 2840 Blath Cuviers Auim. Kingd. (1840’ 25^ 
Rasores (‘ground-scratchers) — tbePouItry. 2868 R. Brown 
in Proe. Zool. Soc. 427 Ike Grey Seal, .. possibly tins 
species may be confounded Avith the “Ground-Seal . xSw 
Standard 20 May 3 'Ike ‘ground seal’, the larg«t of all 
the species. 2833 Marbyat P. Simple (1863) 217 There are 
several kinds of sharks, but the most dangerous are the 
great AA'hite shark and the ‘ground shark. 2883 Stand. 
Nat. Hist. III. 76 The sleeper shark Somniesus yucro- 
cephala .. By the fishermen it is known as ground-shark 
or gurrj’-shark. 2860 Oaves (riV/^), Memoir on 

therium, or Giant ‘Ground-Sloth of America. 28^ B. * i. 
Guide Fossil Mammals 69 The entire skeleton of the great 
extinct ‘Ground Sloth’. 2885 Stand. Art/. H:st. Ill- j - 
Thegenus CnrpJiophis is very generally distnbuted; m the 
United States, the species <r///<r«rt, . .as the thunder, ground, 
or worm.snake, is most familiar. Ibid. Corcnella 

or the Australian ground-snake. 1880 Silver 6: 
Co.’ y. Africa (ed. 3) 179 One of the great ‘ground spiders 
in the Karroo districts .. has a body 2\ inches long. 2869 
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Gould Birds Austral, Suppl. 63 CincloscnncL ceistaneo- 
thorax, . . this richly coloured and very distinct species of 
•*Ground Thrush. i83t Brit. Mus. CataL Birds V. 147 The 
genus Geocichla comprises a well-defined group of forty 
Thrushes, which maybe distinguished as Ground-Thrushes. 
1885 Stand. Nat, Hist. IV. ^67 The pittas, or ground- 
thrushes, are a group of insectivorous birds which inhabit 
the forests of the eastern tropics. Ibid. 506 The so^alled 
*ground-tit, or perhaps better wren-tit {(Skamcca '/asciatd) 
. .has very little in common with the true tits. 1880 Nco} 
Virginians I. 98 There is a small *ground-wasp, like the 
English wasp in shape and colour ; and a very large ground- 
wasp, whose sting is very vicious. 1839 Macgillivray 
Brit, Birds 11. 371 Willow Wren. ^Ground Wren. 

c. In names of plants, generally denoting plants 
dwarfish in height and sometimes ‘those of a trail- 
ing habit ; groxmd-archil, Lccanora f/areUa, 
a species of lichen used in dyeing {Syd, Soc, Lex. 
1SS6); gronnd-berry, (fl) U.S. = Checkee- 
BEERT {Cent. Dict^\ {b) Austral, (see quot.); 
ground-birch, ? the dwarf birch (see Birch i b) ; 
ground-box, Btixns sempervirens, the small 
variety used for edgings; ground-cedar (see 
quot.) ; ground-cherry, {d) the Dwarf Cherry, 
Cerasus Chamxceraszts ‘ ip) an American plant 
of the genus Phy salt's*, *1* ground-chestnut (see 
quot.) ; ground-cistus, Rhododendron Chamve' 
cisltts (Paxton Bot.Dict. 1S40) ; ground-cypress, 
SantoUna Ckamatcyparisstts (ibid.) ; ground- 
elder, a name for Sambucus Ebttlus, Angelica 
silvestris,.^gopodutntPodag 7 'ariai^ii\itn & Hol- 
land Plant-n. 1879), Mercurialis perennis 
(Paxton); gTOund-eneU(seequot.i879); ground- 
& = GEOUKD-BiNB(C^«A/?rV/.); ground-flax, the 
genus Camelina (Paxton) ; f ground - furze — 
Caxhiock; d'&round-hele [ad, G. gt‘ttndheil'\, 
Veronica ojicinalis ; ground - hemlock, an 
American variety of the common yew, Taxtts bac- 
cafa\ ground-holly = Checker-berry (4)'^' Soc. 
Lex.) \ ground-jasmine, Passerina Stelleri ( Treas. 
Bot. iS 6 ( 5 ) ; ground-laurel, the Trailing Arbutus 
{Epigtsta repens) of North America ; t ground- 
myrtle, Butcher’s Broom {Rtiscus aculeatus) ; 
ground-needle, Eroditim mosehaittm ; ground- 
oak, («) an oak-sapling ; (p) a species of dwarf-oak; 
ground -pea =* Ground-nut 2 ; ground-plum, 
-rattan (see quots.) ; + ground-saligot, Tribulus 
ierrestris ; ground-sorrel (see quot.) ; ground- 
thistle, the cardoon {Cynara Carduncnlus) ; 
ground- willow, a dwarf willow ; oX'iodial. = Poly- 
gonum amphihittm (Britten & Holland); ground- 
yew *Cbowberrti, Also Ground-ash, Ground- 
ivy, Ground-pine. 


x88p J. H.Maidek UsefulPl. A ustraJia 8 Asirolamahwni* 
fitsum . . and A . pini/olium . . Commonly called ‘ *Ground- 
berry’. x885 Fenn This Man's IVi/e in Gd. IVords 61 A 
dozen bundles of clean-lookingf *ground-birch sticks. 15^8 
Lyte Dodoejts vr. xxxii. 609 The smal Boxe is called . , in 
Latine, Htnni Buxiis : tiiat is to say, ^Ground Boxe, or 
Bwarffe Boxe. 1836 Backiv. Canada 120 A trailing plant 
bearing a near resemblance to the cedar, which, .has, . a claim 
to the name of ^ground or creeping cedar, i6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 448 Certain dwarfs Cherries .. called Chamecerasi 
(/. Aground cherry-shrubs). 1859 Bartlett Diet. Atner., 
Ground cherry (Physalis), .. sometimes called Winter 
Cherry, 1693 C. Dryden in Dryden's Juvenal vii, (1697) 
Notes 183 Treupics, in English call'd *Ground-Chest-nuts, 
or Pignuts. 1597 Gerarde Herbal App., ^Ground Enell is 
Venus combe.^ 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Ground 
^n^\\,Scandia;Pecien. Hal. and Wr. print the name incor- 
rectly Ground-evil, 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. x. 669 C.amraocke 
or*ground F urze hath many small, lythey, or weake branches. . 
Ibid. I. xvii. 26 Paules Betony, Herbe Fluellyn, or Speede- 
well, *Ground-hele. 1834 J. j. Audubon Omithol. Biogr, 
U. 170 The *Ground Hemlock {Taxus canadetzsis), or 
(^nadian Yew. 1848 Rural Cycl. II. 532 *Ground- 
an ornamental, evergreen, white-flowered, Siberian 
under^rub of the wild olive-tree family. It is regarded by 
some botanists as a Stellera, and by others as a sparrow- 
Bryant 27/4 Mar. 27 Within the woods Tufts 
of ground-laurel, send their sweets Up to the chilly 
air. loox Holland Pliny II. 284 As for the herb Idsea, 
me Jeaues therof resemble those of *‘ground-MyrtIe or 
Butchers broom, a 1400 Med. MS. Gloss, in A rehxot. XXX. 
4M GroundNedle. Aetts mzisctda. x633joHNSO.sGerarff/5 
“ , . App., Ground needle. Geranium muscaiuin. a 1723 
R. Hood ^ Little John, in Child Ballads (1888) III. 135 
Then Room Hood stept to a thicket of trees, And chose him 
a staff of *ground-oak. 1805 A. Wilson in Poems * Lit. 
Prose {^Z^C) II. 144 Waving reeds and scrubby ground-oak 
CTew Where stores and taverns now arrest the view. 2859 
Bartlett Diet, Avter., *Ground Plum{Asiragalus catyo- 
growing on dry soil on the Mississippi 
River. .1 he fruit, which is a pod, closely resembles a plum. 
1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., *Ground-raian, the Rhapis 
Jiabelli/ormis. i856 Treas. Bot. 970/2 Rhapis Jlabelliformis 
is commonly called the Ground Rattan Palm, and is said 
to yield the walking-canes known by that name in this 
country. 1597 Gerarde Herbal Table Eng. Names, 
*Grounde Saligot, that is Landcaltrops. X77S Clayton 
in Phil. Trans. LXVl. 100 *Ground-sorrel ever^’ where 
{in the Falkland I.slands} abounds in the greatest plenty? 
..the flower it produces is exactly like the wild rose which 
grows in the hedges in England. 1591 Percivall 6”/. 

Cepa cavalle, •Ground thistle. 1875 Croll Climate j?- T. 
xyu 262 In a region where. .the *gTOund-willow and dwarf- 
birch have to struggle for existence. 1674 tr, SekeJ/ePs 
Lapland 141 The thin leaved heath, that bears a Berry, 
which some call *ground Ewe. 


Ground (gronnd)j w. Forms : 3 grundien, 4 
north, grund, 4-6 grounde, grownde, 5-6 
gronde, (7 grownd), 5- ground. [ME. f. Gbound 
sb. ; cf. MDu., On. grondett, MSw. gnmda. For 
OE. gryndan see Gmkd 

■[I. irans. To lay the foundations of (a house, 
etc.) ; to found ; to fix or establish firmly. 06 s, 
CIliefly in renderings or echoes of biblical pa.ssages. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter'>n\\. 4 I>e mone and sternes. .pat )>ou 
grounded to be swa. a 1300 Cursor M. 28853 Almus. .es to 
pe sawl tils a wall grunded ful fast and will noght fall. 
a 1340 HAMrOLE/*4rt//^rxxiii. 2 Heabouen J^c seas grundid 
it. 1450-1530 Myrr. ottr Ladye 86 The drye erthe hys 
handes hathc grounded. CX460 Towneley Myst. viit. 90 
Gret god, that all ihys Warld began, ^ and growndyd it in 
good degre. 1535 Coverdale Luke vi. 48 That house, .was 
grounded vpon y* rocke, *591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 453 
Th’ Okes deep grounded in the earthly molde. 1627 P. 
Fletcher Locusts iv. ii, Deep grounded on that Rocke 
most firmely stood. 

*S5S Bden Decades 327 Grounded Y-ppon the founda- 
tion of truth. 1684 Contempl. State Man i. iv. (1699) 45 
How frail' is all the Glory of the World, being Grounded 
upon so feeble a Foundation. 

2 . To set on a firm basis, to establish (nn insti- 
tution, a principle of action, belief, science, con- 
clusion or argument), on some fact, circumstance, 
or authority. 

a. const, on*, also in (now only passive). ' 
^*374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1644 (1672) Moral _vertiie 
grounded vpon troupe. irx38o Wyclif IVks. (i88o)*332 He 
can not grounde J)is lawe in reson. rt 1415 Lydg. TemP. 
Glas 1199 Lat no dtspeire hindir pe with drede, But ay pi 
trust opon hir merci grovnd. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VII J c. 4 
Actions of det . .grounded vpon contract or specialties. 1581 
Nowell & Day in Confer, i. (1584) Db, You ground the 
credit of S. James Epistle .. vpon these Councils. 1639 
Woodall IVks. Pref. (1653) 5 Galen saith all arts are 
grounded upon experience and reason. 1641 Milton C/i, 
Govt. iv. Wks. (1851) III The impossibility of grounding 
Evangelick government in the imitation of the J ewish Priest- 
hood. 1674 tr. ScheffePs Lapland 74 They must neces* 
sarily haye^ had some probabilities whereon they grounded 
their opinion.^ 1728 Newton Chronot. Amended ii. 252 
Nechepsos.. invented Astrology', grounding it upon the 
aspects of the Planets. 1769 *)unius Lett. xix. Postscr. 85 
It IS. .the law of the land, grounded upon the clearest prin- 
ciples of reason and common sense. 1789 Dum/ord East's 
Reports 111.467 The right of a seller to his goods, where he 
cannot receive payment for them, is pounded in conscience. 
x838Thirlys'all Creecell. 104 An oligarchy which grounded 
its political claims solely on superior wealth. 1875 Helps 
Ess., Self-Discipline 16 Self-discipline is grounded on self- 
knowledge, 18^ tr. Loize's Metaph. 516 The nature and 
occurrence of these actions being .. grounded in something 
external. 

+ b. simply. 

CX380 Wyclif IVks, (1880) 362 I)is stale or power is )je 
vicar of {)e godheede as it may be growndid here. — Sel. 
\Vks. in. 342 Firste shulde j>e fend grownde ^at Hs pope 
is Petris viker. CX449 Groundable]. 1538 Starkey 
England Ji. Hi. 198 Wythout that tber ys no gud ordynance 
can be stablyschyd nor grondyd. 1580 Sidney /'^r.'xlli. v, 
Still my hope is founded. That thy anger being spent, I by 
day thy love shall last. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. 
(1632) 32 Copernicus hath so well grounded this doctrine . . 
that fetc.J.^ i6z^ Bp. Hall Rem. IVks, (1660) 28 We knew 
not wherein to insist, nor where to ground a complaint. 
1621 Elsing Debates Ho, Lords (Camden) 15 Yf he con- 
fesse, we may ground our sentence, a 1628 F. Grevil 
A laham ii, iv. Poems (1633) 35 How should I ground a faith, 
that faithlesse know Myselfe to be? 1650 T. B[ayley] R'br- 
cesters Apoph. 5^ That is it they desire, and thence they 
would ground their quarrel, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, 
I. it. 50 But intellectual Reason hath to do with universals, 
and for the most part grounds and directs its Ratiocination 
by them. 1724 A. Collins Gr, Chr, Relig, 5 The Apostles 
ground and prove Christianity from the Old Testament. 

c. In pass, with advs. Of conjectures, feurs, etc. : 
To have a (good or bad) foundation. 

Anson's Voy. ii. ix. 228 We afterwards found our 
suspicions. .to be W'cU grounded. 1765 Blackstone Comm, 
I. i. 127 A fear of battery, or being beaten, though never so 
well grounded, is no duress. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 11 . 
xvi. 322 Their suspicions and fears were not ill grounded, 

+ 3 . To establish, settle (a person in respect of 
his position, beliefs, etc.). Const, in, of. Also, in 
pass., to be advanced {in years), Obs, 

X383 Wyclif Hob. i. 12 Thou groundidist XVi^^.ftindasH] 
hym strong, that thou shuldist chastise, ^2400 Destr. Troy 
7579 He is gret of degre, groundit of old. 1423 Jas. I Kingis 
^.cxxxviii, Gif the hen be ^oundit ferm and stable In goddis 
latv. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione ill. vuL 75 If he be grounded 
in very'mekenes & fulfilled wj 1 > djwine charile. *535 Cover- 
dale Isa. liv. 14 In rightuousnes shall thou be grounded. 
rtxS4oBARNEsIi^<i'Jt.(i573)326/2TheythemseIues are grounded 
onely of their owne sensuall mjmde, haujmg no learnyng, 
nor reason for them. 1624 Hevwood Gnnaik. iv, 205 Appo- 
Ionia a virgin, but somewhat grounded in years. 1657 R. 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 56 Such a loss as this, is able to 
undo a Planter, that is not very well grounded. 

rejl. € 1400 Apol, Loll. 29 It is foly ani prest to presume 
him to haue euyn power wi)> ilk oJ»er, be for Jjat he may 
ground him in be feib- 

+ 4. a. rcjl. To rest or rely upon, esp. in argu- 
ment. Obs. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV, 401 Som..fondilh for to 
grounde hem uppon {»e auctorite of Quintilianus. 1471 
RirLF-Y Comp. A Ick. Admon. xii. in Ashm. (1652) 292 Uppon 
my wrytynge therfore to ground the be bold. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vi. clxxvi. 174 Antonj'us, whiche groundeth hym 
vpon said Vyncent. « 2533 Frith D/f/w/. Purgat. {iS-2^) 
124 In solving this argument, he groundeth him on two lies 
at once. 1635 Hakewill Apol, v. \t. 340 Some.. grounding 
themselves upon those words, have beene so bold as to 


affirme {etc.]. 1802-12 Bentham Rat. Judlc. Evid. (1827) 
III, 625 The state of things on which the above qaestion 
grounds itself is [etc.]. 

'bb. intr. for rejl, Obs. 

xSSr Robinson tr. More's Utop. ir. (.Arb.) 150 If herein 
they grounded vpon reason they would mock them. 1594 
Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xl (1596) 165 Graue and 
learned men. .labour to dcHuer their opinion, concealing the 
opinions whereon they ground. 1643 T. Browne Relig. 
Med, II. § 10, 1 say moreover, and I ground upon experience, 
that poisons contain within themselves their own antidotes. 
1682 — Chr. Morals’iW. 22 He..wisely grounding upon true 
Christian expectations . . will wholly fix upon what is to come. 

5 . Irans. To instrnct (a person) in the funda- 
mental or elementary principles of any branch of 
study. To be grotmded in *. to be (well or ill) ac- 
quainted with (a subject or science). 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 414 He was grounded in Astronomye. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 3 In all poynctes throughly grounded 
and acquainted wth thepreceptes. ifiiyMoRvsoN/Z/k. 11, 47 
Touching his studies . .he came young and not well grounded 
from Oxford University. 2658 A. Fox Wurtz' Surg, n. 
viii. 73 He that is well pounded in Surgery will find Re- 
ceipts enough in his daily practise. 1725 Berkeley Pri;- 
fosal Wk-s. III. 217 To ground these young Americans 
thoroughly in religion. 1839 Ld. Brougham Statesm. Geo. 
Ill, Homer (ed. 2) 319 He was well grounded in the e.xacler 
sciences. x86i Hughes Tom Brenvn at Oxf. viii. (1889)67, 
I grounded myself pretty well in Latin and Greek. 2884 
L. J. Jennings in Croker Papers I. i. 27 He always sought 
to ground himself thoroughly in the facts [etc.]. 

6 . Of a non-personal subject ; To form or supply 
a basis, ground, or reason for (something), rare. 

2667 Pepys Diary 2 Sept., I did then desire to know what 
was the great matter that grounded his desire of the Chan- 
cellor’s removal. ^2677 Barrow .S'^r/zr. (1683) II. x. 142 
Every attribute, every title, every relation of God doth 
ground an obligation. 2788 Jefferson Writ. (1859) n.353 
A single day’s retard in which [the payment of interest] 
would ground a prejudice of long duration. 2875 Poste 
Gains TIL Coram, (ed. 2) 444 A convention is statutory which 
derives validity from some statute, and grounds or destroys 
a ri^t of action. 

d* 7 . To investigate thoroughly. Ohs. 
a 1529 Skelton Cfz/. CloulejzS Some other man That, .can 
Well scrj’pture e.Ypounde, And hys textes grounde. 1597 
A. M. tr. GuilUmeau's Fr. Chirurg. 6{2 M. Par6 hath verye • 
learnedlye discussed, and, as it weare, grownded this ques- 
tione, in his boockes of Chyrurgerye. ^ , 

8 . To furnish ■with a ground or basis for painting, 
embroidery, etc. (see Ground sb. 6). Also To 
ground in : in Calico-printing, to apply (a second 
colour or a mordant) to a piece of material already 
printed with the colour of the first block. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R: xix. xi. (149s) 871 The 
meane coloures ben groundyd in none other colour better 
than in whyie, 1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 § 3 No kynde of 
Clothe . . shall from henceforth bee mathered for a Blacke, 
exceptc the same be firste grounded with Woade onelye. 
2839 Ure Diet. Arts 230 (Calico-printing) Ground-In the 
neutral reserve , . Ground-in the^ topical emours at pleasure. 
Ibid. p2i Pieces [of wall-paper] intended to be satined, are 
grounded with fine Paris plaster. x86o Ruskin Mod, Paint. 
V. \Tii. iv. 194 It is all the same to him whether he grounds 
a head or whether he grounds the whole picture. 2862 
Miss Yonce C'tess Kate ii. (1880) 31 Kate had a bunch of 
flower.?, in Berlin wool, which she was supposed to be 
grounding. 

9 . To bring to the gionnd, knock down. ? Obs; 

In quot. c 2205 there is app. some error in the text. 

C120S Lay. 26553 we \^. insert cou] scullen grundien, 
jif godd us wule fulsten 1 1430-40 Lydg. Bocfias ir. 11. (iS54) 
121 a. Their aduersaries bete doune and grounded. C2430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxxi. (1869) 193 Swich a strok he 
yaf me bat..doun he hadde gronded me ne hadde my 
burdoun be. iBxz Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 187 Penton 
was ultimately grounded by a doubler on the left side. 

Jig. To ‘ floor*, ‘ gravel’. Obs. y'are. 

1597 Tofte Laura in Alba (x88o) Introd. 38 lis a worke 
to ground the wisest Hed. 2598 Sylvester Du Barlas ir. 
ii. i. <4r/&33oMiracIes, that ground Man’s uTangling Reason 
and his Wits confound. 

10 . To place or set on the ground ; to cause to 
touch the ground ; to lay down, i' Also, to bring 
down (a weapon), 

? 2650 Don Bellianis 228 He .. hoisted aloft his sword .. 
and grounded it with mighty force upon the Giants hMcL 
1752 Johnson Rambler No. 96 f 9 When once she had 
grounded her foot, neither gods nor men could force her to 
retire. 2751 Paltock Peter Wilkins II. xx. 255, 1 
my Bearers . . to ground me just at the Foot of the Wood. 
2774 Lavjs Cricket in Lillywmie Cricket Scores 1 . 16 Except 
his bat be grounded within itU.r. the popping-crease],. .If*.- 
the wicket is struck down before his foot, hand, or bat, w 
grounded over the popping-crease. 2801 Strutt Sports w 
Past. 11. Hi. 99 Before the striker is at home, or can ground 
his bat, 2884 Mil. Engineering I. 11. 90 In grounding 
ladders, the men. .lower the ladders gently on to the ground. 

b. To grcnind arms (Mil.) : to lay one s arms 
upon the ground, esp, as an act of surrender. 

2711 Mint. 4- Sea (ed. 4I 1, s. v. Straw, E 

of Command, to dismiss the Soldiers when^ thej] nave 
grounded their Arms, 2802 James Milit. Diet., 
arms, a word of command on which the soldiers lay down 
their arms upon the ground. This word of command nas 
been exploded since the introduction of the new exercise. 
Soldiers are now ordered to pile arms, 2855 Macaula 
Hist. Eng.-xiil 111 . 325 Every burgher who should any- 
where meet a person wearing the Macdonald tar/nn sbou 
ground arms, in token of submission. 1874 
etc. sS Ground Arms— Turn the rifle on the heel, lock to tne 
rear, sink the body, bending both knees ; and place the niie 
flat on the ground. 2884 i\I. Thornhill Pers . Adv . ina . 
Mutiny ii. 13 Eventually the native officer ordered tl^guara 
to ground their arms, and allowed us to enter the office. 



GROUND. 

trails/, xyn Addison Sped. No. 102 ? 6 When the Fans 
are thus discharged, the Word of Command in course is to 
ground their Fans. 

c. Elecir. To connect with the earth as a con- 
ductor. 

1883 T. D. Lockwood Eledr. Tel. 138 If an accidental 
connection with the^ ground should occur., it is at once 
tested for by grounding the circuit at the office. 189a Pall 
Mall G. 21 Mar. 7/3 One wire would he grounded. 

d. inir^ To alight on the ground ; to come to or 
strike the ground. 

1751 Paltock Peter Wilkins II. xx. 261, I hovered over 
the City a considerable time, to be sure of grounding right. 
1801 Strutt Sports <$■ Past. (i8io) 100 [Trap-ball] He ..'is 
also out if he strikes the ball into the air and it is caught 
..before it grounds. 

11. intr. Of a vessel : To run ashore or aground ; 
to strand. Const, on. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iii. v. 55 Our bote . . chansing 
to grownd vpon a many shoules lying in the entrances. 
1748 AnsoiCs Voy. ii. iii. 146 She . . grounded between two 
small Islands. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles v, xiv, With that the 
boats approach’d the land, But Edward’s grounded on the 
sand. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxv. 615 The flagship 
bad already grounded under circumstances of peril. 

transf. 1850 Scoresby CheevePs W/ialcm. Adv. ix. (1859) 
1 16 The bow of the boat grounded on the body of the whale. 

b. trails. To cause to run ashore. tAlso Jig. 
in pass. To be stuck fast, unable to help oneself. 

1658 Phillips. To Ground a ship^ to bring her on the 
ground to be trimmed. 1704 J. Logan Ld. to W. Penn 
q_ 6 Mar. in Mem. Hid. Soc. Pennsylv. (1870) IX. 288 My 
life . . is not worth the living : I am grounded on all sides. 
1712 W. Rogers Voy. App. 16 If you water above in the 
River, do not ground your Boat. 1806 Haval Chron. XV. 
388 Three of our ships seemed to be grounded. 

12. a. trans. To lower (an anchor) to the bottom, 
b. inir. To sink to, or settle on, the bottom. 

1632 Lithgow TVrtV. VII. 329 Our Anchors beinggrounded, 
and our Boate ready to court the shoare,.! bad farwell to 
all. 1739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Br. 30 We 
sunk the Caisson .. to try how it sat and grounded. 1793 
Smeaton Edy stone L. § 143 We proceeded lowering till our 
anchor was grounded. 2867 F. f nhucis Angling {iZZo) 
69 The bail grounds too soon. 

Ground (ground), ppl. a: See also Grounded 
ppt. a. 2 , Grounden. [pa. pple. of Grind v.J 

1. Reduced to fineparticles bygrindingorcroshing. 

1765 l/niv.Mag XXXVII. 320/2 Ground and powdered 

renned sugar. 2818 Art Preserv. Feet 131 A cataplasm of 
oatmeal and ground linseed. 2839 Ure Did. Arts 225, 
8 ounces of ground indigo. 2845 McCulloch Taxation 11. 
V. (1852) 230 The roots of chicory, .when dried and ground, 
hear a strong resemblance to ground coffee, 
b. With advs., ground-dinvn, dtp. 

2897 Allhutf's S^'st. Med. III. 80 Synovia, .mixed with 
ground-down particles of cartilage, 2899 Outing (U. S.) 
XXX. 172/x A country of ground-up pebbles and water. 

2. Having the surface abraded or fashioned by 
grinding, esp. of joints, stoppers, etc. intended to 
fit closely, 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) IL 41 Phials with ground 
stoppers. 287s Knight Did. Mech.^ Ground-joint. 2834 
Ibid. Suppl., Ground-cock. 

b. Groiind-down (sb.) ; the trade designation of 
a kind of needle (see quots.). 

1862 T. Morrall Needle-making 39 The Ground dotvns 
are.. for tailors, and are shorter than the Short Sharps. 
1880 Plain Hints Needletvork 95 There are sharps, the 
ordinary long sewing -needles; ground downs, short and 
stumpy. 

3. Ground glass. '|*a. Glass which has its sur- 
face polished by grinding; plate glass {phs,'). b. 
Glass which has had its transparency destroyed by 
grinding or other processes ; also atirib. 

1793 Smeaton Edysione L. Explan. Plate 6 The panes 
were of ground glass, on account of strength. 1823 P, 
Nicholson Prad. Build. 420. 2848 Dickens Dombo' 

xviii, The ground-glass wndow'S are made more dim by 
shutters, i860 Tyndall Notes Led. Light § 103 If the 
screen be semi-transparent, say of ground glass or tracing- 
paper. 1885 Howells Silas Lapham (1891) I. 7 He., 
pushed the ground-glass door shut. 

+ Grotl'ildable, Obs. rare^^. [f. Ground v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being established or proved. 
C1449 Pecock Repr. z. xx. 225 Doom of resoun and l.awe 
ofkinde and not Holi Scripture muste expresseh grounde 
thi^. .if it be in eny wise groundable and leeful. 

GroiUidtige (grau'nded5). [f. Ground sb.' + 
-AGE.] 

1, *t' a. Some kind of toll or tax. Obs. rare \ 
C1440 Jacob's WellzgAUe po, J^atdon menofholycherche 
.. to paye toll, pyckage, murage, or grondage, panage or 
gwydage, for swj'che godys as are nojt led to feyres & 
markettes, be-cause of marchaundise. 

b. A duty levied on vessels lying upon a shore 
or beach, or entering a port; spec, in the City of 
London (see quot. 1854 ). 

1567 St. Papers^ Dorn. Add. Elis. 26 Such as touch or 
lie upon the shore a time, pay that money to the 
officers there as groundage. t6ag Patent 7 jas. / in Ad 4 
Geo. HI. c. 26 Preamble, Tolls, duties, anchorages, ground- 
ages, profits, commodities, advantages, .and appurtenances 
whatsoever. 1728 Jeakes Charters Ciruiue Ports note, 
Terrage, or Groundage, nothing to be paid for their Ships 
lying a Ground, or at Anchor in any of the Ring’ s Havens 
or Harbours. 2848 Wharton Lato Lex,, Groundage, a 
custom or tribute paid for the standing of a ship in port, 
2854 Frasers Mag. XLIX. 564 The groundage of corn is 
a duty of td. on every vessel with corn on board entering 
the port. 
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c. (See quot.) 

2852 Wiggins Embanking 238 In the cases of mines or 
(quarries, the royalty, seignorage, or poundage varies accord- 
ing to circumsmnees, &om one-eightn to , .one twenty.fourth. 

t2. Running aground, Stranding. Obs. rare~^. 

1477 W. Pekoe in Poston Lett. No. 8c^ HI, 211 Sche had 
never no wekke nor growndage till withinne thisxx wynter. 

f 3. The bottom, as suitable or otherwise for 
anchorage. Obs. rare~^. 

1637 T, Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 122 The ground- 
age IS a sandj' sleech, free from rockes to gaule Cables, but 
is good for anchorage. 

•f 4. The right of occupying ground, Obs. rare~~^. 

1722 Lond. Gttz. No. 5953/3 They shall have their Ground- 
age, .free, for such the two ensuing Fairs. 

GroiLiid-anuual. .SV. Law. • ‘ A perpetual 
yearly duty payable upon land, and made a real 
burden upon it either by constitution or reserva- 
tion* (Sheriff JE. J. G. Mackay). ' 

1551 Ads Mary II. 490/1 The ground annuall 
appeiris ay to be payit quha euer big the ground and fail- 
3eing thairof that the annueliar may recognosce the ground. 
1597 Skene De Verb. Signi/ s. v. Aiuiuell, [In Acts Mary 
1551] mention is maid of ground annuell, few annuell, and 
top annuell, quhairof 1 haue red nathing in onie vther 
place : and am incertalne quhat they do signifie. 1874 
Ad 37 1 ^ 38 Vid. c. 94 § 30 Securities by way of ground 
annual, whether redeemable or irredeemable. 2890 Bells 
Did. Law Scotl. (ed. 7) s.v., In the beginning of the 
seventeenib century, the Lords of Erection resigned their 
superiorities to the Crown, with the exception of the feu- 
duties, which the Crown had power to redeem on payment 
of a certain consideration. 'ITie consideration never having 
been paid, the power of redemption was renounced, and the 
feu-duty thus pe^etualh' p.ajable to the successor of a 
Lord of Erection is called a ground-annual. 

Grouud-ash,. 

1. A young ash-plant ; an ash sapling (see quot. 
lyoy). h\s.o alttilr. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva vi. 23 From these low Cuttings come 
our Ground-ashes, so much sought after for Arbours, Espa- 
liers, and other Pole-Works. t6OT Dryden AEncid ix. 1C03 
A lance of tough ground ash the Trojan threw. 2707 Mor- 
timer Husb. I. (1708) 335 Some cut the young Ashes off 
about an Inch above the Ground, which causes them to 
make very large straight Shoots, which they call Ground- 
Ash. 1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. i. 13 His ground- 
ash stick under his arm. 

2. dial. a. The gout-weed, JSigopodium Foda- 
grana (Withering Biit. Plants 1796 ). b. Angelica 
sylvestris (Johnston Bot, East. Border 1853 ). 

Grou-nd-bait. 

1. fa. A bait used in bottom-fishing rffr^) . 
b. A bait thrown to the bottom of tlie water in 
which it is intended to fish, in order to luxe the 
fish thither. Alsoy^. 

a. 2652 T. Barker Art 0/ Angling i, I am indif- 
ferent M’here the wind standeth either with ground Bait or 
Menow, so that I can cast my Bait into the River, Ibid. 3, 

1 am determined to Angle with the ground Baits and set 
my Tackles to my Rod. 

b, 1655 Walton ( 1661) 174 The Ground-Bait, 
2821 Scott Kenilw. iii, I expect not to catch the old jack 
till I have disposed my groundbaits handsomely, 2895 
Westm. Gaz. 9 Dec. 2/1 Is a candidate entitled to lay,, 
ground-bait? In plainer terms, may he give subscriptions 
[etc.]. 289s * John Bickerdyke* Sea Fishing vi. 284 Then 
the ground-bait net will be found of ^reat advantage . . Sink 
this [ground-bait] in a piece of netting, by means of stones, 
near the bottom, and fish close to it. 

2. Northnmb. The loach or groundling. 

2867 in Smyth SailoPs Word-bk. 2880-4 in F. Day Brit. 
Fishes II. 204. 

Hence Grouud-hait to lay with ground-bait 
(also Jig.') ; Ground-baitingf vbl. sb. 

1840 Blaine Encyd. Rural Sforts 2031 It is the practice 
of all experienced anglers, .to groundbait the spots they in- 
tend to fish in. 2896 A. Morrison Child of Jagoyf) A large 
swindle, requiring much ground-baiting and preliminary out- 
laj'. 1899 Blackvj. hlag. June 977/1 He will have to ‘ground- 
bait ’ the place heavily, if be wishes decent attendance. 

Ground-bird. 

f 1, Applied to a particular swan out of a 'game 
or perh. more than one, possibly as being the due 
of the owner of the land. Obs. 

2560 in W.'H. Turner Seled. Rec. Oxford{z^Zo) 285 For 
uppyng the ground byrde in poriemeade. 2562 Ibid. 30a 
Item, payed foragroundebyrd..xij<f- 2570 330 Payed 
for two growne burds. 1887 Standard x Aug. 5/2 The owner 
of the soil claimed one cygnet as * the ground bird 

2. A general name for any cohimbine, gallina- 
ceous, grallatorial, or stmthious bird. 

1840 Blyth’ CitviePs AniM.Kingd.{.\%^jizS^ The various 
groups of Ground-birds (as the vast majority of the foregoing 
e.\tensive series may be appropriately denominated) fall into 
six principal divisions. 

3. U. S. The grass-finch or ground-sparrow. 

2856 Bryant Poems, Rivulet ui. And the browoi ground- 

bird, in thy glen Still chirps as merrily as then. 

Groundeem, obs. form of Groundsel sb.^ 

Ground-down ; see Ground ppl. a. 2 b. 

Grounded (graumded), ppl. a.^ [f. Ground v. 
or -I'-EDt or 5i.] 

1. Deeply or strongly founded; firmly fixed or 
established ; resting upon a good basis. Chiefly 
fg. of immaterial things, 

2548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G, Dugdale Life (1840) App. 
i. 98 It is a grounded proufe of falshode. 1553 Brende 
Q. Cnriius A lij, A stable and grounded wj*sedome. 2605 
Lond. Prodigal v. i, To shake my grounded resolution. 
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2612 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 29S Solide and grounded 
courses to keep them [dangers] aloofe. 2653 R. Sanders 
Physiogn. biij, So have I fortified this building with 
grounded pillars. 1783 Burke Affairs India Wks. 1842 II. 
9 A grounded apprehension of the ill effect ..of all strong 
marks of influence and favour. 2817 Coleridge .B/VjaZrV. 
I. X. 203 A grounded knowledge of the German language 
and literature. 2871 Mobley Voltaire {xZZS) 5 The tempera- 
menl which mistakes,, violent phrase forgrounded conviction, 
b. avith advs. ; esp. well-., ill-grounded. 

1596 Spenser iv. iv. x Friendship.. Without regard 
of good, dyes like ill grounded seeds. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 92 The King caused a . . large and deepe grounded 
Causey be built. 2648 Gage West Ind. xx. 260 A good and 
well grounded knowledge of the tongues. 2662 Gerbier 
Princ. 14 Leaving to their Posterity to prop and redresse 
their ill grounded Buildings. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1S40) 202 Had our counsels been.. readj-and well grounded. 
1777 Watson Philip II (2793) H. xiii. 275 A well grounded 
apprehension. 

t2. (Jf persons: Thoroughly instructed or pro- 
ficient in some study ; also, deeply imbued with 
certain principles. Obs. 

*6*3 Jackson Creed i. 315 Questions .. which would 
require a grounded scholers serious paines & long search. 
2619^ R, Harris Drunkard’s Cup 26 A very judicious 
i Diuine, and grounded Text-man. x666 E. Mountagu in 
j 22^/: Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 8 If the young Lord 
! was a strict and a grounded Papist there was some danger 
j my Lady Dorothy might bee peia'erted. 2B07 Anna Seward 
I in Athensum 2 Mar. (1895) 282/1 Mr, Day, who was a 
grounded Greek scholar. 

3. Of lace: Having the inten’als of the pattern 
filled in with plain stitches. ? Obs. 

2695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3101/4 A grounded Lace Nightrail, 
1720 Ibid. No. 5861/3 A fine Valencia grounded laced Suit 
of Night Clothes, 1740 Lady Hartford Lett. I. liL 226 
Four fine laced Brussels heads— two looped and two 
grounded. 

4. Having a ground of a specified colour. 

1762 Public Advertiser 2 Jan., Dressed in a yellow 
grounded velvet. 2765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 57 You may 
breed twenty light grounded ones for one deep ground. 
Examiner xi A red grounded frock. .was 

. .found. ^ 1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayivorihys II, iii, 54 A 
simple while grounded lawn, 

5. Having the ground applied or prepared. 

2839 Ure Did, Aris^ 021 Spreading the piece [of wall- 
paper] upon the table with the grounded side uppermost. 

6. a. Placed on, or brought into contact with, 
the ground, b. Forced aground, stranded. 

1784 CowpER Tiroc, 308 To pitch the ball into the grounded 
hat, (i)r drive it devious with a dext’rous pat. 2862 Dana 
Man. Geol. v, 542 Stones in. .the under surface ofagrounded 
[ice]berg. 1888 Amer. Nat. XXII. 230 As the grounded 
floebergs are forced up the shelving sea- bottoms [etc.]. 
2889 Daily News 8 Nov. 5/8 An alternating current .. from 
a partially grounded wire. 

+ Grou’nded, (pi- a? Ohs. [Incorrect var. of 
Geoonden ppl. a.] = GEonuDEtr, Geouhd. 

2566 Drant Horace's Sat. 1. A 1 b, The maces keene, the 
grounded sworde, the Tucke, the targe, the sheilde. 2698 
A. Van Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Trans, XX. 272 Two ot 
more grounded Glasses. 

Groimdedly (graivndedli), adv. [f. Grounded 
ppl. c.i -f- -lt 2,] f In a grounded or well-estab- 
lished manner ; fundamentally, deeply, thoroughly 
{obs .) ; with good reason. Now rare. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 7 b, Thys repeted he 
thryse after that. .to the intent it might be groundedlye 
marked. 1596 Harington Metam. Ajax (1814) 95, I 
am .. groundedly studied in the reformation of Ajax. 
1643 Plain English 8 That Accommodation can onely be 
safe in this Kingdome, which shall place the power of it in 
the hands of them that may be groundedly presum'd will 
use it for the preservation of it selfe. 2669 Gale Cri. Geit’ 
tiles t. iir. ii. 24 7'his, I conceive, may be groundedly con- 
cluded. 1674 Allen Danger Enthusiasm 26 That they 
might believe more groundedly and firmly. 1716 M, 
Davies Aiken. Brit, III. Crit. Hist. 6 Both .. seem rather 
to be Seekers or Scepticks, than any ways groundedly satis- 
fy’d in their tortur’d Consciences. ^1805 D. Gilson Semt. 
Prad. Subj. vil (1807) 142 Elijah and Llisha were .. unin- 
formed also wemay groundedly suppose, oftheprecise manner 
and moment in which the former was to be taken from the 
earth. 2832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 2119 Those who are 
acquainted with . . the historical basis of the actual system, 
will acquire that actual system more readily as well as 
more groundedly. 2868 Browning Ringfy Bk. xt. 948 Oh, 
how I wish some cold wise man Would .. pronounce on my 
desert Groundedly. 

t Grou'ndedliess. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being grounded 
or firmly established. 

260X Dent Pathw, Heazviz 234, I iudge the.se to be mo<;t 
sound and infallible euidences of a mans saluation ; Assured 
faith in the promises . .Groundednesse in the truth, a 1647 
Boyle Autobiog. Wks. 1772 I. p. xxiii, Philaretus derived 
from this anxiety the advantage of groundedness in his 
religion. [1826 Bentham in Westm. Rev. VI. 454 In prooi 
of its wel/-groundedness I call two witnesses.] 

Groiindeles, obs. form of Groundless. 
Groundely, variant of Gboundlt a. Obs. 
i'GTOXi'iideii,///-'^- Obs. Forms: see Grind 
[ pa. pple. of Grind v.^ 

1. Of weapons : Sharpened by grinding. 
axysa Cursor M. 21437 Scarp gnindcn knijf in hand he 
bar. c 2400 Rowland ^ O. 57 A Sara^enc ..With giymly 
crovvnden gare. c 14®® Melaytie i5S4 I' ull prjTn strokes he 
ouer bam satt, With gronmdjm spens and gr>Tn. cxaxq 
Henry Wallace 11. 64 The grounden suerd throuch out liis 
cost it sebar. t 5»3 Douglas yEneis iv. iv. 41 His gnindin 
dartis clattering by his syde. iS57 North tr. Guevara’s 
Diatt Pr. 258 b/a You feare vs not with sharpe grounden 
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swoordes and daggers. rti6so Death Robin Hood 75 in 
FumtVa// J. 55 Hcd Roger wVh a grounding 

glave thrust him through the milke white side. 

- 2. Of substances : Ground, braced, crushed. 

13. . Metr. Horn. (Vernon MS.) in Archiv Stud, neu, Spr, 
• LV JI. 308 Summesmered hire Mou)> withoute with grounden 
Mustard. CX3W Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. ^ T, 222 
■ Our Orpyment and sublymed Mercuric, Cure CTounden 
•Htarge, ^etc.]. ci4*o Pallad, on Husb. I. 1123 Grounden 
shelhs dight With flour of lym. C1430 T-ivo Cookety-bks. 
38 T.ake groundyn Porke, & knede it with Splcerye. 

Grounden, obs. pa. pple. of Grinu v. 

Gronuder (grau^ndai). Also 5 grownder, 
gronddar. [f. Ground v. + -erI. Cf. MDu. 
grondere (Du. gronder)^ G.gn'hider^ MSw. and Sw. 
gnutdare.'] 

1. One who, or that which, founds, establishes, 
causes, etc. 

14- . Are Reg. Ccloruni in Tnndah's Vis. (1843) 146 
Heyle, gudly grownder of all grace ! C1449 Pecock 
79 Holi Scripture may not be ther of the Reuler hi cause 
He is not therof the Grounder. 6*1485 Digby Myst. {1882) 
ni. 326 5e worthy word, se be gronddar of gladnesse. 
CIS30 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 53 Fayned fables of poetes (and 
fleyng tales of lyght fokes) ar, for the more parte, the 
grounders of fame and rumours. 1560 Rolland Cri, Vesuts 
HI. 30s Grounder of euill, and na vertew hir neir. 

2. One who does the grounding in the manu- 
facture of wall-paper, or in other arts of design. 

1878 Macleod Hist. Dumbarton iii. 70 The mercliants 
had the ordinary trade of the town supplemented.. by the 
Leven printers and grounders. 

3. colloq. a. A catching the ground (in angling), 
b. A knock-down blow. c. In cricket and other 


games : A ball sent along the ground (Barrere & 
Leland). 

1847 Albert Smith in lUusir. News 12 July 374 The fish 
that I have caught I will not name Nor yet confess my 
bites have all been grounders. 1889 Westgarth Ausiral. 
Progress 171 Lifting him up, and giving him a heavy 
grounder on his back. 

Groundesueli, -swele, obs. ff. Groundsel sb."^ ‘ 
Grou'nd-floor. The floor in a building which 
is more or less on a level with the ground outside. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11. 597 In processe of time paue« 
ments were driuen out of ground-floores, and passed vp into 
chambers. 1669 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 
557 Uppon the Groundfloore there shalbe five outward 
chambers. ^ 1703 ^ Mo.xo.v Mech. Exerc, 265 You may 
imagine this Design to be the Ground Floor, having no 
Cellar beneath it. x'fio-qz tr. yuan ^ l/llods Voy. (ed. 3) 

I. 33^ All the houses of note have a story; but the others 
only^ a ground floor. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias iv. x, p s 
A window on the ground-floor. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 
1. 25 The ground floor is a sort of common room for men 
and beasts* 1884 G. .Allen Philistia I. 3 A large room on 
the ground floor of the tenement, 
aitrib. 1886 W. J. Tucker Life E. Europe 102 .A stragg- 
huE ground-floor edifice. xSgoW. H, Casmey Ventilation 
17 Eight drying machines in one ground-floor room. 1897 
Daily Neius xolune^lx The building will consist mainly 
of a ground floor storey. 

b. Jig. Also in phr. To get (or be let) in on the 
ground-floor (U.S.) : ‘to be allowed to share in a 
speculation on the same terms as the original 
promoters’ (Farmer). 

1864 Bowen Logic vii. 225 The inductive truth-seeker is 
on the ground-floor of facts. 1878 N.Amer. Rev. CXXVII, 
281 The ground-floor of material industry. 

Hence Groxfnd-flooretlfl., consisting of a ground- 
floor; one-storied. 

2824 Heber (1828) I. 326 A tavern, a large ground- 
floored house with excellent rooms. 

Ground-glass: see Ground ppl. a. 

Ground-hog. 

1. ssAARD-VABK. 

2840 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 125 Only one species is 
known of this genus.. which the Dutch colonists style the 
Ground Hog. 

2. The American marmot (Arcto/nys). 

II. 226 We had not met with one 
nor even with a ground-hog. 2859 Bartlett 
Diet. Amer., JV oodchuck, the ground hog, a rodent mammal 
of the marmot tribe. 1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 122 The 
marmots proper, wood chucks, or ground-hogs are the 
largest and heaviest animals of the family \Sciuridx\. 

Ground-ice. [Cf. Du. grondijs, G. gntndcis,'] 

1 . Ice formed at the .bottotn of the water j also 
called anchor-ice and gronnd-grne. 

1694 Sev. Late Voy. 11. (lyu) 40 It looketh likest 
unto the Ground Ice of tlie Rivers in our country, or like 
unto Loaf-surar. 2839 Douglas in Proc. Denv. Nat. Club 
I. No. 7. 187 The frost, fixing on the shallow bottom, forms 
a grpund-ice. 1856 Kane A ret. Expi. \. viU. 85 The ground- 
ice IS forced in upon our stern. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 
253 This ground-ice is generally found in little masses 
clinging to stones and weeds. 

2. (See quot.) 

2838 Penny CycL XI. 459/1 The term ground-ice. .has 
been someCrmes given Co the ice occasionafly met with at 
certain depths in the ground in northern countries. 

Groundie swallow, -swally, dial, variants 
of Groundsel sb.'^ ‘ • 

Grounding (graumdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Ghound v. 
and sb. + -iNGi.J 

1. The action of founding or establishing ; foun- 
dation, establishment ; chiefly in immaterial sense. 
Also quasi-rciwr. that on which something is 
grounded. Now rare. 


C1380 Wyclif JVks. HI. 353 And but his grounding 
be in dede dremes and confermyngss ben noujt. » 2395 
Remonstr. Rom. Corrup. (2851) 67 Cristine men ben not 
holden for to bileve, withouten open groundlnge of hoH 
scripture. 2538 Bale Thre Lawes 2042 Of these, .doubtles 
those lawes their groundynges take. 2597 MipoLF.TON 
Wisdom of Solomon iii. 16 That tree whose root 'is sound, 
whose grounding strong. 2644 Digby Mans Soul (26^5) 70 
All the rest., would have no grounding norfixedne.ssein the 
Soule. 18^ J. Bulloch Centen. Mem. xst Congreg. Ch. 
Aberdeen i. 2 The important proposals he advancecT were 
felt .. to be - .well grounded. Their grounding lay In the 
religious condition of Scotland. i8m J, Cairo Pundaui. 
Ideas Ntianity II. xvi. 176 [Anselm’-s] attempt to give 
speculative grounding totherelation between the. .sufferings 
of Christ and the remission of sins. 

2. The act of instructing in elementary or funda- 
mental principles; instruction of this kind. 

1644 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 104 Catechetical Ser- 
mons. .for the grounding of Gods People in the principles 
of saving Doctrine. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 164 
Euclid, Algebra, l^tin, and French, in which, unlike llie 
smattering of a middle-cKass school at home, a thorough 
grounding is given. 

•f* 3. pi. Grounds, sediment. Obs. 

c 24*0 Liber Cocornm (1862) 46 J)er in hou stepe white 
brede fayre..And voyde by groundyngus for sonde. 

4. The preparation or laying of. a ‘ground’ in 
Various arts and manufactures (see quots.). Also 
grounding-in, the application of the secondary 
colours in calico-printing. 

2466 Pnston Lett. No. 549. JI. 266 For .vxii yerdes and iii 
quarters of brod wythts, xxxiiitr. iiirf. For grownedyng, 
iiif. iiiW.^ For dyeng, iiilr. 1839 Ure Did. Meek. 216 
(Calico-printing) The grounding in, or re-entering, of the 
other colours is the next process. Ibid. 226 Topical Prussian 
blue for grounding. 28^ AIorfit Tanning A Currying 
(1853) 436 The laborious process of grounding, or friring. 
2877 Sci. Amer. XXXVIl. 223 The first process undergone 
(in the manufacture of wall-paper] is termed ' Grounding ’ 
and the object is to give the paper the requisite body to 
enable it to receive the colored pattern. 1885 Watt Leather 
Afanuf. 326 When dry they (i.e. dyed skins] are again 
seasoned with water, to prepare them for grounding, which 
operation is performed by scraping the flesh side With the 
‘moon-knife’. 

b. 'rhe ground of any fabric. 

1882 Caulfeilo & Saward Diet. Needlework (ed. 2) 231 
The colour of a background or the * grounding’ of a piece 
of embroidery should be selected with a view to showing 
off the colours of the design. 

6 . a. The action of laying a ship aground for 
e.xamination, repairs, etc. b. The action or an act 
of running aground, stranding. 

2692 T. H(ale) Acc. New Invent. 42 An ^portunity of 
Grounding or Docking. 2769 Falconer 
Grounding, the act of laying a ship ashore, in order to bream 
or repair her. It is also applied to running aground acciden- 
tally when under sail, or driving in a tempest. 2840 Evid. 
Hull Docks Comm. 70 Q. Is any inconvenience experienced 
by sloops? A. Yes, by grounding. 1856 Kah'e Ard. E.rpl. 
1, vi. 61 If she will bear the frequent groundings that we 
must look for. 2885 Ad 48 ^ 45 Vid. c. 36. § 3 Any right 
of navigation, anchoring, grounding, (etc.). 

6 . attrib.y as grounding-blue \ grounding-ma- 
chine, a machine for grounding in the manufacture 
of wall-paper ; grounding-tool, in mezzotint en- 
graving, the tool with which the plate is roughened. 

C1790 Imison Sch. Art ii, 50 For the shade."; use a small 
grounding-tool, 2822 Craig Led. Drawing vii. 411 The 
more the ground is scraped away,.. the coarser and more 
evident is the granulation made by the grounding tool. 
1839 UreD/c/. Arts 2-2^ This plan. .is nearly superseded 
by the following grounding blue. Ibid. 226 Topical ground- 
ing blue for the cjdinder press. 1877 ^c/. Amer, XXXVJI, 
223 The grounding machine is represented in Fig. i. While 
passing over a roller the paper is covered with a mixture of 
so called Jersey clay. 

Grounding (graifndiq),^/. a. [f. as piec. + 
-ING'-^.] That grounds (in senses of the vb.). 

<21642 Bp. jMountacu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 117 The literall 
se.nse of Scriptures, is the prime, principal! and grounding 
sense, but not the sole or onely sense. 1875 J. Veiich 
Lucretius ft Postulating a grounding and surrounding 
visible universe. 2876 S. Lanier Poems (1884) 130 ‘Lay 
down your arms, damned Rebels 1 ’ But never a grounding 
gun is heard. 

Groundis walle, obs. form of Groundsel 
Ground-ivy. 

1. a. The herb ale-hoof, Nepela Glechoma or Gle- 
chovia hederacca, a common labiate plant having 
bluish-purple flowers and kidney-shaped leaves, 
fb. The periwinkle, Vinca minor {obs. rare'~^). 

These plants have no obvious resemblance to ivy, but 
were classed by the older botanists as hedcra on account of 
their creeping stems. 

Itf' 2350 Mca. MS. 864 in AtxJtxol. XXX. 376 Parwynke. . 
Men calle it he juy of grownde. Anoher erbe is callyd soo, 
pt ^ve callyn tun-boo.] c 1400 in Henslow Med. Wks. 14^/i C. 
(2809) 42 Take grounde-suylie and groundyuy and weybrede 
and stampe hem to-gedre. c 2450 AfE. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 
200 yyf hou mow not haue aUe hese erhes, tak ground yitv 
alone. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 111. 1, 389 Grounde luye hath 
many square tender stalkes growing foorlh from a roote 
full of threddes. 2S<>7 Gerard Herbal 11. ccc. 705 Hedera 
iet-restris . . in English ground luie, Alehoof [etc.]. 26x6 
SuRn.. & Markh. Country Farmezoj Ground luie groweth 
likewise in a moist and shadou'ed place. 1676 Beal in 
Phil, Trans. XI. 587 Ale-hoof, or Ground-Ivy, famous for dis- 
patching the maturation of Ale and Beer. 2722 tr. Pomei's 
H id. Drugs 1. 31 If runs upon the Ground, after the manner 
of G round-ivy. 2845 Lindley School Dot. (2862) 96 N\et>eta\ 
Glechoma (Ground Ivy). ,.A popular country remedy for 
colds. 


aitrib. 2734 Mrs. Delany in Ltfefy Corr. (i86t) I. 453 
Y’our cough not gone yet ?— I beg you will drink asses milk 
and ground ivy lea. 

f 2. The barren trailing ivy {^Hedera Helix). 

1597 Gerard Herbal 11. ccci. 708 Creeping or barren luie 
is called.. in English ground luie. 

+ 3. The ground-pine {Ajuga Chamxpitys). Ohs. 
[App./zip is here a corruption of ivex see Herb IvE.} 
1640 Parkinson Thcat. Bot. 284 It \Chamxpitys\ is called 
in English Ground Pine, and Ground Ivie after the Latine 
word Iva. 

Groundless (grairndles),fl. Forms; igrund- 
l^as, 4 groundlyas, 4-5 groimdeles, 5 gvowed- 
les, 6 - groundless, (7 -lesse). [OE. grundUas, 
f, grund Ground sb. -k -Uas -less. Cf, MDu. and 
Du, grondeJoos, MHG. gruntlbs (G. grutidlos)^ 
MSw. and Sw. grundlos.'] ' 

^ 1. Bottomless, unfathomable. ///. and flg. Obs, 
c888 K. yELFRED Boeth. vii. § 4 Sio grundlease swelgend 
luefS swi’Se rnmnegu westu holu on to gadrianne. ^2325 
Shoreham Poems 154 Codes domes beth A groundlyas pet. 
13.. E. E, Allit. P. C. 310 All the golez of py guferes, & 
groundelez powlez. CX450 tr. De Imitatione iii. xv. 83 O 
hov deply I owe to subinitte myself under pi depe groundeles 
iuggementes, lorde. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11, iii. i. 
Vocation 393 Shallowest Foords to ground-less g«/(s doe 
change. 

2. Destitute of foundation, authority, or support; 
having no real cause or reason ; unfounded. 

2620 T. Granger Div. Logike 331 Groundleese imagi- 
nations, and vaine confidences. 2652 Baxter Inf. Baft. 77 
A groundless fiction that cannot be proved. 1729 Young 
Rex'enze iii. i, ’Twas your mistake, and groundless are 
your fears. 2776 Adam Smith IV. N. i. xi. (1869) I. 199 
This notion . . seems to be altogether groundless. 2838 
Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxtii. 319 This report proved as 
groundless as the message of Ariaeus. 2849 E. E. Napier 
E.xcurs. S. Africa II. x68, I came to the conclusion that 
their murmurs were not entirely groundless. 

Groundlessly (graivndlesli), adv. [f. prec. 
•f -LY-.] Without grounds; without adequate 
reason or cause. 

1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (1661) 277 Surely both you and 
others do it very groundlessly and presumptuously. 2682 
Tate Abs. Ac/iit. 699 Seduc'd by these we groundlessly 
complain. 1735 E. Curl in Pope's Lett. I. Suppl. 22 You 
groundlessly imagine I have attempted to betray you to 
hIr. Pope. 2834 Brown Lett. Sanctification 1. 294 It Is 
groundlessly, therefore, that any souls stand off from Jefus 
Christ, 2865 Dickens Aiut. Pr. j. vi. Of her father’s being 
groundlessly suspected, she felt sure. 

Gxonndlessness (grau-ncUesnes). [f. as pieo. 
+ -KESS.] The quality of being groundless, or 
without loimdation ; want of adequate reason. • 
x66i Boyle Style of Serif t. 42 Such examining Readers, 
as are rational enough to discern the groundlesnesse of one 
part ofthe Doctrine.^ 1755 Carte Hist, Eng. IV. 123 The 
groundlessness of their clamours. 1827 Edin. Rez\ XXIX. 
224 'J’he groundlessness of their former pleas. 2856 Froudb 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 292 No proof of the groundlessness 
of the original charge availed .. till they had paid for their 
deliverance. ‘ ^ ^ . 

Ground-line. [Cf. Du. grond/ijn, G. and Sw. 
grttndlinie (in senses 2 and 3 ).] 

1. A line used for bottom-fishing, ? Obs. 

a 2450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 22 Ye may angle to hym 
at all tymys with a grownde lyne. 2704 Diet. RusL s.v. 
Ground-angling, The Morning and Eveningare the chiefest 
seasons for the ground Line for Trout. 

2. Geom. + a. The base upon which a diagram 
is constructed {obs.). b. (See quot. 1857 ). 

2552 Recorde Pathw. Kmr.vl. 1. Defin., When one line 
lyeih flatle (whiche is named the ground line) and an other 
commeth downe on it, and is called a perpendiculer. 2572 
Pantom. i. iii. Cj, !Measure out the like length in 
the perpendiculare. .beginning from the ground line. 2659 
■\ViLLSFORD Scales Comm. 218 Let fall a Perpendicular., 
upon the Basis or ground-line. 1857 W. Binns Treat. 
Orihogr. Project, i. (1862) 2 The vertical and horizontal 
planes are generally divided by a line called the ground 
line, or intersecting line of the two planes of projection. 

3. pi. Outlines (///. and flg.). 

2624 WoTTON Archit. 1. 65 Let no man. .selle his Fancie 
vpon a draught of the Worke in paper.. much less vpon 
a bare Plant thereof, as they call the Schiographia or Ground 
lines. 2858 J. ^IART1NEAU Stud. Chr. 150 We owe to the 
deeper Evangelical spirit .. the ground-lines of an Ethical 
philosophy. 

Groundling (graumdlip). [f. Ground sb. + 
•LING. Cf. MDu. gmindelinck (Du. grondelitig), 
MHG. gitindelinc IfG'. griindlin^ gudgeon.] 

1. A name given to various small fishes which 
live at the bottom of the water, esp. a gudgeon or 
loach, 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 265 As the Apum which are the 
groundlings .. [come] of the fome of the sea. 2622 Cotcr., 
Loche de mer, a little fish. . ; some call it a sea Groundling. 
Lochette, a Groundling, or small-bearded Loach. *^55 Mou- 
FET & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 274 Groundlings are 
alsoakindof Gudgeons never lying from tneGround, freckled 
or. it were on each Side with seven or eight Spots, 27^9 Pen- 
nant Zool. III. 237 The loche is found inseveral of our small 
rivers, keeping at the bottom of the gravel, and is on that • 
account, in some places, called the Groundling. 2802-3 tr. 
Pallas's Trav. (1812) II. 461 The mountain-streams .. also 
afford a small kind of barbel, the groundling. 2840 tr. 
Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 314 Cobitis^ txnia, the Groundling 
. .is the smallest of the species inhabiting the smaller running 
waters, and lurking under stones. 

2. a. A plant that creeps on the ground or is of 

low growth. . t 

2822 Bewick Mem. 256 A profusion of wild-fiowers,. which 
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peep out amongst the creeping groundlings. 1827 in Hone 
£very-day Bk. II. 893 Tovvering up from among the low 
groundlings that. .surround it, [grows] the stalely fox-glove. 

b. An animal that lives on the ground. 

1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 6 It is a remarkable fact that the 
Chimpanzees are groundlings, and are not accustomed to 
habitual residence among the branches of trees. 

c. nonce-use. Said of a person (see quot.). 

1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Decay of Beggars, A man, who 
used to glide his comely upper half over the pavements of 
London, wheeling along . . upon a machine of wood . . The 
accident which brought him low took place in the riots of 
1780, and he has been a groundling so long, 

3 . A frequenter of the * ground * or pit of a 
theatre ; hence, a spectator (reader, etc.) of average 
or inferior tastes, an uncritical or unrefined person. 
(Only in literary use, as a reminiscence of Shake- 
speare's phrase, and sometimes app. associated with 
the more general sense of * ground k) 
i 6 o 2 SnAKS./frtwr. m. ii. 12 O it offends mee to the Soule, 
to see a robustious Per>'-wig-pated Fellow, teare a Passion 
to tatters, to verie ragges, to split the eares of the Ground- 
lings, 1609 Dekker Guls Horne-bk. vt. 28 Your Groundling 
and Gallery-Commoner buyes his sport by the penny. 1659 
Lad}' Alimony i. iv, The Groundlings within the yard grow 
Infinitely unruly. 1762 Churchill Ghost iv. Poems 1 . 322 
The minds of Groundlings to enflame. 1829 Lvtton DevC' 
renx 11. i, But how do you like sharing the mirth of the 
groundlings? *873 Symonds Grk. Poets vi. 183 The solilo- 
quies of Hamlet, .must have been lost upon the groundlings 
of Elizabeth's daj's. 1900 H. W. Smyth Grk. Melic Poets 
p. Ivii, The dithjTamb was meretricious art and appealed 
to the taste of the groundlings. 

4 . One of humble rank ; one of base breeding 
or sentiments. Obs. rare. 

1622 Fletcher Prophetess r. iii, We tilers may deserve to 
be senators,.. For we were born three stories high; no base 
ones, None of your groundlings, master. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentl, (1641) 31 Here you shall see One unmeasurably 
haughlie, scorning to converse with these Groundlins (for 
so it pleases him to tearme his inferiours). Ibid. 56 These 
whose erected minds are removed from the refuse and rub- 
bish of earth (which our base Groundlins so much toyl for). 
6. attrib. or as adj. 

1825 Lamb Reflect, in Pillory, That domicile for ground- 
ling rogues and base earth-kissing varlels [the stocks], 
1829 Southey O. Newman ft. Poet. Wks. X. 285 Grunts And 
strives with stubborn neck and groundling snout. 1885 
. S. Stallydrass tr. Hehn's Wand. Plants Iff Antm.g^ 
t must have been a mere groundling sucker. 

■ t Grou-ndly, a. Ois. Forms: 3 8Tund(e)- 
Uoh, ‘like, 3 groundli, -ly, 5-6 groundely. 
[f. Geodnd si. + -LY 1 . Cf. MSw. grtmdeUker (Sw. 
gntndlig), G. gnmdlich.l a. Well-founded or 
established, solid, firm. Of instruction: Thorough, 
b. Thoroughly instructed or educated. 

c izos Lay. 158x3 Ich habbe bigunnen a weorc mid grund- 
liche stre[nlgSe. cxtoo Havelok 2013 pe burgeys fiat per 
bi stode pore Grundlike and grete opes swore,.. pat was 
soth, pat bernard tolde. c 1440 Pecock Repr. 78 Trowing 
. .that thei han noon or litle nede to groundlt clerkls. Ibid, 
90 Profound and groundli scoling in logik. 1494 Fabyah 
Chron. vi. clxiii. 156 Wilhoute defyaunce or groundly cause 
of warre. 1524 NVolsey in St. Papers Hen. Vlll, VI. 278 
The good introductions persuasions and groundly reasons 
made unto His Holynes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Luke Pref. 8 After a more exacte and groundely sorte. 
t GrOTfndly, Obs. Forms: 3 grundliche, 
-like, 4-5 groundli, 5 growndly, (6 -lie), 5-6 
groundely, (6 growndely), 5- groundly. [f. 
Ground sb. + Cf, OHG. chnmtlichO, 

MSw. grundelika (Sw. grtmdligt).'\ In a well- 
founded, firmly established, deep-seated or funda- 
mental manner ; in relation to the ground or root ; 
thoroughly, profoundly, 

CX20S Lay. 9783 Cnihtes heom gereden, grundliche feire. 
a X22S yuliana 69 pe reue..bigon to cwakien,se grundliche 
him gromede. C1300 Havelok 651 Hauelok anon bigan to 
ete Grundlike, and was ful blipe. 1393 Remonslr. Rom. 
Corntp. 140 Grosted seith groundli al this. 143S Misyn 
Fire of Love i. xxvni. 60 Vse we slike rewle pat fleschly 
desire groundly ma be restrenyd. CX449 Pecock 1. 
xvii. 101 Noone othere argumentis han place forto groundli 
and'fundamentali schewe and proue [etc.]. xs *5 Barclay 
Eglo<^cs in. (1570) Cij/2 Men groundly learned, in Latin 
commoning. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 29 When the 
opynyon ys waueryng and not groundly set. 1581 \V. 
Stafford Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 55 They bee farrc wide 
from the trueth, as men that doe not consider the thinge 
groundly. 1602 Warner A/b. Eng. Epit. {1612) 366 Hence 
may groundly be said deriued our best and still experienced 
Method wherein we now execute lawes. 

Ground-man. Also 9 groundsman. 

a. A labourer employed to dig out or work on 
the ground, an excavator, b. One who is em- 
ployed to keep in order a ground or grounds, esp. 
a cricket ground. 

a- 1785 T. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 39 Two hundred 
and fifty ground-men, and fifty carpenters. 1837 Whittock, 
etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 197 'io ‘he ‘ ground-men as they 
are called, the digging is let, at per cubic yard, according to 
the nature of the soil to be excavated. 

b. i836 Standard 27 May 8/4 Wages of gardeners, 
groundsmen, and gamekeeper. 1887 M. Shearman Athleti^ 
4- Footb. (Badm. Libr.) 79 The ground-man of the L, A. U 
1895 Daily Nexvs 1 Jan. 7/3 The ground-men worked hard 
on the wicket. 

i* GTOuii*dmeiit. Obs. [f. Ground t/. -1 - -sient.j 
Foundation, origin. 

? a X4XX Lydgate Tzvo Meixhants 307 Yif of colre he [fever] 
take his groundement. 


Grouud-nut. [Cf. 'DM.graitd/iOol, in sense i.] 

1 . One of the small farinaceous edible tubers of 
the wild bean {Apios iuberosa), a climbing plant of 
North America ; also, the plant producing these. 

X636 in M. A. Green Springfeld, Mass. (i858) 12 They 
shal. .have liberty to take Fi^ and Deer, groundnuts, wal- 
nuts, akornes. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. ii. 301 
The Indians coold come at the ground-nuts, which seem to 
have been all their provision. 1854 Thoreau Walden xiii. 
257, I discovered the ground-nut (Apios tuberosa) on its 
string-jthe potato of the aborigines. x86s Parkman Chaim 
plain vii.(i875)a74 Biencourt and his follower were . . digging 
ground-nuts. 

2 . The pea-nut orgronnd-pea(.<^r<rt'//rr/yy)ti^ir), 
largely cultivated in the West Indies and West 
Afiica, the fruit of which is a pod ripening under 
ground. 

1769 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIX. 379 They, .are the pro- 
duce of a plant . . much cultivated in the Southern colonies, 
and in our American sugar islands, where they are called 
ground nuts, or ground pease. 1775 Romans Florida 131 
The ground nut also introduced by the Blacks from Guinea, 
is next after this for its easy cultivation. 2863 Wand. West 
Afr. I. 184 The commerce of the place consists principally 
of the ground nut [etc.]. 

attrib, 2839 XJre Diet. Arts 895 Ground-nut oil. X887 
Moloney Forestry W. Afr. 54 The finest ground-nut oil is 
used as a substitute for and mixture with olive. Ibid. 57 
The ground-nut industry. 

3. The earth-nut {Bunium flextwsuni). 

1653 Culpeper Eng. Physitian 64 They are called Earth- 
Nuts, Earth-Chestnuts, Ground-Nuts, [etc.]. 1879 [see 

Earth-nut rj. 

Gronnd-pine. 

1 . The herbaceous plant Ajuga Chamiepitys \ 
said to be named from its resinous smell. 

1551 Turner r. Ivjb, Grounde pyne, the leaues 
dronken seuen dayes in wj-ne hele the laundes. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. xviu. 28 In English also Chamapitys, Ground 
Pyne, Herbe lue, Forget me not. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
It. clxxxv. § 1. 497 There be diuers sortes of Ground Pines 
growing neere vnto the sea. 1657 W.CoLES.<4rfhwi in Eden 
cccxvill. 591 The Common Ground-pine groweih low, sel- 
dome rising to be above the height of an hand-breadth. 
1728 Quincy Compl. Disp. 122 Ground-Pine, flowers in July 
and August. x86t Miss Pratt PI. IV. 177 This 

plant is well called Ground Pine, as its narrow leaves look 
like a tuft of foliage taken from the pine-tree. 

2 . The club moss {Lycopodium clavaitim) or 
other species of Lycopodium. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Each 4* wd//Wks. (Bohn) 1. 400 The 
ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, Running over the 
club-moss burrs. 18^ Libr. Uttiv. Knowl. (U.S.) VII. 123 
Ground-pine, the popular name of the lycopodium clavatum, 
an evergreen vine sometimes three yards long. 

Ground-plan. [Cf. Dn. grondflan, Sw. 
grundp!an.'\ 

1 . The representation on a plane of the arrange- 
ment, divisions, etc., of a building or other struc- 
ture, at the ground-level. 

1732 W. Halfpenny Perspective 23 To draw the Perspec- 
tive Elevation of the Stage .. Draw the Grourid-Plan . . by 
the Rule laid down In the foregoing Example. 2870 Emer- 
son Soc, 4- Solit. xi. 23s It is the dulness of the multitude 
that they cannot see the bouse, in the ground-plan. 2877 
Raymond Statist, Mines 4 Mining There are three of 
these furnaces, which are marked D in the ground-plan. 

2 . fig. The outline, general plan or basis upon 
which any work is constructed or composed. 

2831 Carlyle ^Vxr/. Res. iii. viii. Did the Maker take them 
into His counsel; that they read His groundplan of the in- 
comprehensible All? 2840 Hood Up Rhine Pref. x The 
following work w-as constructed, partly on the ground-plan 
of Humphrey Clinker. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets viii. 254 
It was the purpose of Aristophanes to keep his serious 
ground-plan concealed. 

t Ground'Dlat. Obs. — Ground-plot. 

2570 Dee Math. Pref, I will give you the Groundplatt of 
my whole discourse^ in a Table annexed. 2572 Dicces 
Pantom. i. xxxii. K ij, Measure.. howe hyghe the grounde 
platte of the Castell is aboue the leuell right lyne of the 
fountayne. x^S Manley Grotius' Low C, Warres 293 He 
burned the Town, ..yet he seemed to maintain the Ground- 
plat thereof. 27^ De Foe's TourGt. Brit. III. 278 There 
IS a great Resemblance between the Ground-plat of Lincoln, 
and that of Canterbury. 

Ground-plate. [Cf. Du. grondplaat^ G. 
grundplatte^ 

1 . The lowest horizontal timber in a framing ; 
a ground -sill. 

2663 Gerbier Counsel 67 Ground plates nine inches one 
way. 2679 MeeJt. Exerc. I. 235 Plates.. lying on the 

Foundation, are called Ground-plates. 1B23 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 225 Ground-Plate or Sill. — ^The lowest plate of 
a wooden building for supporting the principal and other 
posts. 

2 . a. A bed-plate carrying railway sleepers or 
ties (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

b, A piece of flattened metal on which anything 
is fixed, as in a spectroscope. 

1872 tr. Sckellen's Sfectr. Anal. xxvu. 94 Of the prisms, 

. .the first only is fastened to the ground-plate PP. 

c. Electr. A metal plate sunk in the ground and 
connecting an electric current with the earth. 

2875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1893 in Sloane Stand. 
Electr. Diet. 

3 . Anaf. (See quof.) 

2882 Quains Anai.{ti6.^ 11.65 According to Klein .. 
^ch connective tissue corpuscle is composed of two distinct 
substances ; (a) a hyaline plate— ground-plate— which con- 
tains the oval nucleus. . ; and (^} a second substance. 


Ground-plot. 

1 , The plot or portion of ground occupied or 
Covered by a building, etc. ; foundation. V Obs. 
1^80 Sidney Ps. xl iii. That in building they begunn 
>Vith ground-plotts fall, shall be undunn. 1624 Wottos 
Elem. Archii. i. 26, 1 haue sayd nothing of..Pyling of the 
Ground-plot.. when we build vpon a moist or marshy soile. 
2679 Moxon Mech. Exerc. I. 130 Suppose your Ground- 
plot be a Long-square, 50 Foot in length, and 20 Fool wide ; 
This Ground-plot wifi contain in its lengtli two good Rooms, 
and a Yard behind it 10 Foot long. 1856 Kane Atxt. Expl. 
I. ii. 28 The tide, as it rises, converts a part of the ground- 
plot into a temporarj’ island. 

fS' *834 Landor Exam. SJuiks. Wks- 1846 II. 284/2 
The foolishest dolts are the ground-plot of the most wit. 

t 2 . = Ground-plan i. Ohs. 

15^3 Shvte Archii. B iij b, How to cast your ground 
plotte, wherin vou must deuide all your seuerall places of 
offices. 2663 Gcrdier Counsel gja, Nor ore the lines for 
the ground plots of Houses to serve for Castles in the Aire. 
2692 Lend. Gaz. No. 2651/4 A large Parchment Writing 
containing two Skins, with a Ground-Plot annex’d to it. 

= Ground-plan 2. Obs. 

i582^Sidney Apd. Poetrie (Arb.) 52 They schal vse the 
narration, but as an imaginative groundplot of a profitable 
inuention. ^2594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits i. (1596) 23 
All that which Galen wrilelh in . . his booke is the ground- 
plot of this my Treatise. 1677 Govt, Venice \ An Epitome 
of the whole History', and. .a Scheme or Ground-plot to my 
Work. X794 Mathias Pursuits Lit. (1798) 243 Method 
was all ; yet would he seldom write : He fear'd the ground- 
plot wrong, or— out of sight. 

Ground-rent. [Cf. Du. grondrente, G. 
grundrente.\ The rent paid to the owner of land 
which is let for building upon. Also U.S, (see 
quot. 1856). 

2667 Primatt City 4- C. Build. 35 Fifty pounds per ann. 
is but a reasonable ground-rent for a House that will cost 
five hundred pounds . . and yield one hundred pounds per 
annum. 2682 N. O. Boileau's Luirin iv. 202 Fifty Clarks 
a year in Ground-Rents, xyox Lend. Gaz. No. yjz.'zls, The 
Ground Rent [is] but 102. per Annum. 2776 Adam Smith 
W. N. V. ii. (2869) II. 436 Ground rents are a still more 
proper subject of taxation than the rent of houses. 1834 
West liid. Sketch Bk. II. 158 A great convenience .. to the 
tenants, in all questions of ground-rent. 2856 Bouvter Law 
Diet., Ground rent, in Pennsylvania this term is used to 
signify a perpetual rent issuing out of some real estate. 
2863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. n. vli. {1876) 621 The occupier of 
a house pays a ground-rent to the owner of the land. 

b. A piece of land rented for building on. Ohs. 
X714 Gay Shepherd's Week, Proeme, As a London mason, 
who caJcuIateth bis work for a term of years, when he 
buildeth with old materials upon a ground-rent that is not 
his own, which soon turnetli to rubbish and ruins. 
Gr0Ulld*Sea. A heavy sea in which large 
waves rise and dash upon the coast without 
apparent cause. 

<7x642 Sir W. lyioNSON Naval Tracts u. (1704) 247/2 He 
met with so great a Storm and Ground Seas. 1756 Prince 
in Phil, Trans. XLIX. 642 A rumbling noise was heard, 
like that which usually precedes what the sailors call a 
ground-sea. 2853 S- Hawker Prose Wks. (1893) On, 
through the ground-sea, shove ! 1865 Englisfim. Mag. 

Oct. 296 A hea\'y ground-sea. 

Groundsel (graumdsel), Forms: a. i grin- 
dsBsuolsCi)®, gundesuil^e, grundeswel(i)se, 
-swylige, 2 -swulie, 3 -swilie, -swylie, 4 groun- 
swili, 5 groundeswele, -sueli, grondeswyle, 
gTOtmdis walle, 6 gnmdeswell, grouiidswel(l, 
6-7 grownswell, grunawel(l, (9 dial, groundie-, 
gruxidy-s wallow, swally, grinuiDg-awallow, 
etc.). B. 6 grounsel, 6-8 groundsell, 6- ground- 
sel. 7. 6-7 grunsell, 7 (9 dia/.) grunsel, (9 dial. 
grinsel). [OE. guudienveli{i)£e (7th c.), gniude^ 
swyliie (loth c.) ; of difficult etymology. 

Unless the word be corruptly adopted from some foreign 
language, the second element must be connected with sxvel. 
yiH to swallow, absorb. The earliest recorded form gundx. 
jtyer/gi>has the appearance of being f. pus(see(JouND); 

the resulting sense ‘ pus-absorber’ is plausible, as the chopped 
leaves of the plant are still (in country’ places) used in 
poultices for reducing abscesses. If this be the true etym- 
ology, the form grundeswyli^e, whence the mod. word Is 
descended, must be due to popular et>’mologj’, the word 
being associated with gmna Ground sb., as if meaning 
‘ground-swallower’, with reference to the rapid spread of 
the weed. There is, however, an unexplained difficultj’ in 
the form of the first element {piudx’ instead of the normal 
gund -) ; and it cannot be positively affirmed that the form 
without the' ris not a mistake, as the three glossaries in 
which it occurs are too closely related to be considered 
independent witnesses.] 

1 . Any plant belonging to the genus Senecio 
(N.O. ComposiloP), esp. S. vulgaris (‘ common 
groundsel'), a common European weed, which is 
given as food to cage-birds and was formerly 
largely used for medical purposes. 

a. 0700 EpinalGloss.g76 Seneecn, gundaesuelgiaef^’iy'tfr/ 
Gloss, gundaeswelsej. 0725 Corpus Gloss. 1850 Senecen, 
gundesuil^e. c 2000 Sax. Leechd. I. 180 Deos wyrt ue man 
senecio, & oSrum naman grundes^vyli'se nemneo. Ibid. II. 

124 Genim grunde swelgean he on eorkan weaxep. c 2250 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 558/12 .. gnmdeswilie. 

^2387 Sinon. Barthol.itvoec^. Oxon.) 39 Senecio. 
swili. c 2400 in Henslow Med. Wks. i4ih C. (i8w) 9 N>Tne 
horshouue, groundesuelijj'sope [etc.]. ^2450 ME. Med.Bk. 
(Heinrich) 135 Take grounde svvelc & daj-syes. .pe two clcef 
of groundeswele, pe pridde part of daysyes. c 2460 Recei/ts 
in Rel. Ant. 1. 324 Take groundis ^\'alle that ys senchion. 
2538 Turner Libellus, Grundeswell, Grunswtll, Senecio. 
2578 Lste Dodoens v. xvH. 570 Ihe great Groundswel hath 
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GROUl^DY, 


GEOXTITBSEIf: 

TOM^h whitish leaves. 1600 SvRThErCcuntncFarmeii.xlu. 
"76 Groundswell groweth in euer>’ ground, and without any 
great care. x6o8 Topsell Serpents (1658) 815 Marcellus., 
addeth further grounswell, and the tender tops -of the box* 
tree. 1688 R. Holme Ar 7 n{niry ii. 60/t Grunswel, or 
Groundsel 1808-25 Jamiesox, GroundiC'Stvallcnv, ground- 
sel 1893 Kortkumbld. Ghss..^ Grnnd^-s^vallotf. 

0. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 132 Senecio is named . . in 

English groundsel xS97 Gerarde Herbal n. x.xv. § 1. 216 
The stdke of Groundsell is round. 1676 T. Glover in /’/;//. 
Trans. XI. 629 There grow wild in the Woods, Plantane 
of all sorts. Groundsel (etc.J. 1747 Weslev Prim. P/iysic 
(1762) 29 Take a Handful of Groundsell 1830MACGILLIVRAY 
IViikerinsps Brit. Plants (1837) 319 S[enecid\ tnscosus. 
Stinking Groundsel. ..S', lividus. Green-scaled Groundsel... 
.S'. Sylvaiictcs. Mountain Groundsel. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxxii, Fresh groundsel, too, for Miss Maylie’s birds. 
1871 H. Maoiillan Trtte (1872)28610 the garden, 

the chickweed and the groundsel disfigure the beds of alies 
and roses. 

y. XS94 Plat Je^welldio. in. 27 Some commend a handfull 
of grunsell sodden in the aforesaide ale. 1657 W. Coles 
Adam in Eden cl 228 The Latines call it Senecio.. It is 
called in English Groundsell or Grunsell x688 R. Holme 
Armoury u. 89/2 Like Grunsel or a Succory leaf. 1886 
Chester Gloss.y Grinsel, groundsel 1887 Su/pl. Jamieson, 
Grunsel, the common pron. of groundsel 

2 . Com !;. : groundsel-tree, a North American 
shmb, Baccharis halvnifolia. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece n. iii. 412 You have also the 
black Hellebore now in Flower, with the Spurge Laurel, 
Virginian Groundsel Tree. X 79 ® G. Marshall Garden, 
xlx. (1813) 336 Groundsel tree, or ploughman’s spikenard, 
must have a snug situation. 

Groundsel (grau-ndsel), sb.2, ground-sill 
(grau-ndsil). Forms: 5gronsel,grondsil,grouu- 
selle, growmsel, -celle, 5-6 groundsille, 5-7 
grownsell, 6 grunsell, grounsyll, 6-7 ground- 
syll, -cell, grounde sill, 6-8 groundsell, 7 -cel, 
grunsill, (also 9) -sel, 7-S grundsU(l, ground- 
sil, (9 grounsel), 6- groundsel, -sill. [First in 
ME. ,* app. f. Ground sA + Sill, but the earliest 
examples already show the second element reduced 
in form to a mere termination.] 

1 . A timber serving as a foundation to carry 
a superstructure, esp. a wooden building; the 
lowest member of a wooden framework; aground- 
plate ; hence, the foundation or lowest part of any 
structure. Now rare exc. in technical use. 

[x^o6-7 Winchester College Acc. Roll, In slipendils ij 
positorum ponencium lez gronsell domus stauri.] 1433 
Lydc. Si. Edmund ill. 1205 Oon at the grownsel {v.r, 
growTicelle] lowe gan to myne. 1463 Bnry Wills (Camden) 
15 No stoon to be steryd of my graue, but a pet to be maad 
vnder the ground sille ther my lady Schardelowe >vas wont 
to sitte. 1486 Nottingham Ree. III. 253 For a CTondsill of 
timber. 1532 More Wks. 473/2 He sheweth 

himself as wise, as one that lest hys rotten house should fall, 
wold, .pull vp ^ groundsel to vndershore the sides \vith the 
same. 1556 J. Heywood Spider ^ F, iii. r6 No parte hath 
rest Fromroofe to groundsill 1589 Puttenham En^. Pcesie 
HI. xb:.(Arb.)23o They first vndermlned the groundsills, they 
beate doivne the walles, x6ix R- Fenton Usury n. vii. 64 
If they find the foundation orgroundcelsvnsound, theyhaue 
great reason to suspect the building. 1658 Gurkall Chr, 
in Arm. 11. 37 The House must needs be in danger, when 
the groundsels are loosened. 1739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers 
Wesfm. Bridge xj The Ground-cills, or Bottom-pieces of 
these Frames. 1793 S.meaton Edystone L. (Contents 13 The 
Groundsel of the Lantern applied and fitted to the Stone 
work. 1837 Carlyle Fr.^ Rev, I. v. vi, Patriotism rushes in 
.. from grunsel up to ridge-tile, through all rooms and 
passages. 1851 Archil. Pttbl, Soc. Diet. s. v. Ground-plate, 
After the fire of London it became usual to set the posts 
that carry the bressumer of a shop front on a ground sill 
1869 R. B. S>tYTH Gold-/, Victoria 612 Groun^ill is that 
part of a drive-set of timber which is laid on the floor of a 
drive. 

Irons/. 1837 Medwin in Fraser's ilfag. XVI. 232 Tear 
the firm-set groundsel of the world Up from its roots. 

. b. Jig". The foundation on which something 
(immaterial) is built up ; an underlying principle. 

1604 Edmonds Observ. Csesar's Conwu 2 The basb and 
groundsill of all militarle architecture. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow 
Ansuf. Nameless Cath. 322 An Heresie subuerting the 
maine ground-cel of our Religion. 1627 Hakewill ApoL 
in. iv. § 1 The barley-come the grownsell as it were and 
simplest prmciple of measures. 1705 Hickeringill Priest^ 
cr. u. ui.^39 'rhe two main Groundsels of Priest-Craft’s 
Antichristian Throne, is Avarice and Ambition. 

2 . The lower framing-timber of a door ; a door- 
sill, threshold. Also, a window-sill. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. Iv. 77 They made them to 
fall downe on the grounsyll of the gate. 1576 Fleming 
Panapi. Epist. 319 My threshold is even worn aw’ay, w’ith 
the feete of right worshipful, .men, that..thinke not scorae 
to step over and treade upon my groundcell ^1632 G. 
Herbert Jacula Prud. 295 The groundsell speakes not 
save what it heard at the hinges. 1679 Moxon MeeJu 
Exerc. I. 148 If the Window-Frame stands on a Timber- 
house, the Head and Groundsell are sometimes Tennanted 
into the Posts of the Carcass, vjog Brit. Apollo II. No. 33. 
3/2 Here prostrating low as the Groundsil 1726 Leoni 
Alberti’s Archil. I. 16/2 Doors - . shou’d be of the heighth 
of the Diagonal of a Square whereof the Groundsell is one 
of the Sides. 2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 2S8 The 
groundsel, side-posts, and lintel of a barn-door. 

3 . atiriA, as groittidseAbar, •edge, -plot. 

1625 Lisle Du Bartas, Nee g6 Of the meanest tornies to 
lay the grundsill plot. 1667 hliLTON P. E. L 457 Head and 
hands lopt off la his o^vn Temple, on the^ punsel edge. 
Where he fell flat, tiyoo ADDisoN3rrfy£«r/« 77 He dasli’t 
and broke 'em on the grandsif edge.] 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone Z. 196 The Ground-sil bars of wrought iron. 


t Groti-ndsel, grou-ndsill, [f. prec. 
sb.] Iratis. To lay the foundation or threshold of. 

i486 Nottingham Ree. III. 255 Forstonne and for ground- 
sillyng of he same bothes. 0x535 *a Vorhsh. Archsol, 
yml. (1886) IX. 322 A howse..groivncell5*d w* stone. 1635 
Quarles Embt. v. xiv. 298 The milder glaunces sparkled 
on the Ground, And grunsild ev’ry doore with Diamond, 
2651 Rcc. Dedham, Mass. (1892) III. 188 Ye Carpenters 
account that did groundcell the Meetinghouse. 

Jig. 1657 Reeve Gods Plea 99 Tliey.. groundsell their 
estates with damages, roof them with detriments. 

Hence Groumdselling vbl. sb. 
xS’J^Hotiiugham Ree.Vl . 182 Formakyngofthechymney 
at the Fre Scole, and grounselyng of alle the hoi^e. 2589- 
1617 Rider Diet., Substructio, . . ven vnderpinning, or 
groundsilling of an house, or making of a foundation vnder, 
2623-4^ Nottingham Rec. IV, 388 Worlananshippe for 
planckinge, grondsellinge [etc.J. 

Groundsman : see Ground-man. 

Gronnd-sgtiirrel. 

1 . A terrestrial squirrel-like rodent : a. of the 
genus Tamids', esp. the chipmuck (Tl strialus) 
of the U. S. ; 1 ). of. the genus Spermophiltis ; — 
Gopher siA 2. 

^ 1772 Forster in PAH. Trans. LXII. ^78 This creature 
is called a ground squirrel, at Churchill fort. 1792 W. 
Bartram Carolina 284 The ground squirrel, or little striped 
squirrel of Pennsylvania. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Ainer., 
Ground^ sguirrel, a name sometimes erroneously given to 
the striped and spotted prairie squirrel {Spertnophilus 
iredecimtineatus). 1883 Casseirs Nat. Hist. III. 91 The 
true Ground Squirrels {Tatntas) are distinguished from the 
rest of the Squirrels {Scittrinx), and approach the Marmots. 
1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 125 The numerous species of 
Ground-squirrels {Spermophilus). Ibid. 126 The Ground- 
squirrels proper or Chipmunks (Tam/as), — a small genus 
comprising some of the prettiest and most familiar repre- 
sentatives of the family. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases 
xvi. 269 The ground squirrel iSPcrmophilus guttaUis), 

2 . An African squirrel of the genus Xents. 

1867 ScLATER in Proc. Zool. Soc. 817 Seven Ground- 
squirrels {Xenis geinlus)(rom .. Morocco. 

Ground-stone. [Cf. Dn. gi-ondsieen, G. 
grtindstein, Sw. gnmdsten.^ A foundation-stone. 
Chiefly . 5 V. and^-. 

a 2000 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 203/34 Cementa, i. peire, 
grundstanas. 2567^ Gude ^ Godlie Ball. (S. T. S.) 201 Land 
and money . - Quhilk is the ground staine of ihair quier, 
And nete of all thatr pr>'de. 1591 R. Bruce Serm. (Wod- 
row Soc.) 298 It may remain a sure foundation and Ground- 
stone to us. 1637 Rutherford Lett. lx.xxu. (1894) 272 Try 
upon what ground-stone ye have builded. 2872 Rossetti 
Ave 22 Poems 41 Thou headstone of humanity, Ground- 
stone of the great Mystery, 

Grouiidswel(l, obs. form of Groundsel sh^ 
Ground-swell. A deep swell or heavy rolling 
of the sea, the result of a distant storm or seismic 
disturbance. 

1818 Scott Hri. Midi, iii, The agitation of the waters, 
called by sailors the ground-sivell 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. 
Atasi i. 2 The vessel . . rolled with the heavy ground swell. 
1877 Black Green Past, xxvili. (1878) 221 Crashing its tvay 
through the rolling waves of a heavy ground-swell. 

b. fig. UsuMly with reference to mental or 
political agitation. 

1817 Coleridge Zaf>olya 1. Wks. IV. 219 It is the ground- 
swell of a teeming instinct. 2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I, 91 The religious world was rocking still with the 
groundswell that followed those stormy synods. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) oio The deep-raking, ground- 
swell of passion, as we see it in the sarcasm of Lear. 
Groundsyll, obs. form of Groundsel sb.^ 
Ground-tackle- [Cf. Du. grondtakel, G. 

grnitd-iackelage,'\ A general name for all ropes, 
cables, anchors, or other tackle made use of in 
anchoring, mooring, or hedging a vessel. 

*555 J- Incent in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) The said ship 
being beaten from her ground tackles^ was driuen vpon the 
rockes. x6oo J, Jane Ibid. III. 848 To put into the 
Streights, wee durst not for lacke of ground-tackle, a 1643 
Sir W. Monson Naval T'rac/r 111.(1704) 375/a Never Ships 
. .were better fitted with Ground Tackle. 1742 Woodroofe 
in Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 . ii. xvii. 77 With such ships, by 
the help of good ground tackle, they navigate the Caspian. 
^^59 J, S. JIansfield in Merc. Marine A/ag. (1660) VII. 15 
The ground tackle seems, .to have been free from objection. 
So Ground-tackling (in same sense). 
x6oo J. Jane In Hakluyt Voy. 1 1 1. 843 Wee haue no sailes, 
no victuals, no ground-tackling, no cordage. 17x0 Lend, 
Gaz, No. 4703/4 Cordage and Ground-Tackling ver>» good. 
1798 Capt. Berry in Nicolas Nelson (1845) IIL 66 The 
dismasted Prize, .is badly off for ground tackling. 

t Ground- wall, Obs. Forms : see Ground 
and WiVLL. 

1 . The lower portion of a wall or building : a 
foundation. Also iransf. pn^fig. 

crooo Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 48 He j’S gelic timbrlendum 
men his bus, se.. hys grundweall ofer bame stan asette. 
cxooo i^^LFRic Gram. (Z.) 289 Se craft is ealra bocHcra 
crafta ordfruma and grundweall c 2200 Ormin 23372 Crist 
iss Stan to ben gninndwall Off all hiss halljhe temmple. 
ax225 yuliofta 72 Loked bat te heouenlich lauerd beo 
grundw-al of al pat 3e wurcncS, exzfS Lvue Ron 124 in 
O. E. Afisc. 97 Ne may no Mynur hire [?hitj vnderwroie 
ne neuer false bene grundwol. <*1300 Cursor M. 2242 Tua 
and sexti fathum brad Was J>e grundwall b^i made. 
Ibid. 8424 Lere o clerge well he sal, b^t es o wisdom b® 
grundwall ^1330 R, Brunke Chron, (1820)210 A castelle 
he bouht to reise, He cast b® groundwalle bik. 1392-3 Mem. 

(Surtees) 114 In salar. lij cementariorura operant, 
super j Grundewall ibidem per uij dies, sx. [From other 
passages, this app, means ; The plinth of masonry' in a half 


timber building.) CX425 Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 667/11 Hoe 
fundum, growndwalle. 

nttrib. a 1755 Edom o' Gordon xii. in Child Ballads III, 
433/2 Why pow t= pull] ye out my ground-wa-stane, Lets 
in the reek to me? 

2 . A retaining wall (see quot.). 

1712 J. Jam^ tr. Le Blond's Gardening 206 The Wall., 
from the Bottom of the Digging, to the Level of the Ground 
above, .is called the Ground-Wall, because it is built only 
to resist the Pressure of the Ground about it. 

Hence f Ground-waller, one who builds a 
ground wall. 

X477 Order in York Myst. (1885) Introd. 21 note, Erthe 
wallere, pavers, dykers, ground wallers with erthe. 
Grou-ndward, adv. and a. [See -WARD.] 

A. adv. Towards the ground, fin early use, 
to ihe groundward (see Towaed). Now rare. 

1562 Leigh Amnorie (1597) 24 A Target.. with three 
corners, two aboue his face, and one beneath to the ground- 
ward. 1583 Stanyhurst jEucis 11. (Arb.) 60 Hee fel to the 
groundward. 159^ H. Dyeis drie Dinner Fivh, 

The top now bowing to the ground-ward. 1620 Shelton 
Quix. in. X.XX, 211 He hung with his Jlouth and Breast 
to the Groundward. 1855 Browning Andrea del Sarto 83 
Their . . works drop groundward. 

B. (u(f. Turned or inclined towards the ground, 
^ 1878 Masqne Poets 28 With groundward brow and quiver- 
ing limb They come, the slaves that are to die. 

So Groun’dwards adv. 

1885 Lady Burton Arab. Nis. (1887) HI. 70 Ali bowed 
his head groundwards awhile. 

Gronndworlr (gran-ndwaik). [Cf. MDa. 
gront-werck (Du. grondwerk), G. grtindiverk^ 

1 . The solid base on which an edifice or other 
structure is built ; foundation. Now rare. 

r 1550 CiiEKcA/rt//. XXV. 34 Sins y»groundworkesofy^ world 
weer laied. 1562 Pilkington Expos. Abdyas 49 The! could 
not pearce the hard stones of the grounde worke, beinge so 
many, harde, depe, and stronge. 1591 Spenser Vis. Bellay 
99 A riuer swift, whose fomy billowes Did wash the ground- 
work of an old great wall x6ix Tourneur Ath. Trag. v. 
i. Wks. 1878 1 . 136 Like the falling noise of some great 
building when the ground-worke breakes. 1662 J. Davies 
tr. Mandelslo's Trav, s The Ground-work of it [Cyrus’s 
Palace] is twenty two Geometrical feet in height. 1776 G. 
Semple Building in Water 239 The first Course of the 
Ground-work. 1891 Atkinson Last of Giant Killers 96 
Tiiey . . had dug out the foundations, and got the ground- 
work laid. 

h.fig. The basis or foundation of something 
immaterial. 

*557 N. T. (Geneva) Ep. *iv, The Lord lesvs, which was 
the groundeworke and substance therof X605T1MME Qtter» 
sit. II. ii. 108 The groundworke and beginnings of medicine 
depend upon them. 1631 Gouge God's Arrozvs ill § 33. 
243 God’s promises are the most proper ground-worke of 
faith. 2721 Addison Spcct. No, 62 r 8 No Thought can be 
valuable, of which good Sense is not the Ground-work. 2774 
Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 2859 I. App. 139 These .. still 
form the basis or groundwork of the Common law. x8i8 
Scott Rob Roy I, Some things .. I must recall to your 
memory’, because, .they afford the ground-work of my des- 
tiny. 2856 Stanley Sinat^Pal. xiil (1B58) 433 A ground- 
work of historical and geographical fact. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 6x The grand moral qualities which formed the 
groundwork of the Roman character, 

'|;2. = Ground-plan. Obs. 

1574 R. Scot Hop Card, (2578) 48 The grounde works 
hereof is so set out here, that anye Carpenter mtII easily 
frame the whole house by the same fygure, 

3 . The body or foundation on which other parts 
aie overlaid, or on which they rest for display, as 
in embroidery work, painting, and the like. 

x6ss Gubnall Chr. in Arm. verse 15. x. (1669) 147/1 In 
needle-work, the sad ground-work is laid before the beautiful 
colours. x 653 J. Davies tr. Olenrtus* Voy. Ambass. z-jp 
Cushions of flower’d Satin, the ground-work thereof Gold 
and Sih'er. 1693 Dryden Ovid's Met. J. 220 A way there 
is, in Heavn’s expanded plain Which mortals, by the 
name of milky, know. The ground-work is of stars, 1875 
Knight Dict. Mech,, Grojind-work, the base color on which 
the painting is performed. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward 
Bound 221 NVhere there was fine embroidery or other work 
the effect was spoilt by. .common material for ground-work, 
b. The principal ingredient in anything, rare, ^ 
x8z2 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Praise Chimneysweepers, There is 
a composition, the ground-work of which I have understood 
to be the sweet wood yclept sassafras. 

4 :. 'fa. Working in earth {obs.'). b, (See quot. 

1875.) 

1655 Mouffet S: Bennet Health's ImProv. (174W sgs, 

1 permit unto true Labourers and Workmen to feed often 
..if their Work be Ground-Work or very' toilsome.^ xS/S 
Knight Diet. Mech., Gronnd-work, the preparation of 
ground for the foundation of a structure, or giving it the 
required contour for any other purpose. 

So 'f Qroiintlwork v. . trans,, to lay the founda- 
tions of, to found {ijoncc'zvd.). 

cisso Cheke Matt. vii. 25 It fel not for it was ground- 
wrought on a rock. Ibid. xui. 35 Thinges hiden sins y’ 
world was groundwrought. 

Gronndy (grau*ndi), a. rare. [f. Ground + 

-Y 1 . a.Fl\x.g)‘ondig,G.grundig^ fa. ? Gritty, 

sandy {pbsP). b. Containing grounds or sediment. 

i6o2 Narcissus (2893) 199 Rest a little on the groundy 
gravell 2892 W, J. Clutterduck Ceylon ij- Borneo xxvi, 
213 Some of the groundiest coffee It has ever been mj' 
fortune to encounter. 

Groxme, obs. form of Ground sb. 

Groiiiisel(le, etc. obs. ff. Groundsel sb.'^f sb.^ 
Grount, obs. form of Ground sA 
Groiinye, var. Grunhe ^SV. Obs., snout. 
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Group (grf7p)j sk Also 8-9 groupe, (8 
grouppe). [ad. F. grottpe, ad. It. gnippo group ; 
cf. ^oppo knot, gi'oppa crupper of a horse, Sp. 
grupo, gorupOy grtepa, knot, cluster, group, Pg. 
ganipa crupper; prob. like F. croupe, Pr. cropa 
crupper, adapted from Tent, *kroppo - ; see Crop, 
The etymological sense would appear to be ‘ lump * 
or * mass*. In Eng. the artistic senses came earliest, 
and the wider use was at first chiefly transferred.] 

1. spec. a. J^ine Ari. An assemblage of (two or 
more) figures or objects forming in combination 
either a complete design, or a distinct portion of 
a design. 

1686 [see Gruppo]. 1695 Dryden Da Fresnoy's Art 
Paint* 20 The Figures in the Grouppes ought not to be 
like each other in their Motions, any more than in their 
Parts. 17x0 Steele Tafler No. 194 t 15 The beautiful 
Grouppe of Figures in the Corner of the Temple.* •17x3 
— Guardian No. 21 f 5 The Huddle Group of those who 
stand most distant. 1756-7 tr. KeystcT^s Trav. (1760) 
111, 94 A very pretty marble groupe by Cosmo, of the 
virgin Mary with the child Jesus in her arms, and John the 
Baptist kissing his feet 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 557 
Besides the temple are various images and groupes. .cut in 
the stone. 1833 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Liji (1870) 
HI, i. 2 Tliey even work groups of figures in tent stitch for 
screens. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ^ Leg. Art (1850) 100 
The group in one .corner, of a child starting from a dog, is 
admired for its truth. 

pig. x8x6 F. H. Naylor Hist. Germany II, x.tv. 521 It 
has so often been my task to delineate scenes of bloodsned 
and desolation, that it is hardly possible any longer to 
transpose the groupe, or vary the colours. 

b. Mus. (See quots.) 

[1674, etc. ; see Gruppo.] 1727-51 Chambers Cyct. s. v., 
In music, a Group is one of the kinds of diminutions of 
long notes, which in the •wTiting forms a sort of group, or 
cluster. The group usually consists of four crotchets, quavers, 
or semiquavers, tied together, at the discretion of the com- 
poser. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet, Ji/us, Terms, Group, 
(1) a series of notes, of small time-value, ^ouped together ; 
a division or run. (a) The method of setting out band parts 
in score. 

c. Arch. (See quot.) 

X731 Bailey vol. 11 , Group, In Architecture, a term used 
of columns, as they say, a group of columns, when there are 
three or four columns joined together on the same pedestal. 

2. gen'. Aq assemblage of persons, animals, or 
material things, standing near together, so as to 
form a collective unity; a knot (of people), a 
cluster (of things). In early use the word often 
conveys a notion of confused aggregation, which 
in recent use is not implied. 

a. of persons. 

1748 Chesterf. (1792) II. cxlvii. 1x7 You will find, 
in every groupe of company two principal figures, viz. the 
fine Lady, and the fine Gentleman. 1769 5 Irs. Brooke 
Emily Montague (1784) IV. cxciU. 44 Were you here., we 
should be the happiest groupe on the globe, 1803 E. Hay 
Insurr. Wexford 134 As the different groupes thus collected 
were perceived by the yeomanry, these pursued and cut them 
down. 1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) II. vi, 85 They 
stood, clustered in a dark and savage groupe. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola i, The notary turned and left the group with 
a look of indignant contempt. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xii. 6x 
To compare the merits of the two systems taught in text- 
books, viz. the cordon or continuous line, and the method of 
cossack posts or groups. 

b. of things, esp. natural objects. 

1736 Bolincbrokb Patriot. (1749) Nothing was to be 
seen but a confused groupe of mis-shapen, and imperfect 
forms. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. Cornwall 4 It 
consists of a groupe of Rocks. 1807 G. Chalmers Cale- 
donia I. I. ii. 72 note, Smaller Cams, scattered, at different 
distances, generally in groupes of eight, or ten together. 
1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 240 The accidental frac- 
ture of a fine groupe of crystals. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
ff It. I si. I. 318 Elba belongs to the group of Corsica 
and Sardinia. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. xy. 
(1879) 319 Two or three large mountain groups were in 
sight. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 424 The Pan- 
creas, .presents itself in the condition of a group of pro- 
longed follicles. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines .5- Mining 
131 The lodes referred to compose the westerly group. 
1885 Leodesdorf Cremonds Proj. Geom. 149 The same is 
therefore true of the groups of points In which these pencils 
are cut by the transversal. 

3. A number of persons or things regarded as 
forming a unity on account of any kind of mutual 
or common relation, or classed together on account 
of a certain degree of similarity, 

a. of persons. 

1809-10 Coleridge {1837) HI. 187 As the modes 

of error are endless, the hundred forms of polytheism had 
each its groupe of partizans. 1872 Bagehot Physics < 5 * Pol. 
(1876) 213 Man can only make progress in co-operative 
groups, Speaker 11 July 36/1 Any group of 50,000 

citizens will thus be able to force the Federal Chambers to 
deal with any matter. 

b. of things. 

At Oxford University the subjects of the Final (Pass) ex- 
amination for the degree of B. A. are classified into * groups 
called respectively * Group A ’, * Group B *, etc. Hence ‘ to 
read for groups' is colloquially used for ‘to study with a 
view to taking a pass degree 

1729 Savage Wanderer ii. 200 A Mirror m one Hand col- 
lective shows. Varied and multiplied, that Group of Woes. 
1748 Hartley Observ, Man i. iii. 381 The Power of recol- 
lecting a large Groupe of Words. 1852 Disraeu Set. Sp. 
(1882) 1 . 4x9 The question naturafly divided itself into several 
groups — if I may use a word now familiar to us. 1871 
Ruskin Fors Clav. I. i. 3 We begin to-day another group 


of tea years, not in happy circumstances. 1892 Westcott 
Gospel of Life 101 Natural groups of religions and natural 
of languages are generally coincident. 1899 Speaker 
16 Dec. 289/2 No better t^t-book could be given to a young 
man intent upon taking his groups in the Oxford Schools. 

4. esp. in scientific classification. Chiefly used 
as an indefinite term for any classificatory division 
whatever its relative rank (so, e.g., in Zoology), 
though in various branches of natural science 
attempts have been made to appropriate the term 
to some one particular grade of classtficalion. 

ln^o/flMy,e.g., Lindley applied the word to a grade inter- 
mediate in comprehension between alliance and sub-class’, 
but in a later work he discarded this use. In Geology it is 
used variously by different ivriters : see quot. 1883. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol, IV, 390, I would, .propose 
the following primary and subordinate divisions of an 
Order: i. Suborder; 2. Section. .8. Genus; 9. Subgenus. 

I would further propose that each of these successive groups 
.should have a name alw'ays terminating alike. 1826 [see 
Axine]. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1873) 47 The forms 
of life throughout the universe become divided into groups 
subordinate to groups. 1859 Amen Cycl. III. 282/1 The 
mining birds compose a very large group, belonging to 
nearly every order, and having no other common peculiarity, 
1883 G. K. Gilbert in Nature XXVII. 261 The term., 
group, which by the .. Bologna Congress was made more 
comprehensive than system, is by Geikie used as the equi- 
valent of stage. 1892 Gardiner Student's Hist. Eng. 5 A 
group of races sometimes knowm as the Aryan group. 

5. Math. A set or system of operations so con- 
stituted that the prodnet of any number of these 
operations is always itself a member of the 
‘group*. 

1854 Ca\'lev Math. Papers (1889) II. 124 A set of symbols 
x> . all of them different, and such that the product of 
any two of them . . or the product of any one of them into 
itself, belongs to the set, is said to be a group. Note. The 
idea of a group as applied to permutations or substitutions 
is due Jo Galois. 1893 Forsyth Theory Functions 610 The 
Fuchsian groups conserve a line, the axis of x, or a circle, 
the fundamental circle; the Kleinian groups do not con- 
serve such a line or circle, common to the group. 

6. ait rib. as\d. Coinb.,nsgroup-Jiriiig,-formcdion, 
‘System, -table \ group-order Naut. (see quot.); 
group-person, a person belonging to or drawn 
from a special set of people ; group-rate, a rate 
of railway fare applicable to each one of a group 
of stations ; group-spring U. S., a car-spring, 
composed of several spiral springs in a nest, 

1896 Daily News 6 Aug. 7/2 The garrison ‘"group-firing 
competition at a moving target proceeded in the afternoon. 
X882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) X14 A fleet is said to be in 
*group order when the ships composing each group are so 
placed as to be able at once to assume group formation in 
whatever manner the fleet may be disposed, with the ships 
in line. 1898 Maitland To^vnship < 5 * Boro. 15 Oxford and 
Cambridge are peopled by * *group-persons iB^SActsi 
d* 52 Piet. c. 25 § 29 Provided that the distances shall not 
be unreasonable, and that the '"group rates charged and the 
places grouped together shall not be such as to create an 
undue preference. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xii. 62 The cos- 
sack post, or "group system, consists in placing small 
detacned posts, of a double or single vedette, with reliefs, 
commanded by a n.-c. officer, on all avenues of approach 
from the enemy. x866 Odlinc Antm. Chem. 35 As shoMm 
in the "group-tables to which I have already adverted. 
Group (gr^^P)? v. [f. the sb. Cf. F. grouper.'] 

1. trails. To make a group of, to form into 
a group ; to place in a group "ivitli (something). 
Also to group together. 

Johnson 1755 gives the sense ‘to put into a croud, to 
huddle together'. This meaning, if it existed, is now obs. ; 
cf. Group sb. 2. 

1754 Foote Knights Pref., Nor can I claim any other merit 
than grouping them together, a 1785 W. Whitehead On 
the Improvements at Nunehain 29 ^Vho thinn’d, and who 
group'd, and who scatter'd those trees. 18x0 Scott Lady 
of L. I. xii, Fox-glove and night-shade, side by side. Grouped 
their dark hues with every stain. The weather-beaten rocks 
retain. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii. 280 Peilho and the 
Graces retired a few steps, and grouped themselves with the 
Cyclops. 1855 Bain Senses 4- Ini. iii. iL § 23 (1864) 500 We 
thus group in the mind a number of things not lying together 
in nature. 1894 J. T, Fowler Adamtian Introd. 38 Scat- 
tered huts or cells grouped around a church or oratory. 

b. intr, for rejl. To form a group or part of a 
group ; to gather in a group or groups. 

1801 Southey Thalaba iti. xxi, Home-birds, grouping at 
Oneiza’s call. 1823 H, Ravelin Lucithrations 349 The 
blazing ^vatch fire, throiving its red glare upon the swarthy 
figures which danced or grouped in indolence around it. 
1^7 \<jik Cent. Aug. 218 Lord Tennyson when among us 
grouped with these. 

2. traits. To dispose (colours, figures, etc.) 
with, due regard to their mutual relations and 
subordination so as to form a harmonious whole. 
Also with about, together. 

1718 Prior Solomon Pref^ The difficulty lies in drawing 
and disposing, or (as the painters term it) in grouping such 
a multitude of different objects. *753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty i Almost every' figure in them (how oddly soever 
they may seem to be group'd together). 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV. xx6 Nature . . groupes her pictures. 1829 
Scott Let. to Earl Elgin 20 Jan. in Lockhart, Six figures 
will form too many for a sculptor to group to advantage. 
1848 Dickens Dombey xxxi, Mrs. Miff, and Mr. So^vnds 
the Beadle, group the party in their proper places at the 
altar rails. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe in. (1894) 70 
The architecture of nature display's., such exquisite powers 
of grouping the various elements of beauty. z 83 p Gunter 
Thai Frenchman x%d, These hackmen . .are grouped about 
in picturesque attitudes. 


b. intr. for reJI. 

^ 1820 W. Taylor in Moftthly Rev, XCHI. 64 JIassinger 
is so much more modem than the other writers noticed in 
this lecture, that they do not groupe well together. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. eii The proud 
polygonal keep of the fortress still groups well with the 
soaring towers. 

3 . trails. To arrange in groups with reference to 
the presence of some common feature or property ; 
to classify. 

1862 'H. Sr'y.ucT.a First Print, ir. 1, § 37 (1875) 131 Science 
concerns itself with the co-existences and sequences among 
phenomena ; grouping these at first into generalizations of 
a low order [etc.]. 1869 .Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sci. i, i. 
15 However numerous the crystalline forms assumed by 
substances . may be, they' are all capable of being grouped 
into geometrical systems. 1875 Masnisg Mission II. Ghost 
xiii. 368 Having defined its doctrines, It assembles them 
and groups them together, 

tGrOupade. Obs. Early variant of Ceodpade. 
(Cf. It. grofpatai) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Groupade. Sjcinner Eiym. 

Ling, Angl. iv, Groufpade, a kind [of] Curvet in Horsman- 
ship. 

Groupage (gn7-ped3). [f. Group v. + -age. 
Cf. F. groupage^ The arrangement of objects in 
a gronp or groups. 

1850 B. Taylor Eldorado viii. (1862) 70 Whichever way 
1 looked, my eye met the same enchanting groupage of the 
oaks. XS64 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 23. 1887 W. G. Palcrave 
j Ulysses 102 The cowed attitudes of the labourers, their 
groupage, in bands, each presided over by an official twice 
'' the ordinary human size. 

Grouped (gr«pt), ppU a. [f. Geodp v. + -ed 1.] 
Arranged or situated in a group or groups, clus- 
tered ; said both of material and immaterial things, 
Grouped column, pillar, etc. (see quots. and Group 
slu I c). Grouped rates =g}-oup rates (see Group 
sb. 6). 

1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant Hv. 209 By Grouped 
Pillars are to be understood those large ones composed of 
several other small ones, which are united to each other, or 
rather one JIassy Pillar, which in appearance seems to have 
the others fastned to it. 1770 Fooiy. Lajtte LoverFsch., Wks. 
1799 II. 53 If the group’d figures false connexions show. 
X805-X7 K. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 176 Another acci- 
dent, extremely common, is the manner in which grouped 
crystals are inserted into each other. x8sx Ruskin Stones 
Pen. I. i. § 2S Perhaps two or three pine trunks, used for a 
single pillar, gave the first idea of the grouped shaft. 1859 
Gwilt Archit, (ed. 4) Gloss., Grouped Columns or Pilasters, 
a term used to denote three, four or more columns placed 
upon the same pedestal. 1875 Whitney LUe Lang. ii. 24 
The non-identity and incommensurability of its shaped and 
grouped ideas. x8^o Saistsbury Ess, Eng. Lit. so The three 
parts of ‘The Parish Register’, the twenty.four Letters of 
^The Borough', some of which have single, and others 
grouped subjects. 2897 Daily News zi May 8/4 Through 
grouped rates from Paddington and its group of stations to 
Southampton Town, Southampton West, and adjacent places 
on the South Western line. 2899 J. Hutchinson Archives 
Surg, X. 182 They are a form of grouped papillomata. 

Grouper (grj 7 -psi). Also 7-8 grooper, 8-g 
groper, p gruper, garope, garrupa, garoup(h)a. 
[ad. Pg. garupa, ? repr. some S. American name.] 

1 . One of several species of the genus Epiiiephetus 
of serranoid fishes, inhabiting West Indian waters 
and the Mexican gulf and used extensively for food. 
The chief species are the Red G. (£. morio) and 
Black G. {E. nigritus'). In California, the name 
is applied also to rock-fish {Sebastickthys'). 

2607 Dampicr Voy. (1729) I. 91 The Rock-Fish is called 
by Sea-men a Grooper. .It is rounder than the Snapper, of 
a dark brown Colour. 2748 Anson's Voy. 11. i. 125 We 
caught .. cavallies, gropers, large breams [at Juan Fernan- 
dezj. 277s Romans Florida App. 7 At this place there is 
vast abundance and variety of fish. .particularly groopers. 
1805 'T. Lindley Voy. Brasil (1808) 216 A large fish of the 
Salmon species {garope), which they sell for the Bahia 
market. 2829 ^Iarryat F. Mildmay xiti, Of the.se, the 
best is the red grouper. 2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
XV, (1859) 365 Up came a beautiful black grouper about 
four pounds weight. 1885 Lady Brassev The Trades 314 
The black and white striped gropers, supposed to be the 
best fish for the table in the West Indies. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX. 231/2 The grouper, or ‘gruper’, or ‘garoupha'*. 

attrib, 1883 G. B. Goode Fish. Industr. U. S. 21 On the 
sho^s of the Gulf of Mexico the red snapper and grouper 
fisheries are yearly increasing in value. 

2. Austral a. Apercoidfishofthegenus(J/tf<?r7/j. 

2865 Morning Star 26 May', A Queensland paper says 

that a large fish called a grouper was caught off the coast 
there. It was 7 ft. long, 6 ft. in circumference at its thickest 
part, and its head weighed 80 lb. 1898 Morris Austral 
Eng., Groper, .. in Queensland, Oligorus ierrx-regtnx, 
Ramsay; in New Zealand, O. gigas .. a large marine 
species. 

b. Blue groper’, alabroid fish, Cossypkus gouldn. 
1880 Inclis Austral. Cousins 300 The bli^groper still 
affords pretty fair winter sport. 1883 E. R Rasisay 
Fishes N. S. Wales 24 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The blue groper 
[gossyphus gouldii), a valuable and delicious fish. .often 20 
to 30 lbs. in weight. 

3. local U.S. The triple-tail or flasher, Zobotes 
suriiiamensis. 

Grouping (gr«‘P'8)< + 

-mo I.] The action of placing in groups, a manner 
in which things are grouped. _ 

1748 Ancon's Voy. m. x. 41= Then painters .. rarely suc- 
ceeding., in the grouping of la^e compositions. 1813 
£xannner 26 Apr. 266/1 Faculties of combination and 
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grouping, equal to those of Newton. i8« Miss Mitford 
in L’Estrange Life (1S70) II. vii. 144 He [Lord BjTon] has 
no spirit of dialogue— no beauty in his groupings. 1831 
Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt. xx.w. 370 Mountains, whose 
tops shot heavenward in fantastic forms and groupings. 
i 86 p J. Maktincau Ess. II. 149 The grouping of its objects 
..is materially changed. 1883 Ltxw Times 10 Nov. 21/r A 
similar ellect is produced by the grouping of counties for 
the purposes of an assize. 

GrOUpist (grri'pist). [f. Gbodp sb. + -1ST.] 
An adherent of a ‘ group ’ or section of a political 
party. 

iSpS Ipf/i Cent. Apr. 56B The Groupist in him will give 
place to the partisan. 

Groaplet (grd plet). [f. Geoop sh. + -let.] 
A little group. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. ii, Which organic groups, 
again, hold smaller organic grouplets. 

Grouse (grous), sb. Forms : 6-7 grows, 
(?grewe8), 7-9 grous, (7 groose, 8 groust(?), 
grotiss, growsE), 7- grouse. [Of unknown origin; 
it is uncertain whether the i6th c. form grows is 
a sing, (used colled. ) or the pi. of *grow ; in the 
latter case cf. Giraldns Canibrensis (c 12 10) Tofogr. 
Hib. Opera (Rolls) V. 47 ‘gallinm campestres, 
qnas vnlgariter.f 77 f/ar vocant ’. 

The suggestion that gronse is a spurious singular evolved 
to match the supposed plural grice appears to be^ inad- 
missible. Grice^ (= grouse) occurs only once, and is in that 
instance neither plural nor collective ; moreover, it may be 
merely a mistaken recollection of Cotgrave’s, due to the 
suggestion of F. griesche. Grouse occurs nearly a century 
earlier, and first as a pi. or collective.] 

1 . a. In scientific use, any of the gallinaceous 
birds having feathered feet (the family TetraonidsQ 
of many naturalists, of which the largest genera are 
Tetrao and Lagopus^ b. In popular use, restricted 
almost entirely to the reddish-coloured game bird 
of the British Islands, Lagopus (formerly Tetrao) 
scoticuSy more particularly called Red G-rouse, and 
also commonlyknownasMoorFowl orMoorGame. 

Besides the Red Grouse, the most important British varie- 
ties are : Black G., Tetrao ietrixy Black Game or Heath 
Fowl, the male being called Blackcock and the female 
Grev-hek. Wood or Great G., the capercailye, Tetrao 
urogallus. White G., Lago/>us muiuSt the ptarmigan, 
locally called also Rock Gtvuse. Other European and 
American varieties are : Canada G., Cattace or Dendra- 
gapus canadeusiSf called also Spotted Grouse. Dusky G., 
Canace or Dendragapus obscurus. Pinnated G., Cupi^ 
donia cufido. Runed G., Bonasa umbellusx another 
^ecies is the Hazel-crous^ B. silvesiris. Sage G., 
Cenirocercus urophasianus. Sharp-tailed G., a grouse 
of the genus Pedicecetes, 

1531 Househ, Ord, in Arctueol. III. 157 [Among fowl for 
the tables are crocards, winders, runners, grows, andpeions]. 
a XS47 in Homelu Ord. (1790) 220 Prices of all kindes of 
PouU^-stuff . . Grewes i4fr. 2603 Act i yas, /, c. 27 § x 
Any Phesant Partridge . . Ducke Teale wigeon Grouse 
Heathcocke Moregame [etc.]. x6xx Cotgr., FrancouU ; . .as 
Francolin\ or (as some imagine) our hloore-game, or 
Grouse. 1674 Josselyn Voy. Neiu Eng. 99 They are indeed 
a sort of Partridges called Grooses. 1678 Ray IViltughby's 
Orniih, 173 The Heathcock or Black game or Grous, called 
by Turner the Morehen. 1725 Swift Receipt to Stella 
Wks. 1735 IV. 1. 43 The squires in scorn will fly the house 
For better game, and look for grouse. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(176S) 1 . 205 The Francotino is not the same with our grous. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. IV. 244 Partridge, Grousl, 
Plover, .and Snipes. 177* J. R. Forster in Phil. Trans. 
LXII. 397, I. The great Cock of the Wood, Tetrao Uro^ 
gallus Linn. ,.3. The Spotted Grous, T. Canadensis^ T. 
Canace. 4. The Ruffed Grous, T, Untbellus. 5. The 
Shoulder-knot Grous, T. Togatns. 1773 Ibid, LXIII. 229 
The common Grous. .is well known to be a bird of most 
excellent flavour. 1790 Burns Elegy M. Henderson vii. Ye 
grouss that crap the heather bud. i8ox Southey Thalaba 
XI. xxiii, From yonder pines they hear The clatter of the 
Grouse’s wjngs. x8o8 Pike Sources Mississ. (18x0) 44 
Killed nothing but five prairie hems. .this bird I took to be 
the same as grouse. x8*8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 277 
Tetrao lagopus, Lin. Ptarmigan or White Grous. 1893 
IPesim. Gaz. i Apr. 6/1 The prairie chickens {sharp-tailed 
mouse) meet every morning at grey dawn in companies of 
from six to twenty, 1894 XXIV. 385/1 The 

pinnated grouse, or prairie chicken. 1900 Eongman s Mag. 
Mar. 447 Colonel Dasent went off to shoot grouse. 

c. Applied to birds of the genera Syrrhaptes 
and Pterocles, the Sand-groose, q.v., formerly 
referred to the genus Tetrao. 

* 77 * J- R- Forster in Phil. Trans. LXII. 397 The 
Pyrenaan Grous, T[eirao} Alc/iata, Linn, 

d. The flesh of the bird. 

X786 WoLCOT (P. Pindar) Bozzy ^ Piozzit. Wks. 1816 I. 
258 With ev’ry_ rarity she fill’d her house, And gave the 
doctor, for his dinner, grouse. 2899 Phil. Rodinson in Con- 
temp. Rev. Dec. 794 , 1 saw a scrap of grouse thrown to a pug. 

+ 2 . Used as a term of contempt. Obs. rare'-'^. 

*^33 JONSOM Tale Tub it. i, Look to ^t, young growse. 

3 . attrih. and Comb.\o.% grouse-chick^ -cock, -disease, 
-drive, ‘dung, -hackle, -land, -moor, -protector, 
-shooter, -sledge ; grouse-breeding, -shooting, -stalk- 
ing yh\. sbs. ; grouse-pigeon, the sand-grouse. 

1898 Daily News 20 Dec. 7/3’ As he walked with his 
guests over his sheep feeding and *grouse-breeding estate. 
x 858 Pall Malt G, xi Aug. 5/2 The young ^grouse-chicks, 
x86o G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 138 Scrambling upwards along 
the bed of the bum, startling the *grousecock. , 1884 W, C. 
Smith Kildrosian 63 And the grouse-cock gaily crowing 
Fears not cither dog or gun. 1884 Si. James's Gaz. -22 
Aug. 7/x Mr. Speedy discusses the question of. *grouse. 
disease at considerable length. x88* Society 21 Oct. 19/1 The 


setting out for a deer-drive or a *grouse-drive is romantic. 
1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 244 The *Grouse 
Hackle, a capital hot-weather fly. 1897 Daily Chron. 22 
July 4/5 The *grouse lands of Ireland. 1863 Kingsley 
iVaier-Bah.xws-^i. He smelt, .the w’afts of heather honey off 
the *'grouse-moor far above. 1895 Mountain, Moorfy Loch 
93 Little rattling squares of tin hung at intervals along the 
telegraph wires, and particularly at the opening of glens. 
These are known as * *grouse protectors ’, and are hung thus 
in order that their noise in the wind may warn the grouse 
of the existence of a danger. x86o G. H, K. In Vac. Tour. 
126 The blue hare, .is a . . plague both to the sheep-farmer 
. .and the *grouse.shooter. x8x^ Scott tVazi. vi, The diver- 
sion of *grouse-shootingupon his moors in Perthshire, X897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 111.251 Some quiet grouse-shooting 
or deer-stalking resort in the Highlands of Scotland. x892 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey in Field 14 May 733/2 *Grouse 
Sledge. [Contains] a receptacle for the grouse, cartridge 
bags, &c. 1893 J. Watson Confess. Poacher 122 *Grouse 
stalking is fascinating sport, done from behind an old moor- 
land horse. 

Grouse (graus), v?- [f. Grouse sb."] intr. To 
shoot gronse,' Also iransf. (cf. snipe vb.). 

c 1798 HorE in R. R. Madden Lit. Rem. United Irishmen 
(1887) *00 In Wexford and Wicklow ’tis said That Orange 
for Croppies went grousing. 1802 [see Grousing v/'/. jAJ. 
1824 III. 151/1 A gentleman, residing near Cadet 

Idris, while grousing in th.at neighbourhood [etc.]. 

Grouse (grt/s), Army slang. Also grouce. 
[Origin unknown. The word has a curious resem- 
blance to Norman Fr. ^\vi\.groucer~OY.groucier, 
grousseri see Grutch.T intr. To grumble. 

x^2 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads 47 If you’re cast for 
fatigue by a sergeant unkind. Don’t grouse like a w'oman, 
nor crack on, nor blind. 1896 Daily Nexvs 2 July 9/1 The 
camels groused and gurgled afar off. 1897 Ckamb. Jml. 
86 It cannot be said xvith truth that British soldiers never 
grumble or ‘ grouce ' as they call it. 

Grouse, obs. form of Gnoss. 

Grouseless (grau’sles), a. [f. Grouse sb.-i- 
-LESS.] Having no grouse. 

1869 Daily Neivs 23 June, Upon the edge of a grouseless 
moor. x88o Punch 28 Aug. 96/1 The Twelfth gone and 
past, not a bang at the grouse ! I.. pity the sorrows of 
grouseless M.P.’s. 

Grouser ^ (grau-s3j). [f. Grouse z'.i 
One who goes grousing ; a grouse-shooter. 

1865 E. Yates Business of Pleasure I. 186 The manu- 
facturing gentry, .are tremendously keen grousers. 
Grouser^ (grau'ssi). Hydraulics. [Origin un- 
known.] All iron-pointed pile or timber attached 
to a boat or other floating object as a means of 
anchorage or of keeping the object in position. 

1876 Rep. Chief of Et^ineers II. 11. 403 (in Knight Diet. 
Mech. Suppl.). 1^4 Eissler Mod. High Explosives iit. 
vii. 329 To overcome the motion of the waves, and the 
current, they are provided with a submarine contrivance 
(spuds, grousers), which reaches to the bottom of the river. 

Grouseward, -wards (grau-siwgid, -wgjdz), 
adv. [See -WABD(a.] In the direction of grouse. 

x8s3 a. H. Clouck Lett, Rem. (1865) 263 The Commons 
are off grousewards, and scarcely anyone remains to ask 
one to dinner or anything else. 189$ Daily Tel. 13 Aug. 5/4 
He was certainly not * grouseward ' bent. 

Grousing (grau'sig), vbl. sb. [f. Grouse z/ 1 -i- 
-ING^.] The action of Grouse z/.^; grouse-shooting. 

X771-72 Batchelor 1 . 134 Are you fond of grousing, 
my lord? I'll show you fine sport this season in my neigh- 
bourhood. x8o2 R. L. & Mar. Edgeworth Irish Bulls xvi. 
292 He had in former times gone out a grousing, near Cork, 
with our hero. x88o Mrs. L. B. Walford Troublesome 
Dau. J. ii. 34 Nearly every August found him in Scotland, 
either for the salmon-fishing or the grousing. 

attrib. x86o Ld. Palmerston in Daily News (1895) 27 
Apr. 6/4 The Speaker, who has not been quite well, grows 
as impatient as any official who has hired a grousing moor 
and cannot get to it. 

Grousome, obs. form of Gruesome. 

Grousy (grau*si), a. [f. Grouse sb. + -y1.] 
Abounding in grouse. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 585 The stony regions., melt 
away into miles of the grousey heather. 1879 Daily News 
12 Aug. 5/1 So vast an expanse of ‘grousey^ land, so many 
heather-coloured valleys. 

Grout (grout), shi^ [OE. gnlt str, fern, (declined 
as consonant-stem, dative gryt), corresponding to 
MDu. grute, gruil coarse meal, peeled barley or 
rye, malt, flavouring for.beer, yeast (mod.Du. gniit 
dregs), MHG. grdx, masc. and- fern., grain, small 
beer; related to Grit sb?-, Grit 2, Groats.] 

1. (i^oarse meal, peeled grain. In//. = Groats. 
Now rare. 

C’jz^ Corpus Gloss. 1619 Pollinis, gruiit [?gruut]. 835 
Charter in O. E. Texts 448, L ambra maltes, VI ambra 
gruta,^ & III wega spices & ceses. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11 . 
342 Gif he [wenn] sle men on cneowe obtje on obrum lime 
wyre clam of surre rigenre grut oSSe dage. xx.. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wfilcker ^49/3 Furfures, gruta. x6ox Holland Pliny 
11 . 46 If their stalkes or stemmes bee stamped with dne 
grout or Barlej' meale. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia ii. 29 
The groutes and peeces of the comes remaining, by fanning 
..away the branne, they boyle 3 or 4 houres with water. 
2723 Pres. State Russia I. 56 Each Farm being taxed a 
certain Measure of Corn, Grout and Oatmeal. • x 744 ”So W. 
Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V, 1. 129 It [wheat] . . kerned only 
half way, so that it was as thin as grouts. x^6 Allbutrs 
Syst. Med. 1 . 441 The making of gruel by mixing the fine 
o^meal or grouts into a smooth paste. 

2 . The infusion of malt before it is fermented, 
and during the process of fermentation. Also, 
small beer. Obs. exc. dial. 


I c 1000 Sax. Leechd. HI. 42 Genim . . aeges bmt hwite and 
I ealde grut. ^ XS89 Tri. Love ^ Fortune i. (Roxb'. Club) 90 
I The olde wife, when her ale would not come, Thrust a fire 
brand in the grouie. X593 ‘ Foulface ' Bacchus Bountie 
Cab, Goody Goodale . . deliuered to Bacchvs a iack full of 
groute, or a sack full of hops. 1671 Skinner Etym. Ling. 

Crrow/,. .Condimentum cerevisia:, Mustum cerevisi®. 
1674 Ray N. C. IVords 22 Grout, wort of the last running... 

' Ale before it be fully brewed or sod, new Ale. It signifies 
also millet. 0x700 Kennett (Halliw.), In Leicesiersliire, 
the liquor with malt infused for ale or beer, before it is fully 
boiled, is called grout, and before it is tunned up in the 
vessel is called wort. 1727 Vin. Britan. 29 The uorst 
small Beer, if that wretched Stuff called Grout, deserve the 
name. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 302 When the brewer was 
satisfied that the grout was properly ripened, he poured it 
forth into the copper. x888 Shejfcld Gloss., Groivte, small 
beer, made after the strong beer is brewed. 

d* b. App. ( = MDu. griite) some plant used ns a 
flavouring for beer before the introduction of hops. 

14.. Norn, in Wr.-W Dicker 725/26 Hoc idromellum, 
growtt. Hoc ciromellum, wort. X4.. Voc. ibid, fiz/zj 
Agromellum, growt. Promp. Parv. 2x7/1 Growte 

for ale, grauomidlum. c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
Tjzfxz Hoc ciromellum, growte. 1483 Cath. Angl. 166/t 
Growte, idromellum, ag/omellum, Acromellum, grano- 
vscllum. 1530 Palsgr. 228/1 Grout that serveth to brew- 
yng, in Fraunce is none used. 2672 [see 2]. 

3 . A kind of coarse porridge made from whole 
meal. ? Obs. 

[Possibly another word, ad. Norw. grant, Da.^/<f, Sw. 
grSt (:— ON. graut-rW 

X587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 280 Some doe seethe 
it with water, and make it thicke like grout. 1692 W. King 
Acc. Denmark 33 The Danes make their so much talkt of 
grout, that resembles the English Hasty pudding. x^o8 
\V. King Art Cookery v, As for Grout it is an old Danish 
dish. 1710 E. Ward Vulgus Brit. xii. 139 These, .rave till 
grown as Piping Hot, A*s the dull Grout o'er which they 
sot, 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc, 1 . 122 Feeding on Grout, which 
is Oatmeal, boiled to a Thickness, sweetened with Molossus. 
X753HANWAY Trav. (1762) II. LX. 54 The animal food which 
our common people eat, is incomparably more strengthening 
than their fish, cheese, milk and grout. 1779-81 Johnson 
L. P., Dryden (1839) I. 238 Never was Dutch grout such 
clogging, thick, indigestible stuff. 1793 Wolcot (P. Pindar) 
Ep. to Pope 4, Wks. x8i6 II. 405 France.. Knocks the poor 
growling German o’er the snout. And threatens hard the 
man of cheese and grout. 

4 . Sediment; dregs; lees; grounds. 

1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 239 Sweet Honey some 
condensiL some purge the Grout. 1739 ‘E. Bull’ Xx.Dcde- 
kindtis' Grobtanus \\i. iv. 222 I'heAiugm^ have some sedi- 
mental Grout. 1855 Dickens Dorrit v, The ceilings were 
so fantastically clouded by smoke and dust, that old women 
might have told fortunes in them, better than in grouts of 
tea. 1870 Rossetti Dante at Verona lii, Wherefore should 
we turn the grout In a drained cup? 1876 Mid-Yorksh, 
Gloss., Grout, sediment of a coarse nature, such as the 
particles left in a tea-cup. 

6 . attrib., as (sense gi‘Out-pot. 
a X734 North Lives (1826^ II. 342 They . . went all hands 
to the grout-pot and bread-basket. 

Grout (graut), sb.'t> [Possibly a use of prec.; 
but cf. F. grouter (i6th c.), mod.Limousin patois 
greuta to grout a wall (Godef.).] Thin fluid mortar, 
which is poured into the interstices of masonry 
and wood-work. 

2638 Penkethman G4b, For Growl and Turning 

3 d. o q. 1793 SwEATON Edys/one L. § 199 Pouring in liquid 
mortar, commonly called Grout, in so fluid a state, as to run 
into every cavity and crevice. *793 Sir G. Shuckdurch in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 87 note, The bricks of this arch 
were laid drj*, and then grout, consisting of gravel and hot 
lime, was poured upon them. 1796 W. Marshall IV. Eng- 
land II. 297 Liquid Coating, of cement poured into the wall, 
in a slate of grout. iSz$ f Operat. Mechanic 

532 Grout, . . a cement containing a larger proportion of water 
than the common mortar. 1839 Stonehouse Axholmezz 
The powder is. .mixed with water to the consistency of that 
thin mortar which is called grout, 1861 Smilf.s Engineers 
II. 37 It was. .settled to use the finest grout for the intervals 
between the upright or side joints of the doveliuled part of 
the work, 1883 IVesi. Daily Press 22 Oct., It is built of 
material resembling concrete or grout. 

b. attrib,, as grout-JIoor, -work. 

1840 Howitt Visits Remark. Places Ser. i. 224^*1 he walls 
are of strong grout-work, about four feet thick. x8^ 
Harper's bfeig. LXIX. 437 A casing of stone .. covered the 
inbble and grout work. X89S L. H. Bailey Horticulturist s 
Rule-hk. (ed. 3) 92 'I’o secure a good grout or cement floor. 
[Grout, * wild apple ^ : see List of Spurious 
JVords.'] 

Grout (grant), v.^ [f. Grout j/.^] irons. To 

fill np or finish with ‘grout* or liquid mortar; to 
cement. Also with in. 

2838 F. W. Simms Public IVks. Gt. Brit. 60 The whole of 
the brickwork was well grouted every course. 2840 Jml. 

R. Agric. Soc. 1 . iv. 360 'These carriers down the slopes are 
pitched with strong limestone, and grouted with lime and 
water. x88o J. Alkali Trade i62'l’he sole itsdfmust 

be of 9-in, bricks, laid dry on end, and ‘grouted in with 
a thin mixture of finely ground fireclay and water. 
fig. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xxiii. 508 It w.ts grouted 
and dove-tailed into the foundation of the state. XB77 
.Tinsley's Mag. XXL 29 That self-reliance which makes 
men, builds up colonies, and cements and ‘grouts in the 
foundations of States. 

Hence Gron'ted ppl. a.' 

1844 Tupper Crock of G. ii. it Four bare rubble walls 
enclosing a grouted floor. x888 C. Kerry in Jritl.Derbysn. 
Archxol. Soc. X. ex A large block of grouted rubble. 

Grout* (graut), [Variant of Gboot zt.] 

1. z«/r. Of a pig : To ‘ muzzle ’ or turn up tlie 
ground with the snout. 
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01723 D’Urfey £ti^. Siagv Italianized iv. (1727) 10 
A great Herd of Swine, grouting among the Acorns. 1834 
Beckfokd Italy II. 365 Wandering flocks of sheep, goats 
and swine, which rout, and grout, and nibble uncontrolled 
and unmoIe^ted. 1877 Blackmore Cri/J>s xlix, A pig or 
two grouting in the tufted grass. 

2 . trans. To turn up with the snout. 

1877 Blackmore Crip/s xHx, Here comes that old pig 
agam ! If he could only grout up that board. 

(aXOut (grant), l/,S, intr. To grumble, 
sulk. 

1848 Lowell Bigloiv P. Poems 1890 II. 111 Ez long ’2 the 
people git their rattle, Wut is there fer *m to grout about? 

*}* GT 0 Ui/-ll 6 a.d. Obs. Also 6 growthed. [f. 
GiiOU r sb.f taken as the type of something big and 
coarse ; cf. pudding-head. In 2 there is contusion 
with great \ perh. the sound recalled the Du. 
grooLl 

1 . A blockhead, thickhead, dunce. 

1550 Bale En^, Votaries 11. Eiij, So dainlye mouthed 
were these greasye grout heades, 1573 Tusser Hush, It, 
(i 878> 115 Though sleeping one hower refresheth his song, 
yet IriLst not hob growthed for sleeping too long. 1507-8 
W. Hauchton Englishrn. for money iv. i. (1616) P 4, Then, 
theres not onely a CTOwte head, but an Asse also, 2599 
Nashe Lenten Stupe Those Turbanto grout-heads, that 
hang all men by the throates on Iron hookes, 16x1 Cotgr. 
S.V. Gros^ II a vne grosse teste, he is a verie blockhead, 
grouthead, ioulthead.^ 1649 Woodstock Scuffie xlviii. in 
Scott IVoodst. App. i, The old parsons., are out-driv'nj 
Their colledges dispos’d, and livings, To grout-heads. 

2 . A big head j a person with a big head. 

a 2627 Middleton & Rowley Sp, Gipsy iv, i. (16331 G, 
We no Camells have toshew, norElephant with growte head. 
2706 Phillips ^cd. Kersey), one that has a great- 

head. 

Hence + Grout-headry, stupidity, 

2600 Hasp. Inntr. Fooles Aivb, This is no two-penie 
matter, nor no Iriuiall gridiron grout-headrie. 

Grout-lieaded, a. Obs. or diai. [f. as prec. : 
see Headed.] Thick-headed, stupid. 

2578 Florio rst Prniies 58 b, Alwayes there were, are, 
and I beleeve wyl be certaine groutheaded, yl manered, and 
to say better, envious. 2595 ‘ Foulface* Bacchus Bountie 
A 4, The groutheaded Grmcians, especiallle the annointed 
Achiues, 1 meane the Beziladistes. 2607 Walktvgton 
Opt. Glass xii. (1664) 225 Stoically visaged, like Grout- 
headed Arcesilaus. 2694 Motteux Rahetaiss. xix, (1737) 
83 We are a silly sort of Grout-headed Lobcocks. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Groutheadedt stupidly noisy. Sussex, Also, 
large or great-headed, stupid. 

Qrouth, obs. form of Growth l. 

Grouting (grau-tig), vbl [f. Grout v.^ + 
-ingI.J The action of Grout ; filling of chinks, 
etc. with ‘grout*; chiefly coner, the material used 
in this operatioQ. 

2795 Smeaton Edysione L, § 199 The best method of 
grouting. x 8 x 2 -x 6 J, Smith Panorama Sci. <5- Art I. 188 
The interstices (may be] filled and wedged up, by pouring 
in lime putty, plaster of Paris, grouting, or any other con- 
venient material. 2853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. ix. 248 The 
body thus placed was covered by a grouting of lime. r88z 
D. K. Clark Trantways Suppl. xix. 164 All spaces ., arc 
to be filled with gravel and macadam, and thoroughly 
rammed before the final grouting of the paving. 1894 East, 
Paily Press 12 June 5/2 The boles might be filled up with 
grouting or cement. 

t Groutnoll. Obs. Forms : 6 growte-, grout- 
nowle, 6-7 groutnoll, (7 -nold, growtuoll, 
gxutnol). [f. Grout + Noll.] =Geout-head. 

2578 Whetstone znd Pt. Promos 4 * Cass. in. ii, Growte- 
nowle, come to the King. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Lourdault, a loiue, a lob, a groutnoll. 1600 Surflet 
Countrie Farme v/. xxii. 779 The seede of drunkards 
becommeth dead and fruitlesse, and their children block- 
headed groutnolles. 26x2 Beaum. & Fi- Knt. Burn. Pestle 
II. iii. That same Dwarfe’s a pretty boy, but the Squire]s 
a grout-nold. 2653 Urquhart Babelais^ I. xxv, Noddie 
meacocks, blockish grutnols, doddi-pol-Jolt-heads. 1658 
Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 459 The other 
Growtnolls of the Neighbourhood. .wait for them. 

Grouty Cgrau ti), a.^ dial, [f. Grout sb^- + -t^,] 

a. Muddy, dirty, b. Of the sky, weather: 
Thundery. 

1744 “ 5 o Ellis Mod. Hushandm. Ill, il 74 Many have 
wondered how the Cattle could drink such grouty, black, 
stinking Water. 2868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Grouty, 
soiled, dirty-looking, begrimed. 2876 Whitby Gloss., Grouty, 
full of Sediment. 2893 Wiltsk, Gloss., Grouty, of the sky, 
thundering, threatening rain. It looks ‘ter ble grouty’ in 
summer when thunder clouds are coming up. 

Grouty (g»‘QU’ti ), ^.2 U.S. [f. Grout2>.3 + -t 1 .] 
Sulky, cross, ill-tempered. Hence Grontiness. 

2836 Lowell Lett. (1894) 1 . i. 11 Been quite ‘grouty’ all 
the vacation: ‘black as Erebus’. 2882 Pennsylv. Sch. 
yml. XXKII. 57 As grouty and glum as if he pondered 
the wrongs of his race for the last two centuries. 2895 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 23 May 9/4 He can take a passenger’s 
grontiness for what it is worth. 

Grouue, grouwe, obs. forms of Grow v. 
Grouze (grauz), v. dial. Also growze, 

1 Gruse. [? Echoic.] trans. To devour or munch 
with a crunching sound. Also Avith up. 

[rt 2825 : sceGRUsEt'.] 26 z 4 SANDCRS 0 N 7 '«'r/t'^P^rw.C 2637 ) 

461 Like Swineunderthe 0^es,we grouze up the Ake-comes, 

, . and when we have done, lie wouting, and thrusting our 
noses in the earth for more. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, s v.,I 
can’t abide him, he growzes ms meat like a pig. 2887 0^. 
Cheshire Gloss., Grouze, to munch, e.g.^valnuts or anything 
else of which the crunching sound can he heard during the 
process. Thus we might speak of pigs grouzing raw potatoes. 

Grovayr, variant of Grover Obs. 

VOL. IV. 


Grove (gro.v). .-Fonns : 1-2 grSf, 4 erof(e, 6 
Sc. grave, grawe, 6-7 gxoave, 2- grove. [OE. 
grdf masc. and neut. prehistoric *grait' 0 -. Cf. 
Gkeave j4.1 

The word is not found in any other Teut. lang., and no 
Teut. or even Indogermanic root seems to be known- to 
which it can plausibly be referred.] 

1, A small wood ; a group of trees affording shade 
or forming avenues or walks, occurring naturally 
or planted for a special purpose. 

Groves were commonly plant^ by heathen peoples in 
honour of deities to sen'e as places of worship or for the 
reception of images. Cf. 2 a. 

889 Grant in Birch Cariul. Sax. It. 209 Heo hmbbe Sa 
wudu-raeddenne in 3 sem wuda 3 e Sa ceorlas brucaj? & ec ic 
hire lete to ceorla graf. ciaos Lay. 469 A 1 swa J?at 
wildeswin: ^twrote' 53 eond J>angrouen. [1849-52 F/«V.C/l 
belong. Si. PauPs Catkedr. (Camden 2895) 13 I'cnentes <le 
ecclesia de Heubxege, Johannes Gobbe j acra et reddit vj it. . 
Johannes ad portam j parvam grovam et reddit iiij sed 
grova destructa est.) a 1250 4- Night. 380 He . . hupth 

and stard suthe cove. And secheth pathes to the grove. 2387 
Trevisa Higiien (Rolls) VII. 12 Eueriche grove schoon wi^ 
horten treen and o)>tT tren ful of fruy t. e 1400 Destr. Troy 
I 3 SS 7 pan se ^jai besyde . . A grete herte in a grove, e 2500 
Lancelot 2482 The birdis may them biding in the grawis 
Wei frome the halk. 2513 Douglas wEneis iv. ii. 46 Scho 
skipping furth..Gan throw the forrest fast and gravis glyde. 
Ibid.y.u. Prol. 190 In gresy gravis wandrand by spring wellis. 
2590 Shaks. Mids. N. iit. i. 390, I,., like a Forrester, the 

f roues may tread. 2629 Sir W. Muir True Crucifix 2262 
uch vneouth flames made men the Temple leaue Worship 
to Images in groaues to giue. 2735 Somerville Chase iii. 
478 Proud Monarch of the Groves, whose clashing Beam 
His Rivals aw’d. 2770 Goldsm. £>es. Vill. 361 The breezy 
covert of the warbling grove. 2838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 
xxxiv. 358 'I'he temple stood in a grove of fruit trees. 1856 
Stanley Sinai ff Pal. vii. 301 The forest, .was a vast grove 
of majestic palms, 

b. trans/. and /g. 

2667 Milton P. L. iv. 082 When a field Of Ceres ripe for 
harvest UTiving bends Her bearded Grove of ears. Ibid. 
vii. 404 I hrough Groves Of Coral. It 6 yx — P. R. iv, 244 
The olive-grove of Academe, Plato’s rerirement.) 27x5-20 
Pope IHott it. 282 The moving ho.st appears, With nodding 
plumes and groves of waving spears. 2793 Wordsw. Old 
Cutnbld. Beggar 220 They who live Sheltered, and flourish 
in a little grove Of their own kindred. 2822 Shelley 
Promeih. Unb. iv. 404 Labour, and pain, and grief, in life’s 
^een grove Sport like tame beasts. 1849 Robertson Senn. 
Ser. I. viii. (1866) 242 The ctovcs^ of Athenian literature, 
2849 Thackeray Pendennisl. xviii. 166 Into this certainly 
not the least snugly sheltered arbour among the groves of 
Academe, Pen now found his way. 2889 Ruskik Pneterita 
111 . 49 The sunset shining do\vn a long street through a 
grove of bayonets. 

H 2. In Eng. versions of the Bible, e. g. Coverdale’s 
and the Authorized, an erroneous rendering, follow- 
ing the Septuagint and the Vulgate: a. of Heb. 
nnew Asherah, which is now understood as the 
name of a goddess or of a pillar serving as an idol. 

2535 Coverdale 1 Kings xviii. 19 The foure hundrelh and 
fifiye prophetes of Baal, and the foure hundreth prophetes 
of y* groue, which eate at lesabels table. 2612 Bible 
2 Kings XXL 7 He set a grauen image of the grove (Coverd. 
groue Idol, Vulg. idolutn luei, R. V, of Asherah, marg. or 
obelisk] that he bad made, in the house. 2853 Maurice 
Proph. <y- Kings vii. 108 The prophets of the grove were 
building their own power upon the degradation of the 
multitudes whom they drew after them. 

b. of Heb, bcN eshel (R.V. ‘tamarisk tree’). 

1535 Coverdale I JVtw. xxii. 6 tVbyle Saul dwelt at Gibea 
A-nder a groue in Rama. 16x1 Bible Gen. xxi. 33 And 
Abraham planted a groue [marg. Or, Tree, Coverd. trees, 
Vulg, nemus] in Beer-sheba. 

3. attrib. and Comb., ns grove idol (see grove- 
pine, ’Spirit, ’■tree,-worship ; grove-encircled, grove- 
like adjs. ; f grove-crop, a grove; grove-dock, 
Ruttiex Nemolapathum (Paxton Bot. Diet. 1840); 
grove-snail (see quot.). 

2583 Stanyhurst jEtteis j. (Arb.) 32 In towns myd center 
theare sprouted a •groauecrop, in arbours Greene weede 
thick shaded. 2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. v, A mystic 
*grove*cncircIed shrine. 2535 Coverdale a Kiup xxi. 7 
A *groue Idol also which he had made, set he in the house. 
2864 Tennyson Aylmer s F. 510 That old oak .. Once 
*grovelike, each huge arm a tree. 2873 Atlas of Michigan 
Pref. 20 Some varieties of ‘•grove’ pine are found on a 
lighter soil. 1862 Holme ir. Moquin-Tandon n. iii. 274 The 
SVood snail, Helix Sylvaiica, Drap., and the *Grove snail, 
H. Nemoralis, Linn, 2827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 353 
The adjoining space . . is massed up with *Grove Trees and 
Underwood. 1845 A. Duncan Discourses 387 Abraham 
worshipped under an oak or in a grove .. We shall thus be 
able to account for. .the origin of *grove-worship. 

Hence Gro*veless a., devoid of groves. 

183s Blackiv. Mag. XXXVII. 686 Even were her shore- 
hills silvan no more — groveless the bases of all her remoter 
mountains. 2873 M'-Arthur in Harp Renfrvwsk, 391 These 
groveless banks, those ruined walls. 

Grove, var. Groovb ; obs. pa. t. of Grave z'.i 
G rOTCd (gT^“vd), ppl. a. (f. Grove + -ED 2.] 
Having groves ; planted with groves. Also of a 
bird: ‘ Embowered’ in a grove, 

2827 G. Darley Syhna 43 Like waters trembling in their 
fountain-cell at hearing the groved nightingale. 1876 M rs. 
Whitney Bights <5- Ins. xxxv. 336 A beautiful height, groved 
with chestnut. 

Grovel (gTr'’’0» ^ groveZl. [Back- 

formation from Gboyellikg adv., apprehended as 
a pr. pple.] 

1. intr. To lie prone or with the face downwards ; 
to move with the body prostrate upon the ground ; 


To grovel in the dust or dirt (fig.) : to humble one- 
self, perform an act of humiliation. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. ii. 9 Gaze on, and grouell on thy 
lace. 2634S1RT. Herbert TVat/.SridoUlTheyceremoniously 
kneelc and bow unto, groveling then upon the Eaxih, they 
throw dust on their faces, x^i Milton Samson 142 Old 
warriors turn’d ITieir plated backs under his heel, ( 5 r 
groveling soil’d their crested helmets in the dust. 2700 
Addison PEneid iii. Misc. Wks. 1726 I. 58 Thunder-struck 
Enceladus Groveling beneath the incumbent mountain’s 
weight Lyes stretch'd supine, 2725 Pope Odyss. viii. 575 
Close to his breast she grovels on the ground. 2839 Tenn\'- 
soM in Mem. (1897) 1 . 171 She wza grovelling on the floor in 
an extremity of tear. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. iii. xiv, Am 
I to grovel in the dust for him to walk over? 2867 Trollope 
Ckron. Barset II. liii. 105 She is not such a paragon that a 
man should condescend to grovel in the dirt for her. 2883 
J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 11 . 2x1 The Parliament .. 
grovelled in the dust at the Cardinal’s feet, 

b. fig . 

2605 Bp. Hall Medii. < 5 * Vozvs i. § 33 Every worldling is 
an hypocrite, for while his face naturally lookcs upward . . 
his hart grovels beneath on the earth. 2655 Moufet & 
Bennet Health's Ituprov. (1746) 378 Through surfeiting we 
live groveling and groping alter base Delights, as Hogs do 
for Acorns. 2720 Watts Hymn, *Come, holy Spirit, 
Heav'nly Dove*, Look how we grovel here below. 2751 
Johnson Rambler No. 147 P 9 A wetch doomed to grovel 
in obscurity for want of assurance. 1828 DTsraeli Chas. I. 
I. viii. 272 The vindictive Laud grovelled in a meaner and 
more cruel victory. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 280 The 
philosophy ofBerkeTey..isstnigroveIlingon the level of sense. 

c. quasi-/rtr;/j. with out. 

2790 Bystander 7 If neglected, they grovel out their day, 
and vanish at night like a vapour. 

2, causal. To lay prone on the f^ound. rare~'^. 
2843 E. Jones Sens. 4- Event 25 [He] groveileth on the 
ground His naked flesh. 

Hence Gro’vel sh., the action of grovelling; 
Gro'velled ppl, a., humiliated, debased. 

^21845 Hood Lamia i. 73 If you could see How this poor 
figure once was marred and viilified, How grovelled and 
debased. 2892 Black d* White 29 Mar. 366/1 The only 
possible attitude is a grovel. 

t Gro*velillg- Obs.rare^K [f. Geotel z>.+ 
-ing 3 (or perh. subst. use of Grovelling a.).'] 
A groveller. 

2708 Brit. Apollo No. 68. 2/1 Of Aspiring Creatures it 
makes us Grovelings. 

Groveller, groveler (grjrv’Uj). [f. Gkovei, 
V. + -erI.] One who grovels j chieflyy^. 

2779-82 Johnson L. P., Milton (1790) 1 . 185 Among this 
lagging race of frosty grovellers he might still have risen 
into eminence by producing sometbing which they should 
not willingly let die. 2835 J. H. Newman Par. Sertn, 
(28361 II. IV. 55 What are we but .. grovellers who are 
creeping on to heaven ? 2840 Dickens Barn, Rudge xiil, 
Mere worms and grovellers as we axe 1 


Crovelliag, groveling’ (gr^Vlir)), vhl. sb. 
[f. Grovel v. + -jngI.] The action of the verb 
Grovel ; lit. and fig. 

2621 Florio, Traboceo, a downe-fall, a grouelmg on the 
ground. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 253 Mahomet .. per- 
swaded them., that his groveling and foming (a disease 
much troubling him) was caused by [etc.]. 2726 Broome 
To Mr. Pope, on his Wks. 62 Sink, without groveling; 
without rashness, rise. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) II. iv. 232 This lavish splendour implies no grovel, 
ling before the ordinary British duke. 

Grovelling, groveling (gr(7*v’Hg), a.{ppl. 
a.) I Orig.an attributive use of GitovuLLifrc adv. ; 
subsequently apprehended as pr. pple. of Grovel v.] 

1 . Having the face or belly towards or on the 
ground ; prone. (Said esp. of the lower animals.) 

1538 H. Medwall Interlude Nature (1896) 42^ All 
other bestys as thyngys vnworthy To behold therth \vyth 
grouelyng countenaunce. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. 
Abijcio, Nature hath made beastesbentor groueljmce with 
thew heades downewarde to their foode, 2634 Milton 
Com 7 is S3 Circe. .^Vhose charmed Cup Whoever tasted, lost 
his upright shape. And doivnward fell into a groveling Swine. 
a xMo Butler Rtm. (1759) 11 . 18 Nature gave Man an erect 
Figure, to raise him above the groveling Condition of. .the 
Beasts. 2738 Weslly Psalms cxlvh. x, While groveling 
Beasisattempt his Praise Inhoarser Harmony. 2803 Leyden 
Scenes Infancy in. 331 The grovelling monster long Blew 
the shrill hiss. 

b. Applied to a low-growing plant. 

2750 G. Hughes Barbndoes Pref. 6 A pompous stile would 
ill fit . .the description of a grovelling plant. Ibid. 127 It is 
but a grovelling, prickly, uncouth tree. 

2. iransf. and /g. Of persons, qualities, condi- 
tions, etc. : Abject, base, low, mean, sordid 

2608 Sylvester tr. Odet de la Noue's Paradox agst. 
Libertie Wks. (1621I 644 Our groueling earth-desir^ 2633 
G. Herbert Temple, Pearl iv, Not my groveling ^wit. 
But thy silk twist let do%vn from hcav’n to roc, Did., 
teach me, how by it To climbe to thee. 1664 Power ExP. 
Philos. HI. 192 You. .may be well placed in a rank specifi- 
cally different from the rest of ^oveling Humanity. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, hi. 13 New ways I must attemM, my 
groveling Name To raise aloft, and wng my Flight to r ame. 
27x2 Addison Sped. No. 5^ f * bad written a 

Treatise upon the Sublime in a low' groveling Stile. 2749 
Fielding Tom yiwrxvn. iv. I cannot b«r your groveling 
temper; you have none of the Mood of the W«tem.s in 
you. 2821 Byron Cainx i. 289 That is a grovelling wisK 
2826 Scott Woodst. ii, The ploughman Des^rough-as 
grovelling a clown as is m England. 1827 L/:r 

y., Easter Eve, Lift on high Thy grovelling^ souL 2835 
Thirlwall Greece L i. 13 The B^tians ^k into a depth 
of groveling sensuality. « 1K2 Buckle Mtse. Wks. (2872) 

I. tqsSomcoT the most powerful mmds were still corrupted 
by foolish and grovelling superstition. 
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ahsoU 1797 Godayim Enquirer \. vlii. 75 The groveling and 
feeble-hearted are consequently discouraged. 

Hence Gro’vellingly, *}* Gro'vellinffwis© 
in a grovellitjg manner. 

1548-67 Thomas Ital. Dict,^ lstrahocciicuola\ fallyng. 
grouelynglie. xs6t T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 51 Where 
all other liuing creatures do grouellin^wise behold the 
ground. 1898 i^Feb. 3/x His wife..is grovel- 

Hngly apologetic. 

Grovelling, groveling adv. Ohs. 

ortzn-/;,; bntseeOitovELUNGfl. Forms: 4-6grovel- 
yng(e, 5- groveling, 6- grovelling, (5 grovel- 
ing©, groflyng, -eling, 6 grovellynge, gruffel- 
yng, gro'oveling, -lyn, 7 grovelong, grobling) ; 
north, and Sc, 5 grufelynge, growflyng, growel- 
•ynge, 6 grufling, gruling. gravely ngCi 

north, gnifelynge^ f. Gboof, Ghdfe + -ling2 After 
the verb Grovel had come into general use the adv. 
began to be restricted to uses in which it could be 
apprehended as the pres. pple. used predicatively.] 
Face downward j in or to a prone or prostrate 
position, 

13.. ■£*. E, Aim. P. A._iii 9 pise alder men quen he 
aproched, Grouelyn^ to his fete pay felle. 14x3 Pilgr, 
Sowle (Caxton) 11. xliii. (1859) 49 Saihanas was fallen grouel* 
inge gretyng and crj’enge with a lothely voys, byholding 
doune in to erihe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur tv. viii, Sir 
launcelot lepte vpon hym, and pulled hym grouelyng doune. 
1483 Caxto.v Gold. Leg. 79/2 They were troblcd and trem- 
blyng fyl doun groflyng on theyr faces upon the ground. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 166/2 Grufelynge A. Growflyng], 

supinus, 15x3 Douglas 'jEneis iii. Lx. 37 Gruling on his 
kneis, He lappit me fast by baith the theis. X542 Boorde 
Dyetarv Eij, To slepe grouellynge vpon the stomacke 
and bely is not good. £1560 A. Scott Poems <S. T.S.) 
xxxvi. 3 Soir mornyng, grufling on my face. 1598 Hak- 
luyt Vpy, I. 54 In regarde of the great winde we were 
constrained to lye groueling on the earth. x6oz Holland 
Pliny I. 165 The dead corps of a man floteth on the 
water with the face vpward, but contrariwise women swim 
groveling. Ibid. II, 408 Some . . lay themselues grouelong 
with their chinnes touching the ground. X63X J. Rous 
Diary (Camden) 60 [Site] fell grobling (her armes being 
foulded) at the head of a payre of staires, X665 Man- 
ley Grotius' Low C, IVarres 886 A Bullet .. broke and 
tore off his left Thigh, and threw him groveling. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v., Among Hunters a Deer is said 
To feed groveling when she feeds upon her Belly, being 
tir’d with the Chace. x8ss Kingsley Heroes tv. 138 The 
bull fell grovelling on his knees. x86g Freeman Norm. 
Conq. 1x8761 llL.xt. 42 The Earl of the West Saxons bowed 
himself to the ground, and lay grovelling. 

transL 17x3 Derham Phys.^Theol. xo notet Flat Fishes, as 
Soles, riaise, &c. which lie always grovelling at the bottom. 
Jig. 12x674 Clarendon Hist. Heb. xiii. § 1:9 The royal 
and loyal party lay grovelling and prostrate after tiie defeat 
at Worcester. 

+ b. Horizontally. Ohs, rarc'“^, 
xs6a Turner Herbal ii. 74 b, The moste parte [of date 
stones] haue a nauel in the myddes of theyr bellies. And 
from that place commetli first furthe it diuideth it self 
into a roote. It is best to saw it grouelyng. 
GrO'Vellings, adv, Ohs. exc. dial. Forms : 
3“5 grov0ling(e)s, 5 grovelonges, 5-(j grovel- 
yngea, (-ys) ; north. 3 gruflinges, 5 groflyngis ; 
-Sf.5 grulingis,6gruf(e)lingis,-lyngis,gruffi;il)- 
lingis, grouf(f;lmg8, groflins; 9 dial, grub- 
blings. [f. as prec. + -lings.] = prec. 

^ a 1300 Cursor M. 11760 A1 J?air idels in a stund Grouel- 
ings fel vnto hegrund. Ibid, 17709 pai fell. .Gruflinges dun 
to erth plate, a X400-50 Alexander 5276 pe pilars ware of 
purfire polischt & hewen, With gomes grouelings of gold. 
c 1420 Anturs of Arth. (Camden) xlvii, Alle grouelonges in 
grounde. 1450-70 Golagros ^ Gaw. X024 Sebir Gologras 
gralthly can ga Grulingxs to crd. CX460 Towneley blyst. 
XV. 203 Therfor groflyngis thou shall be layde, That when I 
Stryke thou shal not se. 15x3 Douglas HInels in, ii. 52 
We plat law gruffilUngis on the erd. X53S Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 96 Richt mony als la gruflingis on the grund, In 
thair bodie buir mony bludie wound. X570 Henry's Wallace 
172 Grouflings to ground, a XS78 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Citron. Scot, (S. T. S.) I. ^8 He maid'hlm lyttill reverence 
..bot leinitt doune groumingis on the dask befoir him. 
‘**8*5 Forby Voc. E, Anglia^ Grubblings, Phr. ‘to lie 
grubblings*, i.e. grovelling, with the face downwards. 

transf. X56* Turner Herbal 11. 75 If ye will sow Dates 
lay them all grouelynges toward the grounde. 

t Grover. Obs. Also 4 grovayr. [a. OF. 
vaiVy lit. ‘large vair’ (opp. to menu vair: see 
Miniver and Vair).] a kind of fur. 

X310-XX Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 507 In 13 fururisde 
GrouaxT empt., 40s, ’ 0x3*5 Earth iX. in E. P. (1862) 
151 W e,.pat wenp grouer and groy, and schrud so schene. 
Um'SnvTt Dms /r HalUs-iv. i. II; 138 The furs.. which 
adorned the garments of the nobility, are distinguished by 
several appellations; as £ros vair^ tnineziery fennevnire, 
and sometimes simply vnir.'\ 

Grover, obs. form of Gkooveh. 

Groves, dial, form of Greaves. 

+ Grovet. Ohs. ' Also 6 grovette, 8 grovett. 
[f. Grove + -et.] A little grove. 

In OE. charters Skiorm grajet{i occurs, which iscommonly 
read as grafet for *grar/et, and explained as * trench If it 
f.^rrf/^GRovE (and so identical with the present 
word) the suffix is not orig, diminutive. 

1504 Will of Gurdon (Somerset Ho), Pastures woodes 
.groves & grovettes. 1538 Lelakd Itin. V. 9^ In Hegge 
Rowes and Grovettes is meately good Plenti of Wood. 

-blem. Ripon (Surtees) HI. 59 Un’ grovett’ bosci con- 
liocnic ij acras. 1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 240 What if a 
man were desirous to make a little grouet, where now no 
kind of such plantcs doe grow? x6xa Beaumont 


Inner (16x3) Bsb, A Hill ..with diuers boscages 

and Grouets vpon the steepe or hanging grounds thereof. 
1736 Lewis Isle Tenet (ed. 2) 1x5 A grovett of Oaks. 
Grovier, dial, form of Groover, miner. 

Grovy (gr^^'vi). a. Also 6-7 grovie, 9 grovey. 
[f. Grove + -Y,] Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
a grove; abounding in groves; situated in a grove, 
*594 WxLLOBiE Avisa (1880) 24 Old Asues grandame is 
restor'd ; Her groule Caues are new refin'd. x_6o6 J. Ray- 
NOLDS Dolamey's Prim. (18^) 6t Where Philomele, the 
weary time beguiles, In grouie shad^. x6*o-ss I. Jones 
Stone-Heng (1725) 60 See where Diana's grovy Temple 
stands. Ibid., ^at^lvius calls her grovy [L. nemorensis] 
Diana. 1699 Dampier Voy, (1729) II. i. 45 In the dry Season 
these grovy dwellings are very pleasant. X834 J, Wilson in 
Blackiu. Mag. XXXV. 17 One grovey wilderness of . . trees. 
X890 Century Mag. Aug. 4S8/2 The eye ranges far up over 
the green grovy floor between the mighty walls.' 

Grevy, obs. form of Gravy. 
t Grow, sb, Obs. [f. Grow v."] The process 
or result of growing ; growth. 

i$%6Aci sZ Hen. VIII 0.17 m Bolton ^Ar/. Irel. (x62x) t4x 
C onveying of the wooll of the grow of this land out of the 
same, ts one of the greatest occasions of the idlenesse of 
the people. 1590 Greene Mount. Gann. (x6x6) K z b, 
'The tallest Cedars haue the fairest growe. X768 Ross 
IlelenorCf Rock Wee Pickle Tow 62 I’ll gar my ain 
Tammie gae down to the how. An* cut me a rock of a 
widdershines grow. Of good ranirj'-trce to carric my low. 

Grow V. Pa. t. grew (gri/, gr'/?). Pa. 
ppie. grown (gr^^n)/ Forms: i grdwan, (^rd 
sing, pres, gr 6 \? 5 ), 3-7 growe, (3 greowen, 4 
grewen), 4-5 grow(e)yn, Sc. and north, groy, 
4, 6 grou(e, (5 grawe, grew, gr(o)uwe, grw, Sc. 
and north, grofe, groyf, grixfe, groo, 7grough), 
5- grow. Pa, t. I gr^ow, 3 greowe, 3-4, 6 
greu, 4 gru, 4-5 greuo, 4-7 grewe, 5 grue, 4- 
grew; weak forms'. 4 growido, grouuede, 4-5 
grouad, 5 growed, growyd, 5-6 gro(w)de, 6 
grode, 5 (8-9 dial, and vulgar) growed. Pa.pple. 
4 *SV. growine, 4, 6 groun(e, 4-7 growe(n, 5 
grow, groyn, Sc. and noiik. grofen, growane, 
-yn, 6 Sc. -in, 6-7 growno, 6- grown ; also 5 
i-, ygrowe(n; wecik fonn\ 5, (9 dial, and vulgar 
growed). [OE. grtfwaUf pa. t. gri^otv, pa, pple. 
grSwen, corresp. to OFris. growa^ groia, MDu. 
graeyeUf groyen^ usually wk., once with pa. t. gritty 
(Du. grocien wk.), OHG. gntoan^ only in pres, 
stem, (MMG. griiejen ivk.), ON. grSa^ pa. t. 
grera on analogy of r 6 a to Row, (Sw. gro^ Da. 
groe wk.), f. O Feut. root gi‘ 6 - (see Grass). 

With the isth c. northern forms withyj cf. Sc. rufe for 
TOO, a. ON. rb rest.) 

I. Intransitive senses. (In early use always 
conjugated with he^ and still so conjugated when 
a state or result is implied.) 

'I’L Of a plant: To manifest vigorous life; to 
put forth foliage, flourish, be green. Also ofland: 
To be verdant, produce vegetation. Often asso- 
ciated with Blow v.^ Obs, 

C7*5 Corpus Gloss. 2x38 Viresceret^ greouue. c888 K. 
jElfked Boeth. xxxtit. § 5 (Sedgefield), Seo corSe, .grcw3& 
blew3 ii westmas bring$. asoooAgs. Gloss, in Wr.-Wfdcker 
243/32 Frondescere, growen, axooo Riddles xxxv. 9 (Gr.) 
DfiteShio ha wUiigan (wyrte). .blowan &growan. cz2oo[see 
Blow v? 1]. c 1205 Lay, 2014 Bi-heold he henc wode hu he 
bleou, Bi-heold he bait com bu hit greu. c 1340 Cursor M, 
384 (Fairf.) pe dry pe erpe calde pat kynge, and bad hit 
grow and frute forp bringe. a 1400 Pistill 0/ Susan 67 
Heo greyhed hir til hxr gardyn, pat growed so grenc. 

i” b. Jig, T'o flourish. Obs. 
a xooo CxdmotCs Gen. 88 (Gr.) Him on laste sett wuldor- 
spedum welig wide stodan, ^ifum groivende on godes rice. 

2 ; In weaker sense : To have vegetative life ; to 
undergo the process of development characteristic 
of living plants. Hence also, to exist as a living 
plant in a specified habitat, or with specified 
characteristics of form, habit, etc. 

niooo Boeth. Metr. xxlx. .69 Se milda metod .. fet call 
pxite groweS W«estmas on weorolde. cxzo$ Lay. 8697 
Hasles Jjer greowen. ax3oo Cursor M, 385 Alkin things 
grouand sere, .in self b^ire seding bere. c 1300 Ckildh. 
jesH 987 In one felde bare nQu3t negrev er bole gras wilde. 
24x9 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 14 The herbage that grewys 
apon the mote. CXS36 in Ballads fr. MSS. (X872) I. 410 
Alone on the Toppe ber growde A brere. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. ii. (1633) 234 The Chadlock groweth.. among 
corn. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 209 The Palmeto . . 
growes like the Dale or Coco-tree save that herboughesare 
more large and round. x66o F. Brooke tr. Lt Blanc's 
Trav. 324 This Pepper, .growes in a shell, though without 
prickles. 1^7 Dkvden Virg. Georg, iv. i8t Green Beds of 
Parsley near the River grow. 1762 Falconer Shijnvr. i. 
492 Not fairer grows the lily of the vale, Whose bosom 
opens to the vernal gale. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1779) I. 246 You may judge . . what must have 
been the height of the tree as it grew, when a cutting of it 
had such dimensions. x8o3-8o Jamieson s. v. Caichrogue, 
Generally growing in hedges, it tears the clothes of one who 
attempts to break through. 2842 Tennyson Amphion 83 
[They] show you slips of all that grows From England to 
Van Diemen. X871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus JxiL 49 A lone 
lorn vine in a bare field sorrily growing. 

b. transf. t(o) Of minerals fcf. 6 c) : To be 
native in a certain situation {phs ,') ; fi) jocularly, 
of other things. 

' c X400 Maundev. (1839) ix, 99 Fro Jerico, a 3 Myle, is the 
dede see, Aboute that sec growelhe moche Alom and of 


Alkatran. e 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. ///r/. (Camden) I, 24 
Iron allso growethe in the costes bordering on the sea, 
thowghe nothing plentuoslle. 1580 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 
439 They want no Tinne nor Leade, there groweth Vron, 
Steele and Copper, and what not. 16x3 T*. Milles tr. 
Alexia's Treas. Attc. «5- Mod. Times 699/1 There groweth 
not any Mettall in Moscovla. 1632 Lithcow Trav. vi. 274 
The doores [of stone], .in that same place where they grew 
they are squared. 2674 tr, Scheffer's Lapland X43 That 
mettals grow in Lapland .. is only a conjecture of the 
Antients, and there is no certainty of it. 1748^ H. Wah’OLE 
Lett. (ed. 1846) II. 222 The yacht is not big enough to 
convey all the tables and chairs and conveniences that he 
[Duke of Newcastle] trails along with him, and which 
he seems to think don’t grow out of England, 

c. Nattt, (See quot. 1780.) 

1780 Falconer Diet, Marine, Grooving, implies the direc- 
tion of the cable from the ship toward.s the anchors; as, the 
cable grows on the starboard-bow, i. e. stretches out forwards 
towards the starboard, or right side. X794 Rigging <5- Sea.- 
manship II, 251* The cable grows on the starboard bow. 

3 . With advs. or preps., forming phrases pri- 
marily indicating incidental results of vegetative 
development, but chiefly used transf. os Jig. 

a. To become by degrees ineradicably fixed into, 
vitally or indissolubly united to (f witK) something, 
as by the process of growth. So To grow into 
one, to grow together', to coalesce, become united. 

*593 SiiAKS. Rich, II, v, iii. 30 For euer xnay my knees 
grow to the earth, . .Vnlesse a Pardon, ere I rise, or speake. 
x6o6 —‘ Ant, 4- Cl. j. v. 32 Great Pompey Would stand and 
make his eyes grow in my brow. X613 — Hett. VIII, 1. i. 10, 
I . . Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung In their 
. Embracement, as they grew together. 2631 Shirley Aoz'c’f 
Cruelly iv, ii, Hip, The more you vex the more we grow 
together In honour and chaste love. 1640 — Doubtful Heir 
in. i, And I will say 'tis virtue, and that yet Your heart may 
grow with mine. x668 Culpepper & Coxje, Barihol. Anat. 
I. xix. The Ureters are commonly two in Number, on 
e.Tch side one, sometimes two, and sometimes more, yet al 
growing into one before their Insertion. j8i8 Bvho.n Ch. 
Har. IV. cxxxviii, We become a part of what has been, 
And grow unto the spot, a 1822 Shelley Itwocat. Misety 
45 Clasp me till our hearts be grown Like two lovers into 
one, 1842 Tennyson SC Sitn, Sty I, 206 'Tis gone ; ’lis here 
again ; the crown ! the crown ; So now ’tis fitted on and 
grows to me. 2859 — Lynette 139 The Queen . . sought. . 
To break him from the intent to which he grew. 

i* b. Hence, To grow to : to be an organic or 
integral part of. Obs. 

XS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 100 Scr. I pray you (Sir) 
then set your Knighthood and your Souldier-ship aside. 
Pal. I lay aside that which growes to me? x6oz Holland 
Pliny I. 62 In time pa.st it [Sicily] grewe to the Brutians 
countrey [L. Bruttio agro coluierens], but soone after by 
the gushing of the sea between, it was plucked from it. 

+ C. To grow out', to become obliterated by 
growth. Obs, rare, 

27x6 Land, Gaz, No. 5457/4 With an (I) and a (G) dipt on 
bis Buttock, but almost grown out. 

4 . With especial reference to the beginning of 
vegetable life. Of seeds: To germinate. Of plants; 
To spring up, be produced, 

a 900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 69/7 GemtUuthmt^ 
growaS. 01000 Ags. Gosp, Markiv. 27 Swylce man wurpe 
god sad on his land .. And Jjfet ssed growe and wexe bonne 
he nat. a 1225 A ncr. R. 404 O sond ne groweS no god, and 
bitocneS idel; and idel acoaldeS & acwencheS b^s 
a 1250 Owl (f Night. X202 Ich wat Jef comes scbule growe. 
<2x300 Cursor M. Z140 In-sted o b* nober sede, Ne sal b® 
groue bot thome and wede. Ibid. 1262 Of our sin Moght 
na gres groue siben b^r-in. C1420 Lydg. Thebes iii. in 
Chaucer's Whs. (1561) 377/2 For seld in felds groweth any 
come But if some wede spryng vp there emong. CX460 
Toxvneley Myst. xix, 54, I thank the, lord, that thi sede 
sawes Emong mankynde to groyf so sone. ^2560 A Scorr 
Poems (S. T. S.) ii. 77 Als gude the tre had nevir growm 
Quhairof my speirwes maid. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc s 
'J'rav. 324 Sugar-canes grow without planting. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr, N. T. Mark iv, 26-7 Man soweih, but God blesseth 
it ; and we see it not grow, but see that it hath grown. 
2842 Tennyson Amphion 80 Methods of transplanting trees 
To look as if they grew there. 

b. Of the grains of corn in the sheaf, etc. : To 
sprout, ‘chit*. Also with out. 

*575 Durham Depos, (Surtees) 202 This last harvest when 
the come was grown. 2740 J. Toll Horse^Hoing Husb. 
261 Wheat .. grow’d, plow’d in, or otherwise spoiled, is xn 
no Danger [from Rooks]. 2783 Barker in Phil, Trans. 
LXXIIl. 244 From the coolness of the season, and the 
unripeness of the barley, verj' Httle of It grew. Mod. The 
onions in the cellar have begun to grow. The potatoes have 
grown out. 

c. Of fruit, wine, etc. : To be produced by vege- 
tative processes. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 6895 Almandes was groun Jiar-on. 
2340-70 A lex. 4* Dind. 123 Grete grouuede frut on b* 
braunchus. CX350 Will. Palerue 1809 Bolaces & 
beries bat on breres growen. CX410 SirCleges 20t What 
manere of beiyse may this be That grovyn this tyme 01 
yere? ^2460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Lint. Mott. xi. itZSs) I35 
The v*^ parte of thair graynes, and of all ©her ihyngc that 
growed to lhaim yerely off pe erthe. 2526 Ptlgr, PerJ. 
(W. de W, 2531) i^b, No meruayle tliough of that 
blade growe no whete or good come. 2526 Tindale Matt. 
xxi. 19 Never frute growe on the hence forwardes, 2547 
Boorde Introd, Knoivl. i. (1870) 118 They haue no wines 
growing within the realme. 2599 H. Buttes Dyets arte 
Dinner DS It growes of an Almond-tree-Imp, inserted to 
a Mastick stock. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 776 Here grows., 
this Fruit Divine, Fair to the Eye. 2725 Pope Odyss. vii. 

1 The same mild season gives the . . fruits to grow. 2839 
Urc Diet. Arts s.v. Kermes, PHny s.Tys .. that there grew 
upon the oak in Africa, .a small excrescence like a bird. 

d. transf Of animals and their parts. 
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1435 Misyn Fire of Love 11. i\*. 95 Brode horns aiKi w 
gretnes horribyl! of here wroyght that grw not ther on ther 
hedis tha sett. 1604 Shaks. Oth. i. xii. 145 Men whose he.ads 
Grew beneath their shoulders. 1632 Lithgow Trav.\i\. 326 
Their [flying Fishes’] finnes . . grow from their backe, as 
feathred wings doe from Fowles. 1667 Miltoh P. L. x. 
244 Methinks I feel new strength within me rise, Wings 
growing. 1677 N. Cox Gcntt, Kecreat, 1. (1706) 78 Horns 
only grow upon the Male. 1866 B. Taylor Palm <5- Pine 
Poems 268 The child that from their meeting grew. 

5- Of immaterial things : To spring up, come 
into existence as by natural process ; to arise, origi- 
nate, be developed as from a germ ; to issue or 
spring naturally^ as from a stock. 

Beowulf 1718 Him on ferhjje greow breosthord blodreow, 
rx320 Sir Trisir, 1273 In warld was non so wiis Of craft 
J>at men knewe Wi]> oulen sir tiamtris hat al games of 
grewe On grounde. 1290 Gower Con/, I. 21 Where lawe 
lacketh errour groweih. Z400-X0 Cl.vnvowe Cuckow ^ 
Nighi. 32 Of that longing cometh hevinesse, And thcrof 
poweth ofie^ greet seknesse. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas nt. 
i. 54 (1494) k i, For out of wronge may growe no prowess'e. 
CZ460 To'vneUy Myst. viii. 326 What, dwyll ! is grevance 
grofen agayn ? 1473 Warkw. Ckron, (Camden) 22 Lo, what 
myschef groys aftir insurreccion ! 1534 More On the 

Passion Wks. 1276/1 God suffered the contagion of the selfe 
same infeccion, to stretche vnto himselfe to, and thereof to 
growe hys destruccion. 1572 J. Jones Bathes 0/ Bath 
Ep. Ded. 4 Against such accidents as growe by reason of 
bote bathes. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'AcosteCs Hist, Indies 
XX. 64 Heerevpon groweth a difficultie, which troubleth 
me much. 1667 Milton P. L, xii. 400 The penaltie to thy 
transgression due And due to theirs which out of thine will 
grow, ^17x2 Addison Sped, No. 267 T 5 The Parts of it 
[Paradise Lost] . . grow out of one another in the most 
natural Order. 1^7 Tennyson Princ. in. 6i How grew 
this feud betwixt the right and left? x8ss — Maud iiL vi. 3 
As months ran on and rumour of battle grew. 187s Jowett 
Plato ted; 2) III. 432 The States are as the men are ; they 
grow out of human characters. 


+ b. To grow to : to arise or come into existence 
to the benefit or injury of (a person, etc.). Also 
absol. with omission oito. Obs. (Cf. Accrue i, 2 .) 

The lavj of grwvin^-io [ « AF, drett de aceres] : reversion, 
escheat. 

[1382 Wyclif Luke xii. 18 , 1 schal gedere alle thinges that 
growen to me iL.gu;e uaia sunt mihi] and alle my goodis.] 
1390 Gower Conf. III. is For the fortune of everj' chaunce 
After the goddes purvcaunce To man it groweth from above. 
C14S0 Bp, Grosseiest's House/u Stat. in Bnhees Bk. (1868) 
331 No worshippe iherW growythe to the lorde. 0x460 
Towneley Myst, lit. 463 Then begynnys to grufe to us mery 
chere. ex4te Fortescue <5* Lfwi. ix. (1885) 130 
Ther mought therby groue perell to bis estate, a X463 
Liber Niger IrxHouseluOrd. (x79o)4TCloathingto be taken 
of the issue and profitts growing to the kinge. xssi Robin* 
SON tr. Mords Utop, j, (.^rb.) 41 Reuenues and profytes that 
were wont to grow to theyr fore*fathers. XS87 Lady 
Stafford in Colled. (O. H. S.) I. ato Nor [shall] any hinder* 
aunce growe to iheim by this deinhe. iM* West ist Pt. 
Symbol. § 42 A, A Particuler estate whlch^ is onelie a 
Chattell. .groweth either by the act of the parlies, or by the 
law. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest xvi. § xo (16x5) 117 
The forfeiture, that doth grow unto the king, onely lor the 
keeping of mastiues within a forest unexpedttated. 1605 
Verstecan Dec, Intell, vi. (1628) 162 Canutus, vpon the 
law of grow 5 ng*too tooke vpon him the possession of the 
whole Reaime. 


6. Of living bodies generally : To increase gradu- 
ally in size by natural development. (In OE. said 
of plants only, the usual word, both with reference 
to plants and animals, being weaxan ^YAX v.) 

a. of plants. 

e88S K. JElfxed Boetk. xxxiv. § 10 (Sedge/ield), Hwy ne 
meaht Jjti on^itan..j7ast call se dal se 3 e treowes 011 
twelf monSum sewexS, he onsinS of wyrtrumum 
& swa upweardes giewo o 3 3 one slemn ? c X400 IIaundev. 
(1839) x.ix? The Hed smot in to the Eerthe and wax 
grene and is growed to a eret Tree. 1585 T, Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Foy. 11. iii. 33 Great bushes, and wilde 
brambles, which in process of time .. were so growen and 
mulliplyed. xS 93 Shaks. Bich./H, 11. iv. 13 Great Weeds 
do grow apace. 1624 Quarles Sian's Sonn. xiii. i How 
can my thriving Plants refuse to grow Thus quickned with 
so sweet a Sun as thou? 1719 De FoKCn/fcr i. viii. (1840) 
140 When it [corn] was growing and grown. 2883 H. Drum* 
MONO Nat. Laiu in SPir. IP. iy. (1884) 128 The living 
organism grows, the dead crystal increases. 

Jtg. 2414 Brampton Penit, Ps. (1842) 23 Jly gylt is 
growyn over myn heed. 1599 Daniel Ep. Odavia to M. 
Anionius li, Words still with my increasing sorrows grough. 

b. Of human beings, and animals generally, 
their limbs, hair, nails, etc. (when said of human 
beings, the word refers usually to stature). 

The pa. pple. Is used (now only arch, or U.S.) in the sense 
of ‘ grown up ’ \ see 13 and Grown-op ppl.a, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 10596 Godd wald sco greu and clamb 
on hei. 1382 Wychf Gen, xxi. 8 The child growide. c X400 
Maundcv. (1839) xxxi. 311 To make hem [nails] growen alle 
weys to ben as longe as men may, 24x2-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy r. v. Well growe on heyght & of good stature, r 2450 
Holland Hozvlat Ixviii, And I sail gar thaim [feddens] 
samyn be To growe or 1 ga. 2486 Bk. St. A tbans c. ij , V nto 
tyme hir sercell be full groyn. 2548 Hall | 

234 He was a goodly fayre and a beautefull Prince, beginn- 
inge a liitel to growe in flesh. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. in, hi. 73 b.They do not suffer their hearts 
too grow but above the lips. x6xx Bible /?«//: i. 13 If I 
should haue a husband also to night, and should also beare 
sonnest Would ye tary for them till they were growen? 
26x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 648 Ihe King keepeth 
his daughters when they are growne, for wives. 1634 Milton 
Comits 378 She plumes her feathers, and lets ffrow her 
wings. 1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed, 2) 322 [Elephants] 
grow till fifteen, in that time mounting to foure and twenty 
fooie. 2774 Goldsm, Nat, Hist, {1776) III. 228 Young 


elephants . , he [the lion] often attacks before their trunk is 
yet grown. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest iv, Edward, 
you must not think of showing yourself, .until you are grown 
out of memory. 1889 J. A. F. Maitland m Did. Nat. 
Biog. XVJII. 407/2 ijohn Field), The awkward English 
youth., grown qut of his clothes to such an extent that [etc.]. 
2890 V. Roseborouch Reason in Century Mag. July 

349 And now her children were both grown, and her bad 
days past. 

transf. 1847 Tennyson Princ, vx. 144 She. .arose. .Once 
more thro' all her height, and o’er him grew Tall as a figure 
lengthen’d on the sand When the tide ebbs in sunshine, 

c. Formerly said of minerals. (CC 2 b.) 

169s Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth tv. (2723) 2x5 The 
Jletalls .. which are lodged in the perpendicular Inlervalls 
of the Strata do still grow (to speak in the ilinerallsts 
Phrase^ or receive additional Increase from the Corpuscles. 
1877 Huxley tnv. Anim. Introd. 2 In the well-known 
aphorism of Linnxus {Lapides crescunt . the word ‘grow’’, 
as applied to stones, signifies a totally different process 
from what is called ‘growth* in plants and animals. 

7. Of things material or immaterial 4 To increase 
gradually in magnitude, quantity, or degree. 

2382 Wyclif Exod. i. 20 The puple growide, and was 
coumfortid greetlL <rz4So Mirour Saluacioun 1377 That 
stone.. in [=into] a grete mowntalgne grewe. 2482 
«7/‘A‘r«/xrtwr(Arb.)6iHerlyfeofthys world. .in the whyche 
her synnys and tnysdedys encresyn and growj*n to her 
perdycj'on anddestruccyon. iSTiSatir.Poetus Reform, xlil. 
600 The Kirk . . Had growin vntill ane grelter slrenth. 2597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. /K, i. Hi. lo Our present Musters ^row vpon 
the File To fiue and twenty thousand men of choice. 2617 
Moryson I tin. 1. 126 The Potters of old dwelt there., 
whereupon a heape grew to a Hill, and a Hill to a Sfotint. 
1697 Dryden P'irg. Georg, in. 723 During th’ .Autumnal 
Heats th’ Infection Grew. 27x8 Prior Solomon 1. 523 New 
moons may grow or wane, may set or rise. 2784 Cowper 
Task IV. 151 The needle plies its busy task, U'he pattern 
grows. 1849 Tennyson In Mem. Pro], 25 Let knowledge 
grow from more to more. 1852 — Wellington 16 Let the 
long long procession go. And let the sorrowing crowd about 
it grow. 1879 Froude Caesar Lx. 98 They grew at last Into 
a thousand sail, divided into squadrons. 

*b b. Of the sea : To swell. Also to grow high. 

x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 296 Tlie seas growing high 
he came with them to Lisbone. <xx6x8 R.aleich Royal 
Navy (1650) 14 Maryners. .who. .are u^cd to the tumbling 
and rowUng of ships from side to side, when the Sea is never 
so little CTOwne. Ibtd. 35 If any siormes arise, or the Sea 
grow so high as that the Kettle cannot Boyle in the Fore- 
castles. 

c. To gj'ow down, {a) To extend downwards. 
(^) To become less in height or in size ; also to 
grow downwards. *t* (^) Of the sea : To subside. 

1523 Fitzkerb. Husb. § 100 Morfounde. . wyll growe downe, 
and waxe whyte, and croraely lyke a pomis. 2530 Palscr. 
576/1, I growe dovvnwardes, as an aged thing dothe that 
Doweih, or stoupeih downwardes, je me dedine. Ibid.^ 
1 growe downewarde : I waxe le'sse, or drawe lowardes myn 
ende, je deerops. 2748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 1 . 1 5 The Wind 
..ill the Evening towards Eight was less, and the Sea grew 
down, 2847-78 Halliwell s.v.. To grow downward, L e, 
to get smaller, a common phrase in the provinces. 

8. To increase in some specified quality or pro- 
perty; sometimes with more or less notion of 
progress toward maturity. Const. <^ 0 /. 

C137S Barbour Bruce xix. 638 Ane host That ilk day 
growis of mycht. C2470 Henry Wallace iii, 45 Adam, 
eldest, was growand in curage. 15x6 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de W, 
2531) 12 b, Whom God almyglity .. protected .. vnto they 
were growen in the knowlege of the fayth of God. 1526 
Tindale 2 Pet, iii. 18 Growe in g^acc^^and in the knowledge 
off oure lorde and saveoure Jesus Christ, 1576 Flc.minc 
Panopl. Epist. 126 As i grow in hope day by day, through 
sundrie reportes. 2667 Milton P.L. xii. 35^ They Jn 
mean estate live moderate, till grown In wealth and multi- 
tude, factious they grow. 

'I’b. To rise by degrees to (a position of emi- 
nence). Obs. 

2622 Bacon Hen. Vlf. 140 The King.,W’as growne to such 
an height of Reputation for cunning and Policie. 2652 
Fuller Abel Redht.^ Fox 381 It may seeme strange., 
that he grew to no place of more honour, a 2674 Clarendon 
Surv. Lrviai/t, (1676) 246 7 ?ie Clergy was grown to a 
wonderful power over the People. 

9. To grow on or upon (a person, etc.) : a. To 
increase so as to be more troublesome to. Now 
only of a business or the like, to grow upon one's 
hands, fb. To gain ground upon (an enemy or 
rival). +c. To come to take liberties with (a 
superior), to presume upon, take advantage of 
(kindness, etc.), d. Of an affection, feeling: To 
acquire more and more influence over (a person). 
Hence, in recent use, of an object of contempla- 
tion: To gain more and more of (a person's) 
liking or admiration. 

a. 1603 Bp. Hall Senn. v, 9 How shamefully is this 
latter vice [drunkenness], especially, grown upon us with 
time! 1636 Denham 410 Then their numbers 
swell, And grow upon us. 1667 Decay Ckr. Piety xviii. 397 
Divisions have come to grow upon us,, .by neglect of practick 
duties. 1721 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) HI. Slisc. ir. L 62 
This, .is of a kind apt enough to grow upon our hands. 1774 
Burke Sp, Amer. Tax. is The disgrace, and the necessity 
of yielding, both of them, grow upon j*ou every hour of your 
delay. x86o Reade Cloister ^ H. Ixv, From that hour 
another phase of his misery began ; and grew upon him. 

b. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 8x7 The Christians 

still growing upon them both in number and strength. 2650 
Cromwell Let. 2 Apr. in (1850) II. 323 Wchope.. 

still to grow upon the Enemy, Petty Arith. 

Pref. (i%i) aij. The Hollanders arc at our heels, in the 
race of Narol Power ; the French grow too fast upon both. 

C. x6oo Shaks. -* 1 . Y. L. i. L 91 Is it euen so, begin you 


to grow vpon me? 2723 True Briton .xxxiii. f x Having in 
my la'it Letter taken Notice by what Steps the Quakers 
have grown upon the Indulgence of the Government, ’till 
they have procur’d for themselves Privileges, .bej-ond what 
much better Subjects . . could obtain. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela I, 35, I thought her humble, and one th.Tt would 
not grow upon my Favours, or the Notice I look of her. 

' d. 17x2 Addison No. 447^2 The Love of a retired 
or busy life will -grow upon a Man insensibly. 2706 Jane 
Austen Pride <5- Prej. vi. (1813) j6 Mi^s Bennei’s pleasing 
manners grew on the good-will of Mrs. Hurst. 1798 Ferriar 
Illusir. •Sterne i. 3 Particular attachments grow upon us. 
1831 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life (1B76) 1 . 174 , 1 feel the 
whole chmacter of the place growing upon me. 1883 \V. H. 
Rideinc in Harpers Mag. July 168/2 Hampstead grows 
on one, and improves with acquaintance. 

10. a. To advance in age {pbs. ox arch/), f b. 
Togrmo on (of a season, time, etc.) ; To advance, 
make progress. 

a. ^1477 Caxton fason 67 b, Whan they were growen to 
age he deliuered to them his landes to gouerne. 1635 R. N. 
Camden's Hist. Elh. 1. vi. 54 A man well grown in yceres. 
ijiSPoTE Hiad J.y Ess. Homers^ As he grew forward in 
Years, hewas train'd up to Learning. 

b. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks(i6s\) 287 For Winter %vas 
now growne on. 16x5 Bedwell Moham. Imp. 1. g 39 The 
night groweth on. ^ a 1615 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta ii. iii, 
Ye know my businesse, I must leave ye Sir, My houre 
grows on a pace. 1655 Theophania vi. 182 llie winter 
growing on, for the present [he] desisted from any further 
enterprise- 1695 Kkbl Essb.x Lett. (1770) 265 , 1 see such 
multitudes of perplexities growing on. 

11, To come or pass by degrees iniOf to (rarelj' 
'\from') some state or condition. Also consti to 
with inf. Now rare. 

2450-70 Golagrcts Gav\ 960 Golagras at Gawyne in sic 
ane grief grew. As lyoune, for fait of fude, faught on the 
fold. CX460 Fortescue Abs, < 5 * Lim. Mon. x. (1885) 133 
'Lher shulde non off hem growe to be like vnto hym. C2560 
R. Morice In Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 26 Specially grown 
into the Kynges favor by my Lorde Cranmers comnienda* 
cion. CZ590 Marlowe P'ausi. xiv Belike he is grown into 
some sickness by being over-solitary. 1596 Habincton 
Mdam.Ajax (2B14) 14 We grew to be friends. 2613 Shaks. 
Hen. Vllly nr. i, i6r Consider .. How you may hurl your 
selfe: I, vtlerly Grow from the Kings Acquaintance, by 
this Carriage. 2616 Sir F. Kiscsmill in Lismore Pcipers 
(1887) Ser. II. IL 18 Much dowting I shall growe into 
a Consumption. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 95 It is no 
Paradox (such an Olla podrida arc we grown to) to say, 
we cannot see Audience for Preachers, nor Patients for 
Physiiians. c 2665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchin- 
son 20 Growing into a familiarity with Sir George Carew, 
2726 Leoni Alberti's Archil. I. 31/1 The Cement all dis- 
solves, and the Wall grows to be^l of a piece. 2762-72 H, 
Walpole Vertue's Aneed. Paint, (17S6) I. 234 His works 
growing^ into esteem, he was much employed by the mer- 
chants in painting portraits. 2825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11 . 
Superannuated Man, 1 grow into gentility perceptibly. 
2867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ivi. 124 He grew to be 
somewhat ashamed of himself. 

b. To develop gradually. Const, to. arch. 

1530 Palsgr. $76/2 This mater will grow to a scabbe, or 
de ceste chose en prendra mat. 2535 Coverdale Ruth iii. 
28 Abyde my dougbter, tyll thou se what y* matter wil 
rowe to. 2548-^ (Alar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Vf Ceremonies, 
hey [ceremonies] grewe dayiy to more and more abuses. 
1598 Shaks. Merry IV. I. i. 79 If matters grow to your 
likings. 2602 F, Godwin Bps. of Eng. (1610) 226 Before 
the matter could grow to a full conclusion, it was otherwise 
ended. 2850 Tennvso.n In Mem. l.xxi. 11 The days that 
grow to something strange. 

tc. To come by degrees to, upon\ to arrive 
at, draw to (.in agreement, conclusion, point, etc.). 
Also with on. Obs. 

c 2589 Theses Martiniance 28 To growe to a point with 
you. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. i. ii, 20 Say what the play 
treats on : then read the names of the Actors : and so grow 
on to a point. 1594 Plat yavellho. i. 55 To force the 
sopeboilers lo growe to composition W’ith them. _ 2603 
Knolles Turks (2^20^2 K. Richard., thought it best 
to grow lo some good end with Saladin. 2616 Capt. Ssiitii 
Dcscr. Nrto Eng. 52 But Chambers and Minter grew upon ' 
tearmes they would not. 1624 Massinger Pari. Love n. iJ, 
Stay, best Madam, I am growing to a period. 2634 Sir T. ■ 
Herbert Trav. j6o So soone as hee w.ts burled, they grew 
among themselves to on immediate difference. 

12. To become or come to be by degrees, some- 
times with inclusion of the literal sense of increase 
of magnitude or quantity. 

a. with adj, or {arch.) sb. as complement. 

a 2300 Cursor M. ^41 far Jjai [sc. wandes] gru, ne less 
ne mare, Bot euer als lai forwit ware. 2340-70 Alex. 4- 
Diud. 252 Empcrour alLxandre egrest ofprincls, pat is grim- 
mest igrowe and grettest of kingus. c 2440 Promp. Pare. 225/2 
Growe ballyd, calvesco. Growe blake, nigresco. 1506 Guyl- 
forde Pilgr. (Camden) 6x The wrynde grewe so contnxiyous 
vnto vs. 26x5 J, Stephens Satyr. Ess. 245 Hee will grow 
frends with any man, that serves his stomacke. 1657 R. 
Lico.n Barbadocs (1673) 61 When it grew dark, they lighted 
upon . . the ship. 1679-88 Seer. Sero. Mottey Chas. It ff 
Jas. II (Camden) ii lo Sir John Pouletf, in part of 25*Hor 
a quarter togrowdue at Lady Daynexl, upon 200^* perann. 
2701 De Foe True-born Eng. 17 Here they grew quickly 
Lords and Gentlemen. 272* Steele Sped. No. 263 P t 
There are so few who can grow old with a good Grace. 2748 
Anson's Voy. ir. xii. 266 Turtle now grew scarce, and we 
met with none in this harbour, x?^ Cowper TVijv ii. 713 
Learning grew Beneath his care a thriving vigorous 
plant. 2820 W. Irving Skdeh-Bk. I. 53 'Hme grew worse 
and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years rolled on. 2842 
Tennyson GardeneVs Dau. 5 We grew The fable of the city ^ 
where we dwelt. 2874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 5. 298 The 
Jews grew wealthy enough to acquire cstaies. 

b. with .adyb. or adjectivTil phr. formed with a 
preposition. Now rare. 
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1555 Eden Decades 61 So variable and vneonstant is the 
nature of man, that he soone groweth owte ofvse, becom- 
meih icsolente and \Timindrul of benefiies. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens v. xlill. 609 Albeit it be nowe growen out of know- 
ledge. yet we have thought it good to describe the same. 
1597 Bacoh Coulers Good ij* EvtU x. (Arb ) 1 53 'J'lie decay 
of a man’s estate seenies to be most touched in ti.e degree 
when he first growes behinde. 1632 Lirncow Trav. vi. 250 
This Temple aftenvarri growing in decay. 1646 J. Hall 
Horx f^ac. 145 Wrestling seemes to grow out of use ; tis of 
ancient standing. x666 Pepvs Diary 25 June, Mrs. Pen 
carried us to two gardens at Hackny (which I every day 
grow more and more in love with*. X724. Df. Foe iMein, 
Cavalier (1840) 256 The soldiers grew., out of all discipline, 
f c. To come to pass, to happen. Ohs. rare~^. 
1614 Raleigh Hist, it'orld^ II. v. iii. § 21. 492 Hence It 
partly grew, that the Carthaginians were so earnest in press- 
ing Hannibal to fight. 

13. Grow up. 

a. To advance to or towards raaturit)'. Of per- 
sons, esp. in pa. pple. ; cf. Grown up ppl. a, 

2535 CovEBDALE^r//,^ i. i3Though I shuldesaye: I hope 
this night to take an huszbande & to brynge forth children, 
yet collide ye not tary till they w'cre growne vp. — i Sam. 
li. 26 The childe Samuel wente and grewe up, & was ac- 
cepted of the Lorde & of men. 1712 Budcell No. 

313 p 16 As soon as they were ^rown up to be Men. 2809 
Malkin Gil Bias ii. viu r i When he saw me grown up to 
the age of fifteen. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 4- Lvg^'er i. 
i. 6 If he did not mean the girls to grow up the greatest 
gossips in the neighbourhood. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

I. 288 His children, one of whom is growing up. 

I 5 . Of plants : To emerge from the soil, spring 
up ; also, to grow to full size. 

1611 Bible Exod. ix. 32 The wheat and the rj'e were not 
smitten : for they were not growen vp. 1840 Hawthorne 
Biox.Sketckcs^ Mrs. Hutchinson 273 The beams of 

the roof still wear the rugged bark witn which they grew up 
in the forest. 

c. Of a custom, state of things, etc. ; To arise 
gradually, come into existence. 

1596 Spenser /rtf/. Wks. (Glohel 649/2 To suffer an 
evill to growe up, which he might timely have kept under. 
i^S^tT.Scudei^'sCuriaPol. 25 When. .aparlicular accident 
grows up against a Prince, or State, it may suffice that the 
heads of some chief offendois be sacrificea to a reparation. 
2847 Tennyson Prim. iv. 291 Thus a noble scheme Grew up 
from seed we two long since had sown. 2847 CJrote Greece 

II. xlvji. (2862) IV. 287 A dispute grew up respecting the city 
of Epidamnus. 28S5 SmC.S.C. Bowen Xr^LawRep. 29 Ch. 
Diy. 295 .A practice had grown up, which it was too late to 
disturb. 

fd. To become gradually closed in the process 
of growth. Obs. 

1653 Walton Angler 253 The Frogs mouth grows up 
mod he continues so for at least six months without eating. 
XL Transitive senses. 

14u causative. To cause to grow. 

a. To produce (plants, wool, etc.) by cultivation. 

*774 J* Campbell FoL Surv, Brit, II, 652 They Ukewi^se 

grow some Rice and Tobacco, which is sent through 
Virginia. xSox Gabrielli Mysterious Husband HI, 8, 

I grow my own com, make my own bread, cheese, and 
butter. 2828 Life Planter Jamaica (ed, 2) S5 ^ we 
prow only a certain quantity of Indian corn, be sparing of 
It. 2842 Bischoff IVoollen Manuf. II, 149 We had the 
Duke of Norfolk’s wool, grown in Norfolk. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 314 Tne whole quantity of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and beans then annually grown in the kingdom, 
was somewhat fess than ten millions of quarters. 

b. Of land, etc. : To produce; to bring forth. 

1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest v, My garden will then 

grow more potatoes. 1876 Ouida Winter City L 3 Toy 
trees, that are cropped as soon as they presume to grow a 
leaf. 2885 Manc/t. Exam, 13 June 5/3 The depressions, 
which are of course warmer., than the plateaus, grow Indian 
com, millet, and wheat. 

fig. 2825 A. W. Fonblanque in Wesfm. Rev. IV. 380 He 
seems to have flattered himself [that his mindj would, with- 
out sowing, grow knowledge. 

c. Of persons and animals : To let grow on the 
body, 

1819 Southey £tf//. (1856) III, 146 Havethegeese and gan- 
ders entered into a i-esolution to grow no more quills? i860 
Rawlinson Herodotus viii. civ. IV. 348 When a mischance 
is about to ^fall any of their neighbours within a certain 
time, the priestess of Minerva in their city grows a long 
beard. 2897 Max Pemberton in Windsor Mag. Jan. 265/2 
It %\Tis obvious that he was about to grow a beard. 

d. To cause to develop into. 

28x2 A. Bell in Southey Life (18441 II. 300 It requires a 
length of time to grow the boys, now on his foundation, 
into men. 

f e. To cause to increase, to enlarge. Obsr"^ 
2482 Caxtoh Godfrey clxix. 250 Whan dauid had regned 
vii. yere in Ebron he grewe [F. creut\ and amended moche 
this cyte [Jerusalem]. 

15. passive. Of land, etc. : To be covered with 
a growth of something. Also with over. So fto 
be grown about (i.e. sorrounded by a growth), to be 
grown 7 tp fi. e. crowded with a growth). 

These uses seem to have arisen partly from the indirect 
passive of phrases like to grtr.v as er^ and partly from the in- 
transitive perfect conjugated with be, 
c 2470 Henry Wallace vi. 716 That bog .. Growyn oi\t 
with reyss. 2565 Cooper 7 'hesaunis, Ciramlita sjtusco 
.growen about with mosse. 2612 Bible JProvl xxiv, 
31 It was all growen ouer with ihornes. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (i6r4» 539 This Hand is throughly growne with 
Woods. 2720 De Foe Capt. Singleton v. (1840 ' 90 The 
country held verdant, well groi'ii with trees. 2748 Anson’s 
Voy. II. iii. 142 7'he country in the neighbourhood was so 
grown up with wood, .. that it appeared impracticable to 
penetrate it. 2842 S. Lover Handy Andy x\\ Its banks 
sedgy and thickly grown with flaggers and bulrushes, a 2885 


U. S, Grant Mem. I. xx, 277 The field was grown up with 
corn so tall as to cut off the view, 
iransf, 1612 Brkreivood Lang, ^ Retig. v. 38 Ital^ in 
that long time beinggrown well with their seed and posterity. 
Grow, obs. lonn of Gbuk 
GrowaTil© (gr^u*ab*l), a, [f. Grow w. +-ABiiE.] 
Capable of being grown or cultivated. 

2881 American III. 100 Cotton proved growahle on a large 
scale in Georgia 2882 Gardesi 3 June 380/3 Uhis fine plant 
seems with us only growable well in the imported stale. 
Growan (grou*an). Cornish dial. Also grouan. 
[Cornish ^growan (= Bret, grouati) gravel, f. 
Cornish^row : see Gravel sb.'\ A soft decomposed 
granite, overlying the veins of tin in Cornwall. 
dlard growan : granite or moorstone. 

*753 Chambers CycL Supp.^ Growattf a word used by the 
miners in Corn^^’alI to express a sort of coarse and gritty 
stone, which they are usually obliged to dig through before 
they come at the veins of ore. 2778 Pryce Afin. Cornub. 
73 Soft Grouan . . can scarcely be called a Stune ; for it is 
rather a sandy or priany Stratum of Moorstone gravel. . . It 
generally lies at the extremities of the Moorstone Stratum, 
or hard Grouan. 2855 Cormualt js A decomposition 
of the rock [granite], more particularly of the felspar in it, 
which gradually pulverizes it to a ‘soft growan'. 

atirib. s'268Cooinvore/ty*s Pateniin Smiles f. Wedgwood 
XV. (1894) 177 A kind of porcelain composed of moor-stone 
or growan and growan clay. 2824 Hitchins & Drew Cont- 
wall 1. xiii. § 4. 564 The black growan soil consists of a thin 
stratum of light black earth . . the detritus of the granite or 
groivan. 2894 Smiles % Wedgwood xv. 169 The Porcelain 
or Growan Clay was suitable for manj' purposes for which 
the Staffordshire Clays were unsuitable. 

Growane, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Grow. 
Growat, obs. Sc. form of Cruet. 

2542 frtv. R. Wardr. (1825) 58 Item, twa growattls. 
Growde, obs. pa, t. of Grow. 

Growe, obs. form of Grow, Grue 
Growed, obs. and dial. pa. t. and pple. of Grow. 
Growel(le, obs. forms of Gruel. 
Growel 3 Tige, obs. Sc. form of Grovelling. 
Growen, obs, inf. and pa. pple. of Grow. 
Growende, obs. form of Ground sb. 

Grower (grnu'oj). [f. Grow z^. + -er1 .] 

1. Of a plant (usually with adj. having advb. 
force) : One that grows (in the specified way). . 

2562 J. Heywood Prov. 4* Epigr, (2867) 212 Ve , , pining 
graffes, great growers as can bee. 2^4 N. Fairfax Bulk 
tc Selv. 128 The waxings and sproutings forth, which are 
found in all growers. 2758 Elus in Phil, Trans. L. 442 
Many people, who have been ta North America, agree, that 
it is but a slow grower there, 2796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xix. (1813) 333 The balm of Gilead and hemlock sorts [of 
pine] are the lowest growe^ 2854 S. Thomson Wild El, 

III. (ed. 4) 293 The sea*kaie,*a grower in the sand. 2878 R. 
Thompson's OardenePs Assist. 6^ EuPatoriumy a useful 
genus of toll . .composite plants ; remarkably free growers. 

b. *The lower part ol a growing thorn used in 
making hedges, a thick limb of a thorn hedge* 
(£•. Dial. Diet.). 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 54 A strong grower catching 
his knee, he is displaced from his saddle. 1892 ‘ Rusneus 
Expectans’ in Field 26 Mar. LXXIX. 436/3 Mr. C— - 
fell at the first fence, being swept off by a grower. 

2. Of a person : One who grows (produce), 

<i 2687 Pettv Pol. Arilh. x. (i6gr) 113 The growers of 
Commodities, do commonly trust them to such Merchants 
or Factors. 2776 Adam Smith W, N. hi. iv. (1869) I. 410 
Its rude produce being charged with less carriage, the 
traders could pay the growers a better price for it. 17B7 
Marshall Horfolk (1795) II. 380 Gfvwers, farmers. Great 
growers, capital farmers 18x7 Pari. Debates 784 A . .petition 
.. signed by . , respectable growers of wool in the county of 
Essex. 1873 C. Robinson H.S. Wales 19 Other growers 
state the yield to be at 60 tons [of sugar] for first crop. 

Growoth, obs. form of Growth K 
Growf(f )e, obs. fonns of Groof. 

Growflyng, obs. Sc. form of Grovelling adv. 
Growge, obs, variant of Grudge, 
Grow-graine, obs. form of Grogeasi. 
Growide, obs. pa. t. of Grow, 

Growinde, obs. form of Ground sb. 

Growing (gr^u-ig), z;i/, sb. [f. Grow v . + -ikgI,] 
1. The action of the vb. Grow. 

a. in intransitive senses. (Also with 7(p.) 

cj^SoyivcLiFSel.Whs. III. 347 pei [Apostles], .traveiliden 

more bisili to growyng & profiting of Jjc Chirche. 2398 
Trevisa Barik. De P. R.v. xxx. (1495I 240 The growyng 
and fedyng of nayles is lyke to the growynge of here. 2549 
Cover DALE, etc. Erasm. Far. 1 Pet. 7 The ghospels doc- 
tr>’ne hath his principles, it hath his infancj’, . . it hath also 
his farther growinges. 2642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. iv. 
X. 288 Thus a Saint of God, like an oke, may be cut do%vn 
in a moment ; but how many years was he a growing I 27x9 
De Foe Crsisoe i. vi. (1840) 105 The^ growing up of the 
com. 28x8 A rt PTXserv, Feet 182 A nail which bends down- 
wards^ and grows in that position, produces one species of 
what is commonly called ‘ growing into the flesh 2862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. n. iv. 1 53 (2875) 274 A growing up to 
the recognition of certain truths. Morris Earthly Par, 
II. 210 In the orchard hangs aloft The purple fig, a-growing 
soft. Alod. * All a-blowing, all a-growing* (London flower- 
seller’s cry). 

b. in transitive senses. 

1880 Daily Hews 21 Jan. 5/t Trial growings of new sorts, 
side by side with established varieties. 

t 2. Growth ; the faculty, period, or process of 
growth. Rarely//. Obs. 

2390 Gower Cottf. f. 35 Man of soule resonable ,. Hch to . 
besie he hath feling And lich to tres he hath groiving. c 2430 


Hymns Virg. 29 WiJj trees and gras Jxiu jaf us growinge. 
25*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 127 If the hedge be of x, or xil yeres 
growing syth it was first set. 2560-2 Bk. Discipline Ch, 
Scot. (1621) Pref., To consider the different conditions of 
the Kirk in her infancie, in her growing and in her ripe 
age. 

f b. cotter, A growth, a crop. Obs. 

2549 CovERDALF., ctc. Erasm. Par, 2 Cor. xi. 13-16 To 
whome [womannej of nature is gyuen a more ihicke and 
more large growyng of hearc, than to the manne. 1722 
WoDROW Ck, Hist. hi. iii, II, 76 His Master took from him 
Nine Cows . . with aU the Crop and Growing of that Year. 

1 3. In nonce-uses : a. Interest on money ad- 
vanced, b. Advance, progress. Obs. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 431 b/i To paye or yelde to them 
theyr usure or growyng.^ 2621 Shaks. Wint. T, iv. i. i6 
Your patience this allowing, I tume my glas«e, and giue 
my Scene such growing As you had slept betweene. 

1 4. Growingdo \ see Grow v. 5 b. 

5 . atirib. and Comb.f as growing-age, -period, 
place, -season, -iivte\ growing-cell, a microscope- 
slide on which minute objects are kept growing in 
water; growing-pains (see quot. 1886); growing- 
point (see quot.); growing-slide 
growing weather, weather adapted to fuither the 
growth of plants. 

Growing weather might belong to Growing ppi.a, (efi 
quot, 1782 there). 

2882 H. James Portr. Lady xxi^ A plain mudin gown, 
too short for the wearer, and denoting that she was at the 
•SO called *‘gTOwing’ age. 2B67 J. Hoco Alicrosc. i. iii. 198 
*Growing-celIs. 2810 Coleridge Notes Led, (1874) 
79 In the third [class], as indicating a greater energy’ .. 
yet still with some of the *growing-pains, and the awk- 
wardness of growth — I place — Troilus and Cressida [etc.]. 
2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Grooving pains, the neuralgic pains 
in the limbs which are not uncommon in young persons 
during the period of growth, 2896 A/ibutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 162 New formation and regeneration are continually 
taking place during life, even after completion of the 
•growing period. 2552 Turner Herbal 1, Aivb, Pliny 
writeth of the *growyng place of this herbe thus.. This 
groweth in the sea. 2882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 138 The 
terminal portion of an organ with permanent apical 
growth, consisting entirely of primary meristem, is termed 
the *Growing Point or ‘Punctum Vegetationis’. ^ 2845 
Florist's yrtil. 6x We advise a decided difference in the 
supply at the *growing season and afterwards, 2856 W. B. 
Carpenter Microscope 244 A small addition may be con- 
veniently made to tlie glass stage-plate, w’hich adapts it for 
use asa ■‘Growing-slide. 24.. Atfw.in Wr.-Wulcker736/42 
Hoc ver, •groyngtyme. ^2440 Lydc. Secrecs 1301 The 
grow^'Dg tymeand the yongsonne; 1 mene the sesoun whan 
veer is be gonne. 1794 Trans, Soc. Arts XU. 137 The first 
•growing weather in March and April. 

Growing a, |f.GE0WJ?, + -iNG2,] 

That grows, in senses of the vb. (Also with 
Crowing pay, wa^es (see quot. 18 G 7 ). 

^900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 66/23 Virens folium, 
growende leaf. <2x000 Caedmon's Gen. 890 (Gr.) Hvat 
dru^e )>u, debtor ,, growendra gifa. ^1587 Let. Alt Souls 
Coll, in Collect. <0. H. S.) 1. 21X Expences, which, .are to be 
defrayed by our woodes as by a growinge treasure. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. iL 46 If thou may with reason yet repressc 
The growing evill, ere it strength have gott, 2632 Weevkr 
Anc. Funeral ATon, x8 Hewne and framed out of the rocke 
or growing stone. 2703 Rowe Ulyss. v. i. 1878 Each 
moment bnngs the growing Danger nearer. 27^-50 W. 
Ellis Mod. Hstsbandm, VJII. i. 44 The great Stones that 
we call growing Slones, composed of vast Numbers of small 
Pebbles that lie in little Cells or Holes. 2782 Barker in Phil. 
'J'ratis. LXXII. 282 Soon after April came in, the weather 
was fine and growing, sometimes showeiy'. 2783 Burke 
Rep. Affairs Ind. Wks. XI. 278 This receipt of sums of 
money, under colour of gift, seemed a growing evil. 2804 
Nelson in Nicholas Disp. (1846) VI. 126 You are to inquire 
W'hether blame is to be attached to any individual for the 
said loss, in order that it may be charged against his grow- 
ing wages. 2859 Helps Friends^ in C. Ser. ii. To Kdr. 3 
Th6 growing practice of maintaining large standing armies 
in times of peace. 2863 Lyell Antig. Alan 32 It seems .. 
to have been surrounded by growing tre^ 1867 Smyth 
Sailods Word-ik., Growing pay, that which succeeds the 
dead-horse, or pay in prospect. 2868 Helps Realmah v. 
(1869) 87 He has growing up hoys to deal with. 2889 
Burdon-Sanderson in Nature 26^ Sept. 523 A growing 
organism is not the same to-day as it was yesterday. 

Hence Growingly^i/y., increasingly ; Grow’ing- 
ness rare, the characteristic quality of a growing 
plant; in qiiot._/^. 

1758 S. Hayward Sertn. Introd. 10 He seems to have l^cn 
growingly solicitous to advance the interest of religion- 
2869 I. Burns Life W. C. Bums iv.(i870j85 The result 
was seen in a growingly heightened tone of moral ana 
religious life. 2872 Contemp. Rev. XIX. aii Eveiy one .. 
must have been growingly persuaded that its investigations 
were destined to bring out results of deep interest. 2894 
Sat. Rev. 3 Mar. 232 There is a rapid fresh growingness in 
it [a novel]. 

Growl (graul), sb. [f. Growl 
1. An act of growling ; a low angry guttural sound 
uttered by an animal. 

2727 Gay Fables i. xliii. 32 Let him the lion first control, 
And still the tiger’s famished growl. 2774 Goldsm. 

Hist. (1776) 111. 225 When enraged he has a different 
growl, whi^ isshort, broken, and reiterated. 1843 Macaulay 
Lays Anc. Rome, 222 Thegrowl of a fierce watch- 

dog butbalf-aroused fromsleep, iZ&^AIanch. Exam.g Oct. 
5/7 The lowing of the kine, the growls of the camels, 
fig. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. II. 609 Tbe cenemi 
voice of the kingdom, however, effectually drowned the 
growl of this hateful faction. 

b. iransf. Of cannon, an earthquake, thunder, 
etc. : A rumble, 

*^33 J« hlARTiNEAU Ess., Rev. ^ Addr. (1890) I. 10 AH 
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■tt'as ^uiet on the surface, not a growl was heard, not a 
vibration felt. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. II. li. 41 
The solemn growl of philosophic thunder. 18^ Q, Kev, 
Apr. 429 The distant growl of cannon. 

2. An expression of anger or dissatisfaction uttered 
by hnman beings. 

j8*x Lamb Elia Ser, i. Old BeJtcliers /. T., Many a 
sarcastic growl did the latter cast out. 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia, xvi, An ominous growl rose from the mob of 
monks. 1884 S. J[. Reid Life Syd. Eviith xiii. 34a The 
muttered growl with which the eclipsed poet relieved his 
overcharged feelings. 

+ Growl, Obs. rare-^^ [ad. MDn. growehn^ 
gntwelen used impersonally in same sense.] 
impers. It growls me : I have a feeling of terror 
or horror. 

1481 Caxton Reynard I'Arb.) 78 That ther sholde .. suche 
wrake be taken therof that hym myght growle that ever he 
sawe hym. 

t Growl, Obs, rare—^, [ad. F. in 

the same sense.] intr. To swarm. 

1542 Udall Erasin. ApopJu 158 He dyed of lyce con- 
tinually growlyng out of his fleshe as Scylla and Herode 
didde. 

Growl (graul), w.S Also S grotiL [Prob. an 
echoic iormation ; cf. Gurl v, . 

Exc. for the one instance under r a, and one instance of 
the vbl. sb, Grollinc, the word has not been found before 
the X7th c. The continuity of the word is doubtful ; it may 
however have been preserved in some dialect. Waller 
de Bibbysworth (i3ih c.) uses AF. grenvler as the dis- 
tinctive verb for the cry of the crane {grwe), and grottier^ 
grouller occurs in OF. and mod. north-east Fr. with the 
sense * to grumble, scold The latter appears to be adopted 
from Teut. ; cf. MDu., Du., LG., MHG., mod.G, 
to growl, to sulk, nur.se wrath: see Grill »•.*] 

1. Inlr, fa. Ofthe bowels: To rumble ; = GirBli 
V, Obs. rare'-^ (Cf. Grolling vbl. sb.) 

138. WYCHF3yr;«.in.S*^i /J(>6j.lI.24g(MS.I) As a mete., 
not defied . .makih monnis bodi to groufe [ot^rAtSS. gurlej. 

b. Of an animal : To utter a luw guttural sound, 
•expressive of rising anger. 

<2x667 Skinner Etym, Angl. (X67X), TV Grenvl^ a Teut. 
Gtvll ..Grollen. ^ 1703 [see Growling ppl. a.]. 1719 De 
Foe Crt/soe 1. ii, He started up growling at first, but 
finding his Leg broke fell down again, and then got up 
upon three Legs, and gave the most hideous Roar that ever 
I heard. 1783 Cowper Let. 17 June, Wks. (1876) 135 A 
surly mastin will bear perhaps to be stroked, though he 
will growl even under that operation. 1836 W. Irving 
^Astoria II. xo6 The bear, .turned, reared, showed his teeth, 
and growled. 2839 1 'ennyson Enid 1411 He fears To lose 
his bone, and layR hes foot upon it Gnawing and growling. 
Jig. 1848 W. H, Kelly tr. L. Blofic's Hist. Ten K, I. 72 
England %vas growling; Canning was showing his teeth. 
1890 A. Lang in Lengnt. Mag. July 28c The cat . . growled 
to keep them away, just as newspapers growl at foreigri 
nations. 

c. irat^. Of thunder, etc. J To rumble, 

1727-46 Thomson Swmner 1134 At first, heard solemn 

o'ec tne verge of heaven, The tempest growls. 1803 Wordsw, 
IFaggonert. 152 The thunder had begun to growl, 1833 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 446 A strong murmuring 
noise like the rushing of many waters growled amongst the 
ranks, 1864 Skeat Uhlands Poems 242 Low growls the 
distant thunder. 

2. Of persons : a. inir. To murmur angrily. 

1707 Rejlex. upon Rtdiade 328 He Growls, he Rages, he 

Swears. 17x4 Gay What dye call it Prelim. Scene, He 
would rave . . about a foolish flower’d Handkerchief !— and 
then he would groul so manfully. 178a Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary Dec., Though he pretended to growl, he was evi- 
dently delighted. 1822 W, Irving Braceh. Hall (1823] I. 
103 One of those who eat and growl, and keep the waiter 
on the trot, 1857 Holland Bay Path v. 69 He’s no busi- 
ness to growl and talk about money. 

b. traits. I'o utter or express yviih a growl or in 
a growling manner ; with simple sb., quoted words, 
or clause as obj. Also with out, 

2738 Johnson N o. 33 F 12 She growls out her discon- 
tent. 1784 CowpER Tash VI. 376 Each animal, .growled de- 
fiance in such angry sort, As fete.]. 1828 Scott F. Af. Perth 
xxiii, Bonthronwas silent for an instant, then growled out, — 

* He is too mighty for me to name ’. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
V, 199 Here he reach’d White hands of farewell to my sire, 
who growl’d An answer. 1876 E. jEtiKittsBloi on Queen's 
H. X7 A few of the waiters there growled that they were 
obliged to play second-fiddle, 1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 8i 
Dennis continued to growl out criticisms against the 
triumphant poet. 

Hence (itonce~wdsl) GrowTsome a., inclined to 
growl ; Growly a., resembling a growl. 

1882 Ik Keith Alasnam’s Lady I. 149 You are not as 
growlsome as some men I know. 1893 hf ary E. HuLL.^H 
My Aunt Const. Janexn. pt A gruff growly voice. 

Growler (grairlai). [f- Gbowiiw.3+-er^.] 

1. One who or something which growls. 

1753 World No. 7. 38 If these Growlers . . would content 
themselves with giving repeated histories of their own ill- 
fortunes. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxiv, Haven’t you 
slept enough, growler? 1867 Ssi^H Sailer's Wertidk., 
Growlers^ smart, but sometimes all-jaw sermen, who have 
seen some service, but indulge in invectives against re- 
strictive regulations, rendering them undesirable men. 1880 
HarpePs Mag. LX. 622 But the routs and the revelry 
were no more agreeable to loj'alist growlers like Judge 
Jones than to the patriots. 

2 . slang Qi colloq. A four-wheeled cab. 

1865 M. Collins II. 231 His servant Norris 

followed -with bis baggage in a ‘growler*. x888 J. Payn 
Alyst, ATirbridge II, xxii. in A splendid footman . . called 
for a four-wheeled cab. . ; it ^vas the most debauched-looking 
‘growler ’ that ever was seen. 


3. The name of certain fishes, a. A species of 

black-bass (see quot.}. b. The grunt or pis-fish, 

{Cent. Diet.'), - 

x88o GUnther Fishes 393 One species from the fresh 
waters of the United States (f»rystessalmonoides),.\sVnQ\vr\ 
by the name of ‘Growler*. 

4. U,S. slang. A vessel in which beer is fetched. 
To rush the growler (see quot. 1888 ). 

1^ N. Y. Herald 29 July (Fanner), The employment 
by hands in a number of factories of boys and girls, under 
ten and thirteen years, to fetch beer for them, or In other 
words to rush the growler. 

Growlery tgratt-bri). [f. Gkowl -eet.] 

1. Growling, rumbling, or grumbling. 

_ X830 Blackv). Afag, XXVII. 588 At first a low muttering 
is heard— a sort of mountain growlery. 1833 Fraser's Mag, 
VII. 706 The round-about, hubble-bubble, rumfustianish,, 
roly-poly growlery of style [of Carlyle]. 

2. (After Dickens’s use in Bleak House.) A place 
to ‘ growl ’ in ; jocularly applied to a person’s 
private sitting room. (Cf. boudoir and deni) 

X852 Dickens Bleak Ho. vui, ‘Sit down, my dear*, said 
Mr. Jarndyce; ‘this, you must know, is the Growlery. When 
I am out of humour I come and growl here 1883 ‘ Max 
O’Rell’ John Bull x. 85 Every Englishman has his boudoir 
..He calls this place his growlery, a name having the same 
meaning as our boudoir. 1887G. Macvonald Home Again 
Ix. 68 Lady Tremaine received him in what she called her 
growlery. 

Growling (graudiqX vbl. sb. [f. Growl Z/.3 + 
-inqI ] The action of Growl v.^ 

X752 Mrs. Delany Let. to Mrs. Dewesm Life 4- Corr. 131 
Many impatiences, disappointments, grumblings and growl- 
ings have they cost. ^ 1807 Afed. JmL XVIL 185 The voice 
is hoarse and sometimes resembles the growling of a dog. 
1834 R. M. M‘^Cheync in Atem. 1x872) 467 TTie increasing 
growling of the thunder. 1899 Blackto. Mag. May 796/1 
The deep growling of the great bears .. could always be heard. 

Growling (grau-lig),///. a. [f. Growl p .3 4 . 
-iKG-.j That growls. 

1703 Vanbrugh Con/ed. it. i, A Husband is a growling 
animal. 1733 Somerville Chase 1. 154 Soon as the growl- 
ing Pack with eager Joy Have lapp’d thetr smoaking 
Viands. 1823 J. Nicholson Opera/. Meekanic 370 Suffi- 
ciently loud to produce the most horrible growling sound 
which can be conceived. 1867 R. W. Dale Ireeh-day 
Sertn. v. 123 Growling thunder and pelting rain. 

Hence Grow linyly adv., iu a growling manner. 
1803 A/ed. Jml. X. 176 The nurse. .will once or Uvice at 
most growlingly remove it. x8^ Chainb. yrnh 14 SepL 583/2, 

‘ I’m worried returned SnelUng growlingly. 

t Growme. Obs. In some edd. of Bailey’s Diet. 
erroneously grown. [Perh. the same word as 
Grooit 5 ^. 2 ] (See quols.) 

x6ox Act 43 Elis, a zo § 2 No persone or persons .. shall 
have keepe or use any manner of Wrinche Ringehead 
Growme Rope or other Engine to stretche o;* straine any 
roughe and unwroughte Woollen Clothe [etc.]. 1607 Cowel 
Interpr.t Gro^umef anno 43 E.^ ca. la seemeih to be an 
engine to stretch wollen doth withall after it is wouen. 

Grown (grd«n),^/. a. [Pa. pple, of Grow v., . 
q. v. for forms,] I 

1. Advanced in growth; increased in sire, de- ' 
gree, etc. 

1340-70 Alex. 4- Dvui. 133 Eueri grene ^owe tre J>at on 
he ground spronge Hadde bremliche a brid he bnninchus 
alofte. 160S Skaks. Alacb. iii. iv, 29 There the growne Ser- 
pent lyes, the Worme that’s fled. x6i6 Rich C^inei 124 b, 
Reason teacheth the Gardner to cut his growne berbes, and 
not pull them vp by the rootes. 1692 Locke Educ. § 37 This 
is now so grown a Vice, and has so great Supports, that I 
know not whether it do not put in for the Name of Vertue, 

2. Arrived at maturity; grown-np. See also 
Foll-gbown, Grown years', mature, ripe years. 

For examples of the predicative use, see Grow v. 6 b. 

1643 J, Cotton Way Ch. New. Eng. 9 The Lords Supper, 
whereto persons of growner ycares, and fit to examine 
themselves, are invited, 1690 L^ke Ed 7 tc,% is^ 1 saw lately 
a Pair of China Shoes, which 1 was told were for a grown 
Woman. ., they would scarce have been big enough for one 
of our little Girls. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. Pref. 

39 The grown and robust men. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado ' Acad. 
Horsemen (1809) 14 Instructions to grown horsemen. 1823 
Scott in N. 4 Q. Ser. ix. (1898) L 264/1 They are really 
fitter for gro\vn people than for children. 1894 Baring- 
Gould Kitty Alone II. 91, I wish I had . . never cared for 
you as a child, never \valched over you as a grown girl, 

3. Of the sea ; Swollen, running high. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 500 We found the winde 
so boystrous and contrary, and the sea so growen. 1730 
Capt, W. Wriclesworth MS. Logdk. cf the* LyetV ^ May, 

A very hollowgrown Sea from the N. W. 1867 Smyth iVrrVcTr’r 
Worddk.f Grwim-seOf when the waves have full influence 
of a gale. 

4. Of com : That has sprouted in the ear after 
reaching maturity. 

1699 Boor Afan's Plea ir The Com being ill curM, was 
wet, and grown, and soft, and what noL 1730 W. Ellis 
Country Housew. 8 What we call grown Wheat, in Hert- 
fordshire, is that which is damaged in the Field by «tra- 
ordinary wet Weather .. then .. for want of a free Air and 
Sun the Kernels grow and sprout before the Wheat is fit to 
be reaped. 1886 T. Hardy Atayor cf Casterbr. v, If any- 
body will tell me bow to turn grown wheat into wholesome 
wheaL 

Hence Grownness, the state or condition of 
being (over-)grown. 

<riS78 LiNDESAYtPitscotlie) Ckron. Scot. (S. T, S.) I. 47 
He ihocht ewer to haue cxcussit him self for his grownes 
and unhabiliciie. 3747 AleiU. Nutrebian Court II. g8 ( 
From his low stature, and thick growness [rfir], she stilcd t 
him, The little great capUun of the rabble. 1 


Grown, obs. form, of Ground jA 
Grown, enon. form of Growjib Obs, 
Growncelle, obs. form of Groundsel 
Grownd, obs. form of Ground. 

Grownd(e, var. of (or mistake for) grewnd 
Grednd Obs., greyhound. 

1473 Sir j. Paston in Past. Lett. Na 732 III. 102 As for 
the brace of growndes. 

Growne, obs. variant of Groin. 

Gro^nselQ., -swelJ, obs. foms of Groundsel, 
Grownte, rare obs. form of Grant v. 

Grown, np, fpl. a. and sb. [See Grow v. 13 .] 
A. ppl. a. Having reached the age of maturity ; 
adult. 


1633 Massinger Guardian v. iv, Denying A grown-up 
maid the modest conversation Of men. 1789 Mrs, Piozzi 
Jottrtu France I. 103 She had her three grown-up sons 
standing round her. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1B17) 11. 25 
Labour appropriate to grown-up i>ersons. 1849 Sir G. C. 
Lewis Lett. (1870) 209 In politics they seem to be nothing 
but a set of grown-up children. 

B. sb. A groivn-up person ; an adult, 

18x3 Jane Austen (1884) II. 208 They bring Isabella 

and one of the grown-ups. 1863 Dickens A/«/. Fr. ii. i, No 
children for me. Give me grown-ups. 1892 Furnivau. 
Hoccleve's Alin. Poems I. Forewords 48 ‘ May we children 
have the boat all to ourselves? None of you grown-ups*. 

attrih. 1799 Han. More Fern. Educ, (ed. 4) I. 166 The 
approach of her fi^ret grown up ball. 1870 Miss IIridcmam 
Ro. Lynne II. xiii, 283, I may wear grown-up dresses in 
future;. 


Hence Grown-np-ness. 

1862 Mrs. Speid Last Years Ind, 7 Rejoicing in their 
strength and grown-up-ness. 

Grows(e, obs. form of Grouse. 

Growsome (gr< 7 a*s£Im), a. dial. [f. Grow v. 
+ -SOME.] a. Of an animal; Apt to grow, b. 
Of the weather: Favourable to growth. Hence 
Growsomeness. 

*579 J* Jones Preserv. Bodie^ Soule r. xvfii. 32 A great 
helpe vnto growsomnesse, lar^enesse, and talncsse. 1863 
{Staffordsh. Cottage/), Our pig is such a growsome little 
thing ; it will eat anything. 1877 N. W, Line, Gloss, s, v., 

* 1 t’s growsome weather noo *. 

Growsome, obs. form of Gruesome, 

Growt, obs. form of Grout. 

Growth^ Also 6 grothe, groweth, (j -7 

groutb, (7 groath, grought). [f. Grow v, -f -TH, 
ON. hs.dgrb6r {gtnitgrbbrar) an^grbCe wk. masc.] 
1. The action, process or manner of growing; 
both in material and immaterial senses ; vegetative 
development ; increase. 

1587 UoLDJNO De Momay vui, 1x7 Should we rather 
graunt as euerluting ignorance in man, than a kynd of 
youthfulnesse which bath learned things according to the 
growths thereof in ages? 1593 Shaks. Lver. 1062 This 
L-u-d graff shall never come to growth. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 
To Rdr. «* X b, The be^nnings, antiquities, and growth of 
the classical and warrellke shipping of this Island. 1604 
Shaks. Otk. v. ii. 14 When 1 baue ;^uck’d thy Rose, I can- 
not giue it vitaJI growth againe, It needs must wither. 16x5 
Chapman Odyss, x. lox [My men] worse did bearc Their 
growing labours; that they causd their grought \riine-wd. 
thought], By selfe-willd follies. X6S3 Holcroft Proc^ius 
1. 19 TbesaUness of the water hlndnng the grouth of any 
thing but salt. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer JPref., 'ITie growth of 
Anabaptism. 1667 Pepys Diary 18 May, My wife whose 
growth in musique do begin to please me mightily. 1677 
Temple Ess. Gout Wks. 1720 I. 137 In preventing the 
growth of this Disease, where it is but new. a 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracts 7 Ivy being of no swift growth. 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe ii. iii, The growth of the trees and hedges. 1781 
CowPER Charily 578 Exuberant is the shadow it supplies, 
Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skiejL 1831 Car- 
penter Alan, Pkys. (ed. 2) 23 Plants obtain the chief mate- 
rials of their growth from water and carbonic acid. x86o 
I'yndall Glcu, It. ix. 260 The snow which falls upon the 
gl.icier proper can contribute nothing to its growth or per- 
manence. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, 93 Barley, oats, 
and rj’e may be measured in their dmiy growth. ^ 1873 
Weale's Diet. Terms (ed. 4)^ Growth of water, in mining, 
the accumulation of water in the levels of a mine. 1873 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 276 Simultaneous with their [the 
faculties’] growth in man a growth of language must be 
supposed, i^x speaker 2 May 534/1. The growth of educa- 
tion and the spread of scientific training. 

b. Of (such or such) growth : having a specified 
place of origin or production. Said primarily of 
vegetable products, hence iransf, of immaterial 
things. 

1637 Burton's DiaryisZzZ) I. 325 Resolved, that for every 
ton of wine, not of the growth of Spain, there be j^id 6/. 
16^ Cal. Rec. Peunsylv. I. 108 To ad to y* same bill, not 
being of the natural groalh of the province. 1700 Drvden 
Fables Pref, *D 1 b, I had thought for the Honour of our 
Nation . . that this Story was of Englh^h Growth, and Chau- 
cer’s own. 1781 CowPER Truth 5x5 is virtue then, unless of 
Christian growth, Mere fallacy, or fOoUshnMS, or both ? 1822 
Lamb Elia Ser. L Artif. Comedy, Affection’s depth mg 
wedded faith are not of the growth of that soil. tSig Jas. 
Grant in CasselAs Techn. Educ. IV. 93/1 Specimens of 
plants, most of which were of foreign ^ovvih.^ 

2, Stage in the proems of growing; size or stature 
attained by growing. Ohs. exc. \n full growth. 

1337 Totters Misc. 128 A graffe of so small ^othe. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. JY. r. u. x8o A Wassell-Candle, my 
Lord; all Tallow : if I did say of wax, my growth would 
approue the truth. x599 H. Buttes drte Dinner 

Ivb Swines Flesh. Nor olde, nor thinne; but of a full 
groweth. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Tr^. (ed. 2) 322 The 
Elephant is for growth and understanding chiefest, of an- 
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reasonable AnimaKs. 1662 J. Davies tr. MandcUlo's Trav. 
147 Serpents .. of so extraordinary a growth, that there are 
Serpents have swallowed children and sheep^ intire. 1672 
Petty /^^*/. Anat, C1691) 54 An Ox is come to its full growth 
at 6 years old. 1678 Drvdex All/or Love tv. i, Men are 
but Children of a larger growth, rr 173a ^K'iAcisff Galatea 
II. 13 Bring me a hundred Reeds of decent Growth, To make 
a Pipe for my capacious Mouth. _ 1781 Cowper Tr^iih 1x5 
Pride has attained its most luxuriant growth, And poisoned 
everj' virtue in them both. x84x-7i T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kifig'd. (ed. 4) 453 Between the shell and the exterior of the 
body, where they remain, until the embr>'o attains its full 
growth. 

3 . The process of causing or assisting to grow ; 
production by cultivation. Chiefly qualified by 
possessive pronoun. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 130 Chiron, the fourdegg’d Bard, 
hath both A Beard andTayl of his own Growth. 1^7 Drv- 
UEN Fjr^. Georg-. Bed. {adjin^, The hajjpy Old Concyan . . 
whose Fruits and Salads . . were all of his own growth, and 
his own Plantation. 1726 Shelvocke Fry% round IVorld 
(1757) 116 Every family nas all the neces.saries of life of its 
own growth' and produce. 1890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ' Col. 
Reformer (1891) 2x4 A yeoman class, .could use these great 
levels for the gro th of certain semi-tropical crops. 

4 . concr. That which grows or has grown; pro- 
duce, product ; said both of material and imma- 
terial things. 

■ 1580 Lease in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 236 Those their woods 
underwoods growths shawes. 1671 Temple Ess. Const, fr 
Interests Empire Wks, 1731 I. 8a The State of Holland, in 
point both of Riches and Strength, is the most prodigious 
Growth that has been seen in the World. 27x5 Lond. Gaz. 
Ho. 5378/4, 200 Hogsheads of Claret, the best Growths in 
France. 1764 GolPsn. Trav. 126 hlan seems the only 
growth that dwindles here. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 
32 Ifanyone part of the English system rather than another 
^could be claimed as a modern growth. It is her foreign 
’policy. 2873 W. M. Thomson 4*. Z>>t. xiv. 199 Some 

of our missionary band .. have counted the growths (as we 
Western people call the annual concentric circles) for a few 
inches into the trunk of the oldest cedars. 2876 E. Mellor 
Priesth. ii. 73 Sacerdotalism was a growth traceable to a 
concurrence of influences, .some of which were wholly inno- 
cent. 2885 U. S. Grant Mem. I. .\x. 273 Marshy ground 
covered with a heavy growth of timber. iZys Dally Neivs 
14 Oct. 2/3 Hops* contracted for some time previous to the 
picking of the growth. 

b. Path. Often spec, a morbid formation. 

2847 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 225/1 The property of infiltra- 
tion has been ascribed to other Growths besides Cancer. 
2899 J. Hutchinson Archives Sttrg, X. 282 His head was 
covered with papillomatosis growths in various stages. 

5 . attrib, .and Comb,^ as ^‘owth-ccuditioii^ 
+ growth-halfpenny (see quot.) ; growth-line 
Phys.f a line indicating a stage of growth. 

2890 Daily Neivs 22 Sept. 5/3 Grave men of science who 
are investigating.. the ^growth conditions of fish In Scottish 
waters. 2676 Coles, *Groivth halfpcny^ paid (In some 
places) for tythe of every fat beast, Ox and other unfruitfull 
'caltel. So Phillips (ed. Kersey) 1706, and Bailey 2736-02. 
1837 Gosse Creation eiB On each of the scutal valves m this 
individual X can count about 260 *gT0wth.1ines. 

Hence Growthful «.,full of growth; capable of 
growing ; Growthless a., having no growth, desti- 
tute of growth; f Growthsome a., productive, 
fertile. 

2610 W. Folkincham Art of Surx>cy s. x. 32 The Tilthe. . 
growes so growihsome that it yeeldes an auer-math. 1674 
N. Fairfax Piilh 4* Selv. 186 You cannot dig many spades 
in mold or growthsom earth, before you come at a dead 
soyl. 2824 in Harp of Renfrc'tvsh, (1873) Ser. 11. 97 From 
its growthless tree I’d dangle like the bell. 2849 J. Hamil- 
ton Mem. Lady Colquhoun ii. (1850) 58 We see now much 
more growthful is a lowly commencement, if genuine. 2879 
J. Todhunter Alccstis loS A weak, sad, cowering, joyless, 
growihless shade. 1882 Amer. Rlissionaiy Dec. 372 The 
church work, .has been steady, growthful, and encouraging, 
i* Growth. dial. Ohs. Also 6 grath, 8 grooth. 
fa. ? ON.^^n/d-rcorresponding to 01 d..grkd ‘ ulva’.] 
(See quot. 1507-8.) 

1507^ in Boyle Hist. Hedon (1895) p. c, Inter le Halff ebbe 
mark in le Grath meter in Humbr’. [Hid. Gloss, p. ccxvii, 
‘ Grath meter(e), growth meter. Growth Is the name used in 
the Humber district for the foreshore lying between the river 
embankment and highwater mark, because covered by a 
_ growth of coarse grass. A ‘meter’ is a mark or boundary.] 
2741 MS. Court Roll, BursUoicl: {York), Pasture in New- 
forth and in the Grooth in Preston. 1773 Prestotr Incl. 
Act 22 The salt end of a certain piece of ground.. called the 
hay marsh, lying between the New Bank and the River 
Humber, together with the growths thereunto belonging. 
Growthy (gT^“*J'i), a, local, [f. Gbowth sh, 
-f -Y^.J a. Promoting growth. b. Of good 
•growth ; capable of growing to a. large size. 

a. 2768 Ross Hclenore {1789) 6$ And now the sun to the 
hill-hcadsgan Speal, Spreading on trees and plants agrowlhy 
heal' 2811 SoUTER Agric, Sttrif. Bnnjfs. App. 59 Sandy 
fields, . .being.. warm and growihy, soon entertain -the com- 
munications of the dung. 2888 Scot. Leader 3 May 2 [.\t 
Edinburgh.]^ We have liad a week of good ‘growthy’ 
weather, which has given a new appearance to the country. 

b. 28^ Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Growi/ty,..\fsxxin2nt 
of vegetables, growing crops, etc. 1884 lYest. Morn. 

News 9 Aug. i/s The Bullocks are good growthy Devons. 
3886 C, Scott Sltcep-Farming 166 Such [lambs] are not de- 
sirable, and neither are those that do not appear to be 
growthy. • , . • 

Growyd, -yn : sec Grow v , 

Growze, obs. form of Groose v.j to shiver. 
Groy, gxoyf, obs. Sc. and north, f. Grow. 

+ Groyl, V. . Obs, rarer^, [? ad. F. grotiiller to 
^love, swarm.] ititr. To move, make one’s way. 


^583 Stanyhurst /Ends it:. (Arb.) 92 His tusk grimlye 
gnashing, in seas far waltred, he groyleth IL. gradittir]. 

So f Groyl sb., ? one who is always on the move. 
• *583 Stanyhurst /Ends iv. (Arb.) 100 Fame the groyl 
vngeniil, then whom none swifter is extant. 

Groyri, obs. pa. pple.' of Grow v. 

- Groyne (groin), sb. Also 9 groin, groyn. 
[Of oDscure origin : perh. identical w’ith Groin 
sb."^ ; cf. the use of OF. groin (lit. * snout *) in 
the sense of a. projection of rock, promontor)’.] 
A framework of timber, or .now sometimes a low 
broad w'all of concrete or masonry run out into the 
sea, for the purpose of arresting the washed-up 
sand and shingle and thus raising a barrier against 
the encroachment of the sea. 

2582 CalcndarStaie Pafers (1865) 44 A groyne to be made 
for the defense of the pier [at Dover]. 2593-5 Norden Spec, 
Brit., M'sex i. Prepar. 22 Greenwich, .rather it is Grojme- 
wich, a towne neere or vpon the Grojme ; for a Groyne 
it is that is made for a defence against the force of water. 
j8o8 Ann. Reg. 128 Their new groynes do not project far 
enough into the sea. 287a Lyell Princ, Ghl. 1 . 11. xx. 533 
Since the Point of Dungeness has advanced, forming a great 
natural groin, it intercepts the shingle which formerly 
travelled easlw.ard, and was accumulated by artificial groins 
at Hyihe. ^2887 E. J. Goodman Too Curious xvl, \yhere 
the huge timber piles of a groyne intersected a portion of 
the beach. 

transf, 1872 Dixon Sivitzes's iv, 35 A groyne of slabs and 
stones is thrown along the higher nm,but slantwise from 
the alpine scarp (as we in England groyne the se.a), to turn 
all floods of rain and rolling earth and stones aside. 

Groyne (groin), v. [f. prec.] irans. a. To 
build groynes or breakwaters against the sea. 
b. To furnish writh groynes or breakwaters. 

2872 [see Grovnej^, [transf. i^^Sussex Daily News 
4 June 3/3 The first thing necessary is to build up a pro- 
tecting \vall .. and then groyne the beach. 

Qroyn(e, obs. variant of Groin. 

Groyning (groi-nig), vbl, sb. [f. Groyne v, 
+ -InqI.J The building of groynes ; an arrange- 
ment or system of groynes. 

jZ$7 Smvth Sailods ll'crd-bk.. Groining, a peculiar mode 
of submarine embankment ; a quay run out transversely to 
the shore. 2889 Sussex Daily Neivs 4 June 3/3 Wherever 
groyning stopped it ceased to have any protecting influence, 
Gro^, obs. form of Groat. 

Groze, Grozer, var. ff. Gross v ., Groser. 
Grozet : see Groset. 

tGrO'zier, Obs, In 4-5 grosor, 7 grosier. 
[In F, g/‘dsoiri grttgeoiff S, groser (17th c. groizer), 
gniger to trim (glass), to break with the teeth, 
a. lJu. gniizen (see next). The Eng. word may be 
formed on a vb. *groze adapted from the Du, 
word.] Grozing-iron i. 

2404 Durham A cc. Rolls (Surtees) 397 In custodia Vitriarll 
. .4 grosers. 2688 K. Holme A rmoury nt. ix. 385/1 A Double 
Grosier, and a Sloping Knifeall in one peece. x847[seenext]. 
Grozing-iron (grtfu'zig oi'oin). Also grosing-. 
[Formed after Du. gruisijzer^ f. grnis^ stem of 
gniizen to trim glass, to crush, i,g}'ttis fragments.] 
1 1 , A tool in the form of nippers formerly used 
by glaziers in cutting glass. Obs, 

2688 R. Holme Armoury iii. ix. 384/2 An Instrument 
used by the Glasiers, being a Working or Slopping Knife at 
one end, and a Nipper at the other, and is termed a Knife, 
and Grosing Iron conjoined in one. 2823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 422 Glaziers formerly cut their glass out with 
an instrument called a grozing-iron. 2847 Gloss. Heraldry', 
Grater, or Glaziers’ nippers, called also Grazier [Imisiakc 
for Grozier], and Grosing-iron ; a tool used by glaziers "and 
borne by their companj’. 1847 C. Winston Glass PaiuU 

ing 1 . 27 The pieces of glass were .. reduced to the exact 
^hape required, by chipping away their edges with an iron 
hook, called in Theophilus ‘ grosiarum ferrum’, and at the 
present day a grozing iron. 

2. An iron tool terminating in a bulb, which, when 
heated, is used for smoothing the solder joints of 
lead pipes. 

^ 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 629 These grozing- 
irons are of several sizes, generally about twelve. inches in 
length. 1847 Smeaton Buildeds Man. 132 The solder em- 
ployed by the plumber.. is run into the joint in a liquefied 
state; alter which it is smoothed down by a grozing-iron 
heated almost to redness. 

Qru: see Gbue. 

Gml) (grz>b), sb. Forms : 5 grobbe, grubbs, 
7 grubb, 6- grub. [If. Gnui) v.} 

1 . The larva of an insect, esp. of a beetle ; a 
caterpillar, maggot ; also (now dial.), a worm. 

c Pallciti. on Httsh, VII. 63 Benys . .Vpplucked sone, 
maad clene, and sette vp wel refrigerate, fiVom grobbis saaf 
wol kepe vp their 6.siale. i486 £k. St. Albans A iv, If the 
frounce be wex as greete as a note Than ther is a grubbe 
ther in. . 7 a 2500 Chester PI, (E. E. T. S.) vii. 227 The 
dirle is so deepe. .and the grubbs thereon doe creepe. 2592 
Shaks. Rom. <5- fnl. v. iii, is6 What Torch is yond that 
%'ainley lends his light To grubs, and eyelesse Sculles ? 2607 

— Car. V. iv. 21-12 There is diflerency, between a Grub & 
a Butterfly; yet your Butterfly was a Grub. 012653 G. 
Daniel Jdyll iii. 169 The World’s an Ant-hill, and the little 
Grubbs Stocke themselves warme. 2664 Power Exp. 
Philos. I. 28 That Spumeous froth or dew which .. we call 
Cuckow-Spittlc, .. in which you sliall always find a little 
Grub, or Animal. 1669 Phil. Trans. H’*. 914 He affirms, 
that Timber-trees fell’d, when the wind is in the West,, .will 
keep them free from grubs, (as they call it) i.e. from being 
worm-eaten. x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 204/1 The Grub 
is a general term for the smaller worms that breed in the 


Earth. 2774 Golosm. Nat. l/isl. (1776) VIH. 63 The 
history of grubs changing into their corresponding winged 
animals. 278a Cowper Task v. 90 The ver>’ rooks and d.aws 
forsake the fields, Where neither grub, nor root, nor earth- 
nut, now Repays their l.ibour more. 2796 (j. Marshall 
Garden, xv. (1813) 242 Those lettuces in the open ground 
are often . dcstroyea by grubs lurking about the roots. 
2859 R. Thompson Gardeneds Assist. 571 The grub of 
another insect ^Byiurus iomentosus) is ver\» frequently 
found in the fruit. 1883 Encycl. Amer, I. 138/2 'I'he White 
Grub {Lac/moslemafusca Froh.) . . is the lan-a of the well- 
known ‘ May-bug ’ or ‘ J une-bug *. 2887 .S*. Cheshire Gloss,, 
Grub, any kind of worm except the largest. 
fig. 2837 Macaulay Ess., Bacon (1880) 356 He was now 
in a chrysalis state, putting off the worm and putting on the 
dragon-fly, a kind of intermediate grub between sycophant 
and oppressor. 2840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xf, He. .knelt 
down a grub, and rose a butterfly. John Chester, Esquire, 
M*as knighted and became Sir John. 

2. contemptuous, f &• A short, dwarfish fellow. 

a 2400-50 A lexander 1753 And sHke a dwinyng, a dwaje, 
& a dwer^e as }>i-selfe, A grub [Duht. MS. grobj, a grege 
out of grace. i6o* Carew Cornwall 63 John Romaine, a 
short clownish grub, would beare the whole carkase of an 
oxe, and yet neuer tugged with him. 2612 Cotcr., Rabougri, 

. . a grub, counterfeit, short or short-necked crooke-backe. 
2706 Phillips ( ed. Kersey), Grub, a Dwarf, or short Fellow. 

b. A person of mean abilities, a dnll industrious 
drudge, a literary back ; in recent use, a person of 
slovenly attire and unpleasant manners. 

2653 UrquhartAV^^/hw I. Prol.6 SosailhaTurlupin or a 
■new start-up grub of my books. 2748 Smollett Rod, Rand. 
XXX. (2804) 198 This miserable grub [the caplain’.s clerk] 
who had been an attorney’s boy. 2772 ^ — Humph. Cl. 
10 June, A dull author generally distinguUhes himself by 
some oddity or extravagance, F or this reason, 1 fanej' that 
an assembly of Grubs must be ver>' diverting. 2796 Mary 
Robinson Angelina I. 71 Is it not a scandal to niimanily 
that such an illiterate grub as Sir Edward should feed on all 
the lu.'curies of life? 2838 De (^uincey Slinks, (1863) 
XV. 7 Mr. Nahum Tate: — 'Thi.s poor grub of literature. 
2896 Du Maukier Martian (1898) 390 Clubs h.'ive a way of 
.blackballing grubs — especially grubs that are out of the 
I common grubbj'. 

+ c. ? A money-grubber. Obs. [Cf. Du. dial. 
(Gelderland) grobbe in the same sense.] 
a 2682 J. Lacy Sauny the Scot iv. (169SJ 31 'Tis the Old 
Grub, Woodall. What shall we do with him? 

d. dial. A small dirty child. 

fzx845 Hood Clubs iii, The Cook's a hasher— nothing 
more— The Children noisy grubs. 2888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v,, 
A dirty little child is called ‘a young grub’. 

e. C/.S, A hard-reading student. 

1S47 D. A. ]]'ells & S. H. Davih Sk, IP’illiams Cdle,^ 
76 A man must not be ashamed to be called a ‘grub’ in 
college, if be. would shine in the world. . 2852 B. H. Hall 
Collie JYbrds, Grub, a hard student. Williams College. 
fS. (See quot. 1706 and cf. tnaggot.) Obs. * 

- x68x Flatman Heraclitus Rideus No. 4a (2723) 11 . 22. 

I thought my Song might have removed your Grubs; l)Ut I 
see some Marks still of Melancholy upon you.. 2706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Grub , .. a capricious Humour or Whimsey. 

. b. Phr. To ride grub, be up ag)‘ub (dial.) : to 
•be sulky or bad-tempered. (Cf. Grubby 4.) 

2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v., To ride grub, to be 
sullen or out of temper. 2840 Spurdens Svppi. to Eorby 
(1858) so *To be up a grub*, ‘to ride grub', is to be out of 
temper, morose. (Cf._2847-78 Halliwell s. v., The grubs 
bite him hard, i. e. he is sulky. East.] 

4 . (See quots.) 

2732 Bailey vol. II, Grubbs .. a kind of white, unctuous, 
little pimples or tumours, rising on the face, chiefly on tbc 
Alx of the nose. 2833‘in Cycl. Pract. Pled. I. 27/2 Ihey 
[pimples of acne follicularis] are commonly known by the 
name of .. grubs. 

6. Cricket. A ball bowled along the ground. 

2894 Astley 50 Years Life I. 63 We had a private who 
could bowl fast left-hand grubs. 2896 Btackw. Plag. Apr. 
581 Abe Hollo well bowled really good grubs on occasion. 

6. slang. Food or provender of any kind. 

2659 Anc. Poems, Bail., etc. (Percy Soc.' 22 Let’s joyne 
together; I’le pass my word this night Shall yield us grub, 
before the morning light. 2692 Pol. Ballads (i860) I 
This weasel.. to get him some grub, ..and a little good bub. 
2782 G. Parker P’ie^v Society I. xxil. 271 How did you 
procure your Grub and Bub? 2823 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) 1 . 68 The boys., finished the evening with some prime 
grub, swizzle, and singing. 2833 Marryat/*. Simptt{^K>’S\ 
147 How you’ll relish your grub by and by ! 2880 E. Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (1889) I. 456, I and my Reader Boy were 
•going into the Pantrv’ for some grub. 2889 ‘ Rolf Boldre- 
wood’ Robbery under Arms (1^0). 177 We had brought 
some grub with us and a bottle ofgrog. 

b. A feed. . , 

2857 Hughes Tom. Brown i. vii, Twice as good a grub as 
.we should have got in the hall. • ' . 

7 . U.S. A root left in the ground after cie.'iruig. 

287s Knight Diet. PTech., Grubber, a machine or tool to 

pull^T//'j; th.Tt is, stumps and roots of bushes, wp'ing>» 
and small trees. 2833 Sd. Amer. 21 Apr. 247 'Ine Joim 
^Cornelius Grub and Stump Puller. 

8. attrib, and Comb., as (sense 1) gnib-destroycr, 
-destroying, -hunter, -hunting, -skin ; gnth-Uke 
adj. ; (sense 6) grub-box, -shop ; grtib-plank U-S., 

* refuse plank used in fastening together the p-arts of 
a lumber-raft’ {Cent. /??VA); .grub-stake 
Alining slang, * the outfit, provisions, etc. furnished 
to a prospector on condition of participating in the 
profits of any find he may make ; a lay-out* (//'/«.) , 
hence grub-sfake vb. trans., to furnish with grub- 
stake; grub-worm *= sense diso contemptuous. 

. 2887 Farrell Hcao He Died 68 There’s not much in 
'"grub-box, but I’ve never turned a man c.T without a 
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GRUBBING. 


1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. Birds Gi. Brit. (1896) I. 26 Its 
[the starling’s) good deeds as a *grub-destroyer are apt to 
be forgotten. x863 Atkinson Staftion Grange 78 Anybody 
would have mentioned the sparrow as a worker at *grub- 
destroying. 2797 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ode to Sir J. Banks 
Wks. 1812 III. 459 The King of Men May make the Knight 
a *grub.hunter agen And bid him mind his butterflies and 
hammer. 1870 Lowell A mongnty Bh. Ser. 1. (1873) 320 The 
regularoccupation of *grub.hunting is as tame and w'earisome 
as another. 2822-34 Goods Study Aled. {ed. 4) II. 54 A 
*grub-like concretion of mucus. 2874 Lubbock Orig. if Met. 
Ins. i. i8 Apod grub-like larvae. 2^0 Thackeray Barber 
Cox in Comic A Imanack 25 ‘ That’s the *grub.shop said 
my lord, ‘where we young gentlemen wot has money buys 
our wittles, and them young gentlemen wot has none, goes 
tick 2849 Hare Serm. II. 76 You are not to. .furl up your 
wings, and wrap yourself up in your cast-off *grub-skin, 
2885 Butt'erworth Zig-zag Joum. lyest. States 309 What 
is roughly termed a ‘ *grub slake 2895 Forum (N. Y.) June 
475 U'he prospector with his led horse, loaded with grub, 
stake, blankets, pick, and pan. i8go Gunter Miss Nobody 
ix. ICO He *grub*slaked us and we used to work on the 
Tillie mine together. 1752 Smart NUliad 1. 115 Moths, 
mites, and maggots, fleas (a numerous crew), And gnats 
and *grub.worms crowded on his view. 1807-8 W, Irving 
Saimag. (1824) 134 Giblet was as arrant a grub-worm as ever 
crawled. 

Hence Grubbed c., infested with grubs ; Grub- 
bing, vhl.sb.^ infestation by gntbs. 

1843 yrul. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 1. 125 When turnips have 
what is termed a * grubbed appearance, it has been 
attributed to the larvm of these little beetles. 2844 Stephens 
Bk. of Farm II. 591 They [the grub larva) attack different 
kinds of corn, especially oats, the effects of grubbing ia 
^vhich are well known to every farmer. /Md. 592 Every 
loose turf clod on a grubbed field of oats. 

tGru*b, Obs. rare—^. = Grubby 3. 

2727 D’Urfey Pitts (1729) II. 315 The Taylor with grub 
Beard and Crimson Nose. 

Grub (grz^b), V. Forms : (4 groube), 4-5 
grobbe, 4-6 grube, grubbe, 6 - grub. [Perh. 
repr. OE. ^grybban prehistoric *gntbbjan, f. 
OTeut. *grut>~ ablaut-variant of *grafi^ to dig, 
Grave v.^ \ cf. ON. gryfja wk. fern, pit, hole, 
grubilon to dig, search (mod.G. to 

pursue over-subtle meditations), MDu. grobben 
(once) to scrape together (money), Du. grobbelen 
to root, feel about for something. For the phono- 
logy cf. sixth repr. OE. stybb^ shrttb repr. OE. scrybb.'\ 
i. trans. To dig superficially; to break up the 
surface of (the ground) ; to clear (ground) of roots 
and stumps. Also with up. Said occas. of animals 
‘rooting*. 

<2x300 Cursor il/, 6747 Thelf bus brecand, or gruband 

f rund, 2571 Lament. L. Scott, m Sc. Poems i^t/i C. II. 251 
e suld J^Jur ground grube with simplicitic. 2603 Florio 
'Montaigne 111. xiii. 635 As the ground the more it is 
crumbled, broken, and deepely remoued or grubbed vpj, be- 
commeth so much more fertile. 2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxxi. 222 These serve to manure grounds that are 
newly gcubb’d. 2698 Frocrr Foy. 226 Since the Island 
has been grubbed up, they have begun to grow more 
healthy. 2786 Burns Bards £fiit.,Vihtt.\\er x\\y soul Soars 
fancy's flights beyond the pole. Or darkling grubs this 
earthly hole. 1798 Malthus PopuL (1817) 1 . 165 Vast tracts 
of land lay in their original uncultivated state, having never 
been grubbed up or cleared. 2827 Montgomery Pttican 
Isl. VI. 275 Like the swine That grubb’d the turf. 2840 
Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. i. Spectre I'appingtou, Some 
workmen employed in grubbing an old plantation. 2869 
Mrs. JIkredith Tasman. Mem. 10 A bit of land all grubbed 
and clear'd too. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic ii Batr 
whose Saxons grub The ground for crj-stals. 
f 2 . To dig round the roots of (a plant). Obs. 
1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love r. v. (Skeat) 1 . 92 See now how, 
seven yere passed and more, have 1 grafled and groubed 
a vjme; and with al the wayes that I coude I sought to 
a fed me of the grape. 2513 Douglas /Fneis xiii. ix. 76 
Saturne .. Tawcht thame to grub the wines, . . and saw the 
cornys, and 30k the cart. 

3. To dig up by the roots, to root up, uproot : 
esp. with less commonly out. Also (ransf. 
and Jig. 

1555-8 Phaer yEtteid ir. Eiv, Like as on the mountayn 
top, some auncient oke to fall The plowmen with their axes 
strong do striue, and twibles tall To grubbe, and ‘round 
about hath hewd. 2558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sneram. xviiL 
113 Wyth good hope of pardon, the roote of Desperation 
beyng cleane grubbed oute, 1609 Holland Marcell. 

XXX. xL 394 Papyrius chaunced to espie a shrub hard by, 
and caused Jt to be grubbed up. 2623 Shak& Hen. Vlfl, 
V. i. 23 The fruile she goes with I pray for heartily, .but for 
the Slocke . . I wish it grubb’d vp now. 2640 Shirley St. 
Patrick iv. ii, We will redeem our rashness, By grubbing 
up these Christians, that begin To infect us and our kingdom. 
2658-9 Bnrtods Diary (1828 III. 321 Commonwealth was 
a good title, but grubbed up by the title of Chief Magistrate. 
2664 Evelyn Syh'a iii. | 13 (1679I 23 The very stumps of 
Oak, especially that part which is dry,. .being well grubb’d, 
is many times worth the pains and charge, for sundry rare, 
and hard works, a 1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey^ (27x9) 
HI. 328 A kind of Stony Coal. .he found by grubbing up 
the Roots of an old Oak. 27x9 D’Urfey Pills II. 165 
A Country Bumpkin that Trees did grub. 2807 E. S. Bar- 
rett Kisinsf Sun II. 86 To lay the axe to the root of 
decency, and to grub up morality. 18x9 Crabde T. of Hall 
iv. Si Look at that land, — you find not there a weed, We 
grub the roots, and suffer none to seed. 2831 Macaulay 
Hampden Ess. (1889) 203 The mutilated defenders of liberty 
. .manfully presented the stumps of their ears to be grubbed 
out by the hangman’s knife. 1882 Whitehead Hops 8 
Modern hop-planters hai-e remorseJe^sJygrubbed the male 
plants. 28M Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 140 Jungles, .in 
w'hich the huge grey tusker grunts suspiciously as he grubs 
Up his meal of roots. 


t b. To pluck out (hair) by the roots. Alsoa^rii/. 

CX320 R. Brukne Medii. 972 My body y 3ave to men 
smytyng And also my chekes to men grubbvTig. 1633 T, 
Adams £xp. 2 Peter i. i6^Yct I would not have men. .to 
j grub their beards, yea, their very chins. 

4. With out : To extract by digging. Also 
transf. and^^. 

^*374 Chaucer Former Age 29 To grobbe rp metal 
lurkynge in dirkenesse. 2840 Coboett Advt. Fr. Gram., 
I had learnt French without a master. I had grubbed it 
out, bit by bit. 1842 Motley Corr. (2889) I. iv. 102, I., 
began grubbing up antiquities. iS^ S. Lover Handy Andy 

I. 16 He pulled forth his hand which had been grubbing up 
Ills prizes from the bottom of bis pocket. 

+ 5 , ? To ‘ dig’ (something) into a surface. Obs. 
1607 Dekker lyestw.Hoe 11. i, lusti. She leanes somewhat 
too hard vppon her pen yet. Hetty, Then she grubs her 
pen. lusti. Its but my paines to mend the neb agen. 

6 . iutr. To dig. In recent use, connoting the 
idea of mean or grovellingly laborious occupation. 

<» 1350 Cnixx 267 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (x88i) 
60 Fast grubed J»ai )>ore obout; So depe bat grubbed & so 
fast, Thre crosses fand at be last, c 2380 W\’clif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. II. 2 o 8 Crist, gardener of bis vine^erde, grubblde 
inne and dongide it. cr^ooSege ferusa/em (E. E. T. S.) 
64/1108 With mynours & masouns; myne bey bygonne, 
Grobben faste vndir b® grounde. C2440 Promp. Parv. 
217/z Grubbyn^ yn the erthe,M^'^* <^2460 Fortescue./ 43 j. 

Lim, Mon. iii. (1885) 214 Thai be art^ bi necessite so to 
wacch, labour, and grubbe in the ground for thair susten- 
aunce, that their nature is much wr^tid. 2794 Mathias 
Purs. Lit. (1798) 256, I look for no pasture in the fields of 
Ministers or of Booksellers: nor would 1 be turned out. .to 
grub and delve in Mr. Pitt’s Straw-yard. xBoo Addison 
Auier. Law 294 M«Innes sent a man to this place who 
grubbed a week. 2864 Mrs. A. Gatty Parables fr. Nat. 
Ser. IV. 6 Many were the hours he had spent . . grubbing in 
the old black soil. 2886 Stevenson Kidnapped xv. (1888) 
137, 1 met plenty of people, grubbing in little miserable fields. 

b. transf. Of at)im.Tls : To root, search for some- 
thing in the earth, etc. 

2647 Trapp Comm. Mark ix. 46 Having worms ever 
grubbing and gnawing upon the entrails. 2^5 Alb. Smith 
Fort. Scatterg. Fam. xlii. (1887) 238 [He] was. .making the 
animal crawl upon its knees after him, with its nose grub- 
bing in the sawdust. 2862 Miss Yonce Otess Kate ix. (1880) 
q6 a hole that looked as if an old hen had been grubbing 
in it. 1867 F. Fkancis iii. (1880) 79 The carp., 
might be seen rolling and grubbing all around the hook. 

7. transf. and fig. To search in an undignified, 
abject, or grovelling manner ; to rummage. 

1800 CoLQOHouN Comm. Thames H, 67 These miserable 
beings .. grub in the River at low water for old Ropes, 
Metals, &c. 1837 Leit.fr. Matiras (1843) 97 Coleoptera 
are more scarce, as I cannot grub for them myself for fear 
of centipedes. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men^ Swedenborg 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 314 Such a boy .. goes grubbing into mines 
and mountains,.. to find images fit for..his versatile, .brain. 
2853 E. FoRBEsZtV. Papers XI. 280 (They) were loo absorbed 
in the delights of their own peculiar pursuits to think of 
grubbing for lucre. 2884 A. Lang in Century Mag. Jan. 
325/2 Grubbing among Roman remains and relics. 2886 
Mallock Old Order Changes II, 50 Meanwhile, however, 
he had been grubbing about in his bag. 2895 C. R. B. 
Barrett Survey 11. 58 Grubbing about in the oldest .. part 
of the building. I (bund.. four pieces of Norman, .moulding. 

8 . Chiefly with on, alongy away ; To lead a meanly 
plodding or grovelling existence; to live labor- 
iously or ploddingly, to toil, ‘fag*. 

1735 Dyche & Pardon Diet., Grub . . to go on in a 
mean, sennle, covetous, nasty Way or Manner of Living. 
1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide viii. 33 We may grub on with- 
out it through Life, I suppose. 2809 Mrs. Mitford in 
L'Estrange P'riendships Miss M. (1882) I. Introd. 18, I must 
grub away all the evening to get it accomplished. 1852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. v. We both grub on in a muddle. 2862 
G. Meredith Mod. Love, etc. Juggling Jerty x, I, lass, 
have lived no gipsy, flaunting Finery, while his poor help- 
male grubsv 1868 I^wKLL Lett. (1894) 1. 401, 1 was grubbing 
away at an article for the North American. 1894 *J.’ S. 
Winter’ Red-coats 10 This sort of thing isn't living — it’s 
only grubbing along from day to day. 1895 E.Augl. Gloss,, 
Grub, to pick up a living in mean, haphazard ivays. 

9. [?f. thesb.] slang, a. To take ‘grub ’or food; 
to feed, eat. Also to grub it. 

2725 New Canting Diet., Cr//^,..toEat,toDine, ftc. 2839 
Disraeli Corr. .y/r /rr (1886) 121, I found some twenty- 
five gentlemen grubbing in solemn silence. 2848 Thackeray 
Van. Fa/r Ixiv, Come away into the supper-room, .seeing 
those nobs grubbing away has made me peckish tho. 1893 
R. Kipling Many Invent. 32 , 1 >vas grubbing on fowls and 
boiled corn. 

b. irons. To provide with 'grub 'or food, slang. 
28x2 T. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v.. To grub a person, is to 
diet him, or find him in victuals, 2837 Dickens Pickiv. 
xxii, The red-nosed man warn’t by no means the sort of 
person you’d like to grub by contract. 2883 Daily Tel. 

18 May 3/x They are not bound to grub you, 

10. Cock-fighters' slang. (See quot.) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Grubbing a Cock, a cutting off 
the Cock’s Feathers under the Wings, 

II, Comb, (the vb.-stem used atiribl), as g:rub- 
ax (corruptly ^ gruhhage), -hoe, -hook, imple- 
ments used in grubbing up roots, stumps, etc. ; 
grub-fell V. irans.^ to bring down (a tree) by cut- 
ting at the root ; grub-saw, a hand-saw used for 
sawing marble slabs into strips. 

* 26x2 CoTCR. Aigre, a kind of *Grub-axe, or instrument 
wherewith roots, and shrubs are plucked up. 1669 Wor- 
lidce Syst. Agric. 271 Gmbba^, see Mattock. 2706 
Phillips fed. Kersey), Gruhbage or Grub-ax, a Tool to 
grub up Roots of Trees, Weeds, etc. 1878 Jefferies 
Gamekeeper at H. iv. 72 Strong spades and grub-axes for 
I rooting out a lost ferret. 2894 Times 21 Sept. 16/7 Ever>’ 


tree should be “'grub-felled ’—that is, taken up by the roots 
2787 W. Norfolk (175s) II. 381 *Grul‘felIwg, 

the common method of taking dowm timber trees. 2884, 
Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., *(.rub Hoe, *Gruh Hook. 2^3 
O. Byrne Handbk. Artisan 92 The cutting is effected with 
smaller blades, called *grub-sa\vs. 

Hence Grubbed ppl. a. 

• 1826 Miss Mitford yuiagt Ser. it. (1863) 414 -The excel- 
lent double hedge-row of grubbed irood. 

• Grub-, (in comb. Crub-Fegasus,) used as equiva- 
lent to Grob-stueet (sense 2 ). 

* 7 ^ Real DJary Ded. (D.', Nor could I mount 

my Pad for a Day’s journey, but strait some paultry poet, 
amende his Grub-Peg.asus, wrote at me, or rede, and sent his 
Hue and Cry after me. 

Grubcean : see Grubean. 

Grubbage : gntb-ax s.v. Grub z/. ii. 

Grubbed, ppl. a. : see under Grub sb. and v. 
Grubber (grwboi). [f. Grub v. + -eri.] 

1. One who grubs, lit. and fig.; a digger; a 
searcher among ruins and the like; a laborious 
worker. 

23.. St. Erkemvolde 41 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (iBSi) 
267 Mony grubber in grete ke grounde for to seche. c 2440 
Fromp. Parv. 217/1 Grubbare in j>c erthe, or ojrer thynggys 
(//. grovblare, P. gTOwhlar), fossor, confessor, fossairix. 
2776 S«J. Pratt Pupil of Pleasure I. 33 Homespun soon 
discovered himself to be a grubber in books. 2825 Scott 
Fam. Lett. 27 Sept. (1894) II. xxiii. 346 You are so capital 
a grubber that I have little doubt you will light upon 
it sooner or later. 2849 Miss hluLOCK Ogilvies xxviii. 
(2875) 2cp The hayd-vrorkiDg sriibher^hj science. sSSa F.J. 
Furnivall E. E. Wills Ded. o, I, or some grubber of like 
kind. 2892 Daily Ntivs 26 May 3/t It is time to see the 
grubbers at work. We reach ‘ the face ’—that is to say, the 
parts where the hewers and blasters of the rock are at work. 

2. AaimplementforgTubbiDgjbreakiDgupground, 
uprooting stumps or weeds, etc. local. 

. 2598 Florio, Arpago..& rake, a harrow, a grubber. 2831 
Sir J. Sinclair Cw'. II. 257 'The scarrifier or grubber, for 
pulverizing the soil. 2848 Chambers' Inform. L 487/2 'The 
tommon Scotch grubber resembles a strong harrow frame, 
running upon four wheels and guided like a plough. 2862 
Times la Oct., The bean stubble is broken up by Tennant’s 

f rubber and the wheat lightly ploughed in. x886£lwortkv 
V. Somerset Word-bk., Grubber, a tool for rooting— a com- 
bination of.Txe and mattock. 

3. One who gels together wealth by sordid or con- 
temptible methods. Now usually tnoneygruhher. 
[Cf, Du. grabber money-gnibber.j 
2578 T. White Serm. at Pauls Cross 58 Such grubbers 
there bee whiche grynde the faces of the poore. 

4. An eater, a feeder, 

2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. vi. (1889) 50, I like to 
see a fellow an honest grubber at breakfast and dinner. 
2862 Dickens ^ 7 /. Expect. III. 9 *I’m a heavj’ grubber, dear 
boy’, he said, as a polite kind of apolog}* when he had 
made an end of bis meal. 

GruTj'bery (gro-bsri). [f. Grub si. or v. + -ert.] 

+ 1. A room for hard work or study. 1 Obs. rare~^. 
2792 Mad. D’ArblayZ^/. Dr. Burney 8 Oct. in Diary V. 
260 The great grubbery will be in nice order for you, as well 
as the little ; TOth have, .many accessions of new books. 

2. slatxg. a. Food, ‘grub’; also, a (public)nie.'il. 
b. A place where one ‘giubs’ or takes food. 

1832 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son Ixtil, A nice little 
cabin there . . with grubbery, free of rent and taxes. Ibid. 
Ixxiii, You seem not very well found in the grubbery line. 
2837 Boston Herald 31 Jan. 4/2 The out-and-out speech of 
Lord Spencer at the late grubbery. 2889 Barri^irf. & Leland 
Diet. Slang, Grubbery (popular), an eating-house. 

3 . Something grubbed or dug out ; an excavation. 
1B87 Tuer & Fagan sst Yr. Silken Reign viii. 164 Brunei's 
Thames Tunnel, .this damp and sombre grubbery. 

4. Grovelling or sordid way of life. rare~^. 

1891 Sv.MONDS in H. F. Brown Biog. (1895) II. 336 Let us 
not allow ourselves to be submerged in passion or our love 
to lapse in grubbeiy. 

GruTsbin^ (grt>*biq), vhl. sb.^ [f. Grub v. -f- 
fiNG L] The action of the verb Grub. 

1. Digging ; the uprooting of stumps of trees, etc. ; 
the clearing of ground of trees, weeds, and the like. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 217/1 Grubynge (//. grublyng, P. 
growblinge), corfossio. c 2460 Fortescue Abs. <5- Lim. Mon. 
xiii. (1885) 141 in grobbyng and stokkyng off treis, busses, 
and groves. 2598 Florio, Estirpatione . . an extirpation, a 
rooting out, a grubbing 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. 
Uni. xvii. § 20s By delving, or grubbing, the cunny, or 
rabbet, maketh burrowes. 1725 Bradlf.y Aiw.DrV/., Grub- 
bing, a Term used in Agriculture, and signifies the charing 
of Ground of Stubs, Slc. 1861 Musgrave By-roads 287 The 
grubbing-up of twenty or thirty acres of wood. 

2. fig. Close search or investigation ; plodding 
work, laborious study. 

2831 Cari.yle in Westm. Rev. XY. at Anttquaries in 
their Blacklettcr stubbing and grubbing. 1838 Macaulay 
Ess., 7V/K//r(i889) 436 No grubbing among old state-papers 
will ever bring to light any document which will shake these 
facts. 1849 H. Rogers Ess. (1B74) I L vi-soS The indefatigable 
grubbings and gropings of the literary antiquar>’- ^ 

3. slang. Eating, feeding ; cuncr. food, ‘ grub . 

28x9 Moore Tom Crib fed. 3' *8 What wdlh snoozing, high 
grubbing, and guzzling like Cloe. iBxp JlfF: Y* 

125 There’s an end of all good grubbing.^ 2867 W. H.U 
Tfster Poems 132 They’re first rate grubbin for the j^r. 

t4. Some trick formerly practised among college 
students. Obs. , . , „ . 

1679 znd Reg. Bk. Magd. Coll. ^mb. 370 m s^h Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. (1876) 483/a Tho^e rottish and even 
savage trickes of grubbing, salting, rnustarding. and r f{ke. 
CX720 Swift Tripas Wks. 2824 VI. 239 His bedfellow 
dreams ofgrubbins all night. 
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5, attrib, and Comb., as grubbing-ax, \-fork, 
-hoe, •^-hook, -instrument, -mattock, f-ioot (cf. the 
corresp. combs, of Grub v,) ; grubbing-iron, 
f (a) a kind of chisel or gouge ; (6) ciia/. * an iron 
instrument for grabbingup tMstles ^{Sheffield Gloss, 
1888); grabbing-machine , a tool used in gunnery; 
also (sense 3) grubbing-hall. 

1585 Higins tr. yuKius' Nomencl^or 565 Bidens. .a delu- 
ing toole with two teeth, wherewith y*»earth is opened in 
such places as the plough cannot pearse : some call it a 
^grubbing axe. x6xr Cotcr., Houe fcnirchue, a grubbing 
ax; or forked pickax. 1859 R. Thompson Gardener's 
Asstsf. 123 i^fattock, or Grub6i'ng-axe. x6ii Cotcr., Bts- 
ftoire, a *grubbing forke, or grubbing axe. 1897 BARRiiiRE 
& Leland Did. Stans’, *Grubbing hall (Winchester), the 
hall in which college ‘ men ’ take their meals. X891 Auck- 
land Star 1 Oct. 1/6 ^Grubbing and Dutch Hoes, x^d 
P. A- Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia 1. 463 There were 
several kinds of this implement [sc. the hoe], the hilling, the 
weeding, and the grubbing.^ 1603 Holland P/utare/is 
Mor. 163 When he would rid the ground of some wilde 
bushes and fniitlesse plants, he laieth at them mainely with 
his *grubbmg hooke or mattocke. 1719 London & Wise 
Compl. Card. 319 Where the closeness of the Plants to one 
another will permit us to use only *gnTbbing Instruments. 
c X440 Promp. Parv. *Grubbynge yryn of gravowr^’S, 

supra in formowre. 1869 Lonsdale Gtjss., *Grubbin-vtat- 
lock, an instrument or tool to grub roots or trees with. xS9* 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Ecuador, a ^grubbing toole. 

Grubbing, vbL sbi ^ : see under Grub sb. 
Grubbing (grxj-big), ppL a. [f. Grub v, + 
-ing 2 .J That grubs, tit. and Jig, 
z'j6$ C. Smart Pkaedms 11. iv. (Bohn) 4^0 That grubbing 
Swine Still jvorks the tree to overset. 1838 Dickers Nick. 
Nick, xvi, Poor grubbing devils of authors, X882 W. B. 
Weeden Soc. Law Labor 257 The slave, the serfi the 
grubbing laborer, .have been released from. .fetters. 

Grnbble (gr»-bT), v. [variant of Grabble •o., 
influenced by Grub v, Du, has grobbelen synony- 
mous with grabbelen.l 

f 1 . intr, and trans. To grope. To grnbble up : 
to scrape together. Obs, 
atSgo E. Hopkins Regeneration (1694) 28 Being now de. 
prived of the Image of God, the Soul grubbles here below. 
1690 SebasU i, i. (16921 8 Let me rowl and 

grubble thee. i. Jy, 73 There I 

wll be, and there we cannot ifllSSj perhaps to grubble, or 
at least to kiss. X712 Steele N o. 4^KJie.Jlopked 
at the Fish, then at the Fiddle, still grubling in ms Pocl^StS*... 
. ,then altered his Mind as to Farthings tind gave my Friend " 
a Silver Sixpence. 17x9 D’Urfev Pilis l, 353, ru grubble 
all nw Jokes up to Delight ye. /bid. U, 329 And Foreign 
Sol/a grubbles up the Pence. 

2 . intr, « Grub v. 6 b. rare. 

1867 G. Macdonald Pos/tis 265 The limping, cheating 
plover Not upon an elm tree hover, But prefer in fields to 
grubble With the partridge. | 

Hence Gru’bhle sb., rare, an act of * grubbling 
*85* Tas^^ blag, XIX. 336 The chimbs hungry come 
frot^lay, Dirt.pies and gutter grubbles, 

t Grubbier, Obs. or arch, Aho 5 groublare, 
growblar. [Altered form of Grubber.] = Grub- 
ber I. 

*813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, 
LXXU. 283 lhat which not the pansh.clerk, but the con* 
versatvon of the neighbourhood, might have supplied, is too 
commonly left to the sajtacity of grubblers yet unborn, 
i* vbU sb. Obs, In g grotyblingo, 

5-6 grublyng. [Altered form of Gkobbing.] 

1 . Digging, gmbbing. 

CX440 (see Grubbing vbl. sb. 1]. 

2. In comb, grtibbling iron, a ‘ gtnbbing-iron 

*530 Palscr. 222/1 Formour or grublyng yron. 

Grubblings, dial, form of Gbovellings adv. 
Grubby (gro bi), a. [f. Gbub jA + -t.] 

1 . a. Infested with grubs, b. Of the nature of 
a grub or larva. 

rpi Bradlev Fan,. Diet. s. T. Tree, Reject those trees . . 

,,e 5^' knotty and appmr to be grubby. iSs* Househ. 
(Kerrfr .=3 Oct. 138 Divesting themselves of the grubby or 
chrysalis-like covering of great-coats and wrap-rascals. 

2. blunted, dwarfish. (Cf. GBOBri. 3a.) Nowi/ia/. 

1611 CoTGR., Rahongri, growne crooked, and low ; . . mis- 
growne, grubbie, dried up. Ibid., Ralatinl, grubble, 
^runke in, thick and short. lyia J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening,, Obse^^if there are great Trees near, whether 
Aey grow CTooked, ill-shap d, and grubby. i836 Chesh. 
Gloss., Gmtby, small, poor, stunted. 

slovenly and underbred. 

sable hides : So dark, so dingy like a grubby lot Of sooty 
sweeps. JSJS Chamb.Jmt. 111. 103 fhe liit .. is sure ta 
suffer;., it 1.S sure to become fon^l, and. as it is technically 
termed, 'pubhy 1859 F E. Paget Cirente 0/ Cnmber- 
Z ^ P SMldren in a frowzy 

-n^' 330 That shabby, 

pibby ill-smelling old street 1893 G. Aclen Scallyioag 

1. 153, I like Mr. Thistleton.-hesquite nice, of course, and 

there s nothing grubby about him. 

4. dial, (bee qnot. and cf. Gbdb sb. 3.) 

1841 Haetshorne Salop. Antig. 450 Grubby, testv ill- 
tempered, peevash. 

Hence Grti-bblness, grubby or grimy condition. 
si^ Mom. Star 20 -Aug. 4/6 Their face in a condition of 
grubbiness, 

t Gruliean, a. jocular. Ohs. Also Grubeean, 
Grubbeah. [f. Grub(-street) + -.can, after 
Sabean, etc.] Of or belonging to Grab-street. 

1704 SmfT T. Tub I. (1709) 30 The Gfubaean sages have 
always chosen to convey their precepts. .shut up within the 


Vehicles of types and fables. 1759 Dilworth Pope 39 The 
overt acts of the Gruhean sowers of poetic sedition. X7Q5 
Citron, in Ann. Reg. 6 A Grubean elegy. 1803 Spirit Puhl. 
Jmls. (1804) VIL 33 The Grubean sages have exalted their 
society, in point of fame, above all societies. 

Grulbliood (gro’bhud). ' [£ Grub + -hood.J 
The condition of a grub or larva. 

1859 W, S. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 75 [He] feeds the 
last days of his grubhood upon the nutty pips, 1859 Sala 
Tu). round Clock (1861) 105 Yonder broken-winged butterfly, 
relapsing, .into a stale of grubhood again. 

GruB-street (grx>*bstrft). 

1 . orig. The name of a street near Moorfields in 
London (now Miiton-street), ^much inhabited by 
writers of small histories, dictionaries, and tem- 
porary poems* (J.) j hence used allusively for the 
tribe of mean and needy authors, or literary hacks. 

X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. «. 2/1 When strait I 
might descry. The Quintescence of Grubstreet, well dtstild 
Through Cripplcgate in a contagious Map. 1689 Shad- 
well Mury P\ V. 56 The very Spirit of Grubstreet Reigns 
in you. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull Pref., O Grubstreet ! 
thou fruilful Nursery of tow’ring Genius’s! 1809 Byron 
Eng. Bards tj- Sc. Reviewers 547 Long, long beneath that 
hospitable roof Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept 
aloof. 1870 Emerson Soc. ff SoUt., Books Wks. (Bohn) 
HI. 80 Now and then, by rarest luck, in some foolish Grub 
Street is the gem we want, 

2 . attrib, or as adj. Pertaining to, emanating 
from, or characteristic of Grub-stieet ; of the nature 
of literary hack-work; rarely, like a needy scribbler. 

1648 Mercuritts Fidettcus (Thotnasson Tracts B. M.) 
CCCLXXXIV. No. 32. 6 The Grub-street pamphleteer. 
1672 MarvellJ?M. Transp. i. 26 Grubstreet and Polemical 
Divinity, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Gntb street 
News, false, Forg'd. 17x0 Swift Patter No. 230 ? 2 Till of 
late Years, a Grubstreet Book was always bound in Sheep- 
skin. X760 Voy. IV. O. G. Vaughan I. 129 Grub-street 
Quill-drivers. 1785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongs/e s. v., A Grub- 
street writer means a hackney author, who manufactures 
books for the booksellers. 1856 Lowell Lett. (1804) 1. 276 
At present I am perfectly Grubstreet, but then I nave the 
pleasure of earning every penny I spend, rx x86o Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xxlit. (1889) II. 644 Nor was it only in Grub 
Street tracts that such reflections were to be found. 

lienee Grabstreetlan sb,, Gmbstreetonian 
a* (ftonce-wds.). 

CX72T Misc. Lett. MisPs yml. (1722) II. 303 Ha, ha, ha, 
all the Judges sit upon the Grub*Streetians I Ibid. 321 
Any able Grubstreetian. 1805 Spirit Pubt. ymls. (1806) IX. 
■^45]A,BaJJad in the Style Gruhstreetonian, 

GvitGQilQi obs. form of Grutch. 
fGrU'Cob^d. Ohs,rare'-\ [f.^/rf/;^GKDTOH 
V. + -ild as in ONortbumb.^v't^/iZ/emnle 
relative, nihebyrilikyp^^ neighbour, ME. 
beggild, cheapild, fostrila^ motild, iotild. 

The origin of the suffix is ob?cure ; the suggestion that it 
is derived from -hUd as a frcfl“ent terminal element in 
female names can hardly be righij on account of the umlaut 
in the ONorlhumbnan examples. Peth. it may represent a 
Teut. fern- agent-suffix dpijd.\ ^ 

A (female) grumbler. \ 
a X225 Ancr. R, 108 Heo is a gnicchd^ [MS, C, grucinde, 
IffS. T, grucchere), & ful itowen. 

Gruch^e, grudehe, obs. forms S’f Grutch. 
Grudge (grzJdj), jA Forms: see^lbeverb. [f. 
Grudge v., or variant of Grutch sb."] ' 

+ 1 . Murmur, murmuring, grumbling; disf^ontent, 
dissatisfaction ; reluctance, unwillingness. 

1477 Marc, Paston in P, Lett, No. 801 III. 197 Fof-syche 
grwgj-s and other causys, I am ryght sory that the griJonte 
IS knowyn that I have mad, with ought it myght lake efii-^^* 
1484 Pick. Ill in Ellis Orig, Lett. Scr. iii. I, 104 TS® 
gret clamor grugge and complainte which our liege peopl.- 
of this our Roy™' have made of and upon the coigne ol. 
silver made in our lande of IrLand. 15x8 in W, H. Turner', 
Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 19 Ther shold ensew grogis and 'J 
murmures amongst the kyngis subgects. 1526 Iindale 
Acts vi. I There arose a gr^gcamonge thegrekesagaynste 
the ehrues. xS33 More Anssv. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 

That they shulde eat his flesbe aod drincke his bloud after 
meir owne carnal vnderstandingc, but yet in another 
fourme, to put awaye all grudge of stomacke. c X555 Harps- 
FiELD Divorce Hen, VHI (Camden) 193 They declare what 
murmur^ and grudge was in England. x6ix B. Jonson Cati- 
litie HI. 1, That still yourcounsell of me be approu’d ; Both 
by your selues, and those to whom you baue. With grudge, 
prefer’d me. 

’t'2. * Murmuring* of the conscience ; uneasiness 
or disturbance of mind; scruple, doubt, .misgiving. 
Also, an instance oi this. Obs, 

X483 Terentio 7 b, There is oon grugge or 

dout that maketh me euyll at ese (L, vnus scruputus restaf). 
*53* Dial, on Laws Eng. i. xxxiL (1638} 56 Without any 
scruple or grudge of Conscience. 1540 Mokysine Vives' 
Introd. We must be content, that in our con- 

science, we fcle our selves void of secret gruge and unquiet- 
nes. X558 Bp. Watson Scv. Sacravt. xxi. 134 God gaue 
hym grudge m his conscience agaynste hy.s sinne, 1598 
Barret Theor. JVttrres 1. H. ii Is it no grudge to the soul- 
cjinscience to fight against them? 

0. Ill-will or resentment due to some special 
cause, as a personal injury, the superiority of an 
opponent or rival, or the like, Obs. (exc. as in b). 

*477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 17 b, The lesse grugge 
ye haue, the more ye fle from malice and wikkedenesse,* 
*494 Fabyan Citron, vn. 435 He wanne of them as moche 
grudge & hatred as he to fore hadde loue & good ivylL 
*5*3 More in Grafton Ckron. (1568) II. 768 To the great 
Sp^dge of all men and high displeasure of God. 1533 — 
Vebell. Salejn Wfcs. iox6/i He might dyflfame all the 
temporall ministers too, and bryng them in grudge S: ob- 


loqule of the people. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 88 Although 
he were moved with inward grudge ^et he wisely repressed 
his anger. 1590 Spenser F . Q. 111. iv. fir Heavy looke .. 
that plaine In him bewraid CTeat grudge, aud maltalenL 
1635 R. N. Camden’s Hist. Etiz. i. li. 23 Queen Elizabeth 
bare, .secret grudge against her. X722SEiVEL/frV/. Quakers 
(1795) I. Pref. 21 This hath raised envy, grudge, and malice 
against them. 1784 Cowper Task y. 203 They plough’d, 
and sow’d, And reap’d their plenty without grudge or strife. 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 57 T*here is no such grudge in 
God as scared the ancient Greek. 

b. A particular instance of this feeling: const. 
against (a person) ; also freq. in phr. to have a g. 
against, (f to, f at), to bear, owe (a person) a g., etc. 
XS3X KlvotGov. II. ix. {1883) II. 102 The people called Dores 
..woldc aduenge their olde grudges agayne the Aihcniensis. 
xsBx Savile Tacitus’ Hist. n.v.(i59x) S5 They laid grudges 
aside fL. positjs odiis]. a 1586 Sidney Arcadia u. (1622) 
201 Public affairs were mingled with private grudges. x6oi 
F. Godwin 169 The Conqueror, .hauingapriuate 
grudge at Stigand. X603 K. Johnson Kingd. ^ Comutw. 75 
The Counles of Maunsfielt nave a grudge lo the house of 
Saxony. 16x1 Bible Mark vi. 19 Herodias had a quarrel 
[marg. inward grudge] against him. x6s7 North's Plutarch, 
Add. Lives (1676) 4 The Arians..bore Athanasius a grudge. 
X678 Dryden Kind Keeper 11. i. Dram. Wks. 1725 IV. 312, 
I have a grudge to him, for the Privilege of his Sex, X767 
T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. iii. 282 There was a private 
grudge against him. X830 Cunningham Paint, n.244 
He went on his errand with a grudge. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, vi, II. 40 He bad . . an old grudge to stimulate 
his-zeaL 1871 Dixon 7 'ower III. xxvii 306 He nursed 
some grudge against the Duke. 1876 Mozley Unh. Serm. 
X. (1877) 204 fllen of this character pursue a grudge un- 
ceasingly, and never forget or forgive. 

^ 4 . = Grudging t'/V. 2. Obs, 

XS62 Turner Herbal ii. 20 b, If any grudge of the same 
disease chance to rise againe. 1584 Cocan Haven Health 
ccxiii. (1636) 225 [He] was never vexed with any sicknesse.. 
exceptthegrudgeofafeverofoneday. X678R. L'Estrance 
Seneca’s Mor. (X702) xo6 They are past the Hazard of a 
Relapse, but they have still the Grudges of a Dhease. 
f 6. Injury, injurious influence or effect. Obs, rare. 
X49t Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 10 It was ordeyned .. that the 
said Statute, .shuld be adnulled..to the grete prejudice 
grugge singler hurte and jeoperdie of all your seid true 
lieges. 1641 Milton Reform, ii. (1851) 69 This our shaken 
Monarchy, that now lies labouring under her throwes, and 
Struggling against the grudges ofmoredreadfuU Calamities. 

6. Comb., as grttdge-beanug adj. 
x6tx Cotcr., Maling, malignant, ill-wiIHe, grudge-bearing. 
Gmdge (gredg),©. Forms: 5-6 gruge, grugge, 
groge, 6-7 grudg, (5 grwge, grughe, grogge, 
growge, 6 grodge, groudge), 5- grudge. 

[ Altered form of Grutch v. ; possiblyinflncnced by 
GREGGE,C^tf^.?.AGGREGE ; cflAGGRUDGECu^tf^- 
yuge, aggrugged) synonymous with Aggrieve.] 

1 1 . intr. To murmur ; to utter complaints mur- 
muringly 5 to grumble, complain ; to be discon- 
tented or dissatisfied. Obs, 
lefix Fasten Lett. No. 404 II. 30 They grudge and sey, 
how that the kyng resayviih sych . . as haff be his gret 
canemyes. 1470 Fortescue Articles in Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. 
(1885) App. B. 349 Somme man.. shal mowe obtayne gretter 
rewardis than ihei have disserved, and yit grugge, seying 
they baue to litill. XS02 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione i. |x. 
X59 They haue therin pejme, and lyghtly gruges [earlier 
version gretchin, v.r. gruccheth]. XS 3 S Coverdale Ps . li. i 
Why do the Heilhen grudge? why do the people ymagyn 
vayne thinges ? XS40-X Ei.yot Image Gov. (1556) 89 b, N ot 
with standyngeall this tourment..he never grudged. 1552 
Latimer Serm. St. yohn Ezmng. Day (1584) 284 , 1 woulde 
not baue you in any wise to grudge or murmure because ye 
Jack houses. x6do Holland Livy iv. L (1609) 139 
Volscians and /Equians grudged and muttered for the 
fortifying of Verrugo. x6xi Bible Ps . Hx. 15 Let them 
wander vp and dowiie for meale, and grudge if they be not 
satisfied, a 1632 T. Taylor God’s yudgem. i. ii. x. (1642) 207 
The Cardinall. .on his death bed, murmured and grudg^ 
'I'b. Const, against, earlier also ivith (chiefly, 
a person) ; at, ^(chiefly, a thing). Obs, 

\ c 1430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 228 Thus for to grugge 
lageyns Godys myght, A3ens hyj God 30 do offens. 1483 
presentm. Juries in Surtees Misc, (1888) 29 'I'he comyns 
.Yretly grugnis tlier wythej?' ther is non as ther was wont to 
1,%. X494 Fabyan Chron. vit. ccxxiii. 248 He tokc vpon 
jjlym .. to rule in suche wyse, as the Kynge grudged with 
doynge. a X529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 435 Grocers were 
„,Lgyd at and groyned at but late. 1535 Coverdale Mark 
jjjA sAnd they grudged against hec. rssSSTAfiKEvEngland 
1 iiif temporalty grugyth agayn the spiritualty, the 

comtt^y”® agayne the nobullys. xs8a-8 Hisi.^ Jas. VI (1804) 
nR tP^ people ofthecountreygrudget hcavilie at the promo- 
non Regent. J597 Hooker EccI, Pol. v. xvii. # 

»},jre cause why the guilty, .should grudge or complain ol 
jniu^ice. xfiia T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 9 '! 
ordina*’*® a sinne of seruants, when as they priuatly mutter 
and against the commandments and corrections ot 

their and mistreKM. i6to HAnev Key 

"Nor let\any grudg at this brief Digress, a 17*0 bHCFFiELu 

— J . . — - - .tft- . I _i_ — tl ..... triTi.. 


the late 

+ c. clattse expressing the cause. • 

icfii T [Norton Calvin's lust, r, 47 Many perhaps do 
trrnHp-^ tb»t the Scripturc doth not. .set forth that fall and 
fhe Mme /• • therof. 1621 Donne Serm. xv. 148 Neither 
tTiidrre rh'(‘t thou goesl, nor that worse stay. 164 * 
Naaman"l2°b How re.'idy..to gnulge. .that the heat of fhe 
dav Ives u^on them more then others. X760 Beattie ^ irg 
II Nor grudge, Alexjs, that the rural pipe So of: 
hnfh st'iinVJ the roscs of thy lip. . 

grudgr a thought : to think nn envious 

thought. iObs, 
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't$gi Shaks. t /fen. in. i. 176 So perish they, That 
gmdge one thought against your MaUsty. 

2. irons. To be unwilling to give, grant, or allow 
(something); to begrudge. Also with infiniiive 
as obj. 

e xgoo Three Sons no For the symplesse & pouert 

of his persone, he gruggid the lesse his deliueraunce. 1549 
CovERDALE, etc. Erosm. Par. ^as, 32 Shall his faythe 
auaile him, that at Goddes commaundement grudgeth to 
geue a cote to hys neyghbour that starueth for colde. 1595 
Edward ///, iii. iv. F4 b, The garrison of Genoaes.. weary 
with their march, Grudging to be soddenly imployd. 1614 
Bp. Hall RecoU. Treat. 415 What if God had called mee 
to heaven ; would you have grudged ray departure? x6i8 
J. Bulloker in Farr S. P. Jos. I (1848) 291 His owne 
disciples, too, that sate at bord, Do grudge such cost be- 
stow’d vpon their Lord. 1687 A, Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. I. 268 The English are very good Sea-men. .never 
grudging their labour. 171X Addison Spect. No. 10 r 6, 
1 hope these my gentle Readers, .will not grudge throwing 
away a Quarter of an Hour in a Day on this Paper. 1755 
Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV, 236 Shall we grudge 
to pay half that pains for an eternity ? X7S8 Johnson fd/er 
No. ^ f 4 [She] tells how she grudges every moment of' 
delay. 1830 D’Israeli /, III, ix. 198 Some .. were 
jealous to obtain the distinction of a royal visit, though they 
grudged the cost, 1845 M'Culloch Taxation ft. ii. (1852) 
169 The duties on spirits and tobacco. .are paid without 
being grudged. 1846 Kbble Lyra Innoc. (1873] 158 Why 
should we grudge the hour of prayer? 1848 B'ness Bunsen 
in Hare Li/eiyZyfpi II. iii. 120, I grudge your being dis. 
turbed in the composure you had re«)nq^uered. 1S73 
Browning Red Coit. Nt.'Cap 199 And as with body, so 
proceed with soul: Nor less discerningly. .grudge To pla}’ 
the doctor. 

b. Const to or dat, 

1639 Fuller Holy IVar v. iii. (1640) 233 The world., 
never grudged them great wages who did good work, 
1697 Dryden Virff> Georg, i. 677 Long the Gods, .Have 
grudg’d thee, CaSar, to the World below. 1719 Young 
Bttsiris ji. i, I’d grudge her beauties to the gods that gave 
them. x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng, xv. III. 508 Even 
zealous Royalists might not have grudged the old Republican 
a grave in his native soil. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixiv, 
170 Thus to my utmost need chance. .Grudges an ear. 1873 
»Helps <5- yi/arf. iii. (t875) 63, I don’t grudge these 

people their pleasures. 

f 3. irons. To envy (a person). Also intr. To 
be envious. Obs. rare, 

1387 Gascoigne Wks.^ Pr, Pleas, Keiulw. A v, "Whose 
emces'make the Gods to grudge, me thinkes it should be 
^ee. ax66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 376 No good 
man will grudge him under this title, who shall seriously 
peruse this his epitaph. 

t 4 . irons, Totroubleorvexmentally ; said either 
of something which grieves the conscience or of the 
conscience distressing a person. Also impers, Obs. 

X483 Nottingham Ree, 11 . 393 On thyng in e.<ipecyaUe 
gruggyd theyr con.syens. 1488 Will 0/ Sir E, Shea 
(Somerset Ho.), My conscience gruggeth me that 1 wronged 
hym. XS34 More Lei. to Marg Roper Wks. 1429/1, I 
woulde not declare any speclall part of that othe that 
grudged my conscience. 153$ Goodly Primer^ Chr. /«- 
struct, Chtldr.f Call jo your mind what offence . , chiefliest 
grudgeth your conscience. 16x9 Jer. Dyke Counterpoyson 
(1620; 22 Oh how it grudges the wetch to spare (jod so 
much time ! Ibid. 50 It would have grudged him farre more 
to baue scene them hang from yeare to yeare. 

absol. or intr. c 1460 G. Ashby Poems nr. 895 To do 
ayeinste conscience in suche guise, Whiche shal frete and 
gruge in your soule & mynde. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. 
Sacram. xxi. 134 He stopped hys cares, and woulde not 
suffer hys conscience to grudge, nor shewe hym hys offences. 

t5. pass, and infr. To be seized wilk a disease ; 
to have the first touch or access of a fever. Obs, 
(Cf. Gbudqb sb. 4, Grodging vbl. sb. 2.) 

. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxv. 160 He was grudgj’d with a 
feuoure ; for remedye whereof, he toke a pocion of a 
physycion lewe. 1530 Falsgr. Sis/zt ^ groudge, as one 
doth that hath a groudgyng of the axes, je /rilowie. . . Me 
thynke his axes cometh upon hym, for he groudgeth all 
redy. 1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly Hja, Who male 
auant him selfe to do wiseli, and not to be grudged with 
some spyce of madnesse [L. quique non aliquo insanix 
gencre teneaiur]. 

>|*b. tnlr. To chatter with the teeth (Pas in 
ague). Obs. rare~^, 

c 1440 Capcrave Life Si. Kath. v. 1309 There is noon 
that it seeth But for feer he gruggeth with his teeth, 
f 6 . irons. To load, cram [? for gregge, aggrege], 
1642 Rogers Naaman 532 Hee shall choke them with 
their owne morsells, and grudge them therewith till they 
come out at their nostrills. 

Hence Grudged ppl. a. 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly Gija, They fele not 
what a twitching turment it is to have a grudged conscience. 
c 1636 Sirajford Papers I. 210 Nobility is such a grudged 
and envied piece of monarchy. 1853 Kane Grtnnell Exp. 
xivii. (1856) 442 A grudged ration of seal's meat. 

t Gru'dgeable, Obs. rare'-~^. [f. Grudge v, 
+ -ABLE.] Thai may be complained of. 

XS70 Levins Metnip. 3/4 Grudgeable, murmurahilis. 

^(^re. [f. Grudge 

+ -FUL .3 Full of resentment or rancour; resentful. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 28 The hag did scold And 
rayle at them with grudgefull discontent. 1632 Vicars 
.tEneid 11. 49 Grudgefull Greeks. 1877 Blackie Wise Men 
86 The full-eyed spouse of Zeus Grudgeful that Troy no 
bloodier bane should brook. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xv. 
182 These red-shank’s are unco grudgeful. 

Hence Gru’dgefoUy adv. 

1882 H. E. Merivale Faucit o/B. HI. n. xv. 95 She 
laughed with a real enjoyment which Guy rather gnidge- 
fully enried her.. 


Gnidgekin (grr’d^kin). nonce-wd. [f. Grudge 
sb, + -KIN.] A little gradge. 

1860-1 Thackeray LovelxiXf SometwTiddler against whom 
I have a grudgekin. 

GxudgeineiLt (gm'djment). rare~^, [f. 
Grudge v. + -hent.] Envy, resentment. 

1^5 Browning Flight Duchess xv. 289 A little plait of 
hair., which at my breast I wear. Ever did (rather to 
JacjTith’s grudginent), And ever shall, till the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

Grudgeons, obs. form of Gurgeons. 

. Grudger ^ (gro-d^oj). [f. Grudge z?. + -er^.] 
One who grudges or murmurs ; one who cherishes 
ill-will, resentment, or envy. 

1552^ Huloet, Grudger, 7italtgnans^ zelotes. t6o6 Ford 
Fame's Ment. Wks. i860 III. 307 Of all his foes, backbiters, 
grudgers fear'd. X63X Mabbb Celestina vi. 74 Murmurers, 
grudgers of my good, repiners of my prosperity. 1898 
Westm, Gaz, 26 Jan. 2/1 The grudgers, ever ready to interfere 
with other folk's innocent pleasures. 

So Gru dgery [see -ertJ, grudging. 

1889 Spectator 23 Nov., He expressed himself with a 
vulgar grudgerj' of rank that suggested dislike to all 
superiority. 

t Grudger 2. Ohs. rare. [f. Grudge v, -j- -er^, 
the AF. ending as in trovery user, etc.] Complaint, 
dissatisfaction. 

1467 Poston Lett. No. 575 II. 306,1 trost-.that he nothyr 
hath ne shall have cause of grudger by my defaut, for I can 
not understand ony cause of grudger. 

• Grudging (gr^^'d^ig), vbl. sb, [f. Grudge v, 
+ -1NGI.J 

1 . The action of the verb Grudge : f a. Murmur- 
ing, grumbling, complaint, b. Reluctant or un- 
willing action. . c. The cherishing of ill-will, resent- 
ment, or envj^ 

CX420 Lvdg. Assanhly Gods 217 What pyne or greef ye 
for me prouyde, Without any grogyng I shall hit abyde. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 17 b, Holde you content 

with that, that ought to suffise 30U, and so ye shal not haue 
no gruggyng. 1547 Homilies 1. Obedience m. 11859) 115 
She gladly, without any excuse or grudging, for conscience 
sake did take that cold.. winter journey, 1587 Golding 
De hlomay xxiv. 1 1617) 41 1 Wherefore languished hee fortie 
yeers in the wildemesse among a thousand grudgings. 1601 
Bp. W. Barlow ^Vrv//. Paules Crosse 20 Grud^ng marres 
charitie. 1655 Fuller CIu Hist. ix. vUL § 12 The Grudg- 
ings which began to grow betwixt Secular Priests and 
lesuits. X 712 Steele Sped. No. 268 F3 Who.. without 
grudging allow whatever is prudent and convenient. 2783 
Burke fep. Affairs India Wks. XI. 50 The export of so 
much silver was sometimes a subject of grudging and un- 
easiness In Europe. r866 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 521 
No appearance of envy or grudging in anybody. 1876 
B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) II. viiL 466 The gift 
of God is granted without stint or grudging, 
f 2 . An access or slight symptom of an approach- 
ing illness, or a trace remaining of a previous one; 
a * touch * (of an ailment, pain, etc.). Obs, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 217/2 Grudgynge of sekenesse, sub- 
tnumiur. 1^8 Records Urin. Physick viiL (1651) 46 
There goeth with it some spices and grudgings of the A^e, 
xs88 Dee Diary (Camdeni 28, June 19th, I had a grudging 
of the ague, x6o6 Holland Sue/on. 251 Some light motions 
and grudging of hissii^nesse. 1619 Fletcher Af. Thomas 
H. t, A grudging caus’d by th’ alteration Of air, may hang 
upon me. £11643 W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. iv, When 
did you Feel the first grudging on ? 'tis not broke out Jn 
any place. 1672 Dryden and Pt. Conq. Granada iv. iii, 
The grudging of my ague yet remains. 17x0 T. Fuller 
Pharm, Exlemp. 127 As soon as ever any grudging of the 
Fit a coming is perceived, a 1796 Pecce Derbidsms Ser. 
II, 103 (E. D. S.) Grudging, * a grudgingof pain ’, a spice or 
small degree of it, a tendency to it. 

Jig. 1613 Beaum, & Fl. Honest Alan's Fortune v. iii, 
Now have I A kiode a grudging of a.beating on roe, I fear 
my hot fit. 

'f’ 3 . Inwarddisquietorvexation, (CfCBUDGEjAz.) 
1450-1530 ATyrr. ourLadye 44 Thcyre spyTytes ar dryuen 
from quyetnes of dcuocyon into angnysshe St paynefull 
CTudginges. x6oi Dent Pathw, Heaven 242 When such 
little grudgings are felt in the soule. 

+ 4 . A secret looging, wish, or inclinatioD. Obs. 
1625 B. Jonson Staple 0/ N. 1. ii, I’d feine he doing some 
good .. 1 fecle a grudging Of bounty, and I ^ would not 
long lye fallow. xM2 Dryden Aledal 58 Ev’n In the most 
sincere advice he gave He had a grudging still to be a 
knave. 1694 Congreve Double-Dealer iii. v, Nay, I don’t 
despair ; but still she has a grudging to you. 

Grudging ppl. a, RngZ.] That 

grudges ; + complaining, repining {cos ,) ; unwilling, 
reluctant ; resentful, envying. 

a 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat, (1829) ii 9 ,If I.. pay albeit 
mine heart be never so grudging & evil-willing yet have I 
fulfilled the law. 1590 Spenser F, Q. 1. iu 19 [In death] 
his grudging ghost did strive With the fraile ffesh. 2634 
hliLTON Comus 725 We should serve him as a grudging 
master. 1874 Green Short Hist.hi. 5 4. 629 His industry 
earned the grudging praise of his enemies, Jksopp 

Coming of Friars i. 40 A certain grudging provinciaJUm is 
observable in the East Anglian character. 

Gnid^ii^ly (grz^'cijigH), adv. [f. Grudging 
ppl. a. + -LY~.J In a grudging manner; unwillingly, 
reluctantly; with stint or reluctance. 

*549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm, Par. 1 Pet, iv, 7-11 Let 
him that hath subslaunce..beslowe vnto them that haue 
nede, not grudgingly nether with murmuryng, but gladly 
and chearefully. x6^ Bp. ^a\a. Ran. Wks. (1660) 138 The 
one doth it cheerfully and willingly; the other grudgingly 
and repinlndy. 1781 Cowper C/tariig 218 Trouble is 
grudgingly and hardly brooked While life’s sublimest joys 
are overlooked. 1828 DTsr.neu Chas. /, II. xii. 314 The 


reluctant civilities so grudgingly accorded by the Monarch. 
1879 Trollope Cousin Henry xxiv. 276, I had nothing to 
do but to obey his orders. But I did it most grudgingly, 

Gmdgimgness (gm-dsign^). [Las piec. -h 
-NESS.] The condition or quality of being grudg- 
ing, unwilling, reluctant, or stinting. 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 51 (1822) I, 404 A jealous 
grudgingness. 1876 Geo. Eliot Daw. ixiv, Nothing 
grates on me more than that posthumous grudgingness to- 
wards a wife. 

Grudgin(g)s, -ions, var, or obs. L Gurgeons. 
f Gme^ sb.^ Obs. Also 4 grwe, 5 grew, 
5, 9 Sc. era. [Commonly taken to be a. OF.gru 
meal, grain (see Gruel) ; but there is no trace in 
OF. ol the sense * particle 
The phrase ‘ not a grue ’ has a curious resemblance to the 
Gr.^ ovfie ypv, adopted by the Latin comedians as ue gry 
quidan (see Gry) ; but it is difficult to see how this could 
nave come into ME. and mod. Sc. use.] 

With negatives: Plot a \fjte) grue, no grttex not 
an atom, not a whit. 

13.. Gaw. «5- Gr, Kni. 2251, I schal gruch be no grwe, 
13.. St. Erkenwald 319 in Horstm. Allengl. Leg 1x887) 
273, I folwe be in be fader nome & his fre childes & of ^ 
gracious holy goste— & not one grue Icnger. 1400-50 
Alexander •yi'jo We had bene drawen. .into disspaire dene, 
And of be godness of god nojt a grew [Dublin MS. dele] 
traisted. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1939 Where as 
ber is but smal or naght a gru. 1825-80 Jamieson, Gru, a 
particle, an atom. No a gru of meal, not a particle of 
meal. .He has na a gru of sense. 

Gme {gru),sb.‘^ rare. In 5 gru. [pd.'L.gni-emy 
grus crane, or a. F. grnel\ A crane. 

1595-6 Burel Pilgr. in J. \Yatson Collect. Poems (1706) 
It. 27 The Gru befoir me thair appeirs, Quhois legs wer 
lang and syde. 

t Gme, dial. Obs. [? a. OF. grti meal : see 
Gruel.] A kind of meal cake made in Cheshire. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. xxiv. 233 Had 
Galen seen the Oaten Cakes of the North; the Janocks of 
Lancashire, and the Grues of Cheshire, he would have 
confessed that Oates and Oatmeal are. .meat.. for tall, fair 
and strong men. 

Grue fer»). Sc. Also grou. [f. Giide z>. 1 ] 
The action of Gkue v.l; shivering, shuddering; 
a shiver, shudder. 

1820 Edtnh, Afar. May 423 A seikenan* grou cam ower 
my heart, 1 swarrt amang his hands. 1867 N. Maclfod 
»?^ ar//H^xiii, The Sergeant experienced what Is called in 
Scotland a grue— the sort of shiver one feels in a night- 
mare. Daily News ^ Nov. 8/6 Her new book.. lacks 
nothing by which to give its readers a *grue \ 

Gme (gr«), sb.k north, dial. Also gru, grew. 

? Ice in fiakes, or detached pieces. 

1B35 FARQUHARSONin/’/HV. 7'r<w/r.CXXV.33oIseejfn»H«rf* 
rwr in Ground sb, 18].^ Ibid, 333 At this rapid, the whole 
ottom . . w.-is covered with silvery gru. Ibid, 334 A number 
of pieces of loose gru. 1839 Douglas in Proc, Berw, Nat, 
Club I. No. 7. 185 An immense quantity of^rexo, incompact 
ice, ffoated oown. Ibid. 287 The frost.. catching the light 
fioating grew, makes a chance of obstruction. xSox Scott, 
Leader 3 Feb. 7/2 The * grue * floating down the Iweed, 
Gme Sc, and north, dial. Forms : 3-4 

gru, 4-7 grow, 5, 9 grue, 6 grou, 5-6, 9 growe. 
pa. t. 4 grew, greuyt, 4-5 growyt, -it. [Not 
recorded in OK. or ON. ; cognate with the synony- 
mous OHG. in-grllSn (MHG. grtiwen, mod.G, 
grauen), 'Du.gntwen, 'Da.gme. OSw. grwajgrc^^a 
(mod.Sw, grnfva now only refl. to grieve).] 

1 . intr. To feel terror or horror, shudder, tremble ; 
quake; to shrink from something; to be troubled 
in heart. 

a 1300 Cwrrwil'L 7983 D.iuid..thoght on his fas phillstiens, 
Gladli wald he bam confund, To ger bam for him gru 
[Fair/, grow] and grise. C1330 R. Brunne Chrofu Wace 
(Rolls) 8532 His herte a-geyns hym gros & grew. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xvii. 686 Thair heriis than begouth till 
grow. Ibid. XX. 517 At tre. 50 une growyt [so MS. E. ; ATS. C, 
grevit, ed. 1616 groowed] he so grelly, That na tratour 
mycht he hym by. CX450 Holland Howlat xxxv, To 
James Lord Dowglas thow the gre gaif. To ga with the 
icingis hart; thairwith he nocht growit. 15x3 Douglas 
/Eneis xii. xiii. 110 [Scho] Can fle, and flaf and maid hym 
for to grow. 1674 Ray N.C. Words 23, *I grow*, I am 
troubled. 28x9 W. Tennant Papistry Slortn’d (2827) T42 
Garrin* Sir Freir growe in his skm Wi’ ane prophetic dreid. 
1893 Stevenson Catriona 14, I begin to grue at the sound 
of it. 

b. Of the body : To shiver, shudder. 

CX470 Henrysom Alor. Fab.viu. [Preach, Swallx.v) xxvi, 
My nesche growis, my bodie quaikts all. <ix6os^Mokt^ 
coaiERiE Sottn. iv. 7 It garis my body grou, To leJl it nou. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlei Let. xi. He. .said things that 
garr’d folk’s flesh grue. 

^ c. To thnll. 

111849 H. Coleridge Poems (1850) II. 276 His every 
member gracing with delight. 

t 2 . impers. It gntes ine\ I shudder, tremble, 
quake ; 1 shrink from something. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Britce xv. 541 Swa with his fayis dred wes 
he That thame grevit till heir his name, csefio Play Sacram, 

155 To do agen thy enlent y‘ shuld grue me ylL 

tGme, v.^ Obs. [f. Grue j 3 .-] intr. Of a 
crane : To utter its characteristic cry. 
i688'R. Holme Anr.oury il 310/2 The Crane gruetfu 
Grue r see Grew. 

Gmef^ (gr/ 7 'ful), a. rare~^, [L Grue v.I-i- 
-FUL.] Fearful, horror-struck. 

1B80 Black White Wines xxxvii, Heretumed~somewhat 
grueful— his hair wild, — his face wet. 
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’Grueing'(gr;7-ig),T^^/.J^^. *SV. Forms: 4grow- 
yng, greuyng, 6 gruwing, 7 groouing, 8 grning. 
[f. Gbue S'.! + -3Ng1.] The action of Groe vA; 
shuddering; horror. 

1375 Barbour JSmcc xix. 555, I wat nocht quhat may tyd 
A-s heir; Bol a richt gret growyn^ [io MS.C. 

grevyng, cri. 1616 groouing] me tais. 1595 Duncak Aj^/, 
EtymoL (E.D.S.), Horror, grmving, ot feare. stilt* 

ness or growing. 1732 Arbitthnot EuUs of Diet 353 A 
chilliness or Gruing attects the Body, 

Gmel (gr?7‘el), sb. Forms; 4 gruwel, 4-5 
gro-wel, -ell(e, 4-6 grewel, 4-7 gruell, 5 grew- 
ylle, grwel, -0l(^l)e, gruelle, ? gravelle, 5- gruel, 
[a. OF, gnul (12th c. in Litlre), mod.F. gntati 
ground grain, flour, gniel, for *g)‘ttean^ gniyau 
med.L. ^grutelltim, dim. oignititm of Tent, origin : 
cf. OE, grtU Grout.] 

L Fine flour, meal, or other farinaceous substance, 
Ohs. or dial. * 


[131X in Charters, etc. Priory Finchale (Surtees) p. i\% De 
grueir sufficientia usque Pascham.) eJ33o [see s below], 
14,, Novi, in Wr.-Wiilcker 740/31 Hec folenia, grewylle. 
1544 Phaer Regivx, JAfe (1553) Hvb, It is good to vse 
grewel, -dene barley [etc.]. 1847-78 Halltwell, Gntel, 

same as Grudgings. 

2 . A light, liquid food (chiefly used as an article 
of diet for invalids) made by boiling oatmeal (or 
occas. some other farinaceous substance) in water or 
milk, sometimes with the addition of other ingre- 
dients, as butter, sugar, spices, onions, etc. Grants 
ham ^;7/tf/(see quot. 1S18). See also Water-GBUEL. 

X362 Lakgl. P. pi. a. vti. 169 A bolleful of gruwel. 0400 
tr. Eaufrauc's Cirvrg, 13 He schal ete for his mete growel 
maad of olemele, ei'jir of barll mele wij> almaundis. c 1450 
ME. Med. Ek. (Heinrich) 77 Take otenmele & cow mj'lke 
and make grewel. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. 4* Upiondyshvt. 
(Percy Soc.) 3 Sethynge some grewelf & sterj'nge the pul- 
ment Of peese or frument. iS5x Turner Herbal 1. h iv, 
Beane of Egypt . .is good . . taken wyth beane^ mele after the 
manerofgrewelle. x6ii Cotcr., Oix^e, barite gruell. 1634 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Gl. Eater Kent 12 His appetite . . 
neuer.. needed the assistance of cawdle, iulep, aleberj’, 
culUse, grewell, or stewd-brolh. x688 R, Holme Arutoury 
ni. 82/2 Grewel, is a kind of Broth made only of Water, 
Grotes brused and Currans, some add Mace, sweet Herbs, 
Butter and Eggs and Sugar: some call it Pottage Gruel. 
X728 Young Love Fame v. Wks. (1757) 123 Cooling gruel, 
and composing tea, 179X W, Nicholson tr. ChapiaVs 
JHevt, Chem. (1800) III. loa The Icelanders obtain a very 
delicate gruel with the fecula of the lichen Icelandicus. 
1815 Jane Austen Emma 1. xii, A basin of nice smooth 
gruel, thin but not loo thin. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix*, 
Thou wilt get naething at night save Grantham gruel, nine 
grots and a gallon of water. 1869 J. MARTiNEAU^ff. II.28 
A sinful preference of roast mutton over gruel. 

transf. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv, i. 32 Make the Grewell 
thicke, and slab. 1842 Barham Ingot. Le^. Ser. 11. Si. 
Medard. And he hurl'd it straight At the Saint’s bald pate, 
To knock out * the gruel he call'd his brains 
Prov. c X374 Chaucer Troylus in. 662 (711) So thriue I this 
“ nyght shal I make it wel. Or casten al he Growel in he fyre, 
1 3 . Broth or pottage of oatmeal in which chopped 
meat has been boiled. Commonly gruel forced 
{aforcedj enforced ) , gruel {of) forces or gruel of beef 
etc. Similarly gi'uel of almonds. Ohs. 

* ? c X390 Form of Cury (1780) 12 For to make grewel forced. 
Take grewel, and do to the fyre with godeflessh, and seeh it 
well. 24. . Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 88 To mak grewelle en- 
forced tak marj' bones and freche brothe and mak grewelle 
and draw them throughe a slrener, then tak [etc.]. CX420 
Liber Cocomm (1862) 14 Gruel of Almondes. Take almondes 
unblanchid and bray horn sone. Put ote mele to.. And 
grynde alle sammen. Ibid. 20 Gruel of Porke. Ibid, 47 
For gruel of fors. Fyrst take porke, wele bou hit sethe 
With otene groles. c 1430 Two Cookny-bks. 6 Gruelle 
a-forsydde. C2430 Ibid, 70 Growelle fforce. Take Growell 
y*made of Afresh beef, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nw-tnre 519 
Growelle of force Gravelle of beeff or motoun, haue ye no 
care. 15x3 Bk. Kemynge in Babees Bk. 273 Tansey is 
good, bote wortes, or gruell of befe or of motion is good. 
*S5 * Huloet, Grewell, forced or stewed broth, offella. 

Cooper Thesaurus, Pulmenlaris cibus, chopped meate 
•made with pottage or broth : forced gruell. x6ox Holland 
Pluty II. 63 If a thicke grewell or sew be made thereof, 
* A pleurisie or palnes of the sides. 

4 .^ Phr. T 7 have or gel one's gruel : to receive 
one s punishment, to get killed. So to lake ends 
gfmel, to give (a person) his g7‘ttel. collog, 

X797 Mary Robinson \yalsivgham\\.n^ My pupil talked 
ofnothingbutof returning toDevizes, to ‘give the ostler his 
^uel for having taken him in. 18x5 Scott GuyM. xxviii, 
He galhwed. .that^ey expressed great indignation against 
.some individual. He shall have his gruel ', said one. 1823 
Bvron XI. XVI, 1 ve got my gruel I 1851 Kincsle? 

3 east vnL They ve clone for me, Paul. Old Harry’s got his 
gruel. 2898 Doyle A 92 what have we to 

h^e for ? We may just as well take our gruel. 

6. altnb., as^iel-cfis/i, -meal, -pot, -sine ; gruel- 
tree dial, (see qnot). 

rx33o Durham Acc. Rolls 525 In iij cribris empt. pro 
pranano ct uno Growell seue ct i Colour proplstrinaT 14.. 
in Rel. Ant. I. 82 He fell doun. .Into a gruell potle. Ibid. 
83 These iij kyngus etc but of wone gruell dysche. lio 
G. Daniel Trinnrch., Hen. F, cccxlvi, Tis a strange Gutt 
that for a Gruell Meale Resigns her Birthright. x8x5-^ 
Jamieson, Grueldrre, the stick used • for stirring the 
porridge. : 

Gxael (gr/i'el), V. [f. Gruel sbi] 

L irans. To exhaust or disable ; to ‘ punish 
(Cf. Gruel sb. 4.) 

.1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xii, Wadham ran up by the 
. side of that first Trinity yesterday, and he said that they 


were as well gruellcd as so many posters, before they got 
to the stile. 1877 Punch 24 Mar. 129 The Crews w’ere 
drinking each other’s healths, in the vain attempt of each 
to gruel the other before the race. 

2, nonce-use. To feed with gruel. 

■ 1804 tr. La Marteliere's Three Gil Bias I. 69 _You see . , 
a man who has been confined to his bed a fortnight, conse- 
quently well plaistered and gmelled. 1892 Longm. Mag. 
July3i9, I had better halt and gruel my exhausted mount. 

■ Gnieller(gr?7*eUi). [f.GRUELj^.and7/. + -KRl,] 

f 1 . One who feeds on gruel ; a name given to 

a -particular set of Oxford students in 17th c. Obs. 

1691 Wood Ath. O.ron. II. 616 He. .and other students., 
feeding on thin broth, made of Oatmeal and water only, 
they were commonly called Grewellers, 1708 Hcarne 
Collect. 8 Oct. (O.H.S.) H. 140 Here they h.'id Prayers, 
and this defoi-m'd old Maid [Elizabeth Hampton). .made 
them water Gruell, whence they were call'd the sect of y* 
Gruellers. 

2. A poser, settler, floorer. (Cf. Gruel 

1856 Kingsley Let.^ T. Hughes in Alt. Locke (i88x) I. 
Pref. Mem. 65 But this;^2s o! his is a grueller. 

GmeUing’ (gr77‘cliq),Z'^/. jA colloq. [f.GRUELz/. 
+ ingI.] The action of the vb. Gruel ; ‘ punish- 
ing defeat, esp. in an athletic contest. 

1882 Society 14 Oct. 22/2 After the consistent gruelling he 
received, .it is very probable that he wilt run all the better 
for being a bit above himself. 1892 H. Cox _ Coursing 
(Badm. Libr.) 19 hUsterton had a rare gruelling in his first 
course, and was put out by Devastation next round. 

Gmellui^ fpl. a. colloq, [f. Gruel 

V. -h J That ‘grueU* ; exhanstiiig,* punishing'. 

X89X Sportsman 8 July 8/4' After a gruelling finish, 
Magdalen just struggled home by two feet amidst great 
excitement. 1894 Astley Fifty Years Life II. viti. 131 
What gruelling courses I have seen on Snail Down. 

- Gruellous (gr/7‘elos), a. rare’"^, [f. Gruel sb, 
+ -ous.] Kesembling gruel ; gniell)[, 

2862 * C. Bede’ College Life 74 Mr. Percival \Yylde \ya5 
lying back upon his pillows, apparently engaged in sipping 
the gruellous compound. 

Gruelly (gr77’eU), a. [f. Gruel sb. + -y i.] Of 
the nature of or resembling gruel. 

1838 A. B. Granville Spas Genu. 283 It assumes a 
gruelly appearance. x868 F. E. Facet Lno'eiin xi. 47^ It 
was no longer literature, but Hteraiy’ fa/, soft, and passing 
into a gruelly consistency. 1872 Earl Pembroke Ss G. H. 
Kingsley S, Sea Bubbles vlii. 216 She squeezed about half 
a tumbler>fuU of the gruelly fluid into it. 

Gruesome (gr/7*sx7m), a. literary and dial. 
Forms : 6, 8 growaome, 8 grousome, groosome, 
9 ('grauaome), grewsorae, gruesome, [f. Grue 
vi^ + -some. Cf. MDn. givn-t gjntsaem, Du. gruvj- 
zaam « MHG. grhiyve^sam (G. gi‘ausani), horrible, 
cruel, fierce, inhuman. 

App, introduced into literarj* use by Scott. The spelling 
did not become well established until after 1850; 
grcwsouie is still occasionally used. Dyiton's grausome is 
after G. grausam (cf. Grauly).) 

1. Inspiring fear, awe, or horror; such as to cause 
one to shudder with fear ; fearful, horrible ; grisly. 

2570 Levins Manip. 162/10 Growsome, horridus. 1782 
J. Hutton Tour to Caves ^Growsome, ugly, disagreeable. 
2785 Burns Halloween xxiii. He takes a swiriie, auld moss- 
oak, For some black, grousome carlin. 18x6 Scott Old 
Mort, xii, He's as grave and grewsome an auld Dutchman 
as e’er I saw. 1848 Lytton K, Arthur \. xllx, With many 
a grausome shape unutterable, Limn’d were the cavernous 
sepulchral walls. 1855 Browning Lovers Quarrel v, He 
has taken a bride To his gruesome side. 2857 Hughes 
Tom Brosim i, i, A grewsome sound between a moan and 
a roar. 1874 B. Harte lYan Lee, The dim, mysterious 
half-light of the cellar falling in a gruesome way upon the 
misshapen bulk of a Chinese deity. 1877 A. B. Edwards 
Up Nile xxi. 649 It is like a feverish . sleep, troubled by 
gruesome dreams. 2891 Chamb. friil. 4 Apr..2i9 A few 
broken, leafless, doddered stumps of trees.. help to give the 
dark chill marsh a more gruesome and uncanny aspect. 

Comb, 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. x.xxii, <1887) 23S 
It was a gruesome-looking shadow, with high back and 
head thrust forward. 

2, Full of or inspired by fear. rare. 

x8^ Blackmork 2?. vn, These trees and pools, .are 

making a gruesome coward of thee. x88o H. James Haw- 
thorne 87 Some of his companions, .took . .rather a gruesome 
view of nis want of articulate enthusiasm. 

Hence Gme’somely Ome’someness. 

x886 Pall Mall G. 30 Sept. 2/2 Mr. Matthews, with much 
of Poe’s ingenuity, has a touch, too, of Poe's gruesomeness. 
iZy^Columbus Dispatch (Ohio) 26 Jan., The wind whistles 
and moans among them greu’somely. 

Gruf, obs. form of Groof. 

Grufe, rare obs. pa. t- Grave ; var. Groof. 

Grufe, obs. Sc. and north, f. Grow. 

Grtifelingis, -lynge : see Grovellings, -ing. 

Gruff Forms : Sc. 6 groiff, 

grof, groffe, 8 groof, 9 grouff, 6- grofif, 7- 
gruff, (9 grough). [app, a. Du. or LG. ^grof = 
OVLG.girobjgrobf yilAG.gerop,grop, mo^.G,grobf 
of uncertain origin. Some scholars have regarded 
it as prefix (OE.^^- : see Y-) + WGer. *hrut- 
wk. grade of the root of OE, hreof rough, scabby. 

PoKibly the Du. or LG. word was introduced in com- 
mercial use.] 

A. wdj, 

L Coarse, coarse-grained; containing coarse or 
rough particles. Obs. exc. Sc. and techn. 

*S33 Gau Richt Fay (xB88) 66 Our body is alsua oncleyne 
and foul and groiff. 1563 W1K3ET FeurSeoir Thre Quest. 
Wks. x88S 1. 114 Sk!atc,thak, and grofstanis, rottin tymmir 


and siklyke.^ 2565 Extracts AberA. Reg, (1844) I. 360 
Tuenlie stanis of groff pulder. 2572 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxiii. 339 Scing je and gour wairs gros and grof \nmc of]. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, i. 94 A grofle seek 
spred undir thame. 2743 J. Wii.liamson in Scenes 4- Leg. 
N. Scot. (1889) 382 And now the broken clouds fall down 
In groff rain from on high. 1800 Wellesley in Owen 
Desp.'jx'i The. .purchase of sugar and other gniff goods. 
2801 Naval ChroH. VI, 427 She. .is engaged. .to proceed 
to.. Bengal, for a cargo of gruff goods. 18S0 Jamieson's 
Dici.yGrof,..-^. Thick, large, coarse ; Ci%g7-of meal, large* 
grained meal. 2881 Grf.ener Guu^o^ In a large vat .. is 
placed two tons of grough saltpetre. Ibid. 309 The grough 
sulphur. 

b. Of immaterial things; .Rude, gross, unpol- 
ished. Also said of a guess =* ‘ rough Sc. 

i63i CoLviL IF/tigs Supplic. (1751) 29 To speak in terms 
more groff, It [his head] was just like a sugar-loaf. x6.. 
in J. \Vatson Collect. Poems i. 67 Now h.iveye heard 
the Tragedy, .though it be both Groff and Rude, And of all 
Eloquence denude. 1825-80 Jamieson s.v. Groff, ‘A grouff 
guess i.e., a rough or inaccurate calculation, or conjecture. 
1875 G. Macdonald Malcolm II. iii. 39 That’s no rizzon 'at 
I sudna hae a groff gutss at her. 

2. Of a surface ; Rough, rugged. Obs. rare'~'^. 

jCgq Phil. Trans, XIX, 598 We were in danger of losing 
our CJable and Anchor ; the Ground, where we rode , . being 
somewhat gruff. 

3. Rough, surly, or sour in aspect or manner; 
said also of appearances. 

2690-x [Implied in Gruefness], 2706 Rejlcx. upon Ridi- 
cule 05 One man’s air gruffer than another. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Gruff, or Grum, grim-fac’d, sower-look’d, dog- 
ged, surly. 2726 Leoni Albertis Arc/tit. II. 51/1 Their 
gruff beard.s, and stern countenances. 2728 Ramsay Last 
Speech Miser xi, My looks were groff and sour. 2777 
Charlotte Burney Jml. in Mad. D'Arb/ay's Diary, He 
turned to me with one of the gruffest of his lion looks. 2849 
Tames IFoodtuan vlii, He seemed as gruffas a large Church- 
oell,^ 2862 Sala Accepted Addr. 93 Her papa was a gruff 
religionist. 2863 Speke Discoz’. Nile p. xxiv, The gruff 
hippopotamus is as widespread as any. 1887 Frith Auto- 
biog. I. vii. 70 Under a somewhat gruff manner there beat 
a warm and tender heart. 

b. Of the voice and speech, implying the utter- 
ance of hoarse or guttural sounds. ’ 

a 2722 W. King Shxllet 35 After some gruff muttering with 
himself. 2838 Dickens Nieh. Nick, ii, Sounds of gruff 
voices practising vocal music. .1877 Black Green Past, xxv, 

* Ay * said the elder man, with gruff emphasis. 2878 Brown- 
ing Poets Croisic Ep. 18 ‘ Love ’ comes aptly in when gruff 
crows his .singing, 2887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max vit. 5S 
He gave a gruff little laugh. 

c. quasi-flrA'. 

1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 676 They spoke gluff 
and short, affecting brevity 6f words, 

.4. Comb.^as gruf-spcakmg {cl. sh), -voiced o.6}s. 

28x4 Lcn'e, Honor, (f Interest i, i, Old frosty-faced, gruff- 
speaking Vanderclufe. 2885 J, K. Jerome On the Stage 
57 That gruff-voiced officer passed the order on to his men. 
B. sb. 


1. a. Pharmacy. (See quot.) b. Mining, (pi.) 
* The worst pieces rejected in the manufacture of 
black-lead pots’ {IVeale^s Dicl.'Tcrtns 

2853 Dukclison Med. Lex. (ed. 9), Gruf, ..Jn pharmaej-, 
the coarse residue, which will not pass through the sieve in 
pulverization. 

2. A quarrel, ‘tiff*. 1 local l/.S. 

1857 Holland Bay Path v. 64 He w.as weak with the 
softening influences of the morning and never * felt so little 
up to a gruff* as he did at the lime he met Cube!, Ibid. 
xii. 137 You and I never had a gruff, but I don’t stand any 
o' that sort o’ nonsense. 

. Gm£f (gr3?f)» No\y dial. [f. Gruff a."} 

1, t a. trafis. To treat gruffly or surlily {phsi)- 
b. To drive away by gruff behaviour {rare”^). 

2706 Reflex, upon Ridicule 297 Those that have no com- 
plaisance for you, but gruff you upon your good successes. 

2847 Mrs. Gore Cast, in Air xii, On the verj* day we so 
inexcusably gruffed you away from the Elms. 

2. intr. To grunt, snore, dial, 

2855 in Robinson IVhitby Gloss. 2876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss,, 
Gruff, to snore, in a short, noisy manner; to grunt. 

Gruff, -er, dial, forms of Groove, -er. 
GrufF(e, obs, form of Groof. 

Gruffelsmg, obs. form of Grovelling adv. 
Gruffillingis, obs. Sc. variant of Grovellings. 
Gmffiliess (grp fines). [f. Gruffy c. -k - ness.] 
GrufTness. 

2865 Miss Braddon Sir Jasper 1. ii. 24 The stereotyped 
gruffiness and brutality of the misanthrope. 

Gruffi-slx [fi Gruff a. + -isri.] 

Somewhat gruff. Also quns\-adv. ^ . . j 

lOxa G. CoLMAN Poet. Fagaries (18x8) 13 His voice had 
broken to a grufilsh squeak. 1836 Dickens .S'Xr. Boz {103V 
II. 3 A short elderly gentleman with a gruffish voire. .1855 
Mrs. Gaskell Norih S. xi, If father's at home, ana 
speaks a bit gruffish. 

Gmfflingis, obs. Sc. variant of Grovellings. 
Gruf^ (gr2J’fli)i ndv. [f. Gruff a. + -ly-.] 
In a gruff manner, with a gruff voice. 

2700 Dryden Pal. * Arate 11. 613 Gruffly looked the god- 
2775 Sheridan St. Pair. Day (L.), C.'in ye swear welll 
Gruffly, Gruffly. Handle a Frenchman? Roughly, Roughl)- 

2848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xiii. (1873) «i ‘Who 

cadeaux?’ said he gruffly: 'did >*ou expect a present, Niis 
Eyre? ’ 1849 James Woodman vi, ‘ Every one knoivs iiis 
own business best', said Arden gruffly. _ 

Gmffuess (groTn^s). [f. Gruff'<7 . + -ness.j 
The condition or quality of being gmff. 

269i>-x in Ep. Corr. Atterbvry 1. 17 No gruffness, 

I beseech you ; use them cirily, and stick to your point. 
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1799 in spirit Publ. Jmls. (iBoo) III, 135, i pray that 
your gruffhess aside may be laid, Whife you deign to par- 
take of our prog. 1856 Emerson Png. TraiiSy Char. Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 58 You shall find in the common people [of Eng- 
land] a surly indifference, sometimes gruffness and ill temper. 
1880 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy iv. ii. 154 He. .began to treat 
his clerk with the most insulting gruffness. 

tGru'ffy, a. and sb. Ohs, [f. Gbuff a. + -y.] 
A. adj. = Gruff a. B. sb. A nickname for a 
gruff person, a ^ cross patch 
1790 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 8 Teach gruffy 
Cerberus to dance pas russc, xSoe Marv Charlton IPi/e 
^ Mistress I. xii. 273 He [‘cross Lord John’] don't vally 
what he says to young or old, man or woman— its all the 
same to old gruffy 1 

Grvtfling, Gruflingea, vars.GRovELUNG,-3NGS, 
Gruft (gruft). local. Particles of soil which are 
washed up by rain among the grass. 

1803 E. HAREfSON Rot in Sheep in Ann. Agric. XL. 529 
A gruft which adheres to the grass in wet weather. Ibid. 
530 By beating rains . . particles of the soil, or the gruft, as 
it is called, will be washed among the grass. 

Hence Q-rufted (grr'fted) ppl. a., begrimed, dirt)’. 
1880 7 ’enn\’SON Village IVi/e vii, An’ ’is noase sa grufted 
wi’ snuff es it couldn't be scroob’dawaay. x88S .S'. U'.Linc. 
.Gloss. S.V,, His hands are grufted up. 

Grugiags, obs. form of Gubgeons. 

: Gru-gru : see Groo-gboo. 

Grniform (gr/7'ifprm), a. [f. L. grtiSf grui-, 
crane + -form.] Resembling the crane. 

^ 187s Parker in Encycl. Brii. IIJ. 699 notCy The Cariama 
is . . a low, gruiform, rapacious bird. 

Gruling(is, obs. Sc. var. of Grovelling, -ings. 
Grulle, variant of Gbill vA Obs, 

GmiU (gri^m), a. Also 8 groom. [First re- 
corded in the I 7 ch c., when it appears suddenly in 
very frequent use ; it was prob, a new formation 
•due to blended reminiscence of words like griniy 
glnin, gi'ttffy grumble, Cf. Da. gntm cmel.J Of 
persons, and their aspect and mode of speaking : 
Gloomy, morose, surly; =Gluii a. i. 

1640 Lo. Kykalmeakv in Lisniore Papers Ser. ir. (rS88) 
IV. 146 The King replyed nothing but Look'd ver>’ grum. 
1670 Cotton Espernon iii. ix. ^65 Retaining a kind of a grum 
reservedness in the rest of his Actions. X704 Lend, Gas. 
No. 4030/4 There is lately come to Colchester, .a tall Man, 

. . .grum countenance, X734 f'lKLUiNO Old Man loio/t Oh, 
dear Papa I don’t look so grum. 1764 T. Brydges Homer 
Travest, (1797) L 83 He silence broke, And^with so grum 
an accent spoke, Those people that the circle stood in, 
Faficy'd his mouth was full of pudding. X7S1 Archer in 
Naval Chron. XI. 284 An old grum fellow of a sailor. 1845 
W. £. Frye tr. Oehlenschl. Gods 20 Then thus replied with 
accent grum The god -to heroes dear, x86x L. L. Noble 
Icebergs xlv. 68 Shy and grum at first, but presently talkative 
enough. 

t b. dial. Of the voice: Gruff, harsh, and deep 
in tone. Obs. 

1744 Almond in Phil. Trans. XLIIL 250 HU Voice, like 
a Man’s, very groom. 

(gro'mbU), sb. [f. Grumble t/.J 

1. An act of grumbling ; a murmur, of discontent 
or dissatisfaction; a subdued utterance of complaint. 
Of an animal: A low growl. Of thunder; A rumble, 

x6*3 W. Sclater Tyihes $7 Least the little grumble of 
Conscience be calmed with that parcell of your opinion. 
X636 BraThwait Roman Emperors To Rdr., I, .referre me 
to thine imparliality, who (if thou art a good fellow) wilt ac- 
cept a bit with a friend without grumbles. i68* Flatman 
Heraclitus Ridetis (1713) I h *93. J heard sometimes a deep 
hollow grumble, like the noise of a Stone ratling down a WeU, 
1724 It^odroio Corr. (1843) HL ^24 When this came to be 
known there was a considerable grumble, X840 Hood Up 
Rhine 173 The Hound at his feet gave a grumble. XM4 
Cyd. Tour. Club Gas. Mar. 82/1 The only regret or grumble 
that we heard expressed. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 
36Efter a show, o’ hands, an’ a bit grummle, they juist 
did that. X899 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 348/2 The thunder . . 
fading at last to a distant grumble. 

2. The grumbles : ill-humour, vented in grum- 
bling. (Used Jocularly t as if the name of a malady.) 

x86i F. W. Robinson No Church IL 78 Pity it isn’t catch- 
ing, like the measles, or that opposite affair, which we all 
can show— the grumbles. 1869 SruRCEON J. Ploughm. Talk 
23 Keep out of the way of a man who has the complaint 
called the grumbles. *897 Mary Kingsley W. A/ricaxx. 
167 Before we reach Njole I recognise my crew have got 
the grumbles, and at once inquire into the reason. 
GzixinWe (grr-mb’l), v. Also 6 gromble. 
[Proximate source uncertain ; cf. F. grommeler to 
mutter between the teeth, Du. grommeleiiy i, groin- 
men to rumble, growl (cf. Gbumme z-.), G. grum- 
vieln to rumble.] 

1. intr, a. Of persons and animals : To utter 
dull inarticulate sounds ; to mutter, mumble, mur- 
mur ; to growl faintly. 

XS96 Skaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 170 You heedlesse iolt-heads, 
and vnmanner’d slaues. What, do you grumble? _Ile be 
with you straight. x6oS — Lear iit. iv. 43 Kent. Giue me 
thy hand, who’s there? Foole. A spirite, a spinte, he sayes 
his name's poore Tom. Kent, What art tl^«i that dost 
grumble there i’th’ straw? Comeforth. x6xi ITorio, 
tiare, to grunt or grumble as a hog. a X700 Dryden U-), 
The Lion., with sullen pleasure, grumbles per his prey. 
‘*73S Somerville Chase in. 599 The dipppoin^d, hungry* 
Pack Retire submiss, and grumbling quit their 
Namis Earlhtj: Par. II. Iii. 354 Goodly store Of honey 
that the bees had grumbled o’er In clover fields of Kent. 

b. Of thunder, a drum, etc. : To rumble, esp. 
faintly or as from a distance. 


, x6ax Fletcher Pilgrim iii. iii, Didst thou never see a 
Drum: Canst thou make this grumble? <1x704 T. Brown 
.ya/. I r. King Wks. 1730 I. 60 In fine, the Government may 
do Its will. But I’m afraid my guts will grumble still. 1708 
Rowe Royal Convert iii, Wks. (1766} 39 Like a storm That 
gathers black upon the frowning sky And grumbles in the 
i 74 ^~ 7 HcRVB\’/?/rrt'/V.(i 8 i 8 j X77 Ye Thunders, that 
awfully grumbling in the distant clouds, seem to meditate 
indignation. X864 Hawthorne Avter. Noie-Bks. (1879) IL 
226 The wind , .grumble past the angle of the house. 1865 
hl. ARNOLD Ess. Cril, i. (xS/s) 33 The echoes of the storm 
which was then raised I still from time lo time hear grumb- 
ling round me. 

2. To utter murmurs expr^sive of discontent ; 
hence gen.y to complain. Const, about^ at^ over^ 
occas.^r (a desired object), tvith inf,y or clause. 

rtxs86 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1590) 30X b, A countenance 
still lormed lo smiling before him and grombling behind 
him, at any of his commaundements. 1603 Holland Pin- 
iarch's Mor. 506 Upon which unmeasurable and incessant 
toile, many died, and all were werj% and grumbled thereat, 
1632 Lithgow Trav. vn. 316 What .. doe you grumble for 
Wine, having the Water of Nylus to drinke. 1646 Abp. 
Maxwell Bnrd. Issach, in Phenlx (1708) 11, 301 The best 
..Subjects grumbled exceedingly to sec their Prince so 
abus’d. 1650 Bulw'ER Autkropomet. 10 Philoxones, that 
grumbled at Nature for the shortnesse of his Neck. 1701 
pE Foe TrttC’bom Eng.y Brilannia 85 Wise Men affirm it 
is the English way, Never to Grumble till they come to pay. 
•X7X7 Prior Alma in. 425 L'Avare, not using half his store. 
Still grumbles that he has no more. X779-8X Johnson Z..P., 
Pope Wks. IV. 56 Many more grumbled in secret. X843 
Penny Cyd.jy.'yyW. 134/2 He grumbled on about having 
sacrificed himself to his principles. 1849 Thackeray Pen, 
dennis ^xZso) II, 93 Pendennis, in reality, suffered it very 
equanimously; but in words.. fumbled over it not a little. 
xWs Trollope Belton Est, xv. 170 He was always grum- 
bling about his food. 1883 H. Spencer in Coutemp. Rev. 
XLIIl. s The English are remarked on for their tendency 
to grumble in such cases. 

quasi-in*«f. a x66i Fuller Worthies (1840) HI. 503 He 
grumbled out the rest of his life in visible discontentment. 
x8to splendid Follies III. 163 Immerged in such rumina- 
tions, she grumbled herself to sleep. 

3. trans. a. To express or utter with mumbling, 
muttering, or complaining. Also with out. 

1824 in spirit Ptibl. ymis. (1825) 285 He.. grumbled out 
good night, and departed to his domus. 1B52 Mrs. Stowe i 
Uncle Tom's C, m, At first he only scolded and grumbled 
these things. X694 C, H. Simpkinson Life Laud vii, X24 
Lord Brooke and the Puritan leaders might grumble out the 
hope that ah the cathedrals. .would soon be demolished. < 
fb. causative. To cause to grumble or rumble. ' 
Ohs. rare, j 

X690 R. Cromwell in Eng, Hist. Rev. (1898) XIII, 102 
Taxes grumble the gizards of many. 

Hence Grwmbled ppl, a. 

X786 WoLCOT (P, Pindari Bozzy Piozzi 1. Wk.s, x8i6 1 . 
268 That actuallysurpass'd in toneand grace The grumbled 
ditties of his fav'rite base. 

Grumble, obs. form of Gbomwfll. 
f Grumbledo^. Obs, rare-^. [Alteration 
of dntmbledory, after Guumble v,"] 

1599 [see GigantomachieeJ. 

Grumbler (gn> mblar). Also 7 gnimlBr. [f. 
Grumble v, 4- -eb 1,] 

1, One who grumbles ; one who is given to utter- 
ances of discontent or dissatisfaction. 

*$33 J* Done Hist. Septuagint 114 His people . , were not 
..(Trumlers at their paynestaking or unwilling to their 
Cominaunders. 1724 Sw’iex Drapier Dctnolished^hs. 1762 
X, 3S5 If I made them [the Halfpence] of Silver, it would be 
the same Thing to this Grumbler, a X791 Beattie Ep. to 
Blacklock 9 Peace to the grumblers of an envious age. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 187 Grumblers, .excite but 
little sympathy. ^ X883 Durham Univ. Jml, 2 July 115 For 
are we not a nation of grumblers? 

2. A name for the Gurnard. 

[1759 tr. Adanson’s Vay. Senegaly etc. 215 These strag- 
glings are . . attended with a hollow rumbling noise, which 
has given it the name of grondin, or grumbler, whereby it 
is known on this coast.] 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word'ok. 
Grumbles, pi. f. Grummel Obs.y mud, dregs. 
Grumbletoniau (grrmb’li^u'nian). [f. Grum- 
ble v.y in imitation of Mugglctonian and Grindle, 
Ionian J names of religious sects in the 17th c.] 

1. A contemptuous designation applied in the 
latter part of the J 7 th c. to the members of the 
so-called ‘Country' Party' in English politics, who 
were accused by the ‘ Court party * of being actuated 
by dissatisfied personal ambition ; hence in later 
times .applied to supporters of the Opposition. 

x6^ Andfvs Tracts 1. 206 The great Sect of Grumble- 
tomans in the Countrey whom nothing will satisfie. 1721 
Ramsay Prospect Plenty^ v. Straight a grumbletonian ap- 
pears. a X791 Grose Olio (1796) 3 With respect to politics, 

1 am a staunch Opposition-man and Grumbletonian. 1838 
Frasers Mag. Xvlll. 370 Quite as cracked as any grum- 
bletonian could possibly be. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
xi.x. IV. 290 Those who were sometimes nicknamed the 
Gnimbletomans and sometimes honoured with the appella- 
tion of the Country party. 

' atlrib. X690 Drvden Amphihyon i, No more of your 
grumbletonian morals, brother; there’s preferment coming. 
X705 E. Ward Hud. Rediv, i. i. 19 All the Grumbletonian 
Throng Did with such Violence rush along. 173* Centl. 
Mag. 1 . 345 I-asC S.Tlurday one of the Grumbletonian 
Writers stole the Hint. 

2. A grumbler. 

1773 Goldsm, Stoops to Coug. 1. ii. Father-in-law has 
been calling me whelp and hound this half year. Now, Jf I 
pleased I could be so revenged upon the old grumbletonian. 
1806 R. Cumberland Mem, (X807) I. x8i The suUenness of 


! a Grumbletonian. 1864 Auld Ayr 77 Her okl -grumWe- 
tonian of a husband. 

trans/. X830 Blockv.\ Mag. XXVII. 423/1 Playing on 
that eternal grumbletonian, the unhappy violoncello. 

Gnim'blin0(gro*mblig),r'34 sb. [f. Grumble v. 
■h -iNGi.J The action of the vb. Grumble ; a low 
rumbling sound ; a murmuring, a subdued utterance 
of discontent. 

x6io Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 249, I have done thee worthy 
.service . . without or Grudge or Grumblings. X645 Chas. I 
Let. to his Wife 4 RLay in Ludlow's Mem. (16991 III. 260 
Wherefore I thought fit to put my Nephew Rupert in that 
Place ; which will both save me Charge, and stop other 
Mens Grumblings. -1674 Playford Skill Mus. i. v. ro 
When you come to your highest Note you may reach it 
without Squeaking, and your lowe-st Note without Grum- 
bling. 1767 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LYU. 200 We heard 
most dreadful inward grumblings, rattling of .stones, and 
hissing. 1803 Aled. Jrnl. X. 501 Grumbling and contraction 
of the bowels. xBop Pinkney Trav. France 253 And after . . 
some grumbling we procured them [horses], and departed. 
x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 214 There was still 
some grumbling about tccTesiastica] questions. 2884 A the, 
nceuvtct Aug._i39/^ [Southern Italy] is no land of comfort 
which the British paterfamilias should choo.se for the field 
of his annual grumbling at the foreigner. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXX. 316/1 7'he grumbling of frogs along the .shore. 
Grnm'bling (gro-mblig), ///. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -INC-.] That grumbles, in various senses. Of 
persons : Querulous, discontented. 

XS96 Shaks. Tam. Shrew iii. ii. 155 A grumlling [r/r] 
groome. 1635 Quarles Embl. hi. xi. 166 Thou ..That 
through the deeps gav’st grumbling Isr’ell way. 1654 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 95 The Parisians are execd- 
ing grumbling and the taxes promised to be abated are 
' augmented. 2658 J, Jones Ovid s Ibis One viol set in 
i tune and lianged in a room with others, being touched, the 
j rest do sympathize with a grumbling sound. 2764' Wesley 
yml. 33 Jan. (1827) III. 353 'Phree or four grumbling men. 
2795 Maria Lett. Lit, Lndtcs{\'j(j^)\\x If each 

I bee were content in his cell, there could be no grumbling 
1 hive. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast x.xxiv. 131 Low grum- 
; bling thunder w.as heard. 

I Hence Gru'mbUng'ly adv.y in a grumbling man- 
\ Jier; tmumblingly (i7(5/.). 

I 1683 E. Browne Trav. Europe (ed. 2) 356 The Common 
I & Counir>’ people seemed lo speak grumblingly. 1836 E. 
Howard A‘. Ree/er xxxiii, Who viewed the West India 
station.. grumblingly. x86t Hughes Tom Br<nvn at O.v/, 
iv. (1889) 32 The men . . grumblingl)r confessed that he was 
a first-rate coxswain. x886 W. J. 'Pucker Li/e E, Europe 
398 He. .will grumblingly throw well-weighed coppers into 
the collecting gipsy’s plate. 

Grumblons (gm-mbbs), a. mnce-vid. [f. 
Gbl’Jible sb. + -ous.] Full of grumbles. 

x88o C. Edwabdes Sardinia 377 His grumblous appeals 
to all the saints. 

Grumbly (gri>'mbli), a, colloq. [f. Grumble 
+ -y 1.] Resembling a grumble; inclined to 
grumble. 

2858 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. vii. v, Pious auroral tntmorits 
from the Past Ages, instead of grumbly dusty provocations 
from the present. Ibid. xx. v, The population there is 
rather disposed to be grumbly on its once heroic Fabius. 
1897 Advance (Chicago) 23 Dec. 010/2, 1 used to .. feel real 
grumbly, and compare my lot with other folks’s lots. 

Grume (gr»m). Also 6 groume. [nd. late L.'. 
griimus little heap, hillock ; cf. obs. F. gimme ‘ a 
knot, bunch, cluster; clutter’ (Cotgr.), mod.F. 
gnwieau clot, It. grumo lump, clot.] 
f 1. A lump. Obs. 

1555 Edc.v Decades 145 Emonge those groumes of rude or 
natyue golde there was one founde of the weyghie of two 
Castellans. 

2. Bfed. A clot of blood ; blood in a clotted or 
viscous condition. Also, any viscous fluid or mass 
of fluid. 

16x9 JcR. Dyke Caveat {1620) 16 In loue to him who, in 
loue to vs, shed not sweat, but sweat grumes of bloud. 
03684 N. Hodges Acc. Plague (1721) 115 Blood., will 
after some slagn.Ttion run for the most part into Grume. 
3738 Quincy Compl. Disp.cz It is accounted very penetrating, 
and therefore good in all Grumes and Coagulation. 17^ 

C. Lucas Ess. Hunters 1. 143 The solid conients coalesced 
in grumes or a kind of roundish granules. 2782 W. Hkber- 
DEN Comm. xvi. (1806) 88 A little grume of blood often 
form.s the nucleus of a stone. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. v. 
480 His blood-stafn’d limbs drip carnage .is be strides, And 
taint with gory grume the staggering tides. 1822-34 Goeds 
Study Med. (ed. 4) L 640 Repealed tides of dark granulated 
grume, like the grounds of chocolate, are ejected b3* the 
mouth. x886 in iiyd. Soc. Lex. 

Grume, obs. form of Groom. 
t Gmmefa’ction* Obs.rare~‘^, [ad. mod. L. 
grume/action-em, f. grumefacirey f. D. grum-us 
Grume -r facere to make.] The formation of a 
grume or clot of blood. 

x6^ tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 745 The very grume- 
faction supposes 1. Blood exiravasated. 

Grumell, obs. form of Gromwell. 
t Gnuue'SCeUCe. ^hs. rare~‘^, [ad. mod. 

L. griimescenlia, f. griimescent-cm -. see next.] 
Tendency to form clots. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 760 Things that take 
away grumescence or clodding, and resolve coagulation, 

+ Grxune*SCeJit,t2. Obs.rare-K [ad.mod.L. 
gruinescent-em, pres. pple. of p^ianesccre to form 
clots, to coagulate, 1. grr{mus(jV,MyizI\ Having a 
tendency to coagulate. 

2684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vni. 274 Tfaese Acids., 
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coagulate a Blond too fluid, and attenuate it, when 
gniEOsscenL • 

Grumet, variant of Grumitet^. 

Grixmle, obs. form of Gromwell. 

Grumler, obs. form of Grumbler, 

Gru'inly, ? = Gumlt a. 

x 8 z 5 Sir P. Spais x. in Child Ballads (1SS5) II. 22/2 ^11 
cold and watry grew the wind, And grumly grew the sea. 
1892 Strang Earik Fiend l xii, The tearfu’ sky mak's 
grumly brooks O’er a’ the land. 

Gru'mly, c^dv. rare'^^, [f. Grum a. + -ly^.] 

Sullenly, morosely. 

1727 Bailey voL II, Grumly, grimly. 1753 in Johnson. 
i* Grrmnme, V. Also 6 gromme. [Cf. Du. 
grommen of similar meaning.J intr. To grumble. 

C1430 Pil^. Lyf Manhode n. xi. (1869) 79 Wherof the 
cheri was no thing wel apayed ; For alwey he grummede, 
and alwey shook his chyn. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
Tim. 1047/1 They gromme against it as wilde beastes. 

Grtl'minel. Obs, exc. diaL Also (//.) 6 
grommeUes, 7 grumbles. [Cf. S\v. gnimmel in 
same sense.] Mud, dregs, sediment, lit. and Jig» 
(In the Peak of Derbyshire still used, as is the 
Sw. word, for ‘ coffee-grounds ^) 

1558-80 Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. i. vi. 105 a, That first and 
cheefly it [earth for casting] be fine and small, and in no 
wise rough, or full of grommeUes, 1614 Bp. Cowper 
Dikaiologie 83 Let the auncient wals of our Church- 
gouemment stand, where they be decaied, let them be re- 
paired, not with sand and BTummell of promiscuall regiment. 
1637 Sanderson Senn. II. 81 The grumbles and mud of 
their impatience and discontent beginneth to appear. 

GrummelU* obs. form of Gromwell. 
Grummet ^ (grn*met). Obs. exc. Idist. and dial. 
Forms : 3, 6-9 gromet, 6 groomet, 6, 8 grumet, 
8 grummet, [a. OF. gromet^ grontmt^ servant, 
valet, shop-boy, wine-merchant’s assistant (see 
Gourmet) « Sp. gnimete ship’s-boy. 

In Anglo- Latin documents down to the 16th c. the word 
grometus, a latinization of AF. gromet^ is frequently used 
in the sense of Groom. Whether there is any etymological 
connexion between F. gromet and Eng. groom is at present 
uncertain.] 

1 . A ship’s boy; a cabin-boy; the boy required 
to form part of the crew of every ship formerly 
provided by the Cinque Ports. . 

C*** 9 . in Jeakes Charters Cinque Ports (1728) 23 uole, 
Servicia inde debita Domino Regi, xxl naves, & in quaiibet 
nave xxx homines, cum uno gartione qut dicitur grometj 
XS70-6 Lambarde Peravtb, Kent (1826J no Hasting shall 
finde ai. ship^ in cverie ship 21. men, and a garcion, or 
boye, which is called a gromet. 1591 Percivall Sp. 
Diet,, Grtimeie, a grumet of a ship, a ship boy. 17x7 tr, 
Frezieds Voy, S. Sea 198 Sixteen Grummets. 1703 Sir 
T. & Janssen Smuggling Laid Opem%i TheGromets is 
an Establishment which was formerly in the Navy; they 
are meant to be young Fellows of about Eighteen, who 
were never at Sea, to breed up as Seamen. 1894 C N. 
KosiNsoN Brit. Fleet 207 The average ship’s company (in 
X3th c.] was twenty-four . . a ‘ rector ’ or master, * constable * 
or boatswain, twenty-one seamen, and a boy or * gromet'. 

2 . dial. 'An awkward {Sussex Gloss, i%'i^, 

*894 Jackson Southward Ho I. 251 (E. D. D.), I knowed 

anuder pore chap, a grummut as had na wurk. 

Grummet-, grommet (grz7‘niet). Naut, 
and Mil, ^ Also 7 gromit, 8-9 -et. [acl. Y.gromette 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), now curb of 

a bridle, f. gourmcr\.o curb, of unkno^vn origin.] 
1 . A ring or wreath of rope, spec, one consisting 
of a single strand laid three times round, a. One 
of those used to secure the upper edge of a sail to 
Its stay. b. A ring of rope used as a substitute 
for a rowlock in a boat. (Also applied to an eyelet 
of metal serving the same purpose.) c. A wad for 
keeping the shot steady in the bore when firing at 
^^^P^^sion. d. In other connexions : see qnots. 
Capt. Smith Accid, Vug. Sea.tnen 12 Grummets, 
y^rds. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. v. 25 
nnon *’0p5S..made fast to the gromits or rings 

wrSr Manwayring Sea-ma^is Diet., Grom. 

S the to the upper-side 

which \-<v’ s^ples, which are driven into the yard; 
cStts make fast thi 

Fai-Coner Diet. Marine (178c), 

of «ing“«f„d1oggte 

rope With iron tholes and 

iron iholc-pins. 1883 /•/r/hfnVx “'”3 

yawl, .puliri with on\ tholtpS.-^t n 

carfinn^^/' ?"»'«>• Notes 16 By dis. 

SttoSfs tn ■ -“"r “PP'i™S grummets or w-ood 

bolt^s to the shells in lieu of them. 1861 Timfs t Timf 
5/3 The grummets fit the bore of the gun exactly and^act as 

«sti"^o“s 3 ‘'cc“n^S 

4 177s F ALCK Day's Diving Vessel s6 When I had tahen 
my proper land-marks, I secured my sweep with a grum- 
met. 1869 S.R E. Reeo Shifiuill xxi. % la Srdl^To 
prevent leakage through the bolt-holes, hempen grummets 
saturated with paint are placed between the nuts and the 
pJaiing: 1875 Bedford Sailods Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 21 -83 
1 nc ends of the whip should be made fast to the grummets 
vl -A f h\ioy. 1888 Clark Russell Death 
r. ^ <l>scovercd a rope grummet or hempen hook 

larboard horn. X892 Edin. Bev.ApT.47g 
A thick grummet of rope round his loins. 


iransf. x88i Clark Russell Ocean Free Lance 11 . iv. 
X93 Round the horizon was stretched what sailors would 
call a ‘ grummet ’ of sooty vapour. 

2 . attrib. and Comb.i grummet-hole, a hole 
bound by a ring of rope ; grummet-iron, a toggle- 
iron {Cefit. Dict.')i grummet strop, a strop made 
like a grummet; grummet-wad (see quot. ; =-ic). 

• 1856 Kane Arci. Expl. I. xviii. 218 To run the tent-poles 
through *grummet-holes in the canvas. «ri86o H. Stuart 
Seamads Lateclu 30 How do you make a *grummet strop? 
X867 Smyth Sailors Word’bk., *Gromntet‘Wad, a ring made 
of I i or 2 inch rope, having attached to it two cross-pieces 
Or diameters of the same material ; it acts by the ends of 
these pieces biting on the interior of the bore of the gun, 

Gnimiiess (^rtt-mnes). [f. Grum a. i- -ness.] 
The quality of being ' grum *. 

X675 Wycherley Country Wife i. (1675) n Well, Jack, 
by thy long absence from the Town, the grumness of thy 
countenance, and the slovenlyness of thy habit ; I shou’d 
give thee joy, shou’d I not, of Marriage? 1^2 J. F. Cooper 
fack o' Lanterji 1 . 155 The English peculiarity of grumness. 

Grumose (gr«m^a*s), a. rare~\ [ad. mod.L. 

Grumous: see-osE.] =Grumous3. 

1753 Chambers CycL Supp., Grumose Roots are those 
which are composed of several small knobs, such as those 
of the anemones, and of the Httle celandine. XB40 Paxton 
Bot. Diet., Grumose, clubbed, knotted. 

+ GrumO'sity. Obs. [ad. mod.L. 

*grutnositas, f. *grumds~tts r see next.] (See quot.) 

1658 Phillips, Grumosity, a curdling of any liquid sub- 
stance into a thick masse or clod. 1721 Bailey, Grumosity, 
Fulness of Clods or Lumps. 

Grtunous (grw mas), a. [ad. mod.L. ^grumos-us, 
f. grumiis Grume : see -ous.] 

1 . Containing, consisting of, or resembling grume ; 
clotted ; thick, viscid, a. of blood. 

1665 Phil. Tratis. I. 86 The Kidneys filled with a kind of 
grumous blood. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. i. § s (1734I 
xtg When the globular and grumous Part [cf the Blood) is 
in a far CTeatcr Proportion than the Serum. 1805 Afed. 
yml. XI V. 489 Extravasated blood, partly fluid and partly 
grumous. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.655 Grumous 
or granular blood, let loose from the liver, stomack, or some 
other digestive organ. 1872 F. G. Thomas Dis. Women 
(ed. 3) 471 He. .cut into a tumor behind the uterus and gave 
exit to a large amount of black, grumous blood, 
b. of other fluids. 

1665 Needham Medela Afedie. 412 The offending matter 
is grumous, curdled or gelUed. X736 Bailey Housk. 

Diet. 129 The scalding the vessel. .stirs up the grumous 
resinous and oily part of the wood. X756 C Lucas Ess. 
Waters 1 . X04 Soaps.. soon after separate into grumous 
coagulations. x85« Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xvi, 
S3 note. The substance which falls down in grumous and 
filamentous clots is not pure caoutchouc. X874 Cooke 
Fungi 4t The minute sooty spores are developed either on 
delicate threads or in compacted cells, arising first from 
a sort of semi-gelatinous, grumous stroma. 1890 Lancet 
3 May 957/2 The appendix on examination, after removal, 
was found to contain a dark grumous fluid. 

2 . tratisf. Of diseases, appearances, etc. : Charac- 
terized or caused by grume. 

*779 Johnson Let. to ATrs. Thrale 5 Oct., That Mr. 
Thrale^ disorder, whether grumous or serous, must be cured 
by bleeding.^ x^x Afed. Jrttl. V, 258 A grumous dark 
appearance like to a slight extravasation. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. xxiii. 467 A small grumous tumour. 1843 Blackw. 
AJag, LIIL 806 Flies and wasps, which no flapping will keep 
off from his (the thunny’s) grumous Ib'er, 1849 Sieveking 
Rokitansky's Pathol, Anat. II. 85 The contents of the in- 
testine are of a . , fetid, flocculent and grumous character. 

3 . Bot. Of roots, etc.: Consisting or formed of 
clustered grains ; granulated. 

x683 R, Holme Armoury ii. xx6/i Grumous or knotty 
kcmelly roots, fastned to one head. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 74 Seeds extremely minute (their nucleus consisting 
of a mass of grumous matter). 1863 Berkeley Brii. A/osses 
iii. g The spores of Mosses, .consist of a grumous mass. 

Hence Ora'iuousuess, grumous condition. 

1676 Wiseman Surg, l xiv, 65 The cause of which may 
be referred either to the coagulation of the Serum, or 
grumousness of the Bloud. 

Grump (grump), jA [? Suggested by Grunt, 
with ending imitative of an inarticulate exclama- 
tion of displeasure ; cf. Grumph u.] 

+ 1 . Humps and grtttnps ; slights and snubs. 

X727 Df. Foe Protest. Afonasi. 4 Under many Hardships 
and Restrictions, many Humps and Grumps.^ 1760 Gray 
Lett. Wks. 1884 HI. 40 We attribute it to a miff about the 
garter, and some other bumps and grumps that he has 
received, 

2 . pi. The sulks ; a fit of ill-humour. 

X873 W. Cory Lett. ^ ymls. (1897) 360 D. got into 
wretched grumps, but got out of them. 

Grump (grump), v. [Cf. prec. and Glump ti.] 
intr. To sulk. 

187s Fenn Both Sides Alirror i. Instead of stopping 
grumping here at home. 

Grumpb. (grumf), sh. Sc. [f. Grumph u.] A 
grunt, whether from an animal or a human being. 

*737 I?AWSAY Sc. Pr<ru. (1797) 23 Better (hole a grumph 
than a sumph. X814 Saxon 4- Gael I. v. 42 He drew a long- 
sigh or rather grumph, through his nose, while he shook his 
head and .said, ‘ O Jane 1 Jane ! ye was aye a dour kimmer ! ’ 
1821 Blackiv. ATag. IX. 137 l^ud was the grumph and 
grumble from hog-stye. 1827 Scott ymh 10 Apr., What 
can be expected of a sow but a grumph? 

Grumph (grrmf),u. Sc. [Echoic, with sugges- 
tion from Gkunt, Cf. GRDsrp.] intr. To grunt ; 
said both of animals and human beings. Also 
quasi-fru/w., to utter with a grunt, to grunt out. 


x8o7 J. Staco Poems 8 The breydegroom grumph’d 
: agreed. X821-30 Ld. Cockburn Alem. 326 He stopped, 
and grumphed. 1862 Hislop Prov. Scot. 36 Better speak 
bauldly out than aye be grumphin*. 1896 Crochett Grey 
hlanxlu 84 The loathly sow., lay. .grunting and grumphing 
most filthily. 

Grnmphie (gremfi). Chiefly Sc. Also 9 
grumphy. [f. GrumpHz'. -f -ib.] A quasi-proper 
name for the pig. 

1785 Burns Halloivcen xxi, She trotted thro* them a'* 
An’ wha was it but Grumphle. 1824 MACTACCART^«i/^^rt'[ 
Encycl. 212 Wi’ his mouth fu’ o’ strae, He to his den will 

f ae ; Grumphie is a prophet, wat weather we will hae. 1834 
L Scott Cruise Alidge (1836) II. vi. 206 A black hand .. 
protruded every now and then, to give grumphy. .a good 
crack over the skull. 1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 
230 If he find grumphy so lazy, that nothing but a stroke 
will raise him. 

Grumphy (gro-mfi), a. [Cf. Grumph v.] - 
Grumpy. 

X846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Charw. 95 Conviviality only renders 
him grumphier and grumphier. 

Grumpish (gnu mpij), a. [f. Grump sb. + 
-isH.J = Grumpy. 

• *797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (18x3) V. 242 Our 
Stuart is as grumpish as an old hound. 1805 in Spirit Publ. 
yrttls. {18061 IX. 314 D/ddJe . . was sure it was a grouse or 
a woodcock, it looked so grey and so grumpish. 1840 Mrs. 
F. Trollope Af. Armstrong 1 . vi. 158 If you blubber or 
look gTumpi.sh, I’ll have you strapped ten times over. 1897 
Barinc-Gould Bladys xii. 143 She is grumpish and the world 
is well rid of such baggage. 

Gnunpy (gr*^'mpi), a. [f. Grump sb. -h -t 1 ] 
Surly, iil-iempered. 

X778 Miss Burney Evelina {1784) II. ix. 68 You were so 
grumpy you would not let me. 1824 Miss JIitford Village 
Ser, 1. (1863) 160 The grumpy gentleman in the opposite 
corner. X858 R. S. Surtees Ask A/amtua xv. 53 His 
lordship was very grumpy all that evening. 1870 Rams.sy 
Remin. (ed. x8) p. xxxii, A . . short and grumpy manner. 
1887 Frith Autobiog. (x888) HI. 66, 1 found the old 
engraver somewhat grumpy. 

• absol. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa IL 241 
Never mind, old grumpy; sleep away. 

Hence Gxrti*mpily adv., Grumpiness. 

283s E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 28 [Tennyson's] little 
humours and grumpinesses were so droll, that I was always 
laughing. 1882 L. Keith Alasnam's Lady 11-274, 1 wish 
you would speak less grumpily to Philippa. 1890 Besant 
Armoret of Lyonesse I, 154 The grumpiness which he 
shewed on the way back. 

+ Gm‘mnloils, <r. Obs. [f. L.^ 7 «///-jM,diin. 
of griim-us Grume + -ous.] = Grumous a. i. 

*75® J* S, Le Dran's Observ. Surg, (1771) 269 The Cystis 
• .evacuated a thick grumulous Lympoa. 

Grim, obs. form of Grin sbl^ 

Grnnaiute (grii’nan/Sit). Min. [Named by 
Nicol, 1849, locality Criinau in Rhenish 

Prussia : see -ite.] Native sulphide of nickel and 
bismuth of a silver grey colour, 

1849 Nicol Alin. 458 Grunauite .. occurs granular and 
disseminated. x&68 Dana Alin. (ed. 5} 47 Grfinauite.. 
Isometric. .Cleavage octahedraL 
Grrmcll (grunj), v. Sc. Obs, exc. arch. Also 
6 gransch, 6, 9 gruntch. [Perh. a modification 
of Grutch v.y influenced by Grunt.] intr. To 
grumble, express discontent. Const, at. Also 
with inf. To grudge, to object. 

24. . Dietary in Barbouds Bruce (E. E. T. S.) 538 Mek 
in troubill, glad in pouerte. .Neuir grunching, hot mery lik 
thi degre. 25x3 Douglas yEneis vm. Prol. 165 As J grunchit 
at this grum, and glysnyt about. Ibid, x. xi. 61 Quhilk 
be thy wordis of fatale destane Now grunschis thou to give 
or to conceid. CX560 A. Scott Poems iS. T. S.) xxxiv. 92 
For, half aae bismeir baggis, grunche noj at hir grunge. 
i6r6 Bardoitr's Bruce (cd. Hart) 24 And gif bis keeper oft 
gruncbeslMSS. gruchys] L.ooke that thou takehimmagrehis. 

b, quasi-/ra«j. with cognate obj. : To utter 
grumblingly ; to grumble out. 

18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Stonn'd (1827) 55 His drone 
did gruntch sae dour a sound, Black Pluto heard it under- 
ground. 

Hence Grumching vbl. sb, and ppl. a. Also 
Grifncher, one who ‘grunches’ or grumbles ; in 
quot. a nickname. 

z^gQBarbouds Bruce xvi. o (AfS, C.) And hehym levit with 
a grunching [AIS. E. grueningj. f 1470 Henrvson Alcr, 
Fab. \\.\Cock ^ Fox) xxiijTo-gidderall but grunching furth 
ye glide. 2535 Stewart Cron. HI. 171 With gnins- 

chand luke quhen scho [Forloun] h’kls to ^eif. r 2560 A. 
Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiii. 14 Sturt, angir, grunching, 
yre, and greif. 2892 Alacm. Alag. Dec. 128 One of the 
contemporaries of my own bright days was known as ‘the 
Cruncher*. Ibid. 129, I vow and declare that grunching 
was no spontaneous growth in my nature. 

Grand, bbs. pa. t. Grind v. ; obs. f. Ground. 
Gmndel (gr»'ndel). Also 5 grundyl. [i.gnmd 
Ground sJ. -f -el'. Cf. MDu., T>v. grandel, G. 
grande/; also G rindlb.] A fish; = Groundling i. 

14.. Vvc. in Wr.-Wuleker 584/4= Dringulus, a grundj;!. 
2753 Chasibers Cyci. Supp., Crundel, or Crundltng, in 
zoology, a name used by some for the common loach or 
locho, a small freshwater fish, known among writers by the 
names of cobitis and fundulus. 

Grundelich, grundelike, vars. Groundlt. 
Grundeswell, -swulie, -swylie, obs. If* 
Groundsel sbii 

Grundien, obs. form of Ground v, 

GrundlicJi, grundlike, vars. Groundlt. 
Gruzidsil(l, obs. form of Groundsel sbl^ 
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t Gru'lldy^. Obs. rart-K [? a. Da. grundje, 
gronlje, gioundling.] A designation applied to 
a short person. 

1570 Foxe a, ff M, (ed. s) II. 2307/2 Of some he [John 
Vander Warfe, of Andwerpe] was called.. Shildpad. .for 
that he beyiig a short grundy and of litle stature, did ryde 
commonly with a great broad hat. 

Grtindy-* (gr»-ndi). [? Echoic: see quot 
1840.] Uranulated pig-iron. 

1840 D, Mushet Papers Iron ff Steel 12 Fifty years ago 
this process of granulation was rarried on at the Cyfarthta 
iron works to some extent. The iron so obtained was called 
grundy, from the noise produced by the revolution of a 
large horizontal stone, placed in the water-pit, on which the 
iron fell in Its descent. 1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss, 
Grundy ^ (gro-ndi). The surname of an imagi- 
nary personage (/l/rr. Grundy') who is proverbially 
referred to as a personification of the tyranny of 
social opinion in matters of conventional propriety. 

In Morton's play Speed the Plough (17^8), Dame Ashfield 
is represented as constantly fearing to give occasion for the 
sneers of her neighbour, Airs. Grundy. Her frequent ques- 
tion ‘What will Mrs. Grundy say?' became proverbial 
(prob. with especial reference to the passage quoted below) 
as expressing the altitude of those who regcurd the disap- 
proval of society as the worst of evils. 

1798 T. Morton Speed the Plough n. iiL (1801) 25 Dame 
Ashjield. If shame should come to the poor child [her 
daughter]— I say, Tiimmas, what would Mrs. Grundy say 
then? Famin’ Ashjleid. Dorn Mrs. Grundyj what wou’d 
mv poor wold heart zay ? 1813 Examiner i.$ Mar. 170/a 

What will Mrs. Grundy say? ax84S Hood OPen Question 
i, Now, really, this appears the common case Of putting 
too much Sabbath into Sunday — But what is your opinion, 
Mrs. Grundy? 1857 Locker Lond, Lyrics (1874) 102 And 
many are afraid ot God — And more of Mrs. Grundy. 1896 
Daily NewsXli Oct, 6/3 Without the smallest regard for the 
Grundy tribe in office or out of it, 1899 Miss Broughton 
Game «5* Camile 12^ You do not mean to imply., that 
Mrs. Grundy is going to interpose between you and me? 

Hence Gra'ndlfied ppL a., arranged according to 
the ideas of Mrs. Grundy j Gru'ndyisli a., prudish ; 
Grundyism, the principles of Mrs. Grundy, con- 
ventionalism ; Gru'udyist, Grundylte, a stickler 
for propriety. 

1836 Backw. Canada 270 Having shaken off the trammels 
of Grundyism, we laugh at.. those who voluntarily forge 
afresh and hug their chains. 1845 Tennyson in Metn. (1897) 

I. 227 Us poor devils, whom the Grundyites would not only 
not remunerate, but kick out of society barely respectable, 
3883 * Wanderer’ Foies Caucasus vj. 149 Unfit, in this 
Grundyish age, for prinL 1889 yrnl, Educ, t June 282/1 
Perhaps, after all, our rules were but a set of conventional 
observations; our system but a sort of grammatical grundy* 
istn. xSoo T. Hardy in Few Rev. Jan, 19, Unreal and 
meretricious, but dear to the Grundyise and .subscriber, 1893 
Lady Burton Life R, F. Burton 11 . 258 The usual small 
worries and Grundtfied conventions that form Checab-shafts 
of domestic life In civilization. 

Qrimdyn, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Gbind v, 
Grundy-swallow, -swally, dial, variants of 
Groundsel sb}- 
Gruno, obs. form^of Groin* 

Grunerite (grU'nsrsit). Min, [Named in 
German i^griinerit) by Kenngott, 1853, after E.L. 
Gruner, who first described it : see -im] A variety 
of hornblende, of silky lustre and brown colour, 
containing much iron. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. Min. 168 GrUneriie, a pure iron 
augite. x 858 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 234 Grunerite; Asbesti* 
form or lamellar-fibrous. 

Grunnleston, dial, form of Gbindle stone. 

+ Grmiiiy, V. Obs, Variant of Groin v^- 
e 1340 /^ettS. 67 He begink to grochi betuene his tej? and 
grunny [^. H comence a murmurer et gromeler\. 

Griiasclx, obs, form of Crunch v. 

Grunsel, variant of Groundsel sb^ and sh.i- 
Grimseli, -sill, obs. f. Groundsel and sb^ 
Grunstane, Sc. form of Grindstone. 
t Grunstein. Min. Obs, Also 8 grunsten. 
■[a. G-griinslein^Syf. grbnsten.^ = Greenstone i. 
?A mineral, compounded of siderite and mica. 
Also atlrib. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 343 Of the bina^ 
aggregates of the Granitic kind. M. Werner, .denotes only 
the aggregate of hornblende and felspar, or mica, by the 
name of Grunsten. iBix Pinkerton I. 7 Grunstein 

porphyry', the green porphyry of the ancients, and grunstein 
slate, /did. 12 The real grunstein of the Swedes is a mix* 
ture of siderite and mica, sometimes with particles of quartz. 
Grunswel(l, obs. form of Groundsel sb,"^ 
Gmnli sb, [f. Grunt 17.] 

1 , The characteristic low gruff sound made by a 
hog ; a similar sound uttered by other animals. ^ 

161S Chapman Odyss. x. 324 Swines snowts, swines bodies, 
tooke they, bristles, grunts. *697 Dryden /Eneid vn. 20 
The Grunts of Bristled Boai-s. x8zo Shelley CEdipus 1. 1. 
95 Let me hear Their everlasting grunts and whines no 
morel X859 Dickens T. Two Cities n. v. With a depre- 
catory grunt, the jackal again complied. X894 A. Robert- 
son Nuggets^ etc. 68 What can ye e.xpec’ frae a pig but a 
grunt. . 

2 . A similar sound, uttered by a human being ; 
sometimes expressive of approbation, or the oppo- 
site, f In early use, a groan. 

*553 Brende Q. Curtius x. 214 b, But he had not so sone 
dronxe of Hercules cuppe, but that he gaue a ^unte as 
thoughe he had bene striken to the harte, X567 Turberv. 
Ovids Ep., HyPennnestra to 43 When . * round 


about I heard Of dying men the grunts. 1774-77 Cook 
Voy. S. Pole, etc. iii. viu. II, 107 Two or three old men .. 
giving a kind of grunt, rignificant, as I thought, of appro- 
bation. 1829 Lytton Devereux ii. iv. They raised the 
fallen watchman, who, after three or four grunts, began 
slowly to recover himself. 1865 Carlvlf: Fredk, Gt. iv. 
yiii. 11872) II. 16 The Britannic Majesty gave some grunt 
of acquiescence. 1899 Btackw. Mag. Oct, 453/1 He emitted 
only a sulky grunt. 

trans/. 1879 H. Drummond in Life (1699) *^2 [The 
geyser] gave a grunt and then threw up a little water. 

3 . A name for American fishes of the genus 
Hxmulon and all.ed species (as Ortkopristis 
chrysoplertts'). So called from the noise they 
make when taken* 

^ Apparently not connected with Du. grout, grunt, which 
is a shortened form of grondel Grunoel, and denotes a 
different fish KCyprinus gobio). 

17x3 Ray Synogsis Ptsciutn 96 The Gray GnmL 1725 
Sloane yamaica II. 291 Gray-Grunt. It wa-s taken at ( 3 ld 
Harbour. 1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIll. 316 
Perea marina capite striato. The Grunt. 179* Mar. 
Riddell Voy. Matleira 69 The cobler-fish, the kiiig-fish .. 
the grunt, and the flying gurnard. 1884-5 Riverside Nat, 
Hist. (x8SS) III, 218 Grunt, pig-fish, and red-mouth, are 
the principal common names of the species oi Hxmuton .. 
Another fish, also called grunt and pig-fish.. is the Ortho- 
prisiis chrysopterus. 1885 C. F. Holder Mamels Ani/n. 
Life 176 Grunts that opened their wide mouths in audible 
protest. 

b. An English fish, ? fhe perch. 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi tK 78 The pool in front 
^yhereIn the hih-stream trout are cast to wait The beatific 
vision, and the grunt Used at refectoiy% keeps its weedy 
state. 1880 Antrim * Dotun Gloss., Grunt, a fish, the 
perch. 

Grunt (gi^nt), V, Forms: i grima^ttan, 
3, 5 grunten, 4-5 grunte, 5 gronte, grunton, 
6 grunte, 6- grant. Pa. t, 3 gronte, grunto, 4 
grunt(e, 5~grunted. (OE. grutm^llan (=OHG., 
mod.G. grnnzen), freq. of grtmian (cf. MHG. 
grunneit) to grunt, an echoic formation parallel 
with L. gninnire.\ 

1 . inir. Of a hog : To ntler its characteristic low 
gruff sound. Also of other animals and of persons 
(with conscious allusion to the pig) : To utter a 
sound resembling this. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) G. 173 Grunnire, grun- 
netian. 1297 R. Glouc. iRolls) 4233 He vemde Sc grunte 
S: stod a^en as It were a strong bor* 13^ Trevisa Barth. 
De P, R. xvnt. Ixv. (1495) 820 The olde Tyon resyth woodly 
on men and oonly gruntyth on wymmen, and resyth selde 
on chyldren but m grete hungre. cx4qo Maundev. (1839) 
xxvii. 274 In that Desert ben many wylde men , . tnei 
gronten, as Pygges. c 1440 Capcravb Life St, Kalh. iv. 
1481 Eke your goddis arn not soo goode as swyn — ^Thei can 
no5t grunten wnan hem eyJeth ought. 1530 Palscr. 576/2, 

I grunte, as a horse dothe whan he his spored. X593 N ashe 
Christ's T, (1613)101 As the Hogge is still grunting, dig- 
ging, and wrootinginthemucke,soletc.). X633P. Fletcher 
Purple Is. vii, Ixxxtit, Still did hunt .. In his deep trough 
for swill.. Gryll could but gront, a 1740 Tickell Ep, to 
Gentl. Avimon 104 Tby brinded boars may slumber un- 
dismay’d, Or grunt secure beneath the chestnut shade. 
1768 Beattie Minstrel i. Ivl, Sneak with the scoundrel fox, 
or grunt with glutton swine. i8zo W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
II. 363 Sleek un wieldly porkers were grunting In the repose 
and abundance of their pens. 1831 [see Grukter > i bj. 
1865 Lecky Ration. 1 . 66 He told how an aged minister 
had been interrupted.. by a devil who was grunting behind 
him like a pig. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 192 YaJa 
grunted after the manner of their kind. 

*f*b. To groan. Obs. 

X340-70 Alisaunder 388 For greefe of bur grim stroke 
grunt full many, 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. ciii. 78 Many 
knyghts vpon boihe parties lay slayne & gruntynge vpon 
the crlhe, 1535 W, Marshall tr. Menandrinus’ Def, 
Peace, To Bk., Those persoiies, I waraunt, aswell pleased 
shall be all. As wood Rome shall grunte, at the rubb>'nge 
on the gall, z6oa Shaks. Hatn. w. i. 77 SVho would these 
Fardles beare To grunt and sweat vnder a weary life? 

2 , To Utter a similar soimd, expressive of dis- 
content, dissent, effort, fatigue, etc.; to grumble, 
murmur. 

rx3zs Body ^ Soul 104 in Map's Poems (QssxiMrii 341 The 
bodi grunte and gon to seye, Gost, thou hast the wrong 
i-wis. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasni. Par. Luke v. 21-6 ITie 
Phariseis, they grunteand murmour,andhaue enuy at hym. 
X577-S7 Holinshed Chron, IH. 1x56/1 Wherat Sir Henrie 
Benefield grunted, and was higblie offended. 1647 Trapp 
Comm, Matt, vi, 5 [Saul] grunts again.st himself because 
he [God] handles him nat after his own mind, 1705 Hicker- 
iNGiLL Prit’st-cr. iv, (1721) 230 Not Priest-craft and Super- 
stition, not grunting and groaning, and looking surly, and 
sighing. 1804 A. Wilson in Poems « 5 - Lit, Prose (1876) I. 
X14 Isaac grunting and lagging behind. 1890 Hall Caine 
Bondman II. ii, A pace or two behind came Chaise,, 
grunting hoarsely in his husky throat. 

b. Irans, To utter or express with a grunt; 
to breathe ont with a grunt, 

X613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage gyt A Bore., there fell 
downe dead of a wound which thej’ gave him, grunting 
out his last ga.spe. 1786 Burns Ordination xi. Learning, 
with his Greekisb face, Grunts out some Latin ditty. 1787 
— Ded. G. Hamition 63 Grunt up a solemn lengthen’d 
groan. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xv. Grunting their 
monotonou.s grumblings as they prowled abouL 2875 Buck* 
LAND Log-bk. lOQ Heonly grunted his gratitude. 

+ 3 . a. trans. To grind (the teeth), b. intr. To 
grind VJith the teeth. Obs. (Cf. Grind, Grint.) 

13., Coer de L. wrj He grunte his teeth, 1426 Lydg. 
De GuiL Pilgr. 10470 Grucchynge, he grunte wjih hysteth. 
2483 Caxton Cold. Leg, 331 b/i She ., lost her speche fc 
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foomyd atte mouth lyke a bore fie grunted her teeth to gydre 
merueylously. 

GrunteJi, variant of Crunch v. 

Grxinter ^ (gm-atsi). [f. Geunt v . -i- -ebI.] 

1 . All animal or person that grunts; csp. a pig. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. Gruntare, gruumtor. 2591 

Percivall Sp. Diet., Grunidor, a grunier. x64x Brome 
y^iall Crenv it. (1652) F 3, Here’s Gruntcr and Bleater, 
with Tib of the Butt’ry. 2785 Grose Diet. Fulg, Tongue, 
(^tnleds gig, a smoaked hog’s lace. 2798 Bloomfield 
Farmers Bey, Summer Whose [ihe Gander’s) nibbling 
warfare on the grunter’s side. Is welcome pleasure to his 
bristly hide. xSzo 8coti IvanJioe i, Collecting the refractor)* 
grunters. 1847 Tennyson Priuc. v, 26. 2853 Hickie tr. 

Arisiopk. (18871 1 * 33 For how much shall I buy your Jiitle 
grunters of you? 2^ Farrar Lives Fathers iL xii. 348 
Jerome has no name for him but the ‘gruntcr’, 
b. (Sec quois.) 

1832 Youatt Horse x. 296 Ever)' horse violently exercised 
on a full stomach, or when overloaded with fat, will grunt 
very much like a hog. .But there are some horses who will 
at all times utter this sound, if suddenly touched v'ith the 
wliip or spur. Ibey are cidled grunters, and should be 
avoided. x888 W. Williams Print, Vet. Med. (ed. 5) 553 
If a horse when struck at or suddenly moved, emits, during 
expiration, a grunting sound, it Is called a ‘ grunier 

2 . Used as a'name for various fisbes making a 
grunting noise ; cf. Grunt 3, 

2726 Shelvock Vcw. round Worlds All their bays and 
creeks are well stock’d with mullets, large rays, grunters, 
cavaPies, and drum-fish. 2859 Bartlett Did. Avtcr., 
Grunier^, one of the popular names of the fish called by 
naturalists the Banded Drum. 

3. slang, a. A shilling(?tf(^j.) ora sixpence, b. 
A policeman. 

a. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Gruntcr, a shilling, 
185SA. Mayhew Paved with Gold irt. iii, 267 One of the 
men. .had only taken three * twelvers ’ and a ‘ gruntcr’, 

b. 2823 Egan Groses Diet, Vulg. Tongue, Grunters, 
traps, officers of justice. 

Grnilter - (grr ntaj). (See quot.) 

^ 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Grunier, an iron rod bent 
like a hook, used by iron founders. 1873 in Khicut Diet. 
Meiiu 

Griintil(l, obs. form of Gbuntle sb. and v. 
Grunting fera ntii)), •Dbl. sb. [f. Grunt v, + 
-ING *.] 1 he action of the vb.GBUNT; the uttering 
of a giunt ; groaning. 

23. . Childk. "pesus 378 in Archiv Stud. tteu. Spr LXXIV. 
332 Vn-to the owenne ]>ane gane l>ay gaa, And lbare*Ine 
herde ]>ay gronntynge grete [of pigs), e 2430 Hymns Virg, 
83 Mi modir for me sunride sorewe With gruntyngis gril & 
sijinge sare. 2494 Fabyan Chron, vii. ccxxxii. 266 Ibe 
crye of the enemj es , , noyse of trumpetty^, and gruntynge 
of horsysse, approchyd and smote together, c 1560 Vekon 
Ktitle), A Fruteful treatise of predestination . . against the 
sw)'Dyshe gruntmge of the Epicures and Aiheysies of cure 
time. wy-Sy Holinshed Chron. Scot, 230 Nothing was 
heard but gruntina and groning of people. i6zo Middleton 
Chaste Maid i. ii, when she lies in, As now she's even upon 
the point of grunting, A lady lies not in like her [etc.]. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iit. i. 107 Pliny and divers since 
affirme, that Elephants are terrified, and make aumy upon 
the grunting of Swine. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (17761 IV, 
289 A peculiar crj*, someubat a mixture between the grunt- 
ing of a bog, and tbe bellowing of a calf. 2820 Shelley 
CEdtpus II. it 40 For God’s sake stop the grunting of those 
pigs I 2876 Green Stray Stud, 2x5 But murmurings and 
grantings broke idly against the old abbot’s imperious 
will. 1894 Barinc-Gould ATV/5'^/a«eIII. 8oWithrandom 
gruntings of the violoncello. 

tb. = Grinding (of teeth). Obs. 

2388 Wyclif Luke xiii. 28 There scha! be wepyng and 
gruntyng [2382 beting to gidere] of teeth, 

Gru'uting, //f. fl. [-ino^.J That grunts. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purpl. 1 st. Xi. xlii, There lie- the grunt* 
ing swine. 2697 Dryden Asneid vn. 786 Here Pluto pants 
for breath from out bis cell And opens wide the grunting 
jaws of hell. 2704 Swift T, Tub{l^oyi 137 A lazy, an im- 
patient and a grunting reader. 2727 Philipp Quarit xox To 
save bi.s Money, and to be ridd of a grunting Companion. 
28x7 Bvron BePPoxWv, Like our harsh northern whistling, 
grunting guttural. 2828 Lights tf Shades II. 123 A grunt* 
ing hog, with a rope tied to his left leg. 2863 Atkinson* 
Stanton Grange 20 The odd, uncouth, grunting coo of the 
stock-dove was beard. 

b. Special collocations : f grunting-clieat 
slang, a pig; grunting-ox, the yak, Po'ephagns 
gnmnims {Cent. Diet.) ; grunting-peok slattg, 
pork. 

1567 Harman Caveat 86 She hath a Cacling chete, a 
grunting chete, ruff Peeke, cas«an^ and popplair of yarura. 
2622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush v. 1, Or surprising a boor’s 
ken for grunting-cheats. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, 
Gruuting-Peeck, Pork. 2836 Ssuth Individual (Farmer), 

‘ The Thieves’ C^aunt *, But dearer to me Sue’s kisses far, 
Than Grunting Peck or other grub are. 

Hence Gru'ntingly adv., in a grunting manner. 

26x2 CoTCR., Murmuraniement,’es\UTmysnn^y, mutter* 
ingly, gruntingly. 1829 Lytton Disoivned i-j Jn earnest 
admiration of two pig-s which marched, gruntingly, towards 
him. 2837 New Monthly Mag. L. 4x5 James.. gruntingly 
breathed, and snufflingly said. 

GimniilG (gru’iit’l), sb. Sc. Also 6-8 gruntill, 

9 gnmkle. [f. Gbuntle t/.] 

1 . The snout of a pig. or other animal. 

2535 Lyndesay 2i<M Heir isane reUct. .The gruntill 

of Sanct Antonis sow, QuhUk buir his haly belL a 2557 
Dinm. Oecterr. (Bannatyne Club) 255 XiiJ off the 

Quhilkis, thair wes ane a monstoure. It haid the gruntill 
thairof in ihe heich of the heed. 2596 Dalrymfle tr. 
Leslie’s Hist. Scot. i. 123 Slay out of band a sw)-ne that 
cites the come, or w* the grunlle casting vp the lilct ground. 
2824 J. Telfer in Whilclaw Bk. Sc. Ballads (1875 460/2 
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GRUTCHING. 


The stinkan brocke Shotte up hir ^runtle to see. 1844 
Jack Hist. St. Moncuice iy. 36 ['1 he pig] presented its 
ominous grunkle full in his view. 

b. The face of a man, etc. (Cf. Muzzle.) 

1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Kennedie izj The gallowlsgaipis 
efter thy graceles gruntiU. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink xvii, 
Jlay.. gouts torment him inch by inch, Wha twists his 
gruntle wi’ a clunch O’ sour disdain, Out owrea glass o' 
whisky punch XVi’ honest men. 18x9 W, Tennant Pir/w/yy 
(1827) 50 Some Papists said it was the Dell ; Na, 
na ; it was some better chiel ; 1 ken his grunkle unca well. 

2 . A little grunt ; a subdued gi unting sound. 

1697 W, Cleland Poems ga He threw a gruntle, hands 
did fold, letc-]. <ti774 Ferguson Poems 11807) 262 Can 
lintie’s music be compar’d Wi’gruntles frae the City Guard ? 
1785 Bucks Halhsveen xix, Presently he hears a squeak, 
And then a grane and gruntle. 

Gruntle v. Also 5 gruntil. ff. 

Grunt v . with dim. or frequentative ending -LE.] 

1 . i/t/r. To utter a little or low grunt. Said of 
swine, occas. of other animals ; rarely of persons. 
Const, against, at. Obs. exc. dial. 

CX400 Maundev. (Ro-xb.) XXX. 135 pai..spekc2 r>o5t, hot 
gruntils as s\vyne duse. 15 •• GyrC'Carlin^ en in Laing 
Anc. Pop, Poetry 275 The Carling schup hir in ane sew, 
and is hir gaitis gane Gruntlyng our the Greik sie. 1603 
Dekker Baichelars Bang. Wks. (GrosarO I. 161 She , . 
seemes on a suddaine to awake from a sound sleepe, gruntling 
and nusling under the sheets. 1605 2. Jones tr. LoyePs 
Specters ii Shee growing enraged, made so filthy a noyse 
and gruntled so horribly against him. 1679 Dryden Tr. ^ 
Cr. IV. ii, So, so ; the boars begin to gruntle at one another : 
set up your bristles now, o' both sides. 1688 R, Hol.me 
Armoury ii, 134/2 An Elke, when he sendeth forth his Crj’, 
gvuntleth. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 338 By Circe’s 
Charms To Swine transform’d, ran gruntling thro’ the 
Groves. 1777 JustiJication eg The tythe-pig gruntles in 
the vicar’s ear. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, To Gruntle, 
to grunt in a low or murmuring tone, as a sickly cow. 

trausf, 1793 Beresford in Looker-on (1794) II. No. 54. 
313 Oft hearing the sow-gelder’s horn Through the long 
street gruntling far. 

2 . To grumble, murmur, complain. 

1589 R. Bruce Serm, (1843) 166 It becomes us not to 
have our hearts here gruntling upon this earth. 1601 Dent 
Fathw, Heaven^ 213 He cannot indure that we should 
gruntle against him with stubbornesuUennesse. 1687 Miecc 
Gt. Fr. Diet. II. s.v.. She does nothing but gruntle. 1876 
‘P. Pyper* Mr. Gray Neighb. II. 138 There’s some on 
'em. .is gruntling over it above a bit. 

Hence Gru*ntler rare'^^, a grumbler. 

1893 Standard a Sept. 3/a If they were gruntlers, the 
chief gruntler was the Secretary of State for War. 

Grautliug’ (gromtlig), sb. [f. Grunt v . + 
-LINQ.J A little grunter, a young pig. 

x685 Bk. Boys 4r Girls 33 (HalUw.) But come, my grunt* 
ling, when thou art full fed, Forth to the butchers stall 
thou must be led. *780 Gentl, Mag. Apr. 193/2 The good 
fruit for me, the mean for my slave, The worst you design 
my gruntlings shall have. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII, go 
The. .gambols of a litter of sucking gruntlings. 1834 Beck> 
FORD Italy II. 134 Calves, turkeys, and gruntlings, which 
had long been fattening, .for this solemn occasion. 

Gmntling vgr»‘ntliq), vbl. sb. [f. Gruntle v. 
+ •iNu 1 .] The action of the verb Gruntle. 

1607 Topsell Fotir^. Beasts 327 He vtterelh a voice like 
the gruntling of a Swine. x6ix Middleton 
V. i, Wks. 188s IV. 130 The gruntling of five hundred hogs 
coming from Rumford market. iSrg W. TnHUMve Papistry 
Storm' d{:L%1^') 55 Sae what wi’ grunilin’, what wi’ squealin'. 
The causey*stanes were maist .set reelin’. 1824 Blackw, Mag. 
XVI. 89 Don't make a hoggish gruntling as you drinlL 
1834 Bcckford Italy II. 173 After a deal of adulatory com- 
plimentation .. for which they got nothing in return but 
rebuffs and gruntling. 

GnmtllU^ (grp’ntlig),///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING-.] That gruntles. 

15.. tr. Martial m. Iviii. 158 (MS.) The gruntling swine 
follow the house.wife’s feete. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 156 The gruntling clamour or cry of hogs. 1679 Earl 
Rochester Epigr. Ld. All/ride 12 inEoxb. Ballads (1883) 
IV. 567 So Swine for nasty meat to dunghills run, And 
t^ their gruntling Snouts up when they've done. 1896 
Crockett Grey Man xii. 86 Nothing loath to get away 
from gruntling horror on the hill-top. 

f Gm'nyie. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6 grounye, 
grunge, 7 grun^io, 8-9 grunzie. Variant of 
Groin snout. 

xsoo Dunbar Kennedie 123 Fyskolderit skyn, 

thou art hot skyre and s.krumple ; For he that . rostit 
Dawarance had thy grunje. 1552 Huloet, Grystle or 
^ Swync, probossis. ^1560 A. Scott Poems 
to. l.D.) xxxiv. 02 3© grunchenot at hir grunie. a x6o< 
M0NTG0.MERIE Ffytine w.Pohuart 88 3ourg%ses grunzie is 
gracclesse and gow;ked. 179* Burns WilliPs Wife iv, Willie’s 
wife 13 nae sae trig, She dighu her grunzie wi’ a hushion. 
1892 Ainslie Ptlgy. L<vid 0/ Burns 182 What .. Should 
b«n a Christian face, I vons% It ky th’d the grunzie o’ a Jew » 
Grupey, vanant.of Grouper. 

(I Gxni'ppo* Obs. Also in anglicized form grupfp, 
[It. : see Group.] =Grodpi, ib. 

X674 Platford Skill Mus. i.-(ed. 7) 38 Those excellent 
Graces and Ornaments .. which we call Trills, Grupps. 
Ibid. 47 The Trill and the Grup. Ibid., Gruppo or Double 
Relish. x686 Aclionby Painting lllustr., Expl. Terms, 
Gruppo is a Knot of Figures together, cither in the middle 
or sides of a piece of Painting. Carache would not allow 
above three Gruppos .. for any Piece. x6S8 R. Holsie 
Armoury in. 159/2 Trills and Gruppo’s. 
t GruTe («)• [OE. gyyre (*= 05 . grnri'), 
I- gms^, wk. root of griosan to frighten.] Fright, 
terror; something frightful, fearful agony, 

Beowulf iZ.) 1282 Was sc gH’re la»sa. Ir. B.rda's 

Hist. IV. -xxviilij. (1890) 364 In oam iunum.,pa Se. .o3rum 


on grjTC waron to neosienne. a 1000 CadmotCs Exod. 489 
(Gr.i He manejum sesceod ^ylleiidc grj’re. a xzzs Leg. 
Hath. 1068 pat alle hit binaldco schulen grure habben. 
c 1230 liali Meid. 47 Greden ai, & granen, i)>e cche grure of 
belle. <11240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 205 Ich bide l3e..bi 
his deaSfule grure, and H his blodie swote. 

t Gru*refU) [f* prec. + -fcl.] Awful, 
terrible. Hence f Gru refuUiclie adv., terribly. 

a jzzsAncr. E. 306 pet grisUche word &grurefulouer alle, 
‘Ite maledicti in ignem eternum'. Ibid. 320 Hu grure* 
fulliche God sulf preatecl pe buruh Naum l>e prophete. a 1240 
Wohungc in Cott. Horn. 271 Hwuch of ham [deueles] swa 
is lest laSellche and grurcml ? 

t Gxuse, gru'sel, H. Obs. rare-'-. In 3 gru- 
selien. [Cf. Dn. gritizen, gruhelen, LG. griisen 
griissebt. Sc. gntzzle, Eng. i\a\. grouze.'\ 

irans. To munch. 

n X225 Ancr. E, 428 Bitweonen mele ne gruselie IA/.S*. 7'. 
gruse] 3c nout nouSer frut, ne o'Serhival. 

Grasll,grtlsllie(gr»J,gm-Ji),«. Sc. Healthy, 
thriving. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogsxtz The dearest comiort o’ their 
lives, Their grushie weans an* fakhfu* wives. i8rx A. Scott 
Poems 91 (Jam.) An’ treads the vale o* humble life Wi’ five 
grush bairnies an’ a wife. 1879 R. Adamson Lays Leisure 
Hours 89 Grushy growing weeds. 

Grnsll Obs. exc. arch. Also 5 

gross(h)e, griisshe, 9 gruss. [variant of Crush.] 
trans. To crush ; f to make a deep wound in ; to 
gash. Also intr. for reji. To crumble ; so 
Gru'fihing///. a. 

ci^oo Dcsir. Troy^^Zz He. .Gird purgh pe gret vayne, 
grusshet the necke. ex42o Pallad. on Husb. i. 59 Al chalk 
or grauel grosshyng in thyn honde. Ibid. 357 Grossing 
grauel finest wol be fonde (L. guae compressa manu edit 
stridores\. 18x9 W. Tennant Papistty Storm'd (1827) 173 
To gruss him down iniill a graff. 1871 Waddell Scot. Ps. 
Iviii. 6 Grush the lang teeth o* the lyouns, O Lord. 
Grusle, obs. form of Gristle. 
t GrU’Snen, 'v. Obs. rare'~'. [f. *grus- ; see 
Grure.] intr. To cry out with fright. 

e 1250 Gen. ff £>.481 Caim unwarde it larwe] under-feng, 
Grusnede, and strekede, and starf wid-dan. 

Grusome, obs. form of Gruesome. 

Gruss, variant of Grush v . 

Grustlye, obs. form of Gristly. 
t Gzmtcli, sb. Obs. [f. Gbutch v .] 

1. Complaint; = Grudge jA i. 

c 1400 Beryn 2408 I wold have . . outid al! yeur chaffare 
withoutfenjgruchor groun. e 1460 Forthscue Abs. «3f> Lim. 
Mon. XX, (1885) 157 'J'hey that opteyne nat that they desire 
shal have tbanne litel coloure of grucche, considryng that 
they lak it by the discrecioun of kynges counseil. X5S3 
Primer, Prayer in Adversity V ij b^ That 1 maye without 
murmur or grutch paciently beare this iby fatherly chastise* 
ment. XS56 Abp. Parker Ps, xxxix, At last I spoke wyth 
murmuryng grutch, 

2. = Grudge 4-^2. 

1509 Barclay ShyP 0/ Folys (1570) 62 Sinne alway 
threatneth vnto the doer payne And ^utche of conscience. 

3. ssGbudgejAs. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 47 Quenchyng the good opinion 
and loue that all men had toward me, and changeyng it to 
a fervent gmtehe and hatred. 1637 G. Daniel Genixis this 
Isle 542 Would you Lookc Vpon that Splendour with or 
frowne or grutch? 1663 Butleu Hud. \. i, 357 Foes.. To 
whom he bore so fell a grutch He ne’er gave quarter 
to any such. <11687 Cotton Wks.{ij 6 s) 8 So hard 
it is, where an old Grutch is, To get out of a Woman’s 
Clutches. 

4 . The condition of a thing wliich is refused or 
given grudgin^y ; want, lack, scarcity, rar^“*k 

1815 Hist. % Decastro bro. Bat II, 197 Too much is 
worse than grutch : it is the frugal use of pleasure that 
gives us pleasure, 

Grutcll (gr»tj), v, Obs. exc. dial, or arch. 
Forms : a, 3 gruce, 3-4 gruchche, 3-5 grucche, 
3-6 gruche, 4 grochi, grouche, grochge, 4-5 
groohe, grocche, grochche, 4-6 grutche, 5 
gruch, grosschen, 5-6 grotche, grudehe, (5 Sc. 
gruich, 6- grutch. Pa. t. 3-6 gruched, etc., 
6- grutched; also 4 gpu'5t, 5 growht. ) 3 . 4 
grychche, 5 gre(t)ch©,grychge,gricche,gryche. 
Pa. t. 4-5 gricched, etc. ; also 5 griht, gright. 7. 
5 gurche. (See also Grudge vl) [a. OF. groucier, 
groncker, grocier, grocher, grucer, gruchier, to 
murmur, grumble (whence med.L. grottssare), of 
unknown origin.] 

1. intr. To murmur, complain, repine; = Grudge 

V . I. 

o. <1 122$ Alter. E, 186 Ne wrekie 5c nout ou seluen, ne ne 
grucche ae nout. ^ c 1250 Kent. Serm. in O, E, Misc. 34 
Hedden here euerich ane peny; po wenden hi more habbe: 
}jo gruchebede hi a.menges hem. 1302 R. Brunne Hnndl. 
Synne 1084 5yf..hou wylt nat ble^ly pario By bv wyl, but 
euer gruebande IF.^<7/«<i«/J. *340 Ayenb. 67 He beginb 
to grochi betuene bis leb and grunny. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV, 137 He made places of socour for pore men, forto 
sese J>e peple bat grucch^ [z». rr. grochgede, grutchyde] for 
be oponynge of sepulcre. 1389 in Eng. G»V<fj(x87o)9i If 
he grucche, he shal pay iJ**. £-1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 57 
The People grucched, for ihei fownden no thing to drynke. 
a x42oHoccLEVcZ?rAV^. xc6oShuldest ihow grucche 
and thyne annoye bewspc? 4x460 £//r<tre 669 And ever she 
lay and growht, ' c 1460 Tenoneley Myst. xix. X04 Whethere 
that he will saue or spyll. 1 shall not gruch in no degre. 1531 
Dial. Laws Eng. ii.xIviiL (1638) 152 The appellants would 
grutch and think them [the Judges] partiall. X587TURBERV. 
Trag. T. (1837) 94 Rough h^ded Surgeons make the 


patient. grutch.’ 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii, ii. 34 Both did at 
their second sister grutch And inly grieve. 1624 Quarles 
yob viii. med. xlvi,’ If we receive for one halfe day, as much 
As they that toyle till Evening, shall we grutch? 1647 
Crashaw Music's Duel gx They seem to grutch And 
murmur in a buzzing din. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. iii/ 
(1692) 100 To be Stewards of our External Substance for 
the Good of Mankind., not Grutching. 

/S. tax^oo AIprie Art/i. 2557 Syr Gawayne was grevede, 
and grychgide {printed grythgide] fulle sore. C1450 tr. 
De Imitatione i. ix. 10 pel haue peyne, & sone & lisily 
gretchin [z/.n gruccheth]. 

b. Const, against, with ; of, at. 

a. a 1240 Wohtinge in Cott. Horn. 275 A3aine.s al be woh 
and te sebame ) at tu boledest . .neauer ne opnedes ti mud to 
«rucchen ajaines. 1303 R. Brunnc Handl, Synne 3493 
Hyt ys grete pryde Grucchyng wyb God. CX380 Wyclip 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 7 His peple shal be saved, algif preesiis 
grutchen here agen. X382 — yohtt vi. at lewis grucchiden 
of him, for he hadde seyd, I am breed that cam doun fro 
heuene. 1390 Gower Coujf. I. 84, I grucche sore Of some 
thinges that she doth. 1432 Poston lAitt. No. i8 I. 33 The 
whiche . . shul causen him, more and more to grucche with 
chastising. 1531 Elyot Gov . 1. iii, His gouernance .. is to 
the people more tollerable, and they therwith the lasse 
grutch. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par., Matt. xxvi. 116 
[They] murmured and grutched at the cosies and expenses. 
1549-62 Sterniiold & H. Ps. cvi. x6 At Moses they did 
grutch. xg9S Hunnis yoseph 2 In all thinges that he saide 
or did against him sore they grutch. a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
Wks. 1716 III. 33 Can we gruich at any kind of service., 
when the Son of God was put to the hardest tasks? 

p. 4x400 Destr. Troy 9367 Toax, the tore kyng .. Gright 
with the gret & agayne stode. 4 1420 Aniurs 0/ Arth. xli. 
Gatvayne greches {Ireland MS. grechul] berw’ith, and 
gremed ful sare. 

c. with clause. 


4x380 Wyclip Scl. Wks. HI. 359 Grutche we not bat 
many men benken ful hevy wib b*s sentence. <z 1637 B. 
JoNSo.s Unkemvoods, To Cfias.I ^ Q. Mary Epigr. Consol., 
Do not grutch That the Almighty’s Will to you is such. 
1655 Fuller CJu Hist, v, v. § 21 Grutching much, that 
K. Henry the substance, and more, that Cromwell, His 
shadow, should assume so high a Title to himself. 

d. said of the conscience. (Cf. Grudge v. 5.) 
1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. xxxviii. Wks, (1876) 59 The 
conscyence alwaye prycketh and grutcheth ayenst synnes 
euyl commytted. 

2 . trans* To be reluctant to give or allow (some- 
thing) ; to begrudge ; « Grudge v. 2. (The quots. 
in brackets may be intr.) 

[X3A0-70 Alex, 4 Dind. 770 Whebur pei graunte hit or 
gruene bd greuen 30U ofte. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 123 
Gyff his jhemar oucht gruchys Itv/. 1616 grunches]. 4x400 
Eom. Eose 6465 If that prelats grucchen it.] 4x4x8 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 246 What unkyndly gost Shuld greve that 
God grucchede nou^t ! 15x3 Douglas ^neis 111. vi. 77 The 
nedis nocht to gruich {ed. 1553 grudche], in tyme to cum, 
The gnawing of jour tabillis every crum. 16x3 Wither 
Abuses Stript i. v. Juvenilia (X633) 34 Foes 1 have some, 
whose lives 1 do not grutch. 1672 Crowne Chas. VIII, v. 
Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 20X Grutch not the love thy widow to 
him bears. X719 Dn Foe Crusoe i. ix. 150 Who grutches 
pains that have their deliverance in view? 

nbsol. 13.. E. E.Altit, P. B. Bxo pay hym'graunled to 
go & grujt no lenger. 

b. with infinitive object .. . 

4X375 ‘S'c. Leg. Saints, Cosine <5* Dainyane 107^ Gyf [>ai 
gruchit to do sa. 4x400 Destr. Troy 9315 If he gright with 
the grekes to graunt horn his heJpe. 4x440 Vot^ Myst. 
xxxii. 243 He grucchis no3t to graunte his gilte. axSS3 
Udall Eoyster D. iv. v. (Arb.) 67 At my first sending to 
come ye neuer grutch. 1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. exg Who 
would grutch to spend his Bloud in His Honour’s Cause? 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1687) 1. xiii. igx One would thinly 
that a man of sense should gruich to lend his cars.. to such 
putid stuff. 

c. Const, dat. or to. 

a. ax300 Cursor M. 13263 pair heling groched he bs*n 
noght. 13.. E. E. Ainu P. B. 1347 pay gruchen him his 
grace to gremen his hert. Destr, 9956 Neuer 

the grete for to grutche .. All bis lust & his lykyng. 154° 
Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) A ij b, Why grutche they pb^icke 
to come forth in Englishe. X626 Middletou Anyth. Quiet 
Life IV. i. 230 The angry woman, methought, grutchw us 
our victuals. 1677 Crowne xst Pt. Destr. yemsalem Ded., 

I am sure they will not grutch you the few flowers that a 
poor poet brings to strew in your way. X700 Congreve 
Way of World iv. ii, S’heart, an you gruich me your liquor, 
make a bill. 

c x^oQ Destr, Troy 7072 Hit shalbe gricebit 
grace in his grete nede. 1500 Chester Pt. ii. 392 Gright 

they bene that grace. Ibid. 397 Against mankinde.. lo 
whom grace cleane is gright. , 

absol. In 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 6 Lose them 
[the asses] bringe them heilher anon Yf anye man grj’cne 
you as you gone.'.Saye that 1 will ride iherone. 

3 . intr. (app.) To be stinted, rare^^. 

c 1530 Interl. Beauties Women A iv, But for ye shall not 
dispayr I assure you No labour, nor dylygens in me snail 
gruch. 

4 . To make a jarring or grating sound. 

1493 Fcstivall (W.de W. 15x5) 70b, They, .grutched wilh 
theyr tethe forangre. 1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys (1570) 
54 Still grutching like vnto the frogges sounde. 

t Gru’tclier, Obs, [f, . Grutch -er^] 
A murmurer, grumbler, complainer. 

a 1225 Ancr. E. 108 Hcois a grucchid [AIS. T. grucchcrc], 
& fill itowen. 1382 WvcLiF Ecclus. v. 17 To tl« 
grucchere . . hate, and enemyte, and strife. yude 10 
U'hes ben grucchers pleynynge. 4x440 Promp, Parv. 21^/2 
Grutchare {AIS. K. gruchar), murmurator, murmurairtx, 
1483 Cath. Angl. 166/2 A Gruchcr (.)/£, A. Crochw), mur- 
murator, susurro. 

G-mtclliiig (grfl'tjlg), vbl. sb. Ohs. exc. arch, 
dial. F'orms: see .Grutch v. [f. Grutch r'# 
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•+-ing 1.] The action of the verb Gudtch; murmur- 
ing, complaining ; murmur, complaint, reluctance. 

<TX225 After. 114 Grucchunge of bitter & of sur heorte 
is him surre & bitture. cizgo Gett. ^ Ex. 3332 Quad 
moyses,..‘llle gruching is ju for-bead’. 13.. E. E. Allit. 
P. C. 53 What gray|>ed me j>e grychchyng bot graine more 
seche? 1340 Ayenb. 67 Of grochinge, pet is of him ^et ne 
dar najl ansuerie. 1375 Barbour Bnice xvi. 9 He hym 
levit with a gruching. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret.^ Priv. Priv. 
188 Amone.stynge recewe thou gladly, and reprowynge 
wythout wrath or gurchynge. c 1450 Loneuch Merlin 476 
(Kdlfaing) Loke thow fove . . ihy neyghbour with owten 
grochchenc. 150* llrd. Ctysten Men (W, de W. 1506) in. 
hi. 144 Wyth grutchynge they gyue an halfe peny or 
a peny unto Ihesu cryst. x^^Af'rai^ntn. Persecution 4 It 
divideth their Powers one against another, and in them- 
selves occasioneth murmurings, grutchings, and repinings. 
1683 Tryon IPny to Health 432 There being no Gnitching, 
Envying or Contention amongst them. 1847 L, Hunt 
Honey ii. 17 Scylla hath words, but words well-stored with 
grutching. 1892 Stevenson Vailivia Lett. (1895) 241 The 
rest is grunting and grutching. 

. b. of the conscience. rare'~'^. 
c 1450 tr. De Imitatione i. xx. 25 Grucching of conscience 
& dispersion of hcrtc. 

‘ t c. = Grudging vbl. sb. 2 . 

1621 B. JoNSON Gipsies Met. (near end), Or from an^ 
Gowtes least grutching. Blesse the Sov’raigne, and his 
touching. 

t Gru'tcMng;, ppL a. Obs. [f. Crutch v. + 
-ING-.] Grumbling, complaining ; reluctant. 

a X22S After. R. 108 (MS. C.) Ha is grucinde and dangerus, 
andarueSfortopai^eq. lait^oo Morte Ari/t. 1076 He gapedc, 
he groned fasle, with grucchande latez. 1490 Caxton Htno 
to (tie 6 Many ther be that ben Impacyent & grutchynge, 
CXS20 Mayd Etnlyti 183 in Hazl, E. P. P. IV, 89 She 
answered hym With wordes groichynge. ^ 17x2^ SPect. 
No. 292 f 4 A grutching uncommunicative Disposition. 
Hence t Gru*tcMugly adv. 

Ayenb. 193 MoreIike{j..to god an alfpeny f>et a poure 
yefh gledUche .. hanne a riche man yeaue an hondred marc 
grochmdeliche and mid zorje of herte, ^ 1382 Wyclif 
Ecelus. xii. 19 Many thingus grucchendeli whistrende [Vulg. 
tnulln susurrans^. CX400 Trojan IParu. 1641 in Horstm. 
BarbonPs Leg. II. 273/1 Thaime grauntede wes Half 
gruchandly. 

Grutnol, variant of Gboutnoll Obs. 

Q-ruve, -er, obs. and dial. ff. Groove, -er. 
Q-ruwe, obs. form of Grow. 
ilGruy^re (gwye^'j; Fr, gr«yfr). [The name 
of a town in Switzerland, used attrib. in ‘Gruyere 
cheese’, also 'with omission of * cheese *.] A cheese 
made of cows* milk, of firm consistence, containing 
numeroits cavities. 

1826 Scott Diary 14 June in Lockhart^ Bought a little 
bit of Gruyere cheese, instead of our dame’s choke-dog 
concern. 2845 Gresley Prank's First Trip 210 You must 
manage to eat gruy&re with your dessert on this side the 
Channel. 1871 M. Collins Mrg. 4- Merck. Ill, iv, 130 
Gruyire and celery. 1897 AllbutCs Syst. Pled. III. ao6 
The brain tissue maycontain cavities which have been aptly 
compared with those met with in GruySre cheese. 

Ghruyn, obs. form of Groin sb.^, snout. 

G-rtize, variant of Groose v. Sc., to shiver. 
Grw, Grwge, obs. forms of Grow, Grudge. 
f Gry, sb. Obs. [a, L. (in Plautus Most, i, 
iii. 67 where recent edd. have ypv)y a. Gr, ypv oc- 
curring in the phrase ou 5 j 7pD, and e.xplained by the 
le.xicographers as meaning (i) the grunt of a pig, 
( 2 ) the dirt under the nail ; hence the veriest trifle.] 
The smallest unit in Locke’s proposed decimal 
system of linear measurement, being the tenth of a 
line, the hundredth of an inch, and the thousandth 
of a (‘philosophical’) foot. 

(1623 W. ScLATER TytJies 148 To this you ne gry; you 
loue to euade, not to answere.] 1679 Locke Let. to Boyle 
B.'s Wks. 1773 VI. 541 The longest . . was three inches and 
nine grys long, and one inch seven lines in girt. x6gp — 
Hunt. Underst. iv. x. § ro A Globe, Cube, Cone, Prism, 
Cylinder, &c., whose Diameters are but looooooth P^rt ot a 
Gry. 1813 E.S. Barrett Heroine (1815) To Rdr, xiv, The 
work has every fault which must convict it. .but which will 
leave it not the ninety-ninth part of a gry the worse, 
t Gry, V . Obs.-^ intr. ? To rage, roar. 

2594 Carew Tasso ii. (i88x) 3+ The hearing this doth force 
the Tyrant gr}', With tbreatfull sound. 

Gry- : see Gri-. 

Gryce, var. Gris, fur, Obs.\ var. Grice 
Grychche, gryche, -chge, obs. ff. Grutch v. 
Gryderne, -eyom, etc., obs. ff. Gridiron. 
d'Grye, Ohs. rare~^. [? related to Guue z/.i] 
inir. ? To shudder, feel horror. 

13. . Gaw. < 5 - Gr. Knt. 2370 So agreued for greme he gryed 
with-inne. 

Gryesy, variant of Gbisy a. Obs. 

-Gryethe, obs. variant of Gbith Obs. exc. Hist. 
.Gryf, obs. form of Graff, 
fGr^ely, Obs. rare. [? Shortening of 
gntfeling, Guoveung.] Prone, groveling. 

<1x450 Le Plorie Arth.agia Ouer the sadylle downe he 
wente, And gri’fcly gronyd vpon the ground. 

[GryfF. Perh. a misprint ior^lt, (3bit sb.^ 
x6o8 Topsell Serpents Tarentinus (saith) that the 
Sea-fish called Gryff, or Grample, doth greedily devour 
them [worms].) 

GryfFar(e, QryS'e, obs. ff. Gbaffee, Geaff. 

Gryft, obs. form of GbaFT 

Gryght(e, obs. variant of Gbith Oh. exc. J/ts/. 


Grygynge, obs. form of Gbekins, dawn. 
Gryht, obs. form of Gbith. 

. Gryis, Sc. var. Gbise v. Oh. 

Gryking, obs. form of Gbekinc, dawn. 
tGryUe. Oh. rare. [ad. L. gryllus a cricket 
or grasshopper, a. Gr. ypvWof.'] A cricket. 

*S 5 S Eden Decades 215 Baskets full of gressehoppers, 
grylles, crabbes or crerysshes..all well dryed and salted. 

Gxyllotalpa (gri:btje*lpa). Also S grilla- 
taJpa. [/. L. grylh-, comb. f. of gfyiitts .t cricket 
+ talpa a mole.] The mole-cricket. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gryllo-talpa.) 1791 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Lonstad iii. 267 Bats shriek’d, and grillatalpas 
join’d the sound. 1815 Hist. J. Deeastro Sf bra. Bat II. 
325 His clothes were full of beetles, bats, lizards, gryllotalpas 
and scolopendras that crawled all over him. 

Gryn, obs. variant of Grout sb.^, snout. 
Gryiid(e, obs. form of Grind tf.i, Groin sb.^ 
Crvyne, obs. form of Green, Groin 
Gry^anian (grip^**nian),a. Ornith. [f. mod.L. 
grypani’UiH {gostrtini'), a, Gr. ypt-navios bowed by 
age, f. 7pG7ror curved.] (See quot) 

X879 R. B. Sharpe Brit. Plus. Catal. Birds IV. 6 Bill 
notched or grypanian (IlU^er), i. e. with the culmen nearly 
straight, bent at the end m an arched curv'c, acuminate, 
generally incised at the sides. 

Grype : see Gripe. 

Gryp^sheye, variant of Gripe’s egg Ohs. 
i*Grypll(e. Obs. Also 6 grip3i(e. [A perver- 
sion of Gripe, after L. gryphus : see Griffin.] 

L A griffin. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Hi. (1495) 571 Gryphes 
kepe this stone [laspis] as they done Smaragdus. ^1425 
Wyntoun Cron. \. x. 576 Gryphys (zf.r. grypis} gret ner- 
hande thaim ar And dragownys. 2579 Twyne Phisicke 
agsi. Fort. ». Ep. Ded. 154a, What strange., conflictes 
doth, -de.sire of golde raise vp betweeiie the people Arimaspi 
and the Gryphes? 

2 . A vulture. Also Jig. 

1563-87 Foxe .< 4 . <5- PI. (1596) 81/1 The griph with talen, 
the dog with bis tooth. 1574 Hellovves Gueunra's P'atn. 
Fa (1577) 107 They did eatc a Griphe in potage, and a 
Goose in pickle. 1584 R. Scot Discern. Witcher, xi. xHi. 
(x886) 162 PUnie reporteth that mphes file alwaies to the 
place of slaughter. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Ircl. In 
Holinsked II. .13/1 Argent three grlphs or geires gules 
crowned gold ; this gripB or gehe is a Kind of an eagle. 

Gryphen, -in: see Griffin L 
Graphite (srri-fsit). Min. [ad. mod.L. yry/’/i- 
iles, f. X. gryph.us : see Gbipfjn + -its.] A fossil 
oyster-shell of the genus Cryphiea. {Ci. Cbow- 
BTONE.) 

[1753 Cha.mders Cycl. Su/p., Gryphites, in natural history, 
the name of a very common fossile shell.) 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2)1, 81 It (Compact Limestone) frequently 
abounds with impressions or petrifactions of .. pectinites, 
gwphites, mytuHtes, &c. i8zx Pinkerton Pelral. I. 48: 
Gryphites. .enter into the composition of the singular cal- 
careous chain of the Pyrenees, 1872 W, S. Symonds Rec. 
Reeks ix. 327 A fine section of Lower Lias, with numerous 
gryphites and other characteristic fossils. 

attrib, 1833 Lyell Elem. Geol. (1865) 425 The name of 
Gryphite limestone has sometimes been applied to the lias. 

Gryphon, -esque : see Griffin, -esque. 
GryPPeshey, variant of Gripe’s egg Obs. 
Grys, obs. var, Grice^ ; var, Gris sb. and a. 

+ Giy'sande, a. Sc. Obs. [f. Grise grey ; cf. 
OF. grisan, med.L. gnsengttsi\ Greyish. 

ax4oo Burgh Laws xiri. {Sc. Stat. I.), J?e clalhing sail he 
of a hew grj'sande or quhytc [L. VesUmenlum sit unius 
colon’s scilicet grisu vel albi). 

Gxysboh (grai'sbpk). Also 9 greisbok. [ad. 
Du. grijsbok, f. grijs GRRY-¥bck Bock.] A small 
grey South African antelope (^Antilope inclanotis). 

1786 Sparkman Voy. Cape G. H. II. 224 The grys-hok is 
of a greyish colour, with black ears, and a large black spot 
round the eyes. 1859 Wood JVat, Hist. I. 643 The Grys- 
bok . . is a native of Southern Africa [etc.]. 1885 W. Gres- 

well in Placm. Plag. Feb. 280/1 The little greisbok that 
has continually been nibbling his vines. 1897 Encycl. Sport 
L 39 The Bushbucks . . Grysbuck {Nanotragus melanotis) 
are small antelopes, which [etc.]. 

Gryscysme, obs. form of Gb^ecisst. 

Gryse, obs. var. Gbece, Grice i; var. Gris, 
Gbise Obs. 

Gryselich(e, -lyche, -lyfe, obs. ff. Grisly. 
Gryselle, obs. form of Grizzle. 

Grysie, variant of Grist a. Obs. 
t Gry somyle, grysmoUe. Obs. [ad. OF. 
grisomolc, also crisomolc, -mile, ad. L. xhryso- 
inehtm, a. Gr. f* gold -f 

apple.] Some gold-coloured fruit ; the Greek 
name seems to mean either an apricot or a quince. 
c 1485 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 70 The same graffyng 
may be understood of an grj’smolle tre ; that is better than 
a peche. exss© Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Cvij, Oyle of 
grysomyle taketh ahvayc all impedimentes of the tonge. 

Grysope, variant of Gbasshop Obs. 

Gryt, Gryt-, Sc. ff. Great, Great-. 
t G-Sol-re-Ut. Mus. Obs. The note G, sung 
to the syllable sol, re, or ui, according as it occurred 
in one or other of the hexachords to which it be- 
longed ; the upper G of the bass. 

^2325 Song In Rel. Ant. 1 . 292 Qwan like note til other 
lepes and makes hem a-sawt, That we calles a moyson in 
gesolreutj en hawt. c 1400 Beryn 1837 The boost made an 


btdousc cry*, in gcsolreut the haut. 2596 Pai/iw. to Plus. 
A iv b. Note also that what is vnder G sol re r/, the same is 
voder Cavima-z'ty and what is aboue K la mi, the same is 
aboue ee la. 2609 Douland Omith. Microl. 32 The tuning 
of the lesser Psalmes out ofCsolfaut, and of the greater out 
of Gsolreut, is this. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. n. 122 For 
the Tuning of your Violin .. the Bass or fourth siring is 
called G sol re ut. 

Guaba, obs. form of Guava. 

11 Gnaca (g^va•ka). [Quichua according 

to Tschudi Kechua-lVb. (1S53) R vague term for 
any object of religious reverence.] A general term 
for objects connected with the religious worship of 
the Incas, as idols, temples, grave-mounds, etc. 

1604 E. GtRiMSTONE) D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. il 332 In 
this first kind of idolatry [worship of natuial objects] they’ 
have e.xceeded in Peru, and they properly cal it Guaca. 
Ibid. V. V. 340 They shewd me. .a litile hill or great mount 
of ^nd, which was the chiefeldoll orGimra ofthe Antients. 
Ibid. w xii. 359 In every Province of Peru, there was one 
principall Guaca, or hou.se of adoration. 2613 Purcjias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 878 This Guaca (so they called their 
Idols and Temples) was Generali to all the Indi.ans of Peru. 
1748 Earthquake Pent Pref. 8 In their Guaca’s (the Indian 
Word for Sepulchre) .. they always buried great quantities 
of Gold. 2777 Robertson Hist. Avier. 11 . vit. 321 The 
Guacas, or mounds of earth, with which they covered the 
bodies of the dead. 

II Guadiaro (gwa'tjam). [Sp. gttdcharo, of 
S. Amer. origin.] A nocturnal bird, Stcatornis 
caripensis, of South America and Trinidad, valued 
for its oil ; the oil-bird. Also ailrtb. 

2830 W. Cooley Plarit. ^ Inland Discov. (1846) III. v. 
xvii. 252 The Guacharo is of the size of our fowls, of a dark 
bluish grey plumage, and resembling in its manners both 
the eoat-sucker and the alpine crow, 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 
462/1 The use of the Guacharo oil is veryantient. Ibid, 
[Among the Indians) ‘to go and join the Guacharoes’ 
me.ans to rejoin their father.-? — in short, to die. 2893 New- . 
TON Diet. Birds 395 The hard, indigestible seeds swallowed 
by the Guacharo are found in quantities on the floor and the 
ledges of the caverns it frequents. 

Guacho, incorrect spelling of Gaucho. 

11 Gnaco (gwa*ku). [Sp.-American.] The 
name given in tropical America to Mikania 
Gnaco, Aristolochia angnicida, and other plants 
used as an antidote to snake-bites. Also, the 
medicinal substance obtained from the plant. 
Hence Gua'coxxize v. irons., to treat with guaco. 

1822-34 Good's Study Pled. (ed. 4) III. 301 note, The 
guaco, a vegetable matter employed In South America os an 
antidote for the bite of serpents, has been strongly recom- 
; mended ns an antidote for hydrophobia. 1853 Seeman in 
HookePs yrnl. Bot. V. 76 Remarks on Guaco-piants. ..The 
natives informed him that they bad ‘guaconized* them- 
selves, i.e. taken Guaco. 

Guaemn, obs. form of Guaiacum. 
Gnadalcazarite j^gwadalka-zarsit). Min. [f. 
Cuadalcazar, a town in MeKico, -itf. (It was 
named first Cnadalcazite by Adam in tSCj.)] 
Sulphide of mercury containinj; a little zinc, 

2875 Dana Plitt. App. ii. 25 Guadatcazarite. 

Guag (gwaeg). Mining. [Cornish; = Welsh 
^Tuag-empty, cogn. w. L. vaattts.^ A Cornish term 
ior; An old working. 

1778 PRVCE2l/f«. Corfiub. 322 Tinners holeing into a phace. 
which has been wrought before, call it ‘Holemg in Guag’. 
i860 Eup, <5- For. Mining Gloss., Corttwall Terms, Guag, 
a place that has been wrought before for tin. 

Guage, obs. form of Gage, variant of Gauge. 
Guaiac (givai*ak). Also 7 guajack, guaic, 9 
guiac. [ad. mod.L. Guaiac-ust. Cf. P'. ga'iac, 
yty'tic(i532 Rabelais).] = Guaiacum 2, 3. 

1558 Wardb tr. Alexis' Seer. i. (1559) 5 The harke of 
Lignum Sanctum* called Guaiac. 1604 £. GlniMSTOSE] 

D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxix. 288 The wood of Guayac, 
which they call Lignum sanctum, or Indian wood .. is as 
heavie as yron. X638A, READChirurg. xi. 81 Thedccoclion 
ofguajack is good, used in stead of ordinarie drink. z66r 
HicKERiNCiLLya/trafca 22 Medicinal Drugs, as. .GumGuaic. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The wood guaiac is extremely 
hard and heavy. x8xi A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (2818) 

188 The wood of guaiacum is inodorous. .. The re.sin, or 
guaiac, has a fragrant odour, with scarcely any taste. 1875 H. 

C. Wood Therap. (1879) 538 Guaiac, as an emmenagogue, 
is much less stimulating than cantharides. 

b. attrib., as, gnaiac^resin, -tree, -wood. 

2^27-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The gualac-lree is of the 
height of our walnut-tree. 1^7 Monro in Phil. Trans. 
LVII. 504, I had some guaiac wood. 2838 Penny Cycl. XI. 
461/2 Genuine guaiac-wood is destitute of smell, but if 
rubbed, and still more if set on fire, it evolves an agreeable 
aromatic odour. Ibid.^ Guaiac resin exudes spontaneously’, 
or in consequence of incisions. 2897 AllbuH's Syst, Pled. 

IV. 730 A pastil containing 2 grs, of guaiac resin, &c. 
Guaiacene (gwai*as2ln). Ckem. [f.GuAlAC(UM 
-ene. Cf. F. gaiaclne.'] A light colourless oil, 
obtained by the dry distillation of guaiacum resin. 

1864 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 945- >886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
Guaiacic (gwaiK*sik),<i. Chem. [f. Guaiac^'um 
+ -ic. Cf. F. gaYactque.} Gttaiacic acid, Ce Hg O3 , 
a substance obtained by Thierry from guaiacum 
resin and wood {Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

1844 Hodlyn Diet. Med., Guaiacic acid. 

Guaiacin (^vai*asin). Chem. Also -ine. ff. 
Gual\.c(um + -IN.] A non-nitrogenous vegetable 
principle discovered w the wood and bark of the 
Guaiacum officinale, having a sharp acrid taste. 

An earlier word occurs in Timme's Quersitanus 
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1. xiiL kjb (1605), where *sa!t of guamcine' renders the L. 
sal giiaiacinus (app. = Guaiacum 2). 

TB30 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot, 137 All the Guaiacutns .• 
contain a particular matter often designated as resin . . but 
which is now considered a distinct substance, called Guaia- 
cine. 187s H. C. Wood TJierap, (1879) 4=3 Landerer asserts 
that he has found in it a peculiar crystallizable substance 
which he calls guaiacin. 

Gnaiacol i^\vai*ak^l). Chem, [f. GuAiAc(oir -t- 
-OL.] A. phenol contained in wood tar, and also 
obtained in the dry distillation of guaiacum resin. 

3864 Watts Diet. Ckem, II. 946 Guaiaeol^ Produced, 
together with guaiaceneand pyroguaiacin, by the dry distil* 
lation of guaiac resin. 1898 AllbutCs S^st. Med.y. 45 
Among the tar derivatives [may be specially mentioned] 
creosote and guaiacol. 

II Guaiacum (gwai’ak^m). Forms: 6&uaicum, 
guiacan, 6-7 guaiacan, 7 guacum, gwactim, 
gwakin. 7-8 guajacum, 6- guiacum, guaiacum. 
[mod.L., ad. Sp. gtiayaco^ gttayacan, of rtative 
Haytian origin.] 

1 . A genus of trees and shrubs (N.O. Zygophylla^ 
cesi\ native to the West Indies and the warmer parts 
of America ; a tree of this genus, esp. Gttaiactim 


officinale and G, sanctum. 

1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 40 The wood of G_ui« 
acum, otherwyse called Lignum Sanctum^ wherewith 
djnierse diseases are healed by the order of the newe dyete. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 456 Some Hot Trees, as Turpentine, 
hlaslick'Tree, Guaiacum, luniper, &c. 37x2 tr. PomeCs 
Hist. Drugs 1 . 66 Guajacum ..is a Tree the Size of a com- 
mon Walnut Tree. 379a Mar. Riddell Pipy. Madeira 90 
The guiacum, or lignutn vilae^ is found here. The bark 
is white and gummy, the leaves winged, the blossoms of 
a beautiful violet colour, and the berries are used as bitters. 

2 . The hard and heavy brownish-green wood of 
G. officinale and G. sanctum^ used in medicine ; 
lignum vitse. 

XS33 T. Paynell tr. HuitetCs De Morho Gall. vi. ir Yet 
hath this woodc Guaiacum alwayes bene there v.sed. 1580 
Frampton tr. Monardes rob, The Guiacan that is called 
the wood of the Indtas. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. itt. xxii. 
423 The Oak ; the salt expells Urine and gravel ; the wood 
is of like use as Guajacum. 2744 Berkeley Siris § 47 
Guaiacum, and other medicinal woods. 2876 Ellen Frcwer 
tr. y. Verne's Adv. 3 Eng, <5- 3 Russians ill. 32 They had 
laid in a good stock of ebony and guaiacum. 

3 . A resin obtained from the tree ; also, the drug 
prepared from it. Also gum gitaiacttm. 

1SS3 in Lodge Illustr. Brit. Hist. (X79X) I. xxii. 265 He 
told me that his Ma'<* taketh Guaiacum, & is far better 
now than he was a xil dayes sins. z6os B. Jonson Voipene 
ir. i, Ne yet, of guacum one small stick, sir, Nor Raymond 
trollies great elixir. 3636 Davenant IViits iv, i. Oram, 
Wks. 1872 II. x88 His Affiicted female ..feeds him with 
beds of guacum For hU salad, and pulp of salsa for His 
bread. 3663 Boyle Use/, Exp. Nat. Pkilos, ri. App. 386 
Some of our eminentist English Doctors, .have not scrupled 
of late years to use the strong and fetid chymical oyles of 
Amber and Guajacum. 1686 Land. Goa. No. 2x86/1, 32 
Thousand Quintals of Cakau of Caracas and Gwakin. 3743 
Compl. Family-Piece 1. i. 20 Take Gum*Guaiacum x Ounce. 
3756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters L 47 Oils of guaiacum, box, &c. 
..are found heavier than water. 3813 J. Thomson Leet, 
Injtam. 199 The guaiacum, sarsaparilla, [etc.] ..have all 
been supposed to be useful in the cure of sn'ophula. 

4 . attrib., as guaiacum-bark, -lozenge^ ’■potion, 
-resin, -test, -tree, -wood, 

1596 Burrouch Meth. Phisick (ed. 3) 375 The guaiacum 
potion is wont sometimes to worke that effect. xSosTimme 
Quersif. 1. xiii. 65 The Boxe, the Oake, Guaiacan Tree, and 
such like. x8xa J. Smyth Praci. Customs 40 Guiacum 
Bark. 3876 Gross Dis. Bladder ix The guaiacum test of 
Dr. Day. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep, IX. 599 Guaiacum 
lozenges. 

Guall, Guam, obs. forms of Gall z'.I, Yam. 
Gnan (gwan). Also 8 quan, 9 guam. [prob. 
a native name.] One of a family or subfamily 
{Pelopinx, Newton) of gallinaceous birds of South 
America, allied to the curassows. 

*nl] Nat, Hist. I. 33 The Quan or Guan, so 

mlJed in the West Indies, .is a little bigger than a common 
Hen. 3827 O. W. Roberts Centr. Amer. 228 He fired at 
toree guams, each as large as a turkey-cock. 3852 Th. Ross 
ttumboCdis Traxf, II. xxiv. 444 Large birds, a guan (pava 
aetwnm for instance, or a curassao {aiector), when wounded 
in the thigh, die in two or three minutes. 3895 C. Dixon in 
• Cracidm or curassows and guans, 

with fifty.three species. 

Guana (gwanaV Forms: 7 guiana, 7-9 
guano, 8 gauna, gwana, 9 Austral. go^li)anna, 
7- guana ; also {anglicized) 7 gwane, gwayn, 8 
guane. [variant of Iguana.] 

The Iguana, a large arboreal lizard of the 
west Indies and South America. 

, ?,®°7 G. PfRcy in Purchas PUgHms (16=5) ,v. ,686 We also 
killed Guanas, in fashion of a Serpent, & sueckled Hk#* 
Toade vnder the belly. ,624 CArrl Sm’,th „ f 

42 With a lothsome beast like a Crocodil, called^a Gwavn 
,ve daily feasted. 1,48 A awe’, F<y. 11. x \. 267 The animals 
we met with on shore [at Chequetan] were principally 
guanos, with which the country abounds, and which are by 
some reckoned delldou-s food. 3763 W. Robinson in W. 
Roberts Nat. Hist. Florida too [List of animaUl The 
guane. 2792 Mar. Riddell Voy, Madeira 63 The guana 
is of xarious colours ; but most commonly it is either brown, 
green, or blue. 1S34 M. Scott Crxtise Midgg (1859) 287 
l^k at the.se two guanas chasing each other up that tree. 

2 . Colonial. Any large lizard, e. g. Sphenodon 
punctalum \Hatteria punctata) of New Zealand, 
380a G. Barri.ncton Hist, N, S. Wales vlii. 285 Among 


other reptiles were found some brown guanoes. 1864 J. 
Rogers New Rxish 1. 6 The shy Guana climbs a tree m 
fear. 1883* Eha* Tribes on my Frontier large Monitor 

which Europeans in India generally call an iguana, some- 
times a guano! 2891 ‘Rolf Boldrewood* Syaney-side 
Saxon vi.99 A goanna startled him [a horse]. 3^ Morris 
Austral Eng. s. v. Goanna, In New_ Zealand, the word 
Guano is applied to the Hzard-Hke reptile Sphenodon pnne- 
iaiuM. ..In 'I'asmania, the name is given to Tiligua scin- 
coides. White, and throughout Australia any lizard of a large 
size is popularly called a Guana, or in the bush, more com- 
monly, a Goanna. 

Guana, variant of Guano. 

II Gxianaco (g^vana-ki?). Also 7 guanco, guia- 
naco, guinaco, 7-9 huanaco, 8 guanico, -aca, 
9 -acho. [Quichua httanaco, huanacu.'] A South 
American mammal, Auchenia httanaco, a kind of 
wild llama producing a reddish bio>vn wool. 

3604 E. GIrimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies I. xxi. 70 
There are few of those beastes, which at Peru they call 
Guancos. Ibid. ni. xx. 185 There are also of those beasts 
which they call Guanacosand Pacos, which are sheepe. 1670 
Narborough /ml. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy, 1. (X71X) 98 There 
are many Ostriches in the plain Lands, and Guianacoes, 
which are the Beasts that bear the red Wool, whereof Hats 
are made in England. 1725 round World 

(1840 304 We. .saw guinacoes, or Peruvian sheep, as big as 
small mules. 1773 J. Hawkesworth Voy. 1. 15 Guanicoes 
...resemble our deer, but are much larger, the height of 
some not being less than thirteen hands. x8xx W. Walton 
Perttv. Sheep 83 The Huanaco or Guanaco of the Spaniards 
. .is the largest of the two species of wild Peruvian sheep. 
attrib. iSn W. Walton t*erinf. Sheep 84 Horse hides 
and Guanaco skins. Ibid. 167 Guanaco wool is obtained 
from the wild animal of that name. 2865 Lubbock 
Times vii. (X869) 234 On the east coast, the natives .. have 
guanaco cloaks. 

Gaanamine (gn'K-namsinl. Chem. Also -in. 
[f. Guan-o + Amine.] (See qnot. i88i.) 

2881 H. Watts in Nature XXV. 348^ The Guanamines 
..a series of bases discovered by Nencki in 1874 and 3876, 
and formed by the action of heat on the guanidine salts of 
the fatty acids. 1899 Cagney tr. R. von yaksch's Clin. 
Diagnosis vi. (ed, 4) 239 note, I'he characteristic pointed 
rhomboid-^ of the guanamln of isobutyric acid. 

Guanidine (gwae’nidin), Chem. Also -in. 
[Modified froraGOANiN.] A stronglyalkalinebase, 
CNsHb, formed by the oxidation of giianin. 

2864 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 949 Guanidine. . .An organic 
base discovered and investigated by Strecker . . It is pro- 
duced . . by the action of hypochlorous acid on guanine. 
3899 Cagney tr. R. von yaksch's Clin, Diagxiosis vi, (ed. 4) 
239 note, Carbonate of guanidm. 

Hence GnanldPaic a., in carbo-gttanidinic acid. 
3866 Odlinc Anim, Chem. vi. 339 Biuret .. may be re- 
garded a-s carbo-guanidinic acid. 

Guaniferons (gwani-feras), a. [f. GnAN(o) + 
-(i)feeou8.] Prodocing gnano. 

^ 1844 yml. P. Agric, Soc, V, i. 288 The guaniferous 
islands. 

Guanin (g^va•nin). Chem, Also -ine. [f. 
Guan(o + -IN.] A white amorphous substance 
obtained abundantly from guano, forming a con- 
stituent of the excrement of birds, and found in 
the liver, pancreas, and other parts of animals. 

3830 Fownes Chem. (ed. 3) 499 Guano also contains a 
peculiar substance called guanine, which closely corresponds 
with xanihic oxide. 2839 NexoSyd. Soe, Year'bk. 93 Scherer 
detected guanin in the pancreas of the o.x. 2889 Geddes & 
Thomson Evol. Sex-z^ Guanin, so abund.-int on the skin of- 
fishes and some other animals. 

Guailize(gwa‘n3iz},v. [f.GuAN(o + - 1 ZE.] irans. 
To treat with guano. Hence Guamized///. a, 

^ 3843 J* A. Smith Product. Farming 21 81 Comparing 
it with patches not guanised, the produce of the former 
may, without exaggeration, be stated to be double. Ibid. 83 
The growth of the guanised rye wa-s uniformly good. 
Guano (gwa no, giwije’ni?), sb. Also 8 -9 guana. 
[Sp, Amer, ^pjtuano, ad. Quichua huann 

dung.] 

1 . A natural manure found in great abundance on 
some sea-coasts,esp, on theChincha and other islands 
about Peru, consisting of the excrement of jea-fowl. 

360^ E. GIrimstone] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxxvdi. 
3x1 'Ihey are heapes of dung of sea-fowlc ,, They cal this 
dungpuano. i669£arlSandwich Xs.Barbds Art Metals 
36 It is called Guano Ki.e. Dung', not because it is the Dung 
of Sea-fowls (as many would have it understood), but be- 
cause of its admirable vertue in making ploughed ground 
fertile. 3726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) X70 
Cormorants dung, which the Spaniards call Guana. 1^6 J, 
Baxter^ l.ibr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 346 The seed was 
drilled in with 2 ewL auano, and acart load of mould mixed 
together per acre. 3^6 Pace Adv. TexLBk. Geol. xx. 430 
The guano of the Pacific and other tropical Islets, so valuable 
as manure. 

/ig. x86o Emerson Wks. (Bohn) II. 314 

The German and Irish millions, like the Negro, have a 
great deal of guano in their destiny, 2870 ' Ouida ’ Held 
in Bondage^ 16, 1 find soda-water and brandy the best guano 
for the cultivation of my intellect. 

2 . iransf. Artificinl manure, esp. that made from 
fish, called more fully fish-manure or fish-guano, 

18^ Emerson Led., Yng. Amer. Wks. >Bohn) II. 301 
Agnculiural chemistry.. offering by means of a tea-spoonful 
^ artificial guano, to turn a sandbank into com. 1M3 
Fisheries Exhsb. Cafat. sos Fertilizers In the preparation 
of which fish are used, including Menhaden guano, crude 
and ground, guano made from fish skins ^nd from fish 
heads and bones. x883 Pall Malt G. 30 Aug. 2/2 Convert- 
^ A whale into patent guano, 

o. A general name for sea-birds which produce 


guano. ? Obs. [This is in Sp. guanae, pi. guanoes i 
cf. quot. i860.] • . 

1697 Dampier Voy. 1. xoi [They] found multitudes of 
Guanoes, and Land-turtle or Tortoise, and named them the 
Gallapago’s Islands. 3726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 190 Isles Lobos. .. Here are also plenty of Guanoes 
and carrion-crows. 3760-72 tr. yuan <5- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 
II. 104 Innumerable flights of birds with which all those 
islands abound and commonly called Guanoes..; many of 
them are indeed alcatraces, a kind of gull, though all com- 
prehended under the generical name of Guanoes, [xWo 
Times 17 Dec. 7 The guanaes or cormorants and other 
allied tribes of birds which deposit guano must have existed 
thousand.s of years before man.] 

4 . attrib., guano-island, -manure, -wafer. 

1844 Catholic Weekly Instructor 6 a, It is said, more than 
300 vessels from Liverpool are engaged in the guano-manure 
trade. 3831 Beck's Florist 199 Guano-water improves 
wonderfully the colour of the flowers and the general health 
of the plants. 2838 Cycl. Commerce (ed. Homans) 899 The 
claim of the Peruvians to the exclusive possession of the 
guano islands. 

Hence Gxia^no v, trans,, to fertilize with guano. 

PiXidfig, 

3847 Disraeli Tancred n. ix, Lady Constance .. having 
guanoed her mind by reading French novels, had a variety 
of conclusions on all social topics. 2836 Olmsted Slax^e 
States 43 The ground is .. again guanoed, two hundred 
weight to the acre, 3865 Spectator 18 Feb. 176 He 
announced that he intended to guano the public mind. 

Guaoio, variant of Guana. 

II Guara^ (gwa'ra). [mod.L., a. Tvipi gttard.'] 
Guird in Tupi is .simply = ‘ bird', but the description in 
quot. 3796 relates to the guara. 

An American bird, the Scarlet Ibis, Eudocimus 
ruber. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 296 The Brazilian Guara 
of Marggrave. .is a Land and Water-fowl, of the bigness' of 
the Spoon-bill . . It feeds upon fish and fle^h, water ahvajra 
added. 1688 R. Holme n. 260/2 The Guara.. It is 

of some Authors called an Indian Curlew. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Guara, in zoology, the name of a Brasilian 
bird, called by Clusius, Numenius Indicus, or the Indian 
Curlew. ,lt is all over of a fine gay red, only that the long- 
wing feathers are tipped with black at their extremities. 
[3796 Morse Amer. Geog.^ I. 745 The guira famous for 
often changing il.s colour, being first black, then iwh-coloured, 
next white, aftei^vards scarlet, and last of all crimson.] ^ 

II Guara ^(gwa*ra). Alsoaguara. \yM^\jagodra 
'dog, ounce* (Dias); cf. Jaguab.] A large-maned 
wild dog of S. America, Cams jttbaitts, 

3884-5 Stand. Nat. Hist. (i888» V. 436 Largest and 
fiercest of the South American species is the'Guara {/anis 
Jubatus), which has a mane, and outw’ardly presents some 
resemblance to the hyena. . . The name of Aguara or Guara 
appears to be an imitation of its loud cry ‘ gou-a-a '• 
il Gnar aclia (gwara'lja). Also erron. guaracia. 
[Sp. (Velasquez Sp. Diet. 1878).] *A lively 
Spanish dance in or | time, usually accompanied 
on the guitar by the dancer himself* (Stainer & 
Barrett J876). 

1828 Moore Say, what shall we dame ? i. 8 Shall we. .To 
the light Bolero's measures move ? Or choose the Guaracia’s 
languishing lay? 

IlGnarana (gwarama). [Tupi guarand^ A 
Brazilian shrub, Faullinia sorbilis; a paste pre- 
pared from the seeds of this shrub, which is used 
for food and medicine. A\^oguarana-bread, -paste, 
3838 T. Thomson Ckexn, Org. Bodiesz^x Guaianin^ This 
substance was discovered by Tlieod. Mariius, in the 
guarana. 3861 New Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 459 The author 
has employed guarana paste in numerous cases of hemi* 
crania. 3876 Harley Mat. Med. led. 6j 707 Guarana. 1 he 
seeds of this plant furnish the Guarana bread so highly 
esteemed by the natives of Brazil. 

+ Gnarand. Obs. Also 7 garand, -end. [? ad. 
F.^arnw/: sec Guarantee j^.] ^ Guarantee i. 

3674 Temple Let. to King 30 Nov., Wks. 3720 IL 316, 

I said, Your Majesty having been the Author and Guarand 
of the Peace at Aix .. could with ill Grace propose any 
thing to France beyond those Terms. 3687 Burnet Reply 
to Varillas 86 He cites again Florimond for his Gamnd. 
370a Land. Caz, No, 3812/3 The King and the Cardinal 
Primate shall write to the Emperor, and the other Guarands 
of the Peace of Oliva. 

Gnaraniu (gwaramin). Chem. Also 9 -ina, 
-ine. [f. Guaran(a + -in,] A crystalline prin- 
ciple contained in guarana, and regarded by some 
as identical with caff*, ine. 

3838 [see Guarana]. 3841 Brande Chem. 2230/2 Guamnm 
[obtained] from the fruit of the Faullinia sorbili^yi Mar- 
tins. 3880 Libr. Univ. Knowt. (U. S ) VII. 134 
tial crj'stallizable principle is said to be identical wiin 
caffeine, but has received ihe name of guaranine. 

Guarantee (geerantr), Also 7 garante, 9 
guarrantee. ['I he early form garanti (sense i) is 
perh. a. Sp. garanie » F. garant, OF. guarani, 
warant (whence W arrant sbP). The later develop- 
ment guarantee (with which ftom Sp. 

grande) was subsequently misused for Guaranty, 
being perh, taken as a serai-phonetic adoption of 
F. garantie ; hence senses 2 and 3 lelow. Sense 4 
should perh. be regarded as a distinct word ; it 
may however be viewed as a perversion of the 
meaning of the word, produced by identilymg the 
ending with -ee suffix'^ of legal terms,] 

1 . A person or party that makes a guaranty or 
gives .a security ; a guaranteeing party. 

3679 Penn Addr. Prot. ii. v. (1692) 339 As if he . . could 
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GUARD, 


GUABAITTEE. 

be Garante, in t’other World, thej' become very 

insolicitous of any further search here, 1683 Pro/. 

France v. 65 That promise, of which our King was the 
Garante. *7x0 Lend. Caz, No. 47x3/1 The second com- 
plained of the Violation of the Treaty . .of which, .the King 
of Prussia was a Guarantee. Burnet O^vn J'l/neiv. 

(1724) 663 Pursuant to an article of the treaty of Nimeguen, 
of which the^ King of England was the guarantee, 1724 
Swift DrapUr's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. ii. 92, 1 will not ven- 
ture to be your guarantee. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan, 8/2 His 
allies should be guarantees. 1796 Worse Gccg. II. 
63 They are the sole trustees, guarantees, and managers of 
the national bank. 1819 R. Chapman Jas. 123 The 
emperor .. was guarantee of the treaty of marriage betwixt 
her and the elector. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. x\. v. (1864) 
VI. 450 He even threatened the King of England with 
interdict, if, as guarantee of the treaty, he should enforce 
its forfeitures. x86o Woolsey Introd. Intemat. Law § 105 
(1875) 120 If he guarantees a debt, and the payment is 
refused, he is not bound to make it good ; for in this, 
according to Vattel, lies the diflerence between a surety 
and a guarantee. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 1. 151 He 
stood guarantee that 1 should remain and wait the result of 
the trial. 

2 . The act of guaranteeing or giving a security ; 

Guaranty sb. 2. 

1786 Burke Charges agst. JK Hastings Wks. 1813 (4'>) 
VI.^692 Taking occasion from a late application of Fyzoola 
Khan for^the Company’s guarantee. 1806 Wellington in 
Owen Wellesleys Desp. 11877) p. civ, This very act of 
guarantee has always been considered 'important in India. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. vii. 88 The laird was 
willing to enter into the proposed guarantee. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. HI. 341 At length, having received 
sulbcient guarantee, he assented. 1883 Stevenson Silverado 
Sq. 17 This I relate as I heard if, without guarantee. x836 
Law Times LXXXII. 94/2 A material alleviation of the 
strictness with which contracts of guarantee are enforced. 

3. Something given or existing as security, e. g. 
for fulfilment of an engagement or conditions; 
= GnAKANTy sb. 3. 

^ 1832 Lewis Use < 5 * Ah. Pol. Terms xi. 95 Good education 
is no guarantee. 1836 Longf. in Life (1891) I. 227 Your 
love for literary labor is a sure guarantee of success. 1856 
Kane Arcl. ExpL II. viii. 90 l‘bis announcement was re- 
ceived as a guarantee of their personal safety. x86o W. 
Collins Worn. White i. ix. 46 My situation in life was 
considered a guarantee. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv. 73 
Our Lord anticipates the time when active zeal for Himself 
will be no guarantee. *894 H. Drummond Ascent A/au 
390 Sacred and happy homes, .are the surest guarantees 
for the moral progress of a nation. 

4 . A person to whom a guaranty is given : the 
correlative of guarantor. 

. *®S3. J* Bouvier Law Did. U. S, (1856) s.v., The guarantee 
is entitled to receive payment, in the first place, fiom the 
debtor, and secondly,, from the guarantor. ,1875 Posts 
Gains in. Comm. led. 2' 403 Guarantors are relieved by the 
guarantee being compelled, if one is ready to pay the whole, 
to sell him the debt of the others. 

6. allrib . : guarantee fund, a sum of money 
pledged as a contingent indemnity for future loss 
guarantee society (see quot. 1858). 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III, ^08 The President of 
the Board announced to the Court, their consent to extend 
the amount of the Guarantee Fund to two millions. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Guarantee Societies, certain joint- 
stock companies, which, upon payment of an agreed 
premium, guarantee to the employer the honesty of a person 
employed, or, at least, undertake to make good any defal- 
cations in his accounts. 1879 M*Cartby Owi Times H. 
xxi. 107 A guarantee fund of two hundred thousand pounds 
was very soon obtained. 1891 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct, 7/1 
The guaranlee arrangement made with certain of the 
Australasian colonies for testing the effect of a 4f. rate to 
Australia. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 21 April 7/3 He has decided 
to give up the countr)' (jt. hunting it] unless a guarantee 
subscription of;^2,ooo a year is forthcoming. 

Hence Guarantee’sliipv 

27x5 M. DAVIF.S .riMew. Brii.\. 227 Its CathoUck Union 
scarce ever going any further than the Politick Point of 
Tolerating one another under the Papal Guaranteeshlp. 
Guarauteo (gjerantf*),^. [f. Guarantee 5^.] 
L trans. To be a guarantee, warrant, or surety 
for ; spec, to undertake with respect to (a contract, 
the performance of a legal act, etc.) that it shall be 
duly carried out ; to make oneself responsible for 
the geniiinen^s of (an article) ; hence^ to assure the 
existence or persistence of ; to set on a secure 
basis. 

X791 Burke Th. Fr. Affairs Wks. 1802 IV. 22 Publlck 
treaties made under the sanction, and some of them guaran- 
teed by the Sovereign Powers of other nations. x8. . Ld. 
Brougham (Ogilvie), By the treaty of alliance she guaranteed 
the Polish constitution In a secret article. x86o Woolsev 
Introd. Internat. Law § 105 (1875) 128 Thus, the treaty of 
Teschen.. which was guaranteed by Russia, renewed the 
treaties of Westphalia. x85o [see Guarantee t]. 1865 
Kingslf.y Hcrezv. xvll, If he would but guarantee the 
Danish laws, .to all north of the Watling street. x868 Free- 
man Norm. Cotiq. (1876 II. ix. 432 It is a more diflicult 
question whether Harold’s .succession was at all guaranteed. 
1874 Savce Compar.^ Philol. i. 55 Written languages 
guarantee a systematic pronunciation. 2876 L. Stephen 
Eng. Thoupkt \%th C. I. 17 The intellectual activity of 
the acuter intellects, however feeble may be its immediate 
influence, is the great force which stimulates and guarantees 
every advance of the race. 

b. with inf. or ohj. clause ■: To engage to do 
something ; to warrant or ensure that something 
will happen or has happened. 

2820 Keats Lamia i. 339 Her beauty, .while it smote, 
still guaranteed to save. 2858 /. B. Norto.v Topics 1^2* 

I will undertake to guarantee, that a mass of oppression 

VoL. IV. 


and inju.stice, .has been tvrought under colour of these Acts. 
2862 Stanley few. Ch. (18771 1, v. 207 Here is a case of 
that precision which guaramees to jsa that the spot was once 
well known. 1884 Pae Eustace 84 I’ll guarantee that he’ll 
nes’er return to Bengurrj\ 

2. 'i'o secure the possession of (something) to a 
person, etc. 

*838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. r. iL I, 262 Eager to anticipate 
the possession of Navarre, which had been guaranteed to 
tliem on their father's decease. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. III. 553 Liberty to follow the Confession of 
Augsburg . . was guaranteed to the city for its six parish 
churches, i860 Motlev Netherl. (1868) I. in. 71 In that 
case he promised.. to guarantee to the Prince the earldoms 
of Holland and Zeeland. 1899 Findlay in Expositor Feb. 
87 Christ guarantees to the faith of His brethren.. a true 
quittance and defence from sin. 

8. To secure (a petson or thing) against or from 
(risk,. injury, etc.); to secure in (the possession of 
anything). 

1804 Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1B77) 452 The British 
Government was pledged ..to guarantee them against all 
exactions. 2820 A. RankenZ/iiA France viii. i. § 2. 25 The 
protestant states were now acknowledged and guaranteed 
in their full rights and privileges. 2832 Ht. Martineau 
Etta of Gar. vii. 88 Angus was strongly disposed to make 
the attempt, if he could beguaranteed from loss. 2859 Mill 
Liberty i. 9 On condition of being guaranteed more or less 
efScaciously against hts tyranny. 

absol. 1823 T. Moorb Mem. (1853) IV. 62 He could not 
guarantee against the folly of people in prosecuting. 

Hence Guarantee*d, Guaranteering^/. 

1876 Daily Nexos 3 Nov. 7/5 The mighty shield of guaran- 
teeing Europe will defend our lerritorial integrity and our 
national rights. 2882 Macm. Mag. XLVI. 256, 1 vote the 
abolition of the guarantees and of the guaranteed. 2892 
Labour CommissionG\o5s..fGuaranteetl men, men employed 
hy a contractor, and having regular wages. 1895 A. J. 
Wilson Gloss. Terms Stock Exch., Guaranteed slocks. 
Stocks the interest of which is guaranteed by a Government 
or company are thus described. 

Guarantor (gserantp-i). [Formed after Guar- 
antee, by substitution of -OB for the correlative 
-EE 1.] One who makes or gives a guaranty or 
security. 

2853 J. Bouvier Law Diet. U.S. (1856) s.v., A guarantor 
differs from a surety in this, that the former cannot be sued 
until a failure on the part of the principal, when sued ; while 
the latter may be sued at the same time with the principal. 
2862 Sat. Rev. XIII. 631/2 It is said that a regular army 
of 60,000 visitors a-day will relieve the guarantors; and 
already on the Derby Day 50,000 were m the building. 
2874 Motley Bameveld II. xvi. 206 He intended. .to main- 
lam the IVeaty of Truce of which his Majesty bad been one 
of the guarantors. 2875 Poste Gains iii.Comm. led. 2) 405 
A surety or guarantor of a debt may require the creditor 
to proceed against the principal ffrst. 2893 Gladstone Sp. \ 
Ho. Com. 13 Feb., I wanttoknow.. who will be the effective | 
guarantor that this remainder will not also vanish? 

Hence Gnaranto xsMp, the position or function | 
of a guarantor. 

288s Times 13 June 13 Guarantorships to a large amount 
are already volunteered as a nucleus to the guarantee fund. 
Guaranty (g«*raiiti), sb. Also 7 garrsnty, 
-ie, guarranty. [ad I\.^.guarantie{n\sowarantiei 
Wakbanty', f. guaranty viarant (see Warrant).} 

1 . The action or an act of securing, warranting, or 
guaranteeing; security, warranty; sfec. a written 
undertaking made by a person (called guarantor^ 
to be answerable for the payment of a debt or the 
performarice of an obligation by another person, 
who is in the first instance liable to such payment 
or obligation. 

1592 E.r/os, Terms Law 103 G.2iTantie of charters is a 
writ, & it lyeth where any deedc is made that compre- 
hendeth a clause of warranlie..and if the tenant be im- 
pleaded by a stranger, .then (etc.]. Ibid 206 Garrantie, is 
when one is bound to an other which hath land, to warrant 
y> land to him, 2665 Temple Let. to Dk. Ormond Wks. 
1732 II. 25 We have some Ground of Complaint, seeing the 
Emperor’s Name among all the other Princes in the 
Guarranty of the Munster Peace. 2678 Marvell Grorvtk 
popery Wks. 2875 IV. 266 His Majesty .. continued to 
solicit other princes ..to come into the guaranty of this 
treaty, 2682 XAi-exv-tXA, Brief Rel. ‘2857) I. 252 The league 
of guaranty is said to advance apace. 2682 Ibid. I. 266 
The ratifications of tbelre.alyof guaranty between the King 
of Sweden and the states generall are exchanged. 27*5“^ 
Bolingbroke Study Hist. vii. {2752) 226 They consented to 
give Spain an act of guaranty for securing the execution of 
the treaty. 1753 Hanway '/>«». (1762) II. ix. ii 217 This 
article concludes with a reciprocal guaranty of the provinces 
of Persia. 279* Anecd. W. Pitt 1. iv. 74 Our guaranty of 
the pragmatic .sanction was an effect of that enmity, a 2850 
Calhoun Wks, I. 334 The guaranty of a republican form 
of government. 28^ Motley Netherl. (2868) I. vi. 302 
They are to ask assistance in men and money upon a mere 
taliler qualiter guaranty. 2860 Woolsey Introd. Itflerrtat. 
Law 5 105 (2875) 227 Treaties of guaranty . . are especially 
accessory stipulations, sometimes incorporated in the main 
instrument, and sometimes appended to it, in which a third 
power promises to give aid to one of the treaty-making 
powers, in case certain .specific rights— all or a part of those 
conveyed to him In the instrument— are violated by the 
other party. 28^ Freeman Norm. Conq. (2876) I. iii. 91 To 
give a guaranty for his good behaWour. 2874 Green Short 
Hist. ix. f 20. 723 England alone showed herself true to 
herguarantyofthcAusirianSuccession, 2875 Poste Gains 
HI. Comm. led. 2)405 The most noticeable rule of English 
law respecting the contract of guaranty is that it must be in 
writing. 

1 2 . A person who gives a guaranty (sense i) or 
‘undertakes tosee stipulations performed’ (J.). Obs. 
2684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vL 152 Offering him very good 


Termes, for the performance of which he would be Guar- 
ranty. 2692 South Serm. (1697) k S^o God . . is the great 
Gu.iranty for the Peace, Order, and good Behaviour of 
Mankind. 

3 . Something which secures or guarantees the 
existence or persistence of a thing ; a ground or 
basis of security. 

1697 Let. Necess. Land Force 2 Yet the best Guaranty of 
a Peace, is a good Force to maintain it 2754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781 IV. vii. 67, 1 have no doubt of overcoming 
her unhappy Mother, by making her husband's interest a 
guaranty for her., good behaviour to her child. 2855 
Prescott Philip II, I. i. viii. 116 Four or five places of 
importance . . were to be held as guaranties by the French 
kin^. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. (1876) I. iV. 251 Re- 
quiring baptism and nominal homage as guaranties for 
peace. 2872 Ibid. IV. xvii. 4 The consecration of William 
by the Northumbrian Primate might be looked on as some 
sort of guaranty. .for the obedience of his province. 
Gn^anty (gre'ranti), v. Now rare, supereeded 
by Guahameet;. Also 8 guarranty. [f, thesb.] 

1 . trans. « Guarantee i. 

*753 •S’rc/j Mag. Jan. 8/2 Her allies should engage to 
guaranty the tranquillity of the north. 1775 Johnson Tax. 
no Tyr. 58 They talk of their pretended immunities guar- 
rantied by tite plighted faith of Government 2779-81 — 
Fredk. Gt. Wks. J v. 545 He was ready to guaranty all the 
German Dominions of the House of Amtria. 2786 Burke 
W. Hastings Wks. 1813 (4“) VI. 693 His request of the 
Company’s guarantying his treaty with the Vizier. 2857 
R. Tomes Amer. in Japan xiii. 301 'Phat friendly inter- 
course with the Japanese which ivas guarantied by the 
compact solemnly entered into between Japan and the 
United States. rxx86x Mrs. Browning Bianca iii, God’s 
Ever guaranties this Now. 2875 Poste Gains m. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 402 The fidejussor may be employed to guaranty 
any obligation. 

2 . - Guarantee v. 2. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog, II. 289 The respective districts 
which they had allotted for and guarantied to each other. 

3 . Guar.intee x». 3. Also, to secure (a person) 
in the possession of something. 

1732 Gentl. Mag. II. 945 The Establishment of an 
Indivisibility, and Primogeniture in Favour of t)ie eldest 
Arch-dutchess, guaranty’d contra quoscunque. 2783 Burke 
Rep. Afairs India Wks. 2813 (8®) XI. '.65 I’he allow- 
ances made by the Company to the Presidents of Bengal 
were abundantly sufficient to guaranty them against any 
thing like a necessity for giving into that pernicious 
praciice. 27B6 — W. Hastings ibid. XII. 94 Who. did not 
only guaranty him in the possession of what he then actually 
held, but engaged to restore all the ocher territories. 

Hence Gua*j antied ppl. a. 

2786 Burke W. Hastings Wks, 2823 (4’’) VI. 697 To 
exact a due observance of the guarantied treaty. 

IlGuarapo (gwara-pi?). [Peiuvian.J A drink 
made from the fermented juice of the sugar-cane. 

J760-72 tr. Juan ff Ulloa's Voy. (ed, 3) I. 304 The guarapo 
. . IS nothing more than the j’uice of the cane, as it flows 
from the mill, .and afterwards suffered to fermenL 2852 
Th. Ross Humboldt's Traxt. I. xv. 483. 

liGxiaraTl3ia(gwaraivna). [Guarani; app.acom- 
pound of Guaba.] A bird of the genus Aravius ; 
the courlan or limpkin. 

1678 Ray Wiltugly's Ornitk. 292 The Brasilian Guarauna 
of Marggrave. 2688 K. Holme Armoury 11. 248/2 The 
Brivilian Guarauna. It hath a long bill a little inclining 
downward-^. . It is in form like the Woodcock. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl’ Snpp., Guarauna^ in zoology, the name of a .small 
Brasilian bird common m watery places, and of the size of 
our snipe. 2895 C. Dixon in Fortn. Rev, Apr. 645 Such 
peculiar formn as the boazin. the twoguaraunas. 

Guard (gard;, sb. P'orms ; 4-7 garde, 5-6 Sc. 
gBird(©, 6-7 gatd, guarde, 6- guard, [a. or ad. 

F. garde, earlier also guards ( * It., Sp. guarda) 

Rom. ^guarda, a, O'l’eut *wardd. (Cf. Ward.)] 

1 1 . Keeping, guardianship, custody, ward. To 
take guard ; to take care. Obs, 

2426 Lydc. De Gnil. Pilgr. 8^3 She is a tresourere Off 
konnyng & of sciencys, And off all Experyencys That be 
commyltyd to hyr garde. 0x440 Parlonope 768 Of the 
conlree he takelb grete garde. 1529 Iomson Cabin’s 
Serm, Tim. 22/1 I'hat we may walke as it ^were in the 
garde of our God, fearing nothing in the middest of all 
daungers. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. t. 149 Anon 1 wot not, 
by what strong escape He broke from those that had the 
guard of him. 2606 — Ant. Cf Cl. v. ii. 67 For the Quecne, 

He lake her to my Guard. 1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavel's 
Disc, Livy I. erx To which of these two more safely may be 
intrusted the Guard of liberty, asqiz Ken Hymnarium 
Poet. Wks. 2721 II. 202 O may the Angel to my Guard 
assign’d, (Contract a sacred Friendship with my Mind. 

•j* b. spec, in Laxv. Obs. 

CowEL Interpr. s y. Card, It . , hath diuers applica- 
tions .. sometime to a writte touching ward.riiippe. Which 
writs are of three sorts : one called a right of guard or ward, 
in French, droit de gard. 2642 Termes de la l.eyxTx Gard 
IS when an Infant whose Ancesiour held bj' Knights Service 
is in the ward or keeping of the Lord of whom tho-c lands 
wereholden. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gn*d or Guard.. 

In a Law-senre Guardianship, or Management of Children 
under Age or Idiots. ,, Writ of Gardor Ward, z.Vi'nX re- 
lating to Guardianship or Ward.vhip. 

2 . Protection, defence. Obs. or arch. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 24 A1 provinces and places 
of guard were shaken. *59® Spenser F. Q, iii. ii. 21 Such 
was the glas.sy globe that Merlin made, And gave unto king 
Ryence for hts gard. That never foes his kingdome might 
invade. 2624 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. s8 When I see so 
strong a guard of providence over him. 2634 Milton Comus 
42, I was dispatcht for their defence, and guard. 1680 
Morden Geog. Rect. (2685) 204 Turin . . a pl.icc very im- 
portant for the Guard of Italy and fortified with a strong 
Citadell. 2781 GibdoN Decl. 4 F. xvii. II. 45 The rivals 
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who contended for the possession of the Roman world, had 
withdrawn the greatest part of their forces from the guard 
of the general frontier. 18x4 Cary Vante, Par. viii. 88 Ask 
the guard of braver arms. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brii. India 
II. 357 The Raja marched from Nagpur on the 3rd of hlay, 
under the guard of one wing of the 22nd Bengal N. I. 

3. Sword-exercise y Boxing, etc. A posture of de- 
fence; hence, the weapons or arms in such a posture. 
At open guard : in a position which leaves the 
swordsman open to attack. 

1595 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hunt, l Iv, Twine your bodie 
more about, that you may fall to a more sweet, comely, 
gentlemanlike guard. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 102 (2nd 
Qo. 1604) The Scrimures of their nation. He swore had 
neither motion, guard, nor eye. If you oppos’d them. 1649 
Fuller Just Man's Funeral 7 This makes them lie at an 
open guard, not fencing. 1655 Gurnall Ckr. in Arm. i. iv. 
(1669) 42/2 He is a weak Fencer that lays his Soul at open 
Guard to be slabbed and wounded \vith guilt, while^ he is 
lifting up his hands to save a broken head. 1692 Sir W. 
Hohe Fencing-Master (ed. 2) 4 A Guard is a posture which 
a Man putteth his body into for the better defending of 
himself from his Adversaries thrusts or blowes. 1802 C 
James Milit, Diet. j>.v., The word guard is seldom applied 
among .small swordsmen to any position but those of carte 
and tierce ; the other motions of defence are stiled parades. 
Ibid, s V. Broadsword, The principal guards wkh the broad 
sword are : The inside guard (similar to carte in fencing) . . 
The outside guard (resembling tierce). .The medium guard, 
which is a position between the inside and outside guard .. 
The hanging guard (similar to prime and seconde) . . The 
St. George’s guard, which protects the head. 1833 Regul. 
Insir. Cavalry i. 123 The Files engage on the ‘ Inside 
Guard change to the ‘Outside Guard*. Ibid. 126 It is 
good practice to put them through the * Guards ' and 
‘Points’. 1840 Dickers Old C. Shop Ivi, Mr. Swiveller 
performed .. the broad*sword exercise with all the cuts and 
guards complete. 1897 Dncycl, Sport I, 144 There are four 
chief guards to one or other of which the swordsman should 
constantly return after an interchange of blows, and these 
are known as Engaging Guards. 

b. Cricket. The position in which the bat is held 
to defend the wicket ; esp. in to give, take guard. 

1868 Box Theory 4- Praci. Cricket xit To prevent any 
unfair confusion to the batsman by allowing such [delivery] 
as would throw himoffhisgiven guard. 1877 — Eng.Game 
0/ Cricket .x.wi. 451 A batsman often applies to the umpire 
for guard, i.e. to know which stump or stumps his bat is 
defending. 

4. The condition or fact of guarding, protecting, 
or standing on the defensive; watch; esp. in to 
keep guard. Hence, the special service of watching 
performed by a soldier or sailor. 

1596 Spenser F.Q, vr. x, 43 When faire Pastorell Into this 
place was brought and kept with gard Of griesly theeves. 
x6ox Shaks. AiCs li^ell iii, v. 76 She is arm’d for him, and 
keepes her guard In honestest defence. 1602 — Ham. t. i. 
xo Barn. Haue you had quiet Guard? Fran. Not a Mouse 
stirring. 1625 Bacon Ess., Cunning (Arb.) 441 Which 
seraetn..to keepe themselues more in Guard. X640 tr. Fer- 
dere's Rom. Rom, i. 104 They boorded the Pagans ship all 
three together, leaving their Squires in guard of their bark. 
x6^ Milton P, L. vi. 412 Micoael and nis Angels . . plac’d 
in Guard thlr Watches round. 1706 Phillips (ed Kersey), 
Guard, or Gard,..m the Art of War the Duty performed by 
a Body of Men, to secure all with Watchfulness against the 
Attemptsor Surprizes of an Enemy. lyxa W. Rogers Voy. 
249 The Inhabitants kept Guard on their Walls. 1726 Shel< 
vocKE Voy. round World (1757) X97 One of the /quarter-deck 
guns . . being mounted at our guard, was fired at sun-set. 
X833 Ht. MARTiNEAUi:.<?<»;?r 4 * Lugger \.\. 79 The eldest boy 
was directed to keep guard at the entrance of the closet. 
1835 Hoyle’s Games 336 iJChess) Play your men in guard of 
one another, so that if any be taken, the enemy may also be 
captured i/y that which guarded yours. X867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk, s.v. Guard-ship, The officer of the guard is account- 
able to the admiral for all transactions on the water during 
his guard. 1876 T. Hardy Eihelberia 11890) 154 It was 
characteristic of Ethelberta's jealous motherly guard over 
her young sisters that [etc.]. 

t b. A post of observation. Obs. 
exsoo Melusine xxiv. 16B-9 Thenne made the captajm fjTe 
to be putte high vpon the garde for manere of token . .soone 
after lyre was made fro garde to garde, that knowleche was 
therof thrugh all the royalme. 

6 . a. On or upon one’s guard, on guard (f for- 
merly also upon one's or the guards, upon a guard) : 
in a position of defence, on the defensive ; (rr) with 
reference to fencing and sentry duty; hence (^) 
generally. To stand, be, lie upon ones guard ; to 
be watchful, cautious, or vigilant, to take care; 
so to put, set (a person) on yhis^ gitard. Const. 
against, for. [Cf. F. sur ses gardes and en gardei\ 
*577 •S’/* Aug. Manual (Longm.) 42, I will . . stand upon 
my gard, and with wakyng eyes will I sing in my hart. 
x6io Shaks. Temp. n. i. 321 *Tis best we stand vpon our 
guard, a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 29 .Sussex 
was thought much the honester man, and far the better 
souldler: but he lay loo open on his guard. X647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. I. (1730) 202 Both or one of them were 
ever upon the guard, to keep out that which was vTthout. 
X653 Holcroft Procopius 1. 23 He sent direction . . if they 
heard that the Enemie was enlred at any other part, not 
to succour, but to continue upon their guards. <2x674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. § 80 The Soldiers which were 
upon the Guards in some out-Forts. 1683 D. A. Art Con. 
verse 108 In Disputes relating to Religion be upon your 
Guards. X700 Drvden 4* 73 For this the wise 
are ever on their Guard. X70X W. Wotton Hist. Rome 327 
The Intelligence, .set him up>on his Guard. <1x704 R, L’Es- 
trance (J.), It is wisdom to keep ourselves ufxin a guard, 
17x2 Pope Sped. No. 408 P 5 In like manner should ihe 
Reason be perpetually on its Guard against the Passions. 
1800 Roland / vwrtnj? lOn the Position of the Body for being 
on Guard. X845 McCulloch Taxation Introd. (1852) 10 We 


must be on our guard against the abuse of this doctrine. 
1875 JowTriT Plato {ed. 2) V. 67 No one can be on his guard 
against that of which he has no experience. x888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. 11 . liii. 34x Every sensible man feels in 
himself the struggle between these two tendencies, and is 
on his guard not to jucld wholly to cither. 

b. Off one’s guard : in or into a defenceless 
condition or a condition in which one is easily 
snrprised by an attack. 

1682 Dryden’& Lee Duke 0/ Guise i. iii. Or at the court 
among my enemies, To be, as I am here, quite off my guard, 
Would make me such another thing as Crillon. X692 R. 
L’Estrange/Vx^/«ccxxxv. 205 Temerity puls a Man offhis 
Guard. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 371 They had not been 
put entirely off their guard, 1856 Keadk Never too Late to 
Mend ii, Isaac Levi caught both faces off their guard. 1885 
Lavi Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 797 The agent throws me off my guard 
. .and I therefore do not employ an independent valuer. 

f c. Out of (one’s) guard * off \pne's) guard. 
Obs. [Cf. F. hors de garde.] 
x6ox Shaks. Tvvel. N. 1, v. 93 Looke you now, he*s out of 
his gard already vnles you laugh and minister occasion to 
him, he Is gag’d. 1685 Dryden Thren. Angsts. 17 The 
thunder-clap . . took us unprepared and out of guard. 

6. + a. Caution, precaution {oh.), b. (with//.) 
A precaution (now rare). 

*597 Shaks. LoveVs Compl. 298 There my white stole of 
chastity I daft, Shooke off my sober gardes, and ciuill 
feares. X62S Bacon Ess., Plantations (Arb.) 534 V.se them 
iustly, and gratiously, with sufficient guard neuerihelesse. 
X707 Atterbury Viud. Doctr. Funeral Serm. T. Bennet 28 
Where . . they have express’d themselves with fat least) as 
few Guard.s and Restrictions as 1 have done. 1741 Richard- 
son Pavtela (1883) I. X63 For the poor gentleman has no 
guard, no caution at all, 17^ Burke Late Si. Nat, Wks. 
1842 I. 112 On what other idea are all our prohibitions, 
regulations, guards, penaliie.s, and forfeitures, framed ? X790 
— Fr. Rev. 38 All this guard .. serves to shew the spirit of 
caution which predominated in the national councils. 1875 
Sears Serm. Ckr. Life 7 The guards, the warnings, the 
denunciations interposed throughout the old Bible 

7. One who keeps, protects, or defends ; a pro- 
tector, defender; spec* one of a guard (sense 9), 
a sentry, sentinel. Also with preceding sb. denoting 
the object defended, as Coastguabd, ielegra^ 
guard, etc. 

^ 1412 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1644) 1 . 389 like man duelland 
in the burgh . . sal stand gaird, and [etc.). X474 Caxtom 
Chesse lit. vii. 55 llie ^rdes and kepars of cytees ben 
signefied by the .vii. pawn which stondeth in the lyfle side 
to fore the knyght X483 — Cold. Leg. es?b/i Sayni Idhan 
euangelist .. as kepar and garde of so noble vyr^n. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. t. iit 43 Her fahbfull gard remov’d, her hope 
dismaid, Her selfe a yielded pray to save or spill, xspx 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. it. 127 Fight till the last gaspe : He Be 
your guard. 1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres iv. ii. 104 He is 
to . . consult , . with them touching the placing of the cards 
and Sentinels. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. xv. iv. 130 Though the 
great bulke Achilles be thy guard. «*7X5 Burnet Ozvn 
Time iv. (1724) I. 660 Such as endeavoured to make their 
escape, and were seized, (for guards and secret agents were 
^read along the whole roads and frontier of France). 1780 
CowpER Table T. 135 Guards, mechanically formed in ranks, 
Playing, at beat of drum, their martial pranks. 1819 Shelley 
Cenex V. it. 20 Guard.-?, there. Lead forth the prisoners. xByx 
B. Taylor Faust (18751 1 . xxv. 208 Thy cries will wake 
the guards, and they will seize thee ! 

b. The man who has the geoeral charge and 
control of a stage coach or a railway train. 

^ Originally an armed man charged with the duty of protect- 
ing a mail-coach against robbery ; hence the designation. 

1788 GentL Mag. LVIII, i. 558 A King’s officer . . stopped 
the mail-coach from Dover, and demanded of the guard the 
key of the trunk on which he sat. Ad 30 Geo. Ill, 

c. 36 § 5 If any Person .. travelling as a Guard to any Stage 
Coach, .shall fire off the Arms he is entrusted with . . other- 
wise than for the Defence of such Coach [he shall be fined 
2or.], 1792 Thos. Pennant Let. to a memb. Parlt. 16 
These guards shoot at dog.s, hogs, sheep, and poultry, as 
they pass the road , . to the great terror and danger of the 
inhabitants. X837 Penny Cycl. VII. 280/2 s.v. Coach, The 
guard is the servant of the Post-office. 1864 Laxv Times 
Rep. X. 719/2 A guard in the employ of the railway company. 
xSyx M. Collins Mrq. 4- Merck. I. iv. 141 Another guard 
came up the platform, 1893 Peel Spen Valley 277 In the 
svinter [rxSso] the guard carried a blunderbuss for protec- 
tion in a box near him. 

c Freemasonry. See quots. (Cf. Guardian i d.) 
<2x843 R. Carlile Man. Freemasortry i. i The next in 
order to the Master is the Senior Warden, then the J unior 
Warden, Senior Deacon, and Junior Deacon ; lastly an 
Inner Guard and Tylers, or Door Keepers, the one inside, 
the other out. X870 Texi-bk. Freemasonry Introd. 7 The 
Inner Guard- .andTyler act as doorkeeper.?, the first-named 
acts as inside, and the last outside, aimed with a drawn 
sword. 

d. US. Football. Either ofthe two players (called 
the right and left guard respectively) that are 
stationed one on each side of the * cenlre-msh *. 

X897 Erxycl, Sport I. 426 To the immediate right of the 
snap-back is the ‘right-guard*.. The ‘left-guard ‘left- 
tackle and ‘ left-end * complete the line on the other side. 

8. pi. The household troops of the English army, 
consisting of the Foot-guauds, the Horse-guards 
(I b), and the Life-guards, Also applied, by 
extension, to the seven regiments of heavy cavalry 
known as the Dragoon Guards (as distinguished 
from the Dragoons). 

[i66x, 167s, cla : see Foot-cuaros, Horse-guards.) a X674 
Clarendon / fxr/. 77 rA XV. § 68 The King (in 1656), .resolved 
to raise one regiment of guards, the command whereof he 
gave to the lord Wentworth. x68a Dryden Prol. to ' /. oyal 
Brother* X3 The Critic all our troops of friends discards : 


Just so the Whigg wou’d fain pull down the Guards. 1708 
Lend. Gaz. No. 4421/7 He . . was seen in Fleet-street with 
the Guards. x8o6 J. S. Surr Winter in London (ed. 3) I. 
18 An ensign in the guards. X83X J. Jekvll Coj-t. (1894) 
266 Old parson Cholmondely, then in the Guards, ran away 
at the battle of Dettingen. 1863 Kinclake Crimea II. 351 
The brigade of Guards will be destroyed; ought it not to 
fall back? 

9. A body of persons, esp. soldiers (f also occas. 
ships) engaged to preseive a person or place from 
injury or attack, to act as an escort, or keep watch 
over prisoners : with reference to military sentry 
duty, freq. in phr. to mount, relieve {fthe) guard, 
(See also advance guard (Advance r^.V), Body- 
guaud, Grand guard 2, main guard, Rearguard, 
etc., and cf. Cokps-de-garde, Garde-du-corps.) 
Guard of honour : a body of soldiers, sailors, police- 
men, etc. appointed to receive a royal or other 
person of distinction and to attend at state cere- 
monials. Yeomen of the Guardi see Yeoman. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixxxi. 58 [He) founde to haue aboule 
the Kyngs parsone an hondreth Picte.s. or, after some, 
Scottes, the whiche he ordeyned for a Garde for the Kjmges 
parsone. xS32 Foriescue's Ahs. 4- Lim. Mon. vL 11714) 43 
The second Ordynarye charge, is the payment of the Wags 
and Fees of the Kyngs grete Officers, his Courts, his 
Counceil, his Garde) and other Servaunts. XS35 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 118 Quhair joung Constans that tyme faucht 
with his gaird, He brocht with him out of Armorica. xs68 
Grafton Chron. II. 385 The king reteyned unto him a gard 
of Archers of Ches^hire. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. vii. 36 King Chairlis VI. .. elected an(e) band 
cf Scotis horsemen ; quhilke commounlie was calk the 
Scotis gaird of armes. x6xi Bible 2 Kings xxv. 20 
Nebuzaradan captaine of the guard tooke these, and 
brought them to the king of Babylon. X650 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) X83 There was a Guard of 100 Souldiers 
sett to keepe all manner of persons whatsoever from coming 
to speake his Lo**. X67X [see Beek-eater 2). 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Tr,av, i. 258 These Sangrack I 3 eys 
mount the Guard by turns. X687 1 A\E.CF.Gt. Fr. Diet. II. 
s.v., To come off frum the Cluard, descendre la Garde. X691 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 294 Our fleet for the winter 
guard is to consist of 33 men of war. _ X700 S. L tr, Fryke's 
Voy. E. Ind. 248 Two Dutch Soldiers that had ab.sented 
themselves from the Guard two days, ran the Gauntlet, 
>797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvii, Vivaldi perceived that 
the guard was changed. x8o2 C. James Milit. Did. s. v., 
As soon as they have taken post, fronting their respective 
guards, the word of command will be given— ‘Officers and 
non-commissioned officers — to your guards — March 1 Halt ! 
Front!’ ‘Officers and non-commissioned officers, inspect 
your guards 1 ’ 1840 Dickens Barm. Riidge 4 Some .say that 
Lord George Gordon had been sent under a strong guard 
to the tower. X884 Mil. Engineering led. 3) L 11. 15 The 
guard of the trenches is divided into two oodles— x. The 
main body. a. The reserve. 1887 Spectator 13 Aug. X097 A 
company of this regiment was guard of honour to the Empress 
Eugenie. 

b. transf and fg, 

1548 P. Nicols x2 Spyes (1553) Dv, Some there be thtit 
perceive the Pope ana his garde have led us blindly this 
many yeeres into a shamefull confusion of our faiib. 1549 
Chalonrr Erasm. on Polly Db, But (Lorde) what., 
inconueniences . . woulde not rommenly happen .. were not 
now with flaierie now with daliance..(aH of my garde [L. 
satellitiuvi\ I warrant you) boeth propped up and nourished. 
X613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 764 As if they had beene 
the infernall guard, comming with Cerberus to welcome 
Proserpina to her Palace. X834 J. Brown Lett. Saudi/, v. 
289 A powerful though unseen guard of angels continually 
surrounds him. 1848 Dickens Dombey vii, The perseverance 
with which she walked out of Princess’s Place to fetch this 
baby and its nurse, and walked back with them, and walked 
home with them again, and continually mounted guard over 
them. X894A Forbes in Drti^AVri/r 27 Nov.6/5 Gradually 
are thinning the ranks of the ‘Old Guard’ of war corre- 
spondents. 

+ c. Body of guard = Corps de garde. Obs, 

*579 Digces Stratiot. 91 These little bodies of gard or 
watch, 

10 . Something which guards, defends, or protects ; 
a protection, defence, lit. and_/^. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. ii. 54 There is betweene my will, 
and all offences A guard of patience. x6o8 — Per. ii. iv. 15 
Though This King was great. His grealnesse wm no gard 
To barre heauens shaft. X69X Norris Pract. Disc. 310 We 
need no other Guard.. against Sin. .than these Three Words 
well considered, God is Present. X696 Blackmore Pr. 
Arthur vi. {1714) 197 Their Hands a woven Guard of Osier 
saves, In which they fix their Hazel Weapon'.? End. X7X3 
D^^WKW’Pkys.-lheol. iv. xii. (1714) 221 Feathers are., to 
Birds .. not only a good guard against Wet and Cold •• 
also most commodious for their Flight. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 
xi. 162 Reason is here no guide, but still a guard. X7S6 
Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 47 The nicest and best 
studied behaviour was not a sufficient guard for a man of 
great c.apacity. 1780 Cowper Table T. 66 Keep Vice 
restrained behind a double guard. 1821 Joanna IJaillie 
Meir. Leg., Wallace Ixxxi. 11 The dark brown water., 
lashed the margin’s flinty guard. X822-34 Goods Study 
Med, (ed. 4) I. 487 It is .. necessary to watch its (squill si 
effects upon the kidneys and intestinal canal and to attemper 
it with opium or some other guard. 1856 Emerson tnS- 
Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 83 Every one who ha.? 
tasted the delight of friendship, will respect every social 
pjard which our manners can e.stablish . . to secure from the 
intrusion of., distasteful people. 

11. An ornamental border or trimming on a gar- 
ment, Obs. exc. Hist, or arch, 

(The original notion may have been that of a binding to 
keep the edge of the cloth from fraying.) 

<2x529 Skelton Mann. World 9 So many gardes wome, 
Jagged and al to-torne .. Sawe I never. X53S Ck/VEROALE 
Num. XV. 38 Speake to the children of Israel & 
vnto them y* they make them gardes vpon y* quarters of 
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their garmentes. er^^o Disc. Common Weal Ens* (1893) 
83 When cure gentlemen went simply and cure servinge* 
men plainly, with out cut or garde, bearinge the hevie 
sworde and bucler, on theire thighes, in steadc of cuites and 
gardes, and light daunsinge swordes. x6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 459 A Senatour was distinguisht from the Gentlemen, .by 
his coat embrodered with broad gards and studs of purple. 
1603 Const. <V Canons Eccl. Ixxiv, Priests’ Cloaks, without 
cards, welts, long Buttons, or cuts, t^io Histrio-m. 111.248 
Out on these velvet gards, and black-Iac’d sleeves. 1631 
JoRDENiVIrt/. Bai/ies'Dtd. (1669)4 A. plain suteofour Country 
Cloath, without welt orgard. 1637 D aven ant 5 rtV. 7 'rx«?;//A. 
Dram. Wks. 1872 II. 267 A young man in a rich habit down 
to his knees with a large guard of purple about the skirt. 
2707 Chamderlayne Si. Gi. Brit, ni, iii. 275 He [a Baron] 
hath two Guards or Doublings on his blantle. 2766 Porny 
Heraldry Gloss. (1777), Guard, term used by some Heralds 
to signify the Doubling of the Mantle of the Nobility, 
b. jig. Chiefly in phrase without welt orgard. 
2581 Sidney AfioL Poelrie (Arb.) 59 Who reades PJu- 
tarchs eyther historic or philo.'^ophy, shall finde, hee trym- 
meih. .theyr garments. With gards of Poesie. 2588 Shaks. 
Z. L. L. IV. iii. 58 O Rimes are gards on wanton Cupids hose. 
2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 4 A plaine ale-house without 
welt or gard of ante iuybush. 1641 Bp. Hall Atisw. 
Vtnd. Smectymntiusi)S The words are plaine, without either 
welt, or gard, 2660 Fuller Mixt Contempl, xxxiii. 299, 
I am a Protestant without wealt \.mod, cd. wealth), or gard. 
2692 Steele in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 25 Jacob 
was a plain man without welt or gard. 

C, traiisf A stripe, band of colour. Obs. 

2579 T. Stevens Let. in Hakluyt's Voy. (1589) 161 These 
ITuDerones] haue waiting on them 6. or 7. smal fishes 
..with gardes blew and greene round about their bodies, 
like comely seruing men. 1613 Purchas Pil^image\\(ixj\ 
558 The Zebra ., resembling a Horse .. all over-laid with 
partie coloured Laces, and guards, from head to Taile. 

'i‘12. Astr, pi. The two stars of the constellation 
of the Lesser Bear known astronomically as Beta 
and Gamma respectively ; also guards of the pole. 
Applied also to the two ‘pointeis* of the Great 
Bear. Obs. 

2374 Bourne Regiment for Sea 34 You may knowe it 
by. .the Starres rounde about the Pole, as Charles Wayne 
and the Guardes, 2594 Blundevil Exerc.^ vir. Introd, 
(1636) 649 All these instruments seme to little purpose, 
vnlesse you know also the North star, with bis guards. 
Ibid. vn. xxvi. 687 The two gardes or pointers of Charles 
Waine, 2^ Shaks. Otlu n. i, 13 'I'he winde-shak'd-Surge, 
with high and monstrous Maine Seemes to ca'.t water on 
the burning Beare, And quench the Guards of th' euer-fixed 
Pole. 2674 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 209 The two 
stars that are in the shoulders of the Bear, are called the 
Guards, . . because they are diligently to be looked unto, in 
regard of the their singular use which they have in Navi, 
gation, 2783 R, Turner Piezo Heavetu 56 The two 
foremost of the square He almost in a right line with the 
Pole-star, and are called the Guards or Pointers. 1819 
T, Whiting Syst, Astron, (1828J 28 Guards, a name that 
has been sometimes applied to the two stars nearest the 
North Pole. 

f 13. The amnion or ‘ caul *. Obs. 
x6xx Florio, Guardia,. .iXso the gard that infoulds a child 
in the mothers wombe. 

+ 14. Bunting. (See quot.) [F. j^ardes."] Obs. 

26x6 [see' Gard ^]. 1B49 H. Ainsworth Laftc. 

Witches 111. viii, [Of a boar.] The toes beinground and thick 
..and the guards, or dew-claws, great and open. 

15. Curling. (See quot. 1878 .I 

1849 Chambers' Inform. II. 650/2 Each man is warned 
by his re.<pective friends to plant, if possible, an excellent 
guard— dislodge this stone, and cover that [etc.]. 1878 

‘Capt. Crawley’ Football, etc. 127 {purlin^ A stone is 
said to guard when it lies in a line between the player and 
the tee, with another stone belonging to the same side 
within it; a guard may also lie on any other part of the ice 
beyond the hog-score, on a similar principle. 2897 Eucjvl. 
Sport I. 264 (Curling] Guard, (i) a stone that lies in a 
direct line before another. 

16. A contrivance of metal, wood, or other ma- 
terial, made for the protection of an object from 
injuiy, to prevent accidents by falling, etc. ; orig. 
in many cases used with a prefixed word indicating 
the position or nature of the protecting contrivance, 
e. g. fire-guard, trigger-guard, etc, 

a. gen. <In several instances a defining word is more 
usually found prefixed, as leg-guard, mudguard, step, 
guard, watch-guard, etc.) b* The part of the hilt of a 
sword that protects the hand, often of curious workmanship 
or elaborate design. C. (See quot.) d. A piece of metal 
designed for the protection of the trigger of a gun. e. pi. 
The wards of a lock. f. -pt^eguard{s>^*‘.F\^^sb.g\. g. 
A rchery. = Bracer h. Railway. An iron placed in front 
of a locomotive engine to catch and remove obstacles ; U.S, 
a cow-catcher. 1. (See quot. 1842.] j. A lateral exten- 
sion of the deck of a steamboat beyond the lines of the hull 
sons to overhang the water. k. (See quot.) 1 . A welt 
or reinforcing slip of paper inserted between the leaves of 
a book, as a scrap-book, catalogue, etc., for the attachment 
of additional leaves. m. (See quot.) n. Conch. In 
cephalopoda a calcareous structure enveloping the apex 
of the phragmacone; the rostrum. * o. (See quot.) ^ ^ 

a. 2774 Pennant TourScofl. in 1772, ro/ The two principal 
doors have their grated guards. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. 
<1828) 310 The Guards generally in use for protecting Trees, 
are well known; hurdles and cordage of different kinds; 
three-cornered, four-cornered, and circular palings, and the 
like. 2871 Colburn Loco. Engin. v. 133/2 The axle 
boxes of the driving axle are guided vertically by siutable 
guides, or axle guards. 1875 KstcHTBict.hfeeh.,Guard., 
k>. {Fire‘artns),.6. A safety-lock of a fowling-piece to pre- 
vent the accidental dropping of tbe hammer. ^ c, A nipple- 
shield to protect the little tube which receives the per- 
cussion-cap. 7. A bow or wire around a lantern to protect 
•the glass, 2884 Ibid. Suppl. , Guard, a fence, fender, screen. 


canopy, etc., as the case may be ; — A dash-board, or step- 
guard in cars. A grating to a window to preserve it from 
blows. 2884 Health Exhib. Catal. 128/1 Model of Safety 
Drum Guard. Ibid. 231/1 Hygrometer . . of lever action 
bearing on five horsehair lines, which are exposed to atmo- 
spheric infiucnce.s through guards of spiral wire. 1900 
Daily Hezus 29 Feb. 6/3 The starboard propeller guard of 
the Bat is smashed off. 

_b. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vn. 123 A 
singular sword with scheith and gairdis of gold, sett in 
precious stanes. 2662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 16 
A kind of broad sword, whereof the hilt is very large, but 
without any guard.^ 1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenol's Trav. 
III. 43 The Guard is very plain ; commonly no more but 
a handle of Iron, with a cross Bar of the same underneath 
the Pummel . . that the Sword may not slip out of their 
Hands. 2728 P.WALKER/VrfrwPref. (1827) 33 What Handles 
the Swords had whether small or Three barred, or High- 
land-guards. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul I. 353 
The sword is of the Persian form. .The hilt resembles our 
own, except that it has no guard for the fingers. 1856 
Whyte Melville AVx/cC^. (1882* 23/1 The silver-mounted 
guard of a rapier. 1898 Centu/y Mag. Jan. 392/2 The 
guard [of the sword) was a coiled serpent of exquisite 
workmanship. 

_C. 2892 SiMsiONDS Diet. Trade Suppl., Guards, protec- 
tions to a book. 

d. 1687 Miece Gt. Fr. Diet. II. s,v. Gard, The gard of 
a Gun, sougarde de Fusil. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 
in, xxxvi. 163 This accident was o<xa.sioned by one of my 
servants . . touching the trigger, which in very few Persian 
muskets has^ any guard. 1874 Rifle Exerc., etc. 40 Seize 
the guard with the forefinger and thumb of the right hand 
. . the remaining fingers under the hammer. ‘ 

e. 1677 Moxow Mecft. Exerc. 21 There are several In- 
ventions in Locks, I mean in the making and contriving 
their Wards or Guards. 2876 Techiol. Diet., Eitg.-Ger.-Fr. 
(ed. 3), Guards, wards of a lock- 

f. 2845 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1853 I. 23 As 
my three sisters with myself sat by the firelight round the 
guard of our nursery. 

g. 2853 *C. Bede* Verdant Green i. xi, A fancy-wood 
bow, with arrows, belt, quiver, guard, tips, tassels, and 
grease-pot. 2860 Hughes Tom Brozun at Ox/, xxx, ‘You 
must string my bow’, she said, handing it to him, as she 
buckled on her guard. 

h. 1838 D. Stevenson Crvil Ettgin. N. Amer. 260 To., 
render railway travelling more safe, an apparatus called 
a ‘ guard ' has been very generally introduced. 2B66 Morn. 
Star 16 Mar. 6/2 The number-taker.. saw the body of a 
man impaled on tbe iron guards in front of the engine. 
1897 Wesim. Gaz. 20 May 9/3 Death was due to fracture 
of the skull, the guard of the engine having struck the 
man’s head. 

i. 1840 H. S. Tanner Canals ^ Railr. U.S. 1x1 High 
tvater guard 5 to 6 feet. Working ^ard 3 to 4 feet. 2842 
Francis Diet. Arts, Guards, in engineering, upright pieces 
of wood, iron, or stone, fastened to the lock ^ates of a canal, 
the corners of a street, and similar situations, to prevent 
the passage of barges in the one place, and waggons in the 
other, from injuring tbe parts flush with, or near to tbe 
guard. 

j. 1830 Lyell znd Visit U.S. II, 27 The other [door] leads 
out to the guard, ost they call it, a long balcony or gallery, 
covered with a shade or verandah, which passes round the 
whole boat. 1835 Ogilvic Suppl., Guards of a steam- 
boat, a widening of tbe deck by a frame-work of strong 
timbers, which curve out on each side to the paddle-wheels, 
and protect them and the shaft against collisions with wharfs 
and other boats. 2897 Daily News z8 Sept. 6/6 Each boat 
that comes up the river is loaded to the guards with rail- 
way supplies for Wardner, 

k. x 88 i Raymond Mining Gloss., Guard, a support in 
front of a roll-train to guide the bar into the groove, some- 
times called a side-guide, 

l . 2708 Brit. Apolio No. i. 4/1 Any Persons, upon direct- 
ing their Letters to the Printer superscrib’d, for the British 
Apollo, may have this Paper brought to their Houses.. 
Likewise the Books of Guards neatly bound to keep ’em in, 
at two Shillings a piece. 1747 Spence Polymefes Direct. 
Binder, Plate 9, 28, 24, &34 ; to be done with guards. 2882 
P. Fitzgerald ArcTYrtt. Lit. Man (1883) 250 When tbe^ards 
have been filled and the volume begins to bulge. Ibid. 274 
Special books with guards.. for pasting into. 2896 Times 
29 Feb. 10/3 It has been arranged for the book to be issued 
. . with * guards ’ at the end for additional leaves. 

m. 2860 R, Fowler Med. Vbe., Guard, a thickly folded 
cloth, or other article, placed upon a bed so as to guard it 
from the discharges of parturition, or of any disease. 

n. 2832-6 Woodward Mollusca 74 The phragmocone of 
the belemnite . . is usually eccentric, its apex being nearest 
to tbe ventral side of the guard. 2877 Huxley Anaf. Iny. 
Anim. viii. 542 A straight phragmocone is enclosed within 
a more or less conical calcified laminated structure, the 
guard or rostrum. 

O. 2875 Knight Diet. Mech., Guard, a light frame in 
which ibe nuls of bolts fit to prevent their unscrewing by 
the vibration of the engine. 

17. ta. guard-room ax gttard-house. Obs. 

2623 Purchas Pilgrimage {1614) 549 The Court hath 

three guards, betweene each of which is a great greene, 
27x4 Ramsay Elegy J. Coaper 47 John quietly put them in 
the guard To learn mair sense. 2773 r ercusson Poems 
(2807) 257 Pleys that bring him to the guard. And eke tbe 
council chaumir, Wi’ shame that day. 

b. Short for guard-finger, -lock, -rail, etc. 

187s Knight Diet. Meclu, s.v. 

18. attrib. and Comb., as guard-dress, -duty, 
-mounting, -parade, -sloop, -soldier, -squadron', 
guard-like adj. ; guard action Horology, 7 the 
action connected with a guard-pin ; guard-board, 
{a) «= Chaw-wale, Channel sb.^ (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 1867); (^) a board designed to prevent 
objects from falling on to workmen engaged in 
building; guard-bolt (see quot.); guard-book, 
(<z) a blank book, furnished with guards (sense 16 1), 
for the reception of pasted scraps, invoices, news- 


paper cuttings, etc. ; {b) see quot. 1S67; guard- 
brush, on an electric railway, a metallic brush 
by means of which the current is conveyed to the 
motor ; guard-cell BoU, one of the two cells that 
embrace the stomata of plants ; gnard-chain, (^7) 
a chain used to secure something, esp. a part of the 
dress or personal equipment, as a watch, brooch, or 
bracelet ; {p) a chain used as a protection ; also jig . ; 
guard-chamber =s Gu.\Ri)-Rooir ; guard-coat, a 
coat worn by a soldier of the (Guards; guard- 
coffer, an external framework for the protection 
of the coffer or casing surrounding a concrete 
foundation ; f guard-cot a charpoy 

occupied by a soldier in the intervals of sentry duty ; 
■f* guard-dagger, ? a dagger w'ith a guard ; in quot. 
attrib. of the shape of a certain cut of ' whiskers * 
(i. e. moustaches) ; guard-detail, * men from a 
company, regiment, etc. detailed from guard duty’ 
(Webster, 1890); f guard-dog, ?a watch-dog; 
guard-finger, ‘ one of the teeth projecting forward 
from the cutter-bar of a harvester, and through 
which the knife plays’ (1875 Yimfcil Diet. Mech.) ; 
guard-flag, Mn a squadron, a flag indicating the 
ship whose turn it is to perfonn the duty of a guard- 
ship’ {Cent. Diet.)', guard-foot, tbe foot of a 
contrivance, which acts also as a guard; guard- 
horn, the horn used by the guard of a coach; 
guard-iron, {a) Naut. (see quot. 1769); (^) = 
16 h ; guard-lace, a kind of figured lace ; guard- 
leaf, one of the leaves which separate the closely- 
packed blossoms on the stem of a double hollyhock ; 
guard-lock (see quots.) ; guard-log Austral., a 
piece of timber laid on a road to keep the traffic 
on and off certain portions; guard-petal 
leaf; guard-pile, a pile placed as a protection in 
front of a quay or other stiucture; a fender or 
fender-pile (cf. 16 i); gniiTA-pin,{a) Borology{stG 
quot. 1884); (^) in a rifle, the pin by which the 
guard (sense 16 cl) is attached ; guard -plate, (a) 
in an electrometer = {b) ‘the plate 

which closes the opening in front of a cupola 
furnace, to w’hose iron casing it is attached by 
staples ’ ( 1 875 Knight Diet. It/eek.) ; guard-polyp 
Zool., a zooicl modified to serve a defensive function, 
as in the nematophore of a coelenteratc, a macho- 
polyp; guard-report (see quot.); guard-ring, 
(a) a finger ring worn to keep another from slipping 
off; a keeper; {b)Elecir. (see quot. 18931; f guard- 
star (see sense 12 above); *guard-stone, one of a 
row of stones placed to keep vehicles off the side- 
walk ; guard-stops, the two points placed one on 
each side of a numeral, letter, figure, etc. : guard- 
tent, ‘ one of the tents occupied by a military guard 
when the command is in the field or in camp* 

■ {Cent. Diet.)', guard-tube (see quot.). Also 
I GDABD-BOAT,(jUAIlD-HOUSE,GDAIlD-l{OOir,GOAliD- 
SHIP. 

1884 F, J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 89 Double Roller 
Escapement, a vMiety of the Lever Escapement, in which 
a separate roller is used for the *guard action. 1898 Daily 
News 22 Mar. 2/5 Evidence was given that *guard boards 
were put up immediately after the accident. 1884 Knight 
Diet. Mech. Suppl., *Cuard Bolt, a fiat-headed screw-bolt, 
fully counter-sunk, for fastening the guards of mowing 
machines to the bars. 2867 Smyth SaitoVs WordLk., 
*Guard-book, report of guard ; a copy of which is delivered 
at the admiral’s office by the officer of the last guard. Also, 
a full set of his accounts kept by a warrant-officer for the 
purpose of passing them. 2881 Bookseller's Catal., Guard 
Book — Twenty.two inches square, containing 68 leaves of 
stout drawing paper. 2891 Daily News 28 Oct. 2/7 In 
respect of this he had searched the guard-hook, and could 
find no trace of the transfer of this share. 1888 Science 
22 Dec. 302/t The current is conveyed from the '“guord- 
brushes and the wheels to the motor, and through the other 
rail to the ground [on an electric railway). 2873 Bennett 
& Dyer Sachs' Bat. 88^ We have a cell surrounded by 
several cells formed in this manner, which afierwards forms 
the two *guard-cens (as in Crassulacea-, Begoniaceac, Cru- 
cifer®). 2838 Dickens O. Twist ix, The merry old gentle- 
man; p]acing..a watch in his waistcoat pocket, with a 
•guard-chain round his neck. 2846 Mrs. Gore Eng, Ckarac. 
(2852) loi In a velvet waistcoat and a gilt guard-chain.^ 2860 
PiESSE Lab. Chem. Wonders 7 It [Gunpowderj is the 
guard-chain and strong bolt which keep the b.irbarian thief 
from entering the precincts of the peaceful and industrious. 
2894 A. Morrison 'Pales Mean Streets 280 Ofd Jack sat on 
the guard-chain of a flowery grave x8^ Daily Tel. 19 
Mar. 8/3 The guard-chain of Waterloo Pier. 1611 Bibu: 

I Kings xiv. 28 The guard .. brought them backe into 
the *guard-chamber. 1707 Loud. Gar. No. 4334/5 When 
they had ascended to tbe Guard-Chamber, they were 
receiv’d there by the Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. 2788 H. Walpole Remin. iii. 32 The yeomen in 
the guard-chamber pointed their halberds at my breast. 
17XX Steele Sfect. No. 88 r 4 Coming down a tavern-stairs 
in his master’s fine *guard-coat..he met the colonel coming 
up with other company. 2776 G. Se.vple Building in 
Water 13Z To secure tbe Coffer or Coffers more effectually, 
you may environ and secure them with double or sh'gle 
•Guard-coffers. 01813 ^Irs. Sheszwooo Stories Ch. CatecA. 

XL 86 Three or four men, who sat talking together upon 
a *guard-cot, just out at the door in the verandah. 2786 
Pogonologia So There were Spanish, Turkish, *guard- 
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da-^ger, &c. whiskers. 1796 Windham Speeches , Pari. 25 
A Jr7(i8j2) I. 287 The dogs that worry .sheep are pointers, 
hounds, lurchers, *guard-dogs, See. 183* G. Downes Le//, 
Coat. Coun:ries 1 . 141 An old Vienna *Guard*dress. 186* 
T. W. Higgjnson Army Life Black Reg. (1870) 28 *nuard 
duty is an admirable school for this. 1894 ( >uiiiig (U. S.) 
XXIV. 314/1 There should be no time devoted to company 
drills in camp, or to teaching the rudiments of guard 
duly. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 168 One or 
two *guard feel, not to touch the plane except in case of 
accident, ought to be added to give a broad enough base 
for safety. 1829 T. Hook Bank to Barnes 42, I was pre- 
vented from examining other objects by the *guard*hom. 
X7^ Falconer Diet. Marine^ *Guar<i-irofis, certain curved 
or arched bars of iron placed over the ornamental figures, 
on a ship’s head or quarter, to defend them from the 
impression of some other ship when they lie close to, or 
rub against each other. xBoa J. Perrott in Naval Citron. 
VII. 349, I saw him taking hold of the, guard-iron. 1877 
M. Rkvnolds Loco.'Engine Drknng 100 He also stepped 
over to his own side of the engine foot-plate, and he had 
scarcely been there fifteen seconds when something was 
struck by the buffer-beam or guard-iron of the engine. 
x8a4 Trans. Soc. Arts XXII. 234 A Loom that makes the 
satin *guard lace, or any other figured^ lace. 1849 Beck's 
Florist 276 The new and superior varieties have a semi- 
spherical flower exceedingly double, with closelj* serried 
petals, and a flat regular *guard-leaf. x6o8 Chapman 
Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 II. 201 Pitch him from him 
with such *guardlike strength. 1840 H. S. Tanner Canals 
iff Railr. U S. 250 *Gnar(t lock, in c.analling, is employed 
in maintaining the level of a canal, by preventing the 
encroachment of water from rivers, lakes, &c., when elevated 
beyond the prescribed level. 1875 Knight Did. Afech., 
Guard-lock (Hydraulic Engineering), a tide-lock, forming a 
communiettion between a basin and tide-water. 1890* Rolf 
Boldrewood ' Col. Re/ortner (1891) 128 We may do it yet, 

. .if we can clear those cursed *guard-Iogs near the bottom. 
1844 Regal. Ord. Army 158 In “Guard Mounting Order, 
the Great Coat is to be folded and carried flat, the top being in 
a line with the bottom of the Coat Collar. Ibid. 261 All 
Grenadier and Fusilier Regiments are, when marching in 
quick time, upon occasions of Guard-mounting, Parade or 
Review, to .march to the Grenadier's Atatxh. i86x G. F. 
Berkeley Sportsm, IF. Prairies xiv. 233, I attended 
guard-mounting and with Major Wassells inspected the 
barrack-rooms and arms. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Gunner (ed. 2) 97 From the quarter “guard parade to the 
line of parade of the Battalion 62 yards, xSjx Beck's 
Florist Oct. 237 This is a rosy-pink flower, full, and well 
formed, with just sufficient “guard-petal and no more, 1739 
'luKxoex.y'z Short Ace, Piers IFesim. Bridge 19 The Use of 
these Fenders, or “Guard-Piles, was to secure the Works 
from the approach of Barges, and other large Vessels. 1879 
Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. IV. 369/1 Pa.sslng on to the driving 
plane and repelling the pallet, would thereby press the 
^uard-pin against, the edge of the roller. x8di Greener 
Gun 262 To take to pieces a breech-loader, .first remove the 
fore-end and barrels; then., turn out the side-pins, and 
remove the locks and hammers together ; next turn out the 
uard-pins,and remove the bow or guard. 1884 F. J, Britten 
Vatch Clockm. 115 Guard Pin, Safety Pin, a pin in 
the lever escapement that prevents the pallets leaving the 
escape wheel when the hands of the watch are turned back. 
1873 Maxwpll Eleeir. ^ .Magn. § 201 The interval between 
the disk and the “guard-plate may be regarded as a circular 
grooveof infinite depth. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life (ed. 2) 758 The .structures known as ncmatophores, sar- 
cothecae, “guard-polypes or macho-polypes. 1873-6V0YLE& 
Stevenson Afilit. Diet., *Guard report, n report sent in by 
the relieved officer to the officer commanding, detailing a 
statement of duties performed by his guard while on duty. 
1873 Maxwf.ll «5- Afagn. § 201 A plane disk .. sur- 

rounded by a large plane plate called a “Guard-ring with a 
circular aperture. .concentric with the disk. 1893 Sloane 
Eleclr, Diet., Guard Riny,nx\ annular horizontal surface 
surrounding the balanced disc in the absolute electrometer. 
X708 Loud Gaz, No. 4459/1, 14 Sail of Brigantines and 
Sloops,. .underConvoyofthe Dukeof Anjou's “Guard Sloop, 
of betwixt 70 and 80 Men. 1739 Encour. Seaf, People 35 
Capt. Coleby .. fought the Guard-Sloop. i6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 166 lunius Valens a captaine, pensioner or cen- 
turion of the “gard-souldiers about Augustus Caesar. 1850 
Grote Greece 11. Ixiii. VHI. 143 tiote. Although watch had 
been enjoined to them (i. e. to the Peloponnesian “guard- 
squadron at Abydos). 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 693 
Then find the Point of the Compa.S5. that the “Guard-Star 
is upon, in the first . .Column of the Table. x 85 s Parkman 
Cham/>lain v. 257 His foot upon a “guard-stone, he thrust 
his head and shoulders into the cojich. 1878 Tecknol. 
Diet., Eng.-Ger.-Fr. (ed. 3*, Guard-stone (Build., Roads, 
etc.). Prellstein, Borne. x 856 Furnivall Pref to 
St^ionsof Rome (E.E. T. S. 1867) 6 Here., it is, and 
printed with all its metrical points, and “guard-stops on 
each side of figures and single letters. 1893 Sloane Eleeir. 
Diet., *Gnard Tube, a metal tube surrounding a dry pile 
used with a quadrant electrometer, or other electrometers 
of that type. 

Guard (ga^d), v. Also 6-8 gard(e, (in sense 7, 
6 pa.pple. gard, 9 gard), Sc, gaird, 7 guai-d. 
[f. Guard sb., or ad. F. garden, earlier guarder 
( =lt. giiardare, Sp. gttardar') :-Rom. *guardare, 

a. OTeut, *ward6n, f, *wardd : see Ward, Guard 
j^r.] 

1. trans- To keep in safety from injury or attack ; 
to stand guard or sentinel over ; to keep (a door, 
etc.) so as to prevent entrance or exit ; to take 
care of, protect, defend. (With material and im- 
material objects.) t Also with itt. 

1583 STANYHURSTv^wr/x III. (Arb.) 81 KingHelenus, with 
a, crowding coompanye g.irded. 1593 Shaks. Lncr. 626 
Draw not thy sword to gard iniquitic. xS 97 — 2 Hen. IF, 
iv.’v. X45 There is your Crowne, And he that weares the 
Crowne immortally, Long guard it yours. 1598 Barret 
Theor. iVat-rcs iv. il. 103 The companies which haue the 
ward, are alwayes to sallie to gard the trenches. x6o8 Day 
Hutn.flui p/Br.wl. (1881)69 Guard my safety with a ring 
of Steele, And marke how proudly heele demeane reuenge. 


16x7 Sir W. hluRE Afisc. Poems xxL S 5 Heavens . . did 
thy royall grandeur guaird. a 1657 — Ps. exxi. 8 He 
guaird thee sbal about. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 1033 Except 
whom God and good Angels guard by special grace. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thei'cnoPs Trax». 11. 143 'J*wo men, each holding 
a Pike, as if they Guarded these Doors. _ X74* H, Walpole 
Lett. (1846) I. 239 I'he King of Poland is guarding all the 
avenues of Saxony. X749 Fielding Tom Jones xii. xiv, 
Jones stood with nis sword drawn in his hand to guard the 
poor fellow. xySo Cowpcr Table T. 3x5 Let active laws 
apply the needful curb To guard the peace that riot would 
disturb. 1838 Tiiirlwall Greece III. X49 He was to guard 
the entrance of the Corinthian gulf. Ibid, V. 47 They were 
so negligently guarded, that. .they contrived to make them- 
selves masters^ of the fortress. 1859 Tennvson Elaine 4 
Elaine . . High in her chamber upa tower to the east Guarded 
the sacred -shield of X^ancelot. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. 
Persia 376 Peacocks are .. supposed only to be kept by 
royalty ; . . the privilege of keeping them is zealously guarded. 
18^ J. Arch Stoty 0/ Lifexv. 369 You may just as well 
expect the cat to guard the cream. 

rejl. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. v. 253 Henceforth guard 
thee well. 1781 Cowper Anii-Thelyph. 189 Guard thee 
well, expect no feigned attack; And guard beside the sor- 
ceress at thy back ! 

b. said of impersonal objects. 

XS93 Shaks. Liter. 493, I thinke the honie garded with a 
sling, a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Bloody Bro. iv. i, Mercy be- 
comes a Prince, and guards him best. 1667 Milton P. L. 
XL 122 Of a sword the flame Wide-waving ..to .. guard all 
I passage to the Tree of Life, Acc. E, IndiatfP. 

40 A Coat of Armour over it like an Hedg-hogs, guards its 
weighty Fruit. 1725 Rcrkeley Proposal etc. Wks. III. 
222 Two narrow entrances, both well guarded by forts. 1794 
Mrs, Radcliffe Udolpho xxv, T*he place is guarded 
enough by the high walls of the castle and the east turret. 
1830 Tennvson Recoil. Arab. Nts. 23 Where clear-stemm'd 
platans guard The outlet [of a stream). x8y6 J. Parker 
Paracl. f. ii. 15 Every moment of the Jew's time, and every 
act of the Jew^ life, was guarded by a regulation. 

c. To protect or defend from^ against. Also 
reji. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 249 To guard the Chicken 
from a hungry Kyte. 1697 Dampier For. I. 8 They will 
guard tliem-selves from Arrows, tho they come very thick. 
X71X Addison Sped, No. 162 p 4 One would take more 
than ordinary C.are to guard ones self against this par- 
ticular Imperfection [Inconstancy), because it is that which 
our Nature very strongly inclines us to. 1838 Lytton 
Calderon v, By guarding him from all friendships save 
with those whose affection to myself I can trust. 1852 
Tennyson Wellington 68 Guarding realms and kings from 
shame. 1855 — Aland 1. vi. 60 Myself from myself I guard. 

d. To attend, accompany, or escort {to a place) 
as a guard, arch, 

XS97SHAKS. 2 /V,tv,iu 122 Some guard these Traitors 
to the Block of Death. x6»3 Pokchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
434 A triple Sunne, attended and guarded with a double 
Rainbow. 1697 S. Sewall Diary 6 Oct. (1878) I. 461 
Came between 12. and i. to the^Townh. Chamber and 
Guarded the Govemour and Council to the Anchor. X 702 
Ibid, II June (1879) II. 59 Just about dark Troops Guarded 
the Govr, to Roxbury. a 173* Gay Tosvn Eclog., Friday 
x8 in Lady AT. W, ATontagu's Poet. Wks, (1768) 36 No 
more .. shall .. whlte-glov’d beaus encroach In crowds be- 
hind, to guard me to my coach. xB^o Tennyson In Aicnt. 
•wii. 12 My blessing, like a line of light, Is on the waters 
day and night. And like a beacon guards thee home. 

2. To provide with safeguards; lo secure from 
misunderstanding or abuse by explanations or 
stipulations ; Med.^ to render the action of (a drug) 
safe by administering correctives along with it. 

1726 Broome On Odyss. xxiv. V. 261 It is not easy to 
guard the doctrine of Homer from such unhappy con- 
; sequences. 1891 Law Times XC. 462/2 The judges care- 
fully guarded themselves from being supposed to lay down 
any new rule. ^1900 J. Hutchinson Archives Surgery XF. 
No. 41, I give it [.tc. mercuiyj in small, frequently repeated 
doses, well guarded with opium. 

f 3. To find out or asceitain by watching. Ohs. 

*597 Montgomerie Cherrie Slae 1351 First gaird the 
grund of all his grief, Quhat sicknes 3e suspect. 

4. To keep watch over, to prevent from exceed- 
ing bounds ; to keep in check, control (thoughts, 
ulterance), 

X74» Young Nt. Th. 11. 95 Guard well thy Thought ; our 
Thoughts are heard in Hcav’n. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. i, No doubt my uncle Toby had great command of him- 
self, and could guard appearances. I believe, as well as 
most men. 1768 H. Walpole Hist, Doubts iia This .. 
would make his testimony most suspicious, even if he had 

g uarded his work within the rules of probability. 1780 
owper Table T. 83 Guard what you say; the patriotic 
tribe Will sneer, and charge you with a bribe. 1885 Biblf. 
(R. V.) Prov, xiii. 3 He that guardeth his mouth keepeth 
his life. 

+ 6 . To parry (a blow) ; to ward off, Ohs, 
x66x Bramhall Just Vind. ii. 20 We did not judge him, 
or punish him, . . but only defended ourselves, by guarding 
his blowes, and repelling his injuries. i6ps Collier Ess. 
II. (1697) There arc few but may Shine in their own Orb 
. . ; so far at least as to guard off Contempt, and secure a 
moderate Repute. 

6 . Sporting colloq. 

1893 Daily Neivs 8 May 2/2 The list of disasters raused 
by starting SifHcuse and putting T. Loates up,' without 
guarding the favourite. 1892 Encycl. Sport I.' 209 Guard- 
When two or more greyhounds are entered in a stake, 
the bona fide property of the same owner, the order of run- 
ning is altered, so that they may meet other greyhounds, 
should they come together. 

7. To ornament (a g.'irment, etc.’) with ‘guards’; 
to trim, as with braid, lace, velvet, etc. ; also 
transf,, to stripe, occas. with about. 

X500 in Furnivall Ballads/r, MSS, 1 . 456 Hys hosen shalbe 


freshely gard Wyth colours ii or thre. ^1529 Skelton 
Bcnvge of Crl, 508 His hode all pounsed and garded Ijke a 
cage. 1530 Palscr. 560/2 Some men garde their cooies for 
plesure, but I garde my hose for profyte. 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholay's Voy. ii. iii. 37 Gownes or coates of velvet 
..which they gard about with broad bands of velvet. x6o6 
Holland Sneton. Annot. 2 This purple Robe bordered, 
called PriEtexta, was embrodered, .or garded about with 
purple. 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 7x2 Sharkes.. 
which had other six or seven smaller fishes, garded with 
blew and greenc, attending. 1665-76 Rea Flora (ed 2) 93 
■ The flowers are of a pale blush colour, with small and 
sharp pointed leaves, which become striped, and garded 
with a dark sad purple. 1707 Chamderlayne St. Gt. Brit, 
II. xiv. 183 These wear Scarlet Coats down to the Knee, and 
Scarlet Breeches, both richly guarded with black Velvet. 
1826 Scott Woodst. xxx. 111 . 159 A boy, in an orange- 
tawney doublet, . . guarded with blue worsted lace. 1884 
J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic I. 61 On the mule's back was 
a litter of gold-inwoven brocade, garded about with an 
embroidered band set with gold and jewels. 

, *595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 10 To guard a Title, that 
was rich before ; To glide refined Gold. 1599 — AltichAdo 

I. i. 288 The body of your discourse is sometime guarded 
with fragments, and the guardes are but slightly basted on 
neither. 1655 P'uller Ch. Hist. 11. ii. § 26 He brought in 
a Religion .spun with a Courser Thread, though garded with 
a Finer Trimming.- 

punniugly. 1624 Hevwood Captives nr. ii. in Bullen O. 
PI. IV, We will see his fooles coat guarded, ey and re- 
guarded too from slipping out of our fingers. 

8 . intr. To be on one’s guard ; to stand on 
guard or as a sentinel ; to take up or maintain 
a position of defence (with direct or indirect 
reference to fencing). 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 185 Come stand by me, feare 
nothing: guard with Halberds. 1593 — 2 Hen. V/, v. ii. 
33 Feare frames disorder, and disorder wounds Where it 
should guard. 1607 — Cor. v. ii. 2, i Wat. Stay: whence 
are you. 2 Wat, Stand, and go backe. Ale. You guard 
like men. x6gs Collier Ess. 11. (1607) 69 There are other 
nice . . Cases, in which a Man must Guard, if be intends to 
keep Fair with the World, and turn the Penny. -zSoa James 
Alilit. Diet. S.V,, Prepare to Guard, in the cavalry sword 
exercise, 1B60 O. W. Holmes Aleet. Nat. Sanitary Assoc, 
51 To guard is belter than to heal, — ^The shield is nobler 
than the spear! 1B92 E. Reeves Homcivard Boniui 208 
Apparently imitating English fencing, they occasionally 
struck and guarded in the different positions. 

b. To guard against : to take up a position of 
defence with regard to, to lake precautions against. 
Also with indirect pass. 

* 7*5 'Vatts Logic i. iv. § i (X726) 46 To guard against 
such Mistakes, it is necessary to accjuaint our selvesa little 
with Words and Terms. 171^ Junius Lett, xviii. 8x Laws 
. . are intended to guard against what men may do, not to 
trust to what they will do. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2)^ I. 
464 The great danger of parol declarations, against which 
the statute was intended to guard. X832 Ht. Martikeau 
Demerara ii. 17, 1 do not see at present how we are to 
guard against hurricanes. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 2. 
120 He had guarded jealously against any revolt of the 
baronage. 2883 A. Roberts O, T, Retnsion ii. 29 This i.s a 
fallacy to be most carefully guarded against in dealing with 
all Biblical questions. 

8 . Curling, a. trans. To ‘ cover * or defend 
(a stone) by planting one In a line between it and 
oneself. Also absol. b. intr. Said of a stone so 
planted lo defend a partner’s stone. Applied also 
to a similar stroke of play in Bowls (see Guaiid- 
INC vbl. sb, 3 ). 

1685 Liniottn Green ^1817) 38 (E. D. D.) To draw, ^uard, 
strike, or wick he tries. 7786 Borns Tam Samson’s El. 
26 He was the king o* a’ the Core, To guard, or draw, 
or wick a bore. 1840 Blaine Rttr. Sports 118 The 
object of the next in order is to guard the stone ^ his 
partner, or to strike off that of his antagonist. 1878 Cait. 
Crawlf.v* Football etc. 127 {Curling) A stone is said to 
guard when it lies in a line between the player and the tee, 
with another stone belonging lo the same side within it. 
1897 Encycl. Sport 1 . 258 (Curling) The Stone played.. must 
be over the Hog, but must not touch the Stone lo be 
guarded. 

10. Chess, {irons.') To support a piece or pawn 
with another. 

X76X Hoyle Ess. Chess 53 You are to observe this Rule, 
not lo guard your Pawn, unless [etc.). 1835 Hoyle's Games 
338 Never guard an inferior piece or pawn with a belter, 
if you can do it with a pawn. 

II. Bookbinding, a. To supply (a guard book) 
with guards, b. To attach (a leaf or plate) to 
a guard. (Funk’s Stand, Diet.) 

IlGuarda- (gwaTda),stemofIt.^/<7;xj'h*'^andSp. 
guardar to Guard, used in several combinations 
{pbs. exc. Histf), as || GuaJrda-caba-llo, a guard in 
charge of horses ; II Guasrda-da'inas, duenna of the 
Queen’s maids-in-waiting; |) GTiaTd(a)-lnf’ft 
a farthingale or hoop; 1| Gtia-rda-ro‘bas= Ward- 
robe. See also Guarda-costa. 

Sources Atississ. in, (1810) 256 We..came.jto 
a horse range of the marquis’s, where he had four of nis 
.soldiers as a “guarda caballo. xl562 Evelyn Diar^' 2 June, 
Now saw I her Porlugue.se ladies, and the “Guarda-tmmas, 
or Mother of her hlaids. Ibid. 3oMay, A traine of Portu- 
guese ladies in their monstrous fardingals or “guard-in|antas. 
1670 Lassels Voy. Italy i. 96, I found all ihe^ great laoies 
here to go like the Donnas of Spain, in Guardinfant.is, that 
is, in horrible overgrown Fartmgals of whalebone, 
Archpriest. Con troz\ {Camden^ II. 28 His “guarda robe hac 
none but riche ones. x6x2 in Crt. 4* Times Jas. /(1848) i. 

183 Having withdrawn himself into his guarda roba. xBx 3 
Ladv Morgan Salvator Rosa I. ii. 46 Vesuvius blazed over 
the faded frescoes of the dilapidated 
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GUAKBABLE. 

.Guardable (gaMdab’l), a. [f. Guard v, + 

-ABLE.] Capable of being guarded. 

1608 K. Gri-mston’e fiist. J-raiice (x6zz) 659 Places ill 
guarded, or not guardable. 16x8 Sir R. Williams Zo7if 
Cou//^ritrs 58 Ihis place was guardable without batterie. 

jj G‘U 3 <rd&*’C 0 Sta> (gauda kf7*sta, i>p. gwaTda-). 
Also S guard de costa, guarda-coasta. [Sp. ; f. 
Guarda- + Sp. Ci^s/a Coast.] A Spanish vessel 
used for the protection of the coast; a customr 
house cutter. 

1731 Gentl. Ma^. I. 218 Admiral Stewart having received 
orders to cruize upon the Spaniards, as well Merchant Ships 
as Guard de Costas. 1742 Fielding J. Aiidrcxus 11. xvii, 
I was attacked by one of those cursed guarda-costas who 
took our ships before the beginning of the war, 1760-72 
tr. 'Juan^ UlloeCs Voy, (ed. 3) I. 39 While the galleons, 
guarda costas, or other Spanish ships are here. 18x7 P. 
Moore m Pari. Debates 1797 Slave-dealing, which, .might 
..be stopped more easily by a few vessels in the natu e 
guarda eostas. 1845 Ford 1.227 Swarm- 
ing with priv.ateers in war-time, and with guarda costas 
or preventive-service cutters in peace. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. IV. xl. 153. 

fGua'rdage. Obs. rare. Also 7 gardage. 
[f. Guard z'.-h -AGE.] Keeping, guardianship. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. I. ii. 70 Whether a Maid, so tender, 
Faire, and Happie, .. Would euer haue Run fi-om her. 
Guardage to the sootie bosome, Of such a thing as thou, 
a 1621 Bcaum. & Fl. Thierry Thcod. v. i, You see this 
cardicue, the last, and the only quintes.sence of 50 Crowns, 
distill’d in the limbeck of your gardage. 

+ (xna'rdauce. Obs. rare—'-. In 7 gardanee. 
[f. Guard + -ance]. = prec. 

XS9Z Trouh. Rai^tie K. yohu (i6xi) 46 If at last nephew 
thou yeeld thy selfe Into the gardanee of thine vncle lohn, 
Thou -shalt be used as becomes a Prince. 

Guardant (gaudaiit), a, and sb. Also (j-9 
gardant, (6-7 -ante), [a. F. gardant^ pres. pple. 
ofgarder to GUaVRD.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Guarding protecting, watching ; on guard. 
[1574 ? Implied in Gardantly adv.] 1609 Heywood Brit, 

Troy XV. 83 For young Askanius he his left Iiand spares, In 
his right hand his guardant sword he shakes. i8i6 Southey 
Lay Laureate^ Dream 19 Guardant before his feet a Lion 
lay. 1851 R. H, Stoddard Castle in .rlxVii. 37My rivers 
flow beyond, with guardant ranks Of silver-liveried poplars 
on their banks. 

2 . ATtr. Of a beast : Having the full face towards 
the spectator. (Cf. Affbonte and Gaze sb. 3 b.) 
Also Jiff. 

*57* Bossewell Armorie 11. 44 b, A Lyon Pas-iante, Gar- 
dante, betwene three keies d'Or. x6xo Guilllm Heraldry 
111. XV. ii6xx) X40 This Lion passant seemeth to ^oe witn 
more confidence and resolution, but the gardant with more 
vigilance and circumspection. 1641 Bromf. Jovial Cre^u 11. 
(x 653) £, Couchant and Passant, Guardant, Rampant Beg- 
gars. X790 Pf.nnant Lend. 392 It was a vast house, and, in 
the time of Stow, distinguished by the arms of England, 
at that time three jeopards passant, guardant, and two 
angels the supporters, cut on stone. X828-40 [see Gaze sb. 
3 b]. 1864 'Qovxzlu Her. Hist. Pofi. xix. § 8 (ed. 3)331 
A Lion statant guardant or. 

B. sb. A keeper, guardian, protector. 

1591 Skaks. I Hen. VI, iv. vii. 9 When my angry Guardant 
stood alone, Tendring my mine, and as-sayl’d of none. 1592 
WYRLEYyl^w;anVi53 [He] bode within the towne as gardant 
of the s.ame. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 67 You shall perceiue, 
that a lacke gardant cannot ofiice ine from my .son Corio- 
lanus. x6i6 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s T. xi. 248 Th’ marshallers, 
gardantes, and tipp staves, a 1632 T. Taylor God's Judgem. 
1. n. xli, 1x642) 372 One of his owne nephews (being his over- 
seer and gardant for bringing up). 

Guard-boat (ga*jdb^ut). 

a. A boat appointed to row the rounds among 
the ships of war in a harbour, to observe that 
their officers keep a good look-out. b. A boat 
employed by harbour authorities to enforce quaran- 
tine or custom-house regulations. 

1696 Lend. Gaz. No. 3078/2 The Guard Boat belonging to 
His Majesty’.s Garison of Tinmouih Castle. X758 J._ Blake 
Plan Mar. Syst. 4 By rowing round the ship, during the 
night, in a guard-boat, as is done by the officers of the 
customs with regard to homeward bound Indianien. 177*- 
84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1 . 19 They attempted to go on shore, 
but were stopped by the guard-boat. 1833 Ht. JIartineau 
CintMuion ^ Pearls i. 2 The guard-boat might as well have 
been empty for any opposition that it offered to the .ap- 
proach of the raft. 1878 H. Ainer. Rev. CXXVII. 384 To 
run the gauntlet of the guard-boats,* 
f Guard-cock. Obs. Corruption of Garde- 
CADT, itself a corruption of F. garde-corde. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gardecaul, or Gard-du<ord, 
..otherwise call’d Gard-du-gut, and Guard-cock, 
t Guard-corps = Garde-du-cobps, bodyguard. 
1583 T. Stocker Civ. JVarres Lenve C. 11. 58 a, Our people 
had..greevously wounded his guarde corpes, and put his 
Souldiers to flight. 

Guarded (gauded), ///. a. [f. Guard v. or 
sb. + -ED.] 

1 . Defended, protected, watched; having a 
guard or sentinel. In Fencinff (hence Jiff.., quot. 
1S21), protected by the ‘ guard 

. 1570 Le\tns Mnnip. 49/24 Guarded, eomviimitiis. 1637 
Milton Lycidas x6i Where the great Vision of the guarded 
mount Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 1667 
— P. L. It. Q4S Who by stealth Had from his wakeful 
custody purloined The guarded gold. X78X Cowper Con- 
versai. 556 Truth divine for ever stands secure, Its head as 
guarded as its base is sure. x8xo Scott Lady of L. iv. xvi. 
What } said he nought .. Of guarded pass? xBxx Shelley 


Adonats xn, The breath Which gave it strength to pierce 
the guarded wit, 1838 Tiiirlwall Greece 11 . 167 The for- 
tress was surprised on its strongest and least guarded side. 

absol. X749 tiELDiKC Torn Jones vii. xiv. By a strange 
reverse of fortune, the guard became the guarded. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. xo/x The number of the guard de- 
pended on the character of the guarded. 

b. Curlinff. (See Guard v. 9.) 

1685 Lintoun Green (1817) 38 (E. D. D.) Roaring up the 
rink he flies The guarded tee to clear. 

c. Surgety. »See quot. 1884.) 

1883 Martin & Moale Vertehr. Dissect, ji. 145 Find the 
duct of the pancreas, through which pass a guarded bristle 
into the duodenum. 1884 Knight Diet. Meeh. Suppl., 
Guarded Instptment {Surgical), said of an instrument the 
point or cutting edge of which is concealed or guarded 
during introduction, and uncovered when at the place where 
it is to become eflfective. 

d. Card-playing. Said of a card, esp. the next 
to the highest of a suit, when it is protected (in 
the same hand) by a lower card of the suit. 

1863 ‘ Cavendish ’ Whist (ed. 5) 19 When a player holds 
the second best card guarded, he is said to have a minor 
tenace, or an imperfect minor tettace. Ibid, yj In trumps, 
if king or queen is turned up, and it is only singly guarded 
(i.e. if you have only one other trump), it is generally best 
to put the turn-up on second hand. 1876 *Capt. Crawley' 
Card-players' A/an. 44 With 'king singly guarded ’—th?.t 
is, with king and only one other card, play your king boldly. 

e. C/iess. (See Guard v. 10.) 

J83S Hoyle's Games 337 1 ‘ake care that no guarded pawn 
of your adversary's fork two of your pieces. 

2 . Suirounded by a guard of reserve or restraint; 
on one’s guard ; hence, esp. of a person's behaviour, 
speech, etc. : Careful ; prudent ; cautious. 

1709 Steele Tatler'^o. 79 f 1 Be guarded against giving 
or receiving little Provocations. 17*8 Gay Begg. Op. 11. x. 
Learn to be more guarded. 177* Junius Lett. Ixviii. 335 
The charge , . brought against you is expressed in terms 
gu.irded and well considered. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. ii8i6) L vii. 43 If you were upon your trial for life or 
death ,. you could not look more resolutely guarded. x8i6 
Byron Ch. Har. lit. x. Secure in guarded coldness. 1837 
Ht, Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 81 The government has 
preserved a cool and guarded tone throughout. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 360 Their language was so 
guarded that nothing was gamed by the examination. 
a x8s9 Ibid, xxiii. (i86i> V. 106 Portland made a courteous 
but guarded answer. z^tyj Allbutfs Syst. Med. IV. 790 In 
people over forty . . limitation of the affection to one [vocal) 
cord . should lead to a guarded prognosis. 

3 . Ornamented, as with lace, braid, embroidery, 
etc. ; trimmed ; tricked out ; having * guards ’ or 
trimmings (in 1 7th c. often allusively). Obs. exc. 
ffisl. and spec, in Her. of a garment : Trimmed 
or turned up with some material. 

xse9~xo Act 1 Hen. VIII, c. 14 § x No servyng manne 
woytyng uppon his Maister. . were enygarded Hose. 4583 
Stubdes Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) xo8 Ministers, that flaunt it 
out in their saten doblets. .. garded gownes, cloakes, and 
the like. 1599 Marston Sco. VUlanie ii. vii. 204 \Vould 
not some head, . Sweare yon same Damaske-coai, yon garded 
man Were some graue sober Cato Vtican? x6o6 Day He of 
Guts V. i, H 3 b, Mafu I am no knight, I am Manasses, 
theymadeaplainefoole. Dam. The onely were f*. r. wear) 
for the guarded {Printed gaurdedj foole is out of request. 
1609 Ev. Woman in Hunuw.u in Bullen O. PI. IV, I grieve 
to see this double garded age, all side-coate, all foole. 1626 
Massinger Rom. Actor i. i, The most censorious of our 
Roman gentrie. Nay, of the guarded robe, the Senators. 
x6z8 Ford Loved s Alel. i. ii, In stead of a fine guarded Page, 
SVe haue got him A boy, trickt vp in neat and handsome 
Fashion, 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. v. 89 Besides, the 
Place was proper not for the plain but guarded Gown. 1834 
Planch£ Brit. Costume 274 Large Gallic or Venetian 
hoseii, slashed, quilted, stuffed, and guarded (or laced), were 
worn as before, x868 Cuss.ans Her. (1893) 129. 

t b. Of a flower : Having a border or stripe of 
colour. Obs. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 1 15/x Edged, as Flower leaves 
often are . . of which there are several term?, as edged, 
striped or streaked, garded, [etc.]- *779 Sheridan Critic 
II. ii. The striped carnation and the guarded rose. 

4 . Of a book ; Having guards, (See Guard sh. 
16 1.) 

i 883 Jacodi Printers Voc. s. v.. Books are .said to be 
‘guarded ’ when the plates arc mounted or sewn on guards 
instead of being stitched or pasted in the ordinary* way. 
1889 H. B, Wheatley How to Catal. iii, 71 ILe slips 
are lightly pasted down Into guarded volumes. 

Guardedly (gaudedli), adv. [f. Guarded ; 
ppl. a. -f- -ly 2 .] In a guarded manner; in ! 
guarded language ; cautiously. 

X784 Sherwas Lf/eSio/yt 243 It obliquely pointed out the 
true object of their resentment ; but this so guardedly, that 
it was impo-wible to make any serious charge against the 
Author of his having such a design. 1856 Kaue A ret. Expl. 
II. vi. 72, I am acting very guardedly with them, I cannot 
punish till I have the evidence of an overt act. x 833 Sir 
W. V. Field in Law Rep. xi Q. Bench Div. 763 The Act., 
dealing very guardedly with the common law right., to 
prefer a bill before a grand jury, 1887 Alanck. Exam. 

7 Feb, 5/3 This desire was guardedly stated and carefully 
fenced about >vith conditions. 

Guardedness (gaudednes). [f. Guarded ppl. 
a. -f -EESS.J The quality of being guarded (in 
speech, behaviour, etc.) ; cautiousness. 

1807 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXIV. 331 Lessing 
. . tri^ what his rules permit . . with a guardedness ivbicb 
would not be expected from his tolerance. 1838 Dickens 
Nkh. Kick, li. How he had baffled the said Ralph by ex- 
treme guardednessofroannerand ingenuity of speech. 1895 
F. Hall Tzuo Trifles 8 What., have all my painstaking 
guardedness and scrupulous exactness. -Stood me in stead ? 


Guarder (gavdai). [f. Guard v, -f -erI.] 

1 . One who or that which guards, lit. and Jig.\ 
a keeper, watcher, protector, guardian, warder, 
guard. 

* 54 * Udall tr. Erasm. Apophth. ir. 264 b, V.sj-ng theim 
not as keper-s but m seruauntes and garders of his Lodie. 
1578 Banister y/Ar. Alan vm. g8 *1116 Ncrues .. beyng 
therfore rightly iudged the diligent messengers and garders 
of the lirayne. 1580 Greene Alenaphon (Arb.) 46 Tims sate 
poore Menaphon.. keeping hi.s teeth garders ofhisslomacke, 
and his eyes watchmen of his loues. 1603 Florio Mou- 
iaigne (1634) 392 They were pursued by the guarders and 
Souldiers of the Port. 1625 Fletcher Kohle Gait. i. i, 
Groomes and page.s, chamber-maides and garders. 1628 in 
Rushw. Hist. Coil. (1659* 1 . 55T 7 ’he Kings heart is the best 
guarder of his own promive. X753 J. Scott Epidemic 
Mortality 11 When the bold gu.arders of the house shall 
shake, And, pain’d, their station at the door forsake. 1840 
Browning Bordello vi, 448 With guarders row on row, Gay 
.‘•warms of varletiy lhat come and go. 

2 . ? A contrivance to prevent a (church) bell 
from swinging over. 

1583 in Picton L'pool Munic. Ree. (1883) I. 98 Garder 
& Clevicorde. 1684 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 253 For a garder 
for the bells, if. 6f/. 

Guard-.flsh, variant of Garfish. 

Gnarditzl (ga*jdful), a. Now rare or dial, 
[f. Guard + -ful.]- Watchful; careful. Hence 
Gna tdfully adv, , carefully. 

rx6it Chapman /Had i. 441 O thou Fautour of Chrj-sa, 
who.^e fair hands doth guardfully dispose Celestial Cilia. 
X749 A. Hill Alerope T. ii, I, mean while, Watch, with a 
guardful Ej-e, these MurclVers Motions. 1830 H. Angelo 
Re/nin. I. 209 An injunction to be guardful of these had 
been given to the people. 1876 J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 
36 Dost thou frown? Was it not well? — nay, blame me 
guardfully. 1887 5 *. Chesh. Gloss., Gunrdful, careful. 

Gnard-honse (gaudhaus). 
a. A building lor the accommodalion of a 
(military) »guard. b. A building in which 
prisoners are detained under guard. 

1592 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) II. 76 Ilk persone.. 
being warnit to the wache to cum theirto to the gaird hous. 
1698 Frver Aec. E. India ff P. 67 The English have 
a pretty Cuslom-hou.*:e and Guard-house. 17x2 \V. Rogers 
Voy. 43 They have also a Guard-house, where there are 
about 20 Men commanded by the Governour, a Lieutenant, 
and Ensign. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, iii, The Captain 
proceeded to withdraw bis men towards their guard'hou.se 
m the High Street. 1825 Jcfferson Wks. 1859 
1 . 87 They collected the next day, burnt ten or twelve guaid- 
houses, killed two or three of the guards [etc.]. 187^ Jowett 
Pinto (ed. e) III. 69S Ihere were guard-houses at intervals 
for the body-guard. 

Guardian (gaudian). Forms : a. 5 gardyene, 
5-6 gardeyn, 5-S -ein, <6 -aine, -ayne, -en, 
gruarden, 7 gardeine). iS. 5-7 gardian, (6 
-iane, -ien), 6 - guardian. [a.AF.^art/««(i875), 
OF. g'u)arden, earlier -enc, nom. sing, and acc. pi. 
guardens, -aitis (j2th c.), f. garde Guard sb.. ox 
peril, a. Tent, ^warding; t wardd Ward sb. -k dug : 
see -INg 3 . The assimilation of the ending to ihe 
suffix •ten, which has given the mod.F. gardten, 
dates from the 14th c., while the appearance of 
the corresponding -tan in the Eng. word is evi- 
denced from the 15th c. Cf. Pr. gardian, Sp. 
guardian, It. guardiano, and see Warden.] 

1 . One whp guards, protects, or preserves ; a 
keeper, defender; ‘one to whom the care and 
preservation of any thing is committed * (J.) ; 
sometimes = guardian angel. Applied also occas. 
to impersonal objects. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 87 b, She retorned into her chamber 
wher was but one auncient lady her gardyene or maystresse. 
1494 Fabyan Citron, vt. clxxx, 177 Foure knyghles, whiche 
were called gardeyns of her corps, were slayne fast by her. 
Ibid. VH. 363 From lhat yere..were al custodyes & gar- 
deyns, and no mayres : & who tho that was than constable 
of the Toure of London, was also cumos of the cytie. 
/TXS47 Surrey eEneid ii. (1557) Dij, In the void porches 
Phenix, Uiisse.s eke, Sterne guardens .stood watching of the 
spoile. 1598 W. Phillips Liuschoien's Disc. Voy. i. Hi. 4 
'J'he Guardian, that is the quarter ma.stcr hath 1400 reyes 
the month. 1605 Shaks. Macb. ii. iv. 35 Ibe Sacred Store- 
house of his Predecessors, And Guardian of their Bones. 
1605 Bacon Adzu Learn, it. Ded. to King § 9 (1872) 79 
Readers in Sciences are indeed the guardians of the stores 
and provisions of sciences. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 5*2 The 
Stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw Angels ascending 
and descending, bands Of Gu.irdlans bright, azjzx Ken 
E. Hymn Wks. (18^8) 438 O may my Guardian while I .rieep, 
Close to my bed his vigils keep. X767 Junius Lett. xiv. 59 
The attorney-general is ex ojHcio the Guardian of liberty. 
1856 Vroooe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 1S9 The clergy were 
the guardians of morality. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a* V. 10 
Plato .. explains the manner in which guardians of the law 
. . are to be appointed. 1883 C. J. Wills Afod. Persia 277 
The dervish who usually acts as guardian to the tomb. 

b. t Guardian of ihe Peace : an earlier n.nme 
for a ‘Justice of the Peace*. Guardian of Ihe 
Spirit ualiiies. G. of the Temporalities: see those 
words. Guardian of the Poor (often simply Guar- 
dian) : one of a board elected to administer the 
poor la^vs in a particular parish or district. 

[1330 Act 4 EduK HI, c 5 Et cient les Justices, assignez 
a la deliverance des gaoles poair a dehv'crer les gaoles de 
ceux qi serront endiiez devant lesgardcinsdela pe«.] 14x7 
Ld. FuRNiVAcin EllisOr/r. Ac/Aber. ii. I.61 Ibe a-irdeir.s 

ofthespiritualHricsof Ardm.-ighe. 1581 LAUBAttocEtreu. r 
11.(1588)9 ThcGardcins of the Pcaceiwhoafien^Tird obtained 
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the name of Justices of the Peace). 1764 Burn Poor Laws 
183 Twelve persons residing in each di>trict, of a certain 
estote in land, to be guardians of the district. 1782 Act 22 
Geo. Ill, c. 83 § 2 The Visitor, Guardian, and Governor of 
such Poor House. Ibid. § 7 It shall and may be lawful for 
two Justices of the Peace. .to appoint one of the Persons so 
recommended to be Guardian of the Poor for each of such 
Parislics, 1783-94 Blake Songs Intwc., Holy Thursday 
II Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the 
poor. 1834 Act i, < 5 - 5 Will. IP,c. 76 § 38 A Board of 
Guardians of the Poor for such Union shall be constituted 
and chosen, and the Workhouse or Workhouses of such 
Union shall be governed, and the Relief of the Poor in such 
Union shall be administered, by such Board of Guardians. 
1857 Toulmin Smith Parish 166 ‘Guardians* may exist 
either for single parishes, or for groups of parishes joined in 
‘Unions'. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. iv. v. (ed. ^) 598 The 
Manchester guardians have lately made able-bodied supers 
grind com by hand. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxv. 
549 A reform of a generation back entrusted the care of the 
poor, .to Boards of Guardians. 

c. (See quot.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v„ In the order of the garter, 
the officer who in other military orders is called grand- 
master, is called the sovereign guardian of the order. 

d. In an Oddfellows* lodge, Inner and Outer 
Guardian. (Cf. Guard sb. 7 c-) 

1879 Man. Oddfellcnvship 141 The lodge is properly 
arranged, and the inner door opened wide; the Grand 
Marshal, with white baton trimmed with scarlet, approaches 
the Inner Guardian from without. 

2 . spec, in Law. One who has or is by law 
entitled to the custody of the person or property 
(or both) of an infant, an idiot, or other person 
legally incapable of managing his own affairs; 
a tutor. (The correlative of ward.') 

1513 More Rich. Ill, Wks, 50/2 Syth he hath nothing by 
discent holden by knightes seruice, the law maketh his 
mother his gardaine. xs6x T. Norton Calvins Just. {1634) 
Table Contents, The old Church is compared to an heire 
under age, which is governed by Gardians. * 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado II. iii. 174, I am sorry for her, as 1 haue iust 
cause, being her Vncle, and her Guardian. x6ii Bible 
Transl. Pref. 2 A waslefull Prince, that had neede of 
a Guardian, or ouerseer. 1628 Coke On Litt. i. 135 b, 
When an Ideot doth sue or defend, he shall not appeare by 
GardeineorProcheineAmy. xqooVRi'ar.KXJr. Lett. (Camden) 
X95 Walpole, who was guardian to y« Lord Townshend. 
x7s8 Johnson Idler No. 6l» 10 She only ran away from her 
guardians. ^ 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. xvii. 379 The 
guardian with us performs the office of both the tutor and 
curator. x8z8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 429 The possession 
of the mother as guardian, gave actual possession to the son. 
1839 W, Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 5 , 1 knew perfectly 
well that I should hear myself appointed guardian, and 
executor with his brother, of this young lady. 

b. Guardian in chivalry \ the guardian of 
a minor holding by knight service, (f Rarely 
G. in knight service.) Guardian in socage : the 
guardian of a tenant in socage. Guardian by 
nature : the father, with respect to his tutelage of 
the heir apparent or heiress presumptive. Guar- 
dian fornurture \ the father, and, after his death 
the mother, until the minor has reached the age 
of X4, ('1‘hese four were classed together as guar- 
dians by the common law.) Guardian by custom 
or customary guardian : an officer, corporation, 
etc. having by local custom a legal right to 
exercise guardianship. Guardian by election', a 
guaidian chosen by an infant who would otherwise 
have none. (See also quot, 1823.) Guardian ad 
litern (see quot. 1838). 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus. Curatorcs dicuniur gui fupUUs 
loco tutorum daniur. Gardians In socage, or they that 
haue the charge and cuslodle ofwardes or other under yeres 
of discretion. 13^4 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 10 b, The chlldes 
mother entrethe in the remnant, and it occupleth as garden 
or warden in socage. x628 Coke On Litt, i. 85 There is 
Gardeine In right in Chiualrie, and Gardeine in Deede in 
Chiualrie. IBid. 88 b, There are three manner of Gardein- 
ships, viz. by the Common Law, by the Statute Law, and 
Custome. By the Common Law there are foure manner of 
Gardians, viz. Gardein in Chiualrie .. Gardein by nature 
Gardein in Socage .. Gardein per cause de nurture. 2642 
tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. I. § 60. 28 Gardien In Knight Seri’ice 
of the bodle and land may grant the wardship of the land 
without deed. 1634 Sheppards Cri.-Keepers Guide 112 
A Gardeine in Chivalry that hath a Manor of the Wards 
may^ make Coiayhold Estates. x66o R. Coke Power 
Subj. 83 Gyardmn in Chivalr>* may give or sell to another 
the Guardianship of his Wara; but Guardian in Socage 
cannot, for his is dclegata potestas. x66o Act la Car. //, 
c. 24 § 8 Everj’ person or persons claiming the custody or 
tuition of such cnilde or children as Guardian in soccage or 
otherwise. X76S Blackstone Comm. I. 449 Of the several 
species' of guardians, the first are guardians by nature : \iz. 
the father and (in some cases) the mother of the child .. 
There are also guardians for nurture which are of course 
the father, or ..mother, till the infant attains the age of 
fourteen years. Ibid. 462 These guardians in socage, like 
those for nurture, continue only till the minor is fourteen 
years of age. 1820 Gifford Compl. Eng. Lanyer iti. x\i. 
(ed. 5) 387 Guardians are of six kinds; — i. Guardians by 
nature; 2. Guardians by nurture; 3. Guardians in socage; 
4. Guardians by testament ; 5. Guardians by custom of 
particular places ; 6. Guardians by election of the infant. 
1833 Crabc Technol. Did. s.v., Guardian by statute, or- 
testayneniary guaniian, one appointed according to the 
statute of 12 Car. 2, c. 24. . . Guardian by appointment, is 
cither of the I^rd Chancellor or the Ecclesiastical Court. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 465/1 All courts .. have power to 
appoint a jpiardian ad litein, that is, to defend a prosecution 
or suit instituted by or against an infant. 


+ 3 . In various official titles in which the form 
■WAKDEh’ is now prevalent. Ohs. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. J'//, c. 35 Preamble, His Lyeutenatinte 
of Ireland and Gardeyn of the .. Marches. 1529 Rastell 
Pastyme (1811) 195 Ryse Meridocke rebellyd agaynst the 
kynge’s Gardeyn of his Castels in Wales. X57X Act 13 EHz. 
c. 20 § 2 Master or Garriian of anye HospiiaJl. 1381 Lam- 
BARDC Eiren. III. ii. (1588) 337 The writ de hoviine 
Replcgiando to be directed to the garden of a Forest. 1632 
Star Chavtb. Cases (Camden) 109 Lord Gardein of the 
Cinque Portes. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word~bk., Guardian 
cf the Cinque Ports, otherwise lord-warden, 

4 . The superior of a Kranciscan convent, [L., 
custosl\ 

X466 Poston Lett. No. 540 II. 266 Item, toxxii!. susters of 
Normandys, with the garaian, cche of them iiii<f., and the 
gardian viii//. X727-4X Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the con- 
vents of_ Franciscans, the officer is called guardian, wlio in 
the rest is called superior. 1883 Catholic Did. (18B5) 356/2 
Fr. John Perez de Marchena, guardian of a convent near 
Seville, .a learned cosmographer. 

5 . pi. = Guard 12. *iObs. 

XS3S Eden Decades 38 The guardens of the north pole 
were owte of syght. 1879 Proctor Ne^v Slar Atlas 16 The 
course of the pair of stars (called ‘the Guardians of the 
Pole *) belonging to the Little Bear is also shown by arrows. 

6. atlrib. and Comb., as guardian election ; 
guardian-cell = guard-cell. 

x88o Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 89 The stomata . . consist 
usually of a pair of cells (called *guardian*cells), with an 
opening between them. ^ 1M5 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (1892) 
377 The cellulose film is produced almost simultaneously 
throughout the whole extent of the mother-cell, which is 
cut into two guardian-cells, forming a stoma. 1898 Daily 
Nezvs 23 Feb. 6/5 The que.stion of a Saturday poll at the 
forthcoming ^guardian elections. 

to. altfib. passing into adj. with sense ‘ pro- 
tecting, tutelary.’ Guardian -angel, an angel 
conceived as watching over or protecting a parti- 
cular person or place ; also irattsf. 

x6io^ Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 125 Your great 
guardian-gods bore all this unmoved. /ZX631 Donne 
Religue 26 Difference of sex no more wee knew, Then our 
Guardian Angells doe. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 1. 670 
Mother Earth, Goddess unmov*d ! whose Guardian Arms 
extend O’er Thuscan Tiber’s Course, and Roman Tow’rs 
defend, a 171X Kck Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 384 
Bless’d Angels, .. Your Guardian cares bestow. X71X 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 1 . 168 We have each of us a 
dasmon, genius, angel, or guardian-spirit. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
HI. 481 Distinguish’d care of guardian Deities ! 1760 Foote 
Minor i. Wks. 1799 I. 239 Then will I step in, like his 
guardian-angel, and snatch him from perdition. X764 
(jOLdsm. Trav. -12 Round his dwelling guardian salnLs 
attend. 2780 Cowper ind Poem Bum. Ld. Mansfield's 
Libr., They, .blessed the guardian care that kept His 
sacred head from harm. 2810 Scott Lady of L. i. xvii, 
The Guardian Naiad of the strand. 2834 J. H.^ Newman 
Par. Serm. (1837) I. xx. 311 His guaidian friends now 
long departed, 2^7 L. Hunt yar Honey xii. (1848) 161 
The goddess Proserpina, when she was the guardian angel 
of Sicily. 2864 PuSEY Led. Dastiel v, 257 Then followed 
the Guardian-promise to the house of Jehu, Ibid. viii. 
523 Each Christian at least is, from childhood, assigned to 
the care of his own guardian angel. 

t Gua’rdiaiiage. Obs. rare. Also gruarden- 
age. [f. Gdabdian + -age.] Guardianship. 

2600 Holland Livy xlii. xLx. (1609) 2126 To take the 
charge of publicke tuition, and a.s it were the guardianage 
of him, 2602 — Pliny I. 284 His yonger brother . . had 
recommended his daughter to his tuition and guardenage. 

t Gaa'rdiance. Obs. Also 6 gardience. £f. 
as if Guaediakt : see -ance.] Guardianship. 

2560 Daus tr, Sleidaue'sComm. 25oThemperoure knoweth, 
how we commytted the prouince taken, to gardience. 2598 
I, D. tr. Leys Le Roy’s Arislot. Polit. 240 The Aduocators, 
to whome the guardiance and defence of the lawes is cheefiy 
committed. ^2622 Chapman Iliad xxii. 436 A soft bed, a 
careful nurse’s arms Took him to guardiance. 26^ Bp. 
YiMA^ Mcdii. Love Christ § 8 To secure ray soul ^ the 
guardiance of thy blessed angels. 

Gua*rdiancy, rare~\ [f. Guardian - k - cy.] 
Guardianship. 

2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xv. xi. (1872) VI. 78, I must 
have Silesia again Or would you have us administer it 
under the guardiancy of Prussia? 

t Gxia*rdianer. Obs. rare. Also 6 gardeiner, 
-eaner. [f. Guardian + -erI.] A guardian, 

^S 9 S Wills ^ Inv. N, C. (Surtees i860) 253 My brother-in- 
lawe, whom I maik gardeiner, to have the full governance 
of hym, his landcs, &C ...1 do ordmne .. my brother-in-Iawe 
to begardeaner and governore of. , my children. 1626 Mid- 
dleton //'Vw. i.ii, A pioulierer’s wife made 

a great complaint Of you last night to your guardlaner. 

Guardianess (^udianes). [f. Guardian 
• k -ESS.] A female guardian or tutor. 

2624 Beaum. & Fl. Wit at Scv. Weaf. i. i, I’ve yet a 
neece to wed,^ over whose steps I have plac'st a trusty 
Ymtchful Gordinesse. 2622 Callis A'/ni/. Stivers <1647) 201 
Gardianesses in Chivalry, a 2693 Urquhart's Rabelais 111, 
xxxi. 262 The Goddess of Wisdom, Tutress, and Guardianess 
of such as are .. studious, xmx Eliza Heywooo Betsy 
Thoughtless i. 33 Have you been so closely vTitched by 
your guardian and guardianesses here? 2734 Richardson 
Grandison (18x0) VI. liii. 359 She is my guardianess, may 
I say? Is there such a word ? 2892 aliss C. Mitford in 
y. Mis Lett. ^ Rem. 23 She had been selected by the Lord 
Chancellor asguardinness tooneof his wealthy female wards. 

Gnardianize (ga-jdiansiz], v. rare—°. [f. 
GuAiiniAN + -JZE.] intr. ‘To act the part of 
a guardian ’ (Ogilvie). 

Guardianless (ga'jdianles), a. [f. Gdabdian 
+ -LESS.] Having no guardian. 


2604 Marston Malcoui. iii. li, A Lady gardianlesse. Left 
to the push of all allurement. 2676 Wycherley PI. Dealer 
lit. i, 1 11 bring my Action of Detinue or Trover. But first 
ril Xxy to find out this Guardianless, graceless Villain. 2758 
Cooper Call A risiippus loa A like regard the British Loves 
Tome their future poet bore, Nor left me guardianless alone, 
2838 Bulwer Lady of Lyons v. ii, I'hy youth will not be 
guardianless. 

Gnardianly (ga-jdianli), a. rare. [f. Gdabd- 
ian + -LY*.] Pertaining to or characteristic of 
a guardian. 

2872 Anferos xxxii. 271 Affecting still to take a guardianl3' 
interest in the former’s welfare. 2890 Harper's Mag. Aug. 
407/1 An uncle with strongly developed guardianlj’ in- 
stincts. 

Guardiansliip (gaudianjip). [f. Gdabdian 
+ -SHIP.] The condition or fact of being a 
guardian ; the office or position of guardian. 

a. spec. (Legal) tutelage. 

*553 Grimalde Cicero’s Offices \. (1558) 38 Like as garden- 
shyppe [L. tuteld\ even so government of the common 
weale ought to be used to the profit of them to whom it is 
committed. 1377-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 467/1 Euerie 
heire being in tne gardianship of anie lord, when he is 
growne to beoneand twentieyeares of age, ought presentUe 
to inioy the inheritance left him by his father. 1622 Callis 
Siai. Sewers (1647) 49 If a Garden assign to a woman more 
dower then she ought to have, and then grant his Garden-- 
ship oyer, [etc.]. 2631 G. W. tr. CoweCs lust. 18 The 

Guardianship of wards is double, one by vertue of the 
common, the other of the Statute Law. 2763 Black- 
stone Comm. I. .wii. 452 Among the antient Greeks and 
Romans women were never of age, but subject to perpetual 
guardianship. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 464/2 Guardianship 
in chivalrj' is now abolished by the statute 12 Car. II, c. 24. 
287s Poste Gains i. Comm. (ed. 2) 121 Guardlan-ihip in 
Socage occurs when lands descend upon a minor, and de- 
volves by the Common law upon those of his next of blood 
upon whom the inheritance cannot descend. 

b, gen. Keeping, protection, guard. 

2646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 21 Some consider - 
whether the Angell keepers doe ever leave men or no with 
whose Guardianship they are betrusted. 2632 Needham 
tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 244 The same Dominion, the same 
Victorie, and the same (juardianship or Protection alwaics 
both of the British Tethys, or Sea, and the Isle it self. 
a 171^ Burnet Own Time (1724' I. B09 In the case of 
Junaticks, the right still remained in him : Only the guar- 
dianship, or the exercise of it, was to be lodged with a Prince 
Regent. 2814 Jane Austen Mansf. Park (1851) 59, I 
cannot caU that situation nothing, .which has the guardian- 
ship of religion and morals. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonne- 
zdl/e III. s 6 i Passing days and nights under the calm 
guardianship of the laws. 2856 Kanc Arct. Expi. II. viii. 
88, 1 left him under the guardianship of Mr. Bonsall’s 
weapon. 

+ Gna'rdiant. Obs. rare. [A mixture of 
Gdabdian and GDABDANr. Cf. giiardiance .1 A 
guardian. 

26x8 Wither Motto, Nec Careo ^Vks. (1633) 336, I want 
no Guard, or Coaie of Musket proofej My Innocence is 
guardiant strong enough. x6|5 A. Stafford Fern. Glory 
(1869) 222 Joseph ,. who as before had been a guardiant of 
her. 

Guarding (gaudig), vbl. sb. [f. Guard v. 

+ -ingI.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Guard; protection; 
guardianship, 

XS5X Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xl i-^ Vnder the tulcion 
and guarding [1548 wardyng] of their heauenly father. 
2377-87 Holinshed Chron. Ill, 887/2 A castell anclenilie 
vsed by the kings of Aragon for the garding of great per- 
sonages. 2817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 329 The 
guarding of the Louvre was committed by turns to the 
British and Austrians, while this process lasted. 2877 Daily 
News 30 Nov. 5/5 Our only care was the guarding of the 
valleys by which our flank could be turned. 

2 . coucr. A trimming of braid, lace, etc. Obs. 
exc. Hist, 

2538 Starkey England i. Hi. 80 The new devysys ofgard- 
yngand faggyng of menn5's apparayle. 2608 Dumb 

Knt, I, i, Crownes, garlands, gardins, and what not, 2869 
Mrs, Palliser Lace xxii. 258 The London apprentices had 
adopted the white stitching and garding as a decoration for 
their collars. 

3 . Curling and Btnvls. (See Guard v. 9:) 

2B97 Encyd. Sport I. 128 The aim of every player is to 

get his bowls . , nearer to the jack than^ his opponent, and 
immense variety is afforded by ‘drawing*, ‘guarding^ a 
shot or a road, ‘ trailing’ a jack [etc.]. Ibid. 129 Blocking 
(aUo Guarding and Obstructing), playing a bowl so that it 
shall come to rest between the next player and the jack, or 
any bowl at which he may wish to aim. 

Guarding* (gaudig), ppl, a. [f. Guard v. + 
-ING^.] That guards or protects. 

2819 Crabbe T. of Halt i, So good a cause was only to 
be kept by guarding laws. 2895 Daily News 1 Feb. 6/7 
The little book.. has a guarding flap. 2897 Marv Klyg^ 
ley ip. Africa 176 The Adoomas left and fled to the French 
authority at Njole and remained under its gu.arding shadow 
until the French came up and chastised the Fans. 

Hence Gua’rdingly adv. 

2822 Examiner 242/1 St. Peter .. has a sword guardingb) 
as he stands up against a tree * in a disturbed sleep 

Guardless (gaudies), a. [f„ Guard sb. + 
-LESS.] 

1 . Having no guard; undefended, unprotected; 
destitute of safeguards. 

cx6xx Chatman //rWv. 246 His flocks left guardless. 2621 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 67 Fortune and your power, 
left me guardle^se. 269* South Sentt, (1697) 1. 324 A nen 
Land, guardless and undefended. 2715^1. jpAviES Athtn. 
Brit. 1. 242 Ever looking upon the self-guiding Spint to 
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be guardless and dangerous. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxii. 43 
To your lust and spoil a guardless prey. 1819 Crabbe T, 
ef Hall viy, Watching long the now confiding maid, He 
thought her guardless, and grew less afraid. 

2 , Off one’s guard ; incautious. 

1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 2 His, as groundless, so still 
deserted, and least- guardless, assertion, 1849 JLvtton K, 
Arlkurww. v, The lone, unconscious, guardless modesty. 

3 . Of a strord : Having no gnard. 

1882 O'Donovan Mcrv Oasis 1. ii, 30 The Georgian 
..with.. guardless Cauc.asian sabre. 1887 T. Stevens 
Aroj/nd ike IVcrld I. xvii. 404 They are armed with Cir- 
cassian guardless swords and flint-lock horse-pistols. 
Gua'rdman. lObs. =Gdabdsman 1,2. 

1756 W. Toldervv 7 \vo Orphans III. 83 This brought a 
watchman ; but Copper, being more than a match for a 
couple of these sort of guard-men [etc.]. 1815 Mrs. M. 

PiLKiNGTON Celebrity I. 212 They kept a coach for the con- 
venience of their brother’s family, into which lady Beau- 
champ resolved to push the young guard-man. 

Guardon(e, obs. form of Gueedon, 
Guard-rail (ga-jdtr/d). 

1 , A hand- or other rail for the purpose ofguard- 
iag against accidents by falling, being caught in 
machinery, etc, 

Nani, (a) A hand-rail on the paddle bo.v bridge of a 
steam-vessel. (^) A breast rail on the hre.ak of the poop, 
(f) A safety rail round a hatch-way (1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech.). 

x85o i>(erc. Marine Ma^. VII. 218 The guard-rail .. had 
been heightened. 1894 Ontin^i^. S.) July 250/1 Hanging 
upon the upright posts were a barometer, a thermometer, 
and the Professor’s b.-mjo. There was also a small mariner’s 
compass let into the guard-rail. 

2. Railways. (See quot. 1875.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Meck.^ Guard-rail^ a short rail placed 
on the inside of a main rail, so as to keep a wheel on the 
track by pressing against the inside of the flange of the 
^yhe_el. It is used when there is a short break in the con- 
tinuity of the other rail, as in switches and crossings. A 
safety f side, or rioVi^rail. 1888 Engineer LXV. 295/1 The 
trestle had. .no guard-rails. 

Hence Guard-rail v.-, to furnish with a guard* 
rail. 

iSgt R. KipLtNG City Dread/. Nt. 6 j Our machinery is 
fenced and guard-railed as much as possible, and these men 
don't get caught up by the belting. 

Gnaxd-room (ga'.id,rj 7 m). a. A room for the 
accommodation of a (military) guard, b. A room 
in which ptisoners are guarded. 

*762 Golusm. Cit. IK cxviii, They at length arrived at 
the palace-gate, and after waiting half an hour, were ad- 
mitted into the guard-room. 1772-84 Cook Key. (1790) I. 
24 In the guard-room are stationed the Viceroy’s body- 
guardi who are relieved every morning between eight and 
nine. 2826 Scott Diary a Nov, in Lockhart. In the guard 
room were the heroes of la Vendee. 2829 W. Irvino Gra- 
nada (1850) 42 The guard-room was a scene rather of 
massacre than combat 1844 Regnl. & Ord. Army 264 
'The Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers are respon- 
sible that no drinking, swearing, gaming, or other irregu- 
larity, is allowed in the Guard-Room. 

alirih. 28x8 Lady Charleville in Lady Mergads A nto- 
hiog. (1859) 244 A corrupt, disorganised, uneducated mass 
of ardent-minded guard-room youths. 

G-tiardsllip '■ (ga'jdfip). rare. [f. Guabd sb. 
+ -sarp.J The condition or position of a guard 
or guardian ; guardianship. 

2624 Massinger Pari, Lave i. v. But wherefore come you 
in divided troops, As if the mi^Jtres'ies would not accept 
Their servants* guardship. a 1626 Bacon Max. ^ Uses 
(1636) 60 viarg.. The third part must descend to the heire 
to answer Guar^hlp [corresponds to Wardship of the text], 
3730 Swift Panegyrick on Dean 'NVks. 1755 IV. i. 237 Under 
whose ivise and careful guardship I now despise fatigue 
and hardship. 0x8x7 Hocc Tates fr Sk. V. 141, I have 
with sore tra^Tiil procured a guardship of j’our life. 

Guard-ship, guardship ^ (ga-jdjip). 
a. A vessel of war appointed to protect a har- 
bour and to superintend its marine affairs, and to 
receive seamen until they are able to join their 
ships, b. ‘ The ship (of the squadron) having 
guard-duty for the day * (Funk’s Stand. Diet.). 

1689 Wood Life i Oct., Colonel Thomas Wilford, late 
commander of the guardship at Chatham, idpd Bakers 
Chron. 756 While our Guard-Ships were remote at Sea, they 
[the Hollanders! arrived at the mouth of the River filed- 
way. 1^7*9 Damricr Koy. II. 164 To secure that Trade, 
they had a Guardship lying there. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 
47/2 Eighteen men of war are put into commission a.s guard- 
ships. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 179 The Goliath was 
stationed at Portsmouth as a guard-ship. 1833 filARRVAT 
P. Simple (1863) 86, 1 was sent on board of the guard-ship, 
where I remained about ten days, and then was sent round 
to join this frigate. 1836 — Midsh, Easy xxxv, I will pro- 
cure his discharge as soon as I arrive, and send him on 
board the guard-ship till I obtain it. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S, V. XX. 560 Prescott, had his quarters at a lonely 
farm-house .. with .. no protection but a sentry and the 
guard-ship in the bay. 

Guardsman (ga-jdzmSn). [In sense i, f. 
guard’s, genitive of GD.tiiD sb . : cf. draughtsman, 
headsman. In sense 2, f. Guards pi. : see GoABD 
sb. 8. Cf, Gdakdman.] 

1 . A man who acts as a guard ; a member of a 
guard. Also fig., a guardian (rare— ‘). 

a zSis H. Reeo ZtvA SnV. Ptuts Ess. i. (1837) 357 So 
far as literature is concerned, we are by calling guards- 
men of English rights and English merits. 1870 Brvant 
Iliad I. X. 3C56 Com’st then to find One of the guard-smen or 
a Comrade? 1877 Fraser Wigtemm 54 (E. D. D.i It was 
the duty of the guardsman to fire his gun, and thus alarm 
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the inhabitants. 2879 Farrar Si. Paul II. 425 The 
necessity of his being coupled to guardsman after guards- 
man, day after day and night after night 
2 . A soldier (usually, an officer) of the guards or 
household troops of the Ejjglish army. 

1827 [see Horse-guardsman]. *823 Byron yuan xm. 
I.vxxwi, There was Jack Jargon, the gigantic guardsman. 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. xiv, A young guardsman who 
was then a guest at the Castle, and who had been in gar- 
rison in Ireland. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iii. xxii, 
Tannhauser, one suspects, was a knight of ill-furnished 
imagiiiaiion, hardly of larger discourse than a heav>' Guards- 
man. 

llGuariba(gwaTrbal. [Native Brazilian,] The 
Howling Monkey. tCf. Alooattb, Akagdato.) 

[1693 Ray Syn. Quad. 153 Guariha Brasilienslbus Marcgr.] 
*753. Chambers Cycl. Supp., Guariba, ,.the name of a 
species of monkey found in the West-Indies. 2774 Goldsm. 
N^at. Hist. (1862) I. VII. i. 508 The Warine, or the Brarilian 
Guariba. This monkey is as large as a fox. 2876 K. John- 
ston in Encycl. Brit. IV. 227/2 The largest [monkeysl 
belong to the genus Stentor, including the guaribas or 
howling monkeys. 

Guarinite (g\vceTinait). Min. [Named by 
Guiscardi, 1S58, after G, Gnaritii: see -ite.] 
Silicotitanate of calcium, found in small yellowish 
crj’stals. 

x8S9 Aruer. yrnl. Set. Scr. 11. XXVIII. 142 Guarinite, 
after Prof. G. Guarini, of Naples. 2869 Phillips Vestev. x. 
300 Guarinite in ejected blod^, with prisms of hornblende. 

t Gua*risli, v. Obs. Also 5 garisfih, -ysshe, 
guariaahe, -yshe, -ysse, gwerysshe. See also 
Wabish. [f. OF. g^pt^ariss-, pres, stem of 
^j/)anV, modF. guirir = OSp.. OPg. gitarir'.-~ 
OTent. ^ 7 ua>yan\n Goth, warjan^ OHG. giwerm-, 
bivjtrjan to protect, defend.] 

1 . trans. To cure, heal. (Frequent in Caxton.) 

1474 Caxton Chessc m. v. (t86o) H j b, Alle thj'S maner of 

peple. .that haue the charge for tomakehoole and guarisshe 
alle maner of maladyes and Infirmytees. 1483 — G. de la 
Tui/r fvtj b. That it wold plese hym to hele and g>verysshe 
her. 2590 Spenser F. Q. iil v. 41 Daily she dressed him, 
and did the best, His grievous hurt to guarish, that she 
might. TSg5 Ibid. iv. lii. 29 All his wounds, and all his 
bruses guarisht. 

2 . intr. for pass. To recover. Const, of. 

1489 Caxton Faytes o/A. m. x.\*i. 219 We putie caas that 
he beynge in prison shulde gwarisshe of his steknesse. 

■V Gua'rislier. Obs.-'^ In 5 guarysshour. 
[f. Guarish v. + -er 1.] A healer or carer. 

1474 Caxton Chesse m. v. (i860) Hjb, They..myght 
better be callyd bouchers thenne hclars or guary'sshours of 
woundes and sores. 

Guarison, rare obs. form of Garkisok. 
Guarland, obs. form of Garlakd, 

Quarrent, obs. form of Gabbox 1. 
t GuaTy. Obs. Also 5 garye. [Cornish 
gitare (in full gnare mirakd'), cogn. with Welsh 
chwaren to play.] An ancient (Romish miracle play. 

c 1460 Eittare 1032 Th)’S 5’s on of Brytayne layes, That 
was used by olde dayes, Men callys playn the garye. 1602 
Carew Cornwall t. (1723) 71 b, Ihe Guary miracle, tn Eng- 
lish, a miracle-play, is a kinde of Enterlude, compiled m 
Cornish out of some scripture bistoiys with that gro^senes, 
which accompanied the Romanes vetus Comedia. Ibul. ja 
A great deale more sport and laughter, then 20 such Guaries 
could haue afforded. 

Guaryson, variant of Guerison Obs. 

1 ! Gnasa (gwa-sa). The West-Indian jew-fish. 
2884-5 Riverside Nat. Hist, (1888) HI. 224 The jevv-fisb, 
guasa or \varsavv {PromicrvPs iiaird). 

Guast, obs. Sc, form of Guest. 

II Guava (gwa*va). Forms ; 6 ? gusnnsba, 

6- 7 guiava, 6, 8 guaiava, 7 goyave, guavar, 
•©©, -er, guayava, -aro, guiave, -avo, guayva, 
gwave, 8 goava, gojavu, goyava, -avier, guaba, 
gnavo, guayabo, gnyava, gwarah, (9 gauva), 

7- guava. [Sp. gnayaba, ^aho, presumably a. 
some S. American or W, Indian name.] 

1 . A tree of the myrtaceous genus Fsidium of 
tropical America, esp. P. Guayava (now natural- 
ized in many tropical countries), which yields a 
fruit of an acid flavour, used to make jelly, etc. 

White Guava, Psidimn pyriferum. Red Guava, 

P. potttiferum. Mountain Guava, P. tnoniannm. Also 
Black Guava, Guettarda argentea. a rubiaceous tree of 
Jamaica, having a black, globose, pulpy fruit {Cent. Did.). 

*555 Eden Decades 81 They noorysshe a tree which they 
caule Guaiaua [printed Guaiana). that bcaretb a frute much 
resembljTige the kynde of citrons which are commonly 
cauled limones, of taste sumwhat sharpe myxt with swete- 
nes. 1604 E. GfRjMSTONE) tr. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. 
xxiv. 277 The Guayavos be other trees which commonly 
carry an ill fruite. z 66 o Hickeringill yamaica {1661) 12 
Nature hath stor'd it .. with Oranges, Ljones .. Guavars. 
x'jafi Earihguake Pent ixL 209 There as those of the Caribbee 
Islands, as Ananxs, Guayavas. ^ 2756 P. Bronvne yamaica 
239 The filountain Guava. This is one of the large-st trees 
in the woods of Jamaica. 1760-72 tr. yuan .y C/lIoa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) 1. 48 Besides these trees, here are also the t nmar iod, 
the medlar, the sapote, the papayo, the guajiXiho, .. and 
several others. 2859 R. HuomYsau Gardened s /IxxfrA 33 
Musas, GranadllKos, Guavasor other tropical pkanls bearing 
fruit, should be watered occasionally with manure water. 

2 . The fruit of the guava-tree, 

*SSS Eden Decades 45 The fruite cauled Guannala sm- 
knowen vnto vs, and sumwhat lyke vnio a quynse. 1577 
Frasipton tr. Monardes 90b, They brought from the firme 
lande the seedc of the fruite.. whiche they call guiauas. 


1600 HAiam Vo^>. (x8io) III. 5S3 Feeding on nothing but 
and Guiauos, a fruit like figs. 2626 P. Niaiots Sir 
F. Drake Revived (1628) 50 Sundry sorts of fruits .. filam- 
rneas, Guyauasfetc.]. 2657 R. Eicon Barbculoesizirry -jx llie 
Guaver grows on a Tree, bodied and leav’d likeaCberry- 
tree . . the fruit of the bignes.s of a small Lemon, and near 
that wlour, 1698 Kroger Vcy. fit The Goj-ave is some- 
what bigger than a Nut ; Its Pulp is red, very stony, and 
the laste of a Peach. 1706 Phillips (ed. Ker«ey>, 
Goyavier, a sort of Fruit growing in the West-Indj^. 
1796 oTEDM AN ^ urinam II. xvi. 4 There are two .species of 
guava ; that which is the sweetest has the smallest quantilj’ 
of seeds. 1879 jMes. A. E. James /ud. Hotmh. Manrzeem. 
58 Guavas are only eatable when preserved or in jellies. 

3 . a/Irib.y as guava-bush, fruit, -jelly, -flania- 
iion^ -tree; guava-appl© = 2 ; guavafiy-catcher, 
Ttirdtis analis (Cassell, 18S4). 

x866 Mary B. Clarke Mosses fr. a Rolling Stone 120 
Tr ripens. 2792 Mar. RtooELL 

gOK Jiladeera joi The psiaiutit pomi/crum, or *gua\’a 
bush. *697 Dampier Key, 1.222 The '*Gua\'a Fruit grows 
on a hard scrubbed Shrub. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
Iv. Cayenne pepper, hot pickles, *guava jelly, and colo- 
nial produce. 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1839) 400 A 
narrow bridle-path .. led us through a *guava plantation. 
1630 Capt. Smith Trav. 4- Adv.xxvi. 56 *Gsvane [sic] trees 
^are a fruit so bigge as a Peare, good and wholsome. 
Dampier Voy. (1699) II. ii. 107 The N. W. part of it is full 
of Guaver Trees of Jhe largest variety. 18x9 Bowdich 
PHssion Ashantee 1. ii. 15 Richly varied wth palm, banana, 
plantain, and guava trees. 

[Guay a . : see List of Spurious iVords.^ 
Guayaqnillite (gwaiaki-bit). Min. Also 
guya-. [Named by Johnston, 183S, from Guaya- 
quil in S. America, its locality.] A fossil resin of 
pale yellow colour. 

1838 Phil. Mag. Scr. ill. XIII. 329 GuvnquilUte. 2868 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) 745 Guyaquilllte . . Yields easily to the 
knife, and may be rubbed to powder. 

Guayava, -avo, guayva, obs. ff. GuAr.\. 

11 Gna’zil. Obs. rare^-^. == Alguazil. 

2665 R. Head Eng. Rogue 1. Ixviii. (1874) 422 ITiis made 
him haste to the Guaril or Judge. 

ItGuazzo. [It.] = Gouache. 

2722 J. Richardson Statues Italy 158 There are in the 
Apartments of this Palace some single Boys of Guido Rent 
in Guazzo under Glares. 1854 Fairholt/^iV/. Quazzo, 
a hard and durable kind of distemper painting used by the 
anaents, the vehicle or medium consisting of egg, gum, or 
glue, which resists the action of damp of all kinds, and pre- 
serves the colours very completely. 

Gnb (g*>t>), sb. [Cf. Gab sb.^, of which this 
may be a corruption or local variant. 

! The passage quoted seems to be the sole authority for this 
word, which appears in some recent Diets., but is unknown 
to several mechanicians who have been consulted.) 

A projection on the back of a wheel for engaging 
the loops of an endless chain or rope. 

*839 Ure Did. Arts 2072 (Ro/e t/taking.) A wheel with 
gubs at the back of it, over which the endless rope passes 
and gives motion to the machinery of the carriage .. 
The speed may be regulated. .by the diameter of the circle 
formed by the gub.s on the wheel. 

Gtlbbahawa (g2>‘bah§n). rare'-\ [?a. Irish 
gohagdn ‘ dog-fish '.j Some small fish. 

1857 Kingsley Two K Ago xiii, When you can’t catch 
salmon, you catch trout, and when you can’t catch trout, 
you’ll whip on the shallow for poor little gubbahamis, 
Gubbe, obs. form of Gob sb.^ 

)1 Glibber, ^bs.^ [Conjectured by Yale to 

represent Pers. dinar-i-gabr, * money 

of the infidel ’ : see Guebbe.] *Some kind of gold 
ducat or sequin* (Y.). 

2712 C. Lockyer Trade India vii. 201 They have Vene- 
tians, Gubbers, Muggerbees, and Pagodas. Ibid. riii. 242 
\Vixen a Parcel of Venetian Ducats are mixt with others, 
the whole goes by the Name of Chequeens at Surat, but 
when they are separated, one sort is call’d Venetians, and 
all the others, Gubbers indiffcrenily. 2752 T. Brooks 
Weights Meas. E. Indies ■2766) 5 Gold and Silver 
Weights. TOO Venetian Duccais 11 oz. odw. 5Gr. joo 
Gubbers at a Medium xooz. r7dw. 12 Or. 
G'abber-txisll(gD*b 3 rt 27 j). Obs. dial. [The 
first element is obscure : cf GOBBEii-TOOTH-] *A 
large projecting tooth* {Sheffield Gloss. i8SSj. 
Hence f GnTaTjer-tnslied a., having large pro- 
jecting teeth. 

1621 Burton Anai. Mel. ni. ii. iv. i. (ed. 1651) 519 EN-eiy 
Lover admires his Mistress, though she have a nose like 
a promontory, gubber-tushed, rotten teeth [etc.]. x688 R. 

Holme Amiotiry ii. 427/x Clubber Tushed is when teeih 
stand out, and not in order, 

Gubbin (gybin). Alining. [?A variant of 
Gobbin, though prob. connected ^yith Gobbles.] 

A kind of ironstone. Also gibbin bat (Bat sb.^ 

12), iron{stond). 

vjiz H. Bellers in Phil. Trans. XXyil. 54® A black 
fissile Substance, called the Gublin-Bat [sic]. Hid. A haj^ 
blackish Iron Oar, with white spots in it, called the Gubtln 
Iron-Stone [r/c], 1847-8 H. Miller Firte Impr. y. (1857) 

70 A specimen, .known to the miners as the ‘pubmn iron , 
x86o W. White Wrekin xxvt. zjt ‘NevTiune’, 'gubbins , 
‘blue-flais’, and ‘black-jacks*. 2881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Gubbin, a kind of wonstone. 

GuTjMuS (gp-binz). sb. pi. Also gubbines. 
Rarely sing. [var. of GOBBOK.] , 

1 1 . Fragments, esp. of fish ; fish-j...i ■■ 

A fragment. Also jf?. and attrib. Ob' 

1SS3 KtspuIVua i. 1. 40 in Brandi I}...- 



GTJBEBIT. 
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GUDGEON, 


sktnimyngcs, the ^bbins of booties and prales, iS99 
Nashe StuffeTi Hough you hungersiarued gubbins, 

or ofTalles of men, how ihriue you? 1630 J. Taylok (Water 
P.) fyjbs . II. 16s To be a Lauiidre^ imports onely to wai>h 
or dresse Lawne, which is as much impeachment as to cal. . 
a Fishmonger, a seller of Gubbins. /iic/. in. 64/2 All that 
they could buy, or sell, or barter. Would scarce be worth a 
Gubbln once a quarter. 1677 Miece Fr. Dict,^ Gubblngs, 
the parings of haberdine, coupures ou rongntircsde poisson. 
1696 Phillips, A Gubbin (old word), a fragment. xyax-xBoo 
Bailey, Gubbins^ Fragments; the Parings of Haberdine, 
Codfish, &c. X754 in Hone Every-day 11. 827 

Cold provisions .. by a cant name he usually called ‘his 
gubbins', 

2 . A contemptuous name formerly given to the 
inhabitants of a district near Brent Tor on the edge 
of Dartmoor, who are said to have been absolute 
savages. Obs.. exc. Hist, 

a i6'5i Fuller Worthies^ Devomhire i. (1662) 248 The 
Gubbings (so now I dare call them secured by distance) 
which one of more valour durst not do to their face . . The 
Gubbings-Land is a Scythia within England, and^ they 
pure Heathens therein. 1836 Mrs. Bray Descr. Tavtar 
ff Tavy I. Let. xiv. 253 Even at the present day, the term 
Gubbins is well known in the vicinity.. They still have the 
reputation of having been a wild and almost savage race. 
1887 Conih. Nov. 508 The race of ‘ Gubbins as Fuller 
calls them, may die out. 1900 Scott. N. 4- Q. Mar. 139/r 
Those Welsh bandits recall the Dartmoor ‘ Gubbins^ or 
‘gubbings' familiar to readers of Westward Ho. 
Guboon, variant of Gobbjn. Obs. 
i* GnbcrJIf z'. Obs.rart^^, gitberii'are 

to Govern,] irans. To govern. 

X500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. ii jcme \vs, gubeme, 
wirgin inatern, of reuth both rule and ryne, 

tGu'bBriiacle. Obs.rarc~^. In 6 .SV. -alcle. 
[ad. Ij. gtiberndc\^u ,lum (see next).] A rudder. 

15x3 Doucl »s jEneis vi v. X12 The helmstok, or guber. 
nakle of ire, (^uhairwith I reultt our cours throw the se, 

II Gubernaculnm (gi?7i)3jn;E*kit/lD[n). PI. 
gubernacula. [L. gubernaculnm^ i.gubernare to 
steer, rule, govern.] Applied to several animal 
and vegetable structures which are used for steer- 
ing (e. g. in flight), or for regulating the (em- 
bryonic) development or course of an organ. 

fa. ? The elytron of a coleopterous insect, b. Anat. In 
the male human fostus, a fibrous cord connecting the testis 
wth the scrotum and drawing it down as the foetus grows. 
C. Odontology. ‘The solid pedicle of fibrous tissue which 
conncct.s the dental sac of the permanent teeth with the 
gum in the early stage of their development' {Syd. Soc. 
ZrcrjT. x886). d. Zoot. (Seequot. xS;!.) Also, ‘ the posterior 
trailing fiagellum of a bifiagellate infusorian, used for steer- 
ing ' (CV«/. Did.). 

a. xS6z Lovell Hist. Attim. ^ Min. Introd., Locusts 
make a noise by rubbing themselves with their gubernacula. 

b. 1785 Hunter Obsent. Anim. (Econ. Wks. 1837 IV, 7 A 
substance .. which at present^ I shall call the ligament, or 
gubernaculum testis, because it connects the testis with the 
scrotum, and seems to direct its course through the rings of 
the abdominal muscles. 1842 E. Wilson Anal. Voilo M. 
(ed- 2) 573 The Gubernaculum is a soft and conical cord, 

C. X84X ir. CrttvcWtier's Descr. Annt.ll. 241 The influence 
exerted by the iterdentU and gubernaculum upon the direc- 
tion of the permanent teeth is by no means constant. 1876 
C. S. Tomes Dental Anat, 135 The gubernacula of the 
front permanent tooth sacs. 

d. x87x Allman Gymnoblastic Hydroids p. xvi, Guber- 
naculum. a common sack-like membrane which surrounds 
the generative buds within the gonangium, and aids in 
directing them or their contents towards the orifice of the 
gonangium. x88o-8x Saville Kent Man. Infusoria I. 434 
[In Anisonema] The posterior flagellum, or gubernaculum, 
trailing in the rear. 

Hence Guberna'onlar a., of or pertaining to 
a gubernaculum. 

x87x Allman Gymnoblastic Hydroids 51 Gonophores in 
various stages of development, all surrounded by the guber- 
nacular membrane. 1882 Quaitis Etem. Anat. 11. 908 
There is likewise a fibrous structure attached inferiorly to 
the lower part of the scrotum, and surrounding the peritoneal 
pouch above, which may be distinguished as the gubcrna- 
cular cord. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex.., Gubernacular sac. 

t Gubemance. Obs. Also 5 -aunoe. [f. L. 
guhcmant-em, pres. pple. of gubcrnart to Govehit, 
after Governance.] Governance, government. 

*455 'Pest. Ebor. Surtees) II. 215, I will that my modcr 
dame Jane of Boynton have the reule and gubcrnaunce of 
all my landes, tenements. 1550 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
(1721) II. xxxiii. 273 The gulxsrnance of all the king’s 
tenants and subjects within the said manor and hundred, 
inhabitant. 

i*GTlT 3 ernate, Obs.rare'“°. [p.d.h.gtiber- 
ndl-, ppl. stem of gubemare to Govern.] iratis. 
To govern, *623 in Cockeram. 

Guliemation (gi»b3jn<fi*j3n). Now rare. 
[a. obs. F. gubemation, or ad. L. gubemdlion-em. 
n. of action f. gttberndre to steer, rale, Govern.] 
The act or fact of governing, guiding, or con- 
trolling; guidance, government. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 31 These men be the Ixx'J 
inlcrpreialores, whiche instructe Tawe and psalmcs of the 
cognicion of oon God, and gubemacion of theire realme. 
r X485 Digby Mysi. (1882) 111. 200 Yf we hem gelt ondcr 
ower gubernacyon. 1502 Ord. Ctysten Plen (W. de W, 
1506) I. vi. 5x Apperelh clerely that the creacyon and 
gubernacj’on of all the worlde procedeth of all the blyssed 
trynyie. 1560 Wills Sf Inv. N. C. {Surtees 1835) 191, I will 
that my .said brother xp’ofor fienne (have) the gubemac’on 
and custodie of the said xl*. a pecc, amownling to the sume 
of vj'. duringe the minorities of the thre childeren. X57A 
Hbllowes GueuareCs Fam. Ep. (1577) *5^ If 
gouerne this Earledome verie well, begin the gubernation 


in your selfe. 1635 F* White Sabbath Ep. Ded. 12 The 
adversaries of the Prelacie contend, that Episcopall guber- 
nation is prohibited by Christ, 1653GATAKF.R Vind.Annot. 
Jer. 97 There was no suspition ot a supernatural guber- 
nation or direction. X74x_ Watts Improv, Atiud 1. xvi. § x 
There is little or nothing in the government of the kingdoms 
of nature, and grace, but what is . . employed as a medium 
or conscious instrument of this extensive gubernation. ^ X85X 
G. S. Faber Many Mansions (1862) 317 They ascend in the 
scale of orderly gubernation. 

b. attrib. in gubernation money (Sc.). 

X837 Evui. taken be/. Commissioners Univ, Scot/. II. 496 
[Payments made out of Snell’s charity) To ten exhibitioners 
..;£i 333 6f, Zd. The master of Balliol for gubernation 
money ;^3x xsr. od. 

Hence Guberna’tional a. rare^ pertaining to 
government. 

1863 Russell North ^ South I. 168 Another 

gubernational dignitary laconically replied to the demand 
for so many thousand soldiers, * Nary one 

Gnbernative (gi/ 7 *bojn<?iiv), a. Now rare. 
[ad, L. *gubenmltv-us^ f. gubemare^ to Govern. 
Cf. obs. F. gubernatif.‘\ Of or pertaining to 
government ; having tne function of governing. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 1, vL iSkeat) 1 . 120 Feoble 
witted people, that haue none insight of gubernattfe pru- 
dence. idS3 Gauden Hierasp. 26B The power of proving 
and ordeyning Presbyters,, .of rebuking, .excommunicating, 
silencing and restoring (all Acts gubernativc . s66o ^ 
Sheringham -yir/Jm//. Asserted viu. (1682) 04 Having 

the gubernative, and executive power in their hanns. a 1670 
Hacket Williams 1. (1692)39 Real and gubernative 
wisdom. i6;r7 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 473 If it be so, that 
this gubernative dispositive Mind doth thus dl5p0.se ahhings. 
1853 G. S. Faber Revival Fr. Emperorship xx The Terri- 
torial Roman Empire and the Gubernative Roman Emperor- 
ship were, each alike, a strict UniL Columbus^ Disf 

(Ohio) 12 Oct. t/ 8 The action of the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba was a gubernative measure. 

Hence Qu'bernatively adv. 

2833 G. S. Faber Revival Fr. Emperorship 22 The Im- 
perial Head, .is the Head, either gubernatively, or feudally, 
or reputedly, of the legally one empire. 

Gubernator (gb/'bajntfh^j). rare. [a. L. 
guberftdtor, agent-n. f. guberndre^ gubemdt-y to 
Govern.] A ruler, governor. 

1522 J. (^LERK in Ellis Oriff. Lett. Ser. lit. I. 304 Who is 
in Spayne, and chief gubernator there vnder the Emperor. 
1623 CocNERAM, Gubernatour^ hce which gouerneth. 1678 
Galk Crt. Gentiles iti. 5 The wise Creator and Gubernator 
of allhings. x886 W. J. Tucker Life E. Europe e8i 
Whenever our freedom was called into question, or our 
rights trespassed upon . . by our Wolwodes.or Gubemators 
to whom was intrusted the administration of the princi- 
pality. 

Gubernatorial (giritb9mato»’rial), a. Chiefly 
U. S. [f. L. gubernator (see prec.), perh. through 
an assumed *gubemdtori-us i see -ial, -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a governor (esp. one holding this 
as an official title) or government. 

*734 H. ferse^ Archives (1894) XI. 368 The Governor in 
his gubernatorial Capacity. 1809 \V, Irving Knickerb. 
(x86i) 113 Wilhelmus Kteft, who, in 1634, ascended the 
gubernatorial chair (to borrow a favourite though clumsy 
appellation of modem phraseologists\ was of a lofty descent. 
1845 Stocqueler Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 43 A mass of 
gubernatorial machinery for British India. 1852 Haw- 
thorne Blithedale Rom. xxii. (1885) 214 The old guber- 
natorial residence. 1882 St, fames's Gaz. 15 Nov. 6 
Leaving important dependencies of the crown to drift along 
for months together under some ha.stily improvised guber- 
natorial direction. 1888 Bryce Amer, Comvnv. II. xlix. 
250 Even in colonial days there was a tendency to substitute 
popular for gubernatorial nomination. 

b. Of or pertaining to ‘the governor’, i. e. one’s 
father. 

1825 Disraeli in Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) II. 423, I have 
had a view of*the gubernatorial article, and I must say .. it 
was never equalled, (Refers to an article written by his 
father] x88o H, James Porir. Ladyv^ His mother, on the 
other hand, was paternal, and even, according to the slang 
of the day, gubernatorial. 

Gu’lieriiatory, a. rare~'. [ad. L. 
naidri-us : see prec. and -obt.] Concerned with 
governing. 

x866 Elgin Jjr Cathedral Guide iv. 222 Chastity is at best 
only negative and gubernatory. 

II Guberzia*trix. Ohs, Also in anglicized form 
gubornatrice. [L. fern, cd gubernator^ She that 
governs or rules. Also appositively « Governing, 
gubernative. 

1556 Extracts Aberd. Reg, (1844) 1. 300 The quenis grace, 
reginl and gubemalrice of the realme. 1623 Cockeram, 
Gubemairix, shee which rulcth. 1632 Lithcow Trav. x. 
Behold the powerfull majesty of Gods mother,, .and sole 
Gubernatrix of the earth. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles iv 
388 If it be .so, that the gubernatrix- and dispositrix Mind 
do thus dispose altbings. 

Gublett, obs. form of Giblet. 
t Guck, sb. Sc. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
Geck, Gowk.] A foolish saying. 

1596 Dalrymple Ir. Leslie*s Hist, Seal. x. 471 Another 
writeng sensles, ful of Gukis and Glaikis. 
fGuck, V. Sc. Obs. [{. prec. sb.] intr. To 
play the fool. Hence fGucking vbl. sb. 

rx5^ A. Scott Poems (S.T. S.) iv. 52 Thair followis j 
thingis thre, To gar thame ga in gucking. 1603 Philotus 
iv, 1 lauch to sie ane auld Carle gucke. 

t Gncked, ppl* a. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 5 
guked, gukkit, 5-6 gukit, 6 guckit, 7 gok’t. 
[f. Guck sb, oiv. ; cf. Gowkeb.] Foolish ; silly. 


c 1450 Holland Hoxulal Ixiv, In come twa flyrand fulls,, 
liic Tuchet and the gukkit Golk. ^1470 Henrvson 
Fab. V. (Pari, Beasts) xvi. The gukit gait, the selie scheip) 
the swyne. la 1500 Peebles to Play iii, Scho was so guckti 
and so gend, lliat day ane byt scho eit nocht. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xiv. 16 So mony guckit clerkis. Ibid. Ixxv. 
JO He wes townysche, peirl, and gukit. 1596 Dalrv.mple 
tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. x. 397 Thair gukit, vnwyse, and 
glaiket preichings. 1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady iii. iv, 
Nay, lookc how the man stands, as he were gok’t I 
Hence f Gn'ckedly adv. 

1589 R. Bruce (1843) 146 There is nothing quherein 
nature . places her honour mair guckcdly nor in privie 
revengement. 

tGu’Ckry. Sc. Obs. Also 6 gukrie, [f, 
Guck sb. -ry.] Foolishness, folly. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 414 Jour 
former deidis, full of gukric and dafrie. 1603 Philotus ciii, 
I trow that all the warld euln, Sail at jour guckrie geck. 

+ Gud. Obs, Also ( 3 udd. Delormalion of 
God (see etymological note and sense 13). 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. ii. i, Wks. 1728 I. 265 Uh 
gud ; murder ! I had rather you had offer’d me a Toad. 
a 1726 Vanbrugh Joum. to Lend. 11. i. (1735) 28 La. Ara. 
Gud soons! 1727 Boyer Diet. Angl.-Fr.y Gudds-lx)b (A 
Comical Oath) . . Ventix Saint-gris. 

Guddle, v.^ Obs. exc. dial. [Echoic ; cf. 

Guttle v.] 

f 1 . intr. To gargle. Obs. 

XS84, Cocan Haven Health 1. (1636) 7 With the same 
[cold water], .you may gargarize or guddlein yourThroate. 
2 . To guzzle. 

1825 J. Jennings Observ. Dial. W. Eng. 41 Guddle^ to 
drink much and greedily. x86y yim an' Nell 61 in Spec. 
Eng. Dial, (E.D. S.) 34 Tis ninnyhammer’s work, I zay, 
To graunge an’ guddle all tha day, Being gude things be 
sent *e. 

Guddle (ged’!), Sc. 

1. irons, 'lo catch (fish) with the hands, by 
groping under the stones or banks of a stream. 

z8i8 Hogg Bro^vnie of BodsbeckW. 167, I guddle them 
(fish) in aneath the .stanes, 1897 C. M. Campbell Deilie 
Jock 268 We waded in the burn and guddled some fine trout. 
fig. 1893 Nat. Observer 25 Nov. 33/2 He dished M. 
Constans and ‘guddled’ the Moderates by electioneering 
addresses hinting at religious toleration. 

2 . intr. To grope for flsh in this manner. 

x88x Blacksv. Mag. July xo8 We would be plunging down 
the water like otter-hounds, guddling for the trout under 
the tree roots and beneath the stones. z886 Stevenson 
■Kidnapped xxi. 202 Stripped lo the waist and groping about 
or las they say) guddling fur these fish. 

Hence Gwcdling vbl. sb, 

x8xS Hogg Brownie of Bcdsbcck II, 170 ‘So this is 
wliat you call gumping?' ‘Yes, sir, this is gumjiliing, or 
guddling, ony o’ them ye like lo ca't '. 1^5 Daily Rews 
18 July 5/2 Horrible to say, Mr. Graham gives instructions 
for tickling trout, otherwise guddling, or gumping, 

Gude, Sc. and north, form of Good, 

See also God (etymological note). 

Gudeing:, Sc. form of Gooding. 

X577-9S Descr. Isles Scotl. in Skene Celtic Scot. (1880) 
III. App. 435 With less gudeing («. e, manuring] or labour. 

GtldermanxiiazL (gimlojmsc’nian), a. and sb. 
A^ath. [f. the name of Gudermann^ a German 
mathematician who first investigated these func- 
tions.] A. adj. Applied (by Cayley) to the 
function (denoted by the letters^) defined by the 
equation x = log tan (| ** + 2 gd a:). B. sb. A 
Gudermannian function. 

The circular functions of the Gudermannian of any 
quantity correspond to the hyperbolic functions of that 
quanlityfe. g. langdxr^sinhx", etc.). 

1876 Cayley Elliptic Functions 56 The Gudermannian. 
Ibtd.j Instead of the general function amr/, we have the 
gudermannian gd«, giving rise to the two functions sin 
gdw and cos gd or saysgrrand cg«. x8S8^Greenhill 
Chapter Integral Calculus 28 The Gudermannian function 
connects the circular and hyperbolic functions. 

Gndg^e (g^^ds), Now Sc. intr. ‘To eat 
ravenously or too much, to be gluttonous * (Jam.). 

X735 Seivel Dutch Did., Uytguipcn, to Gudge, guggle ; 
also, to Vomit. 

Gudgeon, (gp'dsan), sb^ Forms : 5 gogen, 
(-eom), -yn, gojon(e, gojoun, -une, 6 gogeon, 
-ion, gougeon, gojen, 6-7 gudgin, -ion, 7 gou- 
gin, ?goojon, 6- gudgeon. [ME. gojon, gogen, 
a. F. goujon (14th c. in Littre) :-L. gbbidn-cm, 
gdbio. by-lorm csigdbius Goby. Cf. It. gobionc.} 

1 . A small European fresh-water fish {Gobio 
Jluviatilis)^ much used for bait. 

CX42S Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 642/20 Hie gvbio,^ gojune. 
c 1430 Txvo Cookery-bks. 60 Golons fryid. a 1450 Fysshynge 
w. angle (1883) 15 Ye schall angle.. for the wexen Roen.t 
the bleke and the gogyn & jjc Roffc with a lynne of 11 

herys. CZ48X Caxton iv. 12 Loche^, gogeorns. 

1558 Act X Eliz. c. 17 § 4 Places where Smelts, Locncs, 
Minnies, Bulheads, Gudglons or Eels, have been used to 
be taken. 1570 Levins Manip. 163/34 A Goijeon, 
gobio. 1620 Vrnner Via Recta iv. 81 The Gudgion, ana 
other such little fishes are of pleasant taste. 1622 Peacham 
Compi. Gent. xxi. (1634) 254 The Gudgin, Roch and 
which are Fish of eager bile, and soonest deceived. xo5*‘7 
T. Barker Art if Angling ^xZzo) 38 The greedy Gudgeon 
doth love the Gild taile. 1653 Walton Angler xi. 203 //I® 
Gudgion is an excellent fish to eat. X 7*7 Swift Art I otit. 
Lying Wks. 1755 1(1. i. 120 When there is loo great a 
quantity of worms, it is hard to catch gudgeons. *73® 
Bailey Househ. Did. 535 Gudgeons must be sealed, guttea 
and washed, then floured and put into the hot lard, x?*^ 
Cowper Progr. Err, 483 Minnows and gudgeons gorge the 
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unwholesome food. i8oz Bikgley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 

. 8a The food of the Gudgeon consists of aquatic plants, 
worms, the larvae of water insects and the spawn of fish. 
1873 G. C. Mount. ^ Mere xi. 91 Gudgeons had 

to be caught for bait. 

fb. Applied to fishes of the genus Gobius or 
family Gobiidfe : see Goby. Sea giuigeott^ the 
Black Goby or Rock-fish. Obs, 

1584 Cocan Haven Health clxxvii. (1636) 163 Gogion . . is 
found as well in the sea as in fresh waters, x66t Lovnix 
Hist. Anivt. Min. 205 Sea Gudgions, called Paganelli, 
and by some Sea Cobs, are a most sound, light, wholesome, 
and nourishing meat. 1769 Pennant Zocl. III. 175 The 
Black Goby. . . Sea Gudgeon. Rock-fish. Ibid. 308 Aristotle 
mentions the gudgeon in two places ; once as a river fish, 
and again as a species that was gregarious : in a third place 
he describes it as a sea fish. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 307 The Gobius or Gudgeon. 

2 . fig. a. One that will bite at any bait or swallow 
anything : a credulous, gullible person. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xii. xvi. (1886) 208 They 
would doo no harme, were it not to make fooles, and catch 
gudgins. 1657 Hawke Kilting is M. 51 They will not 
swallow this Impostors principles of knaverj’, which none 
but fools and gudgeons will. 1701 Cidbf.r Lave Makes 
Man 1. i, (1705) 8 Did ever two old Gudgeons swallow so 
Greedily? 1727-8 Mrs. Pendarves Let. to Mrs. A. Gran- 
ville in Mrs. Delany's Life <5- Corr. 165 You are a mere 
■wag, sister, to think London ladies such gudgeons as to bite 
at anything. 1786 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Bozzy ^ Piozzi 11, 

II In vain at glory gudgeon Boswell snaps. 1809 W, Irving 
Knickb. 1. iv. (1849) 53 A conjecture . . too tempting not to be 
immediately snapped at by the gudgeons of learning. 1839 
in Spirit Metrop. Conserxt. Press C1840) I. 141 The stupid 
gudgeons who swallowed the Hanover lie in 1837. 

b. A bait, something swallowed greedily or 
credulously: in phr. io gape for gitdgeons^ to 
swallow a gudgeon^ to give a gudgeon. 

1579 Lyly Euphues Arb.) 97 But what fish so euer you 
be, you haue made both me and Phtlautus to swallow a 
Gudgen. 1581 Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 42 b, 
To force us to beleeve that which is false, which is nothing 
else but to give us a gudgin, and flout us. 1586 J _ Hooker 
Girald, Irel. in Holinshed II. 91/2 Doo you thinke that 
James was so mad, as to gape for gogions, or so un- 
gratious, as to sell his truth for a piece of Ireland ? 1598 
Plorio, Sciatpellone^ a grosse ly, an vnluckie tale, as we 
■ say a gudgeon or lying for the whetstone. zko&SirG. Goose- 
cappe 1. iii. in Bullen O. Pl.lll.21 Here’s a most sweet Gud- 
geon swallowed, is there not ? 1607 Walkinoton Opt. Glass 
Ep. Rdr. s, I know right well thou usest not to grme after 
gougins. 1620 Shelton Qittx. IV. xxLx. 221 The GulUngs 
and Gudgeons that he had given him. 1665, J ebb Stone- < 
Heng (1725) 1*2 Readers would never be induced to swallow 
such a Gudgeon, a.s that seven-penny Men should be fed 
with Venison. 189* Nat. Observer 23 July 235/1 It has I 
educated Hodge into an increased readiness to gorge any I 
gudgeon that may be offered him. ! 

3 . attrib. and Comb.y as in gudgeoit'dole, -fish, \ 
fishings -gift, -prince, -rake, -sivim. Also gud- I 
geon-like adj. 

1599 Kashe Lenten Sinffe 61 . 1 haue distributed *gudgeon 
dole amongst them, as God’s plenty, as any stripling of my 
slender portion of wiltefarreorneere, x6xx Florio, Ghiozzo, 

. . some take it for a ’^Gudgeon-fish. X7Z7-4X Chambers 
Cycl.B.\. /?yf/«’«f,*Gudgeon-FishIng. x8^ ^J. Bickcrdyke* 
Bk. A U'rotttui Angler 99 The Thames method of ^Gud- 
geon-fishing. 2557 TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) X56 The fisher 
man doth count no care, To cast hys nets to %vracke or wast, 
And in reward of eche mans share A *gogen gift is rnuch 
imbrast. 1792 Wolcot (P. Pindar) Ep. to Sir W. Hamilton 
Wks. 1812 111 . x88 *Gudgeon-Hke prepared to bite, a 1704 
T, Brown Praise Poverty Wks. (1730) I. 90 This is a bait 
they often throw out to such »gudgeon-princes as will nibble 
at It, 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 59 When you angle for 
them, be provided with a *gudgeon-rake, with which rake 
the ground every ten minutes which gather.s them together. 
X889 ‘ T. Bickerdyke ’ Bk. All-round Angler t. 99 By the 
side of the *gudgeQn-swim. 

Gudgeon (g^^'ds^n), Forms; 5 goggyn, 
gogion, gogoyne, gudyon, gugeovme, goyvn, 

5- 6 gogeon, gojoii(e, 6 gog(g)in, gogon, -yn(e, 
goudgen, gudging, gugen, -yne, gujen, 7 gud- 
gin, gug(g)ion, 7-8 gudgion, 8-9 googing, 

6- gudgeon, [a. OF. gojon, gogon, goujon, 
gougon (i2-i3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; perh. an 
application of prec. sb., though connexion has been 
suggested with F. gond hinge (cf. the 14th c. form 
goignoti)^ 

1 , A pivot, usually of metal, fi.xed on or let into 
the end of a beam, spindle, axle, etc., and on which 
a wheel turns, a bell swings, or the like ; in recent 
use more widely applied to various kinds of jour- 
nals and similar parts of machinery. 

1400 Churchw. Acc. Wigtoft, Line. (Nichols 1797) 195 
Payd to ed. Smyth, for a gudyon and kays. 1408 Durham 
.Acc. Boll in Etg. Hist. Bev. XIV. 518 Soluta .. pro .. ii 
gogoynes ferri. .emptis pro fine del axeltre rotae aquaticae. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 201/2 Goione of a poleyn {.MS. Harl. 
2274 goyvn off a polenel vertsbulum, C. K. cardo. XS 5 S 
Bichutond. Wills - Surtees) 86 Item a gogon for a possenet, 
jd. xsss Ludlow Churchvf. Ace. Camden) 62 For mendynge 
gugyne. and settynge upright the secound belle .. .vijd. 
1587-8 in Swayne Santjn Churchw. Acc. (1896) 136 Mend- 
ing of a Goudgen of the great bell. x 634 J* Bate Myst. 
Nat. <5-yJr/(i6s4) 52 The gudgins of this wheel must be set 
to turn in strong brasse sockets. x688 R. Holme Arsrwury 
m. 462/s The Guggions, great Iron pins put in the Head 
stock, for the Bell to turn with. 1762 Franklin Lett. Wks. 
1887 ill. 202 The spindle, which is of hard ifou, .. is made 
to turn on brass gudgeons at each end. X787 Wintf^ Syst. 
Hush. 296 Iron plates, in which the^ gudgeons of the fore 
wheel are placed. X805 Brewster in Fergusons Lect. I. 
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62 note. The extremities of an axle or spindle . . are called I 
gudgeons when the wheels are large. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 47 The gudgeons ofawater-wheel should 
never rest on the wall of the building. It shakes it. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 750 The gudgeons. .move in brass bushes 
fixed upon iron supports. X884 Blackmore Tommy Upm. 

I. 275 He would lend them a spare wheel-barrow, if they 
would put new' gudgeons in. 

2 . The ring or ‘ eye ’ in the * heel * of a gate 
which turns on the hook or pintle in the gate-post. 

1496 Nottingham Bee. III. 291 For a gogion to h* Town 
Hall dore. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 353 In 
the same hlanner as we fix the Gudgeons of a Door in 
Stone, by melting Lead into the Cavities. x886 in Cheshire 
Gloss. 

3 . Naut. a. A metal socket in which the pintle 
of a rudder turns, b. One of 'the notches made 
in the carrick-bits for receiving the metal bushes 
wherein the spindle of a windlass works’ (Smyth 
Sailor s Word-bk. 1867). 

1558 W, Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 124 Our pinnesse 
broke one of the gudgeons of her rudder. X626 Capt. Smith 
Aeeid. Vug. Sea-mest 3 The Carpenter ..is to haue the .. 
rudder-irons called ptntels and gudgions. 1723 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 6224/5 Middle Gudgeon of her Rudder broken off. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780 •, Googings, . . c:tx\.2xa 
clamps of iron bolted on the stem-post of a ship, whereon 
to hang the rudder, and^ keep it steady. 18x5 Hist. f. 
Decastro 1. 3x3 Madam Stickleback, turned round In it [her 
bed] if Madam Stickleback's body moved upon a gudgeon 
and pintle exactly fn the middle of her bed. 1874 Thearle 
Naval A rchit, 77 Sometimes the braces or gudgeons for the 
rudder are forged to the post. 
t 4 . ? A wedge or block (of metal). Obs. 

T4.. Siege yerusalem 26/467 A which of while seluere ; 
walfwjynde ^r-yiine On four gotons of gold, f>^t hit fram 
grounde bar, 1488 Inv. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 393 
Item a greie gugeoune of gold. 

5 . A metallic pin used for securing together two 
blocks or slabs of stone, etc. 

1873 Spon Workshop Bee. Ser. i. 387/2 Marble workers 
mount and fasten their works upon plaster mixed with a 
third-part of dust .. These are joined together by cramps 
and gudgeons of iron and copper. 

6 . attrib., gudgeon end, -pin, plate. 

1839 A. Bywater ShefieUi Dial. 26 Dustah kno what 
sooat on a thing 't north powl is, Jerra? Hah sloik e 
doo. Its 't gudgen end o 't woild axeltree, wot sticks aht. 
1879 Man. Artillery Exere. Hi. § 7- lor, 6 and 7 hand the 
gun roller to No. r, who places it m the lower steps of the 
gudgeon plates. 1891 Times 12 Oct. 10/6 Previous to leav- 
ing the persistent heating and scoring of her gudgeon-pins 
had been effectually overcome by the substitution of wrought- 
iron case-hardened pins for the original ones made of steel. 

Gudg’eon (g^'d^^n), v. Gudoe .n a. 
intr. l o play the gudgeon (see quot. 1 785). b. 
irans. To cheat, defraud of, delude into, 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tonpte, Gudgeon, to swallow the 
bait, or fall into a trap, from the fish of that name which is 
easily taken. 1787 Generous Attachment I. 197 Mr. .and 
^Irs, Angle . . will have the satisfaction of seeing every 
person in Bath gudgeoned into an idea of their importance. 
x826 Scott Woodst, xvl, To be gudgeoned of the oppor- 
tunities which had been given you. 

+ Gudg'et. Sc. Obs. Also 6 gudiate, gudgett. 
[ad. F, goujat,'] A camp-follower ; lienee, a per- 
son of menial or low type. (See also Goujat.) 

X58X Sa/ir. Poems Be/onn, xliv. 159 Tbair sleikit tungis 
ar sua veil creischit indeid, Better gudgettis ar not of Scot- 
land borne. 1584 Let, to Nobles in J. hlelvill Diary 
(Wodrow Soc.) 179 Slaves and gudiates serving thairunto. 
159s Duncan App, Etymol. (E, D.S.), Calo, a gudget, or 
burden-bearer, a 1598 Rollock lyks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 
iii. 39 Whether thou be a captain, or a single soldier, or a 
gudget, beware to be in evil company. 1603 F/iilofus Ixxxiv, 
Unwomanlie in sik ane wj'se. As gudget for to gang, a 1651 
Caldcrwood Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 87 Slue a 
poor gudget. - in a trench. 

Gudgin, -ing, -ion, obs. forms of Gudgeon. 
Gudlene, -lyne, -lyng, obs. Sc. ff. Gulden. 
Gudyon, obs, form of Gudgeon sb.^ 
tGuel. Obs. [ad. F. beggar,] A rogue. 

x6xz J. Webster White Devil F4 Prelious gue. Weel 
neuer part. x6s8 Brathwait Honest Ghost 232 Diligent 
search was made all there alwut. But my ingenious gue had 
got him out Before this inquisition. 

^ Blind gue ; app, ad. Ger. blinde huh, blind- 
man’s buff. 

x6a^ Meeting of Gallants B 3 b, For blinde Gue you know 
has Mx-pence at the least for groping in the Darke. 

Gue “ Shetland. [? repr. ON. gigja 

(in oblique cases glgjte ; the second g was pro- 
nounced y) MHG.^^^f, mod. G. geige, fiddle.] 

A musical instrument (see quot. 1809) formerly 
used in Shetland (Jam.). 

1809 A. Edmonstone Zetland II. 60 Before violins w’ere 
Introduced, the musicians performed on an instrument called 
a gue, which appears to have had some similarityto a violin, 
but had only two strings of horse hair, and was played upon 
in the same manner as a violoncello. xBzr Scott Pirate xv, 

A knocking at the door of the mansion, with the sqund^ of 
the Gue and the Langspiel, announced, by their tinkling 
chime, the arrival of fresh revellers, 

Guean, variant of (Jean. 

Guebre (g<* b^J, g^**b3j). Forms : S geber, 9 
gheber, -ir, -tq, gueber, 7- guebre. [a. ^.giubre, 
ad. Vex^.j^gabr. Cf. Giaodk.] An adherent of 
the ancient Persian religion ; a Zoroastrian, fire- 
worshipper, Parsee. 

Ix66z J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. vi. 302 certain 


people called Kebber, that is to say, Infideh, from the 
Turkish word Kiaphir, which .signifies a Renegat.] 1687 
A. Lovell ir. ThevenoPs Ti-av. iii. 57 There are a great 
many Parses or Guebres tlicre, but they are poor. 1753 
Hanway 7rrt7'.(i762) I. iv. Ivii. 263 This object of devotion 
to the Gebers, lies about ten English miles north-east by east 
from the city of Baku. 1834 Angler in Wales II. 

2q 8 And Ghebres too . . Best of idolaters, who worship fire. 

Brim. Cult, II. 256 In general, this name of 
Ghebers is applied to the Zoroaslrians or Par.«is. 1684 J. 
Payne Talcs fr. Arabic II. 36 note, Natvous, a sort of over- 
ground well or turricle of masonr)’,. .on which the Gueber’s 
body is placed for devoration by the birds. 

1817 Moore Lalla B., Fire-Worshippers 191 The 
Gheber belt that round him clung. 

Hence tGue'brisbc., belonging to the Guebres. 
1687 A Lovell Ir, Thez ’ cnoi's Trav , ii . iro The Guebri^li 
women have their Faces all naked, and never cover them. 
Quegaw, guegaye, obs. forms of Gewgaw. 
Guejarite tgrd^aroit). Min. ff. Gttejar (in 
Sp. pronounced gi?xa’r), a district of Andalusia: 
see -ITE. Named by Cumenge, 1S79.] Sulph- 
antimonide of copper, found in ortho-rhombic 
crj'stals of a steel-grey colour. 

1880 Min. Mag. IV. 64 Guejarite Is isomorphous with 
Wolfsbergiie. 

Guelcl(e, obs. form of Geld v.'^ 

Guelder rose (ge‘ld3Jirff»z). Forms: 6 gel- 
ders, 7 gilder, 7-8 gelder, S guilder, gueldre, 9 
guelder. Also 7-8 gelderland rose. [Named 
from Guelders (a town in Prussia, on the borders 
of Holland) or Guelde: laud (a province of Holland, 
formerly a German duchy of which Guelders was 
the capital) ; so Du. Geldersche roos, G. Gcldcr- 
ische rose, F. rose de Gueldre, It. rosa di Gueldra, 
Sp. rosa de Gueld>es.'\ The plant Viburnum 
Opitlus, esp. the cultivated form, bearing globular 
bunches of white flowers; the snowball-tree. Also, 
the flower of this plant. 

1597 Gcrardr iir. Ixxli. 1237 The Rose Elder is 

called in Latine Sambucus Bosca, and Sambucits aquatica 
.. in English Gelders Rose, and Ro.se Elder. 1653 Plat 
Card. Eden 150 So of the tree that beareth a white flower 
as big as a rose, called the Gelderland-rose. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 103/1 Gilder rose, or Mar'.h Elder, 
the flowers, .being set many together in a round tuft or ball 
on the lop of the young branches. 1796 C, Marshall 
Garden, xix. (1798) 307 Gueldre rose, often called snow-ball 
tree. 18x6 Scott Fam. Lett. 23 Dec. (1894' 1 . 3B8 A strange 
secluded ravine full of old thorn trees, hazels, guelder roses, 
willows, and so forth. x8£4 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. i. 
(1863) 148 Guelder-roses, pionies, tulips, stocks— hanging 
down like chandeliers among the dancers. 1855 Brow.ning 
Len'ers' Quarrel xviii, Heaps of the guelder-rose. xBBz 
Carden 3 June 391/3 Boughs of Guelder Rose. 

Gueles, obs. form of Gules. 

Guelph (gwelQ. Also 6-9 Guelf. [ad. It. 
GuelfOi med.L. Cuelphus, ad. MHG. Welf. the 
name of the founder and of several successive chiefs 
of the princely family (hence commonly known in 
history as the Gnelpks') which is represented in 
modem limes by the ducal house of Brunswick 
and the present dynasty of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The name Welf is said to have been 
used as a war-cry at the battle of ^Veinsberg in 
1140 by the partisans of Henry the Lion, duke of 
Bavaria, who belonged to this family, and fought 
against the Emperor Conrad III ; hence it is 
believed to have been adopted in Italy as a name 
for the adversaries of the Hohenstauffen emperors, 
and later for the anti-imperialist party in Italian 
politics. Cf. Ghibelline.] A mciiiber of one 
of the two great parties in mediaeval Italian 
politics, characterized chiefly by siqiporting the 
popes against the emperors. (Cf. Ghibelline.) 

1579 E. K. Gloss, Spenseds Sheph. Cal. June 25 All Italy 
was distraict into the Factions of the Guelfes and Gibelins. 
a 1649 Dru.mm.of Havi^u. Propliecy'^fs. (1711) rSr Thence 
arose the Guelfs and Gibelllnes, Imperialists against papists, 
and the universal war turned in a thousand petit wars .and 
deadly fewds. 171X Addison Sfect. No. 125 f 7 Italy w.as 
long torn in Pieces by the Guelfes and GJbellines. X841 W. 
Spalding Italy ff It. Isl. II. 172 A sedition of the Gliibel- 
lines, which gave the ruling Guelfs a reason or pretence for 
banishing the he.ads of the defeated faction. X85S Motley 
Corr. (1889) I. vi. 184 'I’he Church party, the Gticlphs, were 
in reality a phalanx of intellectual oppositiou to imperial and 
brutal dominion. 

attrib 1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. p. ccxii, Sympathy 
with the Guelph or classic element. 

Hence 'fGuclphian a. and = Guelpiiic, 
Guelph ; GueTphishc. = Guelphic; Gne*lpliisxn, 
the politics of the Guelphs; adherence to the party 
of the Guelphs. 

X64X R. Brooke Eng. Episc. n- vL 89 Betweene 12x5 and 
1294 was that great Faction betweene the Guelfians and 
Gibelines. 1651 Howell^wfc'. 28 The Ciitic ^ing 

heated with indienation by the persuasions of som Guel- 
phian Agents. x66o Burney Kfoi. Awpoj' (16^’, *33 ^ ncre is 
none of your Garagantes will terrific a King, nor the 
Guelphish faction. 2851 Gallenca Italy u 4 

ginated anything, save only disorganising Guelphism. /hid. 

32 GiobertJ . . whose prophecies about the plenitude of the 
limes, to be brought about by an Italian league, or Guelphish 

G^eipilic (gwc-Ifik), a. Also Guelfio. [f. 
Ghelph + -ic.] 
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GUERRILLEBO. 


1 . Of or pertaining to the Gnelph faction. 

1851 Gallenca Italy 293 Ancona, and Rome, have shown 
not a little of the stubborn valour of the Guelphic burgesses 
of old. 1872 D ante Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 130 The 

family of Dante had been Guelphic. 1896 Tout Ediv. /, 
iv. 70 The barefaced partisanship of a series of fiercely 
Guelfic popes. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Guelph family 

1823 Crabb TcchnoL Dfct.,^ Guelphic Oreicr^ a new 
militarj’^ order of Hanover, instituted in 1815, entitled the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 1838 Murray's Ha7id- 
Bk. iV. Germ. 345 The Schlo.>»s, or old castle, formerly a 
residence of the Guelphic ancestors of the Royal Family of 
England, is turned into a magazine, a i 85 x T. Woolner My 
Beautiful Lady 138 Then througli the Guelphic line. 

Guelsought, obs. var. Gulesought, jaundice, 
Guelt, var. Geld, money ; obs. f. Gilt sb.'^ 
Guelt, obs. form of Gelt ppl. a. 

1653 R. Sk'hozt^s Physiopt. 170 Those that have no heard, 
like guelt men, are of an ill nature. 

Guelye, variant of Gtjly a. Obs. 

II Guenon (g^noh). [Fr., of unknown origin.] 
‘The French name fora group of monkeys belong- 
ing to the antient continent and its islands, the 
type of which may be considered to be the Green 
Monkey, Cercocebus sabxns^ {Penny CycL). 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 468/2 The true Guenons comprise* 
the genera CercoPitkecus and Cercocebus of Geoffroy. 
1871^2 CasselVs Nat. Hist. I. T03 The . . odd gestures of 
these Monkeys have given to them the name of Guenons. 

Comb. 1897 Q, Rev. Oct. 397 There are in Africa about 
a dozen species of Guenondlke monkeys. 

Guep, variant of Gup int, Obs. 

Guepard (ge*pa.id). Also gepard. [a. F. 
guepard (Buffon) ; acc. to Hatz.-Darm. a corrup- 
tion of Eng. leopard^ a. = Cheetah. (Tn mod. 
Diets.) b. A kind of leopard, the Cynaihtms 
guttata. 

1882 Atkenxum 4 Mar. 286 The Marquis Antinori,.says 
that the natives [of Shoa] distinguish clearly between 
the true leopard, the gepard [Cynailurus gHttatd\ and 
Pardus varius. 

Guerdon (gavdan), sb. Now/^^/. and rhetori- 
cal. Forms : 4 gerdo(u)n, 4-6gu.erdone, -oun, 
(4 gardwyne, gwerddoun, 5 gerdonne), 5-6 
gardo(u)u, guardon(e, 5-7 gwerdon(e, (6 .S'^. 
gwairdoun), 4- guerdon, [a. OF, guerdon^ 
gueredon,guedredon,'Pr.guazat'don((orgnadardon)j 
gniardottf guierdon^ galardon, Pg. galardao, It. 
gitidirdone\^mt^.lj. widerdonum, repr. (by assimi- 
lation of (/and 1 ) OHG. widarldn = OE. wiberUan^ 
again -h payment.] A reward, requital, 
or recompense. 

? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1516 He quitte him wel his 
guerdon there.^ 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 112 For thi 
grete labour thi gardoun thou shalt gete. e X4S0 Mirour 
Haluacioun 4194 Who littel wanne was lesse mede taken 
hym for his gerdonne. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg, 8$ b/s, 

I requ>Te of the Juste and debonayr gwerdon and reward. 
iSoS Kennedie Flylingsu.' Dunbar 4^2 Traistand to haue 
of his magnificence Guerdoun [v.r. Gwairdoun], reward, and 
benefice bedene. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Glocester xxix, 
Blood axeth blood as guerdon dewe. 1599 Shaks. Muck 
Ado V. iii. 5 Death in guerdon of her wrong Giues her 
fame which neuer dies. 1633 P. Fletcher Pfre*. EcL n. vli, 
My fish (the guerdon of my toil and pain) He causelesse 
seaz’d. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxii. (1663* 127 
That so falling into the hands of the Ministers of his Justice, 
we might receive the guerdon of our >vicked works. 1684 
Scanderbeg Rediv, 1. 3 Sovereignty .. is there the sole 
Guerdon or Reward of superlative Merit. 1731 G. West 
Education i. iii. 7 The Guerdons of bold Strength and swift 
Activity. 1781 CowpER Charity 293 Verse, like the laurel, 
its immortal meed, Should be the guerdon of a noble deed. 
j8t3 Scorr Trierm. ii. xx, As at her word his sword he 
draws, His fairest guerdon her applause. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 1072 Take A horse and arms for guerdon ; choose the 
best. 1862 Neale Hymns East. Ch. 89 If I find Him, if I 
follow, What His guerdon here? * Many a sorro.v, many a 
labour, Many a tear*. 1884 J. Payn Some Lit. Recoil. 240 
Such guerdon as the no%’elist does receive is gained very 
pleasantly and accompanied by many charming circum- 
stances. 

Guerdon (gSudan), V. poet, and rhetori- 
cal. Forms: 4 guerdone, -oun, 4-5 gerdon, 
5 gardon, 6 gwerdon, 5- guerdon. Also 
pa. pple. 4 iguerdonned, ygerdoned. [a. OF. 
gtiehp')doner, f. gtier{€)don ; see prec. sb. 

1 . irons. To reward, recompense. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iii. 122 (Camb. MS.) pat is 
to seyn pat shrewes ben punyshed or ellys pat goode foolk 
ben ygerdonyd. e 1386 — Parr. T. r 209 The glorie of 
heuene with whjch god shal gerdone a man for hise goode 
dedes. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ 819 He hathe for 
my longe servise Guerdonede me. 1483 Caxton Cato A iv, 
Thou maj-st guerdon them that haue so wel done to the 
yf they haue nede and necessyie. c 1530 Lo. Berners 
Arih. Lyt. Btyt, (18x41 417 She may right wel guerdon 
hym for hys seruice- c 1572 Gascoigne Fruites IFarre 
(1831) 215 And bad me bide till his abilitle Might better 
gaverdon my fidelitie. 1607 He^'v.’ood Fnire Maid Wks. 
1874 II. 68 Confusion guerdon his b.ase villainie. C1650 
Don Belliauis 35, I pray the Almighty Lord that hath 
delivered us from so great danger and perill to guerdon 
you for it. 1820 T. Mitchell Arisloph. I. 48 Death must 
guerdon deeds so bold. 1847 Tennvson Princ. l 201 Him 
we gave a costly bribe To guerdon silence. 1883 Evangel. 
Mag. Dec. 43s The father can guerdon his child. 

absol. 1859 Neale Rhythm Bern, de Mcrlaix (1864) 28 
The Lamb is ever near thee, . .The Croum is He to guerdon, 
The Buckler to protect. 


2. To give as a reward, rare—'. 

1881 H. Phillips tr. CJuimissd's Faust 17, 1 guerdon thee 
the prize which thou hast won. 

Hence GueTdoned ppl. a., given ns a reward ; 
GueTdoning* vbl. sb., the action of the vb. Guer- 
don ; reward. Also GueTdonable a., that may 
be guerdoned ; Gue’rdoner, one who guerdons. 

rx374 Chaucer Boeth. tv. pr. vxi. zi2(Camb. MS.) Fortune 
is yeuen eyther by cause of gerdonynge or ellys of excer- 
sisinge of good folk or ellis by cause to punnyssen. c 1400 
Roj/i. Rose 2380 In love, free yeven thing Requyrith a 
gret guerdoning. 1530 Lyndes.ay Test. Papyugo 1006 The 
guerdonyng of ^our Courticience, Is sum cause of ihir gret 
Knormyteis. x6o6 Ford Fame's RIem. Wks. 1S89 III. 301 
To get a guerdon’d favour for his hire. 2646 Buck Rich. 
J/L 75 Finding it as well guerdonable, as grateful!, to 
publish their Libels, /bid., Explic. of dark words, Guerdon^ 
able, worthy of reward. 1881 Rossexti Hojise of Life, 
Sonn. xxxiii, And Venus Viclrix to my heart doth bring 
Herself, the Helen of her guerdoning. 

t Giie*rdonize, v. Obs. [f. Guerdoit sb. + 
-IZE.] trans. To bestow a guerdon upon, to 
reward. 

*S94 J- Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 77 On sea-washt rockes, 
reward from arte would pTucke, And guerdonize desert with 
direst lucke. 1606 J. Raynolds Dolamefs Prim. (1880) 57 
What trophe rare, what wreath or Coronet, Can guerdonize, 
your meriting desert. x6. - M. Parker Hist. Arthur 0 , 
He [Arthur] bethought him how he might in some manner 
guerdonize their incomparable worth with some honourable 
Order of Knights. 

Guerdonless (goudanles), a. [f. Guehdon 
sh. + -less.] Without guerdon ; not receiving, 
occas. not bestowing, a guerdon. 

?ci4oo Lym. PEsop's Fab. iv. 53 Takjmg theyr service 
and labour to theyr vse Gwerdounles to make iheym to 
travaile. 1470-S3 Malory Arthur x. Ixxxvi, Yet had I 
neuer reward nor bounle of her the dayes of my lyf and 
yet haue I ben her knight gwerdonles. 2604 Middleton 
F. Hiibburd's Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 51 Most guerdon- 

less sir, pinching patron. 2881 W. Wilkins Songs of Study 
214 Ride far by coast and city, An envoy guerdonless. 
Guerdoun, obs. form of Guerdon. 

II Guereza (gcT/'za). [? African.] An Abys- 
sinian monkey {Colobjts gtterezd) with long hair and 
a bushy tail. 

2839 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 43 The beautifully adorned 
Guereza. 2884-3 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) V. §20 The 
guereza Is found in the mountainous parts of Abyssinia, 
t Guerie, guierie. Obs. rare. [? For *gery, 
{. Gere + dim. suffix -t. Cf. Gebt a.] A sud- 
den access of passion ; = Gere. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph.^ i. Diogenes § 112 pvb, 
Because this pangue or guierie [L. hie affecius\ of loue 
dooeth especially . . possesse suche persones as been alto- 
gether drouned in idlenesse. Ibid. 11. Cicero § 6 Q iij, One 
y* could none other but folowe eue^ soodain guerie or 
pangue that shotte in his braine (L. a^ectibus sentiens\. 

Guerilla : see Guerrilla. 
tGuerison. Obs. Also 5 guaryson, 6 guery- 
sone. [a. OF. gnarisun (F. gnirisoii), f. OF. 
gnarir (F. git/rir) to cure.] Cure ; healing. 

2484 Caxton Fables of Auian 23 The stroke of a tongue 
is Incurable and wxlhouie guaryson. 0x377 Gascoigne 
Fcrd. leronimi Wks. (1587) Yj, In receiving that guerison 
at your hands, I have beene constreined to fall into an 
extasie. [*777 Eakl Carlisle in J. H. Jesse G. Seluyn 
<5- Coniemp, (1844) III. 218 You will be able to converse 
upon a subject which it will be necessary for your guirison 
not to keep to yourself.] 

Guerite (g^«t). Mil. [a. F. gi/rite: see 
Garret j^.I] A turret or box of wood or stone for 
the accommodation of a sentry ; a sentinel s box. 
4706 in Phillips (cd. Kersey). 1717 tr, Freziers Voy. S. 
Sea 93 There is a little Redan, or indented Work .. with 
a Guerite, or Sentinel’s Box. 1841 James Brigand vi, He 
stopped at the entrance of one of those little guerites, or 
watch lowers. 

Guerkin, obs. form of Gherkin. 

173s Lady Brownlowe in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 91 The 
cucumbers are not larger than guerkins. 

Guern, obs. form of Girn 
Guernsey (go’juzi). Also 6 Garnesie, Garn- 
sey, 7 Gernsey, The name of one of the Channel 
Islands. 

1 . Used attributively in the following ; Guern- 
sey coat, frock, shirt = sense 2 a ; Guernsey 
eyestone (see quot.) ; + Guernsey flower, lily, 
a ? Japanese orS. African plant {Neri 7 te Sartiiensii) 
with handsome lily-like flowers, naturalized on the 
island of Guernsey ; Guernsey lizard (see quot.) ; 
Guernsey partridge, the red-legged partridge, 
Perdix or Caccabis ntfa ; Guernsey violet, the 
Matihiola mcana (Britten & Holland Plant-ni). 

1859 Emerson Sp. Bums Cent, Bos(on'N\:s. 2884 XL 367 
The poet, of poor men, ofgr^’ hodden, and the *^ernsey 
coat. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., ■"Guernsey eyestone, the oper- 
culum of Turbo pullus. 1677 Lady Chaworth in 22//i Kep. 
Hist. RTSS. Comm. App. v. 30 The scarlet "Gernsey flower 
is in great fame but they >vill not prosper scarce one in 
twenty of them. 2840 R. H. LTana Bef. RTast xxxiii. 126 
Our south-westers, thick boots, *C5uemsey frocks, and other 
accompaniments of bad weather. 1856 (see Frock sb. 3cJ. 
1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. {1729)201 The Narcissus of Japan 
(or "Guernsey LillyL 1764 Gray in Corr. w. N. Nicholls 
(1843) 57 Guernsey lilies bloom in every window. 1792 
Mar. Riddell Voy. RTadeira 94 The tilia jacohoca, or 
Guernsey lily, one of the most beautiful flowers indigenous 
in this island [Antigua]. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. The 


Guernsey lily, a species of the amaryllis, is a native of 
Japan. 1893 Amherst 6'nrrr/rH. 282 The Guernsey lily 
{Nerine sarniensis) which was said to have grown in 
Guernsey from bulbs washed ashore from a wreck of a 
ship from Japan about 1659. 1769 Pennant ZpoI. (1776) III. 
21 Related to this species [Scaly lizard] is the "Guernsey 
lizard, which we are informed has been propagated in Eng- 
land from some originally brought from that island. 2^2 
Montagu Ornith. Diet., Partrldge-Guemsey. ."(Guernsey 
Partridge .. Why this should be called Guernsey Partridge 
we cannot imagine. .It is also. .called Red-legged Par- 
tridge. 2848 Dickens ix. With "Guernsey shirts, 

sou’ wester hats, and canvas pantaloons. 1874 M. C. 
Explorers 53 So you have come to make your fame With 
pick-axe, in a Guernsey-shirt. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. iv. 
252^ The greater sorte is called in English "Garnesie Violets, 
white Gillofer, dnd Stocke Gillofer. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
n. cxiv. § 4. 373 The Stocke Gilloflower is called, .in English 
, .Garnsey Violet, and Castle Gilloflower. 

2 . In senses originally elliptical. 

a. A thick, knitted, closely-fitting vest or sbirt, 
generally made of blue wool, worn by seamen. 

2831 Mayhew Land. Labour 1. 66 The sailors in their 
striped guernseys. 1861 Musgrave By-roads 170 Villers 
Bretonneaux [was] celebrated, from an early period, for its 
manufacture of., socks, caps, waistcoats, and jackets or 
Guernseys, 1887 Hall Caine Deemster ix. 6x There was 
Dan in his guernsey on the deck of his boat. 

b. One of a breed of cattle of the Channel 
Islands. 


2B3(^ Youatt Cattle iii. 30 Mr. King recommends the 
addition of one Guernsey to everj' dozen country-cows, 1890 
Daily AVzux 24 June 6/1 There are 169 Jerseys and 81 
Guernseys in the show. 

t Gnerpe, guerpish, v. Ohs. [ad. OF. 
giterpir (or the lengthened stem gtterpiss’) to 
throw away, f. the Teutonic stem represented in 
Eng. by Warp.] trans. To abandon, forsake. 

2483 Caxton G.de la Tourcxxxx. L viij b, They shalle not 
gwerpysshe or leue eche other for none other better or 
worse. 2646 J. Cooke Viud. Law 33 The learned Serjeants 
..shall guerpe and abandon the cause. 

t Guerre, sb. Obs. Also 5 gwerre, 6 guerr. 
[a. it. gnertr - ONF. werre War.] War. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 283 From that tyme 
guerres began to cease in Wales, /bid. 307 A knyjhte of 
LancastreshiremovedegweiTe..ageyneThomasorLanca 5 tre 

his lorde. 2492 Act Hen. VII, c. 23 Preamble, Richard 
While, .traitrously levyed guerre ayen our seid Souvereign 
Lord. T539 St. Papers lien. VII f III. 141, 1 am en- 
fourmed that the King of Skoltes wilnal that any of his 
men goo out of the countrey, in feareofthe guerr of Ingland. 
Hence Gnerre Obs. to wage war. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 321 Dlen of Ethioppe guer- 
renge ageyn men of Egipte. 2626 Bullokar, Guerring, 
Brawling [also in Cockeram 1623]. 

Guerrilla, ^erilla (gerida, gerrla). [a. 
Sp. gncirilla, dim. of gnen'a war. With the form 
guerilla yi. ¥ . gtiirilla.'] 

1 . An irregular war carried on by small bodies of 
men acting independently. Now somewhat rare. 

2819 SvD. Smith IVks. (1859) I. 255/2 A succession of 
village guerillas an intemecive war between the game- 
keepers and marauders of game. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville III. 254 To avoid being involved in these 
guerillas. 2831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xvii. izr, I was 
offered the command of this strange guerilla. 1862 Russell 
in Times 28 Mar., Arkansas is now the theatre of a large 
guerilla. 

’ 2 . One engaged in such warfare. 

2809 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1835) V. 9, I have 
recommended to the Junta to set.. the Guerrillas to \vork 
towards Madrid. 2840 E, E. Napier Scenes «!r sp- For, 
Lands I. iii. 54 We might easily have .. been mistaken fOT 
. a party of guerillas. 2887 Edin, Rev. Jan. 127 A swift 
and skilful guerilla. 1900 Daily Neivs 9 June 4/6 A nation 
of farmers is not the material of which guerrillas have usually 
been made. 

fig. 2861 J. Pycroft IVays IVords 333 The mere 
skirmishers and guerillas of literature. 

3 , atirib. passing into adj., esp. in guerrilla war 
(=s sense i). 

1811 Scott Don Roderick xlix, The Guerilla band Came 
like night’s tempest, and avenged the land. 2814 Southey 
in Robberds RTeni. IV. Taylor II. 428 Somewhat afraid of 
my old Guerrilla friends upon the road. 1843 Pre-scott 
Rlexico 1. ii. (1864) 16 Making use of ambuscades, sudden 
surprise'?, and the light skirmish of guerilla warfare, i860 
W. G. Clark in Vac. Tour. 67 Garibaldi. .is. .a master ol 
the ‘dodges '..which are required in guerilla war. 1863 
Maffei Brigand Life II. 41 He was forced to bec(^e, not 
a guerilla leader, but a highway captain. x88i Huxleii 
Set. «5* Culture i. 3 It must be admitted to be somewhat oi 
a guerilla force, composed largely of irregulars. 

Jig. 2843 Thackeray Irish Sk.-bk. 11. ,3cvu. 31B A 
doubtful, lazy, dirty family vassal — a guerilla footman. 
2863 OuiDA Held in Bondage 135 My guerilla life suits me 
better than my fashionable one. 1898 W. M. Ramsay n 
Christ born in Bethlehem f i. 8 The commentary on Luke 
then degenerates into a guerilla warfare against him. 

Hence Guerri'Ualsm, the principles and practice 
of guerrilla warfare; Guerri’llist — Guerrilla 2; 
Guerri*Uaship = GuERRiLLAiSxr; GuerriUe’sgue 


a., proper or habitual to a guerrilla. 

1B64 Sala \n Daily Tel. 22 Apr. 5/2 This is the guerillesnue 
formula. 2863 Even, Stand. 29 May, Owing lo tlieunscttled 
state of affairs in the new empire, the prevalence of gueri • 
laism, &c., these precautions, which have a mihtarj’ 
considered quite necessary. 1889 A. H. Drysdalk tijs.- 
Presbyt.Eng.n.xvLzdb 1‘his mode of controversial gueniia- 
ship was not of long duratioru _ 

II Guerrillero, gnerillero (gcnlF-^Tri). L«* 

Sp. gtiendllero, f. guerrilla.'] - Guerrilla 2. 
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1832 Southey Penifts. JPar III. 474 It is the only instance 
of any man who had acquired celebrity as a Guerrillero 
becoming a traitor. 1845 Ford Handhk. Spain 1. 323 
During the war the French were continually baffled by 
these Highland Guerillcros. 

attrib. 1898 Blacktv. Apr. 550/2 A parish priest u’as 
one of the guerlUero leaders. 

Guess (ges), Forms; 4-7 gesse, (s ges, 

6 geasse), 6 Sc. gaiss, 6-7 guesse, 6-8 ghesse, 
6- guess, [f. Guess v. ; cf. MDn. ^'sse (Du. 

1 . The action of guessing; an act of guessing, a 
conjecture, rough estimate ; a supposition based on 
uncertain grounds. By g^uess : at haphazard, by 
rough estimation instead of calculation or measure- 
ment ; by conjecture, without having proofs ; f also 
aiy in, iip, upon gjiess. ^ After {by, id) my guess : 
as I estimate. ^ Without guess', assuredly. \ 7 'he 
guess of the hand : a rough estimate of the weight 
of something taken into the hand. 

^1330 R. Brunnx Chtvn. (1810) 321 pe kynge’s oste at 
gesse in pe Est mad lardere, Of tounes & hamelesse, of 
granges & gamer. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 421, I nam 
noujte shryuen some tyme but if sekenesse it make, Noujt 
tweies in two 3ere and thanne vp gesse I schrj'ue me. 1390 
Gower Conf. HI. 211 For if a king shall upon gesse Wiih- 
oute verray cause drede, He may be liche to that I rede. 
rx4oo Rom. Rose 2817 Thy loye shal double, withoute 
gesse, IVljan thou thenkisf on n/r semlhesse. az4oo-So 
AUxoJider 3552 If gomes be gouemers of gods ban mai bi 
gesse worth. C1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 58 To 
keep trewe weight, and selle peper by gesse. .it accordilh 
nought. CX460 Tovjneley Myst. xii. 439 Then must we go 
eest after my ges. X5a9 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 281/1 We 
maj’e haue alsoagreategeasse therat. a xss3 Udall Royster 
D. II. i. (Arb.) 33 , 1 bring hira ring, with a token in a cloute, 
And by all gesse, this same is hir house out ofdoute. c X560 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiii. 24 Thow Jj’chtleis all trew 
properleis Off luve express, And markis qunair nevir styrne 
thow seis, Bot hittis be gaiss. a 1586 Sidney Sonru in 
Arcadia, etc. {1629) 529 Passing all ghesse, whence into me j 
should fly So mazde a masse. XS87 Fleming Conin. Holin- 
shed III. 988/2 Soone after (by gesse) flue oftheclocke [etc.]. 
c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. l.vix, They looke into the beauty of thy 
mind, And that inguessetheymeasureby thydeeds. 1601 — 
Jut. C. n. 1. 3, 1 cannot, by the progresse of the Starres, 
Giue guesse howneere today- 1605 — Learw.i. 52 Heereis 
the guesse of their [the enemy’.s] true strength and Forces, 
X607 TorsELL Fonr-f, Beasts (1658) 555 Being only weighed 
by the guess of the hand, it seemeth much heavier. X642 
Fuller Holy ff Prof. Si. iii. xxiii. 217 The Fame is ante- 
dated.. being related at guesse before ’twas acted. X647 
H. More Song of Soul 1. ii, xlviii, ’Tis ghesse, not full 
perswasion. x6s6 H. Phillips Purch. Patt. (1676) 46 By 
which you may have some ghess of the other rates, x 65 o 
Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xiii. 87 A small Receiver, 
capable of containing (by guess) about a pound and a half 
of Water. 1698 Fryer Aec. E. India ff P. 304 Trees, not 
so long liv’d as elsewhere, if by the decayed Trunks any 
guess may be made. 1708 Swift Death Partridge Wks, 
X75S II. I. 158 Mr. Bickerstaff spoke altogether by guess, 
and knew no more what will happen this year, than I did 
myself. 17x8 Prior Knoivlcdge 740, I confess, n'hat human 
science is uncertain guess. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. viU, By 
my Guess It could not be less than Fifteen or Twenty 
Leagues off. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. 331 Mere gu«s, 
supposition and possibility, when opposed to historical 
evidence, prove nothing. 1751 R. Paltock P. JFith/us 
(1884) I. X. loi, I was, to my guess, five weeks in the vault 
or cavern. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. v. Wks, (Globe) 
673/r By my guess we should come upon Crackskull 
common. 1781 Cowper Let. 23 Apr., Wks. (1876)68 It is 
worth while to send you a riddle You make such a variety 
of guesses. X827 Scott Jml. (1890) I. 394, I have a guess 
the best gamecocks would call a truce if a handful or two 
of oats w'ere scattered among them. 1842 W, Arnot 
y. Halley v. 304 Every effort of indolence to do a thing by 
guess, .was sure to meet with an instant reproof. 1846 Poe 
N. P. Willis Wks. 1864 in. 28 All this must be considered 
as mere guess on my part. x87i Tyndall Frag7n. Sci. 
(1879) II* ^^“* 294 inductive guess precedes expen- 
ment. 1879 Browning / raw Ivanaviick 99 No care to guide 
old Droug, he knows his way by guess, Once start him on : 
the road. 1884 Ir. LotsAs Logic 344 The discovery of an 
universal law is always a guess on the part of the imagina- | 
tion, made possible by a knowledge of facts. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as guess-aim, -monger. 
x 853 Atkinson Stanton Grange 266 Taking the best 
guess-aim I could. 1892 Skhat in A*. 4- Q. Ser. vni. 1 . 10 
The day of the etymological guess-mongers will be gone 
for ever. 

^ 3 . The expressions Anotherguess, Other- 
QUESS, etc., in which -guess is a corruption of -gales, 
have given rise to phrases in which guess appears 
as an attributive sb. or ad]., with the sense ‘ kind of*. 

1825 Blachiu. Mag. XVIII. 43/2 Oho ! is it so indeed? .. 
why, then, that’s a different guess-story altogether, ship- 
mate. Fraser's Mag. X. 668 Every one.. knows W’hat 

guess-sort of wiseacre France gave birth to in the person of 
that algebraical gentleman. 1843 Haliburton Attachl II. 
xiii. 265 Not look at a woman ? . . wh)*, what sort of a guess 
W’orld would this be without petticoats? X898 Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 423 He had no guess-idea of what bemused his 
vision. 

Guess (ges), a. dial. Also guest, guessed. 
[Cf. LG. giist of the same meanings.] Of a cow or 
ewe: Barren; temporarily barren (see quots.). Also, 
not yielding milk. 

2735 Pecge /Cettficisms (E. D. S.), Gucis~coTt\ a barren 
cow. X744-50 W. Elms Mod. Httshandm. HI. 1. 103 Guess- 
Cows, .arc those that did not stand to their Bulling last 
Year. 1750 — Country Houstio. 29 The3’ [Cows] are not 
alwaj-s in Milk, as being in Calf, or that thej' go, what \ye 1 
in Hertfordshire call, guess, or dr>% 1845 yrnl. R. Agric. \ 


^** I get far fewer * guest* or barren ewes. 
1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 723 Guessed eives (Lin.), not 
seasonably in lamb. 

Guess (ges), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. guessed 
(gest). Forms; 4gesce,gese,gessen,4-7gess(e, 

5 gessyn, 5-7 ges, (6 geasse), 6-7 guesse, 6-S 
ghess(e, 6- guess. Pa. t. and .pa. pple. (con- 
tracted forms) 4-5 gest, 6 ghest, 6-8 guest. 
[ME. gessen, cognate with the synonymous MLG., 
MDu. and mod.Du., Fris. gissen (MDu. also gessen, 
im'r\z.gezzen,gedsejt), ^S\\.g^sa,gitza, Sw. gissa, 
MX)2..gidze,gttse,getze,\)2i.gisse', modJcel. has a 
derivative form gizka. 

The relation between the various forms is obscure. Ac- 
cording to Tamm Svenskt Etym. Ordb. the Scandinavian 
forms are adopted from LG. gissen, a phonetic alteration of 
gessen (cf. LG. hissen, var. of hessen, a. HG. hctze/i to 
hunt). It seems, however, more probable that the Sw. and 
Da. forms are native, as the Eng. word can hardly be 
referred to any other than a Scandinavian source. The word 
well descend from an OE. form — LG. gissen, as the 
initial would then have beenjj'(^^I^- 5 )- The only remaining 
possibilitj' would be that it was adopted from continental 
LG., but there is nothing in the nature of the meaning to 
account for its having come from that source in or belore 
the carlj- 14th c. The forms may represent one, or prob. 
more than one, of the OTeut. tj'pes *giiisSjan, *gatis6jan, 
*gessdjan, *gissjau ; in any case the word is a derivative of 
the root of Get ; cf. ON. geia v., to get, guess, geta 
u’k. fern, a guess. 

In the 14th c. the word was the usual rendering of L. 
sesiimare, the influence of which probably affected some of 
the early senses.] 

1 . trans. To form an approximate judgement of 
(size, amount, number,distance, etc.) without actual 
measurement or calculation; to estimate. Some- 
times with clause as ohj. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7672 Fra f>e poynt of ]>e erthe 
lille Satumus pe heghest pianete maj* be gesced pus. 

1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1x15 No man coude preyse or 
g^se Of hem the valewe or richesse. 1382 Wyclif i Kings 
iii. 8 A puple without eende, that may not be noumbred and 
gessid, for multitude. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 207 Great 
richesse Wei more than thej’ couthen gesse. a 1400-50 
Alexander 55x2 pare was a ml^ti montayne at to he mone 
semed He ge^sis it ga^mir to god to he grounde vndire. 

SozoU{fZAxi(in)\\ v.(i8s9)76 Thegreteuestherof 
ne couthe I not gesse, nor acoume. 1660 Trial Regie. 101, I 
saw this person standing tviihin a Pike or two length as 1 can 
guesse it. 1674 Jossf.lvh Voy. New Eng. 258 As near as can 
beghessed. 1726 G. RoB^KtsFouryearsPoy. 162 That they 
who had Life . . could nothing mgh measure or guess Time 
as that [glass] did. X776 Trial <y Nuttdoeomar y^lz How 
many people do you guess might follow you to Hougly, ex- 
pecting employment? 1804 \v. Tennant Jnd. Recrcat, II. 
38 Boiled down toa proper consistence, which lliey guess by 
the eye, and by the touch. x84x Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 

I, 207 A statue, .cut out of a rock, which has been guessed 
at different heights. x86o Tyndall Glac. Ii. x. 277 The 
eye being liable to be crossly deceived in guessing the 
direction of a perpendicular, 

alsol. c X3W R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 205 The ferth day 
formest nextPalmesonenday, he tyme, as I gest, R. 5ede to • 
play, c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1735 So euene were [they] 
chosen for to gesse. — FrankL T. M4 Mo than a thousand 
stories as I gesse Koude I now telle. 0x391 — Astrol. 11. 

§ 40, L.sette the point of A in the wex on my label as, 
euene as y kowde gesse ouer the Ecliptik lyne. 1605 Shaks. 
0 th. I. iiu 36 The Ottamites .. Haue there inioynted them 
with an after Fleete. i Sen, I, so 1 thought ; how many, as 
you guesse? X7xa W. Rogers Voy. J03 It lay as near as 
we could guess ENE. and WSW. 1757 Washington Zc/. 
Writ. 1889 I. 478 Our present strength, I guess, is about 
seven hundred, 

fb. With numbers. To guess i approximately, 

* or thereabouts \ Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 150 per duellid R- schip 
hre daies to gesse. X37S Barbour Bruce xiv. 270 Thai 
war, to gess, fiffty thousand. 

+ c. To add (an ingTedient)without exact measure- 
ment. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 385, iij piluls of cupresse, Or 
leef of box an hondful, tlierto gess^ 
i* 2 , intr. To take aim (const, id). Also, to 
purpose, aim, direct oneself to do something. Obs. 

13.. Coer de L. 4482 When the Crystene myght draw 
hem tj’lle, To shete the arweblasteres hem dresse, And the 
archeres to hem gesse. ?cx320 K. Horn {Harl, MS., ed. 
Rilson) X187 Horn .. seide he wolde gesse {older texts 
agesce, ages^e] To arjwe at Westnesse. 1530 Palsgr. 561/2, 

I gesse, I mente or ayme to h>*tte a ihynge that 1 shote or 
throwe Bt,je esme. 

•j* 3 , trans. To esteem, account, reckon ; with 
obj. and complement, Obs. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3934 pan es a day of pardon to 
gesce Mare worthy pan alle pis worldis nches. c 1380 
WvcLiF Serm. Scl, Wks. II. 229 Foul, .biddih* .hi oure life 
pat man havy mater to gesse us as mj-nj'stris of God. 1382 
— Matt. xi. x6 To whom shal I gesse this generacioun 
lichy ? ~ Mark xv. 28 The prophecie is fulfild that seiib. 
And he is gesside, or ordeyned, with wickide men. a 1400 
Ptymer (E. E. T. S.) 64 Gessist pou it worpi to opene kin 
ijen on siche a man? ai4oo-5o Alexander 4495 55--Scsse 
wele as many gods as growls in him membris. 

F 4 . To think, judge, suppose ; with clause as obj. 1 
Obs. (Cf. sense 6.) 

c X380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 422 As we gessen pat pis man 
pat holdlp wel cristis lan*c is a leme of hoolj' cfairche, , . So 
n*e gessen of an-oher man |»aireuersih cristis Jaw^ bat heJsa 
leme of pe fend. ^ Acts sdii. 20 Thou gessidist the jifte of 
Godfor to be had., by money. 1388 — yfnxxiii. 23 Gessist 
thou [Vulg. piitasne\ whether \ am God of ni^, seith the 
Lord, and not God afer? a 1400 Prymer (E. E. T. S.) 64 
Gessist pou not iValg. puiasne] pat a deed man schal lyue 


ajen ? 0x400 ApoL Loll. 48 Hector Thebanus .. wen he 
went to vse philosophie^^ at Alhenis, he kest a wej’ a gret 
peise of gold ; he gessid pat he mijt not haue to gidre, 
riches & verlu, a 1400-50 Alexander 2905 pe Persyns 
gesses hira to be gode for glori of his wedis. 

6. To form an opinion or hypothesis respecting 
(some unknown slate of facts), either at random or 
from indications admittedly uncertain ; to conjec- 
ture. Const, by, from. 

a. with clause or indirect question as obj. ; also 
with obj. and inf., and with advs. so, oihcnuisc, in 
lieu of clause. 

1390 Gott'ER Conf 1 . 103 For I can nought my selfe gesse, 
Which is the best unto mj- chois. X39STREVISA Bartfi. De 
P. R. XVI. Ixxxrii. (1495) 583 The stone smaragdus helpyth 
them that ^*se to dyuyne and gesse what shal befall, a 1400- 
50 Alexander 2071 And wele he geses be k® gra>*nes 5oure 
gomes ere fele. ^1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1386, I 
trow, as I gesse, At Vertu hj-s castell ye may soone hjTn 
fynde. 1530 Palsgr. 561/2 (Jesse what we were lalkjmge 
of afore you came in a dores. 1555-8 Phaer ^neid i. Bj, 
I gesse Some goddesse thou art, and Phebus bright thj* 
brother is. a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. xxiii. 2 If gentle 
blude ingendrit be by haggis, Then culd I ges vho wer a 
gentle Jhone. 1653 H. Coc-^n tr. Pinto's Trav. x. 30 One 
amongst them, whom we guessed to be the chiefest of them. 
x68o Otway Orphan tv. i. (1691) 37 Acast. And went your 
Maid to bed too? Mon. My Lord, I guess so. 1709 
Hcarne Collect. lO. H, S.) II. 277 , 1 guess it to li.ave been 
a Piece of the Chapel!. 1723 R. RIillar Hist. Propagate 
Chr. JI. vm. 367 We may ghess what sort of Christian-: 
these Popish Proselytes were. 1741 Middi.eton Cicero II. 
VII. 93 At present we can onely guess rather than know what 
Caesar will do. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1776; VI. 135 
What it is can employ them all the day is not easy to guess, 
ax8o6 Bp. Horsley »SVrr«. (x8ii) 292Theywere effected by 
what you might the least guess to be the instruments of 
Providence. 1838 Lytton 5 You would scarcely have 
guessed, from her appearance, that she was more than seven 
or eight and twenty. 1879 B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. loi 
We may guess when its growth began, 

b. with simple object. 

?x5i3 More Rich. ///Wks. (1557) 57/1 Whose iugement 
semeth me somwhat like, as though men should gesse y* 
bewty of one longe before departed. 1591 Spenser R nines 
Rome V, O Rome ! thee let him see, In case thy grealnes 
he can gesse in harte. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier F 2, 
You may gesse the inward mind by the outward apparel. 
1603 K’nolles Hist. Turks qoq Some ghes.sjng one 
thing and some another. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 67 
His Water. .deer like Well-water, insomuch as 1 could 
j never have guest a burning Feaver. z^Tff^^'i^^'^Amboyna 
IV. iii, This 1 guess, but saw it not because I came loo late. 
1694 — Lave Triumph, iii. i, Beware : for by my own I 
guess your passion. 18x7 Chalmers Disc. i. (1852) 

24 We may guess with plausibility what we cannot anti- 
cipate with confidence. 1844 Mrs. Browning Rom. Page 
xvi, little guessed the end. 

tc. with complement. Ohs. 

1605 Kyd \st Pt. Jeronimo B3b, Spaines choyce embas- 
sador ,, for soe 1 gesse thee. 1632 Randolph Jealous 
Lovers iii. vii, Your boy? 1 should have guess’d him for 
your father. 1633 Massinger Gr/arrt'/Vrw in. v, Yet by your 
language, I ghess you a Gentleman. 166? Milton P. L. v. 
290 For on som message high they guessa him bound. 

d. absol. and ellipt., chiefly in parenthetic use. 
(The early examples may possibly belong to 4,) 

X340 Hampole Pr. Coftsc. 1136 Yhemyng of eghe, als I 
can gese Falles to worldes rj'chese. CX460 Ros La Belle 
Dame 173 in Pol. Rel. < 5 * L. Poems 57 In hir failed noihjmg, 
as I koude gesse. 0x520 /uteri. Beauties Women A ij b, 
Tbys lute is out of tune now as 1 ges. xs62 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 128 Sherj’ffz off cetj-es ar, 1 ges, for eleccion and 
for retornes. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, ir. v.^ 60 Discouer 
more at large what cause that was, For I am ignorant, and 
tmnnot guesse. 1599 H. "Bottzs Dyets drie Dinner YiVx], 
Carol, that is, redde roote: as some Antiquaries gesse. 
x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. iv. 24 Sit. Oh Corin, that thou 
knew’st how I do loue her. Cor. I partly guesse ; for 
1 haue lou'd ere now. x632 ^Iassisgzr Em/eror East lu. 
xii, Tkeod. Whiiher went shee? speake. Phil. As they 
ghesse, to the lawrc! groue. 1737 Gray Let. Wks. 1884 II. 
12 You .. will prefer a picture of still life to the realities of 
a noisy one, and as I guess, will imitate what you prefer. 
x8i8 Shelley Marenghi xii. He went Alone, as j'ou may 
guess, to banishment. 1819 — Julian Maddalo 535 He 
had store Of friends and fortune once, as we could guess 
From his nice habits and his gentleness. 

6. I guess : sometimes used, with playful modera- 
lion of statement, in reference to what the speaker 
regards as a fact or a secure inference. Hence 
colloqAn the northern U.S. (sometimes with omission 
of the pronoun) = ‘ 1 am pretty sure *. 

x692 Locke Edtic. § 28 Once in Four and Twenty Hours, 

I think, is enough; and no Bodj*, I guess, will think 
it too much. Ibid. § 59 If this were constantly observ’d, I 
guess there would be little need of blows or chiding, c 1^8 
— Cond. Underst. w. xii. | xo Beyond this I fear our talents 
reach not, nor are our faculties, as I guess, able to advance. 
X776 R. King in Life 4- Corr. (xE94> I- 23, 1 guess the pious 
Elder would as heve tarry where he is. 1778 Franklin 
Let. Wks, 18S9 VI. 193, 1 write this letter to you, nolivith- 
standing; (which I think I can conve3' in a less mi’sferious 
manner, and guess it may come to j’our hands). 18x4 Byron 
Diary 8 Apr., ‘ I guess now' (as the Yankees say), that he 
will yet play them a pass. x8i8 Scott Hrt. ///rt/, xxxyiii, 

I guess.. you uinna be the waur o’ a glass of the right 
Rosa Solis. 1826 — Jml. (1890)!. 85. 1 guess (as Mathews 
makes his Yankees say) that we shall not be troubled with 
visitors, and I calculate that I will not go out at all. 1830 
Galt La-.orie T. in. ix. (1849) I Squue Lawne 

talks loo much. 2843 Hauburton Attach! 1 . 11. 23 VTiat 
on airth shall I do?— guess. I'll strap my rasor. 1848 
Lowell Biglozo P. Poems 1890 II. X26 Thet km o talk 
I guess you'll find’ll answer to a charm. 1885 Howells 
Silas Lapham II. xxii, f guess those Engiish parties have 
gone back on Rogers. 
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7 . ififr. To form conjectures, (t Const. <?/“.) To 
guess at \ to attempt to estimate conjecturaliy ; to 
hazard a random or insufficiently founded opinion 
about; to attempt to solve or discover by con- 
jecture. 

<1x400 PlaiumatCs T, 170 In hir sentence .. They willen 
gesse in hir gay hall, /r 15^ Sidney A rcadia 1. (1590) 14 More 
then the letter I haue not to ghesse by. Ibid. in. 333 b, Philo- 
clea. .ghessed somewhat at Zelmanes mind. 15^3 Shaks. 
Xi/cmasS Their gentle sex to weepearecfien willing, Greeu* 
ing ihemselues to gesse at others smarts. 1605 — lUncb. iv. 
iii. 203 Rosse. Let not yourearesdispise my tongue for euer, 
Which shall possess them with the heauiest sound That euer 
yetthey heard. ylAzcr/. Humh : I guesse at it. 

Cl. nr. iii. 29 Guesse at her ycares, I prythee. 1613 Porch as 
Pit^rimage 63 Wisards, which by conjectures and cit- 

ing of lots did ghesse of things to come. 1625 — Pilgrims 
n. X480 He is on his birthday . , yearely weighed and ac- 
count kept therof by his Physicians, thereby ghessing at his 
bodily estate. X64X Wilkins Math. Magick 1. xvii. {1648) 
127 From the understanding of which, you may the better 
ghesse at the nntureofthe rest. 1711 Lady M. W. Montagu 
'Let. to Mrs. Hezvet Lett. 1887 1. 31 By what fine gentlemen 
write, you know, it is not easy to guess at what they mean. 
1748 Aftsoiis Voy. II. vi. 202 The total amount.. can only be 
rudely guessed at. x8o5-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hinu. 
Life (1826)111. xxxviii, Vain endeavours to guess at a riddle. 
x8i8 SncLLEY Rosalind Helen ii8x There was a change, 
but .sp.ire to guess, Nor let that moment’s hope be told. 1878 
Browning La Saisiaz 23 Would I .shirk assurance on each 
point whereat I can but guess — Does the soul survive the 
body? [etc ]. 

8. trans. * To conjecture rightly ’ (J.) ; to hit 
upon the answer to (a question), the solution of 
(a riddle, f a parable) ; to discover by conjecture, 
divine, f Also with out. 

1548 UD.M.L, etc. Krasm.^ Par. Matt. xv. 15-20 Out of 
one [parable] .to haue diuined and gessed [xSS* geassed] 
another. XS63-83 Foxe A. d* M. 11. 1786/2 Wolfe .. partly 
gessing which Ambassadour he ment. 1636 E. Dacres tr. 
MackiaveVs Disc. Livy 1 1. 535 Because it is hard to atmine 
to that knowledge, he deserves the greater commendations, 
who takes such a course, that he ghesses it out. a 17x8 
Penn in Pa. Hist. Soe. Mem, I. 205 Thomas Lurting may 
guess the man. ^1718 Prior Beattiy^ A Riddle 37 Your 
riddle is not hard to read ; 1 guess it. 1783 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life ^ ll^rit. (1832) I. 250, I do not pretend to 
guess precisely their sentiments. 1847 Boshnell Chr: Hurt. 
II. vi. (x86x) 347 But which is worse . . it is not difficult, I 
think, to guess. 1884 Child Ballads I. 418/z Choose com- 
rades that can guess riddles. 

absol. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. iy. 8 Why meet him 
at the gates and re[delliuer our authorities there? Esc. I 
ghesse not. 1840 Dickens Barn. R7idge vi, Sure enough it’.s 
Barnaby— how did you guess? 

Hence Guessed {-at), ppl. a. 

183* ^R. H. Froude Rent. (1838) I, 253, I have observed 
one thing, and one only, in favour of my guessed-at theory. 

Guess, variant of Chess 

X63X Markham County. Content, i. xvi. (ed. 1) 99 There is 
no better way to take him than by setting Roddes drest with 
>vater Lime, and set shoring on the edge of the water, one 
guess [ed. 16x4 crosse] or row ouer another. 

Guess(e, obs. pi. form of Guest. 

GnessaHe (ge-sab’I), a. [f. Guess z/. +-able.] 
That can be guessed. 

x86s Carlyle Frsdk. Gt. vi. Iv. (1872) II. 166 Without 
date to it : — the guessable dale is about two yeare hence, 
1881 Spectator 19 Mar. 373 The uncertain, and at most only 
guessable store of forces at work in human nature. x8<x> 
Sat. Reit. 23 Nov, 581/2 Within, if not exactly measurable, 
at Ie.ist guessable, distance. 

Guessen, dial, form of Gesten v. Obs. 
Guesser (ge*s3i). Also 5 gessare, 6 gesser. 
[f. Guess v. -h-ER^.] One who guesses. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 190/2 Gessare (AT. or a soposare', 
estimator. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn devin, 
a soothsayer, a gesser. 1651 Hobbes Levinth. i. iii 10 The 
best guesser, he that is most versed and studied in the 
matters he guesses at. X67X H. ^I. tr. Erasm. Collog. 115 
You shall be..theguessers of my dream, 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) HI. xxx. 355 Vou are a strange guesser. 
1833 T. Hook IFido^v ,5* Marquess vii, French physicians 
are, if possible, worse guessers than English one.s. x88x 
Hation (N, Y.) XXXIl. 316 For in these a guesser would 
be correct exactly half the time. 

Guessing (ge’sig), vbl. sb. [f. Guess v. + 
-ING •■] The action of the vb. Guess ; an instance 
of this, a conjecture, prognostication, f Without 
guessing', beyond estimation, incalculably. 

1340 Ayenb.'ztZ More hy byeh glede wyjvoute gessynge 
of godes holynesse hanneof his o^ene and of alle obre myd 
hym. 1387 Trcvisa Higden (Rollsl II. 59 William, bat 
hadde nou5t i-seie pat Brittisshe book, wroot so .. by his 
owne gessynge. c 144° Promp. Parv. 190/2 Gessynge (A", 
or wenyn), estimaeio. 153$ Coverdale Ezek. xiii. 22 
Therfore shal ye spie out no more vanyie, nor prophecie 
youre owne gessinges. <1x643 W. Cartwright Birth Dk. 
Fork 31 The Forehead, Eye, and Lip, poor humble Parts, 
Too shallow for resemblance, show the Arts Of private 
guessings. xfigs Bentley Boy/e Led. vi. 182 Beyond the 
possibility of good guessing. «*7iS Burnet Own Time 
(1724) I. x8 Some, .prob.able gucssings which they delivered 
as prophecies. • 1875 Jowctt Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 263 A sort 
of guessing or divination which rests on no knowledge of 
causes. 1887 Aihenceum Nov. 632/3 We expect some- 
thing more from an historian than Viappy gues.ring. 

attrib. x6s4 Whitlock Zooiomia 548 All writ by Pro- 
pbane, or S.acred Pen-men m.iy be learmed guessing Dis- 
coveries. .in comparison of the Experiment of dying. X71X 
C. M. Lett, fo Curat 82 And upon this he imploys his 
Guessing Facility. 1727 Boyer Did. Angl.-Fr. s,v., 
Plu’sick is but a guessing Science. 

Guessing (ge'sig),///. a. [f. Guess v. + -ing 2.] 


That guesses; that does things by guess-work. 
Hence Qne-ssing'ly adv», in a guessing manner ; 
by guess-work or conjecture. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. vii. 47 , 1 haue a Letter guesslngly set 
downe. a 1668 Davenant Philosophers Disquis, Wks. 
(1673) 326 A Guide,. Who guessxngly her progress doth 
begin. 1703 T. N. City S'f C. Purchaser 86 .According to 
their way of Working by Guess, .these Guessing Workmen 
loo often guess wrong, and commit many Faults.^ 1827 
G. S, Faber Orig. Expiatory Sacrifice 32 If piacular 
sacrifice anterior to the promulgation of the Law can be 
shown to have not originated from a guessing superstition. 
1850 A. Gray Lett. (1893) 367 , 1 dislike to take the time to 
study out laboriously and guessingly .. these things which 
are mostly well known to botanists. 

"Y Gue'SSive, a. Obs. rare~~^. [f. Guess sh. + 
-ive.] Of the nature of a guess ; conjectural. 

1628 Ff.LTitAM Resolves xcvi. 302 The guessiue in- 
terpretations of dim-ey’d Man. 

Guess-rope: see Guest-rope. 

Guess-warp (ge-siWgip). Naut. Also 5 gyes-, 
9 goa-, guest-warp. [T'he first element is of 
doubtful origin: seeqiiot. 1862 (sense i) and Guest- 
rope (Guess-rope) ; the second is Warp sb.‘\ 

1 . * A rope carried to a distant object, in order to 

warp a vessel towards it, or to make fast a boat* 
(Smyth Word‘bk.). By some writers applied 

to any rope used to attach a boat astern of a vessel, 

X495-7 Naval Acc. Hen.^ VII (1896) 272 Bote roppes for the 
seid Sihippes Grete bote, ij. Gyes warpes,j. Boy ropes, vij. 
1730 Catt. W. Wriclesworth MS. Log-bk. of the * Lyeli 
15 July, At 3 made a Guess Warp, with the Stream Cable 
and a 7 Inch Hawser bent to the Stream Anchor. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiv. 33 Ihc boats are made fast 
astern, or out to the .swinging-booms, by ges-warps. 1862 
Nares Seamanship (ed 2) 87 In laying out a guesswarp, 
the whole haw.^er is taken in the boat, and the end is 
brought back to the ship, the distance being ' guessed \ 

2 . = Guest-rope 2. attrib. m guess-warp 
boom (see quot. 1867). 

1833 INIarryat P. Simple viii, Oblige me by under-running 
the guess-warp. 1867 Smyth Sailods IVord^bk., Guest- 
warp boom, a swinging span (lower studding boom) rigged 
from the ship’s side with a warj) for boats to ride by. 187$ 
Bedford SattoPs Pocket Bk. vii. (ed. 2) 260 A ' guess warp * 
is to be stretched alongside each ship's sides for boats whilst 
loading, to ride by. 

Gue'ss-work. [f. Guess Procedure con- 
sisting in or based on guessing, as opposed to 
knowledge, reasoning, or methotlical investigation. 

1725 N. Robinson Th. Phystek 238 To believe, there is no 
Certainty in the Principles of Physick, and that all Practice 
is mere Gues<-work and Empiricism. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II. 322 It were mere guess-work to say what 
was their belief of the gods and a future state. x8x8 Byron 
Ep. Murray iii, 7*he pompous rascallton, Who don’t speak 
Italian Nor French, must have scribbled by guesswork, 
1846 Grote Greece i. xvi. I. 585 The one process as well as 
the other was interpretative guesswork. X879 L. Campbell 
Sophocles I. Pref. 29 A piece of more or less clumsy guess- 
work on the part of the scribe. 1889 * Rolf Boldrewood ’ 
Robbery under A rms xx, We had been riding all night from 
track to track, sometimes steering by guesswork. 

Guest (gest), jA Forms: i siest, sist, syst, 
Seest, sest, 2-5 gist(e, 2-6 gest(e, 3-4 gu8t(e, 4-7 
ghest(e, 5-6 geest, (6 geBSt(e, gehaste), 6 guest©, 
6-7 ghuest, (7 Sc. guast), 6- guest. Also pt. 6 
gess,6-7gesse, guess, 7guesse. [Com.Teut. : OE. 
S^est{gist,gyst),gxst, Anglian (also in M\{nz) g^st 
(? ox gist), = OS. (MDu.,Du.,LG.),OHG.(MHG., 
mo^fj.)gast,Oti^,gist-r{^\v.gd5t,'D^..g;te5t\, Goth. 
gast-s OTeut.*^ar^<-s :—W Aryan *gliosti’S, repre- 
sented also by lu.hosiis, orig. * stranger*, in classical 
use *enemy’ (whence the compound */iosti-pot^, con- 
tracted hospit-, hospes guest, host) and by OSl. 

guest, friend. According to Brtigmann, the 
synonymous Gr, is from *gh's-, wk. grade 

of the root *gho 5 - reiyesented in the Teui. word. 

^ According to phonetic law as at present understood, the 
initial consonant in the OE, word must have bad a palatal 
pronunciation, which would normally yield ME. 3, mod. 
Eng.^. No forms with ?or^ arc, however, known to exist ; 
the abnormal guttural pronunciation is usually explained as 
due to the influence of ON. gest-r\ but the occurrence of 
hybrid forms like gist, gttst (u) in the S, W. dialects of the 
13th c. is hard to account for on this supposition.] 

1 . One who is entertained at the house or table 
of another. 

Beowulf x8oo Restehine 3a rumheort .. inne swajf. 
a xooo Cxdmoft's Gen. 2455 hie bchatfdon Loth mid 
giestum. ezozo RuleSt. BeneiWi, ['Loz^niTcn) o\ Hospites, 
Systes. 1x54 O. E. Chron.xcn. 1x37 (Laud MS.) hiartin abbot 
. . fand te munekes & te aestes al pact hcom beboued. c 1200 
Trin, Coll. Horn. X65 Nis newer non tre\v3e, for nvs gist 
siker of pc husebonde ne no3er of o5cr, ezz^oGen. ^ R.r. 
1070 Loth hem bead his do^tres two, for to fn3en hise geste 
swo. C X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5787 He sed a wel hey woid 
among is gustes [v.rr. gistes, gestes) echon. £‘1340 Cursor 
M. 14086 (Fairf.) Suche a geste come neuer vn-lo palre hous 
to rest. X393 Lancl. P. PL C. xi. 179 Herodes pc dafie 5af 
bus doubter. . l»e hefde Of pe blessyde baptLte by-fore alle bus 
gusles.^ 1431 Eiig. fTf/r/x (1870' 277 Thealdermansclual haue 
..to his drynk & for his geestys ,j. Gnlone of ale. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 1x5 They coucyte not to haue the goodes 
of theyr ghestes. CZ475 Rauf Coil^ear 104 Schir je ar wel- 
come hame, And 5our Gaist baith. 1566 Drant Horace's 
.yrt/. IV, H, If . . thou shouIdst,.sauccthyineate with foystie 
oyles, thy gesvc w*oulde the disdalne. 2592 Shaks. Rom, .5- 
ynl. I. ii. 21 This night I hold an old accustom'd Feast, 
\Vherelo I haue inuited many a Guest. 1648 Gacc West 


Ind. xiv, 90 The Indians inlreated us to bee their guesse 
at dinner. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 164 He does not 
. . take up his Residence and be a familiar Ghest, till (etc.). 
*733 Mks. H. Pratt in Swift's Lett. (1768. IV. 55, I wish 
1 had a house in some measure worthy to entertain a 
guest that should be .so welcome to me. 28x4 Scott 
of Isles 1. .\x, For if a hope of safely rest, *Tis on the sacred 
name of guest. x86i M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 45 A stone- 
vaulted kitchen, where dinner could be dressed for an army 
of guests. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 243, 1 agreed .. 
to be the guest of my patient. 

Proverb. 2548 J- Hf.vvvood Prov. (1867) 17 An vnbydden 
geast knoweth not where to syl. 

b. Iransf. and Jig. esp. A person or thing personi- 
fied that comes and is entertained, or is viewed as 
coming and being entertained. 

cxooo Whale^ 29 (Gr.) Donne semninga on .sealtne wais 
mid pa nobe niper jewitep ganseeges ^acst. a 2300 Cursor 
M. 9873 Bot godd, sin he wald sua be gest, In dene sled al 
most he rest. 1340 Ayenh. 249 Huanne pe gate ofpe moupe 
is open, pe gest of zenne ^ep in li^ltjliche. 2303 Lancl. 
P. PL C. XVI. 199 Mynslralcie can ich nat muche bote make 
men murye, As a waffrer with waffres and welcome godes 
gistes. 24.. Ecce Ancilla Domini vx Tundalds 172.11843) 
241 God will be borne within thi brest Then seyde tho 
meydon full myIdelyTo me he schall be a welcom geste. 
irx42o Pallad. on Hush. 1. 574 With iiii or v Of th^us^h^s 
tamed, putte hem in this meive To do disport among this 
gestis newc_. 2552 P’cks Eliz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. 
II. 163 To hire of yoursiknes is unpleasant to me ..I under* 
stande it is your olde gest that is wont oft to viset you. 
1592 Shaks. Vett. Sf Ad. 449^ Lest iealousie, that sower vn- 
welcome guest. Should by his stealing in disturbe the feast. 
2606 G. W(oodcocke] Justine 136 b, The bodies of these 
inhabitants do well away with these two vnwelcom guests, 
hunger and paine. 2629 Sir W, Mure Ttve Crvcifixc tlo 
Graves backe to light their sleeping guasts doe send. 1633 
R. S. tr. DrexcHus' Nicetas 209 That poore yong man 
became the gue.st of hogges. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 69 
Fcavers, the guests (though unwelcome) of the Vcines and 
Arteries. 2691 E, Taylor Behmen's Theos. Philos. Incarna- 
tion 332, I have so evil a ghest in me. 1723 Derham P/iys.- 
Theol. I. iii. 23 Snow; which although an irksom Guest, 
yet hath its great Uses, a 2800 Cowper Ode to Peace i 
Come, pe.'ice of mind, delightful guest ! 2824 Cary Dante, 
Par, XI, 23, I thus gloriously Was raised aloft, and made 
the guest of heaven. 
t 2 . A st»anger, Ohs. 

£■950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 36 Gest ic wffis and ge 
somnadon men. a 1000 Riddles xvi. xo iGr.) Hwonne stust 
cumc to durum minum him bip deaS witod. £■1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 209 Mon mei wurchen elmes.san on ete and on wete.. 
and pet mon glstas underao. 2340 Hampole Pr. Cousc, 
2374 Na syker wonnyng-sted here haf we, ..For as gestes 
we here soiourne. £*374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 2062 (xiix) 
Ther is right now y<omc in to towne a geste A Grick espie. 
c 2450 tr. De imitatioue i. .xxiii. 32 Kepe piself sis a pilgnme 
& a geste upon pe erpe. 2578 Lvte Dodoens ^ lit. ix. 327 
Chiron, .bein^ received .as a ghest or straunger in Hercules 
bouse or lodging. 

b. iransf. An object considered as an omen of 
tlie coming of a stranger, local. 

1727 Boyer A^igl.-Fr. Did. s.v., Theie's a Guest in your 
Candle, it y n des uonvelles h vbtre chandcUe, 2807 Hocc 
Mtn. Bard note vi. Poet. Wks. 1B38 II. 331 If a feallier, a 
straw, or any such thine, be observed hanging at a dog's 
nose or beard, they call that a guest, and are sure of the 
approach of a stranger. 

B. A temporary inmate of an hotel, inn, or board- 
ing house. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 361/62 Hostilerhe was pare i-mad 
gistes to onder-fongue. C1449 Pecock Repr. in. ii. 284 An 
oosteler seiih to his gist. 2533 More Debell. Salem Wk.s. 
991/2 He fareth lo lyke a geste, yt maketh hys rekenin^ 
nimselfe without hys hoste. 2592 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 
26 Ho, Now, my yong guest ; me thinks your’ allycholly ; 

I pray you why is it? lu. Marry (mine Host) because 
I cannot be merry. ^ 2607 Middleton Phoenix i. iii, Sirr.nh, 
what guess does this inn hold now? 1631 T. Powell T om 
Alt Trades (1876) 141 The Ostlers of Holborne had more 
than ordinary care to lay up theyr Ghuests bootes. 2774 
G0LOS.M. Relat. 4 If our landlord supplies us with beef and 
with fish Let each guest bring him^elf, and he brings the 
best dish. 2845 Ford Hnnabk, I>pain i 24 ’ Let no man , 
said Apuleius, ‘think that he is the mere guest of his land- 
lord x86o Tyndall Glae. 1. xxiii. 265, 1 was the only guest 
at the hotel. 

4 . A man, fellow, ‘ customer *. Obs. exc. dial. 

CX394 [see Gleim sb. c). c 2400-50 Alexander 460 pou 
has ragid . . with vnryd gestis. <1x440 Sir Degrev. 1195 
; He was the sternest gest ffro heven to belle! 2^0-85 
Malory Arthur vi. vii, Yonder is a shrewde gest sayd .syre 
Madore de la port therfore haue here ones at hym. 2869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Guest, a creature or person. ‘An ill 
j guest ’= a bad-looking fellow. • 

6 . A parasite animal or vegetable. IsXsQ guest fly* 

2864 Cobbold Entozoa v. 232 In the case of the adult 
worm, the happiest cures are readily aflected by the expul- 
sion of the ‘ guest \ but as reg.nrds the larvm the case is ver>’ 
different. 2887 Jrnl. Soc. Arts 29 .Sept. 9x3/1 When the 
fungus dies, the in\'aded and m.’ilformca part also gcnyally 
dies, and^ the plant is further injured by contact of the 
healthy tissue with the decaying tissue and all its eventual 
guests and pioduct.s. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as guest - 
quarters-, b. appositive, as guest-cavalier, fneud 
[cf. G. gaslfrcuud], -justice. . c. objective, as 
t guest-caller, -iuviter. Also guest- (gall-) fly (sec 
Inquiline 2) ; guest-gift, a gift presented to a 
guest at parting: guest-hnll, a h.all or room for the 
reception of guests ; guest-master, in a monastery, 
a monk whose duty it is to entertain guests ^Ilo.s- 
TELEH i; guest-moth, an inqniline moth ; guost- 
night, the night on which guests are entertained at 
a club, college, etc.; guest-present guest-gijl’, 
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guest-psalm (see quot.) ; t guest-right, ? what is 
due to a guest ; guest-rit0(s, a rite or rites to be 
observed in entertaining a guest (cf. gnest^right) ; 
guest-room « Guest-chambeu ; f guest-stable, 
a stable for the horses belonging to guests. See 
also Guest-chamber, Guest-house. 

XSS2 I.ATiMER Serm. I.incolnsh. i. (1362J 60 Than we must 
know how the *t'est callers behaued them selues; and 
then howe the gestes behaued themselues towardes them 
that called them. ^ 1598 Shaks. Merry IF. 11. i. 221 Ha>t 
thou no suit. against my Knight? my *gueht-Caualeire? 
1879, 1884 *Gucst-J?ies, ^ucsi-sMl^/^ics [see Inqujline 2]. 
a 1873 Lytton Pausanias 181 Child, I bid thee welcome 
my *guest-friend, Antagoras of Chios. 1874 HIahaffy AVtr. 
Life Greece iii. 47 The Homeric heroes readily give away 
the gifts of respected guest friends, J884 J. Payne Tates 
fr, Arabic II. 130 This is my *guest.giit to thee. rx3*5 
Lai le Fnine 257 The abbesse and the nonnes alle, Fair 
him gret in the*gest-halle. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. \\. 
lit. 206 They sat within the city’s great guest-hall. 1863 
AI, Brydie Tableau fr. Gcol, 35 The feast-preparer and the 
• *guest-inviter. 1598 Shaks. MeT^ry JF, n. iit. 59 Pardon, 
■*Guest-Iustice. i860 Luck Ladysutcde 11 . 102 He 

dismissed him courteously, with directions to his •guest- 
master for his due enieriainment. 1897 IFestiii. Gas. 18 
Mar, lo/i, I paid a visit to a monastery of theSilent Monks 
of La Trappe, and I was shown over the grounds by the 
Guestmastcr. 1894 /bid. 29 Aug. 3/2 On ‘guest nights at the 
Savage Club in London he is a welcome guest. 2898 
Q. Pe*f. July 99 Imported as merchandize or •guest-pre- 
sents. 1898 J. Robertson Poetry <5- Relig. Psalms viii. 201 
, Psalms which have not inappropriately been termed * *guest * 
psalms.^^ The chief of these are xv., x,\iv. i-6, xxvu, 1-6 
and xxiii. .. From being a worshipper, the psalmist comes 
to think of himself as a guest, ^ 1856 Emerson Ensc. Traits, 
Race Wks, vBohni II. 26 This the king calls going into 
•guest-quarters. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. xvni. 83 lie see 
thy *guest-right paide Thou here art come In my pro- 
tection. c x6ii — Iliad xvHi, 365 Haste Charis, and appose 
Some daintie *gue.st-rites to our friend. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. (2844) 49 comer to thy roof his guest-rite 

wants. 1838 S. Betrayal 177 How of tiie guest- 

rites paid Unto their presence ? 1638 Whiting /list. A Ibitio 
ff Belt. 13Z There was but one *guest-roome, Hangd with 
a pentice cloath spoke age enough. 1809 R. Cumberland 
John JDe Lancaster I, 175 The practice of introducing 
nol-sy children and prattling nurses into the guest-room. 
1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II, 398 He rolled into 
the guest-room a tun. x47x-s Durham Ace. Rolls (Sur- 
tees) 644 Pro punctuacione. .super le *Gcststable, 

Gnest (gest), V. Also 4 gast, 5 pa. pple. gest. 

[f. Guest 

1 . tram. To make a guest of ; to receive as a guest ; 
to entertain, lodge; to put up (a horse). AIsq./^; 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8to) i6o In tentis R. rested 
alle bat ilk nyght, His men wer wele gested with b^ede, 
wyne & light. CX450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 5186 Some 
were febill .. And had nede to be gest. /bid. 5392 hlonkes 
horse to gest he had no fors In a hyrne of his lanes. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vi clxxxvi. x86The. ,vilayne,.whiche slewe 
his lorde vnder colour of byddyng or ge^tynge hym in his 
howse. a 1603 T. Cartwright Coti/uf. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 
655 They so farre regarded the outward person . . that in 
guesting certaine to their houses, they preferred the wicked 
rich unto the goodly poore. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas n. 
iii. Abraham i. Focaiion 1148 O Hosts, what know you, 
whether . . When you suppose to feast men at your Table, 
You guest God’s Angels in Men's habit hid? 2839 Bailey 
Festus xix. (1848) 48/1 Ever>’ thought and atom of thy 
being, Shall guest His glory. 2884 J. Parker A/>ost. Life 
III. 236 The great, big soul that guests the angel of joy. 
2893 Yorksh. Post 27 Sept. 4/2 Many delegates will find 
themselves guested by hospitable, good people. 

2 . intr. To be, or to become, a guest; to be 
entertained ; to lodge, rare. 

2625 Chapman Odyss. x. 627 Tell me, best of princes, who 
he was That guested here so late? 2654 Z. Coke. Logick 
Ep. Ded. (1657) A vj b, Then shal . the World venerate each 
of you. .As a little Deity guesting in a body of flesh. 2804 
Southey Lett. (1856) I. 270, 1 shall be very glad to see 
Rickman,.. with whom I shall guest. 

Hence fGue-sted ppl.a., frequented by guests. 
Also Oue ster, one who makes a guest of another ; 
an entertainer, host 'yjrare). 

»S 77 Vallans Tale 2 Swanties in Lelands /tin. (2759) V. 
p. xi, This was done least that undecenlly They should 
passe by the guested towne of Ware, 2702 Lend. Gas. 
No. 3809/8 The George Inn at Leeds is to be Let, with very 
good Stables, . . and very well Guested. 2890 Morris in 
Eng. Illnstr. Ma^. July 763 My guester amongst the 
foemen, my fellow-farer and shipmate. 

Guest, obs. pa. t. and pple, of Guess. 
f Guestan, d. Obs. rare—'^. In 6 ghestan. 
[? f. Guest sb. ^ -an.] ? Suitable for guests. 

*■ X555 W. Watreman Fardle Faciotts App. 326 To take part 
of suche ghestan commodities as God hath giuen ye, for the 
time of yere. , . r 

Gue'St-cliatinDer. A room used for the 
lodging or entertainment of a guest. 

2526 'fiNDAi.E Luke xxii. 21 Where is the gest chamber, 
where I shall eate myne ester lambe wyth my dissciples? 
a 2656 UssHEu Ann. an. 4037 (1658) 835 He sends Peter and 
John into the City, telling them that . . they should find 
a guest-chamber ready furnished by the good man of the 
house. 2732 Lkdiard Sethos II. viii. 213, 1 will conduct 
you to the guest-chamber, where you may repose yourself. 
2879 Farrar 3 "/. /»aK/(i883) 169 The guest-chambers which 
were attached to Jewish synagogues. 
fig. x686 Hornf.ck Critcif. Jesus xxii._63S How often . . 
hath thy great Master attempted to enter into thy heart and 
to make that his guest-chamber 1 

Guesten (ge*st*n). arck. Also 5 geston, 6 
gestyn, 9 guestern. [Of uncertain origin ; it 
may stand for Guesting vbl. sb. or for ME. 


*gestene gen.^ pi. of Guest sb., or it may represent 
the stem of Gestenv.J attrib. in guesten cham- 
ber, guestea hall, = guest-chamber, -ha/l. 

2488 O' ill of Kyrheby (Somei>et Ho. , ITie Geston Cham- 
byrs. 1502 iK/// ^ Moore libid.), Gestyn chamber. 2838 
Britton Diet. Arch, etc., Guest-ha/l, Guestemdiatl, a large 
apartinentanne.Ned to amonastery.. destined for the reception 
, .of pilgrims, or visitors. 2864 ^LitUGCatkedra/s, IForcester 
233lhe Guesten Hall formed part of the deanery until 1842. 
2870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 307 To this town or that we 
took our way, Or in some abbey’s guesten-chamber lay. 

Guesten, later foim of Gesten v. Obs. 

2827 Scott Harold iv. xiv, Whoever shall guesten these 
chambers within. 

Guest house. [OE. ziest-hth=T^\s. gas/huis, 
G. gasthaus : see Guest so. and House.] 

An inn. Obs. 

exooo Apollonius {1834) 18 Gan we seceaii ure gesthus. 
a 2200 Ags. V oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 337/8 Hospit/um, jiesthus. 
^2200 Ormin 7040 Code menness hemess .. sinndenn hatt 
halljhe gessthus p.Ttt Crist iss borenn inne. 

2 . A house or npattment for the reception or 
entertainment of strangers or guests. Also attrib. 

cxooo Ags. Gasp. Mark xiv. 24 Hwar is min gyst-hus 
[Coverdalc gest house, /I. F. guest chamber]? cx4504^/. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 2364 pe thak of his gest house rygg. 
263^ T, Stafford Pac. Hib. 11. xiii. (18x0) 369 That .. bad 
bin in the Ghest-house amongst them. 2844 Lingard .Anglo- 
Sax. Ch, (1858) I. vii. 312 One day a Scot from Connaught 
..was received at the guest house. 2870 Morris A’/irM/y 
Par. 1 . 1. 309 Yet is it still the tale I then heard told Within 
the guest-house of that minster-close. 2B83 C, J. Wills 
Mod. Persia 357 Put up jn the guest-boase of the shrine, 

+ b, A hospital, a poorhouse. Obs. 

26x7 Moryson /tin. ii. 11. it. 171 At Corke we haue pro- 
uided a guesthouse for them [the sicke and hurt men] 1642 
Brome Jovialt Crew iv, 1. Wks. 1873 111 . 413 He keeps a 
Guest-house for all Beggars, far and neer. 

^fg.^ x6oo Hasp, Incur, hooles 24 In obscuritie and holes, 
in this darksome Guest-house of their madnes. 

Gue’Stiug', vbl. sb. Obs. exc arch, and dial. 
[f. Guest «/. -b-iNGL] The action of the vb. 
Guest ; entertainment, lodging. 

a 2300 Floris fp Bt. 225 For his nqies gesttnge He jaf his 
oste an hundred schilltnge. <21300 Cursor M. 21443 pat 
toke pair gesting in pe tun. 14. . Sir Bettes 3x73 iMS. RI.) 
All he bad to his gestynge. 1529 More Suppl. Soulys 
Wks. 304 The ge.sting of the best pore m.an and most 
gracious gest that ever was gested in this worlde [Our Lord], 
16.. A'. Arthur «5- K. Comw, xvii. in Child Ballads (1884) 

I . 284/2 Pray him for. .one ghestingand tsvomeales meate. 
1846 Brockett Gloss. N. C. IFords (ed. 3b Guesting, an 
ho'pitable welcome— a warm reception. (Edd. 1825 and 
1829 have Guestning.\ 2876 Morris Sigunl i. 37 It were 
all too ill a deed In reward for the wo^-wlght^ guesting 
to betray him in his need. 

+ Gue’stwe, a. Obs, rare~"^, [f. Guest sb, -b 
-IVE.] Pertaining to or suitable for guests. 

26x5 Chapman Odyss. xvi. 88 If she shall. .take fit care, 
For all such guests as there seek guesttve fare. 

Guestless (ge-stles), a. [f. Guest sb, + -less.] 
Having no guests. Sometimes as a translation of 
Gr. dfevor, inhospitable. 

2598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 138 More deafe 
. . then are the wrack-rich Libique rocks, or the guestlesse 
ship-swalowing Sirtes, to the cries of dying marriners. x8o6 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 266 The Black Sea has de- 
servedly been named ‘ the guesllcss the inhospitable. 1883 

J, Payn Thicker than IFater II. xix. 20 The long table 
stretched before the guestless chairman like a cofiin. 

Guestliug 1 (ge*stlig). Also 9 gestling. 
[App. connected wilh Guest sb. There is a place 
named Cueslling near Hastings.] The name of 
an assembly of representatives of the corporations 
of the Cinque Ports, formerly held annually, 

2629 in Boys Sandwkh <2792) 749 The ancient assemblies 
of brotherhood and guestling. 2683 Addr. fr. Cinque- 
Ports in Loud. Gaz. No. 1857^ The bumble Address of the 
Illayors, BaylifTs fete.) of the Cinque- Ports .. Assembled at 
a Brotherhood and Guestling holden at New Romeney. 
2772 Gcntl. Mag. XLI. 332 To represent that Corporation 
[Sandwich] at a general meeting of the Cinque Ports, two 
antient towns, and their Members, called the Brotherhood 
and Guestling. 2888 Burrows Cinque Ports 177-8 The 
Guestling consisted of the Mayor (formerly the Bailiff), two 
jurats, and two commoners from each of theseven Corporate 
Members of the Ports, to which in modern limes was added 
Deal. When both sets of representatives were assembled 
they were called a ‘Brotherhood and Guestling’, 2892 J. 
SiMSON Historic Thanet 30 The books recording the pro- 
ceedings of the Brotherbo^s and Guestlings of the Cinque 
Forts are still extant. 

Guestling ^ (ge*stlig). [f. Guest sb. + -ling.] 

A young guest. 

2855 Bailf.v Mystic 141 The fay-queen .. Came forthrigh’t 
to greet her crowned spouse, and royal guestling there. ! 
1876 Motley Corr, x8 Aug. II. 393 The dijuner dinatoire 
was worthy of the imperial guestling. 

t Gue’Stly, a, Obs. In 7 ghestly. [f. Guest 
sb. -t- -lyI.] Suitable for guests ; hospitable. 

2636 N. Wallincton in Atm. Duhrensia (1877) 31 A 
Towne for Gods on Earth l’ have lodged in, Hadst thou not 
. .made it ghestly for so great a power. 

fGue'Stred, Obs. In6gestr0d. [f. Guest 
sb. 4- -BED.] The position or standing of a guest. 

2573 T>\*ynne jEneid x. E e iv b, Tables which in gestred 
wise Ke first approcht. 

Gue’st-rope, gue’ss-rope. Also 7 gest-, 
ghest-rope. [The first element is of doubtful 
form and origin ; it has been referred to Guest sb. 

(* a rope to assist guests in coming on board * ; but 


this suits sense 2 only) and to Guess sb. (cf. quot. 
1S62 s.v. Guess-warp).] 

1 . A second rope, fastened to a boat in tow, to 
keep it steady. 

2623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hemp-seed lo The 
boighrope, boatrope, guestrope [etc.]. 2626 Cait. Smith 

Accid. Vng. Sea-men 24 The boy rope, guest rope, the 
cat rope [etc.]. 2627 — Seaman's Gram. vi. 28 The Ghest 
rope is^ added lo the Boat rope when shee is lowed at 
the ships Sterne, to keepe her from shearing. 2644 Sir 

H. Manwayring Sea-man's Diet. s. v. Blujf 'Xhz Roape 
by which it [a long boate] is towed at the Ships sierne, is 
called the Boate roape, to which, to keepe the boate from 
sheering, weaddeanother, which we callaGest-roape. 2711 
W. Sutherland Shipbuilder s Assist. 113 Hie Guess-rope, 
which is also made fast lo the Boat to keep her directly 
in the Wake of the Ship. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine 

i (1780), Hate <i hard, the boat-rope, or guess-rope of a boat’s 
moorings. 2875 Knight Diet. Meeh.j Guest-rope, the rope 
by which a boat is kept steady while in tow. 

2 . A stout rope slung outside a vessel fore and 
aft, formerly also fastened to the end of a boom, 
to give a hold for boats coming alongside, 

2794 Rfg^ing^- Seamans/iTp I, 272 Guest-rope is fastened 
to an eye-boIt_in the ship’s side, and to the outer end of a 
boom projecting from the ship’s side, by guys, to keep 
the loats clear off the sides. 2848 G. Biddlecombe Art 
Rigging 27. 

Guesisliip (ge stjip). [f. Guest sb. + -ship.] 
The condition or position of being a guest. 

s868 Gladstone Jt/v. Mundi vi. (1869) 269 It was in everj* 
way fit, then, that he [Eiiphetes] .should continue to be 
united by the ties of guestship with the lord of Elis. 1886 
Hotnilet. Rex\ (U. S.) May 440 In guestship with the poor. 
1893 Harper’s Mag. LXXXVII. 104/1 (jlorious days of 
honoured guestship. 

[ Guest-taker, in some Diets, erroneous form of 
Gist-taker^ 

Gue’stwise, sb. and adv. [f. Guest jA a- -wise.] 
f A. sb. In, on, a guestwise : as a guest. Obs. 
x$48 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Acts vit. 1-5 Oucr broughte 
he him in gestwyse and as a straunger. 2561-0 Child 
Marriages 43 Was never at Hatton but for a night or two 
in a year on gestwise. 2563 Golding Cxsar 11565) 241 
Famifiaritye that had bene pnvally betwene them, by reason 
of resortinge a gucstwyse one to another. 26^ Brome 
Joviall Crevj tv. I. Wks. 1873 III. 413 As a Friend or 
stranger, in Guest-wise, you are welcome to it. 

B. adv. After the manner of a guest or stranger. 
2590 Shaks. Plids. N. lit. ii, 171 My heart lo her, but as 
guest-wise soiourn’d, And now to Helen it is home return’d, 
There to remaine. 26x0 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 359 
Being entertained guest-wise by Sir Walter Clifford. 2642 
T. Lechford Plain Dealing (1667) 219 He is a Sachem, 
whose wife hath her cleane spoons in a chest, for Fome chief 
English men, when they come guest wise lo the wigwam. 
<7x724 M. Henry Wks. (ed. FuIIarton) II. 722 If he will 
please to come guestwise.. he shall be w'elcome. 

tllGuetre. Obs, [^.gttSlrex see Gaiter jAI] 
= GaitebjAI I. 

1760-72 tr. Juan UtheCs Voy, (ed. 3) 1 . 195 We had 
provided ourseh es with guetres. and muschtto cloths. 2794 
T. Coxe Fieso U, S, 221 Eight millions of pairs of boots, 
shoes, half boots, guetres, slippers, clogs, and goloshes, are 
annually consumed in or exported from the United States. 

II Guens: rA//. /list, Also7-Sgeus0s, 8 

gheuB. pi. of ragamuffin beggar.] 

A name first given in contempt to the Protestant 
nobles who opposed Margaret of Parma, Regent 
of the Netherlands, and afterwards adopted by 
various bodies of Dutch and Flemish paitisans in 
the wars with the Spaniards in the i6th c. 

2624 Bedell Lett, x. 133 Yet these people were neither 
Geuses nor Caluinists, 2665 Sutv. Ajff', Netherl., Those 
of Flanders about Liberty of Religion, carried on in 
a most Tumultuous and Riotous manner, by a Rabble of 
Geux or Beggars, as my Lord Barlemenl called them. 2706 
in pKtLLrrs(ed. Kersey). 1735 Bailev, 1756 Nugent 

Cr Tour 1 . 155 Soon after the or malcontents 

under the earl of March, took possession of the Briel. 

Gnevarism (gr‘'variz*m). [f. Guevara + -isii.] 
The fashion of literary style resulting from imita- 
tion of the Spanish writer Ant, de Guevara (1490- 
1544). So Que*varist, a miter whose style is 
characterized by Guevarism, 

According to many modern critics, Euphuism is essentially 
a development of Guevarism. 

2883 S. L. Lee in Aihensum 24 July 50/t Most probably 
Ihis 'envoy ’in praise of Guevarism was written by Sir 
Francis Bryan. Ibid, 18 Aug. 205/3 Mr. I.ee. as it seems 
to me, has misrepresented Dr. I^ndmann’s views .. in his 
attempt to show that he has been the first critic to appreciate 
the true rdle of the earlier English Guevarists in the develop- 
ment of the Euphuistic style. Ibid., My business was 
rather w’ilh Lyly than with the history of Guevarism in 
England. 

t Gioff^. Obs, [Cf. Fr. dial, gofe, goffe, thick, 
swollen, clumsy.] A chub. (See Chuu i.) 

2655 Moufet & Health's Intproz\ (1746) 274 Guffs 

, .are a kind of jolt-headed Gudgeons. 

Gnff^ (U^^O- [Echoic. Cf. Nonv. dial, gufs 
puff of wind, guffa to blow softly.] 

I . A puff, whiff. 

28*5-60 Jamieson, Guff, a savour ; generally used in rela- 
tion to the .sense of smelling, and to what is unpleasant. 
x8^ R. Paul Let. in Plem. xviiL<x872)296 A guffof High- 
land air from this very enjoyable place. 

2 . slang. ? U,S. Empty talk, nonsense, ‘stuff’, 

* blather’. 

28S8 Scribners Mag. Aug. 219/r, I tell you all this talk 
is guff, and it Just comes down to the money. 1B89 Sports 
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jnan 19 Jan. (Fanner), He can have the newspapers to liim- 
self, and with that windbag Mitchell fill them with guff and 
nonsense. 18^7 ^<1/. /?«'• 12 June 657/1 Histrionic guff 
and bi^boo. instead of fine acting. 

Guff, variant ol Goff 

Guffaw Orig. Sc. Also 8 Sc. 

gaffa(’w, 9 gifffaugli, Sc. guffaa, guffa*. [Echoic ; 
cf. the related vb. and Gawf sd. AV. j A burst of 
coarse laughter ; a loud or boisterous laugh. 

1720 Ramsay Wealth 121 Syne circling wheels the flatter* 

ing gaffaiv. As well they may, he gars their beards wag a’. 
1728 — Fables, Caterpillar Ant 28 The airy Ant syne 
turn’d awa, And left him svith a proud gaffa. x8x6 Scott 
Antiq. xxxVy That silly fliskmahoy .. has . . done naething 
but laugh and greet, the skirl at the tail o’ guffa’, for twa 
days successfully.^ 1821 Flachzif. Ma^. VIII. 615 The fidg- 
ing Prentices, their elbows claw. And speak their triumph 
in a loud guff^ Ibid. X. 572/2 Horse laughter, and loud 
gaffaws. 1840 Barham In^ol. Le^. Ser. i. Sf>ecire o/Tapp.^ 
At the last he burst out into an absolute ‘guffaw*. X865 
Liviscstoke Zambesi xxiv. 503 It is no senseless loud 
guffaw. 1887 Browning l. IFith Bernard tie 

Mandeznlle iv. 10 This friend — (Whose groan I hear, with 
guffaugh at the end Disposing of mock-melancholy). 1891 
E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library XX. c6o There was ageneral 
guffaw of laughter. 

ji^. 28. . D. Jerrold in Smiles Sel/»HeJp xi. (1B59) 26S, 
The world will get tired .. of this eternal guffaw about all 
things. 

Guffaw (gtyfg'), V. Orig. Sc. Also .Sir. 8-9 
gaffaw”, 9 gaffaa. [Echoic ; cf. the related sb. 
and Gawf v. iV.] inir. To laugh loudly or 
boisterously ; to laugh coarsely or harshly. 

1721 Ramsay Pe///. to WkimBuskCltth 12 To bend wi* ye 
and spend wi’ye An evening, and gaffaw. 1819 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (i 827) 19 They Gaffaw and smirkle in their 
play. 1821 Carlyle Early Lett. (1886) I. 362, I have been 
dining and gaffaaing with one Nichol, a Mathematical 
Teacher here. *832-53 Vedoeu in W/tisile'bittLie (Scot. 
Song^) Ser. ill. 83 M*Roryguffaw’dlikealaughing*hyenar’. 
x86o Sala Lady Chester/, 31 How men grin and guffaw 
behind her back. 1879 Browning Sed Bratts 254 * It comes 
of heat and beer ! ’ — hark how he guffaws plain t 

b. irans. To say with a guffaw ; to express by 
means of a guffaw, 

1865 J. Hatton Bitter Sweets viii, jNIat shrugged his 
shoulders and guffawed his satisfaction. 1893 Gunter Miss 
Dividends 130 * Reckon he’s down on your card a few times 
more *, he guffaws. 

Hence Giiffawdrig vbl. sh. fj>l. a.^ Gtiffaw- 
ingly adv. 

182* Blackw. Mag. XII. 790 Sydney Smith has turned the 
laugh against the Bishop most triumphantly and guffaw- 
ingfy. 1826 }. Wilson Nod. Ambr, Wks, 1855 I, 47 
Glorious guffawing all night and immeasurable murder all 
day. 1894 Blacumore Perlycross 425 You guffawing 
jackanapes. 

Guffer (gi^’fsi). A Scotch name for the Vivi- 
parous Blenny {Zoarces vivipants'). Also guffer-eel. 

2684 SiBBALD Sect, lllusir, II. HI. 25 Mustila Vivipara^ 
tioslraiibitSf the Guffer, quibttsdajn Eelpout. 1710 — Hist. 
Fife (1S03) 121 Mustela vivipara Shonfeldi ; our fishers call 
it the Guffer. x8xo P. Neill Fishes Firth of Forth, etc. 8 
Gam.) Viviparous Blenny. .. Here this species sometimes 
gets the name of Eelpout and Guffer. 2836 Yarrell Brit. 
Fishes I. 243, 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catai, 357 Long 
Line for catching. .Guffer-eel {Zoarces vivipant^. 

Goff-lX (go'fin). dial, and slang. A stupid, 
clumsy person, 

1862 ZJrVi/. Leeds Gloss., Gttffin, one who, from timidity, 
commits gross blunders, and is awkward in movement, with 
a spice ot dtilness to boot. x866 Sleigh Derhysk. Gloss, in 
Religuaiy VI. 160 Gitjlin, a fool. 2882 Miss Braddon Mt, 
Royal III. i. 16 The little guffin didn’t notice which. 

Guffy A sailor’s name for a soldier. 

1882 Clark Russell My Shipm. Louise I. vii. 247 There 
aint an oncleanlier man than the guffy. 2883 — Sailors^ 
Lattg., Gttffy, a soldier. 

Guga^u, gugaw(e, gugay, obs. ff. Gewgaw. 

1659 Lady A Umony n. ii. B 4 may that gaudy 

gugay Lady he? 

Guge, Gugement, obs. ff. Judge, Jodgejient. 
Gugelle ; see Gazelle. 

Gugen, gugeoune, obs. forms of GoDGEOir. 

+ Gugg, V. Obs. rare. Also gugge. p Ono- 
matopoeic : cf. Gag 2.] irans. To wound, gall. 

1633 RfoGERs] Treat. Sacram. n. 127, I cast arrowes 
and darts into the flesh of the Lord Jesus, in sport ! But 
now they gu^g me I 1642 — Naaman 223 We doe but 
gugge and It/® most men with our preaching of sclfe- 
deniall and faith. Ibid. 257 This error of thine will gugge 
the to the quicke. 

Guggion, obs. form of Gudgeon sb.- 
Guggle (gf g'l). [f. Goggle d.I] 

L a. r/artyand dial. The windpipe, i-b. The 
epiglottis. Obs. 

x68o Tom «$• Will 36 m Roxb. Ballads (18S1) IV. 200 T^Ien 
were to come . . Out of Utope, to cut and slice Protestant 
Gugdes all in a Trice. 2688 K. Holme Armoury ir. 382/1 
The Epiglottis, or after tongue; it is ..called the Flap or 
Guggle. 2896 U’’arzvichsh. Gloss., Guggle, the windpipe, 
trachea. 

2 . A guggling sound fsee Guggle z;. 1 ). 

1822 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 32 The guggles and groans 
Tlie Nvater made passing the pebbles. 2857 Livingstone 
Trarv. (1861) 120 We heard human-like voice.s ,. with splash 
and guggle, as if rare fun were going on. 1S60 Russell 
Diary India 1. xiii. 21 1 The slow guggle of the natives* 
hubble-bubbles.. breaks the laxy repose. 

Guggle Cg^g’Of Also rarely goggle. 

{Echoic; cf. Gukgle tt.] 


1 . intr. Tomakeasonndlike that made by liquid 
pouring from a small-necked bottle. (Said chiefly 
of persons, with reference to speech or laughter.) 

26x1 CoTCR., Glouglonier, to guggle, to sound like a narrow 
mouthed pot, or strait neckt bottle, when it is emptied. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8zx) VI. Ixvi. 305 Something rose in 
my throat., which made me for a moment, guggle, as it were, 
har speech. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fairxxviii, Dobbin .. 
fell back in the crowd, crowing and sputtering until he 
reached a safe distance, when he exploded.. with shrieks of 
yelling laughter , . * Hwhat’s that gawky guggling about ? * 
said Mrs, O’Dowd. 2894 Hall Caine Man.v/uan 27 Gug- 
gling, chuckling, crowing, panting.. she danced on the flags 
of the kitchen. 

2 . To flow forth with a guggling sound. Also^ff. 

27SS Genii. Mag. XXV. 326 Nor much lov’d Languedoc, 

that guggles forth From mouth of long-neck’d bottle. 2885 
A, Munko Siren Ceisket 241 * Browst ’ as keen as e’er Had 
guggled from a cask. Manch. Exam. 22 July 5/2 '1‘he 

moment a deputation addresses him on any topic out flies 
the cork and his sympathies goggle forth. 

3 . tram. To bring up or pour forth with a 
guggling sound, lit. ssw^fig. 

2732 Mortimer in /’A//. XXXVII. 172 We poured 

a little Milk into his Throat, which at first he could not 
swallow, but guggled it up again. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 
263 On he labours .. whooping and gasping., guggling 
forth an excellent speech all the time. 

Guggle (g» g’l), Obs. exc. dial. ['? Sug- 
gested Dy Gull and Juggle.] irons. To deceive, 
cheat. 

1617 S. Collins Def. Bp. Else i. 107 Anicetus, a pretie 
name too, to guggle Baronlus, yet resisted by Polycarpus. 
1847 Halluvell, Guggle,..{y) To gull, or cheat. North. 

Gugglet : see GogletI. 

Guggling (go'g’Iig), ssbl. sb. [f. Gdggle w.i + 
-ingI.J The action of the vb. GoggleI. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. ix. § 4. 244. 2765 Treat. 
Dom. Pigeons 133 Not unlike the guggling of a bottle of 
water, when poured out- 1827 Hor- Smith Tor HillKiZ-^Z') 

I. 6 The calm guggling and poppling of the waves as they 
were parted by the piles. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes L 
120 Guggling of wine into the decanter. 

Gn'ggling, a. [f. Guggle zt.i + -ing 2.] 
That guggles, in the senses of the verb. 

2764 iViiA Hist, in Ann. Reg. 99/2 The water . . making a 
guggling noise. 1819 Blackw. Mag. IV. 728 From his gob 
the guggling claret gush’d. 1831 Lardner Pneumat. iv. 
277 The peculiar guggling noise which is produced in de- 
canting wine. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv, iv, 7’ill all 
France is ruffled,— roughened up (metaphorically speaking) 
into one enormous.. red guggling Turkey Cock! 

Gugion, obs. form ol Gudgeon sbi^ 

Guglet : see GogletI. 

II Guglio (g«‘lyi?). PI. giiglio(e)s. Also 7 
guglia, gulio. [It. guglioj aphetic var. agttgUa 
needle.] An obelisk, * needle 
26^ Evelyn Diary 7 Nov., A vast broaken gulio, or 
obelisq, 2670 Lassels Voy. Italy 11. 27 In the midst of 
this Piazza stands the famous Guglia", which was brought 
out of A)g>*pt in the time of the old Roman.s. 272a J. 
Richardson SiaUtes, Italy 108 Upon this Rock .. on a 
Pedestal of near 27 Foot is put the Guglio, which is almost 
60 Foot high, on which is a Cro-is. 1740 Lady Pomfret 
Lett. 1. xlviiL ^5 Public ornaments — such as pillars, gug- 
lios, horsemen in brass. Ibid. II. 96 Two guglioes, 

Ii Gulir (gwr)* 7I/2V/. See also Gun. [Ger. 
dial, ; lit. * lerment’, related to gahre/t to ferment : 
see Yeast.] A loose earthy deposit from water 
found in the cavities of rocks. 

[z686, 17S3: see Gor.] 1770 Encestrom tr. CronstedCs 
Mineral, xiv. 23 Gypseous Earth properly so called, Guhr. 
1839 Ure Did. Arts 285 Guhr, lac-lunm, and fossil meal. 
2852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldts Trav. I, ii. 78 note. The 
siliceous gurh [sicj of the volcanoes of the Isle of France. 
Guiac, -an, -ol, see Guaiac, etc. 

Gnill (gwib). Also 8 guiba. The harnessed 
antelope of West Africa, Tr^elaphus scriptus. 

*774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. III. liL 81 The third that may 
be mentioned, he [Buffon] calls the Guiba. It resem- 
bles the gazell^ in every particular, except in the colour 
of the belly, which, .is of a deep broivn. 2834 Fenny CycL 

II. 78/2 The Guib \Antilope scripta. Pallasl has the same 
general characters of the boshbok. tin recent Diets.) 

Guibeline, variant of Geubelline. 

Guid, Sc. form of Good. 

Gnidable (gsi'dab’l), a. [f. Guide v . -f- -able.] 
Capable of being guided. 

2676 Seryn. be/. King (1677) it All the true fol* 

lowers of Christ should endeavour to obtain a submissive 
and guidable spirit. 2689 Hickerincii.l Ceremony-Monger 
Wks. 1716 II, 502 The Flock are not guideable by such 
a Novice. 2737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (2757) II. 132 
This Sort may be tamed, and made guidable. 28x5 Jane 
Austen Emma iii. ix, An easy, guidable man, to be 
persuaded into anything. 1836 L. Hunt in New Monthly 
Mag. XLVill. 60 Balloons shall be equally safe and guid- 
able. 287a Bacehot Physics ^ PoL (2876) 210 The com- 
aratively gentle and guidable thing which we now call 
uman nature. 

Gtlidage (gai*ded5). Also 5 gwydage. [a. 
OF. gtlidage. In sense 3, f. Guide v. -h -age.] 

1 . Old Law. A fee or tax paid for guidance 
(see quots.). Obs. 

<r244o ydcoi's Well 29 To paye toll. .panage or gwydage, 
for swj’che godys as are no^t led to feyres & markettes, 
be-cause of marchaundisc. 2607 Cowell lnterpr„ GuyJage 
IS that^which is given for safe conduct through a strange 
territorie. 1800 W. Chapman Witham Welland 32 l*he 
proprietor of the Inn .. cltumed an exclusive privilege of 
guidage over the Wash. 


2 . The action of guiding, guidance. 

2805 Southey Madoe 11. x. Bedew Mexitli’s altar with 
your blood, And go beneath his guidage. 

Guidame, Sc. var. Good-dame, grandmother. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 456 The Quene 
had maid residence with her Guidame Duiches of Guise. 

Guidance (gai-dans). [f. Guide v. + -ance.] 

1 . The action of guiding; guiding or directing 
agency ; leadership, direction. 

a. with reference to a jonmey or movement. 

2590 Spenser F, Q. hi. iv. 6 So forth she rode.. Following 

the guydance of her blinded guest. 2788 Gibbon Decl. ff F. 
I. (1846) V. 17 lliey steered by the guidance of the stars. 
183s Ure Philos. Mann/. 219 Mounting the heckles, and 
carrying them along the chainway by the guidance of 
: parallel bars, x86o Tyndall Glac. i. xi, 74 We trusted to 
I our own muscles to make good any mistake in the way of 
; guidance. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. vi. 299 At Lycia hearrived 
I Under the favoring guidance of the gods. 

Jig. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii. 423 Wisdom’s sacred guidance 
he pursues. 2871 Morley (1886) ii It was time 

I to trust firmly to the free understanding of men for guid- 
ance in the voyage after truth. 

b. with reference to conduct or procedure. 

2538 Bale Thre Lawes 50 For gydaunce of mankynde. 

i 1672 T. Duninc in Essex Papers (Camden) I. 39 Y' Excel- 
lenc . . whose influenc we must have to sho, and imploring 
the guidanc and blessing of God on yf’s. 2775 Burke Ci?rr. 
(1844) H. 72 God and nature never made them to think or 
to act without guidance and direction. 1804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat.ifA. 2) I. 331 Whose elevated rank., gave 
him in a great measme the guidance of fashion. j849' 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 3 Instruciions..for the guid- 
ance of his son. 1858 Froude AV/jf. III. xvii. 4g6 An 
English sovereign could know no guidance but the existing 
law. 1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. iv. ii866> 55 -Angels., 
mini.stering unseen, where they may, in warning.^ and secret 
guidances. 2874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 4. 375 The 
Huguenol.s . . had become a formidable party under the 
guidance of the Admiral Coligny, 

2 , qutisi-concr. Something which guides or 
leads. 

27x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening^oWayks. .tnc as 
so many Guidances and Means to conduct us throughout a 
Garden. 2840 Carlyle Heroes (2858) 304 The Writer of a 
Book, -wanders like a wild Ishmaelite, in a world of uhreh 
he is as the sp‘ ritual light, either the guidance or the mis- 
guidance! 2899 Expositor Nov. 405 We have. .a great 
picture of His attitude towards the other religions of the 
world and therein a guidance for ourselves. 

tGiU’dant. Obs. rare. Also 5 gydant. [f. 

Guide v. + -ant.] 

a. One who guides, b. Guidance, guiding. 

2495 Act II Hen. VII, c. 64 Preamble, The. same persones 

. .were adherentis assistencis. .gydantis. x^pz Wood .< 4/4. 
Oxon. II. 557 To persue a success in villany and rebellion 
was to follow the guidant of providential dispensations. 
Guide (g3id),j4. Forms: 4-6 gyde, guyde, 
5-6 gide, (5 gydde), 6 gyd, Sc. gyid, gwyd(e, 
(gwide), 7 guid, 6- guide, [a. F. giiide^ orig. 
fem., now masc, (exc. in the pi. guides reins), an 
altered form (first recorded in 14th c.) of tlie earlier 
OF. gtiie (see Gut « pr., It. gitida, Kp., Pg. 
guiai—Q.om. Rom. ^guida, vbl. noun {.gtiidare'. see ^ 
Guy V. 1 The d of the Fr. word is due to the influ- 
ence of Pr. or It. forms.] 

X One who guides. 

1 . One who leads or shows the "way, esp. to a 
traveller in a strange country; spec, one who is 
hired to conduct a traveller or tourist (e. g. over 
a mountain, through a forest, or over a city or 
building) and to point out objects of interest. 

2362 Lancl. F. pi. A. VII. I ’This weore a wikked wei 
bote hose hedde a gyde, That mihte folwen us vch a fote 
forte that we come there, xyjq Ibid. B. xv. 428 Hem .. 
that the heigh weye shulde teche, And be gjxle, and go 
bifore as a good baneoure. ^1425 Eytg. Conq. Irel. 84 
The lydder gyddes that hym shold lode, slowe hyfm). 2403 
Mann, ff Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 227 Item, flor a gj'de 
ovyr the Wayssche the sayd day, ij.d. 253$ Coverdale 
Acts i. 16 ludas which was a gyde of them that toke Hsus. 
2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. x. 122 He 
which is the guide goeth before mounted on a cammel. 
2644 Milto.n Ednc. Wks. 1738 1. 140 To ride out in com- 
panies with prudent and staid guides to all the quarters ol 
the Land. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. iii, As the floods were 
not yet subsided, we were obliged to hire a guide, whp 
trotted on before. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest. 

La Motle wished at first to take a guide. 2806 Feltham 
Guide Watering Places 27 A Guide shall not demand more 
than 22. for each time of bathing. 1838 Murray s llatui^ 
bk. N. Germ. 192 A driver, .who will serve as a guide, ana 
be able to give some information about the inns ai^ county 
through which he has to pass. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. m* 

23, I sought to obtain a guide at Kaltebrunncn. 

b. iransf, and_/^. 

2599 Davies Nosce teipsum 42 Here are they {sc. 
guides, which do the Body leade ; Which else would stumble 
ineiemall night. 1667 Miltcin A Z.XIL647 'I’he World was 
all before them., and Providence thir guide. 

Words w. Excursion v. 742 My feet and bards at Jengtn 
became Guides better than mine eyes, 

+ c. A director or wielder (of a weapon). Obs. 
^2382 Chaucer Pari. Foules 136 Thorw me men gon.. 
Onto the mortal strokis of the spere Of whiche disdayn 
daunger is the g>’de. - 

T d. One who controls the movements 01 an 
animal or a flock ; a driver, keeper. Obs. 

2687 A, Lovell tr. Throenoi's Trav. iii. 22 Each Elephant 
had his Guide sitting upon his Neck, 2697 Drvuen / irg. 
Georg, tv. 780 Bulls ., Which on Lycarus graze without a 
Guide. 
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2 . Mil. One employed or forced to accompany 
an invading army, in order to show the way, give 
information about the enemy’s country, position, etc. 

c 1540 Order in Battayll B 7 He rauste haue guydes that 
knowe the countrye. 1802 C. James Mitit. Dict.^ Guides, 
are generally the country people in the neighbourhood 
where the army encamps ; they are to give you intelligence 
concerning the country [etc.]. 

b. pi. In certain armies, men formed into com- 
panies for guiding or reconnoitring service. (See 
quots.) 

x8o2 James Mitit. Diet, s.v., Corps des glides. The corps 
of guides. This body was originally formed in France in 
the year 1756. 1820 Ranken Hist, prafice YllI, 'vdi. 408 

The captain general of his majesty’s guides. 1876 Voyi.e & 
Stevenson Mitit. Diet. (ed. 3) 173 In the Indian army the 
name of * Guides' is given to a regiment of cavalry and 
infantry attached to the Punjab frontier force. It was 
raised by the late Sir Henry Lawrence, chiefly with the 
view to the men acting as scouts. 1892 R. Kipling £ast 
^ IVest 9 in Barrack-r. Baltads (ed. 2) 76 Then up and 
spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of the Guides. 

c. One of the two officers of a company, called 
respectively the right and left guide^ who super- 
intend the movements of the company, and mark 
the pivots, formations, etc. in military evolutions. 
Also a vessel by the movements of which the others 
are guided in the manceuvres of a fleet. 

1870 Fietd Exerc. In/antry ii. vi. $g The commander of 
the company will be termed ‘the captain’, the senior sub- 
altern, * the right guide’, and the junior subaltern ‘ the left 
guide*. Hid. 68 On the word Advattce, the guide will 
select points to march on. 1899 Daity Neivs 21 July 10/3 
The meaning of the term ‘Guide of the Fleet’ will now 
be apparent. The Europa is the only vessel which has 
nothing to do except go straight ahead on the course set by 
the Admiral, all the others depending upon her. 

3 . One who directs a person in his ways or 
conduct ; an adviser ; *1* a ruler, leader, governor. 

c 138s Chaucer L. G. JF. Prol. 94 Be ye my gyde and 
lady souereyne. C1400 Desir. Troy 4053 Agamynon the 
gret, was gide of horn all, Leder of lordis. c 1450 Merlin 
524 Now God be his gide for his grete pite. 1526 Pit^. 
Per/. (\V. de W. 1331) 2 Seynge the holy lyfe and examples 
of vertue in theyr gydes or leaders. SS94 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. I. ill. § 4 Who the guide of nature, but only the God of 
nature? 1597 Ibid. v. Ixxviii. § x They subject to the prin- 
cipal guides and leaders of their own order, and they all in 
obedience under the high priest, 2696 Phillips, Guide, .. 
a director of Youth. X7xi Shaftesb. Ckorae, (1733I I. lu. 
169 He could be enobled to become our Adviser and Guide. 
x?69 Robertson CAas, K, vt. Wks. 1813 VI. xio They were 
the spiritual gu’des of almost every person eminent for rank 
or power. x8od Feltham Guide Ivatering Places 24 Per- 
sons of delicate constitutions are frequently recommended 
by their medical guides to use the bath in the evening. 
x8S9 Tennvson Viuien 879 The course of life that seem’d 
so flowery to me With you for guide and master, 
b. transf. of things. 

X4.. That Pes may Stond in Tundalis Vis. (1843) 155 
Wolde we be trwe. . And lett no falsdom be owe gyde. 1641 
Milton Aniutadv. iv. Wks. (1847) 63/1 Open your eyes to 
the light of grace, a better guide than Nature. X683 Pbttus 
Fleta Min. 1. (16861 Dcd., I . . make my publick Acknow- 
ledgements that it may be a Guid to other mens Content- 
ments. X736 Butler Anal. Introd., Wks. 1^4 I. 3 To us, 
probability is the very guide of life. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
IFaters III. 27X Let experiments then and facts be our 
guides. X842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 95 They were 
dangerous guides, the feelings. 18S0 Glenny Krar’f Work 
in Garden viti. 208 Our selection may be looked upon as a 
trustworthy guide. X884 A. R. Pen.sjngton 286 

Scripture is our guide even in matters of ecclesiastical usage. 

4 . In the titles of books : a. A book of instruc- 

tion or information for beginners or novices (in an 
art, etc.). ^ _ 

16x7 Minsheu Ductor (title-p.), The Gvide Into T^ngves. 
x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. aiv, Mr. ^homas 
Coopers Art of Giving, or a Guide to Charity, in Octavo. 
1667 R. H. {title) The Guide in Controversies. 17^ 
rate Cal. V. 146 note, One little pamphlet, called Ihe 
Lover’s New Guide 1879 Mrs. A. E. J ames Itid. Heuseh. 
^lanagem. 54. I should advbe a ‘Davids Household and 
Commercial Guide ’. 

b. A book of information on places or objects 
of interest in a locality, city, building, etc.; a guide- 
book. ^ 

I7S9 {title) The New Oxford Guide; or. Companion 
■ through the University. 1766 [AnsteyJ ^he New 

Bath Guide. 1781 {title) The Cheltenham Guide; or, use- 
ful companion, in a journey, , to the Cheltenham Spa. 1824 
Byron yuan xvi. 1, Once she was seen reading the Bath 
Guide ’. X833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 183 On entering 
a great city, a stranger usually [visits] the booksellers shops, 
in search of some descriptive guide which may assist him in 
exploring. . „ 

/g. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. RoyaJ 1 . vl 147 He was 
a walking guide, a living hand-book to fashionable Ixjndon. 

II. Something that guides, 

5 . gen. 

1700 S. L tr. Flake's Voy. E. Ind. \g The directions they 
gave from the Shore, was a great guide to those poor people 
who were still in the Sea. X72X Perry Da^euh. Breach 51 
Any sort of Timber work . . cannot bed close, and must be 
a guide to Leakage. 1749 F- Smith Voy. Disc. 11 . 322 
Concealing the true Reason that they [Charts] might be no 
Guides to others. 

6. Mechanics. Something which serves to steady or 
direct the motion of a thing, and upon, through, or 
against which it moves, slides, or is conducted in the 
required direction ; es/. a bar, rod, etc. which guides 
or ‘ bears * machinery having reciprocating motion ; 
often in pi . ; spec, in the Steam engine, the rods 


on which the cross-head of the piston slides ; also 
called cross-head guides (see Cross-head sb. 1); 
in Mintng, the bars or rails which guide the cage 
np and down the shaft. Also (see quot. 1844). 

1763-6 W. Lewis PhiL Techn. 57 [Wire-drawing.l 

Directed by means of a small conical hole tn a piece of iron, 
railed a guide. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 427 
Each spinner splices his thread, and throws it on the nearest 
guide, to keep it out of the way, and to conduct it to the 
winding-machine. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 300 If flax .. be 
passed into the machine .. through a guide . . and be con- 
ducted [etc.]. X844 W. Barnes Poems Dorset Dial. Glo.ss.. 
Guides of a waggon, felly-nieces or arcs of circles fastened 
on the fore axle as a bearing for the bed of the waggon 
when it locks. 1846 Holtzapffel Turning II, 507 There 
is a guide to prevent the lateral displacement of the edges. 
x85o R. B. Smyth Gold/ Victoria 612 The distance between 
each couple of guides is just suffleient to admit of a rage 
working up and down between them. 1879 Thomson & 
Tait Phil. 1. 1. § 424 The nut, if prevented by fixed 
guides from rotating, will move in the direction of the 
common axis. x83t Raymond Mining Gloss., Guides, the 
hole,s in a cross-beam through which the stems of the stamps 
in a stamp-mill rise and fall. x8^ Outing {V.S.t XXIV. 

A^useful rod for fly-fishing .. may be equipped with 
either rings and keepers or standing guides. 1896 R. 
Kipling Seven Seas 43 The rod’s return whings glimmerin' 
through the guides. 

b. Something which guides a tool or the work 
operated upon ; spec., in Oval-turning (see quots. 
1680, 1877); in Iron-rolling (see quot. 18S1); in 
Surgery, a director; in Borittg (see quot 1883). 

x68o hloxoN Mech. Exerc. xiv. 236 For then as the 
Treddle-Wfaeel carries the Axis about, the Guide being 
firmly fastned upon the Axis, comes also about; and having 
the Groove of the Guide-pulley set against the outer edge 
of the Guide, as the. .small Diameter of ihe Guide comes 
to the Guide-pulley, the small Diameter of the Work is 
Formed ; and as the great Diameter of the Guide comes to 
the Guide-pulley, the great Diameter of the Work is 
formed. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sci. Art J. 72 At 
the^ end of the mandrel .. there is a screw .. the thread of 
which is like that intended to be made. Upon this screw, 
called the guide, is fitted a piece of wood. 1839 Ure Diet. 
Arts 860 A ledge or guide.. to conduct the metal and to 
regulate the breadth of the piece to be cut off. 1874 
Thearle Naval Arckit. 354 A guide being placed upon, 
the drill. 1877 Knight Diet. Mech. 1984/1 If an oval or*^ 
elliptical pattern be required, it may be obtained by means 
of an eccentric guide or ring of brass fastened to the puppet 
of the lathe. i8&t Rayuoud Mining Gloss., In a rolling- 
mill a guide is a wedge-shaped piece held in the groove of 
a roll to prevent the sticking of the bar by peeling it 
out of the groove, 1^3 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining, a 
boring-rod having an enlargement or wings fitted to it to 
suit the .size of the borehole for steadying the rods when 
a considerable depth has been attained. 1892 Powell 
Southward's Pract. Print. 416 Setting the Guides. . Having 
ascertained these places, and marked them with a pencil, 
affix guides (which serve the place of the pins in the tympan 
of the hand press). These are also called 'gauges' and 
‘lay marks', 189S P. Manson Trop. Diseases nx\\\, yj2 
These tubes he introduces by means of a special guide. 

7 , Something which marks a position or serv’es to 
guide the eye. 

1873 Southward Diet. Ty^ogr., Guide, a piece of heavy 
rule or lead, balanced by a light cord and a quotation, laid 
upon the copy to assist the compositor in keeping the 
connexion. ^ 187s Knight Diet, Mech., Guide, a pile driven 
to mark a site. 

8 , jMus, -Dux 2 . 

X753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Guida, in the Italian music, 
the guide, or leading voice or instrument, in fugue.s. X846 
Buchanan Technol, Diet., Guide in music, the leading part 
in a canon or fugue. 

9 , Mining, A cross-course or -vein. 

1874 J. H, Collins Metal Mining 27 In St. Just, the 
cross veins are known as trawns, or guides, 

10, dial. A sinew or tendon. (Cf, Guider 5 .) 

x88i in Leicestersh. Gloss. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss, s. v., 

‘ The guide’s off ' — that is, the tendon is dislocated. 

HI. IL The action of the vb. Guide, in various 
senses; direction; conduct; guidance. Now 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems IxxL 37 Of gyd and gouimance 
we ar all soUtair. 1570 Satir. Poems Rc/omt. x. 288 My 
Lords the Duke and Hcreis baith Wer put in waird.. 
Quhtur thay are zit .. And ivill be quhill .sum men get ye 
gyde. x6o2-3 Sir E. Stanhore Will in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (x886) II. 672, 1 comende. .this Famous Cqlledge 
..to the guide and govemement of the most hoHe and 
Blessed Trinitie. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. 252 Pray enter- 
taine them, giue them guide to vs. 1615 Chap.man Odyss. 
XVII. 273 A man renown'd For guard of goats, which now 
he had in guide. 1649 Jek. Taylor Gi. l^emp. Disc. vii. 

§ 3 Whether we come., by the guide of an angel or the 
conduct of Moses. 1837-8 Sears A than. vii. 64 Under the 
guide of these principles .. the Bible pneumalologj’ stands 
before us clear. 1887 .S’. Chesh, Gloss.. Cnide,^ guidance. 

* That mon dunna sem to have much guide on bis boss '. 

XV. ai/nb. and Comb. 

12 . Simple attrib., as \ guide-text ; chiefly in the 
names of technical appliances and parts of ma- 
chinery (see senses 6, 7), as gttide-bar, -blade, 
-chain, -curve, -eye, -iron, -ledge, -line, -piece, -pile, 
-pin. -plate, -rail, -ring, -rod, -roller, -stick, 
-timbers, -wire. 

1839 Urd Diet. Arts 846 Small upright •guide-bars or 
rods for one of the corves. x86o W. Cullen Constr. Tur. 
bine 8 By means of curved •guide blades the quantity 
and direction of water arc regulated and ^ided into the 
radiating passages of the wheel. 1863 I. T. F. Turner 
Slate Quarries 8 Chmns.. which, .as they guide the course 
of the loads, are termed *guide-chains. 1833 Gly.vn Power 
Water 43 The pressure of the water is directed by the 
N’anes or ’’guide-curves of the upper wheel into the buckets 


of the lower one. X839 Ure Diet. Arts 2240 The yam 
..finally proceeds obliquely downwards .. after traversing 
the *guide-cye. x888 Lockwood's Diet, Meek. Engitt., 
*Guide Iron, a piece of iron rod, .. which being put to 
the^ contour of a curved pattern pipe, becomes a guide by 
which the core maker strickles up its core u-ithout requir- 
ing a core-box. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 922 The oblong 
brush with *guide ledges is dipped into them [long, 
narrow colour-pans] across the whole of the parallel row at 
once. jBSz Young Every Man his oxvn Mechanic § 375 It 
is better-. in making any saw-cut of considerable length, to 
mark the *guide-Iine on its surface with the line and reel. 

Ure Diet. Arts 1293 'I'he “guide pieces connected 
with the axletrees. 2791 R. Mylnc ind Re/. Thames ff 
Isis II At the upper End of it [the Pen], four •Guide Piles 
are wanting. 2823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 428 
The “guide pins are.. driven into the beam. 2839 Ure 
Did. Arts 922 Paper-hangings.— Printing. Each block 
carries small pin points fixed at its corners to guide the 
workman in the insertion of the figure exactly in its place. 
All expert hand places these guide pins so that their marks 
are covered . . by the impression of the next block. 18^ 
Lockivood's Did, Mech. Engin., Ramps, or *Gutde Plates, 

. .clip the rmis, and are provided with flat helical extensions 
against which the wagon wheels slide up to the rail. 1B89 
G. Findlay Eng. Railway Cross pieces connecting the 
axle-box guide plates. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 501 The heckle 
bars .. are supported at their ends by fixed horizontaj 
•guide rails, on which they slide. iBSzOcilvie, Guide-rail, 
in raihx 3 ays,y.xi additional rail placed midway between the two 
ordinary' rails of the track, and employed in connection with 
devices on the engine or carriages to keep a train from 
leaving the track m curves, crossings, or steep gradients. 
2883 Century Mag. July 578/1 He rove the line through 
the *guide-rings [of a fishing-rod]. 1839 Ure Did. Ads 
12S7 These, .should slide freely on their “guide-rods. i85o 
All Year Round'^o. 55. 103 Baskets that would rarely be 
dangerous if they were caged and supplied with proper 
guide-rods. 2880 Encycl. Brit. XL 425 The ‘Hercules’ 
[hammer], a ponderous mass of iron attached to a vertical 
guide rod. 2839 Ure Did. Artsc^z It [the endless felt] 
is led over a “guide roller. _ 1739 Pollein in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 22 To change the position of the silk thread, that it 
might not always fall on the same part of the reel, the 
•guidestick was introduced. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, 
T. It. 240 According t5 the two former *guid-lexts of 
2 Tim. 3. 16, & Rom. 25. 4. 2882 Rep. to Ho. Repr, Prec. 
Met. U. S. 592 The frame of the cage has clips which ex- 
tend upon each side of the “guide timbers. 2823 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Mechanic ^99 “Guide-wires for the threads to 
pass over. 

13 . Special comb.: giiide-block, a ‘block 'or 
piece of metal which slides between or tipon guides 
or guide-bars ; guide-board, a board erected at a 
fork in a road, for the direction of travellers ; guide- 
feather= CocK-FE.vTHt:R(Cc«f.ZlrV'f.);guide-law, 
-mill (see quots.); guide-pulley (a) Oval-turning, 
a pulley by means of which motion is communicated 
to the guide (sense 6 b) ; (^) a pulley over which 
a band or cord is passed, where its course is altered 
or where it needs support ; guide rope, + (a) = 
Got siAz; (i)a small rope attached to an object to 
be raised or lowered by a crane or pulley, in order 
to guide it; guide-screw, a screw-thread in a 
screw-cutting lathe which regulates the thread of 
the screw being cut ; guide seam Coal-mining (see 
qiioL) ; guide stone, a stone set up by the way- 
side to direct travellers; guide-tackle, a rope 
secured to the top of a pole, etc., to steady it ; 
guidevray, a groove, track, or * way * along which 
a thing is moved or run in the required direction. 

1871 Colburn Locomotive Engin. v. 228/2 A pair of *guide 
blocks. iWi Greener Gun 127 The breech-piece, .is fur- 
nished with a guide-block on its upper surface, which 
works between The two lips of the shoe, 1872 Plumer 
Short Serm. 38 The guide went a little way to the one 
side and there he found one of the “guide-boards, wliich 
were in the shape of a cross. 2895 Century Mag. Aug. 
561/2 He rame to a fork in the roM where there was no 
guide-board. 1605 Verstecan Dec, Intell. v. (1628) 157 
There remaines yet a tole called *Guid-Iaw, which is paid 
for cattell at Bowdumbar, a Gate of the City so railed, 
and was first granted for the payment of guides. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss, s. v. Mills, *Guide mills, the 
mills in which i.s finished small merchant iron. 1680 “Guide- 
pulley [see 6 b). 1823 J. NichoCson Operat. Mechanic 428 
One of the guide pallics for the endless rope. 13.. E. E. 
Alia. P.C. losGederen to k® “gyde ropes, be Crete clokfalles. 
2729 Des^guliers in Phil. Trans, XXXvI. 195 A small 
Rope, call’d the Guide-Rope, is fasten’d to the Weight. 28x2- 
x6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. 4* Art I. 73 A concave screw in 
the end of the mandrel, to which any variety of convex or 
•guide screws may then be alternately attached. _i863 
Smiles Indust. Biog. 2.^o He made a turning-lathe with a 
sliding mandrill, and guide-screws, for cutting screws, 
furnished also with the means for correcting guide-screws. 
1867 W. W. Smyth Coal <5- Coal-mining -jg There are here 
no less than 117 seams, .of coal.. They are now recogni.scd 
and mapped over the entire district by the aid of three or 
four “guide-seams of special character and persistence. 2762 
j. Hall Stevenson Crazy Tates 41 Guides as blind a.<> a 
“guide-stone. 2663 J. Webb Sione-Heng (172^) 214 A Pair 
of Shears, .having “(iuide-Tackles, Blocks and Shivers. 1890 
W. J. Gordon Foundry iii Dienra it passes on to a 
•guideway in the floor, which runs it off on to a measur- 
ing-stage. z'SinSci.Amer.g}n\y 18/2 The^ tool carriage., 
is adapted to slide on guidewaj’s on the main frame [of an 
automatic wood-turning lathe]. 

Guide (gaid), “tt. Forms : 4-5 gide,4-0 eyd(e, 

(6 gid', 5-6 guyde, 4, 6- guide, [a. F. ^lak-r 
(recorded from 14th c.), an altered form (influenced 
by Pr. guidar or It. gtiidare) of the older guier, 
whence Gut vA Cf. prec. sb.J 
L Iratts. To act as guide to; to go with or before 
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GTJIDER. 


for the purpose of leading the way : said of persons, 
of God, Providence, and of impersonal agents, 
such as stars, light, etc. Also /o gttidc the way 
(cf. lead), 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 1055 What inaner >v}’ndes 
gydeth yow now here. Ibid. v. 322 And god Mercurye of 
menowwofuHvrecchejThesoulegide. ^^1386^ — Clerk's T, 
776 He on his wy is goon. .In riche array this mayden for 
to gyde. a 1400-50 A lexaiider 5387 Nowe aires forth oure 
conquirour & candoile him gidis. <r 1440 Generydcs 116 
And to this place he gidyd yow the weye, 1463 Maun, 
Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 227 Item, gpvyn to Thomas Barkere 
ys brothyr, for gydyng the weye, iiij •. 1502 in Ld. Treas. 
Acc. Scotl, (19001 II. 151 Item, to the man that gydit the 
King quhen he passit to Dunbertane; ij*. 1535 Coverdale 
Luke 1. 79 That he might geue light'. . to gyde oure fete in 
to the v/aye of peace. 1598 Shaks. Merry /K. v. v, 83 And 
twenty glow-wormes shall our Lanthornes bee To guide 
our hleasure round about the Tree. x6io — Tevtp. v. i. 
105 Some heauenly power guide vs Out of this fearefull 
Country. 16x3 Purchas Pitgriuinge (1614) 723 The gold 
in stone will runne as small as a pin or thread, and meeting 
with a hollow place, filleth it, and so guideth the Miner by 
thicke and thinne. x66i Style of Script, 

The known rocks and shelves do as well guide the sea-men 
as the pole-star. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 59s How shall I tread 
..The dark descent, and who shall guide the 'way? 2794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho i. Till moon-light steals 
down. .and chequers all the ground, and guides them to the 
bower. 1820 Shf.llev Cloud 22 Over earth and ocean, with 
gentle motion This pilot is guiding me. x86o Tyndali, 
Olac. I. xviii. 122 The slopes .. and precipices, which were 
to guide us. 2863 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy tv. 228 The stars 
will guide us back. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. i. 5 He Had 
guided lliumward the ships of Greece. 2894 J. T. Fowler 
Adauman Introd. 28 God guided him to the ship. 

b. To direct the course of (a vehicle, tool, 
physical action, etc.). 

e 2460 Henryson Test. Cresseid 205 As king, royall he raid 
upon his chair, The quhilk Phaeton gydit sum-tyme unricht. 
2562 W1N5ET Cert, Tractates i. Wks. 2888 I. 3 Ane schip 
.. gydit .. be sleuthfull marinarls and sleipand sterismen. 
25^ Shaks. Tit. A. rv. L 75 Heauen guide thy pen to print 
thy sorrowes plaine. 26x3 Purchas Pil^rimase (1614) 35 
L^mech was blinde, and by the direction of Tubalcaine 
his sonne guiding his hand slew Caine. x6sx Hoodes 
Letnath. 1, iil 8 As water upon a plain Table is drawn 
which way any one part of it is guided by the finger. 1782 
CowpER Expostulat. 437 Unless a zeal for virtue guide the 
blow. 2805 Southey Madoc 11. xxvii, Still with steady 
hand Guiding the death-blow on. 2807 Crabbe Par. AV^. 
11.^ 298 How strange that men Who guide the plough, should 
fail to guide the pen. 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 1284 A small hole 
..to receive and guide one thread, 
f C. To keep from by guidance. Obs, 

c 2560 A. Scott Poems xxxvl 57 Lord God, deliuer me, 
and gyd Frome sebedding blude. 

2. fig. and in immaterial senses : To lead or 
direct in a course, of action, in the formation of 
opinions, etc. ; to determine the course or direc- 
tion of (events, etc.), 
a. of persons or agents. 

Cl 2400-50 Ale.xander 4423 pus . . ere je . . to Jj* of 
wickidnes be warla^es gidid. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 37 Whil that grace Of God the guydyth thou mayst 
not mys. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 64 If he 
gouerne hym self cuyll, by liklyhode right so wyl he guyde 
the. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 20 Grace is the 
moo^t sure s.ifeconducte lo gyde man through the troubles 
of. this worldc. 2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 
652/1, I will . . make myne eyes . . my schoole-masler, to 

f uide my understanding to judge of your plott. 1597 
looKER Eccl. Pol. V. X. § X Being taught, led, and guided 
by his spirit, x6o8 Sinus. Per. iii. ii. iix Her relapse is 
mortal. Come, come; And iEsculapius guide us I 2612 
Bible John xvi. 13 The Spirit of trueth .. wil guide you 
into all trueth. xWa Bk. Com. Prayer^ Prayer Ember 
IVeekf So guide and govern the minds of thy servants, 
a 27x6 South Serm. (J.), Whosoever has a faithful friend to 
guide him in the dark passages of life. 2788 Sir W. Jones 
Charge Gr. Jury^ Dec. Wks. 2799 III. 36 So as to. .guide 
your judgement in finding or rejecting the several bills. 
2898 T, Adamson Stud. Mind in CAm/xi.278 The Saviour 
guided events sympathetically. 

b. of indications, principles, motives, etc. 

^ *547 Surrey AEneid 11. (1557’ ® “k Amid the flame and 
armes ran 1 in preasse : As fune guided me. 2602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. 11. v, Wks. 1856 I. 103 Confusion and black 
murder guides The organs of my spirit, a 2695 Kettleweu. 
(J-)» When nothing but the interest of this world guides 
men.^ 2834 tnd. Sketch Bk, II. 26 It is preposterous 
for him to be guided too rigidly by the recommendations of 
others.^ 2844 Disraeli Coniugsbyw. ii,The fine taste which 
has guided the vast expenditure. 2848 R. I. Wilberforce 
lucarn. our Lord iv. (1852) 90 Our Lord’s true perception 
of the real evils of man’s nature., guided the general course 
of His sympathy. 2863 H. Cox lustit. iii. v. 656 The 
Secretary of Stale has been guided by the reports of the 
Board. 

c. rejl. To conduct oneself or ‘get along' (in a 
specified manner) ; f to manage one’s affairs {phsl), 
Cf. Guy 2/.1 3 b. *1* Similarly, to guide one's ways, 
24. . Sir Beues 2974 (MS. M.l That in ffrenche couth hym 
selfe guyde. 2491 Act 7 lieu, VI I 20 Preamble, Thescid 
Edmond is not of suflicicnt discrecion to gyde himself and 
his lyvclode. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xx. 8 He rewlis weill, 
that weill him self can g>’d. 2535 Coverdale 2 Chron, 
xxvii. 6 He gyded his wayes before the Lorde his God. 
1*759 Goldsm. Pol, Learn, viii^ For while so well able lo 
direct others, bow incapable is he frequently found of 
guiding himself 1 ] 2877 W. IV. Line. Gloss., Guide one'sself, 
to behave well. 

1 3. To lead or command (an army, etc.)» Ohs. 
C2374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 1831^15 Troilus as be was wont 
to gyde His .yonge knyghtes ladde hem vp and doun. 
C2450 Merlin 151 The Ihirdc warde lede the kj*nge Boors 


of Cannes, that full wele cowde hem guyde. 25x4 Barclay 
Cyt. d* Uplendyshstt. (Percy Soc.) 12 Unto the tbyrde he 
gave such dygnyte. To guyde an army. 2548 Hall Chron., 
Edw. /K(an. 22) (1550; 54 b, The lefte wyng was guyded 
by the lorde Fitz Hewe. 

fb. To lead and tend (a flock). Ohs, 

2552 Crowley Picas, d- Pain 317 You that woulde nedis 
take in hande To guyde my flocke, as shepheardLs shoulde, 
Only lo possesse rent and land. x6xx Bible Ps. Ixxviii. 52 
[He] guided them in the wdldernesse like a flocke. 26x5 
Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 68 The stock of sheepe . . to be fedd 
and guided winter and sommer. 

4. To conduct the affairs of (a household, state, 
etc. ). 

2390 Gower Cenf. III. 283 The people for to guide and 
lede. Which is the charge of his kinghede. 2535 Coverdale 
I Tim. y. 14 , 1 wil tberfore that the yonger wemen mary, 
beare children, gyde the house. 2540-41 Image Gozf, 

Moyses. .was by almightie God chosen to guyde and rule 
is people. 266a Bk. Com. Prayer, Pr. for alt Conditions 
of Men, We pray for the good estate of the Catholick 
Church ; that it may he so guided and governed by thy 
good Spirit that [etc.]. 2693 Drydes Ovid's Met. x\ .Pythag, 
Philos. 2 A king is sought to guide the growing State. 

b. To manage (money or other property, a pro- 
cess, an affair). Also absol. Now Sc. 

1465 hlARC. Paston in P, Lett. No. 529 II. 241 He is 
r>*ght ille plesyd that the mater was so gydyt. 1500-20 
Dunbar xix. 28 Evil! he gydes 3onB man trewlie; 

Lo ! be his claitlns it may be sene. 1514 Extracts Aberd, 
Reg. (1844) I. 92 To be masteris of thar artaler^', and to gid 
and keipe thar powder and wayr quarteris. 2526 Skelton 
Mrtguyf. 1466 Fora memory, Make indentures howe ye and 
I shal gyde. 2529 More Dyatoge i. Wks, 151/2 Which 
afleccion whoso happeth to haue geuen him, is very fortunate, 
if he with grace & mekenes gyde it well. ^ 2586 T. B. La 
Primaud. P'r. Acad. \.i2S9A 4^ Being delivered from the 
care of house-keeping and of guiding his goods. 2637 
Rutherford Lett, cclvi. (1894) 503 So that I have not the 
right art of guiding Christ; for there is art and wisdom 
required in guiding of Christ’s love aright when we have 
gotten it. 1722 Kelly Scot. Prov. 63 Better guide well, as 
work sore. And indeed good Management will very much 
excuse hard Labour. 1781 Burns My Nante, O vi. My 
riches a* 's my penny fee An' I maun guide it cannie. 2816 
Scott Antiq. xxvi, Them that sells the goods guide the 
purse — them that guide the purse rule the house. 1824 
Miss Ferrier Inker. Hx, I didn’t believe she had one [a cook) 
that.. knew how to guide a sheep’s head and trotters. 

5. trans. To treat or use (a person) in a specified 
manner. *SV. and north, dial, 

2768 Ross Helenore (1789) 69 Our ain lads . . guided them 
right cankerdlyand .snell. 2785 Forbes Dominie Deposed 
in Poems Buchan Dial. ii. 43 Had you been there to hear 
and see The manner how they guided me. 2822 Scott 
Nigel XXXV, There are few,.. either of fools or of wise men, 
ken how to guide a woman. 2893 Northumbld. Gloss,, 
Guide, to treat, to use. ‘ Wcel guided,’ * Badly guided.’ 
Hence Gui*ded ppl. a, 

2857 H. R, Reynolds in Life vi. (1898) 240, I was . . 
prepared to accept the decision .. as a rightly guided one. 
2882 19/4 Cent, XII. 231 It is difiicuit, indeed, for the 
guider..to avoid giving hints, .to the guided one. 
Gui’de-book.' A book for the guidance of 
strangers or visitors in a district, town, building, 
etc., giving a description of the roads, places, or 
objects of interest to be found there. 

1823 Byron Juan xi. xxiii, I .. do not choose to encroach. 
Upon the (juide-book’.s privilege. 1845 M. Pattjson Ess.' 
(1889) I. 10 That boundless plain of Languedoc, convicted 
of all guide-books of being arid, brown, and wholly un- 
interesting. x86a Burton Bk. Hunter w. 216 In any district 
of country not desecrated by the tourist’.s guide-books. 

attrib. and Comb. 2887 Holiday on Road 4 Guide- 

book-lauded spots. 18^ spectator 14 Dec. 849 The some- 
what depressing ‘guide-book’ style. 

Gnideless (gai-dles), a. [f. Guide si. + -less.] 

1. Without n guide to show the way. ^Of a 
ship : Without a steersman. 

*557 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 262 b/2 Not seing 
y* wherilpolei guidlesl ehtred in the rashnes of my youth. 
* 5 ?® J- Dickf.nson^ Greene in Cone. (1878) 151 Some 
guidcfesse Pinnace in a storme. 26x2 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. IX. xxiv. § sio. 861 The greatest of their (jalliasses 
..lost her Rudder, so that guidelesse she droue with the 
Xyde vpon a shelue in the shoare of Callis. 2665 Drvden 
tnd. Emperor ii. i. Dram. Wks. 1725 I. 345 Empty Shades 
. . Which gutdeless in those dark Dominions stray, 2703 
Pope 105 Deprived of eyes. Guideless I wander. 

185s 'Tails Mag. XXII. 544 A flat, guidelcss waste. 1856 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. Ill, iv. i. § i A traveller, .who had to 
recommence an inierniptcd journey in a guideless country*. 

2. Without a guide or director ; without a con- 
troller or ruler. 

2561 Norton & Sackv. Gorbodue v, ii. {2590) G ij b, Thus 
Icauc this guideles realme an open pray To cndlesse stormes. 
2622 Speed ( 7 /. i>rrV. vi. xxxvi. § i. X36 The now guide- 
lesse Army of Rome, occupied only in spoile and mutiny, 
their Leaders in faction. 26x6-61 Holyday Persius 304 
Whether is the fittest guard . . for a young guidless ward? 
*83575® Cowley Davideis iv. 243 Where e're his Guidless 
Passion leads his Will. 2662 Dryden W j/rarn erfwjr xzlTi’ 
ambitious Swede. .To his now guideless kingdom peace be- 
queath’d. 2725 Pope Od^ss. 11. 219 His guide-less youth, 
if thy experienc’d age Mislead. 2728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. 
Archii, 27 Their guideless, ungrounded,' and thoughtless 
Fancies. 2827 Hare Guesses (1859 457 The poor guidelcss 
Heathens. 2869 Rvskin Q. of Air | 258 Helpless and 
guidelcss, he indulges his idiosyncracies till they change 
into insanities. 

Hence Qnl*delcssness, guidelcss condition. 

1850 KiHGSLzy Alt. Locke ii. (1879)28 Hast thou too to 
fight with poverty and guidclessness 7 
t Gni'dexaent. Obs, In 6 g:tiidment. Guid- 
ance; rule; direction. 


a 2578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 172 The 
Government and Guidment of his Country. 2592 ^VyRLEy 
Annorie 120 He . . Sendeth for me, as chiefetaine lo attend 
His wars by guidment of my prooued skill. 

Gni'de-post. A post with a. direction-board 
affixed, set up for the guidance of travellers, e.^. at 
the fork of a road; a finger-post. Also trails/. 
and 

2774 Burke Avier, Tax. 46 Great men are the guide-posts 
and land-marks in the state. iBiz C<muG Picturesque n, 
A guide-post rose within his view. 2856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics \. Pref. 7 To distinguish between the genuine and 
the spurious in their opinion or their life, i.s to erect a guide- 
post on the very road we have ourselves to tread. 2872 
JENKINSON Guide Eng. Lakes 11879) 121 Enter the road at 
the point where a guide-post directs to Langdale. 2873 
Tris'tram Moab vii. 125 In this treeless land a fair-sized 
terebinth, .was a conspicuous guide-post. 

Hence Guide-post v, nonce-wd., to furnish with 
a guide-post. In quot.^^. 

1890 Blaclew. Mag. CXLVII. 264/1 The ancient well- 
trodden path of womankind, fenced and guide-posted, is . . 
the bbst. 

Guider (goi-dsj). Forms : 3-6 gyder ,(5 gyd- 
oure, gidour), 6 gider, guyder, (gidarjiSV. gyd- 
ar(e, gydear, gydder, 7 guidor), 6 - guider. ff. 
Guide v, + -erI. Cf. OF. gttidenr guide.] 

1. One who guides, in various senses of the vb. 
Formerly often, used as equivalent to Guide sb.\ 
now rare, to express mere agency apart from 
official function. 


a. One who leads, 'or points out the way to 
(olheis) ; one who directs the course of (a vehicle, 
ship, etc.) ; tone who wields (a weapon). 

C2475 Farteuay 4x05 After in laughter saide to hys 
Gidour (etc.), a 1533 Ld. BcRNnR.s Huon clvi. 597 Then 
Huon. .entered into the lytel .shyppe and saluted the gyder 
iherof, 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 3011 Send . Gydaris 
ryclit gude, that culd thame weill convoy Fra all perrell. 
c 2540 Order in Baitayll C, When he wylf batlayle, ielle it 
be secretlye done, that the guyders knowe it not. 1548 
Udall, etc. Par. Erasm. John ix. 39-41 They profe&se 
themselues teachers of the people, y* is, gyders of the blynde. 
ni586 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1590) 267b, Some launces, 
according to the mettall they men, and skill of the guider, 
did staine themselues in bloud 2607 Shaks. Cor. i. vii. 7 
Our Guider come, to tb' Roman Campe conduct ys. i6xx 
Speed hisi.Gt. Brit. ix.v. (1623) 489 The Disherited were 
the Guiders of an other (St^uadron). <227x8 Parnell 
Deborah 84 Nine hundred chariots roll along, Expert their 
guiders, and their horses strong. 28x0 Scott Latiy of L. i. 
xvH, A Damsel guider of its way, A little skiff shot from 
the bay. 

+ b. spec. A man stationed on shore to signal to 
•fishermen the direction taken by a shoal of her- 
rings or pilchards; a balker or conder. Obs. 

2603 Act I Jas. I, c. 23 Diuers persons within the said 
counties (Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall) called, .Directors 
or Guidors .. haue vsed to watch., vpon the high Hilles 
and Grounds neere adioyning the Sea-Coasts for the giving 
Notice to the Fishermen. 

c. One who diiects the conduct or actions of (a 


person), or the affairs of (a state, household, etc.). 

CX400 So^.vdone Bab. 163 Seinte Poule be oure gydoure. 
2462 Rolls of Parlt, V. 464 The gyders and ledcrs of the 
noble Reatne of Englond. 25.. SirTryam. 1530111 Utterson 
E. Pop. Poet. 1x8x7) I. 69 Myknyght Syr Roger he dyde 
slo, 7 *hal my gyder sholde haue bene. 25x3 Douglas Aineis 
v. X. 3 Eneas,. Epiiides to hym hes callit sone, Maisterand 
gydarof Ascanyus^ong. 2542 Extracts Aberd. Reg.(iZ^^) 
1 . X85 I'lie haill consell .. ordanis Androw Luk to be gyder 
of the said artillierie. 2588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 
Deuot Prayers 34 Vouchesaif to send, o lord, thyne hahe angel 
. .to be the guyder ofour lyf. cx6xo tVomen Saints 206 She 
chose greate Macrina for the keeper and guider of her wid- 
dowhood, 26x9 Viscount Doncaster in Eng. «5- Germ. 
(Camdeni 196 I’he Baron de Rupa is at the present achiefe 
guider among them. 1650 Weldon Crt. Jas. /, xo Ihis 
Sir George Hewme being the only man that was the Guider 
of the King. X685 South 12 Sern?. (1697) 1 . 358 (He) had great 
reason to acknowledge . Providence for the Guider of his 
Hand. 2808 Scott Alarm, iv. xxxii, God is the guider of 
the field, He breaks the champion’s spear and shield. 1832 
Gen. P. Thompson in IVestm. Rei>. XVI. 299 They were the 
only people to guide the guiders. 1883 Congregatioiiahst 
Sept. 77X The would-be guider of the world. 

T d. fg, of things personified. Obs. 
c 1530 Hickscomcr in Manly Spec. PrC'Shaks. Drama 1. 
403 LetTroulh..Beyourguyder, 1556 J, HEYWOOD.i'//o<''' 
P, xxxvii. 34 Where reason and equalne>se be ciders. 
2639 Glapthorne Poems 22 {Epithalatnium), With that 
immaculate guider of her Youth, Rose-colour’d Modestie. 

t e. Jn J 6-1 7th c. the title ol the head officer ol 
certain charitable institutions. Obs, 
sSqB-^Cal. MSS. Hatfield Ho. (2888)11.237 Protection for 
the Poor House of Waltham Cross, granted to George Phihppi 
guider, to gather in Middx, and Essex. 1603 in F Blome- 
field Hist. Norjolk (1745) II. 603-6 'Lhe office, place, and 
room, of the Guide and Guidership of S. Stephen’s Hospital 
by Norwich, void by the death of John Bellmy, late Guider 
deceased. 

2 . Something which guides : a. see quot. 1S25 
and Guide 6 b; b. a front or steering-wheel of 
a bicycle. 

2^5 J. Nicholson Operat, Afechanic 397 'Fhe threads arc 
guided by passing through wire eves . . 'I'ne guiders are m 
constant motion, and lay the threads rcgul.-irly upon the reel. 
2886 Cyclist 6 Oct. 1324/1 We expect to see the small 
steering-wheel give way to the large one, 'and guiders ol 
24 in. to 20 in. lead the way, . 

c. dial, A sinew, tendon. (Cf. Guide sb. lo*) 
2824 Craven Gloss., Guiders, tendons. 2B86 S. IV. LirC' 
Gloss, S.V., * He has strained his guiders *. 
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GUIDEEESS, 

Hence Qni’dersliip, the office of gnider; guid- 
ance. 

1603 [see Guider i e]. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. 1^7 
The old coach . . was confided once more to the cuidershio 
of old Will Turret. 

f Gui'dereSS. Obs. Also 6 guidres, 6-7 guid- 
ress(e. [f. Guidbr + -ess.] Afemale who guides, 
a conductress ; a female ruler or director ; an 
instructress. 

tfi374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. i. 85 (Camb. MS.)Thoivart 
g>'deresse of verrey lyht. 1413 Pilgi\ Sozvte (Caxton) i. 
xxii. (1859) 24, I, Grace .. In erthe alowe, to be tfiejT 
guydresse That lyte the redy weyes for to lerne, In pil- 
grymage him selfF to goueme. 1549 pHAtoNER Erasm. on 
Folly Piva, Fortune hirselfe, the guidresse of all worldly 
chaunces. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. ii. 63 Euterpe is . . said 
to be delighted in all sorts of pipes and wind instruments, 
and to be both their inventresse and guidresse. c 1630 Don 
Belliftnis cot The blind guidress of the round revolving 
wheeled chance. 

t Gnidss. Obs. Also 6 gwidege. [Corruptly 
ad. med.L. giiidegi^ ad. Arab, *1.3^ widdj .1 The 
juguldr vein. ^ 

C1400 Lanfrands Ctrterg. tr. iii. r49 per ben ij. greete 
vejmes j>at ben clepid organice or ellis guydes. 1548-77 
VicARY Anaf. vi. (18S8) 48 The great Veines which ramene 
by the sydes of the neche to the vpper part of the head, is 
of some men called Gwidege, & of others Vena organices. 
XS97 A. M. tr. Guillenteau's Fr. Qhinirg. xij b/2 The 
lugulare or organicke vayne, of the Arabians called Guides. 
Ibid. The ninth [vein] is lyinge in the neckcj and is 

called the lugularis vayne, and of the Arabians, Gvides, 

Gnideship (gai-djip), [f. Guide sb. + 

-SHIP.J 

1 . The office of jpiide or ruler. 

<tiS78 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ckrotu Scot. (S. T. S.l 1 . 284 
[They] des5nrit him for to come to rcsaue the autorietie 
and^ gydesch}^ of the contrie. 2843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. 

IV. i. 325 A spiritual Guideship, a practical Governorship 
have e.stablished themselves. 

2 . The exercise of the office of guide. + a. Guid- 
ance, leading {obs.'). b. Treatment, usage. 

■ a 1693 Uroukart's Rabelais ni. xliv. 362 He did. .submit 
himself to tne Conduct and Guideship of the blessed Spirit, 
1882 W. Alexander Life Ain Flk. x8 tE. D. D.) He cudna 
expeckit better guideship though he hed been ane 0’ oor 
nain falmlly. 

Guiding (gsi'di^), vhU sb. [f- Guide v. + 
-iNG 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Guide in various 
senses j leading or showing the way ; administra- 
tion, management, command; guidance, govern- 
ance, direction. 

CX425 Lydq. Assembly of Gods S9i I .. Ouer all desertys, 
forestes and chases, Haue take the guydyng. 1462 Paston 
Lett. No. 453 Ij[. 104 The gidyng and govemaunce of the 
Barge of Vermouthe. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 
64 Take hede of the guydyng of him that thou axes con- 
seyle of. cx$oc Three Kings Som 139 As to the guydyng 
of your warres, they se neither rewle nor ordenaunce. 
x5*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxviii. 141 Y''sene!jhal(.,rode 
by wayes couert about y- towne by gidyng of the spye, X5*9 
Extracts Aberd.Reg.{tZ^it) 1 . 122 For the rewill and gydin 
of thair skuill. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andfoispi in Saiir, 
Poems Reform, xlv, oft as I misvsit my sell, In guyding 
of the giftU of grace. 1592 Wyrley Annorie, Chandos 46 
Charles, duke of Romandie had second guiding, 15516 
Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. vii. 14 Throuch .. his 
gydeng, Scotland was now at a gude poynie. 1609 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 155a, Paid to Thomas Carr and Richard 
Bilsburie for guideing of the windowes for S daies..vjs, 
viij d. 1637 Sanderson Senn. II, 87 For the better guiding 
of those that are desirous of this learning. x888 C. Dent 
in Cluzynbers' Encycl. I. 192 (art. Alps) It must be borne in 
mind that guiding too is an art, 

tb. (Seequot. Cf. Guidage i.) Obs. raref-\ 
x68i W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. (1^3) 693 Guidings, 
i.e. money given for false guidance and conduct. 

f 2 . The conducting or ruling of oneself, be- 
haviour, conduct ; pi. doings, ‘ goings-on *. Chiefly 
Sc. Obs. 

CX460 G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 17^ Poems 51 A kynge 
sbolde knowe al his owne seruantes, 1 heir rule, ther gidyng 
and condicion. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems^xx. 4X, I wald my 
gyding war diwysit ; Gif I spend littill I am despysit. 
1508 — Tna mariit iveinen 451 Wise women has wayis, 
and wonderful! gydingis. iS ®7 Eattr. Poetns Reform, vii. 
2x5 God maid hir paine aggre with hir guydmg. 1572 
Ibid, xxxiv. 12 Thair lyfis and guydingis ar detest. 

3 . attrib.,?sgtiiding~rod, -Staff \ guiding-stic:k, 
an artist’s mahl stick. 

1607 Dekker Whore Babylon IVks. 1873 II, 270 On each 
leader Bestowe a guiding-slafie. 1857 W . Smith Thorndale 

V. iii, Clarence . . steps out from behind his easel, and with 
his guiding-stick in his hand by way of wand, unveils to me 
the programme of the Future, 1885 E. C. Agassiz Life Louis 
Agassiz 11.614 Nemesis wields rather a guiding-rod than a 
scourge. 

Guiding* (gsi’dig), ppl. a. [f. Guide v. + 
-ING -.J That guides, in the senses of the vb. 
x6oi Shaks. All’s Well ir. iii. irr, I giue Meand myseruice 
..Into your guiding power. t67X Milton x A little 

onward lend thy guiding hand To these dark steps. 
a 1691 Flavel Sea-Deliverances (1754' 166 The ^^jding 
usefulness of it [the sun] to us. ^ 176. Cowper To Miss 
M acartney So may your guiding angel give Whateer 
you wish or love. 1865 Dickens Mui. Fr. u vn, It being 
one of ^Vegg’s guiding rules in life. 1875 Jowett 
( ed. 2) HI. 97 Good is to become the guiding pnnciple of 
politics, 1M9 Lecky blaP of Life xvii. 328 The great 
guiding lanamarks of a wise life. 1900 Q. Rev. Jan. 73 He 
[Goethe] has been a sort of guiding star to them, 
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b: Coal-mining. Gttiding-hed (see quot.), 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining^ Guiding Bed^ a thin 
band or seam of coal, in a nip leading to the regular 
seam on either side of it, 

Gtiidlin(g, obs. Sc. form of Gulden. 

Guidon (gai'dan, -dpn). Forms: bguydhome, 
guyd(0}homo, 7 giiid(e)home, (6 guydion, 
guidone, guydone, 7 guidhim), 6-7 guydon, 6- 
guidon. [a. F. gieidon, ad. It. gtiidonc, perh. con- 
uected with gttida CJoide sb. (Cf. Geton.) 

Some of the 16th c. forms are due to popular etymologj^, 
the word being interpreted as if it were F. *gnide-homme 
guider of men (cf. the i8thc * guide-ass', hand- 

book for the ignorant).] 

1 . A flag or pennant, broad at llie end next the 
staff and forked or pointed at the other. It is the 
standard now used by dragoon regiments. 

In U.S., a flag borne by a troop of cavaJr>' or mounted 
battery ; also used as a marking or signalling flag. 

1548 Hall C/xr<!>w., Hen. IV// (1809; 551 Sir Ihon Peche 
had his guyd home taken and diuers of his men hurt. 
Ibid, 8^ After them followed the Dromes & fyffes and 
immediatly after them a Guydon of the Armes of the citie. 
TS77-87 Holinsheo Citron. Ill, 1215/1 His lordship .. with 
his owne standard, and the lord of Hunnesdons guidon, 
marched forward. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v, ii. 143 
In their middle troupes is the Guidon placed. 1602 Secar 
Hon. Mil. (5- Civ. ii. x. 69 The King or Generali shall cause 
the Points of his Pennon or Guydon to be rent off. 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars ii. xxiv. The Noble Perc^' . . With a 
bright Cressant in his Guidehomc came. 16x5 (j. Sandys 
Trav. 84 The Greeke kimt-- then With guidons trail’d on 
earth, led forth theirmen In seven troupes. 1685 F. Spence 
tr, Vartllas' Ho. Medicis «2 He was seen as a Knight of 
Rhodes carrying the great Guidon of Su John of Jerusalem. 
X687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 160 Every Trooper 
having a green Guidon on the lop of his Pike, xyaa Loud. 
Gas. N o. 6084/4 The Guidon on a Lance. 1844 Regttl. 4- 
Ord. Artny jo Tlie Guidons of Regiments of Dragoons are 
to be of Silk. 1863 Kinclake Crimea II, 250 Marshal 
St. Arnaud, whose guidon tvas seen coming towards our 
lines. X890 Eliz. B. Custer FoUmoing t^ Guidon Pref. 
13 The present cavalra' guidon is a small United States flag 
sharply swallow-tailed, and mounted on a standard with a 
metal point so that it can be thnist into the ground when 
in use as a marker. 

attrib. 1581 Savile TacHus* Hist. in. xvii. (1591) 124 
With his lance he [Antonius] ranne thorow a guidon bearer. 

b. ' The flag of a guild or fraternity * (Webster 

1864). 

2 . An officer who carries such a standard. 

XS9X Sparry tr. Cattan’s Geomancie (1509) 41 Of many it 
is called the Guidon or Ensigne-bearer of the times. 162a 
F. Markham Bk. War iii, L 83 The ^rnet or Guydon is 
the same that the Enstgne on foot is. 1658 Phillips, 
Guidon, a Cornet of ArgoUtiers that serve on hors-back with 
Petronels, 1699 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 521 The 
lord Lovelace is made guidon of the horse guards. 1728 
Morgan AlgierslX. v. 3C0 The Turkish Horse pursued them 
killing the guidon, or Standard-bearer. X7T9 G. Smith 
Milit. Diet., Guidon^ an officer in troops of horse-guards 
who ranks as Major, x88o O'Flanacan Munster Circuit 5 
He had his Captiun, and (Guidon, and Trumpeter. 

'j' 3 . A company, troop. Obs. 

1560 Daus tr, Sleidane’s Comm. 226 Eyght guj’dons of 
horsemen. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit, i. 76 The Count 
. .had, .tivo guidons of horsemen. 

4 . Mus. A direct, 

x8n Busby Diet. Mus.ied. 3). i82sDANNELEY£’NT>'cf. Mus. I 
Guidonian (gwid^umian), a. Blits, [f. Gtii- I 
don~j taken as the stem of Guido (see below) + 
-IAN.] Of or pertaining to the Italian musician 
Guido d’ Arezzo (nth c.), the reputed inventor of 
the system of hexachor^. Guidonian hand (see 
quot. iSii). 

1721 A. Malcolm Treat. Mus. xiv. 558 Thus far go the 
Improvements of Guido Areiinus, and what is called the 
Guidonian System, x8xx Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Cwitfo- 
niankand, the figure of the left-hand with the syllabic signs 
of the intervals of the three hexachords, instituted by Guido, 
marked on the joints of the fingers. 18^ W. S: RocKSTRoin 
Grove Did. Mus, IV. 660 The Harmonic orGuidomanHand. 
Guierie: see Guerie. 

Guigaw, obs, form of Gewgaw. 

II Gnige (gfs)- Also 5 gyge. [ME. 

gygCj a, O^.guige, which has been re-adopted by 
recent antiquaries.] (See quot. 1834.) 

c X386 [perh. implied in Gicce ta]. c x4So Merlin 19s He 
.. kyutte the gyge of the sbelde %vith ail the arme so that 
he dide it falle in-to the felde. Ibid. 496 He smote Pindolus 
on the sholdre that be kutte the gige that the shelde henge 
by. 1834 Planch£ Brit, Costume 61 These shields [temp. 
William Conq.], besides the holders. .had a long strip of 
leather which went round the neck and formed an addi- 
tional support for it . .This extra strap was called the guige. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. Sr Pop. xvii. 277 An imperial 
eagle holds in his beak the guige of the shield. X878 J. 
Mackintosh Hist. Civiliz. Scot, I, iv. 272 It is suspended 
in front of the body by a guige. 

Guild, gild (gild). Forms : a. i syld, sild, 
sesyld, 3~4 gild, 4-6 yelde, 5 geld, 5-6 yeld, * 

6 yeald, 7 yeelde, 8 dial. yild-. 4-6 gyld(e, 
4-7 gilde, 5 gyylde, geld-, 6 geld©, gyeld, 
guild©, guylde, 5- gild, 7- guild. [Several 
distinct formations from the same Teut. root have 
here coalesced, (i) The forms with initial J, ^'prob. 
represent mainly OE. gyld^ {gicld) str. nent., 
recorded only twice in this sense, but frequent 
in the senses ‘payment, compensation, offering, 
sacrifice, worship, idol*; coiresp. to OFris. geld, 


ield money, OS. geld payment, s.'icrifice, reward, 
OHG. gell payment, offering, tribute, money (Du., 
G. geld, money), ON. giald payment, Goth, gild 
tribute :~OTent. *geldo'^. (2) OE. had also ge^ld 
sir. neut., where the prefix le- (see Y- prefix) ex- 
presses the notion of combined or collective action. 
This has not been found later than OE., but as the 
prefix gt- regularly disappeared in substantives (cf. 
reeve) its representative in the 14th c. would coin- 
cide \vith that of the simple gyld. (3) The pro- 
nunciation with (g) must be due to adoption of, 
or influence from, the ON. gildi str. neut. guild, 
guild-feast, banquet, also payment, value (Sw. 
gille, Da. plde guild) OTeut. *^gildjd^. 

In continental Teut. the sense of * guild ’ was 
expressed by a fourth formation from the same 
root, repr. OTeut. type *gildjbn- wk. fern., and 
occurring as MLG., MDu. gilde fem. and neut. 
(Du. ^Vc/), whence mod.G. in Carolingian 

Latin the word appears as geldonia, gildonia, ex- 
plained by confratcrnilas ; the later med.Lat. form 
isgilda) OF. had gilde, ghelde, gheude^jode, etc., 
in the senses ‘ guild, band of foot-soldiers.* 

^ The root *geld- in these derivatives is prob. to be taken 
in the sense ‘to pay, contribute’, so that the sb. would 
primarilymean an association ofpersons contributing money 
for some common object. As, however, the root also means 
‘to sacrifice, worship’, some have supposed that guilds 
were so called as being combinations for religious purposes, 
heathen or Christian. 

The sense ‘member of a guild, guild-brother*, was ex- 
pressed by OE. g^'lda and fctylda, M LG. gilde wk- masc. ; 
the Teut. word appears in med-L. as gildd {also congildo, 
congildeC),7m^ in OF. gelde, geldon [whi\ many STinants), 
one of a company {gelde) of foot-soldiers.] 

1 . A confraternity, brotherhood, or association 
formed for the mutual aid and protection of its 
members, or for the prosecution of some common 
purpose. 

a. Primarily applied to associations of medireval 
origin. 

The guilds mentioned in OE. pre-Conquest documents 
fulfilled much the same functions as modern burial and 
benefit societies, but their objects included the providing of 
masses for the souls of deceased members, and the payment 
of xvergild in cases of justifiable homicide. They had 
always oridnally a strong religious element in their con- 
stitution. Their meetings were app. usually convivial (cf, 
ON. gildi banquet, Guild-ale, and quot. a xioo below). In 
later times the guilds of this ’social-religious’^ type under- 
went development in various directions ; some becoming 
purely religious confraternities, while others acquired secular 
rights and privileges, eventually developing into municipal 
corporations. 

The guild of merchants, 7nerehant guild (or guild mer- 
chant, late OE. ciapmamta tild), an incorporated society 
of the merchants of a town oT city, baring exclusive rights 
of trading within the town, is an institution which in Eng. 
land has not been found before the Conquest ; on the Con- 
tinent the name and thing were older. In many English 
towns, and in the royal burghs of Scotland, the merchant 
I guild DBcame the governing body of the iowtj ; in Scotland 
the name of ‘guild’ isstlll preserved (cf.Dean f Guild s,v. 

' Dean). 

The trade guilds, which in England come into prominence 
in the r4th c., were associations of persons exercising the 
same craft, formed for the purpose of protecting and pro- 
moting their common interests. In some tomt.s the repre- 
sentatives of these bodies superseded the older organizations 
as the municipal authority. The trade guilds are histori- 
cally represented in London by the Livery Companies, but 
these are not ordinarily known as guilds, and retain little of 
their original fimetions. The trade guilds of mediaeval 
Europe closely resemble the ancient Roman collegia, with 
which they may perh. have been historically connected. 

taxooo Abboltsbury Charter in Kemble Cod. Difil. IV. 

279 ForSan tie we for his lufon his xcgyld ?tegaderodon. 
<zxio9 in Gross Gild Merck. (1890) il. 37 ©is beo 3 
gchworfe betwux San hirede mt Xre^arcean and han cnihtan 
on Cantwareberig of ceapmanne glide. Sc heap on ceap- 
manne xilde let [etc,], nxiop Anselm Epist. ii. vi, De 
domno Henrico, qui enmerarius fuit, audio quia in multis 
inordinate se agit, et ma.xime in bibendo ; ita ut in Gildis 
cum ebriosis bibat, et cum eis inebrietur. a xi8g Charier 
of Hen. II to Lincoln in Fcedera (i8x6) 1 , 40 Sciatis 

me concessisse civibus meis Lincolnlae omnes libertates, & 
consuetudines, & leges suas, q^s habuerunt tempore 
Edwardi & Willelmi, & Henrici, Ke^m Anglia;, & glldam 
suam mercatorlam de hominibus civit.Tlis & de aliis mer- 
catoribus comitatus, sicut illam habuerunt tempore pradic- 
torum antecessorum nostrorura, Regum Anglia melius Sc 
liberius. xxgo Charter of Rich. I to Winchester ibid. 50 
Sciatis nos conce^sisse civibus nostris Wintoniae de gijda 
mercaiorum, quod nullus eorum placitet extni muros civi- 
tatis Wintoniae de ullo placito preter placlta de tenuris 
exterioribus, exceptis monetariis & ministris nostris. CX205 
Lay. 32001 gilden he gon rere. C1330 R. Brunne C^ro«. 
Wace (Rolls) 14746 J>ey hadde we! leuere.-.J>at h* lond were 
in partis leyd pan pe Anglysofkc out ildes Schuldc be chef 
of alle per g^ddes. 13^ in Eng. Gilds (1870) 19 Alle ye 
bretheren & sisieren of yis gilde shul comen togeder to yc 
paroche chirche. Ibid. 37 pc ordenaunces of he gilde of 
Carpenieris. C1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (1840) 207 Let 
melleri'S and bakcrys gadre hem a gilde. 1442 Extracts 
Aherd, Reg. (1844; 1 . 397 It was statut and ordanil be the 
brethir of gilde, that [etc.]. 1467 in Eng. Grids (1870) 377 
Also it ys ordeyned by this present yeld, that [etc.]. 1544 
SufpUc. Hen. VIII (1871) 42 Prestes of gyldes and of 
fratemytees. x6oo Holland Livy v. Iii. (1609) 213 Themo 
we have ordeined and founded a new Guild or Fraternitie. 

1726 Madox Firtna Burgi 24 The Religious Gilds were 
founded chiefly for Devotion and Almsdceds ; the Secular 
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chiefly for Trade and Alm.sdeeds. Ihtd, 26 Ancientl>% 
a Gild either Religious or Secular could not legally be 
set-up without the Kings Licence. 1838 Prescott Fevd, 
*5- Is. Introd. (i8^6) I. 25 Theseveral crafts, whose members 
w’ere incorporated into guilds. 1873 L. O. Pjkr Hitt, 
Crime I. 178 There were at least as early as the twelfth 
century guilds of weavers in London, Oxford, York [etc.]. 
1874 Green Short Hist. i. § i. 5 Industry was checked by 
a system of trade guilds which confined each occupation to 
an hereditary caste. 

b. Used ia the names of various modern asso- 
ciations, with more or less notion of imitating the 
ihediseval guilds in their object, spirit, or constitu- 
tion. 

2827 Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 670 In 1817 colonel. .Mason 
..established a guild or festival for rural .sports. 1876 
Guild of the Holy Cross, Holywell. Constitution, Rules & 
Office. 2877 Ruskin Fors Clav.Vll, 231, I have written to 
our solicitors that they may register us under the title of St. 
George’s Guild. 2890 {title) Transactions of the Guild & 
School of Handicraft. 2893 IFhiiaker's Altnattack 283/1 
Church Choir Guild. /Wrf. 286/1 Guild of Organists. Ibid. 
289/2 Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. 1900 
Offic. Vear-bk. Ch. Eng. 116 The Church and St.age Guild 
.. is a Society for getting rid of the prejudices of religious 
people against the stage. 

c. iransf, A company or fellowship of any 
kind, 

1630 B. JoN.soN Ckloridia A 4 Cupid hath ta’ne offence of 
late At all the Gods, that he was so deserted, Not to be call’d 
into their Guild But slightly pass’d by, as a child. 2728 
Pope Dune. 11. 250 When the iong-ear’d milky mothers . . 
For their defrauded, absent foals.. make A moan so loud, 
that all the guild awake. 1817 Coleridge Lit. 68 Their 

names had never been enrolled in the guilds of the learned. 
2872 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. ii. iii. 122, I like her best of 
all the guild of Sibyls. 

f 2 . The place of meeting of a guild. Also, the 
building in which a religions guild or fraternity 
lived. 

7^2000 Ahhoishnry Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 
278 Se sylda l>e oSerne misgret innan gylde .. ^ebete he 
[etc.]. 2546 SuppL Poor^ Cofn?nons (1872) 75 Building of 
abayse, churches, chauntries, gyldes. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
II, vii. 43 The rowme was large and wyde, As it some gyeld 
or solemne temple weare.^ 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. xn. 
Ixxiii. (1612) 301 The Capitol, where wont their Guild to 
bee. 1609 Skene Reg. Stat. Gild 242 Gif any of 

our hrether does wrang or injurie be word to ane other 
brother . . in comming to the Gild, 2644 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I. 209 Halls and guilds (as we call them) of sundry 
companies. 

^ 3. Used to render OE. lielda guild-brother. 

2603 Vbrstecan Dec. Itiiell. viii. (1628) 258 For shortnes 
of speech a Gild brother was also called a Gild. 

4. attrib. and Comb.^ as gttiid-bcU^ fourty •dayy 
’‘duty •‘hoHSty ‘laitdy •many •mastery •ordety -priesty 
•rent, •silvery •steward; guild mercatory [ad. 
Taed.h.£ilda mercatorid\y guild merchant [Mer- 
chant a.]y (see i a) ; guild-rent, rent payable to 
the Crown by a guild; guild-wine, ? wine drunk 
at festivals of the guild ; guild-wite, a fine levied 
by a guild. Also Goild-ale, Guild-brother, 
Guild-hall, 

2333 Ludlow Chnrchw. Ace. (Camden) 61 The claper of 
the *yeld belle. 2B70 Brentano Gilds 97 The citizens 
. . mustered at the call of the Gild-bell. 1449 Extracts 
Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 402 At he inquir and accuse sic 
forstalling like xv daiis in the ""gilde courte. 152^ Ibid. 
222 The hail! toun .. on the gild curt day, all in ane 
voce . . obleist thame [etc.]. 2383 in W. Riaitland Hist. 

Edift. (1753) 233 The Dene of Gild may assemble his 
Brether and Counsell in their Gild Courts, 2827 in E. H, • 
Barker Parriarta {tB2B) I. 243 The *Guild-day .. is a 
high day at Norwich. 2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 403 
Regularly paying his ’’gild-dues for the space of seven years. 
2870 Eng.^ Gilds Introd. 33 They met in good fellowship 
at the *Gild-hou.se. 2732 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 225 Their 
•guild-lands should be restored to them. 2896 IFesini. 
Gas. 31 Oct. 1/2 The preacher . . held up Nehemiah’ to the 
•guildmen as an admirable specimen of a Church reformer. 
2782 Pennant JonrTu Chester to Land. 114 It [Lichfield] 
was originally governed by a guild and *guild-master, 
26360. King Vale Royal, Chester w. 257 Before the said 
City had any Charter they . . enjoyed a *Guild Mercatory. 
28^^ Dodson & Habland Hist. Preston Guild 72 The 
original grant of a Guild mercator>’, with Hanse, &c., seems 
to nave been made by Hcnr>' II. 2467 in Eng, Gilds (2870) 
376 Ordinaunces.. made .. by hole assent of the citesens in- 
habitantes in the Cyte of Worcester, at their •ycld mar- 
chaunt. 168a Lonei. Gaz. No. 2743/4 The Guild-Merchant 
for the Borough of Preston. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Gild-Aferehant, a Privilege whereby Merchants 'may hold 
Ple.Ts of Land among themselves. 1844 Stephen Black- 
stone in, 190 These persons were also authorized to have 
a guild merchant, 2873 L, O. Pike Hist. Crime I. 64 
Tlie guild merchant .. is difiicult to distinguish from the 
town-corporation. 28^ Gross Gild Merck. II. 201 The 
companies then have their •guild-orders sealed. 1849 Rock 
Ch. Fathers II. 340 This done, the •gild-priest arose. 2670 
^ Act 22 Chas. II, c. 6 § I Fcc-Farme Rent.s, . . Chauntry 
Rents, Rents reserved, •Guild'Rents, Pensions [etc.]. 2890 

Gross Gild Merck. I. 195 ITie ‘customa mercatorum’, 
called * *cild-s>lvcr*, at Henley, tfrft Lend. Gas. No. 3175/3 
The •Guild-Stewards, Burgesses, and other the Inhabitants 
of the Borough of Caine. 25^7 Extracts Aberd. Reg.UZ^B) 
II. 155 Of ilk ane, four pundis for his *gild 2S'>'ne. 1870 Eng. 
Gilds 183 If it is found by his bretheren that he had no 
guest, but stayed at home through idleness, he shall be in 
the ‘ *Gild^vyl ’ of half a bushel of barley. 1B90 Gross Gild 
Merck. I. 195 The‘gildvviie’, extorted by the gild ofLincoln 
from merchants passing near that city. 

Guild, obs. f. Gild vA and -, and of Gold 2. 
Guildable : see Gildable. 


+ Guild-ale. Obs. \ 0 ^*^ield-ea!o-, c!.bridc- 
ale. Bridal.] (See quots.) 

2240 Synod ^ Worcester xxxviii. in Du Cange s. v. Gild- 
ales, Ne intersint [clerici] ludis inhonestis, nec sustineant 
ludo.s fieri de Rege et Regina., nec Gildales inhonestas. 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gildale, a Compotation or 
Drinking-Match, when every one paid his Club or Share. 

f Gui'ldate* V. Obs. rare. [f. Guild + -atu^.] 
trans. To combine or form into a guild. 

2726 Madox Firma Burgi 27 Peradventure, from these 
Secular Gilds . . sprang the method or practice of gtldating 
and embodying whole Towns. Ibid. 200 He . . used a certain 
Trade or Craft called Limnenwcverscraft, which was never 
incorporated or gildated. - - 

Guild'brotlier. A member of a guild. 

2382 in Eng. Gilds (18^0) 57 Ye den xaL.warnen alle ye 
gylde breyeren y* ben in toune. CX470 Henryson Mor. 
Fab. 272 m Anglia IX. 348 The vther mous. .Was gild- 
brother and maid ane fre burges. 2583 in W. Maitland 
Hist. Edin.^ (1753) 233 Alswcill Craftsmen as Merchands 
sail be receivit and admittit Gild-brother. 2690 Def. Dr. 
G. WalkeY 22 CoUonel.. Walker. .is admitted and received 
Burgess and Gild-Brother of the foresaid City of Glasgow. 

E 72 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Aug., The ‘good town of 
Jinburgh of which we are become free denizens and 
guild brothers. ^ 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, Those who 
occupied the higher seats were merchants, that is, guild 
bretnreh. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 154 The Guild- 
brethren instead of the kindred, became responsible for the 
wergild. 

Guilde, obs. variant of Gold 
Gtlilder (giddei). Forms : 5 guldren, 6 gil- 
d(o)r(e)ii, gylder, gelder, 6-8 gilder, 7- guilder. 
[An English corrupted pronunciation of Du. gulden : 
see Gulden.] a. A gold coin formerly current in 
the Netherlands and parts of Germany, b. A Dutch 
silver coin, worth about is. Sd. English. 

C248X Caxton Dialogues 'V, sj Rynnysh guldrens. 2542 
Udall Erasm. Apopk. 297!), The .same for euery good 
verse that he made should receiue a phtlippes gildren. 2347 
Boorde Introd. Knowl. xi. 253 In gold they haue Clemers 
gylders and golden gilders, and gelders arcrys. 2590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. iv. i. 4, 1 am bound To Persia, and want Gilders 
for my voyage. 2622 Fletcher Bupting Bush ii, Two 
hundred cnebts, valued by you At thirty thousand Gilders. 
i6pi Locke Money Wks- 1727 II- 46 Guilders is the Deno- 
mination that in HoUand they usually compute by, and 
make their Contracts in. 2709 Addison Tatter No. 20 r 7 
Trade.smen, who, after their Day’s Work is over, earn about 
a Gilder a Night by personating Kings and Generals. 
2736-7 tr, KeyslePs TVwv. (2760) IV. 222 The hire and 
keeping of a horse from Trieste to Fiume comes to three 
Rhenish guilders. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 265 The 
damage.. was estimated at six hundred thousand guilders. 
2842 Browning Pied Piper \x, A thousand guilders 1 The 
Mayor looked blue. 2872 Yeats Gmy/4 Comm, 368 The 
gold guilders coined In the fourteenth century in Hungary 
and the Rhine regions. 

Guilder rose, obs. form of Guelder rose. 
Guild-ball. (Stress level or variable.) Forms: 
see Guild and Hall, The hall in which a guild 
met. From its use as a meeting-place for the 
town and corporation often synonymous with 
‘ town-hall 

2000 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 277 Orcy haefS ^egyfen 
1)35 5c?5yld healle , . ham jyldscipe to aienne. 2382 m lo/A 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 292 In the Gyldhal of.ihe 
citie of Watirforde. 0x386 Chaucer Prol, 370 Wei semed ech 
of hem a fair burgeysTosittenin a yeldehalTe on adeys. a 2400 
Pistill of Susan 293 A^ein to h* 5ild-haUe [v.rr. geld-, glide-, 
gylde-halle] he gomes vn-greip. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 387 
Also, that no manor persone pleyc at the pame or at lenys, 
withyn the yeld halle of the seid cite. 2530 Wriothesley 
Citron. (1875) I. 16 There dyned in the Guyldc hall at the 
said feast the Lorde Chauncellor. 1356 Citron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 85 Condemnyd at the yeldc-halle for hye tresone. 
1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, hi. v. 73 The Maior towards Guild- 
Hall hyes him in all poste. 1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian 
(2635) 235 All the Citizens, utterly forsaking lulian, as- 
.sembled in the Guild-hall {margin wvlbptoi ) by command 
of the Consuls. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 270 This the (3reat 
Mother dearer held than all ..her own Guildhall. 2763 
Blackstone Comm. \. 473 Their place of meeting is fre- 
quently called the Gild-hall. 2873 L. O. Pike Hist. Crime 
1. 64 The Guild-hall of the burgesses of Dover. 

Guildic (gi'ldik), (I. [f. Guild -f-ic.] Of 

or pertaining to a guild. 

2882 G. S. Hfii.'i.GcrmanCulture It [the Passion Play] 
is eminently national, although it is animated by the old 
guildic local spirit. 

i’GuiTdive. Obs, rare'^K [Fr, ; it has been 
said to be a corruption of the Eng. West-Indian 
name kill'devil^ (See quot.) 

x6q8 Frooer Voy, 58 Canes, of which the finest sugar is 
made; and also a kind of very strong Brandy, which we 
call Guildive. 

Guildry (grldri). Sc, Also6eildrie, pgildry. 
[f. Guild -J- -BY.] 

1 . The municipal corporation of any one of the 
. royal burghs of Scotland, historically representing 
the ancient Guild Merchant. 

1583 in W. Maitland Hist. Edin. (1733) 233 Conforme to 
the ancient Laws of the Gildrie, and PrivUedges theirof. 
Z77S L. Shaw Hist. Moray (2827) 240 Earl Thomas . . con- 
firmed King Alexander’s charter of Guildry, 28x3 Chron. 
in Ann. Reg. 88/2 llie Fraternity of Guildry of IJumfcrn- 
line. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xxi, Could I get some of the 
light lads of our guildry together. 2836 Penny Cycl. V, 
22x^1 The guildry which appears in Scotland to have always 
designated properly an association of merchants. 1890 
Gross Gild Aleixh. I. 202 The Gild Merchant or Gildiy 
of Scotch towns first comes to view In the reign of Darid J. 


28^7 Ld. Rosebery in Observer 10 Oct. 5/4 The Guildry of 
Stirling.. might then be called an unreformed corporation. 
1 2 . The privilege of being a member of the guild. 
2383 in W. Maitland Hist Edin. (1753) 234 The Dewtie 
payit to the Dean of Gild for his Burge^ip or Gildrie, 
which is Twenty Funds for his Burgeship, and Fouriie 
Fund for his Gildrie. 

GnildsMp (gi’ldjip). [OE. gieldscife : see 

Guild and -ship,] 

I 1 . = Guild 1. 

! a 2000 Canons of Edgar z. 9 J^rnt nan preosta o'Srum ne 
ffil-domnis h.^ra Jjinga h© him lo-sebirige ne on his mjmsire 
ne on liis scrift-scipe ne on his gildscipe. a 2000 in Thorpe 
Diplomat. (1865) 608/30 An sildscipe is jegaderod on 
Wiideburj lande. 2833 Soames Anglo-Sax. Ch. 282 The 
Guild-ship, as every such confederacy was vernacularly 
called, proposed an interchange of masses for the benefit of 
each other. 2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. vii. 397 This 
loaf was offered by two brethren of the gildship. 2870 
Eng. Gilds Introd. 27^ Ordinances for the keeping up of 
social duties in the Gilds, or Gild-ships as they are called, 
of London. 

2 . The status and privileges of a guildsman, 
membership of a guild. 

2844 Lingard AngtO’Sax. Ch, (1858) II. ix. 57 The more 
celebrated monasteries offered Guildships of a superior 
description. 2870 Eng. Gilds 1S3 Whoever will not obey 
the judgement of the bretheren shall lose his gildship. 2890 
Gross Gild Merck. I. 62 The relation of the gildship to 
burgess-ship. 

Guildsman (gi-ldzmKn). [f. guild's, genitive 
of Guild + Man ; cf. craftsman, tradesman.'] A 
member of a guild. So GuiTilswoman {nonce-Tvd.). 

2B73 L. O. Pike Hist Crime I. 378 A guildsman of the 
latter kind. 28^ Ruskin Fors Clav. VII. No. 80. 231 The 
member.s of the (^uild shall be called St. George’s Guildsnien 
and Guildswomen. 2892 F. A. HiBBERT.£‘«y.GV/(:/fi56There 
could no longer be any invidious distinction between free- 
men and non-freemen, .gildsinen and tensers. 

'Gnile (g 3 il)» sb. Forms: 3-6 gile, 3-7 gyle, 
(4 gil, Sc. ghyle, gule), 4-5 gyl, 5 gyll(e, 
(gilee), 5-6 guyle, 4- guile, [a. C)F. guile = 
Pr. guila, Pg. guilha ; presumably of Teul. origin, 
but no certain etymon is known, as Ihe late OE. 
wily occurring only once, may itself be -adopted 
from Fr., and the ON, vii seems to be inadmissible 
for phonetic reasons. See Wile sb.] 

1 . Insidious cunning, deceit, treachery, 
t IVithoui guile’, in ME. poetry a formulas ‘sooth to say*. 
01225 Ancr, R. 202 Much gile is ide uoxe. 2297 K. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 6332 Hii fondede mid alle gile to do l)i8 
lu])er dede. 23. . K. Alis. 2427 The thridde d.iy, withoute 
gyle, He arjwed at Q’sile. 2380 Wvclif Wks. (z88o 387 ^ 
Ne^r was eny gyle founden in his m^ouj^e. 143$ Misvn* 
Fire of Lenx ii. ix, 02 Gyl to fulfyll in ther frendys tha 
schame nott. ^2470 Henry Wallace vi. 630 Than rais thni 
wp, for Wallace dredyt gyll. 2535 Coverdale Ps. xxxii. 2 
Blessed is the man, vnto whom the Lorde imputeth 110 synne, 
in whose .«iprete there is no gyle. 0x547 Surrey On Wyatt 2^ 
With venue fraught, reposea, voyd of gyle. 2596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot I. 204 Thay rusche fordward with al 
tbair force vpon the ennimie, nathir throuch fraud and g>'le, 
bot strenth and arme.s. 2672 Milton Samsott 980 Jael, 
who with inhospitable guile, Smote Sisera sleeping through 
the Temples nail'd. 2742 Richardson Pamela (i824> I. 57 
No guile appearing in them, but rather a face of grief. 28x3 
H, & J. Smith Horace in Lond. 30 Unpractised in a 
womans guile. Thou think'sl [etc.]. « 1834 Coleridge 

Poems (1862) x6 Tender, serene and all devoid of guile. 
Soft is her soul, and sleeping infant’s smile. 2832 Tennyson 
Death Wellington 134 Pure as he from taint ^of craven 
guile. 2868 Freeman Hortn. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 106 Who 
nevertheless shrank from the fouler wickedness of slaying 
a kinsman by guile. 

1 2 . With a and pi. An instance of this ; a deceit, 
stratagem, trick, wile. Obs. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 22 And don al J)et offer & Icten nis 
bute a trukunge & a fals gile. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
11x51 He let someni an hundred, & per he hente an gile. 
2340 Ayettb. 39 To J)ise zenne belongeh al baral alle 
ualshedes and alle gyles comeh in plait. 0x400 Str 
Perc. 1034 He was by-lhoghte of a gyle. 2343 Grafton 
Conin. Harding He made towardes hym; and that it 
.should not bee thought to bee a made guyle, seite his boost 
in araye as though he would fight. 2545 Brinklow Conpl. 

27 How many gyles and suityltcys be there, to auoyde and 
escape the seruyng the kyngs wrytl. 2609 Bible (Douay) 
Pr. xxxvii. 23 They,. .spake vanities: and meditated guiles 
al the day. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 139 That they may 
be caught and taken as by a spirituall guile. ^ 1672 Milton 
P, R. n. 39X, I . .count thy specious gifts no gifts but guiles. 
2728-46 Thomson Spring 380 While yet ihe dark-broun 
water aids the guile, To tempt tlic trout. 2767 W. L. Lewis 
Statius' Tkebaid ix. 2x2 Kali's she shews to carry on the 
Guile. _ 

3 . Comb.', t guile-bones, a boys* game ? similar 

to Dibs ; guile-man, one who deals in * guiles , 
a deceiver; + guile-shares, cheating shares; 
division of spoils, or shares of wreckage (^Kent. 
Glossi). 

2606 H. Riding Ree. (1883) 1. 49 Walter Parkhurst pre- 
sented for keping Guile-bones or Ten-bones and other 
unlawfull games at his house. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. 
pipe I. (1614) C6 Thus wretchedly (lo I) this guile-man 
dyde. 2723 Lewis Isle Tenet 22 Nothing sure can be more 
vile and base than under pretence of assisting the distressed 
Masters [of stranded vessels], and .saving ^theirs and the 
Merchants goods, to convert them to their own use, by 
making what they call guile .^hares. 

Guile (goil), V. Obs, or arch. Forms : 
gilen, gylen, 4-5 gil0» 8 tIo, 5 Bylyn» (4 
5 ffyll, 6 guylen), 4- guile, [a. OF. gtnle-r 
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( = Pr. guilar)j f. guile Guile sb. Cf. Wile vl] 
iraus. To beguile ; to deceive. 

a 122$ Ancr. R, 74 3 if eni weneS J)at he beo religius, &: ne 
bridled nout his tunge, his religiun is fals ; he giled his 
heorle. 1303 R* Brunne Hamil. Synne 362 hlanyon 
trowyn on nere wylys. And many tymes t?e pye hem gylys. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. XX. 124 With glosynges and with 

f abbynges he gyled \>q peple. 135^ Gower Con/. III. 47 
’or often he that will beguile Is guiled with the same guile, 
cx^S Seven Sag^. (P.) 089 Thorugh thy false clerkis sevcne 
Thou wylt by gylled, by Good in heven ! 1468 Medulla 

Grain, in Cath. Angl. 156 note, Prestigio, to tregetyn or 
gylyn. 1590 Spenser F. Q. m. ix. 7 Who wotes not, that 
womans subiiltyes Can guylen Argus, when she list mis- 
donne?^ 1822 L»DDt.E/V?«fwxr3(E.L>.D.) Atlast he knew he 
was guil’d long By that false tyrant’s wily tongue. 1854 H. 
JIiLLER Sch.^ Sc/iin. (1858) 387 Its tones can guile the dark 
and lonesome day. 

Qtiile, variant of Gule x^. 2 , Gyle. 
t Gulled, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Guile v. and sb. 
+ -ED,] a.' Beguiled ; deceived. In quot. absol. 
b. Full of guile; treacherous. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 6824, L.Robbe both robbed and rob- 
hours, And gyle gyled and gylours. 1596SHAKS. Merck. V. 
III. ii. 97 Thus ornament is but the guiled shore To a most 
dangerous sea. 

Guile-fat, obs. variant of Gyle-vat. 

Guileful (gsi'lfiil), a. Now only iterary. 
[f. Guile sb, + -fol.] Full of guile; deceitful, 
treacherous. 

13. . K. Alts. 444 Swithe blithe was Olimpias Of Neptan- 
abus gileful has. cx-gioAntecrisi in Todd 3 Treat. IVycliJ 
1 16 A no^er gyelful persecucioun is don hi eritykis and false 
hreheren. 1382 Wyclif Hosea vii. 16 Thei ben maad as a 
gyleful bowe. ^2449 Pecock Repr. n. iii. 251 Thei ben 
double and gileful. 1483 Caxton Descr. Brit. 50 Turgesius 
deyde by gylefull wyles of women, 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
cxiit. Wks. (1876) 358 His enemycs which haue layde in his 
waye gylefull baytes. 2591 Skaks. 1 Hen. Vf, i. i. 77 By 
guileful! fairc words, Peace may be obtayn’d. 2594 Carew 
Hnarte's Exam. IPits xi. (1596J 266 All men will know that 
he relied upon guilefull reasons. 1620 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Viet. u. lx, Thus sought the dire Enchauniresse in his minde 
Her guilefull bayt to haue embosomed. 2633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl. XI. xxvii, He whets her wrath with many a guile- 
full word. 2700 Dryden P'ables, Pythagorean Philos. 141 
Nor needed fish the guileful hooks to fear. 2763 Siu W. 
Jones Caissa Poems (1777) 139 Each guileful snare, and 
subtle art he tries. 2776 ISIichle tr. Camoens' Litsiad ii. 94 
The God .. in the town his guileful rage employed. 1823 
Hogg Queeiis IVahe 234 Woe to the guileful friend who 
lied ! 2879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 135 Guileful Circe of 
Aia would have stayed me in her halls. 

Guilefully (gaidfuli), adv. [f. Guileful + 
•ly 2 .] In a guileful manner ; artfully, deceitfully; 
treacherously. 

2388 WvcuF Ps. V. 12 Thei diden gileful! with her tungis. 
2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 232 The fende, whyche hathe 
gylefully made all subgecte to the lordeshyp of his cruelte, 
*573 Tusser Hus6, xxxv. (1878) 83 If yee deale guilefully, 
parson will dreue. 2604 Parsons Convers. 

Eng.i Rclat. Trial 107 He had guilfully patched togeather 
two different sentences of that epistle. 1667 Milton P. L. 
IX. 655 To whom the Tempter guilefully repli’d. <22722 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 2721 II. 115 Loose probable 
Opinions he selects, And his Intention guilefully directs, 
2825 Coleridge Aids Reji. Aph. xxxii. x8 He who speaks 
guilefully contrary to hts inward conviction and knowledge. 

Guilefuluess (gai Ifulnes). [f. Guileful + 
-NESS.] The quality of being guileful ; deceitful- 
ness ; treachery. 

2388 WYCLiFE'r’cAix.xxxvii. 3 A ! theworstepresumpeioun, 
whereof art thou maad to bile drie malice, and the gileful- 
nesse thereof? 2556 Abp. Parker Ps. Ivi. 160 They put 
theyr hope, by guilefulnes and craft, to scape away. 1383 
Golding Calvin on Dent, xxxix. 235 He wil not haue them 
defiled by guilefulnes. 2609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xiv. 24 
Lying vision, and deceitful divination, guilfulnes, and the 
seduction of their owne hart they prophecie unto you. 

Gtiileless (gal-lilcs), a. [f. Guile sb. + 
-LESS.] Devoid of guile. 

1728-46 Thomson 362 The plain ox. That harmjes-s, 

honest, guileless animal. <? 2763 Shenstone Elegies itxvx, 23, 
I chas'd the guileless daughters of the plain, Nor drtmt the 
chace, till Jessy was my prey. x8io Scott Lady o/ L. i. 
xix, Than every freeborn glanCe confes.sed The guileless 
movements of her brea.st. 1844 R. M. McChevne in Mein.t. 
(1872) 18 The golden days of guileless youth. 1880 W. b. 
Plumer in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 1-8 True piety 

is,. guileless, unspotted from the world. . ^ 

Comb, a 1834 Coleridge Notes Ji- Lect. (1874) 254 Cassio s 
full guileless-hearted wishes for the safely, .of Othello. 
Hence Gtiilelessly adv., GuiTelessness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Guilelesness .. Guilelesly. 28x9 
Shelley Cenci iv. iv. 183 The truth of things . . written on 
a brow of guilelessness. 1844 H. Rogers Ess. (x8^) III. 
113 The simpHciiy, innocence, and gui!elessne.ss of child- 
hood. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxv. 7 Traps, .into 
which tbeyhave fallen as guilelessly as beasts which stumble 
into concealed pits. 

tGTli'ler. Obs. Forms : 4 gilowre, gmlour, 
gylor, Eyulero,4-5 6H©r(e , -our(e, 4-6 gylour(e, 
guiler, 5 gyler, gyllor, 6 guyler. [ad. OF. 
gitilleor, gileor, gyllour, f. guilij^er, giler\ see 
Guile v."] A beguiler ; a deceiver. 

2303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 5075 Hyt semeh f>ou art a 
gylour. And coueytous, and trechour. C1380 WYCLiF43fiv/x. 
Sel. Wks, I. X29 Wc benken on \>h gilour saide whan he 
was on lyve. c 1430 Hymns Vtrg. 44 Neewe giiours woJae 
waite us schame. c 14^ Toioneley Myst. xiu. 713 Ihe fals 
gyler of teyn now goys he begylde. 1570 Saitr. Poems 
Re/orm. xviii. 75 Wo to thay Gylouris of godlynes denude ! 
1590 Spenser F, Q. n. vii. 64 He.. So goodly did beguile 
the Guyler of his pray. 


GuiTery, Obs, exc. dial. Forms; ‘4 gelori, 
gilerie, gill(e)ry, gilri, -ye, gyl(e)ry(e, 4-5 
gil(e)ry, gylory, 9 dial. gU(l)ery. [ad. Ob. 
gillerie, f. guilerx see Guile t/.] 

1 . Deception, deceit, cheating, trickery. 

2303 R. Brunne Hemdl. Synne 6611 Hj’t ys a lokene of 
felunnye To weyte hym wyb swych gylryc. c 2340 Hampole 
Prose Tr. (2866) 11 Here cs forbodene gillery of weghte. 
<^*375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George I pei^we wele J>i gilry 
cuir-ilke dele, pat bu wald lede me yddir quhare. 2426 in 
Surtees Misc. (x888) 10 Wyth outen any ^lory, frsude, or 
deceyt. c 2440 Vori: Myst. xxxviL 160 He leuys with gaudis 
and with gilerj'. 2863 Mrs. Toocooo Yorksh. Dial., Take 
care, there’s a good deal of gxllery about him. 

2 . With a and pi. An instance of deceit, an act 
of treachery, a trick. 

c 2330 R. Brunne CAro/x. (1810) 2x5 It was a gilerj'. a 2340 
Hampole Psalter tx. 25 When he sufHrs him or any ober 
come til honures & riches thorgh gilrj’s & syn. 1483 Calk. 
Angl. 156/1 A Gillry (. 4 . prestigium. 

t Gtlilesome, a. Obs, In 4 gilesiim. [f. 
Guile jA.-i- - some.] Full of guile; deceitful, false. 

^82 Wyclif Isa. X. 6 To a folc gtlesum I shal senden hym. 

Guilfafc : see Gylefat. 

tGurling*, Obs. [LGuilej;. + -ingI.] 

Deceit ; canning. 

13., AT. Alls. 3475 There caste AHsaunder the kyng For 
to aspye Daries gylyng. C1400 R. Gtouc. Citron. (Rolls) 
App. XX, 59 pe king o( scotfond al mid grete gilinge Seide 
he wolde come in pes & gistny mid pe kinge. c 2430 Hymns 
Virg. 10^ Leue alle fals mesuris & al gilinge. 

tGni’lingly, Obs. [i. *giuliug, ppl. a. 
of Guile v. -ly^,] in the manner of one who 
deceives; with guile ; deceitfully. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxvii. 35 Thi brotfair com gilyngliche, 
ana took thi blissyng. — Prov. xi. 13 Who goth gilendeli, 
shewith . . priue ihingus. 

Guill, Sc. variant of Gule sb.^ Obs. 

Guillem (gi*iem). Also 7 guillam, -iam, 
gwylim. [app. a. Welsh Gwilym = William. 
Cf. Guillemot.] « Guillemot. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 131 The gwylim. 2668 
Wilkins Real Char. it. via. § 4. 155 Guillam. 2674 Ray 
Collect. tVords, IVater Fotol 92 The Guilliam, Guillem or 
Kiddaw : Lomwia insula Feme. 2867 Smyth SailoPs 
IVord^bk., Guillem, a sea-fowl. 2885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds 217. 

Gurllemin. Hist. Also ^ gilmin. [a, OF. 
GuilUmin, i. Guillelme (mod. Guillaume) William; 
for the suffix see -ineI.] A hermit of the order 
founded in the 12th c. by disciples of St. William. 

The reference to their habit in the quot. Indicates that they 
wore a grey hood like the Franciscans and a black gown 
like the early Dominicans. 

<22300 Sat. People Kildare vii, m E. E. P. (1862) 153 
Hail be )€ gilmins wib jur blakegunes 5e leuith je wildirnis 
and fillib b® duns Menur wib-oute and prechour wib-inne. 
2844 Louisa S. Costello Plarn I. 235 Orders of hermit 
monks rose up in every quarter, bearing his name of 
Guillemtns. 

Guillemot (gi'irmpt). [a. V. guillemot (im 
in Hatz.-Darm.), app. a derivative of the name 
Guillaume * William. Cf. Guillem and Willock.] 
The name of several species of sea birds of the 
genus Aka or Uria', esp. (Jria or Alca troile, the 
Common or Foolish Guillemot, and Uria giylle, 
the Black Guillemot. 

1678 Ray IVillughb/s Ornith. 324 The Bird called . . by 
those of Northumberland and Durham a Guillemot or Sea 
hen. 2766 Pennant ZooL (1768) II. 517 The black Guil- 
lemot . . (is) found on the BaK-islc in Scotland. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 256 The frequent chatter of the 
Guillemot. 1828 Stark Elent, Nat. Hist. 1 . 326 The 
Guillemots, like the Divers, inhabit the northern seas, are 
little fitted for moving on land, and seldom venture on shore 
except in breeding lime. 2849 Kingsley N. Devon in Misc. 
II. 305 Some unseen guillemot would give a startled squeak. 
1859 Atkinson IVafks 4- Talks (1892) 328 Guillemots, or 
wiTlocks, as they are locally lYorkshircJ called. 2883 Black 
in Harper's Mag. Dec. 70/1 The soft * Kurroo ! kurroo ! ’ 
of the .. guillemots. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 399 The 
common or Foolish .. Guillemot of both sides of the 
Atlantic is replaced further northward by. .the Alca arra 
or A lca brnennichi of ornithologists. 

GuiUevat, variant (in Diets.) of GyLEFAT. 

Guillevine ; see Keelivi.vf. 

Guilliam, obs, form of Guillem. 

Guilliau (gidian). [f. F, Gttill-aume + -lAN.] 
An adherent of \Villiam III. 

1690 D’Urfey Collin's Walk iii. 99 Grave Bishops, Barons, 
Baronets, The Guiliians, and the Jacobites. 

Guilloclie Fr, giye’S), sb. Arch. fa. 

or ad. F. guilhehis the ornament itself or guiF 
loche the tool with which it is made.] * An 
ornament in the form of two or more bands or 
strings twisting over each other, so as to repeat 
the same figure, in a continued series, by the spiral 
returning of the bands * (Gwilt Eneycl. Archit, 
1842). See also Galace, Golose. 

2857 Birch Anc. Pottery (185S) I, 228 Not only are there 
fine architectural ornaments, — such as the guUloche, rosettes, 
leaves and flowers (etc.]. 1883 A. Dobson in Eng. Illustr. 
Mag. B^/i The ceiling, .is paints black, partly gilded, and 
divided into p.Tnels by bands, ornamented with a guilloche. 

attrib. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. ix. 272 The inier- 
laced, or guilloche ornaments, on the early Scottish crosses. 
1884 W. Wright Empire Hittites 245 Along the base of the 
stone, below the feel, runs a single band of the guilloche 


pattern. 2B93 ii^estm. Gas. 27 Feb. 6/r This portion .. is 
marked off by a guilloche border running from end to end. 

GuiUoclie (giluu-J), y. [ad. F. guillocher.] 
traus. To decorate with intersecting curved lines, 
or with any pattern composed ol carved lines. 
Hence Guillo'ched ppl. a. 

2883 Mollett Diet. Art .y ArchxoL, GuiUoched, waved 
or engme-turned. 

Guillocliee [f- F. guillochis sb,, 

with serai-anglicized spelling.] traus. To decorate 
with guilloches. Hence GuillocheeTng vbl, sb. 
(in quot attnbl). 

2886 Pop. ScL Monthly July 349 A charming effect is pro- 
duced at^the Neuwelt houses by means of a guiUochecing 
machine in which an engraver’s tool is drawn in regularly 
massed lines over the slowly revolving vase. 

Guillotinade (gi:Utinc*'d). [ad. F. guillo- 
iiuade (Dupre, iSoi), f. guillotine', see ne.\t and 
-ADE.] An execution by means of the guillotine. 

2835 AIacaulay .T/r y. Mackintosh Ess. (2850I 312 Then 
tome commotion, proscription, .civil war, foreign war, revo- 
lutionary tribunals, guillotinades. 

Guillotine (giHtf*n), sb. [a. Y, guillotine^ f. 
Guillotin, the name of a physician at whose sug- 
gestion the instrument was employed in 1789.] 

1 . An instrument used in France (esp. during the 
Revolution) for beheading, consisting of a lieavy 
knife blade sliding between grooved posts. Also, 
execution by this instrument, 

*793 Ann. Reg. 278 At half past 22 the guillotine severed 
I her head from her body. 2829 Byron /van i. cxxix, One 
I makes new noses, one a guillotine. 2848 W. H. Kelly tr. 

Le Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 417 Alibaud was condemned to 
I the guillotine. 2877 E, B. Hamley Voltaire xxvi. 202 The 
I violent overturning of the old monarchy, the proscriptions, 
the massacres, the guillotine— these would have received no 
countenance fi-om him. 

irans/. and /ig. 2800 Hurdis Fav. Village 137 7 ‘he 
monarch daffodil uprears bis head, Nor dreads the guillotine 
of the keen gale. 2802 Let. 14 May in Papers Twining 
Fam. (1887) Ser. ir. 243 A neat silver guillotine, to cut off 
the heads of asparagus. 1815 J. Adams Wks. (1856) X. 122 
Down would fail the guillotine of a negative upon the neck 
of poor Muhlenberg. 2884 Graphic i Nov. 446/2 Cayenne is 
so malarious that transportation thither used to be styled 
‘ the dry guillotine 

2. The name of various instruments acting in 
a similar manner ; a. Surg., an instrument for 
excising the tonsil or uvula and for other surgical 
operations, b. (See quots.) o. A machine for 
cutting the edges of books, paper, straw, etc. 

a. 2866 J. M, Sims Notes Uterine Surg. iii, a2A But I 
think 1 have at last hit upon something better [tnan the 
curved scissors] which I would term the uterine guillotine. 
x88o M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat «$• Nose 1 . 321 Abscission 
may be performed by means of knives, scissors, guillotines, 
or ecrascurs. 2886 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

b. 2882 Raymond Mining Gloss., Guillotine, a machine 
for breaking iion with a falling weight. 189* Labour Com- 
mission Gloss., Guillotines, machines used in the iron and 
steel industry for cutting square blocks of steel to a certain 
lengtL 

c. 1883 Scotsman 9 May 21/7 Valuable Printing Plant .. 
Two Guillotines. 1896 Advt., Printers.— Wanted, young 
man as Machine Man. . .One with knowledge of guillotine 
preferred. 

3 . a. U.S. (See quot. 1883.) b. A method of 
shortening the discussion on a hill in parliament, 
by fixing a day when the Committee stage must 
close. 

xB&z Encycl. Amer. 1 . aoo/i The axe, or rather the guillo- 
tine, is made to repre'^ent the dismissal of Government 
officials upon the coming in of a new President, or in case 
of some grave complication, and the victims are said to 
be beheaded. 1893 Boston (Mass.) Jml. so Mar. 1/2 'The 
Post-Office Guillotine Working Rapidly. 2^3 Scotsman 
28 June 6 Let us suppose that the Government nave resolved 
to adopt the guillotine. 2893 Westm.Gaz. 30 June 2/2 The 
Coercion Bill (1887) was allowed 15 days in Committee be- 
fore the application of the guillotine. 

4 . attrib., as guillotine-massacre, -process ; guil- 
lotine-cravat, a fashion of cravat current during 
the French revolution ; guillotine-cutter = 2 c ; 
guillotine-instrument Surg.^22,', guillotine- 
window \Y.fenHre a guillotine), an ordinary sash 
window, jocularly so called from the fact (hat the 
sashes slide in grooves. 

1880 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy iH. 225 Italy had become cos- 
mopolitan and eclectic, borrowing top bools, *guiIlotine 
cravats, and Grecian sandals. 2884 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Supp.j *Gu 3 JIotine instrument. 2796 Bp, Watson A/ol. 
Bivle i. (2799) 6 , 1 cannot, with you. attribute the ‘guillotine- 
massacres to that cause. 1893 Daily Nezvs 10 June 3/8 
There might be an objection to applying the *gui!Jolme 
process to the BUI a.s a whole. 18^ Ibid. 28 Feb. 4/7 The 
French laugh at our '‘guillotine windows’- and greatly prefer 
their own, which open inwards. 

Hence Guilloti'iiisin, execution by means of the 
guillotine ; Quilloti'nist, one who favours execu- 
tion by the guillotine, 

*793 Poetry in .Antu Reg. 404 Lo ! I who erst. .Disclos’d 
the secrets of the Royal House, And sang the CuUJotini^m 
of— a louse! 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. xx 
The humane guillotinlsts of Bourdcaux. 

GuiUotilie {gi\ 3 it-ii), V. [ad. F. guilhltue-r, 
f. guillotine Guillotine sb.) 

1 . trans. To behead by the guillotine. 

1794 Citron, in Ann. Reg. lO May (1799' ti,h Guillotined 
at Paris, madamc Elizabeth, sister of the late king of France. 
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x8io Q. Kev. Nov. 464 Our late philosophers (forwe believe 
theyare most of them guillotined). 1837 Cari-VLE Fr. Rci>, 
III. vn. ii, They have suffered much: their friends guil- 
lotined; their pleasures. -ruthlessly repressed. 1880 Ouida 
Moi/is I. 146 You could fancj’her going to be guillotined in 
old lace like Marie-Antoinette. 

iransf. and /ig. t8o4. Fessenden DemocK CtSo6) I, 121 
And guillotine the reputation Of every good^ man in the 
nation. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 39 The 
view.. includes some hills, with vineyards guillotined after 
the French manner. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 3/1 Mr. 
Calmour has a short and easy way with dissyllables which 
refuse to fit into his verse. He simply guillotines them, 
thus ; * And redbreasts fearless 'proach the door \ 

2 . In various applied senses, a. To cut (the 
edges of a book) with a guillotine, b. To cut 
short discussion upon (a bill, a clause). 

1893 Times 1 June 9/5 To fi.x a date for guillotining each 
clause in succession. 1896 Daily Neivs 23 Mar. 8/6 Only 
the cheaper books are sewn by machinery .. the better 
volumes being sewn with silk by hand. Then the edges are 
guillotined. 

Hence Guilloti'ned ppl. a. (also absol^ ; 
Giii:llotineeT,Guilloti*jier,one who guillotines; 
Guilloti*nemeiit [so in Fr.], e.xecution by the 
guillotine. 

1796 Times i Aug. in J, Ashton Old Times (18B5) 322 The 
widows of twenty guillotined poor souls. 1832 Blackvj. 
Mag’. XXXII. 27s They . . would rather be the guillotined 
than the guillotiners. 1837 Dickens Piebto. xl, The vehicle 
was not exactly a gig . . nor a guillotined cabriolet. 1837 
C.^RLYLE Fr. Rev. III. vii. ii, Bewildered by long terror, 
perturbations and guillotinement. Lon^i. yl/rt^.Aug. 

359 These were would-be guillotiners, now to be guillotined 
in their turn ! 1897 Expositor's Grki Test. I. 164/1 Even 
persecutors and guillotineers get weary of their savage work. 

GuillotiniiL^ (gil^trnig), vbl. sb. [f. Guil- 
lotine V. 4- -iNok] The action of the •vb. 
Guillotine. 

1794 in spirit Puhl. ymls. (1799) I. 331 Confusions, up- 
roars, commitments, guillotinings, &c. 1799 Coleridge 

Lett. (18^5! I. 329 Guillotining is loo republican a death for 
suchrepiiles. iSs^Sala 7’«'.r<?w«rfCf^£Xr(i86i)304\Vehave 
had . .no confiscations, no deportations, and no guillotinings, 
atlno. 1837 Thackeray Tr. Rev.y His., guil- 

lotining system had its hour. 1893 Times i June 9/5 Cutting 
short the discu.ssion on . . the remaining clauses of the Bill 
by what Is known as the ‘guillotining’ process. 

Guilour, variant of Guiler Obs. 
t GuilouS, a. Obs. In 4 gilous(e, 4-5 gylous. 
[i.gile. Guile + -ODS.] Gnileful. 

1382 NVyclif 2 Cor, xi. 13 Fonvhi suche false apostlis ben 
trecherous, or gylous work men, transfiguringc hem into 
apostUs. 1496 Dives ^ P&up. (W, de \V.) v. v. 202/2 The 
gylous tonge, that is called in latjm liti^ta dolosa. 

Hence f Guilously adv.j guilefully, 
cz^^St. Mary o/Oignies \. ix. in AngliaVIll. 143/16 
bat sly enmy.. warned hym also gylously of sum gooddedys 
pat hee shulde do. 1496 D/tfes ^ Paup. (W. de W.) v. v. 
202/2 loab gylously sloughe the noble prynce Amasam. 
Gldlt igilt), ji. Forms; i gylt, gielt, 
I, 2, 4 gelt, 2-5 gult(e, 2-6 gilt, 2-7 gylt(e, 3 
Onn. gillt, 3-5 gilte, 4 gelte, 4, 6 guilte, 
(gelthe, gylthe), 6- guilt. [OE. gylt str. masc. 
prehistoric type *gttUi-z ; related to ne-xt vb. 

No equivalent forms arc known in the other Teut. langs. 
The connection commonly assumed with the OTeut. root 
*geld-, gald’, ^tld^^ to pay, Yield, is inadmissible phono- 
logically, and its apparent plausibility with regard to sense 
disappears on e.xaminatIon. From the fact that OE. gylt 
renders L. dehitum in the Lord's Prayer and in Matt, xviii. 
27, and that is gylti^ renders debet in Matt, xxiii. i8, it has 
been inferred that the sb. had a primary sense ‘ debt of 
which there seems to be no real evidence, though OE. 
scyldf G. schuldf have developed the sense of ‘guilt' from 
that of ‘ debt *.] 

fl. A failure of duty, delinquency; offence, 
crime, sin. Obs. (Cf. 5 b.) 

971 Blickl. Horn. 193 ponne onfoj? hie forgifnesse ealra 
heora cylta aet urum Drihlne. /rxooo Kentish Ps. 1. 39 
(Gr.> Geltas gcclansa, pa "Se ic on aldre sefre ^efremede. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 12 Forgyf us ure gyltas [rxx6o 
Hatton geltas]. exoso Byrhlfertlis Handboc in Anglia 
VIII. 320 pact we ne sefremmon gylta lenl^ne. <txx75 
Cott. Horn. 223 Se lichame is deadhc purh adames gylt. 
CX200 Ormin 15873 Iff* pe33 mu3henn turrnenn hemm To 
betenn he53rc gillless. xa.. Paternoster in Rel. Ant. I. 
282 For^lf us oute guUes, c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2409 So 
Sinked euerilc wis man..5e of adames gilte muneS. 1340 
Ayenb. 15 pe ten homes of pe beste betoknep pe geltes of 
pe ten hestes of our Ihorde. 0x400-50 Alexander 3213 
(Dublin MS.) pat Sloghen so pair souerent pat neuer paim 
gilt made. 1401 /’onw (Rolls) II. 39 For which gilts 
and defaults it were worthy that the order, .were fordone. 
*t*2. Kesponsibility for an action or event; the 
‘ fault* ^(some person). (In OE. const, genitive.) 

XX.. O. E. Chron. an. 1048 (Laud MS.) Eustatius haifde 
^^ecydd pam c>'nge pel hit sccolde beon mare g>dt paste 
burhwaru ponne his. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 257 It is 
for men ben nou5t worthy To haue the grace of god and 
no gylie of the pope. CX380 Sir Fenanh. 317 If pe sarsyn 
ouercompp [sic] him hare certis 3e berep pe gilt. 1390 Gower 
Con/. II. 122 She taketh upon her self the gilt, a 1400-50 
Alexander 2384 It was pe gilt all of pe gome fk nojt of pe 
gud lord. X67X Mrs. Behn Forc'd Marriage 1. i, I shall 
grow angT3’, and believe your pride \Yould put the guilt oflT 
on your modesty. 

i* 3 . Desert {of a penalty) ; esp. in phrase With- 
out guilty without having done anything to deserve 
one’s fate, innocent!)'. Obs. 

fi27S Passion our Lord 342 in O. E. Mise. 47 Ncnne 
gult of dope ich on hym i-seo. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. v. 75 
AVith-oulegult,godwot gat ich ibys scathe. CX400 Maundev. 


(Roxb.) XV. 67 Godd pan had done agayne his rktwisnesse 
for to suffer swilk ane innocent die witnouten gilt, c 1430 
Life St. Kath. (1884) 51 Seyngepat pe kepers scholde haue 
be turmented wyth oute gylte. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
39904 He fand ane subtill wyle. But ony gilt how he suld 
them begi'le. a 1625 Boys IVks. (1629-30) 268 Shee . . 
abideth vnder the w'rath of God, horror of conscience, guilt 
of death and hell. 

. 4 . The fact of having committed, or of being guilty 
of, some specified or implied offence; guiltiness. 
f P'ormerly (now poet.) const. ^ 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 129 If a clerke men 
founde in his lond pat reft, porgh slauhter or wounde, or 
porgh oper theft, Men suld schewe his guilte in pe courte 
of lay. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Vl. 165 lastinianus' 
Cesar was prived of pe ioye of his kyngdom for gilt of my.s- 
byleve. C1450 Myrc 1100 Hast thow forsake pyn ovvnegult, 
And on a-noper pe blame 1-pult? X622 Bacon Hen. FJI 
196 It was neither guilt of Crime, nor reason of State, that 
could quench the Enuie that was vpon the King for this 
Execution, a 1715 Burnet Orvn Time iv. {1724) I. 636 He 
in his deposition said somewhat that brought Sir Hugh 
Cambell and his son under the guilt'of treason. 1833 Tenny- 
son Lady Clara Vere de IL 43 The guilt of blood is at your 
door. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 324 Positive 
proof of hisguilt could not be adduced. z^xSpenker2 May 
532/2 He has put the believers in the guilt of Richard III 
in a dilemma. 

6. The state (meriting condemnation and re- 
proach of conscience) of having wilfully conimitted 
crime or heinous moral offence ; criminality, great 
culpability. 

c 15x0 More Pictis ^Vks. 32 Spare vs wretches, and washe 
awaye our gilt, That we be not by thy iuste anger spilt. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. v. 48 That his guilt the greater may 
appeare..! will a while with bis first folly beare. 1654 
Hammond Fundamentals xvi. 167 These, .are taken away, 
the possibility of guilt, and the possibility of innocence. 
X709 Steele Taller No. 35 r 1 Several of my intimate 
Friends are in the Guilt. 1737 Whiston yosephusy Anttq. 
Dissert, ii, Most of which seem to have had no other 
peculiar guilt upon them than that common to soldiers in 
war. 1757 Smollett Reprisal Prol., No guilt attends a 
fact involuntary. 1785 Burke Corr. (1844) HI- 39 Guilt 
resides in the intention. 1813 Byron Giaour 1243 But 
Heaven in wrath would turn away. If Guilt should for the 
guiltless pray. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth xni. She never 
saw the child of her love stand before her doubly dis- 
honoured, by guilt and by falsehood. 2876 Mozley Umv. 
Semi. viii. 176 Guilt is the direct consequence of a crime 
having been committed. 

b. (With a and //.) An instance, kind, or 
degree of guilt, rare. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 135 Of every gilt, and wicket 
govirnance, 1 The mercy, and lasar to repent. 2605 
Shaks. Lear in. xl. 57 Close pent-vp guilts. Riue your con- 
cealing Continents. 16^9 uentl. Call. Pref. § 8 'Twas 
amongst the Jews a Capital Guilt to curse a Parent.^ 1685 
South Serm. (1843) II. xvii. 281 The pardon of a guilt (loo 
big for the common measures of pardonk 2702 Rowf. Tamerl, 
V. i. 2XZ5 Nor has my Soul One unrepented Guilt upon 
remembrance. X7XX Steele Sped. No. X39 f 1 Rapine, 
Murder, and all the Guilts that attend War when it is unjust. 
2864 H. H. Brownell War Lyrics (i866) 21 Ah ever .. In 
the crash of falling crime Some lesser guilt must share. 

c. Conduct involving guilt ; heinous sin or 
crime. 

^ 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 127 It [self-deceit] is 
itself the greatest of all guilt in proportion to the degree it 
prevails. 1780 Newgate Cat. V. 120 The life of this man 
seems to have been one chain of guilt from the cradle to 
the gallows. 1819 Bvron yuan 11, cxxvii. He was a Greek, 
and on his isle had built.. A very handsome house from out 
Ills guilt 

11 d. Misused for ‘ sense of guilt *. 

1690-1 Tillotson Serm. xxxviii. (1735) I. 355 Guilt being 
nothing else but trouble arising in our minds, from a con- 
sciousness of having done contrary to what we are verilj' 
pers%vaded was our Duty. 

0 . In legal use ; The state of being regarded as 
justly liable to penalty, rare. 

2765 Blackstone Comm. Introd. § 2. 46 Here it is im- 
possible that the party could foresee that an action, innocent 
when it was done, should be aftenvards converted to guilt 
by a subsequent law. 1858 J. Kent Comm.Avter. (ed.9) 

1. 157 If a ship has contracted guilt by a breach of blockade, 
the offence is not discharged until the end of the voyage. 

7 . attnb. and Covib.y as guilt-bom^ -concealiitgy 
-formedy •imbuedy -reekingy ^sichy -staiiiedy -won 
adjs. Also t guiltwito [OE. wile penalty], penalty 
for commission of crime. 

1813 Scott Rokeby iil xiv, “Guilt-bom Excess the goblet 
drained, x^o-46 Thomson Autumn 1174 Beneath the 
cloud of *guilt-concealing night. 2830 Scott Demonol, x. 
364,^ I cannot forbear giving you another instance of a 
“guilt-formed phantom. 2845 Hirst /Veww fo Others, sweet 
and dove-like others, regal : — Others, ‘^uilt-imbrued. 
x8ir^ Shelley Tear ii, 4 Patriotism red with his “guilt- 
reeking gore, a 2625 Beaum. & Fl, Custom Country iv. i, 

A *guilt-slck conscience, a 2822 Shf.lley Postk. Fragm. 
Mat^. Nicholson 82 At the orphan’s sigh ..Totters the 
fabric of thy *guilt-stmned throne. 964 in Birch Cart. Sax. 
(1893) 111- 379 Debitum transgressionis et penam delicti 
Anglice dicitiir Ofersxwnesse ct “Gyitwyte. 2387 
Trevisa HigdeniKsPA:^ H.95 Gultxrite amendes for trespas. 
2607 Cowell Gulirvit. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), ' 
Gyltwile. . Gultwil (Sax. Law-Term), 
t Gidlt, v. Obs. Forms : i gyltan, 2-3 
giilten(7V), Orm. gilltenn, 4 gilte(n, 4-5 gilt, 
5-6 gylte, 6 guilt. Pa. t, 2-4 gulte, 3-5 gilte, 

4 gilted, -id, 5 gylted. Pa. pple. 2 igult, 4-6 
6ilt, 5 gult, 5 gilted, 6 guilted. [OE. gyltan 
prehistoric type *gnltjan ; related to prec. sb.] 


1 . inlr. To commit an offence or trespass, to sin. 

cBzs, C897, ^2000 [see Guilting;^//. a.}. czozoRuleSt. 

BcneL vL (Logeman) 25 Ic sade ic gehealde wegas mine 
b.'ct ic na gylte on minre tungan. C2X7S Lamb. Horn, 83 
pa com bes hlon, he nefre ne gulte. aitoo Moral Ode 27 
A1 to lome ich habbe igult a werke and o worde often, a 2250 
Owl 4- Night. 1521 Ther-fore the were gulte That leof is 
over wummon to pulle. 2340-70 Alex.^‘ Dmd. 550 Michel 
gilte 3e, gome, bi jour godus fake, a z^^S'^ Alexander 
472 pou has giltid, hot no5t gretly. 2530 Palscr. 566/1 , 1 
gylte, I faulte or commyt a trespasse (Lydgate). 

b. Const, againsty rarely to (a person, a law). 
Also with dat. of person, and acc. of thing (neuter 
pron.). 

c 2200 Ormin 5142 Godd itt te forrbedeJ))> To gilltenn ohht 
onjaeness himm. 2340-70 Alex. * 384 We ne gilte 

noht god no no gome here. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. vin. 151 
Alle thuse rybaudes that repenten hem sore, That eitere thei 
guile a3ens the. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xxviii. 
(Tollem. MS.), In poo mawmeles Salomon trespasid and 
giltid his owne God. a 2400-50 Alexander 2430 pare as 
he gilt me agayns & I him gradid haue. 24x4 Brampton 
Penit. Ps. xxvi. (Percy Soc.) 10 Graunte me grace .. Thi 
lawe to understande . . That I nevere gylte a3ens itt, 2423 
Jas. I Kingis Q. xxxviii, Ouhat haue I gilt to him or doon 
offense, That I am thrall, and birdis gone at large? CX450 
Lonelick Grail 1 . 658 Why hast hou thus here now wrowht, 
with goddis peple that Gylted the nowht ? c 2500 Lancelot 
699 Qwhat haue y gilt, allace ! or qwhat deseruit? 

2 . [f. the sb.J traits. To render guilty. In 
quot, reji. 

1^53 Grimalde Cicero ' s Offices in. (1558)121 Hath he then 
guilted himself of murder? 

Guilt, obs. form of Gilt sb. and v. 

Guilt(e, -ed, obs, £f. Gilt, Gilted ppl. adjsi 
tGni'lter. Obs. Also 3 gultare, 4 gilter. 
[f. Guilt v. + -eu k] An offender, transgressor. 

22. . Paternoster in Rel. Ant. I. 282 Forjif us cure gultes, 
also we for3ifet cure gultare. 2382 Wyclif Isa. i. 28 He 
shal to-trede the hydous gilteres and the synneres togidere. 
tGui’ltfal, fl. Obs. [f. Guilt sb. + -ful.] 
Full of guilt ; guilty ; heinous. Hence f Guilt- 
fuUy adv. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. SaintSy Andrea 103 Wikit women, Jjou 
|> olis pus III, for hou. .basconsawitgiltfully. 2655 R. Capel 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix- 36 Worldliness is a most 
: guiltful sin in respect of God. ^ 2675 Walker etc. Paraph. 
St, Paul 22 Prohibition . . making it more guilt-full, ^ 1791 
Learmont poems is (E. D, D.) The lady heard the guiltiou 
tale Wi’ mickle dole an’ dread. 

Guilt-head, obs. form of Gilt-head. 
Guiltily (gi'ltili), adv. [f. Guiltv a. + -lt 2.] 
In a guilty manner or condition ; like one that is 
guilty. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Illy V. iii. 246 Bloody and guilty: 
guiltily awake. And in a bloody Battell end thy dayes, 
2662 Jesuits' Reasons (1675) 104 Who have guiltily pro- 
voked . . the Sanguinary Laws. 2843 Carlyle Past ff Pr. 
IV. iii, Our friends of China, who guiltily refused to trade. 
2873 Black .Pp. Thule v. 69 Consciousness that he had been 
guiltily remiss. 

Guiltiness (gidtines). [f. Guiltv a. + 
-NESS.] The condition, quality, or state of being 
guilty ; criminality, culpability ; an instance of 
this ; also, consciousness of guilt. Const, of. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. SaintSy Thomas 172 Of gillines pc schame 
Is generit, & of It blame. 2535 Coverdale yohn xix. 6 
Take ye him & crucifye him,' for I fynde no giltynesse 
in him. 2602 Sir W. Cornwallis Disc, Seneca (2831) 
10 Too much doubt argueth too much guiltine.^se. 2676 
Allen Address Noncon/. 97 A guiltiness of a great Schism 
in the Church, and consequently of the many sad effects ofit. 
a 2740 Waterland IVks. (1823) VI. 286 Arguments against 
Christianity, be they serious or ludicrous, are indifferently 
(not always in the same degree, or with the same guiltiness) 
attempts to subvert Christianity, and are consequently to 
be punished. 2752 J, Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 89 
His Guiltiness of the Crime libelled against him. ^ a 2834 
Lamb Misc. Wks. (1871) 469 False surmises of her guiltiness. 
2849 Stovel Introd. to Cantu's Necess. 6 The loss of truth 
by neglect, whatever the present inducement, must ever be- 
fore God be attended with inexcusable guiltiness. 

fGuiTting, ppl. a. Obs. Chiefly OE. In 
I gyltend. 4 giltend. [f. Guilt v. + -ing^^.] 
That offends or trespasses. In quots. absol. 

0825 yes/. Psalter xxiv. 8 Swoete & rcht diyten fore 
Sissum aee Tjesette gyltendum in weje. 0897 K. >Elfrrd 
Gregory's Past. xxi. 166 Dara gyltendra scylda. ciooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 12 Forgj’f us ure gyltas, swa sua we 
forgl'faS urum gyltendum. 2382 Wyclif yob ix. 28, I 
shamede allc my werkis, wilende that thou shuldist not 
spare to the giltende. 

fGui'ltist. Obs. rare-^'. [£ Guilt sb. + 
-1ST.] A guilty person ; an offender. 

2^3 W. Freke Art War vL 252 Only the Principal 
Guiliists among Your Enemy ought to suffer Death. 

Guiltless (gi’ltles), fl. Forms: seeGDiLTjA 
[Late OK. g^'llleasy f.pdt Guilt + -Has -less.] 

1 . Free from guilt ; innocent. Const, ofy f/rom. 
c 2200 Vices 4- Virtues (18S8) 133 Hande on hande nis naht 
5e euele man gylt-leas. e 2200 Ormin 1977 Jho, j^att all 
wass ^illtelms. 2297 R. Glouc. (Ro11s)6707 pe crl godwin.. 
Let his gultclese men setie al arewc. ^1340 Cursor M. 
16406 (Trin.) Alle je se he seide fiat I am gillies of Iiis lyuc. 
2382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 24, I am innocent or giltlcs-se, 
fro the blood of this iust man. c 1460 Towneley Myst. iv. 

207 And thus gyliles (I J sh-ill be arayde. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Rich. Illy 8 b, T’he cause of the destruction of manye gyltlcs 
persones. 2590 Srenscr F. Q. i* viii. 36 All the floorc .. 
with blcK>d of guililesse babc.s, .Defiled was. *647 Cowley 
Mistr. Concealment i, So handsomly the thing contrive, 
That she mayguililcssof it live. 27x3 Berkeley Gwfrrwm'/ 
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No. 62 r 2 The cheapness of pueriJe delights, (he guiltless 
joy they leave^ upon the mind. 1750 Gray EUgv xv, Some 
Cromwell, guiltless of his countr3^’s blood. 1853 Grotb 
Greece n. Ixxxiv. XI. 189 Upon their guiltless heads fell all 
the terroRi of retaliation for the enormities of the despot, 
quasi-rtrfz/i. 1^2 Udall Erasvt. Apoph^ ll. 291 a, He was 
.. through enuie & falsely surmised accusacions, guilte- 
lesse condemned S: putte to death. 

b. ab:iol, or quasi'*j^. Now only with the. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 pe unbileffulle man werpeS 
his a3en gilt uppe jje giltlese. a 1300 Cursor M. 11554 He 
made oon ordinaunce in hije I>at mony guides shulde dije. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 668 Hit is a dom hat neuer god gaue, 
J>at euer be gyltlez schulde be schente. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5152 Bathe giltles and als gylty. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Alfance i Ye shold do g^ete synne yf ye dyd put 
this Innqcentand gyltlestodethe. xydpcLACKSTONECcim;;/. 
IV. xxvii. 336 In consequence of a notion that God would 
always interpose miraculously to vindicate the guiltless. 

t c. iransf. Of things, places, etc. : Free from 
the stain of crime. Const, of. Obs. 

1602 Marston * 5 * ^fel. \v. Wks. 1856 I. 46 Was ever 
Prince. .Left shipwrackt, banisht, on more guiltlesse ground! 
1652 Benlowes Theoph. xii. Ixxii, We there, on grassie 
tufted Tapistries In guiltlesse shades, by full hair’d trees .. 
view natures ants and bees. 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 658 
■ Though spears in iron tempests rain’d around, Yet innocent 
they played, and guiltless of a wound. 1784 Cowper Task 
III. 698 That dissipated minds .. Should seek the guiltless 
joys that I describe. 

t2. nonce-uses. a. Free from penalty, scot free, 
b. Undeserved. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 90 God, who permltteth no 
guile to be guiltlesse, will shortly requite this injury. 1602 
Marston IV. iii. Wks. 1856 1 . 126 Have I 

liv’d to see his vertues blurd With guiltlesse blots ? ' 

3 . Having no acquaintance, dealings, or fami- 
liarity with, no experience or use of (something). 
Const, of. (Cf. Innocent 2 c and Guilty 2 b.) 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 392 Not as shee with Row and 
Quiver armd, But with such Gardning Tools as Art yet 
rude, Guiltless of fire had formd. 1693 Dryden Ovid's bid. 
T. 132 The teeming earth, j’et guiltless of the plough, And 
unprovok’d, did fruitful stores allow, a 1763 Shenstone 
i. T5 Guiltless of disguise. Atlantic Monthly 
Sept. 33^2 Gabriel was . . reported . . to be guiltless of the 
alphabet. 1^4 Lisle Carr Jud. Gvjynne 1 . 1. 1 Distinguish- 
ing it from other farm-houses, which were guiltless of that 
special ornamentation. 

Guiltlessly (gHtlesli).<rrt't'. [f. prec. + -W-.] 
In a guiltless manner ; without guilt. 

*548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. i Pei. i. 1-2 Whom the 
rageing crueltie of them, which hated the name of Christe, 
hathe giltelesly dryuen out of the places where their fathers 
dwelt before them. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii.^xs 
The trifling vse of the name of God and Christ, the which 
no man shall guiltelessely lift vp in vaine. 1870 Ruskin 
Led. Art I 27 It is not possible .. for any, guiltlessly, to 
pass their days in a succession of pleasures. 

Crniltlessuess (gidtlesn^s). [f. Guiltless 
a. + -NESS.] The condition, quality, or state of 
being guiltless ; innocence. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. iv. 2 If at any tyme our gilt- 
lessenesse appeere not before the world. *6go Hobbes De 
Carp. Pol. 23 When justice is taken for GuiUlesnesse, the 
Actions are just, ana yet not alwayes the Man. x68r T, 
Flatman Heraclitits Ridens (1713) IL 30 If the Declaration 
of a Grand Jury .. cannot convince the World of the guilt- 
lessness of any Man, what can? 1813 Sir S. RoMiLLY^'/^rrc/i 
Pari. 5 Mar., The guiltlessness of the Princess of Wales was 
established. 1877 Mi.ss Yongr Cameos III. yii. 58 These 
preposterous charges almost show the real guiltlessness of 
the veteran on whom national hatred had fixed. 

Gruilty (gi-lti), Forms; i gyltis, 2 geltig, 
3-4 gelty, 3-4 guUi(/0i 4 geltiCf, gilt-, g:uiltif(e, 
gylti, -if, -yf, 4-5 gulty, 4-6 gilti, gylty, 5 
gillty, giltyf, 5-6 giltie, gyltie, 6 giltye, gylt^, 

7 guiltie, 6- guilty. [OE. gyltigi see Guilt r< 5 . 
and -Y 1. Some ME. forms are due to association 
of the suffix with -if, -IVE.] 

1 . That has olTended or been in fault; delin- 
quent, criminal. Now in stronger sense : That 
has incurred guilt ; deserving punishment and 
moral reprobation ; culpable. Often absol. 

ciooo Azs. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. i 8 Swa hwylc swa swere>on 
bmre offrunge >4 ofer biet weofud ys se ys gyltis 
Gosp. geltlx, Vulg. debetl a 117S Cott. Horn. 239 Pan seied 
ham god be gelty mannen 5e seneBeden [etc.], a xz^oLofsonr 
in Cott. Horn. 205 Ich icnowe me gulti and creie l^fdi 
merci. 13.. 5VKy«^rtg’.(W.)856Thourgththeconseilofhus 
wif, Hesloughth hisgreihond nowt geltif. 23.. E. E.Allit. 
P A. 668 pe gyltyf may contryssyoun hente & be burg mercy 
to grace bryst. r 1380 WycLiF /KXrj. (i88o) 9 pex ben most 
gvltifofaUe. cxafloRom. /?f»w6394Penaunce..formysinne 
Which that I fond me gilty inne. c 1400 Gamelyn 822 We wil 
sle be giltif and late be (other goo. 1638 Ford Lad^ s / nal 
IV i Tis the guilty trembles At horrors, not the innocent. 
i^iaW Rogers Foy. 12 We put ten ofthe Mutineers m Irons. 

. .Others less guilty I punish’d and discharg’d. 1781 (Jowper 
Anii^Thelypth. 188 The guiltiest .still are ever least ashamed. 
18x4 Calhoun Speech 25 Feb., ^Vks. 1864 11 - 92 , 1 know not 
which to pronounce the most guilty: the nation that inHicts 
a wrong, or that which quietly submits to it. tSzQ Bvron 
Mar. 1 -a!. i. i, And secret as the grave to which they doom 
The guilty. i8;to R. W. Dale Week-day Sentu vu 1=7 To 
pardon the guiltiest. ^ , 

b, trcznsf of the instrument with which, or the 
scene %vhere, a crime is committed ; or the lihc* 
xSBSShaks. m^.v. ii. 184 This one Hand yet is left, 
to cut your throats, Whil’st that Lauinxa tweene her smmps 
doth hold: The Bason that receiues your^guilty blood. 
1590 — Com. Err. iv. iv. 66 Vpon me the giultie doores were 
shut. 1629 Milton Nativity 39 Only with speeches fair 


She WOOS the gentle Air To hide her guilty front with 
innocent Snow. 1709 Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) III. 
^4 Had he.. not havegonc to theguilty Rendezvous. 1780 
Cowper Table 7\ 450 The storms that overset the joys of 
life. Are but Hisrods to scourge a guilty land. iSax Byron 
C< zm III. i. 397 He hangs his guilty head. <x 1854 H. Reed 
Led. Bril. Poets iv. (1857) *23 Perceiving that the barge 
was steering to the traitor’s gate, she refused to enter that 
guilty portal. 


2 . That has committed a particular offence or 
crime, or is justly chargeable with a particular 
fault. Const, of 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6898 Holdeb horn gulti of be dede 
& lateb . . in strong prison be ydo. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. 
IFks. III. 289 Gihi of schedyng b*rof Ibe blood of Jesus 
Crist). 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. Ixxi. (Percy Soc.) 27 
Thow5 thou he gylty of synnes sevene. 1450 Lomner in 
Poston Lett. No. 93 I. 125 He was aireyned .. upon the 
app^hementes . . and fonde gylty. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
iiL ii. 168 Least myselfe be guilty to selfe wrong, lie stop 
mine eares against the Mermaids song. 1593 — 2 Hen. VI, 
ni. ii. 17 We intend to try hts Grace to day, If he be guUtie. 
16x3 V\sKc:iiKSi Pilgrimage (1614) 112 In some cases of homi- 
cide the guiltie person was put in a little-ease prison. 1676 
tr. Guillatiere's t'oy. Athens 46 They are guilty of very 
foul mistakes. 1681 Trial S. Coltedge 6 You must plead to 
the Court, Guilty or not Guilty. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. 
Hum. Knowl. \. §91 [We] are guilty of no innovation in that 
respect. *769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xxvii. 338 One cannot 
but be astonished at the folly and impiety of pronouncing a 
man guilty, unless he was cleared by a miracle, xy^z Aneed. 
IV. Pitt III. xxxLv. 39,^ I charge the Ministers with the 
highest crimes that men in their stations can be guilty of. 
28x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 392 The heir at law . . had 
been guilty of a breach of trust, 1859 Lang Wand. India 
381 Well, plead Not guilt}', and you will have it. 1BS4 Ld. 
Esher in Lam Times Rep. LXXIII. 616/2 note. The 
deceased was also guilty of negligence or of want of reason- 
able care contributing to the accident. 1884 Sir S. St. John 
Hayti Hi. 86 The first and last chief who \vas ever guilty 
of so unaccountable a weakness. 1894 Solicitors' yrnl. 
XXXIX. 2/2 The. .report . . must state that fraud has been 
committed, though the guilty person need not be specified. 
Fb. cibsoi. tissb. Theperson who is guilty. Obs. 

1550 W, Lynne Carton's Cron. 232 b, Thcrupon was the 
gyltye fas^ied aboute the necke with an yron coller . . and 
then a fyer made . , and so the Gylty roasted tyll he dyed. 
x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. § 56. 644 Yet at length' 
was that Castle enforced to surrender vpon composition of 
life, excepting the guilties of Burgundies death. 1700 Dryden 
Cock 4’ Fax 287 Oft a speedier pain the guilty feels, 
e. In playful or ironical use. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. it 1x6 Brag. Is there not a ballet 
Boy, of the King and the Begger? Boy. Thc^world was 
very guilty of such a Ballet some three ages since. T&48 
Sy.mmons Vind. K. Chas. 15 These Papers might have been 
Evidences of Truth and of Loyalty too had the Surprizers 
of them been guilty of these vertues. a x66t Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 65 He died not guilty of much wealth. 
x6^ Ladies Call. 11. hi. § 23 The World is apt enough to 
maficious errors . . but 'tis seldom guilty of the charitative. 
a X704 T. Brown Perstus* Sat. x. Wks. 1730 1 . 54 For read 
his trifles, and scarce in one line You’ll find him guilty of 
the least design, X717 Berkeley JrttL Tour Italy 27 Jan., 
Wks. i87t IV, 551 Church of the Carmelites .. in the front 
a little diamond work, which they arc sometimes guilty of. 
1784 Cowper Task 11. 12 He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own. 

t 3 . Gnilty of (rarely to)\ culpably responsible 
for (a result) ; to blame for the loss or destruction 
of (something). Obs. 

<t X225 f?. 58 Heo is Mlti of bestes deaSe. 1395 ; 

Purvey Ranotistr, (1851) 34 Ye ben giltif of alle, and cause 1 
of here dampnacioun. Ibid. 139 He that takith gouernance 
of a ship in great tempest to a man vnkunnynge, is gihi of 
al the ship, and of alle thingis conteynid therynne. 1532 
Frith Mirr. ii, Wks. (X573) 87 Orels are they in teoperdie 
to perishe at euery pic, and the eye giltie of theirdestruction 
for withdrawing her office from them. xS 3 S Covbrdale 
X Sam, xxii. 22, I am giltye of the soules of thy fathers 
house, 161X Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 549 Th' vnthought*on 
accident is guiltie To what we wildely do. 1628 AIilton 
Vac. Excrc. 96 Severn swift, guilty of Maiden's death. 
1648 Bovle Seraph, Love 11660) 24 It was., a want of Dis- 
cretion, that was guilty of their faults. 1700 Drvden Pal. 

<5* Arc. nr. 815 With mortal haired 1 pursued his life. Nor he 
nor you were guilty ofthe strife. 0*7x5 BvrketOtvu Time 
i. (1724) I. 40 The preachers, .cried out against all that were 
for moderate proceedings, as guiltyof the blood that had 
been shed. 


'f' 4 . Deserving of, liable to (a penalty). Also 
bound to the performance of (a vow) = L. reus 
volt. Obs. 


C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) to ben gylti of damp- 
nacion. 1382 — iI/o//.xxvi.67 Heisgiltyof deth. IS016X15 
A. K. worth}'.] CX430 Life St.Kath.{\%Zsb 4® And wyth 
sotel sleyghtes maken hem gylty to pe peynes of helle. 
c 1440 yacob's Well 98 He schal be gylty to he doom. 1577 
Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 72 By doing good works 
thou shall be made worthie of clernall life : but by beleuing 
in Christ thou sbalt be made culpable and giltie of eternal 
death. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 328 The sinne of nature., 
makelh vs guiltie of the wrath of God. a 1648 Ld. Herbert 
Life Hen. VI It (1683) 420 A Man ,. guilty of the highest 
punishment. 1700 Dryden /’oL ^ Arc. 1, 427 Some pray 
from prison to be freed; and come. When guilty of their 
vows, to fall at home. 

5 . Of actions or conditions: Involving guilt, 


culpable, criminal. 

x<ox Shaks. i Hem VI, 11. iv. 94 His Trespas yet lluei 
guiltie in thy blood. xyool)KVOEsFables,Ctnyras^Aryrr/ui 
263 111 she presag’d, and yet pursu’d her lust, For guilty 
pleasures give a double gust. Z 7®4 Coivper Task ni. 70 Let 
her pass, and charioted along In guikysplendour, shake the 
public ways. 187X Macduff Mem. Patmos vii- 85 These 
j:.aodiceans were living in guilty self-deception. 


.GUINEA. 

6. Of the conscience, mind, etc. : Laden with 
guilt, haunted by the recollection of crime. 

*S 93 Shaks. 3 Hen. K/. v. vi. ix Siispition'aUvayes haunts 
me guilty minde. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 28 
He was in great fear during the tempest, because of his 
guilty conscience. 1693 T. Creech in Drjden's yuzvnal 
U6q 7) 335 Not sharp Revenge, not Hell it self can find 
A fiercer Torment than a Guilty Mind. 1821 Shelley 
Heltas 731 Revenge, and Wrong, bring forth their kind : 
Ihe foul cubs like their parents are; Their den is in the 
guilty mind, 1871 E, F. Burr Ad Fidem iii. 53 Our minds 
dark, because they are guilty. 

b. Of feelings, etc : Prompted by sense of guilt. 
1593 Shaks. Z.Kfr. 1482 I.et guiltlesse soulcs be freed from 
guilty woe. X641 Milton Ch. Govt. v. Wks. (1851) 114 

Their own guilt}' carriage protests they doe feare. 1667 

P. L. IX. 1058 Naked left To guilty Shame. 18x3 Scott 
Rokeby 11. xxiii, In Wycliffe’s conscious eye appear A guilty 
hope, a guilty fear, 

t 7 . Conscious, cognizant, privy. Also piilly 
to oneself ~ L. consciiis sibi. Const, of, io. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. IL i. 7 Being guilty vnto himselfe of 
the raurther of his kinseman Bruno., he trauailed vnto 
lerusalem. 2599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. m. ii, He giue 
out., that I know the time, and place where he stole it, 
though my soule bee guiltie of no such thing. 1605 Bp. 
Hall Medii. ^ V nvs 11. § 4 The Elephant, (hat being guilty 
to his deformity, he cannot abide to look on his owne face 
in the water, but seeks. .muddy channels. 1607 Toisell 
Four-/. Beasts (1658/ 373 The Lion went away guilty of his 
hurt. x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16/4) 301 Not to suffer 
the Alcoran ..to be read., of every one; guilty of the 
absurdities therein contained. 1633 J. Adams Exp. a Peter 
ii. I Like an old courtesan, guilty of her own witneredness. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxxvi. (1739I 162 In 
truth they were guilty oftentimes to themselves, that they 
were not within the degrees. 1685 Dryden Theocritus 
Idyll xx\\\. Despairing Lerver 54 Farewell,. ye stones And 
threshold guilty of my midnight moans. 1690-x Tillotson 
Serm. xxxviii. 1 1735? I. 359 When w'e are not guilty to our ' 
selves that we have deservM them Ipersecutions] from men. 

8. Comb. 

1604 Shaks. 0th. in. iii. 39, I cannot thinke It That he 
would steale away so guilty.like. Seeing your comming. 
2642 J. E.Kso'ii Honey-combe Free yusti/.z^x Guiltie-making 
sinne. x86o Thackeray Round. Papers, On being/onnd out 
130 This wrath of the guilty-conscienced Sachs. 

Hence + Gni'ltyship, guiltiness. 

*557 N. T. (Genev.) Rem. v. 18 Lykewyse then as by the 
ofFenee of one, giltishlp came on all men to condemnation, 
t GniTy, a. Obs. In 5 gyly. [f. Guius sb. + 

-Y 1.] Full of guile; deceitful, wily. 

c*43o Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 36 Thou wenest wel 
but she is ful gyly,— Thou art deceyved wbanne thou best 
p'nnest to trust. 15x5 Barclay tgtoges 1. (1570) Aijb/a 
ihen let not, Cornix, piaynly to .<ay the troth, Let scabbed 
clawe, and gyly men be wroth, 1x840 J. Wilson Christopher 
under Canvass in Blackv/. blag. La VI. 630 Richani nini« 
self is not more wily— guily—smily— and oily.! 

Gaimbard (gi-mbajd). [ad. V.gttimbardt, of 
unknown origin.] A jew’s-harp. 

[1825 Dannelbv Encycl. Mus., Gutmbarde, the Jews', 
harp.) 1830 Maunder Treat. Ktmvl, t, Guimbard, a 
musical instrument; the Jews’ harp. And in recent Diets. 
Guimp, variant of Gimp sb.i- 
Guind, gTiine, obs. ff. of Gean, wild cherry. 

1803 J. Leyden Scenes Infancy iv. 73 The gulne. 
tGni'ndall. Obs. Also 7 gyndall. [a. OF. 
guindal (mod.F. gitihdean'), f. gnindcr, f. Teut. 
root wind- : see Wind z/.] A windlass. 

2628 R. Norton Gunner li. xiB 1 he Guindall or Windlas, 
is a conuenient inuention, to mount a peecc of Ordnance. 

Ibid. liv. X23 Gyndall. 

; Guinea (gi*ni). Forms: 7 (gennie), gin- 
' (n)ey, ginnie, -y, guinnea, *(0)7, gynny, 7-S 
guiney, -ie, guynny, 7- guinea. [The geogra- 
phical name appears first in Pg. as GuinS (hence 
Sp. Gitini, F. Gttinid) ; its origin is unknown.] 

I. 1 . The European name of a portion of the 
West Coast of Africa, extending from Sierra Leone 
to Benin, used attrib. and Couib. in the following : 

(In several instances the name is used loosely for West 
Africa or for some far-off or unknown countr}’.) 

Guinea aloe, amoinum, cloth, drill, hairzvorm, 
pea, stuff', Guinea bird, \d) a Guinea -hen 
or Guinea-fowl (also _/%•.) ; (b) jocularly, a native 
African; Guinea corn (also with small g), 
Durra or Indian millet, Sorghum vuJgarc', 
Guinea cubebs. Piper Afzelii (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886) ; Guinea current (see quot.) ; Guinea 
deer, the Chevrotain ; f Guinea duck, the 
Muscovy duck ; Guinea goose, the Chinese goose 
or swan-goose, Anser or Cygnopsis cyg}xoide5\ 
Guinea grains, grains of Paradise (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade 1858); Guinea grass (also with 
small g), a tall-growing fodder-grass of tropical 
Africa, Panicum maximum ; Guinea green, 
same as acid-green, a bright greenish yellow {Cent. 
Diet.) ; Guinea hog, the river-pig of Guinea, 
Potamochcerus pietus (by Marcgraf 1648 called 
Porcus guineensis) ; Guinea merchant, one who 
trades with Guinea; hence, a slave-dealer ; 
Guinea (oil) palm, Elais guineemis (S}-d. .Soc. 
Lex.i886); Guineapeach, a strongclimbing shrub 
of western tropical Africa, Sarcocephalus escttlen- ' 
tus (N.O. Rubiacese), yielding a fruit resembling 
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a peach (Loudon EncycL Plants 1829) ; t Guinea 
peacock, piece (see quots.) ; Guinea plum, the 
plum-like fruit of a large West African tree, Pari- 
narintn excclsum (Loudon 1829); Guinea pods, 
the fruit of Capsicum frutescens (Syd, Soc. Lex. 
1SS6) ; Guinea ship, a ship trading to Guinea, a 
slave-ship; {V) a sailors name for a floating 
medusa, Physalia pclagica (Cassell); Guinea 
sorrel, Hibiscus sabdariffa (Syd. Soc. Lex, 18S6) ; 
Guinea trader = Guinea merchant'^ Guinea 
weed, Pctiveria alliacea {Treas. Pot. 1866); 
•j* Guinea wheat (also with small an old name 
of Indian corn ; + Guinea wood = Red-wood. 
Also Goinea-cock, -hek, -man, etc. 

1759 tr. Adansons Voy, Senegal 201 The ^Guinea aloe, 
of which the negroes . . make very good ropes. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex.^ Large*seeded *Guinea amomum, the Avionmm 
viacrospermum. 1637 Pocklikgton Altar Chr. It is 
a world to see, what pert *G>*nny Birds their Gossips.are. 
X79* ilAR. Riddell f^oy. Madeira 60 The turkey, the 
African Guinea bird, and the quail, are found here. 1826 
H. N. Coleridge West Indies 263 *Ki\ retorted my 
Guinea bird. x886 Yule, & Burnell Hobson-yobson, 
*Guinea clot/ts, Gninea stuffs. Apparently these ^ye^e 
piece-goods bought in India to be used in the West African 
trade. 1697 Dampier Voy, (169S) I. iii. 48 The Indians are 
Husband-men, and plant Maiz and *Guinea Corn. 2759 tr. 
Adansotis Voy.Senegal 69 At that time they [rc. the fields] 
were covered with a large kind of millet, called guiar-natt, 
or GMinea corn. X77S Romkas Florida. 84 They cultivate 
for bread . . two varieties of that species of Panicum vulgarly 
called guinea com. 2834 R. H. Froude Pern. (1838) I. 343 
The guinea-corn grows near fifteen feet hieh.^ 1875 Bed- 
FORD Saiiors Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 105 The ^Guinea Current 
is a stream current, running to the Eastward, along that 
part of the African coast comprised chiefly between Cape 
Koxo and the Bight of Biafra ; extending Southward to the 
3rd and 2nd parallels of North latitude. 275a Sir J, Hill 
Hist. Anitn. 579 The *Gutnca-deer. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) in. 240 The Che\’rotain,or Guinea deer. 2644, 
2652 *Ginnie, Ginney Drill (see Drill j 5 . 3 ]. 260a Carew 
Corntvall 24 b, Of tame Birds, Cornwall hath Doues, Geese, 

. .*Ginney duckes. 2688 R. Holme Arrrroury n. 299/2 The 
Guinny Duck.. is by some Authors called a Calro-Duck; of 
others a Muscovj'-Duck. 2879 Newton in EticycL Bril. 
X. 778/2 The largest living Goose is that called the Chinese, 
•Guinea, or Swan-Goose, Cygnopsis cypioides. 2756 P. 
Browne yantaica 366 *Guinea Grass .. is frequently culti- 
vated, to supply stabled and working cattle with food. 2834 
JVesi Ind, Sketch Bk.\\. 9 note, Th& accidental introduction 
of the Guinea-grass into Jamaica in 2744. 2834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge xx. (1836) 330 The faces of them [se, hills] 
being covered with guinea-grass pieces. z88^ Lady Brassey 
The Trades 262 Mixed with this vegetation in large quanti- 
ties was Guinea-grass. 1837 tr* Hilchenmeisted s Man. 
Hunt, Parasites (Syd. Soc.) I. 398 By the English (it is 
known as] the *Guinea hair-worm. 1788 *Guinea hog (see 
Hoo 3]. X719 T. Gordon Cordial Lo7u Spirits I. 214 
You may as well argue with a^Guiney Merchant against 
the Selling of Slaves. 2567 G. Fenner in Hakluyt Voy, 
(2589) 248 Certain peason called '•Gulnle peason. 2^8 
Frocbr Voy. 33 The *Guinee Peacock, which others call 
the Imperial, or the Lady, is black, and almost of the big- 
ness of a Turkey. 1838 Petuiy Cycl, XI. 480/2 ^Guinea 
pepper, the seeds of two species of Amomum, found on the 
west coast of Africa, within the tropics ; the one, A. gr-atta 
Paradisi, the other A. grandifioptm. 2804 Ann. Rev. II. 
29/1 The Moors are paid for their gum in pieces of calico 
dyed blue, called *guinea-pieces; they are seven or eight 
ells long, and half an ell wide, . . The Moors instantly ascer- 
tain whether a guinea-piece is fabricated in France or India, 
by the smell. 2835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. HI. 161 They 
were crowded together like slaves in a *( 3 uinea ship. 2813 
W. Milburn Orient. Comrn. 1 . 289 *Guinea stufls, 4^ jTirds 
each (per ton] 1200 [pieces]. 2756 *Guinea trader (see 
Guinea-man 2). 2598 Florio, Brena, a kind of *ginnie or 
turkie wheate. 26x0 Guilum Heraldry in. iii. (1611) 222 
He beareth .Azure, three eares of Ginny Wheate louped and 
hladed or. 2688 R. Holme Armoury ir. 56/2 Ginny Wheat 
..is also termed Indian, or Turky Wheat, s'jzz Act in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6040/7 Red Wood or •Guinea Wood the 
Hundred Weight, ..one Pound ten Shillings. 

t 2 . Short for Go IKEA-Fowi;, Guinea-hes. 0 !>s. 

2620 Venneu Via Recta iii. 58, Ginnies ; or Turkies. 2647 
A. Ross MysL Poet. xiv. (1675) 357 She was called Penelope, 
from the gennies or turky hens, named Meleagridesand Pene- 
lope, for they fed her, being an infant. (2662 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. il/i'/t. Introd., The Cock and hen, patavine, Turcick, 
Persick, Scottish, Indian and Ginnie.] 

H. The coin so called, or its ■\'alne. 

3 . An English gold coin, not coined since 1813, 
first struck in 1663 with the nominal value of 20J., 
but from 1717 its disappearance circulating 
as legal tender at the rate of 21s. Double guinea : 
a coin equal in value to two guineas. Spade guinea ; 
a guinea of the pattern coined 17S7-1800, so called 
from the form of the escutcheon on the reverse. 

In 1663 the Royal Mint was authorized to coin gold pieces 
of the value of 20f. ‘ in the name and for the use of the 
Company of Roy.al Ad%’enturers of England trading with 
Africa ' ; these pieces were to bear for distinction the figure 
of a little elephant, and 44^ of them were to contain i lb. 
troy of *our Crowne gold\ The zos. pieces of the African 
company received the popular name of guineas almost as 
soon as they were Issued, as being Intended for use in the 
Guinea trade, and made of gold from Guinea ; and the name 
was extended to later coins of the same intrinsic value. As 
silver was the sole standard till 2816, the value of tlie guinea 
was from the first subject to market fluctuations, according 
to the condition of the silver coin, which became so bad 
that the guinea rose as high as 30^. in 1695. In Dec. 2717 
it w.as fixed at 21J., after which it undetavent no further 
altcmtion. The latest coinage of guineas look pkice in 28x3 ; 
the sovereign, oi ihe%'aluc of cor., was first issued in 1817. 


2664 Evelyn Diary 9 Mar., Now it was that the fine new- 
milled coin, both of white money and guineas, was established. 
2666 Pepys Diary. so Oct., My goldsmith .. tells me that 
ginn>'s, which I bought 2,000 of not long ago, and cost me 
but isirf. change, will now cost me zzd.; and but very’ few 
to be had at any price. 2673 Marvell Re/t. Transp. II. 19 
The great little Animal was on a sudden turn’d so yellow, 
and grown withall so unwieldy that he might have past 
currant for the Elephant upon a Guinny. 268^ in Wood 
Life (1848) 247 note, I giue to my dearest chjld y* Lady 
Shuitleworth ..a gilt box 30 gynnye-s in it. 2700 A. 
Haig in J. Russell Haigs xi. (i88x) 336 Zerubabell got 
from me.. a guinie, which is to be at 23 shillings starling 
and 6 penies. 2706 Lend, Gaz, No. 4208/3 Lost,, .a. .Purse, 
with 3 Five-Guinea Pieces, 3 double Guineas. «i734 
North Exam. ii. iv. § 55 (1740) 259 The Duke gave him 
twenty Guinej’s to hire him to kill the King. 2777 Sheridan 
Trip Scarb. I. i, Can you give me change for a guinea? 
2832 Babbage Econ. Manuf xiv. (ed. 3) 1=4 The great step, 
that of abolishing the guinea, has already been taken without 
any inconvenience- 

b. Proverbial phr. (Cf. guinea-gold.') 

2727 Gay Beggar's Opera r. v. (1729) 7 A wife’s like a 
guinea in gold. 

4 . A sum of money equal to the value of this 
coin. In present use, a name for the sum of 21J, 

The guinea is the ordinary unit for a professional fee and 
for a subscription to a society or institution the prices 
obtained for works of artj racehorses, and sometimes landed 
property, are also stated in guineas. Otherwise the word is 
now only occasionally used. 

2688 in Ellis Corr. (2829) II. 186 The Royal African Com- 
pany have lately a dividend of ten guineas per cenU 1699 
G. Hickes in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 283 Its prime cost 
will at least be a guiney*. 2732 Fielding Afiser iii. iii, 
A turkey . . which . . may be bought for a guinea, or there- 
about.s. 2767 A, Young Pnrnneds Lett, to People To 
regard a guinea raised by cultivation as materially' different 
in value to us from a guinea raised by’ any other trade. 2778 
in Boswells yolmson 3 Apr., I have been 'looking at this 
famous antique dog . . valued at a thousand guineas. ^ x8i8 
Lady MoROANy4////7<5/ijf.(x85g)47A.. shawl., forfive guineas. 

2883 Whitaker's Almanack 362 Winners of Races 2863-82. 
Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, 2,000 Guineas, 1,000 Guineas. 

2884 H. Smart Post to Finish vii, It’s a guinea to a goose- 
berry’ on Sam. 2885 Act 48 Viet. c. 16 f 16 Such substitutes 
. . shall be paid at the rate of seven guineas per day. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as guinea-stamp ; guinea- 
fed adj. ; guinea-boat (see quot.) ; guinea-corps 
(see quot. 1810 s. v. Guinea-trade); guinea- 
dropper, one who cheats by dropping counterfeit 
guineas ; guinea-edge (see quot.) ; guinea-gold, 
f (tz) collect, guineas ; (^) gold of which guineas 
were coined, gold of 22 carats; guinea-table, ?a 
gaming-table, where the stake is a guinea ; guinea- 
wedge, ? 

2867 Smyth Saileds Word-hk.fGuineeS’hoat, a fast-romng 
galley, of former times, expressly built for smuggling gold 
across the Channel, in use at Deal. 27x0 Palmeu Proverbs 
209 'Tis astonishing that a young gentleman, bred five or 
SLY years in our own universities, shou’d, at his first coming 
to London, be drawn in by *guinea-droppers. 27x2 Gay 
Trivia in. 240 Who now the Gumea-Dropper’s Bait regards, 
'rrick’d by the Sharper’s Dice or Juggler’s Cards? 2^ 
Zaehnsdorf /I#*/ Bookbinding fjC *Guinea‘edge, a roll with 
a pattern 'similar to the edge of an old guinea. 2820 Bent- 
ham Art of Packing (2822) 175 note. Inconvenient to a 
•guinea-fed juryman to attend oftener than the Act requires J 
2672 Lond. Gaz. No. 599/4 On Wednesday the second of 
August, there went away from his Mastem house, .a young 
man by name John Klrke . . with a considerable summ in 
•Guiny-Gold. 2793 BuRNS.F<7ra’ 7V/’fl^7The rank is but 
the ^guinea stamp; The man’s the gowd for a* that. 2812 
L. M. Hawkins C'tess Gertr. H. 57 She will go to the 
•guinea-table .. rather than not play’, 27.. Mrs. Delany 
in Life Corr. (1861) III. 252 He has given me some very’ 
pretty’ *guinea wedges. 

b. quasi-ac^^'. Priced at or amounting to a guinea. 

2742 ? Pitt Sp. Ho. Comm, in Anted., etc, (1797) I. iv. 79 
The most stupid serjeant at law that ever spoke for a guinea 
fee. 1742 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) I. 288 Twice a-week 
there are to be (in Ranelagh-gardens] ridottos, at guinea 
tickets, for which you are toliave a supper and music. 2802 
C. Lamb in C. Kegan Paul W. Godivin (1876) II. B;r Leave 
him to lake guinea-and-a-half lodgings with manrn in Leg- 
horn. 2897 Daily Ne^vs 25 June 8/5 Most of the business 
has been, in the guinea and two guinea seats. 
i'GTlinea>-COCl£. Obs. The male of the guinea- 
fowl ; the guinea-fowl (earlier called Turkey- 
cock). 

2377 B. Gooce Hereshach's Hush. iv. (1586) 166 , 1 would 
faine leame the right ordring of their outlandish Birds, 
called Ginny Cocks, and Turky’ Cockes. .. before the yeere 
of our Lorde .1530. they were not seen with us. 2399 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. io 3 IVe found in this place., great 
pleniie of partriges, Guiniecocks, and other wilde foules. 
2399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Kv, The Ginny-Cocke 
was first brought out of Numidia, intolialy. i6ox Holland 
Pliny 1 , 332 We haue written alreadie of the Ginny or Turky 
cocks and hens, vpon whom Nature hath bestowed a folding 
crest. 

Gtxinead, obs. form of Gwtniad. 
Gui'nea-fowl. [Imported from Guinea in i6tb 
c. ; cf. F. pottle de la Guinie (Belon 1555).] A 
gallinaceous bird of the genus Numida, esp. N. 
Meleagns, which is a common domestic fowl in 
Europe. It has slate-coloured plumage with white 
spots. 1 

(2655 MoUtet & Bennet Health's hnprez\ (1746) 266 
There are some which lately brought hilher certain 
chequer’d Hens and Cocks out of New Guinea, spoled 
white and black like a Barber’s Apron, whose Flesh is like 
to the Flesh of Turki^] 1788 J. Mathews Ve^\ Sierr-a^ 
Lone 48 It is . . surprising that the Guinea fowls, which are 


! real natives of the country .. should be neglected by them. 
x8o2 Bingley Anim. Biog. II. 249 The common 

guinea-fowl. 2862 H. Kingsley Hi, Some guinea- 

fowl were noisily preparing for roost. 

Gui'nea-lien. 

fl. The Turkey-hen or turkey. Obs. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens ii. Hi. 2x4 With white and blacke spots, 
lyke to the feathers of the Turkie or Ginny hen. 2588 
iL Parke tr. Alendoza's Hist. China 322 Ginny hennes, 
otherwise called 'Furkey cockes, and in Spanish Pauos. 
2601 Holland Pliny 1 . 296 The Ginnie or Turkey hens 
in a part of Africke called Numidia, be in great request. 

B. JoNSON Horace's Country Life 53 The Ginny- 
hen Could not goe downe my belly then More sweet than 
Olives. 2669 WoRLiDCE Sysf. Agric. (1681) 276 Turkeys, 
or Ginney-hens, or Cocks, are a melancholy Fowl. 2698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 21 Fowls for ( 5 nme they have 
several, the best of which is the Guinney Hen. 

2 . The Guinea-fowl, or the female of tlie same, 
2399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner K iv. The Gnecians call 

these foulesMeleagridae :. For (they say) Meleagers Sisters 
were transformed into Ginny-hens. 2703 Dampier Voy. 
Ill, 23 Guinea-Hens; which the Natives of these Islands 
call Galtena Pintada, or the Painted Hen. 2781 Pennant 
in Phil. Trans. LXXl. 76 The Guinea hens have long been 
imported into Britain. 2835 Tennyson Brook 126 He praised 
his hens, his geese, his guinea-hens. 

+ b. slang. A courtezan, prostitute. Obs, 
X604SHAKS. 0 th. I. Hi. 317 Ere I would say, I would drowne 
my selfe for the loue of a Gynney Hen, 1 would change my 
Humanity with a Baboone. 2639 Glapthorne.< 4 /^. Wallen- 
stein 111. iH, Yonder’s the cock oih’ game, About totred yon 
gir\r\^ hen, they’r bUUng. 1708 Brit. Afzlh No. 90. 2/2 
You in an Honourable Amour, . .cannot bear a little Cackling 
from a Guinea Hen 1 

' 3 . Comb., as guinea-hen flower, the fritillar}*, 
Tritillaria ■ Jlleleagris; guinea-hen weed, a 
West Indian herb, the Peliveria alliacea. 
iSpyGERARDE/f^r^^/i. Ixxix. 122 The checkered Daffbdillor 
Ginny hen flower, hath, .flowers.. checkered most strangely, 
2629 Parkinson Paradisi vii, 44, I leaue to eueryone their 
owne willto call it in English eyther Fritillaria, as it is called 
of most, or the checkerd Dafibdill, or the Ginnee Hen flower, 
or, as I doe, the checkerd Lilly. 1829 Loudon Eneycl.Plants 
ztjj Petiveria..\s thought.. to be coveted by Guinea-hens, 
and hence its T’ulgar name of Guinea-hen weed. 1S66 J'reas. 
Dot. 55^1 Guinea-hen flower, Fritillaria vtcleagris. 

Guinea-juan (gi'nimsen). 

1 . A vessel trading to the coast of Guinea ; 
hence, a slave-ship. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c *695 J.- Miller Descr. Nerv Vork (2S43) 37 On board a 
small Ouineaman. 277^ Ge^ttl. Afag. XLIII. 46 A ship be- 
longing Jo Liverpool, with 350 slaves^ on board, w.ts lately 
carried into Barbadocs by another Guineaman, after asmart 
engagement. 2800 Capt. Cunningham in Naval Chron, IV. 
4x7 The Dick Guineaman, of Liverpool. 2834 M. Scott 
Cruise Alidge i. (2836) 6 The bars of the various African 1 ivers 
where the contraband Guineamen were in the habit of lurk- 
ing. 2882 Clark Russell Ocean Free Lance 11 . iv. 167 
\Vith the hope of netting one of the numerous contraband 
Guineamen crossing the Atlantic for the Spanish Main, 
f 2 . A Guinea merchant, Obs. rare. 

2736 Spence Anted. (2858)282 Mr. Pope was with Sir God- 
frey Kneller one day, when his nephew, a Guinea trader, 
came in. ‘Nephew, (said Sir Godfrey,) you have the honour 
of seeing the two greatest men in the world '. * I don't know 
how great you maybe, (said the Guinea-man), hut I don’t like 
your looks; 1 have often bought a man, much better than both 
of you together, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas 

3 . A native of Guinea. 

1830 Capt. H. Crow ATevt. 168 Convinced me that there 
were more untruths said of (luineamen than anyolher clais 
of people. 2846 Mrs. Gore.£‘«^. CZ/nwc, (1852)92 Dissimilar 
in aspect and aspirations as a Guineaman and a Hindoo. 
2866 Whittier Alarg. Smith's yrnl. Prose Wks. 1889 1 . 14 
His skin was swarthy, not black like 9 Moor or Guinea-man, 
but of a color not unlike that of tarnished copper coin, 

4 . (With small gl) nonce-uses. One who earns 
gninea fees (as a juryman) ; also, a subscriber of a 
guinea per annum to a society. 

2820 [see Guinea trader]. 28x8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 232 
This impertinently intruding guinea-man at Sion-College. 

Guinea pepper, a. An early name for 
Cayenne pepper, b. (See quot. 1839.) 

2597 Gerarde Herbal w. Ixvi. 293 Guinie pepper hath the 
taste of pepper, but not the power or yerlue. i6»o Melton 
Astrolog. 40 Hee flung Ginny- Pepper in the Hangmans eyes 
as he came to put the noose ouer his necke. 2626 Bacon 
Syiva ^ 922 It hath beene a Practice to burne a Pepper, they 
call Ginny-Pepper ; Which hath such a strong Spirit, that it 
p^rouoketh a Continuall Sneezing, in those that are in the 
Koome. 2678 UvTLr.n Hud. 111. i. 320 And choak with Fume.s 
of < 3 uiny- Pepper. 2703 Bosman Guinea 305 Guinea Pepper 
..grows on Shrubs in red Shells or Husks. 1794 Martjvn 
Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 202 Capsicum or Guinea Pepper, is aI*;o 
of this lurid order. 283* Veg. Subst, Food 313 I'he Guinea 
Pepper, .introduced into England, from India, so early as 
2548. 2839 Penny Cycl. XI. 4Zofs Guinea /ep/er, the seeds 

of two species of Amomum, found on the west coast of Africa, 
within the tropics ; the one Amomum gr.sna Paradisi, the 
oX.htT, Asitomum grandi/lomtn. Iliey are powerfully aro- 
matic, stimulant^ and cordial. 

Guinea-pig (gi’nipig). [Perh. the animal was 
tbought to resemble the young of the Gninea Hog 
{Potamocluyrus) ; or the name Guinea may Iiave 
been applied loosely, as in some other instances, as 
a designation for an unknown distant country. 
Coufasiou with Guiana seems uuUUely.3 
1 , A rodent mammal (Cavia Cobayd) of the 
genus Cavia, originating in S. America, but now 
widely distributed in a half-domcsticatcd state. ^ 
l*he term is applied dialcctally to the wood-louse, and in 
Cornwall to the small white cowrie. 
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1664 Power Exp, Philos. 1. 16 You may see them [Cheese 
Mites] .. like so many Ginny-Pigs, munching and chewing 
the cud, 1673 C. Brown Trav. Gcrr/intty, etc. (1677) 109 
Some odde dishes at their Tables ; as Guinypigs, divers sorts 
of Snails, and Tortoises. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. xc6. 
F 4 These were driven off at last by a Lap-dog, who was 
succeeded by a Guiney pig. 1774 Goldsm. Anf. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 72 The mouse being., the most timid of all quadrupedes, 
except the guinea-pig. x8o6 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. 
XCVI. 378 The same chemist found that the urine of the 
guinea-pig deposited carhonat of lime. 1881 Besant & Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet ii. xvii, There isn’t a mouse in all Epsom 
can be muter, or a guinea*pig dumber. 

2 . Natit, a. A midshipman in the East Indian 
service, h. An inefficient seaman. 

1747 /id7>. Kidnapped Orphan 69 He sent his nephew, at 
the age of fourteen, on a voyage as a Guinea-pig. 1748 
Smollett Kod, Raud. .vxiv, A brave fellow as evercmckt 
hUket none of your guinea pigs. ^ x84o^ Marryat Poor 
fach xxvi, The midshipmen, or guinea pigs, as they are 
called. *867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-Bk.^ Guinea-pigs^ the 
younger midshipmen of an Indtaman. 

3 , In various jocular or contemptuous applica- 
tions with allusions to the coin. a. One who 
receives the fee of a guinea ; e. g. a medical man, 
a director of a public company (see qnot. 1895), a 
clergymandoingdutyforanother,etc. b. (Seequot.) 

a. 1821 Combe IVife iv. (1869^ 347 ‘ Oh ! oh 1 ’ cried Pat, 

* how my hand itches, Thou guinea pig [a ‘ vei.*l, in boots 
and breeches, To trounce thee well *. 1855 Smedley H. 
CozierdaU xxxvii, That ailment [‘ heart-ache ’] which defies 
those guinea-pigs, ‘ the facullj'*. 1858 Chamb. frul. 1 ftlay 
279/2 Whenever the court sits .. the guinea-pigs [jurymen] 
sit along with it. 1871 XXXI. 320 ‘Guinea 

pigs,’ the pleasant name for those gentlemen of more rank 
than means .. who have a guinea and a copious lunch when 
they attend board meetings. xBgiS. Mostyn O/rnAcrt 18 
The Vicar has managed by himself, with occasional help 
from guinea-pigs, 1895 A. J. Wilson Gloss. Terms Stock 
Exch. S.V., A man who Jives by getting himself placed upon 
the Boards of a number of companies, whose business he 
can have neither the time nor the qualifications to a.ssist in 
directing, is a ‘guinea pig’. 

aiirib. 1887 Standard xa May, We., have here the ‘guinea 
pig * Director in all his pristine simplicity. 

b. i860 Fairholt Costume (ed. 2) 528 Those who per* 
severed in the fashion [of wearing hair-powderl paid one 
guinea a year for the privilege, hence the jesters nicknamed 
them guinea-pigs. 

Hence Q'Uiaea-plgfflnfir z/il. jA, the practice of 
acting as director of a company for the sake of the 
guinea fees ; also of acting as clerical substitute 
(or, rarely, engaging the services of one% 

1887 C/t, Times 14 Jan. 26/4 The Rector. .preferred guinea* 
pigging once a Sunday to being present at hi.s post twice a 
day, x8^o T. Hatton . 5^orfArC«rtr'(t89i) 125 Aunanimity 
of belief in ^oint-stock enterprises that makes gutnea’pigglng 
a positive virtue. x8^ Wilkins & Vivian Green bay tree I. 
7 ^ ‘ guinea-pigging floating Companies, and other means, 

(ruineaf trade. [In sense i from Guinea I, 
in 3 from Guinea II.] 
fl. The trade with Guinea. 

1673 Drydkn Aviboyna Prol. 9 They shall have all . , The 
Straits, the Guinea trade, the herrings too, Nay to preserve 
them, they shall pickle you. 

2 . jocularly. The taking of guinea fees. 
j8o8 in Be7itham's Art Packing USaz) 190 Deeply con- 
cerned and interested in the Guinea Trade 1810 Bentham 
Art PackifigiiBaz) 33 The corps being termed the Guinea 
corps; the members of it collectively Guineameii ; and it 
taken separately, this or that one is familiarly spoken of as 
being concerned and interested in the Guinea trade. 
Guinea worm. A parasitic nematoid worm 
{Filaria medinensis) frequent in many parts of 
Guinea, whence the name ; it is long and thread- 
like, of a white colour, inhabiting the human skin, 
esp. of the lower extremities, where its presence 
causes painful suppuration. Also, the disease 
occasioned by its presence. 

1699 Dampif.r Voy. II. ir. 89 Guinea Worms are very fre- 
quent in some Places of the West Indies, 1799 W. G. 
Browne Trav. Africa f(Syriax\\.‘y2.(i The disease called the 
Guinea Worm is known . . by the same name {Feriit]. 1833 
Baird in Proc. Berm. Hat. Club I. No. x. 24 The Guinea- worm, 
whicli is a species of Filaria. 1872 W. Aitkin Sci, Med. (ed. 
6) 1. 138 The Guinea worm is essentially a tropical parasite. 
attrib. 2898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxxiW. 517 Lately 
. .a French naval surgeon^has introduced a system of manag- 
ing guinea-worm cases which bids fair to shorten treatment, 
t&uinet. Obs. [?ad. F. guinot.'] A small 
bird, ? a chaffinch. 

1725 Bradley 2?/c/.s.v. /’/azYr*, When some Gulnets 
get into your Nets, which are Birds a little bigger than Larks. 
GuingQ'^j obs. form of Gingham. 

11 Guinguette 1 (gKhagt). [Fr., of unknown 
origin.] A suburban cabaret ; a place of entertain- 
ment of a rather low class, for drinking and dancing. 

2779 Keate Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) II. 68 Any of the guin- 
geites about P.aris. 28x8 Lady Morgan A uiobiog. (1859) ^4 
Oh I England, if you would only have guinguettes where 'on 
dause tarts Us jours'. Instead of drinking porter and gin. 
1839 W. Chambers Tour Belgium. 77/x The small village of 
Laeken . .contains a number of guinguettes, or taverns with 
public gardens. 1885 D. Hannay in Mag, of Art Sept. 
448/2 Tearing up an old garden with its fountains to put a 
guinguette in place thereof. 

Hence Cuingettize v. intr.^ to dance as at a 
guinguette (uouce<vd.). 

1840 Disraeli in Corr. «». Sister 15. Auer., 7'here w.ns a 
temporary room for the ball, which was in itself a blunder, 
as anybody can guingeitise and princes give balls because 
they have palaces. 


!1 Guinguette 2 (gtehg^t). [Fr.] A two- 
wheeled vehicle without a hood ; a gig. 

2852 Thackeray Esmond ii. xill. The king drove thither 
in Marshal Villar’s own guinguette. 

Guin(n)iad, obs. form of Gwyniad. 

Quipp, variant of Gup tnP. Obs. 

II Guipure ( g*pur). [Fr., f. giiiper to cover with 
silk, etc., ad.tTeut. represented by G. weifen 
to turn, Goth, wejpan to crown.J 

1 . A kind of lace (see quot. 1S69). 

1843 Mrs. Romer Rhone, etc. II. 14 These exquisite 
mouldings produce the effect of costly guipure laid over 
coloured satin. 1869 Mrs. Palliser Lace iii. (ed. 2) 34 
The term guipure isnowsoextensivelyapplied it is difficult 
to give a limit to its meaning. We can only define it as lace 
where the floivers are either joined by * brides or iarge 
coarse stitches, or lace that has no ground at all. 1883 
Truth 31 May 769/2 The latter being covered with a piece 
of old Venetian guipure. 

attrib. 1844 Lady< 3 . Fullerton Bllen Middleton (1854^ 
II. xiv. 249 A berthe of the richest Guipure old lace. 2850 
Harper^s Mag. I. 288 An embroidery of lace imitating 
guipure royal. 1891 Times 5 Oct. 4/2 Some laces in the 
guipure .style are also selling. 2899 Daily News tg Aug. 
7/5 Puffings of yellow chiffon, with a pair of guipure wings. 

2 . A kind of gimp. 

1864 in Webster. 2890 Daily News 20 June 6/4 The 
bodice was pink sUk, with trimming of black guipure; the’ 
sleeves being also pink with guipure let in. 1B93 Times 

8 July 12/2 Finished with white guipure and ribands. 

Guird, Guirlande, obs. ff. Gikd, Oakland. 
Guis, obs. Sc. form of Goose. 

Guisan, obs. form of Gbisian. 
tGui'sard, Obs. Also 7 guyzard. [a. F. 
gttisard, f. (due de) Guise.'] A partisan of the 
Gnise faction in France in the tbthc. (In the first 
quot. app. used with allusion to the name of Guy 
Fawkes.) 

1607 Dekker Knts. Conjur. (1842I 54 Factious guyzards, 
that lay trains of sedition to blow vp the common-wealth. 
x68x Dryden Medal Ep. Whigs, The Holy League of the 
French Guisards. 1683 — - Find. Dk. Guise 32 The three 
Estates were at that time compos’d generally of Gulsards, 
factious, hot-headed, rebellious, ituerressed men. 
Guisard (gdi'zaid), 5^2 Chiefly .SV, Forms: 7 
ffuyz-, gyzard, 7-9 gysart, 8 guisart, gysard, 

9 guizard, -art, 8- guisard. [f. Guise v. + 
-AED.] One who goes about in a fantastic guise 
or dress; a masquerader, a mummer. See also 
Guiseh. 

2626 Presbyt. Rec. Lanark Xa Annals Lesma 7 iagov.'{\Zbj) 
149 W® Weir pyper to the gysarts of Lesmohego. 1696 in 
Maidment Sc. Pazquils (x868) 307 Thou would terrify* the 
Souterkines, More than a gy’zard in black sheep skines. 
17SS K. Forces Ajax' Sp., ^ml. fr. Lend. 28 The third 
was an auld wizen’d, haave coloured carlen, a sad gysard 
indeed, an’ as haul’ as ony ettercap. 1770 Dalrymple in 
Bannntyne Poems Notes 286 The exhibitions of gysarts are 
still known in Scotland, being the same with the Christmas 
mommery of the English. 1805 J, Nicol Poems I. 29 
(Jam.) Whan gloamin gray comes frae the east. Through 
a' the gysarts venture ; In sarks an' paper helmets drest, 
1854 Keddie Phemie Millar III. X9X It is not Christmas to 
be looking out for gutsards. 2869 Mrs. Gordon Life Sir 
D. Brexvster xu. 182 Apparitions of tall bearded guisard.s 
into quiet families, 2^3 Northumhld. Gloss.. Guizard. 
Guisart. Guiscr. a masquerader, a mummer. 

Hence Gui’sard v. intr., to act as a guisard, to 
masquerade. (Only in vbl. sb.) 

28x5 Scott Guy M. .xxxvi. They* hae taen Yule before it 
comes and gaun a-guisarding. 

Guisard, obs, form of Gizzam). 

Guisarme, variant of Gisarme, 

Guise (g 3 iz), Forms: 3-6 gise, 3-7 guyas, 
4-8 gyae, 5-6 gys, 6 geyse, gyze, Sc. gyis(s, 
gyas, 6-7 guize, 4- guise, fa. OF. and Y.giiise^ 
= Pr., It. gxiisa. of Teut. origin ; cf. OHG. "ivtsa 
(G. wtisc\ OE. wise Wise sb.J 

Manner, method, way; fashion, style. 
Rarely//. Obs. 

13.. K. Alls. 6988 Tho thou myghtest, in mony gyse, 
Y-seo solas and game arise. 1340 Hampolc Pr. Consc. 
1572 pat may be knawen bi sere gysc. CJ380 WyctiF JFks. 
(1880) x86 Many newe gises of pride and worldly vanyte. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4292 She knew ech wrenche and every 
gyse Of love. rz42o Pallad. onHusb. 11. 68 To wede ek 
corny’S drie, is no good gisc. 1456 Hoxv IPise Man taught 
Son 243 in Hazl. E. P, P. I. 175 Louy*s awe ys the best 
gy.se, My sone, to make thy >vyfe aferde. 25x3 Douglas 
Aineis i. Prol. 156 The ihre first bukis he [Cixton] lies 
ourhippit quyte, Salfand ane Uilc twiching Polidonis, . .And 
that full sympillie on his avvin gyse. 1523 Fitzherb Husb. 

§ 35 In some countreys.. they do fan iheyr come, the 
whiche is a very’e good gise. 2568 Hht. facob ij- Esau 
V. X. Giij, Jacob must be aduanced in any i\yse: But I 
shall one day handle him of the new guise. 1596 Spe.vser 
F. Q. IV. X, 6 On stately pillours fram'd after the Dorlcke 
guize. 2637 RuTHCRroRD Lett. (1862) I. 238 Follow not the 
guises of this sinful world. 2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 37 
A military roughnes, resembling most of the Lacedemonian 
gui.se. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 28 Thinking, that 
whatsoever h written ..must be beyond the guise of common 
speech. 17x4 Gay Sheph. IFeek Proeme, No poet, .hath hit 
on the right simple Eclogue after the true ancient guise of 
Theocritus. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 24 The Intro- 
duction or Epitome of the Country 1 treat of is .. in no 
guise what I first intended. 27^ H, Walpole Otranto v. 
(1798* 80 He began in artful guise to sound the Marquis. 
2782 Cowper Gilpin xUii, And thus unto the Calender In 
merry guise he spoke. 


b. With mixture of sense 5. 

1820 Byron Mar. Fal, i ii. 163 Bneering nobles, in more 
polish’d guise, Whisper’d the tale. 1864 Social Set. Rev. 
266 To learn in how varied a guise, shell and shot.. do their 
ivork. 

f 2 . Appointed, usual, or characteristic manner; 
custom, h.abit, practice; the ‘wa}s* (of aconntr}'). 
Obs. Very common in the i6th and first half of 
the J7th c, 

13. . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 246 Thai weren wedded bi coramun 
dome, Anon in the gire of Rome. ^1400 Stnvdone Bab. 
2932 ‘^Sir * she saide, ‘ drinke to me, As the Gysc is of my 
Iqnde.’ c 2440 Generydes 2974 As the Costom was, after ther 
gise, They beryed hyni in honorabill wise. 1494 Hor/seh. 
Ord. (1790) 1x2 As for the voyde after meate the guise hath 
been thus. 15x3 Douglas FEneis v. ii. 71 Efiir thair 
payane ry'fe and gise. 2528 Sir F. Bryan Let to Hen. KIH 
in Froude Hist. Eng. (ed. 2) I. 238 He knew the gyze of 
England as well as few men did. 2536 Brllenden Cron. 
Scot, (2821) L 18 As is the gise of the geniil lioun. 2578 
Timme Calvin on Gen. 26 As is the guise of rash and fickle 
headed men. assgs H. Swmi Senn. (2637) 557 hath 
been alwayes the guise of the wicked, to use the smoothest 
speech when they* intend most mischiefe. a 1605 Montgo- 
merie Misc. Poems xxxvili. xx All such rites as wes the guyse, 
They made that grit god sacrifyee. 1660 H. More Myst. 
Godl. V. xiv. 268 The Apostles and Martyrs highly comple- 
mented according to the ancient guize of the Pagan C^ere- 
nmnies. 2725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 6$ It never was our guise 
To slight the poor, or aught humane de«pjse. 
t 3 . Manner of carrying oneself; behaviour, 
carriage, conduct, course of life, Obs. ■ 

X303 R. Brunke Handl. Synne 3329 Shal grace come 
neuere yn hat lande pere men haue swyxhe gyse yn hande. 
c 2315 Shoreham $2 Wanne he [the prestj y-ordred hys, 
Hyiii faith an holy gy’se. 2422 tr. Secreia Secret., Prix\ 
Priv.i^B Suche byth the vyse many’s gyse and his maneris. 
CX450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) ixB Thou hast begownne 
a synfulle gyse. a 1529 Skelton P. Sparoxve 2251 It were 
no gentle gyse This treatj’se to despy'se. 1540 Hvrde tr. 
Vires' Insir. Chr. It 'om. (1502) Q ij, Thou art a foole to look 
after that I should name thee for a wife, when thou usest 
net wives guise. 2549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xxxvii. 8 
Their wicked steps aioyd and flic, and follow not their 
guise, a 1639 W. Whatcley Prototypes ii. xxxi. (1640) 119 
See here the guise of a carnall earthly-minded man. 1667 
Milton P. L, xi. 576 By thir guise Just men they seemd. 
<22670 Spalding Troub. Chas. / (Bannalyne Club) II. 260 
This goukit gys wes begun be our baillle to schow his love 
to the good caus. 2823 Hocc Queen's H'ake ssg That 
morning found rough Tushilaw In all the father’s guLe 
appear. 

4 . Style or fashion of attire or personal adorn- 
ment ; condition with regard to dress ; attire, 
costume, garb. Now only arc/t. in phrases such 
as iff the gfttse , in Imvly {festive^ etc.),g7/tfr. 
t New gfttse (advb. phr.) : in the new fashion. 

c 2275 Lav. 19641 Six cnihtes..in pore men guyse. 1303 
R. Brunne Handl. Synue 3215 pey»..leue ciysiyn mennys 
acy'se And haunte a!ie newe gyse. 13.. CoerdeL, 593 
All in palmeres gyse the Holy land for to devyse. C1440 
Gerxeiydes 5272 He melt in his viage A pore palmer, goth 
in sympill gise. 12x450 Knt. de la 'Tour (x868) 29 JPaire 
doughtres, y praie you that ye be not the furst to take new 
shappes and gises of array', e 1450 Merlin xxiH. 420 Theire 
heerlonge waxen, in gise of maydenes and tressed at theire 
bakkes. a 1529 Skelton E. RummyngT\ With clothes vpon 
her hed . . Wry'ihen in wonder wyse, Alter the Sar.isyns gyse. 
a 2555 Lyndesay Tragedy 339 Ane Tailjeour quhilk hes 
fosterit bene in fiance, 'I’hat can mak garmeniis on the 
gayest gyse. 1583 Greene Mamitlia ii. (1593) 
the wast like a man, new guise to he casde in a dublet. 
x6iz T. Taylor Comm. Titus i, 15 When men or women 
weare str.’inge fashions and guises. 2682 Bunyan Holy War 
8 To.. sit down against Mansoul, In their now ragged and 
beggarly gnise. 1726 OKt Butterfly 4- Snail ys In base, 
in sordid guise array’d. 1822 Byron Werner m. i. 231 
Thou know me? in this guise Thou canst not know me. 
1878 M. A. Brow.v Nadeschda 17 The joyous prince svill 
fall to us, Therefore all appear in festive guise. 

^ b. concr. Apparel, clothes, rare. 

2796-7 Coleridge Raven 24 Soon came a woodman in 
leathern guise. *870 Morris A’ar////)' Par. II. iii. 330 She 
watched bis men do on their riding guise. 

6. External appearance, aspect, semblance. 

2340 Ayenb. 258 He comb ine gyse of angle and sseweh 
J>et giiod uor to dra^e to kueadc. 1390 (jower Conf. I. 
J33 Anone his olde guise chaunge He woll. c 1450 Merlin 
xxi. 377 Ye shuIl se me.. in so many gises that I will not be 
knowe of no man. «xs33 Ld. Berners Huon xxxv. xii 
'Thou trauesyd y* grete waues in gyse of a mcruelous becst. 
a 2698 Temple Health «5- Long Lije Wks. 1720 I. 2S3 Both 
[diseases] were thought to appear in many various Guises. 
1782 Cowper Expost. 87 He. .In form a m-nn, in dignity a 
God, Came, not expected in that humble guise. _ 2833 
N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 11. 138 Calling forth the hidden 
spirit of combustion in some new or Jess familiar guise. 
1847 Emerson Poems {1857) 23 In the parlor sits Some 
figure of noble guise. 1870 M. Conway Earthxv. PUgr. 
xxiit. 271 Old carvings represent a tox in the guise of a 
priest preaching to a flock of geese. 2891 Smiles f. Murray 

I. iii. 69 Mr. INIurray grew more particular as to the guise of 
the books which he is-sued. 

b. Jig. and in immateri.Tl sense. 
a 2677 Barrow Senn. WJes. 1776IL 23 Tbe^Jospel cometh 
under trial in a guise no-wise plausible or advantageoi's^ to 
human conceit. 2708 Swift Sent. Ch. Eng.-Man Misc. 
(1711) 121 Some, whoonder the Guise of Religion, Sacrificed 
so many Thousand Lives to their own Ambition. 2773 Mrs. 
Chapone ImpraxK Mind (1774) L xo9 He will put on the 
guise of benevolence. x8x8 Mrs. Shelley Frankettst. xvii. 
(1865) 3II, I clothed my desires under the guise of wishing 
to travel. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. t. I. 20 Blessings in 
the guise of dis.asters. 2868 FrefMas Norm. Conq. (1876) 

II. vii. 01 He was able to interfere in English affairs in the 
guise of a deliverer. 2S68 E. Edwards Ralegh 1. ii. aS 
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A large armament was almost ready to sail . . und^ the 
Euise of a . . merely mercantile enterprise. 1S94 Hall CxittB 
Manxman \i. iii. 364 An evil thought in the guise of a pious 
one took possession of Philip. 

c. In bad sense : Assumed appearance, pretence. 
1^2 R. Mathew Uni, Alch. xxi. 13 A bold Woman came 
to me without any guise or colour, and told me plainly how 
it wasrnth him. 1731 Genii. Mag. I. 373 Plausibleness and 
Guises are inseparable from Courts. 1829 I.Taylor.E«Mwj. 
iv. (1867) 97 In the enigma, .there is given, under a guise, 
some special mark which [etc.]. 1893 Presbyterian (Sydney) 
14 Sept. 5/1 {Siippl.\ A miserably weak and cowardly guise 
to hide their real intentions. 

f 6. Sc. A disguise, a mask. Also, a dance or 
performance in disguises or masks ; a masquerade, 
a show. Also in phrase To itmt the guise i to 
change the parts in a play. lit. 3 .nd/ig. Ohs. 

igoo-2oDuNBAR Poet/rsxxvi. 10 He bad gallandisgagraith 
a gyiss. fbM. 26 Heilie harlottis on hawtane rvyiss Come 
in with mony slndrie gyiss. 1380 J. Melvrl Diary 
(Wodrow Soc.) 81 The gentilmen of the countrey about 
haid a gyse and farce to play before the King. <2*603 
PoLWART Flyting w. Montgomerie 50 Blaide, blecke thee, 
to hring in a gyse. *629 Sir W. Mure Trve Crvcifixe 449 
Dumbe Doctors . . did devise, Guj’ses to gare on, showes 
men’s soules to feed. *712-26 Gideon Guthrie (1900) x* 
Finding the gyse turned, the Lords of the Congregation 
prevailing, and the laws upon their syd. 1787 A. Shirrefs 
Poems 109 It's in your power, my Bess, to turn the 
guise. x8ox Beattie Parings^iZ^i) 27 (E. D.D.), 111 shortly 
gar you turn the guize. 

7. Cofiib.y as guise-dancer = Guiseb, 

*846 ‘ J. Trenoodle * spec. Dial. 53 (E. D. D.h And tould 
us how a giz-daunce was to door. *893 Q. [Couch] De- 
lectable Duchy When the mummers, guise*dancers, and 
darkey-parties were dressing up. 

Qnise (gaiz), V. Also 4-5 gyse, 6 guize, 
gys. [f. Guise jA] 

1. trans. To attire, attire fantastically; dress, 
eqnip, ‘ get up Also in immaterial sense, arch. 

a *400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 92 pan pou gysed 
the gerne, and gafe pe to goo Tyll Ephesyne. CZ430 Syr 
Tryam. 660 When they harde of these tythandys, They 
gysed them fulle gay. *618 Sir W. Mure Dido 4- Aeneas 
n. 4*7 His curled head with Phrygian myire guised. *796 
T. Townshend Poems 20 Guised just like her true love 
swain. *82* Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg.^ Wallace xix, X2 
In that deceitful seeming guised, 1^9 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
III, ix. 220 Bands of children guised as Holy Innocents. 
*882 Society *6 Dec, 5/3 The pawns., will be guised as 
choristers. 

fb. To prepare, get up (an eatable). Obs. 

*604 Parson ^rd Pi. Three Convers. Eng. 143 The 

same Coleworts sodden agalne, but guised after another 
fashion. 

fc. To shape, assimilate to (such or such a 
guise). Ohs, raro’-^. 

*603 Sylvester Dtt Bartas ir. iii. i. Vocation ipa To guise 
our selves (like counterfeiting Ape) To th’ guise of Men 
that are but Men in shape. 

2. To disguise. Ohs, exc. dial, 

a *Sto Douglas K, Hart ii. 70 Len me thy cloke, to gys 
me for anc quhyle. 1893 Norihumbld. Gloss., A man of 
notoriously duty appearance asked his wife, *Hoo mun 
a gize mcsel?’ * Wesh thee fyess was the prompt reply. 

3. ifttr. To go about in disguise, or in mas- 
querade dress. Chiefly Sc. and north, 

1876 Mid-YorksJi. Gloss., Guise, to masquerade. *884 
Gd, Wards Nov. 747/1 The youths of Lerwick, attired in 
fantastic dresses, go ‘ guisjng ’ about the towns. *891 N. <5* 
Q. XI. 82 [ITie phrase] is not an appropriate one in the 
mouth of the Duke when he is guising as a monk. 

Hence Guised///. a. 

*662 Greenhalch in Ellis Or/g. Lett. Ser. n. IV. 10 
Hooded, guized, veiled Jews, and my own plain bare self 
amongst them. <21851 Joanna Bailue (Ogilvie), Then 
like a guised band, that for a while Has mimick’d forth 
a sad and gloomy tale, 

Guisely, variant of Guisilt Obs. 

Guiser (gsi’zaj). Chiefly Sc. and north. 
Forms : 5 gyser, 5, 8 eysar, 6 gysour, 9 guisar, 
-or, guizer, guyser, guiser. [f. Guise z». +-ERk] 
One who guises (see Guise 3) ; a mas- 
querader, a mummer. (Cf. Guisabd, (jEEzer.) 

ia88 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. (1877) I, 93 Item, in lannerik, 
to dansaris and gysaris, xxxvir. *572 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxv’iii. 14 For gysours, deuysours, the Guysianis ar gude. 
a 1586 Sir R. Maitland in Pinkerton M. Poems (1786) 298, 
I saw no g>’sars all this yeir, Bot — - kirkmen cled lyk men 
of weir. 1^4 Burton Scot. Abr. I. v. 309 Those who thus 
goa-maskingon New Ycar’seve..arecaned..guizers. 1880 
T. Hardy Return Native *24 The guisers themselves .. 
could not afford to offend those by whose assistance they so 
largely profited. 

Guiserne, obs. form of Gizzebn. 

Gnisian (grzian), a. and sb. Also 6 guisan, 
guysian. [f. F. {due de) Guise + -ian.] 

A. adf. Of or pertaining to the duke of Guise, 
or his family or faction, 

z 579 J* Srvnnv^s Gaping GulfEyh, This prince can not 
but.. be great with the Guysian duke, *643 Prynne .?<T r\ 
Po'.ver Pari. App. 35 TheGuisian Popish faction, being the 
strongest party, 1828-40 Tytler //xV/. A“f<7/. (1864) IH. 144 
The skilfulness of Gulsian diplomac>% 

B. sb. « Gdisabo 1. 

x56aCECiLZ^/. x6 July in M. A.S. Ld.Burghley 

(1898) 12^ Continue your v.T>’ting to putt the Quene’^s 
Majesty in remembrance of her pen! if thcGuisans prosper. 
*64*, hiiLTON Apol. Smeet. Wks. 1738 I. *ix To pve the 
watch-word like a Guishin of Paris to a mutiny or massacre. 
*897 D. H. Fleming Mary Q. Scots viiL 88 A marriage .. 
which the Guisians take for concluded. 


t Gni’sily, affo- Obs. In 4 gisely, ,5 sisily. 
[f. Guise sb. + -(i)IiT.] Handsomely; ingeniously, 
skilfully. 

*3., Orfeo (Zielke) 297 Knljtes and levedis com daunce- 
ing In queynt atire gisely, Que3mt pas and softly, c *420 
Pallad. on Hnsb. i». 409 A Spaynald taught me wonder 
gisily To graffe, and baad me tneron not deuyne. 

Gnisiug (goi'zig), vhl. sb. £f. Guise v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. GofsE. f a. As- 
sumption of a certain guise or character {obsi). b. 
dial. Masquerading, mummering. Also attrib. 

1563 W1N3ET Wh's. (*890) II. 42 The Sone of God become 
nocht the persoun of a man in substance, bot, be a certane 
apperand gysing and conuersation, finjeit the samin. *822 
Bewick Mem. •2^ The man who personated the devil .. was 
going *a guising*. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. ix, Your 
Christmas Guising.s. .were a considerable something. 

attrib. *832 Whistle-BinkietfiCQit. Songs) (1890) 1 . 43 In a 
guizin^ excursion he 'sung some verses. 

Guispin, variant of Gispin Obs. 

Quiss, obs. Sc. form of Goose. 

Quissell, misspelling for jttisselly obs. f, Jdssel. 
Guisserne, obs. form of Gizzeun. 
f Guissette, bad form for Cuisset. 

221348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV (1550) 12 Some had the 
guissette.s. .droped & gutted with red. 

- Guitar (gitau), sb. Forms: 7 ghittar, gi- 
tatT(e, gittar(r, gotire, g:uittarre, 7-8 guitarre, 
7-9 guittar, 8 guitare, 7- guitar. Also in 
Spanish, and quasi-Spanish or Italian form, 7, 9 
guitarra, 7 guittara, ’ 9 ghitarra. [a. Sp. gui- 
iarra, and its mod.F. adaptation guitare (Pr. 
guitara. It. ckilarrd), a. Gr. KiBapa, The word ; 
had been adopted in classical L. as evthara, whence 
It. cetera, cetra, Pr. cidra, OHG. citkara, mod.G. 
zither, mod.F. cithare, Eng. cither. See also Citole, 
Gittebn.] a musical instrument of the lute class, j 
with six strings, which are twanged with the right 
hand, and a handle or finger-board provided with 
frets for stopping the notes with the left hand. 

1621 B. JoNSON Gipsies Metamorpk. (1640) 5* Give me my 
Guittara, and room for our Chlefe. *648 Gage West Ind. 
viii. 23 Tuning his Guitarra and singing to us some verses. 
*668 H. More Div. Dial. lit. i. (17*3) *8o Sometimes with a 
careless stroke I brush the Glttar. *683 Lend. Gas. No. 
1862/8 A little Gittar, wrought with Ivory and Ebony on 
the back. *700 Astry tr, Saavedra- Faxardo IL 99 So 
delicate, like a Guitarre, that it won’t bear the fingers. 
*766 Golosm. Vic. W. V, Mr. ’Thornhill, .then took up the 
guitar himself. *8o5-7 J. Bercsford Miseries Hum. Life 
(1826) XVL 90 The dead, lumpish, tubby, tones of tbe fourth 
and fifth strings of the guittar. x8*o C. R. Maturin Mel- 
moth (x892> 111 . xxviii. 117 'Their ghitarras might be dis- 
posed of. *842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. n. Sir Rupert ike 
Fearless, Full sweetly she sang to a sparkling guitar With 
silver cords. *866 Engel Nat. Mus. ix. 350 The guitarra. . 
is still to be found . .among the Arabs in Tunis. *870 Stainer 
Music of Bible 57 It ts difficult to determine W’hen the clthara 
had so far departed from the form of a lyre as to become 
a guitar. 

fig. 1685 Crowne AiVC. Nice 11. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 
276 Oh 1 no, madam, he’s the general guitar o’ the town, in- 
lay’d with every thing women fancy, 1710 Brit. Apollo 11 . 
No. xoi, 3/2 Where is this Hatchet-fac’d Gittar? 

b. attrib. and Comb., as gttitar-box, -man, 
’inaster, -player, -playing*, guitar-plant, a Tas- 
manian shrub', Lomatia tinctoria (Morris Austral- 
En^:). 

*703 Vanbrugh Confed. ii. *7 Her Guitar Master is^with 
her. Clar, Psha, she’s taken up with her impertinent 
Guitar Man, 1834 Landor Wks. (1846) II. 289/2 They 
seem but whistlers and guitar-players compared to a full- 
cheeked iTumpeXer, 1830 Lanc Watid. India 296 Here are 
the coolies returning • 1 can make out my guitar-box on 
the head of one man. *898 Zangwill Dreamers Ghetto iv, 
166 A guitar-playing gallant of Madrid. 

Guitar (gitau), v. [f. Guitab sh.^ a. inir. To 
play the guitar. Hence GuitaTiing vbl. sk b. 
trans. To serenade with a guitar. 

a. e 18x7 Byron To T. Moore, Guitarring and strumming, 
Oh Thomas Moore! 1827 G. Darley Sylvia 138 Soft 
flutists, and sweet serenaders Guitarring o’er the level green, 
*832 Mrs. Smythies Bride Elect xiii. Go and see what all 
this guitarring and serenading is about. 

b. *840 Lady C. Bury Hist, of Flirt viii, Guitaring silly 
girls as Thelwal did. 

Guitarist (gita-rist). Also 8 guittnrist. [f. 
Guitab Cf. Sp.^«V<zrm/<z.j One who 

plays the guitar. 

1770 Ace, Bks. in Ann. Reg. 244/2 The guittarist happens 
to haven good voice. *846 Loncf. in Z,ry2>(x89i) II. 61 
Call upon Camlllo Sivori, the celebrated violinist, and his 
companion De' Ferranti, ‘guitarist to his majesty the Roi 
dcs Beiges *. xSSa Athenxnm 10 June 738/2 The . . wcm.^n 
..dancing with tbe wildest passion to the fierce music of the 
Castanet players and the guitarist. 

Gnitermanite ^tSumansit'). Affn. [Named 
byHiIIebrand,i885,after<7K«Ver/«««,its discoverer: 
see -ITE.] Snlph-arsenide of lead of a blnish- 
grey colour, and metallic lustre. 

1883 Geol. .S<<rz', U.S, Bulletin xx. 103 The mineral appears 
to be new to science, andaname, Gmtermanite, is proposed. 

Guit-guit (gwit g^vit). [Echoic. 

Given by Hernandez (1613 Rer. Med, Nfv. Hisp, Thesis 
as the natiye American name of a bird which he de.scribes 
as being no larger than a wren, green, and so courageous as 
to^ attack the raven. His description is repeated (after 
Nieremberg in *635) by Ray [Willug/tbys Omith. App. j 


1678) whence the Eng. currencj’ of the name. The identifi- 
cation of the bisd meant by Hetnandez. is uncertain.] 

(See qnot.) 

1893 NEyrroK Diet. Birds 401 Guit-guit, a name, presum- 
ably in imitation of the cry of a bird, used almost indefinitely 
for any species of the Neotropical genera CiSreba, Dacnis 
and their allies. 

Guive, obs. form of Gyve. 

Guizard, -art, variants of GuisabD. 

Guize, obs. form of Guise. 

Guizen, variant of Gizzen v. 

*674-9* Ray N. C. Words, GuizetPd, adj. Spoken of tubs 
or barrels that leak through drought 
Quked, gukit, vars. Gucked ///. a- Ohs. 
Gukgo, guk-guk, obs. Sc. forms of Cuckoo. 
Gukkit, variant of Gucked ///. a. Obs. 
Gukkow, obs. Sc. form of (iucKoo. 

II Gul (gul). [Pers, The Persian word 

for' rose’; made familiar by Byron’s use of the 
expression ‘ gardens of gul *. 

*8x3 Byron Bride Abydos i. 8 Where the light wings of 
Zephyr, oppressed with perfume, Wax faint o’er the gardens 
of Gfil in her bloom, a 1845 Hood Kilmattsegg, Birth vi, 
V/bile Maxgaiet. .In a garden of Gul reposes— Poor Peggy 
hawks nosegays from street to street, Till .. She hates the 
smell of roses ! 1874 Ruskin Fors Clav. xlvi. {1896) II. 459 
Hear this you new-gilded Miss Kilmanseggs with your 
gardens of Gul. 

Gul, obs. form of Gull. 

l!GuIa(gi»*la). [L.^//ff throat (hence, appetite).] 
*fl. a. The external throat, b. The gullet, or 
that which answers to it in the lower animals. Obs. 

c *400 Lanfranc''s Cirurg, 148 In j>e fore partie of ))e 
necke |?ere is gula, he which pat strecchih from )>o chyn 
down to pc forke of ho brest, x66i Lovell Hist. Anini. ^ 
Min. Introd. b 8 Neere to the mouth is a venter, like the 
craw of birds, after which is the gula, to which the intestine 
is joyned, which is single.^ 

2. £ni, * The chitinous plate which supports 
the submentum in many Insecta’ {Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

*826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 367 Gula (the gula), the 
lower part of the neck. 1877 Huxley Altai. Inv. Anim, 
vil. 403 The part called gula which in many insects is a 
large plate confluent with the epicranium above and sup- 
porting the submentum anteriorly. 

Gula t see Gola. 

Gulaund. [Icel. gulond^ f. gul-r yellow + ond 
(formttly wriUen aund) duck,] The Icelandic 
name of the Goosander; cited by Pennant, Arctic 
ZooL (1784) II. 572 ; and thence copied into Eng. 
Diets. 

Gular (giw'lw), a. {shi) [f. Gula (in sense 2 
f. L. gula) -I- -AB.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or situated upon the gula. 

*8*8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 549 A gular pouch in the 

greater number, iB.. Ridcwav in Coues Btrds N. U'. 
(18^4) 287 Allowing the red of the gular patch to touch, for 
quite a distance, the white stripe beneath the eye. *88s 
Cath. Hopley 67 The egg comes in contact with 

certain ‘gular teeth’, which then break the shell without 
any loss of the contents to the feeder, 1893 W. H. Hudson 
Natur. La Plata 249 A large number of species have a 
bright or nearly bright gular spot. 

2. nonce-use. Concerned with the appetite ; 
devoted to good eating. 

1854 FraseVs Mag. XLIX. 104 The^ second . . 
founder of a gular academy, distinguishing himself by his 
treatise de opsottiis et condimentis. 

3. ellipt, as sb. A gular plate beneath the throat 
of a serpent or a fish. 

*884-3 Stand. Nat. Hist. (i888)^III. 350 Posterior to the 
mental, and lying between the infralabials, are the sub- 
mentals and gulars. 

Gulardous: see under Goltaed. 
t Gulcli, sbl^ Obs. [f. Gulch z'.l] A glutton 
or drunkard. 

1601 B. Jotisoti Poetaster iii. iv, You'll see vs then, you 
will, Gulch, you will? *607 Brewer Lingua v. xvi, You 
muddy gulche, darst looke me in the face? 1611 Cotcr., 
Engorgeur, a rauener, glutton, gulch, ingorger. 

Gnlcll (g*^lf)» sbi^ Obs. exc, dial. Also gi^h. 
[f. Gulch A heavy fall. Used adverbially 

in /p come down gulch. 

*671 Echard Ohserv. Ansiv. Cont. Clergy 39 Then he has 
me most cruelly upon the Hip, and brings me oyer with a 
most deadly Gulsh. <11823 VoRttv Voc. E. An?ha,Gulsii. 

.. a heavy fall. *839 f. Noakes ff Mary Styles 
No. 76), I dorn’t think I cud clime it now, . • I .shudn t 
warsley loike to troy, For gulch cum down I sbud. , 
Gulcb. (8»l/)» sb.'^ U.S, [? Connected with 
Gulch z;.i] 

1. A narrow and deep ravine, with steep sides, 
marking the course of a torrent; esp. one con- 
taining a deposit of gold. 

*830 Bv Taylor Eldorado vk. (16621 87 The word gulch . . 
denotes a mountain ravine. ..steep, abrupt, and inaccessible. 
*888 Bryce wen Comtmv. III. xc. 224 A crowd of men 
who. .will scatter again as soon as. .the gold in the gulcn is 
exhausted, . ^ 

b. transf, ‘ A long, narrow, deep depression ol 
the sea bottom ’ {Cent. Did,). 

2. attrib., as gulch-diggings, -gold, -mine, -min- 
ing, -washing. , 

*877 Raymond Statist. Mines ff Mining 338 Punng wt 
season a number of Mexicans extracted irom the gtilcn- 
diggings a small amount of gold. Ibid. 275 Bingham C^uon 



GTJLCH. 


GULT’. 


annually produces a little gulch-gold. 1877 Black Green 
***** gulch and placer mines .. were giving a fair 
yield. 1877 Raymond StatUU Mines ^ Mining 263 The 
obstacles to gulch- mining presented by the*^ immense 
volumes of water that fill the channels in the spring. Ibid. 
186 Ihe gold comes from the gulch • washings in Indian 
district, near the Eagle Mine. 

Gulch, vA Ods. exc. dial. Also 9 dial, gulge, 
gulsh. [Echoic; cf. Ger. dial, giilken^ Norw. 
gtilka^ S>v, dial, golka. Derbyshire and Devon- 
shire have a form gidk^ 

1 . irans. To swallow or devour greedily. Also 
with dozvn^ in^ up. 

a 1225 Alter. R. 2^0 Heo drinkeS h®ue drunch . . ne iueleS 
heo it neuer, auh gulcheS in ^iuerliche. 1611 Florio, In- 
S-flrgare, to engurgle, to gargarize, to gulch. rfissURQUHART 
Rabelais i. iv. 23 They should be all of them gulched up. 
1890 Gloucester Gloss., Gulch, to gulp, swallow greedily. 

b. Comb., fgulchcup, one who drains the 
cup greedily, a tosspot. 

.a iz2$Attcr.R. zi6^^\(\)e gulchecuppe weallinde bres to 
drincken, & 3eot in his wide Jjrote Jjet he aswelte wiSinnen. 
f 2 . To gulch out : to vomit, lit. and Jig. Gbs. 
a 122$ After. R. 88 J>e uorme. .gulcheS al ut somed )>et J>e 
attri heorte sent up to he tunge. Ibid. 206 Gulche hit ut 
ine schrifte, utterliche, ase heo hit dude, heo het iveleS hire 
schuldi. 

• Gulch (g2?lj),z^.2 dial. [app. echoic.] intr. Tofall 
or plnnge heavily, b. Iraus. To fall heavily upon. 

1821 Clare K/ 7 /. Minstr. I. 207 Ne'er an axe was heard 
to sound, Or a tree’s fall gulsh’d the ground. Ibid. II. 190 
The splashings. . Of fly-bit c.attle gulshing in the brook. 

Gulch (gnlj), [f. Gulch r^.3] 

1 . trans. To drag (wood) down a gulch. 

1877 Raymond Mines <§• Minittg^ 28 Cutting and 

gulching 50 cords of wood, at $2.50 per cord. 

2 . inir. To dig (for gold) in a gulch. 

1879 H. Drummond in Li/e{\Zgg) 157 A hundred pros- 
pectors gulching for gold and silver. 

Gulch, variant of CuLCH. 

1882 Standard 26 Sept, 2/2 The oyster dredgers are glad 
to give sixpence or sevenpence a bushel for them as * gulch 
to lay down to catch the * .spat *. 

+ Gu'lchin. Obs. rare'"\ [dim. of Gulch 
A little glutton. 

1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling Angl. i, A Gulchin, q. d. a 
Gulekin (i.e.) parvus Gulo. 1677 Miece Diet. Augl.-Fr., 
Gulchin, un petit glou ton. [Hence in later Diets.! 

tGul'Cllinglyiaefo. Ohs. pr. pple, 

of Goich zi.i + -iiY 2.] Greedily, voraciously. 

1598 Florzo, Borreuolmenie, stuffingly, fully, gulchingly, 
Gu'lchy, a. Obs. exc, dial. [f. Gulch jAI -t* 
-Y 1 .] Coarsely fat ; corpulent, 

1598 FLORto, Croio, foule, fat, greasie, gulchie. x8o8-8e 
amieson, Gulscky, gro«is, thick ; applied to the form of the 
ody. 189s E, Angt. Gloss., Gulsky, corpulent and gross, 
Guld, variant of Gold marigold. 

II Gulden (gudden). Forms : 6- gulden, 
(6 guylden, gylden, 7 guxlding) ; Sc. 6 gud^ 
lyne, -lyng, guidlin(g, 6-7 gudlene. [Ger., 
X)w..guldeit (also G. gulden), strictly an adj. » of 
gold, golden, cogn. w. OE. gylden Gilden a.] 
t a. A gold coin, spec, one of various obsolete 
gold coins of Germany and the Netherlands {obs.). 
b. The name was subsequently transferred to a 
silver coin, the value of which differed in various 
countries and at various periods ; it survives, with 
the value of about is. 8cf., in Holland (see Guilder) 
and Austria-Hungary. 

In recent use the plural is commonly as In Ger. 

xg.. Aberd. Reg. {)2yii.), He gave hyme in kepyng tua 
vnicornis & ane Philipis gudlene. Xbid. XVII. (Jam.) The 
soum of fyw gudlyngis. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 40 He 
spendeth many a gulden To hange morther and bren The 
masses aduersaries. 1535 Covebdale 2 Kings v. 5 He . . 
toke with him ten hundreth weighte of syluer, and sixe 
thousande guldens [16x1 pieces of gold]. 1535 Lyndesay 
Satyre 4170 Gold Smythis fair-welll 1 . .To mix, set je nochc 
by twa preinis, Fyne Ducat gold with hard Gudlingrs, 
a 1540 Barnes IVks. {1573) 330/1 These two men did gather 
.. within y space of ij. moneths .. .xx. M. guyldens. 1587 
j.\s. VI Let. to lyin^etvn. IV.'s IVks. (1890! II. App. p. xxv, 
The sowme of sevin scoir fyve guiditns, 1617 Moryson Itin. 
\. 285 Most reckonings of Germany are made by common 
siluer guldens, .these Guldens are. .neere the value of three 
shilling.? foure pence English.. .The Gold Rhenish Guldens 
of Germany are almost of the same standard with the 
Crowne Gold of England. 1645 Sc. Acts Chas. / (1814' VI, 
163/2 Granted for payment of the Gudlines, Silver-work, 
and others publick debts. <2x652 BRO.^fE Eng. Moor iv. i. 
Wks. 1873 11 . 51 Here at this Inne abide, and w.ait my 
coming. Be careful of my guildings. 1756^ tr. Keysle/s 
Trav. (1760) III. 3x1 The duke of Modena .. proposed to 
some persons in Germany a loan of two hundred thousand 
guldens on a mortgage of the territory of Mirandola. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 97 The general grant of 
100,000 gulden. sZ 6 s Pall Mall G. 3 July s/t The Reichsrath 
was obliged to vote a supply of thirteen millions of guldens. 
1898 Q. Rev. July 8 Reuchlin .. was nominated .. with a 
hundred gold gulden as salary. 

aiirib. 1873 OuiDA Pascarel I. 66 He xvas delighted to 
sell it for la gulden notes to a German Jew dealer. 

t Gxadenliead. Obs. [? a. ON. *gullenlipfCcy 
lit. * ^oMenhead *.] The puffin, Fra/eratla arcDca. 

1676 WiLLUCHBY Omith. 244 Anas Arltca [i.e, the 
Puffin] . . IVailis . . Meridionalibus circa Tenby opptdum 
Guldenhead, Bottle-nose and Helegug. 

Gtildren, obs. form of Guilder. 

Guldsoch, obs. Sc. f. Gulesought, jaundice. 
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i‘GTlle,J^.^ Obs. Also 6 A-.guill. [ad. L. 

1 . The gullet. 

2659 Gauden Tears Clt. Eng. ni. xix, 323 There are. .gules 
so gluttonous., that they can swallow down goodly Cathe- 
drals. 27s® W.Dodd Poetns (1767) 32 Her thirsty gule, 
b. Arch. The ‘neck’ of a column. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gorge, Gule, or Neck, .. the 
narrowest part of the Dorick and Tuscan Capitals, lying 
between the Astragal, .and the Annulets. 

2 . Gluttony. 

2390 Gower Ctnf. III. i This rice, which so out of reule 
Hath set us all, is cleped gule. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1856) II. 228 He Wes the first with glutony and guill That 
euir begouth to niak sic feist in ^ule. 

Gnle (gi«l)» sb.~ [a. OF. gule, gotile, med.L. 
gula Augusti. - 

Ihe ulterior etymology is unknown. The Wel.sh form is 
gvjylAwst {g^vyl festival, believed to be a. Vigil), 

but as the med.L. and OF. terms were in continental use, 
this must ^be a mere popular etymology. The conjecture 
that^;</<2 is a corruption of ‘Dies Sancii Petri ad \\x\cula* 
is very unlikely, nor is it clear how it can be identified with 
the Lat. gula * throat *.} 

The Gule of August \ Lammas Day, Aug. i, 

[cr3oo P. DE Lanctoft Citron. (Rolls) I. 450 Le diik 
Robert les sayse, et of sa compaynye Jour de goul [v.r. 
gule] de Aust h Poriesmue applye.] 1543 tr. Act 47 
Edw. Ill, c. I If any cloth be put to sale after the gule of 
Au|:ust. 1628 Coke On Litt. 180 From the feast of Easter, 
\'ntii the gule of August, (that is, the first of August). 2783 
Vallancey Collect, de Rebus Hibem, HI. 468 C)f the Gule 
of August; or, Lammas day. 1899 Nora Hopper in 
IVestm. Gaz. 1 Aug-. lo/i Every bird on forest bough Sings 
for Gule of August now. 

tGule, 2 ^. Obs. rare. [f.^//tf Gules.] irans. 
To stain or dye gules or red. 

2609 Heywood Brit. Troy viii. viii. 171 Achilles durst not 
lookeon Hector when He guld his Siluer armes in Greekish 
bloud. 1632 — znd Pt. Iron Age t. i. Wks. 1874 HI. 357 
Till Hecub's reuetent lockes Be gul’d in slaughter. 

Gule, variant of Gold 2, marigold. 

Gule, Sc. var. Golee Obs. ; obs. Sc. f. Guile. 

Gule ffatt, obs. forms of Gyle, Gyle-fat. 

Gulekin: see Gulchin (quot. 1671). 

Guleravage, variant of Gilravage. 

Gules (giwlz), sb. and a. Orig. and chiefly Her. 
Forms: 4 goulez, gowlez, gxvlis, 4-5 goules, 
gowles, -is, 4-d gowlys, 5 gols, goi2lis,-ys, 5-6 
gull(e)s, 6 gewles, gowUes, gullis, 7 geulles, 
gueles, gueules, 6- gules. Also 6 geule, 7 gule. 
[ad. OF. goules, gueules (F. gueules) s* med.L. gulte 
pL, ermine dyed red. 

The ulterior etymology is disputed: the word coincides in 
form with the pi. of the Fr. ana med.Lat. word for ‘throat ’. 
If the heraldic sense be the original, the allusion may be to 
the colour of the open mouth of a heraldic beast. It seems 
more likely, however, that the heraldic use is transferred 
from the sense ‘red ermine', m which case the word may 
represent some oriental name ; but the suggestion of deriva- 
tion from Pers, gul, rose(Hatz.-Darm.), is very improbable.] 

A, sb. Red, as one of the heraldic colours ; in 
engraving represented by vertical lines. Hence 
poet, and rhetorically, the colour red in general. 

13 , , Gaw. <5* Gr. Knt. 619 Then h^y schewed hym J»e 
schelde, hat was of schyr goulez. exsys Sc. Leg. l>aints, 
George 922 Berand h® schcld of siluir schene of gwlis. 
<r 1400-50 Alexander 4819 Quare all h® gronde was of gols 
[L, cujus terra erat valde rubicundei\. c 1440 York Myst. 
xvi, 19 pan glorius guiles pat gayer [is] pan golde, C2475 
Ratt/Coil^ear 669 Gowlis gUtterand full gay, glcmand in 
grene. 2535 Stewart Croti. Scot, (2858) 1 . 203 With gbidin 
gullis gUtterand as the gleid. 1^7 Fleming Contn. 
HoUnshed III, 1341/2 Banners of gewles beaten with the 
armes of Antwerpe. 1603 Drayton Bar. IVarsii, xxiv, In 
his white Cornet, Verdon doth di«:play A fret of Gueles. 
1651 Cleveland Poems 26 Or parooyl'd Lobsters, where 
there joyntly rules The lading Sables, and the coming 
Gules. 2708 J. Philips Cyder n. 293 The showery arch. 
With listed colours gay, ore, uure, gules. 2820 Keats 
Eve St. Agnes xxv, The wintry moon . . threw warm gules 
on Madeline's fair breast. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(t86o] 1 . 10 Painted shapes of gules and azure; 

B, quasi-at^, and a^\ Red in colour, (In most 
instances properly an attributive use of the sb. ; 
usually placed after the word which it qualifies.) 

2503-4 in Trexfclyan Papers (Camden) 7 The armys off 
Carminow, Garter setb, y* sholde be gevyne w' a labell of 
iij poyntts gulls, a 2533 Ld. Berners ffuon xxxii. 99 His 
shylde, wherin was purtniyed .liL crosses gowlles. 2562 
Leigh Ar/uorie (1597) 5 b, In colour neither red nor 
Sanguine, but is the verie vermilion it selfe,for that is right 
Geule. 2607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 50 Follow thy Drumme, 
With mans blood paint the ground Gules, Gules. 2650 
B. Discolliminium 46 My Complexion, a Sable Sanguine, 
with a few Gule drops about my Nose. <? 1678 Marvell 
Unfort. Lover 64 Wks. 1726 I. 59 In a Field Sable a Lover 
Gules. 1790 Burns Ep. to R. Graham. -KX't, The Magna 
Charta flag .. All deadly gules its bearing.^ 1820 Shelley 
CEdipus 1. 244 Their arms are seven bulls in a field gules. 
1864 Bootell Her. Hist. ^ Pop. xv. 186 In the Calais Roll 
these mullets are blazoned gules, 2871 J. Hay Pike County 
Ballads (1880) 252 With silken mantles blushing angry 
gules. 

Gu'lesongllt. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : 5 gowyl 
sowght, 6guelsought, gulesought; Sc. Ggulset, 
guldsoch, 5-7guIsoch, ygulffogh, S-ggtilsaQh, 

9 gulschoch. [f. gule. Gull a., yellow + Sought 
(OE. w/if, ON. sickness ;=s ON. 

Sw., Da. guJsoti cf. G. gelbsuehl, DvL. geelstfe/it. 
(The OE. name wasgeolu ddl.)} Jaundice. 


x4..Nofn. in Wr.-W flicker •jogfsHecglaucoma, the gowyl 
sowght. 25.. Rozvltis Cursing $4 in Laing Anc. Pop. 
Poetry 212 The panefull gravell and the gult, The gulsoch 
that they nevir be but. 2549 CompL Scot, vi 67 Sourakkis, 
that vas gude for the blac gulset. 2551 Turner Herbal 

1. AvbjThe broth. .heleth the Jawndesorgulesouyht. 1562 
Ibid. It, 73 The brothe of Osjtis dronlcen is good agaynst 
y« ianndes or guel sought. 1595 Duncan App. Etymol. 
(E. D. S.), Aurigo, the guldsoch; morbus Regius. 1673 
Weduerburn Yoc. (Jam.), Icterus, the gulsogh. 1755 
Forbes Ajax' Sp., ctc._ 34, I wis never very brouden'd iipo’ 
swine’s flesh, sin my mither gae me a forlethie o’t, 'at maisl 
hae gi’en me the gulsach. 1825-80 Jasueson, Gulschoch, 
Gulsach. 

Gulet, obs. form of Gullet. 

Gulf (gulO. sb. Forms : 4, 8 golf, 5-6 goulf(e, 
(6 gowljte), 5-7 gulfe, (6 gulfre), 6-7 gulphe, 
7-9 gulph, 7- gulf, [ad. OF. and F. golfe (sense 
I ; in senses 2, 3, and 4 the Fr. word is gouffre), 
ad. Pr., It., Sp., Pg, golfo, ad. late Gr. K 6 \tpoi, 
from class. Gr. ^oXiro?, lit. * bosom hence ‘ bay, 
gulf’ (= L. sinus), and ‘hollow of the waves, 
depth of the sea *. Cf, MDu. polf, golve, Du. golf, 
gulp,U¥LG.,G.galf.'] 

I. L Geog. A portion of the sea partially en- 
closed by a more or less extensive sweep of tlie 
coast; often taking its name from the adjoining 
land. 

The distinction between^/^'‘’and bay\s not always clearly 
marked, but in general a bay is wider in proportion to its 
amount of recession than R^gulf; the latter term is applied 
to long land-locked portions of sea opening through a strait, 
which are never called bays. 

C1400 Maundcv. (iS39)v. 54 The See .\dryatyk, that is 
dept the Goulf of Venyse. C1477 Ca.xton jasou 84 b, 
Argos hadde brought his ship in this goulf or arme of the 
See. 2527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Yoy. (2589) 254 The 
coast making a gulfe where is the riuer of (janges. 1553 
Eden Treat. Nexve Ind. (Arb.) 33 He commaunded that 
certayn shippes should searche the goulfes on euerye syde. 
2604 E. GIrimstone] D'Acosfa's Hist. Indies in. iv. 228 
The gulph of Yegues or of Mares, is variable, being beaten 
with divers windes. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 833 Down the 
great River to the op'ning Gulf. x'j66 Phil. Trans. LVI. 
43, I say nothing of the marine productions of this golf. 
2781 Gibbon Decl. 4 ' F. xvii. II. 7 They leave on the left a 
deep^ gulf, at the bottom of which Nicomedia was seated, 
the imperial residence of Diocletian. 2840 Thirlwall 
Greece llv, VII. 53 The gulph he had seen appeared to him 
,, important as a naval station, 2868 G.'DofT Pol. Surv. 
271 The gulf which runs so deep into the western side of 
the island. 

U. A deep hollow, chasm, abyss. 

2 . A profound depth (in a river, the ocean) ; the 
deep. poet. 

23 . . A E. Alia, P, A 607 Goiez of golf l>at neuer charde. 
2580 Sidney Ps. xvni. v, The gulphes of waters then were 
through their chanells seen. 2620 Granger Div. Logike 255 
The heavenly lamps doe fall into the gulfe. 27x5-20 Pors 
Iliad XXI. 229 From the bottom of his gulphs profound, 
Scamander spoke. 2784 Cowrer Task i. 268 We pass a 
^Iph in which the willows dip their pendent boughs.^ 2836 
yohnsouiana I. 44 O’er the ice as o’er pleasure you^ lightly 
should glide ; Both have gulphs which their flattering sur- 
faces hide. 2846 Landor Hellenics Wks. 11 . 486 Some isle 
Hath surely risen from the gulphs profound. 2847 E.merson 
Poems (1857) 60 Gulfs of sweetness without bound. 1870 
Bryant Iliad v. 496 Slippery cliffs arise Close to deep gulfs, 
b. transf. with reference to the air. 

2712 Blackmqfe Creation i. 92 Nothing check'd their 
flight, but gulphs of air. 2727 Pitt Job xxv. 20 Down 
thro' the Gulphs of undulating Air. 2863 Loncf. Wayside 
Inn I. Falcon of Ser Federigo 42 The headlong plunge 
through eddying gulfs of air. 

*|* c. To shoot the gulf ; a phrase used in various 
figurative applications. (If De Foe's statement 
be well founded, the phrase must originally have 
belonged to sense 2.) 

z'2645 Howell (1650) II. 40 Your last you sent me was 
from Genoa, where you write that .. ‘Husbands get their 
wives with child a hundred miles off’. . . In Venice . . also 
such things are done by proxy, while the husband is abroad 
Upon the Gallies, ther be others that shoot has gulf oX home. 
2725 De Foe Yoy. round World (1840) 16 Such a mighty 
and valuable thing also was the passing this strait (the 
Straits of Magellan) that Sir Francis Drake’s going through 
it gave birth to that famous old wives' saying viz., that air 
Francis Drake shot the gulf;, .as if there had been but one 
gulf in the world. 2752 Young Broth^sv. 1. 2757 II. 281 
For me, it matters not ; but oh ! the prince — When he had 
shot the gulph of his despair, 

3. An absorbing eddy ; a whirlpool. In later 
Use chiefly that which devours or swallows 
up anything. (Blending with 4 11) 

1538 Elyot Diet., Gutges, a swallowe or depe pyll in a 
water, oragoulfe. 2567 Turberv. Ayf/., etc. 26 b, Hast thou 
not read in Bookes of fell Charybdis Goulfc t 2599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, It. iv. 10 England his approaches makes as fierce, As 
Waters to the sucking of a Gulfe. 2612 Bp. Hall Serm. 64 
The Scribes and Pharisees.. devoured but widows houses. . ; 
but these gulfs of men, whole Churches. 2627-77^ pELTiiAxt 
Resolves ii. xlii. 242 He throws his Interest into a Gulph, that 
trusts it in such hands as have been formerly the Shipwack 
of others. 1633 "hlARmos Fine Compattiomt. iv.Dram. Wks, 
(1875) 237 Here is the gulph that swallows all my land : And 
to this desperate whirlpit am I reeling. 2659 IL Brough /’ pzx. 
Schism izQ To devour all persons and things, in one gulph. 
2751 Johnson Rambler So. 167 r 6 .-Ind irhir! round ehc 
gulph before they sink. 27SS H. Walpole Orr. (1837) III. 
cclxvii. 205 Boat go and imagine that £i,zoo,fxo was all 
sunk in the gulph of Madame Pompadour. 28*5 Benthaji 
Ration. Rezo. 283 Large cities . . arc the gulphs . . m which 
the population of the country is lost. 2834 West Ind, 
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SA-trU/t BA:. I. 248 Whose mind Had been wrecked in the 
gulf of dim oblivion. 

b. Often applied to a voracious appetite. 

1566 Adlincton Apuhius st Whether thou wilt remaine 
with the serpent and in the ende to be swallowed up into 
the gowlfeofhis bodie. 1579 Spenser A'Ar//;. Cn:/ Sept, 185 
A wicked Wolfe, That with many a Lainbe had glutted his 
gulfe. 1605 SuAKs. Macb. tv. i. 23 Maw and Gulfe Of the 
rauin’d salt Sea sharke. 1638 Rowland Afou/ct's TAieat. 
Ins. 1077 In a dearth, or rather want of provision, they 
IPismires] fight desperately for food, .. and the lesser of 
them will rebell against the greater, (as being the greater 
gulphs of the Common-wealth.) 18x9 Shelley Cyclops 343 
Your gaping gulf, and your gullet wide. 

4 . A yawning chasm or abyss ; an opening in 
the earth produced by an earthquake or volcanic 
action ; a vast ravine or gorge. A fiery gttlf, gtdf 
of fire : an abyss full of ilame. 

axS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk: AT. Aurel. (1559) Cc, We 
go suerlie ouer the bridge, and yet we will goe an other 
waie : and though the same way be sure, yet we will aduen- 1 
ture Into the gulfe. 1563 Alirr. ATag. Induct, xxxi, A 
deadly gulfe where nought but rubbishe growes. X590 
Spenser F. Q. i. v. 31 They .. brought the heavy corse .. 
To yawning gulfe of deepe Avernus hole.^ X604 E. G[rim- 
stone] D'AcosicCs Hist. Indies i. i. 3 Epicurus .. holdeth, 
that on the other part of the earth, there is nothing^ but 
a chaos and infinite gulph. ^ X607 Shaks. Cor, in. ii. 91 
Thou hadst rather Follow thine Enemie in a fierie Gulfe. 
XW7 JIiLTON P. L. VT. 53 The Gulf Of Tartarus, which . . 
opens wide His fiery Chaos. 1697 Potter Aniig. Greece 
II. xv,(t7r5l 331 A Gulf being open at Rome, Curtms leap’d 
into it to appease the angrj’ Gods, 1713 Young Day 
II. 106', A yawning gulph, and fiends on every side, Serene 
they view. X774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) 1 , 00 [Volcanoes] 

A gulph two miles over, and so deep that no bottom can be 
seen. X78X Cowper Hope 457 In the gulphs of her Cornu- 
bian mines. X814 Southey Roderick 1, 108 Gulphs of fire 
opening beneath his feet. 1830 Lyell Princ, Geol. I. 334 
A gulph opened between the little town of Tripergola..and 
the baths in its suburbs. 

b. fig. (Often coincident with fig. use of 3.) 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. (t88?i 135 To haue so 

many gaping for preferment, as no goulfe hath stoore enough 
to suffise, x65a C. B. Stapylton Herodian 140 The Globe 
of Earth and Sea. .was not able to fill this Gvipb [a man’s 
ambition or greedj. 1656 Sanderson Serm. (1689) ^5 
gulph of despair. X7 XSDe FoEi^nw/. /wjfn/c/. 1. 1.(1841)1.20 
To recover sinful Men from the gulf of death. X7S1 J[oknson 
Rambler No. 146 f 8 Pushing his predecessors into the 
culph of obscurity, 1765 H. Walpole Otranto i. (1793) at, 

1 will follow thee to the gulph of perdition, 1780 Cowper 
y'able T. 463 They frolic it along ,, Down to the gulph, 
from which is no return. 1833 L. Ritchie IVand. by Loire 
157 Buried ages rise again from the gulf of time. x 858 
Farrar Silence <5* V. i. (1875) 16 The whole universe be- 
comes a gulf of silence. 1894 Aihemeum 14 Apr, 471/3 A 
sum insuificient to fill up the gulf of liis debts. 

c. (After Luke xvi. 26.) A wide interval, an 
impassable gap, serving as a means of eternal 
separation. 

*557 .N. T. (Genev.) Luke xvi. 26 Betwene you and vs 
there is a great gulfe set. 1774 Fletcher Ess. 

Truth Wks. 1795 IV. 106 An immense gulph is fixed be- 
tween them, and the Christian faith. 1849 Robertson 
Serm. Ser, i, .\5i. (1866) 197 The Advent of Christ is the 
gulf which separates ancient from modern liistory. x88x 
Bp. A.P. Yoicnzs Rxplan.^^Ari. i. (ed.4) 12 Between such 
a God and an Infinite Intelligence there is a gulph fixed. 

6. University slang, a. Cambridge. 
of those candidates for mathematical honours who 
fail to obtain a place in the list, but are allowed 
the ordinary degree, b. Oxford, The list of those 
who fail to obtain honours, yet are allowed to 
take a * pass\ 

18*7 Seven Yrs, at Cambridge II. 60 The determination . 
I had now formed of cutting honours, by quietly sitting 
down in the Gulph. xSfi* Bristed Five 3 ’rs. in Eng. Univ, 
(ed. 2) 20s Some ten or fifteen men just on the line, .are put 
into the ‘gulf’, as it is popularly called (the Examiners' 
phrase is * Degrees allowed 

+ 6. [f. Gulf a. An act of swallowing. Jit. 
and fig. b. What is gulfed or swallowed; a 
draught. (Cf. Gulp sb.^) 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 323 Their mouths are 
ver>’ wide, at one gulph able to swallow horse or man. 1667 
Dryden TewA. ni. m, Element ! meet Element ! as 1 live. 
It was a cold Gulph. such as this, which kill’d my famous 
Predecessor. 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. 28 Apr., It., 
require.s a strong gulph of faith to make it go down. 

7 . Jlfifiing, A large deposit of ore in a lode. 

1778 pRYcn A/iu. Comub. 322 Gulph o/Ore. Where a Lode 
throws up very great quantities of Ore and proves !a.sting 
and good in depth they say, * They have a Gulph of Ore . 
1849 in U'eale's Diet. Terms. 

m. 8. attrib. and Comh,^ as gnJf fishery, -tide ; 
giilfencrifusonitJg, -indented acljs. ; gulf-wards 
adv. ; also f gulf-breasted a., having a breast or 
mind as deep as a gulf ; gulf-dream, a dream of 
drowning in, or falling into, a gulf ; -f- gulf-eating 
a., full of eddies; gulf-separation, a separation 
as if by a gulf; Gulf State, one of the States on 
the Gulf of Mexico; f gulf-stomached a., (of 
a river) having deep eddies. Also GuLF-sTREAir, 
Gulf-weed. 

1598 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 52 *Gulfe'brested is he, 
silent, and profound. 1813 Shelley Q. Afab ix. 175 The 
transient •gulph-dream of a startling .sleep. cx6xx Chap- 
man Iliad 2 The goodly .swelling channel of the flood, 
■•Gulf-eating Xanthus (Sart^ov 1847 Emerson 

Poems (1857I 45 The *gulf-cncrimsoning shells. 1883 
Z. JoNCAS Pish. Canada ao (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) They 


. . have almost a monopoly of the *gulf fishery' trade. 
x8o8 J. Barlow Cotumb. i. 3x3 Sultry Mobile’s *gulph- 
indented shore. 1871 R. B, Vatichan Thomas 0/ Agvin 
11.855 This *gulf separation. .and this intimate connection 
in the creative act. X863 W. Phillips Speeches xvii. 389 
The *Gulf States will monopolize all the offices, cxdxx 
Chapman Iliad xxi. 3x1 Afraid lest that *gujf-.stomach’d 
Flood (iroTauoy ^aeuStPijr] would satiate his desire On great 
Achilles. X897 {U. S.) XXIX. 44% A.. sluggish 

stream, flowing up or down, according to the governing 
*gulf-iide. 183s Bailey Mystic 114 He who, where 
Hidekkel *gulfwards darts, Ruled with an absolute crown. 

Gulf (g»10) 6-9 gulph, (6 golph). 

[f. Gulp sb.] 

■fl. in/r. To rush along like a gulf or whirl- 
pool; to eddy, swirl. Obs. ■ 

1538 Leland I/in, V. 80 It standeth as it were betwixt to 
pointing Hillettes betwene the wich the Severn Se gulfith. 
1549 Chekc Hurt Sedit. (1569) D ij, Doe ye not see how 
many botiomlesse whirlepooles of misebiefe ye be golpbt 
withal ? 1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 542 Deep Charybdis 
gulphing in and out. 1658 Franck North, Alem. (1694) px 
A rapid and peremptory River, that gulphs forth of the 
Bowels of Loemon, replenished with Trout. 

2 . trails. To swallow like a gulf, or as in a gulf; 
to engulf. Also with doiun, in, up. lit, and fig, 

1807 J. Hall Trav. Scot. I. 3o6Some little birds were flying 
after a cuckoo and gulphing up hts faeces as it dropped 
from him. X817 Bvron Alaufred i. ii. 6 It hath no power 
upon the past, and for The future, till the past be gulf'd in 
darkness. i8t8 Keats Eudyut. iii. 351 Some friendly 
monster. .Has div’d to its foundations, gulph’d it down. 
x822 Shelley To yane. Recoil, v, Each [pool] seemed as 
’twere a little sky Gulphed in a world below, x87;^ Tenny- 
son Harold 11. it, Why, let the earth rWe, gulf in These 
cursed Normans. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes {1895) 
22X A yawning valley, gulfed in blackness. 

3 . In various nonce-uses : a. To plunge (oneselO 
into as into a gulf; to precipitate oneself, rush 
headlong, b. To form gulfs or indentations in. 
C. To separate by a gulf or chasm, 

x68o Hickeringill Aferoz 8 Like men in a Sbipwrack 
..that leap into the Sea for fear of Drowning, we gulf'd 
our selves into more Arbitrary' Government, 'J'yr.anny and 
Popery'. 1808 J. Barlow 1.551 And hoarse resound- 

ing, gulphing wide the shore, Dread Laurence labors with 
tremendous roar. 1891 C. ^ames Rom. Rigmarole 121 The 
week gulfing me from meeting her again. 

4 . University slang, a. trans. To place the 
name of (an undergraduate) in the ‘gulf* (see 
Gulf sb. 5). b. intr. To gulf it : to get or be 
contented with a place in the ‘gulf*. 

x8*7 Se^jen Vrs. at Cambridge II. 61, I therefore 
‘Gulphed it*. 1831 Darwin in Life «5- Lett. (1887) 1» *84 
Cameron is gulfed, together with other three Trinity 
scholars. 1857 ‘C. Bede' Verdant Green in. xi, 1 am not 
going to let them gulph me a second time. x875Trevelyan 
Atacaulay ii. (1881} 6t His name did not grace the list. In 
short . . Macaulay was gulfed. 1895 L. J. Trotter Life 
Marq. Dalhousie i. xo Instead of ‘gulfing* him with the 
herd of mere passmen, they marked their sense of his merits 
by granting him an honorary fourth class. 

H 5 . Used for Gulp v, (Cf. Gulp sb. 6 .) 

1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. xi. 114,! saw a Porter., 
drink, .without ever so much as once gulphing. Ibid., He 
had been among the Malabars, where if he should have 
gulphed or have drunk any otherwise, he might have had 
his throat cut. 

Hence Gulfed (g»lft) ppl. a. (see sense 4 a). 

1852 Bristed Fh’c Yrs. in Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 205 A gulfed 
Scholar of Trinity did not lose his Scholarship. 

Gulfing (gr'lfiq), vhl, sb. [f. Gulf v. + -ing^.] 
Thd action of plunging or sinking in a gulf. 

x8x8 Keats Endym. iii. 659, I beheld the wreck; The 
final gulphing ; the poor struggling souls. 

Gulfing (gy’Ifiq), ppl. a. [f. Gulfz'. + -ing^J.] 
That gulfs, in senses of the vb. 

x8x3 Scott TrierrJi. 11. xxiv. Like the shrill sea-bird's 
wailing scream, Heard o'er the whirlpool’s gulfing stream. 
x8zi Clare Vill, Alinsir. I, 88 Boughs. .'I'hat overhang 
some gulphing brook. 1842 Tupper Proverb. Philos. Ser. 
11. 182 Neither congealing of the grave, nor gulphing wateis 
of the firmament .. shall avail. 

Gulf Stream, Gulf-stream. Geog, A 
great oceanic current of warm water, that issues 
from the Gulf of Me.\ico and nins parallel to the 
American coast as far as Newfoundland, and thence 
in the direction of Europe. The name is sometimes 
given to a similar current in the Pacific, along the 
shore of Japan. 

*775 AoMKArncr. Ind. 371 He. .proceeded. .afterwards, 
along the gulph-stream of Mexico. 1796 T, 'Iwining 7'rav, 
Amer. (1894) 21 These .signs denoted our arrival in the 
great current called by' navigators the * Gulf Stream *, 18x2 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 72 The warmth of the Gulf 
Stre.Tm is felt a thousand miles from its source. X833 
Tennyson Early Sonn. iii. The warm gulf-stream of 
Florida Floats far away into the Northern seas The lavish 
growths of southern Mexico. x86o G. H. K. in Vac. Tour 
124 Sutherland is. .warm enough, thanks to the gulf-stream, 
to suit the roller and the Bohemian waxwjng. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 103 7'he water of the Gulf 
Stream is a deep indigo blue in colour. 

Jig.^iBs^ Auiobiog. Beggar Boy x6 Few are able, after 
entering the gulf-stream of dissipation, to check their head- 
long career. 1865 Lowell Neiv Ettg. Tsvo Cent. Ago Prose 
Wks. 1890 II. 8 Truly' there is a tide In the affairs of 
men, but there is no gulf-stream setting forever in one 
direction. 

b. attrib. Gulf-Stream weed ;= ne.xt. 

1884 Public Opinion 3 Oct. 426/x AmGng them is the Gulf 
Stream weed, so often talked of by travellers. 


Gulf-weed. A species of sea-weed {Sargassmn 
baccifertim of the sub-order Fucaceve) found in the 
Gulf Stream, the Sargasso Sea, and elsewhere ; 
characterized by having a number of beny-Iike 
air-vessels. The name is sometimes given to an- 
other species {S. vulgare). 

1674 JossELYN Voy. iVrtu Eng. 40 We met with abundance 
of Sea-weeds called Gulf-weed coming out of the Bay of 
blexico. X708 Brit. Apollo No. 86. 1/2 Weed (called by the 
Mariners Gulf Weed). 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Aunt. I. 520/1 
Floating Sargasso or gulf-weed of the Equator. 

Gnlfy a. poet. Forms : 6 gulffy, 6 -g 

guide, -ye, 7 gulphie,- 8-9 gidphy, 9 gulfy. 
[f. Gulf sb. + -yi.] 

1 , Full of eddies or whirlpools. Also, whirlpool- 
like. 

*594 Carew 7'asso iv, v. 141 There thousands vneleane 
Harpyes might you vew, .. And gulffy' Scill.ies an huge 
barckingcrew. 1598 Chapman Iliad ii. 538 Well built ships 
. .'To'pas.se the gulify purple Sea. 1628 Milton P’ac. Excrc. 
92 Rivers, arise; whether thou be the Son, Of utmost Tweed, 
or Oose, or gulphie Dun. X715-20 Vov^Iliad 11. 1071 Where 
giilphy Xanthus foams along the fields. 1792 E. Darwin 
Bot. Card. i. 49 The cliffs of Orkney’s gulphy coasL 1856 
Aird Poet. Wks. 69 He sate and eyed 'i’he gulfy eddyings 
of the woolly smoke. 

2 . fa. fig. Deep as an abyss; abysmal ipbsf), 
b. Full of hollows or depths. . 

1607 Walkincton opt. Glass 154 The gulfye bottome of 
despaire. 1737 Brooke Tasso ii. 641 One step alone ’twixt 
triumph and defeat, The gulphy ruin and the towery 
height. X79X Cowper Iliad xxi. 447 Into his gulphy channel 
rush'd The refluent flood. x8o8 J. Barlow Colnvtb. iv. 371 
The waves., scoop that gulphy’ bed. 1839 Stonehouse 
Axholme 309 A narrow, miry', and gulphy lane. x87x G. 
Macdonald Wks. Fancy Iviag., Parable xo6 The well- 
pleased stars Threw quivering smiles across the gulfyskies. 
Jig. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie I. xi. 161 'Phe cracks, 
crannies, and gulfy faults of our belief. 

Qiilion, variant of GoLiON Obs. 

't'Gulist. Obs. [f.'L. gula gullet, appetite, 
gluttony + -1ST.] One who pampers his appetite; 
a glutton. 

2632 J. Fcatlv Hon. Chast. X2 The gluttonous satiety 
of our swelling guHsts argues their necessity of offending by’ 
forgetfulnes. 

Gnlix (gi? 7 'liks). Also 8 guilix. [f. Dn. 
Gulik, the town of Juliers.] A kind of fine linen. 
Also attiib. 

1696 J. F, Aferch, (Varcho, laid open 17 Gulix. .being the 
most proper of any for fine Shifts or Sheets. Ibid, 18 A sort 
of Holland we call small thred ..scarcely to be known from 
Gulix. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Holland, Gulllx 
Holland is very white and fine, and is chiefly used for shirts. 
2880 Plain Hints 89 That for shirting, commonly called 
gulix Holland, one yard wide. 

Gull (gpl), shX Forms: 5-6 guile, 7 gul, 5- 
gull; Sc. 5 goule, 6-7 goul, 7 gow. [Perh. a. 
Welsh givylan, Cornish guilan = Breton goelann 
(whence F. go'eland), Olr. foilenn (mod.Ir. faoil- 
^<77/7?) OCeltic ^voilenno- cf. Breton to 

weep.] Any long-winged, web-footed bird ot the 
family Laridse and sub-family Larinx, which con- 
tains several genera, Larus being the largest. In 
popular use the name is of much wider application, 
including the Terns and Skuas. 

The Gulls are mostly marine birds and are distributed all 
over the world ; their characteristic colour is white with a 
mantle varying from pearl-grey to dark-slate colour or 
black, the bill being usually bright-coloured ; their cry is 
harsh or shrill. 

The Common Gull is Lams canus, called othersvjse 
sea’inezv, sea-gull, and green-billed gull. Other species are 
similarly distinguished by defining words indicating colour, 
appearance, habitat, etc., as grey, hooded, hovering, long- 
billed, Pacific, red-legged, •white-headed, ivltite-winged, 
etc. ; also Black or Black-toed G., the Skua ; Greater 
Black-backed G., Lams marinus, called locally also 
carrion, goose, or .WaGel gull, t by Willughby ^cat 
black and 7vkite gull’. Lesser Black-backed G., L. 
fusens'. Black-headed G., L. ridibundus, called also 
brown-headed, laughing, red-legged, or Peewit g:dr. 
Cloven-footed G., the common BbckTern; Glaucous 
G., Lams glaucus, the Burgomaster : Herring G., L- 
argentatns, c.Tl/ed also silvery gull’. Ivory G., a small 
arctic gull of pure white colour with black leg*:, L. eburncus, 
Pagophila ebumea, or Gavia alba", Little G., Lams 
minntns; Ring-billed G., one of the commonest gulls of 
the U. S., L. deiawarensis ; Rosy, Roseate or Ross s G.» 
Rhodostethia rosea, called also wedge- tailed gull. 
Sabine’s G.^ Xema sabinii, a fork-tailed gull common 
chiefly in arctic America and Siberia. Also ice-gull, s.v. 
Ice so. 8 and Kittiwake gull. 

CX430 Two Cooker^’-bks. 62 Le.ij. cours..Pyions. Ve[nJ)’- 
soun Kostyd. Gullys. Curlew. CX450 Holland /Mwrrr 
179 The Se Mawis war monkis, the blak and the qimy'te, 
The Goule was a Grymtar. 2573-80 Bari’-t Alz’. G 027 
A Gull, a common name to sundrie birds of the sea, 
as a Cormorant SiC., Afergus. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 2S7 
As touching the (3iils or Sea-cobs, they build in I0ckt^. 
2655 Moufet & Bennet Health's ImProzt. (17.16; 194 
Gulones Albi 4- Cinerei. White Gulls, Grey OdU, and 
Black GulU (commonly’ termed by the Name of Phmgeri 
and Water-crows). 2673 Wfddkrbubn Voc. 14 
Gavia, a cow. 2674 Rav Collect. If'ortls, Water Foydqz 
I’he Hernng-guil or greatest ash-coloured Mew : Bams 
cinereus maximus. 1678 — Witlughby's Omith. 344 •» ‘ 1 ? 
great black and white Gull : Lams ingens yiarinus tlusii. 
Ibid. 354 Aldrovands clovcn-footcd Gull, with loriger)) mgf. 
2766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 424 Common Gull. J hi'* is 
the most numerous of the genus. It breeds on the ledges 
of the cliffs that impend over the sea. 1839 Selby in / roc. 
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Ber^u. Nat. Cluh I. No. 7. 189 Larus minuius (little gull) 
near Embleton. 1839 Penny Cycl. XlII. 335/1 Xema ridU 
htndns,.. This bird is the.. Laughing Gull, Pewit or Black* 
cap, Sea Crow and Mire Crow of the Modern British. 1865 
Gosse Land ^ Sea (1874) 36 The kitliwake, the sjnallest of 
the gulls that can be properly called indigenous to our 
shores. 1876 Davis Polaris Exped, App. 679 Saw several 
eider-ducks and ivory and burgomeister gulls. 1885 Stand. 
Nat. Hist. (x888) IV, 79 V.osssGv\\{Rhodostethiarosea),OT 
the wedge-tailed gull, as it is also called, on account of the 
form of its tail, find, 81 The dazzling white ivory-gull 
{Gavia alba) .. the fork-tailed gulls, constituting the genus 
Nevta. 

b. allusively. 

7550 CaowLEY IVny io IVoaWe A Men that would 
haue all in their owne handes. . Cormerauntes, gredye guiles ; 
yea, men that would eate vp menne, women, and chyldren, 
are the causes of Sedition 1 1628 Wither Brit. Rentemb. 
Pref. 137 As, our Gull, A bird much found among the 
Worshipfull. 

C. attrih. and Covib.y gtill-hind^-Iandy rooheiy\ 
gull-like adj. ; gull-billed tern, Sterna anglica ; 
gull-ma-w (fSc. gotil mau\ the Greater Black- 
backed Gull; gull-teaser, a bird that torments 
gulls, as a tern or jaeger. 

*8x3 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. Suppl. The new 

species which, from the shape of the bill, is denominated 
the *Gull-bil!ed Tern .. as it has originated in England we 
have added the move scientific name of Stadia Anglica. 
1851 Zoologist IX. 3235 A fine adult male specimen of the 
gull-billed tern. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. § 0. 155 
The ‘Gull-kind, being much upon the wing as Swallows, 
commonly of an ash colour;.. having red bill and legs, with 
a forked train. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. in. vii. VI. 77 It 
is to such shores as these that the whole tribe of the 
gull-kind resort. 1899 Academy 8 Apr. 408/2 Throwing 
bread to the sea-gulls, she says, ‘ In *gull-land they don’t 
like bread, but it’s a point of honour to catch it’. 1895 
P. H. Emerson Birds, etc. Nor/. Broadland 1. 146 The 
danger Signal is either a peculiar *gull-like noise, ‘ Keo, 
keo', or a ‘(^uah, quah’. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The 
suannis murnit, be cause the ^ay *goul mau pronosticat 
ane storme. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 208 Greater 
Black-backed Gull.. Also called.. Gull maw— mew 
(East Lothian). 1883 Stand, Nat. Hist. (1888) IV. 78 Tlie 
fascinating view of a ‘gull rookery with its ceaseless uproar. 
x8o2 G. Montagu Ornith, Diet. (X833) 508 Common Tern, 
Sterna /«>««</<?.. *Gull-tea2er. 

Gull fgol), sb."^ Now dial. Also 4 goll, 6-7 
guile, 7 gul. [Prob. a subst. use of Gull a. yel- 
low.] An unfledged bird, esp, a gosling, 

2382 Wyclif Dent. xxii. 6 A nest of briddis . . and the 
moder to the bryddis Bodl, 959 gollisj or to the eyren 
aboue sittynge. 1596 Shaks. i Ncti. IP, v. i. 60 As that 
vngentle gull the Cuckowes Bird, Vseth the Sparrow. ,1607 
— Timon ii. i. 31, 1 do feare When euery Feather stickes 
in his owne wing, Lord Timon will be left a naked Gull, 
Which flashes now a Phoenix. x83s IP. IPorccstersh. 
Gloss., Gnll, a young goose. 1896 IVarwicksh. Gloss., 
Gull, an unfledged gosling. 

GtlU (gol),j /'.3 Also 6-7 guile, 7 gul. [Of 
doubtful and perh. mixed origin ; sense i would be ' 
natural as a transferred use of Gull sb.~, but it is 
also possible that the sb. may be f. Gull to 
delude, and that this vb. may be an application of 
Gull v.'^ 2 to gorge, ‘cram’.] 

1 . A credulous person ; one easily imposed upon ; 
a dupe, simpleton, fool, t 'k'o grope a gttll ; to 
swindle an unsuspecting person ; cf. to pluck a 
pigeon, t a finch. 

1594 Nashe Terrors Nt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 257 Liues 
there anie such slowe yce-braind beefe-wilted gull. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iii. 328 Clarence, who I indeede haue 
cast in darknesse, I do beweepe to many simple Guiles, 
Namely to Derby, Hastings, Buckingham. x6oi ?Makston 
Pasquilff Kath. 1. 323 He. .will not sticke to spend some 
twentie pound To grope a gull. 16x6 R. C Times' IPhistle 
V.2217 In these dayes hee’s deemd ^ ver}’^ gull That cannot 
take Tobacco, rtxfizz Davies Epigr. Poems 1876 II. 9 To 
define a Gull in termes precise — A Gull is he which seemes, 
and is not, wise. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851)356 His 
very touching ought that is lerned, soiles it, and lays him 
still more and more open a conspicuous gull. 1748 Smol- 
LETT Rod. Rand. (1812) I. 359 If I had been such a gull..! 
would without more ado tuck myself up. i8xx Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VII. 511 It is as well to let him 
believe that we are good natured gulls who will easily 
swallow. X838 Dickens Nich, Nick, xix, ‘Done!’ cried 
the noble gull. ‘Within ten minutes', 1885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter 60 He perceived by what .. unmanly fear of 
ridicule he had been brought down to be the gull of this 
isitifguer. 

f 2 . [From the vb.] A trick, deception, fraud ; 
a false report. Obs, • . 

XS99 Shaks. Much Ado n. iii. 123, I should thinke this 
a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow speakes it. 1604 
{title), Pasquil's Jests, ..whereunto is added a dozen of 
Guiles, Pretty and Pleasant to drive away the tediousness 
of a winter’s evening. 1619 Lushington Repet. Ser7n. in 
Phenix (1708) IL 477 They say there was no such matter 
as the Resurrection, 'twas but a gull put upon the World 
by his Disciples. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. iv. xvi. 324 
If gulls and rumours from his Counirey be raised on purpose 
to amuse our Embassadour. a 1668 Davenant Ncivs from 
Plymouth iv. Dram. Wks. 1873 IV. 169 For the gull Your 
Seawit put upon me, I have taken A full revenge. 

3 . slang. A trickster, cheat, impostor. 

a 2700 B. E. Did. CofxL Cre^v, Gttll, a cheat. 1825 C. M. 
Westmacott Eng. Spy L 161 You’ll e.vcuse me, sir, but as 
you are fresh, take care to avoid the gulls. iNote), Gulls, 
knowing ones who are always on the look out for freshmen. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as gull-catcher, -catching, 
-gallant ; f gull-finch, a playful amplification of 


^ult = ‘ simpleton with reference to the bird of that 
name : cf. also to pluck a finch ; gull-groper, one 
who ‘gropes a gull’ (see i) ; gull-sharper (see 
quot.). 

1601 Shaks. Ttuf/. N. ii. v. 204 Heere comes my noble 
*gull catcher. 1823 Spirit Publ. Jmls. (1824) 63 Taking in 
the ‘deep ones* quite in the *gull-catching style; 1604 'T. 
M. Blackfik.G'^ Delicate Knaues .. that diue into Deedes 
and Writings of Landes, left to young ‘Gull-finches, poyson- 
ing the true sence and intent of them. 1630 J. Taylor 
(^Y ater P.) Wks. it. 71/2 For *tis concluded 'mongst the 
wizards all, To make thee Master ofGul-finches hall. x6x3 
PURCHAS Pilgrimage ix. ti. 826 The *gull-gallants of our 
dayes, to whom 1 could w'isb . . that they would leave th/s 
vsurped Gallantrie to those true owners, and resume spirits 
truly English. 1602 Dekker Satiromasfix Wks. 1873 I. 
201 He shake the *gull-groper out of his tan’d skinne. a xyoo 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre^v, Gull.groper, a Bystander that 
Lends Money to the Gamesters. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. 
Antbr. Wks. 2855 1. 185 The he, or the she, or the it, that- . 
gangs out to glower like a gau^pus at a Galitc gull-grupper. 
1867 Sm\th Sailor's Word-hk., *Gull-sharper, one who 
pvej'S upon Johnny Raws. 

Gull (g»l), siA Also 5 golle, 5-6 guile, 6-7 
gul. [? Variant of Goon, Gole sA-] 
fl. The throat, gullet. 06s. 

24x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi. That as fast as he seeth 
theim (the bulles] gape Into theyr golles that he the lycour 
caste. X490 Caxton Rncydos x. 39 Neptunus .. his grete 
guile or throte iryde opene redy to sivoloire . . aJle tho- 
osie. 1543 Traheron Pigo's Chirurg. 1. iv. 6 There ben 
in the throte two Conduycies. Orwhiche by one the meate 
and drincke passe, descendynge in to the stomake, and is 
called Meri or Olsophagus, in EngHshe the Guile. 1663 
Gf.rcier Counsel 32 The Freese, Gul or Throat, 
f b. iransf. A ‘mouth’, an orifice. 

154s Raynold Byrlh Mankynde 1. xii. (1634) 43 In the 
inner face of the bladder, there be set before the mouth or 
gull of the conduits certaine little skinny flappes. 

2 . A breach or fissure made by a torrent ; a gully, 
chasm ; a channel made by a stream. Obs. exc. dial. 

*553 Brende Q.Curtiusx.^s Their passage was suddenly 
stopped by a great gull made with the violence of the 
streams. 1673 Ray Jotnit. Lmu C. 275 Great channels, 
like Gulls made by suddain torrents and land-floods. 1692 
— Dissol. IPor/d ill. (1732) 24 The mighty Gulls and 
Channels in the Sides thereof Jcc. a mountain). 2769 De 
Foe's TourGt. Brit. III. 143 A Brook.. running from those 
Gulls and Deeps between the Hills. 2792 S. Ireland Pieros I 
Thames II. 55 About the shallows or gulls, the water is ' 
beautifully tran.sparent, 1852 Wjccins Embanking 51 
Currents will be formed by the disturbed action of the tide, 
‘gulls’ (pits) will be formed fetc.J. 
tGull, sb.^ Obs. [Cf, Dn. gttl (i6th c. guile') 
small codfish.] A fish not fully grown ; also, a 
kind of gudgeon. 

249s Act II Hen. PI I, c. 23 If the .. fisshe shuld be well 
and truly packed, that is to sey, the tale fisshe by theym 
selfe and the small fissh called Guiles by them self. 1655 
Moufet & Behhcx If entt/i's Improv. {1746) 274 Gulls, .are 
a kind, of jolt-beaded Gudgeons. 

b. Comb.j gull-fish, the coabfish, Merlangts 
carbonarius', gull-head » Bull-head 1. 

1583 Rates Custom-ho. Civ.Gulfish the barrel vi.r. viii.<f. 
x6ix Flobio, Ghiozzo, a Gul-head, a Millers-thumbe, a Cur- 
fish, or a Bull-head. Some take it fora Gudgeon-fish. 1663 
Act 15 C/uts. If, C. 7 § 14 [Duties.] For Cod-fish the Harrell 
five shillings. . For Gull fish the Barrell Two shillings. 1759 
tr. Adauson's Poy. Senegal 178 There you might see 
pilchards, rock-fish, mullets or gull-fish of different sorts; 
mole-bats, with other fishes very little known. 

tGnll, a. Obs. Also 4 gowle, 5 guHe, 6 
goule, Sc. gule, S gool. [a. ON. gul-r (Da., Sw. 
gul) yellow.] Yellow, pale. 

13.. Evang. Ntcod. 70 in Archiv Stud, neu, Spr. LIII. 
392 pe lewes .. wex all full gull and grene. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. Dc P. R. xii. Introd. (Tollem. MS,), pe egle is sore 
greuid and heren wynges wexen white, and heren clawes 
gowle [1582 goule] and febic (L. et ebetant utigues ejus et 
debilitantur), 1483 Cath. Angl. 168/1 Guile, pallidus, 
lividus Sf cetera', vbi, wanne. 2508 Dunbar Flyting «». 
Nennedie 52 Evill faritand dryit-.Lykeas thegleddis had 
on thy gulesnowt dynd. ?«x6oo Hist Sir Egeir, etc. 
(17x1) 4 Thou was full blyth, and light of late : . . And thou 
art now both gool and green. 

Hence fGuTlness, paleness. 

<21300 E. E. Psalter \kvi\. 14 In golnes {v.r. gulnes] of 
gold to se. 

+ Gully Obs. Also 6 gool. [? f. Gull 
C f. Du. gul/en ‘absorbere. ingurgitare, vorare* 
(Kilian) and obs. F, engottler.'} 

1 . trans. To swallow, guzzle ; iransf. nvMfig. to 
devour voraciously. Also with in, up. 

* 53 ® Palscr. 576/2 , 1 guile in drinke, as great drinkers do, 
je engoullc. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins vn. 133 b, Suche as 
had gulled in gredely the w.ater that thei gole. 1607 C. 
Lever Cmtcifi-v x\\\, O you that gull the poy.son’d cup of 
pleasure. 164s Arraigum. Persecution in Prynne Discov. 
Prodig. Blazing-Stars loTognll up and devour more at 
one meale, then would make a (east for Bel and the Dragon. 
2674 JossELYN Poy. Nero Eng. 21 1 They are roystenng and 
gulling in wine with a dear felicity. 

fig. 1624 Middleton Game at Chess iv. 11, The swallow 
of my conscience Hath but a narrow passage ; . . If I had 
got seven thousand pounds by offices. And gull’d down that, 
the bore would have been bigger. 

b. absol. or intr. 

2541 R. CorcAN’D Gtfydim's Qe/cd. Chirurg. Miy, People 
gullj-ng, fraungyng, and dronkerdes. 1567 Fcnton Trag. 
Disc. 4 (s'b. The heate of the wine wherein they goolled. 
2583 Stubbes W^« frJi.(x879> 107 Swilling, gulling, & 
carowsing from one to another. x6i8 Breton Crt. 4" Countiy 
(Grosart) 6/2 Thej'.. drinke and gull, laugh and be fat. 


2 . trans. To gorge. Also tefi. 

*583 Stanyhurst ^neis in. (Arb.) 77 With mmd cramd 
garbadge, theire gorges drafiye be gulled. 2604 T. Wright 
Passions § 4. 274 Let us gull ourselves with eating and 
quaffing. 

Gull (gol), v.^ Also 9 dial, goal. Now dial. 
and iechn. [f. Gull sb.^"] 

1 . trans. Of water: To make channels or rats in, 
to hollow out ; to sweep azuay, wear dozvn, 

*577 Gooce Hcresbach's Husb. 1. 44 They gull [printed 
pilt] and marre the grounde with the deeps sincking of their 
feete treading in the Gr^sc and breaking the Rootes, 2587 
Harrison England 1. xix. (1877^ ni. 148 [They] doo utlerlie 
neglect to dicn and scowre their draines and watercourses, 
for better avoidance of the winter waters .. whereby the 
Streets doo grow to be much more gulled than before. 1642 
Rogers 502 As the sea tydes gull down the bankes. 

1722 Perry Dnggenh. Breach 105 An Accident that gull’d 
away the Earth in such manner, that u-as very near obliging 
me to cut down.. my Dam. 1776 G. Semple Building in 
/k'a/rr2oThe Water, .continued to sap and gull the Frames 
everj' Flood. 2876 in N. IP. Line. Gloss. (1S89) s. v. Goal, 
Th’ rats hes maade a hoale thrif th* bank, an’ when Taacey 
taks in a tide, th’ waiter goals it awaay. 1895 E, Angl. 
Gloss., The bank has been gulled down by the freshes. 

b. gen. of other things. 

27^ W. Felton Carriages (iSox) IL Suppl. loS That part 
of the bottom plate of the perch, against which it wears, 
after much use, is gulled. 1805 W. Hunter in Naval 
Chron. XIIL 40 One . . shell came so near us as to gull 
our whale. 1857 P. Colquhoun Oarsmans Guide 30 The 
upper filling, which, when worn, is said to be gulled. 

c. absol. or intr. 

2587 Harrison England i. x. 31 Then breaketh there out 
another creeke from the maine sea, about Auant hauen, 
which guKeth vp almost to Poribridge. 2676 Evelyn in 
Aubrey Nat. Hist. SmTCy (1710) I. Pref. 3 In the Cart- 
Reals, where the Rains have gull'd. 2721 Vy.o.\i.y Daggnth. 
Breach sThz Water then gull’d to such a depth, .that there 
was no Remedy found for the mastery of it. 2739 Ladelve 
Short Acc.Piers IPestm. Bridge 61 The Piers, .will always 
be in danger of the Water gulling underneath, and carrjnng 
• away the Ground. 

2 . intr. To become worn away or hollowed out. 

1763-6 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Techn. 227 The collars in 

which the axes of the rolls turned at each end, wore or gulled 
so fast, that the pressure continually diminished. 

Gull (g*’!), v.'b Also 7 gul. [Related to Gull 
bnt it is uncertain whether as derivative or as 
source ; in the latter case, this verb may be a trans- 
Terred use of Gull z'.l ; cf. similar uses of stuff, 
cram ; this supposition is favoured by some early 
examples, e. g. quot. ^*1600 in sense i.] 

1 . irons. To make a gull of; to dupe, cheat, 
befool, ‘ take in deceive. Also absol,, to practise 
cheating, 

a 2550 Hye Way to SMtcl Ho. 427 in Hazl. E, P. P. IV, 

45 1 hey., do but gull, and folow oeggery, Feynyng true 
do>mg by ypocrysy. 2593 Nashe Chrisrs T, 91 Cleanly 
coyned eyes, which some pleasant sportiue wiltes haue 
deuised, to gull them most groselie. rx6oo Shaks. 

Ixxxvi, That affable familiar ghost Which nightly gulls him 
with intelligence. 1602 zndPt. Reium/r. Pamass. 1. iv. 435 
With those shreds of French .. weele gull the world, tlmt 
hath in eslimaljon forraine Phishians. 26x3 Purchas /’/A 
gri/nage (1614) 271 Jn the night time by some fire-workes in 
the steeple, they would h.^ve gulled the credulous people 
with opinion of miracle. 1624 Quarles ^ob vni. xvi, See, 
how deceits Gull thee with golden fruit. 163s Foxe & 
James Poy. N. IP. (Hakluyt Soc.) 443 Guld with the false 
Sea Cards or fabulous reports of strangers. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. VI. ii. Civil Benefits Abbeys % i People in those 
dates .. would never have been gulled into so long a tolera- 
tion ..of them. 170X Db Foe True-hom Eng., His fne 
speech go Not doubting I could gull the Government. 1808 
Scott Fafn. Lett. (1894) I. iv. 126, I care not for rewards.. 
Neither is it easy to gull me with these fair promises. 1824 
W. Irving T. Trav. IL 47 Nothing is so easy as to gull 
the public, if you only set up a prodigy. ^1x849 Pop. 
Qnacks of Helicon Wks. 1864 IV. 412 The pertinacity of 
the effort to gull. x86i Times 23 Aug., Gulled by this 
statement into the belief that [etc.]. 2880 Howells Undisc. 
Country iii. 54 You are perfectly .s.Tfe to go on and gttll 
imbeciles to the end of lime, for all I care. 

T 2 . To deprive of by trickery or deception ; to 
cheat out of. Obs. 

x6xo B. JoNSON Alch. v. iv, Hast thou gull’d her of her 
Jewels or her Bracelets? i^r Wood A/h. Oxen, II. 74 
The Presbyterians had been gull’d of their King by the 
Independents. 1722 De Foe Plague (1S40) 35 These unper- 
forming creatures had gulled them of their money, 1783 
Pott Chirjtrg. JPks. II. 188 The poor and credulous arc 
gulled out of ivh.Tf little money they can spare. 

Gull, dial. var. Gold-, marigold. 

GtiUa'ble (gt^Jab’l), rr. [f. Gull zt.s -h -ABLK.] 

= Gullible. Hence Gullabi'Uty, Gu’llableness 
= Gullibility. 

j8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, I am in certain things the most 
guUable and malleable of mortals. 2822 jEFrERsox Writ. 
(1830) IV. 360 With such persons, gullability, which they 
call faith, takes the helm from the hand of reason. 1830 
FrasePs Mag. 1. 319 The gullablcness of fools. 2840-1 
Thackeray Charac. Sk., FashionaOle Authoress, TTie 
most gullabfe of publics. 

+ Gu’Uage. Obs. [f. Gull z-.^-h-age.] De- 
ception, cajolery. 

2605 B. JoNSON Polpone v. ix, Had you no quirk, To auoide 
gullage, Sir, by such a creature? x6ii Chapman May Day 
Wks. 1873 If. 347 The deere gul/age of my sweete benre 
mi'?tress. . . _ 

Gnlled (gold). pp6- U- Gull v.- + -ml.] 
Hollowed ont. 

1 1821 Clare Pill. Mmstr. 1. 37 How he .. would .. Bend 
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o*er gull’d holes where stood his trees, and sigh; Ibid, in 
Rut-guU’d lanes. Ibid. II. loi It [a brook] rests collected 
in some gulled hole Scoop’d by the sudden floods. 

(jxiUed [f* GoLii z ;.3 + -ed1.] 

Dnped, deceived, befooled. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul, i. ii. cxi. That melting love 
which doth so please Her gulled soul. 1738 Johnson 
London 121 The gull'd conqueror receives the chain. _ i8n 
Lamb Guy Faux Alisc. Wks. (1871) 371 The simplicity of 
the gulled editor. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej, Addr. 21 An 
independent wish to open the eyes of this gulled people. 
1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. II. x. 205, 1 am a gulled 
and swindled individual. 

d’Gu'ller^. Obs. In 7 gullar. [f. Gull z/.l 
+ -erI.] a guzzler, glutton. 

1604 T. Wright Passions iv. ii. § 2. 128 Great feasters and 
gullars cannot but be subiect to many vices. 

fGn'ller^. Obs. [f. Gull v.^ + -er^.J One 
who dupes or befools ; a cheat. 

1602 Hcno Choose Good \Pife v. ni, He was a great guller, 
his name I take to be Fuller. i^S. Chapman All Fools 
V. i. Wks. 1873 I. 174 This Gull to him And to his fellow 
Guller, shall become i^fore bitter then their baiting of my 
humour. i6xx Cotcr., Enjauleur, a beguiler..; guller, 
a foisting companion, .cousening mate. 

Qtdler, variant of Gollab v. Sc. 

GuUery^ (gr^'lsri). Obs. ox arch. [f. Gull? 7.3 
+ -ERr.] Deception, trickerj',* imposture; an in- 
stance of this, a deception, trick. 

1598 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878) 4 Such as Hermaphroditize 
these poore times With wicked scald iests, extreame 
gullerie. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iii. v. For 
j’our greene wound, your Balsamum, and your St. John's 
woort are all mere gulleries, 1621 Burton Mcl. i. ii. 

IV. iv, Leo Decimus took an extraordinary delight in 
humoring of silly fellowes, and to put gulleries upon them. 
1638 Ford Fancies v. i, Spadone Confessed it was a gullery 
put on Secco. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 315 Law . . 
puts a thousand Tricks and Gulleries upon him. i68r H. 
More Let. i in GlanvilTs Sadducismus^ The marvellous 
weakness and gullerie of Mr. Webster’s Display of Witch- 
craft, 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 269 Those Mountebanks 
in Religion, who by fair Stories, and specious Gulleries, 
wheedle men out of their Sense and Reason. 1821 Scott 
Keniliv. xx, Do you think .. that you may put any gullery 
you will on me? 

Gullery^ (go-bri). [f. Gnti. shX + -eet.] A 
haunt or breeding-place of gulls. 

1833 Selby Illusir. Brit. Ornith. II, 510 These breeding, 
places,^ or gulleries [printed galleries], are sometimes at 
a considerable distance from the sea. 1839 Penny Cyel. 
XIII. 33sA The Gullery (or summer resort of the species) 
produced a revenue of from 50/, to 80/. to the proprietor. 
x8s3 Chavth. yrnU XX. 237 There used to be a ‘gullery 
as a colony of sea-gulls is called, at Norbury. 2873 G. C. 
Davies Mount. ^ Mere v. 35 With one last long look, we 
bade adieu to Scoulton Guller)*. 

Guiles, obs. form of Gules, red. 

Gullet (gflet), sb. Forms : 4-5 golet, 5 -ett, 
goolet, 5-6 golette, 6 goulet, gulet, 7 eolit, 
gollet, gullit(t, 6- gullet, [a. OF, *golet, goulet 
(1358 in Hatz.-Darm.), dim. ofgole, goule, mod.F. 
gueule L. gttla threat Cf. Gull sbA"] 

1 . The passage in the neck of an animal by which 
food and drink pass from the mouth to the stomach; 
the CEsophagus. 

c 1580 Wyclif JVhs. (1880) 200 pis glotonye & dronkenesse 
makijj men to lone more here bely & here golet god 
almy5tty. c 1386 Chaucer /’anf. 7*. 215 Out of the harde 
bones knokke they The mary, for they caste noght a wey 
That may go thurgh the golet soft and swoote. ^ c 1450 T7vo 
Cookerydoks. 176 Folde the necke a-boute the spite, and putt 
the hede ynne att the golet a.s a crane. 1491 Caxtos JT/oj 
Patr. (W. de W. 1495) i. li. 108 That she maye be deliuered 
from the golette of the dragon. 1548-^7 Vicary-4«/7A v. 
(1888I 43 The Uuila is a member, .hanging downe from the 
ende of the Pallet ouer the goulet of the throte. ISSS Abp. 
Parker Ps . Ixxiii, Their gullets feele no thurst, ^ i6x^ 
Crooke Body of Man 629 The Tongue helpeth the Digluti- 
tion by turning the meate ouer it towards the Gullet, c 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crnu^ Gullet^ a Derisor>’ Term for the 
ITiroat, from Gttla. a 77x5 BurnctC^ww Time (1724) I, 533 
His throat cut, so that both the jugulars and the gullet were 
cut. 1813 Scott Trierm, in. xxiii, Through gullet and 
through spinal bone, The trenchant blade had sheerly gone. 
1831 R. Knox ClogttePs Anai. 603 The CEsophagus or 
GaWet (Gula). iSoj Allbutt's SysC. Pled. 111.366 It finish] 
may attack the whole length of the gullet. 

transf. and fig. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 13 Twelve 
barrow-loads altogether— are thrown on the conical furnace- 
lid, . . and down slips the mouthful into the gullet of fire. 
1893 F. Adams Nezo E^pt 165 ITiis mor.sel of your Egypt 
shall dis.appear down that vast and unappeasable gullet of 
our Empire. 

b. loosely The throat, neck. 

1646 Evelyn Diary (1889) I. 240 A goodly sort of people, 
liaving monstrous gullets, or wens of flesh growing to their 
throats. 1725 Swift Upright fudge Wks, 1755 IV. i. 63 
He cut his weazon at the altar; I keep my gullet for the 
halter. 1826 Scott IVoodsi. v, What if 1 had rewarded 
your melody by a ball in the gullet? 

+ 2 . A piece of armour for the neck ; the part of 
a hood which envelops the neck. Obs. 

7^x400 Morte Arth. 1772 Throwghe golet and gorgere 
he hiirtez h^Tn ewynel 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 12862 
By the goolet ofl" mA-n hood The bc-ste goth, c 1450 Robin 
Ii. 4- Plonk xlix. in Child Ballads (x8S81 III. 99/1 Be Jjo 
golcit of be hodc John pulled \>c munke down. 

b. ‘The lower end of a horse-collar, around 
which passes the choke-strap, and the breast-strap 
which supports the pole of a carriage* (Knight 
Did. Mech. 1875). 


‘ 3 . A water channel; a narrow, deep passage 
through which a stream Bows; a strait, estuary, 
river mouth, etc. Now heal. 

15x5 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 13 The same. . 
felowes.,do stopp uppe the comyn golette next the saide 
College. 1352 T. Barnabb in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 202 
Yt is the verye gulfe, gulet, and mouthe of the See. x6oi 
Holland Pliny I. 50 Many haue called those Streights of 
Gibralter, The enlrie of the Mediterranean Sea. Of both 
sides of this gullet, neere vnto it, are two mountaines set 
as frontiers and rampiers lokeepeall in. 1604 E. Grimstonc 
Hist. Siege Ostendz The Sea.. hath opened a new gollet 
or Port. 1665 Manley Grot ius* Lazo C. IVarres 703 Out of 
the Estuary or Gollet, which we said flowed on another 
part, by digging a little on the Shore, a Channel was 
made. 1685 Land. Gas. No. 2061/4 The Gullet under the 
said Draw-Bridge (commonly called the Draw-Bridge Lock) 
will be stopped up all the month of S^tember next, 1725 
Dc Foe Voy. round IVorld (1840) 261 Gold which they had 
picked up in the hill or gullet where the water trickled dovm 
from the rocks. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. xiii. (1872) 
VI. 113 Yonder, sure enough;.. deep gullet and swampy 
brook in front of him. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iii, John 
lay on the ground by a barrow of heather, where^ a little 
gullet was. 1886 .rir/49 Viet, c- 17 § 6 The Commission may 
. .repair any bridge, arch, or gullett. 

4 . a. A gorge, defile, pass; a gully or ravine; 
a narrow passage. ? Obs. or dial. 

x6oo Holland Livyi^. xiv. (1609) 322 The straight gullets 
{L. ftirculas^ of Caudium. i6ot — Pliny I. 67 Augusta 
Pretoria, of the Salasst. neer vnto the two-fold gullets or 
passages of the Alpes, to wit, Graija and Peninfe. 2644 
Digby Nat. Bodies xv. (1658) 162 A high castle, standing 
in a gullet in the course of the wind- 1644 — Mans Soul 
(164s) Cone). 120 The straight passage, and narrow gullet, 
through which thou strivest (my soule) .. to make thy selfe 
away, 1648 Netkersole Problems 11.7 The Romans Army 
was shut up fast .. at theCaudine Gullets. 1737 Gaudent. 
di Lucca 156 The vast Falls and Gullets, which are seen on 
the Skirts of all the Mountains of the World. 1798 Anna 
Seward Lett. (rSii) V. 155 These houses are to form an 
handsome approach to the west front of our cathedral., 
extending down the gullet, which will be widened to admit 
carriages to pass each other. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 
xxxiil 218 Davy fled . .along the rocky causeway to a gullet 
under the Giant’s Grave. 

b. A long narrow piece of land. dial. 

а. 1553 Ludlotv Muniments in Wright Dici.^ Provinc. (1857) 
S.V., And the residewc beinge xx. lu lyeth in sundrye gul- 
lettes in severall townes and shers. S, Cheshire Gloss.^ 
GulleL (1) a long, narrow piece of land. 

c. Milling. 'An opening in the strata * (Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 18S1). 

1830 Buddle in Trans. Nai. Hist. Soc. Norihumb. Durh, 

I. x86 (£. D. D.) Sandstone roofs (in a mine) are subject to 
fissures of various sizes and extent, called threads and 
gullets by the colliers— the larger ones being called gullets. 
2860 Eng. <5* For. Mining Gloss.^ Nezvcastle Tertns. 
t 5 . The flue of a chimney. Ohs. 

27x5 tr. Pancirolltts* Rerum Mem. 1. 11, vi. 80 That we call 
a Chimney, which, as a Pipe or Gullet, receives the aspiring 
Smoke, and conveys it safely out of the House. 1672 Leoni 
Albertis Archit. 1. 15/2 The Gullets as we may call them 
of Chimneys. 

б . (See quots.) 

1864 Webster, Gullet. ..h concave cut made in the teeth 
of some saw-blades. 1875 Knight iP/VA PTech., Gullet^ .s. 
hollow cut aw-iy in front of each saw-tooth, in continuation 
of the face, on alternate sides of the blade. Such saws are 
known as gullet-saws or brier-tooth saws. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as gullet-bridge, ? a bridge 
with a very low arch forming a narrow channel for 
water; gullet-fancier, a gourmet; fgullet- 
lurker (see quot.) ; + gullet-nail, some kind of 
large nail ; gullet-pipe = sense 1 ; gullet-saw 
(see sense 6, quot. 1875) ; gullet-tooth (see quot.). 

1896 Edin. Rev. Apr. 372 Old fashioned •gullet-bridges, 
which dam up the flood-waters. 1805 Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 
211 Brawn _was a noble thought. It is not every common 
•gullet-fancier that can properly esteem it. .Its gusto is of 
that hidden sort. 16x5 Crooke Body of Plan 771 The two 
Long Muscles which are seated in the forepart of the Neck 
vnder the Gullet, wherefore they are also called the vnder 
•Gullet-lurkers. [14x8 in Rogers Agric. 4- Prices III. 448/1 
Tingle nail i^m. &■ 1/4 •Gullet nail ijw. (S' 1/4.I c 1520 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees^ III. 206 Item pro gullet nayles, 2rf. Z836-48 
B, D. \l K\s,K Aristopk , Knights i.iii, IHe] should moisten 
his •gulletpipe free at her expense. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Pleclu, *Gullet’-saw [sec 6J. Ibid., *Gulletdootk, a form of 
saw-tooth. 

Gnllet (g»"let), V. [f. Gullet sb. (sense C).] 
trans. To make ‘ gullets’ in (a saw). 

187s [see Gulleting vbl. sb? ij. x888 LockzooocVs Diet. 
Pleck. Engin. S.V., Mo.sl circular and pit sa^vs are gulleled, 
and the dust runs away uiih greater freedom from such 
saws. 

Gulleter (g»-letoi). [f. Gullet sb. + -mO. 
(Cf. Gulletikg vb/. sb.- 2.)] A gulleting-stick. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 195 Bait-boxes, creels, 
gulleters, clearing rings.. and other miscellaneous article.s 
used by anglers. 

t Gu’Ueting, vbl. jAI Obs. [f. Gullet sb. + 
•iNci.] Swallowing, guzzling ; = Gulling 
Also with douni. 

, Z633 Diet of Diseased\.-Kxsi\\\. 129 After this gullett- 

ing doivne of strong drinke, there insueth surreiting. 1631 
WiTTiE Primrose's Pof. Err. ii.xtL 2x9 Too much gulleting 
>.of hot drinks. 

Gulleting (g2^‘l«riq)» vbl, [f. Gullet sb. \ 
or V. -f -ingI.J 

1 . Making ‘gullets’ in saws; va Comh.^xs.% gullet- 

'press, 

187s Knight Diet. Plech.^ Gulleting press, a press for 


punching or gulleting saw-blades. x8S8 Locxzvooiis Diet. 
Plech. Engin.f Gulleting^ the deepening of the roots of the 
teeth of circular and gullet saws. 

2. U.S. In comb, gulleting-stick, ‘a stick, 
notched at one end, used to extract a hook from 
a fish’s mouth* {Cent. Diet.). Cf. Gulleteb. 

3 . Shipbitildirg. (See quot. 1869.) 

1869 Sir E. Shiphuild. iv. 56 The groove or gulleting 

on the after side of the rudder post to receive the rudder 
was obtained by riveting on a solid piece of iron with a 
hollow in it. 1874 Thearle Naval Archit. 66 The fore 
piece f?,. .is fitted to receive the gulleting A", E. 

Gullibility (gflibi-lfti). [App. an alteration 
of CuLLiBiLiTY, after Gull w.s ■ 

‘A low e.\pression, sometimes used for cullibilliy' (Todd 
1818).] 

The quality of being gullible, 

j 1793 Ld. Auckland Corr.(iS6i) II. 505 He [Dumouriez] 

! ..by^ favour of the Duke of Brunswick’s gullibility, gets 
I considerable credit. 2809 N. Slone in Europ. Mag. Jan. 

' 28/2 This gentleman.. entertained the House with a long 
j descant upon the gullibility of the English nation.. our 
I future lexicographers will be much indebted to him for 
sanctioning a word so well calculated to enrich our lan- 
guage. 1826 Syd. Smith IVks. (1859) II, 86/2 He had 
sounded the gullibility^ of the world ; knew the precise 
current value of pretension [etc.]. 2832 Carlyle Sarf. Res. 
(1858) 69 In Education, Polity, Religion,.. probably Im- 
po.sture IS of sanative, anod5*ne nature, and man’s Gullibility 
not his worst blessing. 1874 Burnand Ply Time xxxlx. 442 
[He] practised on the gullibility of.. undergraduates. 

Giillible [f* Gull v.^ + -ible; 

historically it seems to have been a back-formation 
from prec. Cf. Gull»ible.] Capable of being 
gulled or duped ; easily cheated, befooled. - Also 
absol. 

2825 Carlyle Schiller 11. 104 The king of quacks, the 
renowned Cagliostro, . . harrowing up the souls of curious 
and gullible of all ranks, .by various thaumaturgic feats. 
2831 — Sari. Res. 12858) 68 Gullible, however, by fit ap- 
paratus, all Publics are; and gulled, with the most sur- 
prising profit. 2860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi All. III. cxii. 
X2I Another fallacy. -by which the gullible among the 
English are to be kept in awe. 2879 Geo. Eliot^ 7'heo. 
Such xvii. 305 The very fishes of our rivers, gullible as 
they look. 

Hence Gu'Uibly adv. 

2877 Tinsley's Plag. XXXL 657 Mrs. Tittle was gullibly 
open to flattery. 

Gullied (g»’Hd), ppl. a. [f. Gullv v. + -ed k] 

Hollowed out, worn away. lit. s.siAJig. 

2704 Washington Writ. (1892) XIII, 16 To recover my 
land from the gullied and exhausted state into which it 
ha.s.,been thrown for some years back, 2759 /AV. (1893) 
X! V. 227 I'he washed and gullied parts of this field should 
be levelled. 2844 Ld. Cockburn fritl, II. 6z A bare, 
deeply gullied throat. 

+ Gullified, ppl. a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. *gullify 
(f. Gull sb.^ + -(i)ft) + -EDk] Made a gull or 
-dupe of; gulled. 

2624 Gee Foot out of Snare vii, 54 To the great admira- 
tion of the stupid, guHifyed, Romanizing beholders. 

t Gulling, vbl. Obs. [f, (5ull z/.i + -iNch] 
The action of Gull z;.l ; swallowing, guzzling ; 
hence, gormandizing, gluttonous feasting. 

■ 2343 Becon Policy IVarWks. 1564 1. 136 What drjTikyng, 
gullyng, quaffyng, & superfluous banketing do they V'se ! 
2349 Latimer Serm. bef. Edtv, K/, vi. Tiiij, They were 
wonie to goo a brode in the fyeldes a shootyn^e, but nowe 
it is turned in to glossing, gullyng, and whoringe wythin 
the housse. 2604 T. Wright Passions iv, i. x86 If men 
talke of meat and drinke, of gulling and feasting.. such 
persons, for most part, addict themselves to gluttonie, 2613 
G. Sandys Trai>. 11. 224, I could^ not but obserue their 
gulling in of wine with a deare felicltie. 

GullilZg’ TJbl. jA^ [f. OVLLV.‘^ + 

The action of Gull z>. 2 ; wearing away or hollow- 
ing out effected by the action of ininning water or 
other means. 

2563 Golding Ovid's Piet, xv, {2593) 353 lilies by force 
of gulling oft haue into sea beene wome. 2577 GoocE 
Heresbach's Hush. (2586) 45 Let them (meadows] be kept 
from gulling and trampling of caitel. 27x3 Kersey, Gulling, 
when the pin of a Block or Fully eats into the Shiver, or 
the Yard into the Mast, 2739 Ladelve .ricr. 

IVestm. Bridge 6r The Gulling of a River.. is nearly in 
Proportion to the Velocity of the Stream. 2744-50 u. 
Ellis Mod. Husbandnt. III. i. 266 Sudden damage [10 
roads].. by the wash of rain and the gulling of wheels. 
2842 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. 691 Gulling of the paper from 
the point of the compasses, 

Gii’Uing', vbl. sbi^ [f. G ull 
action of Gull v.^ ; cheating, deception. 

x6oo Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood i. 47 Wealthy 
Chuffes Worth gulling. 2622 Burton Anai. Plel.f i** 

IV. iv, What company soeucr they come in, they will be*. ^ 
putting gulleries of some or other, till they haue made by 
their humoring and gulling, ex stulto vtsanuni. 2634 
Cannk Necess, Separ. (1B49) 257 A mere gulling and mock- 
ing of the world. 

t Gulling’ (^•liq),///.^.! Obs. [f. Gullz/.^ + 
-ing 2 .] Guzzling ; voracious. A\fo transf, 

1S79 Remedy Lazolessc Lotte (RoxhP) c\, The drunkaroc 
loues..To powrc the wine into his gulling gut. 1604 1. 
Wright Passions iv. ii. § 2. 129 Such men, in the he.it 01 
their gulling fi;asts ouershoot (hcmsclues cxere.amely. ^ 

Gu’lling (g 2 ?'li 9 )-//^*^*“ [^* Gull + -inu‘'*J 
That gulls or deceives ; cheating, deceptive, 

? 2395 Davies (//V//) GulHngc Sonnet^ in FiJr/wx (Grosart) 

I. 51. 2624 Jackson Creed II. 57 To collectagullingscnce 

from such. 1866 Geo. Euot F. Holt (x868) 5-4 absurd 
medicines and gulling advertisements. 



GULIiION. 

GuUion (gu'lysn). dial. [Origin unknown ; cf. 
culliojt.'] A mean worthless wretch. 

1825-80 in JamiesonI 1820 Brockett N, C. Words fed. 2), 
GulUoiU a mean wretch. It is also a term for a drunkard. 
a 184s Hood Craniology iii, No kind there was of human 
pumpkin, But at its bumps it had a bumpkin ; Down to the 
lowest gullion And oiliest scull of oily scullion. 
GuUis, obs. Sc. form of Gules, red. 

GuUish (g»'lij), a. [f. Gull + -ish,] Of 
the nature of a gull ; foolish, simple. 

1598 FtORio, Dissitio^ foolish, gullish, lubbariy, shallowe 
witted. 1613 Jackson Creed 1.^304 As if some gullish 
Gentleman, .should draw his pedigree from Adams great 
grandfather. 1621 Bvtrcon Anai.Jlfel. in. iv. i. ii. (1651) 649 
The gullish commonalty. 1845 Disraeli 33 The 

gullish multitude studied the daily reports with grave 
interest. 1885 Ttyi//z ti June 933/1 The loudly-expressed 
confidence of the gullish herd who went for Kingwood. 

Gullit(t, obs. form of Gullet. 
i* Gu'llop, 06 s. rare~K irans. To belch 
164a H. More So 7 i^ of Soul 11. App. xcviii, The burning 
bowels of this wasting ball Shall gullop up great flakes of 
rolling fire. 

+ Gu'llowillg, ///. Ohsr*'^ \i.*guUow(^i. 
Gull v. 1 , perh. after swalloxv) -h -ing 2.] Guzzling. 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Afidria i. (1629) 12/3 O e^o- 
acatn edacent et bibacem O thou deuourlng and gullowing 
panch of a glutton. 

Gulls, obs. form of Gules, red. 

^GuUy (gi’di), sby Also gulley. [Prob. an 
alteration of Gullet, or a phonetic adoption of 
its original (F, gonlet\i\ 

-f* 1 . The gullet. Obs. 

1538 Elyot Diet., GztrguUo, the gully or garg^dle of the 
throote or throote boUe. 15^ Huloet, Gullet, gullye or 
gargle of the throte. 

2 . A channel or ravine worn in the earth by the 
action of water, esp. in a mountain or hill side. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes <,1673) 49 There were many 
gullies in the way, which were impassable. 1670 Ree. 
Providence (U. S.) (1892) I. 15 Eighty Ackors of this land 
beginning betweene two Gulleys which Jshu into the afor- 
said west River. 1725 De Foe Voy. rentnd World 
258 Gulleys made by the water. 1784 Belknai* Tour 
W/tiie Mts. (18761 14 note. The N. W. wind blows it (snow] 
over the tops of the mountains, and drives it into the long 
deep vallles or gullies. 1794 S. Williams Vertuont 124 
Fossil shells, .have been found on the sides, or rather in 
the gullies of the mountains. 181^ Scott Triemt. i. x, 
Torrents, down the gullies flung, Join’d the rude river that 
brawl'd on. 1816 — Old Mori, xv, Bare hills of dark heath, 
intersected by deep gullies. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 
xxiv. 494 The mountain torrents bad worn gullies some 
thirty or forty feet deep. 1868 Stanley WesUn. Abb. i, 5 
The Walebrook.. rushed with such violence down its gulley. 
2879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 49 Ascending the steep 
sides of these guKys. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1S86} 
53 A uild, red, strong gully in the mountains, 

b. irons/. A furrow, groove. 

1803 Hatchett in Phil, Trans. XCIII. 143, 1 found.^.that 
little furrows or gullies were soon worn in them. 

• 3 . A narrow and deep artilicial watercourse ; a 
deep gutter, drain, or sink, 

1789 G. White Selbome xv\\\. (1853) 78 The gulleys that 
were cut for watering the meadows. 1882 Wore. Exhib. 
Catal. Hi. 16 Large street gullies. 1883 Times 21 Aug. 6/3 
The watering of the streets and flushing of the gullies, 

4. aiirib., as (sense 3) giilly’gratey -trap, -wind ; 
gully-drain (see quot. ; hence gnlly-drainage, 
giilly-drain vb.) ; gully-hole, the opening from 
the street into a drain or sewer ; gully^raker 
Austral., {a) a cattle-thief; {b) a cattle-whip ; 
so gully-raking, cattle-thieving ; gully-squall 
Naut., a violent gust of wind from the mountain 
ravines of Central America. 

1830 Carlvle luiiicr^. Pamfh. iii. 17 The very *guHy- 
drains. 1851-61 MAYHEwZ<?«//.A<r3<7«?' II. 398 The Gully- 
drain is a drain generally of earthen-ware piping, curring 
from the side of the street to an opening in the top or side of 
the sewer, and is the means of communication between the 
sewer and the gully-hole. /3iV.399The old street channels 
for *gully drainage, [bid. 401 Taking only 1200 miles of 
public way as *guUy-drained. x86x Flo. Nightingale 
Nursing-zo Water-closet, sink, or*guny-grate. 1726 Kersey, 
*Gully-Hole, a Place at the Grate or Entrance of the Street- 
Canals fora Passage into the Common Shore. ^^^ 6 Brit. Mag. 
346 The Water is let down out of the Street, by what we 
wll the Gully-Hole. 1762 Geutl. Mag. 154 Myltystre 
was hanged, and thrown into the gully-hole to rot. X885-8 
Fagce & PvE-S.MTTH Princ. Med. (ed. 2) 1 . 192 The boys 
from that house were in the habit of playing every day m a 
yard, in which there were gully-holes leading from the 
sewer. 1847 Settlers Convicts xii. 253 By a process 
technically called ‘ *gully-raking’, he had quadrupled the 
little herd his father gave him. Ibid. 261 This practice 
derives its name from the circumstances of cattle straying., 
into the bush .. and breeding there .. the *guUy-rakers 
eventually driving them out and branding [them]., with 
their own brands. x88i A. C. Grant Busk Life Queettsld. 
iv. (1882) 30 The driver appealing occasionally^ to some 
bullock or other by name, following up his admonition by a 
sweeping cut of his * gully-raker 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk., * Gully squall. Well known off Tropical America 
in the Pacific, particularly abreast of the lakes of Leon, 
Nicaragua. &c. X892 T. B. F. Eminson E^id. Pneumonia 

Scotter 36 The sewer, .had been opened to put down a 
*guily-trap. 1869 E. A, Parkes Pract. Hygiene^ {ed.31 315 
When there are marsh or *gully winds to he avoided. 

Gnlly (gglpT shy Sc.^raHnorth. AlsoSgooly, 
9 gulley. [Of obscure etymology ; ^ Brockett’s 
conjecture (quot. 1825) seems not impossible, 
though sense i of Gully is scantily authenti- 
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cated.] A large knife. (The sense given in quot. 
^653 j if it existed, is obsolete.) 

1582 A Melville in W. Morison Melville (iBoS) v, 46 
of the King's claim to spiritual authority as a 
*hludie gullie* thrust into the Commonwealthl. 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais I. xxviL 129 Can j’ou tell with what 
instruments they did it? \vith faire gullies [printed ^nWics], 
which are little^ hulchback't demi-knives, the iron loole 
whereof is two inches long, and the wo(^en handle one 
inch thick, and three inches in length, wherewith the little 
boyes^ in our countrey cut ripe wdnuts in two. [The de- 
scription is in the ong. ; the Kr. word is gouel.] X674-9X 
Ray N. C. Words A Gully, a large household Knife. 
xyi9 Ramsay Pam. Epist. Answ. iiL 12 Had he [Julius 
CsesarJ 'midst bis glories sheath'd his godly, And kiss'd bi.s 
wife. 1785 Burns Death 4 * Dr. Hornbook ix, I red ye weel, 
tak care o’ skaith, See there 's a gully! x8i8 Scott 
Midi, xyii, Folk kill wi’ the tongue as weel as wi’ the 
hand— wi* the word as weel as wi' the gulley I 1824 — St. 
RonatPs x\v. The poor simple balm. .had nae mair know- 
ledge of the wickedness of human nature than a calf has of 
a flesher’s gully. xSig Brockett N. C. Words, Gulley-, 
a large knife used in farm houses, principally to cut bread, 
cheese, Sic. for the family. Perhaps originally a butcher’s, 
for the gullet. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl, v. xxiii, I., 
took out my gully... and cut one strand after another, 
b. attrib.y as gully-knife. 

1725 Willie Wiftkie's Test, in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song 
(1875) 540/1 A gullie-knife and a horse-wand. 1876 Smiles 
Sc. Natur. (ed. 41 102 He had neither his gun, nor even 
his gully knife with him. 

Gully sb.^ Also gulley. An iron tram- 

plate or -rail. 

x8oo Trans. Soc. Arts XVIII. 271 These waggon-ways 
are supplied with iron rails, or gullies, laid on sleepers. 
1841 Brecs Gloss. Civil Engin., Gullies, a term sometimes 
applied to iron tram-plates or rails. 

Gully (gi^'li), V. [f. Gully sb.^"] irans. To 
make gullies or deep channels in ; to form (channels) 
by the action of water. Also with out. 

1775 H. Knox in Sparks Corn. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 87 
Without sledding, the roads are so much gullied, that it 
will be impossible to move a step. 1787 AI. Cutler in Life, 
Jrnls. f{ Corr. (1888) I. 245 The road in many places was 
gullied several feet deep in this stone. 1848 Buckley 
Iliad 43 The wintry torrent had broken away part of the 
road, and gullied the whole place. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 
ill. 604 Turf protects earthy slopes from the action of rills 
that would gully out a bare surface. 1882 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 7 Stripped of soil and gullied by the action of rapid 
water. 1897 Outing iXi. Sit XXX. 164/x The current had 
gullied out deep holes around the big bowlders, 
t GuTly-gUt, Ohs. Also 6-7 guUigut(te, 7 
gully-guts. [f. Gull v.^ + Gut, prob. after 
Greedt-gut(s,] A glutton, gormandizer. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apopk. X19 The bealyes of gully- 
guttes (that can naught dooe, but eate & drynke, and 
slepe). 1548 Elyot Diet., Lvreo . . a deuourer of his owne 
substaunce, a gullygutte. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuff 5 
[Vessels] nothing behinde in number with the inuincible 
Spanish Armada, though they were not such Gargantuan 
boystrous gulHguts as they, a 1625 Boys Wks. (1629) 368 
Christ ommitted the Gluttons name. ..Wherefore seeing 
Christ hath not expressed this Gully-guts name for so many | 
good reasons, it [etc. 1 . 1629 CHK?nKti Juvenal 219 The 

gully-gut (Aledius) cries O Lyhia, keep with thee thy wheats 
and ryes, And ease thy ouen, sending these supplies. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xl. Gully Guts, 
b. attrib, or as adj. 

xsSTSTANYHORST/C'rwjiiL (Arb.) jyTheegulligut harpeys. 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. Prol., A certaine guliigut Fryer, 
Hence t Gu'lligutted a., gluttonous. 

1694 Motteux iv. xxxii, GulUgutted Dunces of 

the Cowl. Ibid. Hx, Lozelly GulUgutted Gastrolaters. 

II Gulo (gi^^’lt^)- Also 7 gulon. [L., * glutton 
f. gula gullet, throat, gluttony.] Formerly, the 
glutton, Gulo luscus ; now, the name of the genus 
to which this animal belongs. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts [iitsB'i 205 Of the Gulon. "^is 
Beast was not known by the Ancients, but hath been since 
discovered in the Northern parts of the World. X63S Swan 
spec. M. (1670) 435 The Gulon or Jerfis a beast in the North 
parts of Swetia. 1674 tr. Scheffeds Laplandi^^ It [the Glut- 
ton] is called by the Swedes, Jerf by the Germans, Wild- 
fras : . . the Gulo doth not only infest Avild Beasts, but tame 
..and Water creatures too. 1836 J. F. Davis Chinese II, 
342 A dentition resembling that di gulo or inustela, 

Gulosity (girdp’siti). Now rare. Also 6 .SV. 
gelocitie. [ad. late ll gulosilai-em, f. gulos-us 
(see next).] Gluttony, greediness, voracity. 

a 1500 Bernard, cura ret fasn. (E. E, T. S.) 70 Infekyt 
with gulosite. 1528 Pavnel Saleme's Regim. R, This 
disease chanceth many tymes to s%vyne through theyr 
gulosite. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 91 He gaif 
him alway to gelocitie, To fleschlie lust and foull faminitie. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. x. 202 They are very 
temperate, seldome . . erring in gulosity or superfluity of 
meats. 1791 Boswell Johnson 5 Aug. an. 1763 The 206th 
number of his Rambler is a masterly essay against gulosity, 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. lu viii, Comipiion among the 
lofty and the low, gulosity, credulity, imbecility. 1865 
Pall MallG. 14 Dec. xo/i He chuckled over his sensuality 
in such an unsuspiciousness of moral candour, and with such 
an intensity of relish, that you almost envied his gulosity. 

t GuTous, a, Obs. rare—K [ad. L. gulos-us, 
f. gula gullet, gluttony.] Gluttonous. 

X657 Tomlinson Renous Disp, 471* The Romans., in- 
vented. .a thousand gulous provocations. 

Giilp (gz?lp)» Sb.'^ Also 6-7 gnlpe, 7-S gulph, 

8 Sc, gowp. [f. Gulp v. Cf. Vid..gulp stream or 
flush of water, large draught of liquid.] 

1 - The action or an act of gulping or swallowing 
in large portions. 


GTJIiP. 

1568 Hist. Jacob ^ Esau it. Hi, I at the ladell got a 
gouipe or a licke. x625“6 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1540 They 
give the accused to driiike saying that if hce bee innocent 
be sh^I drink it off at one gulp without any stay. x8^ 
Med. Jmt. XVII. 345 He succeeded in getting down, at a 
single gulp, the small quantity of liquid he had taken into 
his mouth. 1837 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. I. 64 Dissolving it in 
a tumbler of water and swallowing it all at one gulp. 1S70 
Lowell Studg Wind. 8 [The robin] eats with a relisliing 
gulp not inferior to Dr. Johnson’s. 

b. irans/. and /g. 

1610 Bbaum. & Fl. Scomf. Lady r. i; He hath suck’d in 
ten thousand pounds worth of my land more than he paid 
for, at a gulp. 2669 Woodiiead St. Teresa i. xxii. 147 All 
those joys which she [the soul] took, came to her but by 
sups, and gulps. 1726 Dr Foe Hist. Deznl (iB^o) i. vL 72 
Hell received them all at a gulp. 1758 A. Murthy i//- 
hotstcrer \\. (1763) 27 Quid. Wha^ .-ind will the People 
believe that now i Pamph, Believe it ! — believe any thing, 
— no Swallow like a true-born Englishman’s . . they give a 
Gulp,— and down it goes. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. II. 171 The sweetness of the verse enables the fancy, 
by; a slight gulp, to swallow without solution the problem of 
being in two places at the same time. 

c. Capacity for gulping; ‘swallow*, rare'-^. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. i. vi, Here too is a Sivallower 

of Formulas ; of still wider gulp than Mirabeau. 

d. An effort to swallow; the noise caused by 
this ; a choke. 

1873 Holland A. Bonnie, v. 83 He gave a convuUii’e 
gulp as if his heart had risen to his throat and he were 
stroggling^ to keep it down. 1887 K. Buchanan Heir of 
Linne i. The smith, with a great gulp in his tliroat, threw a 
handful of coppers into the singer’s hat, 

2 . As much as is swallowed at a gulp; a mouthful. 

x6xx CoTCR., Goulette de vin, a gulpe, mouthfull, or small 
quantitie of wine. X637 G. Daniel Genius this Isle 171 
Goblets of blood he Qvaffes; and everie Gulpe Steam’s m 
his cankred throte. X700 Dryden Fables, Ceyx «$• Alcyone 
222 As oft as he can catch a gulp of air And peep above 
the seas, he names the fair. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) 
IV. 1X2 He Was fain to break his fast with a little con.'^erve, 
and four gulps of cold water. X862 Tyndall I^tountainecr, 
vi. 55 He had., a gulp of wine, which mightily refreshed 
him. 1865 Dickens Mui. Fr. 111, vii. ‘ 1 was down at the 
water-side', said Venus,, .taking another gulp of tea. 
*i'GTllp,.jA2 0 bs.rare~*^. [? ad. Sp.^u^ijblow.] 

? Impact, shock. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. \. 124 To resist and beare 
of the blow and gulpe of the artillery. 

Gulp (grip), V. Forms; 5 gulpe, golpe, 6 
gouipe, 9 Sc. gowp, 6- gulp. [Echoic; cf. Du. 
gulpen to swallow, guzzle, to issue in streams ; 
also Glolbe, Gloef, Glop v.^, Gloup; also 
MSw. glup throat, glupsk voracious, Sw. dial, 
glapa to gulp down,] 

1 . iratts. To swallow in large draughts or morsels 
hastily or with greediness. Chiefly with doivn, 
t formerly also in, up. 

X4.. LanglancCs P. PI. A. v. X91 (MSS. T, and U.) 
Y-gulpid, y-golped [see Gloup v.]. 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Aioph. 119 Charj’bdis. .after a litle tyme, casleth vp again 
whatsoeuer it goulped in berore. 1583 Goldinc Calvin on 
Deut. clxvii. 1036 Although hee powre in neuer so much 
wyne, yet is he neuer filJed but doeth still gulp it vp with- 
out ende of drinking. X735 Somervillf. Chase 1. 182 With 
greedy Joy Gulp down the flying Wave. 1784 Cowper 
/Vrj-ty. 269 Inflated and astrut with self conceit He gulps 
the windy dieL 1822-34 Good s Study Med. (ed. 4 III. 282 
The convulsive spasms about the throat obliged her to gulp 
what she swallowed. 1842 Thackeray Fitz-Boodlc's Coif, 
Ottilia i, Several tumblers of punch,. I had gulped down 
without saying a word. XB43 Lc Fevre Life Ttxiv. Phys. 

II. 11. v. 220 The Russians, .rise from table .. before the last 
mouthful is Well gulped down. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull. III. 256 The big fishes gulping the little ones, 
b. absol. 

17x4 Gay Trivia n. 191, I .. See them puff off the froth, 
and gulp amain, While with dry tongue I lick my lips in 
vain. T’jepOKvcMZVi Lying Valet \ Wks. 1798 1 . 34 Notning, 
while honour slicks in your throat : do gulp, master, and 
down with it. 1787 Mad. D'Arrlay Diary Nov., I gulped 
as well as I could at dinner. 1867 Trollope Citron. Barset 
I. xxxiu 267 She could only gulp at it, and swallow it. 

2 iransf.tca^fig. Chiefiy io g:elp down : a. To 
swallow up, devour, take in. (Also with up.) 

a x62S Beal’m. S: Fl. Wit ivithout M. i. ii, Lance. Has he 
devour’d you too? Fran. Ha.s gulped me downe, Lance. 
Lance. Left you no meanes to study. Fran. Not a far- 
I thing: Dispatcht my poore annuitj', I thanke him. /r 1754 
Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1784 X. 259 The old man.. 

; glibly gulped down the whole narrative. 1796 H. Hunter 
^ tr. St.'Picrre'sStud. Rat. (1799) 1 , 318 So many brooks and 
springs, .collected from every quarter, to be gulped up in 
one great navigable canaL 1816 Scots Antiq. v. The worthy 
knight fairly gulped down the oaths, 1899 tVestm. Gas. 

21 Aug. 6/1 Gulping down any scheme of vain promise. 

b. To keep in or ‘ stifle * by a process analogous 
to swallowing. (Also wth in, back.) 

1644 Quarles Barnabas 4- B. i. Gulp downe care in 
frolique cups of Hberall Wine. 1778 Mad.D’.'^rblav Diary 
SepL, [As] reproaches and expo>iulations. can do no good, 

I gulp them down. C1793 Ld. Bulkely in G. Rose’s Diaries 
(1860) I.13X, 1 gulped in thegrici’ance. X839-40 W. Irving 
Wolfert's R. fiSss) 193, I felt my heart swell in my throat; 
but I gulped it back to its place. 1869 Trollope He Kne:u 
xxviiL (1878) 157 [She] had gulped down her sobs and ^\'as 
resolved to be firm. 

3 . intr. To gasp or choke when or as when 
drinking large draughts of liquid. _ 

1530 Palsgr. 573/2, I gouipe, as drinke dothe in ones 
throte that drinketh hastely, /r croeque .. and je engotile. 

1790 CowpEB Let. XT I^lay, He is ever gulping, a.s if swal- 
. lowing somewhat that would hardlypass. 2840 Markvat 
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Olla Podr. 304 She gulped when she looked at it, and., 
cried herself to sleep. 1840 Barham Ittgol. Leg. Ser. 1. 
Bagman's Dogy Poor Blogg went on ducking and bobbing. 
Sneezing out the salt water, and gulping and sobbing. 1894 
XXXIV. 140/2 Tom gasps apologies, opens 
his mouth to comment, but only gulps. 

Giilper (gt^*lp3i). [f. Gulp v . + -eu^,] One 
who gulps or swallows greedily. 

x66o'Hexham Dutch Dict.yGutpo', a Gulper, a Drunkard, 
or a Quaffer. 1836 FrasePs Mag. XIII. 195 It will be., 
swallowed by that most open-throated of flummery gulpers. 
Qulph, obs. form of Gulf, Gulp. 

GulpilL (go’lpin). [f. Gulp v .\ perh. in the 
comb, gtiip in."] One who will swallow anything ; 
a credulous person, a simpleton ; Naiit.^ a marine. 

j8o2 ^PEvov in Naval Chron. VII. 50 There might be a 
few gulpins who would fire. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-hk.y 
an awkward soldier; a weak credulous fellow. 1867 
N. ff Q. Ser. in. XII. 78/1 A marine was called a gulpin 
by the sailors ; that is a person who would swallow anything 
told him. i 885 Besant The World we/ii II. xxix. 308 Go, 
then, for a brace of gulpins ! 

Gulping (g*?*lpir))> vOL sl>. [f. Gulp v* + -ing"^.] 
The action of the verb Gulp ; swallowing in gulps ; 
f guzzling, gormandizing (o 5 s.) ; the noise made in 
swallowing large quantities; choking. 

fx394 P. PI. Credo 92 Glotony is her God wih glljoppyng 
[d/'.S*. B. golpingl of drynk. 1530 Palscr. 573/2 Take hede 
of this glouton what a goulpyngeheraaketh as he drinketh. 
*579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 306 Hee^ spake of a . . spirituall 
manner of eating his bodie, and drinking his bloud . . and 
not of a swallowing or gulpin;^ in of the same at our mouth. 
1586 j. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 113/2 He was 
. . much giuen to excessiue gulping and surfetting, 1733 
Ciir.YNE Eng. Malady ii. ix, § 6 (1734) 213 Symptoms exceed- 
ingly troublesome in Vapours, .. to wit, Choaking and 
Gulping. x88o Miss Bird ^a/au I. 276 It is proper to show 
appreciation of a repast by noisy gulpings, and much gurg- 
ling and drawing-in of breath. 

Gulping (gn ipig), [f. Gulp v. + 

'ING 2 j That gulps ; characterized by gulping. 

x86s Baring-Gould Werewolves vH. 88 Strange gulping 
bursts of fiendlike merriment from the strange boy. 1871 
Napheys Prev. ^ Cure Dis. n. i. 375 To swallow in a 
gulping manner. 

Hence Gulpingly adv.^ wth a gulp. 

1705 Hickerisgill Priest'Cr. u. vil, 60 He’ll swallow any 
thin^, and as many Sacraments as (he swallows) Oaths 
gulpingly. Ibid. viii. 75 That so much Nonsence .. should 
..be so gulpingly swallowed by an unthinking World, 
Gnlpy (go'lpi), a. [f. Gulp sb. or v. + -y.] 
Marked by gulps or choking. 
i860 All Year Round No. 65. 353 The .. neighbour 
. .delivered his dialogue with a glazed eye and an impaired 
and gulpy utterance. X89* W. S. Foggerly's Fairy 

X03 The poor little drab made many gulpy attempts to keep 
the tears down. 

Gxilravage, obs. form of Gilbavage. 
Qulsach, -achoch, -set, -soch, Sc, forms of 
Gulesought, jaundice. 

Gtilsh, variant of Gulch. 

Gult, obs. form of Gilt ppl. a. 

Gult(e, Qulti(^ -y: see Guilt, Guilty. 

+ Ga'ly, a. Ohs* Ide?\ Also 7 guelye. [f. 
Gule- 8 -h -Y.] Of ihe colour gules or red, 

^ 1592 Wvrley ., 4?'//wrrV, Chandos s,x Sir Richard Stafford- 
in gold shield did beare A gulie Cheuron and blew Labell 
faire. c 1600 Thynnh Evihlcnts E^igr. (1876)38 .And 
whye the guelye arme in midst of Sbeild is placed. x6io 
Goillim Heraldry 1. v. (i6iz) 18 Guly sbeild. .Wrapt with 
dent-bordure silucr-shintng. 1641 Milton Reform, xi. (1851) 
54 To rcare the horrid Standard of those fatall guly Dragons 
for so unworthy a purpose. 

Gulyardy, obs. f. Goliardy (s.v. Goliabd). 
Gum (gt?m), Forms: i g6ma, 3-5 gome, 
5-6 gomme, gume, 5-7 goom(e, 6 gowme, 
gummb, 6-7 gumme, 7 gombe, gumb, gumm, 
7- gum. [OE. g(^ma wk. masc., corresponds -to 
OHG. guomo (MHG. gnome), and (apart from 
difference of declension) to ON. gSiii'T palate. 
The vowel in these forms seems to represent a 
pre-Teut. long diphthong on ; cf. the synonyms 
(app. related by ablaut) OHG. gittmoy gonmo 
(hlHG. goitme, mod.G. gaumen). Outside Teut. 
the Lith. gomttrys * palate* has been compared; 
the word may belong to the OArj'an root 
ghoH~ to yawn, whence Gr. 

The normal pronunciation gi7m (cf. looni) still survives in 
dialects.] 

i*!. Used in OE. and early ME. sing, or //. 
indifferently for the inside of the mouth or throat. 

c8*5 Vesp. Psalter lxviii[il. 4 Ic won cleoptende base 
;;cwordne werun goman mine, a 1000 Riddles xli. 58 (Gr.) 
Ic com on goman sena swetra, bonne [etc.], c xooo Sax. 
Leechd. I. 264 WiS p.'cs mubes & bmra gomena fulnysse . . 
;^enim (etc.]. cx*oo Vices (1888) no We noiietS 

on gomes I/rf«/^r/30mes] alles kennes.nttreofdieule. [1535 
CovERDALE Ps. xxi. X5 My tungc cleueih to my goomes.] 

2 . pi. collect. The firm fleshy integument of the 
jaws and bases of the teeth; also said of the 
toothless jaw and its integument. Also sing., 
the portion of the integument attached to a single 
tooth. 

X398 Trevisa Barth*. De P. R. v. xvi. (1495) 122 Vf the 
gomes ben corrupt thenne fete.], c 2440 Promp. Parv. 202/1 
Gome yn m-innys mowthe {S. gingiva. ^ 

Henryros Mor. Fab. v. {Part. Beasts) xxxiii, With that 
the meir gird him vpoun the gumis [rimes xvith presumb). 


1527 Andrew Brunsxvyke's Disiyll. Waters Biijb, The 
.same water.. is good for..paynein thegomines. xsss Eden 
Decades i6r From the vppermoste parte of the lyppe euen 
vnio the nethermoste parte of the gumme. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man 1. 5 The callositle of the Gowmes serueth some 
men instead of teeth. x6xo Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady in. 
i. Marry come vp my gentleman, are your gummes growne 
so tender they cannot bite? « 1656 Bp. _Hall AVwa JVks. 
(i6fe) 189 'I'he canker from a scarce sensible begining con- 
sumes the gummes. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. {1733) I. hi. 
2B8 Operations of the active Tongue on the passive Gum or 
Palat. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 52 Keep a little 
Stick Liquorice between the Cheek and the Gums. x8ia 
Lady Colquhoon in Mem. ii. {1849) 44 The gum was still 
painflil when exposed to the air. 1830 LYELL2«rf Visit U.S. 
II. 118 Alligators’ teeth .. set in silver for infants . . to rub 
against their gums when cutting their teeth. X876 Tomes 
Dental Anat. 98 The gum is continuous with the mucous 
membrane of the inside of the lips. 1883 x^thCenL May 
759 .A rough outline of the Man the Future M’itb his bald 
scalp and empty gums. 

tb. —gntn-ioolk (see 5). Obs. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 883 Er yeeris sixe out goth 
the gomes stronge [L. inolares supericrcs cadunl]. 

3 . slang. Impertinent talk, chatter, *jaw*. 

X7SX Smollett Per. Pic. xvi. 1. 1 1 5 Pshaw ! brother, there’s 
no occasion to bowss out .so much unnecessary gum. 1785 
Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue a. v,, Come let us have no more 
of your gum. 1824 R. B. Veakz Americans Abroad i. i 
Come, none of your gum — now you are but an underlin'. 

4 . =GuMMERb. {Cent. Diet.) 

5 . attrih. and Comb., as gnm-bleeding, -lancet •, 
gum-didder nonce-wd., the quivering or shivering 
of the gums (cf. Bidder z'.) ; gum-rubber, some- 
thing for a child to rub its gums on ; f gum-stake 
nonce*zvd., a tooth; gum-stick = gum-rttbber\ 
gum-tickler U. S. (see quots.) ; gum-tooth, a 
molar tooth. Also Gumboil. 

1897 AllbutCs Syst. Med. III. 461 Haemorrhages, such as 
nose-bleeding, *gum-bleeding, and bloodshot eye. 1653 
XJrquhart Rabelais n. vii. 40 The teeth-chatter or *gum- 
didder of lubberly lusks, 1784 M. Underwood Dis. Children 
(1799) I. 188 When it is found necessary to lance the gums 
. . it should always be done effectually with a proper *gum- 
lancet. X708 Prior Mice 103 Stockings, shoes, to grace the 
bantling add to these the fine *gum-rubber. 1671 Crowne 
Juliana in. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 71 Shaver o’ shin-bones, 
drawer of *gum-stakes. X789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 
x^ A crust of bread js the best *gum-stick. 1814 Q. Rev. X. 
521 Of dram-drinking (in the Slates] there are different 
stages. ..The first drop .. is called a *gum-ttckler. 2865 
Dickens Mxit. Fr, iv. iii.Will you mix it [rum], Mr, Wegg? 
..I think not, sir. .1 prefer to take it in the form of a Gum- 
Tickler. X53S Coverdale Jxtdg, xv. 19 Then God opened a 
*gome-tothe (Vulg. deniem tnolareni] in ye chekebone [of 
the ass], c 1550 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) A v, Children 
are payned with . . ytchinge of the gummes, & espicially in 
the growyng of the gumme teethe, a 2872 B. Harte Notes 
by Flood <§• Field 1. Wk.s. 127 It was like pulling gum-teeth 
to get the money from you even then. 1878 L. P. Meredith 
7Vf//2S25To wait until the gums have shrunk, .sufficiently to 
allow gum-teeth to be inserted without being too prominent. 
Gum (g»m), sh.^ Forms : 4-5 gomme, (5 gom), 
4-7 gumme, (5 gume, 6 gumb(e, 7 gumm), 6-7 
goom(e, (6 goume), 4- gum. [a. OF, gomme — 
Pr., Sp. goma, Pg., It. gomma popular L. gumma 
= class.L,.^«;;iwr, citmmi, a, Gr. 

1 . A viscid secretion issuing from certain trees 
and shnibs, which hardens in drying but is usually 
soluble in cold or hot water, in this respect differing 
from resin. Occas. in wider use, including resins 
(cf. 2). 

CX385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 109 As for to speke of 
gomme or erbe or tre, X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. loi 
Herbe-s growe|> heron, hat droppeh gom. c 1400 Maundev, 
(1839) iv. 22 Out of hem [Trees] comethe Gomme, as it were of 
Plombtrees or of Cherietrees. c 1400 Three Nings Cologne 
44 Hit droppeh downe oute of cerieyn trees in maner of 
gumme. XS13 Douglas yEncis vi. iii. 98 The gvm or glew 
.. Is wont to seme jallowon the grane new. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. xxxiii. (1878) 75 All trees that beare goom set now as 
they coom. 1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 669 The Spartan 
Mirtle, whence sweet gumb does flowe., 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 507 Lac is a strange drug, made by cer- 
taine winged Pisnnre.s of the gumme of trees. 1631 Jorden 
Nat. Bathes vi. (1669) 40 We use the word Gum in a more 
general sense, comprehending under it all Rosins, Turpen- 
tines, Pitches, &C. *697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 236 With 
Dew, Narcissus X.eaves, and clammy Gum. x8os Med. 
Jntl. XIV. 266 There is a great resembl.ince between the 
physical properties of animal mucus and vegetable gum. 
x8o7 ItiovoUEX Forestry W.A/r. 122 From the Gold Coast the 
export of gum (fossilized resin), .is trifling. 1878 Browning 
Ea Saisiaz 7 To heal and coat with amber gum the sloe- 
tree’s gash. 1894 Outing({5.S.) XXIII. 391/2 The seams are 
usually payed with melted spruce gum, which effectually 
prevents leakage. 

b. with a and pi. as denoting a kind of gum. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 11501 (GOtt.) It [rekels] es a gum h^t 

cummes of firr. 1513 Act 5 Hen. Vllly c. 4 Preamble, 
Divers Strangers. .dry calander Worsteds with Gums, Oils, 
and Presses. 1538 Wriotheslev C/in?;/. (1875) 1 . to Yt was 
noe bloude, but hony clarified and coloured with .saffron, 
and lyinge lyke a goume. 1631 Gouge God's Arrozvs t. 
XXV. 36 Stacte, a gumme. that distils out of hlyrrhe, or 
Cinamon. 1802 Med, Jrnl. 391 Opium is composed of a 
gum, a resin [etc.]. X870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 225 

Gums are soluble in water, but not in alcohol. 

c. This substance dried and used in the arts, 
e. g. to stiffen linen, as a mucilage, etc. Hence 
stiffness. 

^ 1456 TintinhuU Chttrchzu. Ace. (Som. Rcc. Soc.) 187 It. 
in gume pro eisdem libris..]**. XS05 Carpenters' Ace. in 
Sharp Cot\ Myst. (1825) 189 Rovyn it gome to same viijd. 


x62x Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 34 Shewes the 
washing by them, who washed away the gum. X827 Faraday 
Client. Alanip. v. 158 Gum, when pulverized should be kept 
perfectly dry. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dcr. vi, The neces- 
sary gum and con.sistence of a substantial personality. 

d. l/.S. Short for c/icwing-gum (see Crewjsg 
vhL sh. 3), {Cent. Dicti) 

e. British gum (see Hritish 5). 

f 2 . (Chiefly//.) Products of this kind employed 
as drugs or perfumes, or for burning as incense. Obs. 

X382 WYCLiFy'fr. viii. 22 Whether gumme is not inGalaad, 
or a lecbe is not there? 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C^. in. 236 
Spicers to hym speke .. For he ,. knoweb meny gommes. 
X412-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troy ii. xvii, From the heade down 
unto her foole With sondry gommes. .She is ennoynte. 1551 
Robinson tr. More's Utdp. Ji. (Arb.) 95 '1‘hey burne swete 
gummes and spices or perfumes. 1559 W. Cunningham 
CosMOgr. Gtasse 191 Divers aromaticall spices, and Gummes. 
1667 Milton P, Z.. XI. 327 .Altars I would reare.. and thereon 
Offer .sweet smelling Gumms. <2x7x1 Ken Hymns 
Evang, Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 47 The Gumms which Sacred 
Rites consume, We bring. 1780 Burke Sp. Secur. indep. 
Parlt. Wks. III. 278 To embalm a carcass not worth an 
ounce of the gums thatare used to preserve it. 

3 . \Vith qualification. 

a. In the names of various mucilaginous or 
resinous products, prefixed to a substantive or 

i followed by an adjective, e.g. gum acacia, ammo- 
niac, copal, elemi,guaiacum, lac, ladanum, oliba- 
num, sandarac, tragacantk, for which see the 
second member; gum-arabic (see Arabic 2)^; 
gum-dragon = Tragacanth (see Dragon -) ; 
gum -juniper *= Sandarac; gum-senegal or 
f -senega, a variety of gum-arabic, named from 
the locality where it is obtained. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirtirg. 49 Take frank encense, masitk, 
mirre, dragagantum, gumme arabik,^ 17x8 Mrs. Mary 
Eales Receipts 70 Make it up to a stiff Paste with Gum- 
Dragon well steept. 1759 Ellis in Phil. Trans. \A. 208 
Some of them were smeared several times over with gum 
senega. 1770 Cook Jrnl, x May (1S93) 245 We found 2 Sorts 
ofGum, one sort of which is like Gum Dragon. X844H0BLYN 
Diet. Afed., Gum juniper, a concrete resin which exudes in 
white tears from the Juniperus Communis. It has been 
called sandarachy . . Reduced to powder it is called pounce. 
which prevents ink from sinking into paper. ^ 1858 Car- 
tenter Veg. Phys. § 346 Gum Senegal is similar to gum 
Arabic, being obtained from a kind of Acacia differing very 
little from that which yields the latter. 

b. Gum elastic [after F. gomme elasiique], 
india-rubber, caoutchouc (also clastic-gum : see 
Elastic); rarely applied to guttapercha. Hence 
gum-elastical a. {nonce-wd.), resembling india- 
rubber. 

x8oo SouTHcv Lett. (1856) I. ^ A stretch of belief which 
requires a more gum-elastical faith than Heaven has allotted 
me. X807 Fepvs in Phit, Trans. XCVII. 250 A small gum 
elastic bottle B. 1845 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 221 
Spechnens of the manufacture of Gum-elastic goods. 2851 
Forbes Veg, World 11. p. vif/a The Isonandra gutta, the 
source of the gum-elastic, known as gutta-percha. 

C. Gum ivy, fgum of ivy: the inspissated 
juice of the stem of the ivy. 

C15S0 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) G ij, Fyl the hollowe 
tooth with the gum of luy it will take away the toothe ache. 
1576 Baker Jewell of Health 130 b, He tooke ofGalbanum 
one pounde, of gumme yvie three ounces. 1653 Walton 
Angler vii. 157 Dissolve Gum of Ivie in Oyle of bpike, and 
therewith annoint your dead bait for a Pike. 171* tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 75 This is that which some Drug- 
gists.. sell for Gum Ivy. 1787 in Best Angling {td. 2) 71. 
1859 Atkinson Walks 4- Talks (18921 3, 1 was trying to gel 
gum-ivy, which an old fishing book I had said was a famous 
thing to anoint the baits with. 

4 . The sticky secretion that collects in the inner 
corner of the eye. (Either a sense iraitsf. from 1, 
or connected with Gum r^. 3 ) 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. it. 48 The gumme downe roping 
from their pale-dead eyes. 1740 E. Baynakd Health (ed. 6) 
16 When sleep does first desert you, rise; Next, wash the 
gum from off your eyes. x886 in Syd. Soe. Lex, 

6. Short for Gum-tree. Also preceded by various 
defining epithets, as black, blue, white, mountain, 
spotted, etc. gum. 

180a D. Collins Acc . N. S. Wales II. xix. 235 The blue 
gum, she-oak, and cherry tree of Port Jackson were com- 
monly here. x8ao J. Oxley Jrnl. Exped. Australia 102 
A few diminutive gums being the only timber to dc seen. 
1833 C. Sturt South. Australia I. iti. 118 The cyproscs 
became mixed with casuarina, box, and mountain-gum. 2847 
L. Leichhardt Jrnl, Overland Exped. i. 11 Ironbarkndges 
here and there with spotted gum . . diversified the sameness. 
X864 J, S. Moore Spring Life Lyrics 114 Amid grand old 
gums, dark cedars and pines. x868 Rep. U. S. Cemmisstouer 
Agric. (1869) 281 Some of the plants from which bees gainer 
honey .. black.gum {Nyssa multijlcra). *894 Fl* 
BushGirl's Rom, 34 A gaseous haziness, making the leafage 
of the gums look bluer than even they were. 

b. Cf. S. A log, usually cut from a gum-tree, 
j hollowed out and adapted to sen-e as a beehive, 
a water-trough, or a well-curb. Cl. bee-gum. 

\ x8x7 j. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 286 note, Any portion so 
' cut off is called a gum, a name probably arising from the 
almost exclusive application of the gum tree to these pur- 
poses. 18^ Gosse in Zoologist II. fe; A * gum ‘ or squ.ye 
Ijox to hive the swarm for domestication, a 1864 Oksser 
Coaly Petrol., ere. (1865) 33 When the soil is not deep, a 
circular excas'ation is made down to the rock bed, and a 
hollow log, or *gum as it is called, is placed in it on one 
end. J879 J, Burroughs Locusts 4- //'. Honey sg No hive 
seems to please them as well as a section of a fiolhw tree— 
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GUM-GUM. 


GUM. 


‘ gums ’—as they are called in the South and West where the 
sweet gum grows. 

6. C/.S. colioq. Short for elastic gtitn, i, e. india- 
rubber; occas, tin india-rubber garment. Also//. 
Goloshes. See gum-bootSy -shoes in 9. 

1859 'Q.Kv.TVE,irDict.A7ner.y Cntu . . .2 India-rubber. Hence 
the plural Gums is often applied to India-nibber shoes. 
1870 R. G. WjtiTE Words ^ their Uses Pref. (i88i), ‘ Where 
is Emily Emily is outside cleaning her gums on the 

mat 

7 . A disease in fruit trees consisting in a morbid 
secretion of gum. 

1721 in Bailev. X7Z7-4X Chambers C^cl.y Guviy among 
gardeners, is a disease incident to fruit trees, of the stone 
kind. 1802 W. Forsyth Fruit Trees v. (1824) 83 Wherever 
the knife is applied, it is sure to bring on the gum. 1852 
Beck's Florist 147 It [a kind of cherry] is very subject to 
gum and canker. 

8 . attrib, and Comb. : a. simple attributive, as 
(sense i) gtim-fonsty -furnace y -poty -trade, -vessel \ 
(sense 5) gum-bough, 'leaf, -log, -s-evamp, -timber, 
-trunk \ (sense 6) gum-catheter \ b. objective, as 

C) gum-bearing, -yielding c. instru- 

mental, as (sense 4) gum-glued adj. ; (sense 5) 
gum-shadowed, -shrouded adjs. ; d. similative, as 
gum-like adj. 

1775 Bruce in Phil, Traits, LXV. 415 There is another 
*guni-bearing tree. 1890 Melbourne Arg^s 2 Aug. 4/3 
Make a bit of a shelter . . with . . *gum-boughs. i£^ M. 
Mackenzie Dis. Throat 4- Nose II. 226 A *gum catheter 
would then be pas.«;ed .. into the stomach. 1804 Ann. 
Re^t. II. 29/2 The Moors .. encamp themselves round the 
*gum-forest of Zaara. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1266 Then lay 
the fire in the ’^gum-furnace. 1682 O. N. tr, Boileads 
Butrin iv. 14 His Pages starting at the sudden Noyse, 
Began to bustle, rubbing their ’gum-glew’d Eyes, 1894 
H. N’isbet Bush Girl's Rom. 204 Making a soft bed of 
*gum leaves. 1841 Bbande Chevi. 1078 When the solutions 
are evaporated, uncrystallizable '•gum-like compounds re- 
main. x858 W. L. Carleton Austral. Nis, x To see 
the •gum-log flaming bright Its welcome beacon. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 77 The origin of resin and 
■*gum passages depends on the formation of intercellular 
passages with a peculiar development of the cells which 
bound them. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 1266 The •gum-pot is 
now to be set upon the brick-stand. 1862 H. C. Kendall 
Poems 134 The *gum-shadowed glen. 1890 " Rolf Boldre- 
wooD ’ Col. Reformer (1891) 201 Camped by the edge of the 
long black •gum-shrouded lagoon. x8i6 Sporting Mag. 
XLVIII. 244 Mrs. Ratley was riding across the *Gum. 
swamp in North Carolina. 1828 P, Cunningham N. S, 
Wales (ed. 3) II. 107 Our •gum limber being as durable and 
as well adapted to snip-building as the teak. 1839 in Spirit 
Metropol. Conserv. Press (1840) II, 328 The •gum trade, on 
the western coast of Africa. 1894 H, Nisdet Bush Girl's 
Rom. 151 *Gum-tTunks instead of the homelike trees. 1804 
Atm. Rez>. II. 29/1 A large wooden tub, containing about 
2000 lbs. weight,, .is fixed on the deck of the *gum-vessels. 
1887 Moloney Forestry W, Afr. 128 Other *gum.yielding 
Acacias. 

9 . Special comb. : gum-animal, the Senegal 
- gnlago (see quot.); gum-boots //.cS*., boots made 

of ‘gum* or india-rubber; gum-digger, one who 
digs for K.vubi gam; gum-digging, the occupa- 
tion of a gum-digger ; gum-drop //..S’., a prepara- 
tion of sweetened gum, used as a confection and in 
pharmacy ; gum-field, an area where Kauri gum 
may be found; gum-flowers .SV. , artificial flowers ; 
also attrib, ; gum-paper, paper gummed on one 
side ; gum-seal, an impression of a seal taken 
on softened gum ; gura-shoes U.S., goloshes : cf, 
gum-boots ] gum-sucker a native Aus- 

tralian (esp. a Victorian) or Tasmanian ; i' gum- 
taffeta iaffeta\ gum-water, a solution 

of gum-arabic in water ; gum-wood, the wood of 
the gum-tree ; the tree itself ; attnb. 

1840 Blyth Cuvier's Anim. Kingd, (1849) 65 The Senegal 
Galago {Galago Senegalensis, Geof.). .is known as the Oum 
animal of Senegal, from its feeding much on that pr^uction. 
187s Wood Lapham Wailing for Mail 11s *1 he long 
indiarubber **cum' boots . . that he worked in at the claim. 
1897 Daily Ncivs 10 July 8/4 Without the assistance of 
‘gum’ boots or dust-defying gaiters. x8^ C. r. Gordon 
C uMMiNC in Centuty Mag. XXVII. 924 A large class of men, 
both Maori and Europe-vn, known as *gum-diggers. i^z 
Starii July 1/8 He picked up a precanous livelihood by 
•gum-digging. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 30 Mar.,pc soldiers 

spending theirabundantgieenbacks..infigand^ 

x886 N. Zealand Herald 28 May 5/5 Praying that the 
•gumfields .. should be opened during the winter season. 
X756 Mrs. Calderwood Jrnl. (1884I 316 A crown of gum- 
flowers, which was afterwards put on her. *0** vALTj^wn. 
Parish xii. (1895) 86 There was she painted like a Jezebel, 
with gum-flowers on her head. 1829 Carlyle Mtsc. (r®57) 
I. 276 Broken Italian gumflowers. 1864 Browning in Mem. 
Tennyson {tZ^l) H- i- As if they ^y^ant seed m a gum- 
flower manufactory'. 1898 Weshti. Gas. 4 Mar. 5/3 n 
extremely thin slip of *gum paper inserted along the inside 
edge. 1826 Miss I»Iitford Pillage Ser, n. (1863) 281 
The most trifling womanly occupations— making gum- 
seals, imitating cameos. 1872 Morn. Post^ Si ”e!!2 

Forbidding him . . to leave his •gum-shoes in her hall. 1853 
W. Howitt Two V. Victoria 1. 24 loo cute to be bitten 
twice by the over ’cute ‘'gum-suckers, as the native 
Victorians are called. 1887 All \ ear Round y 7/2 

A ‘gum-sucker’ is a native of Tasmania, and owes hts 
elegant nickname to the abundance of gum-trees * 

Tasmanian fore.sts. 1738 %yN\vy Pol formers, ‘ 

236 Faith, you have made her fret like gum-taffety. 170 
Sterne 7 n Shandy III. iv. You are so fortunate a fellow, 
as to have h.vd your jerkin made of a gum-fanefa, and the 
body-lining to it, of a sarcenet or thin persian. 1639 Roberts 


Compleat Ca««HVr(t672l46Withachalkltne,dipt in •Gum- 
water. ^1759 Coledrooke in Phil. Trans. LI. 43 A ground 
laid . . with levigated chalk mixed -with gum water. 
1869 Semple 155 Injections of gum-water were 
passed into the trachea. 1683 Penn Wks. (1782) IV. 302 
The trees of most note, are.. poplar, *gumwood, hickery. 
1897 P. Warung Tales Old Regime 133 Blocks of pine or 
gum-wood. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 28 June lo/i, I tried., 
grafting on gumwood stocks. 

b. In names of plants yielding gum: gum- 
ci&tus, one of the shrubs of the genus which 
yield ladaniim ; gum-plant, a plant of the genus 
Grtndeha, y/YAzh. is covered with a viscid secretion ; 
gum-succory, (a) Chondrillajuucea\ also,thegum 
produced from it ; (^) Lactuca perennis ; gum- 
thistle, Onopordiumacanthium, Also Gum-tree. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11, iio/i The*Gum Cistus hath 
. . a clammy sweet moisture called Gum Laudanum. 1824 
Miss AIitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 73 A flower almost as 
transitory as the gum cistus. 1858 G. Macdonald Phan- 
tastes xix. 225 The gum-cistus . . drops every night all the 
blossoms that the day brings forth. 1548 Turner Names 
^f Herbes 26 Cbondrilla. .. It maye be named in englishe 
Ryshe Succory or *gum Succory because it hath a clammy 
humour in it. 1551 — Herbal 1. Kj, The leaues & the 
stalke of gume succory* haue the poour for to degest. 1756 
Watson in Phil. T'r/zr/x.XLIX. 845 The least wild Lettuce, 
or Dwarf Gum-Succory*. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 8 
A<^nthium,..I thynke it maye be called in englishe. .*gum 
thistle. .because it is gummy*. 1656 Ridgley /V y-i/rX' 
31 X He strewed .. the powder of Gum Thistle very safely, 
upon Ulcers with rottenness of the Bones. 

Gnm, sb.^ See Red-gum and White-gum. 
i'GtIItl, Sc. Ods. Mist, vapour. 

*5*3 Douglas vii. Prol. 131 Wyih cloudy gum and 

rak ourquhelmyt the air. Ibid. xiii. Prol. 31 The gummys 
rysis, douu fallis the donk rym. 
tGum, sb.^ Ohs. rare—^. Also 6 gomme. 
= Gumma. ? Also Comb, gttm-galled adj. 

1558 Warde tr. Aleceis* Seer. 13 b, A verie goodly secrete 
for the gommes[It.^<7;//«/^] or burgeons that remaineof the 
great Pockes. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. Eloquence (1738) 139 That 
filthy Bitch, that gumgall'd Whore, the Whore of Babylon. 

Gum (gem), sb.^ dial, and vulgar. [Deforma- 
tion of God. Cf. Gom.] In phr. (or e^y)^//;;; 
= by (or my) God. 

1832 W, Stephenson Gat^head Local Poems 100 Aw said 
let’s ken what a* this means, By gum to hear’t aw’s weary. 
1857 ‘ C Bede’ Verdant Green iii. x, My gum, Glglamps \ 
you’ll be the death of me some fine day. 1887 H. Smart 
Cleverly won i. xo Newmarket Heath may make you shiver, 
but, by gum ! it gives you an appetite. 1894 Blackmore 
Pcrlycross 194 Got you there, Sergeant ; by gum, I did ! 
Gum (gom),j/.l Forms: s gomme, 5, 7 gmmne, 
7- gum. [f. Guu r#.-] 

+ 1 . tram. To treat with aromatic gums, as in 
flavouring wine or embalming .a corpse. Obs. 

14x9 Proclam, in Riley Bond. Mem. (1868) 672 William 
Horold, Couper. .gummydand rasyd two buttes with diuers 
gummes, 1470-83 Malokv Arthur v. vai. Noble men 
whome the kynge dyd do bawmc and gomme with many 
good gommes aromatyk. 

2 . To stiffen with gum ; to coat or smear with or 
as with gum. 

x6io B, JONSON Alch. 1. 1, He gumme your silkes With good 
strong water, an' you come. 1638 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 239 They register, .his acts., in Cjedar Tablets, gum’d 
with Cynabre. ^ 1683 Burnct tr. Morfs Utopia (1684) 75 
They u>e also in their Windows, a thin linnen Cloth, that 
is. .oiled or gummed. 1896 Indianapolis Typogr. yrnl. 16 
Nov. 392 A new method of gumming paper. 

3 . To fasten, or fix in position with gum or some ; 
sticky substance. Also with down, together,, up. 

1392 Kyd .S'/. (1602) 1 3 Illy eies are gum’d with 

teares, thy cheekes are wan. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., De 
tnollibus et effacminatis 1x641) no Bleaching their hands at 
Mid-night, gumming, and bridling their beards. 1633 Gur- 
NALL Chr. in A rm, x, 209/2 The doubting Chrislmns eye of 
faith, is . . gumm’d up with unbelieving fears. Artif. 

Handsom. 176 Scandalised at Ladies powdering, curling, and 
gumming their haire. 1776-96 Withering Brit, Plants 
(ed. 3) 111. 775 When dried and gummed on paper, they 
[leafits] fotm an acute angle with the stalk. 1874 G. Lawson 
Dis. Eye 145 If the Uds become gummed together. 1876 F. E. 
Trollope Charming B'eHow 1. iv. 46 Little rings of hair 
gummed down all over her forehead, substandard 15 Dec., 
Shilling deposits can be made by means of penny stamps 
gummed on forms. 

4 . inir. Of a fruit tree ; To exude gum as a 
morbid secretion. Cf. Gum sb,^ 7. 

1794 Trans. Soc. Arts XII. 207 Several of the cherries 
[treesl w’cre much gummed. 1802 Ibid. XX. 173 To prevent 
the cherry tree from gumming. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 41/1 
When planted in stiff and wet soils it [the cherrj*] grows 
slowly, gums very much, and falls into a state of incurable 
bad health. 

5 . ? Ci.S. a. To become guiunious. b, ‘To be- 
come clogged Or stiffened by some gummy sub- 
stance, as inspissated oil; as, a machine will gum 
up from disuse* {Cent. Dictf 

1874 Raymond tiji Ref, Mines 509 The oil solidifies or 
gums, and clogs the boles. 

6. trans. To cheat, delude, humbug. U.S. slang, 
[Said to originate from the opossum’s eluding tlie 
huntsman in the foliage of a gum-tree.] 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. X44 You can't 
gum me, I tell ye now, an* so you need n’t try. 1859 Sala 
Tw. round Clock (1861) 232, I began to think., he w.ts 
quizzing me—' gumming’ is the proper Transatlantic col- 
loquialism. JS75 Chamb. ^ml. 25 Sept. 6ix/x Now don’t 
you try to gum me. 


Gtuh (gom), V.- U.S. [f. Gum j/j.I] iraus. To 
deepen and enlarge the spaces between the teeth of 
(a worn saw). See Gdmmer. ' 

1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., To Gum a Saiv^ to punch 
out and give the set to the teeth of a saw, by means of a 
machine called a gummer. The phrase alludes to the 
growth of the teeth from the gums. sB&qSci. Amer. 26 Feb. 
i^The operation of gumming saws with an emery wheel. 
Gum, variant of Gome i Obs. 

Gumashins, var. gamaskius : see Gamash. 

1830 Gklt Laivrie T. 1, ii, A decent .. carlin, that could 
turn coats and shape gumashins. 

Gumb, obs. form of Gum and sb.^ 

Gumba, gumbay, obs. forms of Gumbv, 
d'Gumble, Obs. rare— A cheek-bone. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury xi. 153/1 Bones in a Horse.. 
Inferiour Gumbles or Cheek-bones 2. 
d* Gumble-stool. Obs. [Origin doubtful: cf. 
prec. with Gum sb.'^ 3.] A cucking-stool. Also 
tgum-Btool (perh. from Gum 3). 

1623 in Noake IVorc. in Olden Time (1849) 110 For carrj*- 
ingof several w'omen upon the gum stoolc. 1653 Baxter 
Wore. Petit. 33 That silly women sh.-iH be dipt over jiead 
in a Gumble-stool for scolding. 1655 — Quaker Catech. 
25, 1 desire of you that you will not put me by with Gumble- 
stool Rhetorlck in stead of Answers. 

Gumbo (go’mb^?). U.S. Also gombo. [Negro 
patois ; ‘ from the Angolan kiugomboy the ki- being 
the usual Bantu prefix, and -ngombo the real 
word’ (J. Platt, jun., in Atheuxum, Sep. 1, 1900) ; 
Marcgraf 164S writes qttiugombo.] 

1 . a. A colloquial name lor the okra plant or its 
pods {Hibiscus esculeutus). Also attrib. b. A 
soup thickened with the mucilaginous pods of this 
plant. Also gumbo soup. 

1839 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Combo, or Gumbo, i. the 
Southern name for what is called at the North, Ohra, the 
pod of the Hibiscus esculeutus. 2. In the southern States, 
a sou^ in which this plant enters largely as an ingredient. 
x8^ Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., The three gentlemen., 
eating gombo soup. 1880N.H. B1SHOF4 Mths. Sneak-Box 
205 The mild-eyed Louisiana Indian woman with her sack 
of gumbo spread out before her. 1883 Harper's Mag, Aug. 
463/2, 1 should like mutton broth and gumbo everj* day. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 158/2 Gombo Fruits. X893 
Leland Mem. l. 57 Terrapins and soft-shell crabs, gumbo, 

. .peaches, venison. 

2 . a. Gcol. * The stratified portion of the lower 
till of the Mississippi valley * (Funk’s Stand. Did.). 
b. colioq. Western U.S. The mud of the prairies. 
Also gumbo mud. 

x88x Chicago Times 16 Apr., Such a thing as hard-pan, 
bed rock near the surface or gumbo is not found here |i. c. 
in Nebraska]. 1891 C. Roberts Adrift Amer. 27 The soil 
here is largely mixed with a kind of blue clay, locally known 
as ‘gumbo 1894 Century Mag. Jan. 453/1 Gumbo is .. 
the clay of Northern ^Vyoming. When wet, it is the 
blackest, stickiest, .mud that exists on earth. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX. 49X/2 Only when in gumbo mud dtd we find 
our wheels to be a hindrance. 

3 . A patois spoken by negroes in the French \Yest 
Indies, Louisiana, Bourbon, and Mauritius. Also 
attrib. [? A different word.] 

j88z Sala Amer. Retds. (1883) II. v. 65 The coloured 
people [in New Orleans] whogabble a wondrous salmagundi 
of a patois, made up of French. Spanish, and indigenous 
African, which is known as ‘Gumbo*. Ibid, vi. 74 Were 
the verb ' boumer ’ as an equivalent for to * boom ’, admitted 
inlothe vocabulary' of ‘Gumbo’ French. 1891 E. WAKEnr.LD 
If 'isdom of Gombo in Cent. XXX. 573 Gombo is a mere 

phonetic burlesque ofPrench, interlarded with African words. 
Gumboil (gi^'niboil). Also gnmbile. [f. Gum 
sby + Boil An inflammator)* swelling or 

small abscess on the gum. 

*753 N. Torriano Gaugr. Sore Throat 63 Abscesses in 
the alouth and Gums (called Gum-boils). 1828 Lowell 
Lett. (1894) I. 6, I have got the ague together with a gum- 
bile, x8W Livingstone Last ^ntls. (1873) I. i. 3 'Ihe 
Sultan had toothache, and a gumboil. 

Gumboodge, -bouge, obs. forms of Gasib&gl*. 
Gxuxiby (g»’mbi). Also 8 gumbay, 9 gumba. 
[Negro patois ; cf. Kongo nhombi, a kind of drum.] 

A kind of drum used by the negroes of the West 
Indies, made by stretching a skin across the ends 
of a bo.x, or a portion of a hollow tree, or the like. 
Also gumby'dmm. 

X790 J. B. Moreton W. Ind. Cust. ff Mann, 155 An her- 
ring barrel or tub, with sheep-skins substituted for the heads, 
in imitation of a drum, called a gumbay. Hi&Life Planter 
famaica 46 The negroes , . dancing . . to ihe sound of ihe 
gumba. X834 M. G. Lewis yml. W. Ind. 322 'I he greatest 
part remained quietly in the negro houses beating the 
gumby-drum. 

Gume, var. GomeI Obs. ; obs. f. Gu3t sb.^ and sb.- 
Gumfiate (gr’mfitf't), v. nouce-wd. [ad. It. 
gonfat’O, pa. pple. of goufare = F. goufer'.—h. 
conflate, f. con- XogzA\tv -rjlare to blow.J trans. 

To ])uff up, cause to swell. 

1820 Galt Ayrshire Legatees in Blaclr.v. Mag. VIII. x8 
The inflamed gout of polemical controversy . .had gumfiated 
esery mental joint and member of that zealous prop of the 
Relief Kirk. 

GumfoUy. ?Corrupt var. cumphorie,Qo\\Y\\tx. 
i6ro Markham Masterp. i. IxxviiL 163 Secth it in the 
iuyee of Gumfolly. 

GtUU-gtlin. (gr^'niigr^m). Also S gum-gumma, 

S-9 gom-gom. fFresumably from some .Malay 
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dialect. Cf. Gong-gong.] A hollow iron bowl, 
which is struck with an iron or wooden stick; 
a series of the same, varying in size and tone. 

1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's t ’oy. E. Ittd. 244 Their warlike Musick 
is an Instrument made of Mettle, called Gura-Gum, much 
in the Nature of our Drums. 1774 Jorl Collier [J. Bick-' 
nal] Mus. Trav, (1775I 56 Playing a warlike measme with 
his gom-gom. 1800 Charlotte Smith Solit, IFaiiderer 
(1801) I. 326 The conchs and gom^oras of the Maroons 
suddenly broke the silence of the night. 1836-9 Dickens 
Sk. Bozy Tales vii. Sieam Excurs., * What'is a gum-gum? ’ 
eagerly enquired several young ladies. 

Gumless (go*niles), a. [f. Gum + -less.] 

Having no gums. 

1790 J. Williams Shrwe Tuesday (1794) 33 Ah I rattle 
not your gumless fangs at me, Thou King of terrors. 

•\ Irnmly (gp*mli)j a. Sc, Ods. [Cf, 

V., ‘to render turbid’ (Jam., with fig. quot. from’ 
Galt).] Muddy, turbid. 

1786 Burks Brigs Ayr 126 Then down ye'll hurl.. And 
dash the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skies. 1804 Tarras 
Poems 71 Wae worth ye, wabster Tam, what’s this That I 
see gaupin gumlie? 

Gumm, obs. form of Gum sh,"^ and sh,^ 

H Gumma (g»'ma). Path, Pi. gummas, gum- 
mata. [mod.L. gumma (neiit.), f. L. Gum 

sb.^l A tumour usually of syphilitic origin, so 
called from the gummy nature of its contents. 

1722 Quincy Lex, Physico-Med. (ed. 2), Gummata. Stru- 
mous tumours are sometimes thus called from the Resem- 
blance of their Contents to gummous Substances. i86x 
BufliSTKAD yen. Dis. (1879) 610 In the central portion of the 
gumma the vesselsare verj' small. 1873 T. H. Green Introd, 
Pathol, (ed. a) 234 The gummata were formerly regarded as 
non-inflammatory neoplasms. 1897 Allbuit's Sysi. Med, 
IV. 808 Gummas, before breaking down, are sometimes 
seen as smooth, red or yellowish defined swellings. 

tGummage (go'med^). Obs, [f. Gumj/>.2-{- 
-AGE.] Production of gum. 

1610 W. Folkjngham Art 0/ Survey i. vi. 13 What Trees, 
Plants, Shrubs : what Fruitage, Mastage, Gummage. 

Gummate (go^mek), a, Ckem. [f. Gumm-ic 
+ -ATE 4. j A salt of gummic acid. 

1825 Henry Elevi, Cheuu 11 . 193 The supposition that the 
gummate of lead is composed of two atoms of oxide of lead 
and one of gum, • 

GxiiuinatoiiS (gr'inatss), a. Path. [f. mod.L. 
gummat- Gumma + -ous.] Of the nature of or re- 
sembling a gumma, Cnmtnaioiis tumour * Gumma. 

1684 tr. Bonei's Merc. Comf'ii. x. 356 If there be ^umma- 
tous Tumours.. Sarsa is proper. 1743 Amyand in Phil. 
Traus.XLllI.sg 6 She had a gummatous Swelling. .on the 
right Arm. i86x Busistead Peu. Dis. (1879) 594 Gum- 
matous ulcers .. are always upon the upper surface of the 
tongue. 1897 Allbuit's Syst. Med. IV. 190 The develop- 
ment of gummatous tissue. 

Gummb, obs. form of Gum sb.^ 

Gumme, obs. form of Gum sb.\ sb.^, and v.T- 
Gummed (g^^md),///. a. [f, Gum^ 3.2 or + 
-ED.] f a. Spread with aromatic gums. b. Stiff- 
ened with gum ; coated or smeared with gam. 
Also _/f§. c. Of a pigment : Mixed with gum. 

<rx45o ME, Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 172 A gommed clout 
[v.rr. gummit clowte, gomed cloth]. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, 
IV, II. ii. 2, I haue remoued Falstafs Horse, and be frets 
like a gum'd Veluet. 1632 Shirley Ball iv. i. Wks. 1833 
111 . 56 How now, gumm’d Taffeta? 1664 Evelyn Diary 
22 June, Pictures of men and countries, rarely painted on 
a sort of gummed calico. 1713 Genii. Instructed (ed. 5) 
420 We hate the stiff and gumm’d Deportment of the 
Italian. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 79 Mix a little 
gummed colour in a large shell, 1807 hied. jml. XVII. 408 
A small bandage of gummed silk, applied over the closed 
eye-lids. 18&4 how^Lh Fireside Trav, 113 A badly-gummed 
j>ostage-stamp. 1898 Daily AViw 23 Sept. 5/4 Could the 
stamp be applied unless over some gummed slips? 

Gummed (gomd), a'l- [f. Gum sb.^ + -ed 2.] 
Provided wi\h gums (of a certain kind). 

a 1529 Skelton E. Rummyng e,o A man would hauepytty 
To se how she is gumbed, Fyngered and thumbed. 1806 
Shorting Mag. XXVII. 140 Be sure they [codes] are sound 
that they be hard gummed. 

Gummer (gt^'mai). l/.S, [f. Gum v.^ + -er i.] 
a A workman who enlarges the spaces between 
the teeth of a saw, b. A machine for this purpose. 

3859 [see Gum c'.S], 1B87 Set. Amer. 26 Feb. 130 Emery 
vulcanite saw gummer. 

Gummic (gz^ mik), a. Chem. [f. L. gumm-i 
Gum + - 1 C.] Gummic acid \ an acid obtained 
from Arabic acid (see Arabic a. 2 ). 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 357 Gummic acid 
was discovered by M. Simonin about the year 1830. x88o 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 275/2 Gummic acid. 

Gummiferous (gj^mi feras), a. [f. h.gtimmi 
Gum sb:- + -feuous.J Producing gum. 

1683-4 Robinson in P/iH. Trans. X'XIX. 475 Balsami- 
ferous, Gummiferous, and Saccharine Plants, 

Gnmminess (gz>'mines}. [f. Gvmtr aJ anci 
a.'-^ -t- -NE8S.] The quality or condition of being 
gummy, in various senses. Also quasi-r^i/x^r., somc- 
thing gummy, a gummy concretion. 

x6oo Surflet Country Famt i. xii. 59 To take away the 
filthines or gummines of the cies. 1665 R. KrrHALE Medela 
Pestil, 61 Their gumminess e.xcludeth infectious air. 1676 
WisF.MAN Surg, vut. iv. 33 One. .came to roe. .with a gum- 
miness on the tendons reaching to his fingers. 1726 Lkoni 
AUerti's Arehit. 1 . 31/1 Ancient Aqueducts, whose Mouths, 
having contracted a kind of Gumminess, have seem’d in- 
CTusi^ all over with Stone. 1761 Stekne Tr.Shandy III. 


iv, Had there been the least gumminess in my lining, by 
Heaven .' it bad all of if, long ago, been frayed and fretted 
to a thread. x8oi W.-Heberden Comm. Ivi. (1806) 326 
Accompanied with wateriness, or gumminess, where the 
tears are not supplied fa.sier. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 394 The thread should have lost part of its- heat 
and gumminess before it touches the bars of the reel. 

Gummiiig (g»*mig), vbl. sb. [f. Gum z/.i + 
-ING i.J The action of Gum v?- in various senses. 

1. The action f of treating with aromatic gums 
(^obs.) ; the action of fastening or smearing with 
gum ; s^cc. the action of applying gum-water to a 
lithographic stone. 

14x0 Proclam, in Riley Lend. Mem, (1868) 672 To have 
a lykly manere taste and smell to the drjmkyng of Romeney, 
thurgh be.gummyng and rasyng aboueseyd. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Gommement, a gumming.^ 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 137 The Face.. will not 
admit of Gumming so well as the other parts of the Body. 
x688 R, Holme Armoury 111.97/1 Gumming . . is to rub the 
in-side of the Bed-Tick with .. Gum to keep Feathers 
from coming through iL 

2. The process (in fruit trees) of giving out a 
morbid exudation of gum ; (in the eyelids) of 
becoming fastened together with gum ; (in oils) of 
acquiring a gum-like consistence. 

x8S9 R. Thompson GardenePs Assist, 535 The latter 
[suckers or layers) are comparatively weak, and apt to cause 
gumming. 1874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye 3 l*he tarsal edges of 
the lids should be anointed at night., to prevent their 
gumming together. iBgz Garden 27 Aug. j8o Aluch wood 
[of cherry trees] being lost through gumming and canker. 

Gnmmite (gt^’moit). A/iu. [Named by Dana 
in i 868 ,f. L. ^/ 7 ?////- 2 GuM.rA 2 -f -ite.] Abydrate 
of uranium of reddish-yellow colour, and resem- 
bling gum. 

1868 Dana /I/m. (ed. 5) 179 Gumroite. .looking much like 
gum. 1892-^ Alift. 893 Gummtte is also abundant at the 
Flat-Rock mine. 

Giunmose (g»mdh*s), a,^ gummos-us : 

see Gummous and -ose.J *= Gummous. 

1678 R. R[ussELL]Ge^tfnv.vi.25oGrind clear and gummose 
Sulphurvive to a most subtile Powder. 1702 Sir J. Floyer 
in P/lit. Trans. XXill. tiyi The Leaves of Liquorish feel 
gummose. 1743 tr. Heisier's Surg. 372 When the Eyelids 
are glued together by a gummose and inspissated Matter. 

Gummose (gr»mda*s), Path. [f. Gumma -i- 
-osE.] = Gummatous. 

i 66 g New Syd. Soc, Bienn, Retrosp. 346 Dr. Hippel 
describes a ^mmose tumour^ involving all the coats of the 
eye. .. A microscopic examination^ by Prof. Neumann, 
determined it to be a gummose syphilitic growth. 

Gummosity (gi^mp-ali). [ad. L. *gttmmpsi- 
tat-em, f. gummos-us Gummous.] The quality of 
being gummous. fin Alchemy ^ a quality or 
condition of which metals were supptjsed to be 
capable, 

1651 Biggs Ner.v Disp. f 97 The gummosity of herbs. 1678 
R. R[usscll 1 Ceber iii. li. iii. viii. 230 Among Bodies 
wanting the compleatment of Perfection, Jupiter [tin] most 
slowly flowreth its Gummosity. 1707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-lVatch 265 The crudity and mucilaginous Gum- 
mosity [depends] on a deficient Pulse. 

+ b. concr, A gummy substance, deposit, con- 
cretion, etc. Obs. 

c 1^00 Lan/ranc's Ctrurg. 344 This gummosite kat is 
clepid . . olibanum. 1655 Let. in Hartlib Ref. Covinnv. 
Bees 39 Fewer (bees) can be kept, if they must seek their 
Wax out of the Gummosity of some floures. 1683 Salmon 
Doron Aled. n. v. 395/1 [It) mollifies and dissolves all hard 
knobs, & gummossities upon the joynts of the Fingers. 

Gummous (gp’m3s), a.^ [ad. L. gummosus, 
f. gummi Gum ; see -ous, Cf. F. gommeux.'\ 

1. Of the nature of gum, gum-like. 

1669 W, Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 185 Barthius. .concludes 
this gummo^ liquor to be the rcguline parts of antimony. 
1676 Boyle in Phil. Trans. XL 802 Resinous or Gummous 
substance, that looked like high colour’d Amber. 1699 
J. Woodward ibid. XXL 209 Hence come our Mannas, our 
Homes, and other Gummous Exsudations of Vegetables. 
1812 J. Smyth Prod, oj" Customs (1821) 152 Alanna is a 
gummous substance, obtained by the incision of various 
sorts of trees. iBzz-^^Good’s Study hied. ksA. 4)IV.346To 
which we may add gummous blood, viscid mucous [etc.]. 
jAg.^ 1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy IX. xiii, The thoughts rise 1 
heavily and pass gummous through my pen. j 

T 2. Of a plant or tree : Abounding in or yield- i 
ing gum ; « Gummy 2 . 

1693 J. Clayton Virginia in Alisc. Curios. (1708) III. 
306 If a Gummous Plant or Tree, that grows low, ..it 
abounds with acid Spirits. 

Hence GwmmonBness, 

1666 J. H. Treat. Gt. Antidote 4 Set it in an ash Furnace, 
with a gentle heat till the ingredients be fully dissolved, 
and the bitterness and gummousness be fully gone. 

Gummous (gn'mas), <r.2 Path, [fi mod.L. 
Gumma + -ous.] = Gummatous, 

xs88 J. Read Compend. Method 61 b. When ther are 
hard gummous tumors, as nodes or sivciHngs^ or pains or 
vlcere. i86x Bumsteao Ven. Dis, (1879)646 But sometimes 
gummatous infiltration supervenes, constituting a gummous 
meningitis. 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. II. 279 Ulcers, 
gummous tumours, and so on. 

Gummy (gr'ini), <z.t Forms: 6-7 gummio, 

(7 goomie, gommie), 4 - gummy, [f. Gu 3 i 
sb.^ 4- -y l.J 

1. Of the nature of gum ; gura-like, sticky, viscid. 
X39S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxviii. (1495) 651 
The bestc kynde of gutta..semyth yf it be broke shynynge 
wythin and gummy, a 2520 Skelton E. Rummyng 25 


Her lewde Ijqipes twayne They slauer, men sajme, Lyke a 
ropye rayne, A gummy glayre. 1575 Turberv. Faulccurie 
275 Ibe gummie fatte of a fygge. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 
313 Of this gummie and glutinous substance they frame also 
their dores and entries which are wide and large. 1646 
Sir T. Brovs'Ne Pseud. Ep. ri. i. 51 Gummy resinous bodies, 
Masticke, C^mphire, and Storax. X649 T. Stanley Eurota, 
etc. 29 Myrrha. .darts The gummy Jewells of her weeping 
tree. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 168 Especially if they have 
a more gummy juice. . 1727 Bradley /vrw. Dict.s.y. Aloes 
Aloes, .fortifies the Stomach by its Gummy Substance. 1789 
Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) II. 116 A black gummy matter it 
contains. x8i8 Keats^ Endym. i. 229 And gummy frankin- 
cense was sparkling bright 'Neath smothering parsley. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. lit. i. (1851) 234 Those cases of 
near approach to the solid slate which obtain in viscid or 
gummy liquids. 1890 Sara Duncan Social Departure 372 
Their [mummies’] wide mouths stuffed with gummy drugs. 

2. Abounding in gum. \ Gtwtmy thistle x the 
gum-thistle (see Gum pb). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 222 This obseruance is to be 
kept, seith he, In chiritreen and alle that gummy be. 1589 
Fleming Virg. Bucol. vii. 27 Heere is a berth and gummy 
wood, beer’s fire good store alivaies. 1598 Florio, Eu/orbio, 
Euphorbium, or gummie thistle. 1604 E. G(rimstoke1 
P' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. viii. 350 Then set they fire vnto 
it, increasing it still with goomie wood. x667MiltonP,Z. 
K. iccjS 7 ’he slant Lightning, whose thiyart flame driv’n down 
Kindles the gummie bark of Firr or Pine. 1732 Genii. Alag. 
11,670 The gummy Pine. 1834 Aird Nebuchadnezzar \\\. 32 
Of gummy pine she bore a waving brand. 1869 Aldrich 
Story Bad Boy 62 There are . . ancient turtles wandering 
about that gummy woodland. 

b. Of a process ; Attended with the production 
of gum. 

x_884 Bower & Scott De Bnry's Phaner, 543 Starting- 
points of the gummj' disorganisation. 

3. Suffused ■with or exuding gum, or a gum-like 
substance, a. Of the eyes. 

xsBo^ Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Erraille, which hath 
the ejes gummie. 1693 Dryden Persius (1697) 437 ITie 
j-awning Vouth..Then rubs his gummy Eyes. X720 Swift 
Progr. Beauty 15 Crack’d lips, foul teeth, and gummy eyes. 
i.TSgState Paper in Ann. Reg. 252/1 His eyes .. are gummy 
particularly his left eye. 

b. Of the buds, etc. of plants and trees. 

X776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. ai Helmet of 
the blossom gummy. 1833 Tennyson Poems 36 . 1 came and 
hay Beneath those gummy chestnutbuds. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 197 Linospris vulgaris . , involucre gummy. 

+ c. transf. Sticky, soiled, dirty. Obs. 

1641 Sir W, Mure Counierbuff^ 274 Our inlightened 
King . . Through clear, not gommie spectacles shall see. 
X720 Qk\ Poems (1745)11, 22 The wit. .Whose gummy hat 
no scarlet plumes adorn. 

4. Said esp. of the ankles and legs ; As if 
charged with lumps of gum ; puffy, swollen. • 

X737 Bracken Farriery Impr, (1757) IL 40 The great 
Sinew behind should be large and a good way from the 
Bone., otherwise he is what we call gummy in this particular 
Part. X7B4 J. Barry in Lect, /’rt/H/.iii. (1848) 148 The legs 
not only want beauty, but are even gummy and ill-formed. 
X797-ITO2 G. Colman A’r. Grins, Low Ambition xx, Blear- 
eyed, baker-kneed, and gummy. 1819 Blachtv. Alag. V. 
539 No man with short, chubby, flat-soled feet, and gummy 
ancles, is naturally inclined to run for a wager. 1824 W. 
Irving T, Trait. II. 2X He had grown thickset and rather 
gummy. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. viii. 164 Aly 
ankles ain’t * gummy 

5. Comb., as gummy-legged, -like adjs. 

X737 Bracken Farriery luipr, (1757) IL 172 There are 
some gummy-leg’d Horse very apt to the Gre.ase and 
Scratches. X849 D. Campbell luorg. Ckem.'zjz The acid 
thrown down by ammonia, ignited, is in gummy-like 
masses. 

Gtimmy (gu’mi), Path. [f. Gumma + -T.] 
s= Gummatous. 

i86x Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 622 Gummy tumors of 
the laryn.x are much more common than has been supposed. 
1873 T, H. Green Introd. Pathol, 234 Gummy growths 
frequently originate in the fibrous septa. 

Gump (g^mp), sh, dial, and l/.S, A foolish 
person, a dolt. 

1825 Jamieson Suppl., Gump, a numscull; a term most 
generally applied to a female, convejdng the idea of great 
stupidity. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. xv. 42 He’s . . 
sort ofanaiteral too, I guess; rather a gump, hey? 1848 
Lowell Biglmu P, Poems 1890 11 . 47 An' it makes a handy 
sum.tu, Any gump could larn by heart. X883 F.R. Stockton 
Rudder Grange vii. 07 ‘ Get down, gump said Pomona, 
and down she scrambled. x888 Advance (Chicago) 21 June 
387 Molly, ..has that great gump been making love to 
you? 

Gump Cgt^mp), V. Sc, and north. Also gumph. 
a. intr. To grope with the hands, esp. to grope 
after fish, b, traits. To catch (fish) by groping- 
Also with out. Hence Gu’mping vhl. sb. 

x8xx A. Scott Poems 113 (Jam.) Whan I to ope the seal 
had gutnpit, For vera joy the board I thumpjt. z8i8 Hogg 
Brownie Bodsheck, etc. 11 . 168 Give_ me a specimen how 
you gump the fish? . . If ye’ll gang wi' me . . I'll let ye sec 
gumping to perfection. Ibid, 170 Gumphing (see Guddling 
vdl. cb.J. s 8 jo W. Brockic m IV. S. Crockett lUinstretsy d 
Alerse (1893) 169 Ye never gumpt in a burn for trout. x88i 
J. Younger .4 «/f>Wi»^.xiii, There I gumped out half a stone 
of speckled trouts. 

Gumplieoil(go*mfibn). Sc. Alsopgmnpbion. 
[Corruption of Gonfalon’ or Goa’fakot^.] A 
funeral banner. 

/T172S A- Nisbet Heraldry (1742' H. iv. xiv, 151 
followed the little gumplieoii carried upright. Ibid., locn 
the great gumpheon or mort-hcad charged as aforc-saui- 
x8x5 Scott Guy AI. xxxvii, Gumphions of tarnished white 
crape. 



G-UMPLE-POISTED. 

Gu'in.ple-foi^S'ted, Ct. *SV. Sulky, out of temper. 
(Cf. Sc. s^wtph’face ‘downcast countenance’, ^ujuplc- 
faced ‘ chap*fallen ’ : see Eng, Dial. Dicti) 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. vii, Ye are gumple-foisted wi’ 
me. 

Gumption (gi^’mPjsn). coUoq. Also gum- 
shion. [Orig. Sc. ; cf. rttm-, rumble-gumption.^ 

1. Common sense, mother wit, shrewdness. 

17x0 Ramsay Fam. Epist. ii. 52 ’Tis sma presumption To say 
theyVe but unlearned darks, And want the gumption. 1785 
in Grose Z?n:/. Vulg.Tonpie. e\\iVi^z\\s\nEurop. Mag. 
IX. 210 Why this here fellow here, who writes that there, 
Has no more gumption than my founder’d mare. ' ciSiz 
Sir C. Napier in W. N. Bruce Life ii. (1885) 76 It is .. 
rapid movement that gives cavalry value, the application 
of which requires gumption in the commander. 18x7 Lamb 
Lett. (1888) II. 2 There’d be many a damn let Fly At my 
presumption, If I should try, Being a fellow of no gumption. 
1819 J. Lawrence in Monthly Mag. XLVII. 312 A dangerous 
farrago of holy gumshion. ^ 1832 L\'tton Eugene A. i. ix, 
One does not have gumption till one has been properly 
cheated. 1889 ‘Rolf Boldrrwood’ Robbery under Arms 
xvii, If they, .show pluck and gumption they, .get promoted. 

2 . Painting, a. (See quot. 1825.) ? Ohs. b. A 
vehicle for colour. 

1813 Scott Triermain ii. 2 Interlude, This thicket, for 
their gumption fit, Afay furnish such a happy bit. 1825 
Jamieson Suppl. s. v. GtimMion^ In a note on this article, 
Sir W. Scott remarks, that ^painters call the art of preparing 
colours their gumption’. 

b. 18^ Fairholt Diet. Art, Gumption, this elegant and 
expressive name is applied to a nostrum much in request 
by painters in search of the supposed ‘lost medium’ of the 
old masters..The formula for preparing this medium gives 
a mixture of drying linseed oil and mastic varnish, which 
gelatinises; or simple linseed oil and sugar of lead. 
1839 Gullick & Times Paint. 205 They [various vehicles] 
are called ‘Meguilps’ from their inventor; one variety 
receives the name of ‘ Gumtion’. 

Hence Gtfmptionless a., without gumption, 
senseless. 

1823 Qkx.’s E ntail xxii. 78 Come awa, ye gumshionless cuif. 
1861 R. Quin Heather Lintie (1866) 147 Gumptionless 
whinings. 

Gumptious (giP’mi’/ss), a. [f. Gumption ; see 
-ous.] Possessed of gumption, or common sense. 
{In some recent Diets.) 

Gumpus (gyrapys). *SV. « Gump sb. 

idzs Lockhart in Scott's Fam. Lett, (1894) II. 297 Put 
that [portmanteau] in your mouth, you gumpus. 1825-80 
in Jamieson. 

Gu’m-rash *= Red-gum. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 422 E'.xormia 
SirophuluSi Gum-rash. 

Gum resin, gum-re*sin. [f. Gum sbl- + 

Resin.] A vegetable secretion consisting of resin 
mixed with gum or mucilage; e.g. ammoniac, 
euphorbium, gamboge, etc. 

27x2 tr, Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 64 It is a Gum-Rosin, 
said, by some, to come from the same Tree with the Chio 
Turpentine. x8oo Henry Epit. Che»t. {1808) 280 Gum- 
'resins, along with resin, have an admixture of extractive 
matter. i86x Miss Pratt Flotuer PI. V. 2 The gum resin, 
or Euphorbium of the chemist, is procured from three 
species of Spurge. 18^ Bower & Scott De Bary's Phauer. 
136 The term gum-resin is used to indicate, .the mixture of 
watery and resinous secretions, which is milky when fresh. 

Hence Gum-re'sinous a., of the nature of a gum 
resin. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 46 The species all abound 
in a viscid, yellow, acrid, and purgative gum-zes'inous juice 
resembling Gamboge. 

Gum-stool: see Gumble-stool. 

Gu'm-tree. [f- Gum sbJ^ + Tree.] 

1. Any tree that exudes gum : spec. a. Any tree 
of the genus EuCz\lyptus ; b. Various species of 
the N. American genus Nyssa ; c. Sweet gum 
tree of the U. S., Liquidambar styraciflua. 

1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 628 There is likewise 
black Walnut, . . Dogwood, . . Gum-tree, . . with several others. 
1756 P, Browne famaica 338 The Gum Tree . .yidds a 
great quantity of resin,, .which serves for the boiling house 
lamps.. 2798 Malthus Popul. (1878) 14 Found in the 
body of the dwarf gum-tree. 1846 J, L. Stokes Dtsc^. 
Australia II. ili. 108 The silvery stems of the never-failing 
gum-trees. Austral, Songs 140 The gum.trees 

ghastly shadows downward threw. .t-u 

attrib. 1852 G. C. MuNDY_t?«r Antipodes (1857) 4 Ihe 
leaden tint of the gum-tree foliage. 

2 . Phrases. \U.S:) To be up d gum-tree : to be 
on one's last legs. * Possum up a gum-iree ; the 
title of a song or dance. {AustralP) Ife has seen 
his last gum-tree — it is all up with him. 

1837 Thackeray Ravenssvingvxx, ’Possum up a gum-tree, 
eh? 1840 HalibUrtoN Clockm. Ser. iii, xxi, Many s the time 
I have danced ‘Possum up a gum tree’ at aquiltin frolic 
or huskin’ party. 

Hence Gu-m-'tTeed a., grown with gum-trees. 

1883 P. S. Robinson Sinners * Saints 309 Modesta, a 
queer, wide-streeted, gum-treed place. 

Gua (gyn), sb. Forms : 4-6 gonne, gounne, 
gunne, 5 gownne, gune, 6 gon(e, gonn, 
goon(n©, Sc. gown, 5- gun. gunne, gonne 

(riming with sonne ** sun) ; hence already in 14- 
15th c. the word was adopted as Welsh givn, Irish 
(also Sc. Gaelic) gttnua^ Anglo- gonna, gunna. 

With regard to the ultimate etymology, a suggestion has 
been made by Prof. Skeat that ME. gunne may represent 
.a hypocoristic form of a Scandinavian female name com- 
pounded with Gunn-. This conjecture receives a strong 
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confirmation from the fact (communicated to us by Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson) that an account of munitions at Windsor Castle 
in 1330-1 (Exchequer Acets, Q. R. Bundle 18, no. 34, Pub. 
Rec. Office) mentions *una magna balista de cornu qum 
vocatur Domina Gunilda’. There are other instances of 
the practice of bestowing female personal names on en- 
gines of war; but there was no distinguished lady named 
Gunilda {= ON. Gunttkild-r', spelt Gnnnild in Havelok) 
in the 14th c., and it seems highly probable that this use of 
the name may have come down from Scandinavian times, 
when its exceedingly. appropriate et>*mology would be 
understood (both grmw-r and hild-r mean ‘war’). If 
Gunnkildr, as is likely, was a name frequently given to 
ballistae and the like, it would natural!y,on the introduction 
of gunpowder, be given also to cannon. Indeed, there is 
some appearance of ^evidence that an explosive engine was 
actually called by this name many years before the earliest 
recorded instance of the use of gunpowder in warfare. The 
‘song against the retinues of the great people ’ in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 237, which must have been written in the reign of 
Edw. II, contains the following passage: — ‘The gedelynges 
were gedered Of gonnylde gnoste\ P.alefreiours ant pages, 
Ant boyes with b^te, AUe weren y-haht Of an horse poste 
The correct translation of this passage, which has hitherto 
been unexplained, seem.s to be as follows The lackeys 
were gathered out of Gunnild’s spark [OE. gndst\ see 
Gnast fi.3; the grooms and pages, the varlets with their 
boasting, all were hatched of a horse’s dung’. According 
to analogy, the regular * pel-name ’ in ON. for Gunnhild-r 
\ would be *Gunna, which would give Gunne in ME, ; Rietz 
SrK dial.-lcje., mentions Gunne as a female Kristian name 
j still surviving in Swedish country districts. (In Iceland 
Gunna is now common, but it is taken to stand for GuHnin.) 

The other suggestions that have been made as to the 
origin of the word are obviously unsatisfactory. The 
i assumed OF. of which has been supposed 

I to be a shortening, Is wrongly inferred from mangonneau 
' AIangonel, and is not philoJogJcally possible, unless as a 
back-formation. The F. gonne, large cask, does not occur 
, before the i6th c., and is regarded by Litlr^ as adopted from 
; the Eng. gun. The conjecture that ME. gunne is of echoic 
origin perh. involves no impossibility, but it has no positive 
support, and little intrinsic probability] 

! I. The weapon. 

I 1 . A weapon consisting essentially of a metal 
tube (massive enough to require to be mounted on 
a carriage or a fixed substructure) from which 
heavy missiles are thrown by the force of gun- 
powder, or (in later use) by explosive force of any 
kind ; a piece of ordnance, cannon, ‘ great gun \ 
1339 m Riley Lond. Mem, (1868) 205 Item, in Camera 
Gildaulae sunt sex Instrumenta de latone, vocitata Gonnes, 
et quinque roleres ad eadem. Item, peleta de plumbo pro 
eisdem Instrumentis, qu® ponderant iiii« llbr® et dimidium. 
item, xxxii Jibr® de puJvere pro dictis Instrumentis. 2346 
in A rchseologio- XXXiI.-38r Et eidem Thom* de Roldeston, 
per manus Willielmi de Stanes, ad opus tpsius Regis pro 


IX. gunnes parva de cupro [sent to constable ot toe kin| 
castle in the Isle of SheppeyJ. c 2370 J. Arderne Practica 
(MS. Sloane) in Provip, Parv, 2x9 Cest poudre vault 'k 
gettere pelottes de fer, ou de plom, ou d’areyne, oue vn 
instrument qe Tern appelle gonne. 0x384 Chaucer^. Fame 
Ilf, 553 Went this foule trumpes soun As swifte as pelet out 
of gonne Whan fire is in the poudre ronne. 2393 Langu 
P. PI. C. XXI. 293 Setteb bowes of brake and brasene 
gonnes, And sheiek shot yno'vb. 1404 Durham. Ace. 
Rolls (Surtees) 395 Item unum gun cum pulvere pro guerra, 
2450-70 Gotagros «5- Gavr. 464 Gapand gunnys of brase .. 
That maid ful gret dyn. f 1470 Henry IVallace x. 816 We 
may nocht fie fra 5on barge wait I weill, Weyll stuft thai ar 
with gun and ganje [so ed. 1570 ; MS, gwn ^nje] o/T steill. 
1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 8 The Kynge . . losyde his 
gonnys of ordynaunce uppone them. 2532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 469/1 Except Tyndall tell vsthat Adam prynted 
bokes, and made glasses, and shotte gunnes too. a 2542 W vatt 
in Toitelfs Misc. (Arb.) 54 The furiousgoonne.. When that 
the boule is rammed in to sone : And that the flame cannot 
part from the fire, Crackes in sunder. <125^8 Lindesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, Ded. (S. T.S.) I. 8 This roy of gret 
renowne vas murdreist be ane misforttunit gown. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenoi's Trav, r. 272 She carried then fourteen 
Guns, and had about two hundred Men on board. 2692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Grant, ii. xviii. 228 Gunners do 
allow three Ounces of Powder for every hundred Weight of 
Metal in Iron Guns: and Four Ounces.. in Brass Guns. 
17x2 W. Rogers Foy. 14 A Frigate built Ship of 22 Guns. 
1841 ^LVuitiSTOKE Hist. /nd. 11.407 He mounted a battery of 
ten guns on a high and solid mound of earth. 285* Tenny- 
son Death Wellington 97 He that gain’d a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun. 2858 Greener Gunnery 60 
The guns of the British nation may be divided into four 
classes— Park, or Field artillery. Siege guns, or bat^ring 
tram, garrison guns, and marine arrilleiy. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil. Man, (1862) 50 A Gun (Smooth bore) is 
divided into five parts, which are named Cascable,^ First 
rc-inforce. Second re-inlbrce, Chase, l^fuzrle. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 7 Mar. 6/1 The guns of the Royal Artillery 
•were, .admirably served. 

b. Guns nre fired in honour of persons and 
events, at festivities, and as signals; in the navy, 
morning and evening gun, * warning-pieces ’ fired 
at morning and evening respectively; hence taken 
to indicate the times at which these guns are fired. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 5t The xx« day of the 
same monyth after came in the lorde amrelle of France un 
to Grenwych with xiiij. goodly gallys, and many othw 
sheppes, and there was shotte many gonnys. Ibid. 62 On 
Bartylmew evyne was sholt dyvers goonnes at the gattes m 
London. Capt. Smith Seaman's Graeu. xw. 6z Owe 

them three gunnes for their funerals. 1634, 2660, 2836 

[see Give v. t4C). 2687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenots f rav. 

1 271 We put out English Colours, which they saluted with 
a Gun without shot. 2712 S. Sewall Diary 8 Mar, (1879) 
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fh 339 Many Healths were drunk, and Guns fired at 
drinking them. 2748 Anson's Pop. 11. iii. 145 It being 
represented to him that.. the evening gun might possibly 
discover him .. he was prevailed upon to omjt it for the 
future. 1899 Sir A West Recoil. I. vl 206 A d.-im.-iged 
elbow, .did not prevent my sleeping till the morning gun. 

2535 Latimer .^erm. (1584) 2 Wh.Tt great peeces [rr. of 
ordnance] hath he [the devil] had of Bishoppes of Rome, 
■which haue destroyed whole Citties and countries, and haue 
slaj-ne and brent many ! what great Guns were those ! 1651: 
Cleveland Poems 41 You’re doubly free From the great 
Guns, and squibbing Poetr^’. 2820 Lady Granville Lett, 
(1894) I. 188 Great oratorical guns are to be fired to-d.Ty. 
2888 A. T. Pierson Evangelistic Work xi. 107 Sydney Smith 
traiied the guns of his satire against the ‘ nest of consecrated 
cobblers’. 2893 i^th Cent, Feb. 193 The Government 
could not of course run away from their guns. 

t 2 . In the 15th c. used somewhat vaguely for 
a large engine of war, often translating words 
meaning ‘ mangonel, ballista, battering-ram ’. Obs. 

The commonly cited example in K, Alisl^'^’i)^ is due to 
the scribe of the 35th c. Lincoln’s Inn MS., the reading in 
MS. Laud 622 being 

^1400 Rom. Rose 4176 They ne dredde noon a«;caut Of 
ginne, gunne, nor skaffaut. ^1400 Mclayne 1288 Witli 
dartis kenely owte pay caste, Bothe with myghte & mayne. 
With gownnes & with grete stones. Graythe gounnes 
stoppede those gones [?=gomes, ‘men’] With peletes vs to 
payne. a 2400-50 Alexander Sum with gunnes of he 
grekis §;irdis vp stanes. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 420 
vespasiati trowblede the irall sore with gunnes snd tiua 
o^er engynes [L. tetu arietis]. 14.. Poc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
594/35 Mangonale, a mangnel, or a gunne. c 2489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn xli, 152 He made gounes & other engynes to 
be caste ayenste the walles. 2^194 Fabyan Chron. vi. cciii. 
213 The walles of the castell f5'li without stroke of gunne or 
other engyne. 1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices i. (1540) 17 
The gones [L. aties] beare downe the walls yet tliey are to 
be receyved. [«x6S4 Seloen Table-T. (Arb.) 65 The word 
Gun was in use in England for an Engine to cast a thing from 
a man, long before there was any Gun-powder found out.] 

3 . (Originally Hand-gun.) Any portable fire- 
arm, -except the pistol; a musket, fowling-piece, 
rifle, etc. (Qnot. 1495 may belong to sense i.) 

1409 Excheq. Acets, Q. R. Bundle44 No. (P. R. O.), iij. 
canons de ferro ove v. chambres, un handgone. 2446, etc. [see 
Handgun]. 2495 Act ii Hen. VI f c. 64 Preamble, Armours 
Defensives, as .. Hauberts Curesses Gonnes Speres Mare- 
spikis. as^tZ RszKKMScholem. (Arb.) 64 To plaie at all 
weapones ; to shote faire in bow, or surelie in gon, 2674 tr. 
ScheffieVs Lapland 98 They use Guns, which they, .with a 
great deal ofsuperstitionencnaunt that theyshouIdnevermis«. 
*794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udelpho iii, His gun was slung 
across his shoulders. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butie^ly 
Prol. J, Both men carried guns, 2897 Butler, etc. Hist, Birds 
IV. 65 A long single-barrelled gun called the ‘goose-gun*. 
f 4 . A missile hurled from an engine of war. Obs. 
CX38S Chaucer L, G. W, 637 Cleopatra, With gr>’sely 
soun out goth the grete gonne, And heterly they hurtelyn 
al atony’s, flrom the top doun comyth the grete sionys. 
^24*0 Avow. Arth, )xv. There come fliand a gunne And 
lemet as the leuyn. 

6. iramf. a. One who carries a gun, one of 
a shooting party. 

2870 H. MEADE/?f<*iV‘«t» Zealand 284 Five guns went 
before breakfast, and brought back 207 Ipigeons]. 2886 
Shooting (Badm. Libr, 1895) 145 Where birds are plentiful 
much delay may be avoided by providing at least as many 
retrievers as there are ‘guns ’. 2897 Pall Mall Plag. Nov, 
402 The irritable gun. .stamps his foot impatiently. 

"b. An artilleryman, a gunner. 

2896 R. KiTUUGSeven Seas 200 There was no one like 
'jm, 'Orse or Foot Nor any o’ the Guns I knew. 1858 Pa/l 
Mall Mag, Sept. 97 The guns are cool, precise and nerveless. 

6. Phrases. 

a. As a gun, used as an intensive or superlative 
expression = perfectly, absolutely, esp. in {as) sure 
as a gun : beyond all question, to a dead certainty, 

2622 Fletcher Prophetess 1. iii, You are right, master, 
Right as a gun, 2655 J. Smith Musarum Delicix 79 But 
when he thought her as sure as a gun She set up her taile 
and away she run. iCSi Dryden Friar uu ii, As sure 
as a gun, now, father Dominic has been spawning this young 
slender antichrist, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, As sure as 
a Gun, or Cock-sure, 2733 Fielding Intrig. Chambermaid 
I. i. Wks. 1882 IX. 396 ‘1 is as pure, and as sure, and secure 
as a gun, The young lover s business is happily done. 2764 
Foote Mayor of G. i, Wks. 1799 I. 274 Gad’s my life, sure 
as a gun that’s her voice. 28^ Hawthorne S. Felton 
(1883) 389 You will kill yourself, sure as a gun ! x88i Cr«- 
iuiy Mag. XXIII. 45/2 Hello ! where is that boy? Gone, 
as sure as guns. 

b. To Stand or Slick to one's gtm{s\ to maintain 
one's position, not to flincii or retire before an 
attack. 

2841 S. Warren Ten Thous. a Vr. vi, 198 Titmouse, though 
Really alarmed, stood to his gun pretty steadily. 2882 
KIrs. Riddell Myst, Palace Card. i. 10 He stuck to his 
guns. 2899 Mrs. Alexander Brown. V.C. 259 An animated 
Colloquy ensued. Manvers stuck to nis guns. ^ 

C. Son of a gun, a somewhat depreciatory term 
for ^man, fellow*. (See quot. 1867.) 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 43. 3/2 You’r a Son of a Gun. 1840 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Cynotaph (note\ We heard the rough 
voice of a son of a gun Of a watchman, ‘One o clock I 
bawling. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis lx. What a happy 
feller I once thought you, and what a miserable son of a gun 
you really arel 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.,Son of a 
gun, an epithet conveying contempt In a .slight degree, and 
ongjnaliy applied to boj's born afloat, when women wxre 
permitted to accompany their husbands to sea ; one admiral 
declared he literally was thus cradled, under the breast of 
a gun-carriage. 2883 HarfeVs Mag. Oct. 739,^ Thou 
lubberly, duck-legged son of a gun. ^ 
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7 . Great gun. a. A fire-arm of the larger 

kind which requires to be mounted for firing; 
a piece of ordnance, a cannon. (Distinguished 
from sma// under which appellation were 

included muskets, rifles, etc.; the terms'are now 
obsolete.) 

1408 ?Trevisa tr. Vtgetius' Art 0/ Jf^ar iv. xxti. (Roy. 
5 IS. 18 A. XII) in Promfi. Pant. 219 Crete gonnes that 
shete now a dales stones of so grete peyse that no walle may 
with-stonde them ; as hathe be wele shewede bolhe in the 
Northe cuntre, and eke in the werres of Wales. 1528 T. 
Magnus in St, Papers (1836) IV. 325, s gret gonnes of brasse 
called cannons. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 60 That 
same lyme all the gattes of the citte of London was layed 
with grett gonnes withdn the citte warte. 1659 D. Pell 
Jmpr, Sea 256 The crack of a great Gun. 1660 Willsford 
Scales Comm. 196 A Mount or Platform is to be raised for 
batterj’, on which the great guns are to be mounted. i 652 
J. Davies ir. Olearius' Foy. Atnbass. 5 They were receiv’d 
with the shooting off the great Guns. 16^ S. G. Angl. 
Spec. 807 The Manufactures are great Guns, made of the 
Iron in this County. <11715 Burnet Time (1734) II. 
I. 59 He sent for some more Ammunition, and some great 
Guns. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eitg. \\ I. 611 There would 
have been much difficulty in dragging the great guns to the 
place where the battle w’as raging. 

b. A persoQ of distinction or importance ; one 
who is great or eminent in anything. Also big gitn. 

1815 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) 1 . 71 None of the great 
guns were at Madame de Coligny's. xSas Scott Favt, 
Lett. (1894) II. 234 A worthy clergyman, one of the great 
guns, as they call them. 18^3 Haliburton Attache I. xv. 
265 The great |:uns, and big bugs. 1858 R. S. Surtees 
Ask Mamma Ivii. 258 Sir Moses being the great gun of the 
evening, of course timed himself to arrive becomingly late. 
1867 Dickens Let. 29 Mar. (1880) II. 26 The colleges 
mustered in full force from the biggest guns to the smallest. 
1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sport (ed. 3I § 4075 Great guns 
in the pugilistic ring. 1880 Disraeli Enetym. _xl, 1 do not 
despair of its being done. But what I want is some big 
guns to do it. 

c. To blow gi‘eat gtinsx to blow with great 
violence, to blow a violent gale. 

1829 Coi- Hawker (1893) L353 It blew great guns. 
1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge xxxiii,^ It blows great guns 
indeed. There'll be many a crash in the forest to-night. 
1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 389 At sunset, as is usual at 
this place, it blew great guns. 

d. Great guns I used as an exclamation, 

1895 Pall Mail Mag. Aug. p. xxxvi, But great ^uns ! 
is a man obliged to blurt out everything be honestly thinks? 
II. Transferred uses. 

8. Mining. (See quots.) ? Obs. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dlct.y Gun 0/ tFood, the same with 
a hollow Plug. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Gun is also a 
name given by the miners, to an instrument used In cleaving 
rocks with gunpowder. It is an iron cylinder.. having.. u 
hole drilled through it to communicate with the inside of 
the hole in the rock. 

9 . slang tind dial. A flagon (of ale). To he in 
ihegttn (seequot. 1785.) [Cf. Goan, Gawn,] "iObs. 

1645 Evelyn Diayy (1889) 1 . 220 Captain Powell, .invited 
me on board,, .where we had a dinner of English powdered 
beef and other good meat, with store of wine and great 
guns, as the manner is. 1674 Ray N. C. IFords 23 A Gun, 
a great flagon of Ale sold for 3 *. or 4^. a 1700 B. E, Piet. 
Cant. Crew, s. v. Gun, In the Gun, Drunk. 1729 Theobald 
in Nichols Illnstr, Lit. Hist. (1817) II. 246, I think there 
is a vehicle in the University, which they call a ‘ Gun of 
Ale’. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v., He's In ihe 
Gun, he is drunk, perhaps from an allusion to a vessel called 
a gun, used for ale in the universities. 

10 . slattg or jocular, A tobacco pipe. 

x7oB E. Cook Sot-weed Factor (1865) 5 Out our Landlord 
pulls a Pouch,. .and straight begun To load with Weed 
his Indian Gun. <1x848 Kerr Maggie o' the Moss, etc. 
(1891) 93 We each filled our ‘gun ’with the best Glasgow 
spun (tobacco). 

11. Glass-mamif. fSee quot.) 

1889 Encycl. Brit. X. 662 (Plate Glass) The breadth of 
the plate, .is determined within the limits of the table by 
the two sides of the ‘ gun an apparatus consisting of two 
plates of cast-metal, placed in front of the roller, and bolted 
together by cross bars at a distance apart which can be 
easily altered and adjusted according to the breadth of 
plate the apparatus is intended to control. 

1 12. slattg. (See quot. and cf. Gdnneb 7.) Obs. 
1720 Spiller in Anti-Theatre No. 13 p»8 Robinson 
Crusoe .. has distinguished himself by many strange and 
unaccountable stories, which your smart fellows in con- 
versation are pleased to call guns. 

13 . slang. A Ihief; also ‘rascal*, ‘beggar*. 

1858 A. ^IAYHEW Paved iv. Gold jj. i. 70, I tell 3’ou )*ou 

ain’t a-going to make a gun (thief) of this here young fiat. 
1863 in W. B. jerrold Signals Distress 9 A j’car or two’s 
practice in the delicate profession of a ‘ gun ’ (a pickpocket). 
1890 ‘Rolf Boldrewood’ Col. Reformer 219 He., 

was alwav’S scraping the run bare as he could for fat slock, 
and let these old guns have their fling till he’d got time 
to., clear cm .all out. 1894 A. Morrison Tales Mean 
Streets Circumstances had always been against Scuddy 
Lend, the gun. The word gun .. is a friendly synonjui 
for thief. 

ill. Combinations. 

14 . General relations : a. simple attrib., as gnn 
•actiony -bore, -breeching, -cart, -cattle, company, 
-crew, draught, drug(DR\:G sb emplacement, fac- 
tory, -founder, -foundry, -gear, -guard, t hammer, 
’^hoyt -licence, -match, mounting, -mouth, -nipple, 
-nostril, -park, ^ipeck, quoin, -rack, -range, roller, 
-ship, -sight, -stand, -steel, f tampion, -team, -trade, 
-xvad, -wadding, -wharf, wheel, -yard. 


1^7 B'ham Weekly Post Z May 4/6 Richard Hill, “gun- 
action filer. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. IL 345 The whole 
length of the “gunbore. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 
II. 105 A *gun-breeching till of late years, >vas what it still 
remains in muskets used in the army, simply a plug screwed 
into the end of the barrel. 1898 Century Mag, Apr. 928^2 
(He] most ingeniously ran his *gun-cart far into the surf in 
the wake of a receding wave. 1846 H. Torrens Rein. 
Mil. Lit. « 5 - Hist. 1 . 107 note. The breed of “gun cattle has 
much degenerated of late j’ears. 1897 OutingiU. S.) XXX. 
282/1 The two “gun companies were transferred to the 
infantry arm of the service. 1863 T. W. Hiccinson Army 
Life (1870) 92 Even among the “gun-crews, not a man was 
hurt. 1846 H. Torrens Rem. MU. Lit. fy Hist. I. X07 note, 
'The bullock, useful as he is for heavy “gun draft in this 
country. 1879 Man. Artil. Exerc. 583 The 7-inch R. M. L. 
gun of 7 tons may be transported by land, .by heavy “gun 
drug for 25 tons. Ibid. 84 The roads, or lines of com- 
munication between the gun park and \'arious “gun em- 
placements. 1876 VoYLE & Stei'emson MUit. Diet. (ed. 3) 
S.V., Elswick .. was formerly an adjunct of the Royal “Gun 
Factory. 1549 Prrty Council Acts To Giles 

Pacquet,*gonfounder,towardes the making of certeyne peces 
of brasse. 1628 R. Norton Gunner 44 That all his Gunne- 
founders should thenceforth cast all Cannons of 18 Dyametres 
of their Bores in length. 1688 Capt. J. S. Fortification 132 
By this a Gun-Founder may cast Guns, according to demand. 
2870 Daily News 21 Oct., Bourges. .having an arsenal and 
“gunfoundries. 1867 Snuth Sailor's Word-bk., *Gun-gear, 
everything pertaining to its handling. 1883 Clark Russell 
Sailors' Lang., Gun-gear, left-handed rope used for securing 
•annons on board ship. 1896 A. Austin fameson's Ride 
ii, If sound be our sword, and saddle. And gun-gear. 1897 
S. L. Hinde Congo Arabs 124 The officer had the rearguard 
and more particularly the “gunguard under supervision. 
1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 50 “Gonne Hamers., 
iij. 1726 Land. Gaz. No. 6454/2 A “Gun Hoy of the 
Burthen of 70 Tons. 1886 W.W. Fowler Year with Birds 
9 'Phe “gun-licence and its own rapid flight give it a fair 
chance of escape. 1644 Nye Gunnery (1647) Title-p., The 
art of Gunnery. Wherein is described the true waj’ to 
make “Gun-match, [etc.]. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 
17 With quick match.. or with gun match, they fire them. 
1892 Labour Commission Gloss., *Gun mountings, the 
framework upon which the guns on a vessel are mounted, 
that is the carriages with their fittings and fixtures. 2659 
D. Pell Impr. Sea Prooem Bvj, I may say of these mens 
“Gun-mouthes, Out of these Gun-mouthes go burning 
lamps, . . and sparks of fire leap out of their “Gun-nostrils 
(cf. Job xU. 19]. Livingstone Trav. xv, 280 The 

posvder in the “gun-nipples cannot be kept dry. 2769 
De Foe's Tour Gi. Brit. 1 . 136 On the East or Lower-part 
of the Town, is the Gun-yard, commonly called the Park, 
or the “Gun-park, where is a prodigious Quantity of (i^nnon 
of all Sorts for the Ships of War. 2879 (see^rw emplace- 
ment]. 2497 Naval Ace, Hen, VII (1896) 72 Gonne hamurs 
iij, “Gonne pekkes \iij. 2879 Artil. Exerc, 98, 

4 and s scotch the wheels with .the “gun quoins. 2799 
sporting Mag. XIV, 107 One of the hooks in the “gun- 
rack caught the trigger. 2856 Kane Arctic ExOl. I. xxvh. 
356 If I am fortunate enough to stalk within “gun-range. 
2879 Man. Artil. Exerc. 96 The special “gun roller, when 
in use, rests on two gudgeon plates fitted to the cheeks of the 
overbank or top carriage. x£^ P. H. Colomb in Nat. Rev. 
Aug. 842 That fighting ships— that is, “gun-ships— should 
no longer be supplied, as at present universally, with 
torpedoes, 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk,, *Gun-sight, 
1856 Kane Arct. Expi. IL viii. 89, 1 jumped at once to 
the “gun-stand. ^2891 Pall Mall G. 30 May 7/1 “Gun-steel 
in this country is subjected to the severest tests. 2485 
Naval Acc. Henry VII (1896) 69 “Gonne Tampyons. 
2897 Cavalry Tactics xvi. 112 If the attack succeeds, the 
guns must be carried off or disabled ; the easiest way for 
the former would be to utilise the “gun-team horses. 2833 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal W. 94 The Birmingham “gun- 
trade. 2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) 457 
“Gun wads are stated to have no effect on the velocity of 
the ball. ^ 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Cun-wadding, 
circular pieces of card-board, cloth, felt, and chemically 
prepared substances, used to keep down the charge of ball 
or shot, &c. in a gun. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) 
Arcenal de marine, a royal dock-yard, together with its 
warren or “gun-wharf. 2890 W, J. Gordon Foundry 110 
The guns at the Portsmouth gun-wharf. 2879 Alan. Artil. 
Exeic. 95 Scotch the “gun wheels with handspikes, 2769 
“Gun-y.ard [see^<?;./antj. 

b. objective, as gun-hearer, -boring, -carr^dng, 
-fighting, -firmgy -forger, forging, -haiidliitg, 
-iesiing, etc. C. instrumental, as gunfigkt, -mur- 
der-, gun-equipped, mounted 

*8^ G. Allen in Knowl. 18 Aug. 97/1 Their [rabbits'] 
hereditary foe, man, the possible hunter and probable “gun- » 
bearer. ’ 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vi. i, This Thing, 
called La Revolution, which. .hangs over France, noyading, 
fusillading, fighting, “gun-boring. 2896 Daily News 4 Nov. 
7/2 The “gun-carrjnng power of the torpedo vessels. 2897 
Ibid. 8 Mar. 5/2 Another silent host of nooded, shrouded, 
and “gun-equipped warriors. 2659 D, Pell Impr. Sea 
Prooem B ij b, “Gun-fighting Ships. Ibid. B v b, Great 
roaring “Gun-fights. 1848 Clough Let, 22 May^ Poems 
& Prose Rem. (1S69) 1 . 125 The perpetual “gun-firing gave 
me a head-ache. 1694 Lend. Gaz. No. 3008/4 Whoever 
gives notice of him to Mr. John Parmiter, “Gun forger,., 
shall have a Guinea. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Prooem 
B V, These are the “Gun-handling and Canon-firing Lads of 
the World. 1846 H, Torrens Rem. Afii, Lit. Hist. L 
207 We, too, have our war chariots, “gun-mounted. 2853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvL (1856) 332 My old hostility to 
“gun-murder was forgotten. 1898 Iresiut, Gaz, 14 Feb. 7/3 
Orders ha%'e been issued for a “gun-testing party to be 
despatched from the Sheemess School of Gunnery. 

d. Forming, with a prefixed numeral, an 
adjectival compound tyxioXxfylR^ ship, frigate, etc. 

2748 J. Lind Left. Nazy ii. (1757) 95 That every captain 
of a forty gun ship . , have a power to hold a court martial. 
2769 Falconer Diet, Alarine (1780) U a b, A .seventy-four 
gun ship. 2807-8 Sva Smith /*^w//<:yVZ.f//.Wks. 1859 IL 
165/1 Three forty-gun frigates landed 1100 men under 
Humbert. 283a Marryat Af. x.\xiv, 1 .. married a : 

couple on board of a.. ten.gun brig. 


15 . Special combs.: gun apron (see quot.); 
gun barrel (see Barrel sb. 7) ; also comb, gtm- 
barrel grinder, maker, prover', gun-beam (see 
quot.) ; gun-brig, a two-masted ship of war, now 
obsolete; gun-brush, a cylindrical or conical brush 
for cleaning the bore of a gun ; gun-carriage (see 
Carriage 27) ; gun-case, a case for Iiolding a 
gun ; also colloq. a name for a judge's tippet ; 
gun-chamber (see quot. 1867) ; gun cruiser, the 
same as Cruiser ; gun-crutch (see quot.) ; f gun 
dust; the metallic dust produced in the boring 
of cannon ; gun-fire, the firing of a gun or 
guns; Naut. and Mil. the time at which the 
morning or evening gun is fired ; gun flint (see 
Flint sh. 2 b); gun-harpoon, a harpoon fired 
from a gun instead of being thrown by hand ; gun 
hoop, one of the coiled or forged steel envelopes 
shrunk on the central tube of a modern cannon ; 
gun-house, a shelter for the protection of a gun and 
the gunner in action ; gun-iron, {a) the iron used 
in the manufacture of guns; (/>) a gun-harpoon 
(Cent. Diet.); gun-lift, a hoisting arrangement 
for mounting and dismounting cannon (Wilhelm 
Mil. Diet. 1881); gun-money, (fl) = Dunnage ; 
(b) money coined (by James II in Ireland) from the 
metal of old guns (see quot. 1853) > gun-paper 
(see quot.) ; gun-pendulum, (a) ‘ a device em- 
ployed to determine the initial velocity of pro- 
jectiles by means of the recoil of the gun * 
(Hamersly Naval Encycl. 1881); (b) ^a pendu- 
lous box with sand-bags to receive the impact of 
a ball fired from a gun or cannon, and used to deter- 
mine the strength of powder' (Knight Diet. Meek. 
1S75) ; gun-pit, (a) Fortif, an excavation made 
to receive guns for protection against the enemy’s 
fire ; {}>) ‘ a pit for receiving the mold used in 
casting a gun, or for receiving the tube or jacket 
in assembling a built-up gun * (Cetit. Diet.) ; gun- 
port, a port-hole for a gun ; gun-portion, -rest 
(see quots.) ; gun-runner colloq., one engaged in 
gun-running, the practice of illegally conveying 
firearms and ammunition into a country; gun- 
sawdust, an explosive made, in a similar way to 
guncGtlon, by steeping sawdust in nitric and sul- 
phuric acids; gun-searcher (see quot.); 
sleeved a., having gun-shaped sleeves; gun- 
slide, in naval guns, ‘the chassis on which the 
top-carriage carrying the gun slides in recoiling' 
(Cent. Diet.) ; gun-sling (see quot.) ; gun- 
spaniel, a s]>aniel that has been trained to accom- 
pany gunners; gun-stick, a ramrod, rammer; 
gun-tackle, (a) A^aut. iaiaW, gten-tackle-pttrchase, 
‘a tackle composed of a rope rove through two 
single blocks* (Smyth); also attrib. gttn-tackle 
block ; ip) an arrangement of blocks and ropes 
for moving guns ; f gun-trap, a trap which when 
touched discharges a firearm ; gun-vessel, ? a 
small ship of war ; gun washings, the water in 
which a gun has been washed ; gun-work, (a) 
any labour performed in connexion with ordnance, 
its production, inspection, or the like; (b) shooting 
with a gun or rifie. 

2876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. (ed. 3), Aprons, 
*Gun, covers for the protection of the vent and tangent 
blocks of guns against rain and dirt. 1789 (/iV/!f) An Essay 
on Shooting, containing the various Methods of Forging, 
Boring, and Dressing “(jun Barrels. 2822-34 Goods Study 
Afed, (ed. 4) 1 . 466 Edge-tool and gun-barrel grinders. 2858 
Greener Gunnery 291 It cannot be loo often repeated, that 
a gun barrel is a spring, to all intents and pur^ses. 1858 
Sf«i5!ONDS Diet. Trade, Gun barrel maker.. Gun barret 
prover. 2898 Encycl, Sport II. 168 (Punt shooting*, *Gun- 
beam, the principal beam in the fore deck, which supports 
the main weight of the gun in its crutch. x8ox Nelson in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 314 Captain Rose, .volunteered his 
services to direct the “Gun-brigs. 2833 Marryat P. Simple 
(2863) 123 (Dur gun-brigs, a sort of vessel that will certainly 
d — n the inventor to all eternity. 1799 Memoirs Ated. ^pc. 
Land. V. 407 {heading) Case of a “Gun Brush penetrating 
the Cranium. 2874 Kemmis Treat. Alii. Carriages 27* 
Gun brushes are used for cleaning the bores of M. 
guns, the heads are conical in form. 2769 Falconer 
Marine (1780), Cheville a ailettes d'af'At, the eye-bolts 
of the “gun-carriages. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. III. 309 
Two gunners sit immediately behind the horses, on the Kont 
of the gun-carriage. 2857 Thoreau ATaine fV. (189413°® 
Polis picked up a “gun-case of blue broadcloth. 2877 MRS- 
Forrester Mignon 1 . 22 The only indication that its owner 
is a votary of * le sport*, is the neat mahogany 
fastened to the wall. 1895 Westm. Gas. 6 Aug. V* I 
tippet or * gun<ase ‘ of scarlet cloth from the right shoulder 
to the left side, held in by the sash or girdle. .. 24?5 
Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 38 “Gonne chambres iiij ix. 

Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Gun-chambers. In early artillery 
a movable chamber with a handle like a paterero, used in 
loading at the breech. In more recent times the name nas 
been used for the small portable mortars for finiig saluic 
in the parks. 2884 R. D. White m Pall Mall C. 23 
s/x Of “gun cruisers we should have at least (me 10 
every station, and two or three in reserve. 1898 Lncyct. 
Sport II. x6S (Punt shoolingl, ''Gun-crutch, j})® 
which the gun rests on the gunbeam. 2703 I. N. t/v 
<5- C. Purchaser 235 Earthen-floors are commonly maoc 



GUN. 

• "Of Lime, and Brook-sand, and *Gundust, or Anvil-dust 
from the Forge. Ibid, A Gallon of Boreing (or Gun) 
Dust. 1823 Crabb Tcchml. Diet. s. v., *Gun.fire, the time 
at which the ^ mornitig or evening gun is fired. 1833 
Marryat P. Si7nJ)le (1863) 1x0, I will give you leave to go 
to-morrow morning and stay till gun-fire. 1898 P. H 
CoLoMB in Aug. 841 Quite possibly an English 

admiral would have risked the dangers of navigation rather 
than the dangers of ffun-Sre, J746 Cooxs h 
Trav» (1762) I. IV. hv. 253 The Tartars offered them two 
large loaves of bread, in exchange for a *gun flint. 18*7 
Faraday Chein. Manip. iii. 71 A gun-flint is convenient for 
scratching on the surface of glass. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., *Gitn-hatpoon, 1891 Daily News 26 May 2/6 The 
exhibit, which consists of a hollow forging (technically known 
as a *gun hoop).. is 23 feet long, and weighs 34 tons. 1893 
Lloyd & Hadcock Artillery v. 109 The firer. .looks along 
the sights above the roof of the shield or *gun-house. 1881 
Greener Gun 257 All the iron for gun-work., is of a superior 
quality to that to begenerally obtained, and is known as •gun- 
iron. I'jtzLond. No. 5019/4 Rewards of*Gun-money for 

the said Service. 1853 Humphreys Com^Coll, Man. II. 511 
The base silver money struck .. by James II., in 1689.. 
principally from some brass cannon, from which they took 
the name of gun-money; but they were composed of a 
mixture of metals, in which silver formed a small pro- 
portion. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.^ Gun and head 
money, given to the captors of an enemy’s ship of war 
destroyed, or deserted, in fight. It was formerly assumed 
to be about £1000 per gun. 1853 Faraday Lect. Non- 
metallic Elem. i. 110 Other forms of lignine or woody tissue 
may^be made to assume the peculiar condition of gun-cotton 
by similar treatment. Thus w’e may have gun-sawdust, and 
what may be termed *gun-paper, 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
IVord-bk., *Gun-pettdulum. Ballistic Pendulum. 1883 
Mackinlay Text-bk. Gunnery 146 The gun-pendulum h.as 
lately been occasionally used in experiments to find the 
recoil of small arms. 1877 M. Prior in Daily News 
I Oct., We . . saw the Russians building *gun pits and shel- 
ter trenches for our next attack. 1884 Mil. Ennneering 
(ed. 3) I. It. 8 Field artillery positions protected by breast- 
works and gun-pits. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) 
U 2 b. The •gun-ports of the lower deck, 1894 Daily News 
22 Aug. s/6 An officer on board the steamer Islam , . 
denies that the portholes were ever meant for gun-ports, 
l^ing intended for the readier discharge of cargo into 
lighters. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Did. (ed. 3), 
*Gt4n Portion, in fortification, is half the merlon on each 
side of the gun, that is to say, 9 feet on one side of the 
embrasure and 9 feet on the other. 1884 Mil, Ett^neering 
(ed. 3) 1 . n. 44 The gun-portion parties, consisting of as 
many parties as there are guns, are distributed on their 
tasks by their respective N.CO.’s. 1898 Encycl. Sport II. 
j 6B (Punt shooting), a flat wooden support for 

the barrel of the gun. It has a long handle, enabling the 
fowler to regulate the elevation of the gun. iB^Athension 
2X Oct. 55x/x Isaacs, the *gun-runner, has good points as 
a man. 2883 Standard ai Mar. 3/2 Two Europeans., 
were arrested in the act of *gun-running on the Pondoland 
frontier, 1853 *Gun-sawdust fsee guit^pa/er]. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor's JPord-bk., *Gun’Searc/ur, an iron instrument with 
several sharp-pointed prongs and a wooden handle: it is 
used to find whether the bore is honey<ombed. 2786 
Coalman's CourtsA.Creel'd^i/e's Dau. (ed. 2oj d No less 
than a *gun sleev’d linen sark on him. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
li'ord‘bk., *Gu7i‘Sltns-s, long rope grommets used for hoisting 
in and mounting them. 1754 £ss. Manning Fleet 39 Every 
Greyhound, Pointer, Setter, and •Gun-Spaniel. 2589 
Nottingham Ree. (1889) IV. 227 For iiij •gunstickes and 
twoe drumme stickes xs]d. 1746 Miles \x\ Phil. Tratts. 
XLIV. 32 The Sulphur, tho' of a great Thickness round 
the said Gun-.stick, could by no means be excited to any 
tolerable Degree. 1859 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Gun stick, 
a ramrod. Western. 2795 R. Dodd Rep. Hartlepool x6 
Merely knowing the nianagement of a *gun-tackle. 1858 
SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Gun-tackle, the blocks and pulleys 
of a gun-carriage affixed to the side of a ship, by which it is 
run m and out of the port-hole. 2859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 108 ‘A gun tackle' increases the effect 
of the power threefold. 2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 55 
Gun tackle purchase. Two double blocks, each fitted with 
a hook. 2892 Stevenson & L. Osbourne lPrecker{,\Z^z) 
217 The decks were washed down . . and a gun-tackle pur- 
chase rigged, before the boat arrived. 2898 P. H. Colomb 
Mem. Sir A. C. Key 350 That the strops of the gun-tackle 
blocks should henceforth be of wire instead of hemp. X7'49 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 3 These *Gun Traps are usually 
set under some Bank Side, or in a Hollow Way. x8oo 
Med. Jml. HI. 238 A sailor belonging to a •gun-vessel. 
2835 Weslm. Rev. XXIII. Advt. to No. xlv. 8 A free govern- 
ment is like a gun-vesseb with its gun amidships, 1898 P. 
Manson Trop. Diseases\\i. 134 The skin (in Yellow Fever] 
is said to emit a peculiar odour like *gun washings. 18^ 
Greener Gunnery 183 This iron is sold to the gun-work 
forgers. 2889 Century Diet. s. v., An officer detailed up^ 
gun-work exclusively. 1899 IPestm. Gaz.ts Sept. 2/2 M. 
FoVs record of his gun-work amongst the big game of 
Central Africa, 

Gnu (g2^n), V. Inflected gunned, gu nn i n g, 
[f. Gun sb.] 

tl. trans, a. To provide with guns. (See also 
Gunned al) b. To assail or fight with guns. Obs^ 

[2659 : see Gunned.] a 1679 E.arl Orrery Guzman iii, 

I cannot chuse but laugh to think bow I ^ball gun the 
Oviedo’s and Pirracco’s. 1698 Vanbrugh znd Pt. AEsop \, 
They gilded her, and painted her, and ngg d and gunn d 
her, and so sent her a privateering. 

2 . intr. To shoot with a gun ; hence, to make 
war. To gun for : to shoot for, to go in search of 
with a gun. Chiefly to go gunning, in which the 
participial form represents hhioncxiWy u-gutttting 
(see Gunning vbl. sb. and -ing 2 ). Chiefly 

a x6»2 Sir R. Hawkins Observ. § 10 (2622) 19 Which jh 
a bad custome received and vsed of many ignorant persons 
presently to gun at all whatsoever they discover^ before they 
speake with them. 1642 'Drs\tou Poty-olb.xxiii. (i 748)_355 
Forc’d by some yelping cute to give the greynounas viw, j 
Which are at length let slip when gunning out they go. X707 I 


511 


GUN-MAN. 


^r. Eng. Hilt. 4- Cen. Rrghtcr {itSa) XIV. 47 All Persons 
to gun on said Island after Game. 1779 D. Gookin 
Ibid. (2862) _X VI. ao Our men went out this day gunning, saw 
deer and wild Turkey, killed none. 1830 AIarryat Diary 
Amer.'%e.x. i. II. 102, I was hardly twelve years old, and 
had never been allowed to go out gunning. 1865 U. S. 
Grant in Century Mag. (2889) Nov. 246/2 The whole cap- 
tures since the army started out gunning, will amount to 
tioi less ihsa drelye thousand men and ptobably hfey pieces 
of artillery. 1888 Century Mag. Mar. 780/x The guards . . 
used., to gun for prisoners’ heads .. after the fashion of 
boys after squirrels. 

Gun, pa. t. of Gin v.^ 

II Guna (gu’tia), sb. Also goon. [Skr. gt^na."] 
In Sanskrit Grammar^ the middle grade of an 
ablaut-series of vowels; by the native Indian 
grammarians viewed as produced from the weak 
grade by the prefixing of the vowel a ; the process 
of raising a vowel to the middle grade. Hence 
sometimes used in Indo-germanic comparative 
grammar for the /-grade of the o:/:/ series. 
Also attrib. Hence Ga*na v. trans.y to Gunate. 

2804 Carey Shr. Gr. 12 The vowel which would otherwise 
take goon, 1835 Wollaston Skr. Gr. 5 The change is called 
Guna. 1842 fi. H. Wilson Skr. Gram. (1847) 7 The purport 
of the terms Gufla and Vriddhi. Ibid., The Gufia and 
Vriddhi representatives. tB6z T. Clark Compar. Gram. 

§ 117. 80 The four classes.. are distinguished, .by the use or 
omission of guna. . .The First Class bothgunaes and accents 
the root vowel. . , The Sixth Class does not guna the root 
vowel. 1866 Max Muller Skr. Gram, it The corre- 
sponding Guna-vowel. 

GuuaJ, obs. form of GvnwAhE. 

Gunarchy : see Gynarchy. 

Gunate (gu*n<?*t), v. [f. Guna + -ate 3 .] trans. 
In Saftskrit Grammar, to subject to the change 
known as guna. Hence Gnna'ted ppl. a. ; Ouna- 
tion, the process of gunating or condition of being 
gunated. 

1864 M. Williams Skr. Gram. 24 The vowels of roots 
cannot be gunated or vriddhied. laid. 25 The practice of 
gunating vowels is not peculiar to Sanskrit alone. 1868 tr. 
Ben/ey's Skr. Grant, (ed. 2) 34 note, A long or short radical 
f» u, ri, is generally gunated, if final. 2879 Whitney Skr. 
Gram. 104 The ab). and gen. masc. and fern, have regularly 
, .the ending x with gunated vowel before it. 2882 Ocilvie, 
Gunate . . Gunatioti. 

Gun-boat, gunboat (go-nboBt). 

1 . A boat or small vessel of light draft carrying 
one or more guns of large calibre ; any small vessel 
fitted for carrying guns. 

*793 CftAUFURO in Ld. AucktaniCs Corr. (2862) HI. 127 
The enemy were masters of the shore, and entirely com- 1 
manded it by their gunboats. 2797 Nelson in Nicolas 
Disp. (184s) II. 404 The Spaniards having sent out a great 
number of Mortar Gun-boats and armed Launches. 2836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii, A smalt convoy .. under the 
protection of two gun-boats. 18^ M*Carthy Own Times 
ill. xlll.264 Four of the gunboats were almost immediately 
disabled. 

attrib. 1804 Larwood No Gun Boats 25 forest of Gun- 
boat-masts. Ibid. 40 This is the reception destined for the 
Gun Boat Armada, 2874 Bancroft /vaZ/n Time xxvi, 664 
A second unsuccessful gunboat attack. 

2 . local U.S. Coal’mining. * A self-dumping box 
on wheels, used for raising coal on slopes, and 
holding three or four tons of coal ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

Gun-Cottou (gi»*nk^:t’n). A highly explosive 
compound discovered in 1846 by Schonbein, and 
prepared by steeping cotton in nitric and sulphuric 
acids, formerly much used for blasting, but now 
almost superseded by dynamite. 

Chemically, gun-cotton is one of a scries of nitrates of 
cellulose differing in composition and proj^rlies according 
to the strength of acid used ^d the period of digestion. 
From other members of the scries are obtained the products 
celluloid and collodion. See also Pyroxylinr. 

2846 Mech. Mag, 3 Oct. 330 The last and most curious experi- 
ment was the explosion of a piece of the gun cotton when 
placed upon loose gunpowder. 2846 Cou Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 269 (31 Oct.) Went to see Mr. .Charles Lancaster, 
after his miraculous escape in firing the new gun cotton. 2846 
Aetff. Jleg'. S03 The iijrwesr of scientific JBCD and of thepublic 
has been strongly excited by the discovery by Professor 
Schonbein of an explosive compound .. called Gun Colton. 
2847 Faraday in B. Jones Life (1870) 237 , 1 do not talk about 
gun-cotton, because I think you will let me know when any- 
thing philosophical or important turns up respecting it. 
1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI, vt. 225 Gun Cotton which consists 
of cellulose with the hydrogen replaced by nitrogen. 2894 
Times 32 Jan. 3/2 (Dr. Odling said] * Guncotton ’ was most 
commonly used to express the least soluble form, and there w’as 
a broad distinction between collodion cotton and guncotton. 

attrib, 2876 Daily Nezvs 30 Nov. 3/5 The short, sudden 
crack of a gun-cotton detonation. 

Gund^o, obs. form of Gondola. 

Gunde, variant of Gound Ohs. 

Gnu-dec^. Naut. A deck which carries guns ; 
esp. in an old-fashioned ship of the line, the lowest 
of the decks on which guns are placed. Also attrib. 

2677 Lend. Gaz. No. 2250/2 The English soon obliged them 
to quit their Upper-deck, and betake inemsclvesto their Gun- 
deck. 2687 Ibid. No. 2252/4 Could we have played our whole 
Gun-Deck Fire. 2^2 Ibid. No, 2690/4 The St. Demid is 
now got up so far, that her Gun Deck is dry at Low Water. 
2691 T. HIale] Ace. New Invent. 225 Having found . . the 
distance of Trunnions of the Guns from the Gun-deck ..to 
determine the place of the Gun-deck. 17^9 Faixoner Diet. 
Marine (1780) LI. 4 b, Thcgun-deck..isfiush without cabins 
or buik’hesds. /P/d., appaTtmtaXon theafler J 

end of the lower, or gun-deck, of a ship of war. 2897 Mary I 


Kingsley ly. A/nea 427 On her gun deck is the hospital, 
on the mam deck the officers’ quarters and the exercise 
ground for the sailors. 

Gundelet, -olet, obs. forms of Gondolet. 
Qundelo(e, -ow, -ilo(w, obs. ff. Gondola. 
IlGtmdi (gD-ndi). [Tripolitan Arabic (?orig. 
Berber); Lyon writes it in Arab, characters tjXij; 
in 1 ripoli the letter qiif is pronounced (g).] A 
kind of ratj Ctenodaciylus inassoni, 

1781 Pennant Quadrupeds It. 405 Gundi Marmot . . In. 
habits Barbary. iBai Lvon Trav. H. Africa i. 31, I [sal. 
bed forth] wuh my gun in search of animals called Gundv 
[etc.). Stand, Hat, Hist, V. 93 The gundi is about 
the size of a large Arvicola, 189s Lvdekkee Nat, Hist, 
III. ISS- 

Gundola, -dolo : see Gondola. 

Gundy, variant of Goundv a, Obs. 
t Gundy-gut. Obs. A fat paunch ; pi. a glnt- 
tonous, voracious person. (Cf. GREEDiGt;T(s.) 

zr 1700 B. L. Diet, Cant, Crezv^ Guudigutts, a fat pursy 
Fellow. *7*2 Arbuthnot John li, Thej' gave one 

pother nick-names: she called him gundy-guis. 27x8 
OzELL Tmtrtteforl’s Voy. I. 156 Bacchus siis quite o’ top of 
the B^so Relievo with Asses ears and a huge gundy gut. 
2764 T. Brydces Homer Travest. (2797) II. 292 Slice after 
slice you J 1 see him cut, And stuff within his gundy gut. 

Gunfainun, -fan(o]iin, obs. vars. Gonfanon. 
Gunfaneur, variant of Gonfaneur Obs. 

II Gunge, gunj (g^^nd^). Also 8 gunja. [a. 
Pers. ganj a magazine, granary.] A market. 

xjj6 Trial qfNundocomarpyjt On a terras.s^ up stairs, 
there is an Upper room, where Gungabissen lives : on the 
outside of that, there is a gunja, where we sat. 1794 Burke 
Sp. agst. ]V. Hastings\l^, 1 ^ . 365 By employing military 
men. .as masters of markets and ofgunges. iZooAsiai.Aun. 
Reg.,Misc.^ Tracisz^ofi The town of Bopaul is extensive. .. 
On theoulsideis a large gunge, with streets wideandstraight. 
1848 Stocqueler Orient. Interp., Gunjes, grain-markets. 
GunhD(l, obs. form of Gunwale. 
t Gu*n-liole. Obs. 

1 . An embrasure; a port-hole for a gun. 

1532 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) 1 . 145 Ane blokhouise 
.. with gunhollls and duiris of aistlar. 2687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenois Trav. i. 274 Seven or eight great Gun-holes two 
foot above the Water, by which the Guns play level with 
the surface of it. 2705 Bosman Guinea 27 We had no Doors 
to most of our Gun-holes. 

2. attrib, in gunhole angel, groat, coins. 

Not known in the Coin Department of the British Museum. 
Mr. Barclay V. Head suggests that goonhole, gunkoill, may 
be corruptions of some foreign proper name. 

rtxS77 Gascoigne Flowers (1587) 22 Hick, Hob and Dick 
..Have many times more goonhole grotes in store.. than 
hee. 2598 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1848) II. 165 * The prices 
of gold and syluer proclamit at Edinburgh .. 1598’,. The 
hane ducatt 7 Hb. 52. od. The gunhoill angell 5 tib. zs, od. 
The angell nobill 5 lib. s^, od. 

Gtujj, variant of (S’unge. 

Gunja, variant of Ganja ; obs. f. Gunge. 


Gunless (go’nles), a. [f. Gun sb. -f- -less.] 
Without a gun ; having no gun. 

2867 H. Kingsley in Fortn, Rev. Nov. sss 1 * would seem 
incredible that a tried officer . . should be foiled by a few 
almost gunless savages. 2893 W. H. Hudson Patagonia 243 
How afield naturalist spends his days gunless in the woods. 
Gun-loclc (gr-nlpk). That part of the mech- 
anism of a gun by which the ch.^rge is exploded. 
(See Lock j^.) b. attrib.^ as gun-lock hammer, 
maker, screiu, spring. 

1731 Gentl. Mag. I. 265 They [i.e. Spaniards] treated her 
[i.e. a ship’s] men barbarously, torturing their Fincers with 
Gunlock-Screws, and lighted Matches. 2771 H. Walpolk 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1782) IV. 219 Carving and graving 
for snuff-boxes, gun-locks, and in mother of pearl. 2795 R. 
Dodd Rep. Hartlepool 16 The breaching gun-lock, on ship- 
board, is infinitely superior to any fire-match. 28x4 Sport, 
iug Mag. XLlV. 150 John Bradford, a ^un-lock maker. 
2827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. i. 22 The ticking of gun-locks 
was heard. 2S75 Knight Did. Mech., Gun-lock Hammer. 
the cock or striker of a fire-arm lock. 1894 Outing (U. S.) 
XXIV. 443/2 A gun-lock spring. 

Gnnmaker (gzj-nm^'ksj). One who makes or 
manufactures guns. 

2385-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 390 Item Joh’i Gon- 
maker, ex prascepto d'ni Prioris, iijr. iiijrf. 1597 in Coffr/l. 
Dk. D.\Vedderburne\^. H. S, 1898) 82 Sauld to John Iraill 
and William Lowis wyffis gunmakerls twa boundis lynt. 
18x6 Sporting Mag. XLVIl. 237 Our gun-makers, whose 
superiority over those in every other country.. is universally 
acknowledged. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Ettg. vin. II. 441 All 
the gunmakers of Utrecht were found too few to execute the 
orders for pistols and muskets. 2858 Greener Gunnery 229 
;/£»/r,Barrel welders, borers, lock-filers, &c., are not technically 
gun-makers : the latter are those workmen who, having 
barrels, locks, wood for stock, &c., make them into a gun. 
It has been customary to say gunsmiths; but this appella- 
tion can be applied to the worker in iron only. 

So Gu‘2i2uaking‘, the manufacture of guns. 

1846 Greener Set. Gunnery Pref. 7 Gun-making should 
be to the sportsman a matter of peculiar interest. 1858 
— Gunnery 171 The gunmaking profession. 


Gun-man, gunman (go'nmxm). 

1 . One who is armed with a gun ; one who shoots 
with a gun. (Formerly applied esp. to North 
American Indian warriors.) Now rare. 

1624 Gataker Transubsi. 63 A gun-man (it may be) today, 
and a pjke-man to morrow. 2685 Cotton tr. Montaigne I i . 
530 Gun-men of great ability and no common virtue. 1761 
Descr. S. Carolina 60 The Chcrokces . . have about Three 
Thousand Gun-Men. 1791 W. Bartbam Carolina 38S It is 

72-2 
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said they are able to muster five hundred gun*men or war- 
riors. x8£8 Pall Malt G. 19 May 6 H. .. is not only a 
penman, but a gunman, a rodman, and a. horseman. 

2 . One who has to do with guns or is engaged in 
their manufacture. 

1881 Greener Gun 270 The strikes of the gunmen in Bir- 
mingham daring the Crimean War. 

Gu'n-metal. A bronze formerly much used 
for cannon ; now, a common term for alloys of 
copper and tin (or zinc). 

1541 Act 33 Heru VIH, c. 7 § x No person .. should .. 
conuey anie brasse. .laten, bell metall, gun metall, ne shroffe 
metal into. .partes beyondethese.n. 1693 T. Povev in/^/;//. 
Traits. XVII. 736 About 20/. of Lead is usually pyt into 100/. 
of Pot-metal ; uut about 6/. is sufficient to put into joo/. of 
Gun-metal. 1776 Adam Smith IV. M. iv. viii. (1869) II. 240 
The exportation of unmanufactured brass, of what is called 
gun-metal, bell-metal, and shroff-metal, still continues to be 
prohibited. 1824 Tredgold Ess. Cast Iron 114 A cast bar 
of the alloy of copper and tin commonly called gunmetal. 
1854 J. ScoFFERN in Circ. Set., Ckem. 492 Gun-metal 
is an alloy of eleven parts tin and one hundred of copper. 
1858 Greener Gunnery Gun metal, technically so called, 
is a compound of copper and tin, in the proportion of five, 
eight, and ten pounds of the latter to 100 pounds of the 
former. i88t Kaymond Minin^^ Gloss. s.v., Aich’s metal 
and some other gun-metals contain zinc and iron but no tin. 
18S7 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) Bo Alloj’S consisting 
of copper and tin are called bronze or gun-metal. 

attrib. 1879 Man. A rill. Exerc, 168 Attach the gun- 
metal plates to it by screws supplied. 

Gnnnag*© (g^^’ned^). [f. Gun sb. + -age.] a. 
The money distributed among the captors of a 
ship, assigned in proportion to the nugiber of guns 
on the captured ship. ? Obs. b. ' The number of 
guns in a ship-of-war* (Ogilvie 1855). 

1703 Lend. Gaz. No. 3959/3 He will .. pay. . their just 
Proportion due to each of tnem for Gunnage and Tunnage 
of the said Ship. 1703 Ibid. No. 4186/8 The Officers and 
Companies of Her Majesty’s Ship Orford will, .be paid their 
Proportion of Gunnage and Tunnage of the Ship Hazardous, 
a French Man of War, 

Giinnal, obs. form of Gunwale. 

Gunne, obs. pa. t. of Gin v.^ ; obs. form of Gun. 
Gunned (g^^nd), a. [f. Gun sb. + -ed 2.] Fur- 
nished with guns: chiefly qualified by advs., as 
heavily^ lightly .^powerfully gunned = having heavy, 
etc. guns. 

1659 D. Pell iM^r. Sea 177 note. To fight against all the 
Navies, and GunnM Armadoes in the world. Ibid, sssuote, 
Many a ship that is well rigged, . . manned, and gunned. 
x666 Land. Gas. No. 66/z His ships were all of them old, 
and neither man'd nor gun'd. 1727 A. Hamilton New 
Aec, E, hid. 1. ii. t9 He was attached by three French 
Ships, each gunn'd and mann’d as well as he. X804 Nelson 
in Nicolas Visp. (1846) VI. 282 The Schooner is far too 
heavily gunned. 1865 Comh. Mag. Aug. 223 That company 
of men .. shooting-coated, gunned, and belted. 1897 C. 
Bicham IViih Turkish Army Thessaty'm. ss Artlller>’. .was 
excellently horsed and gunned, but poorly trained. 
GuniLel (go’nel). [Of unknown origin ; Ray 
regarded it as Cornish.] A small, eel-shaped 
marine fish, Cenironoltts or Murxnoides gunnelluSy 
common in British waters ; the butter-fish. Also 
spotted gunnel. 

x686 WiLLUCHBY & Ray Hist. Pise. 115 Gunnellus Cornu- 
biensium, nonnullis Butterfish. xmo R. Brookes Art of 
Angling \\. xviii. 123 The Butter-Fish or Gunnel ..some- 
times attains the length of six Inches . . is taken frequently 
on the Cornish Coast. 1828 J. Fleming ^r/A w4«zw. 207 
Gunnellus vulgaris. Common Gunnel . .G. viviparus, Vivi- 
arous Gunnel. 1826 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 1.^239 The 
potted Gunnel, or Butterfish . . is sufficiently distinguished 
from the true Blennies by its dorsal fin. .and by its elongated, 
slender, and compressed body. 1863 Wood Nat. Hist. HI. 
291 The Butter-fish, Swordick, or Spotted Gunnel {Centrouo- 
ius gunellus), belongs to this fanuly [rr. of the Blennies]. 

Gunnel : see Gunwale, 

Gunnelly, obs. variant of Goonhillt. 
Gunnen, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Gin 
Gunner (g»*nsj). Forms : 4-6 gonner, 5-6 
gunnar(e, (6 goonner, gouner), Se. gounar, 
gutter, 5- gunner. [ME. gonner jgr/nner, f.gunne 
Gun, after AF. analogies : see -ek 2,] 

1 . One whose office it is to work a cannon. In 
the British army, now the designation of all privates 
ofartilleryexceptthe'drivers*. In i5thc.Eng.-Latin 
glossaries it is often rendered by L. words meaning 
‘ one who works a mangonel ^ or the like : cf. Gun sb. 
(In 16th c, sometimes = Handgunneb; cf. sense 4.) 

*344 Househ. Ord. (1790) 4 Marynors Armorers Artellers 
Gonners. 1347 [Camden Rent. Artillarie (1623I 208 cites 
* gunnarij ’ as receiving pay at the siege of Calais]. 1401 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 58 The devel is jour duke, and pnde 
berith the baner ; wraththe is ^ourc gunner, envie is 3our 
archer. s4tx-zo Lydc. Chr^. Troyw. xviii. Their gonners 
standjmg at comers with this also, and caste of wylde f>Te. 
(rx44o Promp. Parv. 219/x Gunnare, or he hat swagythe a 
gunne, /r/ranwr, mangonalius. 1483 Cath. Angl. 168/2 A 
XjMz\'c\es,/undilabartus,funditalista. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A. II. XXX. I vij, Item for the gonners shal be ap- 
pojTited L Carpenters and tuenty labores. 1495 Naval Ace. 
Hen. VII (1896) 195 Gonners hamers^of Iron— xii. 1549 
Compi. Scot. vi. 4X Gunnaris, cum heir & stand by 3our 
artailzee, euyrie gunnar til his auen quartar. tS 77~^7 Holin- 
SHEoC/^nw;. 111.823/1 In the towne of Lisle was a noise that 
three gunners with hand guns should hav’C slaine the king. 
a 157B LINDF.SAY ( Pilscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1. 22S [He] 
caussit his gounaris to charge his artcillzerie. 1598 Barret 
Tkecr. JVarres v. iiL 133 With euer>’ peecc of Ordinance., 
there ought to go two or three Gunners. X599SHAKS. Hen. Vf 


III. Prol. 32 The nimble gunner with lynstock now the 
devilish cannon touches. x6oo R. Cawdrey Treasurie 606 
Gunners winke with the left eye, that they may leuell more 
truely. j 6 s 6 Cart. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men 24 Gunners 
spunge your Ordinances. 1766 Entick London IV. 339 
f'our quarter gunners, and forty warders. x8o8 Scott 
Marm. 1. ix, The gunner held his linstock yare. x868 
Kinglake Crimea (1877) III, i. 193 The gunner got their 
range. 1893 FoRBES-hliTCHELL Kemin. Gt. Mutiny 72 
Middleton’s battery^ .dashed forward with loud cheers, the 
drivers waving their whips and the gunners their caps, 

b. In the navy, a warrant officer who has special 
charge of the battery, small arms, magazine, and 
ordnance stores. 

*49S Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 220 To the maister 
Ixvj* viij‘* the purser xl* the Boteswayne xl* Steward xxx* & 
the Gonner xxxvij* vj*!. x6io Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 49 The 
Master, the Swabber, ,the Boate-swaine & I ; The Gunner, 
and his Mate, a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 111. 
(1704) 342/2 A principal thing in a Gunner at Sea is to be a 
good Helms-hlan, and to call to him at Helm to Loof. 
17x9 Be Foe Crusoe 11. x. (1840) 232 This man they called 
captain was the gunner only. 2815 A. Burn il//’///. (1816) 

I. x6 The boatswain, gunner and carpenter, my messmate 
and mj’self, got together. ci86o H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 79 The oldest and most experienced men in the 
ship are usually selected for gunners. 

Tc. Alaster gunner the chief gunner in charge 
of ordnance. Obs. 

(X1548 Hkvi. Chron., Hen. VIII (1550) 41b, Than oute 
brast the ordinaunce. .and the Master gonner of the En^ishe 
parte slew the Master gonner of Scotlande. iS98_ W. Phil- 
lips izwr/zzj/zzj I. iii. 5 One Master gunner,and eight vnder 
him, haue each man a different pay. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. viii. 34 The ^^aste^ Gunner hath the 
charge of the ordnance, and shot, powder, match, ladles, 
spunges, wormes, cartrages, armes and fire-workes ; and 
the rest of the Gunners . . to receive their charge from him. 
2679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Ckas. fas. (Camden) 95 To 
Thomas Silver, master gunner at Whitehall, for himself and 
the rest of the gunners of Whitehall, bounty to them . , 20/. 

2657 CoKAiNE Ohsiin. Lady^ i. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 29 
The young gunner, Mr. Cupid, has somewhat tam’d me, 
2^8 Farquhar Love ^ Bottle i. Wks. 2892 I. 25 That little 
pimping Cupid is a blind gunner. 1706-7 — Beaux Strat. 

IV. i, O, Sister, I’m but a young Gunner, I shall be afraid 
to shoot, for fear the Piece should recoil. 

2 . In phraseological uses with the possessivfe 
case : gunner's coin] a wedge of metal used to 
raise a cannon or mortar to the desired elevation ; 
gunner's daughter^ a jocular name amongst seamen 
for the gun to which sailors were * married i. e. 
lashed, to receive punishment; gttnner's gang^ the 
men under the direct superintendence of the gunner 
(Hamersly Naval Encycl. 1881) ; gunner's hand- 
spike^ one shorter and flatter than the ordinary 
handspike, and shod with iron at the point (Smyth 
SailoFs Woid-hh. 286^); gunners ladle (see 
Ladle) ; gunner's viate, a petty officer of a ship 
appointed to assist the gunner ; gunner's pendulum 
(see quot.) ; gunner's piece, the fragment of a burst 
gun which flies upward (Hamersly) ; gunner's 
quadrant (see Quadrant) ; gunner's ring, rule, 
ruler, scale (see quots.) ; gunned s tailor, ‘ an old 
rating for the man who made the cartridge bags’ 
(Smyth). 

2779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 257 The island from the 
S.W, appears like a wedge, or what seamen call a ’’gunner’s 
coin. 2822 Byron in JSIoore Lett. (1833) III. 239 As .. 
Captain Whitby, .used to say to his seamen (when ‘ married 
to the *gunner‘s daughter’)— ‘ two dozen, and let you off 
easy*. 2824 Scott Redgannilet xiv, I was punished, .. 
— made to kiss.. the gunner’s daughter. 2833 aIarryat P. 
Simple xxxit, I’ll marry some of you young gentlemen to 
the gunner’s daughter. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780) Chargeoir, . .a ^gunner’s ladle. 2708 R, Proclam, in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4440/1 The Midshipmen, Carpenters Mates, 
Boa^wains Mates, *Gunners Mates. 2719 De Foe Crusoe 

II. xi. (1840) 234 A gunner’s male on board an English East 
India ship. 1876 Voyle & Stevenson Milit. Diet. (ed. 3), 
*Peudulum, Gunner's — consists of an upright frame of wood, 
having a cross-arm attached to it, from which a pendulum 
is suspended, vibrating seconds .. It is used to measure the 
time of flight of a mortar shell. 2628 R. Norton Gunner 
xxxii. 95 The ^Gunners Quadrant. 1692 Capt. Smith's Sea- 
man's Gram. ii. iii. 93 A Gunner's Quadrant to level, 
elevate, or depress his Gun. 2898 N. Q. 15 Oct. 300/2 
The ‘gunner^s quadrant’ was a quadrant with a ruler 
attached and also a plumb-line; the end of the ruler was 
inserted in the muzzle of the gun, and the plumb-line cut- 
ting the lines on the quadrant marked the proper degrees 
of election. 2866 Chamb. yrnl. No. 28. 229 That peculiar 
wreath of smoke, apparent when a gun has been greased 
at the muzzle, and known as the **gunner’s ring’. 2692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. xxiv, 129 This ’Gunner's 
Rule was invented. A ’Gunner’s Ruler, for the Elevating 
of any Piece of Ordnance to any degree of Mounture. 
2628 K. Norton Gunnerxxxx. 94 My ’Gunners Scale is to be 
made in Brasse. .And in Wood. 1688 R. Holme Armouiy itt. 

375/2 A (Sunners Scale, one side being divided into inches, 
quartersand halfquarlers.wiihaGunncrsQuadrantdescribca 
upon it ; the other having the names of all sorts of Ordnance. 

3 . One who makes or attends to guns ; a gun- 
maker, gunsmith. Obs. exc. dial. 

2463 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp, (Roxb.) 225 My masters 
gonner schalle haue euery weke xij.^., and mete, and 
drynke, and beddynge. c 2515 Cocke LorelCs D. (Percy Soc.) 

XX Gouners, mar>*ners, and shypmaysters. 2555 Acc. in,T. 
Sharp CrtJ. Myst. (182^ 193 Payd to xvij gonnarys Ixijr. iiij</. 
2556 Ibid., xiiij gonnars and a lakye hxr. 28^ Antrim ff 
Dotim Gloss., Gunner, a workman who repairs fire-arms; a ; 
gun-smith. | 


4 . One who shoots with a sporting gun or fowling 
piece ; one who goes shooting game. (Sometimes 
used contemptuously in contradistinction to sports- 
man.) 

*753 Scots Mag. Mar, 244/r A gunner met them in the 
vale. 2755 Gent/. Mag. XXV. 392 Corn . . beat down by 
pointers, spaniels, gunners, ftc. going over it before it be cut. 
2794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. I. 292 Partridge fall at every 
stroke of the gunner. 2814 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 92 
These gunners literally^ make a merit of their wasteful 
expenditure of ammunition. 2843 Zoologist I. 13 The 
.swallows are sadly persecuted by strolling gunners from 
the town. 2878 Daily Nttvs 24 Oct. 6/4 These birds are 
very seldom trapped in nets, caught with birdlime, or killed 
by gunners. 2890 Sir S. Baker Wild Beasts I. Pref. 7 
A vast gulf separates the true sportsman from the merciless 
gunner. . .The gunner is the curse of the nineteenth century ; 
his one idea is to use his gun, his love is slaughter, indis- 
criminate and boundless. 

diig gunner, horse gunner, etc. : one who 
attends to a big gun, a horse gun, etc. 

*530 [see Handcunner). 2896 R. Kipling Seven Sens 206 
’Orse Gunner listen to ,my Song. 2897 Ld. Roberts 41 Vrs, 
India ii. (1898) 7 A fixed resolve to leave no stone unturned 
in the endeavour to become a horse gunner. 1898 Encycl. 
Sporty II, 168 Gunner, term applied to the man who works 
the big gun aboard a double punt; aboard a single, often 
styled a ‘big gunner’. 

6. With number prefixed : A vessel carrying (so 
many) guns. 

2829 Marryat F. Mildmay xx, That there is . . not less 
than a forty-four gunner. 2897 Westm. Gaz. 22 July lo/t 
The design of the ship is that of a thirty-gunner of the 
sixteenth century. 

t 7 . slang. (See quot. 1709 s.v. Gunsteb.) Ohs. 

8. dial, in certain applications of obscure origin. 
[Perh. unconnected words.] a. The Sea Bream, 
Pagelltis centrodontus. b. The Great Northern 
Diver, Coly minis glacialis. 

a. 2859 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 149 At Antrim It [the Sea 
Bream] is called Murranroe and Barwin, and on the north- 
west coast Gunner. 2880-4 E. Day Brit. Fishes I. 37. 

b. ^ 2837 Penny Cycl. IX. 37/2 Colymbus glacialis .. is 
provincially called .. Gunner and Greater Doucker, 2863 
H. G. Adams Feathered Fam. 252 The Ring-necked Loon 
{Colymbus glacialis), sometimes called the.. Gunner. 

9 . attrib., as gunner~likc adv. ; gunner-fluke 
Sc., the turbot ; fgunner-room = Gun-boom 1. 

2628 R, Norton < 7Z/H«^;*xxxviii. roi Howto loadeaPeece 
of Ordnance Gunner-like. 2676 W. Row Conin, Blair's 
Autobiog. X. (2848) szp’Mr. Hutchison persuaded him to 
come up only to the gunner-room. 2720 Sibbald Hist Ffe 

t Kinross (1803) 2x9 Rhombus acufeaius Rondeletii'. our 
shers call it, the Gunner Flock. 2884 A. Fordes Chinese 
Gordon ii. 49 The gunner non-coms, replied with groans. 

Hence f Gu'nnered ppl. a., trained in gunnery ; 
Gu-nneress, a female gunner ; Gu'nnershipi the 
position of gunner. 

1628 J. Butler in R. Norton Gunner A 4, Expert Gunnered 
Engineers. Boston, Lincoln, 23 Feb. 4/3 

The gunner-ship of Dover Castle, which is now vacant, is in 
thegiftofthe Duke of Wellington. 1837CARLVLE/V, Rev. 

I. vii. V, The seized cannon are yoked with seized cart- 
horses : brown-locked Demoiselle Thdroigne, with pike and 
helmet, sits there as gunneress. 

Gunnery (grmsri). Also 7 (rare) gunry. [f. 
Gun + -EBY.] 

1 . The science and art of constructing and man- 
aging guns, esp."^ large military and nav.nl guns. 

2605 Camden (1629) 104 Archerie. .now dispossessed 
by gunnerj’, how iustly let other iudge. , 2626 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Yng. Sea-men 33 Master Burhes Arte of gunrj’. 
2676 T. Binning {title) A Light to the Art of Gunnery. i;r78 
Phil, Trans. LXVIII, 52 The knowledge of this velocity 
is of the utmost consequence in gunnery. 2885 Act 48 ff 49 
Viet. c. 36 {title) A School of Gunnery. 2897 Lo. Roberts 
41 Yrs. India Ixvii, (1898) 528 A great advance was made 
in gunnery. 

2 . The firing of guns; the use of guns for sporting 
purposes; = Gunning vbl. sb. 2. 

2816 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVI. i. 109 This bright amusement 
may challenge the preference of most kinds of gunner^'. 
282^ Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 98 They are •• 
crying the ‘ Harvest Home' in a chorus before which .. the 
song, the scolding, the gunnery fade away and become faint 
echoes. 1869 Echo 9 Oct, The never-ending gunnery of 
. . idle scamps, who go out valiantly to destroy linnets. 

3 . concr. Guns collectively. 

2497 Extracts Aberd. Reg. (184^ I. 61 With horsis, gnn- 
rye, artailzerie, and nil vther defcnsabile wapinnis. x£8x 
Miss Braddon Asph. III. 129 They went into the arsenal, 
where a funny old man in a blue blouse showed them ancient 
and modern gunnery. 

+ 4. A place where instruction is given in the use 
of guns. Obs. rare. 

2732 E. Forrest Hogarth's Tour 9 Paid at the gunnery 
and dock, is. 6 d. 

6. (See quot.) 

2892 Labour Commission Gloss., Gunnery, yiOx\i done by 
shipwrights in connection with guns and their stowage, &c. 

6. attrib., as gunnery-course, •drill, duty\ 
gunnery-lieutonant, * one who, having obtained 
a warrant from a gunnery-ship, is eligible lo large 
ships to assist specially in supervising the gunner}' 
.duties ’ (Smyth Sailed s Word-bk. 1867) ; gunnery- 
ship, a ship fitted for training men in the practice of 
gunnery. 

2870 Echo ti Nov., The gunner}* ship Cambridge. xB8o 
Pall Malic. II Sept, ii/x The next day or two are em- 
ployed, .in carrj'ing out the various gunnery drills and firing 
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the great guns at a target. 1894 Daily Nevis 7 Apr. 6/2 A 
gunnery course will be held on H.M.S. Cambridge, for 
retired officers of the Royal Navy. 

Gtuiuies (gD-nis). Cornwall. Also (in Diets.) 
gunnis(s. A crevice in a mine or lode ; ‘ the vacant 
space left where the lode has been removed ’ (Ray- 
mond); hence(app.) taken as a measure of breadth 
or width. (By some recent writers used as fW) 

1778 Pryce Min, Comxib. 168 A Gunnies, or hollows of a 
^line filled with water. Ibid, 322 Gunnies means breadth 
or width. A single Gunnies is three feet wide ; a Gunnies 
and a half is four feet and a half ; and a double Gunnies is 
sixfeetwide, [sBsBSmuonDS Diet. Trnde,Gnfwies. Hence 
in some recent Diets. Gnnnie.] i860 Dnf, ^ For. Mining 
Gloss., Cornwall, Gunnies, levels or workings. 1875 J. H. 
Collins Metal Mining 44 Stuff may be brought from the 
surface to fill in the vacant spaces or ‘gunnies’. 

G-unningf (gz^’nig), vbl. sb. [f. Gun sb. and v, 
+ -INg1.] 

1. The practice or art of Bring guns ; gunnery. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 36 The record, where the occasion 

and order general), of Gunning, is first discoursed of. 

2. Shooting with a gun ; esp. the act or practice 
of hunting game with guns. 

i6*4 Fletcher Rule a Wife i. li, There is lesse danger in 
’t then gunning, Sanebio, Though we be shot sometimes 
the shot *s not mortall. 1635 Sir J, Mennis & J. Smith 
Musamui Delicix 83 When there were shows of gunning 
and blows. • 1726 T. Smith JrnL (1849) 45 There has been 
the best gunning here this winter than has been for some 
years past. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) V. rip In the 
earlier times, the art of gunning was but little practised, and 
the hawk then %yas valuable. sBiS Scott Anti^. a-xii. He 
has had gunningand pistolingenough to serve him one while, 
I should think. 1846 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 11. 265 Jly 
punts were all newly done up for gunning. 1851 Thoreau 
Autumn (1804) ^3 Farming is an amusement which has lasted 
him longer than gunning or fishing. i882SAi.Aylwer.i?et//r. 
(1885) 394 The sport which Western men call ‘ gunning \ 
b. {_To go or be) a-giinning, 

16S9 DePos. Cast, York (Surtees) 294 Edward Shaftoe . . 
goeing out into Gunnerton moores a gunning. 1734 in B. 
Peirce Hist, Harvard Univ. (1833) App. 141 No Under- 
graduate .. shall go a gunning, fishing, or seating over deep 
waters, without leave from the President or one of the 
Tutors. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 104 What luck a’ 
gunnin’? 1829 Gen. P, Thomtson Exerc. (1842) I. 172 
Who is to be foolish enough to ' go out a gunning ’ upon 
the strength of two campaigns? 1857 Thoreau Maine IF. 
(1804) 174 Such of my acquaintances as love to write verses 
and go a*gunning. 

1 3. Provision of guns. Obs. rare. 

167s Marvell Let, to Corporat. Hull clxxii. Wks. 1776 
I. 263 They differed concerning the tvard ships ; some in* 
sisting, that thereby was ment also rigging and gunning, 

4. attrib. and Comb,^ as gunning'boat, ’feat, ’hut, 
•matter, •party, •prowess, -punt, -shout (see quot. 

^847)* 

1^2 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 72, I will .. leaue Gunning 
matters to the Men of Wane, 1819 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) 1. 170 The gunning huts and straw decoy birds. 1851 
Zoologist IX. 3055 A gunner here [Weymouthl was telling 
me of his gunning feats. 1847 Halliwrll, Gunning’boat, 
a light and narrow boat in which the fenmen pursue the 
flocks of wild fowl along their narrow drains. Also called 
o. gunning-shout, i860 C. Durfee Hist. Williams College 
72 Accidentally shot dead, on a gunning party, 1863 Fr. A. 
KEMBLE Resia. in Georgia 20 I'he robin redbreast .. is not 
safe from the gunning prowess of the .. sportsmen. 1883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xix. 139 A gunning punt, with 
a couple of single-barrelled guns lying ready loaded m it. 

Gunnitig rare, [f. Gun z/. + 

-INg 2.] That shoots with a gun. 

1883 F. A. Walker Pol. Ecott. 449 The lower elements of 
society, the gunning fishing tribe. 

Gunnist (gi^'nist). rare. [f. Gun sb. + -ist.J 


A gunner. 

• 1894 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 388 Mr. Oudh the gunnist was 
satisfied with the moderate bags of quail that came to him 
in the ordinary course. 

Gunny (g^J'ni). Also 8 goney. [a. Hindi 
and Skr.,|'J«i'sack.] A coarse 

material used chiefly for sacking and made from 
the fibres of jute or (in some parts) from sunn- 
hemp ; a sack of this material. 

1711 C. LocKYER/Ir<r. Trade Jnd. 244 When Sugar is p^kd 
in double Goneys, the outer Bag is alwaj's valued m Con- 
tract at I or i4 Shahee. 1727 A. Hamilton Nciu^ . 
Ind. II. xxxiii. 17 Gunnies, which aremuch in use in Persia 
for embaling Goods. 1869 Rogers in^/fnw-S’wi/Ax W.N. 
I. I. X. 122 note, Almost every person in Hindostan bpins 
and Weaves Jute fibre into a coarse cloth called gunny. 
1871 NAtHEVS Preu. Cun Dh. m. iv. 72s Pack them m 
large gunnies. 1B97 Willis Flower. /’/. II. 109 Corchorus 
olitormsCetc.I.. furnish the chief supply of the valuable fibre 
jute or gunny. . j. * j n 

t). attrih., gunny-bag, -bagging, -carfet, -cloth, 

-fibre, -sack. 

tSoo Asiatic Am. Reg, Chrou. e/a Upon removing some 
gunny-bags that were stowed close to the lazaretto. 1856 
Slave States 630 A curtain or screen, of gunny- 
bagging. 1858 J. S. Homans Cycl. Commerce 919/1 In 1841- 
42 mere were exported from Calcutta .. 95,412 pie«s of 
gunny cloth. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 153 In ludia 
ft [Jute] is used for making nee and sugar bap, called 
Gunny-bags. 1B79 H- King in Scribner s Mag. Nov. 133/1 
The sunlight . . changed the gunny camet to cloth of gold. 
1882 Rep?io Ho. Repr. Free. Met. U. S. 73 A stream of 
water . . keeps the pulp in continual motion and passes on 
through another double set of sluices hned wim coarse 
gunny sacks. 1890 * Rolf Boldrewood Col, Reformer 
(*891) 349 I’ve ridden manya mile. .with notningbaCanord 
gunny-bag to sit on. 


Gunny, dial, variant of Goundy a, Ohs. 
Gunphanun, obs. variant of Gonfanon. 
Gunpowder (g»*npaudai). Forms : 5 gone- 
powder, goiinepou(l)dre, -powdre, etc., gun-, 
gonpoudre, gonnpouldre, gounne pouldre, 
gonnepoder, gonn(e) powther, gunepoudir, 
gounpouder, etc., 6 gonepother, Sc, gun puldir, 
6-7 gunnepouder, 6- gunpowder, 7- gun- 
powder. [f. Gun sb. + Powder r^.] 

1 . An explosive mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and 
charcoal, chiefly used in discharging projectiles 
from guns and for blasting. • 

{a tjfi^Brev. Bartholomxi (Anecd. Oxon., Mediasval, I. r. 
3), Pulvis pro itistrumento illo bellico sive diabolico quod 
vulgaliler dicitiir gunne.l 1414 in Rymer Fcedera (1709) 
IX, 160 .Ahquod^Gunpoudre versus Partes extents, inPonu 
prsedicto. 1446 in Archxologia XXII. 63 Bought ij hand- 
gunnes de ere iiijx. Item, gonepowder iiijr. 1464 Mann. 
^ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 160 Item, payd ffor xij. Ii. gonne- 
powdyr . . xij.x. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. V[I (1896) 13 For 
ij barrelles Gonnepowdre. 1533 More Apol, xxxiv. Wks. 
898/1 If faefoundea comer of his neighbours^ouse burning, 
he wold of greate loue and polycj»e lay on fagottes and gun- 
powder to put Out the fyre. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42 The 
reik, smeuk, and the stink of the gun puldir. 1555 Acc. in 
T.^ Sharp Cov. Alyst. (1825) 193 Payd for xij li of gonepother 
xijr. vjd. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 188, 1 doe know 
Fluellen valiant, And toucht with Cholcr, hot as Gunpowder, 
16^2 Capi. Smith's Seamatt's Gram, il v. 93 Gunpowder, as 
it IS made in this Age, is compounded of Saltpetre six parts, 
and^ of Brimstone and Charcoal of each one part. 1797 
Phil, Trans. LXXXVII. 290 The best gunpowder, .is com- 
posed of 70 parts (in weight) of nitre, 18 parts of sulphur, and 
16 parts of charcoal. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 22 The 
three great eletnents of modem civilization, Gunpowder, 
Printing, and the Protestant Religion. 1846 Greener Sci. 
Gunnel^ 69 Gunpowder isalever if exploded on a solid base, 
if not, its effects become limited in proportion. 

b. White gttttpowderx a name given to various 
explosives of recent invention ; a. (see quot. 1875); 
b. a blasting mixture made of chlorate of potash, 
potassium fertocyanide, and sugar. 

^ 1873 £/rx'xZ)fc/.^r/xII.767Schulize’s White Gunpowder 
is a tri-nitro-cellulose, prepared from sawdust. 

C. with reference to tattooing. 

1715 Land, Gaz. No. 5363/4 His Name on his right Hand 
in Gunpowder D. W. 1718 Lady M. W. Mo.ntacu Let, to 
Abli Conti July, The women have their arms, .and their 
necks and faces, adorned with .. various sorts of figures 
impressed by gunpowder. 

&.fig. 

1681 Flavel Meih. Grace xxviit. 474 Christian, thou 
knowesi thou earnest gunpowder about thee j desire those 
that carry fire to keep at a distance from thee. 1900 Speaker 
24 Mar. 674/1 Such mischievous words are just the sort of 
match to Kindle the gunpowder of mob violence. 


2 , {^nidXfgttnpoivder teai) A fine kind of green 
tea, each leaf of which is rolled up, so that it has 
a granular appearance. 

1771 J. R. Forster tr. Osbeck's Foy. I. 25oTio-teis rolled 
up like pease. . . A smaller kind is called Gunpowder tea. 
1795 JE. Anderson Brit. Emboss. China 186 The shrub 
which bears what is called the Imperial and gunpowder 
teas. 1832 Veg. Sxtbst. Food yjf) Gunpowder tea is made 
of tender green leaves. 1839 Major Gahagan 

vi, ‘ Is it bohay tay or souchong tay that you'd like?'.. 
‘Any tea you like’. ‘What do you say, then, to some 
mime gunpowder?’ 1886 Daily News 24 Dec. 2/6 Tea. — 
Ping Suey gunpowder. 

+ 3 . slang. Some fiery drink. Obs, 

2765 W. Toldervv///V/. Tivo Orphans IJ. 112 Tape, glim, 
rushlight, while port, rasher of bacon, gunpowder, slug, 
wild-fire, knock-mc-down, and strip-me naked. Ibid. II. 
118 Come, here’s t’ye, in a glass of gunpowder. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as gunpowder-blue, flash, 
grinder, •laui^ -maker, match, mill, -pocket, 
-smoke, -squib ^ train, works', gunpowder-blackened 
adj. ; also gunpowder cake, gunpowder in a 
cake or mass, i.e. before it is corned; gun- 


powder-engine, a gas-engine in which the move- 
ment of the piston is produced by the evolution of 
gas resulting from the combustion of gunpowder 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1875) ; gunpowder-ham- 
mer, a pile-driving machine worked by the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder i^Ibid.'); gunpowder-paper, 
paper spread with an explosive compound and 
rolled up into the form of a cartridge {Ibid. Snppl. 
1SS4); gunpowder-press, a press for compacting 
mill-cake into hard cake preparatory to granulation 
(Knight, 1875); + gunpowder spot, a ‘beauty 
spot ’ produced by means of gunpowder (see quot. 
1718 in I c) ; gunpowder tea (see 2). 

1894 Westm. Gas. 25 June 2/2 Lefebvre wishes to wash his 
•gunpowder-blackened hands. 1890 Daily Nezvs si Oct. sit 
•Gunpowder-blue velvet. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 630 The mill 
forgrinding*gunpowdercake. 1621 BuRTOHAnat.Mel.xii.ii. 
VI. iii. (1651) 559 Burning lust is but a flash, a 'gunpowder 
flash. 1719 V'Vrfcy Pills IV.iojThe next that came by, was 
a 'Gun-powder grinder. 1614 T. AoAsts Devils Banquet 2 
Lawes. -enacted in the vaultof darkenesse; like those smder 
the Parliament-house; *Gunpowder-lawes,fit for the Justices 
of Hell. 1350 Acts Privy Council {1891) III. 50, xxH to 
Charles WoTman, 'gonne powther maker. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seamatis Gram. xiL 57 Giue fire by a 'Gunpowder match, 
to preuent traines to the powder chest. 2642 Noon Life 
(O.H.S.) I. 74 The *gunpowdermy!l wasat Osney where the 
faU'mg myll stood. 2777 T. ’Iwimuc toBursieyiSJnne in 
Louisa Twining Country Clergym. xSth Cent. (1882) 51 With 
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'gunpowder pockets under his armpits ready for the par- 
tridges in September. 1838 Dickens O. Twistxxx, A couple 
of men catch one moment’s glimp'ie of a boy, in the midst 
of 'gunpowder-smoke. 1681 Otwav Soldier's Fori. iv. i.Wks. 
1728 1. 382 'Gun-pouder Spots and Moles. 1708 Wilson, etc. 
Petronius Arbiter S07 Fine Gentlemen in the Boxes, with 
their Patches, Gunpowder-spots, and Tooth-pickers. 16^ 
Fisher Rustick's Atapn Wks. (1679) 94 fThey] threw Stones 
and 'Gunpowder-squibs that fired among us. i6n Rich 
Honest. ^Age jPerc^' Soc.) 45 These diuelish practises, of 
poysons, of pistoles, of stabbing kniucs, and of 'gunne* 
pouder traynes. 1839 Ure Did. Arts 621 The Royal 
'Gunpowder Works at Waltham Abbey. 

b. Gunpowder plot ; the plot to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament on Nov. 5, 1605, while the 
King and Lords and Commons were assembled 
there. (So gunpowder conspiracy, treason, traitor, 
etc.) f Gunpowder (treason) day; Nov. 5. 

^ i6]x-'ia in Swayne Sarttm Churckw. Acc. (1896) i6i Ring- 
inge ,. on the daie of the Gunpowder treasonn. 1613 AIS. 
Acc. Si. John's Hosp., Canierb., For the rj'ngers on the 
goonpouder daye. 1626 Raleigh's Ghost 38 And to this I 
call vp the plot of all plots . . the Gun*pouder conspiracie. 
1630 IPadsworth Pilgr. vii. 62 There is one Sir Kdward 
Bainham, who was a grand complotter of the Gunpowder 
treason.^ 2654 Nwnxtcvi Zooiomia 279 Even Gunpowder 
Enormities and Desolation did blow up all as at one crack. 
1639 O. Walker Oratory 61 The Earl of Northamptons 
speech against the gun-powder-Traitors. 1683 Evelyn 
Diary 5 Nov., It being the first Gunpowder Conspiracy 
anniversary that had ben kept now these 80 yeares. 1705 
Hearne Collect. 6 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 66 Yesterday being 
Gunpowder treason ’twas obser\’ed more than it us'd to be 
at Lend, a 17x5 Burnet Oxvn Time ni. (1724) I. 596 The 
fifth of November, being gunpowder treason day. 1796 J. 
Caulfield (/rV/r) The History of the Gunpowder plot. 1855 
Ruskin in Collingwood Life 1. 194 Am going to press . . on 
Gunpowder Plot day. 1897 S. R. Gardiner Gunpowder 
Plot i. 7 Was Salisbury such an idiot as to inform his 
‘domestic gentleman’ that he had made up his mind to 
invent Gunpowder Plot ? 

6. attrib, passing into adj. a. flg. Explosive as 
gunpowder; easily fired or inflamed. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IF, v. iv'. 123, 1 am affraide of this 
Gun-powder Percy though he be dead. 1604 T. M. Black 
Bk. D4, Such Gunne-powder Oathes they were, that I 
wonder how the Seeling held together. 1625 Bp. Mountacu 
App. Cxsar. 11. 1. xi2 Men of moving violent, Quicksilver, 
Gunpowder spirits. 18x4 Scott Wav. Hi, Would you have 
him peace-nrilcer general between all the gunpowder High- 
landers in the army? 

b. Of a bliush colour like ^inpowdcr. 

X817 Coleridge ^rkr. LiL 1. 169 Inc lank, black, twine-like 
j hair,, .cut In a straight line along the black stubble of his 
I thin gunpowder eye brows. 

Hence On*npowderons, Gu'npowdery adjs,, 
pertaining to or characteristic of gunpowder; of 
the bluish colour of gunpowder; flg, fiery, easily 
fired, inflamed, or irritated, 

1B68 Pall Mall (?. 18 N0V.3 It [the poetry] is^unpowdery 
to an intense degree. XB70D1CKENSE. HisphUan- 

thropy was of that gunpowderous sort that the difference 
between it and animosity was hard to determine. 1871 M. 
"LEORKHn Cambridge Freshm. x68 There was a very gun- 
powdery atmosphere in the room when Mrs. Cribb came in. 
‘They’re been lettin’offfireworks or something..’, she said. 
x872 Daily News ro July, Brought up amid gunpowdery 
scenes of this kind .. is it to be wondered at that the young 
Maurice de MacMahon should have started in the army as 
a Legitimist fire-eater of the fiercest kind? 1889 Catholic 
Househ. 2 Nov, 3/2 To give gunpowderj’ battle to the Pope 
and all his satellites. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 29 Dec. 3^1 
Among these were a good many stage folk— you could tell 
them by their gunpowdery chins. 

t Gu'npowriered, a. Obs. [ + -ed2 .] 

1 . Charged wth gunpowder. 

X560 Whitehorse Ord. Souldiours (1588) 46 Vnto eueiy* 
one of which [fireworks], must bee put a peece of a gun- 
poudred match. 

b. flg. Readily inflamed or excited. 

1604 T. Wright Passions r. i. 6 Lest, by casting forth a 
sparke of fire, his gun-powdred minde of a sodayne be in- 
flamed. 1622 Bp. Abernethv Phys. for Soule (1630) 293 
That fer\'ent, gunpowder-ed and sudden anger, 

2 . Begrimed with gunpowder. 

270Z Fakquhar Inconstant i. ii, We.. saw peeping over a 
parcel of scarecrow, olive-coloured, gunpowdered feUov\s, 
as Ugly as the devil. 

Gun-room (gi^’iiram). 

1 . In large ships of war, a compartment orig. 
occupied by the gunner and his mates, but now 
fitted up for the accommodation of the junior 
officers; in smaller vessels, that used as a mess- 
room by the lieutenants. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men it About^ the 
Gun-roome, the Tiller, the rudder, the pintels ihe gudgions. 
<11642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iH. (1704) 260/2 The 
upper Gun-Room. .is used for a Store-Room, L^gings. 
1^3 Dryden Amboyna iii. iii. Oh, now it begins, and 
the gun-room grows hot, Ply it with culverin and with 
small shot. X7xx W. Sutherland Shipbuilder s Assist. 36 
Upon the lower Gun*deck in Men of War there is an 
Apartment for the Gunner, called the Gun-room; it is for 
fitting and securing all his small Stores- 1720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton xx. (1840) 200 The gunner of the ship, .secured 
himself in the gun-room. 1833 Marrvat /■’. (1863) 

44 The first lieutenant had asked me to dine in the gun- 
room. XW4 PAE Eustace 86 You forget. .that I shall be in 
the gun-room, and he in the forecastle. 

Proverb. 2697 Vanduvch Relapse iii. Hi, I’m afraid w*e 
shall find a great job on't. Pray Heaven that old rogue 
Coupler han't sent us to fetch milk out of the gunroom. 

b. attrib., as gun-room bulkhead, gossip, gun, 
hour, oflicer, steward', gun-room porta, stem 
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ports cut through the gun-room in a frigate 
(Hameisly Naval Encycl. i88i). 

I7II W. Rogeks Voy. 27 We struck two of our Gun-room 
Guns into the Hold. Amnn's l. iii. 32 They 

lowered douu a bucket out of the cabbin-window, into which 
the gunner, out of one of the gun-room ports, put a quantity 
of pistol cartridges. 1825 B. Gascoicke Fame 61 
The Gunroom hour to dine is long since past. 1855 Sir A. 
We-st Recoil. (1B99) I. vi. 2x2 The gunroom officers had 
asked us to dinner. 1895 J^estm. Gaz. 6 Nov. 3/2 Ihe 
Doctor’s cabin was ne.xt to the gun-room bulkhead. 1B98 
Daily News 9 Nov. 6/3 They., talk the most knowing 
gun-room gossip. 

2. A room in which guns are kept. 

*773 Goldsm- Sloops io Con^. 11. i, Your worship must not 
tell the story of Quid Grouse in the gun-room. 2883 Black 
Skandon Bells xxvi, It is like the place too — the gun-room 
even, and the stuffed birds. 

Qunry, rare obs. form of Gtjnnert. 

Gun-shot Forms : see Gun sh . ; 

also 5 gonnes shott. 

1. Shot fired from a gun or cannon ; '|‘ also the 
shooting of guns. Now rare. 

1471 Arriv. Edw. IV (Camden) 29 [They] were sore an- 
noyed in the place where they were, as well with gonnes- 
shott as with shot of arrows. 1494 Fabyan Chrott, vii. 450 
[He] assaylyd this sayde shjTjpe on euery parte & bette 
hir w» gunneshot & hir men w» hayle shot. 1497 Naval 
Acc. Heiu VlliyZ^') 104 Gonneshot of Iren . . Ston . . leed. 
1530 Palscr. 889 To expresse the sounde of gonne shotte, 

I fjmde tip tap, sip sap. 1553 in Strype Eeel. Mem. III. 
App. iii. 5 And have solemnised the said proclamation with 
bonfires gunshots. 1563 T. Gale Pref., When as 

I'hadde finished my.. Treatise of woundes made wyth 
Gonneshotte. 1607 Topsell Hist. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 
383 Whensoever tney are hunted with Dogs,^ they run 
directly to the woods or to the next trees, wherein they are 
killed by gun-shoL 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 269 
With shouting, singing, hallowing, ^n-shotand fire-workes 
all that night. 1632 Sherwood, Gun-shot, _ arqttebnsade \ 
canonnade. 1855 KIacaulav Hist. Eng. xi. III. 39 Gun- 
shots were wildly fired in all directions. 

to- A- 

1551 Robinsok tr. Mores Utop. To P. Giles (1895) 10 
Bejmge . . sauffe, and, as saylh the proverbe, out of all 
daunger of gonneshotte. xms Gascoigne Good Morrow 64 
As with gonnes we kill the Crowe For spoyling our releefe, 
The DeuiUso must we ouerthrowe, With gonshote of beleefe. 
*577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 29 Wfih such gun- 
shot and artillerie must the Papacie be destroyed. 2582 J, 
Bell HaddoiPs Atisiv. Osar. 305 Being supported by the 
Popes authoritie, and armed with the gunneshotte of bis ex- 
communication. 2634 Wither Emhlemes 222 The gunshot 
of a slanderous tongue may smite. 

c. Her. =s Pellet, Ogress. (Cf. Gunstone 2.) 
2828 in Berry Encyel. Her. 

2. The range of a gun or cannon ; the distance 
to which a shot can be effectively thrown from a 
gun. Chiefly out ofj -djithin gunshot. 

253* More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 366/1 Prouiding alwai 
that your selfes chief captaines . . stand and loke vpon 
sure and safe a syde halfe out of al gunshot. 2540 Cran- 
MER Bible Prol., The5*sytte farre from the strokes of battayll, 
and farre out of gonneshoute, and therfore they be but 
seldome wounded. 1631 Mabbe Celestina (2894) xi. igr Hee 
is out of gun-shot, that rings the bell to the battell. 2676 S. 
Sewall Diary x July (1878) 1 . 14 Mr, Hezekiah Willet slain 
by the Naragansets, a little more than a Gun-shot off from his 
house. 1696 Gaz. No. 3219/2 On the 20th appeared 

..21 French Gallej’s.., who Anchored out of Gun Shot. 
2748 Anson's Voy. ii. v. 171 [They] perceived alight, which 
they chMcd, till they arrived within gun-shot 2805 Sir E. 
Berry in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 117 note^ The 
Three-decker w« within gun-shot of us at day-break. 2845 
James A. Neil vi, They were half across the Meadow's, about 
half a gun-shot from the alders. 2879 Jefferies Amateur 
PoacherWi. 51 They [mallards] were al\va>*s out of gunshot. 

i’D. iransf.sAvA Jig. lVithin,otUofi past, beyond 
{the) gunshot {of ) : within, beyond reach (of) ; 
within, out of the sphere of influence (of). 

*556 J. Heyivood Spider^ F. Ixv, 77 Marching toward 
the copweb, within goon shot. 2572 Golding Calvin on 
Ps. XXX v. 8 They . .feare nothing, as though they w'ere quite 
out of all gonneshot. 2593 Nashe Christ's T. 76 They 
might haue .. lyu’d out of gunshot of misery. x6xs T. 
Taylor Titus \\. 12 If he can.. Hue out of the gunshot 

of the lawe. 2642 Rogers Naaman 459 Set me beyond 
gun-shot of all corruptions. 2678 Bunyan Pil^. L (1879) 
81 You are not yet out of the gun-shot of the Devil. 1^7 
Drydes Hind ^ P. Pref. 2 Those who are come over to 
the Royal Party are consequently suppos'd to be out of 
Gunshot. 

^ 3. A pistol. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 776 With hasty rage he snatch’d 
*1115 Gun-shot that in holsters watch'd. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as gunshot'distance, frac> 
itire, -wound, 

167* WiSEAiAN IVoundsxu x Great hath been the Conten- 
tion amongst the Learned about fire and venom in Gun-shot- 
wounds. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 227/1 Gun-shot 
wounds.. are not often followed by hxmorrhage. 2837 W. 

Capt. Bonneville (1849) to? The rider .. discovered 
an Indian fort W’lthin gunshot distance. 284a Abdy JVater 
CureUBi^) 109 His success in treating gun-shot wounds 
with cold water was most remarkable. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. Rep. IX. 399 Gunshot fracture of the humerus. 
Gun-shy (gr'njbi), a. Afraid of a gun ; fright- 
ened at the report of a gnn ; said esp. of a sporting 
dog. 

1884 Speedy Sport iv. 50 The first birds shot at over a 
gun-sny dog should certainly be killed- 1893 S. Bonsal 
Morocco 210 The Shercefian soldiers are far too gunshy 
to attack an armed foe. 2893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 
x6 Another.. though an exceilenl horse for a journey, was 


so gun shy I could do nothing with him. 2894 Field 
9 June 818/2 The first time I took the dog out he was in- 
clined to be gun shy. 

Hence Gumshyness, the condition of being 
gun-shy. 

• 2890 (^. Rev. Oct, 427 Gunshyness [in dogsj is one of the 
worst difficulties with which sportsmen have to contend. 

Gnnsman (g*^’nzmst*n). rare. [f.^mV, genitive 
of Gun -f Man : cf. marhsmanJ] = Gunman i . 

2766 in W. Smith Bouquet's Exped. (1868) 156 In this 
list their w.irriors orgunsmen are 1180, and their inhabitants 
about 6000. 277s Adair Amer, Jtid. 281 The outmost 

boundaries of the colony, where commonly the best gunsmen 
reside. ax849j. C. hlANCAN Poems (1859) 352 Gunsman 
and dragoon. 

Gonsmitli (ge nsmij)). 

L One whose occupation it is to make and repair 
small fire-arms. 

X588 \n Compt. Bh. D. Wedderbume (S. H. S., 1898) 82 
notSy [William Low, gunsmith, son of James Low, smith, 
was entered in the Burgess Roll 30th Sept. 1588). 1647 
Haward Crown Rev. 21 Gun-smith : Fee, fid. Per diem. 
2^1 Dryden Evening^ s Love Pref. a 4 b, The employment of 
a Poet is like that of a curious Gunsmith, or Watchmaker. 
1781 Phil. Tr/rnf. LXXI. 230 Wogdon, one of the most 
famous gunsmiths in London. 1858 [see Gunmaker]. x86x 
Times 21 Aug,, Gunsmiths making or repairing rifles. 

2. slang. A thief. 

1869 Tesnple XXV. 2x3 He. .returned to his old trade 
of * gunsmith *, gunning being the slang term for thieving. 

Hence Gu’nsxnltliery, the trade of a gunsmith, 
the making of small arms ; also, the place where 
the work of a gunsmith is carried on. 

1847 in Craig. 1896 JVestm. Gaz. 30 Jan. 2/1 The 
Government gun-snutheries. 

t Gu’nster, slang (? or nonce-wd.). Obs. [f. 
Gun sb. + -steb.] (See quot.) 

2709 Steele Taller No. 88 ? 2 The words Gunner and 
Gunster are not to be used promiscuously. .Those who re- 
count strange Accidents and Circumstances which have no 
Manner of Foundation in Truth, when they design to do 
Mischief are comprehended under the Appellation of Gun- 
ners, when they endeavour only to surprise and entertain, 
they are distinguished by the Name of Gunsters. .. The 
Gunner is destructive, and hated ; the Gunster innocent, 
and laughed at. Ibid, r 9 Come we now to the Gunsters. 
This Race of Engineers deals altogether in Wind-Guns, 
which by recoiling often, knock down those who discharge 
them, without hurting any body else. 2727 Boyer Fr. 
Diet., Gunster (a Cracker, or bouncing Fellow), «« Bavard, 

Gun-stock (go-nstpk). The wooden stock or 
support to which the barrel of a gun is attached ; 
t a rest or support on which to place a cannon on 
board ship. 

* 49 S'r 7 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 246 Also payed in 
l^i^kewitb to John Keyte forxx. Elmyn tres price the pece 
xij‘>. .of hym so bought & apon makyng of Gonne stokkes 
for Gonnes belongyng to the seid ship. 2592 Percivall Sp, 
DicUy Vagueta , .a gunne stocke. 1725 Bradley Fani. Did. 
s. V. Walnut Tretx The Timber is . . used for Gunstocks, 
Coach-wheels, and the bodies of Coaches. 2748 Anson's 
Voy, n. V. 279 The Commodore ordered, .a swivel gun-stock 
to be fixed in the bow both of the barge and pinnace. 1835 
.Greener Gun 144 Walnut has for many years been con- 
sidered the most handsome and the best wood for gun-stocks. 
1899 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 17S/X The least tap on a gun-stock 
was carried a great distance. 

Comb. 1689 Ann. Albany (1850) II. 112 Jan Nack, trader 
and gunstockmaker. 

Hence 6n*n-&toclEer, one who fits the slocks of 
guns to the barrels ; Gn’ii-stocking*, the fitting of 
gun-stocks. In recent Diets, 

t Gu’Jistone. Obs. [f. Gun sb. + Stone 
1. A stone used for the shot of a cannon or gun ; 
a cannon-ball ; a bullet. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 455 He was sleyne with a 
gunneston [h. ici/tfundibali]. CX440 Jacob's /Kr// 267^0 
vj'olence of a gunne orofan engyne-stonisqwenchyd, whan 
softe erthe or softe thyng is sett ker-^ens. 1530 Palsgr. 
6S0, I neuer sawe gonne stone skyppe on that facyon. Ibid. 

I am stryken with a gonne stone, I am but deed. 
2563-87 Foxe A. d- M. (1596) 1948/2 Having at one siege 
no lesse then three thousand bullets and gunsiones flying 
upon them. 1573 Tusseu Husb.^, (1878)20 Make gunstonc 
and arrow shew who is within. x59^SHAKS./rr«. Vyi.W. 282 
This Mocke of his Hath turn’d his balles to Gun-stones. 
2^5 B. JoNsoN Voipone v. v, That I could shoote mine 
eies at him like gun-stones. 2681 W. Robertson Phrased. 
Gen. (1693) fi93 A Gun-stone or pellet. 1808 J. Barlo\v 
Columb. vir. 702 Shells rain before him ,. Crags, gunstones, 
balls o’ertum the tented ground. 

Cond). 2578 Househ. Ord. (1790) 254 Guneston maker fee 
per diem. .0.0. 8. 1647 Haward C riw/A/Jeu, 21 Gun-stone 
maker: Tte per diem, 12. d. 

Her. = Pellet, OoBESs. (Cf. Gun-shot i c.) 

2486 Bh, St. A Ibans, Her. B iv b, Oglys be calde in armys 
gonestonys. x688 K. Holmf. Armoury 1. 6i/r He bcareth 
Argent 3 Ogresses. These are also termed Pellets, and do 
resemble bullets for Guns, and are often termed Gun-stones, 
or Bullets. 2766 Porny Heraldry (1777) Diet., Pellets, the 
name given to the Black Roundlets, by English Heralds 
alone.. these are also denominated in English by the apel- 
lations of Ogresses and Gunstones. 2847 Gloss. Her. 244. 
Gunter (gr-ntai). [The name of a distinguished 
English mathematician, Edmund Gunter (1581- 
1626). The phrase * according to Gunter' is cur- 
rent in the U.S. in the same sense as the English 
‘according to Cocker* (Farmer Americanisms 
1889).] 

1. In the name of several malhematic.al instru- 
ments improved or invented by Gunter. Gunter^s 


chain : the chain of 4 poles’ length now in general 
use for land-surveying (see Chain sb. 9). Gunteds 
line : a logarithmic line on Gunter’s scale used for 
performing mechanically the operations of multi- 
plication and division ; also called Gunter's pro- 
portion. Gunters quadrant*, an apparatus for 
finding the hour of the day, the azimuth, etc. 
Gunter* s rule, scale — i b. 

2679 Moxon Math. Diet., Gunter's Chain, Quadrant, 
Rule, Scale, and Sector, all useful Mathematical Instru- 
ments, invented or much improved by.. Mr. Edmund 
Gunter., and from him bearing their names. 26M J. 
Brown, The Description and Use of the Carpenlers-Rule, 
together with the Use of the Line of Numbers commonly 
called Gunter’s-Line, applyed to the measuring of all super- 
ficies and solids. 270X T. Tuttell Deser. Math. lustr., 
Guuter's Quadrant, . . made in Wood or Brass, Curiously 
contrived to find the Hour . . and Azimuth, and most Pro- 
positions of the Globe ; also, the Height of Trees, Steeples, 
&c. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gunteds Line, the common 
Line of Numbers first invented by Mr. Edmund Gunter, and 
so well known that it needs no Description. 1727-^1 
Chambers Cycl., Gunter's Line, called also line of lines, and 
line of numbers. 1750 Franklin Opinions < 5 * Conject. 
Wks. X887 II. 186 Two pieces of thick looking-glass, as 
broad as a gunter’s scale, and six Inches long. x8oi (see 
Chain sb. 9I. 1890 Diet. Nat. Biog. XXXIII. 350 Gunter's 
admirable rule of proportion, now called the line of numbers 
(* Gunter’s Line ' and * Gunter’s Proportion and other lines 
laid down by it were fitted in the scale, which ever since 
has been called * Gunter’s Scale’. 

b. Short for Gunter's scale ; A fiat rule, two feet 
long, marked on one side with scales of equal 
parts, of chords, sines, tangents, etc., and on the 
other side with scales of the logarithms of those 
parts ; much used for the mechanical solution of 
problems in surveying and navigation, 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Gunier's-Scale, commonly 
call'd The Gunter by Seamen. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl.. 
Gunter's scale, also called by navigators absolutely the 
Gunter .. same lines are also occasionally laid down on 
rulers to slide by each other; hence cN^tAslidittg Gunters. 
x886 Diet. Nat. Blog. VI. 225/2 Brandreth, T. S. ..had 
previously [to 2821} invented his logometer, or ten-foot 
gunter. 1890 Ibid. XXXIII. 350 In these_ tables fjc. of 
Artificial Sines and Tangents] Gunter applied to naviga- 
tion and other branches of mathematics his admirable nile 
‘ the Gunter on which were inscribed the logarithmic lines 
for numbers, sines, and tangents of arches. 

2. Naut, Applied to a method of rigging in 
which the topmast slides up and down the lower 
mast on rings or hoops ; a mast so rigged or a 
sail attached to such a mast (more fully sliding- 
gunter), [So called from its resemblance to a 
‘ sliding Gunter* ; see quot. 1727-41 under i b.] 
2704 Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 236 Boat's Laiteen Sail. 

. . This sail, when the head of it (then called the fore-leech) 
is laced to a mast and topmast, is called a sHding-giinter- 
sail ; the topmast being made to slide down the mast by 
means of hoops. Ibid. 229 Ship's Pinnaces . . sometimes . . 
rig with a sliding-gunter, like houarios. Ibid. 238 These 
smls are called sliding-gunters, and used in the English 
navy’s pinnaces and barges. 2857 P. Colquhoun Oars- 
maiPs Guide 23 Three sorts of sails, — the spreet, the gunter, 
and the lug. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-ok., Sliding 
Gunters, masts fitted for getting up and down with facility 
abaft the mast j generally used for kites, as royals, skysails, 
and the like. 2875 Bedford Sailed s Pocket Bk. vi. ted. 2) 
227 Boats rigged with two sliding gunters are the best suited 
for cruising purposes. 2894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 3^1 
The rig was a sliding gunter mainsail. ^ Ibid, 148/2 ’-^be 
sliding gunter rig, .. the mast is in two pieces, the toprnast 
sliding up and down the lower mast on two ivrought-iron 
rings or travelers. 

Gunwale, gunnel (g^^'nel). Forms: a. 5 
gonnowalle, 7 gunwayle, -waile, (8 gun*wall), 
8- gunwale, (9 gunwhale). /3. 7 gun(n)al, 8- 
giinnel. 7. 7-8 gunhil(L [f. Gun sb. + Wale, 
the gunwale having formerly served to support the 
guns (cf. quot. i697in /3). The usual spelling is still 
gunwale, though the pronunciation (gL»*nw/‘l) is, 
at least in Great Britain, never used by persons 
acquainted with nautical or boating matters.] 
The upper edge of a ship’s side; in large vessels, 
the uppermost planking, which covers the timber- 
heads and reaches from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle on either side ; in small craft, a piece 
of timber extending round the top side of the hull. 

a. 2466 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 205 For 
for colers of the maste, and gonne walles, xx. d. i6»o 
Capt. Smith Acetd. Ytig. Sea-men xi The wa>*sl-boords, 
the gunwayle, stations for the nettings, — Seamans 

Grain, ii. 6 The sides and Deckesare wrought till you come 
at theGunwaile, which is the vpmost waile. 2727A.HAMIL- 
TON Ne 7 v Ace, E. lud. II. xlv. 147 The Assailants . . when 
they got as high as the Gun-wall or Gunnel, were at ^ 
how to get over the Netting. x8oo Capt. Milne in Na^t 
Chron.lN. 421 Brass swivels on the gunwhale. ^1833 
Marryat P. Simple 325 She. .proved to be a brigan- 
tine laden up to ner gunwale, which W’as not alwvc a f^t 
out of the water. 2865 Livingstone Zambesi xvl. 339 Our 
canoes were not a foot above the water al the gunwales. 
2868 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) I. vL 4» Horses were led 
into the ships, the shields hung round the gunwale, and the 
warriors crowded in. 1875 Bedford Sailods Pocket Bk. vi. 
(ed. 2) 236 Cutters and pinnaces should have from 6 ° 

inches added to their gunwale forward. xSSo Dixon 
Windsor III. iii. 25 More than once her gunwale had been 
under water. _ 

attrib. 2773 Cook ix/ Voy. ii. x. (1842) I. 194 Tlie gun- 
wale boards were, .frequently cars'cd in a grotesque taste. 



G-TTNYAH. 

e. 1697 Dampier riry. (1739) I. 400 A very pretty neat 
Vessel, .had about 40 men all armed . . and some gunSj that 
went with a Swivel upon their Gunnal. x6gg Ibid. Ill 14 
The first [ropes] going athwart from Gunnal to Gunnal. 
*7x9 Be Foe Cr:/sag i. xvi. (1840) 287 Friday .. set him 
down softly upon the side or gunnel of the Canoe. 1757 
Robertson in Phil. Trans, L. 34 As he was stepping on 
the gunnel, he fell over-board. 1833 Marryat P» Simple 
(1863) J03 The wind had caught the sails; and the ship .. 
careened over to her gunnel with its force. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in IPales II. 23, I was never tired (when I leaned 
over the gunnel of the boat) in watching the fish. 1878 
N. Amer, Petf. CXXVII. 384 Mitrailleuses and field»pieces 
were mounted on the gunnels. 

y, 1693 R. Lvde Retaking ^Friend's Advl 22, 1 kept up 
the Topsail, till at Jast the Wind in the Showers did put the 
Gunbilofthe Ship in the Water, 171 x in A. Duncan Mariner's 
Ckron. (1805) III, 292 Cutting away the vessel's gunhill, 

b. Phrases, Gunwale to ^ hi) \ with the 

gunwale on a level with the water ; also transf. 
Gunwale under*, with the gunwale submerged. 

[X717 tr. FreziePs Voy. S. Sea 34 With such dreadful . . 
Gusts, that they brought the Gunwale to, under two Courses 
Tcerd.J 1748 Ansau's Fay. i. viii. 77 The ship rolling in- 
cessantly gunwale to. ^ 1751 Smollett Pen. Pic. (1779) IV. 
civ. ^339 He rolled himself almost gunwale to', at every 
motion of his horse. 2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) 
BA^4y puntiel-in, or gnnnel-to. 1830 Marryat Kin^s 
Own liii, She rolled gunwale under. i8w M. Scott Tom 
Cringle (1862) 260 We continued to roll gunwale under, 
dipping the main yardarm into the water every now and 
then. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount, cj* Mere xvi. 141 She shot 
across gunwale under. 

c. transf. The top plank of a hoarding, 

t66s Kingsley Herero. ff. ix. 150 At last one scaling 
ladder was planted upon the bodies of the dead, and hooked 
firmly on the gunwale of the hoarding. 

Gnnyall (g»-nya). Also 9 guii(n)eah, gune- 
eah, gun(n)ya, gunyer, -yia, guniar. [Native 
Anstralian.] A native Australian hut. (Cf. 
Humpy and Gibber.) 

[1798 D. Collins Acc. Eng. Colony N. S. IVales, 
Aboriginal Voe. Pori yackson I. 6io Comie, a hut.] x8*o 
J. Oxley yml. Ex/ed. Australia 117 He [the native]threw 
down. .the little bark guneah which had sheltered him and 
his family during the night. 1847 L. Leichhardt Jml. 
Overland Ex/ed. ix. ego We saw a very interesting camp- 
ing place of the natives, containing several two-storied 
gunyas, 1870 Wilson -4 w/iv?/. Songs 140 From the gunyahs 
‘neath the headland Curled the smoke. 1890 *Rolf Bol- 
drewood ’ S^itaiter's Dream xiv, 157 For two pins I’d put 
a match in every gunyah on the place. 

Guos, obs. form of Goose. 

II Gup (gup), sh- Anglo-Indian, [a. Hindustani 

gup:\ Gossip. 

cx8o6 Mrs. Sherwood in Life xxi. (1847) 357 No other 
amusement than hearing * the gup gup', or gossip of the 
place where they may happen to be. x88a Mrs. Croker 
Proper Pride I. iv. 71 This occurrence was related. .as one 
of the items of local ‘gup’. 1884 Manch. Exam, ir Nov. 
8/2 The story . . rests on pure bazaar ‘gup’, as they say in 
India. 

tGup, hit, Ohs. Also 6 goppe, giippe, 7 g’up, 
guipp, guep. [? Contracted from go up) cf. GiP 
ini.] a. A cry of anger or chiding addressed to a 
horse, b. An exclamation of derision, remonstrance, 
or surprise ; often coupled with /narfy. 

a 1529 Skelton Dyuers Balettys ii. 17 Spur vp at the 
hynder gyrth, with, Gup. morell, gup, — - Poems ogst. 
(lamescAe Ii. 36 Gup, goroellyd Godfrey, gup, Garnysche, 
gaudy foie. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 962 Goppe with a 
vengeaunce,’how comest thu so aloft? 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 43 Gup with a galde backe gill, come vp to 
supper. 1598 E. Guilpin Skial. (1878)44 hlary and gup ! 
haue I then lost my cap? 1604 Dekker Honest IV/i. vin. 
Wks. 1873 H. 50 Mary gup, are you growne so holy? 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Al/. i. 101 Marry g’up 
with a murraine. 1631 P. Fletcher Sicelides Poems 
(Grosart) 111. 80 Modeslie? marry guipp: these are your 
modest creatures! 1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens 
(17x3) II. No. 56. 99 Marry guep ! how tender-credited our 
Friend is !. 

t Gttr. Mht. Ohs. [a. med.L. gur^ perh. a. G. 
gtihr ferment (used by later mineralogists with 
different sense : see Guhr).} (See quots.) 

1686 Plot Slnffonish. i6o, I take it to be the Gur of the 
Adeptists, i.e. the matter of Metalls before it be coagulated 
into a Metallic form. . . It might be the Gur of Lead. [173.9 
Bromell Mineralogia vi. 6 En sSdan silfwahaltig hwit 
bergmiOlk eller gttr metallicum utflot &hr 1696.] *753 

Chambers CycL Supp., Gur, a word used to express a fluid 
matter looking like milk, but reduced sometimes, by evapora- 
tion, to the consistence of honey, and appearing in fo^ of 
a white sediment. It always contains more or less 
and is common in the mines of Sweden, and in some other 
places. 

Gur, variant of Gooit, a coarse Indian sugar. 
Gurab, obs. form of Grab sh.'^ 

Qurchen, rare obs. form of Gherkin, 

Gurd, obs. form of Gird, Gourd i. 

Gurdel, -il, obs. forms of Girdle sblt 
Qurdfish, variant of Garfish. 

Qurdle, dial, variant Girdle sbP • 

+ Gure, a, Ohs, Also 3 girre. [f. OE. gor 
Gore.] In phr. On {a) guf^ hlodei in or with 
gore. Cf. A-gore-blood and Gore-blood 2. 

a X22S Juliana 28 Euch dunt dcfde into hire Hche hat ha 
al bhet on gure blode. 4x1240 JFo/iunge in Cott, Horn. 201 
A1 hi blisfule bodi streamed on a Girre blod. 

Gurfish, variant of Garfish. 
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Gnrge (goJdg), sb. rare. Also gorge, [ad. 
L. gurges abyss, whirlpool.] A whirlpool (///. 
and fig. } ; JTer. « Gurges b. 

1667^ Milton P. L, xii. 41 The Plain, wherein a black 
‘^Rurainous gurge Boiles out from under ground, the mouth 
mHell. 1730^ Bailey (folio), a Whirl-Pool. 1820 

Keats Hyperion it, 28 Horribly convulsed With sanguine, 
feverous, boiling gurge of pulse. x868 Cussans Her. vii. 
(18S2) ti6 Gorge, or Gurge, ., a whirlpool. ,, This Charge 
covers the entire Field, and is blazoned Argent and Azure. 
1893 M. Field Underneath Bough 9 Life’s a tortured, 
booming gurge. 

Gurge Cgwd^;), V, [f. L. gurges whirlpool.] 

+ 1 . trans. To turn into a whirlpool. 

*5*3 Ld. Berners Froiss, I, 1. 1 All great ryuers are 
gurged. .of diuers surges and sprynges of water. 

2 . intr* To make a whirlpool, to swirl, surge. 
Also Gu*rgine^//. a. 

1578 Mip*. Mag., Sigeberi xiv. In gurging gulfe of these 
such surging sea& 1893 Daily News 28 Jan. The water 
rises up one gurging mass of white foam. xSgj'F. Thompson 
New Poems 73 At all gates the clangours gurge in, God’s 
paludamcnt lightens, see ! 

Gurgeons (giludganz), sb. pi. Now dial. 
Forms : a. 5- gurgeons, (7 gurgin, 7-8 gur- 
gians, 8 -ins, 9 -ens). j 9 . 7 grudgeons, -ions, 
-ins, grugings, 9 grudgings, 7- grodgeons. 
[Cf. F. gnigeons lamps of crystalline sugar in 
brown sugar, formerly also (in Cotgr.) 'the smallest 
or most writhen fruit on a tree ’ ; connected with 
to crunch.] Coarse me.al ; the coarse refuse 
from flour ; pollards. 

o. ^1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 69 Not to 
boult it [the flour] soe sore uppon the gurgeones of branne. 
1577 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) i. 154 The bran 
(usuallie called gurgeons or pollard). x688 R. Holme 
Armoury ni. 3x7/1 Bakers Terms m their Art. Gurgin, or 
Bran. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Pityron, Bran, Gurgeons, 
the refuse of Ground Wheat. 1787 Winter Syst, Husb. 229 
Gurgiaiis, which is nearly, if not equally as nutritive as 
barley-meal, and much cheaper. 18^ W. Barnes Poems 
Dorset Dial. Gloss., Gurgens, pollard, coarse flour. 1855 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 724/2 Meal . . is separated into 
flour .. seconds, middlings, and even thirds; then blues, 
boxings, sharps, gurgeons, scuftings, pollards.. and bran. 

i6oz Holland Pliny 1. 564 (Courser grodgeons for 
brown bread. x6xx Cotgr., .meslin, orgrudglns ; 

the corne whereof browne bread is made for the meynie. 
1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid 0/ Mill in. iii, You that 
can deal with G[rJodgins and coarse floure. Moufet 

& Bennet /w/rw, (1746) 339 Bread mingled of 
Meal and Grudgins. 1847-78 Halliwell, Grudgings, 
pollard ; fine bran. North. x88t Leicestersh. Gloss, s.v. 
Meal, Sharps or grudgeons. 

Gurges (gi^’Jd^rz). Also 7 gorges, 9 dial. 
gurgise. [a. L. gurges whirlpool.] A whirlpool, 
gulf; dial, a pool, pond. 

1664 Cotton Scatyms. i. xg Here a Boat kicking on the 
Surges, And there onesinkinginaGu^es. t66BP/iil. Trans. 
III. 633 There may be a very Low Ebb, though no High. 
Spring, which they terme an Out-let or Gurges of the Sea. 
X87S Sussex Gloss., Gurgise, a fish-pool ; lake or pond. 

b. Her. A charge consisting of a spiral of two 
narrow bands, intended to represent a whirlpool, 
and blazoned argent and azure. 

x6di Morgan Sph. Gentry 19 A Gurges, or Whirlpoole 
proper, by the name of Gorges, here the Field is not named 
at all, by reason it doth fill up al! the vacuity of the Field, 
and is always Azure and Argent, the proper colour of water. 
1823 in Crabb Technol. Did. 

tGurgitate, v. Obs. rare— £f. L.gurgi- 
tal-jY)i>\. item ot gurgitdrei see next.] =s Ingur- 
gitate V. I. 

1656 Blount Giossogr., Gurgita/e, to swallow or devoure. 
Gtirgitation (gpjd3it^*-j3n). [ad. late L. 
*gurgitdtidn-em, n. of action f. gurgitdre to engulf 
{gurgildlus 'gorged^, in Da Cange), f. gurgit-, 
gurges whirlpool, Cf. ingurgitation, regurgita- 
tion,] 

+ 1. Swallowing; guzzling; = Ingurgitation. 
1542 Boorde Dyetary ix. {1870) 250 A surfet is taken as 
well by gurgytacyons or to moche drynkynge, as it is taken 
by epulacyon, 1658 Phillips, Gurgitation, an ingulphing, 
or swallowing up. 

2 . Surging or whirling up and down ; ebullient 
motion, 

1864 Spencer Illust, of Progress 417 The distribution 
of crude nutriment is byslowgureitatlonsand regurgitations. 
1879 H. James Conf deuce ix. The gurgitation of the waves 
grew deeper to his car. *881 Geikie Geol. Sk. in Macm. 
Mag. Oct. 431 The water sank in the funnel, and the same 
restless gurgitation was resumed. 

Gnrgitin^ vbl. sb. Falconry, [f. 

L. gurgit-dre (taken in sense of higurgitdre to 
gorge) : see prec.] (See quots.) 

x6xs Latham Falconry^tsms. Gurgitingys when a Hawke 
is stuft or suffocated with any thing, be it meat or other- 
wise. x686 Blome GentL Recreat. 11. 62 Gurgiping [«V; 
hence prob. the corrupt forms Gstrgipting, gurgypting, in 
18th c. Dictionaries], 189* Hartikg Btbl. Accipitr. 223 
Gurgiting, choking with too large a mouthful, 
f Gur^tive, a. Obs. ran-'‘. [irre^nrly f. 
L, gurgit-, gurges whirlpool.] ‘ Belonging to a 
Gnlph or stream’ (Blount Giossogr. 1656). 

Curdle (go'.>c’ 11 , tb. rt Gobgle ». Cf. the 

paralla forms cited there.] 

fl. =Gasgls sb. I. Obs. 

1561 Bullevs Def. ogst. Sickness, Comfounds (1579) 33 hi 


GTJE(SLING, 

A Gargarizme or washing Gurgle, for the Mouth and 
Throale. 

2 . The action or an act of gurgling; the noise 
made by liquid escaping intermittently from a 
vessel, of a stream flowing over a stony ^d, etc. 

1757 \y. Thompson Benoer 26 Flow, flow, thou CiysitTlI- 
Rill, With tinkling gurgles fill The Mazes of the Grove. 
1831 CJarlvle .yrtr/. Res. (1858) 9 A gurgle of innumerable 
emptying bumpers. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. \iii. 59 Streams 
. . plunged into the depths of the ice, flowed under it with 
hollow gurgle. 1879 R. H. Elliot IVritten on Forehead 1. 
xiQ The gurgle made by the pebbles of the shingle as they 
roll ceaselessly to and fro. 1897 Blacksiore in Blachv. 
Mag. Sept. 362 The light itself seemed to come in gurgles. 

D. A guttural sound such as is produced by 
irregular emission of air from the thro.at, gargling, 
or the like. 

1862 Shirley Nugss Crit. vi. 239 The rich gurgle of the 
peesweet. x86s Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. vi. ii. (1872) II. 140 
He . . gasped some gurgle of a sound like * Osnabruck 
1869 Trollope knezu xxiv. (1878) 136 There came a faint 
sound as of an hysterical sob, and then a gurgle in the 
throat. 

Gurgle (gu'Jg’n, V. Also 6 gurgull. [Parallel 
forms are Du., MLG. gorgelen, G. gurgeln (Sw. 
gurgla. Da. gurgle, prob. from LG.) to gargle, and 
It. gorgogliare to gargle, bubble up, boil, rattle, 
Pg. gurgulhar to gush out, bubble, perh. L. 
*gurgiiliSre, f. gurgulio gullet, which appears to 
be the origin of the cogn. sbs. Du. gorgel, OHG. 
gurguld (MHG., G. gurgel) and Pr. gorgolh. 
Whether (he Eng. word is a i'rect adaptation of 
any of those vbs. or is a native echoic formation is 
not clear. Cf. Gasole, Guggle.] 
f 1 . inir. = Gargle v. Obs. 

XS62 Bulleyn Def. agst. Sickness, Compounds (1570) 35 b, 
marg. A gargarizme to gurgull in the mouth and throate. 
x6xx Florio, Gargareggiare, to gargarize, to gurgle. 

2 . Of water or other liquid : To flow in a broken 
irregular current, with intermittent low noises, as 
water from a bottle, or a stream among stones. 

[?i63S: see Gurl v. 2.]^ 17x3 Rowe Lady Jane Grey 11. i. 
Wks. {1^20) 33 Neverceasing Waters . . That purl and gurgle 
o’er their Sands for ever. X789 Burns To Mary in Heaven 
iii, A>t gurgling kiss’d his pebbled shore. xSzx Keats 
Isabella xxvii, Where Arno’s stre.Tm Gurgles through 
straighten’d banks. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge lix, He., 
sent the wine gurgling down his thro.nt. xSgi Sala London 
up to Date ii. 32 Rare hocks that gurgle in the glass when 
poured out. 

b. transf. To make a noise as of liquid issuing 
from a bottle, bubbling, or the like ; to utter inter- 
mittent guttural sounds. 

f x77p Mason Eng. Carden nr. 487 She will plain, and 
urgle, as she goes. As does the widow’d ring-dove. 1857-8 
EARS At/ian. n. xi. 240 Paul is so full of this thought, that, 
whenever he touches upon the theme, his language gurgles 
from his lips. x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate vil. X33 The 
cuckoo began to lose bis voice; he gurgled and gasped, and 
cried ‘ cucK— kuk—kwai—kash 1892 Sunday Mag. June 

42S/x Baby is lying in mother’s l.ip, crooHng and gurgling. 

3 . trans. 'To utter with gurgling sounds. Also, 
To gurgle down : to swallow with a gurgle. 

1814 Cary Dante, Inf, vit. 128 Such dolorous strain they 
gurgle in their throats. 1825 C. M. West.macott Eng, Spy 
T. 314 Gurgling down the glutinous calipash. 1831 Carlyle 
Sort, Res, r. iii, He gurgled-out his pursy chuckle of a 
cough-laugh. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes I. ix. 96 ' A 
mother’s bM-essings go with you gurgled the lady. xSfiS 
J, Tho-mson Sunday up River XJ. iii, When your voice has 
gurgled the last sweet note. 

Gnr^let (gi^'^glut). rare. [f. Gurgle sb. + 
-ET.] A tiny whirlpool. 

X796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav, 9 Thou maye*:t be carried 
about like a float on a fishing-fine, the whirligig of every 
gurglet in the stream. 

Gurglefc, variant of Goglet 
Gurgling (grJugliq), vbl. sb. [f. Gurgle v. + 
-ing^.J The action of the vb. Gurgle ; the noisy 
intermittent flowing of liquid as from a narrow- 
necked bottle, etc. 

18x4 Southey Roderick Poet. Wks. 1838 IX. 52 The con- 
stant fall Of water its perpetual gurgling made. X847 Alb. 
Smith Chr. Tadpole xii. (187^) 112 In the gurgling of tall 
bottles .. there is much music. Trans. Clinical See. 

IX. 192 The act of swallowing was imperfectly done, the 
patient taking cautious sips, and there being pharyngeal 
gurgling. 1880 Gilbert Pirates Penzance it, He loves to 
hear the little brook a-gurgling. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. 
Persia 226 Camels have a habit of gurgling. 

Gurgling (gi'Vgiiu), ppl O. [f. as prec. 4* 
-ing 2.] That gurgles; emitting a sound as of 
bubbling liquid or purling water; characterized 
by gargling. 

1506 ? Spenser Tkestylis 3 Gurgling sound Of Llffies 
tumbling streames. 16x4 Sylvester Belhulia's Rescue v. 

15 By some River’s side Or gurgling Brook. X63X Mabbe 
tr. De Rojas’ Celeslina (1894) xix. 266 Harken to the 
gurgling waters of this fountaine. 17*5 Pope Odyss. 
xir. 361 Where a fountain’s gurgling waters play, 1 hey 
rush to land. 1754 J. G. Cooper Tomb Shaks. 12 The 
nightingale ceas’d to float The gurgling notes of her 
melodious woe. 1844 Dufton Deafness 79 On throwing 
air into the tympanum through the Eustachian tube, a dis- 
tinct gurgling noise was heard. 1847 J. Wii^ON Chr. North 
(1857) 1. 152 He pours the gurglmfj brandydown his throat. 
1855 Loncf. Hia~.v. \ai!. 94 Whirled the birch-canoe in 
circles, Round and round in gurgling eddies. iSgjAllbuU's 
Syst. Med. HI. S3S Rumbling and gurgling sounds m the 
aMomen. 
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GUSH. 


Hence Qu-rgliaffly adv., with a gurgle. 

iSgs Mar. Corelli SorrcnvsSaiaii ix.(ed. 6) 103 * Murder f ' 
he whkpered gurglingly. 

Gurgly [f. Gubgle sb. + -T.] 

Characterized by gurgling. 

1894 R. Kipling Jimmie Bk. 199 A gurgly nimbly voice. 

t Gurgolion. Ohs. rare — gurgttlio, 
•onem, var. of curcttlio weevil.J A weevil. 

ez4zo Pallad. on Hush. i. 485 This maner craft wo] hold 
out of thi whete Gurgolions and other noyis bestis, 

Grurgoyl(e, variant of Gargoyle. 

+ Gurgulation. med.L. "^gtirgidation-em 
(whence OF. giirgHlacion)^ f. giirgtilare (of echoic 
formation) to gurgle.] Rumbling in the bowels. 

c 1400 Lanfranc' s Cintrg, 26S Whanne hou touchist it 
[siphac] wii> Jji f5mgir, it wole goon yn a3en. & sumtyme 
it wole come a3en, & it wole make noon gurgulacioun. 1542 
Boorde Dyeiary xii. (1870) 267 It [milk] is not good for 
them the whiche haue gurgulations in the bel 16^9 Bulwer 
Pathomyot. 11. ii. 128 A little retraction of the Midriff with* 
out the manifest act of Gurgulation. 

Gurgulet, obs. form of GogletI. 

Ii GurgH'lio. Obs. [L., => gullet, windpipe.] 
The gullet ; iransf. appetite for food. 

1630 Randolph Aristippus Wks. (1875) 32 His palate is 
lost, and with it his gurgulio. 1651 — , etc. Hey /or Honesty 
If, iv, ibid. 414 I’ll cut your throats, and slit your impudent 
gurgulios. 

GurguU, obs. form of Gurgle v. 

Gurhofite (g^Thofsit). Min. [Named Giir- 
hojian by Karsten, 1807 ; this was altered by Jame- 
son to GtirhoJiie\ from Giirkof in Austria, its 
locality ; see -ite.] A variety of dolomite contain- 
ing more than the normal amount of calcium. 

[18x4 T. Allan Min, Nomen. 26 Gurhofian.] j8i6 R. 
Jameson i1//«,(ed. 2)11. 112 Gurhofite. Gurhofian, Karsten. 
1892 Dana Min. 273 Gurhofian, or gurhofite ; snow-white 
and subtranslucent. 

Gurjun (go‘Jd53n). Also gurjon. The native 
nnme for a large tree of the East Indies and Phi- 
lippine Islands, Dipterocarpns alainsj from which 
and other species of DipUrocarpus a viscid balsamic 
liquid is obtained, called balsam or gtirjnn 

oily used as a varnish and medicinally. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Tradoy Gurjuny an oleo-re.sin ; a thin 
bals^ or wood oil. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. fed. 6) 702 
Gurjun balsam resembles copaiba balsam. 1889 Tablet 
16 Feb. 273/1 The gurjun oil which I brought is making a 
manifest difference in his [Father Damien’s] face and hands. 


j^2 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 384 The gray-stemmed gurjuns 
gleam like spectres. Allhutt's Sysi. Med. II. 76 HP** 
speaks well of the gurjon oil treatment. 


Hence Qurjunic (grid3?7*nik) a., in gnrjunic 
acid (see quots.). 

1876 Harley / fexL bfed.ijed, 6)702 The resin contains a 
little crystallisable gurgunic [siej acid Qi Hm 0«, which 
appears to be a hydrate of abietinic acid. x886 Syd, Soe. 
l-ex.y Gnrjunic^ acidj C31 Hc4 O5 + 3 Hg 0. A crystalline 
substance contained in the tran'jparent semi-fluid resin left 
after the distillation of the volatile oil from gurjun balsam. 
Gurl (g^il), sh. Now Sc. [Cf. Gurl v.] A 
growl ; boisterous or rough weather, 

*7SS J- Shebbeare Lydia (1769) I. 85 A voice that was 
rather a gurl, like an old hound gnawing a bone, than 
a human sound. 1790 A. Wilson in Poems <5- Lit. Prose 
(1876) II. 84 Poor starvin’ dogs Glower fierce wi* hungry 
gurle. 1826 Galt Last 0/ Lairds iv. 32 He had a pleasure 
• . in gripping^ me by the coat-neck, and shaking me wi’ 
a gurl. _ i83o in D. H, Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets I. 325 He’s 
houfft till the gurl gaed past. 

Gurl, a. Sc. Also 6 gurll, gourl. [Cf. Gurl v. ; 
also Grill xz.] Of weather : Boisterous, rough. 

15*3 Douglas yEneis vii. Prol. 58 For gurll [z'.r. gourl] 
weddir growyt bestis haire. 17x9 Ramsay Pam. Ep. Answ. 
111. 27 When northern blasts the ocean shurl, And gars the 
heights and hows look gurl. 

Gurl (gwl), 7;. N0W.SV. Also 4 gurle. [Echoic; 

cf. Grolling, Growl.] 

1 . intr. To rumble, growl ; (of the wind) to 
roar, howl. 

tf 2380 WvcLiF.S'^wr. Sel. Wks. II. 249 Asa mete ina man, 
pat IS not defied bifore, makih mannis bodi to gurle [v.r. 

*^87 M AscALL Govt. Cattle (1627) 62 The gurling or 
rumbling in the belly, and noysein his guts. 1791 A. Wilson 
P(^k \xi Poenn 4 ZiV. Prose (1876) II. 33 Fearfu' winds 
loud gurled. 1832-531. BALLANTiNEin mnstle-Binkie 
Songs) Ser. n. 90 Whaur the rain fa’s in floods, an' the 
wind gurls chill. 1885 Standard 2 Apr. 5/2 They [sc. otter- 
dogs] • gurl ’ and fight amongst themselves. 

+ 2 .== Gurgle 7^. 2. Obs.rare—^. 

But gurled is a misprint for g^trgled\ if so this is 
the earliest instance of Gurcix v. 2 . 

-/63s J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Banish'd Virgin 28 The 
blood that at thy appearing gurled out of this wound, both 
connets thee, and requires at my hands lustice. 

Gurle, obs, form of Girl. 

I) Gurlet (gi''-ilet). [F. ptrlely grclei.'] ' A 
pickaxe with one sharp point and one cutting- 
edge’ (Knight Diet. Mcch. 1875). 

Guriy (gy*Jli), a. Sc. [f. Gurl sb. or v. + -t.] 
1 . Boisterous, stormy, rough. 

1718 Rams-sy Edinburgh's Addr. to Country^ Bare fields 
and gurly skies Make rural scenes ungrateful to the eyes. 
<1x803 Spem xiv. in Child Ballads (1885) II. 26/2 

When the lifl grew dark, and the wind blew loud, And 
gurly grew the sea. 1851 H. Miller Sch. 4- Sdim. li. (1857) 
27 When gurly brceics blow. x88a G. Macdonald 
Warlock xx. (1883) 122 It’s a gurly nicht ; no a pinch o' 


licht, an’ the win’ blawin* like deevils. 1893 .Crockett 
Stickit Minister 125 It was gurly weather. 

2 . Surly, cross, ill-humoured. 

1721 Ramsay Cupid thrown into the South-Sea 13 q'he 
god look'd gurlj’. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 77 Gurly 
James, and his baronis braw. 1806 Stevenson Weir 0/ 
Hermiston vtii. 346 Ye’ll have to look in the gurly face o’m. 
Gurmand, obs. form of Gourmand. 
f Gurmander, 7;. Obs. rare“°. [app. irreg. a. 
F. gourtnaftder (the mi. form) or f. Gourmander] 
= Gourmand v. 

1570 Levins Manip. 83/22 To Gurmanderi ahligurire. 
Gurmandize, etc., obs. forms of Gormandize. 
[Gurroie, spurious word in Diets.: see Gun- 
nies.] 

Gurmond, obs. form of Gourmand. 
Gurmundist : see Goubmandist. 

Gurnard (gSunard), gurnet (gt^unet). Forms: 
a. 4- gurnard ; also 5 gurnade, 5-6 gornard(e, 

6 gumerd, -arde, 6-7 goumard(e, 8 gronnard. 
/ 3 . 7 gournet, -it, 7, 9 gurnet, 8 Sc. girnot, 9 
gumett. [Prob. a. some variant of F. grogjtard 
grumbler (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. grogner to 
grunt (see Groin ; of cognate etymology are 
OF. goitrnanx pi. (1320 Du Cange s.v. Gornus) 
early mod.F. grougnauty gronatty gonmauldy gonr- 
neau (Cotgr., who gives the two first as ‘ Langue- 
doc’), and perh. F. grenaut ‘some large-headed 
fish * (Littre). For the sense cf. F. grondin gur- 
nard, f. grander to grunt; also G. kntirrhahn, 
kmtrrfisch gurnard, f. knurren to grumble.] 

1 . One of the marine fishes of the genus Trtgla or 
family Triglidse, characterized bya large spiny head 
with mailed cheeks and three free pectoral rays. 

The chief species are distinguished respectively as greyy 
red (otherwise cuckoo-), lineaiedy streaked, French (or rock^, 
sapphirincj and shining (or tong-finned) gurnard. 

а. 1314 m Wardr. Acc. Edw. II, ny/ict, 4 gurnards, xid. 
14,. Ordin. Sf Reg. Roy. Housek. (1790) 449 Therwith 
brem de mere, and gurnade, and craobes, and crevyse. 
1467 Mann. 4- HonseJu Exp. (Roxb.) 391 Davy . . seithe he 
paid . . for a gurnard, iiij.</. a 1500 Piers of Fullham iS in 
Hazl. E. P. P. II. 3 In stede of sturgen or lamprons.-he 
drat,v>'th vp a gurnerd or gogeons. c 1532 Du Wes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 9x3 Goumardes, iutnbes. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta iv. 73 The Gurnard .. some are red, and some grey. 
/X2672 W’lUMcnhY Ic/hyogr. (1686) Table 02 Cucuhis gri- 
setts. gray Gurnard. Ibid., Cuculus Salv., Red Gurnard or 
Rocnet. 1694 Falle ferseyxx. 76 Another tfish] of a perfect 
blood Colour, with a Head and Throat almost as big as the 
rest of the Body ; our Fishermen call it Gronnard, from the 
grunting Noise it makes. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gi. Brit, 
III, 34X The Gronnard is so called from Its grunting Noise, | 
when taken. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 1, 40 The trivial 
names of cuculus and Cuckoo Gurnard are said to have ; 
been appropriated to this species [Trigla afculus) on ac- 
count of the similarity of the sound which issues from this 
fish, when taken out of the waters, to the note of the well- 
known bird. Ibid. 41 The Sapphirine Gurnard. Trigla 
hirundo. Ibid. 46 The Streaked Gurnard, French Gurnard, 
and Rock Gurnard. Trigla Hneata. 1849 Kingsley A. 
Devon Misc. II. 278 To dine off gurnards of my own catch- 
ing — excellent fish, despised by deluded Cockneys. 1895 
'J. Bickerdyke’ xiii. 413 Grey Gurnard, or 
Hard-heads { 7 'rigla gttmardns). 1898 DIorris Aifstral 
Eng, S.V., The original word Gurnard is retained in Ne\V 
Zealand, and applied to the new species Trigla kutmt. 

б . x6ii Florio, Grincio .. a Gournet, a Kotchet, or red 
fish, 16x5 Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 67 Thus may you 
..stew Roches, Gurnets, or almost any sea fish or fresh fish. 
1682 Wheler Journ. Greece iv, 292 Barbouni, which I take 
to be the same with our Goumits. X’j^^Siaiist. Ace. Scotl., 
Argylesh. XIV. 175 Laith, codling, seth, girnot, rock-fish. 
1838 Dr. JoHNsro.v in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1 . No. 6. 170 
The Gurnett or Crooner. X843 Q. Rev. Sept. 477 Turbot, 
cod, ling, .gurnet. .and shad, abound on the coasts of Clare. 

+ b. Soused gurnet', a term of opprobrium. 
Gurnet's head : used allusively with reference to 
the disproportionate size of the fish’s head. Obs. 

XS96 Skaks. Hen. IV, iv. ii. 12 If I be not asham’d of my 
Souldiers, I am a sowe’t-Gurnet. ^ 1599 Marston Sco. Vil- 
lanie u. vi. roa His guts are in his braine.s, huge lobber- 
noule, Right Gurnets-head, the rest without a soule. x6o6 
Wily Beguiled Prol. A 2 b. Out, you soust gurnet. 

2 . Applied, with qualifications, to certain allied 
genera, a. Yellow gurnard, the gemmeous dra- 

Callionymus lyra. b. Bearded g., ihe red 
mullet, MuUus harhains. c. Mailed or armed g., 
a fish of the family Peristediidx. d. Flying g., 
a flying fish of the family Cepkalancanthidae or 
Dactylopteridie'. see also quots. 1882 and 1898. 

X704 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XXIV, X74p, I shall take 
Liberty to call it the Yellow Gurnard. Ibtd. 1750 In the 
hinder Fin of the Back of the Yellow Gurnard there were 
nine Radij ; in the Red Gumardfourteen. 1802-3 1 **- Pallas's 
7'f'<xr;(i8i2)II.463Thebcardedgumard. 1836 Yarrell AnV. 
Fishes I. 67 Armed Gurnard, Mailed Gurnard, Malamiat, 
Peristedion Malarrnat, Ibid. I* 297 YcHow Guxnard. x 83 j 
Ocilvie, S.V., The flying gurnard is the 7Jrx^/a] zvlitans, 
which inhabits the Mediterranean, Atlantic, and Indian 
seas. 1898 Morris S.V., 'The Flying Gurnet 

is Trigla polyo/nmata. Aam\\y Cottidx. 

Gurne, dial, form of Girn. 

Gurnell, obs. form of Girnel Sc. 

x 6 x 2 Inv. Dean Castle in A. McKay //ix/. Kilmarnock 
30S Twa meikill meill gurnclls of aick. 

Gurnet, variant of Garnet 4, Gurnard. 
Gnmetty (g5*2neti), a. rare, \i.gitmet Gur- 
nard +■ -yL] Resembling a gurnard. 


1872 Earl Pembroke & G, H. Kingsley S. Sea Bubbles 
V. 121 Amongst the flocks were divers very gurnetty speci- 
mens, the motion of whose pectorals was not nearly as pro- 
nounced as in the real flying-fish. 

tGu'mippeJ?. New England. Obs. [Cf.GALLi- 
NIPPER.] (See quots.) 

X634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp.yyX. (1865) 51 A Gur- 
nipper..is a small blacke fly no bigger than a flea. 1674 
JossELYN Voy. New Eng. 122 There is another sort of fly 
called a Gurnipper that are like our horse-flyes, and will 
bite desperately. 

GiiroUte, variant of Gyrolite. 

Gurr (g»r), sb. Sc. [Echoic ; cf. Garre v.] A 
growl, snarl. So Gnrr v. intr., to growl, snarl. 

1814 Edin. Correspondent 15 Dec, (Jam.), The gurr of a 
dog as if turning sheep. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. Proem 
79 The panther round the folded flocks With stifled gurr is 
prowling, 1859 J. Brown Rah 4* F. (1862) 34 He was aj’c 
gur gurrin’. 

llGurrall (gr^'ra). Anglo-Indian. [Hindi 
gdrhd.'] A kind of plain coarse India muslin. 

X727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Did, I. xxxii. 393 These 
manufactories are of . . Silk, and Silk and Cotton Romals, 
(Jurrahs and Lungies. 1858 in Simmonos Diet. 'Trade. 
Gurrell, mod. dial, form of Gorrel. 

Gurrie, obs. form of Ghurrt. 

Guri^y^ (g^^’ri), Nowi//a/. Also 6 gyrre, 7 
gurrie. Diarrhoea. 

*5*3 Fitzherd. Hush. § 70 But ye can not g>*ue your 
draught oxe to moche meate, excepte it be the aftermath., 
for th^at w^dl cause bym to haue the gyrre. i6ox Holland 
Pliny 1. 399 The leafe also is as venimous as the graine, yet 
otherwhiles there ensueth thereof a fluxe and gurrie of the 
belly, which saves,, life. Ibid. 11,41 Either the leafe or 
the seed of Siler . . stales the gurrie or running out of the 
belly in 4 footed beasts. 1679 Coles, A gurry, alvns concita. 
x88x Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v., I had a such a gurry on me as 
if I hadn’t eaten nothink of a fortnit. 

Guny 2 (g»‘ri). local. A hand-barrow ; a small 
car or sfedge. 

177;^ Horx Subsecivs (E. D. D.). 1848 C. A. Johns IVeek 
at Lizard 52 The men are employed in carrying the fish in 
‘gurries ’ (hand-barrows) to the cellar. X855 Morton Cycl. 
Agric. II. 723/2 (Devon), a thing for carrj'ing apples, 

carried by two men. x88x Times xp Jan. jo/6 Large 
catches of sprats landed at St. Ives, the catches ranging up 
to 30 gurries per boat. 

D. Comb, gurry-butt dial,, a dung-sledge. 

1796 W. Marshall W. England I. 121 The ‘Gurry- 
butt or dung sledge, of Devonshire, is a sort of sliding 
cart or barrow ; usually of a sire proper to be drawn by one 
horse, X834 Brit, Husb. 1. 167 For carrying hay, straw, 
faggots, &c., a kind of car. . called , . gurry-butt, in Devon- 
shire. 1867 in spec, Eng. Dial. (1891) 36 My ould asneger 
'11 do vor put Into a little gurrj'-butt. 

11 Gurry ^ (gp’ri), Anglo-Indian. [Hindustani 

fJbjJ gO'Vhit f- a hill fort.] A small native 
Indian fort. 

[X698 Fryer Acc. E, India 4* P. 129 This Gur or Hill is 
reckoned four Course up. Ibid. 144 Their Fortified Gurs 
or Castles. Ibid. 165 Strong Gurrs, or Fastnesses upon the 
Mountains.) 1786 Burke W, Hastings Wks. 18x3 (40) VI. 
420 The Zemindars in four Pergunnahs are so refractory as 
to nave fortified themselves in their Gurries. xBzs W. Hamil- 
ton Handbk, Terms, Gurry in the East Indies, a native 
fortification, generally consisting of n wall flanked with 
towers. X858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade, 

Gurry 4 (goTi). Chiefly U.S. Whale-Jishing. 
The. refuse from ‘ cutting-in ’ and * boiling out ' a 
whale. Also, fish-offal, b. Comb,, gurry-ahark 
(see quot. 1885). 

X850 Scoresby Chenier's Whalevt. Adv. xili. (1859) 183 
Gurry is the term by which they cal! the combined ivater, 
oil, and dirt that ‘cutting-in ' a whale leaves on deck and 
below. 1885 Stand, Nat. Hist, III. 76 The rieeper shark 
Somniosvs microcephala .. By the fishermen it is known as 
ground-shark or gurry-shark, the word ‘ gurry ' being a local 
term for fish offal. 

Hence' Gurry v. trails,, to foul with fish-offal. 
{Cent. Diet.') 

Gurry, obs. form of Ghurry; 

Gurse, variant of Girse Obs., girth. 

X4., Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker Cingulum, gurse. 

Gurt (gwt). dial. [?a. AF. : see Gouge. 
The word occurs in Fr. dialects (Beauce) with the 
sense of trench, conduit (see Godef. s.v. gorC)i\ 

A trench or gutter, csp. in Mining. 

X633 T. Stafford Pac. liib, 111. vi. (i8ro) 549 By re.ison 
of a Gurt or Cleft Rock, made by the Sea. X67X Phil. 
Trails. VI. 2098 A heat, Gurt, or Trench. X778 PavcF. Mm. 
Comuh. 322 Gurt, a fret or channel made uy great ram or 
floods in a highw.ay ; also a channel to carry oft water from 
one place to another for dressing of Copper Ore, Tin or the 
like. . 1842-71 G. P. R. Pulman Rustic Sk. xoo The dykes 
or drains in Colyferd hlarsh are called ‘ gurts ' — synon>T7ious 
with ‘ rhines ’ in the Somersetshire Levels. 

Gurt, dial, form of Great. 

Gurth, obs. form of Girth. 

Gurts, obs. dial. pi. of Gbit sb.- 
Guru, variant of Gooroo, Gourou. 

1870 Eng, MecJi. 18 Mar. 656/3 Other, .names of the kola- 
nut are ; Guru-nut, in Soudan. 

Gusche, obs. form of Gosii v. 

Guso, obs. and Sc. form of Goose. 

. Gueestarda : see Gustard. 

Gush, (gef), sb. [f. Gush v.] 

1 . The action or an act of gushing ; a copious or 
sudden emission of fluid ; -a rush (of water, blood, 
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tears) ; concr. a quantity of fluid so emitted ; a tor- 
rent of water, a flood of tears, etc. 

C368a P. Walkek in Napier Viscmrtl (iSsot 
1 . 1. 157 When I saw his hlood run, I wished that all the 
blood of the Lord’s .. enemies in Scotland had been in his 
veins;.. I would have rejoiced to have seen it alt gone out 
with a^sh. 1713 Steele S/^cf. No. 468 r 8 Giving him 
. . one Gush of 1 ears, for so many Bursts of Laughter. 
Borlasb in P/itl, Tt'cihs, XLVIII. ^2 It fell as several 
separate balls of fire ; but upon the house as a large gush 
or torrent. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Mid^e (1859) 326 The. .’ 
gushes from the rudder swirl.. astern mellifluously. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl, Anat, I. 238/2 The blood never flows with a 
gush or per saltum. 1841 Gatlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 11 . 
xxxii. 4 Pardon this gush from a stranger’s e3'es. 1851 
Mayne Reid 3 'c<z/^ H uni. xl. 313 A red gush spurted over the 
garments of the Indian. 1885-6 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxlv. 6-7 A song fresh, free, constant, joyous, refreshing^ 
abundant, like the gush of a spring. 

b. The rustling sound of ■wind among trees. 

x866G. Macdonald - 4 NeigJtb.yxx, (1878) 243 Itlthe 
wind] rose with a slow gush in the trees. 

2 . transf.issi^fig. A sudden and violent outbreak; 
a 'burst*, a. Of physical phenomena : A gust or 
rush of wind (now dial ^^ ; a burst (of light, heat, 
sound); a burst (of bloom), 

1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 649/2 Violent gushes of 
Wind. x82x Clare Vill. Minstr, II. 16 Till bursting 
off it [a danim’d brook] plopt, In running gushes of wild 
murmuring groans, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglin, Gush, 
a gust of wind. 1840 Dickens Barn. Budge Ixxii, The 
host of that tavern approached in a gush of cheerful 
light to help them to dismount. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lanij^s 
\'i. § X. 162 A blue gush of violets, and cowslip bells in 
sunny places. 1851 D. G. Mitchell Eres/t Glean. Wks. 
(1864) 323 A faint gush of a distant bugle-note came up 
over the evening air.^ 1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sci, (1879) I. 
ii. 54 A gush of invisible radiant heat. 1892 Garden 27 
Aug. 196 This is about the first gush of bloom. 

b. Of feeling and its expression, of action, con- 
dition, etc. 

17x5-20 Pope Iliad xxiv. 638 Each by turn.s indulged 
the gush of woe. 1812 Landor Count yuHan Wks. 1846 II, 
512 The troubled dreams and deafening gush of j’otith. 
1856 Emerson Traits, Char. W^. (Bohn) II. 59 The 
Saxon melancholy’ in the vulgar rich and poor appears as 
gushes of ill-humour. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) I. ili, iioThere are more frequent gushes of sustained 
rhetoric. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 103 Gush on gush 
of praise. 

c. colloq. A whiff, smell. 

1838 Dickens Old C. Sho/> vii. The gush of tobacco came 
from the shop, 1859 Sala Gas-light H, iv. 43 A gash of 
fish, stale and fresh, stretches across Thames Street. 

Q. (/.S. colloq. (See quot.) 

1859 Bartlett Did. Amer., Gush, a great abundance. 
A Texan would say, ‘ We have got a gush of peaches in our 
neck of the woods *. 

3 . colloq. Objectionably effusive or sentimental 
display of feeling, esp. in verbal expression. 

x866 Sat. Ren. 4 Aug. 137/2 Some romantic nonsense, 
bom of gush and the circulating library. 1869 Daily Hetus 
14 Dec., The book altogether is silly, and full of gush and 
twaddle. 187* O. W. Holmes Poet Brenk/.-t. v. (xSSs) 124 
He didn’t go in 'for sentiment.. .Gush was played out 

Gush igvj), t>. Forms: 4-5 gossbe, gusche, 
6 gus(s)he, guszbe, gousshe, go'wshe, 6 - gush. 
[ME. gosshe., gtische ; as the word is wanting in 
OE. and the other Tent, langs., there is nothing 
to forbid the supposition that it originated onoma- 
toposically in ME. If it be of pre-English origin, 
it must app. be a derivative with suffix k or sk 
from the wk, grade of one of the Tent, roots 
*geut- or *gens- (see below), in which case its 
echoic expressiveness wovdd be an accidental 
development. 

The current butphonologically untenable view is that the 
word is an adoption of some one of the Scandinavian or LG. 
words representing the Teut. root *geus- {,:gaus-: gus-\ 
several of which closely resemble it m sound and sense; 
cf., for instance, ON.gidsastr. vb., to spurt, gush, mod.Icel. 
gf^sa a gush, gftsa wk. vb., to gush, MDu. (Du. dial. 

gttisen, guizen, goezen), "Drs, gutsen, gudsen to gush. I he 
root *geu5- (which does not occur in OE.) is usual!)' 
regarded as derived from pre.Teut. *gheud- (Teut. *geut-, 
gioian to pour : see Yete v., also Gote, Gut) + sumx 
according to the phonetic^ law by which a dental + i 
became in OTeut. ss, simplified after a long vowel or 
diphthong to s; the wk. form gus- with single s being 
developed snahgicaily.] j zt \ 

1. lutr. ‘ To flow or rush out With Violence (J.); 
to issue suddenly or in copious streams, as water 
or other fluid when released from confinement, 
blood- from a wound, etc. Freq. with do7vn, tn, 


forth, out, up. , ^ ^ 

la X400 Mode Arih. 1130 Bothe pe guttez and the gorre 
guschez owte at ones, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1607 The water 
. .Gosshet through Godardys & other grele vautes. X5« 
Coverdale /" f. Ixxviifi]. 26 He -brought waters out of the 
stony rocke, so that they gusshed out like the ryuers. 

^cis i 18 [He] hanged himself, and brast a sunder 

in the myddes, and all his bowels guszhed out. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Hickolays roy. U. xii. 47 The blacke 
and Euxine Sea .. gusheth out through the mouth of 
her wytb great \yolence intoo the Sea Ponticque. 25^ 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. 24 A streame of cole-black blood forth 
gushed from her corse. 1644 %vzi.vn Diary 7 Nov., 
In the nave of the church gushes a fountain. 

Boyle /f;x/.-42V(i692) 176 Very exuberant springs, .issuing 
from the tops of most of the other mountams, gushing 
out in great spouts, x?*? S. Switzer Pract. it. vu. 

57 The air gushes in with too great violence. 1728 Pope 


Dune. I. 211 Then gush’d the tears. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. I. 52 He could not speak, but the tears gushed into 
his eyes, x838 Thirlwall Greece II. xv. 284 A hot 
sulphureo^ spring gushes up in a copious stream. 1853 
Kane Grinuell Exp. xxvu. (1856) 220 A cloud of \-apor 
gushes out at every chink. sB 6 o Tyndall Glae. 1. x.xiii. 
161 The rain at length began to gush in torrents. 

Taken as an eclioic word. 

X530 Palsgr. 573/2 , 1 gowshe, I make a noj-se, as water 
dothe that cometh hastely out. .. Herke howe this water 
goussbeth with stry’kynge agaynst the stones: escotitez 
comment ceste eatte bruyt,ox grondelle en heuriant centre 
ces pierres. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To issne, emanate, or be 
emitted copiously. Often directly fig. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II, 82/2 To 
.^top vp the spring, from whense all the enuious suspicions 
gushed. 2638 F, Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients x6 Their 
Poems gushing forth as out of a plenrifull water-spring. 
a 1718 Rowe Royal Convert iv. i. Wks. (1720) 6x The native 
Greatness of my Spirit fails. Thus melts, and thus runs gush- 
ing thro' my Eyes. 1732 Pope Ess. Man i. 134 For roe, 
Health gushes from a thousand springs. 1826 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Ess. Mind, Wisdom's music from thy lips hath gush’d. 
1853 Hawthorne Wonder-Bk., Paradise Children (1879) 
90 Sweet voices of children, . .gushing out in merry laughter. 
1856 ^ 9 .\KVX Poems, Antig. Freedom ii, Wasy tresses gush- 
ing from the cap. i860 Kingsley Misc. I. 366 As for his 
tenderness . . it gushes forth toward every creature, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 125 UTie sunlight gushed down upon 
the heights. 

3 . Of a person, parts of the body, etc. ; To Iiave 
a copious flow of blood, tears, etc.; also with 
out, fiorth. Const, with, "^ofi, in, into (tears, 
blood, etc.). 

1530 Palsgr- 573/2 Sodaynly his nose goussbed out of 
blood. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxviu. [cxix.] 136 Myne eyes 
gusshe out with water. 1561 Hist, yacob 6- 12 Sons (Collier) 
24 She..smit her nose that gushed all in blood. 1613 
N. Field Woman is a Weathercock i. ii. C 4 b. Gush eyes, 
thumpe hand, swell heart, Buttons flic open, a 16x7 
P. Bayne Lectures <2634) 249 Whose eyes would not have 
gushed out? x63t Weever Anc. Funeral Mon. 234 Gush- 
ing out with teares, he said [etc.]. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1883) I. 335 My dear father, not able to contain himself,. . 
gushed out into a flood of tears. xBit Ora 4 yulxet iv, 63 
His nose gushed out with blood. xSix Keats Isabella xvi, 
Why were they proud ? Because their marble founts Gush’d 
with more pride than do a wetch’s tears? a 1845 Hood 
Desert-Born xvii, My nostrils gush’d, and thrice my teeth 
had bitten through my tongue. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (1892) I. v«. 238 He . .suddenly gushed forth in 
streams of wondrous eloquence. 

4 . irans. 'To emit in a copious eflusion* (J.). 
Also with out, 

1553 Bradford Serin. Rebent. (1574) Eivb, We haue 
gushed out this geare more aooundantly in word and deede, 
CX 57 S Fulke Conjut. Doctrine Purgatory (1577) 367 He 1 
gusheth out nothing but bragging and faceing. 1635 ! 
Heylyn Hist. Sabbath (1636) ii. 216 It [tc. a cake) gushed | 
out blood. rtidsS Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (i66ol 107 Davids 
eyes gusht out rivers of waters. 1756 Mason Ode to Memory 
16 Poems(i764) 17 Else vainly soft, .would flow The soothing 
sadne.ss of thy warbled woe : • . Vainly . .The vine gush nectar, 
and the virgin bloom. 1821 Keats Isabella xv, His ears 
gush’d blood. iZ$^Blaclnv. Mag. Sept. 255/2 Marble wash- 
hand basins gushing %v.ater mysteriously at the touching 
of a spring. 1898 G. Meredith Odes Fr, Hist. 76 They 
u-ere Ready to gush the flood of i-ain regret. 

5 . intr. {colloq.) To act with impulse or effusive- 
ness of manner ; to give verbal expression to feel- 
ings or opinions in an over-effusive, exaggerated, 
or sentimental fashion. Also irons, tvith quoted 
words as obj. 

1864 Webster, Gusk..^, To act with a sudden and rapid 
impulse. 1873 jfiss Broughton Nancy I. 91 , 1 go to bed, 
feeling rather small, as one who has gushed, and whose gush 
has not been welcome to the recipient. 1883 Miss Braddon 
Gold. Calf\\\, ‘ Yes, and you saw much of each other, and 
you became heart-friends gushed Miss Wolf. 1887 
Ruskin Prxterita U. 1x9 There were few things he 
[Turnerl hated more than bearing people gush about par- 
ticular drawings. 

Gush cidv. [f. Gush v.] IVith a gush. 

In quols. quasi-?///, as an echoic word. 

1608 Tourneur Rez'. Trag. v. i. Wks. 1878 II. 132 He 
that dyes drunke falls into hell fire like a Bucket o‘ water, 
gush, gush <11845 Hood Ow/rrrr X, When, gush! aflood 
of brine came down The sky-light— quite a fountain. 

Gusher [f. Gush v, + -eb ^.] One 

w'ho or that ^Yhich gushes. 

1 . One who is over-efliisive or sentimental in the 
expression of opinion or feeling, 

1864 E. Yates Broken to Harness vl. The enthusiastic 
gusher who flings his or herself upon our necks, and insists 
upon .sharing our sorrow. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal 
I. viii. 234 ‘That is loo lovely’, urged the gusher. 1892 
Chamb. yml, 7 May 292/1 You are no impulsive gusher. 

2 . U.S. A gas-well or oil-well from which the 
material flows profusely without pumping. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 13 OcL 6/x TagiefT.s ’gusher ’ beats out 
and out every previous record in the oil regions of the two 
hemispheres. 1892 HarpePs Mag. May 906/2 In South 
Dakota . . there are already more than 50 high-pressure 
wells or ‘ gushers ' as they call them there. 

Gushet, Sc. form of Gusset. 

Gnshuig sb. [f. Gosa v. + 

-ING 1.] 

1 . Violent or copious outflow of wafer, tears, 
blood, etc. Also with fiorth, out. 

cxxSo Wyclif Sel. Wks. IIL 437 As 5ifhevene of oon 
cloudc sende gushyng of watir & ouerfiowede som erj>e. 


1562 Turner Herbal ii. 170 The gusringout of blood of the 
nose. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 62 By the gushing of the 
sea between, it was plucked from it, and left a Firth. 
a 1750 A. Hill Reconciliation Wks. 1753 III. 59 As I rais’d 
my eyes, their balls struck fire, And walerj* gushings wept 
the rash desire. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 31 Jo him 
the gushing of the wave Far far aivay did seem to mourn 
and rave On alien shores. 0X83SMRS. Dreaming 

Child Poems (1875) 458 First gushlngs of the strong, -darf: 
rivers flow. 

Jig'- x8oo WoRDSw. Brothers 407 A gushing from his 
heart, that took away The power of speech. 1840 R. M. 
M'Cheyne in Mem. 1x872) 363 The gushings of affection. 

2 . colloq. Extravagant display of feeling or sen- 
timent, 

x^o Aikenosum 8 Mar. 302/3 The story would be nothing 
without all the gushing between the brothers. 

Gusliiiig a. [f. Gush v. -i- - ing^.] 

That gushes. 

1 . Flowing or issuing with violence or in copious 
streams. 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis 11. (Arb.) 60 And liefe with the 
gushing bloodshed to the gods he released. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. xi. 22 A gushing river of blacke gory blood. 1640 
Lithcow (title) The Gushing Teares of Godly Sorrow. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 447 He fell, and deadly pale Groand 
out his Soul with gushing blood effus’d. C2709 Prior 
Callimachus* Hymn to yupiUr 36 Adown the mount the 
gushing torrent ran. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 72 Her 
gushing fountains and perennial streams. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge bcxviii, ‘ Yes, triumph she cried, with her 
whole heart and soul in her earnest voice and gushing 
tears. X869 Phillips Vesuv, iii. 92 The fluid mass no longer 
issued in a continual and gushing stream. 

2 . Emitting fluid copiously, rare. 

17 X 7 Pope Eloisa 35 My gushing eyes o’erflow. 1725 — 
Oayss. V. 4x3 From his nostrils wide, And gu'hing mouth, 
effused the briny tide. 2815 Hortensia v. v, Fled is her 
spirit thro' the gushing wound. 

3 . transfi. Teeming. 

1810 Byron yuan i. 124 When the showering grapes In 
Bacchanal profusion reel to earth Purple and gushing. 
2823 — Island I. ii, The gushing fruits that nature gave 
untill'd. 

4 . fig. Effusive, overflowing, displaying or mani- 
festing itself impulsively. 

2807 Wofdsw. White Doe vir. ixi By her gushing 
thoughts subdued She melted into tears. 2838 Lvtton 
Alice 51 The gushing fondness, .which should have charac- 
terised the love of such a mother to such a child. 1856 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 297 Never such gushing affluence of 
imagery J 

b. In depreciatory sense : Given to or character- 
ized by *gusb’, marked by effusive display of 
feeling or sentiment, colloq. 

1864 Fraser's Mag. Nov. 627 Donald did not belong to 
what, in the slang of translated Cockneys^ is called the 
Gushinp School. 1865 Miss Braddon Only a Clod t, 8 
A gushing damsel of thirty-five. 1877 Black Green Past, 
.wHi, To hear the confessions of this gushing young creature. 
1878 Seeley Stein III. 37 The Emperor Alexander . . was 
x^ceived with a gushing speech by the Superintendent 
Gusevius. ^ 

Hence Gu’shing’ly odv., Gu’sliing^ness. 
x8i8 Byron Ch. Har. xv. Ixxi, Parent of rivers, which flow 
gushingly. 2859 Sat. Rev. xo Feb. 220/2 This is. .in some 
degree attributable to her gusningness. 1865 Miss Braddo.n 
Sir yasper xiv, The gushingly spontaneous trifler she was 
wont to be. 1870 R. B. Brough Marston Lynch ii. 13 She 
seizes Ihim) . . gushingly, by the arm. 2871 M. Collins 
Mrq. if Merck. 11 . viii. 223 Young ladies had. .been apt to 
show themselves gushingly affectionate, 

Gnsby (EJ^’fi)> C^* Gush sb. a -vk] In- 

clined to, or characterized by, ‘gushk 

! sBS^ in Century Diet. 2893 VI. 627/2 Not 

one of these inscriptions can be characterized as gushy or 
foolishly sentimental. 

Gusing, Sc. form of goosing (s.v. Goose v.). 
Gusle, obs. form of Guzzle v. 

Qusling, obs. form of Gosling. 
c 2475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 760/35 Hie ancerutus, a 
guslyng. 

Guss, obs. Sc. form of Goose. 

Gusschelle, var. Jussel Ohs. 

Gussel, obs. form of Guzzle v. 

Gusset (gp’set). I'orms: 5-7 gus3ett(e, 6 
goasQtte, 8 gussit, 7 gousset (also 9 J/is/. in 
sense i), 5- gusset. Sc. 5, 9 guschet, 7, 9 
gushet, 8 gooshet. [a. OF. gouchet, gousset 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), app. f. gousse shelf of 
nuts, etc.=ilU gttscio.'] 

1 . In a suit of mail, a piece of flexible material 
introduced to fill up a space at the joints between 
two adjacent pieces of mail, 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 111. xxii. ^1513) N ij b, Apayre 
gussettes on a pety cote. <^1470 Henry Wallace 11, 63 
A xycht straik Wallace him gat that tyd : In at the guschet 
brymly he him bar. 2497 Will o/Sympson (Somerset Ho.), 

A p*ire of gussettes a fofde & a Standard of Mayle. 1500 
Nottingham Rec. III. 72. i jak, i peyr de gosseties. 2653 
Drquhart Rabelais 1. xWi. 137 The gussets of his armour 
Under the arm-pits. 1824 Mex'RICK Anc. Armerirll. J04 
Instead of gussets to protect the armpits, circular plates arc 
Utiached by points which are tied at their centre. 1874 
Boutell < 5 - Arm. x. 297 Goussets flf mail were worn 

lit the joints. 

2 . A triangular piece of material let into a gar- 
ment to strengthen or to enlarge some part, esj). 
ill order to afford ease in movement. Scent ofi 
gusset : smell of the armpits. 
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ri57o Pride ff Loivl. (1841) 35 The woman and the wench 
were cfad m russet .. worne so very neere. That ye might 
see cleane through both sleeve and gusset The naked skinne. 
1580 Hollyband Treas.Fr. Tongy G<)}tssei*»d’vne c/ianise, 
.. the gusset of a shirte, 1688 R. Armoury i. 108/2 

Gusset, a thing belonging to a Shirt or Shift. 1690 Evelyn 
Muttd. Midiebr. 9 E^ence rare ..to repel. When Scentof 
Gousset does rebel. r-jz-^Lond, Gaz. No. 6150/3 A white 
great Coat,.. with two Gussits in the Shouldcr*Seam. 1843 
Song Shirt iii, Seam, and gusset, and band. Band, 
and gusset, and seam. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. Hiibners 
Ranible II. vi. 350 The gussets of his waistcoat. x88o 
Plain Hints Needlework 63 The neck gusset of a gentle, 
man's shirt is sometimes made the shape of an isosceles 
triangle. 

b. The * clock ’ of a stocking. Sc, 

1685 Lintovn Green (1817) 12 (E. D. D.) He’d flame-like 
gushets, to his thighs Half up, on stockings blue. 1724 
Ramsay Generous Gent, ii, Silken hose with gooshets fine. 

c. pi. The flexible sides of a pair of bellows, 

d. An elastic insertion in the side of a boot. 

1861 Our Eng. Home 130 The gussets [of bellows in the 
161I1 c.] fastened with trefoil bullion-headed nails, were 
made of scarlet velvet. x88i Daily News 17 Jan. 3/3 The 
inquiry for gussets shows no improvement. 

3. iransf. A triangular piece of land. 

2650 Fc/ller Pisgah i. 34 Which ^ore, or gusset of ground, 
was called Apherema, that is, a thing taken away, because 
parted from Samaria, and pieced to Judea. [1667 in N. 
Mitchell Hist. Bridgewater (Mass.) (1840) 69 A piece of 
common land between the lots in form like a gussett,] 
X82S-80 Jamieson^ A guschet o' land^ a narrow intervening 
stripe ; a small triangular piece of land interposed between 
two other properties. [t87x Alexander yoknny Gibb xlii, 
A gushelie o* finer Ian’ there is not upo' the place.] 

4. Her. An abatement formed by a line drawn 
frem the dexter or sinister chief to a central point 
from which the line is continued perpendicularly 
to the base of the escutcheon. (Cf. Gore 4.) 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 72b, Hee beareth Argent, two 
Gussets Sable . . If he be too letcherous, the Gusset on the 
right side : If he commit Idolatrie to Bacchus, then the 
gusset on the left side. x6io Guillim Heraldry i. viii. 
1x660) 43, x66x Morg.^n Sph. Gentry 11. vii, 78 The gusset 
was proper for Reuben. 

6 . teckn. A ^ bracket * or angular piece of iron 
fixed at the angles of a structure to give strength 
or firmness. 

x8.. W. Fairbairn in TJrei?/c^, ^r/jf (1853) 1.213 Gussets, 
when used, should be placed in lines diverging from the 
centre of the boilers, and made as long as the position of 
the flues and other circumstances in the construction will 
admit. 1879 \y, ^H. White in Cassells Techn. Educ, IV. 
363/3 The principal transverse frames are made up of 
* gusset ' or ‘ bracket ’-plates instead of plates lightened by 
holes. 

6 . attrib., .ns gusset-armour \ gnisset (bracket) 
•plate, stay*= sense 5 ; gusset needle Knitting., 
one of the two side needles used in knitting the 
foot of a stocking. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais ir. xxvii. 173 *Gushet.armour for 
the armpits. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shi/build, i. 13 All that 
was done to«her was to refasten the *gusset bracket-plates 
at her beam ends. X885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 332/1 When the 
left hand side *gusset needle is reached knit the eighteen 
stitches that were picked up from the side. X883 Philo/. 
Soc.^ Trans. Monthly Abstr. 21 Dec. nr. iv, *Gusse/-plate, 
in girder-work, from gusset in needlework. X887 D. A. Low 
Machine Draw. (1892) 12 One form of boiler stay, c.^lled 
a ‘ *gusset stay '. . . The stay or gusset plate is 3 of an inch 
thick. 

Hence Gu’sseted a,, having a gusset or gussets ; 
GwssetingT/^/. jA, insertion or making of gussets; 
also concr., a gusset. 

1883 Daily Nezvs 24 Sept. 2/6 Gussettings are as much 
flffg'Jecfed as ever; and cn}y a revolution in fashion in the 
character of boots worn can effect any substantial revival. 
X883 IPashingion Evening Star 31 Oct. 3/6 The gusseted 
^t [of stockings] in color-s. x888 Besant Fifty Y. Ago vi. 91 
Everybody knew that every girl in the place was always 
making, mending, cutting-out, basting, gusselmg, trimming, 
turning, and contriving. 

Gussie (gz^’si). Be. and north. Also 9 goossy, 
guisio, gissy, geassy. [Cf. Norw. gosse pig 
(Aas^).] A pig, swine. + The gussis croo, i. e. 
the pig-stye, used jocularly as if the name of a con- 
stellation. 

15.. Ring Berdok sin Laing Anc. Pof. Poetryzf/^ Quhen 
Phebus rang in sing of Capricorn And the mvne wes past 
the gussis cro. x8i8 Hogg Brownie Bodsbecky etc. II. 331 
She didna only change me intil an ill-faurd he-so\v, out 
guidit me shamefully ill a* the time I was a goossy. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., Grassy, a pig. 1895 Crockett Men 
of Moss Hags 172 A great fat gussie o' a loon they ca’ Jock 
Wabster. 

Qussing, obs. form of Gushing. 

Gust (gi^t), sb.^ Also 6 guste. [app. a. ON. 
gust-r, related to gidsa to gush or giota to pour 
(see Yete vl). The late appearance of the word, 
however, causes some difhenliy. Tossibly it may 
have been preserved in nautical or dialectal use.] 

1. A sudden Auolent rush or blast of wind ; f for- 
merly often in less restricted sense, a wind-storm, 
a whirlwind. 

*588 SiiAKS. Tit^A. v. iii. 69 A flight of Fowle, Scaiired 
bj' windcs and high tempestuous gusts, f x6oo — Sonn. 
5fiii, The stormy gusts of winters day. 1612 Dekker 1 / it 
be uol gocd\lV%. 1873 III. 293 A blacks Gust is comming: 
vp a-low-ihcrc hey ; A young-man vp loth Top-masl-h^d, 
and look e-out. Parables reflecting on Times 

IS An Haraucana, that Indian gust, 1694 Aec. Scv. Late 
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Voy. 1. 157 A great ^st of Wind at N.W. with Rain. 
a ijss Burnet ckan J'it/te rr. (1724) 7. rro By some easterly 
gusts the ship was cast away near Berwick. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. in. V. 334 A sudden gust of wind brought home our 
anchor. 1756 Franklin in Phil, Trans. LV, 187 Hence 
gusts after heats, and hurricanes in hot climates. 1823 
Scott Peverilxx, The wind .. began to rise in gusts from 
the north-west. 1836 Macgillivray tr, Humboldt's Trav. 
X. 124 The gust accompanied by thunder returned periodi- 
cally. 1843 Lever y. Hinton ii, The wind swept in long 
and moaning gusts ^ong the bleak pier. 1893 La^v Times 
XCV. T04/2 On the day of the occurrence the wind was 
somewhat strong, coming in gusts. 

b. A burst or gush (of water or rain), 

x6xo W. Folkikckam Art 0/ Survey i. x. 33 Land-fiouds, 
fatte Riuers and Gusts of water. 1^7 Dryden FEnrid v. 
^ What Gusts of Weather from yon gathering Cloud. 18x7 
CfoLERiDGE Sibyll. Leaves (1862) 170 The gust pelting on 
the out-house shed Makes the cock shrilly in the rainstorm 
crow. 1841 James Brigand ii, Ihe heavy rain dashed in 
gusts against the clattering casements. 1870 Dickens E. 
Drood ii, The giant elm-trees as they shed a gust of tears. 

c. A burst (of fire), a puff (of smoke) ; a burst 
(of sound). 

X674 tr. Martiniere's Voy. N. Countries 136 To see. .new 
gusts of Fire and Ashes break out. x8ix Pinkerton Ff/r/r/. 
JJ. 552 Gusts of smoke., escape- 1849 Mitchell Battle 
Summer (1852) 269 His words come to distant quarters of 
the hall only in feeble gusts of sound. 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman ttt. xi. 166 The voice of Pete came in gusts 
through the floor. 

2. jig. Chiefly with conscious reference to the 
literal sense and retention of literal language; also 
gen., a burst, outbreak, outburst. 

‘ x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. | 6. 675 The brute of 
which gust blowne into stout Warwickes eare. 1639 G. 
Daniel Eccltts. xii. 16 The gust of Sin, may Stir a Surly 
tiding, In Seas pacificke. iMx Flavel Meth. Grace xxviii. 
486 O remember what a meer feather thou art in the gusts 
of temptation, a 1704 T. Brown Beauties Wks. 1730 I. 44 
Gusts of pleasure hurry thro* my veins. 170$ Double IVei- 
come xiv. 2 You fly On Gusts of Hope, and Wjngs of Vic- 
tory. 1715-20 Pope Odyss. iv. 249 A gust of grief began to 
rise. 1783 Burke East Ittd, B///Wks. IV. 77 When the 
first little sudden gust of passion against these gentlemen 
was spent. 178^ Mad. D'Arblav Diary 3 Aug., They . . 
were received with the most violent gusts of joy and huzzas. 
1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. iii. 913 How and from whence these 
gusts of ^race will blow. 1852 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. 
xviii. 23s Tossed by a thousand gusts of unholy passion. 

3. Comb,, as gust-moved adj. 

1870 Morr/s Earthly Par. JI. m. isi The waving other 
gust-moved hair. 

Gust (gi’st), sifi Now an/i. [ad. L. gttst-ns 
taste; cf. Gout, Gusto.] = Taste, in various 
senses. 

1. The sense or faculty of taste ; t occas. an act 
of tasting or of satisfying the appetite. 

e XA30 Pilgr. Ly/Manhode iii. xH. (x8^> 157 What thing, 
quod j, is guste? It is that, quod she, bi whiche passeth al 
that j swehve. 1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 207 The 
fruit is somewhat unpleasant at first gust. 2638 G. oandys 
Paraph. Job (1648) 10 Oh can unseas'ned cates the gust 
invite? 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xiv. 367 Aris- 
totle , . accuseth Philoxenus of sensuality, for the greater 
pleasure of gust desiring the neck of a Crane. 1670 
J. Beale in Phil. Trans. V. 1156 We call in the Testimony 
of the Gust . . to prove the asperous . . Particles in some 
Liquors. 1672 ’Dvxov.'a Assignationxw. iii, I hate to snatch 
a morsel of Love, and so away: I am for a Set-meal, where 
I may enjoy my full Gust. '' 

iransf. 1696 Soutkerne Oroonoko it. iii. Such sweets, 
as best can entertain The gust of a!! the senses. ^ 2893 W. 
Watson Excurs. in Criticism 22 If any reader is so un- 
fortunate as to find that a prolonged familiarity with Shake- 
speare begets at last a somewhat blunted sensibility to the 
masters supreme power, a remedy is at band by which his 
palate may recover its gust. 

f2. Individual taste, liking, or inclination. Ol>s. 
c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. cxiv, Mine cie well knowes what with 
his gust is greeing. a i(h53 Sanderson Prrf. to Ussher's 
FfNcer (1683) 7 Condited to the gust and palate of 

the Publisher. 16^ H. More Myst. Jniq. 223 Tj^ies or 
Parables accommodate to the Conceit and Gust of the 
Vulgar. 2670 Cotton Espemon iii. x. 526 This resolution 
was not for the gust of the Court. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 
II. 581 He preached .. before the Commons, but., little 
to their gust and liking. 2707 in Hearne Collect. {O. H. S.) 
II. 46 'Tis w’ith great satisfaction I learn y* y* Icon of y* 
Shield was so much to y« Gust of a Gentleman of your 
Learning. 17x9 De Foe Crtfsoe 1. viii. My very Desires 
alter’d, my Affections changed their Gusts. , 2732 Gentl. 
Mag. n. 965 Beauty may win the Eye, and satisfy the 
present Gust or Appetite. 2732 Pope Ess, Man i. 217 
Destroy all Creatures for thy sport or gust, Yet cry, If 
Man's unhappy, God’s unjust, 
t 3. /Esthetic or artistic taste, sense, or percep- 
tion. Obs. rare. 

2706 Art of (1744) 335 He had a good gust in 

designing. 17x5 M, Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 14 All who 
have the least Tincture or Gust in Solid Erudition. 27x6 
Ibid. II. i6x Dedicated to him who is said to have had the 
best fast and most gust in such old Cburch-CoJlects. 

4. Keen relish, appreciation, or enjoyment, esp. 
as displayed in speech or action. 

x63SJ.HAYWARDtr.Bfi?nrfr2J?<i«z*xA’#/Fi>y;i6oWherein[rc. 
reading] she consumed her houres with a gust that exceeded 
herageandsex. x66o Jer. Taylor WorthyCommun. i. v, J02 
Let no man judge, .of the prospcritie..o? his seivicc in this 
ministerie by any sensible relish, by the gust and deliciousncss 
which he sometimes perceives. x6^Milton P . L . x. 567 They, 
fondly thinking to allay Their appetite with gust, instc.nl 
of Fruit Chewed bitter Ashes. 1693 Dryden Jttvenalw. 
(1607) xiQ Such Lust Their Kisses have, and come with 
such a Gust. 2725 Dn Foe Voy. round World {1840) 325 
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In this gust of their greedy appetite, they, considered not 
u'here they were. 1734 Watts Reliy. Jter'.lsjSg) xtx O the 
shameful gust and relish that some people find in reproach 
and slander I 2776 Johnson in Bos7vellz6 Mar., A woman 
who gels the command of money for the first time upon her 
marriage, has such a gust in spending it, that she throws it 
away with great profusion. 1780 Cowper Table T. 240 He 
drinks his simple beverage with a gust. 28x7 Lamb Lett. 
(1888) II. 3 Now could you expect her To take much gust 
In long speeches. With her tongue as dry as dust. xSzo 
Scott Jz'anhoe xli. The more pampered burgess and guild- 
brother was eating his morsel with gust. 2831 Lytton 
Godolph. XXXV, He tasted the sweets ofcoryianionshipwiih 
more gust than he had yet done. 2869 F. \V. Newman 
Misc.yZz Michelet, who sees England in Carthage, reviles 
her with great gust. 

■ b. Const, of, for, occas. io, after, in, esp. in phr. 
To have a gust of : to have a liking or relish for, or 
keen appreciation of. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. xxxiv. 228 \Vhen .. the gust 
of pleasure which help’d him to mispend his Youth, through 
time and languid Age shall be blunted and dull. 2658 Jek. 
Taylor in Evelyn's hfem.JiZ'ST) III. 105, I perceive your 
relish and gust of the things of the world goes off con- 
tinually. x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. Pref. 17 If 
you have a true gu.st for the Book you read, 1683 Kennett 
tr. Erasm. on Folly {xjog) 26 There are others that have no 
gust in this sort of pleasure. 1691 E. Taylor Behmen's 
Theos. Philos, 188 It takes away the desire, ^st or lust 
after them. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 312 Theres a gust of 
liberty in the following of a man’s humours. 1708 Hearne 
Collect. (O. H. S.) II. 120 A great obslructer of real 
Learning, and no true friend to any that have a gust for it. 
172^ De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 30, I had no gust to 
antiquities. 1769 J. Wallis Nat. Hist. Northumbld. I. 
j Pref. 8 Such as have a gust for anything Roman. 1777 
Johnson in Boswell 20 Sept., Why, Sir, I never knew any 
! one who had such a gust for London as you have. 

+ 5. Liking felt by others for oneself; favour. 
Obs. rare. 

16^ H, L’Estrance Chas. I (1655) 65 Ambitious by some 
meritorious service to earn a better gust, or correct the uni- 
ver.<:al odium against him. 

6 . Savour or flavour (of food, etc.). 

1536 Bellenden Croiu Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxvii, In this 
crag growis ane richt delicius herbe ; and, quhen it is trans- 
portit ..it is of litill sapor or gust. 1627-77 Feltham Re- 
solves II. XV, 190 Like a draught of pleasant poyson, the 
gust is gone. x66q Worlidge Sysi.' Agric. iii. § 4 (i68x) 
222 Fruit .. grafted on stocks of another contrary nature, 
much debaseth the Gust of the Fruit. 1699 Evelyn 
taria 4 Herbs .. eaten with .. Oyl, Salt, &c, to give them 
a grateful Gust and Vehicle. 2743 London ^ Country Brexv, 
II. (ed. 9) 101 That smooth Gust and pleasant Taste to the 
Palate, which, after a proper Age in the Malt-liquor, every 
Drinker enjoys both in Mouth and Body. 2822 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 1. Grace bef. Meat, The whole vegetable tribe have 
lost their gust with me. Only I stick to asparagus. 2854-6 
Pat.more Angel in Ho. 1. 1. vi. (1870) 70 Ever her chaste and 
noble air Gave to love’s feast its choicest gust. 

b. Pleasing taste or gratifying flavour; relish 
(as of something eaten or drunk). 

2649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exevp. 11. Ad sect. :cii. 96 When 
we long for Manna and follow Christ for loaves, not of a low 
and terrestrial gust, but of that bread^ which came down 
from heaven. 2653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. vi. 16 
[He] sware . . never to eat either fruit, salt, or any other 
thing, that might bring the least gust to his palate. 
a 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 375^ Sensual Goods 
have their proper gust and relish with him. 1679 Pr.NN 
Addr. Prot, I. 18 ’Tis the Taste, the Gust, the Relish, that 
makes the Victuals go down. iWx Glanvill Sadducismus 
SO That things of gust and relish must be judg’d by the 
sentient and vital faculties. 2842 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 7 The discussion is not yet obsolete, and it may siill 
offer all the gust of novelty. 

+ 7. A taste, an experience of something; also, 
a foretaste, Obs. 

1658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 11. 439 The Spirit, who 
is sent from Heaven to., give them some sweet gust of it, 
by shedding abroad the sense of It in their souls. 1672 
mede's Life in Wks, 25 A Gust of the powers of the world 
to come. 267s tr. Machiavelirs Prince vn. (1883) 47 y 
giving them a gust of their future felicity.^ 2682 Sir T. 
Browne Chr. A/or. 111. § 22 In seventy or eighty years, a 
man may have a deep gust of the world. Fryer 

Acc. E. India ^ P. 60 Happy . . those, and only those, 
brought hither in their Nonage, before they have a Gust of 
our Albion. 

Gust (gDst), Now only Sc. ^[f. Gust sb.- 
or ad. L. gustare, f. gust-us Gust sb.-"] 

1. U'ans. To taste ; to relish. Also ahsol. (or 
intrl). 

c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Afanhode in. xli. (1869) i57 As michel or 
more as guste may guslen. a 2500 Ratis Ratnng 11. 40 
[Wisdom is] swetar . . and of mare lust Than erdly thing 
that man may gust. 1536 Bellenden (1.821) J- 

p. xli, Ane heist or fowll that hes nocht gustit of this meit, 
2570 Buchanan Adn.onitioun Wks. (1892) 24 Having a^ 
gusilt how gude fischeing it is in drumly Waiter, 

Skene Reg. Afaj. 150 The talsters of aill . . are not reddie 
to taist or guste the aill, sa oft as the browslers^ hes tunned 
it. 2632 R. H.Arraigfim. Whole Creature i. e I'hc hungO' 
soule sweetly gusts againc the same Spiritual! toics, as dm 
sometimes the hearers of Saint Peter. 2647 R. L'Estrancl 
Beaum. 4- FI. Plays, The P.tlatc of this age guus nothing 
Hiqh. a 2657 R- Loveday LetL (i663)_ 189 That so many 
judicious palais should gust .a piece so insipid. 

2. To gust the mouth, ox the gab; to give a 
relish to the palate. Sc. 

c 1470 Henryson Alor. Fab. 11. (Toxvn 4- C. Mouse) xviii. 
Anc quhiie c.andill .. In steid of spyce to gust thair moutn 
with all. a 1774 Fercusson Cauler Oysters Poems (1845) 

8 He’s nae ill hodden, That gusts his g.nb wi’ oystcr-^auce. 
ax8ox R. Gale Elegy Pudding Lizzie WVs. 181 She had 
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the knack sae weel, To gust the gab o’ ony chiel. 1858 M. 
PoRTEOUS Souter Johnny 33 He . . took care . . to . . fill the 
jinglin’ stoups wi’ mair To gust their mou’. 

(^st (g»st), [f. Gust inir. 

To gtist up : to rise in gnsts or bursts. 

1813 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 608 The Pride, like the 
bottom-swell of our lake, gusts up again. 

Gust, obs. form of Guest sb. 

GustSfble (gc’stab’l), a. and sb. Now rare. 
[ad. late L. gusiabilis^ i.gtistare to taste : see Gust 
and -ABLE.] 

A. Off/. 

1. That can be tasted, tasteable ; also, having a 
pleasant taste, appetizing. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's RTet. xv. iii, Mylk, hony & herbes 
gustable. x6oi-2 Fulbecke ist Pi. Parall. 15 If the thing 
that is sold bee Hquide and gustable, and the buyer doth 
taste of it. x6i^ G. Sandys Trav. 11. 127 Of so many thou- 
sand wels .. this only affoordeth gustable waters. 17x3 
Derham Pkys.-Theol, v. viii. (1714) 316 A Gustable thing 
seen or smelt, excites the Appetite. 1838 Nezu Monthly 
Mag. LIII. 557 Oysters have furnished food, both mental 
and gustable, to the wag. 1870 A. L. Adams Nile Valley 
Malta 36 The removal of the skin adds apparently to the 
gustable qualities of these birds. 

2. Of qualities ; Perceptible by the sense of taste. 
Of perceptions : Gustatory. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 33 Some fqualities] are 
tangible .. others gustable, x66i Glanvill Van. Dogm. 
vii. 67 A blind man cannot conceive colours, but cither as 
some audible, gustable, odoriferous or tactile qualities. 
c 3705 Bp. Berkeley in Fraser Life {2871) 476 Gustable and 
olefactible perceptions. 1835 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 
III. vi. (1870) I. 332 The higher animals perceive an increased 
number of gu.stable differences. 

B. sb. A thing that can be tasted ; an article of 
food. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul rr. ii. ir. iv, The touch acknow- 
ledgelh no gustables ; The ta.st no fragrant smell or stinking 
sent, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. iii. (1821) 87 Should we 
judge of gustables by our taste. 2838 A. B. Granville 
Spas Germany 85 What gastronome . . can hope to partake 
of the tithe part of this long list of gustables? 2895 Outing 
(U. S.) Oct. 28/x A table that literally cries aloud with its 
weight of gustables. 

tGustard. -SV. Obs. Also 7 //. gusestards. 
[Etymologizing alteration of Ostarde or Bustard, 
by substitution of Goose for the first syllable.] A 
bustard. 

*536 Bellenden Cm«. (1821) I. p. xlii. Beside tbir 
thre uncouth kind of fowlis, is ane uthir kind of fowlis in 
the Mers, mair uncouth, namit gustardis; als mekle as ane 
swan. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 39 Ane 
foul quhilke the Gustarde commonlie thay cal. x6s5 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 174 Bistards or 
Bustards, so called for their slow Pace ana heavy flying ; or 
as the Scots term them Gusestards ; that is to say, Slow 
Geese. 

Gustation [ad. L. ^tslalio/t’em, 

n. of action f. gttstdre to taste, Gust zf.i] The action 
or faculty of tasting ; taste. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Pkysicke 106/1 Mixe it with 
Suger, because it mighte be the more delectable of gusta- 
tion. x6xs H. Crooke Body 0/ Man 631 This heape of 
Glandules., groweth to the roote of the Tongue that it 
might continually be moistned, for without moisture there 
can be no Gustation. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. 
xiv. 367 The Gullet and conveying parts ., which partake 
not of the nerves of gustation or appertaining unto sapor, 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 197 Man . .ransacks 
both the Indies for hot fiery Spices to satisfy his most un- 
reasonable Gustation. X841-71 T. R. Jones Anini. Kttigd. 
(ed. 4) 732 The whole interior of the mouth is .. from its 
construction, little adapted to gustation. 1846 Sir W. 
Hamilton Dissert, in Reid's IVks. 828 While Gustation 
expresses the act of what is able to taste, the act of that 
capable of being tasted is nameless. 1873 A Flint Nen/. 
Sjyst, i. 16 The special senses, such as sight, audition, olfac- 
tion, and gustation. 

fig. x6s8 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v. 83 If any have been 
so happy as truly to understand . . gustation of God. 

Gustative (go'stativ), a. [f. L. gmtdre : see 
prec. and -ative.] Having the function of 
tasting; also, concerned with tasting, gustatory. 

X620 Venner Via Recta vii. xo8 That may be said to be 
hot or cold, &c. in the first degree, which is but slenderly 
ptTceiued of the gustatiue sense. 1698 Fryer.. 4 cc. E.^ India 
^P. 182 Adulcid Sapor that imposes upon the Imagination 
and Gustative Faculty a Fancy that it relishes of any rruit 
a man likes. x86S Mill Exam. Hamilton 484 In the case 
of the rhubarb, the object itself was of a nature to disturb 
the gustative faculty. 3876 Bernstein Five Seises 300 
Neither the chemical nor gustative properties of these com- 
pounds are separated by sharply defined limits. x88o DE 
Conte 20 The .. gustative nerve. 

Hence Qn’stativeness, gustative quality, taste. 
*827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 787 The orgp of gustativeness 
enormously developed. 1875 Masson IVordsiv. etc. 276 rie 
goes on to describe the nectarine in language that would 
reawaken gustativeness in the oldest fruiterer. 

Gustatory (g»*stat 3 ri), a. {sb.) \i.'L.gustat’, 
ppl. stem of gustare to taste + -ory (cf. gustmnurn 
antepast).] A. adj. Pertaining to or concerned 
'Wth tasting or the sense of taste. Gustaioty nerve 
(Anat.) : the lingual nerve upon which the sense 
of taste depends. ^ . 

1684 tr. Bonet'sMerf. Commit, ix. 3=4 Some tlnng.. grate- 
ful! to the palate, for there the Gusmtorv faculty ** % 

*712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 57 The Edges or Points of 
*he Acid penetrate the pores of the gustat^ory Nerve. 174 
Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 54 Some have thought this 


* J proper gustatory Nerve. 1768-74 Tucker 

o’ ^^^^*^34) 1. 388 The. .gustatory papillae of the tongue. 
3835-^ Todd Cycl. Anat, 1, 311/1 The gustatory sense is 
^^^ry imperfectly enjoyed in birds. 1872 Huxley Phys. xi. 
264 One branch containing sensory fibres, supplies the front 
m the tongue and is often spoken of as the gustatory. 1872 
Darwin Emotions xiii. 344 When we actually taste sour 
fruit, an impression is sent through the gustatory nerves to 
a certain part of the sensoxium. 1882 Standard 23 Aug. 5/1 
Apart from its aesthetic and gustatory aspects, Cookery 
deserves, .profound consideration. 

't' B. sb. * A place where men were wont to 
banquet* (Blount Glossogr. 1670 ). Obs. 

Guste, obs. form of Guest sb. 

Gusted (g»’sted), a. [f. GusT sb.^ -ed 2,] 
Having (a particular) taste ; -flavoured, -tasted. 

*S3S CovERDALE IVisd. xvi- 20 Thou hast, .sent them bred 
ready from heauen . - beynge veiy pleasaunt & well gusted. 
a 1774 Fergusson Poems (1807) 307 You cock your nose 
Against my sweetly-gusted cordial dose. 

+ Gaster. Sc. Ohs. In 7 guatar. [f. Gust v. 
-I- -EB 1 .] A (professional or official) taster. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 63 Gustars or taisters of Aill. 
Gustfal (gP'stful), <z.l Ohs.tyiz.arch. [f. Gust 

sh:^ + -FUL.] 

1. Full of 'gust* or flavour; pleasant to the 
taste, tasty. 

C2645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. !v. 73 A famous com- 
position .. call’d Chifli .. which they throw into water to 
make it gustful. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2146 A dull and 
insipid Apple is made more gustful by being grafted on the 
stock of the harshest Crab. X709 Watts Horx Lyr. Pref., 
A distempered appetite will chew coats and sand and pro- 
nounce it gustful. 2828 Blackw. Mag. XXllI. 595 All the 
eatables were highly gustful. 

b. Characterized by relish or zest. 

2789 D. Davidson 241 The flocks.. roun the hay- 
stack Crowding, pluck the stalks O’ withered bent, wi’ 
gusifu’ hungry Dite. 

2. Jig. Pleasant to the mind or feelings. 

CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 4 The base suds which 
vice useth to leave behind it, makes vertue afterward far 
more gustfull. 2661 Hartlib in J. IVorthington's Diary 
(Chetham Soc.) I. 304, I should send him the book itself so 
exceeding gustful it is to my palate. 1699 Cibber Xerxes 
1, Eternal S^prings of Love, and gustful Joy Shall feed rtiy 
ravish’d Sense. 2778 Anninian Mag. J. 91 Gustful and 
ready flow’d his song. 

Hence Gu'stftilly adv.^ Gti*stfnlness. 

2659 Hammond On Ps, xix. 20 Most eagerly pursued and 
^stfully Injoyed by us. 166$ Boyle Occas. Rejl, vi. iii, 
Whilst I saw such persons so gustfully swallow these exloU’d 
Fishes, a 2677 Barrow Serm. (1686) III. xix. 217 His 
diverlisements and recreations have a lively gustfulness. 
2891 Stevenson & "L. Osbourne Wrecker (1892) 76 Gust- 
fufiy ordering and greedily consuming imaginary meals. 

Gustful (gt^'stful), rare. [f. Gust + 
-ruL.] Gusty. 

2825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 488 By some chance leaf Up- 
turn’d, or gustful wind at evening’s hour. 

Gustily (gt^'stili), adv?- [f. Gusty c.i + -lt 2 .] 
In or with gusts, in sudden violent blasts. 

2824 Galt Rothetan 1. 11. xvi. 294 The wind came gustily 
from the north. 1850 Mrs. Browning Isabels Child xv. 
Gustily blows the wind. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 68 
Not for silky tiara nor amice gustily floating Recks she at 
all any more. 

Gustily (g^^’stili), advj Sc. [f. Gusty a,"^ 4 - 
-ly 2,] In a ‘ gusty* manner; with taste or gusto. 

1819 W, Tennant Papistry Stomid (1827) 67 There he 
took hole like a rabbit, And denner’d gustily with th’ Abbot. 
1832 FraseVs Mag. VI. 25X How roundly and gustily, and 
with what sportsmanlike precision, the matter is set forth ! 

+ Gusting*, z'M jAI Obs. [f. Gustv.^ + -ing^.] 
Tasting. 

c 1532 Du Wes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 2055 By smeljmg, 
goustyng & tastyng. 

Gustiug^ (g^^’stig), vbl. sb.^ [f- Gust sb.^ + 
-ING 1 .] Blowing in gusts. 

2893 Stevenson in To-day 21^ Nov. 5/2 He lay there .. 
exposed to the gusting of the wind. 

tGu-stless, a. Obs. [f. Gust sb.^ + -less.] 
1, Tasteless, insipid. 

1597 Montgomerie Cherrie «5* Slae 876 Jour gusiless jests. 
1671 True Nonconf. 350 They greatly aggravat these jejune 
and gusiless Methods, a x68z Sir T, Browne Tracts 23 
No gustless or unsatisfying Offal. X695 J. Sack CyPnanic 
Age Wks. 2847 II. 80 Is power such a gustier thing ? 

2- Having no sense of taste or appetite. 

3766 Nicol Poems 16 (E. D. D.) From gustless gabs that 
cannot taste of love. , ^ ^ ^ v 

II Gusto (g*^'st£i). [It. 'taste =Fr. Gout:— L. 
gustus iasie. Cf. Gust = Taste, in various 
senses. _ 

1. Individual or particular liking, relish, or fond- 

ness. Const. (t»», , 
3647 Boyle in Birch Life Wks, 3772 I. p. *h'’f Which 
[tobacco] tho’ at first sucked in with reluctance barely to 
please the company, men aftenvards find a gusto and 
are unable to leave off. 3651 Life Father Sarfi (1676) 67 
He being but a young man himself, and one that did not 
abhor the ordinary guslocs of his Age. 3672^ Wycherley 
Lerve in Wood i. ii. Why should you force wine upon us? 
We are not all of your gusto. 3695 Drvden Du Fres^fs 
Art of Painting 16 A Posture therefore must be chosen 
according to their gusto. 1715 tr. 

eiQ He had a particular Gusto for those sort of Perform- 
ances. 3727 Pope, zXz.Art of Sink^ttg^x Men of a nice and 
foppish gusto, whom after all it is almost irnpossible to 
plSse. 1853 H. Mayo Truths Pof. Superset, (ed. 2) 2, 

I had planned going to a play to enjoy again the full gasto 


of scenic illusion. 1852 Jerdan Autobieg. II. xiii. 162 He 
had a grand gusto for the society he liked. 3899 Q. Rev. 
Apr. 491 Some allowance must be made for diflerent gustos. 

2. Keen relish or enjoyment displayed in speech 
or action ; zest. 

Becomes yer>» common from the beginning of the 29th c. 
2629 J. ^l. tr. Fonseca's Devout Contempl. 190 More are 
the fumes & vapours that ascend s-p from beneath [Hell], 
t^n those gustos, & contents which descend from aboue 
[Heauen], ^ 3656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Pamass, 298 Base 
beetles which spent their lives with much gusto amidst the 
filth of excrement.s. 2665 PEPYsDfirri'S Nov., He read me, 
thou^ with too much gusto, some little poems of his own. 
2687 Congreve Old Bach. i. i, It adds gusto to an amour. 
3727 A. Hamilton Ncio Acc. E. Ind. I. p. xiv, 'The Taste 
of those Times relished all he presented with a very good 
Gusta 3808 Scott to T. Scott 19 Nov., We have been 
both dining and supping upon them [herrings] with great 
gusto. 2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt II. xxxi. 258 The second 
1 oryjoke was performed with much gusto. 2874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) I. ii. 88 [Hcj seems to have thrown 
himself with special gusto into the character. 3892 Ste- 
' VENSON Across the Plains 310 No secret element of gusto 
warms up the sermon. 

3. Art. Style in which a -work of art is executed ; 
artistic style ; occas. prevailing or fashionable style 
in matters of taste. Often with qualification, as 
great gran gustd)^ high, noble. 

2662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iii, Misc. Writ. (2805) 273 They 
used to carve out letters and other figures . , but it was yet 
so rude, and their gusto so depraved, that [etc.]. 2706 Art 
of Painting (1744) 28 In Painting, the grand Gusto, the 
Sublime, and the Marvellous are one and the same thing. 
171* J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening zlha Designs., are 
of very mean Gusto. 2747 Genii. Mag. 374 Yours [i.e. 
petticoats] are plain, which is after the grand gusto in 
structures of every’ kind. 1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. 
xii, There is something of a hardness in his manner . . but 
then there is such a greatness of gusto ! 3822 Lamb Elia 
Ser. l. Acting of Munden, The gusto of Afunden antiquates 
and ennobles what it touches. 3^ HAZLiTT.y/t. 

Galleries Eng. 92 We should think that in the gusto of 
form and a noble freedom of outline, Michael Angelo could 
hardly have surpasssed this figure. 3847 Craig s.v. Grand, 
Grand gusto, in Painting, a term used to express that there 
is something very great and extraordinary in a picture, and 
calculated both to please and surprise. 
t4. jFIsthetic appreciation or perception. Obs. 
rare. 

3^3 Gerbier Counsel jo6 The husband (after all his 
painesand Vexations) if he can turn all things to the best, 
will have (as the Italian salth) a sound gusto. 3733 Shaftesb. 
Charac. 111. iii. (1737) II. 430 Another, who has no Gusto of 
either sort, believes all those they call Virtuosi to be half- 
distracted. 

fS. Flavour or savour (of food, etc.). Obs. rare, 

2713 DrtiHAM Pkys.-Theot, irr. iv. 84 All sorts of pleasant 
Gusto’s to gratify the Taste and Appetite of the mo.si 
luxurious. Ibid. iv. i. 8 The Pleasures of delightful Odours 
and relishing Gusto’s. 

Gusty (go'sti), 0.1 [f. Gust + -r.] 

1. Of wind : Blowing in gusts or sudden violent 
blasts. Of weather, etc. : Marked by gusts or 
squalls of wind ; fitfully windy or stormy. 

2600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 8^5 Wee had great store of snoive, 
with some gustie weather. 2602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. 1. 
Wks. 2856 1. 26 Gustie fiawes strook up the very hceles Of 
our maine mast. ^ 3798 Southey Ld. William Poems VI. 35 
The tempest, as its sudden swell, In gusty bowlings came. 
2819 Crabbe T. of Hall iv. Wks. 2834 VI, 83 One gusty 
day, now stormy and now still, 3833 Hr. Martineau 
Loom ff Lugger 1. v. 91 You have no chance out of doors 
on a gusty night. 1891 E. Peacock N. Breudon II. 2 The 
gusty rain dashed fiercely at intervals on the window panes. 

b. Of physical features and other objects : Blown 
upon, tossed, or disturbed by gusts of tvind. 

3725 Pope Odyss. xix. 217 From Malea’s gusty cape his 
navj' drove To bright Lucina’s fane. 38x8 Keats Endym. 
n. 853 ‘i*he gusty deep. 3820 — Eve St. Agnes xl, The 
long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 3832 Tennyson 
Mariana 52 In the white curtain, to and fro, She saw the 
gusty shadow sway. 2852 M. Arnold Empedocles r. ii, 
The gods, .bade the winds through space impel the gusty toy. 

c. Emitting air or wind in gusts. 

3832 Blackw. Mag, XXXI. 321 Their gusty nostrils blew 
Steams of thick vapour. 3844 L. Hunt 162 Ever and 

anon there roll’d 1 he gusty organ. 

2. Jig. Given to or marked by sudden bursts of 
feeling or fitful action ; (of action, etc.) coining in 
fits or bursts. 

3690 Norris Beatitudes (1604) I. 232 In a wann gusty fit 
of Devotion. 3855 Loncf. fiiaw. 11. 221 Hearing .still the 
gusty laughter. 3862 JIhrivale Rom. Entp. (1865) III, 
xxiii. 77 As an experienced officer he knew the gusty 
passions of the veterans. 3870 Tkornbury Tour Eng. II. 

XX. 6z The quarrelsome Montagues and Capulcts of those 
gusty daj’S. 3870 R. W. Dale Week-day Serm. viii. 255 
The gusty temper of the disputants. 2872 R. Ellis 
xliv. 13 Whereat a cold chill, soon a gusty cough in fits 
Shook, shook me ever. 

Gusty (gt^’sti), < 7.2 Chiefly -SV. [f. Gust sb.^ 

+ -Y.] Tasty, savoury, appetizing. 

3721 Ramsay Prospect Plenty 67 The ranlin Germans, 
Russians, and the Poles, Shall feast with pleasure on our 
gusty sholes. 37B6 Burns Sc. Drink ix, lust a wee drap 
sp’ritual burn in. An’ gusty sucker. 3802 Lamb J. Wcodvil 
HI, These high and gusty relishes of life. 2854 Frasers 
Mag. XLIX. 205 ‘ Cock-a-leekie ’, one of the most gusty of 
Scotch dishes. 

Gut (gi’t), Forms: i //. guttas, 3-5 gotte, 

4-7 gutte, 5 gowt, gute, 5-8 gutt, 4- gut. [OE. 
guttas str. masc. pi. ; the vowel seems to point to 
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xny in Bailey vol. II. 1823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 458 In the first or Guttat^ Variety the patches very 
seldom extend to the size of a six-pence. 

II Guttatim [L.ss* bydrops% 

f. gittta drop.] Drop by drop. 

1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 395/2 Give Fire gra- 
dation., so will the Mercury' run guttatim into the Recipient. 
X727-41 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Gutlus, To take the wine, and 
sprmkle it, guttatim, drop by drop, upon the \'ictxm. 1878 
T. Bryant Bract. Surg, (1879) II. 55 Tincture of galls, added 
guttatim to the urine. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

!l Gutte (gwtr), a. Her. Forms : 6 guttie, 7-8 
gutte, 7-9 guttee, 9 goutt^, goutty, guttde, 
gutty, 7- gutt6. [AF. gitUe ( = F. gottUi) L. 
giiitatus Guttate.] Besprinkled with drops ; fre- 
quently in AF. phrases, as gutte de larnies^ de sang^ 
etc. Gutt^ reversed : charged with drops having 
the bulb or globe upwards. 

1572 Bossf.well ArmoHe n. 88, 1 mynde here to speake 
but of the droppes >7100 the said Crosse, being bjazed Guttie. 
x6jo Guillim Heraldry iir. xi. (1660) 152 This bearing is 
called Gutte de Larmes .. because they represent Drops of 
Teares falling. 2655 M. Carter Hou. Kediv. (1660) 157 
You are to blazon them differently according to the Colour, 
as, if Sanguine, then Gutte de Sang. X727-41 Chambers 
Cycl.^ Gutty, or Gutte, in Heraldry', is when a thing is 
represented as charged orsprinkled with drops. iSxx Naval 
Caron. XXV. 274 A bear, passant, argent, guttee de sang. 
1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I, Gutte reversed. 2838 Penn^ 
Cycl. XII. 143/2 When the field, charge, or supporter is 
covered with goutes, or drops, it is called gutty \ and if of 
gold or yellow, gutty ef or [etc.]. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 

Pop. xxi. § 2 (ed. 3) 358 Gu., a bend or, guttee-de-poix, 
between two mullets arg., pierced of the field, 

Gutte, obs. form of Gout 
t Gu’tted,t2. Ods. [Anglicized f. Gutte.] 
= Gutt^ . 

« i548 Hall Ckron., Edxv. /f^(x5So) 12 Some had .. the 
guissettes..droped & gutted with red. 

Gutted (go'ted), ppl. a. [f. Gut v. -h -Euh] 

In senses of the vb. 

1842 J. Wilson Voy. Scoil. II. 158 While one is filling a 
basket with her gutted fish. 2862 H. Marryat Year in 
Sv/eden II. 241 We pass by gutted towers, four stories high. 
2897 Daily Nexvs 27 Dec. 5/5 It was some time, however, 
before the gutted house could be entered. 

Guttee, variant of Gutte Her. 

Gutter (go’tsz), sk^ Forms ; 3-5 goter, 4 
godere, gooter, gotur, guter, 4-5 gotere, 5 
gotyr, guttyr, gutur, 5-6 guttur, 5-7 guttar, 
gutture, 6 getter, gutt(e)re, Sc. gutar, guttour, 
4- gutter, [a. OF. gutUre (12th c. in Littre), 
gouiiere (13th c.), mod.F. gonttiere fern. ( — Pr., 
%'p,gotera, Pg. goteird)^ also OY . gou{t')tier masc. 
(1325 in Godef.), f.geulte drop (see Gout 
+ 1 . A watercourse, natural or artificial; in later 
use, a small brook or channel. In I4--I5thc. often 
used to render L. stillieidinm (shower), catarractes 
(cataract, deluge), etc. Obs. 
a 2300 E. E. Psalter lxxi[IJ. 6 He sat douncome . . Als 
golers droppand l>e erlhe ogaine. 2382 Wyclif Gen. viii. 2 
The wellys of the see and the goterys of heuene ben closid. 
1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) 1. 181 pe ryucr Danubius .. is 
. . i-Iadde in to dyuerse places of pe cite by goteres [L. 
canalib%ts\ vndcr erpe. 1398 — Barth. De P. K, xni. xvi. 
(Tollem. hIS.1, To renewe and refresche pondes fresche 
water is lad and brou3tc by goderes 1x495 gutters] condiies 
and pipes, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 206/x Gotere vndyr pe 
cataduppa, cataracta. C147S Piet. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 799/44 Hie gurges, a gotyr. 1551 Turner 
Herbal i. Bvijb, Henbayne .. groweth ,. about guttures 
and ditches. 1591 Sylvester Du Bnrias i. ii. 564 Some 
standing Lake Which neighbour Mountains with their 
gutters^ make. i6ot Holland Pliny I. 137 He [Tigris] 
takes his way vnder the earth through certain blinde gutters. 
x67S Providence (Rhode Isl.)/^^r. (1893) IV. 39 On ye East 
sid of a little gutter on ye south side of a swomi>e. 2785 
Burns //o/yA'rt/Vvii, Swankies young, in braw braid-claith, 
Are springiii owre the gutters. 2797 B. Trumbull Hist. 
Connecticut I. 24 In the low lands, on tlie banks of the 
rivers, by the brooks and gutters, there >vas a variety and 
plenty of crapes. 2855 Thoreau CajPe Cod iii. (1894) 40 We 
crossed a brook, .called Jeremiah’s (jutler. 

b. A furrow or track made by running water, 

1586 D. Rowland tr. H, de Mendoza's Lazarillo (1677) 

^ ® great wide Gutter which the mine had made. 
1637 Rutherford Lett, cxxxviii. (1894) 267 Prisoners of 
hope must run to Christ, with the gutters inat tears have 
made on their cheeks. 1704 Addison Italy (1705) 164 The 
rude Pro^mects of many Rocks rising one above another, of 
the deep Gutters worn in the Sides of ’em by the Torrcnis 
of Rain (etc.). 1859 Geo. Eliot /I. Bede v, 'I here had been 
some heavy storms of rain, and the water lay in deep gutters 
on the sides of the gravebwalks. 

c. Austral, gold-milling. The lower part of the 
channel of an old river of the Tertiary period con- 
t.aining auriferous deposits. 

1864 J. Rogers NexvRusk 55 Duffers arc so common And 
golden gutters rare. x8S8 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. i, The 
gutter proved remunerative enough to keep the mine going, 
and pay all the men. 

2 . A shallow trough fixed under the eaves of a 
roof, or a channel running between two sloping 
roofs, to carry off the rain-water. 

*254 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 92 In mcrcede j hominis 
mundantis guteres circa ecclesiam-pro ij vicibus 138a 
Wyclik 2 Sam. v. 8 The golers of the hows cues. 2473 
Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 246, xzd. solul. pro reparacionc 
unius guttur plumb, camenc. 2522 Ckurcfnv. Aec, St. Giles, 
Reading^ x6 Paid to the plumer for metal to Sowder the 
gutters iij* iiij*. 2657 R. Licos Barhadoes (1673) *9 Water 


they save likewise from their houses, by gutters at the eves, 
which carry it down tocisterns. 2789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's 
Archit. (1818} 85 Experience has taught men to carry off 
the droppings from their shelring roofs by placing gutters 
in them. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 220 Bridged 
Gutters — Gutters made with boards, supported below with 
bearers, and covered over with lead. x86i Dutton Cook 
P. Foster's D. iii, Dax’s window opened on to a gutter. 

3 . A hollowed channel running at the side or 
(less commonly) along the middle of a street, to 
carry away the surface water. 

2408 Durham Acc. Roll in Eng. Hist. Rev. XIV. 517 
Soluta..laborariis..facieniibus unam gutteram lapidcam et 
illam in dicto Watergate ponentibus. 2449-50 Durham Acc. 
Rolls (Surtees) 276 Pro emendaclone et le pavyng j gutter 
juxta capellam, iijr. iiij//. 2553 in Halltwell Shaks. (1887) II. 
141 That every tenaunl do scour and kep cleane ther gutteres 
or dyches in the same lane. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 
165 Hee cannot doe so much good as a Fellow that sweepes 
gutters. 2622 Calhs .S’//!/. (1647) 58 AGutter is of 

a less size, and of a narrower passage and current then a 
Sewer is ; and as I take it, a Gutter is the diminutive of a 
Sewer, 2712 Addison Spect. No. 317 irp Went to the Club. 
Like to have fain into a (gutter. 2834 West Ind. Sketch Bk. 
II. 2 Flagstones which slope from the houses towards the 
middle of the streets to form a gutter. 2840 Barham Itigol. 
Leg. Ser. i. Cynotapk, note. All bare and exposed to the 
midnight dews Reclined In a gutter we found him. 2898 
Zangwill Dreamers Ghetto iv. 128 The gutters run blood. 

b. Jig. Taken as the typical haunt of persons, 
esp. children, of low birth or breeding. 

c 2846 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. vi. 169, 

I would strive . . to get the children of the working classes 
out of the gutter, by educating them. 2882 Miss Braddom 
Mt. Royal I. iii. 95 The women I^ have cared for in days 
gone by have hardly got over their early affinity with the 
gutter. 1886 Besant Ckildr. Gibeon 1. i, To take a girl out 
of the gutter and pretend that she is a lady. 2890 Hall 
Caine Bondman n. i, If he came to die in the gutter, who 
should say that it had not served him right? 1896 F. Hall 
in Nation (N.Y.) LXII. 234/2 Slang of the slums and the 
gutter. 

c. A channel forming a receptacle for dirt or 
filth ; a sink. lit. and Jig. Now dial. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. Gotere, ad purgandum feces 

coquine. a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. Let. ii. 
(1536) 102 Thou Rome shake be the syncke and gutter of 
the fylthynesof Asye. 2602 Cornwallis Ess. ii. xxix. (1631) 
36 A true thing out of the gutter of a false throat can hardly 
escape corrupting. 17x8 'T. Gordon Cordial Low Spirits 
30 Girding It ’till you have quite stopped up the (Sutler 
through which the aforesaid excrements issue, a 1825 Forby 
Voc. £. Anglia, Gutter. Gutter-hole, a sink or kennel. The 
general sense of gutter is a passage for water particularly, 
but not exclusively, from the roofs of houses. But with us 
the idea of filch Is Inseparable from it. 

d. Mud, filth. Chiefly Sc. (only pll). 

1785 R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 28 Sae smear’d wi’ 
gutters was his bulk. He stinket in his hide, a 2825 Forby 
Poe. E. Anglia, Gutter-slush, gutter, kennel dirt, * She fell 
down in the street, and her clothes were all over nothing 
but gutter,' 2866 Mitchell Hist. Mouirose xxii. 162 She 
quenched his oratory with a mouthful of gutters. 

4 . A shallow trough or open conduit or pipe for 
the outflow of fluid. 

^ 2657 R, Licon Barhadoes (2673) 90 Under the rollers, there 
is a receiver , . into which the liquor falls, and .. runs under 
ground in a Pipe or gutter of lead. 2757 A. Cooper Dis- 
tiller I. xvi. (1760) 74 By placing in the middle of the tub a 
wooden Pipe or Gutter. xBoo tr. Lagrange's Cliem. I. 417 
Sometimes the trunk of a fir-tree, hollowed out, so as to form 
a kind of gutter, Is placed in an incHned position. 2872 
Ellacombe Bells ofCh. in Ch. Bells Devon i. 204 The fused 
metal is carried at once from the furnace to the pit by means 
of a series of gutters. 

f 5 . A groove or elongated hollow in an animal 
or vegetable body. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1553 \ioKLL Cemitius' Anat. Biij b/2 Thj'S concauite or 
dyche or gutter [of the Nose]. 2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xl. 
709^ A rough harde stone, full of creastes and gutters, within 
whiche is a kcmell lyke an Almonde. 2607 Topsell Four-f, 
Beasts (1658) 331 All which veins are easie enough to know, 
because that every one lyeth in a little gutter. 2607 Mark- 
ham Caval. II. (16x7) 8 His buttocke round, plumpe, and 
full, without cither gutter or deuision of loymts. 1626 Read 
Descr. Body Manzo The sinus of the gutture of the arme 
receiuing the cubit. 1722 tr. Po'mcl's Hist. Drugs I. 42 
These Seeds are separated from one another by Leaves 
folded into a Gutter. 

'[‘b. Spec. Vettery. One of the grooves in the 
' beam * of a hart’s ‘ head Obs. 

2576 Turberv. Veuerie 53 The thing that beareth the 
Antliers, Royals^ and toppes, ought to be called the beame, 
and the little clyffes or streakes therein are called gutters. 
a zjoo B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Gutters, the little Streak in 
a Deer’s Beam. 

c. Eiit. Applied to certain folds on the hinder 
wings of lepidoptera. 

2838 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, II. 360 Internal margin of 
the lower wings arched and projecting over the abdomen to 
form a gutter. 

6. A groove or channel of artificial formation. 
Now only iechn. 

2555 Eden Decades 259 They arc curiously buyldcd with 
many pleas.aunt diuises as turrettes, portals, gutters. 2594 
Plat yervell-ko. iii. 23 A pistoll .. hauing eight gutters ■ 
somewhat deepe in the inside of the barrell. x6xx Cotcr., j 
Coulisse tV un arbaleste, the hollow furrow wherein the 
arrow lyes ; we call it, the gutter, orchace. 2659 Willsford 
Scales Comm., Archit. 32 The Dorick order, ..this Column 
. .more adorned then the last, to which some ndde Flutings, 
or gutters. 2682 Lend. Gas. No. 2684/4 A black brown 
Gelding, .three Gutters cut in his Hoot 1833 J, Holland 
Manuf. /)/<’/a/II.xo6The workman.. ploughs out the gutter 
for the lodgment of the barrel [of a gun], 2662 \VvNTER.yr>c. 
Bees 287 The stamping shop, where girls, with inconceivable 


' rapidity, place each wire beneath a die, and stamp exactly 
in the middle thereof two eyes, and tivo channels, or gutters 
as they are termed. 2888 Sheffield Gloss., Gutter, a hollow 
or groove running down the centre of a knife spring. 

7 . In Printing = gutter-slick (see 8). Also in 
Bookbinding, ‘ the white space between the pages ’ 
of a book * (Barrere and Inland Slang, 1889). 

2842 Savage Diet. Printing s,v., We now mean by the 
term Gutter, the piece of furniture that separates two ad- 
joining pa^es in a chase, as in an octavo that between pages 
t and 16, m a duodecimo that between pages 1 and 24 and 
so on. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Yoc., Gutter, the ‘back’ 
margin or furniture of a sheet. This is the part of a sheet 
which when folded falls in the back of the book. 

8 . attrib. and Comb., as gitUer channel, -hole, 

-level, spout, stone, water, waterway, work ; 
gutter-bred, -draggled, -gorging, -gmbbing, -like- 
adjs. ; gutter-wise adv. ; gutter-bearer, ^ the sort 
of joist upon which the boarding for a fitter is 
laid ’ {Diet, Archit. 1852) ; gutter-bird, the spar- 
row, hence Jig., a disreputable person ; gutter- 
board, a board forming the foundation on which 
is laid the lining-material forming the gutter 
itself; gutter-child, a child such as haunts the 
street gutters, one of low birth or breeding; 
gutter-drift « sense i c ; gutter-flag Austral, 
(see quot.); gutter-flanged a., having a flange 
shaped like a gutter ; gutter lane slang, the 
throat, gullet; gutter-ledge Haul, (see quot.); 
gutter-man, a street vendor of cheap jeweller)', 
fancy articles, toys, etc. ; f gutter-master, (pre- 
sumably) one who cleans out gutters ; htnet gutter- 
mastership ; gutter-member Arch., a member 
made by decorating the outside face of a gutter with 
regularly spaced ornaments ; gutter-merchant = 
gutter-man ; gutter plane, a moulding-plane with 
a semi-cylindrical sole used in planing out gutters 
(Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl. 1884); gutter-plate 
Ship-building (see quots.) ; gutter-snippet, app. 
meant as a dim. of Guttjer-snipe ; gutter-spar- 
row — ; gutter-stall, the stall of a 

gutter-man ; gutter-stick Prmiing, one of the 
pieces of furniture which separate pages in a form ; 
gutter-tree, the Wild Cornel or Dogwood, Cornns 
sanguinea {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; f gutter window, 

? a window opening on to a gutter. Also Gutter- 
BLOOD, -SNIPE, -TILE, etC. 

2896 JFestm. Gas. 18 Feb. 5/2 They seem to bear the same 
relation to ordinary dogs as the lowest *gutter-bird does 
to a respectable man. 2899 Ibid, 24 Mar. 2/3 The 
sparrow has a strong idea in his impudent little head that 
everything belongs to him.. .This .. will not do for such a 
refined city as Boston, and so the fiat has gone forth against 
the little gutter bird. 2703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 162 In 
these Plam-tile-gutters, there is a *Gutter-board laid which 
raisesthem. iSssDict, Archit., Gutter-board. 1877RUSK1N 
Fors Claz'. VII, Ixxvi. 208 Any young *guller-bred black- 
guard. 2564-78 Bulleyn Dial, agst. Pest. (x886) 45 “Gutter 
chanilles uncleane kept. 1870 Public Opinion x6 July 57 h 
is not these “gutter children alone for whom compulsion is 
M’anted. 2890 ‘ Rolf Boldrewood ’ Miner's Riffit (1899) 
102/2 There were no poor in rags, no houseless women, no 
aged paupers, no gutter children, no street boys, no out- 
casts. 1B94 Du Maurier Trilby I. 95 Her sordid, mer- 
cenary’, little “gutter-draggled soul. 2^7^ H. H. Howorth 
Mammoth Flood 372 Numerous remains of vegetation, 
we are told, occur in the “gutter-drift in Victoria. 2869 
R. B. Sm\th Goldf, Victoria 622 “Gutter-flags — Flags fiNcd 
on the surface to denote where the course of a gutter or lead 
underground has been discovered. 1869 Sir E. Reed Slup- 
build, ii. 20 To roll the “gutter-flanged plate to the required 
form. 2598 SYLVF.STERZ?w^/ir/af n. i. i. Eden 116 “Gutter- 
gorging durty muds. 1795 Coleridge Lett. (2895) 148 0 
God ! that such a mind should fall in love with that low, 
dirty, “gutter-grubbing trull, Worldly Prudence ! 2819 

Blackw. Mag. V. 636 Who having dined abroad, returning 
late, Besplash your stockings in the “gutter-hole, a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Gutter, Gutter-hole, Zi. sink or kennel. 
2684 S. G. Angl, speculum 483 All goeth down “Gutter-lane 
(a small lane in the City). Apphable to great Gluttons 
and Drunkards, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crexv, Sutt and 
Cloetk, good store of. .Liquor, let down Gutter-lane. *7^ 

80 Falconer Diet, Marine, *Gutter-ledge, a cross bar laid 
along the middle of a large hatchway in some vessels, to 
support the covers, and enable them the better to s'ustain 
any weighty body. 2880 Victorian Rev. 2 Feb. 656 Ihe 
gutters had virtually sucked them dry', and h.ad leA no gold 
worth haring above the “gutter-level. 1776 E. Mendks da 
Costa Conchol. v. X17 The scoop (sinus) is the hollowed, or 
“gutter-like process placed side-ways of the beak, and lower 
down on the verj’ lip. 2892 Pall Mall G. 8_Apr. ®/* 
the past week the “gutter-men have been driving a hn«k 
trade in Boat Race favours. 2607 Marston JVhatyou wt/l 
ni. i, Francisco Soranzo and perfumer and muscat, and 
“gutter niaister. /bid., Ifl make you not loose your ofiice 
of “gutter Maisler-ship, and you bee Shauengcr next ycare 
well. 2B96 Daily Neivs 4 Aug. 3/4 Fine weather brings 
people out, and enables the * “gutter merchant' to display 
nis stock-in-trade. 2869 SiR E. Reed Shipbutld. i. xo Ihe 
“gutter-plates on the lop of the floors, forming the flat central 
keelson. 2874 Thearle Naval Archit. 72 It has been a 
common practice to place no longitudinal lie between the 
outer keel and the longitudinal combination of plates and 
angle irons on the top of the floors, known as the Setter 
plate and keelson. 2892 R. Kiflinc Light that faded viu. 
She’s a dissolute little scarecrow, — a “gutter-snippet and 
nothing more. 2890 Tablet 20 Dec. 961 He denounced nis 
late comrades as “gutter-sparrows. 2647 Sanderson Sertn. 
(1681) II. 201 Would any’wise man., trust loa “gutter-spout 
to quench his thirst, when he might go to a spring? 1039 



GUTTER. 


GUTTING. 


Longf. Hyperion xv. iti, Then the whole scene changed, 
and he thought himself a monk’s-head on a gutter-spout. 
1889 A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 166 Let us look again at the 
butcher’s shop, and then at the ^gutter stalls. 1683 hloxoN 
Printing § 8. 29 ’Gutter-sticks . . are used to set between 
Pages on either side the Crosses. . . They have a Groove, or 
Gutter laid on^ the upper side of them, as well that the 
Water may drain away when the Form is Washed or Rinced, 
as that they should not Print, when through the tenderness 
of the Tinpan, the Platlin presses it and the Paper lower 
than ordinary. xs3oPalscr. 228/1 ’Guttar stone. 1730 A. 
Gordon Maffets Amphith. 361 A lesser Conduit .. carried 
the ’Gutter- Water of several Streets. 1874 Thearle Nax>al 
Archil. J23 In some cas«, a ’gutter waterway is fitted on 
the inside of the stanchions, the wood waterway being be- 
tween the side plating and gutter waterway. 1620 J. 
Doughty in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. u. II. 263 When he 
was in his howse [he] gote out att a ^gutter window and 
soe escaped. 1679 Bedloe Popish Plot 24 They ran together 
out at the Gutter-window. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
xvii. 35 A . .peece of soft wax, made a little hollow, ’gutter- 
wise. x6xx CoTCR., .,’gutter-worke (in stone, or 

timber.). 

b. attrib. passing into adj. Brought up in or 
appropriate to the gutter ; of a low or disreputable 
character. (Freq. in gutter Press ^ gutter jottrnal- 
isfUj etc.) 

1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles vii. 64 Could any of his gutter 
companions boast such greatness? 1884 Yice-Adm. Maxsd 
in Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. 2/1 All the gutter epithets which have 
been coined to express baffled malice and impotence. 188B 
Sat, Rev. 20 Oct. 450/2 Evident .. to any person who . . has 
had some experience of the ways of gutter journalism. 
Ibid.y The gutter journalist. X889 Ibid. 16 Nov. 549/1 Mr. 
Conybeare^ had, according to a gutter journal, charged Sir 
Edward with sa5nng..that [etc.]. X889 Swinburne Study 
B. Jonson 70 The accents of some gutter gaolbird. 2890 
Times 12 Mar. 5/1 The gutter language used by the Portu- 
guese Republican Press. 1892 Swinburne Stud. Prose 
Poet. (1894) 235 The gutter slang of those reactionary dis- 
unionists. 1^9 Times (weekly ed.) 520/2 The gutter Press 
of Paris. 


Gutter [f. Got + 'Eiii.] One 

who guts. 

1. One employed in disembowelling fisb. 

X780 Young Tour Irel. I. 148, Fishermen 90, Gutters 40, 
x8s4 Miller Sch. Schm. (1858) A3 Bevies of young women 
employed as gutters. 1883 Chamo. Jml. 310 The wivesand 
daughters [of the fishermen] are gutters or packers or salters. 

2. One who guts buildings. 

a 1734 North Exam. it. iv. § 93 (1740) 277 He was a ^eat 
’ Inquisitor of Priests and Jesuits, and Gutter (as the Term 
was for Stripping) of Popish Chapels. 

Gutter (g»*t 9 j), V. [f. (Hotter 

1. trans. To make gutters in; to furnish with 
gutters ; to channel or furrow with streams, teai-s, 
or the like. 

1387 Cha7‘ters Si. Giles (1859) P* Alswa betwene the 
chapellis, guteryt with hewyn stane to cast the waiir owie, 
and to save the were fro the watir. 1634-5 Brereton Trxv. 
(Chelham Soc.) 149 There is meadow land and bog, which 
being guttered ditched and drained .. will be good and rich 
meadow. 1638 Sandys yob xvl, 33 My cheeks are gutlerd 
with my fretting teares. 1640 Bv. H. King Serm. 51 Her 
wrinckled face, guttered with the Teares of her decay. X697 
Drvoem Firg. Georg, iv. 4x8 A narrow Flooring, gutter'd, 
wall’d, and til’d. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 
41 To discharge the Wet that might otherwise gutter the 
Walks. 1796 Trarts. Soc. Arts XIY. 122 The field.. has 
been remarkably well drained and guttered. 1832 J. Hodg- 
son in J. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 269 Steps ..once neatly 
fluted but now guttered by the weather. 1893 iVtllsh. 
Gloss..^ Gutter^ to drain land with open drains. 

t b. To carry off (water) by means of gutters. ^ 
c X4Z0 Pallad. on Hiisb. xix. 289 Transplauntynge hem Is 
best at yeeris too, So gulteryng (so Mii. Bodl.^ the water 
from hem shelue ; Vf water stonde on hem, they beth fordo. 

2. intr. Of water : To form gutters or gullies.^ 
X632 Lxthgow Trav.w. 282 The Brooke Cedron^(which 

guttereih through the valley). 1670 Narborouch in 
Sev. Late Voy. t. (1694) 69, 1 looked very carefully xn Gul- 
lies, and places where Water had guttered. 

3. To flow in streams, to stream deu/u. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis iv. (Arb.) iii His mynd vnuari- 
ant doth stand, tears vaynelye doe gutter. 1622 JIabbe 
tr. Alemans Guzman eTAlf. i. 72 That abundance of teares 
which fell guttering downe his cheekes. 1697 Dryden 
Firs. V. 261 Their lab’ring sides Are swell d, and 

Sweat runs gutt’ring down in Tides. 1699 Garth^ Dispens. 
V. Wks. (1771) 75 Tears of amber guttered down his cheeks. 
1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) I. 331 You may see 
the young housewife, before the shower is ended, letting the 
raindrops gutter down her visage. 1863 Whyte Melville 
Gladiators III. 287 They must be fond of gold who can 
catch it by handfuls, guttering down like this in streams 
of fire. 1891 E. Phillpotts Polly 4" Airvn. 117 

A little stream that guttered down the hill-sid^ 

'1*4. trans. To discharge in streams, Obs. rare.^ 

<.1618 Syi-VESTKI! yoS III. 346 My waie. were bath'd in 
butter And Rock-s about mee Rolls of Oyle did 
1622 Mabbe tr. AIef>:an’s Guzman d'Al/. u. 191 Darke 
and thicke clouds. .guttered downe vpon vs huge and great 
drops of raine. _ . . n i. 

5, intr. Of a candle : To melt away rapidly by 
its becoming channelled on one side and the tallow 
or wax pouring down ; to sweal. Also with down, 
out. (The chief current sense.) 

1706 Phillips {ed. Kersey), To Gutter, to sweak or run, 
as a candle sometimes does. 1753 XL.V 111. 
256 The external coat, thus made, pre\;ents them from gut- 
tering. 1840 Dickens Bam. R udge Iv, The candles flickered 
and guttered down. 1875 Howeli^s Foregone Concl.yx.. 149 
A crown of., red formed upon the ..wick, whidi toppled 
over in the socket and guttered out with a sharp hiss. _ 
quasi./r<i«r. 1891 Barinc-Gould Troubadour-Land vi. 


523 

68 My candle .. guttered itself in no lime into the tray of 
the candlestick. 

trans/. 2872 T. Hardy Under Greentvood Tree i. vii, 
With .. a nose guttering like a candle. 

6 . To gutter along*, to drag existence along ‘ in 
the gutter L nonce-use. 

1883 P.S. Robinson Sinners fy Saints 44 They might have 
^Itered along in helpless povert5*..tU! old age found them 
in a workhouse. 

Gutteral, obs. form of Guttoral. 
Gutter-blood (g»'t0Jbl»d). A base-born 
or low-bred person ; one of the rabble. 

x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, The gutter-bloods ! and deil 
a^ gentleman amang them.^ 1825-80 in jAMiiisoN. 1868 E. 
Yates Rock Ahead ixi. vii, A dozen young gutter-bloods, 
street-boys, would have been round him in a moment. 
Hence Ou'tter-blooded a., base-born. 

1829 Scott Anne o/G.yX\\. The gift he hath for chastising 
the gutter-blooded citizens of a free town. 

Guttered (go'twd), ppl. a. [f. Gutter sb^■ and 

V. -ED,] 

1. FuiTowed; grooved; fluted; gullied. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 88 Euery lefe [of the Pine tree] is 
. . furrowed or guttered as sum kynde of yong grasse is. 
1604 Shaks. 0th. II. i. ^ The gutter’d Rockes, and Con- 
gregated Sands. 1662 (terbier Princ. (1665) 5 The Gut- 
tered Colombs. 1678 Young Serin, at Whitehall 29 Dec. 
24 We will not advert the Gutter’d Cheeks, and Passionate 
Mournings .. of the Primitive Penitents. 1696 Derham 
Artificial Clock-m. 3 The guttered Wheel, with Iron spikes 
at the bottom, in which the line of ordinary House-Clocks 
doth run, is called the Pully. *730-46 Thomson 
816 The gutter’d rocks and mazj'-running clefts. 1884 Har- 
pers Mag. Nov. 850/2 Jehan and Pierre have greased gut- 
tered boards, which they slip under the keel. 1895 Outing 
(U. S.) XXYII. 202/1 Skate blades deeply grooved, or ‘gut- 
tered as it is termed. 

2. Of a candle (see Gutter v. j>). 

x86o Geo. Elliot Mill on FI. 1. viii, lAjoklng as irrelevant 
to the da5’light as a last night’s guttered candle. 1863 W. 
Lancaster Praeterita 38 We liave not much more light to 
spend, Two guttered ends of tallow. 

3. Furnished with or having gutters. 

X797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) III. Ixxi. 76 
The guttered pent-houses.. are large. 

Guttering (gr>*tdrig), vbl. sb. [f. Gutter sb.'^ 
and z/, -b-iNG 1.] 

1. Trenching, draining. Also attrib. Now dial, 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 60 Now a.s the treen beth 

cladde in her estate ffor gulteryng to hewe is and to hent. 
1789 Trans. Soe. Arts Vll. 63, I procured a draining or 
guttering plough. 1883 in West Somerset Gloss. 

2. The construction of gutters. 

X703 T. N, City C. Purchaser 163 Guttering, In Car* 
penlrj’, is commonly done by the Lineal Foot. 1825 J. 
Nicholson 63s Sheet-lead used In roof- 

ing and guttering is commonly between 7 and 12 lbs. to the 
square foot. 

b. concr. The material used for gutters ; gutters 
collectively. Also U.S. Mining (see quot. 1883 ), 
X703 T. N. City 4* C. Purchaser Lintelling, Guttering, 
Cornish . . &c. at so much per Foot. 1883 Greslev Gloss, 
Coal Mining, Guttering a channel or pipe cut along 
the side of a pit shaft to conduct the water not tubbed back 
into a lodge or sump. x886 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/1 
Numerous houses were stripped of their guttering. 

3. The making of grooves or furrows : a. ns a 
process in manufacture; b. as an accidental re- 
sult. 

1833 J. Holland Mann/. Metal 11. 350 During the fore- 
going operations the needles have severally become more or 
less crooked, especially in the guttering ^by hand. 1877 
Const. 4* Manuf, Ordnance xii. 299 Scoring or guttering 
was caused by the rush of gas round the projectile. 

4. Of a candle (see Gutter v. 5 ) ; also concr. the 
melted tallow or wax which runs down. 

1784-9 M, Madan /Vmwr (1795) 159 note. They stuck up 
candles or lamps, in their windows .. and by their flaring 
and guttering they made the frames of the windows on 
which they stood ail over grease. x888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men tr. xi. 316 The guttering from the wax candle 
. . invaded his plate. 

Guttering (g^’f^riij), ppl. a. [f. Gutter v. 

-b -ING 2 .] T hat gutters. 

1697 Dryden Virg. jEn. iii. 871 From his bor'd Eye the 
gutt'ring Blood he laves. 1862 G. P. Scrope FolcanosBZ 
A run of w'ax or tallow in a ‘guttering’ candle. 1896 A. 
Morrison Child 0/ the Jago 10 A little heap of guttering 
grease, not long ago a candle. 

Gntterlin^ (gn uilitj). [f. Gutter + 
-LING.] One bred in a gutter ; one of the ‘ lower 
orders ‘Also = Gutter sb^■ 8 b. 

1846 Mrs. Gore Sk. Eng. Charac. (1852) 115 After a week’s 
experience as a gutterling of the fashionable world. 1896 
B'ham Weekly Post 21 Mar. 4/8, I hate this gutterling 
assault on. .a true poet, who has given us of his best. 

Gutter-snipe (gt^'t^Jsnaip), C(. ^d/er-bird. 

1. a. dial. The common snipe, Gallinago cxlestis 
{Northumbld. Gloss. 1893 ). b. The common 
American or Wilson’s snipe, Gallinago wilsoni or 
delicata. 

(Mr. W. H. Patterson writes from Belfast^ that he has 
known the word ‘ Guttery-snipe ’ in Ireland since 1850, but 
it is not in common use ; a synonym is mire snipe.) 

1874 R. Ridcw'ay Birds III. in Annals Ljxenm N r. X. 
383 G[allinago]gallinaria. .var. Wiisouii. .Common Snipe; 
Gutter Snipe ; English Snipe. 

2. a. A gatherer of refuse, such as rags and paper, 
from street gutters. 

2869 Echo It Feb., One of the female gutter-snipes who 
gain a precarious living by hunting for* unconsidered trifles' 


in the streets of Paris, B. Daily Mail 24 Sept. 2 

It is about twelve years since 1 firet scraped an acquaint- 
ance with the Glasgow guttersnipe. 

b. A child brought up Gn the gutter*; one of the 
lowest class ; a street arab. 

188a L. Wingfield II. ui. 72 This fellow, bom 

and bred a guttersnipe, was exceedingly romantic. 2884 
Century' Mag. XXYIII. 557 The gutter-snipes and Arabs 
of the sireet.< of Gravesend. 

3. Printing. (See quot.) 

2871 Avier. Encycl. Printing (ed. Ringvmlt), Gutter- 
snipe, a small and narrow printed bill or poster, which is 
usually p.asted on curbstones. 

Gu’tter-tile. A tile used in the construction 
of gutters, or to line the ^ v.^lleys * of a roof. 

1477 *7 Edw. IF, c. 4 Pleintlle . . thaklile, roftile, ou 

crestile, cornertile & guttertile. a 1680 Butler Ran. (1759) 
I. 92 Puss, wrapt warm in his own native Furs, Dreamt 
softly of as soft and warm Amours, Of making Gal.antry in 
(Jutter-tiles. 2703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 240 These Gutter 
Tiles are in length ten Inches and an half. 2842-59 Gw/lt 
Archit. It. ii. x. (ed. 4) 505 Gutter tiles., are now rarely 
used, their place having been long since .supplied by lead. 
2852 Did. Archit., Cutter ri'/r, besides being applied to the 
valley tile which has a conictl form, this name has been given 
to Eaves tiles with one end turned up so as to form a trough. 

Guttery (go tsri), sb. [f. Gut v. -b - ert.] The 
place for gutting (fish). 

2842 J. Wilson Foy. Scotl, II. 253 Herring giUlerj\ 

Gnttery (go'tsri), a. [f. Gutter -b-v L] 

1. Of corn : Grooved, channelled. 

^ 2744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. lY. iv. 128 If [wheatl 
is cut too soon . . the Kernel will be somewhat shriveled and 
glittery. 1813 Batchelor Agric. 371 (E. D. D.) The corns 
of cancer wheat are commonly thin and giitterj’. 

2 . Miry, muddy. (Cf. Gutter jiJ.l 2 d.) 7 dial. 
2808-80 Jamieson S.V., A gutlety’ road. 1874 E. A. Free- 
man in W. R. W. Stephens Li/e 4- Lett. (1895) II. 85 
Streets guttery, stony, filthy. 2895 H. Callan Clyde to 
yordan ix. 97 The streets are narrow, stony, broken and 
gutter^'. 

Gu’t-tide. Obs. or dial. Also 8 gutties. [An 
alteration of good tide (see Good A. 8 c) ; perh. a 
mere phonetic development, though association 
with Gut sb. would inevitably suggest itself.] 
Shrove Tuesday; gen., a time of feasting. 

[*547: see Good A. 8 c.) 2608 Middleton L<n>e tv. 
i. 47 At what time wert thou bound, Club 1 at Guttide, 
Hollantide,or Candletide? 2632 J. BuRCESyl/zw. Rejoined 
323 [He] is content to impute to Hester, Mordecai, and all 
the leweSj the decreeing of a Gut-tide, rather then of an 
holy Festivall. 2797 F. Leighton Let. to y. Boucher 
25 Apr. (MS.), You will be pleased to add to your Slirop- 
shlre words .. Gutties Day — Shrove Tuesday — evidently 
from the Guts. 2820 [see Good A. 8 c]. 2847 Halliwell, 
Guttide. 2887 .S’. Cheshire Gloss., Cuttit, Shrovetide; lit. 
Good tide. Guttit Tuesday is the name for Shrove Tue^ay. 

Gut-tie (gz^’titsi). local. AlsoSguttie. [f.GuT 
sh. -bTiE sb.] An abdominal disease in cattle. 

I 1794 J. Clark AgHc. Surv. Here/. 76 The distemper is 
here called the Guttle. When It had once seized on an ox, 
it was considered as incurable. 1794 J. Harris ibid, 77 
This stricture, or guttle, as it is called. 2834 YouATrCrt/Z/c 
490 Yarious abdominal diseases ensue, and, among the rest, 
the cords or gut-tie. 

Guttie, obs. f. Gutt^ ; var. Guttv sb. 

Gnttifer (gr-tifar). Bot. [ad. mod.L. gtUti- 
fera (sc. flanta), f. gutla drop (see Gutta and 
-FEROUs). Cf. Y . gnitiftreil A plant that exudes 
gum or resin ; a plant of the order Cuttifcrsc. 

1846 Lindley Feg. Kingd. 400 Order CXLIY. Clnsiacex 
— Guttifers. 

Guttiferous (guti fejos), a. [f. as prec. : see 
-FERGUS.] Yielding gum or resinous substances; 
pertaining to N.O. Gulliferce, of trees nnd shrubs 
lemarkable for their abounding in a resinous saj). 

2847 in Craig. 

So Gutti’feral a., used by Lindley as the dis- 
tinctive epithet of an * alliance * including the order 
Guttiferx.', A plant belonging to this ‘alliance*. 

1846 Lindley Feg.Kingd.y^^Gutti/erales — iheGuttifcr.il 
Alliance. Ibid., It is in this respect indeed that Gutlifcrals 
principally differ from Sapindals. Ibid. 400 Guttifcral 
E.vogens. 

Guttifbnu. (gp tifpjm), a. [f. L. gutta drop 
(Gutta sb.^. Gout sb.i) + -(i)form.] Having the 
form of a drop ; drop-shaped. 

2874 CoUES Birds N. W. 126 The markings below have a 
short, broad, gultiform character. 2883 A'a/z/ri' xxvii. 231 
Their gultiform surface can be explained by the drops 
of the milky juice. 

f Gu’tting’, sb. Obs. [? f. Gottingen, name of 
a town in Hanover.] Some kind of canvas. 

2640 in Enlick London II. 167 Gutting and spruce canvas 
drillinges pack. J- Smvth Pract. 0/ Customs (1822) 

235 Packing Canvass, Guttings, Spruce, LIbing, or Queen- 
borough Canrass. 

Gutting C^* ^*3 

The action of the vb. Gut. 

1. The eviscerating of fish. Also attrib., as gut- 
ting-board, -house, -kni/e. 

16x5 E. S. Brit. Buss \n Arb. Gamer 111.642 Six Gutting 
knives, at fourpence..o 2 o. 1736 J. Lewis Isle Tenet 34 
ITie Gutting-Knife. 2780 Young Temr Irel. I. 231 Over 
the gutting-house is a noop store. 283* Ht. Mabtinkau 
Weal i. 2 Girls were employed in gutting. 2842 J. 

Wilson Fey. Scotl. II. 161 They [womenl never appear 
except around the gutting board in otherwise than rather 
trim array. 
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b. concr. What is removed from a fish in tlie 
process of evisceration. 

1899 Blaclio. Feb. 336/1 The peelings and guttings, 
the very offal and scour of the broth are flung further. 

2 . The clearing out of the contents of a building. 
1690 Dryden Sebastian iv. iii, Your breaking open 
and gutting of houses. 1809 Wellingtok in Gunv. Des^. 
(1837) IV. 471, 1 shall be very much obliged to if yon will 
let me know any cause that may have come to your know- 
ledge for the desertion by its inhabitants, and plunder, 
even to gutting, of Cardigos. 

Ji^. x^r Times 13 Oct. 8/2 The gutting of the treasury 
of its net profits in order to pay and to parade an enormous 
dividend. 

f 3 . Guzzling ; gormandizing. Obs. 

1633 Ames Agsi. Cerent, ii. 316 Heer the Re3oynder..ac- 
cuseth him of making it a Guttide ; As if no Civill day of 
rejoycing could be without Gutting, 
t Gu'ttisll, (i> Ohs. rare~K [f. Gut sh. + -ISH.] 
Gluttonous. 

1567 Triall Trens. (1850) 16 What guttish gredinesse the 
horeson can teache ! . 

t Guttle, j/'. Obs, rare— [f. Guttle z^.] What 
one consumes gluttonously. 

1784-9 JI. Madam Persitts (179s) 141 Nor swallow with 
your guttle mercurial spittle. 

Guttle V. [?f. Gut Jt 5 ., after 

1 . inir. To eat voraciously ; to gormandize. 

1654 Gaston Pleas. Notes Don Qutx. 11. iii. 42 Sancho 

durst not gormandize, and guttle and guzzle too. .under his 
Master’s nose. 1675 Cottom Scoffer Sco/t 24 Or swill and 
guttle every day With Nectar and Ambrosia.^ 2739 ‘R. 

tx. Dedekindus' Grobianus 178 Such Praise inspires 
with a diviner Lust Your Friends, who guttle with a greater 
Gust. 1^64 Churchill Times Poems 1769 II. 258 Luxury 
sat guttling at the helm From meal to meal, 2815 W. H. 
Ireland Scribbleomania 190 [A] stone trough, whence the 
swine us’d to guttle. 2893 Vizetelly Glances Back I, xy. 
300 A position which he utilised to guttle and guzzle in 
good company. 

2 . traits. To devour or swallow greedily. Also 
with upi down, 

1685 [H. More] Reff ect. on Baxter ^ He..was not edified 
by the reading, or rather gutling up so many Books as he 
has hastily read. 1692 R. L’Estrance Fnbtes ccccx.xxviii, 
415 He Guttled ’em up, and Scalt his Chops. 2739 * R, 
Bull’ tr. Dedekindn^ Grobianus 138, 1 constantly regarding 
her Advice, Have safely guttled whatsoe’er is nice. 1764 
T. Brydges Homer Travest. (2797) 11 . it8 To. .guttle down 
six pound of turtle. 1827 Mirror II. 87/x The gross appetite 
of tne Iroquois and Tonopinambos, who guttle down their 
enemies out of absolute spite, 2844 Thackeray Crit. Rev. 
Wks. 2886 XXIIl. 207 Cleopatra’s page guttling the^ figs In 
the basket which had brought the asp. 1853 F. HALLinX«'</- 
lie's Misc.W, 168 Guttling their beefand guzzling their beer. 

Guttler (gr*tl3i). [f. Guttle v. + -eb i.] One 
who guttles ; a glutton ; a gormandizer. 

[<2x700 B. 'E., Diet, Cant, Cretv^ Rum-hopper, tip us.. a 
Boozmg-cheatof Rum-gutlers. .Drawer, fill us. .a Bottle of 
the best Canary.] ^32 {title) Truth in Rhyme, to suit the 
time, or the Parisli Guttlers, a Merry Poem. 2788 Wolcot 
(P. Pindar) Bro. Peter to Bro. Tom, etc. 41 Plymouth 
town.. Where wandering gullers, wandering gutlers meet, 
1834 IPesim, Rev. XXL 399 The thing is done every day, 
and is good parish guttler’s law. 2887 Browning Parley. 

Cert. People (1889) 247 In debauchery’s guild Admitted 
prime guttler and guzzler. 

Guttlesome (go*t’ls£;m), a. rare. [f. Guttle 
V. -t- -SOME.] Gluttonous. 

1861 Sat. Rev, 2 Feb. 225/2 The dying words of that gul- 
tlesome parson were, ‘ Oh, those horrid dinners, but for 
them I should have been saved *, 


Guttling (gctliq), vbl. sb. [f. Guttle v. + 
-ING I,] The action of the vb. Guttle ; gorman- 
dizing. 

2731 Gentl. Mag. I. 103 Depredations by gutlHnc and 
tippling, junketting, gossiping, gaming, &c. are to be all 
item’d to the government. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
xxvi, Who. .dine for the mere purpose of guttling, a 1894 
Stevenson St. Ives (1898) 236 Here you will find no gut- 
tling nor gormandising. 

Guttling (gr'tlig), ///. a. [f. Guttle v. + 
-INO 2.] That guttles ; gormandizing, guzzling. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vii. Ixxx, With Methos, 
Gluiionie, his gutling brother, Twinne parallels, drawn 
from the self same line. «t 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu 
S.V., A Gutling Fellcnv, a great Eater. 2709 Monthly Mag. 
July 446/2 The greasy bearded, gutling blades of Mother 
aladcap. 284s Thackeray Xmas Bks. (1872) 35 What a 
contempt they must have for the guttling crowd to whom 
they minister. 

i- Gu’ttorous, a. Obs, rare— \?(sx*gtitturous, 
ad. h. fful/iirSs-iis goitred, f. Guitub.] ‘ Having 
a wide throat’ (Cockeratn, 1623). 
f Qu'ttose, a. Obs. rare— [ad. L, type 
11s, f. gutta drop: see -ose.] ‘Full of Drops’ 
(Bailey vol. H, 17271. 

11 Guttula (go'tidia). Nat. Hist, [L. guttuJa 
a little drop, dim. of a drop.] A small drop- 
shaped spot. 

1887 W, PiOLLlrs Brit, Dtscomyeetesn Sporidia furnished 
with two l-irRc guttuI.T. 

Gnttnlar (gu'tiiJlaj), a, [f. prec. -t- -ab.] 
Spotted. 

tSix PiSKURTOS Petrat.W. 135 Red guttut.ar marble of 
Campan. 

Gnttnlate (ita-tiule't), a. Nat, Hist. [f. L. 
giittul-a a little drop + -ATE 3 .] Having drops or 
spots ; also with prefixed numeral indicating the 
number of spots. 


1887 [see Guttate]. 1887 W. PniELtrs Brit. Discomy- 
cetes =3 Sporidia 8, fusiform, curved, 3-gnttulate. 

Gattule (go‘ti«l). [Anglicixed form of Gut- 
tula.] A small drop. 

2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Guriitulons, a. Obs. [f. Guttula + -ous,] 
Taking the form of or occurring in small drops. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. viii. 198 From a 
partiall or guttulous irrigation, to conclude a totall descen- 
sion. 2652 Biggs New DUp. p 241 A kind of guttulous 
distillation. 


II Guttur (g»*toi). Also 6 gutter. [L. — throat.] 
The throat ; used rarely in technical applications. 
Also aiirib.y in ^ gtiUtir-neck. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 3 llie rootes of the femall feme 
taken wyth honye..dryue brode wormes oute of the gutter. 
1649 Lovelace Poems 53 [To an Ostrich.] Snakes through 
thy guttur-neck hisse all the day. Then on thy Iron Messe 
at supper feed’st. 1864 Max Muller Set. Lang. Ser. 11. 251 
The letters which we commonly call gutturals, k, g, have 
nothing to do with the gutiur, but with the root of the 
tongue and the soft palate. 1872 Coves' Key N. Amer. 
Birds (1884) 96 The front of the neck has been needlessly 
subdivided^ . . Gniturvs a term sometimes used to include 
gula and jugulum together; it is simply equivalent to 
‘ throat *, as just defined. 

Guttur, obs. form of Gutter. 

Guttural (g»*ti?ral), a. and sb. Also 6-7 gut- 
turall, 7 gutteral. [ad. mod.L. giittnrdlds, i. 
giittnr (see prec.) : see -al. Cf. . gtttlural.l 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the throat. 

Guttural artery, the same as thyroid artery. G. canal, 
duct, the Eustachian tube. G. cartilage, the arytenoid 
cartilage. G. fossa, ‘the central portion of the middle 
division in the external base of the skull * (Cassell). G. 
glands, the same as pharyngeal glands. f7./i^r«z’/x=GoiTRE. 
G. pouch, one of * two large air-sacs lying side by side in the 
median plane of the pharynx of the horse and allied animals ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. x886). 

2625 UssHER Atisiv. festtit 68 The gutturall eating and 
drinking of the body and bloud of Christ. 2694 JvIot- 
TEUX Rabelais iv, xxxh’. (1737) 142 It no more open’d its 
guttural Trap-door. 27x6 M. Davies Atken. Brit. 11. 354 
Cephalick and Guttural Distempers. 2747 tr. Astruc's 
Fevers 315 A dry and obstinate cough, which we may call 
guttural, because the patient feels more pain in the throat 
during bis cough, than in any other part. 2832 R. Kno.y 
Cloquet's Anat. 67 The first, or Sphenoidal Edge, .is divided 
into two laminas, {alx vomeris), which enter into the grooves 
on the guttural aspect of the sphenoid bone. 1836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. II. 550/1 The guttural orifice of the Eu'^iachian 
tube. 1872 Mivart ylnnA iii. 131 Sometimes, as in 
the Crocodile and Great Ant Eater, this guttural part of the 
basis cranii is nearly concealed by the immense extension 
of the palate. 

b. Of sounds or utterance: Produced in tbe 
throat. 


By non-phoneticians any mode of pronunciation which is 
harsh or gating in effect ts often supposed to be * guttural ’ ; 
with this notion the designation is popularly applied by 
Englishmen to the German ch, but not to k or thougn 
technically tt belongs equally to them. As a technical term 
of phonetics, the word was first used to denote the Hebrew 
spirant consonants a, H, H, ; it is now commonly applied 
(inaccurately, if its etymological sense be regarded) to tne 
sounds formed by the back of the tongue and the palate, as 
X. Y. D'* 

1594 T, B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 87 The Hebrewes 
name their letters, some gutturall, because they are pro- 
nounced more in the throat : others, dentall, because a man 
cannot wel pronounce them without the teeth, c 1620 A. 
Hume Brit. Tongue i. vii, A labial letter can not symboliz 
a guttural syllab. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 52 A 
gutturall pronunciation is an infallible badge of an ancient 
language. x668 Wilkins Real Char. iii. xi. 264 The Vowel 
(y) IS wholly Guttural, being an emission of the breath from 
the throat, without any particular motion of the tongue or 
lips, ^ 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour 111. 348 That guttural pro- 
nunciation, so disagreeable in the Florentines. 2840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xiii, 31 Their language is extremely gut- 
tural, 1^3 Geo. ExAcrc Romola i, I'he deep guttural sounds 
of the speaker were scarcely intelligible to the newly-waked 
. .listener. 2867 A, J, Ellis E. E. Pronunc, t, iit. 291 The 
guttural nasal seems to have been the regular pronunciation 
of ng in English. 2898 J. Caird Univ. Addresses 349 An 
articulation thick and guttural. 

Hence Qu-tturalness, gutturality (Bailey vol. H, 
1727). 

B. sb. A guttural sound ; occas,, guttural utter- 


ance. 


2696 Whiston Theory Earth ii. (1722) x66 The first letter 
being such a guttural as could not well be pronounced by 
the Greeks. 1729 De Foe Crusoe 11. viii,^ His speech was 
. .all gutturals, 2816 Scott Antiq, ul, Giving each guttural 
the true Anglo-Saxon enunciation. 1834 Medwin Angler 
in Wales 1. 133 Our (Welsh] language being full of harsh 
consonants and gutturals. 2877 Miss Yonce Cameos II, 
xiv. 2^2 The Portuguese .. despise the Spanish gutturals as 
Moorish abominations. x888 Pall Malt G. 29 May 2/z 
Occasionally the choir would cease their singing, and m 
deep guttural a black-bearded priest would chant some 
verses. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars i. 29 The rabble of 
Cologne, .grumbling out their grating gutturals. 

Guttnralism (gcTiraliz’m ). [f. prec, + -ism.] 
Guttural quality or characteristics. 

1872-3 Earle Philel. Eng. Tongue § 266 The desire to 
reassert the languishing gutturalism of H and of R. 2676 
DouscCrm/w’xZ. §33.7oTbc purer forms of Low German 
have preserved the gutturalism, dentalism and labialism of 
the several Spirants down to the present moment. 

Gutturality (g^tiJnc-lIti). [f. as prec. + -ITT.] 
Guttural nature, character, or condition. 

2770 Baretti foum. Lond. to Genoa \l\. Ivii. xx The 
Spanish language, .has sohie soft gutturality. 2796 Seward 


Aneed. IV. 495 His voice discovered something of that 
gutturality for which Mr. Garrick’s was distinguished. 
2824 Westm. Rev. II. 162 The ch, by which x rendered 
seems to mark a gutturality and aspiration. 2872-3 Earle 
Philol. Eng. Tongue § 181 Gh was a reinforcement of the 
old gutturality of h. 

Gutturalize (gz^’ti^rabiz), V. [f. as prec. + 

-IZE.] 

1 . trails. To pronounce or utter gutturally. 

2 . . .Genii. Mag. (cited in Worcester), To gutturalize str.nnge 
tongues. 1823 Blackiv. Mag. XIV. 427 Some grazier., 
gutturalizes something pastoral out of George Thomson’s 
Collection of Scottish Songs. 2832 Wilson ibid. XXXI. 
266 The green goose gutturalizes ‘ Reform I Reform i ' 

2 . To render (a sound) guttural in character. 

2863 Lepsius Standard Alphabet (ed. 2) 58 The thick 

emphatic sound, which they transmit to the following vowels 
in gutturalising them. 2874 Sweet Hist. Eng: Sounds 74 
These words are children and milk, in both of which the : 
has been gutturalized and labialized into u by the 1 . 

Hence Gn*tturalized ppl. a , ; Quttriraliza'tion. 
2863 Lepsius Standard Alphabet (ed. 2) 56 Another 
formation of vowels, which we might call Gutturallsation. 
Ibid. 57 In the Arabic this gutturahsation of tlie vowels is 
distinctly heard. 1877 Sweet Handbk, Phonetics 15 
A muffled gutturalised front vowel. 

Gutturally (gyt^rali), adv. [f. Guttural + 
-ly 2.] In a guttural manner ; -with a guttural 
sound or utterance, fin quot. 1659 = (app.) In- 
distinctly. 

2659 C. Noble Mod. ^nssv. to Immod. Queries 7 He 
speaks more plainly there, what he says here but gutterally, 
and leaves to conjecture his meaning. 2774 D. Jones Jrttl. 
(1865) 61 The (ch) is pronounced gutturally as W^elsh or old 
Scotch. 2826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 416 Ardchin-chrocan, 
the somewhat gutturally-sounding proper name of the abode. 
2859 Jephson Brittany viii. 125 The ch in all these words 
is pronounced as in German, or even more gutturally. 

f Gutturine, Obs. rare— K [f. Guttur + 
-INK.] Pertaining to the throat. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 89 'I'he Bronchocele or gutturine 
tumour [marg. Swoln Throats], 

Gutturize (gr’trrsiz), v. iioitcc’Wd. [f. Gut- 
tur +-ize,] trails. To enunciate gutturally. 

2832 Coleridge Tabled. 7 July, That grand word — Death 
— for which the Germans gutturize a sound that puls you in 
mind of nothing but a loathsome toad. 
Gutturniform (g»tuunif/7jm), a, [f. L.^h[- 
turnium narrow-necKcd pitcher + -fobm.] (See 
quot.) 

2B86 Spd. Soc. Lex., Gutturniform, of or belonging to, or 
resembling, a water pitcher. Formerly applied to the 
a^tenoid cartilage. 

Gutttiro- taken as comb, form of L. 

gitttnr throat ; in terms of Anat. and Physiol , « 
pertaining to the throat (and some other part), as 
giitturo-maxiUaiy (« relating to the throat and the 
}o.\i).gtttturo-palaiine, gntturo-Utanic (hence 
iurO'tetany); in Phonetics ^^gixXtwrdi and as in 
gniturodabial ( « guttural and labial), diasoU 
’^•palatial { — -palatal), -sibilant. 

2786 Sparkman Key, Cape G, H. II. 278 The gutturo- 
pafatial sounds of the Hottentot language. 2872 Public 
Sell. Lat. Cram. 7 N is gutturo-nasal when it precedes g, 
c, ory. 2876 Douse Grimm's L. Iv. 235 The representative 
of this gulturo-sibilant is invariably a pure k. xSSx Academy 
19 Feb. 139 Latin kiv (qzi), a guttural followed by a gutturo- 
labial. x886 Syd, Soc. Lex., Gutturofalntiue nerve, the 
posterior palatine nerve. Ibid., Gutturo-teianic sianimer- 
ing, Colombat’s term for the form of stammering which is 
produced by spasmodic contraction of the throat. Same as 
Gutturo'tetany. 

Gutty (g^'ti), sb. Golfers' slang, [f. Gutta 2 
+ -T.] A gutta-percha ball. 

1890 Hutchinson Golf{Rn. 6 rr\. Libr.) iii. 70 We may make 
a brief comparison of these three balls, taking the ordinary 
‘gutty’, which is the mean, as the standard. 1893 Farmer 
Slatis, Guttie. 

Gutty (g» ti), a. Chiefly Sc, [f. Gut + 

-T ^.] Corpulent, pot-bellied. 

178$ Burns Ep. to Lapraik 45 Till ye forget ye’re 
auld eoiXy [usually printed z^Xiy]. i^iZocow Rob Roy 
xxii, Ta filthy gutty hallions, tat they .are. 1887 L Service 
Life Dr, Duguid 227 A gutty wee chiel that gacd aboot tlie 
toon wi* knee-breeks on. 

Gutty, variant of Guiri Her, 

Gutwort (g»*twi)jt). ? Ohs. [f. Gut sb'^ + 

Wort.] The plant Glohtilaria Alypntn, a violent 
purgative, found in Southern Europe and Africa. 

*597 Gcrarde Herbal ir. cxxxli. § 2. 408 Tartonraire, called 
in English Guiwoort, which groweth by the sea. lot* 
CoTGR., Tarton-raire, gutwort ; a beautifull, and extreamlv 
purging French shrub. 2688 R. Armoury \u 9 ^ 1 ^ 

The herb Gutwort, or trouble Bell}’, grows in branches with 
white hoary leaves. 

Guv’ner, -or, vulgar pronunc. of Governor. 
Guy (gui), sb^ Forms : 4-5 gye, 5, 9 Sc. gy, 

6 Sc. guye, 7 guie, 7- guy. [a. OF. (obj. 
case giiioii), also g)tie=Vt., Sp., Pg. guia,\\., ginaa 
(see Guide sb.) ; the two Rom. types *gitido{n and 
*gtiida (etymologically fern., but masc. as a de- 
signation of men) arc verbal sbs. f. gnidarex sec 
Guide v.] 

f 1 . A guide; a conductor or leader. Obs, rare. 
cr3<o Will. Paleme 2727 {>an hijed hem lohe hauen 
..asfe werwolf hem wissed pat was a) here gyc. Ibid. 2840 
heherte & hindekere kanne hem bed sone,as he werwolf 
hem wissed kat ay wasliere eye. c 2470 Henry B 
684 Bath Forth and Tay tb.ai left and passyt by On inc 
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north cost, tgud] Guthrie was thar gj*. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Potms Ixxxviii, 53 London Thy famous Maire is 
exampler, loode*ster, and guye. 

2 . Chiefly A rope used to guide and steady 

a thing which is being hoisted or lowered ; also, 
a rope, chain, rod, etc. to secure or steady anything 
liable to shift its position or to be carried away, 
as the mast, funnel, etc, of a vessel, a derrick, a 
suspension-bridge, etc. 

Lazy g 7 iy, ‘a small tackle or rope to prevent the spanker- 
boom from swaying about in fine weather’ (Smyth Sailor's 
'IVord'bk, 1867). Travelling guy (see quot. 1846). 

1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hem^eed 10 Shrowds, 
ratlings, lan>’ards, tackles, lifts, and guies. 1626 C\pt. 
ShtVTH Accid. Yng. Sea-men 16 Sheeps feet is., a guie 
in. staying the tackles when they are charged with goods. 
1627 — Seaman's Gram, v. 20 A Guy . . is a rope brought 
to It from the forema.st, to keepe the weight vpon it 
steady. 171X W, Sutherland Shifhuildefs Assisi. 113 
The Guy of the winding Tackle. 1755 Phil. Trans. XLI>^ 
352 His Majesty’s ship the Gosport was. .well-stay’dby guys 
and hawsers. 1816 Scott viit, The experienced sea- 
man had let down with the chair another line, which, being 
attached to it, and held by the persons beneath, might serve 
by way of gy. 1846 Young Naut. Diet, s.v.. There are 
sometimes also guys attached to the jib-traveller, which get 
the name of travelling guys. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 
105 Drive the [tent-] pegs home and stretch the guys. 1875 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 173 A broken oar is 
driven into the sand, and supported by guys of spun yarn, 
1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 207 If the wind is light, get 
a lazy guy on the spanker boom. 1897 Wesim. Gas. 24 Nov. 
9/1 About six o’clock the funnel guy was carried away. 

b. Naut. slang. Phrase To clap a guy on : to 
put a stop to ; to * stow 

T814 Sailor^ Return ii. vi, I '. . request you will join us at 
dinner, if you’ll only clap a guy on your low lingo. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 2), as guy-chain^ 
•^cranCt 'peg., •rope, -tackle'^ also guy rein, a guiding 
or leading rein. 

17^3 Smeaton Edystone L. § 254 note. The shears were kept 
upright, and were managed, by two strong guy (or guide) 
ropes. x85x Man. Artit. Exert. 175 As soon as the centre of 
each tent is marked by a peg, 4 guy pegs are driven to the 
front, rear, right and left. x866 StR T. Seaton Cadet to 
Colonel I . ig From a strong ring in the deck, near the head of 
the boat, ran a guy rope. xSfig Daily News 12 June, A gentle- 
man leading a beautiful child by a guy rein. He is mounted 
on a superb bay, his little companion on a cream-coloured 
pony. X879 Man. Arttl. Exerc. 640 For guy tackles likely 
to be wetted with salt water tarred cordage should be used. 
1879 R. S. Ball in Cassells Techn. Edue. 1. 208 In a crane 
which is often used for quarrying and other rough purposes, 
and which is sometimes called a guy crane, there are two stays. 

(g^i), sh:^ PI. guys. 

1 . An effigy of Guy Fawkes carried about in the 
streets on the anniversary of * Gunpowder Plot ’ 
(Nov, 5), and burnt in the evening, usually with a 
display of fireworks. This custom is now falling 
into disuse. 


The figure is habited in grotesquely^ ragged and ill- 
assorted garments (whence sense 2), and is usually accom- 
panied by other similar effigies (representing unpopular 
persons), to which the name of ‘guys’ is often given by 

1806 \V. Burrell in Lett. C. K. Sharpe (1888) I, 277 
A month ago there was neither shape nor make in me. .. 
No guy ever matched me. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I, 
1430 Formerly an old cocked hat was the reigning fashion 
for a ‘Guy’. 1867 Trollope Ckron. Barset II. lx. 175 
What are you doing there, dressed up in that way like a 
guy? x868 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxi, Once on a fifth 
of November I found a ‘Guy* trusted to take care of him- 
self there, while his proprietors had gone to dinner. 

2. A person of grotesque appearance, esp. with 
reference to dress ; a ‘ fright 
X836 Lett.fr. Madras (1843) 9 The gentlemen are all 
‘rigged Tropical .. grisly Guys some of them nirn out I 
i86i Hughes Tom Brawn at Oxf. xxvi. (1889] 246 He ^ 
such an old guy in his dress. i8^ Daily T cl. is Oct., We 
have far too many sculptured ‘Guj’s’ in the metropolis. 
1893 VizETELLY Glances hack I. ii. 33 Lhtle boys . . were 
dressed up to look the greatest of guys. 

attrib. 1875 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. II. 145 He 
appeared habited in the usual guy style : a gaudy fancy 
helmet [etc.]. « 

• 3 . slang, a. A dark lantern. ? Obs. 

i8xx Lex. Balatronicum s.v., Stow the guy: conceal the 
lanthorn. . fp , *1 

b. An act of decamping or running off on the 
sly’. • To give the guy to\ to run away from, 

* give the slip to *. ■ , ^ 1 

1889 sporting Times 3 Aug. 5/S (Farmer) A cheerful guv 

to Waterloo was the game. x8^ Daily News 8 SepL ®/3 
‘ He’s done a guy ’...The Coroner-Done a what ? Witness 
—Done a guy ; ‘ bunked *. 1899 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 378/1 
Don’t think to give us the guy. 


C. (See quot.) , _ . 

■ 1835 Tail's Mag. II. 45^ These crimps are Jews, there 
are a few Christians who profess the same commercial laitn, 
and they are called guys. These crimps and guys prey like 
sharks on the unfortunate sailors. 

d. A man, fellow. U.S. , , , 
x8p8 Milwaukee Sentinel y-z Jan. 4/7, 1 s pose you got a 
Bible you'll let a guy look into, ^ 

Hence Guy* dom, the state of being a guy. 

1882 Beresf. Hope Brandretks V. i. 3 He could not deny 
a woman’s right to refuse to make a guy of herself, as she 
understood guydom. 

t Guy, w.i 06 s. Forms : 4-5 gye, Buye 4 gio, 
4-S guie, 4-6 gy, (5 ghy), 4-7 guy. [a. OF. 
^ie~r (superseded in later Fr. by giiider', see 
VOL. IV. 


Guide) =Pr., Sp., guiar, lt.gtiidars; prob. of 
Tent, origin, from .some form of the root of Goth, 
and OE. wi/an to know (see Wit v.) ; cf. Goth. 
fairzveitjan to spy.] 

1 . iratts. To conduct or lead on the way; 
= Guide ». i ; to direct the course of (a vehicle, 
an instrument, etc.). 

1362 Lakgl, P . PI. A. 11. 162 Gyle was for-goere and gyede 
hem alle. c 2374 Chaocer And. ^ Arc. 6 (Harl.) Yow tiers 
god of armes. .Be present and my song conlynne and guy, 
f 1384 — H* Fameix.^-^^ (Fairf.) \Vhan.,Pheton woldelede 
Algate Fader carte, and gye. 14. . Hoccleve Ad 
Beatam Virg. 49 Vn-to my soules helthe thow me g>'e I 
1447 Bokenham (Roxb.) 37 He gan bym forth hye 

Up on his jurne fully trostyng That the grace of god shuld 
hym riht gye. c 1470 Harding cxxx\'jxi. ix, Two 

hundred he kept, that ship to guie To Acres, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace ix. i 88 x Gydis thai chessyt, fra strenthis thaim to 
ghy. 15*3 Douglas BSneis ii. Prol. x 8 Thjme is the cure 
my wofull pen to gy. x 6 oo Fairfax Tasso x. Lx, A writhen 
staffe his steps vnstable guies. 

absol. c 1440 Generydes 2049 The formest warde All redy 
for to gj*e The kyng of Turkey had in gouernance. 

2 . To command (an army, etc.) ; to govern, rule 
(a country) ; to administer, manage (affairs, an 
office). Cf. Guide v. 3, 4. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 92 Eustace of Ferers hat 
oste suld guye. CX400 Roivland 4 O. 254 We will cure 
batells guy, And rape vs for to rj'de Agayne h* Emperour. 
a X420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 4842 A kyng . . moot don 
his diligence His peple for to gye by prudence, c 1425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 5 Deocclivius, Al the londe hadde to g^'e. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems viii. 6 Thy men of weir to governe 
and to gy. x 6 oo Fairfax Tasso 1. Ixiii, This band late 
heards and flocks that guied. 

3 . To control or direct (a person or his actions) ; 
= Guide 2/. 2. (Said of persons ; also of immate- 
rial things.) 

13. . Sir Beues 364 (MS. A), I schel he sende. .a riche erl, 
hat schel he sie And teche h® of corteisie In h® 3ouhe. 
£1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1928 And luppiter so wys my 
soule gye To speken of a seruant proprely. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 133s Mesure is good ; let hir he 
gye and lede. X422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 138 
Guy al thy thoghtls al tyme to do well, a 15x0 Douglas 
K. Hart i. 20 Nature had lymmit folk, for thair rewarde. 
This gudlie king to governe and to g>'. 

b. reji. To conduct or rule (oneself). Cf. 
Guide v. 2 c. 

c 1325 Song 0/ Yesterday 35 tn E. E. P. (1862) 134 A syker 
ground who wol him gy 1 rede he henke on justerday. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. x6io How schulle we now ous selue gye 
now ous lackeh our bed ? 1410 Hoccleve Ball, to H, Somer 
34 Pate your lagh as dooth an othtr wight, pat by mesure 
rulith him, and g>’etb. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas 1. xii. (1544) 
24 He yaue them lawes wberby they should them gye. 

Guy (gdi), v.^ [f, Guy jAI (sense 2).] trans. 
To fasten or secure with a gay or w'ith guys. Also 
with down, out, up, etc. Chiefly Naut. Also 
iransf. 

17x2 W. Rogers Yoy. App. 18 You must anchor near the 
Shore, and an Hawser on Shore to guy your Ship. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxiii. 70 The swinging booms were 
then guyed out. x 8 < 5 x Mom, Chron. 20 Aug. (Crystal 
Palace Co. Advt.), It is essential the rope [of M. Blondin] 
should be well strained and guyed. i88a Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 71 It is necessary to guy it down by a rope. 
x8W T, Hardy Mayor 0/ Casterbr. Jl. xvL 224 Settles .. 
guyed to the ceiling.. by cords.. for stability. i^ZHarper's 
Mag. Apr. 7x1 As the Japanese have no bridge on the nose 
worth speaking of, the ponderous optical helps must be 
guyed in by cables of ttvine slung round the eai's. 

Guy (gai), v.^ [f. Guy j^. 2 ] 

1 . intr. To carry an effigy of Guy Fawkes about 
the streets on Guy Fawkes* day., b. trans. To 
exhibit (a person) in effigy. 

X85X-61 Mayhew Land. Labour III. 72 , 1 always used to 
spend the money I got gujnng on myself. 1894 Daily Tel. 

6 Nov. 5/3 The cavalcade gave the organisers the oppor- 
tunity of ‘guying’ various faddists. 

2 . trans. (Originally Theatrical slang.) To make 
an object of ridicule or derisive wit, to ridicule by 
innuendo. Also to guy at. 

1872 ‘Mark 'Twmu' Innoc. Abr. xxvi, 203 The Roman 
street-boy who .. guyed the gladiators from the dizzy 
gallery. 1885 J.K. Jerome the Stage I particularly 
remember . . being * guyed * on one occasion. . . The stage 
manager insisted on my wcaringa most outrageous costume. 

I knew it would be laughed at, 1890 Lit. World ii July 
20 Mr. Burnand docs not set himself to guy the book. 1890 
Doyle Sigti of Four\\\. (ed. 3) 116 I’m guyed at by the 
children. 1893 Scribner's Mag. Sept. 384/2 She and Edith 
Merry had been studying Anglo-Saxon together, and he 
had guyed them both about It, calling them blue-stockings. 

Hence Guying vbl. sb, 

1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage isa 'Guying* Is ..in- 
dulged in only by the silliest portion of the audience. 

Guy Cg^i), V.^ slang, [f. Guy sbl^ (sense 3 b).] 
intr. To go off, run away. Also with off. 

1879 J. W. Horsley in Macm, /Ifa^.XL. sec/** I planned 
with another boy to guy (run away), X897 Daily News 

7 June 3/5 Prisoner .. ‘done a guy .He did what ? Wit- 
ncbs— He ‘ guyed ’ off. 

+ Guy age. Ohs. rare. In 5 gwynge. [a. OF. 
guyage, f. guie Guy sb.^ : see -age.] = Gdidage i. 

£1425 MS. Cott. Claud. A.zM. 124 b, Alle hat smrythe- 
fully seltyth tallages vppon men of holy chirche, as podage, 
gwyage, or any opur vnsky/fuf thmWam. 

Guyan, obs. form of Gean, wild cherry. 

1578 Ltte Dodoens vi. L 723 The Gu>’an or sweete 
Cherries. 


Quyd(e)home, obs. form of GuIDO^^ 

Guydi, obs. form of Giddy a. 

Quydion, -done, obs. forms of Guidok. 
Guylden, obs. form of Gulden. 

Guynny, obs. form of Guinea. 
t Guyour, Obs. Also 4 gyour, 4-5 giour(e. 
[a. OF. gxtyour, guicor, agent-n. f. guier Guy v.Y[ 
«= Guxder. 

*3,** A'. Alts. 7244 For hts gwiuris [printed g^^•inris ; 
MS. Bodl. gyourcs] me han bytraied. CX330 R. Brunne 
Chron, (1810) 6 Adelard of Westsex was kyng of pc Empire, 
Of Noreis Sc Surreis, guyour of ilk sclnre. — Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 3379^ pey chose gyours pe centre knew. 1340-70 
Alex. Sf Dind. 703 5® holde hin [appolin] giour ful good 
& god of pe handus. 1377 Langl, P.Pt. B. xx. 71 Con- 
science that kepere was and cyoure Ouer kjmde Cr>*stene 
and card>Tiale vertues. 1401 Pci. Poems (RolI«) II. 109 Ne 
were God the giour, and kept the stern, . . al schulde wendo 
to ViTak. 

Guysafd, obs. form of Gizzard. 

Guysarme, variant of Gisarme. 
f Guysyer, obs. variant of Gizzard, in quots. 
= ‘ liver * ; see Gizzard 3. 

X491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) n. 312 a/i, 
I was strongly persecuted of the guyser in soo moche that I 
coude not praye to god. Ibid., He put his honde in me ic 
drewe out my guysyer & toke awaye my maladye. 
Guyton, guylome, variants of Geton. Obs. 
1460 Will Oldhall (Somerset Ho.), P^mnons baners Sc 
Guytons. 

Gusrtoash, Guyzard, vars. Gttrash, Guisard. 
IlGuz {gvz). Indian. Also 7 guzz, 9 gudge. 

[Hindustani and Pers. jJ saz."] A measure of 
length (see quot. 1875). 

^ 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 206 Come and Measure 
in Ratag. *1116 Guzz is 28 Inches J. 5 Guzz is 4 Yards. 
Ibid. 211 Persia. 37^ Inches, x Guz for Cloath, See. 
27 Inches x Guz for Carpets, SUk, Fine Stuff, &c, 1800 
Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tracis zyj/i The image is in an 
erect posture, and his feet measure ten guz in length. 1875 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. ix. (ed. 2) 323 Guz (average) 
=36 English Inches, at Madras = 33, Bombay = 27. 

Guze (gi^^z). Her. [Of obscure origin ; Cotgr. 
1611 hvLsguses as a Fr. word, with the same gloss 
as in quot. 1562.] A roundle of a sanguine lint. 

xs6a Leigh Armorle (1597) 88 The field Or, ix Guzes, iij', 
iij, and iij. The meaning wherof Is the ball of the eye, and 
is so blazed, although it be sanguin of colour. x6io Guillim 
Heraldry IS. x\x. (x6ii) 226 If they [Roundles] be.. San- 
guine . . They are reckoned .. Guzes. xSSa Cussans Her, 
IV. (ed. 3' 74. 

Guzzle {gv‘z'\),sb. Also 7 gozel(l. [?f.thevb.] 

1 . A gutter, drain. Also ffg. Obs. exc. dial. 

1598 Flofio, Solchi, furrowes. ..Also gullets or gozelsof 

water. Ibid., Tragketto, a ferrie, a passage, a foarde, a 
gozell ouer, or from shore to shore. 159^ Marston Seo. 
Villanie 11. yii. 203 Mean’st thou .. That sinke of filth, that 
guzzle most impure? What he? x6t9 R. Harris 
Cttp z2 Such 05 .. lie tumbling in their owne vomtte, and 
sleeping in a guzle. 16x9 W. Whatelry Gods Hush. i. 
(1622) 50 The filthy stinking guzzle of Original sinne. 1654 
Trapp Cotum. Ps. li. 2 Though a Swine be washed never so 
clean, .she will be ready to wallow in the next guzzle. X659 
Torriano, Rigagno, any little .. gutter or gozel of water 
drawn by art into some field or garden. 1695 Ke.nnett Par. 
Antig. Gloss. s.v. Carecta, Carrai gutter is in Lincolnshire 
a Gool, in Kent a Guzzle, in Wiltshire a Gusbill, and Goos- 
hill. i8z5 Britton Beauties Wills III. 374 Guztle, a 
filthy drain, or the filth of a drain, x888 Berksk. Gloss., 
Guzzle, the hole for slops outside cottages. 

attmh. X599 Marston Sco. Villanie i. Proem 171 Qu.Tke 
guzzell dogs, that Hue on putred slime. 

2 . Drink, liquor. 

0x704 T. Brown Wks. (1730) II. 180 Where [have you] 
squander’d away the tiresom minutes of your evening leisure, 
over seal’d Winchesters of three-penny guzzle ? 1709 Rambl, 
Fuddle-Cups 16 Drink Porters Guzzle much oftner than 
Claret. 1788 Wolcot (P, Pindar) P.’x Wks. x8i6 

I. 4x4 Lo, for a little meat and guzzle, This sneaking cur, 
too, takes the muzzle. 1893 Kennaro Diogenes' Sandals 
xi.(ed.2) 178 Then they’d sell ye ‘guzzle* for next to nothin'. 

3 . A bout of excessive eating and drinking; a 
debauch. 

1836 M, Scott Cruise Midge xvtii. 283 About the lime 
supper was announced .. and just before the guzzle began. 
j8^ N. B. Daily Mail 28 Oct. 3 He opposed the freedom 
ofihecity toMr. C— — on account of the inevitable ‘guzzle ’ 
thereafter. 

4 . dial. The throat. 

1659 Lend. Chanticleers xi. 25 A single one [sc. a cord] I 
believe wou’d spoile your drinking, 'twou’d ly up your guzie. 
x88s Mucklebackit Rhymes 30 (E. D. D.) This kingly 
dog His lugs down pendin’ lo his guzzle. x8.. Oldham 
Recruit (E. D. D.), I put my foot in his ribs, and mj* fingers 
in the guzzel of his neck. 

Guzzle (g^J'zl), V. Forms : 6 gussel, 6-8 
guzie, 7 gusle, gousle, guzzel, 7- guzzle. [?a, 
OF. (recorded in the sense ‘to vomit*, also 
‘ to chatter *), connected with gosier ‘ throat ’.J 
1 . trans. To swallow (liquor, nzr^^'food) greedily 
or to excess. Also with dawn, up. 

XS83 Golding Calvin on Deut, li, Wyne which they gussel 
and quaffe vp without measure or reason. 1609 W. il. Man 
in Moone (x857)90 Hchath..gusleddowne his throatcmqre 
then Cleopatra quaffed in a bravado to Mark Anthonie, 
XW7 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks, 1730 I. Zo How 
many gallons have you guzzled for your morning's draught f 
X692 Tryon Good House-w. xix. 17^ Men and Women aadict 
themselves, .to guzzle down the Richest Wines daily. 17x1 
Ramsay Elegy on M. Johnston 22 We guzl’d Scuds 111! 
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f^e cou’d scarce .. Cast off our duds. *808 C. K. Sharpe 
Cifrr. fi888) I- 336 How it annoyed me to behold Belvidera 
[Mrs. Siddons] guzzle boiled beef and mustard, swill streams 
of porter [etc.]. i8z6 Disraeli Fiv. Grey ir. viu, GUzzltng 
his venison pasties.* X84X Thackeray Menu Gormand. Wks. 
i836 XXIII. 350 It is absurd to be guzzling wine at fifteen 
francs a bottle, . l 

iransf. X638 Rawley tr. Bacon s Life ^ Death (1650) 28 
The Spirits are to be put into such a temperament, and 
degree of activity ; That they should not (as He saith) 
Dnnk or Guzzle the juyces of the Body, but Sip them onely. 

2 . To consume or dissipate (time, money, etc.) in 
guzzling. With aivay^ dowji.^ 

x6S3 Manton Exp, y antes v. 5 It is prodigious in poor men 
to guzzle and drink away their days. x6s8 Gurnall Chr. 
in Arm. verse 14 x..§ 2 (1669) 42/2 He that should save his 
money from guzling it down his throat. 1726 Amherst 
Terra: Fil. i. 4 To see the virtuous munificence of founders 
..guzzled down in hogsheads of wine, Chronicle in 

Spirit PuU, Jmls. (1799) I. 356, 1 do not mean you should 
guzzle away all that large siocK of money. xSps ‘ K.ose.marv * 
Under the Chilierns 188 An’ 'ere’s me an’ the childern in 
rags.. an\ you guzzlin’ away down at the public wot should 
go to put'cloes on their backs. 

3 . intr. To drink largely or greedily, to 'swill*. 
1579-80 North PlatarcJt (i59,5) 83o They . . passed away 

the night in guzling and drinking drunk. x6i8 E. Elton 
Contpl. Sanct. Sinner {xtizd) 240 Many sit guzzeling in the 
ale-house. 1647 Trapp Comm.^ Fipk. v. 4 Some men as ducks 
have their noses alwaies guzling in the gutter of obscene 
talk. X784C0WPER TVw/iiv. 473 There sit,, .guzzling deep, 
the boor, The lackey, and the groom. 1793 Wolcot (P, 
Pindar) Ep.toike Pope Wks. 1812 III. 208 In vice’s drunken 
Cup for ever guzzling. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. Ill, 
519 If he chose to shoot and guzzle at his country seat 
when important business was under consideration at West- 
minster. 

Hence Gu'zzledom iionce-wd. 

1895 A. Nutt in K. Meyer Voy. Bran I. 207 A marvel- 
lous land of Cockayne, of gorging guzzledom, of bursting 
fatness. 

Guzzler (go'zbi). [f. Guzzle v, + -eu i.] One 
who guzzles, in the senses of the verb. 

A 1704 T. Brown IVks. (1708) HI. 144 Being an eternal 
Guzzler of Wine. 1731 Mrs. Pendarves Let. to Mrs, A, 
Granville in Mrs. Detany's Life If Corr, I. 309 There was 
a supper ordered . . and vast profusion of meat and drink, 
which you may be sure has gained the hearts of all guzzlers. 
1852 Hawthorne Tanglewood 7*., Circe's Palace (1879) 
138 These two-and-twenty guzzlers, .ate and drank. 

Guzzling (gc’zlig), vbl. sh. [f. Guzzle v. + 
-ING 1,] The action of the vb. Guzzle. 

Rocers Naaman 39s [They] spend their time in 
cuzlmg_ and drinking. X71X E, Ward Uulgt/s Brit. ix. ^ 
By their Guzling and Neglect of Work .. They lose their 
Business. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iit. x. Swine at least 
fatten on their guzzling. 1883 G. W. Curtis in Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 4/2 Christmas.. was all guzzling and gobbling. 

Guzzling (go'zlii]), ppL a. Also 7 gousling, 
[+ -ino 2 .] That guzzles, in the senses of the 
verb; hence, drunken, glnttonous, greedy. 

1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 1. 137 The vndralnable 
draught of the gousling drunkards. 1714 Gay Skeph. IVeek 
V. 64 To fat the guzzling Hogs with Floods of Whey. xBsy 
SvD. Smith Wks, (X867) II. 133 There Is something shocking 
in the greedy, growling, guzzling monopoly of such a bless- 
ing. 1847 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. iil y. yarvis's Wig, 
The beer, you guzzling wretch ! — what beer? 185* Jerdan 
Auiobiog. II. xii. 142 A quiet, large, guzzling native of the 
Emerald Isle, X863 Whyte Melville Gladiators\.<j^ He 
was busy., with the eager, guzzling avidity of a pig. 

Gwacum, obs. form of Guaiacum. 
Gwairdoiin, obs. Sc. form of Guekdon. 
Gwakin, obs. form of Guaiachm. 

Gwane, gwayn, obs. ff. Gdana, the Iguana. 
Gwash. Anglicized form of Gouache, q. v. 

X830 H. Angelo Remin. I. 202 What on the Continent is 
denominated ^vash, or painting in body water-colours. 
Ibid. 203 In 01!, in crayon, and in gwash. 

Gwerddoun, gwerdon(e, obs. ff. Gueudok. 
Qwerpysshe: see Guebpe, Guebpish. 
Gwerre, variant of Guerre Obs., war. 
Gwidege, var. Guides Obs., the jugular vein. 
Gwinead, -iad, obs. forms of Gwyniad. 
Gwis, obs. Sc. form of Goose. 

Gwyage, variant of Guyage Obs., guldage. 
Gwylim, variant of Guillem, 

GwyMad (gwimiad). Forms: 7 guinead, 
7-9 gainiad, (8 guinniad, 9 gwynniad), 8-g 
firwiniad, 9 gwinead, 8- gwyniad. [a. Welsh 
^uyniad, f, givyn white.] A fish of the salmon 
or trout kind \Coregonus Poinantii) with white 
flesh, found in lakes, esp. in Bala lake on the Dee; 

xBrx Speed Tkeat. Gi. Brie. (1614) 117/2 The fish called 
guinead bred in that meare [Bala lake] never is scene in the 
river Dee. 1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 381 A 
Fish . . called Gwiniad or fresh-water Whiling. X807 Sm 
R. C. Hoars Tour Irel. 224 The pollen . . is the same as . . 
the gwj’niad of Bala lake in north Wales. x86x Act 24 ^ 
25 y/et. c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the genus salmon, 
whether known by the names, .white trout, scwin, buntling, 
guiniad,..or by any other local n.ime. 1884 G. F. Braith- 
WAITE Sahnonidx Westmorld. ii. 5 'I'he gwyniad or frcsH 
water herring. 

attrib.^ xMt Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 365 GwjTiiad Seine 
..Gwyniad Net. 

Gy, Su. van Guy sh .^ ; >*ar. Guy v.^ Obs. 

Gy-- in words of Greek etymology, is in this 
Dictionary marked to be pronounced with (d^), 
in accordance with the general principle that in 
words of Gr. derivation (but latinized spelling) 


Eng. pronnneiation follows the rule of the Romanic 
langs. for the * softening* of c and The pronun- 
ciation (d^) is now practically universal in the case 
of those jew words beginning with gy^ that have 
much colloquial currency {^gymnasium, gymnast, 
gymnastic)', but with regard to the many less 
common words, chiefly scientific terms of recent 
origin, beginning with there are 
many, especially among professional Greek scholars, 
who prefer the ' hard gf The (g) is very commonly 
heard in misogynist^ somewhat frequently in 
gypsum, esp. from mineralogists educated in 
Germany ; and occasionally in g)'rate, gyration. 

The orthoepists of the i8thc. (Sheridan, Nares,' Walker) 
advocate the 'soft ’pronunciation in gymnastic, but- admit 
that prevailing usage may be against them. All the pro- 
nouncing Diets, of the 19th c. have (ds) throughout, exc. 
Enfield,- Jameson, and Cassell’s Encyclopaedic Diet.; the 
last-named restricts the ' hard to thove terms of science 
and of classical antiquities * which have not passed, and 
probably will not pass, into general use*. 

Gyal, variant' of Gayal.' 

Gyand, -ane, -a(u)nt(e, etc., obs. ff. Giant. 

Qyb(b)ate, obs. form of Gibbet sb.^ 

' Gybbe, variant of Gib rA- Obs. ; obs. £ Jib. 

Gybe, shy Thieves' slang. ? Obs. [Of unknown 
origin.] (See quot 1673.) 

1561 Awdelay Frat. Vacab. 5 He useth to make counter- 
faite licences which they call Gybes. 1673 R. Head Canting 
Acad. 78 They have alwaies a Counterfeit Pass or License 
which they call a Gybe. x8t8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxv, He 
knows my gybe as well as the jark of e’er a queer cuffin in 
England — and there’s rogue’s I^tin for you. 

<^be (dgsib), sby Naut. [f. next vb. ; cf. Du. 
gijp (in 17th c. gijb), of the same meaning; also 
‘ a boom *.] An act of gybing. 

xZZq Boy's Oxvn Bk. 2^4 theact of bringing over the 

sail from one side of the vessel to the other. X884 Sat, Rev. 
3t May 714/2 She beguiled the tedium of the run by gybing 
all standing .. her main-boom went outside the strop on the 
second or third gybe. 

Gylie (djaib), V. Naut. Forms : 'j gibe, 8-9 
jibe, 7- gybe. See also Jib z>. [app. a. Du. gijbett 
(now gijpett) ; but the initial (d^) is unexplained. 
Cf. G. gieben, giepen (from Du. or LG.), Da. gibbe, 
Sw. ^ppa, gipa.'i 

1 . inlr. Of a fore-and-aft sail or its boom : To 
swing from one side of the vessel to the other. 

1693 Minutes Prav. Counc. Petmsylv. I. (1852) 377 Ned 
Burch . . brought the salll to gybe. 1699 Dickenson ytml, 
Trav. 2 Our Master being on the Quarter-Deck, our Boom- 
gibing knocked him down. [17x9: Defobuscs^’^; see JiBz».] 
X873 G. C. Davies Mount. ^ Mere xvi. 133 When the sails 
gybed one could hear the deep, thunderlike flaps of the brown 
canvas, 1885 ‘Naseby’ Oaks 4- Birches I. x88 The mainsail 
had no boom, therefore it was more likely to jibe. 

b, trans. To cause (a fore-aud-aft sail) to swing 
from one side of the vessel to the other. 

[1776, 1834, etc. : sec Jib taJ ^ 1899 Daily News 4 Ocl. 3/2 
Columbia . . gybed her mainsail to port. 

2 , intr. To 'put about* or alter the course of a 
boat so that her boom-sails gybe. Said also of the 
boat itself; also to gybe over. Also trans. with 
the boat as object; also, to sail round (any object) 
by gybing. 

1693 Minutes Prov. Counc, Pennsylv. I. (1852) 376 They 
gybed, and the boom knock't the sd. Mr. overboard, 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine{\^Zdi, Changer les voiles, to shift the 
sails; to braccabout; to jibe. Slave Stafesx^'x 

Belaying jib-sheet, he came aft, and put helm up to wear round. 
Just as he jibed, came another flaw from the southeast. xBW 
Daily Nexvs 27 Aug., The Otmara was striving well to over- 
take (he leaders, preparatory to gybing round the Neman’s 
Fort. x88i Tunes 3 Jan. xo/a Mr. P. was looking out for a 
bird he had wo^unded, when the boat was gybed. Messrs. H. 
and P. lost their balance, and the boat capsized. 1889 H. M. 
Doughty Friesland Meres 273 Having to gybe, the shock 
of the sail coming over would have been considered 
dangerous. X896 Dundee Advertiser ix July 8 Ibe Vigi- 
lant held out to gybe the mark. 1897 Marv Kincslev W. 
Africa 383 Eveke lets her gybe, and I get knocked into 
the bottom o'" the boat by the boom. 2899 N. B, Daily Mail 
9 OcL 4 Shamrock took in her spinnaker and gybed over. 

Hence Gy'blng* vbl. sb., the action of the verb. 

1^69 Falconer Diet. Marine {X776), Gybing, the act of 
shifting any boom-sail from one side of the mast to the 
other. 187* Dally Ncivs 12 Aug., A seaman, told to ‘stand 
by’ the prevemive back stay in readiness for gybing, had 
let it go. 

■ Gyb(e)let(t, gyblot, obs. forms of Giblet. 

Gybot, erroo. form of Gicor 

1597 Cookerie Eij b. How to rost a Gybot of mutton. 

Gybrish, obs. form of Gibberish. 

Gybyt(te, obs, form of Gibbet sb. 

Gyddy, gydi(e, obs. forms of Giddy. 

Gydya, \'ariant of Giddea. 

Gye, obs. f. Guy sb.^ ; var. Guy v.i Obs, 

Qyeld, Qyer, obs. ff. Guild sb., Jeer. 

• + Gy*esite, Obs.rare^^. 1 ^ 6 . Tcicd.h, giezila 
(St. Bernard), f. Giezi, the L. (Vitlg.) form of Heb, 
'ima Gehazi, Cf. the dcriv. Giesetrye.] One who 
commits the sin of Gehazi (2 Kings v),i.e. who 
asks or accepts money in return for spiritual things. 

14456 Lvdc. De Gull. Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) 18024 The byg- 
gyng is called symony ..‘^icy that It sell for grci or lyt 
Bene y-called Gyesiic. 


Gyes warp, obs. form of Guess-warp’ " 
Gyf(fe,G 3 ^e-gafFe;obs.ff.GiFiri 7 ;y.,Gtrr-CArp. 
Gyge, var.'Gio sb.'^, ?a squeaking noise. ^ 
Gygelot, Gygge, obs. ff. Giglet, Gig sb.^ • - 
Gygget, gygot, obs. forms of Gigot . 
Gyglot, Gygyll, obs. ff. Giglet, Giggle zr.i 
. Qyl, obs. form of Guile. . . . ■ 

Gylat, variant of Gillot Obs. 

Gyld, obs, form of Gild, Guild. 
Gylden,Gylder:seeGTLDEN, G ulden, Guilder’ 
Gyldyn, obs. f. Gild z/.l; var. Gilden a. Obs. 
GyleCgail). Brewing. Forms: 6 gyyl, gyylde, 
5-6 &yl, 5-8 gile, 6 guyle, Sc. geill, 7 gaile, gial-, 
gale, 7-9 gail, guile, 8 gil, 8-9 gaal, 9 garl, 
geyle, guil-(vat), 4- gyle. [a. Du. gijl, earlier 
^<^(//'chylus, cremor cereuisice* (Kilian), connected 
with gijlen to ferment. ' Of obscure origin ; Franck 
suggests that it may be related to geil luxuriant in 
growth ; see Gole a. Cf. F. guillcr (of beer) to 
ferment, work off the yeast.] 

1 . A brewing ; the quantity of beer or ale brewed 
at one time. 

1594 Plat yewell-ho. 111. 17 A double or treble quantiiie 
of hoppes to an ordinary guilecf Strong Beerc. 1704 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 4028/4 Several Guiles of Drink brewed by one 
Brisca Coburn, Brewer. 1730 Swift Panegyrick on Dean 
330 Teach Dennis how to stir the guile. 2839 Ure Diet. 
Arts xor Two coolers are indispensable when we make two 
kinds of beer from the same brewing, and even in single 
brewings, called gyles, if small beer is to be made. 

T. Webster Encycl. Dorn. Econ. 574 Entire gyle, when 
there is only one kind of beer from the same malt. Party 
gyles, a name used by the excise for making two kinds 
of beer from one malt. 287* Trans, R. /, B. A. 207 Strik- 
ing one of the old lucifer matches over a tpn, is sufficient to 
give the whole gyle a flavour of sulphur. 

2 . Wort in process of fermentation. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 293/2 Gyylde, or newe ale 
gile, H. gyyl, S, gyle of nw ale, Pynson gyle), celiutn, vel 
celia. 2756 C. Lucas Ess, f Paters II. 21 (Quantities of 
must or gile or wort are fermenting. 2860 Comh. Mag. II. 
97, I have nothing better to offer you, than the skimmings 
of skimmed milk, and the gyle of thrice-brewed malt. ^ 2872 
Q. Rev. CXXXI. 401 As soon as the wort is sufficiently 
cool, it is run off into a vessel, called a fermenting tun or 
square ; a quantity of yeast is then mixed with it, it begins 
to ferment, and is called a gyle. 

3 . A ‘gyle-tun*. 

2836 Pefiny Cyel. V, 404/j^The next operation, that of 
fermentation, is carried on in a vessel called a gyle, or 
fermenting tun, which is either of a square or round shape. 
2875 in Knicht Diet. Mech. 

4 . atirih. and Comb , : gyle-dish, a funnel for 
pouring liquor into casks ; f gyle-house, the place 
where the gyle was set to cool ; t gyle-tub, gyle* 
tun = Gyle-fat ; f gyle-wort (see quot), 
Grout sby 2 b. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words co The ^Gail or Guile-dish ; the 
Tun dish. 1334-5 Ourh, Aee. Rolls 525 Carpeniar, pro 
opere de •Gylhous bracine, 23 It. i2r. tod, 2498 Notlingknm 
Rec. III. 297 Ye bakhows; yegy’lhows. 2567 Wills Iny, 
N, C. (Surtees 1835) 279 It’m In The Gile Howse one gile 
fatt, ij tubbes. x66* Lamont Diary (Mailld. Club) 151 
Johne Rattray.. being In the garden yearde, sneding tries 
on the north dyke, ouer against the coall-stabell, for the 
gyle-house. 1568 ?‘Gile tub [see Gyle-fat], 2596 in 
Unton Inv, (1842) 3 In the Brewehowse, — Item .. one gyle 
tubbe. X743 Lond.f^ Country Brew. u. (ed. 2) T19 Set it in 
the *GuiIe-run, till it gathers a Head, which must be 
skimmed off, 2839 Ure Diet. Arts 202 'These fermenting 
tuns are commonly called gyle-tuns, or working tuns, and 
are either square or circular. 2565 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Chelid[on]ium minus, the herbe called “gylewoorie. 

Gyle, obs. form of Guile. 

Gyle-fat, Obs. exc. dial. • Forms : see Gyle 
and Fat The vat in which the wort is left to 
ferment. 

2342 7 'est. Ebor. (Surtees) 1. 2 Duas parvas cunas [«> : read 
cuuas] qua vocantur gylefatts. 2483 Cath. Angl. 155/2 
A Gilefatte, acromellarium. 2496 Foitiugham Rec, HI. 
44 Unum gylefatte cum coopcrlorio et unum pully. ISJI 
Extracts Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 451 Ane brew fatt, ane geill 
fat, ane flesch fatt [etc.]. 2568 Wills fp Inv. N. C\ (Surtees 
2835) 282 In ye Brewhoose. One gile tub, one maskin 
tub, and one gllefatt. 1674-90 Ray N. C. JPords 59 
The Gaile or Cuile Fat, the Vat in which the Beer is 
wrought up. 27*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Breivkouse, 
The Ma-sh-Fat should be ever near to the Head, the Cooler 
near to the Mash-Fat, and the Guile-Fat under the Cooler. 
2764 T. Brvdces Homer Travest. (2797) IL 205 Thoucb 
her guts and mazzard Work’d like a guile-fat, 2788 ^y. 
Marshall Yorksh. II. 330 Gaal/at, Guile/at, the val in 
which new ale Is set to ferment; also the liquor ferment- 
ing, tB6g Lonsdale Gloss,, 'Gailfat. 

Gyle-ker, Obs. cxc. dial. In 6 gelker, 7 gail- 
clear, 8 galkeer, 8-9 galker, gailker. [f. Gyle 
+ Kier (a- ON. her t«b).J A tub or other vessel 
for holding wort; also, the liquor contained therein. 

*573 Lane. fy.Chesh. Wills (Chetbam Soc.) III. 60 One 
masniowinbe (r/V] two gelkersand two lyttel lurnells. sSjp 
Ray N. C. IPords 20 Gail-clear, a Tub for wort. 

Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vietv Lane, D/W. Wks.(2E62'53(Hel 
wawtii him o’er into ih’ Galkeer. 2775 J. Watson Halifax 
538 Gailker, a. Vessel to work new drink in ; or the drink 

Itself. 2857 J. Scnoi.ES y aunt to see Queen zz 

Some o’ uiir own brewin wur browi eavvt, ut avv believe coom 
fro under th* galker, fur it wur onkomon fresh o' berm. 

Qylen, Qylor, -ory(o; see Guile t'., GuiLEiq 

-ERY, 



GYLING. 

.t. Gy 'ling, vhU sh . . Ohs. Also . 5 yilyng, 6 
yailing. pf. Gyle + -tngI.] Only attrib.^ in 
gyling-hottse^.^kery -tub, -fat, = gyle-house, etc. 
.X4XT in Charters, etc. Priory Pinchnle (Surtees) p. clvii, 
In primis, iij lebetes magnae ct iiij parvzs in le g^’Inghous [sic], 
X4*o //IV. in Lincoln Ch.Acc. Bk. A 2. 30. lf.'6Q, 2 gilyng 
tubbes. C1440 /nv.'in Camden hlisc. (1895) IX. p. xviii, 
.TJnuta meschfatte, unum yllyngfatte, *573 Inv. in Lane, 
Chesk. IVills (Chetham Soc. 18S4) 6-t A yailing keare xy**. 
1583 Wills 4- Jnv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 77, j guylinge fatte. 

■ GyU(e, obs. form of Giii;, Guile. 

Gyllofer, -fre, -fyr, obs. ff. Gilltflower. 
Gyllor, Gyllot, vars. Guiler, Gillot Obs. 
Gyliriyr, obs. form of Gimmer 
Gylofre, obs. form of Gillyfloiter. 

, Qylo(u)r, -ory, -ous, var. Guiler, -ert, -ous. 
Qylt, obs. pa. pple. Gild v.l ; ■ obs. f. Guilt. 
Gylt6, -i(e, -ifj -y(f, obs. forms of Guilty. 
Gym, obs. form of Gisi a., smart, spruce. 
Gymbal, Gymblett, var. Gimbal, Gimlet rf.2 
Gymbure, -byre, obs. forms of Gimmer 
Gymell, Gymelot, obs. ff. Gimmal, Gimlet sb.i 
Qymevr(e, -ey, vars. Gemew, gemow Obs. 

1413 SS. Mary Otiery Acc. Kell in G. Oliver Monast. 
Exon. (1846) 280 Pro duobus g>'meys emptis pro ostio cam- 
panilis 6^. 

“ Qymitrie, obs. form -of Geometry. 
Gymkhana (d^imkama). Orfg. Anglo-Indian. 
[Said to be a refashioning, by assimilation of the 
first syllable to that of gymnastics, of Hindustani 
ball-house', the name given to a 
racquet-court.] * A place of public resort at 
a station, where the needful facilities for athletics 
and games of sorts are provided ’ (Y.), Hence 
i(esp. in European use), an athletic sports display. 
Also attrib.y gymkhana club, meeting. 

i86x [* The first use of it that we can^ trace is (on the 
authority of Major John Trotter) at Rurki in i86r, when a 
gymkhana was instituted there*. — Y.] ‘ iZjj Pio/ieer Mail 
3 Nov, (Y.), Their proposals are that the Cricket Club should 
include in their proCTamme the games, etc., proposed by the 
promoters of a gymkhana Club. 1890 Blacino. Mag. Dec. 
755/2 \Ve intended to have a gymkhana meeting in the after- 
noon. 189^ Daily Tel, 21 Aug. 5 The Duke and Duchess 
*. . were present . . at a bicycle gymkhana in the grounds. 
1900 N. Newnham-Davis Transvaal under Q. 30 The 
race-meeting only differed from the gymkhanas in the fact 
that we had stewards for the former. 

. Qymlet(t, -ley, -loeke, -lot(t0 : see Gimlet. 
Qyinmal(l, variant of Gimmal, 

Qymmar, -er, obs. forms of Gimmeb 2. 
Gytnmew, variant of Gemew 06 s . 

. •)* Gymnado. Obs, rare^'K [ad. Gr. yv/svaS-f 
yvpyds trained, exercised, as sb. gymnasium.] « 
Gtmnasiom. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles lu. 77 rv/xvafeti' properly signifies 
to exercise in the Gymnade. 

(iymiiantlious j see Gyjino-. 
i* Gymnase. Obs, rare^^, [ad. L. Gymitas- 
lUM.] =a Gymnasium. 

* 1598 GreNewey Tacitus* Ann. xv, v. (1622) 228 The 
Gymnase burnt [belo^o Gymnasium]. 

frymnagial (d3imn?*'2ial), a, [f. Gymnasi-um 
4- -al.] Of or pertaining to the Continental gym- 
nasia or similar educational establishments, 

1852 Blackie Stud. Lang. 19, I would have this science 
,. taught .. during the last three years of the Gymnasial 
course. r868 Fortn. Rev. Dec. 626 In Germany, the study 
[of philosophy] of late, practically, has vanished from the 
general or gymnasial course. ^ 1883 Edin. Rev. Jan. 7 The 
defects of the gymnasial training.. in Germany. 

C^^nasiarch (d5imni=‘*ziajk). [ad.L,^//r- 
luzsiarch-us and gymnasiarch-a, a. Gr. yvuvaaiapx- 
os and yvpvaatapx-V^j f- yv^vaatoy Gymnasium + 
-apxos, -apxrjs ruling.] » . , , , , 

1. Gr. Antiq. An Athenian official whose duty 
was to superintend athletic schools and games, 

[1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 4x0 When they had him 
amongst them, they chose him Gymnasiarchus, to say, a 
master of exercises of youth.] 1658 Phillips, Gy/nnasiarch 
(Greek), the chief governour of a Gy//tnase which is a place 
for all manner of exercise, both of minde and body. 1673 
Lady's Call. i. i. § 8 [It] was thought so indecent in Came- 
ades .. that the Gymnasiarch reproved him for it. 1727 
Lardner Wks. (1838) 1. 196 The Jews refusing to use oil 
prepared by other people, the gymnasiarchs gave them a 
certain prescribed piece of money instead of the oil. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) III. xxviii, 296 To take his 
seat as gymnasiarch, or director of the public amusements. 

* b. iransf. A leader among athletes.^ 

1825 CliAS Gymnastics 1 Before he gives his book to the 
press, this gymnasiarch has manifested a desire to conciliate 
the suffrages of several learned men. 1826 Blackw. Mag. 
XX. J30/2 Of all modern gymnasiarchs, Captain CUas is 
facile princeps. 1872 Ckamb. Jrnl, 30 Mar. 194/2 Joe 
Rullock, the mighty gymnasiarch. 

2 . A governor of a school, college, or academy ; 
a head instructor. 

268* Wheler Journ. Greece \. 56 Seleucus was Gj-m- 
nasiarch, or chief Governour of the Schools. 1772 Nugent 
tr. Hist, Fr. Gerund I. 02 Having been the first member of 
the celebrated college of St. FroyIan..hecame in time fo be 
the gymhasiarc or chief tutor. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss., Study Math. (1852) 283 Wolf .. as g>’mnasiarch 
and professor. 1884 Sir A. Grant University Edtn. 1, 11. 
85 Tne Gymnasiarch is to be learned in Theology. 
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So Gymna’siarchy [ad. Gr. yvpyaaiapxi-n'], the 
office or function of gymnasiarch. 

2836 L\'TTOH^^</^mx(i837) It. ‘461 The Gymnaslafchy or 
charge of providing for the cxpcnce of the torch race. 1847 
Grotc Greece u. xi. IIJ, 163 Unpaid funciions such as the 
trierarchy, choregy, gj'mnasiarchy .. were distributed in 
some way or other betv.xen the three classes,* 

Gymnasiast (dgimn^^'zisest). [As if ad. Gr. 
*yvfiya<TtaaT-m, f. yvpvaatoy GYMNASIUM : in sense 
I, after G.^wwarthjA] 

1 . A student in a (Continental) gjunnasium. 
i8z8 Sir W. Napier Warm. iii. I. 3x6 Secret 
societies under the name of Tugenbunde, (jymnasiasts, 
and other denominations. 1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXI. 
443 We have been told that the gymnasi^t soon does as 
well as the real-scholar in the laboratory, x8S6 Aihe/ixut/i 
Mar. 433/3 The * gj’mnasiasts* in Amsterdam. ‘.performed 
the ‘ Antigone * of Sophocles in the original. 

2 : A gymnast. 

2857 *C, Bede' Verdant Green iii. xii. The vaulting- 
horse on whose wooden back the gymnasiast sprang at a 
bound, 2858 Mavhew Upper Rhine v. § 2 (i860) 265 A few 

g ears ago a professional g^’mnaslast sprang from bank to 
ank. 

Gymnasic (d3imnc**zik), a. rare. [f. Gym- 
NAS-IUM 4- -ic.] Pertaining to the gy’mnasium 
(sense 2). 

2831 CARLYLEA“<*r/.^«. 11.111.(1871)71 Over his Gymnasic 
and Academic years the Professor by no means lingers so 
]}7ica] and joylu) as over his childhood. 

G3miiiasiTUtt (d^imn^'-zii/m). PI. gymnasia, 
gymnasiums. [L., a. Gr, yv^tvaatov, f. yvpva- 
(uy to train, exercise, lit to train naked, f. yvfiyos 
{yvfjLvas) naked.] 

1 . A place or building for practice of or instruc- 
tion in athletic exercises; a gjunnastic school. 

2598 (jREnewey Tacitus* Ann. xiv. xiL (1622) 224 A place 
of all kinde of exercise called Gymnasium was dedicated by 
Nero. 2601 Holland /*//«>' II. 490 Their yong men. .did 
exercise naked in their publick WTestling pJace«, thereupon 
Called Gymlnjasia. 2629 Maxwell tr. Herodian 1. 42 He 
[Cleander] also erected a stately Gymnasium \marg. note 
An Actiuity Court], and a publike Bathe. 2704 F. Fuller 
Med. Gymrt. (iTri) 225 Galen inveighs against the 
Athletick and other violent Practices of the Gymnasium. 
x8o6 Huchson Londo/t III. 322 It [Moorfields] was like- 
wise the great Gymnasium cd our capital, the resort of 
boxers, runners, and foot-ball players, and every manly 
recreation. 1861 Ti/nes 23 July, Gymnasia are^ to be .» 
established at Chatham, Portsmouth, .and ..other important 
military stations, 2875 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. 230 
We climbed down the ladder of the g>Tnnasium. 

.iransf. <12832 (see Gymnastic B. 2b]. 2862 C. Reads 
Cloister 4* Hearth xciii, I fear they would have conducted 
him to that unpopular gymnasium, the gallows. 2887 Times 
^veekly ed.) 19 Aug. 4/r The masts .. should be removed ; 
they are only an expensive and very troublesome gymnasium, 
attrib. 2895-6 Cal. University Nebraska 233 The object 
of the ^'mnasium work Is to provide muscular exercise and 
recreation for brain workers. 1899 Daily News 23 Dec. 6/a 
The foremost experts upon .. gymnasium construction. 

2 , t a, gen. A bigh school, college, or academy 
ipbsi) ; b. sfec. in Germany and other Continental 
countries, a school of the highest grade designed 
to prepare students for the univereities. Now often 
pronounced as a Ger, word (gimna’zium), 

2692 Wood Aih, Oxon, 1. 337 He went to Amsterdam . . 
where .. he became Rector of the learned Academy or 
Gymnasium. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 33 f 27 Cambridge 
and Oxford .. surpass .. the gymnasia of foreign countries. 
2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858} 62 My Schoolmaster . . pro- 
nounced . . that I must be sent to the Gymnasium, and one 
day to the University. 1838 Prescott Fend. <5- /r. (1846) I. 
viii. 366 Colleges, academies, and gymnasiums springing up 
spontaneously., in the most obscure villages. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker Life E. Euro/e 64 The Gymnasium prepares the 
scholar during eight years of hard study for the university. 

Gymnast (d^i'mnxst). [ad. Gr. yyy.va<ST-r\s 
trainer of professional athletes, f. yvpy&^uy (see 
prec.), Cf,F,^w;/w/^ (Rabelais).] One skilled 
in gymnastic exercises ; a gymnastic expert. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. L^s Ic Roy's Jnterch. Var. Thirty 
29 b, Gymnasts, pedotribe*^ athletes, .for the exercise of the 
bodie. 1653 Rabelais 1. xxiii, A young Gentleman 

of Touraine, named the Esquire Gymnast, who taught him | 
the Art of riding. 1872 Napheys Prev. ^ Cure Dis, 1. vi. ; 
x68 Brilliant gj’mnasts are notoriously short-lived, 2883 
Stevenson Treas. Isl. in. xiv, Leaping back a yard .. 
with the speed and security of a trains gjmnast. 

Gymnastic (d.^imnx’stik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
gymnastic-us, a, Gr. Tv/ivaarix-dr pertaining to 
or skilled in bodily exercises (subst. ^ yvuvacriK-ij 
gymnastics), f. yvpva^av (see Gymnasium), Cf. 
Y. gymnastique (14th c. in Oresme).] 

A. adj. 1 . Pertaining to or connected with 
athletic exercises of the body; concerned witb 
gymnastics (see B, 2). 

2574 Newton Health Mag. Pref, 2 Gymnasticke Arte 
which is the trade of exercising men in feates of Activitxe. 
2704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 99 A most easie Natural 
Gymnastick Course. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. (1869) I. 
xviii. 483 He excelled in the gymnastic arts of leaping and 
running. 2839 Thirlwall Greecell.50 The state seems to 
have interfered, to compel his attendance at the g^'mnastic 
schools. 2855 H- Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. n. UL 
204, The gymnastic feat of raising the body up a ladder 
hand over hand. 

b. Characterized by or exhibiting positions of 
the body assumed in gymnastics, rare. 

2850 Leitch tr. C. O. MsltePs Anc. Art § 120 (ed. 2) 91 


. /-GYMITIC.. 

The art of modelling brazen £t.itues of athletes, .was raised 
..to the most perfect representation of beautiful gj-mnastic 
■figures. 

C. Physically active, athletic, save. 

, 1784 CowPER Task IL 591 A form not now g)'ranasiicas of 
yore. 

Jig. ‘Pertaining to disciplinary exercises for 
'the intellect’ (Webster, 1864). 

27x0 Shaftesb. Adx\ Author i. ii. 36 And here It Is 
that our Sovereign Remedy and Gymnastick Method of 
Soliloquy takes its Rise. 2779 Gibbon <)/;>£■. IVks.\\Bi4) IV. 
612 He may leam from Jerora the difference of the gj'm- 
nastic and dogmatic styles, 

^3. = Gymnasial. 

Acerbi Trav. I. 239 The Swedish gentlemen are 
seldom contented with what may be called a scholastic, or 
a g5’mnastic education. 

B. sA 'k [s= Gr.^(TJx>'V)7v;«’ao’riA*77.1 =2. 
[2582 Mulcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 229 This term 
Gymnastice, which emplyeth in name, and professeth in 
deede the arte of exercise.] 2598 J. D. tr. Loys Le Roy's 
Arist.P0l.-204 They haue .. more esteemed gyTnnasticke, 
which is the vse of bodily exercises, then musick. 2734 tr. 
RoUin's Ane. Hist. (1827) I. 72 The art by which they 
formed them.selves for these encounters was called Gym- 
nastic. 2875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 40 Good g^'mnastic 
which will give health to the bodj*. i88t iUllAFFY Old 
Grk. Educ. iv. 38 The master of gymnastic. 

ti. Jig. 

2797 Holcroft tr. Stolberfs Trav. (ed. 2) lU. Ixxvii. 173 
This music included both poetry and dancing. It was the 
gymnastic -of the soul. 2838 Sir W. Hamilton in Reids 
IVks. (1842) II. 701/2 note, RIathematical study b the very 
I worst gymnastic of the intellect. 2882 J.- C Morison 
I Maea/ilay i. 9 A course of what at Oxford is technically 
called * science would have been an invaluable g^Tnnastic 
for Macaulay'. 

2 . pi. Gymnastics [see -ics, -10 2]. a. The prac- 
tice of athletic exercises for the development of the 
body, now esp. of such exercises as are performed 
in a building set apart for them with special appa- 
ratus. 

2652 Evelyn State France Rlisc. Writ. (1805) 84 
Academies dedicated chiefly to this discipline, and other 
martial gyranasiiques. 2825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 13x6 
Gymnastics . . have not until lately been practised. 2865 
E. W. Jackson (////^) Gy’mnastics for the Fingers and 
Wrist. 1867 J. Howard Kfitle) Gymnasts and Gymnastics. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. n. v. 2S0 Gy'mnastics have 
become one of the institutions of the country. 

yi.jig. 

a 2832 Bestham Deontol, (1834) II. 266 Efficient benevo- 
lence in action may be considered the gy’mna.«;tics of the 
mind, or the field in which it is displayed, the mental gym- 
nasium. 2842-4 Emerson Ess., Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 148 
Painting and sculpture are the gymnastics of the eye. x8^ 
— Lett, j- Soe. Asms, Poet. /wag. ibid. III. 744, I think 
Hindoo books the best gymnastics for the iijind. 2883 
Proctor in Nnotvl, July 59/2 All who prefer singing to 
musical gymnastics. 

t c. A treatise on athletic exercises. Ohs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pse/td. Ep. iii. L 205 Mercurialls in 
bis Gy'mnasticks justly makes standing one kinde of exer- 
cbe. 

’ 1 3 . An authority on g>’mnastics. Ohs. rare. 

*57* J- Jones Bathes Buckstone 23 b, Diuers gymnas- 
tickes inuenlingc other innumerable differences of fricaiions, 
wan great prayse. 2623 Cockerasi Gymnasticke, a teacher 
of the Wrastling Science. 

4 . A gymnastic feat. rare. 

2860 Reade Cloister 4* H, x. (1896) 33 Giles’ claws seized 
the side of the bed, and he returned to his place by one 
undivided gymnastic. 

Hence + Gymna*sticer, one who trains others 
in gymnastic exercises; Gymna'sticate, Gym- 
na'sticlze nonce-vbs. intr., to practise gymnastic 
exercises. 

*574 NEtVTON Health Mag. Pref. 2 Sithens Conservation 
and Preservation belonge either to the Gymnasticer or els 
to the Phisiiion. 2827 Mirror II. 274/2 Attendance at 
courts, gjTnnasticating, dumb-belling, and dancing-master- 
ing, will not put quicksilver into a man’s neck. 2828 A. 
Hare in Macm. Ping. XLIV. 358 Make Arthur ride hard 
and shoot often, and, in short, gymnasticise in every’ possible 
manner. 

Gymuastical (dgimnce'stikal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -AL.] =prec. A. 

1582 Mulcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 129 What so euer 
concerneth the whole Gymnasticall and exercising argumenL 
2598 J. D. tr. Loys Le Roy's Arist. Pol. 349 Ibere is 
appointed a magistrate .. for pimnasticall and musicall 
games. 28x7 Byron Beppo iii. Harlequins and clowns, with 
feats gymnastical. 

Gymnastically (d^imnm'stikali), adv. rare. 

[f. as prec. + -ly -.j In a gymnastic manner ; in 
respect of gymnastics. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv.y, igi Such as are 
not gymnastically composed; nor actively use those parts. 
2890 ymt.Educ. X Feb. 98/2 OfgreaterN'alue gymnastically. 
Gymnaxony, Gymnetrous : see Gymno-, 
Gymnic (d^i’mnik), a, and sb. Now rare. [ad. 

L. gymnic-us, a. Gr. yviiviK-bs pertaining to 
bodily exercises, f. yvp^bs naked: see -ic. breq, 
in the 17th c., when gymnastic had not yet a 
recognized standing. Cf. F. gymntque (154^ 
Hatz.-Harm.).] 

A. adJ, =GY3rNA8Tic i. 

260X Holland Pliny II. 537 One who had obtained the 
victorie at the publique Gymnick exercises of actiuilje. 

<z 2656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 225 Alexander.. exhibited g>Ta- 
nick pastimes and exercises. 2672 Milton Samson 2324 
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Have they hot Sword-players, and ev’ry sort of Gymnic 
Artists, Wrestlers, Riders, Runners, Juglers and Dancers? 
1778 Apthorpe Prcval. Ckr, 362 .The seventh day, the 
cymnic games were celebrated by naked combatants. 1846 
'Geote Greece i. iv. (1E62) I. 76 The remaining daughters., 
were given in marriage to the victors in a ^ymnic contest. 
•1862 Merivale Pew. Etnp. (1865) IIL xxviii. 329 Octovtus 
instituted a g>Tnnic and musical festival, with the desig- 
nation of the Actian games. ^ . 

B. sb. pL Gynmics : = gymnastics (see Gxii- 
KASTIC sb. 2). 

- 1621 Burton' Anai. Mel. ii, ii. n. i. (1676) 132/2 Others., 
ofa cold and dry constitution cannot sustaine those gym- 
nicks without great hurt done to .their own bodies- 1765 
Sterne Tr.Skeutdy VIII; xxxiii,. Provided, it would not 
impair thy strength, . . which these gymnics inordinately 
taken are apt to do. 1835 Fraser's Mag-. XI, 536 Not only 
in the execution of particular gymnics, but in bis histrionic 
performance generally. ' ' . ' 

t Gy*m2ucal, n. Obs, [f. as prec, + -al.] = 
Gymnic, Gymnastic adjs. 

2576 Yi.’ssmuq Pofiopl. Epist. 187 Such as be winners in 
Gymnicall games. 1697 Potter A ntiq. Greece i. xxvi. (xyxs) 
152 They shall be instructed in the Gymnical exercises. 
3737 Whiston yosephuSyAitiiq ^. xiv. viii. § s This present of 
a crown shall be proclaimed.. in the. .Gymnical shews. 
Gyumite Alin. fNsnied by Thom- 

son, 1843, from fvii.v-6^ naked, bare, in allusion to 
the name of its locality, Bare Hills, Maryland : see 
-ITE.] A synonym of Deweylite. 

*843 Phil. Mag. Ser. in. XXII. 291 ‘ Gymnlte*. 2868 in 
Dana Mitu (cd. 5) 469. 

©37111110- (d^imnb)i before a vowel gymn-,* 
comb, form of Gr. yvfivb-s naked, bare, chiefly in 
technical terms of Botany, Biology, and Zoology 
(the more important are given as main-words) : 
Gymnantlious (d3imn£e'nl)3s) a, Bot. [Gr. avB-os 
flower+-ous], having naked flowers, wanting both 
calyx and corolla. Gymnaizoiiy (d^imnse'ksdhi) 
Bot. [Gr. d^ojv axis + -y], a rare condition in 
flowers, in which the placenta protrudes through 
the ovary (R. Brown Afan. Bot. 1874, Gloss.). 
Gymnetrous (dgimnruas) a. Ickthyol. [Gr. ?irp-ov 
abdomen -h -ousj, * having a naked or smooth 
belly; applied to those fishes which have no 
anal fins* {Syd, Soc* Lex. 1886). Gymnoblastic 
(-bla'stik) a. Zool. [Gr. ^XaaTos (see -blast)], 
ha'dng the nutritive or generative buds unpro- 
tected by an external receptacle (hydrotneca 
or gonangium) ; so Gjrmnobla'stous a. {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Gymnobranohlate (-brse*gkij^) Zool. 
[Gr. gills] adj.f belonging to the Gym^ 

nobranehiaia, a group of gastropods having naked 
gills ; sb. an animal of this group {Cent. Diet. 1889). 
Gymnoceratous (-se’ratss) a. Ent. [Gr. wepar-, 
«cpashorn],belongingtothe Gymnoceraia, a group 
of heteropterous insects having exposed antennse 
{ibid.). Ii Gyjnnocyta (-sai'ta), -cjte (-salt) Biol. 
[Gr. KVTOi cell], * Hackel’s term for a naked or 
wall-less cytode having a nucleus ’ (-S^^. Soc. Lex.). 
Oymaocytode (-S3i‘t^‘jd) Biol. [Cytode], * Hack- 
el*s term for a cytode without a proper cell wall 
and nucleus* {ibtdl). Gymnodont (d3i*mn^dpnt) 
Ickthyol. [Gr. o 5 ovt-, oSovr tooth] adj., belonging 
to the GymnodonteSf a group of plectognath fishes 
having the jaw prolonged into a beak covered with 
a dental plate ; sb. a fish belonging to this group. 
Gymnogea (dgi-mn^dgen) Bot. [see -gen] « Gyii- 
NOSPEHM. Gymnogenons (d^imnp’d^enas) a, Bot. 
[see -QENOTJS] = Gymnospebmous (Cassell 1884). 
Gymnogram (dgi’mn^grasm) Bot, [Gr. •ypapprj 
line, mark], a fern of the genus Gymnogramme 
or •gramma, having the lines of spore-cases on 
the lower side of the frond uncovered. Gjarnio- 
gyiious (d3imnp'd3inas) a. Bot. [see -gynous], 
having a naked ovary {Treas. Bot. 1866). Gym- 
noltematous (-Irmatos) a. Zool. [Gf. \atp6^ 
throat, gullet], belonging to the Gymnolxmaia, 
a division of Polyzoa having no epistome or 
valve to close down upon the mouth. Gymao- 
merons (-ml»*r35) a. Zool. [Gr. /iiyp-iSs thigh], 
pertaining to the Gymnomera, a division of 
cladocerous. crustaceans {Cent. Diet.). fGym- 
nomoaospeTmous a. Bot. [Gr, p6vo-s alone, 
one-, artpp-a seed], having the seeds single and 
naked. Gymnomyadao (-mi-ksain) a. Zool. [Gr. 
/ivf-a slime], pertaining to the Gymnomyxa, a low 
'grade of Polyzoa which are naked or not corticate 
{Cent. Diet.). GymnoplitlialiaatQ (-pfj)ffi‘lm^), 
^phthaTmatous, -ophtlia’lmlc, -ophtlm’lmons 
adjs. Zool, [Gr. l><pB<i\p6i eye],', belonging to the 
'Gymnophtkalmata ornaked-eyed medusK. + Qym- 
aopolyspo*rmoaB a. Bot. [Gr.TroXv-rmuch, many, 
CTr^p/i-o seed] ; see quot. and cf. gymnotetrasper. 
mous (below). Oymaopterons (-p-ptcras) a: Ent. 
[Gr. TTTcp-ov wng], having naked wings, without 
hairs or scales; having dieathless wings {Cent. 
Dicti). Gymaorhinal (-rsi'nal) a. Ortiith. [Gr. 
flv; /ir nostril], ha\ing naked or unfeathered 
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nostrils (f^/V.). Gyainosomate (-^•m^),-so*ma- 
toas, -so*moas adjs. Zool. [Gr, oZp-a, cojpaT^ 
body], pertaining to the Gyninosomata, an order 
of pteropods having a naked body. Gymao- 
spore (d3i*mn^spo»j) Bot. [Spore], a naked 
spore ; .so Gymao’spordas, having uncovered 
Spores (Cassell/ 1SS4), Gymaotetraspermoas 
(-tetraspSumas) a. Bot. [Gr. Tfrpa- four, a-nlpp-ct 
seed]: see quots.. Gymaotocoas (-p’tJkss) a. 
Zool. [Gr. ToK-or bringing-forth, offspring], having 
the genital products uncovered, as certain hydroids 
{Cent. Dicti). Gyaiaozoidal (-zau’idal) a. Zool. 
[Gr. f£-ov animal: see -id 3 ], pertaining to the 
Gymnozoida, a section of Infusoria in Saville Kent’s 
classification. 

2880 Gray Stmet. Bot. 413/2 *Gymnanihous. Naked 
flowered. 1871 Allman {title) A Afonograph of the *Gymno- 
blaslic or Tubularian Hydroids. 1876 Macalis'Ter Atti/ft, 
Morphology A naked cytode is called a *gymnocytode. . 
a n^ed cell is a *gymnocyle. 2842 Brakde Dict. Sci. 
etc., *Gymnodonts, Gytnnodontes, the name of the family of 
Plectognathic fishes, 2846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 4Dxogens 
have been broken up Into i. Exogens proper, or those having 
an ovarj', style, and stigma ; and 2. *Oymnogens, which 
have neither. 2862 Sir W. J. Hooker Brit. Ferns PI. 1 
Gymnogramme leptophylla . . Small Annual ‘•Gymnogram. 
2864 T. Moore Brit. ,F<erwx35 The Gymnogram. This plant 
belongs to a family of which nearly all the species are 
tropical. 287$ Blake Zool. 329 It is called phylactolscma- 
tous, as opposed to m^ine ‘•gymnolamaious. 2760 Jas. 
Lee Inirod. Sot. ji. vi- (1765) 85 Such as have an im- 
bricated amentum and arc *gymnomonospermous. 2870 
Nicholson Man. Zool. 1 . 84 note. The old sub-class of the 
Acalephse contained the *Gymnophthalmale Medusx (=the 
Discophora) and the Steganophthalmate Aledusie. [2870 
Nicholson Man. Zool. G\qss., Gymnophikalmata, applied 
by Edward Forbes to those Medusx in which the eye-specks 
at the margin of the disc are unprotected. The division 
is now abandoned.] 1871 Allman Gymnoblastic Hydroids 
2 The so-called naked-eyed or '•gymnophthalmic Medusa. 
Ibid. 80 M'Crady divides the ‘•gymnophihalmatous or 
hydroid medus® into the * endostomata * and the ‘exosto- 
mata*. 2879 Rossiter Diet. Sci. Terms, *GymnophthaU 
mous, naked-eyed. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), *Gymnopolysper’- 
mous Plants,s)xdis as bear two naked Seeds inclosed in a 
Calyx, without any Seed-Vessel. 2885 Ray Lankester in 
Encycl, Brit. XIX. 837 The naked protoplasmic particles 
that issue from such coated spores, or are formed directly 
by the rapid fission of the parent Protozoon .. are termed 
* ■^^gymnospores *. 2730-6 Bailey {UX\<>),*Gymnoietrasper. 
mous Plants, such as have four naked Seeds inclosed in a 
Calyx, without any Seed-Vessel. 2B66 Treas. Bot. 560/2 
Gymnoieiraspermous, having such a four-Iobed ovary as is 
found in labiates, which was formerly thought to consist of 
four naked seeds. 1880-x Saville Kent Man, Infusoria 
I. 329 The independent or ^Gymnozoldal section of the 
collared Flagellata or Dlscostomata. 
G3rmnol}i''blism. rare. [f. Gr. tv/ivo-t naked 
•f Bible + -issr.] The opinion that the bare text 
of the Bible, ^without note or comment*, may be 
safely put before the unlearned as a sufficient guide 
to religious truth. So Gymaobi'blical a., per- 
taining to, or holding, this opinion ; Gymnobi'- 
blist, a believer in ‘ gymnobiblism *. 

2826Bp.jEpBinCForsterCV»rr,(i834) II. 539 As to distri- 
buting the Bible, gymno-biblism is less in fashion than it 
was. 2834 C. Forster Bife Bp. Jebb it. (1836) 88 Assailed 
. . on the one hand, by the gymnobiblical proteslant, and, on 
the other hand, by the priest-governed Romanist, 1844 
W. H. Mill Senn. Tempt. Christ Notes 255 Those whom 
the late Bishop Jebb and Mr. Knox term Gymnobiblists. 

G3rmnocarpouS (d^imnd^ka-jpas), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. ^pvoKapTT'Os (f. •^fvfsvb-s naked, bare + Kapnbs 
fruit) + -otjs.] Having a naked fruit ; applied to 
those lichens in which the apothecia are open or 
expanded, or to a fructification of this character. 

2856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. lichens They then find their 
way^ to the surface of the thalamium in j^mnocarpous 
species. 2867 J. Hogg Microsc. 11. i. 305 The Gymnocarpous 
Lichens.. 2M2 Vines Sachs' Bot. 306 The fertile hyphm 
may . , grow towards the exterior and form the spores at the 
surface, when the fructification is said to be gymnocarpous. 
G3rmuogeiie (d^i'mnddjfn). [ad. mod.L. 
Gymnogenys, lit. naked-chinned, f. Gr. •yop.vb'S 
naked + chin ; Temminck’s specific name for 
the bird {Ealcog.), afterwards used as a generic 
name by Lesson,] A book-name for an African 
hawk, Polyboroides typicus or P. capensis. 

1875-84 R. B. Sharpe Bayard's Birds S.. 'Africa 9 Poly- 
horoides typicus. Banded Gymnogene. 

Gymno'logize, v, Obs.—^ [ad. med.L, gym- 
nologizare (f.^u/xvd-r naked +■ speech), ex- 

plained * nude loqttV by J, de Janua.] intr. ‘To 
dispute naked, like an Indian philosopher* (Bailey 
vol. II, 1727). 

Gymnopaedic (d3imndpr*dik), a. G>. Antiq. 
[ad. Gr. yvpvoTraibiKbs, f. yvpv6-s naked waiS-, irafy 
boy.] The distinctive epithet of the dances or 
other exercises performed by naked boys at public 
festivals. 

iBsoLeitch tr. C.O. Mailer's Ane. Art (ed. 2) § 77 note 2 
^cgj’mnopacdic, h^porchematicrand other kinds of orches- 
tics were already cultivated in a highly artistic manner. 
G 37 mnosopIl (dsi-mnd^apf). rare, [As if ad. 
Gr. *yv}tv 6 ao<pos, after tpi\ 6 ao<pos (see Philoso- 
I rnEn) ; cf. next.] =*nexl, 

i *334 Coleridge Li7. Bem. (1839) IV. 2B2 To have the 
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battle fairly fought out, Spinoza, dr a Bhuddist, or a Bur- 
mese Gymnosoph, should be challenged. 

G3rmilosoplust (d^imop-siffist). Also . 5 pi. 
genosophis, 6-7 gimnosophist. [ad. L. (pi.) 
gyrnttosopkist-x, ' ad. Gr, yvpuocrofpiaTal, f, yvpv6-s 
naked + <ro<pi<xr^s Sophist. Cf.F.gymttosophiste 
(i5-i6th c» in Godefroy Compt.).'] One of a sect 
of ancient Hindu philosophers of ascetic habits 
(known to the Greeks through the reports of the 
companions of Alexander), who wore little or no 
clothing, denied themselves flesh meat, and gave 
themselves up to mystical contemplation. Also 
occas. allusively, an ascetic or mystic. 

a 2400-50 A lexander 4022 Ermets . . A progenie of pore 
men [jat neuir pride hauntis, And 3it he gentill genosophis 
ham in he gest callis. 1576 Fleming Panojl. Epist. 349 The 
custome of the Gymnosophistes of India. 2590 Greene 
Neuer too late (1600) 6, I am not a Gimnosophist to iancte 
at euery sophisticall obiectlon. 2630 J. Taylor (Water F.) 
Wit ^ Mirth ^Vks. 11. 293/r Shamrooke, a famous Scithian 
Gimnosophist. a 2640 Massinger Vety Woman in. v, 'The 
Curate 1 . that great Philosopher, He that found out a Pud- 
ding had two ends ; That learned Clerk, that notable Gym- 
nosophist. 2786 Pogonologiit 23 The Gymnosophists were 
particularly attentive to their beards. 2873 Syuonds Gh. 
Poets ii. 53 There is no need to suppo.se that Empedocles 
visited the East and learned the secrets of Gymnosophists. 
2882 Stevenson Fam. Stud. 171 Part gymnosophist part 
backwoodsman. 

•’So Gymnosopliy (d^imnp'sd^fi), the doctrine or 
system of gymnosophists. 

2826 Good Bh. Nat, (2834) I. 6 The Greeks, themselves., 
seem .. to have become acquainted with it as a branch of 
gymnosophy. 

t Gymnosophi'Btal. Obs.rare-^^. [f. Gym- 

NOSOPHIST + -AL.] = GYMNOSOPHIST, 

* 57 P J- Jones Preserv. Bodies Soule i. xliv. 215 Not re- 
garding the words of., the Chaldean Prophetes, or rather 
Alatbematists and Gymnosophistals. 

t Gyianosoplustian. Obs. rare"^^. In 4 
genosophistien, [f. as prcc. + -ian,] s=GTiiNO- 

EOPHIST. 

2340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. xi pe proude genosophistiens were 
he gomus called ; Now is hat name to mene fre nakid wUe. 
Ibid.a^ pe gentil genosophistiens hat goode wereofwitte. 

Gymnosperm (d3i*mn<5sp3jm). Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. gymnosperm-us, ad. Gr. ^pybaitepp-os, f. 

naked + oitipp-a seed, Spebm. Cf. F. 
gynmosperme^ A plant which has naked seeds, 
as the pine, hemlock fir, etc. ; one of the Gymuo* 
spertnai, a class of exogenous plants so character- 
ized, embracing the orders CycadaceXi Conifene, 
and Gnetacexi 

(x68* Ray Method, >Plant. (2733) 293 ‘ Gymnosperma 
plania. Qus semen nudum fert. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 245 Gymnosperm® are known from all other Vascu- 
lares by the vessels of their wood having large apparent 
perforations.] 2858 Penny Cycl. XI. 5x0/1 Gymnosjpenns^ 
one of the five divisions under which the vegetable kingdom 
is now classified. 2863 Lyell Antiq. Man xx. 398 The 
gymnosperms or coniferous and c>'cadeous plants abound in 
all strata* 2885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (2892) 288 Certain 
Gymnosperms. .develop a bright green color in the deepest 
darkness. 

Gymnospermons (dgimnJspaumas), a. Bet. 

[f. mod. L. gymnosperm-tts (see prec.) + -oos.] 
Naked-seeded; applied to those plants, e.g. coni- 
fers,- in which the seeds are not provided with a 
seed-vessel ; belonging to the class Gyninospermx. 

27*7 in Bailey vol. II. 2760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. n. v. 
(1765) 84 Such as have irregular Coroll®, and the Fruit 
gymnospermous. 2880 Gray Struct, Bot. vi. § 7. 268 Gym- 
nospermous .. plants are so named because the ovules. .are 
fertilized by direct application of the pollen. 

So Qymnospe’rmol {Cent, Diet.), GjonnospeT* 
inic {Syd. Soc. Lex. iS86) adjs., in the same sense. 
GjrmnospeTmy, the attribute of being gymnor 
spermous. 

2890 Garnsey Sachs' Hist, Bot. i. in. 142 Thus one of the 
most remarkable facts in vegetation, the gymnospermv of 
the Conifers and Cycads, was for the first time established 
[by Robert Brown, 2825]. 

Gynmostomous (djimnp-stJmas), a. Bet. 

[f. Gr. naked + ar^fi-a mouth.] Naked- 

mouthed; applied to those mosses in which the 
mouth of the sporangium has no peristome. ■■ 

1861 Bentley Afan. Bot. 377 When the mouth is uahetk 
the Mosses in which such a sporangium is found are wiled 
gymnostomous or naked-moutbed. 2875 Bennett & Dx'EZ 
Sachs' Bot, 33t If the peristome is wanting, the theca is 
said to be gymnostomous. x88t Spruce in Jrnl. Bof.X. 
No. 217. 13 The capsule was gymnostomous. 

So Gsrmnostomatous (-stp’matss) a., in the same 
sense (.^if. 1886). 

Gyjnnote (d^i’mnJut). [Anglicized form of 
next.] A fish of the genus Gymnotus. 

28x9 Pantologia V, s.v. Gymnotus.. G. elecirievs. 
Electric eel or gymnote. ..a,G. albifrons. White-shouldered 
gymnote.. .3. G. earapo. American gyrqnote. 

II Gynuxotus (d^imn^u’t^/s). PI* gymnoti 
(d^imnou'tsi). [mod.L, (Linnaeus I 74 S)» 
nonotus, f. Gr, •^vy.vo-r naked ,+ vUrrcv b.'tck, with 
allusion tp the absence of dorsal fins.] A fresh- 
water eel-like fish of South America, 

(formerly Gymnotus) electricus, capable of giving 
an electric shock ; an electric cel. 
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‘ X775. Williamson in Phil. Trans. LXV. 95, I am induced 
to believe, that the gymnotus has powers greatly superior to 
..those of the torpedo. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. Fhys. 

50/2 lU.K.S)^The temperature of the waters in which the 
gymnoti habitually live, is from 78 to 80 degrees. 1854 
Baoiiaai Halieut. 407 The g>>mnotus belongs to a small 
electric coterie composed of five individuals. 

Qymow(e, variant of Gemew Obs^ 

. Gympe, variant of Jxirp, jest. 

Gyn, variant of Gl.v 
- Gyufflcandrical: see Gtn.<eco-. 

II Gyneeceum (dsoi-, d^inrsf-L'm). Also 7 gyne- 
gium, 8-9 -eceum, ‘oceeuin, 9 -ecium, -secium. 
[L. gynsiceum^ -Turn, a, Gr, *fWcuK€tov, f, -^vvaiK-, 
ywrj woman.] 

■ 1 . Gr. and Rom. Antiq. The'women’s apartments 
in a household ; any building set apart for women. 

1723 R. Millar Propagai. Chr. II. ix. 353 Their Gyne- 
czeum for young Gentlewomen taught at the expense of 
their parents. 1832 Cell Pompeiana I. viii. 151 Agyne* 
czeum or apartment for the women and children. 2847 
Tennyson Princ. iii. 262 Women, up till this Cramp’d under 
worse than South-Sea-isIe taboo, Dwarfs of the gynseceum. 
1848 Lytton Harold i. ij The lararium was deserted ; the 
gynsecium was still, as in the Roman time, the favoured 
apartment of the female portion of the household. 2879 
Farrar .W. Patti (1883) rs* The degradation of the harem 
and the narrowness of the gynxeeum. 

tb. Under the Roman Empire ; A textile manu- 
factory. Ohs. 

2610 Holland Camdeds Brit. i. 77 The Procurator of 
the Gynegium or Draperie in Britaine, in which the clothes 
of the Prince and souldiers were woven. 1781 Gibbon Decl, 
^ F. xvii. II. 56 We had a treasury-chest in London, and a 
gyneceum or manufacture at Winchester. 

2 . Bot, The female organs of a flower, collec- 
tively. Now usually spelt gynoecium, having 
been supposed to be from Gr. oIkIov house ; under 
the influence of this notion Andb(ECIUm has been 
■formed as its correlative. 

1832 Lindley Inirod. Bot. i. ii. § to. 138 The last organ 
to enumerate in the flower is . . female system or gynx* 
ceum of Roper .. usually called the pistillum. 18^ A 
Gray Lett. (1893) 449 When you speak of ovary in Cle- 
matis leave us to gather, from the context, whether you 
mean, (i) the whole gynsecium; (a) a separate pistil; or, 
(3) the ovuUferous portion of a pistil. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs' Sot. 477 In Altlusa rosea . . the filaments form 
fi. membranous closed tube which completely envelopes the 
"gynseceum. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi, 1 1. 163 The aggre- 
gate stamens of a flower have been called the Andrcecium ; 
the pistils, the Gynoecium. 2807 Willis FI. Plants <5* Ferns 
1 . 59 The rest of the flower is hypogynous (.below the gynos- 
ceum or carpellary portion). 

GyxLSecxail) a. rare—\ Also gynecian (in mod. 
X)icts.). [f. Gr. 7vi'at/c-, 7UY17 woman + -IAN.] Per- 
taining or relating to women. 

2640 tr. Ferrancts Love Melanch. 331 Modeme Physitians 
prescribe Fasting and Abstinence to Melancholy Ixivers *. as 
likewise doe all Gynsecian writers, to Women that are [etc.J. 

Gynsecic (dssinf'sik), a. Med. Also gynecic. 
[ad. Gr. *fvvaiKifc- 6 s j f. yvyain-, yvvij woman.] 
Relating to diseases peculiar to women, 

1878 J. H. Aveling (title) The Influence of Posture on 
Women in Gynecic and Obstetric Practice. 

Gynseco- (dsai-, dginf-kd^), also (esp. 
gyneco-, repr. Gr. yi/yatxo-j comb, form of 7i»vj7 
woman, female, as in : i* Gynmca’ndrical a. [Gr, 
dudp-f dvrjp man], common to men and women. 
GyusecocoQnic (-sriiik) a. [Gr. koiv~ 6 s common], 
having women in common. Gynsecolatry (-pdatri) 
[Gr. \a.Tp€ta : see -LATKy], woman-worship. Gy- 
neecomasty (-mae'sti) Physiol. [Gr. /laar-dy 
■breast : cf. Gr.. yvvaiKofuxaOos (Galen) and mod.L. 
gynxco 7 nastuni\y the condition of a man’s breasts 
in which they are as large as a woman’s and func- 
tionally active. Gynsacomorphous (-mpufss) a. 
[Gr. ptop(p‘Tj shape], having the form or characters 
of a female, f Gynre-conome [Gr. yvyatfeovufior : 
see -NOiious], one of a board of magistrates at 
Athens which was formed to maintain mannere 
among women ; so Gynseco'nomist, in the same 
sense. Gsm^B'coplio^® (-fo^i) Zoo/. [Gr. -tpopos 
bearing], in certain invertebrate animals,- as some 
trematodes, a receptacle in the male in'which the 
female is borne, a gynscophoric canal ; hence 
Gynss'coplioric (-fpTik) a. Gyn®:cophyslology 
(-fizi^-l6d3i), the Physiology of the female genera- 
tive organs. 

2684 1 . Academy ^ Feb. (1900)202/1 *Gynecan« 

drical Dancing, or that which is commonly called Mixt or 
Promiscuous Dancing of Men and Women together. 2822 
Shelley CAat. /, 11. 366 A commonwealth like Gonialo’s m 
the play, *(iyn®coca:nic and pantisocratic. 1888 Universal 
Rev. Sept. 23 That fatal *gynxcoIatry which rules all social 
and domestic life across the Channel. 2873 H. Spencer 
Stud. Social. Notes ,(1874) 421 The mammx of men will, 
under special excitation, yield milk : there are various cases 
of *gynxcomasty on record, and in famines infants whose 
mothers have died have been thus saved. iZ&$Reader No, 
242. 326/2 A ‘‘gynxcomorphous male of Fidonia Atomarim 
2594 Hirr. Policy(x^Q<)) 207 At Rome theirCensorS had such 
like aucthoritie and charge, as the '•Gyneconomes at Athens. 
*753 L. M. tr. Du Boscq’s Accomplish'd^ If^oman 11 . 221 
Hesychius .saith there were judges appointed particulm’ly 
for this purpose, who were called *Gynseconomists. 2877 
Huxley Anat, Jnv. Atiitn. iv. 202 The formidable Bil- 


harria, the male of which is the larger and retains the 
female in a *gynxcophore. x88t Packard Zool. 152 A canal 
or passage in the male formed by the infolding of the edges 
of the concave side of the bod}* called a gynxcophore. 2885 
W. Roberts Urin. ff Renal Dis. \\\. xiii. ted. 4) 648 The 
male [of Bil/tarzia Hxntatobid\ is. .provided with a '“gj’nK- 
.cophoric canal. 2828 M. RvANA/irin. Midtvifery 19 *Gyna;- 
cophysiology, or uses of the female organs of generation. 

Gynrococracy (dssi-, dsinffc^i-krasi). Also 7 
giHfflCocratie, S-ggynecooracy. [ad. Gr. yuyai/:o~ 
Kparia (Aristotle, Plutarch), f. ywatK^o)-^ yvvrj 
woman + -KpaWa-CRAOT. Ci.^.gyn^cocraiie(i^X\xc. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Government by a woman or 
women; female rule or mastery; depreciatingly^ 
petticoat government. 

Draytod s Poly'olb. xvii. Notes 276 Gynae- 
cocracie. 2614 — Titles Hon. 11. i. 276 Goropius vndertakes 
a coniecture of the first cause which excluded Ginscocratie 
(or female succession and gouernraent) among them. x66o ^ 
CoKEPatoer^Suh/. loo'l'hnt God has owned (jynmcocraty 
. .is evident in Del^rah. 169* Washington tr. Uliltods Def. 
Pop. vii. 169 What if it would overthrow a Gynascocracy too? 
2788 H. tpLK^EESchoolCandidatesifirji)^ That there should 
he permitted such an abuse of power m the world, as either 
a public or domestic Gynecocracy ! s^xSSzott Antiq. xxvL 
poteAsi the fishing villages on the Firths of Forth and Tay.. 
the govemmentis gynecocracy. 1886 Temple Bar hXXN ill. 
509 That social gynsecocracy for which France is famous. 
Hence Gynsecocra*tic, -cra'tical adjs., pertain- 
ing to gyn^ecocracy or female government ; Gyne*- 
cocrat, an upholder of or adherent to gynecocratic 
government. 

2856 F. E. Paget Oiulei Owlsi. 201 Can you tell me the 
ineaning of Gj-necocratical ? 2877 R. Mart/neau tr. Gold- 
zihtr's Hebrcitf Mythol. iv. 76 A theory of the history of 
civilisation usually called the Gynacocratic. 1878 Frasers 
Mag. XVII. 649 The rare respect for the proprietary rights 
of women in which Strabo saw a token of gynjecocratic bar- 
barism. 1893 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LVI, 68/3 The un- 
alloyed natives of Kocch Beharare so far gone as gynecocrais 
that all their property is vested in the women. 

G3m£ecolo^Cal d^in/k^l/i-d^ikal), a. [f. 
as next + -ic -t- -AL.] Pertaining or relating to 
gynsecology. 

1876 (title) Transactions of the [American] Gynecological 
Society. 1879 Comh. Mag. June 699 The gynaecological 
professor should be a man pledged to all the dogmas of the 
women’s Enfranchisement creed. 1879 J. M. Duncan Lect, 
Dis. Wom.\\. (1889) 4 Gynecological investigations are .. 
chiefly carried out in the hypbgastric region. 28S4 Health 
Exhib. Catal. lo^/t Patent Surgical Couch for gynaecolo- 
gical and obstetric examinations and general operations. 

Hence Gyzxeecolo*gically adv., in accordance 
with the science of gynacology. 

1885 G. H, Taylor Pelv. ^ Hemt. Therap. 216 Hyper- j 
aeraia, which .. is gynaecologically known by a multitude ■ 
of other names. 

Gynecologist (dgai-, d5in/l:f>-16d5ist). [f. 

next + - 1 ST.] An expert in gyntecology. 

2872 F. G, Thomas Dis. Women. 41 Gyn«cologists ranged 
themselves into two parties. xBro J. M. Duncan Led, Vis. 
Worn, xxviii. (1889) 230 Many of the greatest gynsecologists 
say that these abscesses never should be opened. 

Gynascology (dS^i-, d 3 inikpT 6 d 5 i). Also 
gynecology, [f. Gyn.£CO- + -logy.] That de- 
partment of medical science which treats of the 
functions and diseases peculiar to women. Also 
■loosely y the science of womankind. 

2847 in Craig. 2867 New Syd. Soc. Retrosp. 368 Gyna- 
cology, embracing the Physiology and Pathology of the 
non.pregnant state, 1883 Hart & Barbour (title) hlanual of 
Gynecology. 2885 yrttl. Educ. i June 256 He., was theoreti- 
cally an adept in ^ynsecology— the science of womankind. 

II Gynsecomtis d^in^pnoi-tis). [L., a. 
Gr. 7 uvoiKaivrTir, f. yvvaiK-, yvVT) woman,] 

1. The women’s apartments in a household ; 

— GYN.ECEUII I, 

1855 R, F. Burton EUMedinak II. xv. 47, I often saw 
parties of women mount the stairs to the G>'nsconitis. 

2. The women’s gallery in a church. 

2850 Neale East. Ck. 1. I. 206 The women's gallery, or 
gynsconitis, formed an important part of the earlier Byzan- 
tine churches. 2865^’^/. Rev. ii Feb. 282 The triforium is 
used^ throughout as a gynaekoniiis, or women's gallery, 
running round three sides of the church. 

Gynander (d.^joinaemdoj). [ad, Gr, ywa>Zpos 
(see Gynandrous).] 

1 , A woman with male characteristics. rare'“\ 

1888 Scribneds Mag. May 631/2 An emasculated type, 

product of short-haired w-omen and long-haired men, gy- 
nanders and androgynes. 

2. A plant of the class Gynandria. 

x828~32 Webster, Gynander, in botany, a plant whose 
stamens are inserted in the pistil. 

Gynandrian (dj^i-, d^intemdrian), a. [f. 
mod.L. Gynandria (Linnsus), f, Gr, yvv-i\ -i- di'5p-, 
dviip (see Cyhandroub) + -ian.] Pertaining to 
the Linnsean class Gynandria^ which consists of 
plants characterized by gynandrous flowers. 

2828-32 Webster Gynattdriatt^ having stamens inserted 
in the pistil. 

GynandrO- (ds^i-, djinje'ndrn), comb, form of 
Gr. yvvavbpos (see Gynandbous) in some modem 
scientific terms. Gynandromorpliism(-mp*rfiz’m) 
Rnt.^ the condition of being gynandromorpbous. 
Gyiianaromorphous(-mp*jfos) a. [Gr. pop<prj shape, 
form], having both male and female characters; 
applied to some few insects which appear to have 


both male and female markings on the body. Gy- 
na’ndrophore (-fosj) Bo/.j a gonophore which 
bears both the stamens and the pistil, 

2843 HuMrHREYS Brit. Moths 1 . 8 That so many instances 
of '‘Gynandromorphism have been observed in individuals 
of this species. 2867 Athenxum No. 20S0. 616/3 Two 
*gynandromorphous insects. 2878 Masters Henfrey's Bot, 
272 The *g5'nandrophorc bearing the stamens and os’aiy. 

Gynandrotis (d^oi-, d3in3e‘ndro3), <7. Bot. ff. 
Gr. yvvavZp-os (recorded in the sense * of doubtful 
sex ’) + -008 ; cf. Gyno- and -androus.] Applied 
to those flowers and plants in which the stamens 
and pistil are united in one column, as in orchids ; 
said also of the stamens. 

2807 J. E, Smith Phys. Bot. 462 The rest of the Order are 
in no sense gynandrous. 2830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 189 
[Stylidiem.] Nearly allied both to CampanulacemandGooden- 
ovias, from both of which they are distinguished by their 
gynandrous stamens. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora p. xvii, 
Aristolochieas .. Stamens 6-22, epigynous or gynandrous. 
2897 Willis Flower. PI. I. 77 The stamens may be epj. 
petalous or gynandrous. 

Gynantherous : see Gyno-. 

Gjoiarchy (d3si*najki). Also 6-S gunnrohy. 
[f. Gr. yvv-i} woman + ^apx'ta, dpx^ rule.] Govern- 
ment by a woman or women. 

*S 77“67 Holinshed Chron. I. 13/2 The gunarchie of 
queene Cordeilla. x66o R. Coke Power 4- Subj. 201 That 
in Gjmarchy the wife is not subject, but superior to her 
husband. 2758 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IV. cccl. 159, 1 have 
always some hopes of a change under a Gunarchy ; where 
whim and humour commonly prerall. 2890 Blackw. Mag. 
CXLVII. 264/2 So W'ill you best help to mrintain .. the 
true gynarchy. 

Gynbred, obs. form of Gingerbread. 

Gyndal, var. Guindall Obs.y windlass. 

Gynec- : see Gyn^c-. 

Gynegium, obs. form of Gynajceum. 
Gyneocracy (d^si-, dgln/V'krasi). rare. Also 
7 gynceocratie, (gyneiocracie). [f. Gr. yvvrj 
woman + -(o)cracy,] Incorrect form for Gyn.eco- 

CRACY. 

26x2 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. zx. xii. § 47 The .. law. .which 
they call the Salick, by the which the French exclude 
Gyneiocracie [in list of* Faults escaped' altered to Gynoco- 
cratie), or Womens Gouerncment in chiefe. 2869 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Ourselves 276 In the gyneocracy of the future,— 
that new moral world which is to be under woman’s un- 
divided sway. xB8i L. H. Morgan Contrib. Amer. Eihnot, 
66 The moiher«righi and gyneocracy among the Iroquois, 
Gyng, variant of Ging Obs, 

Gyngangre, obs. form of Ginger. 
t Gyngawdry, -a'Wtre- Cookery. Obs. Also 
•audre, -autrey. A dish prepared with the livers 
of certain fishes. 

?cx390 Form of Cury't^o.r^^ (1780) 4? Gyngawdry. Take 
the Powche ana the Lyuour of haddok codivng and hake. 
r2430 Two Ceokery-bks. 15 Gyngaudre,— Take Lyuetv*s 
of Codlyngys, Haddok, Elys, or Hake bed, or Freysshe 
Mylwell bedys, J>e Pouches, Si pe Lyuerys, an sethe hem 
in fayre Water [etc.], e 2450 /bid. 94 Gyngaulrey. 24 . . in 
WamerAnt/q. Culin,(tqgT)^oGyngawtre. Takethepakeof 
the lyver of hake or of codlynge, or of hadok, and parboyle 
hit well. 

Gyuge, variant of Gikg Obs, 

Gyngebrede, obs. form of GingerbbexVD. 
Gynger, -evere, -ure, -yvre, obs. ff. Ginger, 
Gyngle, obs. form of Jingle. 

Gyuglimos, obs. form of Gixglymus. 

Gyngour, obs. form of Ginger. 

Gyniolatry (dsai-, d^iniip-latri). [Badly f. Gr. 
yvvTj woman + -(o)LATRr.] Adoration of or ex- 
cessive devotion to women. So GyneoTater,’ an 
adorer of women. 

2876 Lowell Among my Bits. Ser. 11. 36 The sentimental 
-gyniolatry of chivalry, which was at best but skin-deep, is 
lifted in Beatrice to an ideal and universal plane. 2890 
Harpers Mag. Oct. 757/2 He was become a gjmeolatcc. 
Gynny, obs. form of Guinea. 

Gyno- (dgoind^^ flsinJ), before a vowel gyn- 
(dgoin, dsin), reduced form of GYKiECO-, used 
chiefly in botanical terms with the meaning * pistil 
‘ovary’ (the more important are given as main- 
words) : GynantherouB (-tE'nJjcros) a. Bot. [An- 
ther] : see quot. Gynocardic (-kaudik) a. Chem. 

[f. mod.L. Cynocardia (Gr, napbia heart), a genus of 
the N.O. Bixacese]f in gynocardic acid, the supposed 
active principle of Chaulmugra oil, which is pro- 
duced by the plant Gynocardia odorata. Gyno- 
dlcecious (-doif/pas) a. Bot. [Dkecious], having 
perfect and female flowers on different plants ; so 
Gyuodioecism (-doiiPsiz’m), the condition of being 
gynodicecious. Qyaomoaoeclotts (-mfnz’J’ss) a. 
Bot. [Moncecioos], having both perfect and female 
flowersonthesameplant. Gynopliaglte (-p'fad^ait) 
[Gr. -<^*07-05 eating + -ite] humorous nonce-'ivd.^ 
a woman-eater. *[• Gyuop 2 il*Iiaii, Gyoo'phllous 
adjs. [Gr. -^iXos loving], woman-loving, Gyno- 
plasUc (-plK-stik) c. Phys. [Plastic], ‘ relating 
to the closing of unnatural openings in the 
female organs of generation, or to the opening of 
closed or dilatation of contracted natural open- 
ings of the same organs* (Syd. Soc, Lex, 1886). 
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/I Gynosteglnm (-stf'dsiym) Bot. . [Gr. criyi) 
roof], ihe sheath ofa gynteceum. H Gynosteminm. 
(-stf-mii^m) Bot. [Gr. cTTjficuv thread, stamen], the 
column consisting of the united stamens and pistil, 
as in the orchis. 

1874 R. Brows j'lfan. Bot. Gloss., *Gynanihermts^ an 
'abnormal condition of the flower in which the stamens are 
converted into pistils. 1897 AUbuH's Sysi. Med. II. 76 
The active principle of the oil [sc. chaulmoogra oil], *g>’no- 
cardic acid, has also been prescribed internally by Besnier 
and others. 1877 Darwin Forms 0/ FI. 298 The species 
now to be considered consist of hermaphrodites and females 
without males .. which I have called •gjmt^icecions. r88o 
Gray Strrict. Bot. vi. § 3. loi GynoKiicecious, where the 
flowers on separate individuals are some hermaphrodite and 
some female, but none male only. i88x H. MUllcr in 
Nature XXIII. 337 Stellaria ^lauca..is gynodioscious. 
1897 Willis PI, I. 89 This is termed *gynodioecism 
and is common also in Caryophyllaceae . . and other plants. 
x83x H. MUller in Nature XXIII. 337 Syringa Persica .. 
js *gynomona:cious. 1897 Willis Florver. PI. II. 97 The 
jnost common case is *gynomonoecism, the ray-florets being 
9, the disc 1853 Lyttoi# My Novel nr. xxii, He preys 
upon the we.aker sex, and is a *Gynophagitc. 1647 R. 
Bacon Cyprian Acad. Aij b, My *Gynophilian or amorous 
infant. 1623 Cockeram, *Gynophilous, a louer of women. 
•1B80 Gray Stimct. Bot. 414/1 ’Gynostegium, a sheath or 
covering of the gynoeclum, of whatever nature. i86x Bent- 
ley Man. Bot. 256 The column is . . termed the *gy'noste- 
mium, and the flowers are said to be gynandrous. 1880 
C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI. 226 The circumnutation of 
the gynostemium of Stylidium . . is highly remarkable, and 
apparently aids in the fertilisation of the flowers, 
G^^ObS'Se (djsi’n-, d^i’iuyb^'s). Bot. Also in 
mod.L. form gynobasis. [f. Gtxo- + Base.] The 
flat or conical enlargement of the receptacle of 
a flower supporting the g}’nsEceum. 

1830 Lindley Syst.Bot. 136 Carpella equal in number 
to the petals, lying upon an enlarged, tumid, fleshy disk 
(the gynobase). 183a — fntrod. Bot. i. ii. § 9. 137 Gyno- 
basis. X849 Carpenter P/tys, 414 The seed-vessel, 
when ripe, splits into four valves, learing the thick hard 
gynobase in the centre. 

Hence Gsmobasic (dgai-, d^inJb^i'sik) a.y per- 
taining to or having a gjmobase ; gynobasic style, 
one rising from the base of the ovary. Also Gyno- 
baseons (-bFi*sibs) a. rare. 

1836 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. (ed. e) 128 No Gynohaseous 
order has more than 5 carpels, except accidentally. Euphor- 
biacea:, which are much more like g>'nobasic plants [etc,], 
i86x Bentley Man, Bot. 289 The ovary is said to be gyno- 
‘basic, 2878 Oliver EIcm, Bot. it. aia The style springing 
from the centre and base of the lobes of the ovary, termed 
gj’nobasic. 2897 Willis Flovjer. PI, I. 77 The style usually 
crowns the ovary but is sometimes lateral, basal orgynobaslc. 

Gynocracy (djai-, d.^inp’krasi). [f. Gtno- -f- 
•CRAor.] *= Gyn.£COORaot ; also quasi- 
women as the ruling class. 

x7»8 Pope Let. to Sivi/i S.’s Wks. 1761 VIII. 75, I am 
told the Gynocracy are of opinion, that they want no better 
writers than Cibber and the British journalist. x8« Scott 
Niguel xvii, Oligarchy, Umited monarchy, and even gyno- 
cracy. 1824 Byron yuan xvi. IH, But wear the newest 
mantle of b^^ocrisy. On pain of much displeasing the gyno- 
cracy. 2864 Macm. July 2x9 From a gynocracy.. 
heaven save us and all Christian communities ! 

So Gynocra'tic a, = Gyn.<ecocratic. 

2847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 25 Hers was not a popular 
form of gynocratic government, 2862 Hulme tr. Maqiiin- 
Tandon 11. iii. 298 Linnxus terms the government [of Dees] 
a gynocratic republic. 

II Gynoscinm, the Bsnal but incorrect form of 
GtN;Ecedm 2, Bot. 

Gynophore (djai-n-, d.^i-nJfo.j), [f. Gtko- + 
Gr. -<pop-0! bearing. Cf. K gynophore.] 

1 . Bot. The pedicel or stalk which in some flowers 
supports the ovarj’. 

^2812 S. F. Cray Nat. Arrattgevi. PI. I. 259 It is some- 
times difficult to distinguish between the g^mophore and 
the nectary. 283a Lindley Introd. Bot. it. ii. § xo. 139 Some- 
times the ovarium, .is seated upon a long stalk. ..This stalk 
is often called ihe thecaphore or gynophore. 2871 H. Mac- 
millan True Vine iu (1872) 64 The central gynophore (of 
the Passion flower], bearing the stamens and pistil, was the 
pilLir of the cross. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI. 225 
The gjmophorc cX Arackis hyfogna. 

2 . Zool, One of the branches bearing the female 
•gonophorcs in certain Hydrozoa. 

2862 J. R. Greene Ccelent. j^^ When male and female 
gonophorcs differ extem.’illy in form, the special terms 
* androphore ' and * g^mophore ’ are employed to distinguish 
them. 2877 'iivxi.v.'y Anat.'lnv. Anim. 243 The groups of 
male and female gonophorcs are home upon separatchranches 
of the gonobla-siidium (androphores and g^mophores). 
t Gynour. Sc. Obs. [Aphetic form of ettgyuottr 
(see Kn'GIKEf.r sb. and cf. Gin j^.l).] One who 
manages cngincs'of war. 

^ 227s Barcour Bruce x\ti. 690 Hie g^-nour than gert bend 
m by the gj*ne. [Cf. 1 . 6S2 engynour, t’.r, gjiiour.} 
-gWous (d^inos), Bot. stijjix forming adjs., f. 
mod.L. -gyn-us (a. Gr. -Tvi'or adj. termination, f. 
7tv-i7 woman, fcm.ile) + -ous; used as « ‘having 
...female organs or pistils’, as in mouogynous 
having one pistil, ietragynous haring four pistils, 
etc., androgynous having stamens and pistils on 
the same flower or same plant. (Cf. -akdrous.) 
Q3mypro, obs. form of Juniter. 

Gyo, vari.nnt of Gno, dial., a gully, creek. 

*878 R. Dick Baker cf Thurso riii. Si And roll along the 
g>'oes far inland. 


Gyour, variant of Gutour Ohs. 

Gyp 1 (dgip). Also 8 jip, 9 gip. [perh. short 
for Gipsy or for Gippo 2.] 

1 . At Cambridge and Durham, a college servant, 

esp. one who attends on one or more undergraduates. 
In the first quot. the meaning appears to be some- 
what different. ' 

2750 Dodd Poems (1767) 32 No more the jolly Jips. -carol 
out their songs. Note. Are an idle useful set of hangers on 
the college, who procure ale, pence, *&c., by running errands, 
and doing little services for their masters. 1790 Spirit Publ. 
ymls. (t8oo) 111. 226 The College G>t>s, of high illustrious 
worth, With all the dishes in long order go. iBo'iGradus ad 
Crt«/<x3. (1824) 128 To avoid .. gate-bills he will be out at 
night as late as he pleases . . climb over the College walls, 
and fee his Gyp well. 2805 H. IC White in Kem. (1819) I. 
209 My bed-maker, whom we call a gj'p,froni_a Greek word 
signifying a vulture, runs away with ct'erything he can lay 
his hand.s on. 2822 Scott xvi, No scout in Oxford, 
no gip in Cambridge ever matched him in speed and intelli- 
gence. 2839-^0 Thackeray Catherine viii, I was a gyp at 
Cambridge. ’2894 Wilkins & Vivian Green Bay Tree I. 
234 The spiritual destitution of bedmakers and gyps. 

b, attrib. gyp-room, a room where the gj’ps 
keep table furniture, etc. 

- 2872 M. Lecrand Catnb. FresJwt. 220 He fetched the .. 
Tcvivlng beverage from the gj’p-room. 1886W1LLIS& Clark 
Cambridge I. 624 The cloister., was cut off to supply a 
gj-p-room. 

2 . U. S. slang. A thief. 

28S9 in Century Diet. 

G'yp ^ S. [? Short for Gypsy, Gipsy 

used as a proper name for a bitch.] A bitch. 

2890 J. Cooke in G. O. Shields Big Game N. Amer. 248 
Old Tige had filled up on the first Deers inwards. He 
looked Tike a g>’p, and near her time. 2895 A. Hunter in 
Outing (U. S.) XXVII. 75/2 One of the pack— a long- 
limbed gyp named Queen . . covered with black pitch-like 
mud. 

Gyp, variant of Gip v. ; GiP int. Obs. 

Qypeer, Gypeyere, obs. variants of Gipser. • 

Gype, -ell, variant of Gipe, Gipel Obs., a tunic. 

Gypo(‘U)n, obs. variant of Gipon. 

Gyppe, variant of Gip int. Obs. 

G^S (dsips). Also 4 ?//. gipsis, 5 gipse, 8 
gypse. [Anglicized form of Gypsom. Cf. F. 
gypse, G. gips.^ — Gypsum. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Irii. (X49O 509 In the 
grounde abowte Pary.s is a manere stone that nyght Gipsis. 
C242Q Pallad. on Hstsb. xi. 383 Or gipse, or askes twey 
cotuls no wronge Thy wynes doth. '2756 P. Browne 
yamaica^fi 'Vht g>*pse. -.is commonly found of some regular 
form approaching upon the rhomboide. 2774 Projects . \r\ 
Ann. Reg. jo8/r To coalesce and set as readily as our 
g>’pses and plasters. 283^ Brit.Husb. I, 439 Gyps is cal- 
careous earth saturated with vitriolic acid. H. Mar- 
RYAT Vear in Swedest II, 244 Coffered ceilings of gyps are 
iriumiihs of the plasterer’s art. 

attrib. xBfia H. Marryat Vear in Stveden II. 141 The 
Wrangel Grafehor is a fine specimen of northern g>’ps-work. 

Gypsa, obs. plural of Gypsum. 

f Gy^sa'tion. Obs. rare“^, [as if ad, L. 
*gypsdtidn’etn, n, of action f. gypsare Gypse v.'] 
The action or process of plastering with gypsum ; 
pargetting. 

2656-82 in Blount Glossogr. 2676 in Coles. 

Gjrpse (d^ips), V. Also 5 gips0. [In sense a. 
ad. L, g}psd-re, f. gypsum (see Gypsum sb.) ; in 
sense b. f. Gyps,] •fa. trans. To close or plaster 
down with gypsum {pbsi). b. To dress (a field) 
with gypsum ; only in Gypsed (djipst),///. a. 

€ 2420 Pallad. on Hush, xi. 477 So gipsc hit vp, and kepe 
nitfor thynage. 524 Now gipse nit fast. 2850^x7//. 

R. Agric. Soc. XI. 11. 434 The m'psed clover becomes a 
good crop, while the ung^ysed cTovcr is burnt up by the 
drought. 

Gypsees, obs. pi, of Gipsy. 

Gypseous (d3i*p5ras), a. [f, late L. g)pse-us 
(f. gypsum) 4- -ous. Cf. Gypsous.] 

1. Kesembling or having the qualities of gj’psum. 

i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 437 Of phlegme. . . If 
gypseous, by nodous swellings, 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Exiemp. 278 And these {Expectorators].. cast purulent and 
gypseous Matter out of the Bronchia. 278* Phil. Trans. 
LaXII. 323This clay, .contains no gypseous matter. 2796 
W. Marshall IV. England I, 16, I was led to the idea, 
that they [crystals of quartz] were of a gj’pseous nature. 

. 2 . Containing or consisting mainly of gypsum. 

2772 Br. Watson Chetn, Ess. (2787) V. 127 GiTseous 
alabasters,^ plaster stone [etc.]. 2778 Woulfe in Phil. 

Trans. LXIX. 24 Heavyspars, commonly called selenitica! 
or gi’pseous spars. 1830 Lyell /' rfuc. Gw/. (1875) 1. 1. ri. 
xxj ITie g^'pseous red marl of Aix, in Provence. 2840 
Murchison Siluria xiii. 321 It is flanked by the Ural 
Jlountains, gypseous Umestoncs form tbe base, 286* Dana 
Man. Geol. 247 Variegated g^’pseous marls. 2880 Libr. 
Univ, Nnozvl. (U. S.) XII. 478 Tbe peculiar color [of the 
Red River] is^ attributed to the red clay of the g>*pscous 
formation, .of its bed. 

Gypsiferous (d^ipsrfcros), a. [f. Gyps-um -j- 
•(i)ferou 8. Cf. F. gypsiftsr,} Yielding or con- 
taining gypsum. 

2847 in CRAin. 2849 Murchison Siluria xviii. 444 The 
g^msifcrous and salt-luring formation of the Upper Silurian. 
iW* Rawlinson Anc, Mon. I. i, 236 ITie soli too is often 
gj'psircTtms, 

tGjrpsino, a. Obs. rare’^K [f. Gyps-um -h 
-ib'E.J « Gypseous. 

1695 Phil. Trans, XIX. 151 It makes a glittering shew, 


being built of Gypsine Stone, or Rock-Ising-glass, resem. 
bling alabaster. 2753 in Chambfrs Cycl. Supp. 

■ Gypsion, Qypsire : see Gipsy, Gipser, 
Gypsography (flaipsp-grafi). rare. [f. Gr. 
■yuYo-rgypsnm + -7/:a^>ia-GiiAPHT.] Theartorprac- 
tice of engraving on gipsum or on plaster of Taris. 

1840 Mag. XXXIl. 256 Gypsography — This is the 

new title bestowed bn the process., heretofore styled metallic 
relief engraring. 2845 Athenxum 21 Lan. 41 -We were 
made acquainted with Gypsography and Glyphography. 

Gypsous (d^i-psas), a. [f. Gyps-um + -ous. 
Cl. h. gypseuxl] Gypseous i and 2. 

2655 Fuller Hist. Caonb. 129 An exhalation in moist 
weather out of Gipsous or plaisterly ground.’ 2811 Pinker- 
: TON Peiral.-l. 501 The statues' of the superb mausoleum 
..are of gj’psous a1aba.ster. 2852 Th. Koss HumboltfPs 
Trav. HI, xxxii. 394 Nothing., proves the independence 
of those arenaceous and g^'psous soils. 

; Gypsxmi (dai-psom), sb. Min. PI. S gypsa, 
8-9 gypsums, [a. 'L.' gypsum, ad. Gr. -linpos 
-chalk, gypsum.] Hydrous calcium sulphate, the 
mineral from which plaster of Paris is made. 

[1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) I. 271 Bysides Parys is greet 
plente of a manere stoon Jxit hatte gypsus.] 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, ir. v. 92 Gypsum iayed up in the earth 
the space of 80 yeeres. 2662 Evelyn Chakogr. (1769) 33 
‘Figures in. .g^'psum. 2759 W. Cullen Let. in Life (1832) 
I. 127 Are the talcs and gj’psums different in their Compo- 
sition. ^ 2776 Woulfe in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 6ro The 
Tolognian stone and other such spars, as well as the g>'psa, 
are decomposed by fixed alkalies, a 2817 T. Dwight Trew. 

‘ Nnv Eng. etc. (1822^ II. 343 Lands, dressed with gypsum, 
have been equally favourable to wheat. 2860 Tyndall 
Glac. II. xxxi. 409 The prism presented the appearance of a 
-crystal of gypsum. 2872 Roscoe Elem. Ckem, 218 Gypsum 
when moderately heated loses its water, and is then called 
plaster of Paris. 

attrib. 2823 Buckland Reliq. Diluv. i6p Ancient and 
modern bones occur mixed together only in’ the g^'psum 
cavitiesj 284^ Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia III. 95 The 
gypsum-quarries near Paris. 2862 Proc. Amer. Phxl. See. 
IX. 33 These gypsum deposits have no geological connec- 
tion with the coal. 

Gypsum (d5i-psum), ». [f. Gypsum sb.] trails. 
To dress (land or a crop) with gypsum. 

18x9 Covimun. Board Agric. 521 The whole field ». was 
again g>’psumed at the rate of four bushels per acre. 2834 
Brit. Hush. 1. 323 Cattle show, .a remarkable predilection 
for clover which has been gypsumed. 

Hence Gypsumed ppl. a. 

2842 yml. R. Agric. Soc. II. i. ixi The comparative pro- 
.duce of the gypsumed over not gypsumed land is ver^’ great. 
'2849 J. F. Johnston Exper, A^'e, 120 On wheat, after 
gypsumed clover. 

Gypsy, alternative form of Gipsy. 

, Gyptian, Qyraff(a, obs. ff. Gipsy, Giraffe. 
Gyral (d33ioTal), a, [f. Gyre or Gyk-cs sb. 
+ -al.] a. Moving in a circle or spiral; whirl- 
ing, gyratory, b. Pertaining to a gyrus or g)’ri 
(see Gyrus). Hence Gyrally -adv., in a gyral 
manner ; in a circular form or arrangement. 

2750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 204 'Hie flower consists of five 
pale-white leaves gj-rally Incircling one another. 1827 
Blackvj, Mag. XXL 791 We were not seen slolleringgi’rally 
away up-hill. 2828-32 Webster, Gyral, whirling, moving 
in a circular form. 

Gyrant (d^oi^ rant), a. rare “ ^ Tn 9 girant. 
[ad. L. gyrant-em, pres. pple. of ^'rdre to move 
in a circle,] Haring a circular or spiral course. 

2844 Mrs, Browning Dramd Exile Poems 1850 I. 3S» 

I wound in girant orbits. . 

Gyrate (d^aioT^), a. [ad. h.gyrSt-us rounded, 
pa, pple. of gyrdre: see Gyre v.] Arranged in 
rings or convolutions. In Botany = Circinate ; 
also, see quot. 1836. 

• 1830 Lindi.ey Nat. Syst. Bot, 245 The peculiar gyrtRc 
vernation of the leaves of Cycade®. 2836 Penny Cycl. V. 
2^3/1 Gyrate, see Circinafe. Also, surrounded by an elastic 
ring, as the theca of ferns. 2845 Lindley Sch. Bot. I'j 
X1858) 25 Flowers regular, with straight anihcr->'alves,..and 
gyrate foliation. 2862 Bentley Alan. Bot. 212 A circin.ate 
or gyrate cyme. 2876 J. S. Bristowe Theory j- 
Afed. (ed. 2) 324 Sinuous or gyrate bullous bands. 2878 
Nicholson in Encycl. Brit. VI. 373/2 By this ‘fcnal 
growth the corallum becomes ‘g>Taie' or 'meandrinc . 
1897 AUbutt's Syst, Afed. II. 278 The gjTate or ringed 
form of the patches. 

Gyrate (d3ai»T^'t), v. [f. 'L.gyrdN, ppB stem 
oi gyrdre i see Gyrez/.] intr. To move in a circle 
or spiral; to revolve, usually round'a fixed point 
or on an axis ; to rotate, whirl. 

2830 Fraser's Alag. I. 32 Undefined cornels that nTate 
equally through suns earths and satellites. 2847 Emfr^oN 
Repr. Afen, Swedenborg Wks, (Bohn) 1. 318 The plobulcof 
blood gyrates around its own axis in the human vcin^, as the 
planet in the sky. 2858 G. Macdonald xviuytx 
With a somerset and a run, [he] threw himself g>Taung mio 
the air. 2892 Stevenson the Plains 1^1 Came the 

dusty night-fliers, to g^'rate for one brilliant instant rounu 
the flame. 

fg. x88< Miss Braddon WyllartTs Weird II. ”4 The 
rest of Pans was gyrating in the whirlpool of fashionable 
pleasure. 

Hence Gyrated ///, tr. — Gyrate n. ; OyTating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

2822-34 Goods Study Med. fed. 4) IV. 458 GjTatcd dry 
scall. /bid. 459 TTie Gyrated Variety [of psoriasis] runs in 
a migratory course. 1837 Carlyle />. A*rr. I. iti- 1, !**'•• - 
gjTatings .are at an end. 2860 hlAunv Phys.Geog.Sea iLow) 
xix. 5 795 The g^'rating column is never hundreds of 
diameter. 2872 Tv.ndall Fragm. Set, (1S79) I. vii. 242 



GYRATION. 

A kind of mystery attaches itself’to gyrating water. 1884 
Daily 24 Apr. 6 Other articles in the house appearing 
to perform a gyrating movement. 

Gyration (d33ior£‘‘Jan). Also 8 giration, 
[n. of action f. L. gyrarex see Gyre Cf. F. 
giralion."] 

1 . The action or process of gyrating ; motion in 
a circle or spiral ; revolution round a fixed centre 
or axis, turning round, wheeling or whirling ; an 
instance of any of these. 

x6xs CnooKE Body of Man 457 If there had not beene 
these gyrations in the substance of the braine. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iv. 80 The ayre impelled retumes 
unto its place in a gyration or whirling. i6dr Glanvxli. 
Van. Dogm. ix. 81 A French Top, throwne from a cord 
which was wound about it, will stand as it were fixt .. and 
yet continue in its repeated Gyrations. 1704 Newton 
Opticks^ 1. (1721) 123 If a burning Coal be nimbly moved 
round in a Circle with Gyrations continually repeated. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 527 They might then 
make one giration in a long ellipsis. 1794 Atwood in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXIV. 127 note. To place the centre ofgyration 
nearly at the same distance from the axis. x8z6 Kirdy & 
Sr. Entomol. (1843) 240 It performs its gyrations alter- 

nately from left to right and from right to left. 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Sci. xv. (1849) 140 In the 
northern hemisphere the gyration [of the wind] is contrary 
to the movement of the hands of a watch. Ibid. 141 Beyond 
the actual circle of gyration or limits of the storm. x86o 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xix. § 796 In the gyrations 
of the storm. iSyz Daily News 25 Mar., Snowflakes that 
danced in eccentric fantastic gyrations. 1882 Minchin 
Unipi. Kinemat. no .^/=mass of the whole body and k its 
radius of gj’ration about GH, 1897 Ouida Massareues x\. 
Women were nevertheless enchanted to he embraced by 
him in its [the waltz’s] giddy gyrations, 

b; with reference to immaterial things or Jig. 
1808 J. Barlow Columb. ix. 44a The vast gyration of a 
thousand years. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 11. xiv, His life 
was a gyration of energetic curiosity. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. 
Faith (1853) 35 Such is the appearance of Geo. Fellowes in 
that rapid gyration to which he has been subjected. x863 
E. Edwards Ralegh I. ix. 146 His present effort was still 
more impeded by endless gyrations of irresolution. 1883 
S. Waddincton a. H. Clough 83 The vortex of religious ex- 
citement., kept him idly moving in its ceaseless gyrations. 

2 . cotter, in Conck. One of the whorls of a spiral 
univalve shell. 

Hence Gyra’tional a., characterized by gyration. 
tBSg in Century Diet, (citing R. A. Proctor), 

Gyrator (d33i«*r^**t3i). [as if L. *gyrdtort 
agent-n. f, gyrdre to Gyrate.] He who or that 
which gyrates or whirls. 

1836 E, Howard R. Reefer xx, I shall call them the pul- 
sating and the gyrating leg. . .Whilst you were admiring the 
undulating grace of the pulsator, «. you would And the 
gyrator had stolen a march upon you. 1895 H. Stores in 
Aihenasuvt 7 Sept. 325/3 Beautifully made [stone] axes, 
knives, gyrators. 

Gjrratory (dsai.-ratsri), a. [as if ad. L. 
ratSnus, f. gyrare to Gtbaie. Cf. F. gimlaire.'\ 
Moving in a circle or spiral ; revolving, whirling. 

18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Art II. 52 The mischief 
produced by the gyratory motion of the air. 1833 Herschel 
Asiron. iv. 172 The nutation of the earth’s axis is a small 
and slow gyratory movement. x8s8 Merc. Marine Ma^. 
V. 197 Several Others were more or less impji«ted in the 
gyratory ma.«s. 1874 Hartwig Atrial viii. 124 Large 
gyratory columns of water or sand. 1898 Blackw. Mag. 
Oct. 539/2 Solomon studied awhile the gyratory movements 
of three hawks. 

Gyre (dsaiei), sh. poet, and literary. Also 7 
gire. [ad. L.. gyt'^ttSj ad. Gr, ring, circle, 

Cf. Giro.] 

1 . A turning round, revolution, whirl; a circular 
or spiral turn. 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat. xi. B ij, Fashions.. Which, .do 
cum, and goe in circled gyre. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. v. 8 
To ward, Or strike, or hurtle rownd in warlike gyre. 1603 
B. JoNsoN Satyr, Pardon, lady, this wild strain, ,, Elves, 
apply your gyre again. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, 494 
Other Artizans doe but practise, wc still learne ; others run 
still in the same gyre, to wearinesse..our choice Is infinite. 
C1620 7 *. Robinson M. Magd. 786 Like to y* top, y* in his 
gyre doth spin. 1649 Bulwer Paihomyot. 11. L 71 In all 
these we may easily maintaine the gyre or circumaction of 
the Head, 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 78 Whirling 
them in oblique gyres. 1814 Cary Dante, Inf. xvii. 93 Be 
thy wheeling gjTCS Of ample circuit, easy thy descent. 
1829 Southey Inscrip. Caled. Canal 2 The glede Wheeling 
between the mountains in mid air. Eastward or westward 
as his gyre inclines. 1856 Mrs. Browning Auk Leigh iv. 
1167 Graduating up in a spiral line Of still expanding and 
ascending gyres. 

2 . concr. A ring, circle, spiral ; also, a vortex. 

1500 Spenser F. Q. in. i. 23 She rushing through the 

thickest preasse Perforce disparted their compacted gyre. 
1629 Massinger Picture 11. h,^ He .. dispersed the armed 
gire With which I «'as environed. s^6 Goad Ce/cst. 
Bodies II. vii. 244 To hurry a great Ship downright in a 
Dismal Gyre, down into the deep. X718 Blair in Phil. T rans. 
XXX. 893 The Cochlea is a long Cavity consisting of three 
Gyres or Meanders. 1848 Lytton Harold v. i, The smoke 
rises in dark gyres to the air. i88x Rossetti House of Li/e, 
Soniu xliv. Ah ! in your eyes so reached what dumb adieu, 
What unsunned gyres of waste eternity? ^ 1892 W. E. 
Henley Song of Sword, Lond. Voluntaries iv. 10 In genial 
wave on wave and gyre on gyre. 

^ 3 . *A trance’ (Cockeram Obs.— ^ 

Prob. a mistake. Cf. the following ; x6r2 Drayton Poly- 
olb. v, Streames in whose entrancing gjTcs Wise nature oft 
herselfe her workmanship admires. 

4 . Comb., tis gyre-circling 3 . 6 \. 
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xBSi Rossetti Rose^ Mary, Beryl-song, Gyre-circling 
spirits of fire. 

Gyre (dgai.j), V. poet. Also 5, 7 gire. [ad. 
L. gyrare, f. gyrus (see prec.).] 

1 . trails. To turn or whirl round, rare, 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. t.'say The side in longe vppon the 
south, let sprede..girc hit from the colde west, if tliow 
conne. 1628 Bp. HALL/Tewr. lVks.^t66o) 25 With the spight- 
ful Philislim, he [the Devil] puts out both the eyes of our 
apprehension and judgement, that he may gyre us about in 
the Mill of unprofitable wickednesse. 1835 G. Meredith 
Diana Crosiways xxii. She was out at a distance on the 
ebb-sands hurtled, gyred, beaten to all shapes, 

+ 2 . To revolve round, compass. Obs. 
c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 203 September Is with Aprill 
houns euen, ffor Phebus lijk in either gireth heuen. 

3 . intr. To turn round, revolve, whirl, gyrate. 
*S 93 Drayton Eclog. 11. 71 Which from their proper Orbes 
not goe, Whether they gyre swift or slow. X598 Yonc 
Diana xo When to the west the sunne begins to g>Te. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Jsl. il xxxvii, A. .groom. .Which soon 
the full-grown kitchin cleanly drains By divers pipes, with 
hundred turnings giring. Ibid. iv. viii, Round about two 
circling altars gire In blushing red. 1808 J. Barlow 
Columb. n\. 785 Mutual strokes with equal force descend., 
now gyring prest High at the head, now plunging for the 
breast. x8x4 Southey Roderick xii. The eagle’s cry, Who 
. .at her highest flight A speck scarce visible, gyred round 
and round. 

Hence Gyring* vbl. sb., revolution, gyration. 
Gyring" ppl. a., revolving, whirling, gyrating; 
also, encircling, encompassing ; whence Gyrinffly 
adv., with revolving motion. 

^ 1575 Laneham Zc/, (1871) 18 With sundry windings, gyr- 
ings, and ctreumflextons. 1590 Peele Polyhymnia 36 At 
the shock The hollow gyring vault of heaven resounds. 
*594 J* Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 72 One colour teinteth 
all, Turrets, doores, and gyring wall. X598 — Greene in 
Cone. (1878) 150 Wind-tossed waues which with a gjTing 
course Circle the Centers-ouerpeering maine. 2635 Quarles 
Embl.vi.X\. (1718) 193 This gyring lab’rinth. 1635 Hey- 
WOOD Hierarch, ti. 63 They [the Heavens] alter in their 
gyring more or less, a 1640 Day Pari. Bees (1881) 76 The 
massie world.. That on Gyrcing [so MS.J spheares is hurld. 
x6s9 Torriano, A-gironda, giringly, about and about. 

Gyre-carline (gaioukaulin). Sc. Also 6 
gyr(^e)-, gyir-carling, (9 giean carlin). [f. ON. 
gygr='^QTyt. 6 \:sX.g;ure ogress, witch + Carline1. 
Cf. ON, gygjar~karl the husband of an ogiess.] 
The mother-witch ; a witch, hag. 

X5« Lyndesay Satyre 4592 [Folly speaks] My gudame, 
the Gyre Carling, l^irnde me the Propbesie of Marling. 
a 1605 PoLWART Ply ting w. Montgomerie 661 Leaue boggles, 
brownies, gyr-caxlmgs and gaists. X815 Scott Guy M. lii, 
The elves and the gyre-carhngs. 1822 — Pirate vi, What 
kind of a country of guisards and gyre-carlines is this ! 

tGyrefttl, a. Obs. [f. Gyre sb. + -ful.] 
Full of gyres or turns; circling, whirling. 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat. i . t: Avij, Whose carts when 
they were roulde With gyrefull sway, by coursers swyfte. 
X583 Stanyhurst /Eneis (Arb.) 138 Iheyte labor boat they 
folow : toe the flame fits gyreful awarding. 
GTreucepliaJate (d^sierense'fali^l), a. Zool. 
[f, mod.L. Gyreitcephala (sec below), f. Gtr-us + 
kyKi<f>a\os brain (see Encephala).] Pertaining to 
or having the characters of the Gyrencepkala, one 
of the four main divisions of mammalia in Owen’s 
system, consisting of those in which the cerebrum 
is convoluted. So Gyrence phaloizs a. 

1859 Owen Classif, Mammalia 35 These lirob-characlcrs 
can only be rightly applied to the gyrcocephalous subclass. 
x866 — Anat. Verted. 11. 272 The Gyrencephalous quad- 
rupeds, as a general rule, have a scrotum. 1875 Blake 
Zool. 43 The gyrencephalate sub-class. 

Gyrer, Gyrfaicon, obs.ff. Jeereb, Gerfalcon. 
Gyrfaxinfc, variant of Gebpaunt Obs., giraffe. 
Gyrle, gyrll, obs. forms of Girl. 

Gyrnall, Gyrn(e, obs. ff. Gibnel Sc., Girn. 
Gyro- comb, form repr. Gr. fvpQ-s in 

sense of ‘ ring, circle, spiral *, as in ; Gyroceran 
(-p’seran) a. Conch. [Gr. nepar-, /cepas born], per- 
taining to the genus Gyroccras, typical of the 
family Gyroceratidx of fossil nautiloid cephalopods 
having the whorls not contiguous. Gyroceratite 
(-se’ratait) Conch., a fossil cephalopod of the 
family Gyroceratidx ; hence Gyroceratitic (-sera- 
ti'tik)iz, Gyrodactyle (-dse’ktil) [Gr. Sd/fTv- 

Aoy finger], a trematode worm of the genus Gyro- 
dactylus. Gy'rograpli (-graf) [Gr. -ypatpos writ- 
ing, recording], an instrument for recording re- 
volutions. fl Gyjropsori'asis Med., Psoriasis 
occurring in circular patches Soc.Lex. 1886), 
Gyrotrope (-trp«p) Electr. [Gr. -Tpotroj turning] 
= Commutator {ibid.y 

1884 Science I II. Feb. 123/2 The loosely coiled [shell] but 
with whorls not in contact ^gyroceratitic. 1864 Cobbold 
Entozaa 44 Those singular ectoparasitic creatures kno^ 
as the *Gyrodactyles. 18x7 Blackw fitag. I. 525 A Celestial 
*Gyrograph .. w’hich gives the true bearings, rising, set- 
ting, and culminating, of forty of the principal fixed stars, 
for any hour and minute of the twenty-four hours. 

Gyrogonite (d5ai3rp'gdh3it). Geol. [f. Gyro- 
+ Gr. yCv-os seed + -ite.] A petrified seed-vessel 
of plants of the genus Chara, spiral in form, and 
formerly supposed to be a shell. 

1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 147 Seeds of Chars, 
or Gyrogonites, are converted into carbonate of lime, in 


GYEONOMONIC. 

which the nut is sometimes found within. 2833 Lyell 
Princ, Geol. III. 236 In the limestone I found g>’rogonites. 
1833 G. A. Mantell ll^ouders Geol. (1838) II. 600 The gj- 
rogonitesjof the tertiary strata of the Paris basin. 
(i3^oidal (djaioroi'dal), a. [f. Gyke or Gyros 
+ -01D + -AL.] 

. 1 . Cryst. Having a spiral arrangement, as certain 
planes, etc. in some crystalline forms. 

.2864 in Webster.. 1895” Story-Maskelyne Crysiallogr. 
§ *77 '1‘he axes of symmetry .. preserve the characteristics of 
the system, but in the absence of planes of symmetry they do 
^ only by a gyroidal (or alternate) distribution of the poles. 
The edges consequently are gjToidally grouped in triads G 
round the trigonal axes r*; and in tetrads k' round the axes'A. 
Ibid. § 253 The gyroidal position of its faces in respect to the 
vertical axis. 

2 . Optics. Having the property of turning the 
plane of polarization to the right or left; rotatory 
in respect to polarized light. 2864 in Webster. 
Hence Gyroi'daily adv. 

189s [see sense i above]. 

Gyrolite (d^aie-rd^lait). Min. Also guro-.' 
[Named by Anderson 1S51 ; f. Gr. round + 
KiOos stone (see -Lite).] Hydrous silicate of cal- 
cium found in radiated concretions. 

2851 Phil. Mag. Ser. iv. 1. lox GiiroUte. 2851 Amer, 
yr/il. Sci. Ser. n. XII. 205 The name guroHie (more cor- 
rectly gjTolite) alludes to the spherical form of its concre- 
tions. 

Gyroznancy (dssieT^msensi). [a.med.L. *^ro- 
inantla, f. Gr. ^upo-s circle, circuit + ftavreia divina- 
tion. Cf. F. gyromancie (Rabelais giromaniie').'\ 

I A mode of divination said to have been practised 
by walking in a circle till the person fell do^vn 
I from dizziness,- the inferences being drawn from 
! the place in the circle at which he fell. 

*557 North GueuareCs Diall Pr. 5 b, All the kyndcs of 
gyromancye,andchiromancye. <2x693 Urguhart's Rabelais 
HI. XXV, Have you a mind., to have the truth of the 
matter 3*et more fullj* and amply disclosed unto you., 
by giromancy, if thou shouldst turn round circles, thou 
mightest assure thyself from me, that they would fall al way's 
on the wrong side. 1855 Smedlev Occult Sci.-^i^ Gyro- 
mancy was performed by going round continually m a circle, 
the circumference of which was marked by letters. 

Gyroxx (djaio-r^n). Her. Also 6-7 gyronne, 

7 goron. [a. F. giron, earlier gcron ( = It, girone 
gyron, gherone gore, gusset, Sp. giron, jiron gus- 
set), ad. OHG, giro triangular piece, gusset : see 
Gore An ordinary of triangnlar form made 
by two lines drawn from the edge of the escutcheon 
to meet in the fesse-point and ocenpying half of the 
quarter. Also attrib. 

Where there is one g)Ton only, it usually issues from the 
dexter chief and occupies the second half of the first quarter, 
(See Gyronny.) 

2572 Bossewell Armorie ii. 77 S. beareih Ermyne, two 
Gyrons Sable, charged with Cilldon floures proper, a Batune 
.Gules. Ibid. 213 b, These particlons (xf. partition per 
saltire and per gyron] being the one so Jyke the other, for 
that there is also partie per Gyron, it cannot bee but that 
there is founde an indifferencie of the use in blazon of the 
one as of the other. 26x0 Guilum Heraldry n. vl (x66o) 
•jt. x6iz FtORio, Cironi, gcrons la armory. z66i Morgan 
Sph.Gentryw. vil 71 The gyron.. is a right angled Triangle. 
2848 R. Stuart Glasgow 99 The gyron quarterings of the 
family of Argyll. xW4 Boutell Her. Hist. A Pop. vii. 31 
The GjTon . . is half of the first quarter of the shield. 
Gyxondola, obs. variant of Girandola. 
[Gyronnetty, o.. A spurious word in some 
recent Diets. ; an alteration (after Gyron) of 
gironnetti, given as a French word in heraldic 
diets, with the explanation ‘ Finished at the top 
with points ; said of a castle or tower used as a 
bearing*. This is a blunder for F. giroiietU 
‘furnished with a weathercock {^girouette) of a 
specified tincture *.] 

Gyronny (d33ier[?*ni), n. Her. Forms: 5jer- 
ownde, 5-6 geriindi(e, 6 geronnie, -ondy, 8 gir- 
onne, 7- gyronny. \y..Y.gironnP{\2X)\e:.geronP), 
f. giron Gyron : see -y.] Of an escutcheon : 
Divided into or having gyrons ; gyronny of eight, 
having eight gyrons, i.e. each quarter divided 
diagonally by lines meeting in the fesse-point. 

?ai40o MorteArth. 2891 Thorowea jerowndeschelde he 
Joggeshim thorowe. ts,^Bk.Si. Albans, Her. biij, Gerundi 
IS called in armys whan the cootarmure is of ix. dyuersc 
colowris; & a fusitarget with In the cootarmure of whatt 
colowre that hit be of. c 2500 Sc. Poem Hetuldry 169 in Q. 
Eliz, Acad. TOO Thire be al«o raschit, as lege or heid, wicbc 
gerondy verry and belly told. 1572 Bossewell Armorie ir, 

38 b, Geronnie of vj pieces Or and Sable. 1610 Guilum 
Heraldry^, ii. (161 1) 240 Hee beareth Gyronny of sixe peeces 
Sable and Or three Nigroes heads couped Proper. 1713 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5106/3 A Coat of Arms, being Gironne of 
Eight Pieces Ermine and Gules. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, 

<5- Pop. xiv. § 1. 141 Gyronny or and sable. 

^ App. used erron. for Gykon. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3x71/4 The Arms are, a Ship, a 
Chequer, two Geronies. 

•fGyronomo'Jlic, <*■ Obs.rare^^. [Error for 
*gyrognomoniCj ad. F. prognomonigue, f. Gr. 
yvpos circuit -l- yi'bjficuv Gnomon.] ( 1 he passage 
is merely jargon ; the Fr. word, if not a grotesque 
coinage of Rabelais, may have had some such 
sense as ‘ Pertaining to revolution round the dial *.) 
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GYZZABIT, 


GTEOPHOBIC. 

rt 1653 UrgnJutrfs Rabelais nr. xxUi The Mendicant 
and Jacobins ; who are the two Hemispheres ofthe Christian 
World, by whose GjTonomonick Circumbi!vaginations..alI 
the Autonomatick Metagrobolism of the Romish church, .is 

homocentrically poised. rr ' ^ 

Gyroplionc (d33i®TtTfp-nk), a, C/nm. [f. mod. 
L. Gyrophora^ a genus of lichens (f. Gr. yvpos ciTclQ 
+ -(pSpos bearing) + -zV.] Only in gyrophoric acid 
(see qnot.). , 

• iSSS Syd. Soc* Lex., Gyroykenic eicid, an ac:d obtained 
Uo-OiGyroykoraGZ Umhilicaria fustulata. 

G^OSCOpe (d53i®*r^sk^‘ip). Dynamics, [ad. 
F, gy^roscopc (Foucault, 1852): see Gtbo- and 
-SCOPE.] An instrument designed to illustrate 
the dynamics of rotating bodies, and consisting 
essentially of a solid rotating wheel mounted in 
a ring, and having its axis free to turn in any 
direction. 

The form of this apparatus invented by Foucault is con* 
trived so as to render evident the rotation of the earth, 
through the tendency of the wheel (being free from the 
influence of disturbing forces) to maintain its rotation in a 
fixed plane independently of the earth's motion. 

1856 Amer. Jr/tl, Sci. < 5 - Arfs Ser. 11. XXI. 119 Foucault 
placed between the poles of a strong electro-magnet the 
solid of revolution belonging to the gyroscope. 186a H. 
Spencer Rirst Princ. ir. xxii. § 170 (1875) ^486 That oppo- 
sition which the axial momentum of a rotating body makes 
to any change in the plane of rotation (so beautifully 
exhibited in the gyroscope). x86a Sir H. Holland Ess. 1. 
27 'The G>TOSCope of Foucault, .shews to the eye in a few 
minutes, by the angular deviation from its plane of rotation, 
the movement the earth has made in this. short space of 
time. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. Telephone 261 [Prof. Dolbear] 
invented and constructed a gjToscope to run by electro- 
m.ngnetbm. 

G^OSCOpic (d^aioTifskp’pik), a. [f. as prec. : 
see -8COPIC.J Pertaining to or of the nature of 
the gyroscope ; rotatory. 

x 838 En^neer LXVI. 364/2 The bearings arc of great 
length and large diameter to stand the gjTOSCOpic action 
which occurs in a hca\’y sea on board ship.^ 1894 Wesim. 
Gaz. 30 Oct. 5/1 The second patent is de«;cribed as ‘A new 
system of Projectiles— styled gjTOscopic Projectiles 
trausf.(jocnlar). x88o P. S. Robinson Noah's Ark vi. 
(1882) 156 The giraffe . . would be gratified by a gjToscopic 
view of the surrounding country. 

Gyrose (djaioT^us), a. Dot. [ad. mod.L. 
roS‘ttSf f. Gtrus.] Folded, and. waved, marked 
with wavy lines. 

1836 Loudon Eneycl. Plants Gloss., Gyrose, turned round 
like a crook. X874 R. Brown Man. Bot. Gloss., Gyrose, 
marked with wavy lines. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. 414/x 
Gyrose, cur\’ed backward and forward in turns. 1887 \V. 
Philw?s Bril, Discofftyceles 8 The ribs of the hymenium 
raised, gyrose, persistent. 

G3rroso- (djainr^u^s^), comb, form of Gtbose, 
used with the meaning ' gyrose and . . .* 

1887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 8 Pileus inflated, 
irregularly indulated, gyroso*ragose, brown. 

Gyrostat (dsai-'rifstcet). Dynamics, [f. Gtbo- 
•f Gr. crraT-^y standing, f. o-tc-, iardvai to stand.] 
An instrument used to illustrate the dynamics of 
rotating bodies (see qnot,). 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 345 The ordinary 
gyrostat (a rapidly rotating fly-wheel pivoted as finely as 
possible within a rigid case, haring a convex curvilinear 
polygonal border, in the plane perpendicular to the axis 
through the centre of gravity of the whole). 

Gyrostatic (d^oi^nfstos-tik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ic.J Pertaining to the g>Tostat or gyrostatics; 
connected with the dynamical theory that a rotat- 
ing body tends to maintain its plane of rotation. 

1870 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 345 Let the fly 
wheels be set each into sufficiently rapid rotation to fulfil 
file conditions of gyrostatic domination. 1893 Slo^ne 
Etecir. Diet., Gyrostaiic cf armatures. Owing to 

g)’rostatic action a rotating armature resists any change of 
direction ©fits axis. 

Hence Gyrosta'tictvUy adv. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1 . 1 345 ^en all the 

3 uaniities are of the same sign it is easy to find the con- 
lUoas that must be fulfilled in order that the system may 
^.Ky^tatically dominated. xBgx Athenxnm 19 Dec. 837/2 
I^uations of Propagation of Disturbances in Gsto* 
stMically-loadcd Medi.!; 

Gyrostatics (d;50i«rd^stx-tiks), sh. pi, [See 
and -1C3.] That part of physical science 
which deals with the rotation of solid bodies^ 

In recent Diets. 

GtoOUS (d3oi3T»i),a. rare. [.ad. mod.L. *,P57r^ 
jhi Gwose: see -oils.] CirclJr, spiral. 

x 683 Clayton m Phil. Trans VVtt a .v 

alona with th.ir RTOU 5 or drewbr MotL;?h 4 Soft 

tho dr.c Loave, tnto iho Air. ,800 Huants Aa 

x86 Hic m.ant soaring in the clouds above With pvronc 

scrutiny the furze-clad hiU Closely surt-eying. 


Gyrovague (d^ei-T^v^^g). J/tst. rare. [a. F. 
gyrovagite, ad. med.L. gynmagus, f. L. gy'rus cir- 
cuit (see Gybe sbi) -h -vagus wandering.] One of 
those monks who were in the habit of wandering 
from monastery to monastery. 

i8or A. Ranken Hist. France 1 . 1. ii. 224 The GjTOvagues, 
or Vagabonds, who strolled about from one monastery to 
another, gratif>’ing too freely their inclinations and appetites. 

Gyra(e, gyxas, obs, Sc. ff, Gbass. 

Gyrse, Gyrsome, vars. Gibse Obs., Gebsum. 
Gyrssoppe, variant of Gkasshop Obs. 
Qyrth(e, gyrtht, vars. Gbith Obs. exc. Mist. 

11 Gyms (d53i®*r»s). Anal. PI. gyi’i (d33io*r3i). 
[L. = circle, circuit, career, a. Gr. •fipos ring, circle.] 
A convoluted ridge between grooves or sulci ; esp. 
a convolution of the brain. (See also qnot. 1846.) 

1846 'D.KttKZooph. (184S) 171 Gyri 4 to 5 lines broad.^ Ibid. 
Gloss., Gyrus, a trench together with the sides enclosing it ; 
or, in massive species, the space between the middle of two 
ridges. x8S9 Owen Classif. Mammalia 25 The superficies 
(of the cerebruml is folded into more or less numerous gjri 
or convolutions. 1876 Trans.Ctinieal Soc. IX. 66 Thejhird 
occipital gjTus. 1M7 Lancet 17 Sept. 586/2 The region of 
the angular g>*rus . . contains a centre for the raising of the 
upper eyelid of the opposite eye. 

Qys, variant of Gib Obs. ; obs. form of Guise. , 
Gysar, obs. form of Gizzabd, Guiseb. 
Gysard(e, obs. form of Gizzard, Gcisard sh.^ 
Gysarin(e, obs. var. Gisarsie Obs. exc. Mist. 
Gyaart, variant of Goisard sh.^ 

Qyse, Gyaen, obs. forms of Guise Gizzen, 
Gyaer, obs. f. Gisarme, Gizzard, Guiser. 
Qyserne, obs. variant of Gisarme, Gizzern. 
Qysour, obs. form of Gizzard, Guiser. 
Gyspen, variant of Gispin Ohs. 

Gyas, obs. form of Guise. 

Qyasarn, -eme, obs. variants of Gisarme. 
Gyat(e, obs. form of Joist, 

Gy syryn e, obs. variant of Gisarme. 

Gyte (gait), jA Sc. [? A spelling of Sc. 
form of Get sh. in sense 2 b.] A contemptuous 
word for a child ; a brat ; a first-year pupil in the 
Edinburgh High School. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Gyte, applied contemptuously, 

or in ill humour, to a young child. x8^ Daily Ncivs 28 May 
8/s None of the ‘ gytes * of his period has told us nearly so 
much about Mr. Stevenson as Mr. Stevenson has told us. 

Gyte (grit), <1. .Si:, [Of unknown origin.] Mad, 
out of one’s senses. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. i, The man's gane gyte ! 
x8x8 Scott Nri. Midi, xxiv, The gudeman's gane clean 
gyte, rthink. x886 Sszxtnsou Kidnapped xix. 182 Are ycu 
gone gyte? 

Gyte, obs. f. Get v. ; var. Gite i Obs. 

Gyte, gyten, -in, obs. pa. pples, of Get v. 
Gytem(e, obs. variant of Gittern', 

Gytlin(g, variant of Getling. 

Qytolle, obs. variant of.CiTOLE. 

Qyton(e, variant of Geton Obs, 

G^rash. (gai-trsej'). north, dial. Also guy-. 
An apparition, spectre, ghost, generally taking the 
form of an animal. 

1847 C, Bronte % Eyre xii, I remembered certain of 
Bessie's talcs, wherein figured a North-of-England spirit, 
called a ‘Gytrash;' which, in the form of horse, mule, or 
large dog, haunted solitary ways, and sometimes came upon 
belated travellers. 1891 Atkinson Last Giant Killers 150 
Then another name was called and spelt * Gytrash 

Comb. 1847 C. Bronte J, Eyre xii, A Gytrash-like New- 
foundland dog. 

Gytt, obs. form of Get. 

Gytteme, obs. variant of Gittern. • 

Gytton, gyttorne, vars. Geton Obs. 
Gyulere, variant of Guileb Obs. 

Gyv, obs. form of Jew. 

Gyve (djsiv), sb. Chiefly pi. Now arch, or 
poet. Forms; pL 3, 6, 7 gives, (5 g y vy s). 5-6 
guyv(i)es, (7 gieves), 7-8 guives, 4- gyves. 
sing. 6 give, 7 guive, 7- gyve. [ME. give^ of 
obscure origin. 

The alliteration in ME.‘ poetry shows that the word was 
originally pronounced with initial (g), and from the spelling 
guive it would appear that this pronunciation continued until 
the i8lh c. ; indeed, it is indicated in the pronouncing Diets, 
of Sheridan (x78o)and 50011(1797). The now prevailing pro- 
nunciation with (ds)is due to misinterpretation of the graphic 
form of a word that had become obsolete in oral use. The 
form points to an OF. *guive (spelt gh'e xti French Chron. 
Lond.,zi^pixc.)', Prof. Skeat suggests that this mayrepre«;ent 
an adoption of some derh-ativeof the Teut. root *?v(/-{OHG. 
zvi/itn to wind round, LG, wip, a straw*band). But the 


absence of any record of the word in continental OF. con- 
stitutes a serious objection to this conjecture. Can AV.piive 
be an adoption of the s^monymous ME. and O^.'udjiae, the 
initial w being represented oy gu-, and the unfamiliar Eng. 
dental spirant represented by v? If this suggestion be correct, 
l^yamon used both the Eng. and the Fr. form of the W’ord ; 
cf. \rilh quot. C1205 below the following (line 22833) ‘NimeS 
me kene ilke mon, and do's wi’ 63 e an his sweore 

A shackle, esp. for the leg ; a fetter. 

CX205 Lay. 15538 Giues swiSe gretc: heo duden an his 
foten. c 1290 .S’. Eng, Leg. 1 . 461/145 A-non-ri5ht Hs holie 
Man Gjnies he to-brac. 1306 Pol. Songs (Camden) 221 
With feteres ant with gyr’es ichot he wes lo-drowe, From 
the Tour of Londone. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 51 Shal 
neuere gjmes the greue .. Prisone ne peyne. CX420 Chron. 
Vilod. (Horstm.) 4413 Bot k® Syu>’s duden ko anon alle to. 
barst. Z404 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxii. 155 The greuous cor- 
reccyons that he sawe . . as in werynge of irons and guyues. 
xsos Nottingham Rec. III. 100 Duo paria de gujwies de 
ferro. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acisxs'x. All the 
prisoners gyues and other lyke bonds were loosed. 1566 
Drant Wait. Hierem. K v b, Pressinge downe, with pon- 
drouse gyves, my feete. 16^ Fairfax Tasso v, xHi. 83 
Hands .. Not to be tide in glues and twisted cords. X631 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel (1848) 24 Helpe 
me. .To fire and powder, Manacles and gives, ax658 Cleve. 
LAND (1687)253 The benum'd Captive crampt in his cold 
Gives. 1704 J. PinsAcc. Mahometans \\n. X15 The Women 
of Aigier . .weaT great Rings, almost like Guives about tbeir 
Legs. 1774 J. Bryant Mytkol. jl. 105 We may as well 
suppose, that a felon would forge his own gyves. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. vi. i, The debtor wakes to thought of ^yve and 
jail. 1828 Tennyson Lover's T. 11. 155 Upon his steely 
g>ves. 1829 Hood Dream Eugene A. xxxvi, Eugene Aram 
walked between With gyves upon his wrist. 1900 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 181 You read of a youth brought up in a countrj’ where 
all the world wore a gyve on the right leg. 
b. iransf. and Jig. 

1587 M. Grove Pehps 6- Nipp. (1878) 93 Though long 
I wretch doe weare the glue And carefull clog of heauinesse. 
1597 Shaks, Loveds Cosnpl. 242 Playing patient sports in 
vncon5train[e]dgiues, 16x4 Bp. Hall/? Treat. Not 
fettred with the gieves of unjust scruples. x6i6 B. Jonson 
Forest iv. To the world, Such as blow a%vay their lines, And 
neuer will redeeme a day. Enamor'd of their golden gyues. 
1624 Fletcher Wife for Month i. ii, A golden Give, a 
pleasing wrong. 1700 Drydem Fables, Meleager fy Atalania 
X50 Telamon .. happ’d to meet A rising Root, that held his 
fastned Feet; So dowm he fell; whom, sprawling on the 
Ground, His Brother from the Wooden Gyves unbound. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsbyiu i. 60 The gyvesand tfammelsof office. 
Gyve (d^riv), V. Also 6 give, Da. pple. 3 
i-gwived, 4 i-gyvefl, y-gyvid. [f., Gyve .J^.] 
trans. To fasten with, or as with, gyves: to fetter, 
shackle. 

c 1290 Beket ix in 5 . Eng. Leg. I. xo6 He was sone i-nome, 
Ase A sclaue forth i-Iad and i-don In prisone, And faste was 
i-gwiued. 1387 Trevjsa Higden (Roils) VI. 203 Eguynus 
bykoujte hym of ke synnes of his 3ouke, and gyvede hym self 
, .and wente .so i-gyved to Rome. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 83 They were g>’uyd in iyxy feturs and hangyd vp in 
the myddy’s of fyre. x^8 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mnrk\\, 
29 Johns head was priuily striken of after he hadde layne 
a whyU fast gyued in pryson. 16x3 Heywooo Sihtr Age 
t. Wks. 1874 III. 86 Gyve his legges in Irons, Till we deter- 
mine further of his death. 1635 — Hierarch, iv. 268 He the 
old Dragon gyv’d and bound. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 
(1858) 70 There was no good Running, so obstructed was 
the path, so gyved were the feet. 1835 Fonblanque Eng. 
under 7 Administr. (1837) III. 199 To fetter their hands, 
and gj’re their legs. 

b. fig. or with reference to immaterial things. 

J377 Langl. P, PL B. xx. 191 He . . gyued me in goutes, 

I may nou^te go at large. 14.. Circumcision in Tundale's 
Vis, (1843) 90 My witlis be so dull with rudenes, And in 
the cheynes of ignoraunce gyved. 1592 Lyly Midas 11. ii. 18 
Eristus, whose eyes are slicht on Cmlia's face. And thoughts 
gyved to her beautie. X604 Shaks. Oth, it. i. 171, I will 
giue thee in thine own Courtship. x63X Hcwood and PI. 
Faire Maid of W. iii. Wks. 1874 II. 381 He's gyv’d to me 
by faith, but else at liberty. x8o8 J. Barlow Cotuvib. v.’ 
138 Dependent feelings for a distant throne Gyve the crampt 
soul that fears to think alone. X867 Carlyle Rendn.W, 
147 Hampered and gyved as we were by the genius loci 
and its difficulties. 

Gyve, obs. form of Gif conj., Give. 

Gyved (d^sivd), ppl, a. [f. Gtve v. + -ed^.] 
Fastened with gyves; fettered, shackled. . 

X382 Wyclif Gen. xxxlx. 20 [Potipharj toke Joseph into 
prj’soun, where the g>'ved men of the kyng weren kept. 
*S®S CoopRr Thesaurus, Compediius, fettered, gyued, 
shackled. x8ax Joanna Baillib Meir. Leg., Columbus xlii. 
20 These gyved limbs will wear their yoke. 2892 Pall 
Mall G. 29 Sept. 5/2 The practice of arraigning gyved . . 
prisoners in open court . . lingered until the time of John 
Howard. 

Gywe, obs. form of Give. 

Gywes, gyweno, obs. nom. Sc gen. pi. of Jew* 
Gyylde, Gyyste, obs. forms o^Guild, Joi.‘?t. 
Qyzard, Gyze, obs. ff. Guisabu sb.-, Guise. 
Gyzen, obs. form of Gizzen. 

Gyzern, gyzzarn, obs. variants of Gizzerk. 



